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HE ARTS = SCIENCES bnumbly crave > audichce of Your Majly 
: The near connexion they have with the of a 
them a favourable from a Prince who makes his people's 
3 of his own. I by them the parſimony of nature is ſupplied, 
rendered caſy and under its numerous 
rerlhaimed from its native wildnefs, and enriched with ſentiments w 
and glory. is they, in fine, that make the difference E 
7 F e 5 
THE i Al ee deen liven; then 
Great. I 2 branch of the regal office;; which a Prince 
charge of = Crown, will not fuffer to be alichated into other hands. From this, 
do the faſt and moſt names in hiſtory derive a large ſhare of their 
= and i there be any age or nation conſpicuous: above: the reſt, and which is 
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SOMETHING ſeems intended by Providence, in placing ſuch a 
1 inſpired with a generous paſſion to 
devote his cares to the welfare of mankind; and a people conſpiring with uncxam- 

anker and unanieuty to A his glorious views Some of our beſt Princes have 
F check d by t factions, which oppoſed every nobler - 
dehpn - Your Majeſty has iid the happy ſecret, to — don Ge Fon 
homage ; ax turn opal r - E IPOS. 
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do ſomething ſtill more 8 glorious. _— ſo — coveted, has — 
1 Of itſelf it is rather an object of 
1 when joined with ſome- 
ting naturally amiable. From the practice lajeſty, men may correct their 
= . Io be Great and a King, is but a ſmall matter with Your Majeſty ; tis a quality 
3 * many others enjoy in common with You, and to which ſome have even been doomed 
do their infamy: tis what Herod was, what Nebuchadnezzar Was; and what Nero, 
 _- and Domitian, were. But, while ſome Princes chuſe to be great in what is deſtructive, 

and others in things wholly indifferent; tis Your Majeſty's praiſe to be great in 
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THUS much, e e ary to ſay, in ir o the Boalfellrs e. 
2 That dhe work is now confiderably aH its frft appearance ; as 
having been retouched, and amended in a thouſand places. Some advaritage it hikewiſe 
. honed its parts in many places better diſpuſed, at well as 
more - conformable to each other, — — reformed throughout. Same Ad. 
ditions, likewiſe, the Reader will meet withal; particularly, the articles Book, 
22775 BzinGs, DzonEE, Dring, Sar xx, Bog, and a few others of leſſer cm- 
ſequence. ——Some other articles,” as Gy unasrou, GrunasTtcs, LUSTRATION, 
LuxATIox, Lrzic, SrinozisM, PlLanzTary, Ac. have alſo been for 
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SALT, . . N ManzLe, Fonrurur, SLATE 


n URE, Sc. PETREFACTIONS; | 
PAR e N 


13 


4 . 


„ . r | 

* PHYT — or che hiſtory of PLANTS; 
"in the Bun, Favre; fc. Their kinds; 25 | 

Taxn, Ae. -rcies; 2 Tze Cor- \ 


Fer, PaxAacuar, Vm, Gimszxc, Corron, T. 
©0, Cc. Cora, Musyroon, Ta P 
* Moss, &c. Parts ; as Roor, Sronz, FLowEn. 
Woop ; as Gvaiacom, Saxartas, Eon, Mons, 
þ. T, Feeder 5 — Ee. BAE 3 — 
INQUINA, PisTaz; Fanma, Sram, 
Operations thereof; 2 VEGETATION, GERMINATION, 
CIRCULATION, Oc. 
tAnrry, ParALLELISM, FECONDITY, &c. Productions; 5 
as Honzr, Wax, BALsAA, SuUcarn, Manna, Sr 


Guia, — N NP: Hs ts Gars, 


3 2s PzrPENDICU- 


3 


3 £00LOGY, arte ret LU LACIE & 
viigin in Ecco, Exmztyo, ForrTus, GrntrATION, - S 


Rur rin x, Rvminant, Cannrvorovs,  &c. E 
_ — . Unicoxn, TozrzDo; TAKANTULA, Ton- 


FraTuERs, E Armature; as Na, , 
Toorn, SHELL, Pr0Bovcis,: Was, &c. 
Pzazt, Bren 'Casronzom, Civer, Murer, 
Unnza, Kaub, Com A, Sc; "fates; ns, 


— 
ent 


< PHYSICS, of the A be CAUSES; = Na. 
Tuns, LAW. &c. 1 
MaTTER, Fonm, &c. Th 
in ELzmMenT, ATOMS Pazt 
VUnivenis, 1 4 Verve Sc. 
S$oLIDITY,. 1 5 | 
Powers thereof; as. 8 Conzszon, Gnavrra- 
TION, 8 renner btn ——— Mac- 
ETISM, Sc. ALITIES ;/ as. FLYIDITY, — 
levy, Le, nav Darn — 
Ar, D, or 
Morion, Ranzraction, DuAxrA- 
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Freezing, EVAPORATION, FERMENTATION, - Di 
TION, KFFERVESCENCE, Sc. Vision, SEEING, Hep. | 
ING, FEELING, SMELIING, c. Modifications or 1 
urrron, 1 2 — G 
RATION, DEGENERATION, TRANSMUTATION, Sc... ue 
Kems or thereof; ConpuscuLan, An, 


rations; ANTIPERISTASIS, SYMPATHY, ANTIPATHY, 


Vp Divina, Licatuar, Ef rm C 72 
&c. Dnvid, 2 7 Ew orn en, 
SICKVEIAN, and the ite. * h Gy - 2 A 


mal das rn ee 


Lhd 


2 


2 


Tun, InzinrTy, Unive 


"Sc." 
Arr., WRoLs, Pant, &c. 


ENUS, 


OS 


* 


IR rA 


ov. 


* 


* n e S N "as "IVY 
Faatctron; Dres, Sun, &c. Relations; as Roor, 
Pow, Square, Cue, &c, \ RuLss or operations r 
of; „ Norarton, NUMERATION, ;AppirioN, Su- 
2 &c. RenucTIoNn, Tick, Fostrion, Sr. 
ExTRACTION, APPROXIMATION, Oc. ſubſeryj 
thereto ; 25 LoGARITHMS, Neres's BoxEs, 9 


"ANALYTICS, er the reſolution of — FN 
by Syzc1zs,. or expreſſions : RULE! or operations 
| hereof ;-as ADDITION, SUBTRACTION; MysTiPLICATION, 

Sc. thereof, in CompinATION, PERMUTA- 
Tions, Macic Squares, CHANCEs,;. ' uind, S.. 
Szxixs, ProGRrESSIONS, Sc. MsETros DE M 
'Fruxions, ExroxEnTIALS, TANGENTS,. Se 


bl of ALGEBRA cribs" doctrine of EQUATIONS; 
K QuapzaTic, Cunic, &c. jons: thereof : 1 
2s RepucTtion, ConsTRUCTION. Objects thereof; Pro- 
BLEMS, RE$0LUTION, £ Sc 25 


„ GEOMETRY, & the dodtrine of EXTENDED 
| or ConTinvovs UAN TITY; viz. , Linzs ; Ricur, 
PzxPENDICULAR, 
Acurz, $caLExous, VzrTiICAL,: OryosiTE, Cc. 2* 
Figurszs ,or SURFACES; TRIANGLE, SQUARE, PARAL- 
] LELOGRAM, n &c. Circumſtances hereof; as Px- 
RIMETER, Anza," &c. —— | 'retating hereto 4 as Bi- 
„ Divine, LTIPLYING, 
uſed therein; as ' ComPAssEs, RulxR, 


b 


RENCE, ABSC1ss, OnpInarE, Sc. ARCH, Cnonp, SINE, 
Tanetur, SEcAnT, c. Inſtruments. 
artificial Linzs, Canons," fc. ariſing here- 


with” Quaprant, PLAIN-TABLE, SEMICIRCLE, Em- 
CUMFERENTOR, Cc. taking Dis 
Sc. with PxoTRACTOR, &c. 2, 


Lips, or bodies; as 
Cunz, PanAlIELIZT ED, PrISM 


Przauin,  CYLIN- 


1 Der, PoLYnepRoON, Sc. Their SurERFICiEs, S0L1D1- 
hereto; as CUBATURE, mea- 


TY, St. Operations r 

| furing of Tnunzx, Gavcixe, &c. uſed here- 
in; as. CARPENTERS RULE, SECTOR, SLIDING __ 
Gauen Rod, Cc. — The Synrke; its doctrine, PRxo- 
JECTLON, Se Application thereof; in PLANISPHERE, 
AXALEMMA,&c. — The Conz; its SECTIONS, ELL1Ps1s, 
Paz AzoLa, . HyyerxBOLA, Sc. with its A$SYMPTOTES, 
Foci, &c; Their a mas 5. n Rxc- 
nn,. Sc. ; — . 


- = S/FATICS; Dae 


? 


| "IF OTION: its laws; 


CenTrxAL, CEnTRIPETAL,. Cc. "OsciLLAT1ON, Unpu- 


of; in Ln, Sczzw, Cc.  PexpuLun, PROJECTILE, 
Sr. directed bereby; as GunxERy, the 
3 Ars, Ec. enumerated hereafter 5 7 


8 ASSIONS, TASTES, c. Objects 
Goon, * V ros, Vice, BxAurx, Drronxhrry, 
S Pizatuns, Pam, We. Re run, 
Consexexcr, Er. Law; OviacarIon, Sc. 


Luster, Acro, 8 Ec. 
ion, PROVIDENCE; 
„eu, Acan-u, Ge abt and the like. 


- + POLICY, or the confideration © POCPBTT and 
GOVERNMENT: its origin ; in CONTRACT, G.. Con- 
ſtitutions and forms thereof; as, 17? 9 M 
ien, Er. Powers thereof; KING, 
1 r, SULTAN, Son, 
e Drsror, 4 

ITLES ALITIES 3 - MAJESTY, 
— 2 — Gnacr, Excettexci and ths tice: Their 
Recaiiaz Crown, ScxyThsr, Tians, 58 &c. 


ILLz 


8 
. 


d MR 1 OSS. 


£3 GIL 7 4 


1 
3 $5.Y 5s 


3 


* 2 


ts 44 313 
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Dogz, Sar, * Sas be dy 
STATES: e et 1 84 


Us £ 5* 54 F355 —& 4 . 29 - ol 4 n 6 


NCES, with CHaiN, 
Pex AMBULATOR, &c. PLoTTixG into DRavcnT, Mar, 


VELO: „Momzxru Ec. ; as Gravity, PER- 
cusston, Communication, &c. Modifications; as Com- 
POSITION, ACCELERATI ON, RETARDATION, REFLEc- 
TION, ACTION, . inds ; as ASCENT, DESCENT, 


THI CS, or th coneraton of FTE TO | 
| thereof; 25 


* AnuToekacr; its powets;z as Anchon, DicrArox, 
3, DzMoCRAC Y,' 


[AXINIS, | 


ARRALLEL, OnL1Que, Se. AnGLes; | 


MzAsuRING, 


— . Mitten, SALAMANDER; Bannaczz, Au- Suan, PARALLELISM, Setz, Sc. Curves; as. 
CHOYY, wrong Aren, &c, Monsrzzs; as Doms] Cinciz, CrcLoid,” Cissoid, CATENARIA, Cavsric, 
 AniMALs, HinmArHRODITE, MoLz,, Proxy, GIANT, EvoLuTtz, QyapraTaIx, &c. thereof; as 

Sc. | Axis, Diauetes, Rapivs, Centres, Cincuurz- 


from; as SURVEYING, taking ANGLES or BEARINGS, &c. 


LATION, PzojEcTION,:&c.. Powers, or applications there- | 


UITY; 


: PAE 
like.” . PrA- 


ONAREHY, DESPO- 
. PRINCEs- 
Carts, | Ca5ak, 

and 


| konleguencr; 38 it may hot only 


Ax kOrAOUs, CourriA, c. PaRLiamenT, DitT, Di- 


Kwak r, GaxrEn, BaxON ET, Barn, Tzuronic, 


P ˙ Ce Hh.. | 


unt, S0cacx, Herr, InTESTATE, ANCagsTOR, &c.—2?, 


. HypoTaxca, &c. Manor, DzmEsne, Honours, Con- 
MON, GLEBE, ADVOWSON, e. 


" 


# 
” 


Their Succkssion, Ettcrive, HEREDITARY, by PRI- 
MOGENITURE, c. Their tranſactions; as PEAce, War, 
Tazary, Union, Cors AE, &c. By Armits, FLeets, 
EMBASSIES, SECRETARY, PLENIPOTENTIARY, Envor, 
LeGATE, NunTio, c. Their TERRIToRIESs, EMPIRE, 
S1GNORY, &c. Their EsTATEs, NoBLEs, COMMONS, CLER- 
cy, Censvs, EnuMERATION, TRIBE, QUARTER, &c. 
PROVINCE, CikCLE, CounTY, CITY, Town, &c. Magi- 
ſtrature, CHANCELLOR, JUDGE, SHERIFF, JUSTICE, Mayor, 
ALDERMAN, BAILIFF, CONSTABLE, INTERREx, CONSUL, 
PxETOR, CENSOR, VISIER, TRIBUNE, TRIUMVIx, PRo- 
yosT, Ermori, EpiIIE, PREFECT, QUesToOR, PROCONSUL, 
Vicxkor, LIEUTENANT, STEWARD, WARDEN, KEEPER, 
URISCONSULTUS, PROCURATOR, ADVOCATE, BARRISTER, 
1 CusTos, PHILAZER, CHIROGRAPHY, 
UsHzr, CLERK, Cc. Their juriſdiction;  CouRTs; as 


yan, CHAMBER, Ass1zE, PRIvy-COUNCIL, &c, CHAN- 
cery, Kinc's-BEncn, ExcCHEQUER, ADMIRALTY, VERGE, | 
Sessrons, Turn, County CourT, LEET, Eve, &c. 
TzrMs, Circuits, Commissions, OyER, CONVOCATION, 

ARCHES, PREROGATIVE, FACULTIES, DELEGATES, RoTA, 
InquisITION, Sc. Their Revenues, TreASUEr, Fisc, 
ExcyeqQUER, TALLY, POLITICAL ARITHMETIC, DUTIES, 
CusToms, GABREI, Exciss, &c. Coinace, Money, Ix- 
TEREST, UsSURY, Sc. Their HousHOLD, CHAMBER, 
Garten-CLoTH, WARDROBE, c. Under STEWARD, CHAM- 
BERLAIN, COMPTROLLER, COFFERER, AGA, Oba, &c. 
GAR Ds, OxDNANCE, &c. directed by CarTAin, MASTER, 
Eaugxxy, &c. Militia, Navy, Posr, TimarioT, An- 
RIERE BanD, Cc. Dicnitits; Davynin, ELEC Ton, 
PALATINE, Grave, PALsGRAVE, THANE, EARL, CounT, 


Mal rA, Eitrmant, c. GENTLEMAN, YEOMAN, Cc. 
Their Namzs, SukNAMESs, TiTLEs, PRECEDENCE, Oe. 
FacTions, PATRICIAN, GUELPH, Tory, &c. CorPorA- 
TIONS, or leſſer ComMUNiTIEs, UNIVERSITY, "ACADEMY, 
CoLLEGE, SocteTyY, CHAPTER, School, HosPiTAL, Inn. 
Public BurLpinGs; HALL, Basitica, GUILDHALL, Pai- 
so,, Tower, AxsENAL, Liskaky, MUSEUM, Circus, 
Oc. Solemn CxREMONIESͤHJ; as TrIUuMPH, TOURNAMENT, 
Caxkous AL, QpADRIL, DonaTive, MzpAr, TRornv, 
MonumenT, FUNERAL, Toms, CaTAComMs, Sc. 


LAW, or the rules and meaſures of SOCTETY'; pub- 
liſhed in AcT, STATUTE, CHARTER, RESCRIPT, CONSTI- 
Turion, DECRETAL, SENATUs-ConNSULTUM,, PRAGMA- 
ric Sancrion, &c. Recorded in InsriruTEs, Cope, No- 
VIEL, REGiSTER, PAN DECT,  Coreus, Domzspar, Cc. 
Kinds; CIvII, Canon, SumPTUARY, Oc. reſpecting, 1“, 
Perſons; as the KI; his PRENOOGAT IVI, Ro AT TIEs, 
&c. vis. Granting DisrENSATIOR, PARDON, COMMENDAM, 
ExkMTiox, DicNiTits, FRANCHISES, Foxes, Pank, 
PuxLitv, VERT, CASE, Iuros r, SuBsIDY, Torr, Tax, 
Alp, Hip ac, ScuTAGE, PRISAGE, WAIT, ESTRAY, 
Eschzar, TRRASUnE Trove, &c. Orriczxs and Ma- 
ſtrates 3 created by WRIT, WARRANT, COMMISSION, Cc. 

cir OaTHn, TEST, DECLARATION, VISITATION, PRo- 
CURATION, Oc. CORPORATIONS; REGULAR, SECULAR, 
&c, made by CHARTER, PATENT, Sc. diflolyed by Quo 
WarratTo, ManpDamus, Cc, SusJEcTs; as DEnizen, 
ALrtzen, NATURALIZATION, HusBanD, Wirtz, Max- 
RIAGE, ConcuBiNe, SEPARATION, ALiMoNY, DoWERr, 
ArrtnitY, BAsTARD, , ADOPTION, EMANCIPATION, 
Lokp, TENANT, ; VILLAIN, 'VAs8AL, CLienT, PATRON, 
SERVANT, SLAYE, RETAINER, MAanumiISSION, ENFRAN-: 
chino, Ce. TznuRrs; Szrvics, Homacse, FEALTY, 
StkGEANTY, EsScuUAGE, Mir, GuarDian, WaARrD- 


Es rATEs, or things ; either real, as TxxzMENTS, HEREDI- 
TAMENTS, FREEHOLD, Fre, Cusromary, Tart, Ga- 


veEtkinD, CourTesy, &c. In RzeverSion, MorTGAGE, 


Acquired by Occupancy, 
PrESCRIPTION, | DESCENT, CONVEYANCE, FROFFMENT, 
Finz, Rgcovsxy, DETIEAN CR, Lrasr, Drvist, Ar- 
TOURNMENT, INVESTITURE;' Livery, Cc. Loſt by ALts- 
NATION, © MORTMAIN, Dissz381N, ABATEMENT, Son- 
RENDER; "D1sCONTINUANCE, DISCLAIMER, ' FORFEIT- 
unk, ResicnaTion, Drenarvartion, Larss; &c. Or 
perſonal; as Goos, CyaTTELs, EMBLEMENTS,. ANNUI- 
TY, 'DzBTs, SytciaLTY, REecoonizANCE, Sc. Acqui 
by Sucersston, HIT, Mok ruAxv, Hrin-LooOM, 
ESTAMENT, 'ExscuToR, ADMINISTRATOR, On DNA- 
Rr, JubomtnT; FRI Facias, .-, Wines or 


Idivnzxs; either to perſons; 'as Cite, "REASON; Pan- | 


Vol. I. N 86, Cram, 


{ 


fapply the &ffice of a table of coments, by preſenting the diſperſed thaterials of the 
book in one view ; but alſo that = rubric, or directory, by indicating the order 
read in. —Note, then, that the initial words of the notes correſpond to the final ones of the analyfis ; and that 
their ſeveral members, or items of both, make ſo many heads or articles in the book: * | 


RICIDE, MurDER, FELony, ASSAULT, RaPr, Ass AssIx, 
ADULTERY, FORNICATION, DEFLORATION, POLYGAMY, 


Hertsy, &c. Profecuted by InpictwenT, AccvsATION, 


AcTioNns OF CONSPIRACY, and UPON THE CAsk, HaBtas 
Coxrus, &c. Puniſhed with HAN C ING, Crucirixion, 
WHEEL, FuURCa; SCALA, PilLoRy, TRANSPORTATION, 
Divorce, ScApHisM, &c. Or Civit, and to things; as 
TREsPAss, NuisaNCE, DEFORCEMENT, &c: Remedied b 
Writs of Quare ImPEpit, DARR EIN PRESENTMENT, 
APPEAL, ATTEINT, ERRoR, Riohr, Disckir, SUPER- 


SEDEAS, AuUDITA QUERELA, &c.—SviT, or courſe of 


„whereby redreſs is procured ; including, 1*, PRo- 
CESS ; either by Bitt, SUMMONS, SUBPOENA, ATTACH- 
MENT, CAPIAs, ExiGENnT, c. to which belong Ap PEAR 


ANCE, ATTORNEY, BAIL, Essoix, DEeFAuLT, NonsvirT, 


ARRAIGNMENT, {#c.—2®, PLEADING; whence CounT, 
DECLARATION, AID PRIER, Voucntr, Act PRIER, 
Bar, ABATE, KELEASE, REPLICATION, OUTLAWRY, 
SEQUESTRATICN, &r.—3*, Is8VE; whence DEMURRER: 


-, TRIAL; whence PRoor, Evipence, PREsuu :- 


TION, OaTHn, ArripAvir, AFFIRMATION, JURY, CHAL- 
LENGE, ARRAY, VERDICT, BATTEL, DUEL, CHAMeli- 


ON, PPURGATION, ORDEAL, c. PAINE FORT ET DURE, 


Rack, TorTuRE, &c.—5?, JUDGMENT ; whence ARREST, 
&c. — 6*, Execution; whence Scirt Facias, Rx- 
PRIEVE, &c. | ne eh | 


* THEOLOGY, or the cotifideration' of GOD: his na- 


ture and ATTRIBUTES; as ETERNITY, UBlqQuiTy, Sc. His 


Unity, Tzinitr, Sc. Pzxsoxs, HyposTas1s, Cc. 

duty to him, diſcovered by Inse1R ATION, REvELATION, PRo- 
PHECY, &c. by the Mess1an, Ev ancELists, AposTLEs, Qt. 
In the BiBLe; PExTATEUCH, HACIOGRAPHA, PSALTER,, 
GoseEL, APOCALYPSE, Cr. Canon, DEUTEROCAN: NI- 
CAL, APOCRYPHA, &c. Circumſtances thereof; STYLE. AL- 


LEGORY, Trrx, PaRaBLe, MysTiCaL, &c. Text, VER- 


SION, SEPTUAGINT, VULGATE, &c. PARAPHRAsE, Tak- 
GUM, &c. PoinTs, QUoTATIOns, r. Matter thereof; De- 
clarations, of INCARNATION, PAssion, CRucirixion, Mi- 
RACLES, &c. Injunctions; as Worsnte, PRAYER, SACRI- 
Fick, c. SACRAMENTS ; as EUCHARIST, BA TIsM, &c. 
PROMISES ; as GRACE, JUSTIFICATION, &c. DECREss ; as 


PREDESTINATION, EXECTION, REPROBATION, &c. Breaches © _ 
on our part; Sin, FALL, ImPUTATION, c. Remedies 
thereof; by PznITENCE, ConFess10Nn, &c. Rewards and pu- 
niſhments 


allotted thereto; Hzaven, HELL, RxsuRRECTION, 
IMMORTALITY, Cc. His MinisTERs; ANGELS, Devil, 
&c. His Cnurcn ; either TxTIUATHAN T; as SAINTS, 
MazTyYRrs, Coxrxssons, FATHERS, DocTors, Cr. or Mi- 


LITANT, Sc. Its Orriczs; Creep, Lirurcy, Dc 


LoGug, DoxoLoor, TxIisAcion, Cc. Diſcipline, aid rites ; 
as ABSOLUTION, ANATHEMA, EXCOMMUNICATION, c. 
CATECHUMEN, ConFinmMATION, GENUFLExION, Oc. 
Its Hixzzarcar ; as Bismoe, PrIgsT, Dzacon, &c. Pa- 


| TRIAEKCH, ARCHBISHOP, PRIMATE, Dzax, CANoN, 
PzxzBEND, ARCHDEACON, CHaNnTOR, &c. Their enſigns ; 


Mrraz, Cromer, PaLLiun, gc. e ORDINATION, 
CONSECRATION, COLLATION, IMPOSITION, &c. BENEF1- 


ces, Revenves, Tiras, &c. Places ſet apart; as CRuncu, 
CHAPEL, OraTory, &c. CarREDRAL, PAROcHIAL, 


Cannix Al, &c, Com, Navs, ALTar, Fon, &c. 
Diocesx, Province, &c. ASSEMBLIES; as SYNOD; Coun- 
CIL; Convocation, ConsisToRY, CHAPTER, PRESBYTER, 
Cc. FeasTs, FASTs, Lan, Vicils, Cc. EATER, Epi- 
PHANY, PENTECOST, ANNUNCIATION, PURIFICATION, 
PRESENTATION, &c.— Particular Sys TEMs, or profeſſions 
thereof; viz. Rxrox MED, or PROTESTANT; as the CHURCH 
oF EnGLAnD, LUTHER AN18M, CALVINISM, &c. Romiſh, 


or LaTin; its Mass, Bxeviazy, Lecend, &c. Tran- 


SUBSTANTIATION, EXTREME UNCTION, SUPEREROGA- 
TION, PENANCE, &c. HizRarcHy; Porz, CarDiINAL, Ce. 
SECULAR, REGULAR, Moxk, RETI CIOs, An BOT, PRIOR, 


Se. Onvzn, ConcxtcaTION, MonasTERY, GENERAL, 
Ce. JusviT, CarTHUSIAN, CARMELITE, AUGUSTINE, | 


Dominican, &c. Tninn order; CornoniTa, ANACHo- 
RET, Hani, RecLvss, MonasTzay, CELL, Rul x, Vow 


Reyorxm, Noviciark, &c. Imace,; ReLics, Sant, Vin- 


GIN, Ro8ARY, Cc. CANONIZATION, BEATIFICATION, c. 
InDuLGENce, Jung, Exorciem, Ge. — GEREk; its 
AnTHOLOGION, PROTHESIS, PARTICLES, Sc. MARONITE; 
Jacomrre, Tromaan, &c. ArmBENIan; Cornet, Soit- 
TARY, &c.—SxzeTs, and HErESIES; as MANiCHERs, GNos- 
rice, AxIAans, Sc. EnioniTEs, NEsTORIANS, MILLENNA- 
RIES, QUARTODECIMANS, &c. MonTAnTsTs, SOCINIANS, 
ARMINIANS,' Se. PRESBYTERIANS, ANABAPTISTS, IN- 
DEPENDENTS, QA &c, 6 SERVETISTS, 
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RAITE, &c. NazazitE, THERAPEUTA, &c. 


Jon's into Axons, PROPOSITIONS, 12 


"Y is, Ihe - 8 


ARS. 


i  THEPREFACE. 
—— 


I might bete have ended my preface 1 and .perha 
= ſomething has been already ſtarted, which wi 
of knowlege is founded on ; that che ſeveral | 

= agency or non-agency of the human mind, in reſpe 


„ 3 | 3 — 


Par-Apanures, ttc. DzisrT, 8388 SPINOSISM, | Ef com 


_ Jewiſh; its Tarmvp, .Trapition, Cc. Timers, Ta- 


RERNACLE, SANCTUARY, ARK, Sc. Poxfirr, LEviTE, | & 


"Tzips, &c. Erxor, TüERArHM, CIRCUMCISION, SAB-. 


BATH,  SANHEDRIN, c. RaBnin, Doctor, CABBALA, 
$S0RA, Sc. PHARISEE, DADDUCEE, EsszAN, CA- 
SAMARI- 
Tax, DosITHEAN, HeLLENtsT, &c. PassovER, SCENO- 
EGIA, GEHENNA, te. 8 their Al cox Ax, 
A Dzezvis, Mosgun, Mussux Mx, &c. —Hea- 
; their TpoLaTRY, T HEOGONY,. &c. | Gops; 


PEXATES, LarEs, LEMUREs, Sc. Sarxxs, SYLVANS, 
Nymens, TRIxrONs, &c. Dzmi-Gop, HERO, 


Se. as ELEUSINIA, Sa- 


Fick, Sc. FEAST, LusTR? ATION, 
thereof; Rex, Pon- 


'TURNALIA, CEREALLA, | Sc. 
Tir Ex, FLAMEN, / 
Orruric, Isrumia, &c. Divi 
'THIAN, S1BYL, Sc. AUGUR, 

Faxs, Pacop, Sc. SECTS 3 


SABAZANS,, Sc. . 7 ; FAA 


= LOGICS, or the 
TION S: their Kinds; 

c. tion into claſſes -of 5 — 
MENTSs, "PREDICATES,. Sc. Their 
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the e Near pay of the univerſe. It is pleaſant to trace s fer, 


nd, 

bundling its ideas, and giving names to the ſeveral parcels; o from 
the = thinking, "the more comprokenſive one, thawige, thence. © a ſcience, chence forward © 

"08% 

5 Ib Eb they are very few of our words that expteſs Gngle or fimple ideas. N obſerving 
certain relations to obtain between the ſeveral ideas; as of cauſe and effeck, ſubject and attribute, Ec. we do no 

ſo much conſider them abſolutely, and independently, as under ſuch circumſtances and N to each other. 
The great readineſs and propenſity of the mind to combine its ideas, and thus pay or receive them in parcels, has 
- eſt us very few ſimp ple ones; I mean, yery fm nates yhich devote only oe ie. The words atom, or mathe. 
 matithl point, uſually imply ſeveral ideas; in regard we are led to take the attributes and flaps into the con- 

| fideration of the ſubject: thus we conſider, the atom, as hard, heavy, and indiviſible; as the prin iple of phy ical 
magnitude; as contributing to the conſtitution of bodies, c. And even the primary qualities themſelves, as 
hardnefs, heavineſs; and the like, ſimple as they are in their own nature, . 
cumftances, e. gr. their cauſe, Sci chat their names become none of the leaſt eomplex. | 
ow NO W what we call a term, is yo other than * 4 word which are an alleblage, v ſtem of ideas re. 
1 3 which the mind has artfully complicated, or aſſociated together, | 


the convenience 

6 Err Or, it is ( a word which comprehends ſeveral ideas under a certain relation to each 
& other," ent ſome complex piece of knowlepe to the mind, for the conveniency, WE: Or, | 
* it ig a word, ich hol ſeverdl different ideas combined together in a relation, ſuch as they appeared under 
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* rained'in 
T H E effect of term is, that by virtue thereof, we are enabled to receive or communicate knowlege with 
mare caſe and-Jilpatch x foraſmuch. as, having proper combinations thereof always ready made, we are ſaved the 
neceſſiey of beginning de novo, and detailing it in individuals: much as in arithmetic, to avoid the embarraſs of a 
”- number of units, we tell by tens, or ſixties, or hundreds: with the like view, on ſome occaſions, we 
: tnake'op certain ſums of money in rouleay's, of in purſes ne 
Ane, 5 8 
IN this ſenſe of a ferm, we ſhall find little eiſe in —A 3 nouns all are ſuch, .cxcept proper 
names, which, indeed, FTT 
when any ideas become conſtantly attached to them, 1 Machiavel, N N Atlas, 
* Nr very few but are terms, except the general ones, 10 to de, and 
#0 ſuffer. As all the others ſuppoſe and modify, or ſuperadd ſome farther circumſtances thereto; they. com- 
mence terms of courſe: * for intance Free o 
e oa 29, 


point, eſpe r things, 
and myſterious; and ar Bp py be pine pap But there is no re- 
is the only characteriſtic, that will be found to hold good, of them 5 and df there be any 
2 cific, and diſtinguiſhing in moſt of them, is we ſhall heve eden 'henmfmee,” wp — 
; there are; F not being univet "cannot be made the foundation of a jut philoſophical definition. They 
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Hus much relates to what we call terms, of knowlege, - which are one degree more fimple” than the 
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| A. — the quality moſt 2 — 4 in the former, excluſive of the particular circun 


| _— from the literal or grammatical, but from the 1 or philoſophical arte 


85 a — one, is again particularized, or appropriat 


_ detached therice through the nerves, for the uſes of ſenſation, and muſcular motion: in chemiſtry, the exhalations 8 
of bodies enpoſed to the fire: in theology, the third perſon of the Trinity: in metaphyſics, any incorporeal agent, 


| he analyſis thereof. By definition we undo what was done in forming the 


+ 21 in the relation wherein they ſtand to one another. We have already ſhewn, that terms are words which have 
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50 loſophly of & term of att, i ts th be oblecyed, that from the pri- 
ery, by abſtraction, form a ſecondary, general, or philoſophical one, Ce 
tices of the con- . 
breath; we thende frame a more ſimple genetal 
dever. Now, terms of art gre not immediately 


mary, or l 


Thus, the wand ſpirit literally and primarily ſignifyin 
and uſe the word for any thin, ſubtile matter lade 


ptation of words; which is 
their proper baſis, or the ground- work they are efected on. The general or abſtract ſenſe of ſome word alr 


eſta bliſned, being found to agree to ſomething which we have occaſion to give à name to; we take the Pore gr 

chat ſenſe, and ſuperadd the other incidents and circumſtances, which the preſent occaſions furniſh; thereto ; which, 

being different, according to the different matter and ſubject of the art, ſpecify the meaning of the term in this 

or that art. So that the word which, to raiſe it to of io ror or ſcientifical ſenſe, was generalized, to form 
and inveſted with new accidents. _ - 

THUS, the ſame word dirit, which literally ſignifies breath, and philoſophically y any ſubtile ſubſtance, is 

technically brought to denote divers other things ; as, in anatomy, a thin animal juice ſecreted in the brain, and 
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or intelligence, c. In all which; we ſee the fame ſubſtratum, viz. a fine ſubtile ſubſtance; but this modi - 
great diverſity of ways ; each of which is ſuſceptible, by further faper-additions, of infinite more. And A | 
ve have legions of ſorts of ſpirits, both in the human body, the chemiſts laboratories, the hierarchy, Ac. 
THE notion of a term, will receive ſome farther light from that of a DzFmiT10N 3 which is, as it werez 
term; that is, we reſolve the com- 
plex ideas into ſimple ones, or reſtore the ideas from their new and artificial ſtate, to their primitive and vague 
one. G A definition, then, may be defined, An enumeration of the ſeveral Gmple ideas couched under any terms; 
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and determinate meanings, reſulting from a N combination of ideas; in which view, a term may be 
fad to be, « a word that is capable of definition; i: e. of its ſenſe explained and aſcertained, by an 
enumeration of its properties and relations; by which it is diſtingui ed from words merely grammatical, whoſe 


gra 
meanings are ge and indeterminate, and may be uſed with equal propriety in a thouſand caſes. We can ex- 


plain a term; eee trove ee . nenen amounts bat not to definition, bur only to ſubſtirts 
tion, or the giving a fynoriyrmon 8 


THUS wy idea attached do the w d force, 15 abſolutely incommunicable by means of any language: we 


; 3 2 . have it not already, under another name; to which end, we may tell him it is 


power, or energy; or vigeut ; if he have ideas for any of theſe, he will take in that of force, by its relation 
thereto z e we muſt proceed ta cry him With more, and tell him it is, forza, or vis, or efficacia, 
or potemia, gc. or it is: , of 19% vv, of Aft, &. If none of theſe will do, XY remains to try, whether he 
may not have ie withour any natti to it; 47d ſay, i it is © that whereby one thing, coming in contact with an- 
other, moves, or ſhakes, or breaks it,“ Ge. —If, by any of theſe means, he es force is, he does not 


| form any new idea; he only learns a new name? and finds, that what he had known by one name, others call NE. 
by another 4 or that what ke had never taken the pains to diſtinguiſh. by any name, ſome others have. To 


the idea, e ror TE Wage; It. 


o get 
2 phyſical ad al; to, be attained | 


redient ones; which, being recompounded, | 
again; in the manner afigndd by the definition, gives the full adequate import thereof. — Thus 


the ths  foree being vafloully modified, and combined with" other ideas of centre, attrattibn, repulſion; wi will, 


fro 
machine, Ec. in the words central force, centripetal force, centrifugal farce, nee or meral force, mechanit 


ſpecified, or 
ſuperadded to the idex-of- fee In this caſe, chere is bee 8 5 Woes. * 6 Cs 
an 


ture of our oN. tens Ses e e, 
| + diverſity of 


of e „ e e ot 
ap! y's ſhop, chat malees'rhe vatfery of bis rhGlicines:—The analogy. 
'be-ſaid; term, He thedienics, *ohly differ from each other as their ingrechent ideas, 
Ar cheſe de bet all rcheared in the definition, the term ot medicine is not ſheck- 
from ſome othet, When may have all,” except that one” or two. omitted.  Conſeq Conſequenely, 
fuch one ot to ant the; ies of tut term; which 1 may be explained, in fore fort, by o : 
ng hol chart, — . ext ut other ary © Chis amoun 


goes farcheri; and it m 
and the relations thereof, 


B IDES ſim REED mec d aue; lick! eas bat nexplb e are divers b 
others ilat become av Fanny fo: and Laß ae af the data, The it's "principles: of; Co 3 ae = ... = 
to thoſe who-confine thettſtlves t6 che 5 coo 13 8. Thus ; demanded. of .an- apothecary to. _ 
define one of his ümples, e gr. nete it, needs: nc untels he” be ewe verſed in. — 
nerology s by reaſon it is putting him 49: | A; inciple, dee aca not explain, bur aſſume 1, the | 0 
e chereof lying ee po Ts he is 1 for you; and 
| .enurnerate the hog, 
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1 ; yet fr e, in the ordi a. bh life, have framed the complex ideas belonging to them: ſo 
3 2 cone 881 as ſimple * the definition can ſcarce be ſaid to be complete, even here: the 
| | , or philofophi 11 ſenſe of words, we have obſerved, is formed from the grammatical one; and, conſe- 
= - - quently, the definigon ought, e to extend chicher: che en * de eue, e __ far 5 _ 
—_”.” -. | knots the analyſis, as the ſynthe! 
= >THE 25 already begins to feel this preface grow tireſome and yet ſeyeral things are till behind. When 
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to large a w K was to follow, he perhaps imagines he ſhould have been excuſed from a long introduction: and 

the Ike, ob y, may the 14 who, after ſo tedious a work, could not be over - fond of any additional 

__  Aatipue. But, the 988 of the caſe, which ſwayed and determined the one, may, we hope, ſuffice to fa 
EG risfy the other. Several matters were purpoſ ſely waved in the courſe of the Book, to be treated of in the PR B. 


weſt Fnncthing,. or to diftort and ridicule 1 it, or ro amplify. and extenuate, or diſcover, or re or prove, Ts 
ence atiſe divers kinds of compoſitions, under the -names of hiftories, diſcourſes, bregtiſes, eſſays, er. 
examinations, paraphraſes, courſes, memoirs, burleſques, &c. in all which, though the matter or ſubject may be the 


R or a ſcene · Vork, or a miniature, or a 8 Ec. each of theſe methods of compoſition has 
6 particular Characters, and laws; and, to form 4 nt of the things repreſented, from the picture made of 
=p it is neceffary we be able to unravel or undo what is artificial in them, reſolve them into their former ſtat, 


and extricate re ion: Sas; we. Subd kom th ndratr Quo! 1 
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alder them. The feveral manners of compoſi 55 75 to ſo manꝝ arts; * ſhewn; are: 
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Z . a 75 
—_— - bringing Loan 8 every word nciples, or ſimple SON ad 1 BY bringing Ege nemso 
1 Pber ones: ſince the ae 2 e Pero known ones, is a kind of; indirect definition. a. 
4 SUCH is the nature of: a technical definition, which holds good or valid for thoſe of that art, . ho 
=. are to be ſuppoſed r with the neceſſary data, or preliminary notices. 1 to make a ſcientifical defini. 
= | Lion, we 55 1 go a Intle lower; and bring down che words, if not to their ſimple ideas, yet to general or com. 
= mon ones, For it. is to be obſerved, there are get numbers of complex ideas current among, molt people, 
F | which therefore may be. conſidered as data, and uſed, as ſimple ones, for more conveniency ſake. All technical 
= 51 „ then, is to Be here thrown by. 0 inſtead of giving five or ſix hard words for one, the general 
= and meanings the thereof are to be made uſe of. Thus, the precipitate, above-mentioned-may. be defined, « a 
f 3 | 1 8 powder, Which falls down from quickſilver diſſolved in ſpirit of ſaltpetre, upon caſting ſalt therein ; and 
= ' 1 afterwards waſhed, again and again, by paſſing fair water through it,” Se. where, though ſeveral of the words 


1 FACE; Which appeared the moſt proper ace for ſuch things as have a regard to the whole work. What has 
4 been hitherto iofifted on, as, well as what remains, immediately affects every article in the book; and tends, withal, 
3 to let à litile needful light j into certain-points, hitherto = gi 10 e, A preface 1 1 conſidered as 
\'Y a vehicle wherewithal to convey, the reader, commodiouſly, from the title · page into the book. ace is a 
1 kind of comment upon the title ; the book a ſe on it; Nas if JP: had. rather, the 3 is the title exe. 
4 den the preface the title ex ined, Fab? t S, ned ed ts Hb et] 
4 HAVIN E, cherefore, bed bane of = {Ft words of our Tile, Apr, Sennen, Tar tbe. 5 
1 FintrIOn; we proceed to co r the nature of a Dictionary, —lt were t he. e any 
1 ers in print, 85 1bliſh their thoughts under this or that form and denominatioꝶ, would frame p 
2 1 ſl notion of che character and laws thereof; —T! here is ſomething arbitrary 
''3 LED a kind of draughts, or pictures, where the aſpect, attitude, and light, which the objects are taken i in, thou 
iN Wt arbitrary, yet ſway and direct the whole repreſentation. Books are, as it were, :plans or 
il y arranged and exhibited, not to the eye, but to the imagination ; and there is a Kind of analogous | 
: 2 5" "which obtains. in them, wherein we have ſomething not much unlike, points of hight, and of | 
* 
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fame, the cohdu@ or artificial part is very different; 2s much as a ſtill-ife from a hiſto ory's- or a groteſque; or a nu- 
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THE PREFACE „ 
and 83 4365 laid * i. e. according to the different” matter, and the different view wherein fuch matter 
is conſidered, will ariſe different ſorts of jonaties : grammatical,- as the common Dictionaries of languages 3 
which, for. one word, ſubſtitute. another of equal import, but more obvious ſenſe : philoſophical, which give the 

neral force or effect of words, or what is common to them in all the occaſions where they occur: and . 
which give the particular ſenſe attached to them in ſome one or more arts. 

BUT, in truth, this is a little chimerical: though we have Dictionaries under all theſe titles, it would | 
haps, be hard to find an conformable to this partition; which is not ſo much taken from what really is, as Hae | 
might, or ſhould be. Diftionary-writers are far from conſideritig their ſubje& fo cloſely, or confining themſelves 
do ſo narrow, though direct a chanel: they muſt have more room 3 and think themſe ves privileged by the ge- 
neral quality of lexicographers, to uſe all "kinds of definitions promiſcuouſly. It is no wonder they ſhould not 
keep to views which they had not, and which could only ariſe from reſearches they never made. While the 
notions of term and art Len edel yet in the rubbiſh wherein they were left by the ſchoolmen, thoſe of definition, 
and DiZionary, muſt needs be yague, and arbitrary enough; and the Dictionariſts and Expoſitors profited by an 
embarraſs which it was their buſineſs to have removed. They have not only built on it, but improves } it, by 0 
continual varying and confounding of views, imperfect enumerations, Fc. 

II is not to be imagined, what miſchiefs and inconveniencies have ariſen from this Es head ; What great 
uncertainty i it has 255 uced into language; and what an obſtacle it has been to the 1 improvement thereof - » 
certain it has, in great meaſure, defeated the intention of ſpeech; and turned knowlege, which that 577 to be the 
medium of, into jargon and coritroverſy. - All the confuſion of Babel is brought upon us hereby; a ple of 
the ſame Hatry, nay the ſame profeſſion, no longer underſtand one another.—The effect is, that our Os 
is grown into little other than that of "as les miſunderſtandings or miſapprehenſions of one another; which 15 | 
the only kind of knowlege that rows; 1 which will for ever grow ; there being the ſeeds already laid of ſuch 
diſputes, as, according to the ordinary peer of ſuch things, muſt overſhadow and ſtarve ev Foy Wy elſe,” If 
all men meant preciſely the fame hike y. the ſame name, would be no room for their differing upon any 
point, either in philoſophy, or any thing elſe : there is no more e poll oy, of ſeeing the relations of thinks fo to Ga | 

other, differentiß; than of altering their nature, and overturning the ſyſtem. Relations of ideas are as immutable 
z the Creator“ will — Error, in effect, is no natural production; nor is there acute direct way of coming at it: 
we muſt go about for it; and find ſome law of nature, to put it in our power. | S0 e error is, in one ſenſe, 
ruth, ere it take place; "only: it is not the truth it is taken for. . | 

THERE are ww manners of Ming: in the one, which we may all Kees we procee Sac ideas, 
a I things, to words; that is, we firſt lay down the thing, then the name it is called. — This is che way of diſ- 
covery, or ibvention ; for that the thing 83 to be ert found, ge it is named. n this way, we come from 
knoulege to ignorance; from ſimple and common ideas, to complex ones. | | 

' THE other is 8 Juſt the reverſe of the former; in which we © from word and ſounds, to ideas and 
3 ; chat i no Be begin with the term, and end with the explanation. This is the hiſtorical way, or the way of 

teaching, e of reſolving the extraordinary knowlege of one perſon, into the ordinary of another; 
of diſt fe ing ancfcial complications into their ſimple ideas; and thus raify N nenn again, tang | 

IK Dictionary comes under the latter kind * It ſuppoſes the 1 * diſcoveries made, arid 

N Ide Lexicographer, Ike an hi „ comes after the affair; and ad 

The ſeveral terms are fo many ſubjects, ſuppoſed to be known to him; and which bein 
to others, Eby a detail of the particulars therecf.— Indeed, 1 * analogy between a Dice id 4 biftory, is 
 doſervthan people at firſt ſight may imagine: the Dictionary relates what has paſſed, with regard to each of dur 
ideas, in the coalitions or combinations that have been made thereof: its buſineſs is, to deliver the progreſſes made 
inthe ſeveral parts of knowlege under conſideration, by an orderly retroſpect, and deduction of the terms, from 
their preſent com plex; to their original ſimple ſtate.” The Ditionary of an art, is the proper hiſtory of ſuch art: 
the Dictionary of a language, the hiſtory of chat language. The one relates that ſuch an art, or ſuch and ſuch 
Parts thereof, tand ſo and o; are mafiag d To and fo; and the reſult ſo and ſo: the 'other, that ſuch and ſuch a 
Word is vſed as ſynonymous to ſuch and ſuch others. The . en K. is not ſupp! 4 ro have any hand in 
the things he relates; he is no more concerned to malte che improvements, or fignifications,. than the 
hiſtorian to atchieve the tranſacti 7 05 he relates. A bo 1 
TIE differe t We " commonly call the Rory of. aft art, nd 1s Drag thereof, is only cir- 
cumſtanktil; arifing from che different vieys of the two forts of authors: the one : chiefly $ the time ant br 
der, when \ edcht ſtep, each advance, was firlt made, i. e. How it ſtood with reſpect to hoy and ſuch'#ra's, or periods 
of e e "might mpre Proper operly be called the chronology of 1 the art: the other regaroing ing chiefly the object or 
intentiötr öf the Art, relateFirs preſent conffitution, and how it procee to attain the end ptopo ſed.” You may add, 
that the former primarily conſiders What is paſt,” $92] already vanced';* "the other, alſo what's 1s „or remains 
ro be done: the one folk 5 7 . how Mercury; finding a dead tortoiſe on the ſhore, / took its ell, added ſtrings 
to it; and made it into 4 Iyte: the other, ho tyre" is, or may be, mate. And if you will bkewiſe add this, that 
the' Tings intermixes dibers forcigh and accidental citrumſtances Wick the diſcovery, which the Dictiot 
and ſets aſid e, and ſo reduces it nearer to ſcience, you will have the full and adequate difference berween = 
This the"triaking of che Arſt lyte is felated with ſome circumſtances, „ Which have no place in the proper ſtructure 
bf e ene And are therefore to be *Grhitted in the: Dietienaty; which: only takes in what belongs to the Aſs 

or attiſts N in general; hör what belongs to ſome one of hem 1 

THE Whole, in effect, amounts to this, chat . of doing a thing is e by the kiffotian with 5 
the ſeveral particulars wh Win' an y-wile, though" oc only, and 53 55 affected it; "whereas the lexico- 
| Faber, coming” eh * or cloſely and fev y to the point, 3 relates nothitig but kat is eſſen⸗- 

1. c. che Ft tinte the e Gonfider'd as how Arif ig; 4 ner uction or Phenomenon, from ſome ana | 


ox 42 fneiple; and therefore we attend to the Foreign” Exiſes chat brought it forth *  wheteas, afterwards, we 
 Eohfider it as Arif froti 4 ee Grp or the'p eleriprion of an artiſt; and rs eee the cauſe into the 
art itſelf. ms einen ASI GOVERN 196) 10 59 WHIT ü 3 55s 


AN other dfferenee WHIEk way fern to be bekutel che t 5 is oily i note or Jes bene With in- Y 
Sec i thing chat etmbarraſſes atid argules us on many vther occaſions: thus in mere civil hiſtories, one relate 
| the fees of A campaign, mother the bogbatdment'of # town; arid a third the wounding and death of a general 

officer J "thovgh'the fatter fthects be Snly 7 — '6f the fortfier,] yet the firſt Will be faid-to have compoſed a piece 
. of Reer, the "ſreond' Ry cat pee of one and the third © piece of | ſurgery; And yet there is no other 
Agens“ between them ui the geography of x country, and che topography, er Villages of a hillocky 
tile er 5 6f e the life of à ſingle . — WITT eee ee N en 
e Ny 0 rote,” the Pictiönafh of in A ſtands in much che ſatne relation to the hi oty theteof, chat the 

leitory of 2. people des to the Hes of all the conſiderable and. active perforis therein,” Their Jifference is only a8 
tc de Pot öf ſighe; the eye being ſuppoſec ſo near in dhe Ge us to ſee the Parts diſtinctiy; afid in 
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ef, the. ane is all concerted to one point of view, moſt fayourable to the Whole, an] 
n ->o Ws: OE. Wal 405 dein N ech N fyrniſh an adequate repreſentation of 
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working 
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; Soon and Pioneers Work 3. gi K 70 carry on, dubious opens, e and Fe 
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0 9 

9 R fo vert inquiry EE g natu „ ang pefle klo of a a Dictionar 2 may prove dan ger- 
- ous. and impolitic, to KF, any. thing, about the. 5 hit one. From the defign of a Dictionary 1 general. to 
che actdal p formance of any patticul bo one, the ſtile. muſt be much altered. man would make fine work, 
that: woul examine the everal Dictionarics, extant, by the ſtand ard here laid down: .none of them could abide 
fach @ trial; even that" here offered. mult 80 to FH, like e reſt, —]t may be remembred, that the thing 
executed. is 5 5 10 . ſhort af che 7 conceive he 125 is only. a copy of the latter, and liable to 
all the imperf to ber e A thouſand things ipterfere : lexicography; being of the nature of 
an art, deviates, of ; hom ſtandard of pure teaſon; and its prodyCtions come to degenerate ſtill farther, 
8 the accidents es attend their bringin forth. The inſtruments, the » materia, and | forry things, come into the 
be we the. former — put Ker; the latter en and e or perhaps not caly to de had. In 
. 2 patio Lee | „ bus frailees ind tibles, jay bis yery pertctions, 
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and hpi frequently depend on the doing of things by twilight, or even moog- light, or the ſtill more dubious 


light a ruſh, or oW-WOrm.. 


q * knowlege of the thing dend; ſince, wichout an we ſhould not know that what is Ga is an 
« anſwer. 


I. ESS might. have ſufficed, to thew why, i in the courſe of this work, we ; have uſually omitted the. appatatu3 


of demonſtrations and 5 ; and given the doctrines pure, and unincumbered by any chin inp not eaial 5 
1 5 a e 5 for inſtance, Which led to the theory of light and colours, what would they be, 

e 
on work? Such ſcaffolding, it is true, would be of uſe to 1 & connoiſſeurs ; who might have a mind to examine 
the work, to meaſure the proportions of the ſeveral parts, and inquire whether every ſtone were juſtly laid. But, 
to the generality, it would rather be an incumbrance, much to the diſadvantage of the edifice etz in the 
caſe of experiments, as of demonſtrations, we have receded a little from fa hod, in favour, of ſuch 28 have 


any thing very remarkable or beautiful ! in chem. For the reſt, the reader, if his curioliry ſerve him, is told | 


where to have them at firſt-hand, .. 
IN the caſe of definitions, too, to pe do not keep inviolably to 1. bas been a ove laid . but n to 
ourſelyes the diſc Rh — We make uſe, Ar of gll ſorts of defini- 


tions, as they beſt ſuit our dien the conveying of kn wiege. In effect, we have uſually a regard to the degrees 

of notoriety, importance, Fc, of 23 we, 7 d ayd indeterminate enough; and endeavour = 

be, to id Communiz proprie, propria communiter ; to 

_ expreſs common things ſo, as that even aps may. be the better for them; and-the more abſtract and. difficult 
&o, as that even the ignorant may enter inte them. Accordingly, i in en terms; we endeavour to give a technical 


to accommodate the. explication theretg. 


which is ſuppoſed to be known, and enter farthet 1 into 


nominal definition i ally 
given, as being 1 ſed there to be wantetl. So 


THE ral and. Ig ind gcfinitions of u crm ale lame and imperfect wirhout each other; the Guſt gives 
and effect, as, part of general, or abſtrafted ſcience ; the ſecond, as applied to ſome particular ſubje&t. — 


definition, 4. e, to waye the general and obvious meaning, 


| much js cammon to relation, both in grammar; logis, . 7. e. it expreſſes this, both 


A of. yotds-in canftruCtion :** this makes the grammatical notion of relation, f. e. it limits, ＋ 


the erf len ana relation, $0 me witer ſubject of grammar, Words. So, the technical no-. 
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THE PREFACE 1 


* as. well as incommodious ſullenneſs in us, to refuſe all light, except that of noon- day. We find dur caſe 


PYTHAGORAS, in all probability, was oat Wporant of the equality of the fauare of the hypomenuſe: + 
Sc. before he Jemorifirated it; elſe. what ſhould have led him to look . the Ke And ide ike may 5 
de ſaid of many of Mr. Boyle's s experiments. Plato even obſerves, that ** the very putting a queſtion, imple 


before a fine building, which break and interrupt the ſight, and hide, moſt of the 1 ge? 


literal notion, 6. „ conformity, dependence, or compariſon. af ane thing to an- a 
ied to words, (@. proppſitions, to quantities, Scr The technical nofion. of relation, en. s 


38 to another, 5 
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d tins reſulting from al theſe, arg left bebind. So in blood, it is encagh f it be a red; 
compact, animal” juice; when warm, fluid and komiogeneous, Sc. This is going a great way, and even 
itionaries ſeldom go farther: but, for the component parts, the cruor. and ſerum ; with the compotent prin- 
rigles of theſe, viz, the oi), ' phlegm, &c. their form, properties, Sc. whence ariſe the craſis, colour, yer, ſpecific | 
Sr, of blood 3 Dictionary. vriters do nbt ordinarily trouble themſelyes. 
the artißce - Px or Ray we get free of 2 vaſt load of plebeian . which muſt have? grea eatly in- 


cumbered us; the grammar and analogy of 1: . us from a ſtall greater number of all Kinds. The 
various ſtates of the ; word, conſidered as it comes —_ differen of ſpeech, and 8 aſſumes 
> hi 3 deriewng 55 . 
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8 woo in one bare of 5 Which don not belongs to) it in b another, weder 4 it in ae as: precipitate, Preci- 
. pitant, precipriation, cc. N | 
._ - *THIS gives an occaſion to mention a e kind of 98 heads praftiſed i in our ba "Though 

ttnterd be ordinanly'a great deal of difference between the ſeyeral ſtates or Eads of the fame word, e. g. 
: refleting, reflettion, 'reflexible,” &c. the fame as between the action and quality, the power and the exerciſe of i it in 

- this'or chat caſe, the cauſe and the effect; yet authors take no difficulty of uſing them promiſcuouſly ; which 
would make dowpright nonſenſe, wete the readers to Keep to the ſtrict import of the Sora. But the truth is, 

they are not ſo critical about the matter: if the meaning come within their reach, they ju "at it, and are glad to 

take it; without waiting to ſee whether it would reach them in its preſent direction, or w it might not ra- 

cher fall hort, or fly by them. What confuſion ſhould we make, even in our belt and cleareſt writers, were we to 
Teſolve not to underſtand them but according to the ſtrict rules of gram Sehe and not indulge them the liberty of 
uſing one word for another ? In a thouſand caſes, the fame idea is den "Dy pps n thus, wely, Dn 

 - _@ mnedicine 13 good, or, or againſt, the worms, plague, We. F 
I may be urged, that as cuſtom has authorized this' Iititidinarian priftics, it is beconie of qxaminatic au- 
| .Thority: 3" and that as the licence 1 is khown, it cannot deceive us; ſince the readers are led, on ſuch occaſions, to 

relax the bands of jrammar, aud annul the difference between words; i in order to admit one a ſubſtitute ſor it 
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other. But I am afraid this e ſcarce indemnifies us from the abuſe, "Beſides the' extrao embarraſs 
of reading what is this promiſcdouſſy written; it is not always we know when and how to ſuperſede the ſtrict im- 
port of an author's Words; and make him ſpeak ſenſe in his Gn deſpite. 'This I take to be none of the leaſt oc- 
caſions*of controverſy and ens owing.to language, comes pear error deſpair of DES reftified, unleſs 
in a new ne 12 nn 2 a 2 n IF | 

I ſhall not here enter DS TI Tee Book nog . . er del 
1 others, for which: the reader may e een ictionary itſelf. 


eee wil be e 6 fads nr 6 the ry and ba pain ro Beben 
* 22 Plc cr i Hae bers hve trek with dificatits envugh ©s-the courls of tis work, The very bulk 
HE and dimenſiqns of it confeſs as much, and the variety of its matter ſtill. more. But theſe were natural difficulties, 
| Ippendanit to the very dein; and therefore did nor/affidt us ſo much as ſome-others, Which aroſe from it at ſe- 
cond- hand, or were to it, as N were, by ncident. And ſuch was the preſent ſtate of our N 
5 which don were aint whe talc the bet ſcheme, and broken throagh the belt n meaſures, thut cou) 
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intereſt in knowlege. s aredolemn' things, as they! are repreſentatives. of ideas themſelves, and uſed on moſt 


occaſions in their ng bs or conſbinations of ideas, are fill more ſo; as much as complex engines are 
bf farther and nicer conlideration than the ſimple mechanit powers. But who would imagine this, to g ener 
 Wanton uſe we make of them.; and with how Tile ſcat or diſeretion words are treated amo job 
| thinks Hitiſelf p privileged to alter, or ſer afide, the old; and iner introduce few ones at pleufurc. — Kher 
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225 the faſhions, and the folljes, of our neighbour countries; but we even eh them their words 
8 that our language continues in's perpetual fluct and no . - is for two 

þ mY 1 ad oz een „ 248 book's 4 45 + 4 * n 139 8 Za: 
— e e e 4 K. 8 When h got tio of three 


names for ſome one member: and thinks himſelf over-ſocked, it is odds he has not half. Ates e he knows 
what the thing is natecf in Engliſh; bur he muſt likewiſe learn what the French, Italians, Latins; and Gre 
likewiſe call it, or ff en ity find himſelf at a ſtand. Thus it is in the caſe of Allet, lifts; Mels, r tg, plathands, 
bandelets; lenid' 5, and guten; of 'chaplets, aftragals, baoons, and foren; of 2 gicules, Aoncincs, nd , 
chmutiums, ovees, and alas ; ovitins; o-, rchinu , quarter-rounds,"boultinie, &c. between which, chere are no 
Known; allowed diffefehces ; but they ate eithet uſed inciſcriminatety, or diſtinguiſhed arbitrarily 3 one perſon 
 - makingy this distinction, And che next another, or perhaps none at all err Neu rr to Picticharirs, 
we ſhould have a different one for every author. „„ 14% Þ > F147 | $0 MII HODGE 1" 3 AY +4, 51 
© BYT-the miſchief does not end here: for as the antient᷑ arts are, -incaiaey desde ir tom the modern 
_ rhe uſe of theiy terms 7 involves us in a new Confüſion, and males the faine word: ſtand in an antient au- 
chor ſpr one thing, and im a modern for unotber- Thus it 9 Lanta, Ste. In effect) there 
132 1 eg r wen og ds des alferene Dietionary ef 
every ditterent 4 ii! HIS) 2 a 
45 "Fs E-trach is,” | 6 of ie rde än m t om n Daene, ſtand on no better authority 
ſome" one fantiful aurhor ; who has met with Dictionary-wtiters fond enough to take 
. ee ee ee goods. By ſuct means theſe exotics have | 
ind of cutrene/; ſo that a would be thought defective without them. To omit even out 
would be thought a fail 3 and might eyen be eſteemed, by ſore,” as n 
eſs acdouhts we Have been oblige#-to-temporize-u little, hom much 4 againſt the grain p and thus, 
ee contributed ws the ith Anker lebe of number pf words, which ve had much malay haye | 
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| 2 „ becauſe there is the moſt analogy between them, and they uſually retain more of the origin an 
han thoſe tranſplanted from other languages.—Such a reform would reduce our diftionaries to more reaſonable 
dimenſions; and difencumber the arts of half the difficulty now to be ſurmounted in attaining them. | 
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: In wund and Rignificancy. I chink the learned languages ought to have the preference to the modern, becauſe every 


may be ſuppoſed to have read, but not to have travelled; and our country words I would goo: 0 any 
etymgiogy, 


* 


of lexic have A 
- writers of that claſs have furniſhed us wit 


; cept | | agues | 
gient, faſtuouſneſs thouſand in ene a e e . ; 
people ate without. We are already over-run with this writer's ſcarecrows: what ſhall ye be, when, having thus 


122 the lels angry with him, for that he has carried the abuſe fo far, as muſt not only ſave people from being 45 


l 


ee Who ought to have ſtrangled them ere they came to light, yet, if ever they ſtir abroad, they muſt in- 


fallibly de Knocked o'the head, j; bid a $76: do atone ts, 
HW oddly will our practice in this reſpe look, when confronted with that of our neighbogrs ? One of the 


molt learned men, and beſt critics, of the laſt age, M. Menage, incurred infinite cenſure, for only endenvouring 
to introduce the fingle word pro/ateur, and could not ſueceed in it; notwithſtanding that a word of that import 
was confeffedly wanting in the French, and both the ſound and analogy of the new word were unenceptionable. 


10 ferurn — The different ſtates of different arts is remarkable: ſome of them have been refined to a degree 


of ſubtiley that has ruined them; as metaphyſics, and logics: others have ſcarce had any culture, but lie waſte 
and oyer-run for want of it; as agriculture, c. The groſſneſs of ſome is their fault; it being ſuch as diſguſts 


und forbids a delicate mind from purſuing them: in others, their ſubtilty and nicety is their bane, as leaving 


nothing for the mind to feed on. What meagre fare, for inſtance, are the ſchool rules, and doctrines of mediums, 


- and extremes ? &c. They furniſh us, indeed, with relations, and true relations too: but theſe ſo remote from all 
purpoſes of e e / VV. ß ĩ go hn 
I js certain, all our knowlege and arts ultimately refer to the great end of preſervation. The faculties of the 
mind, like thoſe of the body, were not given us for the mere exerciſe, or gratification, of them, but in ſubſer- 
viency to farther purpoſes. Our knowlege is all originally a ſort of revelation; and the Divine Being reveals - 
nothing to us for the mere vague fake of our knowing it, but that it may miniſter to his ends, the being and 
well-being of his creatures. Our perceptions and notices are ſecond cauſes, or at leaſt occaſions, of what we do; 
and, no doubt, are under the direction of him for whom we do, whoſe glory is ſerved thereby. In reality, they 
all centre and terminate, at laſt, in our preſervation; and, according as they are farther from, or nearer to, this 
point, they are found fainter or ſtronger; very near, they are palpable and cogent; as they recede, they on- 


tinually abate of their clearneſs and evidence; and when arrived at a certain diſtance, they dwindle to nothing, 


and are loſt. At a great height from this centre, the nexus, or chain, whereby things are held together; and in 
virtue whereof we conclude from things known, to things unknown, becomes inſenſible; ſo. that we loſe our hold, 
and wander on we know not where. Our faculties here faulter ; the objects they meet with are inadequate to them; 
the air grows too thin for reſpiration. But where we leave off, there; poſſibly, ſome ſuperior order of beings 


« 


may take it up. 


IN effect, the ſeveral arts have been cultivated to more or leſs purpoſe; as: dur preſervation is mort or leſs 
mediately intereſted in them: and by this key one might almoſt venture to judge which arts are capable of 
xing carried ſtill farther, and which not.—Our knowlege of very great; and of very little things, is very im- 
perfect, e gr. of very great and little ohen, diftances, ſounds, &c. And the reaſon, no doubt, is, that there 

is but hetle relation between us and them; ſo that we are but little intereſted in the knowlege of them. Thoſe 


things we have neceſſarily and immedis nediately to do withal, are made to our reach: for the reſt, it is no great mats 


AND yet our curioſity has'fourd means of making even theſe more cognizable thah otherwiſe they are: we 
can, in ſome meaſure, alter the eſtabliſhed relation between our faculties and their objects, and make uſe of one 


law of nature to undo, or ſuperſede, another. Thus we can magnify a little ſound, or little body, or a little 


" BUT chere is no great advantage in this: we only, by theſe means, come at a better apprehenſion of things 
_ which nature" ſeemed . — out" of our way, for no other reaſon but becauſe they did not concern us, leſt we 


of = 


ſhould be engaged to miſtake, and Tun after things we had no buſineſs with; to the neglect of thoſe with which we 


 have.—Thus anatomy is found vf leſs uſe in plryſie than at firſt ſight one would imagine; as being employed in 


taking things aſunder, and conſidering them in parts, which nature intended to act in conjunction. There is I 
know not what ſecret law, whereby the effect of a thing is, as it were, annexed to its integral ſtate; ſo that in 


proportion 25 50 either ditmiviſh it, or enlarge it, its effect is altered, in a manner beyond what we can wall ac- 


count for, from the bare confideration of magnitude. 


"ABUNDANCE" of che les uſeful notices we find were kept back, and left-to be accidetifally turned up in 
courſe of time: ſuch as the knowlege of optic glaſſes, and their effects This affords an illuſtration of the good- 

neſs of nature, in-contriving, "that things moſt uſeful and neceſſary ſhou!d be moſt obvious, ſo as to be almoſt dif- 
coverable by a fort of inſtinct; and the other leſs immediately uſeful ones left to be accidentally turned ee . 
courſe of experiment and diſquiſition. We may admire her wiſdom ſtill farther in this, that ſhe ſhould, 


were, go out of her way,” and annex a ſort of pleaſure beyond het main purpoſe, to the knowlege even of things 


not immediately uſeful, in order'to engage us to induſtry and activity. This ſhews that ſhe has ends to ſerve by | 
that very activity; _ — —— is the beſt demonſtration in the world of the neceſſity we are under to purſue 
knowlege ; and may raiſe a ſuſpicion, hat this very purſuit may poſſibly contribute to dur preſervation, 1 ſome i 


y ſhould be carried to ſuch a length, conſidering the narrowneſs of its ob- 


farther manner not yet attended o: 


_ *T.1 8” no wonder the {chool-philoſoph 


Ickt, and the great number of hands to-culkivate it, for ſo long a ume. its chief employment is in aſſigning and 
enumerating the characters and differences of our perceprions, taken as they are excited in us in the gatural courſe 


of things by which it is diſtinguiſhed from the modern philoſophy, whictr is chiefly employed in means to vary 


aud modify-theſe"perceptions';"and thus find out further relations and differences chan would otherwiſe have pg. 
peared. The philoſophers of the former kind are contented totaler nature as ſhe comes home to them, and ap: 

ply their reaſonings thereto without more ado: thoſe of the latter go out in queſt of her, to have more matter 1 

reaſon ußon. The former are more contemplative, the latter more active; t former, in fine, reaſon, abſtrüct, 

aud diſcourſe, more; the latter, obſerve, try, and deſcribe, more. e | 
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diſtance, Cc. or we can diminich large ones ; and thus make things, in ſome meaſure, adequate objects, that 
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in its firſt ſtare; is like food in the ſtomach, Which may pleaſe and ſatisfy us, but is of no uſe to the body til 
farther prepared : it muſt be catried farther, and aſſimilated, ere it feed us. The modern philoſophy is not 


SENSIBL. 15 ænomena, 


ceived, . the reaſons thereof, or be able to form rules for avoiding the like. The ſeveral. opinions that 


frequentiy 


| NewrTontan PrlLosoray, GRAVITATION, Oc. 
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WHAT has been ſpoken of the ſchool-philoſophy reminds us of aſtrology, the terms whereof are not omitted 
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0 properly a philſophy, as the adit, or opening, of one: its matter has yet only undergone the! firſt con- 
coction: we are yet chi 


cdocdion: we are yer chiefly converſant about new-phyſical relations, learned by ſenſation; whereas, to bring it to 
| the perfection required, it muſt have undergo 


[7 


fics, as ſuch, do not make 


171 


THE ſchool-philoſophy, however, is of ſome: farther uſe, as matter of hiſtory: we learn by it how people 


- have thought, what views have Obtained, and in What various manners the ſame thing has been conceived, 
Which, though it be knowlege, as it were; once removed, yet is not intirely uſeleſs. |. The hiſtory of human 


is, no doubt, the moſt valuable of all others; it being this alone that can make the baſis of a Juſt 


logy, of juſt phyſics. We muſt know wherein people haye failed, or fallen ſhore, ar been de- 


8 7 
+ % 4 * 


in the preſent work: though there were not wanting other cirtumſtantial reaſons, which had alſo their ſhare; as 
the neceſſity hereof to the underſtanding, not only of the antient writers, but even of the modern ones, who 
Fequently combat,” remark, c upon the antient notions. To which it may be added, that abundance. of our 


and are derived from them, and therefore could not be ſo completely underſtood without them. 


quired into, to find its nature. This alone were enough to have engaged us not to omit that part of learning 


* THE language of the antient and modern philoſophy is not very different: the chief diverſity is in the dif- 
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perfectly; and the reſult was, a promiſcuous image, wherein we neither'ſee the old nor the new diſtinctly. 


|. whole ſyſtem having been drawn from miſapprehenſions of this very word, which keep half the philoſophers in 
Europe ſtill at a diſtance 
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r has been ſaid hitherto, has been, on the advantageous fide of my work: to acquit myſelf to the 
reader, it will be n:ceſſary I turn the medal, and repreſent ſome thin $ which appear on the contrary ſide. 
The book, in reality, is not without conſiderable fing of mts Thats than one. The curious reader muſt 
expect he will here meet with omiſſions, and there with redundancies; here the method and ceconotny are not kept 
3 there an article is imperfectly tres ted: here, a paſſage from ſome other language is not ſufficiently naturalized; 
there, * ſentiment of ſome other author is not ſufficiently digeſted': here, in fine, the author was overſeen; and 
: $6 ONE might palliate theſe objections, by alleging, that * they are things not peculiar to this work, but ex- - 
tend to all the kind ; that moſt of them ariſe, of neceſſity, from the very nature and form of a Dictionary; 
and that many of them are not peculiar even to a Dictionary, but are found in all extenſive undertakings, and 
ate appendant to the yery beſt part of the deſign, its univerſality,” | But, inſtead of extenuating, I had rather be 
.,.... e 
FOR grers they cannor be very few, conſideriog the hands through which moſt parts of our know lege have 
paſſed, and from whom we are obliged to take many of our accounts! What one author, upon the narroweſt 
ſubject can be produced, that has not his ſhare of them? And what Argus could poſſibly fee and cotrect the 
overlights in all the authors he had to do with? Scaliger. in his exercitations againſt Cardan, has ſhewn ſome 
twenty thouſand in one ſmall work ; and no one imagines he has picked it perfectly clean. Let Cardan was no ill 
author. Bayle's chief deſign in compoſing his dictionary, was to detect the errors in Moreri; which he ſucceeded 
in ſo well, that his book has been called the errata of Moreri's. Yet is not Bayle himſelf without his errors : a 
Jate writer has di covered ſome twenty-five in a ſingle article of not quite ſo many lines. F. Hardouin, in the 
preface to his Num Antig i Popu ori m & Urbium, ſays, it may be called Errata Antiquariorum; and yet M. 
Vaillant ſpied not leſs than three hundred errors at the firſt reading it over. So eaſy a matter is it to diſcover faul s 
in others, and ſo difficult to prevent them in ourſelves ! The moſt learned Dr.*****:whyg offered to point out five 
- thouſand. faults in the Lexicon of Heſychius, has been charged with committing forty-ſix in his emendations of the 
 #irſt book of Horace's Od , beſides ninety in the notes. | 5 YL 
 +NOTHING. of this Kind can appear ſurpriſing, 


| f this Kind when we confider'on what a multitude of fides a man is 
acceſſible-to ertor!-,An author we truſt to, deceives us—our own judgment betrays us our attention leaves us for 


a moment—our very eyes and hands play us falſe—or, ſuppoſe we eſcape all theſe ſnares : an amanvenis ſhall 
bring us into the ſcrape z; or, if we get clear here too, we are in imminent danger of miſcarrying in the printer's 


hands. 8 ö 0 , I 44 I | RO 5 r . Ds x ; | Fi i _ 

INa work of any copliderable extent, and variety of matters, it ſeems impoſſible not to err. All the qualifi- 
cations requilite for a faultleſs writer, ſcarce ever concurred in a more ſignal manner than they did in Joſ. Scaliger, 
whole book de Emendatione Temporum is one of the top performances n the whole compaſs of literature. Let has 


F. Petaudiſcovered, at leaſt, a thouſand flips in it !—Who then can be ſafe? He only who writes nothing, or net 


to nothing. If a Baronius will compile Annals; Du Pin, a Bibliotbegue; or Bailler, Fugemens des Savans; what 
IHE moſt we can ſay, is, that we hope there wil 


% Ry 
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| be few errors found in the preſent work, in compariſon with 
others of the like kind: many thouſands we have corrected, both in the Dictionaries and other writings we have 
collected from, by means of the light which other parts of knowlege afforded : but after ſo large an harveſt; no 
doubt, there remains r fatter ourſelves, however, that what we have overlooked; the 
reader will frequently be enabled to correct, by the means here afforded ; and that there will not be many errors 

- found in the book, which the book itſelf will not help to reftify, oo pn 

As to emiſſont, there is ſcarce any avoiding them; and the more intelligent the reader is, the more of this kind 


£ 


% 0 $ 


he will neceſſarily diſcover. Indeed, I muſt own myſelf greatly a debtor on this ſcore; and though at preſent in- 


ſolvent, yet if the teader will give me credit, it ſhall be my endeavour to ſee all I owe dict arged: if not in a lump, 
e eee en . 
FOR redundancies, people will hardly be agreed about them. After one man has picked what he thinks fit of 
dis kind, and laid it by, tis odds but a ſecond taxes his temerity, and want of taſte, and reſtores half of thetn to 
their places ; and a third will, perhaps, be tempted to replace the remainder. ee ene, Tarn By ths ag, 
As to arregularities, and breaches of wee I will not claim impunity on the ſcore of being the firſt that has 
attempted to introduce any certain rules or method into this way of writing: but there will be, at leaſt; this pe · 
culiarity attending my caſe, that I cannot eaſily be indicted for the breach of any laws but my own. -I am 
ſenſible, however, there is no point I have been more delinquent in, than this of method: and that the references, 
and neceſſary connexions between the parts, which ſhould ſhew their relation, and help to put them together, are 
but 8 either dropt. by which the reader is left without his clue; or miſplaced, by which he is put on a 
3 TH references, it may be neceſſary to obſerve, are of two kinds; the one rea, which directs to ſome brher, 
article, wherein the matter in hand is further explained; the other grammatical, or verbal, ſerving to indicate ſome,” 
eh nana er 9: Nt name; e. gr. ſome ſynonym, paronym, oppoſite, etymon, or the like. The uſe of, 
the former is palpable, as they are converſant. about the relation of zhings ; that of the latter is more obſcure, as 
dealing only in the xclaciops of words: her ate theſe as ef to the work, conſidered us a DiRtionary,. as the 
others are to it, conſidered as a body, or ſyſte mn. ne, 
As to jejuneneſs,. and crudity, no doubt, there muſt be a deal of that kind, covſidering the ſhort time ſo 
5 228 of fruit had to hang and ripen. Much of it was gathered ere it could poſſibly be matured ; fo that 


I 


is no wonder it now-and- then taſtes* of the wood. But POS aſide this; if a man may not be al- 
lowed to ſay a good number of but indifferent things in the compals. of five hundfed ſheets, T know not who 

: would be an author. a l . 5 evi . 15 i ; ” k 2, * 6 g . a N | by 2 75 ies Fe ; n OUR ITY 
LAST LT, co there being little ve, and of my own growth, I muſt here „ het $5016) and, from 
. Canfeſſions turn $0. vindication.— The work is, What it ought to be, a eolle7ion;, not the produce of one man's 
wit, for-that would. go but a little way; but of a whole commonwealth. If any perſon: will undertake to write 
* DiQonary,..cven..of ſome one particular art, from his own fund alone, a man may fafely venture to. forerel, 
that ir will not he good for much... I dg not pretend to entertain my gueſts at this rate, with juſt what my 
own ſcanty granaries afford-:- the whole country is ranſacked to make them the filter: banquet. ' Nobody 
that fell in my way. has been ſpared, antient nor modern, foreign nor domeſtic, Chtiſtian, nor Jew, nor Elea 
dben; Phileſdphert. divines, mathernaticians, critics, caſuiſts, grammariaris, phyſicians, antiquarics, mechanics, | 


— 15 


be deen l brought under concribution.. ss. r 
 - NONE of my predecefiors.can. blame me for the yſe I have made of them ; finee it is heir own avowed prac- 


ies. Jeg kind-of privilege attached to the office of lexicographer 3 H not by any formal grant, yet by can» =» 


| nivagce,..Aat leaſt e have already aſſumed the bee for 
n 18 wt 
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W a right 8 to one's ſelf; if it be oe abſurd, pet it is ſordid. + The words we ſpeak, may, 
. | | - the breath we emit, is not more vague and common than our thoughts, when divulged in print. bel ou may as 
del protiibir people to uſe the light that ſhines in their eyes, becauſe it comes from your candle: e en clap it in 
dak lantern; and ler us net be amuſed and dazled by it; if we may not be the bettet for the good chiugs, jet 
us not be the worle for the ill and indifferent ones mixed with teen 
M ſee the ſame thought, which was firſt ſtarted in one author under a world of 2 borrowed by an. 
other become farther improved, and ripened ; and at length, being tranſmitted to a third, yield fruit in-abun- 
dance. All plants will not thrive in . that will 80 them; e in their mother beds: whence. 
SOM E perſons, 2 50 TE 1 ut. ictionaties, abridgments, and compilations whatever. The 
Scaligers, Salmaſius's, Hyets, and other critics, proteſt againſt every thing that may tend to facilitate and ſhorten 
che courſe of ſtudy; as it tends, at the fame time, to leſſen diligence and application, to exempt men from the pn 
neceſſity of going to che fountain heads and thus renders them ſuperficial.” What we Er ali), tay they, 1 | 
oft again as ealily: one ofthe chief fruits of ſtudy is, to epure men to labour and attention: What room is left for 2% 
te judgment to act, Where every thing is methodized, and laid in order? what occalio9 for the memory, where | 
2 man can immediately have recourſe to every thing he wants? and who would burden his head with a ſtock ef 
* knowlege, Which be can always keep by him on much cafer terms? It is added, chat the exact and profound 
learning of the: antient writers was: chicfly owing to this, thar chey had no ſuch helps which obhged them to 


go painfully to the ſources, and ſtudy their authors at firſt hand. 
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Fils is the common. ftile of men of the firſt-rate erudition; and were it only directed to thoſe” who aſpite 
do the ſame rank with tlemſelyes, it would e ee excellent. e who oa ook — on on that 
bench -muſt go to work the ſevere way; he muſt not ſtudy, e gr. antiquity, in Dictionarits, or even in mo. 

ö dern N in the antient e ray ae the Zewi/h antiquities, x inſtance, nn, the books of the Old Y 

Teſtament, Philo, Joſephus, the Talmud, Maimonides, and che Rabbins ; the Grecian, in Homer, the antient | 
- - -ragedians, Ariſtophanes's comedies, Diodorus Siculus, Pauſanias, Athenzus, and others: the Roman, in Livy, 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, and other antients in both languages; the Cbriſtian in the Acts of the apoſtles, and the 
- Greek and Latin fathers. . Theſe he: is to be reading night and day, in order to arrive at the right 


. 1 


underſtanding of them, meditating, and making frequent reflections on them, ſtriving to penetrate into all 
remarks, and improvements, ſuggeſted in the writings and comments of the more learned among the mo- 
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AI. this, no doubt, is excellent —Bur it is not many ſubjects or branches of ſcience that à man can thus 
go throcgh! And the greater part of mankind condi of Toch as are not enough intreſted in any "one, 
de folicitous about ſo thorough and profound a knowlege of it —Add, that t oſe who' do, are forced, on 
mam occaſions, to make uſe of Dictionaries, and other helps; and that thoſe who ſpeak moſt conteriptuouſly | 
of thao the farve,, oftener . 
- - I'N-reality, a reduction of che vaſt bull of univerſal knowlege into "a leſſer compaſs (as T have elſewhere bad 

_ _ _occafion+ to obſerve) is of no ſmall advantige to all thoſe concerned in the acquiſition” of learning, that is, of 
all perſons in general: for I.know of no rank, condition, or even fex,. that ie diſpenſed from the neceſfity of 
cultivating and improving their own minds. By means hereof a ſtock of knowlege' becomes attainable on eaſy 

terms, ſufficient for the purpoſes of moſt perſons, except thoſe who make learning their more immediate pro- 
fen; and for thoſe too in molt parts of ſcience, except that which makes their immediate province. Such 
a defign may perhaps ſeem moſt adapted to the uſes of men of buſineſs, who cannot ſpend a deal of time z/or 
of men of pleaſure, who do not care to be at ſuch pains in the purſuit of Knowlege: but it would be no'leſs ad- 
a eous 20 men of letters and ſtudy, whatever faculty or branch of ſcience they devote thetnſelves to; ſince 
Polymathy, or a general acquaintanoe with all the reſt, is indiſpenſably requiſite to arrive at an entelleney in any 
one, by reaſon of that near connexion which is between the ſeyeral ſciences, and the -mutual-lights they afford 
eech other. And what a vaſt career does this open? What a multitude of books and ſubjects will they have to 
make their way 3 and what helps are not requiſite to facilitate ſo laborious a courſe? Without theſe, 
either a man's whole life will be in danger to be ſpent in preliminaries, and preparing himſelf for his province. 
or he muſt reſolve to ſet out with leſs ceremony, exclude the numerous kindred ſciences out of his ſcheme, and 
ketrench himſelf within the narrow limits of a ſingle one. This, it muſt be owned, is but too often done, to the 
no ſmall diſhonour both of learning itſelf, and of thoſe who cultivate it. By this means the ſciences bgcome 
cantoned out into ſo many ſeparate diſtricts, and the due communication between them is cut off by which 
eech is defrauded of the improvements which might. be derived to it from the reſt, Hence, in great meaſure, 
che inferiority of the modern authors to the antient. A narrow compals of knowlege, it is certain, will not enable 
4 man to write wich- that dignity and maſterhood, which is found in moſt of the antient writers; who, beſides 
cthe particular ſcience they wrote on, were converſant in all the reſt. Thoſe who have the leaſt acquaintance” with 
te antient method of ſtudy, know how ſevere they were on this head: a man was not allowed to be an orator, 
mauſtorian, poet, grammarian, or even architect, or muſician, much leſs a philoſopher, withour the whole circle of 

Ciences.— The fame we; ſtill find inſiſted on as neceſſary by later writers, though the difficulty of arriving at it 

is Þ much increaſed, and the modern Cyciope ia become ſo vaſtly more extenſive, as well as intricate, than the 

Antient. How many new arts and ſciences, and new appendages of. old ones, come under conſideration among 

uu, that the antients overlooked ? How many An guage, living and dead, is a modern obliged to learn, when 2 

- _ Roman or Athenian was thought ſufficiently furnith with one, or two? And how many difficulties have we 

0 e withal in the acquiſition of their ſciences 3 the antient chronology, for inſtance, geography, or the 
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= | the: Som whic were fee? We charge ourſelves with the knowlege of their affairs, as well as our own ; 
. — minutely 2 their ſciences, but my moſt indifferent actions and cuſtoms, and their ver words and 

"Eh © which with us make ſpacious fields of learning, under the denomination of antiquity and philotogy.” The 

© dilemma then is apparent; either our talents and application mult be greater, or our lives muſt be longer than 
proficiency mult de ls in proportion, unleſs ſame means de had recourſe to,” 40 
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ij it were in embryo. How many curious obſervations, and anomalous caſes, are ſcattered in the writings of 
modern philoſophers, which want to be reduced to ſyſtems ? And what numerous lights are held forth in the . 
vritings of modern virtuoſo's, for ſupplying divers. deſiderata in the ſciences, to no purpoſe ?—How many 
operations are chere, both of nature and art, of which we have imperfect notices, which want to be compared, and 
traced more minutely ? Tranſmutations, petrefactions, reproductions of organical parts, recompoſitions of bodies 
tom their principles, reſuſcitations, meliorations, accelerations of growth, multiplications of ſpecies; to ſay 
nothing, of transfuſions, inoculations, injections, and the like; which are like to periſh, as multitudes have done 
before them, for want of time to purſue them. _ | ö | | 
IJ O do juſtice to a collection, I mean a general and promiſcuous one, it has its advantages, Where numbers 
of things are thrown precariouſly rogether, we ſometimes diſcover relations among them, which we ſhould never 
have thought of looking for; as the painter's and ſculptor's fancy is frequently led on to the boldeſt and moſt 
maſterly deſigns, by ſomething they ſpy in the fortuitous ſketches of chance or nature; inſomuch that a cele- 
brated Italian makes no ſcruple to lay this down as the firſt origin and occaſion of all theſe arts. *Tis certain moſt 
of our knowlege is empirical, the reſult of accident, occaſion, and caſual experiment; *tis but very little we owe 
to dogmatizing and method ; which, as already obſerved, are poſterior things, and only come in play after the 
game is ſtarted. It was, in all probability, the hand of chance, that firſt threw ſulphur, charcoal, and ſaltpetre, 
together 3 and little did he who thus 3 gunpowder, imagine he was inventing a new art of making war. 
IIS, indeed, ſurpriſing, to conſider what ſlender experiments and obſervations many of the capital doctrines 
have ariſen from: the blows of a ſmith's hammer on his anvil are ſaid to have given. riſe to the muſical notes; 
which Guido, a your friar, perfected by what he obſerved in conning over his beads.—The inventions of print- 
ing, of glaſs, © dying, of the dipping- needle, of phoſphorus, of teleſcopes, of taffety, of antimony, c. are 
ſuppoſed to have ariſen in the like manner; as the reader may find under their proper articles; and how many 
more we know not, by reaſon the great obſcurity of their firſt riſe, ere they attained a degree of uſefulneſs and 
rfetion fit to be taken notice of, has buried the particular circumſtances thereof. If we will hear the antient 
Phenicians and Egyptians, among whom moſt of the arts are ſuppoſed to have ariſen, they all came from caſual 
' obſervations; geometry from the inundations of the Nile; the flight of the crane gave occaſion to the invention 
of the rudder ; the ibis taught to adminiſter a glyſter; the ſwallow to build; and the ſpider to weave, Ec. In 
effect, a new obſervation, in ſome peoples minds prepared for it, is like a ſpark in an heap of gunpowder, which 
may blow a whole mine, | | | 


WHAT advantages may not philoſophy be expected to derive from ſuch a collection, or farrago, of arts, 
when it is conſidered, that every circumſtance, every article, of an art, is to be looked upon as a datum, a phæ- 
nomenon, or experiment in philoſophy ? and that the leaſt of them may poſſibly be the foundation of a new item? i 
Aro confider only the dying öf cloth; or tapning, or currying, of leather; what is the whole proceſs, but a 5 
ſeries of phyſical effects, ariſmg from new applications of body to body? And how many lectures will the philo- 7 
ſopher have, from paiating, gardening, agriculture, Ic. touching planting, ingrafting, pruning, expoſure, oy | 
preflion, walls, Cc. which tnight never have come in his way but by fach a chance? When a thing is one ſtarted, — 
it may be applied infinite ways, and nobody knows where it will ſtoßp. e 
THROUGHOUT the whole of this work a particular regard has been had, both in the choice of the ſeveral 
\ heads, and in amplifying on them, te the extending of our views, and opening new tracks, new ſcents, new 
viſta's. . We have endeavoured not only to furniſh the mind, but to enlarge it, by placing it in a great variety 
of ſituations, and preſenting to it the ſentiments, notions, manners, cuſtoms, Sc. of moſt ages, people, ſes, Sc. 


go 
* * 


that have any dung bew, unuſcalg 2 ow rare 4 vt. 36). e on. ee e 
SUCH a veriety of views, and manners of miner ing, is a ſure remedy againſt being too violently attached to 

any one; ind . Webel way of preventing the making of pedants, 6 5 orb 797 Kind. K ma be ſaid, 

that every art, every ſyſtem, tends to give the mind a particular turn; and that the only way of maintaining it 

in its natural rectitude, is by calling in other oppoſite ones, by way of counter- balance. Thus what is unſufferable 

in the mere mathematician, critic, grammarian, chymiſt, poet, or herald, is qualified, and rendered amiable, by 

due adnmttute of the del. FTC Tb i B24 RE TY 1 
THIS, indeed, is not the way to make a very great progreſs in any art; but at the ſame time it is the only 

way to hinder our being ſpoiled by any. Though this is only to be underſtood with regard to perſonal benefit: 

for no doubt the public is more benefited by the mere purſuers of particular arts, than by the general appliers to 

all: ſince, by the former, each is brought to greater perfection, and the mixture and temperament wanting in the 
individuals is found in the whole. | 5 | fs 

' TO conclude, the ultimate view of a work of this kind ſhould be, the forming a ſound mind, i. e. acquire- 

ing a ſyſtem of popes and notions agreeing to the ſyſtem of things, or in the relations thereto intended by its 

author. The end of learning and ſtudy, is not the filling our heads with other mens ideas; that is an enrichment. 

which may prove for the worſe; [richneſs is only a matter of ſecondary conſideration; ſoundneſs is the firſt, There 

are many manures which the huſbandman dare not uſe, oy reaſon they would corrupt the land, at the ſame time 

they enriched it, and lay the foundation of a diſeaſe, which would in the end impoveriſh, and make it ſpend itſelf 

in unprofitable weeds.—But it muſt be owned, mens heads are not ſo eaſily filled: the memory is not ſo tenacious 

as we may imagine; ideas are tranſient things, and ſeldom ſtay long enough with us to do us either much good, 

or harm: ten to one but- what we read to-day, is moſt of it forgot again to-morrow. And what chiefly . 

makes new ideas of any ſignificancy, is their extending and enlarging the mind, and making it more capacious, 

and fuſceptible.— But neither is this enlargement the laſt aim; but is chiefly of uſe, as it contributes to the 

increaſing our ſenſibility, to the making our faculties more ſubtile and adequate, and giving us a more ex- 

quilite perception of things that occur; and thus enabling us to judge clearly, pronounce boldly, conclude 

readily; diſtinguiſh accurately, and to apprehend the manner and reaſons of our deciſions. To which end ſeveral 

things may conduce, that are not ſo much direct matters of knowlege, as collateral to it; for inſtance, much 

of the ſcheol-philoſophy, which, by exerciſing and exciting the mind, has a kind of inſtrumental tendency to | 

ſharpen its faculties, and needs only be read, not retained, to produce its effect. But even this does pot amount 

to the full and adequate end of knowlege : this is only improving the organ ; and there muſt be ſome farther 

end in ſuch improvement. No man ſharpens his weapon on the ſole conſideration of having it ſharp, but to be 

the fitter for uſe. Briefly then, our faculties being only ſo many inlets whereby, and according to the meaſure 

whereof, we receive intimations of the Creator's will, and the effects of his power and action; all the improve- 

ments made in them, have a tendency to ſubject us more intirely to his influence and direction; and thus make 

us conſpire, and move more in concert with the reſt of his works, to accompliſh the great end of all things. In _ 

which our happineſs. and perfection conſiſt :; the perfection of a ſingle nature ariſing in proportion as it contri. 

butes to that of the univerſe. bi e , 8 *** 
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A vowel, and the firſt lettet of the Engliſh, and 
The grammarians will needs have A the firſt 
9 letter in all languages; and ſome of them affign 

a natural reaſon for it, viz. that it is the moſt 
ſimple, and the eaſieſt pronounced of all atticulate founds.— 


ſound nature puts forth at 
and that it needs no other motion to form itz but a bare 


opening of the lips. 


Covarruvias, refining on this ſentiment of Scaliger, obſerves, 
very gravely, that the firſt ſound put forth by boys; is 4; but 

that girls firſt put forth E; each pronouncing the initial letter 
of the name of the firſt paretit of its reſpective ſex. Dr. Lit | 

* makes the one ſpeak the final, and 


tleton, ſetting Adam aſide 
the other the initial letter of the mother of mankind, EvA.— 
But it is in vain that authors compare the A of the Engliſh, 


Latin; French, c. with the Aleph of the Hebrews; or the 
Eliph of the Arabs. Thoſe two letters have no conformity 


with our A, except in this, that they are the firſt of their ſe- 
veral alphabets. What ſets them very far aſunder; is, that 
theſe oriental a's are not vowels. ; | 


Some critics take the Hebrew Aleph to be neither vowel, | 


nor conſonant, but what the g arians call an aſpirate, or 
pneumatic letter; like the H in the Latin, and our e oh 
adding, that St. Jerom appears to have had the ſame thought, 
who probably learnt it from the Jews of the ſchool of Tibe - 
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To confirm this, Jul. Scaliger obſerves; that is the firſt | 
0 crying or ſmiling of infant; 
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double, Hala, for Ala; which not being enough, they 
ſerted an h between them, Abaln: at length they fell to the 
common long accent Ils, See Accunr r 
A was one of the numeral letters at 

CHARACTER: e . 1 4 
Baronius gives us a ſet of antient technical verſes; whetein 


3 of t A numeros quingentos,” ordine rect. 


ſtrictly among the antients that this uſe of numeral letters had 
place, as is commonly ſuppoſed: Iſidore Hiſpalenſis, an author 
of the ſeventh century, affirms it expreſly : Latini autem 
numeros ad literas non camputant. The uſage was really intro- 
duced in the days of barbariſm. M. du Cange explains 
what that uſage was, at the beginning of each letter of his 
| Gloſſary ; but the grnctality of dictionary- writers, who take it 
from him, miſtake him. 
in Valerius Probus: whereas du Cange ſays no 
but only that it is found in a collection of g rians, among 


grammaticos antiques. 


PPP 


ſhewn that the Hebrew DN Eliph, and Syriac 5 


Olaph, are real confonantsj and that the ſame holds of all other 
aſpirates. This is a paradox in grammar; but it is not the 
leſs true for being a paradox. See ASPIRATE; „ 
Of all the letters, 4 is obſerved to be that which dumb per- 
ſons are ſooneſt taught to pronounce. The reaſon is, that it 
does not depend on the muſcles, and other organs of the 
mouth and tongue, which are generally wanting in mutes; 
on on thoſe of the throat and noſe; which they commonly 
Have. fy 
This firſt, ſimpleſt ſound, ſerves us to expreſs moſt of the ve- 
hement movenients of the ſau}. It is ſo much the language 
of nature, that upon: all ſudden and extraordinary occaſions 
we are neceſſarily led to it, as the inſtrument readieſt at hand. 
With this we ſpeak our admiration, joy, anguiſhg averſion, ap- 
prehenſion of danger, Cc. Where the paſſion is very ſtrong, 


* 


we frequently enforce the A, by adding an aſpirate, as, 46. 


It is obſerved of the Engliſh pronunciation, that we ſpeak the 
A with a ſlenderer, and more puny ſound than any of our 


neighbours : drdinarily, it is ſcarce broad enough for a French | it 


©)#heuter : and comes far ſhort of the groſs 4 of the Germans, 
Which would make our au, or aw, or 0.—In ſome words 
however, as talk, wall, ſtall, &c. the A is broad, and deep 
enough. But this, it is obſerved,” may not be the mere ſound 


of 4 but the effect of the antient orthography, which, as | 
lou as queen Elizabeth, frequentiy added an u to the 4, and | 


9 wrote taulk, Ee. 1 


Tue Romans laid a mighty fireſs" on their 4j and diſtin- | 


inical letters. # 


* 


t had been in uſe among the Romats Jong befors the 'ofts- 


* 


ters were firſt introdueed. See Nuk an. 
A is alſo an abbreviatute, uſed in divers arts and with divers 


intentions. Hence, 


propoſition: * to the verſe, HE 
Aſſerit 4, negat E, verùm generaliter amb#. 


verſal affirmative propoſitions, is ſaid to be in | 
A thrice repeated, denoting fo many of the propoſitions to be 

- univerſal, &c. «1 ws creo „ 
A, among the Romans, was uſed in the giving of votes, or ſuf- 
frages. When a new law was propoſed, each voter had two 


tal 4, ſignifying antiquo, q. d. antiguam vole z, and the 
with } . for uti et. 


caſt the firſt into the urn, as who ec F refuſe 
1 


. 


þ 


I antiquate it; or, I like the antient law, 


innovation. 


A, in the tryals of criminal cauſes, denoted abſolution 1 whence 


it, 


13 


Suiſhed exafitly,. both in writing and ſpeaking, when it was 
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ers among the antients, and fg · 
nified 500.— With a daſh atop, A, it ſtood for 3000. Se 


the numeral value of each letter of the alphabet is expreſſed: _ 
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The account, they all pes found 
uch thing; 


whom are Valerius Probus, and Petrus Diaconus. Habetur 
ved illud cum Valeria Probo, Paulo Diacons (it ſhould have 
been Petro) & aliis qui de numeris ſcripſerunt, editum inter 


bliſhment of Chriſtianity, as the firſt of the eight nundinules 
literæ; in imitation whereof it was; that the dominical let- 


A, among logicians, is-ufed to. denote an univerſal afficmative. 


| Thus, in the firſt figure; a ſyllogiſm gf — al. . 
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wooden ballots put in his hand; the one marked with a capi- 
h as were againſt the law paſſ- 


Cicero, pro Milone,. calls A, btera;ſalutaris, a ſaving letter, 
-T bree ballots were diſtributed to each judge, marked with 
ie letters, 4 for eb/olvey. I acquit ; C for condemns, I on- 
demn; and N. L. for nom ligust, it is not clear. From the 
number ot each caſt into the un, the prator pronounced the 
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whenee the French call it 2 trencher. See fig. 2 


5 f <4 reſpect of iti name, 


2 


of A ſometimes by that of Athens. — And among 
-: 0 hes Bk the Game kee Is the mark of Paris. See 
Mx. An 4 | 

7 arily uſed 2 22% 5 


A, ani 


. Hb icy 


is ord 
as A. 


"ws « artium mae er, bo 

A, &, or 9 * hyſicians, is uſed in pre! cription'for ana; 
+ 7 Ts of divers . whether i in 
reſpect of l weight. 


Thus, Be Sal volat. olreſ. tinct. croc. 245 fs. expreſſes: Sal, we |. 
- latile oleoſum, and tincture of ſaffron, of each half an ounce.” 
The fame A, or ia, is alſo uſed in the like ſenſe, won 3 


* Te uantity or 12 N 2, or . 


RT Fes: 


* 


AM. rio. 


notes athief who drives off cattle by open. force; more n 
. called abigens. 


* The word is compounded oh, from, and ade, «river, 
ti 


ABACT 8, ſed for 
among the : ians, a 

a 1 "i of mediciny 

_ _ trad 


— 


rocured by art, „ in con- 
Nes aber us, which is natural. But the moderns 
know no ſuch diſtinction. See ABORT1ON. 


ABACUS *, among the antients, was a kind of cupboard, or | 


buffet. See Bor Er. 
:, © The word is Latin, but formed from the Greek, ab, which 


| Ein hand, or a ſurrender before a magiſtrate. | 
ö poſe . e ee ; which ſome ſup- ABAPTESTON, or ANABAPTISTON, à name antiently 
+ <7 > & Fea be alt Pas, the | Even to an ifi ment in e 17 modern write more 
4 ä _ 5 
1 7 Eu age AM | oy _ 5 * with Fas 
1 — 7 Wc ing ry into which the Ro- AY made low 55 * French bar, 
82 enerated after the conqueſt of Aſta, ſays; had cn x Fo os 


their Abaci, beds, 457 8 over with Lack "Dec. IV. 


1 e gong rere | . | 
oma ee r. 
| homers fig figures. = 18 * * Ties 


775 45 


Anacus Phthogoricus, n ates; contri nd for the - thi 
ready learning of the principles of arithmetic ;; denominated: | & 


2 its 4 Pythagoras, Pythagoricgs. © 
. {om 
cut, and Abuco, are uſed among Latin and Italian 1 wr 
e or ABC ' * > 
\ n Pythaporicus Re in all probabil no other 
- | than-whatwe call mult lication-table. is 
-Ludolpbusand Wolkus ives us methods of x N aids 
plication without the help of the Macus; but they are too ope - 
roſe in ordinary caſes for practice. See MULTIPLICATION. 
Arges, in areintęcture, is the uppermoſt member of the ca- 
pital of a column; ſerving as a kind of COWS both to .the | 
-- capital, and: the” whole cblumn. 


Divers of our dictionary - writers OS; the bins 16 the ca- | 


— ee e cher as juſt, as to make the crown of 
the head the whole A 0 


Vitruvius, and others aſter him who give the hiſtory of the 
orders, tell us, the acuh was ori ginally intended to repre- | 
ſent a ſquare tile laid over an urn, or rather over à baſket.— | 


An Athenian old woman happening to place a baſket thus co- 
vered over the root of an acarithus; that plant ſnooti rhe 
following ſprin ;, encompaſſed: the baſket" al around, fl meet- 
ing with the tile, it curled back in a kind of ſcrolls. An in- 
genious ſculptor wars by, took the hint, and — 
executed a capital on chis plan repreſenting the tile by the 
Alacus, the leaves by the Volutes, and the balket by the vaſe, 
or body of the capital.— Such was the origin of the firſt re- 

3 eder. — See the repreſentation he hereof in Tab, Archit. | 


, 218797 5! 
ST fome direms in the form of the Mic in different |. 


25 Leden. In the e Doric, and ancient Tonic, i it is a flat, 
ſquate meinber, well enough” repreſenting its original 


. 20. lit. o. & fig; 3. N. k. See allo the artic 
Donic, and Ionic. 


ee be 0 it loſs is ative fora) j A. four figes, 


Fr „ 6. 
each arch. 26. lit d. 5 

Nen cee and . 8 * 
- But ſome architects take by oor in wwe 
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(4.19) * 
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* 1 N RN . 
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F , * * * ' 1 of 2 a . 
\ * 9 * he A F306. | 4 
75 oh. «wy * 
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* a inter tions 1 ee cee ae ? 
: G a When double, it mn 48 


ento Iſidore adds, 1 
S CW 22 a; . i dende him . 
A, on 2 Rs denotes them ftruck-by the 


N over it 
1 C2 Ind, crown it Fa lee. 82 


ABACTOR 2, in ſome _law-writers of the middle age, de- 


«ry n m tense te word feuns formed from 1 the menen. 2 


an agreement roots of. aſc; the nantes - 


's to be arma, and becoming badges of dif 

. covet. to lay aſſde. A ale 
FH. actually diminiſhed; 
Töscan, 4 


. or cut "inwards, with ſome orna- 
er, or 1 tail in themiddle | 


l.— In the 1 orie it i; not alwa 
member of che ca Ital; Acpmatium (Being fe 
© fone it a perfect 

the — above referred 
to. 


The roportion. of the Ae as preſeribed by Vitruvius 
(4: i.) is, that its diago nal from 92 to corner be twice 
ven be oder e 


An adult of | 
a 0 with, %.. 
Abacus Is alſo uſed by accent for a concave moulding in the 
capital of the Tuſcan pedeſtal, 
ABAF T, in the ſea-language, is uſed. in ſpeaking of things 
| or done, toward the flern, or hinder-part of a veſſel; 
Iſo aft, and ſtands oppoſed to fore. — Thus they ſay, 2 
| ching i is abaft the fore-maſt, when i it is behind it, or nearer the 
ſtern than the fore-maſt is. The poſt of the maſter, captain, 
and other officers, is aba Ln main · maſt. 

reve 


e Hern, 5 FF. 4 inqjulg 
WE ot „ in the 


oman FI denotes a 7% : 
cies of alienation ; whereby thoſe goods called res anc; 


were transferred to perſons legally capable thereof; either by 
formula called traditio nextty or A tA of in Open court. 
See ALIENATION. 


* The ward is ene of ah from; and aero 


7 — things bete called re rey ma a e of 

balienation, were cattle, flaves, ds: 1 within 
the territory of Italy. The perſons capable purchaſing were 
Roman citizens, Latins, and certain foreigners, who were par- 
ticularly indulged this traffick. The manner in which it was 
tranſacted was either with the ceremony of weights and money 


195 the 1 or wings 
0 0 0 toward 
are ſhut : the natu- 
the tip pointing 


" to. be 2855 
we centre of the 


1 when below its due 
g order of Malta, who 
f e che tie uns 


ABASI in 4150 DEM Fo WET 4 
.ABATE TEMENT: 4 9 d ſomething added to a coat- 
armour, to Ubi its proper value and. dignity, and ca 
ſome, diſhonourable action, or ſtain in aac of of the 
; ſon who bears it. | 
It is a little controyerted among authors, whether Ml 
.- allows of any ſuch things as regular Abatements. . Leigh and 
Saen however, without any ſcruple as to be edi, gire 
us ſeveral kinds. 
 Mbttements, according to the laſt of thoſe writers, are either 
made by reverſion or diminution. 
| Reverfion, is either turning che wo eſcutcheon. upſice- 
2 z or che addiug. another ſeutcheon, inverted, in the 

ormer. 

Diminution is the blemiſhi an = addiog a tain, or 
mark of diminution: ſuch — a 1 ry . 
. n, a plain point, a goar bniſter, and a guſfet. dee 
each under its proper article. 

It may be added, that theſe marks muſt always be either taw- 


.  Ney, or murrey; otherwiſe, inſtead of diminutions, they be- 
dome additions, of honour, . 
* 


* t 


_ The laſt editor of Guillim diſcards the whole notion of 
.  Abgtements, as a chimæra. He alleges that no one inſtance i3 
to be met with in ſuch bearing; and that it implies a con- 
_ tradition to ſuppaſe it. Arms, 1 inſignta nobilitatic & 
» honeris, cannot admit of any mark of infamy, without ceaſing 
e; which all would 
that as no hereditary honour can be 
neither can the marks thereof Both 
indeed may be forfeited ; as in the caſe of treaſon, where. the 


| * Mee wenge, un intimen: a total ſuppreſſion of 


| Some inflanes, however ar are produced.tothe contrary by Co- 
| — * — 8 _ 
9998 8 ences commi 

on their _— do not r proof of ſuch cuſtom or 
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JJ ² —ꝛmAaJ—ꝛ T ' lies vs 


{ 


. » l * 
Aw ww} cc. a. 


| as being inſu 


Ass he that puts out che poſſeſſor i is ſaid to dilfeine f 3 fo he that | 
- interpoſes, or ſteps in, between the former polleſſor and his = 


| MW Hilary, at Poitiers ; and 

3 2 IT of the beſt 8 in England were antiently, by 
« 3. Which, upon. their diſſolution under king 

8 2 and 35000 J. yearly revenue, which, at a medium, 


F: 2 "Chriſt. forbad. his. 


"AB 8 


brate EN is ao uſed, in a ls, lte for the fruftratir 
or ſetting aſide a ſuit, on account of ſome fault either in « || 
matter; of proceeding thereof. Hence, 


1 


Pla in ABATEMENT, is ſome exception alleged, and made 


good, either inſt the plaintiff's writ, as wanting due form, | | 
or Win 12 Latin; or againſt his count, or — | 
nſdſſicjent; or _— from the writ, ſpeciality, or 
record ; or againſt the matter of either, as inſufficient, or Fa ; 
- before another court; or againſt the allegations, as being un 
certain, on account of ſome miſnomer,-or the death of one of 
the parties, or the marriage of the plaintiff being a woman: 
to which ſome add difability;— Upon any of theſe, the'de- | 
85 fendant prays, that the plaintiff's writ or plaint may abate, 


. e that his ſuit may ceaſe for that time: if it be granted, all | 


; writs and proceſs muſt be begun de novo. - 
ABATEM ENT alſo denotes an irregular entry upon lands, or te- | 
nements, left vacant by their former” poll, and not yet laid | 
bold of by the next heir. 


heir, is ſaid to abate. | 
Coke on Littleton diſtinguiſhes berween Abatement and intru- | 
ſion; but the new book of entries renders Abatement by in- 
8 tri ſſa. Some think it were dere. for diſtinction- ſake, to 
render it by interpoſitio. Term. de ley, p. 2. 


In a riot at Melkſham, J. Crabb is ſaid to have marched with | 
Abd on a flick; another evidence calls this a blue ſkain on a 
ſtick; and a third, a chain on a ſtick.— They alſo uſe the 
. phraſe, Abb-wook— Great quantities of Abb-wool were, by| 
rioters, thrown into the river. . | 
9 the ſuperior of an abbey, or convent of nuns. . See | 


/ 
that the abbots regular have over their monks. See ABBorT. | 
er ſex, indeed, does not allow her to perform the ſpiritual| 


W inveſted ; but there are inſtances of ſome Abbeſſes, who 


bave a ght, or rather a privilege, to commiſſion a prieſt to 
Act for them. They have even a kind of epiſcopal juriſdiction, 
as well as ſome ag RR are exempted from the viſitation 

of their dioceſans. 


K Mattene, in his water the: rites &f the church bf 


. ad, that. their exceſſive curioſity carried them ſuch lengths, 
that there aroſe & neceſſity of checkin 
St. Baſil, in his rule, allows the Abbe FTI be preſent with the 
prieſt at the confeſſion, of her nung! 
ABBEY. , or ABBY, a monaſtery, or religious Wende 9 
verned by a e 8 che ts OY bs HO; 
 ABSOT. 


e To bar' antient 8 W wet is { netimes unc writen 
|  Abbathy. By 31 H. 8. c. 13. 40 are given to the king. 


5 Aer from priaries,. in that the one are under the direc- 


A the! b d Id, wels t 
tion of an abbot, and the wry a Bo. whe ame th and the hi 2155 ae . W vir s haves Wy 
prior {we mean a prior conventual) are m thing; Crd An 765 the ral 
1 and er * little 5 the Wees, 8 ; 3 1 1 i a. No : HS vole 758 . aal, a ooh 
Fauchet obſerves, that, in the early ays e Frenc mo- There are ſome cr oniered, itred; a the Abbot. „ 
C narchy, dukes and count wee Salle abbots, and duchies and | - © f and: not PY d; : 


.. counties Abbey b. of the prime quality „ Without 
5 any concern 8 the dena lie life, pi. the ſame ity 3 ; en 


ſome of their are oe yo hiſtory under the title of 
Abbots. Philip 1. Louis VI. and — — the dukes of}. 


Orleans, are called abbots of the ry of 8. Agnan. 
The dukes of A aan were. « cl 11 — 5 the monaſtery 


2 


bowls, 8850 appropriated to Abbeys, and other reli 0. 
I. became lay-fees: 190 ſuch were diſſolyed of wen 


amounted to 285 3000 l. per annum. 


c body, Abbot, or Archimandrite him 


ABB. among clothiers, denotes the Jarn of a e warp.— | ; 


ns. annexed to the. priefthood, wherewith the abbot is | Mitred ABBoTs; were thoſe Ve 


the Benedictine abbey at Bo 


6. 1 n 50 A ; 
A B B 


The name Abbot, Sho; appears | a8 old; as, the inſlitutia of 


monks 'itfelf.— The governors of the primitive m 
ries aſſumed | indifferently the titles lu, h 


rite. © pd Archiman- 


* þ 
„ 


They were really diſtin ed from * cler though ſre- 
Trey confounded. = Fir „ becauſe a 52 8950 lay- 
men. St. Jerom, writing to e, fays exprelly, alia 


| monachovun ft cauſa, alia clericorum. 


In thoſe early days, the Abbots were ſubject to the biſhops, and 
the ordinary pa rs. Their monaſteries being remote from 


; Eities, ànd built in the fartheſt ſolitüdes, they had no Mare in 


eccleſiaſtical affairs.” They went on Sundays to the pariſh- 
church with' the reſt of the people; or, if they. were too re- 
mote, a prieſt was ſent them, to adminiſter the ſacraments ; 
till, at length, they were allowed to have gs of their own 


prieft ; but his function extended no farther than 5 the fpiri- 
I 


tual aiſtarite of his monaſtery; 3 and he remained 
dience to the biſhop. | 


| "thoſe times; which firſt occaſioned the biſhops to call them 
| out of their deſarts, and fix them about the ſuburbs of ci- 
ties, and at length in the cities themſelves; . from. which ra 


their degeneracy is to be dated. 
The Abots, now, ſoon wore off their former plainneſs and 


ſimplicity, and began to be looked on as a fort of little pre- 
lates!” In time they would be independent of the biſhops, and 


became ſo inſupportable, that ſome ſevere laws were made 


againft them at the council of Chalcedon: notwithſtanding 
this, in time, many of them carried the point of independ- : 
ency, and got the appellation of lord, with other badges of 


the epiſcopate, particularly the mitre. 
The 22 has the ſame rights, and authority « over her nuns, | 


Hence aroſe new ſpecies and diſtinctions of Abbbts*: mitred, 


and not mitred; croziered, and not croziered z. cxcumenical 
Abbots, cardinal Abbots, Sc. 


ceſan. 
Pere Hay, a Benbdlietine mbuk, in his book intituled Aftrum 


inextinftum, maintains, that the Abbots of his order have not 


only a ſort of epiſcopal, but even of papal juriſdiction, po- 


teſtatem quaſi epiſcopalem, imo quaſi papaltmy and as ſuch can 


Wer the lower orders of deacon and ſubdeacon. 

| ned he, mites, the biſhops made 

bea N ts. of their privileges, being lovaded 9 - the 
mo 


en the e firſt a 


3 and were particularly ended, that in fynods and 


councils there was no difintion between them, n this oc- | 
. caſion pope Clement IV. GO that the 4 2 ſhould only 


rges 3 and others, both the one 
and the other. | 


Among the Greeks, ſome.even took the e of ccume⸗ 
nical #bbots, or univerſal Abbots, in 1 imitati che patriarchs 
of Conſtantinop e. 


Nor have the Latins been much behind them i in that reſpect; 


the Abet of Cluny, held at Rome, aſſumed the 
earls of Anjou of S, Au- RN uny Ip. councy e ame, ali 


5 gave the ſame Ale th the title of cardinal Ab. 


title of 4b3as abbatums of Mets; and pope ( Caliatus 


o ſay nothing of other cardinal Abbots, thus. denominated 


from their — * the principal Abbots of monaſteries, which 
came to be ſeparated. 


Abbott are now chiefly diflinguilhed i into regular, and com- 


mendatory. 5 


| & l have taken 
ABBOT *, or ABBAT, the ſuperior of a movalterys of monks AgRor's regular, are real monks, or re igious, who, have tak 


_ erected into an abbey, or prelacy. . 


* * "The name Abbot is origin nally Hebrew, wherk' it fi Nies fa-| 
| ther. The. Jews' call father, in their language, 455 whence 
the Chaldees and a proc formed Ala; thence the Greeks 
= hich the 3. retained; Alas; and thence our 


in their Greek, by reaſan it. was then com- 
monly known in the ſynagogues, and the primitive aſſemblies 
"of the Chriſtians ; adding to it, by way * retation, the 


Pon father, 20 Ga 0 Tarn, abba, father, 5. 4. Abba, that js to a 
du, father. —Bur the hame Ab or Abba, which at firlt was a 
. oo tenderneſs and affeQtion, in the Hebrew and Chaldee;, 


„at length, a title of "dignity and honour : The 


ewiſh doRors affected it; and one 'of their moſt nerf aan ws"; and, yet it 18 true, that! he commendatory 


-bogks, containing therſay apophthegms of divers o 
475 SZS 6, DG of 


ha ank: ee m turns ag 


7 


be 


the vows, and wear the habit of the order. See REGULAR, * 


and Vow. 


Such Are all Abbots preſumed to bez it bei expreſly pro- 
vided by the canons, that none but a monk have the com- 


mand over monks; —' But, in fact, i is found far otherwiſe 4 : 


in France, I think, there are now but ſix regular abbeys. | 
. 8 9 Erench 4 bi, Ac. — St. Mark and St. Paul uſe  ABBOTs-an eee! are ſeculats; though they have under- 
yriac 


gone the tonſure, and are obliged, by their bulls, to take orders 
4 when they come of age. 


Mes dias inſlnendes that they have only 


rev on of their abbeys for à time; ny ro 
8 reaps ru of 2 ts wel, the re. 
[ox ot 


eir bulls 8 a full power 1 Yom 9 Sthalibis z zum 


dee, do not perform any ſpititual offices; | nov have they 7 Ws 


ſpiritual juriſtligion over N monhs: fo that the plitaſe in 
hi ee is rather ſomething of the Roman ade than A 
iors of s lealiey | 


ofthe ana- rank e th number of 
Some =» if 


n 438. br 


If, was uſually the 


An ebe. 


There being among the anttcht oc, ſeveral perſons of "T0 
ing, they made a vigorous oppoſition to the riſing hereſies of 


to wear the mitte; and 
allow'd, withal, a full epiſcopal authority within. their ſeveral 
; precincts. — Among us, theſe were alſo called Aþbors ſovereign, 
and Abbots general; and were lords of parliament. Of theſe 
Sir Edward Coke reckons Hrenty-Teven' in England, beſi detwo 
| mitred priors. 


eryes, || The reſt, who were not nltred, were ſubſeft to the dio- 
that ſame Abbeſſes have formerly confeſſed their nuns: but he 
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| 1 _ ABCEDARY, AscDARTAN, or Adzctpatian i fome- | 
N FP 


ABD. 


REY wie benefict It} i3, in wat no more 
| a * title, or fois. to enjoy the fruits of a be- 
nee: but as ſuch FA PEO ons. are contrary 
+ How, your but the pope, by difpedfing wi 

K 


F 


the practice oY quien y mu 
H any of our writers have into 
; 1 of fu fins i that all Abbots are monks.. Of this 
we have a remarkable Rise, in the diſpute about the in- 
ventor of the lines for transforming 
| _ called, dy the French, the Robervallian ew. Dr. Gregory, 
- inthe 
© Galloys, -who held the ab 
* with being a : © The good father, ſays he, 
imagines we are returned into that fabulous age wherein a 
4 monk m might be allowed to ſay what he oleaſed.” Which 


2 the doctor, in the Memoir. de Þ Aeudem. an. 1703. ws 

The ewe whereby Abbats are created, is properly called 

denediction; Of ſometimez, though that abuſively, conſe- 
 cration. 


| Tt antiently confiſted in cloathin bim with the habit called | 
___ euculla, 1 putting the ral ſtaff in his hand, and the | 


we learn from erde Romanus of Theodore, arch 


. the Abbot of the people. . 4 
France, particularly about the time of Charlemaign, 


=. mmitte | Fan, 
ABBREVIATURE *, , or eee, a contredlion of 


” A 4 8 made by dropping ſome of the letters, 
. bälle certain marks, en, in their | 


W « The word dined . the Latin brevis of the Greek | 
Seu, hort. 
| 1 ers, bares Ge. ufe AkinJincs of eker, 

SY for" the ſake of expedition, and partly for that of my- | 
a fr liſt: of the principal Abreviaturet, in the ſeveral 
- arts and fuculties, ſee under the article CHARACTER. 


Of all people, the Rabbins 5 che greateſt dealers in 5 
wf: Aer writings are uninte we, with without an explication | 
of the Hebrew Abbreviatures. The Jewiſh authors and copiſts | 


- don't content themſelves to abbreviate words, like the Greeks 


; Hu hs but uently take away all but the initial let- 
ters. Thus, * rabbi, and N for M, N or WN, 
© according to the place it is found in. 
But what is more, they frequently take the initial letters of 1. 
veral ſucceeding words, join them together, and adding vowels 
tao them, make a barbarous ſort of word, promoting of all 
the words thus abridged. Thus, Rabbi chelemob Farchi, | 
in the jargon of Hebrew Abbreviatures, is called Ra,; and 
© Rabbi Moſes ben Maiemon, is Rambam. And thus, , 
e is put for P1292? OA 110 donum in abdito evertit 
tram. Mercures, David de Fomis, Schindler, Buxtorf, c. 
have given explications of ſuch Abbreviatures, —The moſt co- 
ious collection of Roman Abbreviatures, is that of Sertorius 
ba : Serterii Urſath, equitis, 4 notis Romanorum, com- 
mentur ius. 


ones 3 or the interſtice or ſpace left 
up with morter. 28 
i 5 * The word i French, and literally denotes a watering-place. 
 ABBROCHMENT. See the article ABRocumenT.” = 
- ABBUTTALS. . See the article AgvTTALs.. | 


them, and filled 


times 
— PEnY 
is ſenie 1an Mous - — 
2 EONS 
1 ike ; e 83 
it . they Were abs 


: ABDICATION *, ABDICAT10,; the. a8 0 
rata, or in oli, enqunaas and ive up the ue, | 
Deore the! term of ſervice is expired, 
1 | * The word is derived from abdicere z which is compounded of | 
al, from ; avd gicere, to 


to the antient ca- 
8 with the old law, can | 


geometrical figures, | 


ical Tra ſactions ann 1 raillies the Abt 
L of St. tag de. Cores in com- 


takes hold of, and returns the raillery, with | 


| ſhoes called pedales, or pedules, on his feet. Theſe 5 | 
| p of Canterbury. Ii 2155 


307 8 2 deen bees by ſeveral magiſtrates and other lay i! 

the Genoeſe, one of their noel me 55 

* - which makes the loweſt part of the trank; being terminated 

| P by. the diaphragm above, and'by the inguen or pube below. 
_ there were ſeveral lords + and courts VR having the ſuper- | 


8 ſome of the letters, or ſyllables | 


 ABBREUVOIR *, in maſonry, the joint, or juncture of two 
between 


lamentations, prayers, | 
brew writers; which makes | 
; Inventors. e _ vets of | 


7 magi- | ; 


"zo 20 The 


| parc and fi mply ; heren Was is done in fayour of 
thir 


la this ſenſe, Diocleſian arid Charles v. are ald to have 
nhadicated the crown; 


uitting the kingdom, without providing for the due admi. 

a e of aas in his abſence, to import an Abdication 
of the crown 1 
Abpiegrioh, among "Pr writers, -is. more particularly | 
uſed for the act whereby a father ene or dilclaimed bis 
fo, and expelled him the family. 

In this ſenſe the word is ſyno1 with the Greek 
«roxpuzis, and the Latin, a familia b or ſometimes 
ablegatio, and negatio; and fiands oppoſed to adoption. 2 
It is diſtinguiſhed from zxheredatio,' or diſinheriting, in that 
the former was done in the father's life-time, the lats 
ter by will at his death; ſo that whoever was abdicated, 
was alſo diſinherited, but not vice verſa. See ExXHERE- 
DATION. . | 
ABDOMEN *, in * the bel yz or Jower venter; or 
EY of the Ty Eren between the thorax and 

ips. 


The A is rey Latin, 1 had hows aber, to 
hide; either becauſe many of the principal viſcera of the 
body are contained, and as it were hidden in this part; or, 


as Others imagine, becauſe the part itſelf is uſuall covered 
and — me ſight, pL the ö 


; over it, vis. 
| a is alſo a title, which has been given * n the thorax, is frequently leſt bare. ſuppoſe the 
| by reaſon their ſees had originally been abbeys ; and that they | word abdemen a compound of abdere and omentam, in re- 
Were even elected by the monks: ſuch are thoſe of Catanea -. .. gard the omentum or caul is one of the parts contained in 
'" and Montreal, i in Sicily. Eu It— Others take it. for a mere paronymon, or different ter - 
Anzor. is alſo an appellation "(metimes given to the * HOWE mination, of abdere ; eſpecially as.in ſome antient loſſes it 
; _ s of ſome congregations of ar ps written lo which ng * been formed from ab- 
cCnnons; a8 that of . Gesees ue Pars. See CA- - age 7 e e FEBS fie: 


nged. 
Anatomiſts uſually divide the bod body into Sh regions, or 
venters: the bead, the thorax. or breaſt, and he's Abdomen, 


Bopv. 
The Abdomen is lined internally with a thin, - ſoft membrane, 
which, inveſting all the. viſcera above-mentioned, contains 
and keeps. them in their place: this is called the perito- 
naum: upon a rupture or dilatation whereof, ney apt 
to fall, and form thoſe tumours called hernias, PzR1- 
* TON ZUM. 
It is covered and defended with Ges able: Gs; 
. which not only defend the viſcera, but, by their -alternate 
| relaxations and contraQtions in reſpiration, promote the 
. - ſtion, and. the of the fixces and 
urine. zeir contraction, the cavity of the Abdomen is 
3 and the deſcent of the contents of the viſcera 
e the inteſtines is promoted. They are the proper 

tago oniſts to the ſphincters of the anus and bladder, and 
fake ly expel the NI Rt: of thoſe pats, as alſo the foetus 
in parturition. 


refine er Cog and — 2 dee each under its pro- 


r keg e. 


ties : the uppermoſt, called the epigaſtric, commences from 
98 diaphragm and cartilago enſiformis, and terminates two 
fingers breath above the navel ; the ſecond, called the um- 
28 begins where the former ends, and terminates two 


* 


+ tric, deſcends as low as the 0s pubis. 


further into three parts; a middle, and two lateral ones, 


is called the umbilicus, or navel 


its lateral parts the 
lumbi, or loins: the middle of the hyp 


ſtric is called the 


nzum. See each under its proper place. 
ABDUCTION e, in logie, a kind of argumentation, by the 
Greeks called apagoge 3 wherein the greater extreme is evi- 
- (nr contained in the medium, but the medium not ſo evi- 
dently in the leſſer extreme, as not to require ſome. further 
medium, or proof, to make it appear. 
2 5 100 1 from ab, from ; d e to draw 


+ becauſe, from the 1 it draws us on to e the 
-- poſition aſſumed, : N 5 


155 - Ds: in the ſy! . © All whom God 1 are free 
"6" of fin ; but F 

© all Who are in Chriſt are free of fin.” The major is evi- 
i . 1 but the minor, or aſſumption, is not ſo, without ſome 
for the ſuffering of Jeſus Chriſt,” 
"ABDUCTOR-*, or Anpucenr, in „a name com- 
mon to ſeveral muſcles; whoſe Aion | is the withdrawing, 


opening, or pulling, back, 1 the parts they are fixed to. 


E 


5 a 4 
2 oy 22 
* 
R - : 


e an is frequently confounded with but, 
4 knn, e N being done 
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t Philip IV. of Spain reſigned it. The 
| parliament voted king ames's Fade of the laws, and his 


| wn hiſtory i ks vey lite of Get commendavory 1 
8 bots; and dey fouls ve: 


_ Theſe muſcles 2 obliqui ; deſcendents and aſcendentes, the 


he Abdomen. is ſubdivided into three leffer regions or cavi- 


ngers breadth below the navel ; the third, galled the hypo- 


called the hypochondriums. The N of the umbilical 


abſolves all who are in Chriſt: therefore, 


to prove it; as, God N 3 : 


name is Latin, com of ab, from ; and Acre, to 
Pa np et lr, ges Appuc- 


* — I 


ach of theſe ſubdiviſions the more accurate writers divide 


 bypogaſtrium; and its ſides the ilia, or flanks. ” To. which 
may be added the pubes, groin, iſchiatic region, and per | 


| | | u 1 
o Abettors in murder, are ſuch as adviſe or procure a mur- 
+ 'dexito be committed, or are accefſory thereto... See Mun- 
- DER« | . . | 
vor. L Ne. CAM. 1 5 


AB E 


\8pucToR Aurieularis, or of the little finger, ariſes from 


: 


carpus in the ſecond rank; and is inſerted externally into the 
firſt bone of the little finger: it ſerves to draw that finger from 
the reſt, and alſo to bend it a little. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) 
fe. 2. 1. 23. eee 1 1 961 
In ſome fuldeQs it appears divided into two or three muſcles, 
conſiſting of ſo many different ſeries of fibres. 
PDUCTOR Indicis, or of the fore-finger, ariſes from the inſide 
of the bone of the thumb, and is inſerted into the firſt bone 


| 


. thumb.—See Tab, Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 32. & fig: 6. n. 24. 
ECL Fin big 5.5 167 
ABDUCTOR #1 
ABDUCTOR. minimi, digiti pedis, or of the little toe, ariſes from 
te outſide of the os calcis, near the exterior bone of the me- 
tatarſus, and is inſerted laterally into the outſide of the ſecond 
bone of that toe, which it pulls from the reſt.—$ee fig. 1. n. 
e ee 
As puc ro eculi, or of the eye, is one of the four recti, or 


ſpread over the firſt proper tunic; ſerving to draw the eye 


towards the outer cantus. N ta | 
Az Duc rox pollicis, called alſo thenar, ſprings from the annular 
ligament, and firſt bone of the carpus ; from whence paſſing 
to the thumb, it makes ar By body called mons lunæ: it 
draus the thumb from the fingers. — See fig. 1. u. 31. & fig. 2. 
C 
ABDUCToR pollicis pedis, or of the great toe, ſprings from the 
inſide of the os calcis, and the greater os cuneiſorme; and is 
inſerted into the outfide of the exterior os ſeſamoideum polli- 
cis; it ſerves to draw the great toe from the reſt.— See fig. 1. 
n. 72. & fig. 2. u. 52. See alſo the article T. 

ABECEDARIAN. See the article ABEcCEDARY, _ 


retics in Africa, not far from Hippo, whoſe diſtinguiſhing 
tenet and practice was to marry, and yet live with their wives 
in a profeſſed abſtinence, without having any carnal com- 
merce together. 


Theſe heretics, inconſiderable in themſelves (for they were 
.. confined to a little compaſs, and laſted not long), are become 
famous, by the great pains the learned have taken to aſcertain 
the principle they went upon, and the reaſon of their deno- 
22 8 n nnd fron : 

Some will have them to have built on that text of St. Paul, 


* 
4 


none, A late writer concludes, that they regulated their 


of hearts. He adds, that they had likewiſe an eye to the 
practice of Abel, whom they held to have been married, but 

never to have known his wife: and that from him they de- 

rived their name. N R. Dole 


the eaſt, that Adam conceived fo much ſorrow for the death 
of Abel, that he was an hundred and thirty years without 


* having to do with Eve.- This, he ſhews, was the ſentiment | 


of the Jewiſh doctors; from whom the fable was tranſmitted 
to the Arabs: and hence it was, p<cording to Giggeus, that 
DN thabala, in Arabic, came to ſignify, 70 a 
one's wife, He concludes, that he is the moſt miſtaken per- 


ſon in the world, or this ſtory had reached Africa, and given 


occaſion both to the ſe, and the name. | 
It is true, the Rabbins do hold, that Adam, after the death 
of Abel, remained a long time without any uſe of marriage; 
and till the time when Re begot Seth: but to ſay that this 
was an hundred and thirty years, is a manifeſt error, and con- 
trary to their own chronologies, which place Seth's birth in 
the hundred and thirtieth year of the world, or of Adam's 
life, as may be ſeen in their two Seder Olams. ax 
Abarbanel ſays, it was a hundred and thirty years after Adam's 
fall; as believing, with the other Rabbins, that Cain and 
Abel were canceived immediately after Adam's tranſgreſſion. 
But, ſay others, be this as it will, whether a continence on oc- 
caſion of the fall, or of Abel's death; it was the continence of | 
Adam, not ef Abel, that theſe heretics imitated ; who, on 
this footing, ſhould have been called Adamites, rather than 
" Mbeliens, In effect, it is more than probable, they took their 
name from Abel for no other wafon, d 
triach they had no iſſue; not that he lived in continence after ' 
marriage; but becauſe he was killed before he had married. 
ABET TOR“, or ABBETToOR, in law, one who incites, en- 
courages, or ſets another to 8 ſomething criminal ; 
or ſome way ſeconds, and : him in the performance 
* Itſelf; See Acckssokr. WV 
The word abet ſome deduce from ad, to ; and bet, to bay on 
one's ſide;z—others from the Belgic baeter, to It al- 
ludes to the Saxon bedan, and the French bouter, to ſtir up. 
Thus thoſe who procure others to ſue out falſe appeals of fe- 


lony, or murder againſt men, to render them infamous, are 
. particularly denominated Abettors. A 


' the annular ligament, and the third and fourth bones of the] looking on all thoſe 


of the fore finger, which it draws from the reſt towards the | 


nimi digiti manus., See ABDUCT OR Auricularis. 


_ trait muſcles, ariſing from the bottom of the orbit, and. 


ABELIANS, ABELONIANs, or ABELOITES, a ſect of be- ; 


1 Cor. vii. 29. Let them that have wives be as though they had | © 


marriage on the foot of the terreſtrial paradiſe ; alleging, that | 
there was no other union between Adam and Eve, but that | 


ſtain from 


ut becauſe like that pa- 


Thhere are Abettors in felony, but not in treaſon ; the law 
concerned in treaſon as principals. See 


. - 


TRE ASW. | | 
ABEYANCE , Amr1ance, or ABBAYANCE; in law- 
books; ſomething. that only exiſts in expectation, or in the 

. Intendment, or remembrance of the law. 192 | 
© - * The word ſeems derived of the French Abbayer,sr Italian AB. 
Bajare, to bark; by a metaphor taken from dogs, which when 
- earneſt for meat, bark, and as it were devour it with expecta- 


-* Phraſe tenir en Abbay, to hold at bay, to defer or keep off. 
Abeyance, in our law, amounts to much the ſame with here- 
ditas jacens, among the Romans, and xanpS- afo7d}3; or 
_ d12>4;70r, among the Greeks; i. e. hereditas ſperata, or ex- 
pectata, or rather novum dominum expeftans. As civilians ſay 
lands and goods do jacere ; ſo common lawyers ſay, that things 
in like condition are in Abeyance much as logicians fay 4 


|. thing is in poſſe, or in underſtanding ; and as we ſometimes 
© 'fay a thing is in nabibi t. | 1 


It is a maxim in law, that of every land, either there is a fee- 
ſimple in ſomebody, or it is in Abeyance.— If a church be- 
come vacant by the death of the parſon, the freehold is faid 
to be in Abeyance, till a new parſon be inducted: for the 
patron has not the fee, but only the right of preſenting to it, 
the freehold itſelf being in the incumbent thus preſented, and 
therefore till ſuch preſentation in nobody. IT _* 
ABIGEUS. See ABacTo: | | 
AB-INTESTATE, Az<I1xTESTATo, in the civil law, is 
applied to a perſun who inherits from one who died inteſtate. 
See IN TEST AT. | 5 
ABISHERSING “, an antient law-term, denoting a being 
free, or exempt, from all amerciaments for tranſgreſſions of 
any kind. See AMERCLIAMENT: „„ 
* According to Spelman, it originally ſignifies a forfeiturez or 
— ; — ſhould — — — — Miberbing, 


Mißbering, or Miſterring. 
| the proprietor not only the forfeitures, and amerciaments of 


to exempt him from all ſuch+controul by any within that 
compaſs. | | | | 258 


ABJURATION *, in a general ſenſe, the act of denying, 


| e a thing in a ſolemn manner, and even with an 
oath. | SSL S | 
*The word is Latin, Ajuratio, compounded of ab, and j arure, 
do ſwear from, or againſt. 7% AVE aooate 
Among the Romans, Abjuration ſignified the denying a debt, 
ledge, depoſit, or the like truſt, by a falſe oathi _ 


ſtands diſtinguiſhed from ejuration, where the oath is ſuppoſed 
Juſt. | | So 


* 


W vs lg; W WED '| ABJURATION, more particularly, is uſed for a ſolemn recanta· 
Bochart obſerves, that it was a tradition current throughout 


tion, or renunciation of ſome doctrine, or opinion, as falſe 
and pernicious. e 


In our own laws, to abjure a perſon, is to renounce all autho- 
rity or dominion of ſuch a perſon.— By the oath of Abjurution, 
a a perſon binds himſelf not to own any regal authority in the 
perſon called the Pretender, or ever to pay him the obedience 
of a ſubjec. | : 
ABJURATION is alſo uſed in our antient cuſtoms, for an oath 
taken by a perſon guilty of felony ; who, flying to a place of 
ſanctuary, would ſwear to forſake the realm for ever, in lieu of 
other puniſhment.—-Wealfofind inſtances of temporary Abjzra> 
tions, viz. for three years, for one year and a day, and the like. 
This, in ſome cafes, was admitted from criminals in lieu of 


death. The devotion for the church was ſo warm, from the 


time of Edward the Confeffor to the reformation, that if a 
man, having committed felony, could recover a church or 
church-yard before he were apprehended, it was ah aſylum 
from which he could not be brought to take his trial at law; 
but confeſſing his crime to the juſtices, or coroner, and ab- 
juring the kingdom, he was at liberty. * 
After Abjuration, a croſs was given him, which he was to carry 
in his hand through the highways, till he was got out of the 
king's dominions; this was called the banner of mother-church. 
In time, Abjuration dwindled into a perpetual confinement of 
the priſ6ner to the ſanctuary; wherein, after abjuring his li- 
berty and free habitation, he was allowed to ſpend his life. 
; Dy Gar, 21 Jae. I. all uſe of ſanctuaries, and conſequently of 
 Abjuration, is taken away. 111 20 ke 7 3111 A 


| ABLACTATION. / The weaning à child from the breaſt, 


See Supplement, article WRANING. TE AY 
ABLACTATION, in the'antient agriculture, is a method of 
engrafting ; wherein the eyon of one tree, being united for 
ſome time to the ſock of another, is aſterwards cut off, and 
as it were weaned from its mother-tree x & 
- # Whencethe name Abla#ation; wiz. of ab; from; and Jae, milk, 
Among the modern writers, Ablactation is more uſually called 
inarching, or ym by approach, | 
forming it under the article INARCHING, - © 4! + | 
Abla#ation is only practicable where the ſtock to be grafted 


Rear, that the branch or cyon may be applied, without cur- 
1 C — 8 ting 


% 


\ 


'  tiou. Though Spelman rather chooſes to derive it from the 


The word Abiſberſing, in a charter or grant, is faid to give 


ſ 


all others for tranſgreſſions commitced within his fee; but alſo 


in which ſenſe, Aljuration coincides with per juration; and 


See the männer of per- 


on, and the tres from which the graft is to be taken. ſtand ſo 
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Ang eit. Mense. u in «hlefly uſed on plants that grow in | 4 criminal. + accuſer; to deſiſt from \farthibr 2 75 A 
| | 25 H. VEL. 


ABLEGATIO. See ABpicaTION.. .. 


_— Ince. Ne 


The ſame term alſo 


Axxion, in pharmacy, is a preparation divers remedies un 


430 


cSaſes: e lemon, and pomgranaies trees ; vines, qaf- 
mins, c. is ſeaſon is April or May, To perform it, 
he uſual method is, to take the „intended for the 
graft, and paxe it away, boch the rind and odd, the length 


of three inches; then; paring likewiſe the ſtack; ſo that they) 


may join cloſely to each other, they. bind them r and 
Cover chem over with clay, or graſting · war. As ſoon as they 
are found well incorporated together, the head of the ſtock 15 
. to. be cut off four inches above the binding; and the 

foe .following,-the graft, leaving the Hock to ſubſiſt by 
Or the * tion may be done by cutting off the head of the 
Rock at firſt, and leaving the top a little floped, and applying 
the graft thereto, as in ſhoulder-grafting. But this method 
- 3s gat found equally fucceſsful. : Sage, 


' ABLAQUEATION e, a name uſed by the antient writers of 


A 0 
of the accuſed, is peculiarly called Abolition.” Ve 


C. 1. * , des ee 
ABOMASUS, ABOMASUM, or \ABOMASIUM, in comparative 
anatomy, one of the ſtomachs! or ventricles of | animals of 

the ruminating kind. See RuMinant, © 7 
"Beaſts that chew the cud are found to have Four ſtomachs; 

viz. the rumen, or magnus venter, or ſtomach, | ſp 
called; the teticulum, omaſus, and Abomaſus. Bee Rymtr- 
ante " 
The hama ſus, popularly called the ma, is the laſt of the 


ſour; being the place herein the chyle is formed, and from 


which the food deſcends 3 the inteſtines. 

It is full of a ſort of leaves, lie the omaſus; but its leaves 
have this particular to them, that beſide the-membranes they 
-. .conliſt of, they contain a great number of glands, not found 
in een lens ht b4itolnt 20g i 


agricukure for an operation in gardening, whereby the earth 
"is dug from about à vine, or other fruit-tree, and its roots 
are laid bare, to expoſ he l 
* to promote ita fecundity.— This is generally done in 


5 
. 


a 2 3 La #84 4 v5 k * 411 ' 5 & P 
„ N . 
be word is farmed from ab, from; and lacus, an hole, 
* 4 N o 35 If REY bg þ | : . 3 4 
vs 0 all ditch. N „ . —_ 1 


ABLATIVE *, in grammar, the fith eig of Latin pon. 


The word is Latin, formed from 'auferre, to take away. 
Priſcian alſo calls it the comparative te j as ſerving, among 
die Latins, for comparing, as well as-taking away. | 
The Ablative is oppoſite to the dative ; the firſt exprefling the 
ren that of giving. See 
DATI VE. 3 8 : e . 
The Alative ſcarce anſwers to the juſt idea of a caſe ; at 
leaſt it is the moſt vague of all others. It will be ſhewn; in its 
* that the Englich | | 
perly no ſuch my as caſes (See CR SE). But even in the 
antient languages, from which the notion of caſes is borrowed, 
it is ſiggeſted, that the Aolutive is only a fort of ſupernu ne- 
- Fary, or ſupplement to the reſt. The five proper caſes not 
being found ſufficient to expre's all the relations of things to 
each other, recourſe was had to an expedient ; viz. the put 
ting a prepoſition before ſome of the other cafes ; and this 


expoſe. them more to the ſun, rain, and air, 


, and other modern tongues, have pro 


ABORIGINES, or ABox16ENes, in geography, a name 


ſometimes given to the primitive inhabitants of a country, 


or thoſe who had their original therein; in contradiſtinction 
ö . colonies, or new races of inhabitants, derived from elſe- 
eren e eee . HET e 
The term Aborigines is famous in antiquity.— Though now an 
appellative, it was originally a proper name, given only to a 
certain people of Italy; and both the reaſon and origin of it 
are greatly diſputed among the ſearnee. 
ABORIGINES'then denoted à nation in Italy, hieb inhabited the 
antient Latium, or country now called Romania, or Cam- 
op r 12 4 RE eee ee eee, oF 
n which ſenſe, the Aborigines are diſtinguiſhed from the 
anigenæ, who, according to the falſe Beroſus, inhabited 
he country befc © them; from the Siculi, whom they ex- 
pelled; from the Grecians, from whom they deſcended; from 
the Latins, whoſe name they aſſumed, after their union with 
Aneas and the Trojans; and, laſtly, from the Auſonii, Vol- 


ſci, Enotrii, &c. neighbouring nations in other parts of ihe 


country. n . f 
W hence this people came by the appellation, whether (1) as 
belonging to any of the ſpecies of Aboriginet, above recited ; 


It may be added, chat in the plural number the Ablarive is 
Mill more obſcure, as being only the dative repeatee. 


In Engliſh, French, Cc. there is no preciſe mark whereby to] 


C diſtinguiſh the Ablative from other caſes; and we only uſe 
the term in analogy to the Latin. Thus, in the two phraſes, 


the magnitude the city, and he ſpoke much. of th city; we 


; far that of the city in the firſt is.genitive, and in the latte: | 


expreſſed in Latin. 


ABLUENTS, ABL uzeNTIA, in medicine, a name which ſome | 
authors give to a ſort of remedies, better known by the name 


_— 7577 ents, dee RSE. 
ABLUTION, in antiquity, a religious ceremony in uſe among | 


ing the body, before they entered on ſacrifice. - 


- 


Sometimes they waſhed their hands and feet, ſometimes the 


head, and oftentimes the whole body: for which purpoſe, at 
the entrance into their temples were placed marble veſſels filled 
This cuſffom they probably learnt from the Jews; ſince. we 
read, in Scripture, that Solomon placed, at the entry into the 
temple which he erected to the true God, a great laver, which 
the text calls a braſen ſea, where the prieſts waſhed themſelves. 
before they offered ſacrifice ; having, beforehand, ſanctified the 


Water, by throwing into it the aſhes. of a victim that was ſlain 


LUTION is particularly uſed, in the Romiſh church, for a ſup 
of wine and waer, which the communicants antiently took 
after the hoſt, to waſh it down, and help to digeſt it. 

o fignifics the water which ſerves to waſh 
the hands of the prieſt, who conſecrated it. Wh 


, dee by waſhing them in water, or ſome other fluid, proper 
do cleanſe and free them of their impurities, and ſo to exalt 
ABLUTION is ſometimes alſo, uſed, though with leſs propriety, 

for the waſhing or infuſing certain medigines in water, to 


ABOLITION *, .AnzoLisinG, in a general ſenſe, the act of 
dieſtroying a thing, or reducing it to nothing. e 
The word is — ; — as ſome think, from the Greek 
Aue, to deltroy'; but, according to others, compounded 
hw A. 1 1. alert, vial + 4. its perdere, ut ne altas quidem, 
vt to leave any ime N # d: yet in Pliny we even 
7 Wot wh 520 * behind I ane 


dur laws, the Molition of a law, ſtatute, or cuſtom; is the 


latiue; by reaſon it would be ſo, if the two puraſes were 


the Romans; being a ſort of purification, performed by waſh: 


or (2) from their having been aberrigines, i. e. wanderers; 


ſ . of (3) from their inhabiting the mountains; or on what other 


account, is much diiputed. | 

the primitive planters of the country after the flood. Dion. 

Hallcarnafleut accounts for the name, as denoting them the 

_ founders of the race of inhabitants of that country: others 
think them ſo called as being originally Arcadians, who 

claimed to be earth · born, and not deſcended from any people. 


called Aborigines, g. d. Aberrigines, from ab; from, and er- 


to which opini n Feſtus gives ſome credit, It is added, that 
Pelaſgians, another name ſometimes given them, is of the 
ſame import, and denotes vagabords, like cranes. 

(3), Fauſanias rather thinks they were thus called, aD, from 
mountains ; which opinion ſeems confirmed by Virgil, who, 
ſpeaking of Saturn, the legiſlator of his people, ſays: 

I genus indecile, ac diſperſum montibus 2 if og 


 Compoſuit, legeſque dedit.—. | 1 
The Ab:rigines were either the original inhabitants of the coun- 


Cham, as others, not long after the diſperſion; or even, as ſome 
think, before it: or they were a colony ſent from ſome other 
nation; who, expelling the antient inhabitants the Siculi, ſet- 


diſpute : ſome maintain it to be the Arcadians, parties of whom. 
were brought into Italy at different times; the firſt under the 
conduct of CEnotrus. ſon of Lycaon, four hundred and fiſty· 
five years before the Tio an war; a ſecond from Theſſaly: a 
third under Evander, ſixty years before the Trojan war; be- 
ſides another under Hercules; and another of Lacedæmonians, 
- who fled from the ſevere diſcipline of Lycurgus: all theſe 


uniting, are ſaid to have formed the nation or kingdom of the 


Aborigines. Others will have them of Barbarian, rather than 

Grecian origin, and to have come from Scythia; others from 
Gaul: and, laſtly, others will have them to be Canaanites, ex- 
pelled by Joſhua. cory 175 


- 


ABORTION is uſed, in medicine, for the unſeaſonable ex- 


* 


clufion of an imperfect human foetus, either alive, or; dead, 


ore the legitimate time of delivery. 


In this ſenſe,, 4bortion amounts to the ſame with wh t we 


popularl/ call miſcarriage; the Latins abortus, and ſometimes 
ab i 
4 ſus bony happe 

Seon worth afier conreption, it u properly called a Ja 
fr tion, or effluxion. Se ing wo Sing Buy 5 
We have alſo hiſtories of irregular deliveries by the way of 
the anus, the navel, Oc. R . 
The uſual cauſes o Abortiun are, immoderate evacuations, vi- 


© olent notions, ſudden paſſions, frights, c. Other cauſes are, 


- abrogating or repealing it. | 
2 rn „ ” g 0 wy N k þ © 
In the civil law, the * given by a prince, or judge, to 
n en e 7 
33 f 2 1 ' 
_ 
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© the largenels and keavines of the fortus,:"rritation''of the 


. . * * * : p . 
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Itiis in the- Alomaſui of ealves and lambs that the rennet, or 
earning, is found, wherewith houſewives turn or curdle their 


OSD ASE NESS IIPESS 


a (x) St. Jerom ſays, they were ſo called as being, ab/que origine, 


(2) Aurelius Victor ſuggeſt another opinion; vie. that they were 


rare, to wander; as having been before a wandering people, 


tr», ſettled there by Janus, as ſome i magine, or by Saturn, or 


tled in their place. About this mother-nation there is great 


appen zt ay dime of pregnancy 3 büt if before be 


„„ © a 
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a | 8 3 of the placenta, weakneſs, | intirely to omit a great number of ſuch papers and dif : 
N womb, e of he, Hamer Fee of eating, —4 courſes, as were not ſo much to their own taſte; which is | 
N waking, che uſe of buſks for the ſhape, Frere 2 of an Abridgment, but of a florilege, analecta, 
; e. a EE 4 8 | t A or ex 1 5 5 3 2 | 
C ſmells, violent e 1 me genera, ahh 955 + JABRIPGMENT, in law, is particularly uſed for the ſhortening 14 
% AA rn. 
ö of GS B91 in the lawn and bent, beovjens. in nl OOO abridge his plaint in afſize, or a woman k 
4 oyes, 3 Daring own or pure blood; falling of the breaſts ; | ber demand in an adion of dower, when, having put any R 
: eruption I "hah e the time of miſcarriage is juſt at | lands therein which are not in · the tenure of the tena 4 
5 watery milk, Oc. much the ſame as thoſe in labour. _ | or defendant; and non-tenure, or the like, is pleaded to 14 
: hand, the 1 * . the time of pregnancy is far ad- that land in abatement of the writ; they are brought to 14 
0 n 10 Pte un muſt be large, where the cauſe is] bridge, i. e. to deſiſt from and leave that parcel out of the * 
\  vanced, fo that the tient ſtronely convulſed, and where a| demand; and pray that the tenant may anſwer to the Teſt, 5 
| . very violent, r the patient 10 As r the run is putre- to which he has not yet pleaded any thing. Though the | 1 
4 large be mor naps . e e proves mortal. | demandant has abridged his plant or demand; yet the 3 
. 12 ent b d0 hr Nr he particular ſymptoms and writ, ſtill remains good for the reſt. * reaſon is, 3 2 
3 FVV e r cinema 4 
i ſymptoms r if ABROCHMENT, or ABBROCHMENT, ABROCAMEN= | 
| caſe of flooding, recourle 1s Þ 8 Wy ſuffumigations. If | run, in ſome antient law-writers, denotes the act of ingrof- iJ 
. en e e e 7 oh uſed; and if there be an] ſing or buying up commodities by wholeſale, before they come I 
, 2m nan eflcls." guaiac See GESs- into the open market; in order to ſell them off dear by retail: 1 
4 en laxity, of. the. uterine nevic)ss gualacum. . 1 otherwiſe called RN N g 
* "TATION, » ; K yy] * A ; 2. 17 8 q 
ABORTION is alſo uſed, ſomewhat abuſively, for a 5 93 1 „ee of FT aps, bs law, by authority | 
K dying in the womb, N _— 11 In which ſenſe, the word is ſynonymous with abolition; re- | 
a : In. 4 7 n | ſometimes evel fs rell 9525 I 
it the whole life of the mother. EONS th. ; | A 2 2" RI ; 
hi | hs or before] Abrogation ſtands oppoſed to rogation : it is diſtinguiſhed from 
ABOR FAV a ene nomap; before at un TORE RY - ev which implies the faking away only ſome part of 
4 3 has arrived at its s 1 Ao  treatife of the baptiſm off a law; from ſubrogation, which denotes the adding a clauſe 
3 F. Jerom. Florenynius hildre = His aim is to ſhew, that an to it; from obrogation, which implies the limiting, or re- 
Abortives, or ee e 5 2 W tized, at what time or term ſtraining it; from diſpenſation, which only ſets it aſide in a 
4 er m, 30 ovght eur Py 7 reaſon the preciſe time] particular inſtance; and from antiquation, which is the te- 
4 Togyer if cops. nip (hs. world 4 Ny. pea — 4 There] fuſing to paſs a law. „„ 7 028109 eee DNR" 
4 TT 1p Pe An nn Los. nes | A EONS *, in medicine, à kind of inflammatory tumour, 
2 S ſeveral We A e þ 10 1 Lugd. containing purulent matter, pent up in a fleſhy part, and cor- 
| n 5 7 eee e, ROE rupting and conſuming the fibres, and other ſubttance thereof. 
a YR: og 2005 alt cf . : See Tumour.  - L e nfs, e | 
e. r SOR ae e ee e eee, At 4 £1 1 the reaſon of the appellation : ſoine 
See VELOM. WE . s repeat i think the tumour thus called, by reaſon parts before contiguous, 
* ABRACAD ABR A , a mage word, . dan ed Dy dee abſcedunt, or ſeparate from = joy others, becauſe par- 
> in due form, a certain number of ti W ad ws ticles of the fibrous matters are torn off and waſted ; others, 
> the virtue of a char m or amulet, in curing agues, ar P becauſe the matter flows and is derived from another part, or 
r venting qher Qlextes, ._ +; ior) fo pion no 41 10! is ſecreted from the blood; laſtly, others derive the appella- 
* The word is of barbarous origin, formed from ABPAZAZ, tion from the running of the pus; on which principle they - 
,  . the name of a god, ſuppoſed to contain great myſteries; from aſſert, that it is not properly an 44/ce/s, till it burſts, and be- 
. this, bylengthening the word with ewo additional ſyllables, |= ins to vent itſelf. Bat this is a critic's deciſion ; which 
e to make it more quaint and ſonorous, comes Abracadabra.|\ Phyſicians will hardly be determined by. BOOTY. 
2 See BastLiptan. © | V Miſes is the ſame with what the Greek call . ema, and 
ada rom Seogharyy ori ß 
: | 988 e he ar 89958 un ſome other writer of be ripening of abſceſſes 3 ace roy hy poultices, m_— 
5 J dom | now in is, that in an] Abſceſſes are opened either by cauſtic or inciſion; | 
. . eee 5 _ Al Chet e eaſy and | fee moſt iſs is Solas Sharp. Surg. Intr. c. 2 
e parable remedies for moſt diſcaſes, de medicina par vo pretio pa- Abſceſſes 75 * in agen ſte delivery ; my though — 
rabili, the w ord -Abra cadgbra is preſcribed for ſemi-terrian gerous in tnemielves, yet ey otten Aren CES Na ir 
n agues, with the manner how it is to be applied; viz. by write- | of the diſeaſe that gave riſe to them. —For the cure, 
: en hf Lee is be e ß 
_ 1 2 I only Nn Ach thes is this 0. of calomel between whiles, and gentle perſpiratives, fotus's, 
perty, that which way ſoever the letters be taken, * liniments, N f A 1 No 95 Ny had — = 
= from the apex, and aſcending either to the right or left, th ey| contrary me „and they mu brought to N at = 
1. make the ſame word, or, as ſome will have it, the ſame ſenti-| - When the matter is fully ripened, they are to be open | 
e ment, as is found in the firſt whole line.—According to Ju- with a lancet or cauſtic, and mo cure ee 4 | 
* lius Africanus, another antient b. | oe pronouncing of jog prin and incarnatives. EN ER, an CAR 
- | . | md 6 well 7H V 1 
* GENE 3 A W er. 2 ere eee ABSCISSE, ABsciss A, in conics, a part of the diameter, 
n r e 
| I arr.» | on gen Gals agents. 
a E | Such are the lines AP, AP, Ee. (Tab. Cenirs, fg. 20.) inter- 
2 Donec 2 redigatur litera conum. cepted between the vertex A and the ſemiordinates PM, PM, 
's His lino nexit collum redimire memento : Oc. which are called Ab aſſes of the Latin abſcingere, to cut 
. Talia 1 _— 227 IN off; as being parts cut oft from the axis,—Others call them, 
4 Lethaleſque abigent (miranda potentia ! ) morhos. me  ſogitts, n 4 en wag wt | 
0 ABRASION = is ſometimes uſed, among medical writers, | In the parabola, the AyAife 18 1 1 ee _ 
n 1 rameter and ſemiordinate ; and the parameter a third pr 
E for the act of wearing away the natural mucus which covers tional to the A5/elſſe and ſemiordinate. | 7 
—— en dee l ite g W In the ellipſis, the ſquare of the ſubordinate is equal to the 
| _ teltines, by ſharp corroſive medicines, or humours, . . . .. ' | | , | eee 
I —_= - ne ö | | rectangle of the parameter into the Ab/ciſſe, ſubtracting an 
W P ofthe Latin ab, and redy I fare, } \- 0; Forts of the fone AE into a fourth, properticnal 
| . or ſcrape off. bh ee Vt OY TO fi rameter, and bſcifſs e. 
« ABRAXAS. The ſame as ABRACADABRA. ' Which fee: | In the hy tbols „ the ſquares e ſemiordinates are to each 
s ABRENUNCIATION. See the article RExUNC AT Io. other as th rectangles of the Ah ſciſſe into another line, n 
ABRIDGMENT, | a ſummary, or contraction of a diſ-' — of the Ahle and the tranſverſe a as. 
* _ courſe ; wherein: the leſs material things being more briefly | ABSENT, See the article PRESENT... 1688-7 
c iofiſted on, the whole is brought into a lefler compaſs. See | ABSIS. See the article Apsis, OE IO. +6 
p 8 ))%%%%%VCCCCCCCCCCCCC C nn *, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that ſtands free 
The Abridgments. of the Philoſophical Tranſitions, of Mr.] or independent on others. 0 
| Boyle's Philoſophical Works, c. are works very uſeful'in | * The word is compounded of the Latin ab, from; and. /ol- - 
E their kind: though it has been charged as a fault in the vert, to looſen, Eꝛ . Tiago 273 Led of 
, - former of theſe, that the authors have taken upon them ABSOLUTE, in metaphyſics, denotes a being, whole make 
Ne 4 3 3 n nl ” dA # onde ca She 0 e . | I 
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Me ſay, an Abſe/ute decree, | Abſolute promiſe,” Abſelute obe 


4 MANI rob anon ot ole” tes $202 
3 Tho, in the equation aa-＋ 16 a==36, the Abſolute Number 
1 36 5 Which is equal to @ multiplied by itſelf, added to 16 


| Ablative ABSOLUTE, in grammar, is a word or phraſe detached 


 AnB80EUTE* Space.. 


ABSOLUTELY is alſo uſed for unlimitedly or unconditionally. 


diſtinction from what is only partly ſo; as a ſpheroid, cycloid, 


apy TREO 
_— 2 2. 


| 


h bo . L 3 
** " — - 


. fence does not coriſiſt in a mere habitude or relation to an- 
: Other, | TE e | d Eh, BB. 
ls which ſenſe. Abſelute ſtands oppoſed to relative or re- 
, pective. ; | = at Woogie . | 
Av$oLUTE is more particularly underſtood! of à thing which | 
does not proceed, from any cauſe, or does not ſubſiſt by virtue | 
of any other being, conſidered as its cauſfe. ' | 
In which ſenſe, God alone is Abſolute. . 
8 t in this ſenſe, is ſynonymous with independent, and 
ſtands oppoſed to dependent. l 
Asso uE alſo denotes a thing's being free from conditions, or 
8 limitations. nt: be ; TEND "RR 
In this ſenſe, the word is ſynonymous: with unconditional. 


** —_ 


— 


The.covenant with Noah was Abſolute, and with- 


out conditions 3 that under the goſpel, on condition of 
„faith and obedience. The Antinomians alſo hold the go- 
ſpel- couenant M ſolute, and that Chriſt has putchaſed our 


6 


alvation, without any conditions to be performed on our 


Azs0LuTE Government, that wherein the prince is left ſolely 
„to his own will, being not limited to the obſervance of any 
- laws, except thoſe of his own Aerea. | 
When the Dr made their king 4bſolute, in 1670. they 
declared him abſolved from his coronation-oath. + 
ABsoLUTE Number, in algebra, is the known quantity or num- 
der which. poſleſſes one intire ſide, or part of an equation; 
being the rectangle or ſolid, whoſe root or value is to be found. 


times a. 


This is what Vieta calls Fenn comparationis. BA 
AgsoLUTE Equation, in aſtronomy, is the ſum of the optic 


* 2 ” 


and eccentric equations. 


and independent of the reſt oſ the diſcourſe ; neither govern- 
ing, nor being governed of, any other thing. 

This is frequent among the Latins; in imitation of whom, 
the modern languages have likewiſe adopted it: deleto exercitu, 
te army being cut to pieces. All things conſidered, reaſon 
will appear the beſt guide in matters of religion. 
AnsorurE Mation. ) (Mor lox. | 
AB$0LUTz# Plate, [ See PLACE. =Y 

„„ 
ABSOLU TEL, in a general ſenſe, ſtands oppoſed to rela- 
tively. See the articles ABSOLUTE, and RELATIVE. 
Thus the terms of a propoſition. are ſaid to be taken Al ſo. 
lutely, that is, without relation to each other.— Man, conſi- 
deted Abſabutely, and in himſelf, is a reaſonable creature. 


In chich ſenſe, the ſchoolmen oppoſe it to ſecundum quid. 
Thus a thing is ſaid to be Abſolutely, and ſimply, good. 


ABSOLUTELY is alfo uſed, by divines, in oppoſition to decla- ep 


ratively. * 


The church of Rome holds, that the prieſt can forgive ſins 


- Abſolutely ; the proteſtants ſay, only declaratively and mini- 


N we ſay; a word is taken Abſolutely, abſolut? 
ſumptus when it has no regimen, or government. Thus, in 
the phraſe We ſhould pray without ceaſing, the word pray is 
taken Abſolutely, as it 5 T i 

In geometry, Abſolutely is taken for intirely, or completely. 


Thus, we ſay, ſuch a thing is-Ab/olutely round; in contra- 


4 


ABSOLUTION, Aszs0LvurT1o, in the civil law, &c. a defi- 
nitive ſeritence, whereby a perſon, accuſed of any crime, is 
- acquitted, and declared innocent. , * 
Among the Romans, the ordi method of pronouncing 
judgment was this: After the cauſe had been pleaded on both 
-" fides, the praeco uſed the word diæerunt, g. d. MY have ſaid 
what they had to ſay; then, three ballots were diſtributed to 


each judge ; one marked with the letter A. for 4b/olution ; | 


«another with C. for condemnation ; and a third with N. L. 
for non liquet, it is not clear; to require reſpite of judgment: 
and according as the majority fell of this or that mark, the ac- 
cCuſed was abſobved or condemned,” &c. If he were abſolved, 
the prætor diſmiſſed him with videtur non feciſſe, or jure vi- 
„ Ä 70D 77, PR OE 6. | 


When the votes were equally divided on the ſides of Abſalution 


and condemnation, the accuſed was ab ſolved: this procedure 
is ſuppoſed to be founded on the law of nature. Such is the 


| ſentiment of Faber on the 12 5th law, de Div. Reg. Jur. of 


Cicero, pro Cluenti ; of Quintilian, Declam, 254. of Strabo, 
FCI, le 12gu5; 90 HY 


AB$0LUT10N, in the canon law, is a juridical act, whereby a | 
| prick, as a judge, and in virtue of a power given him by Jeſus 
22 


hriſt, remits the fins of ſuch as, upon confeſſion, appear to 
have the conditions requiſite thereto. "ago 


The Romanifts bold Z/olation a part of the facrament of | 
: the council of Trent, ſeſſ. xiv. cap. iii. and that | 


ol Florence, in the dectce'ad Armenor, declare the form or 


« 6 +4 7 i 


ABS | 


|  elſcnce of the facrainent to lie in the wotds of Ai/olution, 
Hbfolve thee of 5d | | Fw 


The formula of lution, in the Romiſli church, is abſolute: 
ia the Greek church, it is deptecatory ; and in the churches of 
the Reformed, declarative. Atcuvius, indeed, contends, tha 
the Greek formula is abſolute ; and that it conſiſts in theſe 
words, Mea mediocritas habet tz venia donatum : but the in- 
ſtances: he produces are either no formula's of Abſolution, or 
only of Abſolution from excommunication, not of ſacramental 
N n 
ABSOLUTION is chiefly uſed, in the Reformed churches, for a 
ſentence whereby a perſon, who ſtands excommunicated, is 
releaſed, or freed from the fame. me. | 
In the church of Scotland, if the excommunicated ſhew real 
ſigns of godly ſorrow ; and if, upon application to the preſpy- 
tery, a warrant be granted for his Ab/alutton ; he is drought be. © 
fore the congregation to confeſs his fin, and expreſs his for. 
row, as often as the preſbytery ſhall think meet; when the 
congregation is ſatisfied of his penitence, the miniſter puts up 
a pfayer, deſiring Jeſus Chriſt, who has inſtituted the orgj. 
- nance of excommunication (i. e. of binding and looſing the 
ſins of men on earth), with a promiſe of ratifying the righteous 
| ſentence , above, to.accept of this man, to torgive his diſobe- 
dience, &c. This done, he pronounces his Abſolution ; b 
- which his former ſentence is taken off, and the ſinner is again 
received into the communion. oO ct 
In the church of Rome there are divers other political Alſe- 
lutions; as, „ e, ee 
ABsoLUTIO @ ſævis, which is neceſſary where a perſon has been 
concerned in ſeeing ſentence of death executed on a criminal, 
or has any other way diſqualified himſelf for the holding of a 
ABSOLUT10 ad cautelam, is that granted to a perſon who has 
lodged an appeal againſt a ſentenoe of excommunication, by 
which the force of the cenſure is ſuſpended. 


It being a maxim, in the papal juriſprudence, that the ſentence 
ſtands good, notwithſtanding any appeal; this ſort of A 
lution is ſometimes granted until the iſſue of his appeal be 
known: by means hereof; ſome articles, at leaſt, of his ex- 
communication, are taken off; inſomuch that perſons may 
converſe with him without danger: and, beſide, in caſe of 
death, this ſentence is ſuppoſed to ſtand him in ſome ſtead. 
ABSORBENTS, in medicine, remedies which, by the 
ſoftneſs or poroſity of their component parts, become proper 
to ſheath: the aſperities of ſharp pungent humours ; or to 
imbibe or dry away, as with a ſponge, ſuperfluous moiſt- 
ures, - - ba . SP e Nor Ky . 
Such are the teſtaceous powders, ' hartſhorn, coral, crabs eyes 
and claws, calcined. bones, burnt ivory, terra ſigillata, and 
even iron itſelf: alſo divers woods; as ſanders, maſtic, 
en. ſaſſafras: and divers roots; as china, ſarſaparilla, 
Abſorbents are much the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
driers and ſweeteners. Latin writers alſo uſe the word as ſyn- 
onymous with imbibentia, and ſaturantia. 
The term Abſorbent is frequently. confounded with alcali ; al- 
2 8 having, really, the effect of Abſorbents, with reſpect to 
acids. | | „ 
ABSTEMIOUS, is properly underſtood of a perſon who re- 
frains abſolutely from all uſe of wine. | 
In which ſenſe, Aſtemicus is ſynonymous with the Latin invi- 
nius, vini abſtinens, and the Greek cy, Or even vd\gororns, 
and vSpoga;as A, g. d. water- drink, water · advocate, &c. 
being compounded of abs, from; and temetum, wine. 
ABSTEMIOUS is particularly uſed, among eccleſiaſtical writers, 
in ſpeaking of perſons who are diſabled from partaking of 
the cup in the euchariſt, by. reaſon of a natural averſion to 
wine. he | 
It has been diſputed, whether thoſe naturally Ab/emious may 
be allowed to communicate in the ſpecies of bread only? The 
Calviniſts, in the ſynod: of Charenton, permitted them to 
communicate by only touching the cup with the lips, without 
drinking a drop: the Lutherans exclaim againſt this tolera- 
tion, as a ſacrilegious mutilation of the ſacrament. There is 
no devout perſon, fay they, but by force of prayer to God, 
may obtain power to ſwallow, at leaſt, a drop of 'wine.— 
V. Sirickher, in Nou. lit. Germ. 1709. p. 349. 
The biſhop of Meaux alleges the caſe of the Ab/emious," to 
Juſtify the retrenchment of the cup; ſince it appears hence, 
thit communion under both kings is not a divine command, 
- inaſmuch as there are ſome caſes wherein it may be diſpenſed 
withal.— V. Nouv. rep. lett. t. 3. p. 23. Mein. de Trev. 1708. 
e e,, Smt 90 3 Ger 
The Roman ladies, in the firſt ages of the republic, were all 
., enjoined to be Ab/temious ; and that it might appear, by their 
breath, whether or no chey kept up to the injunction, it was 
one of the laws of the Roman civility, that they ſhould kiſs 
their friends and relations whenever they accoſted them. 
 ABSTERGENTS “, or ApsTER$1v't medicines, a claſs of re- 
medies, whole effect is to abrade and wipe away ſuch mucous 
particles as they meet in their paſſage ; and thus cleanſe the 
parts from viſcid, or impure adh W off the mor- 
did matter of wounds, ulcers, | 
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„ The word is compounded of the Latin abs, from's and ter- 
1 gere, to wipe. . „ | 
| gents are more uſually called, among phyſicians, f deter- 


1 See DETREROEN T. e 
Many abfergents are of the gems of balſamics; and ſome 
only differ, in their degree of ſubtilty and efficacy, from what 
˙W 5 No Pint nod ot £1 
© The principal ſimples, in the claſs of ab/ergents, are, the leaves 
of -wormwoed; garlick, leeks, capers, ſcurvygraks fumitory, 
|: Jiverwort,: tanſy, and vervain: bitter almonds, figs,” ujebs, 
raiſins, dates, N 3 gum ammoniac, ella of 
....\Capivi, balm of Gilead, tacamahaca; turpentines; barber- 
1 ries, liquorice, turmeric, madder, parmaſitty, mummy, ſul- 
phur, ſalt, mercury, and native cinnabar.— Theſe the reader 
will find parti deſcribed under their proper articles. 
ABSTINENCE * 


» ME a 


* 


The word is derived from the Latin ab/tintre ; formed of abs, 
| * from; and genere, to hold; g. d. ab alique re ſe tenere. 1 
| The Jews were obliged to ab//ain from their wives at certain 
on all faſt and meagr 


from fleſþ has been injoined by ſtatute even_fince the Re- 
formation, particularly on Fridays, and Saturdays, and on 
- *vigils, and all commonly called f/h-days, 2 and 3 Ed. VI. 


. zabeth, but at the ſame time it was declared, that this was 
done, not out of motives of religion, as if there were any 
difference in meats, but in favour of the conſumption of ſea- 
fiſh, and to multiply the number of fiſhermen and mariners, 
as well as ſpare the ſtock. of ſheep; 5 Elix. c. * 
great faſt, ſays St. Auguſtine, is to ab/farn from fin. See 
The antient athletz lived in a perpetual ab/#:nence from all 
Find of ſenſible pleaſure, to render their bodies more robuſt, 
CCC FS he's 
ABSTINENCE is more particularly uſed for a ſpare diet, or a 


ſſttandard of nature. See Foop, and DitT. N. 
The phyſicians relate wonders of the effects of abſtinence in 
te cure of many diſorders, and in protracting the term of 
- life. — The noble Venetian, Cornaro, after all imaginable 
means had proved vain, ſo that his life was deſpaired of at 


of abſtinence; as he himſelf gives the account. 5 
It is indeed ſurpriſing, to what a great age the primitive 
Chriſtians of the Fal, who retired ſrom the perſecutions 
into the deſarts of Arabia and E lived, healthful and 
chearful, on a very little food. aſſures us, that the 

common rate for twenty-four hours was twelve ounces of 
. bread, and mere water; and that with this S. Antony lived 
an hundred and five years; James the hermit an hundred and 

four; Arſenius, tutor to the emperor Arcadius, an hundred 


the ſtylite an hundred and twelve; and Romuald an hundred 
"0009-7 59H SRD 9 SG | 
Indeed we can match, nay outdo, theſe ußlaces of longæ- 


5 vity, from the ſame cauſe, at home. Buchanan writes, that 
i dne Laurence preſerved himſelf to an hundred and forty by 
: force of temperance and labour; and Spotſwood mentions 
fs one Kentigern, afterwards called S. Mongah, or Mungo, who | 
; lived to an hundred and eighty; ave by the ſame means, — 
Other inſtances ſee under the article Long zvity. 
5 Moſt of the chronical diſeaſes, the infirmities of old age, and 
ja the ſhort lives of Engliſhmen, are owing, according to Dr. 


| Cheyne, to repletion ; and may be either cured, prevented, 
or remedied, by abſtinence. ' © 18 
Among the brute creation, we ſee extraordina 
long ab/timence . —It is the natural courſe of divers ſpe- 
| cies to paſs four, five, or ſix months, every year, without 
either eating or drinking; accordingly, the tortoiſe, dor- 
mouſe, ſerpent, &c. are obſerved regularly to retire, at cer- 
tain ſeaſons, to their reſpective cells, and hide themſelves ; 
| ar get into the caverns of rocks, or ruins; others dig holes 
er 


The ſerpent-kind bear ab/tinence to a miracle. We have ſeen 
 rattle-ſmakes that had ſubſiſted many months without any 
fk cod, yet ſtill retained their vigour and fiercene) Dr. Shaw 

| (Trav. p. 429.) ſpeaks of a couple of cera les (a fort of 
_._- Egyptian r which had been kn five years in a bot- 
te, cloſe corked, without any ſort of fo6d; unleſs a ſmall 


bottom of the veſſel, may be reckoned as ſuch : yet, when he 
a them, they had juſt caſt their fcins, and were as briſk, and 
1 lively, as if juſt taken. PPD, 7 RE 0G e's 


* 


* 


inſects, and 8 the other tribes, are able to ſubſiſt 
all winter, not only without food, but many of them with- 


al ſenſe, the act or habit of re- 
fraining from ſomething which we have a propenſion to, or 


ſeaſons. The ſame is injoĩned, in the apoſtolical conſtitutions, | 
| e days: the church of England recom- | 
- mends certain days of faſting, * and ab/finence. — Abſtinence | 


c. 19.— The like injunctions were renewed under Q. Eli- | 


lender parſimonious uſe of food, much below the ordinary | 


_ - forty, recovered, and lived to near an hundred, by mere dint | 


and twenty ; St. Epiphanius an hundred and fifteen ; Simeon | 


inſtances of 


: 
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the wiſdom of the creator: the proper food. of theſe: erea- 


- tures, \ eſpecially the inſect tribe, being then wanting, there 
is 4 proviſion for them to live without it. When the fields 
are diveſted of their flowery furniture, and the trees and plants 
are ſtripped of their fruits, what would become of. ſuch ani- 
mals as are ſubſiſted only by the produce of the ſpring, and 
ſummer? And when the air is grown rigid and chilly with 
froſt, what would become of tho. many tender ſpecies which 
are impatient of cold? To prevent the total deſtruction and 
extirpation of many ſpecies of animals, the author of nature 
has provided, that creatures, thus bereaved of their food, ſhould 
be likewiſe impatient of cold; to lead them thus to ſhelter 
themſelves out of the way of danger; and that, when there 
arrived, the natural texture and viſcidity of their blood ſhould 
diiſpoſe it, by a further degree of cold, to lag and ſtagnate 
in the veſſels: ſo that, the circulation ſtopping, and the ani- 
mal functions being, in great meaſure, ſuſpended; there is 
no ſenſible waſte or conſumption of parts, but they remain 
in a kind of drowſy neutral ſtate, between life and death; till 
the warm ſun revive both them, and their food, together, by 
thaying the congealed juices, both of ſuch animals and vege- 


F # 


It is more than probable, that all motion of the animal juices 
is extinct in flies, and other inſets, when thus aſleep ; _ 
in that, though cut in pieces, they do not awake, nor does 
any fluid ouſe out at the wound, unleſs fome extraordinary 
degree of warmth have been firſt applied to unbind-the con- 
velation,—The ſleep of ſuch animals is little elſe than death, 
and their waking, a reſurrection. For if life do not conſiſt in 
a circulation of the blood, we do not know what it conſiſts 


| Henee it is no wonder that tortoiſes, dormice, c. are 
found as fat and fleſhy, after ſome months ahſtinence, as 
_ before. —Sir G. Ent weighed his tortoiſe ſeveral years 
ſucceſſively, at its going to earth in October, and coming 
out again in March; and found, that of four pounds four 
© ounices, it only uſed to loſe about one ounce. V. Philoſoph. 
Tranſact. No 194. Indeed we have inſtances of men pafling 
ſeveral months as ſtrictly ab/inent as other creatures.—Fhe © 
records of the Tower mention a Scotſman, impriſoned for 
felony, and ſtrictly watched in that fortreſs for ſix weeks; in 
all 8 he took not the leaſt ſuſtenance; for which he 
had his pardon. The German Ephemerides ſpeak of one 
Martha Taylor, who, by a blow on the back, fell into ſuch a 
proſtration of appetite, that ſhe took no ſuſtenance; befides a 
few drops with a feather, for thirteen months: but this was a . 
morbid and unnatural caſe; for ſhe ſlept but little, all the time. 
— We may add the inſtance of S. Chilton, of Tinſbury, near 
Bath; who, in the year 1693. 1694. 1695. flept ſometimes 
four months, and ſometimes above ſix tog with veryß 
little food: and ſix weeks without any more than a little tent, 
conveyed with a quill into his mouth through a hole in his 
teeth. V. Philoſoph. Tranſa#, No 304. - of _ 
It is to be added, that, in moſt of the inſtances of long ab/#i- 
nence related by naturaliſts, there were apparent marks of a 
texture of blood, and humours, much like that of fummer- 
| beaſts and inſets. Though it is no improbable opinion, that 
the air itſelf may furniſh ſomething for nutrition. It is cer. 
tain, there are ſubſtances of all kinds, animal, vegetable, c. 
floating in the atmoſphere; which muſt be continually taken 
in by reſpiration : and that an animal body may be nouriſhed - 
thereby, is evident, in the inſtance of vipers; which, if taken 
when firſt brought forth, and kept from every thing but air; 


will yet grow very conſiderably in a. few'days. Bo the eggs 
of lizards are alſo obſerved to increaſe in bulk; after they are 


; „though there be nothing to furniſh the increment 
ut air alone; after_the like manner as the eggs or ſpawn of 
8 grow, Wo are nouriſhed with the water. And hence, 
lay ſome, it is that cooks, turnſpit dogs, & c. though they eat 
— little, yet are uſually fat. N 1 55 n | 5 


4- * 


from ſome other thing, by an operition- of the mind, called 


ound; others get into the woods, and lay themſelves | 


: wp clefts of trees ; others bury themſelves under water, | 


Quantity of ſand, wherein they coiled themſelves up in the |. 


4. 


1 8” dead Cocie of binds, this which is ks eff 


| ABSTRACT is alſo uſed as 2 term which ſigni igen an dire? 
out reſpiration too. This furniſhes an a inſftence off Wet i OE ns ne, ET 2 „ 
Var. I. N*1, CnAMB. 8 It Gs | 


abfirattion. See ABSTRACTION: - | 8 
ABSTRACT, in a more particular ſenſe; denotes an idea formed 
in the mind, when we conſider a thing ſimply in itſelf, with- 
out reſpect to the ſubje wherein it reſides ; or it is a ſimple 
idea, detached and ſeparated from any particular ſubject, or 
45 idea, for the ſake of viewing and conſidering it more 

1 . ö | F EY N 

Thus magnitude and humanity are ab/&rai,” or ac? 

ideas, when conſidered in themſelves; and without —. tg 

tached to any particular body, or perſon; though they can- 
not have any real ſubſiſtence without ſuch fubſecte, nor the 

ſubjects without them... 1 
- Whitenels is an a 


ls is an a)/frad, inaſmuch as it does not denote any 
one white 222 — 


: of 4 we arrive at that of con- 


ect, or conlidered as combined yith ſome other ideas; s 
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ABSTRACT, ABSTRACTUM, in philoſophy, a thing ſeparated „„ | 


cretes, which is f . ing a ge- "Ie Eng 
neral or ahſfract ideas being attached to ſome ici 2. 8 
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n ich dane de Mosch whitenche, — kia þ- 
— Jultige, eo Ye eſs, Ce. are ebſtrad?s, or abſlrad terms. f 
eee Nm, muy be tonceived* as words Which - de 


bete a mote fituple Sonception of a form, or quility exiſt- | 


efine 45% — terms from 


in e _—— the ſubject wherein it 


expteis on! the forms of ttributes 
= SETS ts 


bl All bur fimple ideas, fays Me. Locke, have abſlraty ts bell * 


n cohelete names ; as, N white ; ſweetneſs,” fweet; 
Dr. The like alſo holds in our idea of modes, and relations 


blk; Juſtice, Juſt; equality, equal; Ee. © 


924 „e ber Ideas of ſu ſubſtances; we haye very lw l/ 


me names at all Thoſe e that the "ſchools have 


. infinite frumber of 'names of ſubſtances; and could 
fl never get „ or 'obtain the li- 
nes f public a 
eonfeſſion of 


eee ors, ab te cok 


©. dence of 'miſtaken pretendets to. a Enowlege they had not, 


ee and then introduced animalitas, humunitas, | 
= and the like ; Kg went very little farther than their of 
. Den never get ws be current among under. 
F exifiehce 6f all ah/747? idexs; a4 of any | 


fuch faculty in the mind as abſtraction, | has of late * . 


ttroberted. See ABvTRACTION. © 
In effect, if there were any fuch things as afro, 0 
2 qualities, &c. we do not fee how th 
- -deftroyed ;- they muſt be permanent and — fog fel 
that which deſtroys the white warm flame, could not reach. 
the whiteneſs; or the warmth: that which deſtroys the fi- 
8 2 e r ebulck not hurt the figure, Wo- 
tion, ſolidiey, Seat ideas, in Ke, ſeem to tend}. 
to ſubſtantial forms. 5A 
ABSTRACT is allp extended to divers other things, H my of] © 
- _ _ their purity, ſimplicity, ſubtil — , &c:—In which ſenſe, we fay, |. 
Astana Numbers are aſſemblages of units, conſidered. in 
- + themſelves,” and mot applied to denote any collections * 


| ticular forts of things. 
| A Mathematics are thoſe branches employed W 1 
© "quantity" conſidered abſolutely, or in the eral ; without 
- reftriction to any certain n 
Such are geom and ari i 
In thisſenſe, abſffratt . 


- _, thematicsz where the ſimple and abffraed properties and re- 


. . lations of delivered in the former, are applied to ſen- 
ble object by that means become intermixed with phy- 
-  -— = are bydroſtatics, optics, Conc i þ 

ti r. e ee 


ABSTRACT is allo uſed, in — literature, for  copnpen- |. 
dious view, or epitome of a larger work. 
An abſtratt'is' to be a ſhorter, aud more M- 
: than an nt. See Feber. 
= — oc an 


-TRacy- >: 
3 of abhſtracting, Rands direct oppoſite to that of 
—}B compoſition we confi r thoſe things toge- 
ther, 9 ity, are not joined t in one exiſtence. 


And by —— we pores thoſe things ſeparately and | 


1 D e in reality, do not exiſt 


Abfüraction is chiefly employed. theſe three ways.—Firſt, | | 


when the mind conſiders an one part of a thing, in ſome re- 
ſpects diſtinct from the ; as a man's arm, without the 
tonſideration'of the reſt of his body. 85 


Secondly, when we conſider — ſubſtance, omit- 


ting the ſubſtance itſelf; or when we y conſider ſeve- | 
tal modes which ſubſiſt in one fi See MoDE. 
This ahh fruhen che make uſe — when 


8 


from chalk, ſnow; milk, Oe. is a repreſentative of all that | 


of their — e, according 


as Witmalitas,  Funianitas, &c. hold no proportion 


b which ſeems to intimate a| 


. the mind, , whereby we | 
form, 333 ho, im of things che ſeparate, See Ans-| 


. AB 8 


4 


Its "ey PRE or power achefing to 
Mrs Locke, that 2 eat yes ween men and 
brutes z eben mes te gr be allowed to have fome ſhare 


of reaſon : that they 7555 reaſon in ſome cuſes, feers almoſt 
+ bez e but it is only in particular 
|. E and do not 

os to have any faculty of enlar them by abftraRtios. 
2 Eſjay on: Human U. aniing,' E. — 30⁰ 
Such is the doctrine of ah ral ideas, Hides the i improvements 
| - of that excellent author In effect, it is the ſtanding opinio on, 


| ideas; or notions of things; and n a great 
part of the writings of philoſophers turn. Theſe are ſuppoſed 
in all their ſyſtems; and without therm there would be nothin 
done. Fhey are more eſpecially the Objects of lo- 
gie mathematics, and metaphyſics, and M that paſſes under 
L of the moft abſtratted and fablime. learni 

et has a late eminent and i ingenious r. row — 
. conteſted the reality of fuch ideas; 


towards Friel the whole fyſtem, ar, ona conlequenty i | 


philoſophy on a new footing. - mes 
. N modes of things, it is on of Wand agreed, 


do never really exiſt apart, and ſeparated each from all others, 
W 3 conſtantly Tem an; rer rd in 

* zut, e phi s the m ing 
1 to conſider each quantity ſingly, or abſtracted from - 4 
qualities with which it is united, does by that means frame 
þ to itſelf ah Hract ideas, of a Gifferent nature and kind from the 
ſenſible ones. | Rt * is 3 


| | For an example hereof : the eye perceiving an odject extended, | 
coloured, and moved, reſolves this compound 2 into its 


ſimple conſtituent ones; and viewing each by itſelf, exelu- 
. five of the reſt, frames ahſtract ideas of exten * Wee and 

motion themſelves, or in their own nature. Not that it is 
* polfible for ſuch colour and motion ts exiſt without extenſion; 


but hr that the mind can frame to itfelf,, by abſtraction, the 
ay both of colour and extenſion. 


that in the particular extenſions perceived by ſenſe, there is 
ſomething common, and alike in all; and ſome other things 
whar;, as, this or tlrat figure, or 
"Br them one from another; it can conſider apart, or 
hogs e out by itſelf, what is common; /making thereof a 
eral ab/tratt idea of extenſion, which is neither line, Fe. - 
8 nor ſolid, nor has any 
1 intirely preſcinded from them all. —- So, likewiſe, by leav- 
out of the ſeveral colours perceived by ſenſe, that which 
es them from one another, and only retaining 
5 What is common to all, it makes an idea of Ab. in the 
abſtract, which is neither red, nor blue, nor white, &. 
_ After the ſame manner, by conſidering motion ab/tracedly, 
both from the body moved, and from che figure it deſcribes, 


and all particular directions and velocities ; an abſfra&? idea 


. of motion is framed, which equally correlponds to all mo- 
tions whatever. 
Ibey add, that as the mind frames ahſiraes ideas of qualities 
or modes; fo does it, by the ſame faculty, attain ahſiract ideas 
of the more compound beings, which include many coexiſtent 
ties. For an example.— Having obſerved that Peter, 
James, John, c. reſemble each other in ſhape, and other 
qualities; we can leave out of the complex idea we had cf 
eter, James, Sc. that which is peculiar to each, retaining 
only what is common to all, and ſo make an abftrae idea, 
wherein all the particulars equally partake.— And thus it is 
|... we are ſuppoſed to come by the ab/tra& idea of man, or of 
{ humanity, or of human nature; wherein there is indeed in- 
| cluded colour, becauſe no man but has ſome colour, but it 
is neither white, nor black, nor brown ; becauſe there is no 
one particular colour wherein all men partake. So likewiſe 
| there is included ſtature, but then-it is neither tall, nor low, 
nor yet middle ſtature, but ſomething abſtrafted from all 
2 and ſo of the reſt. 8 
arther yet, chere being a general vari other creatures, 
which partake in 4 parts, but not 25 the complex idea 
of man; the mind leaving out thoſe parts which are peculiar 


to men, and retaining thoſe only which are common to all 


fiſhes, and inſects. 
The conſtituent parts of ſuch abfiratzdea of 2nimal, are bo- 
dy; life, ſenſe, and ſpontaneous motion; — By body, is meant; 


body without any particular ſhape, or ſigute, there being no 


one common to all animals; without covering, either of hair, 


of feathers, or ſcales: nor n naked; Nee feathers, ſcales, 
perties of particu- 


and nakedneſs, being the 
lar animals, and for that reaſon rg — 8 is abftratt idea. 


| Upon the ſame account, the ſpontaneous motion muſt be 
neither walking, nor flyi ing, nor creeping; it is nevertheleſs a2 


motion But what that motion is, it is not eaſy to perceive. . 

I vil not affirm, ſays Dr, Berkeley, thut other people have 

not this wonderful faculty of abſrac7ing their Ideas; but I 
© am confident I have it not myſelf. —I have, indeed, a * 


3 | kindz and has u Hane given it, wohitens which ſignifies the | 
1 moat e 


" 3 


12 


hs "0 of imagining; of ede ; to PT the ideas of 


that the, mind has ſuch a power or faculty of framing ab/ira2 


idea of colour excluſive of. extenſion; and of Inotion, exclu- | 
Again, fay the ſame philoſophers, the mind having obſerved 


magnitude, Which di- 


figure or magnitude, but is an 


living creatures, frames the idea of animal; which ah/frac?s 
or participates not only of all men; but all birds; beaſts, | 


— — 
— 


8 8 
Sagen 


N 252 ww . 


* ry 


4,45 


* 4 
RW FN 8 hg”. 
% 


r 0. Ind of vartbilly Saen 
ee ' dividing them : Tan imag ne à man with two 33 

e the upper patts of a mah Joined to the body of 4 Horſe. 
an conſider the hand, the eye, the. noſe, Each, by ic 
© abfirafted or ſepatated from the reſt of the body. — t thier 
Whatever hand. 1 eye I imagine, it muſt have. ſome ' 

'c cular ſhape an ur. So, again, the' idea of 4 1 
4 frame TA 755 be either of 4 white, or a black, or al. 
o 5 bb at or a Crooked, a tall, ot a low, or a mile | 


| E. r "A in th of ho of thought beate the 5 rides 0 

h Apobe deſcribe _ for me to form 

MY ar my idea of Ti op om the body moving, 
a . N. ſwift nor 8 curviligear, 


nor Reli 
| he maybe gr ll gle pad go 
425 e ee ö e ee 
a ll e arti tats, © Whehice, fays | 
I 


t, that we come. by general words, expreſ- 
8 of f 4 e individuals?” 5 is anfwet i is, terms ly ; 
become g being Made! tlie "fig 8 "of ibfiract and” x 


1 5 . words. e this red 4 06 


Er 141 


| one 'of i hich 1 1 yet 
e when I fa, that 


ever has extenflon i 15 Aiviſibls; ; 


ropgſition is to, be. un underſtood of Extenſion in Jer: B 


bs: 55 at I muſt conceiye any ab/fra& general idea of extenſion, ! 
which is neither line, ſurface, nor ſolid, neither great nor 
ſmall, Sc. To make this. more evident, ſuppoſe a geometri- 
cian to be demonſtratin a method of ividing a line into two 
equal parts: in order hereto, he draws, for inſtance, a black 
line, an inch long; and this, which in itſelf is a particular | 
ne, is nevertheleſs, with reſpect to its ſignification, general; 
ſince it repreſents, all lines whatever: ſo that what is demon- 
* ſtrated of this one, will hold-of all others. — And as that par- 
ticular line becomes general by being made a ſign; fo does 


the name line: and as the former owes its generality, not to | - « 


its being the ſign of an ab/ra# or general line, but of any or 
all Fl 72 lines that may poſſibly exiſt 5 ſo mulk the 
To yer . its generality from the ſame cauſe. 


aking of the difficulty of forming ah, al ideas, 25 
A LI does it not wh oo ſome pains and 125 form 2 


is by the general idea of a triangle, which yet is none of the moſt 
© abſftratt and comprehenſive ? for it muſt be neither obliq 
nor rectangular; neither equilateral, iſoſceles, nor ſcaletious ; 


< but all, and none of theſe, at once.'—Now, let any man | | 


look into his thoughts, and try whether he has, or can attain 
to an idea of a N correſpondent to this deſcription. 


From the notion of ab/traZ ideas, Dr. Berkeley endeavours to 


ſhew, it was, that bodies firit came to be fi ſed to have an 
_ exiſtence of their i of 
ceiving them. Can there be a greater ſtrain of ahſtraclion, 
ſays he, than to diſtinguiſh the exiſtence of ſenſible e 
from their being perceived, ſo as to conceive them ex un- 
perceived? . 

We ſhall only add, that abſtrafiing, on the common ſtem, 
is no more than generalizing: it is making one thing ſtand 
for an hundred, by omitting the conſideration of the — 

between them: it is taking ſeveral differents, i. e. different 


combinations, letting aſide the peculiarities in each, and con-“ 


ſidering only what is found alike in all. Thus it is that I ſay, 
3 5 ny friend, love my m i/treſs, love myſelf, my bottle, my 
book, my eaſe, &c.—Not that it is poffible I ſhould have the 
fame perception with reſpect to 10 many different ſorts of 
things, things that ſtand in ſuch different relations to me; 3 
but only that there appearing ſomething in them all that bears 
© reſemblance to the reſt, in ſome circumſtance or other, . 

chooſe to expreſs all by one name, love. For if I co 

the tendency and effects of them all, I ſhall find they lead 
Je very different ways, to very different actions; all ws ana- 
there is between them, is a ſort of pleaſure or ſatisfaQtion, | 
or upon the application of the particular object to its pro- 
per organ, or ſenie.— The ab/tra idea of love, then, will 
terminate in the idea of pleaſure; but, it is certain, there can 
be no idea of pleaſure, without a N pleaſant to excite it. 
Any other ab/trat idea of pleaſure, will amount to no more 
than a view or perception of the citcumſtances wherewith our | 
pleaſures have been attended: but theſe are mere .extertials; | / 
foreign to the pleaſurable ſenſation itſelf; which nothing but 
an object, applied in ſuch and fuch a manner, can excite. — 
To, ſuppoſe an idea of pleaſure produced indirely, by any 
other than the proper cauſe, is as abſurd as to ſup ole an idea 
of ſound, produced without a ſonorous objeRt. * e mind has 
no power of making any ideas, call them what you will, whe- 
ther abfiract, or coucrete; or genere, or 75 its aQis 
vity goes no farther than to 1 perceiving of ſuch as Xe pre- 


of 


ABS RUSE *, denotes Pmethis e hidden, of far e *Y 


moved from the common apprehenſions, and ways of con- 
, Ceiving; in oppaſition to what is obvious, and palpable. * | 


The word is of Latin original rmed. of abs, 
13 e at ee from, 


* 


y of ab ideas ſhould w | 


WD ho 8 r an 2 


| 
| 
| 
£ 
K 
N 


own, out and independent of the mind per- | 


2 ſo that its action is really no other than u degree A 


2 ABU 


i fas as ak abfruſe "RY che nei 

doctrine of infinites'i * an a point of knowlege 1 that * 
: e attain toll 1 4 bf Lone 
A 3SURD,. Abtwil a thing: that thwaits/ or goes 

N de eee and apprehenſion of mans. 


Ts, A ptbpolition would be abſurd, chat ſhould, ne that 
two and two: make re or am thould deny them t make 


four. rig of dee bay. „ | 6 
The logicians have | a way f proving the truth of a propoſi- 
tion, by rag 8 to ofitrary is ah,, Om 
This th they call £37 1150) Of v7 14 ode fo 


Reduftio ad Avvo, or "Alloa uhr. See Re- 


DUETION: 


ABSURDITY,, A Kind eons rect, api ſo tt NY 


dent, and general allowed ad 
The greateſt of Net al eee is the oe vi wech 
TRA DIC TIN, 


„ITbe. . o e of * + The 4 

| abſolute; ande, which contradids the common; fe hal 7 *Yj 
kind; che other relative, ur, 9 — gives, the, lye . ip oe 
one, .or more pg pats 27 Faker Ger eat wejght aud 


it ei zer 
is e Tl 


one truth, of any anc New but, hat is : an abjarst | 
ſenſe; as being repugnant. to the 1 e or 
E *, or AssWTfiula, A —_— of 
idera cacy in dig of « bite machic; 
popularly — oy wk 
he word ſeems compou of e 5.2275 e 23 2 
Jus, delectatio, e . pr es le 1 2 
| of this pl n i 
| There re divers kinds of ner 2 
Thoſe — 3 obtain in acc, are, 1 1*, The Roman, 


28. che —.— and 
difuſe in thoſe intentions, as bein, 
and is chiefly retained as an; ir t. in ſome of the offici- 
nal compoſitions; and particularly ſome cephalic diſtilled Wẽwa- 
ters.— The infuſion of ahhnthium in wine; n what they 
call vinum abſynthites. 
The pharmazoperias alſo. mention an abſtraQt of al robin, 
| abe. abſynthit ; and a. ſyrup. 5 abfynthium, us; de 
a 9.— 


Some will have it to be the common wormwood weng. . 


the ſemen 828 or ſantonicumꝭ i. e. Norma ſeed 3 but 
thiolus with juſtice affirms the contrary: der SANTQNICUM. 
ABUNDANCE 5. Copia, plenty. 


* Abundantia, overflowing, s compound of ah Hom: and 
| wnda, wave, or water.. 


© dundance, exuberance, &c. © 
The author of the Dictionnaire nd gives dert 
manners or ſecrets of producing abundance; as, an abun- 
Aunt crop of wheat, pears, apples, beaches, Ef. See Bus | 
CUNDITY. 
ABUNDANT Numbers, ate thoſe whole . added 
- together, exceed the number, itſelf wher 
See NUMBER, _ 


4 and 6, amounting to 16,—In oppoſition to abundant num- 
2. _ defective 3 DEFECTIVE. - 5 5 | 
ABUSE“ 2 irregular. uſe of a thing; or introducin 
_ ſomething 8 ontrary to the true intention thereof. © 
7 The 8 5855 is compounded of ab; from ; and 2a, tife; 
The buſineſs of refotmations, viſitations, Sc. i to Gs 


" abuſes ſecretly crept into diſcipline, &c.— Conſtantine be 


Great, by introducing riches into the church, laid the foun- 
dation 87 thoſe numerous abuſes in it, which the — gf 


groaned under. 
e is a phraſe uſed by ſome late writers for th crime 
ſelf- pollution. Ser PoLLUTION, ___  - 
amimar, to eh a Word abuſively, 75 in an Os 
1 is to miſapply, or pervert its meanin 
4 permutation of benefices, without the + the chaſe of the bis” 
op, is deemed abuſive, and coriſequiently is null. 


ho ages thereof do abutz or terminate. dee Boux- 3 


An de ie word b IT eech, 


Uh - abbuttals, © or abutals,—In „ find” them 
| called _ 


* 


ee 10 15 = 


- Abundance, when carried to an exceſs, is à kalt called” re 


they r ae 
Thus, the number 12 is ahl, its quota- parts; c lay > 


BUT TALS,. ABBuTALs, ABUTALS, 'among low-writers 
denote the but or of à piece of land 7 
prefling on what other lands, hi ghways; or the lik Frome By ; 
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482 A wy Wi : way, 
8 . er ako of dts: the 
Ha 955 8 ofaic abyſs; an e e abyſs, dee 
K 85, in a more particular f ſenſe, degotes a de: a, or Hm 
f Waters. 8 70 — 1 ente 44 


In chis ſenſe che word is 


80 1 all der waters ön the third day; which; in 


We rein, ee 6, und eber the gra 
4 "De. Wood / fight into this gfear abyſs in his 


| of it; and oer the furface of this water he ſap} 


©" ordinary ſurface of the” aby is not level with that of the | 


a * other matter, all around WO qo: to'the level of 
AAA, an medicine,” n inhillned juice of « ſhrub « 


* 


antients, were called academici, academics; whereas 


: qu 2 * 


14 e it in 


| 

e Greek, afurooc; eres ib 

en wald 4; Ae bottom; 7. 4. without a bottom. 

L nidas, and others, ive different origins; 3 as; from n and | _ 
8 gun, t over, to hit t from 

_ * _ more judiciousrejett them. 8 N * 

* of the old gloſſariſt, who derives abyſſus of Nu, in re- 


LON DONT . Ts | 


ticularly uſed, in the Septuagint, | - 

created at che We to the 

paſſed it round, and which our tranſlators | 

der Thus it is that darknefs' 18 faid to have 1 * 
os 9 ef SLOTTED 

alſo uſed, for an immenſe pavern in the earth, Aer 


3 7 Fay He aſſerts, that there is a 
1 mighty bor wx of waters incloſed in the bowels of the 

earth; conſtituting 2 a huge orb in the interior or central parts 
les the ter- 
to him, is 


ſtrata to be expand 
e Feat a 2 e 


That there is. ach an aſſembl of DT wage in the 
Jepchs of the earth, is confirmed b abundance of obſerva- 
-" tions. *Bee EakKrn, and DEL UE 


5 The water of this vaſt abyſs, he aſſerts, dails-rodiaiinicate 
"with that of the ocean, ' by means of certain hiatus s, or | | 
-*Ehaſi | Setwixt it and the bottom of the ocean: and 


*. which the water of both is placed; but ſo; that the 


—— nor at ſo great a diſtance from the centre as the other, 
it being, for the-molt part, reſtrained and depreſſed by: the 
ſtrata ef earth lying upon it; but where-ever thoſe” ſtrata 
are or are {0 lax-and porous, . 
them, there the water of the aby, aſcends, fills up all th 
cleſts and fiſſures into which it can get admittance; and fo 
-turates- all the interſtices and pores: of the earth, ſtone, or | 


the ocean. 


© theithorn kind, ann 


®*: The word is: compounded oi, very, and: nate, ee 
e of the prickles, . 


bee are two kinds, the vera, 2 8 7 4 
"The ACACTA vera is from. the Levant. in round balls 
of different ſizes, in fine e and ſuppoſed. to be the 
Juice of the pods of a large thorny tree, growing in 
and Arabia. Some nat aliſts 1 will aye it the ſame tree 
ds the gum Arabic. 
is, is very auſtere, and binding; 
pm againſt fluxes. —Chooſe that of atan-colour, ſmooth, and 
8 and of an nt diſagreeable taſte.—It is, or 
ſhould be, an ingredient in the Theriaca Andromachi. 
* German ACACIA is a. counterfeit of the former; 
made of the juice of unripe floes, boiled ts the conſiſtence of 


..a ſolid and put up in bladders like the former. —It 

© is diftinguiſhed from it ava its colour, which is'as black | 
as that of Spaniſh liquos tis uſed as a ſubſtitute to the 
true acacia. ,. | 
ACAcia, amoi _ antiquaries, Bray reſembling a kind of 0 
roll, or bag, on medals in Emi | 
7 and em — from the time of Anaſtaſius. _- | 


ee rolled up, which the K. who Pes ed at the 
© games threw out as a ſignal for their beginning; whilſt others 


. lato, e ungriny of Know- 
Woo ne x 
cademic, in this ſenſe, amounts to e. hs fi with Pla- 


toniſt; the difference between them | only in point of 
time. They who embraced the ſyſtem of 1616,” wnno the 


Who did the. ſame fince the reſtoration of le have al. 
umed the denomination of Platoniſts. See PI ATomts r. 


e and, e de, But the 


1 yas Moſes calls the greit deep, and What mot authors av : 
1 1 : ; 


k 
he ſuppoſes to have one common centre, | 


ö 


— 


— — — 


* 


and, on that bunt, | 


LE TSS 9 ENS, or]. 
ö Abe a | 
| e eſtabliſhment of the third; "DB alſo the net academy, 


; 4 DPI? 1 N 0 ade with what Ka- ? : | ' imp ; 57 ſein ** 
n en | eaprth Jas, ene e == highs he Ik " þ . 5 is, that I know 
kn Croke, 5 plainti is ſaick to fail in Dae ons K [ops [ nothing.—Accordir or Eva, 1 4 = al- 
SR the! 8 ; 1 I] remain in ene, Wing nothin e 
33 a> 2 5 F pfobabilit „or eee be as likely to 
as it were, bottomleſs. into error as truth 


AB ſeem, however, chat Plato, in. ending it to 
3 diſciples, to diftruſt and doubt gf « "if 
ſo immediatel) in view to leave Austusting and 
in continual ſuſpenſe between truth an e as, to guard 
againſt thoſe. raſh. precipitate; deciſions which young minds 
1 liable to; and 90 put them in a diſpoſition to ſecure them 
3 Mea ſhm Without, pre- 
Des Cartes 8 a opted. this tie acate pity or 
ple. of doub it müßt be allowe 9 57 Du poo 2 
very e different '1 of, it.— The b e ya tres of every 
Wi and were reid ved ftill to doubt: Des Cartes, on the 
ſets out with doubting of every thing but declares 
8 59 t. always doubt; and that be fray, nl Joubs at firſt, 
this eee ee afterwards m e ſurer, See 
5 RTESIA 1 In ſtotle's Md ſay the * 
e 0 Des Cartes, t here is nothing doubted of; 
4 thing i is accounted for, and pet nothing is explained, 
25 7 ne than by barbarous, - unmeaning terms, and dark 
confuſed ideas whereas Des Cartes m ces you even for- 
get what you kneiy bef before; but from our new, affected 
* Ignorance, he: leads you gradi into the ſublimeſt 
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It is is thus the Carteſians talk; but we may add, that, long 
2 before their maſter, Ariſtotle himſelf had ſaid, that, to Ms 
2 thing well, a man muſt . firſt have ddubted'i it; and that it 
is with doubting that all our knowlege | mult begin, 
ACADEMICS, or rather ACADEMISTS, is alſo uſed among us 
for the members of the modern academies, or inſtituted ſo- 
cieties of learned Perſons. Se, e and ACADE- 
418 T. 
ACADEMY; : AcApinna, in WAR; uity, 4 fas villa, or plea- 
ſure-houſe, ſituate in one of the f uburbs of Athens, about a 
mile from the city; where Plato, and the wiſe, men who fol- 
© Jowed him, held aſſemblies for diſpute, and philoſ. ophical con- 
"ferences; and which gave the denomination to the fect of 
"Academics. See AcADEMI CG. 


* took its name, Academy, from one! Academus, or Ecademus, | 


à citizen of Athens, to whom it originally belonged ; 


who uſed to have 50 55 mnaſtic Fre or exerciſes therein. —He 
lived. i in the time of eſeus. - 


«4,0 4 


Ferner ai = &c.—It was alſo the 13 of illu- 
4 perſons, who had er well of che * 


| 5 econ the Gelicious groves and walt, of the 7008 
planted by Cimon, to the laws of war; and employed thoie 
trees to make machines wherewith to batter the city. 
5 Cicero alſo had a villa, or country retirement, near Puzzu- 
oli, which he called by the ſame name Academia; where 
; he uſed to entertain his philoſophical friends. —It was here 
he compoſed his Academical 2 toni, and his books De Na- 
tura Deorum. 

ACADEMY, alſo denotes a ſect of philoſophers; who main- 
tained that truth is incomprehenſible, all knowlege uncer- 

- tainz and that a wiſe man therefore is always to doubt, and 


45 2 890 in ſuſpenſe, never poſitively allecting or . denying any 


/ in Aich ſenſe, . is ynonymous with the fect of aca- 
demics.' See ACADEMIC. 
We uſually reckon three acadenite,. or: ſefts of academics; 
though ſome make five. —The antient academy was that 
£ 10 hancr Plato was the chief. See PLATOoNISM. 
Axceſilas, one of his ſucceſſors, introducing ſome alterations 
into the 5 of this ect, founded What they call the 


zs attributed to Lacydes, or eber Carneades. 
Some authors add a fourth, founded by Philo; and a fiſth by 
Antiochus, called the Antiachan, which tempered the antient. 
academy with Stoiciſm. See STorcr9M. — * 
The antient academy doubted of every thing, and went ſo 
far, as to make-it a doubt, whether or no they ought to doubt. 
Alt was a fort of oy with them, never to be certain, 


1 . N the academics was this: Unum ſci, 
E ny awe Shing, that I Eno nothing: 
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or ſatiaßed with any thing; never to affirm or deny any thing, 
either for true or falſe.—In e c, they aſſerted a an n abſolute 
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„ thinking.to 2 
urdities into Sch the e ademy had fallen. See the 
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be 
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| of 1 who is to enter the ſubſtance of what 
_  Palles at each afſemb 2 and at the end of every 

. Wee e 2 


on, not a member, to be preſent 


>; une ſuch as are e Fay 3 
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ough their public | 
be open do ev 


the N to continue thew «i the 
ges not only to pay che ordinary penſions, but 


V of learn OG un- : 
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uch the Lane in Latin, they are very 7 5 in 


Engliſh.— An 'yniverfity is, pr led c 
' "raquates in the ſeveral faculties ; h in 
_ the public fchools; of i 5 vob Ka | 
91 learn under them, Td pire Theſe to 2 8 
a Academy is not ende to teach, pro eſs any uch 
as it is, but tb improve it: it is hot for novices to e inſtruct- 
t in, but for thoſe that are more knowing; for perſons of | 


-abilities to confer in,” and communicate their 


F | benefit 

and improvement. * 
Tbe firſt 4 ee read. of, was eſtabliſhed" 5 
main at che motion of Alcuin: it was com Tas cher 


—— — — ta give an ad 
ACE es, On was 

. 
. chat ht We pleaſed | . 


" bbw? 
Ez cus, the ſurname of Horace ayo ang lon E Au- 
| lad d Auguſtin: Riculſ 

And the king himſelf, 2 
1 te — us en dee in Gin unte neee ig re- | 


chat it muas in conformity with the genius of the learned 
mien of thoſe times, de were great adinirers of Roman 


names, that Dl took the name of Flaccus Albus. 125 
n their Academies, Ruſſia not excepted : {1 
bears the bell in this reſpet.— | _ 


— hay of all countries, I 

e have but ſew in he only one of emin ce 
is. called by another name, viz. the Royal Society: 

count whereof, ſes under the ator Reg Society. 


of Tie 


| experiments about the heart, tc 


7 | 
, biſbop of Menez, was Dametas ; 


of; an the Cancer Sets. r,.. Yice-pr 


1 Mo: 


Desde this, however, we have an 1 ande 


. even t0 give extraordinary. gratifications, according to the 
merit af their reſpective pei formances; — withal, 
|| the expance of the experiments, and other. iries 
8 — If any member give in a bill of charges of expe 
ah wi ch he has made, or deſire the printing of — — 
graving, the ent and 
ſigning it, the money is immediately ay by the cee if 

a ahatomilt. require live tortoiſes, for... 8 
be Be him as 


mam as The pleaſes at the e Lift. Janes. to 


aris.— Their motto, Irvenit & 

n the Year 1716, the duke of zien 
altetation in their conflitution; A the number of 
of —_ capable of 


honorarics, and 


n 4 
twelve; admitting ociates ; a ee 

. the'claſs of cleves,, and, ERIE in lieu 

cha of twelve adjun&ts, to the fix ſeveral kinds of — 
cultivated b by the Aca a — . 


2 to be choſen yearly 


8 M. pete l he pele vic ; 
A 28 xa, M (Oey volumes of wo of this 


e 3 under the title, of Hiftdire di l. 7 oa 
yale,, avec d. 
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It conlilts of a a director, 2 hancellor, 
twelve ce 3 adjunets to the 2 — ox 3 


counſ 7 ecretai 5 125 proſeſſor for. nnr 
FF erde d —5 (vgs —— either in l of lere, 2 ar. 
ptors.— I he painters are adn 2 
talents ; there bei 23 inction made between | — 


"wok 4 I thoſe who only paint portraits, or land- 
np or eaſy or fruits, or flowers, or * : 


- or Wales or en Eh A cartels — Their 
Kaen of alt kink ea. " are expoſe to the public 8 de er, bel of 

* Dliſhed © Parks; ane fo ing fo king—viz. the ' it uvre; and there are ole ho perform det. | 
Nepal ACADEMY of Stems, for the improvement · of phyſics, |. 7s 4 7 Ie 755 2 7 i & Henk. Ag. . 

- mathematics, | and chemiſtry ; 'firt ſee on foot in 1666. Js Qs 54 2 oy 
| | order'of the king, thou NE oyal authority | * is ls French, 4. of paintings. fc 

. g. it had wit eee! © 6M 2. ae u 2 IV * 
ſiecond birth; the Der n A ve won the annual prizes in the like Academy at Paris, 
-M yy apr ey . 
and more folema | 


In In virtue of that 1 the Aca was to be com ſed 
of four kinds of Be "_ 222 5 


and eleves,—The firſt claſs * ten perſons ; 
reſt of twenty each. The honorary academtfts to be al in- 
habitants of France; the penſionaries all to refide at Paris; 
eight of the aſſociates allowed to conſiſt of foreigners ;' and | 
| theeleves all to live : at t Paris —The rw ere to be prone 


try, two to botany, and two to 
ee . 
naties 
_ called thereto. by the preſident. No regular or | 
de admitted, except into the claſs of homey eee 31 
nor any perſon to be admitted, either for i 


ſome machine, or other Y. — Further, no 
. be allowed to make uſe of his 


Pr. Line, obſerves, that thy would have been p} 


an OO OT 
The mutdings of the Mea Neat 
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ary, penfienary, e 


they are attached to; and not to ſpeak, except When, 


te or pen - 
Fonam, unleſs known by ſome conſiderable printed _— | 


no perſon to 4 
of academiſt, . n 
title of any of his books, unleſs ſuch e ee wh], 
my _ approved by the Academy. 1 


pportunity themſelves, © Latt. Fury, 15: 
548775 * i 7 0 Iaſeriptions, — for the 
and explanation of antient monuments z and to conſe- 


monuments; as medals, lie. 
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certain days each Louvre in the . 
the papers e affairs are lod 


wh aking Be ng ge ies 


E may 
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2 2 his comets of che manager atid- di- | 
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oF Citiesz as, at ae 9 demy of ſciences, 
the like eg as that as it were a coun- 
an Academy under the denomi- 
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5 curious.” r SURE nai 1777 0 Femaining 1 9. Mel re- 
The Acad: oh . ge ulogha, 9 7 Ml. . bles e 15 air of pincers,; 1 5 it eee 
ene 42 © 5 5 are oe £3 52 Bo, | crooked r 85 < commodious applicz to. the fa uces . 
bus rents; be . Ae Wim 755 . 7 A is. 0 Jomet;mes: or an In ment, 
obi, Delln deli, Piacere, Seni, S511 ; dr.  wher with Peop le Sig the hairs, rom their eye; brows. 
| 8 Genoa, Aecbr dati, 1 „Ne 1 f NT ACEOUS „among taniſts, a term 2 3 
- _- «© of Gublo; Ai mentar: - "of Venice: e, at, bi, 4 claſd of r 3 under the N of 
1 = .cordagtr;-Di Hs, 8 e N - fei, 5 ſp And.” See HISTLE, and CARDUUS, es 
| eruſcabili, „ET. utrapel: : | nd 'The word is formed of the Greek EC, Acud, to Harpen; 
— — Sate ot eat!“ « oy U a in regard of er ey. wad are 
10 „ Moliftz 2 -of * Florence, A! . beet with 4 8 5 285 5 EI r 51 
= „ Dells Gr ſees Del e, I” fee l Cremona, ACANTHUS ®, in architecture, an eee . 
: moſh + 5 5 .-{ thian;, and Oompoſite orders; 1 en ropreſeritation'of the 
— Bireus, Verf, r e per con 8 75 eln, N of an acanthaceous plant, in 3 Wi 
Caligineſ pf Urbino, rauen e, Ee. Tabs Archit. fig. ar lt. bb. , 7 ane 
2 "Tnfonf i 77700 1 e ede e e e e eee U an 
5 5 dene ef Mie Gm; pe fetti * F——Chimerici : bo daa, among the Greeks; as being prickly; or of the thiſtle Rind. 
| 5 e 'Giovralh,” Tru) 2 . of Rome, D | ie The botaniſts call it Branca Urfud, or bear's: dibvch, 
1  Humorifti,  Lyncei, Fan ect, wa matt, e n ſome ſuppoſed xe ſemblance: ĩt tears thereto: and dome 
3 deen ee "Malencoliei,” Web Bit % 1 5 17 70 ah Ne | = ; Howe . weden ee 
—_ . tie miy- bro; Pellegrini, Vie ant, "of 8 Lid like a goat's horns f to amantift- ods none bl 
_— Dei, mn Ord e H Lek reſle, | 4c are two ines depends adde Bewol ws 
—_—. . „Ern of Ai: 06 ok 'Recanat um, | 2 and js full of griekles; the — 
_ - | | ui: of 3 E 0 - \ y Virgil called mollis, in regard it. is ſoft; and withdut any 
1 8 e eg Kain "incerth, - Naſco/f:": of” Gabe, E 111 Be. 3 ſculptors adorned: their works with the 
— 308 --1-0f Pelaro, Eteroliti-" of Comatehio, Pg "rk rezzo, iure of the latter as the Gothic did with that of the Former, 
1 ee Fun, : fich they repreſented not only in thein capitale, butrallo in 
| eee ne e of Bari, ® Incog wt : oP! Roflano, Je- * other Femme dou nal hs 16/2 anon: 
| 5 3 rie of Brada; e — 4 k Als Intricari - 4 * 25 be. arden Acanthus.1 18 the moſt dented; * ſome . ſort 
44 dl. Mantua; e of Aprigents, Mutabili, 1 ati 18 o re . to ſmallage: and thus it is we find it repre- 
i! | of Verona, Corrs Oren: of thay Vitejbo, 92 011 .of * ſented in the compolits capitals of Titus, and We Se- 
142.4 * Va ab as FP : 8 bas = 2 
31 $ g . Wee us at Rome. in n enn, at, eit 
— 1 * ACADEMY is alſouſed eons a kind ht Fate del WT leaves make the principal charaQer, and A en of 
| ö 1 1 4 8 N if the liberal u, the two rich orders from tA —— | 
p x clences 3 ee ngement do alſo d the two s from each 
| A 7 
4 210 c 7 T uni- f Z 
IE 2 | es: . ing S The origin and octaſion of | 00% r ** under the art 


hs * ABACUS," A $12] 9:77 7 | 
"Frederic I. king « of: Pruffa; etabliſhed an Aba; ny Berlin CAFALECTIC. "A Boar le ve, in "thes antiedt 
abr 17155 03. ſor the edueation of the young nobility the court, We? a term applicable to ſuch 82 have all theirifeet 
ſuitable to their extraction. The expence of the ſtudents was ables; and are in.no-wiſe lame GI at the end. 
very moderute, he king h undertaken | to pay y the extra- | 1 — e 
_ -'» ordinaries! This Muftrious' ſchook, which was then et - »'The word ee ee 
the 1 Pr hs New Boro mOW loft much. of its . 2 whence HA,, which wants ſamathing at the end; and 
> ſplendor; \ Palit 7.3 1. the privative « being prefixed e pred . 
oe "7:6: ule — . — bi ſchools of he 3. Ces nothing at the end. 271 
| — 9 ſeminaries e the ra ins, or doctors, ru 4 On e contr _ Rig Are thoſe which 20 
_ - youth of heir nation in the Hebrew ton x 1 explain to them | N and es a ſyllable too little. See CaTavtcric. 
105 the Talmud; teach them the Cabbala; a 25 the followin ſtrophe of Horace, Sao! GS. y e are 
. The Jeus have had of theſe radmiet er de their. re- | © mcf che 1 cualectie. 1 
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| All human ſcience and know! according to them, went 
2 wy 195 5 8 Torr 52 no further than to ap he hed veriſimilitude: they de- 
ande, was dhe firft that wrote oi babes; "which! he did | 3 againſt the po had charged — 
1 trus eavalter, and à grea er.— = 6 Ac "ſays 1 " L N 1 ok. us ee 11 
, the ſame author; — Kee: ew RF diſciples r "ACATERY, 3 W hs * Gol ES of 
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But this is refuted by an eaſy experiment: for if a 4 be . 
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a Ui of the loweſt window of a high tower; and alſo out of 
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A combination of theſe Arcents differs in Hebrew poetry 
what it is in proſe. wal, 
The aſe of the tonic, or x 
' controverted ;. ſome holding that they diſtinguiſh the ſenſe, 
while others maintain that they are only intended to, regulate 
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than read, the n \cir ſynagogues. V. Cooper, 
dom. Moſaic. day. p. 31. 
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Ac 


| leaſe, or ſeoffiment deed; reſerving rent; the man. dyidg 
and the wife wave by. the rent; ſuch % deemed. an 4 


* 7 and ſhall make the leaſe ſo that ſhe ſhall 
; "or bringing the writ, * vita, See Cor: 
in vita. | 


Am E 82 — ds uſed in the Romiſh eccle- 


of receiving or admitting the 
z or the act whereby they are received, 


. one Tolemn, the 


tance is u formal a, whereby 1 
io the pope condemns, is 1 55 condemn- 
. ed by the war Ang vt diſputes and diſſenſions have 
deen raiſed in the Roman catholic world, eſpecially, in 
. France, on alt at of the Acceptance of the conſtitution 


-; 


- ESC tb es Wes Mey Gnared be choke: 
more immediately relates to; it is ſuppoſed to be tacitly ac- 


FA cel by all the 1 4 prelates in the Chriſtian world, who |- 


N 7 thereof: and this r is what they 
* acit Acceptante. 

= 5 3 France, Poland, We. racitly accepted the con- 

againft the doctrine of Molinos, and the Quietiſts. 

nl Germany, Poland, &c. tacitly accepted the conſtitu- 


an — pb in ITT is particularly uſed in re- 

ſpect of bills of exchange. To accept a bill of exchange, 

is to fign, or ſubſcribe it; and thereby become meet 
._ debtor of the ſum contained therein; with an 


8 an See BIL E 2 
— is whoall 
x og Lu ck. 


ll is dran; upon 


* 
wo 


: in whoſe behalf it m was drawn, or by Tome others by his |. 
order. While the ac bs maker of his ſignature, i. e. 
before he have returned the accepted bill to the bearer, he may 
_ _— eptance : but not after he has once delivered | 


ſight are not to be „ 
ot 1 firſt 1 Eee” ka of pay- 


bills drawn for a certain number 


THAT: 
ol 


: 


the time is" to be. accounted therefrom.——The form 


i Mg ues ig, e a day, Mee 
wn 


= 


iy 


MR 
A 


write, Accepted, and the ſignature. 

2 bill: be. contented with an Accept tance to 
ty days after fight, Whore. | in #4 bill it- 
nly. eight days are 


THEPEE 


vo f th za 
. 
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- 
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Ih 
1 
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538 
content himſelf. to receive a ſum than is exp 
Abe 4 43.4 ty be progery 2 

CEPTATION, in grammar, the 


* 
* 
* 


given without receiving. any money; or a. declaration 
_ of the creditor, in favour of the debtor, ſignif eee © that he 
» MW | Kone way for his-debt, and forgives all 


TION. 


ACCEPTOR, of a ill of Tae the perſon ec 


N who is uſt n on whom the bill is 
daun, becomes oy acceptance; and is | 


8 it, though the LES yoo * r 
ACCEPTANCE... | 1 


roach of 


i 105 +. Fete? 11295 | 
in orlgiesl, „ or acce 2 | formed 


—_ Fer to; and cedere, + - 
„ N 


ebe fay, te dere 0 of bodics, the , of of the 705 
ſy oog 2 ſun, 


planets, (Sc., but fr 
- a4 bodies, the appulſe of e a. a er che of the 
| "97. amt ee the are of 


TRY, and Apso. 


26% - Key ſuch 4 perſon has Acceſs to the prince: the deat 


1 0 that fide was 2 difficult,: by reaſon of rocks, . 


Acckss, in > denotgs's. f or return of ſome. periodis | 
"Jar gh if $7 4b TS 317 $04. th Bf! \3 n 

1 % | "I | 7. 2 os 
5 | ! q : 


wy Alger: things? ; an Acceſs — the 


nigenitus : and many of the French clergy fill refuſe to. de 


on whom the . 


ſented to him by the per- 


days after Fight, the Karge muſt be dated; in re- 


expreſſed; runs the riſque An 
K days: ſo that 1 4 acceptor fail, 
the drawer. And if the bearer | 


> Cain, or | 
TION in reality no payment has been * 
A CCE cer N, or CCEPTATION. See Leerer. WW 


LOG 
A C * 
2 


Y We ſay an Acceſs. of the gout, but eſpecially an ague, 


an intermitting ever, an epilepſy, C an Acceſs of mad- 
21 3 ſometimes. alſo a prophetical Acceſs, a cold Acceſ;, 


| 40 is fr uently confounded with paroxyſm ; but ut the 


Maine, 


or firſt onſet of a diſcaſe, a paroxyſin the height of 0 


CCESSIBLE, opening that nay be 

A 0 at ma A roached ; 

| that feceſs may be had to Oy 5 be ap 
ek ce, a fortreſs, i is acceſſible from the ſea-ward, "PY 

age to it is practicable. See Fon ririea rio, and 
Felis lace. 

Acct S$1BLE height, or diflance, in, geometry, &c. is either 
that which may be mechanically meaſured by the application 
of a meaſure to it; or it is a height whoſe baſe and foot ma 

approached to, and a diſtance meafured thence on the 


| Wa 
With the quadrant, &c. we can take altitudes both ac. 
ES ing, includes. the meaſuring, plotting, &c, both of 


5 Or, 


acceſſible and inacceſſible diſtances, . 

| ACC SSION, in a general ſenſe, is the act of approaching, 
or going to A place, perſon, or thing. 

Acckssiox is more particularly u ed for the aft where- 
LA on Joined or rated to ſomething, Wilkog 

._ before. 

Acckss ion is alſo uſed for a prince's ſucceſſion. to the 

throne. The firſt of Auguſt, was obſerved in mem 

of the late * 8 Au to the crown of Great Bri- 


tain; 
Acczs5r0n alſo uſed for the act of engaging, and be- 


powers; on the ſame footing and conditions as if originally 
comprehended in the treaty itſelf: ſuch as 
The Heceſſion of the States General to the treaty of Ha- 
nover;. of the Czarina to the treaty of Vienna, Cc. 
ACCESSORY, or ACCESSARY, ſomething that accedes, 
or is added to another more conſiderable thing. 
In which ſenſe, the word * oppoſed to Pn. . See 
PriNciPAL. 
-Acctss0RY, or ACCESSARY, in common law, i js "chiefly 
uſed for a perſon guilty of a felonious offence, 5 princi- 
pally, but by participation; 5 as, by advice, command, or 
concealment. © - 
There are two kinds of 1 before the fact, and af- 


. ter it.— The firſt is he who commands, or procures another 
on_ day named, or at iiſatice, or dou- | 
ulance being reckoned from 
he, bill BN ke See Vsance,—On theſe it is 
of 


to commit felony, and is pot preſent” himſelf; for. * he be 
preſents be is a principal. 
ſecond, is he who receives, affſts, or comforts: any man 


that has Lane murder, or felony, whereof he has knowlege. 
A man may alſo be acceſſory to an Acceſſory, by aiding, re- 


dᷓe'ivi an Acceſſory in felony. 


3224 in felony ſhall have judgment of life and 


but not till the principal be firſt attainted, and convict, or 
outlawed thereon . Where the principal i pardoned with- 


fy | 5 out attainder, the Acceſſory cannot be arraigned ; it bein 
belesen of a oy 1 
word; Ae eee Thus 


a maxim in law, Ubi non eft principalis, nen poteſt efſe Acce 
_\ſorivs. But if the principal be pardoned, or have. his 
- clergy after attainder, the Acceſſory ſhall be arraigned. 


— 


routs, | forcible entries, and other treſpaſſes, Which are 
. the, loweſt offences -So alſo in the higheſt offence, 
| vn is high treaſon, there are no Keegſſriet. Col. 
Litilt. 71. 

i 4s ories- in petty. treaſon, murder, and deen, are not 


n 


4 CID in manſlaughter ; becauſe that is ſudden and unpre- 


7 RY by flatute, is ſuch a one as abets, adviſes, aids, 
or receives one that commits an offence, which is made fe- 
lony by ſtatuſte. 

Acczssok v nerves, Accksson T Willfi, or Par Accss- 

e in anatomy, a pair of neryes, which, ariſin — 

tze medulla in the vertebrz of the neck, aſcend,” an 

the ſkull, and paſs out of it again, with, the par ar. 

25 winged up in the ſame common, integument therewith ; 


m — — 


and ſhoulders —bee Tab. Anat. (Qi . 5: 


t towards the head,” the 
Lach e firſt five. pair of cervica neryes, near their riſe 
A 0 og or : medulla; ; aid ſend forth twigs. to the muſcles of 

, ax, guls, &c,—Uniting with a branch of the inter- 
2 the rm the plexus ganglioformis. bY 
| ACCIDENCE, AccidEnTIA, à name chiefly uſed for 2 

23 Nez 3 8 firſt elements, or rudiments 


Latin N Ates GRAMMAR, | 
ACCIDEN AceadanTy in philoſophy. Ses Acci- 


DENT... .. 


25 1 3 


* 


4 note What « 
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* 4 
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1 
11 


coming a party in a treaty before concluded between other 


TL as well as the principal, who did the felony ; 


4 5H. & MH. c.4. In the loweſt and higheſt offences 


* 1. are no Acceſſories, but all are principals: as in riots, 
ASE Aid. in — civil law, an. acquittance 


ave. their clergy.—There can be no Acceſſory. before 


Tedd g the ſame, are diſtributed into the muſcles 


7 Keceive branches from 


Per AccivaNs, 3 frequently ute among aberd⸗n to de- 


ſtands oppoſed to per ſe, which denotes the nature and eſſence 


ACCIDENT *, ACCIDENS, 


verbal ACCIDENT, Accidens Verbal, ſtands oppoſed to eſſence ; 


* Predicable Accinz Nr, Accidens Predicabile, is uſed. in oppoſi- 


| Theſe are called in the ſchools, Predicable Accidents ; becauſe 


that cujus efſe off inf 


in the euchariſt, 2. gr. the colour, flavour, fi 


| there muſt be ſomething of the former nature remaining 
after the ch: | 


* 


eee eee without e in the emen. 
473 E E 4:3 S033 THE NES Oy 4) 1 TAIOASYE | 


dom ſome accidental quality thereof : in which ſenſe, it | 
ola thing. ER ſe. | 
Thus, f e is ſaid to burn per, ſe, or conſidered as fire, and 
not per accidens : 'but a piece of iron, though red-hot, only | 
burns per accidens, by a quality accidental to it, and not con- 


as iron. 
cl | in philoſophy, ſomething ad- 
ditional, or ſuperadded, to a ſubſtance ; or not eſſentially be- 
longing thereto, but capable, indifferently, either of being 
or not being in it, without the deftruQtion thereof. See 
SUBSTANCE. | | | 


„»The word is derived from accidere, to happen; which is | 


* compounded of ag, to; and cadre, to fall, 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh three kinds of Accidents ; verbal, 
predicable, . and predicamental. 


' themſelves, are denominated Accidents thereof. 
Thus, the cloaths a man has on, though real ſubſtances, 
pet, as they are not eſſential, but adventitious or acceſſory 


to his exiſtence, are Accidents. 


tion to Proper.—Such is any common quality; as whiteneſs, 
heat, learning, or the like. e e 
Thus a man may be fick or well; and a wall white or 


black; yet the one be ſtill a man, and the other a wall. 


uſually laid down and explained in the doctrine of predi- 

—_—_— N | 
Predicable Accidents may either be taken in the abſtract, as 
' whiteneſs, learning; or in the concrete, white, learned. 

See ABSTRACT, and CONCRETE. 48515 
If taken in the abſtract, as is done by Porpbyry; the Acci- 


dent is defined as above, that which may either be preſent, 


or abſent, without the deſtruction of its ſubject. 

If it be taken in the concrete; Accident is uſually de- 
fined by the ſchoolmen, to be ſomething capable of be- 
ing predicated contingently, of many, in reſpect of qua- 

5 23 learning, which may probably be predicated of you, 
1 | 

Predicamental Accipzxr, Accidens Prædicamentale; which | 
alone properly anſwers to the idea of an Accident; is a mode, 

or modification of ſome created ſubſtance, inhering or de- 

pending thereon, ſo as not to be capable of ſubſiſting with- 
out the ſame. | | | | | 


In this ſenſe, Accident is oppoſed to ſubſtance, —Whence, as | 


| ſubſtance is defined a thing that ſuhſiſts of itſelf, and | 


the ſubſtratum of Accidents z ſo an Accident is ſaid to be 
and therefore Ariſtotle, who uſu- | 

ally calls ſubſtances ſimply oa, entities, beings z commonly | 
: ' Accidents, oo Ms entities of entity; requiring 

| r ſubſtance wherein to reſide, as thelr ſubjeR of in- 

heſion. LT . | 

An Accident, then, has an immediate, and eſſential depen- 
dence on its ſubſtance 3 both as to its production, its conti- 
nuation, and its effects: it ariſes or is deduced from its ſub- 


ject, is preſerved or E 9 can only be affected 
5 A 


what alters, or affects the ſubj 

e old ſchoolmen, however, will no 
to be mere modes of matter, but entities really diſtinct 
from it; and, in ſome caſes, ſeparable from all matter.— 
eee 
| Ariſtotle and the Peripatetics make nine kinds or claſſes of 


Predicamental Accidents ; others contract them into a leſs | 


number. 3 | 3 
Abſolute Accident, is a term uſed in the Romiſh theology, for 
a predicamental Accident which ſubſiſts, or may poſſibly ſub- 
ſiſt, at leaſt miraculouſly, and by ſome ſupernatural power, | 
OR n EET, | 
Such, they contend, are the Accidents of the bread and wine 
e, &c. there- 
of, which remain after the ſubſtances they belonged to are 
changed into other ſubſtances of fleſfrn. | 
This abſurdity bas been very flifly maintained by many of 


che caſuiſts; and even ſolemnly decreed by ſome of their | 
-  councils.—The' eucharift, ſay they, being a ſacrament, i. e. 


. 2 viſible ſign of an inviſible grace; it is neceſſary there be 
ff a N therein: now, this cannot. be the ſub- 
ſtance, being deſtroyed or tranſubſtantiated; and there- 


ACCIDENTAL 


not have Accidents | 


Pp 6 live,” ; ec . | 


q ſerves that light, or rather brightneſs, the ſplendor of light, 
Ts re  AaupoTHS, is a thir g diſtinct from its ſubject, as 
whiteneſs is from a white body ; and that it exiſted in the 

beginning, without this ſubject; having been created four 
3 before the ſun. 3 | 

e Carteſians, to a man, combat the notion of ab/o- 
lute Accidents ; it being their doctrine, that the eſſence of 
matter conſiſts in extenſion ; and that Accidents are only 
modifications thereof, in no- wiſe diſtin from it: an Acci- 
dent therefore without a ſubject muſt be a contradiction. 

And hence, Carteſianiſm is branded as contrary to the ca- 
tholic faith, | 4 0 1 % \ 

Various expedients have been invented by the Carteſians, 

to account for tranſubſtantiation, &c. without the hypotheſis 

of abſolute Accidents, —Some hold, that the uſual impreſſions 
are made on the ſenſe by the immediate agency of God; and 


Without any thing remaining of the former nature. Others 
and in this ſenſe, the adjuncts to a * though ſubſtances | 


aſcribe the whole to heterogeneous matters contained in the 
pores of the bread, &c, which remaining unaltered by the 
.  tranſubſtantiation, produce the ſame ſenſations as the bread 
_ produced, . *' | . | Wc. 
ACCIDENT, in the popular ſenſe of the word, ſignifies a con- 
tingent effect; or ſomething produced caſually, and without 
any foreknowlege or deſtination thereof in the agent that 
produced it. | | „ 
ACCIDENT, in heraldry, is an additional note, or mark in a 
coat-armour, not neceſſarily belonging thereto, but capable ei- 
ther of being retained, or omitted, without altering the eſ- | 
ſence of the armour.— Such are abatements, differences, and 


tincture. 


ACCIDENTAL, ſomething that partakes of the nature 
of an Accident; or, that is not eſſential to its ſubject, but 
indifferent thereto. 3 ÜSäwd OTE 0 
7 whiteneſs is accidental to marble; and heat, to a red 

ot iron. | | . £ 


* 


ACCIDENTAL Point, in perſpective, is a point in the horizon- 


tal line, where lines parallel to one another, though not 
erpendicular to the picture, or repreſentation, meet. See 
.PoINT, and PERSPECTIVE. _ 5 | 

Dignities, and Debilities, in aſtrology, 

are certain caſual diſpoſitions, and affections of the — 4s 
nets, whereby they are ſuppoſed to be either ſtrengthened, 
— weakened, by their being in ſuch a. houſe of the 
ure. . a 8 3 
ACCLAMATION *, a confuſed noiſe, or ſhout of joy, by 


which the public expreſs their applauſe, eſteem, or appro- 
bation of any thing. | 3 


+ #® Aeclamatio, the Latin term, is compounded of ad, to, or 
- at; and c/amare, to cry out, or ſhout. 5 


Theſe were formerly uſed in churches, as well as theatres ; | 


and the biſhops, and other eccleſiaſtical officers, were elected 


by the Acclamations of the people. But their principal uſe 
has always been at the ſolemn entries of princes and he- 
roes; where they are uſually attended with good wiſhes, 
prayers, vows, c. | 33 N 
Antiquity has handed down to us ſeveral forms of Ace- 
clamations ; the Hebrews uſed to cry, Hoſanna; the 
_ Greeks, Apa Tuyn, Good luck.—The Romans to their 
princes, generals, &c, Dii te nobis ſervent ; vgſtra ſalus, 
neftra ſalus : the Gods preſerve you for us; your ſafety, 
< our ſafety.'—In te omnia, per te omnia habemus, Antonine. 
In you, Antoninus, and by you, we have every thing. 
—Lampridius relates, that at the entry of Severus, *. 
ee le cried out, Salve, Roma; quia- ſaluus Alexander. 
Rome, be ſafe; ſince Alexander is ſafe.Briſſo- 
nius, in his treatiſe” of Formula's, enumerates various 
ſorts of Acclamations, uſed. by the. ſenate, the army, 
Sc. Among the moderns, the Engliſh cry, God ſave 
« the king.”—The French, Vive le Rey, May the king 
CCLIVIS, in anatomy, a muſcle, otherwiſe called Obliguus 
Aſcendens. See OBL1Quvus Aſcendens.. + © 
*ACCLIVITY *, the ſteepneſs, or ſlope of a line or plane in- 
4 pA the horizon; reckoned upwards. See Inclined | 
E E 


meet ts compounded of the Latin 6,103 3nd eite, 
2 cliff, a ſlanting or Noping,. , . aug 


Tube aſcent of a hill is an Ascclivity; the deſcent of the fame 


fore it muſt be Accidents.— Add, that in every converſion 
z otherwiſe it would be no more than a 
_ ſimple ſubſtitution of one thing for another: as, then, no- 

thing of the ſubſtance remains, it muſt be 4c:idents,—Hence, 


which is the ſecond of Wickliff, as heretical :* The Accidents 


| Some of the-fathers ſeem tote, countenanes 19 the ſums 


KEN — by which they ſtand oppoſed to 


Some writers of fortifications: uſe Acctivity for Talus. See 


_ TaLvs. C OS 
ACCOLA. v, in a general ſenſe, denotes an inhabitant near 


1. 
14 


e to dwell, 


NCE ren n dents, —Hlence, |.) inbabie, Ace i dun, ernten tera coker, 1 | 
the council of Conſtance condemns the oy . %%% Holy Foul EO fag a ee. FFiogee tome 


Place the diſtinguiſhing charaRer of Acco/e, in this, that they 


dome from elſewhere: Accola cultor lei in quo. now off na- 

el —Accordin 

to the verſe : Accola non propriam,' propriam culit incola 
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me word French, and literally deriotes an embrace, 
| e being owes of 4 to; ye en 


The — e eck, n king's I ins 5 22 in wn key 
the em g 
| — the Aecolode, the prince giv 


Ws | 
e forth- 


tle blow on the ſhoulder with the flat of a ſword, - 


out ſome time before to another Thus, the words of | 
ho Ped of his own time, are ſaid to be ful- | 


8 Laab, ſpoken 


hypocri 
of you, &c. which fame words, St. Paul afterwards ac- | 
 commodates to the 


—— ſcripture 
. 14 the greateſt difficulties = 


many occaons a man finds it ent to trav- 
by Acommedetin 1 the word Tire, fcrive- 
ner, Ts be tranſlated Accommodation, a-printerz as it 
_ ; originally ſignifies thoſe whe mate it ter bone to nm 


copies of books, before the invention of printing. 
ADs is. alſo ufed for an amicable N 
*- e between two contending parties. The 3 | 
f t 
* 


2 2 7 ſo intricate and 
1 getting out of it but by an Accom- | 


A -OLADE.*, ed in the confer | 
F 


| 
| Account, or Accomp r, in a] 


ews of his time.—This method of | 
Accommodation, ſerves as a 9% 5" for | 


/ CABIN EDU een, >, 
* bi 4 „ by 1 * y pf al * 


* 


baden Ale if aa vil a good bar in law 1 to 
any ſuit to be brought for che ſame matter. 
A COOUNT , or AccomPrT, in arithmetic, a calculus, or 
computation of the number of certain e 
The word” is compounded of en to; gd how 2 compu- 
„ tation: * 4 
| There are various ways of e ; 2, by. enumeration, 
or telling one by one; and by the rules of arithmetic, addi- 


| tion, ſubtraction, c. | 
We atcount time by years, months, Se. The Greeks 


accounted it by olymipiads 3 the Romans by indictions, luſtres, 


Dc. We account diſtances by miles, leagues, Qc. 
Money of ACCOUNT, is an imaginary ſpecies, contrived for 


Atebunts. Such are pounds, angels, &c. 
Account is alſo uſed in refpe& of a company or ſociety, 
| when two, or more perſons have received, or diſburſed mo- 
ney for each other; or when this has been done by their or- 
der, or commiſſion. See Comeany, and Commisston. 
AccouwnT; or Accounts; is alſo uſed; 5 1 for the 
ſeveral books or regiſters which W of their af- 
fairs and negotiations. 
Hence; to make out an Ant; to pals one's Hector, &c. 
D  —Bankrupts are obliged to ſurrender their Accounts. FO. 
egal ſenſez is a particular de- 
tail, or enumeration delivered to a court, a judge, or other 
proper officer or perſon, of what a man received or ex- 
3 _ of another, whoſe affairs he has had 
ay the remembrancer's office in the exchequer, are enter'd 
the ſtateb of all the Accounts N the king s revenue; 
for cuſtoms, exciſe, ſubſidies, c. See REmMEMBRANCER. 
The great Accounts, as thoſe of the mint, wardrobe, Say, 
: navy; tenths, &c. are called impreff Accounts. 
All Acrount which paſs this Fo temembrancer's office, are 
ap to the office of the clerk of the pipe. See Pres ; ; 
TaLLy, and AvDiToR, 
Account: is alſo more particularly uſed for a writ which lies 
where an agent, ſteward, or other perſon, who ought to ren- 
der an Account, refuſes to give in the ſame. 


KS 


„„ — > 


compromiſe, and arbitration. 


 ACCOMPANYMENT, ſomething attending, or added as a || 
' circumftance to, another; either by way: of mene ror | 


the ſake of ſymmetry, or the like, 


Accompamyment.— The or 


word to . Bel which they nally touch to ac- 

© comipany thie 3s the drone, Hute, . 

2 Accampanyments, it in heraldr , are All ſuch thin as are 
de belt, 


applied abol — y of otthament; - 


. al ad to be ac | tt | 
al bearings; or figures a Ab rad LORE» 5d 
alter; dend, 22 or the i 840 183 * 


' ACCOMPTLICE #, one that has a hand in 4 Bufitich 3 
eee ern e. 
"EC. L47 3 CF, | 

be word is chin of a4, 3, con, b &; 10 -] 
dure, to fold. : , $0 * let ; * 


e „ the entite erection, at- 


chievement, or fulfilling of ſomething propoſed, e 
| | -# Tho word is compound of 4 wy and. teh 94; 


The Accompliftment of the yrophidcies of the Old N 
Nest mark of his being 


the MeMah. | 
There are two ways of compli VENTESY Wea, and 


; 3 Saviour, 1 the” 


r fo Ay" ties mk 
has à particular quiry into the ; of 
ED words baſed by the cant e 1 


- Weds or actompliſied, which Was [3keh by AE es 


Where be ſhews, that the «aid, ) 


2 frequently aer by means of 


Chamber of ACCOUNTS, in the French polity, is a ſoverei 
court, of great antiquity; where the Accounts relating to 
king's revenue are delivered in, and regiftred.” 

— he pretty nearly to the court of. exchequer in 

; - ne an 4 a 
There are preſidents of Arcounts maſters of Actounts, 85 
rectors of Arcountt, &c. 

ACCOUNTANT, or Accomer ant; a perſon, or officer 
appointed to keep, of make up the accounts of a company, 
office, court, or the like: Accoux r. 

2 5 ew are Accountants in the cuſtom-houſe, | the ex- 
ci „ 

Aecbenr Ar- Gru, of the Court of Od). see Crnan- 
CERY. 

ACCOUNTING-: or ActomyTiING- or CounTrG- 
Houſe, See CounTING-Houſe, and Book-KEEXING. 

ACCOUTREMENT ®, an antient term, uſed for an ha- 
biliment ; or a part of che apparatus, and furniture of a fol- 
dier, knight, or even of a gentleman. 

: * TR or is French; formed from the, antient 1 
| 5 whence Cottre, 2 name uſed in ſome cathedrals in 

NA, 2. gr. at Bayeux, for the ſacriſtan or officer, who has 


- theicare of furniſhing; and ſetting out the altar, * 
| church; called in German . Sms. 


ACCRETION *, in phyſic 


wth, or Mete & an 
- organical/body, by the oo 1685 parts. 
The word is compounded of ad, to; and creſcere, to grow.. 
Aceretion is of two kinds ; the one, conſiſting in an exter- 
nal appoſition of new matter. | 
This is what we 3 call, juxtapoſition 3 and it is thus, 
tones, , ſhells, Sc. ate ſed to grow... + 
IE other is by ſome 5775 atter received i into proper . 
5 re zraduall ally brought 6: 95 or grow to the ji thereof. 


at we Fall mtr A on; it thus that 
= animals are 179 wh on b 


_— 


Maud, does not — plants 
farily refer to a prediction of a future event ME” Aces Erlen, in the civil law, denotes the 8 or acceſſion 


e « Mtre/accotnmodation'of words; 50 owed | cf 2 thing vague or vacant to 
2 ſome other author, and a &d "to" wo . * Acctss jo... rs r occupied, or 
* ven to tw ll 
"Yee the br article N 9 CAS: + 180 7 1 * 0 perTots? ointl 1 fam e $ 


oncord. © 


e 


1 in law, is 5 " SEE . 
emen e, at the 
2 2 offence that the one hath committed againſt ay 


her it be a treſpaſs, or the like ; for which 


that AA. the te ht of Accre- 


» is more. uſually: called concord, See : _ Lal is en ſpecies of de, See At. 


de word is Freach, ſured, acconting Gy! bl KCERVE,""& Accent, in law, is w af a 
| 7 dere rm + Frog code 6 , wit more pro | 1 to, or ell the Meh oh, anot — | 
2 e corde, a. ſtring, or cord; F 
— . of two] AN UBITOR *, an an nlient'alficer of the emperors of. Con- 
# Ad mes In en called e, * ; whole bal * lg . . 
+ "+ We. Whith ies «fourth, and a Aich, nen, and Tx- | ; "> he ord .. formed of che. verb gerumbere, to 
enen. 


„ 


ſo acri atio, that tate, or poſture of bod mben 
we ft, and at the ſame time lean - * 5 


CUMULATION'* », the heapiogs — 
ſeberal things together. / * Pk * 


: ® The word i iginall 2. 2 cumulus, 
(ot gies make, an is er to es, "a onal full] 2 e nded of ad, n 


- 


\ | 


by the facilitating; and expediting the takirig, and. keeping of | 


* 7 
„3 2 at 


* * k 
2 — — <; 8 


. 
N 
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FR —— * 
* n 
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- 
* ? pe 
=; 4 
- P \ 
* y Y So 


— o/ 


i» eu — * 
” * 
- 8 _— 
S CEO oe 
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FOE NEF 


ACE 


5 la ers 6— of titles 3 a8, eden a 
The er do lands, a benefice, or the like, in virtue of ſe- 
veral titles, or pretenſions of different kinds: e. gr. by death, 
by reſignation, &c. | 
In a like ſenſe, we ſometimes read of accumulative treaſon, 
which is, where a fact is not treaſon in itſelf, but becomes ſo. 
by an Accumulation of circumſtances. 
The Earl of Strafford was condemned of accumulative trea- 
ſon; none of the facts alleged againſt him ane ** 
to treaſon. 15 & 14 Car. 2. c. 29. 
ACCURSED, omething that lies under a cri; or a ſen- 
tence of excommunication. See ANATHEMA. 
is wr pgs Accus Axio, in the civil law, the in- 
tenting a criminal action againſt any perſon, either in one's 
own name, or that of the i 


The word is compounded of ad, to ; and cazſari, to plead. 


By the Roman Jaw, there was no public Accuſer, for public| | 
crimes z every private perſon, whether intereſted in the 


crime, or not, might accuſe, and proſecute the accuſed to 
puniſhment, or abſolution. * 

But the Aecuſation of private crimes was never received but 
from the mouths of thoſe who were immediately intereſted 
in them.—Thus none but the huſband could accuſe his wife 
of adultery, 

Indeed, it was not properly an Aceuſation except in public 
crimes; in private ones it was called py action, or in- 


rie. 

Cato, the moſt innocent perſon of his had been acct ed 

* and abſolved as oſten- 8 woe 
hen the accuſtd accu 

Mer which is not mitted till the accuſtd has been firſt 

by the the ere} Has of the inquiſition, the accuſell is forced 


27 'SITION. 


- where the Accuſation was very heavy, either to decide it by 
_ \combat; or at leaſt to make the accuſe 74 purge himſelf by oath; 

which, however, was not admitted, excepting a certain num- 

1 ber eh his . And uence, ſwore together 
* wit MH 

| n grammar, the fourth as of nouns that 

Its uſe may be conceived tom this, that all Jude Which ex- 

n e actions that paſs from the agent, as to beat, r. muſt 


; | fomething ; ſo that ſuch verb evidently requires after it 
e «> noun, or name, to be the object of — action expreſſed. 
A Hence, in all languages which have caſes, the nouns have a 
e which they call Accu ative : as, amo Deum, I love 
7 "God; Ceſar vicit Pomprium, Oteſar overcame Pomp 
In Engliſh, we have nothing to diſtinguiſh this caſe from 
5 the nominative; but as we ordinarily place words in their 
natural order, it is eaſily diſcovered ; the nominative con- 
. ſtantly preceding, and che Actuſative following the verb.— 
01 Thus, when we ſay, the priner loves the princeſs, and the 
princeſs loves the prince: the prince is the nominative in 
the firſt; and the Aeruſativs in the laſt; and the a 
= | the” eee in the firſt; | and” the nominative in the | 
3 
. ACEPHALUS®, or Kenrnaiou, famething that w wants al 
Head, e ee 


compoſe; of ere a, hd ages, capa, 


Pliby repreſents, 'the'? as 2 headleſs, or Acephalous | 
c bat "worms, 7 * what are APP ſuch, are 
frequent. 4 JI 

bade ina 
| ons ihe 


. „26 Are Exe fro! the 4 ci ata late 
| = Si ndary = p- be. itriarch. = Ju 

| 15 this e 

e of A n Pati n no 0 

3 2 canons of councils, apitel 5 

inſt Acephalous clerks.” lars 


* e ward h wipe 
bead. 


leger 12 5. "our "atitient lan- dock, 3s" alſo <iſed for 
thoſe poor peophh _ had! no proper lord; as holding no. 
a bn i 53 We * 2 . e 01 10 
dune or, 2 Nos ALITE, fi a in ecc 
8 55 L en nomination of vey" 1e88+ [ u | 
EG Goldie} ig the ares \ of Ephe-| 
55 refuſed do kilo either St. Oyrit; or Jchu af An- 


= " 37 n . r „ 
e, 8 In 1 * aL? 


. teniting an action,” intendere affionem, or litem. See Ac-|. 
es the — it is called recrimina-| 


do accuſe himſelf of the crime 1 pony to him. See InqQui-| 
It has formerly been the cuſtom i in ſome parts of Europe, | 


e ſubjects to receive thoſe actions: for; if I beat, I muſt| 


ben de 


tiogh.” : 
20% Oben heretic of the gather; who at firſt fol- 
n 


AcERB, n a compound taſte, conffliog of four, 
with the addition of a degree of roughneſs, and aſtrin- 


ency. 
Keck is the taſte of pears, grapes, and moſt other fruits before 
are ri 

Phyſicians uſually make Acerb an intermediate favour be- 

tween acid, auſtere, and bitter. All matters which come 

under this denomination are aſtringent. | 
ACERRA, in anti * a kind of altar, erected near the bed | 

of a perſon defunct, It was much uſed among the Romans; 

and the friends and familiars —_ burat — on it, till the 

time of the burial, |, 
|ACETABULUM „ in antiquity, a little al or cup, 
uſed at table to ſerve up things proper for ſawce, or ſea- 
a 6 - much after the manner of our ſalts, and vinegar- 

ets 
Hence Agricola, in his treatiſe of Roman meaſures, L. I. 
takes the name to have been formed from Acetum, vinegar ; 
as ſuppoſing it principally deſtined to ſerve vinegar on, Il 

ACETABULUM alſo denotes a Roman meaſure, uſed both for 

liquid and dry things, chjefly in medicine. See MEASURE, - 
The e . contained a cyathus, and a half, as is proved 
by Agricola, from two verſes of Fannius; who, ſpeaking of 
the cyathus, ſays, it weighs ten drachms ; and the nad 
phus, or Acetabulum, fifteen, | 


Bis quinque hunc faciunt drachmæ, i appendere tun? 
Oxybaphus fiet, fi quinque addantur ad illas. 


Binet, in his treatiſe of weights and meaſures prefixed to his 
tranſlation of Pliny, makes the Acetabulum of oil weigh 
two ounces and two ſcruples ; the Acetabulum of wine, two 
ounces, two drachms, a grain, and a third of a grain; and 
the Acetabulum of honey, three 9 three drachms, a 
ſcruple, and two filique. 

ACETABULUM, in anatomy, is ad, for a deep ewe, in in 
certain bones, appointed fo or the reception of the large heads 
of other bones, in order to their articiilation.—See Tab. 
Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 12. lit. b. Thus the cavity of the 
iſchium, or huckle-bone, which receives the head of the 
thigh-bone, is called Acetabulum, and ſometimes Cotyle, or 
Cotyloides. 

The Acetabulum is lined, and capped round with a cartilage, 

Whoſe circular margin is called ſupercilium.— In i its bottom 
lies a large mucilaginous gland. | 

ACETABULUM is alſo uſed, by anatomiſts, in the ſame ſenſs | 
with Cotyledin. See CoryYLepon. © 

ACETARIA®. Sse the article Slikr. 


The word is formed of Acttum, vinegar ; in regard tas Avid 
is commonly uſed for the ſeaſoning of ſallets. 


ACETOUS, or AcgTosE, ſomething relating. to vitegar z 
called in Latin Acetum. See AceETUM, and Vinzoar,. © 
We ſay, an Acetous taſte; Acetous ualities, Se. Wine, and 
all vinous liquors, are rendered Acetous, by exciting their 
ſalts, and tempering, or abating, their ſulphurs. Chemiſts 

ive the preparation of divers Aceta, or Acetous liquors, 

ACETUM *, in medicine, &c. the ſame with vinegar ; the 

properties, uſes, and. properation rr ſee 9 the ar- 

ticle VIx VAR. 


of The word is pure Latin; formed of derer, Wk” 


| There are ſeveral medicines in the ſhops, whereof this = i 
is the baſis ; as 
Aenne Diftillatum, diſtilled vinegar ; chiefly uſed. in pre- 
_paratlons, for diſſolution, and precipitation. \ 
Spiritus'AcgT1, ſpirit of vinegar; made by drenghing.copper- 
filings, with diftilled vinegar, then evaporating it till the 
| fumes of the vinegar cannot be ſmelt; the ſaturation and 
fac eyaporation to be again repeated, till the menſtruum be ſa- 
tiated; which being then diſtilled, the ſpirit comes over.— 
Its qualities and uſes are much the ſame wich thoſe of the 


diſtilled vinegar, only it is more powerful. 


AcsTum Roſatum, vitiegar of - roſes ;z this is made of roſe- — 


buds infuſed in 1 forty or fifty days ; the roſes are 

then preſſed out, and the vinegar preſerved. It is chiefly 

_— way" of embroemion on he head and temples, ING 
ach. 

After the like manner are made Acetum Samburu vin 
'of elder; Acetum Anthoſatum, vinegar — 

Ee wers; Acetum Scilliticum, — of ſqullls, „ 

The German diſpenſatories abound with medicated vine- 


| gars, chie — — againſt N diſeaſes; but they 


are not among us. Our diſpenſatories retain indeed 
N of them, as the apy auen r 4 5 due 


0 cribed. 
Ack TUN Alcalizatum ; is * of diſtilled: a wich t 
addition of ſome alkaline,” or volatile ſalt. See AlKATI TI. 


Acton Philſephorum; a ſour" kind ef quer z made by dif- 
ſolving a" one butter of hogs how 4 . ce we 


Peter Mongus ; but afterwards abandoned Him; 1 water | 
his ſubſcribing: the council. of Chalcedon; z they" | Ives] ACHANE, Naan, an Aden Perſian 
ſtickin n Eutyches. nn taininf 1 Arbuthm. Diſſ. p. 104. 
30 Of che adherents of Severus: 'bf Antioch 3 and of: al in ACHAT; our [ew French Tg ar, or | hw. 
„general who refuſed: to nene | gain; 83 „ | : 
ot. I. No. l. CnAul. a 3 16 y Pourveyors 
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Tendon Achs, Chorda Achilllit, is 4 laige tendon, formed 
the union of the tendons of the four extenſor inultles. of 


* divided into nd 
| Hanifeft Acts, 2 gay dg ochre 


| Dubious, or Latent: Acids, 


5 A101 3 


£ 


| Pounveyvesinor b a of parliament 25 m ordained to | 
ACHE, o / or Act, 2 painful ailment in any part of the, 
Aches, may be either ſcorbutic, rheumatic, owing ts Went 5 


or the f 
WW. 8 e | 
CHER or ACHARNER ſtay 
"fe magnicads in the ſouthern extremity of the river Exida- 
ns.—Its1 | latitude, Ee. ſee under arcane 
vans. 
ACHILLEB, « or Kenn i ib, © celebrated n of Sentles, 
wherein he propoſed to deliver the whole life and actions of 
Achilles, 


1 only taked in his nay, the poet being prevent from 
D or epic kind 3 but extremely 


2 plan, or fable. 
Ie a ee e the gi whether 


- l gr. of Achilles, be a pro- 
F 
— 


an 4 poem ? See Erie, und 
—— heart mrnpennie 


* 


alluding to, the firetigth and importance of Achilles 


7 made à compatiſon be wern the 
: beet of Achilles, and the llowneſs of a tortoiſe: whence 


argued, that a low moveable that precedes a ſwift = | 


by ever ſo ſmall diſtance, would never be out- run by it. See 
orion. | - 


Tbe andierit botaniſts - gave the name chile to ſeveral 


: 


: been the diſciple of Chiron, firſt brought it into uſe for the 
cure of wounds and ulcers, 


o_ See Foor. | 
fo called; becauſe the . i 


. 
K to have been 
1 on | 6 ＋ 1 


Kr the ui pres 


. rived ſtom aun, à point or 


uch are —_ and its ſpirit ; the 
juiees of crabs, citrons, 


= OO A e 
A | 


; of. calous: — 4 
f thereby.—To. 2 80 dubious Acid: 
mix them with a blue -tinQure of violets; if}. 
in red, they are ofthe 4 r * geen, 
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; n word ie farmed rom <tr, tobe haps which e- | 
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- tatnatinds 3 ſpirit of DN f = 
5 nitre, m t. Of v 4 


of the. + 


loch nk 2 we ay, this is bis Achilles 3 that is, his maſter- A 


S 


each whereof has its 2 va ſpecies. 


2 


ſulphureous, and an Aid part; bu 


© which determines it to ſome one 


may be equally 


falt 3 and à la pruportion of the aqueous 
when in the gs an Acid ſpirit. And hence we ac- 


: 1 
leſs penetratin 
J of the foſſil ſalts: 20, That, afte 


id] leave a larger quan of earth matter behind them than 
. thoſe of the folkt do, — : 


Re may. be conſidered, a 
- mixture of earth; oil; a little water, and an Aid: this 


laſt ingredient being ſeparated from the. plant, with the help of 
fare, ſhow into a new falt, which ſometimes retains an Acid 


| — by lan lixiviation into one part 
in TT eh 


..of-a 
| 2 5 80 Job ea 
wil es foundat oi 


it then becomes 
be fairly concluded, hate oh 


5 1 5 e e e 


N Acid tained. - 2923 5 * f 1 7. 
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aſhes, does not 
_ ſpirits. 


| ch nn e a 


6 To ” 
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oil, it eon — Gipher', if iu be feceived into the 
lapis calcarius, it coagulates wich it, and becomes alum ; 
wi from grown law the gr viel ee inte 


* 


compoſition and decompofition is eaſily made. As many as 
© they are, they may be all reduced, according to M. Hom- 
6 * to three Eine, viz. ſalt· petre, ſea- ſalt, and vitriol; 
Of the combinations 
« of theſe with oily matters, are. all the other ſalts 

produced. By the — es we have made of them, 1 
« all appear to be compoſed of wt 


pure ſalt ; this makes our chymical ele —— 
7 mon bakis of all ad Fa ad _ — — 


1 to any particular — — 00s to be one ſimi- 


uniform matter, th but always 
$ | accompanied with ſome mixture or other ; 
the three ſorts of foſſil 
© ſalts above- 


mentioned,” | 
The Acid, accompanied with bee fulpbur, never 


becomes ſenſible CT Een ther naturally in 


b Bes be, Ia the ſecond, it appears in form 

2 which, TENG __ 
u accompanying it, is either t of nitre, or ſpirit 
1 rr ac 


lied to all the compound ſalts of ve- 
* acobgngy oh ae, that the latter 
R prbportion of the earthy matter 
than the mple ones, when A2 form of a a cdhcrete 


aqueous matter, 


: 10, That the cid 
ſalts are always weaker, and 
2 as well as lighter in . 8 than thoſe 
ra vehement diſtillation, they 


count for two important 


taſte, as tarta of wine 3 ſometimes it aſſumes a ſweet- 
nſw, a in lugar þ ſometimes” is bitter; a8.In.quinquina z an and 
„Homberg calls 


. of che plant; 2. . 


— noma part of the . wp . 4 4 
ae Feb A 
the a tle fol e ee ce 
i ſalt, 4 5 


iflolves intitel into the.carthy 
1 But if the ale Js d n the car * | 
its Acid, the andy ag 3 — 0 
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wel into it; whereas 
oy bark 


| oy 1 1 "gat. cat te, irony 5 


3 
e . 
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by 25 number 


e ty ono vi Vena of ble Orte i . * 
„ A}, Man. IO Bu 
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3 mixture 
from art; — 5 a vs e eg | 


1 matter, or in an aqueous one. In the 
caſe, it appears under the form of a cryſtallized ſalt; az | 


| E — 
e eee ee 
lium its name /from s, who, having 
„ tingls fool falt, 


ACL 


Aline, as they abſorb more or leſs of the hat; of, which] 
amounts to the ſame, as y contain more or fewer vacuities 
which may be filled with Acids. 

An alcaly, after it has been fully fatlated with one ſort of 
Acid, will yet ſometimes admit and retain part of another 
fei. This is chiefly obſerved where a vegetable Acid has 


deen received firſt, and à foffil one is offered after: and it]. 


ſeems owing to this, that the vegetable Acid, having under- 
3 of e in the body of 27 plant, 


A 
TS rare and pervious, in reſpect of the 25 lle and]! heat, 
veighty particles of the mineral Ic; which, therefore, force| 


their way in. 


The ſame is always the Caſe, where an Acid appears an alcaly 


the two having poſſeſſed the 
by the other denſer Acid.— I 
- fo full of bran, will admit a 


1 of the alcaly, is compreſſed 
» a pin-cuſhion, though ever 
pa number of pins, 


Now, urinous falts are alcalies as well as the lixivious kind; 


i. e. they greedily imbibe Acids, retain them, and, together 


with them, compoſe Talts which cryſtallize. —But their volati-| manner; viz. from the great principle of attraftion: 


 lity ſeems to make it plain, that they are not, like the for- 
mer, a compoſition of a mere earthy matter, with a little 
Acid; in regard a mere earth can never become volatile by 
ſuch admixture. Yet is there a great deal of reaſon to ima- 
© K ion is no other than a part of the 

© matter which would have produced the lixivious ſalt, 


ſalts, 

M. Homberg, In E. ts 8el þrincipey makes three claſſes 
of actd alte, ed W to the three ſpecies of ſulphurs, 
_ wherewith the primitive Acids may be combined. 


' getable ſulphur; _— amount n ; to the fame —To this 


men is the prevailing ingredient. 


The third is of ſuch as contain a and hives mineral culphur, 
approaching the nature of a metalline one,--Such are the 
Acid: drawn from fea-ſalts, arid ſal gemma's.; the latter of 
which is chiefly found in places near mines of metals; and 
the former probably-ariſes from rocks, or veins of ful ume, 
into the (ea, and there diſſolved, _ 

of the falphur thus 


From the peculiar _ — 
. the ſeveral kinds 
phaznohjena and effects are to be e for. 


n NN 


« that as animals feed on 


vera. T ſame author accounts for this double nietamor- 


Fane in Eee 


and in both caſes is attached to the ſame 


more earthy N Pos wb by en mens fixed z and in ani- 
22 e dure? 2 


E ID Arid Sir e the oy 
ber thely arten, 


bg the beat 


u ee mical 
the u verſe, is 


BER 37 
Tight Fhis n anal ir 9 
mually friking IC ſolid dates, and 
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Suppae, nomg Arias to be little, dend, pon 

"Hi e e Ault, und ae ee 

m 
| 1 


it by the es of I er of rr 
be fporigibus"b merly 
| 1 228 with tue ban of er, id, nn we e 


"motion to 
tronti- 
even £ 


55 107 3 * 


intimately mixed with a deal of the fetid oil of the plant; 
and hm the oil is the ſole caule of the volatility of theſe . 


claſs belong all the diſtilled ei plants, fruits, woods, 

c. which muſt MT pant — the oil of the plant, | 

which is their” * claſs al ſo belongs ſpirit of 
8 ie — the excrethents of 


1 are vitriol, common 1— 2 which | 
we all uſually procured from 4 erat . wherein Vitu- 


Atid lalts; their different | 


Te Aid of anithals arc; doubtleſs, chiefly detived from 
way of food 5 and nutrition; and thoſe| 
What of minerals: ſo that there ſhould| 
5 0 . — but one ou of ps the diverſities ariſe from| 


Wat Sto them in paſſing through the organized bodies 
of ' plants 7 ———— ce it is, that plants and animals, 
| 91 alcaly falt; e the falts of 
are ther acid, and much more fixed and 


550 in both caſes, under 

8 Water; 
and ſweet Bodiesz as mercurius NN 
* cornea, Cc. — From the fame attractive fo 


— 5 8 of ſalt· petre, Ce. 

ach us cheit tion is excited 
8 ens. N tre in plants, 

become only u nitrous fal armonfak in animals, and vice 


1 
: 
at num | 


explaihs Tt Thus. The mat: 


£ 
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; 
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| — or 


——— 2 
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ot; ty © 
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the es; be pe gt at 75 


to re- 
ceive the like points, when driven into — is eaſy 
to conceive, that if ſome of thoſe porous alcalies float 


by the points of the Acids; that air is put in motion, 


; effected with a 
of J dong inaſmuch as it p 

- with reſpect to another Kleid; that is, where, of two Acid "ad g 
rits, one whereof has a mixture of ſome alcaly; the rarer of 


in the ſame liquor wherein the ſoli 


Acids float; theſe 
Re, being 


impelled by the matter of light, will enter the 


cavities of f the former, which are framed, as it werez 
poſe for their reception; and that they will do it NY — 


readily, if the motion of the matter of light, wherewith 
they are impelled, have been accelerated dy external 


* introduction of Acids into the body of alcalies is, in 
reat velocity, and a deal 
duces ſo con iderable a de- 
ee of heat: and as the pores of the alcalies were be- 
ore filled with an zereal matter, which is 'yow expelled 


and produces the bubbles, which are ſo much the m . 
ſenſible, as the heat, accomponyingy the aQlon, is 


cater. 


ir I. Newton accounts for the effects of Acidi in a aifereht 


© The particles of Acids, he obſerves, are of a N groſſer 
© than thoſe of water, and therefore leſs volatile 5 but much 


© ſmaller than thoſe of earth, and therefore muck leſs fixed 


s or ſublimation; and, when thus 


_ 


* ſhake them one from another; that is, the 
The firſt-elals-cotifiſts of ſuch as contain an animal or a ve- 


© than the —They are endued with a very great attractive 


© force, wherein their activity conſiſts ; it being by this that 
© they affect and ſtimulate the organ of taſte ; and by this, 
C all, that they get about the particles of bodies, either of 
© a met or ſtony nature, and adhere cloſely to them on 
© all ſides, ſo as 2 to be ſeparable from them by diſtillation 
gathered about the par- 
© ticles of bodies, by the fame power they raiſe, disjoin, and 


y diſſolve 
they tuſh to- 


© them.” 
© By their attractive force, alſo, wherewith 


_ © wards the particles of bodies, they move Auid ones, and 


« excite heat; ſhaking aſunder ſome particles; ſo as to 
© turn them into air, and generate bubbles: and hence 
© all violent fermentation; there being in all ferment? : 
* ation a. latent Acid, which coagulates in precipita · 


© tion,” 
© Acid. alſo, by attracting water as much as they dot 
particles of other bodies, occaſion the diſſolved particles 


« readily td mingle with water, or ſwim or. float in it, 1 


© the manner of ſalts: and as this gl Korg of earth, b ; the force 
1275 N attracting water more ftrongly than it does lighter 
| les, Cauſes thoſe bodies to aſcend in water, 


gz. that the” nitrous principle: remains the 
We with cus oni differehte,” thar the matrix becbmes "6 


unn 


a 


I theſe grid 


* ſmall ti are 
"Cas to 98 lf Ar Aro 


© inflammable,—Thys,” the Ae that lies 


ld 


” but 2 ſmall quantij 


5 eral | 


6 weſcance/ rn $4 
| C 1 are a 


— ACT + 


_ ©: wards from the earth; fo the particles of falts, 7-4 


© ing the water, mutually avoid and er mae ano 
© as far as they can; and are thus diffuſed throu 
8 1 
articles of alcaltes conſift of earthy ind: rat "hy 
« * together; but theſe Aid have ſo great an attrac · 
* tive force, that they cannot be ſe 
« fire} and chat t 
rom them 


hey even proce 
„ Led metals, 
lv and kept "them. in v 


2 —_— 
© cles Which 
© Jution.? . 
ld oy ones, . a 

h e the latter, 
and loſt, as it were, Sava fo 
# miſter ſimulate the organ of ſenſe, nor attract 
ut compoſe bodies which are not grid, 5. 6. 
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be of vides bodies ee "ade » for for mins 1250 its own; 
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© particles, thus ſuppreſſed, ariſes that 
< that 
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werſul x en e mult belogg to that claſs, — 
= 1 of el ich readily. une iron. at cop· 


even in the cold, is Aol an alcaly: 
TS nn the cold jo 383 aqua Ef gm. = Ile Imper- 


oo PA, of Chym . Dott. of. 


hilolophers, in the lat Mk chdch- 
4 ES 3 W N bodies, and the other 
phenomena nature, from the conſitleration . 


1 . been @ point Much controveited among ph 
Whether, or 8 5 de any real Acid in 2 bl 
Te generality A = the 
zeriments, in his He If Blood, ſeem to give the thing 
On that fide, But the acturate M. Homberg has, at laſt, türned 
the ſcale the other way N ited expe tinehfs, 
that an Acid, or what is cominohly called fo, 


dy the change of colour it cauſes in a tine of violets, may 


be drawn from the blood of all animals in general, and from 


22 blood in particular. 


ence, and from the careful analyſis that duthor has ade fl. | 


"op A and excrements of divers animals, particularly man; 
be infers, that the Aid, or ſea - ſalt of the aliment taken into 
tte bodies of animals, A not deſtroyed therein, but paſſes into 

te ſubſtance of them; 
_ unaltered 
- Acids are p 
anti- Sofdute. diaphoretics, alexipharmics, c. 
ick, Mr. Boyle obſerves, not only 
© they continue acid; but, in many caſes, create diſtempers, 


with the excrements. 


"VN who they ſhould ſeem the remedies. —Though they be 


reputed to have an inciſive and reſolutive virtue, and ac- 
dingy are preſcribed to cut tough phlegm, and diſſolye 
lated blood; yet there are ſome Acids which muſt 
+ evidently coagulate the animal fluids, and produce obſtruc 
5 tions, with 
-< known), that milk readily curdles with ſpirit of ſea · falt, &c.” 
Kew Salts, 7 See ActD.—See alſo SALT, 8 
ctp Spirit. 8 Pues. | 


ACIDITY, 'Acivrras, the n which es = 


or denominates . a body acid; or that ſenſation of 2 f 
5 ſo ; hi acids excite upon the talle. | 
Aciv. | 


Ae bit ans 6 dane le 
1 ve er have different ſorts cadity. 
3 os Aeiditiet in the body, and their il 


the blood, &ec. is prevented by either 
1 5 1 Foes ui them with lixivious or. ons |! 
* Jalts ; 


on 1 out * the body, minĩium deſtroys the Je- 
£9; of ſpirit « of ,Yinegarz. lapis calaminaris that of ſea · ſalt, 


a BULK; in natural hiſtory, a ſpecics 
: in iſhed! by a latent acidity in a 


2M | net; n . IO | 
GE Fra the roofs, ty * | 


* 2 
ot eee impr with part 
<a mineral; as vitriol, allum, nitre, or ſalt. Haga 
Sometimes is alſo. a, vinous flavour joins | 


acid, by, whi h they become peculiatly denomi dated vi 


Fre claſs of Acidule 3 are uſually \ yery cold; whence . au- 
© thors define Hcidule to be all ſuch mineral or medicinal waters 


* wer. in the. diſl ent: but all-bodies |. 
* ch attract much, . on bis pr] nciplez and, conſe-| 


The Acoeniete divided themſelves into three bodies, each * 


tive; and all Mr. Bees 80 


and 2 2 ſuch] 


the ſuperfluous portion being feturned 
ibed, in medicine, as coolers, anti-febrifics ; 0 
diſturb the body, while 


theit train of conſequences. — Thus, k: is 


re and 


n Acidity.in | water. —Vinegar ' 


* abſorbing them with 9 8 


AO 


a eaſt; and. h were thus called, 1 they had . 
ſervice continually, and without interruption, performed in 
their 3 os 15 * of 2 2 
The word is «xo01jar] I, form ivative. 
and Wr to lie down; . ſleep i in bed. * . 


Fhich officiated: in their turn, and relieved the others: ſo 

that their churches were never ſilent, night nor day. 

Nicephorus mentions one Marcellus as the. founder of the | 
Acoemete ; whom ſome modern writers call Marcellus of 

" Apamea.—In Bollandus we have the life of 8. Alexander, 
inſtitutor of the Acometæ, who were unknown before him, 
| 5 s the author of the life, who was a diſciple of Alexander. 
Ibis faint, actording to Bollandus, lived about the year 430. 
He was ſucceeded by Marcellus. 

2 Stylites were allo ſonietinies called Aeceneiæ. See 
.OTYLIT Es. 

Thete are à kind of Achemetæ ſtill ſubſilling in the Romiſh 
| 29. the. 0 pt of the Holy Sacrament coming pro- 
i petly enough r that i e in regard they keep 
up a petpetual adoration ; ſome or other of them praying, be- 

fore the ſacrament, day and night 
ACOLUTRHIF, or ACOLYTH1,' in aritiquity, a term applied 

to ſuch perſons as were ſteady, and ae,! in their re- 
ſolutions. a 8 
ef The word * G eee vative 
4 and 2 . * r 
__. or coutſe, ' 
For this reaſon, the Sioich were * froth 3 in regard e 
thing could ſhake or alter their reſolves. 

Among the eccleſiaſtical writers, the term Acolythus, or 400. 

lythift, is peculiarly- applied to thoſe young people, who, in 

the primitive times, aſpired to the miniſtry 3, andy for that pur- 
poſe, continually attended the biſhops: which afliduity Occk- 
' tioned their being diſtinguiſhed by this appellation. x 
In the Romiſh church; Acohrbi were of longer continuance; ; 
but their functions were different from thoſe of their firſt in- 
ſtitution. They were ſuch as had only received the firſt of 
+ the four leſſer orders, whoſe buſineſs was to — the topers, 

carry the candleſtichs, and the incenſe-pot, and e the 

At Rome there were thaw kinds of deahthi 5 viz. Palatini, 

who waited on the pope ; Stationarii, who ſerved in churches; 

and Regionarii, who, together: with the enn, officiated 

in other parts of the city. | 
ACONITE®, MyocTonon,. a plant famous among abe 
en pas of  polony and a en yo 
* Aconitum is ſaid, by ſome, to take W hes) 85 

in Bithynia, where it grew. in great abundance: though it is 

alſo found in other places, particularly the mountains about 

Trent, Sc. Others es it from anern, a rock naked or bare 

of earth, whereon. the plant r. thrives. It was alſo 


_ — 


2 


4 


2 


anf 


| 2 7, Called Abele, as lng mice with its bare ſmell, according 


to FPliny.— The poets feign it to have aroſe from the foam 
(RIS of the dog Cerberus, when Hergules ragged kim out of 


The antient botaniſts ve thename 4enite to Gere plants, 
| Auxax]oror, wolfs- bane; 20 * . Kto ſoney, dogs bane 
from its effects: of theſe they had likewiſe their diviſions; as 
the Napellus, thus called @ naps, becauſe its root reſembled 
; the turnep kind: another leq Anthara,, g. d. Anti-thora, 
| good aginf diſorders cauſed by the There, another kind 0 


Aconitæ. 


A are a 55 1 x Tbe claßt of Acanites i is beld xtremely rants and acrimo- 
© The ont icians Allo frequently include i chalybeat and Alumi- | ious, in virtue whereof they produce mortal convulſions, 
8 errüginous 2 under the claſs of Acidule. See or inflammations, which end in mortificatians, : ie 
507 and Fe RUGINOUS, fc. Were ſo ſurpriſed. at theſe effects, that they afraid to 
AGDULS wherein acid juices hare been put, ; touch the plants; and hence. a thouſand ſand Ae precau- 
bf nl 1 | tions about the manner of gathering Their ots are, 
ACIN in boat or Fig 7-444 however, held of ſervic Ane in malignant lev, by ſome ; and, 
_ aſter the manner 8 ones 5 5 accordingly, make an ingredient in W e 1 7 
"of grapes. pit 3 | Alexipharmic compoſitions. 2 2 
_—_— d em | ; | The antients uſed this plant o 
+»; point, 1 | which. is ſaid to ba . 
f 7 W e Teſtated to its y 
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2 22 — as 13 horas 
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7 lates, that they | SEE 19 
+ as. 8 
* Art! in its 
ey wound.— . 
| SO 8 > got = ak en pe 2. 275 


e 1 we > 
; * It takes its denomination-from a 
* iti; 

#41 Jagitte, jan arrow), by reaſon 


| ACOEMET.E*, . a name given to certain | 125 


\\ 


| I; 5 e 


ACK 


dere . among antient clans; A tapical bin, 

of warm, and emolhent ape tt intended to allay 

N of wearineſs, occaſioned by too violent labour, ex- 
erciſe, or the li 


* The word is compounded of the privative a, and arm labour, 


by the antients, and alſo by the modern apo- 
© thecaries, with the calamus aromdtictes. 
They are diſtinguiſhed hy tn, that from the middle of 
© ſome of the Raves of the there ariſes a longiſh cluſter 
of an ny of 
| and re 


bling macropiper, or long pepper.— 
fe common 


flag- flower. 


—The other | 


it is this we uſually call acorus.—The calamus aromaticus is 
brought from Lithyania and Tartary : 


ar. 44 and white within ; as thick as the little finger, and | 
balf a foot long. 


It is ſpicy and bitteriſh ; and ue in cephalic and ſtomachic 
compoſitions.—It i is allo an ingredient in the theriaca An- 


O 32 | 
Some rank ealangals as a ſpecies of acorut. See Supple- 


ment, article AcoRvs, 


ACOUSTICS *, ATOUSTICA, the dodrine, or theoty of heat- 
ing, or of ſounds. 


The word is formed of the Greek ax»w, audio, to hear. 


See PHONICS. © 


AcousrICE, Acous ric, or AcougsTIC Medicines, are re- 
medies 


ol the ſenſe of hearing. See Ear, and Hearn. 


Acobsrie | is particularly applied to inſtruments uſed by thoſe 
Who are dull of hearing; to ſupply that defect. 
Dr. Hook fays, it is by no means im 


ſtone - wall three Pops thick. 
Acous ric Nerve. See the article Auron Nerve: : 


of 
: Goops. 


| quirere, to acquire, or Let. 
| The French laws make a deal of difference between a 


uud hereditary effects. The civil law allows none. See 
HEREDITARY, Ce. 


the ſwo 


AQUEST 

ACQUIET AN 18 P legits, 2 writ of juſtices lying for 
ſurety aginſt th crditr that refuſe to acqi him after the 
'debt paid Reg. Orig. fot. 158. cit. Cow. 

ACQUIE ARE, i i antient law-books, ſignifies to 


diſcharge, | 
or the debts of a perſon deceaſed; as the heir thoſe of 
3 Se. 


ment, r 
. is Wee, an acqueſt See Ac- 


FEST. 


e *. or uſpicion of an offence. 
Tae n e Ce lob, in law, and in fuer. When 
e e 1 
e other as acceſſory; e principal diſcharged, th | 
—— is, by e alſo freed: in which ch caſe, = 
fact. 
ATQUITTAL is dus uſed, where there is s had meſn, and 
and the tenant holds land of the mein, and the 
* 27 olds over che lord paramount: 
eught to acquit the tenant of all ſervices claimed by any 
other for the ſame lands; the tenant being to do ſervice to 

2 'and not. to divers lords for « 


ESN. 


nin writ m of t ot otherd 4 which t 
wh ml or done. [I 5 84 
| Tue verd ac it 
- guittal,” 0 Af fan 
— In which > 
tion. 


a diſcharge from an offence o 
we meet with acquitted by proclama- 


ceſs or predominancy of one quality above an- 
nz co v Ot Ot 


of land, four 
or perehes, pk Mx a5vRg, Roop, 


man i field, 
tients, containing 10 feet. - | 
Vow 1. N 3 CHA, | 


9 


® - 
93 * A 
: / h ; 
* 


—_—  — 


ACORUS, a medicinal plant, ef the flag kind; frequently | 
confounded. b 


little flowers, che thickneſs of the little n-“ 


"It is only the 5 che acorus that is uſed in phyſic ; and} 
it is knotty, rediſh| 


| Feonffics, is the fame with what we otherwiſe call Phonice . 


againſt the imperfections and diſorders of the ear; z or| 


poſſible to hear the loweſt | 
5 that can be made, to the diſtance of a furlong; and 


that he knows a way of hearing any e 


ACQUEST ®, or Acqu1sT, is underſtood in a legal ſenſe, | 
goods, or effects, not deſcended or held by inherit- the 
ance; but acquired either by purchaſe, or donation, dee 


- ©. The word is French ; formed of the verb arg. fom ac- | 


, ; 


, : 


ke ps wa for conqueſt, or a Pace ch. | 


| ACQUISITION, the a& of procuring a right or title to the | 


deliverance, or ſeting free of a 


acceſſory is acquitted by law, ſo is the principal jn| 


here, the meſn| 


one parcel of | 
| ACQUITTANCE, or QureTancs, a releaſe, or diſcharge | 


the participle acquitted, and the noun . 1 


ACRASIA, Seren in uſed by ſome writers in phyſic, | 

of a human 5 
ſquare xoods, | 
is formed from the OT ION, or Ger- { 15 


* the Latin ger. Salmaſius derives it | | 
ſrom acra, uſed for acana, a land: 2 among the * | 


| 


AcR 


By a ſtatute of 1 Eliz, it is ordained, chat if an man 
Nee. 1s i din tif ay 294 


To find the quantity of a c. 
Wels of TT of ground, oc. ſee 
ngdom of England contains computation 850g 
acres : = United 55 ao Sc. 2 * ' 
The French acre, contains 14 1 acre, or 
| $5206 ſquare Engliſh footy: whereof the E acre con- 
E 550. —. The Straſburg acre is about half an Eng · 
' liſh acre, Arbuth. Tab. ant. Coins, &c. 33. ly | 
_ Roman gcre was properly the jugerum. bee Jvc, 


Acre-Tax, a tax laid on land at ſo much per acre — | 
ome places this is alſo called acre- 


N Impoſitions on lands in the t level ute te be raiſed by 4 


Nr acre-tax, 20 Car. II. e. 8. An acre- tax of 25. 
per dere, for draining Hadenham-· level, 13 Geo. I. c. 18. 


ACREME, a term ſometimes uſed in antient law-books, for 

F Acres. | | 

{ ACRIBEIA, à term purely Greek Ange literally de- 
noting an exquiſite or ches accuracy; it is fometimes uſed 

in our for want of a word o equal ſignificancy. 

| ACRIDOPHAGI®, in the antient geography, a nation, or 

people, aid to have fed on locuſts. 


The word is compounded of the Greek «xpc, local. and 


| 
1 


h, QA. 
| . The. deridephagi are | as a people of Ethiopia, | ins - 
| habiting near the deſarts. In the ſpring they made proviſion 


of a large kind of locuſts, which th ſalted, and kept for 
their ſtanding food all the year : der el © bah years of 
nage, then died, (he eee bo 4 
rated in their bodies. See 8. Jerom er Tovinian, LI 

and on 8. John; C. 4. Diodor. Sicul. L c. 3. and 29. 


and Strabo, L. XVI.—Plin _ ſpeaks of Lug in 
Parthia; and 8. Jerom, in * 


Thai 222 people be fabulous ; 
may the Acridopbagia be true; 353 they are aid 
to eat locuſts in ſome parts of the eaſt. And hence S. John 
honey, Man © to A n 
honey, C. 3 
Yet is the hr > hg] by locuſts, as the E 
tranſlators have done, much controverted.—Tfidore of - 
Hum, in his '123d epiſtle, ſpeaking of this food of S. John, 
_ fays, it was not animals, but the tops of herbs; and even 
charges thoſe who underſtood the word otherwiſe with i igno- 
ance: but S. Auguſtine, Beda, Ludolphus, and others, are of 
à different opinion. Accordingly, the Jeſuits of Antwerp 
_ reject, with contempt, the opinion of the Ebionites, who for 
axpiS's5 put ey xf, a delicious diet, prepared of honey 15 
oil; that of ſome other innovators, who read «xapid'is, or 


N ſea-crabs ; and that of Beza, who reads exper, 
ACRIMONY, chat quality in things which renders them acrid, 


or acrimonious to the taſte. See Acrip. 
Acrimony imports much the ſame with aſperi 


22 4 


| I | 
and expreſſes a quality in bodies, b N 
deſtroy, ot diflolve others. n. . 
nyt comme Ang in virtue of theit acrimony. The aoi- 


mom of the bile is ſuppoſed the cauſe of divers diſorders; 
and a catarrh is a defluxion of acrimoniots humour, 
ACROATICS *, a name given to Ariſtotle's lectures in the 
more difficult and nice parts of philoſophy ; to which none 
-dut'bis te and inflate. friends were dini, Seq 
ARISTOTELIAN, c. . 


1 The word is formed from ampel, to hear, 


ACROMION - ActomiuM in anatomy, the proceſs 
of the ſcapula, or ſhoulder-blade REI 


-* The word is derived from bighe, and IC. 
The word is ded fm web * _ a 


on account of ao) u Been ze e the ame 
bears to an anchor, as Dionis has imagined. 


Some have thought th zur of x ature dere om 
' pers bones; in regard, regard, during infancy; it u 

a cartilage, which oiies by line and Male, — "re 
the ug of ety years becomes hard and firm, lik a com: 


ACRONYCHAL *, Aczonicnvs, in aſtronomy, is applied | 
to the riſing of a ſtar, or other point, above the horizon, 


when the ſun ſets; or its ſetting when the fun toe, Ses 
article Ristwe, and SETTING. | 


'* word is originally Greek, Axpory Net compounded of . 
20.7 extremity, and vu, night: oaths; quod circa. 
 expoy uc. es; whence ſome — acromcbal, agreeably = 
enough with the etymon, but not with — Others write _ 
it corruptedly, achronica/, or achronichial, from a miſtaken. ' 
notion of its being derived from 4. and Ares, time. 


The acronychal is one of the three poetical riſings, and ſet- 

_ tings of the ſtars; ud ance ee rom fre] 60 | 

erde r and ä 55 
in . | 


— 


operation =» 

_ ns at the = of — 
| it the upper; or blade-en 
| Bw MK By 6 6. I. e. 4, Malt-mgbert ae 8 er 
"3&1 ee when an che flor, 47 coach} 7 $0 anf 


ecroſdire 
ACROSTICS.. 2 | kind: of poetical-compeſition,. the verſes 


which is at one of the extreme'z and ce, verſus. 
There ar lars | 
etters C WI 
70 e 12 5 r 
With the firſt letter of the laſt, verſe 
Some refinets in this trifling way 


: AR ook thy DEW Os 
PENTACROS © AAR ee 
AcKosSTIC is allo an appella yn by or 
antjent epigrams in the 0 

in honour of Bacchus, the other of — 
2 verſes; the firſt whereof is the 


8 dne 


epithets 
many, with 8; enn of the 
ets for each 


JPY 


25 

0rd! ar A 

nenen enn apa, e 

e 

15 * ia in nb Greek; 'Kyniſis the (axper) 
tremity of any body} as the tip of a rock, . * 


„Ne e e it of the 
be e Vitruvius, 
PEDIMEN 


of ſome power, or faculty. | 
In this ſenſe, 4% ſtands op Jed t 
is only the capakity of az?! 85 


8 e Wo 
1 where the might e 
into ; yet t e ſchootmen. extend it farther ; define- 

85 it "add wor be aha. 2 
ich A God nee Do fad. 10 de a I * as; 
| and reſent. | 


0 „ is matter red ue 
| Vim, fy fo 15 Even exiſtence 1 * termed an "aft; by | 


reaſon, - when this is grew a 


polleflion of perfeRion,, by the Latins uſually ren- 


Pete eckibabia. 


3 IN 8 as the att of 2 as the 88 | 
5 e or th other ws Fg 
5 3 r which remain in thr own Woe, 


E — diſcern. and examine, are. as of the underſtand- | 
th to judge and affirm, are atis of the will. 


"Aerie in 2 
uſe to declare, or-juſtify the truth of a thing, — 
| "OS heh ſenſe, records, decrees, ſentences, reports, certifi- 


— in ſuch manner, as that the initial let- 
N err e © -19 þ 


6 oh | * The word need bes the Grack ats, ſaunas; that | 
where the name or title is made up | 


4 is eleven 


Pilate U e gavaree, . N ee Eusebius, L. IX. 


Each ont of 
on, or argument 


who other of four epithets, | 
— le, and che r ** 


enorand, . TI pe- 
deſtals, chall without has, dre paced vs th ne | 


7 ACRQTERJA A Ps is ſignifies figures, . 415 of ſtone, 
or metal, placed as oramęiſts, or crownings, ſhe top of | 
temples,” of other bull ings. Pers 
Sometimes it alſo denotes thoſe Bard ina ye, or e 
dilemente, w ich ſtand i in ranges flat buildings, wi 
rails and llulters. See Piu B. 


= ACT, Actvs, in phyſics, an effeQive eee. or {ms | 


properly an af 1 2 5 wx 
4 ws being p 


ing it by. the ines of wy r * 


| 


into 1 3 See 1 
eing, Rae: further is | 
| The Greeks ſometimes, call af egg a; terms denoting | 


Wee un gire various 7 72 of aft, viz. into infi-] 


em 


A paniculudy_undertood. of an operation of | 
= 1 | 


are voluntary ach and ſpontaneous ones, which | 
| fem produced without th. pie, or participation, of th | 


. e dee water in| 


ol S. Peter, As of S. John, Aan of S. Philip; all 
have been declared 


ns 4 


9 * 1 
* 
| wy | 
8 4 * 8 8 65 > 
1 | 2 
$ 4 "s . 1 1 | ” 
. 4 


PE 2 
er udito- 


"of of th Gries of Late, et. ſimply. te oft 
"| The edits and declarations of the council of the Roman 
emperors, were called ory acts, atta 3-4 „ 
925 of the ACTs, is an officer f the navy.” See CE RE, and 
AVT. . 18 
AcTs are alſo matters of fa m tted. 5. 0 etity i in cer- 


tain authentic books 


In which ſenſe, we ie oro 48% of the Heſter, art of the 


| 

- 7 PE 7 

| The boo E called Alt of Pilate, relating to Jeſus, is a falſe 
and Tuppoſititivus relation of our Saviour's tryal * fore Pi- 


1 115 ; impiouſly framed A the enemies of Chriſtianity ; and 
fled with the blackeſt blaſphemy. —The. emperor Maxi- 
Fo min, by a ſolemn edict, ed it to be ſent into all the 
provinces of the; empire; and injoined the ſchoolmaſters to 


it by heart. 
Thepi piece was 1 is ſo mach pane 9) 1.75 or ignorance, 


b 
oy 
*1 that our Saviour's death was therein referred to the 4th con- 


ſulate of Tiberius, that is, to the 7th'of his empire; which 
before our Saviour's paſſion, and five before 


C. 4. and 6. L. I. c. 5. &c. 


| 122 genuine 4s of Pilate were ſent by him to 
who re | them to the ſenate ;. but they were 
2 that becauſe not immediately addreſſed 


to them: 28 is teſtified * 1 

20, 21. Euſeb. H, 1 N : 

| There are alſo ſpurious. As of the Apoſtles compoſed i in 

Hebrew by one Abdias ; tranſlated into Greek by his diſci- 

v5] 4 Eutropius; and thence into 9780 by Julius Africanus. 

| 8 piece in 1551. from a ma- 
nuſcrip 


way; as the Acts of 8. homas, mm epi i the 
r 2 of S. Paul and Thecla, the As of S. es; Acts 
which 
The laſt were the produc- 
tion of the heretic Leucius: and thoſe of S. 1 


work of e,, ham. . ohn for 
2 a prieſt in Aſia John degraded 


Aer, in che univerſities, is a theſis anaintained. in-public, by 
A candidate for a degree; ar, to-ſhew the capacity, and pro- 


- ficiency, of a ſtudent. 
The candidates for 4 of bachelor and maſter of arts 
.afts; thoſe for bachelor of divinity 


are to hold 
are to keep acts, &c.. See UNIVERSITY. 


| | + S . maſters or doctors com- 


plete their „ is alſo called the a#; which is /held 


day held by the on, for the puruſhment of heretics, 
= the abſeton of the innocent SOUL, * See 9 
TON. 
ee contrive the auto to Bll on ſome. great eilt. 
val; that the execution may paſs with. the more ae, and 
L at leaſt it is always * | 

criminals. are firſt led to church ; — their ſentence 
is read to them, * of candemnation, or abſolution.— 
| Thoſe con eath, are here ſurrendered up by the 
| Inquiſitors to ye with an earneſt i 9 that 


they are burnt alive. 

AcTs, in poetry, are certain viſions, or principal parts, in a 
poem, contrived to gue 2 reſpite, or ante, 

both to the actors and f | 

In the. i between the. 94355 che theatre, remains 

pty, and without any action viſible to the ſpectators ; 


2 is ſuppoſed all dus while tere is cg ag tur of 


13 is not. however, 
| theſe acts are obſerved; avg th to give. affairs a a key 5 
of probability, and render che intrigue more 

the ſpectator who ſees the action prepared prey ine is to paſs in 
te interval, cannot forbear acting, in his imagination, the 


agreeably ſurpriſed when a new act coming upon the ſtage, 


* 


of Ec. 
8 # 


ſembly, ſenate, council, or convocation; taken down by 


| i | , ow of. parliament are particularly Sib" dae, 
| The a4; of the royal 
; Fthe-royal academy of ſciences = Parts, 


* 
3 
bs. 4 * 
or th 
FP ” 1# 


wn 


2 are called as, authentic ac, ſolemn -atts, &c/ | 
Ae alſo denate. the. deliberations: and. reſolutions, of, an aſ- | 
clerks, notaries, actuaries, or the like, and entered i in a re- 


ſociety are called toy nr ; en | 
rs ; thoſe | 


Te this it may be added, that authors contrive to have the, 
moſt dry and difficult parts of the drama tranſacted between 
the a&s;/ that the ſpectators may have no notion. of theſe, 
excepting what their fancy N them with at a diſtance; 
and that nothing may appear . but what is na- 
| tural, probable, and entertaini 
The antient Greek poets were with this divi- 
ſion of a play into as; thou * nn wee or 2 2 74 
ſerved almo the fame purp 


74 ö * 
: " 4 ; 
Fi - 
« F/ 
* | 
1 1 l o 
* 1 4 
7 ; 


teach and en it to their Rhotats, and make tom learn 


Tertullian, in his 4pol. C. 5. and ; 


t near 700 years old ſuppdſing it an authentic work. 
A diſciple of Manes, named ius, or Seleucus, is alſo 
| faid to — mean. wy 70 che Apoltles, t . the . | 
1 of the third cen Wk 
7 - There have formerly numerous other pieces in this 


with 25 ſolemnity: cas eee an 
Act r of forth, Avro dr fr, in the Romiſh Pub, . | 


5 rann e, 


purely for the ſake of the reſpite, char 


part of the abſent actors; by which means, he is the more” 
2X of. that action, which. before he could but 


| * . 5 * ; - 50 > > 5 
EY : * K W 112 1 FT > PRE I 


= 


— 


m2 2 = thing. 


A C. T 


| 5 pay rv non which — 2 protafis, 

Staftaſis, and cataſtrophe : but there were no 
bons or interruptions anſwering to them in the tepreſen- 
tation- 


; ma; and in Horace's: time, the five ole ors . wn A 
L lays # as appcars by the verſe, 
Nen brevior quinto, neu fit pub, whe 


bis law ſtands unrepealed to this day; though it ſeems to 
1 This its force from the authority of Horace, rather than that 


either more, or fewer, than five acts. 
Some Indeed have . 


_ hve dittinct parts: and have undertaken to mark out the 


preciſe ſhare of the N which eacli of the h att ought | 


: to bear. 
The fiſt, they they, i is to propoſe the matter or 
| 2 the 97 and to thew. the 
ring 'the affair or Pine 
Th Bird to. 


. characters. The 
n the , carpet, — 
edy for thoſe difficulties, or finds. new | 
= kin puts an end to al by A dif- 
great maſter of the dram a, Ariſtotle, we may have a juſt pad | 
regular play, though 227 * into three 444. F 
ACTIAN Games, Ludi Acriaer, ſolemn games, inflituted, | 
2 according to ſome, only 
anus, and ſome others, will "42 Hug held « 
year; but the more common. gy rj is that of Strabs, who 
22 Apollo, ſince ſurnamed Actius. 
: By the way; it is a groſs overſight in ſome others, 0 ima- 
neas ; from that paſſage En. II. v. 280. 
Aeiaque Iliacis celebramus littora luis. 
only does it by way of ment to Auguſtus, to attri- 
bh that to the hero. from ages he deſcended; which Was 
Actian Tears, Anm ACTIACI, were a ſeries of years, com- 
meneing from the zra of the battle of Actium; een the 
ACTION, in a general ſenfe, denotes the operation of a power. 
See AC. 
as eaſil obſcure as explain it. Some ſchoolmen, however; 
trompt to expreſs its nature by © a maniſeſtation of the power 
ce; made either within, or without 
eit. fay. they, When the mind alle, what does it 


of | 
mT 2 


S 


Pf reaſon, or 9 plays are held urogular that have 
that every juſt a dion conſiſts of | 


nent |. 


/ third | 


ACT 


tions of bodies, which ſeem to be the * being only the 5 
thereof. See Orcs TONAIL. cauſe... | 
It is one of the laws of nature, that action and teaftion are 
always equal, er e e 2 lt 
For 3 actions of potuers, &. ſee Pow, Whronr, 
Moriok, RxsrsT Aken, and Fnicriom. 
For the laws of the action of folds ke. ber r and 
SPECIFIC gravity. | 
Acriox, in ethics, or mint, Acrionz is a vo! motion; 
er and evil; whoſe 


of a creature capable of diſti 
nne. See 


effect, therefork, may. be j Jul 
Monat. | 
A moral action may be more fully defined: to be whatever 
a man, conſidered as endued with the powers of underſtand- 
ing and willing, with reſpect to the end he ought to aim 
at, and the he is to regard in acting; reſolves, thinks, 
does, or even omits to do; in ſuch manner as to become 
. accountable for what is thus done or omitted, and the conle- 
2 thereof. 
foundation, then, of the morality 
2 are — knowingly, and vol 
All moral actions may ho Grid vided, with ages to th rue. 
into good and evil. | | 
ACTION, i in oratory, is an accommodation of the. perſon * 
the orator to his ſubject; or, a management of the voice and 
Ska, ſuited to the matter ſpoken, or delivered. ' See 
RATORY. | 
Action makes one df the greateſt kinaches or diviſions of the- 
toric, as my n The antients uſually call it pro- 
nunciation. 
5 —— is a collateral or ſebündary method of expreſſing our 
ideas: and is ſuſceptible of a kind of eloquence as wel as 
the primary.—lt-is an addreſs to the external ſenſes; which 
it endeayours to move, and bring into its party, by a well- 
concerted motion and modulation; at the ſame time 7 that the 
. reaſon and underſtanding are attacked by force of ent. 
Accordingly, Tully very pertinently calls it Sermo Ferit 
the diſcourſe of the body; and Corptrit Eloquentia, the 
eloquence of the body.— e Roman mimes and pantomimes, 
we read, had ſuch à copia in this kind, ſuch a compaſs even 
of mute action, that voice and lang ſeemed uſeleſs to 
them: could make themſelves underſtood to people 
of all nations; and Roſcius, the comedian, is particularl 
famed, N eee arr, nteice by bis tel. 
 - tures, as ſignificantly: and 3 as. Cicero with all his 


—— eee eee 
tie bell examples of the tings of the antient orators; but froni 


„ See his Inflitt. Ora. L. 
de Pronunciation. 


f. . effects of action, a leaſt 4s edel mung p 


n ſcarce any was 
able to withſtand it. What we uſually attribute to elo- 


quence, was really the qt action only, as ſome of 


""% actions is, that 


-niſh. obſtacles and Aker you The fourth 
® "this as 9 vil, A ee certain, on the principles of that 
Theſe. as are ſubdivided into ſcenes. See SCENE. | 

of the Victory at Actium. N pe {a 
| ep 
ſays, only returned every fiſth, and were e in 
2 that Virgil inſinuates them to have om en b 
It is true, the poet * elude: to the Aftian games; "42a | 
dene by the emperor himſelf: as is obſerved by Servius. 
era of Auguſtus, See YEAR, and Epocna. 
The idea of alba is ſo ( to us, that a definition may 
« or ener of a ſubſtan 
more, than perceive 2 vital power 2 itſelf; as, in rea- 


Fity, the ſeveral acliens of the irn no. other dan de 
Ss made] indications of its: vitality? ? 
1 It is a point controverted among the 88 Whether or 
a no action, thus taken, be a thing diſtinct both from the agent, 
- and the term, or effect. The modiſts hand for the afhrma- 
nd tive, and the nominaliſts aſſert the negative. | 
Theſe latter obſerve, that the action may be conſidered two | 
Ke - ways, entitairvely and connotatively, 1 .. | 
— ACTION, Entitatively taken, is what we call a cauſe, or bet ; 
the may act. See CAUSE... 
hat AcT10N, Conmtatively conſidered, i is the _ cauſe, only con-| 
ers, here 0a acting, or connoting. the effect it produces. 
. E y they, a cauſe may be without any action, conno- | 
n a ae de n e be conſidered as not. producing |, 
e&: but it cannot be without it entitatively, for that | 


_ be to be without itſelf. Hence they conclude, that 
the cauſe differs from the action connotatively, not entita- | 
tively taken; and the agent is- the. cauſe of. the action, con- 
ſidered connotatively, 555 entitatively. 

Actions are divided, with reſpect = their principle,” into 


cauſe; as the production of man 
where it is ae as the ſuppoſ; 
tze ſun, See Univocar, and Equivocai And again, | 
into vital; as nutrition, reſpiration, the” A of the heart, | 
Fc. And not-vital;. as: 2 of © 
With reſpe& to their ſu belt. actiond are divided into imma- 
nent; which are pers within the agent that produced | 
them: as are vital actions, r te &c.—And Tree, 
which paſs into another.. 
In reſpect of duration, e again Avid into inan 
tancaus, where the whole effect is 
ment; as the. creation of licht; and ſucceſſeve, where the 


eſfect is produced by A as corruption, f 
= diſſolution, 4 


*. ion 


man: and Ula, 


according to them, do not act on one another; 
comes immediacly folk Wy bn? ; the 1 mo- 


uni vocal, where the effect is of _ ſame. kind with the|. 
FE deen of frogs by | 


4 


3 mo- 


I The fame author, recommendi 
mates reſolve. all phyſical: action. into 8 | 


the ne ates — have frankly 

. —Demoſthenes rege age calls 42; « © the e 
dle, and the end, of the orator 8 office ce; and Cicero pro- 
| felles, _ fer wares o much — 1 orator 

ſays, as how I. Negus tantum re lia 
g dicas, ee guomodo dlcantur. De Orat. 2 


8 Nl is as practiſing ant adjuſting 
| n in the I Gl. Ne, ae 
He 2 actionem blebat..- 

1 mart . y them Qi — the Senden and 


neck, fide lips," arms, ſhoulders, c. 
in actione, Caput oft. Cum geſtu concordet, & La- 
teribus 00 Oculi, Supercilium, Gene, 
Rubor. . manus folum, fed & Nutus.—Dominetur autem 

maxime Vultus.— Quin & in vultu Pallor.—Narts, Labia— 
Dentes, Cervix, Humeri, Brachia.— Manus vere, ſme quibus. f 


trunca eſſet actis.— V. Hob XI. 3. 
guage, or ſet of ſigns, 


1 


The hand is maſter of a whole lan 


itſelf, — Even every finger is laid down by the antients as 
havi 1 office ; and hence the different names 

der OY bear, Pollex, Index, dee. See Haun; and Fru- 5 
_ We, . HIM -F 


J -ef-enhirant ahirvunces, it io no von- 
der ſome of the orators of thoſe, as well as of our ö 
were perverted more than profited. —Rules. only tend to 
perfect the action, which muſt have its origin from an- 
other ſource, viz. nature, and ſenſe; where thoſe 
are deficient, rules will ſooner 


'\ Eloquenties, ſays Cicero, nw 4 rerum 
mentum, 2 And = we find the 

above-mentioned contin 

. andcallin 3 from 

rules, Nulle ar 

|. cadens, | Cicero e 

learning to "keep Ki 


8 


2. 


ſoftening, and even unſa 0 
arms ch pier ewe 


hand within his gown, Pro C. 


a motion of the whole bo- 
ſays, the orator ſhould make more uſe of his trunk than 


7 


33 N | Brut. 


e an ape than an actor. 


4 digitorum, num ad numerum articulus © 
"aflures us, he was a whole year in 


his hand; Trumco 397 toto ſe moderans Ls viral e 2 
wi WM Walking, 9 
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= abi FS. 
4.4146 e 
- hat 


n de de ulel at all. It ſeems; ſome 


given uo walking, 


25 8 fry 
N hd of. Sicinius, when Curio — 3 his 
| who, by reaſon of hi infirmities, | 
OE _—_ divers liniments and —— on his limbs; Vou can never 


5 ES on ſavi you _ * from Þ F eaten up 


modern poliey; 
Perhaps the foundation of all action 


* * 


Wide Nr 1 2 
rep Leer 3 icero will ſcarce allow 


| that time had rendered itridiculous, one of whom was plea- 


.  ſantly aſked by Flavius Virginius,” how many miles he had | 
© declaimed? Caſſius els op when he perceived an orator 


uſed: to cry out for à line to be drawn 
round him, to keep him within bounds. The orator Tityus 
inprovel walking into a fer uf dancings and it is hence, as 


0 dance Tityus took” its 
name. Junius _—_ his father Curio's ws clin libration, |" 


ferry-boat? And to 
2 uſual buſtle near. Octavius; 
thankful, Octavius, to your good collegue, who! 


Demoſthenes, be pt to. be too buly, and eſpe- 


FCiall "with. his ſhou nance is il es have reformed himſelf by 


ſpeaking in a narrow pulpitum, and 
. ed jaſt over his e that, if in the 
Sad be ſhould forget himſelf, the puncture might remind 


a ſpear point- 


Wy 
974 


Aﬀer all, its a point that vil dear being controverted, whe- 
ther action ought to be practiſed, and encou at all? A 

thing that has ſo much command over manki 
= A e ee, Kae ſince it is as capable of being 
e, as our adv It is putting 


3 
Ws 


4 weapon in the N 
may make uſe of to ſubdue and enftave us: and, accordingly, 


- hiſtory is full of the pernicious uſes made thereof. For this| 


. reaſon, eloquence and action are y diſcouraged in the 


and both the bar, and we pulpit, ee ag 
to a more frigid way of delivery. 
may be vicious, and im- 


4 that is, their whole effort is ſpent, not on the rational facul- 


den, which ſhould 
| _ dragged after them: inſtead of coolly conſidering, and taking 


WE much imagi- 
nation; TT.... tratl 


es, is 3 z an impreſſion there is pro- 
„where che image is pro- 
2 ſimilar to at 12 fuſt ſtruck on the organ. —But 
tte proceſs is ſometimes inverted : in riac, luna- 


x vey any arguments or ideas-which the ſ aſe of E 
1 But is it not that which-we ſhould form | 


ties, which are out of the queſtion, but on the animal ones, 
which alone they endeavour to poſſeſs and actuate, indepen- 


dent of reaſon, — Nay more, our reaſon,” and the judgment 
_ ,. Itelf, eli 69 ir be byaſſed and inclined” by them; ac-| 
oh tion being only uſed as an indirect way of coming at che rea- 

| on, where a direct and immediate one Was wanting; i. e.. 


where the ] t cannot be taken by the proper means, 


#750 arguments it un be taken indire&Hy, by circuition, and 


1 TS nk of 


before, and direct our paſſions, is 


7 8 be. _ to. what we perceive 


dur own hand, and given to —— See 8 4 


the lame here, as in ſenſation and i 


tic, and other delirious caſes, the image is firſt excited in the 
imprethon thereof-communicated back 


n | 
: organs of ſenſe: nnr 


which have no exiſtence. 


To ſa no. more, .a2Fion does not tend to the mind 
„ I —— 


* 


. 
upon? and can any thing help us to make a 


ES — our underſtand-⸗-- H 


Cicero made Cæſar RN hs turn pale, and let 


a he did not appriſe him of any new guilt which 
Abe id not know of IT 


F * \ 
4 * 1 J „ \ V 
| 5 0 6 
Pl - ** 1 * 
: by 
- 
* > "WY" : Ne | 


the active orators off 


by the flies. —| 


at of his diſ-- 


it is cer- | 


another, which, ff he pleaſes, he 


to con- 


TWOT | 


„ The cite lay down four to the 
4 e, and tragic action: the unity; ad, © int "Dr, 
the third, s-portence z and the fourth, e 


ſome add a fifth, vix. — ' 
For the unity of the epic action, ſeb Unrry. 
This unity is not only to exiſt in the firſt draught, or model 
p - a nag nts hr _ epiſodized action. iS 
to the integrity action, it is neceſſary, accord. 
to Ariſtotle, that it have a beginning, middle, and end. 
the three parts of a whole ſeem to be generally de. 
noted by the words, ne muddle, and end; Boſſu 
y interprets them more expreſly, thus : The cauſes and . 
| | figns of a man's doing an a#ion, are the beginning 
of thoſe cauſes, and the difficulties met wi 
the execution of thoſe « are the middle of it; and 
the unravelling and extricatl of thoſe difficulties, is th 
pe OR 
poet, ſa u, action, that, on 
one hand, oe (Os ſhould be 3 for the under 
ſtanding of what he afterwards delivers; 
+ dp an apes * 


| 9 4 wer pooping ends the poem be * 
—_— ting that went before it. 1 the be. 


2 geg 
ſigns; the firſt, pag noo pe , is that of the hero: the ſe- 
A. their d who oppoſe the preten- 
ſions of the hero. Theſe oppoſite cauſes do all produce op- 
* effects, viz. the endeavoutt of the hero to accompliſh 

deſign, and the endeavours of thoſe who are againſt it.— 


1 and defigns are the beginning of the action; ſo 
_ thoſe con endeavours are the middle of it; and 5 a 


«5h e Cov and nes we know, will affect brutes; not difficulty,” plot, 'or Intrigue, which makes. the greateſt part 
22 reaſon, have paſſions: ſo far as theſe of the poem. 
as punto r e of dense en er lxring up of this amen makes ce 
— wen r unravelling. 


The unravelling of the plot, or intrigue, may happen two 
Ways; either with a diſcovery, or without. 
The ſeveral effects which the unravelling produces, and the 
different ſtates to which it reduces the perſons, divides the 
action into ſo man kinds.—If it ch the ume of the 
principal n; it is faid to be with a 
action i 4 =y {ples or mixed: dan aal 
petia, but 2 mere to 
e eee 
For the duration of the epic action, Ariſtotle un itis 


things, then, is here inverted: pI not ſo limited as that of the tragic a&ion; the latter is con- 


| © fined to a natural day; but” the to that 
critic, has no fixed tim;—In effect, y being full of 
3 conſequently, Sa omacr he re Bees Four 
5 ow tolaſt long, requires a ſhorter time : and the epic poem 
ng 


for the habits, which proceed more flowly, requires a 


MT Os 


| N longer time, either for them to take hold, or to be rooted up; 


and hence the difference between the epic and dramatic ac- 
tion, in point of duration. | 

Boſſu lays it down as 1 rule, that the more vehement the 
manners of the p are, the leſs ae ought 
the action of the Iliad, con 
pro- - taining the wrath of Achilles, Ec. holds-but forty-ſeven days; 
whereas that of the Odyſey, where prudence is the reigning 
__ quality, laſts eight- and a half: and that of the Eueic, 
where the prevailing charakter of the hero is piety and mild- 
| portance of the epic action, there are two ways 
1 . the firſt, e e e fray grand 
8 ns. This way alone Homer makes uſe of; there 


| the action to laſt; accordingly, 


271 
8 
815 
* 


being, otherwiſe, and i im rtant in his models, 
but what . have wt Largh — perſons. The ſe- 


the importance of the action Keef, ſuch as the 
eſtabliſhment, or downfal of a religion, or a tate ; which is 
Virgil's «ion, and in which he has much the advantage of 
omer. —- 
Boſſu mentions à third way of making the action important, 
. viz. by giving a bights idea of the perſonages, than what the 


2 1 readers Conn of all that is great among men.—This in 
. far's. underſtanding; was it any thing e than migh tl. W 
a 22 — 3 ſo of 8 „5 in- the preſent time. . 


” 2 


1 * © 
Loy 88 
WI” 


Fagan Fr "Tow of ber and fs noon 
1 the like occaſions. 
TION, in poetry, is an event, either weil er linaginary, 
+ which makes the ſubject of an epic, or dramatic poem. 
The action. of a poem coincides nearly with the fable there- 
of; it being the e not to take any real tranſac- 
"tiow.of „ 2 invent one; or, at leaſt, to 
EY ben e render it in good meaſure | 


9 has two | chapters Of real actions, the recitals 


of are fables: r —_— me e 
Le hne. 1 . 


7 
THe 


4 i > . 
p 'F yy, 
- * * * 


* 
- 5 n 
* 4 91 * F 5 
C0 by - - 1 * 
1 f 4 
1 * \ - L g 8 
* 0 * 
: 5 [4 þ 
5 * 5 * * + 
+ = A 
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Acrion is alſo uſed in and ſcul , for the poſture 
of a figure; or the Le ſuppoſed to be in; expreſſed 


dy dhe diſpoſition. of the body, or the paſſion appearing in 


the face. 
In the manage, Acrio of the auth, denotes the agitation 
of the horie's 15, wil and mandible, or his champing on the 
' bir; diſcoverable by a white, ropy foam thereon, —This, with 
the maſters, paſſes for a ſign of health, vigour, and mettle. 
AcT10N, in law, is a right of manding, and purſuing, in a 
| 8 of 1 m_ is man's due. fo 
= action is which a perſon enters 
rome org pe See Saves, and TPO 
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dient are divided, by luke . 
Hom or thoſe againſt the thing ; and perſonal, or thoſe 
againſt 'the perſon, —For whoever brings an Aion; either 
does it againſt one obnoxious to him, in reſpect either of 


eats inte hen. 9 er. td 0 


88 — — 
LI & « 
ACT 


Alle Adio upon. the flatute ; and 8 the unthoriey is 


- given. by the cute t0-every one that will ſo fue, it is ah 
Action 


Action is alſo divided into Perpetuel and tekifaral.” 


contract, or of offence: in which caſe ariſe A#ions 2 Perpetual ACTION, is that. whoſe force is not determined by 


the: perſon, which require the party to do, or give ſome- 

thing: or, he does it againſt due not obnoxious; yet 

with whom a controverſy is riſen touching ſome mat- 

ter; as, if Caius hold a 2 hich Julius claims 

as bis property, 21 e Ser Him for the ſame. 
it. 


be from the two 4 of real and perſonal 
Aclimm, atifes à third, called a miked Albion; which regards 
both the perſon, and thing ' 


Nea ACTION, is that — 
lands, or tenements, rents, or commons; in fee-ſimple, fee- 
tail, or for life. 
But real A#ions, formerly ſo numerous and conſiderable; as 
writs of right, of entry, &c. with their apperidages, as grand 
' cape, petit cape, receipt, view, aid-prayer, voucher, coun- 
ter- plea of a; counter-plea of warrantry, and recovery 


of value, are now much out of uſe; by reaſon of the uſual | 


- admixture of perſonal matters therewith, which change them 
into mixed Act ions. 
Pur ſonal Ac rron, is that which one man hath againſt another, 
bn account of a contract for nioney; or Foods ; of bf an of: 
| fence done by him, or ſome other perſon, for whoſe fact he | 
is anſwerable. | 
Mir ACT1oN, is that laid indifferently for the thing detained, 


cau e it has a mixed reſpect, both to the thing, and to the 


Others better define it, 3 Cult given by law to recover the 
thing demanded, and damages for the Wrong done. 
Such is, Ae of Roel diſſeiſin, which, if t 
a feoffment to another, the diſſeiſee ſhall have againſt the dif- 


Quare impedit, &c. See As$12E. 


b that which only tends to the recovery 


21 Er. 8 


either corporal; or pecuniary. | 
Such is the Adio Legis 


us, the next friends of a man Clanioully ſlain, or wounded, 


condign puniſhment. | 
ACTION is alfo di 


triple, quadruple, Ce. i 
Thus; a Dectes tantum lies inſt 
"PING Wo money fot their verdiet, of either, er both 


1 this claſs alſo 


an offence en, or in n 
ſro wr wr 


. ratory, and 


incipal. 
Prejuicial ACTION, is that which atiſes from lome queſtion, 


"nh of baſtardy muſt be tried, before the cauſe-can pro- 
ce 


Judicanda. 

AcTion, * 47405 * Auer are, er poſſuſory.—=Aneofire 
Aion, is that which we have by 2 right deſcending 
from our anceſtor.Peſſeſſory, ſometimes 


ourſelyes. 
AcTion the Caſe, Aftio Caſum, i is a general laben, 
given * 2 of a 2 foe Of K e without force, 
and not eſpecially provided for by law.. 
This, of all others, is now moſt in Ane chere 
ariſes. an oceaſton of ſuit, that has neither fit name, nor 
certain form already preſcribed z the clerks of the chancery, 
antiently, conceived a propet form of Ain for the thing in 
queſtion: which 'was called an Albion pos the Caſt, by the 
civilians Adio in fattum. 
AcTion en the Statute,  Aftio ſuper biatutum, ba wit or 
Action, brought a man, upon an offence againſt a 


See SrArur zg. 
Thus, where one commite perjury to the ue af wanker, 


See the Inflit. Z 4. where the principal! 
Aris, introduced 1 the Roman law, are ſummarily 
explained. 


the defendant claims 2 85 to- 


r of the: deer being thus called, 'be- | | 
When by the p lea it 


the diſeiſor make 


1 ſeiſor, and the feoffee, or other ter-tenant z to Ferover not 
| ca Sap, land, but damages alſo.—And the like in Adio of 


Aglions ate alſo divided into civil and penal, —Civil Acro, 


. of what, by reaſon | Aion: of 2 thouſand livres each, conſiſts of three hun- 


of a contract, or other like cauſe, v6 man's due. —As, if! 
a perſon by Aion m_ to retover a ſum of money formerly | 


| Penal Ac riok, aims at ſome penaky upoh the party turd; | 
in the civil law: and-with | 


at fix hundred and fifty 
Aclim, again, is divided into proucicin, called ao . 


Boo per e.. 


or 3 point in the principal one. 
As, if a man ſue his younger brother, for land deſcended | 


from his father; and it be objected, he is 4 baſtard : this | 
whence uy Aion i is termed Fe r ow drivs 15 


ſo called per- | 
ſenal Attion, is hen] which hath 5 beginning in and from | 


ſtatute whereby an N is gives that did not he before. 


he who is damaged ſhall rn en the ſtatute, and a| 
cauſe accordingly. I. 


any period or term of tine. 
Of this kind were all ciyil Aerion: among the 55 Ro- 
mans; vis, ſuch as aroſe from laws, decrees of the ſenate, 
and conſtitutions of the emperors ; whereas Adtions granted 
Wo 3 died within the year. 
ve go 7 perpetual and temporary Aftions now 
| in ou po being perpetual, 7 2 982 are not erpreſy 


Divers Matiites give 42ions, on cont f deb purſued 
within the time preſcribed. —Thus the ftatute of 1 Eqw. VI. 
gives Action for three years after the offences committed, and 
no longer; and the ſtatute of 7 Hen VIII. c. 3. does ibe 
like for four years ; ahd that of 31 Eliz. c. 5. for one-year, 
and no more, 
But, as by the civil. law ho Aims were ſo perpetual, but 
that by time they might be preſcribed againft ; ſo, in our 
law, though A#ions be called perfetual, in compariſon of 
thoſe that are — limited by ſtatute ; yet is there 
pn Ain preſcribe againſt real Aions, after five years, 
N ied, or a recovery ſuffered, See Paasckir- 
„ 6 : 
AcTion of a Writ, „ "when been pinie Late Mutter; 
whereby he ſhe an, that the plaintiff had no juſt cauſe 
to have the writ he brought, though it be poſſible he 
have another writ or Aion for the ſame matter. 
plea is called, . e e bc are See 


War, $6, 
that the plaintiff has tio Eaſe 
of any Alton for he thing demanded ; it is called, a 82 
the Action. 
N in affairs of commerce; or Aerion of « a R 
whe” wg or ſhare in the company's ftock or capital, which 
of a number of ſüuch Aftions, See Company; and 
Ser | : 
| hare, . — atid r to the ſame with 
IJ or ub ions, in 3 
Thus, the capital of a eompany, which has Ude bundrel 


dred thouſand livres. Hence, a perſon is ſaid to have four 
or fix Actions iti ſuch dompany, if be have contributed to the 
+ IE GIA for-four or fit thouſand 
ivres, | 
Aer ien alſo denotes an obligation or inſtrument; hich the 
directors of ſuch companies deliver to thoſe who pay m 


into thelr ſtock. See ACTIONARY, and BANk. 

' ſhall purſue the law againſt the offender, and bring him to Aions are always rifipg, and los. Tue fat See = 
Company's credit gains 2 

ſtinguiſhed, 23 l lies for the tecovery eiterot |. 

the ſimple value of the out Ges or of Ul double, . quently. occaſion a conſiderable alteration therein. In 


embraters ; ati ogalnft 8 


of an approaching war or peace, true or falſe, 1 


the year 1719. the Fromds ny of the weſtz fince called 
the India company, attived at ſuch an immenſe degree of 
credit 3 that in fix months time, its Action roſe to eighteen 


I = pitch 86 ocbef conpitly ever came 
belong all Aions on a ſtir tht puniſhes 35 


| in 1652. the Afiion of the Dutch Eaft- India company were | 
der cent. which was the | 

they were ever known-at,—But the war with France tien 
"—_— — 230 per ct. ih à few months. After 
the peace of Nimeguen, e role in; and in Ih were 


The French have ihrer kinds of Him. „Which 
are intitle to a ſhare in all; both the Fry lofſes of 
the compan —Rentieres, intitled only to a profit of two 

der cent: are; for which the king is ſecurity.— And in- 

"terefted "{fions, Which claim the two per cn. ſecured by 
the king; and are alſo to ſhare the excels ef the dividend 

with the ſimple Aim. | 


There were ſeveral other. kinds of FI Inttoduced by I 
the brokers; in the buſy ddys of the Rue 


but they have Tos, dropt into oblivion ; theſe were called h 


8 daughter, grand-mother, grand-daughter 


To de or Hiidtd at dure, is 0 fell, er fur it ito 


Se. 
ACTI NARY, dr AcTionsT; 4 erin frequent i in foreign | 


I > 


* To OD 


—— Sl 


news: papers eee ee e, X or ſhare FE © 


ACTIVE ht ſomething that c mt 
Tivvus, ;ommunica! 
or aQion, to another. IPA NO 
In this ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to | PPE ITS 
Thus we ſay, an alive cauſe, active principles, r. 
The quantity of motion ih the world, Sit J. Newton ſhews, 
muſt be always decreaſing, in virtue of the vis inertize; c. 
80 that there is a neceſſity for certain actius principles to re- 
. cruit it; ſuch be taken the cauſe of grüvſty 0 be, and the 
cauſe of fermentation. Adding, that we 
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AcTion Popular, onl aden from 6 tion in the ente, except w bs owing to thee Five | 

in that, where the A principles. | 
© grieved, or otherwiſe Og” * per ory | AcTaivs Principles, in emily, ee thoſe which are ſap: "= 
Ver. l. il damned e . IS - poſed 
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© 
2644. vp has - 
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re 2 

Al; rehm male or crate 
us to ad or do ſome action.— abitgal grace is a ſanctifyi 
| a--habic of charity, or à habit inherent in the {; = of 


-which renders us a to God, and * of gternal 


ifter big kde | ee uſed. in oppoſition t isl fit. 
omberg, And after ito; actual ſin is 0 
A 2 85 cc br ri fire; — they take 2 faris that oa þ knowi ngly, 2 . irtives 


prin of all the motion cage of |. 2 of diſcretion. Oiiginal fo iv chat we contract b 
2 = NO _—_ m OK 1 of as being the children of Adam. * 


I Nave, in antiquity, ſort of long ſhips, thus 
ted, as being peculiarly conttived for ſwiftneſs 


to 4 
Ld ori dre omparativel 1 in and 9 they anſwer to what the F rench call bri- 
4. 


* ers; ſuch ate ſpirit, oil, and falt, whole | | . 1 2 
88 fl a fitted for Fe than thoſe ill earth | ? pwn [iſle wp Akio, © calls p lan ful, 
= th - ch improprietys eaſily ot ten S Ot rowers rariolas' | 
2 n er N ACTUATE,. e bring) into. act; er bu a ug in 
= 1 ſenſe, all motion in ma ater is rather emen Action. 
ib there is no az?7rve priticiple, unleſs we call ſo the known” | as, an agent is dad, by the holes, to acthate a power, 
N e 0 repulſion, on whith | - wh it produces an act in 2 -A thus the mind 
loft is founded : ſo that: bet: bodies may be ſaid to actuate: the body. 
ACTUS, in the antient agricultüre, the length of ls 

n ber a2, a dach goes" before id füns. Plin. 4 18. 
b r. . Y K 
it y properties — with this x neral 5 nch it * be repdeged by a 3 is. alfo uſed 
LOS: gire ; * 5 28 A eterminate meaſure; _ 2 56 Roman 
nern in grammar word that has a een D . 
x 5 Re 1 a 9 4 rer nininub, was 120 feet in lengthy: and 4 in breadth ; 
. 7 ſay, e e, a conjugation ave, bee. or an n ſextans, or ſixth part of the jugerum, or or 

5 — 1 4 integer. UGERUM: © 75 
N Ek era bed ado "got only ſignify doing, ot acting, ACTVs major, called ; alſo Actur quatdratus,. was the ſquare of 


N wks 2 89g wh 8 5011 
A BOK dd not 0 e put in 

ied by: the || 

ym and ant de 


_ 2 25 a e 2 85 
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5 
736 
JEL 
bf. 
ij 
K+; 
3 7 3 
ihe 
ES 


nouns f wee . to be the eg of 2 ; 120! feet, or 144003 being the ſemis; or halt; of che ju um. 
imprefſon.. i 26 oe * was alſo denominated mulus, and m. arro de re 
Hh N ate rbi adtive 3 becauſe we can F. * 10. 
he: to love a fv, e Teach . ſe ſhed from e 2 0 Ant terminate in a bebt, or 
| ote an action, but are diſtingu iſpoſed ei ot piercing, ot cutting 
N in chat they cannot have e e. pal this ſenſe, che, werd a Rapds oppoſed to Cc 
| | « 10.00. Wen i wooden «i ; tuſe.';, 
Some {ike 10 ap | 23 1 * Sw kinds oF verbs Fac Angle, in n 10 that which is tel, than A 
7 , a ee werent e pulſe injo x: lube | tight angle; or which does not ſubtend 99. __ 5 
different from the agent 3 reflefed,:: where, the con ANGLE: 
| 13 is the an age ABC ( Tab. Gravity, fo: 86.). TEA 
Acute Auge Triangle, is that whoſe three angles are al. deute; 
called alſo an Oxygonous Triangl'. See TRIANGLES, - | 
Such h the triangle, AC'B-(Tab, Georetryy figs 681): 
KcuTE- - Angular Section, of a done, 4 uled, by the antient 
- geometriciang, for the gllipſis.., Tn 


; Agent hd Faciprocal, 7 the actibn 
upon the t agents: who 3 
by XY N 30 Fav 7 SIA + . 3 
, ib power of a Ks 0 FO faulty, "WP 
Ka firs ra 7 imagination; = The Acti- 
Et of an acid, a cps e according 2 Sir 
. ive T _ Slime: Ws | 
EY e Oy why 118 Katha Ax | +; ſharp,. ſhrill; or high, in reſpe& of ſome other. 
f AcTivITY of . A. body, % che 22 mhich Gr n Which ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to graue. 
A i Haar 2s ith efficacy . extends to nter . 
> of „ grout e of gravity. and acuteneſi, conſtitute What we call e the 
one t 285. See Ac. e foundation of all harmony. 
1 n one We repreſents fome pat, Acors rent, in grammar, is bs hut whildepotes {Gable to 
be pronounced with a high or Acute tome of woice.. © 
The Haute accent is a little line, on virgula, placed over the 
ung hymns. in -hopour-of Bacchus; {6 that the primitive | vowel, a little floping or inelined, in its deſdent, from right 
s were no. more chan Rating men, Theſpis was the firſt | to left, as . —It is not ordinarily uſed, either in Engliſh, or 
took upon him to introduce a perſona, or Adr; who |; :>hatin:: the 8 7 os retain My us it Nan to ons 
35 to.caſe the chorus; by gexiting the adventures of fome of the, Floſs or maſc 
x A pars the.recitation, ot eee [7 


* 


e and make "2 | 
ikew irs Qing bis 1 little more de- 


riod, in à few days; or, a8 the . it, 4 & 
| Yor ogy e een n 
639 6.0 £73... 88 n 9 LACY 1 L diſcaſes ih had above forty am we reputed _ 
wo e oro pm Ny Fs 4 — for 1 14.4% rl 7 << Ly 34] ba 8.06 & eine 2 . | 
: e add La third and here: the Greeks | De. ny; 2g thinks an Ant, diſeaſe may be defined, 
we do nt 718 Ih an of e der whictr n ende "with * eee velociy ol 
in the fame ſcene: won in their co- | bio. u 4 
55 „C Aue e m an, dhe more dangerous, in that, belide. the 
— brought. a much 1 . „ Molence of the ſymptoms,. if there! be not time to empty the 
ATT Ives heightens Tr and diſtreſs that Foot vie,. it is very difficult to ſtop ne .pogrels, and ſave 
e which the f -| patient . I 
Aer is — as; 76 e ** 9 73 diſeaſes are al Ade * thoſe Bapiy called 


"whoſe bake 7 25 as 


3 | 1 Dee 


+6 they are only; relations: ſo that the ſame. ſound may 


| either acute, or 3 b. ie to that «ther ſound — 
h ip rg we 15. aue ui! i peliion to| j 7 or are compat̃xd io. WN 
wor potential.. +. e nn 5 The: of gravity, or Auf, make fo many tones o 
Anal beats; « e adi is the alt, of, produting | “ nes of voice, or ſound, 


;: paſfively.takeo, it is the 12 whereby a body. is de- or the cauſe and meaſure of g and clan cs ee G7. 


"2%... © nom hat Virtual or potential heat, aQively-taken, is PE ng ea and I TENA. 
r . or faculty of oy ag heat; paſſirely taken, it Latin prepoſition, a u uſed in com- 
wa be i power; or money of being be or of re- f and ſometimes alfo Rn to other terpis: as ad 
5 eciving actual E „ 5 | inqUredhin—ad jira rogie—ad o«fto—ad pondus omnium 
. , we fay,. actual , grace; in arten tb ad quod dambum—ad terminum qui pteæteriit ad ventrem 


en dA Haag 2 Matt oo of! 


ane * | | eb ths 2 Wh B 


\CUTE, in muſic, is underſtood: of * or one, which | 


Sounds conſidered as acute, and grave; that is, inthe . 


In the antient wes manuſcripts, he 410 ae Hoops 
. e mote. thay. in the modem writings, or ed 


1 Diſeaſe, is that which. tormitates, ot comes'to.its. be. 


. hs Une, ; Acute; and Goſs which, 175 reaſon of the OS: the 


There no bonne as FEES 90 9 EY ſo 


* 5D 


iDAGE'* 5 Abgetun, a proverb, 8 "EY 
Lo Ap yr is comp Ded of az; and agor, accordi 
ger; "ova, roma ad aliud eee becuaſe made to 
_ Gynify' other thing. | 


Friſmus has ade a large as valuable 88 — Greek 
* Roman 2 dapes, from their poets, orators, philoſophers, ; 


2 proverb, and parcemhia, are the Ewe thing; but ey 

-differ from gnome, ſentence, and apophthegm. 

104610, in muſic, one of the words uſed by the Wan to 
denote a degree or diſtinction of time. 
Adagio TR a flow time; the Hloweſt of any, except 

AVE. 
ALIDES, in-the Spaniſh poliey, are officers of juſtice, bor 
matters touching the military forces. 
In the laws of king Alphonſus, the Alalidet ate ſpoken of, as 
officers appointed to guide and direct the marching, of the 
forces in time of war,—Lopez, repreſents them as à ſort of 
judges, who take cognizance of the differences ariſing upon | 

curſions, the diſtribution of plunder, SC. 
ADAMANT, ADAMAS; in natural, hiſtory, 3 nn 


3 i 


to Sca- 


an- 


Dia Momo. 


| ADAMI Pomum, . | 8. 8 Abple, in anatomy, a little promi 
nence in the middle of the Kuben lemtifarmis, See PoMUM 


' ADAMITES , Abu, a fect o& antient 8 who 


took upon them to imitate the nakedneſs of Adam: as if man 
had been reinſtated in bis original innocence. , 


Tue erities explain the name Adam; 7. the 
term ariſes, variouſly; ſome by earth, others by redy: others 


delay: according to them, the A 3 
eaſt; D, vos, weſt ; / by Tos, north; pry ray peTnupp 
ſouth; as being king of "tf four quarters of the world: 5 
In that he 1 or that he was a little world, or 

pee tte. 5 

The Adamites aſſiſted in the temples naked, and bad to do 
with women in public. ANY 85 
Prodicus was their author, according to the account given, by 

Theodoret.— They were, in reality, à branch ſprung out of 

the Carpocratians, and Bafilidians, bee CARPOCRATIAN, 

and BASILYDIAN. 
This ſeQ is ſaid to 5 ſtarted up afreſh © in the 1 15th c cen- 
bi under Picard, their leader; who: pretended to re-eſta- 


in two things; biz. community of women, and naked 
Theſe laſt walked naked in the -public places whereas the 
former only put off their cloaths i in their afſertiblies.— . 


et 
1 ſpeaks of Adamites in England. Ja 
p Prz-ADAMITES. See the article Pena BA in 125 
4 ADAPTING. ,- See che article Acc, ATION, 175 
5 We ſay, to adapt, i. e: toe, a ſeeipient to the ed, Ee. 
See Re crproeny; | 

0 ADDER-STUNG, Bühl in telpeclor tate, when tad 0 
a — kind of erage reptiles ;/ as adders, ſcorpions, 
1 dad d or ſhrew.” © | 
K DE 67 or Abs » #ſharp tool; ref te un Mach bor eirentfe 

| from the common ax,—lt is made crooked, and by thattyeans 
3 WH fibre convenient for eutting the hollow nde of any board, br p 
: | . ; on what the N make uſe of fot | 
8 t rib” 22k 4 eel 
5 ADDIC O, Annie rion, i in * Rs this aer 
| or paſling over godds to another; whether by,ſentence 85 a 
court, S, in 1 way of 1 to bim that bid melt for 
0- »n No 727 Aa 


{DICA TION, -| Miel BFA 


3 par 
called, ſerui addicti. 


„ eln 


| | RO "th 10 0 
In matters of Holy Beriptarey. it is ſorbid to ee A. 
tian to the text, for fear of cotrupting and alter 
ſenſe.— In phyſic-we: ſay, that natural bode ar formed by 
the Addition or aggregation of parts. 
Abprrion is alſo 5 for the additatnent, or the 


ea. the 92 e — authors uſc''to wake]. 


1 = 5 ip PF * 4 2G 
Fr” 


2176) 4. 


wa. + 


wes * — — — — 2 ——— 


tient name for a precious ſtone, by us called a . See 


acquieſcence, =Some of the Greek N ion PR: it | 


the law of nature, which; according to him, conſiſ voy. N 


them. f 
The ward kan ewe oe, or aue. | 85 * 


J ſerved ih ſbillirigs With regandi he cbqunds. ng den & % 
like manner, to their: credo to ork ove their debt, [wer | 


* E of, Dana is e be aſter 
Hog added b 


3 


A g D ' 5 
2 
' 


ditions, ; and "0 fred ently make needlef; Alditions, it 
lieu of retrenching ſuperfli uities and impertinencies. 

It is an axiom, that if to equal quantities you add unequal. 
ones ; the exceſs of the whole will be the ſame as the excels 
of the additional partz. 

AppiTioN,, in arithmetic, is the firſt of the four fundaniental 
rules, ot operations, of that art. | 3 0 

Addition conſiſts i in finding the amqunt of ſeveral oinWets; 
- Or quantities, ſeyerally added one to anbther.—Or, Haiti 
is the invention of a number, from two or more homog! 


neous We 1980 which is * to oy or numbers ta en 
jointly, i 


| 


. 


| 
| 


A — —— 


— — 


4. 


The ce of 8 is FY e we « iftaly Shrek . 
_ Thus 3+ 4 denotes the ſum of 3 and 43 and is read . 


Het Addition of ſimple number is eaſy.” Thus it is readil 
E that and 9, or 7 + 9s, make 16: and 11 ff. 
26. | 
In longer, or compounded numbers, the buſineſs is performed | 
by. writing the given numbers in a row. dowfiwards z 
geneous under "homogeneous, i. „. units. under units, tens 
under tene, r. and ingly collefting the ſums of the reſpec- | 
tive columns. 
To do this, we begin at the bottom of the outmoſt row or 
column to the right; and if the amount of this column do 
not exceed g, we write it down at the foot of the fame co- 
lumn: if it do exceed 9, the exceſs is only to be written 
down, and the-reſt reſerved to be carried to the next Tow, | 
and added thereto ; as being of the ſame kind or Wa 
[=o 
Suppoſe, e. We od. 1 5 ind 172 were ee to | be 
added: wri der .of Res 2 7 172, under the' other, 
1357; fo, as the units of the one, viz. 2, ſtand un- 
der the units of the other, viz. 7; and the other 1357 
numbers of the one, under the correſpondent ones of 172 
the other, vis. the place of tens under tens, 487 un- 
der 53 and that of hundreds, viz. 1, under the place bcc 
ol hundreds of the other, 3,—Then, beginning, ſay, 
2 and 7 make 9; which write underneath ; alſo 7 and 5 
make 12; the "of which two numbers, vt 2, to be 
written, and the other one reſerved in your mind to be add- 
ed to the next row," x and 3: then fay, 1 anden make 24, , 
which” added to 3 make 5; this write underneath; and there 
will, remain only 1, the ark figure of the Are row of num- 
ders, which alſo muſt be writ Cerca z a d thus Fo have 
the whole ſum, iz. 1 520. n e Eh and 
So, to add the numbers 77599 L 12403 5.883 f 40 0 10 | 
ohe ſum, write them one under another, ſo as all the units 
make ene column, the tens another, the hundreds a third, 
and the place of thouſands a fourth, and ſo On. =T hen ay 


. 


| 


© <<. 


| 


5 and 3 make 8, and 8 ke 17 wall 14 
+ and the 1 add tothe: ar IR ings .1.abd 50 
———— — e 8 Pk 
„ 2 and 8 make 10, 
19, and 1 F no bs "$5899 


make 23, and 2g. n 
fy - reſerving 3, write down As before, and ſay 


_ & 


7 
4 


4 


1340 
e e 
3 EI make 3 4+3 mate 2, and 7+ . mile 143 bes 

3 —— underneath : and Je of Ie ou” 
make 2, and 2+8 make 10, Noten b in 12 place, ET 104 10 
write . and! 1 will, have. he of pen * 
all. seen 4 7 
Apirion if le of Aran dew inatigns.. for in 
4 pounds, ſhillings, Ar pencey 10 nel, by, ae 
f up each denonjingtion by i ways, heginging 
Ee and if, after the Addition, there 7 8 
to make he wy the next. higher -denom e tor inſta nce, 
- pence. chough to make one or mate ſh lings, . 
| added. to the figures of that ee, tat is, 3 il 
15 z only reſerving the odd ae enge be put 
donn in lie place of penge And. the fame i, Mm. hs | 


For am inſtance, g peng and g penge m 
in 1 mars is once 121 or a 


ake 14 (ens 3, How | 
ao aud two reaiaiping 


5 


x 


70 1 | 3 the pence; n ang reſerve. „ 1 . 

Abbie r10 in diem, denoted the "Judging af « a thing to a per} bl ſhilling "te: be added to the nest column, 0 = 9 
ſon for a certain prire; unleſs by, ſuch 2 4ho owner; orf Which conſiſta of. Then 1 and. 1 
ſome other perſons 1 more for ii. l and 2/and.'s make 1e but down, and, 8 3 125 

ADDITAMED „ ADDITAMESTUMs + ing 44e 00. '.carty'the's to the column pf ten 1 and, MU ul e 
8 : OE f gps at Fu 95 al: y „)„„ —————— 1 

3 in ic and chym e peradd ; in 30 inge t i Onde. 5 1 

to the o e oy — D e | 1 Heb wa or 5 es 27. he and 10 oer: Write one: a 

ADDITION, the of Joiniog one thing to another: of tens f ſhillings, and carry-2 to die column . 

or of een A thing, by the aocetion of others cher and continue the Addition of pounds, according to | * 
. ts * K 


I. + CITY * 5 
805 Wein to t | nd 
« the-odd'one- (where. it Ry). goat 


hills. . 
1 "the fume manner a5 | 


LA I 
. , . 


that of whole numbers; as may be ſeen! ds mac 
| een * Daein ak. lain 0 of ee 
1 vl $ n fa 7 bull of e 20 4-59 


805 54A 61 yg 6 


+ en 


* CE 
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8 DES. i "LY 51.0 1 5 1 
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| becauſe it offers to the mind all that i is in roundnefs, in Se- 


dvur mind ; but the idea of an animal, in general, has no ex- 


© This is evident, in regard o our knowlege of ſubſtance is very 


| lungs to the ſides of th 
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"I ideas of modes are likewiſe adequate, or r perfect; ex- 


cept of thoſe modes which occaſionally become ſubſtances ; ; 

| (5 when we ſpeak of modes ſeparately exiſting, we only 

conſider them ſeparate from the ſubſtance by way of ao | 

ion. | 
Fry ideas are alſo adequate and perfect; ſince they re- 

preſent all that part of the ſubject which we then conſi- 

der.— Thus, the idea of roundneſs is perfect, or adequate, 


neral. 

Of the ſame kind are all ideas, of 'which we know no origi- 
nal, or external object really exiſting out of the mind, by 
occaſion of which they were excited in us, and of which 
we think them the images. Thus, when a dog is before us, 

it is the external object without us which raiſes the idea in 


. ternal object to excite it: it is created by the mind itſelf, 
5 and muſt of neceſſity be adeguate or perfect. 
On the contrary, the ideas of all ſuBſtances are inadequate 


and imperfect, which are not formed at the pleaſure of the |. 


mind, but gathered from certain properties, ' which experience 
_ diſcovers in them. | 


defective; and that we are only acquainted with ſome of 
their properties: thus, we know that ſilver is white, that it 
is malleable, that it melts, &c. but we do not know what 
furtner properties it may have; and we are wholly ignorant of 
the inward texture of the particles whereof it conſiſts.— Our 
idea of ſilver therefore not repreſenting to the mind all the 
properties of ſilver, is inadequate, and imperfet. ' + | 
ADESSENARII “, a name given to thoſe — bold that Jeſus 
Chriſt is really preſent in the euchariſt ; but in a manner | 
different from what the Romaniſts hold. | 
5G The name was firſt framed by Prateolus, Soc che Latta verb 
Aa adeſſe, to be preſent. .- | 
The Adeſſmarii,” called alſo Impanatores, are divided into 
four different opinions touching the point.—Some hold that 
the body of Jeſus Chriſt is in the bread ; others, that it is 
about a bread ; others, that it is with the bread; and 
_ Hſtly, 2 that it is under the bread. See Iurana- 
'TION. 
ADF ECTED panne is ; that where the anknown quantity 
is found in two or more different degrees, or powers. E. gr. 
B—pa*bprme'h, Where there are three different 8 
of x 3' Viz. x*, x*, and x*, See EQUATION. 
ADHESION *, ' ADHERENCE, in phyſics,” the at of two 
bodies. which are joined or faſtened to each other, Either 
by the mutual impreſſion of their own parts; or the com- 


preſſion of external bodies. See ConRSI1Oxv. * 
The word is compounded of the Latin, ad, to; and Mer, 
dio ſtick or cleave. | 


Anatomiſts ſometimes obſer pr 1 or n & the 
e thorax, the pleura, and diaphragm, 
which give occaſion to various diſor 

© The Adbefions of two poliſhed | lanes, and b two hemiſ heres, 

are phznomena urged in behalf of the weight and pre ure of 
the atmoſphere. 1 ATMOSPHERE, _ 

Apntson, in logic. The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh 70 kinds 
of certitude : the one of ſpeculation, which ariſes from the 
evidence of the thing; and the other of Adbeſſon, or attach- | 
ment, - which has nothing to do Lich Fare but ariſes 

purely from the importance of the matter, and the intereſt 
we have in its truth. 

Abnzsion, or ANHERENCE, is allo uſed for the perſiſting 
in a former opinion oc reſolution. —After the free confe- | 

rence between the two houſes, concerning the bill for pre- 
venting occaſional conformity, when the lords retired, and it 


came to the final vote of adbering, th 1 were ſo equally di- 
e 


. Vided, that in three queſtions put on different heads, the ad- 
Bere was carried but by one vote in every one, and by a 
different perſon each time. The commons likewiſe adhered : 


Ti 1. Pe 


of another. oy 
* Te monk lanoagatadad.of of to; and jacers, wth. - 


ADIAPHORISTS be ATr1APHORIST A, of PR TO 
a name given in the ſixteenth century, to the moderate Lu- 
therans, who adhered to the ſentiments of Melanchthon ; and 


afterwards to thoſe who ſubſcribed the interim of 8 V. 
See LUTUHERANF. 


| + 3746 wad b iis ok — compraned of 
the privative a, and Jiepepes, 1 0. | 
ADIAPHOROUS, AbiArnhon ds, is 2" ame . y 
Mr. Boyle to a kind of ſpirit diſtilled from tartar, and ſome | 
other vegetable bodies; and which is neither acid, vinous, 


nor urinous ; but in N relpets different from 184 other 
ſort of ſpirit.” p 


- & ſubſtantive either exprefſed, or implied; to ew its man 
ner of being; that is, . 


* 
IJ 2 
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to be added to a ſubſtantive, without which it has no preciſe 
ſignification At all. 

Father Buffier defines Adje25ves in a manner RinhiGehiat dif- 
ferent from other grammarians.—Nouns; actording to him, 
are ſubſtantives, when the objects which they repreſent are 
confidered ſimply, and in themſelves, without any regard to 
their qualities: on the contraty, they are Adjeftrver, when 

they expreſs the quality of an object. 

Thus, when I fay ſimply, an heart; the word heart is a ſub- 
ſtantive, — none of its qualities are expreſſed; but 
when I ſay, a generous heart, the word generous is an Ad- 

2 3 becauſe it adds a y_ or attribute, to the heart. 

Adjectives, then, appear to be nothing elſe but modifi- 


catives. 


Aa effect, the end of an Adjective being: ul to expreſs ' 
the quality of an object; if chat quality be the object it- 
ſelf whereof we ſpeak, it becomes a ſubſtantive; e. Er. 


if I ſay, this book is goed; good, here, is an Adjective - 
but if I ſay, good is always to be choſen, it is evident good 
is the ſubje& I ſpeak. of; 3 and conſequent n good, there, is 
— — gol 
the contrary, it often happens in other la * 
and ſometimes in our own, that a ſubſtantive — 
an Aaicerue; as for inſtance, in theſe. words, the king, 
Hero as he is, remembers he is a man: whete the word 
hero, tho pum a ſubſtantive; is yet apparently an 
Adjective. 
From this idea of an Mifoetive; it appears that mary of 
the nouns, which, in the common grammars, are account- 
ed ſubſtantives, are really Adjectives, and vice verſa; gram- 
mar in this and a thoufard other inſtances depending upon 


cuſtom, 
AD INQUIRENDUM, a judicial writ; cotamanding in- 
quiry to be made of any thing touching a cauſe depending 
in the king's court, for the better execution of juſtice; 3 A of 


5 or the like. | 
in \philofophy, ” Ec. | See 


ADJOINING; ADJUNCTIO, | 
ADJUNCTION. 
ADJ0INING is particularly uſed for the aſſociating of a perſon 


do another; or appointing him a collegue, ieee dee 


ApJuncr, Sc. 

ADJOURNMENT , in Jaw, the putting off a court, or 
meeting; and appointing it to de kept at other time or 
place. See Cour. * 


| * The word is formed f the Latin 44 to; 36d the French 
| Jour, day; g. d. another day. | 


In which ſenſe, we meet with the phraſe Agamen in ant; | 


for an appointment of a oy. when the ultices | in 125 . 
to ſit again. 
Adjournments of pathament differ from prorogations. 


And each houſe has the privilege of Ong lle See | 


PARLAMENT. 


| ADIPOSA Membrane, in anatomy; denotes 4 membrane 


inveſting the body, immediately under the cutis ; ſuppoſed 

to be the baſis of the fat, which is lodged in the ſpaces | be= 

. Tween its fibres, and in peculiar cells formed herein,” _ 
Anatomiſts are divided as to the reality of this membrane; 


\ 


moſt of the later writers taking it to.be no other than the 


exterior membrane of the meinbraha carnoſa, or muſculoctum 
communis. 


Vaſa Abrros , fat-vellcls, Wiki a' part of the ſubſtance of | 


the omentum, or caul. See OMENTUM. 


| ADIPOSE Cells, Cellule Abi osx, of Liu Abrrosr. 
See CEL LVL K Aipſr. 
Apirosz Ducts, Duri Abipost, See Dbcivs Adipoſi: 


p90 ſtarts a doubt; whether the ipſe Ducts may lot be 
N from the fibres which abound, in the ſpleen; or 


fibres from them ?—As alſo whether there be not 4 
Wa pear communication between the' omentum and 
the membrana Adipeſa? 


ADIPOSUS,' fat, or fatty. The. word is. chie8y 'uſed in 


anatomy, 


as an epithet of certain cells, duds, membrants, 
and ve tle. 


ADIT of & Mine; the ole & theiture whereby l e 


and dug, aud by w ch the water _ ores en aways 
See Min gz. 

|apjupems, in law, the at of } 4 determinate 
ſentence in behalf of a perſon.” Zee Aube e | 

ADJUDICATION, the a& of adjudging he property 
of a thing to a perſon by 4 legal ſentence, "decree, or Judge 

mente ; 


Anothedrioh Þ ele 'garticaturly wid uf We Wau, 
or conſi jag.» ding 6 by ti, or OE \».... 


| higheſt bidder: - © 
ADJUNCT;" Apyunctu,' in philoſophy; 
or ſuperadded to a ED e ApJuncrt1 
Ot an Hdjunit is an additament'or acceflion' ol A ching not 
eſſentially belonging to it, but only accidental thereto. 
Tbers aft two kinds of Adjutcts ; the dne; a ſubſtance 8 8 


1 


ther ſpirit or body accidentally ſuperadded to another, as its 
onge, Ons JOE 


ES 


ſubject.— uch is water im a 
"oil in ee 
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rhetoric and grammar, re certain words or 
2 others 3 to amplify- dhe diſeourſe, or _— 


adjeRives, attributes, and epithets, which are added 
to IIS ſubzects, Hr. to expreſs their nature, quali- 


accidents, G. 
. 


a 4 
we 4 


Erie 


| ADJUNCT is alſo uſed in civil concerns, for a collegue, or fel- 
,afſociated-to another, to afiſt him in his mini- 
© thay, and ſhare the functions thereof. See CoLLEOUE. 


| ADJUNCTION, the af} of -jainings or ding, of one _ | 
unction implies a -ſubordination.——The Adjunct is for 


8 to another. 
All Adjunction 
_ the fake of the thing it is joined to, not contrary-wiſe; as, 
the cloaths for the man; not the man for the cloaths.— 


- Whatever is a part of a thing, .angot. be called an Adjunc! | 


ki Sei ee HD ME, Sor viz. | by adbefion, by 

- appoſition, adjacency, accubation, incubation, im impolition, 
„Se See ADHESION , | 6% 6 

AD JURA REGIS, is a Nu the fon the Sings rk, 


.. againſt him that ſought to eject him, to the prejudice of the | 


_ king's title in right of. his crown. 


' ADJURATION 3, a. part of-exorciſm, whetein the devil is | 


command nded in the name of God, to depart out of a ma 
eee £ 


The word is Latin, formed of adjurare, 10 abe? Bon as, | 


to; oe i to ſwear. See n | 5 
" ADJUTAGE. . 1 See the article AJUTAGE. | 8 5 v2 


ADT ANT. in mY military art, an officer i as: the army, | q 


- Whoſe buſineſs it is to aid and aſſiſt the major. 
_ Adjutant is the ſame that we otherwiſe call Aid- Major. 


"Av 2 is ſometimes alſo uſed by.the French. for an £id | | 


* The word is formed of the Latin * to belp, to affſt, 

ADJUTORIUM #, +, in anatomy; be En, or er, 
bone. "See Hymenvs. SR 

0 „ It is chus called from adjovarr, hep; on necount of is 

2 2 oe in lifting the arm „ 


eee ADMENSURATIO,: in 7 4 writ x 
. which lies for the bringing thoſe to reaſon, or ny k 


. who uſurp more of any thing than their 12. Fe 

This writ lies in two caſes; termed, | 
ADMEASUREM ENT of Dower, Admenſ; ratio. W where | 

"the widow of the deceaſed holds more from the heir, or his 


. on. account of her dow et, than of right belong to | 


ADMEASUREMENT 0 'Pa ur "ae uratio ure; ** 
lies between thoſe 5 ah a for tl of appendant 


| to, their freehold, or common by vicinage, -in caſe any of | 


them ſute © the common perth, mats cattle than they 
OMMON.. |... 


WE or ADMINICULE,, "ApMinicuton, a 


term uſed in ſome antient latutes, for aid, help, or l 'D 


Es; alien Ke EEG enn, 
ning of. a ed pes imperfect proof; er og 3 


Fe cenjeBure,) tending to form or fortify a proof. 


Among antiquaries, the. term, Adminicaler is; applied to. the | 
bub. or ornaments, wherewith Juno and ſome other 


res are repreſented on medals. | Said +46 
Ane | 


of juſtice, & TW ee 
. in che Englih law, 2 0 the © 
= office, e of an 3 managin 

ug „ot ta, that N — 1a 


"ih this d 1 or powers, called letters of Aini- 
A are taken out in the prerogative caurt. 


 ApminiSTRATION is „ aa uſed, ſor the * 


JAR 


RATION. imports. the. government or di | 
Wen a and particularly the exerciſe; of diſtributive | 


= princes confide the Amini . 


© their miniſters, Civil wars are y raiſed on-pretence of | Yice-ADMiRAt is-alſo an officer appointed, * bord 1 High 
en; or of abuſes committed in al | . Admiral, in divers parts of the . judges and 


n en intent to e an. eee 


AD N 


„e ITRATION is alle uſed in reſpect of eeclefallicy 


ions The parſon has the Adminiftration of the ſacr,. 


ments in his 1 of the euchariſt j is pro- 


- Vibited to perſons ecmmunicate. 
In + gage matters; they diſtinguiſh two kinds of Admini. 
 firation z-t al, which relates to the- temporalities of a de- 


| nefice, dioceſe, — and ſpiritual, e belong the power 
of. excommunicating, . | 
ADMINISTRATOR, in law; he to Whom the ordinary 
commits the Adminiſtration of the goods of a dead man, in 
_ default of -an-exctutor; | 
An aktion lies for; or againſt, an Alhiiniftrator, as for, or 
. againſt, an executor ; and he ſhall be accountable to the 
value of the goods of the deceaſed; and no further: Unleſs 
there be waſte, or other abuſe chargeable on him. If the 


85 Adminiſtrator die, his executors are not er nag but 


the court is to grant a new adminiſtration. a ſtranger, 
who is neither Adminiſtrator, nor executor, take the goods 
of the deceaſed, and adminiſter ; he ſhall propel, and 
dued as an executor, not as an nin rater. 
If a woman have thus committed to her charge, or 11 
miniſtration, ſhe is called Auminiſtrutrix: and is accountable, 
Fe. in like manner as an Adminiſtrator. i 
ADMIRAL, ADMIRALIUS, ADMIRALLUS; a great officer, 
who commands the naval forces of a kingdom or ſtate, and 
takes cognizance by ole, or officers "appointed by him, 
of all maritime cauſes; 
Authors are divided about: the. origin as dediotainailcn of 
- this important officer; whom we find eſtabliſhed; with ſome 
variation, in moſt kingd t border on the ſea.—Soꝛne 
_ borrow it from the Greeks; the captain of the ſeas, under 
the emperors of Conſtantinople, being called Amiralius or 
| Amiralis, of a x uupos, ſaline 3 or &xpn,' {alt water; and ap, 


| Princo; in regard his juriſdiction la ON the ſea, which the 


Latin calls ſalum.— But it is to be obſerved; that this officer 
had not the ſupreme adminiſtration of naval affairs: that im- 
mediately 1 te the dur magnuts, or grand general; 

to whom the Amiraliut was: ſubordinate, i in quality of prote 
comet, farſt count, or aſſociate, - + 
Others derive the name from the Arabic Anir, or Emir, 
lord; and the Greek Ates, marine, g. d. chic of ſea-af- 
' fairs; and accordingly we find Emir in Zonaras, Cedrenus, 
Nicetas, and other Greeks of that time, uſed in the ſenſe of 
Fi 4 commander. Add, that in the life of St. Peter Thoma- 

us, we meet with Aamiratus 2 for the governor 
of Jeruſalem, under the ſoldan of Egypt. And hence, 
| 9 . will have both the name, and the dignity, of orien- 
tal, and even Saracen extraction: in effect, there are no 
inſtances of Aumiral in this part of Europe, before the 
| pr: 1284. when Philip of France, who had attended st. 

| to the wars againſt the Saracens, - created an Admi- 
ral —To 2 more, Du Cange aſſures, that the Sicilians 
were the and the Genoeſe the next after them, who 
4 gave the denomination Admiral: to the commanders of their 
. naval armaments; and that they took it from the Saracen, 
or Arabic Amir, a general name for any commanding officer, — 
The firſt Admiral we read of in our 922 affairs, was * 
Edward I. 

The Lord Hr igb ADMIRAL of England,” in ſome antient re- 
ceords called Capitaneus Marinorum, is 1 or prefident, of 
| © the court of admiralty. 

He takes cognizance, by himſelf, his lieutenant, or deputies, 
pl all crimes committed on the ſea, or the coaſt thereof; and 
| all the civil, and marine tranſactions relating thereto ; as alſo 
"of what is done in all great ſhips, riding in any great river, 
beneath the brid Ages thereof next the ſea. 

5 ' Antiently, the Admiral had alſo juriſdiction in all cauſes of 
. merchants, and mariners ;\not only on the. ſea, but in all 
foreign parts. We have had no High Admiral for ſome 
years; the office being put in conimiflion, or under the ad- 
miniſtration of the lor Commiſſioners of the Admiralty. See 
"Commss10N, ee” 7” 


ADMIRAL is alfo uſed for the commander in chief of 4 bas 
fleet, or ſquadron. 
Thus, we fay, the Adniral.of the red; the Admiral of the 
white; and Admiral of the blue. See SqpADRON, and Navy. 
The term ADMIRAL: is alſo applied to all flag-officers: in 
f one. it B. Vice: Admirals, and en 
Frag- O Ez. 
Rear-ADMIRAL.: 45 Sor” {Bran ee, wh. 
Vice-ADMIRAL, Vice- Admiral. | 


- marſhals ſubordinate. to · him ; far the exerciſing of Juriſdic- 
tion in maritime affairs, within his reſpective limits. 

5 BP are.; upwards. of twent -Vice-Adniirals:=Fram' their 
as RR appe Ile bs ils court of Adnirelt 
| on. 248 6 

There are alſo Hinirals of thei al. See Gaaars-: 

. Monſicelet makes mention of an Admiral of the Archers, of 

, &roſs:bow-men.." See ARBALET:. 


Qion of * of Ax « pupil, Lias, the | 
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ADMIRAL, i is likewiſe; the name of 3 pal veſal-of of ; 
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ADMIRATION, in 


| AD: OCTO, 4. 4 e namban'; — uieil by: 
ſome antient N to denote the higheſt, or ſuper- 
uſe, in their way n qualities, 


ADOLESCENCE®, 


Ado. 


When two ſhips of war, beneliig the Ae b meet in 
the ſame port; that which arrived firſt, has the title 


und 17 1 of Admiral; and the other, though of 


r ſtrength and rate, ſhall only be accounted Pice- 
— is pretty much the ſame with the veſſels in 
the cod and whale fiſhery. That which arrives firſt, in 
any harbour or creek of Newfoundland, takes the title 
and quality of Admiral, which it retains during the whole | 
fiſhing ſeaſon;—Such ſhip may ſecure to himſelf ſo much 
 beechy or flakes, or both, as are neceſſary for the number 
of boats he ſhall uſe, with an overplus of one boat only more 
than he uſes. — The maſter of the ſecond ſhip is Vice- 
Admiral; and the maſter of the third Rear- Admiral. See 
FISHERY, 
ApmIRAL's Court, or the High Court of Annes +; is a 


court held by the High Admiral, or commiſſioners of the ad- 


miralty ;; to which belongs the decifion of all maritime con- 


_  troverſies, tryals of malefactors, and the like. 


The proceedings in this court, in all civil matters, are ac-* 
cording to the Civil law; becauſe the fea is without the li- 
mits of the common law, and under the AdniraP's juriſdic- 
ende 


In criminal affairs, which cel relate to piracy, the | 
proceedings in this court were antiently likewiſe by infor- 1 
mation and accuſation, according to the civil Jaw : but 


2 _ found inconvenient, in regard no perſon could 
icted without either their own confeffion, or an 
3 of the fact, ſo that the greateſt offenders of- 
ten eſcaped with impunity; there were two ſtatutes made 
by Henry VIII. enaGtin 
be there tried by witneſſes, and a jury; and this by ſpe- 
cial commiſſion from the king to the lord Admiral: wherein 
ſome of the judges of the realm are always to be commiſ- 
ſioners 3 and ihe tryal according to the laws of England, di- 


rected by thoſe ſtatutes. 


The court of Aumirniy is ſaid to 150 been fitſt ereQ- 


ed in 1 357- by king Edward III.— To the civil law, firſt | 


1 in it by the founder, were afterwards added, 


his ſucceſſors, particularly Richard I. the laws of 
| - Br and the marine uſes: and conſtitutions of ſe- | 
| veral poopie 3 z as thoſe of Genoa, Piſa, Marſeiles, Meſſina, | 


N 
Vader this coutt is alſo 2-conrt-mienchatvt, or court of equi- 
ty ;. wherein all differences between merchants are decided, 
according to the rules of the civil law. 


Between the courts of Admiralty and comment Jew, there | 
ſeems; to be diviſum imper ium; for the ſea, fo far as the] 

2828 mark, is accounted infra corpus comitatus adjacen- 
ti; and the cauſes thence ariſing are determinable by the | 
yet when the ſea is full, the Admiral] 
bas juriſdiction there alſo, ſo. long as the ſea flows, over | 
matters done between the ' low-watet mark and 'the | 


common law: 


ſhore. 


ADMIRALTY — Court of ADMIRALTY, Commiſſimers of the | 


ADMIRALTY, &c. See ADMIRAL”s Court, Sc. 
Among the Hollanders; the fiye Admiralties are ſo man 


chambers, compoſed of the deputies of the nobles, the pro- 
vinces,” and the towns; to whom: belong the equipping out | 


of fleets, the furniſhing. proviſions for them, and Grefting 
what relates to maritime matters. % 

grammar, a note, or e inti- 
mating ſomething worthy to be admired, or wondered at. 


Alt is expreſſed thus (1). See CnAAA erz. 
ADMISSION, Apurss1o, in the eccleſiaſtical law, an] 
at whereby a biſhop, upon examination, admits or al- 


lows a clerk to be able, or competently qualified for 


2 3. which is, done: by the ef Aan, te be- : 


ADMITTENDO Clerice, is a writ granted to him who bath | 
_ recovered his right of N 1 the billop 1 in * 


common pleas. | 
ADMirTENDO # in HGocium, is a writ for the aſſociation of cer- | 
| tain perſons to juſtices of aſſize . n See | 


JusTiIcs, and Ass1zE. 


thereof: called alſo conjunctiva. 


kh in dhe tunice Adnta that makes: what een 


the white of the eye ; whence it is alſo: dee the ne. 
See ALBUGINE A, and Eve. 


lative degree: 
 theyreckoned no degree above the eighth. 


LEG: his ber p 
we; The wand | is Girl 1 the Latin . to wa 


| The. ſtate of Adoleſcence laſts ſo long as the fibres e to 


ow, either in magnitude or firmneſs.” 


* 
A ry 
4 : 


* ? - 


g, that criminals ſhould' henceforth | 


2» — 


theſe were _ eftcem 
by the peop 


ADOLESCENTIA, the Ante of 
10 Agron youth; or that iod of à perſon's age commence- 
; he pen ors wu Ne "or K 


A 50 


12 to 2 5 in boys; ; and to +1 in girls, &c.—And yet, among 


their writers, Juvenis and Adoleſcens are 4 oy uſed in- 


differently, ſor any perſon under 45 years 
The fibres, being arrived at the degree of firmneſs and ters 
ſion ſufficient to ſaſtain the parts, no longer yield and give 


way to the efforts of the nutritious matter; to extend them: 


ſo that their farther accretion is Ropped from the very law of 
their nutrition. 


ADONIA, 1 in antiquity, foleitin feaſts, in hotjout of Venus 5 


and in memory of her beloved Adonis. 8 

They were begun by the women; who imitated the cries 
and lamentations of Venus, for the death of her paramour, 
—When' they were well weary of this, they changed their 


note, and ſung his praiſes, and made rejoicings; as if he 
were raiſed to life again: or rather, according to Meurſius; 
"theſe two offices made two diſtinct feaſts, which were held 
at different times of the year, the one fix months after the 
other; Adonis being ſuppoſed to paſs half the year with Pro- 


ſerpine, and half with Venus. 


ADONIC, in poetry, denotes a | ſhort kind of verſe, con- 
ſiſting of a dactyl, and a ſpondee, or trochee,—As Rara ju- Y 


Dentus. 


It takes its name from Adonis; as havin been originally aſed 
in the. Threnæ, or lamentations for that favourite. 


The chief uſe of the Adinir verſe is at the end of each frophs | 


of Sapphic verſe; 3 or among Ariſtophanic anapæſts in we an- 
tient tragedy. 


DOPTIA I, in churet-hiftdry; a ſect of heretics in the 
eighth century, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet was, that Chriſt, 
as to his human nature, was not the proper, or natural, but | 


only the adoptive Son of God. 

The Adoptiani had their — under the empire of Charle- 
maign about the year 783. when Elipand, archbiſhop of 
Toledo, having teas elix, biſhop of Urgel, about the 
manner of the' filiation of Chriſt, received for anſwer, that 
Chrift, in reſpe& of his divine nature, is the true and 


proper Son of God, begotten naturally LM the Father 3 
ry, 


but that the man Chriſt, or the ſon of was only 


the adoptive Son of God to which INE allo ſab= 


ſcribed. 


| ADOPTION'S, Apor rio; an af by which" any one takes 
another into his . owns him for his Fans and re | 


him his heir. 


The word is derived AIG Moron my POR hats : 
barous.. adobare, to make a. knight: and hence alſo, miles + 


adebatus, a Knight newly made, or dubbed; he who en 
him, being ſuppoſed in e to adept him, N 


| The cuſtom of adepting was very familiar among the antient 


Romans, who had an expreſs formula for it. They firſt 


learfit it from the Greeks, among whom it was called 


vorne, filiation. 

As Adeption was a ſort of imitation of nature, intended for 
the comfort of thoſe who had no children ; eunuchs were 
not allowed. to adopt ; as being under an aQtual | jmpotency 


y } of begetting children. S 
Neither was it lawful for a young man. to adept an elder; 
. becauſe that would have been conttary to the order of nature; 
but it was even required, that the perſon who adopted, ſhould 
be. eighteen years elder than his adoptive ſon ; that there 
appear a probability of his being the natural 


might at le 


father. 
The Romans had two forms of Adeption ; the one before the 
pretor: the other at an aſſembly of the people, in the times 
of the commonwealth, and afterwards by a reſcript of the 
© emperor | 
In the firſt; the alta father | addreſſed himſelf to the pre- 


tor, declaring that he emancipated his. fon, reſigned all his 


authority over him, and conſented he ſhould be tranllateq | 
into the family of the adopter.. 5 
The latter manner of Adoption was practiſed, where the 5 


party to be adopted was already free 3 and this was called 
Adrogation. 18 


Tube perſon adopted changed all his names ; aſſuming the _ 


ATA. in anatomy, a thick white membrane, inveſt prename, name, and ſurname, of the perſon who adopted 


ing the ball of the eye; and making the outermoſt coat 


him. 


"The Romans had likewiſe their tyfamentry Adoptions, where 
in perſons were adopted by the laft will of the deceaſed; but 
ed valid, til they had been confirmed $2 


In lust ih 28 another FER of Auptin took 1 by 0 
- cutting off the hair of 'a * and delivering i it to * fa- 5 


I yoo the yp hr pop John wy 4 Boſ 5 8 
t was this wa VIII. adopt on king 
of Arles Ae * gf the only inſtance in oh bog 5 


" Adoption in the r of ecclefiaſtics J a law that profeſſes to 
imitate nature, not daring to give children to thoſe 1 in whom | 
L it would be thought a crime to beget re Ro 


Fs Bouſſac, in his Noctes Theolegice, 
rms of fon 4 
ſword,” & oy 


is erin at aptiſin 3 others by the 


It is commonly: computed to be between . 25, or ever ADOPTIVE, Ader ec or Aporriviuy,” denotes „ 5 | 
30 years of age ; though in different conſtitutions its terms . 
e ee e ages ng Romans es the is 5 


perſon adopted by another. 


es us divert 1 F 


N 


ä 


——— 
— — ——_ 


. . = tt 4 Se: ora Lees 


. 


” 
s ff 


: AD PONDUS. Onniam, to the weight of the whole; 


reaſon ſuch land falls into mortmain; that is, into ſuch con- 
dition, that the chief lord loſes all advantage of heriots, ſer- 
any traiterous or feloni- | 5 
vous offence committed by the tenant; for that a 
Ws 83 dies not, not can perform perſonal ſervice to the king, 
cot their meſn lords ; as bngle perſons may do. See Mozrt- | 


# 


bk . 


| rn 
ud literally ſignifies, to 


. LI 


AD 


7 


8 mij ao ir. which. reafon; they were] 

i M to be inſtituted 7 or expreſly diſinherited z  other- 
wiſe the teſtament was nu N 

Toe emperor Adri erred Adoptive childien. to natural | 

ones ; by reaſon 5 Lo the former,” ue are obliged to 


= * 2 a. book of elo or verſes ad- 
" dreſſed to > him; * he 2 Liber Adaptivus 


3 
4 
tive vis. and adds it to his other ws works, —He IG and | 
Furſtemburg of Munſter, hays; Skewil iſe publiſhed, _— 
books. 


Aebi in chureh- hiſlrey. . e 8 


 ADORATION ®*, the act of rendering divine bonoursz or of 
. . addrefling God, or a beings 3 ſuppoking it = god." er 


and Wore... 


the hand to the mouth; Manum 
un ov *abmibwere,'q, & t0 iſs the hand} this being, in the 
3 ee ee prank 
_ miſſion, - 


| 
& F 


The naten Ar 1 called y. 
£ 5 ofeſs e eee ee. 
images, relics, the croſs oe, -- 
. The election of popes is performed two ways „ eee 5 
cardinals | 


La 2. y. In the election by e 
ily, as if agitated by ſome ſpirit, and fall without | 
more ado- to the Adoration. of ſome one among them, and 
5 oclaim him pope 


© follows the election; as in the other it is the, election wax 
or rather ſuperſedes the election. 


abbreviation among phyſicians, &e. ſignifying, that the laſt 
_ preſcribed ingredient is 15 eigh as much a5 all the others put 
s ether. 
2 Damnum, a. writ. directed to the Therif, | 
n him to inquire what hurt may befal the 


the election by "by Grating; 8 is the laſt thing, and | 


SO 


ADV 


for lu and St. Gregory, in bis is Sacramentary, allows 


The felt week of Advent, in our way of reckoning, is that 
wherein i it begins > but it was antient y otherwiſe ; the week 
next Chriſtmas being reputed the fiſt 3 and the numeration 
. carried backwards. 
Great auſterity was practiſed i in the autent church during 
this ſeaſon. —At firſt they faſted three days a week; but they 
were afterwards obliged to faſt every day: whence the (ea- 
ſon is frequently called in antient en, Lent, and Ve 
... drageſima S. Martini. 
The courts of juſtice were at one time all ſhuti—In advent, 
under king John, it was expreſly declared, that in Adventu Do. 
mini nulla aſſiſa capi debet: but this was afterwards alteted 
dy the ſtature of Weſtminſter ; and it was made Jawful, in 
 TeſpeR of juſtice and charit which ought at all times to be 
regarded, to take aſſiges of novel diſſeiſin, mort Tanceſtre, 
and darrein preſentment, i in the time of A, eptuageſima, 
and Lent. 

ADVENT. is alſo one of the times, ken the 8 whereof, 
to the end of the octaves of the Epipbany, the ſolemnizing 
of marriage is forbid, without —_—_—_ licence. See Man- 

. 

ADVEN TITIQUS, ſomething. accruing, or befling a perſon, 
or thing, from without. | | 
Thus, Adventitigus . mattet is = inatter as_ doth. hot 


3 belong to oy: body, ut is caſually, Joined to 
ApveSrrr: us, in — civil law, is applied. to ſuch ok 


as, fall. to à man, either by mere fortune, or by the li- 
ae of A. ſtranger, or by collateral, nor direct ſuc- 
ce ; 


In this ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to Profectitious; by 
which are fignified ſuch. goods as deſcend in a direct line, 
from 8 to ſon. 


AD VENTREM inſpicienduon, in law. See VaurAE inſt 


king by granting | a fair, or 


lace. * 
er writ alſo. iſſues for. an inquiry to be made of what | _. 


or other perſon, may ſuffer, by 


. to a convent, chapter, or other body politic; by | 


or market, in any town, or # 


granting lands in| 


ciendo. 
ADVENTURE 4, an extraordinary, and furpriing enterpiz, 
Ne gi eicher real, ot fictitious. | 
* FIERO word rtr ee denotes mn event or acti- 

! t. f 'I : 

Novels, Tomances, '&c. are chiefly taken up in relating the 
e of cavaliers, lovers, Sc. 

' Mine- ADVENTURE: See the article Mains ddoentarey.. © : 
ADVERB, ADVERBIUM, in grammar, a particle joined to a 


ö 


5 vice of court,” and eſcheats, 


MAIN. 


ern or TRAGACANTH, a a fort & bim. See 5 


" TRAGACANTHR. © 
ADRESS, or ApDREss. * See the article Avpaess.. 


 ADROGATION e, in antiquity, a => of i ; 


© whereby a perſon who was his own. 
DE OR MN . 55 


me word is compounded. el 60 . k . 
9 put in the ceremony of it, whether 


. | the adopter would take ſuch perſon for bis ſon ? and another 
* cs 6 PIR RAI e Dy 9 5 
's fon? 


AD TERMINUM 


* 


aka. is a e of entry, 


>. which lies where a man, SM leaſed lands or tenements for | 


body poli- | 


be adjeQtive, or participle, to explain their manner of 
ing or ſuffering ;/ or to mark ſome circumſtance « or quality 
Aided by them. 

| Dd e fret . e en 

bum, a verb; and ſignifies literally a word joined to a verb, 

to ſhew how; or when, or where, one is, does, or ſuffers: 


| 54 the boy paints neatly, 0 ill; the houſe, ſands there, 


Not that the Adverb is confined purely A but be⸗ 
cCauſe that is its moſt ordinary uſe. Whence it becomes 
"| fo denominated ur HN We frequently find it joined to 
adjectives, and ſometimes even to ſubſtantives, particularly 
where thoſe ſubſtantives ſignify an attribute, or quality of 
the thing ſpoken. of; v. r. he is very lick ; he is uh 


ing. 
An Adverb is likewiſe joined ſometimes to another Advert, 
1 modify its meaning: v. gr. very devoutly, . Whence 
ſome grammarians chooſe; rather to call Adverbs modificatives; 
- compriſing under this one general term, both awry, con- 


term of life, or years, is, after the term expired, held from 
"them by the tenant, or ot ger, who enjoys the ſame, | 
and e the anne fame writ alſo lies for the 


_ Ieffor's heir. 
ADVANCE: FOSSE, 
ditch of water round the elplatade, or glacis of a place; to 


prevent its anne by the . See F 0888, and | 


GLACIS. 
1 -GUARD, | 


or or Van-6 GUARD, is as firſt line, or 
diviſion of an arm 


ranged, or marching in battle: array 5. or 


drt dan af i which is next the enemf, or which marches . 


- firſt toward them | 
_ The whole body of an army is divided into Advance-guard, 


._ arreat-guard, and main-body.. 
45 word is ſometimes alſo 3 ied wo (all arty of horſe | 
; * VIZ. 15, or 20, comma y 2 1 beyond, and 


in fight of, the main guatd. 
VANCER, among hunters. is. 


VENT.” 8 in the calendar, the time imme- 


| 4 dtex preceding Ctvi ; aniently employed in- pious 


preparation for en. or coming on, of the feaſt of 
” the Nativity, 


» Advent includes four ſunda 25 or weeks; : commencing 
* from the Sunday which' on. $t. Andrew's day, 


Bk 1s to be 


noted, yk has not al 


or Ditch, in ä denotes a ] 


4 one of the 8 or 
EE On of ee ee. between, the back antler and the | 


either H 

or that | 4 
next before or hier it, 7. e. from the Sunday 0 fall ney bo 
the 27th of November, and the third * December in- 
ob- 


ere prepoſitions, and even adjectives. | 
Adverbs are very numerous ; but they may be reduced under 
the general claſſes of Adverbs of time, of place, of order, ol 
quantity, of quality, of beg of re N of doubting, 
and of compariſon. + 
ADVERSARIA, among the antients, was uſed for a book of 
Accounts, like our journal or day-book. 7 
Hence, ADVERSARIA is ſometimes alſo wn among us fo 
- . common place: boot. 
ADVERSARY *, Se Auro. "1 
n word is formed of the Latin erst ws, 2 
; from ad, to; and wertere, to turn. bauen 
| ADVERSATIVE, in mar.—A particle ue e, 
that which expreſſes ſome difference, or oppoſition between 
. what goes before, and what follows. 


Thus, or is an Adverſative ; v. gr. in — er no. 


eee wed „ an intelligence, or — 
. to perſons intereſted in an affalrt. 
The word is formed either. of the French Hurthifſeneat, or 


ee e eee e e en 


| ADULT. *,. ApULTvs, one who. is arrived at years of 
_ diſcretion i and entered upon manhood, or the age of ado- 
leſcence 3 and is old enough | have erg and diſ- 


74 


„ + CSE 18 * MOBS 7 * 2 
The word is fad from t oof the netball; 
to grow up. See er tr We 
+ There is @ notable. difference: between the pr z of h. 


fants and Aue man, Mr, Dodart 3 D Uke 
Se would . d would: e e acknow: 
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_ rity : among the Egyptians both hands were cut off ; and 


public conſtupration. 


| 
v0. 


25 away the lives of the adulterers whom he ſhou d apprehend | 


| bond be guilty af Adultery as well as the wife, bes 


2 tit. Oeſtre Civit. 


e for one of the hedies,—The Anabaptiſts confer the : the criminal FOB * into the holes and 
t of baptiſm e won bur ane, bee BAPTION, —— faſtened him by the teſticles with à nail: laying a 


LTERATION “, in a Fa ſenſs, the ac of cor- either of doing e upon himſelf, or of periſhing in that 
7 — or debaſing a thing that- tr by _ e condition. 
per admixture. By the civil law, as. altered by 3 who, at the in- 
®* The word is Latin; f MH of the veb e to cor-ſtance of his wife Theodora, mitigated the ſeverity of the lex 
raupt, by mingling commer, —_— {ad alterum, to other) | Julia, Adultery is puniſhed with whipping, and ſhutting up 
to any ſubſtance in a convent for two years: during which time, if the 
| | Huſband do not conſent to take her back again, ſhe is ſhaven 
We have lays. againſt the beth of coliee, tea to- and ſhut-up for life —This is called authenticating, as haring 
bacco, ſnuff, wine, wax, hair : po.der, G c. been eſtabliſned by an authentic. 
20 adulterate or debaſe the current coin, is a capital crime At preſent the laws are ſtill more favourable.— To divorce, . 
in all nations,—The, antients puniſhed it with great ſeve- | and ſtrip the adultreſs of her dower, is all her puniſhment 


among us: in the Romiſh countries, the alſo ſhut her up 


by the civil law, the offender was thrown to wild beaſts : 


the emperor, Tacitus enacted, that counterfeiting. the} the huſband leſs averſ to take her back within the two 
coin ſhould, be capital: and wad Conſtantine it was 2 en 


mals. treaſong. a8 it is alſo among us.  Arbuth, Pie The Lacedemonians, . inflead of puniſhing Adultery, per- 


| * mitted” it at leaſt told b Plu- 
\SULTERINE, i is «the. ciail law, is particularly ap- it, or tolerated it; as we are y 


tarch, 


_ plied to 2 child iſſued from an adulterous amour, or com- According to ſome of the. papal deciſions, Adultery renders _ 


merce. | marriage between the two criminals unlawful; this maki 
Adulterine children are more odious chan the Hegitimats off- | what - ſchools call 7mpedimentum.crimims. bg 


ſpring of. ſingle Perſons. — The Roman law even refuſes | The Greeks, and other Chriſtians — the eaſt, * 
on the title of natural children; as if nature diſowned | here to the opinion, that Adultery diſſolves the bond of mar- 


riage : ſo that the huſband, without more ado, may marry 
ADULTERY, Abr TRI (in antient law-books another. The council of Trent condemns chat opinion; 


called AVO W TRV), a crime committed by married per- and een in ſome meaſure anathematizes thoſe who hold ws 


* ſons againſt the faith pledged to each other in mar- Se. XXIV. Can. 


rage; by having carnal commeree with ſome other: or | ApuLTz&y is alſo uſed by ſome fanciſul Anme and 


| 2 by a perſon not married; by having to do with another aſtrologers, for an eclipſe. of the ſun, or moon; happening 
that is. 


in an unuſual, and, as they ſuppoſe, irregular manner: as 
. The antient Romans had no formal law againſt Adulte- in the caſe of in eclipſes; where, though the ſun 
1973 but both the accuſation, and puniſhment, were arbitra- | and moon be diametrically oppoſite, yet they appear as if 
1. The emperor Auguſtus was the firſt who brought them | both above the horizon at the ſame time. 8 


. Into a law); which he had the misfortune to ſee executed in ADVOCATE * ADvoOCATUs, among W per- 
"the perſons of his own children.—This was the Julian law, | 


þ 


is law left the 3 of Adultery open to every body; |- 


05 * | 
yet it is certain, Adultery has been always looked upon as A, 1 pos to —_— by a, to; * vocare, to en. 
private and domeſtic crime, rather than a public one; ſo | '! © * 18 1 


that rangers were ſeldom ſuffered to proſecute, eſpecially 5 The Roman Advocates anſwered to ane part of 5 office of 


where the couple were knen and the huſband wade wy. a barriſter among us, viz. the pleading part; for, as to the 


complaint. giving counſel, they never meddled with Ke - that * 
Some of the ſycceeding emperors abrogated: this Yo whic buſineſs of the juriſconſultii. 
left the, accuſation of Adultery open to ſtrangers; in which The Romans, in the firſt ages of their ſtate, bel the ro- 


ſuch accuſation could not be entered without ſetting the feſſion of an Advocate in great honour; and che ſeats of their 
| huſband and wife at variance, throwing the children into bar were crouded with ſe enators, and conſuls; they, whoſe 


a ſtate of uncertainty, and bringing contempt and deriſion | voices commanded the peo ple, thinking. it an Honour to be 


upon the 'buſband ; for as the huſband is the nearlieſt in- | employed-in:defending 5 


tereſted in the matter, it is ſuppoſed” he will examine his | They were ſtiled, Comites, Huorati, Clariſſmi, and even 


wife's actions with more cireumſpection than any other: ſo Patroni; as if their clients were: not leſs obliged to them, 


that where he is ſilent, it is not fair any body. elſe was} than freed-men- to their maſters, See - Nr and 


ſpeak for him. . CLIENT. . . 


For- this reaſon, the law, in ſome eaſes, has made the bu. | The bar was not at that time nah: bose who bel b 


band both judge, and executioner, in his own cauſe; and honours, and offices, took this way of gaining an 
das allowed bim to revenge himſelf of the injury, by taking] the people, and always pleaded gratis. 
But no ſooner were luxury and corruption breuglit into the 


and Fee e 45 razor within his reach, and leaving him under a neceſſity > 


in a nunnery.— The whipping is omitted in France, to make 


© fon Killed in their law and who undertook e the defence of 
25 3 which Adultery was puniſhed with death. But though cauſes at the bar, g 


in the a, It is true, where the huſband: made a trade of commonwealth, than the bar became ſharer in them. i 


bis wife's infamy, or where having ſeen her ſhame with his | Then it was that the Senators lete out theis voices for pay, 
on eyes, he bas yet ſuffered patiently, and diſſembled the and zeal» and eloquence were ſold to the higheſt bidder. — 
affront; in theſe caſes, Adultery became'a crime of public | To put a ſtop to this abuſe, the tribune Cine us procured a 
t concern: and the Julian law provides puniſhment lor ſued law to be paſſed, called from him, -Lex Cincia, whereby the 
by huſbands, as. well as for their wives. | Advocates were forbid to take any money of their clients, — 


In moſt European countries, at this day, An bs hot 2 Fred; Brunnerus has arne an apple comment upon this 


public crime ; and note but the huſband is ſuffered: to inter- laws: -- ts 


meddle, excepting! where the | ſcandal is very. notorious. | It had before "his been "prohibited the Advocates. to take 


= Even the ki 's advocates, attorney, or the. not] any ſents or gratuities for their pleading, —The empe- 
intermeddle. Ins wh 2 ks. #1. ror Auguſtus added a penalty to it: notwithſtanding which, 


Add, that though the huſband who violates the 22 the Adbocates played their part fo well, that the empe- 


ror Claudius tongs he did a e ching, when. he obliged 
not "ho wife allowed to ee or Wannen bim 


— relates; cthet 8 the LN Tieodofins; 10 = cauſe; 1 
year 380. women convicted of en, were 27 * Anvodarn is s/ Gill uſed: in romntries, aud donde where the 


_ Lycurgus puniſhed. the AArleesen 0e pantichtinad Bhd Loh of clients truſted to them. — T iin een eien Hh 


crians tore out his e and moſt of the rere Rill In Scotland they have a college, or | Faculty of Advocates, 189 5 
him very ſeverely. of : pail | in number, a Mien e. to leg, 0 all actions before the lords 


The Saxons: A . burnt the adults, and over ber atbes|- of ſeſſion. have à dean, treaſurer, Clerks, examina- 
erefted a gibbet, Whereon the adulterer was hanged. —lIp | tors, and a De of their library. 


_ | England, king Edmund puniſhed Adultery: as homicide ; but By the articles of the union, none are to be named Wr 


Canutus ordaſned the man to be baniſhed, and the woman lords of ſeſſion, except thoſe who have na, or | 


to have her noſe and ears cut off. uxoratus fatiet Ad- principal clerks of ſeſſion, for five years, Ge. Y 
|: SW NE To mo 'they have 1% kinds of Advocates; viz, an 
"ng D L.cHem. I. c. 12. De Adulterio per totam Chent] © Advocates, ' Fvocats Plaidants and W Advocates, A4 | 


ulterium, habet rex vel dominus i 3 Epiſcopus in- | 


” (Gantium) habet. Rau homtinem, 15 mulierem. Do ef> . cats Conſultants,” - „„ 
, E ner 8 This diſtinction was formed with a view to the t W - 
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them not to take above eight gteat ſeſterces, which are equi- 
valent to upwards of 64 poynde ſterliog, for Prending” each. 


civil law 1 for thoſe who plend and defend the pales 


n, they;puniſhed | Adultery in men by eu n. among the Romans, Advocati, and Juriſcaſulſi— et there 
F. en been the inſtrument of e 9 is this 8 that the function + the 1 at who” 
Poland, before: Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed, they only gave their bare advice, was" of 4 t kind "fro: "0 | 
. Hiſhed Aduſtery and fornication * a 19 50 e 1 2 of the Advocati; 1 as of e ; 
E No W 11580 1 L. | 
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enrecuting of laws; to defend the king's right and intereſt 


council. 
The Lord Advocate is ſometimes an ordinary lord of ſeſſion; 


Are ten of theſe in number. 


$a r. or religious houſe. 


ene Des a writ which lies for the 


- ADVOWEES, in antient cuſtoms, and len denotes 
dſme advecateafa church, religious houſe, or the like. 1 


Wich related thereto. | 
I appears alſo, from the moſt ant cho, chat the 


* 2 on 


: 2 ® 


r 
„ 


| wayiſtratre, under the firſt emperors z _" the 


Auvocati never became Furiſconſulti.. Whereas, on the other |. 


8 in France, after the Adobcates have attained to repata- 
tion, and experience enough at the bar, they quit ſo buſy, 


A province, and become as it were chamber-counſel.—They | 
_—have-alſo RET e e wer e _] | 
cat du R. 3 


Log ApvocarT#, in in Scedand,; is; one of the officers of fate, 
' - whoſe buſineſs is to give bis advice about the making and 


— 3 meetings; to proſecute all capital crimes before 
| T's and to concur in all purſuits before ſovereign, 


0 hes of the peace; and alſo in all matters | 
25 2 the king, or his donator, has intereſt. He in- 


_ "vents. no proceſſes of treaſon; _ by warrant of privy- 


in which caſe, he only pleads in the king's cauſes; other- 
wiſe, he is at | to plead in all cauſes, * 
Fiſcal ADVOCATE, Fiſei ApvocaTus, was an officer iti 
tuted by the emperor Adrian, to defend the cauſe and in- 
tereſis of the Fiſcus, or private treaſury, in the ſeveral tri- 
bunals where that might be concerned. See Fiscus. 

Con oral ADvocaTE, is an officer of the court of Rome, 
e buſimeſs it is to plead on the oppoſitions made to the 

- - proviſions of benefices in "apr See PRovIsSION. There 


1 of a City, or Town, is a magiſtrate eſtabliſhed in 
. ſeveral places of Germany, for the adminiſtration of juſtice 
in that city, in the emperor's name. See ADvowEE.. 


er ee ee i more particularly uſed, in church - hiſtory, for | 


a perſon appointed to defend the rights and revenues of 1 


4 The Db fame with Ae Defenſer, | 
 _ Conſerwator, Occonomus, Canufſidicus, Mundiburdus, Tutor, 
Aar, Paſter, Vi dame, or 8 cholaſticus. | 

The word Aduacatut, or Advewee, is ſtill retained, for what 

| we uſually call the Patron, or he who has the advowſon, or 
2 of preſentation, in his own name. 

EY abbeys and monaſteries had alſo all their Advrcates, or 
 Advnoeces. © 


Gaim bf the fourth part, or upward, of the tithes that be- 
long to any church. See ITE. 


The word is otherwiſe written Auouce, Advoure, and Avowee, | 
1 5 - ſometimes ee: being derived from the French Avouer, 
to own, or acknowlege. Fi 1 

| were Advowees of 33 7 | monaſteries, | 
tc, — Thus, Charlemaign had the title of Aduowee of St. | 
Peter's 3 king Hugh, of St. Riquier; and Bollandus men- 


tions ſome letters of pope Nicolas, by which he conſtituted | 


king Edward the Conſeſſor, and his ſucceſſors, Advaees 
/ of the monaſtery at Weſtminſter, and of all the churches in 


©. Theſe Advowees were .the ning; deen and, as it 
were, adminiſtrators of the temporal concerns of the churches, 
Oc. and under their authority... were e paſſel all contradts 


_ donations: made to churches. were conferted on the perſons 
- of the Advowies.— 
Churches in court, and diftributed juſtice for them, in the 
b under their juriſdiction.— They alſo commanded the 


for them. 


This dice 5 is aid to have 45 firſt Ro es the ed 


_ <entury,- in the time of Stilico ; though the, BenediCtines do 


nut ix its origin before the eighth century. Leda Sand, Be- 
' bs - medics. . III. P. 1. Pref. p P- 91, Be. 
By degrees, wen of the nell rank. were brought i n 


7 was found neceſſary, either to defend with arms, or to pro- 
tect with power and authority. In ſome monaſteries, they 


 - were only called Conſervatrs 3 ou theſe, without the name, | 
Add, that as the builders and endowers of a. en were 


F had all the functions of Advowees. 
I There were alſo ſometimes ſeveral S nene, or ſub⸗ 


2 + / advocates, in esch monaſtery, who officiated inſtead of the | 
.-_ - <Advowees. themſelves ;. which, however, proved the ruin 


e thoſe inferior 


"mp officers Tanning; duo: great] | 


alſo, hufbande, tutors, and every mn, in general; 
wo took upon him the defence of another, were denominated. 
Auers, advocates. Hence ſeveral cities had their Ad- 


E 


always pleaded the cauſes. of the | _ 


forces furniſhed by - their monaſteries, / &c... for the war; 
and even were their champions, and fometimes Raed fuck! 


r 


3 ge $ftinguilkes two kinds of eccleſiaſtical Advorres. — 
one, of cauſes, or proceſſes, Advocati Cauſarum, the 
other, of territory, or lands, Advocati Soli. | 
The former were nominated by the king, and were — 
1 who. undertook. to plead the cauſes of the m 
eries. 


The other, which ill. ſubſiſt, and are Gmatimes called by 
their. primitive. name,  Ad.owees, though more uſually 

trons, were hereditary ; as being the founders and endower 
of churches, &c. or their heirs. See 133 | 

Women were ſometimes Advowees,. Adv ocatiſſæ. And, j in 

effect, the canon law mentions ſome who had this title, ang 
who had the ſame right of preſentation, &c. in their churches, 
which the Advowees themſelves had, 

In a ftat. 25 Edw. III. we meet with Advowee — 


for the higheſt patron; that is, the king. 


There were alſo Advawees of countries, and vinces—la | 
a charter of the year 1187. Berthold duke o Zeringhen is 
called Advowee of Thuringia; and in the Notitia of the Bel- 
gie churches, publiſhed by Mirzus, the Count of Lovain is 


ſtiled count and Aavoroee of Brabant.—In the eleventh and 


twelfth ' centuries, we alſo meet with the Advowres of Alſa- 


tia, of Suabia, . c. 


Raymond d' Agiles relates, that after the recovery of Jeru- 
ſalem from the Saracens, it being propoſed to elect a king 
thereof; the biſhops: pleaded, Non debere ibi eligi regem, ubi 
Deus paſſus & corenatus eſt, &c. That ( they ought by no 
„ means to appoint a king, in a place where God had ſuf- 


with electing an Advotwee, or advocate of the city, to take 
<« care- of the gariſon, &c.—In effect, Dodechin, a Ger- 
man abbot, who wrote a voyage to the Hol Land in the 

twelfth century, calls N of Bulloign — e of the 
Holy ſepulcbre. 


ADVOWING *, or Avowine, Apvocare, in law, the 


juſtifying, or maintaining, an act formerly done. 


n Bracton, and other antient lawyers, uſe the Latin term 4. 
 evocare, in the ſame fignification; as Advocatio diſſeiſine, 

L. IV. c. 26. Caſſaneus alſo uſes the ſubſtantive 9 

nentum, for a diſavowing, er enen to avew, | 


Thus, if one take a diſtreſs of rent, or other thi , and he 
that is diſtrained ſues a replevin, the diſtrainer, j Juiti ifyivg or 
maintaining the act, is ſaid to avew. . 

The original uſe of the word was this,—When ftolen goods 
were bought by one, and fold to another, it was lawful for 
the right owner to take them where-ever they were found; 
and he in whoſe poſſeſſion they were found, was bound 

Advocare, i. e. to produce the teller _ to Juſtify the ſale, and 

ſo on till they came at the thief, -- 

"Afterwards, the term was applied to any thing which 2 
man acknowleged to be his own, or done by himſelf; 

in which ſenſe, it is mentioned by Fleta, L. I. pars 4. Si vir 


ihſum in dumo ſua. ſuſceperit, e & eee filium 


Nn ApvocArio, the quality, or office, of an 
Advowee, or advocate. . 


Abvowzox, or ADVOUZEN, in common law, ſgnifie a right 
to preſent to a vacant-benefice. _ © 


In this ſenſe, the word imports as much as Ju patronatus in 

the canon law, See PATRonacs.: . 

be reaſon of the name Advawſon, Aadvecatia, is, that 
antiently thoſe- who had a Tight to preſent to a church, 

were maintainers of it, or great benefators: to it; and 

were ſometimes called Patrons, 155 lomonmes Adorcati, ot 

Advowees. ' + 

In the general, an Aduowſer is „ where, either a biſhop, 

dean and chapter, or a lay-patron, have a right to preſent 


| whon they pleaſe to any ſpiritual benefice, when: it becomes 
voi 


This 4dvowſen' is of two kinds. fdurwſes in grief -that 
is, not ern eren, or adhering to any _— as 

., parcel. thereof. 

And Advowſon im appendant, which depends on a manor, 2 

/; appurtenant to il This Kitchen calls an inciding,” which 

may be ſeparated from its ſubject. 1 


| the patrons of it; ſo thoſe. who founded any religious houſe, 
had the Advewyſon or patronage of it. 

Sometimes the patron had the ſole nomination of the pre- 
te, abbotz or prior: mag by inveſtiture (i. 6 delivery 
of a paſtoral ſtaff), or by direct preſentation to the dio- 
|. ceſan: ee. if a free ae ion was left to the religious, yet 
1 a cel d'thre, or licence of election, was firſt to be ob- 
A tained. of the patron, and the perſon elected was confitme* 


3 


une which were eſtabliſhed long after the eceleſiaſticalſ by him. 


ones, and doubtleſs m_ thei example.—Thus,. we read in 


| Ky he ona of rg, of Arras, o. 
IT vidames aſſumed de LAS: and hence it 


ks, that ſeveral hiſtorians of the eight cenury confound the 


two funftions together, See ViDAME. --- 


| 5 £7 i 2 is, that ſeveral ſecular Jords in Germany bear | 
i A 5 


If the founder ofamily beckine extin&, 8 ths con- 

vent went to the lord of the manor,—Unleſs the ſeveral col- 

leges in the univerſities be reſtrainedi in the number of Advow/01s 

/; they may receive; it i argued) they will in time acquire ſuch 
a ſtock, as to fruſtrate the deſign of their foundation (which 

is che education of youth) by ing too quick a ſucceſſion 

of fellows ; ſo that there will not be in the colleges a ſufficient 


2 
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tience, 
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„„ fered and been crowned ; but ſhould content themſelves - 
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| ture. 5 | ; 


Blood is faid to be aduſt, when, by reaſon of ſome extraor- 
dinary heat, its more ſubtile parts are all evaporated, leaving 


4 
5 


ADVOWTRY.. See the article ADULTERY. Ee: 
' ADUST *, Abus rs, among phyſicians, &c. is applied to 


ADYTUM *, Aſvrey, a ſecret or retired place in the Pagan 


ADZE, or Appice, a cutting tool, of the ax-kind ; having 


to the handle; chiefly uſed for taking thin chips of timber or 
' _. boards, and for. paring away certain irregularities which the | 


The Adze is uſed by carpenters, but more 
ing convenient for cutting the hollow fides of boards, &c. 


Authors are by no means agreed as to the uſe of the æ in 

Engliſh words. Some, out of regard to etymology, 
its being retained in all words, particularly teehnical ones, | 

_. borrowed from the Greek and Latin; "whit 

conſideration that it is no proper diphthong in our lan-] 

_gvagg, its ſound being no other than that of the ſimple e,, 


_ ___ 


— — — 


__ = "ay, — 4, 
es 1% Df AAR e Sn. þ 4 
— 


l 

N inſtruct and form the minds of the youth. — In 
ſome colleges the number of Advowſons is ſaid to be 
already two thirds, or more, of the number of fellows.— 


Tis objected, on the other ſide, that the, ſucceſſion of 
fellows may be two flow, as well as too quick; whereby 


perſons well qualified may be detained To long in colleges, | 
2s. not to have ſtrength or activity enough left for the 


difcharge of parochial functions. V. Nenn. Paroch. Autig. in 


ſuch humours, as by long heat become of a hot and fiery na- 

* The word is formed of the Latin adurere, to bun. 
Such is choler ſuppoſed to be. Melancholy is uſually conſi- 
dered as black, and aduft bile, 


the groſler, with all the impurities therein, half torrified, as 
it were. | | 


temples, where oracles were given, and into which none but 
the prieſts were admitted. | | 


© ® The word, otiginally Greek, fignifies inacceſſible being 


compounded of æ, not; and dq, or ve, to enter. 


its blade made thin, and arching ; and its edge at right angles 


- 


ax cannot come at. 


It is ground from a baſe on its inſide to its outer edge ; ſo 


and E. 


e others, from a 


by coopers, as be- 


that, when it is blunt, they cannot well grind it without 
taking its helve out of the eye. 8 
AE, or E, a diphthong, or double vowel, compounded of A 


Jo eaſe theſe four 


E GIL 


To the #4iles belonged the inſpection of the weights and 
meaſures. They fixed the rates of proviſions; and took care 


the people were not exacted on therein. The inquiry and 


cognizance of debauchees, and diſorders .in public houſes, 


likewiſe belonged to them: they were alſo to reviſe comedies 


and it belonged to them to treat the people with grand games, 
and ſpectacles, at their own expence. | 
To the #4iles allo belonged the cuſtody of the plebiſcita, and 
the cenſure and examination of books. They had the power, 


on certain ooraſions, of iſſuing edits z and, by degrees, they £ 


procured to themſelves a conſiderable juriſdiction, the cogni- 
Zance of various cauſes, Sc. This office ruined numbers, 


” 


by its expenſiveneſs; ſo that, in Auguſtus's time, even many 


ſenators declined it, on that account, 


All theſe functions, which rendered the Ædiles ſo conſider⸗ 


able, belonged at firſt to the Ædiles of the people, Ædiles 


plebrii, or minores: theſe were only two in number, and 


were firſt created in the ſame year as the ttibunes: for the 


tribunes, finding themſelves oppreſſed with the multiplicity of | 


affairs, demanded of the ſenate to have officers, whereon they 


might diſcharge themſelves: of. matters of leſs importance; 


and, accordingly, two Ædiles were created: and hence it 


was, that the /Zdiles were elected every year, at the ſame - 


aſſembly as the tribunes, Se: 
But theſe plebeian Æadiles having refuſed, on a ſignal occa- 
ſion, to treat the people with ſhews, as pleading themſelves 


unable to ſupport the expence thereof; the patriciays made 
an offer to do it, provided they would admit them to the ho- 
nours of the Æadilate. 723 55 {= 5 
On this occaſion, there were two new Ædiles created, of the 
number of the patricians, in (le year of Rome 388. they ' 

were called Ædiles curules, or majores; as having a right to 
fit on a curule chair, enriched with ivory, when they gave 


audience; whereas the plebeian Ædiles only ſat. on benches. 
See CUrULE. | ' | | 8 


Beſides that the curule Ædiles ſhared all the ordinary fun- 


Ctions with the plebeian, their chief employ was, to procure 


the celebration of the grand Roman games, and to exhibit 


comedies, ſhews of gladiators, c. to the people. 
rſt Ædiles, Cæſar created a new kind, 
called Ædiles Cereales, as being deputed chiefly to take care 


of the corn, which was called donum Cereris; for the heathens 


honoured Ceres as the goddeſs who preſided over corn, and 
attributed to her the invention of agriculture. "Theſe Æmdiles 


1 
* A n „ ooh ob ** ” N * 
— mn : * t 


wr ones 


* contend, that it onght to be intirely diſuſed, except in- Cereales were alſo taken out of the order of patricians, In the = | | 
or | Se rage which retain the Latin and Greek form in every thing 1 cities there were Æuiles, with the ſame authority = || 
4 For our own part, till the point is a little better ſettled, we] We alſo read of an ulis alimentarius, expreſſed in ab- 2 
=" muſt be contented to ſteer a kind of middle courſe ; conform breviature by ail. alim, whoſe buſineſs ſeems to have . F 
ing ourſelves to cuſtom as nearly as may be.—Such articles, been to provide diet for thoſe who were maintained at „ 
therefore, as are omitted under , the reader may pleaſe to] the public charge, though others affign him a different | 
— TT.. K 1 A N „„ am 
ACEA, in antiquity, folemn feaſts and combats, celebrated | In an antient inſcription we alſo meet with Z#ile of the camp, mY 
in Egina, in honour of Eacus, who. had been their king, Hailis caftrorum. 1 e ee | 
and who, on account of his ſingular juſtice upon earth, was AGILOPFS ®, in medicine, a tumour, or rather ulcer, in the 


ſuppoſed to have a commiſſion given him, to be one of the great angle of the eye; either with, or without, an inflam- 
| © * The word, in its original Greek, aryl, ſignifies a goat's 
© eye} "compounded of ung, goat, and wv, eye; in regard, 
1. . . goats are ſuppoſed extremely liable to this diftemper, - 2341 
Authors frequently uſe the words Ægilhpr, Anchilops, and Fi- = - Mt 
Aula Lachrymalis, promiſcuouſly ; but the more accurate, . _—_— 
after 4, ao make a difference. —The tumour, ere it be- 1 


„ 


| comes ulcerous, is properly called Anchilps ; and, after it is 
_ have aſſerted ; for that people ſpoke Hebrew, or Chaldee, got into the lachrymal paffages, and has rendered the os la- 
not Greek. But Origen, and others, who vrrote in the] Chry male carious, Hſtula Lachrymalis. LA OD ERER On 
Greek tongue, rendere the Hebrew name ND Roſch| If the  £gilzps be accompanied with an inflammation, it is 
galuth, q. d. Chief of the Cc ptivity, by a Greek name of - ſuppoſed to take its riſe from the abundance of blood, which 
#1:XpakeTapy,o, formed from ai; paauro;,;| "A plethoric habit diſcharges on the corner of the eye, —lf it be 
without an inflammation, it is ſuppoſed to proceed from a viſ- 2 
Ws er, FCC%%%%%ꝙꝙCCTCC CC cCous pituitous humour, thrown upon this part. The method : 
However, the Jews ſeem to have had officers of this kind] of cure is the ſame as that of the'ophthalmia. © 
na; the two eiders, . ndemne r, be uppo d to 4 a, which cats into. the bone. SN; | 
yo 5 : | The: 8 ih writers AGIPAN'*, in antiquity, a denomination given to Pan, and 
. aſſure us, that the Achmaletarche were only to be choſen out _- the Panes. See FG 


„Ihe word is compounded 
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DRAFTS. ie... — Sk, 
wat; fo) IG 


* . 
- . I * 
7 —— 
3 VI 0g, - ray 
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f | 19 Voſſius reje&ts the opinion, ang ſhews, that che Eiben: 
ings, both public and private; as baths, aquedudts, roads, f 
bridges, canſeways, 64. 


; >< +4 Dein ; 1 By 4 Fits 
® The word is formed of Ades, temple, or houſe ; on account 65 
„ 


= 
A 
8 
* 
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7 
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true 


ſrcarii, who were rather receivers of 


* . 


| from Logifte, Curatores & Patri Givitati 


| 


v 
* 
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The geat 8 whith had fuckled 4 Jos Bud din 4 | 
that — 
.. thereof : 
5 ſhe-goar. 
; Jupiter, 
it with a new ſkin, and Ly it among the ſtars. 
As to bis buckler, be made a, preſent of it to 


whence the appellation Ain, from 41g, 47, 


whence, that deſs's beck, is alſo called Egis, i in „ 
neid, L. VIII. , 354. and 8557 and by other authors. 
inerva, having Lite ed the Gorgon Meduſa, nailed her k 


in the middle of the git, which henceforth had the bead 
of converting into ſtone all thoſe who looked thereon; 

Es herſelf had done during her life. See Hom. "Tied. 

| Others take the Eo not to have been a buckler, but a cui- 

.  Tafs, or breaſt- plate: and 95 n certain, the git of Pallas, 

5 deſcribed a begs Gor bo VII. v. 435. N have been 

a c s expreſly, that Meduſa's head 


who cabs no the 


x buckler. Wor I 
| ida concuteret Te, 5 
* very e dcr bu not desen, 


9 plate. 
Ne 1 8 


piter, made, as above-mentioned, of the ſkin of the goat 
Amalthea: and on verſe 435 be deſcribes the Zgis, as the 


men, is called Cuiraſs; and Egis, in ſpeaking of the gods. 
75 | to the ſources. 

aft 
Se. 
We meet with a black, a ured, a white, a fmple, a compound, 
and a magiſtral Zeyptiacum. . 


ops, is a com 


d to hav: ed his buckler with the ſkin | 
is ſai to e cover is du | ZOLIC, or /EoLI1an, in grammar, denotes one of the five 


aber ante relaxing the beaſt jo life again covered 


Minerva ; | 


RinQion on the two paſſages of Vir- | 
Sil: for qn v. 354+ he takes the Zgis for the buckler of Ju- 


| armour which covers the. breaſt ; and which, in ſpeaking of | 


IACUM, in medicine, a name given * divers un- 
guents of the detergent, or corroſive kind. See UncvanT, 


2 femple Egyptiacum. W is that uſually found in our 
poſition of verdegris, vinegar,. and honey, 

T to aconſiſtence : the preſcription is Meſue's.—It is uſu- | 
ly ſuppoſed to take its name from its duſky. colour, wherein | 

it To that of the natives. of Egypt. It is improperly : 
called an unguent; as there is no oil, or other fat, in it. Some 


chooſe to call it Met A 


eroſions, apt to grow in childrens mouthe. 


o common terms. 85 


1 * 


pa ar erat, Gel. 1. 12; 6. 6. The popular 


n . e ee <4 
= interpret. e 5 
5 EEE Rs e * cab. 


allegory z and, makes two Finds: the one greater, 
tk ſentence more. intricate => 5 Enott 
Words; the other N. e 
ah words, © or alluſions ; as in Tfaiah,- Ch 
_ Chriſt.is called Mg, ſurculus, rod, or — 5 
Fa. ds in 
A cilcourle, or painting, e ſome hidden mean- 
L be gueſſed. 
5 e 8 of t 
ore art, 3 under bum bg res 
or fable. Thus Jeſus : Chriſt, in 
5 7 bible, C. 
Ae nigma is A wit fk. 5 
- of any thing. Boubours. 2 
fe _ ene has 
928 ænigima ures. 
- 'The uſe of Eni 
5 5 That people, Gale obſety 
ol divi human, and 1 „ under, this ſort of. diſ- 
guiſes. Thus ſome of the Laa emens Alexand. Stro om. 5. 
obſetyes, were, on account of their oblique 3 
to ſerpents, thi ſun to a crocodile, | A Tthip, 
by thinks, low might borrow the eden from the e 


2 ou 4s certain, 
£ in. uſe. ; itne Samſon 
Wn I will un 440 forth; a HO og 
2 able, an vj 
. tender it, . Out 
out of the ftrong came forth 3 fs. 
- 9 — 5 rig 110 Gag f f 
| to partic ful in 0 dien 0 Enig- 
8 e x ma's, Joſeph. Antig. Lib, C. 2. Clemens Aﬀſures us, Sl 
. their 5 to inti 


5 bus 4 


| 1 from hiſtory, 


and lte 8 


e Cable the ans. 
2 — their eee 


5 
2 - * 


Y EOS } in 


olf rotten fleſh, and cleanſing foul ulcers; particularly vene- 


1 es 
real ones in the throat, Oc. It alſo deſtroys ue rh came 0 oh of the & ontiguous Ar; til the heat, At lengeh, b 


5 by a multitude * 
onliſting o of $ 5 one or two. 3 2 


'of fature,] | 
the middle of the doctors, 

| aan | 6 
given 1 us A learned treatiſe of Enigna's, 5 8 


h. 


ENIGMA. , a propoſition put in obſcure, ambiguous, and | 
generally contradiQtory terms, to puzzle, or exerciſe the wit, | 
in finding out its meaning: or, an obſchre diſcourſe, covering 
ſome common and well known. .. . 8 an un- 


„»The word is Greek, r- ad of 3 1 
3 innuere, to hint a thing darkly ; of e, an obſrure 

, diſcourſe. The Latins ſometimes call it y BOY Hr 
wich us name 


the memoirs 'of Trevoux, e an r ; « 


7 17 malie w 
Juv. CY, 72 
to 208, 84.5 II. e 
matical_ 1 the . 
ran came 3 meat, 


Wie, e 


was that which 


\ 

E 0 N 

mite that the doArines of God and religion wa Enigmths 
cal and obſcure. See HizROGLYPHIC, 

dialects of the Greek tongue. 
It was firſt uſed 


ppho and Alcæus wrote in. 
The. Folic dialect generally throws out the aſpirate or 


\ ſpirit, and agrees in ſo many things with the Doric dia- 


let, that the two. are uſually confounded together. See : 


Doxric. 


AOLIPILE *, Kol irt A, an bydriulic inflrument, conf. 
ing of a hollow metalline ball, with a ſlender neck, or pipe, 


ariſing from the ſame. This, being filled with water, and 
thus expoſed to oor oe] 21 hay 4 ent blaſt of wind, 


See Wind. 


par: Fog But the Egis of ] upiter, 21 a 


al 
mentioned a.little 3 * 34 ſeems . have. 2 Fo Sometimes the neck is made to ſcrew-into-the ball, which i is 


into a veſſel of water; the water will run in at the ſmall | 


Water, being 


Many authors have overlooked theſe GE. for want of 1 


. ' This inſtrument, dec de ben ede uſe of, to 


account for the natural cauſe, and generation, of wiad.— And 
© hence its name, Solipila, q. d. fila ali, Koluss ball; 
FSolus being reputed the god [of the winds. ' 


the moſt commodious way; becauſe, then, the cavity may 
the more readily be filled with water, If there be no ſcrew, 
it may be. filled thus ;—Heat the ball red-hot, and throw it 


hole, and fill about-two thirds. of the cavity. 
If, after this, the Tolipile be laid on or before the fire, fo 
that the water and veſſel become very much heated ; the 


: AY be by fits, and not with a conſfant and uniform 


from what is ſhewn' under the articles, Alk, WATER, and 


tis chief) fed f 1 
tiacum. I is chiefly uſed for eating F : which conſtitutes the quality heat; and that the further it re- 


Wenden 2 AION, age; I literally fig 


— 


* 


* Ema, 


+ - +44 


RAREFACTION.” 

The air or vapour iſſuing out of the olipile is found ſen- 
- fibly hot near the orifice'; but, at a farther diſtance, cold; 

like what we obſerve of pur own breath : the cauſe of which 


is controverted, —The 'Corpuſcularians account for it hence; 
chat the fire contained in the rarefied vapour, though ſufficient 


to de ſelt near the orifice, diſengages itſelf in the progreſs of 
the ſtream, and becomes inen ere it be arrived at the 


on the other hand, hold, that the vapour, at its exffrom the 
dall, is endued with that peculiar, ſpecies of circular motion, 


therefrom, the more is this motion deſtroyed, b Ar. 


inſenſible. Sce HEAT. 
_ Chauyin ſugpeſts ſome foriher uſes of the alpite—r, He 
- thinks it might be applied, inſtead of a bellows, to blow the 
fire, where a very, intenſe heat is required. 29, If a trumpet, 
born, or other ſonorous inſtrument, were Rtted to its neck, 
6 Ie might be made to yield muſic. 49, If the neck were 
4 turtied perpendicularly upwards, and prolonged by a tube or 
"hollow cylinder fitted to it, and a hollow ball laid on the ori- 
fice of the tube; the ball would be blown up, and kept 
fluctuating, or or playing up and down, as in the ſtream of 2 
"* fountain, See FoubNTAIN.— And, 4*, It might ſerve to 


ſcent or fumigate a room, if filled with perfumed, inftead of 


33 $6434 


nifies the duration of a thing, 
Some antient heretics have jr or another idea to the word 

Een; in order to which, they have made uſe of the philo- 
ſophy of Plato, giving reality ts the ideas which that philo- 


common water. r 


ſophber bad imagined in God; and even perſonifying them, 


und feigning them diſtinct from God, and to have been pro- 
duced y him 3 en, others female. Ses Ion A, and 


PLA TONISMI. 


TIER ideas they call ont; of an Meidblige whereof they 


By the deity, calling 1 it e a Greek word, fan- 


ing Ine[s. _ 

"ends Magus ud to bave been the firſt inventor: of theſe 
e 'which were "afterwards brought to perfection by Va- 
lentinus; who, refining on thoſe \ had” receded him in 
this way, produced 2 long genea Mons,” to the 


number of 30. The firſt, and moſt perfect, he particularly 
Jenominates Tipoor, Proon, that is, pre-exiftent;' beſide other 
names, the molt uſual whereof was that of Byther, 980 
* d e 0 
2 Bythos, he fays, wood long alone with Err, 

1 : whom Valentinus Allo called Xapis, grace, 

and 2. 1 EEG, At length, By thos, with dige, produ uced 

"Nats, 85 1 undefftanding ; and At, truth, her ſiſter. 

Nous begat two 0 58 Logos, Atyog word; and "Bop, Con, 

Ale ilch two begor others ; Autbropor, Arofo wet, [hos 

and ExxAvoe, church. And theſe eight Fins were the chief 

of all che reſt. 

2 Au 20 life, 20 begat den other Pons: 
an and the Church begat twelve more ;-among whom were 
Paraclete, Faith, „Charity, the Perfect, Tex, 

* Wiſdom, Leda. And thus were TP ons, made — ; 

Which, all together, made the 7 OW IEA or Jpiritus 

ue: inviſible Dees: . . 
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Beoeotia ; wheiice it paſſed i into alia, and 


rarefied” into a kind of momentary air, will 
de forced out, with very great noiſe and violence; but 


"Theſe phænomena che tender will be eaſily enabled to ſolve, 


Joutney's end. See FIR E.— The mechanical philpſophers, 
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AER 


ears of our Saviour's private life. See Go. 
| ;EQuaTION. | 
Equaron.. 
{ EquitiezruM. ; 
Equinox. _ 
EQUINOCTIAL, 
'T EQUIPOLLENT: 
1 | EQUIVALENT. | 
IVOCAL. | EquryocaL. digs IN 
ECUIVOCATION, Wc. \ Equivecartion, G 
E in chronology, a frxed point of time, from whence wo 
WE, a.computation of the years enſuing. 
word is ſometimes alfo written, nachos, Era: 
y allowed to have 
4 it formed from 


— 
8 —_ 


its origin is conteſted, though it is generall 
had its riſe in Spain. 


rom from the time their country came under the do- 


calendar. This opinion, however in us, is rejected by 

- - Bealiger, not only on account that in the antient abbrevia- 
tures 4 never ſtood for Azz, unleſs when preceded 
FP for vixit; and that it ſeems improbable they ſhould put 


bath for Annu and Mugnſius. Voſkus, nevertheleſs, fayours 
- © 'the conjecture; and judges it at leaſt as probable, as either 
. _-- that of ikdore, who derives Era from 
4 .: ney wherewith Auguſtus taxed the world: or that of $ca- 
lger -himſelf, who deduces it likewiſe from A, though in 
a different manner: E., he obſerves, was uſed among the 


Je eng the Valentinians hold to hive been figured b by 


OED 1 
A. RR. A. the os — of che words, Annus| 
Zrat Augufti, occaſioned by the Spaniards their 


minion of Auguſtus, or that of their receiving the Roman f 


E for wat, and the letter 4, without any diſcrimination, | 


3, the tribute-mo- | 


ETH 


Se. Ee prieſts. "TM 7 
1 hanius, 5. ſtands beffkl r we uperio- 
- rity of biſhops, aga 21125 A word prezoytery 
| in St. Paul, he , includes both biſhops and prieſts; 
the whole ſenate, or aſſembly of the ecclefaſtics-of the place: 


PrESBYTERY. 


JAEROMANCY*, Azonaitta, an antient ſpecies of di- 
vination, performed by the means of the air, and phenomena 
| happening therein. 


The word is pended af the Greek: ap. air and 1ay- 
Tea, divination. See HYpromancy, 


|AEROMETRY *, AEROMETRIA, the art of meaſuring the 
air, its powers, and properties. See AIR. 

1 The word is compounded of anf, air; and herrn, to mea» 

deremeiry includes the laws of the motion, gravitation preſ- 

fion, 7 vet rarefaction, condenſation, Ge of deine. 


he word Aerometry @ butlictle uſed: f in lien hank, we eum 


by monly call nee Pneumanics. See Px us 


MATICS, 
C. Wolfiuz, profeſſor of mathematics at Hall, having reduced 


tion firſt publiſhed Elements 
in High-dutch ; and afterwards more largely in Latin.— I hus 


i the do@tine of the air ² inco the mathematical | 


ſciences. 


: - © amtients for an #w+rick, or item, in an account. And hence it 
dame alſo to ſtand for a ſum or number itſelf, From the 
a6 Era, came by corruption Ara, ran, in the ſingu- 
much as Oftia, Oflium, the name of a place, from Offia, 

ö stk of the Tyber. The opinion of Chriſtmannus 
- carries fill leſs probability, who derives the word from the 
Arabic &#2ch; to compute: and the ſame may be ſaid of that 
Res of If. Vous, who ſu Era to be origi 


with Hagira, and to be ived from Heger, 9. _ Wege a 
name given by the Jews to Herod. ) | 
Bra is more particularly uſed i ſpeaking of 25 antient me- 
- thod of computing time the iards, which antici- 
the common Ara from 
'Eyocna: | 


e e 
ö rar, by the later writers the $ a Fa. 


AAA che public treaſury of the n ſtate. 1 
| Fiscus. 


6 


3 


"Wh was wit erected under Auguſtus, and maintained by a 
early voluntary contribution; but that proving inſufficient, | 
the twentieth part of all legacies and inheritances, except 
F II 8, 4 or the poor, were conſigned to 
1s trea 
For 9 hereof, three of the emperor's lifeguard were 
conſtituted Prefedl Ararii. WED 
AERIAL, Arnis, fomething thar conſt of, er hes rel. i 
to, air. See Arn oo | | 
The Effeni, the moſt refined and rational en «mong the 
Jews, held, that the human ſoul conkiſted of an aerial ſub- 


| = or ſpirits, „her g or evil, nid ſometimes 0 


appear, are lu ed to aſſum an geriul in order to be- 
come has wh . vol, 


ſpirits, to which they give various names. 
And the Roſicrucians, and other _viſionaries, fill che mo- 
Ws ſphere with aerial inhabitants. 


AI Perspective is that which repreſents bodies weakened, 
53 and diminiſhed, in proportion. to their diftance from the eye. 


* <p rn chiefly to 1 55 
erial Per ſpectiue has to bn a, 
orlefs, to male 


Whole force and luſtre it takes o more, or 
1 as if more or leſs remote. 

founded on this, that the longer column of air an et 
© is ſeen through, "the wake do GE viſual rays emitted from i 1 


/ 0 0 At Ak Ste bod OOTY 


affect the eye. 5 4 
 AERIANS, ArRTAxt, in gen x; ligious ſelt do 
minated from Aerius, an Armenian prieſt c the fourth cen · 


birth of Chriſt by 37 years. Ts, a Latin term, ig 
3 eswe Er Gen, Hanes nch, 


ne temple e of Saturn at Rome, bei the eat ma of 
che ſtare, was firſt called # er. mp ct 


22 j2ᷓ— —_ 
i 


ERUGINOUS, ſomething partaking of, or like to, the ruſt | 


of -copper. 
Authors do not ſeem perfeQly-agreed about the colour to be 


expreſſed by this word; nenne. en c 


brown. 


x cage "denotes alt, eſpecially that ef copper.. See 
Us r 
rally the fame) = vo. n alfo uſed for the common verdegriſe. See Venpr- 


GREASE. . 


AERY, or Ala v e, in ſpeaking of hawks, eagles, or the like, 
anſwers do the neſt of cr: eds. See Ninvs. 


* The werd is formed from the French Aire; ala from | 


German Zy, egg; be 


0 r, m Sr. r 
r ; 


Liv. I. 4. in 


Ks Au is a ; wie 2 ordinarih made of copper 
cut into thin plates, put into a crucible with ſulphur and falt, 


till the ſulphur be conſumed. 

It is v n and ue fare 

who make this uſe of it, are e 

fire nine times; and quench it us often in linſeed oili but 

.. ecaution rarel y-complied with.. 
YNOMENOUS Plants, amo bots niſts, ate thoſe 

popularly _ ſenſitive ww See SENSITIVE, Wi 
ASNECY, in law, priori mong coparceners. 


of dend fleſh. They 


|ESTIMATIO Cin in in our Gar anew law-books. See Waun, 


and WIAEIADbE. 


King Athelftan, in a great aſſetnbly held at Exeter, declued 
what mulcts were to \ wr pro Æffimat ions tapitis, for of. 


fence committed againſt ſeveral 


rees: 
= of an archbiſhop, or ſatrapa, or 
- biſhop, or a ſenator, 805 of a p 
8 Creſſy's Church Hit, fol. $44: 8 and L. Hen. I. + 


A VAI, or ESTIVAI, of, Alte, e do ſummer. 85 . 15 
' Porphyry and Jamblicus admit a ſort of dæmons, or ri 5 Te 5 wo . 


en of the 5 


hus, we fa the 
eee Jo the Aft 


ESTUARY, Ns 40 
fea, running up a good way into the land. 'See'S8 A. 

Such is Briitol 43 many of the n of Scotland, © 
See AR; Bar, and Für. e Lf 46 
[ESTUARY i- ſometimes Alto ub: in pharma 
mn. See VAroun; 4 


BATH; © 


bath, balveum vapor 
co nthoc is uſually underſtood of a thin; Tubble matter, or 


medium, much finer and rarer than air which; commencing 
from the limits of our e e 
1 N pate. Frere 2, 

? * The ward is Greelty 3% -Þ ke Gb ere 


the Trinity, as the Arians ; befdde which, they 
. . doemas of their own: and partieuarly this, that there is no 
Jifference between prieſts and biſhops; but that the prieſt- 


or . digni inion trenuouſſ aſſerted by many 
e 1 Bis gor, Priest, 8 855 


1 


Aeerius built his doctrine chiefly on ſte paſſages iti St; Paul ; 


WW IV. ver 4. where that af 
2 i e by the laying in the hands 
I Pg 0 is no 2 of bi 


Th he i had oY the ſüme ſen cxitiments, 3 a 


| hood and epiſcopate are 8 one and the ſame order, 


wen that, in the firſt. epiftle” to Timothy, | 
V. ver , e ark him not to 2 5 5 


F an 
ctention nom 


vaty extremely as to the nature and character of this Haber. 


up the vacuitics between e heavefily bodies; and therefore 
 confitied to'the . 
it of ſo ſubtile nature; as. 40 pervade the air 

and other bodies; grit pol the pores 
ode detiy the « 


938 =» 


: 
* - 


Timothy erent rocie his ordination from the prof 


and in fuch an afſembly had Timothy been ordained. dee 


many of the affections of this fluid to geometrical demonſtra- 
of Aerometry, at Leipſic, 1709. 


paid by, weight, aod Ws 


Aram uber ſtratum; and chus 07 in a bot charcoul fre, By 


t it red- uti ” 


perſons according to. their de- 
the Eftimation of the king's head to be 309000 thrym- 


prince, 15000; of a 
, or a thane, yo, 


% aeys for a vapour | 


F 


verb aber, to burn, to flame . 5 


r ofthe 
r 5 Vit with a 
ſpecies of matter whder the denomination of Zeeb 4 h 


Some concelve it ab a body Ji gemrit, uppolnted/only de fill 


e ſuch tpeific gin; nod. ad 
R . e 


* 


— — - 
, 


NUN—[— —ä—ͤ— — . 


— — OE ACT — 
AD — 


. 
. 1 
* 7 3 
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| 


\ 


x authors take the liberty to modify it how they pleaſe, 
— 3 


-- 


* 


ter, how ſubtile ſoever, they 
C PEE gn Merger wo), 


tilts, . 2 FEY «4 1 5 s 89 N 


n 4. * * | of 1 $6 BG N K „ AN =, 1 9 P From 912: EY * 9 
? TIF £7 \ ” > * IR Fs? " * 0 a 
** * 3 
4. 6 . 
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LES. 

— 2 
5 

7 . 3 


EI. 1 


«4s ton endes, may diffuſe itſelf eee wege 
be ces, and be Few. matt found therein. 4 
e, man obhecd vf our ſenſe, 2 we 


Work of imaxgitiation, 1 upon the ſtage for the fake 
: *-of thy or to ſolve ſome omenon, real. or imagi- 


«28 


it of an elementery mature, like other bodies, 
and only diſtinguiſhed by its tenuity, and the other affections 
_ - conſequent? therwonz which is the ptiiloſophical | iber. 7 
-Others'will- have it of another ſpecies, and not elementary; 
but rather a ſort of fifth element, of a purer, more refined, 
and Tpirituous nature, than the ſubſtances about our N 
and void of the common affektions thereof, as gravit 
The heavenly ſpaces, being che ſuppoſed region or re be 
of a more exalted claſs of be beings; the medium muſt be more 
fealted in *proportion.——Such is the antlent and popular ide 
of iber, or etherial matter, | | 
The term the- being thus em 
ideas, and -arbitrarily' applied 46 ſo many different things; 


| the. later and 8 philoſophers. chooſe to ſet it aſide: and 
in lieu thereof ſubſtitute othef More 5 


te determinate ones. es 
Thus, the Carteſtans uſe the rm Materia Subtili:; RY, 


is their Ether : and Sir I. Newton, ſometimes a Subtile Spi- 


ru, a in che eloſe of his Principia; and ſometimes a Sabtile] . 

or Etherial' Medium; 3s in his Optics. © i 
The truth is, there are abundance of Weben ich 
ſieem to evinee the exiſtence of ſome matter in the air; much 
ner than the air itſelf.— There is an unknown ſomething, | 
3 remains behind when the air is taken away; as ap- | 
from certain effects which we ſee produced in vacuo.— 


eat, Sir I. Newton obſerves, is communicated through a } 


vacuum, almoſt as readily as through air: but ſuch com- 
— Ao cannot be ae Ge ſolve intetjacent body, to 
a&t as a medium: and ſuch body muſt be ſubtile| 
enough” to penetrate the pores &f. plaſs'; and may be very 
well concluded to penetrate thoſe of all other bodies; 


And, confequently; be diffuſed through all the parts of ſpace : 
which anſwers to the full charact r of, an Arber. See 
Herr * 73-96 n „ 1 5 


- 


The exiſtence” &f- tick: an betta medium being ſettled; 
9 author proceeds to its properties; inferring it to be not 
oy rarer and more fluid chan air, but exceedingly more 

3 „ and active: - virtue of which n ihe ſhews, 

t a 2 of the domena of nature may be pro- 
duted by ita Tue — 8 e of this medium, he at- 
tributes gravitation, or the weight of all other bodies; and 
do its elaſticity; che elaſtic fotce of the air, and of doping 
fibres, aud the emiffion, reffaction, reflexion; and other 
8 3 light; as alſo ſenſation, muſcular motion, 
Sc. In fine; this ſame matter ſeems the primum mobile, | 
the firſt” app or ſpring of Phyſical action in the modern 


r um G 


# 4 
* 
++ 


un Farbe, b fa uppbidd „Werk. 
R to fill, all the vacuities of bodies; and thus to make 
an abſolute "plenum in the! rg "See Marr ak Bub 


3 ohh ot one 


But Sir 1. News overturns this:opin 
e by ſhewing, that the Tleltal ſpaces are void of 
all ſenſible reſiſtance: for, hence it follows, that the matter 
cCeontained therein muſt be imme rare, in 
.-- heavens? were thus adequately fiſed with a medium or mat. 
cd would reſiſt che motion of 


1 ST) * x, 
4 * mw 4 1 " * : 1 '3 5 


Era of Plan, Ste. Aras. 


XA THERIAL, rurürds, fomething 0 tine belongs 4k 
2 & of the nature of, Athur. ab 34 DF | an 
C 


we ſay, the etherial ſpace 3 . 3 r 
ix of- s Fen 
_ts a_ oe contained therein, fqn e and be- 


* 6 2 
+ ut «ww $071: IAG TT Y; yo (TEK 


relic dhe, e, e ee ee, 


” * 
F > 


| . —_— above 'th&-uppermoſFelement, viz. fire; this they we 
poſed ta de g Aly homogeneous, incorr 
„ ableg . rr Er. 25 5 n 1 41 14 415 


t i point has been much coutroverted, whetheror.0 the 


-. #thetial mutter has the of. gravity ? Man 1 
loſophers, not only at home, but abroad, contend 

_ -:vity7 and event for ib ig the aſs of gray, in ll other | 

bodies. In eſſict, ſays nin bodies do not deſcend by 


' any” Inherent) — a = *by-the- impulſe, or. trufon of | 


" ſomething external; which can be nothing but æther ; in re- 


gad they fall: i wiacus 25 readily, nay more ſo, than in 
7 _ 5 principle, hey. lay, arijes the. 

1a £6635 433166 1s 9. 
„„ ſue, Se e apy 
=” T= 8 25 ee U, via 


1 aſter the 


er e 


W 


74 a {Hats To 40 528 


9; * a "ah cee bs 3 Slovogers % als 


with avatiety off 


pervade;; due 7 
> . f 


d: there-| © | 
ſiſtance of bodies is chiefly as their denſity; ſo that if the 


tients divided” 'the univerſe, with 'reſpet 3 


A K 


geen parking of th otra i 
Wine. n 
AErugRIAL Haven. Yee Ztherial lr ava... . 
A THIOPS Mineral, à preparation of mercury, uſually 1 
by grinding equal quantities of crude quickſilver and flour of 
ſulphur, in a ſtone, or aro 2e till they become; incorpo. 


rated into a plack powder. 
yes. and all crudite and acritnon wy 


It is preſcribed for the worms, 
of the humours ; and.is repute | infallit ble appt che ich, 
other cutaneous diſeaſes. | 
AETIANS, ABTIAN t, in church-biſtory ted an If 
; Arians, 7 called from cheir leader 3 NG the Athe. 
oh in the fourth century... See ARLAN., 
he. Aetians were of the ſtricter kind of plan, who apo bel 
+ that the Son, and Holy Ghoſt, are in all. things di 
the Father. Hr raus. 
Wende, alſo, they are called Amit and "1 ; 
ſometimes j we dries: {4 
ETIOLO „ TOL oA, in medicine, arational, or 
diſcourſe of the cauſe of a diſeaſe. BET 15 


r 2 
e forme, Wo 


In this ſenſe we fay,. the "Ftiohgy of the fall yon of the 
hydrophobia, of the gout, the dropſy, 788 

ETITES L, in natural hiſtory, a flinty, 8 ſtone, 
hollow withinſide, and pregnant, as it were, with another; 
formerly in repute fot e — 8 as well | 
as as magical powers. 


by "Phd word is formed: tm, the Greek a, — "OY 
pular tradition being, that it is found in the eagle s neſt, whi- 
796 3 to be carried ee eee to pre- 


Tee 85 Kune is r in ſeversl parts: near 8 
France, one can ſcarce dig a few feet, without finding con- 
- +fiderable ſtrata, or beds, of the coarſer or ferruginous kind: 
tis ſort is found of various forms and ſizes; but its texture 
or conſiſtence is pretty uniform; conſiſting: of two or three 
lays or coats of à matter feſembling baked earth; eſpecially 
the. innermoſt. —T hey are originally ly ſoft and of the colour 
of yellow oker. VERT 
Dioſcorides ſays, it is "of uſe in Ae 2, thief: for, by 
mixing it with his meat, he will be unable to ſwallow it.— 
Matthiolus informs us, that birds of prey never hatch their 
9%; ng: without this ftone; and that they ſeele i-as/far a 
ndies. 
The uſe now made of theiftone iycto.afiſt omen. Jabou 
eto which end, they iti. about the knee: it being a 
es tradition, that, according as it is applied above or below 
. the ti, it has the xculty of gps or excluding Þ 
EN 3 


„e at 1 ſometimes diteQed to de doene! about the m, to 
© prevent abortion. See Supplement, article Er EsSGS(ͥ§ 
AFFECTION&, ia a proper ſenſe, denotes an ab oto pads 

liar to fome ſubjeQ, and 2 5 from tbe 7 85 Wo or W e 
thereof. See ATTRIBUTE.” 7 25 


ee ee Laus; N * to > alle 
the ſubje& being here ſuppoſed in ſome mealure affefed, or 


# added on, neee n W "Ih 


10 is ſenſe, 4 "ion is onymous with Property, or Wh 
what the ſchoolmen call 3 guarto modo. 

Fhiloſophers are divided as to the doctrine and diviſion of 4 
25 g to Ariſtotle, they are Go Ta! Gee 


fried few and 
vide 


fel nul; 
: and external; as place, 1 5 time. 
; According ; 2 1 ; Aﬀe/tions are bettet dib ided into 

le. or united, Supe or 1 under the firſt come 
| T9, Tally, He, and time ; under the ſecond, mation, 
al . lingius, then, ems to reje& finiteneſs from the number 
+.0 

and 


„ . * 55 3s * 


8 3 


Million.; and and Ai 41 the Petipatetics, quantity, 
the difference i is not irteconcileable; ſince 
X body to be figite 3 nor Ariſtotle, 
And his followers, tha po N and quale: only they 
. have not made FT heads * titles for theſG. 
ICE are alſo diſtinguiſned into choſe of bady, anc cho 
A, 
ETIONS. are. certain modifications thereof ; be- 
5 ** 1 Fotp by 8 in virtue whereof, 4 bady 
0, to 12 ſo and ſo diſpoſ 
. of Body are 12 ſubdivided into ping” 


d [ec * 
Pi eicher f "OL n the 


N my FRCTIONs: are thoſe which Ti 
> val as. quantity, and 2 7 7 ot from that of 
and power; or from both together ; 48 . 
1 oy 3 


Ts, 
clingius d des 25 r 


2. 


RY 


or deriuntive, N 'are thoſe which: [Hil 

/ l tity 7 

. * 4 ; of- 2.85 s AE a be 88 J A 
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* Tx $1 0 
 » 1 y 5 Fe > + 
* « 
+ Weick, / Fi 4 - N 


as 8 8 4 : = 


| Hechanical AFFECTIONs. See Mzcnanicai 


2 See DristAsE, Sc. 


| arraer, i6 ew.” 1 De article Area. - a, 
AFFIANCE, in law, the plighting of troth wad a man 


and a woman, upon an agreement of marriage to be had be-|AFFIRMATION, in law, ſignifies the ratifying « W confirming . 


AEF INAG E is ſornetimes uſed, ir 


A Db 


>, bilitys n Cauley; bnity, laben rom 


e as _— and irregularity from quali ty, as health, 
ſtrength, &c... 


 AxpxeTiOns. of Mind : are what we more uſually call paſſions | 


See PASSION. 

Aﬀettion. . 

AFFECTION is more. peculiarly uſed, in medicine, for a mor- 
"bid, or preternatural ſtate of the body, or. ſome of its apt 


Thus we fay, an hypochondriacal, an 
by ſterical Action. And, in like manner, ſuch a 


The ſick are frequent! miſtaken as to the place affected, by 
© reaſon, of the conſent between the ſeveral parts, which often 
makes a diſorder in one part be felt in another. ö 
Hppocbondrincal AFFECTION. . "Top HYPOCHONDRIACAL. 
Hyfterical AFFECTION, Ce. HysSTERic, Cc. 
AFFEERORS®, ArFERATORES, in law, perſons appointed 
* court: lets, and other places, upon oath, to ſettle and mo- 
_ derate the fines of ſuch as have committed faults arbitrarily 


© puniſhable, or which have no n e, ſet down 15 ſta-| 


_ tute. dee F 


by The word is formed, according to Cove, of the French 
e affirm ; by reaſon thoſe appointed to this office do 
#2 „ upon their oaths, what penalty they think, in con- 
"A, the offender hath deſerved, Others berter "terive i it 
from 'affeurer, a word, in the cuſtomary of Normandy, 
rendered, by the Latin interpreters, taxare, to ſet the price 


INE. 


tween them. | 
2 FIDATIO Di ſignifies an oath taken b by the lord 
arFID/ iament ; thus called in the Ret. Parl. Hen. 
DATUS, or AFFIDIATUS, in our law-books, denotes 
pdt by fealty. 
4 dati are not properly vaſſals, but SE or 3 


lo vow fealty to, and put themſelves under the protection | 
© another. * 


called commendiai i, and recommendati. 


b AFIDAVIT, an oath, in writing, ſworn-before | ſome perſon| 


who hath authority to take ſuch oath ; and made uſe of, and 


part of. 
1 — body s affetted,; i. e. indiſpoſed, or ſeized with a diſeaſe. 


of à ching; as @fiimare, indicare, &c.— Kitchin joins the 
three n. as e We” amerciatores, 2 50 | 
teren. Ap | 


AF F 


matrimony, but alſo that contracted by a criminal commerce; 

with this difference, that this laſt does not extend beyond the 

_ ſecond generation; whereas the other, as has been obſerved, 
reaches to the fourth. .. .. 

The canoniſts diſtinguiſh three ſpecies of Aſfnity Ehe frft, 
that contracted between the huſband and the re ations-by 
blood of his wife; and between the wife and the ri by 
blood of her huſband. <_. 

The Wn between the huſband and. thoſe Ned to o his 
wife by marriage; and the wife, and thoſe ſo related to er 
huſband. | 
The third, between the hulband ood the relations of his wiſe 8 
aeg ;-and the wife, and the relating of her huſband's re- 

ations. 

By the fourth council of Lateran, held i in 1213. it was de- 
creed, that none but the firſt kind was any real Afnity; the 
reſt being mere refinements, which ought to beds a G. 
non debet, Tit. de Conſang. & Afin. 

The degrees are reckoned after the fame manner in Affinity, 
as in conſanguinity ; and therefore differently in the canon 
law from what they are in the civil law. 

The Romaniſts talk of a ſpiritua! Afnity, eontracted by che 
ſacrament of baptiſm, and confirmation. — In that church, a 
godfather may not r with his got-daughter, without a 
diſpenſation, | 

AFF IRMATION, Arn rio a poſitive propoſition, al- 
leging the truth or reality of ſomething. 

Affirmation is defined, by the logicians, an act whereby we at- 

tribute one idea to another ; as ſuppoling ĩt to belong, or agree 

+ thereto.—As when, conceiving perfection toagree to the Deity, 
we ſay, God is perfect. 


This, on other occaſions, - is called enmciation, propeition, 
compoſition, and Judging. 


former law, or judgment. | 
We ſay, to affirm a judgment; the houſe of lords, on an ap- 
peal, affirmed the lord chancellor's decre. | 
AFFIRMATION is alſo uſed, in grammar, by ſome late rafiders 
upon that art, for whit is Aal ly called a verb; in regard the 


office of that part of e is to exprety' what we * or 
attribute to any ſubject. 


ArrIRMATION is alſo uſed be a ſolemn: "Yet of . 
In this ſenſe they amount to the ſame with what are otherwiſe . 


the truth, allowed to be uſed by the Quakers, inſtead of 5 


oath, © which they hold ablolutely unlawful. bad uke. dee 
QUAKER. 


\This people, by their refuſal of all cathse- * lable Ae 


' fead in court, upon motions z though not allowed: upon] 


g 
In en Chancety ie an davit-0 oe, under the di. 
rection of a maſter. _ 457525 6 fie s 


| AFFILIATION, ApriuraTao, in middle-age writes, hel oath: 


In 1695. they. alfo 8 by a temporary a, that their 5 
ſolemn Affirmation ſhould: be — in all caſes where an 


ſame with adoption. 


Among the antient Gauls, Affiliation was a ſort of adoption | 
only practiſed 208 the 7 reat.—It was performed with mi- 
t 


ita ceremonies : e father preſented ; a battle-ax to the per · 
ſon he was to adopt for his ſon, as an intimation that he was 


to preſerve the effects he thus * * to n * by 
arms. 


"refining of metals. N 

AFFINITY * properly in orts a.rel uy 8 between ] 
one of two parties married, and 19 kindred of, the other 
party. N ode "io avg $ TY q 

© The n ds oft" to; and : 


inis, boundary, limit: by malte the lawyers ſay, that 
one of the families here es to the Gods of the 
bother: Dad duct cognationes per nuftias copulantur, & 
24 altirius canationis fnem accedit. Or, as another expreſſes 
it, Nu e cognationis fines in unum locum conferuntur. | 


| hs Which ſenſe the word ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from con- 
aguinity, Which! is a relation by blood... 


Drain marriage is expreſly prohibited, which yet Ro not . 
at all prohibited by the law of nature. Thus, I t. Chap.“ | 
XVIII. ver. 16, a man was forbid to marry his brothers“ 
widow, unleſs. he died without iſſue; in which caſe, it be - 


came e 
e er, while ſhe was living, ver. 18. which was not 
acob. ; 
Ie 1 "ade, | is Glent, on this heads wad Popinian| 

is the firſt who. mentions it-z on oceaſion of the marriage of 
Caracalla.— The lawyers who came after him ſtretehed the 


foot with nature. See ADOPTION.) + 


Affnity, according to the modern canoniſts, renders. mar- 
180 unlawful to the fourth generation, ineluſiye 3 but this 


i ſecondary or nr met e 
Meus, 


It is. "kirtber 60 80 obſerved. tha 


en W, 


this > impediment of mar- 


altera 


thing it,. 
= Mofaical law there are ſeveral "degrees of Affinity, 


6m as a duty. So it was forbid to marry his e Jaw or e 
forhiddep before. the laws) as ee len the inſtance of bo 


trouble 3 particularly tor declining the oath. of allegiance, in 
the time of king Charles II.—But, by an act paſſed Annes 

1689. it was decreed,” that their ſolemh declaration of 
allegiance and fidelity . ſhould * . inſtead ah an 


oath 18 by law. required; except in criminal caſes, upon 
juries, and in places of profit and truſt” under the go- 

vernment. In this form-:—1, A. B. do declare, in the pre- 
5 455 ＋ er God, the im of. the frat of. what 1 foy, 


This 28 was afterwards continued ; 5 a lat, 3 * 5 
petual.— But this form not being ſuch as was deſired, and 

ving, in reality, all the eſſentials of an oath; they applied 
to the parliament for an alteration, which they obtained 
Ante 1721. when the following forin was ſettled, to their 
general ſatisfaction; via .I, A. B. de fi ucerely, ſolemnly, and 
truly, declare and affirm.— Which is che form no uſed, in 
the ſame manner, and under the ſame limitation, with the 
former. Any perſon depoſing, upon his ſolemn Affirmation, 


AFF MTV E, in in e Ge. is e af. 2 di- 5 
tion, or the like, which import eee or oy 210 | 

In which ſenſe, the word flands oppoſed to negative. ' | 

here are univerſal affirmative propoſitions 3 and ch, 01 

ally, are the firſt of ſyll See SYLLOGI8M, 4: 

In algebra we have alſo affirmative or politive quantities x! See 

QpanTITY, and PosiT y.. . 


Ses CHARACDER.: * 


7. 

e term v ee = 3 alſo 0 bbb! 

Tus we e affirmative is the more probable. _ 
. were ſo maan votes, or voices for the 2 

1 4 


bonds of Affinity ſo far, that they placed adopron on the gm 3 16 all applied, in tha Roman inquiſi- 


tion, to ſuch heretics as own: the etrors and opinions they are 


charged withal ; and maintain the ſame, in their examination, | 
with firmneſs and reſolution, 


to be underſtood of direct Affinity, and got of that which AFF ORESTING,/AFPoRz5r A710, the eg gran. to, 
foreſt. Sce Fokker. 


Ia chis/fenſe, the word ftands 6 oppoſed 0 define, Ses 
\ Dg AFFORESTING, 


lige. docs not only e. an 
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8 4 i Formed Far the French Pre; which e 
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—— n E lands, an 50 
Webnvert them to 29 of their propkietors, under th 
- iome-andquality of fen or fouralle lun. 


PoRLIEY. 


One or more perfor. 

This according to the lawyers, may be done with 
\ ſpoken, or a blow truck. —As, Where a man 
A 


a word 
ws himſelf 


Faticur. 


che ſame thin 
. AFFNON TE“, 2, bb. \ in inderfiood of anitials borne in 
|: ain e t 2s "Ve with their beads rartied toward|/ 


- AFILIAT ON. See the article AFFILIATION. root but the common opinion is right, which makes it a 
AFRICAN Company. See the article COMPANY, | fungus.—It is brought from the — being found in 
AFT. See ABarT. et | Muſcovy and Tartary; though an inferior ſort alſo ages — 
AFTER-BIRTH, among midwives, the coat, or membranes - . the 2 and the mountains of Dauphiné, and 

wherein the ſcætus is incloſed in ntero. | is white, light, tender, ſmooth, brittle, of a — 
It is thus called, by reaſon it comes away ſue time after "the taſte, pungent, and a little ſiyptic. bis was what the an- 


Omni 
| - The ae Hen al 
: 


a 


1 ob the primitive days the 


2. che tho, 6 


each other. This is otherwiſe called confronte. 


Te word is French; and literally ſignifies the ſame. | It | br 


of 'ad, to; and unt, forehead. 


| feetus3 by way of a ſecond birth, or deli 
+ -Phyſicians uſually call it the ecandine. 


Placenta uterina, popularly 


- DWE. + 


0 Arr3z-vanns are pains Flt in the loins, roo ding, Ge. afer 


| See the article 5 
A of AFrxAriignt, in law, an . put upon 


ttrike a farimoothen £7 


7 prieſt, named Leontius, whos to remove all occaſion of ſuſpi- 
con, offered to mutilatebimſelf, to preſerve his beloved com- 


Sf RIC, in pharma 


- tients called the female For the male, 
pe 1 : Ca female Agaric.. For the male, it was uſually 


ed the tub ce. lever nas all 
| In bratest ddenominato che l, ot See He Au, 
Dr. 


4 + nr ther 
i deter. yy yn F * 
27233 was A name gens — 4 


eſſes 3 who, devoting themſelves to 3 . 
took up their abode with the miniſters, GIN yoo © 
their functions. MS FO OR | | 


In the fervor of ce piety, au hy 


dalous in theſe focicties ; — they afterwards d wenerated ; into 
lidertiniſm: inſomuch, chat St. Jerom aks, wi indignation, 
unde Agopetarum peſts in eccleſias introiit? "This gave occaſion | 


to councils to ſuppreſs them.—St. Alda mentions. a 


baren a Hind of fungous excreſcence, OW. 
ing on the-trunks e ene of ſeveral . 


d on the larch · tree | 
This is alſo called Fungus, arici, by way of contradiſtinction 
* the mineral Ws. 3 derives its name from 


. Giles ook 4s for a 


rough, f and woody, and was gcnerally excluded out 
of phyſic, being 2 uſed in dyeing. It is probable, this latter 
wa what groms on cl oaks ant beet tree, the former only 
on 


: Agaric was à medicine in mighty uſe an > the antients, not 


only for the purging of phlegm, but in all þ 7 hea proceed- 


the birth is brought away. Ste DRLIYERV. 

ſeem to ariſe Ho, a diſtention of the 
— in time of delivery, ard are ſeldom Weezer unleſs 
ated by a detention of the lochia—To prevent them, 
of ſweet-almonds, vs ne eee 
" Be c. are uſually preſcribed. 


of the} 


ing from humours, and, obſtructions: as the epilepſy, 
madneſs, aſthma,&c,—Yet the r that it weakened 
the bowels, and purged too violent They had divers corre&- 
ors for it; theſe were chiefly of F kind - but Dr. 
Quincy fays, that the beſt oy is, to baniſh it fot good and all, 
ice * almoſt done ; for that it rather 


7d NE eo 3 
AgTER- MAT R, _ | we after. grub, or ſe- them; being very nauſcous, 
5 — . ts i or 2 Brass or Nubble cut alter} and but 1 1— g w in its operation, and, by ſtaying 
I do long in the ſtomach, exciting terrible nauſeas, followed by 
the e ee ene e "ſweaty, ſyncopes, and hnguors, which laſt a long time. 
I By a chymical ſolution, it paſſes almoſt wholly into oil: it 
þ yields no volatile falt, but abounds with a ſort of flaky . 


br eas of ,courte(y, to Teyi 
== E any . conmand. 
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** 


* the b 
4031 of A810. Bec the article ESL IHE BY. es, 
AGAPES®, or AA, in church-h 
. * n 
—— ermed of & Oreck oper, bor, aueh, | 


ana, dilipe; 1 love. 
2 * cis n Wont feandal: 


« 
4 . 
* 


e offence z but, in furs at the  heathens- began to tax ol 
ham ”w_ impurity.—This 8 to a reformation "; 

— ape. xD fd 5 

2 kik of charity, with which £m uſed "Ay En 


3 4 kus. af tek 


2 ae 4 3 


given between different ſexes ;. and it was ex-| - 
to have any beds, or couches; for the conveni-] - 
== ould be Wifpoted to eat more avtheir eaſe. : 


W — K phlegm : as to texture, it ſeems. much ro reſemble 

ocy 

"'We'read of Pilulz 'de erich, and Traches of Agoric ; but 
ey are diſuſed.Aguric is allo an ingredient in the theri- 


ca Andromachi, where it is admitted in quality of a cordial; 
. e ee 

ve. 
N is alſo a dent un ven to an concretion, 
of the colour and ceonſiſtence of coagulated mille; which, by 


drying, eras i white, light, friable mals, not unlike the vege- 

"table Agurir. 

This is more peculiarly called, mineral: Agaric, Saen Amy 

5 lac lunæ, or maan milk, "+=: $9941. Buda Ge. 
lement, article Lac LuNS.. 


Ther are 3 eie which; — to ther 
different colours, 225 tranſparency, &c.. have different 


** 
s 


eee the abuſes commuted in 


with the 
kl feaft was 
* - but, pow yur ml afterwards made, they were obliped to 


| communicate faſting: ſo that the Ae were poſtponed ill 


> ſacrament was over. 


8 not a com- 


1 onyx, the allen, the back, "and "the "German 


1 er « like nan ad  Voman's Ken wer fr in 
Ls i ng ay ne | | 


names.—The principal may be reduced to theſe four; viz- 


Kor das often 2 end en, "und ir inet gated 
| ;witt ſpots and tains, many of which ſeem very 8 
repreſent woods, rivers, trees, animals, fruits, flowers, '&c.— 

De Boot mentions one, of the fize-of à nail, u N 
: ſhop, with his mitre, was very well rep reſented; and, on 


© fardians, ag fardonyx Avats 4 valuable: te 
latter is of a e ee eee 
dem to have been painted by art.—Pliny, Strabo, and Ci 
cero, ſay, that Polyorates* 5 ring wars fardonyx. Ber Sar 
DONYE;, wh. ot. © 
Authors alſo ſpeak of Roman g ats 4 nn 
' fardonyx Heats, Sc. Tbe a fea e Aar, ſpot: 
de wich poidts of gold, foynd in Candiz z and called /- 
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AGE 


Spies and — has a whole chapter of th vi | 
tues of Agats. - : 


2 wu 


no wax will ſtick to. 
The gold n their gold wich an Aga ; ; 
al | whence the nee, made uſe of on that occaſion, is alſo 


called. an gat. . 
M. Boyle takes Agats to have been nd of ſeparate beds, 


1 
1 
g 
5 


to coagulate into a ſtone. The ſame author obſerves, that 
the fire will purge away the colours of Ayat : he alſo men- 
tions an Feat with a moveable ſpot, or cloud, in it. 

M. du Fay has given the art of ſtaining Agats with divers 
beautiful colours. Vid. Mem. Acad. R. an. 1728. p. 71. 

+ The figures and ramifications of Agats,' whathin natural or 

artificial, may be diſcharged' with aqua fortis. Vid. eund. 

ibid. an. 1733. p. 38. See Supplement, articles Tg 
and SARDONIX, _ 5 

AGE, properly denotes the natural duration of the life of man. 

 SeeLire. 

The ordinary Age of mankind . has been occaſionally varied, 
in ſuch manner as to afford a fine inſtance of the wiſdom of 
Providence. 

Ave is alſo uſed, in chronology, for a century or a ſyſtem, or 
period of an hundred years. See the article CENTURY. 


and differs from generation. 
Act is alſo underſtood of a certain ſtate or portion of the or 
L174 infancy, youth, manhood, and old Age. 
Infancy, or childhood, Preritia, extends as far as the four-: 
teenth year. 
'Youth, adoleſcence, or the Age of puberty, commences at 
14, and ends at about 25. 
Manhood, or the virile Age, terminates at 50. 
Old Age, ſenectus, ſucceeds, which is the laſt : ah fins! 


divide this into two; calling it decrepit Age, after 7 5. See 


LonGazvirty. 


Kin 


lege ; the horſe being an animal that remarkably ſhews the 


| We have charaKhriſtic from his teeth, hoofs, coat, tail, and 


2 The firſt year he has his foal's teeth, which are only gint- 
ers and gatherers: the ſecond, the four foremoſt c 
and appear browner and bigger than the reſt: the pig 

be changes the teeth next to theſe; leaving no apparent 
foal's teeth, but two on each fide above, and two below: 
the fourth year, the teeth hext to theſe are changed, ind no 

 foal's teeth are left, but one on each ſide above and below: 

"at five years, his foremoſt teeth are all changed, and che 
tuſhes on each ſide are ogg thoſe which come in the 

Places of the laſt foal's teeth, "ay. hollow, and having a 

little black fpeck in the midft ; which is called the — 

in a horſe's mouth: this continues till eight years of Age. 

At ſtt years, he puts out new tuſhes; ne 

appeats a little cirele of young ' at the bottom of the 
tuſh ; the tuſhes, withal, being white, ſmall, ſhort, and ſharp. 


„ ale Do LIE BF de 


os . 


£ 


TS 


ISIS 


mark in the mouth appears very plain.—At-eighty, all his 
| teeth are full,” ſmooth 1 2 ad 5 the ph ty diſ- 
"\cernible ; © the - tuſhes looking yellowiſh, At nine, the 
foremoſt teeth ſhew longer, yellower,. and fouler, than be. 
fore; and the tuſhes become bluntiſh.—At ten, no holes 
are felt on the inſide of the upper tuſnes; which till then 
are very ſenſible: add, that e begin to be crooked, 
A0 hollow. At eleven years, his teeth are very long, 
yellow, black, and foul; but he, will cut even; and his 
teeth ſtand rectiy oppoſi te to one another. —At twelve, 
the upper teeth hang over the nether.—At thirteen, 
. the tulkes are worn cloſe to his chaps, if he haye 


8 


32. 


, 


” well- -ſounding, it is a ſign of oath : on the contrary, 


Les has always been eſteemed for ben, i being a fone tha 


| Other beaſts of game, have different denominations, according 


or ſtrata, of fine clay or earth, brought by a petrifying liquor |. 


LI which ſenſe, Age amounts to much the ſame with qu 1 


dinary life of man: which is divided into four different Ages ; 3] 


Ace, in horſemanſhip, makes à conſiderable point of 3 | 
1 op of bis Years, by correſpondent. alterations in his | 


P=PY 
. 
q — 
% 


near Which 


A ſeven years, the teeth are all at their growth, and the | 


| 
21 much riddenʒ otherwiſe ey will be Hack, Souls, and ; 13 
1 3 As to the hoof.— f-.it be Ando ch, 'maiſk hallbw, and 1 


A E 


meanelled, either with white" or black, all ae may be in- 

fallibly concluded extremely aged. 

Nr a horſe being young, the bars of bis mouth are ſoft 
and ſhallow ; otherwiſe they are deep, and feel hard and 

rough. See Bas. 

AGE, in hunting, is an article bf eonſeyuence.—Deer; and 


0 


to their Age; which ſee, under the article HUNTING. - 
The Age of a hart, Cc. is chiefly Judged oy by -the furniture 
of his head. 

The firſt head, called, in fallow deer; Brither ; j and, in 7 
deer, Pricks ; does not come till the ſecond year of their Age : 
the next year, they bear four or ſix ſmall branches; the fourth 
year, eight or ten; the fifth, ten or twelve the ſixth fout- 
teen or ſixteen ; the ſeventh year, they bear their heads beamed, 
branched, and ſumed; as much as ever they will be, The 
| huntſmen have ſeveral other marks whereby to know an old 
hart without ſeeing him; as, the flot, entries, abatures, foils, 
fewmets, gate, and fraying poſts. 

Aon of the Moon, in aſtronomy, is underſtood of the nactber 
of days elapſed ſince the laft conjunction, or new moon; 
called alſo her quarter. See COMJUNCTION, and A- 
Ii. 

To find the Moon's Ao]; ſee the article 8 1 85 

AGE, in chronology, and antiquity, is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of 
the time paſſed fince the creation of the world. 

The ſeveral Ager of the world may be dee to three 
rand epochas; viz. the Age of the law of nature, from 

Adam to Moſes, —The Age of the Jewiſh law, from Moſes 
to- Chriſt, —And the Age of grace, ſrom Chriſt, to the 
| preſent year. The firſt Age, according to the Jews, con- 
ſiſted of 2447 years; according to Sellger, of 24523 and 
according to Uſher, 2513.— The ſecond Age, n 
to the Jews, conſiſted of 1312 years; according to 
liger, of 1508; and according to Uſher, of 1491 —Of 
the third Age, there have elapſed 1750 years; though this, 
too, is controverted by chronologers. etavius will have 
our Saviour to hive been born four years before the 
vulgar epocha; on which footing, the year 1749. ſhould | 
be 1753. according to Cappella, it ſhould be 1754. and, 
according to Baronius and Fealiger, 275%, See NCARNA 

"TION 
The Romans di Ainguiltied the time that preceded them, into 
three Ages; the obſcure or uncertain Aęi, which reached down 
as low as Ogy es, king of Attica; in whoſe reign the deluge 
happened. in Greece. The fabulows,_ or or heroic Age, which 

ended at the firſt Olympiad; and the Hforical „which 

commenced at the building of Rome. 

Among the poets, the four Ages of the woild ar . 

the ſiluer, the brazen, and the iron 4 Fee . Metamor- 

; phos of Ovid, Lib. I. or rather | n in, bis poem, 

Ef * K νæ = Opera to gies, ver. 108, &c. He i is. the 

firſt that has deſcribed the four Ages, and the beſt. 

The Eaſt- Indians alſo” reckon four Ages ſince the beginning. 

Elbe fiſt, which they repreſent, as à ſort of golden Are, 

- laſted, according to them, 17 28000 years ; in, this the god 

Brahma was born, and the . were all Fans their man- 

ners were innocent: they were exempt from diſeafes, and 

© lived 400 years. —In the ſecond Age, hich laſted 1296000, 

their Rajas were born: vice now crept into the world; mens 

lives were fallen to 300 years, and their 1ze retrench pro- 

portionally. Under the hid. Age, which laſted 8064900 

© years, vice being more inckeaſed, men only attained t0.200 

ears. The laſt Age is that wherein we now Ms of which 

4027200 years are already.gone ; and the life of man funk. 

to one fourth of its original duration. 

Act of Medals. See the article Mp. 

Aon, in law, is particularly underſtood bal a eel ſtate or 
time of life, wherein a perſon. js qualified for 8 9 

of civil lociety, which before, is want of Jean, and d 

tion, he was incapable of, 

By the common e, thers "a are two ebe Ages 1 in man: 
at fourteen, F dt e v at twe -one 

8 4 Ae e of. 1 ty 
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In a woman, there 3 aptient! 
ſeven years, . her father .migh t di ah 8 tenanis 
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de joints be all plain, he may be fiſteen. 
4% þ he eyes being round, full, and 2 i the 
are over them filled, ſmwprh; and eren with bis 
and no wrinkles to be * 88 eicher We or above 3 3 Are 
of auth. 

5% The ſkin 2 

and thumb, and let 
Place, and remain 


marks 
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young. 
22 A dark-colour'd horſe, ering 8 K 


| or under the main FI or 3, Whit 
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„ and | "manor for aid to hah gt f 151 at thoſe = ſhe may. . ä 


2 dry, fpul, and ruſty; it is a mark of old Age. wt $4 
. i 15 by the ſtern thereof, cloſe. 3. 
and griping it between the 
IS and thumb; if. a joint be felt to ſtich out more than : 
..the reſt, the bigneſs of a nut, the borſe is under den: but i 
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ke that 


mples;; 
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ſent te to maätrimon t nine years old ſhe is dowabl 
hes 7? of Within a a year after, ſthe'is Taid to be x: Pro: 
Fdalem, & virum Juſtinere—At twelve. years, ſhe is 
able fnall to ratify, and. confirm her formei conſent to ma- 
trimony Ar ores; the * may take her : Tands ir into F r.own 
43 hands # and 3 be obt 'of ward, it 12 Foy at this Abe 
ne etor's RT, ſixt en l Foul be out 
„ though at th e death. of. er. * n ' the was 
: wt $ Pay » the' Felton. 6s 
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L t, then t 
”" thkt" a „ hufband * 40 Perform 1 
teen b years, © the: may: © Aliegate OWE Pha : ” 266 
ments. . 4 
For n man; the 0 of twelve e years Yiads ta i JEATANCE b 
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ny with 3 * ee g 1 middle-age 28 the ſame with A e 
At fourteen, à man ent to marriage, as ] © PIT, 
v0 Hm Seen ought to be ſworn to the AGSERIUM. ber AGISTMENT. e » 
_ e. Edw. J. ſtat, 3-—At the Age of — a| AGGLUTINANTS “, AGELUTINANSIG, th cos 
man was obliged. to be a knight, if he had twent a ſpecies 'of rengthening medicines, - whoſe office and 12 
A Wo ſes or for: term of life, my I © felt ip to bene bs the ſolid parts of the body, b and thus te. 
A But this ſtatute i repealed, 17 Car. I. cap. Ga cruit, and ſupply the place of what is worn „and waſted, 
* 4 A alſo enables him to make contract, and ma- | in the animal actions. 
his own ; which, till that time, he cannot do * des Eluat, ure moſt of them of Ge plaritous kind, vor fu 
i beute ef thoſe who deal with him. e Lady form themſelves into jellies, and gummy conſiſtencies: 
Abe Met of twenty-four years enables A man to enter into 1 _— the name . 18 formed of ad, to; 
der of religion, without. conſent of parents, anno 4 e glue. See Grun, AGCLUTINATION. 
"He W. cap. | 83 and uſe of Aggintinants, ſee STRENGTH. 
2 TRIES. ron ; » th 6 Ly 
| * FINE 5 e a petition, ons made The 127 e which come under this cla, found 
185 dene b = ds e Us him by defcent; r veſting, in the fi We are iſing -Zlaſs, olibanum, gum Arabic, dra- 
7980 1 * the action may reſt al be come to full e.. This the L caſſia, lag, vermicelli, pulſe, comfrey, plan- 
Court. in molt caſes, ought to grant. 


It is otherwiſe in the civil law 3 which ' cbliges ebildren in! 
their minority to anſwer to. their tutors or Curators. - Bop 
'CunATOR. 

AGIMSO GLANS®*, 6x As AMOGLANE, children of tri: | 
' bute raiſed every third year by the Grand Seignior, among 
re, whom ho lr in his dominions. + 

"oY The word, in its original, fignifies a Barbarian's . child, 

that is, a child not e Turk. It 7 — of two Ara- 

2 words, 1, „EN Agem, which among the Turks ſig - 

ere * 5 among 5 

m worid into Arabs or 
20 Grecians and 8 


+ 
1 


28 * 2% N 
Ide 3 ad for this levy. take them. by} 
* force even out of the houſes of Chriſtians; always claiming} 
one in three, and pitching upon ſuch 20 ſeem the handſomeſt, 1 


ON 3 
Tbeſe are immediately convey to Gallipoli or Conſtanti- 
nople; where they are firſt circumciſed, then inſtructed in 

_ . © the Mabometan faith, taught the Turkiſh „ and the 
er of war; till fuch time as they become of age to 
bear arms: and out of theſe the order of * is ö - 


5 * See JANIZARY. | KY 
proper dor the army, 3 ng | 


Such as are not j 
in the loweſt and moſt erik ages . er 


| 5 literally, denotes the a of join. 


the Greeks; the former . 
and Agem: 


401 


ing, or e two bodies together, by means of a pro- 
r gluten, 1 Apr dee Cauur, Grü, S 
k medicine, the term is peculiarly uſed for the appoſition 
or adherence of new ſubſtance; or the giving a greater con- 
e 8 the animal Aus, to fit m the more for nou- 


AGORAYVATION *, the af: of Is a crime, 


or the puniſhment thereof. See Ca and Pom: 


MEET» 4 5 

> Tha yo, ip compounded of ad, to; [nhl e, Jars 

grievous. __ 
' Aegravation, in the Romiſh canon-law, is particularly uſed AGLI 
for an eccleſiaſtical cenſure, threatening an excommunication ple 
© three admonitions uſed in vain. ; 2 

From Aggravation, they proceed to re- ravation ; which * 
= 5 laſt , j EXCOMMUNICA- 4 

AGGREGATE *, the fum, or alt of ſeveral thing . Wl 

M2 or added together. | 

* The word is formed of ach to and grew, greg, « flock, or 


company 
1 N ate An, or aſſemblages of particles, 


5 geg bound together by the de h of atttac- 


bing and  ſellim ok. 
i - among de, are calle e 
Fc ten. 


©  "NGEXT and Fatunt, N . 2 perſon . 1 9 
**ox gives, ſomething io himſelf ;' fo that he/is_ at the ſame; 


de Kiteben, fables, 69%. | Schr EOATio, n phyſics, a be. 3 
9 Wers, in phyſics, that whereby 2 wing is, Ane, _ cies of union, yeni ſeveral 0nd which have no natu- hes 
or effected: ; or Me which has a power whereby it 2c on Ma dependence, of connexion with one another, are collected nan 
another 3 or by its action induces ſome change — i cher, ſo as in ſome ſenſe to conſtitute one. See Un rox. the 
Tbe word Agent is uſed e with. eien; and in R aer. 2 heap of land, or a mae of ruins, are Horns by 4. of ; 
contradiſtinction to tent. See FFICIENT, SSLVE &c. _ groge : oa ma 
> Pike ſchools divide gents into natural and ung | 0 __ | acoxzearION 2 uſed bene for Nori * 
W or Pen A&ENTs, are, thoſe: immediately. deter- Seer s der 
-- - mined by the Author of nature, to produce one ſort of We fay, to be of a company, or commun it, b PR. . by 
elfe; with an incapacity to produce the con there-] 3 —— 10 or bor robe 8 to the 1 y. of 2 

| —Such is hich. s 18 ega are frequently made of houſes 
fi” 2 Y ; fire, which only heats, and does - RR | or uni he hereof, whey All dee e lagu ane 
Free ot —— Acrur, ö thit which ma ally. do —— 1 0 
Ia any thing,” or the oppaſite thereof ; as. 31 7 . AGGRESSOR, in law, he, of two contending parties, who beg 
any prede termination, but from choice. Such! is the mind I the 1 or attack j 3 or who began. the quarrel, en- | ** 
of d to be Which either ill, | counter, or differene. ; 

; bb: E 3 may will, or. nill, the ſame. In 579 matters, it” 1 ys ben inquired who was the * 
- Natural Mentis, are bbc ided in anivoe 1j "HOT I Bu 
n FA -—Þ e "Mets of into, kind as. or Abit DE, "RI our antient cuſtoms, 2 8 ſo {h 
kth and denomination 12 the 0 8 and 9 N that whoever Kill'd dim was to pay ho mul& for. his A 

. . | ; t 
„ Ge. from] 2G Two agree. pam Z; nd bs Seng by 

OV 3 e | of 
mary, AN As; 's ttt © ad ak $1 

The the 9 of an oaks Viz. « th it be e ous to AG : ee e aQive babitude, 4 
5 80 Rr diſtinct from it, have a 8 over eee or diſpoſition, of the” e and Parts deſigned for 1 
= of ativity, and a proportion; or rate of acting. | Uh 
AGENT 5 25 uſed for a perſon entruſted 17 the manage- AGIL 4 1 5 5 antient Wether | 4 bayward;, bf A 
ment of affair, 3 Fe com 3 A cattle in a common field. bee Har- W. 

1 _ In which ſenſe, the word. A &3 with Zepity, proctretor, AGIO'®. m in | + 5; | * 
Fut, Factor 1 Mm © l bs evihinerss; is a term uſed; chieny in Holland, AG 
» RA is em 8 AE Venda Venice, tor the difference berween the d ine of bank tic 

, Unes. - See Excungunne eee Train _ 1 
AT AGENTS. 5 1 e | | W nn „dee Agnes Ealy, 0 0 
; = Lg a of Pr / Hill % you gg Fe — AG 19TMENT » 1 Aonrgen, or gr, in ji 


| law, ine 3 * and feeding the cattle of ſtrangers 
in the king's fo reſt, and gathering ide money due for the 


flame. 

+, "Oh or fly apps be fide French Gift 
a. bed, or lying place: though Kennet excepts to this 2 

5 chovſes rather to derive it from Ager; the field, or feeding- 


+ $4.5 


95 uy time both the oer of giver, and the receiver or rty r 55 3 iain ment. to have een . 
pe t0:—Such Þ 4 omar), when The 9m” 55 vn, de ſame with 8 fem, Ae. prof of bo 
RJ 'part of her huſband's inheritance | ; _ feeding cattle on wy A 1 of ground. * 
e 4 OMETRIA'*, A defebt i in point. t of g ometr „ or. a de- Ant apc. 28 * Ty metaphorically. for A charge, or bu d 
1 from : . fit” ences gr concluſions Hook ay den on an N . 6 
: 5 Tiens. 3 N | enn this, ſenſe we cet with Jane. . bh 4 
n 7 called 4g ia? the words are bai „ fe 6, churged wieh a tries to keep out the ſea. 80 WW « 

3 : e dnl Ay yard 3th 1 Terre 4giflatd, are lands whoſe : F Ovners Are bound to keep | 

3 Toys, nn — aa I ee 1 
=_ © © Soqws fave coniplat . tur: Anh A 1 TOR, or Abrerarol e Ito TY 
ä bh ag W dee 755 Te, See Gakes in the cattle nd to d feed thereip 3; takes: oa | Ac 


ACN. 


0 Parr Une! and "receives for the king's uſe, all fach} 
tack-money as becomes due on that account. 
In Engliſh, they.are otherwiſe called, Guef-takers, or Gift-|. 


four, in every foreſt, where his majeſty has any . 
gee PANNAGE. 
Their function is termed Axiſiment, anl Ariftage... 


AGITATION,  AGITATIO,. properly ſigniſies ſhaking 3. or 


. 


2 reciprocal motion of A body this way and that, See} 
_ Motion. vi 
| T he prophets, quakers, 172 prieſteſſes, oe. were ſub- 
ect to violent Agitation | 

Among phyſiologiſts, the fo" is ſometimes appropritted 
to that ſpecies of earthquake, called Tremor, or Arietativ. 
See EARTHQUAKE. 


commotion of the parts of any natural body. 


© Agitation of the particles. 


of beaſts in the foreſt, See Dir Tr. ' 
AGITATORS, in our Engliſh affairs, were certain ns. [ 
Fre by the army in 1647. to take care of the intereſts 
thereof 

Crane! leagued himfelf with the Agitaters, whom he found [ 

to have more intereſt than the council of war, —The i- l 
tators undertook to make propoſals relating to the reforma- | 

tion of religion, and the ſtate. | 


and APICES, 


ſame aber. 


Cox ArI. 


themſelves, are contained ; and Agnation, a particular branch 
of Cegnation, which only includes the deſcendants in the |, 
male line. Again, Agnation is properly only a eivil name, | 
in dat of Gens, or family ; C Erne, » natural ne, or | 
derived from blood. 1 
By the law of the twelve «a males and females fuc- || 
ceeded one another, according to the ee | 
and without any regard to the ſex: but the laws wer 


3 afterwards changed: in this reſpect, by the Lex Yoconia.z ths 
women were excluded from the privileges of Agnation, ex- 

0 cepting ſuch as were within the degree of conſanguinity, i. e. 

1- . excepting the ſiſters of him who died abinteſtate; and it was | 


\ hence; that the difference 2 n. —— Ge matt, firſt 
took its riſe. * . F 

But chis differences: was again aboliſhed  Juſtinian 
{inft. 3. 10.) and the ' females were reinſtated, in the 
right of Apnation ;- and all the defcendants on the fa- 
ther's ſide, whether males or fem 


fucceed each _ x Tg 4 according 


Honky ee 
ce, che canto: to be in Las velarions af the 


40 the order 


ola of the father alone e nat bf 
Adoptive children enjoy the-privileges of Apmation 1 bytich 
was called civil. in their reſpect, in expe 6 two n 


which. was nattiral.... wane opt 
AGNOETLA , in. church-hiftory,” a ſect of antient 13 


man nature, was: 
ol the time of the day of judgment 


1 be word is Greek) Ayyanrad, formed of ay0m, 50% 
be ignorant of. 5 


to certain ſolitaries in the neighbourbood of. Jeruſa Wb 
who, in defence hereof, 1 divers texts 0 e 
Teſtament, and ou "others, "this. of St. Mark, 93 


was made” uſe of by the Arians ; and hence the or 


er iy; way e r 


iber; they are made, by letters patent, to the number of 
other Afiaticus, from the brave atchievemetits which the one 


Among the philolophers, it is chiefly uſed for an inteſtine | 


Thus, fire is ſaid to agitate the minute particles of bodies — | 
Fermentation, and erveſcence, are attended with a briſk . 


AGITATION of Beaſts in the Foreſt, antiently ſignified the diſe It is reputed a cooler, and particularly of the genital parts; 


AGLECTS, AGLETs, or AGLEEDS, among forifts, the 5 
' apices, or pendants hanging on the tip-ends of chives, or | - 
flamina; as in tulips, roſes, ſpike-g e. See Cnive, | 


AGNATI, in the Roman law, the male deſcendants from the | 


' Agnati ſtand contradiſtinguiſned from Cagnati,, Which in- | 
clude alſo the females deſcended from the ſame father. See | 


 AGNATION ®, in the civil law, the kinſhip, or relation, | 
between the een of the ſame father, being males, i 


end iſſued only from males. 8 
The word nnen from ad, to; and hk, ö 
to be born. | 
2 differs from „ as the latter is un vniverfal | 


name, under which the whole family, and even the Agnati 


abs © dr Ap ee 


—— 
$ 
_— ra. 


were appointed to 


mother as well as father; r Agnation' to be and 3 


tics, who. maintained that Chriſt, > Consul as to his hu- | 
ignorant of cenain things; e | 


Evlogius, - patriarch * Alexandria,” ee 1 b 


4260 


— 


able Lake me as it were, an additional name, 
155 peculiar to the perſon, and not deſcendible to his iſſue. 
us, one of the Scipio's was named Africames, and the 


= in Africa, and the other in Aſia. 


man names, Thus in- Marcus Tullius Cicero, Martus 


is the prænomen, Tullius the nomen, and: Cicero the 
Agnomen. 


AGNUS: CASTUS , a medicinal ſhrub, ' having a mo» 
nopetalous flower, and a narrow digitated leaf; famous 
among the antients as a ſpecific for the preſervation of 
. chaſtity, and the preventing of all venereal e Ne- 
tions, G. | 

® The Greeks called ie fy vec, chaſte ; which has fnce been 

added the reduplicative Caftzs, q. d. chaſte chaſte. | 

The Athenian ladies, who made profeſſion of chaſtity, lay 


og leaves of Agntes Caftiis, during the feaſt of Ceres. Sce 
EREALIA,. 


and was antiently- uſed in-phyſic, to allay thoſe inordinate 
motions ariſing from ſeminal turgolcences : but 1 it is out of 
the preſent practice. 


AGNUS Dre, in the Romi he” lakes {take of - 


© banner of the croſs, conſecrated in due form by the pope, to 
be diſtributed in preſents among the people, and ſuppoſed to - 
have great virtues annexed to it. 

The name literally ſignifies Lamb of God; this being OY 
an image, or repreſentation of the Lamb of God, who took 
away the fins of the world. 

They cover it up with a piece of uf, cut in form of 
a heart, and carry it very devoutly in their proceſſions. 
— The Romiſh prieſts, ' and religious, make a good pe- 


ing them to others. The pope conſectates freſh ones 

once in ſeven years, the diſtribution whereof belong 
- to * maſter of the wardrobe ; and they are received 
' by the cardinals, with a world of reverence, in their 


antient cuſtom of the church, wherein part of the paſ- 
chal taper, conſecrated on . holy thurſday, was diſtributed 
among the people, to perfume their houſes, fields, &c. in 
order re ey e e e ee 
and tempeſts, 
Acnus Daz i alfo's name larly given to that part of 
the maſs, wherein the prieſt, ſtriking his breaſt three times, 


 -rehearſes, with = loud voice, a prayer beginning with the | 


words Agnus Dei. 
Acnus Sceythicts; See the anticle Zoorur rr. dee allo Sup- 
plement, article BARεr . 


AGON, in antiquity, a diſpute of conteſt for the maſtery, 
either in ſome exerciſe of the body; or of the mind. 


feaſts, and other ceremonies in honour of the gods, or he- 
res 


| - There were all nn eftabliſhes exprefly, and not attached 


Athens; the Agen Nemeeus, inſtituted by the Argians in the 
53d olympiad; the Ag Ohmpins, infltwed by . 
| $39 9 yeats before the firſt olympiad. 
he Romans had alſo ones inflituted har the example of 

the Greeks ; the emperor Aurelian eſtabliſhed the Agon S5 


* 
—— — 
* 


Which was held every fourth A aſter the männer of the 
dolympic games. —Hence, the 
1 numbered by Agonei. 


As on was alſo à miniſter of ferifice, whoſe bulines was to 
ſtrike the victim. 


Tus name fuppofal to hive been deve beef tht lahd- 


ſhall I ſtrike? 
The Agen was alſo called pa, Cuttrarius, and gin. 
| GONALES, in -antiquity, an "epithet given to the Salli, 


FCraliuur. See 8A. 
They were alſo called 
F E where ry 's 


N 


in honour of the god Agoniur,' whom the Romas uſed 


we. 


| ance, {IS 
| "Authors ya gen Nes, Ness . ſome 
derive it from the mount Agonus, rwards called: 2 


cations thereof: = allege, that our 
2 "to his divine natufe, but only ſpoke 


of his human. 


of Meſiah, bur Goc only. | | is the moſt natural 


divines- of thoſe days were induced to 1 55 various. expli- | 


viour here had no]  rizalit, Whereon it was held Others ſuppoſe ir taken from 


Others underſtand it thus, That the Khoi, s of the day of 
boy's ment does not 00 our Saviour conſidered in his qua- 


mat ceremony in the feaſt, where dh prieſt holding the naked 
- knife, and teady to ſtrike, the WMdtim, Which was a fam, 


a 


he Agnomen was the third i ane: als Bo. 8 


wax, ſtamped with the figure of a lamb, ſupporting the 


ny, by ſelling" theſe Agnus Dri's to ſome, and preſent- 


mitres.— Ihis ceremony they pretend to derive from an 


There were Agoxes on certain days, in moſt of the antient ” 


to any other ſolemnity.—Such was the An Gymnicus, at 


> inſtead of luſtray are 


to invoke! you. their undertaking any buſineſs" of import= 


be 1 fo it 1 wo 475 N I 


2 f.. l 


| e „ iv, an ve due, 60 4 , f 


' 


lis, Agen of the ſun: and Diocleſian, the Agon Capitolinus, 4 


li ing rouly to) give ths vole, "he" allied e or An? 5 


conſecrated by Numa 2210 8. oy the go Mars. ſurnamed 


irinates fron the” Mms Bi- 3 
: "Roſinus calls them Amel 5 


w | AGONALIA, in Ay, feaſts celebrated by the Ro- 


mans, in , honiour- of Janus; or, -as ſome will have it, 
XIII. Ver“ 327 that day and hour knoweth, no | 


| -*© many" no not 55 angels who are 1 heaven, neither! 
| *% the Son, but the Father only, ” » The. fame. pallage | 


* 
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> and mowing, See the articles ANURE, PLoven- | tend the general. officers, and receiye 5 Jux their amen, 
| 2 1 Se. ps jw Fo : ben go requires. 6 
Wy C operations of ne 0 belong — ; ben the king's in eld The Aal 21 ints young vo- 
. b . of the productions of particular countries 3” 'as . lunteers of quality to a 5 7 0 oz 
_ 11 vines, | abate, ' aſfron, Oy, woe, King's Aids Je Ca A n 
ES: 26 *h aue Hor, or Adjutant, is a 5 cer | whoſe bulinels is io eaſe 
o "the — art | tranſylanting, pruning the Major of 5 of his d * and + to perform it att his 
= 3 reed . 2 dee 1 Bey a „ „ e AAU MERTCT 
7 6 2 oh Y 4 2% derade r 4 N 4 ira! 7 gd owes: 0 "ng ; Wh e FH} See ri N Y be hes e's = j - Some 


AGRICULTURE » „ 


3 The word is formed, of u. Len Agr 


46 


* N 


ir, markets, G to preach his doctrine; for which jeaſon. 


* and; at Rome, Montenſes. 

N called &, ho Greek aid; combat ; 
„ en Tr N 
_ to their opinion. 
| AGONOTHETA Ao ornETEs, 5 antqut 5 
iſtrate choſen. the Greeks, to &z 4 ve 

. of thett ſacred ay or combats; to defray 
" expences thereof, and to adjudge the prizes to the con- 


2 N 
word is. compounded of «yay, combat, ſacred ſport; 
3871s, he who diſpoſes, appoints, ordains. . | 


hel 


by or; the Romans, the like officer was denominated De-! 


_ and Munerarius.' 


A 3ONY +, AGoNIA, denotes the extremity of pain, or a diſ- 
caſe; when nature makes her leſt effort, or ſtruggſe, to | 


throw off the evil that oppreſſes her. 
* The word is formed from the Greek &yar, certamen, com- 
dat; this + kind of Ariſe between life and death. 


' AGONYCLIT A *, or AGONYCLITES, in antiquity, a ſe, ] 


in the ſeventh century, whoſe diſtinguiſhing principle it . 


2 never to kneel, but to deliver all their prayers ſtanding. 


 GanvetzcTiON. 


* The word is compounded « of the privative particle a, vu, 


knee; and xawo, to bend. 


AGORANOMUS *, in antiquity, a magiſtrate of Athens, | 
. > eſtabliſhed for the maintenance of good order and policy in 


the markets, ſettling the prices of proviſions, and deciding 
© diſpates relating, to buying and ſelling, inſpeRin 


- ,. meaſures, and the like. 


The word is Greek; cc compounded | of ©3090, market; ; and | 


ropes, law 


_ The ps err, among the Greeks was much the ſame with N 


the Curule Agile among the Romans. See EDIII. 
Atiſtotle diſtinguiſhes. two kinds of magiſtrates, the Agora- 


naomi, who had the intendance of the markets; and the A- 


nami, who inſpected the buildings of the basta) cities. 


* AGRARIAN, in the Roman juriſprudence, a denomination” | 
| BY to ſuch laws as relate to the e or * of | 


* The word ia formed of the Latin Aer, field... "It 


- There are fifteen, or twenty Agrarian laws 3 Rs the 
E are, the Lex Apuleia, made in the year of Rome . 
53. dhe Lex Bebia ; the Lex Caffia, in the year 267. the | 
Le Carne Cornelia, in the year 673. the Lex Flaminia, in the year | 


325. * Flavia ; the Lex Julia, in the year 691. the | 
Lex Licinia, in 377+ the Lex Alia Licinia ; the Lex Livia; 
_ the Lex. Marcia 3. the Lex. Roſcia, make after the taking of 
Carthage; two Sempronian laws, in the year 620. the Lex 
Servilia, in 690. the Lex Moria, and the Ler Titia. 


The AGRARIAN Law, Lex AGRARIA, abſolutely, and by way | 
of eminence, ſo called, was a celebrated law, publiſhed by | 
"Wen Caſſius, about che year, 268. for an equal diviſion of 


conquered lands among all the citizens, and for limiting La fit it to break thoſe viſcidities in the juices whereby the 


the quantity of ground poſleſſed by each perſon to a certain 
number of acres.— Thoſe other two in the Digeſt, the one 


publiſhed by Cælar, and the other by Nerva, only relate to | 
: the limits or, boundaries of grounds ; and have no o relation to | 


that of Spurius Caſſius. 


Ae. ee Acumen... 


AGREEMENT, AGREAMENTUM, 5 8 a joining, © or 
Futting together, of two or more minds 1 in any ing Gage 


Os or. to be done. 298 ball ect; 
Ot this. there may. be . ou tl 
ecuted at 


beginning, mentioned in the ſtatute of 25 
w. II. c. 3. which ſays, That the goods bought by fore- 
< ſtallers, being thereof attainted, ſhall be forfeited: As the 
* 1. ; if the buyer thereof have made rte with the ſeller :* 
Where the word Gree, otherwiſe called Agreement: eee 
es payment for the things, or ſatisfaction: 
ſecond is, an Agreement after an act, chat is, where” one 
an act, and another agrees or aſſents thereto, afterwards. 


A 


third 1s, an Agreement executory, which is, when both $ 
parties at one time E that ſuch a thing ſhall be done 
It is called eee. e 9p ths * ting] ; 


In time to come. 
is to be done afterwards, Ag 


| KGRESSES, or Oo es, i 


the, art of willing, -« ons apy 
"earth, in order to render it fertile, and wake it bexr f 
trees, fruits, H. LATTE 


oy and ear, 
Gi tilling; of calere, to till. 7 


- The principal and moſt ener operations in Agriculture, ar 
e, ploughing, fallowing, ticks Mw rrowing ; as alſo, 
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Cat te . 8 
«they were/alſo called Circuitorer, Gireethones, Hite, 1 Even gardening, or horticulture itſelf, i only a branch of 
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my ma- 


g the On, | 
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| PLANTING, PavxinG, Enczarrin, Tranzn, Tze, 
| Se. 2 


riculture. See GARDEN. Fg 
Among the Fa ken Agriculture is frequently called Ger. 


| Wet — 5 to ſay any thing about the antiquity or useful 
of. this art ; every reader's imagination will ſupply that defeg, 
It has been cultivated by many of the greateſt men amon 
the antients; as emperors, dictators, and conſuls ; and haz 
been treated of by ſome of their greateſt aut rs: Vugl, tor 


inſtance, Cato, Varro, Columella, Conſtantine Porghyroge 
nitus, Palladius, &c. 


lian; Stephens, Liebaut, De Serrée, Du Croiſcens, Bellon, 
and 'Chomel, in French; and Nourſe, Evel n, Mortimer, 

Switzer, Bradley, Lawrence, Miller, and Tull, in Engliſh, 

AGRIPPA *, a name applied, among the amtients, to chil- 
dren delivered in an unuſual or irregular manner; parti- 


cularly ſuch : as come with the feet foremoſt, inſtead of the 
bead. | 


2M They w were called Agrizpe, according to Pliny, on account of 
their being (gre parti) born with difficulty. 
AGRYPNIA, ATPTTINIA, a privation of ſleep; otherwiſe 
called watching, woling, vigilie, pervigilium, &c. See 
WATCHING, ' 
AGUE, a pericdical , of the fever kind, conſiſting i ing 
cold ſhivering fit, ſucceeded by a hot one; and going off in 
a diaphoreſis, or ſweating. 
If the coldnefſs and ſhivering be inconſiderable, and only the 
hot fit felt; the-diſcaſe is called an intermitting fever. 
According | to the periods or times of the tetufus of the fit, 
the diſeaſe is either a quotidian, tertian, or quartan ague, or 
fever. See QuoTiDian, TERTIAN, and QUarTAN. 
The cauſe of Agues ſeems to be, an obſtructed perſpiration, or 
whatever, by overloading the juices, retards their motion, or 
occaſions a lentor in the blood. The ſymptoms are, heavi- 
neſs, and reaching; a weak, flow pulſe ; coldneſs and ſhiyer- 
ing felt firſt in the joints, "thence creeping, over the hole 
body; pain in the Joins, and an involuntary motion of the 
under jaw. 
A vernal Ague is eaily cured but an autumnal one is more 
obſtinate, eſpecially in aged and cacheQtical perſons ; and, 
particularly, if complicated with a dropſy, peripneumony, 


&c. 


- When an Aeve proves fatal, it is uſually in the cold f, thro! 
* oppreſſion of the ſpirits. 
The cure is uſually begun with an emetie of enn an 
% hour before the acceſs, and. completed with'the cortex Peru- 
vianus, adminiſtred in the interval between two its z and 
continued, at times, to prevent a relapſe. 
Quincy endeavours to account for the effect of 66 bark, 
from the irregularity, * and ſolidity, of its particles, 


— 


capillaries. were obſtructed, and to draw up the ſolids. into a 
| tenſion, ſufficient, by the vigorous vibrations enfuing thereon, 
to prevent any future accumulation thereof. The firſt in- 
tention, he obſerves, is anſwered by giving the blood a 
| greater momentum; and the ſecond, by its corrugating the 
. . nerves, and rendeting the contractions of the veſſels more 
: . briſk, and forcible.— Hence, alſo, its effects upon fuch as 


are apt to ſweat mne Bee. wt peta article 
AGUE...-,, 


AGUGLIA.. ge C Gene. Nl «By | r CY, 
AID „or AYDE, AUXILIUM, literally Savin the help, ſuc- 


— IL] 
* 


cour, or aſſiſtance, which any perſon n ten, den 


too weak to do, or avoid, ſomething. 


The word is French, formed, coins to M Mines from 

the Italian pores: and that OO the eB Sar to help, 
2 or Aran in —_— in on! a petition is made in. court, 

-forithe calling in of help from another perſon intereſted in the 
matter in queſtion; who, it is probable, may not only 
ſtrengthen the party's cauſe who thus prays for Aid, but alſo 
prevent a prejudice ariſing to his own right, —This i is called 
1 hrier; 20 a Fowele of en is now: me dif 


A city, or corporation, holding a fee- * of the 1 may 


. of him, if any thing be demanded of. them re- 
vg thereto. _ 


The Aid prier is ſometimes alſo uſed, in the king? 8 behalf, to 


43 any proceedings againſt bim All his counſel be called, 


e ee for avoid the ki e- 
' Judice, 'or loſs... >. * for 2 


Ai as Camp, an officer in an army, whoſe buſineſs is: to at- 


The later authors on Agriculture are, Baptiſta: Porta, Heref. | 
bachius, and Agricola, in Latin; Alphonſo Herrera, i in Ita. 
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bene majors Have ſeveral d Myers, —Each troop of guards | 


bas but one major, who has two Ai Majors under him; 
ot more, according as the buſineſs requires. 


AD, Aux1LTUM, In our antient cuſtoms, denotes a ſubſidy | a 


1 tain gecaſions. | 1 
It differed from 4 Tax, which is imip6ſed at any. time: 
- when wanted; | whereas the Aid could only be levied | 


fell ou xe BRITT $4 
: wa wh « the Aid 42 Relfer, due from the tenints in fee, 


| chirge of a relief of the fee, of the ſuperior lord. 
Such alſo was the Aid Chevel, or capital Aid, due by vaſſals,] 


See CArITE.— Of this there are three kinds. 
The firſt, of chivalry ; or, as th 
- Chroalier, towards making his eldeſt ſon a knight, when ar- 
rived at the age of 1 8 years: the ſecond © marriage, or 

s marrying his eldeſt daughter. Both 


| | fille mibrier, towar 
"theſe, with all charges incident thereto, are taken awa of | 


-- 


; when 


ANG e e de de meh When be was minded to 


Abs are alſo ufed in matters of 


Real Alp iva name ſepebuhy gien to the land-. 
Alps, in the manage, are helps, or afſiſtances, by which the 


df the horſe; by a diſcreet uſe of the bridle, cavelon, ſpur, 
poinſon, rod, calf of the leg; and voice. 

Such a horſe knows his Aids, anſwers his Aids, cakes his Aids 
with vigour,” &c.—The' Kids are made uſe of, to avoid the 
neceſſity of corrections. The ſame Aids, ger in 2 differ 
rent manner, become corrections. 
The Aids uſed to make a hof ſe 80 in airs ae very differ- | 
ent from thats” noe vv. in going upon the f Quran Neu. 


eg 
Meri inner hook; inner bw and inner rein, are called inner | 


Naur of Alps, in France, is a "ſovereign court, erefted | 
for the cognigance of matters relati 


AIGUE Marine; in natural hiſtory. © See Ac Mating: ” 
ANF 


a a king to entertain; ot when called by the pope to his court, 
or to a council; 
* allium. | 
Add, 


iment of foot has as many Aid Aar as it con- 
"mY ene — When the battalion is drawn up, the Aid 


3 Major's poſt is on the left, beyond all the ehen and be- wi 


hind the lieutenant - colonel. 


or ſum of money « due to the lord, from his tenants, on cer- 


where N was cuſtomary, and where the particular occaſion 


the death of the lord meſn, to his heir; towards the | 


to the chief lord, or the king, of whom they held in capite. 


Statt 12 Car. II. See TENURR, SERVICE, Wt. — 


or a he them with him. The third was of ranſom, due 


holy land. 


purchaſe any new land, or tenement. Theſe were only 
granted once in his life. Alſo Aid for the repairing, cans 
fortifying of caſtles, ſeats, &c. 

Audi were at firſt impoſed by the lord, or king, at what rate 
be pleaſed; but by a ſtatute of 3 Edw. I. à reſtraint was 
laid on common perfofts being lords, and they were tied down 


to a fixed proportion: and by a ſubſequent ſtatute, the ſame | | 7 

rate was extended even to the king. 

Aid ſeem to have been firſt eſtabliſhed with A view 0 che 

clients 3nd freedmen of antient Rome; who made preſents 

do their patron towards his daughter's fortune; as alſo on 

bis birth: day, and on other ſolemn octaſions. —zAccotdin ingly, 

- Bouteiller relates, that in his time, theſe Aid depend 

- the courteſy and good will of the vaſlals ; for which reaſon. 
they were called, Droits de Complaiſance. 


The biſhops allo received id from their veelefiaſtics; 
"called Syndda, and Pentrroftats, They were to be paid 
at the time of their confecration; or when they had 


as allo when 9 went to receive the 


of their juriſdiction. - See PROCURATION. 

poly, for tay extra- 
ordinary taxes, or impoſitions occaſionally levied. by the 
king, and parliament, upon the ſubjects; to ſupport the 


2 of the a when the ordinary revenue proves 


| Horſeman' contributes towards the motion, or action required 


— Mit, — The outer heel, 'outer leg, Et. are outer Aide. 


to the taxes. 
Appeals come to this from the court of elections, where 
matters relating to the taille are firſt heard. — The Curt 


ment of the province, and fixed in another city; . as > Mone- 
lier, Montauban, Se. 


LETTE, imheraldry: See the article Euer. 


applied to a eroſs, when its four ends are ſharpened, 5 how- 
ever as to terminate in obtuſe angles. See CrRoss:; 
8 croſs Aiguiſcl differs from the croſs ficchee, in W the 
tter 


* s'of the former are tapered. See Firenze 
Vor. V Ne 5 e 


call it; Par faire Fitz. | 


ord was taken priſoner by the enemy. See RAN- | 


| do fins eien Were Wit" © foorth Mint” of Bi; due 
whenever the lord Would underkake an expedition to hs! 


that «the cher cone e exaQted Aids from the clergy & 7 


r 


Whereas real Mir | toinpreſfion 
- denfation, or the like; into any other ſubſtance beſide Hiri 
tapering by degrees to a ſharp point; 8 21 j | 


— 


* ” ates 
AIR 


AILE*, or Alz I, in law, A writ which lies where the gland - 
" father, or great grandfather called Befaile, was ſeiſed of lands 


or tenements in fee · ſimple, on the day he died; and a ſtran- 
ger abates or enters the ſame day, and diſpoleſſech the heir or 
: grandchild. See ABATEMENT, | | 


* The word i formed of the French dul Avis, grand- 
er. 


AIR; Arr, in phyſics,” a thin, fluid, tranſparent, excmpreſ- 
_ ſible, and Ailartbl: body; urrounding the e globe 


to a conſiderable height. 


Air was conſidered by ſome of the antients as an element; but 
then, by element; they underſtood u different thing from what : 


we do, 

It is certain; that Air, taken in the gs ſenſe; is far from 
the ſimplicity of an elementary ſubſtance though there ma 
be ſomething in it, which bids fair for the leren. ene 
Air may be diſtinguiſhed into vulgar, or an 
proper, or elementary. | 
 Vulgar, or Heterogeneous All, is a coalition of corpuſcles or: 


various / kinds, which together conſtitute one fluid maſs, 


wherein we live and move, and which we are continually 
receiving and expelling by reſpiration.— The whole aſſem- 


blage of this makes what we alſo call the atmoſpherr. 


| Where this Air, or atmoſphere, terminates, there ether i is 
ſuppoſed to commence; which is diſtinguiſhed from Air, in 


i Fe it does not make any ſenſible. refraAivn of the "rays of 
will have them to have been firſt eſtabliſhed in England, by ; 5 


William the Conqueror; and afterwards transferred to Nor- 
mandy: but the more common opinſon is, that the Conque- | 


which Air does. 


8 ſubſtances whereof: Air lde, may 5 de to 


two kinds; vis. 1 The matter of light, or fire, which 


is continually flowing into it from the heavenly bodies. 
— To which; zan may be added yn en cffiuvia | 
of the earth, 5 
2 Thoſe numberkeſs particles, which in form cher of Va= 
"pours, or dry exhalations, are raiſed from the earth, water, 


minerals, vegetables, animals, Se. either of wes che, ſub- 


terraneous, or culinary fire. 


Elementary Alk, or Al properly h called, is 4 certain fubtile, 


homogeneous, elaſtic matter ; the baſis, or fundamental in- 
gredient, of the atmoſpherical Air, and that which A it 


the denomination. 


Nature” and Origin of AIR. — The peculiar nature of thid 


aerial matter, we know but little of; what authors have 


advanced concerning it being e conjectural. We 


have no way of examining it apart, or - ſepatating it from 


mme other matters it is mixed with; and conſequently no 
way of aſcertaining with evidence what. belongs to 1 abſ- | 
5 tractedly from the reſt. 
Dr. Hook, and ſome others; w 


| Aa en o l 8 uber 
an the æther itſelf; or that ſine, fluid, active matterz 
diffuſed through the whole expanſe of the celeſtial regions : 


which coincides with Sir . Newton's Subtile Median or 


Ipirit. 


In this view it is fappoled a body fat 4 gern; ingenerable, ths 
-* corruptible, immutable; preſent in all places, and in all bodies. 
Others, conſidering only its property of elaſticity, which they 


account its eſſential and conſtituent character, ſuppoſe it me- 
chanieally producible; and to be no other than the matter of | 
other bodies altered,  ſo-as to become permanently elaftic,— 
Mr. Boyle gives us ſeveral experiments, which he made for 
the production of Air; taking production for the obtaining 


e a ſenſible quantity thereof, from bodies wherein it did not 
WE appear either at all, or in ſo great 1 y. Among the 
fo 


ſeveral ways of doing this, © the fitteſt for practice, he ob- 
ſerves, are fermentation, corroſion, diſſolution, decompoſi- 


| + tion; the boiling of water, and other fluids; and the mutu 


action of bodies, eſpeciall faline ones, upon each other: 


Hist. of Air. —He adds, that varieus folid and mineral bo- 


« dies, unſuſpected of elaſticity; being plunged in corroſive 
"© unelaſtic menſtrua, will; by a proper comminution of their 


+ parts ip the conflict, afford a conſiderable quantity of per- 


. © manently elaſtic Hr. Ubi'ſupra. 


7 ON the ſame opinion is Sir I. Newton; 8 The pattitles of . 


denſe, compact; and fixed ſubſtances, cohering by a ſtrong 
attractive force; are not ſeparable without a vehement hear, 
Nor perhaps not without fermentation; and ſuch bodies, being 


at length rarefied by ſuch heat or fermentation, become true 


permanent Air. Optics. Thus, tua ſame author adds, . 
npowder generates Air by exploſion. Ib. 
n here, therefore, not only the materials wheredf 1 
ſhould be made; but the means of doing it : witty regard to 
which, the Air is divided into real or permanent; and appa- 


rent or tranſient.— For, that all which appears to be Air does 

Aid of a province is ſometimes ſeparated from the parlia-- 
he water of whith bein ſufficiently rarefied 

| - out in a ſharp whiſtling d 

| | the motion laſts; but it ſoon loſes: that reſemblance, "eſpecially 

I in che cold, and returns by condenſation into its 

Arcv1s8s;,” or Ecvrsce', in heraldry, a term f 


not continue ſuch, is evident from the inſtance of an zedlipile 3 
laſt, perfectly reſembling Air, while 
Wa- 
ter: and the ſame may be obſerved of alcohol of Wine, and 
other ſubtile and fugitive ſpirits, © raiſed by diſtillationi— 

is not reducible! by am eo 


Water; then, though it may put on an drin hature fob 2 


* 989 e 5 
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by the fire, fiſhes 0 
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may be-faid of other ſuide. Tho fartheſt they can zu, ih ta 

©: Become vapour; which is the matter of the fluid andere 

much rarer, and} put in a briſſe motion. For a ſubſtance ta 

become permanent Ale, it muſt be of a fixed kind: otherwiſe} 

\\ it is not capable of undergoing 'w vox 

A imzucod in ©) but gives way, and-fles off, 

tte difference between permanent and tranſient 

0 che ſame as that between vapour and enhalation 
. moiſt. 

a 


| 


0 * 
amous : ſome will] 
uli, reſembling flgeces off. 


K 
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capable 
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43 - mounted, and 
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Hence, 


: - thoſe of tranſont Air, or 


1 


all; there: may fill be reaſon to doubt, whether the 
produced from folid bodies have all the properties 


_ -gues, frog | — wich ligb 
match; that thoſe ght and ſubtile fumes into which the fire] 
| itſelf ſhatters dry bodies, have no ſuch ſpring. as Air; ſince 
expanſion of a little Air, in- 


. through the liquor into the open] 
ne- excellent perſon farther aſſures us, he procured a 
85 e 9h muſt, ale, apples, peas, beef, c. and from ſome}. 
doches by only burning them in vacuo, particularly paper, 
bartſhorn, &c. which yet, upon ſarther examination, was ſo 
| from being pure ir, that animals incloſed im it not only 
Could not reſpire it without harm; but even died ſdoner dan 
„ e where there was nothing like Air.  Phyſ. Mechan. 
| .. members of the Royal 

8. of Sciences at Paris; which Imports, that the pro- 


. 1 prry of elaſtic is hy from conſtituting Air 3 that Air is 
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Append. | from, its being a body ; weight being an eſſential property of 


chaos, or. colluvies of all the kinds 
reated bodies. Whatever fire. can volatiliae is found in 
; and 
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of ita duration, impregnates the Air with many times 
| guantity. of..its on body; beſide. this, wy 


of | what .before was an animal, . gr. a man, an ox, or the 


|  excrementitious: matter of animals muſt ſwim in the 4, 
at Madrid, we are aſſured, they haue pa neceſſary — ; 
and that they always make a jakes of their ſtree : 
vet does the: Ain imbibe the. filth as faſt as it is laid; 
much that there is no ine 


. become vol 
following the FFF | 
Ol all the an in this grand ogean the. atmoſphere; 
. the, principal, are the faline. Theſe, authors commonly 
aud of the nature of ſea:ſalt, Ge. 


Eings af ſalts ip 


be ſulphurs, toq, muſt make a conſiderable article in the 


 And:the aſſociations, ſeparations, attritions, difſolutions, and 
other operations of one ſort of matter upon another, may be 
Conſidered as. a ſource of h̃umerous other neutral or: 


Air, in this general ſenſe, is one of. the moſt conſiderable | 
including a great part of the xeſcarches and diſcoveries of the 


Mechanical Properties and Effefts of AIR, The moſt conſi- 
gerable of theſe are its fluidity, weight, 


Paſſage it affords to bodies through, it; 26 in the propaga- 


to that character: thus, in a darkened room, where the ſpe- 
Cies of external objects are brought in by a ſingle ray; they 
- appear in a continual fluctuation; and thus even the more 


ment at reſt. See. WE ATHER-Gloſs. „ 
Ibe cauſe of this fluidity of Air is attributed by. ſome late 
. Philoſophers. to the fire intermixed therewith; without which, 


penetrable maſs. —And. hence, the greater the degree of fire 
and thus, as. the degree of fire is continually. 


Hence, in a great meaſure, it is, that, on the tops of the higher 


other, being er of Air, are preſſed together with a force 
qual to an red pounds, by the pondus of the ambient Air. 
| Farther, a tube, cloſe at one end, being filled with mercury, 
and the other end immerged in a bg 
© thus erected ; the mercury in the ty 
height of about thirty incbes.aboye-the ſurface of that-in-the 


itſelf; the moſt fixed of all natural bodies, is ſound to adhere 
with it. e Wonen Nr ion 

2, All.the pere of the animal kingdom muſt alſo 
Air; lar, beßdes the copious  efluvia continually emitted 
from their. bodies, by the vital heat, in the ordinary coulſ. 
of perſpiration; by means whereof an animal, in the courſe 
tlie 


b. us, we find that a 
animal when dead; being expoſed to. the Air, in "yr 


time carried wholly off, boges and all. 80 that the whole 


be in the 


8 


e,, on tug apr»; 
By the way, it may be noted what huge ſwarms of the groſſer 


£ -- 


gets Wer night: 
reale of any ferid Fuel. 
3˙, As to vegetables, nothing oſ that laſs can be ſuppoſed 
wanting z ſince we. know that all vegetables by putrefaQion 


* 


e ae ee bega fr, in time, 


pry 
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conceive, are-chigfly of the nitrous kind ; buy there is no 
doubt but that there are of all the ſorts, hitriolie, aluminous, 


* 
j þ * 1 
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INT 

Mr. Boyle even oy, that there may be many compounded 
nds of ſalts. in the Air, Which we have, not on earth; 
ariſing from different. faline ſpirits, fortuitguſly meeting, and 
mixing together.— Thus, the glaſs windows of antient build- 
ings are ſometimes. obſerved. to be corroded, a8 if they bad 
been worm - eaten; though. none of the ſimple ſalts above- 
mentioned have the faculty of corroding glaſ s. 


Air; on account of thoſe. many volcans,. grottos, caverns, 


a er ſpiracles chiefly affording that mineral, diſperſed 
through the globe. e y 0 x oy 


SENSE] SPELPTSRSSSERScE 


ral or aner 


—_— 


mous bodies, unknown to us. 
and univerſal agents in all nature; being concerned in the 
preſervation of life, and the production af maſt of the phr- 
nomena relating to our world. —Its properties and effects, 


82 


modern philoſophers, have ſome of them been reduced to 
preciſe. laws and demonſtrations; in which form they make 
a branch of mathematics, called Pneumatics, Which ſee. 


* | and elaſticity.—Io, 
Fluidity.— That the Air is a fluid, is evident from the eaſy 


tion of ſourids, ſmells, and other efſſuvia: for this argues it 
a body whoſe parts give way to any force impreſſed, and, in 
yielding, are eaſily moyed among themſelves; which is the 
GSO 3 A716 os * - 
They who, with the Carteſians, make ſluidity conſiſt in a 
perpetual inteſtine motion of the parts, find Air alſo anſwers 


accurate weather-glaſſes. are obſerved never to remain a mo- 


* * L 


they imagine, the atmoſphere would harden. into a ſolid, im- 


herein is, the more fluid, moveable, and pervious, is the Air: 
the ing, accord- 
ing to the circum nces and poſition of the h bo- 


mountains, the ſenſes of ſmelling, hearing, &c. are found 
very feeble... See MounTaAin. | oy 1 no 
I, Weight, or gravity.—That the Air is heavy, follows 


matter . 8 N "i [%5þ . | d 
But we have infinite arguments of the ſame thing alſo from 
ſenſe, and experiment: thus, the hand, — the orifice 
of a veſſel empty of Air, ſoon feels the load of the incumbent 
atmoſphere. Thus, glaſs veſſels, exhauſted of their Air, are 5 
eaſily cruſhed to pieces by the weight of the Air without. $0, 
two ſmall. hollow ſegments. of a ſphere, ęnactly fitting each 


of the ſame fluid; and 
e will be ſuſpended to the 


| | n 2 75 4 YEN in 


Ha 
F 1 - 
* 


11 


* A 7 FN 7a 


nat only the Ar, but the. water itſelf, is continually varying. 


y, in regard of the different heights of the places, wy the 
 iſlcent conblicuces of Ain ariing, therefrom. . Pale 1 Phy. 


fut, found 25/4 t 840 1 then, 28 B to 852 3 and a third time, 


dhe proportion way ſettled as 1 to 885, Phy/: Mechon, Exper. 


the barometer is thirty inches high ; the peepyrſion enen 
the two fluids may be taken as 1 to 8. 


tion, ot preſſure, 
other fluids 3 and co 


This is alſo confirmed by 


| — hence, alſo, it Gown that the Ar, like all other fluids, 


- Preſſure is ſoon perceived on the other.. | 
For thequantty and fed ofthis preſire of the atmoſphere 


and conſtringes and binds them down with a force amounting, 


only 


* 5 1 ' 


| in the tube Cannot fall lower, without 
ſon ; which being! preſſed down with 155 weight af the incum- 
bent atmoſphere, cannot give way, unleſe the weight of the 
mercury in the tube exceeds. that of the Air out of it. That 
this is the caſe, is evident hence ; ; that if the whole apparatus 
de included in an Air pump; in proportion as the Ar is ex- 
hauſted from the ſame, the mercury falls 
letting in the Air again, the mercury reaſcends to its farmer 
beigbt kb. e what we call the Torricellias mow 


_—_ no more, we can actually weigh Air ; for 2 veſſel, 
full even of common Air, by à very nice balance, is found 
to weigh, mare. than when, the Air is exhauſted z, and the 
effect. is propartionably more ſenſible, if the ſame. veſlel be 
weighed full of condenled Ar i in a FECCLYET 1 void of Air.. 

The, weight of Air is continually var — according to the 
' different degtee of heat, and cold. 


weight to that of water, to be as 1 to Nr þi 


that in the ba- 


by a more accurate ex- 
periment, found it about London, 28 1, to 938, and thinks, all 


as a, medium; ſor there is no fixing apy pregiſe ratis, ſince 
Add, that experiments made in different places neceſſarily va- 
Mechan. Exper.” : 


it muſt be added, however, that by experiments cad face 
before the Royal Sosiety; the proportion of Air to water was, 


as 1 to 860. Phil. Tranſ. No 181.— And laſtly, by a very 
| and accurate experiment of the, late Mr. Hawkſbee, 


But theſe experiments being all made in the ſemmer months, 
when the barometer was twenty · nine inches high; Dr. Ju- 
ria thinks, that at a medium between heat and cold, when 


fir, then, being heavy and fluid; the laws of its. gravita- 
be ee to be the ſame ag in 
quently, ity preſſure mul be as its 
perpendicular nn ON Th 


Torrieellian tube to a more elevated place, where the incum- 


column of mercury is ſuſtained ; it being found ta deſcend 


it the mer ei das toured of en inch. for every hundred bet 
of aſcent; 9 | 


og principle depend the ſtrufture and office of the baro- 


muſt preſs equally every way. This is confirmed by what 


we obſerve of foft bodies ſuſtaining this preſſure without any | 


change of figure;3- and brittle bodies, without their breaking, 


though the preſſure upon them be equal to that of @ column | 


of mercury. thirty inches high, ar « column of water of thirty- 
two. HEEL is obvious, that no other icauſe.can preſerve ſuch 
bodies u ed, but the equable preſſure on all ſides, which 
reſiſts as much as it is reſiſted. And hence, upon removing 
or diminiſhing the preſſure on one ſide only; the eſe of the 


and on gr; vally | - 


| 


8 1300, or 1 1356; Lana, 2 3:49 6405 9 
makes it a 1 to 409. Mr. Boyle, 


. things'conſidered, the proportion of 1 to 1000 may he taken] don 
* - ing 2 7 145 cauſe, returning to its former ſpace or 


| ner Tho 1 elaſtic force i is accounted. the diſtinguiſhing pro- 
perty of fir; the other roperties hitherto enumerated being 


* 


experiment,—For, re remoying the 1 
bent calumn of Ain is ſhorter 1 à proportionabiy ſhorter |. 


on the human body, ſee ATMOSPHERE. 

From this gravity of the Air, conſidered with its Auigity, ſe- 
veral af its uſes and effects are deducible. And, 195 by means 
hereof, it cloſely inveſts the earth, with all the bodies on it; 


according to the computation of M. Paſchal, to 2232 pounds 


weight, upon every ſquare foot, or upwards of 15 pounds upon 
every inch ſquare.- Hence, it prevents,” e. gr. the arterial 


veſlels of plants and animals, from being tos much diſtended | 


by the jmpetus of the circulating juices, or by the elaſtic force 
of the Air ſo plentifull c6ntained, in the blood. Thus, we 
ſee, in the ion of cupping;' that, upon a diminution of 
the 5 paar dams tae 


patent As 


up the vet Ne een MINE 
inelaſed in the receiver of the ir- pump, who, ad the fir 
s taken from them, ſwell, vomit, e det, ae, 
lweat, e. gee Vac. i 


2" The —_— . eſpecially bid ones, i 
is chiefly o ence many liquids, as oils and falrs, | 
Which readily 1 


zway, remain quie 


* * 1 
* 


* 
3 ' 7 


mix in Air, upon inking dat 3 
 ponnncouy mn of ſeparation. --- - . 
determines tho deo one 9 A 


the fire which burns wood immediately. goes out, nd | its | dame 


| PR of Teneriffe 


; by its beat. 


ties or eſſions, 
Ir 


* exerts; and thus 


AIR 


diſſipates upon removing the Air; by reaſon ſomething is then 


wanting to preſo the cofpuſcles of fire againſt thoſe of the fuel, 
and ptevent the too ſpeedy diffuſion of the flame. The ſame 


is obſerved of aqua-regia, and gold; that menſtruum ceaſing 

any longer to operate on the metal, after the Air is taken away. 

d upon the ſame determining power of the fir it is, that 
2000 's digeſtor is built. 


Hence alſo it is, that on the tops of high mountains, asoh the 
, the moſt acrid bodies, as pepper, ginger, 


als, ſpirit of wine, Me. haye no ſenſible taſte ; for want of 


. their particles being Per refled upon the tongue, ſo as to enter its | 


reof, being diflipated, and blown away; 
e only thin "g that there retai! My its ſavour, is 
Canary wine, which is chiefly owing to its unctuous quality; 
in virtue whereof, it wut cloſely. to the part, and is not 
by blown away. * 

From thy e 


pores, but, ße 


imenſiogs; and, upon removing or diminiſh- 


1 to it with other fluids. 


* 2 haye numerous 9752 —Thus, a blown 
eczed- in the ha we find the included 


- g 
. * 2 ly 7 fa as upon ceaſing. to compreſs, the cavi- 
. M its Far are readi ly expanded | 


in, 
, Gu this Rag deset 1 claſticity, the 6 and office of the 
very particle of Air al- 


epend d 
This wi alte or endeavoyr. to, expand, 
ves againſt an equal endeavour. 


the ambient particles whole reliſtance happening by any 


| —— to be weakened, it ſtrait diffuſes, into an immenſe ex- 
. tent, —Hence i it is, that thin glaſs bubbles, or bladders filled 
with Ar, and exactly cloſed, 


being included i in the exhauſted 
receiver of an Air- pump, urſt, by the force of the incluged 


Air. 80 3 bladder. quite flaccid, containing only the ſmalleft 
I 51 7 of Air, ſwells i in * receiver, ind 
w th wp effect is alſo found , by carrying. the Haccid bladger 


appears quite full, 


of an high mountain. 

This power does not ſeem to have any limits affigned it; hor 
does it appear capable, by any means whatever, of being de- 
ſtroyed or diminiſhed. —Mr. Boyle made ſeveral experiments, 
with a view to diſcoyer how long Air, brought. to the greateſt 


degree of expanſſon he could reduce it d e p. 

would retain its ſpring ; and could never obſerve any ſenſible 
diminution; even though this. poor 
| ſome months with a weight 2 one e wonder haw it 


thin Air was clogged 


ſhould ſupport a moment. 


Yet, Mr, Hawkibee, by 8 later expesiment, has ſhewn, that = 
the Prins of the in may. be ſo diſturbed by @ violent preſ+ 


lion, as to require ſome time to return to its natural tone. 
The weight or preſſure of the Air, it is obvious, has 
no « 3 but would N 


Air, in being elaſtic, is 
ſure, which — it into ſuch a. ſpace, as that the elaſticity 


acily. affected by the preſ- 


js wy real agaioſt the compreſſing weight, is equal to that 
weight, 


In effect, the law of this elaſticity is, that | it increaſes . as we 
denſity of the Ar increaſes 4 and the denſity increaſes, as the 
force increaſes wherewith it is preſſed. Now, there muſt ne- 
5 —— be a balance between the action and re- action: j. . 
| Et ity of the Air, which tends to compreſs it, and the 
city of the Air, which endeavours to expand it, muſt be 


ence, the elaſticity increaſing, or diminiſhing, univerſally, 
As "the "denſity increaſes, or diminiſhes, 3, e. as the diſtance 
between the particles diminiſhes, or increaſes z if rio mat- 


14 whether the Air be compreſſed, and retained in ſuch g 


ce, by the weight el the *armoſgbete, or by ay other 


| means: it muſt endeavour, in either caſe, to — with 


. the fame farce. —And hence, if Air near. the earth be pgnt 
up in a veſſel, fo as to cut + all communicati n with the 


external Air the preſſure of the inclaſed if wil be equal 


ta nyo weight of the atmoſphere, _ rdipgly 
Ned in us Ca, d Ys 


i bend inci" may "fir be artificially condenſed. |. AP 


J 3 the wind- gu „ 
Dr. Halley aſſerts, in 2 Bild. raſa dine, 4 that * "I 
aste 7. . 


ts made at London, W emy del 
lorence, it may be ſafely uded, that ho 
— whatever is able to 


S ſſeſſes on the ſurface 
of dur earth.” In anſwer to which, diy pole 


n e  -* 


1 


| "grmvity chiefly ariſe our winds; ; Which 
0 25 mg r 18 in 1 by ſome aeration i in the equili- 
ul, Ei 50 b 


1 2 power of yielding & an impreſſion by | 


the Gallic fo force,of 4 
Ar _ fed in a glab veſſel, 20 V dhe e ee 


reduce ir into eight. hundred 


nſicur 3 in 
2 memoirs of the French academy, maintains, that there is 
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"> capable of.— 
Boyle: it dilated frſt into nine times its form ie 
he * then its 31 times ; then inte bo; chen into 1 30. Aſter⸗ 


„then Into 10000, and even at laſt into 13679, k 
1 - ſpate: and all this by its own Expaalive force, nad ice? at 
„ "help of fire, 

'T 551 this depthd the firuRture 2 of the manomteter. 


w 


| the r 3679th part of the ſpace 


_ . ancous dil 
* 2 this principle depend che ſtruclure and once of, the ther- | 


* . 


* 


dale up when oft dilatee, to that it poſſeſſes when pl 
dec, Will be, e the tame * Experiments, . AS 

* 0000 Wk. © | oh 
nce, we ſee how was tak vbſcivition | 


- 


On this fou 
"rourſe, to prove “ that the ſpring and weight of the Hir, 
% <© with z moderate degree of warmth, may enable it to pro- 


M 2 reciprocally 


; nd be equal to 
equal to che ſurfate of the earth, and its height containing 


AI | 


weights wil Kin reduce it into le, 27 25 en- 
E that it is. only elaſtic in virtue of the fire it Contains; 
it as it _ impoſſible ever abſolutely to drive all the 


- re out of it, It is [impoſſible e ever to make the ufmoſt | con- | contra 


0 enſation 1: 
\. The dilaration. of the Kr, by virtue of its edle ſorde, 
is found to be very ſurpriſing; and yet Dr. Wallis 


ſuggeſts, that we are far from knowing the utmoſt it | k "ceed in vacuo. —Indeed, beans have been obſerved to growa 
Aitle tumid therein; and this has led ſome to attribute that 


In ſeveral experiments . made by Mr. 


* wards, 1 it was brought to dilate into 8&0 times "ſts. ſpace ; 


Hence, it appears, that the Air we b 
of the earth, is compreſſed by 


it would poſſe S. ig Vacdo.— | 


But i the fame Air be. condenſed by art the kack it will | 


of Ariſtotle; that Ar, den 0 ee rarer than _before, | 
| its-nature, and becomes fire. #1 

. Amontons, and others, we have already obſerved, tte | 
E rarefaQtion' of Air to ariſe wholly from the fixe contained 
m it; and hence, by increaſing'the degree of heat; the de- 
Des of On may de ane kl further than in fpon- | 


— — 


A ds Grit Giſcovertd, that" , the denſer it is he: 
more it will er "and with the fame degree of heat.” 
tion, the fame ingenious: author hay a dit. | 


Et Juce even kearthquakes, and other of the moſt vehement 
e comimorions in nature. 
e to the experiments of is aides} 50 M. De la 
"Hire, a column of Air on the ſurface of the earth, 36 fa- 
© thorns high, Is equal in weight to three lines depth of — | 
and it is fqund, that equal quantities of Ai? poſleſs | - 
jonal to the weights 
©." they are preſſed: the weight of the Air, therefore, which 
would fill the whole ſpace poſſeſſed by the terreſtrial globe, 
ner of r Whoſe baſe is 


P 6—— — 


THF 


"i A rg Sap times three Ines, a8 the ztmioſpherical ſpace con- 


equal in weight to 36 fathoms of chat wherein 

© the'ekþetiment was made. Hence, taking the denſeſt of all 
2 gr. gold, whoſe gravity is about 14530 times 
eater than that of Air in our orb, it is eaſy to compute, 
2 this Air would be reduced to the ſame denſity as gold, 


a the preſſure of a columm of mereury meg 2 28 
of Air, in 


nches high, 7. b. 409640 inches: ſince the bul 

5 caſe, would be in the reciprocal ratio of the weights 
© wherewith they ate preſſed. This 40964 inches, therefore, | 
fes: the height at which the barometer muſt ſtand, 

©: who the Air would be as heavy as gold, and the number | 

1 25 = =. lines, the thickneſs to which out column of 36 Fa- - 
'thoms of Air would be reduced in the fame place. © 
©" Now, we know, that 409640 inches, or 43528 fathoms, is 


©. only the 74th part of the Termidiameter of the earth: and 


therefore. when you, are paſt that, whatever matters there | 


be, they muſt be heavier than” old; It is not improbable, T 


3 that the remaining "ſphere of 6451538 fathoms | 
diameter may be full of dealt "Air, heavier, by many | 
degrees, than the heavieſt bodies among us, —Henice, 


' again, as it is 2 the more Air is compteſſed, the 1 
e degree. of fire increaſe the force of 

its ſpring, and render it capable of ſo much the greater 4 
3 and chat, for inſtance, the heat of boiling” water * 
2 512 the ſpring of our Air, beyond what it ordinarily | 
is, by a quantity equal to one third of the weight where- | 
Witch it is preſſed; we i Wee infer, that a degree of heat, A 
uce a moderate effect, may | 

ch lower orb ; and that as there | f 


more does the 


Which in our orb can onl 
E 
mam degrees of heat in nature, beyond that of 


2 - a? * + 


times its] the bubb 


by its own hoy. into at leaſt 


i 5 and attrition; but as a chaos containing 


*wherewith | - 


* / water, it is probable there may be ſome, © whoſe | 


AIR 


"This een e obſerve in ſeveral ibis," paitleutye. 


| 2. In plants, the tracheæ or Air-veſſels whereof do the office 

of lun 8 for the contained Air alternately expanding and 
ing, as the heat increaſes or diminiſhes, by tutns 

+ preſſes the veſſels, and eaſes them again 3 and thus promotes 

à Tirculation' of their j Mee 

Hence, we find, 1 no vegetation seno will pro- 


18 vegetation which was really owing to no other chan the 
dilitstioh of the Hir within them,” © -© 
"From «the fame cauſe” it is, that the 10 Nee in 
les * ice, by its contimual action, burſts the 
aſſes and other veſſels Frequently crack, 
hen 2 — Aiquors are frozen. I hus, alſo, in- 


ure 55 of marble ſometimes cleave in the winter-time, 
75 neat the e 1 Pom Tome little Bubble of included Ars acquiring an in- 


'Elaftici Do 4.0% 1 it e 
es the my principle ariſe all eben and "Wy 
: rf ug of Which will proceed, Ons in he beſt dil 
fubjects, in vacuo. | 

yo e have a aner of the-wonderfal ey 
0 Air; that it ban change the two Ringdoms, and con- 
eee ſubſtances Into animal, and animal into the 
In effect, all tek K + fl uiteration ſows to de- 
pend on r; — — gold; only ſeem to be 
durable and incorruptible, in virtue of their not being per- 
„ Fious to Mr Accordingly; ſames lightly. written in the 
fand, or duſt, on the tops of high mountains, have been 
ee e 4c per, vithour deing in che leaſt altered 
ae of * the different Ingredievts of the Ain —fir not on 

acts by its common — — of gravity, and elaſticity, bo 
© there are numerous other effects, n from the roger in- 

dients whereof it conſiſts. 

us, 1, It not only diffolves and ane bodies by its 
all kinds 
of menſtruums, and evnlbquently ig wherewithal to diſ- 
folvt all kinds of bodies: 
It is known, that iron and copper rexdily- diſſolve; and 
become ruſty, in r; unleſs well defended with oil. — 
Boerhaave aſſures us, he has ſeen pillars of iron ſo re- 
duced by Air, that one might crumble them to duſt 
detween the fingers; and for copper, it is converted by 
the Ai. into a ee much like the. ane produce 
© by vinegar.” 
Mr. Boyle wine cut in the tber Engliſh-colonic 


4 


A TT INE ES Al; that, after a _— 


in the Air, lar cakes of crocus martis may 
ily beat off them. — Acoſta adds, that in Peru 4d Air 
diffolves lead, and conſiderably increafes its weight.— 
Fet gold is generally eſteemed indiſſoluble by Air; being 
never found to contract ruſt, though expoſed to it ever ſo 
long. The reaſon hereof is; that ſea-ſalt, which is the 
only metiſtruum capable of 2 old, being very dif- 
ficult to volatilize z there is but a proportion of it in 
_ the atmoſphere. | In the chymiſts —— where aqua 
regia is preparing; the Air becoming impregnated with an 
unuſual quantity of 25 0 gold contracts a n like 
other bodies. 
Stones alſo undergo che common fate of metak.— Thus, Pur- 
beck ſtone; whereof Saliſbury. cathedral conſiſts, is obſerved 
_ gradually to become ſofter, and moulder away in the Air; 
and the like Mr. Boyle relates of Blackington ſtone, He 
F-. that Air may have a notable operation on vitriol, 
when a ſtrong fire could act no further on it. 
eee 
liquor to work more ſuddenly and manifeſtly on a certain 
metal, when ſuſtained in the Air, than the menſtruum it- 
felf did which emitted fumes, on thoſe parts of the meta! 
it covered: in this he ſeems to refer to the effect of the 
effluvia of wee, en copper. See Supplement, article 
. 5 
Air volatilzes fwd bodies. Thus ſea-ſalt being firſt 
— then fuſed by the fire, and when fuſed expoſed to 
=o Air to Ane z* when liquified ſet to dry again, then fuſes 
in; and, the operation thus repeated; will by degrees 
2 oft wholly evaporated nothing remaining but a li 
b earth' behind. | | 
Helmont mentions it -as 'a ty_arcanum in chymiſty r 
Dre but the thing is eaſily ef 


— 


ee e the fd globe. Ao Acad. 
. | 


Tpi 
5 the effects of this important fluid. In virtue hereof, it inſi⸗-- 
1 ky the of bodies, with it” this 24: Z 


expanding ; and that fo eaſy to be excited: 


© mixed withal, into © perpetual oſcillations. In effect, the de- 
___ * "gfee of heat, and the Air gravity and denſity, and conſe- * 
„ bs quen ot elaſticity and expanſion, never remaining the its : 
e nt v - | 


3 ror ar it 5 neceſſarily put the particles of the bodies it is i 
ww 


minutes together j there muſt be an i 


"Gong R in all bodies. N 


„e, thus alfiſted by the weight of the air, may be ſot- ö 


wer of the Ar is the fechind: pet , | 


ö ſedded by Air alone; for if ſome of this ſalt be expoſed te 
the Air in a place replete with acid vapours, the ſalt draw 
" the acid to itſelf, and, ſaturated therewith, is volatile: 
„% Air alſo fixes: volatile: ies. Thus, though ſpirit © 
nitre, dr aqua · fortis readily evaporate by the fire; yet, 
there be any putrefied urine'near the place, the volatile ſpi 
will be fixed, —.—.rſę in form of aqua ſecunda 
. Add, that Ar brings many picker bodies into act 
i. e. exeites their 2 powers. Thus, if an acid vapo 
be diffuſed Greg 2 all the bodies whereof Trot Is 
proper me um, diſſo 2 are * 15 
e N 1D, '& 
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even its being barely open, or incloſed, is of great conſe- 
5 — Thus, yas Fred in a cloſe. veſſel, runs wholly 
into flowers; whereas, if, during the proceſs, the cover be re- 
moved, and a candle applied, the whole flies off in fume, Sc 
to make ſulphur inflammable, it requires a free Air: in a 
_ cloſe cucurbit, it may be ſublimed a thouſand times without 
kindling ; whereas being put under a glaſs bell, and a fire 
applied, it riſes into ſpirit of ſulphur per campanam.. S0 an 
ounce of charcoal, incloſed in a crucible well luted, will 
remain without loſs for fourteen days in the intenſeſt heat 
of a melting furnace; though the thouſandth part of the fire 
in open Air will preſently turn it into aſhes. ---Helmont adds, 
that the charcoal remains all that while without any alter- 
ation of its black colour; but the minute Air is let in, it 
falls inſtantly into white aſhes. The ſame holds of the parts 
- of all animals and vegetables; which can only be calcined in 
open Air: in cloſe veſſels they never become any other than 
black coals. 


alſo in feſpect of the ingredients it conſiſts of. — Thus, in 
places abounding with marcaſites, a fretting vitriolic ſalt is 


and is often ſeen lying on the ground in a whitiſh efflore- 
ſcence.— At Faſhlun in Sweden, noted for copper- mines, the 


coin is frequently diſcoloured in their purſes; and the ſame 
_  effluvia change the colour of braſs. Mr. Par was aſſured 
by a qu who poſſeſſed ſome ground wherein there 


were ſeveral veins of metals, and other minerals, that he had 


ing no ſcent, ſome an ill one, and ſome few a good one. — 
In Carniola, Campania, &c. where there are mines of ſul- 


frequent epidemic diſeaſes, &c,—lt is added, that the mines 
' - near the cape of Good Hope emit ſuch horrible fumes from 
the arſenic that abounds there, that no animal can live near 
them; ſo that ſuch as have at any time been opened, were 

. obliged to be immediately, cloſed up again. | 


4 4 


The effluvia of animals alſo have their effect in varying the 


Air; as is evident in contagious diſeaſes, plagues, murrains, 
and other mortalities which are ſpread 7 WE on 
hus, 


d 
- I The like is obſerved in vegetables. a good part of 
| the clove-trees which grew ſo plentifully in the iſland of Ter- 
y nate, being felled at the ſolicitations of the Dutch, in order, 
d to heighten the value of that fruit; ſuch a change enſued in] 
the Air, as ſhewed the ſalutary effect of the cffuvia of the] 
es clove- trees, and their blaſloms; the whole iſland, ſoon after 
Z they were cut down, becoming exceeding ſickly. This, a] 


yle had the relation, attributed to the noxious ſteams of a 
volcano there; the ill quality whereof had been corrected by 
the aromatic eMuvia of thoſe ſpicy bloſſoms. 


fo The Air is allo liable to alterations from the ſeaſon of the 
he year. —Thus, few ſubterraneous effluvia are emitted in the 
if winter; by reaſon the pores are locked up by the froſt, or 
vin Covered by ſnow; the ſubterraneus heat being all the while| 
ua at work, and preparing a fund, to be diſcharged: the enſuing 
ba ſpring. Hence it is, that if the ſame ſeed be ſown in the 
ike ſame ſoil, in autumn and ſpring, and the degree of heat be 


the ſame, a very different effect will be found; and for the 
like reaſon, rain-water, gathered in the ſpring, is found to 
have a peculiar virtue in reſpect to corn; which, being ſteeped 


wiſe. — Hence alſo, we ſee why a very ſevere winter is uſually 
followed by a wet ſpring, and fruitful ſummer ; and vice 


verſa. 


rays growing {till more and more perpendicular; their im- 
pulſe on the earth's ſurface becomes more and more power- 
. * ful; by which the glebe or foil is more and more relaxed, 


-_ the force of a chemical agent, he reſolves. the ſuper- 
ci: 
oil, falt, &c. which are all ſwept away into 
ere. | 155 N a 
And hence we conceive the nature of meteors, which are 


Theſe meteors, too, have conſiderable effects on the Air; 


bg afreſh, | PAK: INV 7 ants 
In effect, whatever alters the degree of heat; will make a 


herein, affords a much larger quantity of ſpirits than other-] 


Yn chemiſtry, not only the preſence. or abſence of the fir, | 


The Air is liable to abundance of alterations, not only in re- > 
ſpe& to its mechanical properties, gravity, denſity, &c. but 


obſerved to predominate in the Air, which rots the hangings, | 
mineral exhalations affect the Air fo ſenſibly, that their filver] 
frequently ſeen pillars of fumes aſcending thence; ſome hav- 

0 of ſulphur, is impra 


halations abound.—If pure well- fermented wine be carried 


phur, the Air at times becomes very unwholſome; whence] into a place where the Air is repleniſhed with the fumes of 


1 who had been upon the ſpot, and from whom Mr. 


— — 


Again, from the winter's ſolſtice to the ſummer's, the ſun's| 


ſoftened, and putrefied; till he arrives at the tropic: where, 
arts of the earth into their principles, water, 
the atmo-- 
either collections of ſuch eſſluvia, or diſperſions thereof. — | 

and thus thunder is known to put liquors upon ferment-“ 


and mixed together, ſo as to be in a condition to act con- 
Jjunckly; upon a remiſſion of the warmth, may loſe their 
luidity and motion, ſhoot into cryſtals, and thus ſeparate 
The height and depth of the Air makes a farther alteration, 
the exhalations being few of them able to aſcend above the 


Vor. I. Ne 5. Cans. 


pProportionable alteration in the matter of the Air. Mr. Boyle 
ſuggeſts ſomething farther on this head, viz. that the ſalts, 
Sc. which in a warm, ſtate of weather were kept in a fluor, 


5 tops of high mountains, as appears from thoſe plagues, where. 


impervious to the ax. „ 5 
To ſay no more, the ſilks in Jamaica, if expoſed to the Air, 


0. 0 : * - 
* of » 4.0 q : 


the inhabitants of. one. ſide of a mountain have all periſhed 
without the leaſt diſorder on the other fide. '/ © - 
Nor. muſt drought and moiſture be denied their ſhare in va- 
ryIng the ſtate of the atmoſphere. In Guinea, the heat, with 

e-moiſture, conduces ſo much to putrefaction, that the 


» 


pureſt white ſugars are often full of maggots; and their drugs 


ſoon loſe their virtue, and many of them grow verminous. 
It is added, that in the iſland: of St. Iago, they are obliged 
to expoſe their ſweet-meats daily to the ſun, to exhale the 
moiſture they had contracted in the night, which would other- 


wiſe occaſion them to putrefy. / ' 


On this principle depend the ſtructure and office of the hy- 


grometer. 


Theſe diverſities in the Air are found to have an inſſuence on 
and other operators. 

Thus, it is very difficult to procure oil of. ſulphur per cam- 
panam in a clear dry atmoſphere, its parts being then more 
ready to eſcape into the Air: but in a thick, moiſt Air, the 
oil comes in abundance.— So, all ſalts melt eaſieſt in a clou- 
dy Air; and when melted, act moſt forcibly. And all ſe- 
parations ſucceed beſt in ſuch weather.—IFf ſalt of tartar be 


expoſed in a place- where any acid ſpirit is floating in the 


Air, it will imbibe the fame; and of fixed become volatile. 
Hence, the experiments made of ſalts at London, where the 
Air is plentifully impregnated with ſulphur exhaled from 
ſea-coal, prove different from thoſe made on the ſame ſub- 
jects in © wo parts of the kingdom, where wood, turf, &c. 


are the uſual fuel. Hence alſo, metalline utenſils, &c, ruſt 


much ſooner at London, than in other parts,, where there 
are fewer acid corroſive corpuſcles in the Air; and fermen- 
tation, which is eaſily raiſed and carried on in a place free 


icable in places where ſulphureous ex- 


new wine then fermgnting; it will begin to ferment afreſh. 
So ſalt of tartar ſwells, and as it were ferments, when car- 
ried into a place where ſpirit of nitre, vitriol, or ſea-ſalt, is 


preparing. It is matter of common obſervation amon 
brewers, diſtillers, vinegar-makers, &c. that at the time 


when the ſeveral plants uſe to be in flower, the reſpective 
juices ferment, and each proceſs ſucceeds the beſt. Add, 


the operations, experiments, &c. of philoſophers, chemiſts, : 


that ſtains cauſed by vegetable juices, are obſerved to be beſt 


taken out of linen, at the time when the ſeveral planits that 


afford them are in their prime. This, Mr. Boyle obſerves, 


has been. experienced in the ſtains of juice of quinces, hops, 
Sc. one of which latter, eluding all the endeavours that 
could be uſed to get it out, has vaniſhed of itſelf the next 


hop-ſeaſon. PN Fragen | 
After all, ſome of our more curious and penetrating natura- 


liſts" have obſerved certain effects of Air, which do not ap- 


pear to follow from any of the properties, or the materials 
above recited.— On this view, Mr. Boyle has compoſed an 


_ Expreſs treatiſe of Suſpicions about ſome unknown properties 


of the Air, —The phenomena of fire and flame in vacuo 


' ſeem, according to him, to argue ſome odd unknown vital 


ſubſtance diffuſed through the Air, on account whereof 
that fluid becomes ſo neceſſary to the ſubſtance' of flame: 


but whatever this ſubſtance be, it ſhould ſeem by its 
ſudden waſting or ſpoiling, that. the quantity thereof is 


very inconſiderable, in proportion to the bulk of Air it im- 


| 1 prove with its virtue; in regard, when the flame can 
no longer ſubſiſt in it, the Air, upon examination, is not 


found to have undergone any alteration in any of its known 


properties. | $5 = 
Other inſtances to countenance ſuch ſuſpicions are, the ap- 


pearance and growth of ſalts in many bodies, which either 


afford them not at all, or not in that plenty, unleſs expoſed 


to the Air. Mr. Boyle mentions ſome marcaſites dug from 


under-ground,, which, being kept in 2 dry room, were ſoon 
covered over with a vitriolic efloreſcence, and in a little 
time, by the operation of the Air on them, were in great 
part crumbled into a powder exceeding rich in copperas ; 


d: fo the earth or ores of alum, and many other mi- 


nerals, robbed of their ſalt, metals, or the like, it is ſaid, will 
in tract of time recover them; and the like is obſerved of the 
+ cinders. of ſea- coal, and at the iron. works. See SUPPLE= 


MENT, article IRON. _ -. | : £ 
Mr. Boyle adds, that ſome lime in old walls has in time 
ained a large eMoreſcence of a nitrous nature, from which 

t-petre was procurable. Add, that the colcothar of 'vitriol 
is not naturally corroſive, nor can any ſalt be procured from 
it, even by the en of water; but being expoſed awhile 
to the Ar, it yields a ſalt plentifully. r 


1 
N . LE 


The exiſtence of Tuch hidden properties is alſo .argued, from 0 
the acceſs of the Air rendering antimonial medicines emetic, 


and diſpoſed to produce faintings and ts z and 


from its ſpeedy corrupting and mouldering of trees dug from 


under-ground, which had for ages remained firm, and almoſt 
7 „„ I 

ſoon et een n: 
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though they, had probably lain many ages intire under 
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| me leagues beyond Paraguay, white people ſoon 
grow tawny; but as ſoon recover their native colour, upon 
removing out of that quarter. —Theſe, out of a great num- 


ber of inſtances tending the ſame way, may convince us, 
cat notwithſtandin the diſcoveries hitherto made .con- 
Rive 8 there ſtill remains a field for future inquiries. 


— 


ir be convertible into water, or water into Air, 


s alſo a problem among philoſophers. . 
Air; in medicine, &c. makes one of the ſix non - naturals. 


From obſervations on bleeding in rheumatiſms, and after ta- 


| it can corrupt and ſpoil the noble organs, Ec, —See farther 


| | from place to place, by means of an-air-chamber fitted for| 
the 7 See his Aero-chalin. c. 5. ap. Phil, Tranſ. No 
. Dr. | iers has lately contrived a machine for the like 


- king cold, it is evident, the Air can enter with all its quali- 
dies, and vitiate the whole texture of the blood, and other 


* From the Elte. yertigoes, and Mor: nervous affections 
cauſed by dam i 


„ mines, &c. it is evident, that Air thus 
qualified can relax and obſtruct the whole nervous ſyſtem. 

: And from the colics, fluxes, coughs, and conſumptions 
| by. damp, moiſt, and nitrous Air, it is evident 


under the article ATMOSPHERE, , . 
Mi falubrity of frequently changing the Air induced Dr. 


to contrive a method · of doing it without removing 


| ſervice, viz... for changing the Air of a ſick perſon's room, 


© by either drawing out the foul, or forcing in freſh Air, by 


What he calls a centrifugal wheel, without opening either 


. Tweat, c. of ſo many perſons in hot weather. 
|  tomiſts, to be incloſed in the labyrin 


in queſtion, and even diſapproved. 
| "Him: fo muſic, ſignifies the melody, 


_ affettuoſa, 


- 8 


Tor, 


'$% 2 


„ 
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_ door, or window: an expedient which may be of conſidera- 
ble uſe in hoſpitals, mines, &c.—Something of it is ſaid to 
have been Aal put in practice over the houſe of com- 

mons, to draw away the hot ſteam from the candles, breath, 


Ter, N Vid. Phil. 
ran. 7 4k... —J 
by be deri ſubſtance, ſuppoſed, by ſome ana- 
th of the inner ear, and 
to miniſter to the due conveyance of ſounds to the ſenſory. 
But che exiſtence of ſuch innate Air has of late been called 
See EAR. 1 
or the inflexion of a mu- 


e AIR is a 


Fial compoſition. See Mxropr. 


The word is alſo uſed for a tune, or ſong itſelf, that is, for under ſeveral defects, in reſpect of 


à a compolition whoſe movements are juſt and equal; and the 


| ; times, eſpecially the firſt of ſuch meaſure,. well marked 


being uſually to be played pretty quick, and lively; unleſs 
there be panning. © E ths 
us we ſee an Air of Lully: HandeP's airs, with their ſym- 


_  Phonies and accompanyments, are made into concertos for- ff 


Airs, 


tions of a 1 


4 


wed horſe. * 
Such are the demi-volt, curvet, capriole, croupade, balo- 
| and ſtep and leap; alſo advancing, yerking, and 
: - oF 0 | | 


Some authors take Airs in a more extenſive ſenfe; and divide | 


them into lot, and high. | 
The low Ars include the natural paces, as walking, trotting, 
| galloping, and terra-a-terra, See Pack, TROr, GAL- 
c—To which 


ng, and turni 


Tube hzgh, or raiſed Airs, are all ſuch motions as riſe higher 
chan the terra-a-terra; as the demi-volt, curvet, &c, - 
AR-ruur, a machine, by means whereof the air may be ex- 
hauſted out of pro allele. See AIR. 2 5 
The uſe and ek of the Air-pump is, to make, what we 
__ popularly call, a vacuum; but this, in reality, is only a de- 
_  gree of rarefaCtion ſufficient to ſuſpend the ordinary of 
dme atmoſphere. , Hol | 
1 . %. machine, therefore, we learn, in ſome meaſure, 
What our earth would be without an atmoſphere; and how 
much all vital, 
© de thereon. 3 | 2 50 
Ide principle on which the Air-pump is built, is the elaſticity 
of the air; as that on which the common, or water-pump 
. bs founded, is the gravity of the ſame air. 3 
Type ſtructure of the Air-pump is, in itſelf, more ſimple even 
chan that of the water - pump. The latter ſuppoſes two prin- 
. Ciples, gravity and elaſticity likewiſe: ſo that the water- 
1 muſt firſt be an — i. e. it muſt rarefy the air 
_. before it can raiſe the water In effect, water, being a dor- 
want unelaſtic fluid, needs ſome external to make it 
end; whereas air aſcends in virtue of its own. elaſtic 
Ahe: its natural tendency is, to ſeparate, and leave a 
F: e wel and. all that remains to art, is to prevent the am- 
Dien air from Tupplying che place of what thus ſpontane- 


"= thes away... 
.. To make [water aſcend, the force wherewith it is preſſ- 


generative, nutritive, and alterative power, 


S. 


% 2 
1 


hi 
* 
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I kept from the Air, they bold their firmnefs and dye: and 

: he Ee hee worn at Braſil, becomes in a few days of 

An iron colour in the Air; but in the ſhops preſerves its 
hue: and f 


contrary: as, larga, or 


f fo, i 3 


may be added, pranaing, fidling, | 


another ; like a balance in equi- 


# 7 * a 
* 1 1 . q p 
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librio, one of whoſe ſcales may be made to raiſe, et. 
by diminiſhing its own weight, or increaſing that of the 
other: the water, therefore, recedes from the common cen. 
tre of gravity, by the very Noon wherewith it tends to. 
wards it, indi or ſecondarily applied; for that two 6. 
milar centripetal forces being made to act contrary to each 
other, what in the one over-balances the other, mult haye the 
effect of a centrifugal force, —Whereas, the principle where. 
by. air rarefies or diminiſhes, does not reſpect the centre of 
the earth, but the centres of its own particles; being ng 


other than a certain implanted power, whereby they immedi- 
ately tend to recede from each other. r 
The invention of this noble inſtrument, to which the pre. 
ſent age is indebted for ſo many fine diſcoveries, is aſcribed 
to Otto de Guerick, the celebrated conſul of Magde. 
bourg; who exhibited his firſt public experiments there- 
with, before the emperor and the ſtates of Germany, at 
on breaking up of the imperial diet at Ratiſbon, in the year 
1 be] KI 
Do. Hook, and M. du Hamel, indeed, aſcribe the invention 
to Mr. Boyle; but that ingenious author frankly confeſſes 
de Guerick to have been beforehand with him. Some at- 
- tempts, he aſſures us, he had made upon the ſame founda- 
tion, before he knew any thing of what had been done 
abroad: but the information he afterwards received from 
Schottus's Mechanica Hydraulico-Pneumatica, publiſhed in 
— wherein was an account of de Guerick's experiments, 
| enabled him to bring his deſign to any thing of matu- 
rity.— From hence, with the — . — of Dr. Hook, after 
two or three unſucceſsful trials, aroſe a new A:r-pump ; more 
ir and manageable than the German one: and hence, or 
er from the great variety of experiments that illuſtrious 
author applied it to, the engine came to be denominated 
Mails — WITS” nf} | 
Structure and uſe of the Aix-ruA . — The baſis or eſſential 
in the Air-pump, is a metalline tube, anſwering to the 
arrel of a common pump, or ſyringe; having a valve at 
the bottom, opening upwards: and a moveable piſton or em- 
bolus, anſwering to the ſucker of a pump, furniſhed like- 
wiſe with a valve opening upwards.— The whole, duly fitted 
to a veſſel, as a recipient. F 
The reſt, being only circumſtances chiefly reſpecting con- 
veniency, has been diverſified and improved from time ts 
time, according to the ſeveral views and addreſs of the ma- 
kers. That of Otto de Guerick, being leſs artful, laboured 
| e force neceſſary to 
work it, which was very great; and the progreſs very flow: 
beſide that it was to be kept under water; and allowed of 
no change of ſubjects for experiments. SEE 
Mr. Boyle, by ces, removed ſeveral of theſe inconve- 
niences; and alleviated others: but ftill the working of his 
pump was laborious, by reaſon of the preſſure of the atmo- 
ere, a great part of which was to be removed at every ex- 
uction, after a vacuum was nearly arrived at.—But this in- 
convenience has ſince been removed by Mr. Hawkſbee, who 
by adding a ſecond barrel and piſton to the former, to riſe as 
the other fell, and fall as it roſe ; made the preſſure of the 
atmoſphere on the deſcending one, of as much ſervice as it 
was of diſſervice in the aſcending one. | 5 
Some of the Germans have alſo brought the Air-pump 
to do the oppoſite office of a condenſer : but this is 
not to make the inſtrument ſo much the better, as more 
complex. 11 es ; Ty 
The flrutture of the Air-pump, as now made among us, 
wo = its advantages, is repreſented in Tab. Pneumatics, 
16. EH 2/4 NN FTP 
It conſiſts of two brazen barrels or cylinders, repreſented by 
a a; which communicate with each other by a canal 
paſſing between them at dd; and with the receiver o 000, by 
means of the hollow wire þh, one end whereof opens into 
- the canal of communication, and the other into a like canal 
un; which penetrating the plate i i i i, opens into the re- 
ceiver. | 9 3 | 
Within the cylinders are two emboli, or ſuckers made of 
braſs, and fitted with cork and leather to the' cavities of the 
barrels, fo as exactly to fill the ſame; each being furniſhed 
With its valve, and terminating at top in a rack cc, by which 
At the bottom of either barrel is another valve, by which the 
air may paſs out of the communicating canal dd, and conſe- 
3 out of the hollow wire and the receiver itſelf, into 
cylinder, below the piſton ; from whence by the valves of 
the piſton it may proceed into the upper ſpace of the cylinder, 
and thus into the open air. 50 | 


1 


turned upward and downward *; its ſpindle 7, catching by its 
teeth into the racks, will raiſe and depreſs the two piſtons, alter- 
nately.—Now the conſequence of deprefling a piſton is, that 
the Air before incloſed between it and the bottom of the cylin- 
der, being thus crouded into a leſs compaſs, will, by its ela- 


puſh up the valve of the piſton, ani thus eſcape ; till what lit- 


bent on the valve, | 
ata os * W. 
55 . 
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Fer the application of this mechaniſm —The winch" bb being 


ſtic force, which now exceeds the preſſure of the atmoſphere, 
tle remains be of the ſame denſity with the external air incum- 
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from the bottom of the cylinder to the top; the little air 


tion of the piſton, by the quantity of a & 
for what little remained 
the bottom: ſo that by thus repeating the operation again and 


| hauſtion advances, the mercury will be raiſed by the preſſure 


To let air again into the exhauſted receiver, che cock u is 


Laws f Rarefattion in the receiver of an AIR-PUMP.— 
1, For the proportion of air remaining at any time in the] 


_ © the wire and other parts between the cylinder and the 


rem, in the Memoires de Þ Acad. R. an. 1693. Pp. 233. fer 


cond reſidual, &c. and remembring that the air in the re- 


8 &c. and conſequently, the aggregate of the air in 


fourth, &c. reſiduals, is to the product of the. firſt reſidual 


the receiver alone, multiplied ſo often by itſelf ; that is, 
; Ceiver and cylinder together, whoſe exponent is the number 


AIR 


W. Vream, a late pneumatic operator, made an improvement 
in Hawkſbee's Air- pump, by reducing the alternate motion of 
tze hand and winch to a circular one. In his method, the 
winch is turned quite round, yet the piſtons are raiſed and 
depreſſed alternately : by which the trouble of ſhifting the 
hand backward and forward, as well as the loſs of time, and]. 
the ſhaking of the pump, are ee See the contrivance 
for this purpoſe deſcribed in Clare s motion of fluids, p. 154. 


This done, and the ſame piſton being again raiſed in its turn, 


before left, will of neceſſity expand itſelf, ſo as to poſſeſs the 
whole ſpace of the cylinder thus deſerted by the piſton: upon 
which, its force or preſſure upon the valve at the bottom of 
the cylinder being now inconſiderable; the other denſer air 
of the receiver, hollow wire, and canal of communication, 
by their ſuperior-elaſtic force, will lift up the valve, and 
thus paſs into the cylinder of rarefied air, till both be of the 
fame degree of denſity. | 3 
And thus is the air in the receiver diminiſhed at each eleva- 
linder- full; abating 
een the depreſſed piſton, and 
again; the air in the receiver is at length rarefied to ſuch de- 
ee, that its d does not exceed the thin air remaining 
in the cylinder when the piſton is raiſed: which done, the 


effect of the Air-pump is at an end; the valve cannot now be 


opened, or, if it could, no air would paſs it; there being a 
„ e cp eee ee pra e 

o judge of the degree of exhauſtion, there is added a gauge, 
11; conſiſting of a tube, whoſe upper orifice communicates 
with the receiver; the lower being immerged in a baſon 
of mercury, m m,— Hence, the air in the tube rarefying 
as faſt as that in the receiver; in proportion as the ex- 


of the column of external air, prevailing over that of the 
column of air included; till the column of air, and mer- 
cury together, become a balance to that of the external 


air. When the mercury is thus riſen to the ſame height 


as it ſtands in the barometer, which is indicated by the 
ſcale of inches added to the gauge; the inſtrument is a juſt 
Torricellian tube; and the vacuum may be concluded 
to be as perfect as that in the upper end of the ba- 
rometer. | LY 3 19 5 4 

to be turned; which makes a communication with the ex- 
ternal air; upon which the air ruſhing impetuouſly in, 


the mercury in the gauge immediately ſubſides into the 


baſon. CHEE. 


To the Air pump belongs a large apparatus of other veſſels, 8 


accommodated to the divers kinds of experiments. 


receiver, we have the following general theorem. In a 
« veſſel exhauſted by the Air-pump, the primitive or natural 
© air contained therein, is to the air remaining, as the ag- 
< gregate of the capacity of the veſſel and of the pump (i. e. 
© the cylinder left vacant in an elevation of the piſton, with 


© receiver) raiſed to a power whoſe exponent is equal to the 
© number of ſtrokes of the piſton, to the capacity of the 
© veſſel alone raiſed to the ſame power.” 

M. Varignon gives an algebraical demonſtration of this theo- 


It. an. 1705. þ. 397. ſeq. but it may be alſo dem 


pneumatically, thus: — Calling the air remaining after the 


firſt ſtroke, the f/f reſidual; that after the ſecond, the ſe- 


ceiver is of the ſame denſity as that in the cylinder, when 
the piſton is raiſed: it is evident, that the quantity of air 
in the receiver, is to the quantity of air in the cylinder, 
wire, &c. as the capacity of the receiver to that of the 


the receiver and the cylinder, i. e. the whole primitive air, 
is to the air in the veſſel alone, i. e. to the firſt reſidual 


air, as the aggregate of the 2 the receiver and 


the F to the capacity of the receiver alone. After 
the ſame manner it may be proved, that the quantity of 
firſt reſidual air, is to the ſecond reſidual, as the aggregate 
of the capacity of the receiver and cylinder to the capacity 
of the veſſel alone. And the ſame proportion does the ſe- 
cond reſidual bear to the third, and ſo of che reſt. Hence, 
the product of the primitive air into the firſt, ſecond, third, 


into the ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, &c. as the product of 
the capacity of the receiver and cylinder together, multiplied 
as oft into itſelf as the number of ſtrokes of the piſton 
contains units, is to the factum ariſing from the capacity of 
as the power of the aggregate of the capacity of the re- 
of ſtrokes of the piſton,” to the capacity of the veſlel alone, 
raiſed to the ſame power.—Conſequently the primitive air 
is to the laſt reſidual, in the ratio of thoſe powers. Q. E. D. 


Airy Triplicity, among aftfologers, the ſigns of | Gemini, Li- 
bra, and 485 
AISIAME 

ATUSTING. See the article ACCOMMODATION. .  . - | 
AJTUTAGE, or 'ApJjuTAGE, in hydraulics, part of the ap- 


2*;' The number of ſtrokes of the piſton, together . . ferent 


AJU 


capacity of the receiver and cylinder with the wire, &c. be- 
ing given ; to find the ratio of the primitive air to the air 
remaining; 1 

Subtract the logarithm of the capacity of the receiver, from 
that of the ſum of the capacity of the receiver and the cylin- 


der; then, the remainder being multiplied by the number of 


ſtrokes of the piſton, the product will be a logarithm, whoſe 
natural number ſhews how oft the primitive air contains the 
remainder required. | 
Thus, if the capacity of the receiver be 460, that of the 
cylinder 580, and the number of ſtrokes of the piſton 63 
_ primitive air will be found to the remaining air, as 
14055'to 1. ; ; y h 
For, ſuppoſe the capacity of the veſſel =v ; that of the cy- 
linder and veſſel together, =a ; the number of ſtrokes. of 
the piſton n; and the remaining air =1. Since the pri- 
mitive is to the remaining air as a to v; the primitive air 
will alſo be to the remaining air, as a": vn to 1. Conſe- 
quently, if the remaining air be 1, the logarithm of the 
primitive air is a vn. Ya N 
35, The capacity of the receiver and the barrel being given; 
to find the number of ſtrokes of the piſton required to ra- 
4 the air to a given degree. 3 | 
Subtract the logarithm of the remaining air from the loga- 
rithm of the primitive air; and the logarithm of the capa- 
city of the-receiver, from that of the aggregate of the capa- 


city of the receiver and cylinder; then, dividing the former 
difference by the latter, the quotient is the number of ſtrokes 


required. LE 2 
Thus, if the capacity of the cylinder be ſuppoſed 580 that 


of the receiver 460 ; and the primitive air to the remaining 


air, as 1464 to 10: the number of ſtrokes required will b 


found to be 6. i | | 

Beſides the effects, and the phænomena of the Air-pump, re- 
counted under the articles Vacuum, Alx, &c. we may 
add ſome others; which, related at large, make the ſub- 
ſtance of Mr. Boyle's Phyſico- Mech. Exper. As,— That the 


flame of a candle in vacuo uſually goes out in a minute, 


though it ſometimes laſts two, but the wick thereof conti- 
nues ignited after; and even emits a ſmoke, which aſcends 


upwards. — That a kindled charcoal is totally exti 


extinguiſhed in 


about five minutes, though in open air it remain alive half an 
hour; that it goes out by degrees, beginning; from the top and 
the outſides.—That red-hot: iron is not 


| ected by the ab- 
ſence of the air; and yet that ſulphur or gunpowder will 
not be lighted thereby, but only fuſed. That a match, after 
lying ſeemingly extinct in vacuo, a long time; revives again 
upon the re- admiſſion of the air. — That a flint and ſteel 


ſtrike ſparks of fire as copiouſly in vacuo as out of it; and 


that the ſparks move in all directions, upwards, downwards, 


Sc. here as in the air. That magnets and magnetic needles, 
are the ſame in vacuo. as in air,—That ſmoke in an ex, 


hauſted receiver, the luminary being extinct, gradually ſet- 


tles to the bottom in a darkiſh body, leaving the upper 
part clear and tranſparent; and that inclining the veſſel ſome- 


times on one ſide, and ſometimes another, the fume keeps 


its ſurface horizontal, after the nature of other fluids, — 
That the ſiphon does not run in vacuo. That water freezes 


in vacuo.— That heat may be produced by attrition in the 
exhauſted receiver. That camphire will not take fire in 
vacuo; and that gun- powder, though ſome grains of a heap 
be kindled by a murray gat in vacuo, will not give fire to 
the contiguous grains. — That glow-worms loſe their light, 


in proportion as the air is exhauſted; and at length become 
totally obſcure : but upon the re-admiſſion of air, preſently 


recover it all. — That vipers and frogs ſwell much in vacuo, 
but will live an hour and half, or two hours; and though 
ſeemingly ſtark dead in that time, come to life again in ſome 
hours in the air. That ſnails ſurvive ten hours; and efts or 
ſlow- worms, two or three days; leaches five or fix. — 
That oyſters will remain alive in vacuo 24 hours without 
harm. —That the heart of an eel taken out of the body, 
continues to beat in vacuo, more nimbly than in air; and 
this for a good part of an hour. That warm blood, milk, 


gall, &c. undergo a conſiderable intumeſcence and ebulli- 


tion in vacuo. — That a mouſe, or other animal, may be 


brought, by degrees, to ſurvive longer in a rarefied air, than 


naturally it does. — That air may retain its uſual preſſure, 


after it is become unfit for reſpiration, —And that ſilk- worms 
eggs will hatch in vacuo. L, EPR . 


RY, or Alki, of Hawks, See AzRry. 


and Aquarius, See IT RIPLICITY. | . 


- 


A, in law. See the article EASEMENT.. 
paratus of an artificial fountain, or jet d eau; being a ſort of 
tube, fitted to the mouth, or aperture of the veſſel : through 
which the water is to be played, and by it determined into 


this, or that figure. 7 | $ 41M 
| * The word is French, formed of the verb ajouter, to add, 
adapt, adjuſt. $657 | 


4 . 


It is chiefly the diverſity in the Ajutages, that makes the dif- 
| kinds of fountains. And hence, by mo — 
| a plas age 


” 
- 


— 


ge to bs Nag — one fountain comes to] manager of annals” or ſetting-dogs, for the 1 of Mang 
have the effect hawking, &c. 
_ Iſorions inquires into _ beſt Lind of Ajutages; or ents foe The word is formed from the Gothic, alan, a-greyhoung. 
eau, affirming, from experiment, that an even 8 ALARES,-in antiquity; are ſuppoſed by ſome authors to 
4 hole, in the end of the pipe, gives a higher j have been à kind of militia, or ſoldiery among the Romans; 
— 10 either a cylindric, or a conical ¶utage; of which yet nem ſo called from ala, a wing, becauſe of their lightneſs, and 


is the better. /. Trait. du Mouvem. des Eaux, part 4: Pbil. ſwiftneſs in the combat. 


— 


Tun Ne 181. p. 114. Others make them a people of Panne but others, with 
The various ſorts of Ajutages, their grace, application more probability, take Alares for an adjective, or epithet; 
Oe. ſee under the article FounTAIN, = and apply it to the Roman cavalry; becauſe placed in the 
AK'OND, an officer of juſtice in Perſia, who takes cogni- two wings, or ale. of the ne ; for which reaſon, Pl body of 
<-- zance'of the cauſes of and widows; of contracts, horſe was called ds. | 
and other civil concerns.—He is the head of the ſchool of law, ALARES Muſenls, in ewe Fee the article Przarcol. | 
—and gives lectures to all the ſubaltern officers; he has his depu- | DEvs. - 
ties in all the courts of the e who, with the ſecond ALARM, venir? 3 A Kaden apprehenſion, conceived 
3x" make all contracts. at | from forme noiſe, or report, which maler men run to their | 
AL, an Arabic particle, e to exalt; or give arms, and ſtand on their guard. . 
them a n | hgnificaion.— As, in Alkoran, At- The word is French, formed. from the Tralian,. all. arme, to | 
gebra, WEEN 7 RD: of £87 71 irme ; wherice gridare all arme, g. d. tq call to arms. 
Ar, or ALD, in our antient writings, ſignifies as "OILY ALazMePoſt, is the ground appointed to each regiment, by : 
: "as old, *antrent, — This, being prefixed to the names of | the quarter-maſter-general, tor them to march to, in caſe of 8 
7 — = expreſſes their antiquity; as r "Algats, | 3 4 . 
In « garifon, the Alarm- poi is the place where every regiment 2 
ALA, a Latin term, literally ſignifying wing. $$ | to draw up, on ordinary occaſions. F 
ALA is alſo uſed, in anatomy, for ſeveral parts af wwe body ALE ALBE, ALBA; à robe, or veſtment of white linen, 
-- which bear ſome reſemblance to the figure of a wing. hanging down to the feet; wherein the W n prieſts per- 0 
bas, the lobes of the liver are ſometimes called Ae. I ‚form divine ſervice. N 
The ſoſt, ſpongious bodies in the pudendum muliebre, uſual- The Alb correſponds to the ſurplice among us. 1 takes! its = 
called NE are alſo denominated Alæ. I name from its colour, albus, white. 4 
e two cattilages of the noſe, which form the noſtrils, : 2 ALBA FIRMA, or ALBUM, was a yearly rent, payable to the 8 
8 called Alæ. chief lord of a hundred; ſo called, becauſe paid wholly in white + 
Ana the ſame denomination is given to the tip of the ade | 3 or ſilver, and not in corn, which was called black- 
See AURICLE, mai 
ALA is alſo fed in botany, for the angle which the leaves, ALBIGENSES, a ſe, or party of reformers about Tho- 85 


| L or the ſtalks or pedicles of the leaves, form with the louſe, and the Albigeois; in Languedoc 3 who, in the XIIth 
ſtem, or branches of the plant from which they ariſe. See century, became remarkable for their oppoſition to the diſci- 
Lr, &c. This angle is uſually acute, 1 1 is di-] pline and ceremonies of the church of au See Rx- 
rected upwards. FoRMATION. 
| AL A is ſometimes alſo applied to the angle: Hated: by the They were alſo known by various x other ; names; as, Petro- 
branches themſelves," with the ſtem; which is alſo obſerved bruſſians, Arnoldiſts, Cathari, Patarins, Publicans, Tiſle- 
do be very regular and uniform. E Bons-hommes;/ Paſſagers, We. + = 
ALABA TER“, in natural hiſtory, A nde Daley: bofter It is pretended, they received their inions from Bulgaria; 
_ + "than marble, yet harder than plaſter of Paris: - uſed: for the] which, having by infeſted by the Paulicians of America, 
; of figures, and other ornaments of ſculpture. See] diffuſed the ſame into Italy, Germany, &c,; and that Peter 
Fo rs rk articles AL ABASTRITE SJ. | Bruys was the firſt that brought them into Languedoc, about 


© © © Some derive the word from the Latin a/bus, wand of che the year 1126. See PETROBRUSSIAN. 
whiteneſs of this ſtone — Others, from the Greek ag The Romaniſts tax the Albigenſes with abundance of -hete- 


ee, which they form from the yprivative à and data ale, rodox opinious; as, for inſtance, that there are two Gods, 

_ - .  capio, to take; this ſtone being too ſmooth and ſippery for the one infinitely good, and the other infinitely evil: that 

tte hand to faſten hold of it. the good God made the inviſible world, and the evil one 

WR found of all colours; ſome extremely white, and| that which we live in; with the reſt of the Manichea 
ſhining, which is the moſt common; ſome rediſh or tawny; | tenets. | 

and ſome is called Onyx from its colour, which reſemb es But this fs; to be one of thoſe pious frauds allowed parti- 

5 chat of the onyx," .  cularly in that church, which eſteems it a kind N 


2 blacken heretics. 

Auabaſter cuts very ſmooth and eaſy, and is -much uſed among However this be, the Albigenſes grew fo formidable i in a little 
ſculptors, for little ſtatues, vaſes, and columns. 1 time, that a holy league, or croizade, was — upon among 
They ſometimes alſo employ it as plaſter of Paris: in or- the catholics; and war denounced them, the pope 


18 der to which, they burn and calcine it; aſter which, mix- himſelf _ the firſt n 1229. a peace was 
! ing it up with water to a thin conſiſtence, it is caſt into ſtruck up, an An inquiſition eſtabliſhed at Tholouſe, from 
l mould, where it readily coagulates yo a firm doch. See which time the Albigenſes dwindled by little and little, till 
"40 . ny | on _ of the projet re when. ſuch of them as were 
 « Alabaſter, Mr. res being knely powdered; and in with the Vaudois, and became conformable to 
thus 2 in a Boyle of the fire, will, Has hot, aſſume| the doctrine of Zuinglius, and the diſcipline of Geneva. dee 
de appearance of a fluid, by rolling in waves, yielding W ALDENSES. 
d the ſmalleſt touch, and emitting vapour; all which ALBUGINE A“, in anatomy, the outermoſt coat, or 
properties it loſes again, on the departure of the heat, and] tegument of the N 3 otherwiſe called adnata, and con- 


Aduſcovers itſelf a mere aten en powder. See FLviD, and Junctin. 
_ Be 2 | II It takes its name Mibegings from i its whiteneſs ; it being this 


| e, Nee of revel ious ointment,” wenticont 4 in St. that forms what We call the n oe moſes of the Wy 
-A Mavis zur, Mark XIV. 3 roar ak Pg een 
given critics interpreters ome pain. To ſuppole it a une NEA is - 
vaſe of Alabaſter, does not ſeem conſiſtent with its breaking _ el 0 % membrane immedi Þ 
o eaſily, as is intimated b St. Mak. ABU, or ALBUM Oculi, the ſame was albuginea, or the 
F. Kircher, in his Oedip. notes, that Alabafter, Ala- 2 — of the eye. See Eve, ALBUGINEA, c. 
= baſtrum, was not only uſed for a vaſe of odoriferous * »| ALBUGO alfo denotes a diſeaſe of the eye, wherein the - wah tu- 
but alſo for: an Egyptian meaſure, containing nine 4 nic loſes its native colour, and becomes white and o 
2 22 8 amounting, according to his F N The Albugo is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called Luc, 
ALABASTR Roman or pounds. Azuxope, See LEUcou A. 
ABA TRA, in a plant, are thoſe little herbaceous leaves ALBUM Grecum, dogs white Li is a Wee drug, in 
ich encompaſs the b bottoms of flowers, ney the roſe. the preſent practice, uſed with honey, to cleanſe and deterge 


( 
* * I 2 


= 8 CaLix, chiefly in inflammations in the throat; and that princip 
| AL, in the military art, the two wings or extremes of an 3 SO] but, as Dr. Go ee 
army, ranged in form of battle. reat 
| AL# 7 thonum. See VESPERTILIONUM. - e ALBUMEN 2 white of an See Ec6. 

* ALAI EE, in heraldry, the fame with HuMeTTY. _ 1 is uſed in theGcine; as bein an ops glutinous or binding na- 
A-LA-MIRE, in muſie. See Nor, and GamuvT. | ture, on which account it is often mixed with bole armoniac, 
ALAM ODE!“ in commerce, à thin, light, gloſſy black] Ec, to prevent any ſtrained part from riſing into a tumour, 

ſilk, not quilled or eroſſed; chief ie for womens hoods, and reſtore it to its tone or elaſticity.— It is alſo an ingredient 

And mens mourning ſcarves. 5 - ſome mixtures for conſolidating freſh wounds, and prevent- 
nee in French, enn too great a loſs of blood, 

. - this fabric, for which they have no other name but tafetas AL, URN, or Ausukx Cabar a whity brown, or mbxct £0- 
nr Juftre. 1 lour, compoſed of white brown. 


© ALANORARIUS *, in our antient cuſtoms, a keeper AL@AICS, in the antient portry a name oominon to a 


ALC 


Find of verſes ; ſo called from the n Alexis, the inventor 
ſpecies of Alcaics conſiſts of of five feet ; of which the 


2215 thereof. 


fifth, a dactyl, or amphimacer: as theſe of Horace, 
Onmes eodem cogimur, omnium | 
"Fer ſatur urna, ſerius, ocyus, 
'\ ors exitura | 
be ſecond ſpecies of Mleaies confifts oft two og, and two 
trochees: as, . 
E e impoſitura cymbæ. 


| Beſides theſe two kinds of of 20 which are prope Ay called 


0. riambus's; and the fourth a Bacrbius; as, 


: Cur timet fa vum Tiberim | tangere? cur | EW * 


The ALCAIc Ode conſiſts of four firophes. each of which con- 


tains four verſes: the two firſt are Alcaic verſes of the firſt 
kind; the third an iambie dimeter Arn i. e. of 
bour fort and a long ſyllable: as, 
Cors exitura, nos in eternum: 
of The fourth is an Alcaie of the ſecond kind—The intire © Hei: 
ſtrophe is as follows : 3 241 
Onmnes eodem er omnium 
Vierſatur urna, ſerins, ocyus, - 
exitura, & nos in aternum 


45 


bis - Exilium impeſitura cymbe. Sends 
| ALCAID®, or ALCcAayDE, among: the Moors, a 
of a city, or "colts, in unn under the emperor of Mo- 
4:XO0CCO. : 
The nad is formed of the particle al, and the verb "IND 
had, or akad, to govern, rule, er. 
The juriſdiction of the Alraid is ſovereign, both in civil and 


at his pleaſure. 


miniſter of juſtice; anſwering to a proven 3 the French 

See PROVvOS r. 

The Spaniards. borrow their Alcalde Sroem! the Sage Aleaild. 
ALCA , ALCALY, or rather ALKALY, See ALKALY. 
ALCALIZATION, or ALKALISATION. 

5 ALKALIZATION. 


n 


5 NNA, by the Turks called Laab, is greeniſh i in the pow-| 

1 but, by infuſion in water, 
u 

fingers and toes, and ſometimes, alſo, their hair. V. Mem. 


ticle AlcahNw A. 1 oa 
ALCANT ARA. Order « ALCANTARAy\an untient mili- 
- tary order, denominated from a city of that Ew in- the pro- 
vince of Eſtremadura in Spain. 
Alphonſus IX. having recovered . from the POT | 
in the year 1222; committed the cuſtody and defence there-| 
of firſt to the knights of 'Calatraya ;\and, two years after- 
wards, to the knights of the Pear- tree, another military order 
inſtituted in 1170. by Gomes Fernand, and approved by 
- pope Alexander III. Hake the rule of St. Benedict; upon 


- of knights of Hrantara.- 


After the expulſion 

the eee the order of Alcantara, and that of Calatra- 

0 was ſettled, in the crown of Caſtile, by Ferdinand and Iſa- 

In 1 ws" fued for leave marry 

nl ts of mere 0 ; 

D 2 — them. 

ALCHYMY „ or arenzur, a biber, or more 7 * kind 
of chymiſtry, 7, employed i in the more en — of 

dhe art CENT ay: peat rays | 


»The word ſeems compounded of the Arabic m 


f tive e par- 
% _ ticle * — the Latin chymin, ; ee — or, Greek 
ntite, ch Tho ſome object to this origin, and deny 


98 that alcbemia occurs in an author who wrote before 
| Europeans had any commerce vit the Arabians, or the Arg. 
bians any learning, i. c. before the time of Mabomet. 
The name Mlchymy, however, is really of no antient Raiding : 
the firſt time it oceurs, i is in Julius Firmicus Maternus, an au- 
Nr r. in be 
Mathefes, v influences o 
bodies, 1 . moon be in the houſe Tl 
4 at the Dee 


* th 
The objects or ends purſued „ are, 1e 
—— d; which i 1 attem — te different ways 
yn ny We ne 15 tranſmutation ; NS 
— 8 thy call the Fit phe 
Vith a- view to this end, yoda Shai writers. 
3 


is 2 1 33 r * 


Arabic any in the dee of the word; 2 * 


criminal concerns; and all es and puniſliments lie wholly | 


firſt may be either ſpondee, or iambic ; the fecond, i is an 1am-| 
bie; the third, a long ſyllable; the fourth, a dactyl; and the 


- Daftylic Alcaics, there is a' third ſort, called fimply Mlcarc ;| 
+. whereof the firſt is an Epitrite, the ſecond and third are Cbo- 


governor ö 


ALCALDE, or ALcape, in the Spaniſh policy, a judge, or | 


 ALCANNA, a: ede pode, mech uke in the Levant, | 


ids a red colour. — The 
rkiſh and Jewiſh women uſe it to dye the nails of their 


And. R. Scien. an. 17.32: 1 See enen ne ar- 


which they changed their name, and took the denomination | 
of Gig eg le beg ef Grinete, || * 


of filver, i. e. = a matter which tranſmutes eve 


| 
| fame writer- tells us, he was ( wont to ſtile himſelf = 
See the article| | 41% 


. "tending, to the Arabic. ſtyle and diction of this author, 


; 


ALC 


9. d. Vis att of making gold And hence, alfo, the mite 
themſelves are called Tor a:, makers; and xpuoorunTes, 7240. 
makers. 


By An univerſal medicine, adequate to all diſeaſes. Fee 
LIXIR; ok; 
3% An univerſal diſſolvent, or alkaheſt. See AL ER AEST. 
49, An univerſal ferment; or a matter, which, being applied 
to any ſced, ſhall increaſe its fecundity to infinity : if, e. gr. it 
be applied to gold, it ſhall change the gold into the philoſo- 
phers ſtone of gold; if to re” into the philoſophers ſtone | 
| 
into ſilver; and if to a tree, the reſult is, the philoſophers l. ſtone 
» hang tree, which tranſmutes every ng, it is applied to, into 


| The origin and ants of Alchymy are much conitroverted. — 


If regard may be had to legend and tradition, it muſt be as 


old as the flood; nay, Adam himſelf is repreſented, by the 

Sans as an adept. A great part, not only of the heathen 
N re „but of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian revelations, are 

alſo ſuppoſed to refer hereto. Thus, Suidas will have'the-ſe- 
. cret of the philoſophers ſtone couched in the fable of the Ar - 
- gonauts; and others find it in the books of Moſes, Gr. 

But, if the æra of the art be examined by the monument of 

Hiſtory, it will loſe a deal of this fanſied antiquity— The 
learned Dane, Ol. Borrichius, has taken immenſe pains to 
prove it known to the antient Greeks and Egyptians. Her. 
| Conringius, on the m, wich equal added, apron 
to ſhew its novelty. 


In effect, not one of the antient ts, iloſophe or - 
ſicians, from Homer till four —— — Ctvit, Ll 
tion any ſuch thing. The firſt author who ſpeaks of making 
gold, is Zoſimus the Panopolite, who lived towards the be- 
| Fange of the fifth century, and who has an expreſs treatiſe, 
Tler- Tys lefg re vn rug XPUTs Kats T's apyups rometas, o 
the divine art of making gold and ſilver, ſtill extant, in manu 
ſeript, in the rench king's 25 The next is Eneas 
"Zeus, another Greek writer, towards. the _ of the ame 
| century, in whom we have the following paſſage: Such as 
* are ſkilled in the ways of nature, can take jilyer. and tin, 
© and, changing their nature, turn them into gold.”- » The 


« gold-melter; and νEůune, chymiſt, 1 1 
ther, there was a notion ſome ſuch art was in 
age: but, as neither of theſe authors relate —.— — it had 

deen known before; their teſtimony. will noe: e MR 
N the age wherein they lived. 


e do not find any earlier, plainer — of the add: . 


dicine ; not à ſyllable of any ſuch thing in all the phyficiahs 
and naturali from Moss to Geber — Arad, who. is: ſup- 
poſed to have lived. in the ſeventh In that author's 


Work, intituled, The Phils 1 Steg, mention. is made of 
© a medicine which cures all lepras : ? this ꝓ ſome au- 
thors fuppoſe to have given the firſt hint of the matter; 3 
Geber himſelf, perhaps, meant no ſuch thing: for, by 

which 


abounds. in 71 it appears highly probable, that by man 

he means gold ß a by lepras, o one caſes, the other metals 3 
Je are all i ns 14 yh of geld;!\ oo „ 10 fl 

s das accounts for 8954 of old authors, in reſp 

of Alchyny,by 8 de Dardel procured all the books 

| of the antient Egyptians to be burnt; and that it was in thele 

the great myſteries of chymiſtry were contained. —Conringius 

calls this hiſtory in queſtion, and asks how Suidas, who lived 

but five 5 years before us, ſhould know what happened 

eight hundred years before him? To which Borrichius anfwers, 


that he ad learnt, it of Eudemus, Helladiusy Zoſimus, * 
hi c., as Suidas himſelf. . "4 may 


Neher aſſerts, that the alophers honwis 
[if livered at large in the table of Lr te pb that the antient 
Egypuans were not ignorant of the art, but declined: to pro- 
ſecute 15 They did not need to tranſmute gold; they had 
ways 0 ee it fram, all kinds of bodies, from the 
mud of the Nile, and ſt. of all kinds: ———— 
ſecrets were never wrote down, or made public, but confined 
i N fatter = 
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* The Muſſufmef ulſo call it 


8 - > verſes promiſcuouſlyina book 


LC gl AL { | 
- OY inderſtood a, Shes: ary 1 fir TE nk 
| "I e W | 
2% Sg og fr bn Pen or 


: FF $4 vie Ni. | Fr. n 

Ar. C b f rr 74 Hewew 
21 * a * : * $140 * IS ws. TOR er 
e eti Fr for 

der: We Road pant TV 1 or t 4 


would make uge. yolume, Ben Oſc 
rote Tae ory thereof, Waal led. Tarith By en O ir. The 


Bacai. . 
Felde 1 Leun, which, i is the N the 8 
nw c haye gllp a book containing cheir traditions, which 
; onna. 


TH Mahometans have a poſit ye theology, built on the Alco- 
2 and 2 a8 — as a eſis, a one, built on rea- 
1 7 hþ<wiſe their caſui 2 
1 ; yy iſtinguiſh between 8 bat is of — 
and what of en „ e hy 


da gre Ae, und'p | 1 They, haye thei Kciaries too, 9 almoners, and 

e Mahon | N py a chapter, every da out of the Alcoran, in 

on word /lcoran is Arabic, men e 0p ſys J and have prebends for Þ doing .— The hatib of 

ing; or collection; dut it is in moſque is hat we call the parſon — the pariſh; and 

bf ha fins e p r 6 5, whe take their text out of the 
S 

imitation of the who call the NewA onA, among the. — -A Ukewile Ggnifies a kind of 

—— oe Teſtament, e, Serißt fb 75 WHL books, tower, or ſteeple;. very high, and narrow; ſurrounded with- 


— on the fame account. 
Piu to divide, Or diſting 


1 'Y From th th 


out by two or three galleries, one over anather; whence 
the moravites, a ſort of prieſts, repeat their prayers. thrice a 


verb either by day, with à very loud voice; making the tour of the 
* for i lee the diſtinction between Mt is . and . ; alle ery all o while, that ay wy be the better Heard: all 
or between what'is Tawful to do, and what not; ox elſe, on ee 


© ount of ite containing the diviſions'or heads of the e law: 
again, 'they imitate the ND who | ive di fers 


| Perakim; 
chapters, heads; e. the NAN 
"7 fog nth R Eliezer, Lat, he . 


Ares 2 27 


„ that all heir do&ors have never 
r Mabomet, or rather his copiſt, having pu 


Atotretrieye 1 they were delivered 
; Thoſe twen years Which the angel employed 


- $6: ſuch'as take them "rk thoſe a 


hand in it; 


» made 


— — oy he =o in truth, is,ſo] 
n 1 to A it. 


theſe looſe 
together; it was E ever | de place. They ſometimes alſo take 


— an , * | wonderful dan to L 
}*iffaſmuch as they fu) rniftt hen wich an 4 8 


ALCOVES®, in building, a part, os a ab wr ed fron 
; the reſt by an eſtrade, or partition of columns, and other cor- 


reſponding ornaments; in which is placed a bed 0 nn and 
ee ſeats, to entertain company. ). 


the Arabic vage a in or Waste Place or from e{co- 


ee tent. | — 0 e e e 
[ALCYON. See 3 ae 2 Archos 10 Nr 


« Mu: ALDEBARAN, an Arabian name for a fred ftar, of the firſt 


magnitude, in the eye of the ſigu, or Taurus, or 
the Bull; and — — The Bulls Eye. Its lon- 


5 „ latitude, eee ewe 3 war e 
AURUS.: 


ALDERMAN, an aſſociate to the mayor, or "dnl 


110 ty- * 
5588 firs that 15 . ſtrate, of acky or towns ade nn 


ee, +#; © 
| The Aldermen are bers mee u bar dich, wel 
moſt of the municipal, or incorporate towns z who forin a 
;kind of council, and regulate things r to the policy ol 
of civil and 
: criminal matters; but that very eh, and a only in —_— 
| Tien be is pat. be but in bas place iv more, in 
jr . ſome. leſs, from fix. a hes, fax... 


© x 4 K — 


We bee Ont of theſe areannually cledied the mayors, ot chief magi- 
"on 93 > hk e ters 15 . Urgtea, of places; who, c Ae, their eg 
| —— — Arp * , — Rock 5 1 Ahe a | 8 ale the 4 d dermen, whoſe Sr 
t had before received of hi were before. e 
E. ee de inks it probable, TC! W n the h er el 5 be twenty-ſix Aldermen DER preſude over the ewenty- 


theN 


-menical:councils; mary biſhops, prieſts, monks," 
driven into the deſarts of Arabia 110 ypt, furn 77 5 
poſtor with paſſages, and crude ilt-conc Py $610 00 


"ths Seriptures : ud that it was henee*that the Alor th 1 
ſo full of the wild and erroneous opinions of thoſe Heret 
The Jews; alſu who were very numerous in Arabia, co 
: tributed” their 


| Buiychins, Oe. bad deen condemned by: cecu-| 


. han 


quota to the Acoran; nor is it without 2 


ſix wards of the city. bail 
„Mneh. any of them die, the wardmote-retuitri two; quto 
which the lord mayor and Aidermen chooſe one. Chamberl. 
All the. Aldermen that have been lord mayors,: and the three 
eldeſt carer, ul — . r rn wh 
ces 
4 alſo Aldermen of the merchanis of ho 
Gita, of bundreds, S See-SENAT on-. 


* 

:yeaſon' that they boaſt twelve of their an docto rs to haye pre 1p „among our _— _— r wee. 
e 6f this" creftable work. h net Li 171 1 in its original, is Extvopman; compo 1 
r Ny rt er lags, | ald: or An elder; aud man, 5. 4. an. —A lite 

or, Abu 
t collected them into à volume, and Commit 8 writer, with ſome probability, ſuppoſes, that, among the an 


[thereof to Haphſu, 
conſulted 45" an orig) 
ſeveral copies 


2 2 bi . + 1 


— after the e 


— 
work in divided intd furas,” 


— ie, reſembli 
——.— e | 


TEN 


"widow of Mahomet, 1 18 to 


11 and — Vet deal of 
ü 8 3's 
bc the —— Ottoman, ee of e | 


le. | Th th ns: the, — 2 


i TT 
ed Ealderman; not as denoting him old; but as wor. 
b im e. the e/deff n to 
e e 
4s 2 V1 


E general) y con 


of a family, the chief of fac tri 
1 e TELE over So 
ee Ae f e ye, "ff 


\ Thomas Elieniy, in the life of St, E OL 


s lun. 
2 * Nan. H prince, or unt! &ge/winus, gui.cognominatys o/t Al- 
80 1 e 


* 


ranma} —_—_— on IR r 


un princeps, five ew: Paris, 
in lieu of Aleman, uſes the word. ju / ini 1 and Spelman 
51 6 chat it was the Norman e inſtead of =o 
Alderman, introduced the 
. being was — hmm 
{$cATHELINGs and THA wh ; 
; Way the fame 28 28 our earl, or caunt; 


ion. Ae Ling. Abe lan- time, took place in Nw bf 


man. 


= . Spelman 


1 
4-popular drink, made frow alt. o) woln ai'N | 
method of brewing dies "= Bog 


5 55 at 
n MARS © 1 
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n ; o 
i! 


| } 
4 | 
7 * N + 3 


7 —5 among them are, Reidhaori Thaalebi, Zamalch. . 


The word is derived from — nd lis how 
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DERMA in all . 
4 8 da, Lare, ang o uf 
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”Tm_ chiefly diſtinguiſhed from beer, another potable Mur yy or blind head, Where the capital f is falebteriictiay 
made from the ſame ingre gredients, by "and Kerctee renders the al the cueurbit. 
therein 5, "ny 00% 3 95 in beer, 1 fore the Al. XANDRIN, or ALEXANDEIARN; in poetry, the name 
1 liquor bit fitter to keep. of ea kind Wend which conſiſts of twelve, or of twelve 
The brewers corp diſtinguiſh ale, or Fe W a Ge. andi thirtech f Fables, Alternately ; the reſt, or pabſes. being 
Their ſeveral properties, effects, &c. fee under the — always on the Nth katie. Sete ther 


** 


ALT=44 n 
Pee le, and beer. 
nd to our 4 ; 

* . is alſo a — given to divers medic 27 
ted liquors, ot diet · drinks, whereof ale is the baſis or vehicle, 
The medicated ales make a large article in our old diſpen- | 
ſatories. Such are the cereviſia oxydorica, for the . 5 ce 
reviſta anti arthritica, againſt the gout z exreviſia cephali ca, | | 
for the head.; cereviſia epileptica, '&c. - - 


— : 


made by boiling mat liquor to a conſiſtence : this is uſed | 
obſtructions in the kidneys, and the Huor albus. | 
Alk- Beer. See the article BEER. | 
ALE-BERRY;-i8- ale boiled with bread, and mace 3 ferred, 
rained, and drunk hot: | 
ALB: CONNERz/a0: officer in the city o de 
is to the meaſures of the publica houſes. There are 
| four of thems and. "they are choſen bythe common hall of 
the q 5 
12 b unde yeatly paid tothe lord mayor | 
of: London, by thoſe who ref ae within the city. 
Aus- AsURR. See the article MEASURE; 
-T As TER in un officer appointed, and ſworn, * ow]. 
8 torlook:that there be à due fize, and goodneſs off 
als, and beer, ſold within the juriſdiction of the leet. 
erer natural hiſtory, a ſtone faid to be 
in mn; liver, a n gall-bladdet, of old 
ens "Ks N 1 


es thrived from ere, S 34 2 
101 is ordinarily of the figure of 4 lupine, and lden DVR 
"the bigneſs A bean. It has abundance of virtues attributed | 
doit but" moſt of "them are fabulous. See Sorrel 
article” ALzcronus Lapis, 
ALECTOROMANTIA *, an dest Thr, of 222 
r means of a cock. 


79 . of the alphabet, | 
as Jad a grain of Wheat. 
ole in the circle, and eate- 
the grains; he pecked. The let- 


Thi 1 1 2 2 92 Pugh 

Tur oblervation e 
ders ED to thoſ 
to a Word; which 


to be the "anſwer deſired. 
I was t s chat 92 95 and 


the cock anſwering to the 


Gil Al B, is phepared-- by infuſing the dry e of e i 


whoſe buſiteſs|- | 


— 


enim, 771 afterwards. formed 
E ſought Yh⁰ ſhould 


pace 650, jo 
' miſtake"infleag' 6 = 
1 8 a ch 


ey conchude Toa Toe, © —__ 


part 
with A eee e Fer 


tion. Mang 24.08 5 
e gerte OED = 


., and Hefychius. _ Thc 
As Medicine, aller. ie word Alembic to. 


here are PEE kinds of Alembics : as an open 


atthzus: Lt in 


of earthen. culinary veſſel, — be- 1. 


 Mlexip n 
lets, or perſpiration ; by 


9 


| It is ſaid to have taken its name Fo a poem on the life of 
The Zyibum, and Curmi — Teckus,. as the: be 12 


the antient Germans, are ſuppoſed by an 0 


Alexander, intitled, the Alerundriad; 3 Written, of at leaſt 
On into this kind of verſe by ſome French poets: 
though others will have it fo denominated from one of tha 


75 . 18 8 fm 5 10 50 IF 
his verſe is th ome v K | epopea, and Pea. 
the more ſublime kin ey ie hoc ich reaſon it is 40 
called Heroic Fetſe. 1 N 


It anſwers in our! ate to er W 0 th 8 
Ry in,—Chiptnan's tranſlation of Homer cc SY 


* 


Func 1's pain, nk Tk ͤð v.. 3, i mains 28 

L eee eee 
bie. — As e's on Spry, fv eee ee 

hair, put up in 4 bag, and 1 ny in wel of al ; hs 1 bad a notion, chat erer, nie 

| We alſo meet in ſome diſpenſatories with ſyrup of ale, N In W nd 1 2 — r fon 


for al Mites and — againſt malignant diſeaſes. 
Alexiterial, cardiac, antidote, alexipharmic, and unge. 
ſen, are all terms nearly of the ſame ſignification. 


n are 4 divided into ſuch as are gene · 
ral; and 


cute „ ſuppoſed, ny to ant 
fome particular war ae £2 8 is diviſion, is Carded m more 
on ſpeculation, than experience. 
Alexi harmic medicines in ral contain a nun 
of volatile parts, and / ſuch as render the maſs. of blood Raid. 
The greateſt part of them are aromatic, and pungent to the 
taſte.— Among the reſt, it is true, there are ſome acid 
plants and juices; but theſe are only feckoned in the num 


. on e of a uſe, in malignant and coll 


mics: chiefly act by exciting, or inereakng « diaghe- 

2 whi the Doxious matter is thrown 

On. * e eee 

_ Mlexiphaymics, whather inte as emen ud are allo eſtchn- 

2 1 againſt malignant and peſtilential fevefs: 
3 with caution; ſome of them being 


nl 4 . e e 
_ | 


KO MIC. us: ors c. See Wa rang Be. 22 = bn 

4, in medicine, a term of the ſame import 
with ee 3 but E 126-4 8 8 to the mild wager” 'of 
1 name. | 


| informal from the Gre wat, CES | 
... or,epitader, I aſſiſt. 5 


erer antiently brite 4 cakdron, in which boiling _ 
© water way put, for the HAR to» pn 0 8 up to 

che elbow, by way of trial or purgation. 

ALGAROT, or Are ARE, in the W chemiſtry, 4 


powder prepared of butter of antimony 
more than the regulos of that ieh Ahe in acids, | 


and ſeparated dy means of feveral lotions with luke- 
warm water, which imbihes thoſe acids. 


in reality no 


This is alſd called — Vitz, or fim; ly Emetic Pp Wa 
Alt pirrges violen both 1 n 
is more r c 
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=_ Mens + deve refit widen be e 5 * 
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e ble of being bel but this is 907 Bs: hn ek 0m 
14 4 


. + " Fopean 
» rule of the root and the. re,;z the root with them 

8 . it Spe- 
60 Algebra is a peculiar kind 


; v4: or more quantities given, proceeds by 


1 "2% de in the pony 'of arithmetical qu 
— quantity ſo 
Ur * but all 1 


1 
vary the gie en or o. 


covery of the truth in hand,; preſent to the mind: for which 
reaſon this art _ be properly denominated metaphyſical geo- | 


- the'letter az: and the other 


'Þ 
b ſoli I lj f 
8 letters a c, repreſent- a e jy te 4 0m Br 


'-£2-ſo-that by their mutual / produce th 
; 35 ſolid a c. {4} £4 i 4 «4.4 6 4 . 
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define Algebre..the, art. of ſolving al problems 


| Nate al br of bee and a 8 
Art reſe lation and aguation. Lucas de — 4 
d wrote of Fedre, © calls it, the Rule of refaration,' 
it, regula re: & cenſus, that 


and oppoſition.—The Italians call 


Called Res, and the ſquare 
. Clous arithmetic, ; others 7 Le al 2 0 


nti yy ſought, whether it be 2 number, or a line, or any 
e eee and by means of one 


tity at firſt only ſuppoſed to be known, or at leaſt ſome 
EI Cue 7 dee nil 


e of two” Kinds, nemere?, and Hiteral.. 

or vulgar 77 Boy is that 

ti eſtions. 
t is repreſented by ſome letter 

the ven quantities are expreſſed by 


5 AtcavRA, or the ne Kror zn, is 


Fi are all expreſſed or repreſented by their ſpecies, 
or — bf the alp habet. 4) 

This cafes the e and imagination of that vaſt refs or 

effort, required to keep ſeveral matters, neceſſary for the diſ- 


* Shecious Algebra i is hot, like the numeral, confined to. cer- 
x:tain- kinds: of problems; but ſerves univerſally for the inve- 
+ Rigation/or invention of theorems, as well as the folution and 
demonſtration of all Vs, both ithmetical, 


and geometrical. J 
Tbe letters uſed in Alger do esch en 
„ther lines or numbers, as the problem is arithmetical or 
1 and er, they ey repreſent planes, ſolids and 
owers more or high, is the letters are in à greater or 
number. For inſtance, if there be two — ab, they 
""pepreſent a rectangle, whoſe two ſides are exp ed, one b 
by 5; ſo that their Wet 
multiplication they produce the plane 1 b. 
is repeated twiceg as @ a, they denote a ſquare. Three 


whoſe three dimenſions are by 22 


As the multiplication 9 of 1 is ele by the wal. 


great as to become incommodious z the method is, only to 
write ' down the root, and on the right hand to write the in- 
© dex of the power, that is, the number of letters whereof the 


. ETD 

1 bis Gab | dens uſed in Agebru, with their 

* U. tes fee th | articles CHARACTER, and QyAN- | 
For the method of ing ihe, feral opernions in 1. 


ſee Ap Sun T 
Kar DDITION, TRAC ion, and 


ce, till the 


. — Ont es OA Ang v9 ae oe = —— - 
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Ne Ee. 


— 
— * . 


* 


richmetie, which takes the 


By itſelf is 
I whoſe method is very different, CET Ba Ras which 

| rag been followed till then. Ws 

of the. antients, which| 


A L G 


- Whoſe book, in Italian, was printed at Venice in 1494. — 
This author makes mention of Leonardus Piſunus, and 
ſome others, of whom he had learned the art; but ve 
| from the Arabs ; and never mentions Diophanty,. 
which: mies it probable, that that author was not at that time 
known in Europe.—His Algebra Hou 50 further than ſim 
. good author 
L acci a 3 bas: 
ther did he advance any farther. . Ny 
Aſter him, came Scipio Ferreus, Cardan, Tartagila, any 
ſome others ; who reached as far as the ſolution of ſome cy. 
bic equations. Bombelli followed theſe, and went a ſi 
farther. —At laſt came Nunnius, Ramus, Schoner, Salignac, 
Clavius, &. who all of them took different anten þ but 
none of them went beyond-quadratics. /- 
About the ſame time, Diophantus was firſt made public; 


have none of their wri 


o 


; Vieta entered on the introduced Wks 
he 22 his Specious non the fag, and conſiſts i in denoting 
the quantities, both known and unknown, by ſymbols or 
letters, —He alſo introduced an ingenious method of extrac. 
ing the roots of tions, by approximations; ſince much 
facilitated by Rapbſon, in his Analyſis Æguationum, 
Vieta was followed by Oughtred, who in his Clovis — 


tbematica, printed in 1631. improved Vieta's method; 


has invented ſeveral compendious characters, to den 0: 
ſums, differences, rectangles, ſquares, cubes, Ge. \ 


Mr. Harriot, another Engliſman, eotemporary with ( 


geo- tary geometry, 


tred, left ſeveral treatiſes at his death; and among the rel, 
4p Analyſis, or Algebra, which: was printed in 1631. where 
icta's method is brought into a ſtill more NN ow, 
and this is much eſteemed to chis day. W 
In 1657. Des Cartes publiſhed his geomet , why be 
made uſe of the Been calculus and the algebruic rules of 
Harriot; and as Qughtred in this-Clavis, and. Marin. Gbe· 
taldus, in his 3 of matlematicai compoſition and refaly- 
tion publiſhed in 2630. 2 Vieta's arithmetic to elemen 
po how the conſtruction of ſimple and 

quadratic equations ; ſo 2 Cartes applied Harriot's. method 


to the higher geometry, explaining the nature of curves by 
equations, and adding the cynſtructions of cubic;'biquadr- 


re the fame] 


> Phyſique"; and Barrow. * b 
tiplication of letters, and as the number of thoſe may be ſo| 


tic, and other higher equatios. .2ii2% 
Des Cartes's. = for. ant n che; and biquadratic 


tions was further in roved b 14 in his 
v Geometrica Ce, publiſhed liſhed * " and the — 
oy dation of ſuch conſtruQions, who tion of Alge- 


a to the quadratures of e eng de maximis: & 


82 the centrobaryc. m Fe Zuldinus, c. was fa 
3 uſius, in 166 as 110 oy Fermat, in his 
athematica ; 3 Roberyal, in dem. de Mathem. & 4 


a, 1 egmet. In i 08. 
Algebra was applied to the laws * ls and gamir by 


R. de Montmort; and ſince by de ie Moivre, and ane 


ar were compiled and publiſhed by Kerly in 1671. 


Mor rirrr- 5 
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before 


"Theon upon Euclid, n 
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As to the origin of this art, we. are much in the dark. th 
| The invention is' uſually attributed to Dio a Greek| + 

author, who wrote thirteen "_ A only ſix of them 
, are extant, firſt publiſhed by * 2.10 1579 and fince] / 

rr 7 aſper oy coal | 

academy; and fince by M. Fermat. . WET 

A . 


2 


Bernoulli. 


Thus much for the progreſs of Ale Hiro —The 8 9 7 


in the ſpecious arithmetic, and the nature © equations, are 


ely explained, and illuſtrated by variety of examples : 
En ones is here delivered ;; — 2 


chings added concerning mathematical. compoſition and 


ſolution, from Ghetaldus. The like bas been fince done 


Preſtet in 1694, and thy ogy» in 9 theſe py 
thors 3 on of Algebra to 
= ſupplied Guiſnee in a | French al 9 850 
e publi in 1 04. 3175 I Hopital in ere 
reatife of the ' tant Sections, int 07 ,—The rules 1 
Agebru are alſo compendibuſſy pb Sir I, Newton, 
in ee ann wen Þ in 1 197; whi 
| abounds in examples, an contains. 6 rule 
33 * author. i ; wk | 
| - Mgebra has been * to the ge 
«| oy of infinities ; from 9 8 1 6 N Sei - 
2 Plus: 
2 3 of 1 EC or 1 5 W 7% Ferentialit — 
\, FrucTions.— 
"article Mga; s ieee Kall. wh 
ALGERRAICAL, foihethin 3 that relates'to 7 2 . 
Thus" we fay ſay, e Far 5 a 1 Curve, 
e d is 1 LED 1 | 125 
2 thr aleg! curves fand” 


znſcendental ones. 
aa e 
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Gol, or Meduſa's Head, a fixed ſtar of the third mag- 
nitude, in the conſtellation Perfeus.——Its longitude, latitude, 

ec. ſee under the article PERSEUS, 

ALGORITHM, an Arabic term, which ſome authors, 
and eſpecially the Spaniards, make uſe of to ſignify the practi- 
cal operation of the ſeveral parts of ſpecious arithmetic, or ; 

algebra. 

Sometimes it is alſo uſed for the practice of common arith- 
metic, by ten numeral figures. 
Algorithm | is properly the art of numbering truly, and readily ; ; 
and comprehends the fix common rules of arithmetic. —It is 
ſometimes called Logiſtica Numeralis, | 
We ſay, the a + oh of i integers, the algorithm of fractions, 
the algorithm of ſurds, &c. | 
| ALGUAZIL, in the Spaniſh policy, a ſerjeant or official 
of a judge, or. magiſtrate, appointed to ans his decrees ex- 
ecuted, _ 

ALHANDAL , a term in the Arabian barney: ſignifying 
colocynth.— The troches of  Alharidal, Trochiſci Alhandal, 
are a kind of troches, compoſed of colocynthis, bdellium, 

and gum tragacanth. See TRocas. . 


# The word is formed of the Arabic Handal, or RELA a name 
for colocynthis, 


- 


— 


They are eſteemed _ purgatives, and are uſed on divers 
occaſions, 
ALHIDADE *®, or ALtpape, the index or label of an 


aſtronomical, or gromerrical inſtrument, for taking of heights 
or diftances, 


\ 


Greek and Latin, it is called quer, Dioptra, and Linea 
Fiduciæ, fiducial line, | 


The alhidaz is a kind of ruler, | 8 on the centre of 


perpendiculatly at the two extremities of it. See the article 
SIGHTS, . | 


ALICATICA, an antient 1 weight. 

ALIEN, in law, a ſtranger; or perſon born out of the king's 8 
allegiance; or under the juriſdiction of ſome other ſovereign ; 
and not naturalized, or made a denizen. 
Of theſe there are two kinds; viz. alien friends, who are of 


alien enemies, Who are of countries at war with us. 


king's obedience beyond the ſeas; or of Engliſh parents out 
of the king's obedience; ſa the parents at the time of the 
birth be of ſuch obedience ; is no alien, but a ſubject of the 
Hing, ftat, 2. 25 Edw, in. dommanly! called the Statute 
De natis ultra mare. 5 
Add, that if one born out 1 the king's e comme and 
dwell in England; his children begotten here are not aliens, 
but denizens, _ 
Scavage, package, and balliage, pajable to the city of London, 
are properly aliens duties, _ 
On what footing aliens are permitted to import foreign com- 
modities into Great Britain, ſee Duty. | 
ALIEN Priories, a ſubordinate kind of monaſteries in Eng- 


land, belonging to, and dependent on, other monaſteries in 
foreign countries. 


a thing another man's; or the allerin and transferring the 


from'one man to another, 


tenements to a religious community, or other den politic. 
dee Moxr MAN. 


other incorporeal tight. 


8 


redemption. 

The council of Lateran, held i in 112 x forbids any clerk to 

alienate his benefice, prebend, or the like. | 
AVIENATIO A familia, See ABDICATION, 
ALLIENATION- Office, is an office to which all 3 cove- 

nants and entry, upon which fines are levied, and recoveries 
ſuffered, are rin, to have og bg a enation ſet wad mY 


thereon. 


22 


They are . called fromthe Latin al ng ; and forms; 
_ ſhape; 3,AS.T reſembling wings. 


0s cuneiforme. See Cox EITORME. 


ever may pe diffolved, and turned into chyle, by the 


the continual expence of parts. 


„The word is Latin formed.of the yeh alex ain. 
or. l. * c. | 6 


{ALIMENTARY Dudt is ſometimes alſo underſtood of the hoe 


The word is Arabic, where it bees the ſame thing. —Ia | 


the inſtrument; and carrying two fights, which are erected | 


thoſe countries which are at peace and league with us; and | 


A man born out of the land, fo i it be within the limits of the 


ALIENATION, ALIBNAT1O, in (law, the act of making 
property and poſſeſton of lands, tenements, or other things, | 


To alienate, or alien, in mortmain, is to W over lands or 


To alienate in fee, is to ſell t the ſee ſimple of any land, or 
Crown dands are day alienable under a faculty of perpetual | | 


1 Procęſſus, in anatomy, 1 prominences of the 


ALIMENT *, .ALIMENTUM, in a phyſical ſenſe, 1. | 

uor 
of che ſtomach,” of the natural heat ;. ſo as to be afterwards. 
converted into blood; for augmenting the body, ot tepairing 


AL I 


| ALIMENTARY, ALIMENTAL, 
aliment, or food. 


The antient phyſicians hold, that every humour conſiſts of 
two parts; an alimentary, and an excrementitious one. 
ALIMENTARY Dutt, Ductus Alimentalis, is a name given, by 

Dr. Tyſon and ſome others, to that part of the body through 

which the ſood palies, from its reception into the mouth, 
to its exit at the anus ; including the gula, ſtomach, and in- 
teſtines. 

Dr. Morgan conſiders the whole alimentary tube (including 

the ſtomach, inteſtines, and lacteals), as conſtituting one 
gland ; of the like nature, ſtructure, and uſe, with the other 
glands of the body. 

Every gland has its vaſa deferentia, ſecretoria, and expurga- 
toria, together with its common ventricle, where the matter 
brought thither is firſt prepared by digeſtion, &c.—li this 
grand primary concoctive gland, the gula, from the mouth of 
the ceſophagus to its vas deferens the ſtomach, is its common 
receptacle, the lacteals are its vaſa ſecretoria, or recipient 
ſtrainers, and the inteſtines ſrom the pylorus to the anus con- 
ſtitute its vas expurgatorium, or common expurgatory duct. 
The actions therefore of this, as of every other gland, are 
principally four, viz. ſolution, ſeparation, glandular colature 
or ſecretion, and evacuation or expurgation, V. Mech. 


Pract. of Phyſ. p. 27. 


ſomething that relates to 


racic duct. 

ALIMENTARY tow, Lex Alimentaria, 1 was an old law among 

the Romans, whereby children were obliged to find 0 ſtenance 

for their parents. 

ALIMENT ARII Peri, &c. were certain children, maintained 

and educated by the munificence of the emperors, i in aſortof _ 

public places, not unlike our hoſpitals. © _ 

Trajan was the firſt that brought up any of theſe 3 

boys. He was imitated by Adrian. Antoninus Pius did 

the ſame for a number of maids, at the ſolicitation of Fau- 

ſtina: and hence, in ſome medals of that empreſs, we read 

PVELLAE FAVSTINIANAE.— Alexander Severus.did the 

like, at the requeſt of Mammza ; and the maids thus edu- 

cated were called Mammzanz. 

ALIMONY, Ar1moNIa, properly Rente t or 

maintenance; but in a more modern ſenſe, in law, it denotes 

that portion, or allowance, which a married woman ſues for, 
upon any occaſional ſeparation from her huſband, wherein ſhe 
is not charged with elopement or adultery. | 

This was antiently called Rationabile Eſtpverium, reaſonable | 

maintenance, and was recoverable only in the ſpiritual court 

but now it is recoverable alſo in chancery, -. 

ALIQUANT Part, is that which will not We or di- 

vide any number exactly, dut ſome remainder will fill be 

left. —Or, an aliquant part, is that which, being taken any 
number of times, is always either reater or letter than the 

.- whole. See PART, Me asvRe, 2 5 

Thus, 5 is an aliguant part of 12; for being taken twice; it 

falls ſhort ; 'and when taken three times, it exceeds 12. 

The aliquant parts of a pound, or 20 f. are 

| 25. an aliquant part compoſed of a tenth and 20th; . 

. bs, of a 5th and a loth. 
xs of a 4th and a foth. 

s, of two 5ths, 

96. of a 4th and a Sth. 
115. of a half and a 20th. 
125. of a half and a 10th. 

13. of a half, a 10th, 0 20th, 
145. of a half and a 5th. 
I5s. of a half and a 4th, 
16s. of a half, a 5th, and Toth; 

| 4 5 of a half, a Ath, and roth, . 
| 164. of a half and two 5ths. | | 

| 195. of a half, a 4th, and . 

"Hs multiply by aliquant 7675 ſce the adele e 
CATION. * 

| . JALIQUOT * Part, is ſuch part of any nurhber or quantity, 

as will exactly meaſure | it, without any e it is 

a part, which being taken a certain number of times, 

comes equal to the whole, or integer. | 

* The word i is formed of the Latin Aurea. any | number of | 
times, | 


— 


wi 


Thus, 3 is an 4 Mes bs. 123 becauſe; being taken four | 
times, it will jaſt meaſure it. 
Loy aliquot parts of a pound of 20 5. 


75 


S 


wp 


105. make half or 7. ; 25. bd. an eighth. 5 
1326 Fold fourth. I.. 8d. a twelftb. 
4 a fifth. e n 44. a fifteenth,” |, 
2. a tenth, | 15:34. 2 lixteenth. _ 


18A e 0 1 104. a twenty - "OD: 
6s. 8d. a third. 


1 545 aforty-eighth, | 
+ 3% 44. a ſneth. 


To multiply by the help of 81 KH ſ:e the ail 
| | 1g IPLICATION, | 


14 4 * 


3 


* » 
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* 
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utter, and perform other extraordinary and unaccountable 


- wiltretain its ſeminal virtues : and if mixed with itſelf again, 


The altabgft is u ſubſect that has been eanvaled by an infinite 
number of authors; as Pantaleon, Philalethes, Tachenius, | 


It is this ſingle paſſage of Paracelſus, that excited the ſuc- 


Now it being a frequent practice with this author to tranſ- 
poſe the letters of his words, and to make uſe of abbrevia- 


= imagine it formed of altali et; and accordingly, that it 


things with ſuch a menſtruum upon ſubjects of all the three 


things; and water, on account of its liquid form. Tbe fame 


3 among ſalts; which h 
* gtee of ſimplicity, purity, and ſubtility, alone enjoys 
* © the ſuhje ; | Chis Be ED 
© born and untraflable bodies, as ſtones, gems, ' glaſs, | Boerhaave ſcarce takes this circumſtance to be enough to con- 


e phur, met b ſtitute any determinate claſs of bodies. —In effect, allalies 
Weight to the matter diſſolved; and this with as much 


17 F 
* 1 , 
, 5 = 
A L n 
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A.RAHEST, or ALCAREST, in chymiſtry, a moſt pure and 


univerſal menſtruum, or diſſolvent, wherewith ſome ch miſts 
Have pretended adequately-to reſolve all bodies into their firſt 


Operations. Fo SKA L 
"The two eminent adepts, Paracelſus and Helmont, expreſly 
declare, that there is a certain fluid in nature, capable of 
reducing all ſublunary bodies, as well homogeneous as mixed, 
into their ens primum, or original matter whereof they are 


compoſed ; or into-an uniform equable and potable liquor, | 


that will unite with water, and the juices of our bodies; yet 


ill thereby be converted into pure elementary water. — 
'Whence they alſo imagined, it would at length reduce all 
things into water. > 8 55 5 3 

This declaration, ſeconded by the aſſeveration of Helmont, 
who religiouſly ſwears himſelf poſſeſſed of the ſecret, has ex- 
eited the ſucceeding chymiſts and alchymiſts to the purſuit of 
ſo noble a menſtruum. Mr, Boyle was fo fond of it, that he 


_ frankly. acknowleges he had rather have been maſter thereof | 


than of the philoſophers ſtone. 


Indeed, it is not difficult to conceive, that all bodies might | 


* 


originally ariſe from ſome firſt matter, which was once. in a 
fluid fotm.— Thus, the primitive matter of gold is, perhaps, 
nothing more than a ponderous fluid, which from its own. 
nature, or a ſtrong attraction between its parts, afterwards 
acquires a ſolid form.—And hence, there does not appear an) 


| abſurdity in the notion of an univerſal ens, that reſolves all | 


bodies into their ens genitale. 


Ludovicus, &c.—Boerhaave ſays, a library might be collect- 
ed of them; and Weidenfelt, in his treatiſe De Secretis 


Adeptorum, has given us all the opinions that have been enter- | 


rained about it. 


The term alkabeſt is not peculiarly” found in any language 5 
Helmont declares he firſt obſerved it in Paracelſus, as a word 
that was unknown. before the time of that author, who in 


his ſecond book, De viribus membrorum, treating of the li- 


ver, has theſe words: Ef, etiam alkaheſt liguor, magnam he 
patis conſer vandi & confortandi, &. Ihere is alſo the li- 
*« quor altabeſ, of great efficacy in preſerving the liver; as 


<< diforders of that part. If it have once conquered its like, 
«© it becomes ſuperior to all other hepatic medicines ; and 


= 


<< though the liver itſelf were broken and diſſolved, this me- 


dicine ſhould ſupply its place. 


ceeding cbymiſts to an inquiry after the altabe/t ; there be- 
ing but one other indirect expreſſion about it. in all his 
work. | | SEL, | | 


tions, and other of concealment ; as in tartar, which 
He would write Sztratur ; for Nitrum, Mutrin, &c. it is ſup- 
poſed allabeſt may be a word thus diſguiſed. Hence ſome 


was the alkaline falt of tartar volatilized. This ſeems to have 
been Glauber's opinion; who indeed performed ſurpriſing 


kingdoms. 5 £ * . 
Others will have it the German word algeiſt, q. d. wholly 


N 


ſpirituous, or volatile; others. are of opinion, that altabe/? | 


is taken from ſaltz-gei/t, which ſignifies ſpirit of ſalt; for 
the univerſal menſtruum, it is ſaid, is to be wrought. from 


water; and Paracelſus himſelf calls falt the centre of water, | 
wherein metals ought. to die, &c.—In effect, ſpirit of falt 
was the great menſtruum he uſed on moſt occaſions.— The 


_ commentator on Paracelſus, who gave a Latin edition of his 
works at Delft, aſſures that the allabeſt was mercury, con- 
verted into a ſpirit —Zwelfer judged it to be a ſpirit of vine- 


geit reftified from verdegris—And Starkey thought he dif- |. 


covered it in his ſoap. _ | 5 
. There have been ſome ſynon and more ſignificant 
words uſed for the altabeft.—The elder Helmont mentions 


the altahzft by the compound name of Ignis agua, ſire- water: 
but be here ſeems to mean the circulat 
which he terms fire, from its property of conſuming all 
author calls it Ignis geben, infernal fire; a word alſo 
uſed by Patacelſus: be alſo intitles it Summum & feli- 
ciſſimum onnium ſaliun, the higheſt and moſt ſucceſsful 

having obtained the ſupreme de- 


the faculty of remaining unchanged and unimpaired by 
it works on, and of difſolving the moſt ſtub- 


© earth, ſulphur, metals, ec. into real ſalt, equal in 


_ © eaſe as hot water melts down ſnow. . This ſalt, con- 


tinues he, by being ſeveral times cohobated with Para- 


* celfus's Sal circulatum, loſes all its fixedneſs;; and at 


ny © » C 4 ” 4 
4 * 
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length 


\ 


liquor of Paracelſus; | 


ſalt of 


mechaniſm of a body, and which make it what it is. 


AI. K 
«© becomes an inſipid water; equal in quantity to the (alt it 
© was made from.“ 67 EL" 5 | 
Helmont is expreſs, that this menſtruum is intirely the pro- 


duct of art, and not of nature.— Though, | fays he, a ho- 


* mogeneal part of elementary earth may be artificially con- 


* verted into water, yet I deny, that the ſame can be done 


by nature alone; for no natural agent is able to tranſmute 
one element into another.” And this he offers as a reaſon 
why the elements always remain the ſame. —It may let ſome 
light into this affair, to obſerve that Helmont, as well ag 
Paracelſus, took water for the univerſal inſtrument of chy. 
miſtry, and natural philoſophy; and earth for the unchange. 
able baſis of all things: that fire was aſſigned as the efficient 
cauſe of all things: that ſeminal impreſſions were lodged in 
the mechaniſm of earth; and that water, by diſſolving and 
fermenting with this earth, as it does' by means of fire, 


brings every thing forth; whence originally - proceeded the | 


animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms z even man himſelf 
being thus at firſt created, agreeably to the account of Moſes, 


The great character or property of the altabeſt, we have 
obſerved, is, to diſſolve and change all ſublunary bodies; 


water. alone excepted. The changes it induces proceed thus: 


1, The ſubje& expoſed to its operation, is converted into 
its three principles, ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury; and after. 


wards into ſalt alone; which then becomes volatile; and 


at length is wholly turned into inſipid water.—The manner 


of application is by touching the body propoſed to be diſ- 
ſolved, e. gr. gold, mercury, ſand, or the like, once gr 
twice with the pretended altahe/# ; and if the liquor be ge- 
nuine, the body will on this be converted into its own quality 

of WR. 8 


2% It does not deſtroy the ſeminal virtues of the bodies 


diſſolved thereby.— Thus, gold is, by its action, reduced to 
a ſalt of 1 ; antimony to a ſalt of antimony ; ſaffron to a 

ſaffron, c. of the ſame ſeminal virtues or characters 
with: the original concrete, By ſeminal virtues, Helmont 
underſtands thoſe virtues which depend upon the ſtructure or 
Hence 
an actual and genuine aurum potabile might readily be gained 
by the allaben, as converting the whole body of gold into 


ſalt, retaining its ſeminal virtues, and being withal ſoluble in 


ALKALY, then, 
which being mixed with an acid, an ebullition and efferve- 
ſcence enſue thereon. , _ . 

And hence ariſes the grand diviſion of natural bodies into the 

two oppolite clafles of acids and alkalier. © 0 


- nature; = 


ALKALINE, or ALKALIZATE 


by lotion from their aſhes. 
And hence, again, in regard the 8 alkaly was found 
to ferment with acids; the name has 'fince become common 
to all volatile falts, and all terreſtrial ſubſtances, which have 
that property. ' | 8 


Water. 
«© alfo in curing hydropical and all other diſeaſes ariſing from 


3% Whatever it diſſolves, may be rendered volatile by A had. 
t: and if, after volatilizing the ſolvend, it be diſtilled 


therefrom, the body is left pure inſipid water, equal in 
quantity to its original ſelf, but deprived of its ſeminal vir- 


tues.— Thus, if gold be diſſolved by the allabeſt, the metal 


. firſt becomes ſalt, which is potable gold; but when the 
menſtruum by a further application of fire is diſtilled there- 


from, it is left mere elementary water. Whence it ap- 
pears, that pure water is the laſt production or effect of the 
allabeſt. | | „ 5 
4, It ſuffers no change or diminution. of force by diſſoly- 
ing the bodies it works on, and therefore ſuſtains no re- 
action from them; being the only immutable menſtruum in 


5, It is incapable of mixture, and therefore remains free 


from fermentation and putrefaction; coming off as pure from 


the body it has diſſolved, as when firſt put thereon; without 
leaving the leaſt foulneſs behind. 1 1 
| TE Bodies, among chymiſts, 
are ſuch as have their 1 naturally ſo formed, that they 
are fit to be pierced, and put into motion, by the points of 
an acid poured upon them. e i 


ALKALIZATION, ALKALIZAaT10, in chymiſtry, the act 


of impregnating a liquor with an alkaline ſalt. | 

This is done either to make it a better diſſolvent, for ſome 
particular purpoſes z or to load the phlegm, ſo as it may not 
riſe in diſtillation, whereby the ſpirituous parts may go over 


ALKALY, ALK ALI, or Al cAl v, in chymiſtry, a name 
originally given by the Arabians to a ſalt extracted from the 
aſhes of a plant called Kali; and by us glaſi-wort; becauſe 


* 


uſed in the making of glaſs. | 
Afterwards, the term allaly became a common name for the 
lixivious ſalts of all plants; that is, for ſuch ſalts as are drawn 


. * 


* 


1 


in its modern extenſive ſenſe, is any ſubſtance; 


are not of one ſimilar homogeneous nature: but there are 


: 


5 


two ſeveral forts of tgmm. et, 
The firſt ate obtained from vegetable and animal ſubſtances, 


nee e 77, tch ar wot 
* ö | AT. | - 


rr 


any mild and gentle body, as chalk, &c. but other properties 


. taſte, the manner of procuring, and the change of colour 


Jour, are alkalies; as thoſe which turn it red, are acids.— 


Htile, lays hold of ſome part of the ſulphur of the ſame] 


| petre and arſenic, though both volatile, being expoſed to the | 


Une, ſpirit of hartſhorn, ſalt of tartar, &#c.—The ſecond| 


ate of the terreſtrial Kind; as ſhells, chalk, &c. 
"Theſe two ſpecies of alkalies, Boerhaave obſerves, differ 


widely from each other; having ſcarceanything in common, | 


but their beihg efferveſcible with acids.—The one is a claſs of 


native, fixed, ſcentleſs, inſipid, mild, aſtringent bodies: the | 


other a ſet of ſuch as are volatile, odorous, ſapid, cauſtic, 

aperitive, and are procured by art, : | | 
Hence, adds the ſame author, mere efferveſcence with acids 
muſt be allowed to be of itſelf inſufficient to determine the 
nature of an altaly: and that ſuch a name, which properly 


denotes a cauſtic, fiery ſubſtance, ſhould not be .affixed to | 


and conſiderations are to be taken in, and particularly their 


they produce in bodies. 


With regard to this laſt circumſtance, thoſe liguors which, 
being poured vn ſyrup of violets, change it to a green co- 


Thus oil of tartar turns it of a. kindly green; and oil of vi- 

triol of a carmine red: and if to the ſyrup thus made red by | 
oil of vitriol, oil of tartar be poured, it turns that part, where- 
with it comes in contact, green ; leaving the reſt red : and 


by oil of tartar. | | 
o the like effect M. Homberg obſerves, that * a mere heat | 
and bubbling ariſing upon the admixture of a body with an 
© acid does not ſeem an adequate criterion of the alkaline 
nature; fince diſtilled oils of all kinds are found to do thus 
« much ; and that many of them with more vehemence than 
© alkalies themſelves; ſo as ſometimes even to take fire, 
« which Altales never do.“ | . „ 
To the definition and character of an altah, therefore, 
M. Homberg adds this circumſtance; that after the action, 
© the mixture coaleſces and ſhoots into a ſalt, or ſaline matter.” 
This excludes the oils above-mentioned ; which do not; 
after efferveſcence, unite with the acids into a ſaline ſub- 


ſtance, but rather compoſe-a reſinous one. . : 
All lixivious ſalts have theſe characters of alkaly.—And not 
only lixivious, but alſo all urinous falts, which are conſtantly 
found to imbibe acids with great eagerneſs, and, after ebul- 
ltion, to unite and cryſtallize with them. OS 
Hence we have two kinds of altaly Salts, viz. fixed, or 
kxivious ; and. volatile, or urinous ones. 
But beſide allaꝶ falts, there are an infinity of other bodies, 
not ſaline ;, which anſwer to the characters of alta, i. e. 
which produce much the ſame effects with acids, as the ah 
falts above · mentioned. And theſe alkaline matters are, in 
other reſpects, of different natures. R 
Some, e. gr. are merely earthy; as quick-lime, marble, 
chalk, &c,—Others are metalline; among which, ſome 
have their peculiar and appropriate acids to act on them, 
2 gold, tin, and antimony, which only diſſolve with aqua- 
regia; filver, lead, and mercury, with aqua-fortis; and 
the others with other ſorts of acids, as iron, copper, 
zink, biſmuth, c. — There are others of the animal | 


claſs ; conſiſting, 19, Of Rony matters found in the viſcera | 
of certain ſpecies; as the calculus humanus, bezoards, } 
crabs eyes, &c.—29, Teſtaceous matters and ſhells ; as 


pearls, oyſter-ſhells, cuttle-fiſh bones, the ſhells or coats 
of lobſters, crabs, &c.—3%, The parts of animals, which 
by lengih of time, or ſome other cauſe, are become 

y, or even earthy; as the. foffil unicorn's horn, 


Ge. — And laſtly, almoſt all tony marine plants, as coral, 


pear to be native, but rather producible by art.— This 
opinion ſeems to have been firſt ſtarted by Helmont: 


before him, it was the ſtanding opinion, that fixed alkalies | _ 


pre-exiſted in mixed bodies; and were only ſeparated or 
extricated from the parts of the compound. Helmont 
advanced, that they did not thus pre-exiſt in their alkaline | 
form, but were productions of the fire, by whoſe yio- 
lent action, part of the ſalt, which in the concrete is all vo- 


* — 


body; and both melting . 1 are fixed into an alkaly : 
which fixation he exempliefis, by what happens when ſalt- 
_ are fluxed by the operation thereof, and made to fix each 
other, | . 8 

Some late chymiſts, and particularly M. Geoffroy, carry the | 


point ſomething farther 3 and aſſert, that all aifaly ſalts what 


erer, both fixed and volatile, are wholly the effect of fire; 
in that, before any action of the fire, they did not pre-exiſt | 
in the mixt, whesein they afterwards appeared. 
Notwithſtanding all the 1 oppolition and hoſtility be- 
tween acids and a/talizs, they may be conyerted into one an- 
other ; at leaſt, acids are convertible into altalies ; ' as is. 
tewn at large by M. Geoffroy in a diſcourſe expreſs, in. the 
Mem. de I Acad. an. 11171. where the nature and origin of 
altalies are ingeniouſly explained. Co 2 a 


Alo falts, according to this author, are only acids eoncen | 


trated in little mglecules of earth, and united with certain 


V 
: 


. earthy and oleaginous.— | wil 
fixed alkaly: in the ſecond, it may be, a volatile altaly, 


After all, the altaline property in fixed falts does hot ap- 


aſſertion of all lee being artificial, pr produced by fire; 
ro 


_ emballador at the Porte, found . that vinegar, would work 


3 


{ 


ALK 
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When an acid, which we conceive in the general as a ſmall, 


ſolid, pointed ſpiculum, happens to be abſorbed or concen- 


trated in a proper portion of earth; the whole becomes deno- 
minated a ſaline, compound, neutral, or intermediate ſalt ; by 
reaſon the acid, thus incloſed in a ſheath, cannot excite the 
ſame ſavour as when diſengaged therefrom ; and yet excites à 
ſaline taſte: and for this reaſon is compound, &. 


Now, fire is the only agent capable of diſengaging the acid 
from the earth it is thus inveſted withal, Upon this, the acid; 
being lighter than the earth, riſes and evaporates ; leaving the 


earth at the bottom of the veſſel ; which for this reaſon is 


called fixed, in contradiſtinction to the acid, which is volatile. 
This earth, thus bereaved of its acid, is left with its pores 
open and empty, which before were filled; and. withal; in 
ſuſtaining the action of fire, it neceſſarily retains ſome of the 
particles thereof, which give it an acrimonious taſte, that 
mere earth could never have. From this taſte it is called. alt; 
and from its pores being open, and thus diſpoſed to admit 
and imbibe new acids, it is called alkaly ſalt. ha | 
Now, it is not to be imagined, that an earth, which has once 
been impregnated with acids, can ever be perfectly diveſted 


| thereof ; there will fill remain forme, though much leſs than 
| | before. So that an altah may be conceived as only a too ſmall 
the likg holds of oil of vitriol, poured on ſyrup made green | | | | 


uantity of acid, incloſed in too large a quantity of earth. 


he viſible and ſenſible fire is not the only agent capable of 
ſeparating acids from their earth; fermentation has the ſame 
effect, in virtue of that pure active fire produced cf concerned 
therein. Altalies, therefore, are the production, either of the 
one, or of the other fire; and the ſame may be ſaid of the 


acids diſengaged therefrom; it being the diſunion of the parts 
of the ſame ſalt occafioned by fire that produces both, the 
acids as well as the alkalies. - All the difference is, that the 


allaly imbibes and jretains certain corpuſcles of the fire, 


whereas nothing foreign is ſuperadded to the acid, 
On this principle every acid is volatile, and every ah ſhould 


be fixed, if the a/taly were only earth: but in regard the 
little acid ſtill remaining in the alkaly, may be united with a 


portion of oil, as well as a portion of earth; and oil is known 


| to be volatile; the compound, that is, the atkaly, mult be 


volatile,” in caſe the oil prevail therein, 


In this caſe, the altahy is found to have a ſtrong, penetrating, 
urinous taſte and ſmell ; and is what we call a volatile urinous 
OTE OE OR Ib 9 
Theſe things well conſidered, it will be eaſy to aſſign what 
' muſt enſye upon the ſeparations, or new uaions, of the parts 


of a mixt. 


An acid, it is evident, may become an allaly, in that after 


having been ſeparated from its matrix, it may be reſtored in a 
ſmall quantity to _— matrix, either wholly earthy, or 


n the firſt caſe, it will become 5 
i 


in the ſuppoſed. matrix the proportion. of oil preyail oyer that 


of earth; and in this caſe it will be urinouis. 
Again, what before was a fixed allahy, may become volatile 
and urinous, by depoſiting or letting go part of its earth, and 


taking oil in its ſtead,  _ T 
Theſe tranſmutations are not found equally eaſy and praQtica- 


ble in the three different kinds of mixts, or the three king- 


doms; by reaſon of the diverſity of circumſtanges that mu 


concur thereto, — They are much the moſt rare and difficult 


in the mineral realm; by reaſon, no doubt, that the parts of 
minerals are more cloſely tied together, and have, as it were, 
leſs play. | | | 

duced, of a mineral acid's being converted into a fiked , 
is in the operation of fixing ſalt-petre, 7-7, 
The vegetable kingdom, it is obſerved, furiithes a very Jar ©. 
quantity of fixed alkgty falt ; and very little volatile alkajy : the 


animal kingdom, on the contraty, affords. . deal of volatile _ | 


altaly ſalt, and but little fixed. The foſſil kingdom, affords 
a very little native fixed alfaty ſalt, as the Egyptian natrum, 


and the ſalts procured by lotion from faline earths about Smyr- 5 
na, and ſome other places of the Eaſt z and the Shy mill have 


ed alkaly * 


allo found a method of converting nitre intg a 


but nobody hath hitherto produced a volatile ala from the 


acids of the mineral kingdom.—And. yet, iſ acid ſalts of the 


vegetable kind be convertible either into fixed or volatile . 
#alies, why may not mineral acids be ſuſce tible of the ſamg 
change? ſince vegetable acids are .originally no other than 
minefal ones 3; for, from whence but the earth ſhould plants 


derive theif acid juice? 


In effect, M. Geoffroy has at length me wn the operation fes · 


ſible, by an actual transformation. of the ſame aid nitre 


into a volatile ufindus 61%. Ses the Mem. ge | Arad, ubi = 


ſupra, 


By.che way, jt js to be noted, that the inſtance of Egyptian | 


natrum, or nitre, furniſhes ap objeQion againſt the general 
Mr, Boyle, who bad ſome of this falt ſent him by the 


brilkly.on it, even in the cold ; ** Whence, ſays he, it ap- 


et nears, that the Egyptian nitre, ackdowleged to be a native 
4 falt, and made only by the evaporation of the ſuperfluous * 


„ water of the Nile, is yet of a lixivious nature, or at leaſt 


e only inſtance chymiſtry hath hitherto pro- 


„ abounds with particles that are fo, though Nan „ 
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v dut any precedent incineration, and the matter of it ex- 
4 poſed to the violence of the fire, to make it afford an 41. 
% faly.” Producib. of Chym. Princip. He adds, However, 
*< he does not know any ei body in nature, except this, 
* | wherein the altaline properties are not produced.“ [bid— 
And proceeds to give inſtances of alkalies being made from 


ſea falt, and other acids; and ſhews, how the ſame body, 


*< without the addition of any other ſalt, may, by varying the 
manner of the fire's application, be made either to afford 

26. Jittle elſe than acids, or a greater or leſs quantity of altaly.”' 

Bid. : : 1 | 0 | ; | 2 f 
Fhpothefis of ALX AL Y and acid. —Tachenius and Sylvius de la 
Boe, followed by the tribe of vulgar chymiſts, ſtrenuouſly aſ. 
ſert ſal allaty and acid to be the only univerſal principles of all 


bodies; and by means hereof, they account for the qualities of 


bodies, and the reſt of the phænomena of nature; particu- 
. Harly thoſe in the animal economy.—In a word, alkaly and 
acid are ſubſtituted in the ſtead of matter and motion. 
Mr. Boyle and Bobnius attack this hypotheſis with great force 
of argument.—In effect, it is at beſt but precarious to affirm, 
that àc d and altaline parts are ſound in all bodies. 
When the chymiſts ſee aqua-fortis diſſolve filings of copper, 
* they conclude, that the acid ſpirits of the menſtruum meet 
in the metal with an alkaly, upon which they work; but how 
. unfafe a way of arguing this is, appears hence, that ſpirit of 
urine, which is allowed a volatile altah, and accordingly 
makes a great conflict with aqua-fortis, readily diſſolves 
filings of copper, and that even more genuinely than the 
acid" liquor.—So, when they ſee the magiſtery of pearl or 
coral, prepared by dropping oil of tartar into the ſolution 
of thoſe bodies made with ſpirit of vinegar z they aſcribe 
the precipitation to the fixed alkaly of the tartar, which mor- 
tiſies the acidity of the ſpirit of vinegar: whereas the pre- 
_ cipitation would no leſs enſue, if, inſtead of the alkalizate 


oy 


were uſed. 


oil of tartar, that ſtrong acid, oil of ſulphur per camp: . 


It may alſo be doubted, whether it be juſt to ſuppoſe, that 


when an acid is diſcovered in a body, the operation of that 
body on another, abounding with an a/taly, muſt be the ef- 
fe& of a conflict between theſe two principles ? —For, an acid 
body may do many things, not ſimply as an acid, but on ac- 
count of a texture or modification, which endows it with 
other qualities as well as acidity. Thus, when, the chymiſts 
ſee an acid menſtruum, as aqua-fortis, ſpirit of falt, oil of 
vitriol, tc. diſſolve iron; they preſently aſcribe the effect to 
an acidity in the liquors ; though well dephlegmated urinous 


ſpirits, which they hold to have a great antipathy to acids, | 
Will alſo readily diffolve crude iron, even in the cold. 


Further, the patrons of this hypotheſis ſeem arbitrarily to 
have aſſigned offices to each of their two principles; as the 


made in aqua-fortis, would. be precipitated. both by ſpirit of 
ſalt, and by common water. Nor does that other eriterion 
of acids and aikalies, viz. the heat, commotion, and bubbles 
excited upon their being put together, appear more deter. 
minate; fince almoſt any thing fitted variouſly and yehe. 
mently to agitate the minute parts of a body, will produce 
heat in it.— Thus, though water be neither an acid, nor an 
alkaly, it will quickly grow very hot, not only with the 
highly acid oil of vitriol, but with the ae ſalt of 
.tartar. deg : 4 ö : 
Neither is the production of bubbles on the mixture, thouch 
accompanied with a hiſſing noiſe, a certain ſign ; ſuch pro- 
duction not being a neceſlary effect of heat, excited by con- 
flict, but depending on the peculiar diſpolition of the bodies 
put together, to extricate, produce, or intercept, particles 
of air.— Hence, as oil of vitriol, mixed in a due propor- 
tion with fair water, may be brought to make the water ver 
hot, without exciting bubbles; ſo Mr. Boyle has found, 
that alkalizate ſpirit of urine, drawn. with ſome kinds of 
/, quick-lime, being mixed with oil of vitriol moderately 
+ f{trong, would afford an intenſe heat, while it produced ei- 
ther no manifeſt bubbles at all, or ſcarce any; though the 
urinous ſpirit was ſtrong, and-in other trials operated like 
an alkaly ; and though, with the ſpirit of urine made per ſe, 
in the common way, oil of vitriol will produce a great duſſing, 
and a fnultitude of conſpicuous bubbles. On the other 
fide, ſome acid ſpirits, as. that of verdegris, made pure, 
poured on ſalt of tartar, will frequently make a conflict, and 
produce a large froth ; though not accompanied with any 
manifeſt heat. . . 1 . 
Many make the taſte the touchſtone whereby to try acids and 
alkalies: but there are a multitude of bodies, wherein we can 
ſo little diſcern by the taſte which of the principles is predo- 
minant, that one would not ſuſpect there was a grain of either 
of them therein: ſuch are diamonds, moſt gems, and man 
ignobler tones ; gold, filver, mercury, c There are alſo 
bodies abounding with acid or altalizate ſalts ; which either 
haue no taſte at all, or a quite different one from that of theſe 
cChymical principles. — Thus, though glaſs be in great part 
compoſed of a fixed alkaly, it is infipid on the palate : and 
cry ſtals of ſilver and lead, made with aqua-fortis, and contain» 
ing numerous acid partieles of the menſtruum, manifeſt no- 
thing of acidity in the mouth; the latter having a ſaccharine 
fweetneſs, and the former an extreme bitterneis. And even 
in vegetable ſubſtances of a manifeſt taſte, it is not eaſy 
to know by that, whether it be the acid or the a/kaline prin- 
ciple which predominates in them: as, jn the eſſential oil of 
ſpices, and the groſs empyreumatical oils of wood; and even 
in alcohol of wine, which ſome contend to be an acid, and 


e 


_ 
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others an alkaly. See Acip. Inper fect. of Chym. Doct. of Qual. 
ALKEBEA, or ALEKIBLIA. 9 — 5 5 N 
ALKEKENGI, a medicinal fruit or berry, produced by 
a plant of the ſame denomination; popularly alſo called the 
3 : of ſome uſe as an abſtergent, diſſolvent, and 
juretic. | „ 5 


chymiſts do to each of their tria prima; and the peripatetics 
to each of their four elements. —But it is not enough to ſay, 
that an acid, for inſtance, performs theſe things, and an] 
alkaly thoſe; and that they divide the operations and pha- 
nomena of natural bodies between them: aſſertions of ſuch 


a 


n 


— 


moment 6ught not to be received, without further proof. 
Indeed, the very diftribution of falts into acids and - alkalies, 


has ſomewhat arbitrary in it; there being not only ſeveral]. 
ren. wherein the acids agree with altalies, but alſo ſeveral 


things wherein each differs from itſelf.— To ſay nothing ot 
the diverſity of fixed and volatile altalies above-mentioned ; 
- ſome, as falt of tartar, will precipitate the ſolution of ſubli- 
mate into an orange-tawny ; others, as ſpirit of blood and 
| hartſhorn, precipitate the ſame ſolution into a milky ſubſtance; 
and oil of tartar vEry flowly operates upon filings' | 
which ſpirits of urine and hartſhorn will readily diſſolve on 
the fire.” And among acids themſelves the difference is no 


leſs; for ſome of them will diſſolve bodies Which others“ 


will not: and this even where tlie menſtruum that will 
not diflolve the body, is reputed much ſtronger than that 
Which does; as dephlegmated ſpirit of vinegar will diſ- 
ſolve lead reduced to minute parts in the cold, u 
an effeck that chymiſts expect nöt from ſpirit of falt. 
Nay, one acid will often precipitate what another has diſ- 
ſolved, and ? contra; as, ſpirit of falt will precipitate ſilver 
out of ſpirit of nitre. Add, the properties peculiar to ſome 
particular acids; as, that ſpirit of nitre, or aqua-fortis, diſ. 
ſolves camphire into an oil, and coagulates common oil in- 
to a conliſtent ſubſtance like tallow; and though it will 
both corfode ſilver, copper, lead, and mercury, ind keep 
them diſſolved, it quickly lets fall almoſt the whole body of tin. 

It is no wonder that the definitions given of acid and al 
ſhould be inaccurate and ſuperficial ; fince the chy miſts them - 


— 


ſelues do not Yeem to have any deterthinate notion, or ſure | 
w <-> Reo know them nit, to infer, | 


marks, where | 
dat, becauife 7body diſſolves another,” which is dilloluble by 
| this or that known zeig, the folvent mut alto, be acid; c. 
to conclude, that, if a body precipitates à diſſolved metal 
out of a conſelletly acid megllfuum, the-precipitant muſt be 
an altah, is precarious :; ſinee ingot 'fpelter will be dif 
ſolved by ſome a/talizs, viz, ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 6c. a: 


Well by acids; and bodies may be precipitated put of acic 


menſtrua, 


28 


of copper, 


which is 


The plant is properly a ſpecies. of ſolanum, or night- 
ſhade ; whence it is frequently called in Latin by that name, 
_ with the addition or epithet of veficarium, to. expreſs the 
| bladders the fruit is contained in,—lt is ſometimes alſo called 
Man... on GE ig, 
The fruit is celebrated for its lithontriptic quality; and pre- 
ſcribed to cleanſe the urinary paſſages of gravel, and other 
obſtructions. Its deterſive quality alſo recommends it againſt 
the jaundice, and othet diſorders of the viſcera... 
The Trochiſci Alkekengi, prepared from it, are but little 
- ſcribed in the modern practice. 


pres. 
ALKERMES, in medicine, &c. a term borrowed from the 
Arabs, denoting a celebrated remedy, of the form. and con- 
_— of a confection; whereof the kermes are the 
moet F 

The other ingredients are roſe- water, ſugar,  ambergris, 


' muſk, cinnamon, aloes wood, pearls, and.leaf-gold, G. 
But the ſweets are uſually omitted... Ek 


Ide Confe#tio Altermes is chiefly made at Montpelier, which 
place ſupplies moſt parts of Europe therewith. IR is ſaid to be 
better made there than can be elſewhere the reaſon of which 
doubtleſs is, that the drug, which gives it the denomination, 
is no-where found fo plentifully as there. The manner of 
. Preparing the grain for making the confection is deſcribed in 
te Philof. Tranſa2."N® 20. p. 362. See alſo Ray, Trav. 


a. Ie is much uſed as a cordial; eſpecially, ſays Dr. Quincy, 

among, female preſcribers, and in complaiſance to them: but 
that author decries its value in that intention, and thinks it 
ought only to be regarded as a ſweetener. . N 
ALKO OL, See the article A.conor,. __ 


* 2 


ALEORAN. See 


3 ; ee the article Al coRAN. Mo es the nf] 

ALLANTOIS „ ALLANTo1DEs,.. in anatomy, a. thin, 
ſmooth, * membranous, ſubſtance, or veſicle, inveſting the 
Acetus of divers animals, and replete with urinous liquor con- 
e # 2 1 1 k 4 1 5 „ 

veyed to it from the urachus. : 


j 7 


be word is derived from an Bag, farcimen, a gut: and 0, 


CC ſtrua, by other acids, and:by other liquors wherein there 
eee not abe leaſt ala, Add, that a ſolution of biſmuth, 
VV „ TR CT 6 $25) F709 0308: UN 5- * 
» * 8 * : x 
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ina, ſhape ; becauſe in many brutes it is In the ſhape of | 
S208 ncaa oats ⏑ 
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The „ makes a part of the ſecundine. It is conceived It is to be * that the movements of the ſame name; 
2s an urinary tunic, placed between the amnion and chorion; as adagio, or allegra, are ſwifter in triple than in common 
which, by the navel and urachus, receives the urine that comes EN triple 4 is uſually. a/legro, or vivace; ;the triples 
out of the bladder. | 167 , are moſt commonly allegro. 

+ is a point controverted among BRANE "Ty whether the al- Ari fs JAH. See the article HALLELUIA MH. 

"Jantais be found in the human ſpecies ? M. Drelincourt, ALLEMAND, AruAlx, a kind of grave, ſolemn muſic 
profeſſor of anatomy at t Leyden, in an expreſs diſſertation. on where the meaſure | is good, and the movement flow. . 5 
this membrane, maintains it peculiar to the r uminating kind. ALLER Load, in dur antient writers, — The word eller 
Dr, Hale, on the contrary, has given an accurate deſcription | ſerves to make he expreſſion of ſuperlative lignificatione— 
of the human allantois; and aſbgned, the reaſon why even | So, aller good i is the greateſt good, Sometimes it-j 10 vritten 
thoſe, who believed its exiſtence, had not before fully found it | aller. 

out; and alſo an anſwer to thoſe who yet deny its reality. See ALLERION®, . or ALERION, in heraldry, a for of eagle, 


Philoſoph. Tranſat. N 27. I | - repreſented without ther beak, 
A 4 See the article ALLov, - ep either beak, or feet. 


ALLEGATION, is uſed for the producing of ads, or inſtru- | The name is French ; and is faid to have tee iibcr for 


ments, to authorize a thing. ä Aa the word ea aglet :' it is added, that the practice of calling ca- 

|  Allegation,, in a literary ſenſe, denotes, the act of citing, or | | lets, alleion;, and of repreſenting them {| one „Without feet 

qu Roe paſſage N Cane hank, * and 3 is ny r d e 5 old, and is of French 

he h BP invention; introduced to repreſent the mperialiſts as ſubdued 

5 N we Loy wag Weires, whic every Fw 1 | of qu rj derives. the e from Ra e a pron <>-ag 
6 9 .' 141 


This was antiently called Urantia, or 1 from the 10. * 
tin ligare, and alligare, to bind; 3. d. ligamen. agi. we 19 allerim repreſented Tab: „ Head fee.” x. wan — 7 
Oath. of ALLEGIANCE, is an oath given, in England, to the | the ſame with the martlet, except that the wings of the latter 
king, in quality of a tempora prince, or ſovereign 3 ; to di-] are cloſe; and. it it is repreſented, as it 585 paſſant; whereas 
ſtinguiſh it from the oath given to him as primate, or ſupreme | the allerion is ſpread, and is repreſented in pale. Add, that, 
2 of the A which is called the Oath of Supre-| | among out heralds, the i mart tlet has a 1 which the allrion 
wan 
The Quakers are diſpenſed with not taking the bath of ALTED, 6 or AiLove, in our antient cuſtoms. bee ALLo-_ 
_— and, in lieu thereof, are dan * e "a EIT a0 gens 4 * mM 
Ns ARE, in old records, to lev; or an 0 — 
ALLEGORICAL, bometking containing an allgory. fine or — og Fee Live. Te pay XA med 
The divines find livers ſenſes in Scripture z, as . a  my- ALLEVIATION?, denotes the art of Kiaking a thing lhter 
ical, and an ellegorical ſenſe. and eaſier to bear or endute. 
The prophecies, in particular, Jetviced® in the Old Teſta- 12 oy I : | 
ment; are ſaid to be, many of them, accompliſhed in the | Lear + wid 10 originally Latin, reef ory ard 
new; not in their pri and literal, but in their ſecondary, | | [1 levis, light. 1 1 


of alley orical ſenſe. See ROPHECY, pn: h ſenſ; le n 5 
The — 0g and other antierit interpreters of Seriptüre, are wks erode to tin i (yoni e with bali. . 
almoſt all alegorifts:: as Origen, Clemens _ Alexandrinus, ALLEY®, in gardening, a flralt pa . alk, 1 0 
2 e e Gregory ann, Sc. See Further, under bounded on each hand with trees; n ie the: like... & 
article Ly E. | 
ALLEGORY, Aiitoonia, Fy figure, in 6 5 ig whereby | s The word alley is derived from the French verb aller, bs 20; 
we make uſe of terms which, in their proper ſignification, the ordinary uſe of an alley being for a walk, kae, or tho- 
| — ſomething elſe Fon what they are by dei | denz fare from one place to Andther. 
or it is a figure whereby we ſay; one thing, cx c ng it CO PI 
be underſtood of another, to which it alludes. ; — 1225 — py grid OY 2 
An allegory. is, pi A a ſeries or ſtring of . there; indifbalutae-he-tonch Gd thee Sitka re 
| Such * bene ul allegory in Homes, Lib. 0 he. Ito walk a- breaſt: ſo that it muſt never be leſs than five foes: 
Da eminent... eee 
en, bes. | | 1 D Akne are the little: oth by the fides of the great 


x ones. 
Where the ſip, is uſually, wy to 10 for the republic Hunt ALLEY, is that whith runs Rrait in the fice of a build: 


waves, for civil war; port, for peace and concord; bart, for io 


foldters ; and mariners, for ma magif r.QIes. Tranſverſe AtLevy, that whichcuts the foriher at take — 


The Old Teſtament is ſuppoſed, by many to be a perpetual 
allegory, or. typical repreſen nta n of the. . myſteries of the N png gg ws 4 n 6, thickoty. Rn; e, 


ew. ' 

. ALLEY: is that which, either by abe of the lowneſs of 
In effect, allegories Fave: a f Ware i in moſt religions. The | *ping 

Jews, we _ abound with them : Philo Judzus has three | the point of ſight, or of the ground, is heither prot 15 a 


front, nor to the tranſverſe alleys. _ 
books, of the allegories in the hiſtory of the fix days. | P 
Nor are the heathens without allgories in their religion: it ALLEY in Ziczac is that which |has too great a deſcent; we 


may even be ſaid, that the uſe hereof is of a much earlier which, on that account; is liable to de damaged by floods ; 


. the ill effects whereof, it has ! of turk 
ſtanding in the Gentile, than in the Jewiſh world. Some of | 85. prevent: „ p 

their 8 undertaking to give a rationale of their barns ee it from i * 15 1 which help, 0 _ . the 
faith, and to ſhew the reaſon and ſcope of their fables, and Tu lat 3 45 n = 0 to 4 be "ay ** deri 


the antient hiſtories of their gods, found it neceſſary to put | ildernefs, formed by ſeveral ret of 

angl order 
another conſtruction on them, and maintain, that they ſigni- | en e 00 ary £ * e en ks 
fied: ſomething very different from what they ſeemed on ex- | 1. ad 1 the Tn l en en de ere ww ; | 
preſs —And- hence came the word allegory z for a diſcourſe | 9 8 | | 
that, in its. natural fene, anne «yoptue, ſignifies ſomething ALLEY in Per ſpedtive is that which oa 8 


at the exit; to give it the greater appearance of length. 
other than what ſeems intended by it; makes what we pro- at 
perly call an allegory. _. < „ | AvieY of Gmpartiment is that which ſeparates the ſquares of 


This ſhift they had recourſe to, in aer to prevent people A TIANCE®, : 


the. union © connexion of two. perſons; or 
from being ſhocked with thoſe abſurdities which the poets had | 
introduced into their. religion; and to convince the world, that 7 ie Py U of ary 1 otherwiſe called Mug. 


the gods of Greece had not been thoſe vile perſons which their * "A K ihe 
hiſtories repreſented them to be. By this means, the hiſtory, | . The * MY Latin Are, . 4 a ying 


— Rc - K. Mr 5 9 * r * 9 


2 5 


as well as the religion, of Greece, was at once converted into | * i 

allegory ; ; and the world left to ſeek for them both in a heap | The fs; of 15 ENG ables forbids ill dine between be. N 
of fables, few of which have been ſolved, to any purpoſe, to ' ſons of unequal rank and condition.—And, in Port ef e 

this day. are told, the daughters of the nobility are prohibit to ally 


The Jews, finding the advantages of this way of explaining "with ſuch a$ have never been in the wars. 5 f 
religion, made uſe of it to interpret the ſacred writings, lo a8 ALLI ANCE is alſo extended to the leagues of treaties concluded AE Es 


D them more palatable to the Pagans. On ſovereign princes; and Rates, for their mutual _y 

e ſame. method was adopted by the cimitiye writers, of and defence. 

Chriſtianity. See eee . The triple alllance, between England, Holland; bee en, „„ | 

ALLEGRO, in muſic, a, word uſed by the Tralians to denote is famous.—80 is the quadruple alliance, between England, N 5, 
one of the fox diſtinctions of time, tee T1 IME, ; Holland, the Emperor, tn the king of France. — 


Allegro expreſſes a ſprightly, quick motion the uickeſt of all} In Which ſenſe, 'we ſay, allles, for confederates hn 
tina... Ms and hid Allis; the alles of the treaty of Hanover, &c. 

The uſual fix diſtinctions ſucceed each other i in the following Though the title of allies, ſocii, of the Romans, was a Toft of 
order: rave, adagio, largo, Os ths and ws . ,, fervitut 5 was much * n are told 1 2 Paly- © e 
You, þ * 6, Shale, 15 6 18 hay 1 WE 
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1 N medial is, when, T 
| ent ; fimples Swen, we diſcover the wed rate of a 5 


under & ce Elbing | 


total value; and the remainder is the firſt. divided: then 


: * 
* 


ik offered «Farrifice'to-the gods by way of tiankſving for * 
| des obtained this alliance. The reaſon was, that thence- 
forwards people were ſure not to receive = injdries except | 
from them. 

There were divers ſorts 6f "Miter ſome only united to them, | 
by a ipation of the pri wieges of Romans, as the Latini 
and Hernici j others by their very foundation, as the edlonies; 
others by the benefactions they feceived from them as Maſ- 
ſimiſſa, -Eumenes, and Attalus; who owed' their kingdoms to 
Rome: others by free treaties, which laſt by a long alliance 
became ſubjects, as the kings of Bithynia, Cappadocia, | | 
Egypt, and moff of the cities of Greece: "laſtly; others by | 
compulſive treaties, und the law of prompt as Philip and | 
with we For they _never granted peace to. an enemy, 
| Wu 79 55 an 5 57 Wit bim; ; PR is, they never 


i ibdued. an it as a Fans of ſubduing 
7 5 le eiten 


N ing . ms ee whereby 
TE are reſolved, relating to the the vl of et, & com- 
modities or ingredients to r with the value, effect, 

thereof in compoſition. r 4 a 


22285 ** Tekſon, haps, of a ſort of 4 1 K or circular ligat 
ily uſed to connect the ſeveral numbers togeth 

en of two kinds,” medial and alternate.” © © © 

from the ſeveral quantities an 


we hc compounded out of them. 
The feveral caſes' hereof will come 
rules. y ; 


Ti 52770180 


ing given; to find the price of value of ſome part of the 
ll ly... the, ingr! regis. ſeverally hy, their own 
divide the ſum. of thoſe We A+ cbe ſum of 
and the quotient anſwers the queſtion. b 
pingredients, and the futh paid ar re- 
ceiyed for the mixture, being given; to find what a 
of each Was bought or 'ſo14.——Divide' the ſum © Pon { 
ctivedz-by-the ſum of peut 9 Wegen 
is the be 2 
* be ingredients of a A mix türe be ing den th, augment or 
the mixture prop um up ingre- 
* then ſay, as that ſum is to 2 augmentation or di- 
minution, ſo is the quantity of each W 85 the de 
to the quantity of the mixture deſired. 
The nature, quality, g. of the ſeveral eden ofa | 
mixtuſe en, to find the temperament ot degree of 
: fineneſs reſulting from <the whole. Place the ſeveral quan- 
tities of the mixture in rows ; againſt which place orderly 
their ſeveral qualities or fineneſs; and multiply each quantity 
by its own 2 or degree of fineneſs: then, as the ſum of 
the quantities is to their products, bo is unity, to the quality 
ee of or OG * Py 0 
Ibe quantities of a mixture given; to e parti.” 
cular quantities of an — in any part of the mix- 
ture. If the OA. of only two things, ſay, as the to- 
tal of the ingredients in the compoſition is to the part of 
* the-rhixture propoſed ;. ſo is the quantity of the ingredient || 
propoſed in the whole compoſition, to the quantity of the 
ingredient in the part defired. If the mixture: confiſts. of | 
more ingredients, repeat the work for each. 
Give the total of a mixture, ee eee 200 
the values of the ſeveral ingredients; to find the ſeveral 
quantities mixed, 
me mixture by the leaſt value; ſubtract the product from the 


take the ſaid leaſt value from the greateſt valued ingredient, 


and the remainder is the firſt diviſor. The quotient of this | 75 


diviſion ſhews the quantity of the higheft> priced ingredient, 
and the other is the complement to the Whole. And when 
more ingredients than two are in the compoſition, the divi- 
ſors are the ſeyeral remains of the leaſt value, taken from 
the other: the dividends are the remains left upon the divi- 
ſions till none remain there; which will be one ſhort of the 
number of ingredients: and this defective ingredient i is to be | 


* 
ber canf. de ta gramd, dis Rom. c. 6, 


„ word is Furr; of the Latin i alligare, 65 fie ie together, by | 
| ures, 


quantity of de wfenlene And the pri & of each, . 


though unequally.—Multiply the total of 


4 —̃ — 


ing of an article 


and a variety of Alen be made to ths queſtion, yet all 
true : but if one of the extremes de fingle, there can be but 
one anſwer. 

The numbers being linked, take hs diffetence of each from 
the mean or common price; and place this difference againſt 
the number it is linked to, alternately. | 

Every number, linked with more than one, muſt have all the 


differences of the numbers it is linked to, ſet againſt it. 


Theſe differences reſolve the queſtion, when the price of 
every one of the irigredients i is gifen without their quantities; 
and the demand is, to mix them 0 As to ſell a certain qnan- 
; tity at a mean rate.” 
| But when the quantity of one, with te 
| gredients, is given; and the demand is to know the quan- 


be uſed. 


And when the price of every ingredient is given, our 
any of their quantities, and the demand is to make up a cer- 


ferences added together will be the firſt number in the rule 
| of three; the whole quantity to be mixed, the ſecond num- 
| ber; and each difference apart; the ſeveral third numbers: 


Ures. 


We ſhall add an enmple, whetein both the End of Alh- 
| gation have place. Suppoſe a mixture of wine of 119 quarts, 
required to be made of wines of the following prices, . 7 5. 8 d. 
144. and 15 d. per quart; aud ſo, 
afforded 44 per quart. 


their differences from the common price; 12 d. the ſum of 
their difference i; found to be 14 3 by which dividing 119, the 
* gent i is 8 S ver, .of bh, or 1. convenience in gg . 

5 f | 1 7555 -Quarts,” 1 wo . 


0 8 561 « pears rt: 21728 7 d 


e| Having linked 8 to 14, ind 7 to 1 52 1 counterchanged 


Vn 4+ 2"; =O 
48 A 13 42225 4722 EY 
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ALLIOTH, in png 
' whoſe obſervation f is much'ufed at ſear 


The longitude, latitude, Te. of Alli oth,” ſee among the reſt 
of UnsA Maur. 


| ſee LaTiTups; and Pol f. 
ALLOCATION, ALLocatro, the N or allow- 


in an account; and piſſing it as ſuch. See 
+ ACCOUNT, 


uſed in the exchequer. See ALLOCATIONE. 
ALLOCATIONE Facienda, a writ directed to the 
lord treaſuter, and barons of the 'exchiequer, upon the com- 


„* * 


plaint of. ſome - accountant ; ; commanding him to allow w- 


him ſuch ſums as, he hath i in crecution of his office lawfully 
expended. © 


ALLODIAL;, in autient G : Ye Aries 
Terra ALLODIA, or ALLODIAL land, is that whereof a 
perſon has the abſolute property; or which he holds with- 


8 paying any ſervice. or Er e to any mr 
ord, | 


— , — 


: | charge, ſervice, &c. 


In this ſenſe, Aludial ſtands oppoſed to bau, or e. ö 


* fictary 


LODIUM *, or Auro, land held of. a man's own 
right. | 


4 


— wo es — 


ſays, it is almoſt as obſcure as the head of the Nile. Few of 
the Euro n languages, but one etymologiſt or other has de- 
lived it : yet ſome, not improbably, * 
mitive French word without etymon. 
Bolland us explains Alodium, to be prædium, fot quevi: po 
f libera, Juriſque Proprii, & now in i feudam chentelari onert 


” 


2 
* 


daccepta. 


After the conqueſt of the G ths lands were divided i in 


- Tupplied as a complement ; and” in diviſion, no more muſt be | 
taken in every quotient, than that there may remain enough 


lor the other diviſors; and the laſt $0 leans nating remaining. | 


x "See Division. e 

ALLiGAT1ON alternats i is, (ben the rates or qualities of divers 
ſimples are given, and the. quantity of each is required ne- 
; .cellary to make a mixture of { the given rate or quality. tA 
— Aligation alternate ſhews the due proportion of ſeveral in- 
gredients; and counterchanges the places of ſuch exceſſes I 
e a8 ariſe between. the mean price and the extremes; 


that to the greater extreme, which proceeds from | | 


"the 20 8 3. and contrarily.. Ri "via 
4 e N 270 ous pro, 

-. plural ;. the extreme is to be linked to all the reſt, _- 

| * label lo Et that ſeveral mene may 


5 Peas which obtain in Aligatian alternate » are as follow : | ' 


I. 


greater and lefſer extremes be not plural, e cy | 


two manners; 01x. into beiiefices, dene fcia; und allodia. 
| - Benefices conſiſted | in lands given by the king to his officers 
” and ſoldiers; either for life, or for a time fide. 
Aladia, or alleuds, were ſuch lands as were left in propett) 
to the antient poſſeſſors. The fixty-ſecond title of the 
Salic law, is, de allodiis; where the word ſignifies heredi- 
-— tary lands, or thoſe derived from'a man's anceſtors.” Whence, 
allodium and | patrimonium a are eg ently uſed indiſcriminately- 
In the antient capitulars of hatlemaign, and his ſucceſ- 
ſors, we find Maouium conſtantly oppoſed to e; but, tow? 
the. period. of the ſecond race of kings, it loſt the prerogative 
"the feudal lords obliging . proprietots of Aladin lands 5 
hold of them fot che future The Jing change alſo happen" 
in Germany, '&c. 1 
The uſurpation of the 000 lords over the A0 lan 


5 


, 
* 
Z 


went ſo far, that. they w. e almoſt all either ſudjected ” 
them, or converted into fes: whence” the” mii me 
„ S e e ut a lord. een e 


\ „ p * . 


ALLOW 


price- of all the in- 
| tities of the other ingredients ; "000" the role of three | is to 


| tain quantity to be ſold" at a mean rate ; then all the dif. 


and ſo _—_—" forts' mixed, ſo mg operations of the le of | 


as that! the whole may be 


hari tr wh pee ve, 


To find the e or denten, of the 'pole, by this far; a 


ALLOCATION is ar n allotrance made upon an Wen! | 


Such an inheritatice is Albidial'; 2 e. iv is not ſubject to any 


The origin of the wordi is infinitely Sb pe ad. — | 


| 


— 


Sg rg sessel ww , 3. 


JR 
— 
8 


(LLOM- See the mile ALLUM. | | 
ALONGE , im mig. a thruſt, or paſs at the enemy, 
PASS: | 
8 The word is French, formed of the verb allnger, to lengthen 
out a thing. 
ALLOTTING, or AL LOTMENT of geb, in matters of 
commerce, is when a ſhip's cargo is divided into ſeveral 


parts, bought by divers perſons, whoſe names are written on | 
23 many pieces of paper, which are applied by an indiffer- 


% 


ent perſon to the ſeveral lots or parcels ; by which means | 
the goods are divided. without partiality ; every man having | 


the parcel which the lot with his name on. Is appropriated to. 
See INCH OF CANDLE. 
ALLOY “, or ALLay, in matters of coinage, c. 1 
proportion K baſer metal, mingled with a finer, or 1 
rer. 
»The word PO derived from the French, by, law; in . | 
ard the Ally is fixed by law. 


| Such i is the 3 of copper mingled wich gold and ſilver, 
in the coining of ſpecies of thoſe. metals. Ihe original in- 
 tentipn, of Alloy. was, to give the minted metal a due hard- 
neſs, that it might not waſte with wearing; and to increaſe 
its bulk and weight, 0 As, to countervail che charges of 
| coinage. | 
Gald or ilver, that has more of this than a" to have, s 


Is, 5 ka to be of 2 coarſer or worſe Ally, or delays 
dard. 


The proportion of Ally for ſtandard gold is two carrats in | 
a pound troy. of gold—and for ſterling liver, 18 ape 
Alloy in a pound troy of ſilver. 

The ps 181 in 2 coins is ver and ae > tot in 


SELLS: 


[nar with a pee arg degree of 8 17 Pei 
'® The word Allem comes from the Greek «Xs, falt; or per- 
. ha [ron the Latin ven, vas becauſe it Sine: badi to 
r | 

The antient naturaliſts allow of 128 forts of Alm; 0 0 one 

2 the other Factitious.— The natural was found in the 
iſland of Milo, being a kind of whitiſh ſalt, very e ki 
able, and porous 3 and ſtreaked with filaments. 

The fa#itious Allum is prepared in different manners, * *AC- 
cording to the different materials whereof it is made. Hence 
. ariſe, red, Reman, and citron Ae, —To which add I faceha- | | 

| rine, and burnt Allums. 
England, Italy, and Flanders, are z be countries where Alum | 


1s principall 


ti 


The Engliſh roche Allum, alumen , is made from a 
bluiſh mineral ſtone, frequent i in-the hills of Yorkſhire and 
Lancaſhire. This tone they calcine on a hearth or kiln ; | 
then ſteep it ſucceſſively in ſeveral pits of water: then boil i it 
or about twenty-four hours: laſtly, letting it ſtand for about 
'two hours, the impurities ſubſide, and leave a pure liquor ; 
| Which, removed into a cooler, and ſome urine being added 
to it, begins, in three or _ 5s, to gather into a maſs ; 
which being roached, i. e. taken out, waſhed, and melted ; 
over again, is fit for uſe.”  - | 
At Whitby in Yorkſhire the procels' of making Alam is as 
follows. The mineral ſtone, before it is calcined, being ex- 
poſed to the air, will moulder in pieces, and yield a liquor | 
. whereof coppetas may be made but being calcined, it is fit | 
- for Allum,—As long as it continues in the earth, or in water, 
it remains a hard ſtone,—Sometimes a liquor wil iſſue out of | 
the ſide of the ore, which by the beat of the ſun iv turned | 
into a natural Allum. 3 
In the Allum-works at Civita Scoble, he EY as de- 
ſcribed by M. Geoſſroy, is ſomewhat different. The ſtone, 
which is af a ruddy hue, being calcined, they boil and diſ- | 
ſolve the calx in water; which, imbibing the ſalt; i. e. the 
Allum, ſeparates itſelf from the uſeleſs earth. Laſtly, leaving | 
the water thus impregnated with ſalt to ſtand for ſome days, 
it cryſtallizes of itſelf, like tartar about a but, and makes 
what they call Roche, or Roman Alm. 
At Solfatara, near Puzzuoli, there is a conſltmable oval 
plain, the ſoil whereof is wholly: ſaline 3 and fo hot, that 
the hand cannot long endure it. From the ſurface hereof, in 


* 


ſummer- time, there ariſes a ſort of flour, or ſaltiſh duſt ; | 


2 1 


which being ſwept up, and caſt into pits of water at the bot- 
tom of the plain, the heat of the ground, i. e. of certain 
ſubterraneous ſpiracles, over which the coppers are placed, 


without any other fire, e ene water, and ones an 
Allum behind. F 


Allum is made at Cypſella in Thrace, by gently calcining the | 


ſtone, and letting it diſſolve afterwards. in the ar by the dews 
and rains then boiling and cryſtallizing the een | 
Waters. Belon, in Ray's Trau. t. a. p. 351. 
Allum diſſolyes in water; What remains undiflotved at bot | 
tom is a fort of calx, which diſſolves readily. enough in oil, 
or ſpirit of vieiol—And hence there ariſes ſome doubt, whie- 
ter Allum, as it does not leave; an earth behind, does pro- 
Pay, * 0 of ne Bye aſſures: oh ar | 
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of ſome 
y produced. BE 


ALM 


Allum ore, robbed of i its ſalt, does in tract of time recover it 


1 * from the air. 


e Swediſh Allum is made of 4 mineral which contains a 
great deal of fulphur and vitriol, not to be, taken away but 
calcination or diſtillation. The matter remaining in the 
iron veſſels uſed in ſeparating the ſulphur from the mineral, 
being expoſed to the air for ſome time, becomes a kind of 
bluiſh aſhes, which they lixiviate, cryſtallize, and thus ob- 
tain the Allum. . 

Allum is of ſonie uſe in medicine, in quality of an aftringentz 
but, being apt to excite vomiting, is not much-uſed inward+ 


ly, and rarely without ſome ſmooth aromatic, as a corrector. 
AI t is uſed outwardly in aſtringent lotions, and is an ingre- 


dient in ſeveral dentrifices, and coſmetics. 


It is a principal ingredient in dyeing and colourice i neither 


of which can be well performed without it.—It ſerves to 
bind the colour upon the ſtuffs, and has the ſame uſes there, 
that gum- water and glutinous oils have in painting. It like- 
wiſe diſpoſes ſtuffs to take the colour, and adds a degree of 


briſkneſs and delicacy to ĩt; as we 28 viſibly i in the cochineal, 


and the ſcarlet- 

The effect of Aan ſevids alſo owing to its ſtyptie, or aftrin-. 
gent quality, by which it binds the finer parts of colours to- 
gether, and prevents their exhaling. Hence alſo it preſerves 


— 


paper that has been open in its water, from ſmking . | 


written upon. 


Saccharine AlL un [bears a near refenticats to W is 
a compoſition of common Allum with roſe- water, and whites 


of eggs, boiled together to the conſiſtence of a paſte, and 


thus moulded at pleaſure. As it cools, it grows hard as 
ſtone. It is uſed as a coſmetic. 
Burnt Al Lu, Almen uſtum; is Allum calcined over the 


fire, and thus rendered whiter, more light, and eaſily pul- 
verized. q 


| Pina Azcour lien barrel is a b. ſerd of ſaline mineral; 


of various colours, moſt commonly white bordering on green; 


reſembling Venetian tale, except that; inſtead of ſcales, it 


riſes, in threads or fibres, ' reſembling thoſe of a feather z 
whence its name from pluma, feather. + - 
Some will have this to be the lapis amianthus of the antients. 
See Supplement, articles ALUMEN,. and AMIAnTHUS. 5 
ALLUM-WATER. See the article WATER... 
 ALLUMINOR, in ſome antient ſtatutes, one who by trade 
coloureth, or paints upon paper, or parchment. 
 ALLUSION ®, AlL usio, in rhetoric, à figure Gbr 
| e 6. applied to, or 5 of, another, by reaſon 
ilitude of 1 name, or found. _ 


K. The word is formed of the Latin ad, and Iudere, to play. 


Camden defines Allufion'a dalliance, or playing with words 

like in ſound, but unlike in ſenſe j by changing, adding, ot 

ſubtracting a letter, or two; whence words reſembling one 
another become applicable to different ſubjecdts. 


Thus the Almighty, if we may uſe ſacred authority, changed 5 


Abram, i. e. high father, into Abraham, i. e. father of ma- 
ny.— Thus the Romans played on their tippling emperor Ti- 


| berius Nero, by calling him Biberlus Mero: and thus in 


Quintilian the ſour fellow Placidus is called Acidus. 


Alluſions come very near to what we nach i call 


Ne. Ati bie, in the civil wid 


dition or aceretion made along the an or the banks of 
large river s. 


The word is formed of the Latin «dos rn e a. 
Pounded of ag, and Jaws, 


44+, 
' 
” * 


The civil law places Alluvion ks the liwful Rye ace 


quiſition; and defines it to be a latent, imperceptible accre- 
tion.— Hence, where any conſiderable portion of ground is 


torn' away at once, by an inundation 3- and joined to ſome 


neighbouring eſtate j this is not acquired by fight of Allu- 


vion; but may be claimed again by the format owner. 118 
ALLY. See the article Al. LIAN. - 
ALMACANTARS, ALacantenis; or ALMICan- | 


CHARATH, in aſtronomy. See ALMUCANTARS. 
ALMACANTARS Staffi' See ALMUCANTARS Staff. + | 


ALMAGEST, the name of a celebrated book, compoſed | 


by Ptolemy; being à collection of many of the obſervations 
and problems of the anticnts, relating both to e and 
aſtronomy. 
In the original Greek. it was called cuſlaga ue, 7. 4. 
greateſt conſtruction, or collection; 'which laſt word megi/e 
joined to the particle al, gave occaſion to its being ed. 
 Almageſt by the Arabians, who tranflate&it'into their tongue 


The Arabic word is Hmagbefl i. 
Ricciolus has alſo publiſhed a body of e which he 


imtitles, after Prolemy,"the New Almageſt ; being a collection 


of antient and modern Anne ane Gieoverſer" iy that 
ſcience. ; 


ALMANAC) ede er table: whites we fel Gepe te 


days, and fealts of the year, the er 155 hs ove Sc. 
„ e month of 19 4 ont v4 wv m. 
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a gradual ad- 


about the wx 900. by order of the obey: 4 Maimon,— | 
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Fenn is mech controverted among] 
jans. Some derive it from the Arabic particle al, 


and manah; to count. —Ochers, and among them Scaliger, 


- Father derive it from al, and Hara, the courſe of the 
months: which e Golius, who advances an- 
other He ſays, dat, throughout the ef” it is the 
cuſtom for ſubjecta, at the beginning of the year, to make 
"_ to their oo; and, among the reſt, the aſtrologers] 
_ - preſent them with their ephemerides for the year enſuing; 
; wherice thoſe ephemerides came to be called Ahmanha, i. e. 
| handfels, or new-year's gifts. To ſay no more, Verſtegan 
writes: the name Almon-ac 3; and — 2. it of Saxon original. 
Our anceſtors, he obſerves, uſed to carve: the courſes of the 
moon, of the whole pd "a upon a, ſquare. ſtick, or block | 
7 2 wood, which they. cal 
© l. | 
| The modern due. ane oth ſſh ofthe ame Ro- | 


| The neceflren for making an dee, the reader will og | 
under the article CarsxDAR: >. 555 
Henry III. of France very eech, decreed, by an or- | 
n of 1 379. that No Almanac- maker ſhould, pre- 
„ ſame to give predictions relating to civil affairs, either 
.6 M ce AN in terms either exproſs or co. 5 
" = Philo pb. Callas. we hare a perpetual Ane de 

ſeribed by Mr. R. Wood. 
ALMANDIN, or- As aparan, a precious tone, of the . 
 -+- kind, ſomething ſofter than the oriental ruby; and, as 
8 to colour, -partaking more of that with bee pine — 


E rica e ones) 251 tle 1 Jt» meme | 
from Alabanda, a city. of Caria, whence Pliny ſays it was| 
| brought. See Supplement, article Al MANDIN E. 
1 in our antient records, the e A : church, : 
or i 7 | 


* 4 


+ Eo 


a TS 


r wc | 
ALMERV. Je the article AuBRY. r! 5 rr 1 


LMOIN, in law. See the article Fx FED was RE 
LMOND , amygdala, a kind of medicinal fruit, inclefed in| 
a thick ſtone, and under a thin ſkin; the whale being. 


p31 


nage derives pods the —— amaniala, a term occurring in 
- the 


* * 


be Aare * the produce o a pretty tall tree, of. the nut- 
eſembli a peach- tree; frequent i in Germany,, 
2 a7 ihe neighbouring countries; as alſo in Barbary 
of Ae. fy ber Fs pentapetalous, and ranged in the role 
manner: ſtil becomes a fleſhy fruit, containing a ſeed, 
Which is . n which N out, when. me aut is 
arrived at maturity. " 
Almonds are chiefly of two kinds, 70 and liner. 


* weet ALMONDS, : amygdale dubpes; are of a ſoft, Me taſte ; 1 


and are reputed cooling, healing, emollient, and nutritive: 


they are much preſeribed in emulſions, and found of good | 
effect in all diſorders from choleric and acrimonious humours. | 


: Elbe oil of ſweet Almonds, drawn without fire, is a ſafe 
and uſeful remedy in nephritic pains: it is alſo of good repute 
for coſtiuveneſs, and tor gripes in children. | 


| For the manney of procuring th lf ben nods, ſeethe|. 


article O11. 
2 ALMONDS, 3 mudale amaræ, are held aperient, deter-| 
five, and diuretic ; and, on thoſe accounts, they are com- 


- mended in obſtructions of the liver, ſpleen, uterus, &ec.— | 
Some eſteem them good to take off the effects of drunken- | 


neſs. Accordingly, Plutarch relates, that Druſius's phyſi- 
cian, a ſtout drinker, took down at every cup five bitter A. 
_ .monds, to allay the heat and fumes of the wine, 


The expreſſed ol of bitter Almonds is as taſteleſs as that of the | 


ſweet: it is much uſed to ſoften and deterge the wax out of | 


| the car. Some affirm, that bitter 8 bruiſed, kill. or 


ſtupeſy fowl; ſo that they may be taken with the hands: 
which, they ſay, is a ſecret practiſed among the Bohemians: 
and that the buſks, 2 . the oil is expreſſed, have 
"$6 the ſame effect. 
92 the denomination *F great number of prepara- 
tions in confectionry, cookery, &c. whereof they are the 
"baſis; as Almond cakes, Almond cream, criſped Almonds, Al. 
nd . Almond paſte, Almond ſnow, &c.—With ſweet 
© Almonds, bl (chat is, put into warm water 2 while, 


1 wakes them flip their ſkins). and water, is made Almond | 


milk, 1 2 ere mera Ee. V. Hought. 
Calas. Ne 434. 

ALMONDS, anygdale, in anatomy, denote evo glands- -of the 
-  fauces, more properly called the tonfils, , + 

; - Theſe. are commonly called Almonds of the ears ; but ought 

._ rather to be denominated Almonds of the throat. 


8 are two rough glands placed on the ſides of the baſis of | 


the tongue, under the ne nen of the Ares "_ 
| Fd they are covered. 
Each of them has a large oval fours Spich opens foto the 


Men, 


high, four Wide, and two thick: it is 


led Al munagbr, „ d. ol moon- 3 
* iron, to keep i in the melted metal.—About the middle of the 


wo] 
- tained under à thick, pulpy, olly bulk. mA . . 
* The word Almond comes from the French amand;, Which Me- N 


| > a ocrrat cred 
72-2 Greek Guyver, 2 grifies the ſame ching. 


r — „ E 


Which — through the great ſinus a e and flip. 
pery matter into the fauces, larynx, and ceſophagus, for the 
.moiſtening and lubricating of thoſe parts. 
When the ceſophagus muſcle acts, it compreſſes the Almonds, 
and as they are ſubje& to inflammation, they frequently 
N 2 the oopalicn, of "what the common people call a fore 
throat. 
AL Man- Farnace, is a a peculiar kind of furnace, 
in.refining ; to ſeparate all kinds of metals from cinders, 
parts of melting- pots, teſts, bricks, gr. 
| 155 Amond. furnace, called alſo the farts is uſually ſix feet 
uilt of brick, and 
having an hole in the middle of the top, eight inches 6 over, 
. which grows narrower. towards; the bottom, where, on the 
fore part, it ends in a point, encompaſſed with a ſemicircle of 


back, there. is another hole, to receive the noſe of a pair of 
| W_ which 1 require the continual Rrength of two men to 
wor 

The matter, wen, on which the operation is to be performed, 


+ being beat ſmall, oy kindle charcoal in the furnace, to an- 


nen it; and, ii ot, they throw in two or. three ſhovels 


of PARTY to one of the forementioned' ſtuff; and fo proceed 


"during the whole work, putting lay upon hay, of one and the 
other. After eight or ten hours, the metal begins to run; 
and when the receiver below is pretty full, they lade it out 
with an iron ladle, and caſt it in ſows, in "cavities or forms 
made with aſhes. , 
ALMONER, antiently alſo written AuNER, ak ler in a 
King's, prince's, or 'prelate's houſhold, "whoſe buſineſs is 10 
diſtribute alms to the poor. | 
The lord Almoner, or lord bigh Almoner, of Fogland, i is an ec- 
cleſiaſtical officer, uſually a biftiop ; who is to viſit and re- 
" lieve-the fick, poor widows, priſoners, and others in nece(- 
ity : for which pu fe, he has the forfeiture of all deodands, 
and the goods of fek hk, which he Is to diſpoſe of to the 
*; IF} 2 
«He kia m Aikarviſe, by 10 8 A privilege 1 to give the 
firſt diſh, from the royal table, to whatſoever poor perſon he 
pleaſes ; or, inſtead thereof, an alms, in 
He alſo diſtributes to twenty-four poor mein; ww minsted by 
the pariſhioners of the pariſh adjacent to the King's place of 
reſidence, to each, four- pence a day in money, and an alms 
-of bread and ſmall beer; each perſon firſt repeating the 
Creed, and the Lord's prayer, in preſence of one of the king's 
chaplains, deputed by the lord Aimoner to be his fab. Al. 
moner ; who is alſo to ſcatter new-coined two · pences in the 
towns. and places through which the king paſſes in his pro- 


reſs. 
GGG to the 
crown, below-ſtairs; conſiſting of ſuch' as have ſpent their 
youth, and beoome ſuperannuated, in the king's ſervice; or 


the widows of ſuch houſhold ſervants as died poor, and were 


- able to provide for their wives and children; whom he 
J pays 

Under the lord Almoner, beſides the fub- Anuner, dere is 2 
* and two ee of the r choſen by his lord- 


ner; alſo the place where the alms are given. 'See AMERY. 

ALMS, eleemoſyna, En given out of charity or pity to 
the poor. 

The eccleſiaſtics were antiently ſubſiſted wholly on Alms.— 

. The Aims of the primitive Chriſtians were divided into three 
parts; one whereof belonged to the biſhops, another to the 
prieſts, and a third to the deacons and ſubdeacons.—Some- 
times they divided them into four; the laſt whereof went to 
the poor, and to the 7 repairing of churches. | 
Chrodedang; biſhop of Metz, in the ſeventh century, in- 

_ joins, in the forty-ſecond chapter of his rule, that a prieſt to 
whom any thing was offered for ſaying of maſs, or for con- 
feſſion; or a clerk, for ſinging of pſalms, or hymns; 3 ſhould 
not receive it on any other condition than as Ams. 

M. Tillemont obſerves, upon the Theodoſian Code, p. 257. 
that from the time of the fourth century there were women 

employed to collect Aims for the priſoners. In all e 

theſe were the deaconeſſes of the churchess. 
St. Paul, in his ſecond epiſtle to the Corinthians, c. IX. er- 
plains the manner of colſecting Alm in the aſſemblies of the 
primitive Chriſtians —This practice they had borrowed from 
the Jewiſh ſy e, where it ſtill obtains- Leo de Mo- 
dena deferibes it in the firſt book of the ceremonies ane en 
of thoſe of his nation, c. XIV. 

The Romaniſts alſo extend the term Anm, to what i is given to 
the church, or to other pious uſes, —Hence, what the church 
holds on this footing, is called tenure in Alms. See AUMONE- 

| aLMSFEOH, or ALMESFEOH, among our-Saxon e ee 


 alms-money 5 that is, exe nce, antiently paid in England 
on chte firſt of Nee call alſo eb, romeſcot, an and 
heorthpenin noble . a 


ALis-HOUSE, » a petty hoſpital ; or 1 edifice built by a per- 
ſon in 2 pꝛiyate capacity, and endowed with a revenue, ſor 
tte maintenance of 2 N of poor, „ aged, ot dif 


e ; TOO are contained a 2 number of 8 ones, 


” T „ x" » # 4 4 . 
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ALMONRY, or r AUMBRY, the office or lodgings of the almo- 


anne f Ed Ga BR i Io i os = hes 


orgy SS ENA 


a k 


The alhe-plant 


forts commonly known in a 


ALMUCANTARS®, 


meridian. 
As the meridians paſs through the ſeveral degrees of the equa- 
tor; the almucantars pals through thoſe of the meridian of 
The almucantars are the ſame thing with regard to the azi- 
muths and horizon, that the parallels are with regard to the 
' meridians and horizon. Has 
They ſerve to ſhew the height of the ſun and ſtars; and 
are deſcribed} on many 
"rallels of altitude. See PARALLEL of altitude... | 
ALMUCANTAR$-Staff, is an inſtrument uſually made of pear- 
tree ot box, having an arch of fifteen degrees; uſed to take 
obſervations of the ſun, about the time of its rifing and ſetting : 
in order to find the amplitude, and confequently the variation 
of the compaſs, e 155 


ALNAGE®, or AULNAGE, . d. elbmeaſure; the meaſure- | 


ing of woollen manufaCtures with an ell, and the other 
functions of the ahager. See ALNAGER. 1 H8 
The word is French, formed of aune, or aine, an ell. 


All the attempts which our forefathers made for regulating 
of manufactures, when left to the execution of any particular | 


officer, in a ſhort time refolved into a tax on the commo- 
dity without reſpect to the goodneſs thereof, —As is moſt no- 
torious in the caſe of aulnage, which was intended for a proof 
was invented, as a ſignal that the commodity was made ac- 
cording to their ſtatute : which ſeals, it is ſaid, may now be 
bought by thouſands, and put on what the buyers pleaſe. — 
- Sir Fof. Chila Difſe. en Trade, p. 2. ſeq. OL 


the elf ; ſigniftes a ſworn public officer, who by himſelf, or 


deputy, is to look to the aflize of woollen cloth made through- | 


out the land, i. e. the length, width, and work 
to the ſeals for that purpoſe ordained, | 
There are now three officers relating to the aulnage, or regu- 


thereof; and 


lation of cloth; all which were antiently compriſed in one | 
perſon. Fheſe bear the diſtinct names of ſearcher, meaſurer, 


A duty being impoſed on woollen cloths, for the maintenance 


of an office to ſook to that manufacture, and the loyalty, as | 


they call it, of the ſtuffs produced therein; the alnager, who | 


had the direction of the whole, is now become only the col- | -' 


lector of that duty, or ſubſidy granted to the king: though he 


fill hold the antient denomination, becaufe the collection of 


that ſubſidy was committed to him. Nor was he abridged of | 
meafuring and ſearching, till by his own neglect it was thought 


peculiar meaſurer, diftin& from the aluager, or collector, to 


* 


in England and Wales. 


ALOES, in medicine and pharmacy, the inſpiſſated juice of | 


a plant of the ſame name; much uſed as a purgative remedy. 
ows in divers of the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies; and is 
Spain, and particularly the mountains of Sierra Morena.— 
Its leaves are green, ve d, | 
a kind of ſtrong threads, whereof laces may be made. Out 
of the middle of the leaves ariſes a ſtem, which bears the 
flowers, and the 


Dioſcorides, Pliny, and the antient naturaliſts, ſeem only to! 


have been acquainted with one ſpecies of alte; which is the 
ab vulgaris above deſcribed: but the late travels into Aſia, 
Africa, and America, have occaſioned the diſcovery of a vaſt 
many more farts, unknown to antiquity. Mr. Bradley aſſures | 


us, be had in his time ſeen above fixty ſeveral kinds in the phy- 
fic-garden at Amſterdam, and the number is greatly increaſed | 


ſinct. So that the name ave is now become the denomina- 
tion of a very large genus. Among the number, however, | 


in aſtronomy, are circles parallel to 
the Horizon, imagined to paſs through all the degrees of the 


ire er the Arabic be erer 


N Sc. being alſo called * | 


goodneſs of the commodity; and to that purpoſe a ſeal |' 


fo found in ſome countries of Europe, as |. 
| [ Ol — . It is the calanibo alone 
u very thick, hard, and prickly, ' yielding | 


fruit, the ſeed whereof is very light, and 
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or purifications, how often ſoever repeated, will change hepatic 
into ſuecatrine,..nor eaballine into the true hepatic gloss. 
The manner of procuring alnes is very, eaſy, there being no- 
thing to do but to cut tho leaves of the plant, and to expoſe 
the juice that ouſes out of them either ſpontancouſſy, of hy 
preſſing, to the ſun, till it becomes of a proper conſiſtence. 
Ales are extremely bitter, and purgative; whenes ſome have 
called it ei natura; externally applied, either in ſubſtance or 
tincture, it prevents putrefaction and gangtene. Its bitterneſs 
makes it ſo nauſeous, that it is rartſy uſed in liquid forms; 
but it is generally made into pills, whereof half a drachm is an 
ordinary duſe.—Scarce any of the: officinat purging; pills are 
without this in their compoſition, = r 
Its cathartic virtue is beſt employed in watery, cold, and 
corpulent conſtitutions, as it heats and attenuates; being bad 
for thin and hectic conſtitutions. It is accounted efficacious 
in 8 the menſes; and is alſo good to deſttoy worms. 
— Guy Patin decries ales as a ſorry and noxious drug, which 
heats and dries the liver, diſpoſes towards a dropty, cauſes 
the piles, r. Bet. Choif, p. 1226. 
Mr. Boulduc, by his analyſis of albes, has found that the 
Succotrine ſcarce'contains half the reſin, or ſulphurevus part, 
but one third more of the faline part, than is found in the 
ternal uſes,” and the hepatic for external. 
ALOE Roſata, is a preparation of the Succotrine 


hepatic. Hence the Succotrine comes to be preferable for in- 


OE | | ales, made by 
diflolving it in juice of damaſk rofes, and evaporating it to 
the conſiſtence of a paſte. Then, more juice is added, and 

the evaporation repeated, again and again.— This is held a 
" gentler and ſafer cathartic than the a/oes alone. ? 


- 


| | ALGESs alſo gives the denomination to a kind of fragrant Indian 
AENAGER, ANGER, or AULNEGER ; g. d. meaſurer by| 


wood; much ufed in the Eaſt as a perfume: thus called from 
its exceeding bitterneſs,'which reſembles that of the aloes juice. 
The ales wood is infinitely valued; and divers ſtrange fables 
have been invented as to the origin of the tree that yiclds, 
it; ſome feign that it grew in paradiſe, and was only con- 
veyed to us by means of the rivers overflowing their banks, 
and ſweeping off the trees in their way. Others ſuppoie it 
to grow on inacceſſible mountains; where it is guarded by 
certain wild beaſts, &c.—The/ Siameſe embaſſadots to the 
court of France, in 1686. who brought a preſent of this 
wood from their emperor, firſt-gave the Europeans any con- 
ſiſtent account of it. 5 e 8 
The tree grows in China, Lao, and Cochinchina; and is much 
about the fize and figure of our olive: trees. The trunk con- 
fiſts of three ſorts of wood, very different in colour and 
properties: immediately under the bark it is faid to be black, 


ba compact, and heavy; and this is called by the Portugueſe, pas 
proper to ſeparate the two offices. So that there is nowa| 


 @aquila, 9. d. eagle-wood.—The next under this, is of a 
tan-colour, light, and veiny, reſembling rotten wood; and 
JJ... TOMS: | 
The heart, or innermoſt part, is called tambac; and is more 
valued by the Indians than gold itſelf. It affords a very . 
ſtrong, but agreeable ſmell; and is uſed us a perfume; and is 
withal held a ſovereign remedy againſt the palſy, deliquiums, 
| | ne that is known among us.—It is 
brought in ſmall bits of a very fragrant ſcent ; eſpecially when 
caſt on the fire. The belt is of a blackiſh purple colour, and 
ſo light as to ſwim on water: it is hot and drying; and is 
eſteemed a great ſtrengthener of the nerv es.. 
Same pharmaceutical writers make a diſtinction between 
aloes, hgmem albes, and xyle-aloes 3 which may amount to the 
three orders of the word above-mentioned ; though among us 
they are the ſame thing, as their names import. 
ALOETICS®, medicines wherein aloe is the chief, or ſun- 
The word is formed of ali, which is by ſome further de- 
rived from %, the ſea, that plant being chiefly found'near 
ALOGIANS®, Ax ot, or Moran, 'a ſect of antient 


there ars not above twelve, that yield the purgative juice 
The juice or extract of ales is uſually diſtinguiſhed into 
three kinds. The firſt, which is called Szccotyime, as being 


brought from Succetra, is the pureſt and moſt tranſparent; | 


being friable, inodorous, black in the Jump, but of a beau- 
tiful yellow colour when broken.—It is brought in ſkins from 
the Levant and Eaſt Indies. 


The ſecond is called bepatic, becauſe of its liver-colour:' it is 


reſinous, ſmells fomewhat like myrrh, has a yellow colour 
when pounded, and is brought from China. Some confound 
this with the following fort ; as, in effect, there are but two | 


hid i ackeft; and the ſtrongeſt. 
lt was . Frog 
withal: and is of little uſe amon 


—It is prepared in Jamaica and Barbados, and broughi ove 


man. Whetice his followers were called in Greek 4 


' heretics, who denied that Jeſus Chrift was the Logos, or'eter= 
nal Word; and on this ground alſo rejected the goſpel of St. 
John as ſpuriouus. : | 

The word is compounded of the 

Some aſcribe the origin of the name, as well as of the ſeQ of 

Alogians, to Theodore of Byzantium, by trade a curtier,who, 

having apoſtatized under the perſecution of the emperor Se- 

verus, to defend himſelf againſt thoſe who reproached him 
' "therewith, ſaid; that it was not God he denied, but only 


6 


04, in 
regard they rejected the Word. But . 285 
- probability, ſuppoſe the name to have been firſt given them 

© by Epiphanius in the way of reproach, g. 
Moor ALONGST. See the article Moon, 


ALOOF, a ſea term, fignifying as much as, keep your luff: 


meg 


being a word of command from bim that conns, to the man 
it the beim, to keep dhe ſhip-near the wind, when ſhe fals 


in large gourds. eee , "py | got Uarter-wind. e ee ee e 
Some have imägined, that theſe differences of * were] ALOPECIA, in medicine, a total falling off of the hair from 
owing only to the greater, or leſs purification of the juice : |" certain perde, 'occaſioned either by the deſe@ of nutritious OO 
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but this is a miſtake; it having been found that no diſſolutions, 
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weine, it is aid, will occaſion baldneſs; or becauſe it is a 
Fiat which ie common to that creature... 
AHA, the name of the firſt letter of the Greek alphabet. 
. » | name of the firſt letter in the Hebrew alphabet. 
KA. See thearticlke A. 
_ - Mipha, according to Pl 
A the letters, by reaſon in the age 4 
amn oxy Which, with regard to uſe and ſervice, is the firſt 


. among wes _ £91 1 8 e 3 
Arn in: compoſition, denotes, ſoinetimes, privation, in 
_ - >: the ſame ſenſe. with are, without z ſometimes augmenta- 


Kirn is alſo uſed as a letter of order, to denote. the fit; and 

ol number, to ſignify. exe; but when it was a numerical let- 
ter, a little ſtroke, or an acute accent, was drawn above it 
cms A, to diſtinguiſm it from the mere A, which was a letter 


5 er. Ry {> We; e Ns Fe 5 3 
ALPHA and Omega, in the divine writings, ſignify the beginning 
ny the end, or the firſt and the laſt (viz. before and after all 
' - things) ; and therefore the hieroglyphic of God is formed of 
- theſe tus letters A and ꝶ . J 

ALPHABET , the ſeveral letters of a language, diſpoſed in 

ttmeir natural, or accuſtomed order. | 
be word is formed from the names of the two firſt letters of | 
 _ .- * thoſe of the Hebrew, alepb, beth. 


| In the Engliſh aþbaber we reckon 26 letters, vis. abc def] 
| 22 oper article, A, 5, , Sc. 


dur language; it is not without reafon that ſome grammarians 
maintain, -that there ought to be a greater number of letters: | 
'. as alfo, that the double letters, u, 55 and 4p, and the ſuper-( 8 
- fuous ones, # and g, ſhould be retrenched.. .,  . 
The French alphabet only contains 23 letters. —Paſquier in- 
double letters & for it, and? for us; but thoſe are only ab- 
breviatures. The abbe d' Angeau, on better grounds, rec- | 
| kons 34 different ſounds: in the French tongue; and 7 8 
_ that the alphabet ought of conſequence to conſiſt of 34 differ- | 
ent characters, ſetting aſide the double letters x and y, and | 
JJC 2. I 1 _- 5 La 
_ The difference between languages, with reſpect to the num- | 
ber of letters, in their alphabets, is very conſiderable : the 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan alphabets, have 


| . the Georgian 36; the Cophtic 32 3 the Muſcovite 4.3; the 
de Spaniſh 27; the Italian 20; the Indians of Bengal 21; 


S „ Add Io. nee EN 
The Chineſe have no a/phabet, properly ſpeaking; except we 


_ + IneffeQ, [alphabets wete not contrived with deſign, according, 
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* The word is formed from anruf, wape;;'a fox ; whoſe | 


** % 


© The word is originally Hebrew, formed from ali, nat 
s anſwers to what in Engliſh we. call ſimply 
Plutarch, was placed at the head of all | 
ician language it denotes 


9 


tion, a8 , much ; and ſometimes union, as apc, toge- | ; 


. . 


ther, See A, 


mme Greek alphabet, alpha, beras which were borrowed from 


» 


ghijklmnopgr/tuuvw*xyz. See each under its 
t as there is a much greater number of different founds in 


of 25, by reaſon he adds the two 


each 22; the Arabic 28; the Perſian, 31 ; the Turkiſh 33; 


Steck 24; the Latin 22; the Sclavonic 27 ; the Dutch ab; 
the Baramas 19. 5 


I be Ethiopic bas no leſs than 202 letters in its alphabet, 

-- - - there being 7 vowels, which they combine with each of their 
2356 confonants ; to which they add 20 other aſpirated ſylla- 
bles.— The like is faid of the Tartarian; each of their letters 

- is'a ſyllable ; having one of the yowels joined to its conſo- 


nant ; as la, le, li, &e. 


call their Whole language their alphabet; their letters are 
D _ or rather hicroglyphics, and are in number about 
0, 000. * 5 0 | 


*. 


to the juſt rules of reaſon and analogy ;. but have been ſuc- 


_  celllively framed, altered, Ge. as occaſion offered. —And | 
_ - hence many grievous: complaints as to their deficiencies ; 


and divers attempts to eſtabliſh new, and more. adequate 


ones, in heir place. Biſhop Wilkins charges all the a/pha- |. 
bets extant with great irregularities, with reſpect both to]. 
te order, number, power, figure, c. As to the order, 
it appears inartificial, precarious, and conſuſed ; in that the 


Vvowels and conſonants are not reduced into claſſes, with 


ſuch order of precedence and ſubſequence. as their; natures 


* 


As to mn e both redundant, and deſicient: re- 


1 Latin | 1 515 45 fs and-ph.; or by reckoning double letters . 


commonly: uſed; though the Latin a{phabet only takes 


notice of five; whereof two, vis. i and u, according to our | In 


Juice, or by the vitious quality. thereof corrodirig the roots | - 
of it, and leaving the ſkin rough and colourleſs. 


* 
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amaabam; mata, ree, ſeedes,, ſanctiſſmiis; though the vowel 
i, inſtead of being doubled, was frequently prolonged; a, 
Allis, Iso, yIvus.—The ways uſed in Engliſh for jength- 
ening and. abbreviating vowels, viz; by adding e quieſcent to 
the end of a word, ſor prolonging a ſyllable ; and doubling 
the following conſonants, for the ſhortening of a vowel, a3 
ware Wann, ware warr, &c. or elſe by inſerting ſome other 
.Yowel, for the lengthening of it, as meet met, read red, &c. 


/ 


. are all improper ; in that the ſign ought ever to be where the 


found is. 


ſame GE the vowels, for inſtance, are generally 
' acknowleged to have each of them ſeveral ſounds : vocd- 
tes omnes pluriſone, ſays Lipſius; and Voſſius aſſures us, the 
- aritieats uſed their yowels very Aifferche ways, aliguando te- 
nuius exiliuſque, nunc craſſius, nunc intermedia ſand. Thus ihe 
power of the vowel e is expreſſed in writing no lefs than fix 
ſeveral ways, viz. by e; as in he, me, be, ye —by ee, in 
. thee, free, wee 3 by ie, in feli, yield, ſhield, chief 3 —by ta, 
in near, dear, hear ; by eo, in people; —by i, in privilege. $ 


is the power of the vowel a; as in all, aul, aw, fault, caught : 


which are only various ways of writing the ſame long vowel ; 
befides the other diſtinck ways of expreſſing the ſame vowel 
when uſed ſhort: again, the power of the vowel o is written 
Hye ways; o, as in to, abe, move 502, as in doe 300, in 
Hoe, moon, non zou, in could, would 310, in two; and 
ſo of the reſt. Nor are the conſonants of more determinate 
powers: witneſs the different pronunciation of the ſame letter 
de] in the ſame word circo; and of g in negligence. —To ſay 
no more, the letters e, /; t, are uſed Alke, to denote the ſame 


Fo 


power; and the letter /, is commonly uſed for z: and, which 


is yet worſe, ſome letters of the ſame name and ſhape, are 
uſed at one time for vowels, and at another for conſonants; 
7 ©, %, y; which, yet differ from one another, ſays biſhop 
"Wikins Gent corlan i ruins. e, HER LOS ee 
From this confuſion. in the power of letters, there ariſe divers 

irregularities z as, that ſome words are diſtinguiſhed in write- 
ing, which: are the ſame in pronunciation, e. gr. Ceſſio and 
Seſſo, Cc. and others are diſtinguiſhed in pronunciation, 
Which are the fame in writing; as give, dare, and give, vin - 
tulum, c. Hence alſo het a | 

the Engliſh male, is a monoſyllable.. 7 
The names alſo, in moſt alphabets, are very improperly ex- 
preſſed by words of divers ſyllables; as alpha, beta, Cc. in 
which reſpect, the Roman and our Engli h alphabets, which 

only name the letters by their powers, have a great adyan- 


* 


e o onyuog iad Bondi nt ies 15s 
aſtly, their figures are not well concerted ; there being no- 
thing in the characters of the vowels. anſwerable to the dif- 
ferent degrees of apertion: nor in the conſonants, analogous 
to the agreements or diſagreements thereof. 5 


All theſe imperfeftions are demonſtrated in the natural alphe- 


bet attempted by Dr. Wallis, Dr. Holder, c. (ſee Na- 


,, TURAL Alphabet).;' and are endeavoured to be.obviated in 


the univerſal alphabets, or characters, of Mr. Lodowic, biſhop 
Wikias, Ge. See Univerſal 9 3 

In the French king's, library, is an Arabic, work, intitled, 
Sepbat Alacam; containing divers ſorts. of imaginary aipha- 
bett, which the author diſtributes into prophetical, my tical, 


.,- Philoſophical, magical, taliſmanical, &c. 


2 1 


Monſieur Leibnitz bad it in view to compoſe an Alphabet if 
It is no wonder that the number of letters in maſt languages 
ſhould be ſo ſmall, and that of the words ſo great; ſince 
from a calculation made by Mr. Preſtet, it appears, that, al- 
lowing only twenty-four letters to an alpbabet, the different 
words or combinations that may be made out of thoſe twenty - 
. four letters, taking them firſt one by one, then two by two, 
three by . would amount to the following number, 
1391, 724288, 887252, 2512849340220. 
ö 5 —— be 1 — 9 may make 
a word, even though that combination have not any vowel 
in it ; becauſe the e mute or quieſcent inſimuates itſelf im- 
perceptibly between the conſonants, or after the conſonants, 
where there are but two, the latter of which would not 
be heard: without it.— The uſe of this filent e is very re- 
. markable in the Armenian,  Welfh, and Dutch languages 
i 8 the generality of words have ſeveral conſenants to- 


Nor mult it be omitted, that every fingle letter may makes 


word: which is very apparent, where the letter is a vowel; 


ry: ; words of that kind being found in moſt languages. Thus, 4 
and e make words in the Greek; a, o, in the Latin; a, i, 


— 


, in Engliſhy a, 0, y, in French; a, e, i, o, in Italian; a, 
J, in Spaniſh; 4, 0, in the Portugueſe ; , in moſt lan- 
Juages, and even in che Dutch and Swediſh. Any conſo- 
/  napt alſo becomes a word, by adding an : mute to it in pro- 
In fine, though a.confiderahle number of the poſſible com- 
. hinations of twenty-four letters were retrenched, yet che 
| number remaining would ſtill be immenſe, and vaſtly ſuperior 


that of the words in Ne ge: known. 
Ur 


ek is looked upon as one of 


'S. 


_ 


| 2 


* 


7 


tin male, is a diſyllable, and | 


2 = r —?J ! vx gr 


And derivatives. Biſhop Wilkins thinks 


* . . 5 
8 ' . 1 
a A, l 
t * P 
y 9 ; | 
5 bet 4 7 
* a L 1 9 a o 


p About 4244 ; but then it abounds exceedingly in compounds, 
: fe may be mode- | 


* 
- 


1 = 


5 ricdy computed at about ten thouſand. 


ermannus Hugo, indeed, aſſerts, that no language has ſol 


few as 100000 words; and Varro is frequently quoted by] 
learned men, as if he affirmed that there are in the Latin no 
ess than 5000000: but upon inquiring into the ſcope of the 
paſſage, biſhop Wilkins obſerves, that this number is not in- 
tended by him to expreſs the juſt number of words in the] 
Latin; but the great variety made thereof, by the inflexion] 


and compolition of verbs. To this purpoſe: he lays it down, | 


that there are above one thouſand radical verbs in the Latin; 
and that each verb admits of five hundred ſeveral varieties: 
be further. ſuppoſes, that each of theſe may be compounded 


with nine prepoſitions; as ceſit, receſſit, acceſſit, deceſſit, præ- 
ele, ucceſſit,, &c. which amounts to five millions. 
| bee 


ORD. 


ALPHABET, in matter of polygraphy, is & duplicate of the 


key or cipher, which each of the parties correſponding are 
/ ˙ Eo. 323533 
It is properly an alphabet of the uſual letters diſpoſed in their 
order; oppoſite, or underneath which, are the ſecret cha- 
 Fafters correſponding thereto, with the blank or uſeleſs letters, 
and the other ſigns or ſymbols ſerving to obſcure, and render 
it. difficult to decipher. - See DECIPHERINV O. | 


ALPHET A, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar in the northern crown; T 


otherwiſe called Jucida corone. C 
Its longitude, latitude, c. ſee among the reſt of the conſtel- 
lation CoRONHA Septentrionalis. | | 


4 1 


the extraction of bullets from the body. 


1 


The Apbonſin, fo called from its inventor Alphonſus Fer- 
tier, a phyfician of Naples, conſiſts of three branches, which 


ate cloſed together by means; of a ring.— The inſtru- 
ment, thus cloſed, being 874 into the wound to the 
bullet, the operator draws back the rin towards the handle, 


_ which the branches opening themſelves, lay hold] 
oF he | 


ball; after this he. puſhes the ring again from the 


haft, whereby the branches graſp the bullet ſo firmly, | 
that it mult needs come out with them. Bib. Anat. Med. 


> fY «+ 5, TEN oy "5 [OS | 
ALPHONSINE Tables. See the article Tas. 
ALPHOS, in medicine, a diſtemper deſcribed by Celſus, 


under the name of vitiligo; wherein the ſkin is rough, and 


decomes ſprinkled as it were with drops of white. 
ALPINE. See the article Cis ALPIN E. 


ALRAMECH, or Aramzcn, in aſtronomy, the Arabic | 
name of a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, otherwiſe called Ar- 


Kurus. See ARCTURUS. 

ALT “, in muſic. See Diacram, and SCALE. 
The word is formed of the Latin, a/tus, high. _ 

ALTAR, ALTARE, ARA, a place or pile whereon to offer 
SEES ECG. y K 

- The Jews had their brazen altar, for burnt-offerings, and a 

olden altar, or altar of 15 Fr, 


"Among the Romans, the alter was 4 kind of pedeſtal, either 
"ſquare, round, or triangular 3 adorned: with ſculpture, with 


ü / ² Gen 
According to Servius, thoſe altars ſet apart for the ho- 
nour of the celeſtial gods, and gods of the higher claſs, 
were placed on ſome- pretty tall pi 


ara, a high elevated altar. — Thoſe appointed for the ter- 
keſtrial gods; were laid on the ſurface of the earth, and 
called aræ.— And on the tontrary, they dug into the earth, 
and opened a pit, for thoſe of the infernal gods; which they 
called Bret, Aa, ſerobiculi. | But this diſtinction is not 
everywhere obſerved; the beſt authors frequently uſe ara 


28 i np word, under which are included the altars of the x 


© celeſtial and infernal, as well as thoſe of the terreſtclal gods. 
"Wrench ⁰ G ( Co I. 
An quatuor ara, 


6 . 13 "x 
o 


Where are phinly includes altaria ; for whatever we make 
of. Daphnis, Phe 4 „ 
ro Quint. Aras delubrogue Hecates in Gracia widimus.. © 


1 


be Greeks alle diſtioguiſhed two: forts el eiter: chat] 
' Whereon they ſacrificed to the gods, was called 82; and | 


was a real altar; different from the other, Whereon they ſa- 


Pollux makes this diſtinction of a/tars in his Ouomaſlicon: be 


* 
. 


Dd. OBI 5 


ALPHONSIN, is the name of a ſurgeon's inſtrument, uſed in | 


baſlo-relievo's, - and inſcriptions, whereon were burnt. the 


| | of building ; and for | 
that reaſon were called altaria, from the words alta and | 


bus was certainly a celeſtial god. So Cicero, | 


Its form is not borrowed, either from that of the heathen 
altars, or even from that of the Jews in the temple ; but in 
* the Euchariſt was inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt at ſupper, 
nd upon a table, the modern altar is made in form of 4 
table; whence it is more uſually, and even more ſignifi- f 
cantly, denominated Communion Table. „ | 
In effect, the denomination altar is founded on this ſuppoſi- 
tion, that the Euchariſt is a proper ſacrifice : which, though | 
the ſtanding doctrine of the church of Rome, is utterly de- 
nied by moſt of the Reformed, | 
In the primitive church, the altars were only of wood; as 
being frequently to be removed from place to place. But 
the council. of Paris, in 509. decreed, that no altar ſhould 
be built but of ſtone. e | 
At-firſt. there was but one altar in each chureh ; but the 
number ſoon increaſed ; and from the writings of Gregory 88 
the Great, who lived in the ſixth century, we learn, that 
there were ſometimes in the ſame church twelve or thirteen. 
In che cathedral of Magdeburg there are no leſs than 49 


* 


Altar.. 


The altar is ſometimes ſuſtained on a ſingle column, as in 
the ſubterraneous chapels of St. Cæcilia at Rome, &c. and 

ſometimes, by four columns, as the a/tar of St. Sebaſtian of 

Crypta Arenaria ; but the cuſtomary form is, to be a maſſive 
of ſtone-work, ſuſtaining the altar-· table. e 


A 


heſe altars bear a reſemblance to tombs: in effect, we read 


in church - hiſtory, that the primitive Chriſtians chiefly held 


their meetings at the tombs of the martyrs, and celebrated 
the myſteries of religion thereon. For which reaſon, it is a 
ſtanding rule to this day in the church of Rome, never to 
build an altar, without incloſing the relics of ſome ſaint 
.! LD ne on es 1642 025 
In lieu of proper altars, the Greeks in proceſs of time made 
uſe of antimenſia. See AnTiMensIwm. OOO 
ALTAR of Protheſis, is a name given by the modern Greeks to 
2 ſmaller, preparatory kind of altar, whereon they bleſs the 
bread, before it be carried to the large altar, where the 
ſolemn liturgy is performed. | e | 
F. Goar maintains, that the table of protheſis was antiently 
in the ſacriſty, or veſtry; which he makes appear from ſoms - 
Greek copies, where facriſty is made uſe of in lieu of pro- 
„ ß ops, 5 
ALTAR is alſo uſed, in church-hiſtory, for the oblations, or 
contingent incomes of a church. rt I | 
In antient days they diſtinguiſhed between the church and 
the altar. — The tithes, and other ſettled revenues, were 
called the church, ecelęſia; and the other incidental incomes, 
ELIT my ß 
ALTAR, Ara, in aſtronomy, one of the conſtellations of the 


ſouthern hemiſphere; not viſible in our climate. It conſiſts 


0 
* 
— 


of ſeven ſtars; whereof five are of the fourth magnitude, 
and two of the fifth. Some call it the Cenſer. 
Miniſters of the ALTAR. See the article MiwtsT ERS. 
ALTARAGE, includes not only the offerings made upon the 
| —_ but alſo the profit that ariſes to the prieſt on account of 
ALTERANT, or ALTERNATIVE, in medicine, a property, 
or power, in certain remedies, whereby they induce an alter- 
ation in the body, and diſpoſe it for beats or recovery, by | 
correcting ſome indiſpoſition, without occaſioning any ſenſible 
i oo hone tenet es n | 
Under a/terants, therefore, come all medicines which are not 
evacuants. e the a 
It is a point much queſtioned by ſome, whether there really 
be any ſuch thing as an giterant in this ſenſe; i. e. any thing 
which tends to cure a diſorder otherwiſe than by eliminating 
or expelling ſome peccant mattet : 
Quincy has made it probable; that remedies uſually reputed 
alteranis, act in the fame manner on the remoter, and more 
intimate, parts of the habit, as emetics, purgatives, &c. do 
Dr. Morgan denies that there is the leaſt ground from ann 


* 


% 3 


| obſervations or experiments, to conclude that medicines by 


any alterative or ſpecific operation on the blood can transform 
any morbid matter; or preternatural ferment, irito good blood 
ayd humours: or that, any ſuch corrupt. virulent matter 2 
being once formed and fixed, there can be any remedy for 
it, otherwiſe than by throwing it out of the bady by ſomm 


Alterativez, therefore, are better defined, ſuch medicines as 5 


adds, however, that ſome poets uſed the word Ae 2 
altar whereon ſacrifice was offered to the gods. I he ſeptua · 
gint verſion does ſometimes alſo uſe the word sc for a 
ſort of little low altar, which may be expreſſed in Latin by 
_craticula ;_ being a hearth, rather than an altar. * 


The Jews alſo.gave the name altart to a kind of tables occa- | 


have no immediate ſenſible operation, but gradually gain upon 1 
te conſtitution, by changing the humours. from « ſtate kg 
* _ diffemperature to heat 
'ALTERATE. See the article SESQUIALTERATE:;.. 
ALTERATION, ALTEZRATI0,.. in- phyſic, the act of 
changing the circumſtances and manner of a thing; its gene- 


- 


ſionally,raiſed in the country or field, whereon to ſacrifice. to} ral nature and appearance remaining the ſame.—Or;, it is an 
'God.z-ln ſuch a place, he built an altar to the Lord. accidental, and partial Gigs in a body; without proceeding 
ALTAR is fometimes alſo uſed, among Chriſtians,” for a.ſquare] fo far, as to make the ſub quite-unknown, or to take anew = „ 
table, placed on the eaſtern fide of 4 church, .raiſed a little] denomination thereupon. Or, it may be defined, the acqui- 1 
above the floor, and [ct apart for che celebration of the Eu- . firion or loß of ſuch qualities as are not eſſential to the form — 
chariſt. i il i 9 0 "IT 1 | 21 1 845 75 45 F a 9. 7 25 ky of dne DOOYs Le a os org ee hag 5 
| fn i. N F+ MTN, 8 \ 3 3 $47. 5 922 5 ns $3 455 vt * 1 1 1155 1 FAR on 192 yy % 24 ws ko VL * Thus, g 
| 5 Ev Ya WY 15 
f 4 7 3 N . 5 . Ks 195 5 ”'s 


_crificed to the heroes, which was ſmaller, and called te apa. | CF cre On a th tn | | + 


8 


LG 8 e by that dame and r ape ay 


3 . the emiſſion, . acceſſion, union, ſeparation, or rranſpolition, |, 


An botany; the Jexrexes aghnre fel „ 


ALTERNATE, in Heraldry, is uſed-i in reſpe&t of the ae. 


| ALTERNATIONS, a term ſometimes uſed to-exptely the : 


} 


x gs inp with Melia col, voice | 
= when it is made hot ; fince it may ſtill be perceived 


y this, NE. is diſtinguiſhed own generative and! cop- | 

n; thoſe terms exprefling. an aoquilion or loſs'6f the 
ential qualities of a thing. 

| 2 modern philoſophers, after the antient Unriniſicend eot- 

uſcularians, hold all alteration: to be effected by means of 

motion: according to them, it always conſiſts either in 


of the component particles 
Ariſtotle makes a l kind of motion, which he calls he 
Motion of Alteration. ö 
ALTERCATION “, a debate. ot conteſt between wo ſleodo, | 

8 EY 
The word comes bas Lat bee which” antiently 
Ggnified to converſe or hold diſcourſe 

Was we ſay they never come to an open quarrel ; but chere 
is Red Tn, ſome little altercation or other. | 
ALTERN Baſes; a term in trigonometry „ contradiſfinguiſhed . 
from true baſe; thus In an oblique wiangle; the trite baſe is 


either the ſum of the ſides; in which caſe, the difference f 


the ſides is. called che altern baſe: or, the true Baſe is the | 


Atrrrubr, in ce is abel conſidered as the angle 
+ ſubtended between à line drawn through the eye, piraſlet” to 


"A 2 2 Fg 127 — AC 1 r e Ws 


. * 
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the horizon, 2 a viſual =. emitted from an object” to the 


* the laws of the vigor ir altitude, fee ad 


- Tf through the two extremes of an objet, Sand T (Ta, 


Optics, M. 13.), two parallels, TV and 80 be drawn; 
the angle TVS, intercepted between a ray paſſing through 


the vertex” 8, and can the ſhadow thereof in V, 
makes, with the right line TV, what is called, by ſome 
writers; the Altitude" of the Luninary. 


Aran vp, in coſmography; is the perpendicular height of an 


object, or its diſtanee from the horizon, . upwards. ag 
Altitudes are divided” into acceſſible and imaceeſnble. bee 


Accnss EA, and NA CC Ess IEE. 

There are chree ways of meafuring altitader, bi- geometti 
cally, trigonometrically, and optically.— The firſt i is ſome- 
what indirect and unartful; the fecond is performed by means 
of inſtruments for the purpoſe; and the third by ſhadows, 
The inſtruments chiefly. uſed in meaſuring of altitudes, are 


the quadrant, thevdolite, "geometric" quadrat, or line of ſha- 


-dows,”&c: the deſcriptions, applications, He. whereof, ſee 
Waere, Tuxoporirz, : 


under their reſpective articles, 
and QADRAr. 


difference of the ſides; in which caſe, the ſum of the ſides | 70 take acceſſible Attitoous.” To- mesſure an acceſſible 


is ealled che altern baſe. F 
ALTERNATE, eee is under vd of feveral | 
* eee or are diſpoſed aver eacly other by | 
| turn. „ieee F 
We ſay y, an alternate or a office or truſt; which . 
is that diſeharged by turns: ſo; two generat oficers, who i 
1 aach hs day, are faid to have the cm alter- 8 
na 


* 
*: 


2 


placed alternatively, when there is a correſpondence be- 
tween the two ſides of à branch; the leaves of the one | 
Hanging « n vs als e eee 
T. Ny 3 1 
ALTERNATE, beichten e- wr, „ 
ALTERNATE: Aer, ir geometry, are the internal angles 
made by à line cutting two pat: Js) and lying on the oppo- | 
ite ſides of the cutting line 3. the one below 95 feſt parallel, Nt 
Thus, x ; and u, and x and y Tab. Caen fe: 46: are 
There . two extemal angles, e to the 
internal one. See OpposrrE. . 1 
eres, ALTERNATE. See ALLIGATION. © þ 
AvTirnaTE Ratio, of Proportion, is where Ceca of | 
| 


one ratio js torits conſequent, as the antecedent of another, 
to its conſequent; the _ ſame ratio, in this cafe, bedding | 
alternately in reſpect of the amecedents to eckt other, and d | 
the conſequents to each other. 4 
Thus; if A: B:: C: D; then, elternateh, Af: B: D. Ser 
PROPORTION: - fa 


ee 


af the quarters. r EE 

Thus, in quarterly, acarteli, the firſt and forth epuartets the |; 
alternate; and uſually of the ſame nature. And the like ; 
holds of the ſecond and third. 5 


N eee, OR alterations of order, in any number a 2 
ropo 

This is alſo called pernikeation; bee M | 
2 continual multiplication of n wunden, beginning at 


5 "Tien. if it be required eo know how miny change or alter- 1 
nimm cum be rung on ſi bells, multiply the numbets x, 2, 
„ , 6, continually one into another/; andthe afk pro- 
« dud gives the number of e 

ALTERNATIVE, is particula "uſed for the chotce of two 


ching: propoſed,=—ln th ſerils; ws By, & dhe N 
6f rwo' pr 


ALETIMEFRY e, Menne "the art of 6 


meien altitude of heigkts ; Whether acceſſible ot las. 
ceffible See AI TTrTUup gn. 


= '* The wordis compounded of th Latin ali er eTpe⸗ 
mti io meaſure. ;vig | 


neee makus rho” Wii fare t Neomnetpy x; witty 


1 


n 


tze doctrine and practice of meaſuring both petpendi-4 
unt an oblique inen; whether in feſpect of Height,” or 


depth. 
Arup, Abrirvpo; in geometry, the'thitd Medion | * 


of body; conſidered with regard ce its elevation above the * 


ground — called alſo Height or | 
8 . i n diftre of its velit els its 
| - baſe, ori the length of a"perpentic fall from the v g 
to the buſt; 8er Frovne; BAs E, and VIEATIER. 3 


Typus, KL (75. Geometry, fig: fo 2 ys taken” for the L 


. baſs of th&'reRangle-riangle; K 
KM Will be the ain of the tirangle- ws tt 
Triangles of «qual: baſes and: a/tHfuldes are $i | 
lelograms, whoſe baſes and. altitudes are * toi 

| ages, are det Ge double thertof,  - 


— 4 


EY RIEL 3 Heb CET TEES 


ud AE the thread cut t the verſed _—_— 5 i 


altitiade; geometrically. —Suppoſe it required to find the „H. 


tude AB. (Tab. Geometry, fig. 88.) ;; plant a ſtaff DE 

* pendicularly i in the ground, of ſuch Height as may equal the 
height of the eye. Then, hing proſttate on the ground, 
with your. feet to the ſtaff; if E and B prove in the fame 


right line with the eye C; the length CA is equal to the 


altitude A B. If ſome other lower point, as F, prove in the 
line with E, and the eye; you muſt remove the ſtaff, &c. 


nearer to the obje&: on the" contrary, if the line continued | 


from the eye over E, mark out ſome point above the altitude 
required; the ſtaff, ber. are to be removed farther off, till 


the Ime CE rafe the very int req uired.—Thus, "meaſuring - * 
he foor of the object A; the 


the diſtance of the e RC 
altitud' is had; — CA=AB. 
Or this:—At the diſtance of thirty, forty, & more feet, 
plant a ſtaff DE (fg. 89. ); and at diſtance herefrom, in , 
pant another Ates one, fo as that the eye being in F, 

and B may be in the fame -right line therewith. * Mez- 
fute the diſtance between the two ftaves, G F; and between 
the ſhorteſt ſtaſf and the object, HF; as alſo, the difference 
of the heights of the ſtabes, GE. Ae GF, GE, and 
HF, find a fourth proportional BH.—To this add the al- 


e of the ſhorter ſtaff, FC. The um is the . re- 


quired, A B. 
To meaſure an acceffible altitude, tri ometrically. he "OE 
poſe it required to find the”"alrirade AB ( Tab. Trigonom. fig. 


23.); chooſe a ſtation i E; and with a quadrant, theodolite, 
or other graduated inſtrument duly placed, find the quantity | 


of the angle of altitade ADC. 
Meaſure the ſhorteſt diſtance of the ſtation from the ob- 


a, vis. DC; and this of conſequence is perpendicular to 
, bang 4 right an * it is eaſy to find the line A C; 


ſince, in the A ACD, we have two ati a viz, C 
and D, and à ſide oppoſite” to one of them, CD, to find 


the ſi de oppoſite to the other: for which we have * canon. 
+=As the' fine of the ängle A is 4 the given fide oppoſite 
thereto DC; ſo is the fine of the © other angle D, to the ide 


required C A. See RIAN. 
To the ſide thus found, adding BC, dhe lum is the per- 


1 altitude 3 
The operation is be performed by logutttns,” See Lo- 
SAR. 


k there Happen an ertor in taking the quantity of the angle 


A A. 24.), the true altitude BD will be to the falſe one 


BC, as the" tangent 'of the true angle DAB to the tangent 


of the erroneous angle CAB. + 
| Hoe, ſuch error will be greater in A greater altitud: than in 


'a lefs:: and hence alſo, the error is greater, if the angle be 


Teller, than if it be greater. To avoid the iticonveniences 


of both Which, the tation is to be pitched on at à moderate 
+ diſtance: io as the angle of altitude, D EB, may be nearly | 


Half right. 


ae inftratbive wett net horlzontatly placed, but 


" inclined, 7. gr. to the Horizon in any angle; tlie true altitude 


will be to the ertonecus one, ab the tangent of the true angle | 


to that of the erroneous one. 


To meafure an accefible altitude optically, by the ſhadow of | 


" the body, ſee SHaDow. 

Te meifure an acceſſible altitude by the geomettical 3 

7 it 33 to find the alti rude AB (Tab. Gem: 

. 20.) choofing a ſtation at pleafure in D, and meaſuring 
*diftarice thereof from the | object DB; turn the uadrat 

this and that way, dil dhe wyy of the tower A appear 


die fights. 


15 then, the thiead cut the tight ſhadows; fay, 1 


| of right ſhadow clit off, is to the fide of * quadrat 3 


ſo is//the diſtance of the ſtation DB, to the part of the all 


| be 


K 


QA 0 Bm N 
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true, or real : if from the apparent, or ſenſible horizon; the 
Altitude is apparent, —Or rather, the apparent Altitude ved | | 


| - Meridian ALTITUDE.—The meridian being a vertical . 


/ 


ſide of the 3 is to the part of the verſed ſhadow cut off, 


0 is ly "1570 of the ren D B, to the part of the Al. | 


titude A 
ry 8 being „ in Licher caſe, by the rule of 


three; and the part of the Altitude BE added thereto the 


ALY 


any the like inſtrument, by. erecking a pin or wire perpen- 
dicularly, as in the dent G Tab. Aſtronomy, fog 2 
from which point you had deſcribed the quadrantal arch 
AF. Make CE equal to the height of the pin or wire, 
and through E draw E parallel to C A; and make it equal 


_—_—y 


" ſum is the Altitude. required. 
To meaſure an inacceſſible ALTITUDE, geometrically. = Suppoſe | 
AB (fig, bg. .) an inaceflible Altitude, ſo that you cannot 
"ma to the foot thereof. Find the diſtance C A, or FH, 
| ht under the article DisTANCE ;. then proceed with 
| Is "reſt as in the article for acceſſible diſtances. . 
To meaſure an inacceſſible Altitude, trigonometrically. —Chooſe 


two ſtations, G and E (Tab. Trigonom. fig. 25.), in the | 


fame right line with the required Altitude A B, and at ſuch. 


diſtance from each other, D F, as that neither the angle FAD] 


be too ſmall, nor the other ation G too near the object AB. 
With a proper inſtrument take the quantity of the angles 
; ADC, AFC, and CFB. See ANGLE.—And alſo meaſure 
the interval FD. 

Iben, in the trian ole AFD, we have the gle D, given by 
ſervation ; and the angle AFD, by ſubtracting the obſerved 

— Altitude AFC, from two right angles; and conſequently. the 
third angle D AF, by ſubtracting the other two from two 
ii ones: and alſo the ſide FD; from whence the ſide 
Af is found by the canon above laid down, in the problem 
of. acceflible Altitudes: and again, in the triangle A CF, 


having a right angle C, an obſerved angle F, and a fide AF; 


the ſide AC, and the $67 "Ht CF, are und by the ſame ca- 


Laſtly, in the triangle FCB, having a right angle C, | 


e angle CFB, and a fide CF; the other ſide CB, i Is 
. found by the ſame canon. 
Adding, e AC, and CB; the ſur i is the Altitude re- 
ured, AB. 

To find an inacceſible Altitude by the ſhadow, or the geo- 
metrical quadrat. —Chooſe two ſtations in D and H (Ta. 
Cam. Hg. go:), and find the diſtance DH, or CG: ob- 
ſerve what part of either the right or verſed ſhadow i is cut by] 
"the. thread. 


ference of the right ſhadows in the two ſtations, is to the 
file of the ſquare 3 ſo is the diſtance of ſtations G C to the 
Alitude E A. —If the thread eut the verſed ſhadow at both 
| fations, fay, As the difference of the verſed ſhadows marked 
at the two ſtations, is to the leſſer verſed ſhadow ; ſo is the 
diſtance of the ſtations G C, to the interval G E. — Which 
being had, the Altitude E B is alſo found by means of the 
verſed ſhadow. in G; as in the problem for acceſſible Alitudes. 
Laſtly, if the thread i in the firſt ſtation G, cut the right ſha- 


dows; and in the latter, the verſed ſhadows ;- ſay, As the 
difference of the pr T of the right ſhadow into the verſed | 


ſubtracted from ſquare of the fide of the- quadrat, is to | 
the product of the fide of the quadrat into the verſed ſhadow ; 
| 21 * the diſtance of the — 8 C, to the Altitude required | 


. The utmoſt 7 7 af 3 an a tiert n may be ſeen, being 


given; to find its Altitude. guppoſe the diſtance DB (Tab. | 


\ Geography, fig. g.), turn this into degrees; by which means, 


you will have the quantity of the 58. C: Fa the ſecant of | 
B 


, this angle ſubtract the whole fide the remainder will be | 

| AB, in ſuch parts, whereof BC, is 10000000.—Then fay, 

As 10000000 is to the value of AB in ſuch parts, ſo is the ſe- 

midiameter of the earth BC 19695539 to the value of the 

Altitude A B in Paris feet. _ 

' Suppoſe, . gr. the Altitude be required of a tower AB, 

' Whoſe top is viſible at the diſtance of ſive miles: then i 
DCB 20% from whoſe ſecant 10000168, ſubtracting the 
whole ſine 10000000,z.'the remainder AB 5 168, which wil 
be found 331 Paris feet. 


ALTITUDE of the Eye, in „ is à right line let all |. 


from the eye, perpendicular to the gore plane. 
F in aſtronomy, is the 
point, in the mundane ſphere, from the horizon. 
- This Altitude may either be trus or apparent. —If i it be taken 
from the rational, or real horizon; the Altitude is faid to be 


as, it appears: to our obſervation ; and the. true is that T 
refraQtion has. been. ub! See IAU, 4 


PARENT, Se. „ rn 


"The: Altitude of a ftar, or other * 1 A is 8 an 5 of | 


a vertical circle, intercepted between the aſſigned point and 


the horizon. See VERTICAL. —Hence, - N 
| ameridian Altitude, that is, the Altitude of a 
"meridian, is an arch of the meridian intercepte 
and the horizon. ' 

. To'obſerve the waridien Altitude of: the. fan, of ; a 1 or 
other phenomenon, by. means of the quadrant, ſee Mexr- 
Dian Altitude. 


eint in the | 


Tooblere a meridian 4 Attitude by means of a gnomon, ſee | | 


NOMON, 
The ſun's Altitude. alſo be clans wes fr 
Vox, * 5 eee, 1 ne, 


1 


— 


iftance of a ſtar, or other 175 


to CG, the length of the ſhadow ; then will a ruler, laid 
from C to D, interſeck the quadrant in B and BA is the 
web of, the ſun's Altitude, when meaſured on the line of 
chords. 5 
M. Parent ſuggeſts a new method of taking Altitudes at fea, 
by a common watch.—'Tis obvious, that, in an oblique 
ſphere, the difference between the riſing and ſetting of two 


ſtars, on the ſame meridian, is greater, as they are farther di- 
ſtant from one another. 


the right aſcenſions fand declinations of all the fixed ſtars; 
it is eaſy, after obſerving the difference of time between 
the riſing of two ſtars, to diſtinguiſh that part of the differ- 
ence which accrues from their different poſition from that, 
which ariſes from the obliquity of the ſphere. But ſuch dif- 


ference is the Preciſe height of the pole of the place of ob- 
ſervation. 


„ 


tween the two obſervations; ſeems to lay the method under 
ſome difficulty : but to this M. Parent anſwers, that a ſmall 
| | Alteration either of the ſhip's longitude or latitude, will make 
no ſenſible error; and that if The have gone a Jarge diſtance 
between the two obſervations, it is eaſy reckoning how 
much it is, and accordingly allowing for it. See SAIL= 
IN G. , 
In taking of Altitudes from the viſible horizon, where great 
exactneſs is required, an allowance is to be made for refra- 
.. tion, and the height of the obſerver's.eye aboye the ſurface 
of the ſea. - 
ALTITUDE of the Pale, is an arch of the meridian, intercepted 
between the pole and the horizon. 
The Altitude of the pole coincides with the latitude of the place. 


VAT ION, and PoLE. . 
ALTITUDE of the Equator, is the complement of the Altitude 


i E 


* oa of 
ALTITUDE of the Nonagefimal, is the Altitude of the goth de- 
| ee of the ecliptic, reckoned from the orient, or eaſt point. 
NoNnAGESIMAL, | 
 Refradtion if ALTITUDE, is ah arch of a vertical Geddes ns 
8 (Tab. er 
a ftar, or other | 
| Panelian of ALTITUDE, is. the difference CB (Tab. Aftron. 
Fs 27.) between the true and apparent place of a ftar ; or, 
the Ae BC, between the true diſtance of a ſtar A B. 
and the obſerved diſtance AC, from the zenith A. 
The parallax diminiſhes the Altitude of a ſtar, or increaſes its 
- diſtance from the zenith. To find che parallax 
Dc. ſeeParaLlLax, 
ALTITUDE. of, Marien, is 3 term. uſed by Dr, Wallis for the 
.» meaſure of any,motion, eſtimated according to the hos of di- 
rection of the moving force. | 
Circles of. ALTITUDE... See the article ciner Es. . 885 | 
Parallels AI TIT VDE. See the article PARALLELS. 
2 7775 ALTITUDE. See the article QUADRANT. 
A BAssO, or in ALTO & in Basso, in law, ſignifies 


unverfis per 3 2 quod. Wi illielmus Tylar. de. Vetton, & 
'. Thomas Almgftre, ' poſuerunt ſe in Alto & in Baſſo, 
in arbitrio guatuor bominum; viz. —de guadam guereſa 
2 inter eos in curig.— Nos & terram noftram_ altè 


ſy, ihlut dimini Regit ſmppoſuinua. e, tom 


» 


ere 8 See Sear Ratizvo. 185 A 2 


the ſublimation of mineral flowers. | 
Mludels are a large range of carthen tubes or pots without bottom; 
fitted, one over another, and diminiſbing as they advance 
1 towards, the top.—The loweſt. is adapted to a 


41. U ARIUM, in anatomy, the bottom of the cond 
. hollow of the auricle, or outer ear. Sees EAR. 
The Alvearium auriculæ is à cavity, terminating at the mea- 


lected, called cerumen, or ear- WAX. | 
|ALVEQLI,. in anatomy, thoſe .| 
2 the teeth are ſet. 

Alveali ate lined with a meml 


Fn to from whence, and jr bean oceeds 
| pain called ddontalgy, or. bocür sch. t e 
1 * a mo Sand ien wy ig 9990 25 i 8 6 "Wig. "tv 
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Now, the aſtronomical tables furniſhing us with tables of 


Indeed, the ſhip not being immoveable, but . place * : 


Io obſerve the Altitude or elevation of the pole, ſee Ele 
If the right 1 % cut in both fations, fay, 'As the dif- 4 


of the pk to a quadrant of a circle, See ELEVATION of * 
TR . of che lun, &e. by the globe, 


» fig. 28.), whereby the Altitude SE, of D 
, is increaſed by means of the refraction. 


of Altitude, . 


pt Ke reference of all differences, ſmall and great, high 
and low, to. ſome arbitrator, or indifferent perſon, —Pateat - 


ALUDELS, in Seng, ſubliming pots, or "eli ag for ; 


ot, placed in 
the furnace, whereiti the matter to be fublioy is lodged, 
And at the W to retain the flowers which. rd | 


tus auditorius, wherein that bitter zaun e is col · 


+. 4055.44 


* 
- 
CY 


AMA 


| Auch , in th fine weir {halve or ub | 


tive medicines. . | 
bd” The word is c of eben and 4e I draws 0 
Al eee article ALLUM.. :. 
Al among nnen 
lower belly, or 0 5 W 


At more u TTY among - for we fate 
Roy e or nd, ane wichin 


when pin i e ee Min Bude | 
and when wy Ant adfiritia. 

ASI ot Altvany, in . 888 cult6ins, | the | 
| ; of a fum of me bel the | 
By ws upon 9 of his manor.— This cuſtom is 

faid to have antiently obtained in Wales, where 

© paid to the prince: "i in the 

| 11 8 Kn 
in 8 ty re 8 
bis tenants | by the name Lg ON cuſtom o of Anabyr rand | 


Na or Aue a am, uſed by a man 4 
his ene 3 nifying, viele 
. . 


An united and incorporated with A metal. "Yee Men-“ 

S Marr. ä . 

. 6 word Ama/gama is formed of the Ger dle, Fai ul, . 
* Lether}; and Y⁰,j ungere, to Join I: 

© The Amalgama of mercury with lead, Ss Aft, ha ti | 

ans of « filver colur. © * | 

waſhing and grinding this kene with far warm wa- 

ter in a glass mortar, the impurities of che metal will mix 

with the water; and. by changi the water, and repeating 

de lotion again and again, wetal wilt be further and | © 

F purified. —Boerhaave © mentions it us bite of the 

eſt ſecrets in chemiſtry, t6 contrive to bring off the | 

hs , at laſt, as clear and infoltied as when firſt poured on 

_ the 8 which, be ſa * 3 afford a method of | 

. making dhe nobler thetals, vcuring them from the 


baſer. N 
olophica of purihing 8 may be eaſily ap- 


This ohils way 

-- plied'to all the metals, except iron and copper. 
AMALGAMATION, in chemiſtry, the operation of making 

an amialgama, i. e. of diſſolying and incorporating tome me 
tal; ches ;ally gold, with mercury. 
N is denoted, among chymiſts, by the len 


| Mhalgoatiph spefored by fuing, or atleaſt ng te | 


"meaty and, in this fate, adding 4 proportion of 
theres; upon which, they mutually attract, Key 88 -Orpor: 


mercury 
e 


1 oh "except fron” and copper, pe 
and amalgdinate with mercury; but Mr 200 the greateſt 
facility; Ther the text} they head: and tin; does 
die with difficulty, r rA, 
Oc. 
Ie waste of gold h belag me. 


lamitte or plates of that metal red-hot; "ud e quick- | 


: e and ff tmixtiire is to be 
__ _  Kirred wich a lirele iron till it 4 A rife into ſnioke.— 
It is then thrown into © veſſel full of 7 where it coagu- 
Aktes, aud becomes manageable. 
| * This Hnialgarhation is in great uſe am. xolfiriichs and gd 

1 ers; Wha, by this means, render old 7 iid and ductile for 
| War purpoſes. —Such mixture or —_— Being laid on 
a Gael metal, for inſtante, copper; und this Afterwards 
1 laced on the fire to evaporate; Dae will be left alone 
n which maike What we call 


255 17 

Abe d +. 60 de anner may be died. 
F; rep with wake and a deal of the mercury may be preſſed 
__-qut throk a linen Goch; and the reſt being evsporated] 
"In a „ the d remains behind in an impalpable 
| powder, —Gold retains NET LY NN og mer- 


on e, 


times gi 
N e 


= A eueren, ene 
n in tnedicine, 2 


uri, f. lf. dug; Tormba ef 


vpow, obſeuro, Tanken. 


* ns. See GUTTA Ber. 

..K BI, or rather Uathat0vrr, See the article Ha: | 
2 1 8 
eos 4 antiquity, dener a bold, \couragebis woman; 

_ capable of daring, hardy atcligveniens; 

X Ailtx2ons, i in'a more peculiar ſenſe, denote an antient. na- 
by = o wills TINT AIG e 


ohr of Clun belonging to | 


— [3 


to. Tower, or let fall, the top- | | 
all, or A in chemitty, a maß off 


21 
S 


Ades 1 * 


e won, 


re dee Wich What" the Latin unn any cal | 25 


bi 


AMB 


der near te river Thzrmodovn, along the cal. of the 150 


Tde Amazons are ſaid to have formed a ftate ch of wilt 
en were excluded. What commerce they had with that 
ſet, was only with they killed all their male chil. 
. dren, and cut off the right breaſts of their females, to make 
thin mote Rt for che combat From Which- laft citrums 
ſtance it is, that they are d to take their name; vi 
from the ative f 05, mamitia, rent 
t is @ point controverted, even among antlent'writers, whe. 
cher ever there really were ſuch 4 Ration of Amazon; . 

» Palzphatis,” and others, abſolurely deny it: on the 
Fama Herodotus, Pauſaiiias, Disdorus Siculus, Trogus 


oxtipeius, Juſtin, Pliny, Mela, Pluratch, Oc. expreſly af. 


rt it. : 
nay nietitions a law among the 5 whereby 
they wete doottied to remain virgins, = Tuch' time as the, 
- had Vain thres men of their enemſes. He adds, that the rea- 
ſon of their cutting off the right breaſt was, to make the 
| "ate arm the ſtronger; as fuppokit this would now receive 
the whole Abts , which, wot J othetwiſe have been ar 
Wied between both. 
"Some authors relate, that, inffead of Hing, they arty twiſted 
"the legs of their male childten ; to prevent their being able to 
contend 2575 them for the maſtery, 8 
M. Petit, à French phyſician, publiſhed a Latin Gifſettation 
in 1685. to ptove, that there really was a nation of Anazpni: 
1 contains abundance of curious inquiries, relati = 1 
habit, their arms, the cities built by them, Ee. 
' the Auen bal is ufendy Wmedh with u Hetle Sr, yy bi. 
* or ſecuris, borne on the ſhoulder, and 4 bückler, in 
of a half-moon, by the N on the * 
e n that of the poet: 
4M tibi Amazonia eft pro'me fumende fru, on 
oof BITE pelt gerenida Man. * 


a he d-Pake.: 
Se dah K 


in his deſcription of Ethiopia, ſpeaks of à race of Anazm 
in Africa: and Eneas Silvius gives us a very preciſe ac- 
© count of a Tepe of real Amazons,” in Bohemia, which 
ow nine years; founded oF the courage of = A maid named 
aſca, + 
 AMBAGES, drcumbbaition j an indirect Giſcoure;” or phraſe 
© tending to expreſs or ſhew ſomething by: a name words 
or ſentiments fetched from afar. 
AMBARVALIA, in antiquity, 2 feaſt, bf etemony among 
| the Romans; celebrated annually, to expiate their "= 
and procure of the gods a happy 1 
At theſe feaſts, ' they ſacrificed a bull, a ſow, wet 
Which, before the facrifice, were led in proceflion - ice 
"round the fields ; whence the feaſt is ſuppoſed to have taken 
$ name: from the Greek ap, about; or the Latin ambis, 
it go round; and arvum, field. Chough others write it an- 


Wo. round the city. _ 
rom the beaſts offered in baerice, "the ceremony was al 
| called Supvetaurilia. Wo 
It is not certain whether this feaſt was fixed, or moveable; 
nor whether it Was celebrated once or. twice a year” ; author 
being of different opinions on both thoſe heads. 

ambarvale carmen was a prayer preferred on this _ 
> 003 whereaf we have the kern — in Ono, C. 
5 1. De Re Ruf. 


* 


4 Arvales. © 
| AMBASSADOR. See the Fairen - 


" Bone, __ 
The word is alfo uſed as the mids df ae teen tere 
inlttument, wich which they reduced dinoeated bones. — The 
Hunde, or commander, 1s" mentioned by Hi 3 and bas 


its F among the moderns, eſpecially for replacing the 

Bib. nat. Med. t. 1. p. 66 

linens; Suceimim, or Kirabe, in k lan aer, Be. 4 

_yellow tranſparent ſubſtance, of gummodus or bituminous 

g "BY or comſiſtence, of u refirious'rafte; and a ſmell WM oil 
3 turpentine 3 chiefly fund inthe Baltic ſea, along the colt 
of Pruſſia, Ge, and of uſe in medicine, and other arts: * 

© The word | iz vrighttally Arabie, Den born 5 hich bi 


oY nifies the fame.” b 
- Natali are: infinitely divided 18 to the e of: Amber, 
and what tlals'of or it belongs to; ſotus referring ir to 
the vepetable, others to the minérul, and ſome even to thc 
1 Kingdom. Its natural hiſtory, and ite 'chegical ana" 
afford ſomething in favour of each opinion. 
Pliny deferibes it as '* reſinous juice, buſing from. aged pives, 
fund fits (others ſuy, from pop 
ſoreſts on the coaſts of Sweden) ; 2nd diſcharged thence into 
che ſen z where, tome alteration,/it is thrown, in 
© this form, upon the ſhores of Pruffia, which-lie very leu“ 


>. 


* EDEN 


W and e mention "MY 
fil in * de los Sanctos, a Portugueſe Capuchin, 


I arbalia, and ambarbia, and | deduce” ic from. anbire wrbem, to 


e © briefls who chiefly officiated at the olemaity, were calle 


AMBE, in ny," a ſuperficial Jurting our 'of 2 bone. f 15 


—— art whole 


© Che adds, 9 mes —— 
nation er fi 
| K* . Eo a PAIR . 


is , ( 
Ls : 
, 
* f 
7 * 
, , 
* 
: 


his opinion of the antient naturaliſt ſeems confirmed by 


U 
; * = 
„ 7 N * 
7 * 


CL NV 


of the Pruſſian Amber, Succini Prufſci Hiftoria, &c. treats 
obſervations of many of the modern ones; particularly of | all theſe accounts as fables, and denies Amber to be found any. 
h the learned Father Camelli. Pheleſ. Tranſat, Ne 290. where but in the northern countries of Europe, viz. in Po- 
x Some have iitmgined' it a-concretion of the urine of a beaſt ; | land, Sileſia, and Bohemia; rarely; Jutland; Holſtein, Den- 
x others, the ſeuny of the lake iis, near the Atlantie ; mk, oftener ; more frequently ſtill on the coaſts of Samogitia; 
| dis; on. formed in the Baltic ſea, -and in ſome | Courland, Livonia, and Pomeratiisz but moſt of all; in Pruſſia, 
. fountains whete ey" fay it is found ſwimming like pitch, © in the country called Sambia, from Neve Tiff to Urantz Urug. 
Others ſuppoſe it a bitumen, trickling into the fea from ſub-] See Supplement, articles AmzAar, Succinum, and CA- 
ix terra fources 3 and there concreted into this form, and | ABE. LED: Tas: | THE: 
- thrown aſhore by the waves. [J | Spirit Aunxx, is an acid liquor, procured from Amber, by 
$ - This kt opinion -was along time the moſt popular; and ſeemed] pulverizing and diſtilling it with a fand-heat, with or without 
bs to have the beſt ground: but this, too, is now difcarded 3 as | the addition of tobacco-pipes, bricks, ſand, c. | 
U good Amber having been found in get at a conſiderable It is chiefly uſed exterhally in rheumatic pains and aches } 
. nee from the fea, 4s that gathered on the coaſt. and internally, in inveterate gleets, &c, . 
| Others ſuppoſe Amber a compound ſubſtance.—Prufſia, fay Oil of AMBER, is a fine, tranſparent, ponderous, yellow oil; 
, they, and the other countries which produce Amber, are | procured after the ſpirit, by increaſing the degree of fire. — 
moiſtened with a bituminous juice, Which mixing with the | This, by reCtification, becomes a good antihyſterie, and em- 
5 vitriolic ſalts abounding in thoſe places, the points of thoſe | menagogue ; being very ſubtile and penetrative. N i 
he ſalts fix its fluidity, whence it congeals; and the reſult of that | Yolatite Salt of AuBer.—The principal chemical production 
10 conge lation makes what we call Amber; which is more or | of Amber, is a peculiar, acid ſalt; which riſes after the oil; 
bebte, tranſparent; and firm, 46 thoſe. parts af ale and } and fixes in the neck of the retort, Ce. | 
bitumen ate more or les pure, and are mixed in this or that | It is a good cephalic, and detergent : and Quiney ſays, it 
K P ᷣͤ ee attenuates, and cuts, and penetrates, the moſt re- 
TC "The chemiſts are as much divided on this head as the naturaliſts. | mote and minute receſſes; and thus ſcours, as it were, the 
Amber being found by diſtillation to yield an acid fpirit, which whole nervous ſy ſtem. Its chief tendency, he adds, is to ſe- 
in precipitates inte a ſalt, is inferred; by ſome, to be of a mineral | © cretion, and what it carries along with it, is by urine. It alſs 
. nature; this being a circumſtance peculiar to that kingdom, | contributes, with alexipharmics; to promote a diaphoreſis; 
ry and never found in the diſtillation of vegetables: to which andi is ſcarce ever omitted in preſcription for chronic caſes; as 
als may be added, that Amber diſſolves in alcohel, not in] epilepſies, palſies, Cc. . goes 
* water; and melts at the fire, and is inſſammable; which-} The great conſumption of this medicine, and the ſmall pro- 
Lin are characters, that ſeem to-refer it to the claſs of ſulphurs, | portion that Amber yields of it, occaſions it to be frequently 
left or bitumens; s „%] - aduſterated wich fal ammoniac, nitre, cream of tartar, ſalt 
: Others, on the contrary,-argue it to be of the vegetable kind, | of coral, Hr. rats ty wad En lt- 7; 
: from its refolving into the fame principles with vegetables; Dent ure ꝙ AMBER is procured by digeſtion in ſpirit of wine 
biz. Water, ſpirit, ſalt, and oil. Boerhaave reſembles it to | with a ſand- heat. It is preſcribed with the ſame intentions as 
4 camphire, Which is a concrete oil of the aromatic plants 'of | the ſalt of Amber. e 
r hot countries, elaborated by heat into a cryſtalline form. Black AMBER, Gapates. See the article Jet.  - 
"* There are ſeveral indications which diſcover where Amber is | Liquid ABER," is a kind of native balſam, or reſin; like tur- 
"I to be found. Fhe ſurface of the earth is there covered with a | - pentine'; of a pleaſant ſmell, ſomewhat like ambergris. 
Ke ſolt ſcaly ſtone ; and vitriol in particular always abounds there, It flows liquid, from an inciſion made in the. bark of a fine 
ich which is ſometimes found white, ſometimes reduced into a] large tree in New Spain (called, by the natives 9/oſol) ;- but it 
nel matter, like melted glaſs, and ſometimes figured like petrified | '. hatdens as it grows older, and is brought to us in barrels, | 
3 d TE CORSETS ene A bf „ It is reputed an excellent balſam; and molliſies, conſolidates, and 
uſe, Anber aſſumes all figures in the ground: that of a pear, an | is good againſt the ſciatica, weakneſs of the nerves, &c, 
ords almond; à pea; Or. In Amber, there bave been ſaid to be FN id. AMBER." Ses the article BALSAM. 
j letters found very well formed; and even Hebrew, and Arabic | AMBERGRIS,' AUER GREASE, AMBRA GRISIA, a fra- 
"0 characters. Within ſome pieces of Amber, have likewiſe been | grant drug, that melts almoſt like wax; and is commonly 
nds, ſound leaves, inſects, &t᷑. included; which ſeems to indicate, | of . ere or aſh- colour, and is uſed both as a perfume, and 
. either that the Amber-was originally in a fluid ſtate ; or that a cor dil. 
ep; having been expoſed to the ſun, it was once ſoftened; and ren- | It is found on the ſea- coaſts, in ſeveral countries; as, along 
rice - dered ſuſeeptible of the leaves, inſets, &c. which came in] the ſouthern, and eaſtern parts of Africa, Madagaſcar, the 
ben its way. The latter of theſe ſeems the more agreeable to the] Maldives, ſome parts of the Mediterranean; and in the Weſt- 
bie, phznomenon; in regard thoſe inſects, &e. are never found in] - Indies, about the iſlands of Bermudas and Jamaica; alſo on 
am- the centre of the pieces of Amber; but always near the ſurface. | the coaſts of Carolina, and the weſtern coaſts of Ireland. 
n, to It is obſerved'by dhe inhabitants of the places where Amber is] It is ſometimes whitiſh, browniſh, and ſtreaked with yel- 
2 produced, that all animals, whether perreſtrial, acreal, or aqua-] low, blackiſn, . BER os 
5 alſo tic, are extremely fond of it; ànd that they frequently find There is u great variety of opinions among naturaliſts with re- 
, pieces of it in their excrements, and in their bodies when] gard to its origin and production i to rehearſe them all, would 
able , | A ened. 5 3 22 n . i $4348 | 3 8 8 8 4 3 1 1 make a volume. Klobius recites eighteen; to which we could 
thors Tbe moſt remarkable property of Amber is, that, when | add half as many more. The principal may be reduced to 
= ' rubbed, it draws or attracts other bodies to it; and this, it is | theſe which ſollo c n e 0G 5 8 
oeca- obſerbed, it does, even to thoſe bodies which the antients 1, Some take it for the excrement of a bird, called in the 
C. thought it had an antipathy to; as oily bodies, drops of water, Madagaſcar language aſehibobuch ; which being melted by the 
VE ſweat of human bodies, &. lIiiI beat of theſun, and waſhed off the ſhore by the waves, they 
called Add, that by the friction it is brought to yield light pretty co- ſay is ſwallowed up by whales; who return it back in the con- 
1 piouſly in the dark; whence it is reckoned among the native dition we find it. Or, as Barboſa relates, from the Moor- 
Ty Pop e eee e iſh inhabitants of the Maldives z the excrements above-men. | 
See BL Linder is reputed of fome medicinal efficacy; being used in] tioned are-altered and refined by lying on the rocks, en- 
IT ſuffumigations, to remove deſluxions ; and in powder, as an poſed to the ſun, moon, and air; from whence they are after 
rgical alterant, abſorbent, ſweetener,” and aſtringent. l wards waſhed off by the riſing ſea. They add, that the whales 
be In times of the plague, thoſe who work in Amber at Koningſ- | frequently ſwallow pieces thereof: that thoſe pieces we meet 
d has berg are faid to be never infected; whence it is held apre- | withal of a black colour, tooh that hue in the ſtomachs of 
ig the ſervative. It is alſo eſteemed a lithontriptic, diuretic, and | thoſe animals; chat the brown are ſuch- as have floated long 
e promoter of the menſſe. 1J̃' on the water; and the white, ſuch as have only been a ſhort 
fr. 4 | + Some diſtinguiſh Amber, with regard to its colours, into yellow, | time there, which they value the moſt. Ramuſio, Tom. I. 
nnous white, grey, and black, —Bur the two latter are properly of a | fol. IL. 313.— To this opinion does Klobius alſo adhere. 
ke oil . different nature and denomination; the one called jet, the 29, Obere peak. of it as the excrement of a cetaceons fiſh ; 
» colts other ambergrit. See AMBERGR1S,/ and Ir. | becauſe ſometimes found in the inteſtines, and ſometimes 
4 The white is moſt valued for medicinal uſes, as being beſt in the feces themſelves, of ſuch animals.— Juſtus Klobius, in 
ch ig digeſted, of the moſt odoriferous ſmell, and containing the | bis hiſtory of Amber, deſcribes the animal; which he ſays is 
2 Freuteſt quaintity of volatile falt. The yellow is moſt prized | - 2 Whale, and called the trunt ; adding, chat the ſperma ceti 
fmber, | * thoſs who work it into beads; and other toys, by reaſon | is taken out of the head of the ſame ereature.— Others, with 
it to ol its _— ner.. 4 |. the Perſians, ſuppoſe the fiſh that yields the ambergris, a 
to the Bl Kerkring pretends to be maſter of the ſecret of making coffins | © ſea-ealf 3) others, with the Africans, make a peculiar ſpecies 
an” Bl © of Amber; withourdeftroying its tranſparency. It isprobable | of fiſh, named ambracan; others a crocodile, by reaſon its 
Pines, glaſſes. An Ethiopian, tho? black, makes a fine figure in But to both theſe hypotheſes it is objected, that we have no 
whole Bi 2 Venice cryſtal; much more would ue do fo in a-cover of | inſtance of any excrement capable of melting like wax. Add, 
ce into How %%% ² A 240 2 ug 5 Miet . #85 that if it were the excrement: of a -whale, it ſhould. ra- 
wh, in The Amber gathered on the Pruſſian coaſts, yields that prince |. ther de found in ſuch places where thoſe animals abound, 
y low: © & handſome revenue. Authors make mention of many other as about Greenland, &c. than about the Maldive iflands, 
am BS places where it is alſo found; 4s on the barks- of the" Po; |. Soffala, Melinda, Cape Comorin, &c. whore no whales 
. Lib. _ the" coalls" of "Marſeilles; ͤ 0 parts of ᷣ VD ]⁰˙ ⁰ltvmN — re 
This | and America" but Hartman, who has wrltten-the-biltory 1 32 Others rake it for a Rind of u, or aan. 
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had formed their neſts. This opinion ſeems to have ſomething | 
5 of experience on its ſide ; ſeveral perſons having ſeen pieces that | 


# 
wt” 


d 0 de in its way. 


It is of conſiderable uſe among ee 2 melt; it cots a} 
gentle fire, and make extracts, eſſences, and tinctures, of it.. 
Alt would be of more uſe in phylic too, were in nere | 


22 5 2 


Fon 6r Muk-ſeed, ici ſeed thit is ſomewhat ike the 


hd and 09 17 te tg, and d gals wd| 
becomes ambergris. . 

u, Others, and particularly many of the orientals, imagine 
it ſprings out of the bottom of the ſea, as naphtha dots out | 


dot ſome fountains. They add; that the only ſprings hereof 
are in the ſea of Om between the Arabian Perſian 


- 


© gulphs. Edriffi, who is of this opinion, in the firſt climate | 


. of his geography, mentions pieces of Ambergris on thoſe coaſts, 
weighing a ing = fall — — Paludanus and Linſchotten alſo ſpeak 


of it as a fort of bitumen, gradually working ener ; 


bottom of the ſea, and hardening in «+ ſun. 


5 Others'take it for a ſea- muſhroom, torn up from the bot- | | 
by the. violence of tempeſts 3-it being obſerved, that n- 
121 is never found but rag the ſouth-weſt dere | 


. [after ſtorms. - 


= Others aſſert it is a regetable ee Alaag out of the 


- root: of a tree, whoſe roots always ſhoot toward the ſea,” and 
diſcharge themſelves: into the ſame.— This account we have 
1 TranſaRtions, from one of the Dutch fac- 

| tors. at Batavia; and the ſame „ nn by Mr. Boyle, | 
Of Tafte and Odort. 

7, Others ſuppoſe. it a ſpongi 


the ſea; and that it is there condenſed, and reduced into a | 
mass. 

* Others maigtai, that 8 is made from the honey. 
combs which fall into the ſea from the rocks, where the bees 


were half Anbergris, and half plain honey - comb: and others, 
Again. having found large pieces of Ambergris,” which when 
3 boney- comb, and too, were _—_ in the mid 
J. Tredway, Phil. Tranſ. ap. Lowth, p. L: 
5 b. Bo ion, and Mr. Dudley in the Philoſophical Teen: 
actions, aſſert that the 
formed in balls, in the body of the male ſperma- ceti whale, 
and lodged in a large oval bag, over the teſticles, at the root 
- of the penis. J. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 385. and: 387 
It is certain, the whale-catchers in thoſe parts 3 9 215 
times found Ambergris-in their ſperma · ceti whales, and that 


chiefly in the larger and older {ſort : and tis from the 


informations of Mr. Atkins, and other whale-catehers, 
rhat Mr. Dudley chiefly. drew his accbunt.—-But, deſides 
that it is added, that it is not one ſpernia-ceti | whale 
in 100, that is found to have Amberg; Mr. Neumann 


ing, in the analyſis, any one animal principle. —It may in- 


deed, he ſays, be found i in whales ; but it muſt have been 
ſwallowed by them. 


Mr. Neumann, chemiſt to the king of en 


- 2 


recital of all the different opinions advanced by others, gives 


a us his own ; which is, that Amberg Tis is a bitumen, ifluing 


; out of the earth into the ſea 3 at rſt of a viſcous conſiſtence, 

by its mixture with ſome liquid naphtha, into 
rein we find" it. V. Phil. Tranſ.' No. 433: 

| 1 N. 434. p. 371. N. 433. F. 42 2 | 


but hardenin 


and the ſtrata are ſometimes full of little ſhells, which ſeem a 
ſpecies of concha anatifera: whence it may be conjectured, 


- that the Ambergris has originally. been in a fluid ſtate 3 or, | 


at leaſt, chat it has been diſſolved; and in that ſtate has 
j - formed. itſelf afreſb, and cee ſuch bodies . 


1 


Wel occaſion vapours. 1 2 


have various Saane! in l * vaſt pieces of, this 52 


15 matter: the lat 5 \ that has been known in Europe, was 
ut 


was almoſt round; meaſured two ſeet in diameter, and 
| weighed an hundred and eighty-two pounds. Phe great duke | 


uſcany. offered fifty thouland crowns ler . eee 
ha Fav article AMBERGRIS, 


RG of a bitteriſn taſte, and bro 


Martinico and Egypt. The Egyptians; uſe it internally, 
a à cordial, to fortify the heart, ſtomach, and head, and 


 to- provoke Juſt, —It gives a grateful ſcent to the breath, | 
. "or eating; but it is not propes for thoſe who. ate inclinable | | 


AMBIDEXTER - PF, . bots kids, alike, the: left}. 
e 6 als he air the lu . n uf + 


„ The word is Latin, ee 2 a 
and eater, right: hand; by analogy 0 0 the Gree e, 


of 


25 - which Gynilies the ſame. +... 
Women, according P the- obſervation af Rees are 
u 


4 ; kind of earth; "which: the | 
working of the ſea waſhes — the rocks, where, being 
- -lighter-than. water, it floats —Others are of opinion, that it | 
is a, bituminous matter; that ĩt is at firſt liquid, and runs into | 


o 


AMBIT, AMB1TUs, of \ 


it is a true, animal concrete, 


abſolutely denies it to be an animal ſubſtance, as not yield- 7 


Others attempt it 
cheeks, when; in a gallop; and thus putting 
 * -amazedneſs, between gallop and trot; ſo that loſing both, he 


ch Eaſt-India company, toward the cloſe | 
the la „ in their houſe ſor ſome years. 


ugdt diy to us from 


* 


e 66, batk; | 


. AMB 


z ee, of wt ns oat inthe cn, 


. in a legal ſenſe, denotes ” perſon who. takes 

money from both of the * parties to further 
tem in their cauſe. In this ſenſe the word may be applied 
to a judge, juror, a ſollicitor, or the like. — The penalty on 
a juror, in ſuch caſe, is to 80 decies tuntun, en: times ag 
much as he receives. > 

AMBIENT e, a term applied to. "ſuch things as encompai 
others — about. 

e $0 "i is formed. of the Latin ambire to encompaſs, p 
Thy the bodies firuate, PSS another, body, are called 
Ambient, and oſten .the. circum-ambient bodics he whole 
body of air, becauſe it encompaſſes all things on the face of the 
earth, is often, by phyſical writers called, by way of eminence, 
the „ or Ambient air. See CIRCUM-AMBIENT. ,. 

 AMBIGENAL . Hyperbola, .in. e e 4s. that which, has 

one af infinite legs inſcribed, and the e other circumſcribed, 
See HyPpeRBOLA, -. 

AMO, ſomething FL gg obſcure, © or which 

may be taken in different ſenſes, See Equivocat...... 

_ ®: The word is formed of the Latin ambo, both, and ago, I 
dive; 2. d. that which keeps the mind l or in (uf. 
penſe ; not knowing which fide to 5 | 

- The anſwers of the antient oracles were jt ohh - « "Wing 


gure, in geometry, denotes the 
perimeter; or the. ſam $A "the lines, that conſtitute, ol 
| include it. 


AMBITUS, 1 the, antient. Romans, he act of ble. 
ing ot making intereſt, for offices, or honours. 


The candidates, in this caſe, tity: 2 


about, or round, and ire, to go. 
1 was the great trade of Rome, and demanded 2 
conſtant ſupply of great ſums, of money. Tully aſſigns this 
as the cauſe of the high: rate of. intereſt, and tells us it had 
miſed it ſrom 4 to 8 per cent. Cic. Ep. 2. 4d Nint. Frat. 
| ,—Bribery was come to the pitch of 80729 l. per tribe: and 
' , there being no leſs than thirty five tribes, it is obvious, how 
expenſive this corruption was grown. —It i is alſo well known 
where it ended. Arbuth. Diſſ. p. 213. 


page, wherein a horſe's two legs, af the: fame Rat move at 
the ſame time. 


aà fide being always in the air, and two on the ground, at the 
ſame time: an Amile is uſually the firſt natural pace of young 


colts; which, as ſoon as they baue ſtrength enough to trot, 


they quit, — There is no ſuch thing as an. Anble, in the 


manage; the riding · maſters allowing of no other paces, 


beſide walk, trot, and gallop: their reaſon is, that a horſe 
may be put from a trot: to a gallop, without ſtopping him; 
but not from an Anble to a gallop; without. ſuch ſtop; which 
loſes time, 25 knee 8 i ogg cadence of the 


bis footspace through: new-plowed lands; which naturally 


inures him to the ſtroke required in the Amble. But its in- 


| conveniences are, the weakneſs and Jamenels that ſuch diſor- 
dexly toil may ay on a young horſe. , 

y ſudden Ropping, or checking him! in the 
him into an 


neceſſarily ſtumbles upon an Amble:—But this is apt to ſpoil a 
good mouth and rein ; and expoſes the horſe to the danger of 
4 hoo reach, or ſine we ſtrain, by over reaching, G. 
Otders prefet Amlling by weights, as the beſt way; and to 
this end, ſome overload their horſe with exceſſive heavy 


| ſhoes 3 which is apt to make him interfere, or ſtrike ſhort 
With Fe hind.; feet.—Others fold. leaden weights about the 


fetlock paſterns; which are not only liable to the miſchieſs 

oſ the former, but put the horſe in danger of incurable ſtrains, 
- cruſhing of the coronet, and breeding of ring- bones, &c.— 

Others load the horſe's back with earth, — or the like 

maſſy ſubſtance; but this _ occalion S e of the back, 

- overſtrainiog the fillets,  & 

Some- endeavour to — bla Anble intyad, er ore they mount 
his back, by means of ſome wall, ſmoqth pail. or rail, and by 
5 him in The: mouth, with the- ee 3 — cor- 


W 


Nein e of hind hoes 
with t long —_— or le befo e the toes 3 and of ſuch length, 

hind- foot. beats the fore-foot- 
- But, this: occaſions * the back me, which often 
+ bring on an incurable lameneſa. Py 


"Meir atdonps tomactiore:an; Able. 'by:fo folding ine, .ſoſt iſ 


never ambidextrous. But this is denied by ſome mdderhe; who]. 
een, gd AY 0, the 
2 7 


0 * where Mg 


t about the city; and i into : 
all public. places, and aſſemblies, to beg votes; which was 
called Ambitus 3 am, in the antient Latin, hignifyiog circum, 


AMBLE, AMBLING,. in horſemanſhip, a 8 kind. of 


The Ambling horſe changes fides at each, remove 3 two legs of 


35 
| © manage... 
24 85 ; - There are various praQices nd 8 of diſcipline, x 
b pieces frequently ſeem compoſed of divers Kata, laid one | bringing a young horſe to 4mble : ſome chooſe to toil him in 
over another; with ſtones and other bodiewincloſed therein; 
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_ 
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Vor 


_ ' though the amble be gained, it muſt be flow and unſightiy; 


beaſt cannot give any true ſtroke, nor can the fore-leg com- 


| - cannot go without. halting before, and cringing behinog. 
As to the matter of the tramel ; ſome make it all of leather, | 


more than ninety degrees. 


AMBROSIA *, ia the heathen theology, era delicious kind 


A M R 


weeks, and afterwards take away the liſt.— This is a Spaniſh 
method, but diſapproved ; for though a horſe cannot then 
trot but with pain, yet the members muſt be ſufferers ; and 


becauſe attended with a cringing in the hind-parts.—In effect, 
umblinꝝ by the tramel, as practiſed by us, appears the neareſt 
to nature, and the beſt and moſt aſſured wax. 
There are divers ertors however uſually practiſed in this me- 
thod: as, that the tramel is often made too long, and fo gives 
no ſtroke ; but makes a horſe hackle and ſhuffle his feet con- 


fuſedly ; or too ſhort, which makes him volt and twitch up | . 


bis hind-feet ſo ſuddenly, that by cuſtom it brings him to a 


ſtring- halt:; from which he will ſcarce ever be recovered. | 


Sometimes the tramel is miſplaced, and to prevent falling put 
about the knee, and the hind-hoof.—In which caſe, the 


pel the hind to follow it: or if, to evade this, the tramel be 


made ſhort and ſtrait, it will preſs the main ſinew of the hind- 
leg, and the fleſhy part of the fore-thighs ; fo that the horſe 


which is inconvenient ; in that it will either ſtretch or break, 


and thus confound the*certainty of the operation. In a true] 


tramel, the ſide-ropes are to be ſo firm, as not to yield a 
hair's breadth; the hoſe ſoft; and to lie fo cloſe, as not to 


move from its firſt place; and the back- band flat, no matter] 


how light, and to deſcend from the fillet fo as not to gall. 

. When the horſe, by being trameled on one fide, has attained 
to amble perfectly in the hand, it is to be changed to the other 
fide, and that is to be likewiſe brought to rule, | 
When, by -this changing from one fide to another, with a 
alf-tramel, the horſe will run and amble in the hand readily 
and ſwiftly, without ſnappering and ſtumbling ; which is or- 
 dinarily donie by two or three hours labour; the whole tramel | 


is to be put on, with the broad, flat, back-band, and both : 


ſides trameled alike, © 


AMBLYGON , or AmzLYGon1um, in geometry, denotes 


a triangle, one of whoſe angles is obtuſe, or conſiſting of 


The word is Greek; compoſed of #pBave, obtuſe; | and 
yore, angle. „ e 
AMBLYOPY *, Aub vor IA, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the 
eyes, oth 
UTTA Serena, &. ; 2 | \ amet | 

| ® The word comes from ajpCavs, obtuſus, dull; and one“, 
AMBO “, or Aue, a kind 


* 


of pulpit or deſk, in the an- 


tient churches, where the prieſts and deacons ſtood to xead 
or ſing part of the ſervice, and preach to the people : called 


©; . 


allo Analogium, GVVV•' mas ELIE | 
The term is derived from «yaCayveiy, to mount—The Aub 
was mounted upon two fides ; whence ſome alſo derive the 
Appellation from the Latin ambo, both. 15 | 


| The ambo was aſcended by ſteps 2 which occaſioned that x art 


of the office performed there to be called the Gradual. The 


goſpel was read at the top of the ambo; the epiſtle a ſtep | 


lower. 


of food, whereon the gods were ſyppoſed to feed. 
The word is compounded of the privative. particle «, and 
fo ros, mortal ; in regard it rendered thoſe who fed thereon: 


immortal, or becauſe it was the food of the immortals. 4 | 


| 


F 


Lucian, raillying the poetical gods, tells us, that ambroſia and 
nectar, of which one is the meat and the other the drink of 


the gods, were not ſo excellent as the poets deſcribe them ; | . 
lince theſe deities would leave them for blood and fat, which | 


| they come to ſuck from the altars like flies. I Da Hed 
AMBROSIAN. Rite, or office, denotes a particular office or 
formula of worſhip, uſed in the church of Milan; which is 
ſometimes alſo called the Ambroſian church. 


" * 
/ 


The denomination takes its riſe from St. 3 archbiſhop | 


of Milan in the fourth century, who is uſually ſuppoſed to | 
have been the author of this office... Yet ſome are of opinion | 


the church of Milan had an office different from that of the 
Roman, and other churches of Italy, before the time of 


that father. In effect, till the time of Charlemaign, each 
church had its ſeveral office: and when in after · days the pope | 

took on him to impoſe the Roman office on all the other | 
| Churches of the weſt, that of Milan ſheltered itſelf from the 
impoſition, under the name and authority of St. Ambroſe ; 


from which time, the phraſe Anbroſian rite has obtained, in | 
contradiſtinction to the Roman rite. PF 
We alſo meet with the Anbreſian chant, or ſong ; which 
ban Wen N from the Roman, in that it was ſtronger 
igher. Joop F „ ox OE, 
os public library of Milan is alſo called the. Ambroſian 
Fary. 3 rf. Ke i: ol | 
AMBRY, the place where the arms, plate, veſſels, and every 
thing belonging to houſe · keeping, were formerly kept. 0 
Hence, probably the ambry at Weſtminſter was ſo called, 
becauſe formerly ſet apart for that uſe; or rather, ſrom au- 


1 


Þor a Nie ſtrain; and turn him thus to graſs for two or three 


erwiſe called, gutta ſerena, and amaniroſis. See | 


ALMONRY. | 4 
AMBULATION, or walking. See the article Ex a- 
ers E. | 


a gangrene or mortification. 158 
AMBULATORY “, a term antiently applied to ſuch courts, 

&c. as were not fixed to any certain place; but held ſome- 
| times in one place, and ſometimes in another, —In oppoſition 
to ſedentary court. | 


The word is formed of the Latin ambulare, to walk. 
The court of parliament was antiently ambulatory ; fo alſo 
were the courts of king*s-bench, SC. | 
We ſometimes alſo ſay, in a moral ſenſe, a man's will is 
ambulatory, to the time of his death; meaning, that he has 
it always in his power to revoke it. r F 


— 


in the ambulatory or rambling life. Dalerac. T. 2. Op. 76. 
C. 4.—lt is in vain men have pretended to fix themſelves in 
cities: the continual defire in the inhabitants to be travelling 


ſeenite life is the life of nature. | | 
AMBURBIUM *, or Au BURRETAT E Satrum, in antiquity, 


wherein they made proceſſions around their city. 10 
or .ambu, an antient prepoſition, ſignitymg around, and urbs, 


a city. 


maintains the amburbia to be the Tame with ambarvalia. See 
 AMBARYALIA. 


ence, alſo, . we have amburbiales victimæ, the victims car- 
_ ried along in the proceſſion; and afterwards ſacrificed. 
AMBUSCADE, AmzusH, AMBUSHMENT, a body of men 
who lie in a ayood, &c. in readineſs to ruſh out upon, or 
incloſe an enemy unawares.—Qr, the place wherein ſuch a 
corps hide themſel ves. | 
AMBUSTIO, in medicine, a burn. See Burn, and 
J) Se Do ORR 55 
AMEL, or Enamel. See the article ENAMEL. 

AMEN, a church- term, ul | 
prayers, &c. and ſignifying, /o be it, or 5 00 
The Hebrews had four kinds of amen. Ih 
they called amen paſt; which was accompanied with the 
greateſt attention and devotion: in this ſenſe, the word has 

paſſed into almoſt all languages, without any alteration. 


Some authors are of opinion, that the word amen is formed 
of the initial letters of theſe words, Adenai Melech Neeman, 


Dominus Rex Fidelis ; an uſual 8 among the Jews, 
when they would give weight or ſanction to any thing they 


| N JD INN Adonai Melech Neeman, in the ordinary 


way ot abbreviatures; the rabbins only take the initial letters; WY, 
which, joined together, are really the letters of the word JN - 


* 


amen. 


7 


according to their uſual manner of finding a hidden mean- 


of the word amen form the whole phraſe, Adonai Melech 
Yet it is certain alſo, that the word amen was in the Hebrew 


tongue before ever there were any ſuch things as cabbala or 
cabbaliſts in the world: as appears from Deuteronomy, 


Chap. XXVII. ver. 15. SY <P 3 
The primitive of the word amen is the verb aman, which, 
in the paſſive voice, ſignifies to be true, faithful, conſtant, Ce. 
Hence came the noun amen, Which ſignifies, truth, 

. And, laſtly, of thls noun amen they made a kind of affirma- 
tive adverb, which, when placed at the end of any phraſe or 
propoſition, ſignifies, ./o be rt, be it trut, I acquieſce in it, &c.. 

Thus, in the paſſage above cited from Deuteronomy, Moſes 
ordered the Levites to cry aloud to the.people, Curſed is be 
that makes auy graven or molten image, &c. and all the 
people ſhall ſay, Amen, i. e. yes, may he be curſed, we de- 
fire, we agree to it,—But at the beginning of a phraſe, as in 


always done by St. John, it has the effect of a ſuperlative; 
agrecably to the genius of the Hebrew tongue, and her two 
daughters, the Chaldee and Syriac. —lIn this ſenſe we are to 
- underſtand amen, amen, dico vobis. The evangeliſts uſually 


certain. ä CE: | 
AN dat k. or AMAINABLE, is applied in our law- books 

to a woman, who is ſuppoſed to be governable by her huſ- 
band. . . "as 
AMEND, or AMEND, in the French cuſtoms, a mulct, or 
_ pecuniary puniſhment, impoſed by a ſentence of the judge; 
for any crime, falſe proſecution, or groundleſs appeal. 


ment, uſed in France, &c. on traitors, parricides, facri- 


Vox, L No 7. CHAMB. 


legious perſons, and other heinous criminals. 2 


were laid up, and diſtributed to the poor, See AL Ns, and 


AMBULATION, in phyſic, is uſed by ſome for the ſpreading of 


- The Poles, even the nobility and court, find no pleafure but 


out of them, this way or that, ſhews, that the itinerant or 


a religious feaſt, or ceremony, practiſed among the Romans z 


fe word is compounded of ambiv, 1 go round 3 or of amb, 


Scaliger, in bis notes on Feſtus, followed by many others, 


ed as the concluſion of all folemn 
at juſt mentioned 
ſaid. In effect, it is known, that to expreſs the words 


'On the other hand, there are ſome of their cabbaliſts, Who, 


ing in words, which they call notaricon, out of the letters 


ſeveral paſſages of the New Teſtament, it ſignifies truly, verily _ 
— When. it is redoubled,- or repeated twice together, as is 


_ preſerve. the Hebrew word amen, in their Greek aum, 
though St. Luke ſdmetimes renders it by «Aber, truly, or yas, 


AMENDE Honor ABLE denotes an infamous kind of puniſh- : 
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| ++ Jn avis + in this, that the offender is delivered up to the com- 


mon hangman ; who, having ftript him to his ſhirt, and put 
n cope about his n ap axe taper ia nd; Keds | 


him to the court, where he is to beg pardon of God, the 


£ 


Sometimes the puniſhment ends here; and ſometimes death, | 


The phraſe anenide hondrable is alſo uſed by way of alluſion 3 

where à perſon is condemned to come into court, or into the 

preſence of ſome perſon injured, and make an open recanta- 

0 Wo” tion, aſk pardon, Oe. | | $5 * | I% © 

- AMENDMENT, in law, the correction of an error com- 
mitted in a proceſs, and eſpied before judgment. 


If the error be committed in giving judgment, viz. if a wrong | 
judgment be given, there they cannot amend bot but the | 


party aggrieved muſt bring his writ of error. owever, 


. where the fault appears to. be in the clerk who wirit the re- 
cord, it may be amended ; chiefly if it be in matter of fact, ot 


not in point-of law. 


| puniſhment impoſed upon offenders, at the diſcretion of the 
court; frequently alſo called miſericondia. 5 


ment ; that fines are puniſhments certain, and determined by 


ſome ſtatutes ; but amercements are arbitrary impoſitions, pro- 
portioned to the fault, and wholly at the mercy of the court. 


| '—Manwood, in bis Fareft-law, makes another difference ; 
as if an amercement were a more eaſy and merciful penalty, 
 _ and a finea more ſharp and grievous one | 


© . penalty aſſeſſed by the peers or equals of the party amerced, 


for an offence done; for which he puts himſelf upon the þ bellifero | Af egy | | 

£ COT OS. Oe Ao; yk Dioſcorides ſays, it is the juice of a kind of ferula growing 

Amerciament royal is uſed by ſome to denote a pecuniary pu- 
Tur, 


- 


mercy of the lord. 


+ niſhment laid upon à ſheriff, coroner, or ſuchslike officer of 
the king, by juſtices, for ſome offence or abuſe in his office. 
AN RICAN Ocean. See the article 8 . 
AMERICAN Hiights. See the article WEIGHTS, 
AMETH 
_.. colour, bordering on purple. 


| - Plutarch ſays, the amethyſt takes its name from its colour; 


Which, according to him, reſembles that of wine mixed with 
water; and not from its preventing drunkenneſs: which, how- 


y LE 


hung about the necks o 
this virtue to the amethyſt, derive its name from the privative 
, and ae un, to inebriate, See GEM. WE. 

© There are divers ſorts of amethy/ts:—Fhe Oriental, which 
zs the hardeſt, the ſcarceſt, and moſt valuable, and which is 


of a deep-purple colour; the German, which is of a violet | 


Colour; and the Spaniſh, which has the colour of a panſy. 
There are ſome orientals alſo of a paler colour, and others 


| white, and like the diamond. There are alſo beautiful ones | 


_ __ foundin the Pyreneans, and in the mountains of Auvergne. 
2 


vein of rediſh or black earth, or a vein in the rock fo co- 


loured. They are all hexangular, and pointed like cryſtal. 


. There are three ſorts: the beſt are the blackeſt or deepeſt 
violet; others are almoſt quite white; and ſome few are tin- 
Qured with yellow. Sometimes there is a great number found 


fſticking together, like the Briſtol diamonds ; but theſe are 


never good: the beſt are found looſe in the chinks of the rock, 


in a fatty rediſh or yellowiſh earth. They rake out this earth | 


with long narrow knives, which enter the chinks; and then 


crumble it with their fingers to feel for the ſtones. V. Ray. 


* 


The Occidental amethy/t is not extremely hard ; but may be 


cut with a leaden wheel, ſmeared with emery moiſtened in 
-water.—lt is. poliſhed on a pewter wheel with tripoli.—It is 

_ eaſily engraven on, either in creux or relievo. See Supple- 
ment, article AMETHYST. | 1 
+ AMETHYST, in heraldry, fignifies the purple colour in the coat 
of a nobleman, which, in gentlemens eſcutcheons below that 


degree, is called purpure ; and in thoſe of ſovereign princes, | 


AMIABLE Numbers, denote numbers which are mutually' 


cual to the whole ſum of each other's aliquot parts.—Such | - 


are the numbers 284 and 220. See NUn ER. 


AMIAN THUS Zan, in natural hiſtory, the fame with | 


albeſtos. See As BRS ros. 


AMICTUS, in our antient writers, the uppermoſt of the ſix | 


_ "garments, worn by prieſts, —It was tied round the neck, Ne 
mul ad linguam tranſeat mendacium ; and covered the breaſt 
, , and heart, Ne vanitates cogitet. © | 

" AMISS Drawing, ſee the article Dx AwWINO. 


 AMISSA Lex. See the article LEX. „„ 


AMITTERE Len Terre, a law-phraſe, ſignifying, the 


_ +" forfeiture of the right of ſwearing in any court pr cauſe ; or 


the becoming infamous. See Law. 


| | This is the puniſhment of a champion overcome, or yield- | 


ß he: 38. Cre EE NE. 
ERCEMENT, or AMERCIAMENT, in law, a pecuniary | 


I dad the horas Wherewich he is repreſented, the fun. 
There is this ſlated difference betweep fines and amerce-|. beams | 3 ag 


; WY |AMMONIAC.—Gum AMMONIAT z or, as it is ſometimes, 
YST, in natural hiſtory, a precious ſtone, of a violet 


ever, Was 2 common opin jon, and gave occaſion to its being | 
| great rinkers.—Thoſe who aſcribe |. 


s are dug in a hill named St. Sigminont, two leagues | 
ict in Catalonia. They find the ſtones by following a 


AMMA, ot Hana, a girdles or truſs uſed in ruptures . @ 
hinder.the inteſtines from bearing down too much. f 
AMMI, or Semen AMMB0s, a kind of aromatic ſeed, of ſome 
uſe in medicine; the produce of a. plant of the ſame name 
called in Engliſh Bifbops-weed. . "up 
The ſeed is brought from the Levant: it is found to contain 
a great deal of eſſential oil, and volatile falt ; and to be atte. 
_ Huating, aperitive, hyſteric, carminative, cephalic, and 
alexipharmic; being one of the four leſſer hot ſeeds._;; 

expels wind, provokes the menſes, c. 
According to Lemery, the plant takes its name ammebs from 
Abtes, arena; its ſeed being very like grains of ſand. 
AMMON, or Hammon, in antiquity, an epithet given to 
Jupiter in Libya; where was a celebrated te: aple of that 
deity under the denomination of Jupiter Amn. 
| There has been _a- great diſpute about the origin cf 
this name. — Some - derive. it from the Greek al, 
ſand; in regard the temple was fituate in the burn. 
ing ſands of Libya; others borrow it from the Egyptian 
aj, à fam; as having been firſt diſcovered by that 
animal. — Others will have Amor to ſignify the ſun; 


However this be, Jopiter Ammon was uſually repreſented un. 
der the figure of a ram; though in ſome medals he apyear, 
of a human ſhape, having only two rams horns growing out 
Corm AMMONIs,” in natural hiſtory. See C6xnu Ammonic. 
though improperly, called, ARMONIAG; is a kind of gum; 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies; and ſaid to ouſe from an um- 
- belliferous plant. H 2 | 


in 7 z and that the plant that produces it was calle 
ga ſyllis. 1 „ . 
Pliny calls the plant whence it flows, metoþien ; and ſays, the 
gum takes its name from the temple of Jupiter Ammon, nigh 
% ˙ oh Tt 
It ought to be in dry drops, white within, yellowiſh with- 
out, eaſily fuſible, refinous, ſomewhat, bitter, and of a very 
ſharp taſte and ſmell, ſomewhat like garlick.  — 
The good ammoniar is of a pale colour, and not mixed with A 
any ſcrapings of wood, ſtone, or ſand; this x the Greeks | 
was called vpevoue, fragment.—The other, which is full of 
None or ſand, was called pupgpe, that is, mixture. 755 


© ing in the combat; of jurors found guilty in a writ of attaint; 
: 7 And of perſons outlawed. | & Js | \ 8 | 3 


2 
- 


Some ſay, this gum ſerved the antients for incenſe in their 
Sb hs * . i 
It enters ſeveral medicinal compoſitions, as an attenuant 
and detergent, againſt diſorders ariſing from viſcidities, ! 
and grumes. — Outwardly applied, it is reſolutive and 1 
| fuppurative; and, as ſome fay, will of itſelf draw out « 
ſplinters, Cc. 85 | l : 
Some diflolve the gum in vinegar, and other liquor, Wil | 
and call theſe Jac ammoniaci; much ufed in aſthma, 2 
— obſtructions of the lungs. It is frequently alſo given in 2 
Sal AMMONIAC is alſo a kind of ſalt; more uſually written v 
ARMON1AC. — 0 in #0 ot u 
AMMUNITION =, in general, fignifies all forts off A 
warlike ſtores and proviſions, more eſpecially powder auf, b 
5 | * | . 5 P 
he word is formed of the Latin amonitio, which, according t! 
db Du Cange, was uſed in the corrupt ſtate of chat language AM 
„CCC W kh 
AMMUNITION-Bread, is what is provided for, and diſtribute ty 
daily to, the ſoldiers of an army or gariſon. - | ©) 
__ an officer has ſo many rations of ammunition-bread N 
X "ei FH ; : ; A | F 7 ; | 
AMNESTY. *, or Aunisrv, a kind of general pardon ki 
Which à prince grants to his ſubjects, by a treaty, or edi it 
wherein he declares, that he forgets and annuls all that it 
paſt and promiſes not to make any farther inquiry into die 
5575 oo F ˙ os i es 
ehe word is Greek, apvicte, - amneſftia ; which was tit 
name of an antient law of this kind, paſſed by Thraſybu _ 
upon the expulſion of the thirty tyrants. out of Athens. — A O 
© docides, an Athenian orator, whoſe-life is written by P! an 
+... tarch, and of whom we-have an edition, of the year 15% AMI 
gives us, in his oration 2p myſteries, a formula of the 24 - for 
-  nefly, and the oaths taken thereupon. - 185 is, 
Amnefties are uſually practiſed upon reconciliations of the ſo wa 
vereign with his people, after rebellions, general defetiogy - * 
&c.—Such,' e. gr. was the act of oblivion granted at it | 
Charles's reſtoration. '- Oe Sue 
AMNIOS “, or Amx1on, in anatomy, the innermoſt mel e. 
| brane, wherewith the foetus of the womb. is immediately 1 cep 
veſted. © 5 * for 
The word ſcems to be derived from the Greek ahne, a lan for 
1 pellis agnina, lambs-ſkin. | e 
The Ammios. is 2 white, ſoft, thin, tranſparent membran* wh. 
making part of the ſecundine, and iyiag under the e 5. 
I contains a limpid liquor, like a thin gelly-broth; v kate 


ttenuant 
ſcidities, 
ive and 
raw out 


liquors 
aſthms, 
given in 
y written 


forts al 
wder and 


according 


We ſhave divers inſtances of ſuch amphibious men * = moſt 
Kircher re- 


AMP 


which the ſtomach of the foetus bein always found full, it is . 


ſuppoſed to be the matter of its nouriſhment. 
On its outſide lies the allantois, or urina | 
fome ſubjects, the urinary membrane and chorion ſtick ſo 
cloſe to one another, that they appear to be but one. The 
Amit hath all its veſſels from the ſame origin as the 
chorion. | P34. 
matic fruit, growing in bunches 
for its medicinal virtues. 2 — 55 ge 
The commentators on Pliny, and Dioſcorides, have never 
been able to agree upon the antient amomum; the generality 


of them pitch on fruits different from ours. —Some will have 
the roſe of Jericho paſs for it.—F. Camelli is poſitive he has 


- diſcovered the real amomum of Dioſcorides, and that it is the 
TTugus, or Birao, or Caropi, growing in the Philippine iflands ; 
- the grains or berries whereof are worn by the patives about 
their necks ; both on account of their agrecable odour, and 
of their ſuppoſed virtue in preſerving from infection, curing | 
the ſting of the ſcolopendra, &c. Phil. Tranſact. Ne 248. 


a bunch of grapes, and was particularly uſed in embalming of 
bodies: and hence, ſays he, the term mummy was given to. the | 
bodies of Egyptians, embalmed with it. 

The modern amomum, uſed in the ſhops, under the deno- 
mination of amomum 
to be the ſeed of the f/on or ſium of the antients, anſwering to 
what in Engliſh we call baffard-fone par ſlex. 


and grows like it, in eluſters; it is about the bigneſs of a large 
which contain ſeveral brown angular grains; of a very 


kind. 

This fruit is | | 
of the compoſition of Venice-treacle.—lIt is of a hot, ſpicy 
- taſte. and ſmell. Vid. Rauwolf. Trav. p. 85, © 


much uſe in phyſic, - | 2 | 
AMORTIZATION *, or AMoRTISEMENT, in law, the 
act of turning lands into mortmain, i. e. of alienating or 


and their ſucceſſors. N | 
* The word is formed of the French amortir, to extinguiſh, put 
out, c. See ExTincuisnment. RE: 

The term is alſo uſed for the licence or privilege which the, 
king or ſuperior lord grants, to enable ſuch a corporation, Ic. 
thus to receive lands in mortmain: which otherwiſe they | 


cannot do.— There is always ſuppoſed to be ſome fine or | 


acknowlegement paid the king, or the lord, in conſideration 
\ hereof ; to make them ſatisfaction for ſeveral incidental dues 
and profits, which would have fallen to them in the common 
way; which are hereby cut off. 5 
This practice was borrowed fr 
whereby it was forbidden to conſecrate any land to religious 
uſes, without the conſent of the people. | 
AMOVING, the act of removing or expelling another from 


his place, office, or the like We have a ſtatute for amoving | 


2 


the fame. 1 Fiand A. . ů 99... 
AMovinG a guardian, amovendo cuſtode. See CusToDE, 
AMPELITES, cannal coal, in natural hiſtory, a black, bi- 
tuminous ſubſtance that diſſolves in oil ; uſed to blacken the 
eye · brows, and the hair, withal : called alſo pharmacitis. See 


| Papiſts out of London and Weſtminſter, and ten miles round 


„ 


Supplement, article AMPELITES. 
kind of articulation; diſtinguiſhed from the diarthroſis, in that 
its not being without ſenſible motion. 


culation ; the amphiarthrofs being compounded of both the 
other ſorts, —Whence ſome alſo call it diarthrofis ynarthroi- 
„% A or be ns FF 
Of this kind is the articulation of the ribs with the vertebre ; 
and that of the carpus with the metacarpus, - BE 


fort of animals which live both on land, and in the water; that 
is, Which breathe the air, but paſs part of their time in the 
water, as affording them their chief food. NE il 
The word comes from the Greek «1474, utrimfue, both ways, 

and tt, vita, life; as living in either place. | 
Such are the frog, caſtor, otter, tortoiſe, ſea-calf, crocodile, 
&c.— Moſt of the amphibious kind, the caſtor and otter ex- 
cepted, have peculiar proviſions in their ſtructure, to fit them 
for ſo various a way of living; particularly in the heart, lungs, 
foramen ovale, Se. OS, 8 W | 
e term AMPHIBIOUS is ſometimes alſo extended to men, 
who have the faculty of living a long time under water. 


remarkable is of. a Sicilian, named the fiþ-colas. 
. lates, that, by a long habitude from his youth, he had fo ac- 


membrane, In} 


AMOMUM;, in the antient botany, a ſmall and rich aro- ; 
like grapes, valued highly | 


"a Scaliger is confident, that the amomum of the antients was not | 
a fruit; but the wood itſelf, which bore fome reſemblance to 


vulgare, or amomum officinarum, appears 


The true amomum of the antients reſembles the myſcat grape 32 
chich-· pea, round, membranous, and divided into three cells,, 
ſtrong aromatic taſte and ſmell ; and is of the cardamom | 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies ; and makes part | 
| 


| Beſides this, there is likewiſe another paler ſeed, which bears | 
the name amomum; but neither this nor the former are in| 


transferring them to ſome corporation, guild, or fraternity, | 


the antient Lex Papiria, | 


AMPHIARTHROSIS *, in anatomy, 2 neutral or dubious 
it has no conſpicuous motion; and from the ſynarthroſis, in | 


+ The word is derived from p24, both; and apbport, arti- | 


AMPHIBIOUS *, in natural hiſtory, a term applied to a 


duſtomed himſelf to live in water, that his nature ſeemed to 


. 


be quite altered: ſo that he lived rather after the mannet of a. 
fiſh, than a man. The pearl-fiſhers alſo artive at a ſurpriſe- 
ing art of this kind, ee PEARL-FiSHING. cles 
AMPHIBIOUs Plants. See the article PLANTS 2 
AMPHIBLESTROIDES &, in anatomy, a tunic, or 
the eye, more uſually called retina. BE 
The word is Greek, @jupi1CancpeeiSne, compounded of 49/- 
Nn per, rete, net, and «v5, form; by reaſon of its net-like 
texture: whence the Latins alſo call it retifortnis. FR: 
AMPHIBOLOGY , or AmPHIBoLIA, in grammar, a fault 
in language, whereby it is rendered obſcure, and liable to be 
' underſtood in a double-ſenſe. See AmBrcvous. 
The word comes from 
A, diſcourſe. 
' Amphibology is chiefly uſed in reſpect of a phraſe; as equivoral 
is in reſpect of a word. e R., - BG 
Of this kind was that anſwer which Pyrrhus received from the 
oracle; Aio te, Aacida, Romanos vincere poſſe where the 
amphibology conſiſts in this, that the words te and Romanbs, 


coat of 


* 


the Greek auhc nog, ambiguous, and 


may either of them precede, ot either of them follow, the 


words poſſe vincere, indifferently. See ORAacLE. 
The Engliſh language uſually ſpeaks in a more. natural man- 
ner, and is not capable of any amphibologies of this kind: nor 


is it fo liable to amphibologies in the articles, as the French and 


moſt other modern tongues. | 
AMPHIBRACHYS *, the name of a foot in the Latin and 
Greek poetry ; conſiſting of three ſyllables, the firſt and laſt 
' whereof are ſhort, and that in the middle long. 


„ 


9.4. a foot ſhort at both ends, and long in the middle.—— 


Such are the words amare, abire, paternus, Ouapes, ee. 
AMPHICT YONS, -AmpHIcTYoNEsS, in antiquity, the 
deputies of the cities and people of Greece,. who repreſented 


power to concert, reſolve, and appoint, what they ſhould think 
fit, for the ſervice of the common cauſe. 


'The Ampbictyones, in good meaſure, were the ſame with the 
in Germany they call the diet of the empire. | 
The firſt aſſembly of this kind was held by the direction of 
Amphi&yon, the third king of Athens, wtfo propaſed by that 


Theſe met twice a year at Thermopylæ, in the temple 


The word comes from ayer, circum, and gp, brevis, 


Among the antients it is alſo called jarius, and /eolius. Diem. 
iii. 7. 47. 0 $60 


their reſpective nations in a general. aſſembly; ; having a füll 


Ll 


ſtates general of the United Provinces ; or rather, with what 


means to bind the Greeks more firmly together; ſo as to ren- 
der them a terror to the barbarous nations, their neighbours. — .' 


of Ceres, which was built in a large plain; near the river 
Aſopus; and were called Amphictyons from the name of the 


„undes 
Pauſanias, 


in his liſt of the ten nations which compoſed that | 


aſſembly, mentions only the Ionians, Dolopians, Theſſalians, 
ZEnianians, Magneſians, Melians, Phthians, Dorians, Pho- 


cians, and Locrians. He ſays nothing of the Achaiany, 
wes an 
De falſe | 


Eleans, Argians, Meſſenians, r. Aſchines alſo 
account of the cities admitted into it, in his oration, 
Legatione. 8 | 


Acriſius afterwards inſtituted a new council of Amphifyones, . 


the temple of Delphos.— Each kind were indifferently called 
Apgix]uoyic,Hlvany openy Tepopurnpuerss, and their aſſembly val. 


The Romans never thought fit to ſuppreſs the meeting of the 


| Amphittyons.—$trabo' even affures us, that they aſſembled in 
his time. | e . | lags” 
AMPHIDROMIA, in antiquity, a feaſt celebrated the fifth day 
after the birth of a child. | | Fo | 


in the middle ſhort. See Foor, Cc. 


* The word is from the Greek al, circum, and jzxpor, len- 
Sus, by reaſon both extremes are long. =} : 


foot is alſo called Creticm, and ſometimes Feſcennins. Diom. 

ili. ade 5. Quintil. l. . c. 4 | E 

AMPHIPOLES, in antiquity, archons, or chief magiſtrates of 
the city of Syracuſe. See ARCHON....... | 

of 


jonyſius the tyrant. They governed Syracuſe for the 


on the model of the antient ones; who met twice a year in 


AMPHIMACER e, a foot in the antient poetry, conſiſting of 
three Tyllables ; the firſt and laſt whereof are long, and that 


. 1 yy — 2 — 2 — 7 a 6 25 0 ö 
Such are the words omnium, caſtitas, VIMUHaTar, Fc. This 


They were firſt eſtabliſhed ne after his expulſion ; 


ſpace of three hundred ypars ; and Diodorus Siculus aſſures us, 


they ſubſiſted even in his time. , 


AMPHIPROSTYLE “, in the antient architecture, a kind 


| 8 temple, which had four columns in front, and as many 
he word is derived from the Greek, all, about, fe, before, 

| and SA, column. 5 . 
AMPHISCI *, in geography and aſtronomy, the people whe 
inhabit the torrid zone. 5 e 

The word comes from at, about, and g, ſhadow. 

They are thus denominated, as having their ſhadow turned 
ſometimes one way, and ſometimes another, i. #. at one time 
of the year to tbe north, and at another te the ſouth. See 
ß ODT us © „ 
. r pr | ON The 


— 


Fg 
: 


* 


2 1 ane 
AMF 


ä a © Syet6njus tells us of a man who ſtood for the queſtorſhip, and 


/ 


... diſtinguiſhes 4 hots from the ſublime by this, that the | 


Fer . e 
3 5 v S;- d 
. The anpbit 
” * 221 Lg 4 TY 2 


- Such is the paſſage in Virgil; where, inſtead of ſaying merely, 


* ” * % 
J * ' 
8 *s # 1 f 
* 1 wh % : 1 — 
* - 
x 
a ; R a — 


CY 


ji are called alſo aſcii. see Aen. 
A 


ele. on dhe. tint ood Soom 4 
:. * Thunb formed;from al uerimgze, on both ſides; and 
| Sun, knife, | | | 

AMPHITHEA TRE®, a ipa 


jous building, of an oval figure, 


having its area. or arena encompaſſed with ſeveral rows of | 


ſeats, riſing.gradually one over another; with portico's both | 
within and withoutſide. N e 


_ _* The word is derived from che Greek «jp about; and | 
Sep, theatre; which comes from 98a0uas,' peo, con-| - 
',,_ _ Fempler; ſo that an hy, ftriftly ſpeaking, is a place 


998 Whence a perſon may ſee all around him. 


Among the antients, the 9 was appointed for the | 

* us to the people: as the com- 
adiators, and thoſe of wild beaſts. r 
built in form. of a ſemicircle, only ex-| 


ts of 


ir theatre was 


os ban of of of ſpectacles or 


t of the diameter; 


4 


We [ 
& 105 * * P Þ 
=. 0 
* * * 
4 ” 
% 


5 Thiere are two. general kinds of amplification ; the one 5, 
. * lite 4 
„ or AMPHISMELA, an anatomical knife, | een 
e | manners; as, 1% By a multitude of definitions: 


things, the other of words. — The firſt is produced in divers 
thus it is 


2% By à multitude of adjunds 3 of Which we have a fine 


rating | the many prodigies and mon ers that ether preceded 
ingen, & fimulacra modis, pallentia miri viſa ſub obſcurun 


1 f N $ {rs «bur, Sage ſus 
dart. 3, By a detail of cauſes and effefts.—q*,, By an eny. 
meration of conſequences, — 50, By compariſons, ſimilitudes, 
and examples, See ComrARIsoN, &c,—b% By the con- 


traſt af antithets, and by rational inference. 
Amplification by words is effected ſix ways.— 1e, By uſing 


| . metaphors, 20, By hyperbules, —30, By ſynonyma.— 4, 


ſplendid and magnificent terms; as that of lorace, Scan. 


or two theatres joined together; ſo that the longeſt diameter | dit eratas 1 naues curd, nec turmas eguitum relinguit, 
_ of. the amp hit heatre was bo the ſhorteſt, as don, es ee, Nee ne, gen erg a5, By periphra- 


E Kemains of 'amphitheatres are ſhewn alſo at Arles, Bour- 

SY) A ( (( 

bearre at Pola, an antient republic of Iſtria, is 

very intire: it conſiſts of two orders of Tuſcan pillars, one 

over the other. The lower have pedeſtals, which is extra- 

ordinary; this order having ſcarce ever mote than baſes to 
ſapport them. ernos, in Ray's Trav. t. 2. p. 388. 


* 4 ST 6 * 
* 


ge (2) The amphitheatre of Titus is computed to have been cipa- 5 
ble of holding 85,000 ſpectatorꝭ —Thar of Verona is the beſt 


| : for, though moſt of the great and beſt ſtones of 
tte ontfide are picked out; yet the great vault; on which the 
tos of the ſeats are laid, is intire: the rows alſo (which are 
Ain number, are intire. Eyery row is a foot and a half 
nRaigh, and as much in breadth; ſo that a man ſits conve- 


- --- _ viently in them: and allowing, for a ſeat, a foot and a half, the | 


whole will hold 23,000 perſons. 1 
Pliny mentions an amphitbeatre built by Curio, which ti 
on large iron pivots; ſo that of the ſame amphitheatre two ſe- 


veral theatres were occaſionally: made, whereon different en- | 


tertainments were ſometimes pfeſented at the ſame time. 


AMPHORA, in antiquity, an earthen veſlel, which ſerved | 
id meaſure, among the antient Greeks and 


- as à kind of 
Romans 


0 1 


dn account of its two anſæ or 
The amphora was the twentieth part of the 


q 


culeus, and con- 


tained forty-eight ſextaries; amounting to about ſeven gallons | 


| 
one pint, Engliſh wine - meaſure. Arbuth. * © | 
who drank an amphora of wine at one meal, with the empe- 
AmMPHORA'was ſometimes alſo uſed as a dry meaſure, contain- 


ing three buſhels; the ſtandard whereof was kept at Rome in | 


— 


- the Capitol, to prevent falſe meaſures. 


Auron A is alſo uſed to denote the 


ſeventy- ſix muſtachi, or two boats or mu ids. 
AMPLIFICATION, in rhetoric, part of a diſcourſe-or ſpeech, 
wherein a crime is aggravated, a praiſe or commendation 
heightened,” or a narration enlarged, by an enumeration of 


” 


of the auditors, © + - 


circumſtances; ſo as to excite. the proper emotions in the ſouls 


that Turnus died, he amplifies. his:death. . - 
illi ſabountur frigore membra,  —- 
| Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata ſub-umbras. 


Amplification, according to Cicero, is a vehement argumen- | 
affitmatioh, that perſuades by moving the 


tation ; a forcible 
CI” 


* 


Some authors define amplification, after Iſocrates, to be a dif. | 


courſe which makes a of little; or which raiſes 
and exaggerates little th 

— But, in this ſenſe, amplification ſhould rather become a ſo- 

iſt or juggler, than an Grator. 2485 Con 

e maſters of 

- diſcourſe, —-Longinus ſpeaks of it as one of the principal mearis 

which contribute to the ſublime ; but he cenſures thoſe who; 

- define it a diſcourſe which magnifies things; this 'equally 

reeing to the ſublime, the-pathetic, &. The ſame author 


latter conſiſts wholly. in the elevation of words and ſentiments, 


whereas the former conſiſts alſo in their multitude : the ſub- 


me is ſometimes found in a ſingle thought; but amplifica- 


Ach tion cannot ſuhſiſt, excepting in abundance. 


* if 


the proof; in that the one ſeryes to clear the poink, and the 


brated now, remaining of all antiquity (2). See COLISEUM. | 


which turned | - 


It is called in Homer Alaeseepeuf, and by ſyncope Aupopeve,! | 
| handles for carriage. It is the 


largeſt liquid medſure in | 
- uſe among the Venetians. The amphora contains four bigots, | 


ings ſo as to make them appear great. 


eloquence make amplification to be the ſoul of | 


Therg.is likewiſe a difference begeen the amplification, and | 


_ ſes, or circumlocutions,—bs, By repetition, — To which may 

% SC. Crd io booth. 
AMPLITUDE of the range of :a prajediile, denotes the hori- 
. zontal. line ſubtending 55 path in Which it moved. See 
PROJECTILE» ' £$334% 1 r : ; 4 


1 93 


AMPLITUDE, in 


£ 
I : 


| Ls \ - + ag N We ] „in | "gb ; 
aſtronomy, ah arch of the horizon, inter. 
Lenire of the ſun, ot a ſtar, at its riſing or ſetting. . 
e wo Kinds e, oe ortive 3 il 6e, 
PO OR . AS RANE 
Eaftern, or riſing AmeLiTupe, amplitudo ortiva, is the 
diſtance between the point where the flar riſes, and 
e. true point of eaſt, wherein the equator and horizon in- 
Weſtern, or ſetting AMeLitune,. amplitude occidua, is the di: 
' ſtance between the point wherein the ſtar ſets, . and the true 
int of weſt in the a' cop TY ISR 


— 


. # 


and ſouthern, as they fall in the northern and ſouthern quar- 
[SOLE // ᷣ oo eee no nes 
The. complement of the eaſtern or weſtern amplitude to 2 
| . Se IE: 
o find the ſun's of a ſtar's amplitude, either riſing or ſetting, 
8 , to at - 
o find the ſun's amplitude; trigonometrically; having the 
latitude, and the ſun's declination, | given,—-Say, as the co- 
ſine of the latitude is to radius, ſo is the fine. of the preſent 
declination to the ſine of the anplitude,—Suppoſe, e. gr. the 


7 


latitude 15 30“, and the common 115 50% 


I 57310 
„ 


9788494 8 


Dine of declin. 11,50 


7 nplitade required go: 2. 


between the ſun, at its riſing, and the eaſt or weſt point of 
the compaſs; or it is the difference of the riſing or ſetting 
of the ſun, from the eaſt or weſt points of the compaſs. 


netical amplitude would be the ſame as the true one. 
AMPUTATION, in chirurgery, the operation of cutting 
off a limb, or other part of the body, with an inſtrument of 
ſteel. . T 5 3 hey 1 1 1 jo ti 
In caſes of mortification, recourſe is frequently had to an- 
„ TRE Holes ans 3 
.. The uſual method of performing it, in the inſtance of a leg, 
is as follows. The proper part for the operation being four 


. or five. inches below the knee; the ſkin and fleſh are firſt to 


be drawn very tight upwards, and ſecured from returning by 
a ligature two or three fingers broad: above this ligature 
another looſe one is paſled, for the gripe ; which, being twiſted 
by means of a ſtick, may be, ſtraitened to any degree at 


eas. | 1 755 
Theo, the patient being conveniently ſituated, and the ope- 
rator placed on the inſide of the limb; which is to be held by 
one afliſtant above, and another below, the part deſigned for 
the operation; and the gripe being ſufficiently twiſted, to 
prevent too large an hemorrhage ; the fleſh is, with a ſtrok® 
or two, to be ſeparated from the bone with the diſmembring- 
knife. Then the perioſteum being alſo divided from the 
bone with the back of a knife, ſaw the bone aſunder with 
as few ſtrokes as poſhble.—W hen two parallel bones are con- 
cerned, the fleſh that grows between them muſt likewiſe be 
ſeparated before the uſe of the faw, _—_ NE 
This being done, the gripe may be ſlackened; to give an op- 
portunity for ſearching for the large hlood - veſſels, and ſecu- 
ring the hæmorthage at their mouths, either by the aQual 
_cautery, the ligature, Ritchirſp them up, applying vitriol but 
rin I the like. After thig a dry pledget of lint, or one 


a + 


other to heighten, and exaggerate it. 
* 


3 


1 


: 


di in ſpirit of wine, and ſprinkled with diapente, mw 


Cicero amplifies on hiſtory : Hiſtoria eft teftis temporum, lux 


inſtanee in Virgil's lamentation for Czſar's desth, by:enume. - 
or ſucceeded it. Vor gquogue per Iuces uulgo exattdita filente; © 


nodtis z . lecute ; infandum! fiſtunt. amnes, terraque 
'  dehifeunt; et maſtum illacrymat 1 


Cepted: between the true eaſt or welt point thereof, and the 


e eaſtern and weſtera amplitudes are alſo called northern 


 Magnetical AMPLITUDE is an arch of the horizon, contained 


It is found by obſerving the ſun, at its riſing or ſetting, by an 
azimuth compaſs. If the compaſs had no variation, the mag- . 
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ined 


nt of 
tting 


by an 
mag- . 


tting 
ent of 


in oxycrate; and finally, over all, a croſs- cloth pretty tight, 


of fleſh and ſkin, a little lower 


AMU 


HH 


both the ſkin and fleſh as far as ee, Ae y be, over 


. the ſtump, to cover it; and ſecure them with t 
made at the depth of half, or three quarters, of an inch in the 


2 to r over the whole ſtump two large pledgets, 
= in oxycrate and dried, and afterwards charged with 

ingents z and over theſe to a apply a plaſter of the deminio, 
or fimple diachylon; and over all theſe, an ox- bladder, wetted 


ſecured with rollers. * 
After all any the gripe may be ſlackened, ſo as to be made 
« eaſy to he RN, z or even intirely taken away, aſter | 
- he is put to in which he muſt lie with the ſtump 


ſomewhat raiſed 3 an aſſiſlant for twelye or ſourteen hours At 


- keeping faſt the drefling with his hand, to prevent any vio- 
lent hemoirhage.—In hive or four days the 22 may 
be removed ; and proper digeſtives, mixed with gents, 
applied having an actual cautery, or ſome werful yptic, 

in readineſs, in caſe of a violent hamorr at the firſt 


ita M. Sabourin, ſurgeon of Geneva, is recorded in| | + 


the hiſtory of the Royal Academy of 3 an. 1908. for 
21 improvement in the method of Am tion, ens 
that academy. Tbe whole ſecret conſiſts in faving a p 

the place where po 
ſotion is to bez wherewith the 
covered. —. adv hereof are, that, in leſs than two 
days time, this fleſh unites with the extremes of the divided 


veſſels, and fo ſaves the neceſſity either of binding the ends of 
thoſe veſſels with thread, or of applying cauftics or aſtrin- 


gents; Which are methods very dangerous, or at lxaſt very in | 


commodious. Add, that. the bone, us covered” up, does 


not exſoliate. 


AMSDORFIANS, in > hurdh-hiory; « l of Hane ene in4 
in the fixtcenth Century s en ev) from their leader] | 


Amſder f. 


; io 8 


Saunders, Her. 186. repreſents. them un 8 chat] of 
good works were hot only unprofitable, büt even ôppoſite] x, 


and e to falvation.—The e oe ere nid con- 
ſeſſioniſts. 


AMULE' Fe, nas kid external Wilka; 
to be worn about the neck, eee. 
e me or remove, diſeaſes. | 

The word mult is formed of the Latin amolten, ET 
"ow antun; pn to remove, drive away. ee 


Such are quills of quiekſilver, or I which ſome hang 
on the or wear under the ſhirt, 
other contagious. diſeaſes z as alſo the 


others againſt hemorrhages ; e worn by dle won of 15 
the Cab lan- Indies to bring the menſes. 


_— are alſo frequently no other than a fort of ſpells," or 
charms; con 
to have the virtue of Ten off Oy makes frequent 
mention of them. 
The Greeks called theſe kind 
teries; e 

and e ee —1 Ne Lain A ew omuleta, Eee e Jen- 
bebe erclefaſties to wearifach 
phylaRteries, on pain of radation. St. Chry- 
I and St. Jerom are E ous againſt the ſame 
. Hoc apud nos, ſays th laſt father, ſu perſtitioſe mu- 
erculæ, in 1 rvulir evangeliis, & im crucis = in 
- rebus, ent guidem arlum Dei, ſed non Jus: ſei 
 k/que Jodie Taten See Kirch. Ozedip. Et. 
Amuluts are now much fallen from the repute er an- 
_ tiently in; yet the great Mr. Boyle alleges them as an inſtance 


be is perſusded ſome 80 theſe external — do anſwer: 


for that he bimſelf, having once been ſubject to bleed at the 
+ * and reduceũ to uſe ſeveral remedies to check it; found 


the moſa of a dead man's ſkull; though c ied ſous to 
| ANY the ſkin till the moſs Was warm thereby, the moſt effe- 


SENG ding of this kingl was bee el. 
2 by the chief phyſic lan to the ſtates of Moray 
| having prepared ſome troches of toads aſter Reiten s man- 
ner, not 
him and his akin and-ſriends from the plague; but 2 


put on the plagus · ſores of others, were 
and even ſaved, thereby. 0 925 


in tract of ti 
r eee e the 


ſkin, and 25 — of the corpuſcles. Bellini has 1 

ſtrated the ity of the thing * his laſt 8 

el and che —_— done by Dr. Wr carts 
PITT Tm 


Auurzr, in cookery. See the ani OmeLET.. 4 0 6 


ei in, 


| AMURCA,; in pharmacy, a medicine made of the refuſe, or! 


a e __ "Ow" is an 8 


croſs- ſtitch, | 


is to be-afterwards | - 


— 2 worn by! 


conſiſting of quaint words and characters, ſuppoſed | 


remedies nage, phylac- | 
ASGUATE, a $p1tu pare, SFC, 


of the ingreſs of external eſſluvia into the habit; in order to- 
ſhew the great poroſity of the human body — He adde, that &c. 


L | joan Fr Sr, oden| ein, Carlo 
3 Who, 


y found, that, being worn as Amulers, they ab eh * 


be ſame Mr: Boyle ſhews {how the elfluvia, 2 85 = | 
Amulate, pervade the pores of a'living| © 


A NA 


be apptiod to the dump: then looſen the be ligature, and | AMY,” in 10 the petſon next of kin to ad orpbatt of in 


fant ; "who is tobe intruſted for bim: proper] called hein 
amy. ' See PROCHEIN, Ce. : a 


* The word is French, and literally fignifies Fried. 
AMYGDALZ.. See the article ALMoND. 


AMYGDALATE, an. artificial milk, or + emulſion, made of 


onds, &c. 
AMYEUM.” See the article Srakch. WI 
AMYNTICA ee, in pharmacy, defenſative, or Arength- 


ening, 

NA, aa, in medicine, denotes an equal quan of an 
chings, whether in liquid or dry meaſure. ty : 
Hence anatica proportio is uſed by ſome wien to ſignify the 
ratio, or proportion 1 eguality. 

NA, in matters of literature, à Latin terwinations adopted 
into the titles of ſeyeral books in other languages. Ana s, or 


ſons of learning, and m the if e W what we 
otherwiſe call 4e ll . ane Vt 

Wolhus has * the hiſtory of books in anaz In the preface 

o the Caſaubowana: he there obſerves, that though ſuch 

, Tar be new, the thing itſelf is very old; that Xenophon's 

books of the, "deeds and ſayings of Socrates, as well as the 


| 8 Wiseto ph of Plato, are wy : that the apophthegms of 
iloſ of hers, co 


| enes Laertius; the ſentences 
of 3 8 and thoſe 2 etus; the works of Athe- 
næus, PRs A 


divers Foam are ſo many Aua g. Even 


* 


accordit 1 Wal us piper belong to the lame claſs, . To 
this hea of A. 5 likewi be en the Orpbica, the 


P thas ora, "Elopion, Ae. Ke. "2 
* 0 erang Was: 


ce that appeared with a title 
was com oed fan de Vaſſan, a young Cham- 
. e 10 Jol. 7 by Gaſaubon, Being 
=o with 18 mh 0 2 y vilited by the men of 
rning at Leyden, De Vaſſan wrote down whatever things 
any. moment | he; — 2 Sea 
| caligerana, which. was. not printed till many years after at 
Geneva in 1666. Patin, Lett. 431.—Soon after came the 
HBerroniana, Thuana, Mau n, Patiniana, Sorberiana, 
Loney. or Anti-menagiana, Fureteriana, a Leib- 
N c. to Arle quinians, 8 5185 
ABAPTI STON. . Les che article AnvarTISTON:. ,-: 
* STS, à religious ſect, whoſe: diſtinguiſbing 
t is, 
at years, of diſcretion ; as holding it requiſite, that they give 
A 0 of. Mew faith, helen they. can receive a reg 
| ® The word is com; = FART! Td with 
ce I baptize'; erte I «wajþ ; it 478. E to. 
 re-baptize ſuch as had been baptized i in their infancy. 
woes were Hnabaptiſts even in the primitive cburch; 1 "that 
i, there were heietics who baptized Aa ſecond, time: ſuch 
were the Novatians, Cataphrygians, and Donatiſts. 
There were alſo in the third century ſeveral Catholic biſhops 
in Aſia and Africa, who held the baptiſm of heretics inva- 
"lid; and therefore te- baptised ſuch as were converted. to or- 
| oy But theſe antiextt. re: baptiſty were not called Ana- 


In t e twelfth cen 


tury, the Waldenſes, Albig enſes, and Pe- 
trobruſſians, are alſo recorded as of K kane, beer; but nei- ä 
| ther was. this is r 5 ven them 
Thoſe rop perly called Hnabaptiſts, 1 a ſe of Proteſtants, . 
| who fi in the 47 775 1 in ſome pro- 
vinces 5 many, age, Weſtphalia, where they 


5 committed ſeveral outr _ taught that baptiſm was 
not to be conferred on ch 7 that ji it was unlawful to ſwear, 
or bear arms; that a true hrif ian cannot be a rate, 


It is not known who was the au hor of thi ſeQ : ws 
it on Carloſtad; others on Zuinglius. Cochlæus ſays, it was 
Balthazar Pacimontanus, who- 2 to teach in 1527. and 
| ae. durnt pee. ons 9 7 ee ee, af- 
. rms, it was gach rgu8,. in 1522. Who was 
f Radius, W Welteaberg, 


Quiccou, 


idymus, 


ore, Se. ; 


occalion. to ſeparate, on pretence that rely a 

| Tel enoug th.; that he fag d only carried the reſott 
f-way. 3... 0 "that, 10 arrive at the true eſſential religion of 
Chr, immediate revelation m̃uſt be added to the dead letter 
_ of. Scripture : er 
bat, & ex 27 iis, Muncerus,—In two perſons. 
were not the firſt inventors of the. doc fine; they appear, at _ 
3 1; to have bees the firſt teachers, ol propagators there- 


j the . of "Suadia 1 2 8 themſelves 


On - 


books in ana, are collections of the memorable ſaying of per- 


the Gemara of the. Jews, a6 ſeveral other oriental writings, 


liger ſay.—And thus atoſe the - 


at children are not to be baptized: till they arrive 


ng the common opinion fathers. it on Thema anhang 
Munzer, of Zwickau, a of Miſnia z and 
orck or Felar s, of Stalberg in r 
| 179 e diſciples 4% Luther, they took 


rine Was not | 


revelationibus In ae, inform elſe dice- . 


46 Sleidan futniſhes. e beſt account” of the origin of the „ 
baptifts, i in his Hi ricdl Commentaries, —Luther, he obſerves, 
Had preached up fo nuouſly for the evangelical liberty, that 


AM 


- 


x 
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the eccleſiaſtical on 8 Aeſendiag he anner Li nn n po- 
: ales rae 0 off the 9 


RY of ſervitude : ||. lygamites, e cularians, Manifeſtarians, Babu. 
= . 4 1 8855 vaneelii daftrinam iueri, & ſervitutem 9 Pacificators, Paſtoricides, Sanguinarii, &c. = 
Be... 23 Je profligare vellent, Luther wrote them ſeveral exhorta- ANABASIIF, in 5 the couriers who travelled. on horſe- 
> Rb tions to lay down their arms, but in vain : they, retorted his | back, or nag or the greater expedition, See Cov- 
EE. | bim; maintaining; that having been made | Ain and os T. ; 
bn - CA * tho: of TeſusOhiift/it 1 mute $6 the name de ward comes bon de Greek auagaci ellas, mount- 


" to been reputed fervants : 
| gud Icy ys habe ks ate ſervi. Nein, l t- 4, Glen, is a Greek word, dais aſeen 


med every- where; that they ofily took up arms, 


tion. 
proclat themſely creto „ W is dated from u to aſcend, . 
_ \by reaſon = — God: cg * N * 145 Re hey in medicine, the ſtate of a diſeaſe in its TIER 


Worte inelfectusl, Wed ANABIBAZON, in aſtronomy, the Hragen's Tail; or the 
e = —— all 8 to l : fouthern node of the moon, w ere Ihe paſles the ecliptic from 


north to ſouth latitude.” = 
E anon DIE: e face bn kis | ANABROSIS *, in medicine, otherwils called * the 


| iſſuing of blood at a hole worn in a vein b corroſion. _. 
e, which-” 0 "many appenree, too ſevere, and eyen| n Cite e 1 *. Ni 
ervel:. ANACALYPTERIA „ Arat“ "Ws 5 aptiquity, feats 


55 Tobe Aaalepa n werde e the number of forty Weg 
IEG "rang all the places berg er they came. John of Leyd en, 
we headed them, declared (himſelf their king; and never 


"celebrated 548 che heathens on the day that the. bride 
— was permitted do "lay aſide der yell, and 10 be ſeen. in 


2 | blic. - 4 
| © firred out, or appeared in public; without a large r retinue of . Ys 
5 principal officers: two young men Mays rode immedia apy 3 8 wow 4 wer thi : ealled f 1 "the Greek « aexeau3]er, to di 
r bearings His hand @ crown, and the other | gqqpy oppo: ande e g Feet; and js fre 


2 naked Fword:=—Pheir pretence was, to eſtabliſh the br © quently uſell in reference" to he 
; Sy Loring are ſaid to o be 
= reien of Jeſus Chriſt on earth; b force Farms; containing —— anardmptically,” or by Yeflexion. © ff 
all uſe of arms for other . Hence, alſo, Auatampties 1s by ſome iſe for the ſcience ” re- 
Culvin- mas Bp 2 | ate ptiſts, 1 ill ere. flected rays; "otherwiſe called teptriei. 
in his Opitula,— hat they c apported their great PEE is N : 
2 N 2 toſs 'wort of ou ret, * ANACARDIN: _ Confeevſe. See dhe af afticle, court. 
lieus; is baptized, Pall be ſaved, Mark c. v N TI 2 
| - none but adults are capable of believing they | 8 NACATHARTIO * eee. of A Vomit, * 
e that no vthers were capable of baptiſm; 8 as there | * TI e word comes from are, re, ap-, and 1 8. ae, 
. is no paſſage, in all' the New Teſtament, v 
5 e is clearly enjeined. Calvin,” and order. ies ACTA L588 „ in rhetoric, * Aspi; 3 Or 
ilk chem. are pretty rich” cthbatraſſed” to aiifwer BY a ſhort __ nen! repetition of the ende of a Gif | 


: 


argument? and are obliged to have recourſe to FUacztien, „ourſe- +4 eee 83 
25 s practice of the primitive church. In this point they have] .,; RY The ee eue ave, which, in compoſi 
_ ©. apparently the advantage over them; mention being mad of] nid ain; andn:pann; bend. 
NCN*WW WWW inlant-baptiſm by Ori gen, the author of the queſtions attri- ANA ORE'T®, ANACHORETA, 2 Wann or devout per- 
2 buted to Juſtin" en beld in Africa, ſpoken of by St, Cy- | . ſon, living deci n md dart to be further out of the teach 
| . -* priany where” the baptiſm of infants, immediately after they | 1 of: the temptations of the world, and more at leiſure bor! me- 
were born, was expreſly enjoined ;/ and ſeveral other t con- ditation. 1 ali £24 SOD 
cils, of Autun, of Maſon, of Giron; of London, of Vi- |... 2 10 The. word comes from the ot. I retire into a 
Ema. Ee} beficles other fathers; 28 e „bye ⸗ place | 
broſe, Auguſtine, &.. 7 : | Sach were St. Anthon 5, St. Le Ge. Faul we Herait 
* mad Be asd, that ry conſiderable arguments ma) be ws the firſt of the tri de ee e 3% 
1 — , even from Scripture: children, Anacborets, popularly Aucboreto, are rb — | 
we a'e told, are capable of the kingdom of heaven; Mark x. | the Greeks, iconſiftin Mey apally of nor numer not caring 
- oc Luke 5 16. and our Saviour made ſuch be brought for the fatigues and o the monaſtery, purchaſe à little 
near him, and bleſſed them. Vet he aſſures us; in St. John 3 of ground, with a cell, whither they retreat, and never 


3 iii. 5. that unleſs a man be baptized, he cannot enter 2 appear in the monaſte As Sled excepting on ſolemn days. 
Fs kingdom of God. Whence it follows, that children, inaſ- are ſometimes: called en and ee bee 

much as they are capable of entering into heaven, are alſo ca- Ax e, [f.. fs aw A086 RET FE. 3 
pable of being baptized.— The Hnabapi;ſts Ways! that thoſe e Anachorets of Syria and Paleſline retire into dhe moſt ob- 


Mi ſpoken of by our Saviour were grown big, ſince; they Kae and: uinfrequented-places ; hiding themſelves under rocks 
1d come to him; and conſequently were capa le of an act and — and living on the ſpomaneous produRtions of 
of faith: but this i is contrary. to. the- expreſs. terms 7 bs earth. ee e ee eee er | 
3 tte, which in St. Matthew, and St. Mark, calls' There have A been ore in the weſt; peter Damian, 
=_: aldi; and in St. Luke; Bee, little children. "Tie ſame St. | Who was of the order of hermits, frequently ſpeaks of them 
EY | Juke writes, that they were brought. to, Jeſus 3. den is a | with great praiſe. He repreſents them as by far the moſt per- 
q tfumption that they were not et able to. N ht .. feQ.fert of monks ; holding them in much bigber opinion and 
* n argument, much inſiſtedd on, is a from der os veneration than the N eee ee aun in * 
— 4: Words of St. Paul to the Romans, 6, V, v. 5 | 2 IF. 71 Mr G l By hi Weng nv 
ma's offence death, reigned ; much more they who re- Many of theſe retire, with S their abbots, 3 
=—_ — _*iceive abundance of grace, * 9 rig 77 15 allowance; from the monaſtery.— I he people, 10 regard of 
. „ ſhall reign in [life by one, "Jeſus Ch For, if all de. 5 piety, preſent them with good ſums of money, which 
—_ © i criminal "by bie; then. are children 1 con- they careſully hoard up, ee e their deut R it to 
ſegquentiy, if all are juſtified by Mo then are children the monaſtery. they; had 
© juſtified: But this cannot be FA faith ; and conſequently ANACHRONISM *, in matters of, chronology; an error in 
chüdren may have the faith required for the receiving of | b ee time; wherody: an event is e Lurker ban 
baßptiſm, 7. 7. an actual faith, recedi the ſacrament, as a it really bappensd. 

„„ mn 2 is faith they have, not of 5 word is og wr of. the Greeks n , are, 

I "themſelves; but b "Viz. their parents, or their od- ot 25 retrarſum, l wards; and -p3r@', tempus, time. 
Br Tee _ fathers or godmo! 5 » anſwer for them. Nor is t ere FI is that of. View, who placed Dido in Africa at the time 
995 25 thing, 15 the whole — 98 0 but what" is very l of * Fu ugh, in reality, the did not come there till 
9 able being but Juſt, that as they had 8 in the will |. . ing of Troy.—An error on the other 
of mater, they. might alſo be Julien by 5 Will of an- 15 OF is ond later 9 lower chan it ſhould be, 5 
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er. 5 cal D . = © 
Tue Hiebaptiſty adopted" feveril other” dogmars" from the e. that part of optics which conſtr refraftel T 
_ Gnoltics, Ec, touching the incarnation, &c., but thoſe Who] light. lr medio PO IT IN th 
now ain the name, have abandoned the greateſt part there- "i, Anach tics are the. Tool ; with what we: more uſually call dt ch 
of; and, in lieu of the fanati C Zeal of f the antient founders of | trier. 5 8 teren tt. of 
the dee, ng ven into an . licity in their ANACLETERIA®, in antiquity, Ma faaſts 8 in -& 
| 1 e Aiſciphne," dreſs, Ge not like the modern . . and princes when 2 came e bt 
g 5 R upon adminiſtration o ir ſtate, an a 0 na 
| "As they miiltix gebeten into 8 ſects; ken N n thereof to the people. i Ba e m 
"hi ich” took 7 2 5 ations, either from the leaders The word.is formed of 4, and 49/40, ace, I call. wot ru T 
| 85 8 or the peculiar Op hich they ſuperadded to AN CITE. in the Greek and Latin poetry . on 
general titem of Sako tiſm.—The principal were, the invented by Anacreon ; or in lus manner and id tall of-- A 2 
| | - OR Cathariſts, wie Adamites, eren 2 Wo en 7's lib 
| | | Indepet chjorites, Nudipeda- + Anacreony, a poet of Teion, who lived: Apen of goo gran 00 
. "Ho Mennonites, Bulcho Rinians, 8 | before e Was jon erg genes _ to 
| „„ A ee . ib e my 4 WONG Wer jon, rol 1 rn 3 85 Z—Z—A ;1, WW: 5 
s Ly fe 3 VN | : To | ; 2 
9h £ 1 | N 5 : 2 oe Sr born 
4 | ES De Os ; : . , 
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F mids, yet eaſy and natural, turn of ks poeſy. We 
have ſeveral of his 2 ſill extant; and few of the modern 

ts but have written Anacreontics in imitation hereof. They | 
ate moſt of them compoſed in verſes of ſeven ſyllables; or 
rather, of three feet and an half, ſpondees and jambus's, 
_ though ſometimes anapæſts. 


Hence, verſes in that meaſure are uſually called Hndereties, | 


or Anacreontic' verſes. 


| ANADIPLOSIS, Aena, denotes a repetition of te laſt | 
word of the former verſe or member in the beginning of the | 


next: &. gr. 
7 2 65 bien timidi ;ſque ſupervenit Eel, =" 
Eri iadum pulcherrima— TT 
| ſequitur pulcherrimus lie, | 
| Aftur equo fidens . 
If children, then heirs, heirs of God, and joint heirs with Chriſt 
AwaDIPLOSIs, in medicine, denotes the redoubling or return 
of the paroxyſm of a fever, chiefly of a ſemitertian. 
Tbis is otherwiſe called epanalep/is, and epanadiploſts. | 


 ANAGLYPHICE-®, or Ax AL YT ICE, denotes that ſpecies 
of ſeulpture wherein the ſtrokes or figures are yo or |. 


\ imboſſed: 


The word. — the Greek: arcy hp, Xx exſeulps. 


ANAGOGICAL #, „ Tranſporting, ſomething that raiſes 2 | 
wind to things eternal, and e the 8 ene e of the 


next life. ee 

The word is derived from the Greek aytywyn, raving, | 
carrying away, over wok which-is formed of the prepo- 
_ ſition _ na ts _ art Nen, 00 "FS, 
; duce, 


, and natural ſenſe : 


. 


Wheee F IA 8 and matters of re W | 
called the allegorical ene. 423k ent 15 


| Where it regards our morals, it is called dhe n 


And where it regards e or the life to come, it Is called |! 5 


the anagogical ſenſe. 

ANAGOG ; AnaGocr, a rapture or elevation of the foul, | 
to things celeſtial, and eternal. 

ANAGRAM-#, : ANAGRAMMA, 2 tranſpolal of the letter b 
a name; with a combination thereof in ſome new manner, o 
as to exhibit one or more words, 4 the advantage « or 
difadvantage of the perſon to whom it belon 
> © "The word is formed From the Greek — * 

7 fe, letter. : 
Thus, the. Anagram of Gnas is gr: ; that of To 
caliga; that of Alſtedius, /edulitar; that of Sir Edmunc 


Godfrey, I find murders b rogues, or by Rome's rude . 12 


die 3 that of Loraine, is alerion; on which account it Was, 
that the familyof Loraine took alerions for their armoury.— 
Calvin, in che title of bis Inſtituf iont, printed at Straſburg i 
1539. calls himſelf Alcuinus, which is the Anagrum of 
vinus, and the name of an eminent! ly ly learned-perſon in the 
time of Charlemaign, who contribute greatly to the reftora-| 
tion of learning in that ag 
þ ee atizes Calvinus by a leſs er itable name, U 
is, to be revenged 
an Aungram of his name, found in that of Calvin, an Cul. 
Such as keep eloſe to the definition of Anagram, take the li- 
berty to omit or retain the letter H, and that letter bnly; but | 
ſuch as ſtand up for the poetical licence, make bold ſome- 
4imes-to uſe F for R, V for W, S for Z, and CtorK; and 
vice verſa." WAA 64 „ 0 e þ- 
This way of kia _ aber übten among the aatients: 
\Daurat, à French poet in the reign'of” Charles IX. is uſually 
ſaid to be the firſt that broached it; yet rt who 
wrote under Ptolemy Philadelphus, about 280 1 before 
Cheſts appears to have been no ſtranger to the art of making 
Anagrums. Canterus, i in his Prolegomena to Lycophron, gives 
us two of his pieces in this kind; the firſt on the name of 


N and 


f. to inſinuate the ſweetneſs" and mildneſs of Ig: 
prince; the ſecond was on queen Ano; ren, of wh 
be made Ie Has, Fund's vielet:! 

The Cabbaliſts among the Jews are prökeſſed üg 7 wy 
the third part of their art, which they call themura, i. e 
changing, being nothing but the art of making HAnagrams, « = 
of finding hidden and myſtical ny sin Os which they 
do by di 0 5 and differently, cambiniyg the 
letters of thoſe dimen ok of 13 the letters of oah's 


name, they Wi £7c; and of UD the Maſſa, they 


Ther e he ſhall roi. LH 

here are two manners of making Aer for, 10, Sie 
only conlift; in dividing a ſingle word into ſeveral; thus the 
Enigma of the god Terminus, mentioned h Aulus Gelllus, 
Ib, XII. c. 6. is founded { on the Anagram N Mrvus: and 


ug eh ields fs tinea mus. This kind alone bein 
ac the K Romans. 5 ANY pos , 


ones invented: as, the mathematical Auagram, invented in 


g of the divers ſenſes | 


Barclay, in his = rents, ana- 5 


of the ſüme Calvin, who had made| 


Ptolemy; vod, in which he found aro N , 


them, is | 
; dai in the propertion of ſeverai_things,., Or. | 
\ er oportion proc 8 upon different conſit W e 
wo, a 77055 win i found food, and a ſound e e i ae 4 
iin this, that 5 7 common "denomination,' bu 
J "th 10 {oh of « uality 


| | AN exerel TR e where, TOLL a nes 


0 5 a n 1 y ; 1 
G hdd Mead . 3 ; | 2 F N 4 F „ 1 7 q 85 
1 0 6 2 


ANA 


The ſecond is, where the rder and Magie of "A feiters is 
changed: ſuch are theſe above-rnentioned ; and alſo theſe, 
Roma, Maro, Amor; 5 Jl bus, Liuius; 3 Corpus, Poteus, Pro- 
cus, Spurco, © 

To find all the ANAGRAMS any name Kt": admit” of, 
algebraically, ſee the articles Chafots, "and CONBINA- 
TION, 

The fineſt and happleſt of all the Antgrami extant, is n that on 

the queſtion put by Pilate to Jeſus Chriſt; Quid ff veritas? 

which anagrammatically makes, Eſt vir qui adeſi: the ana- 

5 gram, here, is the beſt and juſteſt anſwer that could poſlibly 


iven. f 
| Beſides the antient kind of Aridgram,' there have been hew 


— 


— — é 


1680. by which the abbot Catelan found, that the let- 
| wu of the name of Lewis XIV. made vrai Berks, i. e. true 


We are now likewiſe furniſhed with the numetica] 5 am, 
more properly called chrmogram; where the numeral letters 
(ii e. ſuch as in the Roman cyphering ſtood for numbers) 
en together, accordin 1 the ir numerical values, expre 
ſome epocha: of which kind is that diflich 1 Godart on the 
birth of the late French king, in the year 1638. on a day 
| Kan there was a N of the yt 45 the W 


8 ens p. 561 a VI. Cor Div. a n 
C V gaLLos 1 LeflflagVe Olten dts 


ANALECTA'*, Greek term, uſed for a elta, of all 
pieces or compoſitions. | iy By, 
The word is formed of aral, I pair!” 8 880 
ANALEMMA *, a planiſphere, or rojeQtion, of ihe 1 9 
on the plane of the meridian, orthographically rh by 
ſtrait lines and ellipſes ; the 2 being ſuppoſed to be at an 
infinite diſtance, and in the "eaſt or welt e of the ho- 
rizon. * 84 * 
Ae word 1 este . G e. 4 * 
FM "XepBare, reſumo, I take backwards. 2 ; 15 of avs 


JANALEMMA.i is alſo uſed fora gnomon, or 3 neo 


ing of the furniture of the ſame;projetion, drawn on a plate 
Me braſs, 00 wood; with. an horizon or curſor! fitted to 


4 Wh 


9 * uſe i is foe e time of the 1 o nüng bod lad, 
2 8 of the] [ao in any latitude, and wy! hour of . 
the 5 12 
The 1 is alſo of conſiderable uſe eng dle tor | 
laying down the ſigns of the. zodiac, with. the nag Os 
and other matters of furniture, upon dials. 5 
. „ in e, reſtoratives ; or rexiedies | 
. Proper to reſtore the  body;.when waſted. or emaciated, ei- 
0 bed. by the Fantimianes, of A. diſeaſes or > by the want of | 


22 ion 2 20 4 


i 4 


0 9 Fern is Crooks Aral drive of Ano 
.. I re-eſtabliſh, reſtore. iir e ein . 3 & 55 F 
-|ANALOGICAL Syllogiſm. See the aticie Seek Sofi 4 
. ANALOG ®, a certain relation, proportion, or agreement, 
; Which ſeveral things, in other reh different, bear to each 


other. Such is that between che Akin e and che = 
animal ſo called on eartn. hs 


The word is Greek, 45655 13 which the Latins 
2 render by comparatio, fs at rw Aro . den, 


Arn 


Among geometricians, "Analvgy i 18 frequently uſed. fot afimili- : 
- tude of ratio's; called alſo 1 5 - 
RNeaſonings ve Sar gy may ſerve to explain and. ill uſtrate, but 5 
not to prove any thing; yr is a great deal of our LOA: 
ſing no better founded. 2040124 20, eats 30 N 
In matters of language, Ve f ys new, "words, pop formed » 


by Anal , 4. new names 1 5 iven, to new things, 
ed rn I 6 to the eſtabliſhed nam — * other things of 


the like nature and. 1. — The. Acute and obſcu- 
bis in a Unguzge are, chiefly, to de cleared" up . 


* * * * 


1 
| The ſchbolmen Jefihe A to 01 e, ined. 
* with ſome diverſity.” Its exo bear ACCOT 2 — 15 


eon the denomi 1s — 4 it 
ae e. 
"Accordingly, "nalogous thi 4 42 Ui to. pb Hp, aye.” 
ig om hoff nag, but 43 $a. nd e —.— * 
e Kos At; ; yet with, ſq mens APrLppen 
"relation wh 44 SEL een 5 
10 Toe . dat three rer kinds of ho ley vi viz. 45 
171 of inequalit % erein ie > reaſon. p 1 1 0 the common denomi- 1 
nation Is che fame in nature, but x in degree or order; in 
| which ſenſe, animal is e to man a brute. Of at- 
\ tribution where thou h'the reaſon of the the common nay" 
the fame, Sting is a di rence in its habitude or reſpect theretp: 
in which” fene, healthy is "analogous both fo a man, and 


ede N 


f 


eee 


au} to the lu 
* "the ene = 
. rene in logics, | 
ment from the cau the effect. 
| ANALYSIS *, . 


agg 
elolve- a dilc 
2. 


5 e 


12 opening in order to conſider. 
keys 


4" 
and My 4 at 1 e know! 
| TI xelolve. * 


44% "44% 


| RE matics 
mathematienl Problems. 
«Theſe are tra general m 


iS of 5 the jud 


geometry is made uſe of, as it 
. een incipa 
Which fi l 


8 "i 


method, nes fo 


r * 


ae been of late 


2 — yr — 
art of rea 
at'deducing and diſcoveri g thin 
In few! datay' and, by uſing figns ſigns for 
to the imag nation, which otherwiſe bevel 
—- 85 chis, 
::derfully"abridged ; and 2 long 


— 


ſeries of ar 


5 attention discover the connexion of ideas, are 
_ vetted into ſenſible ſigns, lh renal” 
_ quired therein, Heckel by the combination o 


10 n whole ſciences may 


attained in mu 2 A * 
* = 1 


Tre erin, 
Ee bee erte . 55 7 


Aux xvsig is alſo uſed, in 


bis deen the hief object 
2 of —_ * 2 


534 10 10 
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OI e 


ourſe into. its. principles; 
Its. truth . og is 
of ſome! diſcourſe, propoſition, 
into its principles, and * in 


throw pt ach a ie med call ; 
ematics, 5 method of ſolving or nag 


22 ee. ue. And 


dineſs of apprehenſion, than in any particular rule 
was among the antients ; of - 
uſed on this occaſion, | - 
or arrive at the end 


þ- Ne improvements 8 be al-| 
owe the apex or height of all human learning; 


diſ-| 
great inſtrument or means L 5 ſo: FI * 1. eh from them, and proving the en plafa- 


a ; 
2 the molt the wind £ Furprifing ANALY TICS, Arie, the ſcience, r-dodtine and 
9 from 
rical demonſtrations may be won- aut 


wherein the mind cannot without the utmoſt effort and A 
erations re- 1 Indlinations, and Tactiant; Ariſteeus, de Loris ſolidis ; and 


ar . wicker wind re 


44 wt F 


eie angel, into that off Gn, 2 44 


3 bee "Spc W 


1 + bodies, @ reljdeg them! 1 nent. parts, | 
0 anc : of The art. of 25 The e PO cirea 
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ANA 


their r nn 
way pinch; ariſes the d alty of ae 4 
nee of an e al x kind 0 


Ana 
b W is alſo uſed for a kind of ſyllabus, or table of the 
' principal heads or articles of a continued diſcourſe ; diſpoſed | 
in their natural order and dependenc 
5 we more ſcientifical than alphabetical indexes; but 
hey ars * as being more intricatee. 
ANALYTIC, Ax AL Y ric AL, ſomething that- belongs to, or 
| partakes of, the nature of analyſis. 
us, we- ſay, an analytical demonſtration ; 3. analytical 
inquiry; analytical. table, or ſcheme 3 3 analytical Wag, 
. 
The analytic method Hands oppoſed to the ſynthetic. as 
in mathematics, ſays Sir I. Newton, ſo in natural philoſo- 
1 the — of difficult . by the analytic me · 
ought to precede the method of compoſition.” This 
© analyſis conſiſts. in making experiments, and obſervations, 
© and 5 4 ral — che refrom by induction; 
4 no objeRions againſt the concluſions, but 
uch as are COON — e. and other certain 
though ing from experiments and 
. ohſeryations by induction 8 demonſtration of general 
cone z. yet it is the beſt way of arguing which the 
I. © nature of To things admits of; and may be eſteemed ſo 
much the ſtronger, as the induction is more general. And 
it 18 ''© if no e occur from phænomena, the coneluſion 
„where maß be pronounced generally. By this wan of analyſis, we 
may proceed. from compounds to their ingredients; from 
4 e i Agha, eee and, in general, 
. from effects to 3 cauſes, and from 2 to 
52 5 b ones, till the ment end ene - 
his is the analytic 8 10 
1 e in aſſuming the cauſes | | + RA and 
as principles, and by them explaining the pt z- 


or other 


being the]. | 


: © ti..ns SYNTHESIS. 

- uſe, of analyſi 

"The great advantage of no aden mathematics above the 

antient is, in t Ne 

Tbe — antient Analytics ard: 8 

Dub in- 2 preface to his ſeventh book of mathematic: 
ections ; being, Euclid, / in his Data, and Poriſnata; 

pollonius, de Jeb, Rationis ;-Apollonius, in his Conici, 


out 1 


Son- 


f_thole ſigns 2 de mediis Propertienalibus. But 1000 en 


Iytics were _ different from the modern.. 
To the modern Analytics, princi 

of which, with oy ve 
ee ALGEBRA. TY 


TIES. 


e Tag BR — Ma Le, in 
. Eruditor. an, 1684. the Marquis De PHopital, in his 

role by infintment . —_— 1696. Carre, in his Methode 
* la meſure des Sura aces, la dimenfian des Solides, &c. par 

Obeſe vs eee integral, 1700. G. Manfredi, in a poſt- 
' humous: piece, De. 24 Æguationum differentialium 
* primi os 2 Ne in Lagarithmotechnia, 

668. C Methodus Flunionum inverſa, 17 

Craig, 478 71 4 remis i curvis . 
in ben ſerum 8 deter minandi, 208 5. and de Quadra- 
"| turis um curuilincorium & lotis, &c. 1693. Dav.Gre- 
in Exercitatio Geometrica de dimenfione figurarum; 


cor ad quanti- 


* 


1 


;. tates in finite paruas 3 4, principia, 1 
Se found in 1 Hipitaly Carre, heyne, reger , and 
15 12 collected into one volume, and very well ex 
5 under the title of, I Treatiſ Flurions, &c 
77 — 22 05 the ſubſtance of moſt of reſt/in Pere Rey 
3 neau's Analyſe demontr#e, 2 yol..4to, — it 00 
Arx rics 18 alſo uſed by ſome for a part of le — 4 
re "teaches to ee e , no grammar 
QGIC. : 
Boar e e en. * in bn and — —.— moa- 
us projection or a repreſentation of ſome image, either 
. or eurve pas deformed-;z which at — 


e nee 


this way Varia 
,the molt! | 
00 1 of * tyra! 5 


; Ts 8 3 a a 

| Heer ona: the ſquare 2888 Ir fg-29- 
Nor abi ab ure, and ſubdivide it into 3 5 
|; of neolas, or r ſquares... this-ſquare, or reticle, e 

; the «rater prototype," let the image tobe. diſtorted b 
draun. Then e Ne 2% = A 
n ne inte e ae mant eee 


ereof 
| Ow 17 
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„The ſum 


Sg g . 


. 


e r - 


3 6. = 5 2.= 


2. 


gde of the prototype AB ; mY in PM the middle theicof, 


. erect the perpendicular EV, ſo much the longer; draw VS. | 
A 


perpendicular to EV, ſo much the ſhorter, as the image 

. defired to be more diſtorted, From each point of. diviſion 
draw right Fnes.to V, and join the points @ and 8, by the 
right line a 8. Through the points 


projection is to be delineated in; called the craticular ec- 
7 

Laſtly; in every crooks. or ſmall trapezium of the Ice a b c 4, 

draw what appears delineated in the correſpondent areola of 

the ſquare ABCD: by this means you will obtain a deform- 

eld image, which yet will appear in juſt proportion to an eye 


diſtant from it the length F, and raiſed above the height | 


VS. 
It will be diverting to manage it fog that the deformed image 
do not repreſent a mere chaos; but ſome other image: tbus, 
we have ſeen a river with ſoldiers, waggons, c. marching 


. along the ſide of it; ſo drawn, that when viewed by an eye | 


in the point 8, it appears to be the ſatirical face of a man. 


An image alſo may de diſtorted mechanically, by perforating | 


it here and there with a needle, and placing it againſt | 
.- candle or lamp; and obſerving where the rays, which pals 
through theſe little holes, fall on a plane, or curve ſuperficies ; | 
ſor they will give the correſpondent points of the image de- 
formed 3 by means whereof, [the deformation __ be com- 
leated. ö 
—_ the ANAMORPHOSIS, or or deformation of an image, upon 
the convex ſurface) of. a. cane. —lt is manifelt from the former | 
caſe, that all here required is, to make a craticular ectype on | 
the luperßcirs of the cone, which ſhall appear to an eye duly 
placed over its vertex, equal to the craticular prototype. 
Let the baſe ABCD, 
divided by diameters into any number of equal parts, that is, 
the periphery thereof; and let ſome one radius be likewiſe 
divided into equal parts; and through each point of diviſion 
draw concentric circles: thus will the craticular prototype be 


made. — With double the diameter AB, as a radius, deſcribe | 


the quadrant EFG (fig. 21. ), fo as the arch EG be equal to 
the whole periphery : then this quadrant, folded duly up, will 
form the ſuperficies of a cone, whole baſe is the circle ABCD. 
Divide the arch AB into the ſame number of equal parts as 


the craticular prototype is divided into; and draw radii f;om | 


each of the points of diviſion. Produce GF to I, ſo that Fl 


FG; and from the centre I, with the radius IF, Ara the qua- | 


» grant FKH; and from I to E draw the right line IE. Di- 
vide the arch K F into the ſame number of equal parts as the 
radius of the craticular prototype is divided into; and draw 5 
radii through each of the points of diviſion, from the centre 
I meeting r, in 1, 2, 3, &c. Laſtly, from the centre F, 
with the radii, F 15 F 2, F 3 e. deſcribe the concentric 
arches. Tbus will the craticular ectype be formed, the are- 
ola whereof will appear equal to each ciler. 
Hence, What is delineated in 1 * Ty 
prototype, being transferred i 


areolæ of the craticular 


ectype; the images will be diſtorted or deformed : yet an eye 


being duly: raiſed over the vertex of = cone, will ' perovive it | 
in juſt proportion. 

If the chords of the quadrants be 
totype, and chords of the . 
all things elſe remaining the ſame; you will ye ig Erati- 

_ cular ectype in a'quadrangular-pyramid.” 

And hence it will be eaſy to deform any Image,. i in any other 

_ pyramid, whoſe baſe is any regular polygon. 

Becauſe the eye will be more deceived, if from contig 
objects it cannot judge of the diſtance of the parts of the de- 

formed image; therefore, theſe kinds of deformed 1 images are 
to be viewed through a ſmell hole.” 

ANANAS, in natural hiſtory, by ſome called nanas, by others 

Jayama, and by us popularly the pine-apple, 'on account” of 


wn in the Wo e pro- 


fine Indian fruit, which grows on an herbaceoũs plants! with 


pulp is fibrous, but diſſolves in the mouth; having the deli- | 
cious taſte of the pou” the quince, — is muſcadine Stape, 
all together. | OS 
F. du Tertre derber three kinds of anands : 8 | 


zs almoſt equal to Malmſey ſack, and will intoxicate as ſoon. | 
It is good to ſtrengthen the heact and nerves, againſt nauſcas, | 
to refreſh the ſpirits ; and it excites urine powerfully ; but is 
apt to occaſion ahortiori i in women. — They ſometimes make | 
a confection of 
| hither Whole; and which. is found of good ſervice to reſtore 
; 2 decayed.or aged conſtitution. 
e ananas,” or Weſt-India pine-apple, is generally allowed, 
| both for its rich and delicious flavour, and its beautiful 2 
to be the King of fruits, Great endeavours have of late 
been uſed to cultivate the plant in'Europe; in which they have 


| this” kind, in ſeveral 


gardens in, England: See Supplkment, 
article Ax Ax As. 


ANAPAST®, Aub ru a foot in Ot Greek and La. +] | 


| | You. I. Noe g. en # 


= 


Fg draw lines paral- | 
lel to 4 bz then will a bd be the ſpace that the monſtrous |. 


therefore, of the cone (ig. 20.) be | 


| AnasTOMASIS is more frequently. uſed to denote: the 


* * 


y areola of the little ö 


in dhe cfaticular cctype. Alter the circulation of che blood through the heart, lungs, 


the” teſemblance it bears to the cones of pines and firs, is a 


leaves like thoſe of the aloe. N 
The fruit is adorned on the top with a little crown. The | 


enumerates ſix. They make a wine from the juice, which 5 


anands on the ſpot, which they bring | 


| ſucceeded, and there are now produced delicious fruits of | 


55 poetry, coalfiing of tiro tort, and one long ſyllable, See 
Oo. 


*The word is derived from ange ciatre firts 1 in 
dancing this meaſure, the ground was ſtruck in a contrary or- 


der from what it was in the dactyl. Whence alſo the Greeks 
Lalled it ay7iSax7uro;, Diom, iii. p. 474. 


Such are the words Ligermnt, Sapient, Kupvz, | 
Anapeſtit verſes, i. e. verſes wholly cothpoſed of ſuch feet, 
Were much in vogue among the antients. 

ANAPHORA®; in rhetoric, a figure whereby ore or more 
_—_ aid repeated in the beginn. bg of ſeveral ſentences or. 
verſes 


* The word is Gtetk; arc pop; Ggniying tanie or re- 
Petition. 


| Such, e. gr. is this of the plalmiſt: Tbe wiel of the Lord is 
powerful: : the voice of the Lord is full: of gen : the voice 
of the Lord ſhaketh the wildernefſss. . | 

ANAPEEROTI CSL; in medicine; ſuch feniedics! as TORR 

nate, and fill up ulcers and wounds with new fleſn. 
The word comes from the Greek eveTanpw,: I li n 

Anapleretics are the ſame with what we otherwiſe . in- 

 carnatives, See IxcARNATIVYVE. 

ANARCHY®, the want of government in a nation; where 1 
no ſupreme authority is lodged, either in the prince, or other 
rulers ; but the people live at large, and all things are in con- 
fuſion. | 

»The word is derived from the Gteck prirat, ve a, and 42x, 
command, principality. 

ANASARCAa; Apzgapya, in  rhedicine; a ſort of univerſal 
dropſy, wherein the whole ſubſtance of the body is ſtuffed 
or bloated with pituitous humoure, | 
| The anaſarcd is the face with whit is otherwiſe called leuco- 
phlegmatia. —I: is conſidered by ome as a very great degree 

of a cachexia. ' 

In an anaſarca, the legs ſwell at the begin! rig, eſpecially | 
towards night, and then pit tetnarkably : the urine is pale, 
the appetite decays ; at length the ſwelling riſes higher, and 
appears in the thigls, belly, breaſt, and atms!” The face be- 
comes pale and cadaverous ; the fleſh ſoft and lax; and a 
difficulty in reſpirat on comes on, attended With a flow fever. | 
See Supplement, article Ax As ARK 

ANASTOMASIS*, ' or 'AnasT0Mosts,” in nlwiditiy, T'is . 
ſometimes uſed to expreſs ſuch nt egy - the nrg of the | 

veſſels as lets out their contents. 

The word is formed, of the Greck are, i, through, wn | 

"Fouad, 05, mouth. 
of two veſſels into one another; or the union and . 
of the mouths of two veſſels, whivedy __ come to comment 
nicate with one another. 
© There are various anaſtomaſes of this kind, * "aol of an ter} | 


with al artery,” a-vein with a vein, and of a vein with an 


artery. See ARTERY, and VEINVx 
The circulation of the blood in the fœtus is vel by r means 
of the anꝗſtonia ſe, or inoſculations of the vena cava with the 


pulmonary vein; and of the gms; & N with =; 
aorta, 


The e bach is i performed in adults: 'by the ana- 


omaſos, or continuations of the capillary arteries welt the 


veins, 


and large blood- veſſels; was demonſtrated. by Harvey, it was 
only gueſſed how the extremlties of thę arteries tranſmitted 


di covered the coltinuarions' of the extremities of thoſe veſlels, 
in fiſhes," frogs, &c,— However; there were not wanting thoſe 
Who doubted ef the like continuations of the extremities of 

the arteries and veins in human bodies, and quadrupeds ſince 
' thoſe animals it had hitherto been chiefly ſeen in atisfaQuorily, 
were either ſuch fiſn, or amphibious kinds, a have but one 
ventricle in their hearts, and whoſe blood is actually cold, be- 
fide that in them it does not circulate with ſuch Ry as in 
animals whoſe hearts have two ventricles, -” - 7 
This difference in the principal organs of circulition avid | 
Mr. Cowper to make experiments on animals whoſe organs 

differ only from the human in their groſs figure, and not in 
their intimate ſtructure. The reſult was a plain diſcovery of 

the like inoſculations of _ arteries and N in der o u 

of a cat. s 
George "Frederic F rancys, af: Frankenauy a bee e of 
Copenhagen, publiſhed; in the year 1705. A learned and to- 
- pious work, intituled, Au Retedtn' 1 
ANASTOMATICS*;” er Anasrowhrio addin, 

are ſuch as have a faculy of 
vities of the veſlels ; and by that means of making the blood 
- ' circulate the more freely; * 
The word comes from the Greek eres Taper — 


Nee 1 * 18 795 


| ANATUDIES” in an. eccleſiaſtical. ſenſe, denotes an ex- 8 


communication, attended with den arid wan dee 2 
 EXCOMMUNICATION,'>: i989 iN 
»In this ſenſe the word is ofually: a Sunk, - 
Seat ito diſtinguiſh it from an offering to the gods, called 
Ev Aravnug; though it is certain ſeveral of the Greek, fathers 
dv" not obſerve this diſtinctidn; but uſe Sy indifferently 


e 8 
| There 


CY 
1 


. 


the blood to the veins; till Leewenhoeck's microſcopes had 


opening and dilating the ca- | 
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3 we e fallval duds ; and Steno tlie" upper Wy 1 


other abiura 3 
ns tices by = council, a 
— bilhqp, or other qualified perſon ; and differs from a $2 


”etcommunicatich in this, tha 
prohibits the criminal from entering within 
from ing communion. with the faith 

. ,*ordthema- cuts bim off from the body, the ſociety, and 


the church, or 


remony of abjuration ; the convert being obliged to anathe- 
-matize the bereſy he abjures. See ABJURATION. 


IN Some render: in bed accarſed fors others | 
ANA 10 O CISM *, een e an uſunönd bütrock 


1 


an excommunication only] 
ful whereas | 5 5 
even the commerce of the faithful, and delivers him over to 


ide devil. 5 
8 "The latter kind of enothemt ufually makes 2. part of the ce- 


"The © critics and commentators are divided about the 2 250 | 
+: whetcin' St. Paul EN to be annthemm for his brethren, | 
2 _*, + Romans, chap- . 


wherein the intereſts ariſing from the principal ſum are 


val ducts, thoſe of the palate, the noſtrils, and eyes, in 
1661. Wirtſungus, in 142. dicovered the pancreatic duct. 
— Willis, who came after him, publiſhed an anatomy of the 
brain, and nerves,” in a manner much more exact than had 
deen done before him; yet he had omitted ſome conſider- 


ln effect, Gliſſon treated particularly of the liver ; What. © 
ton of the glands; Havers of the bones; Graaf of the pan- 
- creatic juice, and the parts of generation; Lower of the 
motion of the heart; Thurſton of reſpiration z- Peyer, of 
the glands of the inteſtines; Brown, of the muſcles; ang +: 
Drelincourt, of the conception of the ova in women, ue 
placenta, and the membranes of the foetus. | 
Malpighi, who died in 1694. is one of thoſe. to whom: 
anatomy owes the moſt: he made a great number of dif- 
coveries in the lungs, brain, liver, ſpleen, "glands, and 1yms 
phatics, by belp of the microſcope, &c. Nor muft it be + 
omitted, that Ruyſch, who died in 1727. has let great 


— 
= 


> ut, 


8 Gel, ber id ud by 
Latin; wherice it is deſcended into moſt other languages. It 
comes from the prepoſition ev, which in agg a bg 


- nifies repetition or duplication, and ro, w/ury. 


- 


. 


ö of 
. = *C 


8 n 2 the art of diſſecting, or artificially * to 

pieces, the ſoſid parts of animal bodies; in order to an . 

iſcovery of their ſtructure and cαοZOοmyjůn. 

4 2 The won is Greek, Ae Toer, q. d. ai, or entting 3| 
formed of ante diffece, I cut aſunder 

: makes a great branch of that diviſion of medicine | 


called | 

2 with. nt * to its end, into 

3 4 diviſion. of very little uſe. and moment. 

with rogues to its ſubject, into dm and 

Re, Comparative ober, is that which conſiders 3 at 
other. animals; and even vegetables ; r wich a view u 

; illustrate the human ſtructure. 

| Homme which is abſolutely and goods" „ Au A- 

roux, is that e e by ſome called 

Alle gabe 

The ſubject of anatomy, vir. the body, 

into parts, 2 and mee, file. 5 

a mal; 


Its moge ere int fait 2d ſid, or into the| 
contain contained parts. 

Under the ſolids come the bones, edles, nerves, 1 

veins, „liga 


* is 1 er dirided, 


under its proper article. 
The antient e f ane ie We 


* 
. 
» 
Si 


of diſcaſes incident rhereto, could no- way be diſcavered. And 
et this art, uſeful as it is, was intireſy diſcontinued for ſe- 
| 10 veral ages till in the fi 

- -afreſh.—The-difſeQion of an — body was looked upon 


* 
— 


s feriege before that time ; and we have ſten a conſulta- 


tion which the emperor Charles V. appointed to be held 
* 'the divines of Salamanca, in order to be ſatisfied, whe- 
or no it were lawful, in point of | conſcience, to diſ- 
n dem carcaſe?—We may add, that to this day the 
uſe. of anatomy and ſkeletons is forbid in Muſcovy; the 
firſt as inhuman, the deter 8 ſubſervient to.-witchcraft : 
«00 Olearjus uren us, that one Quirin, a German chi- 
being found . leton, hardly — 
. fe 3 and the ſkeleton, after being ſolemnly dr 
about the ſtreets, was dann in ori. 1 u Fl. 
2; Flemi phyſician, "ba died in 4 was 
the firſt who ſet anatomy on . 
is ſeconded by Oarpus, Sylvius; Fernelius, Fallopios, Eu- 
Pareus, Baubinus, Hoffman 


* 


Cel: Woo " are owing. 
1622, = +; e 


veins 3 and in 1628. the 


* ile, * 5657; 8 in 1653. 


. * 
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85 e e ue even tel aul arg exaHied ben de 


| 
Cieero in| 


— is what we properly call erg upon mere, or 


This is the e kind of uſury, and, has been ſeverely con- 
"emacs HEE oman law, 8 well n by the e, laws 
of molt other countries. 
ANATOMICA Heck int. ClujecrION... 
NATOMIC; ertory. 46 REPERTORY... 
NATOMICAL Theatre. 3 CTuararxs.. 


Sn 


ments, membranes, c. — Under the 
aladg come cſyle, blood, milk, fat, lymph, £6. . See. each 3 


*- Ariſtotle, Galen, and others, looked upon this as - cs ( 
important part:of ghyſic, and that. without which the wſcs | 
parts of an human fabric, and conſequently the cauſes | 


century it began to flouriſh | 


any tolerable footing. .. 10. Sf 


— Alellius, in in the 


e Harvey publiſned his admirable diſcovery of the 
22 5 : > of 5 blood. —Pecquet diſcovered: thereſervoir of | 
8 .chyle, and dhe thotacic duct, in 265. Rudbecks, A 
ee, and” Bartholine, 4a Dahe, found out the 


light into many of the finer and more intricate parts of the 
„ frame, e Oh the Py by means of his in 
ions. | 

Magnet) and Le Clere, two > phyſicians of ai tank 

given us a Bibliot haus Anatomica ; containing all the new 4 
coveries that have been made in this art. The beſt ſyſtems d 
the art, as it now ſtands,” are thoſe of Verbeyen, Dae 
Keil, Heiſter, Winſlow, Albinus, Sc. 


| AnaTour | is ſometimes. "uſed to denote the ſubje& to be 
anatomized. 


_— 


JO 5 
* 


pany of barbers and * may have and take yearly: 


four perſons condemned, adjudged, and put to death for 3 


felony, for r and to make incifivn of the fame dend 


war, or the lie. In this ſenſe we ſay, the wax-work and 


IE ans —_— 


e of 75 ee 2 man 8 upright, 


| ANATOMY 0 Plant. Soe ane & 2 v4 
 ANATR 3 
nitre, Ges in Egypt. F 
| AnAirRoN i is alſo uſed for. the Alt and frum of the compol YN 
tion of glaſs, when in fuſion. * 4 
When pounded, it yields a kind of a ae being Wife 3 
ſolved in the air, or in a eben e ere ee Y 
after e tion. 1 
a is likewiſe the name of A en 5 juice, which a . 
| denſes-in vaults, arches, and other ſubterrancous places. 
AxArzox is alſo uſed. by ſome writers for a compound i 

ſalt, made of quicklime, alum, vitriol, common ſalt, and 

"es: uſed as'a aun e the fuſion _ purificatiog E 9 

meta I 
| ANBURY, or AmavRr, a kind of wen, or ſpongy. wrt 
gp 6h gent! of a borſe, or cows and being ful} of 3 


| ANCESTORS - „ progeniters.; or thoſe from whom a perſon is 
The a fy . Latin anceſſor, written, by 6 
traction, for antece/or, g. d. goer before. 4 
"Ie law difimgmiſhes between .ance/tor, and predeceſſor ; * the "0 
repos being __ w a natural Ley pol as ſuch an one, and 
anceſtor ; and atter to a tie or enn 2 
1 THE and his predeceſſors. 0 2 
Dyfability-by the att of ANCESTOR, See Drioaputy.. - +4. 
ANCESTREL, in law, Samoching wining: to a man's = { 
| cefiors,—Thus, 1 8 5 
Hemage ANCESTREL, ſignifies homage th that hath been done of q 
performed by one's anceſtors. ic 34 
Aion ANCESTREL. See Acriox. 
| ANCHILOES, in medicine, denotes an 3 or 1 
L e nog ES. and the 3 
noſe. 151 
The ſame abſceſs when broken is no longer dcnominarel | 
. | anchilops, but gi See AGrLops: i 
| ANCHOR *, _ AncnorA, an an \ inſtrument uſed at fea, at þ 
in rivers, to retain and kalen a veſſel by. 
The word comes from the Latin ancora, 
. Greek Due which comes 
erooked. 
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W is a large, ſtrong piece "of i iron, crooked 24.0% 
end, and formed into two barbs, reſembling a double N 4 
and faſtened at the other end by a cable. ; 
Ihe U e of the anchor is a point of great Apo 34 
the fafety and conſeryation of the veſſel depending prince 
1y chereon.— Great care is to be taken, that the ** it 1 I 
made of be neither too ſoft, nor too brittle ; the latter f f 
 dering-it liable to break, and the former to ſtraite. 
Travellers tell us of people in the Indies who make uſe of 
"wooden anchors in their navigation. The inhabitants of I 
NK of Ceylon, in lieu of anchors, uſe huge round bons, 1 
. and, in other places, their * ate a od, of ny * 
wood, * n —— 
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Thus (by 39 H. VIII. cap. 22.) the com- 1 


Ana rour i is alſo aed: for an artificial repreſentation of the* I 
ſtructure and parts of the human body in metal, plaſter, *i 


RN. Dickenſon, ſtatuary, finiſhed an human anatomy my Y 


„or TWO, a Kind of native — or 3 


able things; which were afterwards obſerved by Vieuſſens. - 
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The parts of. an anchor are, 19, The ring, * which the 
Cable is faſtened: 2*,, The brows, or ſhank, which is the 
longeſt part of the en 3% The arm, which is that 
which runs down into the ground : at the end of which is, 
4, The flouke, or fluke, by ſome called the palm; being 


that broad and piked part, with its barbs, like an arrow-head, 


* 
4 


wood faſtened to the beam, near the ring, ſerving to guide 
the fluke, ſo that it may fall right, and fix in the ground. 
There are three kinds of anchors commonly uſed : the ked- 
ger, the grapnel, and the ftream-anchor. . Sce STREAM- 
ANCHOR, and'K EDGING. 

Aubin in his dictionary of ſea-affairs, printed at Amfterdap 


ſmaller, in proportion, than that of a leſſer and lighter one. 


poling the extent of wood upon which the water acts to be 
equal in both; yet the little veſſel, by reaſon of its ſuperior 
lightneſs, does not make ſo much reſiſtance as the greater; 
the deſect whereof muſt be ſupplied by the weight of the 
onchor. But the validity of this reaſon we will not 
ſwerable for.. HY 
Weighing ANCHOR. See the article WEICHING. 755 | 


ANCHOR, , } architefture and ſculpture, denotes an orna- | 


ment in form of an anchor, or arrow's-head; frequently 
carved on the echinus, or quarter round, in the Tuſcan, 
Doric, and Ionic capitals, as well as in the bed- moulding 

of the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian corniches,—See 7. ab. 
Archit. fig. 10. 

| IF anchors are uſually _ 3 With: repreſentations of 
eggs; whence the echinus itſelf is popularly called eggs and 

ors. See Echix us, and QuARTER-Round. 

* a meaſure. See ANKER. 


ANCHORAGE, ground fit to hold a hip s anchor, ſo that] 


the = 9 ride ſafely. 

round fot a ſhip to anchor in is ſtiff clay, or hard 
Wok Nuk the beſt riding at anchor is when a ſhip i Is land. 
locked, and out of the tide. 


AxCRoRAGE, in law, denotes a duty FTE of ſhips for the 


pool of the haven, where they caft anchor. + 
pe ground in all ports and haver* being the king's, no man 
can let an anchor fall in any port, withour paying for i it to the 
© king's officer appointed by patent. 
| ANC ORED, or AXKERD, or in heraldry.—A pr? an: 
chored, or ancree, is a form of croſs, ſo called, becauſe the 
our extremities reſemble the fluke of an anchor. 
This croſs is ſo like the croſs molin, that the. .reſemblance 
has occaſioned many miſtakes in heraldry, See Cross: | 
ef *, in matters of commerce, &c, a little ſea-fiſh, 
much uſed by way of ſawce, or ſeaſoning. | | 


The word is derived from the Spaniſh anchowa, or rather | 


from the Italian, anchioe, Which ſignifies the ſame. 
. deſcribes the anchouy as of the herring kind, about the 


0 no teeth, but gums as rough as a ſaw. Others make it a Gre of 
© fardine, or pilchard : but others, with better reaſon," bold it 
bs a peculiar ſpecies, very. difte;ent from. either. 


"The anchovy i is caught in the months of May, Jin, and | 


Jul „on the coaſts of Catalonia, Provence, Cc. at which 


ſealon, it conſtantly repairs up the ſtreighis of Gibraltar, into 


; . the Mediterranean. Collins ſays, they are alſo found in plenty 
on the weſtern coaſts of Eagland ; d W ales. Coll. Salt. and 
al Abb. „ 
The fiſhing for them is chiefly in the . ; when aVghi 
. des put out on the ſtern of cheit little fiſhing- veſſels, the 
\_ anchovies flock round, and are caught in the nets. ! 
When che fiſhery is over, they cut. off the heads, take out 


their gall and guts; and then lay them in barrels, and ſalt them | | | 
ANCYLE , in antiquity, denotes a ſmall kind of brazen 


ſhield, ſaid to have fallen from heaven into the hands of 
Numa Pompilius, at the fame time that a voice was heard, 
that Rome ſhould. be miſtreſs of the — Rags = = | 


The common way of eating ancheuies is with oil, vine 
Oc. in order to which they are firſt boned, and the rails, » ah 
Cc. ſlipped off. —Being put on the fire, they diſſolve in al- 


4 =? any liquor. Or they are made into ſawce by mincing}. 


er Rog pepper, Ge. V. Hought. Collect. N* $50. ft. 2, 


"ANC lors, in . See AxcniLops. AMD 1 
ANCIENT 'S, or ANTIENT, in its uſual ſenſe, as 4 
. thing, which exiſted in times long ago. 


''- "c5ano, and that of the Latin antiquas, which denotes the ſame. | 


Ancient differs from antique as the genus from its ſpecies. Se 

_—AnTIQUE,” | 

We lay ancient nations, ancient archite@ture, ſculpture, phil 

© Jafophy, fc. ancient manner, ceremonies, 157775 phyſicians 

and the like. 6 BRL rd Ie, 
Aker gw T Aa: See the article Acapany. 
Ancient #} Nen, See the article ASTRONOMY. | 5 
AxerE Nr Character. See the article HEBREW. TAN 
; 8 Cain. See the article Cons. | 


5 


ps 


which faſtens into the ground: 5% The flock, a piece off 


in 170. obſerves, that the anchor of a large heavy veſſel is 


ITbe reaſon. he gives, is, that though the ſea employs an 
equal force againſt a ſmall veſſel as againſt a great one, ſup-| 


Tbe word gomes from the French excier, of the Italian 2. 


In which ſenſe ancient ſtands oppofed to modern. See Mop 85 


r 
a _ 
E, . 
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ANC 


z en 


AvciexT Money. Fee the article "OY 8 WG 


ANCIENT Roman Year. See the article 1 e 
ANCIENT Tanure.— Barons by ancient tenure, See BARON. 
ANCIENT Weigbi. Sge the article WEIOHT. | 


ANCIENT is ſometimes . oppoſed to young, or neto.— The 


French ſay, the ancient biſhop of ſuch a eity, when he has re- 
ſigned his ſee, and a new one is put in his place: the ancient 
biſhop of Frejus, ſince cardinal de Fleury. 
ANCIENTS in church. diſcipline. See the article . 
ANCIENTS, i in inns of court,,, imports a diſtinQion of a certain 
degree. Thus, — The ſociety of Gray's-ing conſiſts of bench- 


the ancients are the elder barriſters. 
or clerks; and among the ancients, one is yearly the princi- 


have gone through, or are palt their reading, 

ANCIENT is ſometimes alſo uſed in a aa ſenſe, for the” co- 
lours, or an enfign. _ 

ANCIENT, in the. naval armament, is the flag, or Har, 
borne in the ſtern of a ſhip. 

-t ANCIENT Demeſne, or Demain, in law. is a tenure, whereby 
all manors belonging to the crown in William the conqueror”s 
and St. Edward's time, were held. See Tenure. 


queror, in a book called dameſday book, yet remaining in the 
exchequer; ſo that ſuch lands as by that book appeared to 
have, belonged to the crown at that time are 1 ancient 
demeſne. See Domes-Dav. .. 
The tenants in ancient Demeſue are of two ſorts; ; one who 
hold their lands frankly by charter; ; the other by copy of 
court- roll, or by the verge, at the will of the lord, according 
to the cuſtom of the manor. _ 
y The advantages of this tenure are, 1. That tenants holding 
by charter eannot be rightfully impleaded out of their manor ; 
and, when they are, they may abate the writ, by pleading the 


| tenure, 2. They are free from toll for all things relating to 


their livelihood, and huſbandry 3 3 nor can be impanelled on 
any inqueſt. 


plaſhing his hedges, and the like ſervices, for the maintenance 


were given them, for which they may have writs of monſtra- 
verunt to ſich as take the duties of toll, ge. 
No lands are to be accounted ancient arne, but ſuch as are 
held in ſocage. 

ANCIENTY, in ſome ancient ſtatutes, is uſed for elderſhip 


or ſeniority, 


The eldeſt ſiſter can demand no more than her other liſters, h 


beſide the chief meſne, by reaſon of her ancient). 


of the arm, whereon we reſt in leaning. 
This is otherwiſe called olecranum: See OL RcRANON. 


of walls, croſs beams, or rafters, 


of the elbow; ſo called, as being ſituate behind the 
folds ef the ancon, or elbow, —See Tab. Anat. (Vi vol.) hg, 


rus, paſſes over the elbow, and is inſerted into the lateral and 

internal part of the cubitus about three or four fingers 

breadth above the olecranum.—Its uſe is to; 
the arm. 


ANCONY, in the irori mines, a bloom N into the figure 


of a flat iron bar, about three feet long, with two ſquare 


rough knobs, one at . K end. See IRoN. 
ANCREE, in heraldry, the : ſame with anchored. See Au- 
cHon ED. 


ſerved that ſhield. 


Greek, and ſup 
_  agreeably, to s ſyſtem, they write ancyle, 


Juba in his hiſtory will abſolutely have the word to. be 


of Greek extraction: but this ortho! phy ſeems over- 
turned both by medals and manuſerip where che word 


ſhields, becauſe cut in, or indented on both ſides, after 


©, _ the. manner of the Thracian pelt. Plptarch himſelf gives _ 
\ * this figure to the anci/ia 3 dr 25 differs from Varro, os a 


that he pretends the pelſæ were not in this ſhape, _ but 
quite round, and without indentiug. Ovid ſeems alſo 


— an "Comedy. See the article Comer. e 1 4 
ttnT Hurt. See the article Hus. e 
Axelzur ag e. See the ele lives, enn 1 
ea "mg © %. D As 5 
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ers, ancients, barriſters, and ſtudents vale the bar: here 
In the inns of chancery there are only ancients, and deut, 


pal, or treaſurer.—In the Middle-temple, ancients are ſuch as 


The numbers, names, Ce. heręof were entered by the Con- 8 


Theſe tenants held originally 'by plowing the king's land, 


of his houſhold ; and it was on this account that ſuch liberties - 


ANCON, AyK@v, in anatomy, denotes the curvation or flexure | | 


ANCon, in architecture, is uſed to denote the corners or quoins 


length of a finger, having a pointed ſnout, a wide mouth, and | | 
ANCON AUS Muſculus, in anatomy, ce fixth muſcle 


| 1 8 eG. from the back part of the extremities of the hume- | 


in extending 
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„Authors are . divided as 1 dhe 1 origin 
of the word: Camerarius and Muretus will. have it 
it formed from æſrιννν. crocked: 


with a y. It is 8 we find aſxuaie in Plutarch 3 —_ I 


is written Auel, Varro derives the name ancilia;* as 
ann; and ſuppoſes this denomination given to a kind of + 


to ſay, that the anci/e was round, and . it came hence 
do be denominated” ancile, 5. u. ae of a, and cih, 
cut equally round. Otber etymons are alſo mentioned by 
fr — one from une ea en en — en 
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=D  ANCYLOBLEPHARON, Inviſeatic, or > Aaglttinatio Pa. 
Va iſeaſe wherein the eye-lids are ftuck faſt, or | 
5 r * ether — The cure is by manual eee V. Bibl. 12 


boy Ss Theriace, or Treach of. Anproracuus, | 
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8 ſtrong paſſion to be reunited; and hence that philoſopher de. 


 //ANDROLE 
Athenian were killed by a citizen of ſome other place ; and 


4 


5 5 -: 0 Venict Treach. ; | 
555  ANDROTOMY, or Aus Aron, the anatomy or ait | 


. * 2 * 
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AND. 


a that fell from heave 5 yet | 


were there twelve preſerved; Numa, by the advice, as it is 
of the nymph Egeria, having ordered eleven others, 
perfectly like the firſt,” to be made by Veturius Mamurius ; 
that if any ſhould attempt to Real it, as Ulyſſes did the Pal- 
ladium, they might not be able to diſtinguiſh the true e. 
fltom the falſe ones. 
Theſe ancylia were preſerved in the temple of Aid; and 


were committed to the care of twelve prieſts, or seln inſti- | 
._*  tuted for that purpoſe. | 


| were carried every year, in the month of March, in 
- © proceſſion all around Rome; Bind the thirtieth ay of that 
month they were again depoſited in their place. 


Werts is alſo uſed, in anatomy, for 1 contraction of the 3 


pebrarum, 
ed. L. 2. p. 278. 


ACI sst, „ one that is tongue- | 


tied, or has an impediment in his ſpeech, ailing on a con- 
tractiog of the frænum of the tongue. 


- ANCYLOSIS' , a diſeaſe in the junctures of an un 


body; where the nervous Iquor that ſhould lubricate the 
bones, and make their motions eaſy, growing too thick, 
P up, and as it were cements the bones, and contracts the 
3 
The word dee Ben the Greek aſuvierr, which comes 
; from @ſxvar, a hardneſs, or contraction of a joint. 


ANDABATE, in antiquity, à kind of gladiators, who fought 
_hoodwinked ; having on a fort of helmet that « covered the 
, EY the face. See GLApiaTOR--_. 

hey were called, andabatæ, 


ANDREW. Nnighes of St. dndrew, or the thiltle. | See 
ED k he” le 7 
DREW's Croſs, a badge work in the hat; peop! © 
Scotland, on che day of the feaſt of that ſaint. 2 . 
It conũiſis of blue 5 white ribbands, diſpoſed.i into 2 z croſs, or 


ſaltier; and is intended as a commemoration of the crucifixion : 

of St. Andrew, the tutelary ſaint of Scotland. 18 
_ANDROGYNUS*, or. ANDROGYNOUS, an "hermighrodite, 

or one born with two ſexes, being male and female in che 2 


_ fame perſon. See HER MAPHRODITE. 


of amy, man, and yurn, woman, 2. 4. man. woman. 
| Many of the rabbins are of opinion, that Adam was created 


Eve, only ſeparated thoſe two from each other. V. 
Ben- Ißſracl, Maimonid. Sc. ap. Heidegg. Ht fs Patriarch. 
tem. 1. P. 128. Bag 7 

Plato tells us, that in the beginning certain pebple were 
born double, and with both ſexes ; but that this duplicity of 


Upon which, Jupiter, to tame their pride, 
them into two; but ſo as that each moicty ſtil 


.-. Fives the natural love between the two ſexes. . Conurv. p. 
1185. ed. 1602. 8 5 


The aſtrologers allo give the — andre to ſuch of 


the planets as are ſometimes hot, and ſometimes cold; as | 


and cold and moiſt when near the moon. 
| ANDROIDES „ an automaton, in the figure of a man; 
Which, by virtue of certain ſprings, &c. duly "contrived, walks, 


peaks, and pet forms other external functions of a man. dee ” 


AUTOMATOR. 


, and 8 , form. - 
SE -+ Albertas Ma EP is ate wiring 


madenfamouseniroider. | 
"AxDROLEPSIA, in antiquity.— If an 


ee city refuſed to deliver up the criminal to puniſh- 
ment; it was held lawful to take three inhabitants " that 
. city, and puniſh; the homicide in them.—This the Greeks 


5 | 8164719. ; 
3 of avi, man, and Maj, capie I 


- Some. authors alſo uſe * for reprizals. See Re- 


- PRIZAL. = 


in pharmacy, is a capital alexipharmic dun pofiton ; called 
See TMENIAcA. 


„ 8 8 


| I PANEMOMETER *, a machine wherewith to hne the 
_. ANCYROIDES, a ſeugoud ne; is uſed by ſome writers in nc | 

domy for the proceſs or ſhooting forth of the ſhoulder-bone, ; 

in form of a beak ; otherwiſe called coracoides. 


quaſi aragdr, "a binfirery N 
becauſe they bought mounted. on Ne or out of 
Chariots. 


The word comes from the Greek . ng > 


3 that he was male on one fide, and female | 
on the other; and that he had even two bodies, the one of] 

| a man, and the other of -a_ woman: ſo that God, to ercate | | 
Manafſ. | 8 


members giving them too much ſtrength and vigour, they [. 
became inſolent, and even declared war againſt the gods.— | 
lit each of | 
. retained a 


mercury, which is reputed hot and dry when, N the lun, . 


0 The word is compounded of the Greek, an, ure, man, 


. (called endrolepfia, and the ons clarigatio,- as C= 


A N E 


#t is thus e. "ey in dppoſiiion to rosteny, wich is uſed to d. 
note that of brutes. 
Anatomy is the genus, and. comprehends all difſeQions ; in ge. 
neral, whether of men, beaſts,” or plants; and 8 and 
zootomy are the ſpecies, See ANATOMY, 
ANECDOTES *, Axrzcpota, a term uſed by ſome 2. 
thors, for the titles of Secret Hiſtories; that is, of ſuch a; te. 
late the ſecret affairs and tranſactions of princes; {peaking 
with too much freedom, or too much ſincerity, of the m:y. 
ners and conduct of en in authority, to allow of bein 
made public. 
The word is Greek, annere, 7. J. nien not yet known, 
or hitherto kept ſecret... 
Procopius gives this title to-a book which” he publiſhed again 
Juſtinian, and his wife Theodora; and he ſeems to be the only 
perſon among the antients, who has repreſented princes ſuch 
as they are in | their domeſtic relation.— Varillas has publ.ſheq 
anecdotes of the houſe of Medicis. . 
Auxcnorzs is alſo an appellation given to ſuch works of the 
antients as haye not yet been publiſhed, - h 
In which' ſenſe, M. Muratori gives the name be: Ora 
to ſeveral writings of the Greek fathers, found in the libraries, 
and firſt publiſhed by him. — F. Martene has given a Theſours 
Anecdotarum Novus, in folio, 5 vol. 
ANELE, or Ax IL, the ſame with indigo. 23 El. c. 9. 18 
| ANEMIUS * Purnus, among chymiſts, a wind- furnace ; uſel | 
to make fierce fires for melting. Ge. 
The word is formed of the Greek avs oc, whid. 


ſtrength of the wind. 


IN The word is compounded 10 the Greek enen W, aud 
e rpo, meaſure. | 


The anemomiter is variouſly contrived. In the Philoſophici 
Tranſactions we have one deſcribed, wherein the wind be. 
ing ſuppoſed to blow directly againſt a flat fide, or board, 
-which moves along the graduated limb of a quadrant, the 
number of degrees it advances ſhews the a ads force 
of the wind. 
Molfius gives the are of another, which is a K 
means of fails, ABCD (Tab. Pneumatics, fig. 
+ like thoſe of a wind- mill; which raiſe a "x F 
that, ſtill the higher it goes, receding. farther from the 
centre of motion, by fliding along an hollow arm K M. 
fitted on to the axis of the fails, becomes heavier and 
- heavier, and preſſes more and more on the arm, il 
being a counterpoiſe to the force of the wind on the 
fails, it ſtops the motion thereof. An index, then, MN, 
fitted upon the ſame axis at right angles with de 
arm, by its riſing or falling, points out the ſtrength | 
of the wind, on a plane divided like a_ dial- Waco into 
5 Fe 
M. d'Ons en Bray bas invented” a new anemometer, which 
_ of itſelf expreſſes on paper, not only the ſeveral winds that 
have blown during the ſpace of twenty-four hours, and at 
what hour each began, and ended, but alſo the different 
10 ſtrengths, 905 velocities, of each. 7. Man. Head. Scienc. an, 
p. 1 | 
ANI Nes ® is ſometimes we for A machine invented 
to foretel the changes of the wind. 
' + The word is derived from the Greek arsſos, wind, - 
Fuer nal, I look, or conſider. © 
It has been obſerved, that hygroſcopes wide of cat gut, 
Fe. prove very good anemoſco 9 — ſeldom failing, by the 
turning of the index about, to oretel the ſhifting « of the wind, 
See HyGRoscors. 
The anemoſcope uſed by the antients 8 by Vitruvius's 
_ deſcription of it, to have been intended rather to ſhew which 
way the wind actually blew, than to foretel into which quarte 
it would change. 
Otto de Gueric alſo gave the title anemoſcope to a "machine 
invented by him, i = ory, the change of of the 3 
to fair and rain. 
It conſiſted of a little wooden man, who x ſe and fell in a 
glass tube, as the atmoſphere was more or leſs heavy.—Ac- 
cordingly, M. Comiers has ſhewn, that this ſeas was 
only an application of the common barometer, See Bako- 
METER, V. Merc. gal. 1683. Af. erud. 1684. p. 26. 
ANEURYSM *, AxzURYSMA, in medicine, a ſoft, throb- 
bing, ruddy tumour, occaſioned by a dilatation, or 92 
wound of an artery. ; | 
_  * The word comes from the Greek areupeve, dilato, I dilate, 
Aneuryſm is a diſeaſe of the arteries, in which, either by 
preternatural weakneſs of any part of them, they become ex- 
4 ceflively dilated ; or, by a wound through their coats, the 
blood is extravaſated among the adjacent cavities. 
|  Aneuryſms uſually proceed from an artery being accidentally 
cut, or pricked in bleeding; % or from ſome preternat 
diſtenſion, or obſtruction, or à corroſion of its coats, 22 
V. Mem. Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1732. p. 592 
If an to be cut, the blood guſhes out impe- 
tuouſly, by ſtarts, and is not ealily. ſtopped: and an inflam- 
: 22 and diſcoloration of the part ſucceeds, with: a Nan, 
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Another hiſtory of an aneury/ma of the ſame part we 
7 Mr. 1 in the Philoſoph. Tranſactions. It 
occaſioned by ſome violent . ſhocks the patient re-| - 


Lees ho the article V S888. OE OS e 
The word is derived from ay ev, à veſſel, and x oc, ſpeech, 


the fame is caſe. of a corroſion. of the coats of the artery; 
only in this caſe they are leſs violent, WIRE l 


Ik the blood ceaſe to flow from the wounded artery, and} 


pour itſelf between the interſtices of the muſcles ; recourſe] 

is had to manual 1 which being neglected, the ex- 
trpation of the limb frequently becomes unavoidable.— 
An Aneuryſm, from à diſtention of the canal, is ſeldom 


fatal; though reckoned, when large, incurable ; the chie| 
inconveniencies are, the magnitude of the tumour, and the 


'" pulſation. © | 
Littre gives us the hiſtory 


o 


of an ancury ma of this 


kind, in the aorta; the cauſe whereof. he attributes to an 


extraordinary diminution of the cavity of the axillary 


and ſubclavian. arteries. Hf. de Þ Acad. R. an. 1712.—| 


, 


| have, by 
_ was : | 
ceived on the breaſt, which threw him. into {pitting of 

blood, and ſoon after formed the tumour, whereo 15 
died. Upon diſſection, the aneuryſma was found ſo big, 
that it filled the whole cavity of the thorax on the right 
. NB. 8 0 bo 


incumbrance, forcibly impoſed on perſons, _ | 
Some define angariæ, by perſonal ſervices, which a party is 
compelled to diſcharge in his own perſon, or to ſerve at his 
' awn expence.—Or, ſuch ſervices impoſed on lands, whereby 
a a perſon is obliged to work for another; either with his horſe, 
bis aſs, or the like. e cr en et 
ANGEIOGRAPHIA *, the knowlege, or deſcription, 
of all kinds of antient inſtruments, veſſels, and utenſils, both 
' domeſtic, military, and nautical. © - e 
The word is compounded of æ) ſz:o0v, was, veſſel, and 
Pf, ſeribe, I deſeribeQ. | by 
' Angevography alſo includes the conſideration of the weights, 
- meaſures, &c. uſed by the ſeveral nations. See MEASURE, 
_" WriGHT, VEssEL, &c, _ 5 i 
ANGEIOLOGY *, AncttoLoG1a, in anatomy, the 
- hiſtory, or deſcription, of the veſſels in a human body; e. gr. 
the nerves, veins, and lymphatics.—See Tab. Anat. Part II. 


or diſcourſe. . 


* Angeiology is branch of ſarcology. See SarcoLooy. = 
AN GE 2 a ſpiritual, intelligent ſubſtance ; the firſt in rank 
and dignity mg created beings. | g 85 


The Word angel is not properly a denomination of na- 


ture, but of office; denoting as much as nuntius, meſſen- 
ger, a perſon employed to carry one's orders, or declare 
Dis will.— Thus it is St. Paul repreſents angels, Heb. I. 14. 
where he calls them miniſtring ſpirits: and for the ſame 


_. reaſon the name is given, in the prophet Malachi, c. II. 7. 


tao prieſts; and by St. Matthew, c. XI. 10. to St. John] 
Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, according to the ſeptuagint, 


Baptiſt. 
is called in Iſaiah, c. IX. 6. the angel of the mighty 
council *; 


of office, and not of nature 


ds now commonly taken for the denomination of a particular 
nature. 3 ET | 


o 


And, in the opinion of moſt commentatorsFwe are to under- 
tand this denomination to belong to Chriſt, in ſeveral other 


places of ſcripture; Ravanel ſays, 30, See Gen. XLVIII. 16. 


xod. XXIII. 20. Jud. II. 1. Dan. X. 13. XII. 1. Mal. III. 
t. ee , Re NE e ee e 


The, exiſtence of angels is ſuppoſed in all religions, though 
it is incapable of being proved a priori. Indeed, the antient 


Fadducees are repreſented as denying all ſpirits; and yet the 
Sadducees; openly 


Samaritans and Caraites, who are reputed 
allow them; witneſs Abuſaid, the author of an Arabic Ver- 
ion of the Pentateuch; and Aaron, a Caraite Jew, in his 
comment on the Pentateuch ; both extant in manuſcript in 
the king of France's library. e 
In the Alcoran, we find 


in heaven, and on earth, They attribute exceeding great 
power to the angel Gabriel; as, to be able to deſcend in 
the ſpace 


angel Aſrael, they ſuppoſe, appointed to 
of ſuch as die; and another angel, named Eſraphil, they ſay, 


of judgment. > 3 
The heathen philoſophers and poets were alſo agreed as 
to the exiſtence of intelligent beings, ſuperior! to man; as 

is ſhewn by St, Cyprian, in his treatiſe of the vanity of 

2 8 the denotes of Plato, Socrates, Triſme- 
Siſtus, c. * ; IP 1 2 e Bl 
Some Chriſtian writers, after Lactantius, Luſtit. lib. 1. c. 

xv. allege the energumeni, and the operations of magic, as 


a name, ſays Tertullian, De Carne Chrifti,| 
er. IV. which ſpeaks his office, not his nature. So the 

Hebrew word uſed in ſeripture, for, angel, is alſo a name 
MD; q. d. legate, envoy, mi- 
: niſter : and yet cuſtom has prevailed inſomuch, that angel 


frequent mention of angels, — : 
The Muſſelmans belieye them of different orders or de- 
grees, and to be deſtined for different employments both 


of an hour from heaven to earth; to overturn] 
a mountain with a ſingle feather of his wing, Sc. The 
ce the ſouls] 


With a trumpet ready in his mouth to proclaim the day 5 


- — , ,, 


* 
« +} 


. . in behalf of the opinion, J75. II. contra geiles 
. vi. ' 1 bi . 7 0 "ev 1 
Authors are not ſo unanimous about the nature as about the 
exiſtence of angels. Clemens Alexandrinus believed they tad 
bodles; which was alſo the opinion of Origen, Cæſarius, 
Tertullian, and ſeveral others. Athanaſius, St. Baſil, Sti Gre- 
bonn Nicene, St. Cyril, St. Chryſoſtom, c. hold them to 
be mere ſpirits. 3 | 3 
Eccleſiaſtical writers make an hierarchy of nine orders of 
: * angels.” See Hmm ARCHy, ws | 5 44 = | 
ANGEL is more particularly underſtood of a ſpirit of the ninth . 
| _ loweſt claſs, or order of the hierarchy,” or heavenly 
choir. f "Ya Js © e : 
The ſcripture” makes mention of the devil and his angeln 
We alſo ſay, the fallen angels, guardian angels, &. 
In the apocalypſe, the denomination angel is alſo given to the. 
paſtors of ſeveral churches ; who are called, The angel of the 
Church of Epheſus ; the angel of the church of Smyrna; &ct 
Du Cange adds, that the ſame name was antiently given to 
3 and biſhops; by reaſon of their ſingular ſan- 


% 


| 8 ANGEL is alſo uſed in commerce, for an antient gold coin 
ANGARTIA is uſed, in a general ſenſe, for any burden, or | 


ſtruck in England; ſo called from the figure of: an angel im- 
333 . | 3 n en 
Its value in 1 Hen. VI. was 6s. 84. in 1 Hen. VIII. 75. 6d. 
in 34 Hen. VIII. 8s. in 6 Edw. VI. it was 10s. in 2 Eliz. 
it was 108. and in 23 Eliz. the ſame.— And the half angel, 
or, as it was ſometimes called, the angelet, was the moiety 
of this; and the quarter angelet, proportionable. V. Lownd, 
E. Amend. Silv. Coin, p. 38. ſegg. e 
The angel now ſubſiſts no otherwiſe than as a money of ac- 
count: denoting Wos. 25 „ 
The French have alſo had their angels, demi-angels, and ange- 
lets; but they are now diſuſed, W . 


Fa 
' 


* 
. 


that partakes of, the nature of angelt. See AxEI. 
We ſay an angelical life, &c.—St. Thomas is ſtiled the 
angelical doctor. The angelical ſalutation is called by the Ro- 
maniſts Aue Maria; ſometimes ſimply angelus, or the 

pardon. | | 6.5 | 


The Greeks diſtinguiſh two kinds of monks :: thoſe who pro- 


ANGELIC, or ANGELICAL, ſomething belonging to, or 


or angelical habit. The ſee of Rome has been ſometimes 
| denominated the angelical ſee. 
AnGcxLic Art. See the article Ar. | . AS 
ANGELIC Garment, ANGELICA Veſtis, among our anceſtors, 
was a monkiſh garment; which laymen put on a little before 
their death, that they might have the benefit of the prayers of 
MINES. m 11 fo 0206 rp nt aa ©, 
It was from them called angelica, becauſe they were called 
angeli, who by theſe prayers anime ſaluti ſuccurrebant.— 
Hence, where we read the phraſe monachus ad ſuccurrendum 
in our old books, it muſt be underſtood of one who had put 


þ 


on the habit when he was at the point of death. Dh 
ANGELICA, a medicinal plant, thus named, on account of 
its great virtue as an alexipharmic, or counterpoiſon. 

It is of a ſweet ſmall, and aromatic taſte ; and is loaded with 
a highly exalted oil, and volatile ſalt.— It is reputed cordial, 
ſtomachic, - cephalic, aperitive, ſudorific, vulnerary, reſiſts 
poiſon, .&c. though the chief intention where it is now pre- 

ſcribed among us, is, as a carminative.---Its root is in the moſt . 
eſteem; though the leaves are alſo uſed in diſtillation, SC c. 
The ſeeds have the ſame virtue with the root, and are of a 

,, ern nh IS DO gangs * 
ANGELICA-WATER is one :of the compound waters of the 
| Sos ; thus called from the angelica roots, which are the baſia 

CER e 2 | | 


-  antient Greeks, performed at their feaſts. - : 
It was thus called, from the Greek ay ſea, nuntius, meſſen- 
r; by reaſon, as Pollux aſſures us, the dancers were dreſſed 
in che habit of meſſeng ers. 
ANGELICH, an antient order of knights, inſtituted in 1191. 
by Iſacius Angelus Flavius Cominenus, emperor of Con- 
b ſtantinople. 8 EA f * 4 . 


They were divided into three claſſes ; but all under direction of 
one grand maſter. The firſt were called Torguati, from 
a collar which they wore, and: theſe were fifty in number. 
The ſecond were called the Knights of Fuftice, and were ecele 
ſiaſtics.— And the third were called Knights Seruitors. 
Juſtiniani will have this order to have been inſtituted in the 
year 313. by Conſtantine; and ſuppoſes the occaſion thereof 
to have been the appearance of an angel to that emperor, 
with the ſign of a croſs, and theſe words, in hoc 4 vinces:? 
but, that there wab ſuch a thing as any military order in thoſe 
days, is a mere fable. 1 5 n e 
ſuppoſes them thus called from their yielding an extravagant 
worlkip to angels, and ſuch as 2 to Belau; 83 
Epiphanius derives the name from their holding, that the worſd 
Was created by angels. JFC 
ANGERONALIA, .in antiquity, ſolemn feaſts, held by the 
Romans, the 21ſt of December, in honour of or 


convincing proofs thereof. St. Thomas produces other con- 


_ 


Angeronia, the goddgls of patience and filence, SD 
1 2 e Peſtus 


feſs the moſt perfect rule of life are called monks of the great 


ANGELICA, Ayſear, was alſo a celebrated dance among the 
5 


ANGELIC1 were alſo a ſe& of antient heretics—S | St. Augu tine 


ANG 


* 


OE lus by Maciobius; 4 
L x. c. 10. Ja Mok E Mg {quinaney 3 cur 
- + fuppole the have been thus denominated, by rea- 
+ tn the ove? that diſeaſe, Others 1 ſe it * 
e 
. . 10 A uce it 1 angeo, 


Fe floſs un being reputed the goddeſs of dene, 


ANGINA ®, in medicine, an inflammation db the Muftles 
| , een an acute fever, dif- 
wing, and danger ſuffocation. 
word is derived immediately. from the Latin ange, I] NI 
a forined of the Greek ayx«, falco, Hrangulo. 
c 
. LU wy rev the perture or mutual in 
- clination of two: lines, which met, and form an ongle in 
Le wy ag 
Such is the angle BAC (Tab. Geometry, fig: 91), formed by 
: AR and AC, meeting in the point A. The lines 
| AB, and AC, are called the legs of the angle; and the point 
of interfedtion, the vertex. 


t the vertex, or point, as A; and ſometimes 


þy tees L, that of the Vertex. being in the middle, a 


AC. 

af. an whereby. its quantity is expreſſed, 
CR bs Tens Ah any 
NT Ew A HAN See 


diſtinguiſned b the ratio of the RE? Yet 
ſubtend, to the circumfgrence of the whole 


Z 
5 


4 


15 . 


is ſaid to be of fo many degrees 2s are the degrees of 
9 <F 


Ace fimilar arches, A B and P E. fe. 87. 
circumferences; and 


175 


— — 
; two angles ACB, and DCE, are equal : and therefore 
: S ˙ n 
e ee ee eee. 
þ by it to the periphery ; it does not matter what 
radius that arch is deſcribed wichal: but the meaſures of 
„„ 


- legs be eicher produced 
or diminiſhed. And thaw in ſimilar angles, and in ſimilat 
5 the homologous or correſponding * *angles are alſo 
eq 

The pee of angle is un operation of great uſe and g. 


: 1 A 


o. 


CLE, and CsRCUMFERENCE.—And thus, an- 


1 


navigation, geography, aſtronomy, Sc. 
— chiefly „ "this purpoſe are quadrants 


has invented a new and excellent inſtrument] 
for taking angles, uſeful where che motion of the object, 


ANG 
N are bot 5 various kinds and denominations.—- 
With ri to the form of their legs, they are divided ; into 
Redilinear, Curvilintars, and Mixe 
Reitilinear, or ri 978 -Axcts, is that whoſe legs are both 


right lies: as B AC (Tab. Geometry, fig. 91.). 
3 ANGLE is 1 2 whoſe ey are both of 70 


alt, * Mixtilinear At x, is that, one of whoſe ſides 
is a right line, and the other a curve. 
With regard to their quantity, angles are again divided into 
' right, acute, obtuſe, and oblique. 
ANGLE is that formed by a line falling perpendicularly | 
— another; or that which ſubtends an arch of 90 es. 
uch is the angle K L M (fig. 93.) 
The meaſure of a right angle, therefore, is a quadrant of 2 
2 and conſequently right angles are equal to each 
other, 
Acute ANGLE is that which is les than a angle, or than 
Ob A 28 WP. than a righ a4 x 
tuſe ANGLE is that greater a right angle, or whoſe mea- 
ſure exceeds 90 441 D. 


Obligue ANGLE is a common name both for acute and obtuſe 


ngles. 
ith regard to their nen in reſpect of each other, angle; 


7 * into contiguous, adjacent, vertical, A, and 


Canty 5 ANGLEs, are ſuch as have the ſame vertex, 

77 75 ne ren and H GI 
1105. 94. | 
acent _ is that made by producing - one of the 
2 of another angle.— Such is the angle AEC (fig. 86.), 
made by Producing leg E D, of the angle AED, 
to C. 


'Two adjacent angles, * and 55 or any other number of 
angles made on the ſame point E, over the ſame right 
bike CD, are together e if 1 two right ones; and 3 
ſequently to 180%. —And hence, one of two conti 
angles being given, the other is likewiſe given; as 

the complement of the former to 180%. 

Hence alſo, to meaſure an inacceffible angle in a 10% 
taking an adjacent acceſſible angle, and  ſubtraQin 
quantity thereof from 1807, the remainder i is the angle 
w_ 

A all the ante *, J, 0, E, Se. made around a given 
point E, are equal to four right ones; and therefore all 
make 3600. 
Vertical ANGLEs are thoſe whoſe: legs are continuations of 
each other—Such are the angles o and x (fig. 86.). 
If a right line A B, cut another, CD, in E, the ver- 
tical angles x and a, as alſo y and E, are equal.—And 
hence, if it be required to meaſure, in a field, or any other 
place, an inacceffible angle, x; and the other vertical an- 
gle, be acceſſible; | this latter may be taken in lieu of 
rmer. 
Alternate Axes. See ALTERNATE.—Such. are the angles 


x and y — 36.) N 
The alternate alternate angles y and x are equal. See Orpourre 


— 


dor any circumſtance c 
_ Inſtruments, 


| — V. Phil. Trunſ. Ne 420. p. 147. item, N. 425. 


8 wes e the quantity n AncLE.—1%, On paper. 
a onde; e oC” the 


7 O (Tab. Surveying, fie. 20); ſo that the radius 
: degree ſheun in they - 


- the centre of a 
© p lie on one of the 
arch, by the other leg of the angle, 
required. To do the ſame 8 75 a line of 
Cronr. | © 1 
by On the 
4. gr. a ſemicircle (fig. 16.), in 
n lie e 
ee 


2 en e 2 — 


will give the angle 


wh 


of the angle, 


and the latter, by fall 

2 plumbet from the centre of the inſtrument. Then, 

1 ag turned this way and that, 

till r. a matłk placed at the 

Z credo her pe ol yours or lg 

ee ſhews the quantity of the 
ang 


"# ke the with theodol table, 
0 angle « quadrant, ite, -plain 


CDI 


. 
1 


| | "To bill » given engl, 


4 HIK — 


an unſteadineſs in the common 
obſervations difficult or 


chords, ſee 


noni — Place A fronts Meant, 
1 


e vertex, — The is obtained] 
fights F and G, towards a mark 


_ | 
e ANGLES. dee Orrosrrx. Such are 1 and y, and allo x 


Z and 
External "Ore: are the "TE of any A led figure made 


without it, by producing all the ſides ſeverally. | 
All the external angles of an 7 2 figure, taken together, are equal 
to four right angles: and the external angle of a triangle is 
equal to both the internal and oppoſite ones, as is demonſtra- | 
. ted b Eudid, lib. 1. prop. 32. 
nternal ANGLES are the angles — by the fide of any right- 
lined figure within. 
The ſum of all the internal b of any right-lined figure | 
is equal to twice as many right angles as the figure hath ſides, 
excepting 0s This is eaſily demonſtrated from Euclid, 
lib. „ 
The . angle is demonſtrated to be equal | to che inter- 
nal oppoſite one; and the two internal oppolite ones are equal 
to two right ones. 
Homblogous 'ANGLEs are ſuch angles. i in two figures, as retain 
the ſame order from the firſt, in both figures. 
Axor at. a: Pepe is an angle vrhoſe Vertex and legs 40 all 
terminate in the periphery of a, circle Such is the angle 


EFG Cz 
Riv reg ro DO ENS ERS SY 


bery 

{4994 is demonſtrated by Euclid, that all the angles in the 
_ ſame ſegment are equal to one another; that is, any 
. angle E G, is equal 60 any angle EF G in the fame ſeg- 
torn (dw beg the. periphery, or inthe 

at or in the is compre- 
| Gan] donde bermeon tvs chore EF and Þ Dr and hands on he 
arch E D. See Chonxd, Cc. 


i the r in half the concave arch E 


- The meaſure of an ang eee 


W 
e 


- 


: ANGLE in 4 Semicircle is an angle in a ſogment of a circle, 


' - meaſure is a quadrant of a circle; and therefore is a right angle. 


| {fe 43.) See CONTACT. 
he 


bola's of higher kinds be deſcribed to the fame axis and 


Plane ANGLES are thoſe we have hitherto been ſpeaking of: 
which are defined by the inclination of two lines in a plane, | 


Spherical ANGLE is the inclination of the planes of two great 


ANG 


ANG 


it Hanh, e dreBien . kid essen Rie- Boch h üs 


its legs. 


vhoſe baſe is a diameter thereof. | 
It is demonſtrated by Euclid, that the anghe i in a ſemicircle is 
_ a right one; ina ſegment g reater than a ſemicircle, it is leſs 


than a right one; and in a ſegment leſs than a ſemicircle, is 


than a ri ght one. 
1 angle 2 a ſemicircle ſtands on a ſemiciecle; its 


ANGLE at the centre is an angle whoſe vertex is in the centre of 
- acircle, and its | terminated in the periphery thereof. — 
Such is the angle CAB (N. 95.) 
The angle at the centre is comprekended between two radi 
and its meaſure is the arch B C. 
Euclid demonſtrates, that the angle at the centre BAC is 
double of the angle BD C, ſtanding on the ſame arch B C:— 
And hence, half of th arch BC is the meaſure of the angle 
at the periphery. ' 
Hence alſo, two or more ans HLI, and HMI (fe. 
97-), ſtanding on the ſame or equal arches, are always 


equal. 


| 


| 


angle ARB 


b. Mechanics, fig. 47. ); which ĩs N - 
ed between ** line of direction op * Projectile A R, = 


the- horizontal line AB. 


ys of Incidence is that made by the line of direRion of 


inging body, in the point of contact. —P Such is the 
— * DCA (fig. 350 

ANGLE 0 
the reflected body, in the point of contact from which it re- 

x bounds.—Such is ah; angle ECF. ot 7 
NGLE, in optics. — Viſual, or Optic an the tngl included 
between the two rays drawn from the two extremè points of 


Objects ſeen under the ſame; or an equal angie, muſt always 


appear equal. | 
ANGLE 0 of the Interval, of two places, is the angle ſubtended 
by two lines ditected from the eye to thoſe places. 
ANGLE of Incidence, in catoptrics, is the leſſer angle, made 
by an incident ray of light, with the plane of a ſpeculum; 
or, if the ſpeculum be concave br convex, with a tan- 


ANGLE without the centre, HIK; is that whoſe vertex K is 
not in the centre, but its legs HK and IK are III: in 
the -periphery. | 
The meaſure of an angle without the centre is half of 
„ ee and L M, whereon it and its vertical K d 

d 


gent 3 the point of incidence —Such is the angle AB D 
g. 26.) 
4 incident ray, AB, makes two angle, the one 
acute, ABD, the other obtuſe; ABE ; though ſometimes 
_ right:—The lefler of ſuch angles is the angle of in- 
cidence. - 


ANGLE f Contats is that made by the arch of a circle and alAncLE of Incidence; in didptrics; is the angle ABI (fig. 56. ); 


tangent in the point of contact. — Such is the angle H LM. 
angle of contact, in a circle, i is pros by Euclid to 


made by an incident ray, AB, with a lens or other refracting 


"ſurface, HI 


e ANGLE of Hades | is the angle ABD; contained between 


leſs than any right-lined angle: but from hence it does not} an incident ray, AB, and the Axis of incidence, DB. See 


- follow, that the angle of contact is of no quantity, as Pele 


tarius, Mn ex and ſome others, have imagined. V. Wall JAnGLE e 
PI ir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that if the Reflected ANGLE; 

| (fig. on, ) be a cubic parabola, the angle of con- ANGLE of Refrattion, 
- tat, where the ordinate DF is in the ſubtriple ratio of the Refratted ANGLE, . 


 MAlgeb. p 


ce TH 


Axis, &c: 


Reflexion, eswe See REFLECTION. 


Fin dioptrics. See REFRACTION. : 


abſciſſe AD, the angle BAF, contained under the tangent} ANGLE, in aſtronomy.—ANGLE of communication. See Com- 


AB in its vertex, and the curve, is infinitely greater than 
the circular angle of contact BAC; and that, if other para- 


vertex, whoſe abſciſſes A D are as the ordinate DF, DFs, 
DF, Sc. you will have a ſeries of angles of contact going 
on infinitely, of which any one i is infinitely greater than that 
next before it. | 
ANGLE 0 of” a Segment is that made by a chord with a tan- 
gent, in the point of contact. — Such is the angle MLH 


2. 43.) 


X demonſtrated by Eucld, that the angle VL C is equal 


to any angle MaL i in the alternate ſegment Ma L. | in all points of the earth's annual orbit. By means of this in- 
for the Effects, e Relations, &c. of ANGLEs, when clination, ſuch inhabitants of the earth as live beyond 459 0 
' combined into Triangles, Quadranglet, and polygonous Figures, | latitude have more of the ſun's heat, taking all the year 

fee TRIANGLE, n kk, PARALLELO- round; and thoſe who live within 45. have bet leſs of his 8 
GRAM, Pol rcon, FrouRe, Ge. | than if the earth always moved in the equinoQial. 
Equal Ax LES. Se ol EQUAL. ANGLE of Longitude is the angle which the circle of a ſtar's 
Similar ANGLES. 180 e the articles SIMILAR, ' longitude makes with the meridian, at the your” of the 


ANGLES are again divided into plane, ſpherical, and file 4 


meeting in a point. 


. MUNICATION. 
ANGLE of Elongation, or, ANGLE at the earth. 
Parallactic ANGLE. See PARALLACTIC Angle. 
ANGLE. at the Sun, the Inclination is the 


from the ecliptic PC, is ſeen from the ſun. 
ANGLE of the Eaft. Bee Nonacadimar. 
ANGLE of Obliquity, of the ecliptic. See OxLirrr, atid 
.EclieTIc. 


of the ecliptic, is 239, 30'; and remains inviolably the ſame 


ecliptic. 


See Right ASCENSION. 


Circles of the ſphere. xi 


The meaſure of a ſpherical angle is the arch of a great 2 ANGLEs, i 


at right angles to the planes of the great circles formin 


angle intercepted between them. r the properties of ſphe - 


rical angles, ſee SPHERICAL \ Angle. 


Solid Axcrt is the mutual inclination of more than two planes, 


in a point, and not contained in 
e meaſure, properties, Sc. of ſolid 


or plane angles, me 
_ the: ame plane, For 
angles, ſee SoLtD A 2 
e alſo meet with . leſs: uſual forts of angles among ſome] 
5 as, 
Horned ANGLE, "angulus cornutus, that made by a right line, | 
whether a tangent of ſecant, with the 4 of a circle. 
Lunilar ANGLE,» angles lumularis, is that formed by the in- 
terſection of tuo curve lines; be one concave, and the aw | 
. convex. See LUNE.. 

Cifid ANGLE, atzgules i is the i inner angle male by 
two ſpherical convex lines interſeQting « each other. See: Qs 
..SOID.. 


SISTRUM. . 


Palecoid ANGLE, angulus f lid, in chat in figure of a hat- . 


Chet. See PeLECOIDES. 


Angue, in trigonametry: Ses TRIANGLE, and Taicons-| 


METRY. 
For the fines, tangents, - and ſecants of angles, ſee: Siu, 
TAnvokxr, and SECANT. 
NGLE, in mechanics. A 
hended between the lines 


eden of two conſpiring forres, 
See DIR ECT ION. 


n of lee that wre! botwoen n the lines | 


* 


| Sifroid ANGLE, angulus urid, js thtin figure of a ſiſirum. [4 


of Diredtis fon, is that e | 


; 7 = 


{ 
þ 


AXGLE, i in nav .— ANGLE of the Rhumb, or Loxodromic 
ANGLE, - See RHums, and LoxoprRomMy. - 

in fortification, are underſtood of thoſe formed by 

. lines uſed in fortifying, or making a place de- 

Theſe are of two ent real, and inaginary.— Rea angles 

are thoſe which actually ſubſiſt and appear in the works. — 


Such are. the flanked angle "the angie of the epaule, angle of | 


the flank,” and the re- entering angle of the counter ſcurp. Ima- 
ginary or occult angles are thoſe Sith are only ſubſervient to 
the conſtruction, and which ſubſiſt no more after the fortifi- 
cation is drawn.— Such are the "angle 's 


— > — — 


Nouv. Ecol. milit. p. 36. and 38. 


erz of, or at, the Centre, is the angle formed at reger 
of the polygon, by two ſemidiameters drawn thither the | 
Sch iv the | 


the two neareſt extremities! of ” polygon. Sch 
angle CKF (Tab. Fortificat. 


Reflexion b Wo made by the line of direction of 


an object to the centre of the pupil. Such is the angle ABC 
( (Te. © Optics, fig. 69.), comprehendedb etween the rays AB, | 


ngle RSP (Tab. 
Aſtronomy, figi 2.5.); under which the diſtance of a planet P, 


Ide angle of inclination of the axis of the earth; to the axis 


AxGua of right Aſcenſion is de angle which ths ride" of 4 
— ens" aſcenſion makes with the meridian at the pole of 
E world | 


the centre; angle of © 
the 2 » flanking angle, ſaliant angle of the" drags u. hl 7 


AxGLs of the Circumferente i 25 mixt angle made _— arch es 


drawn from one gorge to the other. 


of the counterſcarp, zee dae ths ane of he 
curtin,. 


AnGL 'of the Cartin, or of the Flank, is ther made by, or 


contained between, the curtin-and the flank; ſuch is the 


angle BAE. 
ANGLE 


with another. 

Diminiſbed ANGLE is the ang 
of the exterior ſide of 
baſtion.—Such N 


8 Ae 
| 2 : t . i 


. a ; _ A, | 
on * 1 +. 5 1 * 4 Y b > . 


P 


NGLE of the Counterſcarp is that made by the ts: —_ 


the 8 ＋ 1 the ther Defence, is the al 5 
[1 3 the interſection of f the two. -complements one 


c mae * 75 5 
* polygon. . face 
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N N or ANGLE e the Tenaille is that 


' ANGLE flanking inward is the angle Cl, made by the fank- 


9 Ancie j ſome called the Aufi if the Baſtion, is the 


1 il hat formed by the fk and the 


ANGLE of 1 the Tenaille, or the nd flanking angle, called alſo 


AncLrs 
diers nnn files terminate. See Bar- 


lution very e- among 


Axdlzs, in aſtrology 


ANGLICANÆE Gutte 


ANGLING, Me art of catching fiſh, by means of a rod, with|| 


ANGLING. 
ANGLingG: Line is either made of hair, twiſted; in of Ak 


ANG/ 


* the P th  GHM, ward tab 
2 bare ecken arte 


Aer the Rl. or Shoulder, > tht formed b -the flank 
and the. face vf the baſtion. — Such is the an 1 


AneLk 'of tbe. interior Figure i is the angle 85. bs in H, | 


the centre of the baſtion, 9 7 meeting in the innermoſt 
GH and 


made by the two raſant lines of defence, i. e. che two faces 
of the baſtion when prolonged. 


D ee 


angle BCS, made by the two faces of the baſtion, BC, CS; 
. the outermoſt part of the baſtion, and that moſt ex- 


to the enemy s batteries, and therefore by ſome called 
of. the 


ANGLE forming the Flank is that conſiſting of one dank, and 
one demi - 


ANGLE. forming the Face, is that compoſed of one flank an 


one face. 


ANGLE: „ Soon the Triangle, in fortification, - is half the angle of 


the poly 
AncLs.of the Meat is that. made before the curtin, where it], 
| terſected. 


is in 


 Re-entering, or  Re-entrant; ANGLE, is that whoſe vertex is] 


turned inwards, towards the place. 


* ANGLE | is that which advances its point toward the : | | 


the angle of the moat, or the dead angle, is made by the two 
lines fichant in the faces of the two baſtions, extended till 


they meet in an angle towards the — en- t 


its point in towards the work. | 
AncLE of a Wall, in architecture, is the point or corner 
where the two ſides or faces of a wall meet. Fs 


of < -Bactokas, "is the” milltary arts cane. hale fol] 


'TALION. 


Tue el of a. battalion are ſaid to be bleed, when] 


te ſoldiers at the four corners are removed, ſo that the 
— ſquare battalion becomes © : this was an evo- 


antients 9 now 
diſuſel. f 
Anus, 3 are es of the canthi, - or cor- 


n ao e ee 0. 


That next the noſe is called the great or internal, au chat 
towards the temples, the 42 or external angle or canthus. 
_ See.CanTHvs. ” eq 

dene certain houſes. of 1 or 
ſcheme of the heavens. Thus the horoſcope of the kult 
houſe is termed the an e eaſt. \ 

the article Gurra. 

ANGLICANUS Suder. See the article SUDOR. 
Wn a word, or phraſe, in the 


and ExnGL18H. 
a line, hook, and bait, fitted thereto. 


. by thorqugh an- 
ſuch as, not to wear any white or ſhining apparel, but. 
Tky colour: to invite the fiſh to the 


>cloathed i in a dark 
place intended for angling, by caſting in, from time to time, 


proper foods, as boiled corn, worms, and mee to keep| _, Gem of the where? 
of ground malt; or ſinking a box of worms, with al holes 
for them to creep ſlowly out at, &c. To draw ſalmon or 
trout together, they uſe a compoſition of fine clay incorpo- 4 


nutrition, and viv 


; Hence that of the poet. 


them together in the time of angling, by 


rated with blood, and malt ground. 

J0o learn what bait is beſt for an fiſh at any time; after 

2 one, they ſlit his gills, und- et out. the ſto- 
thus find we th he laſt fed on. 

The ſeveral methods of angling for ſalmon, trout; carp, 1 


perch, pike, dace, gudgeons, roach, flounder, -&c. ſec un- 
der the articles Salmon-E 1$H1NG, vi 97 "NI — 


ANGLING ah See the article FIG Hh. 1 
bok. See the article FIsHING THEE” 


— * 
de ee e WIE EY VISIT en OT 


or the Indian weed. The beſt colours are the nel, white, 
and grey; the two laſt pag 3 5 8 the firſt for mud- 
Tour ones. Nor is the 


ann, ſoot, and Jace. « ee youll | 


5 e 
| ANGLING Rod. See * i 0 Rad: 
I . they obſerve, aſter —.— kuck a He fit, to 
the rod bent; which will hinder him from running to 
the utmoſt of the rod- line, by e he; ——4 be 
enabled to bre: OG. ere hook, OG en twigs 


idiom; or a 


manner of ſpeech peculiar to the Engliſh tongue. See IDIoM, 


OS + 


r 


green deſpifable: this co-| 


is given artificially, . the hair in a liquor what of their nature; and becomes of a peculiar | kink'= 


— 


. 8 \ 
L..F 


ANGVINEAL peel. e HypznnoLa, and 


CuRve. 


|ANGULAR,- ſomething chat relates bi, ot hath, angles. Ste 


ANGLE, 


* Angular objects at a diſtance appeat round; the little in 
lities diſappearing at a much leſs diſtance than the bulk 7s 


8 Mation is a compound kind of motion, wherein the 


' moveable both flides and revolves at the ſame tine. 
5 is the motion of the wheel of a coach, or other ve- 
icle. 


The phenomena, &c. of ſuch motion, he accounted for un- 


der the article RoTa Ariſtotelica. 


Acute ANGULAR' Sefton. 1 Acory. | 
ANGULAR Capital. APITAL, 
ANGULAR Column. s the articles 1 5 
AXGULAR Neche. Nick 


ANGULAR Motion, in aſtronomy, is 2 increaſe of the diſtance 


between any two planets, revolving wü any body as the 


common centre of their motion. 

The quantity of this motion is expreſſed b two right lines, 
{vo from the ſaid centre to the revolvuſ bodies; which 
will open wider, and conſequently the angle will grow 


greater, as the revolying bodies part farther and farther from 


one another. 
ANGUSTICLAVIA*, or AnGusTus CLAvvs, in anti- 


quity, a tunica, embroidered with little purple ſtuds, worn 
| by the knights. 


* The word is compounded of anguflus, narrow, {mall ; and 


clawus, nail or ſtud: in regard thoſe ornaments were ſmaller 
in this garment than in the Laticlavia, which was worn by 
the ſenators. 


ANHELITUS* hanifies 4 hortnels and. thickneſs: of 


breath : as in. an, aſthma. See RESPIRATION, and 
ASTHMA. 


»The word is 1 formed of the verb anbels, 1 puff and 


blow. 

1ANIL, 5 in natural hiſtory, the ſhrub from whoſe leaves and 
ſtalks indigo is prepared. See InDico. 

ANIMA“, a foul; whether rational, ſenſitive, or e 
See 1 
»The word is pure Latin, formed of the Nek &1 G0, ven- 

tus, wind, or breath. 
Ae Articulorum is a 3 3 mes given to her- 


modactyls; on account of their efficacy in daggers of the 
joints. See HexMoDaAcTYL, 


JANIMA Hepatis, ſoul of the liver; a term applied = the * 


its uſe in di rs of that part. 
It is more uſi 


y prefered. under. the name of vitriolum 
martis. 


ANIMA Mundi, 7. 4. foul of the world, or of the univerſe, 
denotes a certain pure, ethereal ſubſtance or ſpirit, diffuſed, 
according to many of the antient . through the 


maſs of the world, informing and uniting the di- 
vers parts thereof into one * W 2 organical, and vital . 
body or animal. + | 


Plato. treats at large of the CN Ts z00pr, in his Timeus; and 


is even ſuppoſed to be the author of the dogma: : yet are in- 
terpreters much at a loſs about his meaning. Ariſtotle, how- 
| ever, taking it in the. common and obvious ſenſe, ftrenuouſly 


oppoſes it. 

Seranus, on Plato's Dann explalit this doQrine thus: 
Our philoſo er will have the univerſe Coy e erpur, 
conſiſting of body and ſpirit; the ſpirit he makes to be that 

© analogy, or ſymmetry, whereby things of different nature 


In which ſenſe the anima mundi ſignifies as much as 


Others will have the anima mundi to ſignify I know not what 
3 virtue, or vivific heat, infuſed into the chaos, and 


eminated 5 its whole * for the 8 
cation thereof. of 


. Jgneus &ft ollis vigor, & cli a. M An. bo 790. 
Others ſuppoſe Plato, by his anima mundi, to have 
meant God, or the ſpirit of God; and to have taken the 


agen, 22255 The vie err moved on cond? mand * 


The modirn Platoniſts n their man s anima n 
by a certain univerſal, ethereal ſpirit,” which in the hea- 


any 


g elementary bodies, an 
—— with all the minute atoms thereof, it aſſumes ſome- 


e e hg 
iritus intus ali 6, tatoſque inf a N. 5b Mt bo: 
ens agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore ee, 2 

They add, that this anima mundi, which more ll 
22 in the celeſtial regions as its proper ſeat, moves and 


heavens. in ſuch * h 
| gorerns the in fe er 48 that the = 


4 "Pp 5%, 1 5 
1 Py 5 { 6 


: | | | | 13 
: ; f 
* f be 
z : 


hh: Pod 2 22 bi 
* 
* * 


miſts to the {al martis, ſalt of iron or ſteel; on account of 


© are amicably aſſociated i in the grand compages of all * | 


hint from Moſes, who, in his account of the firſt days 


=_ __ perfectly pure, as retaining its prop nature; 5 
pervadih ' intimately - 


. 


— 
— 


tte fame ſpirit: for that this anima, being che primary ſource 
whereof various kinds of things were framed conformable to 


8 The notion of an alle mundi is by moſt of themb: 
dern philoſophers; though are th 


and the ſecret powers of bodies. 


do moſt of che uſes and intentions of Plato's anima mundi; 


Some later philoſophers in the place of theſe ſubſtitute fire;| 
All the parts of ſpace.” 


bot „in ſome 'meaſure, che workman with his work, 


ae hoc quo continemur, & unum 4 


5 va ot 


3 Ward. 
ANIMAL *, a be „ which, beſides the po of growing, 
_ Increaſing, and producing its like, which Po like 


8 es is further . with ſenſation, and ſpontaneou 


Nor can any 


JI NA 


licking faſt to the ſame ſubject: but on this princi 


3 nouriſhment, not at the mouth, but 


| vos I 


Gender firſt 3 Fu * from the fecundity off 


of life, « every-where breathed a ſpirit ike iel, hy virtue 


the divine ideas. 


M. du 

t reaſon, for the 3 
4 707 much like it. Thus the Peripatetics have recourſe to 
5 celeſtial influxes, in order to account for the origin of forms, | 


inks, without any 
of them admit ſomething] 


The Carteſians have their ſubtile matter, Which anſwers 


E 1 ſuppoſed to flow from the ſun, and the other hea- 

bodies, and to be diffuſed through all the parts 
e be the ſource or principle of all motion, 
Ee. | 


and others a ſubtile elaſtic ſpirit 'or medium diffuſed through 


The principal thing objected, on the Chriſtian ſcheme, 
* againſt Plato's doctine of the anima mundi, is, that it 
mingles the Deity too much with the creatutes; con- 


; wy this, as it were, à part of that, and the ſeveral 
ions of the e ſo many arts of the > pay 
Yet is the ſame principle aſſert Seneca, Ppiſt. 


| gjus ſumus, & membra —— b 
'An1MA Pulnonum, was uſed for crocus, or ſaffron; by reaſon 

t uſe in diſeaſes of the we 
ANI RSION * ſometimes ſignifies correction; and] 
8 3 remarks or obſervations made on a book, 2 and 


| 


ject, by way of criticiſm. _ 


1 W of oe La borer, kad 
e F 


* The wo is derived —— he Latin anime, ſoul ; and lie- 
' _ - rally denotes ſomething endued with a foul. ' 

An enimal, reſpect being only had to the body, {gee the foul, 
may be 8 be an organical body, con- 
_ fiſting 1 and juices, and taking in the matter of its 
75 — called a mouth; whence it is conveyed 
into another Alles the inteſtines, into which it has roots im- 
planted, whereby it draws in its noutiſhment, after the man- 
ner of plants. 


Acco to. this > ogy an avis! is diſtinguiſhed from 


„Deus. Ft a | | 


| Pliny relates, that in Africa the 
various and ch 


I. 8. c. 16. But 


2 ſofſil, e e e and from a vegetable 
by this, that it has roots within ee a plant ha 
them without itſelf. . _ 
A In effect, the inteſtines of an animal are, in reality, no more 
dan its earth, or the body it adheres to; into which it ſends 
5 eee e eee 
tze matter of its life and increaſe | 
An animal is better defined i ts mouth than. its heart; 
fince we do not know whether the whole tribe have ſuch a 
part; for as ſeveral have ſixteen hearts, particularly the filk- 


| worm, and ſome even ſixty, i 


none at all. 
general Ane finmntinct be fie road 
the brains, the lungs, or the like, fince we know of many 
8 
: genuine characteriſtic, then, of an animal is, tobe fres 
and at large with reſpect to the ſudject it derives its nouriſh- 
ment from: for every thing is taken in by the mouth; and 
che mouth does not adhere to any thing: whereas all plants 
are connected, in ſoine manner or other, e 
frurniſbes them food. | 
_ Henceit follows, that a fetus, while it remains in the mo- 
. ther's womb, is a real plant; as being connected by the fu- 
+, niculus umbilicalis. to the {placenta and by the placenta to 
the uterus, from whence it receives its nutriment.—If it did 
not derive its food by the ſaid funiculus, but by its mouth, it 
were an animal; and if it dow it by bod, it would be f 
. 'zoophyte, or animal. | 
Some have defined animals from their Pe ten, 25 being 
| capable of ſhifting from place to place; and plants, from 


— 


- 


289 have mouths and ſtomachs to 
- in their Fay and 


If, as is ſaich that anomalous creature breathes,”and receives its 

by the anus; the part 

„ ee head, though without either eyes, cars, 
Gs 2 0 any other 0 1 oo a 8 988 

HAM B. wn | 


Lido . \ a 


ANI. 5 


may call its ad is an immoveable part; 1 faſtene 

one of the ſhells, fo that it eanfot ſeek for food, but the : 
muſt come to ſeek it. This food is water, which, as the 

| ſhells „ enters in at the anus of the muſſel, which 

at the ſame time; and paſſing thence into certain canals, 

tween the inner ſurface of the ſhell, and the outer furface of of 

the animal, is ſaid to be wy thence” into its mouth, 
ler certain motion, Which animal” can produce * 


We chooſe therefore, with Dr. Tyſon, to fix the n 
of an animal in a ductus alimentalis, i. e, a gula, ſto- 
a and inteſtines : all which make bue one continued 


All animals, according to the moſt probable and received 
opinion, come from eggs, and ate chere incloſed, as it 
were in epitome, till the ſeed of the male penetrate. their 
1 and ſtretch them, ſo as "ty become yeuy for 
t : 

There then enters into theit veſſels A chylous juice ; which, 
being p puſhed forwards by the ſpirits, citculates through the 
whole habit of the little body, nouriſhes and dilates it by 
little and little, and thus produces what we call growth. 
This circulation, repeated ſeveral times, refirles and at- 
tenuates the juices, till” at length they become of a red 
colour, and are converted into what we call blood. — This 
natural operation bears a great reſemblarice to ſeveral 
chymical es, by which, in atten and diſſolv- 
ing oily or abe ſubſtances, they aſſume a ted co- 


The neben mam finder the! 6 ies off 
n and . him, a reaſonable animal eas 5 
Cs an Ae N 


1 


to itrationals. 
ſometimes, a ſerious conſideration and hare: on * ſub “ 


» » Man, fa Man, ſays Lifter as very 2 an animal as 
25 mo of his actions are e into x. ih : 

2 e the principles which cuſtom and education 
* . ſuperinduced. Fourn. to Paris, | 

wuguſtine relates, that a great man eee ee 
his time extended that prohibition of f the law, Thou ſhalt not 
Kill, to all animalt: they ded their opinion on ſome paſſ- 
ſages of ſcripture wherein God ſpeaks of animals as if they 
had ſome principle of reaſon; declaring that he will! require 
the blood of man at the hand of beaſts, Gen. c. ix. addi 
in the ſame place, that he makes a covenant not only wi 


man, but with every living creature. 
ſpecies of animals are 


angeable; for that the great ſcarcity of water 
bringing all ſors of derte to the fame | 4 to drink, 
es often mix with the females of other ſpecies * 
W W proverb in Greece, that 
Africa was always 2 ſome new momſter.— Hiſt. Nat. 
is no-ways  watranted by the obſer- 
. e brd acco to Dr. Shaw, the 
nary courſe of things is much the as 
Ons each ſpecies, 'b much the lame in ne, 
inviolably to itſelf. If we except the mule and the 
2 which are procreated from animals under the di- 
rection of minkind, and not p leſt to themſelves, few, 


if any, inſtances can be produced in favour of the antient 


| porch Semper aliguod novi Hen afferre—V. Shaw. | 


av. p. 261. 


ANIMALS are ordinarily divided: into terreſtrial, aquatic, . 


tile, amphibious, inſects, &c. 


Terreflrial animals, are either quadrupeds, or reptilel.— Qua- 


' rupeds have eicher the feet clov oven, as the bullock; or. in- 
tire, as the horſe; or divided into ſeveral toes or claws, as 


the dog, lion, &c. The other diviſions will be found under 


the words Fisn, Bix p, e. 


For a general 89 kinds 3 5 
ſhall here ſubjoin Mr. Ray's ſcheme. 
Animals are either, 


[ ba that is, ſuch as have blood, which breathe either 


„5 


L 


have either 


Terreſtrial, as quadrupeds. | . ; 
iparous, as birds. 


] Hh reve inthe hear = figs wr nod 


ſexpents. 


and meſenteric, veins to receive it,, 
and ſometimes can even.move from place to place on.occaſion;]. 
Indeed, muſlels ſeem an exception from the former definition / 


Gills, as all fanguineous fiſhes, except the whale-kind. 
e or without blood, re = be divided I : 
( Greater; and thoſe either © | WE: 
; | ; Sang as the = 3 . i 5 5 | 
ered with a tegument, either ON 


Vo 
3 5 3 
. e . 
| ho as lobſters, and cray-fiſb. |. . "EY 
( Univalve, as limpets. _ POW 
r * 2 1 s | ' « 
bo Bene as oyſters, muſſels, cockles, Se. 
. 2 ; 2 ; 
. | Turbinate, as B 
p 1: pcs NN : . 
| I b G _ A -Viviparaus 
2 Pen ET . 
f en OB 
5 : a % 925 


. enen a the han, and thoſe either | 555 
© IVI Es i 
F f Hat as the whale-kind. urs. 
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. . 1 EA animals, as ſuch. 
Many. toes or claws, e I || Such are ſenſation, and "muſcular motion, See Senza- 
Undivided, as the el nt. 7 Non, 7 | 
Divided, which have either 2 ET Ai Motion is the ame with what we call muſcular 
; 5 and an human ſhape, as apes. |, motion, 
, Narrower and more polnted nails, which, in re-“ It is divided ide ud branches natural or involuntaiy, and 
25 , pectof r 1 Ra af havel | ſpontaneous, 
© {Many fore-teeth or cutters Fee 112 0 "ru Anhalt Fundions, among phyſicians. See Ferien. 
Ne prey a which ha be | |  Moeralifts frequently oppoſe the animal part, which is the fen- 
I een |. fible, feth part of man, to the rational. part, whicr i the 
> 431 1 as the dog-Kind. unde 
3 Lite anger ome he RN Lag: r AnaAL. Secretion.is the act whereby the divers juices of the 
=_ - "ae ' Only two. large. and remarkable fore- teeth, al ies, | body are ſecreted or ſeparated e ee e of 
3 25 . . 4 on and * called the hare-kind. $ be blood, ks Gy: of the glands, 1 
= Por particulars animals, their number, analogous The theory of animal ſecretion is one 5 the im improvements 
=_ | ſagaci Eine, Sc, ſee. CxtaTION, ARK, | in che, or which we are indebted to geometrical reaſoning. 
1 FAD, 1. Tau, Foor, Hozy Hook, STORGE, -—The ſum of what our late writers on this ſubject have 
_— Ferne . ; 2 may be reduced to the following heads: | 
= 5 A r "of Jalids, or frm par sf bone or 1. a may be ſeparated from the common 
= bene, &c. and fluids, a blood, 2 an te maſs of bl means of he different diameters of the 
=_ tu "End may perhaps be reckoned fat, &' '] orifices of the e ducts. For all particles, Whoſe dia- 
A - The ſolids are mere carth, kN hone ech hut meters are leſs than thoſe of the duds, i pal through 
—_—_ mourz and accordingly they are by fire into ſuch them; ſo that any matter may be evacuated by any of the 
5 3 N 1 wl f = L = cory du of 5 particles de made leſſer 
The a bons, ad 83 an mole o e 1ecretory u either 
; : 5, being perey wan which the leaſt force 


= TS © crumble into duff, for want of the natural gluten: Parating 
1 Fon En ES water or oil, e. 2. 5 ae affen an 
1  eupels are made ef animal. carth, which wil ſuſtain the 


* 


juice; nor can any 526d falt be extracted from the fame: 
_ _ contrary of which. is found in all vegetables. W 1 = 
Je er animals beamer into their rey - 


putrefaction. 33 > Wh 
1 ANIMALS. 


bi Ws 


E make the ſubject 


e Wach their diſorders, rer ed 
„make the ſubject of anatomy, medicine, Ac. 


ings, and as fu rters, &c, | 
It is an rule among the heralds, hatin kadobing; | 
' animals are always to be interpreted in the beſt ſenſe 


1 


Galli as, . F 
- _ "their fierceſk action; 3 lion LT 
| © wide open, his claws extended 


a —— 3 


1 y.la 7 CY le Ayr dem Comp 


1 that no PET pe mo] 


9 149 


Ee a Ear 9 | be the ume 
cheration of AN III AIs. J. GENERATION. | 4; By the d rent 
of that branch of natural hi wy 6 2 onger of the 


|  Ax1MALs make. the principal mauer of heraldry; bats bar 


e and generous qua-Þ -a 


ies, and ſe a may. redound molt 10 the honour af the 
r= „ and whhal reno lich 
c:.ing for his prey; z fl rug 1K arge of an 
- are to conceive repreſent: e 


. 


A N11 


Wi by £44 
N 1 


pace, Ac. 

1 1 animal is to be moving, ar lookin to the right 
© Tide of the ſhiell; and it is a ge eneral rule, that the right 
foot be placed foremoſt, becauſe the right ſide is reckoned 
. the beginning of motion: add, that the u rt part is nobler 
than the lower; ſo that things conſtrained either to look up 

or down, ought rather to be 2 looking upwards.—It 
muſt be noted, that notwithſtanding theſe ſolemn precepts of 
Guillim, and the other maſters of armory, we Aud by ex- 


48 n and that moſt animals in arms look down, 


| 8 5 is kg uſed adjeflively, : to a] Een that be- 
f ö longs to, or partakes of, 


the nature of an animal body. 
Thus we ſay animal food, animal economy, Cc. 


\ ANIMAL Actions are thoſe peculiar to animals 3 or which be- 


d, or by an er 


rection 
. 
chat preſſure that the pulſation is Who wing. It is 
likewiſe evident, that the blood is 9 vn e 


W th © 
. 4 is oper Fe 


ſure is Son! wad" the dire — is A but NE 


the other humours are] N to Nch velocity: for the lateral preſſure is con- 
I üſderable, even when the fluid is at reſt; being then in pro- 
portion to the ſpecific gravity of the fluid: and in à fluid like 


are] the blopd in the arteries, which is thrown in a right direction, 


or a direction el to the axis of the veſſel, the lateral 
preflure will be in a ion compounded of both : 
om whence it will follow, that if two particles of equal 
diameters, but of unequal ſpecific gravities, arrive, with 2 
ſame velocity, at an orifice capable of admitti them, yet 
they will not both enter in it and paſs, berate 'thet ir e 


ee which the ducts make with the trunk of the artery, is 
| neceſſary to account for all the poſfible diverſity of 
"Jecerned fluids, even n ſuppoſing their dare er and figures to 


"wit his & blood arrives 


ed, why ſome animals have a ſoft loofe texture of the ſo- 
li parts, and why one part of the body is of an eaſily ſepa- 
rated texture, 
city of the blood at the orifices of the ſecretory ducts, where- 
by the particles ſecerned for nouriſhment, and accretion, are 
driven or impacted into the vacuola that receive them, with 
or leſs force; it being difficult to imagine, that fuch 
à diverſity in texture can alt r proceed from the differ- 


ent folidities and contacts of the conſtituent parts. See fur- 
ther under the article — f 


* 


utcheon, we Ani AIL Spirits are a fins ſubtile jui = or humour in animal 


bodies; ſuppoſed by man) to be the great inſtrument of muſ- 
cular motion, ſenſation, Ge. 
” Theantients'diftinguiſhed ſpirits rho ee vie) aim, 


Mal, and vegetative: but the moderns have reduced them to 


| 
ae one. tort, vis. animal: about the nature of which, and the 
1% 


"FP is ſaid to be rampant.- —A e or Wolf, 1s | matter whence th formed, great diſputes have 22 
„ _  pourtrayed Poing pedetentim: y 3 — my anatoniſts, thought'their ve 2 * exiſtence has never 
df action, proved. 
i "and As it is hard to define what and never yet be brought under 
=... bt the judgment of our ſenſes, all t * ſhall here offer concern- 
238, 1 r = op ra ſubtile bodies, 
#4 ys 1 ; 5 4 8 wo, e „ 
— 1 y {\ 
. by U 
2 5; 5 if / ; 
T 4 f / 


ann 


perienees that there are lions paſſant, couchant, and dormant, 


en Which the 8 kes 
For all fluids preſs the ſides of 
ar to its ſides; 


of direction will be different: > that the diverſity of the 


ecretory dudts.—Fbrfince the ſecretions | 
ate made in a fluid form; no poffible Teafons* can be af- 


others of a firmer, but this different velo- 


which eſcape all r tough 


© which yet have no diſcoverable cavity or perforationz, nor 
- could ever by any experiment be 2 are wwe 
6 moving in vaſt quantities, as they muſt 


1 By the help of theſe, we are furniſhed with a vaſt number of ANN 


- RT Puler a 


Ad 11 SEED, a 


AN 1 


ever ſo well aſſiſted; and pervade the tracts of the nerves, 


perform all thoſe. mighty operations which are "as | 
* Fe. — However, the Ls was. of the opinion: claims ſome 


erence. 


| precarious ſolutions of great phænomena; and without them 
we mult leave a great chaſm in the philoſophical hiſtory of 
" "qnimal bodies. 

- They are ſuppoſed to be ſeparate bee from he lb 
- tileft parts of the blood; and thence carried, by the nerves, 


000 F by 


ANIMAL 1 5 Hux RR. 
ANIMAL, Occomimy. See the articles Oxconomr, py 
ANIMAL Oil. | Oz. | 
ANIMALCULE, Aur1e#LovLUn, A dirainutive of. animal ; 


ſuch a minute. creature as is either ſcarce, c or not 


at 40 a, d W ae rnible by the naked eye. 

- Such are thoſe numerous inſecta which -croud the water in 
the ſummer months; changing it ſometimes of a or 
pale red colour, ſometimes of a yellow, &c. Theſe often ſe 

to be of the ſkrimp-kind, and the moſt Ane 
aquaticus \arboreſcens. The cauſe 


their concourſe at this time, Mr. Derham obſerves, is to] 


K ——UU—U—U U —Gñ — ͥ — — rr 


ANN 


| In diſtilling the .4ni/e-ſezd for the ol, there is A 
limpid water exe alk water, which has much the 
ſame virtues with the oil. 


bp ANCHOR, a W meaſure chiefly uſed at Athſter- 


The ander is the fourth p 
ſtekans: each ſtekan coi 
Won to two Paris 515 ST 
ANNALES, an orical account of the affairs of 
a ftate, digeſted i in the order of years. 
The difference between annals and hiſtoty is variouſly 
aſſigned by various authors, Some ſay that hiſtory 15 
3 1 a recital of things which the author has ſeen, 


2 the word; hiſtory, in the Greek, ſignifying 


. the 2 e of things preſent, and, in effect, IS fg! 


properly ſignifies to ſee. On the con annals, fay they 
rele 50 pt s of others, and Tack as the writer 
never ſaw. 


Of this opinion the great annaliſt, Tacitus himſelf, ſeems 
to have been; in regard Ko firſt. part of his work, which 
treats of former times, he calls annals; whereas, when he 
| com down to his own, times, he changes his title, and calls 
i 


m Aulus ellius is of à different opinion, and pretends, that 
and annals only differ from one another as the — 
does from the ſpecies; the hiſtory is the genus, and implies 


N. He adds, that they afford a comfortable 


to many water- animals. The green ſcum, on the top of 


- Ragnant waters, is often nothing elſe but prodigious numbers] 
aof another ſmaller order of animalcules; 3 which, in all proba- 


bility, ſerve for food to the pulices aquatici. | 
„The microſcope diſcovers legions of animalcules in moſt li- 
quors, as water, wine, viriegar, beer, dew, c. In the Phi- 
_ loſoph. Tranſact. we have: obſervations of the animalcules 


1 in rain-w-ater, in ſeveral chalybeat waters, infuſions of 


pepper, bay-berries, Hats, barley” den, Cc. See M- 
CRoscor k. 
Ahe human ſeed His been obſerved by livers auth to con- 


generation ab animalculo. 


living ſoul. 
In mechanics, 


© brute; in contradiſtinction to inanimate power, as ſprings, 
weights, Ac. 


AXIMATED 1 i ſignifies quickſilver| cal 


impregnated with ſome e and ſpirituous particles, ſo 


s to render it capable of growing en mike with] 


© gold. 


_ "ANIMATED Needle, a needle wa with 4 load-ſtone, ee 


NzzpLe, Macntr, Ge. 


ANIMATION - ſignifies the in forming 'of an animal body 
7 25 with a ſoul. | 


Thus the foetus r is 584 to come to its ani- | 
begins to act as'a true animal; or after the 
ä bears it is quick, as che common way of ex: 


| 8 is, cal ths agen about forty days| 


mation, when it 


after conception. But Jer. Florentinus, in a Latin treatiſe 


entitled, Homo dubius, ſive de * abortivorum, 1 


is to. be very precarious: 
„or Gum ANIM, in pharmac 1 kind of in, or 
| win; whereof there. are ey | the weſtern, and 


The weſtern flows from ERP den ies en 
led courbaril; it is tranſparent, and of a colour like that 
of frankincenſe: e 


is very agreeable, and it cally}. 
.. conſumes in the fire. BS 
The eaſtern gum anime is diſtin hel. into Ade Kinds: 


the firſt is white; the ſecond black cki q in ſmell We myrrb 4]. 
the third pale, reſinous, and dry. | Ponies 


_ All che: everal kinds of nr perfumes, by 


reaſon of their agreeable ſmell; they are alſo applied exter- 
. aptly, in cold diſorders of the head and nerves, and in'pal-|.. 
ſies and catarths ; but they are little known among us; 


inſomuch that our : ; uſually ſell bdellium for gum 


1 
anime. 


ur ron, in anatomy, a inuſde, otherwiſe 
emus be Pf See LATISS1MVU's Dorf, © 3 
medicinal feeds.” p. 


umbelliferous plant of 4 lame Rae, common in 143 
Bhat A  Fweetiſh wt termiX | th Fometh | 
and bitter; is reputed. an nk and preſen | 


as a carminative agau wind, but allo as A peQora 
ths and digeſtive, _ - e ee 
It yields, by di jon, 4 white cordial dit, el Muc 
dee of a very ſtrong | enetrating ſmell, and ethic: 
in its medicinal operation; it bei * Uſed I te to 
Abe to * their W =) | 


." "tain; great numbers of animalcules; which gave occaſion to 
the ſyſtem of 
1 TE, ANIMATED, ſomething endued with lie, or al. 


animate power is uſed to denote 4 man, or 


a narration, or recital of thi paſſed ; and that annals are 
the ſpecies, and are alſo a recital of things paſſed, but with 
this difference, that thele laſt are digeſted into certain periods, 
or Years. 

The ſame author gives us another opinion, which he ſays he 
borrows from Sempronius Aſellio : . accor 


ding to that writer, 
annals are a bare relation of what paſſes each year ; whereas 
hiſtory relates not only to the tranſactions themſelves, but alſo 
4 = cauſes, motives, 225 ſprings gs thereof. The annaliſt hass 


to do but to lay n his facts, but the hiſtorian 
da and deſcants on them. 


Of this laſt opinion ſeems Cicero to be, when, ſpeaking 
of annalifts, he ſays, Unam dicendi laudem putant efſe bre- 


e Was the compoſition of 


The he Cicero relates the origin of annals: topreſerv the 

memory of tranſaQions, , the pontifex maximus, ſays he, wrote 
what paſſed each year ; and expoſed it on a table, in his own 
2 where every one was at liberty to read it. This they 
s maxim ; and this cuſtom was kept up till the 


. ome 620. 

E other writers, in imitation hereof, took to this fim- 
ple and naked way of relating facts; and were hence de- 
nominated annaliſti.— Such were Cato, Pictor, Piſo, Anti- 


The Sc, A 

3 , gen ueber fincy written and contains | 
| It is not ſo particular as Strada, but it is 
gore prop Nr, gud comes much nearer f. cis Flair. 


120. 
Lucas Rabens, of gt. Joh de. Lateran, aſſured 
Naudeè, that he e to ſhew 5 — falſhoods'in Baronius's 
' annals, and prove them from MSS. in the Vatican library, of 
"which he tine the atin. Lett. Choiſ. 165. | 

ANNATES, AnxATa, 15 eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes a 

_. year's income, due antiently to the pope upon the death 


r abbot, or pariſn· prieſt; "and to be paid by his 


_ Annates ate alſo called from the Fad _ year, becauſe 
their rate is after the value of one 
Annates are the ſame with What ol don Norge called 
. mitie, or firſt fruits With this only difference, that f 
nod lb paid to the king. 
that impoſed annates in England W 0 to 
h 145 —5 lement V. who, according to Matthew of Weſt- 


5 755 for the ſpace of two ears; or, accordin to Wal- 
" fingham, for three years. "His e ſi ucceſſor John X ino. 
duced the like in France. 
Vet Polydore Virgil, and ſome bs take” annates to be of 
. pi elder ſtanding; and to have obtained * Aman 
8 were paid to the pope, —*Tis certain, at leaſt, 

the twelfth century there were biſhops and abbots, ee by 
| Pais ville cuſtom. or privilege, took annates of the bene 

epending on their dioceſe or abbey 

8 cape in his bop or of E — for the year 16. 


l 


— ng 
Ronny or T 1 why to * — And = - 
"he e popes the parliament under Henry ; "took them, 
Woohoo fund, the crown, 25 H. VIII. r. 20: Fi =_ 
Anne reſtored them to the church, N 
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_vitatem, non exornatores rerum, ſed tantum narratores, He 


8 the awn, and contains to 


of ſuxteen mengles ; the tnengle | 


by-ſtander to. What they build upon is, he 


' 


minſter, NT” atniter of all the vacant benefices in the 


N ob ; 
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* 5 | 3 "i "the article CRT 0 LIT 
= -, | Bc. the art —. —.— to et 
8 or prepared ws or even the crude metal, being on | 
Sts a 5 5 I laß Plate, will tinge it of a hne yellow, or golden colour. — equation of ä and, when reatel „ 1 "oa 9 
„ "Ana there n e e eee 56% 20%, 5 
=: _ „ in Le . y means of fire, impart Tanſparent| be greateſt ca equation of the moon's mean motion is 1 
_ to glaſs, and ſometimes omeames very different . 1155 30% of its apogee 400 and of its node 9, 30”. 6 
3 er es themſelves. : | Theſe four annual equations are pn proportionable fo 
. a F r. r I chat hen any. of them is at the three others 
1 £ ANNEXATION in a . ſenſe, the act of joining or unte- are alſo greateſt; and vice ver ſa.— Hence op annual equation 
I | + ſome leſs conſidera 8 of che centre (the ac being d given, the other three cor- 
3 . dor dr — —. . reſponding eguaiant vill be given; fo; that ons: table (tha | 
7. bus we lay, Tach x hk 2 is aviexed to] is, of the central equation). may ſerve for all. 
js. 4 fluch a fee, ſuch a manor, e. Charles VIII in the 8 ANNUAL Leaves, are ſuch — of plants, as come up afreſh 
wn _ © annexed Proyente to'thecrown of France. in the ring, and periſh in winter.—Theſs Rand d oppoſed to | 
== ANNIENT EDS, oe rather Awren+2D, 4 term vg greens. * 
. Se ud in l- decke, in et of frfrited, or u. Age it Plons, eee - te ge . 
=. mulled. 8. I | live: their year, i. e. come in the ſpring, and die 
| „ * 1:þ of ee original) — again in autumn: and ac are to be recruited ey every 


5 e ede be. Ie, 2 e * . 
es INIEATION®, the a& of reducing 6 ſubſtanceſ MAIN, yearly Haar 
hen - into-nothings,.or of totally def Atropin e ANT: | | het ent eons maſs was ce- 
exiſtence. lebrated with great ſolemni ; 


2 ä word is compounded of at, b to, and and ibi, nothin oF. | 
—_— - . dnnibilatidn ſtands <0 tocrextion © th 7 lh [ANNUENTES* Muſculi, in anatomy, a. pair of tranſverſe 
ES... . - muſcles, at the root of the-vertebre: of the back, called allo 


Abi IN 
„ n Wa 8 er Ca out - dy Mr. Cowper, Nati intern; Ts ee | 
| D Podien tage eres. See RECTI. , 


form | 2 2 e called Hs, . from — to aha: ora, 
9805 | = becauſe help to nod or draw it directly 
dhis ach 'of anni. 1 Wards ee See Ha Ab, Mosctz, G. 


2 in_. that it. ſuppoſes, in act required thereto : 
| L ANNUITY; -» rent or revenue, paid either for term 
© whereas, ac cordin them, annihilation mult enſue PN of life, 5 and for ever. | 


+ * God's merely to sc, ot to create a fun or | 
8 3 2 ee pk In common law, the difference between a rent, and an an- | 


+: of wih, conſiſts in that rent is payable out of land; 
e never ROS Ne Got ate b 4 only the perſon of the grantor 


= > * * > 
. hn 
OS NS IAIN 
n 
— * . 


re whereas an annuity 
. ru br emf of of a rent, won be where 
NIMILATION. * Ih —_ 8 ſenſe The. ca- as that an annnity, there | only es a writ 0 * 
i _ __» > pital of the LS - Bok 8 ia and unleſs ty againſt the grantor, his heirs and ſucceſſors. Add, 
BH „ Fe | bans of pace, 25 an- „ [a3 being no freehold 
' _... other | 
1 the dividend. on. the flock is reduced from fix to three perf he computstion of the value of 9 on lives, &c, 
—_ = 5 than is paid. te Company OS to political arithmetic. OLITICAL arith- 


=_ in his. obſcryations on the Breſlaw bills of mor- 
- 3 rn Lon En ee TIT "7 3 8 
Eo 2 E . — r5 = e 5 , | 0 ö 1 9 2 25 5 ye; = 5 

rr: 


Annivazsary Days, dies: anniver, our adceſtor fifth year of life to, the 70th. © 
ee eee 55 — — 
5 " Age. Years Purchaſe| EE Ky == 
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"7 3 ſaints were TEE; OO in the church; a8 all WE 


— the ſouls of their d 3 dies 1455 a nd dae 555 1 ty 


. .quantam- enen qualiter eorum can ſa ba- 18 x 
— | vita.—This WES reaſon given by: Aeon dy +4 6. * 5 „ 8 
1 0 _ . . in his divine offices. 75 F bh 8045 PAP" N 1278 2 3 ® 
= N 1285 Dom, 9. d. in the. Jear. 7 our Lord; the compu- | . F 4 5 
2 E- * eh . 5 tation .of time mon the PR. | of Jeſus] * 5 e 30 8 * Ty 1 by 15 et FP 
_- 8 . 2 We 4 296: Te 8 5 1 1 | 


; N A  Nuſances. in "law, 2 1 or offence, | r 
e n. * as a highway, bridge, > OLA, Anya | Gneding e 1, er . 

> ons, by lajing, eee car} hes A 
d Of by the ke om ANNUL aan Erle, or hr res is the ſecond 7 
o cricoia 55 N > uh 


| Remark Ligament, 3 W is a 8 
a bock, 3 rk bo lr qr | 5 encompaſiing the carpus or wriſt; bor # Supra | 


1 n AN 
11111111 
5 | . 15 48 ow a 45 Tage cal Ee agate: —_—_— 1 fingers, 3 _ "ak outaf their W | ba 


15 Th un we ſay, an r or year 115 See Tansus. ene Wyo 
tn 47-14 annual, or yearly | $4 that the hinder muſcle of the anus i called er. wy 
wy = rem, revenue, income, &c, ES alſo We 


05 5 : ' _ nularih, or annular muſcle ; from its fi 
os Onan of the earth, AST me ANNULAR Proceſs or Protuberance, is nk of the medulla - 
5 % ARTH-; 2 Þ ; thus called by Dr. Willis, in regard it furrounds | ng 
Ts NNUAL is 3 8 . 1 the yearly rent, @ jncame of « = ſame, much like a ring. See MEDULLA Oblengatd. : | fle 
l 4 1 | fourth finger; popu- | 
_ ANRUAL 3 Fee Weber, | | . e . e 3 + 
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dear in his coat of arms. See DiFFERENCE. © 25 
| Annulets are alſo part of the coat-armour of ſeveral families. 
They were antiently reputed a mark of«nsbility and jurifdi- 


ture per baculum & annilumnr. 0 e 
AxNULETS, in architecture, are ſmall ſquare members, in the 
Doric capital, placed under the quarter round. — See Tab. 
Irebitect. fig. 28. lit. 9. and fig. 24. lit. a. and fig. 1. 
They are al o called Fellets, Liftels, &&c. ty 
ANXNULET is alſo ufed for a narrow flat moulding, common to 


capital; ſo called, becauſe it encompaſſes the column around. 
In which ſenſe Aunulet is frequently uſed for baguette, or 


of aiftinion, which the fifth brother of any family n 


. Aion; it being the cuſtom of prelates to receive their inveſti- | 


other parts of a column; viz. the baſes, Ic. as well as the| 


Ks TSS Ts 0 | 
ANNULLING *, the aboliſhing of an act, procedure, ſen-]- Se 


N "7 ** 

a y 5 
| N | Oo 

\ 7 * 


We have alſo certain compound medicines in the ſhops, pre- 
pared with this intention, and called by this name.— Such is 
the Anodyne lulſam, made of Caſtile ſoap, camphor, ſaffron, 
and ſpirit of wine; digeſted in a ſand-heat. It is recom- 
mended not only for procuring eaſe in the moſt racking ex- 


| tremities of pain, but alſo for afliſting in diſcharging the pec- 


cant matter that occaſioned it. This balſam is much the ſame 
with the modern opode/doe.. i TTY 
ANOINTED. See the articles CfxtsT, and Messran. 
Lord's ANoinTED. See the article Lok D' Anointed. 
ANOMALISTICAL Year, in aſtronomy, called alſo. periqdical 
year, is the ſpace of time wherein the earth paſſes through her 
. | e * n 
The anomaliſtical, or common year, is ſomewhat greater than 
the tropical year; by reaſon of the preceſſion of the equinox, 
e PRECESSION. | F | 


ee tdi Wor  JANOMALOUSF, irregular; ſomething that deviates from the 
- 5 3 4 ordinary rule and method of other things of the ſame kind. 

FB 2 15 9 e n * The word is not compounded of the privative a; 2iid vowoc; 

3 ny” 1 Ix | 5 law ; as is uſually imagined: for whence, on ſuch ſuppoſition; 


0 denomination common to ſeveral orders, both religious 
| and military; inſtituted with a view to the annuncia-| 


The firſt religious order of this kind was inſtituted in 1232. 
by ſeven Florentine merchants. —Theſe are alſo called Servites, 
% $i 2 


queen of France, after her divorce from Lewis XII. 
' Fhe third was alſo a'nunnery, founded by a Genoeſe 
lady in '1600.—The fourth was a friary, founded by car 
dinal Torrectemata, at Rome; which laſt are grown ſo 
very rich, that they give fortunes of ſixty Roman crowns to 
above 400 girls, on the anniverſary of the annunciation. _ 
| Knights of the ANNUNCIATA, or ANNUNTIADA, was a mi- 


1 9 at firſt called the order of the true lovers knots g 
in memory of a bracelet of hair preſented to the founder 
by a lady : but, upon the election of Amadeus VIII. to 


* 


; ciate. W 


I Xaeclare: of nuntius, meſſenger, —The Greeks call it Ev- 


The ſecond was a nunnery at Bourges, founded by Joan, | 


ltary order, inſtituted in 1409. by Amadeus, duke of Sa- 


the pontificate, it changed ite name for that of the Aunun-| 


ANNUNCIATIONS®, the cidings which the angel Gabriel] 
brought to the holy virgin, of the myſtery of the incarna- | 


* The word is compounded of the Latin ad and »wncis, I tell, 


&, and 044A, plain; even. 
ANOMALOUS verbs, in grammar, are ſuch as are irregular in 
their conjugations ; d-viating from the rules or formula's ob- 
ſerved by others. 2 3 
There are anomalbus verbs, or irregular inflexions of verbs, in 
all languages.—In the Engliſh, al the irregularity in our ano- 
matous verbs lies in the formation of the pretcr tenſe; and 
paſhve participle; though this only holds of the native Teu- 
tonic or Saxon words, and not of the foreign words, borrowed 
from the Latin, French, Re. 7 
The principal irregularity ariſes from the quickneſs of our pro- 


a, une ven, rough, irregular; formed of the privative 


off the regular ending dd. e 30 2g 

Thus for mixed, we write mixt or mix; for dwelled, dwelt or 
dell d; for ſnatched, ſndicht, &c.—But this properly is ra- 
ther of the nature of a contraction than an irregularity ; and 
is complained of by ſome of our politer writers as an abuſe;to 

the diſadvantage of our language, tending to disfigure it; and 

turn a tenth of our ſmootheſt words into cluſters of con- 

vowels has been the general complaint of the beft writers. 


Another irregularity relates to the preter tenſe, and paffive par- 
ticiple.— Thus give, if it were regular, or formed according 


, -»  &yſexigwo), good tidings; and ( a1g#]:0jpory ſalutation. 


ally on the 25th of March, popularly called Lady-day, 'in 
- commemoration of that wonderful event. 


Among the ſermons of St. Auguſtine, who died in 430. we 
| have two on the: Aromunciation ; viz. the 19th and 18th de 


have all of them diſcourſes on the Annunciation. Rivet, 
Perkins, and ſome other Proteſtant writers after them, have 


Gregory Thaumaturgus, on the Annunctation ; but Voſſius 
acknowleges them the genuine productions of that father. 


i ginally ſolemnized in honour of our Saviour; and that the 

"WM holding it in the dme and honouriof the virgin is of a much 
* r 22299) TAIT IEG DL 

Several of the eaſtern churches celebrate the Annunciation at a 

different ſeaſon ſram thoſe of the weſt. I he Syrians call it 

q ſcaruch, gud: — inquiry; and mark it in their calen- 


Te- dar for the fiſt day of December. The Armenians hold it 
e on tbe 5thi'of January; thus anticipating the time, to pre- 
age vent its falling in Lent: but the Greeks make no ſetnipls of 
nx; celebrating the feſtiyal even in Lent. + 


ong mony of their paſſover ; viz. that, wherein they explain the 
mer origin and occaſion of that ſolemnity.— This explanation they 
IS cal Nr e e e 

Ka ANNULUS, a ring. Les the article RG. 
Fes WM 4NODYNE 2, in phyficy-is- utderſtood: of ſuch remedies, as 
heir ö 5 calm and aſſwage pain. 1 1 T A "oh v7 1 71 4 14 5 : 
- r AN I ERIIS . ͤ LS, 
187 The word is derived from the privative c, and uro, 


A FOR ont of ar | * , 
i N 1 i | A RIEL v$4# s 3 $9 4 Vogt 4 112 
4 4 74 * 1. n * 1 A firſt 2 9 4 31 
* * : . : f 
ate of two kinds; the firſt, proper, called alſo pare- 
d 5 Fg 3.5 : * * "44 / 5 Xs * 4 34 435 1 N AS: o 4 2 wi 4 1 


an- | 

1 re: . ; : TH x 1 240 
Julla - The ſecond ſpuribus, or improper, which tather ſtupefy i 
unds | ducing whneſs, 
opu- 


by inducing a ſtupor, .droy 


- 


ANNUNCIATION is. alſo the name of a feaſt, celebrated annu-|\NOM A E i 
| This feaſt appear to be of great antiquity in the Latin church. | g 


ſancti. 2 2 much earlier teſtimonies of 2 uſe 
m the Greek church. Proclus, who died in 446. Chry-| ler diſtingui kee kinds of theſe Hin nean 
ſoſtom, in 407. and even Gregory Thaumaturgus, in 295. 1 e; ee ru ee ag 


indeed queſtioned the authenticneſs of the two homilies of 


? 
5 Wo: 
n 5 


| paſſive participle; whereas it makes gave in the preter tenſe, 
and given in the paſſive participle. | 
( grammar, denotes an irregiilatity in the ac- 
eicdents of a word, whereby it deviates from the common 
rules or paradigms whereby other words of the like kind are 
ANOMALY, in aſtronomy, is the diſtance of a planet from the 
aphelion or apvgee : or it is an irregularity; in the motion of a 
planet, whereby it deviates from the aphelion or apogee. © - 


centric; and tres. t OP IRSRGS hap 1= 
Mean or Simple ANOMALY, in the antient aſtronomy; is the 
diſtance of a planet's mean place from the apogee. : | 


Hence, as the arch, or the angle, or the elliptic area AST, is 
proportional to the time herein the planet deſeribes the arch 
Al; that area may repreſent the mean Anomaly. Or thus; 
the area 8 K A; found by drawing à line LK, | through the 
planet's place, perpendicular to the line of the apſides PA, till 
it cuts the circle DA, and drawing the line 8 K; may repre- - 
ſent the mean Anomaly : for this area is every-where propor- 
tional to the former area-SLAz-a5 is demonſtrated by Dr. Gre- 


gory, 4b, 3. Blow, Aron. Pf Al Pi. Tranſ, 


9447, p. 219. | 410 Ai 40 ae BY LIE 55 
NOMALY of the eccenirie, or of 'the centre in the nem aſtro- 
nomy, is an arch of the eccentrie circle AK (. 1.) in- 
cluded between the aphelium A, and à right line KL, drawn 


b 10 the apſideb AP. See 1 Skt 
In the antient aſtronomy; it is an arch of the-zodiac, termi- 
j nated by the line of the apſides; and the line of..the-mean mo- 
ag the. centre, See the:methods of finding the-dnomaly of 
| the excontrigg.in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 447« pi 21. 
True or equated ANOMALY is the angle at theſun A8 I, Which 
| a planet's diſtance from the apheliumz A L appeats under; or 


7 


Me. d deg 


of 
© 


it is the angle or area, taken proportional to dhe time in which 
the planet moyes from. the, mean place I to'its.aphelion A. 


1 15 ”R FAY Ar * Ws 
8 89 nh * a * MF: k XJ ; 
Eu ee 
. 
| one is eaſily found : 
2 q 1 p + x2 ; * 


nunciation, whereby we change the conſonant d into r, cutting 


ſonants: whi-h is the more inexcuſable; in that our want of 


to the rule, would make givzd in the preter tenſe, and the . 


In the modern aſtronomy, it i the time wherein the planet 1 
moves from its aphelion A, to the mean place or point of its 


orbit I (Tab. Aftrdnomy, fig. 1. ). 
Add, that ſome authots are of opinion, that the feaſt was ori- it 1 (Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 1.) 


through the centre of ao petty the line 
cx 775 


And hencez in the ſub's motion, it will be the diſtance of -his 
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thod of ſeries, 28 being too laborious. Hence aſtronomers ate 
forced" to have recourſe to approximation.  'Ward;' in his 
' Aftronomia Geometrita; takes the angle A 8 L, at the focus 


repreſent it, if the orbit of the planet be not very extentric ; 


8 Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews how to effe&t eben this z and when 
5 his- correction is made, and the ſolved according 


ANOMOEANS*, ANOMOET, incchurch- hiſtory, antient he- 
_ raticsy who denied any ſimilitude between the eſſence of the 
 * .» Father und that of the Son. See TRINITY. ; 


' finiilar, reſembling's 7. 4 diffetent, diflimilar. - 


__ . guiſhed in the fourth century 
1 "Shad the conſubſtantiality of the Word, but even aſſerted, that 
de was of a nature different froth that of the Father: in con- 
. tradiſtinctĩon to the demi Ari ans, who indeed denied, the con- 
ſubſt⸗ntiality of the Word; but who owned, at the ſame time, 
8 F. he was like the Father. 


in the councils of Conſtantinople and An- 


da thatof Gonſtentinople; and proteſting, that the Word 
uad not only a different ſubſtance, but a & à will different 
N From that of the : Father.  Whence they came to be called 
3 5 evountor,” _ ; 
Fe | ANONYM 


"No name Is 

Ie is derived oa, the Greek Ae without name; formed 
ol the Privative &y opel, nomen, name. 

The term is chiefly applied to books which Sr 

_ theirauthor's name, and to authors whoſe names are unknown. 

Decker advocate of the imperial chamber of Spires, and Plac- 
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where the ſun is not, for the mean Auamaiy; which will nearly 


and thus eaſily ſolves the roblem. But this method does 
e ent of Mars; bs being mors/enpeatne than] 
-: thoſe of the other planets. 


; | to Ward's h Sir Iſaac affirms, that, even in the 
8 | * orbit. of Mars there will ſcarce ever be an err6r of abvyo a} | 


3 was the name whereby the pure Arians were 4iſtin- ; 
a, n regard that they not only de- 


The Semi-Arians condemned tke e in the council] | 
_ of Seleucia; and the Anomarans condemned the Semi Arians, 


big $7 f the formula of Rimini, | 
z cr the word d 0420405 out of the formu imipi, k from the . pole, called the Aretic circle, dee ARcTic 


oss ; ſomething that 6 nameleſs 3 of tg which| 


\ 


AN. * 5 


ANTAGONIST alſo denotes one of Ge] parties in literary com. 
bats or diſputes. 
ANTAGONIST Muſcles, in anatomy, are thoſe which have « op- 

poſite functions. 

duch are the flexor and extenſor of any limb, the one Where. 
| of contracts it, and the other ſtretches it out. 

We have ſolitary muſcles, without any Antagonifis ; as the 


heart, Cc. 
ANTANACLASIS 4. a figure in rhetoric; whereby the ſame 
word is repeated, but in a different, and ſometimes doubtful 
ſignification.—As, Let the dead bury the dead. 


* The word comes from the * an and ar, aher. 
kutio, I ſtrike again, 


ANTANAGOGE, 8 2 Gpure.i in rhetoric ; when, 
not being able to -anſwer the accuſation of the adverſary, we 


| return the Charge, by ogg him wich the ſame or other 
The word is Greek ; compoſed of the privative 4, wh aue crimes 


Mes. "by 


ANTARCTIC * Pole, denotes the ſouthern pale, or "end of the 


_carth's avis. 


F 5 bear; as being oppoſite to the Arctic pole. | 
Th flats near the Amataic pole hever appear above our ho- 


A 55 RCTIC Ciba?) is one of Ws lefler Rice 6f the ſphere, pa. 

.rallel to the equatory at the diſtance of 29 deg, 39 min, from 
the ſouth pole. 

I takes its name from its being oppoſite to ths; circle, 

| parallel. likewife to the equator, and. at the fame diſtance 


— 


Circle. 
ANTARES, i in aſtronomy; the pie 5 LM a fixed lar 
of the firſt magnitude, "he the conſtellation Scorpio. Its lon- 
pitude, latitude, Oc. ſee among the reſt of the conſtellation 


'SCORPIO. 5, 
ANTECEDENT S; in the {chobls; 


Frag that precedes 


2 Me The mob is ated of of the 1 
fore; and crdem, of dere, to bel whi 


| oppoſed to fog. N 


* wie, * 


abs ante, be be- 
err it fands 


g ANA, A Ans8s, in aſtronomy, tholy apparently gromingn| 
planet. Saturn's ring, cover in its 

5 . ee e eee to os Yelp bes thus: . 

f Bi Dek. 


noten 24x. 


of divers utenſils. K 

i: ANSCOTE; TS £2 APTN 
EY; Gro See ScoT. | * 55 
„ AAL. Woght:) See AonsEE Might. bas ploy 


"IN 5 5 Wee | / ANSELM: Het. See the article Rn r. {4 l bn i cf 
8 | ANSES) See Aus . ; a br 


13> ne 5 


_ 1:4" Theword'is e e Takes e enki 2 7.7 
_ en which was occaſioned hence, ng * 3 ori- 
TT. . ad P who, for want of other ſubſiſt. 
1 ſoed for a place of ſome diſtinQtion in the infantry. + + þ 
EMC... —— four-or five bw each company 
_ = N _ ANSWER, in a 5 "Ge See * h 
Poreig Ann. | See the article FoRE1GN. n 
F later, places at the Conners of the vl b temps, and 
| 5 . | Kh - aber; — Ba be Fr 
„ e their ame, 800 Mr. Peri, Frm th 
n ate, before — placed before the walls 
gs Py, coins of buildings, to ſecure or ſtrengthen them. . 
5 ne ee wt with à projecture . to 


& $1; 
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= * The word ee le Dr . . f 28 


| ; 
| . and hene, L contend, or ſtrpggle. 2 
* 1 3 ww 
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The wordis Leaky ehen hte, handles, or ears, | 


: .  ANSPESSADES®®,*or eee kind X 3 of- 
HF "er ns A ah in the doc, er N 3 e 1 


* dene eigen of "their face, provided there were no 'ornament 
=... —_ 78 2 pans but jt was a rule; that the pto-| © 
—_ 1 Ana always equal that of the oma 
. 3 - eie $3 20 1 1 6 6 
_ ANTAGONIST, ANT AGONIOTA,* among the anden,“ 
3 dente an in battle. 1 | 


lame manner he alfa wills, and that: not ſucceſſively," one 
thing after another, —Yet- does not this hinder, but — 
may will one thing on occaſion of another, or have 
| ſuch a deſire on occaſion Ti ſuch a previſion; which divines 
2 the order OY nature, in contradiſtinQtion 10 * of 
t E. e ne % | 
ANTRECHDENT: Neceſſuy: See 5 ee eee 


= Cius of Hamburgh, have given. treatiſes of, anonymous books. 
| i x 5 —Burc, Gotth. Struvius ak of- learned men who have en. ANT: ECEDENT. Decres i is. i, preceding "IEA FUL 3 
| 1 deavoured to divine the authors of anonymous books. or ſome action of the Creator, or the previſion of action.— 
'Y ANOBESY +, ANOREXL A, in medicine, | an | inappetency, | It is a point much centroverted, whether (predeſtination be a 
4 Y or loſs of appetite. | i Ra decree antecedent to faith, r ſubſequent thereto; } þ 
| i 3 The word is compe 2 of the privtve « 45 and CODED boa gs or 5 that which precedes Gs 
1H 1 e , e A other will ox Gelire, or {ume knowlege or previſion,— Thus 
1 „ nas pan - [longer continuance than is nat ural |. we: ſay, God by a lincere, but @ntecedent-defire, wills all men 
'$ „ A_— 09s hw to 2 "| to. be. ſaved: that is, this finger deſire of God precedes, 
4 Ace cent, or the ſight,, of proper food create a fickrels| be rr not ſoppoſe, The e . et en aut e 
4 © 5 2B 2 — nel ag 8 "= on 1 n 5 | By the way it. muff: be gi ye 6 teins 4. ns isonly 
| { 3 by aan x is chiefly confidersd as' a ſymptom. of - ol = : ÞA_ 7 Wale reſpect of 2 order of nature, not of an 
= — ty. from.-which the ve indi An to be betaken, order of ſueceſſion ; for that God, by reaſon of his inñnite 
A diſande mn n per fections, ſees and foreſees bath ſame time: after 
V - . - -a afterwards ftomachics uſed. : | -3ÞE 4 e the 
q 


ANTECEDENT, in Jogic; denotes the firft propoſition Pu an'en- 


9 ot of an argument which 1 conlift of two 
In — Hy heretcy the let called che elne. ee 
CONnSEQUENT, ConcLuston, &c. 2 
Thus, in the nt, cegite, ergo am, 1 think, And 
therefore I. exilt.;/ cagita is the Antecedent' : being thus 
called, becauſe it r wg e, or . of- the 


argument. 
1 of a Ratio denotes: abe feſt mc 
j = Which is compared with the ee Ses Ra rich _ 
ERM. | HR 2 FS 
Thus, if che ratio bee Seer 4 2. hd 0 be 
the Autecedent. i 2h, e eee e n 
ANTECEDENT. "Sign are ſuch ſymptoms of Viſorder as appear 
before a diſtemper is A aps as er any par 
ticular claſs, or proper denomination, = 
JASTSCADANTs in gramn the-word which, a benen 


«Lf! "4 


ANTECEDENCY, AvTzczoENcE. 
and AWTECEDENTIA. wh mot bend 
ANTECEDENTIA, among aftrono 


„ 


Fee Anracyapar, 


ers When a planet 
e to more weltwarg, contrary; to, the arder or: courſe 

of the ſigns ; as from Taurus towards. Arie 3" t fad: to 
. Hove in, eee, 


Lonttary, when it goes end, 4 A from 
> Arie towards Taurus; ; it is 110 to move in conſequentia. dee 
8 4881. the equine. ip 


e that 


2 n 
The term is particu. fed in 
* who teaches or 


REDECESSOR, 
Ls lte «for apublic 
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* Phe word b a * 8 , contra ;; and afar, urſe | 


goes before, | X that: leads. another 
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ANT 


ANTECHAMBER *, or Like dendas; an outer chan 
der, before the principal chamber of an apartment; where 


the ſervants wait, and where ſtrangers ſtay, till the n | 


to be ſpoken withal is at leiſure, &c. 
The word is formed of the Latin axte camera. See Enns 


BER. ' 
1 4 


ANTECHRIST. See the article ANTICHRIST. 
ANTEDATE, a ſpurious date, prior to the true date of a 
writing, inſtrument, act, deed, or the like. See DAR. 
ANTEIILUVIAN, or ANTIDILUVIAN, ſomething that 
exiſted or happened before the deluge. 
In this ſenſe, thoſe generations from Adam, till Noah's flood, 
| are called Antediluvians ; and thoſe, ſince deſcended tom 
Noah, to the preſent time, are called poftdiluvians. | 
| Dr. Burnet, and Dr. Woodward, differ very widely about 
the Antedilavian world ; the former i imagines its face and ap- 


different from what we now find it to be. 
$: The latter, on the contrary, endeavours to prove, that the 


face of the terraqueous globe before the deluge was the ſame] 


as it is now, viz. unequal, diſtinguiſhed into mountains, and 
dales, and having likewiſe a ſea, lakes, and rivers 3 that this 


ſeſſed nearly the fame ſpace and extent that it now does ; 
and that the Antediluvian world was ſtocked with animals, 
vegetables, metals, minerals, Oc. that it had the ſame poſi- 
tion, in reſpect of the ſun, which ours now hath; its axis 
not being parallel, but inclined, as at preſent, to the plane 
of the ecliptic ; conſequently, that there were then the ſame 


as now. 


ANT EJURAMENTUM, or vun AMR OM, by our 


ce to have been ſmooth, equable, and in all reſpects| 


fea was ſalt as, ours is; was ſubject to tides; and poſ- 


5 46 preſent the term is uſed in a ſomewhat narrower "ſenſe; 
being applied to certain paſſages. taken out of the pſalms; 
Sc. and often accommodated to the particular ſolemnity in 


hand. |» | 
AN THERE, in pharmacy, a term uſed by ſome authors 


flowers, as of lilies, ſaffron, &. 

Some confine the Anthera to the yellowiſh globules: in the 

middle of roſes. —Theſe are held more aſtringent than the 

reſt of the plant. 

Others apply the name An rHRER to thoſe, little tufts or 

knobs which grow on the tops of the ſtamina of all other 

flowers; more uſually called Apices. See Arrcks. 
ANTHE SPHORIA *, in antiquity, a Tow piece in Sicily, 
in honour of Proſerpine. 


* The word is derived from the Greek 21964 . ind 

eefaß I carry, in regard that goddeſs was forced away by 
Pluto, when ſhe was gathering flowers in the fields. Vet 
Feſtus does not aſcribe the feaſt to Proſerpine; but ſays it 
was thus called, by reaſon ears of corn were cartied on this 
day to the temples. "148 


Antheſpboria ſeems to be the fame thing with the forifertie 

of the Latins; and anſwers to the harveſt-home among us. 

ANTHESTERIA *, in antiquity, was a feaſt celebrated by 
the Athehiaris, in honour of Bacchus: 


The moſt natural derivation of the word is from 4598 „ Hos; 


a flower; it being the cuſtom at this feaſt to offer gerlands of 
flowers to Bacchus, 


| 


EGS 


"hs ate Ee 


erion, wherein it was celebrated: Others pretend, that this 


e 


feaſts of Bacchus were called Antheſteriga. 


before any trial or purgation. 
The accuſer was to ſwear, that be would proſecute the cri- 


of the fat with which he was charged. 


admitted to purge himſelf by the ordeal. 
ANTEPA GN 
antient architecture, the jambs of a door, or lintels of a 
window. 

The word is 
door-caſe, or window- frame. 


ANTEPENULTIMA““, RT ana in 


latter end; or the laſt ſylable except two. 


The word is compounded of the e . ff ante before; ; 
' and penullimatij laſt but one: 


accents. —The Antepenultimate of a dacty le is always long. 
ANT EPREDICAM NTS, ANTEPRADICAMENTA, in 


deaf apprebenſion bf the doQrine of predicaments or . 
Ties. See PREDICAMENT. | |. 


Such are "ge of common derts p AS « vocals, un. 
4 0 Locals, See DEFINITION,  Dtvis10n, 
pen⸗ They are Thai called, becauſe treated by Ariltotle; bebe che 
* predicaments ; that the thread of the diſcourſe might * 


3 afterwards be interrupted. fl 
geo ANT ERIOR“, or ANT ERIOUR, | ſomething before. ah 
bl” be”. chiefly in "refpett of place. 


Ind 2 word is 885, formed 1 the re > at 0 any; by: 
thus - 19 ade... +: ail 
dhe in which ſenſe. the term. amoiarits to the kane with prior, and]: 
50 lands oppoſed to, poſterior. LP 4 Ir 5 9 rn 3 P38 15 55 | 
or ANT ERIGR Ramms.., See the article Raus. 
TATURE,, in e a ſmall Winged, 


and ANTES 


ion to e ſed 


the Felis. 


minal; and the accuſed was to make oath, on the very, day | 
that he was to undergo. the ordeal, Sc. that he was innocent 


If the accuſer failed, the criminal was diſcharged ; 5 if the 
accuſed, he was underſtood to be guilty, and was not to be- 
ENTA, or ANTIPAGMENTA, in be 
alſs- uſed for the i intire, chambranle, i. 6. the 


grammar, the third ſyllable of a word, reckoning n the f 


K was upon this ſyllable; that the Greeks placed tber acute 


logic, certain revigus'matters, requiſite to a more eaſy a and“ 


of, let, up in haſte;. to]; . 
Hip with the enemy. the 1 5 A diere . SOM a 


\NTHELMINTICS*, - medicines good to deſrdy | 


anceſtors alſo called uramentum calumniæ; an oath, which |, The Huthefteria laſted three days, the mich coelſth. add 
both the accuſer and accuſed were anticntly obliged. to nale 


thirteenth day of the month»; each of which: days had a 
name ſuited to the proper office of the day. — The firſt day 
of the feaſt was called 27 Sera, i. e. opening the veſſels, 
in regard on this day they tapped the veſſels, and taſted the 
| wine. The ſecond they called , congii, the name of a 
meaſure, containing the weight of about ten pounds: on this 
day they drank the wine prepared the day before. The third 


» ww * 


ſorts of pulſe in kettles; which, however, they were not 
allowed to taſte, as being all to be offered to Mercury. 
AN THOLOG ION, a — in _ among: the 


Gena © See GEEK. 
It was called N onoymr;. 9. d. Aorilgiam, on a lente of 


; flowers. See ANTHOLOGY. 
The Autbolagion i is a ſort of breviary or niaſs. [books con- 
taining the daily offices addreſſed to our Sayigur, tlie vir- 

gin, and the principal ſaints ; with other common offices of 
| boch, apoſtles, martyrs, Enes and confeſſors, ac- 
. cording to the Greek rite. Wee and 

FFICE. 
ANTHOLOGY #, SY 1-416 - 9 ng 'A 1 or 8 
of flowers; or of beautiful paſſages from any authors. 


* 


. * Thus called from 47S, Ho a flower, and: AvvS; Arms; - 
diſcourſe,--Though others chooſe rather, to derive canthology 
from ], flos,, a flower, and N, 1 gatheris ages unt 
to ſignify a collection of e 45 212 

HotoGr is frequently uſed "fob: a colleRion of e | 

'-:of divers Gteek pots. ee de 

ANT H ON Y=Knights of. '$t. | Anthonyy q ats wf 

'+ knighthood, eſtabliſned in 1382. by Albert of A _ 

Wl who had then taken a mem ws make war ap 

g 


— — — 


Turks. 4 8 it *. b 12 8 
The knights of this . wore a collar af gold; with a her- 


pia, inſtituted in 370. 4 e 

{ ANTHONY's Fire. See EVI PEL As; 5 Reni A 0 * 
ANTAORA: , à medicinal of the acbnhite Aan 
having yellow flowers; reſembling helmets: 3 ny 


| and is reputed a cardiac and alexipharmic, much of 
ſume qualities with contrayerva-root-z on wh account bing. 


worms. 
8 | * The grnt is compoanted of ad entre, un; ee 
Vvermin worm. % Jar 27 e 


ANTHEM, 4 urch. len ang: performed- in” cathedral and 
other ſervice, the” chori 
_chorus's, ho g Aterhately ee Bot 
The word was originally" n both for pls and hymns, 
when thus p performed. 1 | 
Socrates! DE: 8t. Teriatius 3 the: is of this-why 
3 ſinging among the Greeks ; and St. Ambroſe” 
the Latitis.-—Theodoret attributes it to Diodorus and Fla-| 
vian. 
Amalarius Fortunatus has written N of the ordey' lor 
OI: 4. hen, erdinc. 


6 


ly obtains in few officinal comp 


8 of excellency is appropriated! to e D a8 to 
only that plant. nn . 3%} nay | 


| N HOSATUM: Kram. See AczriG: Mg 1 
|ANTHRACOSIS , a diſeaſe of che eyes, otcalioted 
corroſtve ulcer; either in the bulb of dhe eye, or tlie 


3 of the parts adjoining: :- 1:6 ie * 10 4 Nun 
\* The work i is _ r and denotes an bes 
ee 8 v\ evi See 2 
Fs THRAX, , EE Fg 0 tw "#4 70 ans TH 1 


= 
7 
8 * 


1 A 
#, 
: 


for the yellow, or ruddy globules in the middle of certain | 


Some are of opinion it took its name from the month. anthe- 
ſucceſſion of weather, ne, the ſame viciſſitudes of ſeaſons, 5 


mit's girdle; to which hung a crutch, and a little bell, e 
Some authors mention another order of St. Anthony OW - 


{- on the mountains in Switzerland and Sas. 
At Tobis is otheriviſe called anribord; 48 beit . an an- 
.. -- tidote againſt the thora ; ſometimes wn eee, 

7 un the belmet: auer. See Acomirs. . 


* denominate it the German 'contrayerva, though it now | 
tion wennn 217 ms 
ANN THOS; Ar des; in Its — reck, ſignifies Hover}: but. 
divided for hat purple ite 0 5 


was not the name of any particular feaſt; bat; that all the | 


day they called ufer, kettles: on this day they boiled al! 


1 


2 chiefly in uſe. It is of à warm bitteriſh "ws, 22 


by « 5 


ide, cbvered wich ſkin; and attended with « general f 2 | 


m2 * 1 
% 5 er. Tt 

_— 

wel $32 - =p X : 
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ANT 


ANTHRAX®, what, 
; Vicks” a feab or blocch, * by a corroſive” humour, 


2 HROFOLOGY +, AurnnoroLoorA, adilcouſe, or 


e confdetajon doth of tho Muni 
"and — laws of their union, a they 
| _ as ſenſation, motion, e. 

| AnTRARoFoLoGY | is particularly uſed, in theology, for s way of 
of eee men; by attributing þu- 


e have frequent inſtances of Anthropology in holy Scripture ; ; 
© by which we are only to underſtand the effect, or the thing 
which God does, as if he had hands, &c. 


 ANTHROPOMORPHITE® in a general. ſenſe, one who 
" attributes to God the figure of a man. ; 
* The word comes from the Greek ald feret, man; and poppr; | 


* | ſhape: ' 
E were a ſect of antient heretics; who, 


taking thi ken of God in the Scriptures in a lite 
1 — F 


— 
rn EE 


The or- 


= name Gar by coals Origen ach how to f 


3 expreflions. 
the Anthr hites, Auna, or Ga 


e ſuppoſed founder of the ſect; who lived, 


| ANTHROPOPATHY *, a figure, bt diſcord; 


h whey. of mrs uy 


deny dee #4 e irs} 
. Wee nen | 


"be and pam to him; as eyes, hands,' ears, anger, 
c. 


ANTHROPOMANCY », 8 a method] 
E 22 performed by inſpecting the viſcera of KIN 


Ike word ©s of man; and nasha, 
compounded f, 5 


ohms, copper St. Augufibe cue | 


expreſſo | 
x ſome paſſion is attributed to ot. which properly - 
| 2 and "MJ 


AN 


Uſe Wedel a ſoftened: * PW moſtnations ry b. 

Orpheus is faid to have been the firſt who dre men from this 
ares cuſtom; which gave riſe to the fable of his taming li 

ons and ty | 

veftres bominet, ſacer, interpreſque — 

r 2 & ray ad > fo hgh OE: 

ictut ob hoc lenire tipres, rapraofque leones. Eier. | 

[- ob phyſicians vainly think tan ak diſc Rk the prin- 
ciple of Anthropophagy; and that it oonſiſts in an acrid atrabi. 
lary humour, which, being lodged in the coats of the ventri. 
cle; produces this voracity. And they give ſeveral inſtances 
of this inhuman hunger, even among their own patients.— 
M. Petit has diſputed the queſtion, V hether or no Anthreps. 


Nagy be contrary to nature? 
ANTI, AiJt, is a 9 uſed in compoſition with ſeveral 
words, both in Greek, Latin, Engliſh, &c. in different ſenſes, 


In Engliſh, it ſometimes ſignifies before; as in antichamber, 
a place before the chamber.—In which caſe it has the ſame 
ng wich the 2 5 beſore. 1 
7 etimes, again, it ſignifies contrary, or Res and is then 
derived prac Greek 450, . nk. 

In this latter ſenſe, the word makes part Rae the name of va 
rious medicines, to denote ſome peculiar or ſpecific virtue in 
them againſt certain diſeaſes: ſuch, e. gr. are antiyenereals 
Las ng antinephritics “, Se. 

Fatin ſpeaks of a quack in his time, at Paris, who made ng 
ſeruple to ſell anti-ecliptic; and anti · cometic medicines ;' pre- 
ſeervatives, forſooth, againſt the noxious effects of eclipſes 
and comets; Lett. Chai 344 

"The prepoſition is frequently, however, om itted on-theſe oc- 
caſions, without any alteration of the mc as in nephritics, 
arthritics, aſthmatics, &c. --: 

ANTI, in matters of literature, is a title g given to divers pieces 
written by way of anſwer to others, whoſe names are aul 
-niiexed to the Aut: 

Fee the Ati of M, Ballet; and the u- Boll of M. Me 
nage: there are ao Hal- Menagiana, &c. Cæſar the diQa- 
tor wrote two books by way of atiſwer to what had been ob- 
jected to him by Cato, which he called Anti-Catones ; theſe 
are mentioned by Juvensl, Cicero, &e.—Vives aſſures us, he 
"had ſeen Cafat's Anti-Catones in an antient library, 
ANTIADES. à term vſed by ſome writers for the glandules, 
and kernels, mote commonly Glled ne and almonds of the 
"cars. See Tonsit. 

AN TIADIAPHORISTS * „Aria biene, oppoſite 
to the adraphoriſts. See ADIAPHokIsT. | 

The word is compounded of the Greek = N againſt; 

i and 41 p0pes, in ifferent. N 

This name was given; in che four eenth century, to the rigid 
Lutherans, who difavowed the IN TID and many 
4 the —— retained moderute Luther- 


See Lux HRZ AV. 
a foot, e filing 


— - 


. . 6 3 
0 


PC nale, * Who feed en 133 bebe 


i edu n 


his, 8 
poetry, had a fo dation in the manners of the 


by ng his own. —— e 
E-"7 | 


When mes droour'd each other like the lg, 
Gorging on human fleſþ.——— - 


= 


: Iu 3 ES 45 thi; 2 LT 7 


'. . | 


eue el, tha n the geries af — 
killed a child, IL on in fleſh. | 


Ml 1 


—— mm re ten man; and| 
and Scylla, e repreſented] | 


„or man- eaters; and the female 


| 


ANTIBACCHIUS, fo ip ate; poet 
of three 3 the two " 50 Tr Mo e longs = the 


Buck are 6 words | cantars, b nt | pow G. Sb - 
It is ſo called as contrary to the Bacchius, the firſt fla. 
| ble whereof is ſhort, and the two laſt long. See Bacchibs. 
Among the antients, this foot is alſo. denominated palim-bac: 
chius, and Saturnins and, by ſome, Propenticus, and theſſaleu, | 
Diom. iii. 80 475; i 
ANTICAR NUM *, in anatomy, Ee. that hollow part under 
the breaſt, juſt againſt the heart, commonly called the pit of 
. r floma omach : called. alſo. eroſion cordis. 
The word i is compounded 0 47 705 contfa, againſt ; and uf. 


9a, cor, heart. 


1 W TEES. 


OT Ec... 

"3" 
f | 
: 


0 5 e in the &vil law, a covenant; or convention 
| Some renin r 


| hereby a perſon borrowin mone of another engages, or 

makes over his lands or 7 to Ne creditor, 1 
| and occupation thereof, for the intereſt: of the money lent. 
This covenant Was allowed of by the Romans; among 


| whom ufury was prohibited: it was afterwar.!s called mortgage, 


0 ——_— it from a ſimple engagement; where the fruits of 
— 171 were not alienated, which was called vi gage. 
ANTIC HRIST'*, ina general ſenſe, denotes an verſary of 
Chriſt, or one who denies that the Meffah is come. 

is compounded of che Greek 49, contra, t, 
of Xros, Chriſt. 

ſenſe, Jews; Infidels, Hr. may be teid to be Antichrifts.. 
uſed for a tyrant who is to 


man ANTICHRJOT eres icularly 


1 | to the Romiſh church, and the pope, wha. is at the head 


4 


reign on earth, to end of the world; to make the ul- 


F l rimare proof of the elect; and to give a:ſhining ance of 


iny| the Divine v en before the laſt jud ; 
opians; The bible -\ 6 the fathers all ſpeak e as. 
is} man; though they aſſure, withal, that he is to have divers pr” 


Gingle 


curſors; or foretunners;—Yet many Proteſtant writers 27 

z 
the» ſeyeral marks and ſignatures of Antiehriſi Samet in 
the Apocalypſe 3 which would rather imply. 4ntichrift to be a 
corrupt ſociety, or a long ſeries of perſecuting pontiffs, than 


| a ſingle e perſon, _ 
+ However, the point having been maturely debated at the coun- 


a of a bel in 82 4 — Was. taken thereups"! 


+ N © im on 


ANT 


TI adn in the confeſſion bf lth, whey 
is formally declared to be Autichrz M Pbpe 
| , we read, * to the life with, this deciſtonz 84 
- mg Henry W. of France, was not a little ciortified; | 
de thus declared, 2s he termed, an imp of itichrif. | 
Type learned Grotius maintains, that la was Antichriff ; 
4 but neither does this quadrate with his appearance at the end 


Sal,” * Arm FHTW Paterii, i 1 bbermacy, 2 &brated nical 
| SE Wa, x a Spaniſh Jeſuit, His publiſhed 3 large and | | preparation; made of equal: quantities of tin and? Sahle 4 ; 
learned work, de „im thirteen books.—In the firſt, | Tegulus' of arttiniony oy ting chem in a large cry | 


de xelates all the opinions of the fathers with regard tb Anti- 
chriſt. In the ſecond, he ſpeaks of the time when he ſhall 


27 


and ſhews, chat he is to be a Jew, of the tribe of 


in Geneſis XIX. Dan fall be a ferpent by the 

25 &c. on that af Jeremy VIII. 16. where it is faid, 
The armen of Dan fu devour the-tarth; and on the Apoca- 

- typſe, chap. VII. where St. John, enumerating all the tribes 


„And fich books, he treats of the ſigns of Hurirbriß. In the 
- finth, of tis reign and wars In the ſeventh, 'of his vices. 


what we. more 
Aurrenrhonzs is 


e in anticat writes, t Jente the 


Anticht bons to thoſe of the other. 
ANTICIPATION, - the 28 of 


or being defore- 


1 2 — fre IMMESSION; | : hb | 
ANT + ANTICOEUR, or evdnt oeur, among E 
is uſually deſeribed 28 2 1 ſwelling, N . ſize 


— — 


cart. 2 chat the generality TS 64 affures' us, "that there art no inedieimes in pharinacy 
ee hve een e ae atttibuting to be compared With theſe an manidcal affeRtions 3 dor chat 
5 — it is by Soll 3 the ſivelling | there are no emeties, or eathittics; of any other tribe, 
perirardium; whereas it is really an inflammation in 5 for oh pt, r. doſe ; 
1 . rr . ee 
is c led the angina, or ſquinancy, -. e of ; or of 
| — Aurrcus- 1223 5 
nder ene miner ATIOUs:' ot 1 eat in 
it of Lernen Auris 
* Tibialit Au ric us. I 4 f 4 
af ANTIDACT YLUS, a: name given dy of ANTIMONY;" ANTINONTU M, hank ue e 
— which is the reverſe of a ſubſtance; of a metalline nature; having all the 
ion, F Sky nen the -frſt duo are  charaitkrs of real metal, 'excepting only mallea 
„ of il Prod ets Antinony is the fiblunt of the autbents; by the Gre ee | 
eule AN DATE; ATE; & $4 „ reaſon df its modern denomination- antimany, is 
* ANTIDICOM nn. fot of ancient — reſemed to Bakl Valentine, a German monk; who, 
100g _ pretended, that 1 1 de this tradition relates, havingthitown ſome of it ta the h 
gages - Virginity, but that. 4 e had. V |  dbſeroel, that) after — ; 
15 our Saviour a b Fs e e 30 s et | - ately Ae flo qt & | 
of eb ure otherwile calle} Meese "il Auge 2 
A deim, und itsdtrüntar fang bometiises alle ane . it. I 


mull; | Thropilan e a Bo L 


22 that text of St. 
is to - nbt Mary till chad ought 55 
he ul- Antidicomarianites were the dif 


ace of nian, who W in Rome toy od 


* 3 


* 
4%» >.# 
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9 © The work ee ae Jae Wan 


Him-, 1 7636s bing bed given u pil, | 
SEE or preſervative.” \ 3 QA 


| and putting to thi, little Shi hitze, chree times the 


3 and ſhews, chat all che fathers, who fuppoſed Anti- be waſhed with warm water till no ſ tneſs remains. 
to be bear at hand, judged the world, alfo, was near its | 
In the chird, he N of his origin and nation; 47 minuteſt paſſages, and Tearthing even the nefvous Cells; 


| this he founids en {tie authority of the fathers; on that | 


| of Iſrael, makes no mention bf that of Bag. Ain the Woch 


AN TIEOGARTT HNL, de Empleihent of the Jogarithin 
- N 
| expreſſions, or or paſſages, in an author 


ters, f AS 3. a 
other but which are all expliined and 128 5 
di comments on the bible. —Dor, Magz, Wa rt 


. | . equator. + there is no proper altar. 
hols who intaded ons of theſe hemiſpheres, were reputed ' 


hand with, « pac c üer tg thing vhs th 1 


time. 1 
Inticipating a 4e the Arge it bier it | 
2 falls due.—Sucke — rn become due; he antici- 
pate the time of N rea ao 0 OP A 
AnTiciPA TION; in PRANOTION: | :): | 


ANT 


"the berge ics whe to ae to preyert 
de ill effect of ſome other; | E 441 
In which ſenſe che word as the'ſarhe tion v 


-pharmic, alexiterial, and coufterpoiſon. * aj 
PANTIENT: dee Aucirkr. . kj ks 99 
| ANTIFECTICS, ebener den, reniedies ain Hoa 
orders, 


qunntity of nitre: the Gen over, the whole is to 
This 1s 4 Very penetrating medicine, making way into he 


whence its uſe in hectic diſorders, from Which it derives its 
name. It fs Applied to good purpoſe in heavitieſſts of che 
head, giddineßs, and dimnels of ſight, from whence proceed 
 apoplexies and epilepſies; and in all affections And Foulneſſes 8 
ol the viſcera of the lower b. it is reckoned inferie to ho- 
thing. Thus it does ſervice in the jaundice, 1. * 
all Kind of . adds, that — is 
preparation in the chymi harmacy of ter TY. in 
moſt obſtiate Sesie SS, 1 


fine, tangent, or ſecant; or "the difference of 
from the logarithm of nihety Yehzibes. | See ! Leerer, 
and CoMPLEemEnT.. 


ANTILOGY , Au rit oel etal becken two 


®* The wotd' is Gree oi; eee cg. | 
Tirinus has publiſhed > he — of the _— ae 
mn the bible, i. e. of texts which appatenitly each 


oratory in Italy, has the Me; but he has done 

"little more' e of that kind in c. brin- 
commentators. © 21 245 i unn 

ANT NSIUM, Ayliuireter, 2 kind of e geg tadle- 

cloth, occaſionally uſed iti'the Geek chitch," dere 


F. Goat obſerves, that, in regard 8 but few 
conſecrated chürches, and that conſecrated althrs' are 

things eaſy te be removed]; that church has, Tor Man E: 

b made uſe of eeruin conſecrated ſtuffs, r called ' 
| p | thereof. WT run K v2 

4 — morn, or kigy overnment. .- 4 

timpnarehical io Roque y uſed in * C 
an. 3 * WE) (K+ rid po 2 
ANTIMONIALS; is . dende ptegurntiond bf anti- 


whereof antimony is the dale an; princi- 


of an emetic F 
— be ſo Ta iy eren cathartic, or 2 | 
-  retiey/ or een ofly alterati ve. Ste WAs PIII. 


| — 2 — by reaſon of its various = 
dealer, Saturn of the: 1 
Rr 1 
eee oY 
harter Le fuſed; alon . * © = 
2 with fy exe: gk 2 120 | | nov ce Len Ee 1 
* Antimiony;' . „ 1 
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 foflile ſubſtanee compoſed' of ſome — ue brow 5 
inech wich a ſulphuneous and ſtony ſubſtanoe. 
ig und in mines of all metals; — thols.of G1- i 
n e 
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Cinnabar 0 ANTIMONY is 

and antim 25 mixed. and Fed 
and LR” fire.—It s 2, 
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ter of 4 3 aſing the d — 
. e Rid + ond makes a je bers —— 


Gare of Antony, ger dhe article Cid. ou fore 

Crocus, or Luer of. ANT1monr, is the ; hat we 

8 otherwiſe, call  cracus metallor, z encepting that this latter is 

. more mild, and leſs emetic; being made by repeated, lotions 

ol the former, in warm water, an 5 and then &yipg.i de a 
owder, See Crocus Mritallerum. .. .. 


t.is alſo called * 


2 terra . 


Adee, or een, in e is | the” native 


: phoretic, an A FRY DA I WT 
Pry Fa 1s 8880 Fi 7 
| the ot 77 pitre; an 
See at — ited, crucib 
* * A 
it So 3 EP : 
| — . — hoe ey 
If the air haye accels' to itʒ — — 
3 — is ny a kind of. ſweet dia 


— Which a — Jeſt in 
being” waſhed by repeated affufions of 
— 2 and dried, is the dulce 2 diaphoretic amino. 
Nabe is — as an in malignant 
* ſmall-pox, in 5 deliriums. I is 2 
5; apple in —— venereal. diſorders: but the learned 
Boerhaave abſoluteh  decries it, as a mere metalline cal, 
deſtitute of all — ee eee 
choak up the body, by t'inaCtivity und weight. 
D mire of ANTIMONY is. made by exhaling the folu- 
df} tion of the preceding ver a gentle fire to 
drineſs; upon wich, there remains a ſalt Compoſed: of -ni- 
tre, 2 antimany; called nitrum antimonia- 
n. It is no other than a fort of ſal prunellæ, or ſal poly- 
chlreſtum; and accerdingty is found aperitive, n 
-i/reticy/ and good in inflammatory fevers, Sc. 
Flower of An Throm is dttimbny, . and ſublimed' in 
an aludel; e eee 8 


| pot. 
de ipowerkd-roidiine; EVP? ice 
in maniac caſes ; heing the Herculean remedy, by w 
ſome have gained fo much reputation 
Another fort; of flowers are made Saen of” autihuly, 
| with al armbniae, bblimed as before; which make a remedy 
een man the former. Helmont alſo 16k 
3 ' 
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ANTIPERISTALTIC®, 


ANT 


ad ports, The whole maſs | «« 


1 by repeated affuſions of water, till the liquor 


* "ed powder, called the golden ſulphur, or preci —— of anti- 
3 either on account of its own colour, or the yellow one 
i ge to glaſs, 
. — 3 ſudorific, as its force happens to be de- 


72 2 ANTIMONY is either crude antimony levigated, or that 
which has undergone ſome chymical proceſs, whereby its 
nature and powers are altered or abated; and this differently, 
| . — to the circumſtances of the preparation. 

Autimomy, Lays Mr. Boyle, alone, or aſſociated with one or 


\. two-otheri ients, by a variety of operations and compo- 
180 t be brought to furniſh a whole apothecary's 
ſhop: i will anſwer the phyſician's intention, whether he 


to employ. a cathartic, or an emetic, a diuretic, dia- 
e 2 bezoardic, or — | pi 04. 


p bene dee and bee alſo for and is good 
. | 


caſes, &c. 


theſe preparation of antimony, how ſevere ſoever alone, 
2 managed, as to little or 

in the viæ, nor be perceived till they are 
2 veſſels. And ner n e e 


en, G i << 
ANTINOMY 3, 1 a ee between two 


laws, laws, or betwern two articles of the ſame law. dee 
"Is 15 


at all 
got into the 


1 * 0 


0 * 


Peg rm he Ck oro 6d 
x, law. | 
AyTINOMY: ſometimes alſo CID: an oppoſition to all law. 
Wbence a ſect of enthuſiaſts, . 
. .liberty above all moral and ho ſlight the motives of 
vrtus as inſufficient-to. are called. Antinomians; and 


ſometimes Anomians. 


1 3 a part of the conflaion ul * 


See A .A. 


ANT e EN T S,  Antidagments. See AnTIPAc- 


ANT IPATHY * r a mp: erimity or averſion 


\ofons body to another,—In which bn the word Hands op- Bible principles, vin. 


| | repulſion. As to the antiperiſigſis of cold and heat, Yo 
5 . The word iscomponnded of the Greek , contra, n:, | 


3 
- and v paſſion. 


3 commonly ” ſaid to be between me 


ſalamander and the tortoiſe, the vine and the elm; the toad 


and the weeſel, CORR er the olive und the I 


ak, Wes ©0125 


Porta ( Mag. natur. 20. 7. and Merſenne \(29/: Conn 
n 21 


in Geneſ.) give other more extraordinary, not 

lous i ces; as, that à drum made of a wolf. Will 

dreak another made of @ſheep-ſkin : chat hens will fly at the 

ſound of a harp ſtrung with fox-gut ſtrings, Cc. See other 

matters relati 2 head; under — Soon, r 
"AR ANTULA; Weg? 2: 7: 

Mr. Boyle mentions 4 d ladyy who 


— — 


e er ber be Cen repented his curivfity ; 
+8: it cauſed a firange diſorder in her, which ceaſed, however, 


e upon r Uſeful Phi — 


Mather relates, mat * a gentlewoman in 

« ſwooned upon ſeeing an . 
. „iche ſame was done wich 4 
pair of ſciſſus. 


Phil: Trumſacꝭ. Ne 3 | 
Tue Pet ee — from certain occl | 


ſpar in the bodies. 
— that the term antipathy can o 
any certain p 


er r e 


Rwy N 


"theintoſtines "contrary 0 the periſtaltic motion. See PzRI- 


STALTIC; ail. fam 
to Fan is derived A the Greek arr, againſt; rege, about ' 


and can, that which hath-the power of compreſſing. 
i As the! 


is their contraction from below, upwards. - 


ANTIPERISTASIS “, in philoſophy, the ation of te con- 
- trary qualities; one whereof, l e e ee | 


. heightens the force of the other. 


be word is Greek, Arrrrepiracte; formed of r, con- 
teu, againſt; and wepog L),, do 


01 944 , or beſets another. 
bebe, 
13 uali 3 the uality it oppoſes 
Agb, or intende3 : or the den whereby a 
wet anncked by acother — ine, and becomes 
44 4 * 3 | W 


becomes 


in anatomy, a motion _ 


— oapcendlat and infipid; and then dried, it becomes a} 


metals, &c.—lt either proves emetic, ca- 


„ RN 


ſuch oppoſition ? or it is an intention of the activ of 
_ 280 quality, cauſed by the oppoſition of another.” 5 
Thus cold, fay the ſchool-philoſophers, on m 
2 exalts the degree of heat, ind: drineſs that 


Thus i it is, that quick-kme is ſet on fire by the afton of 
cold water: and ſo water becomes warmer in winter than in 


occa- 
moiſt- 


ſummer, by antiperi afis * and to the ſame cauſe it is owing, 


that thunder and li 


the air, which is continually cold. 


This antiperiſtaſit was a principle of great uſe and extent in 
the Peripatetic philoſophy.—« *Tis neceſlaty,” A1 


| to the authors of that claſs, “ that cold and heat be bot 


© each may exert when ſurround 


„ and water 


| ftroy, not to 


' animate creatures, muſt be allowed p 
CS ARR by choice, but by a neceſſary im- 


3 ideas, of As of a power 
nature has hy wk pry 


— — 


* = 2 23232 


8 


— 1 — on th : 
r 


— 


periſtaltic motion is a contraRion of the fibres of two E 
inteſtines from above, downwards; mne mn 3 


« the of a con- 
is uſually defined, oppolition : proceed, not from the yreater warinth of the water but from 


'body, | 


© the heat of the ſuperior: and inferior air. 


b _ 


to prove an antiperi/taſis, it appears highly abſurd; ſince, ac- 


bules, to avoid the contrary quali 
keep themſelves from 1 — 


| fire ſo intends the cold, as to enable it 70 00 


futed. 
— argument, 


of them endued with a ſelf- 9 power, which 
3 by its contrary; and 
thereby prevent their mutual deſtruction. Thus l. it is ſup- 

<< poſed, that in ſummer the cold, expelled from the earth 
„ middle region of the air, and there defends itfelf againſt 
And thus, alſo, 

in ſummer; when the air about us is ſultry hot, we find 
/ that cellars. and vaults have the oppoſite quality: fo in 


winter, when the external air freezes the lakes and rivets, 
the internal air, in the ſame vaults and cellars; becomes 


the ſanctuary of heat; and water, freſh drawn out of deep 
wells and ſprings, in a cold ſeaſon, not only feels warm, 
«© but y ſmokes.” 
Mr. Boyle has canvaſſed this doctrine thoroughly, in his hi- 
old;—It is certain, that a Priori, OT conſideri the 
the thing abſtracted from the experiments 
cording to the courſe of nature, one contrary ought to de- 
en another: beſide, that it is an axiom, 
that natural cauſes act as much as can; which, as to in- 


yiically demonſtrative; 


their contraries, that 
drops of water, falling on a — collect into little glo- 


ſwallowed up by the = 
wood; but this we can account for on more in 
the power of attraction, and 
Peripatetics talk of thoſe 


qualities being ſurrounded b 


their oppoſites, as if esch of chem bud an underſtand- 

ing and foreſight, that in caſe it dic not gather up its 

— 2 ts againſt its antagoniſt, it muſt infallibly 
is to transform phyſical N into un | 


In = not only reaſotz but 
againſt the notion of an aper the 


urged in behalf of it is, the heating of 
water : wy: vl cor filled 


ick-lime in cold 


in what th 
x if, inſtead of cold water, the lime be quenched with hot 


water, the ebullition will always be far 8 if the | 


liquor were cold. | A 
in freezing a baſon to a int-ſtool; wich a mixture 
ſow and ſalt, by the fire · ſide, it is pretended,” that the 


iperiſtaſi in this experiment, 


„ The viſcern 
their opinion: e 


—_—_— in behalf of 


uſually ally brought of ſuck greater: heat, is, that men then have 


ſo that the aphoriſm ſuppoſes W 
to be made in the flomach- by beat, | hich is al | 


urged” in favour ef an 
is-borrowed from: the production of bail, which is pre- 
9 not in winter; 


gon of the air, by the cold-6f: the falling drops of 
rain do hig] 1 ee the warmth they meet 
with in the air near the earth, as . a ſolid 


if - the contrary were allowed, it 


would not neceſſarily infer-an anti rita. It is certain the 


ſmoking of waters, drawn from deep places in froſty weather, 
does not neceſſarily infer ſueli water to be warmer than at 
- other times when it does not ſmoke; ſince that effect may 


8 


tning are excited in the middle region of 


by the ſun's ſcorching beams, retires to the 


in the table, and 


rides: alſo, rg v4 


at the lazineſs and 
—_ of mankind, who have fo long and generally acſ- 


might ſo/eaſily have found to be falſe? 


ngeal- the water 

chat ſtagnated upon the ſurface of the ſtool, betwixt that 
and the bottom of the veſſel. But how little need there is 
of an anti appears hence, that 
Mr. Boyle has purpoſely made it with good ſucceſs, in a 

ple wher cher either yas nar ee, Feb, hd be, 
A 3 

oh 2 Lee I. 
nly be applied to| cal Hippeerates, 

7 ng whom i nies g. more thn 6 | 
Amen whom it no more — od] 
ng whom ge . , 


; oe oldie ith fteirineoit places afford. ; 
in ſummer, ene be dens) chat they are then really colder 
than in winter; 
ſtand round: ?g. d. cr-| 
_ exmobſiſtentia,'or the renitency * any thing that eue 


greater coldneſs of the air. For a man's breath in a clod 
er, F e 8 ol 
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"a ambj 
c hy in armer weather, are readil 
-diffuled 955 ir e partic es through the air. = Sept 


icles Corr 5 rA. 
. "AnTiPHoxA, the anſwer 2 by on 


n anne Werten 
e ge ty 


* 


to wake a 


ny 2 


ners N 


note; 


he ſame length of night and day; but at contrary times: 
| 4 being midnight with one, Whem it is noon with the 
other; 460 5 day with due, when ſhoreeſt with de 
"Again, as the borizon ef any place. is go* diſtant from, the 
; of ; Nat when tbe. fn ries. ons tha See 


1 e enge eg g. noon ebe f. 


to hav the name; as he conceived- the 
e fgure, it was caly for him to infer, | 


LaGtantivg, A. 
Op, e of thoſe ee is 


N 7 — 14 * 2 
8 , * 
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0 A Wat time, | mg 
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5 * the no- 
— from-what || 


e che er ae. i | 


ANT 


8 bo torthe ſentiments. of the primitive Cliriſtians with ragird 
to to Ants es ; ſome, rather 7 9 afth 
| the de 


* * 2 
. . - 
: S- 


3 de e underſtood f]: :» 
— era amn | at 


n wont comes c rn again, and we, . 


r 


J's or the like: moſt nations lay claim to an 


hich is St. e s method, de civee. Dez, lib. xvi. 
er putting the queſtion, whether thert ever were 
or pygmies, or of people whoſe feet flood 

'c. he comes t the point of dntipoder, und aſks, 


c. 9.— 
nations of c 
outward, 
9 an lower. part of our carth be inhabited by Anti- 


4. podes ? —He Ale made no doubt of the earth's: —— 
nor af there a part. diametrically 
only diſputes its being really inhabi 
tions he ſuggeſts for chat purpoſe are — 
they who Antipades, had no 
[| lower part. of the earth may be covered 


water; and that 
to place Antipades there, of a . origin from us (2s 
muſt have been the opinion of the antients, ſince they thought 


o from our world to theirs), is: to contradict 


it impoſſible to 
Scripture, : teaches, that the whole race deſcended from 


one 8 are the ſentiments of that father. 


It may be added, that the Chriſtian fathers . — 
22 diſputed 8 Lucretius 


. 1968, ws ee Ph, 4 fc e 
5 5 lhe 
1 CAMENTS, in log: in e Ser Arman. 


ieee of Perce, quia. = 
; be the th _ GAINS: | ANTIFFOSS » Se ene, eee 
N 8 Me 
f th | * The word comes from the Oe ori prey mull jrn, 


caſus. 


2  ANTIQUAZIOS, |» perfor who Made 


monuments and — oo; 


* — ſculptures, arid infcriptions ; 
5 UA. 20 8074 25 , 


The 


tan, | Ev Deine cad baby LEAs ZI 
+ Ape here the 6 and | 


ſons of diſtinction, called 5, whoſe buſineſs it was 


to ew ſtrangers the vities of the place, to explain the 
ren inſcriptions, . give them + the — 


| , could 22 way of | | _ 
7 +l rs oy nos: Mb dabvco. 
N antiquaries, I. The Sicilians called ow 
[ANTI QUATED, . rere, | ſomething « obolete, or 


own out of date, 
YTIQUE,. Aris. in a bend date, ſomething that 


is antient... * 2 
WY among, architedds,. ſculptors, and 


„ * ge 


| e ho it ta ſuch of buildings, ſrulpture, 
ö A a ſuch pieces of 
ng, G. 1 e mann 


* became over-run by tho 
this ſenſe the word | is w 
Ne an antique daldie, ar. 2 . the. _— 


2 is ſometimes, allo 'cantragiſtinguiſhed from antient, 
which denotes the leſſer degree eee e . art 
it {RS 2 gs #29 


Some writers allo. eee ads 
F open of old Gothic: churches, and, aur 2 
diſtingu — of the 

ITY, erte, is uſed to 


Nn fs > the be - | 39 142 . 
5 beroen of pip, ee. 


"of antiquity, monuments of antiquity,” bc. 


8 is alſo uſed to denote: e wee en meim of 


antient times. See MONUMENT, Raadains, Runs, Cc. 
Thus we ons „ a curious —— ly, 
France, and | mats 


* 7 5 — n 3 — 2 
muc 
ater. than they can truly warrant, The preſent age may 

ſaid to be the amiguity of the world; which was: but # a 
{jar pt commonly called the antient days. 

| Plato s us of an account which an E gave to 
þ por pry gr ai A, 7 5 
and thoſe of Sais doo. Pompon 


|  =ecount out of Herodotus, Ute: | 
' apd-upwards. e 
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SEFESS 


ANT 


= 2660 years from the firſt king oſ Egypt, to the expedition 
got wma and rear 3 out of other au- 
thors, more than doubles that account. When Alexander 
entered Egypt, the prieſts ſhewed him out of their ſacred 
hiſtories an account of the Perſian empire which he had lately 
conquered, and the Macedonian which he had received by 

- birth, each of 8000 years. Whereas nothing can be more 

certain, from the beſt hiſtorical accounts, than that the 

perſian empire was not then 300 years old, nor the Mace- 

* donian 500; and no wonder their catalogues ſhould be ridi- 


culouſly incredible, when the Egyptians make their firſt ANTITHET, AnTiT#zTON,- an 0 


kings reign. 1200 years a iece ; and the Aſſyrians theiss about 
4000, as in the article SA Ros. 


ANT 


St. Auguſtine, Seneca, Salvian, and many other antient wri- 
ters, ſeem greatly to affect antitheſes; but among the mo- 
derns they are generally decried. Deſmarets repreſents them 
as the favourites of young writers. —Perſius long ago de- 


claimed againſt the impertinent uſe of antithets. 


OO ann Crimina raſis 
Librat in antithetis, doctus poſuiſſe figuras. 


[ANTITHES18 is alſo a figure in grammar, whereby one letter 


is ſubſtituted in the room of another; as olli for illi. 


polite, or contrary ; 
ſomething diſpoſed by way of antitheſis. ; . 


The Chaldees in Alexander's time affirmed they . ANTITHETARIUS, a term occurring in the title of a 


obſervations of the celeſtial motions for 470000 years; and 
| withal had calculated the nativities of all the children born 
in that ſpace: but thoſe obſervations, being curiouſly ſearched | 
into by Calliſthenes, appointed by Ariſtotle for that purpoſe, 
were found to go no farther than 1900 years before Alex- 


ander; as Porphyry himſelf declares, who was no friend to ANTITR AGUS, in 


Moſes's account. | 8 | 

ANTISCII“, in geography, the people who inhabit on dif- 

ferent ſides of the equator; and who of conſequence, at 
noon, have their ſhadows projected oppoſite ways. 
»The word comes from the Greek «v7, againſt; and cu , 

„ Ee ei | | 

Thus the people of the north are Antiſeii to thoſe of the 

ſoath ; the one projecting their ſhadows at noon towards the 
north pole, and the others towards the ſouth pole. 

Anti ſcii are frequently confounded with Antœci, who, inha- 
biting oppoſite tides of the equator, have the ſame elevation 
of the pole. n | | 3 

| The Antiſci ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from Periſcii, &, |] 

Axriscit is ſometimes alſo uſed, among aſtrologers, for 

two points of the heavens equally diſtant from the tropics, — 

Thus the ſigns Leo and Taurus are held Autiſcii to each 

B C | 3 

ANTISCORBUTICS, medicines proper for thè cure of the: 


ſcurv 


ſignifies one of the notes of ſentences affixed to thoſe verſes 
© whoſe order was to be changes. 3 
ANTISPAST Us, a poetical foot, conſifling of ſour ſyllabl 
whereof the firſt is ſhort, the ſecond and third long, and the 

. - fourth ſhort. | LOL ROLES LN 
ANTISPODIUM. See the article SpoprUuM.. - | 
ANTISTITIDM is a term uſed in antient chronicles for an 
abbey or monaſtery. _ FVV 
AXNTISTROPHE, a kind of dance in uſe among the an- 
tients; wherein they ſtepped ſometimes to the right, and 
1 HOGS to the left, ſtill doubling their turns or conver- 


| The motion towards the left, they called antifrophe ; from | 
«74, againſt; and spr, of Spege, I xurn, * 6 
Hence N 


: 


and epode. See ODE.', 
The antiſtrophe is à kind of 


1 


See STROPHE, and EPope. 


4 


\ terms or things, mutually dependent one on another, are 


As if one ſhould fay, the maſter; of the ſervant, and the ſer- 
- vant of the maſter, Net, 0 | was 


of Gnoſtics, who owned that God, the Creator of the uni- 
verſe, was good and juſt ; but aſſerted, withal, that one of 
his creatures had created evil, and had engaged us to follow 
it, in order to fet us in oppoſition to God = Creator; and 
iat it becomes our duty to oppoſe this author of evil, in order 


do avenge God of bis enemy. | 


15 4%, I oppoſe, I am PF. oy Ü? 
ANTTTHENAR , in anatomy, a name given to divers 


ur ADDUCTOR. . 


2 * 


ANTISIGMA, Arrioryue, among the antient grammarians, | 


AnTISTROPHE is alſo vſcd in lyric poetry, in ſpeaking of the | 
ode, which is uſually divided into the frophe, antifrophe, | 


| | | „or replication to the] 
ſtrophe; and the epode is a launching out from them both. | 


ANT1STROPHE..is alſo a figure in grammar, whereby two | 


NTITACTA *, or AnTiTACTIc1, in antiquity, a kind | 


Hence the name ; which is derived from the Greek arrrar- 


„ + 


- muſcles, otherwiſe called adductors, or adducent muſcles. See 


. 
|| | "$vvep3 by reaſon thoſe muſcles act as antagoniſts 3 
r,, TR Rs Oe, A ROT] 


- 


ANTITHESIS, in-rhetoric, -a fetting'two things together by 


ach may appear the more-ſtrongly.” ' 


one fidelity, on the other deceit; here piety; there facri- 
2 here continency, there luſt, c. Such alſd is that 
of Auguſtus to ſome ſeditious une men ; audite, Juvenes, 
x ferem, quem juyenem ſenes audivere.—Sych again is that of 
| Seneca; Cura leves loguuntur, ingentes fupent. And that of 


Ei 1 of oppolition to each other that the different qualities of 5 


Such, is that of Cicero, in the ſecond Catilidariin't e, in the 2 
bone fide ſtands. modeſty, on the other impudenee; on the 


"gre" the laws of Canutus, but not in the chapter it- 

Lelk. | | 

The meaning of the word is, a man who endeavours to 
diſcharge himſelf of the fact of which he is accuſed, by 
CO i. e. by charging the accuſer with the ſame © 
act. | | | : 

anatomy, part of the auricle oppoſite to 

the tragus. Gy | 


ANTITRINIT ARIANS, heretics who deny the Holy Tri- 


nity, and teach, that there are not three perſons in the God- 
Thus the Samoſatenians, who do not believe the diſtinction 
of perſons in God; the Arians, who deny the divinity of the 
Word; and the Macedonians, who deny that of the Holy 


Spirit; are all properly-Antitrinitarians. 
Among the moderns, Antitrinitarians are particularly under- 
ſtood of Socinians, called alſo Unitarians. - IF 


The biblintheca Antitrinitariorum, or Antitrinitarian library, 
is a poſthumous work of Chriſtopher Sandlus, an eminent 
Antitrinitarian; wherein he gives a liſt, digeſted in order of 
time, of all the Socinian or modern Antitrinitarian authors 
_ a brief account of their lives, and a catalogue of their 
Works. ; $ ; 


ANTITYPE, a Greek word, properly ſignifying a type or 


figure correſpondent to ſome other type. Rake 
he word antitype, «r7:Tvz@-, occurs twice in the New 
Teftament ; viz. in the epiſtle to the Hebrews, ix. 24. 
and in St. Peter, 1 ep. ui. 21. where its genuine import has 
been much controverted.—The former Bios, that · Chriſt 
is not entered into the holy places made with hands, 
which are arri, the figures or antitypes of the true 
© now to appear in the preſence of God for us.'—Now 
_  TvTos, as is elſewhere obſerved, ſignifies the pattern by which 
another thing is made: and as Moſes was obliged to make 
the tabernacle, and all things in it, according to the pat- 
tern ſhewed him in the mount; the tabernacle ſo formed 
was the antityte of what was ſhewn to Moſes: any thing, 
therefore, formed according to a model, or pattern, is an 
So A Ic BIRTH | 14 | 
In the latter paſſage, the apoſtle, ſpeaking of Noah's flood, 
and the deliverance of only eight perſons in the ark from it, 
ſays, N k iu, ey71TUTY, vu! gut Bανν ,, baptiſm, 
being an antitype to that, now ſaves us ; not putting away the 
filth of the oſs but the anſwer of a good conſcience towards 
God, &c. The meaning is, that righteouſneſs, or the an- 
ſwer of a * conſcience towards God, now ſaves us b 
means of the reſurrection of Chriſt, as formerly righteou 
neſs ſaved thoſe eight perſons by means of the ark, during 


the flood. The word antitype, therefore, here ſignifies a 5 


general ſimilitude of circumſtances; and the particle g, 
tohereunto, refers, not to the immediate antecedent, de, 
water, but to all that precedes. . 

ANTITYPE,' among the antient Greek fathers, and in the 
Greek liturgy, is alſo applied to the ſymbols of bread and 


wine in the facrament, 


Hence it has been argued, b man Proteſtants, that the | 


- Greeks do not really believe the doctrine of tranſubſſantia- 


tion; in regard they call the bread and wine antitypes, arr. 


Tuna, 9. di figures, ſimilitudes ; and this eben after the 


Clement, in his conflitutions; St. Cyril, ad Gregdry Nazi- 5 


anzen, and ſeveral other antient writers, make no ſcruple of 


Allatius, Suicer, Cc. 


— 


tion of the Greeks calling the ſpecies antitypes, after conſe- 


cration; that the Greek church does not hold: the. confecra- 


tion completed till after the prayer called invocation f the 
where the bread and wine are called antippen. 
Add, that Marcus Epheſius, the leader of the party againſt 


6 pallage in the Greek liturgy to prove, that the conſecration. 

es not conſiſt wholly in the words, this is my body; but alſo 
- inthe prayer or benediion which the prieſt rehearſes after- 
Ward, invoking the Holy Spirit. 
ANTLER, among hunters, the. firſt of the pearls that grow 
- about the bur of a deer's horn. 
There are alſo ſur - antleri, brow- antlers, &c. 


Vir gil; Fledtere fi negues ſupirot, Acberonta mouebvosz. 
Vor. I. Ne 9, CRAu s. FRO 


ANTCECI “, in geography, thoſe, inhabitants. of the earth 
' who live under the ſame meridian, and at the fame diſta — 


1 E e 0 


uſing the term on the ſame occaſion; as: is allowed by Leo 


. Holy Spirit, which comes after the paſſage of the liturgy, - 


the Latins, at the council of Florence, makes uſe of this very - 


— 
* * 


. © . fars will riſe to the one on the right-hand, and to the other 


Df of the Axvs are fiſtula's 


, . Axvs is allo uſed For a ſmall hole i . 
mute brain, which leads into the fourth ventricle of the Cere-! % 


- 


AOR 


from the equator ; the one towards the north, and the other}. the extremes, with a gangrene, &e,  Phileſeph. Tranſag. 


to the ſouth. See EAT H. ; 


duell, inhabit— The Aatirci are contradiftinguiſhed from the 
Periceci. 35 Ob ON 4731 | £5477 2 ; 1 „ 
Hence, the Antœci have the ſame longitude, and the ſame 
latitude, only of à different denomination. They lie in 
che ſame ſemicircle of the meridian, but in oppoſite pa- 


The inhabitants of Peloponneſus are Antœci to the Hotten- 
tots of the 
" founded with Antiſcii. See ANTISCII. To | 
The Autœci have preciſely the fame hours of the day and 
night, but exactly oppoſite ſeaſons: when it is 12 o'clock. 
in the longeſt ſummer's day with one; it is 12 o'clock of the 
- . ſhorteſt winter's day with the other: and hence the night of 
the one is always equal to the day of the other, | 
. Hence, alſo, | 
to the Antaeci and Antipodes thereof never ſet; and vice 
. verſa. And if the Antec turn their faces toward each 
other, or the Antipodes look both toward the equator, the 


ANTONINE c:elumn. See the article CoLumn. 


 . ANTONOMASIA *, a figure in rhetoric, whereby a noun | 


appellative is uſed inſtead of a proper name, or vice verſa, | 
Tube word is compounded of the Greek aii, for, and oroua, 
Thus we fay; the philoſopher, inſtead of Ariſtotle ; the ora- 

tor, for Cicero; the apoſtle, for St. Paul; the prophet, for 


-» Moſes, Gr. — Thus alſo we call a voluptuous perſon, a Sar-| 


danapalus, &c. And thus the F rench ſay, Henry the Great, 
meaning Henry TV. of France. 5 | 


meanin . 
ANTRUM Higbnoriammm is a cavity diſcovered within the 


ſinus of each maxillary bone. ne el 
| Surgeons ſometimes miſtake this for a caries of the bone; 
finding they can penetrate ſo deep into it with a probe. 
Rayſed ap. Bibl. Anat. Mad. t. 3. p. 24. 

ANTRUM pylori, a large cavity at the bottom of the pylorus. 
P 1 5 
ANVIL, a ſmith's utenſil, ſerving to place the work on, to be 

The face, or uppermoſt ſu 


touch it. At one end there is ſometimes a pike, bickern, or 
| beak-iron, for the rounding of hollow work. — The whole 


Maſtler of the Anus are the ſphiniher, levator, and ſcalptor, or 
latiffimus dorſi. Ta 8 | 


| APAGOGE*®, anaywyn See ABDUCTION. 


fe ſtars which never riſe to any given place, | 


he face, moſt ſurkice of the axvil, muſt be very fat 
and {mooth, without flaws; and fo hard, that a file will not 


APA 


Noe 2 | 


ion thruſting of a bone, or other part, out of its proper 
place. e 


The word is compounded of ao, from; and &, to bring, 
or draw. i N | 
APAGOGICAL demonſtration is ſuch' as does not prove the 
thing directly, but ſhews the impoſlibility and abſurdity which 
ariſes from enying it. a8 
- Hence it is alſo called reductio ad impoſſibile, or ad abſurdum, 
APANAGE®, APPENAGE, APPANAGE, APANNAGE, ot 
APENNAGE, in the French laws, the fortune of a king's 
younger ſon ; or a ſettled portion of lands, &c. affigned for 
the ſubliſtence of the cadets, or younger ſons of a ſovereign 
prince. | 3 | 
Nicod and Menage derive the word from the Latin pani,, 
bread ; which frequently includes all other ſorts of proviſion 
' neceſſary for ſubſiſtence. Du Cange takes it to have been 
formed of the baſe Latin apanare, apanamentum, and apana- 
' gium, which amounts to the ſame thing; thoſe words being 
apparently formed of panis. ebe s | | 


Some will have the apanages, at their firſt inſtitution, to have 
been only penſions, or annual payments, of a certain ſum of 
money. — The younger ſons of England have no certain pa- 

nages, as in France; but only what the good pleaſure of the 
king beſtows upon them. 

Even in France, during the firſt and ſecond races of kings, 

the right of primogeniture and apanages were unknown; but 

= domains were divided pretty equally among all the chil- 
Great inconveniencies ariſing hence, it was at length found 

proper to put off the younger- born with counties, duchies, or 
._ other diſtricts ; on condition of their pay ing homage and fealty 
for the ſame, and of their reverting, in defect of heirs male, 
to the crown. _ f 1 


of the dukes of Burgundy.— The d 


* F.- . 


apanage of the ſecond ſon of France. 


uchy of Orleans is the 


ſon. may lodge ſeparately z having all the conveniencies requi- 
fite to make a complete habitation. |  _ 
„»The word comes from the Latin apartimentum, of the verb 
partiri, to divide; or, as ſome imagine, &@ parte manſionir, 
making part of the dwelling. g. 
A complete apartment muſt conſiſt of a hall, a chamber, an 
antechamber, a cloſet, and a cabinet or wardrobe. 
APATHY *, in a moral ſenſe, denotes an inſenſibility; or a 
privation of all paſſion, all emotion, or perturbation of mind. 
The word is formed of the privative particle «, and rad; 


't 


joy a perf& calmneſs or tranquillity of mind, incapable of 
being ruffled, and above the reach of any ſenſe either of plea- 
fund or pain!!! 8 e e 
In the firſt ages of the church, the Chriſtians adopted the 
term apathy to expreſs a contempt of all earthly concerns; 2 
ſtate of mortificativn, ſuch as the goſpel preſcribes. And 
hence we find the word often uſed among the devouter wri- 
ters: Clemens Alexandrihus, in particular, brought it ex- 
ceedingly in vogue; thinking, hereby, to draw the philoſo- 
e to Chriſtianity, who aſpired after ſuch a ſublime pitch 
„ (% 72 6 205776007 443 a £104 54 e 


* 


Votion. : 


APATURIA®, in antiquity; a ſolemin feaſt celebrated by the 
Athenians in honour of Bacchus. YO e 


be word is uſually derived from the Greek «marr, fraud. 


The eee eee I It is faid to have been inſtitüted in memory of a fraudulent 
W > 7 py peek IE De Cn eee * victory obtained by Melanthus, king of habe, over Xan- 
ge re _— * 42 Mea Him p e y thus king of Bœotia, in a ſingle combat, which they agreed 
mene — 3 _ rt,” 0s V. TS * upon, to put an end to a debate between them relating to the 
= hence 4 eee dee ook” - the body.— - £49 Anat.) frontiers of their countries. — Hence Budzus calls it Feſtum 
I Angeiol.) Eg. 1. u. 1. and Fig. 3. (Splanch.) Fig. 12. lit. r. ee 


3 deceptionis, the feaſt of deceit. 4 ” 


The word'is formed of the Greek wopin, which fignifies a 6 ther a N 8 e a different etymology of this feaſt, from 


- 1 | vellel, bag, cheſt, Gr. 


What we have now related: they tell us, that the young 


1 Athenians were not admitted into the tribes on the third day 


hs 0 defſernding ; aorta aſcentens and deſcendens.  _ 
The ata is otherwiſe calſed" the great artery'; as being 


The arte is divided into toro grand trunks, called the aſcend- 


trunk out of which the other arteties all ſpring; and the great. v 


of the apaturia, till their fathers had firſt ſworn, that they 


ſu poſed, in | ſome meaſure, to be without f. IS, rer ; 
when the feaſt, ſay they, took its name. MO wh Kath 


conduit or canal whereby the blood is conveyed throughout | Kenophon, on the other hand, informs us, that the relations 


© "the body. 


. - riſes from the heart, are ſo frequent, that ſome think it a con 


1 J... 4 and friends met on this occaſion, and joined with the fathers 
... ofthe coats of the rt, 4s it] of ade y o be i 


oung people who were to be received into the tribes ; 


and that from this aſſembly the feaſt took its name: that in 


tant eale—Mr:Cowper, however, has an expreſs diſcourſe] .. «rar», the a, far from being a privati ing her 
however, els diſc |< . ö g a privative, being here 2 
do ſhew, that whenever ſuch offification happens in man, it | conjunctive, ſignifies the ſame thing wich 5; 6 to © big 


is a diſeaſe; and incommodes the part in the due'exccution of | Ibis feaſt laſted four days: the fir day, thoſe f the ſame 


its office. 


tribe made merry together; and this they called Pogriz. The 


., Of this he gi vs ſeveral inftinces: one, in which an in-]|, ſecond day, which they called \erajiveic, they faificed to 


"AY 


449%. * 


1 100 | Wi 


eg el pulſe was produced; in another, a coldneſs of | Jupiter and Minerva, The third day, which they called 


ef NI, 


\ H ; 
0 f ; * 9 ? 


14 


This has happened, accordingly, to the firſt and ſecond branch 


APARTMENT *, a portion of a large houſe, wherein a per- 


The Stoics affected an intire apathy : their wiſdom was to en- 


Quietiſm is only apathy diſguiſed under the appearance of de- 


Were their own children; and that, till that time, they were 


= 


- >= 
Fy) - % + my 


— 
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APE 


keetwrte, ſuch of their young men and maids as were of age 
. were admitted into their tribes. - The fourth day they called 
”; | | | 
APECHEMA, Amnynue, in medicine, the ſame with Contra- 
re, See CONTRAFISSURE. © | 
„iir, heretics, in the primitive 
that Chriſt left his body diſſolved in the air; and ſo aſcended 
into heaven without it. hs ER... 3/6 
APENNAGE. See the article Ap ANAGE. 84 
APEPSY *, ArETsIA, in medicine, denotes crudity, or a 
want of digeſtion. e e en 
The word is formed from the privative particle a, and geo, 
ceoguo, I concoct. SI 's 
 Apepſia may be defined a defe& in the ſtomach, which pre- 
vents the aliment taken in from affording a proper chyle for 
ſupplying the blood, and nouriſhing the body. 
APE ENS *, - APERIENT, or APERITIVE, in medicine. 
See APERIENTS. | 
# The word is Latin; being the 
to open; . d. opening, 5 
Crocus martis APERIENS, opening ſaffron of iron, is a prepa- 
ration of iron plates or filings, made by expoſing them to 
the rain or dew till they contract a ruſt ; which is the 
medicine. required. See allo Air, &c.—lt is a good Ape- 
rient. |, Kh 3 
APBERI ENS palpebram rectus, in anatomy, is a muſcle, which, 
riſing in the orbit of the eye, near the entrance of the optic 
nerve, paſſes over the attollent muſcle of the eye, and is at 
laſt inſerted into the whole ſuperior part of the upper eye-lid, 
which it ſerves to open. F 
APERIENTS, or APpERITIVE Medicines, are ſuch as open 
the obſtructed paſſages of the ſmall veſſels, glands, and pores ; 
and, by that means, promote a due circulation of the con- 
tained juices. 


Aperients, then, coincide with what we otherwiſe call openers, 


- 


* 


eryngo, capers, and chammoc. : 
The greater aperient, or opening roots, are, 
aſparagus, parſly, and butchers broom. | 

AER NA To See the article Toca. 

APERTIONS, in architecture, are the openings in a building; 

_ a3 doors, windows, ftaircaſes, chimneys, outlets and inlets. 
for light, ſmoke, &c. 1 
The Apertions ſhould 

that all openings are weakenings.  _ 

APERTURE *, APERTURA, the opening of any thing; or 
a hole, cleft, or vacant place, in ſome otherwiſe ſolid or con- 
tinuous ſubjeQ.. ,- oy & 5 


ve 
{ 


, 


* 


*% 


The word comes from the Latin ajertara rof i to open. 
fines 


angle. 1 | e 
In optics, Aperture is the hole next the object-glaſs of a tele- 
ſcope, or microſcope; through which the light and image of 


part of the object glaſs it- 


APERTURE is alſo underſtood of mY h 
and which is left pervious to 


ſelf which covers the former, at 
the rays. - See TELESCOPE. 3 
A great deal depends on having a juſt Aperture. To find it 


— 


4 


each bigger than other, upon the face of the glaſs, from the 
breadth of a ſtraw to ſuch as leave only a ſmall hole in 


church, who taught, |. 


particle of the verb aperire, | 


anaſtomatics, and deobſtruents. See DEoBSTRUENT, Se. 
| The five leſſer aperient, or opening roots, are, graſs, madder, | 


ſmallage, fennel, | Seo 


| 


In geometry, Aperture is uſed for the ſpace left between two] 
which mutually. incline, towards each. other to form * 


dhe object come into the tube, and are thence carried to the 


| 


experimentally ; apply ſeveral circles of black ſmutted paper, | 


APERFTURA Feud: denotes the loſs of a feudal tenure, by de- 
8 of iſſue to him to whom the feud or fee was hit granted. 
See FEE. Wo 
APETALOUS ®, in botany, ſomething without 
flower-leaves. See PETALA, and LEAF. 
The word comes from the privative particle a, and @27aAop, 
folium, a leaf. 8 — 
APEX, the vertex or ſummit of any thing. See VERTEx, 
APICEs, Cc. 8 | 
APHARESIS, Agpauptors, in grammar, a figure, whereby 
ſomething is taken away from the beginning of a word, 
Thus ciconia, by Aphæreſis, is written conia ; contemnere, 
temnere ; omittere, mittere, &c. | 
A like retrenchment at the end of a word 
See APOCOPE, | 
PHELION *, or APHELIUM, in aſtronomy, that point of 
the earth's or a planet's orbit, in which it is the fartheſt di- 
ſtant from the ſun that it can be. 
The word comes from the Greek a0, from; and nx, ſun. 
Thus a planet being in A (Tab. Aſtron. fig. 1. ), its utmoſt di- 
fiance from the ſun 8, is ſaid to be in its Aphelionn. 
In the ſyſtem or ſuppoſition of the ſun's moving round the 
earth, the ſame point is called apogee, The Aphelion ſtands 
oppoſed to the perihelion. | | 
The Aphelia of all the primary planets are at reſt ; excepting 
that thoſe planets neareſt the ſun, viz. Mercury, Venus, the 
Earth, and Mars, being acted upon by Jupiter and Saturn, 
their Aphelia move a ſmall matter in conſequentia with re- 
ſpect to the fixed ſtars, and this in the ſeſquiplicate ratio of 
the diſtances of thoſe planets from the ſun. | 
Hence, if the Apbelion of Mars move 35 minutes in conſe- 
quentia in reſpect of the fixed ſtars in 100 years; the Aphelia 
of the Earth, Venus, and Mercury, will move, in 100 years, 
18 min. 36 ſec. 11 min. 27 ſec. and 4 min. 29 ſec. | 
The method of finding the place of the Aphelion is, by ob- 
ſerving ſeveral of the greater digreſſions of the planet from the 
ſun ; till by two or three repeated obſervations it be found to 
remain at a ſtand.— In the Phile/. 1 No 128. we have a 
metrical method of finding the Aphelia of the planets, 
"oor by Dr. Halley. | Ps; g 
epler places the Aphelion of Saturn for the year 1700. in 
28. 3. 44”. of Sagittarius: De la Hire, in 29%. 14. 41”. 
he Aphelion of Jupiter in 89. 10“. 40”. of Libra: De la 
Hire in 100. 170, 14. — The Aphelion of Mars in oo. 51“. 29. 
of Virgo: De la Hire in o. 35'. 25 — The Aphelion of the 
Earth in 80. 25”. 30”. of Cancer. — The Aphelion of Venus in 
3. 24. 27”. of Aquarius: De la Hire in 69. 56/. 10“. - And 
the Aphelion of Mercury in 159. 44. 29”. of Sagittarius: De 
la Hire in 1. 3. 407% © CCC dere OTE» 
The annual motion, according to Kepler, of the Aphelion of 
Saturn, is 1“. 10”. of Jupiter, 47”. of Mars, 1'. 57.—Of 
Venus, '1'. 18”. and of Mercury, 1'. 45”. According to 
De la Hire, that of Saturn is 1“. 22”. of Jupiter, 1“. 34”. of 
Mars, 1“. 5”7.—Of Venus, 1“. 26”. and of Mercury, 1. 39, 
APHONIA *, Apart, in medicine, the ſtate of a perſon who 
is dumb, or deſtitute of ſpeech. See DUmBNEess, R 
- * The word is compounded of the privative particle 2, and 
| gyn, vox, voice; 9. d. a loſs of ſpeech, or voice. 
Menjotius has a diſſertation expreſs de Aphonia, _ 
 APHORISM “, a maxim, general rule, or principle, of a ſci- 
ence ; or a brief ſentence, comprehending a great deal of 


1 * P 


matter in a few words. 


The word comes from the Greek «poptoju@-; of aeg e, /e- 
Faro, ſeligo, J ſeparate, I chooſe ; f. d. a choice or ſelect ſen · 
tence, | . 


petala or 


is called apocope. 


A 


SN the glaſs; and with each of theſe, ſeparately, view ſeveral] The eee * 3 and law. We ſay, thi 

4 *qs + 8 NN 12 s 4+; 1 2. Gama e ſa the 
& diltinet objects 3 zs the moon, ſtars, Sc 75 chat through = Al oriſms of "aural — of US" ne ef ve 
3 — they appear the moſt diſtinctly, is to be pitched | 4206 eee rt Et ie. 
3 M. Auzout affirms, that he found, that the Apertures of tele- N tte . eee e 2 lieht- 
d. ſcopes ought to be nearly in the ſubduplicate ratio of their | eſt and ſubtileſt part ale, emerging to the top. 
wat lenghts.: but ons eo firſt introduced the uſe of Aper- | ', The word is dt SE e ne oth dad. * 
gs 2 aſſures 8. «cod by oo rig r the Aperture 15 = 3 ae V be eee | yy oh | 3 a 
10 of an object. glaſs, e. gr. of 30 feet, is to be determined by) g face eee dee de kee dere 7 RY UI 
T1170 that s, 10 to 1, fo is_the | Some odern natintite re ples poet toronto 

root of the diſtance of the focus of any glaſs multiplied by; n $9 Is, "g | 


30, to its Aperture: and the focal diſtances of the eye ·glaſſes 
are to be proportional to the Apertures.—A table of Apertures 
for teleſcopes of various lengths, &c. ſee under the article 
TELESCOPE. VF 
The greater or leſs 
noted, does not increaſe or diminiſh the viſible area of the, 
object; all that is effected by this is, the admittance of more 
or fewer rays, and, conſequently, 
N of the 1 5 ? [ & 3 
Hence, in viewing Venus through a teleſcope, a much leſs 
Aperture is to be uſed than for the Moon, Jupiter, or Sa- 


APERTURA Tabularum, in antient 'Jaw-books, bn the 
ILL, and 


| 


the more bright or obſcure | © | 3 e e 
e e N Sucking children are particularly ſubject to Aphtbæ, when 
| 


turn, becauſe her light is ſo vivid and glaring. — Which con- 
neon = ny Dr. Honky Pigs Tru 


old walls, &c. now called /alt- petre 


of the rack, See Supple- 
ment, article ArHROMTRUM. NETS * 


# 


APHTHE *, in medicine, little ulcers or pimples. riſing in 
the mouth, the palate, gums, and at the root of the 
tongue; attended with inflammation, and a difficulty of ſwal - 
lowing. | "1 OS C3709 


The word ſeems derived from the 


from daſſo, accende, I kindle. 
| either the nutſe's milk is corrupted,” or the child's ſtomach 
© becomes unfit for digeſtion : for, in theſe caſes, the ſh 
acrimonious parts of the milk riſing up, eaſily exulcerate thoſe 


tender and delicate parts. 

There are ſome Apbthæ white, others red, others livid and 
' blackiſh: the white and red ſorts are the leaſt dangerous, 
and the moſt eaſily. cured ; the livid and black often prove 
mortal. e e ee wie 2 Fhaces en 8 


breaking open a laſt will and teſtament. See 
ESTAMENT, | | KEY | 


a - 
" F — PR { 
C L 
9 


When they happen in grown perſons, they are owing to thin, | 
ſerous, we ſharp bumburs, turned from the ſeveral parts of | 

the body to the mouth. A liniment of mel roſatum and oil 
of vittiol is eſteemed a good remedy for the Apbubas. plan- 


tane- water is alſo in uſe on the ſame occaſion. 1 
ATHTHARTODOCETÆE “*, AvasoSornrar, a ſect of he- 
retics, ſworn enemies of the council of Chalcedon. 
®* The word is derived from the Greek ag Hoc, incorruptible; 
and Jonge, I opine, I imagine; and was given them, becauſe | 
_  - they imagined tte body o Jeſus Chriſt was incorruptible and 
. _  impaſſible, and not capable of death, - | 
They aroſe among the Eutychians, and made their firſt ap- 

| zFance in the year 535. Ae tha 
_. APIARY , hee-bonſe; a place where bees are kept; and fur 
niſhed with all the apparatus neceſſary for that purpoſe. 


» The word comes from the Latin apis, a bee · | 
The Apiary ſhould be ſcreened from high winds on every ſide, | 
either naturally or artificially ; and well defended: from poul- 
try, Cc. whoſe dung is offenſive to bees. 8 
APIC ES, ſummits, ia botany, little knobs growing on the 
tops of the ſtamina, or chives in the middle of flowers. 
The word is Latin; being the nominative plural of apex, the 

top or ſummit of any thing. 8 
They are commonly of a roundiſh figure, —By the micro- 
cope they have been diſcovered to be, as it were, a ſort of 
capfſulæ ſeminales, or ſeed: veſſels, containing in them ſmall 
ular, and often oval particles of various colours, and ex- 
8 2 formed 
Thbeſe paiticles are a kind of male ſperm, which, ſalling 
down into the flower, fecundates and ripens the feed. See 
further under the article, Generation of PLANTS. 
APOBATERION, AT«a7ypot, among the antients, a ſare- 


% 


| h made b ſon; on his departure out |* 3 | | 
e  APOCOPE “, a figure in grammar, wherein part of the end 


of his own country, or ſome ws place where he had been 
aine . 4 32 ; 


_- kindly received, and entertainde. J 
Such is that cf. Eneas to Helenus and Andromache, En. 


Lib. III.— The Apobaterion 
4 % Yô . 
APOCALYPSE *, Ar oc L vPs1s, revelation: the name of 
. the laſt book in the canon of Scripture. 5 


ue word bs formed of the Greek acunα , I reveal, 1 yyborefic. . 5 | 

© Giſcover” r. | When che Aporopation is marked with a ſuperior comma 
The Apocalypſe contains diſcoveries or revelations relating to| (called an ap;frrophus), the word is {ald to be aps/rophated: 
man . myſteries of the Chriſtian faith, made to the as ihre for f 9 65 VVT : | 
' apoltle St. John, in the iſle of Patmos, during his baniſh- | APOCRISIARIUS , in antiquity, an officer appointed to 
ment there. under the perſecution of Domitian. _ ++ {| carry or deliver the meſſages, orders, and anfwers, of a 
This, of all the books of the New Teſtament, is that, about | prince or emperor, r. ; 


Which the antient fathers, and the practice of the church, 
Were the moſt, and the Jongelt, divided. When it was fuſt 
univerſally received as canonical, is not eaſy to decide. 


_ thenticneſs, even in his days: St. Baſil and Gregory Nazi 


. _ anzen abſolutely reje& it; and the council of Laodicea never 


mention it in their canon of the Sacred Writings, . 


Some attributed it to the heretic Cerinthus; and others, to 

.  . another, John, diſciple of St. Jobn.—Dionyſius. Alexandrinus 
cCenſures it as written in bad Greek, and even finds ſoleciſms 
and barbariſms in it, in abundance: though he allows it to 


contain a myſſ ic ſenſe, which 


he does not underſtand it. 


On the other hand, St. Juſtin, Trenzus, Theophilus Antio- 


chenus, Melito, Apollonius, Clemens Alexandrinus, and 


Tertullian, make no doubt of its being canonical. The third 
placed it in the canon of 


neil of Carthage, held in 


called the'farina faccuntans, Sce FARINA | 


. 3 — reign of Chriſt on earth. See CERINTHIANsS. 
ough 


* 


ſtands oppoſed to the epibaterion. | 


A like retrenchment at the beginning of a word is called 


St Jerom relates, that the Greek church doubted of its au- „ „ „„ „ 3 
h J . . | The Apocrifiarius afterwards became the empero 


4 


meet with aſecrata, ſecretary, for 282 


he ſays, he admires, even where | 


[ 
[ 
4 
þ 
* 
7 


; 


verts at Thyatira when St. John wrote; yet there was one of 


Greek copies, both printed. and manuſcript, we find the 


APOCHYLISZM 


0 
though there was not, indeed, any church of Gen ile con. 
Jews, as there had been another at Theſſalonica before St. 
Paul preached there. 8 5 


Several orthodox writers have rejected the Apocalypſe as a book 
which countenanced the reveries of Cerinthus, touching the 


ionyſius Alexandrinus (ap, Euſeb. Hift. Eccl, J. 
25.) allowed the Apocalypſe for an inſpired writing; yet he 
took it for the work of another John, different from St. 
John the Evangeliſt; which he endeavours to make appear 
from the diverſity of ſtyle.— But we all know how preca- 
rious the arguments are, which are drawn from the mere 
conſideration of ſtyle.— It is true, in moſt of the antient 


name John the Divine, at the head thereof; but they who 
put this title meant no more thereby than te denote the 
apoſtle St. John, whom the Greek fathers call the Divine, by 
oy 15 eminence, to diſtinguiſh him from the other Evan- 
liſts. - 3 
There have been ſeveral other works publiſhed under the 
title of Apocalypſes.—Sozomen mentions a book uſed in the 
churches of Paleſtine, called the Apocalypſe, or Revelation if 
St. Peter. He alſo mentions an Apoca pe of St. Paul; 
which the Cophtæ retain to this day. Euſebius alſo ſpeaks 
of both theſe = Epiphanius mentions an Apo- 
cahpſe of Adam: Nicephorus, an 4pocalypſe of Eſdras: 
Gratian and Cedrenus, an Apocalypſe of Moſcs, another of 
St. Thomas, and another of St. Stephen: St. Jerom, an 4pe- 
„ 50s * Ne | 
Porphyry, in his life of. Plotin, makes mention of the 4e. 
calypſes or revelations of Zoroaſter, Zoſtrian, Nicothæus, 
© Allogenes, Sc gs ant bodpa 


— 


A, in pharmacy, denotes an inſpiſſated ve- 
getable juice; anſwering to what the ſhops call a Rob. See 
8 9s a e . r 


of a word is cut off; as in dic for dice, fac for face, nil for 
_ nihil, p or hypo for hypcchondriacal. = 6 


»The word is derived from the Greek 8 to cut off; 
which is compounded of the prepoſition 470, and the verb 
e, Lend... s V 


7 The word is formed from the Greek eng, n, u. 
3 3 he is uſually called in Latin, reſponſalis, g. d. 


bs & ſiari r*s chancellor, 
and kept the ſeal.—In the barbarous Latin we ſometimes 
| | Zoſimus de- 
ines Apocriſiarius, ſecretary for. foreign affairs; being the 
ſame with what Vopiſcus in the life of Aurelian calls notariut 
oO d 
he title of Apocriſſary became at length appropriated, as it 
were, to the pope's deputy, or agent, who relnded at Con- 
ſtantinople to teceive the pope's orders, and the emperor's 


anſwer. | 


d Gregory was. Ahocrifiery: of pope Pdagivs, at the tine 
when he compoſed his mor on Job — The uifry 


. © the office of the modern nuntio's. NuxT10,-—Some- 


> 


"4 in 397 

. the New Teſtament; and the churc 

weſt have acknowleged it ever ſince:ꝛ 
_ JI — — are repreſented, by ec 


Je 


phrates, {Fc;St. Epiphanius defends-it againſt them: the. with a las bp altringent power, whereby they prevent 
* he obſerves, e on Huy but a prophecy ;|| - the too great. lux of humqurs to a part diſcaled. .. 
ſo that it is no wonder the author ſbould expreſs himſelf after „ Th. bites od ad EE a tos LA ts 
the manner of the prophets,” whoſe ſtyle is uſually- figu- bores 8 . uo ye er 
rative. 4 1 Apocruſtics are uſually cold and aſtringent, and conſiſt of lie 
Of all their objections againſt the authority of this book, particles, wherein they differ from drawing medicines, which 


that ſeems the beſt grounded wich is draun from thoſe 
— 4 the church of 
any Chriſtian church at 


words in chap, ii. ver. 18. Mrite to the 
Wh 4 rA. | there was not, ſay they, 


* 


hyatira at that time. St. Epiphanius, -who 3 them We ſay, an Peg, book, paſſage, hiſtory, Ce. meaning) 

_ Hoh. is forced to have recourſe to the tic ſpirit ; ſuch as are of ſuſpected authority, In matters of doctrine, 

i St. John had foreſeen there would be a rch. there in the n heretics, ſchiſmatics, c. are all held «fr 
courle Oz tre. IP ett mt . 5 : 4 y 4 21 1 Fo CC 8 {+ 2%, £56 $ TH 1 84-64 4 3 

Same late authors haye made a good amendment to St. Epi-| . . Voſſius obſerves, that, with regard to the Sacred Books, none 

| Phanius 's anſwer: it wp obable,. in the time of that father, are to be accounted upocryphal, except ſuch as have neither 


1 f | ” b Y 6 2 £ | d £&. ov wy : lle 
e the apollles, might not t be known. Grotius ius adds, that | For this reaſon; alſo, the books of 'Sibyls were antiently © 
| : = 2 | 7 g A ; L N 5 ' 5 N A ; I b 8 2 ; ; 1 l 4 3 ? ry 
7 oh | * 3 * 5 5 4 171K 1 5 4 - . ; * 4 = ** * 7% F * "I 1. : F : * 54 N AM 8 5, 4 2 N 48 28 450 * a > 1 a 5 apo 
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urches both of the eaſt and 


— 


cleſiaſtical writers, as 
great mers againſt the Apocalypſe, many of the flights. 
hereof they turned into ridicule; particularly the viſions of 

__ + ... the ſeven trumpets, the four: angels bound on the river Eu- 


de e N of che biſhops,” With other, as, which ſhew | 
ttt there had been a church eſtabliſhed there from the time 


| es however, he had the rank and quility of the pop-'s 
/ We. Py IE] 
5 The hereſy of the Monothelites, and afterwards that of the 
N Iconoclaſts, broke off the ouſlom of. having a papal Apacri- 
| 18 at Conſtantino ple. 
APOCRUSTICS®, A g 


re, in medicine remedies enduel 


are hot, and confiſt 
APOCRYPHAL, ſome 


" 
. 


more ſubtile partes. 
thing dubious; or that comes from an 
uncertain author, whereon much credit cannot be repoſed. 


been admitted into the ſynagogue, nor the church, ſo as to be 
added to the canon, and read in public. | 


1g the 
otarius 


te ark among the other inſpired writings. 


dee, as being committed to the truſt of the deceniviri | 


alone : and for the like reaſon the annals of the Egyptians and 
Tyrians were called by the ſame name. 


Before the ſeptuagint verſion, the books of the Old Teſtament 


ſenſe of the word was changed, and thoſe books alone were 
called apocryphal, which were of doubtful or ſuſpected autho- 


1505 original meaning of the word, all the writings depoſited 
in the temple were called apocryphal ; by reaſon they were 
kept ſecret from the people. 80 3 
When the Jews publiſhed their ſacred books, they only gave 
the appellations of canonical and divine to ſuch as they thus 
made public; and ſuch as were ſtill retained in their archives 
| they called « 1s for no other reaſon, but becauſe they 
were not publi | 
vine, though not promulged as ſuch, _ 
Thus, in reſpe& of the Bible all books were called apocry- 
phal, which were not inſerted in the Jewiſh canon of Scrip- 

ture; and it is in this ſenſe that St. Epiphanius is to be under- 
| flood, when he ſays, that the apocryphal books are not put in 


There has been a great diſpute between the Romaniſts and the 


cabees, c. the one having the opinions of many of the pri- 


of their church. mf W "Vi; 4 | 
* The word is derived from the Greek eTozpur]ev, to hide; 
becauſe the origin of ſnch books was unknown, or becauſe 
--, _ they contain ſome myſtei,es not fit to be known. 
M. Simon contends, that they muſt have been read in Greek, 
even by the apoſtles themſelves ;- which he infers from divers 
paſſages in their writings. —He adds, that the church received 


them, it was not for their accounting them-apocryphal in the 
ſenſe the word is now uſed, but becauſe they read none but 
what were written in Hebrew. | JOSE 

To this may be oppoſed the authority of the greateſt part of 


and thoſe contained in the Jewiſh canon. 5 
convincing proof, or demonſtration, of a thing. 


APOGEE *,, Aro vm, in aſtronomy, that point in the or- 


earth. 


eee of de G 4d . fee ado, 
or , earth. — In the corrupt Latin, apogee e To. 
naiſſes a grotto, or ſubterraneous vault. e, . 


4 


Tue apogee is a point in the heavens at the extreme of the line | 


of the apſides; in which the ſun, or a planet, is at the'great- 


volution. | 


The antient aſtronomers, regarding the earth as the centre of 


the ſyſtem, chiefly conſidered the apogee and perigee: the mo- 


derns, making the ſun the centre, change the apogee and pe- 
rigee for aphelion and perihelion. See ArRELIOx, and PR- 
RIHELION- See alſo SYS T. 

The quantity of the motion of the apogee may be found by 
comparing two obſervations thereof made at a great diſtance 


ol time; ee the difference into minutes, and dividing | 


1t by the number'of years elapſed between the two obſerva- 
tions: the quotient gives the annual motion of the apoger.— 
Thus, from an obſervation made by Hipparchus in the year 
before Chriſt 140. whereby the ſun's apogee was found 509, 
riſt 1646. wherein it was found 70, 26, of S; the an- 
nual motion of the apggee is found to be 1, 72727. 
Apock E of the Moon. the article Moon. WE 
APOGER of the Eguant is its fartheſt diſtance from the earth; 
or that point where the circumference of the equant is inter- 


| lefted by the line of the apſides, in the remoteſt part of he 


$o the perigee of the equant is the oppoite point, or the near 
eſt part of the diameter. n e rei 


„ 


The mean apogee of the epicycle is a point where the epicycle 
cut above, by a right line drawn from its centre, to the cen- 
tre of theequant, or the point, of the epicycle moſt remote 


APOGRAPH®, APoGRAPHUM, a copy or tranſeript of ſome | 

book or writing. F 
MN ＋ word is formed of ae, ab, from; and yeοα, ſcribo, 
e n „%„%%%Ü»ͤ; 275 e N 


Tn this ſenſe, apgraph ftands oppoſed to autograph 3 as a copy | 


to an original. 


* 


were all apocrypbal in this ſenſe. But nr of time, the 


c; ſo that they might be really ſacred and di-| 


' Reformed, about the authority of thoſe books, now called, 
by the latter, apocryphal * 3 As Judith, Tobit, Eſdras, Mac- 


mitive fathers for their vouchers, and the others, the tradition 


them with the other books of Scripture,” from the Helleniſt | | 
Jews ; and that if the churches of Paleſtine never admitted 


APODICTICAL * Argument, or /jllogiſm, ſignifies a clear, | 
*The word is formed of the Greek aroSexyvjur, I demonfirate, | 


_ eſt diſtance that it can be at, from the earth, in its whole re-| 


bek, 
30 of L; and another made by Ricciolus, in the year of | 


who denied that Jeſus Chriſt aſſumed true fleſh, or a tatiotial 
human ſoul, : CRE SW | 
Apollinaris of Laodicea, their leader, inveſted Chriſt with J 
know not what fariciful kind of fleſh, which he ſuppoſtd to 
have exiſted with the ſun from all eternity. He alſo diſtin- 


guiſhed between the ſoul of Chriſt; and what the Greeks call 
ys; mind or underſtanding z and from this diſtinction he took 


occaſion to aſſert, that Chriſt aſſumed a ſoul without its under- 

ſtanding, and that this defect was ſupplied by the Word &; 

though ſome of his followers held, that Chriſt had no human 
ſoul at all. . | | | 

Apollinaris diſtinguiſhed between tlie ſoul and the mind, the 

«Luvyr, and the vs; acknowleging, that the Word aſſumed 

the body, and the ſoul, Lv, -of man, but not ye, the 

mind or ſpirit; but that the Word itſelf ſupplied the place 

thereof. —* This then, according to Bp. Pearſon, was the 

« difference between the Arian and Apollinarian hereſies ; 

«* that the latter aſſerted, that God aſſumed the nature both 

Hof the fleſh and ſoul of man; but the former, that only 

* of the fleſh. So that there are two things obſervable in 

| © the Apollinarian hereſy : their philoſophy, whereby they 

make man conſiſt of three diſtin& parts, body, ſoul, and 

* ſpirit or mind; and their divinity, whereby they only 

make the human nature of Chriſt conſiſt of two of thoſe ; 

„ viz, body and ſoul.” —But the Biſhop, it is to be noted, 

ſeems to depart a little from the current of eccleſiaſtical 


writers, in ſuppoſing, that Apollinaris allowed Chriſt to have 
aſſumed a true body. 
Vincent. Lirin. c. 


gated by other ſouls, as well as their bodies. Theodoret 
charges him with confounding the perſons of the Godhead ; 
and with giving into the errors of Sabellius : and Baſil accuſes 
him of abandoning the literal ſenſe of Scripture, and taking 
up wholly with the allegorical ſenſe. 0 | 

his Hereſy was very ſubtle, and overſpread moſt of the 
churches of the eaſt: it was condemned in a ſynod of Alex- 
andria, under St. Athanaſius, in the year 362. It was ſub- 
divided into ſeveral different hereſies, the chief whereof were 

the Dimœrites. . ey 


APOLLINARIAN Games, Apollinares Ludi, in antiquity, games 
Vriters in all ages, till the council of Trent; which makes 
a a preciſe diſtinction between the books now called apocryphal, | 


at Rome, celebrated yearly in honour of Apollo, on the fifth 

day of July, under the direction of the prætor, in the Circus 
The tradition goes, that, at the firſt celebratiofi hereof, the 
people were ſuddenly invaded by the enemy, and obliged to 


* 


I take to their arms: upon which occaſion a cloud of darts and 


arrows falling upon their enemies, the Romans ſoon returned 
victors fo their ſports. © © | 


bi of the ſun, or a planet, which is fartheſt diſtant from the We ray Hyperbola, and Parabola. See HyrERfOI A, 


and PAR ABOL A.. 5 


APOLOGETIC, AFOLOGETICAL, ſomething faid or writ- 


2 by way of excuſe or apology, for any action or per- 
; on. ay, = k | ; 71 1 . 
The Apologetic of Tertullian is a work full of ſtrength and 
ſpirit; ſuch as in all reſpects became the character of that fa- 


been objected to them; particularly from che abominable 


of love and fidelity to their countiy. The ground of this laſt 
accuſation was, 
and ſwear by the tutelary gods of the empire. Tertullian ad- 
dreſſes his Apologetic to hi magiſtrates of Rome; the em- 
peror Severus being then abſent. 
APOLOGUE *, AroLoGus, a mortal fable; or a feigned 
relation, intended to inform and amend the manners. See 
"FABLE. 70 por EE 8 
E 


V Jul. Scaliger derives the name a Nu, inaſmuch as the apo- 


Such are the fables of AEſop ; whence, moral fables are uſu- 
ally denominated ſopic Fubler. N 


Father De Colonia makes it eſſential to the apologue, that it 


the parable by this, that the latter, though feigned, might 

poſſibly oy true, which the former cannot; fince beaſts can- 
; not Aa 5 0 . 5 . : | 5 4 ; | Ae! 5 1 
APOLOGY *, Arorod 14, defence; a diſcourſe or writing in 
vindication of a perſon . 85 * 


% 


* 


I' with words. 


APONEUROSIS*, Arve, among anatomiſts, the ſpread - | 
ing or expanſion of a nerve, or tendon, breadth · wiſe ; in 


manner of a membranee. e 
FTbe word is compounded of the Greek &, ab, from; and 
AK Ren. , a Den +." 
 APONEUROsLs8 ſometimes alſo ſignifies the eee x. a nerve, 
or tendon.— And in ſome writers we find it u 
itſelf, | | | 


OLLINARISTS, ApoLLINARIANS, antient heretics, 
Vor. I. No 10. CHs. 8 


3 ö 


\ 


| Vid. Niceph. Hiſt. Eccl. 1.2. c. 12. 
Apollinaris further taught, chat the ſouls of men were propa- 


ther. He there vindicates the Chriſtians from all that had 


oo The nee en e ee ee eh crimes ſaid to be perpetrated at their meetings, and their want 

The oppolite point bereto h elle che perigee: See P;- o their count > gre 

- RIGEE, ; „ „ LOL 3 eir ere to take the accuſtomed oaths, 
ds 


bogue means ſomething more than what at firſt fight it ex- 


contain what paſſes among brutes ; and diſtinguiſhes it from 


be word is formed of the Greek Y, to refute, or 


for a tendon 


APOPHLEGMATIZANTS. *. denote medigines-proper to 
purge the head and brain of ſuperfluous phlegm, or ſerous 

-humours. $ | Por 6 l 3 * . Nr. 1 25+ F 1 ö | 

* Theſe are alſo, by many writers, denominated agophlegwa-. 

en. The word is compounded of a0, from ij and $X2544e - 

FF 


Af 


, * 


3 


wa 2. 1 > 
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 APOPHYSIS* 


hh ES Mammillaris are the beginnings of the ol- 


| "The, mord comes from the © 
_  afloniſh; this diſtemper firiking ſuddenly; and, as it were, | 


Added powerful clyſters, e and ſca- 
1 — — of ve · 


| e aA APORIME, 4 (problem diffculr 0 reſolve, 


APO. 885 


p PHYGE* in_architeQure that! pars of a column 
APDPRYGE to ſpring out of its baſe, and. ſhoot up- 


wards: 


we; © The word in is original Greek fgnikes Age whence the | 


French alſo call it eſcape, conge, Er. and we, ſometimes, the 


of the column. 

e in its original, was no more than the ring or 
ſerril heretofore faſtened at the extremities of wooden pillars, 
to keep them from dee ; ch  afexwards was imitated 

in ſtone- work. 
in 3 , A protuberance of n| 
bone; of a bart eminent, and jutting out, beyond the 
teſt. 
Ph. The ward 3 is Greek, @ToQuots 4, and literally denotes a pro- 

_ dugion outwards: formed. ar T's &70pu66% to ariſe from, or 


out of, 


factory nervess as far as the os cribroſum, where they 
— into little fibres, which paſs 1 thoſe bones, 
and ſpread themſelves throughout the wc wer part of the 
noſe. 
Arerhvsn Manmilloris, or Maſtoidea, alſo denotes one of 
the external eminences of the os petroſum. 
. relating to an apoplexy.- —Thus we ſay, an 
egit. fit, an lectic water, Ge. 
PLE * Y®, in medicine, a ſudden privation of all 
* ſenſes, and all the ſenſible motions of the body, ex- 
cepting thoſe * the heart * lungs; attended with a great 


e 0 8 r ſuſpenſion, of the principal faculties of the 
"ou Nn to Arike, « or 


like a t 


N 8720 differs om caris, ltbargy, and coma, in regard, that 
ofo 


in thoſe three diſtempers the flupor is * fo pre und, nor is 
all ſenfation quite deſtroyed. 


It differs from 


kill death, 

It differs from an in re 

e in Bay ln Wo . 4 1 e 

inaſmuch as the not. any 

45 does it deprive 1 pact ge e and perception. = 
he lexy- may. be occaſio by an te ion of p 
Age 0 ch. blood towards che bra rain ; or 7 1A t 


94 


des the; influx of the animal 3 4 into the organs @ ho ak, f 


and the parts of volun otion : ſometimes 175 
an bene of . 2 2 ſometimes 3 

_ wherewith the brain i 5 1 is obſe 

* apoplexies, and in thoſe 0 1 
* ſometimes alſo comes fm to a n al 


ulates the blood, *  grols a ly . h 
5 e nerves; or a plethora; which oppreſſes em; or ex- 
, creſcences. withinſide the Pod um, preſſing che \veſlels; or 
from a polypus, b ocking up e carti c. e Nale, de 
J. See BRAIN... - : 


In e e perſons dead bite” Uptted 1 blood 
is uſual found i in one or both ventricles of the brain. dee 
Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne 173. 313, . 
Hippocrates diſtinguiſhes two kinds of. ple, the one 
rang, the other weak ; only differing in the greater or leſs | 
"Licheulty of reſpiratio and pulſation :. in the former the pulſe 
and breath ſeem almo intirely Ropped z z in the. latter there | 
are conſiderable remains of them, 
" The more modern authors Aiſling uiſh apoplexies, 8 their |. 
. cauſe, -"  ſanguineous and — 4 ; to which may be ad | 
OTTER, cs 
an a is uſu re a vio ain in 
the head, a Mae d An pa 
an univerſal. indolence ; and ee by a flux of pitu- 
"tous matter by the noſe and mouth. At is attended with a 


- ſnoring, and difficulty of — ſometimes with a ſever, 


rarely with a foaming at the frequently with a ſweat, | 


- hzmorrhoids, or diarrhœa. 


. To. prevent an apeplexy, wine and hard. labour ace-to- be | 
avoided; there is to be no eating to excels ; nor any leeping | 


after dinner:  exercile is to be kept up, ta = and chagrin 

to be kept under. Lo cure an apoplexy, medicines muſt be 
wit that occaſion large evacuations ;-and n — 2 
yn aſtringent kinds meddled withal. During the ious | 


Hinge te is to be uſed, and Le herd: on 
applying ſtrong volatiles: to the noſe; alſo blow up 


n 3 ftcrnutatories, and rub. the temples with-cephalic mix- | 


alſo be appliod near the vertex or oc- 
ic to the neck; to Which are to be 


tures. A hot iron 
ciput; and an epiſp 


neſection. . 
 - Phedifcaſe ſometimes de eee Wme⸗ 
times A Tah the is affected ; in which caſe the diſeaſe 
is called Ii ply a a eee. See ere, afficie Aro- 


PLEXTY. 


Jyncope, in that there i is NO fenſible ſe in this : 
- ft whereas, in an apoplexy,, the Iyy is HEMEL aha I 


ht or memory: ſometimes | 3a 


and which has never been reſolved, though i it be 21 in itſelf, 
. impoſhble. 
* The word is an from che Greek arp, an Ggnifics 
. ſomething very difficult, and impracticable; being formed 
from the ptivatiye a and p, paſlage. 
: Such we conceive the quadrature of the, circle; the duplica- 
ture of the cube; the triſection of an angle, &c. 
When a queſtion was propoſed to any of the Greek philoſo- 
phers, eſpecially of the ſeQ of academiſts; if 75 eould not 
give a ſolution, his anſwer Was, &T0%g50, 9. d. I do not con- 


ceive it, I cannot ſee through it, I am not able to clear it up. 
APORRHOEA *, APORRHOES, in philoſophy, ſulphureous 


neous bodies. 


from. See Mernirzs, c. 

APOSCEPARNISMUS, ATooXemaprio un, a ſpecies of fra- 
cture of the ſkull, or other bone, wherein a piece is taken 
clearly off, as if cut out with a hatchet : from the Greek 
22 . 80 an ax, or hatchet. V. Bibl. Anat. Med. T. 1. p. 
589.8581 

A SIOPESIS , in rhetoric, other wiſe called reticen 
ſupbreſſion : a figure, by which a perſon really . 


fay nothing of it. See PRETERITION, _ 
The word INT from the Greek amosiomα to hold one's 


aposFasy ® I deferting, or abandoning, of the true religion, 
1 * The word is borrowed from the Latin apoffatare, or apoſtare, 
do deſpiſe, or violate, any'thiog.——Hence, apaflatare leges an- 
tiently fignified to tranſgreſs the laws. = Die leges apoſtabit, 
' terre fue reus fit apud regem. LL. Edw. Confeſſ. The 
Latin apofatare,. . comes from the Greek N from; 
| and iu, fo, to ſtand 
| Amoag the Romaniſts, apoſtaß allo ſignifies the forſaking of 
à religious order, whereof a man had made profeſſion; with - 
out a lauful diſpenſation. 
| The a antients diſtinguiſhed three kinds of apoſtaſy : the firſt 
2 7 7 ſupereragations, | is committed by a prieſt, or religious, who 
| dons his profeſſion, and returns to his lay ſtate z the ſe- 
6 cond, a. mandatis Dei, by à perſon of any condition, who 
# abandons the commands of Go. though he retains his faith; 
the third, à fide, by him who not only abandons goal works, 
| bg the faith. 
4 re is this difference ns Fran apoſtate, 2nd 2 rte 
that the latter only abandons. a part of the oaks, whereas the 
„ renounces the whole. - 


— ———— — 


2 ber away. from the defrines of the peformation.. 

"JAP ATA Capiendo, a writ which 1 lay atainſt one, 
© who, having entered and profeſſed ſome: order of religion, 

broke out again, and wandered. the county, Sante to the 

rules of the order. B 

APOSTHUME , or 1 "Aron EMA, in medicine, 
a preternatural tumour 3 calle alſo let, and impoſthune. 

See AssckssJ(ᷣ- 

* The word is mel of the Greck aten; e 
from the verb ap!/51/-1, abſcedo, I depart from one place, and 
fix in another: alluding to the manner wherein the tumour i Is 
+ uſually formed of a tranſlated humour. agg 

A POSTERIOR! —Demonftration a e See Dzmon- 
STRATITION. | 

APOSTLE*; AvegTopes,; OE; the twelve diſciples of Je- 

ſus Chriſt, commiſſioned by him to preach his goſpel, and pro- 

5 * — He the earth. 

word apoſtle, a-7050\&-, originally fies a perſon dele- 

. or ſent; from the verb 4th, 29 mitto:- in which 

it occurs in Herodotus, and other authors. 

_ Hence, in the New Teſtament, the term is applied to divers 

ſorts of delegates; and to ſag, twelve Silciples by way of 


en; an fle preachers of the g oſpel antiently diſputed with 
St. Paul bis quality of apo/tle; by reaſon none but thoſe who 
had ſeen Jeſus, and been, witneſſes of his actions, could be 
ald to be ſent by B, anſwer to theſe ſophiſtical doctors, 
who had ſeduced the churches of 4 5 he begins bi epiſtle 
to them with theſe words; Paul an 4 apeſ He not of men, nar by 
enz but 2.710 b. Chriſt, and God the Father? by which be 
nified, that he e eee ſom God: and 
N conſequence was a true apoſtle, . 
yr 3 is frequently called the apo/tle, by 1 way of eminence; 
peſt the % * the Gentiles, hy reaſon, his-migiſtry as 
7 made uſe of for the converſion of the Gentile world, 
a that of St. Peter was for the Jews.—The ſeveral apt 
ate uſually repreſented with their reſp; 1 badges or attri- 
butes: St. Peter, with. Aa keys; St. Paul, with a ſword; St: 
FR with a croſs c 1 St. James 2 with + 4c 
101 " ohn, with a cup, and win ing 
from 11 ; . 805 5 with a knife; len a 
long * whoſe 5 end is ſormed into acroſs ; St. Tho- 
mas, with a lance; St. Matthew, with a hatchet; St. Mat- 
. thias, with a battle- = St. James major, with, a 
taff, and A gourd” bottle; i of _ with | a ms 245 


— 2 — y 
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effluvia, or exhalations, emitted from the earth, and ſubterra- 


n word is formed from the Greek 210, as fluo, to flow 


thing, at the ſame time that he makes a ſhew, as if he f | 


late writer charges the Engliſh Sons with an apoſiaſ, or 


Er . , . WW . ß cc 


ESA 8 f. 8. 8. S883 3 ES = 


A1 


aa £[ oo .o@&a = 1 — 


> 
- 


*y 
0 
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| AposTLE was alſo an appellation given to the ordinary trayel- 
arg miniſters of the church.—Thus St. Paul, in the epiſtle 


'  apoſiles. .. | 


Thus St. Paul, writing to the Philippians, tells them, that 


called the twelve aps/ 21 0 
world muſt be convinced, and acquieſce in the preaching off 


APOS 


| Romaniſts call their church, the catholic and apoſtolic 
church; and thus appropriate 4 title to Rome, which an-| vers holy virgins, and martyrs; under the perſecution of Dio- 
AposT0OLIC, in the primitive church, was an appellation given | 


In after-times, other churches aſſumed the ſame quality, on 


. 0 N 
* 1 
* «.. 4 
0 CA 
* . q 
e ö * #2 
* * 
* 


to the Romans, xvi. 7. ſays, Salute Andronicus and Funia, 
my kinſmen and fellow-pr ſoners, who are of note among the 
LE was alſo a title given to thoſe ſent by the churches 

950 Uber their alms to the poor of other churches. — This 
_ uſage they. borrowed from the ſynagogues, who called thoſe 
the function or office itſelf a7050An, apgſlole, 9. d. miſſion. — 


Epaphroditus, their ape, had minjſtred to his wants, chap. 
il. 25 . N * | 8 | : 

Aro8rL. is alſo uſed for a perſon who firſt planted the Chri- 
ſtian faith in any place. 


Thus St. Dionyſus of Corinth is called the apoſtle of France; 


St. Xavier the apgſtle of the Indies, &c.— In the Eaſt- Indies. 
the Jeſuit miſſionaries are alſo called apoſtles. Ay 
In ſome ages of the church, the pope was peculiarly denomi- 
" nated the ple. V. Sidon. Apollin. Lib. VI. Ep. 4 
AposTLE, in the Greek liturgy, is particularly uſed for a book 
containing the epiſtles of St. Paul, printed in the order where- 
in they are to be read in churches, through the courſe of the 
ear.—Another book of the like kind, containing the goſpels, 
js called Evaſysao, Goſpel. 1 i bf 
The apeſtle, of late days, has alſo contained the other cano- 
nical epiſtles, the acts of the apefler and the revelations. 
Hence it is alſo called, As of the 
that being the firſt book in it. hs heats wha 
APosTLE, is alſo uſed among the Jews, for a kind of officer 


| 


. 
q 


antiently ſent into the ſeveral parts and ptovinces in their ju-| 


riſdiction, by way of viſitor, or commiſſary; to ſee that the 
laws were duly obſeryed, and to receive the moneys collected 
for the reparation of the temple, and the tribute payable to 
the Romans. | Py ions | 


The Theodolian Code, Lib XIV. De Fudeis, calls thoſe] 
. opoſtali, gui ad exigendum aurum atque argentum a patriercha| 


certo tempore diriguntur. The 8 all them NN 0 . " 
| | apoſtate, 


_ Sehelibhin, g. 4. enyoys, or meſſengers.—Julian, tl a 
" remitted the Jews the Apaſtole, Ares on ; that is, as he him 
lf A it, the tribute they had been accuſtome to 
e e port 
Theſe apeſtles wete a degree below the officers, of the 
ſynagogues, called patriarchs, and received their. 9 
ons from them. — Some authors obſerve, that St. Paul bad 
borne this office; and that it is this he alludes $0 in the 
beginning of the epiſtle to the Galatians: as if he had 
d, Paul, no longer an apeſtle of the 
thereby to maintain the law of Moſes, but now an 45e 
and envoy of Jeſus Chriſt, He. —St. Jerom, . though, he 
does not beliefe, delt St. Paul had been an 40 %% of this 
kind | yer imagines, that ne allu es thereto, in the paſſage 
juſt cited. 6 ee ao he 
b the arſenal of Bremen, there are twelve pieces of cannon 
o/tles, on a ſuppoſition, that the Whole 


* 


ſuch ain 34 35 * 7 es * | | . f 5 3 
OLIC, ArosToLicaL, ſomething that relates to 


FELBLE NL | al + Ay F 


Apoſtles, TipaZanoroag;| 


He) © 
Aneſt 


ynagogue, nor ſent A 


AO 


nuncio, 4 oftolical notaty; apoſtolical brief, apoſtolical cham- 
ber, apoſtolical vicar, &c. . . 
APOSTOLICAL Gonftitutions. J 8e J CONSTITUTION, 
APOSTOLICAL Traditions. ' Tt TraviTION. 
APOSTOLICI, ArosTorL1, or AposTLEs, was a name 
aſſumed by two different ſects of heretics, on accoutit of their 
pretending to imitate the manners and practice of the 
apoſtles. | . 
The firſt Apoſtolici, otherwiſe called Apotactitæ and ApotaFici, 
roſe out of the Encratitz, and Cathari, in the third century. 


I hey made profeſſion of abſtaining from marriage, and the. 


uſe of wine, fleſh, money, Cc. 


The other branch of 7 were of the twelfth century. 
Theſe alſo condemned marriage, but allowed of concubi- 
nage; they ſet aſide the uſe of baptiſm ;z and in many thirigs 
imitated the Manichees:—-St. Bernard wrote againſt this ſect 


of apoſtolict. * 


APOSTOLORUM Unguentun, the apoſtles ointment; 


in pharmacy, is a kind of detergent, or cleanſing ungent, 
_ Compoſed of twelve drugs; the number of. the apoſtles ; 
whence its name. b | „ 


It was invented by Avicenna; and is otherwiſe called unguen- : 


lum Veneris.— The principal ingredients are turpentine, reſin, 
Wax, gum ammoniac, birth-wort roots, olibanum, bdellium, 
* and galbanum, opopanax, verdegtiſe, litharge, oil 

0 olives, an vinegar. e 52 £ | 
APOSTROPHE *, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby the ora- 
tor, in an extraordinary commotion, turns his. diſcourſe 
8 _ the audience, and directs it to ſome othet perſon, or 


from; and 5gspw, wer?o, to turn. 


* 2 


Thus Cicero, in his oration for Milo, addreſſes himſelf to the 


great patriots. who had ſhed: their blood for the public; and 


calls them to the defence of his..client.. So the ſame orator 
in his firſt Catilinarian direQs himſelf to Jupiter the protector 
of on 955 and empire, and beſeeches him to.repel t 

Ie * . 8 * TIES: wy Dans 8 2. * in} 22 11. 
The apaſtrophe is frequently alſo addreſſed to inanimates, as 
10 Ten monuments, defuncts, Ic. —Cicero's apoſtrophe to 


ein bis works.... 
© That ge of Demoſtienes, wherein bs addrefles bin. 
bell to .the. Greeks flain at then battle of Marathon, is alſo 


5 QUS;... I EN, 


744 PL * 
* 2 4 5 1 
N = 


«| FRO 224 Set W 316.1 
= Cardinal, Perron fays, it has. procured | the- orator as much 


glory, as if he had raiſed them from the dead. 
\PPSTROPHES or APOSTROPH V8, in grammar, alſo denates 


à note ox: character placed over a letter, in lieu of a vowel, 


Tue word is Greek a roc fon, averſio.z formed of ane, ab, 


the par- 


e his oration for Ligarius, is judged one of the 


do denote, that the vowel is ent off, and not to be pro- 


ndounced. 36 $113 $355; OS, n ” . ov, WO qi 
 As,ev'n for even1 th angelie haſt, for the angelic, &c,—The 


„ 
* 


affectation of frequent apo/traphes, ſo uſual among ſome late 


3 * 
NO eg. 


* 


affecting to follow the evangelical: counſels of poverty, and 
the examples of the apoſtles, and priniitive Chriſtians, re- 
., nounced. all their effects and; poſſeſſions. 1 
* The word is Greek, «7o7ax7:Tat, formed from aworuars, 


AP 


apoftolical character, conſtitutions,” traditions,  &c.—Th 


- tiently was held: in common with it by ſeveral othe 


” * 


to all ſuch churches as were founded by the apoſtles; and 
even to the biſhops of thoſe churches, as being t 


Rome, Alexander, Antioch, and Jeruſalem. 


5 


Pope, and bis ch 
dis tenure, began, zt length, 10 inſiſt, fat it belonged to 


reputed] 
ſucceſſors of the gpg/?/es,— Theſe were confined to four, vi .. 


ald effete exhauſted ones 


the Saracens 3 the title apoſtolical, became reſtrained. to the 


or ambirrle, to reuoundee 7 1 
It does not appear, that they 975 into any errors'dur 


- firſt ſtate: > eccleſiaſtical writers aſſure us, ehiey Mag 4 


* „ + 


place where he makes up, and expoſes his medicines to ſale. 


. Nic; Langius has a large volume expreſly. againſt the 
apothecaries, their quid pro quo's,; their ignorance in the 
materia medica, and ſuffering themſelves to be ſo eaſily 


ply them avith Doan -Þ drugs, one ſort for. another, 
5 3 * 


I the Levant, Ic. 5 ; ne Has WM back Yabatt; FP 
The; apothecaries in England are obliged to make up their 


|. . medicines according to the formula's preſcribed in the college 


them by another and peculiar r | $ to great numt pothecar: 
of St. Peter. J in Denmark; though there arg but two allowed in all Co- 
And hence a legion of poſtolicals 3 apoſeolical ſee,  apoſtolical| penhagen, and one in every other conſiderable town,—What 
l vp * * | | 1 * 
N * 
Fo 15 ; 588 . : ; 
le $a 


Pharmacy, or that part of phyſie which confifts in che prepa- 
e Word is derived fron" the Greek azon "ſhop, the 


impoſed on by foreign merchants,” druggiſts, Sc. who ſup- 


long tro erer the ſalary to the firſt, 
ol tache Rs e A ro. 
eflors|.. Bartholin complains, of the too great number of apathecaries 


liſh TIF, is great ahuſe obo 
LAC IIIT A, or Aroracrict, an antient ſect, who, 


new ones juſt imported from 


1 F r . 
5 ir ſhops are ſybjeR to the viſitation of the cenſors of the 
college; who, are impowered to deſtroy ſuch medicines as 
es, they think nat good. enen 
by] - To his majeſty 


_ 


| gf bot? * 


Ao I 


. wa be . ſaid of London, where thre are fd or 
upwards of 2000? _. 

Whether the people of Lowdob be be gainets 
dy this army of apotbecaries, is much to be L but we 
Bud many rh 2 the too dr influence — the apo-, 
| thecaries : hyſicians ſeem 0 opinion, it is in 
" the 05 apot bocar ies either to introduce them into 
| rad ones or to keep them out. Hence it is, that the doctor 
* looks on the apotbecary, either as the perſon by whom he 

was firſt recommended, or as the man whoſe kind word is 
© neceflary to continue him in the good opinion of the family 
he is called to: in order therefore to ſhew his gratitude for 
-- paſt favours, or to engape the future ſervices, of this wor- 
thy gentleman, the doctor thinks himſelf obliged to preſcribe 
ten times more phyſic than his patient has really occaſion for. 
N Ie a conſcientious phyſician offers to leave a ſick man's 
chamber without putting pen to paper, the apethecary com- 
1 © monly informs the patient, by way of friendſhip, that when- 
ever his iN hk does not preſcribe, he need not give him 

* any fee. patient who loves his money is apt enough 
to take fuck, an hint; and, if the doctor is not a man of 
u very gun apprehenſion, he takes care not to commit the 
fame "ate" a ſecond time. Happy would it be for the mi- 
en - ferable patients here in town, if the Toad of unneceffary phy- 
ſic which they ſwallow down, though it does them no good, 


_ did them no harm; it would be no great matter if their 


alone ſmarted fot. their folly; but, alas ! this is not 


| Ed their lives, or at leaſt their conſtitutions, often 
WG To confeſs the truth, a phyſician who would- 5 

of muſt always follow nature, but never run before it. | 

And when er be gives his patient two or three unneceſ- | 


fary doſes of phyſic, from that time he no longer ſees thoſe | 
ſymptoms of nature, which'in all caſes are our fureſt guides: 


he ſees no other ſy mptoms bur'ſuch as chiefly reſult from his 


own drugs and then I need not tell you what mult be the 


Conſequence; he goes on in à ſort of circle, creating diſ-| . 
1 one day, and applying remedies to them the next. 
It is 5 to what an height — have found means 


4 n ir favourite pharmacy, conſidering what a 
few ſimple eaſy medicines will anſwer all the pu 
245 2 vaſt ſhops. The phyficians' of Paris, towards the be- 
of the 1 7th century, : begann e 

as 


eil tin Waring of the warmeſt. 

at! to exclude the miniſtry of the a rarles in almoſt 
all caſes... A valet, or a chambermaid, "and ad- 

, miniſtred the purges, elyfters,, Sc. be book Aer of t 
Medecin Charitable (eh they had procured to be written 


urpoſe) made up and Told moſt of the medicines | 
directed in it; e er hen they wanted, 
ſent to kim for them. Pati, lett. 17. a Dein. 


If you would keep the apothecaries 455 ſays Patin] 
Luniting 10 M. Faleouet, a: phyſician of Lyons), *you'need| | 
only put them in mind of the Medetin Charitable, with 


„ when it was only worth two ſous, we ruin'd the 
hecaries of Paris. Give em to underſtand, that N i 


r and ſyrup of pale roſes, are to be had at the 


with Which remedies alone we can do without their . 


Meſſ. Mareſcot, Pietre, Duret, c. introduced into the 


families in Paris a facile, parable phyſic, which has delivered 
ou bom the randy of thoſe ne eee Fat. 


41 sis o in antiquity, an heathen. ceremony, 
5 — emperors and nne n. 


1 * 3 . a 

2075 Hergen een rm we p repoſition e, 
pp 9 eu, G 200 

After the .apotbeſss which they allo called deification an 

#1 . conſecration, temples, altars, and i es®, were erected to 

. © the new deity ; ſacrifices, Sc. were offered, and colleges of 


5 aterc, I, Ovid. Pont. 4. 


Images were n the attributes of divinity] | 
ytolin, Antinin.).. And to demoliſh] 


(Lucan 7. Dis 53. C 
dem was AC 22 6D. ad te: 
. And ren the lenate d 

© their names (Dio 44, 59, 6 45 7. Aan. 1). Vid. Kirchm. 
de fun. Nom. 4. 14. 


Jul. maj. ). 


e e Gllins'at Þ Which be bad 
borrowed from the Chaldees, Ae perſons, after 


I "There are purging apezemt, cephalic apozimms, hepatic ey. 
And hence the antients deified all the 3 


© their death, were raiſed into the order of the gods 


-. uſeful. to mankind ; and thoſe who had done any important 
"ſervice to the commonwealth — Tiberius Ake to the 
n apotheafis of Jeſus Chriſt, as is related by 


- Euſebius, Tertullinn,- and St. oftom. Juvenal, ty” 


point of health | 


of 


. om 


APOTOME *, in r che re 


1 


WE 


inſtituted. | Dis 47. 35, 39. St. Aug. Fe Tib. 40. 


be taken in 


* 
ac ' * — a on 
o 1 * 
. — weld & — 


monies uſed in the 3 
After the body of the dec 
burnt, with the ws — = 
wax, perſectly e him, but of a ſic y aſpect, on a] 

bed of i Ivory, covered with cloth of gold, in the veſtibule" 


of the Roman emperors.— 
_ emperor, -ſays he, had been 
placed an image of 


the palace. The greateſt part of the day, the ſenate ſat 
ranged on the left ſide of the bed, dreſſed in robes of mourn. 
ing; the ladies of the firſt rank ſitting on the right ſide, in 


plain and white robes, without any ornaments. —This lafled 


for ſeven days ſucceſſively, during which, the p 5 came 
from time to time to viſit the ſick, always making their re. 
port, that he grew worſe; till at length they publiſhed ; it 
that he was dead. ; 
This done, the young "ERR and Roman knights took the 
bed of ſtate upon their ſhoulders, carrying it through the 
Via Sacra, to the old forum, where the magiſtrates were 
uſed to diveſt themſelves of their offices. There, they ſet 
it down, between two kind of amphitheatres, in the one 
Whereof were the youth, and in the other the maidens of 
the firſt families in Rome, ſinging hymns, ſet to ſolemn airs 
in praiſe of the deceaſed. Theſe hymns ended, the bed was 
carried out of the city into the Campus Martius, in the mid- 
dle of which re was erected a kind of ſquare pavilion, the 
inſide whereof was full of combuſtible matters, and the out- 
fide hung with cloth of gold, and adorned with figures of 
ivory, and various paintin 
Over this edifice were Grerll others, like the firſt in form 
and decoration, but leſs; always diminiſhing and growing 
ſlenderer towards the top.— On the ſecond of ' theſe was 
placed the bed of ſtate; and a great quantity of aromatic per- 
fumes, and odoriferous fruits and herbs, were thrown all 
around; after which, the knights made a roceſfᷣon or ca- 
valcade in folemn des ar ound the pile; ſeveral cha- 
riots alſo ran round it, thoſe 1010 conducted them bein 
clad j in purple robes, and. bearing the images of 15 e 
oman emperors and generals. | 
This. ceremony ended, the new emperor. came to the cata- 
ales, or pile, with a- torch in his hand; and, at the ſame 
time fire was ſet to it, on all ſides; the ſpices and other 
" combultibles kindling all at once. 
hile this was doing, they let fly, from the top of the build- 
ing, an eagle, which, mounting into the air with a fire-brand, 
carried the ſoul of the dead emperor along with it into hea- 
ven, as the Romans believed; and thenceforward he was 
ranked among the gods. It i is for this reaſon, that the me- 
dals, wherein eher are 8 have uſually an altar 
, ith fire upon it; or elſe an eagle DE! its Mo into the 
, and ſometimes two eagles. 


of two incommenfurable quantities 


1 * The word is derived from "AR everizes, ahi 


1 


eee 


x Are in geometry, is an irrational POT TR hs CB, 
ariſing, when ſrom a rational line A C, called a, you cut 

off a rational part A B, called 5, only commenſurable 
5 in power to the whole line A C. 1. may be n 

„-. 

f c AroroE, in, anulic; is the part remaining of an indie 

tobe, after a greater ſemitone has been taken from it. 

* proportion in numbers of the apotome is, that of 2048 


2187. 
The Greeks thought, that the grea ter tone "cowl not be di- 
* into two equal parts; ſor echich reaſon they called the 


part ar fn, and the other Alps 5 in this imitating 
8 and Plato. 


viſe called a decaction. See DB coc riox. 


© © The word is derived from the Greek « bs ervefacio, 1 
make hot. wb + fe fac 


s are a dat a liquid cl compoſed of the 
7 of divers plants, roots, woods, flowers, leaves, fruits, 
and ſeeds, drawn out by boiling in water, and ſweetened and 
Carified. An apozem differs from à Hrup, in thickneſs and 
confiſtence ; the ſyrup being more denſe ard viſcous than the 
apozem, from the quantity of ſugar. 
I differs from a falls, in that it is Schicker, and de viſcous; 
and is not made with diſtilled Waters, 2s Julaps are, but only 
with common water. 


21s, e rh, diuretic, tic, c. apozems. 

APPANAGE, or: 8 APANAGE. © 

APPARATOR. . See the article ApPARARITůx. 

APPARATUS properly ſignifies = formal preparation foro 
blic and ſolemn Action. 


ing the regent pot hoo ſes, introduces 
— that he was ready to fink under the burden of 
1 many new gods as, were every day added to the 


Ken At the hes of Claudius wich admicable 
_ | bumour;—Herodian, In 245 fat r beofis 


|: . * us a A 
<3 ; CO 4 


« * 


115 


Atlas, com- 


(APPARATUS. is 
A cere- 


e ſay, the apparatus of a feall, coronation, Et. The prince 
made his entry with great apparatus and magnificence. © * 
APPARATUS is-alfo'uſed'for the utenſils and appendages, be 

longing to ſome more conſiderable machine.— As; uns furs 

ture or apparatus of an air-pump, microſcope, Dua 
alſo” uſed in un 


. bandages, e IT 2 0 


M* AToCnue, — = aig a form of remedy, other. 


6 Ids 
7, _u OY vey 


a _ | 
F 1 
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like. 
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- feral matters applied for the cure of a wound, ulcer, or the | the true diameter will be in a ratio compounded of the direct 


ratio of the diſtances, and of the direct ratio of the apparent 


There is no judging cf the quality of a hurt, till after taking | diameters, 


off the firſt apparatus, or coverings. _. 


APPARATUS is frequently uſed for the operation of cutting for | apparent magnitudes or diameters of the ſun 


the ſtone. 


For this there are three ſorts of apparatus; viz. the ſmall (1), | 


There is a farther very obſervable difference between the 
and moon when 
in the horizon, from what they art in the meridian ; the rea- 
ſon whereof has long | 


lexed the philoſophers. 
- preat (2), and high apparatus (3): which ſee deſcribed under Moon, | day 0 OAH: 1906 


the article LiTHoToMY. 


(.) The ſmall AyraRaTvus, thus called from the few inftru- 


APPARENT Motion, Time, &c. See MoTion, Time, Ce. 
APPARENT Place of any object, in optics, is that wherein it ap- 


ments it requires, was invented and deſcribed by Celſus— | pears, when ſeen through one or more glaſſes. 


| Here, the two forefingers are thruſt up the fundament till] The apparent place is diffetent from the real one; for when. 
| they come againſt the ſtone, and drive it to the neck of the by refration through glaſſes, that parcel of rays which falls 
bladder; from which it is extracted through an inciſion i on the pupil of the eye, from each point of any near object, 
' 0, © N #34 : Y — n 5 e 
. 8 (z} The Great ArraraTvus, invented by John de Romanis, a 3 eee my 1 1 3 OIMEes from * 
t  _ phyſician of Cremona, in the year 1500. is performed alſo by N N the rays coming 


making an inciſion in the 


uſled in it. 


1 


bladder; through which the ſtone is extracted. 


1 


* 


eaſe and conveniency of ſtudy, ß. 


Poſſevin, is a collection of all kinds of ecc 
Gt. are alſo frequently called Apparatus's. - 


the underſtanding. F 
KENT Altidade. Cee the article ALTITUDE. 


of the ſpectator. 


Hir APPARENT, | See Heir Apparemrm. 

; APPARENT), or ſenſible Horizon, is that great circle which li- | 
* mits our ſight 3 or the place where the heavens and the earth the faculties. See BE ADL E, and UMUERSIT Y. 
* ſeem to meet. e 1 1 

- This may be conceived as a cone, whoſe vertex is the eye, | in the eccleſiaſtical courts, - g »þ 
2 and its baſe the circular plane which terminates our proſpect. Among the Romans, 4ppariteri were the ſame with ſer- 
7 It determines the riſing and the ſetting of the ſun, moon, jeants or tipſtafts among us; or rathef apparitor was 4 
© and ſtars. n as 


an object be placed nearer to à convex glaſs than is the di- 
ſtance of its focus, its apparent place may be determined: but 
if the object be in the focus of the glaſs, the locus apparens of 
the object cannot be determined ; only that it will appear 


To theſe may be added the lateral operation, invented | vaſtly remote. „ Aae . 
by Frier Jaques. Vid. Hift. Acad. R. Sciences, an. 1629. Nor can the locus apparens be determined, if the object be 


beyond the focus of a convex glaſs: but if the object be far- 


a 5 Ax us is alſo uſed as a title of ſeveral books compoſed in | ther diſtant from a convex glaſs, than its focus, and the eye 


lie beyond the diſtinct baſe, its apparent place will be in the 
diſtin& baſe. See the article LG: Feen 


The Apparatus to Cicero, is a kind of concordance, or col- | APPARENT place of a ſtar, c. is a point in the ſurface of the 
lection of Ciceronian phraſes, &c.—The S e acer of | ſphere; determined by a line drawn from the eye through the 
efiaſtical authors centre of the ſtar. 1 8 | . 

printed in 161 f. in three volumes, —Gloſſaries, comments, | The true or real place is determined by a line drawn from the 


centre of the earth, through the ſtar or planets. 


nary's becoming viſible; which before was hid. 
In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to occultation. 


APPARENT,. that which is viſible, or evident to the eye, or | APPARITION, in aſtronomy, denotes a ſtar's or other lumi- 


APPARENT Cenjunction of the planets is, when a right line, | The heliacal riſing is rather an ap parition than a proper riſing. 
ſuppoſed to be drawn through the centre of two planets, does] See HELIacar. wh tes | at 
not paſs through the centre of the earth, but through the eye | Circle of perpetual AppArITION. See CrixcrE of perpetual 

2 en ö } . j a oF | | 4 5 ; 1 N 


aiim. J | Tha F 
APPARITOR, or ArrARITOUR, or APPARATOR, a beadle 


APPARITORS alſo denote meſſenges, who cite men to appear 


general term, and compriſed under it all the miniſters 


APPARENT Magnitude of an object is the magnitude thereof, and attendants of the judges and magiſtrates, appointed to 


,CB, ſuch as if appears to the eye. . | 


receive and execute their orders. And hence, they ſay, 


du cut The apparent or ſeeming magnitude is meaſured by the optic | the name was derived, vis. from appurrrr, to be preſent, to 


urable ngle. A er Ra A. 5 —84 | „ be in waiting. | Oo . be 
preſſed Thus the apparent magnitude of an object is ſaid to be ſo many | Under the name 4pparitores were conipretiended the ſcribk, 
* degrees 23 the optic or viſual angle ſubtends. — _ |  actenſi, interpretes, precones, viatores, lietores, flatores, and 
intire The apparent magnitudes of diſtant objects are uſually ſaid to] even the carnifices or hangmen, nn. 

it. be as Ger diſtances, reciprocally. | N They were uſually choſen out of the freedmert of the itiagi- 

f 2048 In ſtrictneſs, however, it may be demonſtrated, that the p- ſtrates; and their condition was held in ſo much contempt, 
1 parent magnitudes of the ſame object AQ (Tab. Optirs, yd that, as a mark of ignominy, the ſenate appointed a city that 

t be di- 69.) ſeen at different diſtances, viz. at the places D and B; had revolted from them to furniſh them with apparitors. =» 
led the that is, the angles ADC and ABC; are in a ratio leſs than the| | There were alſo a kind of apparitors of cohorts, called co 


nitating 


reciprocal ratio of the diſtances DG and BG; but when the| hortdls; or conditionales, as being attached td a cohort, and 
object is very remote, vix. when the optic angles ADC and] doomed to that condition, — I 
ABC are not above one or two degrees, they are nearly in that] tors, prætoriani, were thoſe whb attended the preetors, or 


142 65 fitio reciprocall _ 5 | governors of provinces ; and who, on their maſter's birth- 
ef acio, | APAR ENT Magnitude or Diameter of the ſun, moon; or any | day, were always changed, and preferred to better poſts: 
Is planet, is the quantity of the angle that their diameters ap-| Add that the pontifices had alſo their a@pparitors, as 
of the pear under, to an obſerver on the ſurface of the earth. appears from an inſcription of an antient marble in the via 
, fruits, The apparent diameters of the celeſtial luminaries are ſub-| Appia: 8 DRAN gs 
ned and ject to ſome diverſity. —That of the fun is obſerved to APPARITORI © Hogs 

neſs and leaſt when he is in Cancer, and: greateſt when in CapriCH%“ © PONTIFICYM, a. 
than the WM com. tant: oy . PARMVLARIO; -. a 


viſcous; BW the 


In the moon there is a twofold increaſe and decreaſe of | APPEAL, in law, ſignifies the removal of a cauſe ſro! an 
aptarent diameter; the one, when ſhe is in conjun - inferior judge to a ſupetidt 4. or the having recourſe to a ſu- 


but only ion with the ſun; and the other, when in her quadra- | perior judge to rectify what is amiſs in a ſentehce paſſed by an 


Wa... . 


ati ape⸗ The greateſt appa 


rent diameter of the ſun, according to Caſ: 


inferior. 


fini, is 32', 10“; and the leaſt 31', 38,/—According to de] of lords, who judge en dernier reſſort 3 1. 6. no uppeal lies 


la Hire, the greateſt is 32', 43; and the leaſt 31, 38%. from them. 
The greateſt apparent diameter of the moon, according to There are 
Kepler, is 32', 44]; and the leaſt 30“, o0“/.— And accord-| 4 | | 1 
ing to de la Hire, the one is 33, 30”; and the other 29', | ing condemned and depoſed by the ſecond council of Antioch, . 
Oy ee e refuſed to ſurrender the epiſcopal houſe to Domnus, who had 

apparent diameter of Saturn's ring, according to.Huy-| been elected his ſucceſſor ; and apptaled to the emperor. 2 


o'!, See Sun, and Moon. 
Fps 4 I's 9% when leaſt. 5 


article DIAMETER. - 


7 ; 


true diameters. will be as the diſtance from the eye. Hence, 


vor. I. Ne 10. Chan. 


If the diſtances of any two very remote objects, for example, | cuſation; or denunciation; ſo, iti ours, it is taken eithe 
two planets, be equal, their true diameters are proportional to upon indictment, or appeal. 3 Yo . 
the apparent ones; and if the apparent diameters be equal, the | Indictment comprehends. both inquifition and denuntiation. 

| Appeal or accuſation is a lawful declaration of another tnani's 
when neither the diſtances nor the appayentdiameters ate equal, | , crime (which, by Bracton, muſt be felony at the ___ 


appeals from eccleſiuſtical juſtice ts fectilar, —Ths 
firſt inſtance of this is that of Paulus Samoſatenus ; who, be- 


* 


APPEAL is alſo uſed in common law in the ſame ſenſe with ac- 


he apparent diameters of the other planets, ſce under the cuſatio among the civilians,” For as, in the civil law, cop 


— 


it Gg 


——— from diſtant objects are made to diverge as much as if they 

This is denominated great, from the number of inſtruments flowed from near ones; then the eye muſt neceſſarily ſee the 
gs | | 45 | place of the object changed: which change is its apparent 

(3) The High ArranaTvs, faid to have been invented by Peter | | lace. | N N 

Franco, a ſurgeon of Provence in 1560. has been little uſed | . 

among us till of late.—In this method an inciſion is made ſtanc 

above the os pubis, along the linea alba, into the fund of the 


in an univerſity, who carries the mace before the maſters, and 


apparitors of the præ- 


| Appeal is from all the ordinary courts of juſtice to the houſe 


nizance of criminal caſes is taken either upon inquiſition, ac = 


1 APPEARANCES, geg. ben - 1 1 
: : AL Eh 
tion of a 


body and a luminary being given, to niger. congre 


| AFPEARANCE, in law, is the defendant's engaging 10 unſwer 


1 


W a ſolemn Aildourſe Fee both nl 
vig . be order-of the combat, or 


ed, Mes. of Audi done 
FEAR NN N — 
The u Hrft firikes the ſenſe, wh een 1. E 1 
\ academics maintain; that qualities ies} | 
are only een; and de like dockine is held by hne 
| hater philoſophers. | AGO 
Our errors ariſe chiefly from a too haſty and proiptate aſlnt | 


2 the will, which acquieſces y in the er 


perſpective, is the repreſentation or-projec- | | 
ffs: 0 the like object, e e e 
tive ties plape, 


| e of an Geiser night line is always a right 
Une. Ti er of ie appearance. of an opake 


the ſhadow ; ſee SHapow. 
APPEARANCE of 4 Har or planet. See APPARITION. e 
APPEARANCES, in aſtronomy, Sc. are more uhally called 
phenomena wid pheſer. 
optics we. ule the r the view or 
E 22599 by direct rays without either refraQtion or 


Te = rien ses, is to diſcharge Saks a ſceming- 

ys -or-acquit himſelf of the formalities and externals there- 

of; Þa to fave his character, and avoid giving ſcandal or 

offence. 

a Cauſe. or action aro agpiaht biew in foqty e 
cature. | 

22 in the s-hench, is the defendant 8 filing ei- 

ther of common Arad s bajl, Oz the action be by bill. If 

it be by original, the appearance muſt be with the * of 

che country where the arreſt was. 


Appearance, in the common- - malt de entered with | 


| the philazer hore ; but if it be by bil wich the protho- | 


ys #0 Nous APPELLATIVE; in 


grammar, 
2 common name; or a name which belongs or is oppliceble 
to things 1 2 a certain kind. 


bs E eee to en, or name 


a thing. 
Such are for 2 27 horſe, plant, e, &. 
5 Fan are Sad. B which bel 
99 ok FOES 1 * Peter, A 0 

N , GE the article 1 
| N pho 0g underſtood 


dme of preſcription be r 


joined, 
D 


5 «ay, wa freehold; n to x houſe; or 


. Advowſen AprENDANT-. Apvowses. 955 
0 ee, Lak the inp] dag 62k * | 


the exteniar.. ſurface of a thing; or- that 1 


— 22 


to a manor ;/ aps 


Arp 


petent judge, by one that ſetteth bis name to the APPENDIX, or AvranDAGE, a thing e to, or de. 


qt 

nd make it on the 3 * 1 on another. 1 

Tang 10 n ht y=_ | term is chiefly uſed in matters of literature, for an ad- T 

is commenced two ways: j either by un, or 5 ditional diſcourſe, placed at the end of any piece, or writin , a 

to explain or proſecute ſomething there left deficient, or "to | 

Arat 75 Writ is, when a writ. is1 purchaſed out of chan- draw concluſions therefrom.,—In which ſenſe the word coin. APP 
by dne io another; to this "end, that be appeal a| cides with ſupplement. fe 

- 0908 of ſome felony committed by; hes od ng pledges that | AyPE#NxD1IXx, in anatomy, is a part, in forme . detach- ot 

- the ſhall do it, and veliver this uri _ oh re. ed from another part, to which however it adheres, or is con- fig 
carded. . + _ >. * > Keep 6 _ App 
APPEAL by Bil" b, wh 2 man of himſelf. Sk up his e are membranous appendices, of various figures, in moſt L 
-+ acoitfation in writing to 98 Peri Hheriff or corner; offering] of the inner parts of the body. * 
_ to undergo the burden FORE Me! ues: A The ccecum is by ſome writers called appendix, or apfendi- ra 
——_—_ cult vermiforinis. . 05 
This practice i N or mans, as appears * * is more particularly uſed in the ſame ſcale with A] 


ip. 


SA , or APPENDRD Remedies, ſuch as'are outwardly 


N by Hur nd was in the choice 1 ee by hanging about the neck. App! 
1 The word comes from: the Latin ad, and ende, I hang to. bu 
is a0; * . Such are divers amulets, necklaces, phyladteries, We... APP 
ing heretofore no felony, the ap- APPERPINANCES, | or. run res. See APPUR- fol 
: al thereof was "but in manner of an action 'of 'treſpals ; "TENANCES. | ſer 
1s" that” there ws  nathiog_. . recovered udo the!” da- * r. 3 Arkh; TATVS, APPETENCY, in philoſophy, APP 
, mages. -” ire of e oying- z. or a complacenc An 
Prad ca this, r en 8 preſent. EEO 15 Aa the 
whole chapter of it. king John's time, there is recorded ere ® The word pe oe oP. the Latin Fob aer, to defie to Ti 
Anat et a Jew, eee e. © eee to; and pete, I wy 
iloſophers define appetite yan inclins- | - 
57 0 e * uſed by Rrafton for an hen tion Gn he foul towards mo object Ae ee ; » 45 
8 11 4 to an object, in reſpadt of 721 good tþ = 
Arria N more os who — for eee Fe jm ie q 4 ö went ap 
murgercr, 2 one e er {choolmen diſtinguiſh appetite 8 3 1 
1 or of any ln. by ons. of is accomplice in th | Ge brows or nm of acting under a compe- apf 
Js 3 owlege or information of the thing in hand: ſuch i 
appeal of murder or felony be [eee the appetite or defi of being appy.—The fond i» kin 
"it lt peer} he ſhall be wiel by —— _— 10 inſtinet, where y we are. mechanically driven to  confult 
„ parton eee 1 u 
perſon who brings an ci called the hn, 3 "and r own preſervation. 


| Natujal appetite is lubdivided into omen fili, and inf 


PPETITE, in medicine, i is more particularly uſed to denote 
"A natural periodical call or deſire to eat and drink, in ordet 
to repair what had been waited 15 as. . excretions of 


the body. 
A Joſs or proftration of appetite 1 called. 3 Ser 


| ANOREXIA.—A prepoſterous appetency. of things not 
for food is called pica. See Pic a. _ 
An ee appetite is called bulinua, or Hamer canina, 
bLINIA.— Some, however, diſtinguiſh between the 


FF SAF FAS F228 


. and canine oppetite ; making it the diſtinguiſhing ö 
2 of the ona that it is Wes with a liemery, ox wil 
cceliacal flux. out 


APP AUSE &, properly dente an approbation of ſome ; 
/ witneſſed by clapping of hands. ing 
The word is formed of the Latin auſus, or of 
Verd plaudere, to clap the hands, play, or fes of th 
The antient way of _—_— 4 by clapping the hands is ſearcs 
| retained any-where but in colleges and theatres—Such a fra 
| gedy was acted with great applauſe ; ſuch a ſtudent main- 
' tained a theſis with uſe, Cc. 
APPLES, Pama. See the articles F nur, Civex, - On- 
CHARD, &c, % | 
ArrI Es. See the article besur, | 
Alam s APPLE, Pomum Adami. See Pour. 
APPLE of the Eye. See the article PurlI. | 
APPLICATE, Ars Ordinate APPLICATE, in geo- 
metry, is a right line drawn acroſs a curve ſo as to biſect he 
diameter thereof, 
' Apdlicate is. the fame with what we otherwiſe call ordi- 
nate. 
APPLICATION, che act of applying one thing to 8 
I eee eee 
' APPLY. _ 
Motion is defined by a ſucceflive application c of any wing to 
different parts of ſpace. 
The application of a velicatory to the neck, or other part 
1 an irritation of the bladder. 
e true and great ſecret in pbyſic is, bow to opph a medi 
A cine, not how to _—_— pr 
PPLICATION is alſo uſed for uſting, OOO | 
or making a thing-quadrate to „ K 
5 ſay, the application of a fable, &c. 1 2 
/ APPLICATION, in theology, is particularly uſes FA 9 
whereby our Saviour transfers, or es over, to 
Ca" he had earned or purchaſed by his holy life, and 
- It is by this application of the merits of Chriſt, that we are to 
' be juſtified, and intitled to — and glory. 
The ſacraments are the ordin means, or inſtruments, | 
whereby this application is eff : 
APPLICATION is ſometimes alſo uſed in geometry, or what i in 


arithmetic we call divi/ion. In 


APPLICATION alſo EY the foe: or wg, of one 


| ff. quantity 


— 


„ 
- 4 „ 
4 N 
N 


” 


e. 1 
Thus Euclid ſhews how, on a right line given, to apply 
a parallelogram that ſhall be equal to'a right-lined figure 

ven. SOS | N + | 
LY, among mathematicians, ſometimes ſignifies to tranſ- 
fer a line given into a circle, moſt commonly, or into any 
other figure; ſo as its ends ſhall be in the perimeter of the 
ure. 4547 Fe ja 3 
AeeLy denotes alſo as much as divide, eſpecially among 
Latin writers; who, as they ſay, dur AB in CB, draw AB 


. * 


rather when they would have a right-angled paraltelogram 
made of thoſe lines : ſo they fay, app 
AB to CB, when they mu have 
' which is thus expreſſed, K. 


divided by AB; 


{ 


but figures different. | 3 
APPOIN TEE, a foot - ſoldier, in the French army, &c. who 


ſentinels. See ANsPESSADE. ' 


and princes to perſens af worth and parts, in order to retain 
them in their ſervice. e eee | 


41 4 


ſervice.  * en e ee ee 
Hyointments differ from wages, in that the latter are fixed 
and ordinary, being paid by the ordinary treaſurers; whereas 


. 
* 


for à time uncertain, and are paid out of the pri 
F b h eee 
\PPORTIONMENT, or APPORCIONMENT, Ar- 
PORTION AMENTOM,' in law, a dividing of à rent 
into two or more parts, or portions, according a the 
land hence it iſſues is divided among two, or more propri- 
ec0me: 7 U A 4%! I „ ern 
Thus if a man, having a rent - ſervice iſſuing out of 
land, purchaſe à part of the land; the rent ſhall be 
 nþjortioned, according to the value of the land. —So 
if a man let lands for years, reſerving rent, and a 
ſranger after recover part of the lands, the rent fhall be 
toned. — YEP ; . 4 N zA 4} 
But a rent: charge cannot be npportioned, nor things that 
are intire; as if one hold land by ſervice, to pay to 
his lord yearly at ſuch a feaft a horſe, or a roſe; there, 
if the lord . purchaſe a part of the land, this ſervice 
is totally extinct; becauſe ſuch things cannot be divided 
without hurt to the whole. — But if part of the land, 


chaſes part of the land where be hath common appen- 
dnt, the common ſhall be zoned : of common ap- 
purtenant it is otherwiſe 3 and if by the act of the party, 
the common is extindt. Common appendant and appurte- 
' nant may be apportioned on alienation of part of the land to 
which it is appendant or appurtenant.— Conditions gene- 
rally are intire, and cannot be apportioned by the act of the 
party; a contract may not be divided or apportioned, ſo as 
to ſubject a man to two actions. . 
\PPOSAL of Sberiſ is the charging them with mo- 
00 e on their account in the exchequer, 22 & 23 
ar, II. | 2 : 
nn the act of putting or applying one thing to 
\r?05s1T1ON is uſed in phyſics, in ſpeaking of bodies which de- 
rive ere growth from the adj unction or union of neighbour- 
ing bodies. 2 ; ; 2 
Moſt bodies of the foſſil or mineral kingdom are formed by 
juxta- poſitions, or the oppoſitions of parts, brought to join and 
ahere to each other. : | | 
'PPOS1TION, in grammar, denotes the putting two or more 
ſubſtantives together in the ſame caſe, and without any copu- 
kr conjunction between them. | 0 
hay — — z peace, parent of riches, ſource of 
Action, Co 2 2 T7 1 ene 
PRAISING *, the act of rating, valuing, or ſetting a price 
on goods, by a perſon who is a competent judge, and is au- 
thorized thereto. 5 „ N ei ads 
The word is derived from the French apprecier, which ſignifies 
the ſame thing—Hence we alſo ſay an appraiſer, a ſworn 
ejpreiſer,, and appraiſements x. | 


PPREHENSION *, in logic, denotes the attention of the | 


mind to an 

Sination. | 5 OE 

* The word literally denotes the action of the band, whereby 

it takes hold of, and aße any thing; being formed of the 
Latin 44% to; and prehendp, I hold, I catch. = 

ln this ſenſe, apprehenſion differs from notion, or idea, as the 


object preſented either to our ſenſe, or our'img- 


4 


- quantity to -ancther, whole areas, but not figures, are * act of the mind, whereby A notion or idea is Gormed; differs 


into CB, when they would have AB multiplied by CB; or | 
applica AB ad CB, apply | 
85 
AreLy alſo ſignifies to fit quantities, whoſe areas are equal, ; 


for his long ſervice, and bravery, teceives pay above private | 
APPOINTMENT, a penſion or falary given by great lords || 


The term is chiefly ufed among the French. The king of | 
France gives large appointments to ſeveral of the officers in his 


appointments are annual gratifications granted by .brevet] _ 
| 1 


out of which a rent · charge iſſues, deſcends to the gran- | 
tee of the rent, this ſhall be apportioned, — A man pur- 


Thus, Flanders, bloody theatre, horrible ſcene of war z love, 


3 


from an act of the mind | 
idea already formed, 


| order to bring him to juſtice,  ' aan 
 APPRENDRE, in our antient law- books, a fee or profit to be 
taken or received, : | ö 6} 990 
' APPRENTICE, onc who is bound by covenant to ſerve a 
. © tradeſman or artificer a certain time; uſually ſeven years; 
upon condition of the maſter's inſtructing him in his art or 


Sir Thomas Smith ſays, that apprentices are a kind of 
bond - men, or ſlaves, differing from others only in this, that 
they are ſervants by covenant, and for a time, d- Rep. An- 
glor. Lib. 3. jp | | [5 


& 2001 C3 ©: 


by Mr. Selden's note on Forteſcue: 


"> . * 


den ſtiles himſelf. See BEN CHER. ot 
Sir Henry -Finch, in bis Nomotechnia, writes ap- 
_ Prentice de ly: Sir Edward Coke in his In/t. ſays, ap- 
Pirenticii legis, in pleading, are called homines conſiliarii, & in 
14 Hove þ and in another place, apprentices and other coun- 

nee i} af en og #1: | 

APPROACH, , See Acczss, and AprROXIMATIOx. 
curve 'of equable Approach, Acceſſus  ; 


yits. — 1 he . buſineſs is to find a curve, wherein a 
| body deſcending by the ſole power of gravity. ſhall ap- 

proach. the horizon equally in equal times. This curve 
has been found by Bernoulli, Varignon, Maupertuis, and 
others, to be the ſecond cubical. parabola, ſo placed as 
| that its point of regreſſion is uppermoſt. Vid. Hit. Acad: 

N. Sciences, An. 1699. p. 82. Item. An. 1930. P. 129. 


Mem. 5. 333 AY Oo nn fn 
APPROACHES, in fortification, the feen warks made by 


the beſiegers for advancing or getting nearer 


| to a fortreſs, or 
« ow beſieged, See Tab. Archit. Ag. 8 ; 


. 
- 


ch are trenches, mines, ſaps, lodgments, batteries, galle- | 


ries, epaulments, &c.. | 
 APPROACHEsS,.. or Lines f | APPROACH; are particu- 
for trenches: dug in the ground, and their 


larly. Ui for tre 
earth thrown up on the ſwde next, the place : beſieged ; 
under ſhelter or defence whereof the beſiegers — ap- 
| proach, . without loſs, to the parapet of the coveted 
. way; and plant 
place. 

of c 


| The lines of approach are to be connected by parallels or lines 


nunication. 


The beſieged frequently make counter-approaches, to interrupt I 


and defeat the enemies approaches. See CounNTER-AP- 
' PROACH. | 


APPROPRIARE ad bonorem, in law, ſignifies to bring a manor | 
within the extent and liberty of ſuch an honour. See Ho- 


non, and Manor. 
' APPROPRIARE Communam, in 


| was open common. 
is underſtood of ſomething which is indeed 
one. 


Thus, creation is common to the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt; and yet is appropriated to the Father. © 


APPROPRIATE, in law, is underſtood of a church or benefice, 


the patronage whereof is annexed to ſome church-digni 
who appoints a vicar to ſerve 


the chief produce of it. 3 
There are computed to be in England 3845 churches appre- 
i 00 3 | 


| priate, and impropriate. © a REES 
abPROPRIA ON, the act of appropriating, i. e. of ap- 


| plying a church · benefice, which of its own nature is juris 
divini, and no perſon's patrimony, to the proper and per- 


petual uſe of ſome religious community, to enjoy for 

is where the advowſon. of a parſonage is 
given or belongs to any el 2 houſe, college, 
Dc. and to their ſucceſſors ;'ſo that the houſe or body is both 


ever. 


a Appropriation 


| patron and parſon, and ſome one of the members officiates as 
_ vicar, | 5 

It is called 
ing are appropriated to the uſe of the patrons ; ſo that 
parſons, though they are not © ordinarily aecounted do- 
mini uſifructuarii, having 


3 ie an - 


rietarit. ; | 2 * 5 e : 
| To make an ation, after licence obtained of the king 
in chancery, the conlent of the dioceſan, patron, and in · 


d, whereby we attend to a notion or 
APPREHENSION, in law, fignifies the ſeizing a criminal, id 


Antiently, benchers in the inns of court were called apren- 
tices of the lau, in Latin apprenticis juris nobiliores ; as appears 


himſelf ap- 


ſed by M. Leibnitz, has cauſed fo 10 ny ire : 
propoſe M. Leibnitz, bas cauſed ſome ſweat 
analyſts — The buſineſs i 


r Raue, &c, wherewith to cannonade the 


| law, ſignifies to diſcommon, | 
i. 6. to ſeparate and incloſe any parcel of land, which before 
APPROPRIATE, AvvzoprrATtD, in philoſophy, | 


ed common to 
| | ſeveral; yet, in ſome reſpecis, is peculiarly attributed to 


theGiire x _the patron receiving 


appropriation, becauſe the profits of the I- 


no. right of fee-ſimple; yet, by 
reaſon uf the perpetuity; of their ſuctefſion; ate here re- 
puted owners of the fee-limple, and are therefore called pro- 


* 


cumbent, Is neceſſary, if the church be full 3 if it be void, 


the dioceſan and the patron, upon the king's licence, may 


A 


* 
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To diffelve an apprej riation, it is enough ta preſent a clerk 10 1 W 17. 2064 - 
| _ biſhop, and he to inſtitute and induct him: fo „that once | e543. 7850856 — 500000000 | | 
don, the benefice returns to its formet nature. nis is called ri eee eee 


ation. | 

A VEMENT. eder or Ar- 50. 00009 4975 12. 20040000 

F  PROVIAMENTUM,, is ſometimes uſed in antient writers for 13 o. 0000097808. 1 

* ee or viſe of the value ang worth of x thing. 12 18 x. 8 6032000000 +0 00000778 

Aru. | ook - 603277808... 

I to dpprove, 'approbart,” is to make the beſt benefit of 2 N again, the root of a cubic equation 1 Lz — 
ing dy increaſing the rent, Ab Cum omnibus approviaihen- .23x—70=0 be required by appronimatian ; here let the root: 


"= „ ali pertinentiis ſuis, be .5-+y, ſince the terms ate omitted wherein 9 and 5 


 0,,000094976—12 ; 20040000y—0 | 


RY 


— —_—_—_ — — 


COLES 


- we 3 


- "Hence, in ſome antient roy bailiff of lords i in their fran- are found; there js. no neceſſity, for expreſſing them in the l 
. ccthiſes are called their approvers. | W of the 3 Wherelore, u we 11 ö 
=_ A bailiff is not to think it below him to approve, approvire 12 I25Þ75 94 wh on 
= dis maſter's goods 3 but of his barley to make malt, of his * =to+20y... 
=_ wool to make cloth, &c. i . — 23 =115—23) 
= : ApPPROVEMENT is more particula y uſed bete & indi hath |: | 5 wig] 
g vommon in the lord's waſte; and the lord incloſeth part vf the e 6 8 BE 
we er bine, leaving ſufficient common, with egrth and | 6 2 WWW 
: ſ, for the commoner- | | Therefore x=5+0. 1==5.1, t | | 
OVER, in our laws; one who, coiifefling' felony in ; Buppoſe | r 3 
=. | - himſelf, appealeth or impeacheth another or more of his ac- |; 4 2134.651778 8 A 
= : . .complices. EE 2x*5552.020--20 . 400, 
= . E He — from the French pes,  comtyr robare, be- en; — 000g, hs 
| "cauſe he muſt prove what he hath alleged in dis appeal.— 2 d. oo 1 
This proof was antiently 'exther by battle, des country, | _.. 2. 5875. 735 =0T. ; _ 
Ache choice of the n 2 14. 37.6. J0nm%R. 04D. | 
—_ Artnevzas ofthe king are thoſe who-'ha os 6J— ny 0094 aue 6 A 
—_ . balls {mall manors, Ee ee I 8 B25. 1348. 


= | | And after the ſame manner might one proceed to infinity; 
= APPROXIMATION, in-arithetic, 2 cot 5pproach fill | APPUI, in the manage, g. d. reſt or ſtay upon the hand; |; 


1 nearer and nearer” to a root or quantity ſought, | without 3 | thereciprocal effort 2 the horſe's mouth and the bridle- 


—_ . - 2 of ever arrivi at ĩt exactly. 
OT 4 Sy ane by by Wu. AR ſenſe of the aQtion of the bridle on the hand d 
—_ | lis, Raphiſon, 2 oy "call SI | A juſt a as of the hand is the nice bearing up or fta of the 
= . - Other _—_— 8 * Y 2 1 ene 8 of bridle; ſo that the horſe, being awed by the fenbbilty and 
3 1 repos WE 50 e e r bes * 3. of his mouth, dares not reſt too much upon the 
= k is evident, that 55 number or offole ed be not Eee Kare, | En nor _ Wy beat upon the hand to withſtand 
= it is in vain to hope for a juſt quadratie root thereof, exp . 
p 7˙ꝛmmn. Ü ,, 
= Ane, we'ſhultbontent ourſelves with approxiniationr, lone. or | bear upon the bars; the tongue not being ſo ſenſ- 
= . What near the truth, without pretending ache a the | ble as the bars: though the like effect is ſometimes 
l | N | 2 1 —_ root, of done perie cube z and 70 | owing to the thickneſs of his lips, — A horſe is faid 
—_ - BN the inn wore awire &f, and according they had Abe no: nen, when: be treaty! the - bir-mourh ; i 
1 | 8 5 hich, Tha y | too; apprebenſive of the hand, and cannot bear the bit. 
1 | ec of Feen of * 1. —He is ſaid to have too much appm, when he reſts ot 
_ E by — be 175 the .qu 7 by 350 6h EA 185 es wi | throws himſelf too mach, or too hardily, upon the bit. 
= - =. are yet equal practicable , v4 
= | e powers alſo: as is bern in the Philoſaph. Tranſat | Fee E for the army, ought to have a full appui upon 
T 4: 1 yyit Vs 


4 PPULSE, in aſtronomy, the f 
If there be a ate: or non * number the for- | © A r . : approach of any planet to a con- 


mer being expreſſed by as+b, and the latter by. erb, A PURTENANCES *, or APPERTINENCES in 
7 i 0 common 
where ad and u wy, the Breateſt ſquare _ — in che law, ſignify things belonging to aue other as their — 


„ 


5 F ; ſed numbers; 457 aa+b= 0 and Cipal. 
5 £3 299 * 14 1 EIT $ e be word i is formed of the 8 to, and eri, w 
Vi a+ =; * = Job 1 


* 
ws as. © «a as 


| belong. 
. OWE a , 17 may either be things corporal, as hamlets Yy 
will be eaſy and expeditious qpproximations to the ſquare and | | longing to a chief manor ; or incorporeal, as liberties and 


FS. ICS nA ASc-@ramrmeisroTc@6c (Ald we ods. 


Cube root. 85 ſervices of tenants. See AEN DAN T. 
wh To extra? the root of an equation by APPROXIMATION, —1*. APRICOT-IFater. See the article War xx. 

i | For a quadratic equation—ſuppoſe the equation x*—5x—31 | APRIL“, the fourth month of the year, according to he com- 
| | Do-; let the root be 8+, ſo that y may denote the frac- | | mon computation ; but the ſecond, . to that of the AP. 
tion, whereby the aſſumed. dane © Ger en. or comes 3 la 
ſhort of the root: ben UT. The word is derived from the Latin —— I open; AP? 
©. Nf=betig+?... II | _ becauſe the earth, in this month, begins to open | her boſom fo, 
Loo —$x=—40—5).. CO ET e 1 ſor the production of vegetables. bu 
231 — 31 1/4 ee e ee ee eee APT 
» — — — en AE 258 A PRIORI Demonſtration. See DEMONSTRATION. | w. 
in =0 APRON *, in gunnery, a piece of lead, which caps or covers 3 


Since t the powers of fractions are on pod | 7 a woat er:tgoch-bole of great gun. 
we only here want a root N . ** 15 wa r e APSIS „ or ApsIs, in ecclefaſti ſtical writers, denotes an inner Su 
pauart in the antient churches, wherein the clergy ſat, and AP1 
I ' where the altar was placed. ſte 
917 It is ſuppoſed to have been thus called, becauſe covered with tit 
-| © "an arch or vault of its own, by the Greeks called Ai, and APY 
ir gin oied No g by the Latins ad. Ifidore with leſs probability imagines it ſo 1 fey 
mare wn ies Col ;» =: Cllled as being the moſt luminous part ; from the Greek word 1 

i La i: dire, to give light. 

Aſo, in this ſenſe, amounts to the ſame with what is A0 
A7 1 Ih | LOO called choir, concha camera, and pre - © i, 
um; ſtands to the naue, or body o ah 
| Which, deg —5 55 the —— a3 here 1 N + ; : oh 


. — 
— 


The antient 7 was of a hemiſpherical bear, and con- 
73. erer dest (es — 95 — of two parts; the choir and the ſanctuary.— The for- . 
— . 04+ 12 mer had ſeats or ſtalls placed around it, wherein the eccleſr Aquz 
{4 42 — all I |  aftics were diſpoſed. In the middle or fartheſt part, was vitr 
W 12. 20==0.00 I | the biſhop's throne. The ſanQuary was at the oppoſite end, lily 
1— 8.6 Se * III next the nave, from bod was ſeparated by a grate, Lee Aqus 
| dee ab ogy then will”! i Ka 4's SAVCTUART.. „„ „ vitr 
7238 os FAG Ba "1 | ket | : y | . 5. | In Vox, 


the face of the 4% 
is o made of 


orbit. Such is the line AP 


: was firſt deſtroyed; why not reſtofed again; 


AP-THANES, 


burn, and water to extingui | We 0 
APTOTE , An7wror, in grammar, a noun indeclinable, or 


APUS, eee the W eng one of G. c. 


"420M and gua, 4 d. from which; alludin to the opinion that: 
_ + Waker is the baſis, or matter, of all vos. RT 


Vor. I. Ne 10; Cnans, ĩ; 
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In che middle of this was the altar erected on a pulpitimz | 
nnd over the altar was the cibory, or cup; ſerving as a cover 
or canopy to it. Vid. Cordemoy in Mem. de Trev. Juil. an. 
| „ p. 1268. ſeq, - . „ 
| re e only to be performed before, or in 


ſis, as, impoſing hands; hair-ſhirts, &c. 
of; public offences. Frequent mention 
e ſaints in the apſis; the bodies of holy 
and others, being tranſlated with great ceremony 


on xenitents guil 


biſhops 


in voc. 


Apsis is more particularly uſed for the biſhop's ſeat, or throne, 
in antient churches. REES | 
It ſeems to have been thus called, 


becauſe ſituate in the ahi 
of the church, though ſome imagine it to have been prima 


ny ſo named, and to have given the denomination of 


apſis to the part of the church where it ſtood. Cordem. 
Ir beads | 


"This was more peculiarly called apfis gradata, becauſe raiſed | 


on ſteps above the ordinary ſtalls. It was. alſo denominated 


Exedra, and of latter times Tribune. 


Ars 7s is alſo uſed for a reliquary, or caſe, wherein the relics 


of ſaints were — kept. : 
55 


It took the name apſis, from its being round, or arched at 


the top; or perhaps from the place where it was kept. 


The apſit was commonly placed on the altar: it was uſually 
of wood, ſometimes alſo of gold and filver, with ſculptures, 
&c. Vid. Spelm. & du Gang. Glaſſ. in voc. 


Apsis, in aſtronomy, is applied to two points in the orbits of 


planets, wherein they are at the 
ſtance from the ſun, or earth. 0 8 e 
The apſis at greateſt diſtance is called the higher or ſumma 
op/is; that at leaſt diſtance, the lower, ima apſis, or inſima. 


I be two ap/ides are alſo called auges. ES 
The higher apes is more particularly denominated the aphelion, 


or apogee; the lower, the perihelion, or perige. 
The d. pond is called the line 


The diameter which joins theſe two points 
of the planet, and the centre of the earth. In the modern 
aſtronomy this line makes the longer axis of the elliptical 
| Tab. aftron. fig.) drawn from 
the aphelion A to the perihelion P. «2 
The eccentricity is reckoned. in the line of the. apſades; 
being the diſtance between the centre of the orbit of 
the planet, C, and the centre of the ſun or earth, S, 
according as the Copern 


- 


APOGEE, Ee I} 


of the moon, from apogee to perigee, and back again from 
perigee to apogee, are conſidered by mechanical philoſo- 


phers as oſcillations, and accounted for from the laws of 


the pendulum : | conſequently, they muſt one day. ceaſe, 


when the equilibrium is reſtored. . Vid. Horreb. Clau. Aftro- Several of the lapidaries take it, however, to be the beryl; 


Nom. c. 20. | ps NE. 1 ; . 
Others apprehend ſomething immechanical in the motion; 
and propoſe, as inſoluble queſtions, How the equilibrium 
ſtoke d whence 
the breach is continually renewed ? Vid. Mem: de Trev. 
Avril 1730. p. 709. ſeg.— But theſe are perſons unac- 


: ragged with the ſecrets of the Newtonian philoſophy. | 
Vid. Newt. Prin. I. 1. ſeq. 9. Herman. Phoron. |. 1. c. 


4. See alſo GRAVITATION, PLANET, ORBIT, DisTANCE, 
and PERIOD, OTE rn et” AL, 
an antient term for the higher nobility ini Scot- 
diſpoſition hath to ſerve 


us 
iſh fire. 
which is without any variation of caſe. 


© * The word is derived from the Greek privative", and 
FP ies | 


Such are the words, . fas, nefas, &c. 


. 5 


betend of the ſouthern hemiſphere, not viſible In our, K. 


APYREXY *, Aropet a, in medicine, the intermiſſion of 2 
e TATA 
The word is formed of the privative particle «, and uf, 

ignis, fire, or heat; or amvgaiw, febricits, to be feveriſh.” * 


AGUA, in Kae har, fte, Seng mine 


4 


Oc. See WATER. 


* 4 


The word is pure Latin, and ſuppoſed to be compounded of 


N 


S ö © 


ja Arcs is a corroſive liquor 
vitriol ; and ſerving ab a menſtruum wherewith to diſſolve 


ſilver, and all other metals, except gold. | 


/ the apſides, and this paſſes through the centre of the orbit |. 


aqua fortis, 


— — 


A ⁰ 


quor; which riſes 


in blood-red fumes, being collected, is the 


In preparing compound agua fortis, ſome mix either ſand or 
clay, or aſhes, with the calcined vitriol and nitre, in order 
to hinder their melting too readily; and thus prevent the too 
haſty evaporation: when the fuſion is thus prevented, the 
arts of the falts receive more violent impreſſions from the 
e, and are better converted into a volatile ſpirit, which is 


the agua fortis. 


church. Syn. 32. Carth. can. 32. Spelm.| If 


ts the ſpirit of nitre, Ec. chus diſtilled, ſea-ſalt; or ſal- 
armoniac, be added, it commences _— regia; and will no 


longer diffolve filver, but will now diffolve gold. 


Hence, to try whether or no aqua fortis be pure; put a grain 
of a ſolution of filver in aqua fortis, into a like quantity of 
the water in queſtion; wil, if the ſolution remains without 
either the water's turning milky, or the filver precipitating, 
the aqua fortis is pure. | 


Aud fortis is commonly held to have been invented about 


the year 1300. though others will have it to have been 


known in the time of Moſes.—It is a liquor of various and 


extenſive uſe.—It is very ſerviceable to refiners for parting 


or ſeparating ſilver from gold. —To the workers in moſaic, 
for ſtaining and colouring their woods. See MarqQuertRy. 
— To dyers, in their colours, and particularly in ſcarlet. —Ta 


| wan artiſts, for the colour of bone and ivory; which is 


in it a fourth of its weight of ſal-armoniac, 


one by ſteeping the matter therein, after firſt tinging it 


with copper and verdegriſe, &c. See DyinG. 


Some alſo convert aqua fortis into aqua regia, by diſſolving 

| 11 then ſtain 
therewith ivory-hafts, and bones, of a fine purple colour. — 
There ate, alſo, bookbinders, who throw it on leather, 


and thereby make fine marble- covers for books. And there 
are diamond-cutters, who uſe it to ſeparate diamonds from 


metalline powders. — It is, 


her, of ſervice in etching 
copper, or braſs plates. See E. HIN OG. — Laſtly, Mr. Boyle 
aſſures us, he has cauſed canes to be ſtained like tortoiſe- 
ſhell, by a mixture hereof with oil of vitriol, laid on them 
at ſeveral .times, over live coals, to cauſe it to penetrate the 


deeper; and, afterwards, giving them a gloſs, with a little 


ſoft wax, and a dry cloth. See Supplement, article Aqua 
ForTis. . - ; | mY 


AQUA Marina, AQUE Marine, in natural hiſtory, a gem, 
or precious ſtone, of a ſea-green colour; whence. its 


ican, or the Ptolemaic ſyſtem is | 
followed. For the motion of the line of the apfides, ſee | 


The motion of a planet from one apſis to another; e. gr. | 


for ſuch or ſuch a purpoſe. —Thu Ke hath an aptitude to 


[ 


Agua fortis is made by diſtilling purified nitre with calcined 


vitriol, or rectified. oil of vitriol, in a ſtrong heat: the li- 


* 


- 


— 
* 


name. | 3 e 
It is of about the ſame hardneſs with the amethyſt. 
Some of the critics contend for its being the ſixth ſtone in the 


rationale of the Jewiſh high-prieſt; called in the Hebrew, 


tharſis ; and rendered in Latin by beryllus, thalaſſius, &c. 
Jonathan and Onkelos call this, in the Chaldee, NH Cg, 


cherum jamma: though the Seventy, St. Jerom, Aquila, 


yp hoe the tranſlators of Geneva, and Schindler, render 
t ch 8 will have this ſtone a turquoiſe ; and 
Leo de Juda, and Hutterus, tranſlate it hyacinthus. * 


which cvincides with the firſt opinion; the bery/ being only 


another name for the agua marina. —Pliny repreſents this 


AQUA ommum 


* 


x © 


Aqua Regia, 


as related to the ſnaragdus, but of a colour leſs briſk, and 

paging a pure ſca-water green. See Supplement, article 
A „ | . 

forum, in pharmacy, ſignifies the diſtilled 


water of cows-dung, when they are at graſs. Some alſo 


call cows- urine by this name.— And, in Engliſh, all-flower 
or AQUA regalis, an acid, eorroſive ſpirit, or 


water, ſerving as a menſtruum to diſſolve gold. 


It is thus called, becauſe it diſſolves gold, which is vulgarly- 


eſteemed the of metals. —It is ſometimes alſo called 


agua chryſulca, ww. ſiygia.—The baſis, or eſſential ingredient 


of aqua regia, is common, or ſea-ſalt; which is the only falt 


in nature that will operate on gold. 


There are divers ways of preparing it; for, in effect, the 5 
ſalt will not fail of its end, in what form ſoever applied. 
The common way is by mixing common ſalt, or ſal- armoniac, 


aqua fortis, which is made of nitre and vitriol. 


Aqua ſecunda. See the article SEcUNDA. N # 
AA vite is commonly underſtood of what we otherwiſe 


A 
A 


call brandy, or the diſtill ow of wine, either ſimple, -or 


prepared with aromatics, differently, according to the differ- 
ent intentions, : 


Some, however, diſtinguiſh between them; appropriating 
the term brandy to what is procured from wine, or the grape; 
and 6 7 Fa that dran after the ſame manner from 
UA & igni interdictio. See INTERDICTION, IU. 
ADUCT, 'AquzpucTvus, . d. duftus agtiz, a con- 
it of water, is a conſtruction of ſtone or timber, built 
on an uneven ground, to preſerve the level of water, and 
convey it, by a canal, from one place to another. There 
are © agnuuν, under ground, and others raiſed above it, 
ſupported by arches.— The Romans were very magnifi- 
cent in their aqueduds; they had ſome that extended an 


hundred miles, Frontinus, à man of conſular dignity, and 
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383,894 ppS of an inch dlamꝭter. nere has obſerved, , . 
. . that, in the ſpace of twenty-four My ome. received from | 5 | » 
5 theſe agu dals no leſs than five hundred 8 8 5 ES 
| of water. The agquedutt, Bure by Lewis XIV near Mainte- Norch 2 th ed * 4 
non, for carrying the river to Verſailles, is perhaps the | in the preced. hip: q 


greateſt in the world. It is 7000 fathoms long; z and its ele- 
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| n | V. Phil 3 159 5 
Rt __ 1. 5 th 4 LSD * Patty 
Z 88 yas, SA a Rn: i pt (pa | ee e een, 
A dont ute to th es It is called aque- | wb . of the ſame. | 2 a 
3 . dat. not only on account of 1 form, but, as ſome alſo 8 e eee ee 4 59 5 ba 1 458. 56 
imagine, from its ſerving to diſcharge any foreign matters 45. | 
| collefted in the inner cavities of the ear.—It is ſometimes | That in the hind wn, $6 2 23 18] 
« +, alſo called, aqueduttus Fallopii, from the name of its firſt 824 11 54 [13 39.118, 
2 iſcoverer. — Several authors confound it with the tubs | | 28 36 33 3 18 338. G 
| ſtachiana. E I 41 4 4 49 11N, 
7: . i; is ſometimes all called madtusccns | Northof ire ich bind la 416 51 10 29 8 Ne 
. : 0 meatus cochlearis, and meatus capreolaris by others 0 . 
| Fg aa oa meatus auditorius internus, and foramen That apo of apon the kip 75 the band. E x! I E1 | Þ3 +3 6 
: 43, terium internum. 1 1 4 
|  AQUARIANS, AquARN a kind of heretics in the third cen- That RIES T TS F5. i 
thi 03-54 |- 
- 2 25 en inſtead of wine, uſed nothing but water in the | i © hind buttock, | X 3 bt N 3 
. N lacramen ? x3 | 1 ' 
It is ſaid the Sten ofthe Suſe ws owing is the | —1 [rom arc i 28 12 2 I 
.. Eution which , prevailed 1 times: - for the fre eg. nn 5 13 3666 Fo 8 5 
* 6 
4 then obliged to {in ao the ſneriment in the ni ieht, ' $529 43 32 758 378.6 
5 foun A to make uſe of water, leſt che ſmell of the ace e x 64 53 8 09 4 N. E. 
Wine ſhould W Fm to the heathens. But they afterwards . 188 13] 497 7 NA 
went further, nd, actually forbid the uſe. of bins in the eu. N 60, 1 5 | 
chariſt, 2 vhen it mi: hit be uſed with ſafety. , orth in the fore leg. 1 © 5455] 9 56 248. |; 
4 Epi s us, the . N were the followers of Ta- ab 3 19 55} 1 04 29 N. 
5 tian; at e 6 ale the wotd agua, water, becauſe Fong KIA eee, 1 29 51 11 00 408. % 
& 1 2d wholly from wine, and did not uſe it even in 5 5 ern e 3 29 25 5 54 428. 
AQUARIOS, | in affronomy, the ng. bt in We aiding} e 9 2 2 44 368. 0 
4 ._ xecko om Aries; from which alſo the eleventh part of U bei 4 16 
=_ the Ade takes its hame. See St6n, and CONSTELLATION. Us, 8 5 . 5 38 428, | 
_ The 1 Aguarius in the month of January; out of the water . 7 . s. 
ö | 2 25 | | mY t 18 mar 5 54 2 
= Ik) be poets feign „that Aquarius was Ganymede, whom Ju- eee, | S 33 4 te as 
4 | rity hed note the thaye of go. 6a, and carried away F out 4251 8 36 048. s 
= SE _ Into, heayen, to ſerve as cup-bearer, the room of Hebe „ | 
b and Vulcan; whence the nam e 7.50.34! o 12 448.6 
— was thus called, becauſe, when it appears in th e horizon, a a 29 28 39, 21 04 548. f 
| 2 cher Firſt of the contig. in the fl 
j F The fa -uſuall vgs Sy proves, rainy. of the 8. 1 K 10 04 10 8 1 40 148. 
ee ee 
a 2 1 in 0's 40; in the Britannic catal r 44 158.7 
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doe ee 15 13 lt og 19N.'6 | That b 
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the ſhoulder as in the armpit. 19 47 16 5 59 N. 1 hich grow peeuliarly on the banks of rivers, or in Wl nt 
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AQU 
à butyrous 


diſtillation. 
N Bath. See the article BATH, 
A TOUS Dus. See the article AQUOSE: . 


| L 


a little; and is ſuppoſed to be unde by certain ducts pro- 
Vided for the purpoſe, —It is found fo ſpirituous, that it wil 


not freeze in the ſevereſt froſt. 


Anatomiſts are divided about the origin and conveyance of 
chis humour. It is certain, the ſource muſt be p 
tiful, inamuch as, if by any accident the coats it is con- 
e mural and the 

ſes, the wound readily heals, by only 
which we have. 


the duc n, this hu- 


tained i 25. be moe ſo 
cornea falls u. 

cloſing the — and the humour recruits: 

numerous inſtances among phyſicians 
Dr. Nuck thinks he has diſcover 
mour is furniſhed. | 


Others, denying the reality of thoſe duQts, ſuppoſe i it imme- 
diately derived from the arteries. Dr. Drake admits the 
ducts, and takes them to be only branches of the excretory | - 
ducts of the glandula i innominata, and lachrymalis; which, 

reing the tunics of the eye, deliver their err by ways 


7 on therto unknown. 
5 c. 


AQUILA, in natural hiſtory See EA0l 


W in Wer l a conſtellation of the a hn 


ere; joined with Antinous. 
he "Ee in au 6 


e the Ik none e 


ma 


d to. conſiſt of an aguzous or ferous, and 
The 2 ſeparate the aguev * phlegm from; all 


Humour, is the firſt or outermoſt or the ie; 0 


plen- | 


conſtellation Aquila and Antinous, i in Ptole- 
my's catalogue, are 15; in Tycho's, 17; in the Britannic | 
catalogue, 70: the longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. 

| whereof, according to the two firſt, are given by en! | 


e. and fituations of the * © 3 $ - 
| any "0g -4 | North. | og 
* 6 ; O02 „ I 6 i uf 
Betwesb che ſhoulders, called Lucida) eee 
Aquila. led Luc 3 2X 23 24129 ry rift 2 
That over the Lucida, 27.53 0130 51 2016 5 
In Antinous's hind ſhoulder, 26 06 54|21 33 2313 4 
| | 24 33 02112 os 1115 
1 24 44 54012 24 19 
ö 26 32 0020 ls 
Subſeq. below the Lucida. 28 17 56128 41 + 215 
In the eagle's neck. | 28 06 4426 44 þ. 3 
In the — 4 1 the wing behind the FI 6 
* 28 50 17119 16 0107 
N . 0. | | | 
Ia the middls of the bead, . © 42 2727 04 166 
„ f wv 29 46 36119 og 30[7 
In Antinous's hind hand, & o 35 3018 is 3513 
. 8 1 02 3318 28 0715 6 
aches «hes. 5 47 33134 06 125 
50 5 "4 | 
7 he. : & 4 17 48|15 16 507 
4 43 44015 39 3918 
727 52018 53 4915 
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- Names and fituations of the - b Longia, Laticude | = | 
7 Aar. 5 N Nerd, 8 
5 % IE RE _ Fa 41 0 Ul | 
preced. * Wo" 4 40 57/4 59.97 
South. of 2 towards 5 8 26 1414 02 30 
Sc , e, 6 48 32114 46 57 
\ F 8 03 0025 03 26 
1885 o5 [22 00 29 
Preced.. ohne before Anti- } Dh 
nous's foot. B 04 #2) ws 13 a; 
Nel of tuo inform. over the cole 10 26 31143 27 53 
MEE. = n 
15 F e . 14 0719 37 16 
Lf tbr dun 10 30 35/16 54 1115 4 
"A . 
„ hn e 
of the. b C 11 42116 13 
d. in the eagle's tail. „ By $9 58137 3 43.3 4 
a) ot e.. 17 25118 52-406 
4 1382 46 59/18 29 266, 
big one in PX. 198 "= 13 02 15 17 37 363 | 
"I N 15 28 34/36 13 15 1 
"rs 27 48 33 ON: 2 li 
14 16 37/424 776 6 
| 15 88 34/24 28 456 
ee eee 17 08 30120, 54 LI 
ee e aloe, 7 05 48023 06 48 
d 4 25. . 1 ES Es” 
17 03 34/22 21 55/7 
Precd. of z inthe root of de l. 118, 42 18133 31 $3.6 
ln Antindus's thigh t 16 36 51/16 36 096 
South in Antinous's leading Gde. 17 20 05/21 04 44 6 
— Gwvoooef hel N m 4 13 2 4 
nuch in the preceding wing 419 1% 21024 50.454 8 41 
[20 wig Wh Wy the tal. 20 45 .44433 32 22 
North in Antinous's leading de. 19 06:40] 22 04: 2 8 | 
bath. in the preced. wing. -. 9 335/34 % 
ln Antinous's belly. 9 39 88/8 49: 11 
That N 109 29 2400 38 216 
North in the preced. ſhoulder, | 22 27 $9 1 2 
Againſt Antinous's hind knee. 20 31 2945 FHS 
e 
a the hind fa of Antinous, 1 30 4712 
| 40. . 1 FEY , 
| 3 27 09 46 
nk ith peeing Gold. 43 28 56 
n 8 Gs 241 201 1 
03 
Sr heginingofthkind wing 25 32 0 
Nek. 20 1 33/34 
That N HOW, be odd. 3 15428. 
Need. of two in ti ee, ad aþ 
23 1 
bbfeg. of a Go | 87,36 29] 
50. 5 


af one is 1000, 2000, or 1 
are as diligent in keeping 
princes of their families. They ftrike medals on every oc- 
caſion to keep up the pedigree. The fortune the Arabians 
give their ſons, when arrived at manhood, is, two. ſuits of 
arms, with two ſcimiters, and a horſe; Which always lies in 


are no human or animal 


AQ INE, Apis, bmecig belonging to an eagle. 


ence, aquiBine noſe denotes a hooked noſe, or ſuch as is like 


the beak of an eagle; called alſo a hawk's noſe. 


AQUILO, is uſed by Vitruvius for the north-eaſt wind; 
or that which blows at 45 from the north towards the 


eaſt point of the Hothwont, See Wind, Nox ru, and 
Pr 


The poets gave the ſh aquile to all ſtormy winds dreaded 


by the mariners. 


AQUOSE Dad, Duttus Aquos: Nuctii, are cettain ducts 
in tlie ſclerotica, diſcovered by Dr. Nuck, whereby the 


aqueous humour of the eye is ſuppoſed to be conveyed into 
the inſide of the membranes which incloſe that 1 855 But 


the diſcovery is not W allowed. See AQUE 9 us 


Humour. 


ARA, che altar, in aſtronomy, A ſouthern daneben, con- 


ſiſting of ei ſtars. 


See AL T AR; 


ARAB, ARABIAN. See ARABIC. 
The Ak AB, or ARABIAN horſe, „ is faid to be ud u £ 


camel's milk: there are mapy ftrange reports of this beaſt. 
of Newcaſtle affures us, that the ordinary price 
pounds; and that the Arabs 


e genealogies of their horſes, as 


the next room to them. Vet ſuch of the breed as have been 
brought into England never proved very extraordinary. | 
ee. Arabian YEAR. © 


| ARABESQUE, or Ax ARRSsK, ſomething done after the mans 


ner of the Arabians. 


Arabefque, Groteſque, and orefque, are terms applied to 5 


ſuch paintings, ornaments of freezes, Ec; wherein there 
figures, but which conſiſt wholly 


197 any foliages, | plants, ſtalks, Oc. See Gros 


| The 48 take their riſe from hence, that the en Arabs, 
and other Mahometans, uſe theſe kinds of ornaments; theif 
religion forbidding. them to make any images or figutes of 


ARAB or other animals. 


RA BIC, Ax AIcus, ſom chat relates to Arabia, or 
be + A ething 


See ARAB. 


ARABIC, or Anavrc Tongue, is a branch or dialect of the 5 


ebrew. 


Father Angelo de St. Joſeph ſpeaks' much of che beauty | 


and copiouſneſs of the Arabic. He aſſures us it has no 
less than a thouſand names for a ſword; five hundred 


_ for a lion; two hundred for a ſerpent; and eighty for 


honey 8 


11 0 Nuten, or Chara@ters, are. the nuthetal charac 


monly made uſe | Lf in arithmetical computa- 
| ontradiſtingui bed to me Ro- 


Tiere are | ry ts; that the 4rabi gu 
firſt taught us by the — 4 N borrowed 


that he immediately 74. gunged a filyer medallion, he was 


* errant about, po upon. his being told of the nume- - 
: | The common opinion by : 


s 234. 2 
that Planudes, Who 


being. on it. 


lived towards the cloſe of the thirteen 


© Nas the firſt Chriſtian w. 1 Fa- 


ther abillon even aſſures us, in his work d Re * apes 
that. he has ngt n e e 


fed. of their novelty, | 
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59 kan of of « inded old fol. membrane; and eantend that it —— rather to AER 
5 2 and concludes they muſt have uſed in England, at| on as the external lamina of the pia mater, which ſends it 
” I ago as che time of Hermannus Contractus, who | internal lamella between the folds of the cortical part of the 
I ard ug year r050. if not in ordinary affairs, yet at | brain. 
leaſt i in mathematical ones, and particularly in the aſtrono- ARACHNOIDES, or ARANEA Tunicu, is like wiſe uſed for a 
| "ical tables. J. Wall. Algebr. c. 28 | fine, ſlender tunic, wherewith the cryſtalline humour i ls en. 
The ſame author gives us an inſtan ce of ther antiquity in | © cotpaſſed. 
En gland, from a mantle-tree of a pre tac; in the parſona This, others call cry/alloides, and tunica cryſtalling, Or cap. 
| — of Helmdon in Northamptonſhire, wherein is the fol- | ſula cry/tallint,——Many have even doubted of its exiſtence, 
lowing inſcription in baſſo relievo, Me 133, . the date which is the more 1 in that Galen ſpeaks of 
of th year 1133. Philo. Tranſact. Ne 154. and compares it to a ern ellicle of an onion; Veſalius reſemble, 
Mir. Luffkin furniſhes a yet earlier inſtance of their uſe, in it to fine tranſparent horn.—lt is eaſily found in quadruped,, 
0 window of a houſe,” part of which is a Roman wall, | eſpecially the ſheep, ox, and horſe; and though it be a lite 
near the market- place i in cheſter; where, between two! more difficult to diſcover in man, 1 after a perſon has once 
_ -carved lions, ſtands an eſcutcheon,containing the figures 1090. been ſhewn it, he will readily find it 
| Philoſ. Tranſat. N*255. What is ſurpriſing, Briggs ſays not a of it; and ſ% 
Mr. Huet is even of opinion, that theſs characters were not able an anatomiſt as "of is was long In ſuſpenſe about it: 
borrowed from the Arabs, but from the Greeks ; and that | it was onl * means of his inj N that he diſcovered it 
they were ori y no other than the Greek letters, which | in man; _ fo eaſy to 4 in a ſheep. | 
we all know that people made uſe of to expreſs their numbers The arachnoides wer by its poſterior part to the vitreous 
x by.” See Nun RJ. tunic. In man it is about twice as thick as a ſpider's web, 
7 Gum An Anf is the name of a gum which diſtils from a ſpecies at leaſt the fore part of it; in an ox it is as thick again 23 
of acacia, growing in Egypt and Arabia, called by botaniſts in man; and in an horſe it is thicker than in an ox. 
acaria vera. It has three uſes : Firſt; to retain the cryſtalline in the collet | 
It is very common among us, but little is to be met with | of the vitreous humour, and prevent its changing ſituation; of 
which is genuine; it is frequently adulterated with our] ſecondly, to ſeparate the cryſtalline from the aqueous humour, Jarg 
common cherry and plum-tree gums. .— That is accounted | and prevent its being continually- moiſtened therewith : Th 
' beſt which is in the an pieces, and almoſt of a white |. thirdly, the lymphatics furniſh a liquor'which they diſcharge my 
colour. into its cavity, whetewith the is continually re- ARBI 
Tt diſſolves eaſily in any "AE, and i is in all] freſhed, and kept in right order; inſomuch that when this gilt 
kinds of fluxes ; accu ly in catarrhs; as it thickens, and] liquor is wan the cryſtalline ſoon dries, grows hard, wh 
| ſoftens the too acrimonious humours. | and opake, and may even be reduced to powder. J. Petit, thei 
2 ARAEICI, a kind of heretics, ho ſprung upin Arabia, oak in Mem, Acad. R. Scienc. an. 17 30. P. 622. ſegg. Th 
che 207. whoſe Ae tenet was, that the ſoul ARAOMETER *, Az zoMETRUM, an inftrument whete- but 
3 with the body, and alſo roſe again with it. with to meaſure the denſity or gravity of fluids, | une 
Euſebius, lib. vi. c. 38. relates that 4 council was called to The word is formed of the Greek ap, rarut, tennis In 
ſtop the progreſs of this riſing ſect; and that Origen afliſted|. thin; and ws[por, meaſure, mat 
; * it; and convinced them ſo thoroughly of vas e ee The aræometer, or water-poiſe, is uſually made of glaſs; rec 
; jured it. ceonſiſting of a round hollow ball, which terminates in a long an 
8 ARAMIC 8 Coftus. See the article Cos ros. . : flender neck, hermetically ſealed a-top; there being firſt a the 
_ARABISM, . an idiom, or manner of ſpeaking much running mercury put into it, as will ſerve to balance An 
_ peculiar. to the Arabs, or the Arabic language. or keep it ſwimming in an erect poſition, . arb 
ENR maintains, that the j ſometimes expreſſes an oath, The ſtem is divided into d 7 repreſented Tab. Pun and 
in the Hebrew as well as the Arabic: Abenezra, a per- matics, 4 18.) ; and by the depth of its deſcent into any lax 
fe& maſter of the Arabic, and who * uſe - er liquor,” the lightneſs of that liquor is concluded for that arb. 
| of to explain the Hebrew, not reject the ſentiment, | fluid in whi it ſinks leaft, muſt be heavieſt; and that Juf 
nor yet much _ approve i contents himſelf barely — in which it finks loweſt, lighteſt. fro1 
4 ga it, which, for ſo * a partizan of Arabiſins, is M. Homberg has invented a new aræometer, deſcribed in ſuc 
enough to ſhew, chat he had uo great opinion of it ather , Philoſ. Tranſat. Ne 262. thus: A (fig. 19.) is a glak- and 
Souciet. bottle or matraſs, with ſopflender a neck, that a drop of Fr: 
ARABLE Land, antiently called ARALIA,. is ſuch as is fit fo Water takes up in it about five or ſix lines, or z of an inch, Ca 
tillage, or plowing ; or which is. aQually plowed up from| Near that neck is a ſmall capi tube B, about fit wit 
_ "time to time. inehes long, and parallel to the ne Ao fill the veſſel, tho 
It is thus called from the Latin arare, of aratrum, a plough. _ "the liquor is poured in at the mouth B (which is widened por 
\ See Provence. * to receive a tunnel), till it run out at D; that is, till it * 
|  "ARABUM Lepra. 3 the article nt 3 | rife in the neck to the mark C, by. ETD means you ARE 
_ 'Axapum Sandaracha. q SANDARACHA, | have always the fame bulk or quantity of liquor; and Sy, 
" or ARRAC; Aa ſpirituous li Haſs nes, from the cee by means of the balance, can eaſily tel, ARB 
Eaſt - Indies; chiefly uſed by way of dram, and in punch. different liquors fill it, which . moſt, or is def 
The nature and compoſition of this celebrated liquor has _ intenſely heavy. . go 
been much controverted, — The name arac, Logkyer | Some: regard, however, is to be nad in theſe trials to the 55 
aſſures us, is an Indian word for ſtrong waters of all kinds; 1 WM the year, and degree of heat and cold in the wea- 4. 
for that they call our ſpirits and brandy, Engliſh arar.— 8 on ſome liquors nn with heat, and condenſe | 
33 what we underſtand by the name arac, is really no] d, more than others; accordingly take up more . 
other than a ſpirit procured | y diſtilation, from a. vegetable or pure room. 2 
Juice called today, which flows b out of the cocoa-] By means of this inſtrument, the ingenious author has made Tb 
nut tree, and ſome other trees, the birch Juce 8 à table, to ſhew the different weights of the ſame bulk of the ry; 
| AE moſt conſiderable chemical nen bath in G and Wl A ARI 
8 The ach, Mr. eas adds, is a pleaſant drink of i | winter; as follows: ARB 
When new, n thoſe HY 4 to . 5572 w 1 ; a cau 
1 _ The liſh at The ener a i elne, per 
| Madraſ uſe it as eaven to. al bea aid. ; | ——_ ar. gr. on. dr. gr. «rt 
Goa and Bataviaare the chief places for EET fey en 785 iin Ge nw ot e 1 An 
are divers double, and treble. diſtilled. The] | Oll of tartar — —— —or 03 o8———or 03 31 M wu 
double ie, whi | is that commonly ſent abroad, 3 but 1 1 urine—— —01 O0 322 —— OT 0 43 mo 
2 weak ſpirit in 8 With Batavia aruc; yet on ac- il of vitriol — == — 001 03 58 — —or' '04 03 Wl ARB 
1 count of its peculiar and able flayour, is preferred to all Spirit of 'nitre = — —o1-01 40'= — — ox 'o1 70. in 
the other aracs of India. is is attributed to the earthen | Delor 00 —— or oo 47 by 
_ veſſels, which alone they r Aqua fortis—— — —01 01 38—— —or'ot 55 An 
_ whereas at Batavia they uſe copper . Vinegar — — — — —o0 07.55—— — 00 07 60 ing 
Tube Parier ere, at als, 5 be Columbo 5. 1 5 of wine — —00 06. 47 —— —o0 06 61 anc 
ac, at places, pirits, are little ver water — — — —00 © —_  -- 00:07...) ö 
lth: ty being rarely imported ; tho! - Diſtilled water — — —00 65 1 07 54 T} 
prized among the natives. See Supplement, article ; | om 
l. | The inſtrument — weighed, when empty, one drach che 
* ARACHNOIDES *, , in anatomy, « a fine, thin, tranſparent] twenty ight grains Foe 
2 membrane, which; lying between the dura and pia mater, is | ARAOPA * the art idle AREOPAGUS. an 
* ©" ſuppoſed to inveſt AT vy e ſubſtance orf che brain, medulla ARTOPAGTTI ic. R wi 
TE and ſpinal marrow. © ARAOST YLE; ARxosTYLos, in the antient architecture, am 
* The word is borrowed from the Greek. db Tr, a 4 | a ſort · of intercolumnation, wherein the columns were placed be 
nee? web ; and 2 form: in regard of the fineneſs | at the diſtance of eight, or, as ſome ſay, ten modules from I ARB 
* which is uppoled to reſemble that of a (pi one another. See N. See alſo the article ARE 
: Us wed., 5 I Irc ATI NNW. N T, 
: | —- omi s deny the cue of | ey, 


I ror; On pls es the wile. poet 
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I o the claſs of aræotic: belong diaphoretics, ſudorifics, S. 


dbey were ever planted at; whence the name —from the 
- Greek ap, rarus, and cyaes, column. - 5 
The arægftyle is chiefly uſed in the Tuſcan order; at the 
tes of great cities, and fortreſſes, i 
ARO T ICS, Aparorne, in medicine, ſuch remedies as 
tend to open the pores of the ſkin, and render them large 
enough for the morbific matters being carried off by ſweat, or 
inſenſible perſpiration. Ib 6:4 


ARAIGNEE, in fortification, ſometimes denotes a branch, 
return, or gallery, of a mine. | 

ARANEA Tunica. See ARACHNOIDES. 5 

ARATRUM Terre, in our antient law- books, as much 

land as can be yearly tilled with one plough.— Hoc maner ium 


eft 20 aratrorum. : Ny, | 
oth URA Terre, an antient ſervice which the tenant | 


was to do his lord, by plowing his land. „ 
ARBALE T“, a kind of Weapon, vulgarly called a croſs- 
bow. ' 8 wa | 
The word is derived from arbalifa, i. e. arcubalifia, a bow 
with a ſling. 4 e dk nh e 
The arbalet conſiſts of a ſteel- bow, ſet in a ſhaft of wood, 
furniſhed with a ſtring, and a trigger; and is bent with a piece 
of iron fitted for that purpoſe.— It ſerves to throw bullets, 
large arrows, darts, ce. 3 
The antients had large machines to throw arrows withal, 
many at a time, called arbalets, or balliſtæ. See BALLISTA. 


ARBITER, in the civil law, a judge nominated by the ma- 


giſtrate, or choſen voluntarily by two contending parties, on 


whom they confer a power, by compromiſe, of deciding 


their differences according to lam. hs 
The Romans Tometimes ſubmitted to a ſingle arbiter; 
but ordinarily they choſe ſeveral; and thoſe always in an 
uneven number. + t NE 


In matters wherein the public was concerned, as crimes, | 


marriages, affairs of ſtate, &c. it was not allowed to haye 


recourſe to arbiters, —Nor was it permitted to appeal from 
an arbitral ſentence ; the effect of an appeal being to ſuſpend 


the authority of a juriſdiction, not of a compact. | 
Among. the moderns, there are properly divers kinds of 
arbiters; ſome obliged to go by the rigour of the law; 
and others are authorized by the contending parties to re- 


lax, or give way to natural equity; theſe are properly called 


alirarrh +. _- 8 8 ieee | 
Juſtinian (L. ut. c. de reeept.) abſolutely forbids a woman 


from being elected arbiter, or rather arbitreſt; as judging- 


ſuch an office. eri the ſex... And yet. pope Alex- 
ander III. confirmed an arbi 

A eee e RR 
Cardinal Wolſey was ſent by Henry VIII. to Francis I. 
with full power to negotiate, act, and conclude whatever he 
thought for his ſervicez and Francis gave him the ſame 


power on his behalf: fo that he was conſtituted ſole arbiter 5 


of both their affairs. 


ARBITRAGE, or AnsTRZMENT. Sge AABIrAA- 


TION. 


ARBITRARY®;,/ in a general Tenſe, that Which is not | + 


defined, or limited by any certain, expreſs law, or conſtitu- 
tion, but is left ſolely to the judgment and diſcretion of 
another. The puniſhment of ſuch a erime is arbitrary. —- 
Arbitrary fines or muldts are uſually called amercenients. _' 
»The word, is formed from the Latin arbitrium, will; whence 


* 


alſo arbiter, arbitrator, c. 


* 9 


7y; at leaſt all the phyſical laws. ef 265723 
ABIT RAY Power. - See DESsTorisu, MONARCHY, Ce. 
ARBITRATION;-- or An BIT RACE, the referring. of a 

cauſe or quarrel to the deciſion : of one or more indifferent 


Ä⁵˙ 0“ ²˙Üꝛ¶ ͤ—?˙% mmm in n 
An arbitrement is either general, that is, including all actions, 
quarrels, and demands; or ſpecial, which includes one. or 
more matters, or facts ſpecified. r. 1 

ARBITRATOR, an extraordinary judge or commiſſioner, 
in one or more cauſes between party and party, choſen 
by their mutual conſent. Or A 


ing parties; and in caſe theſe cannot agree, a third is added, 
and is called an umpire 3 in whoſe deciſion both ſides are bound 

do eue. my ans e 51 
civilians make a difference between arbiter, and arbitra- 
tore though both ground their power on the compromiſe of 
che parties, yet their liberty is diverſe: for an arbiter is tied 
to proceed and judge according to the forms of law; whereas 
an arbitrator is permitted wholly to his own diſeretion, 
without ſolemnity of proceſs, or courſe of judgment, to hear 
and accommodate the controverſy committed to him; ſo it 

be juxta arbitrium boni virk. . 

ARBTTREMENT. See An BIT RATIo Tr. 
ARBOR. in natural hiſtory, botany, &c. See ARBOUR, and 
REE. : VVVFVVFVCCCCVGCCCGG hk © 


itral ſentence given by a queen of 


The laws or meaſures whereby the Creator acts, are arbitra-| won LP oo Rp 
Arbor of (4. crane, a mill, windmil, Sc. See Crane, 


perſons, under the quality and denomination of arbiters or 
| ARBORIST, Azzoz1TA, a. perſon ſkilled 


Among us, two arbitrators are uſually choſen by the contend- | 


AR B 


ARBOR, in chemiſtry. Ax BOR philoſephica is a name com · 
mon to ſeveral metalline cryſtallizations z thus called from 
their ramifications reſembling a tree. | 


Of this kind, is the An BOR Diane, ſometimes alfo called 


which aqua fortis incorporated with ſilver and mercury, being 
put in- water, 'expands and ſhoots itſelf -into an appearance of 
a tree, with branches, leaves, and flowers. 1 
The arbor Diane is properly a precipitation of ſilver with 
mercury: the operation of making it belon 
amalgamation. See Supplement, Article 
BO R. in; 


IANZA AR- 
Albertus Magnus is ſaid to have produced a tree before the 
time for a palingeneſia, or reſuſcitation; but it may more 
naturally be referred to the ſpecies of germinations we are 
ſpeaking of, =_ 5 # | 

The method of preparing the arbor Diane is thus: diſſolve 
one drachm of pure ſilver in aqua fortis, and to the ſolution 
add diſtilled vinegar and water, of each one ounce ; filtrate 


and ſhake the whole ſome time, in a round glaſs veſſel, the 
orifice being ſtopped with the finger: then ſet the whole to 
reſt, and in twenty-four hours time, it will ſhoot into branches, 
Fc. of various figures. WEIR. ; We! 
* Martis is a germination of iron, reſembling a natural 
Plant. — | = | | ir 
The arbor Martiis is but of late invention; we owe it to the 
younger Lemery, - 


iron-filings in ſpirit of nitre contained in a glaſs, be poured 
oil of: tartar per deliquium: upon this the liquor ſoon ſwelled 
very conſiderably, though with very little fermentation ; and 
was no ſooner at. reſt, than there aroſe a ſort of branches 
adhering to the ſurface of the glaſs, which, continuing to grow, 
at length covered ir all over. 
The form of the branches was ſo perfect, that one might 
even diſcover à kind of leaves and flowers thereon ; ſo that 
this vegetation has as good a title to the appellation of arbor 
Martis, as the former has to that of arbor Diane: See His 
Heir. Acad. Royal. An. 1705. | 
ARBoR Genealogica, tree of conſanguinity, ſignifies a lineage 
drawn out, under the. figure or reſemblance of root, ſtock, 
branches, &c. | | bn 


* 


beings 3 or à figure, conſiſting of three rows or columns of 
words; the middlemoſt whereof contains the ſeries of gene- 
ra and ſpecies, and bears ſome analogy to the trunk; and 

the extremes, containing the differences, to the branches of 

-".@ tren, | 1 9 


SUBSTANCE © 


Thinking Extended 
J . ee N 
Inanimate 7 Animate 
ae e Es 
Irrational _ KRational 

| MAN 8 


This pr That 
The arbor Porpiyrians 


mentalis. 
Cipal part of a machine, which ſerves to ſuſtain the reſt. 
turns. | 


MiLL, Ce. 1665 3 „An. adm ants 4% ö 
ARBOREOUS,. An onzus, is applied by. ſome natu- 
raliſts to ſuch excreſcencies,, fungus's, moſſes, and other pa- 
ee Ws I Y LD ak. Gen 
raſites, as grow on trees; in contradiſtinction from ſuch as 
grow, on the ground: iich are the .lichenoides and ap- 
Tics. | YE ED 


ARBORIS Pe&en.. - See the article PreTan... . 


7 
1 4 "oy ” 


\.. ids, forms; natures, Mes... tes N 
Arboriſt is an appellation of leſs extent than ber _ 
ARBOUR,] among gardeners, Ge, a Lind of ſhady bowes, 
or cabinet, contrived to take the air in; yet to keep hut th 
JJC ad nes 
|  Arbours are now gone much into diſuſe; being Spit: 


z : 1 5 — 2 % 3 * 4 wm 
damp, and unwholſome. They are diltinguithed , 


tural and artificial. NN 1 

Natural Anscuns are formed only of the branches trees 
inter woven artfully, and borne up by ſtrong lattice- work, 
poles, hoops, &c. which make galleries, halls, porticoes, and. 
* viſta's, naturally covered. | 


4 


The trees wherewith theſe arbours are. formed are uſually 
and, by. their great quantity of ſmall bougbs, form a thick 
bruſh-wood ; the lower parts are uſually bled up with horn 
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ARBOR Lunæ, a kind of effloreſcenee or eryſtallization, in 


to the head of 


king of France, while he fat at dinner: this paſſed at that 


the mixture, and add an ounce and half of quick-filver z mix 


he manner of the diſcovery was this: on a diſſolution of | 


ARBOR -Porphyriana, among the ſchoolmen F | denotes a ſcale of | 


F 9 | 
is otherwiſe called ela precdiea» 

| Azzor is alſo figuratively uſed in the mechanics, for the prin- 
Alt is. alſo uſed, for a ſpindle, or axis, whereon a machine 


in trees 3 their 


the female elm, or lime: tree; in regard they eaſily yield, 
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prince's powder; faid to be of good uſe in the gout, dropſy, 


| The arcanum duplicutum, or panacea duplicata, is extolled as | 
Ls? + "diuretic, and fudorific. — The recipe was ; purchaſed at the 
| expence of 500 dollars, wa that great virtuoſo the duke of 


AncAnun Joviale is made of an amalgama of mercu 
+ a digeſted in ſpirit of nitre; the ſpirit being drawn off, 


| an arch; abutting againſt 
, vault, to ſupport, and prevent their giving way 8 pb 


na Anchzs are fuch arches of the fame or 


- — 
« 14 


. 
* part * 
4 2 | % 
N ; + « MW 
: * wed 


. Ercle parallel to the equator, tefcribed' by the ſun in his 

_ *cobrſe betwixt riſing andfetting; Ste DruznAL, Day, &c. 

gol B oy nofturnal arch is of the faine kind; excepting that it is 
Fog betwixt-his" ſetting aud riſing. des Nour, R- 


10 arr.. See the — Folrvocy | 
10 S *.'The wontzare formed from. the —— Fl 
CANUM lea ſignifies a 3 is very 
2 — d impoſtors in medicine, who 
and fraud under a ——_—_ of ſe-| 
2 crecy;+Hence'legions of ar 

<_— are alſo ſtanding officinal compoſitions under the de- 

h montihation of arcana:—Such are the - 


1: AR@ANUM/ Corallinum, 'a prepatation of red recipititey made * 


by diſtilling it: with the ſpirit of mitre; and repeating the 
Aiſtillation again and again, till a fine red powder be procured. | 
This powder boiled in water, and the water poured off, and 
tturtarized ſpirit of wine put to the poder; two or three co- 
bobations are” made: which leave a powder, much like the 


+ ſeurvy, Qt. It operates chiefly by ſtool. 
AncanUm tum is prepared 

-- fortis, — it in hot water, filtrating, and evapo- 
Ang ir te a cuticle 3 and then leaving it to ſnoot. 


of the caput eme of us. 1 


— — . 


+. Holſtein: Schroder, that prince's phyſician, writes wonders, 
_ of its great uſes in hypochondriacal caſes, and in vontinued! 
and intermitting fevers, ſtone, ſcurvy, &c. 


the 
remaining matter is wetted with ſpirit of wine, and the ſpirit | 


durnt away; and this for ſeveral times till the pungent taſte 
- Hz Wholly gone: what remains is uſed much with the ſame in- 
tentions as the antibeicum Poterii, and! is neee by 
ſſdme us à ſudbrific. 
ARC. BeurA²r ,in building;- a kind of flat ave; or part of 
the feet of an arch, or reins of a 


The name is French; formed ef, and Sour, w abut. i 


-"the-boiitinty are dily arched buttreſſes. 


circle, an ellipfis, or the like. 
Aten 2 's ek is'a part of the — thereof,” Jeſs 


"than f half; er ſemicircle. —Such k. AEB (Tob. Geometry, | 
Ar m ö 
3 that joins the two extretiesof the arch, | 


0 and the icular DE, raiſed in the 
8 that line, the ſine of the arch. . 
NE. 
All angles me 
an arch is deſcribed, having” its centre in the point of 
| See ANGLE, , a 
Every circle is ſuppoſed to be divided into 360 degrees; and] 


, = arch is eſtimiatet! according to the e thoſe 8 
It takes up. Thus an afch is faid to o, of 80, of 
id wa #7) NO Strait Ancnes are. thoſe, whoſe "upper "and u der edpes are 


100 degrees. See DeGrEE. 
9 See the 4 article Conczxrnic. 
„5 er. See 


In ibs fame or equal circles, equal chords ſubttnd ual 


Iz Ge And hence, ; archer intercepted between - 
rallel chords are 8 . 
A radius, CE; jo. 6. which biſeRs the chord in D, does 
alſo biſect the 4 f in E; and is perpendieular to the chord; 
Aug ov ths ontrary. And hence OE ;to viſe an 
2 ls 7 mo. by” drawing 3 Ine E perpenicaar' to the 


mila —.— ite thoſe Vile ont the Ane unbes of 


degrees of ual circles. See SIMILAR and LiKE,— 
Such are the g wr AB and 5E . 87." 
Toe zdf being A drawn: from eee eee 


centric circles, two arches-intercepted between them | 

2 the fame ratio to their reſpectiye peripheries; and alſo 

5 two ſectors to thi the areas he Geir relpective circles. See 
=_ 2 24 1 1 > of . 


D ey of an arch of circle, | 
fon the Centre of the circle, i: roportional to a third | 
. the — «The Cents 4 . 


of the fines, tangents, t. arthes fee Sims; Tan- 
Ch 2 ; 4. ; r 
e e de,. en 


8 Sr. ee | 
The latitude and elevation of the pole aft ncaſured 1 
'" arcÞ of the meridian ; and the longitude, by 


See Bur TA rss 
„ Art; Axcbs, a part of dy curve line; Bat 4; of a 5 


jeafured by orehen.— To know their quanti i] 


I- 


2 


Ki 


|. 


arch of apa- | 


Ge. | \ 


ff 
* J % 


rallel circle, Sec ELEVATION, ren MANTEL, f | 
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ARC 


|Azcn 8 ot dirgftion, is an arch of the eclipi 


which a planet ſeems to paſs over, ben its motion is accary. 


ing to the order of the hens. See Direerion. * 


8 | ARCH of retrogradation is an arch of the ecliptie, deſenibel 


while a planet is retr e; and moves conttary to the or 
of the ſign. See Re | l | * 
ARCH of 7 «mg See STATION; Were Ar. 
ARCH between the centres is an arc Al (Tab. o, 
. 35+)» paſſing from the centre of the moon's ſhadow, 4 
5 to ber orbit GH. bee EclLirss. 
the aggregate of the arch between the centres Al, and the 
apparent ſemidiameter of the moon, be equal to the ſemi. 
diameter of the ſhadow.;.. the eclipſe will be total without 
any duration; if leſs, total with ſome duration; and if great. 
er, yet leſs than the ſum of the ſemidiameters of the moon 
and the ſhadow, partial. 
Ancn of viſim is the ſun's depth below the horizon, at which 
a ſtar, before hid in his 7 begins to appear again. dee 
* Puetical RIis IN G. 
ARCH, in architecture, i is a concave ſtructure, raiſed with x 
mould bent in form of the arch of a curve, and ſerving az 
| 2 inward ſupport of any e Tab. Archit 
. 
An Ly 455 5 Henty Wotton, 
2 


is nothing but a narrow or 
3s contracted vault; and a vault, i 


dilated arch. See Vault. 


.- Arches are uſed in large intercolumnations of ſpacious build- 


ings; in porticoes, both within and without temples; in 


public halls, as cielings, the courts of palaces, cloiſters, the- 


atres, and amphitheatres. 

They are alſo uſed as buttreſſes and counter - forts, to ſup- 
port large walls laid deep in the earth, for foundations of 

0 A and aqueduQs, for triumphal arches, hates, win- 


„Ee. 
: Arches are ſuſtained by piers, impoſts, We. wth 
Arches are either circular, elliptical, or ſtrait, Oe 
Circular Axchzks are of three kinds; vin. 


Semicircular ARCHEs, thoſe which make an wa beiter, | 


and have their centre in the middle of the chord of the arch; 
called alſo by the French builders, perfet arches, and arches 
en plein ceintre. _ 

Scheme AxcHR, thoſe which are, leßß than à ſemicircle, 
and conſequently are flatter arches; containin ſome, 90 

2 others 70, and others, only 603 called ſo imperfe ea 

arches. 

ARCHES of the rug and 14 e as ſome of dur 'work- 
men call them, thou call them 4 terzo and 

guarto acute, becauſe . \ Areas concur in an'acute 

at top.—Theſe conſiſt of two arches of a circle moeting in 

an angle at the top, and are drawn from the diviſion of the 
; Chord into three or four. 112 at pleaſure.— Of this kind are 

many of the arches in old Gothic buildings; but on account, 
both of their weakneſs and unſightlineſs, they ought, ac- 
cording to Sir Henry Wong, t to be . ever excluded out of 


all buildings. 
Elliptical Axchzs of a ſemi-elli ; and were formerly 
much uſed inſtead of mantle · trees in imfieys. —Theſe have 


commonly a keyſtone, and chaptrels or impaſts.,, , 


trait; 3 a in 21 others they rt rved ; and thoſe two edges 
alſo parallel, and 


- I are. 7 principally uſed. -oyer Windows, doors, 


The doctrine and uſe of -arches is well delivered by gr Henry 
HS, in the following theorems!==1ff, All matter, un- 
Þe og 4x * of amen in _—_— 

cular line. | Lf 


24h, All olis midterials; 8 3 Me in ir ur- 
© dinary' rectangulat form, if: laid in numberv; one by. the ſide 


of another, in a level rowy'and their extreme ones ſuſtained 
13 two ſupporters ; thoſe in the middle will neceſlarily 
| fink, even by their own gravity, much more if preſſed doun 
. any ſuperincumbent weight. — Lo make them — 
fore, either their figure or their poſition muſt be alteted. 
40 Stones, or other materials, being ſigured cuncatim, i. e. 
wedge-wiſe, broader above than below, and laid in a level 
, wich their two extremes ſupported as in the preceding 
\ theorem, and pointing all to the ſame centre; none of them 
Can * till the ſupporters or butments give way, becauſe 
they want room ini that ſituation to deſcend perpendiculariy. 
But this is but a weak ſtructure; in regard the ſupporters 
are ſubject to too much impulſion, eſpecially where the line 
is long; for which reaſon the form of ſtrait arches is ſeldom 
' - uſed, excepting over doots and windows, where 2 * 
ſbort. In order to fortify the 2 
„ ate en, . hte 


4thly, If the materials be ſhaped wedge-wiſe, Pie be diſpoſed 
in form of a circular arch, and pointing 
in this caſe, neither the pieces of the ſaid arch can fink down” 
wards, for want of room to deſcend perpendicularly 3 not 


|  ean the ſupporters or butments ſuffer. much violence, 25 in 


the precedent platform: for the convexity will always make 
the incumbent weight rather reſt upon the ſupporter 
| heave them outwards: Dees ty this corollary may be 1 827 


8 «5 
. = 3 
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the ends an Ae al pointing towards , 


to ſome centre; 


8, than 
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IRC 52 7 
delared, that the farutelt: of -all; the.,onchet dene ert E tailed priviats of ol Bar andthe latter imply; Printiats 


4 nod is the ſemicircular'z and of all 2 the hemi- of England. } 


e e The archbiſtio$ of-Ganterbury had antiently juriſdiction o x 
5h, As ſechicircular , raiſed on the whole diameter, Ireland az well as England, rhe was — jo patriarch; oe 4 


the ſtrongeſt; ſo thoſe are the moſt beautiful, which, | -ſametimes ateiu orbis papa, and orbis Britannici 


; ntifex; 15 13 
; — eeping to the ſame height. are yet diſtended one fourteenth Matters were done and recorded in bis name _ arm = | 13 
part longer than the ſaid diameter: which. addition of -width | 11 — TY TEN | is 
| will contribute greatly to their beauty, without bb e was alſo egatus natus. Fee Lucar! E. 
| - any thing conſiderable of their ſtrength. He even enjoyed ſome ſpecial marks Wks 997 WO 88 
It is; however, to be obſerved, that, according to geo- to be patron of a biſhoprick, which he was of Rocheſter; 


metrical ſtritneſs, to have the ſtrongeſt archet, they muſt] and to make knights, coin moneys, Cr. — He is ſtill a 
| not be portions. of circles, but of another curve, called the] the firſt peer of England, and the next to the royal family; | s 
© catenaria, whoſe nature is ſuch, that a number of ſpheres] having ens; of all dukes, _ all Feat others: 'of the 8 1 
diſpoſed in this won will ſuſtain each other, and form an crown. i 
ach, | He has, by common law, the owe! of: probate of wills and 
Dr. Gregory even ſhews, that archers conſtruẽted in teſtaments, and granting letters of adminiſtration. | 
other curves, only ſtand, or ſuſtain themſelves, * 55 Hie has alſo a power to grant licences and diſpenſations in al! 5 
tue of the catenaria contained in their thickneſs; ſo that] + caſes formerly ſued for in the court of Rome, and-n not repug- x 
were they made infinitely lender or thin, they — nant to the law of Gd. ; 
tumble of courſe 3 whereas the catenaria, though infinitely | He alſo holds ſeveral. courts of judicature 3 - as court of 


lender, muſt ſtand, in regard no one point thereof tends | arches, court of audience, prerogative court, and court of 
downward more than any other. Philoſoph. Tranſat. Ne 


231.—8ee ſurther of the theory of archer under the article 


3 


he archbiſhop of York has the like rights in his proyihve; 


” — 
— - wꝓ ,, ]⏑§⏑;‚—r¾ . ff . 275, SIT 


t VAULT. | as the archbiſhop of Canterbury: he has precedence of all 
F lach is particulatly uſed for the ſpace between the two piers| dukes not of "ua royal blood; and of all officers of ſtate, 
- of a bridge. except the lord high chancellor. He has alſo the rights of a 
n 


The chief or mafter-arch 1s that in- the middle; which is] count Palatine over Hexamſhire. 

wideſt, and uſually higheſt, and the water under it deepeſt: ARCH-BU ILER, AxchirivezxNA, the great butler oro ä 
being intended for the paſſage of boats, or other veſſels .  ſkinker of the empire. | 5 55 

We read of bridges in the eaſt, which conſiſt of 300 The king of Bohemia is areb- butler: and his buſineſs as ſuch | 


2 
of arches. is to preſent the firſt cup at an imperial entertainment; but 
"A Arxcu-Stone. See the articles, Eur Stone, 120 Vousson.. be is not obliged to officiate with his crown on. He has for 


Iman of ARCH. See the article TyMpan.. , vicar or deputy the hereditary prince of Limbourgh. 
Triumphal' ARCH is a gate or paſſage into a city, buile of ARCH-CHAMBERLAIN, ARCHICAMERARIUS, an officer 
ſtone or marble, - and magnificently adorned with archi-| of the empire; much the ſame with what in England we 
tecture, ſculpture, inſcriptions, c. ſerving not only to adorn | call great chamberlain 
a triumph, at the return. from a victorious expedition, | The elector of Brandenbourg is arch-chamberlain of the em · 
* but alſo to preſerve the Cy of the conqueror to poſte- |-' pire, being ſo appointed by the golden bull; and, in that qua- 


rity. | lity, he bears the ſceptre before the emperor, walking on 
The moſt celebrated erfumiphal arches, now remaining of an- || the left-hand of the eleQor of Saxony. At ſome ſolemnities 


tiquity, are that of Titus, of Septimius Severus, and of Con- he alfoſerveson horſeback like othereleRors, — 1 a'bafon 
 Rantine, at Rome, of which we have figures given us by Des | with a towel in his hands: which, alighting, he ſets for 


Godetz,—One of the gates of Orange is a triumphal arch] the emperor to waſh.—He has his vicar, or ſub eveh-cham- - 

of C. Marius.—The gates, Peyro at Montpelier; and of St. | berlain, who i is uy of u h ww the houſe of Bran- | 

Denis, St. Martin, and St. Antoine, at _—_ do alſo deſerve | den 1 

to have been triumphal arcbes. | ARCH- C JANCELLOR,  ARCHICANCELLARIVS, 2 great 5 1 
Mural Amen, See the article MuRar, | chancellor, who antiently preſided over the neunten that is | | 
Arc, in the ſcripture-ſenſe. See the article ARKx. | the ſecretaries of a court. | 


ARCH, or ARCHI, is alſo à term without any meaning of it.“ This office chiefly obtained in Frative; übder che two 
ſelf, but which becomes very ſignificant in compoſition with | "wo races of their kings; and afterwards under the empire: 

' other words; ; as it heightens and exaggerates them; and has as they had three-ſeveral territories, Germany, Italy, and 
the force of a ſuperlative, to bew the greateſt degree, or f Ales; they had three arch- chuncellors c and hence the three 

- eminence of any thi  arch-chancellors ſtill ſubſiſting in Germany; the #chbiſhop 
The word is os — of the Greek 0 beginning; whence of Mentz being arch-chancellor of Germany, the arch- 
epo, princeps, ſummut, prince, or chief. ']; biſhop of "logs of 2 ler dhe archbiſnep of reyes of 
Thus we ſay arch. fool, arch· rogue, Ce. to expreſsfolly, "6d Arles. 
Enavery, in the utmoſt degree. S0 alſo arch-treaſurer, arch- || Bern. de Mallincrot, in 0 expreſs treatiſe dle ese 


— 


— 


angel, arch - biſhop, arch-heretic, He. to denote ſuch as have] Yaris Imperii Romani, ſhews, that theſe three archbiſhops were 55 = 
a pre- eminence over others. . ' arch-chancellors before they were electors. Nee alſo” read of | PLAY 
In Engliſh, we uſually cut off mY final i, from archi, || arch-chancellors of Bargunay, 8% + N e 


though with very ill effect; as the words where with it is ARCH-CHANTOR, ARCHICANTOR, te chef or preſident 
joined, found much harſher on that ſcore, than they || of the chantors of a church. . 
would do, were it ae intire, as it is in moſt other le ARCH DE ACON, „enn 2 [ehvich-officer 
guages. | * veſted with à Juriſdiction over the laity and clergy,” nent after 
ARCHAUS, or ee See this. 2 Ancuzys, 7 the bilhop, ar rough my wy dioceſes 2 * E We 
ARCHANGEL , an intellectual ſubſtance or angel, placed] of it. 2 ti; 5 
in the eighth rank ne the bleſſed Wem ern e N the || The yew Fare Conan alſo, . 8 was © 
celeſtial hierarchy. » | - ginally the firſt and eldelt: of the deacons who attended on | 
1 * word is compounded of the: Greek. axxo, prince, and the biſhop: whence his name. „ eee 3645 
r „ angel. An archdeacon was not known bifors the council of Mice : : 
ARCH ISHOP, AneHizPLcepvs,: a metropolitan pred, bis function is ſince become a dignity 3 and even ſet above 
having ſeveral ſuffragan biſhops under him. that of prieſt: though antiently it was quite othetwiſe. The 
Arcbbiſbops were not known in the eaſt, till about the year | archdeacon was the biſhop's chief miniſter for all external con- 
320. and though there were ſome ſoon aſier this, who had] cerns, and particularly the adminiſtration of the tempbralties. 
dhe title, yet that was only a perſonal honour, by which the He took care that order and decency were obſerved in divine 
biſhops of conſiderable . were diſtinguiſned. It was not ſervice; looked to the ornaments and utenſils of the church 3 


tl. al late that archbjbeps became meiropolitans, and had had the direction of the poor, and the inſpestion of the 5 - 
ſuffragans under them. | manners and behaviour of the people: for which teaſan he . 
Athanaſius appears to be the firſt who uſed the title archbi was called the nee n, _ donna ow 
which he gave occaſionally to his predeceſſor ;, Gregory epi col. Nine anti le de. 
zianzen, in like manner, gave it to Athanaſius: not p 5 La 7 eſe advantages ſoon 3 kim the upper hand over 
of them were intitled to any nene my grids; ' Prieſts, Who had — ſpiritual functions. But he had no 
dence, in virtue thereof. 25 juriſdiction over them till the fixth century; though by 3 
Among the Latina, Iſidore Hiſpalenſis is. the firſt dus poke time he was become ſuperiot wo thee 8 or rural — 
of archbiſbops, He diſtinguiſhes four orders or degrees in the dean. nen 


eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, vin. mme ee e In the band dennury, cee were ee having ; 
22 2 r N ib tels 8 >; juriſdiQtian in wy. own. right, or attached os _— e 
gland is divided into two are ar provitess- wich à power of delegating it to others. om t e 
ARCHBISHOPRICK, ARCHIEPISCOPA TUs, the dig- | time meaſures were co to leſſen their power, by increaſing, | 
4 of archbiſhop ; or the ee under his Jan their number, He whoſe diſtrict lay in the e —_ ** 
| the quality of great archleacon. 1 
| There; are now two archbiſbopricks, in England 301. of Canter- Me have {axty-archdacons in England : Sher ois is to — +. 
ury, and Vork; the prelates whereof are called primatis, and every two years in three, to inquire into reparations and 
— wich this "T CO that ihe former | moveables belopging to the church, am abuſes i in eccle- 


fi aftical = 5 
\ . ; ; * 


Ww 
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"IE, ARCHDUKE, ARCHIDUX, a duke veſted with fome quality, | 


I ARCHE, Agzmy is a Greek word, importidg: the biginning, 1 


A 4 , 

4 N e the more \ an before | 
the z befides which, they have alſo tell Ct in 
communicate, and id many * 6 in 
ſome. to inſtitute to beneſices , wy Hy 

" is one part of the eee — at6: OY alt 
+. clerks into their benefices within his juriſdiction; and, 
by cheat of uniformity, be 600 ane bed be in prieſts | 

_ order © + 

Many erchdeacons, in old Cation; havey by preſeription 

their courts and officials, as biſhops have. x 

ARCH-DRUID, ARCHIDRUIDA, the chief or pontiff of 

the antient.Druids in a nation. See David. 


e and authority, above other dukes. 
archdute of Auſtria is a very antient title. Tbete have! 
alſo formerly been archduber of Lotrain, and Brabant. 


Auſtria was erected into à marquiſate by Otho, or 


ARG 


By the: fame law it is forbid to ſhoot, at a” ſtänding 
mark ; unleſs it be for a rover; where the archer is to 
; Gp his mark at every ſhot, —Any perſon above 
24 years old is alſo [forbid , to ſhoot witli any prick. ſhaft, 
or flight, at 2 mark of eleven ſcore yards or under, 
33 H. VII. c. 9.—The former was u proviſion for making 


Fee at * 3 the bee for giving Rrength and 


Azcntzav, in our antient ella; A Cirvics of keeping a boy 
for the uſe of; the lord, to defend his caſtle. 
ARCHES, , of: Gourt of Axenks, is one of the .afchbiſhop! 
courts 3 to which appeals lie in eccleſiaſtical matter, from all 
8 of the province of Canterbur). 
court is thus called, from the arched church and tower 
| of St. Mary le Bow, where it was wont to be held. The 
7 ; officers belonging to ĩt are the Judge; ne regilters, ad- 
vocates, proftors, oc. 5 
The judge of the court of arches, is called the dean of the 


„ . Henry J. and into a duchy by Frederic I. in 1156. but | 
5 * A ery title archduchy | 


we do not well know when, nor 
was given it. It is commonly held duke Frederic IV. 
Frrſt aſſumed the quality: others ſay 7. 1 run 
_ the emperor Maximilian I, in 1459. and ee privileges 


The principal privileges of this ſtats: are, chat the archduke | 


ſhall diſtribute juſtice in his on dominions, without appeal; 


FF that he ſhall be judged to have received the inveſtiture of his 
ſtates, after having demanded it three times; and that he |, - 
cannot be deprived of bis countries, even hy the emperor, and! 
that no affair of the empire can be 
concluded without his participation; and that he have a power 


+ , the flates of the empire: 


of creating counts, barons, and gentlemen, throughout the 
whole empire: which are privileges to wn the ather dukes 
of the empire are intire ſtrangers. hs Þ 1 7 


A among phyſicians, is the beginning oe firſt — of a 
iſeaſe W ply RENE a | 


ARCHED. e es dhe article Foun Aw! --i > 1 


ARCHED. Legs.is an imperfeRion in a horſe, when — his 


natural poſition he has his legs bent forwards dale as bis whole 
leg makes-a-kind'of arch or bow. 


Ibis ukally ariſes from enceſſwe b "whereby de heck: F 4 


- finews are made to ſhrink up, ſo that the legs remain arched, 
and naturally . a 


der is natural to fome horſes. - 


ARCHERS *, a kind of militia or blem, armed with bows f 


and arrow. 5 Oi 


The e 9 ar- 


cuarius, and even arquis, and eros as they mm aan” | 


minated in the corropr ſlate of that tongue. , 
by were 2 in uſe in former. times 3 but they are now || 
lad aſice, excepting in Turky, and ſome of the eaſtern coun- 


tries. where. there are companies of archers ill on foot in | 


their armies: and with which they did r udn at 
"the. battle of Lepanto. boy are. 

The name archer, however, i is Mill retained, * has the 

is loſt: thus in France, the officers who attend. the | 

. de police, and provoſts, to make captures, ſeizures, | 

» &c--arc_called.,archers 3 though their arms be only 

or carabines. In this ſenſe they. ſay, the archers of 

>, ox de I hotels of: the-prevet des marchands; 


- are continually: patrolling on: the great roads, to ſecure 
_ - aWinſt\robbers.— The carriages - eee are de 
e eſcorted/by a party of araber. * 


To the — of theſe archers, or marſhals men, it is ow- 
ing, that perſons now! travel in all paris of France in the ut- | 


maſt ſecurity 3 there being fewer robberies. on ihe highway 


8 Tien have alſo'their archers der pawures, archers of the pot; 
_ -, Whoſe office it is to ſeize ſuch as they nd in the 
ſtreets, and carry them to the hoſpi 
ARCHERY, e an * of ſhooting vi bow and 
AIFOWS. . 
Ancautaximms 3 nk among e e and 
many ſtatutes were e the ak thereof : whence it 


was that the Engliſh archers became the beſt in Europe. Moſt | 


of our victories in France were the purchaſe of the long bow. 


En ce ſtat. 33H, VIII. complaint is made of divers new and 


eraſty games invented, as ligerting, ſbouegroat, &c. by reaſon 
whereof archery was ſorely. Td, and divers bowers and 
 letchers, for lack of work, were foreed'to go and live inScot- | 


land. By his act, all men under 60 years of age are com- 


manded to erciſe ſhooting in long - bows ; and to have a 
dom and-arcows always ready,,—Children,' from 7 years old 
80 2½% are allo injoined to be: bred) up in z and to 
- have: always a bow. and 'two/ſhafts-in readineſs.—— for 
vnn are not excuſed ; but thoſe who want money to buy 


a bo are to be ſupplied by their maſters, and the price to be 


deducted out of their wages. Aliens are alſo forbid by it to 


. eee ue 


the ry | 


SOS x 3.the archers. du gust, or of the watch, &c.| 
parties of archers, called. alſo gens de marechau 5 | 


in that whole Bngdom i in a year, than about London in a 


e or the official of the arches' court, &c. with: which 
oſficialty is commonly joined a . peculiar juriſdiction over 
thirteen pariſhes: in London, termed a deanry, exempt from 
the authority. of the biſhop; of: London, and belonging to the 
archbiſhop of. Canterbury; of: which. the pariſh of Boy i i 
one, and the principal. 
Others ſuppoſe the denaraination! and funftions of dean 
of the athes.to have ariſen hence, that the archbiſhoy's 
official, Ir dean, being often employed abroad in foreign 
embaſſies, tha, Won. of the uren 18 his ſubſtitute in this 
court, $7. 
_ Fhis judge on any on made, Greburiah, nd abet any 
farther examination of the cauſe, ſends out his citation to the 
* appellee, and his inhibition to the; Judge from whom we ap- 
0 . * made. 
adyocates, who are an to plead i in che arched court, 
| - doctors of the civil ns in one of our univer- 
1 | «rig 7121 
ARCHETYPE, Aucn KTYPUS, 4 gell pattern, or 2 
by which any work is formed, or which is Spies after, to? 
| make another like it. | 
n The word yy compounded of eee beginning 3 "and TUT3; 
type. See x. a a PR : 2 
In this ſenſe the word coincides with original, or protohye; ; 
and ſtands oppoſed to copy. 
Among minters, Cc. archetypy.. is peculiarly. uſed for the 4 
ſtandard or original weight, by which. the RAE macht; are 
to be adjuſted and examined. 
Philoſophers, particularly ;the- Platonifts, talk ofogo arche- 
| typal world; meaning, the world, ſuch: as it exiſted in the 
dine mind, or in, the idea of, God, before. the wan, 
creation 
ARCHEUNUCH, . Aucnikusbe nus, the ; chief os the 
eunuchs. | 
The cee as owe of the principal offer in Conftar 
tinople, under the Greek emperors. 
ARCHEUS , an. obſcure. term, uſed chiefly. among: the an- 
tient chymilts, to expreſs I know not what principle of lite 
| and motion, che cauſe of all. the effects which v we, e in 
f nature. 
»The word is 5 Rory ap 122 alt; Th 
As the chymiſts differ in their ideas of a vital naſe ; — term 
archeus becomes applied to very different things : e. wh 
of them conceive it of the nature of fire. 
Some uſe arches; to- denote. the fire lodged. i in the centre of 
the earth; to which they aſcribe the generation of metals and 
minerals, and which: hey belicye: 1 be-the: —_— of oo 
in vegetables. 3 Sli 
Others, by the word bent aa certain uhiveeſal! ſpirit, 
| diffuſed throughout the whole creation, the active ei of all 


—_— — ˙ — 


* 


* 


„ ern 


— Wet, 


the phenomena in nature. 
Others, inſtead of arc heus, cheeks to call this the anima nl 
and others, the Vulcan or hzat of the earth. 
They add, that: all bodies have their ſhars of this archens ; 
and that, when this is Grrupreds: it Ln) oro diſcaſes, which 
| they call 'archeal diſeaſes.  » 
' - likewiſe attribute ideas to its: which for this reaſon 
N they call archeal idea. 
Helmont is a great affertor of the dogma: ;6f 40 eb 
* No poiſon, ays he, can act on a dead'carciſe : if, there- 
c ſore, it have any effect, it is by means of the "archeus 
He adds, that if any heterogeneous body happen to bs 
: 66: preſent to the arab, it riſes into a fervouf; endea- 
- «yours to expel” the hoſtile matter; and, in order to 
4% that, exerts all the force of the body. To cure any di- 
enſe, therefore, is to pacify, and compoſe this ar- 
4665 ee This archeus, he holds, is irritated at the leaſt ap- 
e pearance of any thing heterogeneous; and as its office 
is to watch over the health and ſafety of the whole body, 
it is excited at the very ſhadow" of the enemy, 7 
e once calls its ſoroes to the charge, raiſes fevers, &c. 
6. therefore, required to an univerſal medicine, is, 


„ . r 


« ſomething that may readily N 1 — lay this un- 
. Waere War n al een Way" deine. of 
Hament, 
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| | Helmont, Boerhaave obſerves, would not be ſo abſurd, did he 
not aſcribe underſtanding to this archeus : ſetting this aſide, |. 
the principle which renders poiſons deadly, and remedies be- 


- neficial, is the circulation of the blood. 


ARCHIACOLY THUS, an antient dignity, in cathedral | 


- churches: the [miniſters - whereof were divided into four 
orders, or degrees 4 viz. prieſts, deacons, ſubdeacons, 


and acolythi-; each of which had their chiefs. The chief 


of the acolythi was called archiacolythus, See ACoLY- 
ud, Wei |. N Fo | | 
ARCHIATER®, AxcHArRus, ApXxueTpor, properly 
©. denotes. the chief phyſician of a prince who retains 
feveral. | if , 
* The / 
and . ia Tpog, medicus, a phyſician. 


ARCHIDAPIFER, or chief fewer, is a great officer of the 


empire. | | 33 
| The elector of Bavaria is Archidapifer.— The palatine of the | A 


Rhine at one time pretended this office was annexed to his 

Palatinate; but he has ſince deſiſted. e 

ARCHIGALLUS, in antiquity, the high-prieft of Cybele, 
or the chief of the cunuch-priefts of that goddeſs, called 


Galli. | nel 
ARCHILOCHIAN, a term in poetry, applied to a ſort of 


verſes, whereof Archilochus was the inventor. 


Theſe conſiſt of ſeven feet; the four firſt whereof are ordi- 


_ narily dactyls, though ſometimes ſpondees 3 the three laſt 
trochees: for inftance; _ 1 0 | 


Soluitur acris hyemt grata vice veris & Favoni, Hor. 
It is uſual to mix iambic verſes of ſix feet, abating a ſyllable, 
with Archilochian verſes ; this Horace himſelf has done in the 
ode now-Gited.-. 2 : 

Theſe verſes are called dactylic, on account of the dactyls 
at the beginning. 88 TIT FE 4 
ARCHI-LUTE. See the article ARCILEUT0. REES 
ARCHIMANDRITE, Apx:ardpirns, the ſuperior of a 

monaſtery ; amounting to what we now call abbot. _ 


Covarruvias obſerves, that the word literally denetes the 
chief or leader of a flock; in which ſenſe it may be applied 


to any eccleſiaſtical ſuperior : and e we find the 
name ſometimes attributed to archbiſnops. But among the 


the chief of an abbey. a | 

M. Simon maintains the word e be derived from 
- the Syriac ; at leaſt the part mandrite, which, by a circuition, 
he makes to ſignify a ſolitary, or monk. | 
ARCHIMEDES's Screw. the article SCREW # 
ARCHIMIME, Arcnimimvs, is the ſame thing, in effect, 
with arch- buffoon, or mimic. by | WY 
The Archimimes,' among the Romans, were perſons. who 

imitated the manners, geſtures, and ſpeech, both of people 

living, and thoſe who were dead. © EE 


| Greeks, where it is chiefly uſed, it is always reftrained to 


At they were only employed on the theatre; but | 


were afterwards admitted to their feaſts, and at laſt to 
their funerals ; where they walked after the corpſe, 
counterfeiting the geſtures and behaviour of the perſon 
who was carrying to the funeral pile; as if he were ſtill 


alive. 


ARCHIPELAGO ®, in geography 3 a ſea interrupted by a 


great number of iſlands. e PREY 

The word is formed by corruption of geopelagus, . d. 

Agean ſea, which, again, is formed of A INA, a 

name originally given it by the Greeks ; but for what reaſon 
is not agreed on, 1 © 


q ** 


The moſt celebrated Archipelago, and that to which the name 
is in ſome meaſure appropriated, is that between Greece, Ma- 
cedonia, and Aſia; wherein are the iſlands of the Ægean 
ſea: Which is called the ¶hite ſea, in contradiſtinction to 
the Euxine, which they call the Black ſea.  _ © 
The modern geographers mention other Archipelago's; as, 
that of Lazarus, near the coaſt of Malabar and Malacca; the 


| 2 of Mexico; and that of the Caribbees, wherein 


are above 12000 iflands ; that of the Philippines, called, by 


_ ſome, the great Archipelago, containing 11000 iſlands ; and 


all thoſe of the Molucoo's, of Celebes, fc, 2 
ARCHIPHERAC ITE, Apxipepaiires, miniſters inthe Jewiſh 
ſynagogues appointed to read and interpret the Perakim, or 
titles and heads of the law, and the prophets. — 
The Archipberacita was not the fame with the archiſyn- 


.. agogus, as Grotius and others have miſtakenly imagined ;' 
but rather theichief or principal of theſe appointed to read, | 
explain, and profels the law, in their ſchools.—And 


hence the name; which is formed of the Greek «px, 
chief; and the Hebrew or Chaldee, PB» pherak, diviſion, 

or hae np. abs ee 
ARC RATEGUS, Apy:5paruyo, the generaliſſimo, or 

captain-general, of an army. See 'STRATEGUS. -, . | 


ARCHI FEET“, ArxcniTECTUs, a perſon. ſkilled Kar- 


chitecture; or the art of building: who makes plaus and de- 
ſigns of edifices, conducts the work, and directs the maſons 
and other artificers employed therein. 

The word is derived from the Greek eo, princeps, and 
| _ Tedlw, faber, workman, . & the principal workman. . 


7 
F 
» 
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is formed of the Greek aN, grincigins, chief ;| 


. .-'arofefſed archi 


* 


* * 
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The moſt celebrated Architects are, Vitruvius, Palladio, Sca- 
.mozzi, Serlio, , Vignola, Barbaro, Cataneo, Alberti, Viola, 
Inigo Jones, Bullant, and De Lore, 

Vitruvius enumerates twelve qualities requiſite to an Archi- 
tect ; that he be docil and ingenious ; literate ; ſkilled in de- 


ſophy ; muſic; medicine; 
BvuiLDING, &c, | 


+ 
% x 


. crier and the architect in the ſame claſs : 
Duri ſi puer ingeni videtur, 5 
Prræconem faciat, vel Architectum. | 
ARCHITECTONIC, that which builds a thing up regu- 
larly, according to the nature, and intentions thereof. 
Thus, that plallie power, ſpirit, or whatever elſe it be which 
hatches the ova of females. into living creatures of the ſame 
ſpecies, is by ſome called the Architectanic ſpirit. 
RCHITECTONIC Machine. See the article MACHINE. 
ARCHITECTURE,  ARcHiTECTURA, the art of build- 
ing, 1. e. of erecting edifices, proper for habitation, or 
defence, .. FTT 
Architecture is uſually divided, with reſpect to its objects, 
into three branches, civil, military, and naval. LN 
Civil ARCHITECTURE, called alſo abſolutely, and by way 
of eminence, Architecture, is the art of contriving and 
executing commodious buildings for the uſes of civil life; 
as hquſes, temples, theatres, balls, bridges, colleges, por- 
tico's, &e. | 585 e d 
Arecbitecture is ſcarce inferior to any of the arts in point of 
antiquity. Nature and neceſſity taught the firſt inhabitants 
of the earth to build themſelves huts, tents, and cottages; 
from which, in courſe of time, they gradually advanced to 
more regular and ſtately habitations, with variety of orna- 


origin of Architecture, under the article ORDER. 


* 


The antient writers repreſent the Tyrians as the firſt among 


hence it was that Solomon had recourſe thither for workmen 
to build his temple. Villalpandus, indeed, contends, that 


only under-workmen were ſent for from Tyre, artificers in 


gold, ſilver, braſs, &c. and that the rules of Architecture 
were delivered by God himſelf to Solomon. Hence, he adds, 
the Tyrians, properly ſpeaking, learned their Architefure 
from Solomon ; which 


buildings were borrowed from the Jewiſh temple, Tom. ii. 
Part ii. Lib. Iſagog. iii. C. ix. 3 
truvius, where the rules given by ihat architect, Lib. vi. C. 
11. and Lib. v. C. 1. quadrate exactly with what Joſephus 

relates of the temple of Jeruſglem, 25 

. e ect, AAU | 
To what a pitch of magniſcence the Tyrians and Egy- 

ptians carried Architecture, before it came to the Greeks, 
may be leained from Ifaigh; xxiii. 8. and from Vitruvius's 


liſks, &c. | 
moſt. wholly of Grecian original : three of the regular or- 
ders or manners of e are denominated from them, 
viz. Corinthian, Tonic, and Doric: and there is ſcarce a 
ſingle member, or moulding, but comes to us with a Greek 
N ITJCCCCCCC be a 
Be this as it will, it is certain the Romans, from whom 
we derive it, borrowed what they had intirely from the 


| Greeks ; nor do they ſeem, till then, to have. had any 


"Wt 


beſide what, ariſes from their magnitude, 
Tufean, 


neglected it, as well as the other polite arts. Nero, amongſt 


in it, than true magnificence. —Apollodorus excelled in Ar- 


Y o 


mous Trajan column, ſubſiſting to this day: 2 8 


the care and magnificence of Alexander Severus ſupported it 
for ſome time, yet it fell with the weſtern empire, and ſunk 
into a corruption, from whence ft was not recovered for the 
ſpace of twelve centuries. OTE an gets 
is The ravages of the Viſigoths Ir 
all the moſt, beautiful monuments of antiquity ; and Archi- 
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French applied W it with 
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ſigning ; in geometry; optics mere | 3 1 i 
5 ro omy . 


* Sure, Martial had never read Vitruvius, when he threw the : 


ments, proportions, &c. See Vitruvius's account of the 


whom Architecture was carried to any tolerable pitch; and 


ey afterwards communicated to the 
Egyptians ; theſe to the Grecians, and theſe again to the 

Romans. In effect, the author laſt cited undertakes to prove, 
that all the beauty and advantages of the Greek and Roman 


To confirm this, Sturmius produces fovaral paſſages in Vi- 


nig. Jud. lib. vi. & 


account of the Egyptan Oeci; their pyramids, obe- 
Yet, in the common account, ArchiteAure ſhould be al- 


other notion of the grandeur and W of buildings, 
ſtrength, Wc 
\ Thus far they were unacquainted With any other beſide the 


Under Auguſtus, ArchiteZure arrived at its glory: Tiberius | 
for building; but luxury and difloluteneſs had a greater mare | 


chitecture, under the emperor Trajan, by which he metited | oo 
the favour of that prince ; and it was he he raiſed che fa- 


After this, Archite@ure began to dwindle again; and though 


' tefture thenceforward became ſo coarſe and artleſs, that their 
underſtood nothing at all of jut deſigning, | 
© wherein its whole beauty conſiſts: and hence. a new manner 
of building took its riſe, which is called the Garhic. 
Charlemagne did his utmoſt to reſtore Architeure ; the 
ſucceſs,” under ie en- 
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G modern, &c; N 4 1 | 
| "Another diviſion of civil Suhr wiſe 2 che different 


| Hr the cis at different times, 2 on wag occaſions, 
* vim. Tuſcan, ob Tonic, Curintbian, and Compoſite ; t 

ory, Characters, Cr. of each whereof ſee under thei: 

re ive articles, Tuican,. Dokic, | Tote, Corin-|- 
"THAN, abd ComporrTe: A 

_ What, forms. an order is, the colaratr with 1b baſe abe 

< by an . 


+ 


eral view at FF e of Sohn i 6. 


Lules wh 
© tion, ſituation, foundation, diſtribution, covering, 2pertures, | 
Er. ſee the article BurtvinxG, | 


Fot particulats, ſee FounDATION, Wart, 1 R6ve, Wis- 


© dow, Dock, CxiLinc, &c. 
There ate ſeveral arts fi rubſtrvienets 4rchiteure; 25 Ne 
umbery, 


inaſonry;” paving,  joynery, —_ cry, glaze 
pla painting, & ARP NTRY, Ma-j 


5 "TAE e PLUMBERY, | 


Paving, JoYwEeRyY, 
ULPTURE, Git hing, Sr, Ste alſo TIMIER, Stoxe, 
RICK, TILE, Mozrzs, Leap, GLassz Er. & 


The firſt who wrote of it was Agatharchus the Athenian, 
2 ſeconded by Democritus and Theophraſtus.— Among 
the Latins; Fuſfitius, Terentius Varro, Publius Septimius, 

4 + and Epaphroditus, all wrote de re Architefonica. 


Bat, of all the er , een is the only intire author 
" "whole works we have; Vegttius relates, 


700 architects at Rome in his time. -He lived under Auguſtus, 
and compoſed”: 
Which he dedicated to that princei” There are two'thitigs cen- 
ſured by the moderns in this penn Fe work; viz. want of me- 
' thod, and obſcurity. The mixture of Latin aud Greek alſo, 
2 in Vitruvius, is ſuch, that Leon Baptiſt Alberti had obſerved, 
© he wrote Latin to the Greeks, and Greek to the Latins: he 


... adds, that the work contains abundance of t ſuperfluous, | 
oF foreign to the purpoſe. For this reaſon M. Perrault has 
. Extracted all the rules out of Vitruvius's prolix work, and has 


© methodized and publiſhed them in a little abridgment. eve 
l authors have alſo endeavoured to explain the text of Vi- 


© truvius, 8 


- Porn in 
Versions ; and 
-by de Laet.— The fame 
un excellent treatiſe 


notes to their German and French 
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art of ane, in Latin, to out- 
wigs 5 1 in 3 5 however, be bas not ſucceeded: 


1 3 but K is deficient 


- 3 : 
7 


— 


| 
by ' the Moors . by 


how they mar be ly delineated by means of 
| Laſtly, 


al 40 


obtain with reſpe to the matter, form, propor- 


by 


e have no Greek authors at this time extarit on Architecture. 


t there were 
a complete ſyſtem of Architecture, in ten books, 


Philander, Barbaro, and Salmaſius, in 
ir ſeveral Latin editions; Rivius Und <4 


dus, in his Lexicon Vitruvianum enlarged| - 
M. Perrault has alſo compoſed| 
1 of the us orders, which may be eſteemed] 
> [= ene. why, left the doctrine of the * beam. 


1 . wert 9-5 public in 1502. 8 55 out. all] 2} 


zi de Vignola, who, in 1637. FAT PREY 
his rad of the five orders, in Italian; this * work! has been 
ſince tranſlated, with large additions, Daviler, under the 
title of Cours a hie, Se. and e into High- 
Dutch, with notes;— — | 
To theſe are to be added Vikcett 5 in "ON Idea 
univer ſal Architetturt, bliſhed in 151 8% in Italian; Car. 
il. Bake in his Theatre f Civil Arabitochure, pub- 
liſhed in High- Dutch in 1697. herein he not only deliver; 
the rules of Arebltecture, but explains and compares the five 
orders, as laid down by Palladio, Vignola, Scamozzi, and 
others: which ſame deſign was alſo. executed in French b) 
R. Freart de Cambray, in a Parallel of antient archi. 
| tefturt with the modern, publiſhed in French in 1650. and 
ſince tranſlated into Engliſh, with additions, by Mr. Eye 
© 1yn; Fr. Blondel, director of the royal 8 of painting, 
ik in 1698, f gave a Courſe of Arebitecture, tench; be- 
a otitis: from all the celebrated writers upon the ſub- 
Je of the orders, te-—Nic. Goldman; in a treatiſe de St 8 
metris, publiſhed i in Latin and High- Dutch, in the year 1 
has done good ſervice; by reducing the rules orders of 
Architecture to à further degree of perfection and ſhewing, 


certain inf". 


biegt are ingenĩouſſ) 
Fate — The by alſo — 
olfius, to certain * and demonſtra- 


ments invented b 
a 1 the ae, 
d down ir 
| cos; Sturmius, and oy 


. r the ſetond, in hls Elements Tart, tom. II. 


an. 1715. 
Military ARCHITECTURE is the art bf 4 ng * . 
fortifying places, to ſcreen them from the 7 of n 
and the violence of arm. : . 
This we more uſually call Fertificativn.” r 
The buſineſs of military Arebitecture i is; to cet rü ee 
and other fortreſſes, with ramparts; baſtions, Sc. 
Naval ArxcnuiTEcTURE, or Ship-building,” is that which. 
teaches the conſtruction of ſhips, gallies, and other floating 
rs for the Water; Win Ports, e docks, Te. on the 
re *, A #8 
„ Howie food inthe a. aum eg 
1208-7 


etre rent 4 OR IN * A bort of building, 
wherein the members 'are of different meaſures and mo- 
dules, and diminiſh in n to their diſtances ; to make 
the work appear longer and n e e e 
it „ 

© Such is the celebrated [pabtificat" Dales . of he” $ 
tiean, built under pope Alexander VII. I the cavalict 

Betnino. b 

Counterfeit AzcenTzervnt' is that which'tas its ptbjettires 
painted either in black or white, or coloured after the man- 

ver of marble; as is, ſeen practiſed in the frontiſpleces and 

| [gen Italy, and in the . of Marly: 
This painting is done in freſco, upon plaſtered walls; and in 

dil, on walls of ſtone. i 

Under che name of counterfeit Architefture,” OR we 
otherwiſe call /cene-work, is likewiſe comprehended, that 
painted on flight boards or planks of wood; whereon the 
columns, pilaſters, = other parts of building; ſeem to ſtand 
"out, with a relievo; the whole being coloured i in imitation 
of various marbles, 3 Sc. and ſerving in the decora- 
tions of theatres, triumphal arches, publle entries, funeral 


Se 

ARCHITRAVE *, *, in building, that part af a 9 1 

' order” of column, which. lies immediately upon the capital: 
8 Archit. fg. 24. 26, 28. 30. wr a _ 49. 

LY 

© ® The Greeks call it Epi/yle; "So Epior pun; | | 
The Architrave is the loweſt member of the entablature. 
The 4rhitrave is ſuppoſed to repreſent the principal beam 
in timber buildings; whence the name, which is 
formed of the Greek axe, chief ; and the Latin trabs, * 


and thus, is Architecture brought intq the form of 2 
tical art; by the firſt, in is Mathis Fuven 2 


15 ; 


p 


"2 00 


The Architrave is e in the diffe Wardens -In the 
Tuſcan it only conſiſts of a plain face, crowned with a filler | 
and is half a module in height. 4 
In the Doric, and Compoſite, it has two faces, or faſcie! 
and three in the Ienſe and Compoſite; in' Which laſt order 
en ELL © moyule high, though but "half a module in the 


aa however, take a deal of latitude in this part; ſome 
ny iS members than others; and many of them having two 
ree forms of Architrauvet. What we give; is after Vi gnola. 
gare js ſometimes alſo called the reaſoni-piece, or hour i 
beam in_timber-buildings, as portico! s, Cloifters, & 
_ chinineys it is called the manile- Th, e, and over the jaumbs of 


doors, or lintels of windows, t Hyperthy ron. 
thoſe which have ati Arthitrave on 


* : : 


+ 


+ { 


an + 


22 ne 


a 4 J * Gab Pl * . 
” 3 2 r 
PE — 5 


"which, religion to  Vitruviug's" rules : the 
be was, lince - publiſhed in 1575. 2 us the * ſixth, 
hg And, .F o,. who wrote four books E 7 Architeffure, 
5 : 3 fundamental rules of the art, with various in- 
8 ; ..* Rances all : the kinds. of works ; publiſhed i in Italian i in 
x Oe — 5. - the two. firſt books are rendered i into High-Dutc| „ and 
vp | 5 veal, with annotations Boeckler.—Phil de Lorme, 
* * liſhed nine books of 4rchite2ure in French in 1 567- 


LARCHITRAVE Corniche. Set the arti T Con eas. 
ArcHiTRAVE Dior, 

the Jatmbs, and over the door, upon the Gap- piece, if pou 
eddie e 9 "i 
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" . +x-IVindaws, of timber, are commonly an ogee 
2 * ſolid timber, with a liſt over 4 2 
wk etimes the mouldings are truck, and laid on; and ſome- 
wy they are cut in brick. ; LB aa, 5 Hagk 
imes ue ena is called the header, or brading Architrave ; 

the ack. | 501 
dent VE. See the article AxchET YE. 3 
pCHIVAULT®, in architecture, the inner contour of an 
Ch ; Or A band or frame adorned with mouldings, running 
over 


polls. See Tab. Archit. fig. 36. lit. bb, and fig. 40. 


„ The word is Frenthi 
hgh 


Latin; arcus volutus.. 


: e face; it has two faces crowned, in the Doric and 
2 the ſame mouldings with the architrave in the Co- 
iachian and Compoſite. EK, 5 5 
MCHIVE*, or Axchivxs, a chamber or apartment wherein 
de records, charters, and other papers and evidences, of a 
Rate, houſez or community, are preſerved; to be conſulted 
„The word Calties from the Latin area, a cheſt, or coffer ; or 
ſome Latin Writers we meet with arc harium. | | 

We fay, the Archives of a college, of a monaſtery, &c. The 
| Yrchives of antient Rome were in the temple of Saturn; the 
Archives of the court of chancery are in the rolls-office, In 
the code we meet with Archiuum publicum, vel armarium pub- 
lieum, ubi acta & libri — ugh Cod. de fid. mſtrum. 
ls. LES ARES. x; rev. © .. .- 

\RCH-LEVITE, AxcniLEvita. See ARCHDEACON. 


ſhal of the empire. 


that quality he goes immediately before the emperor, bearing 
een ee eh, 02 0 | 


a prince, or ſtate: | T j . 
Charles the Bald having declared Boſon his viceroy in Italy, 
under the title of duke, made him alſo his firſt miniſter under 
that of Archiminifler. The word is derived from the Greek 
ax and the Latin miniſter. —Chorier. | ny 


commonwealth of Athens. 


The wird is Greek; «por ; where it literally lignifiers cohi- 


. y 


After the Athenians had aboliſheil monarchy, they created 
_ adminiſtration to the people. _. r 

dome of theſe were annual, and othefs perpetual. Medon, 
the ſon of Codrus, was the firſt of thoſe; and Creon of 


king of Athens, having devoted himſelf, for the good of his 


of kings, created perpetual governors, under the name of Ar- 


chons,—Medon, ſon of Codrus, was he who firſt had this 
from him called Medontidiæ) 


charge; and his deſcendants ( 
N it for 287 years. But a perpetual magiſtracy ſecmed 
to this free people too lively an image of royalty, the very 
ſhadow wheteof they were reſolved to aboliſh. Accordingly, 
the adminiſtration of an 4rchott, which had before been per- 
' petual (vix. in the firſt year of the ſeventh Olympiad), they 
now reduced to ten years; and, about 70 years after, to one 
. year; with a view of recovering, as oft as poſſible, the au- 
thority into their own hands, which they never transferred to 
the magiſtrates, but with regret. There were, in all, thirteen 
perpetual Archons, and ſeven decennial ones; the firſt whereof 
was eſtabliſhed in the 24th Olympiad. _ _ 
Undet the Roman emperors, ſeveral other Greek cities had 
two Arc hunt, for chlef magiſtrates ; which were the ſame with 
the duumviri in the colonies, and municipia. © 1 
Akcuon is alſo applied, by ſome authors, to divers officers, 
both civil and religious, under the eaſtern or Greek em- 


Thus, biſhops are ſometimes called Archontes 3 and the ſame 


may be ſaid of the lords of the emperor's court. We alſo}. 


read of the 4rchon of the Antimenſia, Archen of Archons, 


kran Archon, Archon of churches, Archon of the gdſpel, Ar- 


chen of the walls, &c.. FA 2-9 
ARCHONTICH,. in church-hiſtory, a ſoct of heretics, who 
"aroſe towards the cloſe of the ſecond century; thus called 


from the Greek Apes, q. d. principalities, or bicrarchies| 


of angels dy reaſon they held the world to have been ere all except the top 3 and the ſmall, or fide branches, to be 


covered over two or three inches thick upon the joints. This 


ated not by the Supreme » but by certain ſubordinate 


\ 


Archivolte ; where it ſignifies the ſame 


I is different in the different orders. In the Tuſcan, it has 


the Greek agy ao, which Suidas uſes in the ſame ſenſe. In] 


I 


\RCH-MARSHAL, ARCHIMARISCALLUS, the grand mar- 


ARCH-MINISTER; AzcittunisreR, the prime miniſter of| 
ARCHON®, in antiquity, the chief magiſtrate of the clty and 


' rchons, who were obliged to render an account of their 


ARCH-PRIEST , ARCRibaeinyTER, 4 prieft, or preſbyter; 
+ in ſome dioceſes, with a pre-eminence over ths 


Antiently, the Arch. prigſ was: the firſt perſon after the bi- 
hop? he was ſeated, in the church, next after the biſhop } 
and even acted as his vicar, in his abſence, as to all ſpiritual 
| Concerns. ws Wea 4 x AP *, 4 , c S 
In the ſixth century, there were found ſeveral 4rch-prieffs in 
the ſame dioceſe z' from which time ſome will have them to 
have been called deans. 3 7 2 
In the ninth century, they mne wg two kinds of cures or 
1 the ſmaller, govern | 
aptiſmal churches, by Arch. prigſts; who, beſide the imme- 
diate concern of the cure, had the inſpection of the other in- 
ferior prieſts, and 
who governed the chief, or cathedral church, in perſon; 


veſted with moſt of 


or rural deans. 


ARCH-PRINTER, AxcnitYPocRarHuUs, Sec PRINTER. 
ARCH-PRIOR was a name ſometimes given to the maſter of 

the order of: Tamplars, 0 t . 
ARCH- TREASURER, 4rchitheſaurarius, the great treaſuret 
of the German empire. Fu LED EI 
This office Was created with the 8th electorate, in favout 
of the elector Palatine, who had loſt his former electorate, 
which 'was piven to the duke of Bavaria, by the emperor 
Ferdinand II. who took it away from Frederic V. elector 
Palatine after the battle of Prague, where he was defeated in 
maintaining his election to the crown of Bohemia. See 
ELEcToR, | | | Re 

The dignity of Arch-treaſurer is conteſted between the electot 
of Brunſwlcz now king of Great-Britain, who claims it in 

virtue of his deſcent from the elector Frederic; and the pre- 
ſent elector Palatine, | 


e functions and privileges of charepiſcopi, 


* 


its baſs ſtrings lengthened after the manner of the thedrbo, an 
each row doubled either with a little octave or an uniſon. It 
is uſed by the Italians for playing a thorough baſs. Breſſ. p. 


ARCTIC, AgxJ:xos, in aſtronomy, an epithet given to the north 
| poles or the pole raiſed above our horizon, See NorTH, and 


OLE. 5 


| of the little bear, in Greek called Ago, the laſt ſtar in the 

neatly points out the north pole. See URSA 
ARCTIc Circle is a leſſer circle of the ſphere, parallel to the 
wWahence its name. F GY ne 
This; and its oppoſite, the antar@ic are called the two polar 

circles; and may be conceived to be deſcribed by the motion 
5 2 2 N the ecliptic; round the poles of the equator; ot 
of the world. | 7 08885 s 8 


called Bobtes. 


nitude, in the conſtellation ArQopbylax, or Bootes.. i 
„The wird is formed of apx{:s; bear; and xpzz tail; J. 4. 


without bringing ſome ſtorm, 


to two conſtellations of the northern hemiſphere ; by the La- 


leſſer bear. 8 RSA major, and minor. 7 
curvation of 
e. | 


'ARCUATION, in gatdening, denotes a method of raiſing trees 


abele, lime, alder, willow, Sc. +, 2 


ther- plants called fools. Theſe, being planted in a trench; 
which may be begun to be laid abbut the Michaelmas follow= 
ing; at which time, if the tools have been carefully ma- 
naged, they will have ſhot five, fix, or more, main branches, 
out of the root; and on every one of theſe, as many fide or 
collateral branches eee ee 
Theſe main branches are to be bent down to the ground; 
and, when thus laid quite round the ſtool, and p 
faſt down; the ſmall ones may be ſerved in the fame 


manner: thus the main branches are to be covered over, 


a bran called Archontes, or angels. The Archontici were a done, they may be tiraded, to make them take root the 
eee of V e 5 dee VAIINrI MAN. . of b | better. 1 $1 kl 15 l MO Watte! ir . ö 1 71 Vos 


: 


ve-an account of them to the biſhop; | 


| | . [ARCILEUTO, AxcniLvurts, a long, and large lute, having 
The elector of Saxony is Archmarſhal of the empire; and in| 


It is called the Ar gie pole, on occaſion of the conſtellation 


£ 


ARCTOPHYLAX, in aſtronomy; a conſtellation; otherwiſe - 
==The occaſion of their inſtitution was this: Codrus,| . | 5 . 
EF e eb a aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar, of the firſt mag; 
people, in the war wich the Heraclidæ; his ſons, Medon and 
ileus, diſputed the crown betwixt them : the Athrhians 
took this occaſion of difſolving their monarchy, and; In eu bear's tail ; as being very hear it To 
Areurus riſes on the firſt day of September, and fets on the 
thirteenth day of May; and has been ſuppoſed rarely to ap- 


3 


by ſimple prieſts; and the 


There are Arch-presbyters till ſubſiſting in the Greek church; 


; equator,” and 239 30 diſtant from the north pole z from 


KS 14S 
* 


ARCTUS, Apxle, in aſtronomy, a name given by the Greeks 
per- tins called Ur/a major, and minor, and by us the greater, and = 


ARCUATION is uſed, by ſome writers iti ſurgety, for un in: 
the bones; ſuch as we ſee in the caſe of rickets, 


[i This Switzer obſerves, is now the general method of raifing 
ſuch ttees as can't be raiſed from ſeed; as the platanus, elm; 


| The firſt thing here done is, to procure large and ſtrong mo- 
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he til ſpring.z and then, taking them up, they are ta de 
ery. | 


planted in the nu 5 | 


ARCUTIO, a machine made of a board covered with pieces 
of 3 uſed in Italy to prevent children from being dver- 
laid and ſmothered by nurſes, or others. 28 


cutio, under pain of excommunication. See a figu de 
iption of tie Arcutio, given by Mr. St. John, in Phill. 


Tran N 422. p. 255. Boe {Ne OO OW 1 
RDEN Te, ArpzNns, ſomething hot, and, as it were, burn-“ 
pitched their tents, and offered fachifices to the god of wal 
in this place. ) 


Abu Fever isa violent burning ſever, otherwiſe called caa- This tribunal was. in great reputation among the Greeks, 2h 1 


e be word is formed of the Latin arzere, to burn. 


ſus. See EEVER. 


5 * n N —— 1, |. truſted many of their difficult cauſes to its deciſion. Auth, 
-  - ARDENT Spirits are thoſe diſtilled from fermented vegetables are not agreed about the number of the judges who e 


thus „ becauſe they will take fire, and burn. 
GSBauch are, brandy, ſpirit of wine, rum, arrack, Ce. 
ARD ERS, fallowings, or ploughings of grounds. See PLOuonH- 


in, FALLOW, 


#34" 6 3 3 vears.—By an inſcripti ted by Volat 1 
ARDOR FPentriculi, a heat in the ſtomach, uſually e re by}: they air Para finds fnindied, r 


the term heart-burn, or cardialgy. © _ 
ARE, or A-LA-miRE, one of the 


the eight notes in the ſcale of 
muſe. See NoTE. . | 


"AREAS, in general, denotes any plain ſurface, whereon wel 


Sc. | Ys 

Tube word is Latin; importing, more properly, a threſhing- 
- floor: and is derived from arere, to be dry. ©. | 
AA, in geometry, denotes the ſuperficial content of any fi- 


andi its fide be 40 feet long; its Area is ſaid to be 1600 ſquare 
feet; or it contains 1600 little ſquares," each a foot every 


re 'n triangle, n dee, 
rectangle, erg rhombus, 


figure ; is to magnitude or capacity thereof in ſquare! 


meaſure. To do which, ſee the article TRIANOIE, &c. * | 


To find the Area of fields, and other incloſures; they firſt] 
- ſurvey or take the angles thereof, then plot them on paper, 


aud thus caſt up their contents in acres, roods, &c. after the 


- uſual manner of other plain figures. 

The law by 

that a line, or radius, drawn from the centre of the ſun to the 
cCentre of the planet, always ſweeps or deſcribes elliptic Areas 


| Ir to the times. Thus, the ſun . A5 1 
No 2.); | 


8, and a planet in A (Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. Gr. | 
letting it proceed, in any given time, to B; in ſuch progreſs, 
its radius AS will have deſcribed the Area A8 B. Suppoſe, | 
again, the planet to be arrived to P; then the elliptic ſpace 
D being drawn equal to the other ASB, the planet will move 
through the arch PD in the ſame time as through the arch 


Sir I. Newton demonſtrates, that whatever bodies do obſerve 
ſuch law in their motions about any other body, do gravitate 


„ „ CO EN OT LITER 
Ax EA is alſo uſed, in medicine, for a diſeaſe which makes the 
hair fall. 7 #2. . „ . . 8 ; ; 


The Fra is a general kind of depilation ; and is diſtinguiſhed 


ber they, may be opened! when, | 
it is r they will have taken root : otherwiſe they may 
next 


N hence, that the Areopagus was built in a place w 
Every nurſe in Florence is obliged to lay her child in an A- been a temple of Mars; or, becauſe the firſt cauſ plead 
rp | a figure and de- 


| Fas, it figure, „ gr:-a field, be in form of a ſquare,|/ and 
; Inipreflion upon them. All pleadings before them were to be 


polygon, circle, or other 


which the planets move round the ſun, is this; 


. ! 


1 


. | N N N : $ | N | ; 
ſembled —Others fay, that Areopagus was the 

the whole ſuburbs of Athens, wherein ſtoc the hu o 
which the court was built: and the name Areopagu; "Pi 
to countenance this Jaſt opinion; for it ſignifies literally the 
hill or rock of Mars; from @«y, hill ; and gz, yg, 


ing to Mars. In effect, the denomination might either ariſe 


here had 


there was that of this god, who was accuſed of killing 10 
lrrhotius, the ſon of Neptune, and tried here befor 

twelve gods, and acquitted by a majority of voices: or 1 
nally, becauſe the Amazons, whom the poets feign to ha. 


the Romans themſelves had ſo high an opinion of it, that they 


this auguſt court. Some reckon thirty-one, others fifty · one 
and others five hundred: in effect, their number ſeem; five 
to have been fixed, but to have been more or leſs in ditterent 


- 


At firſt this tribunal only conſiſted of nine perſons, who had 
all diſcharged the office of archons, had acquitted themſclye, 
with honour in that truſt, and had likewiſe given an account 
of their adminiſtration before the Logiſtæ; and undergone : 
very rigorous examination. Their ſalary was equal, and paid 

out of the treaſury of the republic: they had three oboli for 
Ide arecpagitet were judges for life. They never fat in judg: 
ment but in the open air, and that in the night - time; to the 

intent that their minds might be more preſent and attentive; 

and that no object, either of pity or averſion, might make any 


: 
p . 


in the ſimpleſt and moſt naked terms; without exordium, epi- 
„ pation Tec! Et, . 
At firſt they only took cognizance of criminal cauſes; but in 


R T% 


AREOME TER.) (ARZoMETER. 
AREOSTYLE. [ 0, AR ZOSTYLE., 
AREOTICS. ] TCArzorics. 


ARETOLOG Y, ArET@LoGIA, that part of | moral philoſo- 


into two ſpecies ; alopecia, and ophiaſis. See ALOPECIA, | phy which treats of virtue, its nature, and the means of al- 


ARENA“, among the Romans, ſometimes ſignified the ſame 
with an amphitheatre; uiz. a place where the gladiators had 


"ax their combats. ALS | e 


* 


. place was always ſtrewed with ſand, to conceal from the view 
of the people the blood ſpilt in the combat. 


 . Properly ſpeaking, Arene was only the pit or ſpace in the mid- 
dle of thoſe places, where the athletz and gladiators per- 
Ide Arena was the fame thing, with regard to the gladiators, 

that the campus, or field, was to ſoldiers and armies 3 viz. 


5 was called arenarius. See G 


| 


ag at it. 1 15 OE 
ARGAL, or ART, the hard lees ſticking to the ſides of 


Wine · veſſels; more frequently called tartar. 


C8 ARGEA, or ARGET, in antiquity, human figure made of 
- # The word is originally Latin and ſignifies /avd; in re rd the | on the day of the ides of | 


ruſhes, thrown annually Nr veſtals into the river Tiber, 
1 1 | 


This ceremony we learn from Feſtus and Varro; the latter 
of whom, however, ſays, they were caſt by the prieſts ; un- 
leſs by ſacerdotibus we ſuppoſe he meant prieſteſſes. He adds, 
that the number of figures was thirty.  __ 

Plutarch, in his Roman queſtions, inquires, why they were 
called Argea? There are two reaſons aſſigned: the firſt, that 
the barbarous nation, who firſt inhabited theſe parts, caſt all 

the Greeks they could meet withal into the Tiber; for 4r- 

giant was a common name for all Grecians : but that Her- 


= - IS 
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have ſtrewed the Arona with gold-duſt. 


* 


AREOLA, or AzzoLa Mamillaris, in b 
Iloured circle which ſurrounds the nipple. See BR RAST. 


LADIATOR:.—Nero is ſaid to 


ARENA TION is uſed,” by fome phyſicians,” for a kind of purge dt # rhe cram 0 
dry bath, in which the patient only fits with his feet on hot] — Ihe ſecond, that Evander, an Arcadian, and a ſworn ene- 


Cules perſuaded them to quit fo inhuman a practice, and to 
rge themſelves of the crime, by inſtituting this ſolemnity- 


my of the Argians, to perpetuate that enmity to his poſte- 


anatomy, the co-| | rity, ordered the hgures of Argians to be thus caſt into the 


ING. 


AREOPAGUS, or Ax z0rAcvus, Agureys,- in antiquity, ARGENT, in heraldry, ſignifies the colour white, uſed.in the 


a ſovercign tribunal at Athens; famous for the juſtice and im- 
partiality of its decrees ; to which the gods themſelves are ſaid! 


. oo have ſubmitted their quarrels. Me r K 
Authots are divided, as to the reaſon and origin of the 


coats of gentlemen, knights, and baronets. 


Barons, and all nobles, have the white colour called p11; 
and ſovereign” princes have theirs called lung. Without ei- 


_ 
— 


ther Ar gent or er, the heralds ſay, there can be no good ir. 
"24 V 2 { * ine Ar, 7 the pr 6 of the q mory. | N „ 95 4 985 8 i ö 3 hs 5 i 0 * 3 5 
5 court of juſtice, which was on a hill, in Athens; Argent is expreſſed, in engraving, by the parts being le 
OY a 22 - g ; — — . # 1 — - Yy 
ud that in this court the ſenate of that illuſtrious city af-| plain, without any ſtrokes from the graver. The word 
- | : . I, j WIFE n n 5 f g N * * th = x tg” | 1 „ ; * | | £ : ; . | b ; (4 | 
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Names and fituation of the 2 Longitud. | Latitude, += 
% a : n 


ln the maſt the loweſt of three. 


x 
BAS 
FY 


bench. derived from the Latin argentum, filver ; this colour 
| 1 2 the repreſentation of that metal: whence the 
x . ds call this field campo de plata, a ſilver Beile 
In the doubling of mantles, where the white is ſuppoſed to 
h a fur, 18 
ARGENTUM Album, mentioned in domeſday, ſignifies, ac- 
cording to Spelman, bullion, or filver uncoined. | 
In thoſe antient days, ſuch metal paſſed as money from one 
to another in payment — Sumi ur pro ipſo hoc metallo penſili 
to. - | | a : 
Fe ES M Dei, God's peny, antiently , ſignified earneſt- 
money, or money given to bind a bargain; in ſome places 
| called zrles, or Arles, and by the civilians and canoniſts, 
arrbæ. Et cepit de predifto Henrico tres denarios de argento 
Dei pre manibus. 


ARGILLA, or Azc1z, Clay; a general name for all carths | 


uſed in pottery, brick, and tile-making, and for the like pur- 


' poſes. 5 | Pint 
ARGO. in antiquity, a ſhip or veſſel celebrated among the 
Noa i being that wherein the Argonauts made their ex- | 


pedition... 


The critics are divided about the origin of the name: ſome 


Vill have it thus called from the perſon who built it, Argus: 
others, by antiphraſis, from the Greek word af) oc, flow, as 
being” a light ſailor; others from the city Argos, where they 
ſuppoſe it built: others, from the Argives, who went on 
board it, according to the diſtich quoted from an antient La- 


tin poet by Cicero, in his firſt Tuſculan;; | 


Argo, quia Argivi in ea, delecti vixi, oy 

Vecti, petebant pellem inauratam arietis. ; 
Ovid calls Argo a ſacred ſhip, ſacram conſcendis in Argum; 
by reaſon, fay ſome, that Minerva contrived the plan, and 
even aſſiſted in the building thereof; or rather, on account 


of a piece of timber in its prow, which, they ſay, ſpoke, and 


rendered oracles. Several authors make mention of this piece 


of timber, which is ſaid to have been hewn in the ſacred fo- | 


reſt of Dodona, 5 7 3 
Jaſon, having happily accompliſhed his enterprize, conſecra- 
dead the ſhip Argo to Neptune; or, as others ſay, to Miner- 
va, in the Iſthmus of Corinth; where, they add, it did not 


cConſtellation. e 
The generality of authors repreſent the ſhip Argo as of a 


long make, reſembling the modern. galleys; and furniſhed | 
with thirty benches of rowers. — The ſcholiaſt of Apollo- | 


nius obſerves, that it was the firſt long veſſel ever made: 
and Pliny relates the ſame, after Philoſtephanus, who had 
affirmed, that Jaſon was the firſt that truſted out to ſea in a 


long veſlel: Longa nave Jaſonem primum navigaſſe, Phi-. 


. bilephanus auftor eft. Hiſt. Nat. l. 7. c. 56.—It could not 
however be of any great bulk, ſince the Argonauts were able 
to carry it on theit backs from the Danube to the Adriatic 
„ e M1 | . e 


lemyꝰs catalogue, are 8; in Tycho's, 1 I; in the Britannic ca- 


'talogue, 25; the longitudes, lati tudes, magnitudes, "Ge. . 


whereof are as follow: 
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EI | 13.27. made the ſecond corps of Alexander's army ; the firſt * 
ARGOL, the ſame with Tartar. See TARTAR: 111! | Nannen 8 c 000 nee nr . Agcord- | 
Vor. I. No. 11, Cyans, e I'S | "PPS 
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and not a metal, it may be bJazoned | 


Ando Navis, or the ſhip, in aſtronomy, is a conſtellation of 
fixed ſtars, in the ſouthern hemiſphere, whoſe ſtars, in Pto- 


| ARGYRASPIDES, "or ANN 


ARGONAUTS, -in antiquity, a company of fifty two, of 


according to others, fiſty-four heroes, who embarked alon 9 
with Jaſon, in the ſhip 4rge, for Colchis; with a deſign to 
obtain the golden fleece. N 
Hercules, Iheſeus, Caſtor, Orpheus, c. were of the number 
of the Argonauts. * N 5 8 
ARGONAUTS of St. Nicolas was the name of a military order, 
inſtituted by Charles III. king of Naples, towards the end of 
the fourteenth.century, _ | 3 
They wore a collar of ſhells, incloſed in a ſilver creſcent, 
whence hung a ſhip, with this device, Non credo tempori, I do 
not truſt time. Hence theſe Argonaut knights came to be 
called knights of the ſhell. They received the order of St. Ba- 
til, archbiſhop of Naples; and held their aſſemblies in the 


church of St. Nicolas, their patron. 7 


— 


[ARGUME NT, ARGUMENTUM, in rhetoric, as de- 
fined by Cicero, is ſome probable matter alleged to gain be- 


lief. 


Logicians, ſomewhat more ſcientifically, define argument, 3 


medium, from whoſe connexion with two extremes, the 
connexion of the two extremes themſelves is inferredd. 
Arguments are divided, with regard to their ſource, into thoſe 
fetched from er and thoſe from authority. - 
Logicians alſo divide their arguments, with regard to their 
form, into ſyllogiſms, enthymemes, inductions, &c. 
An Argument in form is a ſyllogiſm framed according to the 
ſtrict rules of logic. —According to Ariſtotle, the enthymeme 
is the argument of rhetoric, as the ſyllogiſm is that of logic. 
—Rhetoric is defined by ſome, the art of finding ar guments 
adapted to perſuade, or gain belief. 
Rhetoricians divide arguments, with reſpect to the places they 
are drawn from, into intrinſic or artificial; and extrinſic or 
inartificial, or remote. b ar cy art. | 
Artificial, or intrinſic ARGUMENTS; by the Greeks called 
ee , by Cicero inſita, are the proper invention of him 
who ſpeaks; or they are thoſe which are taken from the 
ſubje& treated of; of which there are ſeveral kinds, viz; 
genus and ſpecies, form, cauſe, and effect, c. See each in 
its place, GENUs, Sc. 2 fl 


To theſe ſome add two other places of argument, vix. the 


manners, and the paſſions, 


5 a t Ad not Jnartificial, or extrinſic ARGUMENTS, ar by Cicero 
remain long, before it was tranſlated into heaven, and made a| f fi Kot ON. 


called aſ/umpta, are thoſe which are borrowed from abroad, 
and are anly applied by the orator to the point in hand; 

ſuch are laws, common report, books, oaths, torture, and 
witneſſes enn et „ 
A late author divides the places, or general heads of argu- 
ments, with regard to their end, into, 1%, Thoſe intended to 


perſuade or diſſuade, which are chiefly drawn from the con- 


ſidexations of profit, honour, and equity: 25 Thoſe intended 
to praiſe, or diſpraiſe: — and 3*, Thoſe intended to accuſe 
FP A * » 
ialectical ARGUMENT... See the article DIALECTICAL, - 
ARGUMENT. is alſo uſed for a ſyllabus, or abridgment of the 
ſubject of a book, hiſtory, comedy, or the like. 


We have almoſt loſt the original uſe of prologues, which was | 
to give the argument of the play. 14400 ik ee 


* 


* 


5 fare. LL, © „ E $0 planet from the ſuns \numhered. arconding, 39 the ſucceſſion of 
o Kat 12 E Lethe dee ern een... NG. 
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FF 4102414253101 © |\RGUMENTATION, the act of inventing or framing 
e {, x2 4 WERE Ard Lobaeind O | Bos Pere Hademar, , 6c 8c 
Inform. under the fail; Tycho '5 3906 | 38 2040 | 5, |» Allo. DzsCoures, RAFIOGINATION, S to 1» 
C 446,09] 35 26.03.76 | eee e ee, is the delivering or 
In the fail, Tycho 4 15 53 | 32 06 47 | 4 5 unfolding of an argument. — The matter of argumentations 
444 34%, 6| is propolitions; the formz their due diſpolition, with regard 
3 ore b 5 13 29 22 24 32 6 [do one another, ſo as a conclufion may be dravm from them. 
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oo ceoningto uſtin's account; Lb; Kit, e. 
5 2 into India, and extended his empire as far 


do che Father even as to his deity, and his eſſence to be dif- 

ferent from that of the Father, and that he was neither co-eter- | 

nal nor 
not God, but a creature of the Son. 

The Arians were firſt condemned and eee! by 

N council at Alexandria, under Alexander biſhop of that 


Jew, 


5 ſoldiers, and the houſing of his horſes, to be 
Adorned with filver. —And hence commanded them to be call- 
ed Argyraſpides, from the Greek Py vp, ſilver, Ven arru, 
duckler. | | 1 
By this author it ſhould den chat Meeris whole 


*ARIANS, a ſect of antient heretics, retainers to Mus, 
preſtyter of the church of Alexandria about the 320.— 
who owned Chriſt to be God, yet maintained him inferior 


f dee Ates this council” they divided into ſeveral par- 


non entibus, 5 un or, or of nothing; and added, that he 
was in all reſpects unlike the Father, za74 @4yT& ahαẽ¶ e 2 
Fart. This was the doctrine of Acacius biſhop of Cæſa- 
rea, -whole followers were hence denominated Acaciani and 


— 


ARIANISM, an antient hereſy in the church, breche by | 
who denied | 
that the Son was God Falten, and co-equal with the 
_—_ made out of no- 


* F 
wo 


10 


Ti 


EW, 
« * 
7 


1 


2 ipture, and w great perplexity and ſean- | 

2 to weak minds; they were brought to. ſubſcribe an | 
2” Aflan formula of faith, in the counci of Arimini, which 
ea ſoon” üfter in the ſecond council of Nice, 
a -- and: eftabliſhed- in the eaſt. At the ſame time the confeſ- 


2 


44% Ark . Dugtions of the two r who 


by die ſecond; And chus was the world rendered Arian, | 
n a8 it were, by ſtratagem . But the :pacification held not 
9 55 long: Many, who had ſahſeribed the Arian confeflion, re- 


yg: ü 


"x4 1 * 


© Ar'the'tinie* * of St. 


© the Argyraſpides "deſpiſed all other chiefs of the army, 
© diſdaining to obey” any e having WEE arms were Alex-, | 


ty or homooufia, and f. 


Laſſliys 
der 


- thing, and in time. 


- that Word to have been eternal; aſſerting that it had 
been created before all other beings.— They held; that Chriſt | 
of man in him, but the fleſh, with Wis the By 
e which ſupplied the reſt. Ad | 


r Ne word Ceres 


ART 


e ocean; for à monument of his glory, ordered the ar- 


e were called Argyraſpides.— After that prince's death, 


ander. 


- out of other more impe rfe& metals. 
* The word is formed of apy u, filver, and worto, I whke. 


The ſcope and deſign of argyropeia, and chryſapœia, is to 
make gold and filver 
*  LOSOPHERS Stone. 


See TRANSMUTATION,. and Pr1- 


co-equal with him. —Alfo that the Holy Ghoſt Was 


and afterwards by 380 fathers in the general council 


ties, and factions. Some held that the Son was made ex 


yre, and Eudoxius biſhop of ' Antioch, 


Eunomius, biſhop of Cyzicus; whence 
Eunomiani. Others held, that ton was 
like the Father, and begot of his ſubſtance, though not co- 
eternal with him: —_ 


tures, and made of nothi 


others believed 'orthodo 
ned the deity 
ſtantiality with Father” and Son. Theſe were denominated 
FSemiarim . 2 5 + B 


Arius, in che beginning of che fourth century ; 
father; and aſſerted him WISE] 


2 47, EL 4 A „ 


The Arians owned, that the 80n Was * Word; but deni 


had n 


y was” condemned in the firſt Sonne of Nice, | 
in 9 bens but, notwithſtaniding' that, it extin- 
ed: on the contrary, it became the reign 

in che alt where irobtginee rack more thn 
ers pes ** DA N 4+: er 
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„ i even Haid, a 6 an eee . 


wWhoſoever ſhould meet with any book c ſed with dad _ 
und not burn it, ſhould be immediately puniſhed 
J. Sectats Hf. Eccleſ 1. 9 


e the weſtern biſho might be re- 
| _—_ by only ſetting afide | hers 5/4) 547A 'Nicene 1 
; Sax94%5,. and d ng ggg, which were not to be ſo und 


ſion of - faith of the firſt” council” of Nice was condemned 


. canted,.. returned to the faith of the firſt Nicene council, and 


anatbematiacd the ſecond which means the 
© renewed, and the word 5 was recalled and ted 


in ite former honour, as denoting of one end the ſame ſub/lance. 


"but "this bones new alſpote een * N 
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7. Alexander ha-“ 


ARGYROPOETA , aketying the art of making filver, f 


* 
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 Anonivet; The fame was afterwards eſpouſed by Urſa-| 


cus "biſhop! of Tyre 
gaſterwards of Conſtantinop le; ' whence the denominations J 


Of Urſaciam and — To theſe alſo adhered Aetius, 5 


and his diſciple 
the Aetian 


* 7 107 221 | : 


i 1425 3 


5 * of the emperor Conſtantins, w he, zuſi 3 e 
| Toke hoſe the more bu. 432 


b 


frequently up-| 


cordingly that father begins his twenty-fifth oration againſt the 
I deſpiſing the little flock?” Sc. 


| Gauts and Spain, were alſo deeply infected with it. Bu 


all at once. 


N Read Arian tenets, &c. 
norum. But the face of thin 


hereſy of the Arians on foot in the weſt. — Indeed he rathet 


ciples; but he 


even in reſpect of his divinity. Though it is rather the 
dictrine of the Semiarians, than of the Arians, that he 
' ſeems to give into. 
ARIES, or the Ram, in aſtronomy, the firſt of hs tithe 
ed the terms conſubſtantia- | i 
ituted that of likeneſs or ſimi- 
_ - - Hitude' in their Read ; anathematizing all thoſe who held 
- - the Son unlike” the Father; or 'a'- creature like other crea-|. 
Such was the faith of the 
eounecil of Arimini, and 5 ſecond council of Nice, — 
of the Father and Son, 
of the Holy Ghoſt, and his conſub- 


"ecliptic takes | 
The ſtars in the conſtellation Aries, in Ptolemy” 8 cata- 


| 


ET YT 
un the orthodox with the ſmalneſs of their murnbers, Ac. 


Arians, — « Where are thoſe who reproach us with our 
& poverty, and define the church by the multitude of people, 


2 in was carried in the ſixth century into Africa under 
andals; and into Aſia under the Goths: Italy, the 


having reigned Urry years with great ſplendor, it ſunk aint 


Eraſmus ſeems to have aimed, in ſome meaſure, to reſtore 
Arianiſm, at the ry <p, ir the ſixteenth century, in his 
commentaries on the New Teſtament : accordingly, he waz 
reproached by his adverſaries with Arian interpretations and 
To which he made little anſwer, 

ave that there was no hereſy more thoroughly extinct than 
that of che Arians: Nulla herefis magis extincta quam Aria. 
was ſoon changed: Servety, 
a Spaniard by nation, PR ed in 1531. a little treatiſz 

ainſt the myſtery of the Trinity; which once more ſet the 


ſhewed himſelf a Photinian, than an Arian ; only that he 
made uſe of the ſame paſſages of Scripture, and the ſame ar. 
* againſt the divinity of our Saviour, with the proper 
ans 
It is true, Servetus bad not, properly ſpeaking, any dif. 
gave occaſion, after his death, to the formi 
of a new ſyſtem of Arianiſm in Geneva, much ſubtiler, 
_ more artful, than his, and which did not a little per- 
lex Calvin. — From Geneva, the new Arians removed to 
Poland, where they gained conſiderable ground ; but at 1 
they degenerated, in great meaſure, into Socinians 
SOCINIAN. 


The learned ade himſelf ſeems to have bordered a litle 
on Arianiſm, in his notes on the New Teſtament ; where 


he mounts the Father too high above the Son ; as if the Fa. 
ther alone was ſupreme God, and the Son inferior to him 


ſigns of the zodiac; from which alſo a Ne arm part of the 


its denomination, 


logue, are 18; in Tycho's, 21; in the Britannic catalogue, 
65; the longitudes, latitudes magnitudes, Ec. whereof, are 


as follow: | 
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ARIES, alſo denotes a battering ram; or a military engine with 
an iron head, much in uſe among, the antients, to batter and | 


beat down the walls of places beſieged: . i 
Of this there were three kinds; the firſt rude and plain, the 
others artificial and compound. | 
The firſt ſeems to have been no more than a great beam, 
which the ſoldiers bore- in their arms, and with one end 
of it, by main force, aſſailed the walls. This required a 
great force to work it; yet produced but a ſmall effect. 
Che ſecond or compound ram is deſcribed by Joſephus (de 
exeid. Hieroſol. 3.) thus: „ The ram is a vaſt long beam, 


s like the maſt of a ſhip, ſtrengthened at one end with a 
c head of iron, ſomething reſembling that of a ram, | 


e whence it took its name. This is hung by the middle, 
& with ropes, to another beam, which lies acroſs a couple of 
« peſts; and hanging thus equally balanced, is, by a great 
«, number of men, violently thruft forward, and recoiled 
& backward, and ſo ſhakes the wall with its iron head. Nor 


is there any tower or wall fo thick or ſtrong, as to reſiſt the | 


“ repeated aſſaults of this forcible machine.” . «+ 
The third only differed from the former in that it was covered 
with a %:am or ſcreen to guard the ſoldiers, whence it is alſo. 
called te/tuds arietaria, toy ES a 

M. Felibien deſcribes a fourth ſort of battering ram, which 


ran on wheels; and was the moſt perfect and effectual of 
-them all Vitruvius affirms, that the battering ram was 


\-firſt-invented by the Carthaginians, while they laid ſiege to 
Cadiz: theirs was the ſimple kind firſt mentioned: Pephaſme- 


nos, a Tyrian, - afterwards contrived to-ſuſpend it with ropes; 


and finally Polydus, the Theſſalian, to mount it on wheels, at 
the ſiege of B 


— 


er here. Ports; enen am "22 
The engine oppoſed to che ram was called lupus, the wolf. 


Plutarch tells us, that Mark Antony, in the | Parthian |. 
- war; uſed a ram of 8 feet long; and Vitruvius aſſures us, they 
were ſometimes made 106, and ſometimes 120 feet long; to 
this great length, perhaps, the force of the engine was in 


. 


”p + . 


great meaſure owing. -© - | 


| The ram was managed at once by a whole century of fol-| 
ders; ſo that it played continually, and without intermiſſion; 


being uſually covered with a vinea, to protect it from the at- 
ARIE TA TION. Sce the article EARTHQUAKE. 


ARIETUM Le vatio, an antient kind of ſportivgexerci 5 pro- 


bably the ſame with what of later times is called runking at 

the guintain. See QOmNTAinmnnxnnn. 
ARISE. Lłxence to AR18E. See LICENCE, 
ARIS H, a Perſian long meaſure, containing 3199 Engliſh feet. 


% co eats. 63: Dilag i 
ARISTA, in botany, a long needle-like beard, that grows out 
from the huſk” of corn, or graſs ; called alſo the lun. 
ARISTARCHUS,/ in its original Greek, .ap1505:@px or, ſig- 
nifies good prince; but in its ordinary uſe among the . Þ 
denotes a very ſevere critic ; there having been a learned gram- 
marian of that name, who criticized on the verſes of the 
very beſt poes, as Homer, Sc. K e 
Hence we derive” the titles of ſeveral books; as Hriſtarcbus 
acer, the name of Heinfius's notes on the New Teſtament ; 
N ee K.. 42 3p 4 1855 


STOCRACY.-#,' Ar1STOCRATIA, a form of govern- 


yzantium, under Philip of Macedon. Vet 
Pliny aſſures us, the ram was invented at the fiege of Troy; 
and that it was this that gave occaſion to the fable of a 


„ ARIES. 


i 


| ment, where the ſupreme power is lodged in the hands of the 


optimates, i. e. of a council, or ſenate compoſed of the prin- 


cipal perſons of a ſtate, either in ref f nobili : 
or probit 7. ; ey W CY 


impero, I command, govern. 


. The antient writers of politcs prefer the ariſtocratica form of 


government to all others. The republic of Venice is an ari- 
ſtocracy. | 


ever, is more ordinarily uſed to ſignify a corruption of an 
ariſtocratical ſtate, where the adminiſtration is in the hands 


of too few; or where ſome one or two uſurp the whole 
power. OOTY ATT | 


| ARISTOLOCHIA, popularly called Birthwort;z a medicinal 


plant, uſed as an ingredient in Venice treacle, and many 
other compoſitions. | I 


Cicero derives its name from its inventor Ariſtolochus: others 

ru and Aoyee, lochia, or purgations, in regard it is 
charges of women newly delivered. 

There are four kinds of ariſtolochia, viz. the round, 
long, rampant or creeping, called alſo clematitis, and the 

lender; but only the roots of the two former are uſed among 
8 E , 


The round, or ariſtolochia rotunda, is of a ſub-acrid aroma- 


tic taſte, and is found very commonly in Languedoc, 
Spain, and. on £ its root is of particular uſe in facilitating 
birth; and is externally applied in vulnerary tinctures, and in 


pharmic quality; and is reckoned detergent externally, and 
ſuppurative. | 


doc; its root is uſed in electuaries, and in tinctures for the 
aſthma, and to excite the menſes; and its decoction, in lo- 
tions, to facilitate the delivery of the afterbirth, Qt. | 


America; one particularly in Virginia, whoſe roots are uſed 


and the ſmall-pox.—Its alexipharmic virtue has occaſioned it 
to be called Viperinum Virginie, and Serpentaria Virginiana. 
See SERPENTARIA. + - . 
ARISTOTELIAN, ſomething that relates to the philoſopher 
Ariſtotle.— Thus we ſay an Ariſtotelian dogma, the Ariſtotelian 
ſchool, Sc. | | 


nia, born in the year of the world 3566. before Chriſt 348. 
at Stagira, a town of Macedonia; or, as others ſay, of Thrace; 
whence he is alſo called the Stagirite. $40 D413 a+" 
At ſeventeen years of age he entered himſelf a diſciple of Plato, 
and attended in the academy till the death of that philoſopher. 


dbimſelf at the head of the academic ſet; upon which he choſe 
the Lyceum for the future ſcene of his diſputation, 2 
It being his practice to philoſophize walking, he the 
F e peripateticus; whence his followers were alſo called 
eripatetics, — Tho' others will have him to have been thus 


Ariſtotle was a perfon of admirable genius, and of great and 
various learning: Averroes makes no ſcruple to call him the 
genius of nature, the limit of human underſtanding; and 
declares him ſent by providence to teach us all that may be 
known. He is accuſed of too immoderate a deſire of fame, 


before him, that he might ſtand ſingly, and without competi- 

tors. And hence, in ha ſchools, Ariſtotle is called The Phi- 
aoſapher. Laertius, in his life of Ariſtotle, enumerates his 

books, to the number of 4000; of which ſcarce above 20 
have ſurvived to our age: they may be reduced to five heads; 
the firſt, relating to poetry and rhetoric; the ſecond, to lo- 
gics; the third, to ethics and politics; the fourth to phyſics; 


many things excellent and invaluable, particularly what re- 
taught us to explode and deſpiſe. || 

and maintained by his followers, 

© phy; the riſe and fate whereof, ſee under the article PER1- 
 PATETICS.' Re 1 A a ee ene 


ARIS TOTELIANS, a ſect of--philoſophers, etherwiſe 


a 8 
The Ariſtotelians and their dogma's pr 
| ſchools and univerſities; in ſpite of all the efforts of the 
|  tefians, Newtonians, and other corpuſcularians. Wee Bu 


»The word is derived from ape S, oftimus; and xgaTews 


Ariſtocracy ſeems to . coincide with oligarchy; which, how- 


from its virtues —Theſe laſt ſuppoſe it formed from 4, 


found of excellent uſe in bringing down the lochia, or diſ- | 


delivery, provoking the menſes, and bringing down the after- 


waters for gangrenes: it is alſo ſuppaſed to have ſome alexi- 


The long-rooted, ari/tolochia longa, likewiſe grows in Langue- 8 


Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral other kinds of ariſtolochia, in 


againſt the bites of venomous beaſts, in malignant fevers, 


The philoſopher from whom the denomination ariſes was the 5 
fon of Nicomachus, phyſician of Amyntas king of Macedo- 


Repairing afterwards to the court of king Philip; at his re- 
turn he found, that Xenocrates, during his abſence, had put 


named from his conſtantly attending on Alexander at his reco- 
very from an illneſs, and diſcourſing with him as he walked about. 


which led him to deſtroy the wings of all the philoſophers 


and the fifth to metaphyſics. In all which, as there are 


ats to poetry, rhetoric, and the paſſions; ſo there are others, 
in the . parts, which the improvements of later ages have 


ARISTOTELIAN Philoſophy, the philoſophy taught by Ariſtotle, N 
The Ariftotelian is otherwiſe. called the peripatetic- philoſo- 


called Peripatetics. See ARISTOTELIAN, and \P&RIPA- | 


the efforts of the Car- 


1 
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The prificigtes" of Ariſtotle's philoſophy 
- are- chiefly | 
docs of Phyſical Auſcultation; 'quonar axpecier, belonging 


1E AH 5 


aid down in the four books de Cœle; the eight 
hyſics, than to phyſics.— Lo give 


rather to logics, or me 


an idea, then, of Ariſbotelianiſm, the my ſyſtem of many 
Phi 


ages; and ſhew Ariſtotle's: method 


cannot do better than produce a ſpecimen of that work. 


_ Thoſe four books he intitules, de Cle, =+p: Ovpays, | becauſe 


* Y LS. 4 


en 


1 an ee 
+, thagoras, comprehends all: now!the world is the 
+ "of all bodies; therefore the world is perfect. 


As that all natural bodies have of themſelyes a power of move- 
3 a | $3 4h | . kw 7 348, Bos ith Ge . circular " or © 
ing: that all local motion is either rectil inear, circular, 


the heavens are the chief of the ſimple bodies he treats of. 
ing, that the world is perfect; which' he 
es, ſays he, have three dimenſions; they 
the number three, 2 to Py- 

emblage 


. 
x 
2 


In the ſecond chapter, he lays down certain peripatetic axioms; 


. compoſed af the two: that all ſimple motions are reducible 


© to three, the motion of the centre, the motion towards the | 


centre, and the motion about the centre: that all bodies are 


_ Either ſimple or compounded; ſimple are thoſe which have 


ſome power within themſelves, whereby they move, as fire, 


earth, Ec. compound are ſuch as receive their motion from 


_ thoſe others whereof they are compounded, - 
From th 


© TEST 7 | 


o - 8 


From. theſe principles he draws ſeveral. conſequences. —A Cir- 
cular motion, ſays he, is a ſimple motion : but the heavens 


moye in a circle; therefore. the motion of the heavens is ſun- 


. 4, e. to a body which moves by its own power. Therefore the 


which move in right lines. This propoſition he likewiſe 

proves by another argument, thus—There are two kinds of | 
motions, the one natural, the other violent; the circular mo- 
tion of the heavens, therefore, is either the one, or the 
- Other: if it be natural, the heaven is a ſimple body diſtinct | 
from the four elements, ſince the elements do not move circu- 
_ larly in their natural motion: if the circular motion be 


- 


be ſome of the elements, as fire, or ſomething elſe: but et, & 5 
8 any of the elements; e. er. it cannot de] four rules. See theſe rules under their ſeveral heads, Ab- 


| fire; for, if it were, the motion of fire being. ie I» 


one circul: 
poſſible. Again; if the heaven be any other thing, which does 


ple: but a ſample motion can only belong to à funple body; 
heavens are a ſimple body, diſtinct from the four elements, 


contrary to the nature of heaven, either that heaven muſt 


heaven cannot be 


., upwards, the heavens would have two contrary motions, the 


circular, the other from below upwards, which is im- 


Hot move circularly of its own nature, it will have ſome other 


natural motion, which likewiſe is impoſfible; for if it move | 
naturally 7 upwards, it well be either fi 


from below upwards, it will be either fire or air; 


RY if from above downwards, it will be water or earth; ergo, 
A third argument is this. The firſt and moſt perfect 
of all ſimple motions muſt be that of a ſimple body; eſpe- 


_ cially that of the firſt and moſt of all ſimple bodies: 
but the circular motion is the firſt and moſt perfect of all | 


ſimple motions, becauſe every circular line is perfect, and 


; no right line is ſo: for if it be finite, ſomething may be added 
to it; if infinite, it is not want 
and things are only perfect when they are ended. There- 


becauſe it wants -an end, 


fore, the circular motion is the firſt and moſt perfect of all 


motions ; and therefore. a body which moves circularly is 


ſimple, and the firſt and moſt divine of ſimple bodies. His 


_ fourth argument is—That all motion is either natural or 
not; and every motion which is not natural to ſome bodies, 


zs natural to others: now the circular motion is not natural 
to the four elements; there muſt, therefore, be ſome ſimple 
body to which it is natural: therefore the heaven, which 


. as much more perſect than they, as it is more remote. Such 
Fee . ( . ͤVT, —⅜ n Rag nd i, 
tible, and immutable; and the reaſons Arithmetic, under its preſent ſtate, is variouſly. divided, into 


moves circularhy, is 2 ſimple body, diſtinct from the four 
5 clemens, Lali 

Violent to any boc 
is one of the moſt ſimple and perfect; if it be not, it is 


„the circular motion is either natural or 
any body; if it be natural, it is evident this body 


ſtrange this motion ſhould. laſt for ever. From all theſe ar- 


. -Eumeats, .therefore, it follows, that there is ſome body di- 
ttinct from the cireumambient ones, and which is of a nature 


1 
4 


Ik! bat they are the abode of the gods, that no perſon has ever 


© obſerved any alterations in them, Ec. 


. LN 
. 


ER nature, if there were any other earth beſide ours, 
it wo 


motion has no contrary: in the fifth, that bodies are not 


infinite: in the faxth, chat the elements are. not infinite: in 


the eighth, he ſhews that there are not ſeveral worlds of the 
d, by this very good argument; that as earth is 


fall upon our heads, our earth being the centre, to 


which all heavy bodies tend. In the ninth, be. proves it im- 
poffible, that there ſhould be ſeveral worlds, becauſe if there 
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were any body above the heavens, it moſt be either ſimple 


or campaund, in a natural or violent ſtate; none of which 
is pothble, for reaſons which he draws from the three kinds of 


motions above - mentioned. In the tenth, he maintains, that 
the world is eternal, becauſe it is impoſſible it ſhould have 


had any beginning, and becauſe it endures for ever. He em- 
enth in explaining the notion of incorruptibi- 


2 and in the twelfth, endeavours to ſhew, that the world 
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135 incortuptible, becauſe it could not have any beginning, l 


becauſe it endures for ever: all things, ſays he, ſubſiſt either 
during a finite, or an infinite ſpace: but what is only infinite 
one Way, is neither finite nor infinite; therefore nothing can 


ſubſiſt in this manner. 


teticiſm ſufficient; otherwiſe it had been aff to have given 

him his fill. If he requires more, let him 

the articles PRINCiPLE, ELEMENT, Foxx, Quarrry, 
- ACCIDENT, SYMPATHY, Fuca Vacui, AN rIpERRI- 
- STASIS, Cc. We dad ee 
It were needleſs to point out the particular defects in the ſhe. 
cimen here laid down: it is eaſy to obſerve, that the princi- 
1 ples are moſt of them falſe vey impertinent, and the reaſon. 
| ings abſurd and inconcluſive ; but that the greateſt part has no 


| - diſtinct meaning at all. 
| ing, of him who was called the. genius of nature, the prince 
of philoſophers, Ariſtotle. —Yet ſuch was his authority, for 
many ages, in the ſchools, that when a difputant quoted a pa- 
ſtage from him, his opponent durſt not ſay tranſeat, but muſt 
ors deny the paſſage, or reconcile it to his own cauſe, /id. 
DT „ ONE 
ARISTOTELICA Rota. See the article RorA. FE 
ARITHMETIC, AriTHMETICA, the Art of num- 
bering; or, that part of mathematics, which conſiders 
the powers and properties of numbers, and teaches how 
| io, compute or calculate truly, and with expedition and 
caſe. - -3' bs $1 N | nds r 
Some authors chooſe to define arithmetic, the ſcience of diſcrete 
quantity, | : 


of addition, ſubtraction, multiplication; and diviſion, 

It is true, for the facilitating and expediting of computations, 
*,- mercantile, aſtronomical, c. divers other uſeful rules have 
| been contrived; as,, the rules of proportion, 'of alligation, 
of falſe poſition, extraction of ſquare and cube roots, pro- 


and tret, &c.—But theſe are only applications of the firſt 


%% „ 1 
. We have very little intelligence about the origin and 
invention of arithmetic: hiſtory neither fixes the author, 
nor the time. — In all probability, however, it muſt 
have taken its riſe from the introduction of com- 
merce; and conſequently it ſhould be of Tyrian inven- 
— ont ty CöCͤĩ ² Tis 3 
From Aſia it paſſed into Egypt (Joſephus | ſays, - | 
means of Abraham). Here it On greatly _ 
and improved; inſomuch that a large part of the Egy- 
ptian phi loſophy and theology ſeems to have turned alto- 
* upon numbers. Hence thoſe wonders related 
four, &c. 5 | | N 8 

In effect, Kircher, in his Oedip. Agypt. Tom. II. p. 2. ſhews, 
that the Egyptians explained every thing by numbers; Py- 
thagoras himſelf affirming, that the nature of numbers goes 
through the whole univerſe; and that the knowlege of num 
bers is the knowlege of the Deity; | 
From Egypt arithmetic was tranſmitted to the Greeks, who 
handed it forward, with great improvements, which it had 
received by the computations of their aſtronomers, to the 
Romans; from whom it came to us. | 
The antient «arithmetic, ' however, fell 


far ſhort of that 
of the moderns: moſt of what they did was to conſider 


4 


of the antient arithmetic, written in Greek, by Pſellus, 
in the ninth century from our Saviour, was given us 
in Latin by Xylander, in 1556. A more ample. work 
of the ſane kind was written by Jordanus, in the year 
1200. publiſned with a comment by Faber Stapulenſis 
un 
different kinds; theoretical, practical, inftrumental, logaritbni- 
cal, numerous, ſpecious, decimal, dynamical, tetraftyeal, dus: 
| err en e chin e i ee 
Theoretical ARITHMETIC' is the ſcience of the properties, re- 


reaſons and demonſtrations of the ſeveral rule. 
Euclid furniſhes a theoretical arithmetic, in the ſeventh, eighth, 
and ninth books of his elements. Barlaamus Monachus has 
alſo given a theory for demonſtrating the common operations, 
both, in integers, and broken numbers, in his Legi/tica, pub- 
--liſhed in Latin by J. Chambers, an Engliſhman, in 1600.— 
To vrhich may be added Lucas de Burgo, who, in an Italian 
treatiſe publiſhed in 1523. gives the ſeveral diviſions, of num- 
bers from Nicomachus, and their properties from Euclid; 


; of roots, Eee >: Ek "W877 3 1h Or; IO ELD 

Practical ARITHMETIC is the art of numbering or compute- 

wn; ing that is, from certain numbers given, 2 certain 
others, whole relation to the former is known, ” As 


, 


The reader, we are of opinion, will find this taſte of peripa. | 


ave recourſe to 


Such is the philoſophy; and ſuch the method of philoſophize. 


Arithmetic conſiſts chiefly in the. four great rules or operations | 


| greſſion, fellowſhip, intereſt, barter; rebate, redu Qion, tare f 


the various diviſions of numbers; as appears from the trea- - 
|; tiſes of Nicomachus, written in the third century of 


lations, &c. of numbers, conſidered abſtractedly ; with the 
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wich the algorithm; both in integers,” fractions, extradtions 
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Infirumental ARITHMETIC is that, where the common rules 


if a number be required equal to two given numbers 

The firſt intire body of practical arithnstic, was given by 
| Nur. Fartaglin à Venetian, in 1556. confiſting of two books; 
the former, the application of arithmetic to civil uſes z the 
latter, the ds of algebra. Something had been done 
before by Stifelius, in 1544. where we have ſeveral parti 


concerning the application of irrationals, coſſics, &c.| 


| no-where elſe to be met withal. VE | 
Weomit other mere practical authors, which have come ſince, 
the number whereof is almoſt infinite; as Gemma Friſius, 


Metius, Clavlus, Ramus, Buckley, Diggs, Record, Wingate, | Political AxIrHME Ie is the application of arithmetic to poli- 


Cocker, Leybourn, Ee. i | 
The theory of arithmetic is joined with the practice, and even 
improved in ſeveral parts, by Maurolycus in his Opuſcula 
Mathematica, 1575. Heneſchius in his Arithmetica Perfecta, 
1609. where the demonſtrations are all reduced into the 
form of ſyllogiſms; and Taquet in his Theoria & Praxis 
Arithmetices, 1704- | f 
Harmonical ARITHMETIC. 


1 


See HARMONICAL. 


are performed by means of inſtruments contrived for eaſe and 
diſpatch; ſuch: are ſeveral ſorts of ſcales, and ſliding- rules; 
ſuch, more particularly, are Napier's bones, deſcribed under 


cially with regard to practice; inaſmuch as the numbers 
may be much more compendiouſly expreſſed by decadal arithe 
 metic, than by either of them. © _ "a 
Vulgar ARITHMETIC is that converſant about integers and vul- 
gar fractions, 585 
Sexageſimal, or Sexagernary RI T HME TIC, is that which 
"ag by ſixties; or the doctrine of ſexageſimal fra- 
Sam. R ber has invented a kind of ſexagenal rods, infimi- 
tation eper's bones, by means whereof the ſexagenary 
arithmetic is n i | 
tical ſubjects; as, the ſtrength and revenues of princes, num- 
ber of inhabitants, births, burials, &c. See PoLiTiICAaL 
Arithmetic. — Hither alſo may be referred the doctrine of 
CHANCES, Gaminc, &c. _ WE 3 
ARITHMETIC of 2 is the method of ſumming up a ſeries 
of numbers conſiſting of infinite terms; or of finding the 
 ratio's thereof. 8 
This method was firſt invented by Dr. Wallis; as appears 
from his Opera mathematica, where he ſhews its uſe in geo- 
metry, in finding the areas of ſuperficies, and the contents 
of ſolids, and their proportions.— But the method of flu- | 
ions, which is an univerſal arithmetic of infinites, performs 


their proper article: Sir Sam. Morland's inſtrument, the de- 


_ ſcription whereof was publiſhed by himſelf, in 1666. that of the former will not reach. 


M. Leibnitz, deſcribed in the Miſcellan. Berolin. and that o 
_ Polenus publiſhed in the Venetian Miſcellany, 1709.—To 
theſe may be added, = „ | 
Logarithmetical ARITHMETIC, performed by tables of loga- 
The beſt piece on this ſubje& is Hen. Brigg's Arithmetica 
Logarithmica, 1624. | : 1 
To this head may alſo be added, the univerſal arithmetical 
tables of Proſthaphereſes, publiſhed in 1610. by Herwart ab 
Hohenburg; whereby multiplication is eaſily and accurately 
8 by addition, and diviſion by ſubtraction. 
The Chineſe have little regard to any rules in their calcula- 
tions; inſtead of which, they uſe an inſtrument made of a 
little plate, a foot and half long, acroſs which are fitted ten 


or twelve iron wires, on which are ſtrung little round balls. 
| By drawing theſe. together, and diſperſing them again one| 
e 


which we do by counters; but with ſo much eaſe and readi- 
_ neſs, that they will keep pace with a man reading a book o 
. account, let him make what expedition he can; and at the 
end the operation is found done; and they have their way of 
_ proving it. Le Comte. 1 | | 


r another, they count, ſomewhat after the manner 3 


Logiſtical ARITHMETIC. See the artide LoGtsricat. = | 
0 


Numerous ARITHMETIC, is that which gives the calculus 
numbers, or indeterminate quantities; and is performed by 
the common numeral, or Arabic characters. | | 
Spectous ARITHMETIC is that which gives the calculus of quan- 
tities; uſing letters of the alphabet inſtead of figures, to de- 
note the quantitie. . | 
Specious arithmetic coincides with what we uſually call alge- 
bra, or literal arithmetic. © 7 5 5 


Dr. Wallis has joined the numeral with the literal calculus;| 


and by means hereof, demonſtrated the rules of fractions, 
proportions, extractions of roots, &c, A compendium of 

' - which is given by Dr. Wells, under the title of Elementa 
Arithmetice, An. 1698. | EP 
Decimal ARITHMETIC is that performed by a ſeries of ten cha- 


_raQters, ſo that the progreſſion is from 10 to 10. 


Such is the common arithmetic among us, which makes uſe] other 
of the ten Arabic figures, o, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 93| 


. after which we begin 10, 11, 12, Cc. 


This method of computation is not very antient, being ut-“ 


terly unknown to the Greeks and Romans. It was introduced 
into Europe by Gerbert, who was afterwards pope, under the 


name of Sylveſter II. who borrowed it from the Moors of 


Spain, No doubt it took its origin from the ten =, wr 
the hands, which were made uſe of in computations before 
arithmetic was brought into an art. 70 N 


The eaſtern miſſionaries aſſure us, that to this day the Indians 
ers, without any 


are very expert at computing on their f 
uſe of pen and ink, Let. Edif. & Cur.—Add, that the natives 


of Peru, who do all by the different gement of grains 


of maiſe, out- do any European, boch for ſureneſs and diſpatch, 


f hundred workmen, built Hiero's great ſhip in one year 


all this much eaſter; and multitudes of other things, which 
ARITHMETIC of Rationals and Irrationals. See RATIONAL, 


C. | 
ARITHMETICAL Complement of a logarithm, is what the 
logarithm wants of 10.0000000. | | | 
Thus the arithmetical oomplement of 7 :1079054,is 2, 8920946; 
where each figure but the laſt is ſubtracted from q; and that 


from 10. "13, i 
ARITHMETICAL Medium or Mean. Mr DIUnn. 
ARITHMETICAL Progreſſion, Gee f PROGRESSION. 
ARITHMETICAL Proportion. PROPORTION. 
ARITHMETICAL Ratio. RaT10. 


ARITHMOMANCY *, - Apriuouarraz, a kind of divina- 
tion, or method of foretelling future events, by means of 
* The word is compounded of apps, number, and uay]zue, 
The geratr atria, which makes the firſt ſpecies of the Jewiſh 
cabbala, is a ſort of  arithmomancy. See GEMATRIA. 
ARK, or ARC, arcus, in geometry, aſtronomy, &c. See 
ARCH. | tte 
ARK, ARCA, in the ſcripture- language, denotes a kind of 
os bl Wo br Ns eee 
veral ſpecies of animals from the deluge. - B'S. 
The @r# has afforded ſeveral points of curious inquiry among 
the critics and naturaliſts, relating to its form, capacity, 
© > Paine time of building, place of reſting after the flood, 


c. | . 

Moab is computed to have been an hundred years in building 
the ark; v:z. from the year of the world 15 Sf; to the flood, 
which happened in the year 1656. at leaſt, this is the com- 
mon opinion of the learned. Origen, lib. iv. contra Cel/. 
St. Auſtin, de Civit. Dei, lib. xv. c. 27. and contra Fauſt. 
lib. xii. c. 18. and in his Queſt. on Gen. v. and xxiii. Rupert 
lib. iv. in Gen. xx. aſſert as much; and are followed by Sa- 
lian, Torniel, Spondeus, Pelletier, c. 
Yet.Beroſus affirms, that Noah only began to build the art 
era e years before the flood: Salomon Jarchi, on the 

„ will have it to have been an hundred and twenty 
years in bullding, and Tanchuma only fifty-two. See the 
texts, Gen. vi. Sc. 3 
Fa. Fournier, in his Hydregraphy, gives into the opinion of 
the fathers; noting, that the hands e 4% 5 were only 
Noah and his three ſons. To this purpoſe he es the in- 
ſtance of Archias of Corinth, who, with the help of l | 

. ng 

that Noah's eldeſt ſon was not born till about the time when 

the art was begun, and the younger after; ſo that it was 2 

long time ere they could do their father any ſervice —How- 

ever, for ſo large a building, a prodigious number of trees 
muſt have been required, which would employ a great num 
ber of workmen to fell and hew, were it poſſible for three 


men to have lain them? 


with all his rules. | ; 


Decimal Arithmetic is alſo uſed for. the docttine of decimal|- 
Da | rine of 


Binary, or Dyadic Aung rie is that, wherein only two 
figures, unity, or 1, and o, are uſed. See BinARY Arith- 


metic. 5 | ; | 
M. Dangjeourtz in the Miſcell. Berol. gives us a ſpecimen 


the uſe hereof in arithmetical progreſſions; where he ſhews; | 
that the laws of progreſſion may be eaſier diſcovered here- 
% * in any other method where more characters are] ' 


uſed. | | 3 1 
Taractie ARITHMETIC is that, wherein only the figures 1, 2, 


o + are uſed. 9 —© |; 


We have a treatiſe of this arithmetic, by Erhard Weigel; but]. us an ee; 
„ both binary, and this, are little better than curioſities, eſpe- - that the 8 of Egypt and Syria built whole flects thereof, 
5 ; urns, : 2 m Fe. 15 5 : . | | 9 g 


Vo. I. Ne 12, CHAN5. 


The wood whereof the ark was built, is called ingenpture 
DIY, et/e gopher, gopher wood: and in the LX X. £vv@ 


. _ T«Tpa yore, iquare timbers. Onkelos and Jonathan render 
gopher by 9755 kedros, cedar: St. Jerom, in the yul-- 
te, by ligna levigata, planed wood; and elſewhere, Aena 
' bituminata, 9. d. pitched woods. Kimkhi tranſlates it, wa 
moſt proper to float; Vatable, light wood, which ſwims in 
the water without - corrupting ;... Junius, Tremellius, and 
Buxtorf, a kind of cedar, by the Greeks called udp; 
Avenarius and Munſter, pine ; Fuller and Bochart, oypreſs ; 
| others, fir; Caſtalio, turpentine, &c.—Pelletier prefers the 
opinion of thoſe who hold the ark made of cedar : his rea- 
ſons are, the incorruptibility of that wood; the great plenty 


US relate, | 


thereof in Aſia, whence Herodotus. and Theophraſtu: 


— 
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In eu of deal; and the common tradition throughout the] for one ox orie day.—Now it appears that the ſecond ftory 'þ 
| © Eaſt imports, that the art is preſerved intire to this day on] contained 150000 folid cubits; which, divided between tw, tt 
mount Ararat. 8 . 53 . 3 | hundred and fix oxen, will afford each more hay by two el 
The dimenſions of the art, as delivered by Moſes, are three} thirds, than he can eat in a year. | | 
hundred cubits in length, fifty in breadth,” and thirty in| , Biſhop Wilkins computes all the catnivotous animals equi- th 
height ; which, compared with the great nümber of things valent, as to the bulk of their bodies, and their food, to T 
it-was to contain, ſeems to many to have been too ſcanty. twenty-ſeven wolves; and all the reſt to tio hundred m 
d hence an ent has been drawn againſt the authority and eighty beeves: For the former he allows 1825 ſheey, m 
ot - the relation. Celfus long ago laughed At it, calling it and for the latter 109500 cubits of hay: all which wil 
xCa]op axnoxd)oyy the abſurd ark. Te folve this diffcu ty, be eaſily contained in the two firſt ſtories; and a deal of | 
many, both of the antient fathers, and later critics, have been] room to ſpare.—As' to the third ſtory, nobody doubts of w 
put to very miſerable ſhifts. Origen, St: Auguſtine, and] its being ſufficient for the fowls, with Noah, his ſons and Of 
| others, maintain, that by the cubits here ſpoken of, we are to daughters. 5 | 5 bo 
underſtand the Egyptian etrical cubit, equal; according Upon the whole, the learned biſhop remarks, that 6f the br 
to them, to fix — cubits, or nine feet: But the truth is, two, it appears much more difficult to. aſſign a numbet and AR 
it does not 2 there ever was any ſuch meaſure as a bulk of neceſſary things to anſwer the capacity of the ark, ri 
geometrical cubit, either among Egyptians, or Jews. — Others than to find ſufficient room for the ſeveral ſpecies of animals Itz 
account for it, by aſſerting the ire of mankind, in the already known to have been there. — This he attributes to the G 
flirt ages, to have been much greater than in our days; and, imperfection of our lifts of animals, eſpecially thoſe of the po 
Tonſequently, the cubit, which is taken froni a part of the} unknown parts of the earth; adding, that the moſt expert Ar 
* 2 proportionably larger. But this d6&s not avail,, mathematician, at this day, could not aſſign the proportions cu 
ſince the ſame reaſon will infer-an equal augmentation of the] of a veſſel better accommodated to the purpoſe, than is pla 
| fize of other animals. —Others ſuppoſe the ſacred cubit here] here done; and hence finally concludes, that © the Capacity N 
fpoken of, which was a hand's breadth longer than the Grit * of the ark, which had been made an objection againſt Scrip- the 
one; but this only affords a ſmall: ſupply ; beſide, that the] © ture; ought to be eſteemed a confirmation of its divine Tec 
ſacred cubit does not appear to have been ever uſed, except authority; ſince, in thoſe ruder ages, men, Being lefs vetſed CC 
in ſacred edifices, as the temple and tabernacle. | I qu uin arts and philoſophy, were more obnoxious to vulgar Tl 
This difficulty is much better ſolved by Buteo and Kircher, * prejudices than now; fo that had it been an human in- aft 
wherein, ſuppoſing the common cubit of a foot and a half,, © vention, it would have been contrived according to thoſe ſec 
5 — prove geometrically, that the ark was abundantly] * wild apprehenſions which atiſe from a confuſed and general Th 
_ - ſufficient for all the animals ſuppoſed to be lodged therein. —| view of things; as much too big, as it has been repre- be 
Snellius computes the art to have been above half an acre] * fented too little? | die 
in area: Cuneus, Buteo, and others, have alſo calculated| ARK of the Covenant, 1n Scripture, denotes a kind of theſt; por 
the capacity of the arł. Dr. Arbuthnot computes it to have] wherein; by God's command, Exod. xxv. 16. were kept ARM 
been 81062 tuns.—Father Lamy ſhews, that it was an] the two tables of ſtone, whereon God had engraver the ten AR 
hundred and ten feet longer than the church of St. Mary, commandments, given to Moſes on the mount, and held in AR M 
at Paris, and fixty-four feet narrower ; to which his Engliſh] high veneration among the Hebrews; Wb whi 
_ trariſlator adds, that it muſt have been longer than St. Paul's | The art was tepoſited in the holieſt place of the taber- Alf 
church, in London, from weſt to eaſt, broader than that nacle. —It was taken by the Philiſtines; and detained twenty; yan 
Church is high in the inſide, and about, fifty-four feet in| ſome ſay forty, years, at Kirjath Jearim ; but the people be- bar 
. height, of our-meaſure. - © | + I ing afflicted with emrods on account of it, afterwatds re- the 
The things contained in it were, beſides eight perſons off turned it with divers preſents. It was afterwards placed in of t 
" Noah's family, one pair of every - ſpecies of unclean ani-| the temple. W | | lind 
mals, and ſeven pair of every ſpecies of clean animals, with] Joſephus deſcribes it as five palms long, three broad, and as Tard. 
pfroviſions fot them all, during the whole year. The former —_ high; the wood, both withinſide and without, was un, 
ö — at firſt yiewz almoſt infinite; but if we come to a] lined with plates of gold, and fitted with golden hinges, — a 
_ calculus, the number of ſpecies. of animals will be found| The lid, or covering of the ark, was called the propitratory, ord: 
much ſmaller than is generally imagined, not amounting to over which were two figures placed, called Cherubim, a kind difti 
nan hundred ſpecies of quadrupeds, nor two hundred of birds; of ſpirits, with wings of a peculiar form, never ſeen but by "Tis 
out of which, in this caſe, ate to be excepted ſuch animals| | Moſes before the throne of God. It may be added, that = 
zs can live in the water.—Zool uſually reckon but an] - ſome critics take the word cherub, , to be only a 150 
hundred and ſeventy ſpecies in all; and biſhop Wilkins ſhews,| tranſpoſition of the Hebrew letters of the word I), rechub, Dr a 
hat only ſeventy-two of the quadruped kind needed a place] chariot; and, that by the cherubim being placed over the othe 
%% OLED , PRONE, art, we are only to undefſtand, that the ark was a ſort of load 
By the deſcription Moſes gives of the art, it appears to have] chariot, on which God fat. 35 a thin 
been divided into three ſtories, each ten cubits, on fiſteen feet] The Jews, to this day, have a kind of ar# in their ſyn- ol! 
- high: anditis agreed on, as moſt probable,. that the loweſt] agogues,” wherein their ſacred books are repoſited, in imita- he 
ſtory was deſtined for the beaſts, the middle for the food, | tion of the antient art of the covenant. — This they call para 
| and the upper for the birds, with Noah, and his family ;| aron. Leo of Modena gives a deſcription thereof in his ac- of a 
 _ each ftory being ſubdivided into different apartments, ſtalls count of the Cu/toms and Ceremonies of theſe of his Nation: neſs 
Sc. — Though Joſephus, Philo, and other commentators, add] The Jews, ſays he, in the eaſtern fide of all their fyn- will 
a kind of fourth ſtory, under all the reſt ; being, as-it were, ago es, have an ark, or armory, called æron; in memory Roni 
the hold of the veſſel, to contain the ballaſt, and receive the of the ark of the covenant. In this are preſerved the five whe, 
filth and faces of ſo many animals. _ + | © books of Moſes, written on vellum, with ink made on pur- tim 
Drexelius makes three hundred apartments; father Fournier} poſe, &c, e ee ee e | ble { 
three hundred thirty-three; the anonymous author of the Tertullian calls this art, Armarium Fudiacum; whence the The 
TO on Geneſis, four hundred; Buteo, Temporarius,| phraſe, to be in the armory of the ſynagogue, q. d. in the num- faſte 
Arias Montanus, Hoſtus, Wilkins, Lamy, and others, ſup- ber of canonical writings. M bag, eg of th 
poſe as many partitions as there were different ſorts of ani-|A RM, brachium, a part of the human body, terminating at the « 
mals. Pelletier only makes ſeventy-two, v:z. thirty-ſix for one end in the ſhoulder, and at the other in the hand. Kirc 
_ © the birds, and as many for the beaſts: his reaſon is, that if, Among phyſicians and anatomiſts, Arm only. includes that to 41 
we ſuppoſe a greater number, as three hundred thirty-three, part between the ſhoulder and the elbow; the reſt, from the pole 
or four hundred, each of the eight perſons in the art muſt] elbow to the wriſt, being taken into the greater hand; by gl 
Have had thirty-ſeven, forty-one, or fifty ſtalls to attend and others called the fore-arm. See Han. ' r the 
dleanſe daily, which he thinks impoſſible. But there is not The arm, in this latter acceptation, has only one large bone, do, 
much in this; to diminiſh the number of ſtalls, without a di- called the humerus, or ſhoulder-bone. See Huuzkxbs. ARM. 
minution of the animals, is vain; it being, perhaps, more] It has five ſorts of motions, which are effected by five pair to di 
difficult to take care of three hundred animals in ſeventy-two| of muſcles; - upwards,” by the deltoides, ſupraſpinatus, and ARMA 
Malls, than in three hundred. _ I | coracobrachialis; do s, by the teres, rotundus major, Ea 
Buteo computes, that all the animals contained in the ark and latiſſimus dorſi; forwards, by the pectoralis; backwards, en. 
could not be equal to five hundred horſes; he even re- by the infraſpinatus; and, circularly, by the tranſverſalis, ſub- A 
Auces the whole to the dimenſions of fifty-ſix-pair of oxen.] ſcapularis, and infraſpinatus. See each muſcle deſcribed un- confi 
Father Lamy it to ſixty-four pair, or an hundred] der its proper article. * 7 2 ARM 4 
and twenty-eight oxen; ſo that ſuppoſing one ox equal] The other part conſiſts of two bones, called focils ; viz. the emols 
dd two horſes, if the art had room for two hundred fiſty- radius, and cubitus, or ulna, %% IS oe Bi 
. tix horſes, there muſt have been room for all the animals.] The muſcles whereby this part is moved, are the biceps, man 
Hut the ſame author demonſtrates, that one floor of it would brachiæus internus, gemellus, brachiæus externus, anconæus, ARM, 
ſuffice for five hundred horſes, allowing nine ſquare feet to] pronator radii teres, and quadratus; ſupinator longus, ane - Vided 
J PE 140 III brevis.—Sec each in its place. The uſual venæſections are fervic 
As to the food in the ſecond ſtory, it is obſerved by Buteo| in the arm. | 1 e ARM. 
from Columella, that thirty or forty pounds of hay ordina- Anu, in the manage, is applied to a horſe, when he endea- reve 
klly ſuffices an ox for à day; and chat a ſolid cubit of hay,| vours to defend himſelf againſt the bit; to prevent obeying, I ARM. 
us uſually preſſed down in our bay-racks, weighs * or — checked thereby) . a ſyr 
- * "Pounds; A horſe is ſaid to arm hin 62h 


that a ſquare cubit of hay is more than enough 


7 
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is ſaid to arm 
| 4 — with his lips, and deadens the preſſure of the bit. — 


Fer arming againſt the bit, the remedy is, to have a 
Ax M is alſo uſed. in geography for a branch of a ſea, or 


8 rus. : 
Nadi gardeners, arm is ſometimes uſed in reſpect of cu- 


lants. | ; | 
A . M is alſo uſed figuratively for power. —The ſecular arm is 
the lay or temporal authority of a ſecular judge ; to which 


power. | | 3 
ARM, in the military art, heraldry, &c. See Ax Ms and 


ARM, in the ſea- lan 


of the bar ſhould catch intõ any honey-combs within the cy- 


Yard-ARM, See the article YARD; F 
ARM, in reſpect of the magnet.—A load-ſtone is ſaid to be 


ARM A dure, to give arms, in ſome antient charters, ſigniſies 


Akma deponere, to lay down arms, was a puniſhment antiently 
injoined when a man had committed an offence. - Leg.| 


ARMA mufare, g. d. to change arms, was a Ceremony uſed to 
ARMA moluta were ſharp weapons ; Fleta calls them Arma 
ANA reverſata, inverted arms, was a puniſhment when a 


ARM 


Thi uently happens in thick-lipped horſes.— The re- 
har 1 b . a 83 forged with a canon or catch- 


a falcon, armed, or, &c, - 


wo, pw | 

A R | | | 

; mY FF 
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a 3. : = þ „ - 3 | VV : Ms . „„ 
„bead, and bends his neck, ſo as to reſt the branches of} are ſaid to have been cured at.a diſtance, by only dreſſing the 
the bridle n- his briſket; in order to withſtand the ; OP! 1 ; 
effort of the bit, and d his bars, and his mouth, _ [ARM D, in the Se So See A XM. 
Hef with the Tips, when he covers ARMED, in heraldry, is uſed 
prey, when their teeth, horns, feet, beak, talons, or tuſks, 
are of a different colour from ih 


weapon. See SYMPATHETIC, 


in reſpect of beaſts and birds of 
e reſt.— He bears a cock, or 


- 


uh, broader near the bankers than at the place of its ARMENIAN “ Bal, Bolus Arminia, a fatty medicinal 


| 


reſſure, or reſt upon the bars. 


den ball covered «with velvet, or other matter, put 
on his chaul; which will ſo preſs him between the jaw- 


bones, as to prevent his bringing his head ſo near his- 


breaſt. 


rv er. . 2 FE : | 5 ; 
Italy and Sicily are only parted by an arm of the ſea.—St.| 
George's arm, in the Mediterranean, is the Thracian Boſ-| 


cumbers and melons, in the ſame ſenſe as branch, of other 


recourſe is had for the execution of the ſentences paſſed by 
eccleſiaſtical judges. „ 

The church ſheds no blood : even the judges of inquiſition, 
after they have found the perſon guilty, ſurrender him to the 
ſecular arm. | | * 

The council of Antioch, held in 341. decrees, that recourſe 
be had to the ſecular arm to repreſs thoſe who refuſe obe- 
dience to the church: for ſecular arm, they here uſe exterior 


ARMOUR. —_ „ 

,—A ſhip is ſaid to be armed, 
when fitted out, and provided, in all reſpects, for war. 
Alſo, a croſs-bar-ſhot is ſaid to be armed, when ſome rope-| 
yarn, or the like; is rolled round about one end of the iron 
bar which runs through the ſhot, both that the ſhot may be 
the better rammed down into the gun, and leſt the ſharp end 


linder of the piece: 


armed, when it is capped, caſed, or ſet in iron or ſteel; in 


order to make it take up the greater weight; and alſo to| 


diſtinguiſh readily its poles. 


'Tis ſurprſing, that a little iron faſtened to the poles of af R 
magnet ſhould fo vaſtly improve its force, as to render it 


150 times ſtronger than when naked. Mr. Butterfield told 
Dr. Liſter, that ſome load-ſtones would gain much more, and 
others vaſtly leſs, by arming; than one would expeR.--A ſtrong 
load-ſtone ought to have thick irons, and a weak one but 


thin ones: ſo that a ſtone may be eaſily overſhod. Lift. | | e di ih 
| | : lapis Armenus is ſofter, and inſtead of ſparks of gold, is often 


ourn. to Paris. , 

he uſual armour of a loadſtone; in form of a right-angled 
parallelepipedon, conſiſts of two thin pieces of ſteel or iron, 
of a ſquare figure, and a thickneſs proportionable to the good- 
neſs of the ſtone: if a weak ſtone have a ſtrong armour, it 
will produce no effect; and if the armour. of a ſtrong load- 
ſtone be too thin, its effect will not be ſo conſiderable as 


country antiently inhabited by them. 
The 1 1 / 


kind of earth, of three kinds; white, yellow, and red; the 
laſt is the moſt eſteemed; it is of conſiderable uſe as an ab- 
forbent, aſtringent, and vulnerary. 


It takes the denomination, Armenian, ex Tys Appeyiers BwAng, 
becauſe brought chiefly out of Armenia, and the neighbour- 
ing countries, | | | 


The Armenian bole is frequently found in the ſhop-medicines 
preſcribed internally againſt diarrhœas, dyſenteries, hæmor- 
rhages, catarrhs, and all defluxions: externally it is uſed in 
N plaſters, for luxations of the joints, c. See 
Supplement, article ARMENIAN BOLE. | 


RMENIANS, in relpe&t of religion, a ſeQ, or diviſion 
among the eaſtern Chriſtians; thus called from Armenia, the 


menians, ſince the conqueſt of their country by Scha 


Abas, king of Perſia, have had no fixed place of habitation, | 
but are diſperſed in divers parts of Perſia, Turky, and Tar- 
tary, and even ſome parts of Europe, e 

Their chief employment is merchandize, in which they excel. 
— The cardinal de Richelieu, we are told, had a deſign to 
make an eſtabliſhment of them in France, for promoting the 


Poland. 


commerce of that country. jn. | 

With regard to religion, there ate two kinds of Armenians ; 
the one catholics, and ſubject to the pope, having a patriach 
in Perſia, and another in Poland. The other make a pecu- 


liar ſe, having two patriarchs in Natolia. * They have their 


\ 


printing-houſe at Marſeilles. 


FE 


The Armeniansare generally accuſedof beingof the ſet of Mo- 


- nophyſites, and only allowing of one nature in Jeſus Chriſt. . 


As to the Euchariſt, they agree with the Greeks, except in 


this, that they mix no water with their wine, and uſe un- 


leavened bread after the manner of the Latins. . . _ 
They abſtain very rigorouſly from eating of blood, and meats 


ſtrangled, and are much addicted to faſting; inſomuch that, 
to hear them talk, one would conclude that almoſt their whole 
religion conſiſted in faſting. . 705 


o 


The monaſtic order is in great repute among them, ſince one 


_ of their patriachs introduced that of St. Baſil; but part of 


them, which have united with the church of Rome, have 
changed their antient rule, for that of the Dominicans, 


RMENIAN Stone, Lapis ARMENUS, Aves Af, a mineral 


ſtone, or earth, of a blue colour, ſometimes ſpotted with 


green, black, and yellow; antiently brought only from Ar- 
menia, but now found in Germany and Tyrol. | 


- The Armenian ſtone in its harder ſtate bears a near reſem- 
blance to lapis lazali, from which it ſeems only to differ in 


degree of maturity: they are diſtinguiſhed by this, that the 
ſpeckled with green. 855 . 
Boerhaave ranks it among ſemi-metals; and ſuppoſes it com- 
poſed of a metal and earth. Woodward ſays, it owes its 
colour to an admixture of copper. 2 i 


Its chief uſe is in moſaic work, though it has ſome place alſo | 


in.phyſic. Both this and the Iapis lazuli are ores af copper. 


when thicker. — The proper thickneſs is found by filing it ARM IGER; Armour-bearer,. in modern writers, denotes a 


thinner and thinne?, till its effect is found at the greateſt poſſi- rer = 
| wo | | - JARMILLA Membraneſa is a name given, by ſome anatomiſts, 

The armour of a ſpherical loadſtone conſiſts of two ſteel ſhells]. 55 0 

| ARMILLARY *, ARMILLARIS, in aſtronomy, an epithet 

of the convexity of the ſtone. This alſo is to be filed away till 


ble ſtrength. 9 8 
faſtened to one another by a joint, and covering a good part 


the effect is found the greateſt. | 
Kircher; in his book Mugnete, tells us, that the beſt way 


to arm a loadſtone is, to drill a hole through the ſtone from 


pole to pole, and in that, to place a ſteel rod of a moderate 
gth; which rod, adds he, will take up more weight at 
(wy end, than the ſtone itſelf armed the common way can 


to dub, or make a knight. 


en. I. 5 
confirm a league or friendſhip. 
emolita. | 1 1170 


man was convicted of treaſon or felony. e 
ARMAMENT, a large body of forces, raiſed and pro- 


N 


ziel with the furniture of war, either for land or ſea 


rvice. | | tat ak: 
ARMAN, among farriers, a confection of great efficacy to 
revent a total loſs of appetite in horſes. 2 wy 
ARMARIUM anguentum, among hermetical philoſophers, 


neral review was made of all the forces in the Cam 
tius.— But this does not come up to the point; for Varro 


a ſympathetic ointment, or weapon · ſalye, whereby wounds 


title of. dignity; rendered in Engliſh, by Eſquire. 
to the annular ligament. 


given to an artificial ſphere, compoſed of a number of me- 


talline circles, repreſentative of the ſeveral circles of the 


mundane ſphere, put together in their natural order. 
The word is formed of the Latin armilla, a bracelet. 

Armillary ſpheres eaſe and afliſt the imagination to conceive 
the conſtitutions -of the heavens, and the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. 5 !!!.. res Wye b- 
Such is that repreſented (Tab. Aftron. fig. 21.)—Where P and 
e the poles of the world, AD, the equator, EL the 
ecliptic and zodiac, PA G the meridian, or the ſolſt itial co- 
lure, T the earth; FG, the tropic of cancer, HT the tropic of 


capricorn, MN the arctic circle, OV the antardtic, N and O 
the poles of the ecliptic, and RS the horizon. bp 
ARMILUSTRIUM, in antiquity, a feaſt held among the Ro- 


mans; wherein they {acrificed, armed at all points, and with 
the ſound of trumpets. + *% 


Some define drmily/frium to haue been a feaſt, wherein 72 


— 


does not derive the word from the Latin arma and lu/trare, 


to make a review: but from the cuſtom of holding this feaſt 


in the place where the reviews were uſed to be made, or ra- 
ther from their going round the place armed with bucklers. 
And he prefers this laſt opinion, being perſuaded that it was 


from this ceremony;. that the. place where the ſacrifice was 


offered to the gods, was called armilu/frium, or armily/trum, 
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@ lnb, or @ lere, i. & quod circumibant Iudentee, ancilibui] by Pliny and Dioſcorides, was a native ſalt, generated in ge 
urmati. „ | ; I _ earth, or rather in the ſands, in thoſe large inns or caravan. 
The facrifice was intended as an 5raoxeSagorer, or expiation} ſeras, where the crouds of pilgrims, coming from all parts th, 
£ ow of arms, - und for the proſperity of the arms of the people off the temple of Jupiter Ammon, uſed to lodge. — The method 
_ | Rome; and was celebrated vn the fourteenth of the calends] of conveyance in thoſe parts being on camels; and thoſe 
| | ere | II | * creatures when in Cyrene, a province of Egypt, wherein that 

ARMINGS, in a ſhip, are the ſame with waff-clethes, being] celebrated temple ftood, urining in the ſtables, or, lay ſome 

red clothes, hung about the vutſides of the ſhip's upper- works,] in the parched fands; of this urine, which is remarkably 
fore and aft; and before the cubbridge heads. | ſtrong, ſublimed by the heat of the ſun; they fay there aroſe 
There are ſome alſo hung found the tops, and called p-] a kind of ſalt, denominated ſometimes from the temple An- 

armings. FC: | | | momac, and ſometimes from the region Cyrenarc, 

ARMINIANISM, the doQrine of Arminius, a celebrated pro-! This falt being no longer found in thoſe places, ſome 
fefſor in the univerſity of Leyden ; and of the Arminians, a] authors ſuſpe& there was never any fuch thing; and that the 
ſe& which follow him. I antient as well as modern fal-armoniac was factitious.— 
The principal article wherein the Arminians differ from the What pleèads for the contrary, is, that the ſalt frequently 
alifts i f belched out in large quantities from mount Etna, a 
© much of the fame nature, and anſwers to moſt of the 
| rance; and grace, too ſevere, they have returned to thoſe off characters of the antient /al-armoniac. The reaſon no more 
the Romiſh church, and maintain, that there is an univerſal] is produced in Egypt may be, the ceſſation of theſe pilgrim 

| given to all men; that man is always free, and at li-] ages to that antient idol! ; wha 
grace, & care; Ray Ihe characters of ſal- armoniac are, that it cools water; turns 
. inius's collegue, ſtood ſtrenuouſiy up for a par- aqua fortis into aqua regia, and conſequently diſſolves gold; that 
cu ; beck grace, given only to thoſe who are predeſti- it ſublimes by a ſtrong fire, and affords a pungenturinous ſavour. 
nated or elect; and for a poſitive decree both of election in] The modern ſal-armoniac, called alſo aqua celeſtis, is by ſome 
- fome, and of reprobation in others: See PREDESTINATION,| held to be native, and to trickle out of the ground about 


Exxcrron, REPROBATION, &c. | | mount Veſuvius, Etna, &c. in form of a liquor; which, when c 
At length, the matter came to a hearing, before the ſynod of filtred and inſpiſſated; becomes n it is cer- 5 
Dort, in 1618. and 1619. where Armin:aniſm was condemned] tain, the common modern ſal-armoniac is compound and ca 


| | From factitious; conſiſting of à mineral, a vegetable, and an ani an 
ſchools they paſſed into the government, and the republic of alt combined t Ger. | * 15 nam T 
Holland was once in a fair way to be overturned by them. Indeed, though there ſcarce be any drug more common than a 
ARMINIANS, A religious ſect or party, which aroſe inf {2/-armoniac, in the modern pharmacy, the public has long ſe 
Holland, by a ſeparation from the Calvinifts. See ARMI-} been intirely at a loſs, both as to the place whence it comes, 0 
MAN ISM. CERT, 122 II and how it was made; all they knew for certain, was, that 85 
The Arminians are ſometimes alſo called Remonſtrants, by] it came from the Levant, and was a volatile urinous ſalt, penes ce 
- reaſon of a remonſtrance which they preferred to the States trated by an acid. Father Sicard, the Jeſuit, has at length fe 
8 1611. wherein the chief articles of their faith ere, 9 a on Miffionary's Memoirs for Novem- 1 
were laid down. 5 8 | ; er 1717.— his falt, ſays that father, in a letter to the count 

The later Arminians carried things much farther than Armi-| de Tho ouſe, is made in t, in a ſort of ovens contrived th 
nius himſelf, and even came very near toSocinianiſm.—Eſpe-| for that purpoſe, the tops whereof are perforated with ſeveral - if 
Sally under Simon Epiſcopius. When the Calviniſts up- longitudinal clefts; and on theſe clefts are laid ſeveral long- th 
- braided them with renewing an antient hereſy already con- necked glaſs bottles, filled with ſoot, a little ſea-ſalt, and the J 
| | 0 
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demned in the Pelagians, and Semi-Pelagians ; they replied, | urine of cattle, and well ſtopped. 

that the mere authority of men could not be allowed a legi-] This done, they cover them up with a body of clay and brick, 
timate proof any-where but in the church of Rome; that it] all but the necks, which lie open to the air *; and put the 

was not enough to ſhew any opinion had been condemned, fire in the oven, which they keep up for three days and nights, 
without ing it had been condemned juſtly: Nec ſatis eff he phl of the materials contained in the bottles being 

damnatam olim ſentontiam effe, niſi damnandam eum, aut jure] thus al the heat of the fire; and the acid and alka- 

aut rite dammatam efſe, conſtet. | 


| e e 585 line ſalts abounding therein being thus brought together near 
On this principle, which the Calviniſts cannot well gain-ſuy, the necks of the bottles, the See hoes, nd form a 
the Arminians retrench abundance of thoſe called fundamen-} whitiſh maſs, which is the ſat-armoniac—It muſt be added, 
tal articles of religion. Not finding them all clearly expreſſed] that all foot is not fit for the purpoſe, but only that exhaling 
in Scripture, they deſpiſe all the catechiſms and formula's off from fuel made of dung **; whereof, that of camels is 


. faith, to which the former 3 2 5 and N eſteemed the ſtrongeſt and beſt. 8 9 
eee — ee Oe. 4 Pere Sicard ſeems in this int to have been wro m ; 
| | * ng informed: ** 
5 N divines from molt of * reformed churches Mr. Liſle aſſures us, 5 K the mouths of the vlaſſes are luted My 
Man among them have quitted the dochine of their maſter] Phase eee of wet at fürs adds, that in hs gurethey an Wi 4 
relating'to the points of eternal election and ex 6 * the neck appearing; and kept there two days and a night ARI 
Arminius e that God elected the fai out of a with a continual flrong fire. The ſteam ſwells up the cotton, and Al 
foreknowlege of their faith: but Epiſcopius, and others, it forms a paſte at the vent. hole, hindering thereby the fal * 
tmink he e no perſon from all eternity, and only elects from evaporating; which, being confined, ſtick to the topof | 
the faithful, at the time when they actually believe. They] the bottle, and are, upon breaking it, taken out in thoſe large 
| 2 very ambiguouſly of the preſcience of which was| — cakes, which they ſend to England. Shaw Trav. Append. 55. 
the principal ftrong-hold of Arminius. They look on the} The boys and girls run about the ſtreets of Kairo, with baſket 
doctrine of the Trinity as a point not neceſſary to ſalvation ;| mn their hands, . up the dung, which they carry and 
and many of them hold there is no precept in Scripture, by) (ell to the keepers of the bagnio's or, if they keep it for 
which we are injoined to adore the Holy Ghoſt; and that their own burning, they afterwards ſell the ſoot at the place ARA 
| T9 | Od hs Ras | 1 where the ſal· armoniac is made. Alſo all the villages round pi 
Jeſus Chriſt is not equal to God the Father. In which they a 5 e 
ee about Kairo, where they burn little elſe than dung, bring it ARy 
approach very near to Arianiſm. And they generally avoid NN e e e ee, See EIN 2 
; 8 win“ Thong „ eee, eee uh, cruſts the walls, out half ** 's bet V 
_ © Cinianiſm. ugh Epiſcopius declares, that Jeſus Chriſt| * © Tiſh ad. Shaw, Joc, git. SIA 3 
has made ſatisfaction to God, fo far as to render him propi- e e a 2 
- _ tious to mankind. | 7 | NEL Th Our chymiſts have divers ways of preparing a ſal- armoniac, ti 
They preſs, with a great deal of earneſtneſs, a general tolera-| in imitation of this.— The common way is by putting one 8 
oon of all thoſe who profeſs the Chriſtian religion; maintain-] part of common falt, to fe of urine; to which ſome add W.-- 
ing that all Chriſtians are agreed in the eſſential points: and] half that quantity of foot: the whole being put in a veſſe, ad 
tat as it has never been decided by any infallible authority, they raiſe from it by ſublimation a white friable farinaceo by 
Which of the many ways is the true one, and the moſt agree-| ſubſtance, which they call ſal-armoniac. M. Lemier) 4 
able to the word of God, they ought all to combine on the] ſuſpected, that what is imported to us from abroad, muſt be Fg 
. fame footing, to compoſe one church, without obliging any] made after a different manner; he even concluded that it was be 
1 e to quit their own ſentiments, or embrace thoſe of others. . made as our common ſalt is, by lotion and evaporation: in T 
i I *Pheir principal writers aye Apr TERS, and Gro-| which ſuſpicion however it appears, from the foregoing ac- #1 
hh " tius ; to which may be added Curcellzus, who has collected] count, he is far from the truth. We ſometimes further pu- 6 
"i ſyſtem of theology out of the large diffuſive writings off rify the ſalt by diſſolution in hot water; which bei filtred, It 
; On with the addition of many things of his own. and evaporated to a cuticle, ſhoots into a fine white falt, uſed Mi 
Though Curcelkeus, it muſt be d, is ranked by the So-|/ in medicine both as 4 ſudorific and a diuretic; it proves alſo q 
8 ; _ *einians the number of their writers. I a good aperient in all obſtructions. —Its doſe is from 20 gra” Woe 
. AR MIS VIS Armas. See the article VI. I to half an ouncte. bg 25 - 
| | ARMISTICE, Azm1sT17iuM, a ſhort truce, or a ceſſation} There are various preparations, of this falt in the modem ba 
ARMONIAC, or rather AMMonac, falt, in natural hiſtcry,| Sublimate of ſal-armoniac is of like virtue as the purified. , * 
I ſort of volatile ſalt; whereof there are two kinds, antient| Volarile Jal-armoniae is made by ſubliming the ſal-ar mom » 
and modern. EDT. | with falt of tartar; uſed againſt malignant fevers as a ſudori- _ 
Ihe antient ſal-ommoniac, called alſo ſal Cyrenaicum, deſcribed” fie ; as alſo in pocket ſmelling-bottles. = Fleur. 1 
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5 Larmoniac made of ſal armoniac with ſea-ſalt, 
dee virtues are much the ſame as of the ſub- | 


limed ſal-armoniac. 2 40 65 
Sometimes, inſtead of the ſea · ſalt, iron or ſteel are uſed; 
which makes what they call martial-flowers of ſallarmoniac, 
of a very penetrating and deobſtruent nature, and recom- 
mended in all kinds of obſtructions, cachexies, jaundice, 


Spirit of ſal-armoniac.—Of this we have various kinds, 
which derive different denominations and properties from 
the different additional ingredients the ſalt is diſtilled with- 
al: as— ſpirit of 'ſal-armoniac with tartar ; with quick-lrme ; 
with amber; with fleel or iron 5 ſweet ſpirit of Fer- ; 
acid ſpirit of ſal-armoniac ; diuretic ſpirit of ſal-armoniac, 


ARMOR, or ARMOUR, a defenſive habit, Wb to co- 


ver and ſecure the body from the attacks of an enemy *, 


In antient ſtatutes this is frequently called harneſs. See 
Harngss : F Y | | 


Parts of Armor are, the buckler, cuiraſſe, helmet, coat of 


mail, gantlet, &c. | 


A complete Armor antiently conſiſted of a caſque or helm, a | 


orget, cuiraſſe, gantlets, taſſes, braſſets, cuifles, and covers 
2 the legs, to which the ſpurs were faſtened.— This they 


called Armor cap-a- pie; and was the wear of the cavaliers, 


* 


and men at arms. | | 2 
The infantry had only part of it, viz. a pot orhead-piece, 
2 cuiraſſe, and taſſes; but all light. Laſtly, the horſes them- 
ſelyes had their Armor, wherewith to cover the head and neck. 
Of all chis furniture of war, ſcarce any thing is now retained, 
except the cuiraſſe: the gorget or neck - piece, worn by offi- 
cers, being at preſent only a badge of honour, and of no de- 
—_ ha ch 2 
The gallantry b. 
defenſive Armor, prevailed ſo far, that the French, during 


the reign of Louis XIV. were obliged to be continually | 
iſſuing ordonnances to reftrain it; in conſequence of which, | 
the general officers, ' and thoſe of the cavalry, ' were ob- 
liged to reſume the cuiraſſe, which yet has been but ill | 


obſerved.  * © 


Crat-ARMOR is the eſcutcheon of any perſon, or family, with | 


its ſeveral charges, and other furniture, as mantling, creſt, 
ſupporters, motto, Ee. 8 "4 ; ; 


Thus we fay, a gentleman of coat-· armor; meaning one who 


bears arms. 


ARMORY, or ArmovRy, a ſtore - houſe of arms, or | 
a place wherein military habiliments are kept to be ready | 


There are Armories in the tower, and in all arſenals, citadels, 
f caſtles, Se. * Fae . 5 5 : 1 \ 


Annen is alſo uſed for a branch of heraldry ; being the know: | 


ments. See HERALDRY. 05 6 
Maſter of the ARMORY. See the article MASTER. 
Matto of an ARMORY. See the article Morro. ; 
ARMͤ-Pit. See the article AxiLLAa. © ; 
ARMS*, ARMA, in a general ſenſe, includes all kinds of 
weapons, whether for defence, or offence. ARR ne ON 
*The word is formed from the French armes, which Nic 


derives from a Latin phraſe, Dued operiant armos, by reaſon 


lege of coat-armors, as to their blazons, and various intend- 


they cover the ſhoulders or ſides: but it ought rather to. be | 
brought from arma, which Varro derives* ab arcendo, eo quod | 


| arceant hoftes. | | 

_ $ of offence are, the ſword, piſtol, muſquet, ' bayonet, 
' Pike, n ä | bY: „ 8 . | 
ARMS of defence. See under the article ARMoR. 

e-ARMS. See the article FiRE- Arms, © © 

What contributed moſt to render the Romans maſters of the 

world, was, that having ſucceſſively warr'd -againſt all na- 
tions, they conſtantly renounced their own methods, arms, 


He. whenever they met with better. Thus Romulus, du- | 


ring his war with the Sabines, a bold and warlike nation, 
adopted their broad buckler, in lieu of the ſmall Argian 
buckler, which he had uſed till that time. Monteſc. Confid. 
fur les Cauſ. de la Grand. des Rom. c. 1. p. 2. ſeq.” 


. . . « 


The principal Arms of the antient Britons were, hatchets, |. 
ſeythes, lances, ſwords, and bucklers: the Saxons, &c.| 


brought in the halbard, bow, arrows, arbalets, Ce. 
The Arms of the Highlanders are, the broad-ſword, target, 


poniard, and whinyar or durk, &c. 1 Geo. I. Hat. 2. c. 54. | 
It is ſuppoſed, that the firſt artificial Arms were of wood, and |. 
vere only employed againſt beaſts. That Nimrod, the firſt | 


| by turned them againſt men; and that his ſon Belus was 
the firſt that waged: war; whence, according to ſome, 


came the appellation helium. Diodorus Siculus takes Belus 
to be the ſame with Mars, who. firſt trained ſoldiers up to | 


battle. 1 N T HT 49544 
Arms of ſtone, and even of braſs, appear to have been 
uſed before they came to iron and ſteel.Joſephus aſſures. 
us, that the patriarch Joſeph firſt taught the uſe of iron arms 
| b ure armihg the troops of Pharaoh with a. caſque and 
 duckler. {hee MG | 3 "I 


ol. I. No 12. CHAmMB, © 


* 


of going to the battle naked, without any! 


M 


By the antient laws of England every man was obliged 
to bear Arms, except the judges and clergy. Under Hen- 
ry VIII. it was expreſly injoined on all perſons to be regu- 
larly inſtructed, even from their tender years, in the uſe 
of the arms then in faſhion, viz. the long bow and arrows. 
33 H. .,. 1 1 | 
ARMs, ARMA, in the eye of the law, are extended to any 
thing which a man takes in his hand in his wrath, to caſt at, 
or firike -another.—So Crompton—Armorum appellatio non 
ubigue ſcuta, & gladios, & galeas fignificat, ſed & fuſtes & la- 
Pides, See V 1 & Armas. | 


juſts, and turnaments. | | P 
Theſe uſually were lances not ſhod ; ſwords without edge or 
point; and frequently wooden ſwords, and even canes, 
Baſs of ARMS was a kind of combat in uſe among the antient 
cavaliers. en 17 
Place of AR us, in fortification, &c. See Pl Ack of Arms. 
ARMS alſo denote the natural weapons, or parts of defence 
of beaſts; as claws, teeth, tuſks of elephants, beaks of 
birds, Sc. p | 1 7 
Some animals are ſufficiently guarded againſt all common 
dangers by their natural cloathing, their armature. of ſhells, 
as the tortoiſe, &c,—Others, . deſtitute of this guard, are 
armed with horns, and others with ſharp quills, or pric- 
_ as the porcupine and the hedghog ; others with ſtings, 


. 


ARMs are alſo uſed figuratively for the profeſſion of a ſoldier.— 
Thus we ſay, he was bred to Arms. See SOLDIER. 

Fraternity of ARMs. See the article FRATERNITY. - 

Law of ARms. See the article Law. © ©}, 

Suſpenſion of ARMS. See the article SUSPENSION... :  . 

ARMs, or ARMORIES, are alſo uſed in heraldry, for marks 


gures and colours, given of authorized. by ſovereigns, and 
borne in banners, ſhields, coats, c. for the diſtinction of 
F and ſtates, and paſſing by deſcent to po- 
r e ; een 
They are called Arms, in regard they are borne principally on 
the buckler, cuiraſſe, banners, and other apparatus of war. — 
They are alſo called coats of arms, coat-armour,, &c. be- 
cauſè antiently embroidered on ſurcoats, c. See Coar 
ie &c. ä are Hot 


antient knights, who in their juſts and turnaments bore cer- 
tain marks (which were frequently their miſtreſſes favours) in 
their armour, 7. e. their heims or ſhield ;. to diſtinguiſh them 
from each other... rt! wth een ee 
Three flowers de 4ys, in a field azure, are the Arms of France. 


Great Britain are quartered the Arms of France, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 7 ; 


origin of Arms, —Favyn will bave them to have been from 
the beginning of the world; Segoin from the time of Noah; 
others from that of Oſiris, which is ſupported by ſome paſlages 
in Diodorus Siculus; others from the times of the Hebrews, 


in regard Arms were given to Moſes, Joſhua, the twelve 


tribes, David, Cc. | aN 

Others will have them to have taken their riſe in the heroical 
age, and under the empires of the Aſſyrians, Medes, and Per- 
ſians; building upon the accounts of Philoſtratus, Xenophon, 


and Quintus Curtius. 


had their original under the empire of Auguſtus; others, 
during the inundatrens of the Goths; and others, under the 
empire bf lemi. cs B55 int, 
Chorier obſerves, that, among the antient Gauls, each man 
bore.a mark on his buckler, by the fight whereof he might 
be known to his fellows; and hence he refers the original 
of the Arms of noble families. Camden has obſerved ſome- 


figures of divers colours, which he ſuppoſes to have been dif- 


Vet Spelman ſays, that the Saxons, Danes, and Normans, 
firſt brought Arms from the north into England; and thence 
U i 1 ERIC Ut, Dp ,2WG.414..- 
Upon the whole it is certain, that from time immemorial, 


ſtinguiſh them in armies, and to ſerve as ornaments for ſhields 


| like ours, which are hereditary marks of the. nobility of a 
| houſe, regulated according to the rules of heraldry, and au- 

thorized by pries... amn dan 
Before Marius, even the eagle was not the conſtant enſign 
of the Roman army; but they bore in their ſlandards welk 


. b t; 
} 


he ſame diverſity has been obſerved with regard to the French 


and Engliſh; on which account, authors are divided: when 


they ſpeak of the antient Arms of thoſe countries in effect, 
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ARMS of courteſy, or parade, were thoſe uſed in the antient 
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of dignity and honour, regularly compoſed of certain fi- 


Some will have the name to have been firſt occaſioned by the. 


— The. Arms of England are three lions. In the Arms of 


There has been a great diſpute among the learned about the | 


Some pretend that the uſe of Arms, and the rules of blazon, 
vwere regulated by Alexander.—Others will have them to have 


thing like this of the antient Picts, and Britons, who, going 
naked to the wars, painted their bodies with blazons, — 


ferent indifferent families, as they fought divided by kindreds. 


there have been ſymbolical marks in uſe among men, to di- 


and enſigns; but theſe marks were uſed arbitraril as devices, 
emblems, hierogly ee and were nat regular armories, 


+ leopard, or eagle; indifferentiy, according to the fancy of the 
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| It appears from all the beſt authors, that the armoxies of houſes, 
zs well as the double names of families, were not known be- 
fore the year 1000. And feveral have even endeavoured to 
prove, the uſe of Arms did not begin till the time of the 
firſt croiſades of the Chriſtians in the eaſt. . 
The truth is, it appears to have been the antient tournaments 
that. occaſioned the fixing of armories. HY 
Henry the Fowler, who d the tournaments in Ger- 
many, was the firſt who introduced theſe marks of honour, 
- which appear to be of an older S Germany, than any 
other part of Europe. It was then that coats of Arms were 
firſt inſtituted; which were à kind of livery compoſed of ſe- 
veral bars, fillets, and colours: whence came the ſeſs, bend, 
pale, chevron, and ge 3 which were ſome of the firſt ele- 
ments of armories. See Cross,Fess, BEN, &c.— Thoſe] 


who had never been concerned in any tournament, had no 


Arms, though they were gentlemen. - 


Such of the nobility and gentry as croſſed the ſea, in the ex- 


. - peditions to the Hol d, alſo aſſumed theſe tokens of ho- 
nour to diſtingui elves... P 1 
Before theſe times, we find nothing upon antient tombs but 
croſſes, with Gothic inſcriptions, and repreſentations of the 
perſons deceaſed. The tomb of 1 who died 
in 1268, is the firſt whereon we find any Arms; nor do they 


appear on any coins ſtruck before the year 1336. We meet 
With figures, it is true, much more antient, both in ſtandards, | 
and on medals; but neither cities nor princes ever had Arms 
in form: nor does any author make mention of blazoning be- 


| Originally ; 
but king Charles V. having ennobled the Parifians, by his 
charter in 137 . he permitted them to bear Arms : from | 
a whoſe example, be mor eminent citizens of other places did 
Camden refers the original of hereditary Arms in England to 
 - the time of the falt Norman kings. He _ their uſe was 
not eſtabliſhed till the reign of king Henry III. 


wag that time, the ſon always | | 
5 About the ſame time it became the cuſtom, here in 
England, for private 
were the moſt devote. | 
Ars, at preſent, follow the nature of titles, 


. ſons and individuals. | 


RALDR WJ. e | e 
Arms are variouſly diſtinguiſhed by the heralds — 
Canting Ax us are thoſe wherein the figures bear an alluſion to 

the name of the family.—Such are thoſe of the family of La 
Tour in Auvergue, who bear a tower; that of the family of 

Prado in Spain, whoſe field is a meado w. 


Moſt authors hold theſe the moſt noble and regular, as is ſhewn [ May ay 
to do in his time, though maſters of the grezteſt part of the 

- Menetrier.—They are much debaſed, when they come to par- | | 
r I grovn ſtronger; and that what ſwells our city is only luxury, 


by an infinity of inſtances produced by father Varenne and 
take of the rebus: _ 


Charged Anis are ſuch as retain their antient integrity and va- | 


lue, with the addition of ſome new honourable charge or bear- 
ing, in confider.tion of ſome noble action. 

e n Arms. See the article ASSUMPTIVE. 
UH 


{1 or intire Ax xis are ſuch as retain their primitive purity, inte- 
_ grity, or value; without any alterations, diminutions, abate- 


ments, or the like. 


It is a rule, that the fimpler and be ent, the ; 


more nobie and antient they'ate.—For this reaſon, Garcias 


Ximenes, firſt kirig of -Navarre, and his ſucceſſors for ſeveral]. 


bore only guſes, without any figure at all. 


Arms. of princes of the blood, of ali younger:ſons, and | 
pr air | Armies conſiſted almoſt equally of cavalry and foot: but line 


junior families, are not pure, and full; but di ed and 
—— by proper differences, &c. See DirFzrRENCE, 
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Arm are ſaid to be falſe and irregular, when there is fome- | 
to the eſtabliſhed rules of heraldry.— 


thing in them contrary | | 
As, when metal is put on metal, or colour on colour, Sc. 
The laws, and other affairs of Arm, with the cognizance 
of offences committed therein, 


nm.. n | „ 52 
Anne of Patronage.: See the article PAT Ro ARS. 
Anus, in denote the legs of an hawk, from the thigh 
to the foot, Hen ! 
King at Aus, © 1 —.— ee e 


; 5 


Herald at A, %% Hu udp. 
Pounsuiv Adr. 
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ARMY, a large body of- ſoldiers,” conſifting of horſe and foot, 
under the command of a general, with 


Corr F Arms 


#2 
2 
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none but the nobill canker nt of ben ir Arm; 5 | ink 
G Se +4 : There are uſually 300 foot left between the firſt line and the 


a * = 
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III. and inſtances 
in ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable families in England, where- 
bore different Ams from the 


tlemen to bear Arms ; bcrrowing them 
they held in fee, or to whom they | F 
I | man had a conſiderable property to defend, and had means to 

which being made 
. ;theſe are alſo become ſo; being the ſeveral marks 
for diſtinguiſhing of families and kindreds, as names are of per- 
| CV any free property to defend, nor means to enable them to go 

Arm make the object of the art of heraldry. See H- 
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Army is a number of ſhips of war, equipped and manned wil 

 failors and marines, under the command of an admiral, with 
other inferior officers under him. | a 

We ſay, an Army ranged in order of battle. The march of 


an Army. The retreat of an Army. The review of an Army 
&c. 225 


Beſiegers are obliged to have an Army of obſervation, to pre. 
vent relief being brought into the place, or the ſiege being 
raiſed. Vid. Savin. Nouv. Ecol. Milt. p. 335. ſeq. 

An Army cbnſiſts of ſquadrons and battalions, and is uſual 
divided into three corps; which are ranged in three line, 
The firſt line is called the vanguard; the ſecond, the main 
body; and the third, the rear-guard, or body of reſerve.— 
The middle of each line is poſſeſſed by foot; the cavalry forms 
the wings on the right and left of each line; and ſometime 
they alſo place ſquadrons of horſe in the intervals between the 
battalions. | 74-5 
When the Army is ranged in order of battle, there are five 
feet diſtance between every-two horſes, and three between 

the foot. But in the ſhock the file contracts, and its front 
leſſens almoſt to one halt. ENS. 

In each line the battalions are diftant from each other about 

180 foot, a diſtance about equal to the extent of their front; 
and the ſame holds of the ſquadrons, which are about 300 

foot diſtant, the extent of their own front. Theſe interval 
are left for the ſquadrons and battalions of the ſecond line, to 


_ themſelves againſt the intervals of the firſt line ; and 
thoſe: of the third Tine, againſt the intervals of the ſecond; 
th.t both the one and the other may march more readily 
through theſe ſpaces to the enemy. | 
ſecond, and 600 between the ſecond line and the third ; that 
there may be room to rally when the ſquadrons and battalions 
are broke. Sauv. Nov. Ecol. Milit. p. 266. | 
Long experience has ſhewn, that in Europe a prince with a 
million of ſupjects cannot keep an Army of above ten thou- 
ſand men, without ruining himſelf. It was otherwiſe in the 


the people, which is now as about one to an hundred, might 
then be as about one to eight. The reaſon ſeems owing to 
that equal partition of lands, which the. antient founders of 
commonyealths made among their ſubjects ; ſo that every 


defend it with, Whereas, among us, the lands and riches of 


A nation being ſhared among a, few, the reſt have no way of 
ubliſting, but by trades, arts, and the like: and have neither 


to war in defence of it, without ſtarving: their families. A 
large part of our people are either artiſans or ſervants, and 
ſo only miniſter to the luxury and effeminacy of the great. 
While the equality of lands fubſiſted, Rome, though only a 
little tate, being refuſed; the ſuccours which the Latins were 
obliged to furnith after the taking of the city in the conſulate 
of Camillus, preſently raiſed ten legions within their own 
walls: which was more, Livy aſſures us, than they were able 


world. A full proof, adds the hiftorian, that we are not 


and the means and effects of it. Vid. Liv. Dec. 1. I. 7. Con- 
Aid. fur les Cauſ. de la grand. des Rom. c. 3. p. 4. 
Our Armies antiently were a ſort of militia, compoſed chief 
of the vaſſals and tenants of the lords. 3 
When each company had ſerved the number of days or months 
injoined by their tenure, or the cuſtoms of the fees they held; 
they returned home. See Tenure, FRE, Cc. 
The Armies of the empire conſiſt of divers bodies of troops 
furniſhed by the ſeveral circles. See Emeire, and Cinx- 
CLE. e ee 
The groſs of the French Armies, under the Merovingian race, 
conſiſted of infantry. Under Pepin and Charlemaign, the 


the declenſion of the Carlovingian line, the fees being become 
\ hereditary, the national Armies, ſays Le Gendre. are chief) 


cavalry: 4 : 10 : 
The Armies of the grand ſignior conſiſt chiefly of janizaries, 
ſpahi's, and timariots. See IAM Z ARv, SPAHI, and Tr 
Maier 1 S 
Royal ARMY. See the article Royar. | 
ARNODI , in antiquity, the ſame with Rhapſodi. See RHAT- 
. =. e ru WR Tug OP! » 55 


o * * 


»The word is compounded of che Greek ap, a lamb, 
wich was their uſual reward; and og, ſong, or ſinging. 
ARNOLDISTS, ArnaLDisTs, a kind of ſectaries in the 
XIIch century; thus called from their chief, Arnold of Breſle, 
who was a great declaimer againſt the wealth and vices of the 
cleigy: and who is alſo charged with preaching againſt bap- 
tiſm, and the euchariſt. % ͤ., Wo 
Aſter raiſing great diſturbances at Breſſe and Rome, he Wa- 
burnt at this latter place in 1156. and his aſhes caſt into ie 
Tiber. His 'diſciples were allo called Publicant, or Popl. 
| cant. 5 k e ry 
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antient republics: the proportion of ſoldiers to the reſt of 


; PREY 


ARK. 


plant, or the like, which yields a briſk fragrant ſmell, and a | 
warm ſpicy taſte. | FIG 
„ The word is formed of the Greek agwue, which is com- 
pounded of  ag1, very; and our, or 07441, ſmell : or rather 
derived from apo, to make fit, accommodate: in regard _ 
which are all aromatic, are uſed for the ſeaſoning and pre- 
aring of meats. | | of 
1 or ARoMaTic Medicines, are either ſimple or 
compound, —T 0 this claſs belong moſt cardiac, cephalic, and 
carminative remedies, with many ſtomachic ones. 
Of this kind are, frankincenſe, ſtorax, benjoin, cinnamon, 
mace, | cloves, nutmeg, pepper, &c.—ouch alſo are, la- 
vender, marjoram, ſage, th me, roſemary, Sc. ; "2 
Aromatics are of particular ſervice in cold cachectic habits, where 
the load of humours has been forced away by ſtrong deter- 
' cents and cathartics; as they tend to ſtrengthen the fibres, 
and prevent a relapſe. Hence allo they become of neceſlary 
uſe after purging, and carrying off the waters of a dropſy ; or 
in the intervals thereof, to fortify the ſprings, and prevent a 
filling again. - | 5 1 
The Aromaticum Ro ſatum is a compound officinal powder, made 
of red roſes, liquorice, aloes- wood, j ellow ſanders, cinnamon, 
cloves, mace, gum tragacanth, nutmegs, cardamoms, galan- 
gals, ſpikenard, ambergriſe, and muſk, all mixed together.— It 
is chiefly preſcribed: in cordial and cephalic bolus's and electu- 
aries, to firengthen the ſtomach and head, which all Arematics 
have a tendency to. | 5 
Fome writers give the title Aroma Germanicum to juniper- ber- 


people, for their ſpicy, warm qualities; in which reſpect they 
are by many 7 * to ginger itſelf. NIE 
ROMATICUM. Vinum, | . INUM. 

r ee ee mn nnn 0 CALAMus. 

ARONDE, in foftification. See DovETAIL, and Qp Run 
4 Aronde. 1 

AROURA, Agvez, a Grecian meaſure, of 50 feet. Suid, 


halt of the plethron. , . 
The Egyptian Aroura was the ſquare of 100 cubits. Arbuth. 
tab. 1 ; ' Ken 


ſeriptions, ſignifies. a perſon who died in the cradle, at leaſt in| 
x early youth.— „ 5 
f The word is formed from the Greek 4paJ, rapio, I ſnatch. 
f Alt occurs but rarely in Latin writings; yet we meet with it 
1 in Gruter, p. 682. Iaſerip. 9. in the epitaph of Marcus Aure- 

lius, who died at the age of ꝙ years, 2 months, and 13 days. 

0 But even this inſcription was found in Gaul, where they 
5 often made uſe of a baſtard Green. 
* The Romans made no funerals for their Arpagii.— They nei- 
" ther burnt their bodies, nor made tombs, monuments, or epi-| 


R taphs, for them; which occaiioned Juvenal to ſay, 
. Terra clauditur infans, | 
Et minor igne rogt.—— 15 ö 
die In after times it became the cuſtom to burn ſuch as had lived 
_— to the age of forty days, and had cut any teeth; though theſe 


they alſo called "ApT 4x70, Or 'Ap@ YE, 7 a. rapti, raviſhed. | 
= The uſage ſeems to have been borrowed from the Greeks ;| 
7 


among whom, Euſtathius affures us, it was the cuſtom never 
to bury their children either by night or full day, but at the 
firſt appearance of the morning; and that they did not call 
their departure by the name of death, but by a ſofter appella- 
tion, *Huzpas ap@ayn; importing, that they were ravidhed by 
Aurora, or taken away to her embrace. 
ARPENT. See the article ACRE. F 
ARQUEBUSS*, or HARyYEBUss, a large hand gun, ſome- 
thing bigger than our muſquet; and called, by ſome, a ca- 
777 , . gg 
The word is derived from the Italian arcobuſio, or arcoabuſo ; 
formed of arco, a bow; and. ee, a hole; becauſe of the 
touch-hole of an arguebuſi, which ſucceeds to the uſe of the 
bow among the antiens. e 
AqQUEBUsS a Croc is a ſort of ſmall fort- arm, which carries a 
ball of about three half ounces; now only uſed in Old Caſtile, 
and ſome garriſons of the French. „ | 
ARRACK. See the article ARack. '' © | 
ARRAIATIO Peditum, the ranging or arraying of foot-ſol- 
ders, See MARTIAL LAW. 5 


o 


order, or in its plate. „„ | 8 
+ Spelman is of opinion, that the word ſhould be written arrame; 
rom arramare, derived from the old French arramir, i. e. 
jurare, promittere, ſolemniter profiteri. Yet inthe regiſter we 
find no ſuch word as. arramere ; but in all the writs of aflize, 
the year-books, &c. it is arrainawvit: the more natural deri- 
vation is from the French arraiſoner, i, e. ad rationem ponere, 
to call a man to anſwer in form of law; which comes from 
the barbarous Latin. adrationare, i, e. placitare.—In which 
ſenſe, to arraigu a criminal, is ponere cum ad ratiovem. © 


” 


Is pg fits it for trial before the juſtices of the circuit. 


0 at 
make the 


"ut may be 


LO 
* 


- 


forced to anſwer thereto. | 


1 


AROURA was more frequently uſed for a ſquare meaſure, the| 


ARPAGIUS®, or rather HaRPAG1UsS, in ſome antient in- 


Reins ARREAR in law. See RIENs, : 


IRRAIGN *, or ARAIGN, in law, ſignifies to ſet a thing in| 


ARR 


A priſoner is alſo ſaid to be arraigned, when he is indicted and 
brought forth to trial. | | | 
ARRAIGNMENT, in law, the a& of arraigning; that is, 
of arranging, or ſetting a thing in order. . 
ARRANGEMENT, or RANGEMENT, the diſpoſition of the 
| ha of a whole, in a certain order. , | 
he modern philoſophy ſhews us, that the diverſity of the 
colours of bodies depends. intirely on the ſituation and Ar- 
rangement of the parts, which reflect the light differently; the 
diverſity of taſtes and ſmells on the different Arrangements of 
the pores, which render them differently ſenſible ;' and the 
general diverſity of bodies, on the different Arrangement of their 
parts. | : 


The happy Arrangement of words makes one of the greateſt 
beauties of diſcourſe. + + | 3 


the county of Artois in Flanders. See TAPESTRY. 
ARRAY *, in law, the ranking or ordering a jury or inqueſt 
of men impanelled on any —_ | a EEE: 

*. The word may be derived either from the obſolete French 

array, order; or from raye, a line, ſtroke, &c. 

Hence to array a panel, ann. 3 Hen. V. &c. is to ſet forth 
the men impanelled one by another. — The Array ſhall be 
quaſhed, 10. By the ſtatute, every Array in aſſize ought to be 
made four days before. Hence, alſo, to challenge the Array. 
See CHALLENGE. | 5 | 


Battle-ARRAy. See TAcrics. 


antient ſtatutes, for ſuch officers as had care of the ſoldiers ar- 
mour, and ſaw them duly accoutred in their kinds. | 
In ſome reigns, commiſſioners have been appointed for this 
purpoſe. Such. were the commiſſioners of array, appointed 
by king Charles I. in the year 1642. 1 ah 
ARREARS®, ARREARAGEs, ARRERAGIUM, Or ARRIERA- 
GIUM, the remains of an account; or a ſum of money re- 
maining in the hands of an accomptant. 


1 


* The word is derived from the French arrerages, which is 


formed from arriere, and that again from retro, behind. 
ARREARS Is alſo uſed more generally for a remainder of rents 
or moneys unpaid at the due time; whether they be rents of 
manor, or any other thing reſerved: called alſo, in ſome wri- 
ters, arrieragium firmarum. 8 2 


of lands in the foreſt, to incloſe them with a low hedge, and 

ſmall ditch, in conſideration of a yearly rent. ; 

Saving the arrentations, denotes a power reſerved to give ſuch li- 
cences for yearly rent. | 78 


* 


one's perſon, in execution of the command of ſome court, or 
officer of juſtice. 5 | „„ 
The word arreſt is originally French, and is uſed in that lan- 

5 Fe for a decree or determination of a cauſe debated to and 


ro: in which ſenſe it ſeems derived from the Greek æpesor, 
placitum, the pleaſure of the court. nn | 


Hence, when a perſon is legally ſtopped, apprehended, and 
reſtrained of his liberty, for debt, &c. he is ſaid to be ar- 
reſted, or put under an Arreft ; which is the beginning of im- 


priſonment. 


. 


judgment 


cauſe. | 


ould be ſtayed, though there be a verdict in the 


inqueſt ſhould not be taken. 


him whoſe cattle or goods are taken by another, who, du- . 
ring the controverſy, makes, or is like to make, them away, 
an 


wards. k . | | 
ARRESTANDO ipſum, qui pecuniam recepit ad proficiſcendum 


in obſequium regis, &c. is a writ which lies for the apprehen- 


|. fion of him that hath taken preſt-money to ferye in the king's _ 


wars, and hides himſelf 'when he ſhould go. - 
a a Writ which lies for a denizen againſt the goods of ſtrangers, 


he hath been denied reſtitution there 
clarigatio, now barbarouſly repriſalia. See REPRISAL. 


law-books for imputed, or laid to.—As, no folly may be ar- 
refad to-ohe UNgar e Wh ing ne 

ARRHABONARKH®, a ſect in religion who held that the eu- 

chariſt is neither the real fleſh and blood of Chriſt, nor yet the 
ſign of them, but only the pledge or earneſt thereof. 


ARRH , or Argentum Dei. See EaRntsT, Cc. 
in honour. of Minerva, and Hei ſe daughter of Cecrops. 


myſtery ; and erg, I carry: on account of certain myſterious 
things which were carried in proceſſion at this ſolemnity. 


a 


7 Boys, or, as ſome ſay, girls, between ſeven and twelve years of 


— 


ARRAS-Haneixcs, a ſort of rich tapeſtry, made at Arras in 


ARRAYERS, or AxRAIERS, ARRAITORES, is uſed, in ſome 
ries, on account of the great eſteem they are in among that| 


* 
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ARRENTATION, in the foreſt-law, the licenſing an owner 


ARREST *, in common law, the apprehending or reſtraining of 


To move-or plead in arreſt of judgment is, to ſhew cauſe why 


To plead in arreſt of taking the inqueſt is, to ſhew cauſe why an 
ARRESTANDIS 'bonis, ne diſientur, à writ which lies ſor 


will hardly be able to give ſatisfaction for them after- 


ARRESTO fadle ſuper bonis mercatorum' altenigenorum, &c. is 


or perſons of another country, found within this kingdom, in 
recompence of goods taken from him in that country, after 


This ariſwers to what among che antient civilians was called 


ARRETED, ArREecTATvUs, is ſometimes uſed in our antient | | 


The word is derived from the Greek appa3uy, arrba, earneſt,” 


| em. ARRHEPHORIA !, a feaſt among the Athenians, inflituted | 
Thus, he is faid to arraign a Writ of novel diſſeiſin, who pre- 


The word is Greek, Apþnpopra ;' which is compoſed of epplſer, ' 
aign the aflize is to cauſe the demandant to be called to 


laint, and to ſet the cauſe in ſuch order, as the te- 
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ARSENAL, a royal or public magazine, or. place appointed 


NIECE. ner i nerd. aitb.. 


4 N R ; 8 


8 eee that aſſiſted at this feaſt ; and were Red ARSENIC, is a preparation of the white or cryſtalline 


denominated Appnpopor, _ 185 | 
This feaſt was fo called Erfiphoria, "Epongopre, from Herſe, 
the daughter of Cecrops, on whoſe account it is ſaid to have 
been firſt eſtabliſhed, . 2 
ARRIERE, a French term, literally ſignifying the hind, 
or + ewe part of any thing ; — written in Engliſh, 
abridgedly, rear. | | . 
Ane *, or ARIERE-Ban, in the French cuſtoms, 
zs a general proclamation, whereby the king ſummons to the 
war all. that hold of him; both his vaſlals, i. e. the nobleſſe, 
and the vaſſals of his vaſſals. . 5 
M. Caſeneuve takes the word to be compoſed of arriere and 
ban : the ban, according to him, denotes the convening of 
the nobleſſe or vaſſals, who hold fees immediately of the 
king; and arriere, thoſe who only hold of the king me- 


To the provoſt of Paris belong the convoking and command- 
ing of the arriere-ban. 6 | Io 
ARRIERE-FEE, or FlEF, is a fee dependent on ſome other | 
ſuperior one. | 2s | | 
Arriere· fees commenced at the time when the counts and dukes, 
rendering their governments hereditary in their families, 
Alſtributed to their officers certain parts of the royal domains 


which they found in their provinces; and even permitted 


thoſe officers to gratify the ſoldiers under them, with parts 
1 N N 


AnRiErRt-Guard. See the article RRE AR-GCñnrd. 
_  Arrizre Vaſſal, or Tenant, the vaſſal or tenant of another 
_ .  vaſſal or tenant. See VassAL. | 5 
ARROGATION. See ApROGATIIo- Wc. 
ARRON DIE, in heraldry. CRross-Arrondie, or rounded, 
is that whoſe arms are compoſed of ſeQions of a circle, 
not oppoſite to each other, ſo as to make the arm 
+ bulge out thicker in one part than another; but both 
the ſections of each arm lie the ſame way, ſo that the 
arm is every- where of an _— thickneſs ; and all of them 
2 at the edges of the eſcutcheon, like the plain 
croſs. „ 

ARROW, a miſfve weapon of offence, ſlender, pointed and 
| barbed, made to be caſt or ſhot with a bow. See Bow, and 
ARCHERY. | 5 e 

We ſay, a flight of Arrows : Arrows are alſo called ſhfit. 

AkROw- matters are called fletchers, who were formerly, as well 


as bowyers, perſons of great conſequence in the common- 


wealth. Arrou- heads and quarels were to be well boched 
or braſed, and hardened at the points with ſteel; the doing 
of which ſeems to have been the buſineſs of the ann, 
Nd. Stat. 7. H. IV. c. 5; * | *. 
Ankow, in aſtronomy, trigonometry, &c. See SaciTrTA. 
Wildfire-ARRows. 1 
ARS Netoria. See the article Nor oxktus. 


for the making, and keeping of arms neceſſary either for de 
fence, or aſſault. | e Toa wo 
The word, 


according to ſome, is derived from ars, arcis 


. 1\ fortreſs ; by others from ars. an engine; this being the place | 


where the engines of war are preſerved. —Some will have it 


compounded of aræ and ſenatus, as being the defence of the 


ſenate ; others ſetch it from the Italian anale, or from the 
modern Greek arſenalis; but the moſt probable opinion is, 
that it is derived from darſenaa, which, in the Arabic, fig- 
nifies an arſenal. | om wy tg 


| The Aſemalof Venice the place where the gallies are built, | 
and laid up.— The 4rſenal of Paris is that where the cannon| 


— —-Vulcania tela miniſtrat, | 
Tela Giganteos debellatura furores. 1 
are Arſenal:, or ftore-houſes, appropriated to naval 


furniture and equipments. —At M arſeilles is the 4r/enal for 


_ .. the gallies; and at Toulon, Rachefort, and Breſt, are thoſe} 


for men af war. 


2 - 
dierous mineral ſubſtance, volatile and uninflamma le, which 
gives a whiteneſs to ſeveral metals in fuſion, and proves ex- 
tremely cauſtic, or corroſive, to animals, ſo as to become 
à A violent poiſon. „ 5 abr prnd 1 

The word is com ed of the Greek «rap, man, or aponr, 


ear xa, 3 OVEICOME, or kill; alluding to its poiſonous|- 


Aauality. 1 . 1 5 | | 
In an antient manuſcript aſcribed to the ſibyls, is a verſe 


which plainly intimates Arſenic.—Toetraſyllabus fum ; prima 


pars mei uirum, ſecunda vicloriam fignificat. * © 
-  Arſemc is by ſome ranked in the claſs of ſulphurs. 


Tan are divers kinds of Arſenic 3 vis.” yellow, red, and] | 
2 ſtalline, or white. | ; 


Cena is called Nativeor Yellow ARS ENI: it is of a yellow, or 
e· colour; whence it is alſo denominated auripigmentum. 
It is chiefly found in copper- mines, in a ſort of glebes or ſtones, 


of different figures and ſiaes. Its colour, though always yel- 


lo, yet admits of divers ſhades and mixtures, as a golden 
yellow, reddiſh yellow, greeniſh yellow, e. It is found 


to contain 4 portion of gold, but ſo little, as not to quit 


* SY 
* 
" © 4 5 8 


Arſenic, made by adding to it ſulphur and copper. 

White or Cryſtalline Aks ENI is the kind chiefly uſeq 
among us. | gl 5 

Arſenic is made by ſublimation from cobalt: the me. 
thod of which, as practiſed in Hungary, is given us by Dr 
Krieg, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No 29 de 

cobalt being beat to powder, and the light fandy 4; 
Waſhed off, by a current of water, they put what re- 
mains into, the furnace; the flame of which, paſſing ove, 
the powder, takes along with it the arſenical part, in 
form of a ſmoke ; which being received by a chimn 
and carried thence into a Eloſe wooden chanel, tick; 
by the way to the ſides; and is ſcraped off, in 
form of a whitiſh or yellowiſh powder. From what 
remains of the cobalt, they proceed to make ſmalt. ge 


te coſt of ſeparating it; but there is beſide this a yellow facti- 
tous arſenic made of the white arſenic and ſulphur. e 


| of the things of nature by human thought and Experience» 


SMALT. | A 
The ſmalleſt quantity of cryſtalline Arſenic, being mixed with 1 
any metal, renders it friable, and abſolutely deſtroys its mal. | 
leability. READ | FRY by 
Hence, the. refiners dread nothing ſo much as Arſenic | 
in their metals; nor could any thing be fo advantageous 
to them, were ſuch a thing to be * as a menſtruum 5 
that would abſorb, or act on Arſenic alone; for then their 1 
metals would be readily purified, without flying off, or 0 
evaporating. 10 "om 
A ſingle grain of Arſenic will turn a pound of copper AR 
into a beautiful white metal looking like ſilver. Th; 0 
hint many perſons have endeayoured to improve on, for be 
the making of ſilver; but in vain, as the min tere ta 
could never be brought to ſuſtain the hammer : fone ab 
e been hanged for coining ſpecies of this ſpurious In 
ilver. 6 | | 
The chemiſts | furniſh ſeveral preparations of /-/eric, 1 
- which, all turn on repeated ablutions and ſublimations, to are 
blunt the corrofive ſalts thereof, and change it into a Ar 
- ſafe medicine, after the manner of ſublimate.—Such ate ſeo 
ruby of Arſenic, &c. But it ſcarce appears worth the pains: the 
and whatever ſome may urge, Ar ſenic ought never to be uſed H, 
inwardly in any form, as gnawing and tearing the veſſel, £5 
and occaſioning mortal. convulſions. Its fume taken into 5 
the lungs, kills inftantly : and the oftener it is ſublimed, lays = 
Boerhaave, the ranker it grows.—Butter and cow's milk 3 
taken in large quantities, prove good antidotes againſt 4r/- Sep 
me. See Supplement, article ARsENIc. * 
Regulus of ARSEN Te is the moſt fixed and compact part 7 
thereof, prepared by mixing it with pot-aſhes and ſoap; Ii 
then fuſing the whole, and caſting it into a mortar; upon : * 
which the heavieſt part falls to the bottom. 1 q 
Cauſtic oil of ARSENIC, is a butyrous liquor, like butter were 
of antimony, prepared of Arſenic, and corroſive ſubli £90 
.mate.—lIt ſerves to eat off fungous fleſh, and to cleanſe Ps 
| 120 5 th &c. | | 1 wg 
ARSENICAL Magnet, magnes arſenicalis, is a preparation 
of antimony, with fulphur and an Arſenic. 1 8 ron culti 
ARSENOTHELYS s, among the antient naturaliſts, th SN 
ſame with hermaphrodite. | = ] with 
The Greeks uſed the word both in ſpeaking of men and by th 
. beaſts, —It is formed from apoyy and dns, male and fe- = 
male. 5 e printt 
ARSIS and Theſis, in proſody, are names given to the two The ; 
-  Proportionable parts into which every foot or rhythm is d- mach 
* vided. See Foor, c. ps | or inf 
By Ar/is and thefis are uſually meant no more than a propor- th 
tional diviſion of the metrical feet, made by the hand or foot of the 
of him that beats the time. 5 ſtrum 
As in meaſuring the quantities of words, the hand is lifted up, called, 
as well as let fall; part of the time taken up in meaſuring The : 
the foot, by lifting the hand up, is termed ars, or elevati; Bacon 
and the part where the hand is let fall, 4375 or poſitio. Vid regard 
Auguſtin. de Muſica, 1. 2. c. 10. In plaudendo enim quia el. ers of 
_ vatur & ponitur manus, partem pedis fibi elevatio verdicat, It has 
- partem 1 OW Rs PLS and or 
Fugha per AksIx & Dhein. See FUGUE. | arrived 
ART, Axs, is defined by the ſchoolmen, a habit of ile dining 
mind operative or effective according to right reaſon; here 
or, ſomewhat more intelligibly, a habit of the mind pfe- the ar; 
ſeribing rules for the due production of certain effects; or tbe of div 
introducing of changes in bodies from ſome foreknowle 1 emoc 
deſign in a perſon endued with a principle or faculty c brutes; 
acting. e eee | is ; ilding 
The word Art is derived from the Greek ape vn, virtue, 'm of / 
ſſtrength.— This is the opinion of Donatus, on the firſt ſcee Bachelor 0 
of Terence's Andria: A amo Tus aper, difta off per {yo- Maſter p 
copen; and is followed by 228 Others derive At from ART is al 
== utility, profit ; which is found in that ſenſe in + %Qring 
„ „„ . 1% / 
On this footing, Arts are divided into 44 ue and fall. "Ap 
—Such as leave no external effect after their operat'” topic ö 
n dancigg, fiddling, &. are called eiu or prodtical 4" Wl de in. 
thoſe which do leave an effect behind them, as 2 Lull : 
Se ate called fadive, or effedtive Arts, Magn. A. bt 0 
— , e en i brober dipl „into diy 
ART, is better defined, after my lord Bacon, a proper ipor Vox. 3 N 


ART 


as to make them anſwer the deſigns and uſes of | 


ind., 8 | (REP 
N according to that philoſopher, is ſometimes free, 
and at her own diſpoſal; and then ſhe manifeſts her- 
ſelf in a regular order: as we fee in the heavens, plants, 
animals, £c.—Sometimes ſhe is irregular, and diſorderly, 
either through ſome uncommon accident, or depravation 
in matter, when the reſiſtance of ſome impediment 
perverts her from her courſe; as in the production of 
monſters. —At other times ſhe is ſubdued and faſhioned 
ty human induſtry, and made to ſerve the ſeveral purpoſes 
of mankind. —This laſt is what we call art.— In which ſenſe, 
art ſtands oppoſed to nature. | 
Hence, the knowlege of nature may be divided into the 
hiſtory of generation, of pretergeneration, and of arts.— 
The Et conſiders nature at liberty; the ſecond, her errors; 
and the third, her reſtraints. - | „ 
Axr is alſo uſed for ſcience or knowlege reduced into 
practice. | es . 
Several of the ſchoolmen hold logic and ethies to be arts; in- 


aſmuch as they do not terminate in mere theory, but tend to 


ractice. 

In this ſenſe ſome branches of the mathematics alſo are arts; 
others, matters of doctrine, or ſcience.—Statics is wholly 
| ſcientifical, as it takes up with the. mere contemplation 

of motion : mechanics, on the contrary, is an art, as it 

reduces the doctrine of ſtatics into practice. | 


ART is principally uſed for a certain ſyſtem or collection] 


of rules, precepts, and inventions or experiments, which, 
being duly obſerved, make the things a man under- 


takes ſucceed, and render them advantageous and agree- 
able. 5 x | , 


In this ſenſe, art is oppoſed to ſcience, which is a collection 
of ſpeculative principles, and concluſions. . BE 
The nature, and origin of art and its diſtinction from ſcience, 
are farther conſidered in the preface to this work. 
Arts, in this ſenſe, may be divided, with reſpect to their 
ſcope and object, into human, as medicine; and divine, as 
theology. „ | 
Human, again, may be ſubdivided into civil; as law, po- 
ltics, &c. military, as fortification, Cc. phyſical, as agricul- 
ture, chymiſtry, anatomy, &c. metaphyſical, as logic, 
pure mathematics, &c. philological, as grammar, criticiſm, 
&c. mercantile, to which belong the mechanical arts and 
manufactures. See each in its place. | 1 
Arts are more popularly divided into liberal and mecha- 
nical. | | 


Literal AgTs are thoſe that are noble, and ingenuous ; or | 


which are worthy of being cultivated without any regard to 
lucre ariſing therefrom. —Such are poetry, muſic, painting, 


grammar, rhetoric, the military art, architecture, and navi- 
gation, SO | by 


Mechanical ART s are thoſe, wherein the hand and body | 


are more concerned than the mind; and which are chiefly 


cultivated for the ſake. of the profit they bring with them. [ 


—Of which kind are moſt of thoſe which furniſh us 
with the neceſlaries of life, and are popularly known 
by the name of frades.—Such are weaving, turnery, brew- 


irntng; NE... Fs | | 
Tbe mechanical arts take their denomination from wy an, 


machine; as, being all praQtiſed by means of ſome machine | 


or inſtrument. 


Wich the liberal arts it is otherwiſe; there being ſeveral | 


of them which may be learnt and practiſed without any in- 


ſtrument at all: as logic, eloquence, medicine properly ſo 
called, Sc. = | | Pi 


The arts which telate to the ſight and. hearing, my Jord 


# 


Bacon obſerves, are reputed liberal, beyond thoſe - which | 


regard the other ſenſes, which are chiefly employed in mat- 

ters of luxury, SOT e 
It has been well noted by philoſophers, that, during the riſe 
and growth of ſtates, the military arts chiefly flouriſh 3+ when 
arived at their height, the liberal arts; and when on the de- 
Clining hand, the voluptuary arts. | „ 


There are alſo divers particular arts; as the art of memory, 


the art of deciphering, the art of flying, of ſwimming, art 
of diving, c. S WER IOFOTO * 
Vemocritus maintained, that men learnt all their arts from 
drutes ; that the ſpider taught them weaving, the ſwallow 
building, the nightingale * and ſeveral kinds of medicine. 
4 Ax Tr. bee the ire, THF 
achelor of Ax TS. See the article BAcHEIoW·¶H —. 
after of Ax rs. See MasTER, Decree, FACULTY. 

RT is alſo applied to divers imaginary, and even ſuperſtitious 


doctrines and inventions.—Such are, 


Lulh's Ak r, or the tranſcendental Ax r. This is an art by 
means whereof a man may diſpute whole days on any 


topic in nature without underſtanding the leaft tittle of 
* rags, in difpute ; thus called from' its inventor Raymond 


It conſiſts | chiefly in diſpoſing the ſeveral ſorts of beings 
into divers ſcales or climaxes, to be run down in a de- 
ol. I. Ne 12, CHAMB. Th F 


ing, maſonry, clock-making, carpentry, joinery, foundery, | ' 


£ 1 0 0 


ſcending progreſſion.— Thus, whatever were propoſed to be 
taiked on, they would ſay, firſt, it is a being, and conſe- 
quently, one, true, good, perfect: then, it is either created, 
or increated. Again, every created being is either body ot 
ſpicit, Sc. 8 5 

Angelical Ax r, or the ART of ſpirits, is a method of attaining 
to the knowlege of any thing defired, by means of angels, 
or rather of demons. - | 


Uuder this come the. arts of magic, ſorcery, witch- 
craft, &c. | | 
ARS Notoria is a pretended manner of acquiring ſciences by 
infuſion, without any other application than a little faſting, 
and performing a few ceremonies, * 
They who make profeſſion of this art, affirm that it was by 
means hereof that Solomon, in one night's time, acquired 
all his knowlege,—Delrio ſhews it to be. a criminal curioſity, 
and founded on a ſecret compact with the devil. Diſqui/. 
Mag. p. 11. It was. ſolemnly condemned by the Sorbonne 
in 1320. | | | 
St. Auſelm's ART is a ſuperſtitious manner of curing wounds, 
by barely touching the linen wherewith thoſe wounds had 
been covered. EN, | 
Delrio, in his Diſquifitiones Magicæ, obſerves, that ſome Tta- 
lian ſoldiers, who practiſed this art, attributed the inven- 
tion thereof to St. Anſelm ; but he aſſures us withal, that it 
was really invented by Anſ.lm.of Parma, a celebrated ma- 
gician. . | 8 
St. Paul's ART is a branch of the ars notoria, fo called as being 
ſuppoſed to have been taught by St. Paul, after his being taken 
up into the third heaven. | s 
ART and Part, is a phraſe uſed in the north end of Eng- 


crime, they ſay he is art and part in committing the ſame z 
that is, he was both the contriver, and acted a part in it. 
Hermetical Ax r. See the article HERMETICAaL. 

Hyſſopic ART. See the article Hys$0p1c, 


 ARLTERIA Aſpera. 


| ; ASPERA, 
ARTERIA Sacra. + See the articles 5c. | 
ARTERIAL, or Ax TERIOus, in anatomy, ſomething that 
relates to the arteries. See ARTERY, | 9 
The arterial blood is ſuppoſed more warm, florid, and ſpiri- 
tuous, than the venal. 1 5 4 


denomination given to the pulmonary artery, or that veſſel 


whereby the blood is conveyed from the right ventriele of the 
heart to the lungs. 


the circulation of the blood, and to divert it from the 
FBF dis c2lg cn 5 5 Vit | 
ARTERIOTOMY®, Apruprorouua, in chirurgery, Oc. 
the operation of opening an artery; or of letting blood with 
a lancet by the arteries ; practiſed in ſome extraordinary 
-Calth. 5 ohecs 5 8 | 
The word is formed of aprypro, and 7:pre, 'ſeco, I cut. 
Alrteriotomy is a very dangerous operation, and is ſeldom uſed 
with deſign, except in the forehead, the temples, and 


reaſon of the cranium underneath, which would be very dif- 
ficult to effect in any other part;—In the other parts it 


of a vein. | > 


teriotomy in apopleRic caſes, as much, preferable to veneſec- 
tion; but they are not much followed. „ 
an à hollow fiſtulous canal, 
appointed to receive the blood from the ventricles of the heart, 
and diſtribute it to all parts of the body, for the maintenance 
of heat and life, and the conveyance of the neceſſary nutri- 
ment. — See Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) fg. . 
„The wofd is Greek, aprypa.: which ſome imagine derived 
from ap, aer, the air, and Tys@, ſervo, to keep: but 
others, who underſtand the uſe of the part better, derive it 
from ape, I lift, becauſe of its continual throbbing. or 
t beating. | „ N — 8 : | | 
The arteries are ordinarily compoſed of three coats pr mem- 


ARTERY®, Aaprypa, in anatomy, a 


a thread of fine blood - veſſels with nerves, for nouriſhing the 
other coats. The ſecond muſcular, and made up of circular, 
or rather ſpiral fibres; of which there are more or fewer 
ſtrata according to the bigneſs of the artery: theſe fibres have 


ceaſes, The third and inmoſt coat is a fine, denſe, tranſpa- 
rent membrane, which keeps the blood within its chanels, 
which otherwiſe, upon the dilatation of an artery, would eaſily 
ſeparate the ſpiral fibres from one another. As the arteries 
grow ſmaller, theſe coats grow thinner.. N 
All the artertes are conical, i. e. they begin with the trunk, 


and, growing leſs and narrower, end in branches fo minute, 


that they eſcape the ſight, unleſs aſſiſted with . ; 


land, and in Scotland. — When any one is charged with a a 


ARTERIOSA Vena, va:Bs aprypoFnc, or arterial vein, 2 


Canals ARTERIOSUS is a tube. in the heart of 2 
foetus: which, with the foramen ovale, ſerves to maintain 


behind the ears, where the arteries are eaſily Cloſed again by - 


uſually proves fatal; and we have numerous inſtances of 
perſons killed in bleeding, by the opening an artery inſtead 


Fernelius (2. 18.), Severinus Ee. Med. patt.), Tulpius | 
(Obf. 1. 48. ), and Catherwood, labour hard to introduce ar- 


branes. The firſt or outermoſt, nervous or tendinous ; being 


a ſtrong elaſticity, by which they contract themſelves with 
force, when the power by which they have been ſtretched out 


* 
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dy which, in the tails of tadpoles, and very ſmall eels, 
' the extremities of the arteries ſeem, by the ſwift un- 
- . Interrupted courſe of the blood, to be inoſculated, or 
continued to the originations of the veins : though by the 
tranſparency of thoſe veſſels, the actual continuation be not 
viſible, | : N | 
The coats of the arteries are of a very denſe, cloſe 
contexture; by which means the blood not being viſible 
through them, they generally appear white. Add, that 
the blood, proceeding from a greater capacity to a leſs, 
is thereby ſomewhat obſtructed in its paſſage 3 but 


being forced on by the motion of the heart, it diſtends | 
the coats, and thereby occaſions a ſalient motion, called 
the pulſe, —By this thickneſs and whiteneſs of the arte- 


rie, with the pulſation ebſerved therein, arteries are di- 
ſtinguiſhed from veins. | | 
The pulſe of the arteries, like that of the heart, con- 
. fiſts of two reciprocal motions, a ſyſtole or contraction, 
and a diaſtole or dilatation :. but they keep oppoſite times; 
the ſyſtole of the 
other, | ji | | 
All the arteries of the body, we have obſerved, ariſe 
in .two large trunks, from the two ventricles of the 
heart. 
pulmonary artery, ſerving to carry the blood into the 
ungs : that from the left, the / aorta, or great artery; 
which, by its numerous ramifications, furniſhes all the 
reſt of the body, as far as the remoteſt ſtages of circu- 
lation. | ; Er Cole thy 
'Fhe great artery, after it leaves the heart, divides into two 
large trunks, called the aſcending, or upper; and deſcending, 
or lower trunks. | . . 
The aſcending trunk, or | aorta aſcendens, conveys the 
blood to the head, and other upper parts of the body, and 
is ſubdivided into three branches. — The firſt, the right 


ſubclavian, whence ariſe the carotid, vertebral, cervical, | 


right axillary, &c. — The ſecond, is the left carotid.— 
The third, the left ſubclavian ; whence atiſe the left cer- 
vical; veriebral, and axillary. — See each deſcribed in its 


proper article, SUBCLAVIAN, CAROTID, VERTEBRAL, | 


Cervical, AXILLARY, Ee. | ; 
The-deſcending trunk, or aorta deſcendens, carries the blood 
to the trunk, and the lower parts of the bod. 

Out of this ariſe the bronchial, imtercoflals, celiac, phrenic, 
meſenteric, emulgent, ſpermatic, iliac, umbilical, epigaſtric, 


ogaſftric, crural, &c, with their ſeveral ramifications,— | 


See each in ito place. fe 1,7 . 5 
A draught of the ſeveral arteries, with their divi- 
ſions and ſubdiviſions, in their natural order and poſition, 


as taken from the life; ſee in plate anatomy (Angeiol. 


A E 5 is alſo applied to that fiſtulous tube, compoſed of 
cartilages and membranes, which deſcends from the mouth 

. to the lungs, for the conveyance and reconveyance of the 
air, in reſpiration. 7 2 | 7 87 {A624 : 
This is particularly called the oſpera arteria, or-trachea, and 
ularly the wind-pipe. | AD. 664 


popularly the uu oh ht. IN 
f ARTHEL, ſomething caſt into a court, in Wales; or the 


marches thereof; whereby the court is letted or diſcontinued 
for the time,— The caſting of arthel is prohibited, 26 H. 


„ 195 „ 
ARTHRITIS “, ag3g:7:5, in medicine, a diſeaſe better known 
under the name of the gout. mia s ts 
The word is formed from the Greek ag9gor, articulus, 
Joint; 
> M 
An THRIT IC Waters. See the article War. 
AR THRODIA , Appelt, in anatomy, a ſpecies of arti- 
culation, wherein a flat head of one bone is received into a 
ſhallow ſocket of another. | GE 2 
The word is formed from the Greek ap9poy, artica/us, and 
Jex, recipio, I receive. | 


| Such is the articulation of 


— 
* 


the humerus with the ſca- 


Supplement. r * 
ART HRO SIS “, in anatomy, a juncture of two bones, de- 
ſigned for motion; called alſo. articulatioan. 10-4 

The word is formed from the Greek ap9por, articulus, 
ARTICLE,. Axricurus, à little part or diviſion. of a 
book, writing, or 
of - theology into ſeveral - queſtions; and each queſtion 
into divers articles. — Such an account conſiſts of ſo many 


3 
al . 


. articles. 1 N 5 "x. hr ; $14 % 

ARTICLE is alfo applied to the ſeveral clauſes or conditions of 
a contract, treaty of peace, or the like. 2295 
In this ſenſe we ſay, articles of marriage, articles 
capitulation, 


” 


of 


ment of an India company at Oftend is a direct 
breach of the eighth and ninth articles of the treaty of | 


Munſter. f * 71 


AnrickEs of the clergy, ARTICULL cleri, are certain ſtatutes 


touching perſons and cauſes eccleſiaſtical, made 


r Ed- 
ward II- and III. 5 


* 1 


one anſwering to the diaſtole of the 


That from the rigbt ventricle is called the 


in regard the chief ſeat of that diſtemper is in the 


pula. <p ANY . 
ARTHRODIUM in mineralogy, a genus of cryſtal. See 


or the like. — Aquinas divides his ſum | 


| n 
| ARTIC| | 
applied to a diſeaſe which more immediately infeſts the - 


* articles, &e. — The eſtabliſh- 


ARTICLE of faith is by ſome defined a point of Chriſtian doc. 
trine, which we are obliged to believe, as having been re- 
vealed by God himſelf, and allowed and eſtabliſhed as ſuch by 
the church, n © F 
ARTICLE, Articulus, in anatomy, denotes a joint, or juncture 
of two or more bones of the body, See ARTICUL aT1oy, 
ARTICLE of death, Articulus mortis, the laſt pangs, or agony 
of a dying perſon, 1 
The pope uſually ſends his benediction to the cardinals, &. 
in articuls mortis. | Pick | E 
ARTICLE, in arithmetic, ſignifies the number 10, or any num. 
ber juſtly diviſible into ten parts; as 20, 30, 40, 6, 
Theſe are ſometimes called decads, and ſometimes round 
numbers. Harris. | 8 
ARTICLE, in grammar, denotes a particle uſed in moſt lan- 
guages for the declining of nouns, and denoting the ſever] 
caſes and genders thereof, 1 ; 
The uſe of articles ariſes chiefly hence, that in languages 


which have not different terminations; to expreſs the different 


—_ to ſupply that office, en a 
he Latins have no articles ; but the Greeks, and moſt gf 
the modern languages, have had recourſe hereto, for fixing 
and aſcertaining the vague ſignification of common and ap- 
pellative names, 8 
The Greeks have their 6, the eaſtern tongues their he en- 
_ phaticum ; the Italians their il, h, and 4.— The French their 
le, la, and les. — The Germans their der, das, dat. 
The Engliſh alſo have two articles, a, and the - which, being 


ſome particular thing. — Thus we ſay, a man; that is, ſome 
man or other: the man, that is, that certain man. 
Hence it appears, that à is uſed in a larger, and more 
general ſenſe; being applied indifferently to any par- 
ticular perſon or thing. Whereas the diſtinguiſhes indivi- 
dually, and ſhews what particular thing is ſpoken of.—If the 
- ſubſtantive to which the particle a is affixed, begin with a 
| vowel, or with an h; we write and ſpeak it, an fo we 
ſay, an eye, an hour, &c. 3% OL SR 
Some grammarians make the article a diſtinC part of ſpeech: 
others will have it a pronoun; and others, with Mr. Green- 
wood, a noun adjective. See SPEECH, PRONOUN, Ap- 
JECTIVE, Oe. = | | | 


Articles are things of great ſervice in a language, as they con- 


tribute to the more neat and preciſe . of ſeveral pro- 
perties and relations, which muſt otherwiſe be loſt. And hence 
one great diſadvantage of the Latin, above other languages 


preſſed, or left out, makes an alteration in the ſenſe, which 
the Latins cannot diſtinguiſh, —-Thus when the devil ſaid to our 


from the want of articles in the Latin, has concluded them 

uſeleſs. | 8 # 
The Italians even prefix articles to proper names, which 
do not naturally need any, in regard they do of themſelves 


la Normandie. —And we ourſelves do it to the names of cer- 
tain mountains and rivers ; as the Rhine, the Danube, the 

. Alps, &c. | E I 

Indefinite ARTICLE. The article à is faid to be indefinite, be- 


- fuſed ſignification; as, he travelled with the port and equi- 
page of a prince; where the words à prince may be under- 
ſtood of any prince in the general. f 5 5 
Definite AkT1CLE. The article the is ſaid to be definite, or de- 

monſtrative, as fixing the ſenſe of the word it is put before, 
to one individual thing. See DEFINITIVE. | 


which he calls intermediate, or partitiue ; ſerving to denote 
part of the thing expreſſed by the ſubſtantives they are added 


Cc. I want de la lumiere, ſome light, &c. 


le. or la, and de or du, make one of tne greateſt difficulties in 

the French tongue, as being utterly arbitrary, and only to be 

acquired by practice. We may add, that in the Engliſh, 

though the articles be ſo few, yet they are of ſuch frequent 

| uſe; that they eaſily diſcover any ſtranger, from a natural 
Engliſhman. e en e ee Rh 

ICULARIS, ArxTICULAR, in medicine, an epithet 


_— 


ticuli, or joints. 


_ 


\ 


See Govur. 


TICULATE, ; 5 1 | 
Brutes cannot form articulate ſounds, or they cannot 4 
ticulate the ſounds of their voice, excepting ſome few birds, 


we 


. Fe 


| = * _ pye, n Farling, - Th | ARTE 


* 


ſtates and circumſtances of nouns, there is ſomething re- 


prefixed to ſubſtantives, apply their general ſignification to 


which have articles; in that the article being either ex- 
Saviour, /i tu es Filius Dei, it may either be underſtood, if ht 
art a Son of Gad, or, if thou art the Son of God. Scaliger, 


. Gignify things individually.— Thus they fay, zl Arioſto, i! 
aſſo, il Petrarcha.—Even the French join the article to 
the proper names of kingdoms, provinces, Cc. as la Suede, 


cauſe applied to names taken in their more general and con- 


Fa. Buffier diſtinguiſhes a third kind of articles in the French, 


to: as, des ſeavans ont cru, ſome learned men have ſuppoſed, 


be uſe and diſtinction of the definite and indefinite articles. 


The morbus articularis is the fame with the Greek aft, 


and our gout. IN x 
ARTICU LATE ſounds. are thoſe which expreſs the letter. 
ſyllables, We. of any alphabet, or language. See IN aR- 


PIY £6 x If 
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' ao, . | 
ARTICULATION, , ARTICULATIO, in grammar, a di- 
" Rin& pronunciation of words and ſyllables. 5 
Irliculation is that part of grammar, which treats firſt of ſounds, 
and letters; then of their combinations, for the compoſing 
of ſyllables and words. Hence he who pronounces his, 
words clearly, and diſtinctly, is ſaid to pronounce them afti- 
culately. 8 "Bi i 
ARTICULATION, in anatomy, a juncture or connexion of two 
bones, deſigned for motion. 8 | | 
There are various forms and kinds of this articulation, i ed' 
to the ſeveral ſorts of motion and ation, —That which has 
a notable and manifeſt motion is called diarthrofs. This 


/ 


each in its place, EN ART MHROSIS, ARTHRODIA, and GIx- 
clubs. | "I 
That which only admits of an obſcure motion is called Hun- 
arthrafis. It is ſubdivided into ſymphyſis, ſutura, harmania, 
ſyſarcfis, ſynchondroſis, ſynneuroſis, ſyntenoſis, and ſynymen/is. 
See SYMPHYSIS, OUTURA, HARMONIA, Sc. 
ARTICULORUM anima. See the article ANIMA. _ 
ARTIFICIAL, ArTiriclaLis, ſomething made by 
| art; not produced naturally, or in the common courſe of 
things. | | 


nature; and artificial things from natural ones: whence 
© ariſes another more grievous error, vix. that art is ſup- 
« poſed a different principle built upon nature, and of ſuch 


begun, to rectify and amend her when diſordered, or to 
© free her when confined ; though not utterly to divert 


© not differ from natural ones in nature or form, but only 
© in the efficient: man has no power over nature, be- 
« ſide what he has by motion; in virtue whereof, he can 
« apply natural bodies to, or remove them from, one 
© another. Where ſuch application, or joining of active 


© any thing; where it is not, nothing.. Gold we ſometimes 
* ſee purified by the Chymiſt's fire; and ſometimes find 
it perfectly pure in the ſands, nature herſelf having done 
© the buſineſs: ſo the rainbow is ſometimes formed on 
© high in the water of a cloud; and ſometimes: here be- 
{ © low by a ſprinkling of water. Nature, therefore, go- 


| Scient, lib. II. | FUE 
ARTIFICIAL is alſo frequently uſed for factitious. 
Thus we have artificial ſal-armoniac, artificial borax, 


r &c. 

"Mp ARTIFICIAL Arbours, See the article Ax BOUR. 
» ARTIFICIAL Arguments, in rhetoric, are all ſuch proofs or | 
n 


conſiderations as ariſe from the genius, induſtry, or invention, 
of the orator. FER, EOS: ; 

Such are definitions, cauſes, effects, &c. which ate thus call- 
ed, to diſtinguiſh them from laws, authorities, citations, and 
other arguments of that nature, which are ſaid to be inarti- 


0 feial arguments. Ky | 

„ ARTIFICIAL Baths. ATH. 

[= ARTIFICIAL Camphor, CAMPHOR; 

Ie ARTIFICIAL Cinnabar. CINNABAR. 
ARTIFICIAL Colcethar. COLCOTHAR, 


ARTIFICIAL Conduits, | / ConDuIT. 


12 article Dax 


5 ARTIFICIAL Day. | 
i- ARTIFICIAL Divination. F.vinaTION, 
8 ARTIFICIAL Earthquakes. EARTHQUAKE. 
ARTIFICIAL Eye. Mn 1 
2 RTIFICIAL Fire. Wins. 8 
e, ARTIFICIAL Fire-works are compoſitions of inflammable ma- 
terials; chiefly uſed on ſolemn occaſions, by way of re- 
h. Joicing, ES + | 
- ARTIFICIAL Fling,” NJ  - CFLYING. 
; TIFICIAL n i # on nm FoRM, 
We RTIFICIAL Foundation. See the Wine FOUNDATION. 
RTIFICIAL Fountain. J » ____ CFounTAIN. | 
4 PXTIFICIAL Globe, Sphere, &c, See GLOBE, SPHERE, | 
be | ARTIFICIAL Horizon. See Horizon. _ 
ſh, RTIFICIAL Lacea, See the article LAccA. | | 
nt RTIFICIAL Lines, on- a ſector or ſcale, are certain lines ſo 
cal contrived, as to repreſent the logarithmic fines, and tan- 
* — N :by the help of the line of numbers, will 
ag exactly queſtions in trigonometry, navigation, &c. pretty 
5 WTIEICIAL Litharge. See the article LITHA RE... 
ity SIFICIAL Numbers are ſecants, fines, and tqngents.—Ste | © 
AgCCANT, Sing, and TANGENT, „„ 
1 TIFICLAL Pheſpbori. F e PHosPHORL, 
(Re \TIFICLAL Ports, . PorT.. 
4 . Poftures, - See the ) PosTuRE. 
| nl IAL Precipitation. article J PRECIPITATION: 
ds, "MIFICIAE Rainbow. RAlx BOW. 
RTIFICIAL Road, x RoAD,. | 


is ſubdivided into enarthroſis, arthrodia, and ginghmus. See 


« Art is uſually conſidered as a thing very different from 


© power, as to be able, either to perfect what nature had | 


« or tranſmute her. — But the truth is, artificial things do 


* things to paſſive ones, is practicable, there may men do | 


* verns all things; under this fubordination, of the courſe of 
© nature, the latitude or evagation of nature, and art, or 
man, ſuperadded to her other works.” Bacon de Augmen. 


AR U 


ARTIFICIAL Sallpetre. Tol PP TRE. 
ARTIFICIAL Star. See the STAR. 
ARTIFICIAL Vermilian. article.] VERMILION. 
ARTIFICIAL Vortex. | VoRTEX. 


ARTILLERY, - the heavy equipage of war; comprehend- 
ing all ſorts of great fire-arms, with their appurtenances z 
as cannons, mortars, bombs, petards, muſquets, carbines, 
Se. oe: | | 
In this ſenſe, the word artillery coincides with what we other- 
wiſe call ordnance. | i: 

There was no attacking ſuch a place for want of heavy ar- 
tillery.— The Perſians, we are told in the embaſly of Figueroa, 
would never, in 1518. have either artillery or infantry in 

their. armies, by reaſon they hindered their charging and re- 
tiring with ſo much nimbleneſs; wherein their chief military 

addreſs and glory lay. 15 5 

The term artillery is ſometimes alſo applied to the antient 
inſtruments of war, as the catapultæ, battering rams, c. 
See ARIES, Cc. 5 
artillery, or large fire- arms. bets 

Traile or Train of ARTILLERY is a ſet or certain number of 


niture fit for marching. To this frequently belong mortar- 


of the maſter of the artillery. , 
There are trains of artillery in moſt of the king's maga- 
Zines ; as in the Tower, at Portſmouth, Plymouth, Wind- 


ſor, Ec. - 


boo men, making -part of the militia or city-guard 'of Lon- 
don. | | | Ihe? 
Their officers are a leader, two lieutenants, two enfigns, three 


 Chamberl. | | 
ARTILLERY is alſo uſed for what we otherwiſe call pyrotech- 
nia, or the art of fire-works, with the inftruments and appa- 
_ ratus belonging thereto, _ N 

The writers upon artillery are, Caſimir Semionowitz, a Pole, 


@ Artillerie, which contain an accurate deſcription of all the 
machines and inſtruments of war now in uſe, with every 

thing that relates thereto. 5 . 
ARTILLERY foot-level. See the article LEVEL. . 
ARTOTYRITES, or Ax TOTYTRITÆ, a ſect in 

religion ; being a branch of the antient Montaniſts, who 

firſt appeared in the ſecond century, and infeCted all Ga- 

latia, - 8 

They uſed bread and cheeſe in the Euchariſt, or perhaps 
bread baked with cheeſe *. Their reaſon was, that the firſt 


— 


their flocks too. 


cChbebſe. | i x 
ARVALES * Fratres were prieſts in antient Rome, who 
| afliſted in the ſacrifices of the Ambarvalia offered every year 

to Ceres and Bacchus for the proſperity of the principal truits 

of the earth, viz. the corn and wine. 

field; becauſe in their ceremonies they went in ces 
e 


around the fields ; or, according to Gellius, becau 
fered ſacrifice for the fertility of the fields. Others ſay, be- 


lating to the limits of fields and land-marks. _ 
They were inſtituted by Romulus, and were twelve in num- 


- 


called collegium fratrum arvalium. 2 

The mark of their dignity was a garland, compoſed of ears 
of corn, tied with a white ribband : this, Pliny ſays, was the 
firſt crown in uſe at Rome. 3 Ds 
According to Fulgentius, Acca Laurentia, Romulus's nurſe, 
was the firſt founder of this order of prieſts: the, it ſeems, 
had twelve ſons, who uſed to walk before her in proceſſion 
| to the ſacrifice z one of whom dying, Romulus, in favour of 


came this ſacrifice, the number twelve, and the name of 


after the example of Acca Laurentia his nurſeQ. 


| ARUNDELIAN Marbles. See the article MARBLE. 


who foretold things to come, chiefly by inſpecting the entrails 
of beaſts which were killed in ſacrifice. e 


derived from haruga,, which fignifie the entrails of victims; 
and aſpicere, to view or conſider. 5 | 


ſome defend the orthography of aru/pices, deriving the word 


and fpicio, I look; whence auſper: which being a word 
ſomewhat rude of pronunciation, they thence formed 2 
IE | J Fs 


——— — 


— 


P 3 —— — 


Park of ARTILLERY is that place in a camp ſet apart for the 


pieces of ordnance, mounted on carriages, with all their fur- 


pieces, with bombs, carcaſes, &c. It is under the direction 


AnTILILERY Company is a band of infantry, conſiſting of 


gentlemen of arms, two ſerjeants, and a provoſt-marſhal. 


Buchnerus, Braunius, Mieth, and S. Remy in his Memoires 


| men offered to God not only the fruits of the earth, but of - - 


* Hence, according to St. Auguſtine, came their name, which, 
is Greek; being compoſed of ag7>, bread, and Tug; 


„The word is originally Latin, and is formed from arvum, a 
they of- 
cauſe they were appointed arbitrators of all differences re- 


ber; all of them perſons of the firſt diſtinction; the founder 
| himſelf having been of the body.—They made a college, 


his nurſe, promiſed to take his place; and hence, ſays he, 


brother.—Pliny (1. 17. c. 2.) ſeems to indicate the ſame thing, 
when he mentions, that Romulus inſtituted prieſts of the fields, 


ARUSPICES *®, an order of prieſts among the antient Romans, | 
The word ſeems more properly written haru/þices ; as being | 
Or, as others think, from Hara, boſtia, a victim; . though 


from ayas, and inſpicere, to inſpect the altars.—Fa. Pezron _ 
is poſitive it was originally formed of the Celtic as, liver; 


— 
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Ia Feſtus we meet with harwrge, or bardiga, which 
he defines to be a victim whole viſcera are conſidered while 
yet remaining together. Upon which Mr. Pacier obſerves, 
That harwiga is formed from apiZ, arier, by inſerting the 
Zolic digamma, before the 1. It was property, therefore, at 
firſt a ram they ſacrificed ; but afterwards the 
common to all victims. See Vierim. 
The doctrine or diſcipline of the aruſprces was formed into 
a preciſe art, called aruſpicina. „ | 
Cato: who was an _—_ uſed to fay, he wondered how 
one arzſpex could look at another without laughing in his 
face. 5 which you ſee what opinion he had of the ſolidity 
of the aruſpicma. j at ; 
ARYTA HIDES *, in anatomy, the third and fourth car- 
tilages of the larynx, ſituate under the thyroides : called alſo 
guttales. | By . | 
»The arytemides ate thus called on account of the figure of 


an 4pv744, ewer; which, together, they ſomewhat reſem: | 
ble: and the name is compounded of that word, and 2 , 


ſhape, or figure. 
ARYTANOIDEUS, in anatomy, one.of the muſcles ſerv- 
ing to. cloſe the larynx ; otherwiſe called little arytænoideus, 
and aryartænoideus, as deriving its origin from the poſterior 
and inferior part of the arytænoides. ; 
The arytænoidleus has its head in one arytænoid cartilage, and 


its tail in the other; and ſerves to bring them together, and |. 


ſhut the rima or glottis. 


 ARYTHMUS ®, or Annvrnuvs, in medicine, is uſed by | 
ſome for a ſinking, or failure of the pulſe, ſo as it can no | 


longer be felt; but it more properly denotes an irregularity, 
or want of due order and proportion of the pulſe. | 

The word is formed from the privative particle a, and 
erde, modulus, or meaſure. f | | 

AS *, among antiquaries, ſometimes ſignifies a. particular 

weight; in which ſenſe the Roman as is the ſame with the 

Roman bra, or pound. | 

® The word is by ſome derived from the Greek 1e, which, in 

: the Doric dialect, is uſed for -/:, one, g. d. an intire wr 
» though others will have this money named as, quaſi &s, 


cauſe made of braſs —Budzus has written nine books ge aſe, | 


& us partibus, of the az, and its parts. 


: The as had ſeveral diviſions. —The principal were, the uncia, 


or ounce; which was the twelfth part of the as : ſextans, 
the ſixth part of the as, or two ounces: guadrans, the fourth 
part of the as, or three ounces: triens, the third part of the 


238, which was four ounces: quincunx, was five ounces : ſemis, 
half the as, that is fix ounces: ſeptunx, ſeven ounces: bes, | * 


two thirds of the as, or eight ounces : dedrars, three fourths | 
of the as, or nine ounces: dextans, ten ounces: and dewnx, 
eleven ounces. 5 N 


As was alfo the name of a Roman coin, which was made of | - 


different matters, and different weights, in different ages of the 
commonwealth. - | . 

Under Numa Pompilius, according to Euſebius, the Roman 
money was either of wood, leather, or ſhells. —In the time of 
Tullus Hoftilius, it was braſs, and was called as, libra, li- 
bella, or pondo, becauſe actually weighing a pound, or twelve 
, FVV 

Four hundred and twenty years aſter, the firſt Punic war 
having exhauſted the treaſury, they reduced the as to 
two ounces. In the ſecond Punic war, Hannibal preſſing 
hard on them, the afſes were farther reduced to an ounce 
apiece. -— Laſtly, by the Papirian law, they took away 
half an ounce more, and reduced the as to a bare half- 
ounce: and it is generally thought, that it reſted here all 


the time of the commonyealth, and even till Veſpaſian's 


reign. ; 


This laſt was called the Papirian as, in regard the law juſt | 
mentioned was paſſed in the year of Rome 563. by C. Papi- | 


rius Carbo, then tribune of the people. Thus, there were 
four different as's in the time of the commonwealth. 
The figure ſtamped on the as, was at firſt a ſheep, ox, or | 
ſow  (Plutarch. Poplic. Plin. 18. 3.): and from the time of 
tze kings, a Janus with two faces on the one fide, and the 
roſtrum or prow of aſhip on the reverſe *®. gh 


The triens and quadrans of copper had the figure of a ſmall | 
veſſel called ratis, on the reverſe. Thus Pliny : Nota eris, | 


Iss. e. afßs] fuit ex altera parte Janus geminus, ex altera ro- 


rum navis: in triente vero & gquadrante rates, Hiſt Nat. 


| Kenz 1 
A 
the Engliſh word ace. | 


, 


Thus, as fignificd the whole inheritance 3 whence heres ex | 


ae, the heir to the whole eſtate. | 


So the jugerum, or Roman acre of land, being reckoned the 
integer, was called as, and divided like it into 12 uncie. See 


name became 


1 


theſe pieces were ſometimes called | 


ASAPPES *, or Az AP ES, an order of ſoldiers in the T 


Jooprum. | | 

The as, and its parts, or diviſions, ſtand thus: 

"TAS. 12 Uncie | | 4 | Semis | 6 Uni 
I | Deuny . erg 3 

e io ..17T4ITWM- 14. 

— 2 Dodrans. | 2 | | £] Ruadrans | 3 

4 4 LE i; | 4 | Sextans | 2 
obs Septunx 17 8 173 | Uncia _ I. 


* 
4 * 


ing; and yet we read of it as antiently preſcribed for diſeaſe 
1 | ER Os e 51 
4 


. 1 
ASB 
| > 14 ' 


army, whom they always expoſe to the firſt ſhock * of 
enemy; to the end that being thus fatigued, and their fork 25 
blunted, the Spahi's and Janizaries may fall on, and find; Th 
eaſy conqueſt. | | | 2 The 
* The word is derived from the Turkiſh pb, which ſigni rer 
rank, file, order; from whence they have formed aſp bag l clue 
range in battle. BY | A The 
The Ajappes are ſaid to be held of fo little value, dn calls 
they frequently ſerve as bridges for the cavalry to paſs Over 8 
in bad roads, and as faſcines to fill up the ditches of * is n 
beſieged.— The greateſt part of them are natural Turks; . 10 
travel on foot, and have no pay, but the plunder they 2 ot! 1 
get from the enemy. 2 g 4 
ASARABACCA, or Ass AR A-BAC ARA, a plant ſuppoſal Now 
to be mentioned by Pliny and Dioſcorides, under the name q the | 
baccharis, or nardus Fuftic ; by us called aſarum. V 
Avicenna relates, that it uſed to be brought from China; thy Gs.” 
its roots reſemble thoſe of gramen, or dog's graſs; but thx: ; | nl 
has a pretty briſk ſmell, and bites the tongue when taſted. his 4 
Ats leaves were antiently much in uſe, as an emetic, 1 ſkin, 
cathartic; and in ſome authors we find a ſuperſtitious obſery. and t 
ance in regard to the gathering of them : they allege, thy white 
if the plant be pulled up forward, it becomes vomitive; bu This 
if backward, purgative. Rulandus and Fernelius frequent tients 
preſcribe it as a diuretic. ER | 4 amon 
But it is chiefly uſed among us as a ſternutatory, in orde pearls 
to which, it is dried and reduced to a powder, to be taken where 

- as a ſnuff; in which quality it drains the head of mucuy piece 
humours. See Supplement, article ASARUM. worth 
ASBESTINE, ſomething incombuſtible, or that partakes « felf h. 
the nature and qualities of the lapis aſbeſtos. See Aszls- the t⸗ 
 Tc8.—Hence we read of | Bl, that 
ASBESTINE Paper and Cloth, which will burn in the fire, be waſhe 
purified: by it, and yet not conſume, | 8 Pliny 
The antients are ſaid to have made napkins and towels of it Wrap 
which, when foul, inſtead of waſhing, they threw into th: ſinct 
fire to cleanſe. Þ e . 
ASBESTOS, a mineral ſubſtance, of a whitiſh, « cou 
filver colour, and a woolly - texture; conſiſting of fin:l Gay in 
threads, or delicate fibres, endued with the wonderful pro to hay 
perty of reſiſting fire, and remaining unconſumed in the in- 2 
tenſeſt heat. . | EE, lamps, 
* The word ag ego, azbeſles, properly ſignifies an incomby- _ 4 

- ſtble body; it is formed of the privative particle , ard i 
oCermous, extingw.' 1 "RN 
This lanuginous mineral js ſometimes alſo called ami. 2 
thus, and ſometimes ſalamandra, or ſalamander's wn, 1 5 
from the candle-wicks ſaid to be made antiently of it. Fon 5 | 
2 pungent quality, which Agricola ſays it has on tie ron 
tongue, tho' without aſtringency, it has been by fone * => 
called alumen, having the epithet of plumeum added to it Gh 
taken from its downy filaments, to diſtinguiſh it from the Ne 
other alums; though it is to be obſerved, the true plume: Abefts 
alum is another fort of body, being a real effloreſcence « ASCA 
alum. | | | | of wo 
From its light grey colour, it is called polia and cor ſoides ; and childre 
from its likeneſs to the hoary fibres of ſome ſorts of mat mes: 
weed, ſpartapolia. From the capacity it has of being ſpun from i 
into thread, it is called linum, with ſome diſtinguiſhing epi 1. 
thet, taken either from its quality, as /inum aſbeſtinum vi. Sel 
vum, or incombuſiibile ; or from the place where it is found, "me 

as linum foſſile, linum Indicum, Creticum, Cypricum, and Cor. 8 
paſium, or Caryſtium. Beſides the places whence it borrons Ascari 
names, it is alſo found in Tartary, at Namur in the Lov dee PR 
Countries, in Thuringia, among the mines in the Old Ne- ASCEN 
ricum, in Egypt, in the mountains of Arcadia, at Puteol, in gene 
in the iſland of Corſica, in the iſland of Angleſey in Wale, i © hay 
and in Aberdeenſhire in Scotland, at Montauban in France, family 
and in the kingdom of Siberia. | duch ar 
Naturaliſts generally reckon it among the ſtones, whence thus C2 
its appellation of /apis Aſbeſtos, &c. but Dr. Plot rather ſcendin 
| Judges it a terra lapideſa, or middle ſuſtance, between ſton Alaris 
and earth, As to its generation, the ſame author takes it 0 h cendan 
be a mixture of ſome ſalt, and a pure earth without ſulphu SCENDA 
coagulated in the winter, and hardened by the heats in fun: ON of 
mer. The. ſalt, Ja. Heſſus pretends, is a liquid alum of! 1 
milky ſubſtance, inclining to yellow, that ſweats out of the f 18 18 
earth, ant] ſmells like rotten cbeeſG. C ANI, 
The Aſbeſtos, or lapis aſbeftos, is really a fort of native, ff 8 l 
file ſtone, which one may ſplit into threads or filamenb, 8 * | 
very fine, brittle, yet ſomewhat tractable, ſilky, and of- MC 
5 iſh filvery colour, not unlike talc of Venice. : p dau 
It is almoſt inſipid to the taſte, indiſſoluble in water; and, ex- N 
poſed to the fire, it neither conſumes nor caleines.— A HH We 
burning-glaſs, indeed, reduces it into little glaſs globules, ' N 
N as the filaments ſeparate; but common fire ACEND 
whitens it. \ 1 ; IN 
Theſe filaments are of, different lengths, from one inch! e 
ten. — The ſtone is uſuplly found incloſed within other ve, Won, 
hard ſtones; though ſometimes growing to the ſurfaces d ol. [ 1 
them, and ſometimes detached or ſeparate from any. TERS 

The Aſbe/tos, applied to any part of the body; excites an itch 4, 


nid to have carried the manufacture to ſuch perfection, that 
his Aſbeſtos was ſoft, and tractable, much reſembling lamb- 


- waſting, there is no occaſion for ſhifting the wick. Septalla, 


half a foot broad. This gave two proofs of its reſiſting fire; 


ASC 


fthe ſkin ; and particularly for the itch: unleſs it were ra- 
ther the alumen plumoſum that was meant hereby; for even 
. this day, they are frequently confounded. ; ; 
The induſtry of mankind has found a method of working this 
untoward mineral, and employing it in divers manufactures, 
chiefly cloth, and paper. 1 


The manufacture is, undoubtedly, difficult enough. Pliny] AsckNx DIN, Aſcendens, in matters of genealogy, &c. See k 


calls the Aſbeſlos, inventu rarum, textu difficillimum : Wor- 


is now intirely unknown: in reality, one would ſcarce 
imagine the thing practicable, without the mixture of ſome 
other pliant matter, as wool, . hemp, or flax, along 
with the Aſbeſtos, the filaments of this latter appearing 
too coarſe, and brittle, to make any tolerable fine work. 
However this be, Bapt. Porta aſſures us, that, in his time, 
the ſpinning of Aſbeſtos was a thing known to every body 
Venice. | 
8g Cotagnatta ſuperintendant of ſome raines in Italy, is 


ſkin, drefſed white : he could thicken and thin it at pleaſure, 
and thus either make it into a very white ſkin, or a very 
white paper. Es pet, | 
This kind of linen cloth was chiefly eſteemed by the an- 
tients; though then better known, and more common, than 
among us; being held. equally precious with the richeſt 

arls : nor is it now of mean value, even in the country 
where it is moſt generally made, a China cover (i. e. a 
piece of twenty three inches and three quarters long) being 
worth eighty tale, i. e. 36 J. 13s. 4d. Pliny ſays, he him- 
ſelf had ſeen napkins thereof, which, being taken foul from 
the table, after a feaſt, were thrown into the fire, and by 
that means were better ſcoured. than if they had been 


wrap up the corps, ſo that the aſhes might be preſerved di- 


day in burning their dead. Some of the antients are ſaid 
to have made themſelves cloaths of it, particularly the Brac- 
mans, among the Indians. The wicks for their perpetual 
lamps, pee 7 to Dr. Liſter, were alſo made of it; and 
ſome to this day uſe it for the wicks of ſuch lamps as they 
would not have any trouble with ; "becauſe the Albeftes never 


canon of Milan, had thread, ropes; nets, and paper, made 
of the Abeſtos. A handkerchief or pattern of this linen was 
long ſince preſented to the Royal Society, a foot long, and 


though, in both experiments, it loſt above three drachms in 
its weight. When taken out red-hot, it did'not burn a piece 


tends, that his large burning concave uſually vitrifies the 
Ajbeftos. See Supplement, article AsBESTUS. ; 
ASCARIDES®, aonaprd'sc, in medicine, a flender ſort 
of worms, found in the inteſtinum rectum, chiefly of 
children, and frequently voided with their fæces; ſome- 
_ alſo adhering to the fundament, or even pendent 
om it. | oh F 
They are thus called from the Greek aox2p:{@, I leap, on 
account of their continual troubleſome motion, cauſing a 
moſt intolerable itching. SER ; 
Aſcarides are ſaid to be often the occaſion of a prolapſus ani. 
dee PROCIDENTIA. EY "# T6] 
ASCENDANT, AscNDENT, or ASCENDING Line, 
in genealogy, is underſtood of anceſtors, or ſuch relations 
4 _ays gone before us; or are nearer the root of the 
Ye NEE: 
duch are father, grandfather, great uncle, &c.—They are 
thus called in contradiſtinction to deſcendants, - or the de- 
ſending line. 8 e 
Marriage is always forbid between the aſcendants and de- 


ſeendants, in a direct line. 


ASCENDANT, in aſtrology, denotes the horoſcope; or the de- 
gree of the ecliptic which riſes upon the horizon, at the time 


of the birth of any one. 


This is ſuppoſed to have an influence on the perſon's life and 


fortune, by giving him a bent and propenſity to one thing! 


more than another. | 5 1 
In the celeſtial theme, this is alſo called the fir/? houſe, the 


angle of the Eaſt, or Oriental gy and the /ignificator of life. 


duch a planet ruled in his aſcendant. — Jupiter, was in his 
Jeendant, &c. \ „ N | 

ce the word is alſo uſed in a moral ſenſe, for a certain 
ſuperiority which one man has over another, from ſome un- 


* 


„„on, in any parallel of the equator. 
Yor, I. Ne ig. CHams. e 


" 
w# #£ : a «4 LS - 
5 . 


waſhed in water, c. But its principal uſe, according to ; 
Fliny was, for the making of ſhrouds for royal funerals, to 


ſink from that of the wood, .&c. whereof the funeral pile . 
vas compoſed: and the princes of Tartary, according to the 
| accounts in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, ſtill uſe it at this 


; 


of white paper, on which it was laid. Mr. Villette pre- 


AscexpiG- Latitude is the latitude of a planet when going 
towards the north pole. 

paſles the ecliptic, to proceed northward. | 

This is otherwiſe called the northern node, and is repreſented 


by this character . See Nope, Cc. 


ASCENDANT. 


nus aſſures us, that the method of making cloth of A/be/los ASCENDING Signs, among aſtrologers, ate thoſe which are upon 


their aſcent, or riſe, from the nadir, or loweſt part of the hea- 
vens, to the zenith, or higheſt, ' 
ASCENDING, in anatomy, is applied to ſuch veſſels as car- 
ry rug blood upwards, or from lower to higher parts of the 
ody. | 
Tha aſcending aorta, aorta aſcendens, is the ſuperior trunk of 
the artery, which furniſhes the head. | 
The aſcending cava, vena cava aſcendens, is a large vein, formed 
by a meeting or union of the iliacs of one fide, with thoſe of 
the other. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. o. (Angeioil. 
fig. 6. lit. cc.) I | iN ? 
Many of the antient anatomiſts called this the deſcending 
cave; as imagining that the blood deſcended from the 
liver by this vein, to ſupply the parts below the dia- 


quite contrary uſe, and ſerves for the conveyance of the 
blood from the lower parts to the heart ; whence its appel- 
lation aſcendant. | 
ASCENSION, Ascens1v, a riſing, or moving upward. h 
ASCENSION is particularly uſed for that miraculous elevation of 
our Saviour, when he mounted to heaven, body and ſoul, 
in the ſight of his apoſtles. 0 5 
Several errors and hereſies relating to the 1 of 
Chriſt's human body, are briefly touched by 
Ut illi erubeſcant qui adfirmant carnem in cœlis vacuam 
ſenſu, ut vaginam, exempto Chriſto ſedere ; aut qui carnem 
 & animam tantundem, aut tantummodo animam, carnem 
body diſſolved in the air (St. Auſtin ſays in the earth), and 
ſo aſcended into heaven without it: as he did not, ſay they, 
bring his body from heaven, but received it from the elements 
of the world; ſo he returned it again to the world. —The 
Seleuciani and Hermiani taught, that the body of Chriſt aſ- 
cended no farther than the ſun, in which it was depoſited : 
from that paſſage of the Pſalms, * in the ſun has he placed his 
© tabernacle.” Which opinion Greg. Nazianzen alſo attributes 
to the Manichees. | | 
AsSCENsSION-Day, popularly called Holy-Thurſday, a feſtival of 
the church, held ten days before Whitſuntide, in memory 
of our Saviour's aſcenſion. | | 2 
ASCENSION, in aſtronomy, is either right or obligue. 


of the equinoctial, accounted from the beginning of Aries, 
which riſes with the ſun, or ſtar, in a right ſphere. _ 
Or, right aſcen/ion, is that degree and minute of the 
equinocti 
ridian with the ſun, or ſtar, or other point of the 
heavens. e . | 

The reaſon: of thus referring it to the meridian, is, becauſe 

that is always at right angles to the equinoctial, whereas 
the horizon is only fo in a right, or direct ſphere. | 
The right aſcen/ion ſtands oppoſed to the right deſcenſion. 
Two fixed ſtars, which hgve the ſame right aſcen/ion, i. e. 
are at the ſame diſtance from the. firſt point of Aries in a 
right ſphere; or, which amounts to the ſame, are in the ſame 
meridian ; riſe at the ſame time.—If they be not in the ſame 


the preciſe difference of their right aſcenſion, —In an oblique 
ſphere, where the horizon cuts all the meridians obliquely, 
different points of the meridian never riſe or ſet together; ſo 
that two- ſtars, on the ſame meridian, never riſe or ſet at 
the ſame time ; and the more oblique this ſphere, the greater 
is the interval of time between them. n 
To find the right aſcenſions of the ſun, ſtars, Ec. trigo- 
nometrically, ſay, As radius is to the coſine of the ſun's 
. greateſt declination, ſo is the tangent of the diſtance 
2 Aries or Libra, to the tangent of right aſcenſion.— 
150 find the right gſcenſions mechanically by the globe; fee 
LOBE. is | 1 15 | 
The arch of right aſcenſion is that portion of the equator in- 
tercepted between the beginning of Aries, and the point of 
the equator which is in the meridian : or, it is the number 
of bs ap contained therein. This coincides with the right 


of the globe. 


ecliptic, or any other point of the heavens. hee 
The difference between the right and oblique . aſcen- 
ions is called the aſcenſional difference, See ASCEN9I- 


Angle of Right ASCENSION. See the article Abox. wil © 
Oblique ASCENSION. is an arch of the equator inter- 
cepted between Wn rſt. point of Aries, that. _ 
BEE e e e eee 


ASCENDING Node is that point of a planet's orbit, wherein it ö 


phragm. But the moderns have ſhewn, that it has a 


ertullian : 


vero non e Apellitæ taught, that Chriſt left his 


Right ' ASCENSION of the ſun, or of a ſtar, is that degree 5 


al, counted as before, which comes to the me- 


meridian, the difference between the time when they riſe is 


aſcenſion itſelf.— The right gſcenſion is the ſame in all parts 
We ſometimes alſo ſay, che right aſcenſion of a point of the 
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b 3 — ASCENSION and Deſcenſion. See REFRACTION. | 
ASC 


Jo find the aſcenſional difference trigunomenically ; havin 
the latitude of the place, and the ſun's declination given, 


of the equator which riſes together with a ſtar, &c. in an 
- oblique ſphere. * 
The obli o er 
more or leſs according to the different obliquity of the 
To find the oblique aſcenſions of the ſun, either trigonome- 


* 


- trically, or by the globe. See ASCENSIONAL Difference, and | 


Gro. 


The arch of oblique aſcenſion, is an arch of the horizon inter- 
cepted ot the beginning of Aries, and the point of 
planet, in an ob- 
phere. This coincides with the oblique aſcen/on it- 


the hy which riſes with a ftar, or 


| 22 oblique aſcrnſions change according to the lati- 
tude of the places. . 


aſcenſion is numbered Eben weſt to eaſt ; and is] 


" SC 


| < pented to the height of about ſixty feet.—By ch 
principle, a ſponge fucks in water, and the g nde a 

© bodies of animals, according to their ſeveral nature; g 

ö C di 


' 


itions, imbibe various juices from the blood, 0," 

ndicular to the horizon, ſo as to ſtand without breal. 
ing, or running off; and another plane, inclined to the 6 
mer fo as to meet a-top, be brought to touch the drop; th, 
will the drop break, and aſcend towards the touching end ; 
the planes: and it will gene the faſter in proportion as t 
higher, by reaſon the diſtance between the planes is con. 
ftantly dimuniſhing.—After the ſame manner, the drop my 
be brought to any part of the planes, either upward or dgy;. 


N 7. ; 8 . 
I a drop of oil, water, or other fluid; be laid on a glaſs plate, 


— 


ENSIONAL Difference is 


and oblique aſcenſim of the ſame point on the ſurface of the 


-- ſay, As radius is to the tangent of the latitude, fo is the 


t of the ſun's declination to the ſine of the aſcenfiona { 


. 
4 . . 
di 8 


If the ſun be in of the northern ſi and arte . n- 
4 difference, as D O, be ſubtracted from the right aſcer- 
{ 


oblique aſcenſion O.—If he be in a ſouthern ſign, the aſcen 
8 — —— added to the right aſcenſion, the ſum 1s the 


a ſtair, or ſtep. See STAR s. no 
ASCENT, Ascgnsvs, the motion of a body tending from 


below upwards; or the continual receſs of a body from the 


In this ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to deſcent,  _ 
The Peripatetics attribute the ſpontaneous aſcent of bodies, to 
. a principle of levity, inherent in them. 1 
The moderns deny any fuch thing as ſpontaneo 


- impulſe, or extruſion. Thus it is that ſmoke, and other 
rare bodies, aſcend in the atmoſphere ; and oil, light woods, 
"Sec. in water: not by any external principle of levity, but by 


the ſuperior gravity, or tendency downwards of the parts * 


the medium wherein they are. | 
- - The aſcent of light bodies in heavy mediums is produced after 
the ſame manner as the aſcent of the lighter ſcale of a balance. 
It is not that ſuch ſcale has an internal principle, whereb 
it immediately tends upwards ; but it is impelled ices 
by the preponderancy of the other ſcale; the exceſs of the 
weight of the one having the fame effect by augmenting 
its impetus downwards, as ſo much real levity in the 
other: by reaſon the tendencies mutually oppoſe each other, 
and that action and reaction are always equal. See this 
1 7 illuſtrated under the articles SpECIrI Gravity, and 
LUID. | 5 


| ASCENT of Bodies on inclined Planes. See the dodtine and laws 


thereof, under the article Inclined Pl Ax. | | 
ASCENT of Fluids is particularly underſtood of their riſing above 
their own level, between the furfaces of nearly contiguous 
bodies, or in flender capillary glaſs tubes, or in veſſels filled 
with ſand, aſhes, or the like porous ſubſtances. | 
This effect as well in vacuo, as in the open air, 
and in crooked, as well as ftrait tubes. Some liquors, as 
- ſpirit of wine, and oil of turpentine, aſcend fwifter than others; 
and ſome riſe after a different manner from others. Mercury 
does not aſcend at all, but rather ſubſides. | ERR 


The phænomenon, with its cauſes, Qt. in the inſtance of 


capillary tubes, will be ſpoken of more at large under the 
article CAPILLARY Tube. 1 5 | 


As to planes. Two ſmooth poliſhed plates of glaſs 
ſtone, or other matter, bei 
2 ous, have the effect 


ſo diſpoſed as to be almoſt 
ſeveral parallel capillary tubes; 
e fluid riſes in them accordingly: the like may be ſaid 


of a veſſel filled with ſand, &c. the divers little interſtices 
- whereof form, as it were, a kind of capillary tubes. So that 


the ſame principle accounts for the appearance in them all. 
And to the ſame may probably be — the aſcent of the 
ſap in vegetables. r W 


Thus Sir I. Newton. If a ipe of 
| fitted aſhes, well p g and oe end dipped into 


water, the fluid will aſcend flowly in the aſhes, fo 


as in the ſpace of a week or fortnight, to reach the * | 
Jof thirty or forty inches above the Thi 

 * aſcent is wholly owing to the action of thoſe particles of 
„ the aſhes hic are upon the ſurface of the elevated water 31 
- * thoſe within the water attracting as much downwards as 


t water. 


© upwards: it follows, that the action of ſuch particles is very 
* ſtrong; though, being leſs denſe and cloſe than thoſe of glaſs, 
* thei action is not equal to that of 
ſilver ſuſpended to the height of fixty or ſeventy inches, and 
therefore acts with a force which would keep water ſuſ- 


A 


e difference between the right 


eous levity, and 


ſhew, that whatever aſcends, does it in virtue of ſome external] 


, metal, | 


glaſs, which keeps quick- 


ward, or ſideways, by altering the angle of inclination, 
Laſtly, if the Aude perpendicular planes be fo placed, 2 
that two of their ſides meet, and form a ſmall angle, , 
other two being only kept apart by the interpoſition of ſon; 
thin body; and thus immerged in a fluid tinged with ſome 
colour; the fluid will aſcend between the planes, and thi 
the higheſt where the planes are neareſt ; ſo as to form: 
curve line, which is. found to be a juſt hyperbola, one « 
the aſymptotes whereof is the line of the fluid, the other 
being a line drawn along the touching ſides. —The phyjcy 
cCauſe, in all theſe phænomena, is the ſame power of a. 
ASCENT of Vapour. See the article CLouD. 
The afcent of the vapours of gunpowder, in an exhauſted re 
ceiver, is a phznomenon, the ſolution of which nobogy, 
1 think, has yet attempted. V. Philef. Tranſact. Ne 340 
P. 420. e Bus - 
AsCEnT, in aſtronomy, &c. See ASCENSION. 
ASCENT, in logic, denotes a kind of argumentation, wherein 
we riſe from particulars tb univerſals. 

As, when we ſay, this man is an animal, and that man is 
an animal, and the other man, &c. therefore, every man i 
an animal.—Or fire, water, air, and earth, are four; there 
fore, the number of elements is four. | | 

ASCETIC®*, Aoxyre, an antient appellation given to ſuc 
perſons as, in the primitive times, devoted themſelves mor 
immediately to the exerciſes of piety and virtue, in a retired 
life ; and, particularly, to prayer, abſtinence, and morik- 

cation. | keg * 

The word is derived from the Greek cn, exerceo, I ex- 


erciſe . 


£ Afterwards, wha! tho ments came in faſhion, this title wa 


9 them; eſpecially upon ſuch of them as livei 
ASCETIC is alſo a title of ſeveral books of ſpiritual exerciſes, 
. — As, the aſcetics, or devout treatiſes of St. Baſil, archbiſhoy 
of Czſarea in Cappadocia, * 
We alfo ſay the aſcetic life, meaning the exerciſe of prayer, 
meditation, and mortification. Fs | 
A SECRETIS. See the article SECRETARY, 
ASCETERIUM, AssisTERIUM, ARCHISTERIUM, &. 


are words frequently uſed among our antient writers for : 
monaſtery. 1872 | 
ASCIL®, in geography, are thoſe. inhabitants of the globe, 


who, at certain times of the year, have no ſhadow. 
*The werd is formed of the privative particle a, and c, 
umbra, ſhadow. 8 3 A 
Such are the inhabitants of the torrid zone; by reaſon the 
ſun is ſometimes vertical to them.— To find on what days 
the people of any parallel are aſcii, ſee Glokx. + 
ASCITZ *, in antiquity, a ſect, or branch, of Montaniſis 
who appeared in the ſecond century. | | 
The word is derived from the Greek «oc, a bay, or bottle 
The Aſeitz were ſo called, becauſe they introduced a kind 
of Bacchanals into their aſſemblies, who danced round a bag 
or ſkin blowed up; ſaying, they were thoſe new bottles fille 
with new wine, A hercof eds Chriſt makes mention, Mattl. 
ix. 17.— They are ſometimes alſo called Aſcodrogitæ. 
ASCITES , A7x:Tre, in medicine, a ſpecies of dropſy, affect 
ing chiefly the abdomen, or lower belly. 
The word is borrowed from the Greek aoxoc, uter, bas, 
or bladder. 


The Aſcites is the ordinary water-dropſy, See DRorsr. 
ASCLEPIAD, AscLeriavevus, a Greek or Latin verſe of 
four feet, containing a ſpondee, a choriambus, and two da 

or, which amounts to the ſame, a ſpondee, two choriambus% 
and a pyrrhichius. TY | T 

Buch is the verſe, Macenas atavis edite regibus. Or, Sublim 


eriam —— vertice. 8 Ft : i 
ASCODRUTE, in antiquity, a ſect of heretics, in the fe- 


cond century, who rejected all uſe of ſymbols and oy 
ments, on this principle, that incorporeal things canner 
communicated by things corporeal, nor divine myſteries 


any thing viſible. - \ | 
a0hLiA* in antiquity, a feaſt, which the peaſants of Atv® 
celebrated in honour of Bacchus. PN Ce 
They ſacrificed a he-goat to ash being the deſtr gets 
| vines); and of the uctim s ſkin made a foot bal, which if 


bi 
* 


13 +: = | ; 


Fl 


hie up, and anointed with ſome unctuous matter: of, as 
Potter thinks, they made a bottle of it, which they. filled 
| with oil and wine. The young people playing at this, and 
keepin themſelves always on one foot, whilſt the other was 
| ſuſpended in air, by their frequent falls, gave occaſion of di- 


verſion to the ſpectators. — Hence this feaſt took its name; 


4119 ſignifying a bag or budget, | 
ASELLII Pancreas. See the article PANCREAS. 
ASELLUS, in natural hiſtory. See MI1LLEPEDES. ; 
ASHLAR, a term uſed among builders; by which they mean 
common or free ſtones, as re come out of the quarry, of 
es. | 


different lengths and thickneſſes 


ASHLERING, among builders, ſignifies quartering, to tack] 


to, in garrets, about 24, or 3 feet high, perpendicular to 
the floor, up to the underſide of the rafters. | 
ASH, in building. See the article 'T1MBER. 


aſhes that day on the heads of penitents then admitted 1 
nance. | | 
ASHES, Cineres, the terrene or earthy part of wood, and other 
combuſtible bodies, remaining after they are burnt or con- 
ſumed with fire. | 155 


{ſhes are properly the earth, and fixed ſalts of the fuel, which 
the fire cannot raiſe; all the other principles being gone off 


in the ſmoke. 1 | e a 
The chymiſts frequently call the aſhes of a body its: 2 


| —Aþbes, if well burnt, are uſually pure white, by reaſon | 
| the oil to which they owe their blackneſs when in a coal, 
is ſuppoſed quite evaporated. -The afhes of kali, fern, or 
the like, are a principal matter in the compoſition of 


als, NT | ; | 
| fue aſhes of all vegetables are found to contain iron, 1 


much that M. Geofroy makes it a chymical problem, which 
he propoſes to the public, to find aſhes without any particles of | 
iron therein. Whether the metal exiſted in the plants them-| 
| ſelves, or is produced in them by the operation of calcina-| 


tion, is a point very ingeniouſſy controverted between Mel. 
_ 1 


works *, So. | | 
White a/bes were forbid to be exported, 2 & 3 Ed. VI. c. 26. 
on account of their neceſſary uſe in the making of ſoap, and 
faltpetre; as well as for the whitening of linen, and thedying 
and ſcouring of woollen cloth, ED | 


ed from abroad: as pot-aſhes, pearl-aſhes, from Germany; 
_ or ſoap-aſbes, and weed-afhes. See PoT-ASHEs, 
x | hy 


The antients preſerved the afbes of their dead anceſtors with 


Virgil rot. ; 
1 Ne pudeat.— 


E Fertos cinerem immundum jactare per agros. 
Pat-aSHEs. See the article PoT-afbes. | 


ſhower of aſbes in the Archipelago, which held ſeveral hours, 
| and extended to places diſtant above an hundred leagues, See 
il SHOWER, and RAIN. | | 

MATIC Style. See the article STYLE. -— | 
de 81D E, in the drama.—An Asipe, ſeorfim, is ſomething 
which an actor ſpeaks apart, or, as it were, to himſelf, for 
the inſtruction of the audience, by diſcovering ſome ſenti- 
ment which otherwiſe did not appear, and which is to be 
concealed from the reſt of the actors then preſent. 

e ſevere critics condemn all afides, and with ſome. 
reaſon, . as they are a manifeſt breach of 2 & 
—Accordingly, they are never to be uſed but at a pinch, 
viich a good author will ſcarce ſuffer himſelf to be brought 
e e 1 22.5 A 


9KING in the Church, 5. 6 Ed. VI. c. 12. See Bans. 
WALATH, ASPALATHUM, in pharmacy, the wood of a 
loreign tree, heavy, oleaginous, ſomewhat yp and bitter 
to the taſte, and of a ſtrong ſmell, and purple colbu. 
The afpalath is otherwiſe called Iignum Rhodium, or roſe- 
word; and by ſome Cypraſi- wood; the former on account 
of its fweet imell, or growth in the iſland of Rhodes; the 
later from its being alſo found in the iſland of Cyprus. Tho' 
phe will have aſpalathum a different wood from the lignum 
Waum, KF | | 
Aſpalath was antiently in much repute, as an aſtringent, 
W and drierz but is now much diſuſed in internal 
e. 


virtue, taſte, ſmell, and weight, it reſembles. the lignum 


| 


the other. a | 
There are four kinds of a/palath.——The firſt is of the colour 


ASH-wEDNESDAY, the firſt day of Lent; ſuppoſed to have 
deen ſo called from a cuſtom in the church, of ſprinkling] 


Geofroy and Lemery the younger, in the memoirs of the 
royal academy. See the ſubſtance of the diſpute under the | 


Aſhes are of conſiderable uſe in making lixiviums, or. lyes, | 
for the purpoſes of medicine, for bleaching, and for ſugar-| 


In the bills of entry we find divers ſorts of aſhes import-|. 


i 
great care and piety, in urns made for the purpoſe, See F U- 


Ajhes of all kinds, in virtue of their ſalt, make an ly; | 
lent manure for cold and wet grounds. —Hence that of| 


In the Philoſoph. Tranſact. Ne 21. we have an account of a 


455 and in phyſic they ate frequently ſubſtituted the one 


its appellation raſe- . The ſecond is red, like yew, and of 
a very agreeable ſmell.--The third, hard, twiſted, and knotty: 

it has a rank ſmell, like that of a goat, and a diſagreeable 

taſte.— The fourth has an aſh-coloured bark, and is a wood 

of a purple dye, 

Aſpalathum affords an oil of an admirable ſcent; reputed one 

of the beſt of perfumes; it is chiefly uſed in ſcenting poma- 


tums, and liniments. 
ASPECT), AsPECTvUs, in gardening, is uſed for what we 
otherwiſe call expoſure, 
ASPECT, in aſtronomy, is uſed for the ſituation of the ſtars, 
or planets, in reſpect of each other; or a certain configu- 
ration, and mutual relation between the planets, ariſing from 
their ſituations in the zodiac, whereby their powers are ſup- 
poſed to be mutually either increaſed or diminiſhed, as they 
1 to agree or diſagree in their active or paſſive qua- 
ities. | 
Though ſuch configurations may be varied, and combined 
a a thouſand ways, yet only a few of them are conſidered. 


. 


meeting of luminous rays emitted from two planets, to 
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NY which is one or more quota parts of four right 
| angles. | ; | 
The doctrine of aſpects was introduced by the aſtrologers, as 
the foundation of their predictions. — Hence, Kepler defines 
| . aſpeft an angle formed by the rays of two planets meet- 
| ing on the earth, able to excite ſome natural power or in- 
uence. by / 
The antients reckoned five aſpects, viz. conjunction, denoted 
by the character d, oppoſition by S, trine-by A, quadrate 
| by D, and ſextile &. ; . 
0 


aſpectt; the firſt being the beginning, and the ſecond the 
higheſt or ultimate term. See CoNJUNCTION, and Opro- 
SITION. . : | ee I 

Trigon, or trine, is the third part of a circle, or the angle 


| meaſured by A B (Tab. Aftron. fig. 3.). 


angle .meaſured by the quadrant AD: ſextile, which is the 
AG. See TRIGOxN, c. 


The aſpects are divided, with regard to their ſuppoſed influ- 
ences, into benign, malign, and indifferent. | 
The quadrate gſpect and oppoſition are reputed malign, or 
malific ; trine and ſextile, benign, or friendly; and conjun- 
Qtion, an indifferent aſpect. ies | 


ſeveral more; as decile, containing the tenth part of a cir- 


two fifths. —Kepler adds others, as he tells us, from meteoro- 
logical obſervations; as the ſemi-ſextile, containing the twelfth 
art of a circle; and guincunx, containing five-twelfths.— 

aſtly, to the aſtrological phyſicians we owe, octile, containing 
one- eighth; and trioctile, containing three-eighths. Some have 
alſo added guintile, containing a fifth part of the circle; and 
biquintile, or two- fifths. eee 3 
The angle intercepted between two planets in the aſpect 
of conjunction is o; in the ſemi-ſextile afpe&?, 30*; in de- 


in quartile, 90“; in tridecile, 1o8; in trine, 1207, in tri- 
octile, 135*; in biquintile, 14453 in quincunx, 1 50˙j in op- 
Pio, % ðͤ 5... POE 5 
Theſe angles, or intervals, are reckoned on the ſecondary 
circles; or according to the longitudes of the planets; fo that 
the aſpects are 3 whether a planet be in the ecliptic, 
or out of it. NT 
The aſpþe#s are uſually divided into partile and platic. 
Partile ASPECTS are when the planets are juſt ſo many degrees 
= as is above expreſſed. Theſe alone are the proper 
aſpects, Foote Þ 


Platic A8PECTs are when the planets do not regard each other 


other comes ſhort.—So that the one does not caſt its rays im- 


ſphere of light. 


Double  A8PECT is uſed in painting, where a ſingle figure is 


- ſo contrived, as to repreſent two or more different ob- 
+ jeQs, either by changing the poſition of the eye, or by 
means of angular W > Inflances hereof, ſee under the 
articles MixRour, CATOPTRIC, CISTULA, and ANA- 
MORPHOSIS., 2 cyan Hy; IS op " 
ASPER, in grammar. Spiritus ASPER, a character, or 
accent in form of a c; placed over certain letters, in 
the Greek tongue, to ſhew they are to be ſtrongly aſpi- 
rated, and that the breath is here to ſupply the of 
nun 5. wr | | 
AsPER, or As RR, alſo ſignifies a little Turkiſh filver 
coin, wherein moſt of the grand fignior's revenues are 


| peny.— The only impreſſion it bears, is that of the prince's 
name under whom it was ſtruck.— The pay of the Janizaries 


« box; hard, ſolid, heavy, and of a ſmell like roſes, whence 


is from two to twelve pers per diem. ; 
IO FOOT He ASPERA 


7 | | K 
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— Hence, Wolfius more r l defines aſpect the 
0 


the earth, either ſituate in the ſame right line, or including 


junction, and oppoſition, are the two extremes of the 


Tetragon, or quadrate, is the fourth part of a circle, or the 
ſixth part of a circle, or angle, is meaſured by the ſextant 


To the five. antient aſpe&s, the modern writers have added 


r 


cle; tridecile, three tenths; and b:quintile, four tenths, or 


cile, 36; in octile, 45; in ſextile, 60°; in quintile, 72; 


from theſe very degrees; but the one exceeds as much as the 
mediately on the body of the other, but only on its orb or 


aſper is worth ſomething more than an Engliſh half- | 
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ASPERA Arteria, in anatomy, the wind-pipe; otherwiſe called 


the trachea. 


The « hn arteria is a canal ſituate in the middle and fore- 
part o 


t of the neck, before the cſophagus: its upper- end is 


called the larynx; from whence it deſcends to the fourth 


vertebra of the back, where it divides, and enters the lungs. 
See Tab. Anat. Angeiol. fig. 2. & lit. c. Splanch. fige 12. 


lit. tt. & . | 


It is formed of annular cartilages ranged at ſmall and equal 


diſtances from one another, and growing ſmaller and ſmaller, 


as they approach the lungs; thoſe of the bronchia being ſo 
cloſe to one another, that, in expiration, the ſecond enters 
within the firſt, and the third within the ſecond, and the 
following always enters the preceding. 


Betwixt the Tarynx and the lungs, theſe cartilages make 


not complete rings; being flat on one fide, and not finiſh-{ 


ing the whole circle, but repreſenting the 1 * of the 


antient Greek ſigma: whence they are alſo 
ſigmoides. —Their hind part, which is contiguous to the] 
ceſophagus, is membranous, that they may better contract 


1 


* — 


* 


lages is to keep the for the a 
capillary bronchia, they would hinder the ſubſiding of the 


and dilate, and give way to the food as it paſſes down the 


yet their capillary branches. have no cartilages, but in- 
ſtead of them ſmall circular ligaments, which are at pretty 
large diſtances from one another. — The uſe of the carti- 
for the air open; but in the 


. veſſels. 


- 


J * 


other: the other order is of circular fibres, for contracting 


Theſe cartilages are tied together by two membranes, ex- 


ternal and internal: the external is compoſed of circu- 
lar. fibres, and covers the whole trachea externally ; the 
internal is of an exquiſite ſenſe, and covers the cartilages 


internally: it is compoſed of three diſtin membranes ;|: 
the firſt woven of two orders of fibres; thoſe of the firſt] 
order being longitudinal, far the ſhortening the trachea; 


7 * 


cheſe make the cartilages approach and enter one an- 


- the cartilages. 


© When theſe two orders of fibres act, they aſſiſt, together Piaf 
with the external membrane, in expiration, in coughing, | 


- 


— 


and in altering the tone of the voice. pe 
The ſecond membrane is altogether glandulous; and the ex- 


cretory veſſels of its glands, opening into the cavity of the 


- 


trachea, ſeparate a liquor for moiſtehing the ſame, and de- 


— 


fending it from the acrimony of the air. The laſt is a net 


of veins, nerves, and arteries; the veins are branches of the 
vena cava, the nerves of the recurrent; and the arteries are 


ſprigs of the carotides. 


I ranſyerſe ſections of the aſpera arteria have been com- 
monly reputed mortal. Yet in the modern practice we 


find many inſtances to the contrary ®. In ſome dangerous 


: caſes of quinzies, &c. they are even obliged to cut open 
this part. This operation is called bronchotomy, or laryn- 
+ 1 e 


* 


The characters of the aſperifolious kind are, that the leaves] 


In the Philoſeph. Tranſa@; is a letter by Mr. John Keen, re- 


commending the more frequent uſe of bronchotomy, | or 


opening the wind-pipe, upon prefling occaſions ;| which he 


urges from a remarkable caſe of a perſon who had the trachea, | - 


or wind-pipe, cut | ga through beneath the pomum Adami, 
cured by ſtitching the wound, and uſing proper medicines, 


SPERIFOLIOUS, in botany, one of the diviſions or claſſes 


of plants; fo denominated, becauſe uſually -leaved. 


- ſtand alternately, or without any certain order on the ſtalks : 


the flowers are monopetalous, but they have the margin cut 
into five diviſions, ſometimes deep, ſometimes ſhallow ; and 


the upper ſpike or top of the plant is often curv'd back, 
ſomething like a ſcorpion's tail. 25 5 i 


* 


In the place of each flower, there uſually ſucceed four ſeeds; 
1 — ay ſuppoſes the cerinthe the only plant of this genus, 


leſs than four ſeeds at the baſe of each flower: this 


indeed hath but two. 


E n and} 


To the claſs of herbæ aſperifolie belong the pulmonaria 
nogloſſa, borago, bugloſſa, anchuſa, echium, |. 


maculoſa, 


linum ilicatum, heliotropium majus, aparine major, 


ASPERITY, Asr RTT AG, implies the inequality or rough- 


o 


. 


* * 7 4 p p 
4 +4, 1 1 4 * 
. 


Ec. from paſſing over it eaſily and freely. 
© Aſperity, or ro : « K 


neſs of the ſurface of any body; whereby ſome parts of it 


do ſo ſtick out beyond the reſt, as to hinder the hand 


ſtands oppoſed to ſmoothneſs, even- 
neſs, politure, 


According to the relations of Vermauſen, the blind man fo 


famous for diſtinguiſhing colours by the touch, it ſhould ap- 
and kind off 
27001 He makes black the rougheſt, as it is the darkeſt] 


- pear, that every colour has its particular 


4 colours; but the others are not ſmoother in proportion 
© as they are lighter; i, e. the rougheſt do not always 


\ 
3 
* 


= 


nominated| 


” 


1 4. c. From the aſperity of the ſurfaces off 
contiguous bodies, ariſes friction. e | 


reflect] 
the leaſt light: for, according to him, yellow is two de- 


A 


| 


* 
1 


- 


from the eaſt, and particularly from Judea; w ence it is alſo 


ASPHALTUM alſo 


Compound ſounds are 


ced by itſel 


ASP 


groes rougher than blue, and as much ſmoother than green, 


le of colours. Y | 
PER ION, the act of ſprinkling with water, or ſome 


* The word is formed of the Latin a/þergere, to ſprinkle; gf 
ad, to, and pargo, I ſcatter. | 
Some contend for baptiſm by aſperſion, others by immer- 


ſion. 


ASPHALITES *, in anatomy, the fifth vertebra of the 


loins. | 

lt is thus called becauſe conceived as the ſupport of the 
whole ſpine of the loins ; from the privative a, and 094; 
I ſupplant. ; 


ASPHALTOS, or AsPHALTUM, a ſolid, brittle, black, ir. 


flammable, bituminous ſubſtance, reſembling pitch, brought 
called Fews-pitch. 

The aſphaltes of the Greeks is the bitumen of the Latins, 
Modern naturaliſts, who make a claſs of bitumens, generally 
place aſphaltos at the head of it, as being the moſt maturateq 
and concocted of the whole tribe; but conſiſting of the ſame 


. 2 ſimple principles as the reſt. 
She cartilages of the bronchia are completely annular: 


It is chiefly found ſwimming on the ſurface of the lac; 


Aſphaltites, or dead ſea, where antiently ſtood the cities of So- 


dom and Gomorrah.—It is caſt up from time to time, in the 
nature of a liquid pitch, from the earth which lies under this 


. ſea; and being thrown upon the water, it there ſwims like 


other fat bodies, and condenſes by little and little, throush 

the heat of the ſun, and the ſalt that is in it: it burns wih 

eat vehemence; in which it reſembles naphtha; but is 
er as to conſiſtencdeQ. | 


The Arabs uſe it to pitch their ſhips withal, as we do com- 
mon pitch. Beſides this uſe, there was a deal of it employ- 


ed in the embalming of the antients. 
It is ſuppoſed to fortify and reſiſt putrefaction; and to reſolve, 
attenuate, cleanſe, and cicatrize wounds: but it is little uſed 
among us, either externally or internally. 
It is uſual to ſophiſticate the aſphaltos, by mixing common 
pitch along with it; the reſult whereof makes the factitious 

//aſphaltum, which the coarſeneſs of the black colour, and 
the fetid ſmel], eaſily diſcover, There is, however, beſides 
this, a native 1 . 

enotes a kind of bituminous ſtone, found 

near the antient Babylon, and lately in the province of Neuf- 
chatel; which, mixed with other matters, makes an excel- 
lent” cement, incorruptible by air, and impenetrable by 
water; this was ſuppoſed to be the mortar ſo much cele- 
brated among the antients, wherewith the walls of Babylon 
were laid. : 


It yields an oil which defends ſhips from water, worms, &c, 


much better than the ordinary compoſition; and which is 
alſo of good ſervice for the cleanſing and healing of ulcers, 
Sc. See Supplement, article A8SPHALTUM. - 


ASPIC.— Oil of Aspic. See the article O1L. 
ASPIRATE, AsPIRATIO, in grammar, a character uſed to 


denote an aſpiration. * '' | 

The aſpirate, by the Greeks called ſpiritus aſper, and marked 
over their vowels, ſeems as if of a very different nature from 
the letters; but is nevertheleſs a true letter, as well as the 
reſt, and a real conſonant.— By letters we do not mean the 


characters of the alphabet, which are changeable according 


to the lan and the people, and among the ſame people, 
. and cuſtom; and even according to the 
fancy of particular perſons. — Thus, ſome, for inſtance, write 


the aſpirates, or letters aſpirated; which, by others are 


omitted; though both the one and the other pronounce alike; 
as in huomo, huomini, an Italian word frequently written 
uoma, uomini. 3 

But, by letters, we mean articulate ſounds, formed by the 
organs of ſpeech; viz.” the throat, mouth, tongue, palate, 
teeth, &c. | | 


"Theſe ſounds are of two kinds, the one ſimple, and the other 


compound, or modified. —Simple are thoſe pronounced by 3 
ſingle motion of the organ; ſuch are the vowels.  _ 
ofe ſame ſimple ſounds modified by 
a motion of the organ ſuperadded to the motion neceſſary to 
pronounce the ſimple ſound; of which kind are the 
unt. | | a 
Now an aſpirate is an effect or conſequence of a motion 
made by ſome of the organs of ſpeech; and therefore it muſt 
either be a vowel, or a conſonant. The former it cannot be, 
as not being a ſimple ſound, or a ſound that may be pronoun 

? It muſt therefore be a modificative, or conl0- 
nant; and in effect it has all the properties of one. 
For, 1/4, It reſults from a motion of the organ, which, of ir. 
ſelf, produces no ſound. Thus the 8 of the Greeks, 
our h aſpirate, as well as that of the French, and other peo 
ple, has no more ſound of itſelf, than b, c, d, &c. and p 
ſame thing may be obſerved of the aleph, hheth, and cab, o 
the eaſtern lan TS. | . 


zaly, On the contrary, out b, the ſpiritus of the Greeks, _ 
the other pirates juſt mentioned, are pronounced with 


the vowels, in the fame manner as conſonants are.— i 


«9 -{ — | - 4 $55 * L 


modify thoſe vowels, and are effects of a motion of the or- and bringing np à number of young men, ready to pay a 
u 


n fuperadded to the motion neceſſary to form the vowel.| blind obedience to his commands; whom he employed in 
Thus to pronounce ha, two motions of the organ are re- murdering the princes with whom he was at enmity.— The 
| — as well as for ba, or ca, &c, one for a, which itſelf is Jew Benjamin, in his itinerary, places theſe A/afis near 

prog : the other for 5, which yields no ſound, no more mount Libanus; and calls them in Hebrew, from the Arabic 
than 53 but adds ſomething to a which modifies it, and fg ode 1 779 <a 8 Ne 20, . 
makes that ha is not mere a, nor ba, nor ca, &. And E diator, a vorſon wh lies in ambuſh.— There, or 4 a- 
. ron. ade N _ = eng Oh = Pop | finians, Aſaſinii, above-mentioned, poſſeſſed eight or twelve 
tho +I 5 7 79 7 s 


cities about Tyre: they choſe themſelves a king, whom they 
called the old man of the mountain. In 1213. they aſſaſſinated 
Louis of Bavaria, They were Mahometans, but paid ſome 


in all which, there are evidently two motions, the one to ex- 
preſs the vowel, and the other to modify it: now this being 
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the nature and eſſence of a conſonant, it follows, that let them tribute to the knights-templars.— The favourers of the Ma- 
de denoted in what manner they will, whether as our 5, as fins were condemned by the council of Lyons, and under In- 
the otientals do, i. e. by proper characters in the courſe of nocent IV. in 123 1.— The Tartars overcame them, and killed 
the words themſelves ; or, as the Greeks do ſome of theirs, their ſenior of the mountain in 12 57. upon which, the faction 
by a ſign of aſpiration placed over the vowel ; it matters became extinct. | 


not. Tbe Aſþirate is no leſs a conſonant in «gu, than in] There was a certain law of nations, an opini ived ; 
| eat and ray by . ; | tions, pinion received in 
ee in %, chan in Xe; in MY than in x; and fo of all the republics of Greece and Italy, whereby he that a/- 
—_— | ſaſſinated an uſurper of the ſupreme power was declared a 
| The third and laſt reaſon is, that the r virtuous man. At Rome, eſpecially, after the expulſion of 
Po ig W rere hart e Iman lei. the kings, the law was formal and ſolemn, and inſtances 
6 OR | of it admitted, The commonwealth armed the hand of 
Add, that the A/pirate is frequently changed into a en any citizen, and N him magiſtrate for that moment. 
and e ee By ® conſonant, bi- bo y; h _ v1 wh "3 Conſid. ſur les Cauſ. de la Grand. des Rom. c. 11. p. 121. | 
ehe, pr of $77 4por, a N Ge. 4 ugh yin ty ASSATION, the preparing or dreſſing of medicaments, or 
ove: ae eee eee "ler uſes "Hoouy for foods, in their own juices, by an external heat without ad- | 
guage, Heſiod, can Hercules's buckler, uſes Heouy for] 4 ition of any foreign moiſture. | 
1 ; — no difference between a & and an Aſpirate. Aſſation *, in reſpect of py matters, is more fre- 
Hence it evidently follows, that Aſpirates are real conſonants ; Nabe called oa/ting ; and, in p N 1 or forre- 
and that it muſt be an error to rank N. II, U, Y, of the eaſt- . | a 
ern languages, among the vowels; and W» exclude the h; in The word is formed of the Latin aſare, to roaſt, 
ours, out of the number of letters. See H. ASSAULT. ! | 0 
ee vi ; the art of war, an attack mad 
ASPIRATION, the act of afpirating, 7. e, of pronouncing any] fortreſs & ok in order to carry or Pop 2” he Fn 
ſyllable, or word, ſtrongly ; with a good deal of breath, and of 7 7 8 : | 
vehemence, 5 | 5 p A : | | 
This we do, for inſtance, in thoſe words which have the letter — 20 = Fo „ 
ade like Fele are ended much fer and eiter withour] 19, un, e to be commanded to the e, 
the b; as in the ear, eat, &c. Sec H. 488 an Aſſault, to repulſe an Aſſault, to carry by Aſault, 
ASPRE. See the article ASPER. | While an Aſſault laſts, and both parti mi 
| FORTY 3 - a parties are mixed, the fire of 
1 e en e art epbng N Ru the batteries ceaſes; and there is no uſe of cannon on ei- 
Ass A-FoETIDA, or As A-FoETIDA, 8 2 1 on ww for they Are afraid of deſtroying their own men 
from the Eaſt - Indies, of a browniſh colour, a ſharp taſte, Az x , 5 
45 overnor was formerly obliged to ſuſtain three Aſaults be- 
and a very ſtrong offenſive ſmell; whence it is alſo called. 26k ol. he gave up the fr is very difficult 851 7 town 
cus diabolr, or devil's dung. | 


WR f a al- 
. It is the product of an umbelliferous plant, and r ere 5 pil lage ge whe 7 alt. The enfans perdus al 
naturally, or by inciſion, from its root, in very conſiderable 1 ; | "ED 
JJC 
% the laſer, or laſerpitium, would be hard put to it to get clear o commanded” d RE ln tolhaw > & wins Ee gre; 1 
5 thoſe many diſputes which have ſo often divided the botaniſt: * . 'S 0 


: , hers muſt be, becauſe the column of infantry that marched 
on the ſubject of the true laſer, and the ſuccus Cyrenaicus, fo 2 dE ner: * | 
infinitely prized among fy wh Indeed there ſeems but little to the breach conſiſted of more ranks than that of the 


„ e between the gum deſerided by M. Furetere, out] bade en, was killed inthe ack. He hal fore Bank 
1 liny 5 Ub. MN" Ef Jo and our Ae fe * * _—_ open ing works remaining, whoſe fires had not been intirely ruined 
ed wacky i 18 ef e are Boy ECQUAINICE WIEN. NAW Þ by the artillery of the beſiegers.— The third was the caſtle 
m . | . TOs IL 2 ne : | of Namur, defended by M. De Boufflers; which was not 
he 1. modern Ce eue, which is a very offenſive drug in| carried, by reaſon the column of infantry which attacked the 
he * mel, hy wh ſaid P _ _ J ee 4 ah breach marched from too far off unſheltered. - Add, that it is 
* 1 plant frequent in Media, Per well wr, dow, bor +4 almoſt impoſſible to carry a place by 4//ault or ſtorm, when 
le, lt is at firſt white, bordering on yellow, then on ted, the breach may be defended by the fires of works not yet de- 
he | 7 _ on violet; and melts under paging i ine arg ſtroyed. In reality, it ſhould be defended by no other fires, 
ite = 1 known efficacy in ſome pare op Foe ok Put Me] but thoſe which are oppoſed to it in front, or from the breach 
ue he Eaſt 2 its ſmell occaſions rt wad r- da: Jet in itſelf, Feug. Mem. c. 99. | 
e; aac ; wig Wy makes K 457 br ti uae oh 4 in] Such obſtinacy in defending places to the laſt extremity is no 
as Wales 3 P . MON Mo longer found, except among the Turks; among whom it is 
1 : 7 2 ge a point of religion not to ſurrender to the Chriſtians, by ca- 
be e 98 or ſets upon another. Se pitulation, ay place where they have once had a moſque.— 
te, A A R ABACCA. See ASARABACCA. NE 2 of late they have ſometimes departed from this maxim. 
her hog. 2 er aha in 74 an os CORE = the ASSAULT, AsSULTUs, or Inſultus, in law, an offer, or at- 
T B44 y J. ing » # Tg N een he ki: 5 2 r tempt, to hurt the perſon of another. wa 
| 5 55 En! covert for the deer, and making tem plan as Or, it is a violent injury offered to a man's perſon, of a larger 
by This is hs | itted in the fo. | extent than battery, for that it may be committed by only 
tha reſt 655 5 ons treſpals we be * ge f 8 offering to give a blow; or even, according to ſome, by a 
o foreſt ; 15 kg Avg eee , Needed gl h d. $: ©] threatening ſpeech, by preſenting a piſtol, or the like. —Though 
Kan the felling and cutting down the coverts, which] ſome, it is to be obſerved, deny that words can amount to an 
ion w. grow Wim: art is a total extirpation thereof. See 5 2 eee e ee 
- — . — What we call Aſartum, is elſewhere termed 4%] To rebuke a collector with foul words, fo that he depart for 
As : | PET ee a oe fear, without doing his office, has been adjudged an A/ault ; - 
un- 45 was alſo uſed for a parcel of land aſſarted. See Es- | inf” to ſtrike a man, though he be not hurt, or ſorgetimes 


| | 8 mh OY ven not hit, with the blow, is reputed the ſame. For, in treſ- 
ART Rents were thoſe farm paid to the area for the | 75 for Aſſault and battery, A 5 may be found guilty of the 
ASSASIN #, aferted. ns wb ho kill att: = and excuſed of the battery. 25 Ed. III. c. 4. 98 
advantage bs ee e 7 4 OY . he aſaulting a perſon with offenſive weapons, with a defign 
mean de Either of an inequality in the weapons,” or by] t rob (chougb no robbery enſue), is outitihed with tranſport- 
* of the ſituation of the place, or by attacking him at] tion for 7 years. 7 G. II. c. 21. n 
wares. e 0167, e ee en, the proof or trial of 
8 2 2 is — by wy to bove been brought e e purity, value, Oc. of metals, and metalline 
hg i ig ger in ſubſtances. | i ig | 
prince of "ng Emily of * 2K — mg In antient ſtatutes this is called touch; and thoſe who had 
Vo Aſafins, living in a caſtle between Antioch and Damaſco,| the care of it, keepers of the touch. Under Henry VI. divers. 
. I. N* x3, CRHAME. 5 4 1Q4 | wand! 
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2H. VI. c.14.—By this, one might imagine they had no 
better method of 7 than the ſimple one, by the touch- 

ſtone; but the caſe is far otherwiſe. In the time of king 
Henry II. the biſhop of Saliſbury, then treaſurer, conſidering 
that though the money paid into the king's exchequer. for his 

crown-rents did anſwer numero & pondere ; it might never- 
_ - theles be mixed with copper or braſs : wherefore a conſtitu- 
tion was made, called, the trial by combuſtion ; which differs 
/ little or nothing from the preſent method of aſſaying ſilver. 
See a deſcription of it in the Black-book in the exche- 


1 


ASSAYING, ars dacimaſtica, in its extent, comprehends parti-|_ 
cular manners of examining every ore, or mixed metal, ac-| 
| cording to its nature, with the beſt-adapted fluxes ; ſo as to 
_ diſcover, not only what metals, and what proportions of me- 
tal, are contained in ores ; but likewiſe how much ſulphur, 


every ore reſpectively. | His = 

| Aſaying is more particularly uſed by moneyers and goldſmiths 

for the making a proof or trial by the cuppel, or teſt, of the- 
fineneſs br purity of the gold and filver to be uſed in the coin-|* 


melted, in order to bring them to their proper fineneſs; 
ſtandard. 


grains of gold, and half a drachm of ſilver, if it be for mo- 


Met bod of Ass AvING Gold — The afſayer having weighed the 


© ſcales that will turn with the hundredth part of a grain, and 
noted down. the weight, he adds twice as much fine filver 


ſilver. The gold and filver, thus weighed and mixed, are 
| I thing of their weight, which would diſturb the accuracy of 


the aſſay. 8 8 | 
While the aſſayer is weighing his matters, a reverberatory fire 
s lighted in a furnace, furniſhed with a muffler, and a cuppel, 


is put in the cuppel, of a weight proportionable to the quan- 
_ tity and quality of the gold to be affſayed. When the lead is 
well melted, and appears very clean and bright, they put in 
the mixture of gold and ſilver, and let it fuſe till it appear of 


bottom of the cuppel. ä 
This done, the cuppel is left to cool in the furnace itſelf; 


where it ſtuck to the veſſel, and beaten or hammered on the 


the ſtretching. | 


© This firſt water being poured off, and the cornet left alone at 
the bottom of the matraſs, they fill the matraſs again, but 
with pure agua fortis; which, aſter boiling, is poured off in 
its turn, at ſuch time as the fumes are become white. —This 
| done, they fill up the matraſs with river- water, to waſh the 
„ent. 


it, and heat it till it become of a cherry- colour. 1 
This done, the aſſay is finiſhed ; and there remains nothing 


uſed at firſt, before the a//ay: for by comparing the firſt] 
weight of the gold, ere it was put in the fire, and the 


I 
- 


put in the cuppel, proportioned to the quantity and quality of 
tte ſilver to be aſſayed. 1 | 
The lead being well melted, and clear, the ſilver is put in; 
and after it is 

at the bottom of the cu 


is alſo there called 2 and the officer who made it is 


named fuſor. Vid. Lend. Eff. Amend. Silv. Coin, p. 5. &| 


„„ 


cities were appointed to have touch for wrought ſilver- plate. 


quer, written by Gervaſe f Tilbury, c. 21.— This trial 


1. 


4 


vitriol, alum, arſenic, ſmalt, &c., may be obtained from 


ing of money, and manufacture of plate, &c. or that have 
been already uſed therein. | SS COW REY 
There are two kinds of Aſaying; the one before metals are 
the other after they ate ſtruck, to ſee that the ſpecies be 
For the firſt aſſay ; the aſſayers uſe to take fourteen or fifteen | 
ney; and eighteen grains of the one, and a drachm of the 
other, if for other occaſions. | 4 
As to the ſecond afſay, tis made of one of the pieces of mo- 
ney already coined, which they cut in four parts. 

old he intends to make the trial in, very exactly, with 


thereto; though this ſhould be in proportion to the fineneſs 
the gold ſeems to be of, the baſeſt gold requiring the leaſt 


wrapped up in a piece of paper, to prevent their loſing any 
or teſt, ſet therein to heat: this done, a little bullet of lead 


an opal colour, and have fixed itſelf, in a little lump, to the 


after which, the lump is ſeparated'very exactly from the place 
anvil ; heating it, again and again, on the coals, to promote 


When ſufficiently hammered, they roll it up in form of a cor- 
net, or coffin ; and thus put it in a glaſs matraſs, capable of 


red fumes. - | 


When waſhed, they put it dry in a crucible, with a cover over 
but to weigh it againſt the ſame weight of fine gold, as was 


agua fortis, with what it retained after it had thus undergone 
the teſt ; they judge, from the greater or leſs loſs it has ſuſ- 
tained, -of the quantity of alloy mixed with it. 5 


. ' 4 | 
Method of ASSAYING Silver, — The proceſs is much the ſame, 


as in gold; only leſs difficult, and ſhorter. The ſilver is 
weighed, as before; and the fame furnace, and muffler, the 
ſame fire, the ſame cuppel, uſed. Add, that lead is likewiſe 
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containing four ſpoonfuls of water; and, having added to it 
a quantity of agua fortis, well corrected, that is, mixed with 
near one third of the quantity of river- water, they boil it over 
a wood- fire, till ſuch time as the aqua fortis yields no more 


8 ' — 
* 
, * p * n 
%. ; k 


an hour; they let it cool, and cleanſe it: and, laſtly, weigh 
it again, as in gold. And, from its diminution, they eſtimate 
the quantity of alloy. | 
ASSAYING of Lead.—The aſſay of gold and filver being per. 
formed by means of lead; tis of the utmoſt importance the 
lead be free of any mixture of either of the two metals: 
otherwiſe the aſſay will be falſe z by reaſon the gold and ſilye; 
mixed with the lead will not evaporate like other kinds of al. 
loy,. but unite with the metal under 4ſſay. 
To prevent this diſorder, and aſſure the operation, there is ng 
way but fuſt to aſſay the lead itſelf. | 
This affay is performed in the ſame furnace, and with the 
ſame cuppels, as thoſe of gold and ſilver; but the proceſs i 
incomparably more fimple : all here required, when the cup- 
Lis heated, being W put in the piece of lead to be g 
f this lead evaporate intirely, it is fit for the purpoſe : on the 
contrary, if there remain any little grain of filver, &c, at the 
bottom, it muſt be fet aſide. See Supplement, article Do. 
CIMASTIC ART. | 
ASSAYING of Tin. See the article TI. | 
As8AaY-MaASTER, an officer, under certain corporations, in- 
truſted with the care of making true touch, or aſſay, of the 
gold and filver brought to him; and giving a juſt report of 
the goodneſs or badneſs thereof. | 
Such is the A ſay-maſter of the mint in the Tower, called alio 
aſſayer of the king. | 
The A/ay-meſter of the goldſmiths company is a fort of 


ſurvey, aſſay, and mark all the filver work, &c. committed 
to him.— There are alſo Afſay-maſters appointed by ſtatute, 
at, York, Exeter, Briſtol, Cheſter, Norwich, and Newcaflle, 
for aſſaying wrought plate.—The A ay-maſter is to retain $ 
grains of every pound Troy of ſilver brought to him; 4 
whereof are to be put in the pix, or box of deal, to be re- 
aſſayed the next year; and the other 4 to be allowed him ſor 
ö = waſte and ſpillings. 12 & 13 W. III. c. 4. 1 An.c.g. See 
IX, | | 


| maſter's report is to be accounted as per pound, or ſo much 

in every pound of 12 ounces Troy. For every twenty peny- 
weight, or ounce Troy, the ſilver is found by the aſſay to 
worſe than ſtandard, or ſterling, ſix - pence is to be deducted; 
for that every ounce will coſt ſo much to reduce it to ſtandard 
goodneſs, or to change it for ſterling. Touchſt. of gold and 
ſilver ware, p. 414. 8 | 
In gold, for every carat it is ſet down to be worſe than ſtand- 
ard, you muſt account that in the ounce Troy it is worſe by 
ſo many times 3s. 8 d.— And for every grain it is ſet down 
worſe, you muſt account it worſe by ſo many times 11 d. in 
the ounce Troy.—And for every half-grain 54.4; forfo 
22 it will coſt to make it of ſtandard goodneſs, &c. Ii. 
ibid. | 

ASSAY of weights and meaſures ſignifies the trial or examination 
of common weights and meaſures, by the clerk of the market. 
See CLERK of the market. 

ASSEMBLAGE, the joining, or uniting, of ſeveral 
wap together; or, the things themſelves 10 joined, or 
united. I 3 . 
The Aſemblage of two bones for motion, is called articulation, 
See ARTICULATION. | WET 
Carpenters and joiners have various kinds and forms of 4/- 
ſemblage ; as, with mortiſes and tenons, with dove-tails, &. 
See MoRT1sE, Dove-TAIL, &c. 85 
The Europeans admire the carpentry of ſome Indians, where 
the A//emblage is made without either nails or pins. Herrera. 
See CARPENTRY. ts 

ASSEMBLAGE is alſo uſed, in a more general ſenſe, for a col 
lection of ſeveral things, ſo diſpoſed together, as that the 
whole has an agreeable effect.—It is with diſcourſe as with 
bodies, which owe their chief excellency to the juſt Aſemblay! 
and proportion of their members. | LEG 

ASSEMBLY *, a meeting of ſeveral perſons in the ſame place, 
and with the ſame common deſign. | 


The word is formed of the Latin adfimulare ; compounded af 
a, to; and fmul, together, pl on. 


2 of the clergy are called convocations, ſynods, coun 
ils; though that annual one of the kirk of Scotland reta 
the name general Aſſembly, &c.—The Aſemblie of judges) 
Sc. are called courts, &c.—The Aſſemblies of the Rom 
ple were called comitia.—The Aſſembly of a preacher, &* 
is his audience.—The academies have their Aſemblies, or dis 
of Aſſembly.—The Aſſemblies of diſſenters, Qc. are frequent) 
by way of reproach, called conventicles. 2 
nder the Gothic governments, the ſupreme legiſlatie 
power was lodged in an Aſembly of the ſtates of the king 
dom, held annually for the like purpoſes as our parla- 
ment. | | | 
Some feeble remains of this uſage Mill ſubſiſt in the an" 
22 of the ſtates of Languedoc, Bretagne, and a r 
provinces of France; but theſe are no more than ” 


rought to an opal colour, and fixed in a lum 
ppel, which happens in about half 


* a 


„ 


\ dows of the antient Aſſemblies. It is only in Aren 


Fe 
. b 


aſſiſtant- warden, called alſo a touch-warden, appointed to 


Note, The number of peny-weights ſet down in the Aſſay- 


Rebellious ASSEMBLY. 


y is particularly uſed in the beau · monde, for a 
9 n meeeting of the polite perſons of both 
- ſexes; for the ſake of converſation, gallantry, news, and 


ASSEMBLY is alfo uſed in the military art, for the ſecond beat 


| and then ſtand to their arms.——The third beating is called 


SSENSU Regio. 7 ges the articles 1 REGIO. 
deere A cotieoy Patets, | See be articles } Pe, 
ASSENT, AssENsus, an agreement or acquieſcence of 


{ual AssENT is a judgment whereby the mind perceives a 


Sweden, and Poland, that ſuch A//emblies retain their antient 


nd privileges. | 
N 55 te compu Martii, or Maii, of the field of 
. x | 


IELD of. Mars, &c. 


REBELLIOUS. 
3 See } UNLAWFUL. - 


Hart, or May. Se 


Unlawful ASSEMBLY. 


play. 


ee or Place o ASSEMBLY, in a camp, Sc. See QuaR-| 


TER of Aſſembly. 


of the drum, being that before the march. 
On hearing this, the ſoldiers ftrike their tents, roll them up, 


the march, as the firſt is called the general, 
DowkR. 


the mind to ſomething propoſed, or affirmed.— Thus, to 
aſſent to any propoſition, is to allow it true, or to perceive 
GERT 90:2 79S Ss | 
The ſchoolmen obſerve, that to every propoſition, how 
-ompound or complex ſoever it be, there only goes one 
ſent of the mind. —Thus, in the conditional propoſition, 


if the ſun ſhines, it is day; there is only one Aſent of 


the mind, which regards the connexion of the effect with 
the condition. So in the disjunctive propoſition, Peter 


either ſtudies, or does not ſtudy; the mind does not give] 


a twofold Aſent to the two parts thereof, it being enough 

that Peter do either the one, or the other, for the propoſition 

to be true. 5 | 

A ent is diſtinguiſhed, like faith, into implicit, or blind; and 
explicit, or ſeeing, &c.—Others diſtinguiſh it into actual 

and habitual, 


thing to be true - | | © 
Habitual Ass ENT conſiſts in certain habits of belicv- 
ing or acquieſcing, induced in the mind by repeated 


acts. 5 1 e 1 55 
To this belongs faith, which is an Aſent ariſing from the 


authority of the perſon who ſpeaks.—Such alſo is opinion, 
which is defined an Aſent of the mind cum formidine op- 
boſti, &c. fy | 

Fir the meaſures and degrees of ASSENT, fee PROBABILITY, 
EyIpENCE, DEMoNSTRATION, &c. 


Father Malebranche lays it down as an axiom, or principle 


of method, never to allow any thing for truth, from which 
we can forbear our Aſent without ſome ſecret reproach of our 
own reaſon. 8 | A 5 1 

Royal Ass ENT. See the article Roy Al. 10 | 

ASSERTION, AssERT10, in the language of the 
ſchools, a propoſition which a perſon advances ; and which 
he avows to be true, and is ready to maintain in 
public. | Fe 4 | 


ASSESSOR ®, As$ES0UR, an inferior or ſubordinate officer| 


of juſtice, chiefly appointed to afliſt the ordinary judge with 
his opinion and advice. | . 
* The word is Latin, formed of ad, to; and ſedeo, I fit. 

In this ſenſe, the maſters in chancery are Aſeſſors of the 
lord chancellor. e HO 
There are two kinds of A/eſſors in the imperial chamber, 
ordinary and extraordinary. The ordinary are now 
in number forty-one, whereof five are elected by the 
emperor, wiz. three counts or barons, and two ju- 
riſconſulti, or civil lawyers. The electors appoint 
ten, the fix circles eighteen, &c. They act in qua- 


lity of counſellors of the chamber, and have falaries ac-| 


„ 5 | 
ASSESSOR is alſo uſed for a perſon who aſſeſſes, or lays aſſeſ- 


ments of taxes, and other public dues. | 
In this ſenſe, A ers, among us, are inhabitants of a town, 


E 
or village, elected by the community, to aſſeſs, or ſettle the 


taxes, and other impoſitions of the year, to fix the propor- 


tion which each perſon is to bear, according to his. eſtate, | 
and to ſee the collection made. Theſe are allo called in our 
law afifors,—By the ſtat. 16 & 17 Car. II. two inhabitants 
in every pariſh were made Aſſeſſors for the royal aid. 
ASSEVERATION, an earneſt affirmation, or avouch- 


ng, | 
188 IDEANS, or rather HAstpEA NS, in antiquity, a ſect 
among the Jews; thus called from the Hebrew CI!'TON 
bbofidim, merciful, righteous. | 
he Aſideans are recorded as holding works of ſuperero- 
gation neceſſary.— They were the fathers and predeceſſors of 


the Phariſees ; and from them likewiſe aroſe the Eſſeni. See 


HARISEE, and ESSENI. 


e Jeſuits Serrarius and Druſus have written againſt each 


other upon the ſubject of the Aſſideans, on occaſion of a 

paſſage in Joſeph Ben Gorion; the firſt maintaining, that 

* name Aſſideans he means Eſſeni, and the latter Pha- 
ees, , | 


+ 


| 


ASS 


ASSIENTO, or As$iExTA, in matters of commerce, 2 
contract or convention between the king of Spain, and other 


powers, for furniſhing the Spaniſh dominiohs in America with 


negro ſlaves. - 

| The term is originally Spaniſh, and ſignifies a bargain : ac- 
cordingly the firſt Aſſiento was a treaty or contract made with 
the French Guiney company, whereby they were put in poſ- 

ſeſſion of this privilege, in conſideration of a certain duty 


| Which they were to pay to the king of Spain's farms, for 


every negro thus furniſhed.— 
"This contract was ſigned in the year 1702. It was to 


laſt ten years, with a further liberty allowed the Aſien- 


tis of two years more, in caſe they had not furniſhed 
the whole number ſtipulated before.—The two principal 
articles regarded, firſt, the number of negroes to be pro- 
vided, which was 3800 while the war ſhould laſt, and 
4800 in caſe, of peace. Secondly, the duty to be paid 
the king of Spain, during the farm, or Aſſiento; which 
was fixed at 33 eſcudos, pieces of eight, per head, or pieza 
de India. „ SS 
By the treaty of Utrecht, Philip V. being acknowleged 
king of Spain by the allies ; it was one of the articles 
of the peace between England and France, that the 
Aſfiento contract ſhould be transferred to the Engliſh. — 
Accordingly a new inſtrument was ſigned in May 1713: 
to laſt 30 years; and the furniſhing of negroes to the 
Spaniſh America was committed to the South-Sea company, 
juſt then erected. | * | 
In virtue hereof, they were yearly to furniſh 4800 negroes ; 
for which they were to pay at the ſame rate as the French, 
with this condition, that during the firſt 25 years, only half 
the duty ſhall be paid for ſuch as they ſhall import beyond 
the ſtated number, | | 
The laſt article gives them a further privilege not enjoyed 
by the French; which is, that the Engliſh Aſientiſts ſhall 
be allowed, every year, to ſend to the Spaniſh America 
a ſhip of 500 tons, loaden with the ſame commo- 
dities as the Spaniards - uſually carry thither; with a 
licence to fell the fame, concurrently with them, 
at *the fairs of Porto Bello, Carthagena, and Vera 
Cruz.—This additional article is ſuppoſed as advanta- 
geous to the company, as the whole contract beſides ; 
being granted contrary to the uſual Spaniſh policy, which 
has ever ſolicitouſly preſerved the commerce of their Ames 
rica to themſelves. + | 
Some new articles have been ſince added to the an- 
tient 4ſſiento ; as, that the Engliſh ſhall ſend their re- 
iſter-ſhip yearly, even though the Spaniſh flota and gal- 
eons do not go; and that, he the firſt ten years, the ſaid 
ſhip may be of 650 ton. | 
The manner of valuing the negroes, in order to ſettle the 


king of Spain's duty, is the ſame às delivered under the 


article NEGR©v, | 
ASSIGN, in common law, a perſon to whom a thing is 
afjigned, or made over. V 
Ihe word Aſign is ſaid to have been introduced in favour 
of baſtards ; who, becauſe they cannot paſs by the name of 
heirs, are compriſed under that of Aſſigns: | 
ASSIGNEE, in law, a perſon to whom a thing is appointed, 
or aſſigned, to be occupied, paid, or done. | | 


An Affignee differs from a deputy in this, that the Aſſignee poſ= 


ſeſſes or enjoys the things in his own right; and a deputy in 
the right of another. | | £ 
Aſſignee may be ſo either by deed, or by law: 
ASSIGNEE by deed is, when a leſſee of a term ſells and 
the ſame to another: that other is his A/ſignee by deed.— 
ASSIGNEE by law is he whom the law ſo makes, without any 
appointment of the perſon,— 0 
Thus, an executor is Aſſignee by law to the teſtator, who dies 
poſſeſſed of a leaſe made to him and his Aſſigns. = 
ASSIGNING is uſed for the act of appointing a deputy ; or 
the making over a right to another, | 
In this 44 we ſay, ſuch lands or eſtates were afſizpned or 


33 


made over to ſuch perſons for ſuch uſes; c. In the tat. 


20 Edw. I. we read of juſtices aſſigned to take aſſiſes, &c. 
ASSIGNING alſo ſignifies pointing out, or ſetting forth. — 


Thus we ſay, to affign the real cauſe o ſuch an 


event, Cc. | ; ; | 

To aſſign error, is to ſhew in what part of a proceſs at law 
an error is committed. A WY 
To aſſign falſe judgment, verdict, &c. is to declare how and 
where judgment, verdict, or the like, is unjuſt. 

To aſſign waſte, is to ſhew eſpecially wherein the waſte is 
committed. | | | | 


ASSIGNMENT, the act of aſſigning, or transferring the in» 


tereſt or property a man has in any thing; ot of appointing 
and ſetting over a right to another, | | 
marriage-portion by the heir. | 
Novel AS$IGNMENT, See the article Novet. | 
ASSIMILATION, the act of «fimilating an act 

a thing is rendered ſimilar, or like to another. pi 


$» 
CY 


'The Affignment of a dower is the ſetting out of a woman's 


* The word is campounded of ad, to z and, like. = 5 
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ASSIMTEA TION, AsST9 | 

1 motion ore SSIMILA'TIO, in p 

6 into a nut eby bodies 1 phyſics,” i 

| i © Soma nature like, or homogen e 4 comme 

x2 P loſophers c > mogeneous to their o poſed bodies — commi ö | 

* that bod | ; call it, the . own and m 4 of oyer and 

| but — | attiplied n of multiplication, m Fog, ot ay of the beſt : niner, directed 

_ EE ant rh roam cnn, the quoru this commiſſion, count jo. hae eh 

| Liſtes or accretiun. y expreſſed: by moti in bulk; drum; fo tha ion, the judg r reſpe&iye A818 

1 R. — we for A by-motion of n proceeding, _. This — ugg n n 5 or 

\| b. bs a rn wile . mw_ ns, 3 gives 1 * cer 

| i e rk The lik of fuel into its 828 The ſecond 2 ders, felonies, and rage to del ale, 

4 The tis ee bo of ate ue Bo nk ad [ach mag „ Shan 8 

1 5655 wt NNW than e, and 0 „ and t | 6% 3 fa og ag LOSS, ; 818 

1 55 ces imbibed from .. ws whe 8 8 * re they We clerk of the 45 6 only to the - tori 

1 table in the veſſels * being furthe watery jui- The offence ſoeuer e to do with every. 115 beiate.— 1} oy bre: 

= - a | e nature, and * the plant yy r prepared dl - third is d 1 171225 | priſoner in Roc thi We 

| 1 augment t, becom to tak . toth a | vaol, f 

ol 2 . ur 8 the weed. e of a e Writs | tothemſelve | » or ' 

b 1 So al a " 9 4.2 SE * lea ke vege- and . L of poſſeſſion 85 and th , woc 
N {26 lo, in animal MY 4 has. 8 Wy fruit, &. _ DO. thereupon ys: called alfo AR clerk of the 4 6. 2 
| | pe - and into an animal ſub we ſee the "FP? | ir 0 th fourth is to tak th el, r ies 3 and to 096 10 
4 Geher operate ubilance, by digeſtic aſſimilated, ne clerks of Aſi e the niſi prius, directe Se Tight 25 
= - ASSISA, or A perations neceſſ. e, by digeſtion, ch kficati or] niſi prius of Afſiſes ; whence directed to the jwu/ti | Wd 
| | LAGE: $SISIA 3 ſce Ns cb AI. FO 199 flit ira eiten & they are dla called jute 

| SSTSA cadere, A Why 4, ng As$1$E, and «7 circuit; : commi . A tri pw Juſtices e 4 
=. Ee 5 full from the affiſe, in hu, „ of || eee e phe Nos ads, A rote | 
| 0 ater, Juras 40 U eee, is to be non- judges o be preſent at the 4 f, no k + 
| N Jun ubtful, that it ſheen the thing i 9 A e of every ſhir Ox 1 e Aſſes, to Ie 4 
| Auen s * part fhivoes eceſſarily de wich by e, af «ay * deputy Wo ws en Ter 3 . pa 
| real in nodum a ſſiſæ, is a een e a jury. See This e G 55 e judg berlon, or b OY 
| | : 406 y to the aſſiſe, wi ſz,” is when the-defe $i ans This excellent ce 3 4 $9; es, who may fin *. Ass 
| hrition, ney without taki defendant Was u . conſtitution of 4 * , ; * e him, ISE 
1 | ASSISA lin oo writ. EEE . bran exception yy ay for 7 ferent mo the time of H Jud Es, circuits, n be of 
anne continunc Pre op a rhe % I. though Eee 2 
/ | wW cannot 2 ng cauſe wa? qu: ü perſons, to "Nh ERS commiſſio 5 ing bs | dif- * 

| WIr. debe wiceures re cet tai e|-- a dciſſeiün, or gnizance of on granted | 
1 Assis A wocume 5 procured by the in records| am in, ox the like. This ſome one or to certain on a 
' | : Ass nenti is an a X ee party. Se Ass! ong: our anceſt ar * his was v . O Cauſes, iſſue, 
| ISA. fan * aſſiſe of nuiſa ä geen Io. ſors. , Bracton, 7: ery frequ es, as 
| aſſigning, 5 r 4510 | ee Ne: 7 for a * . 3. * * practise 
ö ” U * the po r AY { os LS W 
| TP: 97060 jufting the weight a e power or privilege off ſel, or unceſto A e Lec ag to the ſheriff, 
| TH ASSISE judicium in ä þ 2 * ö nd meafure of hay. of Littleton an d rs, have been * whereof for the 
ZH "in fer e te pi fois NM and] given the and others, ſuppoſe theſe writs of ee 
| | wie 4 againſt the a judgment f ; and the mination t e writs of 4 ; 
1 A8 „ es" plaintiff of the cou they aſſig on to the A of Aiiſe t 
| ; is gi A Af my 7 * defendant, fo ay as, e i gn ſeveral reaſons ies Or Courts ſo Nr 
| | 5 5 * „e Atesdec 16: whe a 3 l 325 , eee ſuch writs e the name. the nu 
it 48878, or As . the king's buſinef, . 1 begebe, and righ | 
i * Ray r *, aſſiſa, in la 2 17 | 8 Marwan Jaw ba: time = Prong ule. „ pd 
1 „ Tu 0 te? the hearing e Fi Bo ben the judges Gt. 5. and place 24 ogy ach 4 by 
1 ue en ae 3 W ne, 0 N preparation * by our law Dar 
Nr 8 eee n, except they be tri there muſt be 
atin dle, I fit by We, of aff, ſea - |-* the wn n e 
3 r e wg i the 5 — 
1 A Ses the * ES. J. theſe are N that purpoſe Wk clal courts of Aﬀils diſchar 
2 ie, ee Assis Es, I icle CLERK. __ commiſſion of o ed at the general hough of latter d ea, or ej 
: am ng fittings 1 antiently ad: 4 oY This „ yer and terminer c Aer, along in de 13818 gh 
1 their ien 20 in th or certain ex- being of four 2 of things rh Fo e 9 th ried tc 
te co n judges and offi iction; to in e inferior courts ASSISE of novel orts, Wu .; 1 as incorporeal : x = 
r cers did their ns orgies: the „ la nova diſſi orporeal righty BY Ae 
. Aer n 3 them; * yl to receive of his lands poly ut tee-tail — Meiſinæ, which lies whe | The © 
Ass! 3 hem. Theſe are alſo e cognizan charge, com tenements, „or lor life, is la 9 wn. 
| een WAS alſo a . alſo. called mercy cel. Tothis ommon of paſture rent-ſervice, rent 2 difleiſed 2 
great perſons ef 5 court ior. aſſembly. « „ rial officers may be added, th „ common wa -lec, or rent- er, an 
palace | the realm ; y, com CESS or: iſtr „the bill of f Y, Cc. which 
Co „for the final * held occaſi poſed of { kind of magutrates of citi reſh fore . t 
. deciſion of all caſionally in the E eral] forty d Aſfiſe tor recove cities or towns e e, directed to the N 
1 is more uſually 3 affair irs of importance ng's county ays after the prot ang erg * ae being a — ik 
malla publi 1ually, Ca | | dee gt et, er N . ces, withi ourts 
ence "ia of curiæ — among our Wri 2 : ASSISE of mort Ta Ts : * ordinary Aſſi/e - wie We 
OR ae F r BY. Ss . w_ 
ET WT ly were onl a,—The > differ-| death, a fl rents, & rother, uncle, & nlecefforis, ker wher SIZE, 
1 of ee e e e y lieutenants „or ſhe⸗ eath, a ſtra » &c. held in fe „Sc. dies ſeiſed of l. 8 
ne the one 5 jultice in thei | of the . nger abates ; e- ſimple; 10 lands, IA 
. he one. ord their comites, | an er abates. It ple; and | 
A : Lr the other he ho „ held war Lp » held two kind? ASSISE 8 poſſeſſion. 3 well againſt F 19 5 — * . — 
? | as which the co Marys called a ile and called Pla- where I, or r. 57 1 : ts tor, The 
= a e more weighty 2 unt himſelf e, or placit and af y anceſto » Aſſya ultimæ þ ; cor 
5 | ? * igbty affairs. uy ed for the difoa 9 5 5 * the church r preſented a 4 ee lies thi 
Mo - of judgment, at iſe came to be exten . diſpatch] giſturbance. © - pref; nes vacant by the d to a church; WF 
ee cured. wendy ll grand dup e, , ba e bo 
t DALY... ind pl l | nr II 9.1 in my 4ſociatt 
| - ent dern conſlitution | mas vers. 1 of duels* ; iſes were inſtit | * ſactati 
defi * * SP Aſſes is pretty BR þ op Duzz, ame, e IT. in the plac bp, 
and proceſſes, t. place, or N Aſſiſe differ b | Magna Aa oft Nu ci : * theſe occaſions. affai ww 
: conſidered. * — either civil 3 where and may be} tio procerum regale: benefici 4, *. N e 0 
1 jury . 5 diſpatched _ DT criminal when writs inteꝑritati populis indultu . clementia prin ET a clo 
4 | In this-ter 1 012-24 4 ecided, &c, 2 4 both " libero. ſol ia ſalubriter 8 4 on 
8 ry 5 we have two kinds of 4 N judges and | N 2 paſſidet, retinen 2 2 urs quod quis it "ae 
enera A185. 1 1200 OY [ſifes ; gener 2 As 8 Ar, Se. (RVs | Glan vil. lib, 4, duello caſum homint . * al 
„ e . 5 ral and pe- eee of e 2 we. 2. cap. 7. See Bu. mind, ſo 
- The. nat War SGT ſeveral Fo Regs held by the jud; ther — againft a parſon, 0 parſon againſt 46 1 dot. 
Bacon, who - of . theſe, Aſiſes 1 e it be in lay. f » for aland or te ayman, or for 2 Wh 
. do obſerv 7s is explained f 17 8818 E is alſo uſec ee, or free- tenement, doubtii ere ti 
; n le the counti by my lord that auth o uſed, accordin e-alms. See IITEAE. ul whe- I Rcellen 
mifon, ride 8 men, aſh r through king- h 5 0 called, becat le by a meton 1 no the 
h Alle, who twice a g by the ] each of 'Y Ye. 1 cauie ſummoned „mia ecti, the jur ne, no 
9 have a/ year, called 5 king's. et it m . N by virtue | ) each o 
2 ſev d ju | com- muſt Tees: y virtue of the oth 
A RE "> commiſſions . — or Judges of |. . writ of . that che arr. JPA writ of wnatura) 
: | b th oned * 
4 p Pager be ime 5 in this 2 92 xa TH PMFEK, e Afile * upon 3 ons 
5 13 | Ec 232 vs, or abuſi Ae but this may in 
Jv ation, 18 vely { 5 ö Thus 
F ho ee, 6, th 
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ASS 


2 ns,” r ating the. weight, ſize, or dimenſions: of 


ities.— Thus the antient ſtatute of bread and 
de fas 1 e is termed the aft of bread and n af. 


fiſa panis ie. 


er for the ſcantling, or quantity itſelf, re- 
Ks 2 ſtatute. When wheat is of ſuch or ſuch. 1 | 


ſhall be of ſuch ae. . See'BREAD. 
bad ha divers — fixing the aſſiſe of fiſh, cloths 5 


„wood, billets, faggots, and the like. Vid. 34 & 3 H. VIII. 
6. 3.94. 99 c. 6. 19 Car. II. c. 3. 4 *. 6 2. 


10 Ge. 1 oh 2. c. 18. 


* Fixing an Hl. of cloth, or e . lach b breadth, 
wei c. it ſhall have, Sir Joſiah Child thinks, does more 
but than good. As the faſhions and humours of mankind | 
te variable, to ſupply all markets at all times, we muſt have 


- Stretching with tenters is eſſential to our drapery, and the. 
. degree or q of it cannot without injury be pre- 

| an b wo law; but muſt be left to the vender's or ex 
+} Child, Dife. of Trade, p. 148. 


_—_ it ſets down =, appoints a certain meaſure, * Or, * n this patent of Fe the king ſends his writ to the : 


order in the things it concerns. 
Assis E, again, is uſed for the whole proceſs in court, Glad! 
on a vrit of a and ſometimes for a part of it, viz. the 
iſue, or verdict of the j 


Thus we "that © aſſes of novel dn hall noe be ta 


ken but in their ſhires; and after this manner, c. Mag. 

Chart. cap. 14.—80 in Merton, cap. 4. LTD Eon 

with, © certified by afſiſe, quites: dy 4 „Ke. 
Centinuance of Assisz. - * nnen 64 


Tuſtices of ASSISE. 8 W Bt, 1 15 ys 


La of As8ISE; IMITATION, 4-8 


. Non in aſſifis. Yin 1 Xt 


num Lc; „„ | 


of all ſorts, cheap and light, as well as heavier and betrer.— | - 


my ws” Tp a Intais of cooitich containing n . 
in the king's foreſt. —It is called an 4 be-| 


| NN 2 S; 12 4 : ENT, 3 |. 
ASSISER, or AssIZER of a meaſures, is an officer : 
who has the care and SO of thoſe matters, See. Crank: | 


ASS 


ern 


liable to, about the pay? 
Such wrong combinations 'of 1 Mr. 14480 ſhews, are 


imagine, that all who hold tenets different from, and ſome- 
times even contradictory to one another, ſhould wilfull 
and knowingly impoſe upon themſelves, and refuſe truth ol. 


fered by plain reaſon : but ſome looſe and independent ideas 


|. are by education, cuſtom, and the conſtant din of their 


party, fo coupled in their minds, that the always, appear 


there together: - theſe they can no more , ſeparate! in their 


thoughts, that if they were but one idea, and they operate 


as if they were ſo. This gives ſenſe to jargon, demonſtra- 
tion to abſurdities, e to nonſenſe, and is. the foun- 


dation of the Je; e of all, the "NGF: in the 
world. 


| ASSOCIATION, in law, is 3 - patent by the king, has of his 


2 motion, or at the ſuit of a party Plainäff to. the juſtices 
afliſe ; to have other perſons A ſaciated to them, in * to 
15 ou the aſliſe. | Sec JusTIcs,. and As8IS8. .. 15 2 


Juſtices of the aſſiſe, by it commanding them to IG them 
: 8 are ſo ſent. 
Commi of As$SOCIATION.. See Communon.,” tha 
ASSOILE, in our antient law-books, ſignifies 85 de, 
deliver, or ſet free from an excommunication. See ABS0- 
LUTION... 
ASSONAN CE, in rhetoric I; a term uſed where the 

mination, .and et make no proper rhyme. 12 

Theſe dt alba vicious 75 alte tho h the Romans 
- ſometimes uſed them with elegancy : as, Ai tem comparavit, 
exercitum or dindvit, aciem-ltſtravit. © 

The Latins cz call i it ſamiliter eee . the Greeks lune 


Avr. 


ASSON ANT 1 Rhymes | is a term particularly applied to a-kind of 


ASSISOR, the fame with a Her. See ASSESSOR, 
In Scotland » affiſors are the ſame with our ores. enen. 

8 

ed for a n or to nl | 

tend another principal officer, for the more eaſy and 
mer Fo funion.—Suck a biſhop. or prieſt had i en 
or eight aſſiſtants. | 

unser Anr, in Roman Catholic countries, is particularly ap- 


generals or ſuperiors of monaſteries, &c, to take care of the 


affairs of the community. 

de general of the its has five 4 
expenience,: choſen by him out of all the-provinces of the or- 
der, and denominated from the kingdoms or countries! to 


— they belong, 1. e. a, mY Germany, France, and 
courts of affiftants." 


of a criminal. See ABSOLUTION.” 
ASIZE, or As$1s8. See the article ASSISE. oy 


JuncT. hs 


lies : the Negroes, Ser. 


ch; n Assocta rie, 25 at of bens or * 


* formii a ſociety, or com 

| tip, whereby two or more 'perſons unite together, either 
bor their mutual affiſtance, or for the joint carrying on of an 

Mair; or even for a more commodious. manner of life, — 

ON Cloſeſt of all FO | is that made by the __ of 

mony. * . 32 A 

neaTION” of Tdeas . i 1 bund or 5 ideas aun 

a 364 none x ab ct wi pee ir 

mind, fo that one almoſt infallibly. roduce the other; 


| there, be. apy .qatuial relation. b them, or 


ee or connexion in ideas, it is he 
wellency of the mind, to be able. 10 colledt, compare, and | 
ge them in order, in its inquiries :. but Where there is 
none, nor any cauſe to be aſſigned for their accompanying 


natural aſſociation 
en eaking 2 main i r 


The, the idea * blins and ff 
ty with darkoeb_ than with 
Wer pn, ns old 


45 2 5 ee * bug di 2 


* 


plied to a kind of counſellors, or controllers, added to 45. N 


8 nennen ; 


h a like ſenſe, moſt of our | ling companies have their 5 
ASTANTS are alſo. hoſe condemned oof inthe c | 


ASOCIATE *; 1 n or N le- 5 


ont * The word is cf ded of the Man 4 id fea Klo, 
| companion,— The bauen, of Dr. oy for SO of] | 


properly a contact or treaty of parner-| 


ach other, but what is wing to mere accident or habit z this 1 zchon. 
a great imperfection, and is, 


of ſound ſerves inſtead of a natural rhyme. 

Thus, higera,: cubierta, tierra, meſa, may anſwer each other 
- a * of afſonant rhyme, in regard they have each 924 e in 

mate ſyllable, and an à in the laſt. Elke 

4 A880 GO IT, in law, a naked contract; or a vo luntary pro 
miſe, by word, of mou my which-a man aſſumes takes 
I 1 n him 10 perform, 
ARES: | 
3 This & rm comprehends any verbal proſe ; and is variouſly ' 
expreſſed by cog eg Bore of to the nature of the pro- 


miſe: ee by n Sende h eren ee 
#0, or conſtitutum.- | - 
e the law makes . F 


— 


Where à man ſells 
ſumpſit; and promiſes that he ſhall pay for them. 

ASSUMPTION , Assur io, a feaſt celebrated in 
the Romiſh church, in honour of the miraculous aſcent 
of the wy P OWED ity _—_ 8 into 


. erer 19; and fe. 1 


i — 


This feaſt is held with great ſolemnity both in the eaſtern and. 
weſtern churches, Vet is not the an tion of our lady an 

| * of faith. The antient martyrologies all ſpeak of it wi 

great deal of reſerve, as a thing not 5 fully . 
2 a divine who ſhould now deny it among them, would 

liged to retract. 

The Sorbonne; in the year 1696. in the condemnation of 
| of Agreda, proteſted, among other things, that they 
believed, that the Holy Virgin Was aſſumed, or | into hea- 
ven, body and foul. 

Assur rien was alſo, among our anceſtors, uſed for the day 
of the death of any faint; Via ejus anima in cœlum aſumitur. 
See ANNIVERSARY. . 2M 5 
ASSUMPTION, in logic, is the minor, or ſecond propoſi 
in A categorical f og) BY 8 
ASSUMPTION is fometimes 7 uſed bo a conſequence dran 


|  ConsBQUENCE, , 
Thus we fay, the pri 


* 


i 5 are. true but the. of 


a right. 36 fn een i „ 


'4 


AS, if a, man who is nog 
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aer cauſe. of the irreconcileable oppoſition between the 
rent ſects of philoſophy and religion: for we cannot 


words of a phraſe, or a — have the ſame ſound or ter- 


verſes common among the Spaniards, where a reſemblance _ 


pay any thing to another. See 


from the propoſitions whereof an argument is compoſed. Ses 


ASUMPTIVE. os if endily; os Bl" 2 wow 


6 +, | 

-_ armour es 'A 8 ay. * 
| - any lawful War becomes i mae + ring. pr 51 
© "of Jeb ris and enjoy it te Him, and his Re Tbs. : 
©. Tour | i ak military. — that. .. 
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AST 4.7 


ASSURANCE, VET See Cn rer, Evipaxce, and} 
DzMONSTRATION. 
ASSUKANCE, or INSURANCE, | 

Radeck. 


hn of A6SURANCE © is a kind of contract, whereby one or 


in commerce, See Tn6v- 


- which a . or the like, may undergo, b ſea, . 
CO nature and laws bereof, ſee under 
_ the attide of POLICY of aſſurance. 


We have ſeveral" offices of' a „ whe 


We” R aſſurance; the Sun; fire - office; the Hand- 
8 London aſſurance; the Phan 
Ded, Ec. ſome for houſes, others goods, and ſome for 


r 


alſured dies, a ſum of money becomes payable | 
6 perſon in whoſe behalf the policy of afiurance was |. 
8 


se ae See the cle Cott ATR. | 
ASSUROR, a _ merchant, or other perſon, who aſſures, or 


ne ee, for What damages ariſe through 
N ö eee or 
: — ee ee n 


ASTATI *, ee a fect 3 c 
the. followers of one Sergits, , who renewed ti eros of 
© Manichees. / 


e wilds dehivedifivi the Greet: privative 2, ae Fg} 


. and ignifies any thing unfable and jncon- 


4 * 4 

| Ne much undet the 
1 « * , : 4 * 1 td . 1 

* la WS N 4 k AT <h * 32 L * 


Nicephorus; but his 
Fan FA "9 * 


28939 


e quota, ex- 


A'S T 


is called Seneca, mali nurtis. See Sup 

article 2 Sen 1 6 Supplemen, 

ASTRAGAL, Ach in anatomy, 2 bone of the 
heel, having a convex. head, articulated with the tibia, by 
_ ginglymus, See Tab. Anat. (Olteol, A. 7. 4. 4. fo. z 

4. 25. 25. 

The a/trag bets e eee and popularly 6 0s balife, i 

* the fc bon of © the: e and the higheſt of all thoſe tha 

| to 

Some alſo a —4 the name aftragalus to dhe verehre 
. emer, in his Qoyites, uſes. the term in as 

. 

ASTRAGAL, in architecture, is a little round. member, i 

form of a ring, or bracelet ; an Ornament at th 

tops and bottoms of columns. See Tub. Architect. Hg. ao, 

D 2-26. lt. 236-28. ar Felt. 1 


"The ee is ſometimes alſo uſed to ſeparate the "TM of 
the architravez a which caſe | it is. carved chaglet- vile, wich 


Fe adjoining im. 
_ mediately to the ſquare, or dye of the | pedeſtal. . 
ASTRAGAL, in „ is 4 in of ring 
piece of ordnance, at about” half a' foot's diſtance" from the 
mouth; ſerving as an ornament to the 1 8 as s the former 
does to a column, 

„As TRAOAL Tyles. See che Ace Tri. 


5 ſomething belonging e ths fla, or Aon 


on the ſtars. 
* The word comes from the Tati af, of the 8 


3 or Rderiel ; See SivpnrAL; arid YEAR. 
ASTRICTIOR Tg. 1h the article Toca. 
4 


Cs. 


remedies; or ſuch as have the power of dene che pam, 
and diminiſhing the pores thereof. 

—ů— chiefly act either by the aſperity of their particles, 
whereby they te the membranes, and make them diay 


| 1 _ "The word eee from th Gre Ky Arle, FI 8. 


Sr. . 
E Aodue, in 


„ eee GRENIER: 


1 - .* The word is Greek, formed of the verb ao, ſpire, 1 breathe. | 


ungs; and uſually attended with violent motions 


in 1 throat. 


"Phe ahm is uſually divided into moiſt and dry, or mani- 


-< and occult, or pneumonic and convulfye : the firſt is at- 


led with an expect: 


Aoration of purulent matter; the latter is | - 


os 5 | Re ere von yn ant 
| f ſetoſities, or of großs, viſcous,. or purulent humours, col- | - 
lected in the cavities of the lungs, which ſtop up or ftreighten 


© the paſſages of the air, and compreſs the bronchia; © 
Ame way allo be owing to em pyema's, 
Wo crudities in the ſtomach, Sele, 25 


kind called the convulſive a/fhma is ſuppoſed to be oc- 
irregular motion of the animal ſpirits; and 


3 arab, Ke ve 
| 1 the ſpirits do go wot Row (Ok: eno 


qu s er 


again, i 18 
„not obſeryed. 


in lin, = ditals of bs kgs 


AT Har 4 of breathing, ariſing from a diſorder 


XZ abdominal and intercoſtal muſcles, to the very 
the pinnæ of ths avfitile; as eee ee 


- e only thick and quick withoue the. other ! 
dyſpncea.—And if it be ſo. intenſe as 5 
a violent. motion of the muſcles of the thorax, ſo . England. 


; to. 
the patient cannot be tolerably eaſy, except in an erect 
1 ES - lets. Ha 


phthiſis's, | Pay- 


ugh, or in ſuff⸗ 3 
of the breaſt, either by rea- 
n, or of ſome other obſtacle : the neceſ- 
y conſequence whereof is « yiolent and painful reſprdtion. 
| + either continual, or 1 and 
-'  *, Interminting; ph Il eres iy wen 3 her 


as baggy aa — =. 


. 0 or by thickenin the Buide, 2 850 canng 
run off ſo faſt 4 before. 'S 42 
Hence, H ringents are of the clas of f 
roborants; the nature and operation whereo, fe 
article STRENGTHENER. '” | 

oppoſed to I 


| ISO 057: 


Am fimples, mint, red roſes, nettles, ſanicle, berbet 
ong granates,” ſloes, cinnamon, blood-ſtone, 


coral, e e 


e or tr 
; under th 


* —_ — ch, ts 


2 ir AovhorTes, or ASTERIA, in natur 
hiſtory, a kind o ſtone, found in divers places *, *, and 
8 bearing the 2 of a ſtar. 
.* Particularly at Shugburg in Warwickſhire, near Pelyoir 


caſtle in nue aud in ſeveral parts of the north of 


The from thenof is very uniform/and regular ; conſiſting 
ſeveral thin Joints. ſet one over another, ſo a t 
form a kind of five-angled column. The uſual 825 4 
ven by Dr. Lifter, are repreſented in Tab. Nat. Hijt. fy. 4 
Ya the name is alſo given to ſtones which have foſſile corak 
in them. The Aſteriz, as now found, are all fragment 
conſiſting of from one to twenty-five joints. The matter u 
ſubſtance thereof, EE ets „ of a dark ſhining 
politure, very ſoft, and eaſily corrod by an acid menſtrum. 
| — They creep, like the cornu Ammonis, in — E. 
ſtronger ſpirit, as that of nitre, agitates them 
— violence. 
| rotuberant parts repreſented under the top joint of ti 
8 R not found 3 in all; but only in thoſe 2 ode * 
| — They are always five in number. Dr. L 
| 1 and Tome em he ems dl 
It is controverted among naturaliſts, to what ſpecies of h, 
a dies the aftroites, trochites, entrochi, &c. are to be referred! 
2 Same will have them native flones, others rock-plants, ui 
Sh peterfactions of plants, N wn are . 2 8 


— 
+ 


The n is found to be the _ of à marine anal of the 
zin bed, and i lement, article ASTERIA.. . _ 
- In t AS e AsTROIABIUn, was o . 
„eien . the ne a' ſyſtem or aſſemblage of che ſeveral; 2 
2 ond LEN - iy pF pope _ "and. 1 5 Jag? With 12 
: after which anne? mp =]. | The antent get appear to have been mach he fo 
_— 2 15 n 
„„ er „ Rd 5 The firſt and mõſt — of this kind was that of HY, 
= EE EEE CEE 
7 pirit lg wich ſal 4 in 5 jt ſerved 
Fe oe Bip | 3 en | | ent had | Rene pro Sadie 
= og phe ate by aig ? io l 


or moulding on 4 | 


8 Crocus ola See the article Ou 
i | ASTRINGENTS, 8 in Meckeine, W 


182 


2 
= 
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AST 


the whole ofrelabe upon u plane ſurface, to which he 
— the denomination of Plani here. See PLANISPHERE. 


— Hence, 
OLABE. is iſed among the moderns- for a planiſphere; 
__ de projectionr-of the. circles of the ſphere. 
| plane of fore great circle thereof. 
The: Gra 2 0 8 are that of the equinoctial, 
he eye being ſuppoſed in the pole of the world; that of 
the meridian, the eye being ſuppoſed in the point of in- 
terſection of che oquinocual and horizon; and that of the 
borizon. 
Stoffier, 1 Friſius, and Clavius, have treated at 1 


of the affrolabe,—For a further account of the nature and ; 


kinds hereof, ſee the article PLanisPHerRE. 

ASTROLABE V, or Sea ASTROLABE, more particularly de- 
notes an inſtrument chiefly uſed for 1 the — the 
pole, the ſun, or ſtars, at ſea, 


75 ne 27 is formed from the Greek anf, flar, and | 
.* aayfaro, capie, I take. — The Arabs call it in their 


tongue, a/tharlab; a word formed by corruption from 


tze common Greek name: though ſome of them have | 


185 endeavoured to give it an Arabic original. But the learn- 
_- ed are generally ſatisfied, that the Arabs borrowed both the 


5 name and the uſe of the inſtrument from the Greeks, Naſ- 0 
fi has a treatiſe in the Perſian language, arr. C unclouded ſky favoured their celeſtial obſervations, -were 
* 


_ _tituled, Bait: abhfl Aftarlab, wherein he teaches 
ure, and the application ary =o og 
The common aftrolabe repreſented Tab Navigation, fie. 22. 


conſiſts. of a large braſs ring, about fifteen inches in diame- 
ter, whoſe limb, 


label, which turns upon the centre, Sy ue aproigh a 9 


9 6 to bang it by in time of 


To uſe the aftrolabe, turn it ſo to the fun, as that the rays 


The fra, though now grown into diſuſe, i is at leaſt equal 


the zenith. There are a great 
ig. whereof. Clavius, Heated: fc. have writes: entire 
43 


LOR 


ASTROLOGY *, 
v1 ny bodies. - 


. eh * F 
3 8 


_ Aves, diſcourſe ; whence, in the literal ſenſe of the name, 


ry. 
To the former belo oo the predicting of natural effects; 25, 


To 


2 * — Accordingly, 


2 habitudes of the planets; "ap their retr 


ory ' of the F.—Generation and corruption being 
extremes of motion, and rarefaction and condenſation the 


we find them immediately contributs to the latter, muſt 


Jo mo mediate influence on the former ; and 2 
. phyfcal bodies, muſt neceſſarily be "ul a 


depend FOE 
epend on the c 

ly bodies, — And it is 
aVe 1 J Proper, 


| Mag] 
oy wy 0 id 


employed by nature to oduce the two t effect 
e 701 cen e, almoſt wholl 5 


7225 poſition, Ge. of the heay 


clear, that « 


or a convenient part thereof, is divided 
into degrees and minutes; fitted with a moveable index, or | 


ee the fb cr he de i in which | - © 
:, edge of the mne 


Yi 
- 


| r any of the other inſtruments uſed for taking the altitude at FY 
; eſpecially between the tropics, when the ſun comes near |. 


ASTROLOGICAL ate. See the article FATS. Web 
s TROLOGIA, the art of fo future 
eyents, from the e plots ad nfl of e hea--- 


ö 4 


be word | is aerated: of as 13 Py tc and| 


5 Fw ſhould ſignify no more than the doctrine or ſcience $ 

of the flars; which we read was its original acceptation, | _ 
and made. the antient e/fro/zgy ; though, in courſe of time, 

an alteration has ariſen ; that which the antients called affre- | 


_ bn, being afterwards termed fame, See Arrnoue-| 
4 ba may be divided into two branches, natural and j ju 


the changes of weather, winds, ſtorms, hurricanes, e. | 
floods, earthquakes, Se, => 


this part our Cass Goad chiefly keeps, 
in his two volumes of aftrology ; - wherein * — 
, tends, that inundations may 12 foretold, and an infi- | 
W of phænomena explained, from the contemplation of | 
he endeavours to account for- 


diver of ſeaſons, from the different ſituations | Barclayz-in' 


motions; the 
or 95 number of of. fixed in the con 
is art p roperly bel * or natur oſo-- 
phy; dy is 15 to 7 belong to 78 gs I | 
and obſeryations. . 
I foundation and merits "ac 8 2 from mot 
5 haye ſaid under the articles. Air, ny give om wh 
EATHER. 15 e e | 
a this /frology, Mr. Boyle has a juſt ape in. his 


mean; he ſhes, that che effluvia of the heavenly bodies, 


86 po ſituation of 


1 2 and how eacl 


war then threatened | 
e You maintain, ſays Barclay, that the Gircuraſtances of life 
and death depend & on the place and influence of the celeſtial 
at the time when the child firſt comes to light; and 
yet you own, that the heavens revolve with ſuch vaſt rapi- 
- « dity, that the ſituation of the 
< in the leaſt moment of time, — 


. « bodies, 


e flition? 
e child be long 
efted |  « or the head come firſt, and be not i edi 


| | «by the reſt of the bod; which ſtate. « 
ki erg; tht the ae If weitdine; berg call be. 5 n 


MR 


AST 


* but endubd with this ſpecific power. The ſun, we 
know, not only ſhines on all the planets, but by his = 


warmth calls 


ſomewhat of the tincture thereof ; and thus tinged be 
reflected \into the other parts of the world, an "9 


the adjacent bodies of the p ſyſtem. Whence, 4 
_ cording to the angle the i ug? be with that 
nary, and the degree wherein they are enlighten 


d lumi- 
either by 
his direct or his oblique rays ; together with their diſtance and 


ſituation in reſpe& of our earth; the powers, effects, or tin- 
Etutes, proper to each, muſt be tranſmitted hitherto, and 
have a greater or leſs effect on ſublunary things. See Mead 
de imperio folis & lunæ, &c. 


| Fudiciary, or ber cial ASTROLOGY, which is what we com- 


monly call {imply a/trology, is that which pretends to fore- 
tel moral events; i. e. ſuch as have a dependonce on the 


rudy and agency of man as if that were directed by the 


The profeſſors hereof. maintain, „ That the heavens are 


done great volume or book, wherein God has written the 
__ © hiſtory of the world; and in which ever 


man may read 
cc his own fortune, and the tranſactions of his time. The 


'< art, ſay they, had its riſe from the ſame hands as aftro- 


ce nomy 2 while the antient Affyrians, whoſe ferene 


<« intent on tracin ng the paths and periods of the heavenly 
1 "wy bee they diſcovered a_ conſtant, ſettled relation, of 
cc 


<& our future fate. 


„The laws therefore of this relation being aſcertained, | 
Aby a ſeries of obſervations, and the ſhare each planet 


& has therein ; 3 by knowing the preciſe time of an 


n's nativity, they were enabled, from their know- 


ege in aſtronom ms to erect a theme. or horoſcope of 


planets, at that point of time: and 
« hence, by conſiderin 


Thus the ele: —Rit the chief province now remaining 
| . fo che modern profeſſors, is the making of calendars or al- 


Judicial aftrology i is commonly ſaid to haye been nd i in 
tranſmitted to the ee Greeks, 
| F. 25 e e ſome will have it of 
and a 
chat we owe it. At Rome the people \ were ſo infatuated with 
it, chat the aftroligers, or, as they were then called, the ma- 
ground in ſpite, of all the 


edits of the emperors. to expel them out of the city. See 
GxNRETHLIA CI. | 


dza, and thence 


invention to But it is to the Arabs 


thematicians, maintained their 


3 


Gerd and practiſed this art 


Add, that the Bramins, who intrc 


among the Indians, have hereby made Dee the arbiters 
of good and evil hours; which gives them a vaſt authority): 
. 8 are conſulted as oracles ; and they have taken care never 


ll their anſwers but at good rates. 


| The ſame ſuperſtition has prevailed in more ge ages bad 


nations. The French hiſtorians remark, that, in the time of 
N een Catharine de Medicis, a/frology was in ſo much vogue, 
t 


the moſt inconſiderable thing was not to be done without 
conſulting the ſtars. 


nd in the reigns of king Henry III. 
and IV. of France, t 


who had undertaken to inſtruct king genie i the event of a 
by the faction of the Guiſes. 


at certainty then, can 


chere be in your art; unleſs you ſuppoſe the midwives con-— 
L flantly careful to obſerve the clot; > that the minute of 
time may be conveyed to the infant as we do his patrimony? % 


e How often does the mother's danger prevent this care ? and 
ct how many are there, who are not touched with this ſuper- _ 
your with ; if che 


ut ſuppoſe them watchful 


in delivery ; if, as is often e 


4 termine for him ? that, when the he 


| made its K 
85 « Lance; or 8 the [pos ming, Was e de 1 1 — 


e ehr e ran nel 125 £91 


; 2 
2 * 4 
RD een wv 2 1 


orth, excites, and raiſes the motions, proper- 
ties, &c. peculiar to them; and his rays muſt ſhare 0: receive 


ogy, between them and things below ; and hence were - 
<« Jed to conclude theſe to be the Parce, the deſtinies, ſo- 
4 much talked of, which pete at our births, and diſpoſe or 


their degrees of power and in- 
was either ſtrengthened or tem- 
pered by ſome. other; to compute what muſt be the refuſe.” 


other uſes of the ro- « thereof 


gyptian origin, | 


. preditions of a/trologers were the 
common theme of the court conyerſation, 


This predominant humour in that court was well raillied by 
his Argenis, lib. II. on occafion of an a/rologer, 
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* rather, do not 
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| = fame eta: influx muſt operate 
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e excluded, which preſided while the bod | 
«der; and el ofthe weakeſt bebe ring . 
: this ufide; and ſuppoſing, wich ce of 
uf * heavens accurately known; whence ariſes. his domi 
* mon of the ſtats cer our bodies and minds, that they*muſt | 
be the arbiters/of our happineſs, our manner of lite, and | 
* death; Were al} thoſe who went to, battle, aud died to- 
n aner the fume poſition of the heavens? and 
is to be caſt à 04); ſhall it admit no paſſen- 
but thoſe doomed by the "ſtars to ſuffer Thipwreck? 
born under every planet go into 
ache combat, or aboard the veſſel; e Rang: 
= |} the Ui of- their birth, 'periſh alike? Again, -all | 
were under the ſame configuration of the ftars 
5 e Are all who were 
TO monarchs? or are 


8 e = 1 > the 
1s as he; or all born 


.* 1 ; 


* 


. 
ede 


where fon children are born . — . 

any ways, according to the various 

e babe and t went of the Je: we. 
Rag 55 

nus be ſuitable and towardly, it muſt predomiitate herein. 

if ot „A will only correct it. 80 that, to foretel the 

Ae and manners of a child, you are not only to look into 


þ and a tho nd 2 cir- 


214 44: . 


. kant "ks, for mtb Jeet rg 


| ent death at thirty; does that power, I ſay; endute and 
5 the deſtined 


3 deſcending upon carth, it may 
15 5 es te fr hn f; plothar bong 1224 
and With Him, it 
1 ee r 
Sof the ſtars * that is changed, e 
9 7 in, till the ne come for. its 1 


engt vr it 7 | utes 
©" < in that. ng. immediate on a certain configuration 
* Win It: 5 . and a new; perhaps a Contr 
then. have you for the 
t inheres or reſh 


ENG 


"4 
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nx 
4 
* ; 


1 lainly 80 its impertinen 


A 
e induſtriouſl W 


million” of 5 77 
thave ſuctteded. Out of ſo manyconject 
REES afdering y ny ler 

SO ou only. as „there 
to boaft you have 1 ſucceſsſul | a4 1 

at fate awaits France in this 79 
nne what all befal yourſe 


remained ten- A&TRONOMICAL Character... 1 
ASTRONOMICAL Column. See the) CoLuun,” oY 
ASTRONOMICAL Herfzon. =: 4 Dol 
ASTRONOMICAL Fours.” 
ASTRONOMICAL rs * 
ASTRONOMICAL Obſervation.” "0 Ce 


"The off 


; |-* and*Byrgius, obſeryed; 
. meta. from 1 SHE. 16 r601,—All the obſervations hi 


ef TxvR mera . 1 
8 art 13 A robber' 80 


70 2 
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rd e ent 
ASTRONOMICAL 
ASTRONOMIC 


| ASTRONOMY *," ASTRoNon1A, the doctrine of the he- | 


Perſiſt in the heavens it cannot; 2 


hidden and forgot in favour of ſons! 3 bj, 
if ſome did i not hit; and =]. 


CHARACTERS, | 3 | 


thoſ . e 
e of Hi us make a princi are caref 
ſerved by Ptolemy in his Lee. i $ bis. 
E the year * e a Fut 1 8 hind 4 
the 3 obſervations: in 14 om 
province at Norim LE. 56 _ 
Wee, and Ber. Waltherus, Wada: 15 
from 1475. to 1504. Their obſervations were the OY 4 
together in 154. In 1509. Copernicus, and after k 
the landgrave of Heſſe, with his . afliſtants Rothman 
Aud aftir t Tae ot Une 


er with Tycho's 4 
in the „ Cerleſtrs, e 1. 1671. 
"Saris a the emperor Ferdinand dinand.--Soon. after 3 
ſtill more ihcent and better jo bar, 
el inftruments,, deſcribed in hig:Machine C 
des cou of oben. 1e ee 
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„ aſcribe it to Enoch, and other of the Orien- 
[+ als. to Cain. But theſe opinions appear ſcarcely probable to 


"hich, on the contrary, are frequent in the Chaldee: 
— wy muſt b opel we W fornething of this kind in 
Job, and the books of Solomon. | | 
We do not know, whether it is worth noting, that Rudbeck, 
in his Atlantica, maintains aſtronomy to have been invented 

by the Swedes: his reaſons are, the great diverſity in the 
length of the days in that country, which muſt naturally 
. people to conclude the earth round, and that they 
lived near one of its extremes: a concluſion which the Chal- 
dans, and other inhabitants of the middle mx of the 
globe, had no fuch eaſy way of coming at. e Swedes, 
adds our author, prompted hereby to inquire further into the 
great oppoſition of ſeaſons, ſoon diſcovered that the fun 
Ls his progreſs 


Fin the Egyptians, a/tronomy is commonly ſuppoſed to 


immoveable in the centre; that the diurnal motion of the 
ſun and fixed ſtars is not real, but * ariſing from 
the earth's motion round its own axis, C. 
Yet Vitruvius repreſents the introduction of a/fronomy into 
Greece, fomewhat differently; maintaining, that Beroſus, a 
Babylonian, brought it thither immediately from Babylon it- 


Plin. Jab. 7. c. 37. adds, that, in conſideration of his wonder- 
ful predictions, the Athenians erected him 4 ſtatue in the 


o 


ame with the author of the Ch 
been before Alexander: © © 


dee hiſtories, he muſt have 
After Pythagoras, affronomy ſunk greatly Into neglect; moſt 
of the celeſtial obſervations. brought oY Babylon were loſt | 
and it was but a very ſmall number that Ptolemy, "in his time, 
was able to retrieve. —However, ſome few of his followers 


, 


9 


At length, thoſe patrons of a the Ptolemies, kings © 
Egypt, founding an academy of aſtronomy at Alexandria, 
there aroſe ſeveral eminent 4 fronomers from the ſame; parti- 
cularly Hipparchus, who, according to Pliriy, undertook what 
- would have been a: great work even for a god to atchieve, 
d, to number the ſtars; and leave the heavens as an inher 
ntance to poſterity: he foretold the ee both of the 
and moon for 600 years; and on his obſervations is founded 
that noble work of Ptolemy, intitled psyaan νν,ẽt 
The Saracens, on their conqueſt of Egypt, got a tincture of 
efironomy, which they carried with them out of Africa into 


length intro uced afreſh. into EuromũGG,e 
From this. time, a/ffronomy began to improve very conſider- 


ably ;. being; cultivated by the greateſt genius s, and patronized 
by the a 8 eee — of Calle, enriched 
with thoſe tables which ſtill bear his name. See TABLE. | 

pernicus re- eſtabliſhed the antient Pythagorean f m; 


from his own obſervations. 


theory. of the world; and the p 
ir e , „ 
Calle firſt introduced teleſcopes into .a/fronomy, and by 
their means diſcovered the ſatellites of Jupiter; the various 
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du in regard they find no terms of a/tronomy in the lan- 
x 8 1 that is, in the Hebrew language; 


ſelf; and opened an #/tronomical ſchool in the iſland of Cos. 


continued to cultivate aſtronomy ; among whom were Philo- 


Spain; and by this means a/tronomy, after a long exile, was at 


| # 4111 11 9 #2 oy 5 Aulte 
Kepler, from Tycho's labours, ſoon after diſcovered the true| 
ul. lays by which hel |/i 


* 
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, phaſes of Saturn, the mountains of the moon, the ſpots ih 
the ſun, and its revolution about its axis: See TeLESCopE, 
, . OOMOO' 
Add, that Hevelius, from his own curious obſervations, fur- 
niſhed a catalogue of fixed ſtars, much more complete than 
Tycho's.— Huygens and Caſſini diſcovered the ſatellites öf 
Saturn, and his Ting. And Gaſſendus, Horrox, Bullialdus, 
Ward, Ricciolus, Gig Sc. each contributed very con- 
ſiderably to the improvement of aſtronomy.” ' : 
The immortal Newton firft demonſtrated, from phyſical con- 
ſiderations, the great law that regulates all the heavenly mo- 
tions, ſets bounds to the planets orbs, and determines their 
; greateſt excurſions from the ſun, and their neareſt approaches 
, to-it, —It was he firſt taught the world whence aroſe that 
; Conſtant and regular proportion obſerved. by both primary and 
ſecondary planets in their circulation round their central bo- 
dies; and their diſtances compared with their periods. He 
bas alſo given us a new theory of the moon, which accurately 
| anſwers all her inequalities, and accounts for them from the 
laws of gravity and mechaniſm; See NREWTONIAN. See 
alſo ATTRACTION: | ,- e . = ee 
Dr. Halley obliged the world with the aſtronomy of comets, 
and with a catalogue of the ſtars in the ſouthern hemiſphere; 
and was a very great benefactor to a/tronomy, by his obſerva- 
tions: to which it may be added, that he put in the preſs a 
— N ee tables, more accurate than any before 
Mr. Flamſteed upwards of forty! years watched the motions 
of the ſtars; and has given us a great number of curious ob- 
ſervations of the ſun, moon, and planets; beſides a noble 
catalogue of 3000 fixed ſtars; which is more than double the 
number in that of Hevelius. Nothing now ſeemed wanting 
to aſtronomy, but an univerſal. and complete theory of the 
celeſtial phænomena, explained according to their true mo- 
8 and phyſical cauſes, which has been ꝓerformed by Dr. 
Gregory. r $I 
Me is ſometimes divided, with reſpect to its different 
ates, into netu and ot... 75 
Antient aſtronomy is ſuch as the art ſtood under Ptolemy, and 
his followers; with all the apparatus of ſolid orbs, epicycles, 
excentrics, deferents, trepidations, Kc. 
The antient a/fronomy is delivered by Claud. Ptolemy; who 
died A. D. 147. in his peyaan ourat's;, tranſlated in 82. 


g into Arabic; and by G. Trapezuntius into Latin. An epi- 


tome of it, for the uſe of learners, was made by Purbachius, 
and his ſcholar  Regiomontanus, in 1550. containing the 
whole doctrine of the heavenly, motions, their, magnitudes 
eclipſes,” &c,—On the model hereof, Albategni,: the Arab, 
compiled another work, on the knowlege of the ſtars, pub» - 
liſhed in Latin in 15377. 7 
New aftronomy is ſuch. as the art has been ſince Copernicus; 
by whoin thoſe fictitious machines were throwyn aut; and the 
conſtitution of the heavens reduced to more ſimple, natural, 
and. ceftain principles. li ove ee 
The modern aſtronomy is delivered by Copernicus in his ſix 
books of Celeſtial Revolutions, publiſhed about the year 
1566. wherein, by retrieving Pythagotas's and Philolaus's 
dogma of the motion of the earth, he laid the foundation of 
a juſter ſyſtem.—Kepler's Gominentaties the motion of 
Mars, publiſhed in 1609. wherein, in lieu of the circular 
orbits. admitted by all former. aſtronomers, he propoſed the 
elliptic theory; which, in his epitome of the Copernican | 
. e publiſhed in 1635. he applied to all the planets.— 
1ih. Bullialdus's , 4/fronomia Phiialgica, publiſhed in 1645. 
wherein he endeavoured to amend Kepler's theory, and ren- 
der the calculus more exact and geometricul: ſome errors 
committed by Bullialdus were pointed out by Dr. Seth Ward, 
in his Ingniry into the Philolaic aſtronomy, Inguiſitis in aſtranu- 


* 3 


mie Philalaica fundamenta, in 165g. and correct - 
ed by himſelf in his Foundations of the Philolaic aftronomymore 


0 
publiſhed in 1656. wherein a | geometrical method is pro- 
oſed of computing the planets motions; 1 not 
Len with the true laws of their motions, cllablihed 
Kepler. The fame was propoſed the year following by the 
count de Pagan. The is, Kepler | imſelf Joes not ſeem | 
to, have been ignorant thereof; but he rather choſe.to ſet it 
alide, as finding it contrary to nature—Vin.Wing's A/trone- 
eee publiſhed io-160g:. whereing-guing-p6 Hab-. , | 
, | the precepts 


#1 & 


 lialdus's principles, he gives juft examples of 


in prachcal affronany, well e ping capacity of 
learners, —Newton's Aſtronomid "Britannica, publiſhed in 
1657. And Street's Aſfronemia Caralinaz"in 1667. both 
| Ward's hiypotheſis.- OOO 
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In Ricciolus's Almagefum novim, publiſhed in' T6 Doble, 

the ſeveral hypotheſes of all the aſtronomers, antient as well! 
as modern. And in Dr. Gregory s Elamenta aſrunomiar phy- 

ſicæ & geometricæ, in 1702. the hole modern aſtronomy, a2 


LIlaac Newton. The martow of the old genen is given by. . 
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Wo f a os A y the deſcend-| 
5 ine of Hercules, td ſhelter themſelyes from t e fury of his 


= - Tde temples, altars, ſtatues, nd rats if heroes; wits, n 


llty, who had not commit- 


don appointment; where the | 
THE > ſafety and proteQtion. — As 


ASYLUM e aca, a fanfuary;o place of refuge, 17 | 


$ tiently, the retreat of thoſe who found themſelves| _ 
28 = 8 of the laws, or oppreſſed by the 2 
5 -lence of tyrants: Ton, of A 4 others, temples were held the| . 
| moſt fcred and gen able refuge. It was that the| - 
_ _” pods took upon punk ch Criminal who tha threw] 

LSE ee | ts; 3 
ES . man tp take vengeance. out of the: lands of e immo 
© The Ifraclites had their cities < — of God's 


| the &3 but which, th ry 
gin vas d, would beben e Kaen en 


Ke may be conceived as tangents to their Eurves at bh 


Kae curyes ave d 66 8.3% otical, ; when 
.. continually approach, without a ly of meeti e e 


Thus two parabola s, whoſe axes are in the ſame right line, 
are ahmptotical to one another. 


Of curves of the ſecand kind, that is, | the ronic ſeQions, only 
the A denſe; has ſepals Which are two in number, long 
ted by n Pergæus 

All Sure of the third Kind ha ve at leaſt one aſymptite, he 

teſts may have three; and all curves of the fourth kind nu 
have four a 257 25 8 

The conchoid, ciſſoid; and logarithmic curve, . not 
reputed geometrical curves, have each alſo ohe aſymptece, 
The . e of: Wan will be eaſily conceived in the in. 


tote. of a conchoid,—Suppole MMA AM; 
25 Tg 25 is, 15. 3 a part of a conchoid, C it 
e, and the right line R ſo drawn that the-parts OM. 


A, OM, 88 0 t lines drawn from che pole C; un 
equal to each other: Rn 


. tote of the curye: becauſe the pe AA r M I, Ge. i, 
* ſhorter than M O, and MR end tha te 


two lines continually approach; yet the points M Sc, and 
De can never. coincide, in r there is Rill a portion 
a line to keep, them aſunder; which portion of a line is 
* inflitely diviſible, and 8 muſt be diminiſhed in- 


Y = finitely. ere it become nc 
| 2 to . 
be FEET Ei ne Neat ASYMPTOTES of the hyperbola are thiis deſeribed;—3 uppoſe 
| : 2 . my 5 r cities; and it a right line D ( Bi Conics, fg. 20.) drawn hk the 
7 vertex A of the hyperbola, hola, parallel to the ordinates Mur 
: wy qual to. the conjugate axes, viz. the pan D A, and 
| that AE to the ſemi-axis : then, two right lines drayn 
from the centre C of the 2 Wis the points 
D and E, viz. the right lines C F and > are ahn 
al anti 11 is | | 15 of the So M 1 ( | _ E: 

TAO ch is add 5 e hyperbola 12. 2” 2; of any kind 
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 TEPAS KAEAEYAOT,— guy of aſylum was given tof Fiche f © ne PM. — equation, . yo = a +7; and th 
REY according to M. Spanheim, in +0 their temples, right line be drawn MCs lel to the afmy- 
3 = this gods n ted by hem totes C8, and the parallelogram P COM, be completed: 
WE The fune Jualities — 6 ro given. to deities: thus] this parallelogram is to the hyperbolic ſpace PMGR, 
_—_ of Epheſus is bes. — Add, that the camp| contained under the determinate line P M, the curve of the 
1 Diana a led | and after Hyperbola G M indefinitely continued towards G. and the 
| 8 part TP B of the a/ymptote indefinitely continued the {ame way, 
: 5 As mn is to n. & if m be greater than #, the fd hu 
6 is ſquareable; but when n, as it will- be in the common 
| 8 8 | | : hyperbola, the ratio of the foregoing parallelogram to- that 
| 9 3 os territory, without which they fixed the] ſpace is as © to 1; that is, the ſpace Is infinitely greater than 
=. e we n + and fo well. did they the parallelogram, and ſo cannot be had: and when 7: is le 
bo ES | bounds 1 — rainy in a little time, than n, . 
* = = ns. weſſes 3 where the moſt glaring| number to a poſitive one, and the ſaid is {quareable, 
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any agitations or emotions from elf-opinion, and de 
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| Ahndmon hands rel to pulyjndeton, where the cop 


calmneſs, and tranquillity af 
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are innocent of 
NT 5 1 Bog the coat of arms 
A 1 family, d uly N with its ex- 


| ternal ornaments, or ſupporters helmet, wreath, creſt, and 


| conſummation, perfection. | 


fle in ala a kind of comic and. ſatiric 
jeces preſented on the mA theatre ; . leſs lu- 
Nous than che farces on the Engliſh ſtage, and yet leſs 
grave and ſerious than the Greek 


to the fore among the Gr 
they were of | repreſented ; ;, and from whence, on account 


ome. 
the ſenate was obliged to ſuppreſs them. 


chief-miniſter in the Perſian empire. 
| ® The word, according to Kempfer, is properly written in 
the Perſian atheniaad dauleth: according to Tavernier, athe- 
'. matdoulet: according to Sanſon, ermadeulet,— Authors ſup- 
poſe it originally Arabic, and compounded of itimade and 
- gaulet, that is, truſt of majeſty; or, atcording to Taver- 
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and refuge of the court. 


|; urky: ex that he has not the command of the ar- 
i er has. 
| mp, which then 


chancellor of the 7 
dent of the council, ſuperintendant of the finan 


the charge of al foreign i affine —He is in effect vice-roy, on 
altniniieatl of the Ein om: he iſſues the king's man 


| K orders, in this tile, Bende derga ali il alia etmadaulet, that 
1, who am the — rt of the power, the creature of this 


ts, when at loſs tb account. for an di . 
See dy. e pri, Dr. Drake obſerves, 
= 5 7. The to bear the blame of a thouſand 


2 The word is formed of the French, achevement, finiſhing,] 


4 hoſe uſually hung out on the fronts of houſes af-| 
| l of ſome 0 confiderable perſon; now corruptedly | 


and Latin comedies and| 
| * T ftellanee, or fabulæ AHiellanæ of the Romans, anſwered | 
They were thus called from tella, a city of Tuſcany, where | 
of their mirth and humour, they were introduced ie N 
Ro they became at length ſo licentious, and impudent, chat | 
ATHAMADULET'®, or ATHEMADAULET, the prime, or 


nier, the ſupport of riches ; _— to Kempfer, the Prop | 


The athamadulet ĩ is much the Tame with the grand viſier i in ; 


„ 
low the 8 of gods, but maintain that they do not con- 
cern themſelves wi human Affuirs, and ſo en) a. provi- 
dende; und others, Who believe there are gods, but think 


they are eaſily appeaſed with a little prayer, or the f e; and 


= they te; rang the r © crimes * the e oy: 
cation. ; 


no Ged. 


Cicero BO 17 2 3 * th whe ap- 
ply themſelves to the ſtud 2 of philoſophy a e there are 
no gods. — This muſt, doubtleſs, be meant of the aca- 
demic philoſophy, to which Cicero himſelf was attached; 
and which doubted of every. thing: on the contrary, the 
Newtonian philoſophers are continually recurring to a Deity, 
whom they always find at the end of their chain of natural 
cauſes . Some foreigners have even charged them with 
making too much uſe of the notion of a God in philoſophy, 


contrary to Ya rule of Horace: Nec Deus interſit, N A 
vindice no 


* N * the philoſophers have boom the priacipal 4470 
cates for the exiſtence of a Deity. —— Witneſs the writings 
of Boyle, Ray, Cheyne, Nieuentiit, Fc. To which may 
be added divers others, Who, though of the clergy (as was 
alſo Ray), yet have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their philoſo- 

hical pieces, in behalf of the exiſtence of a God; e. gr. Der- 


0 true is that ſaying of Lord Bacon, that though a ſmat- 
- tering of philoſophy may lead a man into atheiſm, a deep 


draught will certainly bring him back again to the belief of 
a God and Providence. ve: g 


ATHELING *, among our Baron 'aiceſtors,' ws u tide of | 


honour properly Sy to the heir _pparonty or py” 
wee, to the crown. 
* The word is formed Sim the Saxon ®Beliny, of Azel, 


noble. It is ſometimes alſo written Adehings Faling, E th- 
ling, and Ethelin 


King award the Ecnfelfar, being. without iſſue, and intend- 


ing to make Edgar, to whom he was great uncle by the 


mother's ſide, his heir, . gave him the vongurable ap- 
pellation of Atheling 


Antiquaries . that i it was frequent among the Saxons 
to annex the word ling or ing to a chriſtian name, to denote 
the fon or younger; as Edmundling, for the ſon of Ed- 
mund, ring, for = ſon of Edgar: on Which footing - 


| ports, &c. 
(is he bf of eed. See Chen, and Tay, 


Perſians. - | 
The word is oligitally Gieek, and Ggnifies 1 ; be: 
ing compounded | of the privative a, and dae, deaths - 


The Athanati wete 2 body of cavalry, conſiſting of ten thou- 
fund men, always complete, 7 17055 when any one of them 
died; another was imm̃ediately ut into his place. It was 


by the Latins wat 2 | 
ATHANOR *, in i 2 large immoveable furnace, 


top; proper to maintain a temperate and equal degree " 
heat, for a confiderable time. , * 


S The word athanor is borrowed from the Arabs, who call a 1 


altannour, &c.— Others chooſe to derive the name from the 
Greek aJavaror, immortal, becauſe: of its durable fire. 


Thi heat of the athanor is intended or 


ing or ſhutting a regiſter. It is made to communicate its heat 

tubes, or apertures, at the fide of the hearth, -or fire-place, |. 

to ſeveral adjacent vellels; by which means different opera- 
tions = carried at the ſame time. 

e athanor is alſo called iger Henricus, flow H. 1 

cauſe chieffy uſed in the 1 525 operations . 2 

when once filled with 


| whence the Greeks call it axnSnc, q d. 


t is alſo called 

the phils reed furnaer, or furnace arcana; — 

| on — or JPagiricus, and, popularly, the tower. * 
ATHE IT., Abesg, n who de 

enies 

wma believe the peri {ihe Trigg who 

o has no religion, true, nor 5 

| * The word is 97 2 . 


ny pr a man is Gow be —_— who owns'no/| 


124707 to nature, that is, to 


In this ſenſ; | 

do 3 Spinoſa may be faid pay wel atheiſt Ati is 

or the univerſe, 
allows of the ener of the world, and 


Plat is Own exiſtence i . 
uo diſtinguiſhes three. kinds - of | atheifts—Some, ' who 


ATHANAT I an order of ſoldiers among the antient] 


for this reaſon that they ere called athanari by the Greeks, | 


built of brick and earth, and covered with a tower at the] 


oven, tangeron, from the Hebrew NAT, /axniur, an oven, or- 
furnace; whence, with the additional particle a/, MON.“ 


remitted by open- | 


ns; and becauſe, | 
coals, it keeps burning a long time; 


no trouble, as 
it does not need to be continually 9 3 2 


of God, nar » provider; 
derived from the privative «, and Ou, Go. ot 


ety to rank him, as the learned commonly do, | 
ons deifts ; ſince he allows of no other God beſide nature, 
b 90 are b of Which mankind makes a part; and there 


ſome have thought Atholing might primpri import the 


ſon of a nobleman, or prince, — But, in reality, Atheling, 
When applied to the heir of the crown, ſeems rather to 


denote a perſon endowed with noble qualities, than the 
ſon of a. 1 and enen to the . Cæſar 


amo 
AT EN — a feaſt of the antiene Greeks, 


held in honour of Minerva, who was called Adum. See 
FREAST. 


* were . called Panathenes. See Panarur- 


[ATHENZUM=®, in antiquity, a oublic a benin the 
profeſſors of the liberal arts held their aſſemblies, the rheto- 
ricians declaimed, and the poets rehearſed their verſes. 
The word is Greek, and is derived from Athens, a learned 
City, where many of theſe aſſemblies were held ; or from 
the Greek name of Pallas, Ann, goddeſs of ſcience; in- 
timating that Atbenæum was a place conſecrated'to Pallas, or 
ſet apart for the exerciſes over which ſhe preſides, 
The Athenea were built in form of kat 
all encompaſſed with ſeats, which Sidonius calls cunei.. _ 
The three moſt celebrated Athenza were thoſe at Athens, at 
Rome, and at Lions ; the ſecond of which, according to 
Aurelius Victor, was built, by the emperor Adrian. 
ATHEROMA, Avipope, i in medicine, a kind of tumour, of a 
appy confiftence, without pain, or diſcolouring the ſkin. 
e atheroma is contained in a cyſtis, or. membranous bag; 


and does not give way when touched with the Angers, nor 
retain any dent after preſſure. 


is near akin to the meliceres and ſteatoma; and is cured 
like them, by ſeftion. 


diſciplined to perform in the public 
The word is originally Greek, a3ai[us, farm 


acdjudged the viktor. 85 
Under athlete were compreh 


exerciſes, exhibited in the Olym ic; Pythian, and other ſo- 
lemn ports; toy the contueram,wh e 
ed prizes. N 


From the five uſual exer les the athlete wete allo denomi- 


feffed them * 


ATHLE Crown. See the article Crown. yes in. 
ATIA. See the article Ono et Atia. 


e, 3 that there are any gods; 


* 
* 
\ 


others who mw ATLAN TIC Ocean. See the article Oerax. 
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am, Bentley, Whiſton, Sam. and John Clark, Fenelon, Sc. 
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eatres; and were 


The atheroma is mat; called from the Greek 1 A kind of 
pap, or pulp, which the matter of this tumour reſembles. —It . 


ATHLETZ *, in antiquity, perſons of e and ogy . 


certamen, combat; whence alſo a9 Nor, th | prize, . po | 


EO boxers nem, 
leapers, throwers of the diſk; and thoſe * in aber 


15 e WO eſtabliſh · 8 


. vs, and by Latins mn 3 at + | 


— A CSR a 


wor | 


o <4 _—— 


* 


eG 


© ing into e and Afica, ſubdued all Libya as far 2 
and all Europe to Alia Minor. At length the iſland 
wy funk under water; and, for a lon time afterwards, the] 


ATLAS, in architecture, is a name given to cls Heines, 


Ae in aratomy, the name of the firſt vertebra of th 
; 8 — r the” head.—Sec Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) we 


i It is 10 called in aluſion to the SS mountain Atlas; i in. 


it is o 


mocked de motion of 
| head. It is allo of 4 154 211 fitter textire than 


+ articulation with the head: 


Arr. As Watts a title given to Backe of e ceograghy HE = 42 of n 

e of che known parts of the world; as if they were|: 
2 from the top of that celebrated mountain, which the] -/ 
- antients eſteemed the higheſt in the world; or rather on ac- 52 


e in the weſtern deran, 
Gades. Out of this iſland an] 


ſtreights of 
into ſome others, which lay near a Ta con- 


. eaſy 
. tinent exceeding all Europe and Aſia. Neßem 


: in an ex 
dains, very ftrenuouſly, that Plato's Atlantis is Sweden ande 
oy * Norway. and. attributes to his country, whatever the an- 


* 


ceive at one end, and are received at the other, whereas this 
receiyes at both extremes; for two eminences of the occiput} 


1 b 


= in Plato's Timexs, and Critias ; which amounts, in a fe 
words, to what follows. The Atlanti was à large iſlan 
ſituate before, Ir oppe — we the 


e ſettled in 


ch Mand, Which he diſtributed among his ten"ſons; t 
> 8 the fell the extremity of the land. called Cadir, 
e which in the e of > af: country ſignifies fertile, ot } 
| ee in Pe. he deſcendants of Neptune reigned 
e here from father to eu, for a great number of ns 
" „ nene of primo , d the ſpace of go 


The y alſo poſſeſſed ſeveral other iſlands; and paſſ- 


«" ſea thereabouts was full of flats and ſhelves.” 
- The learned Rudbeck, profeſſor in the univerſity, of Upſal, 
preſs treatiſe i 2 Atlantica five Manheim, main- 


tients have ſaid of their Atlantis, or Atlantic iſland. But after 
te little abridgr ent we have given of Plato's account, the 


-- reader will be ſurpriſed to find Sweden taken for the Atlantis; | 
and accordingly,” though Rudbeck's work be full of uncom- 
mon erudition, the author paſſes for a. viſionary in this point. 80 
Ochers will have America to be the Atlantis; and hence in-“ 


fer, that the new world was not unknown to the antients: 
but what Plato ſays, does by no means quadrate thereto.— 
America ſhould rather ſeem to be the vaſt continent. beyond 
the Atlantis, and the other iſlands mentioned by Plato. 


Hi of iſlands, 
e Meas that of Rudbeck. —The Atlantis, accordi 


them, was a Tous ifland which extended from the Canaries 


to the Azores; and theſe * are the remains thereof n 
ſwallowed: up by the ſea,” 
or 


half-figures-of men, ſometimes uſed inſtead of 5 — or 


pilaſters; to ſupport ary member of architeQure, 28 A bel 
conny, or the like. 1- 


Theſe are otherwiſe called ane: See Tei xb, 5 


Africa, which is ſo | 
and to the fable, in which, Atlas, the king « of this Fowntry, 
is ſaid to bear the heaveris on his ſhoulders. ©* - 


| -» The atlas has no ſpiny apophyſes ; becauſe * motions. of 990c 
the head do not turn on this vertebra," but on the ſecond. As 
to turn about as often as the head moves round, 
* es, it would have incom-- The dif 

of the|-- 
e other 


had there been any ſpin 
cles in the extenſion 


vertebræ; and differs further from them, 1 in that thoſe re- 


are inſerted within its two upper cavities, . which makes i 


eminences of the ſecond vertebra are received within its two 
lower cavities, 'by means of Which they LE aiculated. ;tage- 


ther. 


count of their holding the whole world like Ales. 


We have alſo atlay's of particular parts, ſea-atlas's, * ls 


C TMOSPHERE,. ArMos ph ERA, an apf 


The firſt work under this denomination was oY, . Atlas 
of Blaew. © 
of our 


earth; coniſting of a thin, fluid, elaſtic, ſubſtance, called 


3 witch ſurrounds the terraqueous globe to a conſiderable 


height, g = yr towards its centre, and on its ſurface is 
carried rn anne. 
3 — ual and jurnal. 
8 re is uſually under the whole Wag, or afſem-| 
70 10 A. ambient air: : d ough, among ſome of che more ac- 


air next the earth, which receives vapo 


. curate 3 the atmoſpbere is reſtrained to that part . 


| Aitute of eee be 


nd beter n li es ee, dg te fy 1 
The further or higher haps not B e-l 
e liner) bel. 


„ 


© thereof: | innumerable operations, ſublimations, ſe fe 
MT Mido _—_ ITY h is bre 5 


mal cxconomy, with 


* 


1 45 


1 — "4 N 
AT 1 


| lane called ether; and; are hence denominated the ct 

region, or ſpace... -. 8 

a A late eminent author conſiders „ 22 ee . 

| OD bo the matter of all kinds of of ah 

| ies is copioully floating; and thus expoſ 
'Eontinual action pgs that en furnace th the En * 


aratio 8 
tions, digeſtions, fermentations, putrefactions 125 _ 


For the nature, conſtitution, pro * 
of the atmoſphere, ſee the W 2 50 ele. . 
We have a large apparatus of inſtruments, contrive 
dicating and meaſuring the ſtate And alterations of 5 
ſphere; as barometers,” thermometers, hygrometers, mano. 
meters, 3 c. See each under its proper artic 
; BaroMETER, Th RMOMETER) Hycromeres, Gt. ? 
The atmoſphere inſinuates "itſelf 'iht6 all the ,vacuitic, of 
. bodies; and thus becomes the great ſpring of moſt of the 
mutations here below; -as generation, corruption, diſſolutio 
we See GENERATION, . CORRUPTION, Dissorvrios, 
* A. 
It is one of che diſcreet of this modern: Philoſophy 
that the ſeveral, motions attributed by the antients to a 90 
© vacui, are really owing to the preſſurè of the atmyſÞhere, 7, 
95 re fame is alſo in a great meaſure owing the 2 N 0 | 
odies. 
Wiight of the Aruosrirns.—Orgatical bodies are pecul 
affected by this preſſure: to this, plants owe their vegetation 
and animals their reſpiration circulation, nutrition, Cc. 
To this alſo we owe ſeyeral conſiderable alterations in the ai. 
egard to health; life,” diſcaſe, Vc 
And hence, a calculus of. the preciſe quantity of this preſſut 
becomes a point Worth of attention. — Our bodies, then, ar 
: 9 preſſed on by the incumbent atmaſphere ; and th 
5 80 ep they ſuſtain is equal to a cylinder of air, whoſe baſes 


from the Torricellian experiment; as alſo \ the height v 
Kircher, in his Mundus ſubterraneus, and Beckmun in his] '- 


chap. 5. advance a much-more ehe. 5 


that it ſeems to bear the heavens; 


and, at the ſame time, two be 85 


to the ſuperficies of our bodies. Now, a cylinder d 
5 3 of the height of the : atmoſphore, i is known to be equal to 
* cylinder of water of the ſame baſe, andthirty- five feet high; 
or a cylinder of mercury, twenty- nine inches high; as appear 


Which water aſcends in pumps, ſiphons, & 

Hence it follows, that every foot ſquate of the ſuperficies o 

our bodies, is preſſed upon by a wei t of air equal to thity: 

five . feet of Water; and a cu foot of water be- 
und experiment to weigh ſeventy- ſix pounds T 

4 555 ht, * the ee it a foot ee, wel. 

perficies of our pr ſuſtains a quantity, 
2260 pounds: for 76+ 

as the ſuperficies of * 

unds does that b 
ence, if the pee . a. man's ann contain 700 
| are feet, which is pretty near the truth, 3 will ſuſtain a 


ht equal to 39900 pounds; for 2660 I5=39900,wha 
drone apt thirteen ton for the ordinary load, * a e 


Ak te difference of the weight 65 the al air "ich e our boli 


of air equal v 
1 8 and ſo many feet ſquar 
. ſo t times 2000 


when the 8 d in the = is 0 v 


+4 a k* 


Finches, ſo are Nan 2drachms to of 
abi men ſo, he 2. cubical. inch. of. mere being " 
*ngar==59 drachms; and there being T4 ſquare in 311 in a fol 

ſquare, therefore a maſs of mercury 735 — . 2210 
une inches; and if three in in ches high uſt contain 43 
cubieal inches of mercury s. 884% which X 59 (ch 4 of draclus 
in a cubical inch of mercury) makes 2 5488 drams.— ul 
this weight does a foot ſquare of. the furface of our * 
sin at one time more than at another 

ppoſe, again, the ſuperfieies of; an human body=15 ſet 
{quare; then would the body ſuſtain at 3 time more tha 


2 


48 


7 another, za weight== I 5X2 5 488382230 achms( = th 
,vunces) =3890þ-pound' Troy. 
ces it is ſo far from being a wonder, that we ſometimes 0 


1 4 in our health by a change of weather,” that it is the g# 
wonder we do not always ſuffer. or when we conſiden 
that our bodies are ſometimes preſſed upon by near a ton 

None pon in more than at e "Ing my this e 


. | N ; 48 ally 


| © and reſiſt the common weight. The ſame holds of blood, 
* and the other humours; and as water does not admit any 


* 


ATM 


en; it is ſurpriſing that every ſuch change does 

| 2 2 1 the N 2 bodies to pieces. 
ieee the veſſals of our bodies being ſo much ſtreightened, 
K increaſed preſſure, would ſtagnate the blood up to the 
by * and the circulation would quite ceaſe, if nature 
= wilely contrived, that, when the reſiſtance to the cir- 
2 blood is greateſt, the impetus by which the heart con- 
——_ ſhould be ess For, upon an increaſe of the weight 
of the air, the lungs will be more forcibly expanded, and there- 
by the blood will be more intimately broken and divided, fo 
= it becomes fitter for the more fluid ſecretions, ſuch as that 
f the nervous fluid ; by which the heart will be more ſtrongly 
contraſted. And the blood's motion towards the ſurface of the 
body being obſtructed, it will paſs in greater quantity to the 
brain, where the preſſure of the air is taken off by the cra- 
nium 3 upon which ſcore, alſo, more ſpirits will be ſeparated, 
and the heart on that account too be more enabled to carry on 


the circulation, through all paſſable canals; whilſt ſome others, 


towards the ſurface, are obſtructed. 


The moſt conſiderable alteration made in the blood, upon the 
air's greater or leſſer preſſure on the ſurface of our bodies, is 


its rendering the blood more or leſs compact, and making it 
croud into a lefs, or expand into a greater ſpace, in the veſſels 
which it enters.—PFor the air contained in the blood always 
keeps itſelf in æquilibrio with the external air that preſles up- 
on our bodies; and this it does by a conſtant niſus to unbend 
itſelf, which is always proportionable to the compreſſing 
weight by which it was bent : ſo that if the compreſſion or 


weight of the circymambient air be ever ſo little abated, the | 


air contained within the blood unfolds its ſpring, and forces 
the blood to take up a larger ſpace than it did before. 
The reaſon we are not ſenſible of this preſſure is well ex- 
plained by Borellus, De mort. nat. @ grav. fac. prop. 29, &c. 
After ſhewing that ſ..nd, perfectly rammed in a hard veſſel, 
is not capable, by any means, of being penetrated or parted, 
not even by a wedge ; and likewiſe that water, contained in a 
bladder compreſſed equally on all ſides, cannot yield or give 
way in any part; he proceeds, In like manner, within the 
« ſkin of an animal are contained a diverſity of parts, ſome 
hard, as bones; others ſoft, as muſcles, nerves, mem- 
« branes, &c. others fluid, as blood, fat, Fc. Now it is 
© not poſſible the bones ſhould be broke or diſplaced in the 


6 body, unleſs the weight lay heavier on one part than on 
another, as we ſometimes Tee in porters. If the preſſure] 
« be ſubdivided, ſo that it lie equally all around, upwards, | 


downwards, and ſideways, and no part of the ſkin be 
« exempt therefrom; it is evidently impoſſible any fracture 
For luxation ſhould follow. The ſame may be obſerved 
of the muſcles and nerves; which, thong ſoft, yet being 
* compoſed of ſolid fibres, do mutually ſuſtain each other, 


© manifeſt condenſation, ſo the animal humours contained in 
their veſſels may ſuffer an attrition from an impulſe made in 
one or more particular places, but can never be forced out 
© of their veſſels by an-univerſal compreflion,—lt follows, 
that as none of the parts undergo either ſeparation, luxation, 
contuſion, or any other change of ſitu tion; it is impoſ- 
« ſible any ſenſe of, pain ſhould enſue, which can only be the 
effect of a ſolution of continuity. This is confirmed by 
what we ſee in divers, Sc. | 


— 


England, France, and Italy, that the ſpaces it takes up, when 
compreſſed by different weights, are reciprocally proportional 
to thoſe weights themſelves; or, that the air takes up the leſs 
ſpace, the more it is preſſed: it follows, that the air in the up- 
per regions of the Atmoſphere, where the weight is ſo much 
leſs, muſt be much rarer than nearer the ſurface of the earth; 
and, conſequently, that the height of the Atmoſphere muſt be 
much greater than is above aſſigned. 

If we ſuppoſe the height of the whole Aimoſphere divided into 
innumerable equal parts; the denſity of the air in each of the 
ſaid parts being as its quantity, and the weight of the Atmo- 
ſphere being alſo as the quantity of the whole incumbent air; 
it is evident, the weight of the incumbent air is every · where 
as the quantity of air contained in the ſubjacent part, which 
makes a difference between every two contiguous parts of in- 
cumbent air,—Now, we have a theorem in geometry, that 


where the differences of magnitudes are geometrically pro- 


portionable to the magnitudes themſelves, thoſe magnitudes 
are in continual arithmetical proportion: wherefore if, accord- 
ing to the ſuppoſition, the altitude of the air, by the continual | 
addition of the new parts into which · it is divided, do increaſe 
in a continual arithmetical proportion; its denſity will be di- 
miniſhed, or, which amounts to the fame, its gravity in- 
creaſed, in continual geometrical proportion, mg 

From ſuch a ſeries it is eaſy, by making two or three baro- 
metrical obſervations of the rarity of the air at two or three 
different heights, to find its rarity at any other height, or the 
height correſponding to any rarity ; and conſequently the al- 
tirude of the whole Atmoſphere, ſuppoſing the utmoſt degree 
of rarity known, beyond which the air cannot go. See the 
articles BAROMETER, SERIES, PROGRESSION, c. See alſo 


| Grey. aftron. phyſ. geom. leg. 5. prep. 3. and Halley in Phi- 


P 


4% Tranſ. No 181. | 

It muſt not be here omitted, that ſome obſervations made by 
Caſſini, and his aſſociates, ſeem to render this method preca- 
rious.—In continuing the meridian line of the obſervatory at 
Paris, they meaſured the altitudes of ſeveral mountains with 
great accuracy; noting the height ot the barometer at the top 
of each; and found, that the rarefaCtions of the air, as you 
aſcend-from the level of the earth, are much greater than they 
ought to be, according to this proportion. 

Suſpecting, therefore, the juſtneſs of the experiments, the 
Royal Academy made divers others, under great dilatations of 
air, far exceeding the rarities found on the tops of the moun- 
tains; the reſult whereof was, that they all exactly anſwered 
the proportion of the incumbent weights. Whence it ſhould 
follow, that the higher air about the tops of mountains is of a 
different nature, and obſerves a different law, from that near 
mee... | | eld hoe 
The reaſon hereof may be owing to the great quantity of 
groſs vapours and exhalations here, more than there; which 
vapours being leſs elaſtic, and not capable of ſo much rare- 
faction as the pure air above; the rarefactions of the pure air 
increaſe in a greater ratio than the weights diminiſn.— M. 
Fontenelle, however, ſrom ſome experiments made by M. De 
la Hire, accounts for the phænomenon in a different manner; 
alleging, that the elaſtic power of air is increaſed by the ad- 
mixture of humidity therewith ; and conſequently, that the 
air near the tops of mountains, being moiſter than that below, 
becomes thereby more elaſtic, and rarefies in a greater ratio 
than naturally and in a drier ſtate it would. —But Dr. Jurin 


1 The ſame is farther confirmed by Mr. Boyle; who including ſhews, that the experiments produced to ſupport this ſy- 

5 a young frog in a veſſel half full of water, and intruding ſof ftem are by no means concluſive. Append. ad Varenii geo- 
f the much air as that the water may ſuſtain eight times the weight] graph. as, | n 
air dd it otherwiſe would; yet the animalcule, notwithſtanding the} Be this as it will, the rarities of the air at different heights 
mer great tenderneſs of its ſkin, did not ſeem to be at all affected proving not to bear any conſtant proportion to the weights 
ches thereby. 5 | | | x. wherewith they are preſſed; experiments made with barome- * 
equi For the effects of the removal of the preſſure of the At-] ters at the feet and tops of mountains cannot give the height 


moſphere, ſee AiR-pump.—For the cauſe of the variations 
in the weight and preſſure of the Atmoſphere, ſee Ba RoE- 


of the Atmoſphere: ſince our obſervations are all made near 
the earth; whereas the greater part of the Atmoſphere is far 


other, TER, | | meg beyond; and the farther from us, the farther does it ſeem to 
incks WW Height of the ATMosPHERE.—The height of the Atmoſphere 
. Ba point about which the modern naturaliſts have been very 


ſolicitous.—Had not the air an elaſtic power, but were it 
every-where of the ſame denſity, from the ſurface of the 
earth to the extreme limit of the Atmoſphere, like- water, 
which is equally denſe at all depths ; it being above obſerved, 
that the weight of the column of air, 1eaching, to the top of 
the Atmoſphere, is equal to the weight of the mercury contain- 
ed in the barometer; and the proportion of weight likewiſe 
deing known between equal bulks of air and mercury; it 
were eaſy to find the height of ſuch column, and conſequent- 
ly that of the Atmoſphere itſelf, —For a column of air, one 
inch high, being to an equal column of mer 


as I to 


recede from. the nature and laws of ours.—M. De la Hire, 
therefore, afer Kaye, has recourſe to the more. antient, 


ſimple, and ſecure way, of aſcertaining the height of the At- 
moſphere ; viz. from the conſideration of the crepuſcula. 
It is allowed, by aſtronomers, that when the ſun is 180 below 
the horizon, we begin or ceaſe to ſee the twilight: now the 
ray whereby we ſee it can be no other than a horizontal line, 


or a tangent to the earth in the place where the obſerver is 3 


but this ray cannot come directly from the ſun, which is 
under the rms and muſt therefore be a ray reflected ta 

us by the laſt inner and concave furface of the Atmoſphere. 
We are to ſuppoſe that the fun, when 189 below the horizon, 


| emits a ray which is a tangent to the earth, and ſtrikes 5 tm | 

10800; it is evident, that 10800 ſuch columns of air, that is, | this laſt ſurface of the Atmoſphere, and is thence reflect to 
a column goo foot high, is equal in weight to one inch of our eye, being ſtill a tangent, and horizontal. If there were 
mercury: and conſequently the 30 inches of mercury, ſuſ- |, no Atmoſphere, there weuld be no erepuſculum; and conſe- 

beined in the barometer, require a column of air 27000 foot}; quently, if the Atmoſphere were not ſo high as it is, the cre- 
high ; on which footing, the height of the Atmo/phere would puſculum would begin and end when the ſun is at a leſs di- 
Only be 27000 foot, or little more than five Lngliſh miles} ſtance from the horizon than 180, and contrarily. Hence 

. e 25 | | | we gather, that. the largeneſs of the arch, by which the ſun is 
u air, 


by its elaſtic property bein liable to expan d deprefſed when the crepuſculum begins or ends, determines 
vun contract; and it being found — experiments in| the height of the Atmoſphere. We are to note, however, that 
or. I. No 14, CHAMD, . 17. e e 
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- 32 muſt bg fubtrated from the arch of 189, for the refraQtion| 


which raiſes the ſun ſo much higher than he would. be ; and 
16' more for the height of the upper limb of the ſun, which 
is ſuppoſed to. ſend the ray, above his centre, which js ſup- 
ed i arch, therefore, which 


oſed to be 18* low. The remaining ar ; 
- W685 Be the hcight of the Atmoſphere, is nl $7.33. 
Two rays, one direct, and the other reflected, 


1 


e. point, of 


zer! ut both tan. 
. gents to the earth, muſt neceſſarily meet in the Atmoſphere at 
reflexion, and comprehend an arch between 


them of 15* x2', whereof they are tangents —Hence it fol- 


lows, .from 


the nature of the circle, that a line drawn from 
earth, and cutting the arch in two, will po 


the centre of ts E 
to the point of concurrence of thoſe two rays; and gs. it 1s 
eaſy finding the excels of this ns g2ovg BYE ſemidiameter of 


the earth, which is known, it is eaſy to 


the height of the 


Atmoſphere, which is only that excefs. On this principle M. 


1 De la Hire diſcovers the height of the Atmoſphere to be 37223 
fathoms, gr hear 17. French leagues. The ſame method was 
alſo made u | 


otherwiſe. it. 


| le of by Kepler, who only rejected it, becauſe. it 
gave the * the Atmoſphere 20 times greater than he 
owed 


Ie muſt be added, that in this calculus the direkt and re- 
ed rays ate. ſuppoſed to be right lines; whereas, in fact, 


are curves formed by the pe 


+ 


* 


* 


perpetual refraction, the rays 

- 89 30 preling through a ſerjes of different denſities of 
. ir, —Computing then upon them, as two ſimilar curves; 
pr rather as a ſingle curve, one extreme whereof is a tangent 


to the earth; its vertex, equally diſtant from both the ex- 


' tremes, determines. the height of the Atmo ſpbere; which, 


therefore d will be found ſomewhat lower than in the former 


_ caſe; the point of concurrence of two right lines, which are | 
C the curve, the one at one end; and, the] 
other at the other, being higher than the vertex of the curve. 
On this footing, M. De la Hire finds the 1 35352 
| WL n 
1713. P. 71. See the articles REFRACTION, CREPUsSCU- 


here only tangents tb 


fathoms, or 16 leagues. Hi/t. de Þ Acad. Roy. 


LUM, Oc. 


* 


ticle Moon... 


The reality of the Atmoſpheres of the other planets, ſee alſo 


under the article PLANET. 


For the Atmoſpheres of .comets, and the ſun, fon Contr 7 


and Sun.—Sece alſo Maculz. _ e RAE, 
ATMOSPHERE of the Sun. See SUN, and Zopiacar Light. 
formed by the 

them. 


eſt and moſt 
See GEM. 


ſo minute as to be indiviſible. 


nar ATMOSPHERE,—That the moon is ſurrounded, like the 
earth with a changeable Atmoſphere, ſec evinced under the ar- 


ATMOSPHERE of. ſolid or conſiſtent bodies is a kind of ſphere 
eHluvia, or minute corpuſcles, emitted from 


Mr. Boyle ende, vours to ſhew that all bodics, even the hard- | 
erent, as gems, c. have their Atmoſpberes. 


ATOM“, Aro, in philoſophy, a part, or particle of matter, 


»The word is Greek, «Tous; formed of che privative a, 


and r, I cut, I divide. 


Alem are properly the minima nature, the laſt or ultimate 


particles into which bodies are diviſible; and are conceived as 


the firſt rudiments, or component parts of all phyſical magni- 


- tude; or the pre · exiſtent and incorruptible matter whereof bo- 


dies were formed. 


| The-notion of Atoms ariſes hence, that matter is not diviſible 


99 * . 
in infinitum. 


And hence. the Peripatetics are led to deny the reality o 


f 


"Moms; together with that of mathematical points: an Atom, 


ay they, either has parts, or it has none: if it have none, it 
is a mere mathematical point; if it have, then do theſe parts 


Alo conſiſt of others, and fo on to infinity, 


bang the better 


* 
2 


But this is to recede from the genuine character of Atoms, 
- | which are not eſteemed indiviſible, becauſe of their want of 
bigneſs, or parts (for all phyſical magnitude muſt have three 
di ns, length, breadth, and thickneſs; and all extenſion 
is diviſible) ; but they are indiviſible on account of their ſoli- 
dity, 5 and impenetrability, which preclude all divi- 
ion, and leave no vacaricy for the admiſſion of any foreign 


force to ſeparate or diſunite them. | 


As. lions are the firſt matter, it is neceſſary they ſhould be in- 
diſſolvible, in order to their being incorruptible.—Sir Iſaac 
Newton adds, that it is alſo required they be immutable, in 

. order to the world's continuing in the ſame ſtate, and bodies 


The court of attachments ſeems ſo called, becauſe the vel 


being of the ſame nature now as formerly. 


Hence the antients were alſo led to maintain Atoms eternalz for 


that what is immutable, muſt be eternal. | 


They alſo added gravity, and, in conſequence thereof, motion, 


to their Atoms: and further, obſerving 


| : all that Atoms thus falling] 
G — * could not join or unite together; they ſuper- 


4 d a fortuitous or ſide motion, and furniſhed them with 


4 


- . certain. hooked. parts, in order to enable them to catch and 
| tter together. And from a caſual or fortuitous| 
amble of theſe hamous Atoms, they ſuppoſed the whole uni-' 


verſe to be for 


OMICAL Ph:lo/aphy denotes the dotine of atome; or 2 
formation of all 


: , ” %* FA *. a 
A 


things, from the ſuppoſition of atoms, endued with gravity 


and motion. 5 

The atomical philoſophy was firſt broathed and taught b 
Leucippus and Democritus probably learnt it from him _ 
But it was moſt cultivated and improved by. Epicy;,, . 
whence it became alſo denominated the Epicurean Philoſopsy, 


See EptcuREAN, , _ 


It has boeh fince retrieved by Gaſſendits, and others; ang ; 
now eſpouſed and adhered to by a great pyrt of the philoſggyy. 


2 See Cox PUScIAR Philoſophy. 
ATONEMENT, See, Exp1ATion, LusrRATIOx, PR. 
PITIATION, and SACRIFICE, | 3 
A TONY, Arie; in medicine, &c. a want of tone or ten. 
ſion; ot a relaxation bf the ſolids of a human body; oe. 
4 72 Joss of ſtfength, faintings, Sc. See TE NSsLox, $0. 
11D, Fire, REEAXATtfon, CG. 
The word is compounded of the privative e, and 7%, tone; 
of 26⁰, tendo, I ſtretch. 0 5 : | 
ATRABILARLE Capſule. See Capsuth. 
ATRA BILIS, in the antient medicine, black or aduſt bile, 
Atra bilis aS one. of the great humours of the antient phy. 
dians; , whence aroſe the atrebilary, one of their temyerz. 
'' ments 3. anſwering to what we call melancholy, See Hunous, 
And TEMPERAMENT. : ,. . Yes 
ATROPHY #, Aryogza, a,diſcaſe wherein the body, or ſome of 
its parts, do not receive the neceſſary nutriment, but dwindle 
or waſte inceſſantly.  _ | 


„The word is compounded of the privative particle a, al 
Tpipe, 1 feed, nouriſh; . 4. privation of nouriſhment, 

> 4 he # the who Fe 

Under Atrophy may be reduced what we commonly call c- 

ſumptions, phthiſes, &c, An Airophy is natural in old age, 

and this is called Atrophia ſenilis,, ., 

ATTACHING ®, or ATTACHMENT, in law, the taking or 
apprehending a perſon or thing either by commandment, or 
— Fn ; | 


* / od earns. | 1 
„The word is formed of the French. atracher, to faſten, tye; 
and that from the corrupt Latin attachiare; of attexere, to 


nail; and zacha, to nail. | 2 


Lambard makes this difference between an arręſt and an a. 


tachment; that an arreſt proceeds out of tin inferior court by 
| Ss only, arid an attarhment out of a higher court, either 
formal words, duci ee &c. and a Writ of attachment 

theſe, præripimus tibi quod attachirs talem, & habeas eum ce- 


.* 


ram nobis. | 1 | P 

By this it appears, that he whö afreſts carries the party afreſt- 
ed to another higher perſon, to be diſpoſed of fotthwith; 
whereas he that attaches keeps the party attached, and pre- 

| ſents him in court at the day aſſigned in the attachment. 

There is this further difference, that an arreſt lies only upon 
the body of a man 3 and'an attachment ſometimes on his goods 
too: for a man may be attached by an hundred ſheep. 


attachment does not reach lands, as a diſtreſs does; and that 
a diſtreſs does not touch the body, which an attachment does. 
vet the two are frequently confounded together. 
In the moſt common uſe, an attachment is an apprehenſion of 


plaintiff, —A diſtreſs, with a writ, is the taking of a man} 4 
diſtreſs, without a writ, is the taking of a man's goods for 
- ſome real cauſe ; as rent, ſervice, fc, | 
ATTACHMENT out of the Chancery is had of courſe, upon an 

affidavit made that the defendant was ſerved with a ſubpoena, 


and appears not; or it iſſueth upon not performing ſome or. 


der or decree. 


inventus in balliva ſua; another attachment, with proclama- 


. rebellion. - _. | EE : 
ng a hs of the Foreſt is one of the three courts beld in 
e foreſt. Fi 5 
The loweſt court is called the court of attachment, or wood- 
mote · court, the mean ſwane-mote, the higheſt, the juſtice in 
re's ſeat, | 1g 
derors of the foreſt have therein no other authority, but to fe 
ceive the attachments of offenders againſt vert and veniſon take 
by the foreſters, and to inrol them, that they may be preſen 
or puniſhed at the next juſtice - ſeedde. . 
This attachment is by three means: by goods and chatte“! 
by body, pledges, and mainprize; or by body only.—Th 
court is held every forty days throughout the year; whence" 
is alſo denominated - forty days court. Gn 
ATTACHMENT of Privilge is, by virtue of a man's privileg*s 
to call another to that court whereto he himſelf belongs, and * 
reſpect whereof he is privileged to anſwer ſome action. 
Foreign ATTACHMENT is an attachment of goods or —_—_ 


[ 


f 


Moſchus, a Sidonian, ſome time before the Trojan war . 


cal world, under the denomihation of the corpuſcular pjjj,. 


| weave to; or rather, as others think, from the Celtic zach, a 


y precept, or writ; and that a precept tb ärreſt hath theſe | 


ATTACHMENT by writ differs from diſtreſs in this, that an 


a man by his body, to bring him to anſwer the action of the 


After the return of this attachment by the ſheriff, quod non ef 


tion, iſſues: and if he appear not thereupon, a commiſſionof | 


7 
{ 
/ 


ATT ATT 


jun within a liberty or city, to ſatisfy fome creditor within 
g liberty. 9 5 2 

phage 1 places, particularly of London, a man 
By attach money or goods in the hands of a ſtranger: 4s 
12 owes B. 101. and C. owes A. 161. B. may attach the 


. 


ATTAINT, among farriers, ſignifies. a knock or hurt in à 
horſe's leg ; proceeding either from a blow with an- 
other horſe's foot, or from an over-reach, in froſty wea- 
ther, when a horſe, being rough-ſhod, or having ſhoes 

with long calkers, ſtrikes his hinder feet againſt his fore-leg, 

$1. in the hands of C. to ſatisfy himſelf, OTE The farriers diſtinguiſh upper Aitcints, given by the toe of 

ATTACHIAMENTA Bonorum, in our antient law-books, the hind- foot upon the ſinew of the fore-leg.—And nethen 
denotes a diſtreſs taken upon the goods or chattels of, any] Attaints, or over-reachers on the paſtern-joint, which are little 

6 on ſued for a perſonal eſtate, or debt, by the legal] bladders like wind-galls, coming either by a wrench, a ſtrain, 
attachiators or bailiffs, as a ſecurity to anſwer the] an vom or the like, The uſual place is in the heel 
f | or fruſh. | 2 

1 de ſpinis & beſco ſignifies an antient privi- A T T AIN TED, Arraixrus, or ArTinctus, in 

lege granted to the other officers of foreſts, to take to their own 


. 1üöö 


— — — —— — — - 
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WY" f E law, is uſed for a perſon found guilty of ſome crime 
uſe, thorns, bruſh, and windfalls, within their own precincts po 8 particularly of felony or treaſon, by due courſe 
_ or liberties. of law. 


K, an attempt upon any perſon or thing; or the at] Yet a man is ſaid to be Attainted of perjury, Attainted of 
Arg a 7 6 or dif ute. | DANCE diſſeiſin; and ſo it is uſed in French: hs atteint, & 
ATT ACK , in the military art, 1s an attempt or engagement to vaincu en aucun cas, is to be caſt in any cauſe. | 

force a poſt, a body of troops, or, the like. [ATTELLANAÆ. See ATELLANE, 5 h 

We ſay to begin, to make, ſuſtain an Attack, &c. Seve-| ATTENDANT, or ATTENveNT, in a general ſenſe. See 

ral authors have Written of the art of attacking and defending.| As$ISTANT, RETINUE, and SATELLITES, ö 1 

See DEFENCE. 902 1 | aa ATTENDANT, ATTENDENS, in law, ſignifies one that owes 
ATTACK of @ fiege is an effort made by the beſiegers with duty or ſervice to another, or depends in ſome manner upon 

trenches; mines, galleries, &c. to make themſelves maſters| him. 1 7 a Tins 188 

of a fortreſs, in attacking one of its ſides, See SIEGE, and Thus if there be lord meſne and tenant ; and the tenant 
 FoRTIFICATION, SY hold of the meſne by a peny; and the meſne hold over by _ 
fis a rule always to attack on the weakeſt fide ; unleſs] two-pence : if the meſne releaſe to the tenant all his right 
there be ſuperior reaſons for the contrary—as was the caſe at 


| | | in the land, and the tenant die, his wife ſhall be endowed 
the ſiege of Lifle : where the part where prince Eugene made] of the land, and ſhall be Attendant to the heir, of the third 


his Attack was the ſtrongeſt in the whole place. Savin, Nouv.| part of the peny, not of the third part of the two-pence 3 
Eel. Milit. p. 338, ſeg _ III the being to be endowed of the belt poſſeſſion of her huſ- 

In ſieges there are ſometimes one, ſometimes two, or at moſt] band, | Apes 1 
three Attacks, —The Attacks, where they are ſeveral, ought to Where the wife is endowed by the guardian, ſhe ſhall be At- 

| have a communication. 2 OE OO > tendant to the guardian, and to the heir at his full age. 

Falſe ATTACK is that which is not ſo vigorouſly proſecuted 3} ATTENTION *, ATTENTto, a due application of the ear, 
ſerving only to make a diverſion among the beſieged, and to 


or the mind, to any thing ſaid, or done, in order to acquire 
* oblige them to divide their forces, that the true Attack may] a knowlege thereof. | | | 
| be carried on with greater ſucceſs, as | ® The word is compounded of ad, to; and teaſe, of tende, I 
To ATTACK in flank is to attack both ſides of the baſtion. ſtretch. OY: A * 


Line of ATTACK. See the article LINE. N : n of 2 4 15 Sel 32 a , SIS Xp 32s 
7 4K * 881 i ' 3 -# 4 b 10 proper y ana 0 e un e ne ing 
ATTAINDER, in Pena is when J ider bas WN fe. but rather of the will, by which it calls the underſtand.ng 
lony, treaſon, or other crime, and judgment is paſſed upon] from the conſideration of other objects, and direQs it to the 
mo =. Baer ber 8 F Ubeats Yo thing in hand. 33 be | 8 
The children of a perſon attainted of treaſon cannot be „; J OCR LS Co» Wa 
heirs to him, or any other anceſtor 3 and, if Ke were no- ttention, in reſpect of hearing, is the ſtretching or ſtraining 


=, .wW.nG 


1 . . i * the membrana tympani, ſo as to make it more ſuſceptible of 
# de _— his poſterity wee ry Ws ey gh N | ſounds, and bother prepared to catch even, a feeble agitation 
1 eee ee eee eren _ c rs te ron = of the air. Or it is the adjuſting the tenſion of that mem- 
1 N ande d Judgneent' be reverſed by a wit off. deine to the degree of loudneſs or lowneſs of the found we 
doe tans make this difference berween gene, A TEN AN TS, of ArvenoAriG delle, ar 
1 dd convic?ton, that A man was faid to be convicted preſently] ſuch as ſubtilize and break the bumours into finer parts; 
| upon the verdict z but not attainted till it appeared he was] and thus diſpoſe them for motion, circulation, excretion, 
ft no clerk, or being a clerk, and demanded by his ordinary, 4. | 5 r 93 5 
b3 could not purge himſelf.—Add, that attainder is more ex-] ,,,,,,.... ſtand oppoſed to incraſſants, or thickenets, medi- 
re- tenſive than conviction; conviction being only by the jury, eines which conde aſe, inſpiſſate, c. 

whereas Attainder may alſo be by outlawry, confeſſion of the A TENU ATION *, n . 
on party, or the like. 5 I ting ; that is, of making any fluid thinner, and leſs conſiſtent, 
odd A op is attainted two ways 3 by appearance, or by pro-] than it was before 5 | | 
7 cels. - | | ; 8 FR 5 S e, et . . 
2 Attainder iy appearance is either by dconfeſſion, by battle, or| * T wi a Rea of the Latin az, and 7enuis, thin, 
that by verdict. Confeſſion, whereof attaint grows, is twofold ; * * = : | e 
hn; one at the bar before the judges, when the priſoner, upon his Attenuation is defined more generally by Chauvin, the dividing 

indictment read, ons himlelf guilty, never putting himſelf} or ſeparating of the minute parts of any body, which before, 
be on his jury. The other is before the coroner, in fanctuary; by their mutual nexus or implication, formed a more conti- 
the where he, upon his conſeſſion, was in former times conftrain- |- nuous maſs.—Accordingly, among alchymiſts, we ſometimes 

13 2 ed to abjure the realm; which is alſo called Attainder by ab-| find the word uſed for pulverization, or the act of reducing a 5 

« for juration. | e body into an impalpable powder, by grinding, pounding, or 
Attainder by battle is when the party appealed by another, the like. ***VVEfü FEES 

nan chooling rather to try the truth by combat than by jury, is ATTESTATION *, the giving teſtimony, or. evidence, of 

_ vanquiſhed. JJ. ' | the truth of any thing; eſpecially in writing. 1 05 

e or- Attainder by price ſi, otherwiſe called attainder by default, or The word is compounded of the Latin ad, to; and flit, 

attamder by outlawry, is where a party flies, or does not ap-| witneſs. | | 8 

an oft bear after being five times publicly called in the county- Miracles need be well atteſted, to gain credit. | 

lama court ; and at laſt, upon his default, is pronounced or re-] AT TIC, Arricus, ſomething relating to Attica, or the 

on of turned outlawed. „ 
Attainder by 


„ | I city of Athens. In matters of philology we uſe, Artic ſalt, 
atamaer by verdi is when the priſoner at the bar, anſwering ſales Attici, meaning a delicate, poignant kind of wit and hu- 
not guilty to the indictment, hath an inqueſt of life and| mour, peculiar to the Athenian writers —Metic witneſs, Atti- 
each paſſed on him, and is. by the verdict of the jury pro-] cus teſtis, was a witneſs incapable of corruption: ſo an Attic 
2 guilty. . „„ i 12. FATE muſe was an excellent one, Sc. 7 : a 
f of ATTAINDER is a bill brought into parliament for at- Ar ric is alſo uſed in architecture for a kind of building, wherein 
2 condemning, and executing a perſon for high-trea-| there is no roof or covering to be ſeen ; thus called becauſe 
kita | N uſual at Athens. | | 8585 
ATTAINT, ATTINCT A, in law, a writ which lies| ATTIC, or ATTIC Order, is alſo a kind of little order, after 
der judgment, againſt a jury that hath given a falſe ver-| the manner of a pedeſtal, raiſed upon another larger order; 
» coetrary to the evidence, in any court of record; by way of crowning, or to finiſh the building.—See Tab. 
2 the action real or perſonal, if the debt or damages] Archit. fig. 36: „ e ee DO} r 
F. = 040 7. SEO Wk pi TA An Attic is ſometimes alſo uſed for the conveniency of having 
that t verdict be found falſe, the judgment antiently was, | a wardrobe, or the like; ,and inſtead of regular columns, has 
Wark e jurors meadows ſhould be plowed up, their houſes| only pilaſters of a particular form; and ſometimes no pilaſ- 
ter. 2 down, their woods grubbed up, and their lands and] ters at all. N e 
I ee forfeited to the king. 7 "Thy hen There are alſo Attics uſed for high altars,—The order takes 
inp 2 againſt him that brought the Attaint, he ſhall be] its name from Athens, where it was firſt practiſed. 


ruloned, and grievouſly ranſomed at the king's will. * ATTIC of 4 roof is a little ſtory or pedeſtal, either ef ſtone or 


| 8 
i 4 


080 
} 


' ATTIRE, in botany, &. uſed by ſome to denote the third 
| ke empalement, and the foliation. 
+3 ſelpiniform Attire conſiſts of two parts; chives or ſtamina ;| 


AT II : 
geſture, of a figure, or ſtatue; or the diſpoſition of its parts, 


© The Attollents, or attollent muſcles, are otherwiſe called le-. 


* > 


= 1. 
- wood covered with lead, ſerving as a kind of parapet to a ter- 
race, platform, or the like. Rin 
ATTIC Baſe is a peculiar kind of baſe uſed by the antient archi- 


tecds, in the Ionic order; and by Palladio, and others of}. 


the moderns, in the Doric. . | rr. 
The Attic is the moſt beautiful of all the baſes. See BASE. 


ATTic continued is that which encompaſſes the whole circum- 


ference of a building, without any interruption ; following 
© all the jets, the returns of the pavilions, S's. 
ATTIC interpoſed is that ſituate between two tall ſtories, ſome- 

times adorned with columns, or pilaſters. 


or diviſion of the flower of a plant ; the other two be-| 
Attire is of two kinds 3 ſeminiform, and florid,—The| 
and ſummits, or apices ; one upon each ſtamen. See STA- 


MINA, and APICEs. | F 
F The florid Attire is uſually called the thrums, as in the flow- 


2 4 * * : 
f 
= * an : ö — * 5 
U 


— 


7e him come warrants for making out patents, garde, 


Se. 


either in criminal proſecutions, or otherwiſe; eſpecially j. 
matters of treafon, ſedition, &c. In all courts he pleads with 
the bar; but, when a privy counſellor, he cannot plead j Ty 
court, but on the king's affairs, without obtaining a privy-| 
for ſo doing. 00 | 
ATTORNEY | 
cauſes particularly ſpecified. ', | 
. Attorneys are alſo diſtinguiſhed, with reſpect to the courts, into 
| Attorneys at large, and Attorneys ſpecial, belonging to this or 
C 
ATTORNEY of the duchy court off Lancaſter, Atturnatus curiæ 
ducatus Lancaſtriæ, is the ſecond officer in that court being 
there, for his {kill in law; placed as aſſeſſor to the chancellor 
as W EE 111 ak | 
otter of ATTORNEY. S ; 1 LETTER. 
2 of ATTORNEY. Ses the articles | WaRRanT, 


th ' hos | 
ecial is he who is employed in one or more 


ud, tanſy, '&c.—Thoſe thrums are called ſuits, ATTOURNMENT, or ATToRNMENT, in law, a tranf. 


" RR | 
which conſiſt of two, but moſt times of three pieces.— 


© And the outer part of the ſuit is the floret, whoſe body is di-. 


vided at the top, like a cowſlip-flower, into five parts, or 
Ar TIRE, iti hunting, denotes the head or horns of a deer, See 
HAD. Z 9s eee oe Roa 
+ The Attire of a ag, if perfect, conſiſts of bur, pearls, beam, 
__ gutters, antler, fur-antler, royal, ſur- royal, and croches.— 
7 Of a buck, of the bur, beam, brow-antler; advancer, palm, 
| DE, in painting and ſculpture, the poſture, or 
dy which we diſcover the action it is engaged in, and the 
| A + ta to be in the mind of the perſon repre- 
l c 8 2 : | * — ; 


e word comes 3 the Italian attitudine, which ſignifies 


the ſame ; and that from the Latin aptitudo, fitneſs. | 
The repreſenting of this action and ſentiment in a ſtrong and 
lively manner makes what they call a good expreſſion. 
ATTOLLENS “, in anatomy, a' name common to ſeveral 
- muſcles, whoſe office or action is to raiſe the parts they be- 


& 
£7 


os + ny. | 
The word is compounded of the Latin ad, to; and full, I 


* wators and elevators. 15 | No Me 
ATTORNEY®*, ATTurnaTvus, or ATTORNATUs, 
© in law, a perfon appointed by another to do ſomething 
in his ſtead ; particularly to ſolicit and carry on a law-ſuit. 
The word is compounded of the Latin ad, to; and the 


ferring of duty and ſervice to another lord; or an acknoy. 


new lord. 


his right to another, it is neceſſary the tenant for life agree 


| . thereto, which is called Attournment; and without which no. 


thing paſſes by the grant.—If the grant be by fine, in court 


of record, the tenant ſhall be compelled to attourn. Stat. 27 


n | 15 | | 
The words uſed in Attournment are theſe: J agree to the 
grant made to you; or, more commonly, I attourn to yu by 
. Force of the ſame grant; or, I become your tenant ; or deliver 
to the grantee a peny by way of Attournment, Littl. lib. 3. 
Attournment is either by word, or by act; voluntary, or com- 

pulſory; by the writ Per gue ſervitia, or by diſtreſs.— t 

may be made to the lord himſelf, or to his ſteward, in 
Court. | 5 . 


Attournment in law is an act, which though it be not an ex. 
preſs Attournment; yet, in intendment of law, is of equl 
force. Coke on Lil. | 5 5 
ATTRACT ION, Ar TRA TI, or TRACT1O, in mecha- 
nics, the act of a moving power, whereby a moveable is 


® The word is compounded of ad, to; and rale, I dn. 


As action and re- action ie always equal, and contrary ; it 
follows, that, in all Attraction, the mover is drawn towards 
the moveable, as much as the moveable towards the me- 
ATTRACTION, or ATTRACTIVE force, in the antient phy- 


He is at the head of managing all law- affairs of the crown . 


legement which a tenant makes of homage and ſervice to a 


Thus, when one is tenant for life, and he in reverſion grants 


There is alſo Attournment in deed, and Attournment in w. 


EAN / 


. French ?ourner, to turn; g. d. to turn a buſineſs over to ad 
1% ES another.—The antient Latin name, according to Bracton, is] ſics, denotes a natural power ſuppoſed to be inherent in cer. di 
i | reſponſalts. Ke 5 | tain bodies, whereby they act on other diſtant bodies, and P 
| Bs Attorneys, in common law, are much the ſame with procura-] draw them toward themſelves. 4 int 
. tors, proctors, or ſynodics, in the civil law. This, the Peripatetics call the motion of Attraction; and on FR 
WE. - © Attorneys are properly thoſe who ſue out writs or proceſs, or] many occafions, ſuction; and produce various inſtanccs where di 
1 commence, carry on, and defend actions, or other pro-] they ſuppoſe it to obtain.— Thus the air, in reſpiration, 1 1 

4 ceedings, in the names of other perſons, in any of the] taken in, according to them, by Attraction of ſuction ; ſos 1d 

£3 ." courts of common law.—They are diſtinquiſbed from /o-| the ſmoak through a pipe of tobacco; and the milk out of ur 

= licitort, who do the like buſineſs in courts of equity; as] the mother's breaſts: thus alſo it is, that the blood and hu- Th 
te chancery, equity-court in the exchequer, chamber-court|, mours riſe in a cupping - glaſs, water in a pump, and ſmoak the 
of the duchy, or the like. PDA BE 0 3 I in chimneys ; ſo vapours and exhalations are attracted by the 80 
- None are to be admitted to act either as the one or the other, | ſu, iron y the magnet, ſtraws by amber, and electrical bo- ber 

- without having ſerved a clerkſhip of five years, taken the] dies, Fc. N ä holy | 4 
doath provided in that caſe, and been enrolled. — Judges of the} But the later philoſophers generally explode the notion of . Rh 
ſaid Courts of law are to examine into the capacity of the At. traction; aſſerting, that a body cannot act where it is not; 1 
. torneys ; and thoſe of the courts of equity, into the Capacity}. and that all motion is performed by mere impulſion.— Accoſi 1 y 
of the ſolicitors. 2 G. II. c. 23. : 5 5 ingly, moſt of the effects which the antients attributed to this | 80 
| Antiently, thoſe of authority in courts had it in their power | unknown power of Attraction, the moderns have diſcovered io a ” 
Whether or no to ſuffer men to appear or ſue by another than] be owing to more ſenſible and obvious cauſes; particularly the fer; 
themſelves ; as appears from Fitz. de Nat. Breu. in the writ, preſſure of the air. e ap 
Dedimus poſtatem- de atturnato faciendo.; where it appears, | To this are owing the phænomena of inſpiration, ſmoaling, ; bx 
that men were driven to procure the king's writs,” or letters] ſucking, cupping-glaſſes, pumps, vapours, exhalation, r 
patent, to appoint Attorneys for them: but it is ſince provided] WM. | y 8 


dy parliament, that it ſhall be lawful to appoint an Attorney] For the phænomena of magnetical and electrical Attraciu, 
without any circuition; as appears oy ſeveral ſtatutes, 20] ſee MAGNRETIsM, and ELecTrICITY.- Prep on 
Hen, III. cap. 10,—6 Edu. I. cap. 8. Sc. I The power oppoſite to Attraction is called repulſion 3 which 
There is a great diverſity of writs in the table of the regi- alſo argued to have ſome place in natural things. See REP 
ſter, wherein the king commands the Judges to admit of} $10N. Za -of Oo Saget * 
As nas; whereby there aroſe ſo many unſkilful Attorneys, Ar T RAc ION, or ATTRACTIVE power, is more Pert 
and ſo many miſchiefs thereby, that for reſtraining tbem] uſed, in the Newtonian philoſophy, for a power, or princ? , 
it was enacted, 4 Hen. IV. cap. 18, that the judges ſhould | whereby all bodies, and the particles of all bodies, mutual 
examine them, and diſplace the ynſkilful ; and again, 33 Hen. tend towards each other. Or, more juſtly, Attrafi 
VL. cap. 7. that there ſhould be but a certain number of Attor-| effect of ſuch power, whereby every particle of matter ie 
| = in Norfolk and Suffolk. II towards every other particle. | — 
vii Attraction, its laws, phænomena, c. make the great 
of Sir Iſaac Newton's philoſophy, See New ToNI14" 
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Attorney is either general or ſpeciall. J 
ATTORNEY General is he who is appointed to manage the af. 


B _ - |, fairs, or ſuits of a community; or rather he who is appointed | lofophy. + | ee e 
33 to conduct all the ſuits in general, whether of a community, It muſt be obſeryed, that though the great author 122 
1 or particular perſo n. uſe of the word Attraction, in common vith the ſchool yo 
E 5 Such is the Attorney General of the king, who is the ſame| ſophers; yet he very ſtudiouſly diſtinguiſhes between the in 
a the procurgter Cæſarit in the Roman empire. See Pro- | —The antient Attraction was ſuppoſed a kind of q Tut 
>  £2:/GORATOR, © h * | p e | 2 
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ATT 


berent in certain bodies themſelves; and ariſing from their 
ticular or ſpecific forms. 2 KS 
| Fhe Newtonian attraction is a more indefinite principle; de- 

noting, not any particular kind or manner of action, nor the 
ph ſical cauſe of ſuch action; but only a tendency in the 
| t 4 conatus accedendi; to whatever cauſe, phyſical or 
| — ſuch effect be owing: whether to a power in- 


al agent. 8 e 
| rde that author, in his Philaſoph. Nat. Prin. Math. 


« penſion to the centre, indifferently 3 and cautions the reader 
« not to imagine, that by attraction he expreſſes the modus 
« of the action, or the efficient cauſe thereof; as if there 
« were any proper powers in the centres, which in reality 
4c are only mathematical points; or, as if centres could at- 
« tract. Lib. I. p. 5-—S0 he conſiders centripetal powers 
6 as attractiont; though, phyſically ſpeaking, it were per- 


adds, „that what he calls attraction may poſſibly be effect- 
« ed by impulſe, though not a common or corporeal im- 
4 pulſe; or after ſome other manner unknown tous.” Optic. 
„ 222 | 33 

ain, if conſidered as a quality ariſing from the 
ſpecific forms of bodies, ought, together with ſympathy, 
ahtipathy, and the whole tribe of occult qualities, to be 
_ exploded. q 
remain innumerable phznomena of nature, and particu- 
Jarly the gravity or weight of bodies, or their tendency 
to a centre, which argue a principle of action ſeemingly di- 
ſtint from impulſe ; where, at leaſt, there is no ſenſible 
impulſion concerned. Nay, what is more, this action, in 


pulſe being always found to act in proportion to the ſurfaces 
of bodies; whereas gravity acts according to their ſolid con- 
tent, and conſequently muſt ariſe from ſome cauſe that pe- 


known principle (unknown, we mean, in reſpect of its cauſe; 
for its phænomena and effects ate moſt obvious), with all 
the ſpecies and modifications thereof, we call attraction; 
which is a general name, under which all mutual tendencies, 
where no phyſical impulſe appears, and which cannot, there- 


be ranged, | 


gravity, magnetiſm, electricity, &c. which are ſo many 
different principles, acting by different laws; and only agree- 


power or efficacy in ſuch bodies, whereby they are enabled to 


diſallows of any ſuch action. 


% 


dies; and the-attra&ion of magnetiſm, and electricity, found 
in particular bodies.—The- ſeveral laws and phænomena of 
each, ſee under their reſpeQive articles, GRaviry, MAd- 
NETISM, and ELECTRICITY: * ins dts. 


* 


the centripetal forre, is one of the greateſt and moſt univerſal 


the quantities of matter, and as the ſquares of the diſtances 
reciprocally) does alſo obtain in the moon; and the other 
Planets primary and ſecondary, as well as in the comets: 
and even that this is the very power whereby they are all 
tetained in their orbits, Sc. And hence, as gravity is found 
in all the bodies which come under our obſervation, it is eaſily 
inferred, by one of the ſettled rules of philoſophiz ing, chat it 
obtains in all others; and as it is found to be as the quantity 
ol matter in each body, it muſt be in every particle thereof; 
and hence, eve particle in nature is proved to @ttrad every 
other particldy oby See the demonſtration hereof Jaid down 
at large, with the application of the principle to the celeſtial 
motions, under the articles NRN]̃ TON IAN Philoſophy, SUN, 
Moox, PANT, CoMET, SATELLITE, CENTRIPE- 
TAL, CENTRIFUGAL; '&c[ ieee 

From this attra&ion- ariſes all the motion; and conſequently 
all the mutation, : in the great -world,—By.. this, heavy 
bodies deſcend, and light ones aſcend 3. by this ptojectiles 
re directed, vapours and exhalations riſe, and rains, Cc. 
| fall By this rivers glide, the air preſſes, the ocean ſwells, c. 
ln effect, the motions ariſing from this principle make the 
libject of that extenſive branch of mathematics, called me- 


irglaties, pneumatits, Er. See Mzcranics, Sr Ar ics, 
TDROSTATICs, PVREUNMAT ICs. See alſo MaTHEMA- 
men PH1z.080PHY, e eee 
„iss That which does not extend to ſenſible diſtances, — Such 
AL, Ne 14. CAB. Ar LROT Yo 006 1a 


herent in the bodies themſelves, or to the impulſe of an ex- 


notes, that he uſes the words attraction, impulſe, and pro- 


« haps more juſt to call them impulſes.” Ib. p. 147. He 


— 


But when we have ſet theſe aſide, there will | 


ſome reſpects, differs from all impulſion we know of; im- 


netrates or pervades the whole ſubſtance thereof, —This un- 


fore, be accounted for from any known laws of nature, may | 
And hence ariſe divers particular kinds of en N | 
ing in this, that we do not ſee any phyſical cauſes thereof: | 
but that; as to our ſenſes, they may really ariſe from ſome | 
act, even upon diſtant bodies; though our reaſon abſolutely I 
Attraction may be divided, with reſpe& to the law i obſerves, 


into two kinds.—1*%, That which extends to a ſenſible di- 
ſtance. Such are the attraction of gravity, found in all bo- 


The attraction of gravity, called alfo among mathematicians | 


principles in all nature. We ſee. and feel it operate on 
bodies near the earth, and find, by obſervation, that the 
ſame power (i. e. a power which acts in the ſame man- | 
ner, and by the ſame rules } biz. always proportionably to 


| Ganics, or flatics ; with the parts or appendages thereof, y- 


is found to obtain in the minute particles whereof bodies are 
compoſed, which attract each other at, or extremely near, 
the point of contact, with a force much ſuperior to that of 
gravity ;; but which at any diſtance therefrom decreaſes much 
faſter than the power of gravity, This power, a late inge- 
nious author chooſes to call the attractian of cobeſiun; as being 
that whereby the atoms or inſenſible particles of bodies are 
united into ſenſible maſſes. | ; 3 
This latter kind of attraction owns Sir Iſaac Newton for its 


of motion, percuſſion, &c. in ſenſible bodies under various 
circumſtances, as falling, projected, &c. as aſcertained by 
the later philoſophers, do not reach to thoſe more remote; 
inteſtine motions of the component particles of the ſame 
bodies, whereon the changes of the texture, colour, pro- 
perties, Cc. of bodies depend: ſo that our philoſophy, if 
it were only founded on the principle of gravitation, and car- 
ried ſo far as that would lead us, would neceſſarily be very 
deficient. . | 1 

But, beſide the common laws of ſenſible maſſes, the minute 
parts they are compoſed of ate ſound ſubject to ſome others, 
which have been but lately taken notice of, and are even yet 
very imperfectly known. Sir Iſaac Newton, to whoſe hap- 
py penetration we owe the Hint, contents himſelf to eſta- 
bliſh, that there are ſuch motions in the minima naturz, and 
that they flow from certain powers or forces, not reducible 
to any of thoſe in the great world. —In virtue of theſe 


powers, he ſhews, <+ That the ſmall particles act on one an- 
6c 


— 


cc 


«© have already obſerved, act on one another divers ways; 


and as we thus perceive the tenour and courſe of nature, it 
appears highly probable, that there may. be other powers 
of the like kind; nature being very uniform and conſiſt- 


diſtances, and ſo have been obſerved by vulgar eyes: but 

„ there may be others, which reach to ſuch ſmall diſtances 

as have hitherto eſcaped obſervation ; and it is probable 

electricity may reach to ſuch diſtances, even without 
being excited by friction.“ | 

The great author juſt mentioned proceeds to confirm the 
reality of theſe ſuſpicions from a great number of phænome- 

na and experiments, which plainly. argue ſuch powers and 
actions between the particles, e. gr. of falts and water, oil 
of vitriol and water, aqua: fortis and iron, ſpirit of vitriol and 


equally ſtrong between different bodies; ſtronger, e. gr. be- 
tween the particles of ſalt of tartar, and thoſe of aqua - fortis, 
than thoſe of ſilver; between aqua-fortis and lapis- calimina- 
ris, than iron; between iron than copper, copper than ſilver, 
iron or copper; &. | CE 1” oaths 
The other experiments, which countenance the exiſtence, of 


numerable; many of them the reader will find enumerated 


„ 


Oc. 1 1 IN" 
Theſe actions, in virtue whereof the particles of the bodies 
above - mentioned tend towards each other, the author calls by 
a general, indefinite name, attraction, which is equally ap- 
plicable to all actions, whereby diſtant bodies tend towards 
one another; whether by impulſe, or by any other more la- 
tent power: and from hence he accounts for an infinity of 


Toagulation, cryſtallization, the aſcent. of fluids in capillary 

tubes, animal ſecretion, fluidity, fixity, fermentation, Cc. 
See the reſpective articles, Conesion, DissoLuTION, 
CITY, FixZz TY, and FEMEN TAT. 

& Thus (adds our immortal author) will nature be found 
„ vety conformable to hecſelf, and very ſimple; per- 
forming all the great. motions. of the heavenly. bodies, 


4 


% dies, and almoſt all the ſmall ones of their parts, by 
„ ticles thereof, — Without ſuch.. principles, there never 
.::44 would have been any motion in the world; and without 
é the continuance thereof, motion would ſoon periſh, 
tee there being otherwiſe a great decreaſe or diminution 
thereof, which is only ſupplied by theſe aQtive principles.“ 
n 373. ; 5 1 | | 
reign philoſophers, to declare againſt. a principle which fur- 
5 hiſken ſo. beautiful a view; for no ↄthet reaſon, but becauſe 
they cannot conceiye how a body ſhould act on another at a 
diſſtance.— It is certain, philoſophy allows of no action but 


£ ' ſelf;; would perhaps imply a contradiction): yet we fee effects 
Without ſeeing an) ſuch impulſe; and where there are effects, 
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diſcoverer z as the former does, for its improver.— The laws 


other, even at a diſtance ; and that many of the phznome- 
na of nature are the reſult thereof. Senſible bodies, we 


4 ent with herſelf, —Thoſe juſt mentioned reach to ſenſible - 


falt-petre,—He alſo ſhews, that theſe powers, &c. ate un- 


or mercury. $o ſpirit of vitriol acts on water, but more on 


ſuch principle of attraction in the particles of matter, are in- 


under the articles MATTER, ACID, SALT, MENSTRUUM, 


phenomena, otherwiſe inexplicable, to which the principle 
of gravity is inadequate, —Such- are coheſion, diſlolutionz 


CRVYVSTALLIZATION, ASCENT, \ SECRETION; SPHERI> 


e by. the attraction of gravity, which intercedes thoſe. bo- 
m 


„ ſome other attractive power diffuſed through the par- 


1 1 : 4 + 
We need not Cr how un uſt it is in the renerali of fo- ; 
ay NJ 


what is by immediate contact and impulſion (for how can 
à a body exert any active power there, where it does hot exiſt ? 
to ſuppoſe this of any thing, even the Supreme Being him- £ 
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tion than that of the duplicate ratio of the diſtances, yy; 
is the law of gravity. For that, if the diminution ver 5 
in ſuch duplicate ratio, the attractian at any ſmall aſſignab 
diſtance would be nearly the ſame as at the point of cone. ; 
whereas experience teaches, that this attraction almoſt y, 
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ve dan cafily infer there are cauſes, whether we. ſee them or 
nd. But a man may conſider ſuch effects, without entering into 
© the conſideration of the cauſes; as, indeed, it ſeems the bu- 
© fineſs of a philoſopher to do: for to exclude a number of 
phenomena which we do ſee, will be to leave a great chaſm 


e On! 


* "In the hiſtory of nature; and to argue about actions which niſhes, and ceaſes to have any effect, at the ſmalleſt ag; A | 
we do not ſee; will be to build caſtles in the air.—lt fol- | able diſtance. —But whether to fix on a triplicate, N a 
lows, therefore, that the phænomena of attraction are mat- | plicate, or ſome other proportion to the increaſing diſtance 
ter of phyſical conſideration, and as ſuch intitled to a ſhare | is not aſcertained by experiment. | : i 
in a ſyſtem of phyſics; but that the cauſe thereof will only II. The quantity of attraclion, in all bodies, is exactly pro- t 
become ſo, when they become ſenſible ; i. e. when they ap- | portional to the quantity of matter in the attradling body; a 4 

to be the effect of ſome other higher cauſes (for a cauſe being in reality the reſult or ſum of the united forces of the q 
is no otherwiſe ſeen than as itſelf is an effect, ſo that the | attractiont of all thoſe ſingle particles, of which it is com. n 
firſt cauſe muſt from the nature of things be inviſible): we poſed ; or, in other words, attraction in all bodies is, caty; * 
are therefore at liberty to ſuppoſe the cauſes of attractions 1 as their ſolidities. EY 4 
what we pleaſe, without any injury to the effects.— The il- ence, ..1*, At equal diſtances the attractiont of homogeneil cc 
luſtrious author himſelf ſeems a little irreſolute as to the | ſpheres will be as their magnitudes. —And, he 
- cauſe ; inclining, ſometimes, to attribute gravity to the ac- | 2, At any diſtance whatever, the attraction is as the ſphere to 
tion of an immaterial cauſe, Optics, p. 343, &c. And ſome- divided by the ſquare of the diſtance. 1 
times to that of a material one. Jb. p. 325 I This law, it muſt be noted, only holds in reſpe& of atoms cot 
In his philoſophy, the reſearch into cauſes is the laſt thing; or the ſmalleſt conſtituent particles, ſometimes called Say. pat 
and never comes in turn till the laws and phænomena of | ticles of the laſt compoſition ; and not of corpuſcles or com of 
the effect be ſettled; it being to theſe phenomena that the ſitions made up of theſe; for they may be ſo put together hay 
cauſe is to be accommodated. —The cauſe even of any, the 2s that the moſt ſolid corpuſcles may form the lighteſt parti. tra 
, eſt, and moſt ſenſible action, is not adequately known: cles, i. e. the unfitneſs of their ſurfaces for intimate contact He 
w impulſe or percuſſion itſelf works its effect, . e. how | may occaſion ſuch great interſtices, as will make their bulks tig 
motion is communicated by body to body, confounds the | large in proportion to their matter. | EP forc 
deepeſt philoſophers ; yet is impulſe received not only into III. If a body conſiſt of particles, every one whereof has an diſt: 
_ philoſophy, but into mathematics; and accordingly the laws attractive power decreaſing in a triplicate, or more than part 
and phznomena of its effects make the greateſt part of com- triplicate ratio of their diſtances ; the force wherewith a par. mea 
np ren ob 5 ine | ticle is attracted by that body in the point of contact, of at XI. 
The other ſpecies of attraction, therefore, when their phe- an infinitely little diſtance from the cantact, will be infinitely an ir 
nomena are ſufficiently aſcertained, have the ſame title to be [| greater, than if that particle were placed as a given diſtance imm 
promoted from phyſical to mathematical conſideration; and | from the body. I-01 70" not 1 
this, without any previous inquiry into their cauſes, which | IV. Upon the ſame ſuppoſition, if the attractive force, at any Het 
dur conceptions may not be proportionate to: let their cauſes | aſſignable diſtance, have a finite ratio to its gravity, this force neſs 
be occult, as all cauſes ever will be; ſo as their effects, which | in the point of contact, or at an intinitely ſmall diſtance, XII, 
alone immediately concern us, be but apparent. See Cause.| will be infinitely greater than its power of gravity. _ Cimir 
Our noble countryman, then, far from adulterating philo- | | V. But if in the point of contact the atira&iwe force of bo- deſce 
ſophy with any thing foreign, or metaphyſical; as many have | - dies have a finite ratio to their gravity ; this force in any a- Henc 
reproached him with doing; has the glory of opening a new | . ſignable diſtance is infinitely leſs than the power of gravity ; partic 
ſiouree of ſublimer mechanics, which, duly cultivated, might | | and therefore it becomes nothing. nh enters a4; in the 
de of | infinitely more extent than all the mechanics yet | VI. The attractive force of every particle of matter, in the XIII. 
known: it is hence alone we muſt expect to learn the man- point of contact, almoſt infinitely exceeds the power of g- 1 
an 


ner of the changes, productions, generations, corruptions, vity, but is not inſinitely greater than that power; and there- 


Oc. of natural things; with all that ſcerie of - wonders | fore, in a given diſtance, the attractiue force will vaniſh to only in 
opened to us by the operations of chymiſtry, ./ I nothing. waged ora Bbo WV to do 
Some of our own countrymen have proſecuted the diſcovery | This attractivs power, therefore, thus ſuperadded to matter, to mo 
with laudable zeal: Dr, Keil, particularly, has endeavoured þ only extends to ſpaces extremely minute, and vaniſhes at 13 by 
to deduce ſome of the laws of this new action, and applied | greater diſtances; whence, the motion of the heavenly bo- a recip 
: them to ſolve divers of the more general phænomena of bo- dies, which are at a prodigious diſtance from each other, can- which 
dies, as coheſion, fluidity, elaſticity, ſoftneſs, fermentation, | Not at all be diſturbed by it, but will continually go on as if with t 
coagulation, &c. © And Dr. Freind, ſeconding him, has made there were no ſuch power in bodies. wards 1 
a further application of the ſame principles, to account at | Where this attracting power ceaſes, there, according to ſequen 
onee for almoſt all the phænomena that chymiſtry preſents. | Sir Iſaac Newton, does a repelling power commence; ot be the 

280 that the new mechanics ſhould ſeem already raiſed to rather, the attracting does thenceforward become a repelling Hence 
a complete ſcience; and nothing can now turn up, but we] power. FFF and lan 
© have an immediate ſolution of, from the attractive force. VII. Suppoſing .a corpuſcle to touch any body, the force bodies, 

But this ſeems à little too precipitate a principle ſo fertile | whereby that corpuſcle is. impelled, that is, -the force with briſkly, 
- \ſhould have been further explored ; its particular laws, li- | | which it coheres to that body, will be proportionable to greater 
mits, He. more induſtriouſly detected, and laid down, ere we | the quantity of contact; for the parts, farther removed larger, 
- had gone to the application. —Attrafim, in the groſs, is ſo | ſrom the point of contact, contribute nothing towards it gk 
complex a thing, that it may ſolve a thouſand different phe- | 6 inte wn ant ng byes” df art XIV. I. 

nomena alike: the notion is but one degree more ſimple and] Hence, according to the difference in the contact of pa- every w 
- preciſe than action itſelf; and till more of its properties are | ticles, there will be different degrees of coheſion : but the corpuſe] 
aſcertained, it were better to apply' it jets and ſtudy it more. — powers of coheſion are greateſt when the touching ſurfaces more th. 
It may be added, that ſome of Sir Iſaac Newton's followers | are planes; in which caſe, cæteris paribus, the force by which uon is 
have been charged with falling into that error, which he in- one corpuſcle adheres: to others will be as the parts of tho io the in 
„ duſtriouſiy avoided; viz. of conſidering attracion as a eauſe touching ſufac en.. "4603; 0153 alt 
cot active property in bodies, not merely as a phznomenon | Hence it appears. why two perfectly poliſhed marbles, joined V. Cc 
or eſſeck. an 2105, P45 I together by their plain ſurfaces, cannot be forced aſunder, more the 
As a ſpecimen of the extent of the principle, and the man- but by a weight which much exceeds that of the incumbent Will for Ct 
ner of applying it, we ſhall here ſubjoin the principal laws air. her wit 
and conditions thereof; as deduced by Sir Iſaae Newton, Dr, | Hence allo may be drawn a' ſolution of that famous problen 177 5 0 
Keil, Dr. Freind, &. II concerning the coheſion of the parts of matter. 1 of 
© Theor. I. Beſides that attractius power whereby the planets | VIII. The power of attraction in the, ſmall particles in rongly ; 
and comets are retained in their orbits; there is another, by] creaſes, as the bulk and weight of the particles. diminiſhes. 8 ö 
which the ſeveral particles whereof bodies conſiſt, attract, and] For, the force only acting at or near the point of conte; body 
- are mutually attracted by, each other; which power deereaſes | the momentum muſt be as the quantity of contact, that z "mediate 
in more than a duplicate ratio of the inereaſe of the diſtance, as the denſity of the particles, and the largeneſs of their ur bennexior 
This theorem, we have already obſerved, is demonſtrabſe from | faces: but the ſurfaces of bodies increaſe or decreaſe 35 1 be 
2 great number of phænomena.— We ſhall here only men-] ſquares, and the ſolidities as the cubes, of the diameters. Con "hin it 
tion a few eaſy and obvious ones; a8, the ſpherical figure] ſequently the ſmalleſt particles, having the largeſt ſurfaces ! Fog, fo 

. aſſumed by the drops of fluids, which can only ariſe from] proportion to their ſolidities, are capable of more con! „ there 

ſuch principle: the uniting and incorporating of two ſphe- ec, Thoſe: corpuſeles are moſt eaſil ſeparated from 0 Y body 
mules of quickfilver /into one, upon the firſt touch, ot ex- another, whoſe: +4787" eee e and the 1zaſt, n theſe 
 . ©» tremely near approach, of their ſurfaces : the riſing of water | ſphetes infinitely mall. Tinterſtic 
up the ſides of a'glaſs bubble immerged therein, higher than | Hence we have the cauſe of fluidity, x. wum. 
me level of the other water, or of mercury up a ſphere of | IX. The force whereby any corpuſcle is drawn to anothe 88 the 
ron, Or the like. 44 5 „ Wy 4 15 361 1 pig ps | 4 I nearly adjacent body ir TS no change in its quantity, let ie bar 

As to the juſt law of this attraction, ĩt is not yet determided: | matter of the attraFing, body be increaſed) or diminiſhe9 II. Sal 
55 -only this we know in the general, that the force, in-receding ſuppoſing the ſame deuſity to remain in the body, Jn a 
- From the point of contact, is diminiſhed in a greates propor- | diſtance of the corpuſele to continue the ſame; 1 - - | ' Ton by 
2 | | ON WE | | ; i 1 acre 
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For ſince the attractive powers of particles are diffuſed only 


through the ſmalleſt ſpaces ; it is manifeſt, that the remoter | 


is at C, D, and E (Tab. Nat, Hiſt. fig. 22.), contribute ho- 

; ard attrafting the corpuſcle A: and therefore the 
oo will be attracted with the ſame force towards B, 
whether theſe parts remain, or be taken away ; or, laſtly, 
whether others be added to them, ary 
Hence, particles will have different attractive forces, accord- 
ino to their different ſtructure and compoſition ; thus a par- 
tcl perforated will not attract ſo ſtrongly as if intire. So, 
i ain, the different figures into which a particle is formed, 


will occaſion a diverſity of power: thus a ſphere will attract 


than a cone, cylinder, Cc. | 
2 a body of ſuch a rexture as that the particles of 


the laſt compoſition, by an external force, ſuch as a weight | 


fling them, or an impulſe given by anuther body, may 
os dae Shovel from their original contact, but fo as not 


to acquire new ones; the particles by their attractive force | 


tending to one another, will ſoon return to their original 
contacts. But when the ſame contacts and poſitions of the 
particles which compoſe any body, return ; the ſame figure 
of the body will alſo be reſtored : and therefore bodies which 
have loſt their original figures, may recover them by at- 


traction. | 1250 : | 
Hence appears the cauſe of elaſticity.— For, where the con- 
tiguous particles of a body have by any external violence been 


forced from their former points of contact, to extremely ſmall 
diſtances ; as ſoon as that force is taken off, the ſeparated 
particles Muſt return to their former contact: by which 
means the body will reſume its figure, c. | *%S 
XI. But if the texture of a body be ſuch, that the particles, by 
an impreſſed force being removed from their contacts, come. 
immediately into others of the ſame degree, that body can- 
not reſtore itſelf to its original figure. | 


Hence we underſtand what texture that is, wherein the ſoft- | 


neſs of bodies conſiſts, $A peg | 

XII. The bulk of a body heavier than water may be ſo far 
diminiſhed, that it ſhall remain ſuſpended in water, without 
deſcending by its own gravity, ** „ 
Hence it appears why ſaline, metallic, and other ſuch- like 
particles, when reduced to ſmall dimenſions, are ſuſpended 
in their menſtruums. %%%öC 1 

XIII. Greater bodies approach one another with a leſs velo- 
city than ſmaller.— For the force with which two bodies A 


and B (Tab. Nat. Hiſt. fig. 23. No 2.) approach, reſides | 


only in the neareſt particles; the more remote having nothing 
to do therein. No greater force, therefore, will be applied 
to move the bodies A and B, than to move the particles c and 
; but the velocities of bodies moved by the fame force are in 


- a reciprocal ratio of the bodies: wherefore the velocity with 


which the body A tends towards B is to the velocity with 
with the particle c detached from the body would tend to- 
wards the ſame B, as the particle c is to the body A; con- 


{quently the velocity of the body A is much leſs than would 


be the velocity of the particle c detached from the body, 
Hence it is, that the motion of large bodies is naturally ſo flow 
and languid, that an ambient fluid, and other circumjacent 
bodies, generally retard them; whilſt the leſſer go on more 
briſkly, and produce a greater number of effects: ſo much 
greater is the attractive energy in ſmaller bodies than in the 
larger, —Hence again appears the reaſon of that chymical 
axiom ; Salts. do not att till they are difſolued. | 

XIV. If a corpuſcle placed in a fluid be equally attracted 
every way by the circumambient particles, no motion of the 
corpuſcle. will enſue. But if it be attracted by ſome particles 
more than others, it will tend to that part where the attrac- - 
ton is greateſt; and the motion produced will correſpond 
to the inequality of the attra&ion.z vi. the greater the in- 
equality, the greater the motion, and vice vera. 


o 


XV, Corpuſcles fl ating in a fluid, and attracting each other | 


wy 


more than the particles of the fluid that lie between, them, | | 
will force away the particles of the fluid, and ruſh to one an- 


aher with a force equal to that n their mutual 47 
ration exceeds that of the particles of the Avid, + 


. If a body be immerged in a fluid, whoſe parts more 
lirongly attract the particles of the body than. they. do one | 


mother; and if there, be a number. of pores ot interſtices in 
the body pervious to the particles of the fluid; the fluid. will 


7 may be overcome by the force of the particles ruſhing 
Vithin it; there will be a diſſolution of the body. | 


0, there are three things required. — 10, That the parts of 
de body attract the particles of the menſtruum more ſtrongly 
alan theſe attract each other. 2% That the body have pores 
interſtices open and pervious to the particles of the mem- 
vum. 


oh the particles of the menſtruum. See MEN STRUUM. 


open to the particles of water; theſe are therefore ſtrong- 
[7 UraCted by thoſe ſaline” particles, ſo that they forcibly 


ariſe a motion, 


| e 3 intense 
llence, for a menſtruum to be able to diſſolve any given bo- 


5 3, That the coheſion of the particles, which con-. 
kute the body, be not ſtrong enough to reſiſt the irruption | - 


VII. Salts are bodies endued with a great attractiye force, | 


| 


24 1 


ruſh into them, ſeparate their contacts, and diſſolve the cons 
texture of the ſalts. See SALT. : Ea 
XVIII. If the corpuſcles be more attracted by the particles 
of the fluid than by each other; they will recede from each 


other, and be diffuſed thro' the whole fluid. 


Thus, if a little ſalt be diſſolved in a deal of water, the par- 


ticles of the ſalt, tho” ſpecifically heavier than water, will 
evenly diffuſe themſelves through the whole water; ſo as to 
make it as ſaline at top as bottom. Does not this imply, that 


the parts of the ſalt have a centrifugal, or repulſive force, by 


which they fly from one another; or rather, that they at- 
tract the water more ſtrongly than they do one another? for 
as all things aſcend in waterzu hich are leſs attrated than wa- 
ter by the gravity of the earth, ſo all the particles of ſalt float- 
ing in water, which are leſs attracted by any particle of ſalt 
than water is, muſt recede from the particle, and give way 
to the more attracted water, Newt. Opt. p. 363. 

XIX. Corpuſcles, or little bodies, ſwimming in a fluid, and 


_ tending towards cach other; if they be ſuppoſed elaſtic, will 


fly back again after their congreſs, till, ſtriking on other cor- 
puſcles, they be again reflected towards the firſt ; whence 
will ariſe innumerable other conflicts with other corpuſcles, 


and a continued ſeries of percuſſions and reboundings,—But, 


by the attractive power, the velocity of ſuch corpuſcles will 
be continually increaſed ; fo that the inteſtine motion of the 
parts will at length become evident to ſenſe. See INT E= 
STINE Motion. | 155 i | 
Add, that in proportion, as the corpuſcles attract each other 
with a greater or leſs force, and as their elaſticity is in a 
greater or leſs degree, their motions will be different, and 
become ſenſible at various times, and in various degrees. 
XX. It corpuſcles that attract each other happen mutually 
to touch, there will not ariſe any motion, becauſe, they can- 
not come nearer. If they be placed at a very little diſtance 
from each other, a motion will ariſe z but if further removed, 
the force wherewith they attract each other will not exceed 
that wherewith they attract the particles of the intermediate 
fluid; and therefore no motion will be produced. 28 


On theſe principles depend all the phænomena of fermenta- 
tion and ebullition. — 


Hence appears the reaſon why oil of vitriol, when a little wa- 
ter is poured on it, works, and grows hot: for the ſaline cor- 
puſcles are a little disjointed from their mutual contact, by 
the infuſed water; whence; as they attract each other more 


ſtrongly than they do the particles of water, and as they are 


not equally attracted on every fide, there muſt of neceſſity 


Hence alſo appears the reaſon of that uncommon ebullition 


occaſioned by adding ſteel-filings to the aforeſaid mixture. 
For the particles of ſteel are extremely elaſtic ; whence there 


f4+4 #'. 


muſt ariſe a very ſtrong reflex ion. | 205 
Hence alſo we ſee the reaſon why ſome menſtruums act 


more ſtrongly, and diſſolve bodies ſooner, when diluted with 
water. 8 85 CARLY 3 


XXI. If corpuſcles mutually attracti rg each another have no 
elaſtic power, they will not be reflected back from each other; 
but will form congeties, or little maſſes; whence a coagulum 


will ariſe. See COAGULATION. _ | 3 
If the gravity of the particles thus amaſſed exceed the 
gravity of the fluid, à precipitation will ſucceed. —Precipi- 
tation may alſo ariſe from an increaſe or dimunition of the , . 
gravity of the menſtruum wherein the corpuſcles are im- 
, ETD 5 e 
XXII. If corpuſcles ſwimming in a fluid, and mutually at- 
tracting each other, have ſuch a figure, as that in ſome given 


parts they have a greater attractive power than in others, and 


their contact greater in thoſe parts than in others; thoſe cor- 


pauſcles will unite into bodies with given figures ; and thence 
will arife cryſtallization. e 


XXIII. particles immerged in a fluid moved with a ſwift of low 


progreſſive motion will attract each other in the fame man- 


ner as if the fluid were at reft ; but if all the parts of the fluid 
do not move equally, the Attraction will be diſturbed, 
Hence it is, that many ſalts will not cryſtallize, till the water 


wherein they are diſſolved is cold. e 3 
XXIV. If between two particles of a fluid there happen to 
be a corpuſcle whoſe two oppoſite ſides have a ſtrong attrac- 

6 nid; th tive power, that intermediate corpuſcle will agglutigate ot 
mmediately Gifſe elf through, hoſe pores. And If the || | 
connexion of the parts of the body be not ſo ſtrong, but that | 


faſten the particles of the fluid to itſelf.— And ſeveral ſuch 


corpuſcles diffuſed thtough the fluid will fix all its particles 


into a firm body; and the fluid will be frozen, or reduced 


XXV. If a body emit a great quantity of effluvia, whoſe 


attractive powers are very ſtrong; as thoſe effluvia ap- 
pfroach any other very light body, theſr attractive powers 


will overcome the grayity of that body, and the effluvia 
will draw it towards themſelves: and as the eMuvia 
are Cloſer; and more copidus, at little diftances from the 
emitting body, than at greater; the light body will 
be "continually drawn towards 'the- denſer effluvia, till 
ſuch time as it comes to adhere to the emitting body it- 


£5. 


accounted for. 


And hence moſt of the phenomena of electricity may be 
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Centreof ATTRACTION, See the article CENTRE. 


AL CTIVE, | ATTRACT1vUs, TTRACTRIX, ſome- 


thing that has the power or faculty to attract, See ATT RAC- | 


Trio. 5 FEE 111 18 
Arragcrivs Power, or Force, Vis attrafiva. See PowER, 
* and ATTRACTION. | 4 11 | 
The attractive virtue in loadſtone is communicable, by touch- 
ing, to iron or ſteel. See Touche. 
ATTRACTIVES, or ATTRACTIVE Remedies, denote 
. medicines which are to be externally applied, and which by 
their activity and warmth. penetrate the pores, and mix with 
and ratefy any obſtructed matter, ſo as to render it fit for 
. diſcharge, upon laying open the part by a cauſtic or inci- 


Attrubents are the fame with what we btherwiſe call drawers, 
. +ipeners, maturants, and digeſlives. . 3 
i this claſs are, the ſeveral 


Abe principal fimples belonging to 

| Einds of fats or adipes, the dungs of pigeons and cows, 
bran, yeſt, herring, melilot, tobacco, oil, pitch, reſin, frank- 
EIT by + Sc. See each under its proper article. 
In many inftances, as the matter rarefies and grows more 
fluid by means of ſuch medicines, the refluent blood is apt 
1 1 it back into the common maſs; which ſometimes 
. . does a deal of miſchief; or by making it take up more room 
upon its rarefaQtion, it occaſions it to diſtend more the parts 
in which it is contained: upon which a ſenſe of pain is ex- 

_ -»,Cited, and thereby a greater concourſe of fluid, and con- 
. ſequently an increaſe of the tumour. So that medicines 
under this denomination require the moſt careful manage- 

. ment, 

ATTRIBUTE, 


. . determines ſomething to be after a certain manner. 


Thus, - underſtanding is an attribute of mind; figure, an at- 
triluie of body, Ge. — Spinoza makes the ſoul and the body 


to be of the ſame ſubſtance; with this only difference, that 
- the ſoul is to be conceived under the attribute of thought, 


and the body under that of extenſion. 5 SETS 

Of the ſeveral attributes belonging to any ſabſtance, that 

.. which. preſents itſelf firſt, and which the mind cBnceives 
foundation of all the reſt, is called its eſential at- 


the 
tribute. n + CCC N ; 
Thus, extenſion is by ſome, and ſolidity by others, made 
the eſſential attribute of body or matter. . 5 
Ihe other attributes are called accidental ones: e. gr. round- 
neſs in wood, or learning in a man. Mr. Locke endeavours 
to prove, that thinking, which the Carteſians make the eſ- 
ſential attribute of the mind, is only an accidental one. 
"ATTRIBUTE, in logic, is an epithet given to any ſubject; or 


It is any predicate thereof; or whatever may be affirmed or 


- £00068. of any aſd + ue ooh els ns ie eel 
Euery propoſition. conſiſts of a ſubject, an attribute, and a 


er 
——5 or conjunctive particle. See PROPOSITION. 


... Attributes are uſually divided into poſitive, . which give a 


thing ſome what; as when we ſay of a man, that he is ani- 
mate: and negative; as when we ſay of a ſtone, that it is 
inanimate. _ bark 

Others, again, divide them into common, 
veral different things ; as animal, which agrees both to man 
and brute : and, proper, as thought, &c. which agrees only 
do ſpirit, rationalityto man, Se. ; | 

| ATTRIBUTES, in- theol 


4 
2 
$ Pax. # 


— 


- 


| , denote the ſeveral qualities, and 

perfections, which we conceive. in God; and which conſti- 

2 his proper eſſence; as juſtice, goodneſs, wiſdom, c. 

: 6 00 b. a 

The heathen, 

diſtinct beings as he has attributes: thus the power of God 
was called Jupiter; the wrath and vengeance of God, Juno; 


7 


«the abſolute will of, God, Fate, or Deſtiny, to which even] 


power is ſubject. 


d ſculpture, are (| mbols added 


bis ve 
Arras 
Ger. 


» 


bus the club is an attribute of Hercules; the palm is an at- 


12 
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A 2 RITION'®, ArrRIT Io, triture, or friction, expreſſes 
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A feather, 


W 


_ ATTRIBUTUM, in 4 general ſenſe; that 
which agrees to ſome perſon, or thing; or a quality, which 


I 


which agree to ſe-| 


mythologiſts divided the deity into as many | 


only drawn. through the fingers, has been 


\ 
f | . ew} Þ 


ear, and the threads of ſilk, would do the like. 
like was found in pieces of ribband of ſeveral colours 
half a yard long; the hand, held at the lower-end of 
any of which, would attract them at the diſtance of fly 
or fix inches. But if they had imbibed the moiſture of Fa 
air, the electricity would be much weakened there), 
in which caſe, the fire never failed to give them x ftrons 
one. In effect, the ſame author found woollen, Paper 
leather, wood-ſhavings, parchment, and gold-beater' ſkin 
to be electrical; and that they not only came to the hand. 
or any other ſolid body, but attracted ſmall bodies to them. 
ſometimes at the diſtance of eight or ten inches: ſome af 
theſe, alſo, appeared luminous upon friction. See Philſopþ 
Tranſatt. Ne 366. | TRL 5 
Ar TRIT ION is alſo frequently uſed for the friction or rubbin 
of ſuch ſimple bodies one againſt another, as will not wen 
out, but will occaſion ſome particular determinations of tie 
fluids they contain. 7 3 | 
Thus, the various ſenſations 'of hunger, pain, or Pleaſure 
are ſaid to be occaſioned by the attritions of the organs formel 
for ſuch impreſſions. 7 
TTRITION, among divines, denotes a ſorrow or regret fo; 
having offended God; ariſing from a ſenſe of the odiouſnek 
of ſin, and the apprehenſions of puniſhment ; i. e. of the uu 
of heaven, and the pains of hell. 
Attrition is eſteemed the loweſt degree of repentance, being 
a ſtep ſhort of contrition, which ſuppoſes the love of God an 
| ingredient or motive of our ſorrow and repentance, get 
Con TRITION. 5 1 | 
ATTURNATO Ffatiends vel recipiendo, a writ which a mar 
owing ſuit to a county, hundred, or other court, deſui 
to make an attorney appear for him there, whom he doubt 
the ſheriff or ſteward will not otherwiſe admit; purchaſcth, 
to command him to receive ſuch attorney, and admit his ap- 
MENT mA iy ĩ d od 
Aamittenda Clamea in itinere per ATTURNATUM. See Ca. 
MEA. OD . N | 
AVANT; a French phepoſition, ſignifying before, or ay 
priority either in reſpe& of time, or place; ſometime 
_ uſed, in compoſition, in our language, but more ukully 
cContracted, and wrote vaunt, or vant, or even van, Set 


© Vac” SY PS 5 
Avant Fe, Kc. 5 «6 (VAN F. 
AVANT ons &c. & See VAN C &c. | 
AVARIA, in the Turkiſh and Perſian dominions, a fun 
of money exacted from the Chriſtians or Europeans, to be 
quit of ſome falſe accuſation framed on purpoſe. Rauuuf, 
Trapp, 182. TT I 2 wy GE: "of 
AVAST *, a term frequently uſed on board a ſhip, fignifying 
to ſtop, hold, or ſtay. CEN x | 
The word is formed of the Italian vafa, or baſta, it l 
: enough, it ſuffices | , ; | | 
AVAUNCHERS, among hun 
hart's horn. See Heap. | 5 
AUBAINE *, in the French cuſtoms, a right veſted in the 
king, of being heir to a foreigner, who dies within his de 
The word is formed of aubain, a foreigner; which Metag: 
derives further from the Latin, alibi natus ; Cujas, from ut 
| wena; which is the name foreigners bear in the capitularis d 
Charlemaign; du Cange from A4/banzz, a Scot, or Iriſhmaa; 
by reaſon theſe were antiently much given to travelling ad 
Aurving abroad. TI m ⅛˙“1X.Ä nd 
The king of France, by the right of aubaine, claims the 
inheritance of all foreigners in his dominions 3 excluſive af 
other lords, and even of any teſtament the deceaſed coull 
make, An embaſſador, though not naturalized, is not ſud- 
je& to the right of 'aubaine, The Swiſs, Savoyards, Scob, 


— 


and Portugueſe, are alſo exempted from the aubaine, 3 
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: 
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1 
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ters, the ſecond branches «f 


4 


reputed natives and regnicoles, _ F 
AUETIO, " AUCTION, this was originally a kind of fit 


among the antient Romans, performed by the public cf 
ſub baſta, that is, under a ſpear ſtuck up on that occal 
aud by ſome magiſtrate, who made good the ſale by delve) 
rr 
This was termed" audio, 3. d. increaſe 3 becauſe, 2ccv0% 
' to Sigonius, the goods were fold to him, gui plurimum fas 
augeret, who would bid moſt for then. 
AvcT1on' by inch of candle. See the article CANDLE. 
AUDIENCE“, in a general ſenſe. Sce HEA RAIN. 


The word is formed from the corrupe Latin, aud * 
i IF. £7 ce +: 1» i 


Avpizxer is alls uſed for the ceremonies praflied in nn, 
at the admiſſion of embaſſadors, and public miniſters, * 
hearing, | 12 ? 9 25 | 3 25 14 NE 

Such an; embaſſador ſent” to demand audience 3 took c, 

dience of leave to depart, Le. ? | : 


* 


found by Mr, 8. Grey to acquire a degree of electricity, In England, audience is given to embaſſadors in the pete 
and would be attracted by the finger when held near it; chamber; to envoys and reſidents, in a gallery, cloſet, 
2 human hair, after having paſſed three or four times] any, place, where r to be. 74 K het 
between the finger and thumb, would fly to bis finger} At their admiffion, the way, in all courts, is to mag 4 
at the diſtance of half an inch; and the hair of a doy'sl bows ; after which they cover, and fit down, the 13 
| | „ + e 
n \ | | 
1. \ / b 
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<< Lg elections, conſecrations, inſtitutions, marriages, &c. 
Cha of AUDIENCES. 


from the mayor and bailiffs, before whom it was entered ; 


tting down, and giving them the ſign to put 

| Wien the king mM gi * * wy ley 
5 d fi he continues uncoyered him an 

| = he TY which is taken as 6 45 and affront. — 

Ae ke firſt audience, it does not look well to de too haſty in 


other 
45 Conteg ple, miniſters uſually have audience of the 


prime vizir: in hs abſence, the caimacan admits them 1 to | 


oprancs 1 ai She of «git of juſtice, eſtabliſhed by 


the Spaniards in the Welt-Indies ; anfering in effect to the 
;aments of France. 

= without appeal, and have each a certain didi, 

ordinarily takes in ſeveral provinces, called alſo, au- 

= "from the names of the tribunal to which they be- 


long. 1 
n divides into as many of theſe punter as 

— * thoſe Wes — New Spain . 
. three audiences, thoſe of Gaudalajara, Mexico, and Gua 

\ as. is alſo the name of one of the eccleſiaſtical courts in | 
England, which is held where-ever the archbiſhop calls a 
1 to his own hearing. 
The court of audience is chiefly concerned in differences ari- 


See the article CHAMBER, 

AUDIE IDO & terminando, a writ, or rather commiſſion; 
directed to certain perſons, when an inſurrection or great 
miſdemeanour is committed in any place, for the appeaſing 
and puniſhment thereof. 

AUDIENTES, or AVUDITOREs, in aShiltory, an order 
of catechumens z conſiſting of thoſe who were newly in- 
| ſtructed in the myſteries, of the Suiten Felon, and not yet 
admitted to baptiſm. . 

AUDIT, a regular hearing and examining of an account, by 
officers appointed for that See AUDITOR. 

AUDITA guerela, a writ which lies againſt him, who having 
taken a ſtatute-merchant; or a recognizance in the nature of 
a ſtatute-Raple, or a judgment, or a izance of another; 
and craving or having obtained, execution of the fame 


at the complaint of the party, who entered the ſame, upon 


ſuggeſtion of ſome juſt cauſe why ruten ſhould not be | 


h ted; as a releaſe, or other exception; | 
Fus wr writ is granted by the lord chancellor; upon view of the 
exception ſuggeſted, to the judges of either bench, willing 
them to grant ſummons to the ſheriff of the county where 


che creditor is, for his appearance. at a Certain ey en 


them. 


ren. A hearer, or one who liſtens or attends to any] 
in 


Auprroꝝ is alſo . officers appointed to audit,” to 


hear accounts, pleadings, Sc. 


Antiently the word auditor was alfo uſed for judge, and even 
pointed by judges to examine, and find 


for an znqui/ttor, 

out the truth of ſome 1 in conteſt. Notaries are alſo 
frequently called auditoren. 

en in our law, is an officer of the king, or ſome other 

t perſon, who yearly, by examining the accounts of un- 

er- officers accountable, up a general book, with the 


difference between the receipts .and charge, and their ,al- | 


lowances or allocations, ; 


AUDITORS of ths Revenue, or of the Exchequer, are officers who 


take the accounts of thoſe who colle& the revenues, taxes, 


&c. raiſed by parliament; as alſo of the ſheriffs, eſcheators, 


collectors, tenants, and Fare ; and ſet them down, and 
perfect them. 


AuDITo0Rs of the Preft, or Inpreſt, are officers in the ex ver, | 


who take and -make up the great accounts of Ireland, Ber- 


7 de the mint, cuſtoms, wardrobe, firſt- fruits, naval and | 
military expences, .and of all moneys impreſſed to any man 
A for the - ſervice. 
UDITOR of the Receipts is an officer of the exchequer, who 
files the tellers bills, 120 makes an entry of them, and oy 
the lord treaſurer à certificate of the money receiv 
2 who preſents the eſtimate or balance to e 


ing. 
lle makes debentures to every teller, before they receive 
my, and takes their accounts. He keeps the black 
of been es ts, and the treaſurer's key of the treaſury (where the 
. ek 1 of the realm, and records of the king's 
common-pleas 5 e ; and fees e 8 
5 pov lock d up in the new treaſi 
goon, are alſo auditors of the krlt- uit ; of the principality 


; Fer. of the. duchy of Cornwall, &c. See. Finer- 


Abr en of the Rota, the- apoſtolic chamber, the chatelet, &c, 


A Rota,. CHAMBER, c. 
UDITORS, Conventual, Collegiate, &c. were officers formerly 


.ap pointed amo th 2 
Se we the Aube to examine and paſs the = 


ITORY, in an adjective ſe 
the ſenſe of hearing, ee r 8 


| Heatus Aupirokius, or AUDITORY paſſage; i inanatom 


z. en delanging = | 


AVE 


Avpirokv, Avpizver, i is alſo a collefive name, denoting an 


ſpeaks in public. 
AuDIToRY is alſo uſed for the ſeat or bench where a magiſtrate, 


or judge, hears cauſes, 
At Rome, the ſeveral m tes had Gu wh or ſexts 6 of 
- Juſtice; according to their digni _ .—Thoſle of the aper 
ficers were called tribunats; thoſe of the inferior; - ſeit | 
The pedanei had their benches or auditories in FF hace 
the imperial palace. Thoſe of the Hebrews, at bus gte 
Cities, — The judges appointed by the antient lords xe gtes of 
juſtice under an elm, which was uſually planted N C 
manor-houſe, and ſerved them for an auditor 
AupiToRy; AUDITORIUM, in the antient Hurches, was that 


part of the church where the ue ee n to hear, and bs 


As auditorium was that part naw called navis ecelefix.. ow 
AVE... 


In the primitive times, the chick was ſo ſtrict in keepin 
people together i in that place, that the perſon who exping th 


thence in ſermon- time was ordered by the council of Car: 
thage to be excommunicated. 
, called 


Alſo aurium alveare, on account of the cerumen cc ected in 


it. See MeaTvs Auditorius, 
Avpitozy Nerves, in anatomy, a pair of nerves ariſuig from 


the medulla oblongata, and.diſtributed, the one to the ear, the 
other to the tongue, eye, &c.—bee Tab. Anat. WA J. 5: 


lit. pp. 

The ſoft and. ſpongy branch os the auditory nerve, being dif- . 
fuſed through the 1171 and umpanum of. the, ear, is the 
immediate organ of the ſenſe of hearing. 


The auditory nerves make the ſeventh conj ugation, accordi ag 


to the way of reckoning of the moderns; and een „ ac- 
cording to the Antenne e Slam on tl RA ut | 
Anatomiſts obſerve a ſingular.mark of the 


trivance of the Creator in the auditory NerVesz, being, thus di- 
ſpatched to different 3 an admirable and uſeful conſent 
being hereby eſtabliſhed between them, — Hence it is, that 
moſt Is, upon 3 any uncouth ſound, are found to 
erect their ears, epare them to catch it; to. open their 
eyes; to ſtand : hoanp. watch; and to be ready with the 
mouth to call out, or their danger :. accordingly moſt 
animals, when ſurpriſed or terrified, ſhriek or cry out, Sc. 
Dr. Willis (anat. cerebr. c. 17.) obſerves a further uſe of this | 
| 1 S e W ws, MAG 10 f 
which is," e voice may correſpond with the hearing, an 
be a kind of echo a e — is heard with one of the 
two nerves, may be readily expreſſed with the voice, by the 
help of the other... ..... 
AVELLANE, or Croſs AYELLANE, i in \ heraldry, . of croſs, * 
. which reſembles four filberds in their huſks or Fae, joined 
Here ib at the great end. See CRoss. ü 
1 its name; a filberd in Latin being nuæ n. 
Morgan ſays, it is this croſs which 1 10 the mound of au- 


thority, ox the ſovereij gn's glo globe. 
AVE- ARIA. or n the angel Gabriel's ſaluta- 
> tidings of the in- 


tions of the virgin, at his bringing. * 
carnation; thus c 

Maria, q. d. Hail, Mary. 

The ave-mary is a prayer or formula of devotion vety uſual in 

the Romiſh church. Their chaplets and rofaries are divided 

into ſo many ave-marys, and ſo man 


calle ave's, or ave-marys... 
AVENAGE *, in law, a Gerben uantity & oats, paid to a 


landlord, in lieu of ſome other Wen OF. as à rent, from 
r | 


AVENOR, an officer under the maſter of the horſe; who, by 
Wer ee draccent from him, e e 

ing to the royal ſtables. bee MasTER of the h 
Tf, avenor alſo makes up the accounts of the 
g the officers and ſervants. | 
In a ſtat. Car. II. we find the avener mentioned, 1 
| ficer who provides oats for the ſtables. — In the Rot. Parl, 
Edw. DIL we alſo read of. aner of the queen, of the prince. 


les, and 
iſſues debentures for pa | 


ments, of military exerciſes on horſeback. [they 

MENT. 
AVENTUR — or raher Anya, in our rege, 
à miſchance, death of a man, without 73 
as, when he is ſuddenly drowned, or burns by an accident or 
miſchance, falling into the water Fee See usavzx- 
3 ee e 1 gl 2 * 
AVENUE “, in büßten, an opening on in into a 

baſtion, 2 a Ber e . * 


* 'SeaDokr, auf * 1 ii $* | be 
# The wende 00 af . Freach eee 
> to, to arrive 4 | a4 
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aſſembly of perſons, hearing or attending to a perſon who 


the mouth; 8 


alled, as beginning with thoſe words, fur, : 


r- noſters: and 
hence the beads themſelves, which indicate them, are allo l 


* The word is French, farmed of the Latin, avena, ats. 


&c. 
AVENTURA, in our antient writer, Sr 7 
URNA- | 
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8 
\ 


avs 


„ ok is 5 e on each file with} 
_ trees, and leading to ſome place. 
All avenues, Mortimer ſhould lead to che front of an 


© hook, garden-gate, highway-gate, or wood, and terminate 
8 an — an houſe, whatever the length 


ae e 5 
ttz front; if wi it is fo much better 
AVERAGE * e e . in law, that du 1 or ſervice 
* which the benant is ad Pay Wein or ord, * bis 
. — 

I 5 ha fit the i Lat xr ne or 


at the French, cru, 


a4 4 


= 
w# 


| 


REY, towards d. 


: ig ſuch damages. 
| Alate author, who has Witten a treatiſe expreſs upon average, 


S diftinguifhes two kinds theo; Anplt or private, and groſs 5 


18 To the firſt, e x things which Tuffer; alone c 
Fribute; fo the hl. all bath the ſhip and che merchan- 
- dizes contribute in common. 
Of the firſt Kind, are Al extraordinary 
. pences'and accidents, befalli "either the 
br both: the Tok in which 

= 


ſhip, or the gobds; 


ls, by reaſon of ſtorms, 
h their 9wn defects, by 


, 112 common average to have „ "the: DAE ju 
| mentioned Fiews, 1*, That ſomething muſt bare been 
into the ſea; and this out Uf abſolute 
commander have had the conent of the owners for fo Wo: 
bn 55 That it have only been dene for the of the who 


and dar che daß have been ſaved in conf 

fuch caſe, all thoſe for whoſe intereſt the 
into the ſea, Seen 1 wed 3 
property” it was: thing is to taxed hereto, ſo 
much as 92 
N. and even the veſſel * er 
Mou Lit. "Mer. Bal. 170 
; 0 3 . 
miions with plrates for the ranſom of the ſhip ; as alſo cab 
maſts, Sc. loſt or abandoned for the common good; 
the food and phyſic 
+ ſhip; and the pay and iſionis of the crew when the Ship] 
is arreſted, or put under „ Pr ye a prince, 
-, Vided it were hired for the " month, and not fot the wh dle 


N © 24 C4 


2 
AvERAGE is:mo 
which each n ; or proprietor. in the ſhip or loading is 
| We me} upon a 1 eſtimation, to contribute to a 
„ common avera 


Such ſum ſhall be divided am among the ſeveral nen W way 
ee in proportion to tliex reſpective intereſts and de- 


mands. 10 A. c. 17. 
which thoſe uche who 


AVERAGE is alſo 2 nal] duty, 
ſend goods in another man's ſhip pay to the maſter thereof, 
2 freight. 5 


r * expreſied — ſo mach 
1 the wid goods, with prinage and very 20. 
AVER-CORN, in ee dach corn as by cuſtom i is 
| broughthy the — or ee ane Era 
ES 


** 


5 Pounmn. 
Avenpvurors Weight. 4 Ses the article — 2.221 
= AVER en hop-bockh, eee 
for the plough; but, in a ſenſe, any cattle. | 


When mention is made 0 one beaſt, they ſay, quidam equus, 
viel quidam bos: when of two, Se they d 
or boves, but -averia. 
legiare de AVERIISs. See the apticle "rope un | 
1 E „ in law, uſually ſignifies an offer of the defen- 
' - "dant to make or — phidee:is abats- 
ment or bar of the s action. 
| The word al meties i at 1 well the ese 
_ of j the exception. 
© Neerment is two fold, general and: particular. 4 
| Gere! deren is th conc of cer lea tote wr 
br in bar of replications, or other (for 
5 avowries in nature of counts, n 
© taining matter affirmative ; and ought to be with theſe words, 


not FR _ 


N 


| 
* . : 
Area, or bene, is + if uſed in d nll com- | 
which a veſſel, or the goods and Ioad- by 
om the time of its departure to its re- 


or contributions raiſed on the N 


and eee ex- 


es is to de wholly defrayed by 4 
of 2 8 25 occaſioned it. Such as oe i * 5 


40 The failors Tj 
3 That the 1 5 


ehce thereof. 
ing was caſt 


„c. notwithſtanding they do not an | 05 | 5 
. 
| AVERPENY, 


of the ſailors wounded in defence of the 


rticuldrly uſed for the quota or proportion FD 


$7 1 or an increaſe of the quanti 


counts, or- 
not to be averred) con- 


Ave. 


tenant in tall, is averred, &c.—An A nei as ine 
the matter as 2 form thereof, 
AVERNI *, the antient naturaliſts, certain lakes, gr 
toes, and Fong „which infect the air with wee 
ſteams or evan) called alſo mephites, oY 
The word is. Latin; formed of che Greek privative a 
bird; as inimaring ha birds could 20 l over den. 
| dropped down d Avernus, q. d. aornus, locus fine Ale 
Averni are ſaid to be frequent in Hungary, on account of the 
- .. abundance of mines therein, 
The grotta del Cani, in Italy, is a Farzous ore. dee Ghor. 
TA, and EXHALATION. . 


10 


the moſt celebrated Avernus was, a lake near Bi, in 
ampania, by the modern Italians called Lago di Triperguly, 
Ohe — it emitted are repreſented by the r 
being of ſo malignant a nature, that birds could not 
over it, but ſunk down dead; which ſome later write, 
have choſen to attribute to this, "that. the ſulphurous efflyi, 
| — not being of conſiſtence Tin Ons the birds, | they 
opped by their on weight, $ circumſtance, joi 
with the great depth of the lake, occalioned the 40 9 
0 take it for the gate or entrance of hell; and Accordin | 
Virgil makes Aneas deſcend this way to the Inferi . — 1 
biũs Sequeſter ſays, there is no bottom to be found of i; 
pp altitudinis, cujus ima pars apprehend: non poteft, See 
I 
5 * Next. to the Balz, ſays strabo, lies ihe, Lucrine bay; and 
Within it the lake Averazs. It was here the antients believed 
that Homer had deſcribed Ulyſſes as converſing with the 
_ dead, and conſultin 4 eſias's ghoſt : for here they ſaid wu 
ce Ge ſacred to es, which Ulyſſes came and con- 
ſulted concerning his 1 return. The Avernus is 2 deep dark. 
tome lake, with a narrow entry from the outer bay: it is ſur. 
rounded with banks, that hang threatening over it, aud 
'1s only acceffible by the narrow paſſage, through which you 
| fail in, Theſe banks were antiently quite overgrown with a 
2h wild wood, impenetrable by a human foot. Its gloomy ſhade 
- impreſſed an awful ſuperſtition upon the minds of the he. 
| — whence it, was reputed A OE Cimmerians, 
who dwelt in perpetual night. 
+, Whoever failed hither, firſt did ſacrikce; and endeavoured t6 
propitiate the infernal powers, with the affiſtance of ſone 
prieſts who attendell upon the place, and directed the myſic 
ormance. Within, a fountain of pure water broke ou 
- _ Juſt over the ſea; but no creature ever taſted of it; believingit 
to be a vein of the river Styx: ' ſomewhere near this fountain 
was the oracle; and the hot waters, frequent ih theſe pars, 
made them think they were branches of the burning Phlege- 
thon. rpg into the Life, &c. of H:mer; fee. in. + 
5 Average-pery, - money contributed to- 
Wards the king's averages; of mohey given to be freed there 
of. See AVERAGE. 
AVERRUNCATION; in agriculture, the act of cutting 
or lopping off the fuperiuous branches of trees. de 
PRUNN WS. 
[AVERRUNCTI *, in antiquity, an order of 4. ewe the 
* whoſe peculiar office was to wr dangers ind 
evils 


T7" LE 
— 


- . 0 
Jag 


* The Greeks called this 18805 of olds, 1 or art. 
TOUT and their feaſt a7070pum:: ſometimes, &707 po7aun, 
Tue E s had alſo their dii averrunci, or apotropei, 
who welt · pictured in a menating poſture, and ſometimes 
with whips in their hands. —Iſis was a divinity of this kind; 
5 is ſhewn by Kircher. See Oadip. Eyypt, T. III. p 


A0 *, abhotrence, diſlike. See AnTIPATHY. | 
Ihe word is compounded of a, from; and wertere, to turn. 
AVERY, a placewhere oats, or provender, are kept for the kings 
horſes. AvERIA. © 
AUGES, in aſtronomy, two points in a planet's orbit, otherdile 
called oft. See Apsis. 
One of the auges is pafticularly denominated the apbgee, the 
other perigee, ; 
| AUG Ne AvemenTUn, i in the Greek grammar, an ac- 
cident of certain tenſes; being either the prefixing of 2 
of the initial vowels. 
There are two kinds of augments. —Temporale,” or of a lin: 
when a ſhort vowel is changed into along one; or a diphthong 


into another longer one: thus Lens y reaſon the time of Y 
its pronunciation is now! ge of an 
Augmentum fyllabicum,” or of a 7 is when a letter, vis ey bor 
4, is added at the beginning c the word 4 ſo that the un ugn of 
ber of ſyllables is increaſed. ould be 
Pet in mathematics. See FLozoNs, and. Me- r advii 


MENTS. 
AUGMENTATION, TY in a general ſenſe, the act of 

augmenting; that is, of adding or joining ſomething to 47 
other, to render it larger, or more conſiderable. 

The governors of the bounty of queen Anne, for the ab 
"mentation of the maintenance 2 the poor clergy, by virtue of the 
ſeveral 4 of parliament, made for that purpoſe, are im- 
powered. to augment all livings not exceeding 504. per ® 2” 


boc paratus eft verificare. * 
dar AVERMENT is, when the + lie of tent afor life, or N 


num: and the number of livings OY 25 been cem 
fied to be * of eme, 10 71 


ö 


a 0 
” ' | - 
, | 7 
1 0 N * x. - 
* , a E 
. * | | £ , 
4 


I zvines not exceeding 101. per annum, which 
2077 Oo augmented (with \ bounty alone) 
ſix times each, purſuant to the preſent rules 
of the governors, which will make 6426 aug- 
ions. 

67 B above fol. and not exceeding 20 J. 
14% der amum may be 1 ** four times 
Lech, wbich will make 5868 auginentations 
1126 Livings above 20 I. and not exceeding 30 l. per 
annum may be augmented three times each, 
which will make 3378 augmentations, _ 


| 
| 


7 


10 :vings above 30 l. and not exceeding 40 l. per _ 
A * may be augmented twice — which . 2098 
will make 2098 augmentations, . 

884 Livings above 40 4. and not exceeding 50 l. per; 
annum, may be each once augmented, which & 884 
will make 884 augrnentations, 

5597 Total number of augmentations, which muſt 
de made (by the bounty alone) before the liv- | 18654 
ings already certified will exceed 50 J. per / 
Computing the clear amount of the bounty to make 55 aug- 


mentations yea ily, it will be 339 years, from the year 1714. 


(wvrhich was the firſt yur in which any livings were augment- 
ed) before all the ſm 


all livings already certified can exceed 

Fo l. per annum: and if it be computed, that one half of 
uch augmentations may be made in conjunction with other 
benefactors (which is very improbable) it will require 226 


years before all the livings already certified will exceed 50 J. 


%% TR Ton ny 5 
AUGMENTATION is alſo uſed for the augment, i. e. for the ad- 
ditament, or the thing added. . Such a miniſter petitioned 
the king for an augmentation of ſalary, wages, Sc. 
Court of AUGMENTATION of the lingo revenut, is the name of 
a court. erected under Henry VIII. in 1536. to the end the 
king might be juſtly dealt with, touching the profit of ſuch 


of parliament the ſame. year, —This court was diſſolved under 
queen Mary, by the parliament held the firſt year of her reign ; 
but the office of augmentation remains to this day, in which 
are many valuable record: _ | 
The court took its name hence, that the revenues of the 
crown were thought to be much augmented by the ſuppreſſion 
of the ſaid houſes; many of which the king reſerved to the 
crown. | OL 
AUGMENTATIONS, in heraldry, are additional charges to a 
coatearmour frequently given as particular marks of honour, 
and generally borne, either on an eſcutcheon, or a canton.— 
_ are the arms of Ulſter, borne: by all the baronets of 
England. | e 1 
AUGRE, or AwGRkE, a carpenter's and joiner's inſtrument, 
krving to bore large, round holes. | . 
The avgre conſiſts of a wooden handle, and an iron blade, 
terminated at bottom with a 
77 En 2 1 L 
BURG Confeſſith. See AucusTAN. of ji. 
UR“, in antiquity; a miniſter of religion among the 
Romans, appointed to take duguries or preſages concerning 
futurity from birds, beaſts, and the appearances of the hea- 
Vens, 9 | | ep | 
The word is by ſome derived from avis, bird, and garritus, 


gurs is ſuppoſed to have been to obſerve, and take indications 
from, the noiſe, calling, ſinging, chirping, and chatterin 

of birds. Agreeably to which, azgur is common Ei 

ſtinguiſhed from er. as the latter was ſuppoſed em — 

in obſerving the flight of birds. See Aus PE. — Pezron 

derives it from the Celtic au, liver, and gur, man; ſo 

that according to him an angur was properly a perſon who 


e inſpected the entrails, and divined by means of the liver. 

| : wn principle, azgur would have been the ſame with 
xc aruſpex. e | ee 

1 The augurs made a college or community, which at firſt con- 
| lited of three perſons (one for each tribe; ) then of four 
„5 ben Servius Tullius increaſed the tribes to that number ;) 
ng then of nine (four of them patricians, and five plebeians) : 
of laſtly, Sylla made the number fifteen. Cato was of the col- 

r rs dt 07 at ae SHR Eh 
7A They bore an augural ſtaff, or wand, called lituns, as the 


_ of their office and authority, No affair of moment 
wuld be reſolved on, without firſt conſulting them; and 
their advice, be it what it would, was, by a decree of the ſe- 
due ie to be exactly and religiouſly obſerved, _ 
me will have augurs to have differed from auſpices, and 
"*gury from auſpicy, in that the former was in ſtrictneſs 
Nd to the chirping of birds, and the latter ts their 
: a feeding, Ec. — But this is a cen oe dg 
GURY, Abourtum, the diſcipline of the atigurs, or the 
Matice of conſulting the gods, and learning their will, 'by 
den tinds H 11 | 
obſervation of auguries is very antient, as having been 


religious houſes, and their lands, as were given him by act 


ſteel bit. Vid Mori Meth. | e ee 
x. -— JAUGUSTALES, or Sodzles AvcvsTALES, or Flamines 


chatteripg ; on which footing, the original office of the 22 


por %; » . 
YG 


1110 ſack, in Egypt, was that uſed by Joſeph to take aug 
ries by. 
Aboviy. in its more general ſignification, compriſes all the 
different kinds of divination ; which Varro diſtinguiſhes into 
- four ſpecies of augury, according to the four Alements.—Py- 
romaney, or augury by the fire; aeromancy, or augu, by 
the air; hydromancy, or augury by the water; and geoman- = 
Jy. ew obs oO pagan co 
he particular branches are, aleforomancy, anthropomancy, 
_ belomancy,  catoptromancy, cupibmaney, gaftromancy, geomancy, 
aruſpicina, libanomancy, lecanomancy, necromancy, Kec. See 
each deſcribed under its proper article. 5 
AUGUST, AvocusTvs, in a general ſenſe, ſomething ma- 
jeſtic, venerable, or ſacred. wines | | 18 
he title Auguſtus was firſt given by the Röman Tenate to 
Octavius, after his being confirmed by them in the ſovereign 
power. —It was conceived as expreſſing ſomething divine, or 
elevated above the pitch of mankind, being derived from the 
verb, augeo, I grow, ihcteaſe, tanquam ſupra humanam ſor- 
tem auttus, 2 c Fo, ad. 11 OY 
The ſucceſſors of Oftavius-aſſumed the ſame quality; ſo that 
thenceforward emperor and Augu/tus were the ſame thing; 
they became ſynonymous terms. See EMPEROR. . 
The preſumptive heir of the empire, or he who was de- 
ſtined to ſucceed to the dignity, was firſt created Cæſar; 
which was a ſtep neceſſary to arrive at that of Auguſtus or em- 
peror.— Vet F. Pagi maintains the reyerſe; viz. that it was 
88 to be Auguſtus, previouſly to the being Cæſar. See 
SAR. 1 er 5 
M. Flechier obſerves, that the emperor Valentinian pro- 
claimed his brother Valens Auguſtus; without firſt declare- 
ing him Cæſar: which had never been practiſed before.— 
It is added, that Marcus Aurelius, upon his ſucceeding to 
Antoninus, immediately created L. Verus both Cæſar and 
Auguſtus. This was the firſt time the Romans had known 
two Auguſti at once; for which reaſon the year, when it was 
done, viz. 161: was marked in the Faſti with the conful- 
ate of the two Augu/ti, It was a furprifing ſpectacle to 
the people of Rome, to ſee themſelves governed by two ſo- 
vr after ſo much blood ſpilt for the choice of a ſingle 
The empreſſes alſo took the quality of Augy//e 3 and even 
ſome ladies of the imperial family, who had never been wives 
of emperors, but others or daughters. 
On medals and coins, ſome of the antient kings of Franes ate 
alſo found with the appellation Auguſti; particularly Childe- 
bert, Clothaire, and Clovis :' add, that the wife of this laſt 
Chrotechilda, is alſo called by Hetric, in his book of the 
miracles of St. Germain, indifferently, either Augy/ia, or 
queen.” : 1 e ©, LHRH 3 | 
he Hiftoria Abbus rx is the hiſtory of the Roman emperors 
from the time of Adrian to Carinus, that is, from the year 
of our Lord 157. to 284. compoſed by fix Latin writers; Al. 
Spartianus, Julius Capitolinus, El. Lampridius; Vulcatius 
Gallicanus Trebellius Pollio, and Flavius Vopiſcus. Vid. 
Fabric. Bibl. Lat. c. 6. „„ 


4 


AUGUSTALES, were the prieſts of Auguſtus, appointed 
after the deification of that emperor by Tiberius, to perform. 
the ſervice of the new god. | „„ dg 
AUGUSTALIA, in antiquity, a feaſt inſtituted in honour of 
the emperor Auguſtus. ee LN 5 n 74 
This feſtival was firſt eſtabliſhed in the year of Rome 835. 
op. ee hay e e his wars, and fene | 
the affairs of Sicily, Greece, Aſia, Syria, and the Parthians; 
— The day whereon he made his entry into Rome, being the 
4th of the ides of October, was appointed to be kept a feaſt j 
and was called Auguftalis, © 
AUGUSTALIA was alſo a name given to the 1 17 celebrated 
83 of the ſame prince, on the 4th: of the ides of 
AUGUSTALIS; or Prafidus AucusrALIs, a Ro- 
man magiſtrate, who was appointed to govern Egypt, 
with u power much like that of a proconſul in other pro- 
Auguſtus, or Auguſta, 


vinces. 
AUGUsSTAN Ara, See AcrI Ax. 


6 


AUGUSTAN, relating to 


Jenoos 6 celebrated confalion of ith, - 


AUGUSTAN- Conf | 
uther, and other antient - reformers, and 


drawn up by 
diet of Auguſta or Augſbutgz in the name of the evatigelic 
AU GUSTIN 8, or AUGUsTINIANs, an order of reli- 
i thus called from St. Auguſtine, ' whoſe- rule they 


ious 3 
— | ulaly alſo called Auſtin friers, were oti- 
The Auguſtins, populatly alſo called Auſtin friers, were ori- 
ginally — 5 pope Alexander IV. firſt eongregu 
into one body, under their general-Lanfranc; in 1256. 
The Auguſtins are clothed in black, and make one of che four 
ener wenden ien ee e 
From theſe aroſe a reform, under the denomination of bare= 
foot Auguſtins, or Minorites, or friert mina. 
here are alſo canons regulat of St. Auguſtine," who ate 


. 


Ftidited-by Moſes in Leviticus, The cup put in Benja- | 


. 


preſented in 1530. to the emperot Charles V. at he 


——— 
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- fen ur alſo Augy/tines, or nuns and canoneſſes, Who ob- 


8 8 fine golden 


- 5 9.35 or ALNAGER.. nen 3 


N 8 without putting it into the 


AUR 


ſz N VE? are known under he denomination cf, religins 


"Genevieve z, that abbey being the | chief of che order. See 
ENEVIEVE.. ... 


| Terve the rules of St. Auguſtine, _. | 
he A N of ( is 4 bele- 
flebrated treatiſe of that auth 5 Fn th of Ypres, in- 
.. fituled, : Cornelis. fi anfenii, Epiſc Auguſtinus, in 


three volum o, printed. ge Ms in e the firſt 
© tome De hoe a diſc urſe inf! Pelagiat ; and 


ate of innocence; fall of na- 
| treatifes were 


-NEUF, ot Aebi rtv, See | 


$ 7 bs * The'word is formed of the Latin avis, bird. | 


 AVIGNON=Ber#y; called alſo French Berry, — . 


| — II authors called /yerum; growing plentifullynear 
, and in other parts of France. - ++ 
| The day b fomewhar leſs than a pea ;. ei green, 
towards a and it is of an aſtringent and 
ditter taſte.— It is muc 
low colour with it; and by the painters, who alſo make a 
low of it. 
AVISO 2 — piece of intelligence, or advertiſement, to 
5 - "newly ſome event, or int warty" of Krowiegs, 5: 


* Thowond.is alan, axvſe;, and ar aſd in mute of 5 


AI. See the article; Aw. 28 9 

AULA, in our antient law- books, Genifies,; a court baron. 
n tenta quarto yo * 
Aula ccelgſæ is ſometimes. uſed for what we now call navi 

ecelgſæ. Ste Navsßz. 

AU IC, Aurica, an act ich a young 1 in 
ſome 2 univerſities, pen the admiffion of ; a new doctor 


of divi 
eis ſocalled from the Latin, aula, a hall; it being i in the 
hall of the univerſity, that this act is uſually held. 
be perſon who preſides at the e is the fame that]; 
is to take the doctor's cap. 
AvLIGy AvLievs, is alſo an appellation, given. pk . . 
cCers of the emperor, who compoſe a ſuperior court or coun- 
cil, which has an univerſal juriſdiction, and without appeal, 
over all the ſubjects of che empire, in all proceſſes entered 


1 The * is eſtabliſhed by the 3 8 nomi- 


nates the officers ; but the elector of Mentz has n | 


vice-—thancellor, pre the eledick of Mentz, and of 
eighteen aſſeſſors, or 18, nine whereaf are Prote- | 
ſtants, and nine Nomads, 


They are divided into two benches, one * is taken up 

* by nobles, and the other by lawyers. —They hold their aſſem- 
bly in the preſence of the emperor ; and for that reaſon, are 
Called juſtitium imperatoris, the emperor's juſtice: and aulic 
| council, becauſe theirs follows the emperor's court, aula, and 
Wn its reſidence in the place where he is. This court claſhes 

2 little with the imperial chamber of Spires; in that they are 


| preventive of each other; it not being allowed: to remove any | The word aureolas in its original, ſoiled a jewel which 


cauſe from the one to the other. 


Nor can the emperor himſelf hinder c or fubend the deciſions N 
_ of either court; much leſs call any cauſe before himſelf, which | 
has once been before them; without the conſent of the ſtates | 

of the empire. Let, in ſome cuſes, the ſame council forbears | 
any. peremptory concluſion, without the emperor's | 
decrees. thus, Fiat votum ad Ceja-| | 


participation j and only 
rem; that is, Make a report hereof to the emperor in his 


 AULO, a, a Grecian long meaſure. See Maasunz. 
AUMONE, or ALMs. . See the article AL M Ms. | 


Tenure.in AUMONE is where lands are 1 5 
or church, that mann {aid for che good. of the | 


donor's ſoul. 


 AUMONIER, or ALMonss. Hes ALMONER: 


AUNGE boMiight, quaſi; Hondfal-H eight, en 2B kind | 


of balance, conſiſting of ſcales hanging on hooks faſt- 
ened at each end of a beam or „ queen] 
lifts up on bis hand or - fore- „ and ſo diſcovers the 
equality or; Aliflaronee deten the 0 and; the thing 


F TEN — xp chore 3 i in theſs — "og they 
2 and the even dallance 


lone 
: 1 to 100 


The wand ia fl uſed. in fowe parts of 


partment kept for the keeping, feed- ; 


Ladd by che dyers, who ſtain a yel- | 


We ia , council, de elt cout or chamber, 2 


AUNCESTOR — ſje of "Mort — See ae 
| AUNCESTREL Hem. dee the article HoMacs.- 


AUNCIENT Demain. See ANTIENT :Demain, 
1 AVOCATORIA, a mandate of the emperor of German 


AU RA“, among phyſiologi 


A UR 


818E. 


directed to ſome prince or ſubject of the empire, elbe 


« 
unlawful proceedings in = cauſe brought by way of appeal * 
before him. 5 
AVOIDANCE, in They, has two dender the ay whey 0 
a benefice becomes void of an incumbent; the other, when t 
a bo ſay in pleadin 2 in chancery, confeſſed or -aveided, tr,. 7 
verſed or denied, See VoiDANCE; d 
AVOIRDUPOIS, or AVERDUPOIS Weights A kind of weight 2 
uſed in England; the pound whereof contains Hxteenſounce al 
See WEIGHT, © H 
The proportion of 2 pound avoirdupois to a pound troy, is 25 AU 
17 to 14. ro 
Al the ha and coarſer commodities a are weighed by aber. It 
2 weight ; 3 As enter FRO wool, lead, hops, pr 
th 
Bae who live not in corporation-towns, are to make their 1. 
bread by gvoirdupois weight; thoſe in corporations by try to 
weight, —The apothecaries buy their drugs by avoirdupois, but WI 
ſell their medicines by troy. * in 
AVOWEE, Apvocarus: See Abvowzx, and Aoro AU 
CATE: - AUR 
Phe ewas is be to whom dhe 1 right t of advowſon of any AUR 
church belongs, ſo that he may preſent thereto in his on Av 
name: he is thus called by way of diſtinction from thoſe who Th 
- ſometimes preſent in another man's name, as a guardian, who heat 
. - preſents in the name of his ward; as alſo from thoſe wh, A 
only have the lands whereto an advowſon belongs for term oY 
life or years, by intruſion, or — AURI 
| AVOW Y, in law, is. where one takes a diftreſs for rent, ne 
or other thing; and the other ſues repleuin. In which calc —_ 
the taker ſhal juſtify, in his plea, for what cauſe he took it; hel 
and if he took it in his own right, he is to ſhew it, and fo awy aan 
che taking; which is called his avowry. If he took it in the 2th 
right of another, when he has ſhewed the cauſe, he is to make — 
conuſance of the ta as being a bailiff or ſervant to lin — 
in whoſe right he did it. * 
|AU-PIS-ALFER, a' French phraſe, fometimes uſed * 25 


Engliſh writers, ſignifying, at the worff. 
ſts, an airy exhalation or Vapour Na 


er Maroon; and — by | 
we word is Latin, derived 'from the Greek. auge, gents bre © 
AURATUS Equer. See Essl.. e 
AUREA — in pharmacy, a kind of opiate, or an- g = 
- tidote, which was in great fame among the antient writer) 
compoſed of a great number of ingredients. 
It is called aurea, from the gold (aurum) which enters i 
. compoſition ; and Alexandria, as having been firſt invented BT the pr, 
by a phyſician named Alexander.—lt is reputed a good pr: Azainſt th 
' ſervative againſt the colic and apople 7. 
a] AURELIA, a term uſed by natural hiſtorians 3 dabſeg. F 
apparent change of the eruca ot, of an es | 
- infos 8 ee F South of t 
Aurelia is the ſame with what other writers call chryals; N be 
: ſome nympha. See Supplement, article CHRYSALIs. we 
| AUREOLA, the crown of glory, given by painters and f- Miadle hs 


heathens, who uſed to ones the heads of their deitis 
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victory which they have obtained. 


tuaries, to ſaints, martyrs, and confeſlors ; : ASA mark of the 
F; Siamond ſays, the cuſtom hereof was Sag fram the 


with ſuch rays. 


was propoſed as the prize of a diſpute ; and was given 35 de <3 
reward of victory. wſeg. in t 
Among the Romiſh ſchool-divines, aureola is ſuppoſed to bed, "y 
ſpecial reward beſtowed on martyrs, for the victory they buen © 2 
obtained over the powers of the world ; virgins over * : = ol 
temptations of the Leh; and doctors over the iner and wt, 
ſeductions of the devil. 2 
AUREUS *, the Roman 2old coin, equivalent to 25 denim. 1" 
F * . Suet, in Oth. c. 4+ Tack Fit. 1 I, «wn i the neck 
7 9 | 
In m 8 age writers, it in alſo c: called fl ered. in th 
or ſolidus aureus. Vid. Scalig. de Re Nom. p- 52. Beveri | 0 
e oth in 1 
The aureus, according to Arbuthnot, y weigh the king. 
double the denarius: on. which young g, it muſt have bes eg. in th 
| worth, according to the firft proportion of Onan me th of ewe 
tioned by Pliny, Th. 4s. 3d. 11 . — Accordin ter one 
proportion that now obtains among _ 0 * 9 "Fi | 35. 
J. 33. c. 3-—Arbuth, Tab. 25.—Aynſworth, 3 mil one c 
| the aurei (denarii) of the higher empire . e five fe be wig 
14 EE and e the lower empire, little more ui 00 
AURICHALCUNL. among modern writers, denotes à f 5 
| tous metal, popularly \ ed bra - See BRASS. Fr 
The 1 is a mixture pper and calamine-f 
7 2 tog = very ee . in furnaces . I. No 
en 1 en * 


AURICLE „ AURICULA, in anatomy, the external ear; or 


that part of the ear which is prominent from the head. 
„ Thewordisa dimigutive of auris, ear; g. d. little ear. 


warts thereof, their names, Oc. ſee Ear. 
AURICLE is ; 3 
* ſcular caps, covering the two ventricles there 
* ae from the reſemblance they bear to the ex- 
» 7 N 4 

ternal ear. 5 2 
regularly, like the heart, only in an inverted or- 
The) dr fytole beading to the diaſtole of the heart, 


HEART. 


AURICULA Jude, or Few's car, a kind of fungus, or muſh- 


room, ſomewhat reſembling, in figure, a human ear. 


ink, given occaſion to the name. ; 3 
| es Ln ſteeped in water, and applied to the eyes, is ſaid 


ing of the _M_ Er 2 L 4 
URICUL Vearium. Js LVEARIUM. 
ND URICULAM 8 See the article 1 RETRAHENS. 


AURICULAR, ſomething that relates to the ears. See EAR, 


AURICULARIS. 


Thus we ſay, an auricular witneſs, auritus te/its, a witneſs by | 
| 


hearſay. So, 


ConFESSION. 


diſtempers of the ear. ER ed 
AURICULARIS Abductor. See the article ABDUCTOR. 


the Greeks ©7:T1s, becauſe uſed in picking the ear. 


in the northern hemiſphere : whoſe ſtars, in Ptolemy's cata- 
logue, are 143 in Tycho's, 23; in Hevelius's, 40; in the 
Britannic catalogue, 68 : the longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, 
Sc. whereof are as follow: 


"Greats 2 itud.] Latitude 
. Names and * of = 5 Longitud a I E 
: i | © bs a 
le Preced. over the north. foot 111 22 20014 52 3516 
Mid. and ſouth. over the foot 11 49 45114 01 4816 
| In the heel of the north. foot9 12 19 33110 24 5314 
ay Laſt of three over the foot 13 18 44|'5 04 05 
ew . | 13 41 4816 32 2416 
5˙ r 
$ Its Es 13 44 35 16 48 05 6 
nel ln the preced. cubit | 14 31 0920 54 234 
pre. Aeainſt the hand, preced. Hœdus 14 18 57118 10 106 
2 | 106 20 0328 33 2916 
pr obſeg. Hœdus 15 06 52118 15 154 
! 10. *_ „„ 
cs vouth of three in the loins 16 15 17]15 23 185 
/als; Wi: | 17 32 33023 15 0716 
' bright one of the fore-ſhoulder, Capella 17 31 41/22 51 47/1 
| 106 11 20] 9 34 1316 
i ſta· Mi 2 ' 
* iddle one in the loins 17 28 54/16 58 395 
Is | (ag | 
| N . F South 16 49 17]10 13 206 
or ap r. aaa 16 53 J 35 44/7 
eve Ax Fm. reced. 17 07 1310 48 097 
| DO ws Subſeq. 17 15 18010 46 0316 
Which North. of three in the loins 18 10.58]18.34 246 
as the 20. thy STE 1 b 
| uſeq. in the hip 18 1 494 07 315 
1 | . 1 39. eln 
bright one in the ſouth. foot 18 13 56] 5 21 34 
i the fore-thigh 18 53 40011 10 50 


la the fore knee „ eee 
25. Vi | 

2 bis | 221 02 46| 7 os 27 
hes; Taurl 116th | 21 06 - : 29 23 
e neck r 213z3 ©9 56126 22 40 
E 4 . 23 26 1016 04 34 
"red, in the hind- am 23 30 '5 15 43 49 


| 0. 
Orth in 3 head 


24 50 04032 13 30 
the bind-thigh - 23 50 36/13 50 33 
ſeq. in the hind- arm | 23 57 35115: 41:06 
wth of two in the head 25 36 2230 49 00 


iter one in the hind-ſhoulder © 25 35 32 — 28 20 
35 | wy ie 
[leſſer one contiguous to that 25 40 12 22 27 52 
VJ 
be vriſt of the binder hand 


25 36 42 13 44 19 
26 19 09 19 31 48 
5 26 40 07 19 11 14 
40. 15 * hae of | 


* 2 , : 3 
Ll, No 15. CHAMB, 


For the ſtructure and variety of the Auricle, with the ſeveral 
alſo applied to two appendages of the heart ; 


2. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 12. lit. d. See 
— 22 their ſtructure and office under the article 


s on old elder- trees, which is the tree whereon, it is 
dae by ſome, Judas hanged himſelf; which has, as they] 


to free them of inflammations: but its chief uſe is gargle- 
wiſe in decoctions, againſt inflammations of the throat, or ſwell- 


AURICULAR Confeſſion is that made in the ear, privately, See 


AbxIcuLAR Medicines are ſuch as are ſuited to the cure of the 


The finger next the little finger is alſo called Auricularis, by 


AURIGA, in aſtronomy, the waggoner; a conſtellation of ſtars 


"Ow. ao. hb +ww ow O&AN GO 0A wud 


x WI + * 


... 


TJAuRORA 


Inform, under the hind- knee 


Inform. behind Auriga towards Ge- g 


| 


AUR 


Names and fituatiou of the © Longitud. Latitude 


ftars. 


| 8 North. 
Inform, following the eaſtern arm 


. 
127 0 0415 00 59 
27 48 4325 15 32 
28 59 0222 59 32 
29 06 51]22 56 34 
29 02 42| 6 04 47 


29 27 23130 03 05 
S © 12 4025 54 20 
117 $2123 20 54 

1 52 188 7 Og 30 

3 27 46] 4 46 30 


| eg | 


Al. of Gemini 22d. 
50. 
3 20 2319 16 34 
3 26 4516 10 35 
3 26 27 16 40 44 
4 06 16 5 47 05 
4 24 39] 5 04 50 


WW 


A1. of Gemini 2 5th 
of Gemini 27th 
Lt 


= ON 


3 55 2121 21 22 

; 4.22 35125 [40:10 

_ | W 4 40 4720 27 01 
ö 85 38 3518 40 08 
21 56015 52 47 


26 15]15 28 07 
35 28015 31 22 
| 37 03 22 og 30 
7 40 23115 11 33 
1 10 03 39116 43 40 
11 06 34/18 26 35 

12 30 0214 28 11 

12 20 53118 24 21 


A©Ow> mn. On 


60. 


mini, and the hither feet of Urſa 
major ed 


nn i WV. 
, naw 


— 


MEN T. 

AUR IS, an ear. See the article Ear, | 

Abſciſſio A u Riu, cutting off the ears, was a puniſhment in- 
flicted, by the Saxon laws, on thoſe who robbed churches ; 

and, afterwards, on every thief ; and, at length, on divers 
other criminals. 8 3 


JAurs Elevator. ] ELEVATOR. 
AvuRis Externus. (|. _ » 1 3 EXTERNUS, 
AvuRIs Obliquus, See the article * OBL1qQuvus. 
AURIs Tinnitus. TinniTus. © 


AURISCALPIUM®, an inftrument wherewith to pick and 


operations relating to diſorders of that part. 


I ſcratch, or pick. | 
AURORA“, the morning twilight; or that faint light which 
degrees of the horizon. 


ente ſole aer aureſcit. 


The poets have perſonified, and even made it a goddefs ; re- 
PR her with a chariot, roſy fingers, &c. .  -” 
Borealis, or AURORA Septentrionalis, the northern 
dawn, or light, is an extraordinary meteor, or luminous ap- 
pearance, ſhewing itſelf in the night-time, in the northern 
art of the heavens. See Me TEoR. ee 


out frequent coruſcations of pale light, which ſeem to riſe from 


| oy velocity, up to the zenith. | | | 
Aurora borealis appears almoſt always in form of an arch; 
chiefly in the ſpring and autumn; after a dry year.—The 
arch is partly bright, partly dark; but generally tranſparent. 
Sometimes it produces an iris. M. Godin judges, that moſt 
of the extraordinary meteors and appearances in the ſkies, re- 
| lated as prodigies by hiſtorians, e. gr. battles, and the like, 
may be probably enough reduced to the claſs of Auroræ borea- 


les. Vid. Hi. Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1726. p. 405. cas 


This kind of meteor never appears near the equator, and was 


ſo rare in England, that none are recorded in our annals firice 


that remarkable one, November 14. 1574. till the ſurpriſing 
Aurora borealis, March 6. 1716. which appeared for three 
nights ſucceſſively, but by far more ſtrongly on the firſt.— 


Indeed, in the years 1707. and 1708. five ſmall ones were ob- 


ſerved in little more than eighteen months. 
Hence it ſhould ſeem, that the air, or earth, or both, are not 
at all times diſpoſed to produce this phænomenon: for though 

it is poſſible it may happen in the day-time, in bright moon- 

ſhine, or in cloudy weather, and ſo paſs unobſerved ;\ 


that it ſhould appear ſo frequent at ſome times, and fo ſeldom. 
at others, cannot well this way be accounted for. — That in 


March 1916, was viſible to the weſt of Ireland; and the confines 
of Ruſſia, and to the eaſt of Poland; extending at leaſt near 
300 of longitude, and 500 in latitude ; that is, over almoſt 


n 
1Yy 


*u32J]A 


wn 


AURIPIGMENTUM, called alſo orpiment. See Onvr- 


cleanſe the ear from wax; and ſerving alſo for ſome other 


The word is compounded of the Latin ain ear ; and ſcalpo, 


begins to appear in a morning, when the ſun is within eighteen 


0 Nicod. derives the word from aureſes; of aurum, quia ab ori- 


t is uſually of a rediſh colour, inclining to yellow, and ſends 


the horizon in a pyramidal undulating form, and ſhaot, with | 


all 
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it exhibited the like wondrous appearan 


5 ion being pro 
ſubtile matter, 


\. 


| per parts of our air, on this ſide the limits where univerſal 


—— 


_ thunder. It conſiſts of gold diſſolved in aqua regia, and pre- 


_ 1 B 
: Aas effed is commonly ſaid to be principally downwards; in 
oppoſition to gunpowder, which is chiefly upwards : but this 


Avny 


f ++ 


_ grinding, mixing, and then ſetting them three hours in a ſand- 


I is recommended in moſt chronical and nervous caſes; and 
OY convulſions of children. its doſe.is from 4 gr. to 


Aunum potabile, potable gold, is a compoſition made of gold, 
by reducing it, without any corroſive, into a kind of gluten, 
or ſubſtance like honey, of the colour of blood; which being 
ſteeped in ſpirit of wine, gives it a ruby colour, and makes 
what is called tincture of got. 310 
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A modern ph 


Freſs into one anqther; but that every menſtruum or diſſolvent 


2 


. 
2 


1 


monaſteries, to hear the monks read and ſing, who 
dem how to perform, before they were admitted to, read or 
is 5 | . 10 <3 SEE 


of the carth, and which, entering into it nearer the ſouthern 


Ar it 
Boreal. Suite 


Ef 


2: %%. See alſo Zopracarl LIOEHTr. ; 
ADK 


vo extracted from gold, agreeable to an axiom that he lays 
wn, 


well opened and ſubtilized, might produce a reſin, and a fire 
#7 that would augment the blood: but this is a wild ſort of ar- 


n M A M 
Avnzum Reging. See the article Qp RN Gl. 
AUSCUL HARE, in antient cuſtoms.—In 22 of 
. prayers with a graceful tone, or accent, make ſome impreftion| 
: on the hearers ; ther . 


e . 
all the north of. Europe; and in all places at the ſame time, | 


A ſufficient number of 6bſervations have not yet been made, 
the curious, to enable them to affign the cauſe of this 
omehon, with any certainty.— Dr. Halley, however, 
ines the veatery vapours, or effluvia, rarified exceedingly 
A fite, and tinged with ſulphurous ſteams, 
which naturaliſts ſuppoſe to be. the cauſe of earthquakes, 
may alſo be the 2. of this appearance: or, that it is pro- 
duced by a kind of ſubtile matter, freely pervading the pores 


ces. 


ſes out again, with ſome force, into the æther at the 
Jiſtance from the northern; the obliquity of its dire- 
ioned to its diſtance from the pole, 
becoming ſome way or other more denſe, or 
having its velocity increaſed, may be capable of producing a 
of light, after the manner of effluvia from electric 
bodies, which, by a ſtrong and quick friction, emit light in the 
dark: to which ſort of light this ſeems to have a great affinity. 
Phil. Tranſ. No 347. j 20 
M. De Macran, in an expreſs treatiſe on the aurora borealis, 
publiſhed in 173r. affigns its cauſe to be the zodiacal light; 
which, according to him, is no other than the ſun's atmo- 
ſphere: which happening, on ſome occaſions, to meet the up. 


: 


avity begins to act more forcibly towards the earth than to- 
oh the ſun; falls into our atmoſphere, to a greater or leſs 


depth, as its ſpeciſic gravity is greater or leſs, compared to the 


it paſſes through. Vid. Tra&. Phy/. & Hit. del. Aurore 
N TSS. del Acad. R. des Scienc. ann. 1731. p. 


JM, in natural hiſtory, denotes gold. See Gol p. 
The word is chiefly uſed among us as applied to certain chy- 
ical preparations, whereof gold is the baſis, or principal in- 


| gre ient.—Such are the Aurum potabile, Aurum fulminans,| 
Anus fulminans 8 2 preparation of gold; thus called, be- 


cauſe when caſt in the fire, it produces à violent noiſe, like 
ipitated by oil of tartar per deliquium, or volatile ſpirit of 


fal armoniac. 'The powder being waſhed in warm water, and 
dried to the conſiſtence of a paſte, is afterwards formed into 


little grains of che bigneſs of hemp-ſeed. - , © 
It is inflammable, not only by fire, but alſo. by a gentle 
warmth ; and gives a report much louder than that of gun- 


« 4 


rather ſeems a vulgar error. 


A ſcruple of this powder acts more-forcibly than half a pound 
of gunpowder: a 


pan —þ is ſaid to conſume even. to the very laſt atom. 
moſuicum, or muficum, a preparation in pharmacy; 
4hus ealled-from its golden colour and appearance. It is made 
of mercury, tin, ſal armoniac, and flowers of ſulphur; by 


at. The dirty ſublimate being taken off, the Aurum moſai- 
cum is found at the bottom of 1 = of 85 


"I" 
« * 


An ounce of this tincture, mixed with ſixteen ounces of an- 

er liquor, is called Aurum potabile; and, is faid to be a ſo- 
vereign remedy againſt ſeveral diſeaſes. 
ſician bas aſſerted, that gold is a reſin-drawn 
from the earth; and that the grand ſecret of rendering gold 
patable, does not conſiſt in 2 — this reſin by means of 
corroſives, but by a water, wherein it melts like ice or ſnow in 
hot water; and this water, he ſays, muſt be nothing but a li- 


which is, that matters of different natures have no in- 
| yt to be taken from bodies of the ſame kind with thoſe it is 


The ſame mo — Got — — furniſh wal : 
....armoniac, which, mi with aqua fortis, acts upon gold: 
| whence he conjectures n 


* „that there may be a conſormity of na- 
ture between gold and blood; and that by conſequence gola, 


e was antiently a perſon appointed, in 


This“ 


ſingle grain laid of the point of a knife, 
and lighted at a candle, goes off with a greater noiſe than a 


1 


} 


chant publiekly in the church, or before the people . 
was called Auſcultare, g. d. to hear, or liens COR Th 


AUT 


Quicungue lecturus vel cantaturus eft aliquitl in monaſterio; 


0 
it 


ä 
_— ——— 
4 4, 


.cefſe habeat, ab eo, viz. cantore, priuſquam inci at, Fo 
 _ eultare, Lanfranc in Decret. SIT N 8 0 1 
AUSPEX *, a name originally given to thoſe who were aſte 
wards denominated awgurs. See AUGUR. FE 
In which ſenſe the word is ſuppoſed to be formed from aw; 
bird; and #»/picere, to inſpect; auſpices, q. d. aviſpices. ; 
Some will therefore have auſpices properly to denote thoſe wy 
| foretold future events from the ſight of birds. *y | 
AUSPICIUM, Avspicy, the ſame with augury. See Av. At 
GURY, f i 6 
Servius, indeed, diſtinguiſhes between Auſpicy and aupury, ; 
making Auſpicy comprehend the confideration of all thing 
augury only of certain things: he adds, that the former wa a 
allowed a man any-where abroad, whereas the latter might F 
only be performed in his native place. Auſpicari cuivis ctian 0 
. peregrt liert: augurium agere niſi in patriis ſedibus nun lic ] 
And it is certain, that conſuls, generals, and others, wi, | 
took omens out of Rome, were properly ſaid auſpicari : ne. / 
vertheleſs, cuſtom appears to have over ruled this diſtinction. 5 
AUSTERE *, implies a rough aſtringent taſte; ſuch as that of F 
vitriol, alum, &c. | | D 
* Leer; comes from the Greek a: 5193», which ſignifies the 2 
3 | AU 
Auftere things differ from acerb, or ſour ones, in that they AU 
conſtringe the mouth and tongue ſomewhat leſs, and are de: ſt 
void of acidity. 5 | 
AUSTERITY, AusTERENESS of tafte, that which deno- 
minates a ſapid body au/lere. See AUSTERE. | © 
|AUSTERITY, among moral writers, ſometimes denotes rignr bit 
in the inflidting of puniſnments. | | | ar 
We ſay, Auſterity of manners; the A»/terities of the monafiic cr 
life, The ns "thy of the Roman cenſors kept the peoplein rif 
their duty. The greateſt Aufterity of the Carthuſians is per- T] 
petual folitude. = | 3 cep 
AUSTRAL®*, AvusTRAL1s, the ſame with ſouthern. See far 
SoUTH. | ws F fac, 
The word is derived from aufer, ſouth wind. See Wins. no 
Thus, auftral figns are the fix laſt ſighs of the zodiac; fo on] 
called, becauſe they are on the ſouth fide of the equinoctil. rity 
See SIGN, . 1 bill 
AUSTRALIS Piſcis, is a conſtellation of the ſouthern hemi- AUT 
ſphere, not viſible in our latitude. | any 
AUTHENTIC, Av3:1J-w, ſomething of received authority, wor 
It allo ſignifies ſomething ſolemn, and celebrated; clothed in . 
all its formalities; and atteſted by proper perſons to whom By 
credit has been regularly given. AUT! 
In this ſenſe we ſay, the truths of Chriſtianity are founded on gin 
authentic teſtimonies, c. Authentic papers, inſtruments, &c, itſel 
be nobility and perſons of rank were particularly called | 
authentic perſons, as being ſuppoſed more deſerving of credit + 
than others. "BA + | 
AUTHENTICATING *®, the puniſhing an 'adultereſs, by bs 
public whipping, and ſhutting her up in a convent for tuo euch 
| Fer ; after which, if the huſband be not willing to take bet Fo 
Eck; the is ſhaven, veiled, and ſhut up for life. eagle 
It p thus called, as being the puniſhment preſcribed in the kh] 
aAauthentics. | es | 15 
; If the'butband die within the two years, ſhe ſeems to have fly, 
right to petition the court for her liberty: at leaſt, another 1 
when, willing to marry her, may petition, and probably obtain unt 
It. | 
AUTHENTICS, AvuTHznTICA, in the civil law, is a fam I 
from to the novels of Juſtinian. See Nover. $i 3018 
The reaſon of the denomination is not well known. —Alcit with 
will have it to have been firſt given them by Accurſius. Ihe OY 
novels were 'originally compoſed” in Greek, and afterward 
tranſlated into Latin by the patrician Julian, who alſo reduced AU 
thera into fewer words, and leſs compaſs. And in the time TU, 
Bulgarus, there was a ſecond verſion made, more exact and l. being 
teral, tho? not quite ſo elegant as the former. 2 are ga 
This tranſlation, ſays the author juſt cited, being preferrl 180 
by Accurſius, he called it authentica, by way of preference ft 
| 0 that of Julian, as being more conformable to ihe oll Autun 
. | 8 from 
AUTHOR *, AucToR, properly denotes one who created d the pre 
produced any thing; and is applied, by way of eminence, ® to hapy 
the firſt cauſe; viz. God. PTE fd the be 
The word is Latin; formed of the Greek 2v7oc, ip/e; ol, f. Divers 
ter, from the Latin participle auctus, of aageo, I increaſe Englif 
| We ay, the Author of nature; Author of the univerſe, &. Germa 
The term Author is ſometimes alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe vi" M bear. 
' inſtitute, or inventor.,—Polydore Virgil has wrote eight boo beginn 
of the Authors or inyentors of things, Cc. See Inv ER Tig, LF, 
Pythagoras is held the Author of the dogma of meten?! 7 
AUTHOR, in matters of literature, denotes a perſon who ha nll, 
wrote or compoſed ſome book or writing. : it in the 
We ſay; the ſacred Authors; anonymous Authors ; antient * Ave, 
modern Authors ; the Latin Authors pillaged the Greeks,&* of the 
An original Author is he who firſt treated of any point or ot dion. | 
jet; who did not follow any other porting imitate any 40 TUM 


; | #e matter or the manner of what he has wrote. AuTUmMnAat Point is one of the equinoctial points; bein 
cir near. | e MT. | that from which the ſun begins to deſcend towards the am 
> HORITAT E Parliamenti. See Cus rop rs. pole. | | 5 | 
AU HORITY,, AUCTORITAS, in a general ſenſe, denotes a AUTUMNAL Equinds is the time when the ſun enters the a 
AU ht or power to command, and make one's ſelf obeyed. | tumnal point. See Equinox, 1541 
Jo this ſenſe we ſay, the ſupreme or ſovereign Authority; ab- AUTUMNAL flowers. See the article FLOWERͤR SJ 8 5 | | 
* or deſpotic Authority; the royal Authority; the epiſco- AuTUMNAL figns are thoſe through which the ſun paſſes during | 
0 {uthority ; the Authority of the church; of a father, &c.] the ſeaſon of autumn. | ; | 
he Authority of Scripture, of a creed, confeflion, or the] The autumnal ſigns are, Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittary, See L1- 
| | 5 BRA, SCORPIO, and SAGITTARIUS. mw | 
Auron is alſo uſed for the teſtimony of an author, or AUX ESIS, in rhetoric, a figure whereby any thing is magnified 
writing. | too much. See AMPLIFICATION: | 
The word is alſo particularly underſtood of an apophthegm, or AUXILIARY, AVUXILIARIS, any thing that is helping or aſ- 
ſentence of ſome great or eminent perſon, quoted in a dil-| fiſting to another, See AUXILIUM. iT 
courſe, either by way of proof, or imbelliſhment. We ſay, Auxiliary books; a prince is to truſt more to his own 
Authority alſo includes rules, laws, canons, decrees, de- ſoldierz, than to Auxiliary troops, Sc. F 
ciſions, Yc. alleged in confirmation of a matter in diſpute. AuxiLIARY Verbs, in grammar, are ſuch as help to form or 
Paſſages quoted from Ariſtotle were of great Authority in the} conjugate others; that is, are prefixed to them to form or de- 
{chools : texts of Scripture are of deciſive Authority. = note the moods or tenſes thereof. | | 
Authorities make a ſpecies of arguments called by rhetoricians Such, in Engliſh, are have, am, or be; in French, eftre, 
inartificial, or extrinſic arguments. | | and avoir; in Italian, ho, and ſono, &c.— The Auxiliary 
For 0 uſe and effect of Authoritiet, ſee PxRIUpIc ER, Evi-| am ſupplies the want of paſſives in our language. See Pas- 
DENCE, REASON, PROBABILITY, FAITH, REVELATION,| Ive. | | 46 6 wal 
r | | | : All the modern languages, we know of, make uſe of auxiliary 
AUTO 4a — See AcT or FAT TRE. . e 2h verbs. The reaſon is, that the verbs thereof do not change 
AUTOCE HALUS®, a perſon who is his own ruler or ma- their terminations or endings, as thoſe of the Latin and Greek, | 
ſter, and who has no other over him. T3. to denote the different tenſes or times of being, doing, or ſuf- & 
„The word is compounded of the Greek au. ip/e ; and xe. fering; nor the different moods or manners of their fignify- 
gaAn, caput, head, | | ing: fo that, to ſupply this defect, recourſe is had to different 
This denomination'was given, by the Greeks, to certain arch-| auxiliary verbs. 5} : 
- biſhops, who were exempted from the juriſdiction of patri-| Beſides the perfect anxiliary verbs, we have ſeveral defeQive 
archs. Such was the archbiſhop of Cyprus, by a general de-] ones; as do, will, ſhall, may, can, and have; which, by chang+ - 
cree of the council of Epheſus, which freed him from the ju-] ing their own terminations, fave the neceſſity of changing 
riſdiction of the patriarch of Antioch. | | thoſe of the verbs they are added to.—Thus, inſtead of ego 
There were ſeveral other biſhops in the eaſt, who were Auto-] uro, tu uris, ille urit, &c. we ſay, I do burn, thou def? burn, 
cephali ; and, in the weſt, thoſe of Ravenna pretended to the he doth burn, &c. Ln Of | 
{ame right. The ſixth council, canon 39. ſays, that the Au- be ere in law. See the article Alp. | | 
tacephali_have the ſame authority with patriarchs ; but this is} AUX1L1Um Curie fignifies an order of court, for the ſummon- 
not to be underſtood in the full latitude of the words; but] ing of one party at the ſuitof another, 0 | 
only as intimating, that the Autocephali have the fame autho- AUXILIUM ad filium militem fuciendum, vel filiam maritandam, | 
rity over their biſhops, that patriarchs had over their arch-] was a writ directed io the ſheriff of every county, where the 
biſhops : in which ſenſe, only, they are equal to patriarchs. | King or other lord had any tenants, to levy of them reaſon- 
AUTOGRAPHUM®#, Avreygapor, the very hand- writing off able aid, towards the knighting his eldeſt ſon, or the marriage 
any perſon ; or the original of a treatife, or diſcourſe. — The ol bis eldeſt daughter, 9 e 
word is uſed in oppoſition to a copy. Ee RP OT AWARD, in law, tbe judgment of ſome perſon who is nei- 
The word is formed of the two Greek words; dur. and] ther aſfigned by law, nor appointed by the judge, for ending 
7 gg, ſcribo. „ De II | a matier in controverſy; but is choſen by the parties them- 
AUTOMATON *,. or AuToMATUM, a ſelf-moving en- ſelves that are at variance. 8 e 
gine; or a machine which has che principle of motion within AWLy or AvL, a ſhoemaker's impliment, wherewith holes 
itſelf. . WA are bored in leather, to facilitate the ſtitching or ſewing the 
ſame.— The blade of the Au is uſually a little flat, and 


edit The words Greek, avreutriy compounded of au ie; crooked ; and the point ground to an acute angle. | 

and H], I am excited, or ready: whence aura, AW ME, or Au, a Dutch meaſure of capacity for liquids ; 
by 5 ſpontancous. | U containing 8 ſteckans, ot 20 verges, or verteels; anſwering 
e were Archytar's Ans dove, mentioned by Anus Gel-| er J cl in Wand tas. Aba. Tl. $ of Ser de Mes 
bet lius, Noct. At. l. 10. c. 12. and Regiomontanus's wooden sunk, Fe. Bp. Te a. | 


eagle, which, as hiſtorians relate, flew forth of the city, | 5 by le EATS | | 
n the met the emperor, ſaluted him, and returned: as alſo his iron e by nn io _ growing out of the n of 
fly, wi ich, at a feaſt, flew out of bis hands, and, taking a AWNING, on board a ſhip, is when a ſail, a tarpaulin, or the 
Tk returned thither PE Hakew. Apol. c. 10.YI. | ike, is hung over any part of the ſhip, above the decks, to 
Ts Helen's are alſo E ee keep off the fun, rain, or wind. | | 
which go by ſprings, weights, Cc. included within them | | 1 5 5 zug; 
e ee ec 7 Vid. Bapt, Port. Mag. Mar. In the long-boat they make an Awning, by bringing the fail 


name Belg ee over the yard and ſtay, and booming it out with the boat-hook. 

as AUTOPSY I lar inſoection; or the ſeeing a thins AX, A carpenter's inſtrument, ſerving to bew wood.— The Ar 
Alci l Lta 2:46, ocular inſpeQtion; or the ſeeing a thing] differ from the joiner s hatchety in that it is made bigger, 

The n one s OWN es. ] deeper, and heavier, as ſerving to hew large ſtuff; and its 
ward = word is compounded of \au7es, one's ſelf; and odds, edge tapering into the middle of its blade.—-lt is furniſhed | 
duced 2 | 


| 1 ; 8. | with a long handle or helve, as being to be uſed with both 
AUTUMN *, AuTumNvus,' the third ſeaſon of the year; hands. lox. Mech. Exerc. p. 119, | 


being that wherein the harveſt, and the fruits of the ſummer, AXILLA “, or Al A, in anatomy, the cavity under the upper- 
are gathered. ; | III qpart of the arm; commonly called the arm-pit. | 
* Some derive the word from augeo, I increaſe 3 quod anmem| * The word is a diminutive of axis; 4. d. litde axis. See 
frugibus augeat. F | RE: fs + tat nf . n e 
4ntumn begins on the day when the ſun's meridian diſtance} Abſceſſes in the 4xillz are uſually dangerous, on aceount of 
from the zenith, being on the decreaſe,” is a mean between] the many blood-veſſels, lymphatics, netves, c. thereabout, 
the greateſt and the al; which in theſe countries is ſuppoſed which form ſeveral large plexus's. By the antient laws, cri- 
to happen when the ſun enters Libra. Its end coincides with minals were to be hanged by the Axillz, if they were Under 
the beginning of winter. ee ge , a races 9 25 
Divers nations have computed the years by Autumns; the] AxII LA, in botany, is the ſpace comprehended between the | 
Englich Saxons, by winters. —Tacitus tells us, the antient] ſtems of plants and their leaves, | 
Germans were acquainted with all the other ſeaſons of the} Hence we ſay, thoſe flowers grow in the Aællle of the leaves; 133 
ear, but had no notion of Autumn. Lidyat obſerves, of the} i. e. at the baſe of the leaves, or juſt within the angle of cheir 
beginning of the ſeveral feaſons of the year, that 2 3332 ͤ Pr IE np n 8 
Dat Clemens hyemem, dat Petrus ver cathedratus, [AXILLART, AxIIL ants, in anatomy, ſomething that be- 
AÆſtuat Urbanus, Autumnat Bartholomæ unt. longs to the axil/z, or lies near them. See Ax IIIA. 
Autumn has always been reputed an unhealthy ſeaſon, 'Ter-|AxiLLARY Artery, is a ramification of the trunk of the ſub- 
tullian calls it tentator valetudinum; and the ſatiriſt ſpeaks of clavian artery; which, paſſing under the arm-pits, changes its 
tn the ſame light. Autumnus Libitinæ gueſtus acerbe, name, and is called alla. e 1 


IF. 


d ruux, in alchymy, the time or ſeaſon when the operation] AxrLL AR Vein is one of the ſubclavian veins; which, paſſing 
of the philoſophers ſtone is brought to maturity and perfe- under the arm-pits, divides itſelf into ſeveral branches; ſupe- 
2 5 e | rior, inferior, external, internal, Cc. which are ſpread over 


The 


lon, 


UTUMNAL, fomething peciliar to dtn... 


the arm.—See Tab, Anar. (Angeiol ) fi. 6. lit. n. 


. ” 
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The ſecond vertebrd of the back is ſometimes alſo called the 
{.: axiHary vertebra ; in regard it is neareſt to the.arm-pits. 
AXILLARY Glands. See HiRcus. 


AXINOMANCY. ®, AxINoMAN TIA, an antient ſpecies of 


divination, or a method of foretelling future events by means 
of an ax or hatchet. _ ; , OLPR) : 
The word is formed from the Greek «Zn, ſecuris ; and 
Kayiun, divinatio. e b ls, 
This art was in conſiderable repute among the antients ; and 
was performed, according'to ſome, by laying an agate-ſtone 
_ » on ared-hot hatchet. 2 e ben eee 
AXIOM, AxioMa, a ſelf-evident truth; or a propoſition 
- whoſe truth every perſon perceives at firſt ſight. | 
Thus, that the whole is greater than a part; that a thing 
cannot give what itſe}f has not; that a thing cannot be and 


not be at the ſame time; that from nothing, nothing can 


ariſe, are Axioms.' „Wan 


By Axiom, called alſo maxims, are underſtood all common 


notions of the mind, whoſe evidence is ſo clear and forcible, 
that a man cannot deny them without renouncing common 
- ſenſe, and natural reaſon. | -—©@ d | 
The rule of Axiom: is this, that whatever propoſition expreſſes 
the immediate clear compariſon of two ideas without the help 
of a third, is an Axiom. On the other hand, a truth which 
does not ariſe from an immediate compariſon of two ideas, 
is no Axiom. | on ir ( aan 
Wolfius afhgns the eſſence of an Axiom thus: whatever pro- 
poſition ariſes immediately from the conſideration of a ſingle 
definition, is an Axiom. Thus it neceflarily following from 
the geneſis of a circle, that all right lines draw from the 
centre to the circumference thereof, are equal; inaſmuch as 


they all repreſent the ſame line in different ſituations : this is 


an Axiom. 1 | 
Hence, the truth of Axioms baing perceived by the mere 
intuition of a definition; they need no demonſtration : 
1 they are neceſſarily as true, as the definition is 
— authors abuſe this property of Axioms, and obtrude 
for Axioms the premiſes cf ſyllogiſms, which they are not 
able to prove.—Euclid himſelf lies liable to exception on 
this account, having aſſumed the equality of figures which 


mutually agree, or are congruous to each other, as an 


Axiom. 


Arioms, in effect, ſtrictly ſpeaking, are no other than iden- | 


tic propoſitions, —Thus, to ſay that all right angles are equal 


to each other, is as much as to ſay, all right angles are right 


- angles : ſuch equality being implied in the very definition, 

or the very name. We TIT Wnt oe 
My lord Bacon propoſes a new ſcience, to conſiſt of general 
.  Axiems, under the denomination of 'philoſophia prima, 


For the reaſon of the evidence of Ax1oms ; it may be ob- 


ſerved, that knowlege being only the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of ideas; where that agree- 


ment or diſagreement is perceived immediately by itſelf, | 


without the intervention or help of any other ideas, there 
our knowlege is ſelf-evident: which being ſo, not only 

thoſe uſually allowed for Axioms or maxims, but an in- 
finite number of other propoſitions, partake equally with 
them in this ſelf-evidence. Thus) that a circle is a circle, 


or that blue is not red; are as ſelf-evident propoſitions, | 
as thoſe general ones, what is, is; and it is impoſſible for the 
to be, and not to be. Nor can the conſideration | 
of - theſe propoſitions add any thing to the evidence or cer- | 

tainty of our knowlege of them. As to the agreement or 


ſame thing 


diſagreement of co · exiſtence, the mind has an immediate 
perception of this but in very few. And therefore in this ſort 
ue have very little intuitive knowlege; though in ſome few 
. propoſitions we have. Two bodies cannot be in the ſame 


place, 


is a ſelſ· evident N the idea of fitting a 
place equal to the contents of its ſuperficies, being annexed to 


? 


many Axiom concerning that one relation of equality: as, 
that equals being taken from equals, the remainders will be 


cequal, c. which, however received for Axiome, yet have 
not a, clearer; ſelſ-evidence than theſe, that one and one 
are cqual to two ; that if from the five fingers of one hand 
vou take two, and from the five fingers of the other hand 


two, the remaining numbers will be equal. As to real ex- 
- 3flence, ſince that has no connexion with any other of our 


ideas, but that of ourſelves, and of a firſt being; we haye| 
not ſo much as a demonſtrative, much leſs a ſelf- evident, 


Enowlege, 
Exisr EN CE. | | 
For the influence of Axioms or 


concerning the real exiſtence of other beings. See 


al maxims on the other 


parts of our knowlege ; the rules eſtabliſhed in the ſchools, | 


that all reaſonings are ex præcagniti & præconceſſis, ſeem to 
lay the foundation of all other knowlege in theſe. maxims, 

and to ſuppoſe them to be præcognita; which implies two 
things, viz. that theſe Axioms are thoſe truths firſt known to 
the mind ; and that on them the other parts of our know- 
lege d , But, firſt, that theſe Arioms are not 


As to the relations of modes) mathematicians have framed | 


truths] 


who knows not, that a child perceives, that a ſtran 


* A b 
A * 
, , #4 * 


mother, long before he knows it impoſlible * 8 
| e 


thing to be and not to be ? and how many truths are + 

about numbers, which the mind is perfe&tly acquainted with. 
and fully convinced of, before it ever thought on thoſe g. 
neral maxims ? | 8 


Hence it follows, that theſe magnified Axioms are not the 


principles and foundations of all our other knowlege ; fo 
if there be a. great many other truths as ſelf. evident a 


they, and a great many that we know before them, it; 
impoſſible, that they ſhould be the principles from which 
we deduce all other truths. —'Thus, that one ang tuo 


are cqual to three, is as evident, and cafier known, than 


that the whole is equal to all its parts. — Nor, af 

knowlege of this Axiom, do we ww that one and — 8 
equal to three, better or more certainly, than we a 
before. For if there be any odds in theſe ideas, the ite, 
of whole and parts are more obſcure, or at lcaſt more dif 
ficult to be ſettled in the mind, than thoſe of one, two, orthree, 
Either, therefore, all knowlege does not depend on præcop. 
nita, or general maxims, called principles; or elſe ſuch x; 
theſe that one and one are two, that two and two are four 
Se. and a great part of numeration, are Axioms, To theſe 
if we add all the ſelf-evident propoſitions that may be made 
about all our diſtinct ideas, principles will be almoſt infinite; 


and a great many innate principles many men never come to 


little in the diſcovery of unknown truths. 


know all their lives. e bet] arts 

General maxims, or Axioms, then, may be of. uſe in dif. 
pw, to ſtop the mouths of wranglers ; but they are of 
1 | veral general 
maxims are no more than bare verbal propoſitions, and 
teach us nothing but the reſpect and import of name 
one to another; a*, the whole is equal to all its partz: 
what real truth does this teach. us more, than what the 
ſignification of the word totum, or whole, does of itſelf 
import? If rightly conſidered, we may ſay, that where 
our ideas are clear and diſtinct, there is little or no uſe 
at all of maxims, to prove the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of any of them. He that needs any proof to 
make him certain, and give his aſſent to this propoſi- 
tion, that two are equal to two, or that white is not 
black; will alſo have nced of a proof to make him ad- 


mit, that what is, is; or, that it is impoſſible for the ſame 


thing to be, and not to be. But as maxims are of little uſe, 
where we have clear and diſtinct ideas; ſo they are of dan- 
gerous uſe, where our ideas are confuſed, and where we uſe 
words that are not annexed to clear and diſtin ideas, 


' Locke, | 


1 


bs > 


Axion is alſo an 
= 


| eſtabliſhed principle in ſome art or ſci- 
ence. e SPS 5 | 

Thus, it is an Axiom in phyſics, that nature diſcovers 
herſelf moſt in the ſmalleſt ſubjects; alſo that nature does 
nothing in vain ; that effects are proportional to their 
cauſes, &c. So it is an Axiom in geometry, that thing 
equal to the ſame third are alſo equal to one another; 
that if to equal things you add equals, the ſums will be 
equal, &c. It is an Axiom in optics, that the angle of inci 


. dence is equal to the angle of reſſexion, &c. It is an Axim 


in medicine, &c. that there is no ſincere acid in the human 
body, &c. N eee e | 
In this ſenſe the general laws of motion are called Axiom; 
as, that all motion is rectilinear, that action and reaction 
are equal, & c. | A 

Theſe particular Axiomt, it may be obſerved, do not imme. 
diately ariſe from any firſt notions or ideas, but are deduced 


from certain hypotheſes : this is particularly gbſervable in 


phyſical matters, wherein, as ſeveral experimerits contribute 


to make one hypotheſis, ſo ſeveral hypotheſes contribute 


A 


A 


du known do the mind, is 


evident from experience: for 
| 38 46 4.5.4 106 * : 


- Such is the line P 


one Axiom. | . 
XIsS proper ly ſignifies a line, or a long piece of iron or 
wood paſſing through the centre of a ſphere, which is move 
able upon the ſame. * vs 
In this ſenſe we ſay, the Axis of a ſphere,” or globe; the Au 
or axle-tree of a wheel , &c. N Ya ooh 
There are now a ſort of improved iron axle-trees made for 
Coaches and chailes, Which will go in all roads, wider cn 
_ narrower, Some ſcrew to the end, after the French man- 


, e e e 4" 
Axis of the world, in aſtronomy.— The Axis of the world is an 
imaginary.right line, which is conceived to paſs through the 


centre of the earth, and terminating at each end in the ſur- 
face of the mundane ſphere. _ | =T 
About this line as an Axis, the ſphere, in the Ptolemaic ſy- 
ſtem, is ſuppoſed daily to revolve. ee. | 
This Axis is repreſented by the line PQ, Tab. 4/tron. fg: 5% 
— The two extreme points hereof, in the ſurface of the ſpheie, 
viz. P and Q, are called its pole. ah, 
x18 of the earth, is a right line, upon which. the earth per 


forms its diurnal rotation, from welt to eaſt. 


points hereof are alſo called poles. 


e Axis of the earth is a part of the Axis of the work." 
always remains parallel to itſelf, and at right . e a 


Tab. Geog. fig. .— The two extrem 
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g 
ut which the moo revolves, | c ku Ke: 7 Wade Pentel to the refracting ſur- 
The * moon, and all the planets, except water an * IxcipkxcE —Such i is the line D B, Tab. Optics, 
known, b — to move about their 

be ares; and the like motion is eaſily inferred of thoſ Aki of "Refrantin is a right line continued from the point of 
or refraction, perpendicularly to the refracting ſur- 

ks of the Horizon, the equator, ecliptic, 3 Kr. are righ face, along the further medium. Such is the line B E. 
* drawn through the centres of thoſe circles ndjcu-| Or, it is that made by the incident ray, ts pms pro- 

to the planes thereof. See CIRCLE; ſce alſo Hor1z0N, 2 9 8 ** the ſide of the ſecond medium 

1 is of a Maguet, or magnetical Axis, i is 2 line paſting thro' 
Fe | in mechanics. The axis of a balance is the line upon the middle of a hag,” length-wiſez in ſuch manner, as 


which it moves or turns. 
Axis of Oſcillation is a right line parallel to the horizon, paſſ: 


See PENDULUM. 
Axis, in geometry. Axis of rotation, or circumvolution, i is 


imaginary right line, about which any plane figure is con- 
pu wy þ revolve, in order to generate a ſolid. 
Thus, a ſphere is conceived to be formed by the rotation of a 
ſemicircle about its diameter or axis, and a right cone by that 


5 


. e or Sphere is a line paſling through the centre of 

wy Gn — and terminating at each end, in the cir- 
on 

The axis of a mw &c. is otherwiſe called the. diameter 


DIAMETER. _ 

Axis is yet more generally uſed for a right line proceeding from 
the vertex of a to the baſe thereof. 

As of a Cylinder is properly that quieſcent right line, about 
which the parallelogram turns, by whoſe revolution the cy- 
nder is formed. 

Though, both in right and oblique cylinders, the right line 


of | 'f th cylinder. 

angled. tri the cone makes its motion. 

Hence it fo — chat only a right cone can properly habe an 
arit; in regard an oblique one cannot be generated by any 


hut in regard the quis of a right cone 1s a right line drawn from 


the centre of its baſe to the vertex; in analogy hereto, the] an axis in peritrochio, in the direction A L, fig. 7. * 

N witters of conics do likewiſe call the like line, drawn from the] dicular to the periphery of the wheel, or to the ſe 

4 centze of ie baſe of an oblique, cone to the vertex, the ſpoke, be to a wei bt G, as the radius of the arit Dew 
axis thereof. Nel of. hes eel C A, or the length of the ſpoke; the 

s Axis 42 . is that quieſcent right line paſſing throu h oy? power will juſt ſuſtain the weight, 7.'e. the weight. and the 

5 perpend cyjarly to its baſe, and £qually di power will fer in *quilibrio. f 

r — its yh 2. If a power, applied in F, pull down the wheel, according 

a 4165 ic. Sed ion is.a light line paſſing through the W to the line of dle kon F D, which is oblique to the radius 

Rs and. cutting all the ordinates at right angles, of the wheel, thiqugh parallel to the rene direction; 


two equal. 
rg if A Lb. Tab: ont, 31. be drawn perpendicularly 
to FF, ſo as to,divide. the eQtion | into two equal parts; it is 
._ the axis of the ſeftion. © 


ſuerſe Axis, called alſo the 575 incipal Axis F an 
; is the axis, 22 wed, being ing thus called in 
ion to the conj econdary axis. _ | 
The. tranſverſe W 4 "os fs the longeſt; and i in the} 
, dyperbola. „ ints A and P, f fig. 32. | 
, ige Axis, or, ſecond Axis of the Ellipſis, is the line FF, 
at 1 31, drawn through: the Ag of. the figur e | was parallel to | 
the ordinate MN, and perpendicularly to She tranſverſe axis 
AP; being terminated at each extreme by the curve. See 


mere and eee 1 N Gh 
njngate is orter two.-axes of an ellipſis; 
mia 3 ellipſis, but in the hyperbola. 


TRACT N. drawn eee. to the ordi- 
ly to the privy wy axis AP. 
length of as axig, l though more. than infinite, may be 


——_ this:propertion.y/A-MxP.M:AP:: MN: Fp. 
The 2 a parabola is % CIDR: length; that is, 


2 


2 has only one ent; the ellipſis and e have 


a, in Optics. Optic 5 or viſual axis, is a paſſing 
through the —— of the eye; a is that ray, e, pro- 
ceeding the middle of the luminous cone, 
pendicularly on the cryſtalline humour, and 3 
hals through the iy of the eye. 
"non, or mean Axis is a right line drawn 7 point .of| 
"courſe of the two optic nerves, through the middle of 
8 right line, which joins the extremity of the ſame optic 


- 32 


| 


ſolid, whereof the lens i ſegment. 
1 convex lens being a 


t of ſome 
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the centre, about which a pendulum vibrates. 


2 triangle about its perpendicular leg, which] 


thereof, — Such is the line AE, Tab. Geom. fig. 27. See 


joining the centres of the oppoſite baſes is alſo called the axis 


i infinite, Ihe axis of the ellipſis is determinate.— The 


« Lem, or Glaſs, | is a, right line pe 
Ne, 


Axis, in anatom 


that hewever the magnet be divided, provided the diviſion be 
made according to a plane, wherein ſuch line is found, the 
load-ſtone will be made into two load-ſtones, 

e extremes of ſuch lines are called the poles of the flone. 
y, is the ſecond vertebra of the neck; reckon- 
ing from the ſkull.—See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol. ) fig. 9 
It is thus called by reafon the firſt vertebra, wich the head, 


move thereon, as on an axis. See CaRDo. 


Spiral Axis, in architecture, is the axis of a twiſted column, 


Ax1s of the Tonic Capital is a line 


drawn ſpirally, i in order to trace the circumvolutions without. 


See Twiſted Col uux. 
paſſing perpend icular! thro 
the middle of the eye of the volute. mma 1 


The axis is otherwiſe called cathetus. See CarHETUS. 


Axis in peritrochio is one of the five mechanical powers, or 


g. 44. ), concentric with the baſe of a 
| bp ng with it, about its axis E 


it will have the fame pro 


into the cylinder, without any circle, the ſcytal 


ſimple machines; contrived chiefly for 
to a conſiderable height. 

It conſiſts of a circle, repreſented A B (Tab. Mechanics, 
linder, and move- 
This cylinder is 
e axis; and the circle, the peritrachium; and the 
radii, or ſpokes, - which are ſometimes fitted immediately 


he axis in. peritrochio takes place in the motion of 


machine, where a circle may be conceived deſcribed about "iy 
fixed axis, concentric to the plane of a cylinder, about which 

it is placed; as in crane- I | 
motion of à plane figure about a ri ht line at reſt. Se. 

Doctrine of the Axis in peritrachio: —1. If the power, applied to 


eels, i in mill-wheels, capſtans, 


portion to a power which acts ac- 


cording to che perpendicular direction AL, which the whole 
ſine has to the fine of the angle of direction DFC. 


Hence, ſince the diſtance of the Eben in A is the radius 
CA; the angle of direction D 1 

D C is eaſily found. 
3. Powers applied to the wheel in 1 ſeveral 
accordin 


being given, the diſtance 


dem Pd K, 
to the directions, FD and KI, parallel to the per- 
de tp one AL, are to each other as the diſtances from 


. centre of motion CD and CI, reciprocally. 
Hence, as the diſtance from the centre of motion Wen ; 
the power decreaſes; ; & vice verſa.— Hence alſo, ſince the 


radius AC is the 
. mY wal be the ſmalleſt of all thoſe able to 
UTR IL — 005 H 9 is 3 right | line 0 


iſ the weight G, the 8944 8 
will be to the ſpace paſſed through by the weight,” as the 


teft diſtance, and agrees to the 
acting according to the line of direction; the . 
to ſuſtain the 
wel „according to the ſeveral lines. of direcion. 

vg . A power, acting 1 to the 323 A 15 


paſſed throug h by we power 


. weight to the power. 


falls per- 5. 


— 


its whole periphery; and in the ſame time the wei 


For, in each revolution of the wheel, the power. s thro 
a ſpace equal to the peri phery of the axis: the ſpace of the 
power, therefore, is to the 6 ce of the weight, as the peri- 
phery of the wheel to that of the e axis: but the power is ta 
the weight, as the radius of the axis to that of the wheel, 


ore, Sc. | 
A power, and a weigh iven, to 3 an axis 
uſtained and raiſed. 


in peritrochio, whereby it Gun is be 


Leet the radius of the axis be big enough to ſupport the weight 
without breaking. Then, as the 


make the radius 255 the wheel, or the length of the ſpoke, to 
the radius of the aN. 


Hence, if the power be but a ſmall part of the weight, the 


Mg AE Lo is the ſame with the axis of the 


radius of the wheel muſt be vaſtly great. — E. gr. ſuppoſe the 
weight 3000, and the power 50, the radius of the wheel 
will be to that of the axzs as 60 to 1. 
This inconvenience is provided againſt by i increaſing the 
number of wheels and axes; and making one turn young 
another, by means of teeth or pinion, 
Tree. See 27 article An 
| 4 k | 


AXUN+ 


the raiſing of weights 


| 4. See P- 
RITROCHIUM.— Round the axis winds a rope, Kwai * 


Weight, &c. are to be raiſed. 
Axis of a 3 is the right line, or fide, upon which the right-| T 


t is raiſed 


power is to the weight, ſo 


x 
* 1 
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mme vi and ſome others, 
held i to be of extraordinary ſervice in the Ws F 


: AYEL, in law, a writ which lies where the grandfather being | 


i Ay RV, .or AERY of 


Tube Latins diſtinguiſh fat into pingueds, and adeps or n z 


Axyneta of. Glaſs, called alſo the gall, and Val of glaſs, is a 


| AYSIAMENTA, or AYziaMenTA. Sec EASEMENTS. | 


ſiuch of the gods as were not the private divinities of any par- 


7 


2 0 


AXUNGIA *, a kind of Git, he hard and lt of wy in 


the bodies of animals. R 
* The word is ſuppoſed: 0 be formed: a. axe rotarum que | 


\ unguntier;, from its being ufed as the greaſe of wheek. 


Which laſt, When old, is particularly called axungia : a 
many of our modern writers confound them. 

Phyſicians. make uſe of the dxungia of the gooſe, the dogs J! 
elpecually that, of man, which is 


and vipening of tumours, Qc. 


ſcum taken from the top of the matter of Want 
ly vitrified. 


ſeiſed in his demeſne the day he died, a e ee 
fame day, and diſpoſſeſſes the heir. | 


. called from the old French word aire, which ſignifies the 
fame. See HAW. 


AZAMOG LANS. See the article AGEMOGLANS.. 


AZIMUTH *, in aſtronomy.— The azimuth of the ſun, or a | 


_ Rar, is an arch of the horizon, comprehended between the 


meridian of the place, and any given vertical. 
 ® The word is pure Arabic, which ſignifies the fame ching. 


The azimuth. is the complement of the eaſtern and weſtern || 


amplitude to a quadrant. . 
The azimuth 1 22 trigonometrically, by chis proportion; 


As radius is to the tangent of the latitude, ſo is the tangent 


of the ſun's altitude to the coſine of the azimuth from the 
-  fouth; at the time of the equinox.— To find the azimuth w 


the globe, ſee GLoss,. 
28 al AZIMUTH: i is an arch of the horizon contained he- 


[tween 4 ſun's azimuth circle, and the etical meridian; 
or it is the apparent 
ſouth point of the compaſs. 

It is found, by obſerving the fun with an azimuth compaſs, 


when he is about 10 cf W Gegrers highs. either in the fore- | 


- Noon or afternoon. 


AzIMUTH Compaſs is an nflrument uſed at ſea for finding the k 


ſun's magneti azimuth. See Magnetical AZIMUTH. 


Tue deſcription and uſe of the azimuth Cotmpals, ſee under 255 


the article Azimuth Cour Ass. 

Azmurn Dial is 2 dial whoſe ſtyle or gnomon is at right 
angles to the plane of the horizon. 

A2. MUTHS, called alſo vertical circles, are great circles inter- 


each other in the zenith and nadir, and cutting the | 


| Horizon at ri ight angles, in all the rn thereof. 
The horizon being divided into Fe 3 for this reaſon they 
uſually-conceive 360 azimuths.— Theſe azimuths are repre- 

. ſented by the rhumbs on common ſea-charts. - 


On the globe theſe circles are repreſented by the quadrant of 


altitude, when ſcrewed in the zenith. 
On theſe azimuths is reckoned the height of the ftars, and 
the ſun, when he is not in the meridian; that is, the eu 
uths ſhewy what diftance theſe are at from the horizon. 
AZONI *, ACovo, in mythology, a term antiently applied to 


_. ticular, country or people; but were acknawleged as gods in 
ey and worſhiped by every nation. See nf vt 
er country, Y 
The word is derived from as 3 Privative a, and Cov, 


one, country. 
Theſe azoni were a degree ws the viſible and ſenſible gods, 
© which were called zox#:.; who inhabited ſome particular part | ,. 


* Gated out of the diflt or one that 


AZO . Fgnified the the firſt | 


matter of metals; or ercury of a metal, more par- 
that which het ol the mercury of the 'philo- |. 
— which they; pretend to draw, from all ſorts of 


ic bodies ®, 
* Paracelſus's azoth, which be boaſted of as an univerſal K. 
0 is + Es to have been A Wen of Of way | 


* 


Azour, in heraldry, figni 


hawks, a neſt or company of hawks : | 


diſtance of the ſun from the north or 
1 The Armenians and Maronites do alſo wks uſe of azymus, 


: 
. - . 
* 
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und mercury: a quantity of this he is ſaid to have ve dn 
carried with him in the pommel of his ſword. 

AZURE, the blue colour of the ſkies. See Bl ux Cor, 

and Sv. 3 7 

ifies the blue colour in 
arms of all perſons under the degree of a baron. the Ms 

In the eſcutcheons of noblemen, blue is called ſapphire; ws 

in thoſe of 33 princes, Jupiter. —In engraving i 
repteſenttd by ftrokes' or hatches drawn horizontally, 1 : 
pe eſented in Tab. Heraldry, fg. 3 ” 
he French prefer this colour FO -others, by reaſon the 
field of the arms of their kings is azure. - 

AZURE is alfo uſed'for a mineral colour, 'better n te 

name of ultramarine: this is prepared from the lapis 2 
See LAZUL1, and ULTRAMARINE. 

In propriety, however; azure ſhould rather denote a ok 
blue colour, made from the lapis Armenus'; by our paints 
more uſually called Lambert's blue. 

AZYGOS, Aceh, in anatomy, a vein ariſing out of * cay 
otherwiſe called vena ſine puri, becauſe ſingle. See Ta, hi 
*  rrrg .) fig. 12. lit. Hh. and alſo ſee Vein; 

e vena azygos is the third branch of the aſcending 

of the cava.—It deſcends through the right ſide 1 the cz. 
vity of the thorax, and at its arrival at. the eighth or nin 
vertebra begins to keep the middle, and ſends forth on each 

ſide intercoſtal branches to the interſtices of the eight low: 

ribs; and there is divided into two branches, the larger o 

0 which i is inſerted ſometimes into the cava, but oftener ino 

the emulgent ; the other enters the cava, commonly a [itt 

—_ the lot, 3 but is ſeldom joined to the emule 

; | 

AZYMITES, th whb communicate in bread not leavened, 

or fermented. re 1 

This appellation is given by Cerularius, to thoſe of the la 

tin church, upon his excommunicating __ in the eleventh 

cen 


or unleavened bread, in their office z on which account ſome 
— Greeks call them azymites. 
AZYMUS “, ACupos, ſomething not fermented, or that 
' made without lea ven. 
The word is Greek, compoſed: of th privatve and {ug 
ferment. 4 
The term azymur is much uſed in the diſputes betwixt tho 
of the Greek, and Romiſh Church; the latter of whom 
contend, that the bread in the'maſs ought to be azym, in 
leaveried, in imitation.of the paſchal bread of the Jews, in 
of our Saviour, who inſtituted the ſacrament: on the day of 
the paſſover; and the former ſtrenuouſſy maintaining the 
; contrary, from traditio) and the t uſage the 


church. | 7 
© This diſpute was not the occaſion F the rupture beten 
the Greek and Latin churches; Photius havi * with 
the popes 200 years before. The pa bree doe In 
the eleventh century, excommunicated the Latins for al. 
hering to the uſe of a oor brpuds or conſeerating i 
„„ 
St. Thomas, i in 4 Sent. aift, It. 9. 2. art. 2. queſtiunc, 
relates, that during the firſt ages of the church, none bu 
unleavened bread was uſed in the euchariſt, till ſuch times 
the Ebionites aroſe, who held, that all the obſervances, pre. 
. | ſcribed by Moſes, were ſtill in force: upon which, both the 
_ eaſtern and weſtern churches took to the uſe of leavenel 
_ bread; and, after the. extinction of that heteſy, the weten 
church returned to the azymus ; the eaſtern pertinaciouſh's" 
” hering to the former uſage. 
This account is controverted by Fa. Sirmond, in a diſſe 
tion expreſs ; wherein he ſhews, that the Latins had cun- 
ſtantly communicated in leavened bread, till the tenth cer. 
tury. And cardinal Bona, 8 c. 23. P. 1835. = 
4 deal of diſtruſt of what St. Thomas alleges, —In the coun 
of Florence it was decreed, that the point lay at the _ 
of the church; and that eicher leavened or unleavened br 


e be uſed: the weſtern church kay l _ 
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Dnunciation is ſuppoſed to reſemble the bleating of a 
Hep: upon which account Pierius tells us, in his hierogly- 
ics, that the Egyptians. repreſented the ſound of this letter 

the figure of that animal. 

* This obſervation fails in the antient Iriſh alphabet ; where B 
is the firſt, and A the ſeventeenth : and in the Ab yſlinian, 
where A is the thirteenth, J. Nichols, hift. 757 5. 12. 

__  O-Flahert, 30. Ludolph. gram. tb. p. 2 

. $is allo one o thoſe letters which the Eaſtern granimatians 

| call labial, becauſe the principal organs employed in its pro- 

| tion are the lips. It has a near affinity 
other labials P'and V, and is often uſed for P, both by the 
Armenians, and other Orientals ; as in Betrus from 
apſent for abſens, &c. and by the Romans for V,' as in anos 
bit for amavit, berna for verna, &c. whence. arole that jeſt 


_ ſed ut bibat. See V. 

B requires an intire cloſure and preſſure of the lips to pro- 
nounce it; and, therefore, can ſcarce ever end the ſound N a 
word: but when you endeavour to pronounce it there, yo 
are obliged to add an E to open the lips again; as in Mo 
which is ſounded Jobe. 

Tbis letter alſo,” if it paſs through the noſe, becomes an M; 
as appears in thoſe who have the noſtrils ſtopt by a cold, or 


** With the antients, B ſtbod for 300, 2 as Apen by this verſe; ; 
ay F Et B trecentum per ſe retinere videtur. 
the When e ne was drawn above it, Bj it ſtood for 3000 : and 


with a kind of accent below it, for 200; but among the 


Greeks, as well as Hebtews, this letter ſignified only 2. 


BF, in the preface to the Decrees, 
n With the old Romans, ſignified bonum 22 It i is olten found on 
jus, in medals, to mark the epocha, or year. | 
dr 2d Plutarch obſerves, that the Macedonians 4» into B, 
ing i and pronounced Bilip, Beronice, &c. for PMs. Pheronice, 
Ke. and that thoſe of Delphos uſed B, gas of N; .as gabe 
zum, % for aadzy, Bu for , 1 
ne du The Latins ſaid ſuppono, oppond, for . bono, and 2 | 
times nounced optinuit, though they wrote obtinuit, as intilian has 
es, pre obſerved. —They alſo uſed H for F or PH: thus, in an antient 
zoth the inſcription, mentioned by Gruter, O BREND ARIO is uſed 
vend for OFRENDARIO. See F, Sc. 


BABYLONISH Hours. See the article Hours. 


celebrated with much ſolemnity among the antients, particu- 


il the commencement of the Olympiads. 
The bacchanalia are ſometimes alſo called orgia, from the 


enthuſiaſm wherewith the people appeared to be poſſeſſed at 
de time of their celebration. 

were held in autumn, and took their riſe from Egypt; 
whence, - according to Diodorus, they Were brought into 
Greece by Melampus. 


da the archon, and was, at firſt, exceeding ſimple; but, by 
» they became incumbered with a number of ridicu- 


and debauch inſomuch that the Romans, who' 
Aamed of the em, ſuppreſſed them "by a Senatus-cqnſult 
Uroughout all Italy. 

© women had a 

o have been inſtituted on their account : 155 a 

of them wc» Bacchus to the conqueſt 
r hands the thyrſus, J. e. a little lance, 
Wered he hy vine- leaves, ſinging his viftories and 
Wmphs where-ever they went; the ceremony was kept up 
he Bacchus's deification under the title of Bacchanalia, and 
; women were inſtalled pricfteſſes thereof, under that | 
Rat or bacchantes. 

Theſe prieſteſſes, at the time dfiths feaſt, ran through 
Nas over the mountains, covered wi — — 
e N 


t num- 


= the ka conſonant, and firſt mute, and in its pro- | 


with the |. 


of Aurelian on the emperor Bonoſus, Non ut vivat natus 995 | 


atherwiſe, when they endeavour to pronounce the letter M ; | 
333 W men, is by ſuch | a one ſounded, bam ; if 


or .Senatus-conſulta, of | middle-age writers, was a denomination 


BOCCHANALIA, a religious feaſt, in honour of Bebe | 


the Athenians, who even computed their years thereby, | 


Greek oſs, fury, tranſport; by reaſon of the madneſs and | 


The form and diſpoſition of the ſolemnity depended, at Athens, 


us ceremonies,. and attended with a world of A | 


great ſhare in the ſolemnity, which i is kia 5 
the Indies, | 


BAC 


4 


The f ſeeond letter of our, and of Yor other a. 


| other, Wos, and furicking, Eves 4 tvel 2 or 
Io Iax e, or lo Bax xe. 
Men and women met promiſcuouſſy at the feaſt, all perfectly 
naked, except only for the vine · leaves, and duſters of 
which bound theit heads and hips; here. they "dans 
umped tumultuouſſy, and,, * ſtrange geſtulations, ſung 
ymns to Bacchus, till, REL and giddy, they tumbled down 


diſtracted, 
BACCHIUS; in the Latin poetry a kind of foot, c. 
of three ſyllables; whereof the yy 
ter long; as, egeſtas; 
The bacchius is the reverſe of a dadlyl, and takes its name 
From that of Bacchus, becauſe frequently uſed. in the hymns, 


compoſed i in his honour. It was alſo called among the an- 


a eαw¾] og. Diom. it. p. 4751 
BACCIFEROUS Plants, are ſuch as bear berties, 5 i. e. fruit, 
covered with 2 thin membrane, wherein is contained a pulp; 
which grows ſoft and moiſt when nr. and incloſes the fond 
within its ſubſtance. 
The bacciferaus t trees Mr. Ray divides into Bur kinds, I. Such 
as bear a caliculate, or naked berry 3 the flower and calix 


ſaſſafras-tree, &c. 
lentiſcus, &c. 


J jaſminum, 


4. 

* ſoft balls, ſet doſe together, li 

[. uva marina, the rubus vulgaris, rubus Lu, ax and the rubus 
minor fructu cœruleo 

BACHELOR, or Batcngton, BACCALARIUS,. in 


had attained to knighthood;, but were not 25 enough, or had 
not a ſufficient number of vaſfals to have theit banner car- 
tied before them i in battle; or, if hug were of the order of 
bannerets, were not yet of age 


other 83 


than the former, but ſuperior to the latte, 
Others will have bachelor to have been a.common name for 
all degrees between a mere gentleman and a baron;—Thus 
we find the lord admiral, when he was neither an earl; nor 
baron, denominated a lJachebr. Ant it is to weet, that 
© when the admiral rideth to aſſemble a ſhippe of war, ot 
© other, for the buſineſs 11 affairs of the realm, if he be a 
bachelor, he ſhall take i for his day-wa frat a ſhillings ſter- 
© ling; ifhe be an earl, or baron, he 
his eſtate and degree. 
BAch ox was more 
valier, who niade his firſt campaign, and received the military 
bible accordingly; 
BACHELOR | Was. a 1 a denominätion given to him who had 
pt another; in a tournaments: the firſt time. he ever 


Kut x eien were FAG ſo led, g bas. che⸗ 
valiers, as. being the loweſt — 25 of knights, and inferior. 
bannerets, We. - 

At preſent theſe are called! equites murati, from the gilt ſpurs 

that aße put on them at the time of their creation.— The 

dignity Was at fit confined to the niilitary men, but aſter- 

Wards Was conferred on, men of the long robe. 

The ugg is exceeding] 

down, the king touches him ligh igh htly with a naked ſword, 

8 ſays, Sait 8 0. nom 
Avance, chevalier.. © | 
dire is alſo uſed, in a coll e-ſenſe, | to denote : a perſon 
fled of the baccalaureate, Which is the firſt degree in the 

; hberal arts, or 5 code: 


N 


1 "ape Gregory IX, but it remains ftilunknownin Italy. 
ry cr 4 at Fn be intitled to the degree of bachelar 
7 arts, be ave ſtudied there four Jouns 4 three years , 


is ſhort, and the two = 


tients, ænotrius, Ne ſaltans; and by the Greeks 


both falling off together, gud leaving the betry bare; 1 the 


2. Such as have a naked cmonopyrenbpils fruit, that i is, con- 
taining in it only one ſeed; as the arbutus, the terebinthus, 


3. Such as have à naked, 8 a ; polypyreneous fruit, that i is, 
containing two or * kernels 'or ſeeds within it; as. the 


Such as 5 their Gn compoſe of m many alcini, or or round | . 
a grapes; as the 


ven to thoſe wo 


iſplay their own ban- 
ner; but obliged to march. to war ks: the anner of an- 


nie ind checke decke hechelar,- 5 pers of a; middle de- 
aq between a knight and an eſquire; of leſs age and ſtand- 


e rr 


peculiarly. a a title given to a young ca⸗ 


ſumple; the candidate knee.” | 
Bien; ;. and afterwards, . 


The degree of bache er wack otzoducel i in N | 


more 
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upp 1 of the — the Jura is the fun's att 1 
bachelor of divini | m the zenith, or the complement of his altitude, To fn 

S . bachelor of arts, he muſt have] the ſun's meridian, or greateſt altitude n any day, co 5 | : 
been admitted near four years; and above three years more, the obſervation as long as the altitude; is found to increas BA 
| before he commence maſter ; and ſeven more ſtill to become which you will perceive by the e of the ſea, inftea} g 
, bachelor of «yy He may en bachelor of law after of the horizon, removing the ſight-vane lower: but When { 
having ſtudied it you perceive the ſky appear inſtead: of the horizon, the th 1 
At Paris, to NA in thicken 4 perſon muſt have ſtu- - tude is diminiſhed ; — deſiſt from farther obſervation 4 


died ried aps in philoſophy and theology, and held an ct at that time, and add the degrees upon the 60 arch to te 


examinati Sorbonne. Ba 3 4 the canon faw|- degrees and minutes upon the 30 arch, and the ſuim i; 
| — 8 4 1 * han, ind ſuſtain- --zenith diſtance, or co- altitude of the ſun's upper limb. ts 
an act according to the forms. And becauſe it is the zenith diſtance, or co-altitude of the 4 
| A bachelor of phyfic muſt have ſtudied two years in medicine, | upper limb of the ſun, not the centre that is given by 4, 
have been four yeats maſter of arts in the univerſity, and quadrant, in obſerving by the upper end of the ſhade-yare, 


j which he is inveſted with add 16 minutes, the ſun's ſemidiameter, to that which is os 
Inv 8 | — your 1 and 1 is 2 true = 8 

u on of divinity-| ni ance of the ſun's centre. vou obſerve by 
mw . Ge univerſit of Par, baſes ie L ſix years it lower part of the ſhadow of the ſhade-vane ; then 01K. * 4 
3 — 282 their courſe, hence they were called limb of the ſun gives the ſhadow; and, therefore, you * 
bacralerii ell and #9 there were two courſes, dhe f ſubtract 16 minutes from what the inſtrument gives: you fl 
- employed in e the bible; ks during thee ſucceflve 5 cConſiderin * height of the obſervet. above the ſurface d * 
the ſecon in e the ſentences for yo the he fe hich ich is Ne Say vg ri 16 and 20 feet, yu 10 
ant Fer; vnd me in tl bible-courſe, were called bac- 6 mintites the 16 minutes, and male Syeci 
- caltyis “ and thoſe arfived at the ſentences, baccalarii the: $ wok her 10 minutes, or 12 minutes, to be alcel Pr 
laſtly, thoſe who had gone throu bod] ad of 16 minutes. 2 
2 Ser enen — l i, or fied bachels | ** Flamſteed contrived a ern or deuble convex, to It 
n Who has Red be placed, in the middle of the ſhade-vane, which make, a 2 
* degree DEED after ihe due Toe cet of ic ftady, and exer-| . {mall bright * on the ſlit of the horizon -vane, inſteai cf for 
2 iſe AAN y of oppoſition 2 the pe yay 4 2 9 — gab be 1. 

ht. wks z 5 means, inſtru a 

2 - Nl admin bal rob "| ink weather, and 2 muth more. accurate — pe 
E "aſs fifid thention of bachelors of the church, baccalarii age jÞ har weather than could be by the ſhadow. ks 
clfie.—The biſhop with his canon and bacealoril, cum cen. Ly, AYS of ais are ropes belonging to the main ws 
=” & conſenſa pron om or ſuorum & baccaldriorum. | and fore-maſt, and the maſts belonging to them; ſerv Wo 
* There is ſcarce any word whoſe origin is more e WP them from denden . or over- board det 1 ys 


dong the erities; than that of bachelor, bactalarius, or bacca- TT 1. u. 105. 63. 25 

= the two different. acceptations of the word, literary . in r A kind of portcullis, or gate, made Wi hs. 
und military, above recited, have each of them thei: advo-| like a pit-fall with n ſe, and ſupported by two ha 
- "eates; Who aſſert each to be the primitive ſenſe, and derive] great ſtakes, —It is uſually before the see 


ie word i The former is eſpouſed by Martinius, advancing near the gate. 1 N 
tho derives it from the Latin baccalaurea, ua bacca un BACULI. See the article BactL1i, | _ 
donau; in allufion to the cuſtom that antiently obtained of REES bs Got art of meaſuring acceſſible and i 1 atte 

- * crowning the poets with hurel, baccis lauri, as was|. cell help of baculi, ſtaves, or rods. BAIL 


at Rome in 1341. and Alciatas and Vives are of the ſame BACULUS IS Div ator or virgula diuina, a branch of hae 
Opinion. Rhenanus rather adviſes toderive it from baculur, or 8 a forked figure, uſed for the diſcovery of mines, pin 1 
Bacillus, a ſtaff; becauſe at their commencement, ſays he, a See VIRGULA Divina. Wh 
Naff was. put into their hands, as a ſymbol of their authority, BADGER *, a licenſed buckſter, or perſon privileged to by Th 
8 1 J their ſtudics being 1 finiſhed, and of the liberty they were| corn, or other proviſions, and to carry them from one place Ki, 


| 7" JG * Hyg it was that the ſig gladiators had a A to make profit of, without ns reputed an i. BW. * 
_— „ 2 8 5 ich Horace calls, | 

3 — 4 opinion, r bh © © Th the ſtatutes he is alſo called a 4; . of | 

1, a yp! FR TY ps of puring def in the hand] | 56 Ed. VI. c. 14. 5 El c. 12.— fe allo read of i 2 

| | was ever uſed in the creating of leber. Sho — or retailers of Galt, gW.IIL c.6., 10g | 1 

Among thoſe who hold the military bachelor, the primitive Bebel, Fading See the article Hun rw] W. AL, 

| 2 are Cujas, who derives the word from bucctllarius, a kind BAG, in commerce, a term uſed to ſignify different quan | for 

ol cavalry, antiently in great eſteem. Du Can e deduces it 1 certain oommodities. hail 

| from bacealaria, a kind of fees, or farms, conſiſting of ſeve- of almonds, for inſtance, is about 3 hundred weilt 0 


ral pieces of ground, each whereof contained 12 Acres, or 0 uſeeds, from 3 to 4 hundred ; of pepper, —_—_ ? 
as much as two oxen would plow; the poſ s of hren“ hundred; of ah, * 2 to 4 hundred; of cot 
 'baccalaria were called bachelors. EE at" * from 22 550 4% @ . 

Laſtly, Caſeneuve, and Altaſerra, "REY backilis from e- OL BAC. no the backer 10. 


culus, or bacillus, 'a faſt; it regard waliers ex- Potty Bas. PETTY, — ma paid 
+ "erciſed themſelves in ing with i F SanLBACE. gee the articles $ San. 5 as 
BACILLI, or BACULI, in medicine, ſuch compoſitions as are BAGGING of Heps, * 5 — | May 

made up of . e figure, like a ſtick; thus Falled from BAGNIO, an Italian term,  fignifying a bath: it is uſed ue * 

. the Latin batulus, à ſtaff. See Lozznck. * ob for a — with conveniences for bathing, ſweating, and wk 
BACK. See the article Don su. Ils. otherwiſe cleanſing the body; and often for worſe purpoſes be 
BACK. Bone. See the article SPInzg. | ' BAN isalfo become a general name in Turky for the f. Patic 
BACKED Column. Ses the article Corum. © _ | ſons where their flaves*are incloſed; it being uſual in thoſe 1 
BACK-Naik. See the article NAII. I | priſons to have baths. t 
Lot gh a Hip, See the article Hir. BAGNOLENSES , or BacnoLians, a: ſect of hereticsil caller 


AFF, in navigation, an inſtrument, by the French the eighth century, who, in reality, were Manichees, thous Theſ 
* the Engliſh quadrant : it was invented ;by he Davis ; | they omewhat di iſpuiſed their 8 — They rejected the Oi =, 
and is of good uſe in taking the ſun's altitude at ſea.—It con-| Teſtament, and prof he New; A gn to 347 y de 
| fiſts of three vanes, A, B, and C, and of two arches (Tab, Na-] nal; and affirmed, that God did not create the ſoul when ty t 


"Sigarion 6.) Thevane at A, called the horin-vone chat. infuſed it into the body... the l 


at B the -vane ; and that at C the fi Ge The h ORG They derive their name from . acity in Lager prero 
b0 degrees, and that of C (er o degrees Where they were chiefly found. diſtri 
To uſe the BACK. STArrF; the ſhadow-vane SG ra e nac. a muſical inſtrumem of the wind kind, chief} uſe _ 
60 arch, to an even of ſome —— lefs +437 10 yoo in country places, eſpecially in the North. It ans of 8 th 
15 degrees than you j e the complement of the ſun's alti-| principal z the * — bag, which blows up 
tude will be; en e hy all 28 © a foot-ball, by means o ebene © or lietle tube, fitted 
"mate en 40 arch F the” obſerver back being it, and ſtopped by a yalye. - 5 3:40 «a 
turned to the ſun {whence the nanie of rw 6, or . Ihe other part conſiſts of . Pipes 1 nes: the in 
2 n 8 ipe, or the. - little out 
r 0 os whit 
ſhade-vane fall on the upper edge of the rc 


. r and then if you can fee the horizon] ar 


through the {aid flit, the obſeryation is well made: but if the] are 
des appear inſtead of the horizon, move the ſight-vane lower| foot. 
towards F: if the ſky appear, move it upward towards G, and 

ty if it comes ; then obſerve RY AN, pes and| 
_ . minutes ary cut by 2 | anſwers 
n fight-bole, and to them add thy 1 


N , 
5 - / 
= | * 3 | # 
„ % 4 5 
> ' - : 
* - 


BAL 


ae to NM. le Clerc, when the Baguette is enriched 
2 it changes its name, and is called chaplet. 
See Cn ee ſetting at liberty one arreſted, or impriſoned 
ba 4 action either civil or criminal, under ſureties taken 
ſor his appearance at a day and place aſſigned. 8 
Tt is called bail, becauſe ur the party confined is baille, 
delivered into the hands of thoſe who bind themſelves for his 
forthcoming : or from batl, uſed in the ſenſe of a guardian, 
into whoſe hands the party is put for ſecurity-ſake. 
Manwrood diſtinguiſhes between bail and mainpriſe thus: 
iſed, is ſaid to be at large, and to go about 


is mainpri | 
3 1 key, without ward, till the time of appearance ; 


whereas he who is let to baz/ to two or more men, is always 
accounted by law, to be in their ward and cuſtody for the 
time ; and they may, if they pleaſe, actually keep him in 
priſon. | LS . 
Bail is either common, or ſpecial. 2 FT 
Common Bat is that given in actions of ſmall prejudice, or 
flight proof; in which caſes any nominal ſureties are taken ; 
28 John Doe, 
form of appearance. | | MR 
Special BAIL is given in Caſes of greater moment, where it is 
required that the ſureties be ſubſidy-men at the leaſt, and 
according to the value of the matter in queſtion. 
It was enacted a few years ago, in compaſlion to the poor, that 
no perſons ſhould be held to ſpecial bail in any action brought 
for leſs than ten pounds. This is obſerved as to writs iſſued 
out of the courts of Weſtminſter-hall. —But the marſhal: 
court continues to arreſt and hold to bail in actions for ſums 
exceeding forty ſhillings. —W hat better are the poor of this 
metropolis for this proviſion, which has indeed taken them 
out of bad hands, but left them to be graſped to death by 
. worſe !—If there be any exception in the act in favour of 
that court, it was doubtleſs more owing to'the degree of fa- 
your in which the fuperior officers of ſuch court ſtood with 
certain great perſons in parliament, than to any real reaſon 
there could be for it. Seaſon. Obſerv. on Declenſ. of Trade, 


„ 6. 5 f 1 
a 7 the Ba1Ls is an officer belonging to the court of king's- 


5 


attends for that purpoſe. | | 
BAILE, or BALE, in the ſea-language. —The ſeamen call lade- 


atk ing or caſting the water by hand out of a boat or ſhip's hold 
gs with buckets, cans, or the like, bailing, bs 
by When the water is thus ba:led out, they ſay, the boat is freed, 
. They alſo call thoſe hoops that bear up the tilt of the boat, 
b its batles, 8 | | 
a AE MENT, a term in law, ſignifying the delivery 
can, of things, whether writings or goods, to another; ſome- 
hace times to be delivered back to the bailor, that is, to him who 
* delivered them; ſometimes to the uſe of him to whom they 
xe delivered; and ſometimes to a third perſon. . 
nie AILIF Fs, in a general ſenſe, denotes an officer appointed 
| 0 the adminiſtration of juſtice within a certain diſtrict, called 
— * The word is alſo written baile,” baily, bayly, baylie, and baillif, 
4 in Latin ballivus —It is formed from the French baillif, of 
Sort bail, an old word, denoting a guardian, or governor of a 
NE youth, originally derived from the Latin baja/us, which ſigni- 
fied the ſame. See BA jurus. „ 
AR Paſquier maintains, that bailiffs were originally a kind of 
34 commiſſioners, or judges delegate, ſent into the provinces 
a by to examine whether or no juſtice were well diſtributed by 
ig, an the counts, who were then the ordinary judges, Loyſeau, 
pon with more probability, refers the origin of bazlffs to the uſur- 
the pr. pation and idleneſs.of the great lords, who, having got the ad- 
ve miniſtration of juſtice into their own hands; and being weary 
wh fur turned it over to their deputies, whom they 
ics Ca n. | 115 
pro Theſe bail;fs had at firſt the ſuperintendence of arms, of ju- 
the OY fice, and of the finances; but abuſing their power, they were | 
be ee; dy degrees ſtripped of it, and the greateſt part of their autho- | 
when be ty transferred to their lieutenants, who were to be men of 
- long robe, It is true, in France they have ſtill ſome | 
.ngoedG, prerogatives, as being reputed the heads of their reſpective 
| diſtricts: in their name juſtice is adminiſtred, contracts and 
ily md | os paſſed, and to them is committed the command | 
ts of 10 militia, 10 nl vanes wn EF 4 be. | 
vs up: WY from theſe it was that the Engliſh bail originally took both 
fitted v ir name, and their office :. for as the French have eight | 
| Parliaments, which are ſupreme courts, whence. no appeal 
bes, irh i 
the es, within the precincts of the ſeveral parliaments, or pro- 
ittle on Vinces, and in which juſtice is adminiſtred by bailiffs, at leaſt 
bind bs A y their lieutenants; ſo in England are ſeveral counties where- |. 
under of ba Juſtice was adminiſtred by a viſcount or ſheriff, who ap- 
es, Wi Pars likewiſe to have been called bailiff, and bis diſtrict or 
dinarily 4 county balwick..., Further, the counties. were again ſubdi- 


and Richard Roe: this being no other than a| 


bench. He files the bail-pieces taken in that court, and! 


BAILIF FS errant are thoſe 


now no more than bare meſſengers, and mandatoties within 
their liberties, to ſerve writs, and ſuch mean offices. 

* are of two kinds, viz. bailff5 errant or itinerant 
and bail:ffs of franchiſes. | 

whom the ſheriff appoints to go up 


and down the county to ſerve writs and warrants, ſummon 
county-courts, ſeſſions, aſſizes, &c. 


BA1LIFFs of franchiſes are thoſe who are appointed by every 


lord within his liberty, to do ſuch offices therein, as the bai- 
of errant does at large in the county. 

There are alſo bailiff3 of the forefts, and bailiffs of manors, 
who direct the huſbandry, fell trees, gather rents, pay quit- 
rents, c. | | 2) 
The word bazliff ſtill retains ſome of its antient ſignifieancy; 
being applied alſo to the chief magiſtrates of ſeveral corporate 


towns, as Ludlow, Leominſter, &c.—And again, the go= 


Water-BAIL1FF. 
BAILIWICK, BaiLywick, or BayLiwick, the territory 


BAIRAM “*, a name 


vernment of ſome of the king's caſtles is committed to per- 
ſons called bailiffs ; as, the bailiff of Dover Eaſtle; 
See the article WATER. 


of a bailiff ; or the place within which his juriſdiction is ter- 

minated. See BAILIIfrx. : | . 
given to the great annual feaſt of the 

Mahometans. | . 155 | 


„»The word is alſo written, by ſome authors, more conform- 
ably to the oriental orthography, beiram. It is originally 


Turkiſh, and fignifies literally, a feaſt-day, or holiday. 


| The Mahometans have two bairams, the great, and the little, 
which Scaliger, Erpenius, Rycaut, Hyde, Chardin, Bobovi- 


us, and other European writers, commonly interchange; 
giving the appellation great, to, that which the Turks call 


little; and vice verſa. 


BAJULUS, an antient officer in 


The little bazram holds for three days, during which no work 
is done ; but preſents paſs from one to another, with many 
other manifeſtations of joy, If the day after Ramazan ſhould 
prove ſo cloudy, as to prevent the ſight of the new moon, the 
bairam is put off to the next day, when it begins, though the 
moon be till obſcured. When they celebrate this feaſt, after 
numerous ceremonies, or rather ſtrange mimicries, in their 
moſque, they end it with a ſolemn prayer againſt the infidels, 


to root out Chriſtian princes, or to arm them one againſt 
another, that they 


may have an opportunity to extend the 
borders of their law. ' ö 
AIT. See Fisninc., 


the court of the Greek em- 
perors; whereof there were ſeveral degrees: as the grand 
bajulus, who was preceptor of the emperor, and the ſimple 
bajuli,' who were ſub-preceptors. | 

a kingdom, in the 


Hence the Italians uſe the word bajulus of 
ſame ſenſe with protector of a kingdom among the Engliſh, 


BAKING, the art of preparing bread, or of reducing meals of 


'% J. Ne 16. CHAMB. 


Vided into hundreds; within which it is. manifeſt juſtice was | 
antiently rendered by officers called bailiff5. But thoſe hun- 

ed-courts ate now ſwallowed. up by the county-courts, cer 
an franchiſes alone excepted (ſee .CounTY, and Hun-“ 
BRED); and the bailiſ name and office is grown into ſuch| 
"Mtempt, at leaſt theſe bail;ffs of hundreds, that they are | 


any kind, whether ſimple or compound, into bread. 
The forms of baking among us are very various, but may be 
reduced to two; the one for unleayened, the other for leaven- 
ed bread. For the firſt, the chief is manchet-baking, the pro- 
ceſs whereof is as follows. %% V . 
The meal ground and bolted is put into a trough, and be- 
ing opened in the middle, to a buſhel are poured in about three 

pints of warm ale, with barm and ſalt to ſeaſon it. This is 
kneaded together with the hands through the brake; or, for 


want thereof, with the feet through a cloth: after having lain 
an hour to ſwell, it is molded into manchets; which ſcotched 


in the middle, and pricked a-top to give room to riſe, are . 


baked in the oven by a gentle fire. 
For the ſecond, ſometimes called cheat-bread-baking, it is thus: 


The meal being in the trough, ſome leaven (ſaved from a for- 


mer batch, filled with ſalt, laid up to ſour, and at length diſ- 
ſolved in warm water) is ſtrained through a cloth into a hole 
made in the middle of the heap, and worked with ſome of 
the flour to a moderate conſiſtence: this is covered up with 


meal, where it lies all night, and in the morning the whole. 


heap is ſtirred up and mixt together. with a little warm wa- 
ter, barm, and falt, by which it is ſeaſoned; ſtiffened, and 
brought to an even leaven; it is then kneaded or trodden, 
and molded and baked as before. „ 
The learned are in great doubt about the time when beating 

firſt became a particular profeſſion, and bakers were introdu- 
ced. It is generally agreed, they had their riſe in the eaſt, and 


. paſſed from Greece to Italy after the war with Pyrrhus, about 


the year of Rome 583. Till which time every houſewife was 


her own baker : for the word piſtor, which we find in Roman 


cCians were the moſt applauded bakers, after 


authors before that time, ſignified a perſon who ground ar 
pounded the grain in a mill or mortar to prepare it for baking, 
as Varro obſerves. According to Athenteus, the Cappado- 
them the Lydiana, 


Rome, were added a num- 


then the Phœenicians. 
'To the foreign bakers brought into 


| ber of freed-men, who were. incorporated into A body, or, | 


as they called it, a college ; from which neither they nor theic 
children were allowed to withdraw. See Col 10. They 
held their effects in common, and could not diſpoſe bf any 
part of them, Each bake - houſe had a patronus, who had 
the ſuperintendency thereof: and theſe patroni elected one mn 
| i Aaa | | 5 | 


Tue modern bollanco, now ordinarily in uſe, conſiſts of a 
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of their number each year, who had the ſuperintendence over 
all the reſt; and the care of the college. Out of the body of 
the hae every now-and-then one was admitted among the 
ſenators. | | Nw 


Jo preſerve honour and honeſty. in the college of bakers, they 


were expreſly. protubited all alliance with comedians and gla- | 


diators; each had his ſhop or bake-houſe, and they were 
diſtributed into fourteen regions of the city. They were ex- 
cuſed from guardianſhips, and other offices, which might divert 
them from their employment. See COLLEGE. | 
By our own ſtatutes, baker are declared not to be handicrafts. 
No man for uſing the myſteries or ſciences of baking, brew- 


ing, ſurgery, or writing, ſhall be interpreted a handicraft. | 


ener 
* BAKinG of Porcelain. See the article PoxcLAIx. 
BALANCE. - See the article BALLAN RJ. 
BALANI, in natural hiſtory, certain multivalve 
growing to the ſhells of the larger ſort of ſea-ſhell-fiſh : they 
are commonly called in Englſh, centre-ſhells. See Sup- 
__ - plement,/ article BALAN us. 8 | | 
BALANUS, or GLansz is: ſometimes uſed by anatomiſts 
for the nut of the yard. See GLANS. £ 
Sometimes alſo the clitoris is fo called. See CLITORISs. 
BALANUS is alſo ſometimes uſed for a ſuppoſitory, See SUP- 
- POSITORY. | MEAL FED 3 
BALAUSTINES, Bar Aus rA, in pharmacy, the flowers 
© of the wild pomgranate, or malus punica ſhlueſtris, which 
are very rough to the tongue and palate, and very aſtringent; 


and on that account are frequently uſed in diarrhœas, and | 


other fluxes, hernias, G. 


front of a: houſe, or other building, ſupported by pillars, or 
conſoles, and encompaſſed with a balluſtrade. 0 


„ Tue word: comes from the Italian Balcone, and that from | 


tze Latin, palcus; or the German palk, a beam. Covarru- 

vias derives it from BN, jacere; aſlerting, that ba/conies 

were originally little turrets over the gates of citadels, whence 
darts, Sc. were thrown on the enemy. _- pn 


BALDACHIN , or BaL DAG, a piece of architecture bs | 


form of a canopy, ſupported with columns, 
. crown or covering to an altar. 1844 | | 
The word comes from the Italian ba/dacchine, which ſignifies 
 BALDNESS. See the article CALVITIES. 
BALE, in commerce, denotes a pack or certain quantity of 
merchandize: as a bale of ſpicery, of books, of thread, &c.— 
A bale of eotton-yarn is from three to four hundred weight: 
: of raw ſilk, it is from one to four hundred; of lockram or dow- 
las, either three, three and a half, or four'pieces,'&c, 
BALIS TA. See the article BATL LIST K. 
BAEK ERS, or BaLcoss, / See the article ConDErs. 
BALKS, in agriculture, are ridges or banks between two fur- 
rows or pieces of arable land: the word is ſometimes alſo uſed 
for the poles or rafters over out- houſes or barns : and among 


and ſerving as a 


4 


bricklayers for great beams, ſuch as are uſed in making ſcaffolds. 
BALL and ſocket, a machine contrived: to give an inſtrument 


full play, and motion every way | ; 
It conſiſts of a bat! or ſphere of braſs, fitted within a concave 
-ſemi-globe; ſo as to be moveable every way, both horizontally, 
vertically, and obliquely. It is carried by an endleſs ſcrew, 
and is principally uſed for the managing of ſurveying inſtru- 
ments ; to Which it is a very neceſſary appendage.v ' 
The antient ball and ſockets” had two concaves, or chanels, 
the one for the horizontal, the other for the vertical direction. 
BALLANCE, or BAL Axez, #bra,' one of the fix ſimple 
powers in mechanics, uſed principally for determining the 
equality, or difference of weights in heavy bodies, and conſe- 
quently their maſſes or quantities of matter. ane en 
The ballaner is of two kinds, viz. the antient and modern. 
The antient or Roman, called alſo fatera Romana, or fteel- 
vard, conſiſts of a lever or beam, moveable on a centre, and 
ſuſpended near one of its extremes: on one fide the centre 
ure applied the bodies to be weighed, and their weight is mea- 
ſured by the diviſion marked on the beam; on the other fide 
is the place where a weight moveable along it keeps the ba/- 
lance in equilibrio. eee e benen e 
lever or beam ſuſpended, exactly by the middle; to the ex- 
> tremes whereof are hung ſcales; or baſons. 
- In each caſe, the beam is called the jugum, and the two moie- 


ties thereof om each fide the axis, the hrachia, or arms : and 
the handle whereby it is held; fn inn; the line on which the | 
beam turns, or Which divides its brachia, is called the axis ; | 
and, when conſidered with regard to the length of tbe brachia, | 
is eſteemed but a point, and called the centre of the hallance; 


and the places Where the weights are applied, the points of fa 
penſion or application. — That flender part perpendicular to the 


ſhells uſually | 


BALCONY “, in architecture, a jutty, or projecture | in the 
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The principle on which each is founded is the ſame, and 
be conceived from what follows. 14 U 
Doctrine of the BALLAxCE.—The beam AB (Ta, Med, 
nici, fig. 9.), the principal part of the balance, is a ley , 
the firſt kind, which (inſtead of reſting on a fulcrum = 
its centre of motion) is ſuſpended by ſomewhat faſtened i 
C, its centre of motion. So that the mechaniſm of the ky, 
lance depends on the ſame theorem as that of the leyer, 
Hence, as the known weight is to the unknown, ſo i, f 
diſtance of the unknown weight from the centre of = 
tion, to the- diſtance of the known weight, where the twg 
weights will counterpoiſe each other; conſequently, 1, 
known weights ſhew the quantity of the unknown. 
Or thus; the action of a weight to move a ballance is by f 
much greater, as the point preſſed by the weight is more d. 
ſtant from the centre of the ballance ; and that action folly, 
the proportion of the diſtance of the ſaid point from that cent. 
When the ballance moves about its centre, the point B̃ d. 
+ ſcribes the arch B 5 (Fig. 10.) ; whilſt the point A deſenbe 
the arch A a, which is the biggeſt of the two: therefore x 
the motion of the ballance, the action of the ſame weigh; 
different, according to the point to which it is applied: beta 
it follows, that the proportion of the ſpace gone through þ 
the point at A is as Aa, and at B as Bb; but thoſe arche 
are to one another as CB, CA. | 
Varieties in the application of the BALLANCE.—lf the brachad 

a ballance be divided into equal parts, one ounce applied tothe 
- ninth diviſion from the centre will equiponderate with dhe: 

ounces at the third; and two ounces at the ſixth diviſion 2 

as ſtrongly as three at the fourth, &c. 

Hence it follows, that the action of a power to move a yl. 
. lance is in a ratio compounded of the power itſelf, and its d. 
. ſtance from the centre: for that diſtance is as the ſpace gone 

through in the motion of the ballance. m1 + 


ö 


It may be here obſerved, that the weight equally preſſe the 
point of ſuſpenſion at whatever height it hangs from it, a 
in the ſame manner as if it was fixed at that very point; for 
| the weight at all heights equally ſtretches the cord by which 
it hangs. ” 72 Ih 
A ballance is ſaid to be in eguilibrio, when the actions of the 
weights upon the brachia to move the ballance, are equal, b 
as mutually to deſtroy each other. When a ballance isin 
cequilibrio, the weights on each fide are ſaid to equiponds 
rate: unequal weights may allo eguiponderate; but then the 
diſtances from the centre muſt be reciprocally as the weight, 
In which caſe, if each. weight be multiplied by its diſtance, 
the products will be equal; which is the foundation of the 
ſteel-yard. . 
Thus in a ballance whoſe brachia are very unequal ; a ſca 
hanging at the ſhorteſt, and the longeſt divided into equi 
parts: if ſuch a: weight be applied to it, as at the firſt du 
ſion ſhall equiponderate with one ounce in the ſcale; and tk 
body to be weighed: be put into the ſcale, and the above 
mentioned weight be moved along the longeſt brachium, il 
the equilibrium be found; the number of diviſions betwen 
the body and the centre ſhews the number of ounces thi 
the body weighs, and the ſubdiviſions the parts of an ounce. 
On the ſame principle alſo is faunded the decertful ballant 
which cheats by the inequality of the brachia: for inſtance; 
take two ſcales of unequal weights, in the proportion of 9 
10, and hang one of them at the tenth diviſion of the bailan 
- above-deſcribed, and another at the ninth diviſion, ſo th 
there may be an equilibrium; if then you take any weight 
which are to one another as ꝙ to 10, and put the firſt in de 
firſt ſoale, and the ſecond in the other ſcale; they will qur 
ponderate. b e L E. illi 3:44 44 
everal weights hanging at ſeveral diſtances on one fide mi 
equiponderate with a fingle weight on the other ſide : to 6 
this it is required, that the product of that weight, by! 
| diſtance from the centre, be equal to the ſum of the product 
of all che other weights, each being multiplied by its diſtauc 
Fr 0s PE Re bo 
To demonſtrate which, hang three weights, of an ounce each 
at the ſecond, third, and fifth diviſions from the centre, a 
they will equiponderate with the weight of one ſingle ound 
] 


$ 


applied to the tenth diviſion of the other brachium; and i 
another 0 
three ounces at the fourth diviſion, will equiponderate W 

a weight of two ounces on the other ſide ar the ninth di 


; 
1 
| unequal in number, on either ſide, 
i 
} 


weight of one outice at the ſixth diviſion, and 


Several weights may edu 
-ponderate : in this caſe; if each of them be multiplied by" 
diſtance from the centre, the ſums of the product on eit 
ide will be equal; and if thoſe ſums be equal, there wil! 
an equilibrium. eee 
To prove which, hang on a weight of two ounces at the fit 
diviſton, and two others, each of one ounce, at the ſecond 


_  Jugim, whereby either the equilibrium, or preponderancy of 
doch es is indicated; is called the tongue of the ballanice. ' ' * * 
In the Roman bullance, therefore, the weight uſed for a coun- 
Me terballance is the ſame, but the points of application are vari- 
ous; in the common hallanre, the eounterpoiſe is various, and 
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ſeventh ; and on the other ſide hang two weights, each alſo 
one ounce, at the ninth and tenth diviſions { and theſe ; 


will equiponderate with thoſe three, © © 
To the juſtneſs of a/ballanee it is required, that the po"! 
| iſpenfion' be exaQtly in the ſame line as the centre | BY 
FB e s A (07 
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- 'Gallance ; that they be preciſely equidiſtant from Wee 


n either ſide; that the brachia be as long as conveniently 
. 5 may ; that there be as little friction as poſſible in the 


of gravity of the beam be placed a little below the centre of 


motion. . | 2 | 
BALLANCE of the air is uſed to denote the weight of that 


a.:1 whereby, according to its known property, it preſſes 
F od It is feaſt reliſted, till it be equally adjuſted, in all 
Huf BALLANCE is a machine for determining the ſpe- 
cific gravities of bodies. See HyDROSTATICAL, _ | 
BaLLANcE of Trade denotes an equality between the value of 
commodities bought of foreigners, and the value of the na- 
tive productions tranſported into other nations. 
It is neceſſary that this ba/lance be kept in trading nations; 
and if it cannot be made in commodities, it muſt in ſpecie., 
| Hereby it is, that we know. whether a nation gains or loſes 
by foreign trade, or any branch thereof; and conſequently, 
whether that nation grows richer or poorer. 
There are divers methods of arriving at this knowlege. 4 
1%, That moſt received is, by taking a ſtrict ſurvey of what, 


thoſe imported. If the exports exceed the imports, it is 
concluded that nation is in a gaining way, it being ſuppoſed 
that the overplus is imported in bullion, and ſo increaſes the 
treaſure of the nation. — But this method is very uncertain : | 
by reaſon of the difficulty of obtaining a true account either 


rule in this caſe ; by reaſon of the running of goods, eſpe- 
cially many fine commodities of ſmall bulk, but great value: 
as point, lace, ribbands, filks, jewels, fine linens, &c. allo 
wines, brandies, teas, and the like. (2.) To which add va- 
rious accidents which affect the value of the ſtock either ſent 
out, or brought in; as loſſes at ſea, markets, bankrupts, ſei- 
zures, &c. (3.) Then, as to particular trades, there are divers 
countries to which the manufaCtures we ſend out are incon- 


Veh ſiderable, yet the goods we import are neceſſary to the car- 


rying on our trade in general; as the trade to Norway, c. 
pf thi for timber and naval ſtores. Alſo the Eaſt-India company, 


al, b whoſe imports much exceed their exports ;z yet is their trade 
eisin highly advantageous to the nation: as we ſell much of theſe 
onde imports to foreigners, and wear others, e. gr. callico's and 
en the 


ſilks, in lieu of linens and ſilks from other countries, which 
would coſt us dearer. | | | 


29, The ſecond method is, by obſerving the courſe of ex- 
of the change, which if generally above the intrinſic value or par 

of the coins of foreign countries ; 'we not only. Joſe by ſuch 
a ſcale exchanges, but the ſame is a proof, that we loſe by the general 
boy courſe of our trade. But this method is imperfect ; ſince we 
{| div 


trade to many countries with which there is no ſettled courſe 
of exchange, rhe. 


ping in general: for if theſe diminiſh, whatever profit parti- 
cular men may make, the nation loſes: and vice verſa. He 
hys it down as an infallible rule, that in all parts of the 
world where ever trade is great, and continues ſo, and grows 


nſtance; daily greater, and the ſhipping increaſes for a ſucceſſion of 
n of go ages; that trade muſt be nationally. profitable. Even in the 
e bailanc cafe of a merchant, who, by driving a great trade, ruins him- 
, lo th ſelf; though he loſe, what a multitude are gainers by him? 
_—_ as the king, and euſtomhouſe officers; beſides ſhipwrights, 
irſt in te | 


| butchers, brewers, bakers, ropemakers, porters, carmen, 
will equi manufacturers, mariners, Se. „ 

LH 4% A fourth way is, by obſerving the increaſe and diminu- 
fide mi 


e: 0 00 


and palpable of any; for the money ſeems to vulgar eyes moſt 
plentiful when there is leaſt occaſion for it; and more ſtarce 


nce eich 


: Eaft-India company have a great ſale to make, money is ge- 
entre, a 


motion of the beam and ſcales; and laſtly, that the centre | 


proportion the value of the commodities exported bears to] 


of the exports or imports. (1.) Cuſtom-houſe books are no 


3, The third method (Which is Sir Joſ. Child's) is made 
from the increaſe, or the diminution, of our trade and ſhip- 


tion of, our coin and bullion.— But this is the leaſt obvious | 


| prod as the occaſions for employing it are more numerous and 
ts diſtal edvantageous: by which means we ſeem to have moſt mo- 


ney when we have leaſt trade. Thus, e. gr. when” the 


nerally found to be ſcarce in London; becauſe the occaſion | - 


. 


* The word comes from the: Flemiſh belaſt, formed of be, and 
laft or left. The Freuch call it ſimply 4% In the Mediter- 


ranean, gzartclage, In Latin writers of the lower age it is 
denominated /aſ?agiumr. 


or hold, next the falſe keel of a veſſel: ſometimes, lead, corn, 


times one half, ſometimes. a third, and ſometimes a fourth 

part of the burden of the veſſel, Flat veſſels require the moſt 
ballaſt.—Ships are ſaid to be in ballaſt, when they have no 
other loading. | | | 1 

Maſters of veſſels are obliged to declare the quantity of Bal. 
laſt they bear, and to unload it at certain places. They are 
prohibited unloading their Balla in havens, roads, &c. the 
neglect of which has ruined many excellent ports. 

Trench the BALLAST. See the article TREnca. + 

BALLASTAGE. See the article LAST AGE. | 

BALLIAGE, a ſmall duty paid to the city of London, by 
aliens, and even denizens, for certain commodities exported 


15 them. ao 1 
BALLISTA *, a military engine in uſe among the antients, 
ſomewhat like our croſs-bow, though much bigger, and more 
ſtones, or ſometimes daits and javelins. 


* The word is alſo frequently written, leſs conſiſtently with its 
etymon, baliſfa, ſometimes baliftra. It is formed from the 


Creek ;52AAs:1, jacere, 3 uſed in caſting of darts 


. and arrows, in which it differed from the catapulta, which 

Was uſed only for caſting ſtones, in other reſpects they were 
alike, and were each bent in the ſame manner. See the ar- 
ticle CaTAaPULTa. | 5 5 E 


Marcellinus deſcribes the Balliſta thus; a round iron cylin- 
der is faſtened between two planks, from which reaches a 
hollow ſquare beam placed croſs- wiſe, faſtened with cords, 
to which are added ſcrews; at one end of this ſtands the en- 


cavity of the beam; this done, two men bend the engine, by 


the utmoſt end of the cords, the ſhaft is driven out of the 

balliſta, &c. 1 e ie 

BALLOON, or BAL Lon, denotes a large round ſhort- necked 
matraſs, or veſſel uſed in chymiſtry, to receive what is di- 
ſtilled or drawn off by means of fire. pt 

BALLoow is alſo uſed in architecture, for a round ball, or globe 

placed a-top of a pillar, or the like, by way of acroter, or 

crowning. ; 1 1585 1 eee 

BALLOTING, a method of voting at elections, Qc. by 
means of little balls which are uſually of different colours, by 

the French called ballotes; which are put into a box privately. 


in coats of arms, though never ſo called; but having accord- 
ing to their ſeveral colours ſeveral names, as beſants when 


torteauæ when gules: pomeis when vert; pellets or agreſſes 


guzes when ſanguine. 
BALLs of ft. See the article SILK. 
 BALL-SOAP. See the article Sax. e - 433 
BALLUSTRADE, in architecture, an aſſemblage. of one or 
more rows of balluſters, high enough to reſt the elbow on, fixed 
upon a terrace, or the top of a building, by way of ſecurity ; 
ſometimes alſo to make-a ſeparation between one part and 
another, as thoſe around altars, fonts, cc. 
BALM, 7 BALSAM. See the article BALSsAM. 
BALM of Sulphur. N S 2 l S Sulu. 
3 P c See the article 8 


BALNEUM, is a word much uſed by chymiſts, generally ſig 


nifying a veſſel filled with ſome· matter, as ſand, water, or 

the like, in which another is placed that requires a more gentle 

heat than the naked fire: #2 3 
Baineum Marie is by ſome ſo called, as being ſuppoſed to 


have been firſt invented by the bleſſed virgin; but by others, 


with more propriety, it is called balneum marit, or ſea- bath, 
in regard the veſſel here floats as it were in a ſe : 
Here the cucurbit is placed in hot water, which warms the 
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engages people to employ quantities which they had provided 


ney ſeem ſearee, becauſe every man, as ſoon as he can make 
d a ſmall ſum; ſends it to the goldſmith to be employed. 
Ou Diſe. on Trade, c. 9. . 

ALLANCE of a-cloc# or watch is that part of either, which by 


may ed is motion regulates and determines the beats. The eircular 
lied wm part of it is called the rim, and its ſpindle the verge: there be- 
on a | 


- long to it alſs'two pallets or nuts, which play in the fangs of 
re Will! | 


of which” one pivot of the erown-wheel runs, is called the 
Pence + the wrought piece which'covers the ballance, and in 


mall ſpring in the new pocket-watehes is called the regulator. 

ALLAST *. in navigation, any heavy matter uſed to ſink 

Lveſſe] to its proper depth in water, or to give it a juſt weight 
a counterpoiſe, and enable it to bear ſail without overturn- 
de ; n — 4 ö 


for that purpoſe. - So a high rate of intereſt will make mo- 


the erown- wheel: in pocket watches, that ſtrong ſtud in} 
which the lower pivot of the verge plays, and in the middle 


which the upper pivot of the ballance plays, is the coct: the 


1 ot Nn * * 


matter contained, and diſpoſes it for riſing, or exhalation. 


A ſand· heat is ſometimes alſo called balneum ficcum, or are- 


BALNEUM vaporarium. See the article VAPORARIUM. 


n 


| BALOTADE, a leap in which a managed horſe offers to ſtrike 
Out with his bind legs, but does it not, only making an offer, 
and ſhewing the ſhoes of his hind feet. 


BALSAM, BALsAum, properly denotes an oily, reſinous, 
and odorous ſubſtance, ouſing from ineiſions in certain plants; 


This amounts to the ſame with what we otherwiſe call balm ; 
ſometimes; by way of diſtinction, a native balſam. © 
We ſay the zalſam of Mecca,' balfam of Peru, of Tolu, of 

Capaiba, of liquid amber, and a multitude of others. 


Bals AM, or balm of Gilead, is in the greateſt efteem, though | 
there are ſome who hold that of Peru equal to it in virtue. 
It is drawn by inciſion from a tree of the ſame name, grow- 


ing in Egypt and Judea, but chiefly in Arabia BP _ 


% 


The ordinary ballaſt is ſand or ſtones, ſtowed in the bottom, 


gor other heavy goods, ſerve for ballaſt. — The balla/t is ſome- 


forcible; it was uſed in the beſieging of cities, to throw in 


gineer, who puts a wooden ſhaft with a big head, into the 


drawing ſome wheels: when the top of the head is drawn to 


BALLS, or BALLE TS, in heraldry, make a frequent bearing 


the colour is or; plates when argent; hurts when azure z. 


when ſable; gelpes when purple; orenges when tanne; and 


of ſovereign virtue in the cure of wounds, and divers other 
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ln taſte and ſmell it reſembles balm of Gilead; as it grows 


BAL 


| which is held fo precious, that it makes part of the ſpecial 


revenue of the grand ſignior, without whoſe permiſſion none 


are allowed to be planted or cultivated. —The inciſion through BALsAM 4 


which this admirable juice flows is made in the dog- days: 
Theophraſtus ſays, it muſt be made with iron nails; Pliny 
ſays, with'glaſs ; becauſe, ſays he, iron makes the plant die: 


Tacitus tells us, that when the branches of this tree are full| 


of ſap, their veins ſeem to apprehend the iron, and ſtop when 
an inciſion is made with that metal ; but that flow freely 
when opened with a ſtone, or a piece of broken glaſs, or of an 
earthen veſſel : laſtly, Marmol ſays, the veins muſt neceſſari- 
ly be opened with ivory or glaſs. — The juice is white at firſt, 
afterwards it becomes green, by degrees of a gold colour, 
and, when old, of the colour of honey. It is at firſt muddy; 
but by degrees grows clear, and of the conſiſtence of turpen- 
tine.—lts ſmell is agreeable, and very briſk : its taſte bitter, 

_ ſharp, and aſtringent; it eaſily diſſolves in the mouth, and 
leaves no ſtain on woollen cloth. + 1 
It is ſuggeſted, that the juice brought to us for balſam is not 
operly the gum, or tears of the tree, flowing by inciſion, 
that it yields but little that way ; but that it is prepared 
from the wood and green branches of the tree diſtilled : and 
yet even this is frequently adulterated with Cyprus turpen- 
tine, and other reſins and oils; alſo with honey, wax, &c.— 
Beſides which, there is likewiſe a liquor extracted ſrom the 


| ſeed of the plant, which is frequently paſſed off for the true 


balſam, though its ſmell is much weaker, and its taſte much 
bitterer. The bal/am-tree is about the height of a pomgra- 
nate - tree; its leaves are like thoſe of rue, always green; its 
flowers white, and in form of ſtars, whence ſpring out little 
pointed pods, incloſing a fruit like an almond, called carpo-| 
balſamum, as the wood is called æyle-balſamum, and the juice, | 


8 amum. c . 

Tue fruit or carpo - balfamum enters the compoſition of Ve- 
nice-treacle, having little other uſe in medicine: it muſt be 
Choſen of an aromatic taſte, and agreeable ſmell. - The xylo- 

balſamum, which, like the other products of the balſam-tree, | 

is brought from Cairo, is uſed in the troches of Hedychrous. 
It is brought in little fagots : the bark, is red, the wood white, 
| and aromatic. See XYLOBALSAMUM. 


- There is likewiſe a balſam of Mecca, which is a dry, white 


um, reſembling white copperas, eſpecially when old. It is 
ought from Mecca by the returns of the caravans of of 


ims and Mahometan merchants, who travel thither out of| 


otion to the birth-place of their prophet. It has all the 

| virtues of the ba/m of Gilead, or Judea; and is probably the 
fame, only hardened, and its colour altered. 

| BALSsAM of Peru is of three kinds; or rather, it is one and the 

fame balſam, having three ſeveral names, viz. bal/am of inci- 

fron, which is a white glutinous reſin, ouſing at an inciſion 

in the tree, and afterwards thickened and hardened. This is 
excellent for green wounds, and much reſembles the opo- 

balſamum, excepting in ſmell, which diſtinguiſhes it.— Dry 

_ balſam, which is diftilled from the tips of branches cut off, 

to which are faſtened little veſſels to receive the liquor, which 

at firſt is like milk, but reddens by being expoſed to the ſun. 

Its chief uſe is in the compoſition of the lac virginale, 
which is made much better with this, than with ſtyrax or 

benzoin.—Laftly, the balſam of lotion, which is blackiſh, and 

is drawn from the b 

and boiled together. This is uſed in wounds like the white 

ms and, and, on -account of its excellent ſmell, by the per- 

. 7 33 | 
Barsan of Copaiba, or Copivi, comes from Braſil, in earthen 


bottles. There are to ſorts, the one bright and thin; the} 


other thick ; the firſt white of a reſinous ſmell; the other 
a little more on the yellow: both are admirable for wounds: 
te Jews uſe this ba/ſam after circumciſion to ſtop the 


BATLsAM ef Toll is at firſt a liquid reſin, which, as it grows old, 
becomes of the colour and conſiſtence of Flanders glue. It 
comes by inciſion from ſome trees growing in New Spain; 

where the inhabitants receive it in little veſſels of black wax; 


old, it talces the conſiſtence of a dry balſam. 
5 1 liquid amber is a clear rediſh reſin, produced by 
tree in New Spain, called by the natives o/o/o/; in ſome de- 
ö wo reſembling ambergriſe in ſmell, w its name. 
Ihe new balſam is liquid ; in which ſtate it is called oi/ o 
. - ligud amber, and when old, balſam of liquid amber; it comes 
from both the Spains, in barrels; but the genuine is very rare 


It is found ſovereign for wounds and ulcers z eſpecially for 


J 


fiſtulas in ano; it reſembles balſam of Tolu in ſmell and co-- 


lour, and is procured in the manner of oil of hays, from a 
ted fruit in the iſland of St. Domi e Fg 


| BAL$AMm is alſo applied to certain —— ſubſtances, made] | 


by chymiſts and apothecaries, chiefly, of balſamic and healing 
ingredients, in-imitation of the hative bal/ams.. 


Theſe ao called, by way of dilinBion, faSitiou, or art 


Feial balſaſum. 1 1 
We have two different compoſitions of balſams, in imitation 


* » 


ef the true, or Egyptian balſam; one by Matthiolus, the 


N 4 5 8 
* © 3 


. 
"4 x 1 


e bark, roots, and leaves of the tree, minced 


B AN 


other by Euricus Cordus. Pomet has alſo given a may 
of — many of the native bal/ams. : 

ulphur is a ſolution of the flowers of ſulphur ; 
ſome oil: it is made by boiling the two together _ 
ſoft fire the ſpace of an hour, or till the ſulphur be tory) 
incorporated with the oil into a red balſam. , 
It is recommended both for external and internal uſe, , 


being warm and mollifying in caſe of wounds, ſanious i. 


cers, fiſtulas, &c. and curative even of ulcers of the lun In 
Helmont, its inventor, extols it for all diſeaſes of the breg: B/ 
yet Boerhaave rejects all internal uſe of it, as too hot, ay | 
acrimonious. Bartholin alſo obſerves, that it ſometing | 
cauſes a cardialgy. OR 
Bars Au of Saturn is a ſalt, or ſugar of lead, diſſolyed i | 
oil or ſpirit of turpentine, juniper, or the like, digeſted, tl 
the matter have acquired a red tincture. This is found to 
reſiſt the putrefaction of humours, and is good to clearf 
and cicatrize ulcers. | * 1 | 
Barts Au, or BALM, among alchymiſts, ſometimes denge, 
the ſpirit of common ſalt extracted in a particular manner. 
The preparation is thus: they diſſolve the ſalt, and place it 
 diffolution, well clarified, in horſe-dung to putrefy, for the , 
ſpace of two or three months, and then diſtil it ſtrong t 
with a ſand-heat; upon which there ariſes a precious ung. e 
ity, wherein things the moſt corruptible being ſteeped, at RA 
faid to remain intire, eternally. N 5 0, 
It is ſaid, that it was by this means ſome of the antienz 8 
preſerved dead bodies intire without reducing them v It 
- mummy ; and particularly that of the woman mentioned th 
by Volaterranus to be found in a mauſoleum near Alban, BA? 
in the time of pope Alexander VI. which was by his orde n 
thrown ſecretly into the Tiber, to prevent idolatry ; ſhe Ve 
being found as freſh as when alive, though ſhe had been deal BAN 
1300 years. N 5 | BAN 
BALSAMIC, a term in. phyſic, ſignifying that property de 
in a medicine, whereby it is rendered ſoft, gently attenuate: on 
ing, and ſomewhat agglutinant. rel 
BAN, and Bans. See the articles BanNn, and Banxs, Ti 
Arriere BANN. See the article ARRI. = 
BANC, Baxcus, or Bax, in law, denotes a feat, a 2 
bench of judgment. © _ 155 the 
us BANCI, or the privilege of having a bench, was an- wa 
_ tiently only allowed to the king's judges, gui ſumman ai. was 
mini ſi rant juſtitiam. Inferior courts, as courts-baron, hun- — 
dred- courts, &c. were not allowed that prerogative; and 
even at this day the hundred · court at Freibridge, in Nor 85 
folk, is held under an oak at Gey-wood; and that d 3 
Woolfry, in Herefordſhire, under an oak, near Aſhton i Ind 
that county, called Hundred-oak. HE IN BAN] 
King's BANC, or BENCH, is a ſovereign tribunal, uber wal 
the king himſelf formerly ' preſided, the judges being offe 
placed in a lower bench at his feet. The juriſdiction d Th 
this court is very extenſive, and reaches throughout al Jatt 
England, the law ſuppoſing the king himſelf to be preſent $i 
Common BANC, or common-pleas, the ſecond court of jultice e 
in, England, where common and ordinary cauſes BAN 
pleaded between ſubject and ſubject.— Here moſt ci «©. 
cauſes are tried, whether real or perſonal, according u the 
the rigour of the law. Here are uſually four judge; ſecu 
the chief whereof is called the lord chief juſtice of the , » 
| r Formerly there were ſeven judges, then fix, the 17 5 
ve, Ec. 1 | | x | 
BAND, in a general ſenſe, ſome ſmall, narrow ligameth 
wherewith a thing is tied, or faſtened, - : 
We fay, a flay- band, a brow-band, a hat-band, &c. | 
Bann, in architecture, denotes any flat, low member, Ne 
moulding. b ee eit 1 T 
This amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe eil The 
face, from the Latin faſcia, which Vitruvius uſes for d, princ 
ſame thing, and ſometimes fillet, plinth, Re. : Amfl 
BAND, in ſurgery, denotes a fillet, ſwath, or piece of l Veni 
cloth, wherewith either to cover or ſurround certain pu" and t 
that ſtand in need of aſſiſtance. F tt s The 
Bands are the ſame with what are otherwiſe called rollers. ro, 
A band, or roller, when applied, becomes a bandage: Sener 
BaNnAOR, and Rotten. = | eltabl 
Band alſo gives the denomination to à military order ! mack 
Spain, inſtituted by Alphonſus XI, king of Caſtile, u * 
„ 7 ; e 


142k -* : Ip . i : 
It — its name from the banda, band, or red bb their 


which comes acroſs over the right ſhoulder, and under © a bey 
left arm, of the knight. A 6g | Bal 
This order is for none but-the ounger ſons; of nobles © E 
eldeſt ſons of grandees are excluded; and, before admitt® Mas 
it is requiſite to have ſerved at leaſt ten years, either V of e; 
army, or at court. They are bound to take up arms for «wer 
catholic faith 8 the inſidels. bY wh 
The king himſelf is grand maſter of the order. Wy 
BanD of Soldiers, ſo many as fight under the ſame fag, | 27 
enſign, . ef 
Thus Romulus called thoſe who fought under the ſame * You! f 


nipule (a handful of hay being then uſed for a flag) 7? 
nl NE CR En Tr 


| | | 
1 8 y 


BAN 


See the article TRAIN-BANDS 


— +4 „ „% rey ror rIRm__—_—— 


openin a fund of ready money; which is found ſo far frem 


(rained BANDS» | the application of a band, ſwath, | diminiſhing the ſtock, that this liberty of withdrawing mo- 

pANDAGE, n -u\ 4 of the body; or the act of rolling, ney at pleaſure rather augments it. By means of this bar#, 
roller, or F ath or band, round a part affected, and the parts | the republic, without incroaching on the freedom of com- 

or tying a 3 ch compreſſes, plaiſters, and the like. merce, or without paying any intereſt, is miſtreſs of 5000000 
adjacent, there are two ſorts; whereof one ſort are re-| | ducates, to which the capital of the bart is limited, to be in 
Of bar eee other, being intended only to keep | readineſs on any preſſing occaſion; the republic being ſecu- 
ee ments on the part, are called more particularly | rity for the capital. 1 | LE 
the medica aka Agents of BANK, | ie; oe $ AGENT 
Contentive Bandages. irti BANK bills 4 the articles BILI 

| live BANDAGE. See the article INCARNATIVE » * Gs. ILL, 

* 511 FER *, or BANDELEER, a large leathern belt, Baxk, or BENen, in law. See BANK. 

RAINS e right ſhoulder, and hanging down under the Days in BANK, See the article Day, 


um; worn by the antient muſqueteers, both for the ſuſ- 

— 4 of "hole Mars, and for the carriage of their muſ- 

3 et- charges; which being put up in little wooden caſes, 

ad with leather, were hung, to the number of twelve, to 

each bandaleer, | | 

The word h " 

4 | 

3 M — pt formerly diſtinguiſhed by this piece of 

furniture; anc 

ga Ea a knot of robbers. | | | 5 

French ſoldiery till retain the bandaleer; their horſe, 

= muſqueteers, — common guards, wearing it indiffet- 
ly; excepting for ſome difference in its garniture. 

BANDELET, or BANDLET, in architecture, any little band, 

or flat moulding, as that which crowns the Doric architrave. | 


ee Tab. Archit. fig. 1. & 28. lit. a. : 
Foe Tab, 0% My us uſes for the fame 


iginally French, bandouillre, formed apparently 


It is alſo called fænia, which Vitruvi 
thing : ſometimes, fillet, diadema, &c. \ a 5 
BANDEROLL; a little flag in form of a guidon, extended more 
in length than breadth, uſed to be hung but on the maſts of 
veſſels, Ec. 5 Rds 5 : | 
BANDLET. See the article BANDELET:. 0 
BANTANS, a religious ſect in the country of the Moguls, who 
believe a metempſychoſis; and will therefore eat no living 
creature, nor even kill noxious animals, but endeavour to 
releaſe them if they ſee them, in the hands of others. ; 
The Baniats are {aid to be ſo fearful of having communica- 
tion with other nations, that they break their cups, if one of 
x different religion have drank out of them, or even touched 
them ; and. empty the water out of a pond where he has 
waſhed himſelf. It:is added, that if they happen to touch one 
another, they muſt waſh and purify themſelves before they 
eat, of enter their own houſes. They carry, hanging at 
theic necks, a ſtone called tamberan, as big as an egg; and 
perforated in the middle, through which run three ſtrings: 
this ſtone, they ſay, repreſents their great god, and upon 
that account they have great reſpect ſhewn them by all the 
Indians. „FFF 0 A GOES. 
voluntary, and upon oath ; the 
offence or crime. 
The former, properly | 
latter is chiefly injoined by judgment of parliament. Yet 
outlawing and tranſportation may alſo be conſidered as ſpe- 
cies of exile, / 2 F 
BANK. ®, in commerce, is 4 denomination given to certain 
ſocieties, or communities, who take on them the charge of 
2 money of private perſons, to improve it, or to keep it 
e. 9 0 | TW T0 


other by compulſion, for ſome 


— 


»The word bank; in this ſenſe, comes from the Ttalian banca, 
formed of the Spaniſh Banco, a bench whereon the antient 


naà table whereon they told their money: for the Spaniſh Banco 


LO 


rive bank from the Latin abaczs, a table, or cupboard. 
principal trading cities in Europe; as in Venice, London, 


Venice is che moſt conſiderable, as bling 
and that whereon the others are modelled, , 
The banco, or bank of Venice, commonly called, Bauen de! 
guro, is properly a board of public credit and intereſt; or a 
general and 


the moſt antient, 


* 


enacts, That all payments of wholeſale. merchandize, and 
letters of exchange, ſhall be in banch, or bank notes and that 


weir money to the bank, the other to receive their pa 
in banco ; ſo that payments are performed by a ſimple transfer 
from the one to the; other: he who was before creditor on 
the bank books, becoming debtor as ſoon as he has reſi 


actual 22 made, eſpecially in matters of retail, and 

When oreigners are diſpoſed to have ready money to carry 

off in ſpecie; or when, particular traders chooſe to have a 

— by them to negotiate in bills of exchange, &. The ne- 
ty 


a kind of banditti particularly infeſting the | 
and were themſelves ſo denominated, guaff ban de 


BANISHMENT', Exile; among us, is of two kinds : the one | . 


called abjuration, 1 now: ceaſed ; the . 


money-changers ſat in the public markets; or, as others think, 
ſignifies a tahle, as well as a bench; as among the Greeks the | | 


word Teams fignified a bench, as well as a table; whence | 
the word THESE, rns for a, bencher. Guichard chooſes to de | 


There axe Gerad of. theſe Sinmie: aiablifhed- iy the tinea | 
Amſterdam, Hamburg, Paris, Ce. But of all others, that of 


purſe fr all merchants: and traders ; | 
eſtabliſhed by a ſolemn edict of the commonwealth, which | 


all debtors and creditors. ſhall. be obliged, the ons to carry | 


ents | 


right to another, who is entered down as creditor in his £ n 
place 3 fo that the parties only change name, without any 
effective payment being. made. Indeed there are ſometimes | 


theſe effective payments, has given occaſion to the | 


Foot-BANK. See BANQUETTE, and FOOTBANK, 
BANKER, a perſon who banks, that is, negotiates and traf- 
ficks in money; or receives, and remits money from place te 
place, by means of bills or letters of exchange. 
In Italy the employment of a banker, eſpecially in republics, 
does not derogate from nobility ; and hence it is, that moſt 
of the cadets, or younger ſons of perſons of condition, un- 
dertake it for the ſupport of their family, a 
The Romans had two kinds of bankers, though their office 
was much more extenſive than that of the bankers among us; 
theirs being public officers, in whom were united the fun- 
tions of a broker, agent, banker, and notary z managing the 
exchange, taking in money, afliſting in buying and ſelling, - 
and drawing the writing, neceſſary on all chele occaſions, 
BANKRUPT *, a dealer, who having gotten other mens goods, 
or money, in his hands, abſconds to defraud his creditors, 
The word is formed of the antient Latin bancus, a bench, or 
Sy table 3 and ruptus, broken. 8 SEED 1 
Bank, we have elſewhere obſerved, originally ſignified a bench, 
which the firſt bankers had in the public places, in markets, 
fairs, &c. on which they told their money, wrote their bills of 
exchange, Sc. Hence, when a banker failed, they broke his 
bank, to advertiſe the public, that the perſon to whom the 


bank belonged, was no longer in a condition to continue his 


buſineſs. this practice was very frequent in Italy, it is 
ſaid, the term bantrupt is derived from the Italian banco rotto, 
broken benen. E ITE 4s ang 
Cowl rather chooſes to deduce the word from the French 
bangue, table, and route, vgſtigium, trace, by a metaphor 
from the ſign leſt in the ground of a table once faſtened to 
it, and now gone. On this rinciple he traces the origin of 
bankrupts, from the antient Roman menſarii, or  argeatarii, 
who had their taberne or menſæ in certain public places; and 
who, when they fled, or made off with the money, that had 
been truſted to them, left only the ſign or ſhadow. of their 


former ſtation behind them. . 
ANKRUPTCY, the failure, abſconding, and relinguiſh- 
ment of traffick in a merchant, a bank | 


vol | 
and the latter conſtrained and neceſſary, by means of acci- 


dents, &c. 


bankruptcy does. 
When a 


bankruptcy becomes open from the day he abſconds, or the 
Commiſſion of BANKRUPTCY.” See CoMmissIQN.. * 1515 


in 


r 


* 


BanNs of marriage, are certain ſolemn notices of matrimonial 
contracts made in the pariſh- church before the marriage; 
chat if there be any exceptions to either party, as to prior en- 


| - gagements, &c. there may be an opportunity of making them: 
The publication of hunnt (popularly-calll-aſting in thi 


church was intended as an expedient, to prevem clandeſtine 
marriages; but a licence or diſpenſation id no ſo euſily pro- 
| cured, that their uſe is defeated.— By thel laves of the church, 
| . banns are to be ine on 2 ——— in che 
places where the parties live, on pain of nullity of marriage: 

| 4 excommunications _, threatened agen b 3 
knowing impediments conceal them 
BAN —— N order of knit 
under their own flag, or | 


& 


72 iro ay nt: 
fees, led their vaſſals to battle, 
king. „ br ce weſt er ret; dcn ae 

The word ſeems formed from Banner a ſquare flag, or rum 
Fand which antiently alſo denoted a flag Banner iii are ul ſo 


9 
. 


called in antient writers,  ani/ites weailliferi, and veriilarii; 
'*..._ banneratii, bannariiz banderifii, \baneriftiz te. 
Antiently there were two kinds of; knights, great and little; 
the firſt whereof were called bannerets, the ſecond bachelors ; 
the firſt compoſed the upper; the ſecond, the middle nobility. 
4 K 4 | 15 125 ; ; ”: 
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See BACHELOR, - - 
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Where the 
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but nothing elſe is allowed: for this reaſon pope Stephen II. 
cexcommunucated a prieſt for baptizing a child with wine. In 


| The bannevet was 2 dignitary allowed tb march under his own 
flag, whereas the bachelarius eques followed that of another, 


- To be qualified for a'barineret, one muſt be a gentleman of 


men; with eſtate enough to ſubſiſt at leaſt twenty- 
eight, or thirty men. This mult have been very conſiderable 
In thoſe days, in regard each man, beſides his ſervant, had 


family, and muſt have a power to raiſe a certain number of 
el 


- two horſemen to wait on him, armed, the one with a croſs- 


bow, the othet with a bow and hatchet. Ee La 
As he was not allowed to be a baron. who had not above 


thirteen knights-fees, ſo he was not adinitted fo be a banneret, | 


If he had leis than ten. x | 
Banneret, — 4 g to Spelman, was a middle order between 
© baron, and a fb call | 
vt minor, to diſtinguiſh him from he gronters that is, from 

the baron, to whom alone properly belonged the jus vexilli, 
or privilege of the ſquare flag. 1 ] 
- Hence the —— Walk alſo called Bannerettus, Juaſi baro mi- 
nor, à word frequently uſed by. Engliſh writers in the ſame 

ſenſe, 'as baneret was by the French ; though neither of them 
- occur before the time of Edward II. OE 


Some will have bannerets to have originally b yew who | 
50 | 


bad ſome portion of a barony affigned them ; and enjoyed it 
under the title of bars proximus, and that with the Tame pre- 
- Fogatives as the baron himſelf. ede 

Some again find the vrigin of zamnertis in France; others, in 


tutien of banneret to Conan, lieutenant of Maximus, who 


©- eommarided the Roman legions in England under the empire 


of Gratian, in 383. . This general, ſay they, revolting, di- 


_ - vided England into forty rene and in theſe cantons di- 


ſttibuted forty knights, to whom he gave a power of aſſem- 
bling on occaſion, under their ſeveral banners, as many of 
che effective men as were found in their reſpective diſtricts 
© -whence they are called banner erm. 
However this be, it appears from Froiffart, c. that antiently 
ſuch of the military men as were rich enough to raiſe; and 
Jubſiſt a company of armed men, and had a right to do fo, 
were called barinerets. Not, however, that theſe qualifica- 
"Hons: rendered them knights, but only Bannerets; the appel- 
Aton of knight being only added thereto, becauſe they were 
ONGC CET IGG... 
- > Bannerets were fecond to none, but knights of the garter; 


- "they were reputed the next dep below the nobility ; and 
Were allowed to bear arms with ſupporters, which none elſe| 


Sama, under the degree ofa baron. In France, it is ſaid, the 
7 ignity was hereditary 3 but in England, it died with the 
| £erion that gaihed it. "The other dwindled on the, inflitu- 
- "tion of baronets' by King James I, and at length becaine ex- 


_ ind.” The laſt perſon created baiineret wis Sir John Smith, 


© ide f ar Bdghil-ght, for g the kante of king 


Ide form of the banneret's creation was this; on a day of 


battle, the candidate preſented his fl 


dida ed his flag to the king or general, 
- uh, cutting off the train, or ſkirt 


ereof, and making it a 


* 


_ 55 ſguare, returned it again, the propet banner of bannerets ; 
Tho are hence ſometimes called. knights of the ſquare flag. 


l US, the form of expulſion of any member from 
the univerſity of Oxford, by afixing the ſentence up in ſome 
© public place, as à denunciation or promulgation of it. 
BANQUETTE, in fortification, is a little foot-bank, or an 

elevation of earth forming a path which runs along the in- 
[: Kits of a parapet; by which the muſqueteers get up, to diſ- 

exvet the counterſearp, or ts fie oñ the eneiie in the moix, 
JJ L9do 

The bunguette is generally A foot and half high, and almoſt 
chres feet broad}, having two or three ſteps to mount it by. 
Where the parapet is very high, they make 1 00 

«"banquette one over the other.. 
BAPTISM “, in theology, the ceremony of waſhing ; or a 
- ſacrament whereby" 4 perſon is initiated into the Chriſtian 
nd fin is walhed away in infants, and 


— 
— 


* = 


. 
7 
5 


1 8 
54 


«|. "dip on-plunge-+ Rene 
The [Jews practiſed this ce 
their 


of haptiſn, any natural water is held ſufficient; 


the- primitive times this ceremony was 


ion, as it is to this day in the © churthes, according 


to the 9 of the word. The practice of 

to ſprinkle the water on the head or 
| in the church of 
Milan, ini whoſe ritual it is ordered, that the head of the in- 
fant be plunged three times into the water, A trine immer- 


the weſtern 
face of the perſon to be baptized, except 


. Gon was firſt uſed; and continued for a long time: this was to 

ſignify either the three days that our Saviow lay in the prave, 

or the three Perſons in the Trinity. But it was afterwards 
laid aſide; becauſe the Arians it: it was then thought 

proper to plunge but once, leſt the heretics ſhould think that 

the catholics, like them, divided the Trinity.—Some are of 

- Opinion, that ſprinkling in baptiſm was begun in cold coun- 


i 


\ 


imple knight; called ſometimes alſo vexilla- | 


land. "Theſe laſt attribute the inſti-| 


Tir 1171 T 15 v3: 77 | 25 | R ; 2 ; | 
The word is formed from the Greek gage, of Ba, I 


uſe ny; after circumciſion, on 
long before the coming of Jeſus Chriſt, — | 


, 


BAR 


tries, It was introduced into England about the 


of the ninth century. At the council of Celchyth, ia 
was ordered, that the prieſt ſhould not only ſprinkle the 15 
water upon the head of the infant, but likewiſe plunge 13 
the baſon. — There are abundance of ceremonies 95,” 
y eccleſiaſtical writers, as uſed in baptiſm, which are 5 l 
diſuſed; though there are not wanting thoſe who Fong 
fot their realmiſion ; as the giving milk and honey wi. 
baptized, in the eaſt; wine and milk in he weſt, Se} 
appears, that in the primitive times none were baptizeg by 
adults, — Formerly there were great diſputes, whether te 
baptiſm, of heretics was valid. The general opinion ran 1 
the affirmative, provided it was conferred in the name of te 
Trinity; andthereforethey allowed even that given by layme 
or even by women in Caſe of neceſſity. The council of Row 


in 1072. ordered, that the prieſt ſhould baptize faſting, 


Theo ogical authors diſtinguiſh three kinds of baptiſm. 15, y. 


ter-baptiſm, which is that above-mentioned. 20%, Baptiſm if 


fire, which is the perfect love of God, joined with an earns} 
deſite't6 be baptized ; called alſo the bapti/mn of the Holy Chef: 


on occaſion this may ſupply the place of warer- baptiſn. 7 


Baptiſm of blood ; which is the martyrdom of a catechumen. 


Baptiſm,” in the primitive times, was only adminiſtred ,; 


; Eaſter and Whitſuntide, except in caſes of neceſſity. The 


catechumens were not forward in coming to baptiſm : &. 
Ambroſe was not baptized before he was elected biſhoy d 
Milan; and ſome of the fathers not till the time of the; 
death. Some deferred it out of a tender conſcience ; ay} 
others out. of too much attachment to the world; it bein 
the prevailing opinion of the primitive times, that baptiſt, 


| whenever conferred, . waſhed away all antecedent Rains and 


. fins. ' Divers of the fathers raillied this ſuperſtitious delicacy 


B 


_— 


: whimſically dreſtz his face blacked, a 


_ the ſame 


otherwiſe, as is uſual - 


to ſuch a degree, that they introduced a different extreme; 
the ridiculous zeal of ſome people carrying them to baptize 
even the dead, by proxy. . 
Aris u, or Chriſtening, in the ſea-language, is a ceremony in 
long vo aboard merchant- ſnips; practiſed both on perſon; 
and veſſels which paſs the tropic, or line, for the firſt time. 


The chriſtening of veſſels is ſimple, and conſiſts only in the 
. waſhing them throughout with ſea- water: that of paſſenge; 
is more. myſterious; but neither the one nor the other i; 


done without the crew drunk; the ſeamen, on 


. chriſtening the ſhip, pretending to a right of cutting off the 


beak-head, unleſs redeemed by the maſter or captain. 

The chri/tening of a ſeaman, or paſſenger, is as follows: the 
oldeſt of the crew who has paſſed the line, or tropic, comes, 
que cap on his 
head, and a er or other ſea- book in his hand, followed 
by the reſt of the ſeamen maſqued like himſelf, each having 
ſome kitchen utenſil in his hand, with drums beating : he 


places himſelf gravely on a ſeat prepared on the deck, at the 


foot of the main-maſt, At the tribunal of this mock- m- 


giſtrate, each paſſeriger, nor yet initiated, ſwears, he wil 
take care the ſam ceremony be obſerved, whenever he is in 


nce: by giving a little money, by way of 
gratification, he is ——_ with a little ſprinkling of water; 

ly the caſe with the common ſeamen, 
he is heartily drenched with ſtreams of water poured on 
him: the ſhip-boys are incloſed in a cage; and ducked 2 
diſcretion ; and beſides, in memory of the ceremony, they ue 


obliged to-whip each other, which they never ſpare. 


BAPTISMAL Fent. See FoxT, and BAPTISTERY. 
BAPTIST. See ANABAPTIST, CATABAPTIST, and HEN 


Hermaits of St. 


'ROBAPTIST.,, enn waa 18585 
ahn Bap TIs T. See HERM Tr. 


BAS TIS TER, in eecleſiaſtical writers, /a place of edifice 


- 


where water is preſerved for perſons to be baptized in. 
Antiently,” in the churches which baptized by immerſion, 
the baptiftery was a kind of pond where the catechumens were 
Pages though in many places the next river ſerved for 
* ti ery. EE. 13 3 


In aſter- times, the baptiſtery was a little buildi adjoining to 


che church, purpoſely appinted for the adminiſtration of tis 


Ceremony. . 


There were ſeveral ſonts and altars in each bapti ery, becauſe 
chen they baptized a number at once, all of whom received 
the euchariſt immediately aſter. 


At firſt," theſe bapti/eries were only in the great cities, wher 
biſhops reſided, who alone had the right of baptizing; but 
they afterwards allowed pariſhes to have fonts, for the mole 
commodious adminiſtration of-baptiſm. This right was con- 
fined to pariſhes alone; and if any (monaſteries were found 
with baptiſmal fonts, it was becauſe they had baptiſm! 
churches. in another place: though the biſhops ſometim® 
granted them to monks, upon condition that they would hae 


a ſecular prieſt along with them to take care of the people; 


but afterwards 


means to throw off the prieſt, and 
make 1 


ves maſters of the church, and attach it, with is 


- baptiſmal fonts, to their own monaſtery. : 
BAR, in a court of juſtice, denotes an incloſure made with? 
ſtrong partition of timber, three or four feet high, where 
the counſel are placed to plead cauſes. 
This the French call barre d audience, and in ſome places 
auditoire. It anſwers to what, among the Romans, was de 


1 


nominated cauſidica. 


BAR 

©, 1.1 Jar, becauſe incloſed with a barrier, called alſo 
: Seo cancelli and caulz, by a metaphor taken from 
ſheep-folds. 2 Fo £ | h b h h _ 
: ation BAR is alſo given to the benches, where the 
T he —— are ſeated, —The appellation aroſe hence, 
— antiently there was a bar, or barrier, to ſeparate the 

| coolen and pleaders from the attorneys and others. 
Hand our lawyers who are called ts the bar, or licenſed to 
| plead, in other countries called licentiati, are termed barr:- 


[ 


2 


| ts BARRE, BARRA, in common law, denotes a per- 
emptory exception againſt a demand or plaint. | 
Ide author of the terms of the law defines bar, a plea brought 
the defendant in an action, whereby the action of the 

aintiff is deſtroyed for ever. — But the modern writers ex- 

tend the uſe of the word farther, dividing bars into perpetual 


orary. | 
Mower; oy that, which overthrows the action for ever. 
"0 for the preſent, but may fail, or be ſet aſide hereafter. 
Bars, in the manage, denote the ridges or upper part of the 
gums, between the tuſhes and grinders of a horſe ; the under 
and outward fides retaining the name gums. = | 
; for ſince all the 


The bars ſhould be ſharp-ridged and lean 


| ſubjection a horſe ſuffers, proceeds from thoſe parts, if the 
f have not thoſe qualities, they will be very little, or not at all 
r ſenſible ; ſo that the horſe can never have a good mouth; for 
{ if the bars be flat, round, and inſenſible, the bit will not have 
p its effect; and conſequently, ſuch a horſe can be no more go- 
verned by his bridle, than if one took hold of his tail. 
l Bars; in muſic, denote ſtrokes drawn perpendicularly acroſs 
5 tte lines of a piece of muſic, including between each two, 2 
; certain quantity or meaſure of time, which is various as the 
10 time is triple or common. 5 
In common time, between each two bars, is included the 
in meaſure of four crotchets; in triple time, three crotchets. 
ns Their principal uſe is, to regulate the beating, or meaſure of 
e. the muſical time in a concert. | bo 
he Bar, BARR, or BARRE, in heraldry, denotes an ordinary nearly 
erz reſembling the feſs; from which it only differs by its narrow- 
i neſs, ant! by this, that the bar may be placed in any part of the 
on field, whereas the feſs is confined to a ſingle place. See Fkss. 
the BAR:SHOT. See the article Sor; 5 
BARACK *, or BaRRAck, BaRAQUE, à hut, or little 
the WR lodge for ſoldiers in a camp. So | 
es, The word comes from the Spaniſh bzrracas, little cabins which 
bi fiſhermen make on the ſea-ſhore. 4 44H | 
Wed Thoſe for the horſe were formerly called baracks, and thoſe for 
FINS the foot huts; but barack is now uſed indifferently for both. 
; he Baracks are generally made by fixing four forked poles in the | 
the ground; and laying four others acroſs them; afterwards they 
mn. build up the walls with ſods, wattles, or what the place af- 
wil tords: and the top is planked, thatched; or covered With turf, 
sn they have convenience. SET ee 
iy of BW. When the army is in winter quarters, the ſoldiers uſually 
= build baracks 3 in the ſummer they are content with their 
tents, EF 2 „ ; 
| 00 WWBARALIPTON, a term in logie, «denoting the firſt indirect 
d 1 mode of the firſt figure of ſyllogiſms. + | 
are . — 1 Mas e 24 88 
J 1 fyllogiſm in baralipton is, when the two firſt propoſitions 
| thereof are general, and the thifd particular; the middle 
| term being the ſubject of the firſt, and the attribute of the 
E Mb ſecond. For example, | „ „„ e 
BA Every evil ought to be feared : 
i RA Every violent paſſion is an evil WELLS, 
difce LIP Therefore ſomething that ought to be feared is a violent 
rſion, PARALLOTS,  BaRALOTTI, the name of n ſect of he- 
2. ties at Bologna in Italy, who had all things in com- 
10 won, even their wives and children. — They gave very 
ing to — into all manner of debauchery, and were alſo termed 
lers. a eee, 
of ths ARAN Gl, officers among the Greeks of the lower empire, 


whoſe buſineſs it was to keep the keys of the city: gates where 
the emperor reſided. b . 2 7 gen 

odinus ſays, barangi were thoſe 
| of the e 


* 


ee bed- chamber and dining-room. 
| „ or BARBICAN,. properly denotes an outer 
nce, or fortification to a city, or caſtle; uſed eſpeci 

i fence to the gates, or walls. A i 
ln which ſenſe, barbacan amounts to the ſame with What is 
— called, antemurale, prumurale, murus exterior, or 
FRBACAN is alſo uſed for a fort at 
" the outlet of a city, haying a double wall with towers. 
oy is that at one end of the wooden bridge at Rouen, 
* ch is ſtill ealled by ſome Barbacana. 

4, CAN is alſo uſed for an aperture in the 
ne which to fire with muſquets on the enemy. See Enter 
— in architecture, denotes a long narrow canal, or 


. 
de- 
a8 


* 


rrary BAR, or bar pro tempore, is that which is allowed 


BAR BR; or BaRDE; is 


who flood guard at the door | 


walls of a city, 


r . OG ꝗ¶ . §— > 1a wn Q 


„rr 
— 


BARBARA, in logic, the firſt mode of the firſt figure of 
ſyllogiſms. _. NO Ou Og 9 : 
A ſllogiſin in barbara, is that whereof all the propoſitions 
are univerſal and affirmative; the middle term being the 
ſubject in the firſt propoſition, and attribute in the ſecond. — 
COS. co ion a D : 
BAR Whoever ſuffers a man to flarve, whom he ought to 

TL - ſuſtain, is a murderer : 3 
BA Whoever is rich, and refuſes to give alms, ſuffers thoſe 
to ſtarve, whom he ought to ſuſtain. : 3 | 

RA Therefore, whoever is rich, and refuſes to give alm, is 
a murderer, © y 

ARBARIAN “*, a name given by the antient Greeks, to 
all thoſe who were not of their own country, or who did not 
ſpeak the Greek language. In which ſenſe the word ſignified 
with them, no more than Foreigner, and did not carry that 
odium with it, as it does now. | 


* Strabo derives the word BagBatos from gf wv, balbs- 
tire, by reaſon foreigners coming to Athens uſed to ſtammer, 
or ſpeak coarſely : others derive it from Bagpare, a word that 
foreigners frequently ſtumbled on, which yet had no meaning; 
others from the Arabic bar, a deſart ; Voſſius ſrom the Chal- 
dee adverb NAD, extra, foris. | 
BARBARISM, in grammar, denotes an effence againſt the 
purity of ſtyle or language. EE | 
A barbariſm differs, according to Iſidore, from a barbarous 
term, as the former, for inſtance, is Latinz though corrupt 
or miſuſed ; whereas the latter, which this writer calls 
barbarolbgia, is a word merely foreign; intruded into Latin 
* ſpeech, | | | 
BARBE, or 


B 


E, or BARB, in commerce, a kind of horſe brought from 
Barbatyz much eſteemed for its beauty, vigour, and ſwiftneſs. 
Barbs are uſually of a ſlender make, and their legs far apart. 

- It is a maxim, That barbs grow ripe, but never old; becauſe 
they retain their vigour to the laſt, which makes them prized 
for ſtallions : their mettle, according to the duke of New- 
caſtle, never ceaſes but with their lives. | 
It is ſaid, they were antiently wild, and ran at large in the 
deſarts of — Fan and that it was in the time of the Cheq 
Iſhmael; that they firſt began to tame them. It is ſaid, chere 

are barbs in Africa, that will outrun oſtriches: ſuch are ordi- 
nafily ſold, according to Dapper, for 1000 ducats, or 100 
camels. They are fed very ſparingly, Dapper ſays with ca- 
mel's milk. It is added, that in Barbary they preſerve the 
genealogy of their barbs, with as much care as the Europeans 

| 90 thoſe of their noble families; and that to ſell them, they 

_ | always produce their titles of nobility, . \ 3215) 
The race of horſes is much degenerated in Numidia ; the 

Arabs having been diſcouraged from keeping it up, by the 

. Turkiſh officers, who were ſure ta be maſters of them. At 

_ preſent the Tingitanians, and Egyptians, have the reputation 
of preſerving the beſt breed, both for ſize and beauty. 
'Lhe ſmalleſ of theſe laſt are uſually ſixteen hands high; and 
all of them ſhaped, according to their phraſe, like the an- 


_ tilope. | 5 88 
The goed conditions of a Barbary hotſe (beſides the ſuppoſed 
quality of never lying down, and of ſtanding ſtill when the 
rider-drops his bridle) are to haye a long walk, and to ſtop 
ſhort, if required, in a full career. 111 22932 
BARBE, in the military art. To fire en BARBE, is to fire the 
cannon over the parapet, inſtead of through the embraſures ; 
in which caſe the parapet muſt not be more than three feet 
and a half high. | a 6; Tad - 


* % 


s alſo an old term for the armour of the 
knights, and ſoldiers, who were accou- 


horſes of the antient 
at all points. rn ale; 267 
Della Cruſca fays, the barde, is an armour of iron or leather, 
2 the neck, breaſt, and ſhoulders of the horſe are 
BARBER» See CHIRURGERY: 
BARBICAN.. See the article BakBacan.'  ' , 
BARBING is ſometimes uſed in antient ſtatutes for ſheering. 
Cloth is not to be exported till it be barbed,:rowed, and ſhorn, 


| 3 H. VII. & II 1 ee 92 : 8 
'BARBOTINE, a ſeed, otherwiſe — 2 fantonicum, and 
ſemen contra vermes, in Engliſh, wormſeed. See WORMSEED. 
BARDE. See the article BAR BE. r I N 
BARDESANISTS,/ a ſect of antient heretics, thus denomi- 
nated from their leader, Bardeſanes, a Syrian of Edeſſa, in 

Bardeſanes, born in the middle of the ſecond century; be- 
came eminent aſter his converſion to Chriſtianity, for his piety 
and learning; but eſpecially for his zeal againſt heretics, 
againſt whom, we are infqrmed by St. Jerom and Euſebius, 
he wrote a multitude of books: * id he the misforune to 
fall, himſelf, into the errors of Valentinus, to which he add - 
ed ſome others of his on. He taught, that the actions of 
men depend altogether on fate, and that God himſelf is 
ſubject to neceſſity. His followers went farther, and denied 
the reſurrection of the body, and the incarnation, and death 

of our Saviour; holding, chat theſe were only apparent or 


* E 


» left in the walls for water to come in and go out 
Men edifices are raiſed in he 


vdrain off the water from a terrace, or the like. 


places liable to be overflowed; or 


/ 
: q F 
my : 


; phantaſtical. 5 $36 £49 26 unn en Nenn 
Strunzius has given the hiſtory of the Bardeſani/ts. | 
ee aac? Bak * 2 BARDS,. 


27 A 


r 
138 +. * FEES.” 
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6 * 


BAR 


Nanni Banos, antient poets amon | the Gaids and Britons, 
who deſcribed and {ung in ron e brave actions of the 
of Ga mai; with deſign to inculcate and re- 
. an put an end to the 
Mk dee cies the yd fm ga 


difference between armies at the point of engagement. 
at, to ſing. Camden agrees 
bor ores A a finger: and 
adds, that the word is pure ers derive the word 
from Bardus, a druid; the ſon of Dryis, and the fifth king 

olf the Celtz. 
+ The birds differed from the druids, in that the latter were 
prick a 2 teachers of the nation, but the former only poets 


q Erk and Paſ quier, indeed will have the bards to 
prieſts, as well as philoſophers : and Cluverius, 


brators too: but without much foundation in roy 2 
—Strabo divides the ſects of philoſophers among the 
aud. Britons into three, viz.. the druids, bars, * evates. 
Tbe bards, adds he, are the fingers and ; the evates, 
* and natural philoſophers 
tural philoſophy add alſo the moral. Hornius however re- 
duces them to two ſects, viz. bards, and druids; others to one, 
and make druid a general name, comprehendi 
Cuuverius will have it, that there were bards alſo among the 


| 


antient Germans ; becauſe Tacitus makes mention of their | 


poems, which contained their hiſtory. 


4 Tia rinitarians. TRINITARIAN. 
BARR- Hoted Carmelites. 3 = the articles Ur 


Ba PumP. | 
BAR- 554 a fee of 20 pence, which every perſon acquitted 0 of 


felony pays the gaoler 
BARGE, a kind of ſtate, or pleaſre-boat, uſed chiefly inthe 
| navigation of rivers, which lead to great cities. 
- 1 Barges are of various kinds, and acquire various names, ac- 
ording to the variety of their uſes and ſtructures: as, 


BARE fone 


ff company's barge, A Severn-trow, 
A row-barge, © A Ware-barge % _ 
a. 4 — A light borſeman, 
\ A Wiht- ar 


wess, ſerving them for a ſkin, of 


— 
98 * In writers of 888 this is ſometimes alſo called hep. 
Vid. 15 Car, IL c. 2. 


a. Goagy texture; and; by | 


many little fibres which, paſs through the capillary tubes 
© thereof the wood conſiſts, pas trough the cxpilary ber 


that the proper nutriment of the tres being -imbibed by the 
e and cairicd up chro h the fine arterial" veſſels of the 
tree by the warmth of the ſoi Ee. to the top of the plant, | 


_ 4s uſually ſuppoſed to be there condenſed by the cold air, and 
in chat form returns by its own gravity down the veſſels, 
which do be 6e of eins, | ing between the wood and in- 
ner bart; no as it paſſes by, ſuch parts of its juice as the 
—_— the hart will receive, and requires for its ſupport. 
00D. | 
That ſoft whitiſh rind or ſubſtance between the inner bark 
- andthe wood, which' Mr. B 
- veins, ſome account a third furt, only di from the 
| others in that its fibres are cloſer; tis this contains the liquid 
e found in plants in the ſpring and ſummer 
It hardens by little and little, by means of the ſap 


245 


by 


1 — and is converted imperceptibly into the woody | 


part of the tree. There are few trees but what have it; yet 
iti is ſtill found in lefs: as the tree is more to 
che ſun: that of the Gak is ordinarily about an inch thick. | 
I js here, that „e of trees generally begins: 
hence thoſe who fell rr 
| Hſe to leave as little of it on, as: 

There are a great many kinds 8 Dae 
ſome in medicine, as the quinguina, or jeſu 
S &c. others in dying, as the 


* 


+ of che alder; 


others in ſpicery, as cinnamon, ä — &c. the bark of | 


dak in tanning others on other as cork; that of | 
the linden- tree for  cordage for wells ; 'thatof a kid of birch | 


"ation woot their books Ganihinte: thok.of | 
the aſh and tilia or lime - tree; not on the exterior or oder 
«barks but on the inner and finer, called philyra 5 which is of 
fo durable: Pdqature, be refugee pe agents vere 


21 


p * ” 


As. 


BAnx „ in navigation, denotes a little veſſel for th 


and the druids, to na- 


y all the others. |. 


thinks to do the office of . 


uit bart, macer, | 


| thread] neither b os or bright x Gl, nor fo hard o fee | 


B AR 


e ſea, uf 


ally with pointed or triangular ſails, in number two, or the 


at the moſt. 
*The word is derived by ſome from the Latin bareaz Four 


nier from Barce, a city in Africa; and Toletanus from * 1 
celona ; others, among whom is Salmaſius, from the G de 
, Capes, a round building; Scaliger from «por, burden. teh, Cam 
Some authors uſe the word bart for any veſſel that has gl 
maſts. — Of barks, there are various 3 10 " 
A binlander, A. ſeuit, 5. 
A. ſail, A ſnaul, 5 
A. ſettee, A ſnouke. 
BARK-BINDING, 2 diſtemper incident to trees, cured by ſitti r 
the bark, or cutting it along the grain, viz, in apple- tees) the 
cutting irait down. 2 
BARK-GALLING is when trees are galled by thorns, o 5 dis 
being bound to ſtakes, &c, It is cured by clay laid on a dif 
| e and bound on with hay. op 
2 G of trees is the peeling off or ſtripping the back fo incl 
e wood. f 
+ The month of May is the ſeaſon for barkin off trees, becalt = 
then the ſa looſens the bark from the wood; which it is y ſect 
hard to effe& in any other tune, unleſs the ſeaſon be y Ma 
wet; heat and drineſs being always oppoſite thereto, 6 Bar 
rag A barking of apple-trees, or other fruit-trees, is may mor 
ony, by 37 H. VIII. e | Bar 
BARDEY hd” See the article SUGAR: ter, 
BARM, otherwiſe called 3egſ, the head or workings out of it nete 
or beer. See LRA VEN. Des 
BARNABITES, an order of religious, thus called from the havi 
church of St. Barnabas at Milan, where they were firſt eg. ther 
bliſhed ; and not, as ſome have imagined, becauſe St. Bam the 
das Was their patron: in reality St. Faul is the patron of th with 
Barnabites. © large 
The Barnabites are prieſts of the congregation of & imp! 
Paul: Their habit is black, and the ſame with that the void 
wore when firſt eſtabliſhed, in 1533. by the expreſs bull a Huy 
a Pope Clement VII. Their office is to initruct, catechize, anl and 
ſerve in miſſions. E. 
[BARNACLE =, in natural hiſtory, 3 bird of the gooe kl 6 
frequent in the weſtern iſles of Scotland; concerning whe ove 
F origin and ſpecies niany fables have been 1 a lin 
The word is alſo written bernacle, Suey to its ſuppoſe ian 
 etymon, from the Saxon bearn,. a child: wy 
Several authors have repreſented the harnacle as the produc 12 
of a maxine animal, or ſhell-fiſh : but the later naturaliſts, u both 
better grounds, refer it to the natural manner of generatin with 
df the There kind; making it à real gooſe, produced like pour 
others ab ove. See a deſcription and draught of it in Si Ra ny 
Sibbald's Nat. Hiſt. Scot. ' Whe 
The barnacle is the ſame with what i is otherwiſe called u was 
Soland gooſe, in Latin anſer Scoticus; ſome will have it the the 
. ſame with the French macreuſe, er macrout ; and othe he's 
with the diable de mer, but erroneouſly; Dr; Robinſon 2. ha 
ſigns the difference; making the — 5 to be of the gook, the & 
the macreuſe of the duck, = the diable de mer of the moo. This 
hen kind. The ſame author ſhews, that the macreyſe is w Dr. F 
other than the ſcoter, or anas niger minor, deſcribed by Mr, than | 
Ray and Willughby ; contrary to the opinion of M. Catia will h 
who tock it for the greater cot of Bellonius; and allo d eylind 
others, who miſtook it for the puffin of the Sillies, and iſle d incon 
Man; and of oth A: FI it paſſed for a fort of & the 2 
lumbus or doucker. Ray Sy. Meth, dev p. 141. ſome 
BARNACLES alſo denote an inſtrument w. hieh-farrjers apply u ſwim! 
. horſes noſes, when they will not ſtand quiey to be hog had ri 
blogded, dreſſed, or the like. Horizon 
BAROCO, in logic, denotes the fourth mode of the ſecaud the tu 
| SgureofHlogiſms, .. of its} 
A N in bgroco has the firſt bei univerſal ui and it 
75 es but the ſecond and third particular and negatir) ow 
d the middle term, the attribute in the two firſt. | of an 
For 3 Ur be 
8 is attended with diferetion.: 3 ing gi 
8 5 kings of zeal are not. attended with diſerei: 28 that 
Therefore ſome kinds of _ are not virtue. given 
+: + BAR Nullus homo non g bi ark rule b 
le 20 Neem! pes bad efron 1 

Nen onne animalię * 
BAROMETER *, a machine for 0 weigh v 
| the atmoſphere, 'and the variations theres Border oy of me; 
an the changes of Weather. diamet 
| > ®The word i» ompounde] of ape; weight 5 and r v 
meaſure e 
The barometer is frequettly confounded with the bary! dais 
though ſome what improperly ; the latter, in ſtrictneſs, bent Fa ny 
a machine that barely-ſhews an alteration in che weight of Wy 5 
atmoſphere: but it is. one thing to know, that the air is be TAC 
s vier at otie'time than another, and another to meaſure bo Alle 
— Which is the buſineſs of the“ mit 

| er. 5 

| The herwnrter is found on the Toriioalticn Spes hi I 
it i _ from iti inventor Torricelli: Which is no Bly, 1. 


tube filled wick mercury, hermeti * ſeale!® 


LO NET Range in a baſon 


n T See the article 
3. 


ENGRAFTING,. 


* 


\ 


— — 
> 


1 


. Now, as the weight of the atmoſphere dimi- | 
mat ac in the tube will here deſcend; on the 
— as it increaſes, the mercury will again aſcend : the 
column of mercury ſuſ-ended in the tube being always equal 


to the weight of the incumbent atmoſphere ; 23 ia ſhewn un- 
der the word ToRRICELLIAN. | 


Common BaROMETER—The conſtruction thereof is thus: a Diagonal Ba RoME TER, where the ſpa 


AB (Tab. Pneumatics, fig. 1.) hermetically ſealed 
ga _—_— 4 diameter about 1 of an inch, and its length, 
5 leaſt, thirty one inches, is filled with mercury ſo juſtly, as 
_ to have any Hair over it, nor any bubbles adhering to the 
{ile of the tube; which is beſt done by means of a glaſs fun- 
nel, with a 2 tube. The orifice of the tube, filled 
after this manner, ſo as to overflow, is then cloſely preſſed by 
the finger, ſo as to exclude any air between it and the mer- 
cury, and thus immerged in a wooden veſſel, of a convenient 
diameter, ſo, however, as not to touch the bottom: at the 
diſtance of twenty-eight inches from the ſurface of the mer 
cury, are fixed two plates, C E, and DF, divided into three 
inches, and theſe again ſubdivided into any number of ſmaller | 


parts, —Laſtly, the tube is incloſed in a wooden frame, to pre-|/Yheel-BaromtTER. This was a contrivance of Dr. H 


vent its being broken; and the baſon, though open to the air, 
ſecured from duſt : and the Barometer is complete. . 
Many attempts have been made to render the changes in the 
Barometer more ſenſible, and ſo to meaſure the atmoſphere 
more accurately ; which has given riſe to a great number of 
Barometers. of different ſtruttures. Hence the wheel Barome-| 
ter, diagonal Barometer, horizontal Barometer, pendant Baro- 
meter, &. Eph | 4 
Des Cartes, and after him Huygens, uſed a tube AB (fig. 2.), 
having a cylindric veſſel CD; one half of which veſſel, toge | 
ther with the upper part of the tube, ,was filled with water ; 
the other part of the veſſel, and the lower part of the tube, 
with mercury. But here, though the column ſuſpended was 


larger, and conſequently the variation greater, yet the air, Pendant BAROMETER is a machine ra 


impriſoned in the water, getting looſe by degrees, filled the 
void ſpace in the top, and ſo ruined the machine. | 
Huygens then bethought himſelf of placing the mercury at top, 
and the water at bottom, in the manner following : A D G 
' (fg. 3.) is a bent tube hermetically ſealed in A, and open in 
G; the cylindrie veſſels BC and FE are equal, and about 
twenty nine inches apart; the diameter of the tube is about 
a line, that of each veſſel fifteen lines, and the depth of the 
veſſels is about ten; the tube is filled with mercury (the com- 
mon Barometer ſtanding about twenty: nine inches) which 
will be ſuſpended between the middle of the veſſel F E, and 
that of the veſſel BC; the remaining ſpace to A, being void 
both of mercury and air; laſtly, common water, tinged 
with a ſixth part of aqua regis to prevent its freezing, is 
| po into the tube FG, till it riſes a foot above the mercury 
in DF. inf.... arty wmracner of hs 
When, then, the mercury riſing above the level of that con- 
tained in F E, through the tube A D, becomes a balance to 
the weight of the atmoſphere ; as the atmoſphere increaſes, | 


| crea 
by which means its column is again ſhortened, and its preſ- 


a balance to the atmoſphere under all its variations. 


B AR 


F 3.794 Yet [7 | 
the mercury (which Dr. Jurin has ſhewn to be conſiderable), 
with the length of the. ſcale (conſequently the quantity of 
motion), and the attrition againſt its ſides, eſpecially in ſud- 
den riſes and deſcents, the mercury breaks, ſome parts of it 


are left behind, and the equability of its riſe and fall ruimed.— 
Some therefore prefer the "LG "MN 


ce of variation is conſi-. 
derably larger than in the common one, and yet the riſe and 


fall more regular than in the others, Its foundation is this; 


that in a Torricellian tube B D (g. 5.) inclined at any angle 


to the horizon, the cylinder of mercury equivalent to the 


weight of the atmoſphere is, to a cylinder of mercury equi- 
valent to the ſame place in a 9275 tube, as the length of 


the tube B C to the perpendicula 


t height DC. 


Hence, it the height D C be ſubtriple, ſubquadruple, &c. of 


the length of the tube, the changes in the diagonal Berometer 


will be double, or triple, &c. of the changes in the common 


Barometer. This Barometer will ſcarce allow its tube to be 
inclined to the horizon at a leſs angle than 450, without un- 
dergoing the inconveniency of the horizontal one. 


o 


ook, to 


| make the alterations in the air more ſenſible ; the foundation 
of this is the common vertical Barometer, with the addition of 
a couple of weights A and B (fig. 5.) hanging in a pulley, 


the one of them playing at liberty in the air, the other reit- 


ing on the ſurface of the mercury in the tube, and riſing and 


< 


falling with it. | | 
Thus is the motion of the mercury communicated, by means 


of the pulley, to an index which turns round a graduated 
circle; and thus the three inches of vertical aſcent are here 


improved to five, or fix, or more, at pleaſure. . 25 
But the ſriction of the parts, in the pulley, and index, is ſo 


conſiderable, that unleſs the machine be made with a great 


deal of accuracy, it does not anſwer. 


than uſeful. It conſiſts of a conical tube, placed vertically, 


its upper and ſmaller extreme hermetically ſealed; it has no 


veſſel or ciſtern, its conical figure ſupplying that defect: for 
when filled, like the reſt, there will be as much mercury ſuſ- 
tained as is equivalent to the weight of the atmoſphere; and 
as that varies, the ſame mercury takes up a different part of 


the tube, and ſo becomes of a different weight. 
Thus, when the weight of the atmoſphere is increaſed, the 


mercury is driven up into a narrower part of the tube; by 


which means its column is lengthened, and, for the reaſon 


juſt given, its. weight increaſed. Again, the atmoſphere de- 
ng, the mercury. ſinks into a. wider part of the tube ; 


ſure e weakened, Thus, the ſame mercury is ſtill 


The inconvenience in this barometer is, that, to prevent th 


mercury and air from changing places, the bore of the tube 
muſt be very ſmall; which ſmalneſs of the bore renders the 


friction ſo ſenſible as to impede its playing. 


the column of mercury will increaſe, conſequently the wa- | Marine Ba RoME TER is likewiſe a contrivance of Dr. Hook, 


ter will deſcend ; as the atmoſphere again grows. lighter, 
the column of mercury will deſcend, and the water aſcend. 
This barometer, therefore, which is the ſame with that of 
Dr. Hook, will diſcover much minuter alterations in the air 
than the common one : for, inſtead of two inches, the fluid 
will here vary two feet; and by inlarging the diameters of the 
cylinders, that variation may be ſtill increaſed: but it has this 
inconvenience, that the water will evaporate, and ſo render 
the alterations precarious; though the evaporation be, in 
ſome meaſure, prevented by a drop of oil of ſweet almonds 
ſwimming at top. On account of this defect, others have 

d recourſe to a F | 
Horizontal or reftangular BaRomETER, ABCD (Ig. 4.), 

the tube whereof is bent, in form of a ſquare BCD; at top 
of its perpendicular leg it is joined to a veſſel or ciſtern AB; 
and its variation accounted on the horizontal leg C D. 
Now here the interval, or ſpace. of variation, may be made 
of any extent at pleaſure, and ſo the minuteſt change in the 
ar become ſenſible. For the diameter of the tube C D be- 
ing given, it is eaſy to find the diameter of the veſſel A B, fo 
is that the ſcale of deſcent in the tube DC ſhall have any 


rule being, that the diameter of the veſſel is to that of the 
tube in a ſubduplicate reciprocal ratio of their ſcales. 
be diameters then of cb 

with the ſcale of aſcent of the Mercury in the veſlel, the ſcale 

of mercury in the tube is found thus: as the ſquare of the 

diameter of the tube is to the ſquare of the diameter of the 

veſſel, ſo, reciprocally, is the ſcale of mercury in the veſſel, 

to the ſcale of mercury in the tube. | 
Sand the preceding contrivance of ; Huygens are founded 

on a theorem in hydroſtatics; viz. that fluids, having the 


C 


is the tube A D, and the ciſtern B, as would ſupport, the 
This laſt, however, with its virtues, has : t defeQs: for, by |. 
yon of the attraction between the parts of the glaſs and of 


given proportion to the ſcale of aſcent in the veſſel AB; the 


me weight of the atmoſphere ſupports, the quickſiver that], 


be 


to be uſed at ſea, where the motion of the waves renders the 
others impracticable. It is nothing more than a double ther- 
mometer, or a couple of tubes half filled with ſpirit of wine ; 


the one hermetically ſealed at both ends, with a quantity of 
common air incloſed ; the other ſealed at one end, and open 


at the other. | 


Now, the air, we know, is able to act on the ſpirit of wine, 


and raiſe it, two ways; the one by its gravity, as in the 
Torricellian tube; the other by its heat, as in the thermo- 
meter. If then the two tubes be graduated, ſo as to agree 


with each other at the time when the air is incloſed, it will 
— follow, that, where ever the two agree afterwards, the 


preſſure of the atmoſphere is the ſame, as at the time when 
the air was incloſed. If in the thermometer open to the air 
the liquor ſtand higher, conſidering withal how much the 
other is riſen or fallen from the other cauſe of heat or cold, 
the air is heavier 3; on the contrary, when it is lower, com- 


. pared with the other, the air is lighter than at the time when 


the inſtrument was graduated. 


Here the ſpaces anſwering to an inch of mercury will be. 


more or leſs, according to the quantity of the air incloſed, 


and the ſmalneſs of the tubes; and they may be increaſed, | 


almoſt, in any proportion. 


-, |. But it myſt be remembred, that the denſity and. rarity of 
and AB being given, together 


the air, on which this machine is founded, do not only de- 
pend on the weight of the atmoſphere,” but alſo on the ac- 


tion of heat and cold. This, therefore, can never be a juſt 
Barometer; but may properly enough be called a mangſcape, or 
inſtrument to ſhew the denſity of the air. See MANOMETER. 
| Nevertheleſs, the inſtrument is ſaid to be of good uſe in 
giving notice of all bad weather at ſea, as allo of-yeerable 

winds, and of the neighbourhood of ice. Phil, Tranf, No 
ſame baſe, gravitate according to their perpendicular altitude, 429. 5 Wei nid $601 POOP: — 
8 according to the quantity of their matter; whence the $tatical BAROMETER, or BAROScO DR, uſed by Mr. Boyle, 


Otto de Gueric, Sc. is fallacious, and liable to be acted on 


dy a double cauſe : it conſiſts of a large glaſs bubble, balanced 
Mercury in the tube alone. by a braſs, weight, in a nice pair of ſcales: for theſe two bo- 
dies being of equal gravity, but unequal bulk, if the medium 


in which they > > eh be changed, there will follow a 
| i Cc | 


\ 


change 


ther pretty and curious, 
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bos: Suppoſe ABC 9 fig- 6.) a bucket of water, wherein 


de two threads oblique to the ſurface of the water, perform- 
ing the office of diagonals. Now, while the inſtrument ſinks 


makes it deſcend, Se. 


Pbænomena of the Ba RoETER.— The phænomena of the Ba- 


FJooo, 24,933 at 1 mile, 24, 67; at 2 miles, 20,29; at 5 
miles, 11,28; at 10 miles, 4,24 ; at 15 miles, 1,60; at 20 


in Saxony, by Wolfius. At Algiers it riſes to 30 inches two 


F * - | 
| +. Phil. Tranf. n. 434 $407. © 
_ ( + *% £; go. q n 1 * þ = 


B A R 


change of their weight  { that if the air grows heavier, the| | 
greater body, being lighter in ſpecie, will loſe more of its 


weight than the lefſer and more compact; but if the me- 
dium grow lighter, then the bigger body will outweigh the 


The moſt accurate Baromiter, yet invented, ſeems to be that 
of Mr. Caſwell ; the ſtructure whereof he deſcribes as fol- 


is the Barometer xr ez yosm, 8 a body #7 5, 
and a tube 25 The body and tube are both concave 
»cylinders, communicating with each other, made of tin, or 
rather glaſs. The bottom of 'the tube, z'y,: has a lead weight 
to ſink it, ſo as the top of the body may juſt ſwim even 
with the ſurface of the water, * addition of ſome grain 
weights a. top. The water, when tlie inſtrument is forced 
with its mouth downwards, gets up into the tube to the height 
"98. There is added on the top a ſmall concave cylinder, 
which we call the pipe, to diftinguiſh it from the other at 
bottom, which we call the tube: this pipe is to ſuſtain the 
-inſtrument from finking to the bottom. m d is a wire, S and 


more or leſs, by the alteration. of the gravity of the air; there, 
where the ſurface of the water cuts the thread, is formed a 
ſmall bubble, which aſcends up the thread, as the mercury of 


the common Barometer aſcends, and vice verſa. | 


This inſtrument, as appears from a calculation which the au- 
thor gives, ſhews the alterations in the air more accurately 
than the common Barometer, by no leſs than 1200 times. 


He obſerves, that the bubble is ſeldom known to ſtand ſtill a| 


minute; that a ſmall blaſt of wind, that cannot be heard in a 


chamber, will make it fink ſenſibly ; and that a cloud always 1 


Portable BARoMET ER. See the article PorRTanLe. . 


_ - Fometer are various; the cauſes aſſigned for them, by ſeveral 


authors, are widely different; nor is its uſe, in predicting the 


weather, yet perfectly aſcertained. hag 
On the top of Snowdon-hill, 1240 yards high, Dr. Halley 
- found the mercury to be lower, [ 
"than at the foot thereof; whence it appears, that at every 30 
yards the mercury finks one tenth of an inch. Mr. Derham, 
from ſome experiments he made at the top and bottom of the 


Monument, allows 32 yards perpendicular aſcent to a fall of 
the mercury of one tenth of an inch: whence we have not 
only a foundation for determining the height of the atmo- 


ſphere ; which, on this foundation (were oo mop denſe every- 


iT "IE ; : 
mountains. 


at 2000 foot, 27, 86; at 3000, 26, 85; at 4000, 25,87; at 


miles, o, 95; at 30 miles, o, o8; at 40 miles, 0,012: though, 


is equally denſe every- where. = 5 | 
- The- greateſt height the mercury has been known to ſtand at 
in the Barometer, at London, is 30 inches three eighths, its 
leaſt 28 inches; its greateſt height, at the obſervatory of Paris, 

has been found: 28 inches four tenths, and its leaſt 26 four 

tenths of the Paris foot; which exceeds the London foot b 
Ir: and with theſe obſervations agree others, made at Hall, 


tenths or three tenths, with a northerly wind, though attend- 
ed with the greateſt rains and tempeſts. Shaw Trav. p. 218. 
It is true, there is an experiment wherein the height of the 
mercury is found ſurpriſingly to exceed theſe numbers; mer- 
cury perſectly purged being ſuſpended in a tube, in the Tor- 
ricel|ian way, at the height of 75 feet; though by the leaſt 
| ſhake it falls down to the ordinary height. See 
this phznomenon under the word ToRRICELLIAN, ' 


The phænomena of the Barometer, Mr. Boyle obſerves, are 


7 


ſo very precarious, that it is A difficult to form any 


general, certain rules about the riſe or fall thereof, Even that 
which ſeems to hold moſt univerſally; viz. that, when high 
_ - winds blow, the mercury is the lower; ſometimes fails.” 


Dr. Halley gives us the following obſervations : that in calm 


weather, when the air is inclined to rain, the mercury is com- 
: monly low; in ſerene good ſettled weather, high. ' © 
< on great winds, though unaccompanied with rain, the 
mercury is the loweſt of all, with regard to the point of the 
compaſs the wind-blows on. That, ceteris paribus, the great 


cl a the mercury are on eaſterly and north- eaſterly 


winds. after great ſtorms of -wind, when the mercuty. 
has been low, it riſes again very faſt, GN 
That in calm froſty weather it ſtands highqbz. 


That the more northerly places find greater alterations ban 


F 


by three inches eight tenths, | 


_  whete), would not be found more than 5 miles and one tenth ; | 
but alſo a very accurate method of meaſuring the height of 
moun us, if on the ſurface of the earth the mercury | 
be at 30 inches, at 1000 foot high it will be at 28,91 inches; 


| it muſt be obſerved, this is on a ſuppoſition that the atmoſphere| 


an account of 


Dr. Beal obſerves, that, ceteris paribus, the mercury i, 1, 10 
in cold weather than in warm; and, uſually, in the Wa. 
and evening higher than at mid-day, 3 
That, in ſettled and fair weather, the mercury is highe, , 
either a little before or after, or in the rain; and that it v, 
nerally deſcends lower after rain than it was before it, If, 
chance to riſe higher after rain, it is generally followed h s 
ſettled ſerenit yx. eb, 
That there are frequently great changes in the air, without 
perceptible alteration in the Barometer. 1 
For the uſe of BAROMETERS, an ingenious author obſery, 
that, by their means, we may regain the knowlege which ti 
reſides in brutes, and which we forfeited by not continuin n 
the dpen air, as they generally do; and, by our intemperanee 
corrupting the craſis of our organs of ſenſe. : 
As to the predictions from Barometers, Dr. Halley has found 
that the riſing of the mercury forebodes fair weather after fal 
and an eaſterly or north-eafterly wind. : 
That the falling thereof portends ſoutherly or weſterly wind 
with rain, or ſtormy winds,” or both | f 
That, during the time of a ſtorm, the mercury beginning u 
riſe is a pretty ſure ſign, that it begins to abate. 
Mr. Patrick obſerves, that, in hot weather, the falling of the 
ercury preſages thunder; that when foul weather happens 
oon after the fall of mercury, it ſeldom holds long: and the 
_ is obſeryed, if fair weather ſucceed preſently after in 
{kg 
Laſtly, Mr. Derham, from a long ſeries of barometric} . 
ſervations made by Dr. Scheucher, at Zurich, compar 
with others made at the ſame times by himſelf at Upminfer, 
obſerves, that, throughout the whole year, the mercury vn 
lower at the former place than at the latter, — ſometimes 
one, and ſometimes two inches; though the difference, at 
medium, he computes to be about half an inch: and thence 
concludes the ſituation of Zurich to be near a quaiter of an 
Engliſh mile higher than that of Upminſter. He found, hoy. 
ever, a conſiderable harmony between the two; the one uſu- 
ally riſing and falling, and that much or little, as the other did; 
though this harmony is not fo exact, as has been obſerved in 
Barometers nearer home; as at London, Paris, in Lancaſtire, 
vere «2 the phenomena * the BAROMETER.— Theſe arc the 
chief phænomena of the Barometer; to account for which, 
the bypotheſes that have been framed are almoſt infinite, 
Indeed, as the weight of the atmoſphere is generally allowed 
to be the foundation of the Barometer, ſo it is generally grant- 
ed, that the alterations in the weight of the air are the occz- 
ſions of thoſe in the Barometer ; and yet even this does not 
obtain univerſally. Dr. Lifter, for inſtance, accounts for the 
changes of the Barometer from the alterations of heat and cold, 
This, he ſays, he has often obſerved, that in ſtorms, &. 


when the mercury is at the loweſt, it breaks, and emits ſmall | 


particles, which he calls a kind of fretting 3 and argues, that 
in all times of its deſcent, it is more or leſs on the fret. [n 
this diſorder, he thinks, its parts are contracted, and ___ 
' cloſer together; and, for that reaſon, deſcend : beſides, in the 
fretting they let go little particles of air, before incloſed in 
them; and theſe riſing into the top of the tube, the mercury 
muſt fink, both from the column's being ſhortened by ther 
eſcape, and by their lying upon it. Mercury, therefore, he 
adds, riſes either in very hot or very cold weather, between 
the tropics, &c. as being then in its natural ſtate; and, again, 
in the intermediate degrees of heat and cold it falls, as being 
contracted, and, as it were, convulſed, and drawn together— 
But this account, however ingenious, yet comes far ſhort of 
accounting for the phænomena; nay, in ſome reſpeQs, it con- 
tradicts them. 7 V 
The changes in the weight of the atmoſphere, therefore, mult 
be laid down as the bet of thoſe in the Barometer ; but then, 
for the cauſe of that cauſe, or whence thoſe alterations ariſe 
in the atmoſphere, will be no eaſy matter to determine; theie 
being, perhaps, no one principle in nature that will accountfor 
ſuch a variety of appearances, and thoſe too ſo irregular. | 
is probable, the winds, as driven this or that way, have a great 
ſhare in them; ſome ſhare, too, vapours and exhalations, riſing 
from the earth, may have; ſome, the changes in the air of the 
neighbouring regions; and ſome, the flux and reflux occa 
ſioned in the air by the moon. pil 
Dr. Halley thinks the winds and exhalations ſufficient ; and, 
on their footing, gives us a very probable raticnale of the Bur 
5 e : the ſubſtance of what may be ſaid on that head, 5 
ollows, 1 OI FFI AA | 
I, then, The winds muft neceffarily alter the weight of the 
air in any particular country; and that, either by bring 
together and accumutating à greater quantity of air, and 
loading the atmoſphere of any place; which will be the caſe, 
| as oſten as two winds blow at the ſame time, from oppo 
points towards the ſame point: or, by ſweeping away a part 


/ 
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the more ſouthern “: and that within the tropics, and near of che air, and removing ſome of the load, and thus giving room 


them, there is litile or no variation of the height of the mer- 


; cury at all. 8 | 
oer inflance,<at Naples it hardly 


evi Une u Ae 7] 


two winds blow at the fame time, and from the ſame point 
oppoſite ways: or, laſtly,” by cutting off the perpendicular 


_ _ Whereas, at Upminſter it is 2;5 inches, —at Peterſburgh 3,51. 
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preſſure of the atmoſphere ; which happens, as often 25 2) 
| fingle wind blows billy any way 3 t dent found, by 7 
F 155 . . re r timent, 

| . þ 

| | 

/ | \ 


for the atmoſphere to expand itſelf; which will be the caſe, wen 
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— "the atmoſphere lighter ; and, accordingly, the mer- 


tube under which it paſſes, as well as in another at 


a diſtance 


Li The cold nitrous particles, and even air itſelf condenſed 


„and increaſe its preſſure. . 
— exhalations, from the earth, muſt increaſe 
de weight of the atmoſphere, .and heighten its elaſtic force, 
as we find the ſpecific gravity of menſtruums increaſed by diſ- 


ſolved ſalts, and metals. 


ſes, is thereby the more able to ſupport the vapours ; 
my being leis intimately mixed with it, and ſwimming 


Kir: again, the air being made lighter, from the con- 
m7 becomes unable to ſupport the vapours where- 
with it is replete; theſe, therefore, precipitating, are gathered 
into clouds; and thoſe, in their progreſs, coaleſce into drops 
of rain. | | 


- cauſes which increaſe the weight of the air, and make it more 
able to ſupport the mercury in the Barometer, do likewiſe oc- 
caſion a ſerene ſky, and a dry ſeaſon; and the ſame cauſes 
which render the air lighter, and leſs able to ſupport the mer- 
cury, do likewiſe generate clouds and rain, - . 


Hence, /, When the air is lighteſt, and the mercury in the 


ſky again ſhines forth, being purged of the vapours; it ap- 
3 bright and tranſparent, and affords an eaſy 
roſpect of remote objects. 8 
24h, When the air is heavier, and the mercury ſtands higher 
in the tube, the weather is calm,, though ſomewhat leſs clear, 
by reaſon the vapours are diſperſed every-where equally ; if 
any clouds now appear, they are very high, and move ſlow- 
ly; and when the air is heavieſt of all, the earth is frequent- 


be formed out of the groſſer exhalations, and which the air 
is then able to ſuſtain, though a lighter atmoſphere could 
not. : | | 

ly, Hence it is, that with us the mercury ſtands higheſt in 
the coldeſt ſeaſons, and when the wind blows from the north 


blowing towards us at the ſame time, and from oppoſite cor- 
ners; there being a conſtant weſt wind found in the Atlantic 
ocean, at the latitude correſponding to ours. To which we 
may add, that, in a north wind, the cold condenſed air of the 
northern parts is brought hither. 


mercury is more ſenſible than in the ſouthern ones; the winds 
being found both more ſtrong, more frequent, more various, 
and more oppoſite to each other, in the former, than the lat- 
t | | | 


er. : ; 
Laſtly, Hence it is, that, between the tropics, the variation 
of the mercury is ſcarce ſenſible; the winds there being ex- 
tremely gentle, and uſually blowing the ſame way. . 
Now, this account, however well adapted to many of the par- 
ticular caſes of the Barometer, ſeems to come ſhort of ſome 
of the principal and moſt obvious ones; and is, beſides, li- 
able to ſeveral objetions. 

For, /, If the wind were the ſole agent in effecting theſe 
alterations, we ſhould have no alterations without a ſenſible 
wind, nor any wind without ſome alteration of the mercury ; 
both which are contrary to experience.  __. 
2dy, If two winds be ſuppoſed blowing from the ſame place, 
uz. London, oppoſite ways, viz. N. E. and S. W. there 
will be two others, blowing from oppoſite points, viz. N. W. 
and S. E. to the ſame place; which two laſt will balance the 
firſt, and bring as much air towards the point, as the others 
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E. and S. W. the adjacent air will croud in from the other 
points, and form a couple of new currents in the direction 
J. W. and S. E. to fill up the vacancy, and reſtore the equi- 
reap This is a neceſſary conſequence from the laws of 

ids. | 
34% If the wind were the ſole agent, the alterations in the 
eight of the mercury would only be relative, or topical; 
there would be till the ſame quantity ſupported at ſeveral 
Places taken collectively: thus, what a-tube at London loſt, 
mother at Paris, or at Piſa, or at Zurich, &c. would at the 
** time gain. But we find the very contrary true in 

: for, from all the obſervations hitherto made, the Baro- 
eier in ſeveral parts of the globe riſe and fall together; 
o that it muſt be ſome alteration in the abſolute weight of 


thy -.<rcury's fall before, and riſe after, rain, ſeem to be in- 
I cable on the foot of this hypatheſis ; for, ſuppoſe two 
Mary winds ſ. weeping the air from over London: we know 


Fs few, if any, of the winds teach above a mile high ; all, 


every-where equably through it, make the weather ſerene 


' Theſe things obſerved, it appears pretty evident, that the ſame 


Iy found enveloped in pretty thick clouds, which appear to 


þ 


or north-eaſt corner: for, in that caſe, there are two winds| 


4thly,. Hence, in the northern regions, the variation of the | 


ſwept from it. Or thus, in proportion as the air is carried off 


* atmoſphere, that accounts for the riſe and fall of the mer- 


that a ſtrong blaſt of wind, even made by art, will 
cuſs, "from it, will ſubſide conſiderably. See Phil. Tranſ. | 


in % northern parts, and driven elſewhere, muſt load the| 


4thly, The air being rendered heavier, from theſe and the| 


Barometer is loweſt, the clouds are very low, and move 
ſwiftly : and when, after rain, the clouds break, and a calm 


Leh, Setting aſide all objections, theſe popular phænomena, 


*elare, they can do, will be, io cut off a certain part of the, 


— 
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column of air over London : if the conſequence of this be 


the fall of the mercury, yet there is no apparent reaſon for 
the rain's following it. The vapours, indeed, may be let low- 
er, but it will only be till they come into an air of the ſame 
ous gravity with themſelves ; and there they will flick as 
ore. | 
M. Leibnitz endeavours to ſupply the defects of this hypo- 
theſis with a new one of his own. He aſſerts, that a body im- 
merſed in a fluid only weighs with that fluid while it is ſuſtain- 
ed thereby; ſo that when it ceaſes to be ſuſtained, i. e. when 
let fall, its weight ceaſes to make a part of that of the fluid; 
which by this means becomes lighter. Thus, adds he, the 
watery vapours, while ſuſtained in the air, increaſe its weight; 
but, when let fall, they ceaſe to weigh along with it. Thus 
the weight of the air is diminiſhed ; and thus the mercury 


falls, and rain enſues. | | 
But M. Leibnitz's principle, notwithſtanding the experiment 


he brings to confirm it, is falſe, as has been evidently made 
appear by a counter experiment of Dr. Deſaguliers. For, a 


body, whether ſpecifically equal, or lighter, or heavier, than 
a fluid, while it is immerged in it, whether it be at reſt, or in 


motion, adds to the fluid a weight equivalent to that of an 
equal bulk of the fluid; as follows from that law in hydro- 
ſtatics, That fluids gravitate according to their perpendicular 
alticudes.—However, were M. Leibnitz's principle true, yet 
it is defective; and that in the ſame reſpe& with Dr. Halle; 'S2 


nor would it account for the phænomena more than the other. 


For, ſuppoſing the vapours, by being condenſed, to be put in 
a motion downwards, and ſo ceaſing to gravitate with the at- 
moſphere; they will therefore fall, till they reach a part of 
the atmoſphere of the ſame ſpecific gravity with themſelves ; 
and there they will hang as before. If the mercury fall, it 


will only be during the time of that deſcent ; for theſe once 


fixed, the former gravity is retrieved; or, were it not re- 
trieved, yet no rain would enſue the fall of the mercury, 

If it might be allowed us to add any thing after ſuch great 
men, it ſhould be as follows. Suppoſe any number of watery 


velicles floating in any part of the atmoſphere, over any de- 


terminate portion ot the globe; for inſtance, over A B, fig. 21. 
if the upper veſicles be- condenſed by the cold of the ſuperior 
regions, their ſpecific gravity will be increaſed, and they 


will deſcend ; the hotizontal claſs 1, v. gr. to 2, 2 to 3, c. 


where meeting with other veſicles not yet precipitated, they 
will coaleſce, or run into larger veſicles, by the known laws 
of attraction. Or, if we rather chooſe to have the wind act; 


let it drive either horizontally, or obliquely : in the former 
caſe, the veſicles, claſs 8, will be driven againſt 9; thoſe 


againſt To, &c. or the oblique claſs A 7, driven againſt 5, 
8 againſt 4, &c, by which means, likewiſe, will the particles 


coaleſce, and form new and larger veſicles, as before; ſo that 


their number, which before was, ſuppoſe a million, will now 
be reduced, v. gr. to an hundred thouſand. 


But by the ſame coalition whereby their number is diminiſh- 


ed, their ſpecific gravity, if we may ſo call it, is increaſed, i. e. 
they come to have more matter in the ſame ſpace, or under an 
equal ſurface; as may be eaſily proved from principles of geo- 


metry”: for in augmenting the maſs of any homogeneous bo- 
dy, the increaſe of ſurface does not keep pace with that of 


the ſolidity ; but that of the former is as the ſquare of the dia- 


meter, and that of the latter as the cube of the ſame. 


But ſince the ſame quantity of matter is now in a leſs ſpace, 
or under leſs dimenſions, it will loſe lefs of its weight by the 
reſiſtance of the medium. This is evident: for a body im- 
merged in a fluid loſes nothing of its weight but by the fri- 
ction of its parts againſt thoſe of the fluid; but the friction is 
evidently as the ſurface ; therefore, where the furface is leſ- 


ſened, the reſiſtance muſt be ſo too. Conſequently, the ve- 


ſicles, whoſe gravity before the coalition was equal to the re- 
ſiſtance of the medium, now that reſiſtance is diminiſhed, 
will deſcend; and that with a velocity in the ratio of the in- 


creaſe of the maſs to the increaſe of the ſurface. 


In their deſcent, as they arrive at denſer parts of the atmo- 
ſphere, v. gr. at 4, 5, &c. their maſs and ſurface again will 


be-increaſed by new coalitions ; and thus, by conftant freſh - 


acceſſions, more than equal to the conſiant reſiſtances, the 
will be enabled to purſue their journey through all the ſtages 


of the air, till they reach the earth; their maſſes exceedingly 


magnified; and in the form of rain. | 5 
Now. that the vapours are got down, let us conſider how the 
Barometer muſt have been affected during their paſſage. - Be- 
fore any of the veſicles began to ſubſide, either from the action 
of the cold, or of the wind, they all floated in the portion of 


the atmoſphere ABCD, and all gravitated towards the centre 


E. Here now, each reſpectively reſiding in a part of the me- 


dium of the ſame ſpecific gravity with itſelf, will loſe as much 
of its weight, as is equal to that of a part of the medium of the 
ſame bulk with itſelf, i. e. each will loſe all its weight. But, 


then, whatever weight each loſes, it communicates to the 


medium, which now preſſes on the ſurface of the earth A B, 
with its own weight, and that of the veſicles, conjointly. Sup- 
poſe, then, this united preſſure keeps up the mercury in the 


Barometer at thirty inches: by the coalition of the veſicles  - 


from the cauſes aforeſaid, their ſurfaces, and conſequently 
their friction, are leſſened ; therefore they will. — 


an 
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leſs of their weight to the air, i. e. leſs than the whole; and 
conf:quently they will deſcend with the exceſs; 7. 2. with a 
velocity equal to the remainder, as before obſerved. Now, as 
the velicles can act no otherwiſe on the ſurface of the earth 
AB, but by the mediation of the interjacent air; in propor- 
tion as their action on the medium is leſs, their action on the 
carth will be leſs. It is alſo evident, that the ſurface of the 
earth AB muſt be now leſs preſſed than before; and that in 
proportion as the veſicles reſerve more of their weight uncom- 
municated to the medium, to promote their own deſcent, 7. e. 
in proportion to the velocity of the 
again, in proportion to their bulks. Thus, as the veſicles de- 
ſcend, the bulks continually increaſing, the friction, and there- 
fore the preſſure on the earth, and, aſtly, the 50 7 of the 
mercury, will continually decreaſe, * the whole time of 
the fall. Hence we ſee, both why the veſicles, when once be- 
ginning to fall, perſevere; why the mercury begins: to fall at 
the fame time; and why it continues and ceaſes to fall togetber 


of the Barometer. > 


with them: which were the great defiderata in the philoſophy | 


* 


this; that the veſicles, being put in motion, and ſtilking 
againſt the particles of the medium and one another with ſome 


moment, will meet with a conſiderable reſiſtance from the vis} 


inertiæ thereof; by which means their deſcent will be retarded, 
and the preſſute of the atmoſphere retrieved ; the impetus of 


the moving veſicles being ſuppoſed to compenſate for their loſs} 


of ſurface. Thus a heayy body ſuſtained in a fluid by a hair, 
and moved up and down therein, preſſes more on the bottom, 
than when held at reft ; which additional preſſure will be the 
greater, as the velocity of the falling veſicles is greater; a 
greater impulſe being required to break through the vis inertiæ 
of the contiguous particles, in a leſs time than in a larger. 
But we have both reaſon and experiment againſt this objection: 
ſor, beſides that the velocity of the veſicles, in theſe circum- 
ſtanc es, muſt neceſſarily be very ſmall, and their impulſe incon- 
fiderable ; beſides, that the vis inertiæ of the air muſt be ex- | 
"ceedingly weak, by reaſon of its extreme ſubtilty; and that it 
- mult be a very improper vehicle to convey an impulſe to a di- 
ſtance, by reaſon of its elaſticity : we find, that even in wa- 
ter (a groſs unelaſtic medium), and a piece of lead (a pon- 
derous body, which falls with a great moment), that even here 
the body, in its deſcent through the fluid, gravitates conſider- 
a ly leſs than when ſuſtained at reſt therein: in which the ſe- 
veral experiments of Reaumur, Ramazzini, and Deſaguliers, 
all agree. | ITS ALLE 
BAROMETRICAL Pho 


—— 


ſphorus. See Prlosphokus. 
BARON“, a dignitary who holds a barony. : 


_ _ ® Baron is a term whoſe origin and primary import is much con- 
- teſted. Some will have it originally denote a man, arnp; 
ſiome a hero, or valiant man; ſome a libertinus, or freeman; 
ſome a great or rich nan; ſome a vaſſa/ or liegeman.— Me- 
nage derives it from the Latin bars, which we find uſed in the 
pure age of that language for vir, a ſtout or valiant man: 

| whence, according to this author, it was, that thoſe placed 
nent the king in battles were called barones, as being the 
braveſt men in the army : and as princes frequently rewarded 

| "the bravery and fidelity of thoſe about them with fees, the 
word came to be uſed for any noble perſon. who holds a fee 


immediately of the king.—Tfidore, and after him Camden, | 


take the word, in its original ſenſe, to fignify, a mercenary ſol- 
dier. Meſſieurs of the Port Royal derive it from apo. weight, 
or authority. Cicero uſes the word baro for a ſtupid, brutal 
man; and the old Germans make mention of baffeting à ba- 
ron, i. e. a villain; as the Italians ſtill uſe the word barone, 
to ſignify @ beggar. —M. De Marca derives baron from the 
German bar, man, or freeman ; others derive it from the old 
 Gauliſh, Celtic, and Hebrew languages: but the moſt pro 
bable opinion is, that it comes from the Spaniſh wars, a ſtout, 
noble perſon ; whence wives come to call their huſbands, and 
' princes their tenants, Barons. In the Salic laws, as well as 
the laws of the Lombards, the word baron ſignifies a man in 
the general ; and the old Gloſſary of Philomenes tranſlates ba- 

ron by ain, man. e 


Ba ko is more particularly uſed, among us, for a lord, or peer 
of the loweſt claſs; or a degree of nobility next below 
that of a viſcount, and above that of a knight, or a ba- 
ronet. Fiat | 5 | 
Barons are lords of parliament, and peers of the realm, and 
enjoy all the privileges thereof. They are not girt with a 
ſwerd at their creation, nor had they any coronets till 
reign of king Charles IT. who gave them a circle of gold wi 
ſix pearis ſet cloſe tothe rim. we f1 
In antient records, the word Barons included all the nobility 
of England, becauſe regularly all noblemen were Rarons, 
though they had alſo a higher dignity.— And therefore the 
charter of king Edward I. which is an expoſition of what 
relates to Barons in Magna Charta, concludes, teſtibus archi- 
epiſcopis, epiſcopis, baronibus, &c. And the great council of 
the nobility, when they conſiſted of, beſides earls and Barons, 
dukes, marquiſes, &c. were comprehended under the name 
de la councel de baronage. | | 1 5 
BARONs by antient tenure were thoſe who held certain territo- 
__  rics'of the king, who ſtill reſerved the tenure in chief to him- 


falling veſicles ; which is,, 


1 ſee but one objection that lies againſt this theory, and it iss 


Court-BARON. 


as hold honours, caſtles, manors, as heads of their bare 

is, by grand ſergeanty; by which tenure they were antieni 

ſummoned to parliament. But at preſent a 2 by tenul 
is no lord of parliament, till he be called thither by win 
| The Barons by tenure, after the conqueſt, were divided in, 

majores, and minores, and were ſummoned, accordingly, to * 
liament; the majores, or greater Barons, by immediate Wii 
from the king; the minores, or leſſer Barons, by general writ 
from the high ſheriff, at the king's command. 
The antients diſtinguiſhed the greater Barons from the let 
by attributing high, and even ſovereign juriſdiction, to th 
former, and only inferior juriſdiction over ſmaller matter, to 
the latter, EY | 
BARONS of the exchequer are judges, four in number, to wg, 

the adminiſtration of juſtice is committed in cauſes betwes, 
| the king and his ſubjects, touchiriy matters belonging to tj, 

exchequer, and the king's revenue. oth 

They are called Barons, becauſe Barons of the realm wer 

uſed to be employed in that office. 

Their office is alſo to look to the accompts of the king; tn 
which end they have auditors under them; as well as to de. 
cide cauſes relating to the revenue, brought by any means jr. 
to the exchequer : ſo that, of late, they have been conftanty 
rſons learned in the law; whereas formerly they were na. 

Jores'& diſcretiores in regno, ſiue de clero efſent, ſive de curiy, 
BARONS F the cingue- ports, are members of the houſe of con. 

mons elected by the five ports, two for each port. 

Thoſe who have been mayors of Corfe-caſtle in Dorſetſſir, 
are alſo denominated” Barons. —As were formerly, likeviſ, 
the chief citizens of London. * 

BARON is alſo uſed for the huſband, in relation to the wit; 
which two, in law, are called Baron and feme. See HosBAn, 
o FF 


My, that 


the man's being always on the dexter fide, and the woman 
on the ſiniſter.— But here the wife is ſuppoſed not an heirek; 
for then her coat muſt be borne by the huſband on an in- 
eſcutcheon, or eſcutcheon of or | 
OURT. 
Prender de BARON. ; dee the articles | PRENDER, 
BARONET, among modern writers, denotes a dignity, or 
degree of honour, next beneath a baron, and above a knight; 
having precedency of all knights, excepting thoſe of the 
The dignity of Baronet is given by patent, and is the louet 
degree of honour that is hereditary. , The order was foundel 
by king James I. in 161 1. when 200 Baronets were createdit 
once; to which number, by the patent, they were always w 
be reftr:ined. Though, it is ſaid, there ate now four tins 


eo. and his eldeſt fon, being of full age, may claim knit 


BARONLE Caput. See the article CarurT. 
BARONY, BARONTA, or Baronacium, the lordſhip, | 
fee of a baron, either temporal or ſpiritual. See BAR0). 
In which ſenſe Barony amounts to the ſame with what is ode 
wiſe called honour. 1 Ce | 
A Barony may be conſidered as a lordſhip held by ſome ſen 
in chief of the king , coinciding with what is otherwiſe 
grand ſergeanty. | : 

„ Baronies, in their firſt creation, moved from the king bum 
the chief lord of the whole realm; and could be holden! 
mediately of no other lord. For example; The king* 
offed a man of a great ſcigneurie in land ; to bold i 
peꝛrſon enfeoffed and his heirs, of the king and his 
by baronial ſervice, to wit, by the ſervice of twenty, " 
; -fixty knights, or of ſuch other number of knights, either l 
or fewer, as the king by his enfeoffment limited or app® 
In the ages next after: the conqueſt, when a g® 

| was enfeoffed by the king of a large ſeigneurie, ſuch ſeign 
was called a barony ; but, more commonly, an honour: © 
 bonaur of Glouceſter, the honour of Walingford, the ® 
of Lancaſter, the honour of Richemond, and the like. | 
were in England certain honours which were often call 
Norman or other foreign names; that is to ſay, ſome! 
by the Engliſh, and ſometimes by the foreign name. 
happened when the ſame perſon was lord of an honour 1 
mandy, or ſome other foreign country, and alſo of 20 


ſell. We allo read of Barons by temporal tenure ; who are ſuch 


* 


in England. For er. William De Forz, De 
or Do Fortibus, was lord of the [honour of —_ 


2 


1 
' 


BARON and feme, in heraldry, is when the coats of arms of: I" 
man and his wife are borne per pale in the ſame eſcutcheon; ſu 


that number. : | | of a 
They had ſeveral conſiderable privileges given them, with u head, 
| habendum to them and their heirs ivy They were allowed tains 

to charge their coat with the arms of Ulſter, which are, ina The 

field argent, a hand gules; and that upon condition of tei is to 
defending the province of Ulſter, in Ireland, againſt the x ale qi 
bels, who then haraſſed it extremely: to which end, t The / 
were each to raiſe and keep up thirty ſoldiers, at their on tainin 
expence, for three years together; or to pay into the excel ſtaio.— 
quer a ſum ſufficient to do it; which, at 8. per day per hei and te 
was 1095 J. now always remitted them. riques 

Baronets take place according to the dates of their patents pipe. 

by the terms of which, no honour is to be erected beta huxzL 

barons and Baronets. | | reral x 

The title Sir is granted them by a peculiar clauſe in tracy, 

patents, though they be not dubbed knights. But both a The 3 


| ul bor 


age, le was alfo lord of two. ensures in England, 
| — ae Holderneſs, and the honour of Skipton 


* Theſe honours in England were ſometimes call- 
in dy che Norman name, the 2 of Albemarle, or the 
be of che earl of Albemarle. In like manner, the earl 
of. Britannie was lord of the honour of Britannie in France, 
and alſo of the honour, of Richmond in England. The 60“ 
nur of Richmond was ſometimes called by the foreign name, 
the honour of Britannie, or the honour of the earl of Bri- 
tannie. This ſerveth to 2 the terms, honour of Albe- 
marle in England, honor Albemarliæ, or Comitis Albemarlie 
in Anglia; honor Britannie, or Comtis Britanniæ in Anglia, 
the honour of Britannie, or of the Earl of Britannie in England. 


© the ſame perſon reſpectively was lord of each of the ſaid 50. 
Fours abroad, and of each the of ſaid honours in England. See 
Madbr. Hift. of Land hon. and baronies. x 
The baronies belonging to biſhops are by Tome called regalia, 
2s being held ſolely on the king's liberality. Theſe do not 
conſiſt in one baFony Alone, but in miny; for, tot erant Baro. 
nie, quot majora predia. | 
A barony, according to Bracton, is a right indiviſible: where- 
fore, if an inheritance be to be divided among coparceners, 
though ſome capital meſſuages may be divided, yet, if the 
capital meſſuage be the head of a county, or baroty, it may 
not be parcelled; and the reaſon is, leſt by this diviſion, ma- 
ny of the rights of counties and barontes, by degrees, come 


re to nothing, to the prejudice of the realm; which is ſaid to 
iſe be compoſed of counties and baronzes. | 
BAROSCOPE *, a machine contrived to ſhew the alterations 
le; in the weight of the atmoſphere. See BAROMETER. 
ND, * The word is derived from Bapor, onus, and (xortw, video, | 
BARR. See the article dax. | | 
of WW BARRATOR ®, in law, a common mover, or maintainer of 
eon; ſuits, quarrels, or parties, efther in courts, or elſewhere. 
nan's * The word is alſo written, barator, barretor, and barretour. 
rel; Lambert derives it from the Latin bara/hro, or balatro, a 
n in vile knave, or unthrift. Skene from the Italian Barrataria; 
| corruption or bribery in a judge. Menage from the French 
© Darvatar, of the old word barat, a trick. | 
BARRATRY, in a marine ſenſe, is the maſter of a ſhip's 
ty, ot cheating the owners, or inſurers, whether it be done by run- 
cnight; * with the ſhip, ſinking her, deſerting her, or em- 
of the bezilling the cargo. | | 
BARRE. See the article Bar. | 
e low Ports de BARRE. See the article PRT. 
founded DARREL, an oblong veſſel, of a ſpheroidal, or rather a cy- 
reatedit lindroidal figure, uſed for the holding divers ſorts of goods, 
1ways 6 WR both liquid and dry. | 5 
ur tine The Engliſh barrel, wine-meaſure, contains the eighth part 
| of a tun, the fourth part of a pipe, and the moiety of a hogſ- 
wid bead, that is, thirty-one gallons and an half; of beer it con- 
2 allowel fains thirty-fix gallons; and of ale thirty-two gallons. 
| are, ni The barrel of beer, vinegar, or liquor preparing for vinegar, 
n of teres to contain 34 gallons, according to the ſtandard of the 
af the * ale quart. 10 & 11 W. III. c. 2r. | 
end, te The barrel, or barrille of Florence is a liquid meaſure, con- 
their om taining twenty fiaſques, flaſks, or one third of a ſtar, or | 
the exc ſtaio.— The barrel, barique of Paris, contains two hundred 
y per hel fi and ten pints, or twenty-ſix ſeptiers and an half; four ba- 
Nques make three muids, or one tun. —The barrel is half a 
eir patent Wl pipe. 5 15 n re 
cd betwIFARREL is alſo uſed for a certain quantity, or weight, of ſe- 
| veral merchandizes; which is various as the commodities 
zuſe in g ry. e 2 5 
t both a The barrel of herrings is to contain 32 gallons, wine-mea- 
laim knie; being about 28 gallons; old ſtandard: uſually amount- | 
| ig to about 1000 full herrings, 13 Elix. c. 11. | 
| he barrel of ſalmon is to contain 42 gallons, 5 G. c. 18, — 
lordſhip, And the barrel of eels, the ſame, 22 Ed. IV. c. 2. 
BARON. be barrel of ſoap is to contain 256 pounds, 10 A. c. 19. 
hat is EL, in anatomy, denotes a pretty large cavity, ſituated 
ind the drum of the ear, lined with a membrane, in which 
ſome ſen dere are ſeveral veins and arteries. It is ſaid to be full of a 
erwiſe c rulent matter in children; and, in its cavity, there are four 


nall bones; viz. the malleolus, the incus, the ſtapes, and 
dec orbiculare. See E xʒæ. TR: 
RENNESS. - See the article STERILITY, 5 
KRICADE, or BARRICA Do, a military term for a fence, 
c tetrenchment, haſtily made with veſſels, or baſkets of earth, 


» king bim 
be. holden! 
he king © 
to hold ib 


ally ſet up in paſſages, or breaches, to keep back as well 
© horſe as foot. OTE OO 
ER, a kind of fence made at a paſſage, retrenchment, 
e Cc, to ſtop up the entry thereof. See DEFENCE. 
$ uſually made of great ſtakes, about four or five feet 
b placed at the 1 de of eight or ten feet from one 
Wer, with overthwart rafters; ſerving to ſtop either horſe | 
hot that would ruſh in. In the middle is a moveable bar 
od, which opens and ſhuts at pleaſure, © ; 


Not that Albemarle or Britannie were in England 3 but that | 


and 15 "Was, trees pal iſades, or the like, to preſerve an army from 
rent); © e enemy's ot, or aſſault. See DeFENCE. 3 

hts, eite moſt uſual matter of barricades is pales, or ſtakes, which | 
a or 8 E eroſſed with battoons, and ſhod with iron at the feet: 


BAS 


in certain rails, or bars, whereby they were incloſed from the 

ſpectators. ou | Dy 
BARRISTER *, a perſon qualified and impowered to peal, 

and defend the cauſes of clients, in the courts of juſtice. 


I 


place where they ſtand to plead. | 
Barriſters, in the Engliſh law, amount to the ſame with 


licentintes, and advocates, in other countries and courts, where 


the civil, c. laws obtain. | 

Antiently they were denominated among us, apprentices of 
the law, apprenticii juris; now uſually counſellors at lau. 
To paſs barrifters they were formerly obliged to ſtudy eight 
years, now only ſeven, and ſometimes fewer. The exerciſe 
required was 12 grand moots, performed in the inns of chan- 
cery in time of the grand readings, and 24 petty moots at 


reſpective inns of chancery. 8 
Utter barriſters, according to ſome, are pleaders without the 
bar; they are thus called to diſtinguiſh them from benchers, 
or thoſe who have been readers, who are admitted to plead 
Within the bar; hence called inner barriſters, 5 El. c. 1. 
BARRULET, in heraldry, is the half of 'the cloſet, or the 
quarter of the bar. | 5 5 
BARRY, in heraldry.— When an efcutchedn is divided bar- 
ways into an even number of partitions, and conſiſts of two 
or more tinctures, interchangeably diſpoſed, it is expreſſed in 
blazon, by the word barry, and the number of pieces is to 
be ſpecified. —e. gr. Barry of ſo many pieces. 
If the diviſions be odd, the field muſt be firſt named, and the 
number of bars expreſſed. 


BARRY-BENDY is when an eſcutcheon is divided evenly 
both bar arid bend-ways, by lines drawn tranſverſe and dia- 

gonal, interchangeably varying the tinctures of which it con- 
lifts —Thus, he bears 5 

Herald. 


Tab. Herald. fig. 5. which is blazoned, burry-pily of eight 
pieces. 5 | | 

Countir-Baiky. See the article Counter. | 
BARTERING *, the act of trucking or exchanging one com- 
mo dity for another of like value. See ExXcHANOR. 

* 'The word comes from the Spaniſh baratar, to deceive, or 

_ circumvent in bargaining ; perhaps becauſe thoſe who deal 

this way uſually endeavour to over-reach one another. 
This is alſo called bartry, 13 Elix. ip | 
BARTHOLOMEW's Hyſpital. See Hoserirat.. 


BARTON, . in Devonſhire, and the Weſt of England, is 


uſed for the demeſne-lands of a maror.— Alſo for the manor- 
houſe. — And, in ſome, places, for out-houſes, fold-yards, &c. 


BAS-Relief. See the article BAsso-Relieuo. 


BAS ALTES *, Bz9«a]nc, a kind of ſtone, deſcribed by the | 


antient naturaliſts, as of the hardneſs and colour of iron. 


_ * Pliny, and others after him, write the word baſa/tes ; Sal- 


maſius corrects it, baſalites, BaoanTrs Moc, | 


The largeſt block of this ſtone that ever was ſeen, Pliny ſays, 


was placed by Veſpaſian in the temple of peace: in it was 
repreſented the figure of Nilus, with 16 children playing 


about it, denoting ſo many cubits of its rife: he adds, that 


the ſtatue of Memnon, in the temple of Serapis, at Thebes, 
which reſounded at the riſing of the ſun, was alſo made of 


this ſtone. How this miraculous kind of reſonance was cauſed 


ſeems indicated by Juvenal, Sat. 15. v. 5. 
E Dimidio magice reſonant ubi * chordee — 
Mdoſt of the antique Egyptian figures remaining, are alſo ap- 
arently of the ſame ſtone. | 


place where it was found in moſt abundance; and among 

the moderns it is denominated the touch=/one, as being uf 
for the trial of gold and filver. © © 

It is hard, heavy, cloſe, black, and reſiſts the file; and had 
its name from baſal, iron; or 529 4AQs, diligenter examint.-— 
Dalechampius ſays, there are ſtones of the ſame kind near 
Gaillon in Normandy ; others are brought from Ethiopia and 
- Germany.—'The giants cauſeway in freland is compoſed of 

the baſe tes. See Supplement, article BAs ALTES. 
BASE, Bas1s, in architecture, denotes the lower part of a 

.column, or pedeſtal. EEE ned 


* 


The boſe is alſo ſometimes called ſpira, from ſpirce, the folds 


e not unlike it, 


of a ſerpent, laid at reft, which makes a fi 
Tab. Archit. fig. 24. lit. z. fig. 26. 28. 30. 32 


See 


Bas of a Column is that part between the ſhaft and the pedeſtal, ; 


if there be any pedeſtal; or, if there be none, between the 
ſhaft and the plinth, or-2ocle:- - © L | 


The baſe is ſuppoſed to be the foot of the column; or, as 


ſome will have it, it is that to a column which a ſhoe is to 
a a man. —The. members, or ' ornaments whereof it is com- 
poſed, are ſuppoſed, by ſome, to have been. originally in- 
tended to repreſent the iron circles wherewith the feet of trees 


and poſts, which 1 * ono the antient houſes, were girt, in | 
em. MS. 8 | 6 


order to ſtrengthen FEW BEL 9 7 | 
The baſe is different in the different orders. The 
Tuſcan BASE is the moſt ſimple of all others; conſiſti 


Wins, has been likewiſe uſed to lignify a martial exerciſe 
den, armed, and fighting together with ſhort ſwords, with- 
L Ne 37, Chaux. f 5 


of a ſings tore beſides the plinth. —See Tab. 4rchits fg. 24. 
: Rs 1 n J & wo 


1044 Doric 


* The word is formed from bar, barra, a name given the 


the inns of chancery in term-time, before the readers of the 


| endy, or and ſable.— See Tab. 
BARRY-PILY is when a coat is divided, as repreſented in 


me of the antients call it lapis Lydius, from Lydia, the 
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"Doric Basx has an affragat more than the Taſcan; though that 


was introduced by the moderns, .. See fig. 28. 
1 Bast has a large tore over two ſlender ſcotias, ſeparated 


by two aſtragals; though in the moſt antient monuments of 
1 of es at all; which the architects are 


this order there are no 
dat a loſs to account for. Ag. 32+ | 
pes BASE has two. tores, two ; NOM and a. fillet.—See 

g. 2 


Campoſite Bass, bas an aſtragal leb than the Corinthian. See 


2 = Atticurgic Basx, fo called, becauſe firſt uſed by the 


Athenians, has two tores, and a ſcotia. 


2 ' Bazs, i in fortification, denotes the external fide of the polygon ;|. 
ary line which is drawn from the flanked angle| 


or, that 1 
8 of a baſtion to that which is 7 N thereto. 
Line of the Baſe. See the article Liv. 
BasRE of = figure, in geametry,. denotes the loweſt er its 


2 which ſenſe, the eſe ſtands oppoſed to the vertex, which 
denotes the higheſt pa 

BasE of à triangle: any fide thereof is occaſionally ſo. called; 
though properly it is the loweſt fide, or that which lies pa- 
: rallel to the horizon. 


Thus, the line A B is the baſe of the triangle AB C, 75. 


' » Geom, A. 68. Not, but on other occaſions, the lines AC, 

or BC in the triangle, may be made the baſe. 

In a rectangled triangle, the baſe is properly that ſide oppoſite 

to the right angle, i. e. the hypoteneuſe. 

5 of a ſolid figure is its lowelt ſide, or that whereon it 
ds. 


Thus the plane DFE, is the baſe of the cylinder ABDE.—| 


Tab. Geom. fig. 56. 
125 of a conic ſeftion | is a right line i in the hyperbola and pa- 
rabola, formed by the common unterſection of _the ſecant 
plane, and the bafe of the cone. 5 
- Ahern Bas g. See the article Al TER W. 
Diſtinct BAsE,- in optics. See DISTINCT, 8 © 
Base of the heart, in anatomy, denotes the bode or upper 
part of that viſcus, to the ſides of which the two auricles 
2 affixed. — See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 12. litt. aa, 
and cc. 
„This is Gn alſo called the vertex or head, * N; in 
oppoſition to which, is the leſſer or harrower part, called apes, 
or mucro, the point or tip of the heart. 
Some alſo give the denomination. baſe, to the root of, the os 


_ -: hyoides. .. 
1 in muſic. See the article Bass. e 


, 


* 


N 


Bass, in a law ſenſe.— Baſe Rare is that ai x which baſe] 


 _ tenants have in their lands. 
Basz Fee denotes a tenure in fee at the will of the lord. By 
which it ſtands dil i ſhe 

„ 

BAsE Court is any. court not. of record. —Such, e. gr. is the 

court: baron. See Cour. 1 

Ba SE Tenure, Baſſa Tenura, denotes. holding by villenage, or| 
- other, cuſtomary ſervice; as diſtinguiſhed from the higher te- 
nures in capite, or by military ſervice. 

1 Point, in he INT, and EscuTcaton. 

aus Ring ef 4 eam is che great ring next behind the touch- 

* 

BASHAW, Pascha, or PACHA, : a "Turkiſh, governor of a 
province, city, or other diſtrict. 
We ſay, the baſhow of Babylon, the abus of Acitolia, 
the b of Bender, Cc. 

G. 


Amen include Beglerbegs, .; and ſometimes. San 
though a diſtinction is ſometimes made, and the. 
ſhaw is appropriated . to the middle ſort, or ſuch as have two] 
, or horſe-tails carried before them. —Thoſe who have 
.» the. honous, of three tails, are called Beglerbegs 3 3. and. thoſe 


from ſocage, or free tenure. See 


who have only 275 Sangiachegs... is | 
The appellation, Pa/cha- is alſo given by way. of courteſy at: [nags; or BASE. See os artick Bas. j 
1. Condantinople, to the lords about the | Bu Signor's court, B A 8 ASON, pelvit, in anatomy, a round oviey in form d 


205 . * md amt cvery been of an, fe 


9 0 Bagpaw.i is the title of the Turkiſh high admiral, | 
ASTA Ultima, See the article ULTIMA. 


” anos ad pay denotes the angle to which the edge] 


ol an iron 
Te work; on-lofe weed. they uſually make ben 34% 12 
degrees, for hard wood 18; it ing obſerved, that the 
* rare nuts or thin the bf is, the beter and ſmoother 
| it cure and the more en and. bang ® fs 
Tuice. 
Greer. of St. . 
9 it takes its name from St. Baſil, biſhop of ar 
rea, in Cappadocia, about the middle of the fourth cen-| 
-- tury;. who; is Nr „ 
Tie order of d.. Bofd was antiently _ famous in the] 


ASILARE Os, fee the article e tains, 5 
2ASILIC.*, or BasHIcA, in the antient oc! 
_ denotes a kind of public hall, or court of judicature, 


* 


5 


| pharmacum, as being compoſed of four ſimples, viz. rely, 
BASILICUS, or BasiLica, in aſtronomy, 


BASILIDIANS 8, antient heretics, the followers. of Baſildez 


a man in appearance; that his body was a phantom; a 


and taught, with Pythagoras and Plato, that names wer 
HBaſilides, to imitate i ythagersss, made Hig: diſciples kee 
BASIOGL OSSU Me, or rather EEE 1 


| Tele 
Adula pituitaria. 


comes from the brain, and paſſes through the pituitary 
and from thence into the . 
e 


apaci 
by the ol ilia and facrum, and contains the 


BAsoNs 0 


BAsSON, or Diſh, among 


BAS 


| where the princes or magiſtrates fic 
> Y 
3 2 word is originally Greek, Baoiunr, . 4 royal hong 


9 


ee te == baſilica was allo * b 
r n ublic as town-h 0 
due un the Ne. n 
BAsi 1c, BASILICA, is alſo uſed | in eccleſiaſtical writers, 

a church. ir 
In which ſenſe, this name frequently occurs in St. Ambror 
St. Auftin, St. Jerom, Sidonius Apollinaris, and other wii g 
of the fourth and fifth centuries. 0 
M. Perrault ſays, that ba/ilics differed from temp 
the. columns 0 temples were without-ſide, 
lics within. 
JBASLLICA, or BasiLicus, in anatomy, 
a vein, ariſing from the axill 
whole length of the arm, 
. 
Abe baſilica is one. of the veins uſed in bleeding in th 


BA 'SILICS, BASILica, a collection of the W h 
tranſlated into Greek by order of the emperors Baſil and Ley 
15 which were of force in the Eaſtern empire till its diſh. 
ution. 
The 8afilics comprehend the inſtitutes, di eſts, cod 
W Fen ſome edicts of Juſtinian, and A an 
The collection conſiſted of 60 books, for which reaſon 
was called «£nzorra6&iCa@, It is ſuppoſed to be chiefly the 
work of the emperor Leo thePhiloſopher, who denominat 
it from his father Baſilius Macedo, who firſt began it, —(y 
the 60 books there are now remaining only 41; the other 
e, I ſome meaſure, ſupplied by Fabrottus, from th 
65 rope 17 baſilicon, &c. '/ 
BASILICI, Bai in the Greek empire, was a denomim- 
tion given to the prince's mandataries, or thoſe who carrie 
his orders and commands, 
BASILICON, or Bas:Licum, in pharmacy, is the denon 
nation of an. official unguent or plaiſter ; called alſo r 


to adminiſter is 


les, in tha 
and thoſe of buf. 


the name 
branch, and running 6. 


See Tab. Anat. ( Angeial.) fr 


wax, pitch, and oil-olives. 
„ is the name of 1 
fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in the conſtellation Len 


called alſo regulus, and cor leonis. 


MY ERF ES 


an Egyptian, who lived near the beginning of the ſecond 


century. 
He was educated. in the Gnoſtic ſchool, over which Sina 
Magus preſided; with whom, he agreed, that Chriſt was ai 


that he gave his form to Simon the Cyrenian, who was a 

fied in his ſtead. 

We learn from Euſebius, that this . hereſiarch wrote 24 

books upon the goſpels, and that he forged ſeveral pr. 

— to two of which he fave the names Barcaba, a 
12 We have ſtill fragment of a Bae 


is diſciples ſuppoſed there were particular virtues in nan 
not formed by chance, but naturally ſignified ſomething- 


ſilence for five years. 


anatomy, a pair of muſcles, which ariſe fleſhy from the hub 
of the os hygides, and are inſerted into 1 root of it 
„tongue: 2 to er the angie towards the bottom d 
the mouth. 
The word cone. from the Greek, Baru, foundation ul 
FASTER, 4 tongue. N 


ſituate between the anterior ventricles of the bralh 
ing from its baſe, and ending i in 7 point at the gu 


It is formed of the pia 3 and receiyes the pituita — 
or been, which is fow! 


That c bladder ofuis 


ity 1 is alſo called p 
the matrix, and the inteſtines. 
a Balance, two. pieces of braſs, or other a 
faſtened to the extremities of _ ſtrings; the one to 
weight, the other the thing to be weighed. 
S glaſs-grinders.- — Theſe artificers 
various Kinds of baſons, of copper, iron, &c. and of 


ho 
forms, ſome deeper, others ſhallower, according to the 
of the glaſſes that are. to be ground. In theſe 2 th 
that convex glaſſes are forme 3 concave: ones are l 


on ſpheres or bowls. 
8. es are worked in baſons two wa) 
is fitted to the arbor, or tree of a lath, 


With cement to a handle of . r 


In the fit the 
and 50 pt 


wy 9 4 1 5'Q £ 


| 


- £5 5 


ef * - 


BAS 


"KEY ++ within the baſon, while the proper motion is 
ub 188. to the baſon. In the other, the baſon is 
Bed to A 
dle moved. 


The moveable are very ſmall, ſeldom exceeding five or 


baſons ] 
the others are larger, ſometimes above 
has been ground in the baſon, it is brought 
Fa = greaſe and emery; and poliſhed firſt with 2 
and finiſhed with paper cemented to the bottom of the 
hatters, is a large, round ſhell, or caſe, ordi- 
MEN 22 placed over a furnace; wherein the matter of 
the hat is moulded into form: | 
The hatters have alſo baſons for the brims of hats, uſually of 
lead, having an aperture in the middle; of a diameter ſuffi- 
en for the largeſt block to go through. See Har. 
Bason is alſo uſed on various occaſions for a ſmall reſervatory 
of water: as the baſon of a jet d eau, or fountain; the baſon 
of a port, of a bath, &c. which laſt Vitruvius calls labrum. 
| UNTAIN. _ 1 | 
. ikewiſe uſed for a dock. See Dc. 
BASS *, in muſic, that part of a concert which is the moſt 
heard, which conſiſts of the graveſt, deepeſt, and longeſt 
ſounds; or which is played on the largeſt pipes or firings of 
a common inſtrument, or on inſtruments larger than ordi- 
nary, for the purpoſe. | | 5 
# Tt is called i, from the Italian 52%, of the Latin 32%, as 
being the foundation of the harmony. — 3 
uſicians hold the baſs the principal part of a concert, and 
the foundation of the compoſition: though ſome will have the 
treble the chief part; which others only make a circumſtance, 


or ornament, tg 6. 
is a ſecond baſs, where there are ſeveral in the, 


n . es ets io, * FFF . S > E 


Counter-BAss, 
ſame concert. 
Thorough-Bass; is that which 
from the beginning of a mufical compoſition to the end. — 
By which it ftands contradiſtinguiſhed from the ſinging baſs, 


The thorough-baſs is the harmony made by baſs viols, theor- 
bo's, or the like, continuing to play, both while the voices 
ſing, and the other inſtruments perform their 
filing the intervals when any of thoſe ſtop. 

M. ; obſerves the: thorough-baſs to be a part of the 
modern muſic; firſt invented in 1600. by an Italian, called 


. ̃— the othes def by figure 
It is commonly diſtinguiſhed from the other baſſes by 

over the 3 which figures are proper only for the or- 
gan, harpſichord, ſpinet, and theorbo lute.— But it is to be 
obſerved a thoro 


_ to be ſo. L ane Los 
ASSON; or-Bass00N, a muſical inſtrument of the wind 


and or block, and the glaſs with its wooden han- 


proceeds, without interruption, | 
and the baſſes of violins, which make pauſes from time to time. | 


part; and alſo 


ugh-baſs is not always hgured, though ith i 


BAS 


in coneubinage, which reſembles marriage, inherited from 
their mothers, and had a right to demand ſuſtenance of theit 
natural fathers. They were looked upon as domeſtic credi- 
tors, that ought to be treated the more favourably, for being 
the innocent product of their parents crimes. Solon wou 
have it, that the parents ſhould be deprived of their paternal 
authority over their baſtards, becauſe, as they were only pa- 
rents far pleaſure, that ought to be their only reward. | 

Antiently, in Rome, natural children were quite excluded 

from inheriting after their fathers ab inteftato: but they might 

be appointed heirs in general. The emperor Arcadius and 

Honorius made a reſtriction, that when there were legitimate 

children, the baſtards ſhould only come in for a twelfth, to 

be ſhared with their mother. Juſtinian afterwards ordered, 
that they might come in for half; and ſucceed ab inteſtat. 
for a ſixth, when there were legitimates. 

Baſtards m_ be legitimated by fubſequent marriage, or by 
the emperor's letters. Only the king in France, and the king 
and parliament in England, can give baſtards a right of legi- 

timacy, and a power to inherit. The emperor Anaſtaſius 
allowed fathers to legitimate their ba/?ards by adoption alone: 

but this was aboliſhed by Juſtin and Juſtinian, leſt by this in- 
dulgence they ſhould authorize concubinage. The pope has 
ſometimes legitimated baſtards. Nay, the holy ſee has on 
ſome occaſions diſpenſed not only with illegitimates, but with 
the offspring of adultery, as to ſpiritual conſiderations, in 

— of their promotion to epiſcopacy. „ 

Baſtards not legitimated may diſpoſe of their goods by do- 

nation when alive, or by will afterwards, Thoſe legitimated 
by ſubſequent iage are in the ſame ſtate, and enjoy the 

ſame right, with thoſe born in wedlock : but thoſe who are 

legitimated by the king's letters, are not eſteemed legitimate, 

- or capable of inheriting, but with regard to ſuch of their pa- 

- ents as have conſented to their legitimation. Pope Clement 

; —_ by his bull, forbad a prieſt to reſign his benefice to his 
"ar en Ih | | 


A baftard's arms ſhould be croſſed with a bar, fillet, or tra- 
' - Verſe from the left to the right. They were not formerly 
allowed to carry the arms of their father, and therefore they 
invented arms for themſelves; and this is ſtill done by. the 
natural ſons of a king. n 
Baſtards cannot be — to ſimple benefices, or the loweſt 
orders, or to more than a ſimple benefice, without orders 
from the pope: nor are they allowed to bear office without 
the prince's letters. n 20 
A baſtard, by the law of England, cannot inherit land as 
heir to his father; nor can any perſon inherit land as heir to 
him, but one that is heir of his body. If a child be begotten 
by him who doth the woman after the child's birth, 
it is in judgment of the law a bafiard, though the church 
holds it legitimate. If one a woman, and die before 


4 


og 


— 
% 


kind, blown with a reed, and furniſhed with eleven holes; 
| ſerving for the baſs in concerts:of hautboys, c. 

To make it more portable, it divides into two 
it alſo bears the denomination fagot. Its diameter at bottom 
8 and its holes are ſtopped, like thoſe of large 

tes.— 

piſtoles. 
A880 relieve, of BAS 
whereof do not project 


f far, or ſtand out from the ground, 
M. Felibien diſtinguiſhes three kinds of relieve's; in the firſt, 
the front figures appear almoſt with their full relieva, called 
- rehevo;: in the ſecond; they do but ſtand out one half, 


8 proper dalle relievo, as iorcoins, es, &c. SeeRELIEVO, 
that 


e ſound it yields is much more grave, ſweet, I 
©; than that of the violin, and of a much nobler ina 
concert. See VIOLIN. zt zi . e e een e RE 


gentleman are only 


N 


plebeians, and pay 


e 


Ween 
Gd 


8 


good baſſoon is ſaid to be worth four or five hun- 
relief, a piece of ſculpture, the figures 


night, and never bed her, and ſhe have a child after, it is 
yet accounted his child, and legitimate.— If a man or woman 
f 1 again, and have iſſue by the ſecond wife or huſband, 
; whilſt the firſt is living, ſuch iſſue is a baſtard, If a woman 
elope with a ſtranger, and have a child by him, her huſband 
being within the four ſeas, this is legitimate, and ſnall inherit 
the huſband's lands.—He that gets a baſtard in the hundred 
N in Kent, forfeits all his goods and chattels ta 
the king eee e 

AST ARD diſeaſes, &c. See Spuxiouvs. | 
BASTARD dittany, &c. See DiTTany. 
BASTERNA'*, a kind of vehicle, or chariot, - uſed: by the 


antient Roman ladies. 


V Papias, thinks, that baferna was firſt written for veſterna: 
P Roſweid ſays, it ſhould be vi flerna, which he concludes 
from Iſidore, who ſays, baferna, wie fierna. But the word 

deem better derived from the Greek Bar age, ports, I carry. 


Salmaſius obſerves, | that the hafferna: ſucceeded the lecticu, 
or litter; from whence it e except that the 

- litter was borne on the ſhoulders of ſlaves, and the bafterna 
borne or drawn) by beaſts. Caſaubon ſays, it was borne by - 
-mules. F. Daniel, Mabillon, &c.' aſſert it was drawn by 
oven, to go the morg gentiy: and Gregory de Tours gives 
they called the cauea, or it cuſhions or beds, 
g wy Ap OE Ce: Ike our chariots. nh 
The mode of bo/terna's paſſed from Italy into Gaul, and 


| thence into other countries; and to this we owe our chariots; 


* 


* ae 


8 * 
„ % 22 — — 


b [which;: though we call them RO have they 3 con- | 
formity to the antient.carrus, but are in offoct ba/terna's im- 


| The bafterna app 
BASTILE denotes a ſmall antique caſtle, fortified with turrets, 
Such is the baftile of Paris, which ſeems the only caſtle that 
| has; retained the name: it was to be built in 1369. 
by order of Charles V. and finiſhed in 2383. under the reign 
of his ſucceſſor.— Its chief uſe is for the cuſtody of ſtate- 


BASTION, inthe modern fortification, a huge maſſive of earth 
uſually faced with ſods, ſometimes with brick, rarely with ſtone, 


nee Inne e 12 f 3 & 74 ; 
ears alſo to have been uſed in war, for.carry-- 
J Dy PRA Fo tees poop y PR ee e 


| 


. ſtanding out from a rampart, whereof it is a principal _ | 


BAS 5 


Tu anſw-ers to what in the antient fortification is talled | C 
- 8 bulwark. 
"So conſiſts of two faces, and two flanks.—The faces | Di 
are the lines BC and C'S (Tab. Forteficat. fig. 1.), including 
the angle Engr Sec Facs:—The flanks are the lines 
Ba 


RS Le a he outmeſt ur Mint 


le, called alſo the angle uf the baſtion, BCS. | 
| Tietnenaf thera x ts the wes nt make the fi 
les, called the s, or epaules of the baſtion 
n the flanks to the two 
cCurtins, the angles of the flanks of the baſtion, —See Tab. 
T Fortefic. fig. 21. lit. o. Ac. | 
- The foundation of the baftion, i. 6. of 2 work conſiſting of 
Hanks and faces, is that great rule in fortification, viz. that 
every part of a work muſt be ſeen and defended, from 
ſomè other part: mere angles therefore are not ſufficient, 
_ but flanks and faces are indiſpenſab 12 requiſite, If the 
- daſtions EFG and HIK, fg. 26. co of faces alone, 
_ the angles G and H could 8 from the lines FG, 
or IH. But if the ba/tion conſiſt of flanks and faces, as 
AB Cs PD, all the points may be defended from the flanks; 
there bei ks v. gr. in the face BC, but what may be 
. defended oppoſite flank EL, nor any in the curtin 
AE, but 2 from the adjacent B A and 
EL; nor an in ont nk BA, but may: be defended from 
the other E ; 
. For the acoptietions of hi faces, they are nor tobe les than 
_ twenty-four Rhineland perches, nor ee Go 


thirty. 
of ba/tions are better as th ; provided | 


frony ar at the ſame angle under the _ ce: hence 
the flank muſt ſtand: at right angles to the line of defence. 
Indeed, in the antient fortification, the flank is made per- 
. pendicular to the curtin, ſo as to have the angle out of the 


enemies eye; but this is now provided for, by withdrawing| 
the lower part of the flank two or three perches, towards the | 


capital lind: which part, thus withdrawn, is better, if made | 


. concave, than rectilinear; and, if double, with. a ditch be- 
tween, than if 


The buſineſs 4 an the flanks of baftions makes the! 
principal part of the art of fortification; it is that on which | 
the defence principally depends, and which has introduced | 


the various forms and manners of fortifying. 

If the angle of the ba/tion be leſs than ſixty degrees, it will 
be too ſmall to give room for guns; and beſides, fo 
to be eaſily beaten down. by the enemies guns: to whi 
be added, that it will either render the line of defence too 


long, or the flanks too ſhort: it muſt therefore be more han 
_ fixty degrees; but whether or no it ſhould be a right angle, | 
ſome intermediate angle between ſixty and ninety, or even- 
. whether or no it ſhould exceed a right angle, is ſtill diſputed. 


_ Hence it follows, that a triangle can never be fortified, in 


Bog bens ee eee 


or leſs than 
4 Hons are of divers ow ſolid, void, flat, cut, de. 


i BA5TIONs are thoſe: that are filled up intirely, and - 
the earth equal to the height of the rampart, without any |: 


void f e towards the centre. 
Vaid- or BAST1ONS are thoſe ſurroutided with a ram 


leave a void ſpace towards the centre; where the ground is 


ſo low, that if the rampart be taken, no retrenchment can 
be made in the centre, e ue 


belieged. 


Flat BA$TION is a baſtion built on a ri ht line i in the middle of 


a cunt, when tis too Jong to be 0 tended by by the bation at 
its extremes.” 


| Grin 18 that; whoſe point i: 18 cut off, FT) in lieu thereof | | 


has a re-entering angle, or an inwards with two points 
. outwards; this is ſometimes alſo called; beſtion with a tenaille; 


and is uſed either, when, without ſuch a contrivance, the an- 


gzle would be too acute, or when water or ſome other impe- 
diment hinders the carrying on the ba/:oni to its full extent. 
1 — is when the two ſides of the interior 

are very une qual, which. makes the gorges alone. | 
| Regul ien that which hath its due proportion of 


flanks the ſame, and the two angles ——— 


Jeregular BASTION: is here this proportion. and equality | in not | 
. obſerved.. 


D armed BASTION nations the irregularity of the lines and 
2 makes the baſtion out of ſhape, as when it wants one 


ſhort. 14 bin 1399 9%: 
Demi-BAST10N is that which hath but ane face, and one flank; 
Called alſo an epaulement,' MEL BE 


To fortify the angle of u place that-js'too acute; they cut of 


or a re- entering ee, c uſe i is before er 
or crownwork, 18 

Double BAST10N is that, which on the ils of the great baſtion 
nas another baſtion built higher, ſomewhat: after the manner | 
of a cavalier; leaving twelve or eighteen feet . vt mw 


— 
— 


BAT 


Capital of a deen | Caprrat, 
orge of a BASTION. 65 che article j Gorce. 
[tance of the BASTION. ISTANCE, 
BASTION company of France. See Company, | 
BASTON ®, m law, is uſed for one of the ward 
ffeet's men, who attends the king's courts with 
for taking ſuch to ward as are committed by 
likewiſe attends on ſuch priſoners as are ſuffer 
by licence. 


en 


technically a verge, or Mace. 

Bs ro, or BATOoON, in architecture, denotes a moul 
baſe of a column, otherwiſe called a tore. dee Tab. 

fig. 3. and 24. lit. t. 


only one-third of the uſual breadth. 


a truncheon: its uſe is a mark of baſtardy. 
BasToON alſo ſignifies the earl marſhal's ſtaff. 
BATCHELOR. See the article BachELoR. 
by lighting ſome ſtraw, or torches, near 
where, being amazed, they are eaſily caught in nets, 
down with 1 fixed to the ends of poles, &c. 


| BATH, BAL x RUM, a convenient receptacle of water for 
to waſh, or plunge in, either for health or pleaſure, 


either hot or cold. 


bodies, which give them an acid aſtringent taſte. 


than 


it was not ſo large as it now is. — The. other: two are 


bath, which is about ſixty feet ſquare, and has 
middle of it many hot ſprings, which render its healug 
quality more effectual.— Each of theſe is furniſhed 


is required. 


mineral waters ; though, if ſalt be added, they purge p 
ly. On fettlement they afford a black mud, which is 


no other. 


for the preſent, but cauſes a plentiful perſpiration 


'F 


— 


* and conſtipations of the bowels, the 
| ſtone, and in moſt diſeaſes of women and ——— 


| baths have performed many cures, and are cothmonly uſe 


out trial. 


Cold Barns were long baniſhed out of edc 


k antients had them in the greateſt eſteem: but the im 


mente accruing to phyſic from geom arp and mechanics, , 


brought them into uſe again; and the preſent age can 


1 che lower and the foot: the higher. 


E by them, * 


| 
: 
\ 


a red fag 
the court; 11 
ed to 8⁰ at luy 


„The word is French, where it literally ſignifies 4 foff, wi 
di In the 


BAs rox or BATOON, in heraldry, a kind of bend, Which ha 


The heften does not go from fide to ſide of the eſeutcheo, 
as the bend or ſcarf does, but is broken off. ſhort, | in for of 


BAT-FOWLING, a method of catching, birds in the "a 


place where they 
are at : for, upon beating them up, they fly to the flame, 


Baths are either natarui or artificial Natural, again, ae 


Hot Baris, called by the antients 4 owe their 
partly to the admixture of ſulphureous particles, while the 
water is paſſing through its ſubterraneous canals, or rather 

| while it creeps: through beds and mines of ſulphur, Ec. and 
partly to the fumes and vapours exhaling through the pore 

of he earth where ſulphur i is, either pure or impure, asin 
coals, amber, &c. Though in moſt hot baths there are like- 
| wiſe mixed particles of iron, alum; nitre, and other miner 


The chief hot baths in our country are that near Wells, in 
Somerſetſhire; and thoſe others at Buxton: and Matlock in 
Derb * 3 which latter, however, are rather warm or tepi 


In * 5 of Bath there are four hot bother one triangular 
called the croſt bath, from a croſs that formerly ſtood in the 
— midſt of it; the heat of which is more gentle than that of the 
others, becauſe it has fewer ſprings.— The ſecond is the kt 
bath, which heretofore was much hotter than the reſt, when 


king's and queen's bath, divided only by a wall; the li 
having no ſpring, but receiving the water from the 15 


2 rn 


The waters abound with a 2 ſulphur: they. are hot. 
- a blueiſh colour, and ftrong ſcent, and ſend forth thin u- 


part, | pours.—They do not paſs through the body like moſt othet 
and parapet, only ranging round their flanks and faces, ſo as to 


way of cataplaſm in aches; of more ſervice to ſome gw the 


waters themſelves: the like they depoſit on diſtiulation, ut 


Dr. Aftendoff found the- colour of the falt drawn from b 
 king's;/ and hot bath, to be yellow; and that from the = 
' bath, white; whence he concludes, that the cr9/s bath bu 
more alam and nitre than the hotter, which abounds mo 
witli ſulphur; and yet the ereſt both is found to looſen {hnuk 
 ſihews, by which it ſhould ſeem to abound lefs with alu! 
it is harſher to the taſte than the others, and ſoaks the hani 
more. — The croſs bath' preys on filver, and all of them 
iron, but none on braſs. 
512 BArHhui , ——— increaſes'the weight of te bj 


though not ſo great as ſet dawin by Dr. Keill, Who makes 
. Banks, and gorges; the faces being af an equal length, the amount to 1+ pound in an hour's time.—By Mr. Martins 
experiment at - Buxton, it was only 5 ounces in one hour, - 


.from:8:to 12 ounces in an hour and half. ; Phil. Tran. N 


7. P. 2 
Th . T wel bath is found beneficial in diaſo o # 


head, as palſies, &c. in cuticular diſeaſes, as ns 
r one fade of the ͤ being-top obſtructions 


a laſt remedy in obſtinate chronic diſeaſes; where they fi 


deed well, if they agree with the conſtitution of the pat 


the point, and make two demi-ba/tions, which form a tenaille, but wha y_ will . or not. cannot be known Wi 


of the 


Archi, 


or der 


perſn 


are the 


with 1 


uſed by 


ntl 


the 


row 


can bo 
* 


BAT 


1 mpted in vain by the moſt powerful medicines, 
17% i mu one of the moſt univerſal and innocent 
Te et diſcovered. It is ſerviceable in moſt chronic diſ- 
— rs, por” is reckoned ſo ſafe, that phyſicians ſometimes 


but ſlightly affected. 

The e ' of cold bathing is attributed not only to its chil- 

fs, and conſtringing power, but in ſome meaſure to the 
2 'ht of the water. For, ſuppoſing a perſon immerged two 
10 0 and the area of his ſkin to be fifteen feet, he ſuſtains a 
weight of water, added to that of the air, = 22801. For 2, 
the number of cubical feet of water preſſing upon a foot 

ware of the ſkin x 76, the number of pounds in a cubical 
foot of water, is == 1 523 which x 15, the ſuppoſed num- 
ber of ſquare feet on the ſurface ot the body, is = 2280 J. 
Troy,—Belides, the water in bathing enters the body, and 
mixes with the blood, and dilutes this as well as the other 


The rife and progreſs of cold bathing, and the cures effected 

Baynard's Tu oN er, or Hiſtory of cold bathing. 

Artificial BA T Es are various, according to the various occaſions ; 
ſome aqueous, others vaporous, others dry, Cc. 


other ſubſtances of emollient, reſolvent, and nervine kinds. 
Aqueous Baths ſometimes conſiſt of milk and emollient herbs, 
with roſe-water, c. when the deſign is to humeQate z at 
other times of bran and water, when the deſign is only to 
cleanſe : ſometimes again, they are made of a decoction of 
roots and plants, with an addition of ſpirit of wine, when 
a perſon bathes for a great pain or tumour, oc, . 
ln Vapour BATHs, the fume or ſteam of ſome decoction is 
received upon the body to promote a perſpiration, — Theſe 
are alſo by ſome called balnea Laconica. 


- Vapour Baths are, when the patient is not plunged into what is 
10 prepared for the bath, but only receives its ſteam upon thoſe 
vi parts of his body which require it : as in ſome diſtempers of 
ike- the fundament, and womb, where the patient fits and re- 
era ceives the fumes of ſome proper fomentation, &c. 


\ F 


To theſe may be added the bagnio, where people are made to 
ſweat by the heat of a room, and pouring on of hot water ; 
after which they generally go into a hot bath. See Bagnio. - 

Dry BaTHs are thoſe made of aſhes, falt, ſand, ſhreds of lea- 
ther, and the like, | | 


lar The ſame name is ſometimes alſo given to another kind of | 
n the bath, made of kindled coals, or burning ſpirit of wine ; the 
f the patient being placed in a convenient cloſe chair for the recep- 
he het tion of the fume, which riſes and. provokes ſweat in a plentiful 
when manner: care is here taken to keep the head out, and to 
re the ſecure reſpiration. © „ at 

e lil This bath has been found very effedtual in removing old, 


obſtinate pains in the limbs, and venereal complaints; and 
will often complete a cure left unperformed by ſaliva- 
!... ßßßßß . ̃]˙· od EE 

BATHS, BALNEA, in architecture, denote large pompous 


Baths made a part of the antient gymnaſia. 


bot d they were frequented more for the ſake of pleaſure than | 
5 health, tay, 


Emilius, and Diocleſian, of which there are ſome ruins ſtil] 


wy remaining, It is ſaid, that at Rome there were 856 public 
oy br baths, Fabricius adds, that the exceſſive luxury of the Ro- 
oY 


mans appeared in nothing more viſible, than in their baths. 


llver pumps ; and that the freed-men trod on gems. Ma- 
crodius tells us of one Sergius Oratus, a voluptuary, who had 


pr Fendant baths, hanging in the air. | 

ſhrudk ber of the BATH, a military order in England, inſtituted by | 
a rey Richard II. who ordained that there ſhould be no more than 
de hand four ; however, his ſucceſſor Henry IV. increaſed them to 


* 


theological virtues, 


; lt was the cuſtom to this before they received the golden 
the bo | wy being afterwards | 


ad; ſpurs; but this was only obſerved at 
male it WY badually dropt: however, it w 


M artin' mination of knights of the bath. 


. 


as this occaſioned the deno- 


a the coronation of kings, or the inauguration of a prince 


le been on foot long before Henry IV. even as early ag the 
on times: at leaſt, it is certain, the bath had been uſed 
105 before,” in the creation of knights, in France; though 
* was no order of knights under this name. | 

u der of the Bath, after remaining many years extinct, 
STE EN 


| 


vrſerie it in a beginning phthiſis, or conſumption, when | 


thereby, are deſcribed at large in Sir J. Floyer's, and Dr. | 


Ine BATHS are thoſe prepared from common plants, and | 


j termined, if. 6 | 7 | 
buildings among the antients, erected for the ſake of Hiding. I The term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of doors, &c. which are 
1 hough | 


The moſt magnificent baths ert thoſe of Titus, Paulus | 


deneca complains, that the baths of plebeians were filled from | 


den i forty-ſix, Their motto was Tres in uno, ſignifying the three | 


whey or duke of York, They wear a red ribband belt- | 
e. W ee ö 5 a 20 OW 2's $2 


Camden and others ſay, Henry IV. was the inſtitutor in 
1399. and upon this occaſion : that prince, being in the bath; | 
us told by ſome knight, that two widows came to demand | 
Juſtice of him; when his majeſty, leaping out of the bath, | 
died, He ought to prefer doing juſtice to his ſubjeRs to the | 
r of the bath; and thereupon created #nights of the | 


je authors, however, will Have the order of the bath to | 


B AT 


| Was revived under king George I. by a ſolemn. creation of a 


great number of knights. 
BATH metal. See the article MeTAL. 
BATHMUS, or BArHMISs, 629 ., or 820 us, an appels 
lation given to ſuch cavities of bones as receive the promi - 
nences of other bones into them, 2 | 
BATON, or BaToon, See the article BAs TOR. | 
BATRACHITES*, among antient naturaliſts, a kind of gem, 
mor in Egypt, denominated from its reſemblance in colour 
to a frog. 6 | 
* The word is formed from the word gar og, rana, a frog. 
BATRACHOMYOMACHIA *®, battle of the frogs and thi 
mice ; the title of a fine burleſque poem, uſually aſcribed to 
| Homer, | | 
* The word comes from the Greek Barpey or, frog, Aue, 
| mouſe, and way, pugna. 58 
The ſubject of the war is the death of Pſycharpax, a mouſe, 
ſon of Toxartes, who, being mounted on the back of Phyſi- 
gnathus, a frog, on a voyage to her palace, to which ſhe had 
invited him, was ſeized with fear when he ſaw himſelf in the 
middle of the pond, fo that he tumbled off, and was drowned. 
Phyſignathus being ſuſpected to have ſhaken him off with de- 
ſign, the mice demanded ſatisfaction, and unanimouſly de- 
clared war againſt the frogs. | | 
Stephens, Nunneſius, and other modern authors, take the 
poem not to be Homer's ; but ſeveral of the antients ſeem of 
another opinion ; and Statius, who wrote under Domitian, 
makes no doubt of it. OR | Bs 
BATTABLE, * ground denotes land lying between England 
and Scotland, heretofore in queſtion to which it belonged, 
when they were two diſtin kingdoms. | 
* The word imports as much as /itigious, or di/putable ground : 
from battre, to beat or fight. | 
BATTALION *, in the military art, a little hody of infantry 
ranged in form of battles and ready ge. 55 
* The word comes from battel, an engagement of two armies, 
&c. and that from Battualia, the place whe el 
fight; or from battalia, the exerciſe of people 
„ 75 8 r | 
A battalion uſually contains from 5 to 800 men, of which 
one third were formerly pikes in the middle, and the other 
two thirds, muſquets poſted on the wings : but the number of 
men it conſiſts of is not determined. 
Battalions are uſually drawn up with fix men in file, or one 
before another. Some regiments conſiſt but of one batta- 
lion, which is too few: others more numerous are divided 


into four or five, which are too many. 
Angle of a BAT TALIOx. hogs 6 ANGLE. 

Fraizing a bergen. See the article je RAIZING., 
Square BATTALION, V 
BATTEN, a name which the workmen give to a ſcantling of 

wooden ſtuff, from two to four inches broad, and about an 
inch thick 3 the length being pretty conſiderable, but unde · 


9 


not framed of whole deal, &c. with ſtiles, rails, and pan- 
nels, like wainſcot, but are made to appear, as if they were, 
by means of theſe pieces, or battens, bradded on the plain 
board round the edges, and ſometimes croſs them, and up 
and down. e 2 n 
Hence batten - doors, or windows, are ſuch as ſeem to be 
wainſcot ones, but are not. Theſe are ſaid to be either 
inęle or double, as the battens are fitted on to one fide, or to 
both. 5 ET AMES ITT 4) 4 e i | 
BAT TERING, the attacking a place, work, or the like, 
with heavy artillery. See BaTTERY. © 
To BATTER' in breach, battre en breche, is to play furiouſly on 
a work, as the angle of a half-moon, in order to demoliſh 
and make a gap therein. See BuEA an. 
In this, they obſerve, never to fire a ſingle piece againſt the 
top of the wall; but all towards the bottom: 3, 4, 5, or 6 
feet from the ground: they alſo fire par camarade, all toge- 
ther, till they perceive the earth fall from behind the lining 
of the rampart. . Savin. 'Nouv. Ecol, Milit. p. 248. 


up, whereon to plant artillery, that it may play to better ad- 
vantage. See Tab. Fortif. fig. 21. u. 33. and fig. 23. 
»The word is French, formed of bayzye, to beat, ſtrike, 

| In all batteries, the open ſpace left to put the muzzles of the 
between the embrazures, merlons . Th 
about twelve feet diſtant one from another, that the parapet 
may be ſtrong, and the gunners may have Kage bo work. 


- 


| '*. There are alſo. barcericr of mortars, the fame with thoſe of* 
| cannon, except that they have no merlon s. 
The battery of a camp is uſually ſurrounded: with a trench. 

and palliſades at the bottom, as alſo with a parapet on the 


| two redoubts on the wings, or certain places of afms, 5 


defence. 5 | | 
k I E e e + : 6 , g 1 
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BAT TERING- pieces, or pieces of battery. See Cannon.” '. Z 

| IEATTERVY I, in the military art, denotes an eminence caſt - 

The order of knight 7 the bath is ſcarce ever conferred, but | 
k 


great guns out at, are called embrazures ; and the diſtances - 
| e guns are | pang 0 


4 & 1 * 


| top, having as many holes as there are pieces of urtillery, and 
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ame time; or, at leaſt, for the greater part of the line to en- 
gage, while the remainder remains in fight, by reaſon of ſome | 


£* 


. | 4 


BAY 

Y 3 0 wy 1 
$ unk or burced BATTERY is that whoſe platform is funk or let 
down into the ground, with trenches cut in.the earth againſt 
the muzzles of the guns, to ſerve for embrazures. * 
This ſort, which the French call Batterie en terre, and rui 
nante, is generally uſed upon the firſt making approaches, to 


bdeat down the parapet of the place. | : 
Croſs: BATTERIES are two batteries at a conſiderable diftance 


© from each other, which play athwart one another at the 


"ſame time, and the ſame point, forming right angles ; 
* where, what one bullet ſhakes, the other beats down. 
ATTEI ch ſweeps the whole length of a 


* 


BaTTERY denfilade is one whi 
" Nrait line, a ſtreet, Se. . 4 | 

BATTERY en echarpe is that which plays obliquely. * © 

BATTERY de revers, or murdering battery, is one that plays on 


IN the back of any place; and being placed on an eminence, 


ESR... 7 8 N 
BAT TERV joint, or par camerade, or cameretta, is when ſeyve- 
ral guns play at the ſame time upon one place. 


ATTERY & Fouage is that uſed to dilmount the enemy's | 


- Cannon, ; 


. BaTTEzy, in law, denotes an act that tends to the breach of 


_ © the peace of the realm, by ſtriking, beating, or offering other 
violence to another perſon, 3 

Battery is frequently confounded with fault, though in 

© law chey are different offences ; for that, in the treſpaſs 

for afent and battery, one may be found guilty of the 

|  » affauſt, yet acquitted of the battery : there may therefore 


de aſſault without battery 3 but battery always implies an | 


_ ' BATTEURS &efrade, ſcouts, or horſemen ſent out before, | 
and on the wings of an atmy, two or three miles, to make | 
- diſcoveries ; of which they are to give an account to the | 


: eral. | | | 28 | 
BATTLE; an action which paſſes between two armies 
ranged in order of battle, and who engage in a country 
ſufficiently open for them to encounter In front, and. at the 


difficulty, which hinders it from entering ſo readily into action, 
with a front equal to that which may be oppoſed to it by the 
1 Other great actions, though generally of a longer duration, 
and even frequently attended with greater ſlaughter, are ogly 

lled fights; by the Fench combats. Feng. Mem. c. 80. 
battle loſt almoſt always draws. with it the loſs of the artil- 
; lery of the army's and frequently alſo that of the baggage: con- 
ſequently, as the army beaten cannot again look the enemy 
in the face till it have fepaired thoſe loſſes, it is forced to leaye 
the enemy N of the country, and at liberty 

ts 


». CA 
& 
. 


do execute all its ſchemes. —Wheregs a great fight loſt is rarely | 
- , Attended with a loſs of all the artillery, and ſcarce ever of 


the baggage, becauſe the two armies, not meeting in front, 


they can only have ſuffered in the part that has been engaged. 
Feug. lac. cit. FR 


* as 


OS 
An ingenious modern author.cemarks, that it is not, uſually, | 


; the real loſs ſuſtained in a battle (that is, of fome thouſands 
of men) that proves fo fatal to a ſtate; but it is the imaginary 


+ Job, and diſcquragement, which deprives it of the uſe of | 
| ST «ſur tes : 
| y of the fauly and | 
 _, overlights,,of generals ; luckily enough, the miſtakes of the 
r 


. thoſe very powers which fortune had left it. 
\ Can. de la Grand. des Rom. c. 4. P. 39. 
_ + The hiſtory of bazt{s, is only the bi 


ommanders generally balance one another: one 
of them makes a fault, and the other overlooks, or does not 
take advantage of it. M. de Feuquiere's Remarks far la Guerre 

is little elſe but a recital of miſtakes on both ſides; he ſcarce 


K ons. g 1rd. FCC 18 | 
Naval Bax rl A8, or fe bes. ct is obſervable, that the | | 


line of battle ;, as being langer, ad carry 


* 


* 
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BAU. See NumMeRIAL CHARACTER. © © 


-| BAY, in geography, denotes a little gulph 3 or an arm of 6, 


. [Beacons are alſo marks. and ſigns for the ſea; erected o 


% 


B E A 


form of embrazures, ſor the ſake of looking through they 
| Ec. much affected in the old fortification, | I 
 BATTOLOGY, in grammar, a multiplying of words withay 
| occaſion, or a needleſs repetition of the ſame wordz 
| things over and above. . 25 
BaTITOON, BaToon, or Bas ro. See BAs TOR. 
BAT TOUs, an order of penitents at Avignon, and in Provence 
whoſe piety carries them to exerciſe ſevere diſcipline vg,” 
themſelves, both in public and private. N 


BAVINs, in war, bruſh-fagots, made with the bruſh at 
See FasciE Es. equal s i high, 


ſea, ſtretching up into the land; being larger in the middle 
3 2 than at Its entrance, which is called the mouth of th 
Bay likewiſe ſignifies a pen, or pond-head, made up a 
height, to keep in ſtore of water for driving the wheel 
of a forge or furnace of an iron-mill, by the ſtream thy 
comes thence through a paſſage, or flood-gate, called de 
pen-flock. - EE „ 
Among huntſmen, deer are ſaid to bay, or be at bay, wie. 
after being hard run, they turn head againſt the hounds. 
Bay, or BA Es, is alſo a ſort of woollen „u, made chic 
| in Colcheſter; where there is a hall, called the Dutch By. 
hall, or-Raw-hall. © © : 
None thall weave in Colcheſter any bay known by the name 
of four-and- e ſixties, fixty-eights, eighties, or hungr 
bays, but within two days after weaving they ſhall Carry it v 
the Dutch Bay- hall, to be viewed and ſearched; that it my 
appear whether it be well and ſubſtantially wrought, before; 
be carried to be ſcoured and thieked: and no fuller or thicker 
| is to receive ſuch bay before it have been ſtamped or marks 


at ſaid hall. 12 Car. II. c. 22. 


 Bay-ſalt. See the artich®SALT. | | 
Barg, is a denomination ſometimes uſed promiſcuouſly vi 
' woellen-yarn. 10&11 V. III. c. 10. 5 G. II. c. 21. & ZE 
W. Ss. Lees | 
BAYONET, a fhort broad dagger, made lancet-faſhim, : 

and having, inſtead of an hilt, an hollow iron handle ts h . 
it to the end of a muſquet, ſo as not to hinder its firing a 1 


* * 


charging. 05 ä 4 
© Bayonets are of great ſervice to the dragoons and fuſileers, 2. 
ter they have ſpent their powder and ball. "7 
This inſtrumemt is alſo uſed in hunting the boar or bear; {x 
Which purpoſe it is made larger than for the military uſe, 
BAYS, in commerce, a kind of coarſe, open, woollen ſtif, 
having a long knap ; ſometimes frized on one ſide, and fone 


— 


times not frized, according to the uſes it is intended for. he 
This ſtuff is without wale, being wrought on a loom wit i 
two treddles, like flannel, —The manufacture of bays is ve 5 
conſiderable in England, particularly about Colcheſter ; a 7 
in Flanders, about rde ind Tournay, Se. 1 
5 Formerly the French, as well as Italians, were furniſhed vic | 
bays from England; but of late the French workmen har * 
undertaken to counterfeit them, and ſet up manufactures d yo 
| their own; and that with ſucceſs ; eſpecially at Niſms, 5 
| Montpellier, Ar. Fa 1 e 1 H. 
| The —_ of bays is very conſiderable to Spain, Porte - 
al, and Italy. Their chief uſc is for linings, eſpecialh i Fu 
the army: the looking-glaſs-makers*alſo uſe them bein 
; their glaſſes, to preſerve: e tin or quickſilver ; and the al ke 
E Wy 
BDELLIUM , BARAATON, an aromatic gum, brought fr 8 
; the Levant, of ſome uſe, both as a medicine, and a . er; 
F . 
2 The word is ſuppoſed to have been formed of the Hei bur 
e. bedellach, which the Engliſh trandlarors render f Vh 
+ . the appellation b2/livas./. It is alſo; written bed:U/ium, ui pole 
- + Petia, petalins; megalium, and telinum. \, 25 
There is much uncertainty concerning Zdelljum : we fl wn 
mention of the name both among the antient naturaliſts, 2 wget 
| in ſcripture; but it is doubtful whether any of theſe be b rok 
ſame with the modern kind. As for the ſcripture bullim Supp 
we know very little of it. Moſes deſcribes manna à of is lik 
| . colour of bdellivm ; and Joſephus explains the paſſage, bj eee 
ing it is the gum of a tree reſembling the olive-trec ; and VI oben 
| _ the manna Wherewith the Jews were fed in the deſat "BW ef &q 
ſembled this drug,—But Scaliger and others ſet aſide thi "WW each 
plicstion, and owp, they do. not know what the df guy, 
mentioned in ſcripture ies. c parts. 
BEACON, a ſignal for * better ſecuring che kingdom the (a 
* foreign invaſions. . See SIGNAL... br th, 
| On, certain, eminent places of the, country are placed "WW © oa, 
boles erect, whereon are faſtened pitch. barrels to be fi BI tay, 
night, and ſmoke made by day, to give notice, in 2! der; 
hours, to the whole kingdom, of an approaching invaſion Now 


beaconage... 
| coaſts 'by the maſtets, c. of Trinity houſe, Who u . 
powered therta by 6 of parliament, 8 EI. c, 13-9 
ker beacen having been blown down in the Norm, 4 

1 


beacon. 8 | tans 
| ig derived from the Saxon beacnian; to 
: 2 A : hencealſo the word beckon. 
| in architecture, denotes a round moulding, carved in 
e. like beads in necklaces. — - 
Sometimes alſo an aſtragal is carved bead- ſaſhion. 
There are alſo a ſort of beads plain, frequently ſet on the edge 
of each faſcia of an architrave; ſometimes alſo on the lining- 
board of a door · caſe 5 and on the upper end of ſkirting- 
boards. | wer * a 
| in a religious ſenſe. See CHAPLET. : 
NAD. Ball, _ the Romiſh prieſts, a liſt or catalogue of 
ſuch perſons, for the reſt of whoſe ſouls they are obliged to 


nod, or 


: 


r. rehearſe a certain number of prayers, Wc. which are told by 
Xl means of. their beads. 5 Ga 
ha BEADLE, or BzbEL, BEDELLvs, ſignifles a meſſenger or 
be ' apparitor of a court, who cites men to appear and anſwer. | 
BraDLE is alſo uſed for an officer in univerſities, whoſe place 
0 it is to walk before the maſters at all public proceſſions, &c. 
ith a mace. * 3202 ths , own 
ch wm ſay they are called bedell;, from a corruption of pedelli, 
5 2s ſerving and running on foot. Others from pedo, ſeu bacu- 
h, quia virga utebantur; forming pedellus from pedum, a kind | 
of wand, which is their ſymbol; and from pedellus, bedellus, | 
Kr Others derive the word from the Hebrew n bedal, ordi-| 
it to nare, to range, or diſpoſe. * oh GT TL SS 
* Spelman, Voſſius, and Somner, derive beadle from the Saxon 
mY };de, a public crier ; in which ſenſe biſhops, in ſome antient] 
* Saxon manuſcripts, are called beadles of God, Dei bedelli.— 
__ The tranſlator of the Saxon New Teſtament renders exactor 
by bydele ; and the word is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in the 
laws of Scotland. 1 | 3 
Fo BEAK, in architecture, a little fillet left on the edge of a 
"oh larmier; which forms a canal, and makes a kind of pendant 
chin; anſwering to what Vitruvius calls the mentum. 
ſhin, Break, or BEAK-head, of a ſhip, is that part without the 
th ſhip, before the forecaſtle, which is faſtened to the ſtem, and 
8 z ſupported by the main knee: this is uſually carved and 
1 painted, and, beſides its uſe; makes the becoming part, or 
FO. race of a ſhip. | 7 n 
8 BEAM, in architecture, the largeſt piece of wood in a build- 
ar; © ing; being laid acroſs the walls, and ſerving to ſupport the 
ot incipal rafters of the roof. Fn. Bs Pe 7 EIN 
ny oY o houſe has leſs than two of theſe beams, viz. one at each 
d ſome head: into theſe the girders of the garret-floor are alſo; 
e e 04s if the building be of timber the ce tea 
* The fon es of beams near London ate fixed by ſtatute, 
. 


and 


fibres 


are th 


— 


B E A 


it will ſtill be the ſame in both caſes; fo that the dob- 
trine is intirely free, and unembarraſſed with any phyſical | 


_ Laſtly, it is evident, the levers whereby the fibres of the 


two beams act, are repreſented by the height or depth of theit 
baſes ; and, of conſequence, the whole reſiſtance of each beam; 


is the product of its baſe by its height; or, which is the ſame 


thing, it is the ſquare of the height multiplied by the breadth : 
which holds, not only in caſe of parallelogrammatic, but alſo 
of elliptic baſes. | 

Hence, if the baſes of two beans be equal, though both their 
heights and breadths be unequal, their reſiſtance will be as 
their heights alone; and, by conſequence, one and the ſame 
beam laid on the ſmalleſt fide of its baſe, will reſiſt more than 
when laid flat, in proportion as the firſt ſituation gives it a 


greater height than the ſecond: and thus an elliptic baſe will 


reſiſt more, when laid on its greateſt axis, than when on its 
ſmallef., ; 


Since, in beams equally long, it is the baſes that determine 


the proportion of their weights or ſolidities ; and ſince, their 


| baſes being equal, their heights may be different; two beams 
of the ſame weight may have reſiſtances differing to infinity : 


thus, if in the one the height of the baſe be conceived in- 
finitely great, and the breadth infinitely ſmall, while in the 
other the dimenſions of the baſe are infinite; the reſiſtance 
of the firſt will be infinitely greater than that of the ſecond; + 
though their ſolidity and weight be the fame; If therefore 


all required in architecture were to have beams capable of 


ſupporting vaſt loads, and at the ſame time be of the leaſt 
weights poſfible, it is plain they muſt be eut thin as laths, and 
laid edge-wiſe. 5 1 07 
If the baſes of two beams be ſuppoſed unequal, but the 
ſum of the ſides of the two baſes equal, v. gr. if they be either 
12 and 12, or 11 and 13, or 10 and 14, c. ſo that they 


always make 24 and further, if they be ſuppoſed to be laid 


edge- wiſe; purſuing the ſeries, it will appear, that in the 
beam of 12 and 12 the reſiſtance will be 1728, and the ſoli- 
oy or weight 144 ; and that in the laſt, or 1 and 23, the 
reſiſtance will be 529, and the weight 23 : the firſt therefore, 
which is ſquare, will have leſs than 
laſt, with regard to its weight. 5 
Hence M. Parent remarks, that the common practice of cut- 


the ſtrength of the 


ting the beamt out of trees as ſquare as poſſible, is ill hu ſband- 
ry: he hence takes occaſion to determine geometrically, 


what dimenſions the baſe of a beam, to be cut out of any tree 
propoſed, ſhall have, in order to its beitig of the greateſt poſ- 
ſible ſtrength; or, which is the ſame thing, a circular baſe - 
being given, he determines the rectangle of the greateſt re- 


ſiſtance that can be inſcribed z and finds, that the ſides muſt 


be nearly as 7 to 5, which agrees with obſervation; - _ 
itherto the length of the beams has been ſuppoſed equal ; if 


it be unequal, the baſes will reſiſt ſo much the leſs; as the 


beams are longer. 


— 
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© qhat-Alatic ſhould touch the beard of Cl 


8 E A 


N 
between the raiſon and roof, with ſtones, ar bricks, laid 


| between. the rafters on the raiſon, and plaſtered on with | 


' loam); this is 

or plaſtered. | 
BEAR, in aftronomy, a name gi 
called the greater and the leſſer 
nor. See Uxs A. Shove 
The 


ſtar is never above 

of the world. þ oe 

BEARD, the hair growing on the chin, and adjacent parts of 
the face; chiefly of adults and males. See Hair. 


frequent where the garrets are not pargeted, 
to two conſtellations 
3 or urſa major and mi- 


two degrees diſtant from the north-pole 


Various are the ceremonies and cuſtoms the beard has been | 
liable to: Kingſon aſſures us, that a conſiderable branch of 


the religion of the Tartars conſiſts in the management of 
their beards ; and that they waged a long and bloody war 
with the Perſians, and declared them infidels, though, in 
other reſpects, of the ſame faith with themſelves, merely be- 
cauſe would not cut their whiſkers after the mode or rite 
of the Tartars. 4 in | | 


Atbenæus, from Chryſippus, obſerves, that the Greeks al- 


ways wore their beards till the time of Alexander; and that! 


the firſt who cut it at Athens ever after bore the addition 
of dens, ſhaven, in medals. Plutarch adds, that Alexander 


commanded the Macedonians to be ſhaven, left the length | 
of their beards ſhould give a handle to their enemies: how- | 


ever this be, we find Philip, his father, as well as Amyntas 
and Archelaus, his predeceſſors, repreſented on medals with- 
r 
Pliny obſerves, that the Romans did not 
the year of Rome 454. when P. Ticinius brought over a 
ſtock of barbers from Sicily: he adds, that Scipio Africanus 
„ e | 
Among that 


people, it became the cuſtom to have viſits made 
in form at the cutting of the beard for the firſt-time: the 
- firſt fourteen Roman emperors ſhaved, till the time of the 


© emperor” Adrian, who retained the mode of wearing the 


_ © beard, Plutarch tells us, he 
2 
Formerly there was a f 


did it to hide the ſcars in his 


% 


+ . folemnity of conſecrating it to God, when an ecclefiaſtic was 


Perſons of quality had their children ſhaved: the firſt time by 
others of the ſame, or greater quality, who; by this means, 
became god - father, or adoptive father of the childten. 
Antientiy, indeed, a perforr became god · father of the child 
by barely touching his Beard: thus hiſtorians relate, that one 
” of the articles of the treaty between Alaric and Clovis 'was, 
ovis to become his 


* 


* 


father. See Gop- father. e endo bi 
As to' exclefaftics, the diſcipline has been very different on 
e article of beards -' ſometimes they have been injoined 
to wear them, from à notion of too much effeminacy 
in | ſhaving, and that a long beard was more ſuitable” to 
1 * eceleftaſtical gravity; and ſometimes again they were 
forbid it, as imagining pride to lurk” beneath à venerable 


* & 


beard. 42 


at the 


: . 


dem to ſhave ; and that the begrds of all that were received 
N naſteries were bleſſed with a great deal of cere- 


- 
* - 


It is mre 
ffect long begrds extravagantly ; but nature has 


5 Tea f men in the world. n nn : Key. 


7 great deal of ceremony uſed in bleſfing 
the beard; and there are ſtill extant the prayers uſed in the] ſhe is ſaid to bear in with the harbour, & c. 


in building; the filling up the vacant ſpace | 


| 


pole-ftar is ſaid to be in the tail of the leſſer bear ; this | 


others, whoſe diſtance from each other is known, being 


begin to ſhave till | 


introduced the mode of ſhaving every | 


J 


4 


- balked'theni, and only given them very Mtile ones, Which, 
however, they cultivate with infinite care: the Europeans are 1. 


Was made. 


_ "ſhe will ſink too deep into the water with an over- light ire qi, 


1 3 
& 


-BEARING of a piece timber, in carpentry, denotes the ſp 


- -and-pattridge. - 


- pope does not act as 


9 * 


which is underſtood of the rays emitted towards that .__ 
from which its motion ſeems to carry it. See Tat, 
It is called beard, from ſome fanſied reſemblance it ber, 
the beard of a man. | * 
BEARDING of Mol. See the article Wool. 
BEARER, in architecture, a poſt, or brick- wall, tri 
up between the two ends of a piece of timber, to "Wang, 
bearing, or to prevent its bearing with the whole wei, * 
the ends only. | | bit 
EARER of @ bill of exchange denotes the perſon in w 
it is, and in favour of 'whom the laſt order or — 


derſtood i 
becomes ue 
l ther order 01 
to whom it is paid. der 


» 


. - 
i" 


B 


When a bill is ſaid to be payable to bearer, it is un 
be payable to him, who firſt offers himſelf after it 
To be paid a bill of this kind, there needs nei 
transfer; yet it is good to know 
BIII or Excyance, | 
Be ARERS, in heraldry. See SUpPoRTERs, 
Croſs-BEARER, See the article CRoss. 1 
BEARING, in geography and navigation, the ſituation of ,, 
place from another, with regard to the points of the compa; 

or the angle, which a line drawn through the two places Ke, 

with the meridians of each. | | . 

The bearings of places on the ground are uſually determing! 
from the magnetic needle ; in the managing of theſe lies te 

principal part of ſurveying '; ſince the bearing and diſtance q 

a ſecond point from a firſt being found, the — of that ſe. 

cond is determined; or the bearings of a third point from tro 


N 


® os. 4 ac 6b * * 


found, the place of the third is determined: inſtrument] 
we mean; for to calculate trigonometrically there muſt h 
more data, ©: 5 | „ 
Mr. Collins gives the ſolution of a problem in the Phil 
Tranſat}. where the diſtances of three objects on the ſane 
plain being given, and the bearings from a fourth place in the 
_ fame plain obſerved, the diſtances from the place of obſer 
tion to the reſpective objects are require. 
BEARING, in the ſea- language. When a ſhip ſails towards the 
- ſhore, ſhe is ſaid fo bear in with the land.-- When a ſhip thu 
was to windward comes under another ſhip's ſtern, and þ 
gives her the wind, ſhe is ſaid zo bear under her lee.—lf a fy 
ails into an harbour with the wind large, or before the win, 


ae ON” On RR LR 


In conding they ſay, bear up the belm, that is, let the ſhip y 
more large before the wind—bear up round, that is, let the 
ſhip go between her two ſheets, directly before the wind, 

They alſo ſay, a ſhip bears, when, having too ſlender a quart, 


and therefore can carry but a ſmall quantity of goods. 


either between the two fixt extremes. thereof, when it ha 
no other ſupport; which is called bearing at length: or be 
-" tween one extreme, and a poſt, brick-wall, or the lie, 
- trimmed up between the ends to ſhorten its bearing. 
J Joiſts are not to bear above 10 feet length; nor ſingle ran 
+more than 9 feet. 10 Cm. II. e. 3232 | 
BEARING: is alſo à term in heraldry.—Thus, he that ha: 

coat of arms, is ſaid to bear in it the ſeveral charges or ot 
dinaries which are in his eſcutcheon : as, if there are three 
lions rampant in it, he is ſaid tg bear three lions rampant. d 
e 22-092 net PT 
High BE ax1nG Cock, See the article Hin. 
BEASTS of Chace, in our ſtatute-books,' are five ; the buck 

doe, fox, martin, and roe. See CHASE, _ 
BEASTS of the foreftare, the hart, hind, hare, boar, and vl. 
Bx Ass and fowls of the warren are, the hare, coney, pheaſalt 
Ann 

Be Sc 
BEATE. See Mass of the Bit. 
BEATIFIC Vifon. See the article Vision: 
BEATIFICATION; in the Romiſh church, the act wherdf 
the pope declares a perſon happy, after death. 
-  Beatification differs from canonization; in the former, ii 
a judge in determining the ſtate of it 

| beatified, but only grants a privilege to certain perſons to by 
nour him by a particular religious worſhip, ' without incu 
the penalty of ſuperſtitious worſhipers: but, in conomzin 

the'pope ſpeaks as a judge, and determines ex cathedra, if. 


the ſtate of the canonized. F. ads 1 
Beatiſſcation w hen it was thought proper i 


* * 


1 


Rother - BE asTs. See the article RoTHER. 


” 


© The Ruſſians wore their heart till within theſe few years, 


when the Czar Peter injoined them all to ſhave; but, not- 
wichſtanding his injunction, he was obliged to keep on foot a 
number of officers to cut off by violence the beards of ſuch as 
- would not otherwiſe part with them 
Chryloſtom obſerves, that the kings of Perſia had tt 
woven or matted together with gold thread; arid-ſome of the 
* © farſt kings of France had, 'in'the"ſame manner, their beards 
©"Enotted and buttoned with golde. " 
Bz arp of a Comet denotes'the-rays which 
Wards that part of the 
© ſeems to dire it, F 
In which the beard of the comet is diſtinguiſhed from the til, 
; 4 | 


s- VEE Yo 
* + . 
* 


3 #1 


3 A 7 # n £ * 
the comet emits to- 


their beards 


heavens to which its proper motion 
J.. K 


| as introduced, w 
delay the eee of ſaints, for the greater afſuran®® 


; 


Arion. 


tte ſpace cf a minute, in à temperate man. 
wee generally find a greater number. 


procedure. 71 ann ee 
BEATING, pulſation, in medicine, is applied to 
eal agitation or palpitation of the heart and pulſe. 


— 


1 


feſtation of the rigorous ſteps taken jo 0 
| the recip! 


* 


Some phyſicians diſtinguiſh 81 different kinds of ſimple # 
ings, and 15 compound ones, They compute = ary 


BEATING of gold and fler. See Gol p- Beating, &C 
BEATS, in a watch or clock, ate the ſtrokes made b 
"fangs or pallets of the ſpindle of the balance ; or of de 


1 


/ 


1 


, in a royal pendulum. 


. 
; 
$ 


ö ö 7 
a 3 
* 


4 


BEA 


_— \ beats of the balance in any watch, or in one turn 
To 5 or Having found the number of turns, which 
2 -wheel makes in one turn of the wheel you ſeek 

che direction given under the word TURN), thoſe 


for (by oe le Mh a hee: aivehalf\; 
qd crown-wheel, multiplied by its notches, give | 
— of beats in chat one turn of the wheel t for the 
a balance or ſwing has two ſtrokes to every tooth of the crown 


5 - :-aſmuch as each of the two pallets has its blow a- 
_ 1 crown wheel: whence itis, thata pendu- 
— which beats ſeconds, has in its crown-wheelonly 30 teeth. 
To explain this, ſuppoſe the numbers of a- ſixteen hour watehi 

wherein the pinion of report is 4, the dial-wheel 

40³² 8 22, the great wheel 55, the pinion. of the ſecond 
4 325 the grea 55 b 

——— wheel 5, % The number of the notches in the 


5)45\ g produRt ariſing from the continual multiplication of 
5) ® thequotients 8, 11,9, 8) gives 107712, for half the 
number of beats in one turn of the dial- wheel; for 
117 g times 17 is 136, which is half the number of 


one s . 1 a 
ls; ts in one turn of the contrate-wheel 40, and 9 times 1 36 
a | I the half- beats in one turn of the ſecond wheel ; and 


71 times 1224 is 13464, the half-beats in one turn of the 


the uliply this by the two pallets, i. e. double it, it gives 
e of _ 5A which is the number of beats in one turn of the dial 
t ſe wheel, or 12 hours. 


To know how many beats this watch bas in an hour, divide 


| tn . . . 

Ying the beats in 12 hours into 12 parts, and it gives 17952, which 
tall is called the train of the watch, or the beats in an hour, —If 
| de this be divided into 60 parts, it gives 299, and alittle more, for | 


the beats in a minute; and ſo you may proceed to ſeconds or 


1 thirds. - | Sp = BINS 
10 By the beats and turns of the fuſy, the hours that an watch 
n the will go, may be found thus, — As the beats of the balance in 
ſerve one hour, are to the beats in one turn of the fuſy ; ſo is the 


number of the turns of the fuſy 1, to the continuance of the 


& the watch's going. — Thus, 20196 : 26928 :: 12: 16. 
p tht To find the beats of the balance in one tufn of the fuſy, ſay, 
nd þ As the number of turns of the fuſy, to the continuance of the 


watch's going in hours; ſo are the beats in one hour, to the 
beats of one turn of the fuſy; i. e. 12: 16:1 20196: 26928. 
To find the beats of the balance in an hour, ſay, As the hours 
of the watch's going, to the number of turns of the fuſy; ſo 


—Thus, 16: 121: 26928: 20196. 0 
BEAVER, the fur or ſkin of the ca/or or beaver; this is much 


te ga, uſed in the making of hats, and ſometimes alſo in that of 
: ſtockit s, and even cloaths. e . N 5 i ; 

e r BEAVER s chiefly imported by the Hudſon's-bay company, 

> ie be from the northern parts of America; where the animal 

4 _ abounds, — There are chiefly two ſorts: the coat-beaver, 

« lite, which has been worn ſometimes by the ſavages as a 2 

5 bodies 


and of courſe has imbibed much of the ſweat of their 
| N | 33 ö 
BEAUFET, BurrEr, or Burr, was antiently a little apart- 

ment ſeparated from the reſt of a room by ſlender wooden 
columns, for the diſpoſing china and glaſs ware, Ir. called 
alſo a cabinet, En Ig 1 

It is now, properly, a large table in a dining room, called 
alſo a ſide- board, 55 the plate, glaſſes, bottles, baſons, c. 
to be placed, as well for the 


nificence. 


The biſßſer, among the Italians called credenza, is incloſed 
d wol. within a balluſtrade, elbow-high 
"as; BEAU-MASS. See the article Mass. * 
b BEAU-PLEADER, or Bzw-PLEADER, a writ on the ſtatute 


of Marlbridge, whereby jt is provided, that no fine ſhall be 
taken of any man in any court for fair-pleading, i, e. for not 


ſome object, either to an agreeable ſenſation, or to an idea of 
gprobation, 1 0 


ww When, therefore, I fay, a thing is beautiful, T either mean 
2 that I perceive ſomething that I approve, or that ſomething 


word beauty is double; which renders the word yp 1 


Ven thereto re_diftinguiſh \ between ideas and ſenſations. 
pe Le: take up the mind, ſenſations intereſt the bear? Thoveh 
. we ſee nothing in an object to intereſt us, we may yet diſ- 


over ſomething in its idea to merit our cee Such 
n object therefore pleaſes, and does not pleaſe, i. 2, it pleaſes 


4 2 ing, and not the ſenſe. On the contrary, there 
5 we ſome objects, whoſe ideas do not offer any thing Iaudable, 
* Which yet excite agreeable” ſenſations. There is therefore 
_— It ; of two-ſorts. 4 fx Wyo 1 "Et 7 3 K J he | | 
0 ben © 8 exceeding hard to fix any general characteriſtic of beauty: | 
a M' dh the ideas eee e differ according 


the habitudes of the body, and the tum of the mind; fo 


5055011 crown-wheel 17, being multiplied into 6336 (the | 


great wheel 553 and 8 times 13464 makes 107712, If you| 


are the beats in one turn of the fuſy, to the beats of an hour, | 


rang ing aptly," and to the purpoſe. "Jt 
AUT is a term whereby we expreſs a certain relation of 


ch me pleaſure : whence it appears, that the idea annexed to 
wang is the ſource of moſt of the diſputes on the ubject of a 


* 


B ED 


tecture, which chime in pretty aptly with the two ſpecies of 
beauty above: the one, he calls ve and convincing, ſuch 
as the richneſs of the materials, grandeur, of the ſtructurez 
neatneſs of the workmanſhip, ſymmetry; &c. 1 

The others he calls arbitrary, which depend on the will, and 


which would admit of having their proportions changed with- 
out deformity, "Theſe only pleaſe by the connexion, or af- 


ſociation of their ideas with others of a different kind which 
pleaſe of themſelves ; they owe their beauty to that prepoſ- 
ſeflion of the mind, whereby a thing, ' whoſe value we do 
know, inſinuates an eſteem for others which we do not. 
Thus, he obſerves, there are many things in architeurez 
which reaſon and good ſenſe w_ judge deformed, and 
which, however, cuſtom has not only made tolerable, but 
even beautiful, by their being always joined with other beauties 
that are poſitive, Thus, being at pleaſed with viewing 
them in company, and merely on account of their company, 
at length we become pleaſed with them alone; and thus 


we frequently fall in love with deformities, and grow fond of 


faults, | | | 

Hence, the uſe of foils may ſeem founded on an ill philoſo- 
phy. If a beauty takes off from a deformity, the 'deformity 
in its turn takes off from the beauty: it is the foil, therefore, 
is the gainer; the diamond loſes. As the diamond pleaſes, we 
are pleaſed, in ſome meaſure, with every thing about it, par- 
ticularly the foil; and as the foil diſpleaſes, we are in ſome 


the ſame time: by viewing the diamond and foil together, a 
man might in a long courſe of time find the one almoſt as 


beautifu as the other. The diſparity would be always dimi- 


_ niſhing, till they came hear a level: and by removing them 
apart, they would by degrees return to their original ſtate, i. 6. 
the diamond would recover, and the foil loſe its luſtre. See 
e e . 4 | 8 4 » 
EAUTY of Chriſt's Perſon has been the ſubje&t of ſtronę 
diſputes ! 2 of the church. — Iſaiah Gabe the Mek 
ſiah, as without form and cumelingſi, or any beauty to render 
him deſirable. And the moſt antient writers, as Juſtin 
Martyr, Clem. Alex. Origen, St. Cyril, Tertullian, &e. not 
only underſtand the prophet thus, but confeſs that the pro- 
Rear) was literally fulfilled in the perſon of our Saviour. 

ertullian ſays, that Chriſt was ne dſpectu guidem honeſtus* 
de car. Chriſti. And Celſus brings this conſideration as an 
argument againſt his divine office and miſſion. But all this 
was afterwards denied by St. Jerom, and Chryſoſtom z 
who 3 the words of Iſaiah, of the poverty and hu- 
mility of the Meſſiah: and take the words of the Pſalmiſt, 
ſpecigſus pre filtis hominum ; as meant of his perſonal form. 
At length they to magnify the external beauty of his 
body; and confined themſelves to one kind of picture, with 
a zealous pretence of a likeneſs, which 800 years ago was 
known by none; every country having -a ſeveral one. 
Whence that query of the Iconoclaſtz, which of thoſe images 
or veronicæ was. a true one? And well might they be un- 
like each other, ſince every nation painted our Saviour in 
the neareſt reſmblance to the make, air, c. of the people 
Gr axles» HEAT 
BECHICS *, Becnica, Bnx x, medicines proper for re- 
b GI OI ß tgp LP 
The word is formed of the Greek SZ, Byx ©, a cough. 
Bechics amount to much the fame with what we otherwiſe 
call pneumonics, thoracics, expettorants, and peftorals. See the 
articles EXPECTORANT, and PECTORAL. _ n 
Becuic Pills. See the article PILIu[l a 
BED, a place prepared to ſtretch and compoſe the body on, for 
reſt and fleep z made chiefly of feathers indloſed in  ticken 
caſe.” Fer 62 © OE IO TIED. ; © arr 


bed, a tent bed, a truckle bed, &. 


BRD of State, See PARaDE 


No beds are to be fold, except filled with one fort of ſtuff 
only;, «. gr. feather beds with only dey pulled feathers; an 
down beds with clean down alone. No ſcalded feathers are 
be mixed with the former; nor fen-down with the latter; 
2X1, 


8 #% 
S..4 £13 : 


re 


conceived as contagious for man's body to lie on. 

„ , e 8 
Alſo bed-quilts, matraſſes, and cuſhions ſtuffed with — i 
" hair, 8 oats-hair, and neatschair, which are dre 


0 « 1 


exhale and yield à noxious ſmell,” 
king's übles have been deſtroyed 
So ns, 7 ODT TTY OR OO I 
The antient Romans had various kinds of beds for reyoſt'; as 
their lectus cubicularit, or chamber-bed, vhereon they ſlept 
their rable-bed, of lectus diſcubitorins, whereon they eat (fot 
they always eat lying), there being - uſually three perſons to 
one bed, whereof the middle place was accounted the thoſt 


exeby many of 


cc, che relations of objects to thoſe ideas and ſenſations vary, 
_— what we call Beauty, reſults. Hence ariſe thoſe 
of We 


ers opinion of» Kft ho, ler} om 
% I. No 17, CAMs, | | 


— 


| honourable, as well as the middle bed. They had alſo their 
leftus lucubratorius, whereon they ſtudied; and a lectus ff 
brit, or emortualis, whereon the dead were carried to the pile. 

See FUNERAL.” n of £48 + F = © N | 


1 


Mr. Perrault diſtinguiſhes two kinds of Beauties in atchis | 


meaſure di with every thing about it, therefore with 
the diamond: the mind cannot be well pleaſed and diſpleaſed at 


We fay a feather bed, à down bed; & ſlanding bed, a ſetteo 


to 
on 
"the pain of forfelture; the mixture ef ſuch Ns ng 


k £ 
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in lime; and which the heat of mats pody will cauſe 2 


. ——— ñ 2 


B E G B E L. 


Bar 25 is that thick plank which lies immediately ferve the faſts of che church, nor obey their ſuperio 

Ra ; being, as it were, the body of the or! every intellectual creature is ſelf-happy ; that it Kaden 8 

of nothing but the light of glory to raiſe it to the viſſon: 
Bro, in — piece of Was- und, "raiſed above the enjayment of God z that none, but the imperfect, apply — 

the adjoining ground, uſually ſquare or — Arn | ſelves to praQtiſe virtuous. actions; that Chriſt Jeſus ought ny 
5 4 with dung, or other amendments ; intended wa to be adored in the elevation of the hoſt, nor the m myſt 
. - raiſing of herbs, flowers, ſeeds, roots, or the lie. of his incarnation be regarded: they condemned good ye 
| Ear Baß. See the article Hor- Bed. 5 and are faid to have ſpread abroad divers impure doch . 
Bap. in maſonry, denotes a courſe or range of fines. See Theſe fanatics, who wore the habit of monks, without; 
' CouRsE. | ing regard to any rule, or obſerving celibacy, were condenyy 
Joint of the Bid is the morter between two ſtones placed over | under pope Clement V. at the council of Vienna in 1 nm 


each other. - 


| BEGINNING of an eclipſe. J gee F EELIPSE. 

Beps, in ſpeaking of minerals and foflls, ſignify certain | BEGINNING. of the action. $f ACTION, 
ſtrata, or layers of matter diſpoſed over each other. See BEGLERBEG *, a Turkiſh title for the chief governor df: 
SrTRATA. province, who has under him ſeveral beys or Tasia tha 


| BED-CHAMBER— Lords or Gentlemen of the Bxp-Cnam-| is, ſubgovernots, 
BAR, are perſons of the firſt rank, ten in number; - whoſe]  * The word is alſo written beylerbey, | lerbey, begheler bk 


office is; each in his turn, to attend a week in the king's and 0. At is compounded of begler, lords; hy pl 


dall chamber, lying by the king on a pallet-bed all night, and ral of beg, lord, with the 7 — beg gene importing y 
4 much as Jord of lords. | 
to wait on the king when he eats in private. | BEGUARDI. See the article BzcHarv:. 


X See the arti | 
| N of thats 13 called 874 ec the 5 1 . 1 BEGUINS, devout ſocieties of young women, eſtabliſbel h 
BED -MOULDING, or ieee in . ſeyeral parts of Flanders, Picardy, and Lorrain; who may. 
| teQure, is a term uſed by the workmen of thoſe members tain themſelves by the work. of their own hands ; leading « BW EL 
in a in a corniche, whien are placed below the corona or middle kind of life, between the ſecular and religious; du 
| Theta Pr began Nivelle, in Flind 
| A bed-mould nliſtsof theſ en O-, !heſe ſocieties at Nivelle, in Flanders, A. D. 124 
: 2 belt een 1 unte the eee and ſoon ſpread into France. Their habit was particuy, 
BEECH-Oil, an oil drawn from the fruit, or maſt, of the but modeſt; they lived in common, and had men of gs 
rr, piety for their governofs. Some of them giving into th 
The beech-maſt is a kind of triangular-ſeed, | in form of a aint, Errors of the Beghardi, and of Margaret Porreta, pope Cle. 
vr rather acorn, containing a whitiſh, oleaginous pith, of a] ment V. aboliſhed their inſtitution ; upon which they ceaki 
1:5 agreeable taſte; whereof 18 made an oF much valued for | in F Tance ; but. J ohn XXII. ſucceſſor to Clement V. explain- 
„ fullads; Gr. ed that decree, and declared only thoſe ſocieties of the Begun 
It is very 8 in Picardy, and other places, where the . | which had fallen into hereſy.” 
' maſt abounds. draw it cold by expreſſion,” after the See the article Been. 
m7 BELAY, on board a ſhip, ſignifies the ſame as faſten —Th 


maſt has been ſhelled, and ground or pounded. 
An attempt was made, a few years ago, to introduce the ma- they fay * the ſheet, or tack, that is, faſten it to tr 
e. 


25 beech-oil in England, and a patent granted to th 
nufacture of beech-oil in England, and a patent granted to the BELIEF. in its general and EAR) ſenſe, Amotes 2 pelt 


proprietor; but without ſucceſs ; the country- people, it ſeems 
- turning their maſt to better account in 255 the hogs with |. 9 , ſtrong aſſent of che mind to the, truth of any prope 


1 and his rieto 
it, than in ſelling it to the de nents ee 225 In which ſenſe, belief has ho relation to any particular ku 


r oo) . „ wats 


Tor 59 | 
'BEDOUEENS. » dee SCENTTES. e 5 - of means or arguments, but may be produced by any mem 
BEEN, ot kung, in . 1 ee wot, whatever. Thus we are faid to believe our ſenſes, to bela 

7 celebrated, efj among the Arabs, for its aromatic, car- our reaſon, to believe a witrieſs, Sc. And hence, in ths 
diac, and — virtues. | toric, all ſorts of proofs, from whatſoever topics deduced, at 
- There are two kinds of beens,' viz. this white, bee 3 celled ges, becauls apt to beget belief, or perfualion touch. 


« which is infipid, aking little impreſſion on the be- | ing the matter in hand.” - 
ich is inſipid, making little wnp ere BELIEF, in its more reſtrained and technical ſenſe, inventel 


-. {ides that of à little bitterneſs which it leaves behind it, and 
Es by ſome modern botaniſts to be the fame with our by the ſchoolmen, denotes that kind of aſſent which i 
Iychnis terreſtris; by others called the papaver ſpumeum. | grounded only on the authority, or teſtimony, of ſome yet 
been, been rubrum, is fibrous, brown without, and reudiſh | * pole * aſſerting or atteſting the truth of any that 
ithing ſuppoſed be the root of "ſpecies of li | © 
apps paſa 3 eee . this ſenſe, belief ſtands oppoſed to knowlege and ſcience 


EA rough from th 3 and We do not ſ. belied that ſriow is white, or that ti 
hey are b t ba ich the | not ſay, we believe ow is W 
5 i Seat i. whole is equal to its parts; but we ſee and know them tok 


ſame vi bei ſubſtituted for each other; be 
* « t taſte. — 8 ſo.— That the three angſes of a triangle e are equal to tw 
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N 
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- choſen dry, and of an aromatic 
BEER af; a popular drink, prepared | from — ard hops. | right angles, or that all motion is natur rectilinear, are nu 
— 22 faid to be things credible, but Gientifiat; and the compre 
* The word is Saxon, formed from the SN. bier, of the | henſion. of fuck t truths is not belief, but ſcience, 
Latin bibere, ſometimes written by 5 66 biber. But, when a thing propounded to us is 2 appatent v 


_ Manthiolus takes the zythum and curmi of the antients to * our ſenſe, nor evident to our underſtanding; neither ce 

the fame with the beer and ale of our days; z and thinks the | tainly to be collected from any clear and neceſſary connexim 

3 © only difference between zythum and curmi to have lain in| With the cauſe from which it pr oceeds, nor with the effecs 

ſiome circumſtances of the preparation, which rendered the | Which it naturally produces; nor is taken up upon any 

one ſtronger than the other. at arguments, or relation thereof to other 'ac leged nul 

Tacitus, in ſpeaking of the antient Germans, as alſo Dioſeo- and yet, 8 appears as true, not by 2 marr 

rides, Galen, &c. condemn beer, as prejudicial to the * ' feſtation, but by an atteſtation of the truth, and moves 151 
nerves, and membranous parts, as.occaſioning a more ]: afſent, not of itſelf, but in virtue of 4 teſtimony 4 to t: 

3 And more uneaſy drunkenneſs than wine, and as promoting 1 This is faid to be prope rly credible 3 and an aſſent to th N 

1 of urine, and ſometimes a leproſy. is the proper notion of 222 or fe faith. See FAITH. 

Perrault, Rainflant, and. others, defend the 8 Biſhop Pearſon, with the generality of divines; holds the le 7 

8 e urging, that phy uſed with us, and which the an- Ae declared in the o to be of chis latter kind. — U. 2 

- tients were Ving a faculty of purifying. the| Barrow, on the con 8 for its Being ee * Ing 


SERRA . e ROAS% wa yo 


= 


Romy 


2 and remov] oblirucians, ſerve as a corrective, and] Or general and vulgar ee bn d we he 
. our drink from ti ie inconveniences laid the oor 4 g being perſuaded i in oy 655 of th of the propof⸗ the 
the antients. ; tons annexed ; not upon one only- Hnd of reaſon, 4. L. 

or the manner CARES beer, ee BzzwinG.., "TY I. authority;. but. upon 29 the kinds of 2 proper the 
ew its q ſee Maur-Liguos. . 4 "is ue . perſuaſion in ſeveral eral points enfu ing—In * that 
_ 8 is by  callico-printers, chymiſts, deadte, the word TISvely is Evidently. aſed in 1 25 bn 
0 ee. -merchants, white-lead- men, Be. - ſenſe: as when Thomas is Gail. & to have believe 155 hit 

Bar- alert Sl RARE I © he had ſeen,” where Belief is grounded in ſenk. = 
Buzr- Vinegar... See VI xOAR, 5 1 . that our Saviour himſelf x uires men not to rely m tat 
BEES-WAX. See the article Wax. — — "na . his bare teſtimony concerning. himſelf, but to conbder 5 2% 
BEGGING tr Vaganonm, ad agus, I | tionally thequality of his works, and on that'to ground mo, 
BEGGING Or MENDICANT..... | | faith: "which kind of 3 grounded on pride 1 

| reaſon. 80 St. James fays, the devils belizve that there % 


i 0 B8GVUARDI, or BEGGHARDI1, the name of | . 

An heretical ſect in Germany, which ſprung up towards the « God.” But how? ey know it by experience , 7 Am 
end of the 13th century. — Their head was one Dulcinus. | . any relation or teſtimony.—Add, that the belief of the ma 
Their principal tenety were, That man, in this life, might be | and main article, that chere is a God, cannot be ground, The 
_.. impeccable; - and that he might arrive to a degree of perfe- | * on authority: for. human _—_ alone n rove ad 
Ct not to be exceeded; that this ſtate is as happy as heaven; 4 point; and divi 1742 it uppoſes it, — To bf m Ty 


3 W ec N more: 3 ee ve, 


. been founded merely on authority; but relied part! on 


es of reaſon, and partly on the atteſtations of ſenſe : 
as they beheld the ſincerity and innocency of our Saviour's 


principl 


. holineſs of his doctrine; the greatneſs of his 


imony, as inſufficient and ſophiſtical. It was by 
ons, Wee { Nlogiſm, the people became believers 5 He that 
is ſo qualified 7 ſpeaks, acts, lives, ſo admirable in him- 
ſelf, ſo agreeable to antient prophecies), his pretences cannot 
reaſonably be deemed falſe, but we muſt of juſtice aſſent to 
his words: but we ſee and experience, that Jeſus, c. Ergo— 


| ſition, which was evident from ſenſe to the people of thoſe 
times, is to be inferred from authority and reaſon by us, viz. 
from the credible hiſtories of it {till extant, confirmed by ſo 
| conſtant a tradition, and maintained by ſuch wonderful cir- 
cCumſtances of Providence, as perhaps never concurred to any 
matter of fact before, os £55 | 
BELCHING. See the article RUCTATION. | 
BELL, a popular machine, ranked by muſicians among the 
number of muſical inſtruments of percuſſion. See Music. 
The parts of a bell are the body or barrel, the clapper with- 
in- ſide, and the ear or cannon, whereby it is hung to a large 
beam of wood. Its uſual matter is a kind of compound me- 
tal made of twenty pounds of pewter to an hundred of cop- 
per, called bell-metal. The thickneſs of its edges is uſually 
I of the diameter, and its height twelve times its thickneſs, 
The bell-founders have a diapaſon, or bell-ſcale, wherewith 
they meaſure the ſize, thickneſs, weight, and tone, of their 
ball —F or the method of caſting bells, fe FoOUNDERY. 
| The uſes of bells are ſummed up in the Latin diſtich: 
'. Laude Deum verum, plebem woco, congrego clerum, 
Diefunctos ploro, peſtem fugo, feſia decoro. 7 ; 
The firit bells = Fa = 3 at Nola, in Cam- 
pania, whereof St. Paulinus was biſhop; at leaſt, it is aſſured, 
he was the firſt who brought them into uſe in the church. 
And hence, it is added, they had their Latin names, nolæ and 
_ campane : but others ſay, they take theſe names, not from 
their being invented in Campania, but becauſe it was here 


* 


was firſt practiſed; at leaſt, that they were hung on the mo- 
del of a fort of balance invented or uſed in Campania: For 
in Latin writers we find campana ftatera, for a ſteelyard; and 
in the Greek z4pTeriCay, for ponderare, to weigh... - 


dabinian, St. Gregory's ſucceſſor ; but by miſtake :, for St. 
Jerom, cotemporary with-Paulinus, makes mention of ene. 


them, N 
appellations of tintinnabula, and founding braſs.” Suetonius, 
Dion, Strabo, Polybius, Joſephus, and others, mention them 


lum, firnum, &c, But theſo appear to have been no more 
than vaubles, and little like the huge bells in uſe among us. 


(written, when in chains, in Turkey, and which is account- 
ed very remarkable, purely from his memory, without the 


alliſtance of any books) makes large bells a modern invention. 
any ed Indeed, we do not hear of any before the ſixth century: in 
d truths; bio, we are told, Lupus, biſhop of Orleans, being at Sens, 
1 mu- chen beſieged by the army of Clotharius, frighted away the 
byes Us 10 ſiegers by ringing the bells of St. Stephen's. The firſt large 
en toll: bells in England are mentioned by Bede towards the latter 
nt to ti end of that century. They ſeem to have been pretty com- 
E * mon in the year 816. The Greeks are uſually. ſaid to have 
las the le been unacquainted> with them till the ninth century, 
e their conſtruction was firſt taught hem by a Vene- 


wn in the antient Eaſtern churches, and that they called 
the people to church, as at preſent, with wooden mallets. 


that bel firſt began to be diſuſed 
ds of Conſtantinople by the Turks; who, it ſeems, pro- 
{ ited them, leſt their ſound ſhould diſturb the i. ſe of 
Ng which, according to them, wander in the air. He adds, 
vat they ſtill retain. the uſe of bells in places remote from the 
mount Ahe, the na particularly, very antient ones in 
the uſe of bells * ** mY nr 
i, out of political, than religious reaſons; in- 
uch as the ringin of bellt might ſerve as a ſignal for the 
Ti, don of revolts, N N i : | 
City of Bourdeaux was 


the wiſdom and majeſty of his diſcourſes ; the | 


| diſcovered in his miraculous works ; theſe conſidera- 
| Sg their weight, as well as his own teſtimony. Nay,” : 
he ſeems to. give up and diſclaim all perſuaſion from his 


With us the caſe is ſomewhat different. The minor propo- | 


| Zell. 


the manner of hanging and' balancing them, now in uſe, | 


Polydore Virgil aſcribes the invention of church bells to pope | 


In effect, pope Sabinian did not invent bellt; but he was the | 
firlt who appointed the canonical hours to be diſtinguiſhed by 


under the names of Fler tintinnabulum, æramentum, crota- 


Hieronymus Magius, who has a treatiſe expreſs on bells 


an. 1 9831 T 
Indeed, it is not true, that the ue of Belli was intirely un- 


Leo Allatius, in his diſſertation on the Greek temples; proves 
contrary from ſeveral antient writers. It is his opinion, 


them, after the ta- 


- Simon thinks che Turks rather prohibited the Chriſtians | 


red of its bell for rebellion ; | 


Matthew Paris obſerves, that antiently the uſe of bells was pro 


one of the principal ceremonies of mourning. Mabillon adds, 
that it was an antient cuſtom to ring the bells for perſons abbut 


to expire, to advertiſe the people to pray for them; whence 


our paſſmng-bells, PET 
Lobineau obſerves, that the cuſtom of ringing bells, at the 
approach of thunder, is of ſome antiquity ; but; that the de- 
ſign was not ſo much to ſhake the air, and ſo diſſipate the 
thunder, as to call the people to church; to pray that the 
pariſh might be preſerved from that terrible meteor; - 
The cuſtom of chriſtening, or bleſſing Bells, is very an- 
tient. Some ſay it was introduced by pope John XIII. in 
972. but it is evidently of an older ſtanding ; there being 
an expreſs prohibition 6f the practice in a capitular of Char- 
lemain in 789. Alcuin ſays, it was eſtabliſhed long before 
the eighth century; {6 that what has been ſaid of John XIII. 
- Is only to be underſtood of an order of that pope, for reſtor- 
ing the practice, which had been diſuſed. See Hoſpinian de 
Origine Templorum, p. 113. where there is a 
account of all the ' ridiculous ceremonies practiſed about 
Nankin, a city of China, was antiently famous for the large- 
neſs of its bellt; but their enormous weight having brought 
down the tower, in which they were hung, the whole build- 
ing fell to ruin, and the bells have ever ſince lain on the 
ground. —One of theſe bells is near twelve Engliſh feet high, 
the diameter ſeven and an half, and its circumference twenty- 
three; its figure almoſt cylindric, except for a ſwelling in 


ſeven inches. From the dimenſions of this bell, its weight is 


computed at 50,000 pounds, which is more than double the 
weight of that of Erfort, ſaid by father Kircher to be the 


greateſt bell in the world. — Theſe bells were caſt by the firſt 


| emperor of the preceding dynaſty, about 300 years ago. 


They have each their name, the hanger fehoui, the eater h. 


the ſleeper chout, the will f.—Father le Comte adds, that 


there are ſeven other bells in Pekin, caſt in the reign of 


ſounds even of their biggeſt bells are very poor ; being ſtruck 
with a wooden in lieu of an iron clapper, 1 2 5; 


hibited in time of mourning ; though, at preſent, they make 


articular 


the middle; and the thickneſs of the metal about the edges; 


' Youlo, each of which wy 120,000 pounds. But the 


The Egyptians have none but wooden bells, except one brought 


by the Franks into the monaſtery of St. Antony. 
The ſound of a bell ariſes from a vibratory motion of the 


parts thereof, much like that of a muſical chord. The 


ſtroke of the clapper, it is evident, muſt change the figure 
of the bell, and of round make it oval: but the metal ha- 
- Ving a great degree of elaſticity, that part which the ſtroke 
drove fartheſt from the centre will fly back again, and this 
even ſomewhat nearer to the centre than before: ſo that the 
two points, which before were the extremes of the longer di- 


and by means thereof gives that tremulous motion to the air, 
wherein ſound conſiſts. See SOUND. | 4. 
M. Perrault maintains, that the found of the ſame bell, or 
chord, is a compound of the ſounds of the ſeveral parts 
thereof; ſo that where the parts are homogeneous, and the 
dimenſions of the figure uniform, there is ſuch a perfect mix 
ture of all theſe ſounds, as conſtitutes one uniform, ſmooth, 
even ſound ; and the contrary circumſtances produce harſhneſs, 
This he proves from the bells differing in tune according to 
the part you ſtrike; and yet ſtrike it any-where, there is 
a motion of all the parts. He therefore conſiders bells as 
compoſed of an infinite number of _— ;which, —_— 
to their different dimenſions, have different tones, as chords 
of different lengths have: and, when ſtruck, the vibrations 
of the parts immediately ſtruck determine the tone; being 


ſupported by a ſufficient number of conſonant tones in the other 


8. | „ O's; HEELS 

Fe. Haukſbee, and others, have found by experiment, that 

te ſound of a bell ſtruck under water is @ fourth deeper than 
in the air: though Merſenne ſays; it is of the ſame pitch in 


on hills; and ſtill farther, in valleys, than on plains : che 
"reaſon of which will not be difficult to aſſign, if it be con- 
fidered, chat the higher the ſonorvus body is, the rärer is its 

medium; conſequeptly, the leſs impulſe it receives, and the 


I. 4.4 


leſs proper vehicle it is to convey It to à diftance, > 

PFoundery of BELLS. 955 che articles eee. aw 
Diving BEth. ß 2 NT © 450959 
BELLOWS, a machine uſed to give's'briſl-agitation to the 


air, by enlarging and contracting its and thus ex- 
_— g and N air by turns. £ - ar” — 5 788 5 
| 5 ellnps are of various kinds, as domeſtie bellows, aanaltr 
bells, ſmiths bellows; Gre. 
There are ſome bellows triangular, which © 


: 


when it was offered to hay them reſtored, the people | 
aud it, after having taſted the eaſe and conveniency of be- 
bed from the conſtant din and jangling of bell, - 


* 


a kind of water-be | 


Ly 
- © 


r nn 


1 


ameter, now become thoſe of the ſhorter. Thus, the eir- 
. 3 _  Eumference of the bell undergoes alternate changes of figure, 

We even find mention made of bells in Ovid, Tibullus, Mar- 

bal, Statius, Manilius, and the Greek authors, under the] 


Bells ate obſerved to be heard farther, placed on plairis; than | 


t | | move on one 
- fide: others, called Jautern-bellows, from their reſembling a 
Lg geek theſe move every way, and yet ſtill continue | 


* 


k been applied "lied to how the fire; Tbe fame is done at Ti- 
—9 and in arts of Italy, where the contrivances' for 
ER CE 5 Fallen. Vilr Phi. Trenſ. Ne. 


. pe. 
Ae and off of beller of every ind, whether lx | 
or wooden, wrought by water or by men, nds on 
that the air which enters them, and which 


2 
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And, as che air, like all other fluids, 


| 
i 


: 


5 
REY 


ence fly out of the pipe or aperture with a 

oy pogo to the force whereby the air is compreſl- 

d muſt of conſequence blow ſtronger or weaker, as 

with which the top and bottom of the bellows: 
or leſſer, The blaſt alſo will laſt in p 


0 


1171 


the valve or wind- clap. 
; bellows are a contiyince for drivint 
mine for the 3 of che miners. This 


r inte a| 


" the bellows, that one may not take the air Ack. bay 
25 blow an organ of ſuxteen feet, n four pair 
of theſe bellows. | 
PELOMANCY *. B8LOMANTIA, a 
means of arrows, in the 
| the Arabians. 


of divination by 
but W among 


® The word is of Greek origin; 8 of gs, arrow 3| 


Aud parſe, divination. 

Ke” . 
| e 
chem, into a bag; theſe were afterwards drawn out, and ac- 
_ cording as they were marked, or not, they joaghd of Inture 


* Anocher way was, to have three arrows, upon one of which 
was written; God orders it me; 3 upon another, God farbids it 
nme and upon the third, at all. Theſe were put into 
2 quiver, out pang yore they drew one of the three at ran- 
85 . I it to be that with the firſt inſcription, the 
of uſulted about was to be done; n 
1 it was let alone 3. and, if it 
proved that without inſcription, they drew over 
 - Belomaney is an antient practice, 1 
R Ezekiel mentions, ch. xxi. 21. At leaſt St. Jerom underſtands 
2 5 — and * that the practice was frequent among the 
2 lonians. like it is alſo. men- 
1 — in Aale 4 iv. only that Haves are there · mentioned in- 
ſtead of arrows, which is rather than belaman- 
9 Grotius, as well as Jerom, confounds the two together, 
and ſhews that they p revailed much among the Magi, Chal- 
+ deans, ani Seythianas whence hon Fs 9 
2 4 2 to the be pepgien whom ollſeryes to make 
3 $ 2 bay, more e Jucid than the reſt, and ter- 


y ar 1 3 ns O00 ſometunes broader, and ſome- 
i dee eee 
"Eb BRN, or Rigg See Bean. Se 

| nt See the articles Banc, 1 Sc. 


| Bench. 5 
Fo BENCH. See the f Pans B. NCH.. Mo 
iam Bzxca, \ Wipow, . 
- BENCHERS, in an inn e the eb ho 


e. the - yet r thereof; and out * n 
dee a — c. See Ian. 1 


ly, or athwart, 6 ee gre 


the 
CE TEE 


55 
AK al — field when 6 mop 


DENT bn hen plain, 
{ 2 127 | 
a, . 


W 


1 bi 

| many Res 2 is the at 
after the French heralds, a har, barre... See the article BAR. 
e 1 e . ina th rf, 

the battoon; which latter is the fourth p: 
"the moſt uſual mark of Aegi 
5 — e nun m the {hi 


* 


of the hend, 


: end. 
When two fla l lines drawn "idle Ju ra nearly 


ey con- | 
= ous i is again compreſled 1 into a narrower ſpace | 


bangs it meets the leaſt reſiſtance, the air 


1 
quantity of air that was drawn into A | 


] Barry-BenDy. 1 Bann: 
„ Counter-BENDv. C See the articles 4 CounTER; 
1 Paly-Bewpy., PALY, 


even, or more of 


by bar which | 


r gindles ſur- 


it is certain, till the fourth cent 
ceco nom; 


hd 5 21 A 


| patticulay3'"but the allotmients were abſolurety' diſcret 


or ſcarp, and 
and 088 

ut then it never ex- 
[bur is.cur off 2: little at 


BEN 


el to the outward edges of it, this is called voi 
—ͤ— ary is ſaid to bear a bend voided, 


per BEND dexter. Pazry. 
Point in Chas. See the N. Pole. 


BENDING, in the ſea-l They ſay, bend t 
when it is to be made 728 hn, of che ck, 1 
bend tios cables, ſignifies to tie them together with a 
which, though rg ſure than ſplicing, is ſooner done. 
To unbend the cuble, is to looſen * the ring of the 
chor ; which-is done when a ſhip deſigns to be long at fü. 
To bend @ main ſail; is to make it faſt to the yard in 
place. J 
BIN Bs, in a ſhip, ate the ſame with wailes, 
are the outermoſt timbers of a ſhip, 
feet in climbing up, 
are reckoned from the. water, the fir/?, 
thir bent e they help much to ſtrengthen the ſhlp, and hae 
the knees, and-foot-hooks bolted into them. 
BENDY, BAxp R/, in blazonry, denotes an eſcutcheon 
being divided bend- wiſe into an even number of partitions, _ 
If they be odd, the field myſt firſt be named, and then th 
number of bends. a 


ding; wh, 


or wales, whi 
on which men ſet 5 


ſecond, wi 


BENE. See the article Dt BENE ee. 
BENEDICTINS, or Bexevictin 6 is 10 . 
3 who profeſs to follow the rule of St. Beue- 


The Benediines are thoſe nar ly called monach;, monks; 
the other orders are better denominated friers, or religiay, 
In the canon law, the Benadictines are called black monks, by. 
in ed froni the other orders by the colour of tber 


habit; and not by the name of their patriarch, St. Benedict. — 
Among us they were —_ alſo denominated black frizr, 
The — 2 wear a looſe black gown, with large wide 


— and a capuche on their heads, ending in a point be: 
1 a 
The liſt of ſaints of the Benedickins order is very ample ; bu 


WM ER rn he: 3 


they are accuſed by Baronius, and many other writers, of pu: 
ting many in the iſ who were never of the order. See Ns 
LIGIOUS. 


BENEDICTUS carduue. Bee the article Cane 

BENEDITTO ſacco. See the article Sacco. . 
BENE FICE, BRNNFTIcruu, in an eccleſiaſtical 4b 
church endowed with'a revenue for the performance of d. 
vine ſervice; or the revenue itſelf, aſſigned to an eccleſiafi- 
cal perſon for lf eee 


the church 
All church b-preſerments, encep except biſhoprics, are called lm 
benefices ate, by the canoniſts, ſometimes calel 


| 2 J and 
dignities : but we now ordinarily diſtinguiſh between ben 
and dignity, applying the word dignity to biſhoprics, dear 
ries, archdeaconries, and prebends ; and aue a to parſonags, 
 vicarages, and donatives. | 
The term benefice comes to us from the old Romans, who 
uſing to diſtribute part of the lands 'had conquered a 
the frontiers of the empire, to their ſoldiers ; thoſe who er 
joyed fuch rewards, were called beneficiarii, and the land 
themſelves beneficia, as being held on the pure deneficen 
and liberality of the fovereign. Theſe benefices at firlt wr 


given for life only; but afterwatds they became herediury 
atrimonial, 
paſſed into 


283 to hea dg nr o 


A rom the Romans, bo the dame and the thing 
France and England; with this difference, as Mi Blount ob. 
ſerves, that benefices wete not given as mere gratuities for pa 
ſervices, but as warrants for future ones, and were according 
| fp by the tenure of ſerving, on occaſion, in the wi 
| So that what was before a benefice, became now cr 
Wut into a fee. © See Fee, and Service. 
Hence, doubtleſs, came the term benefits to be applet 
|  church-livings ; ; for, beſides that the eocleſiaſtics held i 
- Hfe, Hke the ſoldiers, che Tiches of the church aroſe from 
beneficence of princes. 
At to the'6figin of ecdeſiaſtical 4, it is hard to & 
- termine when the revenues of the church were firſt didi 
ury, all 8 werel 


the tf n 75 
| Prineipally in alms, 
contributions. As theUhinth eame to have lands, pate” 
of wars for the ſubſiſtence of the'clerks, and cal 
' bet) A which we find fome footing in the ff 
: bit chen there does not appear to have bes 
eee nor any preciſe quota allotted 158 
about the twelſth cen 
At firſt each was cotitented with a ſingle benefer; but fr 
ralities Were, by degrees, introduced, on pretence of of 


"7 be yg " benefite ſometimes ſcarce 


competen 2, the prick owed two: as his quality” 
os; notes ſo che number of benefices 7 work 

ſupport him were increaſed too. Heuer me, affe 

12 724 = ality,” pre 2 en 


\ 
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* \ 
* 0 
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uo 
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vind. Fetrier obſerves, that, in his time, there were five caſes | 


; "45 where acquired: by the nominative, as in 
1 by the 1 as where the children of 

nr he men, &c. are provided of benefices by their birth; by. 
che dative, as When ſpeakin of a benefice, it is ſaid, date, & 
dabitur vobis; by the ae e as where by virtue of an 
accuſation, either true or falſe, an incumbent is diſpoſſeſſed, 
and another admitted ; by the ablative, as when benefices are 
taken away by force from the poor and helpleſs : but the vo- 
cative caſe, which is the moſt juſt and legitimate, is out of 
uſe. — The nominative is for the king; the genitive for the 
great; the dative for the rich; the accuſative for the cun- 
ning; and the ablative for the ambitious; but the vocative 
is reſerved for the Holy Ghoſt alone. 1 
The canoniſts diſtinguiſh three manners of vacating a bene- 
fee, via. de jure, de facto, and by the ſentence of a judge. — A 
benefice is vacated de jure, when the-perſon enjoying it 1s 
guilty of certain crimes, expreſſed in thoſe laws, as hereſy, 
hmony, &c.—A benefice is vacated de facto, as well as de 
jure, by the natural death, or the reſignation of the incum- 
bent: which refignation may be either expreſs, or tacit; as 
when he engages in a ſtate, &r. inconſiſtent with it; as 


among the Romaniſts, by marrying, entering a religious or-| 


der, or the like.—A benefice becomes vacant by the ſentence 
of a judge, by way of puniſhment for certain crimes, as con- 
cubinage, perjury, ſorcery, SWS. ö 


Benefices ate divided by the canoniſts into ſimple, and ſacer-| 


dital: in the firſt, there is no obligation but to read prayers, 

, &c.—Such are canonries, chaplainſhips, chantries, &c. 

The ſecond are charged with a cure of ſouls, or the di- 
rection and guidance of conſciences.—Such are the vicarages, 
7 Ween os 1 5 „ 
The Romaniſts, again, diſtinguiſh benefices into regular and 
* or titular BENEFICES are thoſe held by à religious, 


or a regular, who has made profeſſion of ſome religious or- 


der. Such are abbeys, priories conventual, &c. | 

Or rather, regular benefice is that which cannot be conferred 
on any but a ay no either by its foundation, by the in- 
ſtitution of ſome ſuperior, or by preſcription. For preſcrip- 
tion, forty years poſſeſſion by a religious, makes the benefice 


ar, 2 gy | 55 
n are thoſe which are only to be given to ſe- 
cular prieſts, i. e. by ſuch as live in the world, and are not 
engaged in any monaſtic order. e | 
All benefices are reputed ſecular, till the con 


culars. Of which kind are almoſt all cures. 


Some benefices, regular in themſelyes, have been ſecularized | 


by the pope's bull. re : | 

A BENEFICE in commendam is that, the direction and manage- 
ment whereof, upon a vacancy, is given, or recommended' 
to an ecclefiaſtic for a certain time, till it may be conveni- 
ently provided for. See REGULAR, and SECULAR. 


Poſſeſſion of a BENEFIiCE. See Poss8t3s10Nn. £0 


BENEFICIO. See DeprivATIoO @ beneficio. 
ouſpenfio a BENEF1C10. ANGLIA IG 
Primo BENEFIC1O eccleſiaſtico habendo. { ns 
cles, for a volun ratuity given by the ſubjects to their 
22 to —— — F.4 8 in proportion to 
enn... r | 
In this ſenſe, benevolence amounts to much the ſame with 
what in other nations is called ſubſidium charitatiuum, given 
ſometimes by tenants to their lords, by the clergy to their 
biſhops, &c. In France it is 22 free gift, excepting that 
this latter is reſtrained to the act of the clergy. 
BENZOIN, a: medicinal kind of reſin, imported from the 


kingdoms of Cochinchina, Lao, and ſeveral other parts of 
chat is popularly called benjamin, | 


the Eaſt- Indies. 

Benzoin is the ſame with what is 
or benjo:n, ſometimes alſo aſa dulcis. 
leaves reſemble thoſe of the lemon - tree. It is of a yellowiſh: 
colour, of an agreeable ſcent, and melts eaſily. 3 


i 


leides, becauſe of its being interſperſed with ſeveral white 

$, which reſemble . almonds: this comes from 
dam, and is eſteemed the beſt. The ſecond is black, and 
very odoriferous; it drops from young trees, and comes from 
dumatra; it is called benzoinum de Benings.—The third ſort 
8 alſo black, but leſs odoriferous ; this is found in the iſlands 

Java 1 e 5 8 1 3 

2011 is uſed in ph ſic, as a pectoral, an anti · aſthmatic; 

— thrown on live Kinks it ſerves to me houſes, &c. 

RENGARIANS, a religious ſect, who adhered to the opi- 
uons of Berengarius, archdeacon of Anjou, who oppoſed 


tonfiderable time before Luther. 
He is further charge by the Romaniſts with decrying mar- 
nage, and maintaining the common uſe of all ſorts of wo- 
Ben, and aſſerting infltn-baptifiy: ne are. 
is followers were divided ori the head of the euchariſt: 


is inde ap- 5 
pear,— They are called ſecular benefices, becauſe held by ſe]. 


SusrensIo. | 
A 
BENZVOLENCE is uſed, both in our ſtatutes and chroni- 


The beryl. of the antients is the 


It is procured by a wound, or inciſion made in a tree, whoſe 3 


There are three ſorts of benzoin :—the firſt is called amygda- 3 


the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation; and the real preſence, a| 


BES 


ſentially changed, yet fome allowed, that the body afid blood 
of Chriſt were contained in them, though concealed under 
an impanation, which was the opinion of Berengarius him- 
ſelf: others denied any change at all, and reſolved the, whole 
into figure; others again allowed a change in part; and 


others an intire change, with this reſtriction, that to thoſe , 


who preſented themſelves unworthily it was changed back 
Again. | Ka | 115 
BERENICE's hair, coma BRRENIC ES, See Coma. _ 
BERGAMOT gives the denomination to a kind of eſſence, 
drawn from a fruit, produced by ingrafting the lemon-tree 
on the bergamot pear-ſtock. It is propetly the oily fluid of 
the peels of theſe lemons, expreſſed by the fingers. 

There is likewiſe a kind of ſnuff of the ſame name, which 
is only clean tobacco, with a little of the eſſence rubbed 


into it. 


BERGHMOT *, or BzxonmorTE, vulgarly BARMHOTE, a | 


a court held on a hill for deciding pleas and controvetſies 
the Derbyſhire miners. | 


_ e 
he word is formed from the Saxon berg, mons z and more, 


conventus, aſſembly, or meeting. he | | 
BERLIN, a fort of vehicle, of the chariot kind, much uſed 
of late; taking its name from the city of Berlin, in Germa- 


ny: though ſome attribute the invention of it to the Ita« 


lians, derive the word from berlina, a name given by 
them to a ſort of ſtage, whereon perſons are expoſed to pub- 
lic ſhame. | A 
The berlin is a very convenient machine to travel in, being 
lighter, and leſs apt to be overturned, than a chariot. —The 
body of it is hung high, on ſhafts, by leathern braces; there 
being a kind of ſtirrup, or footſtool, for the conveniency of 
getting into it: inſtead of ſide-windows, ſome have ſcreens 
to let down in bad weather, and draw up in good. 
BERME, in fortification, a ſmall ſpace of ground, four or 


fe feet wide, left without the rampart, between its foot 


and the fide of the moat; to receive the earth that rolls 
down from the rampart, and preventing its falling into, 'and 
filling up the moat. - 5 | 


This is alſo called liſiere, relais, retraite, pas de ſouris, fore 


IDW aF = Eats as bs od ee 
Sometimes, for more ſecurity, the berme is paliſadoed· 


BERNARDINS, or BERN AR DIT ES, the name of a religious 


order, extended over great part of Europe; being an improve 
ment on the order of St. Benedict, firſt made by Robert, ab- 
bot de Moleme; and further reformed by St. ud, abbot 
de Clervaux, whence they take their name. 
Their uſual habit is a white gown, with a black Vs 
but when/ they officiate, they put on a large white coul with 
og ſleeves, and a hood of the ſame colour. | 

The Bernardins differ very little from the Ciſtercians. They 
had their origin towards the beginning of the twelfth cen- 


herbs, trees, and ſhrubs, thence called hacciferous, for the 
conſervation, and reproduction of their kind. See BAcci- 
c 17 | 


Berries are of various ſizes, forms, properties, and uſes, ac- 
cording to the plants whereon they 


in dying, as French, or yellow berries, &c. 


Firs BERRY. N e AvlIoNON. N 
Ne Brunr. 3. See the articles A. 


BERYL, or BERYLL, Buro Ae, in the antient phyſiology, de- | 
notes a tranſparent ſtone, or gem, brought from India; of 3 
p ſome have repre- 


light, or pale green colour; inſomuch 


ſented it as of two colours, the one green, the other pale. 


times has been denominated agua marina, by reaſon of its 
laucous, or ſea-green colour, _ | 
| The beryl differs from the chryſo 


praſus, which partakes more of the green. 


tin ts ng rg a 
The beryl is ſometimes found in pieces 


| Martaban, Pegu, and Ceylon. 


The properties of the beryl were very wonderful in the opi- 
nion of the antient naturaliſts; they tell us, it. kept people 
from falling into ambuſcades of enemies, excited courage in 


the fearful, and cured diſeaſes of the eyes and ſtomach.—It 
does none of theſe things now ; becauſe people are not ſimple 
enough to believe it has the virtue to do them. See Sup- 


lement, article BxRYL. 


* "thirds of the as; that is, eight wncie. See the article As. 
BESANT, BezaAanT, BisAnT, or BYZANT, a fort of 


its value is not well on. 
Hence alſo the gold o 5 the 
vals, is ſtill called beſant, or bijant., _ 


though they all agreed, that the bread and wine were not eſ- 
JL N uo 
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grow. Some are uſed in 
medicine, as juniper- berries, buckthorn-berries, &c—Others 


e with what in latter 
iryſebergl, Which is ſomewhat - © 
paler, and partakes more of the yellow; and from the chry/o- 
Some authors take the beryl to be the diamond of the an- | 


enough to form 
fine vaſes, It is ſaid there are many of theſe in /Cambaya, 


BES, or Bxss1s, an antient Roman eig t, containir x two ; : 


; The beſant was pure gold, or twenty-four carats ſine: but 
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STA, or Bxsrral, in antient Ratutes, i uſed for; Cattle. This is ſometimes alſo called the, true bezear ang ;; + | 
S8 Ed. III. 4. 2. 2 1 * 5 wa . 4 | een, . and occidental. | and is of i — 
BESTIARII, amon 8 antient Romans, thoſe who. were Oriental BEZOAR is in the moſt eſteem, and is | 
| "" hired to combat with beaſts, or.thoſe who were expoſed to] ſeveral. parts of the Eaſt Indies, chiefly. Ecken 2 | th 
+. them, by ſentence of lar. on, nanor: it is there found mingled with the dung of an 0 or 
We uſually diffinguilh two. Kinds of Zeftiarii.: the firſt were | of the goat kind, called paran; in the belly wheres k Bo 
© *thoſe condemned to the beaſts; either as being enemies taken | | ſtone is found. — The buds of a certain-ſhrub which the 5 the 
priſoners, or as being ſlaves, and. guilty of ſome enormous mal uſes to brouze, are uſually found in the middle 4 net 
crime. — Theſe were all expoſed naked, and without defence, and are ſuppoſed. to be the baſis on which it is "har 6 ſan 
„ #9 the beaſts; nor did it t avail to conquer and kill the | . The bezoar ordinarily grows to the bigneſs of an acorn BEZ 
© beaff, freſh ones being continually let looſe on them, till they | times of that of a pigeon's egg: it is compoſed of ſeveral ſhe par 
Were dead. —- But it ſeldom happened, that two were required | ing ſkins, or coats, like an onion, ſometimes of a blood by 
for the ſame man; on the contrary, one beaſt frequen y diſs]. lour, ſometimes a greeniſh yellow, a. browniſh req . üb 
:.Þ tched ſeveral men. Cicero mentions a lion, which alone honey-colour. — The number of bezoars produced b the 
_*"Jiſpatched two hundred betiarn. — Thoſe who ſucceeded the animal is various, ſome yielding one, two, tc. to 20 BEzO 
: F were ealled 5549gec, and. the laſt ice; among the Ro- | others fone at all. Re 885 | MI, » Ul ma 
„„, Ont or gt > "Rs I . The larger the ſtone, the more valuable it is held; its yr tw 
"The Chriſtians were bear of this kind, even ſome of them increaling like that of the diamond.—A ſtone of one A 
who were Roman citizens; though it v the legal right of] is ſold in the Indies for 100 franks, and one of four . but 
b i 2000 rs „„ 2 Gift 
E — young men, who, to become expert in managing their arms,, ambergriſe, ſmooth to the 85 and in large pieces; it e 
4 _ fought ſometimes againſt beaſts, and ſometimes againſt one | . pure is indifferent, its colour uſually olive. ; bh Bx 2 
_ - ginother;z, and of bravoes, who, to ſhew their courage and Bezoar is eaſily ſophi icatzd ; but the deceit is as eaſily xt) ed 
diexterity, expoſed themſelves to this dangerous combat. Au-“ covered. The methods of proving it are, I/, to fey ppi 
-  guſtus encouraged this practice in young men of the firſt .. three or four hours. in lukewarm water; if the water be ug whit 
rank; Nero-expoſed himſelf to it; andd it was for the killing] tinged, nor the bezoar loſe of its weight, it is pure, B20. 
- -bealts in the amphitheatre, that Commodus acquired the title] 0 try it with a ſharp, red-hot iron; if it enters the fm "oye 
7770 · A A and the heat makes it fry and ſhrivel, it is factitious. 24 pou 
Venere to theſe adds two. kinds of left more: the firſt] To rubit over a paper, ſmeared with chalk, or duct. ie, p17 
were thoſe who made a trade of it, and fought for money; if it leave a yellow taint on the former, or a green one BIAT 
the ſecond was where ſeveral boflzarii, aimed, were jet jooſe] the latter, it is goods thol 
at once, againſt a number of beaſs. l | Bezoar is given in vertigo's, epilepſies, palpitations of ti 7 
BEVEL, in maſonry, and among. joiners, à kind of ſquare, | . heart, jaundice, colic, and ſo many other diſeaſes, that wn ; 
one leg, whereof is frequently ſtrait, and the other crooked, | its real virtues anſwerable to its reputed. ones, it were doubt. 
According t9: the ſweep of an arch, or vault, being withal| leſs a panaceq. Indeed, its rarity, and the peculiar mane WAR R 
© moveable, on a point, or centre, ſo that it may be ſet to any of its formation, haye contributed as much to its reputatin, ROLL 
VVV nero don eo bogey Ih as any intrinſic worth. At preſent it begins to be prized, BIBT 
The make and uſe of the bevel are pretty much the ſame as] and a great many able phyficians diſcard it, as of no ue 1 
| _ thoſe of che common ſquare and mitre, except that theſe lat- | _ efficacy. at all. oor RIS RO OE RES Seri 
ter are fixed; the firſt at an angle of ninety degrees, and the Occidental BRZOAR is heavier, more brittle, of a din o_ 
. ſecond at forty-five; whereas the bevel, being moveabie, may, | green colour, as alſo leſs gloſſy, and y held much ir ow 
in ſome 1 ne, ſupply the office of both, and yet, which it] ferior in virtue to the oriental kind. — It is found in the bel mY 
is chiefly intended for, ſupply the deficiences of both, ſerv- of ſeveral animals, eſpecially in Peru; as the 5 Ne 
is to let off, or transfer angles, either greater or les than | jacho's, vicunna's, and taragua's; the Jena of which ut BWW a, 
_ = ninety, or forty-five ener; het 7 the moſt eſteemed, this animal being much like the gut : 
Bivie, is ued among the workmen, to denote any other] that produces the, oriental. —But that of che firt is nar Wl on 
angle beſide thoſe of ninety or forty-five 9 : - . . common, VIZ, the uanaco's, a creature about the ſue d _ 
BE E/, in he Ale denotes A thing ken, or openin 7 a horſe, by ſome deſcribed, as a ſpecies between a camel aul 2 
uke a carpemers rule. Thus he beareth argent a chi le a wild goat. e nb ION you 
vert, by the name of Beverlis.— V. Tab. Herald. fig. 88S. In ſome, this ſtone is of the bigneſs. of a nut, in othen d obſe 
BEV, or Beo, denctes a-goyernor. of a country, or town, in] A pullet's egg: in ſome it is oval, in others flat, in othen 6 7 
the Turkiſh empire.  - - oy 8 round; it is uſually of an aſh- colour, ſometimes duſky; a | * 
Ihe Turks write the wor formed of ſcales, like the oriental, but much thicker; it i The 
Fs - ſmooth and even without ſide, but when broken, looks as if the | 
+. : be ; | had been fublimated, by. reaſon of the little ſhining needs Port 
 giatkbeg, or bey;. fangiat, which among them ſignifies anner, hereof it appears to be compoſed. . _ | their 
or /tandard, being the badge of him who commands in a| German BEzoAR, which ſome call cow's ego, is ſaid to be ſoui the! 
conſiderable place of ſome province, having under him a con-] in the ſtomach of ſome. cows, but more frequently in in a 
| fiderable number of Spahi's, or „ of the chamois, a fort of rupicapra, or wild goat. that- 
F Each province in Turky is divided into ſeven of theſe ſan- Theſe b:zoars are ſuppoſed to be nothing elſe but the ht I th 
. giaks, or banners, each of which qualifies a beyz and theſe| | of thoſe animals, which being occaſio licked off byte "RO 
dee all commanded by the governor of the province, whom] tongue, is ſwallowed down, and, being impregnated with is whic 
| - they alſo call begbiler-beghi, or beyler-bey, i. e. lord.of the lords, | ſaliva, &c. is condenſed into balls. wy 
T [2 
Theſe zen are, in.a great meaſure, the ſame that bannerets | ed, tho they are uſed in ſome medicines, and by the pant" WW (co 
| formerly Were in England. 0 l in miniature, to make a yellow colour... | © "Wie 
Bz, of Tunis, denotes a prince, or king thereof; anſwering | Beſides theſe. three kinks of bezoar Which the ſhops afl, im. 
dd What at Algiers is called the dex. J. there are three other kinds much rarer; viz.. the bb 
In the kingdom of Algiers, each province is governed by a | Hag or Bear BxzoAx, called by the Dutch, pedro dt pu H al: 
_ - bey, or vice-roy; who is appointed and removed at pleaſure} and by the Portugueſe, who firſt brought it into Europe, the e 
by che dey; but has a deſpotie power within his juriſdiction; jones de vaparis, found in the gall-bladder of a boar in de i 0 
| andy at e co 3 tribute from the Arabs, | 1 8 : e e e 1 
W y a body of troops from Algiers. Shaw. Trav. p. 6. gure and ſize it reſembles a filbert, though more im | 
_ » BEZANT, See the article Bzzanr. ' © ® | gular;' its colour not fixed, n ohio by 
BEZQAR®, or BzzoarD, primarily. denotes an antidote, or |.. 2 teint of blue; it is ſmooth and ſhining; and is valued 2 altere 
ro oe On ten times its weight in gold, e lame 
Te word is formed from the Perſian r aabe-, which de] Tbe Indians attribute infinite virtues to this Bete: tet, ricy 
notes the ſame: pa-fignifying againſt; and zabar, poiſon. | it 714/iica de ſoho, and prefer it to the goat bezoar ; pot Þ Prete; 
5 12 7 Fn Lip n 26 0 e 5 * Ate munen account of its being ſuppoſed the beſt preſervative f forme 
In this ſenſe the name is applied to divers 2 compo- | the world againſt poiſons, as on account of its being fover WE ether 
_ ___ ſitions of that intention; as the mineral, ſoſar, and jovial | in the cure of the mardoxi, a diſeaſe they are very liable i 
| 2 ia ; , . ery print, 
 bezaards. 5 ; 5 and which is not leſs dangerous than the plague in Europe. who 
1 Some have ah. given the appellation animal bexoard, to a]. Other properties which - 9h aſcribe to it are, that it is a rabbi 
_ © powder, made of the heart and liver of vipers, pulverized to- mirable againſt malignant fevers, ſmall-pox, and moſt die For! 
-- LARS Toons aint 7¹. Pats thi * of women not with child; experience hin, that it PI the be 
Besen, or BxzoaARD, in a more proper ſenſe, denotes af motes abortion in thoſe who are, if they uſe it indiſcreet): Wi « 
rp : nie, dei | ; abortio ! are, if they uſe it ind tin al 
- medicinal ſtone, brought from the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies, com- To uſe it, they infuſe it in water, or wine, till it has "I de b. 
+, poſed of ſeveral coats, laid one over another, generated in the | municated a little bitterneſs to it. To facilitate the inful0 e kerne 
4 ch of an animal of the goat kind, and eſteemed a power- |. and at the ſame time preſerve ſo precious a ſtone, the) brew 
_ ul antidote and cardiac. —Or, it may be defined, a ſtony ſub- ally ſet it in à gold caſe pierced with holes. the fir 
| "Rance, taken out of the ſtomach 0 ſome. animal, -compoſed | Porcupine and ex BrzoARs only differ from thoſe of WW & «© 
ef ſeveral coats, or lanine, like an onion, and endued with | hog, in that they are/found in the gall-bladders of dN 
3 7 1 OY 2 
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hd Honest, are not taken from the gall-bladders, tom of each page, whefe he explains the Hebrew words bY 
el e blade, of the monkey and porcupine; and 2 Spaniſh words. This bible is much eſteemed by the Jews at 
- ; are held in ſuch efteem by the natives of Malacca, that | Conſtantinoplet in the text they have diſtinguiſhed between 
| — never part with them, unleſs as preſents to embaſſadors,, words where the point camets is to be read with a camets- 
| Y a oreateſt princes of the eaſt. „„ hatuph, that is, by o, and not an a. RK 
yn add, that they are likewiſe found in Siam. —Indeed; | Of all the editions of the Hebrew bible in Byo, the moſt beaii- 
mme form, colour, and properties off theſe three b-zoars are ſo] tiful and correct are the two of Jo. Athias, a Jew of Am- 
near akin, that it is more than probable, they are all the] fterdam. The firſt, of 166 1. is the beſt paper; but that of 
fame ſtone under three different name.. 1667. is the moſt exact: that, however, publiſhed ſince at 
BEZOARDICUM Minerale, or Mineral BEz0AR, is à pre-. Amſterdam by Vander Hooght 1705. is preferable to any of 
aration of antimony corrected with ſpirit of nitre, and ſoftened | them. Wha i If a | 
4 repeated lotions, which carry of the purgative virtue, and After Athias; three Hebraizing Proteſtants engaę themſelves 
ſubſtitute a diaphoretic one; by which it pr omotes ſweat, like] in reviſing and publiſhing the Hebrew bible; vis. Clodius, 
X Ss. rg and Opitius.—Clodius's edition was publiſhed at 
| Frankfort, in 1677. in 4to. At the bottom of the page it 
made by melting three ounces of regulus of antimony, and | has the various readings of the former editions; but the au- 
two of block-tin, which, powdered and mixed with fix thor does hot appear ſufficiently verſed in the accenting, 
ounces of - corroſive ſublimate, and diſtilled off in a kind of | eſpecially in the poetical books; that not being pub- 
| 1 liſhed under his eye, many faults have crept in. —-Tbat of 
4iftilled three times; the b-zoar remaining at the bottom is to pr in 1699. in 4to, at Berlin, is very beautiful as to 
letter and print: but, though the editor pretends he made uſe 
| MO ET Eb I of the editions of Athias and Clodius, ſome critics find it 
BEZOARDICUM Lunale, or of ſilver, is made b mixing ſcarce in any thing different from the to edition of Bomberg. 
redified butter of antimony with fine ſilver, diffolved in| —Thatof Opitius is alſo in to, at Keil, in 1709. the charaQtef 
. ſpirit of nitre; upon which, a powder falls to the bottom, is large and good, but the paper bad: it is done with a great 
which is the bezoa r. I deal of care; but the editor made uſe of no manuſcripts but 
Brz0ARDICUM Martiale, is a diſſolution of crocus martis by | thoſe of the German libraries; neglecting the French ones, 
reverberation in butter of antimony, with ſpirit of nitre} which is an omiſſion common to all three, — They have this 
poured on it: commended by ſome againſt hyſterical, hypo-] advantage however, that beſides the diviſions uſed by the 
chondriacal, and icterical diſord ers. l Jews, both general and particular, into paraſkes and pefukim, - 
RATHANA TI, BIAS ANAT OI“, the fame with ſuicides, or | they have alſo thoſe of the Chriſtians, or of the Latin bibles, 
thoſe-who kill themſelves. ©  — 8 into chapters and verſes; the keri ketib, or various readings, 
„ Pr. Donne, dean of St. Paul's, has a work under the title of Latin ſummaries, Fc. which make them of a ne : 
Biathanatus: wherein he undertakes to prove this poſition, | uſe, with reſpect to the Latin editions, and the coneor- 
or paradox: — That ſuicide is not ſo naturally fin, as that it | . | SEEN | e Ew 
may never be otherwiſe. Lond. 4to. Hi ne 
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The little bible of R. Stephens, in 16to, is very much prized 


1 BIBERE ad pinnas. See the article PinNas. II || for- the beauty of the character. Care, however, muſt be 
4 BIBITORY Muſcle. See Abpuc ron Oculi. | taken ; there being another edition of Geneya, exceedingly 
F 


BIBLE, a book, by way of eminence ſo called, containing the | like it, excepting, that the print is worſe, and the text leſs cor- 
Scriptures, i. e. the writings of the Old and New Teſtament. rect. To theſe may be added ſome other Hebrew bibles with- 
- Bibles are diſtinguiſhed, according to their language, into] out points, in 8vo and 24to which are much coveted by the 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Cophtic, | Jews; not that they are more exact, but more portable 


ir &c. Some account of each whereof, and their ſeveral edi-| than the reſt; and are uſed in their ſynagogues and ſchools: 
ely tions, &c, we ſhall here ſubjoin. _ III of theſe there are two beautiful editions, the one of Plantin, 
005 Hebrew BiBLES are either manuſcript, or printed. — The beſt | in 8vo, with two columns, and the other in 24to, reprinted 
ally manuſcript bibles are thoſe copied by the Jews of Spain. Thoſe | by Raphalengius at Leiden, in 1610. There is alſo an edi- 
got copied by the Jews of Germany are leſs exact, but more tion of them by Laurens at Amſterdam, in 1631, in a larger 
* common. The two kinds are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from each] character: and another in 12mo, at Frankfort, in 1694. full 
t 


other; the former being in beautiful characters, like the He-] of faults, with a preface of M. Leuſden at the head of it. 
brew bibles of Bomberg, Stephens, and Plantin; the latter in | Greet BiBLEs.—There are a great number of editions of the 
characters, like thoſe of Munſter, and Gryphius.—F. Simon | bible in Greek; but they may be all reduced to three or 


en d obſerves, that the oldeſt manuſcript Hebrew bibles are not above | four principal ones, viz. that of Complutum, or Alcala de 
othe bor 700 years old; nor does Rabbi Menaham, who quotes a | Henares, that of Venice; that of Rome, and that of Ox- 
p anl | aſt number of them, pretend any of them exceed 600 g ford. The firſt was publiſhed in 151 5. by Cardinal Ximenes, 
* The moſt antient printed Hebrew bibles are thoſe publithed by | and inſerted in the polyglot bible, uſually called the Complu- 


the Jews of Italy, eſpecially of Peſaro and Breſſe. Thoſe of tenſian bible: this edition is not juſt the Greek of the Seventy 
Portugal alſo printed ſome parts of the bible at Liſbon, before] being altered in many places according to the Hebrew - 


| their expulſion. — This may be obſerved in the general, that | text.—It has, however, been reprinted in the Polyglot bible 
e found the beſt Hebrew bibles are thaſe printed under the inſpection] of Antwerp, in that of Paris, and in the 4to bible of com- 
in th of the Jews; there being ſo Indy minutiæ to be obſerved, | © monly called bible of Vatable. We, 


that it is ſcarce poſſible for any other to ſucceed in it. The ſecond Greek hiblè is that of Venice in 1518. Here the 
In the beginning of the ſixth century Dan. Bomberg printed | Greek text of the Septuagint is reprinted juſt as it ſtood in 
ſeveral Hebrew bibles in folio and quarto at Venice, moſt of | the manuſcript, full of faults of the copiſts, but eaſily amended: 
vhich are eſteemed both by the 5 and Chriſtians : the | — This edition has been reprinted at Straſburg, Baſil, Frank- 


* rt in 151. which is the leaſt exact, and generally goes by] fort, and other places, with ſome alterations to bring it 
22 the name of Felix Pratenſis, the perſon who reviſed it: the] nearer the Hebrew. The moſt commodious is that of Frank- 


lecond in 1526. with the maſſora, and the commentaries of | fort; there being added to this, little ſcholia, where are ſhewn 
kveral rabbins, and a Hebrew preface by Rabbi J. Bencha- | the different interpretations of the old Greek tranſlators: the 
im.—In 1548. the fame Bomberg printed the folio bible of author of this collection has not added his name; but it is 
bbi Benchajim, which is the beſt and moſt perfect of them commonly aſcribed to Junius. © 7 
al: it is diſtinguiſhed from the firſt of the ſame rabbi, by | The third Greet bible is that of Rome in 1587: with Greek 
the comment of Rabbi D. Kimchi on the chronicles, which | ſcholia collected from the manuſcripts in the Roman libraries 
k not in the preceding. From this edition it was, that by Pet. Morin, This fine edition has been reprinted at Paris 
Buxtorf, the father, printed his rabbinical Hebrew bible at} in 1628. by J. Morin, prieſt of the oratory, who has added 
Baſil, in 1618, but in this are ſeveral faults, eſpecially inf the Latin tranſlation, which in the Roman was "Haz ſe- © 
e commentaries of the rabbins, where that learned man] parately, with ſcholia.— The Greek edition of Ja 
altered ſome places that were againſt the Chriſtians.— In the | ae printed in the Polyglot bible of London; to which are 
me year appeared at Venice, a new edition of the rabbi- | added, at bottom, the various readings of the Alexandrian 
ical bible by Leo of Modena, a rabbin of that city, who | * manuſcript. This has been alſo reprinted in England in 4to 
pretended to have corrected a great number of faults in the} and 12mo, with ſome alterations. It has been, again pub- 
former edition; but, beſides that it is much inferior to the | | liſhed at Franeker in 5 by Bos, who has added all the 
aher H:brew bibles of Venice, with regard to paper and] various readings he could find. ö 
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ome has 
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Pint, it has paſſed through the hands of the inquiſitors, | The fourth Greek bible is that done from the Alexandrian ma- 
Who have altered many paſſages in the commentaries of the | 22 begun at Oxford by Dr. Grabe in 1707... In this 
. e the Alexandrian mannſcript is not printed ſuch as it is, but 

For Hebrew bibles in 4to,' that of R. Stephens is eſteemed for | ſuch as it was thought it ſhould be, i. e. it is altered where: 
ite beauty of the characters; but it is very incorrect. Plan- | ever there appeared any fault of the copiſts, ar any word in- 
un alſo printed ſeveral beautiful Hebrew: bibles at Antwerp ; | ſerted from any particular dialect; this, ſome think a piece 
de deſt is that of 1566. in 4to.  'Manafſch Ben Iſrael, a | of merit, but others a fault; urging, that the manuſcript 
f ned Portugueſe Jew, publiſhed two editions of the He-] ſhould have been given abſolutely. and intirely of itſelf, and 

e bible at e the one in 4to, the other in 8 vo; all conjectures, as to the readings, have been ——— into the 
be firſt has two columns, anc for that feaſon is commodious | notes. See SEPTUAGINT., | En Ros 
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br the reader In 16 i a ne | att LES, h umerous ſoe Page IN gg, red cod to 
de reader, 34. R. Jac, Lombroſo publiſhed a new | Latin BiBLes, how numerous ſoever, may be all reduceſl ta 
Nitin in 4to at Venice, with ſmall literal notes at the bot-] three claſſes; viz: the antient vulgate, tranſlated from the 
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Greek ſeptuagint: the modern vulgate, the . greateſt part of 
which is done from the Hebrew text; and the new Latin 
© tranſlations, done alſo from the Hebrew text in the 16th cen- 
' tury.—We have nothing remaining of the antient yulgate, 
"uſed in the primitive times in 
the Pfalms, Wiſdom, and Eec ] 
© deavoured to retrieve it from the works of the antient Latin 
fathers; but it was impoſſible to do it exactly, in regard moſt 
of the fathers did not keep cloſe to it in their citations... See 


5 A ache, our rapes 
As to the modern vulgate, there are a vaſt number of editions 

very different from each cther.. Cardinal Ximenes has inſerted 
on in the bible vf Complutum, corrected and altered in many 


| 


places. R. Stephens, and the doctors of Louvain, have 


taken a world of pains in correcting the modern vulgate. 
The beſt edition 
printed in 1545. in Which are added, on the margin, the 
Foarious readings of ſeveral Latin manuſcripts, which he had 
© conſulted. I be doctars of Louvain reviſed the modern vul- 
gate aſter R. Stephens; and added the various readings of ſe- 


veral Latin manuſcripts. The beſt of the Louvain editions | 


ate thoſe, at the end of which are added the critical notes of 
Francis Lucas of Bruges. -—- 3 
All theſe reformations of the L ere | 
the time of Pope Sixtus V. and Clement VIII. Since which, 
people have not dared to make any alterations, excepting 


in comments, and ſeparate notes. The correction of Cle- | 


ment VIII. in 1592. is now the ſtandard throughout all the 

Roman churches: that pontiff made two reformations; but 
it is the firſt of them that is followed. From this the b:bles 
of Plantin were done, and from thoſe of Plantin all the reſt; 


ſo that the common bibles have none of the aſter- Corrections 
of che fame Clement VIIEL—It is a heavy charge that lies | 


on the editions of Pope Clement, vix. that they have ſome 
_" .new texts added, and many old ones altered, to countenance 
and confirm what they call the Catholic doctrine: witnels 
ſtmat celebrated paſſage of St. John, tres ſunt, &c. 


| % 


There are a great number of Latin bibles of 
_ comprehending the verſions from the originals of the ſacred 
books made within theſe 200years.—The firſt is that of Santes 
Pagninus, a Dominican, printed at Lions ingto, in 1528. much 
eſteemed by 
* edition. : I 
at Lions in folio, with ſcholia, 
of Michael Villahovanus, 7. e. 


edition of Pagninus 
it in folio, with the vulgate, in 1557. 
more correct than in former po ng 
- - Vatable; And we find it 
the bible in four languages. 
In the number of 
ſion of the ſame Pagninus corrected, or ra 


f 


the firſt, which is in folio, 1571. 


Since the reformation, there have been ſeveral Latin verſions 

e by Proteſtants. The moſt 

_ eſteemed are thoſe of Munſter, Leo Juda, Caſtalio, and Tre- 
mellius: the three laſt whereof have been reprinted various 


of the Lible from the originals, 


times. Caſtalio's fine Latin pleaſes moſt peop 


© thereof is that in 1573. 


number of editions. Fo | 
One may add a fourth claſs of Latin bibles, comprehend 
. - © the Vulgate edition corrected from the original: 


* 


rected the tranſlator in a 


der, who have each publ 
cCeorrected from the originals. - 


© 
+ 
* 
ID 


Oriental BIBIES.—At the head of the Oriental verſions of | 
the bible muſt be placed the Samaritan; as being the moſt 
antient of all, and admitting no more for holy Scripture but 

- © _ the Pentateuch, or five books of Moſes, —This tranſlation is | 
135 made from the Samaritan Hebrew text, which is a little dif- | 
fſerent from the Hebrew text of the Jews. This verſion ha 


never been printed alone; nor 
"glots of London and Paris. 


Stephens's Latin bible is that of 1 540. re- 


atin bible were made before 


the third claſs, | 


the Jews. This the author improved in a ſecond 
1542. there was a beautiful edition of the ſame | 
ibliſhed under the name | 
| . Y Mano ichael Servetus, author | 
of the ſcholia. ' Thoſe of Zurich have likewiſe publiſhed ang 
's bible in 4to. And R. Stephens reprinted 
pretending to give it 
These - alſo 
another edition of 1586. in four columns, under the name of 
again in the Hamburgh edition of 


in bibles is alſo uſually ranked the ver- 
r rendered lite- 
ral, by Arias Montanus; which correction being approved | 
of by the doctors of Louvain, &c, was inſerted in the poly- 
glot bible of Philip II. and ſince in that of London. There 
have been various editions of this in folio, 4to, and 8 vo; to 

- which have been added the Hebrew text of the Old Teſta- 
ment, and the Greek of the New. The beſt of them all is] - 


Daſtalio's | le; but there 
are ſome: who think it too much affected: the beſt edition | 
| Leo Juda's verſion, altered a little 
by the divines of Salamanca, was added to the antient Latin | 
- © edition; as publiſhed by R. Stephens with notes, under the | 
name of Vatable. That of Junius and Tremellius is pre- 
by the Calviniſts, and has undergone a great 


n 
| | | s. The bible 
of Iſidorus Clarus is of this number: that author, not being 
+ contented with reſtoring the antient Latin copy, has cor- | 
| tranſlator in a great number of places, which be 
_ thought ill rendered. Some Proteſtants have followed the | 
fame method; and, among others, Andrew and Luke Ofian-.| 
hed a new edition of the Vulgate, 


ma fer- 


H 
the Weſtern churches, but | | 
and Eccleſiaſtes. Nobilius has en- 


0 


f 


* 


q 
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 tiful character: after him there were ſeveral, other editi, 
| and it was inſerted in the 6ble of Philip IT. with a M 
lation. Gabriel Sionita alſo publiſhed a beauti 
tion. The whole bible 
London, and Paris. 
Arabic BIBLES.— In the 


with the Hebrew text, and Chaldee paraphraſe, adding Lt, 


an edition of the O 


is of little eſteem, as having 


ed men take the Arabic verſion in the Old Teſtament, printed 


tateuch of Mauritania, as being made by the Jews of Barban, 


nius publiſhed an Arabic New Teſtament, intire, as he found 
Cophtic BIT ES. We have no part of the bible printed in 
the 


Etbiopic BixLES. — The Ethiopians have alſo tranſlated the 
_ bible into their language. 


- Ruth, Joel, Jonab, Zephaniah, Malachi, and the Nex- 
Teſtament; all which have been ſince reprinted in the Po- 


Armenian BisLEs.—There is a very 
of all the bible, done from the Greek of the Seventy, U 


| Perfian BIBLES.— Some of the fathers ſeem to ſay, that all the 


Gothic B1BLEs.—lt is generally ſaid, that Ulphilas, a God 


Muſcovite BIB L E 5. An intire bible, in the Sclavonic 


BIBLES in the vulgar tongues are too num 


BICEPS, in anatomy, is a name common to ſeveral mulctes 


© both. wnzze about the middle and fore-part of the arm, . 


N10 


been Inſerted intire in the large Hebrew bibles of Venice = 
Baſil; but are read more commodiouſſy in the Polyplots, be 

there attended with a Latin tranſlation... W 
riac BiBLEs.— In the year 1562, Widmanſtadius print 
the whole New Teſtament, in Syriac, at Vienna, in a Fa 


Latin trans 
ful Syriac eg. 
aris, in 1525. with a Latin interpretz 
is printed in Syriac in the Polyplots of 


tion of the Pſalms, at Paris, 


year 1516. Aug. Juſtinian, biſbon .c 
Nebio, printed at Genoa an Arabic verſion of the Pl 


interpretations, , There are alſo Arabic verſions of the why, 
ſcriptures in. the 465 of London and Paris; and we has 
Teſtament intire, printed at Rome i 
egation de propaganda fide ; but i 

n altered agreeably to they il. 
gate edition. The Arabic bibles among us are not the ſame 
with thoſe uſed with the Chriſtians in the Eaſt.— Some leam. 


1671. by order of the congr 


in the Polyglots, to be that of Saadias: at leaſt in the main 
Their SI is, that Aben Ezra, a great antagoniſt of Saad 
uotes ſome paſſages of his verſion, which are the ſame wit 
thoſe in the Arabic verſion of the Polyglots; yet others as 
of opinion, that Saadias's verſion is not extant, In 1622. 
Erpenius printed an Arabic Pentateuch, called alſo the Per. 


and for their uſe. This verſion is very literal, and eſteemel 

exact. The four Evangeliſts have alſo been publiſhed in 
Arabic, with a Latin verſion, at Rome in 1591. folic, Thes 
have been ſince reprinted in the Polyglots of London ai 
Paris, with ſome little alterations of Gabriel Sionita. Ere- 


it in his manuſcript copy, at Leyden, in 1616. 


Cophtic; but there are ſeveral manuſcript copies in ſome a 
eat libraries, eſpecially in that of the French king, 


8 There have been printed ſepz- 
rately, the Pſalms, Canticles, ſome chapters of Genels, 


lyglot of London. — For the Ethiopic New Teſtament, 
ich was firſt printed at Rome in 1548. it is a y 
unaccurate work, and is reprinted in the Engliſh Poly 
c 
antient Armenian verſion 


ſome of their doctors about the time of St. Chryſoſtom. Thi 
was firſt printed intire in 1664. by one of their biſhops x 
Amſterdam in 4to; with the New Teſtament in 8vo, 


e was formerly tranſlated into the language of tie 
P ; but we have nothing now remaining of the antien 
verſion, which was, doubtleſs, done from the Septuagut 
The Perſian Pentateuch printed in the London Polyglot 5 
doubtleſs, the work of Rabbi Jacob, a Perſian Jew. In tie 
fame Polyglot we have likewiſe the four Evangeliſts in Per 
fian, with a Latin tranſlation; but this appears very modern 
incorrect, and of little uſe. _ | 
' biſhop, who lived in the fourth century, made a verſon d 
the whole bible, excepting the book of Kings, for the ut 
of his countrymen. That book he omitted, by reaſon d 
the frequent mention of the wars therein; as fearing to 
ſpire too much of the military genius into that people. Me 
have noting remaining of this verſion, but the four Evan 
ns printed in 4to, at Dort, in 1665. from a very ant 


tongue 

Was printed at Oftravia in Volhinia, in the year 1581. 10 
this is what we commonly call the Muſcovite bible. It un 
printed at the expence of Con. Baſil, duke of Offravia i 
the common ſervice of all Chriſtians, who ſpake the Sci 
nic language, whereof the Muſcovitiſh is a dialect. Þ@ © 

| | | erous to be here fr 
hearſed. See F. Simon's Critical Hiſtory, Le Long's Bill 
theca Sacra, and the Bibliotheca Sacra of F. Calmet, 


to his dictionary of the bible. | 


from their having two heads.—Such is the . "ey 
Bickps cubiti, or humeri, a muſcle of the arm, one of 10 
heads ariſes from the upper edge of the cavity of the 12 
of the ſcapula, and is round and tendinous, and incloſe 
the Ex ff the head of the humerus: the other 2" 
from the proceſſus coracoides, is broad and tendinous: * 


gelt Jar 
ewſhah 
bile, 


male ane belly, which is nſerted by . and w 


only the ęloſſes or expolitions made by] tendon into the tuberoſity at the upper en 1 
dete Jews in the time when they ſpake the Chaldee tongue. dius,—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. fl. 24. Hg. 2. 5. 
These they call by the name of Targumim,, or paraphraſes, | fig. 6. #. If. | 
-. "ax not being any tric verſions of the Scripte. They havet ãꝛ—— 


Is 


, | 
L 4 


ae 3 called alſo gemellus. See GEMELLus. | 


Bickrs Tibie, or Femoris, 2 muſcle of the leg with two heads; 


with the foot and toes, outward, when we ſit down. See 


BIDENTAL 


BGA, a chariot for racing, drawn by two horſes a-breaſt. 
The word ought rather to be written bige, in the plural; 


BIGAMY, a double marriage, or the poſſeſſion of two wives 


B1GaMY, in the canon law, is alſo w 


22 fibres of the tendon form a large and thin apo- 
dome of on all the muſcles of the radius and fingers 


neuro *—Care, ought to be taken in blood-letting, not to 


cut a- croſs, but according to the length of the fibres of this 


aponeuroſis.— This muſcle, with the brachiæus internus, 


f ing from the tuberoſity of the iſchium, and the 
gr dg ee ower-part of the * both which join to- 
gether, and are inſerted by one tendon into the ſuperior and 
ee part of the perone.— Its uſe is to help to bend the 
tibia, and is likewiſe employed in turning the leg; together 


8, prieſts among the antient Romans, inſtituted 
for the performance of the ceremonies of a bidenta. 

The Bidentales conſtituted a college, or decury, who had the 
ſervice and procuration, or interpretation of thunder and light- 


Tab. Anat. (yo) fig. 6. n. 40. 


The firſt and principal part of their office was, the ſacrificing 
"+ ſheep: of two years old, which in their language was called 


bidens, as having only two teeth, one on each fi e; or rather| 


from bidennis, antiently written for biennis, two years old. 


q. d. bijugæ, two horſes being joined by a jugum, or yoke. 
Bige ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from trigæ, quadrigæ, &c. 
Bige are of 5 antient ſtanding: all the heroes in Homer, 
Hefiod, Virgil, &c. fought in them. | 


at the ſame time. 


Among the antient Romans, thoſe convicted of Bigamy were; 


branded with a'note of ignominy; and, in France, they were 
antiently. puniſhed with death. d e 2 


ries two women ſucceſſively; or only marries one woman 


who had been married before, Each of which the canoniſts 


account impediments to be a clerk, or to hold a biſhopric 


Without a diſpenſation : a point of diſcipline founded on that 
of St. Paul, Let a biſhop be the husband of one wife, I Tim. 0 


m. 2. Apoſt. Conſt. 17, 18. 1 


Bigany they make of two kinds—real, as where the party | 
actually marries twice and interpretative, where he marries| 
2 widow, or woman debauched before, which is eſteemed A0 


kind of ſecond marriage. 


having been married twice, muſt in this ſenſe have been guil 


Cc. that thoſe only who married two wives after baptiſm, 


guſtine, &c. are expreſs, that it is Bigamy, whether the firſt 
wife were married before, or after baptiſm. Hift. du Neſtor. 
The Romaniſts make a third kind of Bigamy, by interpreta- 
tion; as, when a perſon in holy orders, or that has taken on 
him ſome monaſtic order, marries. —This the biſhop can diſ- 
penſe withal, at leaſt on ſome occaſions, n ee 
There is alſo a kind of ſpiritual Bigamy; as, when a perſon 
holds two incompatible benefices, v. gr. two biſhoprics, two 
vicarages, two canonries ſub eodem tecto, Cc. 
BIGNESS. See the article MAGniTuDE. 
an opinion. E ob” EA EA 
The word comes from the German bey, and Got, or the 
Engliſh by-Ged. e 2 


the dukedom, reſuſed to kiſs the king's foot in token of ſub- 
jection, unleſs he would hold it out for that purpoſe: and 
being urged to it by thoſe preſent, anſwered haſtily, No by 
2d; whereupon, the king, turning about, called him Bigot; 
_ name paſſed from him to his people. | 


able appendage of the liver, formed from the concurrence of 


of the liver, which unite into ſeveral trunks equal in magni- 


tude to the branches of the hepatic arteries; and accompany 
them branch for branch through the whole ſubſtance of the 


liver ; being wra | F 
; pped up in the ſame capſula with the porta. 
dee Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 5 lit. F. See alſo Pokus. 
| ele branches' are about the 


Euſhable from. t 
e, 


porta by their contents, being always full of 
Beſides the capſula common to theſe and the porta 


ach has a thick white'coat proper to itſelf, like the muſculous 
at of an art pet ts SHR. TIT Tone Tt 4 Ie fo Fan waa I 


: 


- 


55 the concave ſide of the liver the ſeveral ramifications 
i and form one trunk, or channel, properly called the 
. "ry pore, about the bigneſs of a gooſe-quill, which deſcend- 


VL 


a perſon either mar- 


Here, F. Doucine diltinguiſhes, and obſerves, that kran s 


came under the incap:city of Bigamy : but St. Ambroſe, Au- 


160 Te, a perſon fooliſhly obſtinate, or perverſely wedded to 


Camden relates, that the Normans were firſt called Bigots, ; 
on occaſion of their duke Rollo; who receiving Giſſa, daught-]_ 
er of king Charles, in marriage, and with her the inveſtiture of 


ARIUS porus, BiLaRy pore, or hepatic duct, a conſider- 


« multitude of ſma!l ramifications ſpringing from the glands 


ize of a wheat-ſtraw, the big 
zelt large enough to admit the little finger; and are diſtin- 


"out two inches, meets with the cyſtic duct, and tope- | 


BIL 


deſcending in a right line, about four inches, diſcharges itſelf 
into the duodenum, by an oblique inſertion, oftentimes at the 
ſame aperture with the pancreatic duſt. 
The porus Bilarius communicates with the gall-bladdet, by a 
duct firſt deſcribed by Dr. Gliſſon, and afterwards by Blaſius 
and Perrault, who gave it the name of the cy/#=hepatic duct. 
Vetheyen, in oxen, found two, three, or four, of theſe cyſt- 
hepatic duQs ; and the like has been obſerved in a dog, and a 
man. | Neb CT 8 
BILAWS, or BIL Aw RS. See the article By-Laws. 
BILD GE, or BiLGs, of a ſhip, denotes the bottom of her 
floor; or the breadth of that part which ſhe reſts on, when 
ſhe is a- ground. 8 re K 0 
BILDOE-water is that, which, by reaſon of the flatneſs of the 
ſhip's bottom, lies on her floor, and cannot go to the well of 
the pump. | CEITL 2 Fit 2 
Te Dutch, whoſe ſhips are often of this form, uſe a ſort of 
pumps called Bildge-pumps.;. or, as we call them, burr-pumps, 
to carry off the Bilage- vater. oo HIER 
When's thip ſtrikes on a rock, they alſo ſay, the is &:/dged, or 
uiaged. N W 1 PR © ; ; 
BILE *, BIL Is, a yellow bitter juice, ſeparated from the blood 
in the liver, collected in the porus bilarius, and gall-bladder, 


and thence diſcharged by the common duct into the duode- 


- * The word Bile comes from the Latin 5. / u, which ſome fetch 
further, from the Greek g., violence: becauſe bilious people 
8 to anger: others derive it from the Latin bullire, 
to boi Binn o n 

Bile is of two kinds; hepatic, and tic. — The fiſt, moſt pro- 
bel called Bile, is ſeparated immediately from the glands of 
the liver into the porus bilarius.—The ſecond, more properly 
called gall, is ſeparated likewiſe from the glands of the liver 
into the gall-bladder, by roots or ducts proper to itſelf. 

The cy/ti« Bile is thicker, of a deeper yellow, and bitterer; is 
not evacuated continually, but only when its receptacle is re- 
pletez in which caſe, the contraction of the. irritated fibres 
propels it into the duodenum. — The hepatic Bile is greener, 


out; being expelled by the ſole action of the neighbouring 
75 The cyſlic Bile reſiſts acids, and, mixed with other 
luids, gives them the like property: it abſterges like ſoap, 
and renders oils capable of mixing with water; it reſolves and 
attenuates reſins, gums, and other tenacious bodies, render- 
ing them homogeneal 'to itſelf, It is neither alcalious nor 
acid, but ſeems a concretion of oil, ſalt, and ſpirits diluted 
with water, —By a chymical analyſis, Dr. Drake obſerves, it 
affords ſome ſulphur, or oil, ſome volatile ſalt, a good deal 


ty 4; Ps ©: . Bout ern: F | * 
of Bigany; and therefore have been made biſhop of Dore! | of fixt ſalt (in which particular it differs from all, other ani 


contrary to the canons. He therefore thinks, with St. Jerom, | | 


mal liquors), and a moderate quantity of caput mortuum, or 
earth; the baſis is phlegm, 

The principal uſe and effect of the Bile is, by mixing with the 
chyle and the faces, to attenuate, reſolve, abſterge, and ſti- 
mulate the fibre motrices of the inteſtines; as alſo. to mix 


together things very different, to bruiſe and blunt thoſe that 


are ſharp and ſaline, to divide thoſe that are coagulated, to 


open the paſſages for the chyle, to excite appetite, to act the 
| Part of a ferment, and to aſſimilate crude things to things 
concocted.— Theſe effects the cy/tic Bile has in a greater, the 
hepatic in a leſſer degree. 0 
Dr. Quincy thinks the principal uſe of both ſorts of Bile is 
to ſheath. and blunt the acids of the chyle, entangling them 
with its ſulphur, ſo as to prevent their being ſufficiently di- 
luted by the pancreatic juice to enter the lacteals which ſeems 
confirmed by this; that, notwithſtanding the great quantity 
of acid ſalts in the aliment in the ſtomach, there are never 
any found in the chyle after it has paſſed the duodenum, and 
been impregnated with the Bile continually ouſing out of the 
porus bilarius. See ACID, and Broon. . 5 
Horelll aſſerts, that part of the Bile diſcharged into the inte- 
ſtines re- enters the meſeraic veins, and, mixing with the blood 
of the vena porta, is again percolated through the liver; and 
Boerhaave ſeems of the ſame opinion: on which footing the 


Bile has its circulation, as well as the blood. 


kinds of Bile, whence its different properties —Though Boer- 


in the gall- bladder; and, with Malpight, thinks the bitter part · 
may probably become ſo in the glands between the coats of 
the gall-bladder, which are furniſhed from the cyſtic arte- 

' ties; whence It proceeds bitter, and mixes with the reſt in the 
AEDT: Be VVV 
The Bile is a Juice of great importance, with regard to the 
good or ill habitude of the animal. Dr. Woodward has traced | 
its effects throughout the body very minutely, and makes no 
ſeruple to aſcribe moſt of the diſeaſes thereof to ſome diſordet 
of the Bile, This he takes to be the chief ſpring in the ani- 
mal machine, and from this accounts for moſt of the phæno- 
mena of a body, whether healthy ot diſeaſed: and yet the an- 

. tients generally took it to be no more then an excrement, for 
which they could not find any uſ e. 
Many of the moderns, from the fmall' quantity of Bile ſe- 


: No I8, CHAMB, 1298 ; | | 


er with it forms what we call the ductus communis 3 which | 


IH bh not 


thinner, more mild and pellucid, and is continually ouſing 


Some will have the cy/tic.Bile brought to its receptacle threg F 
different ways, and that it is even compoſed of three different 


haave takes thoſe properties rather to reſult from its ſtagnating - 


cerned, have been led into a miſtake, that this ſecretion is ; 


, 5 ; , 
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- -griſe, and frequently 


8 and terrible diſeaſes; as nauſeas, an abhorrence df 


- - too great a motion, which hence takes the name of adi: the 
24 is an aggravation of the firſt, ariſing from the ſame cauſes, | 
- = - ehly re : the 3d is a corrupt, parched Bile, Which, if 

RP - It aroſe r bY” | 


Secretion of the BiLs.—Por the manner in which the Bile is ſe- 


£2 begging the queſtion, others have recourſe to another hypo- 


| | "was not in à fate fit to yield Bile, 
| Ke aorta to the liver; and that a longer time, and more lan- 


” % 
10 8 1 


- 


* 


that in a dog, whoſe common duct was near as 


- to think the quantity ſecreted to be greater. 


found very. bitter. Mr. 3 that the Bile — 
comes one af the principal cauſe irſt, by mixing wit 

the ſalival juice. See THIRsST. i * 8 805 

Sometimes the Bile from yellow becomes greeniſh, like verde- 

1 like the yolks of eggs, and that 

without any other apparent cauſe than à little motion, a con- 

vulſion, or a violent paſſion of the mind. This occaſions _ 

3 


; -ahixiety, ſighing, A ias, wind, diarrhœas, dyſenteries 
F* acute difcaſes, fevers, an convulſions. 2 a PO: ; 
Sometimes it becomes black, and takes the name of chiler - 


ſometimes like putrified blood; gnawing, burning, diſſolving, 
. caofuniing, eccaſioning inflammations, gangren, mortifica- 
tions, violent pains, and terrible fermentations. - - © © 
Of atra bilis, or black Bile; Boerhaave diſtinguiſhes three kinds: 
If, The mildefſt, ariſing from the matter of -the blood, put in 


om a greeniſh or paliſh ſort, is ſtill worſe: ' 
Too 


© duces an acid temperature, coldnefs, weakneſs, paleneſs, ſwoon- 
- charge into the inteſtines, it produces a jaundice. See Jaun- 
DICE, Fe CONE” SOLELY ©? ? AJ Sohn#d & 7 Ker 


parated in the liver, there are various opinions. Some main- 
bave à certain. configuration , and magnitude, to which the 
particles of the Bile Roaring in the blood being juſt anſwer- 
able, both in bulk and figure, are admitted in, and all the 
_ reſt excluded. —Others, with Sylvius and Lifter, not allowing 
any d 
_ of all the veſſels are circular, and that particles of all kinds 
will be admitted, if ſmall enough; have recourſe to a ferment, 


particles of the blood, in their paſſage through the ſecretor 
ducts, aſſume the form of Bzle. MC this 1s little elſe 8 
theſis; maintaining, 
its way to the extremities of the vena cava, indifferentl 
to the apertures of the ſecretory tubes contiguous to Arya 
treme branches of the porta, which are wide enough, and to 
the roots of the cava, which are not wide enough, to receive 
? 8 means, being ſeparated from the ſociety and 
the inteſtine motion of the other and eſſential part of the blood, 
and being no longer agitated by the vital action of the blood- 
9 3 veſſels, and becoming expoſed to the actions of 


that the fluids contained in the blood of 


called Bile, .&c.—Dr. Keill chooſes to account for the ſecre- 


tion of the Bile from the r between the parti-⸗ 
He obſerves, that the heart and 


cles whereof it is compoſed. * 
Aver pole ſo near each other, were the celiac artery to have 
21 cã rried 0 | | 
"the blood, fo viſcid a ſecretion as the Bile could never have 


been effected. Nature, therefore, forms a vein for the pur- | 


| Pore the porta; and by it ſends the blood from the 
5 es of the meſenteric. and celiac arteries to the liver; 
by which the blood is brought a great way about, paſſing 

ough the inteſtines, ſtomach, ſpleen, and pancreas, ere it 
arrives at the liver: thus its velocity is exceedingly diminiſhed, 
and the particles that are to form the Bil- have a ſufficient time 


to attract one another, and unite, before they come to their 
ſecerning veſſels. But, as if this diminution of velocity were 


not ſufficient for the purpoſe, nature has gone farther ; having 
made the cavities of all the arteries increaſe as they divide: 
thus the ſum of the branches, ariſing from the aorta, is to the 
_ - aorta itſelf, as 102740 to 100000. And yet, as if that pro- 
portion were too little for the preſent purpoſe, nature has here 
taken a further ſtep, and increaſed the branches ſpringing from 

. the meſenteric artery in a greater ratio. Thus, in a bod 
"which he examined, he found the ſum of the branches more 
- than double that of the trunk ; and therefore the velocity of 


the blood, in the former, mult be leſs than half that of the 


latter. He further ſhews, from a juſt calculation, that the time 


, the blood now takes, in its paſſage from theaorta to the liver, 
is at leaſt twenty-ſix minutes : ering, had an artery gone di- 
realy from the aorta to the liver, it would have paſſed in little 
more than half a ſecond; vis, 2437 times in the ſpace it now 

takes up in its paſſage. Whence it appears, that the blood 
it gone directly from 


a man, - he at the rate cf about two 
an hour; though, in a human body, there is reaſon} 


Bile is à part found in all animals; even pig | bee. | 
ich have no gall-bladder, yet have Bile: their liver being 


great an evacuation'of the Bile, either upwards or down-| 
wards, robs the chylefaction of its mam inſtrument: hence] 
it prevents digeſtion, e e ee ee 
* 

ings, Ge. If the Bilz, when prepared, be prevented its diſ. 


end of ſo conſiderable a viſcus as the liver. Dr. 


| 


2 
\ 


: 
. 

n 
* 

1 


by 
2 
* 


of the' ſecretory glandules of the ter Ert. 


e that enters the ſubſtance of the liver in 


nd b f the bilary veſ-| 
- fels, they conftitute a new humour, diſtin& from the blood, | 


the blood to the liver, conſidering the velocity of 


| 
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retard the blood's velocity 


BILGE.. See the article BILDOE. 
BILINGUIS, in law, a. denomination given the jury which 


BILIOUS complexion. See Courlkxiox, TZMurERAUExr, 


BIL rous colic. See the article Col e. | 
BILL, in huſbandry, denotes an edge- tool, of the ax-kind, fit 
in this caſe, it ſometimes taſtes like a very ſharp vinegar ;| 


BiLL, in law, denotes a ſecurity for money under the hand ani 


| of a ſum of money in one place, to ſome perſon aſſigned by the 
erence in the configuration, 1 that the pores 


4 


_  - which they ſuppoſe to reſide in the liver, by means whereof the| 


© , preſenter, or the perſon for whom it is drawn, and the acc* 


: 


: 


BIL 


Evid motion, was . to have the bilious particles in, 
"readineſs to be ſeparated.” He adds, that did the humour, as 
in the-glands the ſame as they are found after ſecretion, nun 
would not, on this occalion, have been at fo much expence. 
city: beſides, that the Bile has ande 
advantage from the uſe of the porta: for, by running thry, , 
ſo many parts ere it reach the liver, it leaves behind it mog q 
ts ympha by which means the particles being brough ont 
each other, are, by their mutual attraction, ſooner united. 2 


paſſes in any caſe betwixt an Engliſhman and an alien 
whereof one moiety is to be natives, and the other, foreign 
ers, if required, © e | 


CHOLERIC, Cc. 


"ta a handle, and uſed to lop trees, Cc. When ſhort, it ; 
called an hand- bill; when long, an hedge-b:1l. 


ſometimes ſeal of the debtor, without any condition, or fy. 
feiture, in caſe of non · perſormance. In which it is diſtin. 
guiſhed from a bond or obligation. oo. 
BILL alſo denotes a declaration in writing, expreſſing a wrong, 
or grievance, which the complainant hath ſuffered by the pa 
: complained of; or elſe ſome offence. committed by him again 
ſome law or ſtatute of the realm, | 
This Bill is commonly addreſſed to the lord chancellor, ehe. 
. cially for unconſcionable wrongs done ſometimes to others hay- 
ing juriſdiction, according as the law they are grounded on 
| Bae contains the fact complained of, the damages ſu. 
h _— and the petition of proceſs againſt the defendant for fe- 
n.. ⅛ m ˙ Haig 
BILL, in parliament, denotes a paper containing propoſitions of 
fered to the houſes, to be paſſed by them, and then to be pre 
_ ſented to the king to paſs into an act, or law. See Para 
MENT. 1 N 7 


BILL of appeal. . 2 War ing 
BILL of exchange, a ſhort note, or writing, ordering the payment 


rawer, or remitter,in conſideration of the like value paid to hin 
in another place. See ExchAN GE, and REMITTANCE. 
The whole eſtate and effects of merchants often conſiſt i 


Bi Fe A. td bd, nd neon .' | 
A Bill of exchange is an inſtrument ſo noble and excellent 
chat though it want thoſe formalities required by the commun 
„law; as ſeal, delivery, and witneſſes; and ſo cannot be deemed 
2 ſpeciality 3 yet is it ſuperior to any bond or ſpeciality by the 
teſpect that is paid it, and the punctuality and preciſeneſs a 
the payment. e 
I here is ſome diſpute about the nature and ſanction of a Bil 
of exchange: ſome take it to be a contract of permutation, a 
exchange; but the more general opinion is, that it is a mer 
contract of buying and ſelling; that the money given the pe- 
ſon who draws the Bill is the price of ſale; and that paid a 
the appointed place, the thing bought and; ſold. _ 
Bills of exchange were unknown in the antient Roman com. 
merce, as well as juriſprudence, According to the common 
opinion, they are the invention of the Jews; who, being b. 
niſhed France, for ſome enormous crimes charged on then, 
retired into Lombardy, about the twelfth century, and foyrd 
means to withdraw their effects, which they had lodged in the 
hands of friends, by ſecret letters and Bills conceived in ſhot 
bea terms, like the modern Bills of exchange 3 and * 
y the aſſiſtance of merchants and travellers.— The faction 
the Gibellins, being expelled Italy by the Guelphs, retired t0 
© Amſterdam, and uſed the ſame means, for the recover 
their effects in Italy, as the Jews had done; hence the, Du 
 * merchants took & hint of negotiating Bills of exchang! 
and ſoon ſpread the practice throughout all Europe —Iit 
_ fame Gibellins are ſaid to be the inventors of the rechangt, ® 


account of damages and intereſts,” when Bills of echt, 
which they called polizza di cambio,. are not paid, but le 
turned on proteſt. See Re-ExcHAnNGR. „ 
\ That which conſtitutes the form and eſſence of a Bill f 7 
change is, the ceſſion, or transferring of a ſum of money 
by the drawer, to him, on whoſe account it is drawn, to be ſe⸗ 
ceived. of his correſpondent in another place; which on 
or transfer, is made, in the mercantile terms, for walut ! 
ceived, i, e. for a like ſum given by the perſon for whole 
the Bill is drawn, to the drawer, in money, merchandise: 
e eee eee 
There are therefore three things neceſſary to n 4 
of exchange : Il, That it be drawn in one city an u de 
| 24ly, That there be three perſons concerned; the 2 
or he on whom it is drawn. See ACCEPT OR, ah, In 
make mention, that the value which the drawer has recen 
zs either in Bills of exchange,.in money, merchandize, 1 fl 
effects, which are io be expreſſed z otherwiſe it 15 no 
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| ill of exchange is expreſſed to be value in myſelf, 
| Wha s BUY the drawer has received the ſum z but the 
E xc for whom it is drawn, ſtands debtor to him for it. — 
hen a Bill of exchange bears, Fd which ſum I promiſe to fur- 

niſh bills of exchange to ſuch a place, the perſon for whom the 


og of exchange may be divided into inland and outland, — 
Outland or foreigh Bills are thoſe made for money taken up 
in ſome other country, and to be paid in England; or vic q 
verſa, — Inland Bills are thoſe made for money taken up in one| 

aft of the kingdom, and to be repaid in another. — By the 


ith the former. e ee 
1 BrLL, See the article Nor. 
To prote a BitL, See the article PROTEST, es 
| Tek are printed inſtruments, whereby . private perſons 
become intitled to a part in the bank-ſtock. See BA NE. 
BILL of parcels, an account of the particular ſorts and prices of 
goods bought, given by the ſeller to the buyer. 1 
BILL of lading, an inſtrument ſigned by the maſter of a ſhip, 
acknowleging the receipt of a merchant's goods, and obliging 
himſelf to deliver them, at the place to which they are con- 
ſigned, in good condition. 


keeps; the ſecend is ſent to the factor to whom the goods are 
conſigned; and the third is kept by the maſter of the ſnip. | 
Bit of ſale is when a perſon, wanting a ſum of money, de- 
livers goods as a ſecurity to the lender, to whom he gives 
this Bill, impowering him to ſell the ſaid | goods, in caſe; 
the ſum borrowed is not repaid, with intereſt, at the time 
appointed, x FTT 
BrIL of fore, a kind of licence granted at the cuſtom-houſ, 
to merchants, to carry ſuch ſtores and proviſions as are ne- 
ceſſary for their voyages, cuſtom-free.. 0 © 
BILL, of ſufferance, a licence granted at the cu ſtom-houſe to 
a merchant, to ſuffer him to trade from one Engliſh port to 
another, without paying cuſtom... . 7 


BILL of entry, an account of goods entered at the cuſtom-houſe, 
both inward and outward'; wherein is expreſſed, the mer- 


mt chant importing or exporting the quantity of goods, and 
the the ſorts, and from whence. imported, or to what place 
um exported. 2 HD 3 
| BiLLs of mortaiity..' See the article MORTALITY. 
Ln BILLA VERA, the Bill is true. The grand jury indorſing a 
Bill whereby any crime puniſhable in that court is preſented 

ent, to them, with the words billa vera, ſignify thereby, that the 
mon 
* and worthy of further conſideration; whereupon the party 6 
2 preſented is ſaid to ſtand indicted of the crime, and bound to 

af 
. nent, ok i ro ILY 
\ Bil If the crime touch his life, it is yet referred. to another in- 
Jn, ot queſt, called the inque/t of life and death, by whom if he 
mere be found guilty, he ſtands convicted of the crime, and is 
e per condemned by the judge. „ 
aid at BILLET, in heraldry, a bearing, in form of a long ſquare. 


See Tab. Herald. fig. 9. . 1 | | 
 Billets are ſaid to be couched, or inverted, when their longeſt] 
fide is pat to the top of the ſhield, and the ſhorteſt per-| 
pendicular. VCC | : | 
They are ſuppoſed to repreſent pieces of cloth of gold or ſil- 
ver, longer than broad, placed at a diſtance by way of orna-| 


l 


ter ſealed uß. | | . 

A coat is ſaid to be Billeted, when it is charged with Billets : 
thus, he bears argent-billette a croſs engrailed gules by the 

name of Heath.—Bloom ſays, the number of the Billets. muſt 

be expreſſed when they are not above ten. Be 

BILLIARDS «, an ingenious kind of game played on an ob- 
long table, covered with green'cloth, and placed exactly level, 

with little wory or wooden balls, which are driven by crooked 


made uſe of; and that from the Latin #i/a, a ball. 
of gold or ſilver, in whoſe mixture copper predominates. 
The word is French, formed, according to Menage, from 
the Latin 52a, or bullo, Bullion. We do not find it is 
naturalized among us; but the neceſſity we are frequently 


being explained. 2 1 
According to M. Boutteroue, Billon of gold is any gold be- 
pech ſtandard, or twenty-one carats ; and billon of filver; all 
| "W ten peny-weights. But, according to others, and 
dard a the reſt M. Boizard, gold and filver beneath the ſtan- 


aſe gold and'filver, and all under thoſe 
5 Billon of ſilver, in regard co ; 


is the prevailing metal. 
AL, in'mathematics,— 


* \ 


o 


| ſtat. 9.& 10 Gul. III. theſe latter are made equally binding 


F ſuch Bills there are uſually three: the firſt the merchant | 


ment, on cloaths, and afterwards tranſlated to their coat- | 
armour ;—though Guillim takes the Billet to repreſent a let- 


ticks, made on purpoſe, into hazards, or holes, on the| 
edge and corners, according to certain laws, or conditions of 


The word comes from the French billard, of bills, the ball] 


10, in coinage, a kind of baſe metal, either 


under of ufing 'it in the courſe of this work, required its| 


0, as far as twelve carats, and fix peny-weights, are pro- 
perly ba | Billon of gold, 


hen two medial lines, as | 


AB and'BC, commenſurable only in 
power, and containing arational rectangle, e 
are compounded; the whole A C ſhall be a— 4 — | 


irrational, and is called a firſt Bimedial line. 
Eucl. J. 10. prop. 38. f 


Bill is drawn may compel him to give the Bills, or to retutn|BINARY number, that compoſed of two units. See Nouörn. 
| | BINARY arithmetic, a method of computation, firſt propoſed 


by M. Leibnitz *; wherein, in lieu of the ten figures in the 

common arithmetic, and the progreſſion from 10 to 10, he 
has only two figures, and uſes the fimple progreſſion from two 
to two. | "© 


Joſ. Pelican of Prague has more largely explained the prin- 
ciples and practice of the binary arithmetic, in a book en- 
tituled, Arithmetieus perfectus, qui tria numerare neſcit. 15 12. 

All his characters uſed in this arithmetic are o and 1: and 
the cypher, here, multiplies every thing by 2, as in the 
common arithmetic by 10.— Thus, 1 is one; 10, two; 11; 
three; 100, four; 101, five; 110, ſix; 111, ſeven; 1000, 
eight; 1001, nine; 1010, ten, Sc. which is built on the 
ſame principles with the common arithmetic. | 

Hence immediately appears the reaſon of a celebrated pro- 
perty of the duplicate geometrical proportion in whole num- 
bers; vix. that one number of each degree being had, we may 
thence compoſe all the other whole numbers above the dou- 
ble of the higheſt degree. It being here, v. gr. as if one 
ſhould ſay, 111 is the ſum of 4, 2, and 1, which 
property may ſerve eſſayers to weigh all kinds of 
maſſes with a little weight; and may be uſed in 100 4 
coins, to give ſeveral values with ſmall pieces. | 19, 2 

This method of expreſſing numbers once efta- | 2] 1 

bliſhed, all the operations will be eaſy : in multi-. 

plication particularly, there will be no need for : 2 7] 

table, or getting any thing by heart. 

The author, however, does not recommend this method for 
common uſe, becauſe of the great number of figures required 
to expreſs a number; adding, that if the common progreſ- 
ſion were from 12 to 12, or from 16 to 16, it would be ſtill 
more expeditious: but its uſe is in diſcovering the properties 
of numbers, in conſtructing tables, & c. > 

What makes the Binary arithmetic the more remarkable is, 

that it appears to have been the ſame with that uſed 4000 

years ago among the Chineſe, and left in ænigma by Fohi, - 
the founder of their empire, as well as of their ſciences. 

M. Lagni has propoſed a new ſyſtem of logarithms, on the 
foot of the Binary arithmetic z which he finds ſhorter, more 

eafy and natural, than the common ones. : E: 


preſenter has furniſhed his preſentment with probable evidence, BINARY meaſure, in muſic, is that which is beaten equ 


: 
_ or where the time of riſing is equal to that of ling 9e 
Tur, and MEASURE. | 3 


make anſwer thereto, either by confefling or traverſing the BINDER“, pre/s. See the article Patss. | - 


BINDING Socks. See the article Book-nINDiING.  _ 
BINOCULAR teleſcope, that? to which both the eyes may be 
applied, and conſequently the ſame object be obſerved at the 
ſame time by both.  — | es ed” nay» 
It conſiſts of two tubes, with two ſets of glaſſes of the ſame 
power, and adjuſted to the ſame axis; and has been pre- 


ſingle, or monocular glaſs. 


BI OMIN AL, or BIxOMIAL, in e a root con- 


ſiſting of two parts, or members, connected by the ſign +, 
or —, | „ 3 | 

Thus ae and $—3 are Binomials, conſiſting of the ſums 
and difference of thoſe quantities. Paget 


If a root have three parts, as a LH Tc, it is · called a tri- 
nomial; if more, a multinomial. See TRINOMIAL, Roor, 
r . . | 


life, of one, or more perſons. Such were Plutarch, Corn. 
Nepos, Cc. | | WT oo be 


z 


F feribo, I deſcribe. | 
BIQUADRATE, or BiqvaDRATIC, is the next power 
- RooT, QUADRATO0QUADRATUM, O&c. | 1 
BIQUINTILE, an aſpe& of the planets, when they are 144 
degrees diſtant from each other. See Asp ECTr. 
BIRD, a two-footed animal, covered with feathers, a ndfur- 
niſhed with wings, whereby it can ſuſtain itſelf in the air, 
and fly from place to place. '- | „ 
Birds are uſually divided into terręſtrial and aguatic. dt 
Terreſtrial Bin ps are ſubdivided into thoſe which have crooked 
Beats and talons 3 and thoſe whoſe beaks and claws are 
!!!!!! . OR OE 85 
Ot birds with crooked beaks and talons, ſome are carnivo- 
rous, called by the general name of parrots. * . 
Of Bird of prey, ſome prey in the day- time, and are called 


Diurnal birds of prey are either of a greater or à leſſer fize.— 
The greater are either of a more-bold and generous nature, as 


vulture. . 


. 


— 


tended to repreſent objects much larger and clearer, than a 


BIOGRAPH ER, an author who writes the hiſtory, or 
. * The word is formed from che Greek g. life z and fag, 5 


above the cube, or the ſquare of a cube root. SeePoweR, 


| Tous and rapacious, called hirdt of prey ; others are frugivo- - 
diurnal ; others in the night, and are called nacturnal birds. 


: the eagle- kind, or of a more cowardly and liuggiſh, as the 5 
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Of theſe, ſome few have very long legs, as 


 _ {aller 3 and theſe latter into 


"a Y 5 , Fa N 
3 N 1 » N 
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The leffer diurnal Birds of prey 
+2, docible, or of a cowardly, fluggiſh, and untr ble nature. 


Ide generous and dacible are the hawk. kind, which are 
. wont to be reclaimed and manned for fowling. "Theſe by] 
| the falconers are diſtinguiſhed into long-winged, as the fal - 


. er, ſacre, gerfalcon, keſtril, c. whoſe wings reach 
| 7 28 far as the end of their train; and Port-winged, as 
e goſs hawk and 


. „ ſhort of the end of their * ; . 3 
_. The cowardly and fuggiſh are neglected by our falconers 
and ſo live MY theſe allo there is a greater ſort, as 
the buzzard-kind ; to which may be added, the ringtail and 
Kite z and a leer, as the butcher-kind, or ſhrike, about the 
- bigneſs of a blackbird. | | 


Of Birds of prey with crooked beaks and talons, others are 
.  nofturnal, as the owl-kind, which prey by night: and theſe 
are either horned or eared, as the eagle-howl, horn owl, &c. 


or without horns or ears, as the brown owl, white owl, grey 
ow],-howlet, fern-owl or goat-ſucker, Oe. 


© Frugivorous land-birds, with crooked beaks and talons, are 


diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts, according to their bigneſs ; the 


- greateſt ſize being called maccaws, and cockatoons; the 
middle-fized, and moſt common, parrots, and poppinjays ; |- 
and the leafffort, parrakeets : theſe all make uſe of their beak 


nn climbing, and move the 4 0 jaw. 
Land-birds, which have 


and the dodo. 


The middle-ſized are divided into ſuch 28 have either large 


and long, or ſmaller and porter bills. 


Of thole with large, thick; ſtrong, and long bills, ſome feed | 
promiſcuouſly on fleſh, inſects, and fruits, as the-crow-kind, 
which are wholly black; and the pye kind, which are party- 
coloured, as the magpye, jay, &c. others feed on fiſh only, 
zs the king's-fiſher ; and others on inſects only, as the woud-| 


ker. | 


| For thoſe which have a ſmaller and ſhorter bill; their fleſh is 
either white, as the poultry kind ; or blackiſh, as the pigeon, 


and thruſh kind. 25 | 2 OR 
The koft-fized kind of Jand-birds, with ſtrait bills and 
. claws, are called ſmall. birds. Theſe are of two kinds; /oft- 

' beaked, which have flender, ſtrait, and pretty longiſh bills, 
moſt of them, and feed chiefly upon inſe 


ſeeds. ; 
Among Birds which have ſtra | 
lughby obſerves, that the caſſowary (as well as the pelican) 


is without a tongue; ſwallowing not only bits of iron, as tile 
oftriches, but alfo red-hot coals; yet, not digeſting the iron, 


but voiding it whole, as the oftrich alſo does. 


vatic Bin Ds, or toater-fotul, are diſtinguiſhed into ſuch as 
wall in the waters, and ſuch as ſwim in them. | 
| Aquatics which wall, are all cloven-footed, ard generally have 

long legs, and thoſe naked, or bare of feathers, a good way 
| the more conveniently wade 


above the knee, that they | 
in waters.—Of theſe authors reckon two kinds; a greater and 


a leſſer. To the greater belong the crane, jabiru, &c.—The 
leſſer are either piſcivorous, as the heron, ſpoon-bill, flork, 


Sc. or mudſuckers, and inſeivorous. + - 


Of inſectivorous water · fo wl, ſome have very Jong bills ; others| 
iddle-frzed ones, as the ſea-pye and red-ſhank ; others hort 


bills, as the lapwing and plover. {4 2 


Of thoſe with long bills, ſome have them crooked, as the ah 
lieu and wimbrel: and others ſtrait, as the woodcock and 


- ; 


 godwit. 15 
Note, thoſe 


and long bills above two inches and an half. 


Whole · footed, or web · footed, palmipedes. 


* avoſetta, and corrira; but the generality are ſhort-legged. ' 


Of the ſort-legged, whole-footed aguatics, ſome have but three 
uin, razor- bill, c. but gene- 
rally, they have four toes on each ſoot, and theſe either all 
ed 
ſo 


toes on each foot, as the 


connect 
© hican, 
looſe. 
Ibis 1 | 
_ . Thoſe with narrow bills have them either 


© the tip, or ſharp pointed and ſtraiter. 


Fo Of the former fort ſome are ſerrate, as/in the diver-kind ; and 5 
ſome not toothed, as in the | 


| puffin. 
Of thoſe with ſharp· pointed and ſtraiter 


{of Aird called douchers._ ©. _ 


"Thoſe with broad bills may 
_ Kkjnd, which are 


ducks. 
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apr fs; nerous and 


BIRD 


ſparrow- hawk, whoſe wings, when cloſed, 
g 1 


| ir, bills and claws more ſtrait, EIRT HI, the natural excluſion of a 
are diſtinguiſhed into three ſizes ; the greate/? kind are, ſuch 
as by reaſon of the bulk of their bodies, and ſmalneſs of their 
wings, cannot fly at all; ſuch are the oftrich, the caſſowary; | 

8 5 Rh | { navel; r. 


| and Hard- 
. beaked, which have thick and hard bills, and feed moſtly ” we | 


it beaks and claws, "Mr. Wil- 


are reckoried ſhort bills, which exceed not an 
inch and half ; middle · ſized bills, to two inches and an half; 


+3 atics, which fwvim_ in the water, ſome are f/ipedes, | 
OG: 8 as the moor- hen and coot, Oc. but oh are 


the lammant, the 


ether by intervening membranes, as in the pe- 
nd-gooſe, c. or more 5 wich che back-toe . 


wid Ge Gs CT” cf 
blunt or hooked at 


bills, ſome have long Y 
wings, as the gull-kind, and ſome ſhorter, as thoſe diving 


4 


8 


have their, feet diſpoſed like parrots and woodpeckers, yy, 
ve two toes forward, and two backward ; whereas hon 
| 565 have more than one back · toe, and ſome have be 
Brxps ef Paſſage. See MicraTion, Pass ACE, ty 
Iba e ſubſtance, prepared various wh | and 
from various materials, for the catching of birds, mice. 
D ns vr co ns, 
The Biralime, ordinarily uſed among us, is made from ho 
bark, boiled ten or twelve hours: when the green coat bei, 
ſeparated from the other, it is covered up a fortnight 15 
moiſt place, then | 15 
of the wood be Teft, and waſhed in a running ſtream til p 


. © motes appear, put up to ſerment four or five days, ſkim 


as =_ as any hon. 8 and laid up for uſe.— To up i, 
a third part of nut-oil, or any thin greaſe, is in 

with it over the fire. Oh En 5 1 z "TOW 
The Birdlime brought from Damaſcus is ſuppoſed to be my 


this does not endure either froſt or wet. That brought fon 
Spain is of an ill ſmeil; that of the Italians is made of the 


it bear the water, they add turpentine. —It 
of our viburnum, or way· faring ſhrub, makes Birdlime is goo 
as the beſt. Vid. Hong hr. Collect. Ne 426, 427. 

exfet ſcætus from th 


womb by the vagina. See Fok ros, DELivtkr,.t&., 


An Immature Bix Tx is called an abortion. See ABORTIOx. 


Praternatural Births are thoſe made by the way of the any, 


For the number of Births, fee MARRIAGE ; under whit 
the proportion of Births to marciages, of Birth; to burid 
and of male- births to females, are computed. ' 2 
BIRTH, or BkTHING, among ſeamen, denotes the due diſtane 
obſerved between ſhips lying at an anchor, or under ſail,—4 
-? convenient place a-board for a mefs to put their cheſſs, &. 

is alſo called a Hirth. And a proper place to moor a ſhipin 


is called by the ſame name. 


der- Br r ii. See the article Ar r FR- Birth, 
BISANT. See the article BESA nr. 


BISHOP®, a prelate, or perſon conſecrated for the ſpiritual g- 


- vernment and direction of a dioceſ. 


The word comes from the. Saxon bi/chep, and that from tie 
© Greek £7:0%0@G;, an overſeer, or inſpector; which was: 
title the Athenians gave to thoſe whom they ſent into the po- 
vinces ſubject to them, to ſee whether every thing were ken 
in order: and the Romans gave the ſame title to thoſe who 
were inſpectors and vifitors of the bread and proviſion. l. 
appears from a letter of Cicero, that he himſelf had a bilksp 
ric; being efi/cofus Ore & Campanie. 


A Biſp differs from an archbiſhop in this, that an archbiftvp 
with Biſhops conſecrate a Biſhop, as a Biſbop with prieſts orda 
a prieft ; that the archbiſhop viſits a province, as the B 
dioceſe; that the archbiſhop convocates a provincial ſynod, a 
the Bi/hop a dioceſan one; and that the archbiſhop has cane 
nical authority over all the Biſhops of his province, as the l. 
bop over the prieſts in his dioceſe. ce 
It is a long time that Biſbops have been difinguiſhed fron 
mere prieſts or preſbyters; but whether that diſtinction be 
divine or human right, whether it was ſettled in the apo 
lical age, or introduced ſince, is much controverted. On tit 
one fide ſtands the New Teſtament, wherein it is certain 
names Biſhop and prieſt are uſed indifferently: on the oth 
ſide is tradition, the fathers, and the apoſtolical conſlia- 
tions. - __- | 3 a ded 0 . 
Indeed there appear no footſleps of any inſtitution of Bi 
diſtinct from prieſts, in the Scriptures ; n:;ither do the oppo" 
thereof pretend to ſhew any mark ef any other form 
church- government therein: ſo that it may ſeem probad Gy 
the apoſtles did nut ſettle any thing of this kind at all ; but 


« 44 
+ 0 


either left the ſpiritual ceconomy in the hands of the preldy 
ters, or of thoſe together with the people. 85 
Accordingly, new occaſions requiring new meaſures, ” 
little time the functions of the prieſthood were divided, 3 
the prieſts diſtinguiſhed into degrees ; the political partof 
lizion being aſſigned principally to Biſhops, and the ern 
lical to the prieſts, c. Or rather, as ſome will have . 
functions of teaching and preaching were reſerved to tht 1 
op, and that of ordination ſuperadded; which was their pi 
| * a, and the mark of their ſovereignty in 
ioceſe. 8 | | | 


* 


fold; viz. what belongs to bis order, and what to his juriſdicn 
— To the epiſcopal order belong the ceremonies of dedicat 

confirmation, and ordination ;. to the epiſcopal juriſdici 
the ſtatute-law, belong the licenſing of phyſicians, chiturg; 
and. ſchool-maſters, the uniting ſmall pariſhes (thong 101 

laſt privilege is now peculiar to the Biſhop of Norwich _ 
ing the civil magiſtrate in the execution-of ſtatutes rea 


larger; and the duck· kind, which are 
ſea-ducks, or river, and plaſh-| 


Most water-fowls have a ſhort tail; and none of this kind 


” f 


and ſubſidies due from the clergy.  _' | 
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unded into a tough paſte, ſo that no fbi 


of ſebeſtens, their kernels being n found in it; U 


berries of miſſeto heated, mixed with oil, as before; to ab 
is ſaid, the bak 


The function of a Biſhep, in England, may be conſidered aste 


e 
By the common law, the Biſbop is to certify the judge 
ing legitimate and illegitimate births and marriages; yy 
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8 bate of wills, and 
benefices, 


ceſe once in three Years. To the b:/bop alſo belong ſuſpen- 


| Gghity is acknowleged ; and they may, quatenus biſhops, 
 - ordain, &c.. | fo 


but ere ſentence of death, &c. they withdraw, and vote by 


By law, the crime of epiſcopicide, which a clergyman com- 
mits by killing his /p, is equivalent to parricide; viz, it is 


be thinks of the incarnation; to which he anſwers in a third 
profeſſion of faith ; which is followed by a third benediction: 
alter which the conſecrator gives him the paſtoral ſtaff; then 


n the Romiſh church, the þi/bop elect, being preſented by the | 


p R with proper prayers, &c. the proceſs ends with Te 


In England,, the king being certified of the death of a b:/hop 
by the dean and chapter, and his leave requeſted to elect 
another, the-conge d'elire_is ſent to them, nominating the 
_ perſon he would have choſen. The election is to be within | 


chapter, in caſe of refuſing the perſon named by the king, in- 
Lurs a premunire.—After election, and its being accepted of | 
by the b;/bop, the king grants a mandate under the great | 


| fuch as have any objections to the bi/bop elect, a declaration | 


with a treat. Then fol 


Tur liebs of England are all barons and peers. Barons in 


| the b1/bop, not in the king's name, as is done in the king's 
- courts. — The ſecond, That, like the king, they can depute 
their authority to another, as their ſuffragan, chancellor, com- 

, miſſary * & + 4 


1 the eccleſiaſtical law, be is to take care of the pro- 
that and the ting adminiſtrations ; to collate to” 
inſtitutions; on the N 25 other 

mmand induction, order the collecting and pre- 
gh 4s profits of vacant benefices for the uſe of the ſuc- 
ceſſors, defend the liberties of the church, and viſit his dio- 


ſion, deprivation, depoſition, degradation, and eXCOmmu- 


fold manner; viz. feudal, in regard of lands and ba- 
3 annexed to their biſhopricks ; and by writ, as being 
ſummoned by writ to parliament. — They have the prece-+ 


- 1 


dence of all other barons, and ſit in the upper houſe, both as 
© barons, and as biſhops. Td ea ants. } 
Biſhops have two [ſpecial privileges next to regal: the firſt, 

that in their courts they ſit, and paſs ſentence, of themſelves, 


and by their own authority: the b;/bops courts being not like 
other courts; but writs. are ſent out in their own name, te/te 


They have alſo this advantage over lay-lords, that, in whatever 
Chriſtian country they come, their epiſcopal degree and 


They have their vote in the tyral and arraignment of a peer; 


roxy.— They have ſeyeral immunities, as from arreſts, out- 


lawries, diſtreſs, &c. liberty to hunt in the king's foreſts, &c. | 
to have certain tuns of wine duty-free, &c. Their perſons | 
may not be ſeized, as lay-peers may, upon contempt, but 
their temporalties alone. They may qualify as many chap- 


8 


lains as a duke; viz. ſix. 


-treaſon. 


The form ot conſecrating a bi/bop is different in different | 
churches. —In- the Greek church, the b:/hop elect being by 
the affiſtant bops preſented for conſecration, and the in- 


ſtrument of election put in his hand; after ſeveral prayers 
(the firſt called diaconicum) the 41/bop elect demanding conſe- 


cration, makes profeſſion of his faith: after which he receives | 
u benediction. He is then interrogated as to the belief of the 
profeſſion of faith, 


Trinity; to which he anſwers by 8 008 
and receives a ſecond benediction. y, he is aſked what 


he is led up to the altar ;\ where, after certain prayers, and 
three croſſes on his head, he receives the pallium, if he be 


an archbiſhop, or patriarch ;. he then receives the kiſs of | 


peace, of his conſecrator, and two aſſiſtants; and, ſitting 


down, reads, prays, and gives the communion to his conſe- 


crator and others. 


elder affiftant to the conſecrator, takes the oath : he is then | 
examined as to his faith; and, after ſeveral prayers, the New | 
_ Teſtament is drawn open gver_ his head, and he receives the 
chriſm or unction on his head. The. paſtoral ſtaff, ring, | 
and goſpel, are then given him; and, after communion, 


the mitre is put on his head : each ceremony being accom- 


twenty days after the receipt of the conge d'elire; and the 


ſeal for confirmation; which the archbiſhop conſigns to his 
Vicar-general ; conſiſting moſtly. in a ſolemn citation of 


of their contumacy in not appearing, and an adminiſtration 


of the oaths of ſupremacy. and canonical obedience. Sentence | 
read by the Vicar genes the confirmation concludes | 
1 ows the conſecration, by the arch- | 
biſhop, and two affiſtant biſhops : the ceremony of which is | 
much the ſame as in the Romiſh church, fave that, having | 
put on the epiſcopal robes, the archbiſhop and b:/hops lay 


their bands on the new. prelate's head, and conſecrate him 


with a certain form of words. —Alter communion they go to 


2 banquet, 


The proceſs of the 55 of a biſhop to RES biſhoprick : 


= differs in this, that there is no conſecration, 


1 Denmark there are ſix ſuperintendants, who take it very | 
Kindly to be called biſbops, and my lords. They have no ES | 


poralties 3 keep no eccleſiaſtical | courts ; have no cathedrals, 
a prebends, &c, but are only frimi inter pares, having the 


Tan above the inferior clergy bf the province, and the in- 
a rinto their doctrine and manners. | | 
OL, | 


| B I 8 f 
$ ” 


The revenue of the ſuperintehdant 51 of Copenhagen is 
about 2000 rixdollars, yearly ; and 785 reſt, 1 . 
dollars, They are allowed two or three pariſhes each. Their 
habit is common with that of the other miniſters. Account 
of Denmark, p. 161. | 5 
In Sweden are an archbiſhop, and ten biſhops, with ſeven or 
eight ſuperintendants under them. —The archbiſhoprick of 

- Upſal is worth but 400 J. per annum, and the reſt in pro- 
Portion. — They have alſo ecfleſiaſtical courts, &c, Robinſ. 
Acc. of Swed. c. 5. 3 | 

Regionary BtsRops, See the article Rxcronany. 

BiSHOP's-Court, an eccleſiaſtical court held in the cathedral of 

each dioceſe ; the judge whereof is the bi/bop's chancellor, an- 
tiently called ecclefiaſticus, and ecelgſiæ rauſidicus, g. d. the 
church-lawyer ; who judges by the civil and canon law ; 
and, if the dioceſe be large, has his commiſſaries in remote 
parts, who hold what they call con/ifory courts, for matters 
limited to them by their commiſſion. 

BISHOPRICK, the juriſdiction of a biſhop : or the diſtrict 
within which it is compriſed ; called alſo dicceſe. 

There are 24 bi/bopricks, and two archbiſhopricks, in England 
and Wales.—To the old ones, ſubſiſting before the times of 
the reformation, Henry VIII. by letters patent added five 
more biſhopricks ; viz. thoſe of Cheſter, Gloceſter, Peterbo- 
rough, Briſtol, and Oxford, Stat. 34 & 35 H. VIII. c. 17. 

BISKET *, or BrsQuET, uſually denotes a delicate kind of 

© bread, prepared by the confectioners, of fine flour, eggs, 

ſugar, and roſe or orange- water; or of flour, eggs, and 
ſugar, with aniſeeds and citron-peel; baked again and again 


in the oven in tin or paper molds. | | 
* The word comes from the Latin bis, twice; and the French 

: cuit, codt us, q. d. twice baked. 3 

We find divers Ba of ſuch biſtets; as, ſeed-biſtet, fruit- 

_  long-bjFet, round-biſket, Naples-bi/ket, ſpunge- biſtet, 


Sea-BISKET is a fort of bread much dried, by paſſing the oven 
twice, to make it keep for the ſervice of the ſea. For long 
voyages they bake it four times, and prepare it ſix months 
before the embarkation. It will hold good a whole year. 

BISMUTH, a mineral body, of the ſemimetallic kind; b 
many ſuppoſed to be compoſed of the firſt matter of tin, ani 

yet imperfect. It is found uſually in tin mines, ſometimes 
alſo in ſilver- mine. 2 „ 

Its ſubſtance is hard, ponderous, and brittle, of a large in, 

Goth, white, and ſhining. —It is alſo called fin- glaſß; be- 

cauſe, when broken, it ſhews a vaſt number of little poliſhed 

laminz like glaſs: it is alſo called marcaſite, by way of ex- 

+ cellence, becauſe ſurpaſſing all other marcaſites or ſemimetals 
in. whiteneſs and 1 . | dd, 

Biſmuth contains an arſenical ſalt, very dangerous to take in- 
wardly. Its precipitate makes a very white magiſtery, which 
is mixed with waters and pomatums to make a fucus to beau- 

tify the complexion.” There are alſo flowers prepared from 
it, which take away ſpots in the face, See the proceſs in 


5g alſo an artificial biſmuth, which is that ordinarily 
found in the ſhops, made by reducing tin into thin laminz, 
or plates, and cementing them by a niixture of white tartar, 
_ Halt-petre, and arſenick, ſtratified in a crucible over a naked 
| tire, The ſame is alſo by ſome made of a mineral called 
zink, uſing lead inſtead of tin, and a little ealamine. See 
Supplement, article BizuuTy. _ e TI 
 BISQUET. See the article BIisK Er. TY Was 
BISSECTION, in geometry, the diviſion of any 2 * 
into two equal parts, otherwiſe called bipartition. See Di- 
00 1 i - / RN | | 3 
BISSEXTILE, or leap-year, in chronology, a year conſiſting 
of 396 days, happening once each four years, by reaſon of the 
addition of a day in the month of February, to recover the 
ſix hours which the ſun ſpends in his courſe each year, be- 
yond the 366 days, ordinarily allowed for it. See YEAR. . 
: T he day thus added, is alſo called yt Cæſar having 
appointed it' to be the day before the 24th of February, 
which among the Romans was the ſixth of the calends of 
Thus the ſixth of the calends of March was this year reckoned 
twice over; whence the intercalary day, and the year when . 
it happens, were both called by the name b1ſſextile.— By the 
- ſtatute de anno biſſextile, 21 H. III. to prevent miſunder- 
be:accounthd 88.006 MP. © ond i ods 
The aſtronomers concerned in reforming the calendar, 
order of pope Gregory III. obſerving, that the bi ſentile in four 
years added 40 minutes more than the ſun ſpent in returnin 
to the ſame point of the zodiac ; and computing that the 
ſupernumerary minutes in 133 years, would form a day; to 
prevent any changes being thus inſenſibly introduced in the 
| ſeaſons, it was appointed, that, in the courſe of 400 years, 
there ſhould be three biſſextiles retrenched : accordingly, in 
the year 1700. there was no b1ſſextile, for that reaſon. 
BIS TER, or BisTRE, among painters and deſigners, a co- 
lour made of chimney-ſoot boiled, and afterwards diluted 
with water ſerving to waſh their deſigns. See Wasn- 
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_ »,, lands ſtrait in the handle like a common knife, —the crooked 
© Bifoury is ſhaped like a half-moon, the keen edge being on 


EIL, or Birr, an elſential part of a bridle; its form and} 
uůſe well known | 


: berg, uſed were a hore has a good mouth but large tongue 
8 


forwards like a lancet for opening abſceſſes, and is ſome- 


the boſſes, the bolſters and rabbets, the water- chains, the ſide- 


to ſweetneſß, ſuppoſed by ſome to refult from this, that all the 


 . breakuular kin. 


” Yaltead of this, fome.uſe the hatches of 4 pen, with a little 
Indian ink, others red chalk, others black lead, c. 

FISTOURY, a kind of furgeon's Cutting inſtrument, of the 
* Enife-kind ; much uſed in making 
- three kinds t the blade of the hi turns backwards and 


times uſed inſtead of it.— Ihe trait biſtoury does not turn, but 


the inſide. Dionis ap. Bibl. Anat. t. 1. p. 427. 


; 1 parts and kinds yarious: 
_ Sit. 2. The cannon-mouth, jointed in the middle; pfeferred 
by Solleyſel to all others. 3. The cannon with a faſt mouth 


© ſpace for the tongue 3 fit for horſes too ſenſible or tickliſh, 


and liable to be continually bearing on the hand. 4. The | 


cannon-mouth, with the liberty in form of a pigeon's neck; 
proper where à horſe has 'too large a tongue. 5. The 
Cannon with a port, mouth, and an upſet, or mounting li- 


i ſcatch-mouth, with an upſet; ruder, but more 

ſecure than a cannon-mouth. 7. The cannon-mouth with 
2 liberty, after M. Pignatel's manner; proper for à horſe 
with a large tongue and round bars. 8. The maſticudour, 


| of lavering Kt. 9. The cat's foot bit, 20, The 'daſlonet]| 


bit, &c. - 4 % ; | 5 *. a 1 4 ; 2» 3%. 25 

parts of a ſnaffle or curb-bit are the mouth- 
piece, the cheeks and eyes, guard of the cheek, head of the 
© cheeks, the port, the welts, the campanel or curb and hook, 


* 


- bolts, bolts and rings, kirbles of the bit or curb, trench, top- 
roll, flap, and jeive. F ER 
WEE of a n | 
ITE M a viper. See the article VIPER. 885 
BiTs of a tarantula. See the article TARANTUI AJ. 
BITTER Almonds. 11 Anon bd. 
4 Waters. See the made WATER X. 
e On ( Wing, 


a mad dog. . See the article HyDROPHOBIA. 


ITTER ine. 


BITTERNESS, a kind of favour or ſenſation, oppoſite | 


partickes of the bitter body are broken, blunted, and diminiſhed; 
© fo as none of them remain long and rigid: which is con- 
; firtned from this, that foods burnt, and their particles 
much comminuted and broken by the fire, become bit- 


BITUMEN, in a general ſenſe, a fatty, tenacious,. mineral 
juice, ve inflammable : or a folil or 6] 
x fire 'yields an oil, and is not ſoluble in water. 


* 
B 


| Naturaliſts diſtinguiſh three kinds of bitumens; hard, ſoft, | 


| _ liquid or oily ; each of which they ſubdivide into ſeveral 
Among the hard bitumens are ranked, yellow amber, amber- 
griſe, jet, aſphaltum, piſſaſphaltum, pit-coal, and ſulphurs. 
— The /oft are, maltha, bitumen of Colao, and of Surinam. 
—Laffly, the naphtha of Italy, and petroleum, are ranked 
„„ % TITS 
Of bitumen, ſome again are foſſil, others are found floating 
on the ſurface of certain lakes, and others 1 
_* "earth like fountains ; as at Pitchford in Shropſhire, c. 
Some bitumens are ſo hard, that they are uſed in forges, 
.__ inſtead of coals: others ſo glutinous, that 


that was which the famous walls of Babylon were built with: 


7 


ment, article BITUMEN. . 


BIVALVE, or BivaLvvuLas, a term uſed by the writers of 
natural hiſtory, for ſuch ſhell-hſh as have two ſhells, e. gr. | 


| les, muſcles, oyſters, Sc. which are ſaid to be of the 


A certain bivalve ſhell, being a large blood-red ſpondile in 


- Buco's cabinet, is faid by Dr. Liſter to. have been purchaſed | 
by the duke of Orleans for 900 livres, which is upwards of | 
-50 4, ſterling. The fame prince alſo offered a Pariſian 11000 


livres for 32 ſhells, and was refuſed. | 
BivALvE is alſo applied to the filiquz, or ſeed-pods, of fuch 
plants as open their whole length to diſcharge their ſeeds. 
Such are peas, beans, &c. which the tits fay, have 
_ bivalve or bivaluular filiquz. © n 


BIVENTER, in anatomy, a denomination given to the ſixth 


_ depreſs or open it: thus called, as having two bellies for its 

two extremities, and a tendon in the middle. See Tab. 

Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. n.2. © ome = 

© The biventer or diga/tricus has its origin from a ſciſſure be- 

_ tween the occipital bone and the maſtoidal apophyſis; whence 
paſſing its tendon through a hole in the ſtylo-hyoideus, and an 


annular ligament of the os hyoides, there ariſe ſome fibres, 


inciſions. — There are | 


The kinds of bits are, 1. The muſroll, ſnaffle, of watering | 


of a piece, only kneed in the middle, to form a liberty or 


. 


ſpring from the 
in Fi ſerve in-| 
ſtead of cement, or mortar, in buildings; of which kind 
The bitumen in moſt eſteem” is that of Judea. See Supple-| 


- muſcle. of the lower jaw; being the laſt of thoſe ſerving to 


, 


x # 
; 933 e 
| 0 
* * 1 
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ferior part of the lower jaw.— By this contrivance it is enable 


to draw the jaw downwards. 


BLACK, ſomething opake and porous, that imbibes 1 u 
light falling U . reflects none, and therefore edi 
colour. | POT ue rn FEY | 
There att various kinds of ${acts, which paſs in conimere 
vi. Herr black, painters black, german black, ivory Il & 
ſpaniſh black, lamp black, &ci May | | 
Dyers BLACK, is one of the five ſimple and mother cold 
uſed in dying; and given differently, according to th 
nu quality and value of the ftuſts to be dyed; % 
- DYING. — | 8 Oe 
For broad-cloths; fine ratines, ind Uruggetsz Qt. they uk 
waad and indigo; the goodneſs of the colour conſiitz in 
there not being above fix pounds of indigo to a ball df 
woad, when the latter begins to caſt its blue flower; and; in 
its not being heated for uſe above twice.—Thus blued, the 
ſtuff is boiled with alum; or tartar, then maddered; 
. laſtly, the black given with galls, copperas, and ſumac,—T, 
bind it, and prevent its ſmearing in uſe, the ſtuffs are to he 
well ſcoured in the fulling-mill, when white, and well waſhes 
afterwards. eee 195 31'S 
For ſtuffs of leſs value, it is ſufficient they be well blued with 
woad, and blacked with galls and copperas : but no ſtuff can 
de regularly dyed from white into act, without paſking 
through the intermediate blue. 
Vet there is a colour called coal black, or jeſuit's black, pre. 
pared of the ſame ingredients as the former, but without 
being firſt dyed blue. Here the drugs are diſſolved in water 
that had boiled four hours, and ſtood to cool till the hand 
would bear it; then the ſtuff dipped in it, and again taken 
out ſix or eight times. Some even prefer this biact to the 
other. This method of dying black is faid to have been in- 
vented by the Jeſuits, and to be ſtill practiſed in their houſes, 
where they retain numbers of dyers- 

By 23 El. c. 9. Nothing of the nature of cloth ſhall be mad. 
dered for a black, except it be firſt ded with woad only, 
or with woad and anele [blue ind.] unleſs the madder be put 

in with ſumac or galls ; on pain of forfeiting the value of 
the thing dyed. Provided it ſhall be lawful to dye any mar- 
ner of gall-black, and ſumac-black [plain black] wherein no 
* madder ſhall be uſed, FO 
 Earth-BLACK is a kind of coal found in the ground, which, 
well-pounded, is uſed by painters in freſco, 
There is alſo a kind of Bl Ack made of ſilver and lead, uſd 
to fill up the ſtrokes and cavities of things engraved. *- . 
German or Frankfort BLACK is made of the lees of wine burnt, 


ether with ivory or peach- ſtones burnt. - 

This black makes the principal ingredient in the rolling-prel- 

printers ink. See INK. It is ordinarily brought from Frank- 
fott, Mentz, or Straſbourg, either in lumps or powder. That 
made in France is leſs valued than that of Germany, by ra- 

ſon of the difference between the lees of wine uſed in the one 

and the other; though ſome prefer that made at Paris to that 
„ © YA CT hen Toh 
Tuory-BLACK is made of ivory burnt or charred, ordinarily be. 
| tween two crucibles well luted; which, being thus rendered 
perfectly Black, and in ſcales, is ground in water, and mad: 
into troches, or little cakes, pf. by the painters; as al 
by the jewellers to blacken the bottom or ground of the 
collets, whetein they ſet diamonds to give them their teint 


Lamp-BLAck, or Lam-BlAck, the ſooty fumes of rei 
prepared by melting and purifying the reſin in iron veſſek; 
then ſetting fire to it under a chimney, or other place mad 
for the purpofe lined a-top with ſheep-ſkins, or. this 
linen-cloth, to receive the vapour or ai on which is the 
_ in which manner they prepare vaſt quantities of it 
aris. | 7 
In England it is ordinarily prepared from the refinous and 
fatty parts of woods, burnt under a kind of tent, which re. 
ceives it; but the greateſt part is brought from Sweden 
Norway. a. WON . Sara 
It is uſed on various occaſions, particularly in the printersink; 
for which it is mixed with oils of turpentine and linſeed, al 
boiled together. See Ing. _ | 3 
It muſt be obſerved, that this black takes fire very readily, i 
when on fire, is very difficultly extinguiſhed : the beſt m 
of putting it out is with wet y, or ſtraw ; for wat 
alone will not do it. | „ 
Spaniſh BLAck, fo called, becauſe firſt- invented by te 
; Spaniards, and moſt of it bought from them, is no other 
than burnt cork uſed in various works, particularly 7% 
enn 


0 or foil. 


* 


COR * 


Which join its ſecond belly : hence, growing fleſhy, and re- 


turning upwards, it is inſerted into the middle of the in- 


3 


BLACK book of the Exchequer.)  (Excnequs 

BLACK eagle, „ 

BLACK hellebore. | | HzLtEBORE. 

BLack: lad. FPsee (LAB. | 

BLACK. money. 4 | Money. 

BLack erde. ll [| Onnts. 

BLACK far. 1 | } NT 2 
i 


then waſhed in water, and ground in mills for that purpoſe, - 


| body, as 


- which conſiſts in ſuch a texture of parts, as indifferently re- 
feds all the rays thrown upon it, of what colour ſoever they | 


. 


BLACKMAI 


and allied with others in thoſe parts, known to bs great rob- 
bers and 
BLACKNESS, 


reflected to conſtitute, this colour: but, if there be à little 
Jeſs than is requiſite to reffect the white, and very faint blue 


great number, eaſily overſpreading the groſs particles of 


Ul 


B LA 


1 1 4 a re FE EP 
L, a certain rate of money, corn, cattle, or | 


the inhabitants of towns in Weſtmor- 


b 
Nonhurnbedaiid, and Durham, to divers | 


ther matter, paid 
land, Cumberland, umberlanc urham, to 
nerſons inhabiting on or near the borders, bein g men of name, 
ſpoil-takers : in bare to be by ther freed and pro 
tected from any pillage.—Prohibited by 34 El. c. 12. 
* quality of a black body; or a colour ariſing 
from ſuch a texture and ſituation of the ſuperficial parts of the 
5 does, as it were, deaden, or rather abſorb, the light 
falling on it, without reflecting any, or very little, of it to 


me ullch ſenſe, Mackneſs ſtands direQly oppoſed to whiteneſs z 


55 Ilaac Newton, in his Optics, ſhews, that for the produc- | 
tion of black colours, the corpuſcles muſt be leſs than thoſe * 
which exhibit any other colours; becauſe, where the ſizes of 
the component particles are greater, there is too much light 


of the firſt order, they will Teftedt ſo little light, as to ap- 
bear intenſely black; and yet may, perhaps, reflect it yari- | 
ouſly to and fro within them fo long, till it happen to be ſifled | 
and loft; by which means they will appear black in all poſi-| 
tions of the eye, without any tratſparency, oa © _ | 
And from hence it appears, Why fire, and putrefaction, by 
dividing the particles of ſubſtances,” turn them black: Why 
{mall quantities of lack ſnbſtances impart their colours very 
freel 
implied ; the minute particles of theſe, by reaſon of their very 


* 


others. Hence alſo appears, why glaſs, ground very elabo- 
rately with fand, on a copper plate, till it be well poliſhed, 
makes the ſand, together with what by rubbing is worn off | 
from the 
black ſub , ſoo! 
fan's light, and burn (which effect may proceed partly from | 


the multitude of refractions in a little room, and partly from | 
—alſo, why 


the eaſy commotion of ſuch ö 


| very won rota N 
blacks are uſually a little inclined” towaads a bluiſh. colour: 


for, that they are fo, may be ſeen by illuminating white pa- 


per with light reflecting from black ſubſtances, where the pa- 
per will uſually appear of a bluiſh white; and the reaſon is, 
that black borders on the obſcure blue of the . firſt order of 
colours; and therefore reflects more rays of that colour than 
of any other. J 
BLACK ROD, Gentleman-uſber of the BL Ack Rod, is 
the chief gentleman- uſher to the king; called in the black 
book, Lator virge nigre, & hoſtiarius, and ; elſewhere, 


virgi-bajulus. | a | 
His duty is to bear the rod before the king at the feaſt of 
St. George at Windſor: he has alſo the keeping of the chapter- 
| houſe door, when a chapter of the order of the garter is ſit- 
lng ; and, in time of parliament, attends the houſe of peers. 
lis badge is a-black rod, with a lion in gold a-top. This 
rod has the authority of a mace; + en 
Blacks, Negroes: a nation of people, fo 
of their ſkin.—PFor the reaſon of their colour, 
merce of them. See NEGR®, 


and the com- 


LACKS, is alſo a name given to an aſſociation of diſorderly, 
and eee. herding chiefly about Waltham in 
Eſſex, who deſtroyed deer, robbed fiſh-ponds, ruined timber, 
&c—Many 
faces blacked. 


Ih 


| on for the future are made felony, by 9 Geo. c. 22. 
body, 


Ms Eh 12 | | 
PLADDER *, by way of eminence, is a large veſlel, which ſerves 
8a receptacle of the urine of animals, after its ſecretion from 
the blood in the kidneys. 1 2 urge 
This is ſometimes alſo called, by 
nary bladder, werſica urinaria. "Pb 
The bladder is ſituated in the pelvis of the abdomen; in men, 


in women, on the vagina uteri: 


immediately on the rectum ; 
its in quadrupeds reſembles a pear, 


War 3 but in human bodies the lower pa 


1-34 


un regularly ſeveral way 
Wrinkles for 4 1 


* 


matter, which 


| pallage, by the contraction of the ſe 
| whic 


Swimming, ir Air BADER. See the article Swin 
BLADE. See the article SHOULDER-BLADE, _ 
BLAIN, a diſtemper incident to beafts, conſiſting in a blad- 


BEANCHE arte. Sce the article Carre, © 
BLANCHING, the art or mariner of leaching, 


BLANC 


yz and intenſely, to other ſubſtances;.to which they are | 


2 and copper, become very black; — and why! 
ances do, ſooneſt of all others, become hot in the- 


called from the colour | 


of them were armed, and diſguiſed, with their | 
Hence, we ſay, the blqck act, the Waltham blacks, &c:—Such | 
DER, in anatomy, a thin expanded membranous | 
found in ſeveral parts of an animal, ſerving as a recep- | 


| tacle of ſome juice, or of ſome liquid excrement ; from | 
ence it takes various denominations, as urine-bladder, gall- 


way of diſtinAiion, the ri. 


kvel with the upper; and its orifice, or neck, placed ſide- ; | 


* 


1 T 


Around its neck there goes a ſmall muſcle, called ſphintter 
veſicer, vrhich contracts the orifice of the Bladder, to prevent 
the urine from dripping involuntarily, or till it thruſt open the 

2 cond coat of the bladder, 
is therefore called detruſor wing. 
The diſeaſes of the Bladder are the ſtorie, inflammations, 
ulcers, and palfies ; to which may be added, incontinence 
= urine, ſuppre! oh of urine, Cc. See STons, Urine, 


* 


| | MING, 
* 


der growing on the root of the tongue againſt the wind- pipe, 
which at both ſwelling, ſtops the breath. 1 F 5 
It comes by great chain, and heating of the ſtomach ; 
Whey, as ſome judge, it till grows, and increaſes by more 

eat. FIN Soap, | OST 

or whitening, 

See BLEACHING, and WHITENING, V 
HING of copper for fale, in imitation of ſilver; or mix- 

ing blanched copper with ſilver; or expoſing the ſame to 
ſale; or any malleable compoſition or mixture of metals or 
minerals heavier than ſilver, and which looks, and touches, 
_ and wears like gold, but is manifeſtly worſe than ſtandard, is 


© made felony, 8 & 9 W. II. Sc. 26. 

{ BLANCHING of war. See the article Wax. | 
Br. Ax oinag 
| befor 


LANEHING, in coinage, the operation of preparing the pieces 
79 5 Rtiking, to 2 them the requiſite luſtre and bright» 
The Manching, as now ptactiſed, is performed by nealing or 
heating the pieces in 4 kind of pan or ſhovel, with a wood- 
fire, in. manner of a reverberatory furnace, ſo as the flame paſſes 
dyer the ſhovel. The pieces being ſufficiently heated, and 
cooled again, are put ſucceſſively to boil in two copper pans, 
wherein are aqua fortis, common falt, and tartar of Mont- 
pellier ; when they, have been well-drained of this firſt water 
in a copper ſieve, they throw ſand and freſh water over 
them; and when dry, they are well rubbed. | 
The antient method of blanching was, by putting the pieces, 
after heating, in a large veſſel of common water, and ſome 
ounces of aqua fortis ; but in different proportions for gold 
and filver.—The method is now diſuſed, partly by reaſon of 
its expenſiveneſs, and partly becauſe it diminiſhes the weight 


— 


BLANCHE See the article WHITE-MONEY» 
BLANCHED money. See the article Money. 


|BLANKS in coining. See Colxix o. 


BLANK verſe. See VERSE, and REM. 
Point BLANK, © See the article PoinT Blank. 
_ KEF. See HykEs.. 6 , 4 * | 5 
ATTA “, Byzantia, in phyſiology and pharmacy, a te- 
ſtaceous body, being the operculum, or "id of a tixbinated 
| ſhell, whoſe fiſh yields a purple dye. 
This is otherwiſe called Bla ttium Byzantium, Ni Bu- 


- 


Carli. eee ed e 1 
The blatta differs from the lid of the butcinum, or purpura, 
in figure; the firſt being oblong, the latter round: but in the 
ſhops they are ordinarily confounded, and ſold for each other. 
The blatia Byzantia is alſo confounded by apothecaries with 
the unguis odoratus, from which it ought to be diſtinguiſhed as 
belonging to another kind of ſhell-fiſh, . | Babe 
have ſucceeded the 


4 


Dr. Liſter takes the blatta Byzantia to 

unguis odoratus, and to have been brought inte the ſhops: in 
its place. In Dioſcorides's time, the beſt was brought from 
the Red-Sea, viz. the paleſt and fatteſt; the blacker and 
leſs from Babylon, or the Perſian gulph: but, it ſeems, latter 
times took up with thoſe found about Conſtantinople ; whence 
the preſent ſhop- hlatta had its name. | a 
The name 

from the colour; as being of a dark hair-colour, as the common 


See Supplement, article Bi. T TA BYZANTIA. 
BLAZE, in the manage. See the article STAR.  _ , 
LAZING-Star. See the article COMET, r. 
BLAZON *®, or BLAzoxRx, in heraldry, the art of deci- 
phering the arms of noble houſes ; or of naming all the parts 
in their proper and particular terms. + | 
* Various ol are given of the word b/azon : the moſt 
x. aw” ar ng — — it from the German Haden, 
to blow a born; it being 


— 


themſelves at the liſts in the antient turnaments to blow a 
born, to notify their coming. After this the heralds ſound- 
cd their trumpets, and then 5/azoned the arms of thoſe who 

expatiating on 
| wie bore ; feng 


There is this difference between arms and blazon ; that the 
. firſt are the deviſe or figures borne on the coat, or ſhield 3 
'  blazon, the deſcription thereof in words 
Ihe rules of blazon are, 1%, To name the metal or colour 
of the field firſt: as, or, argent, or gules, &c. 29, To 
name the manner of the diviſion: of the eſcutcheon by line, 


the praiſes, and high exploits, of the perſons 


* 


„ 


| 


"ug 


preſented themſelyes ; deſeribing them aloud, and ſometimes | 


© whether downright or bendwiſe, and alſo the difference of 


blatta ſeems to have been given to this operculum | 
blatta piſtinaria, or bakehouſe-beetle, ſo frequent in London, is, 


the cuſtom of thoſe who preſented 


— 


_ 
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| 5 h whether he den iled 99. in che nent! fiſt blue; pings iro ugh a water wherein a litde q 
| 5 85 8 aA eee ned inge Meck 2" os the” held. | ſmalt, and apis hauf, have been ſeeped, — Li 
| Having thus expreſſed the field, the diviſion, and. the | the proper — 5 and luſtre is 1 with ftarch, p ale al 


xe, if chere be more parts of the field occupied, by the and gums, the quantity and q ity whereof may be ahi 


5 ts. the principal part of | according to occaſion, 
than OY 8 N. Ba Le jg 5) of | In fine weather, the whole proceſs of Blaching is complete 


$4 _ in a field, that in the chief part is to be named firſt, | in a month's time; in ill weather it takes up fix weeks 
65, To uſe tio ſterati * words ii Sl See 


more. | 
BtzACHER, See the article Warreran, 
BLEACHING of coarſe linens, They are taken from the 1 
and laid in wooden frames, full of cold water; where, hy 
means of wooden hammers, worked by a Water-mill, * 
are beat ſo, as inſenſibly to waſh and purge them df fe 
| filth; then ah on the ground, where the dew, which t 
4 receive for eight days, takes off more of their impurity, he! 
* put into 2 1 Kind of bead Arn or pans, with 31 hot lie over 
AP” them. Thus lixiviat are again purged in the 
Jour is falſe reh which admits of n exception, except | laid afreſh on the ground, and after eight days more, — 
in N. arms of Jeruſalem, which are, argent, a croſs po- through a ſecond lie, and all things repeated, till ſuch ting 
"four croſlets, or, —Add, that when lions ſtand as they have acyuired their juſt n of whitenek, 
| Perſons appointed by the truſtees n the hempen 


23 \&y are Called „anmbant; when | 
er Ward, 54 5 Re Th look mat the face, paſſa AS and flaxen manufaQures. in Scotland, may enter into any 
© Ju 8 . as ſa 2 bleach-yard, back-houſe,. Sec. and ſearch. all rooms, and 
© Tegardant, BL "Wikes and bears are. after the. man-| | the boil therein, and yiew the leer and refuſe and 

e ner of lions; griffons e ran 


ant and /ahant) are, chereof — to ſee whether there have been any lime, Pigedns 
© *rermed ſegreant ; lions, eb ) are alſo. 1 to þ ws , or ſoap-dregs, uſed in the Bleaching of linen cloth c 


| 

\ 

be langued and armed 3 ö or, 2 fo ed and contfary to the ue 13 C. C. 26. OY 16. | 
belle; cocks, dfmed,. crejſed, 2 | | roles that s, Wen Lime, or pigeons-dung, are not to be uſed in leaching w 
_. the tongues, bills, and claws of ſuch vo are found of |; 8 e of linen, 10 Af. 21. gy a 
"" different colours from the body.— When an animal proceeds For Buzacnn of hair. . See the article Ham. 8 
... from the bottom of he ordinary it is termed iſſuant when For BLEACHING of war. See the article Wax. 2 

; l 3 ſome ordinary, jefant ; and i if it proceed from the middle BLEEDING, phlebotamy, an operation in chirurgery ; bei A: 
of any ordinary, or common che 5 ant. the opening of a vein wich a a lancet, for the evacuation d bd 
G, or BLANCHING, 22 art 5 whitening linens - Corrupt or redundant blood k 

5 filks, and other matters. Some e extol 1e the ure, and mol efficy C 


Fn} Yi 0 While it is yet raw, it is put into a cious ſpecies of evacuants. Vet was it very rare among the Bir 
245 thin Jinen 1 thrown into 4 yer of boiling river wa-| antients, however frequent among the, leans .— Oftenky BLI 
ter, ern ſoap has been diſſolved, then boiled two or three | obſerves, that at Rome perſons. of quality are not allowei Bri 

D 'hours, and the e ſeveral times, taken out, to be let blood, even in e moſt dangerous diſeaſes, without BLI 
— wth in cold water, flightly wrung out, and leave from the pope. 3 41 
© "thrown into a veſſel of cold water, mixed with ſoap. rk a| The. hippopotamus is ſaid to have firſt taught men the uk od 

_ ” Hittls indigo: the indigo gives it the bluiſh caſt. alway: of Bleeding ; for that animal, being overcharged with | blood, TI 
- ferved in white filks, After taking it out of the ſeco 2 rubs herſelf againſt a pointed bulruth, and opens a vein; til * 
it is wrung out, and all the water and ſoap expreſſed, ſhook. | finding its plenitude vs ed, it welters in the mite 0 
dut to untwiſt and ſeparate the threads, and hung up in the ſtanch the blood again. HLEBOTOMY, per 
air, in a kind of ſtove made on p ſe, wherein, is burnt BLEMISH, a term in 4 uſed when the hounds; of oth 

* - ſulphur; the vapour whereof gives the laſt degree of whitenels | beagles, finding where. the has been, make a profit Aj! 
to the filk. ©: to Tithe - but return. A 
2 or 72 of woallin Auf. —— There are- three BLEMMY ES “, or Bars, BAEMTEE, among the a. Th 
 woollens ; the firſt with water and tient ge bes, A hues ſort of people ſuppoled vit info 

Hy e vapour of e the » third: r Out heads ; and mouths on their breaſts ; ſai four 
chalk, indigo, and vapour of ſulphur, _ have bite — 0 F Echiopia. Ws 
For the ” the ſtuffs being taken from the Filling: ee derives: the word Blemmges from "8 which ins the 
put into ſoaped water pretty hot, and Duet nb he negation, and NJ brain: in which ſenſe the Bla * 
of arms over- a bench, which finiſhes the whitening . hoot have been people without brains. Aldr 
ing-mill had begun; and laſtty, waſhed out in = uo NOT: 92 See MoRTAR.. years 
ter and dried: this is called the natural way of bleaching. BLIGHT, a a; "incident. to plants, and affecting then ftaty 

2 In the ſecond method, they in with the in variouſly; fo whole plant ſometimes -periſhing of it, and Urba 

_ © river-water :'it 1s then laid A; ry oft poles, a when half 15 ſometimes only the leaves and bloſſoms, which bf be ſcorcte nk 
* dry ſpread: out in a kind of ſtove well-cloſed, wherein is Sd, anch ſhriveled up, the reſt remaining green and flounl- only: 
+  -» burnt ſulphur ; the vapour whereof diffaſing itſelf, Nicks by | 4 
* -- little and little over all the ſtuff, and gives it a fine et” 4 This E eee ſeldom. happens but upon the blowing of ſap lite? 
_ ing: this is commonly called bleaching by the flower. eaſterly winds, which are moſt frequent with us about Man, Zaki 
12 the third method, after the flufs have begn wathed, "they _ whence that month proves, of all others, the moſt fatal u of dir 
are thrown into cold water A e e with chalk and'i in-] lants,—From this circumſtance, ſome imagine the _— Uſual 

15 qe after they have been dm gant here, they are waſhed en reign, being exaſperated by the eaſtern winds, effed JF 
' afreſh in clear water, half dried on poles, and ſpread in a lights but Mr. Bradley furniſhes a more plauſible accow: 
ſtove to receive the vapour of the ſulphur : which finiſhes — on this principle, it were hard to ſay, why one planh | 
dhe operation. This is not eſteemed = beſt method of| one pare of a plant, ſhould be blighted more than anots ne 
bleaching,” tho þ omen ame. enough to the ſi 8 He obſerves then, that caterpillers and other inſegcts genen) e 
BE behere 2 has once received attend thoſe winds; and that they infed en one kind of a; 


che ſteam of ſulphur, ar ill are rene any bead ye more than another, and even {ome particular branch 
phut black or blue. chan others; and thence infers, either that the eggs of to 0 
— of holland: or fine linens. — Alter taking them from] inſets, or the inſects themſelves, are brought to us by l 
the loom, while yet raw, are ſteeped a day in 1 fair wa-| eaſterly winds ; or that the temperature of the air, when 
ter, waſhed out and cleared of their filth, and into a| eaſtern winds blow, is neceſſary to hatch thoſe creatures li 
bucking - tub filled with a cold lixivium, or lie of wood-aſhes poling the eggs to have been already laid on the iner f 
and water, When taken out of the lie, they are waſhed in| Now each of theſe cauſes ſeems to have its effect 
dlear water, ſpread in a meadow, arid watered, from time lights attended with large worms, or caterpillers, em hat 
Ft to time, with water from little dikes, vr or. ne, Fred ed by the eaſtern winds ; and thoſe others, which only pl 
4 — ; _ duce the ſmall inſets, that occaſion the curling wrongs 
5 who pretend to be the inventors of them; — Of trees, may proceed from fwarms of them, either 
— batrrierr 7 movers they are paſſed | hatched, or in the brought with the wind. 
wage res ts poured on hot; and again wathed'in clear | The coldneſ of thole winds he ſhews to be no obj 
© water, and laid a ſecond time on the ground, and every thin againſt their being fitted to 22 inſeQs.; Agen in 
repeated as before; then paſſed through a ſoft gentle lie, to af requiring v vaſtly different degrees of beat. To this jel y 
a poſe them o reſume the ſoftneſs which the other harſher lies | that every inſect has its ee ebe of plans . | 
| ve taken from them, waſhed in. clear water, ſoa d with it natural y requifes for its nouriſhment, and and will feed © — 
, ee e n wa- other; and in which, þ <a lays its eggs: RB ; 
ber; ebe 'millc, che cream firſt | / wonder then, that one kind of tree ſhould be infe# 
ſkim of, 5 e their whitening ;/ and ſcouring | the reſt eſcape, That wind, v. gr. which ben 
Dives chem a ſoftrieſs, and makes them eat à little knap : | batches the caterpillers. on the apple - tree, wall not inſet, 
. © when, taken out of the milk, whey are walled in Ye water f ar, plum, or cherr) | $ 
1 at ee e e © "natuy: 
o 1 3 134+ 10 1; , l 
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BI IND Gut. See Co cum. 1 
BLINDNESS, a privation of the ſenſe of ſight, ariſing from | 
a total depravation of the organs thereof, or an involuntary 


LEY l — < : 
*4 1 4 * * 
ON 7 * 1 


+ they would either want their proper matrix to hatch in; or, 


te they ready hatched, would periſh for want of proper 
3 80 that 1 is morally impoſſible, all kinds of plants 


| "ho. be blighted at the ſame time, unleſs the eggs of every 


kind of inſect natural to each tree could be brought at one 
time with the wind; or, that an eaſterly wind could contain 
in it, at once, as many different degrees of cold, or heat, as 
would be required to batch and maintain each different claſs 


BLO 


BLOCKS, on board ſhips, are pieces of wood, in which the 
ſhivers of. pullies are placed, and wherein the running-ropes go. 
Of theſe, ſome are ſingle, ſome double; and ſome have three, 
four, or five ſhivers in them! They are named and diſtin- 
ne by the ropes they carry, and he uſes they ſerve for. 
See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. n. 77. . 

Brock -Moad is a name ſometimes given in our laws to Log- 
wood. 23 Eliz. c. 9. See Lo- woop. | 


of inſects. Nor is it any objection, that in blights there are | Wind-Tackle Blocks. See the article WIV. | | 


not frequently any animals immediately perceivable. By 
the microſcope, we diſcover animalcules a million of times 


jeſs than the ſmalleſt which come under ordinary notice; 


theſe,” the gentleſt air may be conceived capable of blowing 
from place to place; ſo that it is no wonder if they be 
brought to us from the remoteſt regions, eſpecially the north- 


eaſt part of Great Tartary, &c, where the cold is intenſe 


enough to give them life; and from whence there is not ſea 


enough, by the warmth and ſaltneſs of whoſe vapours they | 


might be ſuffocated. Theſe brought from the north-eaſt parts 


of America are probably deſtroyed by paſſing the vaſt At- | 


lantic ocean,” which may be the reaſon why the north-weſt 
wind is not ſo infectious. Ms 


To prevent 'blights, the more knowing among country-peo- | 


ple, while the eaſterly winds blow, uſed to guard againſt 
them by burning heaps of weeds, chaff, and other combuſti- 
bles, on the wind- ſide of their orchards, that the ſmoke ma 

either poiſon the inſects, or their eggs, as they paſs along. It 
may be added, that theſe fires are often made with good ſuc- 
ceſs, to deſtroy the caterpillers, even after they are hatched 

and have begun to devour the trees.— Another method o 

preſerving trees from blights is, by ſprinkling tobacco-duſt, 


or pepper-duſt; which, it is ſaid, is preſent death to all in- 


1 ' 


ſeas, and animalcules. 

Corn is liable to Blightt, like other ſorts of grain. 
BIIcHT f Corn is called Smt. See the article SMUT. 
BLIND Faith. See the article Fa1TH. 


- 


obſtruction of their functions. 


The cauſes" of #lindneſs are various; proceeding from cata: | 


rats, gutta ſerena's, Sc. | 5 


We mevt-with divers inſtances of periodical Mindneſs ; ſome. 


perſons” only finding the defect of their fight toward night; 2 


others only in the day. REY | 
e ef is called NyFalopia © 
A Diurnal one, Hemeralopia. See Nx ATLOr IIA. 
The author of the embaſſy of D. Garcias de Silva Figueroa 
into Perſia tells us, that in ſeveral parts of that kingdom are 
found vaſt numbers of blind people of all ages, ſexes, oy 
conditions; by reaſon of a ſpecies of little flies which prick 
the eyes and lips, and enter the noſtrils, carrying certain 


+ 


blindneſs with them when they light on the eyes. 
Aldrovandus ſpeaks of a ſculptor, who became Blind at twenty 
years of age, and yet ten years after made a perfect marble 
ſtatue of Coſmo II. de Medicis; and another of clay like 
Urban VIII. Bartholin tells us of a Blind ſculptor in Den- 


only all kinds of wood, but all the colours; and F. Grimaldi 


lately living in Paris, who is ſaid to have done the ſame. F. 
Zahn recites abundance of inſtances of the amazing ſagacity 
of blind people in his oculus artificialis. © © f 
| Ufually among chymiſts veſſels are ſaid to be blind, which 


1 


ng overlooked by the enemy. * 4 
LISTER.” See VESICATORY, and Ep fs AS T1060. 
LOCK is uſed for a piece of marble, as it comes out of 


LOCK, in falconry, denotes the perch whereon a bird of prey 


LOCKADE*,/a fort of fiege of a place, intended to be 


* " 


he in 55: 
Ik comes from the German Blochus, or blckbauſe;  bulwark, 
or houſe of wood; or from the Gauliſh local, barricade : 
5 


W. : 
heh (s, 
* 


0 bead is no regular fie | | 
renches or attacks. Blickades are formed by the cavalry, | 
_ © word blockade is ſometimes alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the 


* 6 


Nen c s .- 


4 


mark, who diſtinguiſhed perfectly well, by mere touch, not 


dhough others derive it from the Latin bucalare, to ſtop a 


ege ; inaſmuch as there are no 


BLOMARY, or BL OoOMAR v, the firſt forge in an iron-work, 
through which the metal paſſes after it is melted out of the 


ore. See IRON. ru , 
BLOOD, a warm, red liquor or humour, circulating, by 
nog of arteries and veins, through every part of the 
| „ 12D n 
The blood, while in its veſſels, appears to the naked eye uni- 
form and homogeneous ; but, when let out and cold, it ſepa- 
rates ſpontaneouſly into two different parts: the one red and 
fibrous, which-coheres into a maſs, and is called the cruor; 
the other thin and tranſparent, which retains its fluidity when 
| Cold, and, being ſuppoſed ſpecifically heavier than the other, 
- ſuſtains and bears it up, and is called the ſerum. The pro- 
portion of the ſerum to the cruor, Dr. Drake makes at a me- 
dium, as one and a half to one: but Mr. Boyle, more accu- 
rately, makes the ſerum 1 of the whole blood ; and Dr. Jurin 
of the whole weight, or 4 of the bulk. — 
By the microſcope, the bed appears to conſiſt of little red 
globules, ſwimming in an aqueous liquor, ſuppoſed to be the 
c.ruor and ſerum that appear diſtin& when let out. Mr. Leew- 


times ſmaller than the ſmalleſt grains of ſand; and Dr. Jurin 
makes them ſtill Jeſs. Upon an accurate menſuration, he 
found the diameter of one, equal to r of an inch, or leſs 
than zv of an ordinary hair of the h ede. 

Dr. Drake thinks, that though the rapid motion of the blood 


may make the eruor appear round, and perhaps, by a kind of 


- whirling or rotation, really convolute its parts; yet that their 

figure is not naturally globular, when let out, as appears from 
their coheſion, or hanging together in a lump; which ſphe- 
rical bodies, touching in a very few points, are not apt to do: 
but, on the contrary, this phænomenon, he thinks, argues an 
implication of their fibres within one another: which is con- 
frirmed by what Dr. Adams obſerved with his microſcope, viz. 
that immediately after emiſſion of blood, it is ſo far from 
exhibiting any red globules, that it appears to conſiſt of 


infinite branches, running in no other order, and variouſly 


coloured, . | 
Principles of the BLooD.—By a chymical analyſis, the blood is 
found to confiſt chiefly of phlegm, as the baſis or vehicle; of 
volatile ſalts; of oil, which, by ſome nice examiners, has 
been found of two kinds: and of caput mortuum or earth, 
which, though it may conſiſt of divers ſubſtances, eſſentially 
different from each other, yet all we get out of it is a little 


ty | fixed ſalt. From the beſt experiments in this kind it appears, 


that in ſeven ounces of human blood, there are five ounces two 
drachms of phlegm, three drachms of a ſubtile ſpirituous oil, a 
ſmall quantity of a thicker oil, two drachms of ſalt, and about 
two of earth. | Wh : 


exhibits a great deal of phlegm, and of the other principles a 


| ** ſmall quantity; and, on the contrary, the cruor yields leſs 


phlegm, but the other principles much more copiouſly than 
> the ſerum. From which data he concludes, that the glo- 
bules conſiſt of ſome phlegm united with the oil and ſalts, 
and a ſmall quantity of earth; but, in what proportion, and 

how, and in what parts they are formed, &c. is not detetmined. 

Indeed, it muſt be conſidered, that the principles which the 
chymiſts thus produce ſeparate, may poſſibly be much al- 
tered by the fire. Thus, it is paſt doubt, the oils drawn 


which circulates with the Bld. To which may be added, 


| "that the caput mortuum remaining after diſtillation may, 
poſſibly, be a new production, which had no exiſtence under 


any form reſembling that in the BU. 
The origin of the BLOOD is in the chyle, which, paſſing the lacteals, 


is delivered into the ſubclavian; where, mixing with the 


_ blood,they proceed together to the right ventricle of the heart; 
and there, being yet more intimately mixed, they circulate 
together through the whole body: till, after ſeveral circula- 
tions, and ſecretions at the ſeveral. ſtrainers of the body, they 


be are aſſimilated, ſo as to make one uniform compound maſs, 
Euwhich appears to be nothing elſe but chyle altered by the ar- 


tiſice of nature, and exalted into blood ; there being no ap- 
peatance of any thing extraneous mixed with the liquor 
cCirculating in the blood-veſſels,, but chyle ; excepting what 
had been before ſeparated from it, for ſome: particular pur- 
poſes, which being once ſerved, it is returned to it again: 
unleſs; perhaps; ĩt may receive ſome! portion of air in the 


? 


. 
mm 4 * 


#5. $4 Ire n 
. nne 


lungs ele . 92 JO. 5 
That there is Air mixed in the Bi oon, and eirculating with it, 


nning of a ſiege, when forces are ſent to ſeize the ptin - is paſt doubt 4 but, whether any more than was ut firſt con- 
denies where the'beſiegers intend to fur their quarters. ||: © tained in the food whereof the chyle is formed, is a queſtion 
OPT ROY er SUNNY” oO; CITE 


IE OV)” en not yet decided. The principal arguments urged for it are, 
L, I. Ne 19. CMAS. Fei ont 2428” e Ieh * lo no Bas 2 mn ene 
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8 


enhoeck computes theſe globules to be twenty-five-thouſand 


Dr. Jurin adds that the ſerum, upon a chymical anal | 
gives an inſtance of the like kind; beſide the „ind organitt | / 3 ylis, 


from the blood by fire are vaſtly different from the natural oil, 


— 


* 


BL B L O 
che neceſſity of xcſpiration;; which may be accounted for on] heart. The French philoſophers attribute this rednet 
21 e 0 pom eres blend receives in] the ſmalneſs of the ſize, and roundneſs of the — 
.- the Junge, and. firſt ſhews-in the vena pulmonalis; which is] the particles that compoſe the cruor ; notwithſtanding y, 
:. Sonptenanced by an experiment made with the red grumous] red, being the colour of all others leaſt refrangible, 1 
Fart of e ter. coegylation on 'Feod-letzing 3 for, upon] the globular figure of all others the moſt refrangible, th 
turning the under-ſurface, which was before black, upwards, | figure ſeems, of all others, leaſt apt to produce this c. 
- and; expoſing it to the air, by its contact therewith it e- Jour, Others fetch the colour of the hed from the in. 
- quires a florid colour, like that of the blood in the vena pul- pregnation of the air in the-Jungs ; for, that air is dig 
monalis. But; this effect others account for from the extta- | to produce | ſuch an effect, appears from the experiment 
ordinary agitation and cmminution of the bed in the] above. 


a lungs. B Lu 19136 29M Li . 1 | | 
Indeed, Dr. Keil, Bohnius, Bernoulli, and ſome other ma- 


rum to be greater than that of blood, in the proportion of 
1190 fo 1040, 1. 6. nearly as 8 to 7, it followed, that the 
ceruor, or bloed-globulesg; Were ſpecifically lighter than the ſe+ 


| But others, more reſerved, extend. this effect of the air wy 
| further than to account for the difference of redneſz hx. 

+ thematic, phyſiologiſts, go; farther. , Mr. Boyle baving oxa: |» 
- - miped the-ſpecific gravity of bled, and found that of the ſe* |- ? height 
the mixture of the air in the lungs, it retains it pretty W 


ried through the veins, the air tranſpires, by degrees, through 


tween the venal and arterial Blood; ſuppoſing, that after its 
colour has been heightened, and rendered more florid, 


in the arteries; but that, circulating in the body, and cy. 


_ 1... rum,andthatin-acongdetable degree; which was further con- the pores of | the veſſels, and leaves the liquor of a paler | 
„ + firmed bey the globules being ſuſtained in the ſerum, bothwhile | dye. + | ord Bradt oor 2 | 
ceireulsting, and when let out.— Hence it was ae +a Boerhaave accounts for the colour of the blood from the ſans 
_» that theſe globules were hothing elſe. but thin. veſicles filled] cauſe as for its heat; viz. from the action of the heart, 2d 4 
With a ſubeile acrial ſubſtance : and this opinion was confirmed re- action of the ſides of the aorta, Borelli, to aſcertain the 1 
rom its being obſerved; in viewing the circulation by a; mij | cauſe of the:xedneſs, took a parcel of the cruor, after it ha f 
: -. craſcope, that a:blbod-globule, in paſſing. through a very/nars ||. ſeparated itſelf as far as ſpontaneouſly it would from the ſerum, 1 
row geſſel, would change its ſhape from a globular, to an oval] and, waſhing it frequently in water, - found it ſeparable int; f 
orm, and would again recover its former figure, as ſoom as it | . viſcous, ſlippery ſubſtance; conſiſting of white or colour c 
west get through. its narrow paſſage; Which appearance was || fibres (which roſe to the [ſurface of the water, and there gr 0 
naturally enough aſeribed to the elaſticity of the included air: thered into a ſkim, or cohexent pellicle of a reticular texture) a 
| and, from this conjeQore; were accounted: for a great num: and a deepꝰred powder, which precipitated: pretty plentiful c 
{ ber of the phenomena of the animal:;cecanamy, particularly to the bottom. Hence, it appears, that the red colour of the tl 
| Dr. Keil's theory of muſeular motion +) +, J Blood is imparted to it by red tinging particles, as in the com. th 
i wm this principle Dr. Jurin has examined, and appears tg mon caſe of dyers. BY examining the red ptecipitate apa, ri 
| _ | have overthrown. He made ſeveral experiments, in ſome of and finding which of the elements it conſiſted chiefly of, ce 
1 which the cruor before ſuſpended a- top of the ſerum, by i man who would reaſon about the colour of the blood fron ſe] 
F * aàdheſton to the ſides of the porringer being cut off, and pul principles of the chymiſts, might carry that matter neater in ſo 
4 in another veſſel of ſerum, immediately ſunk. In others, where iſſue. „ee eee e e pl 
1 te cruor buoyed up in the ſerum, even without any adheſion | However, this red colour, though generally found in all ta- if 
| | che ſides of the glaſa and merely by the bubbles of air ad: | reftrial animals, is not yet abſolutely neceſſary and eſſenti I Se 
-  hering4o its ſurface, upon including it in a receiver, and ex- there being whole ſpecies which have their circulating liquor, pa. 
| -  -  hauſting the air, the bubbles burſting, the cruor would-fink; | or lod, white and limpid: to which Dr. Drake adds a me 
1 wWhence be concludes the globular part of the led to be] inſtance; of a pure white blood, like milk, which he let out a thr 
nl - heavier than the ſerous: and, from other experiments, he aſs | the median vein of a man, and which, when cold, did nd Fo 
Tm _ © certains the proportion of the gravity of blood to that of ſerum, | ſeparate. into a craſſamentum, as the red uſually does; m ©) 
} do be as 1054 to 1030; whence the quantity of the globules | yield a-ſkim' or cream, or turn ſour upon keeping, à milk WP'* 4 
ul being before fixed at q of the whole, the preciſe gravity of | does. Dr, Beal gives us another inſtance of the like bnd; eſti 
1 tdde globules beyond that of the ſerum. is eaſily 4 and Dr. Lower adds a third, of a perſon who bled ſo long u ord 
| The blood-globules therefore are not veſicles filled with air, of | the noſe; till at laſt the broth he drank flowed, little altered, ſer 
\ dap ocher fluid ſubſtance lighter than ſetim: which is ſur- - that Way, as\blood.. | aft e tte thei 
11 . , ther confirmed from this, that bood-globules are not ſound to | Changes ani diſorders of the BI oO. From the principles, « Wh 
. dilate, or undergo any alteration, in an exhauſted receiver; conſtituent parts of the blond above recited, yarjoully om. Dr: 
1 when viewed th 2 microſcope; whereas, were they filled bined and diſtributed by the eirculatory motion impreſſed h Coat 
1 with any elaſtic fluid, they would either burſt, or at leaſt di? the heart, and by the ofcillatory expanſive motion of the i- Weit 
4 Atte into 0 or 80 times the ſpac. TI” x oo. _ terſperſed air, and the re- action of the contractile veſſch then 
ali As to the Heat of the (BLooD, authors are exceedingly divided 5 flow all che properties and operations of the bl. From ta verr 
Fl} about the cauſe thereof: the antients aſeribe it to a vital mixtute of elements, and their lax compoſition, it become Hen 
1 flame, or innate beat lodged in the heart, and thence com: ſuſceptible of various alteratibns and impreſſions z the pri N of t 
ng municated to the blog, Dr. Willis: imagines a kind of ac} | Cipal whereof are, coagulation, which uſually | attends it ot By ce 
by cenſion in the blood; and thinks its heat reſults from its | of the body, ſometimes in it, and ſcarce! ever; without u ay 
4 beings; as it were, ſet on fire, and perſevering in that ſtate. artificial procurement, but always mortal: and dium, Noy 
1 Dr. Henſhaw ſolves it from an ebullition conſequent on the which is juſt oppoſite to the former, and conſiſts in ſud fore 
Vi! ' mixture of two fluids, ſo diffimilar as the chyle-and-b/vod, | a comminution of the fibrous. parts of the blood, as iH tro. 
% | ' Others have recourſe to the chymical principles of alc 1 poſes it ſor a ſeparation of the cruor from the ſerum. | Ths Whol 
A aud seid; others to the mutual action of the principles, of | is frequently the conſequence of malignant and peſiien we 
of .-- component parts of the bleed, by means whereof an inteſtine] fevers, Qc. and is likewiſe occaſioned by ſome kinds of pit wa 
| mation, and by that means an inteftine heat, or incaleſcence, | ſons, | MEX 20G 38 ee de 
4 ; is aſſected. 3e I 'TS 50 tj! TH | * 0 | [Theſe two-contrary affections of the blood, Dr. Drake aſcrit to its 
TI Dx. Date, wich more reaſon, attributes the heat of the þ/o4| to the, oppolite kinds of ſalts, acids, and volatile de , 52 
Wl . the ſpring of the air: ineloſed together with it in the veſſels; | For though, adds he, in a human body, no ſincete acl} 3243 
TH for, air hing incloſed in the bload-veſſels,! will endeavour to | found, nor could it, indeed, be conſiſtent with liſe; yi - vel 
4 expand; itſelf 3 and, conſequently, if it have force enough; | may, and does often, enter the. blood, ſo compounded #1 1 m 
[i „Will drive outwards the parts of the body. that incloſe/it4 by | bridle: the volatile, alcalious ſalt of the blood, and ſo bin" OS: 
LY Which means it cauſes; che bie to beat againſt the ſides the due attenuation and mixture of the ſeveral parts; 35 5% "mp 
111 the veſſela which, having muſculous, contractile coats, do i caſe in a diabetes, and perhaps in a. chloroſis, whett ® c ip 
1 their turns compreſs it again, and ſo cailſe a reciprocai aeſtus blaod is thick and torpid: on the other hand, where | "Ag, 
$ in tbe blend, greater than the mere circulatory motion could; alcalious ſalts are too redundant, the b/o9d L | Ra, 0 
1 wWhence the parts of the ſolids, or containing veſſels, being thin and fluid, ſo that the difference of its conſtituent p# 8 t 
4 put inta a conſtant agitation, a heat is produced in both, which > $11.8 £0512 fag org atom, anngalkt al A 9 
11 | | dee ATTRITION, fc. || Another affeQion frequent in the blood is, a too gert © bor b 
7 || dance! of::6ils, or oily particles, by means whereof | equal 
14 |-+ aQive parts of the blood\are:to0 much clogged, and thoſe f f in te 
Ell -. which-ſhould be ſecreted, for peculiar. uten in the boch. f ud . 
4 detained; and perhaps the ſolids, through which it fe togeth 
| | | too much lubricated, their tone vitiated, ſhrunk, 19 of tn 
4 F and age of ve eorreſp 
= * 1. | ; oe ADS EB AEST n gina, era [044673 {at « 
4 be contrary affection to this is, the defect of 9 * al 
4 blood ; which, being, as it were, its balſam, lines and pre , my Ys 
| #1 tho parts; from being fretted and corroded b ith eh MM out bo 
4 fſppicula ot edges are, as it. were, ſheathed in this on Would | 
#1 ning d. mie matter, and their attrition againſt the ſolid p tee! 
# [- vented: this ſtate of the nd is Kr, nomen 
4 ; nenalatrophys and a fretting andicorroſion.of ſome Ff By, - 
4 parts; whence ſerous defluxions, apoſthumations, 37 N 
Hl eſpecially in the ings whoſe tender. yeſiculous fun 
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anneyed than any other, by the acfimony of the 
See. CATARRH, ns) eek 2 | 
ther affections of the blood, reſulting from its in- 
— tormperature and mixture, with regard to the earthy 
the conſequences of which are, the ſtone, &c. and 
_ that do not originally ſpring from any dyſcraſy, ot un- 
due mixture of the elements, but from an alteration in its 
motion ; ſuch as an augmentation or diminution of its pro- 
cfive motion, or the like mhanges in its inteſtine motion; 
whence ſupernatural fermentations are induced. The occa- 


more eaſily 


ſuline ſerum. 


ders occaſioned by ſurfeits, debauches, catching cold, violent 
exerciſe, &c. whence atonias; at other times ſome latent ma- 
ity of the air, whence epidemical diſeaſes. 


7 Ihe ted, thus variouſly compounded and circumſtantiated, 
At- viſits even the minuteſt parts of the body, by means of its cir- 
ugh culatory motion: the cauſe and courſe whereof ſee under 
Cixcul AT ION. In this round, thoſe particles of the blood | 
| which conform beſt to the figure and ſtructure of the parts 
ame through which they paſs, are appoſited to them, either for 
and | their accretion, or for the reparation of ſuch as the conſtant 
the rapid force of the blood wears off. e ee 
had About the matter of nutrition, or the ſource whence: the 


* ſicians and anatomiſts; ſome contending fox a nutritious juice 
urlek conveyed through the lungs; ſome ſetting up the lymph, 
e gr others the chyle, ſome the ſerum of the blood, ſome the cruor, 


as the univerſal ſuccus alibilis, Gr. However, all theſe, ex- 


i cept they who bring the nutriment through the-nerves, make 
of the the: >lvod' the vehicle, that conveys the alimentary parts 
you | the body, 1 be, and whenceſoever de- | - 
apart rived: but perhaps. it was on the {core of its heterogeneity, or 
0 1 compoſition of different elements, that they did not make it- 
{ fron ſelf the nutritious fluid, without reſtraining that faculty to 


ſome. 
ple to ſay, that the b/ood, in its largeſt acceptation, as con- 
fiſting of all che parts before deſcribed, is ſimple and homo- 
geneous enough for the purpoſes of nutrition; and that every 
part thereof contributes ſomething, either materially or inſtru- 
mentally, to the augmentation, or reparation, of the parts 
through which it paſſes. 1 55 B 
For the manner in which the 
chyle is aſſimilated into had, ſee SANGUIFICATION. 
The quantity of BToo in a human body, has been variouſly 


ce kind; eſtimated: by various authors: Dr. Lower computes it in an 
o long a WY ordinary man, at about twenty pounds; Dr. Moulin by ob- 
 Utered, ſerving the proportion of the weight of ſeveral animals to 

| their 4/oog,. eſtimates it at about 5 of the weight of the 
ples, at whole man, which may amount to eight or ten pounds: 
ily con Del Keil, from [a:calculation-built on the proportion of the 
refſed hy Coats to the diameters of the veſſels, ſhews, that in a body 
F the i. Weigbing 160 pounds, 100 pounds thereof are ed; but 
le vel, i wen under bod hetinchides the juioes of the lympheducts, 


From di nerves, and other veſſels which are ſecreted from it. 


become Hence he alſo:propoſes-a method bf determining the velocity 
the pri. of the blood +: for, as each ventricle of the heart is capable of | 
nds it ou receiving an ounce of be,; being full in their diaſtole, we | 
vithout uf may ſuppoſe they throw out about an ounce each ſyſtole. 
4 Now, the heart beats about 4000 times in an hour; there- 
ds in fud fore every hour 4000 ounces, or 250 pounds of \blood, paſs 


through the heart. So that a quantity of bod equal to the 
whole maſs, paſſes in two hours and a bal : but, the:ſum of 
the ſeQtions of the branches of an artery being always greater 
than that of the trunk; the velocity of the hd will conſtant- 


| 8 5223 to 1. Again, the veins are to the arteries, as 441 to 

ac iſ 324 3 whereſore, as the blood returns to the heart by the veins, 

life ; yet e velocity will be Rift further diminiſhed, and may be found 

undel 6 of e move more ſlowly in the veins than in the aorta, 7116 

ad ſo hne mes. Again, the farther the Jlood goes off the heart, the 

ts ; as b more ſlowiy it returns. The times of theſe are directiy as 

„ bete n — ſpaces, and reciprocally as the- velocities ; confequently, 
„ Where M Me parts may be ſome thouſands of times longer in return- | 
rendered Uf ns to the heart than others. From the diameter of the aorta, | 

and the quantity of blood driven out every pulſe, the velo- 


tuent pa 

3 5 de at the rate of 52 feet in a minute. i 
ut Dr. Jurin ſhews, that in any two arteries tranſmitting 
«qual quantities of zhbad, the momentum of the b hd is greater 
8 ry more remote from the heart than in that nearer ; 
ee than in the aorta; and; laftly, that the momentum 
the blood is greater in ro the veins, than in the artery 
N it; and therefore greater in the ven cava, 
Laſtly, he thews, that the momentum of the bred in the 
bis 8 equal to that of the quantity of bh,’ thrown 
e 


— 
* o 


Aorta at each ſyſtole, Whoſe Velocity is 'fuch ag 
"ay ow oy whole length of the arteries wer Ok in the 
Val or time 


mon me hetyeeh two pulſes ; and that the abſolute 
nonentuni df the. din the cava, without ay regard 


— 


ſions here may be various; ſometimes fevers, and other diſor- | 


nouriſhment is derived, great conteſts have ariſen among phy- | - 


particulat parts thereof. But Dr. Drake makes no ſcru- | 


bled sd, ant how the |: 


ly decreaſe as the artery divides and the ratio of its greateſt | 
to its leaſt velocity in the arteries may be thus found to be | 


City of the blood in the aorta is eaſily determined, and found 


t its momentum is greater in all the capillary arteries | 


B L U 
thirty pounds paſſing over the ſpace of an inch in a ſecond,— 
But note, that the motion of the blood is here ſuppoſed etua- 
ble, which in reality it is not. | 
For the depuration of the blood, and how the animal juices are 
ſecerned from it, ſee ANIMAL SECRETION. . 
As to the transfuſion of the BLooD of one animal into the veins 
of another, firſt ſet on foot by Dr. Lower, ſee the method 
and effects thereof under TrAansrus1on, 1 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have ſeveral very un- 
common inſtances of ſpontaneous hæmorrhages or effuſions 
of blood ; particularly of a child that bled at the noſe, ears, 
and hind-part of the head, for three days; from that to the 
ſixth, ſhe ſweat blood from the head; on the ſixth, bled at 
the head, ſhoulders, and waiſt; and for three days more con- 
tinued to bleed at the toes, bend of the arms, joints of the 
fingers of each hand, and at the fingers ends, till ſhe died: 
after her death were found, in the places whence the blood 
iſſued, little holes like the prickings of a needle. 
4 the ** F BLooD, ſee Sr vr 0 
ragons'DBLOOD, of 8 RAGON, 
Salamanders BLooD, Fee . Sako SALAMANDER. 


. | BLood of 'Ghrift is the denomination of a military order inſti- 


tuted at Mantua in 1608. by Vinc. Gonzagua LV. its deviee 
was, Domine, probafti ne; or, Nihil hoc triſte recepto. 
Hermant ſpeaks of this order, and obſerves it took its name 
from ſome drops of the load ef Ghrift, ſaid to have been pre- 
ſerved in the cathedral church of Mantua. | 
The number of knights was reſtrained to twenty, beſides the 
grand maſter ; the office whereof was annexed to himſelf, and 
his ſucceſſors. at. 5 [46 on 
There is alſo a congregation. of nuns at Paris called by the 
ſame name, reformed from the Bernardines. 
BLOOD-HOUND. See the article Hovnp, 15 
BLOOD-LETTING. See BTEE DIN, and PLR Bo- 
AM. FR ; K. 770 . 
BLOOD-SHOTTEN, a diſtemper of the eyes, wherein the 
blood-veſſels are greatly diſtended, ſo as to make the eyes 
appear red. See OPHTHALMIA. aA 
BLOOD-STONE. See HMAT IT ES, and SANGUINE. 
BLOODY Hand, one of the four kinds of treſpaſſes in the 
. king's foreſt, by which the offender being taken with 
his hands or other part bloody, is judged to have killed 


| the deer, though he be not found either hunting or chaſe- 


ing. 
3 See HEELER, _ 
BLoopy-'rains. See the article Rain. 
BLoopy flux. See FLux, and Dy$ENTERY.  _ 
BLOOD Y ine, a diſorder wherein the urine comes away mixed 
with blood, in greater or leſs quantity. See Urine. 
The blood here voided uſually comes from the kidneys, 
though ſometimes from the bladder or ureters.— It is ſome- 
times occaſioned by violent motion, or a fall on the back, 
cauſing à rupture of ſome of the blood · veſſels of the uri- 
nary parts: ſometimes it ſucceeds ſudden ſuppreſſions of the 
hemorrhoids or menſes. The ſtone, N in the kid- 
neys, will alſo occaſion frequent. paroxyſms of this difeaſe : 
and cantharides taken internally, or even applied externally 
without acids, will ſometimes have the ſame effect. Bloody 
urine is a terrible ſymptom in the ſmall-pox, and malignant 


- . fevers; though on ſome occaſions it has proved critical, and 


\ 


e e 1 
BLOOM. 2 g l el SHALF bloom. 
BLOOMAR V. del CBLOMARY. 


BLOWING. of glaſs, one of the methods of forming the di- 
vers kinds of works in the glaſs manufacture. —It is per- 
for med by dipping the end of an iron ponteglo or blowing- 
pipe in the melt glaſs, and blowing through it with the 
mouth, according to the circumſtances of the glaſs to be 
blown. f e ras 
BLUE, one of the primitive colours of the rays of licht. 
Antiently, blue was the ſymbol of the ſea ; for which reaſon, 
in the Circenſian games the combatants who repreſented the 
ſea were clad in blue ; and thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed 'them- 
ſelves by any notable exploit at ſea, were r ed with a blue 


The po. vl BLux is made differently according to the different 
kinds of paintings. In limning, freſco, and miniature, they 
uſe indifferently ultramarine, Blue aſhes, and ſmalt; theſe are 
the natural blues, excepting the laſt, which is partly natural, 
wa artificial: ſee each under its proper head. Sy 
oil and miniature they uſe indigo, blue bice, ble verditer, 
lapis Armenus, ſmalt, and litmouſe; alſo a counterfeit ultra- 
marine. „ 
Enamellers and painters on glaſs have b{ues peculiar to them · 
ſelves ; each prepatiug them after their own manner. See 
ENAMELLING, and painting on GL Ass. be ee 
Dyers BL vs is one of their fimple or mather-colours, uſed in 
the compoſition of others: it is given chiefly with woad, and 
indigo. Some dyers heighten their blue, by adding madder, 
brafl, and other woods. The way of brightening blues is by 
paſſing the ſtuff, when dyed and well waſhed, through luke- 
warm water z or, which is much better, by working and full- 
ing the dyed ſtuff with melted ſoap, and then ſcouring it 


” 
\ reſiſtance, is equal to the momentum of the weight | 
| ; Ba : | 


"of 


| well. 
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Vell. —Bluer are dyed imme diately from the whites, without 
any other prepera ion than ſcouring. See DYING. 


Turnſel BLUE is a blue uſed in painting on wood, made of the | 


ſeed of that plant. It is prepared by boiling four ounces of 
turnſol in a pint and a half of water wherein lime has been 
lacked, See TurnsoL. - | 
Flanders BLvE is a colour ſeldom uſed but in landſkips, as be- 
ning apt to turn green. The French call it cendre verte, or 
y- e e ee, a £ | 
 BLuE-coat hoſpital. 3 OSPITAL, 
Blur Fant | ee as article 5 Vrrnrol. | 
BLUEING of mietals is done by heating of them till they aſ- 


ſume a blue colour; particularly practiſed by gilders, &c. | 


who blue their metals, ere they apply the gold or ſilver leaf. 
See GILDING. 82 5 


'BLUENESS, that quality which denominates a body blue; 


or, ſuch a ſize and texture of the parts that compoſe the ſur- 
face of a: body, as diſpoſes them to reflect the blue or azure 
rays of light, and thoſe only, to the I 5 | 
For the blueneſs of the ſkies, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, that 
all the vapours, when they begin to condenſe and coaleſee 
into natural particles, become firſt of ſuch a bigneſs as to re- 
fleQ the azure rays, ere they can conſtitute clouds of any, 
other colour. This, therefore, being the firſt colour they 
begin to reflect, muſt be that of the fineſt and moſt tranſpa- 
rent ſkies, in which the vapours are not arrived to a groſſneſs 
ſufficient to reflect other colours. 0 
M. de la Hire, after Leonardo da Vinci, obſerves, that any 
black body, viewed through a thin white one, gives the ſenſa- 
tion of blue; and this he aſſigns as the reaſon. of the 
blueneſs of the ſky, the immenſe depth whereof being whol- 


ly devoid of light, is viewed through the air illuminated | 


and whitened by the ſun. For the ſame reaſon, he adds, it 
is, that ſoot mixed with white makes a blue; for white 
bodies, being always a little tranſparent, and mixing them- 
' ſelves with à black behind, give the perception of blue. 
From the ſame principle he accounts for the blueneſs of the 
veins on the ſurface of 'the' ſkin, though the blood they are 
filled with be a deep red; for red, he obſerves, unleſs viewed 
in a clear, ſtrong light, appears a dark brown, bordering on 
black: being then in a kind of obſcurity in the veins, it 
muſt have the effect of a black; and this, viewed through 
the membrane of the vein, and the white ſkin, will produce 
the perception of blueneſs. | 


BLUSHING, a ſuffuſion, or redneſs of the cheeks, excited 


by a ſenſe of ſhame, on account of a conſciouſneſs of ſome. 

failing, or imperfetion. * 8 

Bluſbing is ſuppoſed to be produced from a kind of conſent, 
or ſympathy, between ſeveral parts of the body, occaſioned 
by the ſame nerve being extended to them all. Thus the 
fifth pair of nerves being branched from the brain to the eye, 
ear, muſcles of the lips, cheeks, palate, tongue, and noſe ; 
hence a thing ſeen, or heard, that is ſhameful, affects the 
cheeks with bluſbes, driving the blood into the minute veſ- 
ſels thereof; at the ſame time that it affects the eye, and ear. 


* 


For the ſame reaſon it is, as Mr. Derham obſerves, that a 


ſavoury thing ſeen or ſmelt affects the glands and parts of the 
mouth: if a thing heard be pleaſing, it affects the muſcles of 
the face with laughter; if melancholy, it exerts itſelf on the 
glands of the eyes, and occaſions weeping, &c. And to the 
ſame cauſe Dr. Willis aſcribes the pleaſure of kiſſing. 
BOARD, a piece of timber ſawed thin, for the purpoſes of 
building. See TIMBER. | | N 
Me ſay a deal. board, an oal- board, &c.— Boards thicker than 
ordinary are called plans. — Boards formed ready for the 
coopers uſe are called clap- board. We have alſo mill- board, 
'- and ſcale-board, ſhaved very thin for caſes, band- boxes, &c.— 
Paſt-board. See Pas T- BOARD. | 


eather-edged BOARD. « FEATHER. 
| Grainmg-BoarD. ' GRAINING, 
 Log-Boarn. JLoo. 
' Sound-BOARD. SOUND. 
Tyail- BOARD. TRAIL. 
Wafte-Boarns. WASTE. 
Neather- BoARD. WEATHER. 


' BOARDED floors. See the article EL —_ 
BOAT, a ſmall, open, floating veſſel, commonly wrought or 


moved only by rowing ; intended chiefly for the navigation | 


of rivers, lakes, and the like, 5 
The boat acquires various names, according to its various 
ſtructure, and the various uſes it is appointed for, and the 
places where it is to be uſed.— The ſeveral boats, and their 
names are, | | 


A jolly boat, tz A Ballon of Siam. 
A lng bout. 3 A borſe 4 
A. ſeiffe. G A periaga. 
A pinnace, 5 S A pleaſure boat, 
A water boat. „ A ponton. 
A aul. E A canoe. 
A gondola. A crucle. 
A Greenland boat. A currycurry. 
A deal hooker. 


A Bermudas boat, 


'\ 
{1 


| | BODY®, in phyſics, a ſolid, extended, 


A tilt boat, 


A felucca, | 2 
A ferry boat. A ted boat. ew: 
A praw. A well boat. Mades of 
A flying praw, A wherry. Clemi: 
A punt. The Ex1/ 


ſtrated 
their e 
 fations 
we ple: 
thereo! 

| produd 


alone, 


The boats, or wherries, allowed to ply about London ate « 
ſeullers, wrought by a ſingle perſon with two cats; 
wrought by two perſons, with each an oar.— All ben a. 
with more than four oafs above or below London brig * 
forfeited. 8 Geo. c. 18. | mY 
De Chales propoſes the conſtruction of a boat, which 
burden ſoever it bear, ſhall not only move againſt the c 
without either fails or oars, but alſo advance fo n 
faſter, as the rapidity of the water is greater. Its ma 
ſame with that of the others, excepting only a wheel added 
to its ſide, with a cord, which winds round a roller x faſt 
the wheel turns. 5 
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Something of the like kind has alſo been ſince do | ts tl 
Pitot. Vid. Mem. Acad. R. Scienc. an. 17 29. p. any 5 Fry a 
p. 540. ' force o 


A new attempt, and with greater ſucceſs, is alſo ſaid to have 
been lately made at Vienna. Toe | 
M. de la Hire has given us an examination of the force he- 
ceſſary to move boats, both in ſtagnant and running water, e. 
ther with ropes faſtened to them, or with oars, or with a 
other machine: wherein, he ſhews, that the larger the fl. 
face of the oars plunged in the water, and the ſmaller thy 
of the boat preſented to the water, is; and again, the longer 
that part of the oar between the hand and the place where 
the oar- reſts on the boat, and the ſhorter that between tl; 
laſt point and the water; the freer will the boat move, and 
the greater effect will the oar have. See Oar. 
Hence it is eaſy to calculate the force of any machine thy 
ſhall be applied to rowing ; v. gr. if we know the abſclut 
force of all the men who row, it muſt be changed into 
relative force, according to the proportion of the two put 
of the oar; i. e. if the part out of the veſſel be double the 
other, and all the men together can act with the force of 
goo. pounds, we compute firſt, that they will exert 300: 
which. 300, multiplied by the ſurface the veſſel preſents to 
the water, gives a ſolid water of a certain weight; which 
weight may be found, and of conſequence. the velocity in- 
preſſed on the veſſel by the oars. Or, the velocity of the 
oars may be found in the ſame manner, by multiplying the 
300 pounds by the ſurface of all the parts of the oars plunge 
in the water. Nor would there be any difficulty in finding 
firſt the relative forces, then the abſolute ones; the velocitis 
either of the oars, or of the veſſel, being given, or the pro- 
portion of the two parts of the oar. ' 
BOAT-SWAIN, an officer on board a ſhip, who ha 
charge of her rigging, ropes, cables, anchors, fails, tay, 
colours, and pendants; and is alſo to take care of the long 
boat, and its furniture, and to ſteer her, either by himſelf, oc 
his mate. Yi» OTH . 1 
He calls out the ſeveral gangs aboard, to the due execution 
of their watches, works, &c.—He is likewiſe a kind of: 
provoſt-marſhal, who ſees and puniſhes all offenders ſentencel 
buy the captain, or a court-martial of the fleet. See PROVOST, 
BOBBING. See FisHIxG. | 
BOCARDO, in logic, the fifth mode of the firſt figure df 
ſyllogiſms, wherein the firſt propoſition is particular and ne- 
gative, the ſecond univerſal and affirmative ; and the third 
concluſion particular and negative. Thus, 
BOC Some animal is not man. fe 
AR Every animal has a principle of ſenſation. a 
DO Therefore ſomething has a principle of ſenſatim, thut i 
not man. pong | * | 
BOCK-LAND formerly denoted that which we now eil 
freehold-land, or charter-land; and it was by that name dr 
ſtinguiſned from folk-land, which was copybald-land. dee 


FrxEEHOLD. 1 

palpable ſubſtance; d 
itſelf merely paſſive, and indifferent either to motion 0! 7 
but capable of any ſort of motion, and of all figurs 4 
forms. $0; 455 


* The word alludes to the Saxon bodige, ſtature; and tb th 
Belgic boode, a cover, g. d. the tabernacle of the foul. 


Bady is compoſed, according to the Peripatetics, of na 
form, and privation ;, according to the Epicureans 3” © | 
puſcularians, of an aſſemblage of hooked, heavy am, 
cording to the Carteſians, of a certain quantity of #%% 
| according to the Newtonians, of a ſyſtem, or how 
ſolid, maſly, hard, impenetrable, moveable particle, ir 
or diſpoſed in this or that manner; whence reſult 00: 
this or that form; diſtinguiſhed by this or that name. 12 
Theſe elementary or component particles of bodies 2 
infinitely hard; vaſtly harder than the bodies compen 
them; nay, ſo hard as never to wear, or break 6 
6 This Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves is neceſſary, in s , 
<< the world's perſiſting in the ſame ſtate, and bodies © 
« ing of the ſame nature and texture in ſeveral ages. 
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LS y. See the article AFFECTION. 
A. Filer. See the article Mobx. 
Hades 1 Bop v. See the article ELEMENT. pop 
7 75 once of BODIES is 2 thing incapable of being demon- 
The 3 the order in which we arrive, at, the knowlege of 
— exiſtence, ſeems to be this. We firſt find we have ſen- 


{ations ; we then obſerve we have not thoſe ſenſations when 


we pleaſe : and thence conclude, we are not the abſolute cauſe] 


at there is required ſome other cauſe for their 

| _— Tha we be — to know, that we do not exiſt 
alone, but that there are everal other things in the world to- 

* with us.— But this, Dr. Clark owns, comes far ſhort 

of a demonſtration of the exiſtence of a corporeal world: he 
adds; that all the proof we have of it is this; that God would 
not create us ſuch, as that all the judgments we make about 
. anna bodies, it follows, that it is God who repre- 
ſents the appearance of Bodies to us; and that he does it in 


ſuch a manner as to deceive us.— Some think this has the 


ſorce of a demonſtration: It is evident God cannot deceive 
« ys; it is evident he does deceive and delude us every mo- 
« ment, if there be no Bodies; it is evident therefore, there 


a muſt be Bodies. But the minor of this argument may 


be denied without any ſuſpicion of ſcepticiſm. 


« [n effect, were it poſſible for Bodies, i. e. ſolid, figured, 


| « ke. ſubſtances to exiſt without the mind, correſponding to 
dice thoſe ideas we have of external objects, yet how were it 


e poſſible for us to know it? Either we muſt know it by ſenſe, | 
«« or reaſon : as for our ſenſes, by them we have only the 


« knowlege of our ſenſations or ideas: they do not inform 
x6 us, that things exiſt without the mind, or unperceived, like 
« thoſe which are perceived. It remains, therefore, that if 


« we have any knowlege at all of external things, it muſt] 


« be by reaſon inferring their exiſtence from what is imme- 
< v0 dare perceived by ſenſe. But how ſhall reaſon induce us 
e to believe the exiſtence of Bodies without the mind, when 
« the patrons of matter themſelves deny, that there is any ne- 


4 ceſſary connexion betwixt them and our ideas? in effect, 


it is granted on all hands, and what happens in dreams, 
e phrenſjes, deliriums, extaſies, &c. puts it beyond diſpute, 
te that we might be affected with all the ideas we have now, 
though there were no Bodies exiſting withaut, reſemblin 
s them. Hence, it is evident, the ſuppoſition of 3 
« Bodies is not neceſſary for the production of our ideas.” 
Berkeley's Princ. of Human Knowlege, p. 59.—** Granting 
« the materialiſts their external Bodies, they, by their own 
«confeſſion, are never the nearer knowing how our ideas 
are produced ; ſince they own themſelves unable to eom- 
« prehent in what manner Body can act upon ſpirit; or how 
t it is poſſible it ſhould imprint any idea on the mind. Hence; 
« the production of ideas or ſenſations, in our minds, can be 
no reaſon why we ſhould ſuppoſe Bodies, or corporeal 
4 ſubſtances ; ſince that is equally inexplicable with or 
« without the ſuppoſition. In ſhort, though there were 
« external Bodies, it is impoſſible we ſhould ever. come 
© to know it; and if there were none, we ſhould have the 
« ſame cauſe to think there were, that we now have.” Id. 
ib. p. 50 6... n | | 
« Try whether you can conceive it poſſible for a ſound, or 
* figure, or motion, or colour, to exiſt without the mind, 
_ © or unperceived. If you can but conceive it poſſible for one 
* extended moveable ſubſtance, or, in general, for any one 
idea, to exiſt otherwiſe than in a mind perceiving it; 1 ſhall 
* readily give up the cauſe.” Id. ibid. p. 63.—** It is worth 
© while to reflect a little on the motives which induced men 


to ſuppoſe the exiſtence of material ſubſtance ; that ſo, | 


| * having obſerved the gradual ceaſing and expiration of thoſe 
„ motives, we may withdraw the — on them. 

5 Firſt, therefore it was thought that colour, figure, motion, 

ö and the reſt of the ſenſible qualities, did really exiſt with - 
out the mind; and for this reaſon, it ſeemed neceſſary to 


<< ſuppoſe ſome unthinking ſubſtratum, or ſubſtance, wherein 


* they did exiſt, ſince they could not be conceived to ſubſiſt 


* by themſelves. Afterwards, in proceſs of time, men being | 
convinced, that colours, ſounds, and the reſt of the ſen- 


« ſible ſecondary qualities had no exiſtence without the mind; 


they ftripped this ſubſtratum of theſe qualities, leaving only 
7 the primary ones, figure, motion, &c. which they ill 
conceived to exiſt without the mind, and-conſequently|. 


5 to fland in need of a material ſupport. But having 
«wn above, that none, even of theſe; can poſfibly 
„ Exiſt otherwiſe than in a ſpirit, or mind, which perceives 
p — it follows, that we have no longer any ieaſon to 
hr 4 ſe the being of matter.” Id. ibid. p. 118, 119. 
Colours of BoDIEs : Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that Bodies 
= of this or that colour, as they are diſpoſed to reflect 
cole), Proufly the rays of light originally endued with fuch 
ee But the particular conſtitutions, whereby they reflect 
= _ more copiouſly than others, remain yet to be diſ- 
thereof he delivers in the following propoſitions. 3 
. Thofe ſurfaces of — 7 reflect the greateſt 


exiſting without us, muſt neceſlarily be falſe. If there 


However, ſome of the laws and circumflances| 


B O D 


refractive denſities: and in the confines of equally tefract- 
ing mediums, there is no reflexion. 2. The leaſt parts 
of almoſt all natuial Bodies are in ſome meaſure tranſpa- 
rent ; and the opacity of thofe Bodies ariſes from the muiti- 
tude of reflexions cauſed in their internal parts. 3. Between 
the parts of opake and coloured Bodies are many ſpac es, 
either empty, or replete with mediums of different denſi- 


liquor is impregnated, air between the aqueous globules 
that conſtitute clouds or mifts : and even ſpaces void both 
of air and water, between the parts of hard: Bodies, are 
not wholly void of all ſubſtance. : 4. The parts bf the 
Beadies, and their interſtices, muſt be leſs than of ſome 
definite bigneſs, to render them opake and coloured. 
5. The tranſparent parts of Bodies, according to their 
_ ſeveral ſizes, reflect rays of one colour, and tranſmit thoſe 
of another, for the ſame reaſon that thin plates or bubbles 
do reflect or tranſmit thoſe rays : and this appears to 
be the Foun of all their colour. 6. The parts of bodies, 
on which their colours depend, are denſer than the medium 
| Which pervades their interſtices. 7. The bigneſs of the 
component parts of natural Bedzes may be © conjectured 
from their colours; on this principle, that tranſparent cor- 
puſcles, of the ſame thickneſs arid denſity with a plate, 
do exhibit the ſame colour. 8. The cauſe of reflexion 
is not the. impinging of light on the ſolid or impervious 
parts of Bodies, as commonly believed. 9. Bodies reflect 
and refract light, by one and the ſame power variouſly 
exerciſed, in various circumſtances. * 


— 


thaſe informed by a ſoul, and thoſe which are not; or thoſe 
that have life, and thoſe that have none. Ee. 
Some conſider Bodies, either as natural and ſenſible ; viz. 
as formed by phyſical cauſes, and cloathed with phyſical 


ee PHYSICS) : or, as intellectual or quantitative, in the 
2 or abſtract; and according, to three dimen- 
ſions: in which ſenſe, _ Body makes the ' ſubject of 
eometry. ef 9 1 


Alkaline BohiEks. "ALKALINE. 
Conſiſtent Bopis s: |] CONSISTENT, | 
— (ug mig = | ELAsTIC. 

it Bopiks. #3 | . 
Heterogeneous BoDIEs; bee the article HETEROGENEOUS, 
Atmoſphere of Bopixs. ATMOSPHERE. 
Deſcent of Bopiks. DEscgN r. 
Mercury of Bop1ts. MERCURY. 


Bopy, with regard to animals; is uſed in oppoſition to ſor] 3 
viz, for that part of an animal; compoſed of bones, muſcles, 
canals, juices, nerves, H. DONT | 
In which ſenſe, Body makes the ſubject of comparative ana- 
tomy. | GE e e ik | 
The human Body, conſidered with regard to the various 
voluntary motions it is capable of performing, is an aſ- 
ſemblage of an infinite number of levers, drawn by cords : 
if conſidered with regard to the niotions of the' fluids it con- 
tains, it is another aſſemblage of an infinity of tubes, and hy- 
- draulic machines. Laſtly, if conſidered with regard to the 
generation of thoſe ſame fluids, it is another infinite aſſemblage 


recipients, ſerpentines, &c. and the whole is a compound 
which we can only admire, and whereof the : greateſt part 
eſcapes our admiration itſelf, —The principal —_— appa- 
ratus in the whole Boah, is that wonderful laboratory the 
brain: it is in this, that precious extract, called animal 
ſpirits, the only material mover of the whole fabric, is ſe- 
creted from the blood; _ | fy 78 
In the machine of the animal Body, the retainers to the 
doctrine of trituration maintain the brain to do the 
office of the beam of a preſs ; the heart, of a piſton; the 
lungs, of bellows ; the mouth; of a millſtone ; and the 
1 of peſtles ; the ſtomach, of a preſs ; the inteſtines, 
of a reſcrvoir ; the veſſels, of ſieves or ftrainers ; and 


oing. 5 | | 
he foul, Rahault obſerves, is not the form of the human 
Body, as the Peripatetics aſſert. So far is animal life from 
depending on the ſoul, becauſe of its ceaſing when the ſoul 
is ſeparated; that, on the contrary, the continuance of the 
ſoul depends intirely on the ſtate of the Body; the for- 


' Interrupted. _ e BY LOS 
The Carteſians maintain the ſoul and Body to be too diſpro- 
portionate, for thoughts or ideas of the ſoul to be cauſed by 
the motions of the Bod); and vice verſa : thus their recipro- 
cal motions, not being able to be the direct cauſe of the one 

and the other, are only deemed the occaſion, or oceaſional 
cauſe, God, on occaſion of the motion of a Body, impreſſes 
an idea or ſenſation on the ſoul; and again, on occaſion 


of conſequence, God is the only'agent in the whole inter- 
| nein : 


y 278 of light, which have the greateſt refracting Power; 


No 19. CHAMS, 


courſe between ſoul and body,” 


" 
* 13 


i. e. which intercede mediums, that differ moſt in their 


ties; as water between the tinging corpuſcles wherewith a. 


BopikEs are divided into animate and inanimate; i. e. into 


2 (in which ſenſe, Body makes the object of phyſics, 


of I aro inſtruments and veſſels ; as, philtres, alembics, 


the air, of a pondus, or ſpring, that ſets the machine a 


mer never quitting the latter, till its economy or order is 


an idea of the foul, communicates a motion to the Bech: 
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Tuo ſnew how 


the graſs and weeds grow thick about the places where they 

#55 ſame ſprings ſwell again, and| 
run, and ſoften and | 
ſwerd or ſcurf of the carth, which conliſts of the roots of 


, ' 
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' Phyſicians divide the Body into folids, and fluids.— Alſo| 
into venters, or cavities, | the head, thorax, and lower 
SYS, ono io on pho ona he iris in. þ 
Tube reſt of the Body they call members, or extremities. 


8 
: 


. 
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Faculties of the Bo. See the article FACULTY... 
Bovy, corpus, is alſo applied by anatomiſts to ſeveral particular 
parts of the animal fabric.—As,; the callous Body of the brain, 
de cavernous or ſpongeous Bodies of the penis, tc. See Con- 
rus Calloſum, CorPoRA Cavernoſa, &c. L 


Reticular Bop v. See the article RR TICUf A Xx. a turf-bog. - ö 5 
Bop v in Geometry denotes the ſame with ſolid. See SOLID. | What confirms this account is, that Bogs are generally foung 
The Regular or Platonic Bopiks are tho which have all their higher than the land about them, and the higheſt in the middle. 
' - fides, angles, and planes, fimilar and equl. © | . the: chief ſprings which cauſe them being commonly abon 
Of theſe there are only fe; viz. the tetrahedron, conſiſting the middle ; from whence they dilate themſelves by d 

of four angles; the octahedron, of eight; the icoſabedron, 28 one would blow a bladder; but not always equally, be. 


of twenty; the dodecahedron, of twelve pentagons; and the 
- cube, fines 553 5 

Bop im Law. -A man is ſaid to be bound or held in Body, and 
goods; chat is; he is liable to remain in priſon, in default of 


17 yment: ply PREY be ig ag ito 415 5. 3 
J France, by an ordonnance of 1667. all reſtraints of the 
Boch, for civil debts, are null after four months, unleſs the 
ſums exceed: two hundred livres. . | 
A woman; though in other reſpects ſhe cannot her 
7 3 but to her huſband, may be talen by the Body, when 
pee carries on a ſepatate trade. 3 lage 1 
Bopv, corps, in war, is an aggregate or allemblage of forces, 
horſe 2 united and marching under ſome chief. 1 
An army, ranged in form of battle, is divided into three Bo- 
. - Ties; the van: guard, the rear · guard, and the main Body; 
which laſt is ordinarily the general's p mt. 
Bop of Reſerve.” See the article RESERVE. 
BOG *, a moiſt, rotten ſpot of earth, which ſinks and gives 
way to the weight of the body, formed of graſs and plants 


1 


5 


The word may be derived from the Italian buca, a hole ; or 


” 


rather from the Belgic boogen, to DIAG GE its "thicker, till they lie like a cover on the water; other hem 


giving way when trod upon. | 

In this ſenſe, Bog amounts to much the fame with what in 
other places are called meſſes, marſhes, fens, &c. 
Ireland is become infamous for Bogs : they diſtinguiſh between 
a turf-bog, called alſo red. bog, out of which turf. or peat is 


dug; and a quating-bog, which will fink. under a man in the 
place where he ſtands, to a conſiderable depth, and riſe before 


and behind proportionably: underneath, is frequently clear 
water, into which a — often flips to the middle, upon 


breaking dhe ſurface.—Quaking-bogs frequently turn into ur 


Every red Bog is incompaſſed with a deep marſhy ſfloughy 
ground, called the bownds of the Bog. — Horns and ſkeletons , 
of mooſe-deer are ſometimes found in Bogs fourteen " 
The inconveniences of Bogs are, that a, conſiderable part of 
the kingdom is rendered uſeleſs by them: they alſo keep 


people at a diſtance from each other, and thus hinder buſineſs 


from going forward. They occaſion the roads to be crooked 
and circuitous to avoid them: they are a great deſtruction to 
cCuattle K. chief commodity of Ireland N are encou- 
raged by the owing on the edges of the Bogs to venture 
in, when ed 45 108. thby are 10 a ſhelter tes and 
 unwholſome, and the fogs putrid and flinking. Add, that 
f corrupt the water, both as to its colour and taſte. _ 
Bogs have alſo their uſes: moſt of the people in Ireland have 
their firing from them; the wood being impolitickly de- 
ſtroyed, and little pit- coal yet diſcovered. 
hardly do without ſome Bogs.— The natives had antiently an- 


d other advantage from Bogs ; viz. that by means of them they | 
 _ * were preſerved from the conqueſt of the Engliſh: and it ſeems 


to be from the remembrance hereof that they till chooſe to 
build near Bogs. | "Is. 


Fur the origin and formation of, Boos, it is to be obſerved, that 


there are few places, in the northern world, but have former 


inhabited country has them: the loca paluſtria, or paludes, to 
which the antient Gauls, Germans, and Britons, retired when 
| beaten, appear to be no other than what we now call Bogs. 
be like may even {till be found in the barren parts of ih, 
as Liguria. . 2 | * | 
The true cauſe of Bogs, then, ſeems to be the want of in- 
duſtry ; at leaſt it is certain induſtry may remove, and much 


worte prevent them. There are many Begs of late-ſtanding | 
in lrelahd, formed within our own memory, through the mi- 


Pt - ſeries. of the times, and the deſolations of civil war.—It is no 


4 8 


+ membered, that Ireland abounds with ſprings; that theſe 
ſptim are dry, or nearly. ſo, in the ſummer-time; and that 
burſt out: in the winter the 


- 


the earth about them ; and the 


 putrified by ſome ſpring 3 frequent, eſpecially in Ireland. | 


es. The ſmell and vapour ariſing from them is accounted | 


e Iriſh could | 


. 


bs which have no ſprings, have no Begs; and thoſe which hate 
Where ever Bogs are, there are great ſprings: the turf gene. 


* 
L 


o 


not tended, it fills with weeds in ſummer, 


and farther every year, till the whole flat be covered; nex, 
| © there riſes a coarſe kind of graſs-peculiar to theſe Br i 


- 


ſtrong enough to bear the weight of a man. | 
Another cauſe of Bogs is moſs, with which Ireland abounk 
. extremely.—That.'which grows in Bogs is remarkable; th 


rom of the threads of this moſs, which is ſometimes iy 


For the draining 


he believe there is any. In reality, the great objection gf 
draining. is the 


_ King,—See Phils}. Tranſ. Ne 170. p. 948. 
P. 805, Item No 314. 755 Plir. & 94 Fs 
4. 87. 


BOGOMILI®, or BogazniT 2, a ſec of heretics fe 


Da Cange derives the name from two words in the ff 
wonder if a country famous for baia ſhould abound wit| 


ant of induſtry. cauſes, Bogs, it muſt be re- 


P \ 
bY | » /* 
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it firſt makes what we call a quaking-bog,: and ag 


| that even red-bogs might be made fit for grazing at 2% 


been as famous for them, as Ireland now is: every wild, il cheaper rate than has hitherto been done, by a proper 


The Bogemili denied the trinity; maintaining, that Gol 


B O 


graſs, being lifted up and made fuzzy by the 
ried againſt the ſp 

withers in a tuft, and new graſs ſprin through it; wh 
the next winter, is again lifted up: thus the ſpring b 
and more ftopt z and the ſcurf grows thicker and ticken 
« 8 
higher and drier, and the graſs-roots and other, ve ban 
come more putrid, * with the mud and Re of 8 
Water, it acquires a blackneſs, and grows into what we cl 


| water, becom 
ring; and does not fall together bu 


cauſe they ſonietimes meet with greater obſtacles on on. 
than on the'other.—Add, that if 2 trench be cut — 
a Bog, you will find the original ſpring, and vaſt quantities 9 
Water will run from it, and the Bog will ſubſide ; ſometimes ; 
dozen or 15, ſome even fay, 30 foot.—Laftly, thoſe hils 


ſprings, and want culture, are never without them. In brief, 


rally diſcovers a vegetable ſubſtance; it is light, and imperjiny 
to water, while the ground under it is very pervious. 
True, there are ſome quaking Bogs cauſed otherwiſe. 1 
when a ſtream or ſpring runs through a flat; if the paſſage 
ded, with trees fall aercö , 
and dam it up; then, in winter, the water ſtagnates finhe 


ST F. 8228 Pr 


grows in tufts, and the roots conſolidate together, and year 
grow higher, infomuch as ſometimes to reach the height of! 
man: this graſs rots in winter, and falls on the tufts, and the 
ſeed with it, which ſprings up next year, and thus make; 
new addition: ſometimes the tops of flags and graſs being i. 
 terwoven on the ſurface of the water, and become by d 


"2 * 
* 


take root in it, and by a plexus of thoſe roots it becoms 


light ſpongy turf above-mentioned being nothing but a con 


uch quantities, and fo tough, that the turf-ſpades cannot cit 
it. In the north of Ireland they call it old wives tow; at 
being much unlike flax. The turf- holes in time grow up wit 
it again, and all the little gutters. in Begs are generally fla 
with it. In reality, to this the red or turf-bogs ſeem to b 


chiefly owing, ©" 1 8 

Boos, to render them fit for paſture i 
arable, it is not impoſſible; the ſame having been performs 
in England, France, Germany, &c,—People commonji 
ſtinguiſh between Bogs which have no fall-to carry away ti 
water from them, and thoſe which have: the laſt are reputt 
drainable, the former not. But Mr. King aſſures, he ne 
obſerved one Bog without a fall ſufficient to drain it, nor di 


z which, it is commonly reckoned, 
amount to much more than would purchaſe an equal quail 
of ground : for an acre of this laſt, in moſt parts of 
land, is not worth above 45s. per annum, and 14 or 15 jd 
purchaſe; ſo that three pounds will buy an acre of go 
and it is very doubtful with moſt, whether that ſum will rein 
a Beg: this reaſoning paſſes current, and is the great wh 
_ of this wor. 1 h | 4 he 

o this it is anſwered, that quaking-bogs, though land de uin 
fo cheap, never fail to be nes Fa. .5s. : one trench 
drain many acres ; and, when dry, it is generally meadom( 
the beſt grazing ground. Again, what is called the 9h 
of a red - bog, never fail to be worth the draining ; being doc 
one deep trench drawn round the Beg: by this cattle 
out of the Beg, and the bounds turned into meadow. 


at. See 
Bon ine I 
LE, in 


ly deſcribed bj 

20 & NJ 

| al. ft. Of 1 

Hiusband. T. 1. I. 1. g. 2. p. 21. 


duct in the digging of trenches, particular 9 


ſeq. Mortim. 
from the Manichees, or rather from the Maſſalians, * | 
the cloſe of the th century; whoſe chief, Baſil, was“ 
alive by order of the emperor Alexander Comnenus. 


Aluanguagez bog, du, and milvi, miſerere, have mercy 


a human form; that the world was created by evi l 
and that it was the archangel Gabriel that became d 
They rejected the books of Moſes, and only admitt®" 
books of Scriptute: they maintained the lord's praſet 

the only euchariſt; that the baptiſm of the Cath® 


only that of St. John, and theirs that of Jeſus Ch. 
their ſect conceived the word, 


# - 


that all thoſe of or le 


| or BoYLING, ebyllition, in phyſics, the agita- | 
poles Avid body, ariſing from the application of fire, 


' to the quieſcent water: hence ariſes, at firſt, a ſmall inteſtine] 
N 


than before, ſo as to determine them to aſcend SOS to 
than | em 


I, | © is | © $60? eee W 
The particles of air in the ſeveral interſtices of the fluid maſs 
thus expanded, and moving upwards, will meet and coaleſce} 
in their paſſage; by which means great quantities of the 


. have that effect; but the water would run off at the extre- 


donne Maters, in natural hiſtory. See WATER, | 
BOLE, in medicine, is applied to ſeveral kinds of earths that 


Doux Armoniac s, or the Armenian Bol k, is a ſoft, friable, 


much as the virgin. Laſtly, that there was no other reſur- | 
zn but ntance. 


Ge. IEC ag be de: ws 
non of Boiling may be thus accounted for: the, 
65 2 of the fuel being detached from each other, 
— * le in orbem, with a great velocity (i. e. being con- 
into fire), pals the pores of the containing veſſef, and 
iu with the liquid. By the reſiſtance they here meet withal, 
der motion is deſtroyed; i. e. they communicate it wholly 


in the water, and from the continued action of the 
gilt cauſe, the effect is increaſed, and the motion of the wa- 
ter continually accelerated: ſo that the water, by degrees, 
becomes ſenſibly agitated. But now the particles of the fire 


Ariking on thoſe in the loweſt ſurface of the water, will not 


> them an impulſe upwards, . contrary to the laws of 
200 3 but will likewiſe render them ſpecifically lighter 
de laws of æquilibrium; and this, either by inflating 
into little veſicles, by the attraction of the particles of water 


around them; or by breaking and ſeparating the little ſphe-| 
rules of water, and fo increaſing the ratio of their ſurface to 
' their ſolid content. There will therefore be a conſtant flux 


of water from the bottom of the veſſel to the top, and con- 


ſequently a reciprocal flux from the top to the bottom; i. e. 
de upper and under water will change places; and hence we 
dave the reaſon of that phznomenon, of the water's being 


bot at top ſooner than at bottom. | 


Again, an intenſe heat will diminiſh the ſpecific gravity of 
water, ſo as not only to make it mount in water, but alſo 


in air; whence ariſe the phznomena of vapour and ſmoak ;| 


though the air incloſed in the interſtices of the water muſt be 


the water into the air; 


water will be heaved up, and let fall again alternately, as 
the air riſes up, and again paſſes from the water: for the 
air, after coalition, though it may buoy up a great heap of 
water, by its elaſticity while in the water; yet cannot carry 
it up, together with itſelf, into the atmoſphere; ſince, when 
once got free from the upper ſurface of the water in the veſſel 

it will unbend itſelf in the atmoſphere, and fo its ſpring and 
force will become juſt equal to that of the common unheated 
air. Add to this, that were the ſpring and motion of the 
air ſufficient to carry up the water with it, yet it would nat 


mities of the air; all, except ſo much as ſhould be either en- 
gs in its villi, or immediately adhere to its ſurface by at- 

ion: and hence we ſee the reaſon of the principal phæ- 
nomenon of Boiling, viz. the fluctuating of the ſurface of 


the water. 


Water, only lukewarm, boils very vehemently in the reci-| 
pient of an air-pump, when the air is exhauſted : the reaſon 


B obvious; for the preſſure of the atmoſphere being taken off 
from its ſurface, the air included in the interſtices of the 
water, dilated. by a feeble heat, has ſpring enough to heave 
up the water, and diſengage itſelf. — hen the water ceaſes 
boiling, it is again excited thereto by pouring cold water upon 


the recipient; and when it boils the moſt vehemently, it ceaſes 
. by e hot water: the reaſon whereof is ſcarce gueſſed 


ACUUM. 


enter ſome of the Galenical compoſitions. See Supplement, 
Bore en ID . | 'r 


fatty earth, uſually of a pale red colour; tho! there are two 
ther kinds, a yellow and a white. They are all eaſily pul- 
verized, and adhere to the tongue. The common or red kind 
i; eſteemed a good drier, ſtyptic, and vulnerary ; and in thoſe 
0 ies is uſed in divers diſeaſes, both internally and exter- 


* This, popularly, though eorraptly, called in Englith, Bol| 


 Armoniac, is called, by the naturaliſts, Armenia terra, ſome- 
times 71A@ Agpern@”, or Armenian clay. 


This Bole is eaſily falſified; and the druggifts frequently ſel] 


ſome other earth in lieu thereof. Matthiolus ſays, it is found 


in gold, filver, and copper- mines. „ 
"LE of the Levant. is a medicinal earth brought from the Le- 
want ; nearly of the ſame nature, and having the ſame uſes 
with the Bole-armoniac, OO 4 
net ſays, there is no ſuch thing, among us, as either true 
Bole-armoniac, or Bolt of the Levant ; and that all the Beles 


BOM 


of the neighbouring countries: but this does not ſeem ſuffl- 
_ ciently warranted ; and the new tarifs, or duties on goods im- 
ported.into France, which mention them: both, make it cre- 


Indeed, it appears, that it is the Levant Bole which uſually 
paſſes among us for the Armoniac. See Supplement, article 
 BOLUS-ARMENA. "Mi „ | 
BOLLANDISTS, in literary hiſtory, a denomination given to 

certain Jeſuits of Antwerp, who have been a conſiderable 

time employed in collecting the lives and acts of the ſaints. — 

Thus called from F. Bollandus, one of the firſt and chief of 

the aſſociation. " 9 e 

As we find frequent occaſion to quote that learned body in this 

work, and are indebted · to them for ſeveral excellent obſerva- 

tions that occur herein; the reader will not be diſpleaſed to 
find ſome account of them. "a 

In the beginning of the 17th century, F. Heribert Roſweide, 

a Jeſuit of Antwerp, laid a deſign of collecting the lives of 


ſages, and diſtinguiſh the genuine from the ſpurious: but he 
died in 1629. ere the work was begun.—The year following, 


and whereas Roſweide only propoſed to collect the lives already 
: Compoſed; Bollandus undertook, where there was no life of a 


mentioned him.—In 1635. he took in G. Henſchenius, as a 
partner with him; and in 1641. publiſhed the a&s of the 
ſaints of the month of Fanuary, in two large volumes, folio. 
In 1650. F. Papebroch became an aſſociate; and, Henſche- 
nius dying, the fathers, Baert, Janning, Sollier, and Raye, 
were called in, who continued the ach, x whereof, in eight 
years, there have appeared twenty - four volumes, for the firſt 
ſic months of the Roman calendar. - _ 5 


| allowed a good ſhare in this appearance: for that air bein BOLONIAN. See BONONIAN. | | ; 
fed, and its ſpring ftrengrhened by the aQion of the bre, BOLT, in building, an iron faſtening, fixed to doors and win- 
| breaks its priſon, and aſcends through | dows. | ee l 

carrying with it ſome of the contiguous ſpherules of water, 
ſo many as ſhall hang in its villi, or can adhere immediately to 


Tc are chiefly of three kinds; plate, round, and ſpring- 
BOLT of a Lock. See the article Lock. © on 
BoLTs, or iron pins, in a ſhip, are of ſeveral ſorts, frequently 
diſtinguiſhed according to the places where they are uſed ; as, 
chain-bolts, bolts for carriages, &c. ring-bolts, ſerving for the 
bringing to of the planks, &c. drive-bolts, uſed to drive out 
others; /zt-bolts, employed for forcing the planks and other 
„Works, and bringing them cloſe to one another; rag-bolts, 
on each ſide full of jags or barbs, to keep them from flying 
out of their holes; clench-bolts, thoſe which are clenched or 
faſtened at the ends where they come through ; fore-lock-bolts, 
made like locks with an eye at each end, whereinto a fore-lock 


bolts, made with long and thick heads, ſtruck into the utter- 


and hurts. 

Thunder-BOoLT. See the article THUNDER-BoLT. X 

3OLT-HEAD, the ſame as matraſs; a veſſel uſed by the chy- 
miſts. See MaTrA$3; f | 

BOLTING *, a method of pleading, or arguing, in uſe in 
the inns of courts ; inferior to mooting. The cafe is argued 


Judge. 


privately within-doors, for inſtruction. | 
BOLUS, in medicine, an extemporaneous form of remedy, of 


down ; conttived principally for the ſake of ſuch as have an 
ance of certain preparations of mercury, antimony, Sc. 


were they given in draughts. 1 
There are Bolus's, of various kinds, made with electuaries, 
confections, conſerves, pulps, powders, ſalts, oils, eſſences, 


have ſolidity or drineſs enough, to give a conſiſtence to thoſe 
that are liquid. F 

BOMB“, a hollow iron ball, or ſhell, filled with gunpowder, 

and furniſhed with a vent for a fuſee, or wooden tube 


The word bomb comes from the Latin bombus, crepitur, or fi- 

Bilus ani; by reaſon of the noiſe it makes. 
The method of preparing a Bomb is as follows: a hollow iron 
| obo AB (Tab. Fertiipation, fir, 8,)plncaB protey chick, bav- 
ing a round aperture A, by which it may be filled 


o 


mortar. 


the coals, it is expoſed to the air, ſo as it may cool gently : for 
ſince fire dilates iron, if there be any hidden chinks or perfora- 
tions, they will thus be opened, and enlarged; and the rather, 
becauſe of the ſpring of the included air continually acting from 


now in uſe are brought either from the provinces of France, 


dible that there are of each kind imported into that kingdom. 


the ſaints, as wrote by the original authors, with notes, like 
thoſe added to his lives of the fathers, to clear obſcure paſ- 


J. Bollandus, a Jeſuit of the ſame houſe, took up the deſign; 


ſaint extant, to compoſe' new ones from the authors who had 


of iron is driven to prevent ſtarting out; fend, or fender- 


moſt bends or wales of a ſhip, to ſave her ſides from bruiſes 


firſt by three ſtudents, then by two barriſters 3 a ſenior ſitting 
The word comes from the Saxon bolt, an houſe; becauſe done 
a ſoft conſiſtence, ſomewhat more ſo than that of an electuary, 
and of the quantity of one doſe, or morſel to be ſwallowed 

averſion to potable medicines ; as alſo for the better convey- 


which, by their weight, would fink to the bottom of the glaſs, | 


extracts, ſyrups, Ac. ſome of which ingredients muſt always 


filled with combuſlible matter; to be thrown out fiom a 


and lighted; 
and circular anſæ CD, for the commodious putting it into the 


To prove whether it be ſtaunch, after heating it red-hot on 


within. This done, the cavity of the globe is filled with hot 
3 3 Water. 
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waſhed with cold water and ſoap; fo that if there be the 


with whole gunpowder; a little ſpace or liberty is 


with incredible violence : whence: the uſe of Bombs in be- 
ſieging towns. Fa gold 0 E664 4 25 674 | 
Special care, however, muſt be taken, that the fuſee be fo} 


is frequently wound round with a wet clammy 


pr - 

of Naples by Charles VIII. in 1495: SY 
Boms-BATTERY. See the article BaTTERY. | 
Bous-CnesT is a kind of cheſt filled uſually with bombs, 


BOMBARD*®, BomBarDa, a piece of artillery antiently in 


BOMBYCINUM velamentum. See VELAMENTUM: TR 
BONA mobilig. See the article Mon1L1Aa. "In 
Box A notabilia, in law. Where a perſon dying has goods, or 


Bon A patria, a jury or affiſe of countrymen, or good neigh- 


Bon1s arreſtandis, ne diſſipentur. See ARRESTANDIS. 
rehabendis poft purgationem. See TRR - 


Terris Bowis, & catallis 
nin 7g ſuper Bonis mercatorum. See Anus ro. 


cated cone, is driven through the aperture, and faſtened with 
| © cement made of quick-lime, aſhes, brick-duſt, and ſteel- 


Bombs being made of different magnitudes, it may be proper ' 
to exhibit ſome of their dimenſions; as in the following 
Er of] Qaancof] Weight } | 

Bomb. | of Metal.] Apert. Gunpow. | of Bomb. f 
| 17,In.1o}2In.]2,i0! ,20 48 W [4905 8 | 
ii, ir [| 213] 910 7115 130 
8 Jo,ro| 131 0 | 4 I 40 


BOMBARDIER, -an engineer, or perſon whoſe buſineks is to 
He firſt drives the fuſce, then fixes the ſhell, points, loads, 
— BOMB-KETCH is a ſmall veſſel, ſtrengthened with large beams, 


water, and the aperture well ſtopped, and the oufer ſurface 


ſmalleſt leak, the air, rarified by the heat, will now perſpire, 
and form. bubbles on the furface. | hots” Sat 
If no defect be thus found in the globe, its cavity is _ 
when a fuſee or wooden tube @ e, of the figure of a trun- 


filings, worked together in a glutinous water; or of four 
parts of pitch, two of colophony, ane of tu ine, and 
one of wax ; the powder may not be biAiſed, Th 

filled with a combuſtible matter, made of two ounces of 


nitre, one of ſulphur, and three of gunpowder-duſt, well 


This fuſce, ſet on fire, burns lowly till it reach the gun-| 
off at once, burſting the ſhell to pieces 


powder, which goes 


tioned, as that the gunpowder do not take fire ere the 
Il arrives at the deſtined place; to prevent which, the fuſee 
thread. See 
USEE. 


Others make the thickneſs of the Bomb 4, or 4, or fu, of the 
whole diameter; and the diameter of the aperture 4 or of 
the ſame. | 


Bombs only differ from granadas, in that the latter are 


much leſs ; 


and, inſtead of mortars, are thrown out of the 
band. | 


M. Blondel, who bas wrote on the art of throwing Bombs,| 
ty] The marrow in the cavity of the Bones is inveſted wick 
of Watchtendonch in Guilderland, in 1588. though others 


were in uſe a century before; viz. at the fiege| 


obſerves, that the firſt Bombs were thoſe thrown into the ci 
etend they 


is tube is 


BoxorvUM attachiamenta. 


BON 


See ATTACHIAMENTA, 
Summum Box uM. See SUMMUM. Nes | 


BOND. See the articles OBLiGATION, and Counyyys. 


BOND, * 
BONE, in anatomy, a white, bard, brittle, inſenſib 
the body, framed for the defence of the ſoft parts, and the 
ſupport of the whole fabric. See Bopy, Parr, G.. 
The Bones are all covered with a peculiar membran 
the perio/teum ; and are moſt of them hollow, and filled with 
an olly ſubſtance called marrotv. 3 map 
Dr. Havers, deſciibing the texture of the Bones, obfory 
that they conſiſt of lamellæ, or plates lying one upon by 
other; and thoſe, again, of fibres running lengthwiſe, ſon, 
to the extremities of the Bones, others not ſo far; but none 
of them terminating there in diſtin& ends, as they ſeem i, 
do; but, in lieu of that, continued tranſverſly, and as it we; 
arched : the fibres of one ſide meeting and uniting wih 
' thoſe of the other; and this at each extremity. So that the 
fibres are a continuation of each other; though not in the 
ſame, uniform. order, but in very long ellipſes ; not all of , 
| length, however, but in each plate ſborter and ſhorter than 
other. | lh qr 2 
Theſe lamellz, or plates, are differently diſpoſed in differen 
. Bones; v. gr. in thoſe that have a large cavity, they are con. 
tiguous on each ſide, and very cloſely united; in thoſe apa 
whoſe cavities are ſmall, or which are altogether ſpongeous 
within, many of the internal laminæ are placed at a diſtance 
from each other, having betwixt them little bony cells; and 
even in Bones that have a larger cavity, ſome of theſe leſſer 
cells are uſually found at each extremity. In ſuch Bones 43 
| have their plates contiguous, there are pores through and be. 


| tween the plates, beſides thoſe made for the paſlage of the 


| blood-veſſels : the firſt penetrate the laminæ tranſverſiy, ang 


look from the cavity to the external ſurface of the Bore; 


the ſecond run longitudinally between the plates: the fr 
are found in every lamina; though the nearer the cavity, 
the greater the number of pores ; but they do not lie di- 
rectly over one another, fo as to form any continued 

from the cavity to the ſurface. The ſecond are ſeldom found 
but by good glaſſes : a medullary oil is diffuſed, by theſe, 
throughout the plates; and to thoſe, the firſt kind ſeems only 
ſubordinate; ſerving to bring the oil into them. bh 


a membrane, wherein are included little bags, or lobules; 
and in theſe bags are veſicuke, or glandulous bladders, 
| ſerving both for the ſecretion of the medullary oil from 
the blood, and for the reception and conſervation of 'the 


ſometimes only with gunpowder, placed under-ground, to 
tear and blow it up in the air, with thoſe who ſtand on it. 
Bomb-cheſts were formerly much uſed to drive enemies from 
a poſt they had ſeized, or were about to take poſſeſſion of: 
they were ſet on fire by means of a ſauciſſee faſtened at one 
end, but they are now much diſuſed. 


uſe, exceedingly ſhort and thick, and with a very large mouth, 
by ſome alſo called bafilic; by the Dutch donderbuſs. = 


poſin 
' — derives it from bombus, and ardeo; Menage, from the 
German $ombarden, the plural of bomber, balifia. But we 
doubt whether the Germans know any ſuch word. It is no 


unuſual thing with Menage, and many other etymologiſts, to 


give derivations from words of their own making. 
There were ſome of theſe Ren ſaid to have carried balls of 

oo pounds weight: Froiflart mentions one of 550 foot long. 

o load them, they made uſe of cranes, &c.. The Bombard 
is ſuppoſed to have been in uſe before the invention of can- 
nons. | | 


take care of the firing and throwing Bombs out of mortars. — 
and hires. 


for the uſe of mortars at ſea. 


debts, in another dioceſe, but within the ſame province, 

ides his goods in the dioceſe where he dies, amounting to 
the value of five pounds, at leaft ; he is ſaid to have bona nota- 
bilia: in which caſe, the probate of his will, &c. belongs 
not to the biſhop | | 
. dition cannot extend beyond the bounds of his own dioceſ, 
but to the archbiſhop of the province. 


See Jury, and Assis z. 


RIS. 


; 4 


fame, They ſeem to have paſſages into each other, 28 hae 
alſo the, bags; whereby the oil has a freer courſe to the 

Joints and ſubſtance of the Bone. The uſe of the marrow 
is to oil the ſubſtance of the Bone, and to prevent its being 


| too dry and brittle; it alſo lubricates the articulation of 


the Bones, and hinders their ends from being worn, or over- 
heated with motion; and it moiſtens the ligaments by 
which they are tied to each other: in which it is aflifted by 

| 2 mucilaginous glands, found in all the articulations of the 
ones, . N 


N + ; 1 uh, . : ; wa: ©, than in 
* Some derive the word, by corruption, from Lombard, as ſup- The Banes are generally bigger at their extremities 
this piece firſt uſed in Lombardy. Du Cange, after 


the middle; that the articulations might de firm, and the 
Bones not ſo eaſily diſlocated : but to render the middle of 
the Bone ſtrong withal, ſo as to ſuſtain its allotted weight, 


of the dioceſe where he dies, whole juriſ- | 


C 


and reſiſt accidents, the. fibres are there more cloſely con- 
pacted together, and ſupport one another: to which it may | 


be added, that the Bone, being hollow, is not ſo eaſily bo- 
ken, as if it had been ſolid, and ſmaller ; for of two Bones 
of equal length, and of equal numbers of fibres, the firengt 


of the one to the ſtrength of the other, will be as their du- | 


The Bones are joined and connected together various was 


according to the various purpoſes they are to ſerve : ſome be. 


ing intended for motion, others for reſt, and the ſupport 
the incumbent parts only. That jointure intended for n 
tion, is called arthrofis, or articulation ; that for reſt, /jn?ir 
| fs, or coalition. | | | 
Articulation is divided into two kinds; diarthrofis, and fm. 
throfis : and each of theſe again ſubdivided into ſeveral other. 
See ARTTICULATION,. DIARTHRos1s, 
divided into futura; barmonia, and gomphoſis —Belides whit 
there are five other kinds of connection; viz. /yſar"tſ" 
chondroſis, Snares, Hntenoſis, and ſynymenſ1s. 
PHYSIS, SYSSARCOSIS, Cc. ö : 
The number of the Bones is various in various ſubje®: o 
Jar" it is about 242 ; ſome ſay 300; others Fee 
318: but the later writers fix it at 249 or 2503 51 of 
are in the head, 67 in the trunk, 62 in the arms and 
and 60 in the legs and feet: the variations are in the nut 
of the ſeſamoidea, the teeth, and the ſternum. 
The names of the ſeveral Bones are given in the following 
table; their figures and places are repreſented in Tal. 5 
tomy, P. 1. (Oſteol.) and particular deſcriptions of each 
given under their proper heads,— FOR 


' 


le part of 


e, called | 


9 c.—Symphyſs 5 


See Seu | 
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1 Vertelræ Cervicis J The Os Femoris 2 
Os — 4 | , — 8. 12 Rotula 4 
- ME erictaſia 2|— Lumborum 5 Tibia 2 
0 n 2 — Offis Sacri 6 Fibula 2 
2 Auditus 8105 Coccygis 3 CO Tarſi 14 
G Ethmoides I |Scapula  2|—Metatarſ; 10 
Goberoides 1 Clavicule 2 Digitorum 28 
92 2 Ceſtæ | 24 | 2 
— Maxillare 2\Sternum I 60 
— Unguis 2|Ofſa Innominata 2 — 
2 Naſi 2 ; wn In all 245 
—Palati - | 64 | Wee” 
Pamer ; RO 8 | 
The Humerus 2 Beſide theOfſaSe- 
Maxilla Terr 8 Ulna 21 ſamoidea, ih are 


e 4 Rais ſſaid to be found to 


—Molares 20 Offa Carpi 16\the number of 48. 
—!_—Digiterum 3ojleaſt is the Orbicula- 


es). 60 Femur. 
The blood-veſſels of the bones, Dr. Havers divides into nutri- 
tious and medullary; the one furniſhing matter for the nutri- 
tion, the other for the lubrication of the bones, The chief 
of the nutritious enter the ends of the bone, vix. the arteries 


monly enter the ſides of the bone, and that obliquely z but 
both by the ſame foramen. F 
The medullary oil is diſpenſed from the cavity where it is de- 
poſited, throughout the whole ſubſtance of the bone; paſſing 
firſt through the tranſverſe pores of the firſt internal laminæ 
into the longitudinal ones; where it proceeds till it finds other 
tranſverſe pores, when it alters its courſe again, and exudes 
farther: thus it paſſes alternately through and between the 
plates, till it is diffuſed throughout. I his is the method of 
its conveyance in bones, whoſe plates are contiguous : where 
the plates are at a diſtance, as in bones that have no great 
cavity, the ſmall caverns above-mentioned contain medullary 


without the former method of conveyance. _ 

Thus are all the bones ſtocked with pores, &c. excepting the 
teeth; which have this further diſtinction, that they have 
nerves inſerted into them: whereas, in all the other bones, the 
nerves go no farther than the perioſteum. See Toorn. 
Beſides the large cavities in the inſide, moſt bones have ſuper- 
ficial cavities, or ſinus's, which may be diftinguiſhed into 25 
or furrows, the longer ſort; and fovez, pits, the ſhorter 
ones. | 


are two kinds; the one a continued part of the bones, jetting 
. apparently above its plane ſurface, for the more commodious 


7 the other an additional bone, growing to another by mere 
7 . rontiguity, being generally more ſoft and porous than the 
] other, and called an epiphyſis, or appendage. If the protu- 
| berance be round, it is called the caput, under which is the 
1 cervix; if flat, condylus; if ſharp, corone. 5 

0 The general uſe of the bones is, to ſupport and ſtrengthen the 
f body, like beams and pillars in a building; to defend ſome of 
Y the more eſſential parts, as the brain, &c. to give ſhape to 
pi the body, and to aſſiſt in motion. 5 
1 The diſeaſes of the bones are, aches, caries, exoſtoſes, rickets, 
* Sc. to which add, fractures, fiſſures, luxations, c. See 
es Caries, RicKETSs, Sc. ) f 
h urle Bong, HuRLE. 
5 Neper's Box ks. | NEPER, 

hitter Box. > See the articles C QUITTER. 
ng Bo BR. RinG. 


ale BONE, WHALE. 


OBE, and LUXATIoN. 


B NNET, in a general ſenſe. SeeCay, Har, &c. 
PONNET, in fortification, a kind of little ravelin, without a 


ditch, having a parapet three feet high ; antiently placed be- 


V 


g. 21. lit. m, 


ES A2 


ak, and from nine to twelve feet high: it is environed 
Han a double row of paliſadoes, ten or twelve paces diſtant 
| — Ne 3 hath a parapet three feet high, and is like 
NNET 33 corps du guard. | 
the head three ſaliant an les, and two inwards. 


-* Uffers from the double tenaille only in this, that its ſides, 
—_ of being parallel, grow narrower, or cloſer at the 
3 


a0 and open wider at the front; on which account it is 
d' Ominated queue d' aronde, or ſwallow's tail. See QUEUE 
BONN pe? and TENAILLE, OE 
L ide; 8, in the ſea-language, ſmall ſiils, ſet on the 
or. J. Ne 19. CnAMB. 


S Kr 


2 


* 
_- 
— 


Os Hoides 1 * 8] Of the bones the 
bx] - . 65 75 the biggeſt, 4 | 


at one end, and the veins at the other. The medullary com- | 


glands; whence the plates have the benefit of the marrow | 


On the outſide are alſo obſerved prominences, whereof there | 


inſertion of the muſcles, &c. called apophy/is, or proceſſus; 


BONE-SETTING. See the articles RevpucTion, FRaAc-! 


* 4 tn 3 


_ the points of the ſaliant angles of the glacis; being pa- 
adoed round: of late alſo uſed before the angles of baſtipns, | 
and the points of ravelins, and fauſſebrayes. See Tab. Fortif. | 


The bonnet has two faces, from ten to fifteen, or more rods | 
ng: the parapet is made of earth, from thirty to thirty-ſix | 


pretre, or prieſt's cap, is an outwork, having at 


e mizzen, main-ſail, and fore-ſail of a ſhip, | 


when theſe are too narrow, or ſhallow to clothe the maſt , | 
or in order to make more way in calm weather, 


BONONIAN tone, a ſmall, grey, ſoft, gloſſy, fibrous, 
ponderous, ſulphurous ſtone, about the bigneſs of a large 


walnut; when broken, having a kind of cryſtal, or ſparry 


talc within; found in the neighbourhood of Bologna, or Bo- 
nonia in Italy; and, when duly prepared, making a ſpecies 
of phoſphorus, | | 

This ſtone is found in divers parts of that country, particu- 
larly in a river at the foot of mount Palermo; where a chy- 
miſt, one Vincenzo Caſciarlo, having gathered ſome pieces, 
and carried them home, in hopes by the fire to draw ſilver out 
of them; inſtead of what he expected, found that admirable 
phænomenon they exhibit, which conſiſts in this, that having 
been expoſed to the light, they retain it, and ſhine, for the 
ſpace of fix or eight hours in the dark. | 

M. Homberg is ſaid to be the perſon who firſt taught us the 
true manner of preparing and calcining the Bononian ftone, 


Though others allege, that the true art of preparing and 
calcining the ſtone is loſt; there having been but one, an 
eccleſiaſtic, who had the true ſecret, and who is ſince dead, 
without communicating it to any perſon. See Philoſoph. 
Tranſact. No 21. LSD | 
M. Elpigni obſerves, that one Zagonius had a method of mak- 
ing ſtatues and pictures of the Bonbnian ſtone, which would 
ſhine variouſly in the dark; but he adds, the perſon died with- 
out diſcovering his ſecret. See Phil. Tranſ. Ne 134. 
BONS-HOMMES. See ALBICENS Es. | 
BOOK *, a writing compoſed on ſome point of knowlege by 
a perſon intelligent therein, for the inſtruction or amuſement 
of the reader. ; LS 
The word is formed from the Saxon boc, which comes from 
the Northern buech, of buechars, a beech or ſervice- tree, on 
the bark of which our anceſtors uſed to write. . Rudbeck 
Atlant. P. 3. Phil. Tramſ. No 301. p. 2061; . 
Book may be defined more preciſely, a compoſition of ſome 
man of wit or learning, deſigned to communicate ſomewhat 
he has invented, experienced, or collected, to the public, and 


make a volume. Vid. Saalbach Sched. de Libr. Peter. F. 8. 
Reimm. Idea Syſt. Antig. Liter. p. 230. Trev. D. Univ. T. 3. 
p. 1506. voc. Livre. See allo the article VoLUME. | 
In this ſenſe, boo is diſtinguiſhed from pamphlet, or ſingle 
paper, by its greater length; and from tome or volume, by its 
containing the whole writing.—Ifidore makes this diſtinction 
between liber and codex; that the former denotes a ſingle 
book; the latter a collection of ſeveral*; though, according 
to Scipio Maffei, codex ſignifies a book in the ſquare form, 
liber, a book, in the roll-formd, — 2 Vid. Ifid. Orig. l. 6. c. 13. 
d Maffei 1/tor. Diplom. l. 2. Bibl. Ital. T. 2. p. 244. See 
alſo Saalbach Lib. cit. &. 4. Reimm. ub: ſupra. 5 
According to the antients, a book differed from an epi/tle, or 


the former only rolled a: not but that there are divers books 
now extant under the names of epiſtles.— Vid. Pitiſc. L. Ant. 
4444!.;öͤõ;ö;˙q e <4; | | 
We ſay an old book, a new book; a Latin, a Greek boot; to 
read, to write, to publiſh a book ; the preface, the title, the 
dedication, the index of a book. See INDEX, Cc. To col- 
late a book is to ſee that it be perfect, and that none of the 
| ſheets be either wanting, or tranſpoſed. —Bookbinders ſpeak 
of folding, ſewing, beating, preſſing, covering, gilding, and 
lettering of books, See BOOKBINDING, 7 | 
A large collection of books, for uſe, is called a library. See Li- 


finding any book, is called a catalogue. See CATALOGUE.— 
Cicero calls M. Cato, Helluo librorum, a glutton, or devourer of 
Boots a. Gaza holds Plutarch b, and Herm. Barbarus, Pliny, 


— 


beſt, or capital books of each author; Tertullian's beſt is held 
to be his book De Pallio; St. Auguſtin's maſter-piece is that 


of Cicero, de Officiis; of Ariſtotle, de Animalibus; of Galen, 
de Uſu Partium; of Virgil, the fixth Aneid; of Horace, 
the firſt and ſeventh Epiſtles; of Catullus, the coma Bere- 
nices; of Juvenal, the ſixth Satire; of Plautus, the Eprdicus ; 
of Theocritus, the 27th 1dyl : Paracelſus's beſt book is his 
Chirurgia; that of Severinus, de Abſceſſibus ; of Budzus, 
Commentarii Linguæ Græcæ; of Joſ. Scaliger, de Emendatione 
temporum; of Eraſmus, the Adagia; of Petavius, the Ratio- 
narium temperum; of Bellarmin, de Scriptorib, Ecelgſigſticis; 
of Salmaſius, the Exercitationes Plinianæ; of Voſſius, Inſtitut. 
Oratoriæ; of Heinſius, Ariſtarchus Sacer; of Caſaubon, Ex- 
ercitationes in Baronium.—* Vid. Cic. de Finib. 1, 3. n. 1. 
dGentzken. Hiſt. Phileſ. p. 130. <Harduin. Pref. ad Plin. 


— — „„ 
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| 1 526. Barthol. de Libr. Legend. diſſ. 3. p. 66. 
t would be of good uſe to know which is the beſt book on 


mar, beſt phyſics, beſt commentary on the bible, or on the 
inſtitutes, or Geneſis, or the epiſtle to the Hebrews ;z the beſt 
harmony of the Evangeliſts ; beſt defence of the truth of 


Mm m Chiſtianity. 


having made a journey to Italy on purpoſe to learn it — 


thence to poſterity; being withal of a competent length to 


letter, not only in bulk, but in that the latter was folded up, 


BRARY.--An 2 of a library, in order for the reader's 


the beſt of all books <; —Creniusd has a diſcourſe on the 


De Civitate Dei; that of Hippocrates, the Coacæ prenotiones; 


«Cren. de Libr. Script. Optim. Act. Erud. Lipl. an. 1704. 


each ſubje&; e. gr. the beſt logic, beſt dictionary and gram- - | 
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make the province of the author.—Of thefe there is one 


For the matter of 


; 
: 
| 


Chriſtianity, and the like; by which a J might be com- | 

poſed of none but the belt books of each kind,—For this pur- 

| Poſe we have the ſentiments of many authors of eſtablithed 

reputation on the mioſt conſiderable writers, in Sir Tho. Pope- 

"Blount's Cenſura celebriorum auctorum, which may be of uſe 
to-dire& one's choice. But, to be more expreſs, 

The hiſtory, or notitia of Books makes the firſt part, accord- þ 
ing to ſome, the whole, of the literary ſcience. — The princi- | 
— points in the notitia of a book, are, its author, date, printer, 

edition, verſions, comments, epitomes, ſucteſs, elages, cenſures, 

- condemnation, ſuppreſſiong adverſaries, vindicators, continua- 
tors, and the like. | | e 
The hiſtory of a book is either of its contents, which is given 

dy analyſing it, as is done by journaliſts; or of its appendages 
and accidents, which is the more immediate province of thoſe | 

called literators, and bibliothecarians. 2 3 

Fhe contents of a book are the matters delivered in it; which 


* 


principal matter, called the ſubjef; in reſpect of which the 
reſt are only incidents. | ; : 
The appendayes of a book are, the title, preface, epiſile dedi- 


- catory, ſummaries, table of contents, index, and the like, which | 


are the proper province of the editor, unleſs perhaps the title- 
age, which is frequently uſurped by the bookſeller. _ 

n the compoſition of a book, there occur ſentiments, which are 
alfo the materials of it; method, the order wherein theſe are 
diſpoſed; and /fyle, or expreſſion, which is the language where- 

in they are cloathed. 3 * 
The giving hiſtories, catalogues, and bibliotheca's of books, is 
ſaid to have been firſt introduced by the Germans a: we may 
add, that it is they who have beſt ſucceeded in them; and 
to whom the chief works of this kind are owing.—-J. Alb. 


Fabricius has given us the hiſtory of the Greek and Latin! 


baoks, Wolfius that of the Hebrew books : Boecler, of the 
principal books in each ſcience and faculty: Struvius, of the | 
books of hiſtory, law, and philoſophy: the abbot Fabricius, 
of the books in his own library: Lambecius, of thoſe in the 
Vienna library: Le Long, of the books of ſcripture : Mattaire, 
of the books printed before the year 1550. &c.--2 Vid. Reimm. 
Bibl. Acroam. in pref. F. I. p. 3. b Boſ. Introd. ad Not. 
Script. Eccleſ. c. 4. F. 13. p. 124. ſeq. ; 
Burning of Books was a kind of puniſhment much in uſe 
among the Romans, by legal ſentence: ſometimes the care of 
the execution was committed to triumviri appointed on pur- 
poſe :; ſometimes to the prætors d, and fometimes to the 
ædilesc. Labienus, whom from his ſatirical ſpirit ſome have 
called Rabienus, is ſaid to have been the firſt, who underwent 
the ſeverity of it. His enemies procured a ſenatuſconſultum, 
whereby all his books, publiſhed E ſeveral years, were 
ordered to be collected and burnt: The _ (fays Sene- 

« ca) then ared new and ſtrange, to take revenge on 
* we Bon FP Res nova & infueta ! ſupplicium de yy ing by 
Caſſius Servius, a friend of Labienus, hearing the ſentence 
pronounced, cried aloud, « hat they muſt burn him too, 
« ſince he had 
uri oportet, quia Hos didici, Labienus could not ſurvive his 
books, but ſhutting himſelf up in the tomb of his anceſtors, 
pined away, and was ſburied alivee.— Vid. Tacit. Agric. 
c. 2. 1. I. *Valer. Max. ee . „ I. . 
I. 4. c. 35. u. 4. *Senec. Controv. in pref. F. 5. © ig. 
Ant. > c. 5 J. 2. Salmuth. ad pad I. . 2. 
P. 68. Pitiſc. L. Ant. T. 2. p. 84. Divers other antient 
teinmonies concerning the burning of books are given in 

Neimm. Idea Sy/t. Antig. Liter. p. 389. ſegg. | 

ooks. They were firſt written on ſtones, 
witneſs the Decalogne given to Moſes (which is the oldeſt 
book we have any warranted account of); then, on the parts 
of plants, e. gr. the leaves, chiefly of the palni-tree; the 
rinds and barks, eſpecially of the tilia, or philyra, and the 


— 


Egyptian papyrus “. By degrees, wax, then leather, were in- 


troduced, 
at len c 
alſo linen, ſilk, horn, and, laſtly, paper itſelf. Vid. Calm. 
. Diff. 1. ſur· Geneſ. Comment. T. I. ejuſd. D. Bibl. T. 1. p. 316. 
Du Pin Bibl. Becleſ. T. 19. p. 3 1. Barthol. de legend. libr. 
diſſ. 4. p. 70. ſeqq. Hiſt. Acad. 


ecially the ſkins of goats and ſheep, of which, 


liter. p. 235. 286. ſeq. 
180. 2 Guiland. 5 
AA 


The parts of vegetables continued long the common matter 
of books; inſomuch that moſt of the names and terms be- 
longing to books, in moſt languages, are taken thence: as the | 


. Greek biblos, the Latin'/iber, coder, folium, tabulz, and the 


Engliſh book itſelf, —We may add, that vegetable barks ap- | 
pour ſtill in ſome meafure-retained for books in certain of the | 
Northern countries, as among the Calmuc Tartars, where a a 
library was lately diſcovered by. the Ruſſians, of an unuſual | 
form as well as matter; the books were exceedingly long, 
but of no breadth ; the leaves very thick, and made of barks | 

_ of trees, ſmeared over with a double verniſh; the ink or. 


. 


Writing being white on a black ground, —#ig- Hift. Acad. | 


R. Inſcr. T. 3. p. 6. 


The firſt books were in form of blocks and tables, of which! 


_— - 
* 


* 


got all the books by heart: Nunc me vivum | 


- 1 1 
a * 


0 * 5411 


. we find frequent mention in cr ipture, under the appellation 1 


BOO 


epher, which the ſept uagint render aF, q. d. 5 
/7 which form the book of the covenant, * Tn * N The lind 
book or bill of divorce, book of curſes, Cc. appear to ws, gard tt 
beens.—As flexible matters came to be wrote on, they fn — hun 
it more convenient to make their books in form , dey from | 
called by the Greeks #9/Ja«a, by the Latins valumina x len ) and '\ 
appear to have been in uſe among the antient Jeus, .. * The n 
as Grecians, Romans, Perſians, and even Indians. r 1 
ſuch did the libraries chiefly conſiſt, till ſome centuriez 1 Seth; 
Chriſt. —The form which obtains among us is the ſ - ere 
compoſed of ſeparate leaves; which was alſo known 1 ** 
little uſed, among the antients; having been invented þ N vid, 8 
talus, king of Pergamus, the ſame who alſo invented 4 L He th: 
mente: but it has now been ſo long in poſſeſſion, - b _ 
oldeſt manuſcripts are found in it. —— 1 ry 6 
that of all the antient Greek MSS. he has ſeen, there xe) 3 a be 
two in the roll form; the reſt being made up much 8 n 3 
the manner of the modern books? —2V;d Calm. Jb. ©; U K man 
Pin Bill. Eeeliſ. T. 19. 5. 382. Barth. de Libris lp ſq. þ 
diſſ. 4. p. 95. Jeg. Montfauc. Palæogr. Gree, Chis SibyllineB 
p. 26. Reimm. Idea Sy/f. Antig. liter. p. 227. Item 5. 143 ofſes, « 
Schwartz. de Ornam. libror. diſſ. 2. See alſo the ny 1 
Book IN DING. „ | aint 
The rolls, or volumes, were compoſed of ſeveral ſhe, as parts 
faſtened to each other, and rolled upon a ſtick, or nl. new tel 
cus; the whole making a kind of column, or eylndg Apucrypha 
which was to be managed by the umbilicus, as a handle; ? od and 
being reputed a kind of crime to take hold of the dul Authentic 
ſelf. The outſide of the volume was called front; the ach 
ends of the umbilicus cornua, horns; which were ufa, 8 Fr 
carved, and adorned likewiſe with bits of filver, ivory, G law, 
even gold and precious ſtones. The title To ag g, wh Works, 
; ſtuck on the outſide. The whole volume, when extendel uxthary 
might make a yard and half wide, and fifty long id. Kl. to the 0 
muth. ad Pancirol. P. 1. tit. 42. p. 143. ſeg. Walc. Pam formula 
Acad. p. 72. Pitiſc. L. Ant. T. 2. p. 48. woc. libri. But, ementar, 
Adverſ. l. 22. c. 18. Schwartz. de Ornam. Libror. df, ſciences 
Reimm. Idea Sy/t. Ant. Liter. p. 242. ſeq. Iiem p. 251. Th | gramma 
which may be added divers other writers on the form and bocks of 
ornaments of the antient books recited in Fabric. Pi}. 4. rances i 
ig. e. 19. F. 7. p. 607. | | tbrary B 
To the form of books belongs alſo the Oeconomy of the mfide, o turned t 
the order and arrangement of points and letters into lines aul commet 
pages a, with margins, and other appurtenances : this has un- Eroteric B 
dergone many varieties; at firſt, the letters were only d- dinary r 
vided into lines, then into ſeparate words; which, by degrees, (croamatic 
were noted with accents, and diſtributed by points and tvs matters, 
into periods, paragraphs, chapters, and other diviſions. ln Vid. 


and Weſtern nations, from the left to the rightward: others, x 


| like.---The end of the book, now denoted by finis, was i 


gth, parchment was prepared: then lead came in uſe; 


- 
a 


as ſhould falſify them 4; of which we have an inſtance 
the Apocalypſe e *. The Mahometans for the like real 
place the name of God, at the beginning of all their books, 
R. Inſcr, „ * P. 103. 
Schwartz de' Ornam. libror. a 1. Reimm. Idea Syft. Anti. | 
ontfauc. Palæogr. l. 2. c. 8. 
apyr. Memb. 3. See alſo the article 


V. Antiq. * 
ter. p. 227. Schwartz. de Ornam. Libr. 47 I. Reim. 


ſome countries, as among the Orientals, the lines began fron 


Prohibited 
the right, and ran to the leftward; in others, as the Northem 


periors 5 
refy, or 
Eeclgſ. . 
208. & 
Hift. Th 
63. p. 1 
Public Bo 
actions 
ue, Liby 
urch Bo 
lic office 
ſacramey 
evangelt} 


viary, 7 


= * 


the one, and returning in the other, called bou/trophedon-ln 
moſt countries the lines run from fide to fide of the pax; 
in ſome, particularly the Chineſe, from top to bottom, 
Again, the page in ſome is intire, and uniform; in others, 6- 
vided into columns; in others diſtinguiſhed into text anl 
notes, either marginal, or at the bottom: uſually it is fu- 
niſhed with ſignatures and catch- words; ſometimes alfo with 
a regiſter to diſcover whether the book be complete.—-To the 
are occaſionally added the apparatus of fummaries, or kde 
notes; the embelliſhments of red, gold, or figured initial kt 
ters, head-pieces, tail-pieces, effigies, ſchemes, maps, andthe 


the Grecians, followed both directions alternately, going i 


tiently marked with a , called coronis; and the whole fit 
quently waſhed with an oil drawn from cedar, or cittot 
chips, ſtrewed between. the leaves to preſerve it from rotting? 
---There alſo occur certain formula's at the beginnings and 
ends of books : as, among the Jews, the word P, 1 fei 
which we find at the end of the books of Exodus, Leviticu, 
Numbers, Ezekiel, c. to exhort the reader to be cou 
geous, and proceed on to the following book<.--The condir 
ſions were alſo often guarded with imprecations againſt fu 


giarum, 
but the 
of St. C 
and that 
Jeruſaler 
Ht. Th 
Þ p. N 
The E35 
which cannot fail to procure them protection, on account 0 | 
the infinite regard had among them to that name where- ele 
found*.---For the like reaſon it is, that divers of the laws 
the antient emperors. begin with the formula, In nm 
Deis.----Vid. Barth. de Libr. legend. a 5. P. 106. [if 
Montfauc. Palzogr. J. I. c. 4. Reimm. Idea 8 : 


Idea Sy/t. Antig. Liter. p. 240. ſeq. Schwartz. de Ori 


Weer. di. 2. Reimm. 1dea Syt. Ant. Liter. p15 Wi ae 
cSchwartz. ubi Fay difſ. 3. Reimm. I. c. p. 200. al ſoret 
Fabric. Bibl. Græc. l. 1. c. 5. p. 74. Revel. c. 22. 9. after 
Sale Prelim. Diſc. to Koran, ſect. 3. P. 5% 8 Barthol W E. v 
. | "> 


At the end of each book the Jews alſo added the numb" 

of verſes contained in. it, and at the end of the Pentale 
the number of ſections; that it might be trayſmitted to ſo 
ſterity intire: the Maſoretes, and Mahometan doctors, lit 
gone farther; ſo as to number the ſeveral words and | 
in each book, chapter, verſe, &c. of the Old Teſtamf 
and the Alcoran, See Mass80ka, ALicoran, Ce. Th 


BOO 


nominations of Books are various: with re- 
28 2 and rs books may be divided into, 
oſe compoſed by mere men; divine, thoſe ſent 
from heaven, or dictated by God himſelf, containing his word 

4 will; which latter are alſo called ſacred and inſpired books. 
The Mahometans reckon one hundred and four divine books, 
given bi. 
Seth; thirty 
Pentateuch ( 
corrupted it) 
vid, the Pſa 


The lin 
gard 


Human, th 


to Enoch; ten to Abraham; one to Moſes, the 
ſuch as it was before the Jews and Chriſtians 
another to Jeſus, the Goſpel; another to Da- 
Ims; and another to Mahomet, the Alcoran. 
He that denies theſe, or any of them, or any part, verſe, or 
even word of them, is deemed an infidel 2: and God preſerve 
us from infilels! —They make it a criterion of a divine book, 
that God himſelf ſpeak in it, not others concerning God, in 
the third-perſon; as it does in our books of the old and new 


teſtament, which they therefore reject as compoſitions merely | 


human b. Vid. Reland. de Relig. Mohamm. J. I. c. 4. P. 21. 
2. b Id. ibid, J. 2. F. 26. p. 2372. | 
$ib3/lineBooKs are thoſe compoſed by certain pretended prophet- 

efſes, depoſited in the capitol, under the care of duumviri. 
Vid. Lomei. de Biblioth. c. 13. p. 377. See alſo SIBYL. 
Canmical Boo Rs are thoſe received and allowed by the church, 
as parts of holy ſcripture. —Such are the books of the old and 
new teſtament. I h ! 
Apocryphal Books, thoſe excluded out of the canon, yet receiv- 
ed and read in churches. | | | | 
f{uthentic Books, thoſe which are decifive, and of authority: 
ſuch, in the civil law, are the code, digeſt, c. in our 


Works, T. I. p. 257. 3 | 
uxiiary Books, thoſe leſs eſſential, yet of uſe, as ſubſerveint 
to the others : as, in the ogy fy the law, books of inſtitutes, 
formulæ, maxims, reports, &'c. | 
mentary Books, thoſe which deliver the firſt principles of 
ſciences : ſuch are thoſe under the titles of rudiments, methods, 
grammars, &c. by which they ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from 
bocks of a ſuperior order, which aim at making further ad- 
rances in the ſcience. — Vid. Mem. de Trev. an. 17 34. p. 804. 
tbrary Books, ſuch as are not ordinarily read over, but 
turned to, and conſulted occaſionally : ſuch are dictionaries, 
comments, corpus's, theſaurus's, c. 
Exteric Books, thoſe intended for the uſe of 
dinary readers. _ 5 
(raamatic Books, thoſe containing more ſecret and ſublime 
matters, calculated for adepts and proficients in the ſubject. 
Vid. Reimm. Idea Syſt. Antig. Liter. p. 136. 

obibited Books, thoſe condemned and forbidden by the ſu- 
periors of the church, as either containing matters of he- 
telp, or things contrary to good morals. — Vid. Bingh. Orig. 
Eccleſ.1, 16.c. 1 1. F. 11. Paſch. de Var. Med. Mor. Trad. c. 3. p. 
298. & 250. Trev. D. Univ. T. 3. p. 1507. Pfaff. Introd. 
Ht. Theol, T. 2. p. 65. Heuman pr ad tn. Lit. c. 4. F 
by. p. 163. See alſo the article Ix PEx. ; 
wic Books, libri publici, the records of paſt times and tranſ- 
«tions kept by public authority. Vid. Calv. L. Fur. p. 5 34. 
ui, Libri. Trev. D. Univ. T. 1. p. 1509. See alſo AcTs, 2 
urch Books, or eccleſiaſtical Books, thoſe uſed in the pub- 
le offices of religion *.— Such, in the Latin church, are the 
ſacranentary, antiphonary, leftionary, pſalter, evangelary, or 
evangel;/tary, ordo, miſſal, 2 ritual, proceſſional, bre- 
vary, roſary b, &c. In the Greek church the menologium, 
exchologium, tropologium, &c. Alſo, the book of peace, liber 
pas, which is a book given to be kiſſed in the ceremony of 


— — E 3 — * 


with the notes marked to each. Book of liturgies, liber litur- 
rum, Containing not all the liturgies of the Greek church, 
but the four now in uſe; viz. the liturgy of St. Baſil, 
« St. Chryſoſtom, that of the preſanctified, Tporyraousrar, 
and that of St, James, which is only uſed in the church of 
Jeruſalem, and that but once a year . Vid. Pfaff. Introd. 
ft. Theol, J. 4. f. 8. T. 3. p. 287. > Trev. D. Univ. T. 
$.0- 1507. „ ibid: e WI HI APRN 
he Engliſh church-books, in uſe in the middle of the tenth 
7 as enumerated in Elfric's canons, were the bible, 
E prſtol-book (5 e. epiſtles), go/pel-book, mafs-book, ſong- 
10 lellewhere called antiphonary), hand-book (or manual), 
, —_ 7 = (or martyrology ), penitential, and the leſan- 
al. Vid. John. Eccleſ. Laws, An. 957. $. 212. 


Ey z and 4 Ed. VI. c. 10. Popiſh books (under the names of 
"ttiphoners, couchers, grailes, journals, legends, manuals, 
miſſals, ordinals, pies, portuaſſes, primers, proceſſionals) 
. aboliſhed. Bit it is doubted whether this ſtatute be in 
'orce, becauſe repealed by 1 M. c. 2. for, though 1 M. is 


9 


*: VI. was once repealed, and not ſince revived by ſpecial 
words; it may be queſtioned whether it be now in force. 


(Taba, the prophets, &c.—See PENTATEUCH, PRo- 


Mr, and 
p book of Moſes, becauſe compoſed by him; and the book 
* ®venant, becauſe the terms thereof were contained in 


law, the ſtatutes, &c.—V/1d. Bac. de Augm. Scient. 1.8. c. 3. 


popular and or- 


God to his prophets ; viz. ten to Adam, fifty to | 


the maſs. The muſfic-book, containing the pſalms, troparies, | 
ad other prayers of that kind, which are ufed to be ſung, | 


Aterwars repealed by 1 ac. I. c. 25. yet, becauſe this of | 


he Jewiſh church-books were the books of the law, the ha- | 


HAOGTOORAPHA.— The firſt was alſo called | 


| 
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it. In a more abſolute ſenſe, 2 of the law denotes Mo- 


ſes's original, or autograph, found in a hole of the temple 
in king Joſiah's time. W f 
Books, again, with regard to their ſcope and ſubject, may 
be divided into—h7Norical, thoſe which telate facts, either 
of nature or mankind — dogmatical, thoſe which lay down 
doctrines, or general truths - niſcellaneous, thoſe of a neu- 
tral kind, containing both facts and doQrines—hi/torico- 
dogmatical, and thoſe which only rehearſe doctrines, or, at 
moſt, indicate the arguments by which they are proved, 
as Mallet's geometry Tit mares hy henry) thoſe which not 
only recite the doctrines, but demonſtrate them, as Euclid's 
Elements. — Vid. Wolf. Phil. Rat. ſect. 3. c. 1. C 744. 
750, 751, Cc. 5 5 8 
Pontifical Books, libri ponti fals, legarie gn, among the 
Romans, were thoſe appointed by Numa to be kept by the 
pontifex maximus; deſcribing all the ceremonies, ſacrifices, 
feaſts, prayers, and other religious matters, with the manner, 
and circumſtances, wherewith each was to be celebrated: 
theſe were alſo called indigitamenta, as containing the names 
of all the gods, and the occaſions, and formula's of irivoking 
each.—/:d. Liv. 1. p. 23. Lomei. de Bibl. c. 6. p. 107. Pi- 
tiſc. L. Ant. T. 2. p. 85. voc. Libri. | 
Ritual Boo Ks, libri rituales, thoſe which directed the order 
and manner of founding, building, and conſecrating cities, 
temples, and altars; the ceremonies belonging to walls, 
gates, tribes, curiæ, camps, and the like. Vid. Lomei. lib. 
cit. c. b. p. 111. Pitiſc. ub! ſupra, | | 
Augural Books, libri augurales, called by Cicero a, reconditi, 
were thoſe wherein the ſcience of foretelling futurity from 
the flight and chattering of birds were contained b.— a Vid. 
Cic. Orat. pro domo ſua ad pontif. b Serv. ad An. l. 5. v. 
738. Lomei. lib. cit. c. 6. p. 109. * 
Aruſpicine Bo o Ks, libri aruſpicini, thoſe wherein the myſte- 
ries of divining from the entrails of victims were preſcribed. 
Vid. Lomei. ubi ſupra c. 6. p. 111. el 
Acherontic Books, libri Acherontici, thoſe wherein the ceremo- ' 
nies, and diſcipline of Acheron was contained ; ſometimes 
alſo called libri Etruſci, as being ſuppoſed to have been com- 
poſed by Tages the Hetrurian, though others pretend, that he 
had received them from Jupiter himſelf *: ſome ſuppoſe theſe. 
to have been the ſame with the libri fatales ; others, with the- 
libri aruſpicini ®,—a Vid. Serv. ad Æneid. l. 8.v. 398. Lomei. 
de Bibl. c. 6. p. I 12. Pitiſc. I. c. p. 84. b Lindenbrog. ad Cen- 
ſorin. c. 14. . 
Fulgural Books, libri fulgurales, thoſe written touching 
der and Ire and the interpretation thereof.— As that 
compoſed by the Tuſcan nymph Bigois, preſerved in the tem- 
| 55 of Apollo. Vid. Serv. ad En. 6. v. 72. Lomei. de Bibl. 
. it. | | Fits | 
Fatal Boon 8, libri fatales, thoſe wherein the ages, or terms 
of the life of men were written, according to the Hetrurian 
diſcipline. Theſe were conſulted by the * in all pub- 
lic calamities; and inſtructions taken from them, how to ex- 
iate the offended deities.— Vid. Cenſor. de die Natal. c. 14. 
3 lib. cit. c. 6. p. 112. Pitiſc. ub: ſupra, p. 85. 
Black Books, thoſe which treat of necromancy and witch- 
craft. | Ars | 
The ſame denomination is alſo given to ſome other books, on 
account of the colour of their backs, or the diſmalneſs of 
their contents ; whence alſo red book, and domeſday book. 
Good Books, in the common uſage, are thoſe of devotion and 
. piety; as ſoliloquies, meditations, prayers, &c.— Vid. Shafteſb.. 
Chara T. i, 5. 165. Hem, F. Z. 5. 327. 
A good book, in the bookſellers language, is 


thun- 


a ſaleable one; 
in the language of the curious, a ſcarce one; in that of men 
of ſenſe, an uſeful and inſtructive one ei 
Among five principal things which Rabbi Akiba recom- 
mended to his ſon, one was, that if he ſtudied the law, he 

ſhould take care to do it in a god book, leſt he ſhould be ob- 
liged to unlearn all again. V. Cren\ de Furib. Librar. See alſo, 
further on, the head of judging and chooſing of Books. 

Spiritual Books, thoſe which treat more expreſly of the ſpirĩ- 
tual or chriſtian life, and the exerciſes. thereof,” as contemn- 
plation, &c.---Such are thoſe of St. John Climax, St. 
Fraticis de Sales, St. Thereſa, Thomas a'Kemprs, 'Grana- 
denſe Dr Homes, ß HE OT. 

TR Books, fuch as do not treat of matters of religion. 

ln 

Books, with regard to their authors, may be divided into-- 
Anonymous, thoſe without any author's 'niame.---Cryptony- 
mous, thoſe whoſe authors names are concealed in ſome 
anagram; or the like---Pſeudonymous, thoſe which bear falſe 
names of authors *--- Poſthumous, thoſe publiſhed after the 
author's death b Genuine, thoſe really written by the 
perſons whom they pretend for their authors, and ſtill re- 

maining in the ſtate wherein they were left by them 
Spurious, or ſuppoſititious, thoſe pretending to be written 
others than. their real authors---/nterpolated, thoſe whicl 
ſince their compoſition have' been corrupted by fpurious ad- 
ditions, or infertions.---* Vid. Paſch. de Var. Mod. Moral. 
Trad. c. 3. p.287. Heuman. Via ad Hiſtor. Liter. c. 6.. 40. 


7.30. Ps 


 - Books 


* 


Books, with 


Parchment-Books, libri in membrana, thoſe written on ſkins, 


Elephuntine B 


Books, with 


Books, with regard to circumſtances and accidents, may be 
2 —Loft, thoſe which have periſhed b "tha og 


Promiſed Rooks, thoſe which authors have given ex 


Books, with regard to their qualities, may be divided into — 
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Clear or perſpicuous, which, in the dogmatical kind, are | 
thoſe where the aiithors define all their terms accurately, and 
ſtrictly to thoſe definitions in the courſe of their works. 
bſcure, thofe where words are uſed vaguely, and without 
defining. Proliæ, thoſe which contain more things than were 
neceſlary to the author's deſign: as, if in a book of ſurvering 
a man ſhould give all Euclid. —Uſefil, thoſe which deliver 
things nec to be known, either in other ſciences, or in 
the buſineſs of life. Compleat, thoſe which contain all that is 
known concerning the ſubje&t.—Relatively compleat, thoſe 
which contain all that was known on the ſubject, at a cer- 


tain time; or, if a book were written with any particular de- 


ſign, or view, it may be ſaid to be compleat, if it contain nei- 
ther more nor leſs than is neceſſary for the accompliſhing 
that end.—In the contrary caſes, books are ſaid to be incom- 
pleat. Vid. Wolf. Log. . 815. p. 818. 820. 825. Sc. 


vided into—Paper-books, thoſe written either on linen and 
cotton paper, or on the papyrus, of which laſt kind few 
are now remaining. —/id. Montfauc. Palæegr. Græc. l. 1. 
c. 2. p. 14. ſeg. alſo PAPER. | 
or pelts, chiefly of ſheep. See PARCHMENT. ' | 
Linen Books, libri lintet, among the Romans, were thoſe 
written on blocks, or tables, covered with a linen cloth. 
Such were the Sibylline books, and divers antient laws, epiſtles 
of princes, leagues, annals, &c.—/id. Plin. Hift. Nat: l. 13. 
6. 3 Pere . ad Roſin. I. 3. c. 24. Lomei. de Bibl. c. b. 
100. 

[oo ut Books, libri in cerio, mentioned by Ulpian*, are by 
Guilandinus taken for ſuch as were written on barks, different 
from that uſually writen on; which was the tilia*: by Sca- 
liger, with more probability, for ſuch as were written on 
certain ſkins, or certain parts of ſkins, different from thoſe 
commonly uſed, which were the pelts, or back-parts of ſheepe. 
—2 Vid. Ulph. J. 52. ff. de Leg. 3. bGuiland. Papyr. membr. 


. 1. 50. Salmuth. ad Pancirol. P. 2. tit. 13. Pp. 253. © Sca- 
fo ad Guiland. p. 17. Pitiſc. L. Ant. T. 2. p. 84. voc. 
Libri. 


Blick Books, libri in ſchedis, thoſe written on wooden planks, 
or tablets, ſmoothed for that purpoſe with an aſcia, and a plane. 
uch were the ordinary books among the Romans. — Vid. 
Pitiſc. loc. cit. | | | 

Waren Books, libri in ceris, mentioned by Pliny, have oc- 
caſioned ſome diſpute. Herm. Barbarus ſuſpeRs the term to 
be a corruption, and inclines to read in ſchedis inſtead of it, 
on the authority of ſome antient MSS. Others ſee no need 
of the emendation, fince it is known the Romans ſometimes 
covered their planks, or ſchedæ, with a thin ſkin of wax, to 
make them ſuſceptible of eraſements, and amendments, which 
the libri in ſchedis were not, and, conſequently, were leſs fit 

for works that required elegance and accuracy than the waxen 
ones, which are alſo called ceræ, or libri cerei.—Vid. Pitiſe. 
bi ſupr 4. N 


- 


. 


cording to Scaliger, thoſe made of the guts of elephants b; 

according to others, thoſe wherein the acts of the ſenate, relate- 

ing to the emperors, were written; according to others, 
certain huge, or bulky books, conſiſting of 3 con- 

taining all the names of the 35 tribes d. 

Pancirol. P. 2. tit. 13. p. 255. . Guiland. Papyr. membr. 2. 
u. 48. d8calig.: ad Guiland. 1 <Calv. L. Jur. . 34. 
voc. Libri. d Fabric. Deſcript. Urb. c. 6. Donat. de Urb. Rom. 

J. 2. c. 23. Pitiſc. L. Ant. loc. cit. p. 84. ſeg. ORE 
ith regard to their manufacture and commerce, ma 

be divided into Manuſcript, thoſe written with the hand, 
Whether originally by the authors, called autographs, or at 

ſecond hand by U copiſis. See MAN UScRIP r, Li- 

BRARIUS, Cc. — Printed, thoſe wrought off from the preſs. 

See PRINTING. Baaks in quires, or ſheets, thoſe not bound, or 

ſtitched.— Bgals in folto, . thoſe wherein a ſheet is folded but 

once, or makes two leaves, or 4 pages: Books in 4**, where 
it makes four leaves; in 8*, where eight; in duodecimo, where 
twelve; in 160, where ſixteen; in 249, where twenty-four. 


ries of time, or the malice. or zeal of enemies, — Such as are | 


divers even of the antient books of ſcripture, written by Solo- 
mon, and others of the prophets. —#d. Fabric. Cod. Pſeude- 


pig. V. et. T; ft. T. 2. P. 171. Joſeph. Hypomn. J. 5. c. 120. ap. 
Fabric. lib. cit. p. 247. qc | 


] pectations 
of, which they have never accompliſhed, — Janſ. ab Alme- 
loveen has given a bibliotheca of boats promiſed, but ſtill la- 
tent, or not publiſhed, — Vid. Struv. Introd. ad NVotit. Rei. 
Liter. g. B. 21. p. 754: | 
Fictitious Books, thoſe which, never exiſted. — Such is the book 
ds tribug Impaſloribus, fo much talked of by ſome, ſuppoſed 
to be by others: to whom may be added, divers feigned titles 
of books 4 
great number of plans, or projects of books, many of them good 


to the matter they conſiſt of, may be di- 


Books, libri elephantini, according to Turnebus, | 
were thoſe written on thin ſlices, or leaves of ivory a; ac- 


3 c 
1 Salmuth. ad 


in Baillet o, and others. Loeſcher c has publiſhed a 
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M. Dugono has a whole volume of ſchemes, or proj; 8 
containing no leſs than 3000 470 Path, 2 Wnt | 
Mor. Trad. c. 3. P. 282, b Bail. des Satyr. Perſon, el. dic 


"a, . . 4 nel, c A 
Arcan. Liter. Projets Piteraires. e Four. Liter. J. 1 Fe 
Books in Aua, Anti, &c. See the articles Ana, Ayy; i 
Oe. 


The Scope or Deſign of Books are various; that of ſome is 
the origin of things diſcovered ; of others, to fix and 
ſome truth, or raiſe ſome doctrine to a higher pitch 

lity ; of others, to remove ſame ſcruple, or Prejudice, wi; 
had before obtained, or fix more accurate and preciſ; le 
of things; of others, to explain the names and words ys 
different nations, ages, and ſects; of others, to improve 5 
knowlege of facts, and events, and ſhew the order and wg 
of providence: laſtly, others aim at divers, or all of tie, 
ends.—Vig. Loeſch. de Cauſ. Ling. Hebr. in prof. © 
The Uſes of Books are numerous: they make one of the chief 
inſtruments, or means of acquiring knowlege: they are th, 
repoſitories of laws, and the vehicles of learning of «©, 
kind : our religion itſelf is founded on books: without then 
ſays Bartholin, God is filent, juſtice dormant, phyſic at 2 
ſtand, philoſophy lame, letters dumb, and all things invoked 
in Cimmerian darkneſs. — Vid. Barth. de Libr. Legend. Dif. 
P. 5. Sine libris Deus jam filet, juſtitia quieſcit, torpet medicing 
philofſophia manca eſt, literæ mute, omnia tenebris iche 
Cimmeriis. | | | 
The elogiums which have been beſtowed on books are inf. 
nite : they are repreſented, as the refuge of truth, which 
is baniſhed out of converſation ; as ſtanding counſellor, 
and preachers, always at hand, and always diſintereſted; 
having this advantage over oral inſtructors, that they ar 
* ready to repeat their leſſon, as oft as we pleaſe. Bujs 
ſupply the want of maſters, and even, in ſome meaſure, the 
want of genius and invention; and can raiſe the dulleſt per. 
ſons, who have memory, above the IAI of the brigbteſ, 
without. — An author, who wrote not inelegantly, though in 
a barbarous age, ſums up all their praiſes.—Vid. Lucas 4 
Penna ap. Morhoff Polyhift. l. 1. c. 3. p. 27. Liber iff k. 
men cordis, ſpeculum corporis, virtutum magiſter, vitiorun de- 
pulſor, corona prudentum, comes itineris, domeſticus amicus, an- 
gerro tacentis, collega & conſiliarius præſidentis, myratbeciun 
eloquentiæ, hortus plenus fructibus, pratum floribus diſtinclun, 
memoriæ penus, vita recordationis; vocatus properat, juſſu fe 
fiinat, ſemper preſto eft, nunquam non morigerus, rogatus anfe. - 
im reſpondet : arcana revelat, obſcura illuſtrat, ambigua cerii- 
rat, perplexa reſolvit, contra adverſam fortunam deferſer, ſi 
cundæ moderator, opes adauget, jacturam propulſat, &c. 
Perhaps their greateſt glory is, the affection borne them by 
many of the greateſt men of all ages: M. Cato“, the elder 
Pliny a, the emperor Julian, and others, are on record fur 
an exceſſive devotion to books. The laſt has perpetuated his 
paſſion by ſome Greek epigrams in their praiſe, Richard 
Bury, biſhop of Durham, and lord chancellor of England, 
has a treatiſe expreſs on the love of books®, — ® Vid. Plin. Epi. 
7. I. 3. Þ Philobiblion, frue de Amore Librorum, Fabric. Bib. 
at. Med. Avi, T. 1. p. 842. ſeg. Morhoff Polyhiſt, |. 1. 
c. 17. p. 190. Salmuth. ad Pancirol. l. I. tit. 22. p. b). 

Barth. de lib. legend. diff. 1. p. 1. ſeq. 5 
M. Catonem vidi in bibliotheca ſedentem multis circumfuſun 
 Sloicorum libris. Erat enim, ut ſcis, in eo inexhaufta avid. 
tas legendi, ncc ſatiari poterat : quippe qui, ne reprebenſimn 
vulgi inanem reformidans, in ipſa curia ſoleret legere, ſpe din 
ſenatus cogeretur, nibil operæ reipublice detrahens, — Vid. C 

de Divin. I. 3. u. 11. 


The ill Effefts objefted to Books are, that they employ too mutt 
of our time and attention; engage us in purſuits of no uſe b 
the commonwealth, and ind fools us for the functions of di 
life; that they render men lazy, and prevent their evening 
their own talents, by furniſhing them, on every occaſion, wit 
things of the growth of others; and that our natural let 
become weakened and extinguiſhed, by inuring ourſelves d 
ſee only with foreign lights: beſides, that ill men are herd] 
furniſhed with means of poiſoning the people, and propagatit 
ſuperſtition, immorality, enthuſiaſm, or irreligion, which wil 
always ſpread faſter, and be received more greedily ta! 
leſſons of truth and virtue. Many other things are added 
concerning the emptineſs of books, and the errors, fables, 
follies, they are fraught with; which, together with the mul 
titude and perplexity of them, is ſuch, that it may ſeem ea 
to diſcover truth- in the nature and reaſon of things, than i 


the wa. and confuſion of books. Add, that books hut 
turned the other 


inſtruments of knowlege out of doo s 
experiments, obſervagions,- furnaces, — the like, withor 
© whichthe natural ſciences can never be cultivated to purpor » 

and that, in mathematics, books have fo far ſuperſeded the® 
erciſe of invention, that the generality of mathematics 
are now contented to learn the ſolution of problem from 
others; which is to relinquiſh the chief end of their ſcien 
| fince what is contained in mathematical books is proper. 
- hiſtory only of mathematics, not the ſcience, art, or wy 
of ſolving queſtions; which is hardly to be had from ® * 
but only from nature and meditation. — a Vid. Bac. d 4% 
, Scent. l. 2. Works, T. 1. p. 61. | ern 
For the art of Writing or Compoſing Books, we have much fi 


to trace 
eſtablith 
of ſubti. 


9 


- and uſeful enough, if there — but books written to them. 


helps and inſtructions than for the art of ſpeaking; way 
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be the more difficult of the two ; as a reader is not 
to be impoſed upon, but has better opportunities of de- 
ſe ealy faults than 4 hearer.— A great cardinal, indeed, re- 
tecting author's buſineſs to a few heads ; were they but as 


5 wt Qiſed as preſcribed : © Let him conſider who it is 
e 
4e writes 
lle, xy cur, 
, ud, * | ; 3 | 
- non good book, an intereſting ſubject muſt be choſen, 
AY be lon 
Lumens which offer themſelves, thoſe which are already 


nown are to be rejected; few or no digreſſions 
2 points are to G allowed; quotations rarely 
ax and then only to prove ſome important truth, or em- 
oy yoo bringing an antient philoſopher on the ſtage to 
G what the meaneſt lacquey could have faid as well ; nor 
2 a ſermon, unleſs where the buſineſs is to preach.— 
Vid. N Rep. Lett. T. 39. P. 427. 5 
The conditions required in a book are, according to Salden, 
| « Solidity, perſpicuity, and brevity:“ the firſt will be beſt at- 
tained, by keeping the piece long by us, often reviewing and 
correcting it by Mages 
the ſentiments in a due order, and delivering them under pro- 
and uſual expreſſions: the third, by throwing every thing 
ade that does not immediately concern the ſubject. | 
Were theſe rules obſerved, it would ſcarce be poſſible for any, 
except an angel from heaven, to write many books : Vix toti- 
dem quot Thebarum purtæ, vel divitis eſtia Nili, — We ſhould 
hear no more of thoſe volatile authors, who throw off yearly 
ſix or eight books, for ten or twelve years running * ; of thoſe 
voluminous authors, who number their bots by ſcores and 
hundreds + 3 nor of thoſe childiſh authors, who publiſh books 
| by that time they are ab) to ſpeak ||. 
* Severin, Lintrupius, profeſſor at Copenhagen, has given a 
catalogue of ſeventy-two books, which he compoſed within 
the compaſs of twelve years: containing fix volumes in 


former 


ad quos, — Vid. Auguſt. Valer. de 


fourteen on miſcellaneous ſubjects, and thirty-eight on literary 
ſubjects.—Vid. Lintrup. Relig. Incend. Berg, ap. Now. Lit. 
Lubec. an. 1704. p. 247. | | 

+ Fa. Macedo, a Franciſcan frier, wrote, according to his own 


105 epitaphs, 5 00 elegies, 110 odes, 212 epiſtles dedicatory, 
500 familiar epiltles, poemata epica juxta bis mille ſexcenta 
| (it is to be ſuppoſed he means 2600 poems in heroics, or 


Macedon. ap. Foar. des Scav. T. 47. p. 179. | 

The young duke de Maine's works were publiſhed at ſeven 
years old, under the title of, Oeuvres di verſes dun auteur de 
ſept Ans, Paris, 4to, 1685.—Fid. Four. des Scav. T. 13. p.7. 
— Dan. Heinſius publiſhed his notes on Silius Italicus ſo 


Lugd. Bat. 1600. 609. —Caramuel is even ſaid to have writ- 
ten a book on the ſphere, before he was old enough to go to 
ſchool; and, what is pleaſant, he took it chiefly from Sacro 
Boſco's treatiſe de Sphæra, before he had learnt a word of 
Latin.—Vid. Baillet Enfars celebres, u. 81. p. 300. We may 
add, that Placcius aſſures us, he began to make his collec- 
tions, while under the tutorage of his nurſe, and when he had 
nothing to collect out of, but his nurſe's prayer-b:0ks,—Placc. 
de Art. Excerpt. p. 190. | | . 

M. Cornet D. de S. uſed to ſay, that to write books, a man 
mult be either very fooliſh, or very wiſe a: there are doubtleſs 
many of both ſorts in the number of authors ; yet the majo- 
nity ſeems to conſiſt of thoſe, who are neither the one nor the 
other, The cuſtom is much altered ſince the times of the 
antients, who carried their ſcrupulouſneſs in what relates to 


prelſed: ſo auguſt was the idea they formed of a bool, that 
nothing would ſuffice leſs than its being a treaſure : theſauros 
gportet eſſe, non libros no labour, no aſſiduity and exactneſs, 
vas thought enough to fit a work for the public view: every 
ſentiment and expreſſion was to be maturely weighed, and 
turned on all its ſides; and not ſuffered to paſs, unleſs every 
word were a pearl, and every page beſet with gems. So that 
7 put the reader in poſſeſſion in a fingle hour, of what had 
colt them perhaps ten years intenſe thought and application, 
> duch were thoſe books, which were reputed cedro digni, to 
© anointed with cedar-juice, and thus rendered incorrup- 
ible, for the inſtruction of all future ages . With us, the 
ek otherwiſe : the ambition of being an author poſſeſſes 
very body, even thoſe who have nothing to ſay, or, at moſt, 
* one thing, and that perhaps a trifle, and already ſaid b 
undred others c: to furniſh out a book, we have recourſe 
ore gu arts and ſtratagems; a formal method is firſt 
5 ed out, which like a drag- net gathers all before it, old 
nx new, common and uncommon, good, bad, and indiffer- 
wy which we adopt with little choice; the chief attention 
* with Albutius the rhetor, to 7 all on the ſubject we 
* not merely all we ought % — Vid. 
p u. D. Univ. T. 3. p. 1509. voc. LiVRE. * Salmuth. ad 
aral. P. 1. tit, 42. þ. 144. Guiland. de Papyr. membr. 


Rei tit. 
+ Keimm, Idea Sy. Ant. Liter. p. 296. <Bartholi d“ Hu- 


%% Liter, P. a. þ. 318. *Barthol, Ib. cit. if. 5. Cum Albutio | 
elore de omni = 72 


| 


ibere, 


non gue debeant, ſed quæ poterant. 
HAMB, Vis, 


Ol. I. No 20. C 


what, how, why, and to whom:“ urs ſcribat, quid 


teſtimony, 44 volumes, 53 panegyricks, 60 Latin ſpeeches, | 


| 


and cloſely meditated on ; and of the | 


ſubject with ſome beautiful and uncommon obſer- | 


by the advice of friends: the ſecond, by diſpoſing | 


theology, eleven in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, three in philoſophy, | 


hexameters); and in fine 150000 verſes. — Vid. Noris Miles | 


young, that he entitled them his Rattles, Crepundia Siliana. 


tie compoſition of books beyond all that has been above ex-| 


Vign. de Marv. ap. | 


A modern author, let his ſubje& be what it will, generally 
takes occaſion to retail his whole ſtock of knowlege then on 
hand : if he write, for inſtance, on the gout, as M. Aignan, 
he will give you the nature of all diſeaſes, and their cures, and 
perhaps a ſyſtem of phyſics into the bargain, and over and 
above _ important doctrines of theology, and rules of mo- 
rality a: if, on the building of Solomon's temple, as Cara- 
muel, he will not confine himſelf to architecture, but treat 
of numerous matters relating to theology, mathematics, geo- 
graphy, hiſtory, grammar, Sr. inſomuch that, if we may 
believe the author of a piece inſerted in Caramuel's work, if 
God ſhould permit all the ſciences in all the univerſities in the 
world to be loſt, they might be reſtored by means of this 
book alone. — * Vid. Aignan Trait. de la Goute, Par. 1707. 
125. Jour. des Scav. T. 39. p. 421. ſeg. d Architect. civil 
reeta y obligua conſid. en el templ. de Feruſ. 3 vol. felis. Vegev. 
* Jour. des Scav. T. 10. p. 348. ſeg. Nouv. Rep. Lett. 
1. p. 10g. | | 

He ſets out with a tediqus preamble, perhaps foreign to the 
queſtion; and thence proceeds on to a digreſſion: this gives riſe 
to a ſecond : which carries him ſuch a length, that we loſe 
light of him; he oppreſſes us with proofs of things that needed 
none; makes objections nobody would have thought of; and, 
to anſwer them, is ſometimes forced to make a diflertation in 
form, to which he gives a particular title; and to lengthen it 
out, ſubjoins the plan of ſome future work, wherein he will 
treat the point more at large. Sometimes he argues in form, 
accumulates ſyllogiſm on ſyllogiſm, and induction on indu- 
Ction; being caretul to note, that they are ſo many geometri- 
cal demonſtrations. At length you come to a ſtring of con- 
ſequences, which you never expected; and after twelve or 
fifteen corollaries, wherein contradictions are not ſpared, you 
are ſurpriſed for the concluſion to find a propoſition which 
had never been mentioned, or at leaſt had been utterly put 
out of your head, or perhaps one which has no relation 
to the ſubject. 0 | . 
The ſubject of the book, in all probability, is ſome trifle; per- 
haps the uſe of the particle and, or the pronunciation of the 
Greek eta, or the praiſe of an aſs, or a louſe, or a ſhadow, 
or folly, or idleneſs, or the art of drinking, or loving, or 
dreſſing; or the uſe and abuſe of ſpurs, or ſhoes, or gloves, 
or the like. —Suppoſe, for inſtance, it be the laſt, and let us 
ſee how a modern writer of note proceeds to make his book. 
For method, he takes that of the Lulliſts, and begins with 
the name and etymology of g/ove ; which he gives not only 
in the language he writes in, but in all the languages he un- 
derſtands, or of which he has dictionaries in his ſtudy, ori- 
ental or occidental, living or dead ; accompanying each 
with its reſpective etymon, and ſometimes too with its 
compounds and derivatives, and referring. for more thorough 
knowlege to the ſeveral dictionaries from whence he 
took them; always moſt religiouſly quoting chapter 
and .page. From the name he proceeds at length to the 
thing, and paſſes with great pains and exaCtneſs through 
all the common places of arguments, as the matter, form, 
uſe, abuſe, adjuncts, conjuncts, disjuncts, &c. of gloves : 
on each of which he does not confine himſelf to give us 
_ - What is new, ſingular, or ſome way uncommon, but thinks 
himſelf obliged to exhauſt his ſubject, and give us all he 
can find. Thus, gloves, he informs us, preſerve the hands 
from cold ; and proves, that if we go much in the ſun with« 
out them, our hands will be tanned. He goes on next to ſhew, 
how chaps on the hands will enſue in winter, if we leave our 
gloves at home; and how painful as well as unſightly a thing 
chapped hands are *.—Yet muſt this be allowed an author of 
merit, and far from being ſingular in his method of writing. 
In reality, we all do the ſame thing, ſome in a greater degree, 
and ſome in a leſs, with good Mr. Nicolai,— 2 Vid. Nicolai 
Diſquiſ. de Chirothecarum Uſu & Abuſu, Gięſſ. 170. 1 2mo. 

| Nouv. Rep. Lett. Aout. 1702. p. 158. ſegg. 
The form or method is the ſpirit or archeus that direQs all ; 
one writer ſuppoſes his book to be a candle-ftick, and every 
chapter a ſocket *; another reduces his work to the form of 
a puir of folding-doors, which open into two parts, to admit 
the reader into a dichotomy b. Mr. Waltherus conſiders his 
book, officina biblica, as a ſhop; and divides or ranges the 
materials of it accordingly, on ſo many /elves, treating his 
reader throughout as a cuſtomer. Another turns his book 
into a tree, with its trunk, branches, flowers, and fruits; 
the twenty-four letters of the alphabet being the branches ; 
the ſeveral words the flowers, and 120 ſermons the fruit c. 
Vid. Wolf. Bibl. Hebr. T. 3. p. 987- * R. Schabtai Labra 
Dormientium. ap. Wolf. lib. cit. Item T. 1. in præf. p. 12. 
c Caſſian. a S. Elia, Arbor omnium opinionum moralium, que ex 
trunco pullulant, tot ramis quot ſunt literæ alphabet, cujus flores 
| funt verba, frufius ſunt 120 conciones, &c. Venet. 1688. fol. 
V. Giorn. de Parma, an. 1688. p. 60. | TS 
For the origin of Books, we have nothing that is clear : the 
books.of Moſes are doubtleſs the oldeſt of all that are extant *; 
but there were books before thoſe of Mcſes, who cites ſeveral b: 
Scipio Sgambati, and others ©, even talk of boo#s before the 
| deluge, written by the patriarchs Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, 
Enoch *, Methuſalem, Lamech, Noah and his wife, alſo 
dy Ham, and Japhet and his wife, beſides others by the de- 
I Nnn | mons 


mons or an els Y of all which ſome modetris have found 
enough to fill an antediluvian library: but they appear all, 
either the dreams of idle writers, or the impoſtures of fraudu- 


lent ones. — 2 Vid. Mem. Acad. R. Inſcr. T. 6. p. 32. Id. 


18. b Sgambat. Archiv. Vet. Teſt. Fabric. Cod. 


ibid. T. 8. 5. 
5 f. Teft. palſun. Heuman. Via ad Hiſt. Liter. c. 3. 


92 . „ 8 | 
* A book of Enoch is even cited in the epiſtle of Jude v. 14, 
and 15. from which ſome endezvour to prove the reality of 
antediluvian writings ; but the 6224 cited by that apoſtle is 
generally allowed both by antient and modera writers to be 
ſpurious.—774. Saalbech. Sched. de Libr. Vet. 4 42. Reimm. 
Lua Sift. Ant. Liter. p. 233. | 
© Of profane books, the oldeſt extant are Homer's poems, which 
were even fo in the time of Sextus Empiricus a; though we 
find mention in Greek writers of about ſeventy others prior 
to Homer, as Hermes, Orpheus, Daphne, Horus, Linus, Mu- 
feus, Palamedes, Zoroaſter, &c. but of the greater part of 
theſe, there is not the leaft fragment remaining; and of the 
others, the pieces which go under their names are generally 
held by the learned ſuppoſititious,—F. Hardouin goes farther ; 
© charging all the antient bol, both Greek and Latin, except 
| Cicero, Pliny; Virgil's georgics, Horace's ſatires and epiſtles, 
Herodotus, and Homer, as ſpurious, and forged in the thir- 
teenth century, by a club of perſons under the direction of 
one Severus Arcontius b.—a Vid. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. l. I. c. 1, 
F.. T. 1. p. 1. b Id. Ibid. $6. p. 4. Hardouin. de Numm. 
Herutiad. in Proluſ. Af. Erud. Lip. an. 17 10. p. 70. 
Among the Greeks, it is to be obſerved, the oldeſt books were 
in verſe, which was prior to proſe : Herodotus's hiſtory 
is the oldeſt book extant of the proſaic kind . Vid. Strabo 
__ Gvegr. J. 1. Heuman. lib. cit. & 20. p. 50. Id. hid. F 21. 


5 

7, e F Books has been long 
are grown too numerous, not only to proc | 
| ſee, learn the names of, or even number. Solomon, three 
_ thouſand years ago, complained, that “ of writing boos there 
was no end.” But modern writers cannot keep within 
terms of ſo much moderation: . You may ſooner empty the 
“ ſea, ſays one, than exhauſt the immenſe ocean of boots, or 


plained of: they 


& number the ſands on the ſhore than the volumes extant. | 


They are not to be told, ſays another, tho, like an in- 
cc habitant of Mahomet's Paradiſe, a man had ſeventy thou- 
“ ſand heads, and to each head ſeventy thouſand mouths, 
& and to each mouth ſeventy thouſand tongues, which each 
tc ſpoke ſeventy thouſand languages,” —Yet how is the num- 
ber continually increaſing! When we conſider the multitude 
of hands 5 in writing, of copiſts throughout the eaſt 
in tranſcribing, and of preſſes in the weſt, continually pouring 
in freſh quantities, it ſeems a kind of miracle, the world 
ſhould be able to contain them * England has more to fear 
on this ſcore than other countries; ſince, beſides our own 
produce, we have for ſome years paſt, drained our neighbouts. 
The Italians and French make great complaints, that their 
| beſt books are carried out of the country by foreigners : It 
© ſeems, ſay they, to be the fate of the provinces which 
© compoſed the antient Roman empire, to be plundered b 
_ © the northern nations: antiently they conquered and tool. 
“ poſſeſſion of the country; of late, they leave the inhabit- 
_ © ants their lands, and only take their learning.” Commi- 
 grant.ad nos quotidie (cries 9g Facciolati) callidi homines pe- 
cunia inſtructiſſimi, & præclaram illam muſarum ſupellectilem, 
aoptima volumina, nobis abripiunt; artes etiam, ac diſciplinas, 
paulatim abducturi alio, niſi fludin & diligentia reſiſtatis b. 
id. Barth. de Libr. legend. dif. 1. 777 Heuman. Jia ad 
His. Liter. c. 6. & 43. P. 338. ſegg. Facciolat. Orat. 1. 
Men. de Trev. an. 17 30. p. 1793. 5 
Elementary books ſeem the leaſt to need to be multiplied ; 
ſimce a good grammar, or dictionary, or inftitutions of any 
| Kind, ſeem hardly to admit of a ſecond in one age, or even 
in many ages, Yet it has been obſerved, that in France alone, 
within the compaſs of thirty years, there have appeared no leſs 
than fifty new elements of geometry, as many treatiſes of 


algebra, as many of arithmetic, ar + Wo of ſurveying |. - 
and meaſuring; it is added, that within the ſpace of fifteen | 
© years, there have been above a hundred French and Latin | 


_ grammars publiſhed in the fame country; and of diftiona- 
_ ries, abridgments, methods, c. in proportion: all which 
are but an eternal round of the ſame things, the ſame ideas, 
© ame diſcoveries, ſame truths, fame falſhoods. — Vide Mem. 
The - beſt of it is, we are not obliged to read them all: 
Thanks to providence, the good biſhop Caramuebs ſcheme 
. miſcarried, which was, to write about an hundred volumes in 


' folio, and then prevail onthe civil and ſpiritual powers to — A | 
e 


all their ſubjects to read them !* Ringelberg had laid 

, ſchemes of no lefs than a thoufand” ſeveral books, which he 
alone was to have compoſed, had he lived long enough ©: and 
apparently would not have been leſs eager in obtruding them 
on the public. Had the ſame thought entered Hermes Triſ- 
megiſtus, who, according to the account given by Jamblichus, 
wrote 3652 5 hooks, people would have | 


and read, but to | 


B O © 


— Vid. Baill. Enfans Celebr. ſec. 


12. Turn, g 
P. 1. p. 373. Jugen. de Lat. 7 ; 


3 | c 
In reality, there are few of the immenſe number of } th 
which deſerve ſeriouſly to be ſtudied : for the reg. col 
chem are only to be occaſionally conſulted, and the 1 g bas 
for amuſement. A mathematician, for unſtance, 0 * It 5 
to be intirely ignorant of what is contained in the Fe. hy ſeq 
tical books ; but then a general knowlege is ſufficient. ge Pr 
may eaſily be had by running over the chief authors; li p. 
whom references may be made, directing to the Ahe a {t 1 
they may be found, when wanted. For there are 2 of t 
things which are much better preſerved in bots than nl mul 
memory: as aſtronomical obſervations, tables, rules IV » be 1 
proportions, and in fine, whatever docs not fponta 23, To 
adhere to the memory, when once known. For the 10 in rect 
croud that faculty, the readier and freer will the wit an num 
for inventing. — Vid. Cartes Epiſt. ad Hoghel, ap, Hat N prin 
Collect. Ne 5. p. 144. ſeq. 3 e and 
Thus, a few books well-choſen, and thoroughly ſtudied, g. FR 
ſuffice : many have even held the bible alone ſuffcier hr. fen, 
the purpoſes of knowlege; others, the alcoran: Cant, ty | 
requires but three books for any perſon, who does nt oy by w 
a profeſſion of learning: one, to contain the lives and 10 from 
of the ſaints, and other virtuous men; another to mie 1 
the mind with pleaſing verſes; and a third to teach . mark 
rules of civil life. — Some have only propoſed two *. * 
for our ſtudy ; viz. that of ſcripture, which difcover: b. elogie 
will of God: and that of the creation, which hey: " ” th 
power; the latter of which is the key of the former g if ma 
this, under pretence of retrenching ſuperfluities, ſeems ty, 8 
running into the oppoſite extreme. The buſineſs is, tte = 
to make a due choice among the multitude, of a numke a __ 
good ones,—It may be added, that as knowlege is naturd} produ 
advantageous, and as every man ought to be in the way of 5 dep the 
formation, even a ſuperfluity of boos is not without its u; po 
ſince hereby they are brought to obtrude themſelves on us al "wy 
engage us when we had leaſt deſign. —This advantage, an u. 2 
tient father obſerves, we owe to the multiplicity ct Ia d 1 
the ſame ſubject, that one falls in the way cf one man, al Me 
another beſt ſuits the level, or the apprehenſon, cf ancthe; 5 338 
—FEvery thing that is written, ſays he, does not come int 1. 
& the hands of all perſons: perhaps ſome may meet with ny Judginy 
- © books, who may hear nothing of others which have treat 2 ook | 
„ hetter of the ſame ſubject. It is of ſervice therefore, tha i ſeem 
l the ſame queſtions be handled by ſeveral perſons, and abr 1 
<« different methods, though all on the ſame principles, thi dp ay 
ce the explications of difficulties, and arguments for the truth, by Bail 
may come to the knowlege of every one, by one way « bas 
other *.”—Add, that the multitude is the only ſecurt : be f 
againſt the total loſs, or deſtruction of books : it is this has pie 27 wr 
ſerved them againſt the injuries of time, the rage of tyrans , 
the zeal of proſecutors, and the ravages of . ; and 5 od. 
handed them down, through long intervals of darkneſs, a at 
ignorance, | ſafe to our days ©,—Seolaque non norunt bac ms - L 
menta mori.— 2 Vid. Bac. de Augment. Scient. l. 1, Works, 7.1. 5 intell 
P. 49- * Auguſt: de Trin. J. 1, c. 3. £ Barth, ib. cit. Dif. 1 * beſo 


p. 8. ſeg. e i 
Choofing and judging of Books. — Authors are not well agreei c 
the conditions neceſſa 


enough: the generality of critics ſeem to hold, that none d 
thing as a good book; at leaſt, none which they themſehe 


Jui minimis urgetur : at leaſt where the good things in it er 
- ceed the bad and indifferent. 


whatever other faults it may have: thus a' book which 1519 


—_— * 


2 | e had much more rea- 

- $a to complain of the c multitude of la than they now have. | 
Te wa 4 *. , : ; $4 . 1 3 bo ! oF 94 ; 4h 
asd 5 g 4 a 14 0 a ; * 


- * — * 


i 
: 


- 


Scav. T. I. P. 1. c. 6. p. 19. ſeq, TY Honor. Reflex. fur 


much to aim at the glory of writing well, as of writing 8% 
things: fo that a book is commonly allowed for good, if it be 


: to denominate a bo, good, Sone 
Tequire only good ſenſe in the writer, and an acquaintanc 
with the ſubject ; others with Salden demand ſolidity, pe. 
ſpicuity, and brevity : others think intelligence and exattneh 


the peffections, which the human mind is capable of, ouſt 
to be wanting; but on this footing there is ſcarce any ſi 


will all agree to be ſuch's. The more reaſonable allon 1 
book to be very good, which has but few faults ;- optimu is 


Nor is a book to be called bu 
where the indifferent is the prevailing part, and the good and 
bad are proportioned equally v. — 2 Vid. Baillet. Jug: 40 


A ricultur 
than M. 
ſkilled in 
ck of 
"Wall 

&f e 


Regt. de Crit. 


4 Grit af e 
Since the fall of the Latin tongue, authors do not ſeem® 


happily conducted to the end which the author aimed u: 


written on account of ſtyle, may be good, though the ſj = bea 
be naught *. Thus, 1 hiſtorian; 455 is wel info mel "They 
faithful, and judicious; a .philoſopher, who reaſons ju. a Fra 
and on ſound principles; a divine, who is orthodox, and upon 
parts not from ſeripture and antiquity ;*will be allowed 9 Ww © 
in their kinds, though they be faulty in the leſs materia tine kran 
Vid. Baillet. Bo aint e 7% P. 2 of e 
And thus moſt books,” in one reſpect or other,” will be oo | 525 
good and uſeful; ſo that the choice ſeems difficult ; 2%" thine. 
much what to take, as what to rejeR »,* The elder Pf 0 
uſed to ſay, there was no boot ſo badz but ſome good nf Toy. 
be had from it: Nulli hbrun tam wat oe, du ne, 

| qua ex parte profit d. But there ate degrees of geen 
and, in many books, the good is fo thin ſowh; that it 1 [ dow cold. 
e eee ee 1 b 


BOO. 
z or hid ſo deep, or ſo beſet with 


_ the coſt of digging. Virgil 


nnius's dunghil; but every body 


th the gathering 
5 rec that it will not 
could gather gold out of 


d ge lie. 4 Hook, Collect. N* 5. 5. 127, & 135, 


" b Plin. Epiſt. 5. J. 3. 5 
2 c 4 2 277 « Sacchin. de Rat. Libr, legend. c. 3. 
N. judged in thoſe who recommend a ſmall number 

he beſt Loo; adviſing us to read much, but not many : 
2 non multa a. But how is the choice to 


| mou obſerve the title, the author's or editor's name, the 


the edition, the place where, and year when it was 

rw obs in old books is frequently marked at the end) 

and the printer's name, eſpecially if he be a celebrated one a: 
-oceed thence to the preface, and look for the author's de- 

f n. and the occaſion of his writing: conſider alſo his coun- 

| K {each nation having its peculiar genius o) and the perſon 
by whoſe order he wrote, which may ſometimes be learned 


Fom the dedication : if his life be annexed, run it over, and 


note his profeſſion, what rank he was of, and any thing re- 


markable that attended his education, ſtudies, converſation, | 


or correſpondences with learned men: not forgetting the 

elooies which have been given the author, which often occur 
O 

at 


order and diſpoſition of it, and note what points the author 
has handled; obferve whether the things and ſentiments he 
produces be trite and vulgar, or ſolid and fetched from greater 


any innovation, and introduce any new -principle. Obſerve 
uh his method, whether it be a dichotomy, or according 
to the four cauſes, or any other more peculiarly adapted to 
the ſubject . — 2 Vide Barth. Diff. 4. p. 93. ſeq. * Baill. 
c 7, P. 228. ſeq. © Struv, Introd. ad Notit. Rei Liter. c. 5.4 2. 

aa” | 3 4 
h th . ſmall number of books we have opportunity of thus 
judging of, by peruſing them; beſide, that when we have read 
a book over, the judgment comes too late for many purpoſes : 
it ſeems neceflary therefore to have other indications, wherby 
to preyent our being at the charge of procuring, or the pains 
of peruſing a worthleſs bot: divers rules of this kind are given 
by Baillet , Struvius b, Stollius e, and others; which though, 
in reality, no more than preſumptions, and frequently liable 
to be falſified ©, are not without their uſe; The journaliſts 
de Trevoux objected to them all: -The ſhorteſt way, ſay 
« they, to judge of a book is to read it, if you be qualified in 
« the ſubject; otherwiſe, to refer yourſelf to thoſe who are 
«ſe, Heuman is ſomewhat more explicit; making it a 
| © mark that a book is good, when it is eſteemed by perſons 

intelligent in the ſubject it treats of; and when thoſe who 
* commend it receive no advantage from the applauſe they 
* beſtow on it, nor are leagued with the author in any 
«cabal, for eſpouſing any particular principle, fyſtem, or 


©Ntoll. Introd. Hiſt. Liter. P. 1. 11. p. 9. © Budd: de Cri- 
tertss beni Libri paſſim. Walc. Hiſt. Crit. Ling. Lat. c. 7. 

b. P. 320. © Mem, de Trev. an. 1712. art. 17. f Keuman 
anf. Reipubl, Liter. c. 6. & 11. P. 280. ſeq. . 

ut mare particularly, it is an indication that a h is good, 
1, If the author be known to excel in that talent more im- 
melimely neceſſary for ſuch a ſubject; or have already pub- 
liked any thing on the ſame that is eſteemed. Thus we 
my conclude, that Julius Cæſar will teach us the art of war 
ter than Peter Ramus ; Cato, Palladius, and Columella, 
Culture better than Ariſtotle ; and Cicero oratory better 
n M. Varro : add, that it is enough, the author be 
ſiled in the faculty, but that he be ſo in the particular 
branch of it he treats of: ſome, for inſtance, excel in the 
cuil law, yet not in the public law: Salmaſius proved him- 
= an excellent critic in his Exercitat, Plinian. but came 
mich inferior to Milton in his Defenſio Regia d. 2, If the 
u de on a ſubject that requires great reading, it may be 
Meſumed ood, if the author have a copious library, or can 
"accels to one; or if he lived in a place . books 
dure not wanting: though here is danger too of running into 


awyer ©, 


dus Commentary on Ezekiel was a work of forty years; 
: _ 3 annals of thirty; Gouſſet's Hebrew commentaries 
kt iy; Paulus -ZEmilius employed the ſame time in his 
* A and Vaugelas in his tranſlation of Q. Curtius; Lamy 
00 ity years in his treatiſe of the temple: Em. Teſauro 


; de ſo long on the ſame ſubject, rarely bring it out uni- 


4 


he zeal, or the ſkill and attention, neceſlary to 


© Reimman. Bibl. Acroam. in | 


of a book, thoſe who have treated of the ſubject, di- | 


the beginning, or even any critique or cenſure, eſpecially | 
if made by a man of judgment. It the preface do not give| 
an account of the method of the work, run briefly over the | 


| 


depths. Note, whether he go in the common road, or make | 


party in religion or learning f.. · Vid. Baillet. Fugem. des | 
dau. T. 1. P. 2. p. 12 1. ſeg. > Struv. lib. cit. c. 5. 3. P. 390. 


in quotations; eſpecially, ſays Struvius, if the author | 
i 3, A book which took up a long time in 
Mpoling, cannot often fail of being good: thus Villal-| 


[Jars in his Idea ar gut ædictionis: and the Jeſuit Carra| 
/ Jars in his poem called Columbus, — It is true, they 


* ind methodical; beſides, that they are apt to flag, and 
% d, in ſo long a purſuit: men cannot attend the ſame | 
{0 many years without being tired ; which will be 


apt to ſhew itſelf in the compoſition : and hence it has been 
obſerved, that in thoſe large books ſolong about, the beginnihgs 
glow, the middle-parts are lukewarm, the latter ends frigid, 
apud vaſiorum voluminum audtores, principia fervent, medium 
tepet, ultima frigent a. But then they muſt excel in the ma- 
terials, which have been gathering for ſo long a tract of time: 
this is particularly obſerved oftheSpaniſh writers; and is at leaſt 
more commendable, than the levity and precipitancy of ſome 
of their neighbours. Not but the public are ſometimes diſap- 
pointed in their expectations, from writers who are fo long in 
labour: as was the caſe in Chapelain's poem la Pucelle, in the 
finiſhing of which he ſpent thirty years: and concerning 
which, we have that epigram of Monmor : . 
Ila Capellani dudum expectata puella, 
Poft tanta in lucem tempora prodit anus. 8 
Some, it is certain, have carried their ſerupulouſneſs to an 
exceſs, as Paulus Manutius, who often ſpent three or four 
months in writing a ſingle epiſtle; and Iſocrates, who was 
three olympiads in writing one panegyric . 4, Books on 
points of doctrine by eclectic writers, are to be preſumed 
better than thoſe writ by the retainers to particular ſects. 
5e The age of a writer may alſo give us ſome indication: books, 
which require labour, are uſually better performed by younger 
perſons, than thoſe who are far advanced in years: thus, there 
is more liſe in Luther's firſt publiſned pieces, than in thoſe he 
wrote a little before his death: ſtrength decays, buſineſs in- 


creaſes, we truſt too much to our judgment, and are not 


ſcrupulous enough in making inquiries f. 6%, Another indi- 
cation may be taken from the author's ſtate and condition 
thus hiſtory written by a perſon who was an eye-witneſs 


of what he relates, or is concerned in public affairs, or has 


acceſs to the public records, or other monuments, from whence 
intelligence may be drawn; or who is not byaſſed b 
party, or hired by any great man; will. be ſuppoſed' to 'be 
good. Thus Salluſt and Cicero were well able to write the 
hiſtory of Catiline's ms ad as having ſome concerns in 
it: D'Avila, de Comines, Guicciardin E, Clarendon, &c., 
were preſent in the civil wars they deſcribe : Xenophon, hav- 
ing an employment in the Spartan, ſtate, has treated excel- 
lently of that commonwealth : and Amelot de la Houſſaye, b 
living long at Venice, was enabled to explain the ſecrets of their 
policy: Camden wrote annals of the affairs of his own time; 
Thuanus had correſpondences with the beſt writers in every. 
country; and Puffendorf had acceſs to the public archives. 
So, in practical divinity, more regard is due to thoſe who 
have actually diſcharged the office of paſtors than to others; 


and, in literary matters, we give credit to thoſe who have the 


direction of libraries. 7, The time or age wherein the au- 
thor lived may give ſome light; every age having, according 
to Barclay, its peculiar genius and excellency b. — * Vid. Barth. 
de Lib. legentl. diff. 2. p. 45. * Struv. bib. cit. c. 5. § 3. p. 390. 
Budd. 4. de criter. boni libri, 2 7. P. 7. Heuman. Corp. 
Reipub. Liter. p. 152. © Struv. Iib. cit. 0 4. p. 393. * Miſc, 
Lipſ. T. 3. p. 287. * Struv. Iib. cit. 8 5 p. 396. ſeg. Baill. 
c. 10. p. 396. Baill. c. 9. P. 378. Barth. Diſſ. 2. p. 43. 
ſeq. Struv. & 6. 8 Id. ibid. p. 45. Struv. lib, cit. § 15. 
P. 430. ſeq. & 404. ſeg. Baill. c. I. p. 121. ſeq, Heuman 
Via ad Hiſt. Liter. c. 7. & 7. p. 356. | 
Some judge h the bulk or ſize of bots; following the gram- 
marian Callimachus's rule, that every great beo is of courſe 


an ill one, e BiBArcy, peye xae : a ous leaf of the 


140 


See, further concerning books, in the writers on literary hiſtory, 
libraries, ' ſtudies, learning, arts and ſciences ; more eſpeci- 
ay in Salden , Bartholin *, Hodannus ©, Sacchinus , Bail- 
let e, Buddeus f, Saalbech é, Putherbeus , Raynaud i, Schuf- 
ner k, Lauffer, Schwartziug m, Crenius *, and others, who 


berius, i. e. Gul. Saldenus, 33a:0pract, five de libris Kun 
| mY . 


have written treatiſes expreſs concerning bool. * Chriſt. Li- 


DD - 


ts & Lgendis Ultraj. 168 1. 12%. & Amſtel. 1688. 8%' Merchants Books are divided into eſſential and 


Struv. Introd. ad Hifl. Liter. c 5. H 21. p. 454. > Th. Bar- 
tholini. de librit legendis, 1678. 8*. & Francof. 1711. 12": 
Struv. loc. cit. © Jo. Fred. Hodanni Difert. de libris legen- 
dis, Hanov. 1705. 80. Struv. loc. cit. Fr. Sacchini de 
Ratione libros cum prefectu legendi, Lipſ. 1711. 12. »Haillet 
Mr des ſcavans ſur les 228 ouvrages des auteurs, 
. 1. f Car. Frid. Buddeus, de Criteriis boni libri, Jen. 1714. 
8 Chr. Saalbach. Schediaſma'de libris veterum, Gryphis, 1705. 
0. Fabric. Bibl. Ant. c. 19. $ 7. p. 607; Reimm. Idea 
Hye Anti. Liter. p. 2294 fe. * Gab. Putherbeus de tollen-| 
& expurgandis malis libris, Par. 1549. $*. Struv. lib. cit. 
c. 8. Fg Lat, i Theoph. 3 Erotemata de bonts ac 
malis libris, Lugd. 16 SH +. orhof. Polyhi/t. Liter. J. 1. 
c. 16. n. 28. p. 177. K Schufner Diſſert. Acad. de multitudine 
 Librorum. Jenæ 1702. . Lauffer Diſſert. adverſ. nimiam 
Librorum multitudinem. Vid. Four. des Scav. T. 75. p. 572. 
v» Chr. Got. Schwartzius de Ornamentis librorum apud veteres, 
Lipſ. 1705. & 1707. Reimm. Idea Syſt. untig. p. 335. Tho. 
Crenius de Libris ſcriptorum optimis & utiliſſinus. Lugd. 
Bat. 1704. 8. an extract of which is given in Act. Erud. 
WM” 1 = I 704, P. 526. ſeg. 8 
ors of Books: r 

Frodigs of Books. | ce N | 4 417 
ce Book. . 1, S COMMON PLACE. 

Text Boe. See the article qo... | 
Book is alſo uſed for a part or diviſion of a volume, or large 
work. | | 
In this ſenſe we ſay the book of Geneſis, the firſt book of Kings, 
the five books of Moſes, &c. — The Digeſt is contained in| 
fifty books, the Code in twelve books. : 
Books are uſually ſubdivided into chapters, ſometimes into 
ſections, or paragraphs : accurate writers quote chapter and 


by 3 
Book is alſo uſed for a liſt or catalogue of perſons names.— 
Such among the antients were the cenſorial books, libri cenſo- 


rii; being tables or regiſters containing the names of all thoſe 


who were cenſed or taxed under Auguſtus. Tertullian 


| aſſures us, that our Saviour's name was found in the cenſorial 


um dominice nativitatis Ro- 


cenſu Auguſti, quem teſtem fideli 
cenſu Auguſti, quem teft mei. de Biblioth. p. 104. Pi- 


mana archiva cuſtodiunt. Vid. 
- tilc. L. A. T. 2. . 86. el | 
Books, in matter of commerce, denote the ſeveral re- 
giſters wherein merchants and other dealers keep their 
accounts. | „ 1 
We ſay, ſuch a perſon's books are in good order: merchants 
cannot poſſibly do without books ; they are even obliged by 
the laws to keep books. But more or fewer are required, ac- 
cording to the nature and extent of their dealings, or the 
preciſion and exactneſs they deſire therein. — Vid. Savar. D. 
Comm, T. 2. p. 569. voc. Livres. „„ 
The antients had alſo their boo#s of accounts; witneſs the 
codex accepti & expenſi, ſo often mentioned in Roman 
" writers; and the patrimonial books, libri patrimoniorum, which 
were rentals, or terriers, containing an account of the lands, 
goods, and chattels, and other effects belonging to each per- 


Vid. Senec. de Benef. I. 7. c. 10. Meurl. de Lux. Rom. 


c. 1. Pitiſc. L. Ant. T. 2. p. 85. 


_ G 


Maſte-Book is the firſt, and moſt eſſential: 


* 


. books of ins bare Tertul. adv. Marcion. l. 4. c. 7. De 


Made! of an article in the Journal. 


BOO 


Eſſential, or neceſſary, are thoſe without which NT Sa 
counts cannot be kept; in which number ſome incu, © 
Journal, waſte-book, and ledger ; others only the tw, "Ia 


Vid. Malc. Treat. of Book-keep. c. 1. Sect. 2. p. 3 


— Subſidiary, or auxiliary, are ſeparate books, wherein articu. 
ar accounts are kept more diſtinctly, for eaſing the A 8 
— Such are the caſh-book, debt-book, book 0 expences, &c | 

al: in this, al kin) 
of matters are, as it were, mixed and jumbled together: N 
be afterwards ſeparated and — into the 9 
that this may be called the elements of all the reſt.—]t ci 
be kept two ways; the firſt by entering things down fig. 
as they happen; v. gr. Bought of ſuch a one, ſold ty fuchq bi 
paid ſuch a one, tent ſo much, &c. the ſecond by enterin p 
once, each article, debtor and creditor: this lait js ellen p 
the beſt ; in regard, forming a kind of little journal, it "a | 
the keeping any other. Vid. Savar. loc. cit. p. 570, : 


The waſte-book, Mr. Malcolm obſerves, is an univer{ and 


complete memorial of all the tranſactions and events of þyj. 
neſs, taken in the natural order of time; whereby all thing; 
of one date are placed together; ſerving as a preparation jyr 
the ledger-book, into which they are all to be transferreg 
upon diſtinct accounts, according to the order of ſubjects, 
The waſte-book begins with the inventory of a merch; 
effects, and debts ; and contains a complete record of every 
tranſaction of his affairs, with all the circumſtances, in | 


plain narration of matter of fact; every tranſaction following 


another in the order of the dates: 

This beo# is in reality a journal, or day-book; but that 
name being applied to another, the name wa/te-boek is given 
to this by way of diſtinction: though what relation the wa 
waſte bears to the nature of this book, is not very obviou.— 
Some authors better call it the memorial-book, or menus. 
dumsboek,. in regard its principal uſe is for taking memura- 
dums.—#7d, Malc. lib. cit. c. I. ſect. 2. p. 4. ſeq. 


Jour nal- Book, or day-Book, is that wherein the attairs of exch 
day are entered orderly down, as they happen, from the 


waſte-book. Each article in this book is to conſiſt of ſeyei 
parts; viz. the date, debtor, creditor, ſum, quantity ad 
quality, how payable, and the price. 

The journal, ſo far as it differs from the waſ?e-bozk, is only 
book of aid to the ledger. —There are two different method 
of keeping it: in the firſt, which is that hitherto chief in 
uſe, the journal is a complete tranſcript of the wajtc-iai, 
in the ſame order of time, but in a different ſtile: for that 
the wa/te-book expreſſes every tranſaction in a ſimple nairati 
of what is done ; whereas the journal diſtinguiſhes the debt 
ors and creditors, as a preparation for the ledger : thus, w 
any tranſaction is to be transferred from the waſ/te-ioik int 
the journal, they examine it by the rules of the ledger, ai 

it were to be entered immediately there; and, finding th 
debtors and creditors to which it 4 theſe are diſtuch 
marked by their denominations of debtor and creditor, in th 
ſtile of the journal; at leaſt, the accounts that are debt 
are expreſly ſo named; and by their being directly connect 
debtor to ſome other accounts, theſe are ſufficiently dete 
mined to be the creditors, though the word creditor be1 


- 


written. 


; * 
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The other form of a journal, which Mr. Malcolm judges | 


preferable in certain reſpects to the former, makes the jour- 
nal a complete tranſcript of the waſte-book, without any al- 
teration, leaving on the left ſide of every page a large mar- 
gin, about a third part of the page; on which againit every 
tranſaction, are to be written the names of the Tebtors and 
creditors of that tranſaction, with their titles of debtor and 
- creditor, and ſums of money; obſervi | 


write their names next each other, and the name of the one 

correſponding debtor or creditor, againſt the total of the 

other ſums ; by which means the balance and connexion 

a 4 at fight. Then, when the tranſaction is transferred 
to 


ledger, they write on this margin the numbers of the | 


folios where the accounts ſtand. in the ledger ; for the pur- 
: — already mentioned in Le bet the former method. 
This zoat may be called either the waſfe- bool, or journal, 
kg fe reality both;; not only as every wa/te-book is a Jour- 
nal, but as there is here alſo that which diſtinguiſhes both a 
 waſte-book, and a journal. —Malc. Lib. cit. ſet. 4. Pp. 30. 
By an ordonnance of the year 1673. all traders A 
Whether by wholeſale or retail, are obliged to keep a jour- 
nal, containing all their affairs, debts active and pailive, 
bills of exchange, c. For want of keeping this, and ſur- 
rendering it up on a failure, they are to be reputed fraudu- 
lent bankrupts, and ſubjected to the penalties thereof. — Pd, 
 Savar. D. Comm. T. 2. p. 570. ſeq. . 


| : that where there | 
are ſundry debtors or creditors to one creditor or debtor, they | 


and the po/?-book, is a large volume, containing all the 
actions of a man's affairs in ſuch order, as that thoſe bel 
ing to every different ſubject lie together in one place; 
ing ſo many diſtin& or ſeveral accounts. 
The ledger is only the waſte-book ftill further digeſted; 
ing extracted either 1 pat from it, or from the} 
nal. It is uſually ruled in ſix columns. In it all the accv 
diſperſed in the journal are drawn out and ſtated in deb 
and creditor, To form each account, two pages are red 
oppoſite to each other; that on the left ſerving for de 
the other for creditor: each article to conſiſt of fire fe 
or members; the date, the perſon whom we credit, 0 
credited by; the ſubject, i. e. the thing credited or inde 
for; the page where it is found; and the ſum or an 
the article. Two inſtances, the one of an article of c 
the other of debt, will illuſtrate the form and uſe 


| Model of an article in debtor... 


27. 
1701. | To Caſh, paid by his order to Wilks Fo. 16. 1900 U 


ada of an article in creditor. | © 
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The management of the ger being of 


Ledger, or Ledger-Books, ſometimes alſo called the great-book, 
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ery diſtinct 
! 5 wt I. perſon with whom you deal on mutual truſt 
ene, or who, by any means, becomes your debtor, or 
yell as for every thing you deal in; there muſt 
certain ſeparate ſpace, or portion allowed; wherein are 
be written all, and only, the tranſactions relating to that 
beg, whoſe name is to be inſctibed, or written on the 
wY""pcreof; making thereby diſtinR particular accounts. 
25, Every account is to be diſtinguiſhed into two parts, taking 
©? ach an equal portion (leſs or more, as you think fit) of 
right and left pages, of one folio or opening; the name of 
the ſubje& be! written on the head of the account, on 
doth ſides, which are diftinguiſhed by the words debtor on 
the left ſide, and creditor on the right, for the uſes follow- 
ing: to which the columns explained below are ſubſervient. 
75 3 Every perſonal account to contain, on the debtor ſide, 
Al the articles which that perſon owes you, and the payments 
u make of your debts to him: and, on the creditor fide, 
all that you owe | 
debts to you. Or, becauſe this rule conſiders payments un- 
der the notion of mutual oppoſite debts upon the receiver, if 
this be once ſuppoſed, the rule may be briefly expreſſed thus: 
Every perſon! is debtor for what he owes me, and creditor 
for what I owe him. = 3 
45 Every real account ought to contain, on the debtor ſide, 
the quantity and value of what was upon hand at the be- 
inning of the account, and what was afterwards received, 


* 


u his) as 
be 


quantity and value of what is diſpoſed of, or any way taken 
away, of gone out of it, with all the returns that ſubject 
makes me. Or, more briefly, thus: it is debtor for all re- 
ceived, firſt coſt and charges; and creditor for all gone out 
of it, with the returns. 5 | 


z, Every tranſaction muſt be entered in the ledger- bool, with 
placed on the debtor ſide of one account, and the creditor 
fide of ſome other, making thereby equal debt and credit in 


cerned in the tranſaction do not, in the articles belonging to 
"them, make this balance (as they will in moſt caſes), then 
fome imaginary account muſt be uſed io ſupply the defect. 

be, Thoſe accounts, whoſe articles of debt and credit, in any 
tranſaction, balance one, another, are, in the ledger, to be 
connected together in the ſtile of every article, as mutual 
and correſpondent! debtors and creditors; by writing in each 
of the correſponding accounts the name of the other, after 


the articles are written, with its quality of debtbr and creditor, 


dhe correſponding creditor or debtor, follows a brief narration 
of the fact; the date and other numbers being placed in their 
proper columns, Hence we find the uſe of the column that 


>. 


| ett, 3» p. 20. i ; 
o facilitate the uſe of the ledger, there » 

krve as an index, or repertory ; conſiſting of 24 leaves, each 

| Cut on the edge, and marked with one of the 24 letters; 
wherein, the initial letters of the perſons names, with whom 

you have accompts, are inſerted, with the folio of the ledger, 

where the account is ſtated. —/: Savar. lib. cit. p. 571. 

The more exact bool-keepers extend the index to the 


de deals with. Generally, it is a letter of a man's ſur- 
name, and the proper name of the thing, that directs its place 
n the index: thus John Gordon is put under &; and claret 
vine under C, unleſs all forts of wines be comprghended in 


me account, in which caſe it is 
fupra, Re Þ: 27- [ed © 
bt. Book, or Book of Paymen 


ments, a .book wherein is entered 
the day whereon all 


ums fall due, whether to be paid, or 
o the end that, by comparing®eceipts and payments, pro- 


von yr be made, in time, for a fund for payment; by re- 
Kving bills, &c. due, or taking other precautions. ; 


el. I. Ne 30. Chams, 


. 2 . 
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n 


* 


ſubject, with which you have an account 


to him, and the payments he makes of his 


Two models will ſuffice for the uſe and form of this book: it 


4 


B only to be obſeryed, that, like the ledger, it muſt be on 


e 
Model of the e e . 
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5 Model 7 the page of receipt. * 
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with all coſts and charges: and, on the creditor fide, the |! 


balance of debt and credit, i. e. ſo as that every article be 


the ledger; and where the perſonal and real accounts con- I. 


the particle to in the debtor's account, and by in the creditor's, | 
- which connects the two; the name of the account, in which | 


deing underſtood as joined to, and ſo is read before the word | 
tr, or by, in every article (though it be written only once for | 
al upon the head of : the account). Then, after the name of | 


| 


alphabet to 


in 
or commodities a man has dealings in, as well as the 1 — ö 


19 


receiyed by bills of exchange, merchandizes, or otherwiſe: 


N 


I  Invoyceof goods 


| ſupra, c,2. ſet. 3. p. 62. 
| Abe Boer hk account of 


wand 1708. To receive. 6. 


* . — | b. 

1 Remittance of. Vaſſor, the Lothof arch, onPits. fe 
1 [Of Cade, or wool fold the 6th rs, — I 50 
2007 Dykes by bond of 2 3d of May laſt a | 

i ; — 2000 
mittance of Price, of 23d October on Page. 170 | © 
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The Caſh Book is the moſt important bf all the auxiliary ones: 
it is ſo called; becauſe it contains, in debtor and creditor, all 
the caſh that comes in; or goes out, of the merchant's ſtock. 
In this are entered all the ſums received and paid daily; thoſe 
| received on the left hand, with the perſon's name, of whom 
received, for what, for whom; and in what ſpecies: thoſe 
paid on the fide of creditor; mentioning likewiſe the ſpecies, 
the reaſon why, the perſon to whom, and for whom, the pay- 
ment is made.---For inſtance; | EEE 
nen . an article in debt. 
n.... þ i ES: 
4615 42: 4 une: gh, 1908; 
Recd. of Paul Simon; fir 2 — of wax, 
eee . 


A purſe of —L. 1000: —:— | 
| . 108. —:— 
wn A L. 1108: 
Uuodel of an article in Credit. 


May 14th, 1711. | Fae 7% 
th 
[1300 


fold the : bs 


[r108] v 


© + 
mts. Sad. 


Paid. To Tim. Hall, for 2 torn of wax, bought 
. A purſe fL. 1000: —:— - 
Pieces of eight, L. 300; -: 


O O 
| 1] 
Better to conceive the nature of this boat, it is to be obſerved, 
that in buſineſs, where caſh happens to be an account which 
has numerous arti les, it is convenient to keep a particular 
account thereof, in a book diſtinct from the ledger; and for 
this reaſon called the ca/h-book. This is formed, in all reſpects, 
like the caſh-account in the ledger, with a debtor and credi- 
tor fide ; in which all the caſh received and given out is en- 
tered; either in a ſimple ſtile, or in that of the ledger: but 
which way ſoever the narration is made, every article muſt 
be duly entered on the. oppoſite fide of the correſponding 
account in the ledger; 9 a reference to the ledger account 
of caſh : for ſuch an account there muſt alſo be, into which 
the ſums of the debtor and creditor ſides of the particular ac- 
count muſt be transferred once a week or month, as is found 
| convenient: thus, in the. caſh-bvo4, the ſums being written 
don againſt them, write transferred to the ledger, and mark 
the folio; and in the ledger account, enter the ſum with the 
date of the transfer, debtor t, and creditor by, ſundry ac- 
counts, as per the caſh-book. The caſh account in the 
ledger is neceſſary for the balance of the whole; and the con- 
venience of the ſeparate account of all the particulars is, 
that we have them all together, in one continued account: 
whereas, the rule of the ledger being not to allow more than 
one folio for one account, till that be 
| might hereby lie in ſeveral different folios. V. Savar. I. c. 
. 57 L. ſeg. Malc. c. 2. fed. 2. p. 5 . 
Book of Invoyces, a book to fave the journal from the eraſures 
inevitable in taking accompts or invoyces of the ſeyeral goods 
received, ſent, or ſold; where it is n to be very par- 
ticular, and to render thoſe invoyces r to find than they 
dan be in the waſte- bot. The invoyces here entered are to 
be thoſe of goods bought, and ſet to account of ſome other; 
© thoſe of goods ſold by commiſſion; of goods ſent away to be 
©. fold on our accompt; and thoſe of goods ſold in partnerſhip, 
_ whereof we have the direction, or whereof others have the 
_ diretion.—F. Savur. p. 57/5. 5 
_ This bool contalns an account or 


I. 1300:—:— 
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invoyce of all the goods which 


—— cs 


in commiſſion, according to the bills of lading ; with the 
© Whole charges till on board; every invoyoe following after 
another, in order as they happen n 
The invoyce book is only a Copy of what is written in the waſte 
book, in thoſe caſes. —After the date, the narration is to begin 
thus :— Shipped aboard the ſhip—A. B. maſter ; bound for— 
tze following goods; conſigned to for my account, or by 
the account of.---Or, it may be begun thus: - 
td eee 
The deſign of this $904 is for the more ready finding out theſe 
ere than can be done in the waſte-boak.---/. Mu. 25 | 


what a perſon receives to ſell in 
©. commilfion for others, and of the diſpoſal thereof:--It is num- 


| 


order, and 


hand fide is written, in a plain narrative file, an account 
: . 


of the grow received, with. all charges: and, 
N 9 | 0 S N 2 


* on * 


filled up, the account 


a perſon ſhips off, either for his own account, or for others 


bered and diſtipgulſed into faliog, like the ledger; on dell. 


an pcount of ll the fles and dipſlsof hſe goods 2 

this is only a copy of the employer's account of gol 

ty et ie | of the wabe vel . 
var. p. 575. 


t in debtor and creditor, like 
to correſpondents, 


- may ee i pk 
EL they write 
of acceptance, And 


on 
an he — if 


unſt dy *. ed or day 
book, is cancelled. 


to the debt- 

Book of Remittances. ſerves ta mg bills of exchange, or 
are remitted by correſpondents, to require the payment 
thereof. of If they be proteſted for want of acceptance, and re- 
ta thoſe who — mention is made thereof 


h article, by ad a P in the margin, and the 
___ day when — | 


were returned, then cancelled. 
books of acceptances and remittances have ſo near a re- 
lation to each other, N y merchants, Sc. make but one 
of the two, which th | debtor and creditor; putting 
_—_——_— 9 +7 6 and remittances on that 0 of 


Powe. . Epos, nl ofthe pry apc, tho 


and mercantile; which at the end of each month are 
124 and make an article for the caſh-book.—F. Savar. 
be wo, bing a ſeparate account of n 8 | 
| | by fer p both the profit and loſs account, and alſo 
5 book, more diſtinct: the and more conſiderable 
articles are to be placed here particularly; but the ſeveral 
ſmall articles, of taily diſburſements, only in totals: though 
under what denominations, and how general or particular the 
articles of this book are to be made, muſt be left to every one's 
.  choick. All 
out, on ſuch accounts, muſt be carefully entered here; and 
| mende, ones a week or month, be transferred to the caſh-book, | 


and to the profit and loſs account in the ledger; which is 
debtor to caſh for it. —Fid. Male. lex. cit. p. 


54+ 
Home of Numere's or Wares is kept for the eaſy knowlege of. 


all the goods brought in, ſent out, or remaining in a ware- | 
- houſe. —On the left-hand are entered the quantity, qua- 
- ity, and number or mark, of the goods brought in; on the | 


„che diſcharge of the f the warehouſe, 
roſs 5 W 2 
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Ala Boon is numbered; in folios like the Eigen and divided| | 


. Igto ages, oy the EIN ORD are ths es of the| 
12 months of the year; January, February, Sc. allo a 
whole folio, or what you pl to each month; and a dif- 

ferent' ſer of 12 ſpaces for every different year.—On the left 

a pj eee Be pam 1 By acl 19 Pow, 3p Gra 
month: and on the right-han Nee ou are to 


make. Dl of every] bands, at a roper diſtance from each other, and in 
2 page; in which, write the day of pa ont; and bites this, venient number ; Þ hee, and ging it Eun er 
| F Sa the middle. of each ſheet, and giving REES 


Book, h 89 che waſte-book, ſometimes r 


1 2 this „ al is, they ſay, 1 have put down ſuch 
my book: you ſhall have an extract of my book, &. 
var. D. Comm. T. 1. p. 
Book of Rates is a book eſtabliſhed in parliament, 


Cus rom, Duty, TonNaGcs, and.Pounpace, 
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Calf, 


to obſerve here is, that the caſh paid The manner ef binding Books in Volumes, i. e. of gluing the 


one long page, with two rollers, and their claſps of gold 


| have been invented by one of the Ana kings of — 
' ment; called in Latin, from the name of his capital, Pau 


mena, or Charta Pergamea. 
| Manner of binding Books. 


BOO. 


a ſum in 
LivRE: AK. 


509. voc. 
what value goods, which 


nd are to be 
at the cuſtom- houſe Ji es * 


ay poun 
"FAD R Ruſt. T. 1. in voc. See all 
The book of rates annexed to the act of t e and mg 
made in the 12th year of king Charles II. is ſubſeribed with 
the hand of Sir Harbottle Grimſtone, then ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons.--An additional book of rates of good; ay 
8 uſually imported, and not particularly rated h 
8 with rules, orders, Qc. is ſigned by Spence 
mon Ee: er of I money of commons, 110. on 7 
the art of ſewi * the ſheets 
F 
is ed from fiitching oY in the 1 
* "ag 1 ge bee Rs, 'or backs, nw 
e ay rench- aw-binding, marble-binding 
bind g in leather, in wood, in parchment, in ſheey, n 


Duck- binding is, where the backs are of velom.— The lt. 
lians are ſtil] 8 to bind in a coarſe, thick paper, calle 
binding alla Ruſtica, the inconvenience of which is its 15 
liable to wear out without careful uſe.— V. Barth, de Li 
| * af. 4. P. 99. 

o doubt, but the art of binding is almoſt as antient as fle 
ſcience of compoſing books; and that both the one and the 
other followed immediately the firſt invention of letter, 
Whatever the 3 were, , men firſt wrote, then 
was a nec of uniting the ſeve parts to ther; ag wel 
for the _—_ them of one pi iece, as for 8 preſen. 
ing them: hence the Origin bookbinding ; for which, in al 
appearance, we are indebted to the Egyptians, that leut 
people, among whom the arts and ſciences began to flour 
ſo early. 

According to Olympiodorus (a d Phot. 8 Phillatiu, 
d learned man at Athens, who firſt ta ht the uſe of a kind af 
glue, to faſten the ſeveral leaves together: on which aut 

" ſtatue was eredted to bim. 


leaves together, to roll them on round or cylinders 
wood, appears the moſt antient; though that of bine 
2 ſquare, and of ſewing ſeveral quires one over anot 
Soy Ben oo ps uity. The firſt of the two, whid 
N e held a long time after the ax 

of Aug gl 3 but it is now diſuſed, excepting in the Jeni 
es, where they continue to write the books of thi 

7h on velom ſewed together; making, as it were, « 


ſilver, at each extremity.—J. Reimman. Idea 4 | 


The "2 now in uſe is the. ſquare bi which is ſad it 


to whom we. likewiſe owe the manner of p 


The firſt operation is to fold 
ſheets accbrding to the form, viz. into two for folio , f 
for quarto's, eight for octavo's, Ec. which they do wit 
ſlip of oe called a falding- ict: in this the works 
is directed by the catch-words and fi at the bott 
of the page 4 The leaves thus folded, and laid over ea 


other in che order of the ſig are beaten on a fr 
with a hammer, to make them ſmooth; and open well 3 
then Being thus. p are ſewed in 


ſewing-pres upon pack-threads or cords, which are cil 


compt bei 
E 
tor, 
ther bur 4 al 
EXT jou, — on 
each veſſel. 

Books Waerkmen is in uſe a een. 
ave confiderabl. e pt in form 
5 n . 
dae of debt are put the matters gwen them to work; and 

| | that of credit, the work return, 

Hoon Care, or Loading, Es h, is kept a clerk 
2 Dip; wherein are entered all 8 the 9 
3 only for t, or for fale, or exchange, the 
1 whole accor ing to the ſpec ate i tents FN eee 

"1 oF. Savas.. . | 


fe roduced; 


. * ö 
„ S 7 « 
- 1 * — 
* 
17 * 0 f Ir 
* 4 


4 


a & 
- 


* 
; 


On the 


'of p 
hn eo fa ot 5 


band, beginning with the firſt, wo 
The ee number of bands are r folio 8, wor 
quarto's, octavo's, &c. After this the books are glued, ted 
4 n beads being, opened, and ſcraped with a knife, fe 
more convenient fixing the paſte-boards; then the | 
turned with a hammer, the book being fixed in a fre, 
tween boards, called b Boards; in order to uf 
e for fixing the paſte- boards. The boards being ff 
oles. are made for the. boards to the book; 3 
operation is called drawing in. Then the book is preſſel 
order for cutti 3 Which is by a machine cal 
plough, to which is fixed a knife. After this the book d 
into a preſs. called a eutting-preſs, betwixt two 
one lying even with the » for the knife t run u 
J eee 
| Woe fe) py Wu wag ey for leg 
iron ſhears; it being . — 
| Hack 1 the leaves. Th 
= + bruſh made with hog's beide, dig be 
and moving the hair with the other. ; 
Frach bind, bt i pz I park 


in one 
un che 


N — 
OR OY 


BO O 


11 .chment, the length of the book, is applied on the 
inf — your — ; ſo, however, as that being cut or 
mg in the places againſt the bands, it comes out be- 

che edge of the paſte- board, and the leaves of the book, 
7 2 this preparation, called indor/ing, ſeems 
to OT "he French binders; who are injoined by ordon- 
nance to back their books with parchment, on the penalty of 
livres, and the re- binding of the book: it is done in the 

| Tk where the back being with an iron inſtrument, 
ich teeth, to make the paſte take hold, wherewith the 


fortify t. n 4 
Ammer of gilding books on the edges, — The book, being put in 
the Av — two boards, is ſcraped with a knife called a 


and after that with another called a ſmoother, in 


2 to take out all ſeratches. Being thus prepared, they 
ſcrape a little yellow oker upon the book, then wet it with a 
little ſize-water, and rub it off with ſome clean ſhavings. 
The gilding-fize is made with the white of an egg, mix'd 
with water, and beat well * The leaves being wetted 
with the ſize- water, with a bruſh, the gold is then laid upon 

it, and afterwards dried before the fire. When dried, it is 
burniſhed off with a dog's-tooth ſet in a handle. Blacking 
the leaves is done with hne antimony; the leaves being wet, 
and the antimony, | rubbed upon them, and burniſhed off 


with hot irons of various forms and devices; the practice of 

which ſcemed to have been retrieved in France about the be- 

Peu of the eighteenth century, and carried to a good per- 
jon 


new irvented name, antiguing : but as the modern taſte ſeems 
dern ornaments will be d again. 


of ſeveral colours, or even, ſometimes, of gold or ſilver, 
placed at each extreme of the back, acroſs the leaves; and 
woven or twiſted, ſometimes about a ſingle, and ſometimes a 
double piece of rolled paper. EE gn 

for the chers; though the ſkins uſed herein undergo ſeveral 
preparations in the hands of other workmen; yet there are 
ſome ſtill left for the bookbinder, and peculiar to his art: theſe 


ud as. being that to which all the reſt, with a little varia- 
ton, may be referred. The calf-ſkin being then moiſtened 
in water, is cut out to the ſize of the book with a knife. It 
may be = imagined, that none of theſe preparations, ex- 
cept the laſt, are uſed in velvet, &c. wherewith books are 
ſametimes cover'd; in the water would ſpoil them. 
The cover is next ſmeared over with paſte made of wheat- 
flour; then ſtretched over the paſte-board on the outſide, 
ad doubled over the edges withinſide; after having firſt 
wen off the four angles, and indented and plaited it at the 
dead-bands.— They then cord the book, or bind it firmly be- 
tween two boards with a kind of whip-cord, to make the 
cover ſtick the ſtronger to the paſte-boards, and the back; as 
alo to form the bands or nerves the more accurately: in this 
FEE 
bim to pinch it the ; uſes a pair of pi to 
bring the thread nearer each band. gh ot, 

The book is now ſet to dry; and when dry, uncorded, and 
the leaves at each end o „ the book is waſhed over with 
i little paſte and water, the edges and ſquares blacked with 
ax, and then- ſprinkled fine with a bruſh, by ſtriking it 


vithvitriol,, which is called marbling.— © 
e cover is now twice with the white of an egg, 


« the glazed colour. = | 
the book be required to be lettered, they paſte a piece of 
d morocco on the back, between the firſt and ſecond ban 
Woe raſh phe ls underneath, to receive the number of 
ee Cones re von IDEs ds = 

e biuding, properly ſo-called, is now co 
uch, as it makes-a part of the bookbinder*s buſineſs among 


here-ſubioin. ee ESR fo: 3+; 
of gilding books on the backs and covers. In ordinary 


on the covers are ſometimes added compart- 


ſveral gilding-tool, 2 in relievo; either on the 
ts. of punchions, as theſe of letters, roſes, ſtars, Wc, or 
ad little cylinders-of braſs, as the lines, embroideries, &c. 
and the cylinders EY | 
dy means of a double in the m 


heir di 


hment is firſt faſtened; they afterwards add ſtrong glue to 


On 2 gold thus applied, they antiently made ornaments, 


by the abbot de Seuil, and others; and called by a 
rather inclined to ſimplicity, it is probable theſe antiquo-mo- | 
The headband is now added; which is an ornament of filk | 


we ſhall explain, in calf, as being the leather moſt uſed ; | 


ſither againſt the hand, or a ftick, or with larger ſpots m d 


daten; and at laſt poliſhed with à poliſhing iron, paſſed hot | 


receive the title in gold letters; and ſometimes a ſecond be- 
but the gilding work on the back and cover; 
( wich the French, &. it is 4 diftin& profeſſion), | 
ary j ICE, EI 2 
6g, they gild little elſe but the backs, and the outward“ 
& of the cover. On the backs are gilt the title af the | i 
3 with flowers, roles, knots, s, Sc. between | | 
as, arms, Et. All theſe ornaments are made with each | wi 


re fitted op an ironſtay, ot axis; that paßte the midille | 


300 


. 


whereon the tools are to be applied, lightly over with a pen- 


cl or ſponge; and, when half-dry, over them pieces 
of leaf gold, cut out near the fize; and on theſe ſtamp the 
punchions, or roll the cylinders, both the one and the 6ther 
reaſonably hot. If the figures be a_ require a great 
relievo, as arms, &c. they are beat with a mallet, or 
hammen.— The gilding thus finiſhed, they rub off the ſuper- 
fluous gold with a hare's-foot; leaving nothing covered 
with gold, but the places whereon the hot tools had left 


their impreſſions.— V. Savar. T. f. p. 137 31377. Voc. R- 
LIEURE. | 


diſſertation, expreſs, concerning bookbinders, de bibliopegis ; 
wherein he treats of the laws preſcribed by theſe artificers, 
and the tax or price ſettled by the magiſtrate for binding books 
of every ſort, in ſheep-ſkin, velom, &c.—The rates 
for binding in ſheep, _—_— the electorate of Saxony, 
are, for large folio's, 1 guilder or florin, 3 groſſes; common 
folio, x florin; large quarto, 12 groſſes; common quarto, 
8 groſſes; large octavo, 5 groſſes; common octavo, 
38 duodecimo, 3 ; ſedecimo, 2 groſſes.—Vid. 
ritich. Truct. de Typogr. Bibliopol. Chartur. & Bibliopeg, 


4.83. | | 
SCG rm. the art of keeping accounts; that is, of 
recording the tranſactions of one's affairs in ſuch a manner, 
that the true ſtate of any part, or of the whole, may be 
thereby known with the greateſt clearneſs, exactneſs, and eaſe, 
an" , C. Treat. of book-keep, 6. 1. ſec, 1. p. 1 * See alſo 
3 _ AccounTs, + | AF 2 

tranſattions of one's affatrs are meant, either ſuch as 

mw to - coy 4 with you we ma or the thi 
in which we deal; which laſt are either money, the princi- 
ee commerce, or goods, comprehending all other 

ets. 0 | 
By knowing the true flate of one's affairs is meant, to know 
what relates to every perſon we deal with, and every thing 
we deal in; that is, what ever 
him; and what quantity and value of every kind of effect is 


the time of the account. | 
Letra of A is 3 EI the uſe of ſeveral books 
of accompts, which are eſſential, and partly ſubſidiary, 
See the article Books. Pe Fir 0 
Books are either kept /ingle, as among retail dealers, or dau- 
ble, as among great merchants: for the firſt, a journal, or 
day-book, and a ledger, or poſt-book, are ſufficient; for the ſe- 
| cond, there are ſeveral others required. dT. 
All authors „that it was the Italians, particularly thoſe 
ge 22 Fama who firſt introduced the 
of keepin s double, or in two z hence, 
among us, 1 5 called The Italian method, * 


neceſſary; viz. the waſte-book, journal, and ledger: beſides, 
ther? are others, to the number of thirteen, or more, called 
ſubſervient, or oy books, uſed as occaſion requires; viz. 
the caſh-bock, debt-book, book f numero i, of invoicet, of ac- 
compts current, of commiſſions, orders, or advices, of acceptances, 


of or | 

Theſe books are kept the ſame, as to ſubſtance, in moſt trade- 
ing cities in Europe; but not as to coin: each being regulated 
by that ſort of coin which has courſe in the ſtate where they 


Are, a 

In England, books are kept in 
France, in Livres, fols, and deniers; in Holland, in 
pry : penings; atDantzick, in rixdollars; throi 


9 


moſt 


in marks, - /ols, and deniers lubs; at 

rees; at Florence, in gold crowns, ſols, and deniers; in Spain, 
in maravedis; ſometimes in riali, or pieces of eight ; at Meſ- 
ſina, and through Sicily, in ovunces, taris, grams, and fic- 
culis; at Venice, in ducats; in Muſcovy, in rupees, altins, 
+ and grives: th all the ſtates of the Grand Signior, in 
| flats and aſpers.—V. Savar. D. Comm. T. 2. p. 578. ſeq. 
Doc. IVRE, | , 5 * f : - 
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ameters, 7 15 IRS, © TAN 
ly the gold, they glaze thoſe parts of the leather, 


Ahaſ. Fritfch, chancellor of the univerſity of Jena, has a 
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perſon owes me, or I owe 


in my hand, with the gain and loſs on that ſubject within 


In this, there are three books, generally held indiſpenſably N 


＋ 8 of expences, of copies of letters, of veſſel, and 


pounds, fillings,” and pence; in 


„ in florins, cruitzers, and permmngs; at 
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Da - BOO 


andi if -buſinefs increaſe; ſo that a nearer approach: to the | in the one of which U ind i 7 
SES 3 VVV , 
| d-work, on which you may rai accompt to For gentlemen of landed eſta 

youu form. you pleaſe. -- But the leaſt a man can do, will be | kept — 1, A great n to be 
ſome part of the method explained under the article Books. rative of all things as they occur; as receipts — Plain nur — 
Of which all methods whatever are a part; as comprehend- | every thing given, and received; and, in 1 __ Pay ments; Li 
* Aha greateſt ſimplicity in the waſte-book, and art in the] is done N to any thing or perſo f > per, uhren ar 
N. ger. 2 0 Sand - ah 7, e with: out of which are to be made up, 25, A „n At 
For a perſon in a ſingle ſtate, who has no buſineſs, but the] taining in a plain narrative ſtile, upon the debtor %y Sg ly 
| r times in the year a ſum of money, which |  ceipts of money; and, upon the creditor fide all wn by 
e lays = _ | 4 private and perſonal expences, a4 nar though there be ſeveral articles received or ar . no 
cket· boo 47, 8 nee er : onging to the ſame a mer, i 
For one in a married Rate, whoſe fortune conſiſts alſo of] larly in the waſte, yet r Fe 
-moneF, ay has a greater variety of expences, he muſt be | ſum: for example, there is paid 260. for diver aeg M- 
0 areful to keep an exact account of what caſh he receives, | houſhold furniture, all particularly mentioned i = : pt 
and pays; and to make this aceount more diſtinct and order- | oo; yet in the caſb- boot there heads no more thin t 4808 . 
Jy, it will de beſt to keep the particulars of the payments in | for houſhold furniture, &c. 3 A book of ace o ſay, paid mo 
1 ſeparate book, and to bring them. into a caſh-book once a | tenants, where, in diſtinct places, every one's erer. with Val 
| : * in totals, digeſted under ſuch denomination as he thinks] charge may be fairly written, without any great — and di. Bla 
=. x iy 28 bread, beer, fieſh, coals, candles, &c.— Things thus | ſtile; and if it have a ſhew of debtor . Bu mg rode Flo 
brought into the caſn- account, may be again drawn into an] will be the more diſtinct. , A book of itor ſide, it Pari 
| - abſtraQ, ſheyring the total of each kind of expences for every | with ſervants and workmen, &c. 5%, A A. js pa and 
. . N month, byd:viding a page into twelve columns, with the names | compts; containing an accompt of cattle co 1 two 
= of the twelve months; and then in ſo many articles on the | flock or furniture, to know at all times what * r other Con 
| | margin, ſetting the;names of the ſeveral heads of expences, | how it is diſpoſed of.—If a gentleman 2 * ave, and us; 
| - bro tb te each, under the reſpective month, the ſum of | the artificial part of accompting, he muſt kee o nearer to 7 
| E | — at kind. of. expences in that month; then will the ſum of | with every perſon, with whom of has dealin P pur wp. 1 
4 _  » the money in the columns under each month be the total ex- be done in the ſame book with his tenants — Age lette 
is pence of that month, and the Aggregate of theſe ſums the | allotting diſtinct parts for them; the laſt will par = bers 
; Fong expences.— or artificers, handicraſts-men, and the] room compared with the other: theſe books 7 ave 2s al 
I eee hy | nd ts en i © 

above; but it will allo: be ec to make a diſtin ac-| For factors, or ſtewards, on land-eſtates, : 
* Sli of R I way ee _ — which may will be neceſſary, to contain Un oh 

, exact account o they pay, or owe, | to their maſter's concerns i : 
fon the materials and inſtruments of their wok orith eee Which let them, make. 9 nary e ug bert 1. 
Mages, and tawes upon their trade; and of all they receive, 1 | ee eee ric 
= > ; they receive, | rected; alſo a book of real accompts, that they may kno muct 
E 22 for their work. They may conveniently keep ac- What real effects, beſides money, they have en. Spain 
2 9 | - car ger of their work, to ſatisfy them of and how it is diſpoſed of; particularly the corn-rents jr tion 
iv poſe]. theteok, and. ferve as 2 check on ſervants who | have been delivered by the tenants, -and putin the granai in th 
ok acceis to thoſe things, and they muſt keep accounts for] under their charge, to be diſpoſed and ven a9. ary Du ( 
os perſons. they deal with, both in buying and ſelling.— | ing to order. Vid. Malc. Treat. of 1 roy Duri. 
For n erke N — IG hundreds of triflingg - 30. is wits oa; Load ad oy 
wares, and make ſales to the value of a farthing or halt- BOOK SELLER, a profeſſed trader in books; wk | 
- Page theſe. cannot pretend- to, keep orderly accompts; the | print them himſelf, * wma — og be 1 ev 
1 Facing. 5 2 — to 1 ſervants Fr „er dle. 17; + 6 b P J others fixed 
them; for chey have no account of goods; and if you alk | Bookſellers, among us, are, the ſame vith bi ky - Puni 
. 3 s e when vw ny m_ go look, 2 dcn whoſe office was — from 3 Iban — 
i their memory fail.— Ih n only have a caſh- accompt, dealers, or venders of ſmall- li * 
2 they are to charge once E week with the money re- hrs more particularly 3 $6 % dre 
 . ceived, and diſcharge for what they give out; it is not con; | tius,--de capſa miſers libellionis,--Vid. DER fe fatute 
Ws bop bot erm Apogee en Prem lr ch re 7. 1395. Amman 
than once 4, Week, when it is completed; but, i they do, Authors frequently complain of the arts of book 2: A. 
1 24 ay rad] # Tae r 8 2 they -— 8 | an dy boat 2 er of a literary 3 Hom Geri 
have. a. kind of ledger for the perſons with whom th rf Mi. apy avant TE e publication of books depends much the ſo 
. ger for the ey deal | on the taſte and diſpoſition of b20k/ellers : the Ge 
upon credit, in which they give every debtor or creditor an | writers we find al | 10 e's eee 1 
accompt, with a debt and credit both on one ſide, either | curing book eee — tier rape at; 
« be with « Houle. money-column, ox. conſtant deductions, as the | at AI or Leip ic, 8 3 ; _ ; 
fag credits ſucceed one another. — They may alſo, for | impreſſion of their works: at Rome, the Argiletum was the wage 
5 the all 2 thoſe, have a memorandum, or day-book, where- | mart of books, as Paul's Churchyard, 9 have the l 
5 po E — 4 of this nature are writ down, and then carried] been 1 ' whence. that of Martial e, . wi 
. . fe 195 . | {ev rotletanas mavis baht _ 
For _ conſiderable ſhop-keepers, who commonly deal in Fo wy tibi, — 4 xr a ke = 
, only 1 different ſpecies of goods, as drapers, mercers, &c. | 2 Vid. Schoettg. diff. de librar. 2 bibliop Saleng i lin. 2 
they uſually keep a ledger for perſons and wares diſtinct, with- | T. 1. p. 174. Loaf, CT. 3. P. 10 55 3 . 72 ben a, 
| "IF formal Connexion, or reference of the accompts, in | [tem p. 27. © Vid. Martial. E is. I jp 71. x, . 5 res 
N eee 3 r e pie are fmous for th ch den: 
5 Leg aN Newry - Get we the Normality bookſellers, not only from all parts of th ire, but Hol f 
%%%%C%CCCC0 b D 
| F nere | „Flanders, &c. They have each thei or ware ; 
4 — old 4 1 accompt; there being no oppoſite cor- |  . houſe, over which is inſcribed the name cir hop celebrated 7 
EE Fr Kar gr | og oem ay Ss Ei, el or 
"mt ey a net RO which they ſatisfy themſelves | e eee ee eee . nat oY 
Wich, to Know how, much remains. But the worſt is, that | as if people could not know a ſhop to be a book: en . ut 
in allotting ſpaces for the accompts of wares, they fr IE | 3 a NIL # ING be a bookſeller” may fr above te 
| | | in name. Even ſtall- | 
allow no more than they ſuppoſe may ſerve for * of bliopolium; and None oy pro 1 499 
dhe 1 2 ſpace; and _—_ this is diſ- | - rounded with 4:ibliopolia. - , es fine le W 
poſed of, take a pace for a_new parcel; which in a | Formerly, the offices of bo: | er re united 7; 
| 33 only troubleſome, but confuſed i there be | in the — 2 „F 
are parcels remaining; unleſs they carry it to the | /ellers; moſt of whom were alſo authors. -Of late d 114 
- 22 In WONT Cn =o _ if — | "bookſellers baye drawn their buſineſs into leſs compaß; lies 
n ought t to come e utmoſt, pi leaving the labour of compoſing books to one ſet of pe ET 
3 - Jools: they ſhould keep three grand books, a| and that of printing them en es content themſelves 11 cet 
Toon % 
. .thinodone--in th Hine ah vp oh every | not with the head, or the han e only. . 
15 —— 1 e ods both what is ſold on truſt, and for | which reſpect, not to mention fame 33 4 dig, 
des the debtorsand e. re made in e by mark- | eee Gleditich's and Fritſch's at Le 47 5: 
Neue as os oo e Mbrtier's and Wetftcin's at Amſterdam, and Hamas | Abaſ, Fr 
64 of value,—For the ledger-beot, becauſe there are | Utrecht e, though much below the Stephens's, Aldus 10 bade 
commonly many aricles of debt to one of credit, -on mens |  coſans, Frobenius's, nd Morels, have nevethclek * 
* 22 oo om they deal, and many articles of credit, | n juſt fame.-- Vid. Styuv. Introd. in notit. Rei Litera. © i Mat we 
3 _ account of , wares, they may keep the | 5 4. 930. Thurman. Bibl. Acad. p. 56. ſel- I n; 
\ debt aud credit both en one de, by doable money-columns 3 Bla p. 233 * Strur, i, tit. $ 38. 5. 95% ue 
F aer y ty Tort 144T VV e ef ey b 
1 | | * ' | 0 te "4 THER E 65h AT LAG} m_ Ge} eee = N 
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At (once of bookſellers, is the BBA/oyverre, or know- 
AM __ we — of the titles, different editions, 
lege ® and ſcarcity of them, without re ard to their contents, | 
** ities, otherwiſe than as theſe a ect the ſale of them. 
. Vid. Serve: Introd. in notit. Rei Literar. c. 1.1. p. 1. ſeq. 
1 . Stud. Theol. c. 1. memb. 2. p. 98. ſeq. See alſo the 
2 9 0346988 with the book/elters marks or ſigns, frequent- 
me Tied on the title-pages of their books, is of ſome uſe ; 
10 reaſon many books, eſpecially .in the laſt century, have 
The anchor is the mark of Raphelengius at Ley- 
2 and the ſame, with a dolphin twiſted round it, of the 
Maui at Venice and Rome; the Arion denotes a book 
-rinted by Oporinus at Baſil ; the caduceus, or Pegaſus, by the 


woify ; the compaſs, by Plantin at Antwerp: the fountain, by | 
Vas at 25 ; tha ſphere in a balance, 57 Janſon or 
Blaew, at Amſterdam; the lily by the Junta's at Venice, 
Florence, Lyons, and Rome ; the mulberry-tree, by Morel at 
Paris; the olive-tree, by the Stephens's at Paris and Geneva, 
and the Elzevirs at Amſterdam and Leyden ; the bird between 
two ſerpents, by the Frobenius's at Baſil ; the truth, by the 
Commelins at Heidelberg and Paris ; the Saturn, by Colinz- 
us; the printing-preſs, by Badius Aſcenſius, &c.—Vid. Baill. 
| fun: des. ſav. T. 1. P. 2. p. 91. ſeg. 
ub ſallers are a kind of agents, or curators, in the republic of 
letters; in many places, they are ranked among the mem- 
bers of univerſities, and intitled to the privileges of ſtudents: 
23 at Tubingen, Saltſburg, and Paris“, where they have al- 
ways been diſtinguifhed from the vulgar and mechanical tra- 
ders, and exempted from divers taxes and impoſitions laid on 
other companies v. Vid. Fritſch. diff. de bibliop. c. 7. & 1. 
ſeqq. * Savar. D. comm. T. 2. p. 535. ſeq. voc. Libraire. 
he traffick of books was antiently very inconfiderable ; inſo- 
much that the book-merchants both in England, Fraffee, 
Spain, and other countries, were diſtinguiſhed by the appella- 


in the ſtreets, where they expoſed their wares to ſale.— Vid. 
Du Cang. GI. Lat. 7. 4. p. 951. voc. Stationarii. "Me. 
During this ſtate, the civil magiſtrate took little notice of the 
buolſellers ; leaving the government of them wholly to the uni- 
verlities, to whom they were ſuppoſed more immediately re- 
tainers : who accordingly gave them laws and regulations, 


puniſhed them at diſcretion. —But when, by the invention of 
printing, books and bookſellers began to multiply; it became 
a matter of more conſequence ; and the ſovereigns took the 
direction of them into their own hands; giving them new 
ſtatutes, appointing officers to fix prices a, and grant licences, 
privileges , &c.—* Vid. Fritſch. diſſ. de bibliop. c. 4. Id. 
, c. 5. Thurman. bibl. acad. p. 10. 1 
Chevillier ſhews, that the univerſity of Paris had formerly 
the ſole power . of creating and appointing bookſellers, who 
were to take an oath to the univerſity ; and were reputed 
part of the academical body, and as ſuch intitled to the exemp- 


teltations of their capacity for the diſcharge of their office : 
the univerſity alſo depoſed and expelled them at diſcretion : 
they were obliged to appear at all aſſemblies of the,univerſi- 
ty, when ſummoned, and affiſt at the public proceſſions there- 
of: they were obliged to lend their books to be read, or even 
copied, by ſuch as were diſpoſed to borrow, on certain con- 
ditions, preſcribed by the univerſity. If they kept any books 
y them, which were not wie the univerſity puniſhed 
them : they were not allowed to buy any book of a ſtu- 
dent without leave of the rector: nor were they allowed to 
din above four deniers in a livre, by any copies fold to the 
members of the univerſity, Every bookſeller was obliged to 


"= have a catalogue of all his books hung up in the ſhop, with 
. ln the prices, as rated by the univerſity: no bookſeller, who had 
; don at ken the oaths to the univerſity, might ſel] a book of 


7 

dove ten ſols value. Vid. Chevill. de Porig. de Fimprim. 
14 Jur. des Scav. T. 23. 5. 240. Savar. D. Com. 7. 2. 

„„ 7 nvT ah ant het DIP on rae, 
This ſtate laſted from the thirteenth century till the inven- 
un of printing, and even till the end of the fiſteenth cen- 
wy; during Which time there were only allowed twenty- 
t bookſellers, two binders, two illuminers, and two ſworn 
writers, or copiſts.— But from that time the kings of 


*: {0 preſcribe ſome new regulations in 1467, under Fran- 
wl the bookſellers were brought wholly under the royal au- 
0 and received ſtatutes from the king. VId. Savar. ib. 
Ala. Fritſch, chancellor of Jena, has a diſſertation expreſs 
doncerning bookſellers, de bibliopolis ; but it is a jejune piece, and 
half- filled with paſſages in High Dutch untranſlated: 
Mat we find in it any way curious is ſome queſtions and caſes, 


les of the Imperial and Saxon laws 3 as, —W hether any Eopy- / 


— — — — EC ee oe i Ez 


no other deſignation either of printer, bookſeler, or even | 


echelius's at Paris and F rancfort ; « the cranes, by Cra-| 


tion fationers, as having no ſhops, but only ſtands or ftalls | 


fixed prices on their books, examined their correctneſs, and | 


tons of the other members thereof. They were to give ſe- 
eurity to the univerſity for their behaviour, and produce at- 


France began to take cognizance of them: Lewis XI. thought | 


tween bookſellers and authors, which he diſcuſſes on the prin- | 
ney be due to an author, Who has not been able to finiſh | | 


ſeller, who printed the firſt edition, be intitled to the refuſal 
of the ſecond? — Whether new copy-money be due from the 
bookſeller to an author on a new edition of a book ?—Whe- 
ther a bookſeller may reprint a book without the knowlege 
and conſent of the author ?—Whether a number of copies be 
due to the author over and above the copy-money ? which 

he reſolves in the affirmative.—And whether a bookſeller may 
ſeize his books unpaid for, in a ſtudent's cloſet? which alſo he 
reſolves in the affirmative *.-- See further concerning bookſellers, 
in the writers on Books and PRINTERs.—More eſpecially 
in Schoettgenius b, de la Caille d, Chevillier*, and others “, 
who have written expreſly on the ſubject.— 2 Vid. Fritſch. 
tract. de Typogr. & Bibliopolis, &c. Jen. 1675. 49, diff. 2. 
c. 6. » Chriſt, Schoettgenii dif; de Librariis & Bibliopolis an- 
tiquorum, Lipſ. 1710. 4*. A notitia of it is given in Reimm. 
Idea „ift. antig. liter. p. 60. © Jean de la Caille, Hiſtoire de 
Pimprimerie & de la libraire, juſque an 1689. Par. 1689. 4. 
An extract of which is given in Journ. des ſcav. T. 17. p. 
467. ſeq. And. Chevillier POrigine de Þ Imprimerie, Par. 


p. 223. ſegg · Item p. 235. ſeqq. Fabric. Bibl. Antig. c. 19. 
. 15 607. & 1 — 1 Acad. p. 10. Item . N 
BOOKING, among merchants, c. the making an entry of 

any matter in the journal. See Book, Book-xEering, 
and JOURNAL. | | | 
BOOM, in the ſea-language, a long pole, wherewith they 

ſpread out the clue of the ſtudding - ſail, ſometimes alſo that of 
the main-ſail and fore-ſail, to make them broader, and re- 

ceive more wind. 6 

— ſhip is ſaid to come booming, when ſhe makes all the fail 

e can. 986 N 

Boon alſo denotes a pole with a buſh or baſket on the top, 

placed to direct ſhips how to ſteer into a chanel; otherwiſe 

called a beacon. LR EE 5 9k 
BOOT, Brodeguin, a kind of torture for criminals ; to extort 
a confeſſion, by means of a boot, ſtocking, or buſkin of parch- 
ment; which being put on the leg moiſt, and brought near 
the fire, in ſhrinking ſqueezes the leg vielently, and occa- 
ſions intolerable pain; = | 
There is alſo another kind of boot ; conſiſting of four thick 
ſtrong boards bound round with cords : two of theſe are put 
between 'the criminal's legs, and the two others placed one 
on the outſide of one leg, and the other on the other ; then, 


minal's bones are ſeverely pinched, or even broken, c. 
The boot is now diſuſed in England; but it ſubſiſts ſtill in 
ſome other countries, particularly Scotland. 
OOT-hoyfing, See the article House. IN 
BOOTES, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern he- 
miſphere, whoſe ſtars, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 23; in 
Tycho's 28 ; in Bayer's 34: in Hevelius's 52; and in Mr. 


Flamſteed's catalogue 45. Their longitudes, latitudes, mag- 


nitudes, Qc. are as follow: | 
n Longitud. | Latitude. 


_ Names and fituations of the ftars. | North. 8 4 
| | | 5 = 10 51 56 28 11 26 6 
| r Is: $18 
3 1949 $2333 $9.A30;6 « 
Middle of 3 in the fore leg | 13 37 5026 32 4 


* Southern 14 1 375 15 47 


5 Bo | 1212 26 17]30 1,286 6 
Laſt of the tail of urſa major M 22 34 24154 24 © 
e 3 12 14 10 5027 31 38 
North. of the leg. 14 59 028 6 41] 3 
n e f | 11 00 38136 33 10] 5 
Nen N i or ns by a8 | 
Inform before the preced. thigh 14 27 1131, 28 307 6 
2 . 12 13 6/36 63 16/7 6 
In the prec. thigh 15 43 4135 41 5 
| . M27 9 24/56 34 48] 7 
= 22 8 42/24 51 of 6 
Yer ? | 23 26 33122 15 30 6 
Bright one betwixt thighs; ArQturus 19 53 52130 57 © 2 


Preced. in the north hand © m 25 36 39158 54 44 
In tle preced. arm 1 Þ 


FF + 22 11 11]28 27 © 
Middle one in the hand _ m 26 46 14/58 5 14 
'That following Arcturus 2 22 38 8031 45 14 
Laſt of three in the hatid f 28 14 060 10 4 


Small one following the north. hand = 1 39 4658 55 fe 7 
72 e 25 ; * 446 5 154 9 0 ö | 
In the preced: ſhoulder 1 ah 


Subſeq: againſt the ſhoulder - 19 31 33142 8:24] 5 

South. in the following leg 27 30 530 23-1813. 4 
; e ene oath odio tails 

In the poſterior hee! 28 421/27 53 42/3 
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k by reaſon of the difficulty of it? Whether abook- a 
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1695. 4. An extra of it is given in Jour. des ſcav. T. 23. 


ſqueezing the legs againſt the boards by the cords, the eri- 
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. F Latitude = | able, and raiſes no commotion with them, &c. Vid. n FY 
Nane and ſituation of the fart. 8 North. R. Scienc, an. 1728. item an. 1729. p. 400. ſegg, it (al, , on 
Wes | od a ad 9k”; * 2. p. 549. See Supplement, article BoR Ar. en. tel 
OE Sg. 2 28 27 31 17 714 5| BO DER, in heraldry. See the article BoRDu RRE. yo 
Againſt poſterior thigh, under the gird, 23 44 35140 38 21] 3 | BORDERS, among floriſts, are ſuch leaves as ſtand a, , 
In the hind 1 | Do. Sh 3. 33 47 28 £ middle thrum of a flower. See FLowER. Wout th thi 
rr Ne 26 6 £1152 37 406 „ | BORD-FREE. See the arüele Fur. for 
. bog | BORD-HALFPENV, or BRoD-HALFPENy, money pid Borc 
In the poſteri 125 Me 2g, 26 43/40 tr 33] 5 markets, and fairs, for ſetting up boards, tables, an 4a. the 
18 2 19.53 41/54 10:38] 2 | for the ſale of wares. | | RS gy, 
In the wriſt of the poſterior hand 29 10 20042 11 40 5 | BORD-LANDS, the demeſnes antiently kept by the lon: 
In the extrem. of the ſtaff's handle mM © 54 380450 29 155 | their hands, for the maintenance of their board or tabl 0 con 
Middle over the head 13 28 5360 33 37] © FEA _ = _— called bordage. | BY , — 
. a | | called alſo Bo | 
In the flaff, near the hand | m © 34 22[41 5443] 6 | lands, on condition of — —— — 2 15 the 
Poſterior over the head 213 17 58161 7 221.7 board or table. Spelm. GIG. p. 85. voc. Bordarii af ak 
South of the middle one in the aff m © 51 10145 4 7] 5 | Some lands in the manor Fulham, and elf wh | ſuſt 
In the hind ſhoulder mm 28 48 849 d 103 ” „ A ewhere, are | 
Bal, 0 a n o 55 3149 9 16 6 | held of the biſhop of London, by this ſervice, that the 1, Anm 
Re hats 35 | nants pay 1ix-pence per acre in lieu of finding proviſion jy BOSC 
That follow the taff towards the crown | 2 44 4546 49 300 5 | _ their lord's table, | — 
North of che middle ones in che ſtaff tn 28 11 44053 26 560 4 | BORDURE, or Box p ER, in heraldry, a kind of adi; BO 
South. in the extrem. of the ſtaff 28 21 36157 6 25| 5 on the limb of a ſhield, in form of a hem, or girdle & 
More north. 238 24 27157 14 4015 4] compaſling it all round, and ſerving as a difference. -. ws 
Another following this kt o 46 9157 14 16 6 Tab. Herald. fig. 10. See alſo the article DI TERRE x R. J 
„ 55 | | 6 | The bordure muſt be about one ſixth part of the breadth 


BORAMETZ. See ZooruyTE. | | 
BORAX, a mineral falt, chiefly uſed in ſoldering, and fuſe- 
ing of metals; ſometimes alſo in medicine, as an emetic, and | 

a promoter of delivery. Word F113 
Borax is uſually ſuppoſed to have been known to the antients | 
under the denomination chryſocolla : though M. Geoffroy gives 
good reaſons for believing the modern borax a different thing 
from the chryſocolla of the antients. Vid. Mem. Acad. R. 
Scienc. an. 17 32. Pp. 549- e | | 

- Pliny divides the antient borax or chryſocolla into natural and | 
artificial: the natural, according to him, is only a flimy | 
humour running in mines of gold, filver, copper, and even | 
lead; which, being congealed and hardened by the winter's 
cold, becomes of the conſiſtence of pumice-ſtone. Plin. 
Sf Not bo 14-15, 1 | | | 
For the artificial, it is made by letting water run in the veins 
of the mine, all the winter long, till June; and letting the 


0 


mine dry the reſt of the year. 50 that artificial borax is no 


more than the mineral putrified and corrupted. | 
The fame naturaliſt diſtinguiſhes it into black, green, yel- 
- dow; and white 3 which aſſume their ſeveral colours, as well 
as values, from. the different mines wherein they are formed. 
The moderns alſo: diſtinguiſh two kinds of borax ; natural, 
which is crude; and artificial, which is purified and refined. 
Crude, or natural borax, borace non rifatto, is a mineral ſalt, 
dug out of the earth in ſeveral parts of Perſia ; and found | 
alſo at the bottom of a torrent, running in the mountains of 
Purbeth, near the frontiers of White Tartary: when 


: 


taken up, it is expoſed to the air; where it acquires a red- | 


diſh fatneſs, which ſerves to feed it, and prevent its calcining, 
When in its perfection, it is ſent to Amadabat, in the ter- 
ritories of the 
buy it. 
I bere is alſo 


he former, by its being longer expoſed to the air. 
For artificial or refined borax, borace rifatto, it was the Vene- 
tians who firſt found out the art of preparing it; or rather, 
of purifying the natural: it is ſaid to be done by diſſolving it 


in water; then filtrating and cryſtallizing it; uſing, for that 


purpoſe, cotton matehes; about which the borax cryſtallizes, | 
like ſugar-candy and verdegris on 8 Dutch; after | 
jeces, like tagged points; 
ids pet ?] | town that had ſomething of à wall or indloſure about t: b 


* refining it, reduce it into little 
and it is thus commonly uſed. - 


Borax, refined, either in the Dutch or Venetian manner, 


ſhould be clear and tranſparent, almoſt inſipid to the taſte ; 
and above all, care' muſt be taken it have no mixture of 
Bbrar is of ſome further uſe in medicine; as it enters the com- 


| another kind of natural borax, drier, and of Aa { 
greeniſh colour, like Engliſh copperas; only differing from | 


BOREALIS Aurora. Sce AURORA 
BOREAS “* a Greek nam 


B 


Great Mogol, where the European merchants | ſteps joined together by two motions 3 and begun with a 


poſition of the unguentum citrinum. It is alſo uſed in the pre- 
paxation of a fucus for the ladies. 2 
1 ſays, there is a foſſil nitre, as hard às that whereof 


Venetians make borax : in which he has reaſon; this ni- | Boroughs are equal | . þ 
not; there being great numbers of our Engliſh boroug® 
f 
are not borongbs; c. gr. Kin 


tre being nothing but the Perſian borax above-mentioned, 

"What he adds, that the Venetian borax is made of the urine 

pf young ople who drink wine, beat in a brazen mortar to 
. the. tence 


' 
0 
x 
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If the line which conſtitutes the bordure be ſtrait, and the 


BOROUGH, . Buzzxoucn, Bonow, or Bunch, 5 fi 


the ſhield. | 


Simple bordure is that which is of the ſame colour or mey 
throughout ; and is the firſt addition of younger brother, _ 
There are others, componed, countered, ingrailed, indy}. 
and charged with other pieces; which make different add. 
tions for younger brothers, in ſeveral degrees; 


bordure plain, as they call it in blazoning, the colour of the 
hordure alone is named: as, he beareth gules, a bordure or. 
If a bordure be charged with any parts of plants or flower; 
they ſay, verdey of trefoils. If it conſiſt of ermines, yay, 
or any of the furs, the term is, pu}fleww of ermines: if th 
bordure be charged with martlets, the word is, charged with 
an enaluron of martlets, Cc. #6 1 

Borealis. 
e, now in popular uſe, for ti 


north wind, | . 
* Etymologiſts uſually derive the word either from the Greek 
Bon, clamor, noiſe; or from Bopa, e/ca, food; becauſe 
forſeoth, it creates an appetite, or becauſe it is good fer 
the fruits of the earth, which yield us food: others chooſe u 
- deduce it from the Hebrew birjab, food; or from beri, caln- 
neſs ; bor, _ purity; or bar, corn.—The antients ſuppoſed 
Boreas only blew out of Thrace. er | 
Pezron obſerves, that antiently, and with much greater pro- 
priety, Boreas ſignified the north-eaſt wind, blowing at the 
time of the ſummer ſolſtice ; he adds, that the word come 
from the Celtic bore, morning ; in regard their principal light 
in that ſeaſon, came from that quarter, whence allo tix 


- winds then uſually blew. n r 
ance, compoſed of three 


% 


OREE, or Bourex, a kind of d 


crotchet, riſing. The firſt couplet contains twice four mer 
ſures, and the ſecond twice eight. It conſiſts of a balance 
ſtep and a coupee : it is ſuppoled to come from Auvergne: 


others.ſay from Biſcay. . 


quently: uſed for a town, or; corporation which is not a cit] 
Borough, in its original Saxon borge, or borgh, is by ſome 
ſuppoſed to have been primarily meant of a company cor 
ſiſting of ten families, who were bound and combined tog 
ther as each others pledge. Bracton J. 3. tr. 2. c. 19. 

Afterwards; as Verſtegan has it, borough. came to ini! 


that all places which among our anceſtors had the denomim- 
tion borough, were one way or other fenced or fortiſied. 
But, in later times, the ſame appellation was alſo be 
on ſeveral of the ville infgniores, or country towns of mat 
than ordinary note, though not walled. 7 
onovon or burgh. is now particularly appropriated to fl 
towns, and villages, as ſend burgeſſes or repreſentatives ® 


parliament. by of 236 4 LY FEI er e 2 of 
ly ſuch, whether they, be incorpo 1 


ſeveral corporations 


incorporated: and, on the contrar 
: rpo 9 4 TY, Deal, Kendal, oc 


gſton, 


of an unguent ; then mixed with verdegris | - Boraughs-are diſtinguiſhed into thoſe by charter, or aut; Mel 
„ kf F E „ Ban 
and nitre ; is not only falſe, but is a miſtepreſentation of a | and thoſe: by pre/criprien, of enſtom dee, 
8 His. Nat. I. 33. c. 5 J be gumber of boroughs in England is 149 ; ſome We «8 
M. ry the younger has made a great number of experi- ſend one, ſome two repreſentatiye. 2 de ma 
ments on borur, by which it appears That borax unites Royal Bokovcns, in Scotland, are corporations eder as ſwuene 
with acids both mineral and vegetable; that it abſorbs them, advantage of trade, by. charters granted by ſeveral. . dealt 
- and together with them forms new lalts of different kinds] kings; having the priyilege of ſending commiſſion, &d y 


according to the ſpecies of acid employed: That theſe acids 
 incotporate themſelves in the borax, as they do in alcaly ſalts: 
An reality, the Forax is itſelf a true native alcaly, which 
goes not need any art or decompoſition to render it ſu 
the common al 


5. 2s| 
3 do. That its action on acids 2 


ent from that of 


e common alcaly ſalts, in 
883 n G s * 


that it is peace 
Nene 


4 
\& 5 
% - 


oY 


| 


3 . a 21 4 F 
repreſent them in parliament, ö beſides other peculiar p 


vileges,. E ** 
Theſe form a body of chemſelves, and ſend W ) fi 
ſionete, each, to ee convention at Eadinbut ” ll 

conſult the benefit of trade, and 'the:-general inte! oben 
\ the boroughs, ” 3 44 31d fa hy 919 N 15 2 Bono 


4 


8 0 1 


Bow 


5 0b gig, denotes a cuſtomary deſcent of lands or] in the ſun for thirteen or fourteen days, taking it in at Hipht, 
0 where 


teneme 
u 


bn. 


inſtead of the eldeſt ſon ; or if the owner have BO TE, Bor A, in our old law-books, fi 
yo - Fe the youngeſt, inſtead of the eldeſt brother: for | recompence, or amends, for an injury done. 
no iſſue, is ſuppoſed, in law, the leaſt able to ſhift | Hrnce Man- bote, ſatisfaction due for a man lain; 


nts in certain places, whereby they come to the | Ray. Trav. p. 396. ſeg. 


ignifies, compenſation, 


Hence alſo boteleſs, where no judgment or favour will acquit 


von- Ead, or Head- Box ovon, is the chief man of | a man; as v. gr. for ſacrilege, &c. And hence our com- 
p * Jecenna or hundred; choſen by the reſt to ſpeak and] mon phraſe to boot, ſpeaking of ſomething given by way of 


% 


e warrants, &c: See CONSTABLE. | 


oods and trees yield to cattle. | 


|; eſenting much wood and trees. 
80. 850 ACT AGHIANENTA de Boſco & Spinis. 


over. 


Topos, paſſage. _— ; 


' called, it ſeems, from its reſemblance to the Thracian ; 
now more commonly the /treights of Kapha, or Kiderleri, 
from two cities ſtanding on it. 5 
The origin of the name is better agreed on, than the reaſon 
why it was firſt given to the Thracian Boſphorus : Nym- 


4 gans, defiring to paſs the Thracian ſtreight, built a veſſel, 
s on whoſe prow was the figure of a bullock ; and which was 
| hence called Bus, bullock ; and ſerved them for a ferry-boat.— 


Dionyſius, Val. Flaccus, Callimachus, Apollodorus, Marcel- 
linus, &c. ſay, that Io, being transformed into a cow by 
Juno, paſſed this ſtreight ſwimming, which hence was called 
Biſphorus, —Arrian tells us, that the Phrygians were injoin- 
ed by the oracle, to follow the route which a bullock ſhould 


- | mark out to them; and that, upon ſtirring one up, it jumped 
* ino the ſea to avoid their purſuit, and ſwam over this 
en leigt. Others fay, that an ox, tormented by a gad- fly, 
© trew itſelf in, and ſwam over: and others, that antiently 
of the inhabitants of theſe - coaſts, when they would paſs over, 
joined little boats together, and had them drawn over by 
piv bullocks, Oc. 7 . 17 NO | 2 
a the SAGE, a projecting tone in architecture, laid rough 
are in a building, to be afterwards carved into mouldings, ca- 
leh, pic, arms, or the like. ob | 
o the WF AGES alſo denote ſtones which ſeem to advance beyond 
the naked of a building, by reaſon of indentures, or chanels 
9. left in the joinings; uſed chiefly in the corners of buildings, 
2 ad thence called ruſtic quoins. . 
mer The cavities or indentures are ſotaetimes round, ſometimes 
* ſquare, ſometimes chamfrained, or beveled, ſometimes in 
argue de diamond form: ſometimes they are incloſed with a ca- 
etto, ſometimes with a liſtel. OT, | | 
1 fi WUTANY®*, the ſcience of plants; or that part of phyſio- 


, medicine, and agriculture, which treats of plants, their 
vera kinds, forms, yirtues, and us. 
* The word comes from the Greek gran, herb; and that from 


BaTos, of Bow, I feed; becauſe moſt animals feed on herbs. 
PuYToLOGY, Co. 5 e 


The moſt eminent borani fir among the an ho, wh 
the antients, were Hippo- 
wre Theophraſtus, — Pliny, Galen, c. In 
lixteenth century, the antient botany, which had been loſt 


eat many ages, was induſtriouſly . revived ; princi 
by Leonicenus, Brafavolus, Cortes op uchſius, Wai, 
i ampius, De. In the ſame age a number of other 
a were added to the oar ; by whoſe induſtry; the art 
2 brought into a ſyſtem or body; as Geſner, Dodo- 
ang Czſalpinus, Cluſius, Lobel, Columna, Proſper Alpi- 
» the two Bauhins, Plukenet, Bocconi, c. Others 
— = lince, _ mam + = ory them ſtill nearer 
3 viz, Morriſon, Malpighi, Hermannus, - , 

Te Tournefort, Sloan, Sher rard, Linnæus, 8 
1 * a_ ſort, of :reliſhing meſs made of the roes of 


An ncentive to drink. Pancirol. Rer. Memor, P. a. tit. 
s 7 * . 45 At 5 135 . N & 

þ nannen prepar! arge, as c d at Martegue in 
1. dlcer is deſeribed by Mr. Ray.— The mullets, - mugiles, 


Wants * hedges! of teeds. The male mullets are called 


ag is made, thus: el ee e " | 
Wk for Rake out the ſpawn intire, and cover it round with 


or ſtones; then they waſh it; and at laſt dry it 
Wet . . IN \ * 79 0 ET ng n 
5 


ari "A head-borough alſo ſignifies a kind of head | Fire-BoTE. 1 | 
gal, wen ther are ſeveral choſen as his aſſiſtants, to | Houſe-Bo r E. See the articles g 


* The word is Greek, ge weg formed from Bus, bor, and | CRoss. 


, is chi d ſtreights, in N 
The as f 9 A m the form, renders it, Crux. ad fingulas ejus extremitates in tres 
monly called the freights of Conſtantinople, or chanel of | 8*mas, vel nodos, pro trifolii ſpecie terminata. | 
the Black-ſea; and the Cimmerian or Scythian Boſphorus, 1o | 


phius tells us, on the authority of Accarion, that the Phry- 


let-fiſh ; much uſed on the coaſts of the Mediterranean, 


* _ in burdigees, which are places in the ſhallows, in- 
the females betar, of the roes or ſpawn. of which 


bande or five hours: then they preſs it a little between | 


| compenſation, Th 

Fir E- bote. 
Hous E- bote. 
BO TTOM- Nails. See the article Nai. 


3080 AGE, denotes a place ſet with trees, a grove, or BOTTOMRY, .in navigation and commerce, the act of 


borrowing money on a ſhip's bottom ; that is, by engaging 


ha cory TY BosCAGE, Boſcagium, ſignifies maſt, or ſuch | the veſſel for the repayment of it, ſo as that, if the ſhip 


miſcarry, the lender loſes the money advanced; but if it ar- 


Inn painters, BOSCAGE is ſaid to denote a picture or land- rive ſafe at the end of the voyage, the borrower is to repay 


the money lent with a certain premium or intereſt agreed on: 
and this on pain of forfeiting the ſhip. See AssuRAN CE. 


BOSPHORUS*, or BospoRus, in geography, a long BOTTONY, or BoTONE, is uſed in ſpeaking. of a croſs, 
and narrow ſea, which it is ſuppoſed a bullock may ſwim | which terminates at each end in three knots or buttons, 


reſembling, in ſome meaſure, three-leaved graſs. See 
A croſs bottony, is the ſame with what Segoin terms croix tref- 
fie; and Baron, globoſa crux : Gibbon, the better to explain 


V. Tab. Herald. fig. 11. | 
BOUCHE* of court, the privilege of having meat and 
drink at court ſcot- fre. Robe 
» The word is alſo written bowge, bouge, and budge; it is mere 
French, where it ſignifies mouth. — The French ſtill uſe the 
phraſe, Avoir bouche à la cour, that is, to have table or diet 
at court. ER. 
This privilege is ſometimes only extended to bread, beer,”and 
wine: it was a cuſtom antiently in uſe, as well in the houſes 
of noblemen, as in the king's court. bd 
BOULDER- Wall, a kind of walls built of round flints or 
pebbles, laid in a ſtrong morter ; uſed where the ſea has a 
beach caſt up, or where there are plenty of flints. 
BOULTINE, or BoLTEL, in architecture, the workman's 
term for a convex moulding, whoſe periphery is juſt + of a 
circle placed next below the plinth, in the Tuſcan and 
ric capitals.— See Tab: Archit. fig. 5. | 
BOUND- Maſonry. : MasonRy. 
Hide-Bound. e the articles Fleet. 5 
Hef Bou, . CHoor - bound. 
BouN DART - Calumn. See the article COLUMN. 
Bouxps of an eclipſe. See ECLiPsE. ' | 
BoUnDs of lands. See ABUTTALS. MES A LEE: 
BOURGERMESTERS. See the articles BukGzr- 
| MasTEers. | „ 4 Matos 64.7 | 
BOURREE, See the article Box EE. „ 
BOUTANT“, in architecture. An Are- Bou r Ax T is an 
arch or buttreſs, ſerving to ſuſtain a vault; and which is itſelf 
ſuſtained by ſome ſtrong wall, or maſſive pile. + 


or abut. 
A pillar BovTANT is a large chain or pile of ſtone, made to 
ſupport a wall, terrace, or vault. Davuil. 7 ; 
| BOUTS- Rimez, a popular term in the French poetry; figni- 
| fying certain rhymes, diſpoſed in order, and given to a poet 
together with a ſubject, to be filled up with verſes ending in 
the ſame words, and the ſame order. r. 
The invention of the bouts-rimez- is owing to one Du Lot 
a poet, in the year 1649. In fixing the bouts, jt is uſual 
to chooſe ſuch as ſeem thi remoteſt, and have the leaſt con- 
nexion. * : 3% | 
Some good authors fanſy, that theſe rhymes are of all others 
the eaſieſt, that they aſſiſt the invention, and furniſn the 
moſt new thoughts of all others. Sarraſin has a poem on the 
defeat of the bouts- rim. e 5 
The academy of Lanterniſts at Tholouſe have contributed to- 
wards keeping in countehance the bouts-rimez; by propoſing 
| each year a ſet of 14, to be filled up on the glories of the 
grand monarque: .. the. victorious ſonnet to be rewarded with 
- ſine medal. An inſtance hereof may be given in the follow- 
ing one, filled up * P. Commire. ä 5 


| © Tout off grand dans le roi, Paſpet? ſeul du ſan buſte 


end nos ſiers ennemis plus froids que des  » | glagons, | 
Et Guillaume n attend que le tems det: maoiſſons, 
Pour fe voir ſoccumber ſous un bras ſii robuſte. 


Q on ne nous vante plus les miracles ,. \ +» Auguſte, 


| Louis de bien regner lui fervit de. legons: 
' Horace en vain [ egale aux dieux dans ſes cChanſons: 
Moins que mon heros il toit ſage & juſte, Cc. 


BOW, Arcus, a weapon of offence: made of wood“ horn, or 
other elaſtic matter, which, after being ſtrongly bent, by 
means of a ſtring faſtened to its two ends, in returning to its 
natural ſtate, throws out an arrow with great force. 
It is alſo called the long · bo; by way of diſtinction from the 
ere d or arbalete) bal „i H αν ο 2 FOR 
The bor is the moſt antient, and univerſal of all mo__ 


He bears argent a croſs bottony ſable, by the name of WWinwoed, 55 


* The word is French, and comes from the verb bouter, to but, 
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1 bas been found to obtain among the moſt en and] 

remote people, and who had the leaſt communication with 

Re = reſt of mankind. The antients aſcribe its invention to 
The uſe of the boty and arrow was firſt aboliſhed in-France 

under Lewis XI. in 148 1. and in their place were introduced 

the Swiſs arms, that is, the halbard, pike, and broad-ſword. 

189 as. 

-bow was formerly i in great vogue in England; and 
m laws were made to 1 2 encourage its uſe. The 
parltament under Hen complain, of the diſuſe of 
the long-bow, re the ſafeguard and defence of this 

WW and the dread and terror of its enemies,” 33 

| By 43 HL. Ek x e every bow of yew, the bowyers of 
75 r. every bow of yew, 

— * were obliged. to 4 of elm; witch-haſel, aſh, 

or other wood; and the country bowyers, three—But this 
lau was afterwards repealed; ſo far as related to London ; 
and (by 8 El. c. 10.) every was obliged to have al. 
ways by him fifty good and Jable bows of elm, witch-haſel, or 


all, well and ſubſtantially made, and wrought.— The be/t ſort | . 


ol bows of outlandiſh yew not to be ſold for above 6s. 8d.—| 
The ſecond fort for 35. 44, —The coarſe ſort, called livery- 
© Dots, for 2 . By 12 Ed. IV. c. 2. that bows might not be 
- - wanting, nor the price riſe too high, every merchant who 
imported goods from Venice, or other place, from which 
bow-ſtaves uſed to be brought, was for every tun of mer- 
|  Chandize to import four bow-ſftaves; in pain of 6s. 8 d. for 
every bow-ſtaff whereof default is ſo made. And (by 1 R. III. 
c. 11.) ten bow-ſtaves for every but of malmſey; in pain of 
135. 4 d. for every ton. 
Bow, among builders, denotes a beam of wood, or braſs, with 


three long ſcrews, that govern or direct a Jath of wood or 


| Neel to any arch; chiefly uſed in drawing draughts of ſhips, 
and projections of the N or where ever it is requiſite to | 
draw large arches. 

Bow is alſo Iſo the name of an inftrument formerly uſed at ſea for 
taking the ſun's altitude ; conſiſting of a b of 90 
2 graduated, three vanes, a ſhank or ſtaff, a ſhade- 
. vane, a light-vane, and an horizon-vane.—But it is now out 

ol uſe, 

Bow of @ ſbip is that part of her which is broadeſt before : it 
| "—_ at the loof, and compaſſing about tewards the ſtem, 
at the ſternmoſt part of the fore - caſtle. 

If a ſhip have 7 aegry call it @ bold bow ; if 

ſhe have a narrow thin bow, Pary th has @ lean bow. 

The piece of ordnance that — in A place is alſo called the 

bow-piece 3 and the anchors that hang there, are called her 

great and little bower.. See BowER, and ANCHOR. | | 
| Rain-Bow. See the article Rain-Bow. | 

Bow. Bearer, an under- officer of the foreſt, who is to Aeris 
and take notice of all manner of treſpaſs "againſt vert or ve- 
niſon; and to attach, or cauſe to be attached, the offenders, 
in the next court of attachment. | 

BOWER, an anchor carried at the bow of the ſhip. See 
ANCHOR. + 
There are uſually two den, called firſt and ny or r the 

great and bittle bower. | 
BOWL-Wa el. See the article WAssEI-BOwi. 
BOWLING, or Bow-LIxE, a rope faſtened to the leech, or 

middle part of the outſide of the ſail in a hip,” ſerving to | 

make the ſail ſtand ſharper or cloſer by a wind. | 

* The bowling is faſtened by two, three, or four ropes, like a a 
_ Crow's foot, to as many parts of the ſail; any the mizen- 
bowling is faſtened to the lower end of the 
© The bowling belongs to all ſails, except the ſprit-ſail, and ſprit- 
top-ſail; where it is omitted for want of room to hale it 
- forwards by 3 and thence it is, that thoſe ſails cannot be uſed 
cloſe by a wind. 

When they "fas: Boſe the bowing, or m up the bowling 

mean, let it more ſlack. 

BowL.ino-Knot; denotes a knot that will not fp by which the 
bowling-bridle i is faſtened to the « 

BOWSE, ;a — bgnifying as much 3 as , or. c pul 

together. 

Thus, e amy and 
- when they would have the men pull ll ger, ee 


BOW-gPRET, « or Donr- mfr, a. kind of mad. 1 à veſ- 
ſel, ſtanding foremoſt on the prow ; and reſting lopeways on 
_ of the main ſtern: its lower end is faſtened to the | 
| partners of the fore · maſt, and farther ſupported by the fore- 
| : it ſerves to carry the ſprit · ſail, ſprit · top · ſail, and jack- | 

ſtaff.—-Vid. Tab. Ship. fig 1.8. 324, ig: 2. u. 900 bee %, | 
the artick MAS rr. 
The bowsſprit ſhould 8 thirds of the length of the main- | 

* maſt, and itsthickneſs equal to the, mizen-maſt: when it is |. 

twelve fathoms five feet long, its yard muſt be eight fathoms | - 
uo feet long; and the pd of: es mo 1 
- - thoms one foot. | 
BOW. Saves. See GaAs af Ae bauen. 1 . 


BOYAU, in fortification, a branch of the trenches ; 1 051 


. right the yard, is to bring it ſo as it may tand at right angle 


BRA 


According to Becman, boyars are what in other counts! 
called the upper nobility : he adds, that the Czar of Mut. 
in his diplomas, | names beyars before waywodes, Fee Wb 
WODE.. 

or cut, which runs from the trenches to cover forme f ale 

ground; being drawn parallel to the defence of the ” * 

that it may not be enfiladed, that is, that the ſhot fro 

town may not ſcour along it. wa be 

BOYLE's Lectures, a courſe of ſermons or lectures, ſet * 
by the honourable Robert Boyle, Eſq; in 1691. ; whoſe d. 
ſign, as expreſſed by the infticutor, is, to prove the try 
the Chriſtian religion againſt infidels, without deſcengj 
any controverſies among Chrii z and to a 
difficulties, ſcruples, Se. 1 
For the ſupport of this lecture, he a gned the rent of 1; 

| houſe in Crooked-lane, to ſome — 4 divine within 

bills of mortality, to be elected for a, term not exceed 

three years, by the late archbiſbop Tenniſon, and . 

But the fund proving precarious, the falary was il il. it 

to remedy which inconveniences, the ſaid — uy 

cured a yearly ſtipend of 50 pounds, for ever, to Hat 
quarterly; 1 on a farm in the pariſh of Brill, in the 
ery bo of Bucks. 

BOYLING. See the wn Bor LIxe, and Ezvitaru 

BRACE is commonly taken for a couple, or pair; and in 
this ſenſe is applied by huntſmen to ſeveral beaſts of game; 

as a brace of bucks, foxes, hares, Ge T bey alſo ſay, a bra 
of greyhounds. 

BRACE, in architecture, denotes a piece of timber framed n 
with bevil- joints; 2 to keep che building from lyen. 
= either way. 

hen a brace is framed into a king- piece, or principal ni. 
ter, it is called by ſome a frat: 

Brace, BxAcchio, or Braſſe, alfo denotes a foreign | 
meaſure, anſwering to our tathom. See FaTHon, 

BRACED, in heraldry, is uſed in ſpeaking of chevroneh 
which are intermingled. He bears azure a chief or, and tire 
chevronels braced, in the baſe of the eſcutcheon, by the 
name of Ft, rz-bugh. V. Tab. Herald. fig. 17 

BRACES, in the ſea - language, are ropes beltiging to all the 
yards of a ſhip, except the mizen, two to each yard: being 
reeved through blocks faſtened to pendants ſeized to th 
yard-arms. See Tabs Ship. fig. 1. u. IT. 21. 50. bb. by, 

11, 130. 139. 

The uſe of braces is, to ſquare the yard; that is, to ſet i 
ſquare.— Hence, to brace the yard, is to bring it to either lit. 
75 traverſe the yard, is to ſet it any way over-thwart,—ſs 


with the length of the ſhip. 
All braces come aftward on; the main brace comes to th 
poop, the main-topfail brace to the mizen-top, and thence ty 
5 main-ſhrouds ; the fore and fore - topſail braces come dow 
* the main, and main - topſail ſtays, and ſo of the rell. 
Ibe mizen- bowling ſerves for a brace to that yard; and th 
croſs- jack braces are brought forward to the main- -ſhrouds 
whenever a ſhip fails cloſe, by a wind. 
BRACHLEUS, or BracutaLlis, a name given to tm 
muſcles of the arm, the one external, the other internal, 
Brxacuyrzvus Externus ariſes about the middle and poſter 
part of the humerus. It joins its fibres with the muſcul 
longus and brevis; and being externally tendinous, they, tr 
gether, cover all the elbow, and are inſerted into the ol 
cranum.—See Tab: Anat. ( Mol.) fig. 7. u. 12. 
BrAcnizvs Internus lies partly 52. the biceps; dab 
a fleſhy beginning from the middle and internal part of t: 
humerus ; and is inſerted into the upper and fore-part of ts 
-Cubitus, by a very ſhort, but ftrong tendon: it ſerves to bend 
thearm.—See Tab. A 2 fe- 1. u. 45. A. 2, 12 


Dee | 
BRACHIAL Norve Se Idee, a O97 
Coraco:BrACHIALI1S Seesen acmany: 
BRACHMANS, a branch of the antient 'gymnoſophits, 
- philoſophers - of rage. remarkable for the” ſeverity of he 
lives and manners. 10 * 
Ide Greeks uſually give them the name ee ds 
- Clemens, Porphyry, &. make the broohmans only a biin 
of the gymnoſophiſts, whom they divide" into tro et 
Brachmanes, and Samanei.” -* 1 
There are ſome in the Indies bd Rill- ben the e 
live in the ſame manner as the antient brathmans : the 
. tugueſe call them TIE or pe 5 wy uſually, r 
mm. 
Some ſay, they derive” their' name. from the patrirh 4 
ham, höm, in their language, they call Brachma, of Bram 
. Others. deduce it from the name of cheir God, Bro” 
. hich ſome again take to be the ſame with Abraham: 
Poſtel calls them abrachmanes.' - F. Thomaſin ſetche 
word from the Hebrew, hurach, to y br eſtape; þecay 
brachmans retire into the country, and we in defarts 
{ ſame; author gives us another derivation; viz. from 
brew, barach, benedicera; orare, to bless, , ; in 


ſe le 


BOYAR, or Ber, à term. uſed for a Rus ok, Or 
Pander. 
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this is their principal Scoupation. i 7 89009” ſee eel 


Porpbyry uo that the antient brachman 


n. 
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look on them 


BRAIN, in 


BRA 


BH 9D ght of family; whereas the Samanteeans were 
the lets ve — thaveſorn were all of the ſame fa- 
ur tter of various. | 3 
and wow were perfectly at liberty, paid no taxes, nor 
dere under the command of any perſon : they lived on herbs, 
ar and fruits ; abſtaining from all animals, and thinking it 
an impicty to touch them. The greatelt part of the day and 

jeht they ſpent in ſinging hymns in honour of the deity ; 
"y ing and faſting continually, The greateſt p-rt of them 
ah in ſolitude, without marrying, or poſſeſſing any eſtates, 
There was nothing they appeared to wiſh for ſo earnettly for as 
death; looking on life as a burdenſome thing, and waiting 
with impatience for the ſeparation of their ſoul and body. 
This is the account 1 gives of tb em 
Kircher obſerves, that the Brachmans held the opinion of Py- 
 thagoras, relating to the ſoul and its tranſmigration; and 
led a life in all reſpects agreeable to his : or rather, it was 
from the Brachmans, that Pythagoras borrowed his opinions, 
bis manner of living, TT... ah. 
The modern Brachmans are the ſucceſſors of the antient, 
and the prieſts or divines of the idolatrous Indians. 

Rogers dillinguiſhes fix ſorts of them; the Weiſinowa, the 
Seivia, the Smaerta, the Schaerwaecka, the Paſenda, and the 
ect. 1 aun point ous | a — — 
1 are much converſant in aſtrology and aſtronomy. 
They have ſo great a veneration for cows, that it is ſaid, they 
| felves as bleſſed, if they can but die with the 
tail of one of them in their hand. They ſometimes make 
proceſſions of 400 leagues, drawing after them whole cities 
and towns; feeding the people, when ſtopped at the paſſages 
of rivers overflowed, in a manner which is ſaid to be mira- 
culous ; by giving them every thing they deſire, without 
making any proviſion. | 


they put a figure. of one in the firſt place ; to ſhew, as they 


4. 


world the body of God, the higheſt heavens his head, the fire 


earth his legs and feet. They maintain a pre-exiftent ſtate; 
and, from that; account for the tempers and manners of men 
in this: they alſo maintain the metempſychoſis, but in a groſ- 


ſer ſenſe than Pythagoras; believing that the ſouls of ill men 


paſs into reptiles, inſeQs, and vegetables, for their puniſh- 
ment and purgation.— They compute the world to be about 


of the Moſaic paradiſe, Adam, Eve, and the deluge. They 
have alſo a notion of God's being incarnate, and living ſome 
Aime among men. | | 


* 


Their religion conſiſis in leading a pure life, waſhing away 


heir fins in the river Ganges, muttering over divers prayers, 


and doing ſtrange and incredible penances,— They burn their 
dead with much ceremony; and ſtrewing the aſhes. on the 
place where the deceaſed firſt lay after his death, they judge 
from ſome figure or impreſſions pretended to be made on it, 
into what body his ſoul is gone; viz. if the impreſſion of the 

foot of a dog or ox, &c. appear, they give out he is tranſmi- 
grated into one o thoſe animals; if there be no impreſſion, 
he is then gone to' the ſtarry region. | | HT © 
They have alſo abundance of cabbaliſtic notions ; v. gr ſay 
they, the numbers 28,35,2,7—6,3,32,31—34,29,8,1,— 
455530, 33, written in the ſame order in the ſquares of a 
ſquare figure, and your enemy's name written under it, while 
you wear it, he cannot hurt 
e | | 
BRACHYGRAPHY (from grave, ſhort, and ypage, 


ACHYGRAPHY. - 


BRADS, a flender kind of nails, uſed in building, having no 
ſpreading heads, as other nails have. See NAIL. 


{cot ; others batten-brads, for ſoft wainſcot ; and ſome bill. 
brads or quarter-heads, uſed when a floor is laid in haſte, or 
for ſhallow joiſts ſubject to. warp. | 


wc 7 in a ſhip, ſmall ropes uſed in furling the ſails acroſs, 
he 


ne Brazls are reeved through blocks, which are. ſeized on 
either {ide the ties, a little di | 
they come down before the ſails of a ſhip, and are faſtened 
at the ſkirt of the ſail to the crengles.—Their uſe.is, when the 


readily be taken up, or let fall. See Tab. Ship. fg. 5. n. 6. 
Tot Brails belong only to the two courſes and the mizen-ſail. 


up, in ord 


er to be furled, or bound cloſe to the yard. 
incloſed in the cranium, 


enſe terminate, and the 
Dee Tab. > 90% 
It. 4. 4. 5. B. 


The Brain is enc 
called dura and pia mater. | | 
a Sule is the ſame with that of the bones that contain it, 


v5 5. roundiſh, oblong, and flat on the ſides : it is divided in- 
HAMB, | at 


(Oftee.) fig. 4. li. a. a. a. d. did. fr. 5; 


1. I. No 21. C 


Py hath ann 


ance off upon the yard, ſo that 


1 ſay, hale up the Brails, or which is all one, brail up 
* Jails; the meaning of which is, that the ſale is to be haled 


M. Marſhall obſerves, that whenever they write any thing, 


ſay, that they acknowlege but one God. They account the 


you, Oc: See Phil. Tranſ. No 


{cribo, I write) denotes the art of ſhort-hand writing. See 


a general ſenſe, is that large, ſoft, whitiſh maſs, 
or ſkull; wherein, all the organs of 
ſoul is ſuppoſed principally to retide. 


ompaſſed with two meninges, or membranes, 


his mouth; the air his breath, the water his ſeed, and the| 


3892850 years old; and ſcem to have ſome obſcure traditions] 


Of theſe, ſome are called Joiners brads, and are for hard wain- | 


alis furled acroſs, to hale up its bunt, that it may the more 
g- 


B R A 


to three principal parts; viz. the cerebrum, or Brain frritly 
fo called, the cerebellum,, and the medulla oblongata: the two 


latter ot which ſee under their proper heads, CEREBELLUM, 


and MEDULLA. 


BRAIN, in a more, proper ſenſe, is that large globulous part 


which fills the fore and upper part of the ſculIl. 

It is divided by a duplicature of the dura mater, called from 
its figure falx, into two equal parts, called right and left he- 
miſpheres ; the tho' figure of the Brain be pretty far from 

a a ſphere. It is alſo ſeparated from the cerebe lum by another 

duplicature of the ſame dura mater, OT NE 

It conſiſts of two kinds of ſubſtance ; the one cineritious, or 

aſh coloured, ſoft and moiſt ; which, being the exterior, is 

alſo called the cortex, or cortical part of the Brain the thick- 
neſs of this is about half an inch, though by reaſon of the ſi- 
nus's and ſutures in the Brain it appears more. — The other, or 
inner ſubſtance, is White, more ſolid, as well as more dry 
than the cortex, and is called the marrow or medullary, and 
ſometimes the fibrous part, in contradiſtinction to the other, 
which is alſo called the glandulous part  _ 
The cortex, according to Malpighi, is formed from the. mi- 
nute branches of the carotid and vertebral arteries; which, be- 
ing woven together in the pia mater, ſend from each point 
thereof, as from a baſis, little branches, which, being twiſted 
together into the form of a gland, incloſe the medulla, or- 
dinarily to the thickneſs of half an inch; but in ſome places 
make deeper ſinus's and furrows within it. Theſe branches 
make circumvolutions like the inteſtines; each of which may 

be reſolved into others, like, but leſs than, the firſt. 
This part, therefore, moſt authors take to be glandulous; 
or an aſſemblage of innumerable minute glands, contiguous 
to each other, deſtined for the ſecretion of an mal ſpirits 
from the blood, brought hither by the carotids, &c.— Theſe 
ante Malpighi obſerves, are of themſelves oval, but 

y their mutual compreſſure they become angular; and run 
waving within each other: ſeveral of theſe connected form 
others larger; and theſe again unite into others, from the ag- 
gregate whereof are formed tubes, of which. the outer cortex 
is compoſed, — Theſe little glands conſiſt of the branches of 
the -rteries which bring the blood; of the veins ariſing at 
their extremities, which carry it back again; of ſecretory 
tubes ſecerning the animal ſpirits, and of excretory ducts for 

_ diſcharging them into the medulla : though theſe are too mi- 
nute to have ever been ſeen, See CoRTICAL. „ 

I be inner, or medullary part of the Brain, conſiſts of a num- 
ber of infinitely fine fibres, ariſing from the leaſt and minuteſt 
branches or filaments of the glands of the cortex ; as is 

diſtinctly ſeen in the cerebellum, though ſcarce vilible in the 
cerebrum : theſe. receive the fluid ſeparated. and ſubtilized, 
from the glands, of the cortex; and by means of the nerves, 
which are no more than productions of this part, diſtribute 
it all over the body. 3 
Authors, here, however, are divided; the generality, with 
Malpighi, making the ſubſtance of the cortex glandulous, as 

above; others, with Ruyſch and Leewenhoeck, deny any 
thing like glands in it; and allow nothing but little cry- 
ptæ, or ſinks, opening laterally to the arteries ; and thence 
receiving a juice already ſecerned from the blood, and tranſ- 
mitting it to the medulla, —This - doctrine, it ſeems, is the 
Teſultof anatomical injections, and microſcopical obſervations * 
but the other, appearing the moſt conſiſtent with the œcono- 
my of nature in other things, is generally adhered. to. 
The cortex covers the whole medullary ſubſtance both of the 
Brain and cerebellum ; fo as where-ever the cortical ſubſtance 
ends, there the medullary commences ;z and this in the ap- 
pendices, ventricles, interſtices, and ſinus's of the medulla, 
as well as in the external ſurface. Something medullary, 
therefore, ariſing from every point of the cortex ; at. its firſt 
riſe, it muſt needs be exceedingly fine and ſlender : but, being 
joined with other parts of the ſame kind, it gradually thickens, 
and at length becoming ſenſible, conftitutes the medulla ce- 
rebri, the corpus 8 775 the medulla oblongata, and its 
crura, the thalami of the optic nerves, the medulla cerebelli, 
and its production into the medulla oblongata; which, with 
theſe additions, forms the.. corpora pyramidalia and oliva- 
ria, and is extended into the ſpinal marrow.— And from 
the ſame medullary ſubftance, both in the cranium, and in 
the caſe formed by the union of the vertebræ, ariſe all the 
nerves. See NERVE ; ſee alſo Coreus PyYRAMIDALE, c. 
Though the primary fibrillæ, or filaments, when united, 
ſeem to form one, compact body or maſs ; yet Boerhaave 
ſhews, they are really diſtin and ſeparate from each other: 
that thus ariſing from each part of the cortex, and tending, 
as it were, to the centre of the ſphere, they firſt form the me- 
dulla; that others, reflected, hehce and collected above, form 
the corpus calloſum and fornix; and below, form the corpus 
cCalloſum and legs, of the medulla oblongata; that the like fi- 
brille, ariſing from the cerebellum, join with them: the re- 
ſult of which juncture is the medulla ſpinalis. And laſtly, 
that the like fibrillæ ariſing from the cortex, continued within 
the cavities of e join with them, and add freſh 

conſiſtence thereto. „5 

Hence we ſee the reaſon of the bulk, figure, and poſition of 


* 


ö 


| 
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In the ſpace between the two hemiſpheres of the brain, under the 


pus calliſum; which runs along the whole tract of the falx, 


ſuppoſed by ſome to be à kind of baſe or ſupport to it.— The 
manner wherein” this is formed is ſhewn above : we fhall| 
only add, that, on occaſion hereof, ſome authors, M. Aſtrue 


with the callous ſubſtance, and contiguous thereto. 


an appearance of fibres, but is uniform, homogeneous, elaſtic, | 


— 45 
4s Aitute the fibres of the Brain. eee © 
Now the ſecreted fluid flowing equally from each p 
cineritious ſubſtance into the callous, muſt «qua 

: -- diftend the cells thereof: and leſt any place ſhould want its 

fare, proviſion 'is made for 'a ſtrict communication; not] 

only by the apertures of the cells into each other, but alſo 


E 


Wich the under, by the ſeptum lucidum; the lateral with the 


© "Theſe cells, | | 
ceed to the contiguous ſtriæ of the medullary ſubſtance ;| 
Which, ariſing from the cortex, compoſe the ſtriated part of 

the Brain and theſe ſtriæ rendered narrower and flenderer, | 


the medulla : which, at its extiemity next the cerebellum, 
ſends out two proceſſes or legs, by whoſe juncture is formed 


- © the medulla oblongata, has likewife two apertures ; the one 
the orifice of the „ eee or funnel, which is a canal] 


che medulla oblongata, under the cerebellum. That fourth 
ventricle is in the form of a 


» 


way 


s an afſemblage of minute veins and arteries ; and four emi- 


nences, the firſt the corpora triata, the others the thalami 


8 a 


tricle to the fourth, is ſituated the 
- "from the figure of a pine-apple, 
* Des Cartes ſuppoſes to be the ſeat of the ſoul. Behind 


Called nates 3 and two ſmaller and lower, called fte. See 


05 The veſſels of the Brain are nerves, arteries, and 1 

By turning up the Brain, the origins of the nerves pro- 

ceeding from it are diſtinctly ſeen : theſe are in number te 
5 


called calamus ſcriptorius. 


* 4 * 


/ 


HA 


the. cortex of the Brain, as well as the uſe and nereſlity of! 
the cavities called ventricles of the Brain: of theſe ventricles 
there are four; one in each hemiſphere, ſeparated by a thin 
tranſparent ſubſtance, running all along from the fornix un- 
der the corpus calloſum, and diltinguitmec by the name of the 
ſeptum lucidum : theſe two are called the lateral ventricles. 
Ihe third is under the fornix, and called rima : the fourth 
between the cerebellum and medulla oblongata. EO 
From the whole, it appears paſt doubt, that the fibres of the 
Brain are exceedingly minute canals z that they receive an 
humour, infinite] moſt ſubtile, fluid, and moveable, of 
any in the whole body; prepared and ſecreted by the artful 
ſtructure of the cortex, driven into theſe tubules by the 
force of the heart, and from every part hereof collected into 
the medulla oblongata.— And this is what ſome call animal 
ſpirits, others the nervous juice; the great inſtrument of ſen- 
faden, muſcular motion, Sc. ee 


falx, or rather under the lopgitudinal finus of the dura mater, 
is 2 white ſubſtance of a texture more compact than the reſt 
of the medulla of the Brain; and for that reaſon called ccr- 


and receives from each fide the terminations of the medulla, 
interſperſed between the' ſeveral windings of the cortex, and 


for inſtance, inſtead of two ſubſtances, viz. the cortex and 
medul'a, divide the Brain into three; viz. the ' uppermoſt, 
or cineritious, Which conſtitutes the cortex; the middle, 
which is whiter and denſer than the firſt, and therefore 
called the callous ; and the loweſt or inmoſt, which, being 
intermixed with radii or ſtriæ of the white and cineri- 


** tious ſubſtance, he calls the „ir ated part: Aſtruc adds, that 
from the 


the fluid ſecreted in the cortex is conveyed into innumerable 
minute hollow medullary fibrillæ, of the ſame 2 
An 
middle, or callous part, he obſerves, is not diſtinguiſhed by 


- and not unlike the pith of the elder-tree : for which reaſon, 


irits, and continually expoſed to the ſhakings thereof, con-| 
int of the 


ly fill and 


by the ſtructure of the Brain; the upper part communicating 


lateral, by the lata commiſſura; laſtly, the fore parts with the | 
hind-parts, 'by the crura, brachia, and roots of the fornix. | 


he continues, being filled, the ſpirits will pro- 


* firſt principles of the nerves, &c.. 
The other parts of the Brain are the fornix, a production of 


and paſſing without the ſurface of the Brain, conſtitute the 


a kind of arch, thence called fornix, which ſeparates the third 
ventricle from the two upper ones.—-At the bottom of the 
fornix are two holes, by which the third ventricle has a com- 
munication with the others ; that before is'called vulva, and 
that behind anus,—The third ventricle, or rima, which is in 


reaching to the glandula pituitaria : the other is a duct, 
whereby the third ventricle communicates with the fourth in 


quill, whence it is ſomet mes 


\ 


In the lateral ventricles are found the plexus choroides, which 


a 
* 


ner vorum opticorum. | 
At the entrance of the canal reaching from the third ven- 


which it reſembles: this 


pineal gland are four eminences; two upper and greater, 


MEzDUuLL a Oblongata, to which all theſe parts properly be- 
long; ſee alſo each part under its proper head, Nat ns, 


TzsTzs, ce. 


ay gland; ſo called 


— — 


pair, vix. the olfactory, optic, movers of the eyes, pathetic; 
ö 


. 'whence they diſcharge themſelves into the ſinus of the 
mater, ] | 


' . from the analogy between the fibres of the Brain, and thoſ 
he thinks, it may be probably conjectured to confiſt of innu- 
merable cells, communicating with each other, divided by 
| the interpoſition of membranaceous, flexible, elaſtic, vibra- 
tive parietes or columns; which being flowed over by the 


J 


' muſt be effected; together with the great quantity of then 
required in diſcharging the animal functions; there muſt of 


pare them. From the ſame principle, we fee why the Bray 


diſcover the greateſt ſhare of ſagacity, v. gr. in monkeys, 


b 
pho 


ingly, anatomiſts obſerve, that in fools the Brain is ſmall; 
' (ceteris paribus) ihan in men of ſenſe : this ſome may at. 


lays it down as an axiom, that every ſimple idea is produced 


or lefs force where the fibre oſcillztes. Hence he prcceeds u 


the moving fibres, Te; reſenting the two parts of the props 
time, we are determined to the affirmation of the propel 


will be determined to a negation, &c. Hence reſult con 


Brain, from their natural analogy to thoſe of muſical inf 


dy the heat of the blood, &c. 


peated ſucceſſive vibrations which the attentive meditation d 


vertetræ; ſo that the marrow in the ſpine had no ww 


BRA 


the fifth pair, and ſixth pair, called alſo che oug,,,,: 
the auditcry nerves, par vagum, and the ninth and |, 


ir. * 
"The blood-veſſels of the Brain are the two interna] caroti 
and the vertebral arteries. —The' firſt, piercing the dura f, 
ter, communicate with 'the cervicals, and proceeding Mg 
ſend a branch to the plexus choroides ; till artiving at yu 
pia mater, and making ſeveral turns and circumyg},,...* 
thereon, they terminate, at laſt, in the little glands tha 


utionz 
t con. 


ſtitute the cortex. —T he vertebral erteries, paſſing the dun 


mater, go along the under fide of the medulia oblongata; il 
giving branches to the ſpinal arteries, they join in one branch 
called the cervical artery, which communicates with the 2 
rotides by two branches, as before. The veins of the Brai 
do not run along by the ſides of the arteries, as in Other pany 
of the body, but riſe from their extremities in the cortex; 

f þ 


Cura 


For the great bulk of the Brain, this reaſon may be aMoneg: 
viz. that on account of the exceeding ſubtility and finenes o 
the animal ſpirits, and the flowneſs in which their ſecretin 


neceſlity be an infinite number of glands to ſeparate and pr. 


is much bigger in men than in other animals; and in other ani. 
mals, why, cateris paribus, it is generally biggeſt in thoſe which 


reaſon' a conſiderable ſtock of animal ſpirits is to be em. 
ed in the affairs of cogitation, memory, c. Accqyq. 


count for, by ſuppoſing it the cauſe of the folly ; a ſuffcient 

ſtock of ſpirits being wanting to reaſon flrongly : and other 
| 8 of nature, which proportioned the flock 

of ſpirits to the expence that would be required. 

From the texture, diſpoſition, and tone of the fibres of the 

Brain, philoſophers ordinatily account for the phznomena | 

ſenſation and imazination.——Dr. Aſtruc goes farther, and 


of muſical inſtruments, ſolves the phænomena of judgment 
and reaſoning, and the defects and perfections of both. — lie 


by the oſcillation of one determinate fibre; and ever; con. 
pound idea from cotemporary vibrations of ſeveral fibres: 
that the greater or leſs degree of evidence follows the preate 
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ſhew, that the affirmation or negation of any propoſſtian 
confifts in the equal cr unequal number of vibrations, which 


ſition, make in the ſame time; 1. e. if the vibrations of th 
fibre that gives the idea of the ſubject, and thoſe of the fibr 
which gives the idea of the attribute of a propoſition, be ib 
chronal,” or make an equal number of vibrations in the fan 


tion; if hetercchrona], or the vibrations be unequal, the ſul 


nant, diſſonant, and harmonical fibres, c. — The evidence 
and certainty of a judgment, whether affirmat ve or negatie, 
he deduees from the greater or leſs conſonance or diſſcnan 
of the fibres of the ſubject and attribute; and a right or woc 
judgment from the natural or depraved tone of the fibres d 
the Brain. 

Hence he takes cccaſion to obſerve, that the fibres of tit 


ments, may be perverted ſeveral ways; viz. by being fer 
dered too dry, or too moiſt, too ſtiff, or too lax, &,. In 
phrenſy, he thinks the fibres too dry, and too much diſtendel 
In a mania, theſe fi 
he thinks too rigid, as well as too dry and diſtended. It 
lethargy, they are too much ſoftened by phlegm ; in ici, 
or fooliſhneſs, they are ſometimes too ſoft, and ſometms 
too hard. Laſtly, he thinks that in melancholy, by we f. 
a thing induces, two or more fibres, which of themſelves® 
hibit diſlimilar and unequal ideas, are (the other pas 
maining ſound} ſenſibly brought to an ifochroniſm : ſo ow 
ſoul, judging well in other reſpects, yet in this always male 
a falſe judgment. | _ 
The Brain does not appear abſolutely neceſſary to animal ; 
We have ſeveral inftances in authors, of children ww 
forth alive, and ſurviving their birth for ſome time, wid 
any Brain: andthere ere ſome anatomical inſtances, of a. 
ſurviving the loſs of their Brain. Of the firſt kind, my 
a hiſtory from Paris, of a child delivered at matur 
living four days, not only without a Brain, but 2 | 
inſtead of both which, was a maſs of fleſh like liver 0% 
M. Denys gives another inſtance, of a child bern n 1 
which, ſetting aſide the head, was well formed, büt. 
out any Brain, cerebellum, or medulla oblongata ow 
not any cavity for a Brain, the ſkull, if ſuch it 1 
called, being ſolid: nor was this any way connecte 
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„th the head: the optic nerves terminated in the ſo- 
ee 1 Le Duc gives 2 inſtance, in 1695. where 
jd bon 'T neither cerebrum, cerebellum; medulla oblongata, 
2 et ſpinal marrow 3 the cavity that ſhould contain them 
nor de ttemely ſhallow, and full of a black livid ſubſtance, 
being 1 ealed blood: he adds, this was the third ſubject of 
ery had met with. Dr. Preſton, indeed, tells us, that 
Ty Du Verney found here a ſpinal marrow, though of much 
_ conſiſtence than ordinary; in which, however, he could 
JiRinguiſh all the four tunics, and the two ſubſtances ; viz. 
0 cortical and fibrous part, as in the Brain. In a word, 
tetake this to be a Brain itfelf, as much as that in the ſkull ; 
i more fo, being more neceſſary to life, and more ſen- 
role than either the Brain, or the cerebellum ; a wound or 
omprefſion in the firſt being always mortal, not ſo in the lat- 
po as appears from the experiments of M. Du Verney and 
M. Chirac; the firſt of whom took out the Brain and cere- 
hellum of a pigeon 3 notwithſtanding which it lived, ſought 
ſood, had ſenſe, and performed the common functions of 
life: the latter took out the Brain from a dog, yet It lived 
upon taking out the cerebellum it died ; but by blowing into 
the lungs; he obſerves, he could keep the animal alive, an 
kour after the loſs of the cerebellum, Upon ſeparating the 
medulla oblongata of another dog from the ſpinal marrow, 
and removing it with the Brain and cerebellum, he kept the 
dog alive, by blowing into the lungs, —To which may be 
added, many inſtances given 1 Mr. Boyle, not only of ani- 
mals living a long time aſter the ſeparation of the head from 
the body, but even of the copulation and impregnation of 
ſome inſets under thoſe circumſtances : whence it appears, 
that the ſpinal marrow is ſufficient, on occaſion, for the bu- 
fines of ſenſation, motion, ſecretion of animal ſpirits, &e, 

Traces of the BRAIN. See TRACE. . 
BRAN, the ſkins or huſks of- corn, eſpecially wheat, ground, 
ſeparated from the farina or flour, by a ſieve or boulter. 
Of wheat-bran it is that. ſtarch-makers make their ſtarch ; 
which is nothing elſe but the fæcula remaining at the bot- 
tom of the vellels, wherein the Bran has been ſteeped in 
water; "£1 p 
BRANCH *®, in botany, an arm of a tree, or a part which, 
ſprouting out from the trunk, helps to form the head, or crown 
hereof, , | 


The word; according to Salmaſius, comes from the Latin 
lranca; in the lower Latin, they ſaid barga : others derive it 


of ee 8 


$t0 5 

tion The Branches of trees, ſome have obſerved almoſt conſtantly 
hich to ſhoot from the trunk at an angle of 45 degrees: the reaſon 
go. is, that the whole ſpreading being generally confined within 
{ the an angle of go degrees, as the moſt becoming and uſeful diſ- 
fibre polition z that ſpaee could not be well filled up any other way, | 
: iſs than by forming all the interſections which the ſhoots and 
ſas Branches make, with angles of 45 degrees only. A ſtrong 
opole argument, that the plaſtic powers of matter are under the 
e ſol guidance of a wiſe being! 5 e 

conſe Branches are diſtinguiſhed into various kinds: 

idenct Mud BRANCH, according to Quintiny, is ſuch an one as, ſhoot- 
gate ng out from a cut of the preceding year, is naturally of a 
nunc conliderable thickneſs. | . 

wrong rut BRANCH is that which ſhoots out, of a moderate length 
ibresd and breadth, from the ſame cut, or pruning. Fruit- branches, 

he adds, have large eyes, and are very near each other. 

of teh cn Half I oed is that which, being too ſlender for a wood- 
| infine branch, and too big for a fruit-brarch, is cut off, at the length 
ng lei ot two or three inches, to make it produce a better ſhoot, 
. 151 Whether wood, or fruit. | | 7 

i(lendel e urious Mood. BR AN cREs are ſuch as come contrary to the or- 
ſe fi Ger of nature; or otherwiſe than from cuts of the preceding 
, Ini Jaarz or which, coming on ſuch cuts, are big in the place 
1 1010cþ where they ſhould be ſmall. | | | | 
\metims 0 underſtand this order of nature, it muſt be obſerved, | 
y the k I. That Branches ſhould never come, except on thoſe of the 
iration aſt cut; ſuch, therefore, as ſhoot from other parts, are ſpu-| 
ſelves® nous. 2. The order of the new Branches is, if there be 
arts f more than one, that the extreme Branch be thicker and longer 
ſo 800 an that immediately under it; and this bigger and longer, 
ay's i ein, than the third, &c. Hence; if any de big where it 


ould be ſmall, it is called ſpurious. | | | 

eie are, however, ſome exceptions: in trees that are vi- 
vue, and yet bear a handſome figure, there cannot well be 
o many ſruit-branches, provided they make no confuſion ; 
ut for wood. branches, there ſhould not ordinarily be above 
Me ſuffered to grow, of the ſeveral which ſhoot from each 
Utof the preceding year, See PRUNING. | 
Faſting of BRANCHES. See the article ENGRAF TING. 
"XCRES of Ogives, the reins or arches of Gothic vaults ; 


im a croſs between the other arches which make the ſides of 
ſquare, whereof thoſe arches are diagonals. 
uns of a bridle, in the manage, are two crooked pieces 

ron which ſupport the mouth · bit, the chain, and the curb ; 
"Which are faſtened on one ſide to the head-ftall,” on the 


from brachium, an arm; and others, from branchia, the gills] - 


Which traverſing from one angle to another, diagonal-wiſe, 


"BRA. 


other to the reins ; ſerving to keep the horſe's head under 
command. | | | | | 
What way ſoever the Branches of the bit incline, the horſe's 
mouth goes to the contrary. The duke of Newcaſtle is very 
pgs! on the head of Branches; explaining their ſeveral 
inds, and their effects, which are reducible to thoſe of a lever. 


either of bringing in, or raiſing a horſe's head, and to the ne- 
ceſſary degree: accordingly, we have ſtrong and hardy 
Branches, gentle Branches, rude Branches, &c. | 
With regard to their form and ſtructure, Branches are either 
ſtrait, in form of a piſtol, for young horſes to form their 
mouth; or, aſter the conſtable of France's faſhion, for horſes 
that already carry the head well: others are in form of a 
gigot, or leg; others of a bent knee; others in the French 
faſhion,. Cc. | ö | 

Theſe are laws. in the manage: 1. That the farther the 
Branch is from the horſe's neck, the more effect it will 


and their effects more ſudden, than thoſe of longer. 3. That 
the Ty is to be proportioned to the length of the horſe's 
neck, 
BRANCHED Velvet. See the article VELVET. 
BRANCHIA, Beayx:2, a name given, by the antient natu- 
raliſts, to the gills of fiſhes ; which are parts compoſed of 
cartilages and membranes, in form of leaves; and ſerving 
inſtead of lungs to perſpire by.—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) 
The Branchia, Galen obſerves, are full of little foramina, 
big enough to admit air and- vapours, but too fine to give 
paſſage to water. Pliny held, that fiſhes reſpired by their gills; 
but he obſerves, that Ariſtotle was of another opinion: to 
whom we may add, among the modeins, Dr. Needham. See 
Supplement, article GILLs, | | 
BRANDY properly denotes a proof-ſpirit, obtained by ſimple 


The veſſels uſed herein, are uſually of copper; and diſtillers, 
to cool the liquor more readily, make the neck of the mat- 
tras, which is very long, and winding like a ſerpent, paſs 
through a veſſel of cold water.. | FE 
To diftil BRANDY, they fill the cucurbit half full of the liquor 
from which it is to be drawn; and raiſe it, with a little 
fire, till about one ſixth part be diſtilled, or till they per- 
ceive, that what falls into the receiver is not at all inflam- 
mable. 1 | 8 0 
The liquor, thus diſtilled the firſt time, is called Brandy; 
which ſpirit, purified by another, or ſeveral more diſtillations, 


tion is made in balneo mariæ, and in a glaſs cucurbit; and 
the liquor put therein is diſlilled to about one half the quan- 
tity ; which half is further rectified, as long as the operator 
thinks fit. | : OSHS 

To abridge theſe ſeveral diſtillations, which are long and 
troubleſome, they have invented a chymical inſtrument, 
whereby the rectification of ſpirit of wine is performed, at 
one ſingle diſtillation : the deſcription and figure of which 
Inſtrument may be ſcen in Glaſer's Chymiftry. 

To try the goodneſs of rectified ſpirit of wine, it muſt be 
lighted. into a blaze: if then it conſumes wholly, without 
leaving any impurity behind; or, which is ſurer Rill, if after 
putting a little gunpowder in the bottom of the ſpirit, the gun- 
powder take — when the ſpirit is conſumed; the liquor is 
good. | 2 


with wine), chooſe it white, clear, of a good taſte, and ſuch 
as will bear the teſt, or proof; i. e. ſuch as in pouring into a 
glaſs forms a- top of it a little white lather, which, as it di- 


chants the chapelet, by the — the bead, or bubble; there 
being no Brandy but that well deflegmated; and which retains 
no ſuperfluous humidity, wherein the bead will be intirely 

formed. cp x e 


northern countries; among the negroes in Guiney, who ſell 
one another for a few bottles of 9 271 and among the ſa- 
vages of Canada, and other parts of North America, who 
are infinitely fond of it. It is of ſome uſe too in medicine; 
being ſaid to ſtrengthen the nerves: and in dyeing, when 
raiſed into rectified ſpirit of wine; being one of the dyers 
non- colouring drugs. gina, 4% | | 
The greateſt part of the Brandies in uſe, and thoſe too the 
beſt; are prepared in France: of the French Brandies, thoſe 
of Bourdeaux, Rochel, Cognac, Nants, and Poitou, are the 
moſt eſteemed ; as being of a better taſte, finer and ſtronger, 
and enduring the bubble-proof rag than any of the reſt : 
thoſe of Anjou, Touraine, and Orleans, claim the ſecond 
place. They are chiefly ſent to Paris and Flanders by the 
river Loire. | derbe Arm . ee 5 
merce: the number of foreign veſſels, wherewith all their 
ports are full in time of peace, and which are loaden, in 
good meaſure, with Brandy, is incredible. Nants alone fur- 


4 


niſhes 174000 gallons per annum, and Bourdeaux above 
| f | twice 


— The Branch is always to be accommodated to the deſign, 


have. 2. That ſhort Branches, ceteris paribus, are ruder, 


diſtillation from real wines, or fermented juices of 115 es. 


is what we call ſpirit of wine recti fed. The ſecond diſtilla- 


Those who deal in Brandy (we ſpeak only of that made 


miniſhes, makes a circle, called by the French Brandy mer- 


The chief uſe of Brandy, is 25 2 drink, eſpecially in the cold 


Brandy makes a very conſiderable article in the French com- 
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1 twice as much; the other places in proportion. . The Dutch 


ground as fine as flour, is mixed with ground charcoal; and 


the quality 


and run = 1415 by the violence of the conflagration.— The 


BRAVA Pareira. Sec PAREIRA brava. | 
BRAZIL, or BRASIL, an American wood, commonly ſup- 


c 
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take off their hands almoſt as much as all the reſt of Europe. 

Poland and Sweden are the only nations which are not their 

Tuſtomers; theſe preferring the corn Brandies of their own 
countries, made of grains, to the wine Brandies of France. 

f Brandy, both plain and rectified, are prepared various kinds 

of ftrong liquors, with the addition of other ingredients, ſu- 

ſpices, flowers, fruits, Oc. which are afterwards clarified, 

3 338 them through a ſtraining- bag, or filtering them 

chrough brown paper. Such are cinnamon waters, anniſeed 

waters, fennel waters, celery waters, citron waters, &c. A 


great part of theſe are brought from Montpelier ; where they | | 


are ſuppoſed to be better prepared than any-where elſe. See 
Supplement, article BRandy. _ | 
ry BRandY. See the article CHERRT. 
BRASIL. See the article BA Zinn. 8 
BRASS, a factitious metal, compoſed of copper fuſed with la- 
pis calaminaris, which gives it a hardneſs, and yellowneſs. The 
manner of making Braſs is ſaid to have been kept a ſecret in 
Germany for many ages.—The method of preparation among 
us is as follows. The lapis calaminaris being calcined, and 


incorporated, by means of water, into a maſs : thus prepared, 
about ſeven pounds of the calamine is put into a melting-pot 
of about a gallon ; and over it, about five pounds of copper; 
which is let down into a wind- furnace eight foot deep, re- 
ttaining there about eleven hours; in which time it is con- 
verted into Braſs, —After melting, it is caſt into plates, or 
lumps: forty-five pounds of crude calamine produce thirty 
pounds burnt, or calcined; and ſixty pounds of copper make; 
with calamine, an hundred pounds of braſs. | 
They ſometimes uſe Braſs ru inſtead of copper; but that 
is not always to be procured in quantities ſufficient ; being no 
more than a collection of pieces of old Braſs. _ 
Pure Braſs is not malleable unleſs hot; when cold, it breaks: 
after melting twice, it is no longer in a condition to bear the 
hammer at all. To work it, they put ſeven pounds of lead to 
an hundred of Braſs ; which renders it more ſoft, and pliable. 
The beft Braſs guns are made of malleable metal, not of 
pure copper and calamine alone; but it is neceſſary to add 
coarſer metals, to make it run cloſe and ſounder ; ſuch as 
lead, and pot-metal. 5 85 „ 
The beſt proportion for gun-metal, it is ſaid, is, fot eleven 
or twelve thouſand weight of metal, to uſe ten thouſand 
pounds of copper, nine hundred pounds of tin, and fix hundred 
pounds of Braſs ;. but the proportion is variable, according to 
goodneſs of the copper. 8 = 
Bell-metal is a compoſition of Braſs and tin; and pot-metal 
of Braſs and lead: twenty pounds of lead are uſually put into 
an hundred pounds of pot-metal. _ | 
Corinthian BRASS, æs Corinthium, has been famous in all anti- 
quity : L. Mummius having ſacked and burnt the city of Co- 
rinth, 146 years before our Saviour's time, it is ſaid, this pre- 
cious metal was formed from the immenſe quantities of gold, 
ſilver, and copper, wherewith that city abounded, thus melted 


ſtatues, veſſels, &c. formed of this metal, were ineſtimable: 


BRAZING, the — jolie of two pieces 
$ 


BREAKING bulk, the beginning to take a ſhip's hang 


BRE 


by means of acids: there is allo a liquid lacca made of, 
miniature, | 8 


means of thin plates of braſs, melted between the Po 5 
1 oe) a be very fine h 1 
e wor very hne, as when the two leaves 
ſaws are to be roined, it 1s to be covered with beate hte 
moiſtened with water, that it may incorporate with the be 
duſt which is here added; and the piece is expoſed to th ” 
without touching the coals, till the braſs be obſeryed Ng « 
To braze with a ſtill greater degree of nicety, the þ 
ſolder made of braſs, with a tenth part of tin; or ir, 
| one third braſs, and two thirds filver ; or borax and 10 * 
obleryings in all theſe manners of Brazing, that the piec 0 
Joined cloſe throughout; the ſolder only holding 1 
laces that touch. ey " 
he method of Brazing, among fartiers, &c. is, by beat 
the two pieces, when hot, over one another: this is m 8 
roperly called welding. 
B EAC „in fortification; is a hole, gap, or aperture, mad 
in _any part of the works of a town, either by playing cite 
or ſpringing mines; in order to ſtorm the place; or take ih 
. | 3 ? 
They ſay, make good the Breach ; fortify the Breach; nu 
a lodgment on the Breach : to clear the Brerch, is to rengy 
the ruins, that it may be the better defended. 
A practicable Breach is that where the men may mount, uy 


258 ESTE „/ 


make a lodgment.—A Breach ought to be 15 or 20 fathun 
wide. — The aſſailants make their way to it, by covering then 
ſelves with gabions, earth- bags, Ac. = 
To batter in BREACH, battre en brEche. See BAT TERINO. 
Mount the BREACH. See the article MounT.. 
BREAD; See the articles AMMUNITION, and Mos 
TION... NT 3 8 
Corſned BREAD. 4 +... GORSNEDs 
French BREAD. F See the articles y FRENCH, 
Ginger BREAD. J _ GINGER, 
22 . | N 
nledvened BREAD. e ee 
Manchet-Bxz ap. ( See BAKING. 
Cheat BREAD. E 
BREADTH. See the articles LAT IT DE, Dinexg 
AREA, e. | | 


Hair's BREADTH. STS © TOY 
Finger's BREADTH. F See the articles 1 FINGER; 
Hand's BREADTH. IJ. _ Hanp: 


go out of the hold. | 
BREAKING ground, in the military art, the beginning of wa 
for carrying on the ſiege of a place; more eſpecially the 
ginning to dig trenches, or approaches. See SIEGE; Txt 
and FoRTIFICATION. | 

BREAMING. See the article BRoOHiiôSG. 
BREAST, mamma, in anatomy, a prominent fleſhy part iA 
human body, on the outſide of the thorax, ſerving to ſepadhWung t 
the milk. Fea ANN other pa 
The Breafts are much more perfect, more conſpicuous, uſe the 


| thoſe who ſpeak of it accurately, diſtinguiſh it into three 
kinds : in the firſt, gold was the prevailing metal ; in the ſe- 

_ cond, ſilver; in the third, gold, ſilver, and copper, were 
equally blended. _ 0 

BRASS wire. See the article WIRE. 


poſed to have been thus denominated, becauſe firſt brought 
from Brazil: though Huet ſhews, it had been known by that 
name many years | F- the diſcovery of that country. V. 
Huetiana, p. 268. | | | 


It is denominated variouſly, according to the places whence it| 


is brought. Thus, we have Brazil from Fernambuc, Bra- 


zil of Japon, of Lamon, of St. Martha; and, laftly, Bra- 


PD. 


æiletto, or Jamaica wood, brought from the Antilles. 
Ihe Brazil tree ordinarily grows in dry barren places, and in 
the middle of rocks: it is very thick and large, uſually crook- 
ed, and knotty : its flowers, which are of a Ines Pars ex- 
hale a very agreeable ſmell, which ſtrengthens the brain. 
Though the tree be very thick, it is covered with fo groſs a 
bark, that when the ſavages have taken it off the wood, or 
trunk, which before was the thickneſs of a man, it is ſcarce 
left equal to that of his leg. | | | 
Brazil wood is very heavy ; dry, it crackles much in the fire, 
and ſcarceraiſes any ſmoke, by reaſon of its extreme drineſs. 
None of the ſeveral kinds have any pith, except that of 
Japon : that of Fernambuc is eſteemed the beſt. It muſt be 
choſen in thick pieces, cloſe, ſound, without any bark on it; 
and ſuch as, upon ſplitting, of pale becomes rediſh ; and, 
- When chewed, has a ſaccharine taſte.—It is much uſed in 
turned works, and takes a good poliſh ; but its chief uſe is 
in dying, where it ſerves for a red colour: it is a ſpurious 
colour, however, that it gives; and eaſily evaporates, and 
fades: nor 1s the wood to be uſed without alum and tar- 


* 


of more uſe, in women, than in men: their magnitude b feaſts, at 


rious; always biggeſt in time of geſtation and lactaton. ). Mege 
Their figure repreſents a large ſe&ion of a globe, having ent mo; 
the middle a prominence terminating in a blunt point, die the 
the papilla, or nipple; in the extremity of which are pe if large v 


rations, to which reach lacteal tubes. — About the nipple uch book 


75 browniſh circle, called the areola. | 
he internal ſubſtance of the Breaſt is compoſed of 2 
number of glands, of various ſizes, and an oval figurs | 
termixed with globules and veſſels of fat. Their exc 
duRs, as they approach the nipple, join and unite togrt 
till at laſt they form ſeven, eight, or more, ſmall pipes, c 
tubuli lafiferi, which have ſeveral croſs canals, by whicdl 
communicate with one another, to obviate the inconventn 
that might accrue from the caſual obſtruction of one dr 
of them. —Theſe tubes are not every-where of <qual cad 
but in ſome places more, in others leſs, dilated ; fo 50" 
cells, which ſcem contrived to hinder the ſpontan 
flux, and to create a neceſlity of ſucking, to fetch dt 
contents, = PS | | 
Of the concurrence of theſe tubuli, or Pipes, is the {ub 
of the papillæ, in great meaſure, formed; among which 
terſperſed a glandulous ſubſtance, ſerving to keep then! 
preſſing too cloſe on each other: and with it are intel 
abundance of fibres derived from the external tegumt 
the papillæ; by means whereof, the lacteal tubes 3 
ſtringed, and the motion of the milk is modified. 

Beſides theſe veſſels, are abundance of fatty globules 
duftus adipofi, which ſome would have only to i 
interſticts of the glands : but Dr. Drake, after ll 
thinks they contribute to the compoſition of the milk; 
ſeems nothing elſe but water and oil artfully united. 5 
In virgins, the tubes which compoſe the glands of the” 
like ſphinQer-muſcles, contract ſo cloſely, that no! 
the blood can enter them: but when the womb 87 


. "hy 
From the Brazil of Fernambuc is drawn a kind of carmine, 


l 


with 2 foetus, and compreſſes the deſcending trunk 


B R E 


che blood flows in greater quantity, and with | 


great through the arteries of the brea/?s, and forces 
| re —— glands; which, being at Kh narrow, ad- 
ap as of a thin water; but growing wider by degrees, 
wy 2 grows bigger, the glan 
ſerum 
that bl 
| or four days 


ſtop 


„d 

net; hugh phyſical hiſtories give 
have had mi in them. r ng 
NEAT HIN G. See the article RESPIRATION: 
boEEDING of fi See the article Fisk. per 
REEZE, a thifting wind, blowing from the ſea and land al- 
| ternately, during certain hours of the day or night; only 
ſenſible near the coaſts. 1 

ga- breeze, Dampier obſerves, commonly riſes in the 
morning about nine, proceeding ſlowly in a fine ſmall black 
curl on the water towards the ſhore : it increaſes grad _— 
tl twelve, and dies about five. Upon its ceaſing, the land- 
jr2eze commences, which increaſes till twelve; and is ſuc- 
ceeded in the morning by the [ap og ws again. 


-ohibited by 12 G. I. c. 35. 
REGMA, in anatomy, the ſame with ſincipur. See SIN- 
cur. | | oy | 
The bregma conſiſts chiefly of two bones, hence alſo called 
bregma, or bregmatis „/a, which are two bones of the crani- 
um, otherwiſe called ofa parietalia. | 
REST, or BREAST, in architecture, a term uſed by ſome, 
fr that member of a column otherwiſe called the Tore. 
REST-SUMMERS, or BzxzssvMERs, in timber- 
buildings, are pieces in the outward parts, and in the middle 
floors, into which the girders are framed. | | 


In the inner parts of a building the pieces into which the 
cirders are framed are called s5, See SUMMER. 
VE, Bxevis, ſhort, in grammar. — Syllables are diſtin- 
guiſhed into longs and breves, according as they are pronoun- 
ced quicker or more flow : the time of a bᷣreve is half that of a 
lng; or, as the gi arians expreſs it, a breve is one time, 
and a lung two. See ACCENT. - | 

vk, in muſic, is a note or character of time, formed 


' Of C1 : EAT» 
{quare, without any tail; and equivalent to two meaſures, or 


1 
f wath 
the | 
RENCH 


EVE vas, See the article V as breve. _ 

REVIARY, among eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes the office, 
or ſervice both for day and night, as performed in the Ro- 
miſh churches, | F IRE SHALL | 
EVIARY is more frequently uſed for a church-book, con- 
taning the office of the breviary, that is, the prayers, and 
other parts of the ſervice, with the ſeveral variations to be 
made therein, according to the ſeveral days, canonical hours, 
feaſts, and the like. } | 

D. Mege derives the name breviary from hence, that the an- 
Kent monks in their journeys, Ac. had little books, wherein 
"cre the pſalms and leſſons, read in the choir, collected out 
if large volumes: and F. Mabillon tells us, he has ſeen two 
uch books in the archives of Ciſteaux; they were not above 
ree fingers broad: their letter was exceedingly ſmall, and 


art of ll 
d ſepat! 


10us, U 
ude 5 
tion. 
having 
int, ub 
ate pe 
nipples 


| of 1 lſted moſtly in abbreviations, expreſſing a whole period 
four, BP" a few ſyllables: whence they had a — title to the ap- 
r excel lation of breviaries, q. d. abridgments. | 

te wel de Roman breviary is ral, and may be uſed in every 
pipes, Jace: but on the model of this have been built various others, 
7 which uy appropriated to each dioceſe, and each order of re- 
oven eus. 13 Nas. Nt 


Ie breviary confiſts of the ſervicey of matins, lauds, 

une, third, ſixth, nones, veſpers, a/1d the complines, or 

-communio ; that is, of ſeven different hours: on account 

— laying of David, Septies in die laudem dixi tibi. See 
$, 


one ol N 
wal capi 
ſo as to 0 
ontaneoÞ 
fetch Wl 


ic obligation of reciting the breviary every day, which was 
t firſt univerſal, by degrees was reduced to the beneficiary 
d alone, who are bound to do it on pain of mortal ſin, 
fe of refunding their revenues, in proportion as they are 
auent herein.—In the fourteenth century, there was a 
n ular reſervation in favour of biſhops, for paſſing, on oc- 
dan, three days without rehearſing the breviary. 505 
de inſtitution of the Lreuiary not being very antient, the 


"© 2 handle to ſeveral purgations, or reformations thereof 
| "ieral councils, particularly thoſe of Trent and Cologne; 

feral popes, as Pius V. Clement VIII. and Urban VIII. 
Uo by ſeveral cardinals and biſhops, each of whom lop- 
2 off ſome of the extravagancies, and brought the work 
? to the ſimplicity of the primitive offices; as acknow- 


{ 


receive a thicker | 
ey run with a thick milk; becauſe | 


S525, in brick-making, are ſmall aſhes and cinders ſome- | 
times made uſe of, inſtead of coals, for the burning of bricks, | 
But, as this does not ſo well anſwer the end, the uſe of it is 


ſemibreves. See DEMIBREVE, and CHARACTERS of muſic. | 


* the ſaints were inſerted in it, agreeable to the opinions 
me times; 2, e. full of ridiculous ill-atteſted facts; which | 


BRE 


_ verſes, reſponſes, and a great part of the lives of the 
aints. | . 
The breviaries now in uſe, are almoſt innumerable: the dif- 
ference between them conſiſts principally in the number and 
order of the pſalms, hymns, pater - noſters, ave- mary s, credo's, 
magnificats, cantemus's, benedictus's, canticamus's, nunc di- 
mittis's, miſerere's, hallelujah's, gloria patri's, &c. \ 
The moſt eminent, after the Roman breviary, are, that of 
the Benedictins, that of the Bernardins, of the Chartreux, of 
the Præmonſtratenſes, of the Dominicans, the Carmelites, 
the Franciſcans, and Jeſuits; alſo that of Cluny, of the church 
of Lyons, the church of Milan, and the Mozarabic breviary, 
uſed in Spain. —But in reality there is ſcarce a church in the 
communion of Rome, in France, Flanders, Spain, Germa- 
ny, Cc. but what has ſomething particular in the form and 
manner of its breviary : though the differences are generally 
inconſiderable. See GALLICAN, AMBROSIAN, cc. 
The breviary of the Greeks, which they call- @goaoy109, horolo- 
logium, q. d. dial, is the ſame, to a triſſe, in almoſt all the 
churches and monaſteries that follow the Greek rite. The 
Greeks divide the pſalter into twenty parts, xa9:0pare ; 
which are a kind of reſts, pauſes, or ſtations : and each pauſe 
is again ſubdivided into three parts. In the general, the Greek 
breviary conſiſts of two parts; the one containing the office 
for the anne, called {#£J<yuk ,] the other that for the 
morning, conſiſting of matins, lauds, prime, tieree; ſixth, 
none; veſpers, and complines. — The breviary, of the Maro- 
| mes crea ſome n variations. N 
mong the people who ſpeak the Sclavonic language, or an 
of its Galess, the breviary is rehearſed in the — — 
as among the Maronites in Syriac, among the Armenians in 
Armenian, &c. — Thoſe who rehearſe the breviary in the 
Sclavonic, are divided as to the rite :, ſome following the 
Roman or Latin rite, as the inhabitants of Dalmatia, and 
the neighbouring coaſts: whereas thoſe who live farther 
within the continent, as in Hungary, Boſnia, Sclavonia, &c. 
and in Poland, Lithania, and Muſcovy, follow the Greek 
6 — — The breviaries of the Cophts and Abyflinians are much 
Alke. ä 6535. honor 121d now 
BREVIATOR, an officer under the eaſtern empire; whoſe bu- 
ſineſs was to write and tranſcribe briefs. — At Rome, - thoſe 
are ſtill called breviators, or abbreviators, who dictate, and 
draw up the pope's briefs. e ory en 
BREVIS cubiti, in anatomy, one of the extenſor muſcles of 
the cubitus, ariſing from the external ſpine of the humerus, 
BREvIs radii, one of the ſupinator muſcles of the radius, ariſing 
partly from the external condylus of the humerus, and partly 
from the upper and exterior part of the ulna; and inſerted in- 
to the ſuperior part of the radius, which it embraces wholly : 
and ſerves to turn the palm of the hand upwards. | 
BREvis is alſo uſed by ſome for the third of the extenſors of th 
carpus, which, ariſing from the lower part of the humerus, 
and running along the radius, terminates in the bone of the 
carpus, which ſuſtains the middle finger. 
ſome - anatomiſts join this with the ſecond extenſor, and call 
them bicornis, or radialis externus : @thers chooſe to diſtinguiſh 
them, in regard they have different origins, and inſertions z 
and that their bellies are ſeparable. See ExTEnsoR. 


e 


F 


BREvIS extenſor pollicts pedis. » EXTENSOR. {; - 
BREv1s flexor pollicis pedis. FLEXOR. : 
BREvis peronaus. Se PERON vs. 
BREvis pronator radii, b PERONA TOR. 
BREVIUM cſtos. Cus ros. 
BREVIUM falſo retorno. T KAL8.-:: 91 
BREWED wine. See the article Wing. mn. 
BS IN G, the operation of preparing ale, or beer, from 


The uſual proceſs of bretving is as follows. —A quantity of 
water being boiled, is left to cool, till the height of the ſteam 
be over; when ſo much is poured. to a quantity of malt in 
the N as makes it of a conſiſtence, {tiff enough to 
be juſt well rowed up: after ſtanding thus a quarter of an 
hour, a ſecond quantity of the water is added, and rowed 
up as before. Laſtly, the full quantity of water is added; 
and that in proportion as the liquor is intended to be ſtr 
or weak. This part of the operation is called maſbing. The 
whole now ſtands two or three hours, more or leſs, accord- 
ing to the ſtrengti of the wort, or the difference of weather, 
and is then drawn off into a receiver; and the maſhing is 
repeated for a ſecond wort, in the ſame manner as for the 


firſt; only the water to be cooler than before, and not to 
aa x wat ns 
The two worts are then to be mixed, the intended quantity 
of hops added, and the liquor cloſe covered up, gently bolled 
in a copper the ſpace of an hour or two ; then let into the 
receiver, and the hops ſtrained from it into the coolers.— 
When cool, the barm or yeſt is applied; and it is left to work, 
or ferment, till it be fu rn bn | | 
For ſmall beer, there is a third maſhing, with the water 
near cold, and not left to ſtand above three quarters. of an 
hour, to hopped and boiled at diſcretion. For double beer 


"> that in the antient church, there was eng read, 


menpture itſelf, — Cardinal Quignon carried the reforma- 
the fartheſt ; leaving out the little office of the virgin, 
21. CHAMB, - \ TY Fs ' 7 = | f 


or ale, the two liquors reſulting from the two firſt maſhings, 
muſt by wer as liquor for a third maſhing . 
e ; ord or 
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. BRICK, ad 


daes well as more agreeable to the eye, by the diverſity of 
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be fins ale, the liquor thus brewed, is further prepared with 


4 of yeſt, ſome uſe Caſtile ſoap, others flour and e 
chers an effential oil of N a quinteſſence of malt, 
dthers of wine, and others the ſal panariſtus. 1 
For the properties of the liquors thus brewed, ſee Mal 


Y, in common law, is when a perſon in judicial 


laces takes a gift or reward of any perſon who has buſineſs 
before f zur dong his office, Fl by colour of his office, 
& only, unleſs it be meat and dri. 
of faSitious tone, of a reddiſh colour *, made 
ö fatty earth, formed into long ſquares, four inches in 
© breadth, and eight or nine in length, by means of a Wooden 
mould; and then baked and burnt in a kiln, to ſerve for the 


. 


-" Bricks appear to be of a very antient ſtanding ; the tower of 
Babel, and the walls'of Babylon being built thereof; as ap- 
rs both from ſacred hiſtory, and from the remains thereof, 


ll faid to be in being. Under the firſt kings of Rome, they 
built wich maſſive ſquared ſtones, which learnt from 


che Tuſcans: towards the latter time of the republic, they 
_ to uſe brick; borrowing the practice from the Greeks : 
and the greateſt, us well as the moſt durable buildings of the 
g Eniperors, as the Pantheon, &c. were built there- 


with. —In | 8 „ 
poſed ef a row of rich, and a ro of ſoft gritty ſtone, alter- 


* 


In the eaſt; they baked their bricks in the ſun: the Romans 


 uſed-thent erude! onily leaving them to dry in the air a long 


_— time ; vis. four or five years. 3 
-» The bricks uſed by the Greeks were principally of three 
N kinds : the firſt called Ji por, i. e. of two paln Ss; the ſecond 
|-reTpadwpor; of four und the third , of five 
11 — They had other bricks, juſt half each of theſe, 
which they joined together to render their work more ſolid, 


figures and fizes of the bricks. ed Ms 
Bricks, among us, acquire various names, according to their 
— uſes, method of making, place, Sc. The 
are; "Compaſs bricks, of a circular form, uſed in 
of walls. Concae, or hollow bricks, on one ſide flat, 
like a common brick, on the other R for . 
veying water under · ground. —Cogging bricks, ot making 
the indented work, under the coping of walls built with 
bricks. —Coping bricks, formed on purpoſe for N of 
walls. Dutch or Flemiſh bricts, uſed to pave yards and ſtab 


and for ſoap-boilers vats, and ciſterns. — Clinkers, ſuch bricks 
as are by the heat of the fire in making. —'Feather- 


- edged bricks are made like the common ſtatute bricks, only | 


thinner on one 


the time of Gallienus the buildings were com- 


” 
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bene ure ald) bricks of a 678g colour. Wulpit, in Suf. 


OE 


N 


be too fat, which wil make them crack in doe, 5. 
| ſhould be made either in the ſpring, or autumn 


ter: then they continue to put in more faggots, til ce 


heating and ſlacking, till the ware be thoroughly Um, 


| er-] to lie in, till they meet and nded- by the rich 
nately. Aﬀter him, they laid aſide the uſe of bricks, and re- | * 0 are bounded by the brich 


bricks, laſtly, they kindle the wood, which gives fire to t 


brick pannels in timber buildings. Samel, or ſandal bricks, 


are ſuch as lie outmoſt in a kiln or clamp, and conſequently | 


+ are ſoft and uſeleſs; as not being thoroughly burnt.—Great 
bricks, are thoſe which are twelve inches long, ſix broad, and. 
three thick: the weight of one being about fifteen pounds: 


their uſe is to build fence walls; together with, — 
or buttreſs bricks, 'which are of the ſame dimenſions with the 


bricks, only they have a notch at one end, half the | 
of the bei: their uſe Is to bind the work at the pi- | 


laſters of fence-walls, which are built of great bricks, —Pauing 
bricks, or tyles, are of ſeveral ſizes in feveral counties and 
places. See TYLE, and PAVEMENT. — Place-bricks, ſuch 
' us are made in a place p on p for them, near 


- bricks, when burnt, ought to be nine inches long, four and 
— broad, and two 2 e . 100 of theſe 
-uſually weigh about 550 pounds, and 1000, 5500 pounds; 
— — $ 9 

commonly uſed in paving cellars, hearths, ſinks, c. Thirty 
or thirty-two, if true meaſure, will pave a yard ſquare, and 
330 will pave a ſquare of 100 feet laid flat; but if laid edge- 
ways, there muſt be near double the number. — Stock- 
bricks are to be of the ſame dimenſions; only 4 of an inch 


a 
5 
. * 7 
— 84 


G. IT, . 22, within 15 miles of London, they are to bo 


 Barbaro, in his commentary on Vitruyius, recommends an- 
other form of brichs;/ viz.' tri ar ones, every fide a foot 
long, and only an inch and half thick.—Theſe, he obſerves, 


- would have many conveniences above others; as being more O 


—commodious in the management, of leſs expence, and of 
. aoding ena and ſtrength to the mural 


angles, where they fall ully into an indented work. 
| Wotton wonders they have never been taken into uſe, 


Sir H. 

being recommended by ſo great an authority. 

The earth — Irie are made, mul not be ſandy, 
which will render them both heavy and brittle ; nor muſt it 


- 
* 


than on the other, and uſed to pen up the | ſame clamp, ſo as the ſtock bricks be ſet in one diſtinct parc 


„make a ton-weight, "Theſe are | 


| 


5 5 
ſo that 100 weigh 1500, and 1000 of them 15000 Fign. 
ilaſter, 


6 places, where any clay or earth ſhall be digged, or digg 


« 80 JUTPOIC for | ing, or made for ſale; and there to view, ſearch, and inhei 
the building they are to be uſed in. — Statute, or ſmall common | 


by men. Bricks made of common earth, melt, nay vitifß 
by too much heat: for which reaſon, the kilns are made® 


the fire may be broken by them: beſides which, they uuf 
ly place other bricke, made of an argillous earth, which 
5 i eee ene 
RICK Hals. Te, a Az WAL. 
Nemiſd BRICKS. {See the articles | FLEMISH. 
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and when made, they muſt be ſheltered from the fan. 22-0 
too hot, and yet be expoſed to the air to dry, __ | * 
made in froſty weather, they are to be covered with { 7 
in hot weather, with wet ſtraw. —W hen they are ww j 
D 
e burnin cls, is performed either in a K 
clamp.—In the former, the bricks being ſet in, A Ta 
covered with pieces of bricks, they put in wood, to gry * 
Wich a gentle fire ; and this they continue till they are ww 
dry, which is known by the ſmoke's turning from a Rv, 
to a thin black ſmoke, They then ceaſe to put in or 
and proceed to burn with bruth, furze, ſtraw, ha _ 
or fern faggots; having firſt dammed up the mou of the 
kiln with 2 ſhinlog, 1. 4. pieces of bricks piled upon 
another, and cloſed with wet brick earth, inftead of gu. 


kiln and its arches look white, and the fire appear 3. 
the Kiln.; upon which they lacken the fre for an how ** 
let all cool by degrees. , This they continue to do, alterna 


out London, chiefly burn in clamps, built gr g. 
bricks aus nf the = ores of arches in Kiln ; wh, : 
vacancy herworn £ach brick's breadth, for the fire to jy 
through: but with this difference, that inſtead of arch, 
they truſs or ſpan it over, by making the bricks project q 
over another, on both ſides of the place, for the woods and ca 


the top, hich Glo: al up, The place for the dal ber 
ried up ſtrait ' on both ſides, till about three feet ligt: 
then they fill it almoſt with wood, and over that lay a @ 
vering of ſea-coal ; and then over-ſpan the arch: but th 
ſtrew ſea-coal alſo over the clamp, betwixt all the rod 


cbal ; and when all is burnt out, they conclude the jr 
y 12 C. I. c. 35. or clay, ed for making brit 
for ſale, ſhall be dug, and * at leaſt once — the 
of November, and the firſt of February, and not b 
made into bricks till after the firſt of March: and no brick; by 
made for ſale, but between the firſt of March and twer: 
ninth of Septembet,—And .no. ſpaniſh-to be mixed with the 
earth, or breeze in the burning of bricks, —And all brick as 


* burnt either in kilns or diſtinct clamps, each for by it 


By 3 C. II. c. 22: there may be mixed with the brick can 
any quantity of ſea - eoal aſhes, fifted or ſcreened through i 
ſieve, or ſcreen half an inch wide, and not exceeding twenty 
loads, to the making one hundred thouſand bricks: each bil 
not exceeding thirty-ſix buſhel. — And breeze may be mit- 
ed with coal in the burning of bricks-in clamps for ſale, Gn 
Stock bricks and place bricks, may be burnt in one and the 


and not mixed or ſurrounded with place bricks. 

For the more effectual ſecuring the obſervation. of theſe lan, 
it was enacted, by 12 C. I. c. 35. for the better diſcovering 
of offenders, that the maſter and wardens of the company 
tylers and brick layers ſhould have power to ſearch bi 
kilns, &c. but they having permitted, and even encourg 
given priſons to make bricks, contrary to the directions in the 
laid act; by 2 C. II. c. 15. they are diveſted of that pont; 
and any two, three, or more perſons, appointed by the ji 
tices of peace, are impowered, within fifteen miles of Lot 
don, to in the day-time, into any grounds, ſheds, a 


for bricks or pantiles ; or any bricks or pantiles ſhall be make 


the ſame, &c. — Offenders to forfeit twenty ſhillings fr 
every thouſand of unſtatutable bricks, and 10 s. for ee 
thouſand of ſuch tyles : one moiety to the uſe of the proſe 
cutor, the other to the poor of the pariſh, where the offend 
ſhall be committed, 

goldman obſerves, that bricks will have double the firenyt 
if, after one burni they be ſteeped in water, and bum 
afreſh, . If the ee gi be too fat, it muſt be tempered 


with ſand ; and that trodden out again, firſt by cattle, ti" 


ones, that will themſelves calcine, that the vehemence 


il of Bricks is oil of olive, imbibed by the ſubſtan! 
bricks, and afterwards diſtilled from it. The pieces of brich 
being heated red-hot in live-coals, are extinguiſhed ina tog 
brick thus ſaturated with oil, and groſsly pounded, it is put . 

to a retort, and placed in a reverberatory furnace; and thus 

' drawn an oil, which the apothecaries call aum de lateri 

and ſome chymiſts il of the philoſophers :-it.is uſed iy 


bit: 
3 in the ſpleen, alſo againſt palſies, rpitepſies, Ec. 


See O1L- See TYLER. - 
ider me either of ſtone or timber, conſiſting of one 


« arches erected over a river, canal, or the like, for 


the other 
A . made, by ſome learned men, the firſt inventor of 
_ as well as of ſhips, and crowns : their reaſon is, that 
bridge 3 tient Greek, Sicilian, and Italian coins, there are 
. reſented on one fide a Janus, with two faces, and on the 
jp er, a bridge, or a crown, or a ſhip. 3 
| The parts of a bridge are the pers, or legs, pile ; thearches ; 
ch , or way over for cattle and carriages; the foot- 
2 on each ſide for foot-paſſengers ; the rail or parapet, 
which incloſes the whole; and the butments, or ends of the 
; the banks. $i | 
2 pa a ſort of edifices very difficult to execute, on 
account of the inconvenience of laying foundations, and wall- 
ing under water. The earlieſt rules and inſtructions relating 
1 building of bridges are given by Leon Baptiſta Alberti, 
Irchit. . 8. Others were afterwards laid down by Palladio, 
|, 3, Serlio, l. 3. © K. and Scammozzi, J. 5. all of which 
> collected by M. Blondel, Cours & 4rchit. P. 5. 1. 1. p. 
629. ſeq. The | nde 
bubft, L. 4. c. 4. p. 134. and Hawkimoor, Hiſt. Lond. Bridg. 
4, 20. ſeq: M. Gautier has a piece expreſs on bridges, antient 
and modern. Trait. des Ponts, Paris 1716. 125. 5 
The conditions required in bridges aft, that they be well- de- 
ſigned, commodious, durable, and ſuitably decorated. The 
piers of ſtone bridges are to be equal in number, that there 
may be one arch in the middle, where commonly the current 


of the ſpan of the arch, nor more than a fourth. They are 
commonly guarded in front with an angular ftarling, or ſpur, 
to break the force of the current; though this defence is 
ſometimes alſo turned ſemicircularly : in the antient bridges, 
tis always a right angle; which has the advantage of bein 


he ſronger and more durable than acute ones. The ſtrong 

te irches are thoſe whoſe ſweep is a whole ſemicircle. —PFor the 
bs by rails, the height, ornaments, and the like, they are left to 
erty diſcretion.—lt is even complained, that no demonſtrative rea- 
ns are given of the ſeveral proportions of the moſt eſſential 
' are bers of bridges + much of which is ſtill left to the diſcretion of 


delign, place, magnitude, &c. of the deſigned edifice, M. 


Gautier wiſhes, that mathematical perſons would take the | miry, or rottem, e ee 
ac budure and proportions of bridges into their conſideration, The Romans had alſo a fort of ſubitaneous bridges made by 
weng n order to bring things to more certainty and preciſion, | the ſoldiers, of boats, or ſometimes of cafks, leathern bottles, 
| loud founded on unvariable geometrical truth. Something of or bags, or even of bullocks bladders blow up, and faſtened 
mich kind has been attempted by M. de la Hire, in Kee. together, called aſcogefri. Pitiſc. L. Ant. T. 2. p. 464. eg. 
, Ga Kad. R. Scienc. am. 1712. p. 70. and the Marquis de Ho- voc. Pontes, Du Cange Gloſſ. Lat. T. 1. p. 350. M. Cou- 
1d the del, in 448. Erud. Lipſ. 1695. p. 5b. 1 I plet gives the ſtructure! of a portable bridge, 200 feet long, 
parcth The breadth of a bridge, according to Baptiſta Alberti, ought | eafily taken aſunder and put together again, and which fort 

| to be the ſame as that of the highway which abuts on it ; | men may carry. id. Du Hamel Hiſt. Reg. Acad. Sciem. J. 
las de breadth of the piers is to be one third of the aperture of Fee e ene nn 
ering the arches ; the ſtarlings to be one half the breadth of the] Frezier ſpeaks of a wonderful kind of bridge at Apurima in 
zany ier, and to riſe above the greateſt height, to which the | Lima, made of ropes, formed of the bark of a tree. — Vid. 
brick rater ever mounts. 5 C Frez. Veyag. Scuth- Sea, p. 184. 4 bn . 
urael ln the bridges of Avignon, St. Eſprit, and Lyons, there is Pendent or Hanging BID GOES, called alſo Philoſephical 
in the ö remarkable, that they are not ſtrait, eſpecially the two | Binos, are thoſe not fi either by poſts or pillars, but 
zowet; mer, but bent, having an angle, whoſe convexity is turned | hung at large in the air, only ſuſtained at the two ends, or 
he ju- ewards the ſtream, to break the force thereof; the pont | butments.—Inſtances of ſuch: bridges are 2 by Palladio. 
Lo- Eſprit, Dr. Robinſon obſerves, is bowed in many places, and others. — Fd. Vogels Modern. Bau-Kunft. Tab. 26. ſeq: - 
eds, ung unequal angles, eſpecially in thoſe parts where the | Wolf. L. Math. p. 277. voc. Brucke. Kirch- Mund. Subterr, 
ligging, beam is ſtrongeſt. he great pier in the middle of Londop-| I. I. c. 3. T. I. p. 14. e e eee & rg 
mike, as we are told, was intended to ſerve for a ſteadying to| Dr. Wallis gives the deſign: of a timber - bre, ſeventy feet 
| inſpect te whole machine, inſtead of making an angle, as in che long, without any pillars, which may be uſeful in ſome places 
ngs fo doe mentioned V. | FE n where pillars cannot conveniently be erected. Phil. Tran. 
en famous bridge of Venice, called the Rialta, confifts but. Ne 163. p. 714. Pr. Plot aſſures us, that there was formerly 
e pf. : lngle arch, and that a Bat or low one; paſſing for. a a large bridge over the caftle-ditch at Tuthury ih Staffordſhire, 
occur ieee of art; being built in 1591. on the deſign of | 8 


el Angelo: the ſpan, of the arch is ninety- eight feet one 
oukt alſo mentions a bridge, of a ſingle arch, in the city 
infer in Bothaia, much bolder than that of the Rialto 3 

But 
jan one mountain to another N of one ſingle arch 
00 cubits long, and 500 cubits high, whence it is 


au. Kircher alſo ſpeaks of a bridge in the 
la bes long, without any arch; ſupported only, by 300 


at of the river, either by lengthening its courſe, by 
l W mY winding (a method roo gy the 
m rendering their rivers navigable), or by ſtopping 
© Vitor of a 2 river, with rows of banka, flakes, or 
rene eie up- 
ec a ridge always diminiſh a river: ſup- 
inution, one Sth, ie will follow, that in caſo. of 
we, the bed muſt be ſunk or hollowed one fifth. more 


may be conſidered as a road over water. See Roa. | 


of them are oo . Land. Bau- 


i: ftrongeſt, Their thicknels is not to be leſs than a ſixth part | Stone 


the builder, to be regulated according to the circumſtances, | 


T and its height above. the water only twenty-three feet. |. 
thoſe are nothing to a bridge in China, built | 


Ning by is called the 
3 


8 NET: | 
0 ſecure the piers of bridges, they ſometimes diminiſh the | 


than before, ſince the waters gain in depth what they have 
| loſt in breadth. Add, that as the quantity of the water re- 
mains ſtill the ſame, it will paſs with greater velocity by one 
fifth in the place where ſuch contraction is : all which con- 


mented in velocity, will catry away flints and ſtones, which 
before it could not ftir. ty. | 

The foundation, of bridges ate to be laid at the ſeaſon of the 
year when the waters are loweſt, as in autumn; and if the 
ground be rocky, hard gravel, or ſtony, the firſt ſtones: of 
the foundation may be laid: on the ſurface, without digging 


deeper; but if the ſoil be ſoft ſand, * „ it will be ne- 


ceſſary to turn off the water, and dig till you come at a firm 
bottom; at leaſt, if this cannot be done, of. the water 
muſt be carried off, and the. reft kept dry, and piled : that 
fide of the river where you are to work, is to be incloſed with 
coffer-dams, and the current to have its liberty on the other 
fide. Palladio's directions are, firſt, to make choice of that 
place in a river, which has the leaſt depth of water, and 


where the ground is even and firm, eſpecially rock or gra- 


vel ſtone; ſecondly, to avoid thoſe places where there are 
voragoes, or whirlpools, and where the bottom is ſoft ſand; or 
gravel, in regard ſuch matters are eaſily catried away by the 
violence of water, which in time alters the bed of .a river, 


and ſaps the foundation of the piers ; thirdly, to pitch on a 


ſtrait part of a river, ſince otherwiſe, the-turns and wind- 
ing being worn away in time, the bridye 2 of he- 


ing left inſulate ; beſides being liable to be chonked up with 


the filth and other matters commonly gathered in the turns of 
rivers, "<4 1 


B81DGEs are either built of ſtone, or timber, according as there 


is a conveniency, or plenty of the one material, or the other 


in the place. | nc 99 
BRIDGEs are compoſe of piers; arches, and butments;. 
made of hewn ſtone, fometimes alſo intermixed with brick ; 
as, the bridge of Tholouſe, the plinths whereof are of ſtone, 
as alfo the quoins of the arches, and ſome bonding | courſes, 
und copings; but the reſt, as the arches, walls, and butments, 
Wooden BrxDcts, called by the Latinsz pontes ſublicii, conſiſt of 
_ and joiſts, ſuſtained by —.— Ear cramped and 

und together. t ian ii van nod 
Sturminus has a diſſertation expreſs on the ſtructure of a 

wooden bridge : Diſp. de Ponte Sublicio, Francof. 1709. 
Ruſhen BRI DOE, point de jonc, is made of large ſheaves of ruſhes 
growing in —_ 1 they cover over with 
ds or planks. They ſerve for crofling ground, that is 


made of pieces of timber none much above a yard long and 


yet not ſupported underneath, either with- pillars, or arch«- 
work, or any other ſort of prop whatever, — Nu. Plot. Nut. 
Hiſt. Stafford. c. 9. K 88. p. 383. | oat 
Draw-Bxinoe, Pons ſubduffarms, is ſuch an one as is made 
faſt only at one end, with hinges ; ſo that the other end may 
be lied up; in which caſe the bridge ſtands upright,- to hin- 
der the paſſage of a moat, or the like. OHH Eq 
There are others made to draw back, to hinder the paſſage, 
and to thruſt over again to afford a paſſage. And others, 
which open in the middle; half of which turns away td one 
ſide, and the other half to the other; being joined again at 
pleaſure: but theſe have this inconvenience, chiat one half of 
them remains on the enemy's ſide. „ 13 Soft 


The Marquis de VHopital bas piyen the 'confiruQtion ef 


curve, in which a weight will always be a counter- balance do 
a dratu-bridge; which the younger Bernoulli has ſhewn to 
be no other than the -d At Eu, Lip, . 1695 


. Pant volant, or Pons dudtarius, an appellati | 


given to a bridge made of pontoons, leathers boats, hollow 


= fi 


duces to waſh away the foundation. The ſtream, thus aug- 
2 veniency of croſſing, or paſſing over from one fide 11 


—— — 


a 0 


+ Peamns, caſks, or the like, laid on a river, and eovered with | Formerly briefs were only diſpatched about affairs of 


planłs for the paſſage of an arme but now they are likewiſe uled in matters of beyes Je 
| Ping BRipGt, Pont volant, Wel particulardy denotes u bridge tive graces, and diſpenſations. ces, e. 


dompoſed bf one or two boats joined er, hy à ſort of | BRIGADE *, in the military art, a party or FR | 
Aang, and furvounded wich u. Fil er baluſtrade; having | body of ſoldiers, whether horſe or foot, under the dad, 
£ alſo one or more maſts, to which is faſtened a cable, ſup- | of a brigadier. woo n 
| | at proper liſtances by boats, and extended to an an- * The word is French; ſome derive it from the Latin bri 
— — to which the other end is faſtened, in the middle of brigue, or ſecret-inttigue: Du Car ; fetches it from hah 
>.thie water. By which contrivande, the bridge becomes move- | 49 ill-diſciplined ſoldier, who ſcuurs the country, a; * 
able, like a pendulum, from. one fide of the river to the other, Tp of rod yas ; whey waiting for the Mag 
"© it | x ' 3 « Such bri ſome- | ,AsS ane armies 0 rabs, artars. WC The origin . 
without other help than the rudder age I Lin of þ; 
Ams alſo confiſt-of two. ſtories) bor the quicker paſlage of a | ed in again deduced from brigandine, a for of ay, 
* der of men er tharbotk infantry and may uſed in the army raiſed by the Parifians, during the ts: 
—— | - Pare Pte x: PO Oe. 1 del of their king John in England, notorious for theirs 
| ſame — in mand 8 es. a f : 0 "BY x 
* = * rx. * n _ * | oP are two forts of b+;gades, according to the French y, 
* laid one over the other, in iuch manner, a> cn of accounting: 15, A brigade of an army, which is a body 
„„ < _ by 11 | TOE of ten ot twelve'ſhuadrons : or of foot, of fix 40 
bribe. 2 * 5 the dof it :nins:thealace |.-:> attallons.—And in this way, an army is ſometimes Cividel 
a . 7 — i e Mee the ent joins the plz into * . ; four of Os co of foot. 
- 18 l 1 ts 2/5 7 yi. . 5 3 a 2% riga | 0 4 troop 0 guar „Which A . third 
1 bridge ae mee, den ge ur un be abe ip 2 ge, cen woc ei of fy alen das 
F e eee 
Dur or fre. fathoms long, becauſe, — | nm troop is divided into three brigades; in the li: 
x Their! chief uſe is for, ſurpriſing out- works, or ꝓaſts that Baie A DE- Major, or Mejor of 4 Brrcavs, is an officer 1 


- have but narrow inoats. pointed by the brigadier, to aſſiſt him in the managerient uy 
acts as a rhajor-peney 


S 
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new oontrivance of a e en, which lays itſelf on the $668 i in arm A See MAJo Rx. | 
2:ather fide of the-river.—Fid. Hiſt. Acad. R. Sciens. an. 1713. BRIGADIER enera!, an bfficer that commands a brigzde od 
p. 104. F r 4 x. | arts bode 
Baihor of Communication is a bridge made over a river; by The brjgadier is an officer of importance; being the next 
+ Which: two, armies or forts, ſeparated by the river, have a free | order below a major+general, or, in the French army, ute 
communication with one another. 5264 932 3: e 
Baipozs of Boats are either made of copper, or wooden boats BRIGANDINE, a coat of mail; a kind of antient deſerts 
faſtened with ſtakes, or anchors z and laid over with | . n of thin jointed ſcales or plates, pliam ai 
* en nnen Alen nen eaſy to the N i u nge ee 
"Dre of he mot notable exploits of Julius Cæſar, was the ex- Sits confound it with habergeon; and othets with brizaiy 
.:peditious making a bridge of boats over he Rhine. Modern a low long veſſel. See HaBtRGEON: | | | 
armies carry copper boats, called pontoons, to be in readi- BRIGANTINE, a fall, light, flat, open veſſel, which 900 
can for the making bridges: ſeveral of theſe being joined fide | both with fails and vars, and is either for fighting, or giin 
bby ide, till reach acroſs the river, and planks laid over Chace. er 3 k en | . 
them, make all plain for the men to march. on. It has uſually twelve or fifteen benches on a fide forts 
z There: are-fine.! bridges of boats at Beaucaire, ' and Rouen, | rowers, a man and an oar to each bench. Brigantine # 
which riſe and fall with the water ; and that at Seville is ſaid | prineipally uſed by the Corſairs, all the hands aboard bei 
:2t:exceed them bot. J ſoldiers, and each having his muſquet ready under his oa; 
The bridge of boats at Rouen, built in lieu of the ſtately] BRILLIANT diamonds. See Diamond.” 
e one bridge erected there by the Romans, is repreſented by a | BRIMSTONE. See the article SULPHUR: ' | 
modern writer, as the wonder of the preſent age ; it always | Flower of BRIMSTONE:! See the article FLOwER. 
+ floats; and riſes and falls with the tide, or as-land-waters | BRINE, water replete with faline particles. See the ar 
All che river ; it is near 300 yards long, and is paved with , gary, · . 
i one, juſt as the ſtreets are: carriages with the greateſt bur- | By 1 J. c. 21. are prohibited Brine taken out of bre pt 
dens go over it with eaſe, and mer and horſes with ſafety, | or brine-pans, uſed by ſome for curing or pickling of il 
though there are no rails on either hand. The boats are very | without boiling the ſame- into ſalt :—and rock-ſalt, with 
firm, and well, moored with ſtrong chains; and the whole refining in into white-ſalt: - n n 
1 conſtantly repaired, though now very | RRINGERS-UP, in a' battalion, ate the —_— l 
ene art. 99 yer int | of men in it. or the bindmoit man in & e. & 
BRIDLE, of an horſe, is an aſſemblage of various membets, or | Flik: 1 EE 28 0 BHT wi 
r parts ; as the lit, or ſnaffle ; the head tall or leathers, from the | BROAD;_ See Prect; e een DUE 4 03 
oP of the head to the rings of the bit; the fillet, over the fore- BROC ADE, in commerce, a fort of ſtuff, or cloth of pi 
; cad, and under the foretop; thraat-band, which buttons] ſilver, or ſilk, raiſed and enriched with flowets, foliage, 
rom the head-band under the throat 3. reins, the part held in | other figures, according to the fancy of the manufatturr, 
e hand,; naſe- hand, going through' loops at the back of the | Sole: in the term was 'reftrained to cloths, woven ei 
:Head-ftall, and under the cheeks: to which add the wholly of gold, both woof and warp, or of filver, or of vI|WN®RON 
| #renth, the cavezan, martingal, and chaſf-halter I | together: but by degrees it came likewiſe to pals for fach 
BRIEF EF, BxEvE,.in common law, a writ whereby a man is] . had ſilk intermixed, to fill up, and terminate the flowers 
. ſummoned ox attached to anſwer any action: or more large- gold and ſilver. I In 17 | | 
| by, it is taken for a writing iſſued out of any of the king's | At preſent, any fluff of filk, ſatin, or even fimple uf 
: courts. of record. at-Weſtminſter; whereby ſomething is com- * when wrought, and enriched with flowers, &c. obtain 
manded to be done in order to juſtice, or the execution of the | denomination of brocade. ee eee e e 
. king's wo@mindeow 2d cee 26045, ee ' - | BROKEN numbers. See NUMBER, and FRACTION: 
Dae — breuiter intentionem proferent:s ex- | BROKERS are of three kinds; exchange-brokers, Hurt n 
„ent; couched in a few plain words, without pre- | and paum- roter. 
-pamble,, sg . 4 | Bechange-BxokeRs are a ſort of negotiators, who on 
Baan is alſo uſed for a letter patent, granting a licence to] make, and conclude bargains between merchants and tn 
I, to) make a collection for any public or private men, in matters of money or merchandiſe, for which l 


retur, 
logna 
to 


expira 
| | EEE OO pref v3 ht Lvl TEL of! have a fee, or premium. See EXCHANGE. . ; BRON( 
Apoſtelical Bninrs denote; letters which the pope diſpatches to] Theſe; in our old law-bocks, are called brogger% "" from! 


princes, and otlier magiſtrates, touching any public affair. Scotland, broecarii, i. e. according to Skene, media 


3 th called —_ . 5.3 By 1 ; . 4 — embra 
een as being very conciſe, and written on] interceſſots in any contract, c. See PROXINETA 


| com 
paper, without preface or preamble z by which they are diſtin-( They make it their buſineſs to know the alteration d! Propr, 
guiſhed — which are more ample, and always written cue et exchange, to inform merchants how it 8% Ane 


n parchment, and ſcaled with lead or green wax j whereas | to notify to thoſe who have money to receive or pa) 
»brzefs are ſraled with red wax, and with the ſeal of the fiſher- ſea, —— Ge 5 — Seltsam the euch 
St. . 24 ©. TRE » proper pe 9 neg ic WI 
_ t Feter in a boat; a ſeal never applied but in the with; and when the matter is accompliſhed, ene 
2 4 preſence . ade. Dre . in deni | the mon is paid. they have for roka two Ul! "| 
| The brief is headed with the name of the pope, apart; and | 0 ö ierfing; N 80 b by Po od 
:copmences with Dilecto filio ſalutem, & poſtolicam benedictio-⸗ In France, till the middle of the ſeventeenth cent, 
van, $ic; after which he proceeds | rectly to the matter in txchange-brokers were called courtiers de change; ys 
hand, without further preamble. ie renn & arret of council in 1639. the name was changes ne: 
8 — by > Why on wy 3 w — more creditable one of agent de change, banque, or round 
cretary. Pope Alexander VI. inſtituted a | and in the beginning of the eighteenth century, to 


* 
_ hetomade muchlanger, and more ample than before- Bec BuE- adde. e TIVES ld þ 
an. 1 e | At Grand Cairo, and ſeveral places of the Levant, ut a I. 
SW Cel | | 


\ | | ! 


1 exchange-brokers, are called corſuls : the B 
nol? wok - ator with the European n.erchants| 
m thing in it 2 very particular, that we have referred 
it to a irs at Amſterdam, called m4Felaers, are of 
The ws 4 * one like the Engliſh, called ſworn Brokers, 
and of the oath they take before the burgomaſters ; but 

fer rs negotiate without any commiſſion, and are called 
the & abuts. The firſt are in number 305; whereof 375 
wo fans and 20 Jews: the others are near double that 
* I ſo that in Amſterdam there are near 1000 exchange- 
num ge difference between the two conſiſts in this; 
2 books and perſons of the former are allowed as evi- 
_— the courts of juſtice whereas; in caſe bf difpute, 
— are difowned, and their bargains diſannulled. 
- fee of the ſworn exchange-brokers of Amſterdam is fixed 
wok regulations, of 1613. and 1623. with regard to mat-| 
| ters of exchange, to eighteen ſols for 100 livres de gros, or 
600 florins 3 i. e. three ſols for 100 florins ; payable; half 
by the drawer, and half by the perſon who pays the money. 
Fat cuſtom has made conſiderable alterations herein. | 
n theeaft, all affairs are tranſacted by a ſort of Brokers, whom 
the Perſians call delal, i. e. great talkers. The manner of 
making their markets is very ſingular ; after the Brakers have] - 
* Lunched out into long, and uſually impertinent diſcourſes-z| 
coming towards a concluſion, they only converſe with their 
Fnvers. The buyer and ſeller's Broker, each take the other 
by the right hand, which they cover with their coat, or a| 
handkerchief : the finger ftretched out, ſtands for fix ; bent, 


BRO 


RONCHOTOMY *, in chirurgery, the operation of cut- 


ting into the windpipe, to prevent ſuffocation in the quin- 


ſy ; or an inciſion made in the trachea or wind- pipe between 


two of its annuli or rings, in order to give paſſage for the 
breath, when there is danger of ſuffocation, from an inflam- 
mation of the larynx, &c. f 


The word comes from the Greek Bf N, wind- pipe; and 


re uhν, ;ſeco, J cut. | 


Bronchotomy, called alſo Laryngotomy, is thus performed. — 


The body of the patient being prepared, an inciſion is made 
between the third and fourth annuli; or rings of the aſpera 
arteria, an inch below the bottom of the larynx; the ſkin 
and integuments divided, and the muſcles removed; a filver 
tube is applied, and the cauſe of the diſeaſe removed; and 
the wound healed ; nouriſhing clyſters being applied in the 


mean time, if deglutition be impracticable. 


Dr. Muſgrave obſerves, that in all medicine there is not one 


method that works ſo great a change, for the better, in fo 


ſhort a time.—However, it is ſeldom practiſed, in regard 


that My which appears on the cutting a throat (the divided 
parts 
ther with the great eflux of blood when the jugulars and 


eing then drawn towards their more fixed ends), toge- 


carotid arteries ate alſo wounded, create in moſt men a dread 


of the operation, and make many believe all wounds of the 


trachea mortal. The ſame author makes no ſcruple, however, 
to ſay it ought to be practiſed in quinſies, and other dangers 
of ſuffocation from cauſes of a like nature with them; trom 
an extraordinary cure which he himſelf had wrought in this 


| way. ; 
or fue; the tip of the finger for one; the whole hand for [BROOD +, the young of fiſh and fowls. 


100; and the hand clenched, for 1000, They will expreſs 
even pounds, ſhillings, and pence, by their hands. During 
all this myſtic commerce, the two Brokers appear as cold and 
compoſed, as if there were nothing paffing between them. 

gut- Bx Ok ERS are thoſe employed to buy and fell ſhares in 
the joint ſtock of a compauy or corporation. dee COMPA- 
vr, SUBSCRIPTION, and AGENT. Bi | | 

wn-BROKERS are perſons who keep ſhops, and let out mo- 

' ney to neceſſitous people upon pledges, for the moſt part on 
uſurious conditions. 

Theſe are more properly called pawwn-taters, or tally-men, 
ſometimes Fripers, or Friperers. x | 

Of theſe 7 705 ande d the ſtatute of 1 Fac. I. c. 21. 
by which it is enacted, That the ſale of goods, wrongfully | 
gotten, to any Broker in London, Weliminiter, Southwark, | 


or within two miles of London, ſhall not alter the Property 


thereof.- -If a Broker, having received ſuch goods, ſhall not, | 
upon the requeſt of the right owner, truly diſcover them, how 
and when he came by them, and to whom they are conveyed ; 
he ſhall forfeit the double value thereof to the ſaid owner. 
In the cities of Italy, there are companies eſtabliſhed by au- 
thority for the letting out money in pawns ; called mounts 
ef jicty : an honourable title, like that of charitable corpora- 
ton, but little becoming ſuch inſtitutions 3 inaſmuch as the 
loan is not gratis. | | " 
In ſome parts of Italy, they have likewiſe meunts of piety of 
another kind, wherein they only receive ready money, and 
return 1; again, with iter, at ſo much per annum. At Bo- 
logna they have ſeveral ſuch mounts ; which are diſtinguiſhed 
imo frant and perpetual : the intereſt of the former is only 
four per cent. in the latter, ſeven. 

BRONCHIA x, in anatomy, the little tubes into which the| 
trachea is branched, at its entrance into the lungs 3 and 
which are diltributed through every part thereof, ſerving for 


the conveyance of the zir in reſpiration. 1 | 


Ihe word is Greek, 85e, where it ſignifies the ſame. | 
See TRACHEA, LUNGS, and RESPIRATION, 


The Bronchia conſiſt of cartilages like the trachea ; only here 
the cartilages are perfectly circular, without any membra- 
nous hard part: they are joined together by the membranes 
that inveſt them, and are capable of being ſhot out length- 
viſe in inſpiration ; and of being drawn into each other in 
expiration. | | h 
SRONCHIAL artery is an artery of the lungs, which ariſes| 
from the deſcending trunk of the aorta, or intercoſtals; and, | 
embracing the trachea, purſues the courſe of the bronchia, 
Xompanying all the branches thereof through their whole 
Progreſs, See Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 1. u. 29. 
RONCHIAL vein ariſes from the intercoſtals, or the azygos, | 
companies the artery, and divides into the ſame number of 
ranches with it. ICUTAS hs | 
artery brings blood to the bronchia, for the nutrition 
weroof, and of the veſicles of the lungs ; and the vein carries 
off again to the cava, where it ſoon terminates. 
\ Bronchial artery is ſometimes ſingle ; but more frequent-| 
. double; ſometimes triple. 5 
RONCHOCELE , a pendent tumour, or poke, with a large 
Og neck, riſing on the bronchial part of the trachea, very 
equent in the Alps. 1 1 2 1 
* The word is Greek, formed from gpg, bronebus, wind - 
„ Pipe; and «nan, ſwelling. | bo raed babe ©: 
br. J. No 21. CAM. | 


The word is derived from the Saxon bredan, to breed; which 
alludes to gu, to be big with young. | | 


Brood of ſea-fiſh is ſpawned, and lies in ſtill waters, where it 


may have reſt to receive nouriſhment, and grow to perfection. 
And here it is often deſtroyed by weirs, draw-nets, and nets 
with canvas, or like engines in the bottoms of them; in har- 
bours, havens, and creeks. —Every weir near the main ſea 
takes, in twelve hours, ſometimes five buſhes, ſometimes ten, 
ſometimes twenty or thirty.—None for the future to fiſh 
within five miles of the mouth of any harbour or creek, with 
any draw · net or drag-net, under three inches meaſn; viz. an 
inch and half from knot to knot, except for the taking of 
ſmoulds in Norfolk only.— 3 Fae. I. c. 12. Kale 

For the preventing hereof, by 3 Fac. I. c. 12. it is alſo enacted, 
That none ſhall erect a weir, or weirs, along the ſea-ſhore, 
or in any haven, or creek, or within five miles of the mouth 
of any haven, or creek ; or ſhall willingly deftroy the ſpawn, 
or fry of fiſh; on pain of 101. to be divided betwixt the king 
and the proſecutor, Neither ſhall any one fiſh in any of the 
ſaid places, with any net of a leſs meaſh than three inches and 
an half betwixt knot and knot (except for the taking ſmoulds 


in Norfolk only), or with a canvas net, or other engine, 


whereby the ſpawn or fry of fiſh may be deſtroyed ;z on pain 


to forfeit the ſaid engine or net, and 10s. in money, to be 


divided betwixt the poor of the pariſh, and the proſecutor. 


BROOMING, or BREAmiNG Va. hip, the burning off the 


flth ſhe has contracted on her ſides, with ſtraw, reeds, 
broom, or the like, when ſhe is on a careen, or on theground. 
See CAREENING. 


BROTHER ®, Frater, a term of relation between two male 


children, ſprung from :he ſame father, or mother, or both. 


* Scaliger and Voſſius derive frater from gpaTne, for gpaTor, 
which properly ſignifies a perſon who draws water in the ſame 


well; oper, in Greek, ſignifying well, and ppœrpte, a com- 
any of people, who have a right to draw water out of the 


lame well.—The word, it is ſaid, came originally from the 
city Argos, where there were only a few wells diſtributed in . 


certain quarters of the city, to which thoſe of the ſame neigh- 
bourhood alone repaired. f | 


The antients applied the term Brother indifferently to almoſt 


all who flood related in the collateral line, as uncles, and . 


nephews, couſins-german, &c.— This we learn not only from 
a great many paſſages in the old teſtament , but alſo from pro- 
fane authors: Cicero, in his Philippics, ſays, Antonia was 
„ both wife and ſiſter of Mark Antony; becauſe ſhe was 


daughter of his brother C. Antonius.” And as to couſins, 


Tullus Hoſtilius, in Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, calls the Ho- 


ratii and Curiatii, brothers ; becauſe they were ſiſter's chil- 


dren. | 
The language of the Jews, biſhop Pearſon abſerves, included in 
the name of Brethren not only the ſtrict relation of fraternity, 
but alſo the larger of conſanguinity. We are brethren, ſays 
Abraham to Lot, Gen. xiij. 8. whereas Lot was only his ne- 
| Phew.—So Jacob told Rachel that he was her father's Brother, 


en. xxix, 12. whereas he was only her father's nephew, — 
This confideration has been with good advantage againſt 
— of the 


the Antidicomarianites, who, from the mention 
brethren of Jeſus (John ii. 12. Matth. xii. 46.) have im- 
pugned the perpetual virginity of the mother of Chriſt. 
Among us, it is cuſtomary for kings to give the title Brother 
to mk other; the unction in coronation being eſteemed to 
create a kind of Brotherhood. Nor is the cuſtom modern: 
Menander mentions a letter of Coſroes king of Perſia, to the 
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called ſerving Brothers; conſiſting of ſuch. as cannot give 


BROTHERS by adoption. See the article Abo TI. 


5 Robert Brown. Rf HI So Li 
„ Robert Brown, who put himſelf at the head of this ſect, and| 


emperor Juſtinian, beginning thus : Coſtoes king of kings, 
ee. to the emperor Juſtinian my brother. 


Kings now alſo give the ſame appellation to the electors off 


the empire; and the like was given, by the king of France, to 
the preſent king of Sardinia, while only duke of Savoy. 
In the civil law, Brothers, fratres, in the plural, ſometimes 


ehends ſiſters: as. Lucius: & Titia, fratres, 1.,38. D. de}. 


famil. Tres fratres,Titius, Mævius, & Seia, l. 35. D. de pactis. 
BzoTHERs German, fratres Germani. See GERMAN... 


BroTHER. is more. particularly uſed to denote the relation be-| 


. tween monks of the ſame convent. __ a 
In which ſenſe they ſay, Brother Zachary, Brother Bonaven- 
ture, Sc. In Engliſh, we more uſually ſay, friar Zachary, 
Ec. from the French word frere, Brother. 
This appellation is borrowed from the primitive Chriſtians, 
who all called each other Brothers : but it is principally uſed 

- for ſuch of the religious as are not prieſts ; thoſe in orders are 
generally honoured. with the title of fathers, patres, Peres 3 
whereas the reſt are only ſimply Brothers. \ 


The monks of St. Dominic are 1 preaching ; 
t 


Brothers, or friars predicants. thoſe of 
. Brathers; thoſe of charity, ignorant Brothers, &c. 
e e See the article Lav. 


SSIS B Df © 


the military orders, the knights are alſo called Brothers, — 
la the order of Malta, there is a particular claſs, who are 


proof of their nobility. In Latin they are denominated Fra- 
tres clientes. See MALTA. 


Two Brothers, who have only the fame father, are called fra- 

tres conſanguinei; and thoſe who are only deſcended from the 
ſame mother, {rare Z | 
BROTHERS of the roſy-croſs. See RoSICRUCIAN. 
Sworn BROTHERS, fratres conjurati. See FRATRES. 
BROTHERHOOD: See the article FRaTERNITY. 
BROWN Sugar. See the article SUGAR. 
BROWNISTS, a religious fe, which ſprung out of the Pu- 


% * * 


" Titans, towards the clofe of the ſixteenth century; their leader, 


1 


wrote divers books in their behalf, was a man of good parts, 
and ſome learning. He was born of a good family in Rat- 
landſhire, and related ta the lord treaſurer Burleigh, He had 


been educated at Cambridge; but firſt publiſhed his notions, | 
and began to inveigh openly againſt the diſcipline and ceremo-| 
_ nies of the church, at Norwich, in the year 1580. from which] 


time he underwent divers perſecutions fram the biſhops ; in- 
ſomuch that he boaſted, he had been committed to no leſs than 
_ thirty-two priſons, in ſome of which he could not ſee his 
hand at noon- day. At length, with his congregation, he left 
the kingdom, and ſettled at Middleburgh in Zealand; where 
they obtained leave of the States to worſhip God in their own 
way, and form a church according to their own model: 
which they had not long done, ere this handful of men, juſt 
_ * delivered from the ſeverities of the biſhops, began to differ 
among themſelves, and crumble into ſo many parties, that 
Brown, their paſtor, grew weary of his office; and, returning 
to England in 1589. renounced his principles of ſeparation ; 
and was preferred to the rectory of a church in Northamp- 
tonſkire; and died in 1630. ED | 
The revolt of Brown was attended with the diſſolution of the 


[BRUARIA zurbaria. See the article TURBART. 
[BRUMALIA*, or BRomAL1a,, a feaſt of Bacchus, celebntl 


to be any diſtin order, or to give any indelible 
As the vote of the brotherhood made a man a minig,, © 
gave him authority to preach the word, and adminyg. a 
acraments among them; ſo the ſame power could Liſt, 
him from his office, and reduce him to a mere layman 255 
And as they maintained the bounds of a church to * 
greater than what could meet together in one place, 20 
in one communion; ſo the power of theſe officers w;; A 
| ſcribed within the ſame limits. "The miniſter or e 
one church could not adminiſter the Lord's ſupper to a h 
nor baptize the children = any but thoſe of his own ſoc 8 
Any lay- brother was allowed the liberty of propheſpin jb 
of giving a word of exhortation to the people; and * 
. uſual for ſome of them, after ſermon, to aſk queſtions iy 
reaſon upon the doctrines that had been preached. In he 
every church, on the Brotuniſis model, is a body-corporge. 
having full power to do every thing which the good of the, 
cCiety requires, without being accountable to any claſſi, ſyrad 
-., convocation, or other juriſdiction, whatever. Moſt of tier 
diſcipline has been adopted by the Independents, a party which 
afterwards aroſe from among the Browni/ts. | 
\ The laws were executed with great ſeverity on the Brown, 
their books were prohibited by queen Elizabeth, and the, 
. perſons impriſoned, and many of them were hanged, The 
_ eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, and the ftar-chamber, in fine, d 
ſtreſſed them to ſuch a degree, that they reſolved to quit thi 
country. Accordingly, many families retired, and ſettle; a 
Amſterdam, where they formed a church, and choſe . 
_ Johnſon their paſtor; and after him Mr. Aynſworth, auty 
of the learned commentary on the Pentateuch. Their church 
flouriſhed near an hundred years. See Neal. Hiſt. of New fn, 
. | 


among the antient Romans, during the ſpace of thirty das; 
commencing on the twenty. fourth of November, andenduy 
the twenty-11xth of December. 4 2 
* * The word comes from Bruma, the day of the winter ſollict 
in regard of the time when the feaſt was held: though atten 
derive it from brumus, or bromius, names of Bacchus. 
The Brumalia were inſtituted by Romulus, who uſed, during 
| this time, to entertain the ſenate. | 
BRYONY, Wir E, a medicinal root, antiently much uſa 
as a powerful purgative, eſpecially of ſeroſities; but noy 
. chiefly Tetained as a uterine detergent ; in which qualityit 
enters the compoſition , of an officinal water, denominated, 
from it, agua bryoniæ, generally preſcribed againſt hyſterc 
diſorders. © 2 3 
M. Boulduc found, by a chymical analyſis, that Bryony con. 
fiſts only of faline principles, without any reſin: wherein i 
differs from mechaacan, which, in other reſpects, it much f- 
ſembles. He adds, that it has more virtue taken in ſubſtance 
than in any other manner; which is common to this, wi 
moſt other purgatives. The black Bryony is a diuretic. & 
Supplement, article BR VON IA. | 
BUBBLES, BurLLz, in phyſics, little round drops or velde 
of any fluid filled with air, and formed either on its ſurface 
upon the addition of more of the fluid, as in raining ot u 
its ſubſtance, upon a vigorous inteſtine commotion of 


” 2” 


church at Middleburgh; but the ſeeds of. Browni/m, which 
he had ſown in England, were fo far from being deſtroyed, 
that Sir Walter Ralegh. in a ſpeech in 1592. computes no leſs 
than twenty thouſand followers of it. 


The occaſion of their ſeparation was not any fault they found | 
with the faith, but only with the diſcipline and form of go-| 
vernment of the other churches in England. They equally] 
charged corruption on the epiſcopal form; and on that of the] 


Preſbyterians, by conſiſtories, claſſes, and ſynods: nor would 


they join with any other reformed church; becauſe they were 
not aſſured of the ſanity and regeneration of the members] 


that compoſed it; on account of the toleration of ſinners, 


with whom they maintained it an impiety to communicate. 


They condemned the ſolemn celebration of marriages in the 
church; maintaining, that matrimony being a political con- 


tract, the confirmation thereof ought to come from the civil] 


magiſtrate. They would not allow any children to be bap- 
tized of ſuch as were not members of the church, or of ſuch 
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Bubbles are dilatable, or compreſſible, 7. e. they take up mar 
or leſs room, as the included air is more or leſs heated, or mo 
or leſs preſſed from without; and are round, becauſe the i 
cluded aura acts equably from within all around. Their ci 
or cover, is formed of the minute particles of the fluid, re- 
tained either by the velocity of the air, or by the briſt am 
Ction between thoſe minute parts and the air. * 
It is theſe little Bubbles, riſing up from fluids, or hanging c. 
their ſurface, which form the white ſæum atop ; and it is te 
; ſame Bubbles which form the ſteam, or vapour, fl) ing up from 
liquors in boiling, &c. the manner of which ſee under Boll 
ING, V APOUR, &c. . | | 
BUBBLE, in commerce, is a cant-name, lately given to a fort 
of projects, for the raiſing of money on imaginary ground 
very frequent in the years 1720—21. : 
The pretended deſign of theſe undertakings was, to ile 
ſtock, for the retrieving, ſetting on foot, or carrying on, 0 


nery, or the like. In order to which, propoſals were owel 


— — . 


' ſome, was, to raiſe a ſum for the private advantage of 
ah; ware ; to be laid out by them in South-ſea ſtock, 
in 


of admitting and excluding members, with the deciſion of all deſign was abſolutely to defraud the adventurers of theit lu 


controverſies, was lodged ia the brotherhood, . Their church- ſcription- money, without any view to reſtitution. 
gets were choſen from among themſelves, for preaching} There was a third kind ſomewhat different: the pro « 
word, and taking care of the poor, and, ſeparated to their] theſe, to proceed the more ſecurely, propoſed. to have 


«fey; 


2 
© 
42 


by faſting,. prayer, and impoſition of hands of | opened, and ſubſcriptions taken at ſome time to come; F 


of the brethren, But they did not allow the prieſthood| in the mean time took money, by way of. premium, 10 , 


4 ; 
\ 
. 4 


promiſing and uſeful branch of trade, manufacture, macith 


| out, ſhewing the advantages of the deſign, and inviting pe 
rejected all forms of prayer; and held, that the Lord's prayer | ſons into it. The ſum neceſſary to carry on the aftar, 7 
gether with the profits expected from it, were divided u, 
; Certain number of ſhares, or ſubſcriptions, to be purchaſed} 
perſons diſpoſed to adventure therein.—The real delig' 


pes, by the riſe thereof, to be able to refund the = 
ſcribers money, with profit to themſelves; In other 
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perſons to be admitted ſubſcribers, as ſoon as the affair 


thus, very frequently beſpoke in one day; and 


ares; om one . to ſome pou 

| of the projeftors. ' 
—— of BubMes, and their qualities, were very extra- 
ordinary; ſome of them, too, authorized by patents; and, in 
others the projectors and their proprietors formed into corpo- 
yr as: ſome for fiſheries, ſome for inſurances, ſome for the 
2 of mines, Ac. Poſterity, doubtleſs, will be ſurpriſed 
* — of Bubbles ſor cleaning the ſtreets, others for furniſh- 

ing ſhoes, others for ſtockens, others for phyſic, others for 
the maintenance of baſtard children, others for th 


had titles, | 


nds, paid thereupon, 


4 Y 


others for the lending of money, c. 
BUBBLING-Waters. See the article WATER, 
| *, in medici 
* inflammatory, and ſometimes ſcirthous, gathering chiefly 
in the glands of the inguen, or groin. droge: 
* The word comes from the Greek BuCov, inguen ; 
TIO INE. 570770027 7-7990 0 30 henenue te 
There are two kinds of Bubo's, the one called benign, or mild, 
the other malignant. Malignant Bubo's are divided into pęſſi- 
ntial and venereal : the former ariſe in peſtilential fevers, 
Se. The latter ate the product of impure embraces ; and 
frequently the forerunner of the pox.— When a Bubo'is en- 
compaſſed with a circle of feveral colours, it is a ſign it is pe- 
flentialz and it is generally mortal. So 
BUBONOCELE *, a tumor in the groin ; occaſioned by the 
deſcent either of -the epiploon, or the inteſtines, through the 
perforation of the muſculus obliquus deſcendens. | 
* The word comes from the Greek 3sCor, inguen; and x, 


tumor 


23 is the fame with what is otherwiſe alſo called 
ramex, and hernia inguinalis. See HERNIA. 1 

lt is a ſpecies of rupture; though chirurgeons call it an incom- 
te one; and is common to women, as well as men. 
BUCCALES Glandulæ are ſmall glands diſperſed over the inner 
fide of the cheeks and lips, which ſeparate a ſpittle uſeful in 
maſtication, and digeſtion. - I 1 2 
PUCCANEERS, or BucaNEERs, a term frequent in the 
Well-Indies, properly uſed for a kind of ſavages, who pre- 
pare their meat on a grate, or hurdle made of Praſil- wood, 
placed in the ſmoke, at a good height from the fire, and called 


buccan, FE: 


— * 
4 


An Vhence, alſo, the little lodges, raiſed for the preparation of 
ated, their food, are called þ 


uccans); and the action of dreſſing it, 
buccaning. I TN | | 
Meat buccaned, is ſaid to have an excellent taſte, the vermil 
colour of a roſe, and a charming ſmell ; all which it retains 
many months. Oexmelin, from whom we have this, adds, 
that the neighbouring people ſend their ſick hither ; that, by 
eating their buccaned' meat, they may be recovered. 
The origin of the word is referred to the people of the Ca- 
nddee Iſlands, who uſed to cut their priſoners of war in pieces, 
and lay them on hurdles with fire underneath z which they 


velics caled buccaning, i. e. roaſting and ſmoking together: hence 
ſurface, dur Buccanecrs took both their name, and their cuſtom; with 
3 ori this difference, that what the former did to men, theſe did to 
mals caught in hunting. | 


The Spaniards, Savary tells us, call the Buccaneers in their ter- 
tories matadores, that is, killers ; and monteros, that is, hunt- 
75; the Engliſh call theirs, cow-#illers. 

The Buccaneers are. of two diſtinct profeſſions : 
hunt bulls, for their ſkins ; the other beaſts, for their fleſh. _ 
The art of buccaning, Oexmelin deſcribes thus: the beaſt be- 
bg flaid, and the bones ſtripped out, the fleſh is cut into pieces 
al the length of the arm, and ſalted, and the next day laid on 
de buccan; which confiſts of twenty or thirty bars laid 
cols, half a foot from each other: under this they raiſe a 
43 ſmoke, adding the ſkin and bones of the beaſt, to height- 
* 


his is found vaſtly better than any. ſimple fewel : in regard 
e volatile ſalts of thoſe parts are by this means communi- 
ated to the fleſh, and give it ſuch a reliſh, as that, after a little 
Sus buccaning, the niceſt palate will eat it without further 
PDaration. | . | | 

CCELLARII *  Bux:AAgpuer, an order of ſoldiery under the 
week emperors, appointed to guard and diſtribute the ammu- 
Itt0n-bread. 4 

? The word is formed from bucce/lus, a kind of loaf, or cake of 

a circular figure. 
© Buccellarit were alſo 


""grect, or helenogalatæ, q. d. Greeks of Galatia ; ſome- 
nes maryandini. | 

thorg are much divided as to the office and quality of the 
| 1ari7 e ſome. give the denomination to paraſites in the 
| of princes and great men, maintained at their table 
Jay 
Ie e 


> Pence of their lords. Spelman rather ſuppoſes them to 


13 repreſent the Buccellarii as ſtationary ſoldiers in the 


be ripe for dividing into ſhares. Several thouſand | 


e buying 
ne and ſurgery, denotes a tumour, ſfome- | 


the uſual] 


the one only | 


called, in reſpect of their country, 


eapences. In reality, among the Viſigoths, Buccellarius] - 
general name for all clients, or vaſſals, who lived at 


to what among us are called tenants by military ſervice. 


before and behind him as his body:guard.—Accorditig to 


others, they were men whom the emperors employed in putt- 
ing perſons to death ſecretly, ke. 


BUCCIN A“, an antient military, or rather muſical inſtrument, 


uſed in war; efpecially for proclaiming the watches of the 

night, and giving notice to the ſoldiery when they were to 
mount, and when quit the guard. 1 di . 

The word comes from bucca, mouth; and cane, I ſing; be- 

cauſe played on by the mouth: others ſuppoſe it formed from 

the Greek 3sxayn, or gUπEnnn, which ſignifies the ſame; form- 

ed from Bus, bullock ; and cano, I ſing; becauſe antiently made 

of bullocks horns: others from the Hebrew 444, a trumpet, 

Varro will have it to have been originally formed by onoma- 

topeia ; from boy boy, alluding to the ſound it gives. Others, 

with more probability, derive it from buccinum, the name of 

a ſhell-fiſh. | 

The Buccina is 


uſually conſidered as a ſpecies of tuba, or 


trumpet ; from which, however, in propriety, it appears to have 


' diftered, not only in reſpect of figure, which in the tuba was 
- ſtrait, and in the Buccina recurve, or crooked, but in ſound ; 
that of the Buccina being ſharper, and audible to a greater 
diſtance than the trumpet-ſound. | 128 
The Buccina approached neareſt to the cornu, or horn: ori- 
ginally the two ſeem to have been the ſame; though in after- 
times a difference aroſe; the name buccinum being reſtrained 
to the leſſer ſorts, and the cornu to the larger.—Some alſo 
take the Buccina to have been leſs crooked than the cornu, 
which made a full ſemicircle. 3 £ 
Varro aſſures, that the Buccinæ were alſo called cornua, horns; 
becauſe originally made of the horns of cattle, as is ſtill done 
among ſome people. Servius intimates, as if they were at 
| firſt made of goats or rams horns; and accordingly, in Scrip- 
ture, the like inſtruments uſed both in w-r, and in the tem- 
ple, are called rams: horns, keren-jebel, and ſopherath haijobelim, 
or Buccinæ of rams. OY 3 
BUCCINATOR, in anatomy, a muſcle on each ſide the face, 
commen to the lips and cheeks; making the inner ſubſtance 
of the latter.— Its fibres run from the proceſſus coronæ of the 
lower jaw, to the angle of the mouth, and adhere to the up- 
per part of the gums of both jaws: through its middle paſs 
the upper ductus ſalivales. By this is contracted the cavity of 
the mouth, and the meat thruſt forward to the teeth in maſti- 
cation. | 
It has its name from Buctina, trumpet; becauſe, when ſwelled, 
it enlarges the cheeks, as in blowing a trumpet.— See Tab. 
Anat. (Myol.) fg. 1. n. 10. | 
UCENT AUR“, the name of a large ſtate · veſſel, uſed by 
the Venetians in the ceremony of eſpouſing the ſea, performed 
each Aſcenſion-day with much pomp. ha 
* The word comes from the Greek Bsx2/]avo3- z compoſed of 
Þ , a particle of augmentation, uſed to denote an enormous 
_ greatneſs; and x:/)avpS>-, centaur. Juſtiniani adds two other 
etymologies : the firſt from bis, and taurus, or rather centau- 
74s, the name of one of Eneas's veſſels in Virgil: the other 
from bucentaurus, for ducentaurus, a word forged to ſignify a 
veſſel capable of holding 200 men, | 
P. Juſtiniani gives a very preciſe deſcription of the Bucentaur ; 
and adds, that its origin is carried up as high as the year of 
_ Chriſt 1311. though others trace it higher, to the year 1177. 
when the emperor Frederic Barbaroſa came to Venice, to 
make peace with the republic and the pope : at which time 
the pope, in conſideration of the ſervices the ſtate had done 
him, in ſheltering him in their city, when he had been driven 
out of his own, granted them ſeveral privileges ; and made 
a preſent to the doge of a gold ring, which is the origin 
2 that, yearly caſt by the doge, from the Bucentaur, into the 
ea / R 


* 


B 


It is on Aſcenſion-day, that the doge, being advanced in the 
Bucentaur a little way into the gulph, throws a gold ring into 
the ſea, and ſays, * We marry thee, O ſea, in token of that 
true and perpetual dominion which the republic has over 
bps fab | megane A Wn 
The archducheſs Maria Joſepha, married to the prince of 
Saxony, on the day of her entry into Dreſden, was received 
in a magnificent galley, finely rigged, and called a Bucentaur, 
becauſe built after the model of that of Venice. Pollnitz 
. Mem. T. 4. 85 24 "” | | 
BUCEPHALUS, Su#+paao5, See the article Hoksk. 
BUCK. See the article HunTiNG. © | ENS 
BUCKLER *, a piece of defenſive armour, ufed by the antients 
to ſkreen their bodies from the blows of their enemies. 
The word comes from the barbarous Latin bucularium ; of 
buccula, the umbo or middle point of this weapon, which had 
uƷſually a head, or mouth, repreſented prominent thereon. - 
The Buckler of Achilles is deſcribed in Homer, that of Eneas 
in Virgil, that of Hercules in Heſiod: Ajax's Buckler was 
lined with ſeven bulls hides, "gets * | Fe 
The ſhield ſucceeded the uſe of the Buckler > yet the Spa- 
niards ſtill retain the ſword and Buctier, in their night-walks. | 
Bucklers, on medals, are either uſed to ſignify public vows, © 
rendered to the gods for the ſafety of a prince; or that he is 
eſteemed the defender and protector of his people. Theſe 


x * 


were particularly called votive Bucklers, and were hung at al- 


. 


wos, who, when the emperor commanded, marched] 


BUCQ- 
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BUCOLICS®, Pafterals ; a kind of poems relating to ſbep- 


"BUDS, among gardeners, denote the firſt tops of moſt ſallet- 
lants, &c., reputed preferable to all other leſs tender uw - 


. EE IIS — _ 


herds, and their flocks: | | 

© ® The word is derived from the Greek, 3»; and xoaoy; cibus, 
meat; hence 4sx0As@, to feed cattle 3 and gun bubulus, 

Bucolic gentry is the moſt antient of all the kinds of poetry | 

and is ſuppoſed to have had its origin in Sicily, amidſt the 

mirth vnd diverſions of the ſhepherds ; and to have been in- 


CE . 


 ſpired by love, -andiidlenefs : by degrees, their rural gallan-|4{ BY3LD1NG is ſaid to be engaged, when it is encompaſſed yi 


tries were brought under rules, and. became an art. The 
concerns of the flocks, the beauties of nature, and the plea- 
ſures of a country life, were their principal ſubjects. Moſ- 
* chus, Bion, and Theocritus, were the moſt agreeable among 
the antient bucol:c poets. See ECLOGUE, and IDYLLION. 
Fontenelle obſerves, that Theocritus's tile is ſometimes a little 
too bucolic. Some authors attribute the invention of bucolic 
poetry to a ſhepherd called Daphnis; and others to Bucolius, 
ſon of Laomedon : but this appears all fiction. 


See SALLET. Such are young aſhen keys, broom Buds, 
TMR: * LE 

Bup is uſed in the country language for a weaned calf of 

the firſt year; fo called, becauſe the horns are then in the 

Bud. 3 a e oe nr 

BUDGE. See the article Boucys., Mi. 

'BUFET, in building. See the article Beaurer. 

'-BUFF, in commerce, a ſort of leather prepared from the ſkin 
of the buffalo, or wild bull, a beaſt reſembling an ox, but 
longer and bigger ; having large thick horns, ſhort black 
hair, and a very ſmall head ; common enough in the Levant, 
particularly about Smyrna, and Conſtantinople 3 where, as 

4 7 as in 1255 it is frequently tamed, and wrought as we 
do oxen. | 


The ſkin of che buffalo being dreſſed in oil, after the man- 


ner of ſhammy, or chamois, makes what we call % ein; 
antiently much uſed among the military men, for a kind of 
coats or doublets; and ſtill retained by ſome of our erenadiers, 


as well as the French gend'armery, on account of its exceed- | 


ing thickneſs and firmneſs. It is alſo uſed for waiſt-belts, 
pouches, &c. _ th Fa 
Buff-ſeins, or Buff-leather, makes a very conſiderable article 
in the Engliſh, French, and Dutch commerce, at Conſtan- 
tinople, Smyrna, and along the coaſts of Africa. 
The ſkins of elks, oxen, and other like animals, when dreſſed 
in oil, and prepared after the ſame manner as that of the buf- 


An Interred, or Sunk BUILDING, is that whoſe area is hg, 


. © 
C 8 * 


not contained within equal or parallel lines, either l. . - 
nature of its ſituation, of the artiſice of the Butze be 
whoſe parts have not any juſt relation to one another ;, 
cleyation.. ..; o 00. 0 Ps 
Inſulated BUILDING is that which is not attached, joined. 
8 to any other A but ut encompaſſed with ſtreetz 
ome open ſquare, or the like z as St. Paul's, ) 
ment, We. 8 | wa Mong 
others, and has. no front towards any ſtreet or public lace 
nor any communication without, but by a back paſſage, * 
() 


the adjacent ftreet, court, or garden, &c, and whoſe lowek 


. courſes of ſtone are hidden. | in 
Felibien conſiders three kinds of Buildings in architectue: 
viz. Sacred Buildings; as the temples and groves of the x 
tients, and our churches, chapels, &c,—Public Buildin ” 

as baſilics, or courts. of juſtice, tombs, theatres, ws 
theatres, triumphal arches, gates, bridges, aqueduQs bs, 

— Deomeſtic,or private Buildings; as palaces and houſes, Exch 

of which ſee under their proper heads, BASILICA, Cyyxcy 

AMPHITHEATRE,&c,* har: 0 

BvuiLDING is alſo uſed for the art or act of conſtructing, 0 
railing an edifice.—In which ſenſe it comprehends, as wel 
the expences, as the invention and execution of the def 
o 1 | ie 
In Building there are three things chiefly in view, viz; col. 
veniency, firmneſs, and-delight.—To attain theſe ends, & 
Henry Wotton conſiders the whole ſubject under two hea 

vi. the ſeat or ſituation, and the work or firufture., © 

or the Situation of a BUILDING, either that of the whole is 

be conſidered, or that of its.parts.—As'to the fir/t, regui 
is to be had to the quality, temperature, and ſalubiity of th 
air; the conveniency of water, fuel, carriage, &c, and the 
agreeableneſs of the proſpect.  - | > Coe 

For the ſecond, the chief rooms, ſtudies, libraries, &c. are in 

lie towards the caſt ; offices that require heat, as kitchen, 

diſtillatories, brew-houſes, &c. to the iouth : thoſe that fe- 
quire a cool freſh air, as cellars, pantries, granaries, Ec. ty 
the north: as alſo galleries for painting, muſeums, Cc. which 
require a fteady light. — He adds, that the antient Greeks 
and Romans generally fituated the front of their houſes to 
the ſouth : but that the modern Italians vary from this rule, 

Indeed, in this matter, regard muſt ftill be had to the 
country; each being obliged to provide againſt its reſpecie 
inconveniences : ſo that a good parlour in Egypt might make 


falo, are likewiſe denominated Buff; and uſed for the ſame 


purpoſes. —In France there are a good number of cond. next thing to be conlidered is the 


derable manufactories employed in the preparation of ſuch 
ſkins ; particularly at Corbeil, Paris, and Rouen: their firſt 
- eſtabliſhment is owing to the Sieur Jabac, a native of Co- 
logne. The manner of preparation ſee under the article 
' SHAMMY.. 1 „ 
BUFFET. See the article BRAU ET. „ 
BUFFOON, a droll, or mimic, who diverts the public by 
his pleaſantries, and follies.. . | 
Mienage, after Salmaſius, derives the word from buſſe; a name 
given to thoſe who appeared on the Roman theatre with 
their cheeks blown up; that, receiving blows thereon, they 
might make the greater noiſe, and ſet the people a laughing. 
Others, as Rhodiginus, makes the origin of buffoonry more 
venerable; deriving it from a feaſt inſtituted in Attica, by 
K. Erechteus, on occaſion of a prieſt, called Buphon : who 
alter having ſacrificed the firſt bullock on the altar of Jupiter 
- Polion, or guardian of the city, fled haftily away, without 
any apparent reaſon ; leaving the ax and other inſtruments 
on the ground, nor could he be ſtopped, or ever found after- 
wards. The inſtruments were hereupon delivered vp to the 
judges, and ſolemnly tried; the ax found guilty, and the reſt 
- acquitted. This facrifice was kept up in the ſame manner 
the following years: the prieſt fled, as the firſt ; and the ax 
was condemned. As the whole ceremony was perfectly bur- 
leſque, the words buffoons and buffoonries have been ſince ap- 
- plied to all ridiculous mummeries and farces : this hiftory is 
related by Rhodiginus. | e . 5 M2 
BUGGERY, in our laws, ſignifies the crime of ſodomy. 
Sir Edward Coke defines buggery, carnalis copula contra natu- 
ram, & hoc vel per confuſinem ſpecierum (viz. by a man's 


or woman's coupling with a brute beaſt) vel ſexuum, by a| 


man's having to do with a man, or a woman with a woman. 


— Each of which is felony, without benefit of clergy : in an-| 


tient times, ſuch offenders were burnt by the common law. 
-.. Buggery. is uſually excepted out of a general pardon: The 
ractice is ſaid to have been introduced into England by the 

-- Lombards ; by whom it is uſually ſuppoſed to have been bor- 
:- rowed from the Bowgres, or Bulgarians. Fo 
The hereſy of the Bulgarians was antiently alſo called Bug- 


OY V bou arie - : ; 
BUIL.DIN „a fabric, or place erected by art, of ſtone, or 
timber, either for ſhelter from the weather, or for ſecurity, 


ificence, or devotion. 
Repuler Bu1LnING is that whoſe plan is ſquare, its oppoſite | 
_ - zides equal, and the parts diſpoſed with ſymmetry. | 


a good cellar in England.—The ſituation being fixed on, the 


Mort or Structure of the BUILDING, under which come ful 
the principal parts, then the acceſſories, or ornaments.— o 
the principals belong, firſt, the materials; then the form, « 

diſpoſiiton. ms ee 

The Materials of a BuiLpinG are either ſtone, as marbl, 

free-ſtone, brick, for the walls, &c. or wood, as fir, q). 

preſs, cedar, for poſts and pillars of upright uſe ; oak fr 

beams, ſummers, and ſor joining and connexion. 

For the Form or Diſpoſition of a ButLDING, it muſt eitherſe 
ſimple or mixed.—The ſimple forms are either circular or a. 
' gular : and the circular ones either complete, as juſt ſphers; 

or deficient, as ovals. 
The circular form is very commodious, of the greateſt cap 
city of any; ſtrong, durable beyond the reſt, and very bear 
tiful: but then it is found of all others the moſt chargeable; 
much room is loſt in the bending of the walls, when it cons 
to be divided; beſides an ill diſtribution of light, except fron 
the centre of the roof: on theſe conſiderations it w, 
the antients only uſed the circular form in temples and att 
 phitheatres, which needed no compartition,—Oval forms 
have the ſame inconveniences, without the ſame conveniencs; 
being of leſs capacity. ws | 
For angular figures, Sir Henry Wotton obſerves, that Bull 
ing neither loves many, nor few angles: the triangle, d. f. 
is condemned above all others, as wanting capacity f 
neſs ; as alſo, becauſe irreſolvable into any other regular 
gure in the inward partitions, beſides its own. For eus 
of five, ſix, ſeven, or more angles, they are fitter for fort 
cations than civil Buildings. There is, indeed, 2 celeb 
Building of Vignola, at Caprarola, in form of a pentag'! 
but the architect had prodigious difficulties to grapple ory 
in diſpoſing the lights, and faving the vacuities. Such BY 

ings, then, ſeem rather for curioſity than convenienc): * 

for this reaſon, rectangles are pitched on, as being a med | 
between the two extremes. But again, whether the ke 
angle is to be juſt a ſquare, or an oblong, is diſput * 
Henry Wotton prefers the latter, provided the length © 

exceed the breadth by above one third. 1 

Mixed figures, partly circular, and partly angular, m3 5 

judged of from the rules of the ſimple ones; only 1 1 
this particular defect, that they offend againſt un. | 
Indeed uniformity and variety may ſeem to be off” | 
each other: but Sir H. Wotton obſerves, they 7 "7 
ciled ; and an for inſtance, he mentions tha {tru we J 
human body, where both meet.—Thus much for 


 Jrregular BUlLDING is that, on the contrary, w 


. 
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| grand diviſion, viz, the whole of a Building. 


9. ba this Sir 
| work, to ſupport the walls, which he calls the artificial 
5 * 


n nag, ſome add, that the materials below ſhould 


u. the gracefulneſs,” and uſefulne % of the diſtribution, for 


ole their breadth; and the beight by half their breadth, | 


3 61 


„ Bult brre, Baptista Alberti compfiſes wider | as the breadth: which rules the moderns take occaion to 


wand, viz. the foundation, walls, apertures, comparti- 

gh: — Lundanon; to examine its firmneſs, Vitruvius or- 
"For the ground to be dug up; an apparent ſolidity not 
ders to, unleſs the whole mould, cut through, be 
vo ſolid: he does not indeed limit the depth of the 
_— Palladio limits it to a ſixth part of the height of 
diggs) Harry Wotton calls the natural 
latin, whereon is to ſtand the ſubſtruction, or ground- 


10 „%%. this then is to be its level; its loweſt edge, 
eur ſtone" only, cloſe laid with morter, and the 
breaker the better; at the leaſt, twice as broad as the 


ing juſt as they grew in the quarry; as ſuppoſing them 

. gertel Arength in their natural poſture. - De | 
Lorme enforces this, by obſerving, that the breaking or 
rielding of a ſtone in this part, but the breadth of the back 
Ven hie, will make a cleft ef above half a foot in the 
fabric above, —For pallification, or piling the ground-plot, 
ſo much commended by Vitruvius, we ſay nothing; that 

required only in a moiſt marſhy ground, which 

ſhould never be choſen : nor, perhaps, are there any in- 

ſtances of this kind, where it was not neceſſity that drove 

For the walls, they are either intire and continued, or inter- 

mitted; and the intermiſſions are either columns, or pi- 

 lafters, Intire, or continued walls, are variouſly diſtin- | 
ouiſhed ; by ſome, according to the quality of the ma- 

terials, as they are either ſtone, brick, &c. others only 

conſider the | poſition of the m . as when brick, 

or ſquare ſtones, are laid in their lengths, with ſides and 

heads together, or the points conjoined, like a network, 


„ 


— 


Ec. : | 1 
The great laws of muring are, that the walls ſtand per- 
pendicular to the ground-work ; the right angle being the 
cauſe of 'all ſtability : that the maſſieſt and heavieſt materials 
be loweſt, as fitter to bear than be borne; that the work 
diminiſh in thickneſs, as it riſes ; both for eaſe of weight, 
and expence: that certain courſes, or ledges of more ſtrength 
than the reſt, be interlaid, like bones, to ſuſtain the fabric 
from total ruin, if the under parts, chance to decay: and, 
laſtly, that the angles be firmly bound; theſe being the 
nerves of the whole fabric, and commonly fortified, by the 
Italians, on each fide the corners, even in brick buildings, 
with ſquared ſtones; which add both beauty and ſtrength. 
. | | 
The interniiffions, as before obſerved, are either columns, 
or pilaſters: whereof there are five orders, vez. Tuſcan, 
Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, Compoſite ; each of which fee di- 
ſinly conſidered under its reſpective head, Tuscan, 
Doxic, Cc. See alſo Coluux, PiLasTER, and Or- 
DER, | Ti | 
Columns, and pilaſters, are frequently, both for beauty and 
dend formed archwiſe; the doctrine of which ſee under 
RC. 5 . | 
For the apertures ; they are either doors, windows, ftair- 
caſes, chimneys, or conduits for the ſuillage, &c. which 
ſee under their heads, Door, WIN Dow, &c.—Only, with 
regard to the laſt, it may be obſerved, | that art ſhould | 
imitate nature in theſe ignoble conveyances, and ſeparate 
them from ſight, where a wn yer ee is wanting, into 
che moſt remote, loweſt, and - thickeſt part of the foun- 
dation; with ſecret vents, paſſing up through the walls 
like tunnels to the open air; which the Italians. all com- 
5 for the diſcharge of noiſome vapours. See SEWERS, 
For che compartition, or diſtribution of the ground- plot into 
apartments, Cc. Sir H. Wotton lays down theſe prelimina- 
nes; that the architect never fix his fancy on a paper-draught, 
how exactly ſoever ſet off in perſpective; much leſs on a 
mere plan, without a model, or type of the whole ſtru- 
ture, and every part thereof, in paſtboard, or wood ; that 
this model be as plain, and unadorned, as poſſible, to pre- 
vent the eye's being impoſed on; and that the bigger this 
model, the better. N K * 
in the compartition itſelf, there are two general views, 


* 


"oms of office, and entertainment; as far as the capacity | 
thereof, and the nature - of the country, will  allow.— 
The gracefulneſs will conſiſt in a double analogy, or corre- 
\pondency; firſt, between the parts and the whole, where- 
by a large fabric ſhould have large partitions, en , 
doom, columns, and, in brief, all -th# membery large: 
the ſecond, "between the parts. themſelves," with d to 
length, breadth, and height. The antients determined 
the of their rooms, that were to be oblongs, by 


— — 


+ : 


FILL 


and length, added together. When the ram was to be 


Ihe fecond conſideration in the compartition is, the 92 
fulneſi; which conſiſts in the having a ſufficient number 


front, add a 8 to the whole. Indeed, Sir H. Wotton 
in England, the natural hoſpitality thereof 


In the compartition, the architect will have occaſion For 


more than any rules, muſt conduct him. Thus, he will be 


be equal on each fide; and Palladio wiſhes, that the whole 


top, or ridge, from the loweſt : but, in 


For the acceſſories, or - ornaments they are fetched from 


with ſeveral windows are enemies to painters, nor can any 
5 pictures. be ſeen in perfection, unleſs illuminated, like na- 


are uſed in. 


Fecilely ſquare, they made the height half as much more 
Ja. N 22 Chan, 9459" en 3 $644) „ 2x2 01 
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x e eſpecially at the firſt 
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diſpenſe with; ſometimes ſquaring the breadth, and make 
ing the diagonal thereof the meaſure of the height; and 


ſometimes more. This deviating from the rules of the 


antients is aſcribed to M. Angelo. 


of rooms of all kinds, with their proper communications, 
and without diſtraction. Here the chief difficulty will lie 
in the. lights, and ſtair-caſes: the antients were pretty eaſy 
on both theſe heads, having generally two cloiſtered open 
courts, one for the womens Ze, the other for the men : 
thus the reception of light into the body of the bi/d- 
ing was eaſy, which among us muſt be ſupplied, either 
by the open form of the 'buz/ding, or by graceful refuges or 
breaks, by terraſſing a tory in danger of darkneſs, and by 
abajours, or ſky-lights.—For caſting the ftair-caſes, it may 
be obſerved, that the Italians frequently diſtribute the kitchen, 


bake-houſe, buttery, &c. under-ground, next above the 


foundation, and ſometimes level with the floor-of the cellar; 
raiſing the firſt aſcent into the houſe fifteen feet or more: 
which, beſide the removing of annoyances. out of the fight, 
and gaining ſo much room above, does, by elevating the 


obſerves, that, 
will not allow the buttery to be ſo far out of ſight; beſides, 
that a more luminous kitchen, and a ſhorter diſtance between 
that and the dining-room is required, than that compartition 
- will well bear, AN. 1 7 ae - BA Ek 

In the diſtribution of lodging-rooms, it is a popular and an- 
tient fault, eſpecially among the Italians, to caſt the parti- 
tions ſo, as, when the doors arg all open, a man may ſee 
through the whole houſe; this is grounded on the ambition 
of ſhewing a ftranger all the furniture at once: an in- 
tolerable hardſhip on all the - chambers, except the in- 
moſt, where none can arrive but through all the reſt, un- 
leſs the walls be extreme thick for ſecret paſſages : nor 
will this ſerve the turn, without at leaſt three doors to each 


chamber; a thing inexcuſable, except in hot countries: 
beſides its being a weakening to the building, and the 


neceſſity. it occaſions of making as many common great 
rooms as there are ſtories, which devours a great deal of 
room, better employed in places of retreat; and muſt 
e a dark, 'as running through the middle of the 
ouſe, | , | | 1 pee 


frequent ſhifts; through many of which his own ſagacity, 


frequently put to ſtruggle with ſcarcity of ground; ſome- 


times to damn one room for the benefit of the —_. 


as to hide a buttery under a ſtaircaſe, &c, at other 
times, to make thoſe the moſt beautiful, which are moſt 
in ſight: and to leave the reſt, like a painter, in the 
ſhadow, Sc. NF | „ e 

For the covering of the building; this is the laſt in the 
execution, but the firſt in the intention: for who would 
build, but to ſhelter? In the covering, or roof, there are 
two extremes to be avoided, the making it too heavy, 
or too light: the firſt will preſs too much on the un- 
der- work; the latter has a more ſecret inconvenience; for 
the cover is not a. a bare defence, but a band, or ligature, 
to the whole building; and as ſuch requires a 8 


1 weight. Indeed, of the two extremes, a houſe 2 1 


the worſt. Care is likewiſe to be taken, that the preſſure 


burden might not be laid on the outward walls, but that 
the inner might likewiſe bear their ſhare. The Italians are 
very curious in the proportion and of the pent 
or ſlopeneſs of the roof; dividing the whole breadth into 
nine parts, whereof two ſerve for the of the higheſt 


3 fr, al 
muſt be had to the quality of the region; for, as P 4 
dio inſinuates, thoſe climates which fear the falling of 


much ſnow, ought to have more inelining pentices than 


others. N . | , h 
Thus much for the principal or eſſential parts of a $uild- 
ing. e ee e eee ee 

painting and ſculpture. The chief things to be reg: | 
in the ft are, that no room have too much, which will 


occaſion a ſurfeit; except in galleries, or the like: that the 
beſt pieces be placed where there are the feweſt lights: rooms 


ture, with a ſingle light: that in the diſpoſition 1 be 


had to the- poſture of the painter in working, which is 
the moſt natural for the poſture of the ſpectator; and that 


they be accommodated to the intentions of the room tbey 


For ſculpture, it muſt be obſerved, that it be not too 
approach of. a building; : or 
4$r4 4 ; 5 86 
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in figures of white ſtone, be not coloured in their conca- 
vity too black, 


another ſculptures have the advantage of near- 
neſs; and-coarſer of diftance; and that in * fi- 
| uſe 


Vun chat reaching to its feet, which will of neceſſity 
make that part appear farther off; ſo that to reduce 
it to a it muſt be made to ſtoop a little 

- forwards. . M. le Clerc, however, will not allow of this 


e but will have every port in its juſt perpen- 


freſh and white at firſt, and are commonly ſuppoſed to be diſ- 
coloured with the air, moiſture, ſmoke, c. the true cauſe 
thereof is, that they become covered with a minute ſpecies 
_. of plants, which alter their colour. A ſort of lichens yellow- 
ſh, browniſh, or (greeniſh, which commonly grow on the 
even on the ſlates of houfes, bei 2 e light 
- Ge. he ba confers. 


. Teeds, diſperſed by wind, rain, 

tive, known, is Ii | Ws 

Ta judge of a Bund, Sir H. Wotton lays down the fol- 

-— n before fixing any judgment, a perſon 
be informed of its age; ſince, if apparent decays be found 

to exceed the proportion of time, it may be concluded, 

without further inquiſition, either that the ſituation is 
4 n or the materials, or workmanſhip, too flight. — 

Ik it be found to bear its years well, let him run back, 
from the ornaments and things which ſtrike the eye firſt, 
to the more eſſential members; till he be able to form 
à concluſion, that the work is commodious, firm, and de- 
lightful; the three conditions, in a good building, laid down 
at firſt, and agreed on by all authors.— This, our author 
eſteems the ſcientifical way vf judging. ; | 
Vaſſari propoſes another; viz. by paſſing a running exami- 
nation over the whole edifice, com to the ſtructure 
of a well-made man; as, whether the walls ſtand upright 
on a clean footing and foundation; whether the building 
de of a beautiful ſtature; whether, for the breadth, it 
appear well burniſhed; whether the principal entrance be on 


to form a ſmall interſtice. They play on it with ft: 

ends of which are covered with . cn Ricks 
| leſs harſh. Froger Veyag. p. 36. ſeg. 
BULB, Bur Bus, in botany, a thi 
poſed of ſeveral ſkins, or coats, laid one oyer 
ing forth from its lower part a great number 
are the. roots of the common onion, 
cinth, c. | yn | 
The fame denomination is ſometimes alſo given to 


other perennial ones, the root is annuall 


BULI M , BuLiMIa, or BuLimuvs, an enormous 


®* The word is Greek, cuts, or Craru®, formed of ea 


In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have an account of x 


BULK 


Breaking BULK. See the article BREAK ING. 


. BUL 


» to make the he 
root, nearly round, con, 
7 lend. 
Ot Abres. 

the daffodil, hg 


roots, compoſed of one ſolid continuous ſubſtance, 
any ſkins laid over one another. 


withou 
Dr. Grew obſerves, that in bulbous plants, as well a; 
; n . renewed, Or re. 
paired, out of the trunk or ſtalk itſelf: that is, 4, 
baſis. of the ſtalk continually and inſenſibly deſceng, he 
low the ſurface of the ; and hiding itſelf there 
is, both in nature, place, and office, changed into a true 
root. Thus, in brownwort, the baſe, ſinking by 1 
grees, becomes the upper-part of the root; the next ye 

lower-part; and the next it rots away, a freſh ſupph 


the © 


comin 


attended with fainting, and coldneſs of 


* 


ox; and A1uG, hunger; as importing that the pati 

the ſtomach of an ox; or, as wy ps * it, — 
up an 0x 3; which, however, would be better Cxgay, 

than gAα⁰α In reality, there needs not ſo much ftraini 
to account for the origin of the word, which may be mor 
eaſily and naturally accounted for after Varro and Suidz; 
from the particle e, which is prefixed by the Greeks to dien 
words, only as an intenſive; and , hunger, 9. 4. a ger 
hunger: much as they ſay C , for a great boy; cr 
for a large fig. | „ | 


perſon affected with a bulimy, to ſuch a degree that he woll 
eat up an ordinary leg of veal at a common meal, and woll 
feed on ſowthiſtle, Oc. he was cured by throwing up ſeren 
worms, of the length and thickneſs of a tobacco-pipe. de 
HuNGER. YE 

of a ſhip, denotes her whole content in the hold fr 
ſtowage of goods. : we © 


Bulk HEAps are partitions made acroſs a ſhip, with boards d 
timber, whereby one part is divided from another, Te 
bulk-head afore is the partition between the fore-caſtle a 

tings in the head, and in which are the chaſe- pot. 
Dee Tab. Ship. fig. 2. n. II, 24. 48. 85. 95. 99. 10 


the middle line of the front, or face, like our mouths; the 
windows, as our eyes, ſet in equal number and diſtance on 
3 the offices, like the veins, uſefully diſtributed, 
- Vitruyius gives a third method of judging: er * 
the whole art under theſe ſix heads: ordination, or ſettling BULL. l ecclefaftical ltere, dende an inflrumer © 


£4 
oo 


the model and ſcale of the work; diſpoſition, the juſt ex- 


Wotton thinks, he might have ſpared, as belonging ra- 
ther to the artificer, than the cenſurer); eurythmy, the 
ey harmony between the length, breadth, and height 


veral rooms, &c. ſymmetry, or the agreement be- 


- tween the parts and the whole; decor, the due relation 
between the building, and the inhabitant; whence Palladio 
.. concludes, the principal entrance ought never to be li- 
mited by any rule, but the —_ and generoſity of the 

maſter. And laſtly, diffribution, the uſeful caſting of the 
ſeveral rooms, for office, entertainment, or pleaſure. — 


- Theſe laſt four are ever to be run over, ere a man] 
| determinate: cenſure: and theſe alone, Sir Henry 
are ſufficient to condemn or acquit any building | | 
2 | nature; being only to amplify the ſtile in claufes of d 


— 
Whatever. n ä | 
Dr. Fuller gives us two or three good aphoriſms in building; 
::48,—1?,. Let not the common rooms be ſeveral, nor the 


| - ſeveral rooms common; 4. . the common rooms not to be 
galleries, &c. which are 
to be open; and the chambers, &c. to be retired, —2?, |, 
A houſe had better be too little for a day, than too big]. 
for a year. Houſes therefore to be proportioned to. ordi-| 
f —J, Country-houſes muſt] 
bft of themſelves : not like 
city buildings, ſupported and ſheltered on each fide by}. 


private or retired,” as the hall, 


nary occaſions, not extraordi 
be ſubſtantives, able to ſtan 


their neighbours.—4?, Let not the front look aſquint on 
9 
Let the offices keep their due diſtance from the manſion- 


| houſe ; thoſe are tao familiar, which are of the ſame pile 


it... 


pes made of hard wood, ſet in 


little and little in length, and 
hongs of thin leather twiſted about 
nd wands, put between each of the pipes, ſo as 


*. 
% 


Aa 3 
Y ; 


of the firſt deſign thereof (which two, Sir H. 


The bull is the third kind of apoſtolical reſeript, ant 
is wrote on parchment ; by which it is diſtinguiſhed ira 


but accoſt him right, at his entrance,—5*, |. 


the year of his pontificate, See SEAL, 


| —__— the Roman ch , 


right of diſſembling the value, expreſſing it in 


ſpatched out of the Roman chancery, ſealed with lead; u 

ſwering to the edicts, letters patent, and proviſions, of ſecul 
princes. . | | 

* The word 5z// is derived from bulla, a ſeal ; and that fra 

Bulla, a drop, or bubble; or, according to others, from at 

Greek, Can, council; according to Pezron, from the Cel 

Bui, or bul, a bubble. | 


moſt in uſe, both in affairs of juſtice, and of grace. | 


a brief, or ſimple ſignature, which is on paper. A bul 
properly a fignature i : what the latter com 
hends in a words, the former dilates and amplits 
Yet the bull is not to take in more matter than the if 


remony. | 
If che bu be letters of grace, the lead is hung on {il 
threads; if they be letters of juſtice, and executory, the 
is hung by a hempen cord.— They are all wrote in au 
Roman Gothic letter. | 4 4 
The bull, in the form wherein it is to be diſpatched, 5 
vided into five parts; viz. the narrative of the fact; 
conception; the clauſe; the date; and the falutation, 
which the pope takes on himſelf the quality of ſervan 
the ſervants of God, ſervus ſervorum Dei. 

Properly ſpeaking, it is the feal, or pendant lead alone the 
the bull: it being that which gives it both the title, Ac 
thority. The feal preſents, on one fide, the heads of 
Peter and St. Paul; on the other, the name of the pope, 


By bulli, jubilees are d: without them no bil 
in the Romiſh church, are allowed to be conſecrated. 
in, bulls are required for all kinds of benefices 3." 
France, c. ſimple ſignatures are ſufficient 5 excep%, 
biſhopricks, abbeys, dignities, and priories conventull / 
no beat 

x twenty-four ducats per annum, ſhould .f 
' ferred without: hulls: but the French would never 
to this rule, except for ſuch benefices as are ® 
the ical chamber: for the reſt, they reſerve 


0 


. 
} 


„e 21; forſan annexorum fructus 24 ducatorum 
terms 4 Gi babe communem — _ 
a unt * : ; 

oe deer ht into France are limited and moderated 
The "I cuſtoms of the land, before they are re- 
by the _ is any thing admitted till it have been well 
gitred; 1 and found to contain nothing co to the 
eam © f the Gallican church: thoſe words, proprio motu, 
iber J, ue ſufficient to make the whole be rejected in 
3 iards admit the papal bulls implicitly; but, 
us 1 — by the king's council, if there appear 
W ſor not executing them, notice thereof is given to 
oF pe by ſupplication; and the bull, by this means, re- 


ing wi effect: and the like method of proceeding 
urch — or Rome is obſerved, by moſt of the reſt of 


us of Europe, in the papal communion. | 
- 22 bulls bs, to make publication thereof, by one 
* e three commiſſaries to whom they are directed; whe- 


times oppoſed ; but when it is, the fault is not charged on the 


tiff, 3 3 | 
Th tal in cena Domini is a bull read every year on Maundy- 


E thurſday, in the pope's preſence; containing various excom- 


ications and execrations, againſt heretics, thoſe who diſ- 
— dere is who diſturb or oppoſe the exerciſe of eccleſiaſti- 


juriſdiction, Oc. : 
in pris death of the pope, no bulls are diſpatched during 


the vacancy of the ſee, to prevent any abuſes ; therefore, as 


church takes the ſeal of the bulls; and in the preſence of ſe- 
yeral perſons, orders the name of the deceaſed pope to be 
eraſed; and covers the other ſide, on which are the heads of 
dt. Peter and St. Paul, with a linen-cloth; ſealing it up with 
his own ſeal, and giving it, thus covered, to the chamberlain, 
to be preſerved, that no bulls may be ſealed with it in the 
mean time. | e a 

Ain BULL * is a denomination peculiarly given to an ordi- 
nance, or ſtatute, made by the emperor Charles IV. in 1356. 
aid to have been drawn up by that celebrated lawyer, Bartoli, 
and ftill reputed the magna charta, or fundamental law of the 


empire. | 


* It is thus called from a golden ſeal fixed to it, ſuch as were uſed 
by the emperors of Conſtantinople, annexed to their edicts. 
Spelman alſo ſpeaks of a golden bull uſed in a treaty of alliance 
between our Henry VIII. and Francis I. of France. 


o 


Til the publication of the golden bull, the form and ceremony 
of the election of an emperor were dubious, and undetermin- 
el; and the number of electors was not fixed. This ſolemn 


nences of the electors. | : | 
tue original, which is in Latin, on velom, is kept at Frank- 
the Ca en. On the backſide of it there are ſeveral knots of black 
and yellow filk ; to which hangs a bull, or ſeal of gold. 
This ordinance, containing thirty articles, was approved of 
race, Why all the princes of the empire, and remains ſtill in force. 
—The election of the empire is by it declared to belong to 
leren electors; three of them eccleſiaſtics, viz. the arch- 


012, the king of Bohemia, prince'P tine, duke of Saxony, 
and marquis of Brandenburg. N Sek 
ILL eye, in aſtronomy. See ALDEBARAN. 15 
LET *, an iron or leaden ball, or ſhot, where with fire- 
ums are loaded. mY „ 


in uu Some derive the word from the Latin botel/us, others from 
the Greek SNN, to throw. a | 


According to Merſenne, a bullet, ſhot out of a oreat gun, 
lies 92 fathom in a ſecond of time, which is equal to 


3 years in paſſing, from the earth to the ſun : but, ac- 


lone that curling to ſome very accurate experiments of Mr. Derham, 
le, and. bes, at its firſt diſcharge, 5 10 yards in five half-ſeconds ; 


Mich is a mile in a little above ſeventeen half-ſeconds : 
Wowing therefore the ſun's diſtance 86051398 Engliſh miles, 


* valet would be 32 years and a balf in its paſſage at the full 
Ibo 5 | . | 5 Wer 8 
por Bullts are of various kinds, viz, 'red-hot bullets, made hot in 
ee intended to ſet fre to places where combuſtible 
* matters are found. „ hari 4 
ene. r bullets, ſhells made cylindrical, with an aperture] 
no bend a fuſee at one end, which giving fire to the inſide, 


th a mine. VIS 
an-bullets, conſiſting of two balls, Joined by a Chain three 
four feet apart, | 180 5 


ther he be the biſhop or official. This publication is ſome- 


ſon as the pope is dead, the vice-chancellor of the Roman | 


* 


elict regulated the functions, rights, privileges, and pre- emi- | 


biſhops of Mentz, Treves, and Cologne; and four ſeculars ; | 


0 


| 


BUR 


Branch-bullets, two balls joined by a bar of iron five or ſix 
inches apart. e or 
To- headed bullets, called alſo angels, being two halves of 'a 
bullet joined by a bar, or chain: theſe are chiefly uſed at ſea, 
for cutting of cords, cables, ſails,” C8764. 
Quarter BULLET. See the article QpART ER. 
Bur RT moulds. See the article MouLD. - 3 
BULLION, denotes gold or ſilver in the maſs, or billet. 
Silver and gold, whether coined or uncoined (though uſed 
for a common meaſure of other things), are no leſs a com- 
modity than wine, tobacco, or cloth; and may, in many 
caſes, be exported as much to national advantage, as any 
other commodity.—No nation can ever be conſiderable in 
trade, that prohibits the exportation of bullion. —And. it is 
more for the public advantage to export gold or ſilver coined, 
than uncoined: ſince, in the former, we have the ady 
of the manufacture.— See Treat. on E. I. Trad. 4% 1681. 
p. 4. Child on trade, p. 73. | 7 


Bur LIox is alſo uſed for the place where the king's exchange 


191 Engliſh feet; and, according to Huygens, it would be | 


* in the ground, it burſts, and has the ſame effect 


+ 


F 


is kept: or where gold and ſilver is brought in the lump to be 


tried, or exchanged. 


iſſued the Bull; but an appeal is brought to him BULLOCKS eye, in architecture. See the article Eve. 
pope _ perſon who is ſuppoſed to make it: thus the fault BULWARK, propugnaculum, in the antient fortification, 
i; laid, where it is known not to be juſt, to evade affronting | 


amounts to much the ſame with baſtion in the modern. 


BUMICILLI, a ſect of Mahometans in Africa, faid to 
be great ſorcerers: they fight againſt the devil, as they 
ſay; and frequently run about covered with blood and 


bruiſes, in a terrible fright : they ſometimes counterfeit 
combats with him at noon-day, and in the preſence of 
numbers of people, for the ſpace of two or three hours,-with 
darts, javelins, ſcimiters, &c. laying deſperately about them, 
till they fall down on the Ak oppreſſed with blows : 


off. 


What their rule is, is not well known; but they are ſaid to 
be an order of religious. 3 5 


BUNT of a ſail is the middle part of it, purpoſely formed into 


= kind of bag, or pouch, that it may catch and receive the 
more wind. 5 3 

The bunt is chiefly uſed in top-ſails; for courſes are for the 
moſt part cut ſquare, or at leaſt with a ſmall allowance for 
bunt or compaſs.— They ſay, the bunt holds much leewar 


wind; that is, it hangs too much to leeward. | 7 


Bux r-lines are ſmall lines made faſt to the bottom of the 


fails, in the middle-part of the bolt-rope to a crengle; 
and ſo are reeved through a ſmall block, ſeized to the 
yard: their uſe is to trice up the bunt of the ſail, for 
the he ug furling it up.— See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. u. 48. 74. 
91. 116. 8 | | 


BUOY, at ſea, a piece of wood, or cork, ſometimes an empty 
caſk_ well cloſed, ſwimming on the ſurface of the water, 


_ and: faſtened by a chain, or cord, to a large ftone, piece of 
broken cannon, or the like; ſerving to mark the dangerous 
places near a coaſt, as rocks, ſhoals, wrecks of veſlels, an- 
chors, &c. ; 


trees are planted in à particular manner; in number, two 
at the leaſt, to be taken in a right line, the one hiding the 
other; ſo as the two may appear to the eye no more than 


one. | 

Buoy is alſo uſed for a piece of wood, or a barrel at ſea, 
faſtened ſo as to float directly over the anchor; that the men 
who go in the boat to weigh the anchor may certainly know 


where the anchor lies. 


I BURDEN , or rather BuzDox, in muſic, denotes the drone, 


or deepeſt ſound of an organ; being that produced by the 
The word is French, bourdon; formed, according to ſome, 
from the law Saxon burden, crepitum emittere, to break wind 
backwards. Others will have bozrdon originally to fignify a 


The modern baurdon anſwers to the note which the Greeks 
called Tpoonepbarmer&, Oo e 
BurDEn alſo denotes the pipe , or ſtring itſelf, by which ſuch 

ſound is given. n | 
„Matth. Paris will have the name burdum to have been origi- 
BuRDEN of @ ſhip is its content, or number of tons of it will 


* IS 


”% donnie the burden of a ſhip, multiply the 1 k 
of the keel, taken within board, by the breadth of *the 
ſhip, within board, taken from the midſhip beam 


taken from the plank 
part of the upper deck plank; and divide the * 


| 


after reſting a moment, they recover their ſpirits, and walk 


In lieu of bugs, are ſometimes placed pieces of wood: in 
form of maſts, in the conſpicuous places: ſometimes large 


bus, or hum, as that of bees; anſwering to the Latin, I 


pally yiven this pipe, on account of its reſemblance to a pil- 


from. 
ank to plank, and the product by the depth of the hold 
p 5 Low he Nn to the under 
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BURGES8, an inhabitant of a 


| B URGLARY, an unlawful entering into another man's 


AUR. 
dust by 94, and the quotient 1 content of the tonage 


mie See FxerGuT, c. 
: ORD ſaddle. See the article SApDLE. | 
{BVURGAGE, a tenure proper to borolighs and towns, where- 
by the inhabitants hold their lands or tenements of the king, 

or other lord, at a certain yearly rate. 
NU. or walled town; or 

one who poſſeſſes a tenement therein. EEE I 
In other countries, burgeſs and citizen are confounded toge- 
cher; but with us they are diſtinguiſhed. 2 . 
The word is alſo applied to = ma of ſome towns; 
as the bailiff, or burgeſſes of Leominſter. 5 
Bunoxss is now ordinarily uſed for the repreſentative 'of 1 


1 borough- town in parliament. 5 5 4 3 > n. | | __ l 
Nilius vero burgenſis ætatem habere tunc intelligitur, coy di 
fſerte Sciverit denarios, numerare & pannos ulnare, &c. | 
BURGGRAVE® properly denotes the hereditary 2 

vemor of a caſtle, or fortified town, chiefly in Ger- 


count. | 
BURGHERMASTERS*, BourGERMESTERS, or 
- "BuRGMESTERS, thief magiſtrates in the cities of Germa- 
ny; Holland, and Flanders; to whom ve the Suu, of 

©" orders for 1 adminiſtration of juſtice, policy, 
and finances of the place: though the authority and office is 
not every-where alike; each city having its particular laws 
2 The word is formed from the two Flemiſh words, Borger, bur- 
dess, or citizen; and meefcr, maſter. * Some expreſs it in La- 
tin by conſul, others by ſenator.— M. Bruneau obſerves, that 


and Heri in England; attorney at Compeigne, capitoul at 
Thall, conſul 4 Languedoc, c. | E 


dwelling, wherein ſome perſon is, or into a church in the 
© _ night-time; in order to commit ſome felony, or to kill 
© ſome perſon, or to ſteal ſomething thence, , or do ſome 
other felonious act: whether the ſame be executed, or 


not. VV | 

© The like offence, by day, we call: bouſe-breaking, &c. It 
mall not have benefit of clergy. | | | 
BURGMESTERS. See the article BuncHER-MAs- 

© TERS, : : | . 2 . f 
BURGMOTE, a borough- court; or court held for a town 

or bo Se Mors, and Coon rt. 
BURNLESOUE, a jocoſe kind of poetry, chiefly uſed, in 
_ - the way of drollery, ay JO, to der 


£20 


F. Vavaſſor maintains, in his book de Judicra diclione, that 
 Gurleſque was abſolutely unknown to the antients ; againſt 


te opinion of ſome others, that one Raintovius, in the time | 


of Ptolemy Lagus, turned the ſerious ſubjects of tragedy into 
_ ridicule ; which, r „is a better 3 for the antiquity 
of farce, than of burleſque. | | 


Tube Italians ſeem to have the juſteſt claim to the invention of 
©  Gurleſque. The firſt author in this kind was Bernia ; he was 
followed by Lalli, Caporali, &c. From Italy it paſſed into 

- France, and became there ſo much the mode, that in 


1649. a a book under the title of, The paſſion of our | 


Saviour in burleſque verſe. Thence it came into Eng- 
land; but the good ſenſe of the Engliſh never adopted, 


or owned it, notwithſtanding one or two have excelled| 


3 | 3 | 3 | 
URN, in a medicinal ſenſe, denotes a ſolution of the con- 


- -tinuity of a part of the body, by the force of fire. {| was dean of Windſor in 1556. but deprived by cin 
Ol burns, phyſicians uſually ſeveral degrees: the firſt, | 


, When there are only a few puſtules raiſed on the ſkin, with 
1 . and a ſeparation of the epidermis from the 
genuine Ikin. The ſecond, when the ſkin is burnt, dried, 
and ſhrunk, but without any cruſt, or ſcab.— The third is, 
e fleſh, veins, nerves, &c. are ſhrunk, and form 

a ſcab. rats : | 


dv + 


 kewiſe-uled for the gout;-applied, by burning it on 


- one of a violent diſeaſe in the head and 


Heart-8URN. See the article HearT. | 
BURNING, the action of fire on ſome pabutih, 


word wmpcandet if lr row; and graf or grave, | BURNING, or BRENNING, . in our antient cuſtoms, d 


 Burghermafeer, in Holland, anſwers to what is called alderman | 


ide perſons, and : 
The word, and the thing too, ſeem to be both modern: 


| | | | , ſun's rays are collected into a point; and by that means ther 
Luſitanus recommends an unguent, made of the aſhes of een che 
HKaurel-leaves burnt, with hog s fat dropped on them, for a gore prop extremely heightened, fo as to burn og 
Ine leaves laid over —— obſerves, that clay laid 1 glaſſes are of two kinds: the firſt convex, d; 
on a burn abates the pain; and that the brewers in Holland their palſy 
© Burns, however, are not only diſeaſes, but in ſome caſes re- 95 _ 2 of lens's, and acting according 5 ” 
_ medics: M. obſerves, that in the iſle of Java- 


* - | 8 | 74 improper] called burning- eine nhl made of fle- 
burning the ſoles of their feet; and cure themſelves, of a] tal: theſe. reflect the n a * reflerion, 
- | Hanaris, by Gpping their finger in boiling water ſeveral]. incline them to a point in their axis ; having the poet 


© Tellen wins mary ger cas of other dias ward]; agen, Gd d de Ifen, and k 
ES Pa SFr > ear ta | ;  reflexion ; © which ſee d RerLic 
| by hurning ;. and we fee the effects of it ourlelves, in horſes, | T1on, ® = . n : 


* : 
# — wn $4 
- „ £ - 
* 1 
. 1 : ” 
* n , , 
* 
0 . 
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A kind of downy matter, brought from the Indies, ha " 
then 


affected. | 
M. Homberg gives us inftances of two women Cured, g. 
es , 

of a diſeaſe in the legs and thighs, by 5 9g bn x 
ing of i thoſe parts. He adds, that burning may Wong 
three manners; either by putting the peccant by © 
into a greater motion, and making them take new Moy 
or by diſſolving and breaking their viſcidity; ar * 
en the canals which brought them in too n Y &e. 


tities, | quan. 


or fed 
Om — 


whereby the 2 parts thereof are torn 
put into a violent motion; and ſome oi thefn, aſſunm, 
nature of fire themſelves, "fly off in & & while ” te 
| 1 in form of vapour, or reduced to aſhe, by 
IRE, mths 04+ = 1 


an infectious diſeaſe, got in the ſtews, by conve n 
lewd women; . to be the ſame * N 
the venereal diſeaſe. Whence that diſeaſe is argued to he 
much more antient than the common epocha of the ; 
pn | | | | 1725 
The chief objection againſt burning being the ſame with g. 
venereal —— is, — the remedies — . 
former, would be ineffectusl in the latter : but it h f. 
to be expected, the meaſures, of the antient phyſic, 
ſhould be calculated for the removing of any malignity 
the. maſs of blood or other juices, as in the modern pfade 
inaſmuch as they looked on the diſeaſe as merely local, ay 
the whole of the cure to depend on the removal cf the 
ſymptoms : | beſides this, it is matter of frequent obſervation 
at ſome diſeaſes grow more violent, and others more by 
miſs, in courſe of time: ſo that the remedies which might 
have availed for the antient brenning, may now fail as to th 
modern pox, | ; 
The proceſs for the cure, as delivered by J. Arden, chine. 
geon to K. Henry IV. is thus: Contra incendium urge 
virilis interius ex calore & excoriatione, fiat talis Hringa lie 
injectio) lenitiva, Accipe lac mulieris maſculum nutrienti, i 
parum zacarium, oleum violæ & ptiſanæ : quibus commixi; 
per ſyringam infundatur. : | 
an antient MS. written about the year 1300. is a f 
ceipt for brenning of the pyntyl yat men clepe the apegal; 
— being an old word for a running fore. And in another 
. written fifty years after, is a receipt for burning in flit 
part by a woman. Simon Fiſh,” a ve uh promoter of the 
reformation, in his Supplication of beggars, preſented u 
King Henry VIII. 1530. ſpeaking of the Romiſh priefs 
ſays, * They catch the pocks of one woman, and bur 
„% them to another; they be burnt with one woman, 
<« and bare it to another; they catch the lepry of ur 
woman, and bare it to another.“ And Boord, a pri 
and phyſician in the ſame reign, begins one of his chapten 
of his Breviary of health, thus: The 19th. chapter dot 
“ ſhew of the burning of an harlot.” The fame auth 
adds, that if a man be burnt with an harlot, and d. 
meddle with another woman within a day, he ſhall bun 
the woman he ſhall meddle withal: and, as an imme- 
diate remedy againſt the burning, he recommends the 
waſhing the pudenda two or three times with white 
wine, or elſe with ſack and water,—In another MS. d 
the vocation of John Bale to the biſhoprick of Ofor, 
written by himſelf, he ſpeaks of Dr. Hugh Weſton (is 


Pole fot adultery) thus: «© At this day is leacherous Weſton 
who is more practiſed in the art of breech-burnty 
“ than all the whores of the ſtews.—He not long 9 
<« brent a beggar of St. Botolph's pariſh —" * 
STEWS. + . „ 
BuRNinG-fever. See the article FeveR. 
Bunxixo-gaſt, or burning-mirrour, a machine whereby th 


 auftice; which tranſmit the rays of light, and i. 
age refract, or incline them towards the axis; 1 


of r | 
The ſecond, which are the mote ufdal, are concave; 7 


of ſpecula or mirrours; and actin according to the laws d 


1 | [ 


4 4 y 


. . 


B UR 


A convex kind, authors ſuppoſe to have been 
ai Er but the latter they are generally 
4 to have been acquainted with. Hi 


cave; 
that the 
of convex 
theſe, in 
Socrates 
of a roune 


glaſſes. 


, by which he intended to melt the bond: which in | 
en ' thoſe days was written on wax. The glaſs here uſed to 
» oht the fire, and melt the wax, M. de la Hire obſerves, | 
I could not be concave ; fince a refleted focus coming from | 
= below upwards, would have been exceedingly improper for | 

that purpoſe : and the old ſcholiaſt of Ariſtophanes, con- | 
2 firms the ſentiment. Pliny makes mention of globes of | 


nd cryſtal, which being expoſed to the ſun, burnt the 
325 al fleſh on ops backs; and Lactantius adds, 
that a glaſs ſphere, full of water, and held in the ſun, » e 
the fire even in the coldeſt weather: which inconteſtably 
proves the effects of convex glaſſes. 8 | 
Indeed, there is ſome difficulty in conceiving how they 
ſhould know ſuch glaſſes burnt, without knowing they 
magnified; which it is granted they did not, till to- 
wards the cloſe .of the thirteenth century, when ſpec- 
tacles were firft thought on. For as to thoſe paflages 
in Plautus which ſeem to intimate the knowlege of 
ſpectacles, M. de la Hire obſerves, they do not prove 
any ſach thing : and he ſolves this, by obſerving, that 
their burning-glaſſes being ſpheres, either ſolid, or full of 
water, their foci would be one fourth of their diame- 
ter diſtant from them : if then their diameter were ſup- 
poſed half a foot, which is the moſt we can allow, 
an object muſt be at an inch and a half's diſtance to 
perceive it magnified; thoſe at greater diſtances do not 
appear greater, but only more confuſed, through the 
olaſs than. out of it. It is no wonder, therefore, the 
magnifying property of convex glaſſes was unknown, and 
their burning one known : it is more wonderful there 
ſhould be 300 years between the invention of ſpectacles 
and teleſcopes. | 
Every concave mirrour, or ſpeculum, collects the rays di- 
ſperſed through its whole concavity, after reflexion, into a 
point or focus; and is therefore a burning mirrour. | 
Hence, as the focus is there where the rays are the moſt 
cloſely contracted, if it be a ſegment of a large ſphere, 
is breadth muſt not ſubtend an arch above eighteen 
degrees: if it be a ſegment of a ſmaller | ſphere, its 


S = 


4 
S. 


' periment. | | | 
As the ſurface of a mirrour, which is a ſegment of a 
larger ſphere, receives more rays than another of a leſs, if 
tie Jatitude of each ſubtend an arch of eighteen degrees; 
er even more, or leſs, provided it be equal; the effects of 
the greater mirrour will be greater than thoſe of the leſs. 


f 


ſpheres burn at a greater diſtance than thoſe which are ſeg- 
man os Taller, on OTE 

vince, laſtly, the burning depends on the union of the rays ; 
and the union of the rays on the concave ſpherical figure; 
is no wonder, that even wooden mirrours, gilt, or thoſe 


that thoſe made of 


* 


e found to burn. 


paper, and covered with ftraw ; ſhould 


and Proclus are eminent ; by one of which, the Roman 
ps beſieging Syracuſe, under the command of Marcellus, 
according to the relations of  Zonaras, Tzetzes, Galen, 
uſtathius, Fc. and by the other, the navy of Vitalian be- 
ang Byzantium, according to the ſame Zonaras, were 
urnt to aſhes. | 5 . | ; 
Among the moderns, the moſt remarkable burning mirrours, 
ae thoſe of Settala, of Villette, and Tſchirnhauſen, and the 


made a parabolical mirrour, which, according to Schottus, 


aces, 


1 Tſchirnhauſen's mirrour, at leaſt, equals . the for- 
5 both in bigneſs and effect. — The following things 
noted of it in the Ada eruditorum. 1. Green wood 
8 inſtantaneouſly, ſo as a ſtrong wind cannot ex- 
Vol it. 2. Water boils immediately, and eggs in it 

* Ne 22, CHAMB, | 


* 1 
„ 4 


” 
£ 
* 
o 
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And, as the focus is contained between the fourth and fifth 
part of the diameter, mirrours that are ſegments of greater | 


Prepared of alabaſter, &c. covered with gold; nay, even 


ö 


orians tell us, 
means hereof, burnt a whole fleet. 


the Clouds of Ariſtophanes 3 where Strepſiades tells | 
of an expedient he had to pay his debts, by means 
und tranſparent ſtone or glaſs, uſed in lighting of | 


breadth may be thirty degrees; which is verified by ex-“ 


mong the antients, the burning mirroufs of Archimedes | 


den complex one of Mr. Buffon. Settala, canon of Padua, | 


unt pieces of wood, at the diſtance of fifteen or ſixteen | 


FFF g 


weight: the aſbeſtas vitrifies ; as all other bodies wi 


firſt; and 


ſame 
heat. 


= CONS les 


BUR 


are preſently edible, | 4 A mixture of tin-and lead, three 


inches thick, drops preſently, and iron; or ſteel-plate be- 


comes red- hot preſently, and a little after burns into holes. 
4. Things not capable of melting, as ſtoncs, bricks, Nc. 
become ſoon red-hot, like iron. 5. Slate becomes firſt 


white, then a black glaſs. 6. Tiles are converted into a 


yellow glaſs, and ſhells into a blackiſh yellow one. 7. A 
pumice-ſtone emitted from a volcano,” melts into white 
glaſs: and, 8. A piece of a crucible alſo. vitrifies in eight 
minutes, 9. Bones are ſoon turned into an opake glaſs, 
and earth into a black one.—The breadth of this microur 
is near three Leipſic ells, its focus two ells diſtant from it: 


it is made of copper, and its ſubſtance is not above double 


the thickneſs of the back of a knife. . 
Villette, a French artiſt of Lyons, made a large mirrourg 
which was bought by Tavernier, and preſented to the king 


of Perſia ; a ſecond, bought by the king of Denmark; à 


third preſented by the French king to the Royal Academy ; 
a fourth has been in England, where it was publicly ex- 
1 effects hereof, as found by Dr. Harris and 
r. Deſaguliers, are, that a ſilver ſix-pence is melted in 
7” and ; a king George's halfpeny in 16”, and runs 
with a hole in 34. Tin melts in 3“, caſt iron in 16% 
ſlate in 3“; a foſſile ſhell calcines in 7”; a piece of Pom- 
pey's pillar at Alexandria, vitrifies in the black part in 50”, 
in the white 54”; copper ore in 8“: bone calcines in 4”, 
vitrifies in 33. An emerald melts into a ſubſtance like a 
turquois ſtone ; a diamond weighing four gr. lofes f of its 
do, if 
kept long enough in the focus: but when once vitrified, 
the mirrour can go no further with them. This mirrour is 
forty-ſeven inches wide; and is ground to a ſphere. of 
ſeventy· ſix inches radius: ſo that its focus is about thirty- 
eight inches from the vertex. Its ſubſtance is a compoſition 
of tin, copper, and tin-glaſs. 0 44 
Every lens, whether convex, plano-convex, or convexo- 
convex, collects the ſun's rays, diſperſed over its con- 
vexity, into a point by refraction; and is therefore a 
burning-glaſs. The moſt conſiderable of this kind known, 
is that made by M. de Tſchirnhauſen: the diameters 


of his lens's are three and four feet; the focus at the 
diſtance of twelve feet, and its diameter an inch and 


half. To make the focus the more vivid, it is col- 
lected a ſecond time by a ſecond lens parallel to the 

laced in that place where the diameter of 
the cone of rays formed by the firſt lens, is equal to the 
diameter of the ſecond : ſo that it receives them all ; and 
the focus from an inch and a half, is contracted into 


the ſpace of eight lines, and. its force increaſed proppr- 


tionably. 5 8 5 
Its effects, among others, as related in the Acta Erudit. 
Lipſiæ, are, that it lights hard wood, even moiſtened with 
water, into a flame, inſtantly; that water, in a little 
veſſel, begins to boil preſently; all metals are melted; 
brick, pumice-ſtone, Delpht wares, and the aſbeftos-ſtone, 
are turned into glaſs; ſulphur, pitch, c. melted under 


water: the aſhes of vegetables, woods, and other matters, 


tranſmuted into glaſs. In a word, every thing applied to 


its focus, is either melted, turned into calx, or into ſmoke; 


and the colours of jewels, and all other bodies, metals alone 
excepted, are changed by it. He. obſerves, that it ſuc- 
ceeds beſt when the matter applied is laid on a hard charcoal 
well burnt. | | | | | 
Though the force of the ſolar rays be here found ſo ſtu- 
pendous ; yet the rays of the ſull moon, collected by the 
burning-glaſs, do not exhibit the leaſt increaſe of 


Further, as the effects of a burning lens depend whol- 
ly on its convexity, it is no wonder that even thoſe 
prepared of ice produce fire, &c, A lens of that kind 
is eaſily prepared, by putting a piece of 1ce into a 
ſkuttle, or hollow ſegment of a ſphere, and melting it 
over the fire, till it accommodate itſelf to the figure 
thereof, „ 3 
Nor will thoſe ignorant of dioptrics be leſs ſurpriſed to 
ſee flame, and the effects e produced by means of 
the refraction of light in a glaſs bubble with water. See 


Wolfius tells us, that an artiſt of Dreſden made burn- 
ing mirrours of wood, bigger than thoſe of M. Tſchirn- 
hauſen or Villette, which had effects, at leaſt equal to 
any of them.—Traberus teaches how to make burning 
mirrours of leaf gold; viz. by turning a concave, lay- 
ing its inſide equally with pitch, and coveting that 


with ſquare pieces of the gold, two or three fingers 
broad, faſtening them on, if need be, by fire. He adds, 


that very large mirrours may be made, of thirty, forty, 
i Uuu | e nr es WT 
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UTLER: | 
dTLER'S Ale. 5 1 
UTLERAGE of Wines, an impoſition on ſale wine, brought 


BUT 


alf mus, Modius, and others, mention a pleaſant way of 


= 1 ed for ſome ages among this people: the 
ling meats gu his eyes, l ſeller to hold up ſome 
bu 15 fingers; if the buyer gueſſed aright, how many it 
0 * ocher held up, he was to fix the price; if he miſ- 
. the ſeller was to fix it. This cuſtom was aboliſhed by 
3 preſect of Rome; who in lieu thereof introduced 
the method of ſelling by weight. 8 
The French call a place ſet apart either for the e 
f cattle or expoſing their fleſh to ſale, a butchery, boucherie. 
The Engliſh diſtinguiſh ; calling the latter a fleſbaſbamble, 
market, the former a flaughter-houſe. —Nero built a noble 
if of this kind at Rome; on which occaſion was 
fruck that medal, whoſe reverſe is a building ſupported 
by columns, and entered by a perron of four ſteps ; the 


legend, MAC. AV G. 8. C. Macellum Auguſti Senatuſ-| 


5 I. c. 22. no butcher ſhall gaſh, laughter, or 
on any hide of any ox, bull, ſteer, or cow, in flaying 
thereof 3 of otherwiſe; whereby the ſame ſhall be im- 


paired and hurt, on the penalty of 20 d. for each hide ſo| 


No Jutcher ſhall water any hide; except in ) une; J uly; 
and Auguſt 3 or offer to ſale any hide which is putrified 
and rotten. | p : | 
No butcher ſball kill any calf, to ſell, being under hve 
weeks old :=nor uſe the craft and myſtery of a tanner. 


13 ARCH-Butler, 
s. the articles] A1 K. . 


into the land; which the king's butler, by virtue of his 
office, may take of every ſhip ; viz. two ſhillings of every 
ton imported by ſtrangers; ; 5 
UTMENTS *, in architecture, thoſe ſupporters, or props, 
on or againſt which the feet of arches reſt. 

* The Word comes from the French Bouter, to abut 

or terminate on any thing; or rather from buter, to 

The name butment is alſo given to little places taken out of 
the yard, or the ground-plot of an houſe, for butteries, 
ſeulleries, &c. Be FTE JJ iN Al oO Op 
UTT is uſed for à veſſel, or meaſure of wine; contain- 
ing two hogſheads, or 126 gallons. —Otherwiſe called 
ihe, ROE 
78 of currans is from fifteen to twenty-two hundted 
weight. 


rr, or Bur r-End, in the ſea- language, denotes the end 


of any plank, which joins to another on the outſide of a 
ſip; under water. 8 VV 
Hence, when a plank is looſe at one end, they call it /pring-' 
ng a butt; to prevent which, ſhips are uſually bolted. at the 
bitt-heads, that is, at the plank's end: 


ITER ®, a fat, unctuous ſubſtance, prepared; or ſepa: I 


ted from milk, by heating or churning it. 


* The word is formed from the Greek, CuTuecr, a compound | 


of Er-; row, and Tvecr; cheeſe; 4. d. cows cheeſe. Some 
authors, out of regard to this etymon, affect to write the 
word buttyr, and batyr. 5 


e way of making butter, in Barbary, is by putting 
tir milk or cream into a goat's ſkin; ſuſpended from 
ne ſide of the tent to the other, and prefling it to and fro 
n one uniform direction. This quickly occaſions the neceſ- 
ary ſeparation of the unctuous and wheyey parts. Shaw, 
rev. p. 241, | | 
t was late ere the Greeks appear to have had any now 
lon of Butter: Homer, Theocritus, Euripides, and the 
poets, make no mention of it; and yet are fre- 
ently ſp:aking of milk and cheeſe : and Ariſtotle, who 
s collected abundance of curioſities relating to the 
ber two, is perfectly ſilent on this. Pliny tells us, 
it butter was a delicate diſh among the barbarous na- 
ons; and was that which diſtinguiſhed the rich from the 


VOr, 


it Romans uſed butter no otherwiſe than as a- medicine, | 


el as a food. Schookius obſerves, that it is owing to 
e induſtry of the Dutch, that there is any ſuch thing 
utter in the Eaſt-Indies: that in Spain, butter is on- 
ud medicinally, for ulcers; and adds, that the beſt 
* for making the teeth white, is the rubbing them with 
er. a 

. Alexandrinus obſerves, that the antient Chriſtians of 
Pt burnt utter in the lamps at their altars, inſtead 
W; and the Abyſſinians, according to Godignus, 
| retain a practice much like it: Clemens finds a re- 
us m) ſtery in it. In the Roman churches, it was 


antiently allowed, during Chriſtmas- time, to uſe butter ins 
ſtead of oil; by reaſon of the great conſumption thereof 
other ways. | | : 

Schookius has a juſt volume, de butyro; & averſione caſet 3 
where the origin and phenomena of butter are handled in 
form: he inquires whether butter was known in Abra- 
ham's days, and whether it was the diſh he entertained 
the angels with : he examines how it was prepared among 
the Scythians ; whence ariſe its different colours ; teaches 
how to give it its natural colour; how to churn it, ſalt it, 
Keep it, G.. „ | 

That part of Suffolk called High. Suffolk, being a rich ſoil, 
is for a long track of ground wholly employed in dairies ; 
and they again are famous for the beſt butter, and perhaps 
the worſt cheeſe, in England: the butter is barrelled, or 
often pickled up in ſmall caſks, and fold, not in London 
only, but ſent even to the Weſt-Indies ; from whence, 
we are told by the Britiſh traveller, he has known it to have 
been brought back to England again, perſectly good and 
ſweet, as at firſt, | | | 5 

By 13 & 14 Car. II. c. 26. no butter which is old or cor- 
rupt, ſhall be mixed or packed with that which is new and 
ſound.—Nor any whey-butter be mixed or packed with 
butter made of cream.—But each ſort ſhall be packed ſepa- 


rately.—No butter ſhall be ſalted or ſaved with any great 
ſa]t, but all with ſmall falt. | 


BuTTER, butyrum, is alſo uſed to expreſs ſeveral chemical 


ſubſtances—as, butter of antimony, of arſenic, of wax, 
of ſaturn, &c. on account of their form of conſiſtence, 


reſembling thoſe of butter. See ANTIMONY, ARSENIC, 
Ax, Cc. | 


BUTTING-Pillar. See the article Pitt an. | 
BUTTOCEK #f a Hip is her full breadth right aſtern from 


the tuck upwards.—According as a ſhip is built, broad or 


narrow at the tranſom, ſhe is ſaid to have a Broad or narrow 


buttock. 


BUTTONS make an article in dreſs, whoſe form and 


uſe is too familiar to need a deſcription,—The matter 


whereof they are made is various; as metal, ſilk, mo- 
hair, c. | | 


Metal BuTTons are various; both with regard to the 


matter and manner of making : beſides thoſe caſt in moulds, 
much in the manner of other ſinall works (ſee Foun- 
DERY)z there are now made great que ntities with thin 


plates, or leaves of gold, filver, and braſs ; eſpecially 


of the two laſt.— The invention of theſe buttons being 
very late, as not having been ſet on foot before the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century; and their ſtructure. 


very ingenious, though but of indifferent uſe z we ſhall here 


ſubjoin it. 


Manner of making plated Bur rons. The metal to be uſed 


being reduced into thin plates, or leaves, of the thickneſs 
intended (either by the goldimith or brafier), is cut into 


little round pieces, of a diameter proportionable to the 


wooden mould they are to cover: this cutting is performed 
with a ſharp punch, on a leaden block or table. —Each 
piece of metal thus cut, and taken off from the plate, is 
reduced to the form of a button, by beating it ſucceſſively 
in ſeveral ſpherical cavities, with a round piece of irun 


in form of a punchion ; ſtill beginning with the flatteſt 


cavity, and proceeding to the more ſpherical, till the 
plate have got all the relievo required: and the better 


to manage ſo thin a plate, they form ten or twelve to the 


cavities at once; and alſo boil the metal to make it more 
ductile. | 3 | 

The inſide thus formed, they give an impreflion to the 
outſide, by working it with the ſame iron punchion, in 
a kind of mould, like the minter's coins, engraven en creux, 
or indentedly ; and faſtened to a block or bench. The 
cavity of this mould, wherein the impreflion is to be made, 
is of a diameter and depth ſuitable to the ſott of button 
to be ſtruck in it ; each kind requiring a particular mould. 
Between the punchion and the plate is placed ſome lead, 
which contributes to the better taking off all the ſtrokes 
of the graving z the lead, by reaſon of its ſoftneſs, eaſily 
giving way to the parts that haye relievo ; and as eaſily 
inſinuating itſelf into the trace, or engraving of the den- 
tures. | 5 

The plate thus prepared, makes the upper part or ſhell 
of the button.— The lower part is ſormed of another plate, 
made after the ſame manner, but flatter, and without 


any impreſſion. To this laſt, is ſoldered a little eye made 


of wire of the ſame metal, for the button to be faſtened 


The two plates are ſoldered together, with a wooden 
mould, covered with wax, or other cement, between; 
in order to render the button firm and ſolid: for the 
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ad entering all che cavities formed by the reliero of the BY-LAWS *, BVE-LA WS, Or BI-LAws, private or pecy. 

other ſide, ſuſtains it, prevents its flattening, and preſerves har orders, and regulations for the good government of 

irs boſſe.or deſign, Ordinarily, indeed, they content them- city, court, Or other community, made by general conſemt 

to « naked mould with the ſhell; and in this of the members thereof; being not repugnant to the gener 
ö laws of the realm. 


: Telves to cover the 
caſe, for the faſtening, they pals 2 thread or gut acrols| * . | | 
| | The word is formed from the Saxon by, habitation, vill, arg 


through the middle of the mould. | 
BUTTRESS, 2 butment, Or maſs of ſtone, or brick, ſerving Lava, 9. d. lex villæ, or town- law.— They are allo cally 
to prop or ſupport che ſides of a building, wall, or the birlaws, byrlaws, and burlaws, bilager, and bellagins, 
| t is either Very high, or has any Such is the cuſtom. in Kent of deciding controverſ 

bout boundaries, by the ſeneſchals, jo 


like, on the outſide 3 where. 1 | | * 
; he other lide, as a bank of among neighbours A 
| : bailiffs. | 


conſiderable load ro ſuſtain on t 
earth, &c. In he e | | 7 | 
The theory and rules of buttreſſes, or props for eaſing In Scotland, thoſe are called. laws of burlaw, or byrlay 
Walls, are ranked among the deſiderata of architecture. which are made and determined by neighbours, elected h 
See ARCH, and Akc- Bou r Adr. - | - common conſent in burlaw-courts 3 wherein cognizance is 
BuTTRESS, BuTTRICE, or BUTTERTS, likewiſe denotes taken of complaints betwixt neighbour and neighbour — 
" a tool, uſed by farriers, to pierce the ſole of a borſe's The men thus choſen as judges or arbitrators ate called 
- foot, which is overgiown3 to pare the hoof; to fit the burlaw-men, or byrlau men | 
| | BY ZANT. See the article BEZANT- 


- ſhoe; and to cut of the ſkirts of the ſole, that overcaſt | . 
Ledde ibo. | 1 nd og 8 BYZANTIA blatta, See the article BLATTA.. 
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N C, is formed, according to Scaliger, from the x of the 
9 Greeks, by retrenching the ſtem or upright line; tho 
others derive it from the I of the Hebrews, which has 
in effect, Fr 
readin 
de ihe letter their own 


that F. Montfaucon, in his Palæographia, gives us ſome forms 
of the Greek K, which come very near that of our C; this, 
for inſtance, C: and Suidas calls the C, the Roman Kappa. 


C; whereas all his predeceſſors of the ſame name wrote it 
with a K. and the ſame difference is obſerved in their coins. 


dred :- according to the verſe, | | 
' Non plus quam centum C litera fertur habere. 

thouſand ; but it would be hard to find an inſtance of this 

among the antients. - : | 

C is alſo an abbreviature. 8 

In proper names, C. was uſed for Caius; as, C. Cæſar, &c. 


CC, for Conſulibus. 


C was alſo uſed in their 
ſtood for condemno z in oppoſition to A, which ſignified abſolvo. 
C (in muſic) denotes the higheſt part in a thorough baſs. 


to thoſe of our times; ſerving 
both of nature, and ſcripture. 


* 


ly Hebrew, D Kabbalah ; and properly ſignifies recep- 
tion; formed from the verb BID Kibel, to receive by tradition, 
wing father to ſon, eſpecially in the Chaldee and Rabbinical 
R% un rt Eo ͤ ot SO EDEN 
Caibala, then, primarily denotes. any ſentiment, opinion, 
uſage, or explication of ſcripture tranſmitted from father.. to 
fon. In this ſenſe the word Cabbala is not only applied to the 
Whole art; but alſo to each operation performed according to 
the rules of that art. Thus it is, R. Jac. ben Aſcher, ſur- 
named Baal-Hatturim, is ſaid to have compiled moſt of the 
Cabbala's invented on the books of Moſes before his time. 
As to the origin of the Cabbala: the Jews believe, that God gave 


tiring to his tent, rehearſed to Aaron both the one and the other. 
hen he had done, Aaron ſtanding on the right hand, his ſons, 
Hleazar and Ithamar, were introduced to a ſecond rehearſal: 
this over, the 70 elders that compoſe the ſanhedrim were ad- 
mitted ; and laſtly the people, as many as pleaſed: to all which, 
oſes again repeated both the law and explication, as he re- 
ceiyed them from God. So that Aaron heard it four times, 
his ſons thrice, the eIders twice, and the people once. Now, 
of the two things which Moſes taught them, the laws, and the 
®planation, only the firſt were committed to writing; which 
8 What we have in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers: as to 


— d, or the explication of thoſe laws, they were con- 
0 

children; th a 2 waſh, 3 | | A 
ingly the law, 6 theirs, &c, Hence, the firſt part they call 


law, or Cabbala, 


e 8 
te tabbins, 


Na , R. Abr, ben Dior ſays. expreſly, that the angel 
| K was Adam's Ae 268 taught him the Cabbala ; that 
A iel was Shem's maſter; L 
* $; Peliel, 
A's; Mantel, Eli, Gee 110 
el; S theſe explications of the law, which, in reality, are lit-, 
* but the ſeveral interpretations and deciſions of the rab- 
— nifications given to a word, or even to the letters 


* : 
"aa Gs compoſed; whence, by different combinations, they 


ta... ings ſrom ſcripture, very different from thoſe it ſeems 
Ural] to : 3 


u. 4,0 import, The art of interpreting ſcriptureafter this 


| k 
22. CAM B. | 


\ 


. e . 
7 
4 
» * 
L ” 


The third letter, or ſecond confotiant of the alphabet. || 


the ſame form; allowing only for this, that the He- 
backwards, and the-Latins, &c. forwards, each | 

"_ However, the r not be- 
ing the ſame as to ſound with the Hebrew Caph; and it being | 
certain the Romans did not borrow their letters immediately from | 
the Hebrews, or other Orientals, but from the Greeks; the 
derivation from the Greek K is the more probable, Add, | 


All grammarians agree, that the Romans pronounced their 7 
like our c, and their c like our &. F. Mabillon adds, thiat 
Charles the Great was the firſt who wrote his name with a | 


(waaiſo anumeral letter among the Romans, ſignifying an hun- 
dome add, that a daſh over it, made it ſignify an hundred 


See ABBREVIATURE, * 
Their lawyers uſed it ſingle for Codice or Conſule, and double, | 
courts, as a letter of condemnation, and 

ABBALA *, a myſterious kind of ſcience, delivered by reve- | 
lation to the antient Jews, and tranſmitted by oral tradition | 
for interpretation of the books | 


' * The word is alſo written Cabala, Caballa, Kabbala, Kabala, | 
Cabala, Cabaliftica, Ars Cabala, and GaballaIt is original- |, + 


to Moſes on mount Sinai, not only the law, but alſo the expli- | - 
Cation of that law; and that Moſes, after his coming down, re- | 


impreſs it well in their memory, to teach it their | 


w,. or the written law; the ſecond, the oral 
Such is the original notion of the Cabbala. 
however, pretend that their fathers. received 
atbala from the prophets, | who received it from the 


CAB 


manner; is called more particularly Cabala : And 'tis in this 
laſt ſenſe the word is more ordinarily uſed among us. 
This Cabbala, called alſo Artificial Cabbala (to diſtinguiſh it 
from the firſt kind, or ſimple tradition), is divided into three 
forts :—the firſt, called Gematria, conſiſts in taking letters 
as figures, or arithmetical numbers, and explaining each word 
by the arithmetical-value of the letters whereof it is compoſed ; 
which is done various ways. f | 4 | 
The ſecond is called Notaricon; and conſiſts either in taking each 
letter of a word for an intire diction; v. g. TPPNN the firſt 
word of Geneſis, for NWN) CDP SW Y'PY N92 
that is, Bara-Rakia-Arez-Schamaim- Jam- Tehomoth; He cre- 
. ated the firmament, the earth, the ſea, and the deep: or in 
making one intire diction out of the initial letters of many; as 
Out of theſe, IX DPD e Atah-Gibbor-Leholam- 
Adonai; T hou art great for ever, O Lord] by only taking the 
initial letters, they form the Cabbaliſtic name of God, NN 
Agla. The third kind, called Tbemurah, q. d. changing, con- 
ſiſts in changing and tranſpoſing the letters of a word; which is 
done various ways: 10, by ſeparating them; and thus, v. g. 
from Bereſchit, i. e. in ee they make / N i. e. 
paſuit fundamentum ; juſt as in playing with words, we ſome- 
times ſeparate Sum-mus, Ter- minus, or Sus-tinea-mus. 20, By 
tranſpoſing the letters, and ranging them in a different manner: 
thus: from the ſame word Bereſchit, they make à betiſri, the 
firſt of Tizri; and becauſe this is taken from the firſt word in 
the hiſtory of the creation of the world, they thence conclude, 
the world was created cn the firſt day of the month Tizri. 30, 
By taking one letter for another, with reſpe& to the different 
relations they acquire in conſidering the alphabet different ways: 
thus, dividing the Hebrew alphabet of twenty-two letters into 
two parts, and taking the firſt of either of theſe moieties for 
the firſt of the other, the ſecond for the ſecond, &c, by this 
means of Tabeel, an unknown name mentioned in Ifaiah, they 
form Remla, the name of a king of Iſrael. Another manner 
of changing the letters, is by taking the alphabet two ways, 
firſt in the common way, then backwards, and changing mu- 
tually the two firſt letters, then the two ſecond, &c. By this 
means, of Nj I the hearts of thoſe who riſe againſt me, they 
make n the Chaldeans ; and thence conclude, that 
thoſe God here ſpake of are Chaldeans. Theſe two laſt 
kinds are alſo called IVY Aſſociation, and Combination. 
The Cabbala hitherto ſpoken of, may be called ' Speculative 
Cabbala; in oppoſition to the following, which may be called 
| Practical Cabbala. _ 5 e 
CABBALA is alſo applied to the uſe, or rather abuſe, which viſions 
| aries and enthuſiaſts make of the text of ſcripture, for diſcover- 
| 


8 


| 
} 
N 


ing futurity, by the ſtudy and conſideration of the combination 
of certain words, letters, and numbers, in the ſacred writings. 
All the words, terms, magic figures, numbers, letters, 

. charms, c. uſed in the Jewiſh magic, as alſo in the her- 
metical ſcience, are compriſed under this ſpecies of Cabbala. 
But *tis only the Chriſtians that call it by this name, on account 
of the reſemblance. this art bears to the explications of the 
_ Jewiſh Cabbala: for the Jews never uſe the word Cabbala in 
any ſuch ſenſe, but ever with the utmoſt reſpect and veneration: 
It is not, however; the magic of the Jews alone which we call 
Cabbala, but the word is alſo uſed for any kind of magic; in 
which ſenſe it is, that the Abbe de Villars applies it, in his Camte 
de Gabalis; where he expoſes the ridiculous ſecrets of the ſacred 
Cabbala, as the Roſicrucian Calbaliſis call it. Theſe ſuppoſe 


— 


| .. there are elementary people, under the name of Sy/phy, Gnomes, 


Salamanders, & c. and hold, that this ſcience, introduces peo- 
ple into the ſanctuary of nature. They pretend, the Hebrews 
knew theſe aereal ſubſtances; that they borrowed their Cab- 
baliſtic knowlege from the Egyptians; and have net yet 


forgot the art of converſing with the inhabitants of the 


— 4 ” M4 


Lſedekiel, . Abraham's ; Raphael, who reſuſe to receive. either. tradition, or the tal mud, or 
Jacob's 3, Gabriel, Joſeph's; Meratron, 


lævs of Moſes, ſome are myſtical; conſiſting of odd 


air. ; | | r N | 
CABBALISTS, a ſect among the Jews, who follow and practiſe 
the Cabbula, or interpret ſcripture according to the rules 


the literal 'Cabbalg, above laid down. See CRB A L AA 
thing but the pure text of ſcripture: and the Rabbiniſts or 

- biniſts, who explain the ſcripture in its natural ſenſe, by 
have couched therein, make uſe of the Cabbala, and the 5 


2 ” 


The Jews are divided into two general ſes ; the Karaites, | 
any- 
Talmudiſts, Who; beſide this, receive the traditions. of the 
of antients, and follow the talmud. Na D IT} 
.» > Theſe latter are again divided into two other ſeftsz pure rab- 
grammar, hiſtory, and tradition; and Cabbaliſli, who to 
_ diſcover; hidden myſtical ſenſes, which they ſuppoſe God to 
inyſtical rules and methods above-mentioned, 
A os There 


* 


- _ - ticularly on the quatter-deck, and on each ſide of the ſteerage. 
Tue word comes from the French Cabane, Spaniſh Cabana, 


or Italian Capama, a little firaw hut; and that from the and dry as acorns. Each ſeed, which is covered with a lie 


T ²˙—⏑oꝛ——— 4.5 0. nil an iy: oh. 
CABLE, a thick long three-ſtrand rope, ordinarily of hemp, 
. ſerving to hold ſhips firm at anchor, and to tow veſſels in} 


| There are viſionaries among the Jews, who believe that Jeſus 
Cbriſt wrought his miracies by virtue of the myſteries of the 
Cabbala. Some learned men are of opinion, that Pythagoras 


and Plato learned the Cabbaliſtic art of the Jews in Egypt; 
_  fanſy they ſce evident footſteps thereof in their philoſophy : | 


= on the cont ſay, it was the philoſophy of Pytha- 
— — that firf Furmhed the Jews with their Cabbala. 
that in the firſt ages of the church 
. moſt of the heretics gave into the vain notions of the Cabbala : 
ticularly the Gnoſtics, Valentinians, and Baſilidians. 
33 aroſe the ABPAE AZ, and the multitude of taliſmans, 


apartment of a building; ſet apart for writing, ſtadying, or 


ſor the officers of the mn 
of armories or ee en in ſeveral parts of the ſhip, par- 


78 


Greek 447, a ftall or manger. 


CABIRIA, KABEIPLA, religious feaſts held by the antient Greeks | unequal pieces, in the middle whereof is a kernel having, 


of Lemnos and Thebes, in honour of the gods Cabiri. 


Theſe feaſts were very antient, and prior even to the time of 
Jupiter; who is ſaid to have reſtored them: they were held! 


dy night. Children above a certain age were here conſe- 
crated, which conſecration. was ſuppoſed to be a preſervative 


© azainſt all dapgers of the ſea, Qc. 


I be cercmony of conſecration, called Sporwors or Senso por, ; 
4. d. enthronizing, conſiſted in placing the initiated youth on 
2 throne, the prieſts dancing round him: the badge of the 


initiated was a girdle or ſcarf. 5 
. When a perſon had committed any murder, the Cabiria gave 


ends of a ſhip's Cablo—Sometimes alſo to a eroſs covered o 
with rounds of rope; more properly called a croſs corded. 
CABOCHED, Cazosnep, or CanoseD, in heraldry, 3g 


him an afylum.—Meurſus is very particular in the proof of 


* 


large rivers. 


Lurope, prepare a kind of conſerve, or cake; which, dilul 
in hot water, makes that delicious, wholſome drink, call 


This precious fruit the Spaniards make ſo conſiderable a tut 


its quality is deſiccative. Some druggiſts, however, ell for 


e AC 


V is when 


and the head of a beaſt is cut off behind the ears, by a ſection parall 
to the face; or by a perpendicular ſection: in contradiſting,, 
to couped z which is done by a horizontal line; beſides tha; 
is farther from the ears than Caboſſing. - Y ( 
CACAO, or Cocoa, in natural hiſtory and commerce, , kin c 
of nut, about the ſize of a moderate/almond ; the ſeed or fny e 
of a tree of the ſame name, growing in ſeveral parts of ti 
Met. Indies; chicfly in the provinces of Guatimala and Nos h 
* Fagua; and in the Caribbee iſlands. - CA( 
The native Mexicans call the Cacao tree, Cucubua Guthy;y, m 
and the Spaniards, Cacaotal.—It reſembles out cherry.ty,, al 
but is ſo very delicate, and the foil it grows in ſo hot; thay 
guard it from the ſun, they always plant it in the ſhade q CAT 
another tree; called mother of Gacao, f 
Tube fruits incloſed in a kind of pod, of the ſize and figure; h 
cucumber; except that it begins and ends in a point. Wiy Fi 
| thepod, which ighalf afinger thick, is formed a plexus of vis, (NW = 
| fibres, very ſucculent, a little acid, and good to appeaſe thy 8 
In the middle of theſe fibres are contained 10, ſometimes y, Ar, 


and ſometimes more, as far as forty ſeeds, of a violet cou, 
bark or rind, when firipped thereof, ſeparates into tive t 


tender bud, very difficult to preſerve. : 
Of this ſeed, with the addition of Vanilla, and ſome otherip 
tents, the Spaniards, and, after their example, the reſt 


chocolate: tor the preparation, c. whereof, ſee Choc 


of, that there are ſome who make 5000 J. ſterling, per amn, 
from a ſingle garden of Cacao's. There are two kinds d 
Cacao's; the moſt common, which js likewiſe the beſt, is 
a dark colour, bordering on red, and round: the other 
called Patlaxe, which is white, larger, thicker, and fate; 


kinds; viz. the great and little Caracca, and the great ad 


%% T little Cacao of the iſlands: theſe, however, may be probe) percei 

The word Cable comes from the Hebrew word Chebel, card. reduced to the two kinds above-mentioned ; it being only ii the nc 
Du Cange derives it ſrom the Arabic, Hab/,: cord, or babala, | greatneſs and ſmalneſs that multiplies the name and kinds, the pr 

+ vincire. Menage, from Capulum, 9 chat from The Cacas nuts, are eſteemed by the Mexicans as anodyne; the mi 

be term Cable is ſometimes alſo applied to the cordage uſed alſo procure a kind of butter or oil from them, as ſweet in dig 
to raiſe maſly loads, by means of cranes, wheels, and other like | that of almonds, and drawn in the ſame manner; which 8 Orif t 
engines: though, in ſtrictneſs, Cable is not to be applied to ropes | excellent for burns. e SIO, 1d In moc 

of leſs than three inches circumference. Every Cable, of | In ſome parts of America, the Cacas feeds are uſed by the Is with {« 
whatever thickneſs it be, is compoſed of three ſtrands; each] dians as money: twelve or fourteen are eſteemed equivala i abvays 
 , * ftrand of three twiſtsz and each twiſt of a certain number of to 4 Spaniſh Real, or ſix-pence three · farthings ſterling, termin 
Kaburns, or threads of rope - yarn, more or leſs, as the Cable CACHEXY *, Kae, in medicine, an ill ſtate or difpoita i Cadenc, 
is to be thicker or malle. n of body: wherein, the nutrition is depraved throughout, te note . 
Io make a Cabt-- after forming the ſtrands, they uſe ſtaves; whole habit: accompanied with a ſwelling, or bloating of nice tal 
which they firſt paſs between the ſtrands, that they may turn the | fleſhy parts; and a paleneſs and lividneſs of complexion. WW ellentia 
better, and be intertwiſted the more regularly together. And] © The word is Greek; formed from dan, ill, and 4%, abi note pr 

to prevent any entangling, a weight is hung at the end of each r But of the f 
ſtrand. The Cable, being twiſted as much as needs, is un- | It ordinarily ariſes from a debility, or foulneſs of the oma cover. 

. * twiſted again three or four turns, that the reſt may the better or viſcera; ſometimes from an ulcer in the reins, in perſons thi there ig 
n ng nie, RT Ati Ws If | have the ſtone; and other the like cauſes, The external call fo well, 

Ide number of threads each kind of Cable is to be compoſed of, | are unwholſome food, frequent drunkennefs, exceſſive u ve ng 
zs always proportioned to its length and thickneſs ; and it is by | much waking, ſuppreſſion of the menſes, immoderate los Wit requir 
this number of threads, that its weight and value are aſcer- | blood; chronic fevers, obſtructions, Fe. oa M the fi 
©. tained. A cable of three inches circumference, or one inch} According to Boerhaave, Cachexies may ariſe either from aii found w 
diameter, conſiſts of 48 ordinary threads, and weighs 192 | tiated tate of the nutritious juice, from ſome diſorder of de de beg in 
pounds ; one of 10 inches circumference, of 485 threads, and | ſels that are to receive it, or from a defect in the faculty i hitem, 
weighs 1940 pounds; a Cable of 20 inches, of 1943 threads, | -* ſhould apply it. The Juices, he obſerves, may be depri fol is thi 
and weighs 77572 pounds. The ſeamen fay, The Gable i. eithet from the quality of the food 37 as if it be farinaceows, ce, th 
well laid, when it is well w „ or made. [. uminous, fat, fibrous, ſharp, aqueous, or viſcous fu wren, 
+ Serve the Cable, or plat the Cable, i. e. bind it about with] the want of motion; from the organs being vitiated by k aulical | 
rapes, Clouts, fc.” to keep it from gauling the hauſe. much weakneſs," or too much firength : and theſe, 25 Wy ; an 
Io ſplice a Cable, is to make two pieces faſt together, by | may be occaſioned by immoderate ſecretions, and EVACualio whit 

. © "working the ſeveral ſtrands of the rope one into another. of any kind, the ſcirrhoſity of ſome of the viſcera, T* Rhythm, 
Jo coil the Cable, is to roll it up round in a ring; of which, | retention of ſomething that ſhould be ſecreted : and Men dome mi 

- «the ſeveral rolls one upon another are called Cable-rire.”' a diminution of the ſolids, or a repletion of the liquids 1. ter 
Di m Cable, that is, let it more out from the ſhip, that] things that cannot paſs: whenee · ariſe two notable ill e ever, 
me boat Which carries the anchor may the more eaſily drop} of this evil; vis. a leucophlegmatia, and ananaſarcous do proſe ; 
It into the ſea. * I © Actording to thevatiouseolour, quantity, tenacity, acm ehe 
PD cheap' the Cable, that is, put or hand it out apc. and fluſdit) of the nutritious liquor; ariſe alſo various dib nen, 
e more Cable, that is, let more out. l 5 the effects of the Cathezia ;' v. g. paleneſß, ney otic 
When two Cables are ſpliced together, it is called a Got of a| vidneß, greenneſs, blackneſs, or redneſs of the ſkin; "nw Noe my 
„ lll. J. wWineſs, Windinefs, palpitation of the heart and arte ETS, 
© "Every merehant - veſſel, how ſmall ſoever: has three Cables pviz,|- - creaſed with the leaſt motion; crude thin urine; pon” ized in 
the mainor maſter Cable, which is'that of the chief anchory; che. watry feats; and, ar length, 2 teucophlegmatia and Pur, 

_ + * common Gable, and the ſmall one. The ordinary lengthof the} For the veſſels that receive the nutritious juice, there © ni the 
great Cable, is 110 or 120 fathoms or braces, * Hence, atſea, | well be affigned/any' univerſal fault; unleſs their to > dt to the 
"CABLE; br CaBre's-LincthH, is alſo uſed for a meaſure off laxity, and x i diſorders accruing from them, may be mo "a, tal 


10 fathom. © " 
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raiſed or ſwelli 
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y | eee coax ont WY (AR! ai, Neth 5 ae nnd" pervert 
' CABLED fares, in archite que, fuch flutes as are filledup with 2 110 . 
pieces in form of Calls, ' See PIUr NS. 


date e er Facuty that ſhould apply e e i. 
eulating force is either too languid or too violent. _— + 
2ACHU, Cxctov, er Ca Te. See the article Cn 4 
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CAD. 


uv 14 * Kaxoxviia, a vicious ſtate of the vital hu- 
CACOCAYIA of the maſs of blood; ariſing either from a diſor- | 

9 a ; 
be of. the ſec 


juice. | 


of any ill humour; whether it be bile, pituita, or what-; 
_ ' o5r0vided there be only one that thus offends in quan- 


humours together. 


meeting of two letters, or ſyllables, which yield an uncouth, 
and diſagreeable ſound. | eee | 

* The word is Greek ; compounded of xaxos, evil, and ber, 
. . KADARI, a ſect in Mahometaniſm, who aſſert. 
free-will, attribute the actions of men to men alone, not to 
any ſecret power determining the will; and deny all abſolute: 
decrees, and predeſtination. 


A 


ADE, a ca, caſk, or barrel z uſed in the book of rates for a 


herrings is a veſſel containing the quantity of 500 hercings, 
and of ſprats 1000, .. . yy 

ADENCE, in muſic, denotes a kind of cloſe, or reſt, either 
divided as into members, or periods. | ; 
The word ſeems a metaphor, drawn from the dancing-ſchool, 


a chord, or note, the ear ſeeming naturally to expect it. Re- | 
gularly it is to be-made on the final or dominant, though ſome- 
times alſo on the mediant, or middle chord of a mode. 


courſe. They are reſts contrived to favour the weakneſs of the 
performers, as well as the hearers, of a muſical compoſition. 
Men are not able to ſuſtain their attention, or their voice, be- 
jond the ſpace of two meaſures ; even in this ſhort interval we 


the notes which introduce theſe pauſes, are called Cadences, in 


the muſicians ſkill depends. The chief Cadence or cloſe is the 
key itſelf, in which the baſs muſt always conclude; the next 
in dignity is the fifth above, and the next to that the third. 
Orif the baſs-be-ſharp, the fourth or ſecond above the key. 


vith ſome relation to the principal one; the harmony muſt 


terminate there by middle as well as final Cadences. 


ellentially fall; for I'T they uſually ſeem to fall on another 
note preſented in tl 

of the fundamental baſs that we are enabled to make the diſ- 
covery. As often as this baſs falls a fifth, or riſes a fourth, 
there is a Cadence... In reality, this diſpoſition imitates a cloſe 


4 * 


found which makes its fifth of the tonic is called its dominant, 
being in reality the top, or higheſt part of the harmonical 


i the dominant of ut; and re, of ſel. In making a Ca- 
lad, the baſs. muſt always fall a fifth, or rife a fourth, _ - 

"DENCE,/in the antient muſic, denotes a ſeries or fucceflion of 
aulcal notes, in certain intervals, which ſtrike the ear Agrees 
ul; and eſpecially at the cloſe of a ſong, couplet, or flanza, 
rue ſenſe, Cadence amounts to much the ſame with ; 


- — call a ſhake, a Cadence 5 but that is to con- 
"NC, in oratory and poetry, denotes the running of verſe, 
d Plus, See RuyTAaMUs: 25 nene 
3 in the modern dancing, is when the ſeveral ſteps 
1 3 follow, or correſpond to, the notes or meaſures 
bers, the younger brothers | of a family 1 a term natu- 
wein our language from the Frent. 
* ns, among the citizens, the cailets hare ah equal eaten 
eldeſt; in other places, the eldeſt has all, ., Accord- 
te de cuſtom of Spain, one of the Cadets, in great fa- 
Mr d e. ie mother's nan. A 


* 


hne Enowlege in the art of war, and in expectation of 
de, Chooſes to carry Arms a8 a Private man in a com- 
l t. * 3.4 y ax IF ak ; "> ; | 15 N 8 
liſters from volunteer, as the former takes pays though 
TSA OR een, newt ot 


4 
4 
. 
s 


retions, or excretions, or from exterhal contagion, | 


Gortzus gives the name Cacochymià to the abundance, or ex- 


tity: and-Plethora he calls the abundance or exceſs of all the 


CACOPHONIA ®, Kar; in grammar and rhetoric, the | 


The author of this ſect was.Mabed ben Kaled-Al Gihoni, | 
who ſuffcred martyrdom for it. The word comes from the 
| Arabic, Y, Kadara, power. Ben Aun calls the Cada-| 
rians, the Magi, or Manichees of the Muſſulmen. .1 


determinate number of ſome ſorts of fiſh. —Thus a cade ot] 


at the end of a ſong, or of ſome of its patts, into which it is] 


where it properly ſignifies a pauſe, or fall from motion to reſt., 
A Cadence is properly when the- parts fall, and terminate on | 


Cadences in ſinging anſwer nearly to points, or ſtoys in dif- 


perceive the ſong to fall, and tend rapidly to a pauſe, or reſt : | 
the proper conducting and expreſſing of which a great part of 


aways return to the key appropriated to the piece, and often | 
Cadences uſually oceur in every two meaſures, and always in the | 
note which begins the meaſure they happen in. It requires a 
nice taſte to diſtinguiſh the tonic note on which the Cadence 


e ſong. It is by the natural progreſſion | 


ſo well, that when we come to the firſt ſound of this Cadence, 
ve find ourſelves as it were forced to fall on the other, fo that | 

i requires an extraordinary effort of the voice to ſuſtain itſelf} 
"the firſt, or only to fall a third. Hence it is that the firkt |: 


hitem, and that fartheſt from the fundamental ſound: thus | 


hole; otherwiſe called the numbers, and by the antients| peace. | 3 "abi | 
nen Ne that people; thoſe Who denounced wat were called 


0 denotes a young gentleman; ſoldier, Who, to attain] 


only that of a private man, whereas the latter ſerves without 


ay. | | 

—— there were only allowed two Cadets in each com- 

pany. 1682. the king of France eſtabliſhed companies of 
Cadets, wherein the young gentry were trained up to war, 

and taught the arts and excrciſes belonging thereto, as riding, 

fencing, mathematics, Cc. | | 
CADI“, among the Turks and Saracens, denotes an ordin 

Judge, who decides in all civil controverſies within the diſtri 
of a town, or city, though ſubject to appeals to ſuperior judges. | 


to judge. D'Herbelot writes it Cadhi. : 
The term Cadi, uſed abſolutely, denotes the judge of a ſmaller 
town or village; thoſe of cities being called Mollas, or Mou> 
las, ſometimes Mouli-Cadis, or great Cattis. 3 
CADILESCHER, or CADI-LRSK ER, a capital officer of 
Juſtice among the Turks, anſwering to a chief-juſtice among 
us, 
The word comes from the Arabic Xa, judge, the particle 
and Aſcbar, army; as being at their rh x gk, wy re 
Judges of the ſoldiery: of whoſe cauſes they have Rill the ſole 
cognizance, D*Herbelot writes the name Cadbi-lerher, or - 
Caadbi- anter. 15 bi BY 
Each Cadileſcher has his particular diftrit : D'Herbetot makes 
two Gadeſchers in the empire; Rycaut adds a third: with 


of Aſia, or Anatolia, the ſecond ; and that of Egypt the third. 
CADIZADELITES, a ſe& among the Muſfalmen. The Cadi- 
zadelites are a kind of ſtoics, who avoid all feaſting and diver- 
ſion, and affect an uncommon gravity in all they do or ſay. 
Thoſe of them who inhabit the frontiers of Hungary, &r. 
agree in many things with the Chriſtians; and drink wine, 
even in the faſt of the Ramazan. | 
They read the Sclavonic tranſlation of the Bible, as well as the 
Alcoran, Mahomet, according to them, is the Holy Ghoſt, 
vb deſcended on the apoſtles at the feaſt of pente- 
colt, 5 Es , 5 
CADMIA, in pharmacy, a mineral ſubſtance, whereof. there 
| are two kinds, natural and artificial. 1 0 
The natural Cadmia, again, is of two ſorts; the one cot» 
taining arſenic, and called cobalt; the other containing zink, 
called calamine, or lapis calaminaris. 8 5 8 
> The artificial cadmia is prepared from copper, in furnaces: of 
this there are five kinds; the firft called botryitre, as being in 
form of a bunch of grapes: the ſecond, #ffracitis, as feſembling 
a ſea-ſhell ; the third, placitis, becauſe reſembling a cruſt 5 
the fourth, capnitis, duſty ; and the fifth, calamitis: this 
laſt hangs round certain iron rods, wherewith the matter of 


In modulation, Cadences are made on ſeveral keys, though ſtill the copper is ſtirred in the furnace, which being ſhaken off, 


bears the figure of a quill, called in Eatin'calamus. * | 
The Cadma botryitis is found in the middle of the furnace 3 
the o/racitis at the bottom; the placitis at the top; and the 
capnitis at the mouth of the furnace. W ; 
I his Cadmia is deſiccative anddeterſive: it isgenerally uſed in 


See 1 articles CAL AM IN ARIS, and Cobalt. 
CADRIT 


lawyer; whence they fetch their name, Cadrites. 


In their monaſteries, each Friday, they paſs the greateſt part 
ol the night in running round, holding each other's hand, and 


one of their number plays all the time on a flute, to animate 
CADUCEUS, or CAU C EU, Mercury's rod; or ſceptre; a 
wand entwiſted with two ferpents, borne by that deity as the 
| . enſign of his quality and once. 
The poets attribute wondrous virtues to the Caduceus; as 
tat of throwing people into a fleep, raiſing the dead, Ec. 
It was alſo uſed by the antients as a ſymbol of peace and con- 
cord: the Romans ſent the Carthaginiatis'a javelin, and a 
Caleta offering” ther their choc, Whether of war, or 


The Caducens found an medals, is acommon ſymbol, ſignifying 
good conduct, peice, and proſperity. The rod expreſſes power, 
rr and the tro wigs Giigetie, 
CADUCUS erbat, in medicine; ſee the Article ErILErsv. 
eM, in anatomy. See the article CO Eh-. 


ey fecialet, La: Tax” r { | 
"becauſe they bore a Caducent in their hand. 


* % 


or l natüre, proper to bind, unite, or keep things in 
n ga wr oe ae doBhomapoares hood, nctg hogs 


Thee word is alſo written Cement, and even Cimient, It is formed 
from the Latin c#mentum, of ce, L beat, —Tho' M. Feli- 
dien obſeryes, what the antientarchitedts called Comentum, wa 

- Very difterent thing from our Cement, The name Oæment, 
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*The word is Arabic YT or "IND, g. 4. judge, formed of 


him the Cadileſcher of Europe, or Romahia, is the firſt; that 
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d thoſe who went to demand peace, 'Gadutedtores y 


CAMENT, in. a general ſenſe, any compoſition of a glutinous, 9 
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_ CamMENT is alſo uſed among goldſmiths, engravers, jewellers, 


 CAMENTATION, a manner of purifying gold from other 


I The title took. its riſe fromthe cc omen, or ſurname of the 
_  firſtemperor, C. Julius Cæſar, which by a decree of the ſenate 


Cognomen of the Gens Julia, Some, after Servius, derive it 


Others derive it from hence, that the firſt who bore the name, 
- Killed an elephant in battle, 2 caſo elephante, which in the 


ſupporis on. the credit of an antient medal, whereon'is ſeen an 
4 i j ; | - e fn 2 s | 
| CASARIAN Sia, the operation of extracting the ſtetus 


7: from the mother, whether living or dead, by an Incifion chtough are 
de abdomen into the uterus. Bee DIV ZIT, Go. | rocky ground; ita courſes running, uſually, at bo 


* 


en 


with them, ſtood for a kind of maſonry, or later of laying the | 


ſtones ʒ and even for the quality of the tones ; as when the walls | | 


were built of rude, unequal ſtones, In reality, the ſtones were 
cut for ſuch work, but not ſquared nor uniform: ſo that Cæ- 
gue ſtood oppoſed to quadrati lapides. cs 
 Morter, ſolder, glue, &fc. are Cements. The bitumen brought 
from the Levant-is ſaid to have been the Czment uſed in the 
walls of Babylon. See B1TUMEN. | | 
Equal quantities of powder'd glaſs, ſea - ſalt, and iron filings, 
mixed with loam, make one of the hardeſt and moſt durable 
Cements that is known. The juice of garlick, M. Perrault 
aſſures us, is a Cæment for broken glaſs and china-ware. 
CaAMENT is particularly uſed, in architecture, for a ſtrong 
binding fort of morter, uſed to bind, or unite bricks or ſtones 


together, for ſome kinds of mouldings ; or to make a block of 


a bricks, for the carving of ſcrolls, capitals, '&c. 


It is of two forts: the hot Cement, which is the moſt common, | 
is made of reſin, bees-wax, brickduſt, and chalk, boiled toge- | 


ther. 'The bricks to be cemented are heated, and rubbed one 
upon another, with Cæment between. | = 

cold Cement is leſs uſed ; it is made of Cheſhire cheeſe, 
milk, quick-lime, and whites of eggs. . 5 


Ec. for a compoſition of fine brickduſt, well ſifted, reſin, and 


bees-wax ; in uſe among thoſe artificers to keep the metals to | 


be engraven, or wrought on, firm to the block, Ec. as alſo 
to fill up what is to be chiſſeled. N 


CzmMenrT, in chemiſtry, is a compound maſs, or ſaline pow- | 
der, uſed for the purifying of gold, and conſuming the im- 


purer metals mixed therewith, | | EH 
CAMENTsare prepared of ſuch ſalts, and other ingredients, as by 


their acrimony corrode and ſeparate the ſilver, copper, or other 


mat. eis, from the body of gold. Some authors make but two 
kinds of Cements, common and royal. The firſt made of brick- 
duſt, nitre, and verdegris; the ſecond of ſal gemmæ and 


armoniac, each one part; two parts of common ſalt, and four 


of bole; the whole reduced into a paſte with urine. But many 


other compoſitions are given byle Mort, le Febure, and others. 
Paracelſus has a book expreſs on. the ſeveral kinds of Cæments. 


See Supplement, article CEMENT, | 
metals, by means of Cement. *_ 12 8 

It is performed thus: Thin plates, or laminz, are ſtratified in a 
crucible with the royal cæment; the crucible is coyered up, and 


encompaſſed with fire for 10 or 12 hours, till being thus calci- 
ned, the ſalts have imbibed and conſumed the impurities of the 
gold. This method of refining is much inferior to that by means | 


of antimony ; in regard, the ſalts, if not ſufficiently corroſive, leave 


other metals remaining with the gold; and if too corroſive and 


REFINING. . 


. acrimonious, they frequently cat away the gold itſelf, See || 
CESAR, among the Romans, was A long time uſed for the heir 


intended, or. preſumptive, of the empire; as king of the Ro- 
mans is now uſed for that the German empire, 
Thus Conſtantius Chlorus, and Galerius, were proclaimed 
e/ars by Diocleſian and Maximian ; Licinius by Galerius; 
Conſtantine the Great, by Conſtantius; Conſtantine the 
younger, Conſtantius, and Conſtans, by their father Conſtan- 
tine; and Junius Gallus, and Julian, by Conſtantius. 


| 


The Cæſars were a kind of adjunCts or aſſociates of the empire, | 


Participes imperii. They wore the imperial mantle, purple, and 


diadem, and walked withother marks of the ſoyereign dignity : | 
they were created like the emperors, by putting on the purple | 


- The.dignity of Ceſar remained the ſecond of the empire, till 
Alexius Comnenus having erected Nicephorus'Meliflenus Cæ- 


* 


- far, by contract, and it = neceſſary to confer ſome higher | 


dignity on his own brother Iſaacius, he created him Sebaſto- 
crator, with the, precedency over Meliſſenus, ordering thut in 
all acclamations, &c. Iſaacius Sebaſtocrator ſhould be named 


the ſecond, and Meliſſenus Ceſar the third, 


all the ſucceeding emperors were to bear. Under his ſucceſſor, 
the appellation Auguſtus being appropriated to the emperors, in 
compliment to that prince, the title Ceſar was given to the 
ſeeond perſon in the empire, though it ſilt continued alfo to the 
given to the firſt: and hence the difference between Cz/at uſed 
fumply, and Cæſar with the addition of Imperator Auguſtus, 
Authors are divided as to the origin of the word Cz/ar, the 


- from Ceſaries, head of hair ; urging that the firſt who bore it, 


| wasdiſtinguiſhed by his fine head of hair, which occaſioned the | their ertors. 


title. more common opinion is, that the word Ceſar 
à c/o matris utero; becauſe his mother's womb was cut open 
10 ive him birth. | . N ee 5 


Mauritian tongue is called Cæſar. This opinion Bircherodius 
elephant with the word CzsAr. 


| CzsURA, more properly denotes a certain and agreeable divifuq 


This is ſoinetimes alſo denominated the Cæſarian bit) Ki 
Ceſareus; by the Greeks, y5sporoueroxia, or 7 aug 
It appears from experience, that wounds in the muscle c 
epigaſtrium, or peritonæum, and thoſe in the matrix wie 
mortal; ſo that the belly of the mother may be ſometimes. 05 
ed to give paſſage for the child: but then it is not without 
danger; on which account, this operation is very rarel 
tiſed, except on women newly dead. Thoſe brought in 3 
world in this manner, are called Czfares, and Caſones I 
matris utero; as were C. Julius Cæſar, Scipio Allen | 
| Manlius, and our Edward VI. dun 
CEST US“, a large leathern gantlet, loaded with lead uſed; 
the combats, or exerciſes, of the antient athlete, N 


* It was called Cui, à c, from cædh to frike, * 


Calepine ſays it was a kind of a club with leaden balls han 
ſrom.it, ſuſpended by leathern thongs : but he was miſtak 15 
OR ny 1 _— thong ſtudded with nails of lead or my 
Part of it was twiſted round the hand and arm 5 
being broken or diſlocated. | TY TITRE 
CAESURA, in the antient poetry, is when, in the ſcanning of 
verſe, a word is divided, fo as one part ſeems cut of * 
goes to a different foot from the reſt ;* e. gr. e 


Menti | ri no l nun | quam men | dacia proſunt, 
Where the SyNables i, Ii, quam, and men are Ceſure, 


of the words, between the feet of a verſe; whereby the bi 
ſyllable of a word becomes the firſt of a foot. | 
As in— Arma yirumg; cano, Troje qui primus ab ori. 
Where the ſyllables 20 and ze are Cxſwres. 
CzsvRE, in the modern poetry, denotes a reſt or pauſe ton 
the middle of a long Alexandrine verſe; by which the voice ay 
| pronunciation are aided, and the verſe as it were divided ing 
| two hemiſtichs. | SID] e ee | 
In Alexandrine verſes, of 12 or 13 ſyllables, the Cæſir nil 
always be on the ſixth; in verſes of 10, on the fourth; andin 
thoſe of 12, on the fixth: verſes of eight ſyllables muſt ax 
A 01ro3h 53th or: 
| CATERIS Paribus, a Latin term, in frequent uſe among m. 
thematical, and ph fical writers. 3 2 
The words literally ſignify, be reſt, or the other things, bein all, 
or equal; which expreſſes pretty nearly their meaning as ater, 
Thus, we ſay, the heavier the bullet, ceteris paribus, the greatr 
the range ; i. e: by how much the bullet is heavier, if the leni 
and diameter of the piece, and the quantity and ſtrength ofthe 
powder, be the ſame, by ſo much will the utmoſt range or d 
ſtance of a piece of ordnance be greater. | 
| Thus alſo, in a phyſical way, we ſay, the velocity and qu. 
tity of blood circulating in a given time, through any ſell 
of an artery, will, ceteris paribus, be according to its diamete 
and nearneſs to, or diſtance from the heart. 
| CAIMACAN®,'or CAIMAcAM, a dignity in the Ottomaneg 
pire anſwering to that of lieutenant, or vicar among us, 


The word. is compoſed of the two Arabic words, Cains 
cum, 9. d. he who holds the place, or diſcharges the fund 
„ ee er, 5 
There are uſually two Caimacant: one reſides at Conſtantnqt 
bo is the governor thereof: the other attending the grand 
Air, in quality of his lieutenant.—Sometimes there art 8 
Caimacans ; one conſtantly attending the grand ſignior, anon 
the grand vizir, and a third conſtantly at Conſtantinople; u 
examines affairs of policy, and regulates them in great meh 
The Caimacan that attends the vizir, only officiates when 
diſtance from the grand ſignior; his function ceaſing, beni 
Vizir is with the ſultan.” The Caicaman of the vit 5" 
ſecxetary of ſtate, and the firſt miniſter of his counci. 
CAINTT ES, or Carmaxs, a ſect of antient heretics, who g 
extraordinary honburs to thoſe perſons repreſented in cu 
As the worſt of mankind; ſo called from Cain, whom | 
| eſtcemed their patriarchs and ihe chief object of beit ven 
tion. e | 8 | 
Tze Cannes were a branch of the gnaſtics: they bel, f 
Cain and Eſau, Lot, and thoſe of Sodom, were born of a0 
eminent celeſtial virtue; that Abel, on the contrary, 1. 
of à virtue much leſs eminent: to Cain, and others of the 
_ order, who, according to them, had a mighty knowl | 
©" things,” they affociated - Judas, whom they held my 
*-efteem.*that they had a book among them called tief 
of Judas. S. Epiphanius relates, and at the ſame time ie 


r * 
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CALAMIN ARIS Zap, CAI AM Stone, a kind of % 
ſome uſe in medicine, but of more in foundery 3 1 

make copper yellow, i.. to convert it into braſs, Itisee 

browniſh colour, as that of Germany, and England; 0 

as that about Liege, and in ſome parts. of France; * 

r accounted the beſt, becauſe turning yellow by calcibe 

i dug out of mines, uſually in ſmall pieces 3 e 1 

eyes, ſometimes veins, of lead in it; though it be 10 

found in lead · mines. Me have mines of Calamin a fv 

in Soriterſetſhire} ard-elſewhere. It is generally dug 


op 


| zm eaſt to weſt ; ſometimes at 9, and ſome- 
, — ar, which is — 4.4 the beſt. 
buddled, as they call it, in a run- 
ich carries off the impure and earthy parts; 
, and ſparry parts, at bottom: they 
ſhaking it 7 in water, . 

it finks to the bottom, the ſparry parts get to the 
fer rt lies in the middle: thus prepared, they 
oven four or five hours; the flame being fo con- 
over, and fo to heat and bake the calamine ; 
urning it all the while with iron rakes: this done, 
et, and fift it; picking out of it what ſtones 
And thus it is fit for uſe. 
applying calamine in 


r perpendicul 
cis waſhed, or 


the lead, calamine 
it in a ſieve, and, 


Far the manner of the preparation of braſs, 
atural calamines, this and cobalt, there are 


two n 
Belades Che 1 the beſt is that called pompholyx, the other 


two artificial ones: 


is of ſome medicinal virtue; being aſtringent ,deſic-| 
and deterſive 3 and is much uſed for taking off films 
from the eyes of horſes, Sc. See Supplement, article Ca- 
a term ſometimes uſed for ſtyrax; 


| in pharmac 
CALAMITA, in p CY to preſery e i. See 


becauſe antiently put up in canes, calami, 
lement, article CALAMITA:. + | 

MUS Aromaticus, in pharmacy, a Tiſh 
roduced by a peculiar kind of water-plant growing in the| 
and even in ſeveral parts of England. It is about 
the thickneſs of 'a gooſe-quill, and is much uſed as a cephalic, 
| againſt complaints ariſing from a 


ſpicy, bitteriſh root, 


and ſtomachic; eſpecially 
cold weak ſtomac - © - 
The calamus aromaticus is 
nominated acorus. 


It is alſo called 


the fame with what is otherwiſe de 
vs oderatur, and colamus e ; ſome- 
times calamus verus, or 5 in Eo liſh ie wel Sym” aa 
yiſh $irhour, and redifh within ; 
but its leaves, as 


other ſort ef 8 
cane, or ſweet-ſmelling flag. 
"The ball that which is gre 0 
its pulp white, and taſte ſomewhat bitter; 
well as roots, ſweet-ſcented; ' 
Calanus Scripterius, in anatomy, is a dilatation of the fourth 
brain; ſo called from its figure, which reſem- 
bles that of a quill. See BRAIN.; _ 
CALATRAVA, a military orde 


ituted in 1158, by San- 
king of Caſtile, on the following occaſion: The 
Moors going to attack the little city Calatrava, and the tem- 
. plats, who. held. ity ſurrendering, it up to the king, on a ſuſpi- |, 
cion of their inability to defend it ; Diego Velaſquez, a Ci- 
ſtercian monk, but a man of quality, perſuaded Raimond ab- 
bot of Fitero, a. monaſtery of Ciſtercians, to beg Ca 
of the king. He obtained it; and Raimond and Diego put 
themſelves in it; being followed by a great number of people 
who joined them out of zeal, for the defence of Calatraua. 
- The, Moors abandoning the enterprize, many of thoſe, who 
came to the defence of the city, entered the order of the Ci- 
ſtercians ; and that under a habit more fit for military than 
+ monaltic-exerciſes. | Accordingly, they began to make excur- 
fions on the Moors; and this was the riſe of the order of ca- 
The firſt grand er Was Gaiking; under whoſe government 
the order was confirmed by Alexander III. in 1164. In 1489. 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, with the conſent of pope Innocent 
VII. reunited the grand maſterſhip of calatrava to the Spa- 
niſh erown: ſo that the ki of Spain are now become per- 
petual adminiſtrators thereof. en 

The knights bear a.crol 


rule and habit was origin 


that of the Ciſtercians, but their 

tres was a little ſhortene1, on account of their exerciſes; and 
in proceſs of time they were permitted a ſecular habit. 
CALCANEUS, in anatomy, the ſame as 
aal, os calcis, calcar, or the heel-bo 
lt lies under the aſtragalus, to which it is artic 
mus; behind it is a large protuberance, which 
and into which the tendo Achillis is inſerted. 


ALCANEUM, or 


ed by gingli- 
makes the heel, 


article Cyar- 
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Lapis CALcEDONIvUs, one of the loweſt- 
recious ſtones ; diverſiſied with various co- 
urs, partly tranſparent, and partly.opake-./_ ; - 1) 1 1 
. * Salmaſits derives the word, by corruption, from e 
Uking'the modern calcedony'to be 
ehedonius of the antient. n en eee hes 
The calcedony, or caleidony, neatly reſembles the common 
reputed à ſpceies thereof: its colour is a miſty | 
ple. It is ſuppoſed to 
ough we ſometimes find 


ALCANTHUM, in 


ALCEDONY #, . 
przed among 


e-ſame with the lapis car- | 
b BN Eg" 


clouded with blue, yellow, o 


r | | 
fit for the graver; and much uſed, either to engrave 
upon ; as being harder and preferable to cryſtal, if} ' 
int them on the backſide. In ſome parts, vaſe-, 
j „Ot. are made thereof. The clear 
is that with a pale caſf of blue. 
| it is ſo comm 
„ No 24, CAB. 


on among the Turks, that i 


CAL 


| 22 them for threſhing their corn; but he ſeems to be mi- 
ſtaken. 88 
Neri ſhews how to make artificial calcedonies of the colour of 
agate, and oriental jaſpers. See Supplement, article CH aLc: 
don v. | an 
CALCEDONIUS is alſo a term uſed by the jewellers for a defect 
in ſome precious ſtones; when, in turning them, they find 
white ſpots, or ſtains, like thoſe of the calcedon . 
This defect is frequent in granates and rubies. The lapida- 
ries uſually remedy it by hollowing the bottom. of the ſtone. 
CALCINATION, the act of calcining any matter; 5. e. of 
reducing it into a calx, or very ſubtil white powder, by fire. 
Calcination, ſometimes alſo called chemical pulverization, is the 
next degree of the power of fire beyond that of fuſion : for 
when fuſion is longer continued, not only the more ſubtil par- 
ticles of the body.itſelf fly off, but the particles of fire do 
likewiſe inſinuate themſelves in ſuch multitudes, and are fo 
diſperſed and blended throughout its whole ſubſtance, that the 
fluidity which was firſt 2 25 by the fire, can no longer ſub- 
fiſt, From this union ariſes a third kind of body, which, being 
very porous and brittle, is eaſily reduced to powder. For the 
fire having penetrated —— into the pores of the body, 
the particles are both hindered from eee and di- 
vided into minute atoms; ſo that they are eaſily reducible into 
e 
CALCINATION, in a more extenſive ſenſe, includes alſo the ſo- 
lution of metalline bodies by corroſive matters. | 


* * © - 


In this ſenſe, calcination is divided into actual, and potential. 

Afual CALCINATION is that effected by actual fire, of wood, 
coals, or other fuel, raiſed to a certain heat, according to the 

nature of the ſubſtance to be calcined. 

Actual calcination is ſubdivided into incineration, and reverbe- 
* to this head alſo belongs the eꝶtinction of things ig- 
eg... n | | 

Potential CALCINATION is that procured by potential fire; viz. 

by ſalts, ſulphurs, and other drugs, which have, as it were, 

the force of fire; as ſtrong waters, corroſive ſpirits, Gr. 
Gold is calcined by a reverberatory fire, with mercury, and 
ſal armoniac; ſilver with common ſalt, and alcali ſalt; copper 
with falt, and ſulphur ; iron, with ſal armoniac, and vinegar; 
tin with antimony, lead, and ſulphur ; mercury with aqua for- 
tis: this laſt, alſo, as well as moſt other minerals, calcines with 
fire alone, without any other ingredient. See Supplement, ar- 

ticle CALCINATIoũ“J). e e 

CALCULATION, the act of computing ſeveral ſums, by 
adding, ſubtracting, multiplying, or dividing. See ARI TH- 

ME TIC. F ' 

An error in calrulation is never protected, or ſecured, by any 
: ſentence, decree, Ac. In ſtating accounts, there is always un- 
derſtood, ſaluvo errore calculi... ,, . 5 

The word calculus is uſed. in this ſenſe, in alluſion to the pra- 
Ctice of the antients, who uſed calculz, or little ſtones, in mak - 
ing computations, in taking ſuffrages, and in keeping ac- 

compts, &c.. as we now uſe counters, figures, Ic. Fi 

CALCULATION is more particularly uſed to ſignify the compu- 

tations in aſtronomy. and geometry, for making tables of o- 
garithms, ephemerides, finding the times of eclipſes,  &c. 

CALCULATION of Clock and Watch-work. See CLocx, and 
7 V ]⅛71djed: %ðͤ eats © 

CALCULUs“, in medicine, the diſeaſe of the ſtone in the 

bladder, or kidneys, __ e e eee 
The term is pure Latin; and ſignifies; literally, a little pæbbli. 

The calculus in the bladder is called lithiaffs ; and in the kid- 

neys, nephritis, L . ee 


CAlcukus Literalis, or Literal Cal cutus, is the ſame with 
ſpecious arithmetic; ſo called, from its uſing the letters of the 
alphabet: in contradiſtinction to numeral arithmetic, which 
uſes figure. Fe „J ³ĩ LAH 
In the literal calculus, given quantities are expreſſed by the firſt 
letters, a b c 4; and quantities ſought, by the laſt, z, y, x, &c. 
Equal quantities are denoted by the ſame letters. 9 
CAlcurus Differetialis is a method of differencing quantities, 
or of finding an infinitely ſmall quantity, which, being taken 
infinite times, ſhall be equal to a given quantity: or, it is tbe 
_ arithmetic of the infinitely ſmall differences of variable quan- 
tities. 117 SUD een ene in ee Gia) 
The foundation of this calculus is an infinitely ſmall quantity, 
or an infiniteſimal, which is a portion of a quantity incompara- 
ble to that quantity, or that is leſs than any affignable on? ; 
and therefore accounted as nothing; the error accruing by 
omitting it being leſs than any aſſignable one, i. e. leſs than 
nothing. Hence two quantities, only differing by an infinite- 
r cs Tho pie m pew 4! 
The better to conceivethe nature of an infiniteſimal,, ſuppoſe, 
that in meaſuring the height of a mountain, while you are 
looking through the fights,” the wind blows off the ſmalleſt 
grain of duſt; the height of the mountain is, then, leſs'by the 
diameter of the duſt than before: but as the mountain is fill 
found of the ſame height, whether the duſt be there or not, its 
diameter has nothing to do in the preſent caſe; and paſſes for 
nothing, 1. e. is infinitely ſmall. Thus, in aſtronomy, the 
diameter of the earth is an infiniteſimal, in reſpect of the di- 
th ſtance of che fixed ſtars; and the fame holds in abſtract quan- 
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ities. The name infiniteſima}; therefore, is merely reſpective, 
and involves a relation to another quantity ;. and does not de- 


note any real ens, or being. 
Now —— are called differentials. of differential quan- 

' tities, when they are conſidered as the differences of two quan- 
tities. Sir Iſaac Newton calls them moments; conſidering them 
as the momentary increments of quantities; v. g. of a line gene- 


rated by the flux of a point; or of a ſurface by the flux of à line. 
The differential e 5, therefore, and the doctrine of fluxions, 
are the ſame thing, under different names; the former given 
by M. Leibnitz, and the latter by Sir Iſaac Newton: each of 
whom lay claim to the diſcovery. 


| There is, indeed, a difference in the manner of exprefling the 


quantities reſulting from the different views wherein the two 
authors conſider the infiniteſimals; the one as moments, the 
other as differences: Leibnitz, and moſt foreigners, expreſs the 


differentials of quantities the ſame letters as variable ones, 


only prefixing the letter d: thus the differential of x is called 
dx; and that of y, dy: now dx is a poſitive quantity, if x 


continually increaſe ; tive, if it decreaſe, 3 
The „With Sir Iſaac Newton, inſtead of d x, write x 


(with a dot over it); for dy, 3, &c. which foreigners object 
- againſt, on account of that confuſion of points, which they 
imagine ariſes, when differentials are again differenced ; beſides, 
chat the printers are more apt to overlook a point, than a letter. 

Stable quantities being always expreſſed by the firſt letters of the 

alphabet d a , db =0, de ze; Wherefore d (x + y—a) 


=dx T 4, and d (x—y + a) dx—dy. So that the differ- 
encing of quantities is performed, by the addition or ſub- 


traction of their compounds. : 
To difference quantities that multiply each other; the rule is, 
firſt, multiply the differential of one factor into the other factor, 
the ſum of the two factors is tho differential ſought: thus, the 
quantities being x y, the differential will be x d yy d x; i.e. 
d (xy) =xdy + yd x. Secondly, if there be three quantities 
mutually multiplying each other; the factum of the'two muſt 
then be multi fed into the differential of the my > b 
ſuppoſe vy, let v = t, then vx y = ij; conſequen 
| 1 oF + yz dt: but dt =vdx + xdv, Theſe 
values, therefore, being ſubflituted in the antecedent differen- 
tial, z dy +y4t, the reſult is d (vxy) =vxdy +vyds 
TIA. 
where the quantities are more than three. | 
If one variable quantity increaſe, while the other y decreaſes, 
It is evident yd x — x Ady will be the differential of x y. 
To difference quantities that mutually divide each other : the 
rule is, firſt, multiply the differential of the diviſor into the 
dividend; and, on the contrary, the differential of the dividend 
into the diviſor ;. ſubtract the laſt product from the firſt, and 
divide the remainder by the ſquare of the diviſor ; the quo- 
tient is the differential of the quantities mutually dividing each 
other. See FLux1ONs. n | . 
CAlLcurus Integralis, or Summatorius, is a method of inte- 
ting, or ſumming up moments, or differential quantities; 


1. e. from a differential quantity given, to find the quantity 

from whoſe differencing the given differential reſults. | 
The integral calculus, therefore, is the inverſe of the differential 

one: ' whence the Engliſh, who uſually call the differential 
method, fluxiens, give this calculus, which aſcends from the 


fluxions, to the flowing or variable quantities; or, as foreign-⸗- 


ers expreſs it, from the differences to the ſums ; by the name 
of the inver ſe method of fluxions. See FLuxtons. 
Hence, the integration is knowa to be juſtly performed, if the 


quantity found, according to the rules of the differential calcu-|: 


- tus, being differenced, produce that propoſed to be ſummed, 
See SUMMATORY Calculus. _ 


| Suppoſe / the fign of the ſum, or integral quantity; then dx. 


will denote the ſum, or integral of the differential y d *. To in- 
tegrate, or ſum up a differential quantity : It is demonſtrated, 
_ firſt, that Id xv ſecondly, (d x+dy) = x +: thirdly, 
f(x dy+y ds) =#x 9: fourthly, / (man — d xm . 
filthly, /I: m) x (-): md x=x" n: ſixthly, (5d 


xd y): x. y. Of theſe, the fourth and fifth caſes are the 
moſt frequent; wherein the differential quantity is integrated, | 


by adding a variable unity to the exponent, and dividing the 
ſum by the new | 
* v. g. the fourth caſe, by m — (1 +1) dx, i. e. by 
da: | 1 eng 
If the differential quantity to be integrated, do not come under 
any of theſe formula's, it muſt either be reduced to an inte- 


: 4+ 


It may be here obſerved, that, as in the analyſis of finites, any 


quantity may be raiſed to any degree of power; but vice verſa, | 
the root cannot be extracted out of any number required : ſo in 


the analyſis of infinites, any variable or flowing quantity may 
de differenced; but, vice verſa, any differential cannot be inte- 
_ grated, And as, in the analyſis of finites, we are not yet arrived 
at a method of extracting the roots of all equations; ſo neither 
has the integral calculus arrived at its perfeRion ; and as in the 


-former we are obliged to have recourſe to approximation; ſof This reformation of the calendar, or the new flile 


n the latter we have recourſe to infinite ſeries, where we can- 


ce it is eaſy to apprehend how to proceed, 


nent multiplied into the differential of | 


2 finite, or an infinite ſeries, each of whoſe terms may be 
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Carcutus Exponentialis is a method of differencing expotion. 
tial 18 of 2 and ſumming up the Grete 

or moments of exponential quantities; or, at leaſt, bin,“ 
| Ex to geometrical — x ke bring 

exponential quantity is here underſtood a power. . 

exponent is variable; v. g. x* a* , where the 3 
docs not denote the ſame in all the points of a curve, bu. 
ſome ſtands for 2, in others for 3, in others for 5, C. 
Tv difference an exponential quantity; there is nothing require] 
but to reduce the exponential quantities to logarithmic onez 
which done, the OC managed as in logarithmic qu 


tities. Thus, ſuppoſe the differential of the exponential — 
tity x y required: let | "Bert | 


— 


x) = 2 


** 


Then will y /x =/z_ | 


Ixdy+yd#:x=ds 2 


z LT d YT zd d 
| | War hs 3 
That is, I IX dy ＋ν d ⁊ dz 


CALEFACTION, a ſchool- term for the action of fire in hex. 
ing a body; or the impulſe which the particles of a hot body 
impreſs on other bodies around. | 
The word is particularly uſed in pharmacy; where calefacin 
is diſtinguiſhed from coction: the firſt. being applied, when 
the thing is only heated, without boiling 
CALENDAR *, CaLENDARIUM, a diſtribution of time, x 
commodated to the uſes of life; or a table, or almanack, 
containing the order of days, weeks, months, feaſts, Gr. 
happening throughout the year. See TIME, YEAR, Moxry, 
Exaats: Teen ²¹Ü. paikons v8 FR IN 


u is called calender from the word calende, antiently yrit 
in large characters at the head of each month. See Ca- 
| LENDS, 4546 5 928 
The Roman CALENDAR, which continues ſift in uſe, owes lh 
origin to Romulus; but it has undergone various refotthations 
ſince his time. That legiſlator diſtributed time into ſeveral 
periods, for the uſe of the people under his command! but 
as he was much better verſed in matters of war, than of aftro- 
| nomy z he only divided the year into ten months; making lt 
begin in the ſpring, on the firſt of March: imagining the 
ſun made his courſe through all the ſeaſons in three hundred 
and four days. bd OKC Packet 5 
Romulus's calendar was reformed by Numa, who added tuo 
more months, January and February; placing them before 
March : fo that his year conſiſted of three hundred fiſty- e 
days, and began on the firſt of January. He choſe, how- 
ever, in imitation of the Greeks, to make an interealation dt 
forty-five days, which he divided into two parts; interci- 
lating a month of twenty-two days at the end of each tuo 
years; and at the end of each two years more, another month 
of twenty-three days; which month, thus interpoſed, be 
called Marcedonius, or the intercalary February. 
But theſe intercalations being ill obſerved by the pontiffs, to 
whom Numa committed the care of them, occaſioned great 
diſorders in the conſtitution of the year; which Cæſar; 6 
vereign pontiff, endeavoured to remedy: to this end, he made 
choice of Soſigenes, a celebrated aſtronomer of thoſe times; 
who found, that the diſpenſation of time in the calendar coil 
never be ſettled on any ſure footing, without having regu 
to the annual courſe of the fun. Accordingly, as the fun“ 
8 coutſe is performed in tbree hundred fixty- five daysfi 
urs, he reduced the year to the fame number of days: de 
year of this correction of the calendar, was a year of con- 
fuſion ; they being obliged, in order to ſwallow up the xy 
five days that had been imprudently added, and which ocer 
ſioned the confuſion, to add two months beſides the Mart 
donius, which chanced to fall out that year; fo that this ye 
conſiſted of fifteen months, or four hundred forty-five djs 
This reformation was made in the year of Rome 708. fort 
two or forty-three years before Chriſt. 
The Roman, called alſo Julian calendar, from its reformer 
Julius, is diſpoſed into quadriennial periods; whereof te 
three firſt years, which he called communes, conſiſt of ther 
hundred ſixty-five days; and the fourth, Biſextile, of three 
hundred faxty-ſux ; by reaſon of the ſix hours, which in 10 
| years make a day, or ſomewhat leſs ; for in one hunt 
thirty - four years an intercalary day is to be retrenched. '* 
this account it was, that pope Gregory XIII. with the wot 
of Clavius and Ciaconius, appointed, that the hundredth ) 
of each ſhould have no biſſextile, ge bl 
fourth century: that is, a ſubtraction is made o ons 4s 
| ſextile days in the ſpace of four centuries ; by reaſon 9 * 
eleven minutes wanting in the fix hours whereof the bie 
conſiſts. See BISssEXT:jiLE. 


| | f 
92 


we call it, commenced on the fourth of October 13 


not attain to a petſect integration. See SeRIES, 


| when ten days werethrown out at once; ſo many haviob* 1 


4 F 2 e % 


carl 


into the com pu ect of eleven minutes. | 

in 2 er CALENDAR is that wherein the days of the 
Julian determined by the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G, by 
week = the ſolar cycle ; and the new and full moons, eſpe- 
means he paſchal full moon, with the feaſt of Eaſter, and the 
: ble feaſts depending thereon, by means of golden 
0 6 


' the vernal equinox: is ſuppoſed to be fixed to 
lag of March; ol the cycle of 19 years, or. the| 
m_ numbers, conſtantly to indicate the places of the new 
golden moons :- yet both are erroneous. And hence aroſe a 
= great i ity in the time of Eaſter. To ſhew this 


error the More apparently, let us apply it to the year 1715. 


." and therefore comes too early by 11 days. The 
iro ul moon falls on the 7th of April; and therefore too 


fore, which ſhould have been on the roth o il, was that year 

n ha 17th. The error, here, lies _ the metemptoſis, 
: poſt-poſition of the moon, through the defect of the lunar 
7 If the full moon had fell on the 11th of March, 
Laber would have fallen on the 13th of March; and there- 
ſore the error, ariſing from the anticipation of the equinox, 
would have exceedingly augmented that ariſing from the poſt- 
-oſition, Theſe errors, in courſe of time, were ſo multiplied, 
that the calendar no longer exhibited any regular Eaſter. Pope 
Gregory XIII. therefore, by the advice of Aloyſius Lilius, 
in 1582. threw 10 days out of the month of October, to re- 
fore the equiuox to its place, viz. the 21ſt of March; and 
thus introduced the form of the Gregorian year, with ſuch a 
proviſion,.as that the equinox ſhould be conſtantly kept to the 
21 of March. The new moons and full moons, by advice of 
the ſame Lilius, were not to be indicated by golden numbers, 
but by epacts. The calendar, however, is ſtill retained in 
England, without this correction: whence there is a difference 
of 11 days between our time and that of our neighbours. 
reorian CALENDAR is that which, by means of epacts, rightly | 


Its diſpoſed through the ſeveral months, determines the new and 
1 full moons, and the time of Eaſter, with the moveable feaſts 
nl depending thereon, in the Gregorian year. _ eb 
Mit The Gregorian calendar, therefore, differs from the Julian, | 
* both in the form of the year, and in that epacts are ſubſtituted 
git in lieu of golden numbers: for the uſe and diſpoſition where- 


of, ſee EpacT. | | h 
the Gregorian calendar be preferable to the Julian, 
yet is it not without its defects (perhaps, as Tycho Brahe and 
Caſſini imagine, it is impoſſible ever to bring the thing to a per- 
fect juſtneſs). For, firſt, the Gregorian intercalation does not 
hinder, but that the equinox ſometimes lags behind the 21 of 


S788 K 


on the 19th: and the full moon, which falls on the 20th of 
March, is ſometimes the paſchal; yet not ſo iam accom the 


— 
<= 


Gregorians, On the other hand, the Gregorians account the 
full moon of the 22d of March, the paſchal ; which yet, fall-| 
ing before the equinox, is not paſchal. In the firſt caſe, there- 
fore, Eaſter is celebrated in an irregular month ; in the latter, 
there are twe Eaſters in the ſame eccleſiaſtical year. In like 
manner, the cyclical computation being founded on mean full 
moons, which yet may precede or follow the true ones by ſome | 
bours; the paſchal full moon may fall on Saturday, which is 
et referred by the cycle to Sunday; whence, in the firſt caſe, 
er is celebrated eight days later than it ſhould be; in the 
other it is celebrated on the very day of the full moon, with 
the Jews and Quartodeciman hereticks ; contrary to the de- 
| Cee of the council of Nice. Scaliger and Calviſius ſhew other 
faults in the Gregorian calendar, arifing from the negligence | 
and inadvertency of the authors : yet is this calendar adhered | 


ver the Roman breviary is uſed. 8 | | 
formed, or Corrected CALENDAR, that which, ſetting aſide 
al apparatus of golden numbers, epacts, and dominical letters, 
etermines the equinox, with the paſchal full moon, and the 
moveable feaſts depending thereon, by aſtronomical computa- 
don, according to the Rudolphine or; te 

calendar was introduced among the Proteſtant ſtates of | 


Urown out of the month of February; ſo that in 1700. 


Nees with the Gregorian. This alteration, in the form of 

Jer, they admitted for a time; in expectation that, the real 
Patity of the tropical year being at length more accurately 
termined by obſervation, the Romaniſts would agree with 


n 5 on ſome more convenient intercalation. 
ian 


im ephemerides. 20, Find the dominical letter, and, by 


due the time of Eaſter, and thence fix the other moveable 
te 4%, Add the immoveable feaſts, with the names of 
oe n. 5% To every day add the ſun's and moon's 


with regard to the cycle, by three oy. Eaſter, there-|CALENnDAR is alſo uſed 
late, Apr 


toby the Romaniſts, throughout Europe, c. and uſed where-| 


, in the year 1700. when 11 days were at once 


evruary had but 18 days: by this means, the corrected ſtile 


10 of a CALENDAR, or Almanack. 19, Compute che 
"5 nd moon's place for each day of the year; or take them 


"als thereof, diſtribute the calendar into weeks. 30, Com- 


CAL 


the planets. 60, Add, in the proper places, the chief phaſes 
of- the moon, and the ſun's entrance into the cardinal points; 
i. e. the ſolſtices and equinoxes; together with the riſing and 


the ſetting, eſpecially heliacal, of the planets, and chief fixed 


ſtars: means for each whereof, will be found under the pro- 

r heads, | | 

he duration of the crepuſcula, or the end of the evening, 
and beginning of the morning twilight ; together with the 
ſun's riſing and ſetting, and the length of days; may be 
transferred from the 9 of one year, into thoſe of an- 
other; the differences in the ſeveral years being too ſmall to 
be of any conſideration in civil life. 
Hence it appears, that the conſtruction of a calendar has no- 
thing in it of myſtery, or difficulty; if tables of the heavenly 
motions be but at hgand. 


in this year, then, the vernal equinox falls on the roth of| Gelalean CALENDAR is a correction of the Perſian calendar, 


made by order of ſultan Gelaleddan, in the 467th year of the 
Hegira; of Chriſt 1389. | 5 Gs Drove, 

for the catalogue, or faſti, antiently 
kept in each church, of the ſaints, both univerſal, and thoſe 
particularly honoured in each church; with their biſhops, 
martyrs, &c. Calendars are not to be confounded with mar- 
tyrologies, for each church had its peculiar calendar ; whereas 
the martyrologies regarded the whole church in general : con- 
taining the 3 and confeſſors of all the churches. From 


all the ſeveral calendars was formed one martyrology : ſo that 


martyrologies are poſterior to calendars, See MART YRO- 
Loox. 
There are ſtill ſome of theſe calendars extant; particularly a 
very antient one of the church of Rome, made about the 
middle of the IVth century: comprehending, alſo, the feſti- 
vals both- of the Heathens and Chriſtians, which were then 
very few in number. F. Mabillon has alſo printed the calen- 
dar of the church of Carthage, made about the year 483. 
The calendar of the church. of Ethiopia, and that of the 
Cophtz, publiſhed by Ludolphus, ſeem to have been made 
after the year 760. The calendar of the Syrians, printed by 
Genebrard, is very imperfe& ; that of the Muſcovites, pub- 
liſhed by F. Papebroch, in moſt reſpects agrees with that of 
the Greeks, publiſhed by Genebrard. The calendar publiſhed 
by Dom. D*Achery, under the title of The ſolar year, is no 
more than the calendar of the church of Arras. The calendar 
publiſhed in 1687. at Augſbourg, by Beckius, is apparently 
that of the antient church of Augſbourg, or rather Straſ- 
bourg, wrote towards the cloſe of the roth century. The 
Moſarabic calendar, ſtill uſed in the five churches of Toledo, 
the Ambroſian of Milan, and thoſe of England, before the 
reformation, have nothing in them but what is found in thoſe 
of the other weſtern churches ;- viz. the ſaints honoured 


throughout, and thoſe peculiar to the church where they are 
uſed. 


March, as far as the 23d; and ſometimes anticipates it, falling CALENDER *, a machine uſed, in the manufactories, for 


preſſing certain ſtuffs, ſilks, and even linens; to make them 
ſmooth, even, and gloſſy: it is alſo uſed for watering, or 
giving the waves to tabbies and mohairs. a 
The word is formed from the French calandre, or Spaniſh ca- 
landra, which ſignify the ſame; and which ſome derive fur- 
ther from the Latin cy/indrus: in regard the whole effect of 
the machine depends upon a cylinder. Borel derives the name 
from that of a little bird, of the ſwallow kind; in regard of 
the agreement between the feathers of the bird, and the im- 
preſſion of the machine. 
The calender conſiſts of two large wooden rollers, round 
which the pieces of ſtuff are wound: theſe are put between 
two large cloſe poliſhed planks of wood, the lower ſerving as 
a fixed baſe, and the upper moveable, by means of a ſkrew 
like that of a crane ; with a rope, faſtened to a ſpindle which 
makes its axis ; this upper part' is of a prodigious weight, 


the rollers, by means of a ſhallow indenture, or engraving, 
cut in it. The rollers are taken off, and put on again, by in- 
clining the machine. p | 2 
CALENDS *, CALENDZ, Kaara!der, in the Roman chrono- 
logy, the firſt day of every month. "oe 
*The word is formed from the Latin calo, or, rather, Greek 
x42, I call, or proclaim ; by reaſon, before the publication 
of the Roman Faſti, it was one of the offices of the pontifices 
to watch the appearance of the new moon, and give notice 
thereof to the Rex Sacrificulus ; upon which a ſacrifice being 
offered, the pontiff ſummoned the people together in the ca- 
pitol, and there, with a loud voice, proclaimed the number of 
calends, or the day whereon the nones would be; which he did 
by repeating this formula, as'often as there were days of ca- 
lends; Calo June Novella. Whence the name calende was 
iven thereto, from calo, calare. This is the account given by 
arro. Plutarch, and after him Gaza, derive the word from 
clam ; Quia luna calendis clam fit : but this is far-fetched. 


._ convened on this day, the pontifex called, or proclaimed the 
ſeveral feaſts or holy days in the month ; a cuſtom which con- 


e Vius, the curule zdile, ordered the faſti, or calendar, to be ſet 
up in public places, that every body might know the difference 


lt with the riſing and ſetting of each Juminary ; the 


of day and night; the crepuſcula, and the aſpects of4 


bol times, and the return of the feſtivals. - 


b 8 T 
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ſometimes fifty or ſixty thouſand pounds. It is this weight 
that gives the poliſh, and makes the waves on the ſtuffs about 


Others derive the appellation hence: that the people being 


tinued no longer than the year of Rome 450. when C. Fla- 
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der: thus, v. g. the firſt of May being the calends of May; 


. -third of the calends, or before the.calends: and ſo back to the 
thirteenth, where the ides commence ; which are, likewiſe, | 


tro being added, the ſum is ten. 1 2 . 
The Roman writers themſelves are at a loſs for the reaſon of 
this abſurd and whimſical manner of computing the days off 
the month: yet ; 


_ CALENTURE, an inflammatory fever, frequent at fea, at- 


CaLiszr-Compaſſes, a ſort of compaſſet'made with arched legs, 


move on an arch of braſs, whereon are marked the inches, 
and half-inches; to ſhew how far the points of the compaſſes| 
are opened aſunder. | . 


notched triangular-wiſe in the middle, for the taking of mea- 


branches till 
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The calends were reckoned backwards, or in à retrograde or- 


dhe laſt, or thirtieth of April, was the pridie calendar umz or ſe- 
dond of the calends of May; the twenty · ninth of April, the 


numbered invertedly to the fifth, where the nones begin; 
vhich are — after the ſame manner to the firſt day of 
che month, which is the calends of April. See NoxEs, and 
Iss. "Fe; * -4 Ne 2673 £ Bi | 
The rules of computation by catends, are included in the fol- 
| lowingverſes: 14 * 
Ter Mains nonas, 0 > Julius, & Mars, 
Quatuor at reliqui + habet Idus qualbet octo. 
Inde dies religuos omnes dic efſe calendas; 
Quas retro numerans dices a menſe ſequente. 


To find the day of the calends anſwering to any day of the 
month we are in; ſee how many days there are yet remaining 
of the month, and to that number add two: for example; 
ſuppoſe it the twenty · ſecond of April; it is then the tenth of 
the calends of May. For April contains thirty days; and 
twenty- two taken from thirty, there remains eight; to which 


is it ſtill kept up in the Roman chancery; 
and by ſome authors, out of a vain affectation of learning, 
preferred to the common, more natural, and eaſy manner. 


tended with a delirium; wherein the patients imagine the ſea 
to be green fields; and, if not prevented, will leap over- 
board: which way they are frequently loſt. See Supplement, 
article CALENTURE. UN | e 

CALIBER, or CALIp ER, in a al ſenſe, notes the extent 
of any round thing 6 eb 
In which ſenſe we ſay, a column is of the ſame caliber as an- 
other, when they are both of the ſame. diameter. 


CalizER more particularly denotes the bore, or width of a 


piece of ordnance, or other fire-arms ;' or the diameter of the 
mouth thereof; or of the ball it carries. . - 
The caliber is the rule by which all the parts of a cannon, or 


a a mortar, as well as of its carriage, are proportioned. 


to take the diameter of round, or ſwelling bodies. 
Caliber- compaſſes are chiefly uſed, by gunners, for taking the 
. diameters of the ſeveral parts of a piece of ordnance, or of 
bombs, bullets, &c. Their legs are therefore circular, and 


Some are alſo made for taking the diameter of the bore of a 


gun, of mortar. _ 13 b 4 | 
be gaugers alſo ſometimes uſe calibert, to embrace the two 


- heads of any caſk, in order to find its lengtn. 
The caliber, uſed by carpenters and joiners, isa piece of board 
ſure. | 1 | 
CaristR, or CAaLiBeR-Rule, is an inſtrument, wherein a right 
line is ſo divided, as that the firſt part being equal to the dia- 
meter of an iron or leaden ball of one ad weight, the other 
parts are to the firſt, as the diameters of balls of two, three 
four, &c. pounds, are to the diameter of a ball of one pound. 
Tube caliber is uſed by engineers, from the weight of the bal 
. Ver, to determine its diameter, or caliber; or vice ver ſa. 


caliber (Tab. Fortification, fig. 2.) conſiſts of two thin] 


pieces of braſs, ſix inches long; joined by a rivet, fo as to 
move quite round each other: the head, or one end of the 
piece, is cut circular; and one half of its circumference is di- 
vided into every ſecond degree: on the other half are divi- 
ſions from one to ten; each, again, ſubdivided into four: 
© the uſe of which divifions and ſubdiviſions is, that when the 
diameter of a bullet, &c. not exceeding ten inches, is taken, 
the diameter of the ſemicircle will, among the diviſions, give 
the length of that diameter taken between the points of the 
... calibers, in inches and fourth parts.. 
. e e the head ſerve to take the quantity of an angle; 
the 


ply the outward edges to the planes, that form the the 
degree cut by the diameter of the ſemicircle, ſhews the quan- 
tity of the ſought: for an outward angle, open the 
points be outwards, and applying the ſtrait 


edges to the 
diameter of the ſemicircle ſhew the angle required; reckon- 
ing from 180, towards the right-hand. e | 


* 


On one branch of the calibers, on the ſame ſide, are, firſt, ſix 
inches; and each of theſe ſubdivided into ten parts: ſecondly, 
a a ſcale of unequal diviſions, beginning at two, and ending at 
ten; each ſubdivided into four parts: thirdly, two other 
ſcales of lines, ſhewing, when the diameter of the bore of a 


| 


of which is obvious. If the angle be inward, ap-| 


es that form the angle, the degrees cut by the| 


un 
CAA: 


name of the piece, whether iron or braſs, i. e. the w.; 1. 
the bullet it carries; or that it is ſuch or ſuch a pound WA 
one to forty-two pounds. #7 re i bea 
On the other branch of the calibers, on the ſame fide. ; 
line of cords to about three inches radius; and a line wn 

on both branches, as on the ſector 3 with a table of the. 

of the ſeveral pieces of ordnance : on the fame face i, , 
graved, and a right line drawn from the finger wan | 

centre of the rivet ; ſhewing, by its cutting certain di 

made on the circle, the weight of iron ſhot, when * 

ter is taken with the points of the calibers : laſtly, on * 
Cle, or head, on the ſame ſide, are graved ſeveral geom m 

figures inſcribed in each other, with numbers; 28 , 0 
whoſe ſide is ſuppoſed one foot; a pyramid on the fame bu 

and altitude, and the proportions of their weight, & 
ſphere, inſcribed in a cube; a cylinder, cone, circle, fn 
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CALIDUCTS, a kind of pipes, or canals; diſpoſed a 

walls of houſes and apartments; uſed by the eg 
. conveyance of heat to ſeveral remote parts of the houſe from 
one common furnace. ue es i 
CALIDUM. Innatum, &c. See the article HEAT. 
CALIPH, Carir, KAIrEH “*, in oriental affairs, denotes 1 

ſucceſlor of Mahomet, in the ſpiritual as welk as temporal eq. 
Pie erected by that legiſlator. See the article MAHOMRTAN. 


* The word is originally Arabick, Aha/ifah ; which pro 
denotes a ſucceſſor, of heir. — Some pretend, that it con 
from a verb which ſignifies ndt only to ſycceed, but zl tobe 
in the place ef another, not only as his heir, but as his ven; 
in which ſenſe it was, according to Erpenius; that the Sar 
emperors and high-prieſts were called za/iphs, as being Got, 
- _ » vicars, orlieutenants-/- Put the more feceiv'd opinion is, thy 
they took this title as being Mahomet's ſucceſſors, 


After the death of Mahomet, Abubeker having been eledgl 
by the muſſulmans to ſupply his place, he would take noathe 
title but that of 4halifah reſſoul allah, i. e. vicar of the py. 
phet, or meſſenger of God. Omar, coming afterwards b 
ſucceed Abubeker, repreſented to the Mahometan chiefs, thi 
| if he took the quality of vicar, or ſucceſſor of Abubcker, the 
vicar or ſucceſſor of the prophet ; the word vicar would, i 
courſe of time, come to be repeated and multiplied without 
end: upon which, at the motion of Mogairah, Omar took 
the title of emir moumenin, that is, lord, or prince of the be 
 lieversz an appellation, accepted and borne by all the legit- 
mate caliphs, or ſucceſſors of Mahomet, from that time: nt 
but they ſtill retained the title caliph, without other addition, 
The calipbs in the Mabemetan, bear a near affinity to th 
. Popes. in the Chriſtian religion: 3 
Vattier obſerves, they called themſelves vicars/of God; ut 
that the Mahometan ſult. ns and kings fell down before then, 
and killed their feet: for which reaſon, V. De Beauyais ſc 
ples not to call them the Mahometan popes. 
CALIPPIC Period, in chronology, a ſeries of ſeventy-ſixyes, 
returning perpetually round; which elapſed, the middle of the 
new and full moons, as its inventor Calippus, an Athcnw, 
. imagined, return to the ſame day of the ſolar year. 
_ Meton, an hundred years before, had invented the peri, d 
cycle, of nineteen years (ſee Mxrowic CycLE); alluniy 
the quantity of the ſolaryear, 365 d. 6 h. 18“ 56” 5031 
and the lunar month, 29 d. 12h. 45 47, 20.48. 300 bt 
Calippus, conſidering that the Metonic quantity of the fol 
year was not exact, multiplied Meton's period by 1170 the 
aroſe a period of 76, years, called the Gli "he Calſte 
period, therefore, contains 27759 days: and ſince the lr 
cycle contains 235 lunations, and the Calippic periad i qu. 
druple of this, it contaigs 940 lu nations. . 
It is demonſtrated, however, that the Calippic periud ite 
not accurate; that it does not bring the new and full mow 
preciſely to their places; but brings them too late, by an 
day, in 553 years. I {econ : 
CALIX, or CaLyx. See the articles CaLix, and CHALIG: 
CALIXTINS, a name given to thoſe, among the Lane 
. who follow the ſentiments of George Calixtus, a celedr 
divine, towards the middle of the ſixteenth century 3 whoop 
poſed the opinion of St. Auguſtine, on predeſtination, 8 
and 83 1 has ac ard 
The Calixtins are eſteem'd a kind of Semi- Pelagians. Cato 
maintained, that there is in all men a certain power of 8 
ſtanding and willing; with natural knowlege ſulße 
that, a good uſe being made of theſe, God will give us i 
means neceſſary to arrive at the perfection to which rele 


c 


. "4 


r 

CALIXTINs alſodenote a ſect in Bohemia, apout the mi 
the fifteenth century, who aſſerted the uſe of the cup» ® 

11 tial to che euchariſt 8. e ee TVET: 

And hence their name: which is formed from the Lat 

N of. zaavF, eup. See Calys. > old, 

|CALKING, or CAULKING, in the ſea - language, Se. 

erode ,, 40 

| ALT: in hunting, a leſſon blown upon the horn, bo © 0 
TTCCCC oa 
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Piece is taken with the points of che calibers outwards, che 
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a0 - Awol tolers, Calls are a fort of artificial pipes, made to | veral of theſe, fixed in the ground where the cavalty is to pals; 
- Ano ſorts of birds, by imitating their notes, to allure | ftick into the horſes feet, and embarraſs them. Hence Cula 
h dus do the net. See Supplement, article CALLs. a trop is alſo made the name of a plant, whoſe fruit reſem- 
: | END - in the manufaQures. See CALENDER. bles this machine. al. | * 
a | CALIBER, or CALIPER, See the article CALIBER, CALVARIA, or CALya, the ſcalp, or upper part of the head; 
hy CALLIGRAPHUS * antiently denoted a copiſt, or ſcrivener, ſo called from its growing bald firſt, See He ap, and CAr- 
8 who tranſcribed fair, and at length, what the notaries had | VI Is. | | 
by taken down in notes, or minutes 3 which comes pretty near | CALVARY “, a term uſed in catholic countries for a kind of 
cl. to what we call Ingrofſing. 4 8 | oy of devotion, raiſed on a hillock near a city ; in memory 
ie * The work is Greek, Kaaarypepor z compounded of a, of the place where Jeſus Chriſt was crucified near Jeruſalem. 
Ru beauty, and Y fg, I write; d d. xaos ypagpiy, ob ſeri- The word comes from the Latin, Ca/varium, and that from 
, elerantiam. | | | Catvus, bald; in regard the top of that hillock was bare, and 
bie bends eleg | | | \ l 
* The minutes of acts, &c. were always taken in a kind of cy- deſtitute of verdure: which is alſo ſignified by the Hebrew 
are, pher, or ſhort-hand ; ſuch as the notes of Tyro in Gruter : word Gotgotha. | 3 | 
by which means the notaries, as the Latins called them, or the | Such is the Calvary of St. Valerian, near Paris; which is ac- 
Laute pa po and Tax vy paper, as the Greeks called them, were | companied with ſeveral little chapels, in each whereof is re- 
the enabled to keep pace with a ſpeaker, or perſon who dictated. preſented in ſculpture one of the myſteries of the paſſion. 
from Theſe notes, being underſtood by few, were copied over fair, CALVINISM, the doctrine and ſentiments of Calvin, and his 
and at length, by perſons who had a good hand, for ſale, &c.| followers, with regard to matters of religion. 
and theſe were called Calligraphi ; a name frequently met Calviniſm ſubſiſts in its greateſt purity in the city of Geneva 
tes 4 with in the antient writers. i i YT ON eee and from thence it was firſt propagated over France, the 
E CALLUS, or CALLosITY, in a general ſenſe, denotes any | United Provinces, and England. In France it was aboliſhed 
Au. cutaneous hardneſs, whether fleſhy, or bony, and whether] by the revocation of the edi& of Nantz, in 1685. It has 
a natural or preternatural. 3 i | been the prevailing religion, in the United Provinces, ever 
Ky In which ſenſe, Clavi, or corns, are a ſpecies of Callus, See | ſince the year 1572. In England it has dwindled ſince the 
_ | Cravvs. FT. : HS | time of queen Elizabeth ; and is now _ confined among 
an Caius is alſo frequently uſed for a kind of node, which joins the diſſenters : though it ſtill ſubſiſts, a little allayed, in the 
ani the extremities of a fractured bone. 2 | articles of the eftabliſhed church; and in its rigour in Scot= 
Gol! The formation of a Callus ſeems to be as follows: The juice | land. Of the thirteen Swiſs Cantons, there are fix who profeſs 
ls, tha that feeds the bone, running along its fibres, becomes extrava- | Calviniſm ; which likewiſe obtains in the Palatinate ; except 
+ fated in the place where thoſe fibres are broken: ſo that ſtop- that of late popery is there becoming the reigning religion. 
| ping, and gathering together round the extremities of the frac- The diſtinguiſhing tenets of Catvini/m are, I/, That pre- 
decke ture, it there dries, knits, and hardens, to a conſiſtence like | deſtination and reprobation are prior to the preſcience of good 
"_ - aftrong glue; leaving only a little inequality in the place where or evil works. 2dly, That predeſtination and reprobation 
| pr it is formed. | IP | depend on the mere will of God ; without any regard to the 
5 Ns  Callw''s frequently | ow ſo firm as to ſupply the place of whole | merits or demerits of mankind. g3dly, That God gives to 
, bones. In the Phil. Tranſact. we have an inſtance of a Callus | thoſe whom he has predeſtinated, a faith which they cannot 
5 | ſupplying the place of the os humeri, taken out upon its be- loſe ; a neceſſitating grace, which takes away the freedom of 
. pr ing carious, by Mr. Fowler; and another of a Callus ſup- the will; and that he imputes no fin to them. 4th, That 
1 plying the place of the os femoris, and the perſon as ſtrong as the reprobates cannot do any good work, by reaſon of ori- 
the by ever, and walking without any lameneſs, by Mr. Sherman, | gina] fins which cleaves to them. 5thly, That men are juſti- 
© legit CarLvs is alſo a hard, denſe, inſenſible knob, or ſubſtance, ed by faith only.,—The modern Calviniſis reject or palliate 
FO riſing on the hands, feet, &c, by much friction, and preſ-| ſome of theſe articles. 3 . 
dünn. ſure againſt hard bodies. I | In France the Calviniſts are diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
98 CALOGERI, Ka , or CALOYERs, monks, or religious, Huguenots; and, among the common people, by that of 
ö in Greece, both male and female; inhabiting, particularly, | Parpaillots. In Germany they are confounded with the Lu- 
Cm. mount Athos, but diſſeminated alſo throughout gn the churches | therans, under the general title Proteſtants ; only ſometimes 
8 . of the eaſt. They follow the rule of St. Baſil, and make diſtinguiſhed by the name ee W | 
4 fo vows like the weſtern religious. There has never been any] F. Gaultier finds an hundred hereſies in Cuiviniſm; but F. 
reform among them, but they {till retain their original inſti-] Francis Feu-Ardent improves vaſtly on the lift} making the 
1 tution, keep their former habit, Ee. to A tittle.  Tavernier| hereſies no leſs than one thouſand four hundred. 
is tk | obſerves, they live a very retired auſtere life, cating no fleſh ; CALVITIES, or CaLviTiuM, in medicine; baldneſs, or a 
(0k and keeping four lents, beſides a great number of faſts, with | falling off of the hair, eſpecially of that of the ſinciput, with= 
| great ſtrictneſs. They eat no bread till they have earned it by | out being able to grow again; the moiſture of the head, 
1 "the labour of their hands. During their lents, ſome do not! which ſhould feed it, being dried up by ſome diſeaſe, old 
Aung eat above once in three days, others but twice in ſeven, Moſt| | N. or the immoderate uſe of powder, CCG. 
35 | - the night they ſpend in weeping and praying. q CALX literally ſignifies, lime; a ſort of ſtone burnt or cal- 
Wh” Dome authors obſerve, that the word Calegerus is applied par- cined in a kiln tor that purpoſe, to be uſed in the making 
Ne fol ticulatly to ſuch, among their religious, as are become ve-| of morter, &c, | 8 T 
nd thenc FR by age, and the auſterity of their life. It may be CaLx, in chemiſtry, is a kind of aſhes, or fine friable impal> 
e Cali | re 115 that though Caleyers, among us, be a general name,, pable powder, which remains of metals, minerals, G 
the lux * N e all the Greek monks; yet, in Greece itſelf, | after they have undergone the violence of a fire for a long 
id is que The FRE or regulars, are called Hjeromonachi, "Tepopuor ax. time; and by that means have loſt all their bumid parts. 
9 { al urks alſo uſe the word Cahyers for their derviſes, or] See CaLcinaTION. . - VV 
4 itſelf e uneh, See DERVIis. l Gold and ſilver, after they have been reduced to a Culr, may 
all mon further fant in pharmacy, a name given to Mercurjus dulcis, | always be again recovered to their former form and nature. 
V takes Þy } imated to a fourth time, or upwards. The denomi-]  Cals of. tin is called Patty; and is of conſiderable uſe in po» 
N80 alomel rather ſeems to have firſt belonged to the . | liſhing ſtecl, mirrors, &c. See Purff Tr 
alice r | Cal of braſs is called Zr wfum., See Ms USTUM. | 
aches, e dome 5105 . white or pale bodies, rubbed herewith, be-“ . lead is denominated Ceryſs. See QR... 
celebrate dome il ke J... J For Cals of antimony, ſee ANTIMONIUM Diapboreticum 
. whoop Wa pas q ave it firſt given to Mercurius dulcis, by a whimſi- | Ca LE anatomy. See the article CAL Aus. 
ou, g, ** fir » who emplayed a black in his laboratory; whoſe CAL VX, or CAL1x, in a general ſenſe, denotes a cup. See 
| | a con, 2s well as that of the mercury, he alluded to in| Cor, and CHaLics. . 
„ Calas ALOT T. the medicine being fair, and the operator black. CAlLxvx, in botany, is ſometimes applied to a flower whoſe 
- of un" "uſed f 15 a cap, or coif of hair, ſatin, or other ſtuff; | body, or even a part of it) is formed in manner of a hp ot 
cient: 1. hament, in Poscefft)e, Out nom became an eccleſiaſtical or- 97 75 ſuch is that of a tulip, c. SeeFLowER. - 
e us al / TIEN POE TON den fines the Calyx the cavity in the middle of à flower, 
\ revela adge 7 non, cardinal Richelieu: the red Calotte.is a | wherein, the! ſtamina and apices ate contained. Auſonius | 
| . 4 ALOTTE * inal. See the artic le Car. M444 Py 11 WA z 1 : Ca * it Calatbus. Bat Prog $025: ; f Ws 77% EI "= 
e middle bm of : cn te, a round yew 6 or depreſſure, in CAT Tx is more particularly uſed for that qutward greeniſh 
p, V nich the r 3 or cap, lathed, and plaſtered, uied to dimi- cover, which encompaſſes and defends the petalyand other parts 
which des ot elevation. of a chapel, cabinet, alcove,. c. of a flower; ſerving alſo as. a baſis or ſupport 40 the whole. 
11000 aich, without ſuch Tf 05% 8 LAIRg SID 75 * l * N | x Pay 8 2 4 
Latin other dare en Wen an expedient, .. would, be too high for In which ſenſe Calyx is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 
kee, 8 Quince de e 22H Da,: Z ed, i Perianthium, and by. Dr, Grew the Empalement. & $365) 
1 9 5 re 2 rm in 2 Ae ved The Calyx is that ſet of leaves which involves the Petala, 38 
4 or ted chat ide of any defign. is covered wit Viack-Jead, |, the petala do the immediate organ of nenden. 
to co waxed plate , and the ſtrokes, or lines traced through vn a Miller, r <tr of a flower before it opens; 
a "each fie Be ” other ers. oy: paging lightly, over or the ſoſt huſks or ſkin in which a flower firſt, and often 
ant Preſfon of the of, e en With A, point, which leaves un im- N ſeed of herbs, and fruit of trees, are covered. 
7 en the plate or wall. | e Cahy is in Tome plants of one intire piece ; as in pinke, 
points, diese ener, , anFinftrument wich four, iron] &fc, and in ſome is divided immo fever] au in roſes, Te. 
poitits be, Poled triangular-wiſe; ſo as there are always three | Saffron. has no Cahr; its lower comes out of the earth be- 
ol, I, No zz. 9 the fourth being in che air. Se- ' fore its lea yes. CAMAIEU 
5 3 8 | 2 C 3 
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GCAMAIEU „, or CauA Vu, a word uſed to expreſs a pecu- 


'* + .. liarfort of onyx: alſo by ſome to expreſs. a ſtone, whereon 
are ſound various figures, and repreſentations of . landſkips, 
Ec. formed by a kind of luſus naturæ ; ſo. as to exhibit 
pictures without painting. a be 
Pe The word comes from Camebuia, 8 name the 6rientals give 
to the onyx, when they find, in preparing it, another co- 
| Jour; as who ſhould ſay, 4 ſecond fone 
CAmaiev is alſo applied by others to thoſe ious ſtones, as 
_ onyx's, cornelians, and agats, whereon the lapidaries em- 
ploy their art to aid nature, and perfect thoſe repreſentations. 
 Camarzv is alſo uſed for a painting, wherein there is only one | 
colour; and where the lights and ſhadows are of gold, | 
wrought on a golden, or azure pour: Lak) bao 
When the ground is yellow, the French call it Cirage 3, when 
gtey, Griffel. This kind of work is chiefly uſed to re- 
preſent baſſo relievo's : the Greeks call pieces of this fort 
| Moro pH. See Supplement, article CAMZA.. . | 
5 CAMAL.DULIANS, or CAMALDUNIANS, an order of reli- 
gious, founded by St. Romuald, in 1009, or, according to 
Others, in 960. in the horrible deſart of Camaldoli, ſitüate 
k in the ſtate of Florence, on the Apennines. 

Their rule js that of St. Benedict; and their houſes by the 

ſtatutes, are never to be leſs than five leagues from cities. 
© "The Camaldulians have not borne that title from the beginning 
© of the order; till the cloſe of the XIth century they were 
called Romudldins, from the name of their founder. Till that | 
time, Camaldulian was a particular name for thoſe of the de- 
fart Camaldeli, and D. Grandi obſerves, was not given to 
_ * the whole order, in regard it was in this monaſtery that the 
order commenced; but becauſe the regulation was beſt | 
maintained here. nog an 6 abs | 
CAMBER Beam, in building, a piece of timber cut archwiſe, | 
or wich an obtuſe angle in the middle, commonly uſed in 
| © platforms; as church-leads, and on other occaſions, where 
. ong and ſtrong beams are required. —A Camber-beam is 
much ſtronger than another of the ſame ſize; ſince being laid] 
©" with the hollow ſide downwards, as they uſually are, it re- 
preſents a kind of arch. en | 
CAMBLET *, or CHAMT ET, a ſtuff ſometimes of wool, | 
© fometimes filk, and ſometimes hair, eſpecially that of goats, 
with wool or filk : in ſome, the warp is ſilk and wool twiſted 
together, and the woof hair. e 
Menage derives the French word camelot (whence our camblet) 
from rambelotto, a Levantine term for ſtuffs made with a fine 
air of a Turkiſh goat: whence the word qymatilis for Turſtiſb 
 tamelot. Others call 
Fochart makes æambrlot, a corruption of the Arabic giamal, 

a camel. Others fetch camblet from the bare Latin camelus: 
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on which footing camber ſhould properly ſignify, a ſtuff made 
ah 21 ef mens: kale. © 7 7 7 7-75 5 YI: % 


England, France; Holland, and Flanders, are the chief places 
- of this manufacture: Bruxelles excceds them all in the beauty 


and quality of its camblets : thoſe of England are reputed the 
' fetond en e GEIEs | a 


| Figured CABLE Ts, are thoſe of one colour, whereon are 
ſtamped various 


= "the Ruff}, under a preſs. Theſe are chiefly brought from | 
Amiens and Flanders: the commerce of 
much more conſiderable than at preſent. | 
Pater” CAMBLETSs, thoſe which, after weaving, receive a 


certain preparation with water; and are afterwards paſſed þ 


under a hot- preſs, which gives them a ſmoothneſs and luftre. | 
Maved CAmBLETS, are thoſe whereon waves are impreſſed, | 
28 on tabbies; by means of a calender, under which they 
are paſſed and repaſſed ſeveral time. 
The manufacturers, e. of Gamblers, are to take care the 
do not acquire any falſe and needleſs plaits; it being almoſt 
im le to get them out a | 
a proverb: "we ſay, a perfon is like camblet, he has taken his 


CAMBRING;” or CamBaRrinG:—The ſeamen ſay, a deck 
ies cambring, when it doth not lie level, but higher in the 
middle than at either end.—AIfo, if the ſhip's keel be bent in 
tte middle upwards (FINN happen from her lying  a- 
©- gibvund om a place, where n 
mt, and from many ether reaſons taken from 
| tay Shi caniber-herdled, nn «On ens 
*CAMELEON," CMA EU, in natural hiſtory; à little 
4 — famous among antient and modern writers, for a fa- 
©'" ſuining thoſe of the objects near ft. eee 
The camelron, or chameleon, is of the lizard kind; only its head 
is ſomewhat bigę than that of the common lizard. I bas ibur 
feet, and a long flat tail; hereby ĩt can hang to the branches of 
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neige well as with its feet.” In Egypt there are ſome à foot | 
5 long, including the tail; but thoſe of Arabiado not much exceed | 
half that len its back ſhatp ; its ſkin, | 


* 


Its ſnout is" 


een dee bent ro the left joint of the tail, plaited, and rough, 
_- fay ſome; like ſam: Dr. Goddard dos t 0, Ps 


7 reen; the bi grains or globular i ities, being abou 2 


it capellota, from capella, ſhe-goat, | 


theſe was antiently | 


that ſerve for noſtrils 3. it has no ears, nor does it either L 
or receive any fo ts 
or that way, without moving the head; and, ordi 


| | | _ 'others, as Dr. Goddard, aſcribe the change to the grains d 
8 figures, flowers, foliages, &c. by means of %; | 
hot irons; which are a kind of moulds, paſſed, together with | 


Theſe hypotheſes are all deficient enough, and there is fl 


+ felted in ine library, that one hour it appeared to bel 


again: this is notorious, even to 


ere neither her aft nor fore: part touch 


ie in ſuppoſed to have, of changing its colour, and af- | 
924 AST 1 {y" . 


„ e of th Its head is without 
ny neck, wu in fiſnes: it havtwo little apertures in the head, 
e 455 R 
r 5 2 5 R 
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neſs of a finger's end, ſome of them of an Iſabella colour: 


this change of colour: ſome, as Seneca, maintain it done h 
ſuffuſion; others, as Solinus, by reflexion ; others, as the Cu- 
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und. Its eyes are big, and verſa}, thi 


turns one of them quite the contrary way to the rag, jt 


tongue is half the length of the animal; conſiſling of , u. AM 
fl, round as far as the. tip, which is flat * hn ſte 
- ſomewhat like an elephant's proboſcis, , or trunk; and J | yi 
. cordingly, ſome call it @ trunk. This it can dart out . , 
nimbly, and draw back again, over a bone which read ſent 
from the root, half its length; much as a ſilk ſtocking 8 400 


drawn off and on the leg, 

It is a common tradition, that the cameleon lives on alt: bt 
erience ſhews the contrary. The great uſe of its t 

is to catch flies, by ſhooting it briſkly upon them, and en. 

tangling them in its proboſcis. Some ſay, the tongue is f 

d with a glutinous matter, which the flies ſtick to; and it 


N 


the R. Academy of Sciences, they frequently obſerved on; 8 
catch and fellow flies; the found alle . fe "on > 955 
its excre ments; and, when it was diſſected, the ſtomach a F 
inteſtines were found full of them. | | nes 
M. Perrault aſſures us, that when at reſt, and in the ſhade, the Ws 
colour of the cameleon is ſomewhat various: that at Pati 8 
was of a blueiſh grey;; but, when expoſed to the ſun, thi | Gelin 


3 and its leſs ilu- 


grey changed into a browney or darker grey 
pots, half the big. 


mined parts into divers colours; forming 


grains of the ſkin, not illumined at all, reſembled a cloth, 
mixed of divers colours. That at London, deſcribed in the 
Philoſophical Tran ſactiont, by Dr. Goddard, was mixed of ( 
veral colours, like a mottled cloth: the colours diſcernible,wee 
a green, a ſandy yellow, and a deeper yellow, or liver colou; 
but one might eaſily imagine ſome mixture of moſt, or all co. 
lours. He adds, that upon excitation, or warming, it ſudden] 
became full of black ſpots, of the bigneſs of a great pin's he, 
equally diſperſed on the ſides, &c. all which afterwards woll 
vaniſh, M. Perrault obſerves ſomewhat like this of the Pa 
cameleon z viz, that upon handling or ſtirring it, it would - 
pear ſpeckled, or ſtained with dark ſpots, bordering on green, 
He adds, that wrapping it up in a linen cloth, for two or three 
minutes, it would ſometimes be taken out whitiſh; tho' nit 
conſtantly ſo: nor did It take the colour of any other ſtufi 
was wrapped in. So. that what Theophraſtus and Plutarch 
write, thatit aſſumes all the colours it comes near, excepting 
white, is exactly contrary to experience. Monconys allurs 
us, that the cameleon, when placed in the ſun, appears green, 
though in a place where there is no graſs, or other green c- 
jeQ ; that by the candle it appears black, though placed a 
white paper; and that, when ſhut up in a box, it become 
yellow and green: and he aſſerts, it never takes any other 
than theſe colours. © rk 
Naturaliſts are very little agreed, as to the reafon or manner d 


teſians, by the different diſpoſition of the parts that compolethe 
ſkin, which give a different modification to the rays of lg: 


the fkin ;' which, in the ſeveral poſtures, he thinks, may ſhev 

ſeyeral colours; and, when the creature is in full vigou, 

may have, as he terms it, rationem ſpeculi; that is, the & 
fect of mirrors, and reflect the colours of bodies adjacent. 


room for a new one. Thecameleon, then, is repreſented to wu 
an exceeding lean ſkinny animal; inſomuch that the [tau 
call it a living ſein. M. Perrault obſerves, of that which he dl 


mere ſkin, and nothing elſe; and yet the next it would apps 
fat and plump. Hence we gather, that it muſt have an eum 
ordinary command over the ſkin, as to tenſion or laxneſs 
by ſwelling its bulk its ſkin will be filled, the fibres then 
ſtretched, and the pores leſſened: and again, by withdraw 
its groſſneſs, the ſkin will be left lank and ſhriveled, one ſut 

. wrapping over another: which is confirmed by what we 
already obſerved, that its fkin is uſually ſeen to be full of n 
or little plaits. Now the animal having it in its po" 
fill the fkin more or leſs, has it in its power not only to dk 
the tone and texture of the fibres, upon which their rele 
quality, in a great meaſure, depends; but alſo to N " 
into fight which before lay concealed, or to conceal 119" 
before lay open: and it is more than probable, that the pn 
which are ordinarily covered, are of a ſomewhat differente 
Jour from thoſe conſtantly open to the l. 
On' theſe” principles, probably, all the phænomena 1. 
caricleon's colour may be ſolved; "The animal, it is eg 
* to reſſect different- coloured rays from the i 
1 parts de "to mike Fertin palts Nef, and to Pf 
, others refleQing : and hence that variety, that med 
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Fr b e 
y Nad relates ſeveril ſuperſtitious notions of the 7% 
1 wr er ; as; that its tongue torn out, while 
helped the bearer i gain his taw-ſuit ; that burning its 1% 
throat with oaken wood,'or.roafting its liver on a red oh ' 

thunder and rain ; that its right eye, torn out wh lu 

and ſteeped in goat's milk, too W e in the eye; tin 


* 
14 


tongue tied about woman with child, made her delle, 
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et jaw removeck all fear; and that its tail ſtopped 
int is right — Pliny aſſures us, that Democritus had 
the cour® © ole book of ſuch follies. 
compo in aſtronomy, one of the con- 


MA LEON 
IP | ſouthern hemiſphere, near the pole, and 


* 


mr 5 thr ough a double convex glaſs, are exhibi: ed 


diltinctiy, 
olaced within the 

be fiſt invention 
| * 745 CAMERA obſcura is manifold ; it ſerves to very 
1 es in explaining the nature of viſion; and hence 
bes dat ſome Call it the artificial eye. It affords very di- 
= ſpeQacles z both by exhibiiing images perfectly like 
gr eher and each cloathed with their native colours; 
= by exprefling, at the ſame time, all their motions : 
yhich latter, no other art can imitate. By means of this 
:nftrument, eſpecially by the third contrivance under-men- 
tioned, a perſon unacquainted with deſigning, will be able to 
 4dineate objects to the laſt accuracy and juſtneſs ; and an- 
other well verſed in painting 
to perfect his art. 
be theory of the Ca 


ing propolition. | 
2 Breck A B (Tab. Optics, Fig. 16.) radiate through 
- 2 ſmall aperture C, upon a white wall oppoſite thereto ; and 
a the place of radiation behind the aperture & Ca be dark; the 
15 image of the object will be painted on the wall, in an in- 
0 verted ſituation. | | * | 
ly For, the aperture C being very ſmall, the rays iſſuing from 
d, the point B will fall on ö; thoſe from the points A and D 
ul will fall on a and d : wherefore ſince the rays iſſuing from 
I the ſeveral points are not confounded ; when reflected from 
ap the wall, they will carry with them a certain ſpecies of the 
el. object, and exhibit its appearance on the wall. But ſince 
hree the rays AC and BC interſect each other in the aperture, and 
E the rays from the loweſt points fall on the higheſt; the ſitua- 
U tion of the object will of neceſſity be inverted. _ 2 
ark Hence, fince the angles at D and d are right, and the vertical 
{ting vnes at C are equal; H and 5, and A and a, will be alſo 
(ures equal ; conſequently, if the wall, where the 8 ** is deli-- 
reen, neated, be parallel to it, ab: AB:: C: DC. That is, the 
nb eight of the image will be to the height of the object, as 
ed on the diſtance of the object from the aperture is to the diſtance 
comes of the image from the ſame. *©— 3 
othet Mruction f a CAMERA OBscuRA, wherein the images of 
external objects ſhall be repreſented. diſtinctly, and in their 
mer di nuine colours, either in an inverted, or an erect ſituation. 
one b I. Darken a chamber, one of whoſe windows looks into a 
ic Ca- place ſet with various objects; leaving only a little aperture 
ole the ppen in the one ſhutter. 2. In this aperture fit a lens, either 
{ light: no- convex, or convex on both fides ; to be a portion of 
aim d WP large ſphere. © 3. At a due diſtance, to be determined by | 
ay ſhev aperience, ſpread a paper, or a white cloth, unleſs there be 
vigo, AP white wall for the purpoſe ; for on this the images of the 
the c. chred objects will be delineated invertedly. 4. Tf it be 
ent. ther deſired to have them appear erect, it is done either by 
ce is li heans of a concave lens placed between the centre and the 
d to us u of the firſt lens; or by receiving the image on a plane 
e Italan ſpetulum inclined to the Ni an angle of 459; 
ch heir WP" by means of two lens's included in a draw- tube, in lieu 
ell to bv BP! one, —Note, if the aperture do not exceed the. bigneſs 
ld app WP" 2 pea, the objects will be repreſented, even though there 
an e N no lens at all uſed. - . "LM 2 TH! TE. 
eſs1 ue render the images clear and diſtinct, it is neceſſary the 
wen as de illumined by the | ſun's light : they will be ſtill 


Nghter, if the ſpectator firſt ſtay a quarter of an hour in 
| Wk, - Care muſt likewiſe be taken, that no light eſcape 
iouph any chinks ; and that the wall be not too much illu- 
ned, Farther, the greater diftatice' there is between the 
ferture and the wall, the larger and more diftin& will the 
Mages be; but the rays e 
de driphitneſs of the image is w 
me inviſible. 

Wien off a 
it cheſt, or 
de ngure of a 


„ till at length it be- 


prreabl CAMERA QBSCURA., . 1: Provide a 
ox of dry wood (Tab, Optics, 

| parallelepiped ; its breadth about ten inches, 
u its length two or more feet; according to the different 
puitude of the diameter of the lens's. 2. In the plane 
DD fit a liding tube E F with two lens's ; or, to ſet the 
ue at a leſs diſtance from the tube, with three lehs's*con- 
an both ſides: the diameter of the two outer, or for- 
10 to be $8 of a foot; that of the inner leſs, v. * 
3 Within the cheſt; at a proper diſtance from the 
wk kt up an” oiled paper, perpendicularly, GH, io as 
"$9 thrown upon it may be..ſeen through. Laſtly, in 1 


lj 


Found hole, fo as a Petſon, may look conveniently 


be turned towarch the objects. (the. lens's 
experi- 


* 


Yen the tube 
their px 


o 


Aa 
3. At the diſtance of the focus thereof, place a table covered 


poſed abed. 


„will find many things herein 


MERA OBSCURA is contained in the fol-| 


us, too much dilated, | 


Fig. 17.), of | 


CAM 


Another portable CAMERA may be thus made. 1. In the mid- 25 
| , raiſe a little 


dle of a cidula, or cheſt (Tab. Optics, Fig. 1 

turret, either round or ſquare HI, open towards the object AB 

2. Behind the aperture, incline a little plain mirror ab; to an 

= of 45% which may reflect the rays, Aa and Bb, upon 
ens convex on both ſides G, included in a tube GL. 


with a white paper EF, to receive the image «Þ, Laſtly, in 
NM make an oblong aperture to look through. _ 
AMISADE “, in the att of war, an attack by ſurprize, in 

the night, or at the point of day; when the enemy are ſup- 


The word is faid to have taken its riſe from an attack of this 
kind; wherein, as a badge, or ſignal to know one another 
by, they bore a ſhift, in French called chemiſe, or camiſe, over 

their arms. 

CAMISARDS *, or Camisars, an appellation given by the 
French to the Calviniſts of the Cevennes, who formed a 

league, and took up arms; in their own defence, in the 

year 1688. | MT HL | 

The reaſon of the name is diſputed. Some derive it from ca- 
miſade, in regard of the ſuddenneſs of their attacks and incur- 

ions from their mountains; others from camiſe, which in that 
country ſignifies a ſhift ; either by reaſon they wanted, or plun- 

dered linen for ſhifts; or wore cloaths that reſembled ſhifts. 

© Others, with more probability, from cams, a bigh or beaten 

road; by reaſon the roads were infeſted by the Camiſerds. _ 

P, a ſpacious poſt, or ſpot of ground, where an army 

reſts, intrenches itſelf, or plants a piquet-watch, to lodge 
ſecure either in tents, or barracks. 

The camp is ſometimes covered by an intrenchment ; ſome- 

times only by the advantage of its poſt : ſometimes it is in- 
cloſed with chevaux de "or laid acroſs each other ; the ordi- 

nary practice of the old prince of Orange. | 

The chief ſkill of a general lies in the art of encamping well: 

this the Romans were unacquainted with, till the war with 
| 9 80 ; from whoſe camp they learned to model their own: 

Till then, they knew not how to poſt themſelves to adyan- 
tage, nor with any order in their camp. WP; 
An encampment, or ſtanding camp, is always to have the ad- 
vantage of water, forage, or fuel; with the means of cover - 

ing and retrenching itſelf, N V 
Rhoe, deſcribing the great Mogul's ramp, ſays, it is twenty 
Engliſh miles round, and contains more ſpace than the 

* city in Europe; that it is compoſed of 800000 men; 

and 40000 elephants ; and what increaſes the miracle is; 

that all theſe tents are pitched in four hours time. 


CAM 


| Flying Camp is a ſtrong body of horſe or draggons, tv which 


are ſometimes added foot; commanded uſually by a lieute- 
nant- general, n Slory nt £5 atk 
This always keeps the field, making frequent motions both to 
cover the gariſons in poſſeſſion, and to inſult and keep the ad- 
verſary in continual alarm, and oblige him to make diverſions. 
CAMPAIGN, a military term; ſignifying the ſpace of time 
during which armies are maintained, yearly, in the field. 
Ibe Germans begin their campaign very late; uſually waiting 
for harveſt: the French are always early, and begin ſometimes 
in winter, by which they have reaped great advantages. 
CAMPANULOUS, or CAur a NniFormis, an appellation given 
to thoſe plants whoſe flowers reſemble the ſhape of a bell. 
CAMPECHE WOOD, a kind of wood brought from Yuca- 
tan, a province in America, and uſed in dyeing. © 
The heart of the tree, which alone is uſed, is at ff red z after 
it has been felled ſome time, it becomes black ; and, if ſteeped 
in water, gives a black tincture, ſuch as may be writ withal. 
It is very heavy, and burns admirably, and gives a clear laſt- 


i, TE Ei; . 
CA MPHOR, or CAMrHIAE , a white, ſhining, tranſparent, 
friable, inflammable, odvriferous, volatile gum, or reſin, of 
2 bitteriſh taſte, and very hot in the mouth ; flowing from a 
tree of the ſame name; frequent in the iſlands of Borneo, 
and Ceylon, and the neighbouring mountainous coaſts. of 
India; reſembling a walnut-tree, „ 
The word comes from the Arabic rapur, or caphur ; which 
1 ſignify the ſame thing. ft 10. 5 itt Te 97 "Ow 
Canpbor diſtils from the tree in manner of a gum; and, as is 
ſaid, moſt plentifully in the time of earthquakes and ſtorms. 
M. Lethery ſays, the campbor is found at the foot of the 
tree 3 where it thickens into little grains of different figures 
and ſizes; very dry, friable, light, and of a bitteriſh: taſte. 
\ Theſe little grains, falling on one another, adhere lightly to- 
_ gether, and 2 maſſes; which, being ſqueezed a little by the 


" # @ 3. © 


4 : * * 


in the veins of the Wood is ſaid to be different from that 
which ouſes out upon hreaking the bark. 
The camp bor, it is ſaid, being at firſt duſkiſh, is whitened 
either by the ſun, or the fire. "al effect, we have but little of 
the raw natural campbhor among us; the Dutch take care that 


$4 their. proper diſtance, to be determined 
"a objects Will be delincated on the paper 


GH, Sed 


0 r by ſublimation, and prepared to our 
; Nani WELL, Ae * M ©; R 8p 1 5 7 l N 
Manner of refining ruge,Camenon, The method is to ſet it to 


7 1 
ſoblime in ſubliming pot; hen the veſſel is half full, ic is ſtop · 
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ae 


Fed, and placed over a gentle fire ; where only the pureſt part! 
med, except 
at bottom: 
t, and run it into moulds 

apt 

ts ordinarily incloſe 
grain may keep its 


5 = ebe by degrees, the whole is ſubli 
mo m, or earthy matter ſticki 
* they: then melt it with a gentle hea 2 1 
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. to evaporate in — that the merchan 
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but ts principal uſe is in medicine. 
is the moſt 
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Atic liquors ; but in 
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three drops by the mouth 
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F twenty days 
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minor, and Mininius, 
different; but are 


wotks, in making var- 
princes, it is burnt, | 

It is exceedingly | 
flame in water ; 


4 ſoon-as the warmth of the ſtomach has ſet it in motion. 


| s ſub- | 
ir injuring the blad- | 


mercurials, to guard q, their | 
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ULUS arterioſus, in 
but which, after delivery, 
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Names and ſituations of e Longitud | 

| the ſtars. Z „ 1.,nſo s ww, G : 
$0. Second & 3 26 1110 21 47B : 


| Third 3 41 1110 24 34B 
tis midd cl 6 2 3 B 
Preced. inthe middleof the n claw 3 12112 35 34 


5 6 
ourth 4 10 51/10 8 246 5 
Second 2 59 35114 9 415 6 


* 


| 224, the ſouthern claw 8 46 33] 5 30 32A 


7 
pf. in middle of the claw 3 59 42112 29 1B| 7 
n og. of the ſouth claw 8 2 56| 1 53 16A| 6 
Second and ſouthern 8 3511.36 45A|6 
bp: Ys Third 3 41 of14 40 46 6 
In the ſouthern claw 7 9 18 40] 5 6 27Aſq 3 
The laſt of four _ | 4 7 20114 37 42B| 6 
-#h of thoſe following the n. claw 5 30 37110 30 5B[6 7| 
n the northern eye | 6 42 57] 7 15 3B| 6 
aſt of thoſe following the n. claw. 6 o 4410 38 38B[6 7 
de ent of the apert of n. claw 6 18 14112 34 6B 7 
| oo tt Kos {9g TAJ. HH; $$: S840 7 
dibſequent in the ſouthern claw II 50 440 5 36 8A 1 
| the ſouthern eye 8 52 45] 5 23 245 6 
ES. 9 714 5 24 49B| 8 


TRIES of tit. nod Jan dy 
the apertufe of the ſouth, claw 1141 :7] 1 8 31A 7 
e 5 132 19 48] 0-58 45A| 6 


T-rhic of CANCER, in aſtronomy, a leſſer circle of the ſphere pa- 
rallel to the equator; and paſſing through the beginning of the 
, oihiine if eg 5d, : 
AxcgR, in medicine, a roundiſn, hard, ragged, immoveable 
tumour, of an aſh, or livid colour; encompaſſed round with 
branched turgid veins, full of black foul blood ; ſituate chiefly 


the reſemblance it bears in figure to the crab- fiſn, or, as others 
' fay, becauſe, like that fiſh, when once it has got hold, it is 
ſcarce poſſible to drive it away. 


pea ; but grows apace, and ſoon becomes very painful. 
The Cancer ariſes principally on the lax glandulousparts, as the 
breaſts and emunctories: it is moſt frequent in women, eſpecial- 
ly ſuch, fays Stolterfoth, as are barren, or live in celibacy. The 
reaſon of its appearing in the breaſts more than other parts, is, 
that being full of glands, with lymphatics and blood-veſlels 
among them, the ſmalleſt contuſion, compreſſion, or punction, 
extravaſates thoſe 7 ; which growing, by degrees, acri- 
monious, form the Cancer. Hence, the maſters of the art ſay, 
that a Cancer is that in the glands, which a caries is in the 
bones, and a gangrene in the fleſhy parts. The Cancer, how- 
ever, is ſometimes found in other ſoft, ſpongy parts of the 
body ; and there have been ſome found in the gums, belly, 
neck of the matrix, ureter, lips, noſe, cheeks, abdomen, 
thighs, and even the ſhoulders. „„ 3h be 13 950 
A Cancer atifing on the legs, is called a Lupus ; on the face, or 
noſe, a Nali me tangere. 
Lancers are divided, according to their ſeveral ſtages, into oc- 
alt, and open or ulcerated. 3 we 
5 thoſe not arrived at their ſtate, or not yet 
uſt, | 


ſerated Cancers are known by their roughneſs and fulneſs of 


equently yellowiſh ; by their pungent pain, which reſembles 
the picking with a thouſand pins; and by their blackneſs ; the 
veling of the lips of the ulcer ; and the veins about it, which 
| UE blackiſh, tumid, and varicous. | Wt 

memes the extremitics of the blood-veſſels are gnawed off, 
ad the blood iflues out. In a Cancer of the breaſt, the adjacent 
Kitisfometimes ſo conſumed, that one may ſee into the cavity 
the thorax, It oecaſions a flow fever, a loathin 
fntings, ſometimes a dropſy, and laſtly death. 


n frequently cured by mercury and ſalivation. Some take 
da Ucerous Cancer to be nothing elſe but an infinite number of 
— worms, which devour the Neſh by degrees. 'The Cancer is 
q wed the moſt terrible evil that befalls the body: it is uſually 
n while yet a ſmall tumour, of the bigneſs of a nut, or at moſt 


Noll z 2 amputation takes place. 


ther of hon 


*, a perſon who ſtands for ſome poſt or place, 
PT 
Ide word is Latin, Candid aut, formed of Candidat, white, 
reaſon of a white ſhining garment, Toga Candida, wherein 
ole who aſpired to preferments in antient Rome, were habit- 


l. J. No 23. ChHARMB. 


in the glandulous parts: ſo called, as ſome will have it, from 


begins without any pain, and appears, at firſt, like a chich- | 


holes, through which ouſes a filthy, ſtinking, glutinous matter, 


g, oftentimes | 
e immediate cauſe of a Cancer ſeems to be a too corroſive vo- 


e lalt, approaching to the nature of arſenic, formed by the | 
Snation of the humours. Stolterfoth obſerves, that it has 


imall egg. by extirpation : when it ſeizes the breaſt, or is | 


© at the time of their a ing for the ſam h 
Wha ppearing far the ſame, eſpecially at the. 
Public aſſemblies, in order to diſtinguiſh them from the eroud. 


Db ATI mill tes, were an order of ſoldiers of tall ſtature, | 


CAN 


' who ſerved as the emperor's body guards, to defend him in fight. 
They were thus denominated, becauſe cloathed in white, either 


taken notice of, or becauſe they were conſidered as in the way 


er Gordian who inſtituted the Candidati, as alſo the Protefores 
and Scholares. The Scholares were choſen out of the troops, and 
conſiſted of perſons who beſt underſtood the art of war: and 
out of theſe Scholares were choſen the Candidati, who were ſuch 
as were talleſt and ſtrogeſt, and had moſt of the martial air ; 
and were proper to inſpire terror, ſays the chronicon of Alex- 
andria. The Protectores were a middle order. 


| CANDLE X, a cotton or linen wick, looſly twiſted, and covered 
with tallow, wax, or ſperma-ceti, in a cylindrical figure; which 


being lighted at the end, ſerves to illumine a place in the ab- 
ſence of the ſun. BOD e e eee RG SENT 5 
* The word Canale comes from the Latin Candela, and that from 
Candor, of Candeo, I burn; whence alfo the middle-· age Greek 
xardnna, 36 113 8 | . 
I Tallow Candle, to be good, muſt be half ſheep's tallow, half 
bullock's; the fat of hogs making them gutter, give an ill 
ſmell, and a thick black ſmoke. | an 
Tallow Candles are of two kinds; the one dipped, the other 
moulded : the firſt, which are thoſe in ordinary uſe, are of an 
old ſtanding ; the latter are ſaid to be the invention of the Sieur 
le Brez, at Paris. The manufacture of the two kinds is very 
different, excepting in what relates to melting of the tallow, 
and making the wick, which is the fame in both. . 
Method oſ mating Cax DL Es. The tallows, being weighed and mix- 
ed in their due proportion, are cut or hacked into pieces, to faci- 
litate their melting, and throw into apot orboiler, having a ca- 
vity of ſome depth running round the top, to prevent its boiling 
over. Being, thus, perfectly melted, and ſkimmed, a certain 
quantity of water is thrown in, proportioned to the quantity of 
tallow ; this ſerves to precipitate the impurities of the tallow, 
which had eſcaped the ſkimmer, to the bottom of the veſſel. 
The tallow, however, intended for the three firſt dips, muſt 
have no water; in regard, the dry wick, imbibing the water 
| readily, makes the Candles ſpit and crackle in the burning. The 


ing a tap for letting it out, as occaſion requires. The tallow 
thus prepared, may be uſed after having ſtood three hours; and 
will continue fit 'for uſe twenty-four hours in ſummer, - and 
fifteen in winter. £2565 man rar een! 
For the wicks, they are made of ſpun cotton, which the chand- 
lers buyin ſkeins; and wind off three or four together, accord- 
ing to the intended thickneſs of the wick, intobottoms, orclues, 
whence they are cut out with an inſtrument contrived for that 
purpoſe, into pieces of the length of the Candle required; then 
put on the ſticks, or broches, or elſe placed in the moulds, as 
the Candles are intended to be either dipped or moulded. 
Making of dipped Cx DL ES. The liquid talfowis drawn off, from 
the tub above mentioned, into aveſſel called the mould, fink; or, 
abyſs, of an angular form, perfectly like a priſm, except that it is 
not equilateral; the fide on which it opens being only ten inches 
high; and the others, which make its dept, Aren. On the 
angle, formed by the two great ſides, it is ſupported by two 
feet, and is placed on a kind of bench, in form of a trough, to 
catch the droppings, as the Candles are taken out each dip. At a 
convenient diſtance from this, is ſeated the workman, who takes 
two ſticks, or broches, at a time, ſtrung with the proper number 
of wicks; v:z. ſixteen, if the Candles are to be of eight in the 
pound; twelve, if of ſix in the pound, &c. and holding them 
equidiſtant, by means of the ſecond and third finger of each 
hand, which he puts between them, he immerges the wicks 
two or three times for their firſt lay, and, holding them ſome 
time over the opening of the veſſel toletthem drain, hangs them 
on a rack, where they continue to drain and grow hard. When 
cooled, they are dipped a ſecond time, then a third, as before; 
only for the third lay they are but immerged twice, in all the 
reſt thrice. The operation is repeated more or leſs times, ac- 
cording to the intended thickneſs of the Candle. With the laſt 
dip they neck them; i. e. plunge them below that part of the 
wick where the other lays ended. els 
It muſt be obſerved, that during the operation, the tallow is 


low. When the Candles are finiſhed, their peaked ends, or bot- 
. . toms, are taken off; not with any re inſtrument, but by 
paſſing them over a kind of flat brazen plate, heated to a pro- 
per pitch by a fire underneath ; which nielts down as much as 
is requiſite. 110 | 45 
Method f making Mould CanDLEs. Theſe Candles are made in 
moulds of different matters: braſs, tin, and lead, are the moſt 
ordinary. Tin is the beſt, and lead is the worſt, Each Candle 
has its mould, conſiſting of three pieces, the neck, ſhaft, and 
foot: the ſbaſt is a hollow metal cylinder, of the diameter and 
length of the Candle propoſed : at the extremity gf this is the 
nett; which is a little metallic cavity, in form of a dome; 
having a molding within- ſide, and pierced in the middle with a 


extremity is the foot, in form of a little tunnel, through which 
the liquid tallow runs into the mould. The neck is ſoldered to 
the ſhaft, but the foot is moveable, being applied when the wick 

. | is 


that they might be the more conſpicuous, and their actions more 


to higher preferments. Cedrenus obſerves; that it was the young- ; 


melted tallow is now emptied through a fierce into a tub, hav- 


ſtirred from time to time, and the ſtock ſupplied with freſh tal- 


hole big enough for the wick to paſs through. At the other 
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A do be put i and taken off in when the candle is cold. 
A le beneath he RK — 
s a kind ae which ſerves. to ſupport that part 
of the mould, and to preventthe n deep in 


the foot, is aleaf of the ſame metal, ſoldered within-ſide, which | 
' advancing into the centre, ſerves to keep up the wick ; which 


* 


wick is introduced into the ſhaft of the mould, by a piece of 


out of the tap into a tin pot; and thence poured into the foot. 


Mar- CAxDLES are made of a cotton or flaxen wick, flightly 


the bottom, which has a hole to receive the point in the candle- 
8 Manner of maki 
are tied by the neck, at equal diſtances, round an iron circle, 


cCbdals underneath it. I 
mae three firſt ladles be p 
Canales are then taken down hot, and laid aſide of each other, 
in a feather- bed folded in two, to preſerve their warmth, and 
; are then taken and rolled, onebyone, | 
ſrument of box, ſm; at the bottom. The Candle being 
Manner of mating Wax-CanvLes bythe Hand. The wick being 
diſpoſed, as in the former, they begin to ſoften the __y 
. a braſs cal- 
dron, tinned, very narrow and deep. A piece of the wax is then 


Cylindrical Wax CAanDLEs, are either for the Table, or Drawn. 


' Wax CAnDLEs drawn, are ſo called, becauſe actually drawn, in 


Sale, or Aultion by Inch of Can DLR; is when a piece of Candle 


ſoon as extinct, the commodity is adjudged to the laſt bidder. 
There s alſo a kind of 3 Inch of Can DIE; 
| wherein, the time a ligchted Candls continues burning, is allowed 


CAN 


the table to be mentioned hereafter. Laſtly, in the hook of 


is here hooked on, preciſely.in the middle of the mould. The 


wire, which being thruſt through the aperture of the hook, till 
it come out Hu pr the sel to it; ſo that in draw- 
ing it back, the wick comes along with it, leaving only enough 
a-topfor the neck; the other end us faſtened to the hook, which 
thus keeps it perpendicular. The moulds, in this condition, are 
diſpoſed e e ef ied the dinmatir-ef each 
being about an inch: theſe holes receive the. moulds inverted, as 
far as the ſtring in the foot. Being thus placed perpendicularly, 
they are filled with melted tallow (prepared as before) drawn 


After the moulds have ſtood long enough tocool, for the tallow 
to have arrived at its conſiſtence, the Candle is taken out, by ta- 
ing off the foot, which brings the Canale along with it. Thoſe 
who aim at perfection in their work, bleach or whiten their 
| „ by faſtening them on rods or broches, and hanging 
them out to the dew, and earlieſt rays of the ſun, for eight or 
— days: care being taken to ſcreen them in the day- time from 
too intenſe heat of the ſun; and in the night from rain, by 


twiſted, and covered with white or yellow wax. Of theſe there 
are ſeveral kinds; ſome called Tapers, uſed to illumine churches, 
and in proceſſions, funeral ceremonies, Cc. and others uſed on 
ordinary occaſions... i... ot hs 
For the firſt kind, their figure is conical, ſtill diminiſhing; from 
ſtick, to the top, which ends in a point: the latter kind are cylin- 
drical. The firſt are either made with a ladle, or with the hand. 
us Wax-CANDLES with the Ladle. The wicks 
being twiſted, and cut off at the proper length, a dozen of them 


ſuſpended directly over a large baſon of copper tinned, and full 
of melted wax: a large ladle full of this wax, is poured gently, 


by inclination, on the tops of the wieks, one after another; ſo 
that running down, the whole wick is thus covered: the ſurplus | 


| ing into the baſon; vyhere it is kept warm by a pan of 
it. They thus continue to pour on the wax, 
till the Candle arrive at its deſtined bigneſs : ſtill ing, that 


poured on at the top of the wick, the 


Dur that the height of 2, the fifth at 4, and the ſixth at 4;: by 


Which means the Candle arrives at its pyramidal form. The 


| Keep the wax ſoſt: th ak 
on an even table, uſuallyof walnut-tree, witha long ſquare in- 
F4 thus 
hole 


rolled and ſmoothed, its big end is cut off, and a coni 
is made in it. | 1 


working it ſeveral times in hot water, contained in a 


taken out, and diſpoſed, by little and little, around the wick, 
which is hung on a hook in the wall, by the extremity oppoſite 

| to the neck; ſo that they begin with the big end, diminiſhing 
ſtill, as they deſcend towards the neck. In other reſpects, the 
method is the ſame here, as in the former caſe; only that they 
are not laid in the bed, but are rolled on the table, juſt as they 
are formed. It muſt be obſerved, however, that in the former 
caſe, water is always uſed to moiſten the ſeveral inſtruments, 


to prevent the wax from ſticking; and in the latter, lard, or oil | 


of olives, for the hands, table, &c. 


The firſt kind are made of ſeveral threads of cotton, looſe] 
ſpun, and twiſted togther, covered with the ladle, and rolled, 
as the conical ones, but not pierced. | 


the manner of wire, by means of two large rollers, or cylinders 
of wood, turned bya Wale which e of for- 
Wards ſeveral times, paſs the wick through meltedwax, contain- 
ed in a braſa baſon; and at the ſame time thro 
an inftrument, like that uſed for drawing wire, at one 
fide of the baſon: ſo that, by little and little, the Candle acquires 


: 12 bulk, at pleaſure, according to the different holes of the | * 


t through which, it paſſes: by this method, may 


| four or five hundred ells length be draw! running. The in- 
Vention of this was b from Venice by Pierre Bleſimare, 


of Paris, about the middle of the laſt century. 


being lighted, people are allowed to bid while it burns, but as 


the holes of 


CAN 


te ſinner to come to repentance; but after which, he nn. 
excommunicated to all intents and purpoſes. tema 

CANDLEMAS *, a feaſt of the church, held on the ſ 

February, in honour of the purification of the bleſſeg wr, 
It takes its name either from the number of lighted 
uſed by the Romiſn church, in the proceſſions of thi, Gul 
becauſe, before nι, the church conſecrated Candi 10 1 

whole year. th 
Candlemas is alſo. called; in antient writers, H ? 
among moderns, the Purification. | TV 8 
Some will have this feaſt to have been inſtituted by Pope Gi, 
ſius, in lieu of the heathen lupercalia ; and that procefſon 
thereon made with lighted Candles roundthe fields andgr 
by way of exorciſm. Hence Bede ſays, It is happy forth 
c church to have changed the luſtrations of the heathens, hel 
ce in the month of February, around the fields, for the proce 
e ſions with hallowed Candles, in remembrance of that din 
« light wherewith Chrift illuminated the world, whence 
ce was ſtiled by Simeon, a light to Iighten-the Gentiles” Othen 
aſcribe theorigin of Candlemas to pope Vigilius, in the yea 546 
and ſuppoſe it ſubſtituted for the feaſt of Proſerpine, held wit 
burning tapers by the heathens in the beginning of Fehr 

CANDY, in ſpeaking of ſugar, denotes a preparation of that. 

ſtance, made by melting, and cryſtallizing fix or ſeyen ting 

over to render it hard, and tranſparent. See Sucag. 

CANDYING, makes an operation in pharmacy, as well as colt. 

Ctionary; thoſe ſimples which are preſerved in ſubſtance hy 
boiling in ſugar being ſaid to be Candied: though the ye. 

_" formance hereof is now turned over to the confecliomer in 
the apothecary, to whom originally it belonged, 

CANE, Canxa, a long meaſure, frequent in Italy, Spain, ul 
the ſouth parts of France ; of greater or leſs length, acconday 
to the places where it is uſed. | | 

At Naples, the Canna is equal to ſeven feet 34 inches, Englih 
meaſure: the Canna of Tholouſe, and the upper Languedoc 
equal to the vara of Arragon, and contains five feet dj ice 
at Montpellier, in Provence, Dauphine, and the lower La. 
guedoc, to ſix Engliſh feet 5% inches. oe 

CANEPHORZ, Kem3ega, in antiquity, were two vigi d 
quality at Athens, kept in Minerva's temple in the Acropch 

who at the feaſt of the Panathenæa, carried baſkets on ther 

heads with ſomething ſecret, or myſterious therein, delivael 
to them by the prieſtels. | | 

The baſkets were uſually crowned with flowers, myrtles, Ca- 

The Canephore, in theſe ceremonies, always marched theff; 

the philoſopher or prieſt next, and the choir of muſic followel, 

CANEPHO was a ceremony, which made part of a felt 

celebrated by the Athenian virgins on the eve of their marriage 

day. The Canephoria, as practiſed at Athens, conſiſted in ths; 
that the maid, conducted by her father and mother, went tothe 
- temple of Minerva; carrying with her a baſket full of preſent, 
to engage the goddeſs to make the marriage happy; or rather 

as the ſcholiaſt of Theocritus has it, the baſket was intended a 

a kind of honourable amends made to that goddeſs, the pu- 

tectreſs of virginity, for abandoning her party; or it va: 

ceremony to appeaſe her wratdde. 

CANICULA, is a name given to one of the ſtars of the conſt! 
lation Canis major; called alſo ſimply the Dog. ſtar; by te 

Greeks, J«pto, Sirius. 95275 52 

Pliny and Galen alſo give the appellation Procyon to the ( 
nicula ; though, in propriety, Procyon is the name ef anotbe 
- ſtar, in the leſſer Dog. See PRocyon, 


Canicula is the tenth in order in the Britannic catalogue; in I/ 


 cho's and Ptolemy's it is the ſecond, It is ſituate in the mouth 
of the conſtellation ; and is of the firſt magnitude; being te 
largeſt, and brighteſt, of all the ſtars in the heavens. [ts long 
tude, latitude, &c. fee among thoſe of the other ſtars of Cans 
major. | 
From the riſing of this ſtar, not coſmically, or with the ſu, 
but heliacally, that is, its emerſion from the ſun's rays, which 
now happens about the fifteenth day of Auguſt, the anti 
reckoned their dies caniculares, or dog-days. See Call 
CULAR. | 
The Egyptians and Ethiopians begin their year at the riſugd 
| "Canicula; reckoning to its riſe again the next year, which 
called the Annus Canariunun. 
CANICULAR Days, Dies CanicuLarss, properly dena! 
certain number of days, preceding and enſuing the 
riſing of Canicula, or the dog- ſtar, in the morning. 
Some authors tell us from Hippocrates and Pliny, that the 
the Canicula riſes, the ſea boils, wine turns ſour, dogs begin 
mad, the bile increaſes and irritates, and all animal gui 
id; and that the diſeaſes ordinarily occaſioned in me) 
it, are burning fevers, dyſenteries, and phrenfies. þ 
The Romans ſacrificed a brown dog every year to Cari 
its riſing, to appeaſe its rage. Theyluppd ed Caniculatobet 
occaſion of the ſultry weather, uſually felt in the ab, 
miſtake; in five or ſix thouſand years more, Camcu 
chance to be charged with bringing froſt and ſnow; for" 
riſe. in November or December. | 12 i 
CANINE Appetite, an inordinats hunger, to the degree cf: 
eaſe, See BULIMIA. 1 
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e 4h, Cantni:Dentes, in tinatomy, are two ſharp, CAxRk Ex is allo a diſeaſe incident to trees; which makes the bark 
| CANINE Tis each jaw; prog each fide, placed between | rot and fall. See Bark, and Diss As ES of plants, 
4 og ciſores and mo CANNON *, in war, a military engine, or fire-arm for throwing 
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If 'hick and roundz and end in a ſharp point; they | iron, lead, or ſtone bullets, by force of gunpowder, to a place 
L — y but one root, which is longer than the roots directly oppoſite to the axis of the cylinder whereof it conſiſts. 
* bats inciſores. Their proper uſe is to pierce the aliment | wi F 
* aſe the fore · teeth are not only apt to be pulled outwards by The word ſeems derived from the Italian Cannone, an aug- 
b things we hold and break with them, but are likewiſe more mentation of Cama, cane; in regard a Cannon is long, 
ket to blows than the molares: therefore * ee ait, and hollow, like a cane. "at 
0 ied in their alveoli, or ſockets; i 1 | 3 
4. Le" 3 preſſures is much — chat of The n called Bombardæ, from Bombus ; by 
me molares. Keill. 5 | WS The u e I e 
Wa : Muſculus as Elevator labii ſuperioris. See e parts and. proportions of a Cannon about eleven feet long 
nk, CANT r aun | 2 its 3 N nine feet; 3 or ere 
te * Dog; in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of fourteen; an its axis ſeven; the bore, or diameter of 
bei el e feet, though ſomewhat | mouth ſix inches, and two lines the play of the ball: the diame- 
. o__ of him: whoſe flars Ptolemy makes 18 ; | fer of the ball therefore ſix inches; and it weight thirty-three 
me *2 cho obſerved only 133 in the Britannic catalogue they are pounds 3. The metal thick about the mouth, two inches; and 
e he Their order, names, places, longitude, magnitude, &c. | at the breech ſix. It weighs about five thouſand ſix hundred 
ben „ follow : | ns 7 2 | | pounds: its charge is from eighteen to twenty pounds. It carries, 
$3, are a8 ; RIES 1d 1 Latitude. pPoint- blank, fix hundred paces; and loads ten times in an hour, 
Vith = Names and 3 7 Feu 1 & 4 . lometimes fifteen ; in a day one hundred and twenty times. Its 
7 e „ „ „% „ bed fifteen feet broad, and twenty long, for the rebound. It 
ll 0 | | _ requites twenty horſes to draw it. 1 
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l. deore poft. feet ofthedog 22 7 ; 59 14 28  Larrey makes braſs Cannon the invention of J. Owen; and ſays, 
3 | 


the firſt known in England, were in 1535. Cannons, however, 


al. I n the preced. poſterior foot - $133 24 3 45 he owns, were known before; and obſerves, that at the battle 

ws 4 Ro ; of — 4 * 58 2 * | of Cre, in 1346. there were five pieces of Cannon in the Eng- 
al 1 norm. 5 the po ee + 52.09 44 1 12 army; which were the firſt that had been ſeen in France : 
* reced, of two in the Tower knee 6 20 54 46 36 17 | ezeray alſo ſays, -that king Edward ftruck terror into the 


* Bubſen, and ſouth of the Lame 7 21 2504 6 730 French army, by five or ſix pieces of Cannon ; it being the firſt 


» ul Wn 1 time they had ſeen ſuch thundering machines. 

" WO kn 716 4 3 40 25 | Cannons are made cylindrical, that the motion of the ball may 
F outh, in the 2 — „ 55 . 2 not be retarded in its paſſage; and that the powder, when on 

an anne 7 5714" 79.5% fire, may not flip between the ball and the ſurface of the Can- 

0 


? . — l BP ; ; 0 | 
3 xceeding bright one in mouth, 9 49 1139 32 8 non, which would hinder its effect. Wolfius would have the 


iches | Cannon always decreaſe, towards the mouth or orifice : in re- 
lo a - | Sirius) 9 59 38037 19 38 gurl, the e OY nee 

b 23 | W © | powder always decreaſes, in proportion 
2 FA . — _ 8 55 50143 28 8 to the ſpace through which it is expanded. The new Can- 
0s df Z = wee = MR. 2 n 55 bo 5 non, after the Spaniſh manner, have a cavity, or chamber, at 
= I 5 y _ | Is IN IS we 4+ 34 bottom of the barrel, which helps their eſſetts, A Cannon is 
reps 3 reced, of the contig, in che breaſt 12 55 56142 54 49] found to recoil two or three paces after exploſion; which ſome | 


48 52) account for from the air's ru ung violently into the cavity, as 


eced, of two in the ſhoulder I3 50 34 


ſoon as it is diſcharged of the ball: but the real dauſe is, the 


+ Op wu co M GG Ga tm * nude. 


5c, South. of the contig. in the breaſt 13 26 56143 2 18 0 Ky eech of th . an 
ei, WM the head — 14 44 29 32 4 50 . s acting _— on the breech of the Gannon, and the | 
* 3 e following in breaſt 13 34 59142 45 40 For beer rave whoſe ball is thirty-fix pounds, there 
| o ·˙ ff r li mult be two cannoneers, three chargers, and thirty pioneers, 
4 1 vr => where SE 16 2 : 39 22 32} 4 Cannons are diſtinguiſhed from the diameters of the balls they 
* b 8 17 ace 24 4 — 18 7 bu 3] earry; but this diſtinction is different in different nations. The 
2 . 14 15 3 38 EPs + | proportion of their length to their diameter, depends rather on 
= $ ſeq of two inthe elde 18 7 41 76 18 3 5 experience, than any reaſoning d priori; and has been accord- 
m_l * 0 41 2514 1315.4 | a dh in nga times and places: the 92 is, that the 
| bo. f 3 NOS 1 gun be of ſuch a length, as that the whole charge of powder be 
ie pu- I dat one in the middle of the body 19 3 3048 29 37/2 3| on fire ere the ball 49 piece. If it be mate tg lang, the 


20 12 26147 53 49] 7 . "TE 2 ſg 3 
| | quantity of air to be driven out before the ball, will give too 
45 2 52 18 | 76 38] © | muck feſiſtance to the impulſe; and that impulſe ceaſing, the 
34149 30 51 5 friction of the ball Fat the ſurface of the piece will take off 
5 


yo 30 21 56 1046 15 377 ſome of its motion. ormerly, Cannons were made much long- 
he (4 | 21 2 2616 28 20 ger than at preſent ; till ſome made by chance 24 feet ſhorter 
or ieht one in the tail 825 12 16 5 38 2 an ordinary, taught them that the ball moves with a greater 


5 3] impetus through aleſs ſpace than very. This Guſtavus king 


s Amer, me intl Dog, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the | * weden proved by experierice in 1624. when an iron ball, 


= gnitude, &:, are as follow 


in T. 2-4 . Wag e N 
nothern hemiſphere : | A _ forty-eight pounds weight, was found to go farther from a new 
_ by the "pr Adern —4 N Greeks, Fragen, and] fort Cannon, than —— ball of ninety ſix pounds out of an 

1 4. ue ſtars in the conſtellation Canis mi TT N old, longer piece: whereas, in other reſpeQs, it is certain the 
can rilogue 75. Their order, nantes, place, unn in Prolemy's | larger the bore and ball, the greater the range. _ 
Ca BY 3 WG ir order, names, places, lang] tude, Infirulle, The names of the Ge Camons, their length, their weight, 


ee Nanes and ftuations of © ALongitud, | Latitude, 1 S] fi at of their balls, as they obtain among ws, are as in the 
„wid , e 752 P'S & -ongitud. L. | | following table. | A; 
OO rn aa. 
C 5 12 — — Weight of Wei en 
oben — S 16 48 34/10 16 12 6 ||, ___ | Weigh engtt 
sd WM 5-4-1008 big 17 19 58112 36 42 6 NAMEs of CANNON. 4 ; of the | of the 
which ch. in the neck 117 $1 $2113 31 300 3 e | : all, ' Cannon. | Cannon, 
er the au ft. 18 1 23012 31 371 8 | Cannon Royal © | boo P. T2 Net. 
lenote: WR 5 in the ſhoulder 18 18 1414 49 00 0 Gunnon lay, B: . 2 * * | 8 
' 5 | » . | | | 2 a | * | Denis CG, 21m0n 13 22 | | 12 8 
de e a, vue the neck 17 56 31 18% e || Demi-Cannon 1% 3 nn 
8 th. againſt preced foot 31 9 45 Pg; 1 | 30 ] | 750 'S Wh 
the ch 1 5 3 20 10 4011. 37 58 6 0 a I | ref | | 20 d 4 0 | 12 | 
2 WC 32,18 6 2 f (C inner 276s.ge Fi. ts 1 
5 e thi | 2 | 424 85. wh . * 5A | 1 
— 24 10> cee | 21 30 2115 57 55/1 2|| P 10 11 | 2700 IT, | 
RR tons hob. he 1 . 1 
— the hind jez 22 1x. 5110 17 5716 5 „ß " 1 
oe Wy 43 2 85 of s [+ un | i400 | | 
days; . in che Hof inf. fol. 1 20 57 3018 10 8 '3 mn s 1 
3 this to the u. 28 39 12123 47 56| 5 1 8 „ 1 
oi | 18 zou. F north. 28 30 1121 29 56{ 5 * 4 5 + 285 | [ Z by F' 
i 7 | | | wn 17 os | " 9 
dif Mt in the . 1 56 51117 47 51 8 1 | 400... 5.6 Di » * 
py E Q 0 49 33122 37 3504 BR nb: | | 256 bf a! | 


AER, ſometi 
dich mes denetes a ok made by a ſharp humour 
il om the fleſh almoſt like a — very common to | 
> in their mouth eſpecially, : | : | Mt 
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The greateſt range of a Cannon is ordinarily fixed at an elevation | 
dr 45?. Dr. Halley ſhews'it to be at 44x. 5 
M. 8. Julian adjuſts the ranges of the ſeveral pieces of Cannon, 
from the weight of the ball they bear the charge of gunpow- 
der being always ſuppoſed in a ſubduple ratio of the weight of 
the ball: thus, e | | - Þ 


(Weightof | Horizontal] Greateſt Weight of |Horizontal| Greateſt 
a leaden | range. range. | a leaden | range. | range. 
ball. I | ball, 2983 

33 lib. [600 Paces. | 600 3 i | 450 5000 
24 700 Sooo 8 400 1500 
3 5 800 8000 | 2 | 150 | 1500 


The ſame author adds, that a ball thrown to the diſtance of fix 
bundred paces, ſinks nine, ten, eleven, twelve, nay, thirteen 
feet within ground. For the Methods of caſting Cannons, ſee | 
 FounDRyY. - RE 3 
For the metal of Cannons, it is either iron, or which is more | 
©" uſual, a mixture of copper, tin, and braſs: the tin is added to 
the copper, to make the metal more denſe and compact: fo 
that the better or heavier the copper is, the leſs tin is required. | 
Some to a hundred pounds of copper, add ten of tin, and eight 
of braſs : others, ten of tin, five of braſs, and ten of lead. Brau- 
© dius deſcribes a method of making Cannon of leather, on occa- 
ſion: and it is certain the Swedes made uſe of ſuch in the long 
var of the laſt century; but theſe burſt too ally to have much 
effect. It is found by experience, that of two Cannons of equal 
© bore, but diffetentlengths ; the longer requires a greater charge 
of powder than the ſhorter, in order to reach the ſame range. 
The ordinary charge of a Cannon, is for the weight of its 
gunpowder to be half that of its ball. After each thirty diſ- 
© charges, the Cannon is to be cooled, with two pints of vinegar, 
mixed with four of water, poured into the barrel; the touch- 
hole being firſt ſtopped.” ee e e e FL, | 

CANNULA, or CAnvLa, in chirurgery, alittle tube, or pipe, 
- which the chirurgeons leave in wounds and ulcefs, that they | 
dare not, or chooſe not, to heal up; becauſe ſtill ſuppurating. 


The Cannula is to be made of gold, filver, or lead; and is| . 


a I vs gr that the pus, entering within it, may fall upon a | 
" ſponge, dipped in fpirit of wine, and placed at the orifice, to 
_ keep the ulcer warm, and to prevent the external air from en- 
tering : ſome of thefe Cannulz have rings, whereby to keep | 
x wh faſt in the wound; and others have holes with ribbands | 


fa EF 


= 
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through them, to bind them d 
oval, others crooked. _ abt CIR 
E Thee is a. particular kind of Cannula, formed taper-wiſe, | 
with a ſcrew faſtened to one end, in manner of a cock: its 
uſe is, for the diſcharge of the water out of the abdomen, af- 
ter tapping, in an aſcites, or dropſy. To this end it is inſert- 
ed into the body, through a hole made near the navel; with 
© pointed inſtrument, and ſometimes a punch; and is faſtened 
© Into its place by a bandage, and guarded from any injury of the | 
- Cloaths, &c. by a caſe or cover. It has this advantage over 
the common tapping ; that by means thereof, the water is 


own. Some are round, others | 


2 drawn out when, and in what meaſure, the patient pleaſes. 0 


See PARAcENTESIS. | 1 
© There are Hkewiſe a kind of copper, or iron Cannulæ, made | 

for the more convenient application of actual cauteries :. they |. 
are made very ſhallow, and are, in effect, little more than 
© hoops; through the aperture whereof, the actual cautery is 
cConveyed; wech, by this means, is kept from damaging the 
_ adjacent parts. FFF 
CAN OE, a denomination given to the little boats uſed by the 


: forages in both Indies, as well as by the negtoes in Guiney, 
made chiefly of the trunks of trees dug hollow; ſometimes: of 
pieces of bark faſtened together. ee Om Or 
CANON, a perſon who polteſſes a prebend, or revenue allotted 
for the performance of divine ſervice, in a cathedral, or col- 
legiate church. NS e 
Canons are of no great antiquity: Paſchier obſerves, that the 


- — 


name Canon was not known before Charlemaign; at leaſt, the 
firſt we hear of, are in Gregory de Tours, who mentions 2 
college of Canons, inſtituted by Baldwin XVI. archbiſhop of 
that city, in the time of Clotharius JI. — 
Original Canons were only prieſts, or inferior eccleſiaſtics, 
who lived in community; reſiding by the cathedral church, to 
aſſiſt the biſhop; depending infirely on his will; ſupported by 
the revenues of the biſhoprick ; and living in the 
as his domeſtics, or counſellors, &c. They even inherited his 
moveables, till the year 8 16. when this was prohibited by the 
council of Aix la Chapelle. By degrees, theſe communities 
of prieſts, ſhaking off their dependence, formed ſeparate bo- 
dies; wheredt the biſhops, however, were ſtill heads. In the 
Xth eentury, there were communities or congregations of the 
ſame.kind, effabliſhed even in cities where there were no bi- 
ſhops: theſe were called Cellegiates ; in regard, they uſed the 
 terms.Congregation and College indifferently: the name Ghapeer, 
now given to theſe bodies, bein Z much more modern. Under 
the ſecond race of the French kings, the Canonical, or 
ate life, had ſpread itſelf all over the country; and each cathe- 
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aral had its chapter, diſtin& from the reſt of the 
they were not 


to live on, and a catalogue or matricula. H 
were called Canons, by reaſon of the pen; 


live according to the canonical rules and inſtitutio 


themſelves a neceſſary council of the biſhop; r. 4 makin 
the adminiſtration of a ſee during a vacancy, and 


from the juriſdiction of the biſhop, 


Ca 
Domicellary Canons were yo 
Expeftative CANONs were ſuch as, 


Foreign CANONs were ſuch as did not officiate in the Coy; 


, of thirteen marks; which, 


| who officiated for the great ones. At Lucca there are Mini 


Lay or HonoraryCaxons, are ſuch among the laity, as haveben 
admitted, out of 


Canoxs Regular, are Canons that ſti] 


the XIIth century, when ſome ofthem, ſeparating from thecot 


the fame houſe, | 


CAN. 


deſtined to a life ſo eaſy as — 
They had the name Canen, from the Greek, kae, 
ſignifies three different things, arule, apenſion or fixed rev 
ence, ſome ſay, te 
eon er Prebeny 
(whence they are ſometimes alſo denominated Sportulany 
tres) others hold, they were called Canons, becauſe ob” 
b 
were given them, and others; as M. de Marca 3 
— were inſerted in the matricula, or — wy te 
thedral. | | - 
In time, the Canons freed themſelves from their rules th 
ſervance relaxed, and, at length, they ceaſed to live ig 
munity: => they ſtill formed bodies; pretending to 
ctions beſides the celebration ofthe common office in 
yet aſſuming the rights of the reft of the cl 


E 


in com. 
Other fur. 
thechurg, 


S upon then 
the eleQions 
apters 
m. in 0! and owning no heat 
their dean. After the example of cathedral chapters, colle 
ate ones alſo continued to form bodies, after they had Fu 
doned living in community, _ _ . DR 
Canons are of various kinds; as 
rdingl Caxos, which.are thoſe attached, and, z the La, 
call it, incardinati to a church, as a prieſt is to a patiſh, 

Fa Canons, who, not being 
orders, had no right in any particular chapters, 
| ere without having any reveuy 
= rebel hat — title and di * of Canons, a voice in th 
chapter, and a place in the choir ; till ſuch time 
ſhould fal. 1 3 as A Preben 


a biſhop to ſupply it. There are even, ſome ch 
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to which they belonged: — To theſe were oppoſed Manſena 
Canons, or Canons Reſidentiary... 1 K f mY 
In a manuſcript ordinary, at Rouen, mention is made of Cann 

/ perhaps, was the revenue of thie 


anonicate. 
In the church, at London, were Canons minor, or little Cam 


Canons. There were alſo Canons of poverty; and Canon, alſi 
currendum, who were made Canons at the point of death, 
partake of the prayets of the chapter. 


ted, honour and reſpect, into ſome chapter d 
eB bob | ö 

Such as are the counts of Anjou, in the church of St. Mais 
de Tours; the kings of France, of St. Hilary in Poictier, & 
the emperor, of St. Peter's, &c. 
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| live in community; al 
who, like religious, have, in proceſs of time, to thepradicd 
— gon added the ſolemn profeſſion of vows. - 
They ate called Regulars, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſels 
nons who abandon living in community, and at the ſame tin; 
the obſervance of the Canons made as the rule of the clergy, ti 
the maintenance of the antient diſcipline. 
The Canons ſubſiſted in their ſimplicity till the XIth, othenly 


munity, took with them the name of Canons, or dal 
Prigſis, becauſe they declined to live im community with i 

| biſhop; and thoſe who were left, thenceforth acquiredthc b. 
nomination of Canons Regular, and adopted molt of the fr 
feſſions of the rule of St. Auguſtine. 

It is diſputed to which claſs the Canons Regular belong, ubele 
to the clergy, or the religious; both the cleric and monafit 
being united in them. The point of priority and precedenq® 
hotly conteſted alſo, both between the Regular Canons malt 

prieſts ; and the Regular Canons, and ſimple monks: thed 
. capaci of the Canons is the foundation of this control. 

Terti ANONS, thoſe who had only the third part of te x 
venues of the Canonicate. | Os. 

Charlemaign ordained, that thoſe who were admitted into 

clerical, that is, the Canonical life, ſhould be obliged to led 

2 and according to the rule preſcribed them; oben 

their biſhops as monks do their abbot: by this means 1 

that the ſpirit of monachiſm became introduced intocatbeb 
for the clerks, being tied to certain rules, became 4 

"and inſtead of applying themſelves to the function of the f 
hood, ſhut chemftre: up in cloiſters: whence the houſes 
they reſided took the name of monaſteries, and were to 
incloſed; as appears by che ſynodical ſtatutes of e 

5874. So that there were two kinds of monaſteries, 

for monks, the other for Canons. n 
Singing, in a little time, became the chief employ # 
and is now almoſt the whole buſineſs they have left. \ |, 
In the VIIIth century, 8. Chrodegand made a rule for U. 
nons, which was received by them all, and is ſtill extant in 
four artieles, drawn chiefly. from that of St. Benedict 
commodated to the clerical life. In this are pw "7 
penances, habits, & c. There was a ſecond rule made 


« 
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Charlemaign, by the biſhops theri convened 
e, on — of the Roman indiction; 
tracts from the fathers and councils. | 
ſe; is a law or rule, either of do- 
2 council, and con- 


at Aix la Chape 


eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, is 
diſcipline, enacted eſpecially by 
y che authority of the ſovereign. 
deciſions of matters of religion; or regula- 
d diſcipline of a church, made by coun- 
al, national, or provincial, 

of the council of Nice, of Trent; c. See 


Canons are properly 
tions of the poli 
cils, either gener 
l 
jg 605 been various collections of the canons of the eaſtern 
principal ones, each ampler than the preced- 
A. D. 380. containing 
the five pro- 


o theſe, Dio- 


councils; but four princi 
= The firſt, according to Uſher, 
thoſe of the firſt oecumenical couneil, an 
es: they were but 164 in number. | 
in the year 520. added the 50 canons of the apo- 
| general councils: The Greek ca- 
with thoſe of the council of 
to which are ſubjoined thoſe of the council of Sar- 
dica, and the African councils. The fourth and laſt collection 
comes down as low as the ſecond council of Nice; and it 1s 
on this that Balſamon and Zonaras have commented. 
There is a great diſpute about the apoſtolical canons, uſually 
aſcribed to St. Clement. Bellarmin, Baronius,&c.will have them 
to be genuine canons of the Apoſtles: Hincmar, De Marca,Be- 
veridge; c: take them to be framed by the biſhops who were 
the apoſtles diſciples in the ſecond or third century; butDaille, 
Sc. maintain them to have been forged by ſome heretic in the 
ſixth century. The Greek church allow eighty-five of them, 
ugh there are eighty-four in the 


Juris Canonici. 


nyſius Exiguus, 
es, and thoſe of the other 
is ſecond collection, end 


and the Latins only fifty; tho 
edition given of them in the Corpus | | 
Canon is alſo uſed for the authorized catalogue of the ſacred 
writings. See BIBLE. 8 29 9 
The antient canon, or catalogue of the books of the Old Te- 
ſtament, was made by the Jews, and is ordinarily attributed to 
Eſdras. This is the canon allowed to have been followed by the 
primitive church, till the council of Carthage; and; according 
to St. Jerom, this conſiſted of no more than twenty-two books; 
but that council enlarged the canon very conſiderably, taking 
into it the books which we call a 
eil of Trent has further enforced ; injoining all theſe to be 
received as books of Holy Scripture; upon pain of anathema, 
and being attainted of hereſy. | 
The Romaniſts, in defence of this ca 


yphal ; which the coun- 


The Ro e of this canon, ſay; that it is the 
ſame with that of the council of Hippo, held in 393. and with 
that of the third council of Carthage, at which were preſent 

even biſhops; and among the reſt, St. Auguſtine ; who 
ed that they received it from their fathers. 
Some of the fathers diſtinguiſh the inſpired writings nts three 
claſſes; Proto- Cunbnical, Deuterb-Gandnical, and Apocryphal. 
See DEUTERO-CANONICAL: 3 
Paſchal Canon, a table of the moveable feaſts; ſhewing the 
„and the other feaſts depending on it, for a cy- 

cle of nineteen years. „ 33 
The paſchal canon is ſuppoſed to be the calculation of Euſe- 
bius of Czſarea, and to have been done by order of the coun- 

See EAST ER. 5 

Canon, in monaſtic orders; a bück wherein the rel 
every convent have a fair tranſcript of the rules of their or- 

der, frequently read amo | 

This is alſo called R 

tion of their order.. 

The canon differs from the 

crolggium. See Miss Al. Re 
| VANON, again, is uſed for the catalogue of 
_ and canonized in the Romiſh church. | 

CANoN is alſo uſed; by way of excellence, in the Romiſh church, 

N words of the maſs, from the preface to the Pa- 

the middle of which the pftieſt conſecrates the hoſt: 

| he common opinion is; that the canon of the maſs commences 
with Te igitar, &c. The people are to be on their knets, 

3 and are to rehearſe it to themſelves, ſo as 


ng them as their local ſtatutes. 
Sula; as containing the rule and inftitu- 


Miſſate, Martyrolgiuni, ad Ne-| 
ſaints acknowleged] 


- 


FER 
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hearing the canon 
not to be heard. 
The canon is by ſome pretend 

rm by St. Jerom 
to pope diricius him 


/ hs.” 3 
77% > R$ rat 


tended to have been put into its pteſent| 
» by order of pope Siricius. Others aſcribe it] 
ſelf, who lived towards the cloſe of the fourth 
council of Trent declare the canon 


CAN 


diapente, in a ſeſquialterate; the diateſſaron, in a ſeſquitertianz 
and the tone itſelf, in a ſeſquioctave; and all e inter- 
vals, according to the proportion of the ſounds that termi- 
nate them: wherefore, taking the canon (as it is called) for 
a determinate line of any length, he ſhews how this canon is 
to be cut accordingly, ſo that it may repreſent the reſpeQive 
intervals: and this method anſwers exattly to experiment, in 
the different lengths of muſical chords.—From this canon, 
Ptolemy and his followers have been called Canonici; as thoſe 
of Ariſtoxenus were called Muſici. 1 
Canon, in geometry and algebra, a general rule for the ſolution 
© of all caſes of a like nature with the preſent inquiry. 
Thus every laſt ſtep of an equation is a canon; and, if turned 
into words, becomes a rule to ſolve all queſtions of the ſame 
nature with that propoſed. ee ney yer 
Natural CANON of Triangles is a table of fines, tangents, and 
ſecants together: ſo called, becauſe ſerving principally for the 
ſolution of triangles. . N 
Artificial CN oN of Triangles is a table wherein the logarithms 
of fines and tangents are laid down. See SIL. 
Canon Lawa collection of eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions; deciſions, 
and maxims, taken partly from ſcripture, partly from the an- 
tient councils, and partly from the decrees of popes; and the 
reports and ſayings of the primitive fathers, whereby all mat- 
ters of polity in the Romiſh church are regulated. ,, , 
The canon law that obtained throughout the weſt; till the 
twelfth, century, was the collection of canons made by Diony- 
ſius Exiguus in 520. the capitularies of Charlemaign, and the 
decrees of the popes, from Siricius to Anaſtaſius; No regard 
was had to any thing not compriſed in theſe; and the French 
; ſtill maintain the rights of the Gallican church to conſiſt in 
their not being obliged to admit any thing elſe, but to be at 
liberty to reject all innovations made in the canonical juriſ- 
prudence fince that compilation; as well as all papal decrees 
7 oa ein vas an a | 
Indeed, between the eighth and eleventh centuries; the canon 
law was mixed and confounded with the papal decrees, from 
St. Clement to Siricius; which till then had been unknown: 
this gave occaſion to a new reform, or body of the canon law; 
which is the collection ſtill extant, under the title of The con- 
cor dance of the diſcording Canons, made in 1151. by Gratian, 
a Benedictin monk, from texts of ſcripture, councils, and 
. of the fathers, in the ſeveral: points of eccleſiaſti- 
cal polity. | | 3D 
This work he divided according to the order of matters, not of 
times and councils, as had been done before: ſo that upon the 
appearance of this, all the antient collections immediately ſunk. 
It is divided into three parts: the firſt into an hundred and 
eight diſtinctions; the ſecond into thirty-ſix cauſes, and the 
third into five diſtinct parts: the ſecond part of the canon law 
confiſts of the decrees. of the - popes, from 1150: to [pope 


Gregory IX. in 1229-11 %/ꝙ%ů x 32 
In 1 297. pope Bonifade continued the papal decrees as far as 
his time: this part the French make particular exception to, 
by reaſon of that pope's differences with their king Philip the 
Fair. To theſe, pope John XXII. added the Clementines, or 
the five books of the conſtitutions of his predeceſſor Clement V. 
And to all theſe were after added twenty conſtitutions of the 


and the doctrine of the eſtabliſhed church. g. 
CANONESS, in the Romiſh church, a woman who enjoys a 
rebend, affixed; by the foundation, to maids; without their 
being obliged to renounce the world, or make any vows. 
There are few of theſe; except in Flanders and Germany: they 
are rather Iooked upon as a ſeminary and retreat of girls for 
marriage, than an engagement for the ſervice of God. 
CRANONESSES of St. Auguſtine, or Regular CANONESSES, are 
a kind of religious, who follow the rules of St. Auguſtine ; 
of which there are various congregatiosss. 
CANONIZATION *, a declaration, of the pope; whereby, 


;ſs|, after a great deal of ſolemnity, he enters into the liſt of ſaints 


framed by the church; and to be c 
Jeſus Chriſt, his apoſtles,” and the 


"ANON, in the antient muſic; 


of meaſuring the in- 
gnitude of a tone (which was ſuppo- 
the difference between a diapente and a. 
we muſical intervals ſhould be'diſtin-] 
to the ratio's' or proportions which the. 
thoſe intervals bear to one another, when] 
r degree of acuteneſs or gravity ;] 
us, was the old Pythagorean way. | 
diapaſon conſiſt in a d 


ntervals of notes. | 
Ariftoxenian way 


e 


lemy, rejecting the 


| fed to be formed 
Gateſlaron), thoug 


. 


dre Ariſto 
therefore made — 


9 : 
ag. Cranes, 


bome perſon who has lived an exemplary life, and wrought 
*The word cannization ſeems to be bf later otigin than the 
©... thing; there being no inſlance of the uſe of the word before the 
twelfth century; whereas St. Uldaricus was canonized in the 
- tenth, The term is formed from cane; in regard the primi - 
tive canmitation; were only orders of the popes, or biſhops, 
whereby perſons eminent for piety, e. were inſerted. in the 
"canon of the maſs, that they might be commemorated in the 
_, ſervice: for that, in thoſe days, the uſe of mattyrologies was 
unknown in the church. ok + bb 5 
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council. 


Canenization antiently conſiſted in inſerting the ſaint's name 


| like ceremonies : by ormal 
and proceſſions were made with the faint's i 
the day of his death is declared a feaſt; and to render the 
- thing till more ſolemn, Honorius III. in 1225. added ſeveral 
days indulgence to a canonization. _ | 
It is a great diſpute among the learned, when the right of ca- 
nonization, which it is owned was antiently common to ordi- 
made this reſerve to the holy ſee. * ea by — 2 in 
their Propylæum aſſert, it was not ‚ o or 
three ages ago; and then by a mere cuſtom, which paſſed 
tacitly into a law; which appears not to have been generally 
received in the tenth and eleventh centuries. This, however, 
is pretty certain, that it was 
Alberanber III. the archbiſhop of Vienne in 1 his“ 
1 ef in. . - A 
dy — gan i w which ir o no uſe. 


| 1231. a letter written to Gregory IX. deſiring him to 


ſa 
Ls 7 an * 
ecclefia Ds pro ſnd babendus, aut venerandus eft, niſi prius 
edem Pe icam 
CM om _ CANONICATE, the benefice filled by a Canon. 


CANTALIVERS, in building, pieces of wood framed into the 


. CanTALIvER-CoRNICE, is a cornice with cantalivers or mo- 
CANTATA, in muſic, a ſort of ſong, or compoſition, inter- 
intended for a ſingle voice, with a thorough baſs; ſometimes 


| N. 7157 g. | m5 6. 
CAN HARIDES *, Karbaęides, in medicine, a kind of 
uſed as an epiſpaſtic for the railing of bliſters. 


them over a very ſtrong vinegar de to boil for || 
that purpoſe; after which they are dried, and may be pre- 


ſubtile, cauſtic, volatile ſalt; whereby they become exceed- 

7 injurious to the bladder, fo as to ulcerate it, even when | 

Wat —— as raiſe 
8 ſweats, &c. Wy 

7 accoutits for theſe effects of cantharides thus: 


4. tharides conſiſt, being carried into the blood, and 
4 with the lymph or ſerum into the glandular pipes, of pros. 


the firſt made by a general council, or a pope; | 
by a biſhop, 2 particular church, or a provincial 
There are inſtances likewiſe of canonizations, or at leaſt of | 


very like them, by abbots. | | 
martyrs wn By fe but by degrees they 
ors; Or. It is diſputed whether martyrdom do 
want of miracles. 


is invocation, with altars for maſs to be celebrated on; 
taking up the body from the place of its firſt burial, and the 
Sg 


other formalities were added; 
in triumph; 


eſpecially metropolitans and princes, with the R 
peculiar to the pope. Some ſay, Alexander Ill. | 


allowed before pope 


—_ 


« ſions of the lymph; and by ſtimulating the ne 
cc of the veſlels, they throw off their * viſcidin ** 
ce thus reſtore the circulation and free drain of lymph fron 


c the arteries to the yeins; : cleanſe the EXPurgatory gl 


« and * — 3 and urines. Thu 
<« tremely ſubtile, active, nt volatile ſal 

from the cantharides, purge . — and * 8 
« verſally; much after the ſame manner as common 98 
« tics do the guts.” Philoſoph.. princip. of medicine, p 
Cantharides are ſeldom uſed internally : in the Phil. Pat, 
indeed, we have inſtances of their internal uſe, and 105 
with ſucceſs, by Mr. Yonge, in dropſical and other el 
ſometimes mixed with camphor, and ſometimes without. 3 
well waſhed down with large draughts of poſſet, ptiſan, en 
ſions, or the like. The Hm wherein he tells us he iſe 

adminiſter this fiery inſect, is that of aſoft pill, or boy. c 
poſed of three Cantharides præpar. Troch. e Myrrha 3, "| 
Amei. gr. vi. Rob. Cynosb. q. ſ. This, in ſtubborn ſu 


85 the ex- 


Sem, 


of the menſes and lochia, in difficult childbirth, and pry 


of the ſecundines, he finds does wonders: he adds, that th 
heat or pain it occaſions in the neck of the bladder, is muc\ 
ſhort of what he has an hundred times ſeen, and ſometime; 
felt, from the application of an epiſpaſtic to the back. 
Their principal uſe, however, is in veſicatories, to raiſe bliſter 
on the ſkin; and by that means to turn off and diſchage 
ſome flux of ill humours. 

Cantharides are ſometimes applied to the temples for the tooth. 
ach: the farriers uſe them in ſeveral diſeaſes of horſes, They 
muſt be choſen new, dry, and whole: they will not lech 
above two years, without ſpoiling or mouldering into a du}, 


biſhop of Die, who died in 1208. Que CANTHUS, in anatomy, the corner, or angle of the eye; 
ali 


bet meritorum pr erogativa polleat, ab 


olicam ejus ſanctitas fuerit approbata. 
'Canonicate is diſtinguiſhed from prebend, in that the prebend 

ſubſiſt without the canonicate, whereas the canonicate is 
inſeparable from̃ the prebend. It is to the canonicate, not to 
the prebend, that the right of ſuffrages, and other privileges, 
are annexed. See PREBEND. 


front, or ſides of a houſe, to ſuſtain the mouldings and eves 


over it. : 5 
Cantalivers are the ſame with modillions, except that the for- 
mer are plain, and the latter carved. are both a kind of | 


cartouſes ſet at equal diftances under the corona of the cornice 
of 2 building. & og | 


PR 


dillions under it. 
mixed with recitativoegairs,and variety of motions : ordinarily 


for two, three, or more voices, with one or more violins, or 
The cantata paſſed from Italy into France, and thence to us : 
it has ſom in it extremely fantaſtical and capricious, and 
ſeems only to pleaſe 33 The word is Italian, where 


inſects, with wings and feet like beetles; much 


„The word is formed from cantharus, the name of a ſort of 
beetle, and called alſo ſcarabers wenenoſus ; the Cantharides 
are properly a ſpecies of the beetle or ſcarab kin. 


 Canthatides, called alſo Spanis flies though they ought m- 


e 

ther to be denominated Spaniſb-beetles, are produced from a 
kind of little worms, hatched on wheat, the leaves of the 
poplar, &c. There are various kinds of cantharides, but all 


o 7 


their wings; thick, and freſh. _ . 
15 


externally, if ſuffered to lie on too long. They are 

a agilen th a 

reaſon, c. (the common fythptoms 

e 

3 : Cleanſe and open the obſtructed glands, and 
1 c | 


« The ſubtile and volatile pungent parts, of which the can- 


— 


irious ravings, lopori- 


remiffions ; and ſo make way | 


| eyelids. See Eye. 
That corner next the noſe, is called the great, inner, ani 
domęſtic canthus; and by ſame phyſicians the fountain, —The 
other, towards the temples, is called the /:ttle, or exterml 
canthus. | | | 
CAanTHUs,' in chemiſtry, the lip of a veſſel; or that part af 
the mouth of a veſſel, which 2 little hollowed, or bon 
ed, for the eaſy pouring off a liquor. ny 
Hence, to pour by decantation, is to pour through that place, 
CANTON “*, a quarter of a city, conſidered as ſeparated and 
| detach'd from the reſt. 5 e | 
The word ſeems formed from the Italian cantone, a ſquat 
— . EEE 
CANTON is alſo more frequently uſed for a ſmall country, vr 
diſtrict, under its 8a an, ee 1 
Such are the thirteen Swiſs Cantons; each of which forms a 
republic apart; but all are leagued together; and conſtitue 
what is called the Helvetic body, or commonwealth of the 
Swiſſes. 1 8 . 
CANTON, in heraldry, is one of the nine honourable ordin- 
_—_ _ a fquare portion of the eſcutcheon parted from 
It has not any fixed proportion; though regularly it ſhould 
be leſs than a quarter: it is often only à ninth-part, and uſd 
as an addition, or difference, frequently to expres baſtardy. 
The canton is ſometimes placed at the right corner, and ſome- 
times at the left; in which latter caſe, it is called a Canto 
ſiniſter. Its form is expreſſed in Tab. Herald. fig. 12.—t 
bears ermin, a Canton argent, charged with a chevron gules. 
CANTON' is alſo uſed for the ſpaces left- between the branchs 
of a croſs or ſaltier.. 2 Y 05 81 
CANTONED, a word uſed in architecture, when the comet 
of a building is adorned with a pilaſter, an angular column, 
nu uoins, or any thing that projects beyond the naked d 
e | | | 


* 


CAaNnTaANnED, CAN ToRxE or CANTONIZED, in heraldry, & 
when the four cantons, or ſpaces round a croßs, or ſaltier, ir 
filled up with any pieces. — He bears gules, a croſs argen, 
cantoned with four ſcallop-thells. 
The pet = uſed when there are little pieces in the _ 
tons, or ſpaces of any principal figure of an eſcutcheon- 
the ſaltier of l — with four roſes. 
CANVAS, or Caxvass, a coarſe ſort of linen cloth, ul 
woven open, and regularly, in little ſquares ; ſerving for dum 
domeſtic purpoſes ; and eſpecially for the ground of tapeſiy- 
Caxyas is alſo uſed, among the French, for the model, or fi 
words, whereon an air, or piece of muſic, is compoſe and 
given to a poet to regulate and finiſh. . The canvas of a fon 
| 1s certain notes of the compoſer, which ſhew the poet the mer 
ſure of che yerſes he is to make, Thus, Du Lot ſays, be . 
 _ canvas for ten ſonnets againſt the muſes. 4 
CAP, a garment ſerving to cover the head, and made nearly | 
the figure thereof. | | 


nora eee 
| n world being al the ot \ 
7 ly oy Ao a — began, by lite . 


üttle, to take place of the hoods, or chaperoons, that had ben 


« by diſſolving, attenuating, and rarefying, the viſcid cohe- 


3 


uſed till then. M. le Gendre, indeed, goes further * 


! 


formed by the commiſlure or joining of the upper and lot 
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CAP, in a ſhip, is a ſquare piece of timber, put over the head, or 


CAP 


ſays he, under Charles V. to let fall the anples of the | 


. ſhoulders, and to cover the head with a cap, or 
3 35 _ this cap was of velvet, they called it mortier; 
hen of wool ſimply bonnet. the firſt was laced, the latter had 
1 ornament, beſides two horns, raiſed a moderate height, one 
of which ſerved in covering and uncovering, None but kings, 
- cog, and knights, were allowed the uſe of the mortier. 
oy cap was the head-dreſs of the wy. + ary graduates, Paſ- 
ſuier ſays, that it was antiently a part of the hood worn by the 
; le of the robe; the ſkirts whereof being cut off, as an 
ln left the round cap an eaſy commodious cover 
for the head; which round cap being erwards aſſumed b 
the people, thoſe of the gown > $60 it for a ſquare one, h 
zmented by a Frenchman, called Patrouillet: he adds, that the 
wing of the cap to the ſtudents in the univerſities, was to de- 


note, that they had acquired full liberty, and were no longer C 


ſubject to the rod of their ſuperiors; in imitation of the antient 


| Romans, who gave a pileus, or cap, to their ſlaves, in the ce- |. 


remony of making them free: whence the proverb, Vocare ſer- 
vos ad pileum. a : 1 
of liberty, whom they repreſent holding a cap in her right 
hand, by the point. | 5 8 
The Chineſe have not the uſe of the hat, like us; but wear a 
caþ of a peculiar ſtructure, which the laws of civility will not 
allow them to put off; it is different for the different ſeaſons of 
the year: that uſed in ſummer, is in form of a cone, ending at 
top in a point. It is made of a very beautiful kind of mat, much 
valued in that country, and lined with ſatin : to this is added, 
at top, a laige lock of red ſilk, which falls all around as low as 
the bottom; ſo that, in walking, the ſilk fluctuating regularly 
on all ſides, makes a graceful appearance: ſometimes, inſtead. 
of filk, they uſe a kind of bright red hair, the luſtre whereof 
no weather effaces. In winter they wear a pluſh cap, bordered 
with martlet's, or fox's ſkin; as to the reſt, like thoſe for the 
ſummer. Nothing can be neater than theſe caps; they are fre- 
quently ſold for eight or ten crowns; but they are ſo ſhort, that 
the ears are expoſed. | IJ 

Square Cay.—The cap, or bonnet, is a mark, or ornament of 
certain characters: thus churchmen, and the members of uni- 
verſities, ſtudents in law, phyſic, &c. as well as graduates, 
wear ſquare caps. In moſt univerſities, doQtors are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by peculiar caps, given them in aſſuming the doctorate. 
Wickliff calls the canons of his time Brfurcat:, from their caps. 
Paſquier obſerves, that, in his time, the caps worn by the 
churchmen, Cc. were called ſquare caps; though, in effect, 
they were round, yellow on ba 
The cap is ſometimes alſo uſed as a mark of infamy: in Italy, 
the Jews are diſtinguiſhed by a yellow cap; at Lucca by an 

orange one. In France, thoſe who had been bankrupts were 
obliged ever after to wear a green cap, to prevent people from 
being impoſed on in any future commerce. By ſeveral arrets 
in 1584. 1622. 1628. 1688. it was decreed, that if they were 
at any time found without their green cap, their protection 
ſhould be null, and their creditors impowered to caſt them 
into priſon: but the thing is not now executed. 


upper- end of a maſt, having a round hole to receive the maſt. ; 
By theſe caps, the top-maſts, and top-gallant-maſts, are kept 
ſteady and firm in the treſſel· trees, where their feet ſtand; as 
thoſe of the lower maſts do in the ſteps. See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. 
*. 31. 58. 76. 101. 113. 143. and fig. I. n. 15. — 
reſis Cap, in fortification. See BoNNET d Pretre. = 
APACITY, in a general ſenſe, an aptitude, or diſpoſition to 
retain, or hold any thing. f a ST | 
Our law allows the king two capacities, a natural, and a poli- 
| tical: in the firſt he may purchaſe land to him, and his heirs; 
| 5 latter, to him, and his ſucceſſors.— The clergy have the 


APARASON #, or CAPAR150N, the covering, or cloathing | 


laid over an horſe; eſpecially, a ſumpter, or horſe of ſtate. 


ence, alſo, on medals, the cap is the fymbol | 


CAP 


the demandant: cape parvum only to the default. It is called 


in few words, : 
Care magnum is thus defined in the old Nat. brev, “ Where a 
„man hath brought a Præcipe quod reddat of a thing that 
touches plea of land, and the tenant makes default of the day 
© to him given in the original writ; then this writ ſhall be for 
| 5 the king to take the land into his hands: and if the tenant 
5 wn, not at the day given him by the writ, he loſes his 
Care parvum, or petit cape, is thus defined, ibid. Where the 
* tenant's ſummoned in plea of land, and comes at the ſum- 
*© mons, and his appearance is recorded; and at the day given 
him, prays the view; and having it granted, makes . 
< then ſhall this writ iſſue for the king, &c.” 


the end to which it tends: it is thus deſcribed, + Where I 
* am impleaded of lands, and I vouch to warrant another, 
„ againſt whom the ſummons ad warrantandum hath been 
awarded, and the ſheriff comes not at the da given; then, 
„if the defendant recover againſt me, I have a writ 
<< againſt the vouchee; and ſhall recover ſo much in value of 
< the lands of the vouchee, if he has ſo much: otherwiſe, I 

| © ſhall have execution of ſuch lands and tenements as de- 
© ſcend to him in fee; or, if he purchaſe afterwards, I ſhall 
< have a re-ſummons againſt him: and if he can ſay nothing, 
& I ſhall recover the value.” | 


in the left or preceding ſhoulder of the conſtellation Auriga. 
In Ptolemy's and Tycho's catalogues, it is the third in order of 
chat conſtellation. In the Britannic catalogue, the fourteenth : 
its longitude is 17®, 31', 41“; its latitude 22%, 51, 47”. 
CAPER, CaryaR1s, the bud, or bloſſom, of a ſhrub of the 
ſame name, gathered green, ere it expand into a flower ; 


to which, at laſt, ſalt is added: after which it is put up in 
barrels to be uſed as a pickle, chiefly in ſawces; and ſome- 
times alſo in medicine, as being very aperitive, and entering 
certain compoſitions for diſeaſes of the ſpleen. | 


Toulon, in France; except ſome ſmall falt capers from Ma- 

jorca, and a few flat ones from about Lyons. 
he bark of the caper-tree, when dried, is much preſcribed 

by the French phyſicians in oppilations of the ſpleen. | 


CAPHAR, a toll, or duty, impoſed by the Turks on the Chri- 


ſtian merchants, who carry or ſend merchandiſes from Aleppo 
to Jeruſalem, - 


The caphar was firſt ſettled by the Chriſtians themſclves, when 


maſters of the Holy Land, for the ſupport of troops and forces 
poſted in the more difficult paſſes, to watch the Arabs, and 
prevent their pillages. But the Turks, Who have continued, 
and even raiſed the toll, abuſe it; exacting arbitrary ſums of 
the Chriſtian merchants and travellers, on pretence of guard- 
ing them from the Arabs ; with whom they yet frequently 
keep an underſtanding, and even favour their robberies. . | 
CAPHURA, Kazzpa, the fame with camphor. See the article 


. CAMPHOR, | 


CAPI-AGA, or Cari- Ac Ass, a Turkiſh officer, who is go- 


vernor of the gates of the Seraglio; or grand maſter of the 
Scraps, "© 3 W? 


| The capi-age is the firſt dignity among the white eunuchs : 
de is 


ways near the perſon of the grand ſignior: he intro- 
duces embaſſadors to their audience: nobody enters, or goes 
out of, the grand ſignior's apartment, but by his means, His 
office gives him the privilege of wearing the turban in the 
Seraglio, and of going every-where on horſeback. He ac- 


but tops at the door without entering. His appointment is 
very moderate; the grand ſignior bears the up of his 
table, and allows him at the rate of about ſixty French livres 


. * is Spaniſh, being an augmentative of cape, th 


Antiently, the caparaſons were a kind of iron armour, where- 
= horſes were covered in battle. b | 
out * 4 gee aphy, a head- land; or a piece of land running 


the reſt, into the ſea. | 1 


| dicily was called by the antients Trinacria, by reaſon of its 
capes, or promontories, repreſented on medals, by three 


4 E — * 6 ap of the thigh, and bent 

| 3 vn retty nearly reſembles. the -triangy 

aß thailand, = arly reſembles. the triangular 
>» 


me aw, a writ touching plea of lands and tenements; ſo 
of it a dhe word which carries the chief intention or end 


ö 


5 5 of two kinds, the magnum-and parvum;. which in 


cir elfect are alike, as to the taking hold of things immove- 
_ i though in certain we rt they aer 3 In that 
arty. enum, or grand cape, lies before; and che cape 
LD or Petit cape, after appearance. 2% Cape magnum 
"mens the defendant to anſwer the default; and beſides to 


per day; but his office brings him in abundance of preſents; 
no affair of conſequence coming to the emperor's knowlege, 
without paſſing through his hand, The capi-aga cannot be 
baſnaw when he quits his poſt. 


CAPIAS, a writ, or proceſs, which is of two ſorts; one before 


t, called capias ad reſpondendum;, granted in an action 


jud 1 granted in an ad 

perſonal, when the ſheriff, upon the firſt writ of diſtreſs, re- 
turns, Nihil habet in balliva noftra, ©  __ + 
The other is a writ of execution after judgment, which is alſo 


Fine, Capias Utlagatum, &c. 


commanding him to take the body of him againſt whom the 

debt is recovered; Who is to be kept in'priſan till he make 
S 
CAPIAs conductos ad proficiſcendum, an original writ, which es, 

by the common law, againſt any ſoldier who has covenanted to 


# 


 Erve the king in war, and appears not at the time and place 


pointed. 


Petit cape, not becauſe of its ſmall force; but becauſe contained 


APE ad valentiam, a ſpecies of cape magnum, ſo called from 


CAPELLA, in aftronomy, a bright ſtar of the firſt magnitude, 


dried in a 9 till withered; then infuſed in vinegar; 


All the capers ſold throughout Europe, are brought from about 


companies the grand ſignior to the apartment of the ſultana's, 


of various kinds; as, Capias ad ſatisfaciendum, Capras pre 


CAPLAs ad ſatisfaciendum,.is a writ of execution after judgment; 
lying where a man recovers in an actien perſonal, as for debt, 
2 Sc. in which caſes, this writ iſſues to the ſheriff, 
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- Carias Utlagatum, a writ which lies againſt one outlawed upon 
any action, perſonal or criminal; by which the ſheriff is or- 


:CAPIGTH, a porter, or doorkeeper of the Tutkiſh Seraglio. 


s when the Turk holds a general council, receives an em- 


divided leaf, and which have the leaf either cut, or jagged in, 


_ - ..., Into the opinion. But Bauhine, 


= C * 95 5 
- TAD .. 


pointed It is directed to tio of the king's ſerjeaiits At arme | CAPILLARY Tuber, in phyſics, are little pipes, whope d. 


- - to arreſt and take him where-ever he may be found; and to 
bring him coram concilio noſtro, with a clauſe of aſſiſtance. | 

Carras pro Fine, is where one being by judgment fined to the 
king, upon ſome offence againſt a ſtatute, does not difc 

tit according to the judgment: by this writ, therefore, his body 
is to be taken, and committed to priſon till he pay the fine. 


dered to apprehend the party outlawed, for not appearing on 
' the exigent; and keep him in fafe cuſtody till the da of re- 

turn; when he is to preſent him to the court, to be there 
f;ᷓrurther ordered for his contempt: 


There are about five hundred capigis, or porters in the Sera- 
glio, divided into two companies; one conſiſting of three hun- 

„ under a chief called Capigi-Baſſa: who has a ſtipend 

of three ducats per day: the other conſiſts of two hundred, 
difſtinguiſhed by the name of Cuccicapigi; and their chief 

| Curcirapigt-Baſſe who has two ducats. The capigis have 
from ſeven to fifteen aſpers per day; ſome more, others leſs. 
Their bufineſs is to affiſt the Janizaries in the guard of the 

- -firſt and ſecond gates of the Seraglio; ſometimes all together; 


baſſador, or goes to the moſque; and ſometimes only in part; 


being ranged on either fide, to prevent people entering with |, 


arms, any tumults being made, &c. The word, in its origi- 
nal, ſignifies gate. 1 
CAPILLAMENT, literally ſignifies hair; being formed of the 
Latin capillus, of caput; q. d. uff the head. Hence the 
' word is figuratively applied to ſeveral things, which, on ac- 
count of their length, or their fineneſs, reſemble hairs: as, 
CAPILLAMENTS 'of the Nerves, the fine fibres, or filaments, 
' whereof the nerves are compoſed; | 
c Is not viſion performed chiefly by the vibrations of this me- 
te dium, excited in the bottom of the eye by the rays of light; 
4 and propagated through the ſolld, pellucid, and uniform 
cc capillaments of the optic netves, to the ſenſorium? Newt. 
„ r . Wy. 
e in botany, more uſually called ffamina, are 


'* thoſe ſmall threads, or hairs, which grow up in the middle}, 


of flowers; and are headed with little knobs, called Apices. 


See STAMINA, and APICES:' ET | 
CAPILLARY, of the Latin capillus, a hair, is applied to ſe- 


veral things, to intimate their exceeding ſmalneſs, or fineneſs, 


_ reſembling that of a hair. 5 
CariLLary Veſſels, in anatomy, are the leaſt, minuteſt, inſen- 
ſible ramifications of the. veins and arteries; which, when 
cut, or broken, yield but very little blood. 
The capillary veſſels ſhould be conceived as vaſtly finer than 


hairs: they are beſt compared to the threads of cobwebs, and | 


are ſometimes called evaneſcent veſſels. | | 
CariLLARy, or CariLLAcfous Plants, a ſpecies of plants, 
thus denominated from their form, and manner of growth, as 
+ having no principal ſtalk, or ſtem, with branches, &c. ſhoot- 
ing out of the ſame; but growing from the ground, like hairs 
from the head: and bearing their ſeed in little tufts, or pro- 
minencies, on the backſide of their leaves. | | 
The principal of theſe is, the capillu Veneris, or adianthum ; 
from which the reſt take their name. 3 
The capillaries are diſtinguiſhed into thoſe with an undivided 
leaf, as the hemionitis, and the phyllitis: thoſe with a ſingly 


but not divided into pinnæ, clear home to the main rib; as, 
polypodium, lonchitis, ſcolopendria, adiantum, and acroſti- 
© chon. Or elſe the leaf divided quite home to the rib, and 
hanging like pinnæ; as the chamafelix marina, and the tri- 
chomanes: thoſe which have the leaf doubly divided, or at 


leaſt once ſubdivided, the firſt diviſion being into branches, and | 


the ſecond into pinnz; as the hemionitis multifida, the filix 
mas, filix paluſtris, and filix ſaxatilis. Laſtly, thoſe which 
©" have the leaf trebly divided, or thrice ſubdivided; firſt into 
branches, then into little twigs, and after this into pinnz; ſuch, 
are, the flix fcandens of Brafil, the filix florida, or oſmunda 
© repalis; the filix mas ramoſa, the filix fœmina vulgaris, the 
a adiantum album floridum, and the dryopteris nigra. 
All the capillaries are reputed of uſe in medicine, eſpecially in 
the making of pectoral ſyrups; to which, wonderful virtues 
ate attributed. But, in effect, only the capillary of Montpel- 
lier, adiantum album Monſpelienſe, and that of Canada, adi- 

antum album Canadenſe, are regularly uſed for that purpoſe: 


me reſt only ſerve to counterfeit them. as 
* 5 The antients thought, that the capillaries were all without ſeed; 
And ſome of the moderns, particularly Dodonzus, have given 
other of the more ac- 


© curate obſetvers, maintain they have all their ſeed. Cæſius 
n, he has ſeen them with a microſcope; ſince him, Mr. W. 
Cole, and others, have obſerved them with ſtill more curioſity; 
de capſule, or ſeed-veſſels, are in ſome leſs by half than a 

mall grain of common ſand, in others much leſs; yet ſome of 


* 
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The Aſcent of Water, &c. in CApLLEARY Tubes 


© 
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are the narroweſt poſſible; not ſuch, whole diameter; 
exceed that of a common hair; for none ſuch can be 
the uſual diameter of 1 tubes, is a half, third 
of a line: though Dr. Hook aſſures us he drew t 
flame of a lamp much ſmaller, as fine almoſt as a 
cobweb. See TUBE. Y | 


do not 
made: 
5 | 

ubes in the 
thread of 


. 
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phænomenon which has long embarraſſed the hoſe « 
one end of a ſmall tube, open at both ends, be immer Wh 
water, and the liquor within the tube will riſe to h 
ble height above the external ſurface: or, immerce IF 
more tubes in the ſame fluid, one of them a capillary one * 
the other conſiderably larger; the water will aſcend con 8 
ably higher in the capillary tube than the other; ang fr 
the reciprocal ratio of the diameters of the tubes, 2 
This effect lauthors have commonly imputed to the cf ul 
preſſure of the air in unequal tubes: the air, ſay they 5 
of ramoſe, ſpongy parts, intermingled and embarraſs) an; 
each other: now a column of ſuch air bein ſuppoſed K 
pendicularly incumbent on the canal of a ſmal capillary the 
part of the preſſure of the column will be ſpent on the fit 
or ſurface of the tube; ſo that the column will not act with; 
whole weight on the ſubjacent fluid; but will loſe i bs 
or leſs proportion of its weight, as the diameter of the by 
is the ſmaller. But this ſolution is deſtroyed, by the expe; 
ment's ſucceeding in vacuo, as well as in open air; yl 
Others, as Mr: Haukſbee, &c. have recourſe to the Ar 
tion of the annuli of the concave ſurface of the tube; t. 
which opinion Dr. Morgan ſubſcribes: © Part of the orai 
cc of the water in the tube, ſays that author, being taken 00 
ce by the attractive power of the internal concave ſurface of 
< the glaſs; the fluid within the tube, by the external gester 
« weight or preſſure, muſt aſcend fo far, as to compenſate 
&« for this diminution of gravity by the attraction of the gas 
« He adds, that as the powet of attractjon in tubes is, 
“ reciprocal ratio of the diameters; by leflening the ſaid da 


meter, or by ſuppoſing the tubes ſtill ſmaller and ſmale 2 
Mater, or any other fluid, may be thus raiſed to any a fle 
« able height.” Phil. princ. of medicine, P. 88, &:. 
But this author is ſomewhat overſeen ; for ſince in every a Th 
pillary tube, the height to which the water will ſpontaneoul | the 
aſcend, is reciprocally as the diameter of the tube; it fl Fa 
lows; that the ſurface, containing the ſuſpended water, i ann 
always a given quantity: But the column of water fuſpenl Ind 
ed in every tube, is as the diameter of the tube: therefar tapi 
if the attraction of the containing ſurface be the cailſe of h V. 
water's ſuſpenſion ; it will follow, that equal cauſes produr the 
unequal effects; which is abſurd. And, again; not only b | cort 
ſolution, but his phænomenon alſo, is ſtretched too far: jr | Nec] 
it is not in all fluids that the phænomenon obtains; b the, 
in mercury the very contrary is found: that fluid in! The 


tube not riſing ſo high as the level of that in the u. 
ſel; and the defect being found the greater, as the tux 
is ſmaller. | QT Feet . 

We muſt, therefore, recur to Dr. Jurin's ſolution of thi 
phænomenon, which is well ſupported by experimens: 


Ihe ſuſpenſion of the water (on that gentleman's fyſten 
is owing to the attraction of the periphery of the conc in t 
| © ſurface of the tube, to which the upper ſurface of tit the 
«© water is contiguous, and adheres; this being the oj Aut 
art of the tube, from which the water muſt recede ua ladi, 
its ſubſiding ; and conſequently the only one which, and 
the force of its coheſion and attraction, oppoſes the & The 
ſcent of the water. This be ſhews to be a cauſe pi and 


portional to the effect; in regard, the periphery. and th 
| ſuſpended column, are both in the ſame proportion i t 
diameter of the tube. The ſuſpenſion thus accounted i 


the ſeemingly ſpontaneous aſcent will eafily be ſolved: W duc; 
ſince the water that enters a capillary tube, as foon 3» caþi 
orifice is dipped therein, has its gravity taken off by # the 
attraction of the periphery, with which its upp f de- 
is in contact, it muſt neceſſarily riſe higher; partly by 8 tot 
preſſure of the ſtagnant water, and pan by the attratin by 1 
of the periphery, immediately above that which 15 a and 
contiguous to it. . Thi 
CAPILLARY Fracture. See the article CAPILLATION. fron 
CAPILLATION, or CayiLLary Frafture, accord Thi 
ſome writers, is a fracture in the ſkull, ſo ſmall that © nut 
ſcarce be perceived; but yet it often, proves mortal , tre 
, . Th 
CAPISTRUM, in ſurgery, a head. fall, or bandage uſe fror 
of injuries of the head, eſpecially fractures of the Ja this 
CAPIT , of the Latin capurs is uſed on various oc of | 
expreſs the relation of a head, chief, or principal: thus & | 
CartTaAL City, intimates the 1 city of a king | i of 
vince, or ſtate: as, London is the capital, or capital of and 
: Moſcow of Ruſſia; Conſtantinople of the O Wai 

empirez Rouen of Normandy, &, See MeTRorou of 
ITY, © : n $f 4 1 5 | as 0 


| 


"them contain about one hundred ſeeds, 


Carl | 


— — 
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al 8 ITAL Stack, in commerce, is the fund, or 
n pAptTATs 14 3 compan or corporation 3 or the ſum of 
le: wwe, which they jointly urniſh, or contribute, to be em- 
he ployed R__ the Eaſt-India company, at its firſt erection, 
fa The gat] gerüng, which was afterwards doubled ; and is 
was 36909" 14 221. 500 pounds in the 
computed at upwards of 1703422 % 500 pounds in t. 
Ouy mit flack of this . 29s intitles the perſon. to a vote in 
1 ts thereof. 5 
10 5 = ec by parliament to the South-Sea company, to 
nl. hes. their capital, was the ſource of all the miſchief which 
) 1 oh % + ©» EM ; Ch fs 
a ide is Not which ſubjeQs the criminal to a ca- 


2 puniſhment ; i. e. to the loſs of life, either natural, or 
civil.” 2 


APITAL Lers are the ſtrong lees made by the ſoap-boilers from 


fa ns _ alſo uſed, in ſurgery; as a cauſtic and to make the 
org [apis infernalis. 4 > Edges 

per apiTAL Letters. See the article CAPIr Ars. 
be; pal Medicines, in pharmacy, are the great, or principal 
des reparations of the ſhops : theſe are remarkable for the num- 


ber of their ingredients, and their extraordinary virtues ; 
ich as Venice-treacle, Mithridate, &c. 


or pilaſter, ſerving as the head, or crowning thereof ; placed 
immediately over the ſhaft, and under the entablature. 


trac- 'TAL of a Column, properly, is that whoſe plan is round. 
3 to ak 15 Carrta of a Pilaſter is that whoſe plan is ſquare, 
ant or at leaſt reQilinear. © by IE 

i off, The capital is a principal and eſſential part of an order of co- 


lumn, or pilaſter : it is made different, in the different orders; 


eater and is that which chiefly diſtinguiſhes and characterizes the or- 
-nlate ders themſelves. | „ „ 

gab Tuſcan CAPITAL is the moſt ſimple and unadorned: its mem- 
n 2 bers, or parts, are but three; vi z. an abacus; under this an 
1 ovolo, or quarter- round; and under that, a gorge, or co- 
aller 


lrino. The gorge, or neck, terminates in an aſtragal, or 


lor filet belonging to the fuſt, or ſhaft.—See Tab, Archit. fig. 
15 | The character of this capital, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from 
eouly the Doric, &c. is, that the abacus is ſquare, and quite plain, 
it fl and has no ogee, or other moulding; and that there are no 
a, | annulets under the ovolo. 7 . 
3 Indeed, authors vary a little as to the character of the Tuſcan 
refor, 


aprrAL, in architecture, the uppermoſt part of a column, | 


3 Vignola gives the abacus a fillet, in lieu of an ovolo; 
itruvius and Scamozzi add an aſtragal and fillet, between 


| corners of the abacus. In the Trajan column there is no 
neck; but the aſtragal of the ſhaft is confounded with that of 
the capital, | | | 


viz, one module, or ſemidiameter. Its projecture is equal 
to that of the cincture at the bottom of the column; viz. 
of the module. . 

Dic CAPITAL : beſide an abacus, an ovolo, and a gorge, in 


ſquate members, underneath the ovolo, in lieu of the aftragal 
in the Tuſcan ; and a talon, cima, or ogee, with a fillet over 


of ti e abacus, * 3 9 5 8 

e olj Authors vary; too, as to the characters of this copital  Pal- 
* ladio, Vignola, Qc. put roſes under the corners of the abacus, 
* and in the neck of the capital. | 

ri . © height of this capital, Vitruvius, &c. make one module; 
115 ones projeCture 37 minutes and an half, —See Tab. Archit.| 
4s & WW Carir as, is compoſed of three parts: an abacus, con- 
4 " iſting of an ogee, r fe fillet; wages yo a rind, which pro- 


uces the volutes, or ſcrolls, the moſt eſſential part of this 
cfital; and, at the bottom, an ovolo, or quarter- round: 


15 q © aftrapal, under the ovolo, belongs to the ſhaft. The mid- 
by ti t * is called a rind, or bark, from its ſuppoſed reſemblance 
tac 0 he bark of a tree laid on a vaſe, whoſe brim is repreſented 
| ) the ovolo, and ſeeming to have been ſhrunk up in drying, 


and to have twiſted into the volutes. 
© ovolo is adorned with eggs, as they are ſometimes called; 


ing 1 8 oval form: the Greeks call it the echinos. 

tit a ha eight of this capital, M. Perrault makes eighteen mi- 

. 8 Archit 1 mee one module, ſeven. tenths. See Tab. 
N 1 „. 32. : | Re th 0 
We 5. u ene in the character of this capital, dow moſtly 

1 0 2 ent management of the volutes; and conſiſt in 
ond 9 © in the antique, and ſome of the modern, the eye 
hus, we firing anſwers not the aſtragal of the top of the ſhaft,| - 
nm, fir of uus, and moſt of the moderns, make it: that the face| 


. r ſo as the circumvolutions go advancing out- 
cron kequent in que: rder, or rim 
of the ſeroll eq the antique: that the border, 


e inarihy; but the ſweep is accompanied with a fillet: that 


Pr which inveſt the balluſter, are ſometimes long and 


the ovolo and neck; Serlio only a fillet ; Philander rounds the 


The height of this capital is the ſame with that of the baſe, | 


common with the Tuſcan, this has three annulets, or little 


volutes, which uſ ually make a flat, is ſometimes curved 


in the volute, is ſometimes not only a plain ſweep, 


CAP 


the volutes are ſometimes joined at the outer corner; the bal - 
luſters meeting in the inner, to make a regularity between 
the faces on front and back of the building, with thoſe of the 
fides : that among the moderns, ſince Scamozzi, the Ionic ca- 
pital has been altered, and the four faces made alike, by tax- 
ing away the balluſter, and hollowing all the faces of the vo- 
lutes inwards, as in the compoſite: that Scamozzi, and ſome 
others, make the volutes to ſpring out from the ovolo, as 
from a vaſe, after the manner of the modern compoſite; 
whereas in the antique the bark paſſes between the ovolo and 
abacus quite ſtrait, only twiſting at its extremities, to form 
the volute. And, laſtly, that of late years the ſculptors have 
added a kind of little feſtoons, ſpringing from the flower 
whoſe ſtalk lies on the firſt circumvolution of the volute; 
and ſuppoſed to repreſent the locks of hair hanging down on 
both ſides of the face. See Ionic. ; 
Corinthian CAPITAL is much the richeſt : it has no ovolo ; and 
its abacus is very different from thoſe of the Tuſcan, Doric, 
or Ionic; as having its faces circular, and hollowed inward, 
with a roſe in the middle of each ſweep : inſtead of an ovolo, 
and annulets, here is only a brim of a vaſe; and the neck is 
much lengthened and inriched with 4 double row of eight 
leaves in each, bending their heads downwards ; and between 
them, ſmall ſtalks arifing : whence ſpring the volutes ; which 
do not reſemble thoſe of the Ionic capital; and which, in- 
ſtead of the four in the Ionic, are here ſixteen : four on each 
ſide, under the four horns of the abacus, where the volutes 
meet in a ſmall leaf, which turns back towards the corner of 
the abacus. The leaves are divided, each making three ranges 
of leſſer leaves, whereof they are compoſed : each leſſer leaf 
is, again, generally parted into five, called clive-leaves ; ſome- 
times into three, and. called /aurel-leaves the middle leaf, 
which bends down, is parted into eleven, In the middle, 
cover the leaves, is a flower, ſhooting out between the.ſtems 
and volutes, like the roſe in the abacus. The height of this 
capital is two modules 3, and its projecture one 3. 
The differences in the character af this capital are, that in 
Vitruvius, &c. the leaves are in form of the acanthus ; 
whereas, in the antique, they are more ordinarily olive-leaves : 
that their leaves are uſually unequal, the undermoſt being 
made commonly talleſt, ſometimes the ſhorteſt ; though ſome- 
times they are all equal. Sometimes the leaves are ruffled ; 
ſometimes quite plain : the firſt row generally belly out to- 
wards the bottom, but are ſometimes ſtrait; ſometimes the 
horns of the abacus are ſharp at the corners, which ſeems 
agreeable to the rules of Vitruvius ; but they are more com- 
monly cut off. There is ſome difference, too, in the form - 
and ſize of the roſe: again, the volutes are ſometimes joined 
to each other ;, ſometimes wholly ſeparate : ſometimes the 
ſpires of the volutes continue twiſting even to the end of the 
| ſame courſe; and ſometimes they turn back again near the 
centre, in the form of, an S;—See Tab. Archit. fig. 21, and 
Compoſite CAPITAL is ſo called; becauſe compoſed of members 
borrowed from the capitals cf the other columns. It takes a 
quarter-round, or ovolo, from the Doric; an aſtragal under 
this; together with volutes, or ſcrolls, from the Ionic; and 
a double row of leaves from the Corinthian, which it re- 
ſembles in moſt other things; conſiſting, generally, of the 
ſame members, and the ſame proportions. In the middle of 
the abacus is a flower; and under the thorns, leaves which 
return upward, as in the Corinthian : indeed, inſtead of ſtalks 
in the Corinthian, the Compoſite has ſmall flowers, lying cloſe 
to the vaſe, or bell; twiſting round towards the middle of the 
face of the capital, and terminating in the rofe. | 
The height of the Compoſite capital is two modules ©, and 
its projecture one module 3, as in the Corinthian.— See Tab. 
Archit. fig. 30. vs | 5 
The differences of the character of this capital conſiſt in this; 
that the volutes, which ordinarily deſcend, and touch the 
leaves, are, in ſome works of the antique, ſeparate from them: 
that the leaves, which are generally unequal in height, the 
lower rank being talleſt, are ſometimes equal: that the vo- 
lutes of the moderns generally ſpring out of the vaſe; where- 
as, in the antique, they ordinarily run ſtrait the length of the 
abacus, over the ovolo, without 3 into the vaſe: that 
the volutes, whoſe thickneſs is contracted in the middle, and 
enlarged above and below in the antique, have their ſides pa- 
rallel in the works of the moderns: and, laſtly, that the vo- 
lutes, which have been hitherto, both by the antients and mo- 
derns, made as if ſolid, are now much lighter, and more 


* 


airy ; the folds ſtanding hollow, and at a diſtance from each 
other. | | e 
For the proportions f the ſeveral members of the Carte 
AUS of columns, ſee COLUMN. See alſo. each member 

under its proper head; as ABAcus, ACANTHUs, Vo- 
Lurz; c. 25 ed Bs bi | 
Some architects diſtinguiſh the Tuſcan and Doric capitals, 
which have no ornaments, Ty title of capitals of mould- 
ings; and the three others, which have leaves and ornaments, 


they call capitals of ſculpture. 


* 


| 3 lometimes larger and broader; that the two faces of 
en Cage: R 
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.CaPiraAL of a Niche is à kind of little canopy over a ſhallow 
Carir AL of @ Baſtion, in fortification, is a line drawn from: 


 CAPI 
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Angular Carir AL is that which bears the return of an entabla- | 


ture, at the corner of the projecture of a frontiſpiece. 


| CartrT At. of Balluſter is that part which crowns the balluſter,; | 


which ſometimes bears a reſemblance to the capitgls of ſome: 
columns, particularly the Ionic. ey | 


niche, covering or crowning a ſtatue. 


Car AL of a Trighph is the plat-band over the triglyph ;| 


called, by Vitruvius, nia. It is ſometimes alſo a triglyph. 
which docs the office of a capital to a Doric pilaſter 


the angle of the polygon to the point of the baſtion. 


The capitals of baſtions are from thirty-five to forty fathoms! 
long, from the point of the baſtion to the point where the two 
_ demigorges meet. See BAS TI NW. 5 
TALS, in printing, large, or initial letters, wherein titles, 
Oc. are compoſed, and with which all periods, verſes, &c. com- 

mence. . | . 4 
All proper names of men, countries, kingdoms, terms of arts, 

| ſciences, and dignities, uſually * with capitals. 

The Engliſh printers have carried capitalt to a pitch of extra- 
vagance; making it a rule, to begin almoſt every ſubſtantive 
With a capital; which is a manifeſt perverſion of the deſign of 
capitals, as well as an offence againſt beauty and diſtinctneſs. 
Some of them-begin now to retrench their ſuperfluous capitals, 


| 


and to fall into the meaſurcs of the printers of other nations. 


See LETTER. | | | 
CAPITATZ Plante, in botany, are thoſe plants whoſe flow- 
ers are fiſtular, compoſed of many edged and hollow little 
flowers. They were thus called by Mr. Ray, becauſe their 
| ſcaly calyx (or cup of the flower) moſt uſually ſwells out into 
a large and round head, containing within it the pappous ſeed : 
us in the carduus, centaury, knap-weed, cinara, cirſium, lap- 
pa major, Cyanus, Sc. | 5h eo 
CAPITATION, a tax, 'or impoſition, raiſed on each perſon, 
in conſideration of his labour, induſtry, office, rank, &c. 
This kind of tribute is very antient, and anſwers to what the 
- Greeks called e7irepaazo ; the Latins capita, capitatio, and 


tributum, or tributum capitis, or capitulare : by this term taxes 


on the perſon are diſtinguiſhed from taxes on merchandize, 
which were called ve#igalia, quia vehebantur. 
CAPITATIoON alfo denotes a certain ſum of money impoſed per 
head, in exigencies of ſtate, - 
CAPITE, in law, an antient tenure, whereby a perſon held of 
the king immediately, as of his crown, either by knight's- 
- ſervice, or foccage. x fe BODE, 
By a ftatute, 12 Car. II. all ſuch tenures by knight's-ſervice 
of the king, or of any other perſon, knight's ſervices in ca- 


 pite, or ſoccage, with all rights, &c. are annulled. See Soc- i 


CAGE, | 4 


caſtle, on the Mons Capitolinus at Rome, wherein was a tem 
ple dedicated to Jupiter, thence alſo denominated Capitolinus. 
in which the ſenate antiently aſſembled ; and which till ſerves 
as the city-hall, or town-houſe, for the meeting of the con- 
ſervators of the Roman people. FFC So#535174 
lt had its name, capitol, from caput, a man's head; ſaid to 
have been found freſh, and yet bleeding, upon digging the 
foundation of the temple, built in honour of Jupiter. Ar. 
ar adds, that the man's name was Tolus; whence caput- 
tolium. . n N n x6 4 


The firſt foundations of the capitol were laid by Tarquin the. 


Elder, in the year of Rome 139. his ſucceſfor, Servius, raiſed 
the walls; and Tarquin the Proud finiſhed it, in the year 221. 
but it was not conſecrated till the third year after the expulſion 
of the kings, and eſtabliſhment of the conſulate. The cere 


monpy of the dedication of the temple was performed by the| 


conſul Horatius, in 246. l 8 
Tbe capitol conſiſted of three parts: a nave, ſacred to Jupiter; 
and two wings, or iſles, to Juno and Minerva. It was aſcended 
to 5353 reckons one hundred in number, by reaſon 

there were ſo many in the aſcent of the Tarpeian rock. The 
fromiſpiece and ſides were incompaſſed with galleries, wherein: 

thoſe, who had the honour of a triumph, entertained the ſe- 
nate at a magnificent banquet, after the performance of. ſacri 
fice to the gods. Both inſide and outſide were inriched wit! 
infinite ornaments ; the ſtatue of Jupiter, with his golden 


i 8 ſceptre, and crown, were the mot diſtin- 


iſhed. Ras Bb ane rl ape Re awe, 
15 the ſame capitol, there were, likewiſe, a temple to Jupite 


the Guardian, and another to Juno; with the mint: and on 
the deſcent of the hill was the temple of Concord. The c 
Pita! was burnt under Vitellius, and rebuilt under Veſpaſian: 
it was burnt a ſecond time by lightning, under Titus; and 


was again reſtored by Domitian. 


Antiently, the name capitol was likewiſe applie4 to all the. 
principal temples, in moſt of the colonies throughout the Ro- 


man empire: as, at Conſtantinople, J-rufalem, Carthage, 
Ravenna, Capua, c. That of Tholouſe has given the name 

of capitouls to its echevins, or ſheriffs. i 
CAPIIOLINE Games, Ludi CArirorivr, were annual 
games, or combats, inſtituted by Camillus, in honour of Ju 
5 = Capitolinus ; -and in commemoration of the capitol's not 


4 SINE 5 I Vie, paſſes for the author of the imperial capitulation; 
CAPITOL®, Carrrorium, in antiquity, a famous fort, or] 
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Plutarch tells us, that a part of the ceremony conſg, i; 
ch e . eee ut 
public cryer's putting up the Hetrurians to ſale b & 
; 40) alſo took an old man, tying a golden bulla 10 l. 
ſuch as were worn by their children, and expoſed hin | 
public deriſion. Feſtus ſays, they dreſſed him in a "> 
hung a bulla at his neck; not as accounting him a oh | 
| becauſe this was an ornament of the kings of Han Y 
There was alſo another kind of capiteline games, called , 
capitolini, inſtituted by Domitian, and celebrated . 
years; wherein there were rewards and crowns beſtow 
the victorious poets, and put on their heads by the em 
- himſelf. "Theſe games became ſo celebrated, that them 
of accounting time by luſtres, which had obtained til 
was changed; and they began to count by capitline 
as the Greeks by olympiads. The feaſt was not fg 
. alone, but alſo for athletz, orators, hiſtorians, enen 
muſicians, c. . 5 
CAPITULAR, or CArIiTruLARVY, denotes an ad paſſel u 
_ Chapter, either of knights, canons, or religious. 
The capitularia, or capitular s of Charlemsign, Cafe ih 
Bald, c. are the laws, both eccleſiaſtical and civil, milch 
thoſe emperors in the general councils, or aſſemblies d f 
people: which way the way the conſtitutions of moſt of t 
antient princes were made; each perſon preſent, thowhy 
plebeian, ſetting his hand to them. | 
Some diſtinguiſh theſe from laws; and ſay, they were 
\ ſupplements to laws.—They had their name, capitulars, h 
cauſe divided into capitula, chapters, or ſcctions. 
In theſe capitulars did the whole French juriſprudence 
tiently conſiſt. In proceſs of time, the name was changeljy 
that of ordonnances. i WOE godly ae | 
Some diſtinguiſh three kinds of capitulars, according to t; 
difference of their ſubject-· matter: thoſe on eccleſialticlt 
fairs, are real canons, extracted from councils; thoſe onþ 
cular affairs, real laws; thoſe relating to particular perſons, 
occaſions, private regulations. 
CAPITULATION, a treaty made with the garriſon, or 
habitants of a place beſieged ; whereby they ſurrender they 
ſelves up, on certain articles and conditions ſtipulated wicht 
beſiegers. e „% On 
CAPITULATION denotes alſo a kind of treaty, pacta convent 
or original contract, drawn up by the electors, before thee 
ction of an emperor; which the emperor is to = vel 
his coronation, and to obſerve inviolably in the courle of i 
reign. | 5 AT „ 
Theſe imperial 1 have only been obtained ſince 
time of Charles V. They were occaſioned by the je: 
the German princes had entertained of the too great po 
of the emperor. © Frederic, duke of Saxony, ſurnamedi 
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declining the empire, which was offered him after the deal 
Maximilian, and adviſing the eleQors to chooſe Charles! 
under ſuch conditions as might ſecure the liberty of the as 


pire. | Saga, 5 _—_ 4 : f * 
APITULUM, in botany, the head, or compound floyer,d 
any plant; being compoſed of many leaves and threads, 
ſtamina, cloſely connected in a globous, circular, or diſcow 
figure: as the flowers of bluebottles, ſcabious, carduus, & 
CAPIVIE.” See CopivI. > TS þ WAS. 
CAPNOMANCY *, Kemrrouerreie, a kind of divination} 
means of ſmoke, uſed by the antients in their ſacrifices, 


* 'The word comes from the Greek #a7v0, ſmoke ; and 1 
Teta, divination. | | | | RE 


The general rule was; when the ſmoke was thin, and lg 
and roſe ftrait up, it was a good omen; if the contra, 
e e ERIN 
There was alſo another ſpecies of cahnomaney, conſiſting inti 
. obſervation of the ſmoke riſing from poppy and jeſlamin-ſh 
/ ine + wp 15 
CAPONIERE, or Caronarens 


XE, or CAPONNIERE, in fortification, 2 corel 
lodgment, ſunk four or five foot into the ground, incompa 
with a little parapet about two foot high, ſerving to ſuppat 
ſeveral planks covered with eartn. 1 
The caponiere is large enough to contain fifteen or twentf 0 
diers; and is uſuz!ly placed in the glacis on the extrem 
the counter ſcarp, and in dry moats; having little embraſug 
for the ſoldiers to fire through. we 
CAPRA “, in aſtronomy, a denomination” given to the 
Capella ; and ſometimes. alſo to the conſtellation Capri 
See CAPELLA, and CAPRICORN, 


Some repreſent Capra, or the ſhe-goat, as a conſtellations 
tte northern hemiſphere," conſiſting of three ſtars, comer 
between the 45th and 55 ch degree of latitude.” — 1 
fſapy, it is Amalthea's goat, which ſuckled Jupiter in | | 
fancy. Horace, making mention of it, calls it, Ian 
CAPRA Saltans, or, Carr x Saltantes, in meteorology ® i 
' meteor, or exbalation, which ſometimes appears in the atm il 
ſphere, and is not fired in a ſtrait line, but with inflexions 

, windings in and out, reſembling the caperings of age * 
CAPREOLUS, in botany, the claſper, or tendril, b) 1 


o 
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ing ſurpriſed by the Gauls. FO Py 
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| | vines, peas, and Tm creeping plants, faſten dent 
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CapREOL 


their Capreoli, or tendrils ; as gourds, melons, cucumbers, 
1 | 


denomin ation. 


cal writings is, . 


wards the eaſt, Capricorn is now rather the eleventh ſign; 


though the antient manner of ſpeaking is ſtill retained. 


der the form of a goat. 


The ſtars in the Conſtellation of Capricorn, in Ptolemy's 
tail, of the ſixth magnitude, marked in Tycho's book 


— The order, names, longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, 
whereof, are as follow : | 


B 4 Situations of © Longitude.| Latitude. | Z | behind the mainmalt, ſtanding on the firſt deck, 2nd reachin 
52 "af the Stars. 5 ; e above the ſecond: this is alſo called double Cap- 
1 9 ike | = | /an, becauſe ſerving two decks for drawing of anchors : and 
F becauſe its force may be. doubled by applying hands on each 
e 28 6 58]7 27 4B 7 deck. It has bars, whelps, a panel, Sc. for turning and 
Iatheextrem. ofthepreced. horn 28 10 280) 13 18B| 6 ſtopping it—See Tab. 3 8.2, n. 1 r . 
F 2209 11 41/7 15 34 6 | And theyeer Capſtan, or tile Capſtan t is ſtands on the ſe 
„ | ' 27 26 1/2 3 23A| 6 | conddeck, between the mainmaſt and the mizzen : its uſe is, 
Thepreced. ſtar in the ſubſeq. horn 29 27 1907 1 31 Bl 4 chiefly, to heave upon the jeer rope, or to heave upon the ; 
: | | LAY viol, to hold off by when the, anchor is weighing ; and "on | 
The laſt of the contiguous ſtars 29 32 2116 58 6B| 3 other occaſions where a leſs force is required, than to weigh 
That under the eye <> 230-21 44 2 2 6 = en 05 7 lig Ga . my . 
Themiddle ſtar in the ſubfeq. horn 22 © 6 5616 35 52Bl 6 he French call that an EHgliſb Capſian w ere there are only 
Moſt outh of z inthe ſubſeq. horn Y 29 43 55 4 37 27 B 3 Half-bars uſed; and which, for that reaſon, is only half per- 
Foremoſt of three in the noſe = O 23 55% 56 6B| 6 | forated : this is thicker than the others. F 
10 Te ae ag | Fe: FP There is alfo a flying Capſtan, which may be moved from. 
North of theſe Do . 51 9j1 14 17B| 6 | place to place. OTE? | 
South of thoſe in the noſe © v5 . o 26 g9B's 6 | The terms belonging to the uſe of the Capſtans, are, | 

| . 3 28 5713 19 3oB| 6 Come ap Capftan, that is, flacken the cable which you heave 
North of two in the neck 5 58 443 23 2605 6 by in a like ſenſe they,alſo ſay, Launch out the Capftan. 

. More ſouth 3 20 53/0 15 46 6 of — 55 out the Cap/tan, lefg ſtop Bram £008 nen. 
„ PENIS: . | PAS ]CAPSUEA®, or CAPSELLA, denotes a bag, pouch, or recep- 
That 5 4 the upper kner 2 50 1116 58 23A|.5 | tacle of divers kinds of things. 1 5 _ wt Df 

, anita cur tne its. 
| 5 223 AT 6 | isa Capſa, literally ſignify- 
Be owe and bent kn Und 8 705 4 ; 78 93 by 7 ing, a little box, or caſe; ee Dag, or {achel, 
VC 2 F wWherem bays carry their books, &c. to, ſchool, ”— 

| 0 7 34 1601 51 10A] 7 "OY e 

20 ; . | 7 1 5 CaPsULA, among botaniſts, denotes the ſeed-veſlel of a plant. 
FFF 11.8 37." 210;20- WA1:.6 "Thoſe plants whoſe ſeeds are incloſed in Capſule, are deno- 

N . 8 25 55/2 57 155 5 minated Angioſpermous; and thoſe whoſe ſeeds have no Cap- 
eee  * 2 31. 490 33 a les, Gymnſdermous. * R e e 
That in the ſhoulder FFF 4618 3 38A 6 CarsuLA Communis, or of the Porta, is a membrane ariſing 
bouth, in the middle oÞ the body 8 57 5214 31 PR 6 | from the peritonæum, and incloſing ITY the vena 
. F by SE hg, porta after its entrance into the liver, as a. caſe, or cover; 
cond in the middle {4 ras, 9 24: 5713: 36 8 | : _ dividing itſelf into the fame ember of branches, and accom- 

IP : Judlequent 9 22 713 58 9466 | panying all, even its ſmalleſt ramifications, +; + 
paltof zin the middle of the body 10 42 444 29 50Al 6 | The ſame Capſala, or membrane, likewiſe incloſes the porus 

PE | 12 10 390 43 40 b dilarius, and other veſſels of the liver; whence it takes the 

N 12 2 3112 7 234 name of Gapſula Communts, oo 

> Wi . . . [|CarsvLa Cordis, a membrane inveſting the heart: mote 
EO EN one, ĩ ĩðVyd 04-20-3015 27 uſually called the Pericardium, EH CHI n TL 5 
dſeq, of 2 in the back 13 21 $O|I 20 18 5 [Carsvr x Atrabilariæ, in anatomy, called alſo Renes ſucrentu- 
FF. ⅛ · A ia oat. II ISS 7.8 A © | riati, and Glandule Renales, are two glands ſituate near the 

contiguous ones under belly 12 3 73 6 57 30A I kidneys : called Atrabilares, from a black liquor found in 

] - N wennn 1 50 27A 6 1 mo cavity, and Succenturiati and Renales, irom their po- 

ſeq. of the me 13 152016 31 45A 6 | The are about the bigneſs of a nux vomica; their figures 

TI 5 e 5715 22. I SA 6 are ſomewhat various; in ſome bodies round, in others tri- 
Preces. ; CV angular, ſquare, &c. The membrane where with they are 
ys ſouth — WEINET = * 52 5214 56 56A 4 | "covered is very fine: their cavity is pretty large for their bulk. 

* root of the tail 17 27 42]2 31 1 3J Their uſe is very obſcure; probably it is to ſecrete the black 
„FF ↄ ˙ . CCC their cavity, which, being afterwards diſ- 
ba: 5 | 18 42 168 53 38A| 6 | charged by their duct into the emulgent, mixes with the 
F 18 40 490 9 13A 6 |- blood ; and ſerves, according to ſome, as a ferment; ac- 
N in ſouth fin „„ AS: cording to others, only to dilute its: thickneſs in a foetus 
in north part of the tail 18 53 4010 37 44A] © ttey are almoſt as „ Ne Pn 
4 540 Subſequent 19 8 C 1 54A 6 CAPSUL& eta, 25 the ſame with Veſiculæ Seminales. See 
1 bn ord ie W 9 11. „ A ob te Mb Eonar tn phe as vw hob 
int fle of the tall 21 5 31] 15 gen 4 CAPSULA, in Cay, is an earthen veſſel, in form ofa pan ; 
c he, xp we 
Wie, a, part of 20 4 4/1 57 [e violent operations of the fire. 

V in wat of the tail 19 1 5 2 32 19A 3 | CAPSULATE Plants, Capsvlatz Plante, are, ſuch as 

TV 58 % 38 24 © | have a tetrapetalous regular flower, conſiſting of four diſtinct 

ubſer dd. [7 e Ft 99 '| petala in each flower, and which bear their ſeeds in ſhort 

* in north part of the tail 21 29 120 39 10A 83 


The character whereby Capricorn is repreſented in aſtronomi-| 


de anti counted Capricorn the tenth ſign, and when the 
eee er it made the winter ſolſtice, with regard to 
| = hemiſphere : but the ſtars having advanced a whole ſign to- 


it is at the ſun's entry into ſagittary, that the ſolſtice happens: 
This ſign 1s repreſented on antient monuments, medals, Cc. 


having the fore- part of a goat, and the hind- part of a fih 3] zs faftened b 
e form of an ZEgipan z and ſometimes, ſimply 


| ty-eight ; 1 Hevelius 
' Tycho's catalogue, are twenty-eight ; in that of He: 
1 85 hongh it is to be obſerved; one of thoſe in the 


1 £ 1 | | | 


a which ſtand near, or are deſigned to ſupportſCAPRIO LES e, in horſemanſhip, are leaps which a horſe makes 


in one and the ſame place, without advancing forwards ; and 


| h as turn, wind, and climb] that in ſuch manner, that when he is in the air, at the height 
ary PRs _—_ _ ficke or trees, by means of | of his leap, he yerks or ſtrikes. out with his hind legs as near 
along the ſurtace 1; Sc.] and even together, and as far out as he can ſtretch them; in 
ORN, in aſtronomy, the tenth ſign of the zodiac; which action, he clacks, or makes a noiſe with them. 
CAPRIC hich alſo the tenth part of the ecliptic takes the ſame 


* The word comes from Capreolus, a diminutive of Caper, gat, 


The Caprivle is the moſt difficult of all the high-raifed airs : 
there are ſeveral kinds of Cuprisles; as a right Capricle, back 


CAP>QUARES, in gunnery, ſtrong plates of iron which come 
over the trunnions of a gun, and keep itin the carriage. 
Theſe are faſtened by hinges to the prize-plate, that they may 
Jift up and down. They form a part of an arch in the middle, 
to receive a third part of the thickneſs of the trunnions ; for - 
two thirds of them are let into the carriage, and the other end 


and 


y two iron wedges, which are called the fore. locks 
unn] and keys. | | | 


| CAPSTAN, a large cylinder, or barrel placed perpendicularly 
on the deck of a- ſhip, and turned by four levers, or bars 
which croſs it ; ſerving, by means of a cable which winds 


and 


the] end of the cable. s. 


twenty-ſeventh, was loſt in Hevelius's time. Mr. F lamſtead, 
in the Britannic catalogue, gives fifty-one ſtars in Capricorn. 


By the Capſtan it is, that veſſels are drawn aſhore, and hoiſted 
up to be refitted; the heavieſt goods are unloaded, anchors 
Sc, weighed, and fails hoiſted, &c. 


\ 


. 


he f Capricorn, a leſſer circle of the ſphere, parallel to 
Tao ogg 3 Paſling through the beginning of Capricorn. See] more uſually called Plantæ Siliculoſæ. 8 8 
* | 5 . 5 | 85. 3 | > 6 . Bb 5 We: 


which have their ſeed in long caſes, or pods, Theſe arg 


Capriole, fide Capriole, broken Capriole, the open Capriole, &c. * 


round the cylinder, to draw up vaſt burdens faſtened to the 


| There are two Capſtans in a veſſel : the main Capſtan placed 


Capſule : by which they are diſtinguiſhed from the Siligueſee, . 


Columns, particular ee ee ee 
1 ..Carrrar. of @ Niche is a kind of little canopy over a ſhallow 


2 25 CAPITALS, in printing, large, or initial letters, wherein titles, 
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DN NI Fagular Carix Al is that which bears the return of an/entabla- 


* 


8 : 


_ — 


.__  »  CAPITOL®, Carrrorium, in antiquity, a famous fort, or 


33 The frſt foundations of the 


1 
< 


te walls; and Tarquin the 


monmy of the dedication of th 


4. "The capitol conſiſted of three parts: a nave, ſacred to Jupiter; 


* 
= 


ture, at the corner of the projecture of a frontiſpiece. 


 CArtTATL of a Ballufter is that part which crowns the balluſter,; |- 


which ſometimes bears a reſemblance to the capitghs of ſome 
theJome. >: 


niche, covering or crowning a ſtatue. * * | 


Car AL of a Trighph is the plat-band over the triglyph | 


© © "called, by Vitruvius, rena. It is ſometimes alſo a triglyph 


which does the office of a capital to a Doric pilaſter. 


CariTaAL of A Baſtion, in fortification, is à line drawn from 
"= the angle of the polygon to the point of the baſtion.” | 
T "The capitals of baſtions are from one to forty fathoms? 

long, from the point of the baſtion to the point where the two 


meet. See BAsSTIOV. : | 


with which all periods, verſes, &c. com- 
All proper names of men, countries, kingdoms, terms of arts, 
ſciences, and dignities, uſually begin with capitals. 
| The Engliſh printers have carried capitalr to a pitch of extra- 
. wvagance; making it a rule, to begin almoſt every ſubſtantive 
With a capital; which is a manifeſt perverſion of the deſign of 
capitals, às well as an offence againſt beauty and diſtinctneſs. 
Some of them begin now to retrench their ſuperfluous capitals, 
and to fall into 
See LETTER. 5 LOI 
CAPITATA Plante, in botany, are thoſe plants whoſe flow- 
ers are fiſtular, compoſed of many edged and hollow little 
flowers. They were thus called by Mr. Ray, becauſe their 


| 


ſcaly calyx (or cup of the flower) moſt e Ake r | 
the pappous ſeed :| 


- large and round head, containing within it the 
Aus in the carduus, centaury, knap-weed, cinara, cirſium, lap- 
major, cyanus, &c. * . 


CAPITATION, a tax, or impoſition, raiſed on each perſon, | 


in conſideration of his labour, induſtry, office, rank, &c. 
This kind of tribute is very antient, and anſwers to what the 
Sreeks called «rmepaazuor ; the Latins capita, capitatio, and 

tributum, or tributum capitis, or capitulare : by this term taxes 


dn the perſon are diſtinguiſhed from taxes on merchandize, | 
: wich were called ve#igalia, quia ve hebantu.. 
Ceartrartos alſo denotes a certain ſum of money impoſed per 


' _ © head, in exigencies of ſtate. „ 
CAFITE, in fron antient tenure, whereby a perſon held of 
che king immediately, as of his crown, either by knight's- 

- ſervice, or foccage. CO es EE TG 
By a ſtatute, 12 Car. II. all f 


th tenures by knight's-ſervice 


bool the king, or of any other perſon, | knight's ſervices in ca- 
+ pits orloccage, with ul right, &c. areanoulled. der Soc 


AB. | 


caſtle, on the Mons Cupitolinus at Rome, wherein was a tem 
ple dedicated to Jupiter, thence alſo denominated 4 ee 
n which the ſenate antiently aſſembled ; and which 


* "70+ % 


Aas the city-hall, or town-houſe, for the mee ting of the con- 
eee 1 


- 


ſeryators of the Roman'people.' 8 ? 
. © © have been found freſh, and yet bleeding, upon digging the 
- . foundation of the temple, built in honour of Jupiter. Ar. 
© nobius adds, that the man's name was To/us; whence caput- 
| 8 capitol were laid by Farquin the 
Elder, in the year of Rome 139. his as ee 

| | and Proud finiſhed it, in the year 221. 

but it was not conſecrated till the third year after the expulſion 
of the kings, and eſtabliſhment of the conſulate. Ihe cere- 


* 


- conlut Horatius, in 246. 


and two unge or iſles, to Juno and 1! Aire. It was aſcended 
pſius reckons one hund 


e meaſures of the printers of other nations. 


|CarrTuLaTION denotes-alfo'a kind'of treaty, pacdu coment, 


ill ſerves| 


e temple was performed by the| 


du, it is Amalthea's goat, 


Plutarch tells us, that a part of the ceremon TP 
public cryer's putting up the Hetrurians to Cle funde 
_ alſo took an old man, tying a golden bulla tu ran, 
ſuch as were worn'by their children, and. expoſed hin 
3 deriſion. Feſtus ſays, they dreſſed him in 2 un the 
hung a bulla at his neck; not as accounting him a Gable 
becauſe this was an ornament of the kings of {dag it. 
There was alſo another kind of capitoline games, called . 
capitolini, inſtituted by Domitian, and celebrated enn 
years; wherein there were rewards and crowns bef iy. 
the victorious poets, and put on their heads by the enn 
himſelf. Theſe games became ſo celebrated, that how 
of accountins time by luſtres, which had obtained til g. 
Was Changed ; and they began to count by capitaline gar 
> the ROY by olympiads. The feaſt was not for pork 
. alone, but alſo for athletz, orators, "hiſtorians comedian 
. muſicians, Sc. V 
CAPITULAR, or CarrtuL ary, denotes an at pale u: 
_ chapter, either of knights, canons, or religious. "6 
The capitularia, or capitular s of Charlemaien, Charts the 
Bald, &c. are the Jaws, both eccleſiaſtical and civil, made by 
of the 


— 


thoſe emperors in the general councils, or aſſemblies 
people: which way the way the conſtitutions of moſt gf 
antient princes were made; each perſon preſent, though z 
plebeian, ſetting his hand to them. | 
Some diſtinguiſh theſe from laws; and fay, they ver ot, 
\ ſupplements to laws.—They had their name, capitulr;, b. 
cauſe divided into capitula, chapters, or ſections. | 
In theſe capitulars did the whole French juriſprudence ay. 
© tiently conſiſt. —In proceſs of time, the name was change ft 
that of #dennances, s 
Some diſtinguiſh three kinds of capitulars, according ty the 
difference of their ſubject- matter: thoſe on eccleſialicy x. 
fairs, are real canons, extracted from councils; thoſe on fe 
cular affairs, real laws; thoſe relating to particular perſay, gr 
occaſions, private regulations. 


CAPITULATION, a treaty made with the gatriſon, cr in. 

habitants of a place beſieged ; whereby they ſurrender them- 
ſelves up, on certain articles and conditions ſtipulated vie 

beſiegers. CES, + 


— 


or original contract, drawn up by the electors, before the et · 
Ction of an emperor; which the emperor is to ratify beute 
his coronation, and to obſerve inviolably in the court of hi 
.. Theſe imperial N gn have only been obtained fince de 
time of Charles V. They were occaſioned by the jaluſ 

the German princes had entertained of the too great pojer 
of the emperor. / Frederic, duke of Saxony, ſurnand ſi 
Miſe, paſſes for the author of the imperial capitulatim; he 
declining the empire, which was offered him after the daf 
Maximilian, and adviſing the electors to chooſe Chats), 
under ſuch conditions as might ſecure the liberty of de e- 


2APITULOM, in botany, the head, or compound flonr,d 
any plant; being compoſed of many leaves and thrat k 
_ ſtamina, cloſely connected in a globous, circular, or don 

figure: as the flowers of bluebottles, ſcabious, carduus be- 
Seed 8 
CAPNOMANCY *, Keamrouarrea, a kind of divinattly 
means of ſmoke; uſed by the antients in their facrifics. 
» FThe word comes from the Greek a, {moke ; an 0! 


The general rule was; when the'ſmoke was thin, uit 
and roſe ftrait up, it was a good omen; if the contra 
. "BN Ps IR 1 95 * 83 ** - 


There was allo another ſpecies of ,capnomancy, conſiſting: 
. obſervation of the ſmoke riſing from poppy and jefiamui 
'caſt upon lighted csg. 
CAPONIER „ or CAPONNIERE, in fortification, a corre 


repreſent Capra, or the ſhe-goat, as a conſt 
ite northern hemiſphere, conſiſting of three ſtars, con 
between the 45th and 55th degree of latitude.” The 17 
which ſuekled Jupiter in hs 
ane. Horace, making mention of it, calls it, Inſane} 


* 


. | Wing 2d 3 n th 8 be, 5 4 

CAPRA' Saltans, or Carn x Saltontes, in meteorology, +7 Þ 

meteor, or exhalation; which ſometimes appears un the in 

ſpbere,.. and is not fired in a ſtrait line, but with inflexond? 

- windings in e the caperings e 1 
/CAPREOLUS, in botany, the claſper, or tendril, by WE: 
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k * f 3 4 0 
| 4 « ings which ſtand near, or are deſigned to ſupport 


them biete, are ſuch as tum, wind, and climb 
Crane „N Werth, and ſticks or trees, by means of 
their Capreoli, or tendrils; as gourds, melons, cucumbers, &c. 


CORN, in aſtronomy, the tenth' ſign 


. 


TY ; denomination. ? 


cal writings By 8 ra thetenth fign, and when the 
5 ee eee it we the winter ſoldite, with regard to 
me fun bemif here: but the ſtars having advanced a whole ſign to- 
5 the vaſt Capricorn is now rather the eleventh ſign; and 
5 Tis at the ſun's entry into ſagittary, that the ſolſtice happens: 
Þ 3 hn the antient manner of ſpeaking is ſtil! retained. | 
| This fgn is repreſented on antient monuments, medals, c. 
às having the fore- part of a goat, and the hind- part of a fiſh ; 
which is the form of an ZEgipari 3 and ſometimes, ſimply un- 
dier tl of a goat. | | TAN 
i Re Conftellation of Capricorn, in Ptolemy's and 
n 'Tycho's catalogue, are twenty-eight ; in that of Heyelius 
/ twenty-nine : though it is to be obſerved, one of thoſe in the 
dell, of the ſixth magnitude, marked in Tycho's book the 
| twenty-ſeventh, was loft in Hevelius's time. Mr. Flamſtead, 
in the Britannic catalogue, gives fifty-one ſtars in Capricorn. 
| he order, names, longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c, 

whereof, are as follow: : Eh © 
- ' Names and Situations of © Longitude. | Latitude. | 
of the Stars. 8 55 | | 
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of the zodiac; 


CAFR which alſo the tenth part of the ecliptic takes the ſame 
T bs character whereby Capricorn is repreſented in aſtronomi-| 
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| Trepic of Capric 9 39 10A] 5 


Wer ORN, a leſſer circle of the ſphere, parallel to which have their ſeed in long caſes, or pods, 
Taolr we paſſing through the beginning of Capricorn. See more . called Plantæ Siliculaſæ. 


AN 
5 41 , 


in one and the ſame place, withoutadvancing forwards ; and 
that in ſuch. manner, that when he is in the air, at the height 
of his leap; he yerks or ſtrikes out with his hind legs as near 
and even together, and as far out as he can ſtretch them; in 
which action, he clacks, or makes a noiſe with them. 

* The word comes from Capreolus, a diminutive of Caper, goat, 
The Caprivle is the moſt difficult of all the high-raifed airs : 
there are ſeveral kinds of Cuprisles; as a right Capricle, back 
Capriole, fide Capriole, broken Capriole, the open Capriole, &c. 
CAP>QUARES, in gunnery, ſtrong plates of iron which come 

over the trunnions of a gun, and keep it in the carriage. 
"Theſe are faſtened by hinges to the prize-plate, that they may 
Jift up and down. They form a part of an arch in the middle, 
to receive a third part of the thickneſs of the trunnions ; for - 
two thirds of them are let into the carriage, and the other end 
is faſtened by two iron wedges, which are called the fore- locks 
and keys. VVV = 
CA PSTAN, a large cylinder, or barrel placed perpendicularly | 

on the deck of a ſhip, and turned by four levers, or bars 
which croſs it; ſerving, by means of a cable which winds 
round the cylinder, to draw up vaſt burdens faſtened: to the 
end of the cable. 3 9 55 | 
By the Capſtan it is, that veſſels are drawn aſhore, and hoiſted 


* 


weighed, and fails hoiſted, &c. 


behind the mainmalt, ſtanding on the firſt deck, and reachin 
four or five feet above the ſecond : this is alſo called double Cap- 
ſtan, becauſe ſerving two decks for drawing of anchors ; and 
becauſe its force may be. doubled by applying hands on each 
deck. It has bars, whelps, a panel, c. for turning and 
ſtopping it.—See Tab. Ship. Fig. 2. n. 112. © 
And the jeer Capſtan, or little Cap/tan : this ſtands on the ſe 
cond deck, between the mainmaſt and the mizzen : its uſe is, 
chiefly, to heaye upon the jeer rope, or to heave upon the 
other occaſions where a leſs, force is required, than to weigh 
the anchors, c. See nts. 9 e 
The French call that an EAliſb Cap/tan where there are only 
half-bars uſed; and which, for that reaſon, is only half per- 
forated : this is thicker than the others. 


place to place. ä RT I 8 
The terms belonging to the uſe of the Capfans, are 


(3: 3+ <2 


4 1 in a like ſenſe they, alſo ſay, Launch out the Capſtau. 


awl cut the Captan, ſignifies, ſtop it from going back. 


|CAPSULA , or CAPSELLA, denotes a bag, pouch, or recep- 
|  tacle of divers kinds of things. e 


* The word is a diminutive of che Latſh C/, literally fignify- 


* ing, a little box, or caſe ry: a bag, or fachel, 


wherein boys carry their books,” &c. to ſchool. 


| Ca PSULA,,among. botaniſts, denotes the ſeed-veſlel of a plant. 
| Thoſe plants whoſe ſeeds ate incloſed in Capſule” are deno- 
| minated Angieſpermous; and thoſe whoſe ſeeds; have no Cap- £ 


7 5 ſales, Gymnoſpermous. Bp no POT REVERE TE. L993 5 
|CAPSULA Communzs, or of the Porta, is a membrane ariſing 
from the peritonæum, and incloſing the trunk of - the vena 
porta after its entrance into the liver, as a-\ caſe, or cover; 
dividing itſelf into the ſame number of branches, and accom- 
is panying all, even its ſmalleſt ramifications ; 
Nen me {cs | 
bilarius, and other veſſels of the liver; whence it takes the 
name of Capſula Communis, WADI CEO AS 4.y 61 in 
]CarsVLA Cordis, a membrane inveſting the heart: mote 
| - uſually called the Pericardium. Rn eK An 


|CarsuLz Atrabilariæ, in anatomy, called alſo Renes fuccentu- 
kidneys: called Atrabilares, from a black liquor found in 


ſition. 


angular, ſquare, &c, The membrane where with they are 
covered is very fine: their cavity is pretty large for their bulk. 


; * 3 | Their uſe is very obſcure ; probably it is to ſecrete the black 


- humour found in their cavity, Which, being afterwards diſ- 


” 990 0 


£ * 


they are almoft as big as the kidneys, s. 
APSUL Z Seminales, are the ſame with Ve/iculz Seminälet. See 
i . prong Arr 


* i 


wherein things are frequently” placed, that are to undergo 


1 


1 very violent operations of the fire. a 


10 — 


have à tetrapetalous regulaf flower, conſiſting of four diſtinct 
petala in each flower, and which bear their "ſeeds in ſhort 


3 — —— x 
cr 


CAPRIOLES e, in horſemanſhip, are lcaps which a hore makes 


up to be refitted ; the heavieſt goods are unloaded, anchors 
"There are two Capſtans in a veſſel: the main Caplan placed | 


viol, to hold off by when the, anchor is weighing ; and bn 


There is alfo a flying Cap/tan, which may be moved from : 


22 0 e 1 4 ATE aii L | 
Come up Capſtan, that is, flacken the cable w ich ou heave 


pſula, or membrane, likewiſe, incloſes the porus 


riati, and Glandulz Renales; are two! glands ſituate near the 
| their cavity, and Succenturiati and Renalet, irom their po- 


They te about the bigneſs of a nux vomica; their figures 
are ſomewhat various; in ſome bodies round, in others tri- 


- charged by their duct into the emulgent, mixes with the 
| blood ; and ſerves, according to ſome, as a ferment; ac- 
| cording to others, only to dilute its thickneſs ; in a fœtus 


CapsULA, A reap is an earthen yeſſel, in form ofa pan; 


CAPSULATE' Plants,” CA IAT Plants,” att ſuch as 


'| Capſule : by which they are diſtinguiſhed from the Siligusſæ, 
Theſe are 
CA. 


— 
7 
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Cara a military. officer, whereof:there. are various kinds, CAPUr baronie, the head of the barony, in antient di.. 
and degrees, diſtinguiſhed by their commands: ass.. denotes the antient or chief ſeat, or caſtle of , ac 1 
Carr a company, or troop, is an inferior officer, who] where he made his uſual refidence, and held his court Yay, | 
| commands a company of foot, ox troop of horſe, under the | times alſo called caput honorts, or the head of the h 5 10m, 
. n I The caput baroni@ could not be ſettled in dowry; nord, 
In the like ſenſe, we ſays, 4 captain of dragons," of grena- | it be divided among the daughters, incaſe there were ng 
_ ©  diers, of marines, of invalids, &c. 5 inherit; but was to deſcend intire to the eldeſt daughter g 
In che horſe and foot guards, the captains are ſtiled colonels 3 | teris filiabus aliunde ſatigfactis. See Barony, * 2 © 
| being uſually 8 of rank, and general officers of the army. | CAPUT draconis, or the dragon's bead, in aſtronomy, the na. 
In the colonel's company of a regimeat, i. e, the firſt com- of the moon's aſcending node. See Nopz. " Une 
pany, or that whereof he himſelf is captain, the commanding Carur Gallinaginis, or Galli Gallinacei, cock's head i 
officer is called captain-hentenant, '  _ kind of ſeptum, or ſpongious border, at the extremities : 
Tientenam-CArr Ain, is the captain's ſecond ; or the officer | apertures of each of the veſiculæ ſeminales ; ſerving top oo 
| . who commands the company under the captain, and in his] the ſeed coming from one fide, from ruſhing upon and 
"abſence. See LiEUTENANT, In ſome companies, &c. he ſtopping, the diſcharge of the other. | N 
sx alſo called captain - ieutenant. b Some will have its uſe to be, to prevent the impulſe of „ 
CarrAlR-Heutenant, is he who commands a troop, or company, ſeed from dilating the orifices of the veſiculæ, and ſo ouſng 
in the name and place of ſome other perſon, who has the] out, except when aſſiſted by the compreſſion of the ſurroun,? 
. ---commitſtion, with the title, honour, and pay thereof; but is 8 ing parts; as in copulation: but this, according to Dr. 
diſpenſed withal, on account of bis quality, from performing Drake, is rather the office of a diſtin caruncle placed at each 
ſtthe functions of his poſt. x 8 ph orifice, and acting as a valve, —See Tab. Anat. (Splanch,) fi 
Thus, the colonel, being uſually likewiſe captain of the firſt | 8. „JV : 
company of his regiment; that company is commanded by | CAPUT mortuum, in chymiſtry, the fæces remaining of any body 
his deputy, under the title of captain-lieutenant. walter all the volatile and humid parts, as the phlegm, ſp, 
So in England, France, &c. the king, prince, dauphin, falt, Cc. have been extracted therefrom, by force of fre. 
e have uſually the titles, dignities, &c. of captains of the| | What remains after diſtillation is properly we ew This 
guards, gent M armes, &c. the real duty of which offices is| ere it be caput mortuum, muſt likewiſe have paſſed the retort 
performed by captains-lieutenant.. I oropen fire. 1 e 
- Reformed CxrTAIx, is one, who, upon a reduction of the] Thec mortunm, called alſo terra damnata, is found iin 
forces, has his commiſſion and company ſuppreſſed; yet is | form of a friable, porous matter, without taſte or ſmell: itz 
continued captain, either as ſecond to another, or without ranked among the chymical elements; and ſuppoſed to con. 
any poſt or command at all. l IIꝗ ſtitute the dry, fixed, earthy, and ſolid part of all mixed bo- 
 .CarTrain-general, of an army, is the general, or commander] dies. As an element, it is more commonly expreſſed by the 
IDLA_ TRE FF TA [Ret ay 
Caran of militia, is he who commands a company of It is what the chymiſts call a paſſive element, or princy; 
© trained-bands, or a troop of light-horſe. III ſerving as the baſis or ſupport of the active ones. 
r C APTAIN-baſhaw, fignifies the "Turkiſh | igh-admiral. See] Ihe term is ſometimes more immediately reftrained to the fe. 
JJ 3 rad RR: mains of vitriol, after diſtillation 3 otherwiſe called colcathy 
CAPTAIN of a {biþ is a ſea officer whereof we make two kinds; vitriolli. . 1 
tze one of a ſhip of war, the other of a trading veſſel : | The caput mortuum is never pure, but there is {till ſome ade 
though, in propriety, the wh tain belongs only to the | principle remaining in it, and particularly a fixed ſalt. dee drr. 
r , ĩ . . Thus the colcot har vitriah, expoſed to the air, is reconverted 
.CarTaAin of @ hip of war, is the commanding officer of a] into vitriol. . n 
ſhip, gally, fire-ſhip, or tlie MKk e. CAR, or CAR R. See the article C Rx. 
CAPTAIN of a merchant-ſhip, is the maſter thereof; or he CARABE, or Kaas, denotes yellow amber. See Auer, 
who has the command or direction of the ſhip, her crew, CARABINE, a ſmall fort of fire arm, ſhorter than a full, 
| ding, Sc. This officer is more uſually called the maſter | and carrying a ball of twenty- four in the pound ; borne by the 
 - eſpecially in ordinary voyages. I F * hanging at a belt over the left ſhoulder. 
On the Mediterranean he is called the patron, or þ Ihe carabine is a kind of medium between the piſtol and the - 
in long voyages, as to the Eaſt-Indies, th-Se: muſquet; and bears a near affinity to the harquebuſs, only 
— cuptain- 1 TE r oe g f 8 . : 8 n N 1 4 that rs dee l 8 J: „ F | ah 
T he proprietor of the veſſel appoints the captain, or maſter; It was formerly made with a match-lock, but of late 
5 ö eee WIE. ooo 
8 Pilots, mates, ſeamen, &c.. though when the proprietor and | The barrel is two feet and a half long, and is ſometimes fur- 
maſter reſide on the ſame ſpot, this is. uſually; done in concert! rowed ſpirally within, which is ſaid to add to the range of the 
with the proprietor, V „%%% DP es 
CAPTION, in law, is when a commiſſion is executed, and CARABINEERS, a ſort of light horſe, carrying longer carabines 
- the commiſſioners names ſubſcribed to a certificate, declaring | than the reſt ; and uſed ſometimes on foot. See CArABINE. 
when and where ſuch commiſſion was execute. . The F rench, of late days, have formed intire corps of theſe 
I be caption e e. with theſe words, Virtute iſtius carabineers, which cannot but have good effect; this being a 
©  commiſſtonis nos,” &c. or Executio iſtius commſſionis patet in| ſort of ſoldiery choſen out of the whole cavalry, and better 
+» quadam ſt badula annexata; &c. or, Capt. & cogn. die, &c.| paid than the reſt. There are but fey of them in the Engli 
5 or Capt. fuit hire reſ pon. | I. army, 3 J 
CAPTIVE, a flave, or perſon taken by the enemy in war, or CARACOL “, in the menage, a motion which a caviler male 
. by a pirate or corſair. See SLAVE, PIRATE, Cc. I half round; or a half turn from left to right; changing hands; 
AS cab TURE, a prize, or prey; particularly that of a ſhip taken | that his enemy may be uncertain on which fide he intends to 
eee whether ip froat,” or flank. _ 
Thus we ſay the French captures, to the number of twenty-| »The word comes from the Arabic garage, and that fromthe 
me, were brought into port. 8 - | _ | . Hebrew, carac, jzvalvere : but we have it immediately fom 
Car runs alſo denotes an arreſt; or ſeizure of a criminal, debtor, the Spaniſh ; where caracol ſignifies properly a ſiail, ad f. 
; P ©: 04> OIL 7 1 n [Qunratively the evolution deſcribed above. | | 
; CAPUCHINS , religious of the order of St. Francis, in its] CARACOL is alſo the half turn each horſeman in anarmy mak 
3 — 1 _ his diſcharge, to paſs from the front of the {quadran do 
_ © fluffcap, or cowl, wherewith they exe rr + a | n 1 527 7 pe a ay uſed in architecture, for z fir 
' They are cloathed with brown, or grey; are always bare-foot- | E , MEER, pu FOLD. . ; 
2 and never to go in a coach, . ſhave the beard. ARIES *, ite CAR 22 rp nh gen: 8 2 
| The capuchins are a reform; made from the order of minors, | wy Ire; > po oO nn e 
| _ commonly called cordeliers, ſet on foot in the ſixteenth century), ©97» 0 IMPerieetion gf, go 4. Ser (Ras; 4. and la. 
by Matthew Balchi, a religious obſervant of the monaſtery of | The. word is alſo written carra&, carr n derires | 
"Montefiaſcone ; who, being at Rome, ſaid he was advertiſed | * . » original is conteſted : * Ex kind of wal 
| ſeveral times from Heaven, to practiſe the rule of St. Francis to 2 177 the Greek rrarze, which 'was A (i, ff. 
: | 27 a0 Fw. prota: weight: Savot, with more probability, from x af 
8 py: the letter : Upon this he made application to pope Clement baute peny, or ſmall coin ſtruck for that purpoſe; uy, 
| in 1525. Who gave him permiſſion to retirefinto 2 ſolitude ; | nas the ſineneſs of filver is denominated from a coin wy 
and not only him, but as many others as would embrace the“ y; ſo it is moſt likely the ſineneſs of gold ſhould be em 
ſtrict obſetvance: which ſome did accordingly In 1528. they | Goes old coin, in former days called carat from We 
obtained the poe's bull. In 1529, the order was brought into | Otders derive the word fimply from characber; but be n 
Complete form; Matthew was eledted general, and the chapter rather to follow Keqnet, who derives it from carla, 0 * 
made conſtitutions: In 1543, the right of preaching was | wich this authior gbiſerves ahtientiy denoted any os 
*: taken from the capuchin by the pope : but in 1545 · it was re- ee came not till of later days to be appropriated to ee 
lored to them again with honour. In 1578. there were ſeven⸗· Preſſes the ſineneſs of gold, and the gravity of Ng gold 
_ _* tecn general chapters in the order of ANON, eee, F The mint-men fix tho tygheſt purity and perfection o 2 
8 8 3 | | | TEIN Fehn 0 $i RT e a The WM a | 
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2 $6 hare called Grains : but it is to be obſer- 


PanacT® is alſo the weight uſed in weighing diamonds, pearls, | 
and precious ſtones ; where it conſiſts of four grains. | 


ARAITES, a ſect my the anticnt Jews; whereof there are 


Aben Ezra, and ſome other rabbins, treat the Caraites as Sad-| 


ind the ſeveral degrees are eſtimated from the 

ions hereof, , ; ; 
dever is taken in purifying gold, to clear it 

that —_ — —— be brought to twenty-four Carats 
from dro mes ſhort; at leaſt + of a Cara#, or a grain: this 
br fil i a ſixteenth 5 and this ſixteenth they ſubdi- 
they cal ghths ; and each of thoſe 3 3 

; ulation, ſay, gold may be purifie 

_— ban 3 th of 2 eighth, but no fur- 


ther. N . q 4 ich b tw A180 
| two Carats, is that which has twenty 
- og Id, and two of filyer, or other metal; or that 
wich in refining, loſes two parts in twenty-four of its weight. 
T he oold{miths enerally work in gold of twenty-two Caradis; | 
by the laws of France, oy uy prohibited from working in 
14 below twenty-three Carads, | _ | 
uk fine, as . is * twenty fourth part of the good- 
. of 8 ; ; 15 

25 N i . part of the value of an ounce 
or mark of gold. They alſo ſometimes ſay, the Caraci weight, 
which is the twenty fourth part of the weight of the ounce or 
mark, Two troy grains make a Caras grain. | 


| 


# Th this ſenſe; the word is by ſome ſuppoſed to be derived from 
| NT 3 a bra which the Latins call Si ligua, and 

we Carob bean; each of which may weigh about four grains |. 
of wheat: whence the Latin /i/iqza has alſo been uſed for a 
© weight of four grains. 


ſtill ome ſubſiſting in Poland, Ruſſia, Conſtantino le, Cairo, 
and other places of the Levant; whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet 
and practice it is, to adhere cloſely to the words and letter of 
the ſcripture, excluſive of allegories, traditions, and the like. 
Leo of Modena, a rabbin of Venice, obſerves, that 6f all the 
herefies among that people, before the deſtruction of the tem- 
ple, there is none now left but that of the Carraim, a name | 
derived from micra, which ſignifies the pure text of the bible; 
becauſe of their keeping to the Pentateuch, obſerving it tothe 
letter, and rejecting all interpretations, paraphraſes, and con- 
ſtitutions of the rabbins. 2 g 1 


ducees; but Leo de Juda calls them, more accurately, Sadducees 
reformed; in regard they believe the immortality of the ſoul, | 
paradiſe; hell, reſurrection, &c. which the antient Sadducees 
denied. He adds, however, that they were doubtleſs originally 
real Sadducees, and ſprung from among them. Me 
M. Simon, with more probability, ſuppoſes them to have riſen 
hence, That the more knowing among the Jews oppoſing the 
dreams and reveries of the rabbins, and uſing the pure text of 
ſeripture to refute their groundleſs traditions, they had the name 
Carraim given them; which ſignifies as much as the barbarous 
latin, ſcripturarii; i. e. people attached to the text of ſcripture. 
The ather Jews give them the odious name Sadducees, from | 
their agreement with thoſe ſectaries on the head of traditions. 
Scaliger, Voſſius, and Spanheim, rank the Caraites among the 
dabeans, Magi, Manichees, and Muſſilmen, but by miſtake : 
Wolfgang, Fabricius, &c. ſay, the Sadducees and Efleni were 
called Caraites, in oppoſition to the. Phariſees: others take them 
for the doctors of the law ſo often mentioned in the goſpel : but 
theſe are all conjectures. Joſephus and Philo make no mention 
of them; which ſhewsthem to be more modern than either of 
thoſe authors, In all probability, this ſect was not formed till 
after the collection of the ſecond part of the Talmud, or the 
Gemara; perhaps not till after the compiling of the Miſchna in 
the third century. The Caraites themſelves pretend to be the 
remains of the ten tribes led captive by Salmanaſſar. 
Wolkius, from the Memoirs of Mardocheus, a Caraite, refers 
their origin to a maſſacre among the Jewiſh doors; under A- 
lexander Jannzus, their king, about one hundred years before 
Criſt: for that Simeon, ſon of Schetach, and the queen's brother, 
making his eſcape into Egypt, there forged his pretended tra- 
Utions ; and, at his return to Jeruſalem, - publiſhed his viſions ; 
uterpolating the law after his own fancy, and ſupporting his 
novelties on the notices which God, he ſaid, had communica- 
ted by the mouth of Moſes, whoſe depoſitary he was: he gain- 
many followers ; and was oppoſed by others, who maintain- 
ed, that all which God had revealed to Moſes was written. 
ence the Jews became divided into two ſects, the Caraites, 
Traditionaries © among the firſt, Juda, ſon of Tabbai, di- 
ed himſelf; among the latter, Hillel. Wolfius reckons 
"as ory the adducees, but alſo the Scribes, in the num- 
of Caraites. But the addreſs of the Phariſees prevailed a- 
gant them all ; and the number of Caraites decreaſed > Anan 
need, in the cighth century, retrieved their credit a little ; | 
3 halomon in the ninth. Matters went pretty well 
we them till the fourteenth, but ſince that time they have 
on the declining hand. SUITS PAY 1) ARNIE) 
— Coraites are but little known; their works coming only 
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any ai), few hands, even among the greateſt Hebraiſts,” Bux. 
LN law more than one; Selden two; but M. Trig-| - Hea 
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land fays, he has recovered enough to ſpeak of them with aſſu- 
rance. He aſſerts, that ſoon after the prophets had ceaſed, the 
Jews became divided on the ſubje& of works, and ſupereroga- 
tion: ſome main: aining their neceſſity from tradition; whilſt 
others, keeping cloſe to the written law, ſet them aſide ; and 
it was from theſe laſt that Caraitiſm commenced, He adds, 
that after the return from the Babyloniſh captivity, the obſer- 
vation of the law being to be re-eſtabliſhed, there were ſeveral 
Pr found proper for that end ; and theſe, once introdu- 


, were looked upon as eſſential, and appointed by Moſes ; | 
party con- 


which was the origin of Phariſaiſm; as a contrary 
tinuing to keep cloſe to the letter, founded Caraitiſm. 
The modern Caraites, Leo of Modena obſerves, have their ſy» 


nagogues, and ceremonies ; they pretend to be the ſole proper 


Jews, or obſervers of the laws of Moſes ; calling the reſt by 
the term Rabbanim, or followers of the Rabbins : theſe hate the 
Caraites mortally ; refuſing to ally, or even to converſe with 
them, and treating them as mamzerim, or baſtards ; becauſe of 
their rejecting the conſtitutions of the rabbins relating to mar- 


_ riages, repudiations, purifications of women, &c. This aver- 


ſion is ſo great, that if a Caraite would become a rabbiniſt, he 
ſhould never be received by the other Jews. | 


The Caraites, however, do not abſolutely reject all kind of 
traditions ; but only ſuch as do not appear well grounded. 


Selden, who is very expreſs on this point, in his Uxor Hebraica, 


obſerves, that beſides the mere text, they have certain inter- 
pretations, which they call hereditary, and which are proper 
traditions, Their theology only ſeems to differ from that of 
the other Jews, in that it is purer, and clearer of ſuperſtition : 
they give no credit to the explications of the Cabbaliſts, chi- 


merical allegories, nor to any conſtitutions of the Talmud, 


but what are conformable to the ſcripture, and may be drawn 
from it by juſt and neceſſary conſequences : of theſe we ſhall 
give three notable inſtances. . 

The firſt relating to the Mezouzot, or parchments which the 
Jews tie at all the gates through which they uſe to paſs. The 
ſecond regarding the Thephillin or phylacteries, mentioned in the 


new teſtament: and the third, the prohibition of eating milk, 


with fleſh. The two firſt, the Jews pretend, are formally or- 
dained in Deuteronomy, where it is faid, << Thou ſhalt bind 


ce them as a fign on thy hands, ee ſhall ſerve thee as 


<« frontlets (headſtalls) between thy eyes; thou ſhalt write them 


on the poſts ofthy houſe.” The Caraite Aaron, in his com- 


ment on theſe words, maintains, they are not to be taken lite- 
rally, as the rabbins do, but figuratively; as intimating, that 


the Jews, whether entering or going out, ſhould be always 
| mindful of them. For the Thephillin, the Caraztes railly the 


rabbiniſts on their praying with their phylacteries, or thongs 
of leather faſtened to their forehead ; comparing them to bri- 


dled aſſes. This paſſage the Caraites interpret hguratively ; and 


in their interpretation agree with St. Jerom, who takes notice 


of the deluſion of the Phariſees, © in writing the decalogue on 
. « parchment, rolling it up, and tying it to their forehead with 
„ thongs, to have it always before their eyes.” For the third 


point, the rabbins ſay, it is commanded in that text. Thou 
* ſhalt not ſeeth a kid in his mother's milk; but the Caraites 


get clear of it, by explaining the paſſage by another, Thou 


„ ſhalt not kill the mother when with young,” which is na- 
tural.—Nor have the Jews any thing to object in behalf of 


their interpretation, but its being that of their doctors. Thus 


the Caraites exempt themſelves from an infinite number of 


ceremonies and ſuperſtitions, which the rabbins have eftabliſh- | 


ed among the other Jews. DC Ir HEN 
Yet, in many things, they retain all the ſuperſtition of the rab- 


bins. Schupart, in his treatiſe de ſecta Karreorum, treating of 
their dogmata, obſerves, that they are in all reſpects as preciſe 


and ceremonious as the moſt rigid traditionary, in what relates 


to the obſervation of the ſabbath, paſſover, feaſt of atonement, 
of tabernacle, c. That they obſerve prayers and faſtings; and 
wear the zitzit, or pieces of fringe, on the corners of their gar- 
ments. They hold, that all fin is effaced by repentance ; in 
which they differ from the rabbins, who hold, that ſome are 


only effaced by death. As for circumciſion, they do not believe 
it neceſſary, with the traditionaries, that there be blood ſhed : 


add, that when a child dies before it be eight days old, the rab- 


biniſts circumciſe it after it is dead, that it may not appear un- 


circumciſed at the reſurrection; whereas the Caraites, when 
they perceive the child in danger, chooſe rather to circumeiſe it 


before the eighth day. In matters of divorce, the Garaztes ou 


with the other Jews; and obſerve the ſame rules and 


ctions in the killing and drefling of beaſts ; but they differ from 


them in the kinds of legal impurities and pollutions, 
Peringer obſerves of the Caraitts in Lithuania, that they are 
ms , language, and manners, from the 


v ferent, both in a | 
rabbiniſts, wherewith that country abounds. "Their mother 


tongue is che Turkiſh ; and this they uſe in their ſchools and 


es. In viſage they reſemble the Mahometan Tartars. 


ſyna ah | 
3 Treis nagogues are poſited north and ſouth; and the reaſon. 
give for it, is, that Salmanaſſar brouglit them northward : _ 
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ſo that, in prayir , to look to Jeruſalem, they ſt turn to the 
adds, that they admit dl the books of the cid f. 
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_ hold that rej | [ 
_ Caleb, a . the difference between them and the 
© *\'*rabbiniſts to three points: 1ſt, In that hex denꝶ the oral law to 


4 


4 « | 


CART, Carrar, or CAR ANT. See the article CARACT. 
 _"CARAVAN®, or CARAVANRE, in the eaſt, atroop or company 
Hop travellers, merchants, and pilgrims, / ho for their greater ſe- | 
| the deſarts, and other danger- | 


: - 4 . 
* 
* — 4 
o 
* 


- + © that from the Perſian Kerwa, or Carver, negotiator, a trader or g 


There is à chief, or aga, who commands each Caravan, and 
has under him a number of janizaries, or other forces, ſufficient | 
©. for their defence. The caravans encamp every night near] 
wells, or rivulets known to the guides; and obſervea diſcipline 
as regular as in war. They chiefly uſe camels for their vehi- 
cles, by reaſon of their enduring a world of fatigue, cating lit- 
- tle, and paſling three or four days without drinking. 

5 of the revenues of | 


. I defray the | 
_ Mecca, to viſit Mahomet's tomb: the devotees, in this Cara- 
van, are from forty thouſand to ſeventy thouſand; accompanied 
with ſoldiers to protect them from the pillag ö 
followed with eight or nine thouſand camels, laden with all 
neceſſary proviſions for ſo long a paſſage acroſs deſarts. 
Days journeys are diſtinguiſhed in the eaſt, into journeys of 
_  horſe-Caravans, and Caravans of camels - thoſe of horſes are 
cual to two of camels. There are ſeveral Caravans which go 


21 en, from Alepdo, Cairo, and other places, to Perfia, Mec- | 
2, 
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cCious court in the middle thereof. 


elevation, ſome feet high, where travellers reſt themſelves, and 
make their lodgings as well as they can; their ba 
- beaſts that carry them, being faſtened to the foot of the ban- 
quette. Over the gate, there are frequently a ſort of little 
- chambers;' which the Carauanſeraſtier lets out, at a very dear 
rate, to ſuch as have a mind to be to themſelves. , _ 
Though the Carguanſera's ſerve in lieu of inns; yet there is this 
.; eſlential difference between them and our inns, that the travel- | 
- ler OC all in the Carauanſera, neither for himſelf, 
nor his cattle ; but muſt carry all his proviſions and neceſſaries 


5 * . 


* 


- 
— 


Hhor the talmud. 3d, In that th | 
- ſabbaths, Ae much more rigorouſly than the rabbins do. To] 
this may be added, that they extend the degrees of affinity, | 
| CARANNA; a bend, bride reinoos gum, b 
pPeourts of the Weſt-Indics, as Carthagena and New Spain; of an 


dhe fame footing, and for the ſame purpoſes : ſuch is the Cara- 
van of veſſels, from Conſtantinople to Alexandria. "Hp 


mandries and dignities of the order, — Th 
CARAVANSERA *, a large public building, or inn, deſtined to 
The word comes from the Arabic Cairawan, or Perſian Karwan 


Of theſe Caravanſere's, or, as Chardin calls them, Caravanſe- 


* * 
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contrary to the pinion of many of the learned, who 
wr pa Pentateuch. 


and reject the cabbala. 2d, In that they ab- 
* obſerve the feaſts, as the 


is prohibited, almoſt to infinity. 3 . 


aromatic flavour; and ſometimes uſed in medicine as a cephalic. 


curity march in a body thro 
ous places, infeſted with Arabs and robbers, © 


© * The word comes from the Arabic Cairawan; or'Cairean ; and 
dealer. V. Peritſ. Itin, Mund. ed. Hyde, p. 61. 


The grand ſignior gives one fourth part 
eie nce of the Caravan that goes yearly to 


e of the Arabs, and 


ebes, &c. There are alſo ſea Caravans eſtabliſhed on 


% 


lation given to the voyages, or cam- 


paigns, which the knights of Malta are obliged to make at ſea, 


againſt the Turks and Corfairs ; in order to arrive at the com- | 


are thus called, 
becauſe the knights have frequently ſeized the Caravan going 


from Alexandria to Conſtantinople. 


receive and lodge the Caravans. 


or Carvan, a Caravan, and Serui, a large houſe. . 


rai, there are a great number throughout the caſt ; erected out 
of the charity and magnificence of the princes, &c. of the ſeve- 
ral countries. | x fatto 


Thoſe ofSchiravatd Caſbin, in Peafia;are ſaid to have coſt ſixty | 


thouſand crowns each. They are open to people of all. religi- 
ons and countries, without any queſtions aſked, or any money 
required. 75 1 * Fo r Ale 102711 412 ; 
The CGaravanſerat are uſually huge cy buildings, with a ſpa- 
of. They are encompaſſed with 
galleries and arches, under which runs a kind of banquette, or 


ze, and the 


its well of water. There STI 28 


« 


EXC 3 F . 7 nnr 
There are few cities in the eaſt without their Carauanſerai; 


@;4% 
g - 
= 


7 within the dominions of T'urky, Perſia, and the great 
pi of three empires, are diſtinguiſhed for their magnific 
e e cr magnificence 


Ranger ods are laid up, and expoſed to view for 
which the Caravan/raſtier is accountable, in conſideration of 
VV Cot  oa  pee« 
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and diuretic; it diſpels wind, and ſtrengthens digeſtion 0 
2 


CAR WAL, or Caru1, a medicinal ſeed, 
plant of the ſame name, by botaniſts called Cane fn 
or Cuminum Pratenſe, me. 'aruy, 
The ſeed of the carui, or Caraway, is narrow, Ions; 
rowed on the back, and of a briſk aromatic tag, 5 f. 
It is one of the greater hot ſeeds, and is eſteemed | 


The Engliſh and Germans make great uſe of it; 

in biſcuits, comfits, ſeed-cakes, and other food * 

— 5 hs | * Os 

CARB among antient naturaliſts, is 2 
whereof Pliny and Theophraſtus relate — hb 


ders. 


be name is formed of the Latin Car banealu, q. d. a U.. 
coal: the Greeks alſo call it 4,8 gag, coal. Pliny, bunny, 
tze Carbancle, diſtinguiſhes twelve ſorts of it. treuung o 


Many of the antients, and ſome of the mo * 
hive e the Carbuncle to be taken 8 e thy 
head; and we read of many a cavalier, who went to co v 
with * on purpoſe to gain this invaluable n. 
toman aſſures us, that the king of Pegu uſed no other wht v 
the night-time, but that of his Carbuncle, which cal ade. 
like that of the 28 | ; * . 
ARBUNCLE, among modern lapidaries, is a ſtone | 
kind, very 0 of a rich glowing blood- red ng * CARE 
Some ay it is not intitled to the appellation, unle i» 
twenty caracts weight: otherwiſe it is only a ruby, See Sup 
plement, article CARBUNCULUs, ' 
CARBUNCLE, in medicine, is a malignant tumour, ariſing ſome. 
times on one part, and ſometimes on another; accompar 


with a painful heat, mortification, lividneſs, and at ata l. . 
neſs of the part. See Ax THR xx. 15 
The Greeks call it Anthrax, the Latins Carbunculus, fometing . 
alſo, Carbo; and the French Charbon; all importing cal e I is 
the reſemblance of its ſcab to a coal of fire. It is ſometimes, —_— 
ſtilential, and ſometimes not. When it ariſes without the 2 
it is properly called Pruna ; when with, 1g:i; Perjicy, Blan 
It uſually begins with one or more puſtles, under which ay 
formed a putrid ulcer; ſometimes with a ſcab, without ef- 


puſtle ; the ulcer being formed under the ſcab, Wii. 
tumour is a kernel, very painful; ſometimes red, and ane; 
times livid, or blackiſh, e 

The Carbunciè is owing to a ſharp, cauſtic, malignant, fl 
| 3 which gnaws and corrupts the part whereon its 


CARBUNCLE, in heraldry, a charge, or bearing, conſiſting 0 
eight radii, or ſpokes ; four whereof e ee TH 

and the other four a ſaltier. See Tub. Herald. Fig, 13, 
Some call theſe radii Battons, or Staves; becauſe round, md my 
_ enriched with buttons, or pearled, like pilgrims ſaves; ad 3 


frequently tipped, or terminated with fower-de-Juces, Oth 


blazon them, royal ſceptres, placed in ſaltier, pale and fel _ 
CARBUNCU LATIO „the blaſting, or ſcorching of the nn Of th, 
ſprouted buds of trees, or plants, either by excellive heat, t tens 
exceſſive cold. ap; 1 8 FA 
CARCASE, the corpſe, or body of a dead animal. 1 104 
- fay, The Carcaſes of the ſoldiers, horſes, &c. were ſeen log Th p 
+; afterwards on the field of battle, bs 
be Carcaſe of a fowl, capon, partridge, leveret, rabbet, & Thee 
is what remains thereof, after the four members, or limbs, ln 78's 
been cut off, vig. the legs and wings. 1 * 
CARCASE,'in architecture, is the ſhell, or ribs of a houle; a Points 


taining the partitions, floors, rafters, '&c. made 1 -arper 
ter, Sc, The Carcaſe is otherwiſe called the Framng; f 
FRAMING. . 
CARCASSE *, or Caxcuss, in war, a kind of bomb, uſul 
oblong, or oval, rarely circular; conſiſting of a/ſhell, or d 
ſometimes of iron, with holes; but more commonly of a cou 
ſtrong canvas, pitched over, and girt with iron hoops; Wl 
with combuſtible matters, as hand-granadoes, ends of mulqu 
loaden piſtols, and preparations of's gunpowder, &c, It uſe 


to be thrown out of a mortar, to ſet houſes on fle, and Ms 
other. execution. . A e e 6. 
It has the name Carcaſſe, becauſe the cireles which paſs fo 2 
one ring, or plate, to the other, ſeem to repreſent the int FF 
SEM a human Carraſe. 3 414 e op 
CARCINOMA, */Kaprrouz, in medicine, a tumuor male f ver 
ally called a Cancer. See Ca die 
The word comes from xapruyo;, Cancer, and ſelus, dg of; 
;:\.->M66d n ron tt Mater The C; 
CARCUSS, in war, the ſame as Carcaſſe; ſee CARCASSE Vatican 
CARDAMO MUM. or CABDAMON, a medicinal ff e . 
aromatic kind, contained in capſulæ, or pods, brought fan tic pop. 
Faſt- Indies; and uſed in the compoſition of Verice wn dicipje, 
F and'man wether n nee eg, and part 
This ſeed is diſtin dthedintothree kinds,according 9! Cardin 
ral ſizes of the . ; Viz. maj us, inut, and marimum 2 rec, 
leſſer, and greateſt: but the taſte, ſmell, colour, and ſom dee chu 
gain, is the fame im all; being of a purple colour, % wed t 
a ſhaft biting taſte; and a ſtrong penetratin ſmell— 1 3 


© kind is allo called grains of paradiſe; but che krtext 


b ” 
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CAR 
| both in ſmell; taſte, and virtue : it is this that enters the om. 


e 
Ae, dpa wind, and help digeſtion ; and are uſed in 
e of the brain, ſtomach, and womb. all 
diſeaſes TACS, * CARDIACA, in a general ſenſe, comprehend 

CARD" = beneficial to the beart 5 whether internally, or ex- 
The word comes 


from the Greek zog12, Cor ; the heart be- 
CARDIACS, W ; and chearfulneſs 

ie the irits, and give preſent ſtrength a 4 
ll ſame with what are popularly called 


ac are remedies ſed to exert themſelves 
modern phyſicians rather ſuppoſe them to produce their effect, 
by putting the blood into a gentle fermentation, whereby the 
| ſprings, before decayed, are repaired and invigorated ; and the 


* 
* 


ſequence of which is a more eaſy and briſk circulation. 
work, formed of a ramification of the par vagum, or eighth 
ir of nerves. | ' 1 : 
CARDIALGIA, * CarDIALGY, in medicine, aviolent ſenſation 
of heat, or acrimony, felt towards the upper or left orifice of 
the ſtomach, though ſeemingly at the heart; ſometimes ac- 
companied with palpitations of the heart, fai and a pro- 
penſion to vomit : —— 
fron, or heurt- burn. | | | 
The word is compounded of the Greek «22:2, which denotes 
_ either the heart, or 
Bf por FEES ; 
It is ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by ſome {harp humour, or acri- 
monious aura, which pricks and vellicates that orifice, and 


the achoining parts. $97; 

Blancard makes the diſeaſe conſiſt in a gnawing and contra- 
Qionof the par vagum, and the intercoſtal nerves implanted in 
the ſtomach-; proceeding from a vellicating matter in 
the ſtomach itſelf: which, by means of the conſent of 
affeQs the heart; ſtreightening and contracting it ſo, as ſome- 
times to occaſion ſwooning. | 


ARDINAL, “ a term 9 to expreſs the relation, or 


qua- 
Wh lity, of prime, principal, or moſt confiderable. 
* * Theword is formed of the Latin Cards, a hinge; it being on 


- theſe fundamental points, that all the reſt of the ſame kind are 
ſuppoſed to turn. ; 
Thus juſtice, prudence, temperance, and fortitude, are called 
he four Cardinal Virtues, as being the baſis of all the 
ARDINAL Points, in coſmography, are the four interſections of 
Polx r. 
Of theſe, two; vi. the interſections of the horizon and meri- 
Gan; are called North and South, with regard to the poles they 
ue directed to. int n | | 
Jo determine the places of theſe points, ſee MzRIDIAN Line. 
The other two; viz. the interſections of the horizon, and firſt 
vertical; are called Eaſt and t. | 
The Cardinal Points, therefore, coincide. with the four Car- 
dna regions of the heavens ; and are 900 diſtant from 
1 The intermediate points are called Collateral 
aint. a | ES 
ARDINAL Points 
and ſetting 
ARDINAL / 
points, 


of the Heaven, or, of a Nativity, are the riſing, 
of the ſun, Hopi > per n <tr 


Hua 


ee, Nc. which are indeclinable; in 
numbers, firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, &c. See Numer. 
ARDINAL “, is more particularly uſed for an eccleſiaſtic prince, 
me ho has a voice, both active and paſſive, in the Roman 
conclave, at the election of a pope. ; "I 124 | 
Same ſay, the Cardinals were ſo called from the Latin Ircar- 
ratio, which ſignifies the adoption any church made of a 
Prieſt of a foreign church, driven thence by misfortune; and 


add, that the uſe. of the word commenced at Rome and Ra- 
venna ; the 


„ other churches, eh hin cored pro 
dle Cardinals compoſe the pope's council, or ſenate! in the 
ir 1 a Conſtitution of pope John, which regulates the 
Gaus and titles of the Cardinals 3 and which declares, that as 


dicht or incumbents ofthe par pariſhes of Rome. 


and deterge : they ſtrengthen the no- 


tone and elaſticity of the fibres of the veſſels reſtored : the con- 


CARDIACUS Plexus, in anatomy, a plexus, or piece of net-| 


er known by the name of cardiac paſ- 


the left orifice of the ſtomach, and 2 


the horizon with the meridian, and the prime vertical circle. | 


ARDINAL Numbers, in Ener are. the numbers one, two, | 
thr oppolition to the ordinal | 


5 all dated, became the common refuge of the unhappy prictts 


Pe poperepreſents Moſes, ſo the Cardinals repreſent the ſeventy | 


nor preferment : the term was firſt applied to them in the 
150. others ſay, under pope Silveſter, in the year 300. 
Cardinai prieſts were alone allowed to baptize, and ad- 
miniſter the euchariſt. When the Cardinal prieſts became bi- 
ſhopa, their Cardinalate became vacant; they being then ſup- 
poſed to be raiſed to. a higher dignity. Under pope Gregory, 
Cardinal priefts, and Cardinal deacons, were only ſuch prieſts 
or deacons, as had a church or chapel under their particular 
' care; and this was the original uſe of the word. Leo IV. in 
the council of Rome, held in 853. calls them Preſbyteres ſui 
Cardinalis; and their churches, — Cardinales. N 
The Cardinals continued on this footing till the eleventh cen- 
tury: but as the grandeur and ſtate of his holineſs became 
then exceedingly augmented, he would have his council of 
Cardinals make a better figure than the antient' prieſts had 
done. It is true, they ſtill preſerved their antient title; but 
the thing expreſſed by it was no more. It was a good while, 
however, ere they had the precedence over biſhops, or got the 
election of the pope into their hands: but when they were 
once poſſeſſed of thoſe privileges, they ſoon had the red hat and 
purple ; and growing ftill in authority, they became at length 
ſuperior to the biſhops, by the ſole quality of being Cardinals. 
Du Cange obſerves, that originally there were three kinds of 
churches : the firſt or genuine churches were properly called 
Pariſhes; the ſecond Deaconries, which were chapels joined to 
. hoſpitals, and ſerved by deacons ; the third were ſimple Ora- 
tories, where private maſſes were ſaid, and were diſcharged by - 
local and reſident chaplains. He adds, that to diſtinguiſh the 
principal, or pariſh-churches from the chapels, and oratories, 
the name Cardinales was given them. Accordingly pariſh- 
churches gave titles to Cardinal prieſts; and ſome chapels alſo, 
at length, gave the title of Cardinal Deacons, 2 
Others e, that the term Cardinal was given not only to 
prieſts, but alſo. to biſhops and deacons who were attached to 
certain churches; to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe who only 
ſerved them en paſſant, and by commiſſion. Titular churches, 
or benefices, were a kind of pariſhes, i. e. churches aſſigned 
| each to a Cardinal prieſt; with ſome ſtated diſtrict depending 
on it, and a font for adminiſtring of baptiſm, in caſes where 
the biſhop himſelf could not adminiſter it. —Theſe Cardinals 
were ſubordinate to the biſhops ; and accordingly, in councils, 
Re. that held at Rome in 868. ſubſcribed after them. 
was not, however, only at Rome, that prieſts bore this 
name; for we find there were Cardinal prieſts in France: thus, 
the curate of the pariſh of St. John de Vignes is called, in old © 
charters, the Cordinel prieft of that parith: | "ISR 
The title of Cardinal is alſo given to ſome biſhops, quatenus 
biſhops ; c. g. to thoſe of Mentz and Milan: the archbiſhop 


r e 
church of Bourges a cardinal church. The abbot of Vendome 
calls himſelf Cardinalis natus. | b 


The Cardinals are divided into three claſſes, or orders; con- 


taining fix biſhops, fifty prieſts, and fourteen deacons; making 
in all, 70: which —— what they call the Sacred College. 


The Cardinal bi who are, as it were, the pope's vicars, 
bear the titles of the biſhopricks aſſigned to them; the reſt take 
ſuch titles as are given them: the number of Cardinal biſhops, 
has been 1 and 
er ſacred co itſelf, is always fluctuating. 
Till the year 1125. the . conſiſted 2 fifty-two, or 
fifty three: the council of Conſtance reduced them to twenty- 
four; but Sixtus IV. without any regard to that reſtriction, 
raiſed them again to ſixty- three, and Leo to ſixty- five. Thus, 
à⁊s the number of Cardinal prieſts was antiently fixed to twenty- 
9G eee eee in proportion as new 
ardinals were created. For the Cardinal deacons, they were 


Rome; but they were afterwards increaſed to nineteen, and 
after that were P 

According to hrius, it was pope Pius IV. who firſt en- 
acted, in 1 562. the pope ſliould be choſen only by the 


ſenate of Cardinals : whereas, till that time, the election was by 
all the clergy of Rome. Same ſay, the election of the pope 
reſted in the Cardinali, excluſive of the clergy, in the time of 
Alexander III. in 1160. Others go higher ſtill, and ſay, that 
Nicolas IL having been elected at Sienna, in 1058. by the 
Cardinal alone, occaſioned the right of election to be taken 
from the cletgy, and people of Rome; only leaving them that 
of confirming him by their conſent; which was at length, 
however, taken from them. P. Papebroch conjectures, that 
it was Honorius IV. who firſt introduced biſhops into the ſacred 
admitting the biſhops fi of the pope, to 


college 
ſtituting the firſt claſs of Cardi nag. 


Ide Cardiuilt began to wear the red hat at the council of Ly- 
ons, in 1243. The decree of pope Urban VII. whereby it is 
that the Cardinals be addreſſed under the title of 


; of the-year 3630. till den che/ were called 


— — COT es os 


. 4 „ 7 * 
biſhop, was called Preſbyter Cardinulis; 
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AN the Chief prieſt of a pariſh, who 8 
"veg the LA : 
_ 


4 


with ol; 
4 ee of the wool required for 
of the warp. See CLOTH. | 


| 0 cut through with a penknife ; 


; 


\ The plants of this claſs moſt in uſe, are the Carduus Benadickus, 


"IF 


| chancelloryandſervantofthe viſcount de Rohan; which ſhews 
. CARDING, in the manulaCturies, apreparation 


9 
2 wool be carded, its ited, en 


5  CARDO, 5 
CARDS, —PlyingCanve, my pieces of finethin paſtboard, 


8 Aale e 


which leaving 
vY This very probably, was. the way 


8 * caſes: butit is tow-ſucceeded b 


1 


5 e called Cardinales. Caſfiodorus, 
makes mention of the Cardinal prince of the city of Rome ʒ 


applied (for at the firſt printing, the Card has only a mere 


# 


3 in the court of 


and in the liſt of officers of the duke 1 in 1447. 
- we- meet with one Raoul de Thorel, Cardinal of Quillart, 


it to have been an inferior quality. 

| of wool, cotton, 
it between the iron points, or teeth, 
Cards, to comb, diſt and 
range the hairs or fibres thereof; and to diſpoſe it ſpin- 


hair or flax, by 


ed, becauſe the head turns upon it. 


whereon. are printed divers 2 a certain num- 
ber, or aſſemblage of which, 3 of di- 
vers as baſſet, ombre, picquet, whiſk, Ee 


hint to the invention of printing; 3 
pecimens of printing at Haerlem, and thoſe in the Bod- 


—The cutting of the moulds, or blocks, for 

the ſame as that uſed for the firſt books; 
Ae tat des or moiſt paper i» Jad on the form or block; 
Which is firſt lightly bruſhed over with an ink, made of lamp- 
. and then rubbed off with 
a round liſt, in the hand. The Court-Cards they colour by 
belp of ſeveral patterns, called Stanefiles; conſiſting of papers 
within the or inci- 
which, the ſeveral colours, as red, c. are ſeverally 


cok 


leian library 


ſions of 


outline). e e > ne mh with oil-colours, to keep 
them from wearing out by thg bruſhes : being laid on the paſt- 
| board, they (lee bruſh f colour looſe over the pattern; 
the colour within the apertures, forms the face 


of the Card. 
of their firſt printing at 
might have been diſcovered long ago, if it had 


 Haerlem; as 


been conſidered, IO one Lats 


of nine hundred years ago, are done by the illumi- 
ners, after this method of Card mating. 
83580 in commerce, and the manufactures; : ſee CarDING. 
_. CARDUUS, in natural y and botany, 2 name common to 


divers ſpecies of plants, in call Thiftles. 


and Carduus Fullonum. See t, article CARDUUS. 
 Carpvuvs Benedictus is a medicinal x of the thiſtle kind, 
chiefly uſed in infulion, as a gentle emetic, in fevers, and cer- 
uin nauſeas. 5 1 
Antiently n 2s 2 cardiac, fdorifc, and 
| ipharmic in ualities, itwas preſcribed in man 
4 Ms ner bobs tapes 
and more effectual; though till retained in ſome of the offici- 
nal compoſitions, with thoſe intentions. 
| IE ans, which they whe bacontend tat” 


nge Fullmm is allo called che Fullers Weed, or Teazle. | 


See TEAZLE. © 
|  CAREENING ®, a term, in the ſea-lar uſed for the lay-| 


"ing relld on ne ful, to caulk ſtop up _ 0 Fr 
- trim. the other fide. | 


BFF 
Lt lame, formed of the Latin Carine, the keel of a ſhip. 4 


"Aft two iwought to Carer, when the greateſt ar 
Ee rp wg being taken or another 
veſſel lower than r —— 
it as low as occaſion requires, u. g. a fourth or fifth ſtrake ; and 


there kept, by the weight of ballaſt, ordnance, &c. as well as | 


1 » leſt it ſhould ſtrain her maſts too much. 
is done with deſign to trim her ſides, or bottom, to call 
 » herſeams, or to mend any fault ſhe has under the water. ) 


. 


1 general med three years. 

war are te | 

b | Ripon angry tomato tavern = | 
— —— 

- or CARIER, in a incloſed with a 
| RIER, manage, 


# 


they run. the 


- The word i — des : 


e "a re PIR Per re 


CARGO, the lading or 


Cano is ſometimes alſo uſed for an invoice 
CARIATIDES, or CARIATES, in architecture; te c 
CARICOUS , or Caxycovs Tumor, a foellng reſembi; 


2 


CAR 
"The mount moe, u is called a double Cray, 
2 


leb, a ſont 


S or e de. 
— 


The Cargo of this veſſel is of fuck or ſuch a comme 
is the proper ſeaſon for a Cargo of codfſh, ommodiy, Th 


of wines, C 
of the 809k ves 


E O 


2 


C0 
STS 


with a ſhip is laden. SeeInvoice. 


ARA. 


g the 


TIDES, 


IERESST 


figure of a fig ; ſuch as are frequently found in the pile, 


The word comes from Carica, a kind of fig which i n 


Caria, a country where they are uent, 
they ar ade brought. MY in frm ies 


CARIES, in medicine, a ſolution . in a bo 
tended with a waſte of its ſubſtance, occaſio ned by ſome 
- monious matter corroding the ſame. 
2 9 or putrefaAion pea to 
8 , or ny parts 2 222 Wering to a 
or mortification in the ſoft, or fleſhy part: 2 üg 
3 or ulcer therein. | 
Caries's ariſe either from a conſtant afflux of vicious h 
| or from their extreme acrimony ; or from a bruiſe, compa; 
fracture, luxation, ulcer, venereal diſorder, corroſive medi- 
cines, or from their being ſtripped or laid bare of their gel, 
and long to the air, &c. ; 
The uſual medicine, in a Caries are tinctures of euphordiun, 
and aloes ; or powders of the ſame, with the addition 
birthwort bf either kind, gentian, &c, and particu- 
larly ahe ponder of diapente, Aber uling the tindure, te 
| eats re eye An thu 
to the carious © "Fall 
r 
in di of bodies | find carins 
bones; particularly thoſe of the jaws, legs, &c. where 
during the perſon's life-time; ror 


ol that kind was ſuſpected 
any diſorder felt therefrom : Mr. Cheſelden conjeures, that 
the cure of a carious bone might be ir 


our aig, 2 our ue ual for an exfolz- 


CARINA, a Latin term, properly ſi the keel of a 
RDNA, « Lain term pope nf tO lt 
ſhip, from head to tern ; upon which the whole frre 
built, or framed. See Ken, 
CARiNA is alſo frequently uſed for the whole capacityarbu 
— containing the hull, or all the ſpace beoy th 
| Hence, the word is alſo ſometimes uſed, by a gur, fir 
whole ſhip. 

CarINna is alſo uſcd in the antient architecture Tbe Ronin 
ve the name Carzna to all buildings in n 
fil ave the name Nave to the middle or principal rat 
churches ;- becauſe it has c "08 
Canmms, among 2 iſts, is uſed for the brous rulinet 
or a c ick, appearing in an incubated | 
The Garina conſiſt of the intire vertcbre, as they mer 

ter ten or twelve days incubation. 
It is thus called, becauſe crooked, in form of the keelof all 
- Botaniſts alſo, for the like reaſon, uſe the word Carina, wel- 
preſs the lower petalum of a papilionaceous flower. 
Carmae were allo : or women hired, te. 
tient Romans, to weep at funerals : they were thus caled fo 


aria, the country whence moſt of them came l. 


NERAL, ©, 

CARIPI *, a kind of cavalry in the Turkiſh army. Ib 
to the number of about one thouſand, are not flavs, nul 

up in ſeraglios or ſeminaries, like the reſt; but aeg 

Moors, or renegado Chriſtians, who, having followed #® 

tures, and being poor, and having their fortune toſeek, ba 

— courage hae arrived at the 5 

| to They march with the 

- band, Ein bm, 5 

„The word Carigi 


ſignifies poor, and ſtranger er 
ſaid by Chalcondylas to have been «tt 


nennen 


CARISTIA, or CATIA. Ser the * cant 
CARLINA, or CaroLina; 2 plant, of the thiſtle-kind 
have been diſcovered. by an angel to Charlemain, to ddt 
army of the plague : whence its denomination.” 

Its root is of ſervice as a diuretic and ſudoriſic, in al fen 


1 


an 
ele, 


73 


\ Eannun, inen, t- ing 


"> 


tial diſorders. Botanifts more uſually gall it C 


See article CAAIN aA. 
rages — a ſhip, two. piobs 
fore and aft, along from one beam to another, 


1 
dire 
1 


* a foundation for the while body 


\ 


C AR 


f carpentry, are made faſt, The carlings}- 
2 e their . Wg Lean, called cubver-tail-wiſe.— 
2. n. 29. 3 and 92 
See 25 2 — e ly athwart the ſhip, from 
9 to the or. ſerving to ſuſtain the deck on | 


er ledges tell wheteon the FIR" of the deck, 


four. tribes: df © eee or begging ſriers; and taking | 
both the —. in from Carmel, a mountain of Sy- 


ends to deſcend in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion. 

The manner in which they make out their antiquity, has 

ſomething in it too ridiculous ta be rehearſed. Some among 
' them pretend weft are deſcendants of J. 
further, and make P thagoras a. Carmelite, ind the antient| - 
Druids: regular brane es of their order. 
Pboczs, 2 Greek monk, ſpeals the moſt een he 
fays, that i) his time, viz. in 1188, Elias's cave was ſtill ex- 
- tht on the} mountain; near w which were the remains of a 

building, which intimated there had been antiently a mo- 
naſtery ; that ſome years befote, an old monk, a prieſt ek 
| Colabria evelation, as he pretended, Hoon the prophet || 
Elias, fixed there, and aſſembled ten broth ers. In 1209. 
Albert, patriarch of Jeruſalem, gave the gion a rigid 
role; Which Papebroch bas ice printed. 1 1217. or, 
og to others, 1226. pope Honorius III. approved 
and cunfirm 


r 


2 8. Mat. de e and 8. bi de Ky ge 

The orver of the Carmelites is divided into two branches, viz. 
Carntlites of the antient ob ſervance, called the mitigated, or 
mdrute; and thoſe” of the e fri obfervanice, called Bare 


"Bag T7 5 - 


ug _ Carm. KT 
but antient oſervance _— only one general, unter whom J-:: 
i us forty provinces ; and the evnpregarida of Mantua, which | 


has a vicar-general. | 
The ffriꝶ obſervance has two generals; one in Spain, baving 


bins lix provinces under his command; and another in Italy, cus 

? th twelve in ſeveral parts of Europe. Ws. N 

lr fad CARMELITES are a reform of the antient Carmel. 
iter, ſet on foot in 1 540. wy N I. Thereſa ; ſo called from cheir 

-bult * bare- 'ooted. 

* began with the convents « of duns, whom ſhe reſtored to 
the primitive auſterity o of the order, which had been miti- 

* gated by Innocent IV. in 1245. and at length, carried the 
lame reſorm among the friers. Pius V. approved the denen, 

ny. and Gregory III. confirmed the reform in 1580. 


| Thereare two eongregations of bare · ſooted Carmelites, which | 


| one the n of Spain, divided into ſix prövinces; 
the other called the congregation of . comprehending all 
the reſt, not depending on Spain 

nights of Mount CARMEL. are A military 9 of knights 


under the title, habit, and rule of aur la 16 F motint Carmel; 
and in conſequence of a bull of pope Paul v2 in 1608. united 
to the order of St. Lazarus of Jeruſalem, with all its com- 


; mendaries, priories, and other goods ſor its endowment. 
Wo ſounder propoſed it to conſiſt of one hundred French gen- 
ee ll — 2 1 ſhould be obliged, in times of ne to We 
0 t 


ings of France, as their guard. 


Authors are much divided, whether to call this a non inſli- 
tution, or a reſtauration of that of S. Lazarus; though it is 
MEN eit for the former. See Lazarus. 

| an antient term among the Latins, uſed, in a 
general ſenſe, to ſignify a verſe; but in a more peculiar ſenſe 
to gnify a ſpell; charm, form of expiation, execration, &c, 


rachel in a few words nde anne hich | 
is ef exc depended, —5 | y 5 on whi 


ä Joy, or the verſes which the antient bards ſung, to encou- 
rage the ſoldiers before the combat; adding that the Greek 
7 lignifies.. combat and joy; which is true; but then 

| rj. not come e Celtic carm, but from Xt, I 


n 7 BN 


Some fach the pigin of the” 
of che postical rarmina, or i 
ou * ſay, they took that name from their reſemblance 
id by bells: others,” on the con „ſay, that the ſpells]. 
from 55 igin from the poetical verſes, and took their name 
many of N thereto: it is at leaſt certain, that 


Poled to be antient charms, where with diſeaſes were fup- 


ages, 
: 2 greater efficacy was aſcribed, than to mere words or 


ak krrs. an order of religious, making hs of the 


bs babe by the prophets Elias and Eliſha, | 
2 — 2 * — of the prophets; from whom this order | 


C. Others g 


ed it; though it Was afterwards mitigated by | 
Innocent TV.” 8. ich cou bt ſome of tho, Carmelites | 0. 


This order i is eminent i fe ae devorion of the 1 5 for 2. : 


have each their general, and their ſeveral conſtitutions : the | 


boſpitallers, inftituted in 1607. by * IV. of France, 


* Pezron derives carmen en the Cate carmy wot hour of 1 5 


cured, were metrical vefſes, to Which, in thoſe | 


Vigenere, again; derives curmen om Garmenta, bebaufs 
that propheteſs couched her predic̃tions in verſes, or ſhort 


periods: but others ſay, the propheteſs took the name Car- 
menta from carmen, bir the ſame'accottit. 


CARMENTALIA, 'a feaſt am 
brated annually on the 11th of January, in honour of Car- 
menta, or Carmentii;'a propheteſs of Arcadia, ' mother of 


the T jan war. t 


The ſolemnity was alſo repeated | on the 1 oth of” Jalidary, 
which is marked in the old calendar by Carmentalia relata. 
This feaſt was eſtabliſhed on occaſion of 'a great fecundity 
among the Roman. dames, aſter a general reconciliation with 
- their huſbands, with whom they had been at varlance, = 
la of the uſe of coaches being prohibited them 

edi& of the ſenai t. l 

It was the women who celebrated this telt he WO 4 
the ſacrifices, was called Sacerdes Carmentalis. in Fe 
Authors are divided about the origin n of the word carmbnta 2. 
„ ſays, the propheteſs was _ quaſi carens niente, 
out of her Enes dr out of herfelf ; by reaſon of the enthu- 
ſiaſm ſhe frequently fell into. Others fay; ſhe took her name 
from carmen; vetſe; becauſe her prophccies wete couched in 
verſes: but Vigenere, as before noted, 1 chr men to 
be derived from Carmenta. * 

OARMIN ATIVES “, 


: fimple or compound,” 
tempers, to diſpel the wind. See Wrun. vie | 44 


af The word comes from the Latin mtaglonre,: * — 5 082 
teaze wool, and figuratively to attenuate and Aud, 
or vapours, and promote their diſcharge by perſpiration i 
8 Dr. Quincy makes its, origin more myſterious : he 
_ ſays, it comes from the word carmen, taking it in the ſenſe 
an invocation, or charm; and makes it to have, been ja 
| general name for all medicines Which operated like charms, 
t e. in an ex ry manner. Hence, as the moſt vio- 


. medicine, are PAY whether 


hs lent pains are frequently thoſe arifing from t-up wind 
et Yo + which immediately ceafhd 87 a 


upon di the term car- 

minative became in a peculiar ſenſe applied to edi - 
ines which gave relief in windy caſes, as if they eure by 

Fick Inchantment.. As 2 err yr pou aUitle roo much 


The r are + tos of canons, me 
lilot, motherwort, and dill. 


CARMIN E, a bright red or crineor . colour, bordeth . | 


what on purple, uſed by painters in miniature ; and ſoine- 
ones es by painters in oil, though rarely, by reaſon of its ex- 
ffive price. Carmine i is the ; molt valuable product of the 
' cochineel meftique: it is a fecula or ſediment, ſubſiding to 
the bottom of the water, herein are ſteeped cochineel couan, 
and autour: ſome add rocou, but this gives the carmine tod 
much of the _ caſt. To be 809d, it muſt be almoſt 
an impalpable pow 795 
Some make carmine with Braſil wood, fernambous;: and 
gold leaf, beat in a mortar, and ſteeped in vrhite - wine vi- 
. 7 3, the ſcum, ariſing from this mixture, upon boilin 


ong the" old Romans,” rele- 


+ Evander, with whom ſhe came into Italy fixty yery before | 


in colics, and other Aatulent, diſ- 


when dried, makes a ſort of carmine ; "_ this kind is much : 


inferior to the former. 
CARNATION, Fl:ſb-colour, i in i painting, is deere of all 
_ the parts of a picture in general which repreſent fleſh; or 
388. parts of human Hgures which are naked, and without 
rapery. 


Titian and Corregio, i in Italy, and Rubens and Van Dyke in I 


Flanders, excelled in carnations. 


the whole dey of the piece. See CoLOURING.: 


- It may be here obſerved, that the word: carnation is not pro- | 
„ 8 for any particular part of the perſon painted, but 
0 


CARNEL.—The building of ſhips firſt with their timber and 


beams, and after bringing on their planks, 8 called Carnel- 
' tvork, to diſtinguiſh it from clinch- work!? 


Veſſels alſo which go with .mizzen-ſails inflead of main-fal | 


are by ſome called carnels. 
| CARNIVAL “, or CARNAYAL,: a ſeaſon of mirth 22 re- 


Wen obſerved with: great eee 1 Oe: Sy pcs ac 
— at Venice. 


Jus word is Wind Hike Ttalian PIG which Mr: Du | 


to pot, to make amends for the ſeaſon of abſtinence enſuing. 

* .. Accordingly, in the corrupt Latin, he obſerves, it was called 

 : 11 » carnelevamen, . ard: All de- 
. 1 Nominate it, "carncstollendas. aa ah 


a | 
"ha cornival mb 8 from | rwelfth«day, 450 18145 
till lent.—F caſts, balls, operas, concerts of mu ie, intrigues, 
marriages, &c. are chiefly held in.carnival time. | 

CARNIVOROUS,' Carnivorus, an epithet" a . to 

thoſe animals which naturally ſeeb, and feed on fl 

It is a diſpute e eee whether or no man be na- 


turally carnivorous ? > contend that the fruits of the earth 
were intended as his ſole food; and that it was neceſſity in 


ſome places, and luxury in others, that firſt prompted: them 
to feed upon their fellow-animals: : 


* & Ne 25. CHAME. 


1 | ; Jung: looked on it as a great. OE 5 and woos abſtained 


2 1 95 


Ciange derives from cars. a- val, by reaſon the fleſh then goes 


oras and His fol- 


3 ſhould Dt e (Gr BIYOTONS $1 Is = ſtzuQureiand evaſor . Ing ſurpriſed : therrobber at length appears, and the b 
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due b, e, dhe one adding a labou 
1 Nene, laying by his e 
be a ing arms, t 
plowing 3 ful. ing warily. about din, ug 2 rde 


cn „ $0, 232369927 © 
e conſi 9 


a 0 r inciſotes or mo quitting his. plough, betakes himſelf to his arms, bourer 
57 AA ; _ 6 furniſhed with in defence of his oxen. The wn Was perivnc heb, 
. wa ax be ein 5 £xcept.the four cawini © 28 if nature ; + ſoundof flutes, and in cadence. lo the 
8 ſe prepar for cutting herds, [ea Iban for | Sometimes the robber was eee and fometin 10 
. bourer g the victor's reward being the oxen — 0 
e that ben are de feed alt it 0 ITde deſign of the exerciſe was, to teach and accu 


h E 175 $A aries — 79 core e | 1 Ld defend Wen ene againſt the ae ee & 
* 85 1 . 


es, it. the ba of di fians. c WT 
6 eas ak prohibited in favers, and } CARP TERS Wark, in a building, ie the & 


=_ 
* 


* 


»7 12 Aae ir 


1 10 hat children þre-rathet| ing, Hoering, aeg the foundation, carcaſs, d phants, 
AIG to f animal 3 till 3 palates become vitiate E dene. bn ben cool 
5 andthe. breeding of worms: rin them.on gene | e ln vint-rule. a Gale 8 1 u 7 
ra dee the.t ent of len. || CARPENTRY *, the artiof cutting, framin Eben join, muy 50 
10 e n another which is“. large pieces af wood, for the uſes of duilding. Boron * 5 
3 e eee N AD wy 4-H Thi Wed" is derived from che Latin erna 4 a, TheCa 
__— Nee _ 1 5 
1 ood, a long and large progreſs, ers 
. mach, ee 35 inner 4 Hower::pallage| 0 1 5 of the SAY cena a 99 5 
e inteſtines; t at in corn voraus ani ) 
_ mals ſuc cœcum is 9 gr thereof there is a4 "Ing, "2; of rh. Em loyed i in railing, framing, wollt 1 
„me ſhort and lender gut, "wy ujcker. palage r al © d is the Wc of veſſcls, be fa; » 6 and to.c 
7 niches > ow, in man, the ae b Rl E The. —.— boats, c. 5 ** Caxx 
ſtrong pre ſumption, hat nature, who Kill conſiſtent. it. "The 2 les 4 41 5 o& , TY "x SE 10 
herſelf, did not intend him for A us animal. —lt is 8 Ik 1 1 8 a 77 as to planing, ſayj e, 
:0 ins, dhe bert is bat Tajall in adults, and ſeems of 11 little o w ausge { eribing, Pars, pong, Ge. 1 wane 
dend ue 7 but in a ſcætus it is much 5 er in proportion : and, „ e 0 0 the Kar l. A n . 17 4 
ts, \ 
7 rg Wan . ee * | . ference between the two arts, conſiſling ; in this, that ney The ord 
end Bn 2 I 6642 omy "fe Pa ANRICULUS ls uſed. in the ſmaller and more curious works. Anl a the leng 
8 15 aneh 2 2 . . in the larger, ſtronger, and coarſer. ne in N 
2 thor for a.little.gcſhy ex Pyrard aſſures us, that the art of carpentry is in its great depth o 


The CARR 
ſpokes. 

ARRIAG 
conveyal 


{ g*-man, rw im ch cnn, the] Prem i the Maldives Made; ht ork ores 
1 


ercle . ſerves, are o artfully managed, that 5 ep will bold ht and 
» dee e eee pallge of the * Thy ad either nails or. pins. He adds, they — fo.cv- 


13 79 4 5 Gübeult of Seta res 1 eaſily! f | tiouſſy 2 topether, t that nobody can take them aſue, 


—— — 


but thoſe atquainted with the myſtery.” ©, CARRIE] 

. but b N, a by ual at * CARPET, a for of conering, worked either with the ned 2 
 yenereal malady ill managed. _ Rf i-th gen loom 4 9 8.82 ee on a table, 4ruak, an eint ebe 
Se e Oe. Le ce rc FLESH. Perſan pafl ge, — 11 


Turky carpets ate thoſe moſt 1515 el 
2 muſculoſa quadrata, in anatomy, à muſcle ſo called 7 "the er 7 5 ha 3 hair.or - hg on ani 


- . er ee but more popularly palmaris brevis. ' were” called by the antients tapetes; ſuch as had 


4 . both ſides, were called amphitapetes. 
ES ant . pho ops ov gm, 


ide, with regard to the worfhip of images. or near the gr ound 3 à fallt foreigners Charge on gi "=o 
| | Carolins 'Coritai ee a dtwen heads berg. See er 2, 2 
gut 558 wn af 2 ity | Figuratively, Leal affair "propoſal, &c. are. ſaid to be broy _ Jah t 
© accuſation againſt that council, and are couched in vet hatſh, oh the a g 7 are under conſideration 5 as Tun, ! 
?-xeproachful: terms” Some dalle doubt of the antiq ty and 0 ARPOB 73 Porn 72 nn FT the bun d Care 
nuineneſs of theſe books : they are attributed by ſome to] ine tree which fields the. true oriental balm, or inf The M 
An 8 .of Metz; 578 ers to'Alcunn : but others, | very much Fel-mibling: * in gue "hs aud lu, ti of — 
EY * more reaſc En, afbribe them 5 the biſhops of France ; : of e 5 he ; 2 
+ alleging, chat e Adrian having fent Chitleqaicy the e waved A 
* ads of the cou e e by 3 fd; 'The worl comes from the Greek Ropras, fr and 6 3 
f the French biſhops ;_ uw nd that ue Gelee books were the} - alas, balſam. l hy 
: ti anſwer they returned. The carpobglſamum is an deny fruit with a ſhort poll MART B 
__ »-: They were ſent to the pope abciit the —1 5 = coun} of | a brown wrinkled rind; marked with four ribs 3 of i af ohraſe, 
\- Frankfort and . Were firſt printed ini i Du Tillet, | ful taſte and ſmell. fend þ; 
of Meaux, under £ e name of lia P 4 * It is ſeldom found in mops; 3 fore dbk, jak en 
US, an 11 1 broad piece + gold, fituck| pepper, and: others cubebs, in i | IIEI. 
8 K. Charles 1. who and name it bears. Its CARPOCRATIANS, à branch * the antient gnoſlic, f . 
= of late has been eſtimated ate ehre ſhillirigs fer- called from Curpocrates, who in the ſecond cnn reyive — 
3 tho' at the time when it was coined, it is ſaid to have and improved upon, oO of Simon Magus, 3 l 
ts bing rated at twenty” ſhillings.” Saturninus, and other ARTESL, 
| CAROTIDS, Kaferribes, in anatomy, two arteries of theneck, He owned, with them, one dels principle and father od ohiloſ 
on each ſide, ſerving to convey the bl d from the 4 Ba to} - | 5 whoſe name, as well as nature, was unknown. In Tas 
i brain.—Sce Tab. Anat. (angerol.) fig, 1. n. 5 AS 13. he taught, was created by angels, vaſtly inferior ia , Car? 
4 N. S. I. I. 2. 3. 3. tit. . 5% (/planch . 14. fiſt principle. He oppoſed thedivinity of JeſusChrift; m . Ne 
bim a mere man; begotten carnally on the body of hal nne 
Tb right carotid arifes from the ſubclavian, juſt » 9 727 that Joſeph, though poſſeſſed of uncommon gifts, which ſet dif — me 
. Aprings out of the gorta; but the left ithmediately out of the above other creatures; He inculcated a communityol vu , of 
hs both lie prerty deep, and being defended: by the | and taught, that the ſoul could not be purified, till ithaden tve, eu 
25 arteria, paſs Aa om Mo Derne dre, and without | mitted all kinds of abominations ;* making that 2 nec ſciouſneſz 
: ding out almoſt any branches, trait to the cranium. Juſt} condition of perfection. See Gnosis. ar the c 
8 1 hang there, they 275 forth the external carotid; CAR HUS, Ap, in anatomy, the wriſt; or jt po WW :uceceger, 
"an ofum, proceed on with ſome circumvo- tween the palm of = 1 65 7 r. arm See 7 ud the a 
tio os, ll rg e their muſcular membrane, and giving (fete) fig- thinking 
| 25 K's 1 47 mater, they paſs alon ong the cranium, de- carpus, ae alſo e ofiſts, ofils, according ui But he 
the ſides of the ſella turcica, and dura mater; and] of ſeven, according to others, o 5 — of ene new die 
| ben de Arr to the outer parts of the pia mater, and the | and bulks, placed in two ode four in each: the fr ler to thi 
1 Fe they at laſt reach the cęrebrum; where dividing i in- articulated with the tyrg focils; the ſecond with the bot | 
tdb infinite ramifications, are loſt in the cortical part; or the ture wa \ They. are ſtro ongly tied together by e's phy 
of 11 7 proceed. even into the medullary part thereof. ments which come from the radius, and by the mu its lt, 
ppocrates and the antients placed the ſeat of drowfineſs i in| ment Pong which the tendans which move the fußt We dine 
_ » the arteries, whence they had the name —_— 7/4; ſo- i h this ligament be. thought but one, yet it g dals ; 
9 -; Poratie, from uf, drowſineſs. F or us ſame t ter |* 2 caſe 98 ery tendon. which paſſes through It | 
ao called lethargice and apopleftite. ; s Aa call it it ra/ceta Ya the Laune ſometims 
150 . dee the article Carp- PNG. I Pin. of 
P/AEA, from KepTtaa, à kind of dance, or r of RAT, Carat, arCanaer. see the article Ca 


$44.9 Þ 4. 


'” mer 8 [ 25 Wh * 4 CA 


9 
* ; - 
BY (5: A R 


* N 5 0 nn kind of: rolling throne, uſed in triumphs, | thefefore, and actual extenſion; are the eſſence of ſubftatice : is | 


CAR 


id entries of prince. that the thinking ſubſtance cannot be without ſome actual 
e Fun- We antient Gauliſh, or Celtic, ' Carr; d, e any 5 be retrenched _ the d \ 
DT OT. | Cieſar, in- his commentaries; under the name | of a ing, without taking away ſo much of its ſubſtance. 

mentioned by Cziar, 8 , en e, ot firſt artiele of this is refuted by Mr. Locke; who ſhews; 
| e „At Cle having entered Rome in tri- | that thinking is not eſſential to the ſoul, or that its eſſence 
Plutarch : a Fir eee hotſes, ke does not confiſt in thought; but that there are various oc- 
umph, woundes 560 haughty an innovation. See TRI- caſions wherein it does not think at all. The latter is ſtiffly 
was looked on as | Joe £443 2:22.35 I. oppofelt A the Jeſuits; &c. as inconfiſtetit with the doctrine 
r. „ „ tar a ae ae LE Ponta. | of tranſubſtantiation ; but is much better confuted by the 
278 fed for a kind of light, open chariot. Ponta | dut is n te <p 
3 wy ? that Erichthonius 4 5 the firſt that harnefled modern writers, from the principle of the Newtoriian pbilo- | 


hotles, and joined — . or IM; The effence of matter being thus fixed in extenſion, Des 1 1 
The GorTy Ne FRATIN either à triumph, or 20 apotheoſis: Cartes naturally concludes there is no vacuum, nor any * 
12 n ee te gods, at afolemn | {bility thereof in nature] but that the world is ubſolutely full: 
etimes der” ſometimes of thoſe of ſome NMuftrious fa- for mere ſpace is precluded, by his principle: in regard; ex- 
di 5 7175 1 The Carr covered, and drawn by mules, | tenſion being implied in the idea of ſpace, matter is ſo too: 
mily at 8 Conſecration . aud the hohoiir done any one of If there were any ſuch thing as a vacuum, ſays he; it might 
only fignines a 9 at the games of the „ ee be meaſured: the vacuum, therefore, is extended; and of 
havin r due Hades, by 45 called Pilentum Carpentum ;l conſequence-is matter; every -— extended being matter. 
W Bafterns e e ee ee 1. | _ Theſe principles of phyſics once eg Cartes ex- 
. ee plains mechanically, and according to the laws of motion, 
e 25 S of perſons, govds, how the world i formed; ae whence the preſent ap - 
Coibgrnt merry nt eee where. | Pearances of nature do ariſe. He ſuppoſes, that God create 
„ i The ame, of, poker grorks MOgre- wacker ob an itidefinits extetſion 3 that be zwided this matter 
on anner It frond place to place. into little ſquare portions," or maſſes full of angles; that, he 
GOT 75 4 Rap 17 nit of wo wheels, which impreſſed two motions on this matter; one, whereby each 
= Cong * 4 n beams, or cheeks, between nn round its centre; another, whereby an afſem- 
which the canto ws it were framed, moving, on its trun- Plage, or ſyſtem of them, turned round a common centre: 
2 e en Tequire q 8 3 whence aroſe as many different vortices, or eddies, as there 
6d x Varitetrait? 3 two e 1 il | —— — maſſes of matter, thus moving round com- 
The ordinary proportion is, for the Carriage to have 14 off Tenn e e ee e eee e 
e e 
3 | 82 "INF n 1 0 os ne 7 * ＋”&¶Xͤ matter could not move and revolve among each other, 
„ angtac; of « Gig gun conſifls of, two wheel?” without | Without having their angles 4radually broken; and this con | 
1 n e ee tinual 3 parts and . muſt produce three ele- 
nn net be a tips 2 3 ments: the an infinitely fine duſt; formed of the an- 
ee eee lor kh ooh out bor * 0 gles broken off ; the ſecond, the ſpheres: remaining, after all — 
ARRIERE See the article CAREER. wed * Bp the angulat irregularities are thus removed: theſe two make 
ARROUSAL 2 er CarnowsAr, properly à courſe, 6r con- | - the matter of his firſt and ſecond element. And thoſe par- 


8 | 3 ae _ ticles not yet rendered ſmooth and ſpherical, and which ſtill 
teſt of chariots and horſes: or a magnificent entertainment, on | FE eee ne b f 
econ of Tome public rejoicing; Lamine in a o NO, Wake the Wes 
of ſeveral perſons, richly dreſſed, and equipped after the man- EEC 6 Aion a of 
ner of the dg ee, divided into 60 meeting Now the * 5 an perf on ug 
in ſome public place, and practiſin juſts, tournaments, an ent en . Rn 1 5 r 
aber noble exerciſes. The word is ſince become of more | dn reaſon of the ſmalneſs of irs parts: and this is the matter 

aal ule, and zien to ang mier) mere. Which conftitutes the ſun, and the fixed ſtars above, and the 
keen nes was ben do NY man wee, e fie below. The ſecond element, compoſed of ſpheres, | 

The word comes from the Italian Cargſallb, a diminutive of makes the atmoſphere; and all the matter between the earth : 
Cane, 8 | 3 aſcribes the e Cares and the fixed ſtars; in ſuch manner, as that the largeſt ſpheres - = 
7 E bs 1 50 en r Danger of the | are always next the circumference of the vortex, and the 
N F os ſome derive che ward from Comm, or fmalleſt next its centre. The third element, or the hooked 
Wirt 225 gb 2 5 2 os . a. 3 e wee r g dag all terreſtrial 
de Moors introduced oyphers, liveries, and other ornaments | ies, comets, ſpots in the ſun, c. * 
Song arms, with trappings, * for their horſes. The] This ſyſtem, though very artfully concerted, yet carries 

| added ereſts, plumes, Se Hi 495 1 with it more of the air of a romance, than of a juſt philoſo- - 
Sr 
carts, Ce. to . n pr. 5 iners of an eternal matter, wich +l. pay 3 
— E SLANCHE, a French term, ſeldom uſed dut in this] laws of motion, to account for the production of the world : | 
— 5 0 give, or ſend any one the Carte Blanche; i.e. to] though, it is certain, Des Cartes ſuppoſed a Deity; and ſo 

him a blank paper, ſigned, for him to fill up with what! muſt all who admit his philoſophy; elſe whence will theß 
conditions he plea es. | deriveithat motion of matter, which of itſelf is deſtitute of 
ꝑIEL, a letter of defiance, or a challenge to ſingle em- any ſuch principle? | | 


= 


ut much in uſe. when thoſe combats were praiſed, for the | But the philoſophers have much better pleas againſt it; and | 
cciding of difficult, and not otherwiſe to be determined, the elements, ſubtile matter, hooked atoms, ' vortices, and 
controverſies at law. See Dun. 


5 5 246/76 other machines, are now nearly on the ſame footing with 
ARTESIAN Philoſophy, or CarTESIANISM, the ſyſtem of | the occult qualities of the bean. peripatetics. 4 Oo 
Puloſophy advanced by Des Cartes, and maintained by his] Indeed, Des Cartes, by introducing: geometry into phyſics, 
lowers, the Cortefians, m. e RING and accounting for natural phanomena from the laws of me- 
chanics, did infinite ſervice to philoſophy; and contributed, 
"me Metaphyſical, the other | phyſical. The metaphyſical | both by his practice and example, to purge it from that vene- 
Poe 8 this, I think," therefore-[-am. This prineiple has | rable ruſt, which in a long ſucceſſion of ages it had con- 
n attacked and; defended; with a world of ſpirit, and a tracted: accordingly, to him, in ſome meaſure, is owing 
. of zeal and partiality, on both ſides: for, though it be | the preſent ſyſtem of mechanical, and eren the Newtonian 
12 that we are as ſure by an inward perception or con- | philoſopb ß. 555 5 
couſſieſs, that we exiſt, as that we think; yet it is true, too, | A was once ready to be prohibited by an arret of e 
3 e concluſion of this reaſoning 7 am, is drawn fromthe | the, parliament of Paris; and had been ſo, in effect, but for | 1 
* Du thin: ſince to think, ſuppoſes to be, or eit; bur 5 N addreſs preſented to the firſt preſident. net PUR 
fears 4 clearly the neceſſary connexion between | CARTESIANS, 5 ſect of philoſophers, who hold or aſſert the 
e e e e % e of od 
be the principle Des Cartes ſhould not have propoſed as a | 22 wr the noble founder of this ſet, was of Bre- 
iſcovery : the world knew: ere he taught it, that in or- tagne, born in the year 1596. His monument informs us, 
15 8 is required to be; and that he Who actually That having maſtered all the learning of the ſchools, Which 
The dec exiſ te. 1% proved ſhort of his expectation, he betook himſelf to dhe ar- 
io 100 principle of Carteſſaniſm is this, that nothing | e my, in Germany and Hungary; and there ſpent his vacant 
be d ? ſub/tarices : which appears à dangerous principle to | . winter hours, in comparing the myſteries and phænomena of 
ka Aer, and is accordingly controverted every day in the nature, with the Jaws of mathematics; daring, to hope, that 
wa ab 1 the catholies ; who undertake to prove, that there | © theſe might unlock the other. Quitting, therefore, all other 
Nane accident. 14“u8purſuits, he retired to a little village near Egmond, in-Hol- 
8 W he makes of two kinds 3 the one 2 ſubſtance that Find z where ſpending twent ti 
I 


eCartefian Philoſophy is founded owtwo greatprinciples,th | 


th ideas and; 1 2055 ears in continual reading 

85 ache, a ſubſtance extended. N Actual thought, i nd me funden, he el 4448) ed 5 de ign.“ k Rn 04 I ; 
a - . zen * „ nn l N Fa 4 
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He was a perſon of great genius and penetration, both 20 to 

the invention, and orderly raging and 8 things. 

le began a new method of philoſophy, and ſiniſhed it, on 

his own foundation. His reputation in foreign nations ap- 

pers on bis monument; which. conſiſts of four faces, in- 
the 


r mY 6% 
* " 


bed with ſo many encomiums. It was: erected at Stock- 
m, where he lied, in the year. 1650. by Monſieur Chaput, 
the king of France's reſident in that court. But his bones! 
were afterwards removed to Paris, at thetcharge of M. 
d' Alibret, who alſo erected a handſome monument over them, 
in the church of. St. Genevieve. nene 
CARTHUSIANS, an order of religious, inſtituted by 8. Bruno; 
about the year 1086. .remarkable for the auſterity. of their 
rule, which ohliges them to a-perpetual ſolitude 3 a total abſ- 
- _ : tinence-from flelh, even at the peril of their lives and ab-| 
Holute ſilence, except at certain ſtated times. „ 
Their houſes. were uſually. built in deſarts, their fare coarſe, 


* 


andi their diſcipline ſevere, It is obſerved, that the monaſtical 
paiety is ſtill better preſerved in this, than in any of the other 
orders. M.-Y Abbe de la Trappe, however, endeavours to 
._ . ſhew, that the Carthu/ians do not live up to the auſterity in. 

joined by the antient ſtatutes of Guigues, their fifth general. 
NM. Matſon, at , preſent general of the order, anſwers. the 
abbat; ind ſhews, that what he calls the ſtatutes, .oc,conſtitu- 
tions of Guigues, are, in reality, only cuſtoms compiled by fa- 
_ ther, Guigues; and that they did not become laws till long 


aſter. 8 f 2 tn, 73 DOESNT 
CARTILAGE, in anatomy, a ſmooth, ſolid, uniform, flexi- 
ble, elaſtic 

than any other part. 

_. Cartilages ſeem to be 


0 nearly of the ſame nature with bones, 


and only to differ as more or leſs hard. There are ſome very |. 
hard, and which even become bony with time; as thoſe, | 


v. g. which form the ſternum. Others are ſofter, and ſerve 


to compoſe intire parts; as thoſe of the noſe, ears, Ac. where 


an eaſy gentle motion is required; their natural elaſticity ſerv- 

ing them in the place of antagonilt muſclee. 
I dere are others ſofter gill, Fartaking of the 
ments, and thence. called Ligamentous Cartilage. 
There are Cartilages. of various figures, acquiring various 


names from the things they reſemble : one is called Annularis, 


wa 8 


| becauſe. it reſe mbles a ring; another Aipboidas, from its re-| | 


ſembling the point of a dagger; 2 third Scutiformis, becauſe 
made like a buckler ; and fo of the reſt. See each under its 


F* 
2, 


181 oper head. Pace 8 "IN 8 , W451 
15 Cart rrtilages have no cavities for marrow z nor any membranes, 

or nerves, for ſegſation. Their uſes are to prevent the bones 
from being damaged or wounded by a continual friction; to 


5 Join them together by a ſynchondroſis; and to contribute, 
| in great meaſure, to the well forming of ſeveral part; as the 


CARTON =, or, 1 : — 


2 as we pronounce it, 
ing, a deſign, made on ſtrong p 
tat throughz and transferred on the 
painted in freſco. See Dgs1Gn. 5 


bew 
beard 


N 


Caron is alſo uſed for a deſign coloured for working in mo- 
The Car | 


. ſaic, tapeſtry, &c. foons/ preſerved at Hampton- 


Court, are deſigns of Raphael Urbin; intended for - tapeſtry. | 
See Richardſon in his Eſſay on Painting, where he ſpends a | 


great part of a chapter on the colouring of the Cartoon. 

 CARTOUCH “, a wooden caſe about 

+... Found with marlin; and loaden with two, three, or four hun- 
dred muſquet-balls, beſides fix or eight balls of iron of a pound 

weight; to be fired out of a hobit, 
.  Chiefly for the defence of a paſs, or the like. 
I The Cartouch is allo called by the French Gargouge, Gargouche, 
/ otters 417. 39-296 i900 390 3 
In cannon of caſemates, or other poſts; which defend the paſſ- 
age of the ditch; or the like, Cartouches have a terrible effect: 
tance, burſting aſunder, they ſpread'the ſhot they are loaden 

with far and wide. There are divers other forms and com- 
poſitions of Cartouches, and ſome made for guns. 

. CArTOUCH is alſo uſed for what is more 
 Gartridge. See the article CArTRIDGE: 9 
e * alſo denotes an A in architecture, ſculp- 
ture, &c. repreſenting a- ſctoll of paper; being uſually in 

form of a able, or flat member, 6 is 
ſome inſcription, or device, ornament of armory, cypher, 
be word is French 

3 fignifies the ſame. 

- \CaMtouches are ſometimes drawn on pa 

maps, &c. and are ſometimes made of ſtone, btick, plaſter, 

wood, &c. for buildings. | „„ 

. CARTRIDGE, in the military art, the charge or load of a 
went; to be the more readily charged, or conveyed into the 


* 


ö i 


part of an animal ſoſter than a bone, but harder 


ry 128. % 
- . 
nature of liga- 
7 ad 4 1 1 
oY 


| Cartoon, in paint- | 
aper, to be afterwards calqued | 
freſh plaſier of a wall, to be 


thick paper, or a-. 


ree inches thick, girt 


r {mall ſort of mortar, | 


frequently called a 


, formed from the Italian Cartoceio, which 


„ 28 in the titles of 


Oo 
: K R „ 


| 00 wo, | king 
of the bullet in the piece, to whoſe calliber the 


in thick 
CARVIN | 
O RUNCULA, CARUNCLE, a term in anato 
ſignifying a little piece of fleſh, being a dim 
INE IET TTY OT TTETTECTT 

The name Caruncula, is applied to ſeyeral parts of thebovy. 


CaRvicul® Cuticuleres Ale) a name which ſome ana. 
give the nymphz.. See NV MTH. " "Ro 
CaruncuL# Lachrymales, are two little eminences, one 
each great canthus, or corner of the eye; ſeparating the tn 


puncta lachrymalia, Yi RT DP 
"Some reſtrain the appellation Lachrymalis to the Cari; 
the greater, or inner canthus; calling that in the leſſer rande 
6e IN Homer OCR 7" 
- - Bartholin, and ſome other anatomiſts, miſtake the Carnal, 
for lachrymal glands ; which they ſuppoſe placed on the pin. 
_ tum lachrymale, to preyent the continual ſhedding of ben 
But Dionis ſhews the miſtake, and maintains them to be no 
_ glands, but only. duplicatures of the inner membrane of te 
eydlids, Some anatormifts ſay, they belp to keep the ty 
puncta open, when the eyes are ſhut. See Eye, 
CaruncuLe Myrtiformes, in anatomy, are four little Cory, 
or fleſhy knobs, about the ſize of myrtte-berries, whence the; 
name ;; found adjoining to, or rather in the place of the hy 
men, in the parts of generation in women. 
Some 1 them to be largeſt in maids, and to grow 16 
and leſs by the uſe of venery ; but others, with more 
bability, make them the conſequences of venery in the ft 
_ copulation z, deriving them from the broken membrane d 
the hymen, whoſe fragments ſhrunk up they appear to be. 


| 


See | YMEN, FAR Nx N n N 
Carxunculz Papillares, or Mamillares, are little protube- 


rances on the inſide of the pelvis of the kidneys, made by 
the extremities of the tubes which bring the ſerum from the 
1 in che exterior parts, to the pelyilis. 

They were firſt diſcovered by Carpus; and thus called, faq 


their reſembling a little teat or pap, They are in form dt 
acorns heads, and are leſs red than the fleſh, as well as harder 
than the fame. They are about the bigneſs of a pea, hut 
Larger at top than at bottom; ending, as it were, ini 


int, in the place where they are perforated to let the une 
[ into the pelvis. See KIDNE VS. 
CARUS, Karos, in medicine, a ſpecies of lethargic diſeaſe, col 
liſting in a profound ſleep, with a ſudden deprivation of ſenſ- 
The Carus differs from a coma in this, that the patient, in th 


latter, anſwers when interrogated ; but not in the former; 
from al oY it is diſtingul by the fever which attends1t, 


which the lethargy is free from; and by the return of ſeal 
tion, which the lethargic perſon finds when agitated or pricked: 
f:om a proper apoplexy, by the freedom of reſpiration, which 
is always hurt in an apoplexy : from an epilepſy, in thatther 
is no motion or froth at the mouth in the Carus: from i fir 
cope, by the pulſe, which is high, and the face rudy; 
whereas the pulſe is low, and the face cadaverous, in the 
ſyncope: from an hyfteric ſuffocation, in that the petit 
hears and remembers things in the latter, not in the formeT. 


See 8 lement, article CARUS, ATE eg : 
CARYATIDES, or CarIATs, in architecture, a kind of 


der of columns, or pilaſters, under the figures of vom 
VE in long robes, ſerving to ſupport entablatures. -e 
Ibe origin of the Caryatides is related by Vitruyius: be 

Greeks, he obſerves, having taken the city Camo, led 3% 


their women captives; and to te their ſervitude, * 
| preſented them in their buildings, as charged with bur 


ſuch as thoſe ſu 6 


* 


pported by columns. 


The Caryatides, M. le Clere obſerves 0 5 not no | repre” 
ſented as amon he antients, vix. as ſymbols of fa) 


t 

with hands tied — and behind; thoſe character bel 
ſuppoſed injurious to the fair ſex. Among us, they url 
proveund as images of juſtice, prudence, temperan®s © 
heir © ab always to be cloſe to each other, and eie 
. croſs; their arms are laid fat to the body, * 
dr at leaſt as little ſpread as poffible; that as they © 7; 

ice of columns, they muſt have, as near as poſſible, 

e thereof. Sometimes their arms are cut off, for thee 
delicacy; as in the hall of the Swiſs guards in the Lov 
but M. le Clerc does not approve ſuch mutilations | 
When inſulated, they: ſhould never have any geit; 
to ſupport; and their entablature and pedeſtal are ori i 

to be Ionic. When they join to a wall, Ce. 1 
viſeable to put a conſole over them, which may eg 
ſuſtain the weight of their entablature; ebe 


repreſent women, they do not ſeem ſo proper * "oy x 


or 


0 


: 
* 
0 


t Cartridges are the ſame with what the French call Cartoaches ;| 


n from which word Skinner ſcruples not to derive Cartridge. 
_ Thoſe of cannon and mortars are uſually in caſes of paſtboard, 
2 * 5 3 8 \ ER f 


| ' that caſe is ta be Corinthian, with their hands 


loads. When they are made in form of ange 1 
author would have them ſupport the entablature, 


Ibere is a great diverſity among grammarians, with regar d to 


45, in printing, a large flat oblong frame, placed aloe, di- 


Ll 


Theantient flowers; and theſe they called Canęforæ, or Ciſti- 
0 no 


ASCA 
place. 75 


* The word is French, formed of the Italian caſcata, which ſig- 


nifies the ſame 3 of caſcare, to fall; and that from the Latin 
cadere. : Fs e | | | Ws 
3 ither natural, as that of Tivoli, &c. or artificial, 
Cs of Verſailles; &c. and either falling with a gentle 
decent, as thoſe of the Sceaux; in form of 4 buffet, as at 


Trianon; or down ſteps, in 
or from baſon to baſon, Sr. 


ASCANS, or CAsc Ax EB, in fortification, are holes and cavities 


of wells, made in the terreplein, near a rampart; 
— + in a gallery, dug in lixe manner under ground, is 
conveyed, to give air to the enemies mine. 


ASE (in grammar) is underſtood of the different inſlexions or 


eons of nouns 3 ſerving to expreſs the different ates |. 
1 * and to the things they | ; 


or relations they bear to each other, 


repreſent. 
the nature and number of Caſes : they generally find ſix Caſes 


ven in moſt of the modern languages, which they call the 
Noninativs; Genitive, Dative, Accuſative, Vacative, and Ab- 


tive: but this ſeenis only in compliance with their own ideas, 
which are formed on the Greek or Latin, and which they | : 


transfer to other ay es. | . | 
The truth is, if, by Caſe, be only meant an occaſional change 
in the termination of a noun, or ca, which ſeems to-be the 
juſt idea of Caſe (regard being ha 
the thing, or the ſound of the word Caſus, from cadere, to fall); 


there will in this ſenſe be juſt as many Caſes as there are differ-| 
ent terminations of nouns in the ſame number, i. e. in ſome | 


languages more, in others leſs, and in others none at all. 
Indeed, the generality of authors either have not any preciſe 
notion of Caſes at all; or my wander ſtrangely from that no- 
tion: for they always reckon five Caſes of nouns in the Greek, 
and fix in the Latin: though ſeveral of theſe Caſes be fre- 
quently alike, as 


** 


o that the termination is not the ſole criterion of the Caſe. 


the various telations, not by changes in termination, as the an- 
tients, but by the appoſition of articles and prepoſitions. On 
this footing it is certainly wrong to ſay, v. g. that of a father, 
ic the genitive Gaſe of father; and to a father, the dative; for 
of and to are no part of the name father; they are no cloſes or 
terminations, But articles of modificatives, which ſhew the 
different relation of the word father. And the ſame may be, 
laid of the Caſes of nouns; in the French, Italian, Spaniſh, 
Portugueſe tongues, tr, x | 
But the caſe is otherwiſe iti the Greek name uf, or the 
kn patrit; which are real Caſes of the words Taryp; and 
pater, and different from thoſe words: and ſomewhat like this 
may be ſaid of the Hebrew, Arabic, Armenian, Poliſh, and 
German languages; which in the ſame number admit of 
changes, in the terminations of words: and yet in theſe langua- 
ges, Caſes are retty different from what they are in the Greek 
and Latin. The Hebrew names, for inſtance, are not pro- 
perly declined by Gaſes: the relation expreſſed by the genitive 


ſe, it is true, occaſions an alteration in them; but then this | 


ateration,, inſtead of being in the noun governed; as in the 
Latin, in the Hebrew is in that which governs; as V 
u 7 for 0 verbum, ad e * Es 
F. Galanus makes ten Caſes in the Arminian; obſerving, that 
befides the fix ordinary Caſes, there is one which ſerves to ex- 
Press the inſtrument wherewith any thing is done another for 
a to expreſs the ſubje&; a third to ſhew that one 
ming is in another; and a fourth to ſhew a relation between 
one thing and another.—Authors make but three Caſes in the 


verbum falſitatis; where the change is not in Ip falſitas, but | 


rabic, as having only three terminations in, | 
' | ns, on, in, and an. 
lt muſt be obſeryedz however, that though many of the langus- 


bes have not properly any Caſes of nouns ; yet moſt, if not all 


b them, have a kind of Caſes in their pronouns, without which 
wg be hard to conceive the connexion, or ſyntax, of a dif- 
a dle; and which, therefore, make à neceſſary part of pram- 
See the relations expreſſed by each Caſe under its ptoper 

» NOMINAT1yR, Genrrive, DarTaye, G. 
vided into ſeveral compartments, or little ſquare cell "ih. ea 


nd; 0 are lodged a number of types, or letters of the ſame 


down ſteps, in form of a perron, as at St. Clou ' the hearth of a forge to dry and harden; and when it is dry 


either to the reaſon of 


e Genitive and Dative ſingular, of the firſt | 
declenlion of the Latin; the Dative and Ablative _— the] Ei KT” 
ſecond, x. the Genitive and Dative dual of the Greek, 75 ie the Bock of fitdy'siolity; nber 
lt ſeems, however, much more agreeable to the princip les of | 
grammar; which only conſiders words materially, to make as 
many different Caſes, as there are changes in the terminations | 
of a name; which would free the Engliſh, and other modern | 
tongues from the embarraſs of Caſes; moſt of them expreſſing 


ce the compoſitor takes hem out; each as he eeds | 
4 l — : 6 * ; 22 7 ” 4 WY *1 4% Ne ö 
t. to compoſe, and make a Page, of m/, 
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They ſay, @Caſe, or rather pair of Caſes,” of Greek, of He: | 
brew, of Pica, G&c, e : | | | 


| weed FOASE-HARDENING; a method of preparing iron; ſo as to 
fee, DE, a ſteep fall of water, from a higher into a lower 


render its outer ſurface hard, and capable of reſiſting the file, 


| or any edged tool. It is uſed by file-cutters for coarle files; by 


gunſmiths, to harden the barrels of guns; and by others, o . 

. other, occaſions. oro dy e figs th art iituord * | | 
The proceſs of caſe-hardening is: thus : they take -hoofs, of 
horns of oxen, or cows, dry them in an oven, and powder 
them; then put an equal quantity of bay-ſalt to thiszand mingle 

both toge ner with ſtale urine, or white-wine vinegar {ſome 
of this mixture they lay upon loam, and wrap it about the 
iron, putting alſo more loam over all. Then they lay it on 


and hard, they put it into the fire, and blow till they give the 
lump a blood- red heat, but no greater: then it is taken out 
5 = quenched, and the caſe- hardentd iron is taken out. of the 
ca ſe. | Se n 
CASEMATE, or CasemenrtT, in architecture, denotes. a 
hollow moulding, which ſome architects make g of a circle, 
and others 4. See MuIDNF“ oo. ? 
CasEMATE, or CAZENMATE, in fortification; - See the article 
» CAREHATE. + . gh net MLS? - 
CASERNS, or CAzERxNs, in fortification; little rooms, or huts; 
erected between the ramparts; and the houſes of fortified towns, ys 
or even on the ramparts themſelves: to ſerve as lodgings for 1 
the ſoldiers of the gariſon, to eaſe the gariſoun. | 
There are uſually two beds, in each caſern,for fix ſoldiers to lie, 
who mount the guard alternately; the third part being always 
. on duty. 11 13 Oi * + 050 1 
CASES Reſerved, in the Romiſh polity; are conſiderable fins, the 
abſolution of which is reſerved by the ſuperiors to themſelves, 
or their vicars. Wend e nt e d avi 70 for 
There are ſome raſes reſerved by the pope; and others by the 
biſhops : in convents ſome are.reſerved by the chapter, &c. 
None but theſe, or their vicars, can abſolve in ſuch eaſes; 
except at the article of death, When all reſerved raſes are ab- 


ſolvable, by the ordinu wu. in bs 
CASE-SHOT, are muſquet - bullets, ſtones, old piecks of iron, 
1 the Like, put up into caſes, and ſo ſhot out of great 
Caſe: ſbot is chiefly uſed at ſea, to clear the enemies decks. 
when they are full of men. fa er Zi 


chant, or other perſon, has in his preſent diſpoſal, to negotiate ; 5 
ſo called from the French term caiſſe, i. e. cheſt, or coffer, 
for the keeping of moe... e : 
M. Savary ſhews, that tlie management of the caſb of a com. = 
pany, is the moſt conſiderable: article; and that whereon ite i 
good or ill ſucceſs chiefly depends. 


ing and paying the debts of à ſociety. _ - rad Babs 7 | 
In the generality of ' foundatiqns, the caſhicri is called trea- -_ „ 
| urer. : 5 enen SY gnng 1 | 1 
CASING of Timber - work, is the plaſtering a wooden houſe all 

over on the outſide with morter; and ſtriking it, et wet, ... 2 
; a ruler, with the corner of à trowel, or the like inſtrument,” to RE” 
make it reſemble the joints of free · ſtone; by which means, \ 
the whole houſe appears as if built thereof. | 
CASKx*, a peice of defenſive armour, wherewith to cover the 
head, and neck; otherwiſe called helmet, and bead-piece. * 


ue word is French, caſque, formed from caſſcum;. or cafi- 


CASHIER, the caſh- keeper; he who is chatged with the recelv- 


* 


* 
F o 
o 


© rus, a diminutive of cli a helmet. 
Le Gendre obſerves, that antiently, in France, the gens 
d' armes all wore caſts. The king wore a caſt gilt; the dukes 
and counts, ſilvered; gentlemen of extraction wore them of 
poliſhed ſteel; and the reſt of plain iron n 


: mY ” 


. 9 2 » 
CS 001 SEE $444 t 


The caſt is frequently ſeen on antient medals; where we may . 
obſerve great varieties in the form and faſhion thereof; as the - 
Greek faſhion; the Roman faſhion, r. Fi: Joubert makes it 
the moſt antient of all coverings'sf the head, as well as the moſt 
univerſal: kings, emperors; and eveii gods themſelves, are figured 
„ therewith. That which covers the head of Rome, has uſually- 
two wings; like thoſe of Mercury: and that of ſome kings is 

furniſhed with horns, like thoſe of Jupiter Ammon; and ſome- 
times barely bulls or tams; horn to expreſs unebmmon force. 
| Casx, in heraldry; the fame with helmee rt. 
| Cas is alſo uſed às a common hame for veſſels of divers kinds; 

in contradiſtinction from the liquor, of orhet matter contained 
| e- 8 * 4. hne oo ; pac . | 
Thus a hogſhead of ſpirits; &c. is ſaid to weigh 4 and 22 5 
L. caſt pay (ery — ion, 6 C. 4 and 2 L. caſt and x. 
liquor.” See UN, Tc, 85 Mis 44.9 5 90. N 7. FT Fo 0 4 
[ACask of Sugar is a barrel of that commodity; containing 

eight to eleven hundred weight. —A caſt ef alatondsis about 
tittee hundred weight. : 
CASA TIONS, in the civil law; the act of abrogating,'or an- . 
nulling any act or procedure. See ANNULLING, S. 
| * * word comes from the Latin gua ſſare, to quaſh, or ſhaks 85 
1 Own. 3 | 1 ; 
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N in ſoundery, is the running of a melted metal ihto 
a mold prepared for that purpoſe, - "© 

CasTING of Candles, is the filling the molds with tallow, _ 

CASTING of Gold, Silver, or Copper in plates. See ColxiN . 


Lead on cloth; is the uſing a frame or mold cover- 
9 —— cloth and linen over it, to caſt the lead into 


fine ' 01 ot INDE HR: We 

cbm of Ah, of Lari Bull Krenn, ke. | See 

v. | . | „ 

| 3 $and or Earth, is the running of a metal between 


ſrames or molds filled with ſand or earth, wherein the 
denne the metal is to take; has been impreſſed, in creux; by 
means of the pattern. | 8 
The goldſmiths alſo uſe the bone bf the cuttle-fiſh, to mould 
and caſt their leſſer works of gold and ſilver; that bone, when 
dried, being reducible to a kind of a fine pumice, very ſuſcepti- 
ble of all N See CUTTLE-BoNE, 
G in Stuc or | 
1 that had been taken in pieces from off a ſtatue, or other 
piece of ſculpture; and run together again. There are two 
things to be obſerved with regard to the mold: the firſt, that 
it be well ſoaked with oil before the plaſter be run, to prevent 
| ts ſticking : the ſecond, that each piege whereof it conſiſts, 


13 WW haye a packthread, to draw it off the miote cafily when the | 
5 work is dry. | 55 i eo $2 OE] Tn 1 | 
| A$TING, in falconry, is any thing given an hawk to purge and 


cleanſe his gorge. voce Ws 5 
Of theſe there are two kinds, viz. plumage, i. 2. feathers; and 
cotton : the latter whereof is generally in pellets about the big- 
neſs of hazel-nuts, made of ſoft fine cotton, and conveyed into 
her gorge after ſupper. In the morning ſhe will have ca them 
out; at which time they are to be obſerved, and from the co- 
lour and condition they are found in, the ſtate of her body is ; 


particularly if black, green, ſlimy, or the like, ſhe is diſtem- 
pered. The caſting of 
manner as that of cotton. ; 

ASTING, in joinery, &c.—Wood is faid to caft bt warp, 
when, either by its drought or moiſture, or the drought or | 


moiſture of the air, -6r other accident, it ſhoots or ſhrinks ; | 


in prejudice to its flatneſs of ſtraitneſs. 


„* 


duty, or to reſiſt an enemy, 


A Caffle is a fort of little Cittadel. See Cit Tabai. 
\STLE, in the ſea-languape, denotes ah elevation on the deck 
os 1 or a part of the 

the ret, = 


Cas rt, Caftells di prova, Kc. Fee Fok#-Coftle. 
1. CAs TIE, Coftello di popha. See Poor. 8 8 


IE Wakb, or CAsTLz- GUARD, CAST ELCAR DUH, 
or Wardum Caftri, an impoſition laid on ſuch as dwell 


- 


ited ” ſuch as are ſubje& to this ſervice. | | 
STOR, in aftrohoiny, a moiety of the conſtellation Ge 
ini; called alſo Apefto. See GEmiNt. pag 
rok and Pollux, in meteotology, a fiery meteor, which at 


lone, it is more properly called 
Mor and Pollux, ak 
Mer and Pollux 
f the ſtorm, and 
ſt is nigh ſpe 
Tereſt part of the ſt t behind. 
TOREUM; ar” tap! Sebing 


| Helena; two are dehominated 
and ſometimes Tyhddride. 4 
are commonly Judged to portend a ceſſation 
a fiture'calin; being rarely ſeen till the tem- 


mer; fallly taken for the teſticles of that animal. 
e bags in which the rr is contained, are about the 


770 a fo ogg, an 
les; the liquor incloſed, ſerves to giv! . 
i preſſed out 7 oſed, ſerves to give the taſtor an appetite, 
den taken off, the 
8 to a pouder; by hanging in the chimney it ſoon be- 
we ok * Pu mm of wax. It is oily, of a ſbarp, 
ify the head 180 rong diſagreeable ſmell. It is uſed to 
"ts, reſiſts poiſohs, a n 

V uſed in — provokes the menſes in women. 
7 of women, and on other occaſions. Bartholine, 
„Ader authors, aſcribe to it a wonderful property of pre- 


Ping things to the bot 
dr the A 854 tor of the water, 


A 


anada is much 
t ſmell firong ; 
y, and well 

n adulterated 


inferior; the largeſt bags, and thoſe 
eſt, are the moſt eſteemed, eſpecially when 
elhed. Care is to be taken, that it have not 
with honey, or other drugs, to increaſe its 


Plafter, is the filling with fine liquid plaſter, | 
now. V. Ray's Synopf; An; Quad; p. 213. 


conjectured. If they be caſt out round, white, and not ſtinking, | 
nor very moiſt, it is an indication all is well ; if otherwiſe, | 


plumage is obſerved after the ſame | 


ASTLE, in 4 moderti ſeriſe, is à place fortified by hature, or | | 
art, either in a city or couritry, to keep the people in their | 


within a certain compaſs about any Laſtii, towards the main- | 
enance of thoſe who watch and ward the Caffle. _— 
e word is alſo ſometimes uſed for the circuit itſelf, inha- 


i MN. 0 


4 appears ſometimes ſticking to à part of the ſhip, in form of | 
ne, two, or even three or four fire-balls : whei one is ſeen | 


nt. Helena alone portends ill, and witneſſes the | 
EUM; of Asroktbn, in pharmacy, à medicinal | 
Uter incloſed in datt or purſes near the anus of the caſtor, or | 
0 * Bop 
found indifferently In males and fe- 


its receptacles, on occaſion, by the foot: 
matter dries and condenſes, ſo that it may | 


». apoplexies, vettigo's, tremblings, 


Mercan, the belt is that of Ruſſia ; that | 


CAT 


Mithridate; beſides various other hyſteric and cephalic inedi- 


cines. They draw an oil from it called Oil of Caftor ; and 
it is alſo uſed abroad while in its 


| liquid ſtate, to make ſeveral] 
kinds of unguents. VVV 
The Ruſſian way of curing Caſſoreum is deſcribed in the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions thus: To prepare the matter of the bea- 
«< yer's ſtones (the bags it ſhould be); boil a proper quantity of 
*© couples, and put them in the boiling water for half a quarter 
dc of an hour: y —— on the fire; and ſmoke the bags 
well over it for an hour, till they be well dried; hang them 
up for a week or inore; till perfectly dry and hard; they 
% may then be packed up for uſe or exportation,” 
CasTor Shin; the fut. or ſkin of an amphibious animal called 
the Caſtor, or beaver, ſometimes found in France, Germany, 
and Poland, but moſt abundantly in the province of Canada in 


in England. But there is no ſuch animal known among us 


in 1699. an attempt was made to employ it in other mer- 
chandizes; accordingly a manufactory was ſettled in the 
Fauxbourg S. Antoine near Paris, where they made cloths, 


3· 
Its chief uſe is in the compoſition of hats, furs, 


_ when wet 

The iherchants diſtinguiſh three kinds of Caſter, though all 
F few ſkins of the ſame animal; theſe are New Caſtor, 
Dry Cafter, and Fat Caftty : New Caftor, called alſo Vin- 
ter Caſtir, and Muſcovite Caſtor, becauſe otdinarily reſerved 
to ſend into Muſcovy, this is that taken in the winter hunt- 
ings. This is the beſt, and moſt eſteeintd for fich furs, as 
having loſt none of its hair by moulting. Dry Caſtor, or 
lean Caſtor, is the reſult of the! ſumimer- huntings ; when 
the beaſt is moulted, and has Joſt part of its hair: this, being 


; and that, when dry again, they were hard, and ſtiff 


| Much inferior to the former, is little uſed in furs; but 


moſtly in hats. Fat Caſtor, uſually talled Old- coat, is that 
which has contracted a certain fat, unctuous humour, by 
 Tweat exhaled from the bodies of the ſavages, who have worn 
it for ſome time: this, though better than the dry, it yet only 
e oy MOORES > 


or ſkin itſelf is uſed in various works, viz. for 


of mails and trunks, in ſlippers, '&9c. | 


CASTRAMETATION *, the art; or act of encamping, i. e. 
deck, fore and aft, taiſed above 


of placing and diſpoſing an army in camp. See Came. 
* The word is more uſed in ſpeaking of the incampments of the 


Caftrim; camp; and Metari,,to inetiſure, or lay out. 


g off the teſticle, and putting a male animal out of 


of cutti | 

a capacity of generation. e 
Cuſtration is muchin uſe in Aſia, eſpecially among the Turks, 
who practiſe it on their ſlaves, to prevent any cotniherce with 


; their women. The Turks caſtrate to the 40 making 
na general arhputition both of teſticles and yard. Caftration 


- alſo obtains. in Italy, where it is uſed with a view to preſerve 
the voice for ſinging. See Eunvcs. | | 
derations, as in mortificatioris and ſome other diſeaſes of the 
teſticles, eſpecially the farotele ai 
 alfo uſed it in maniac caſes, . | _ „ 
CASTRATION is alſo in ſoine fort practiſed on Women: Athe- 
næus mentions, that king Andrainytes was the firſt who 
raſtratid women. Heſychius and Suidas ſay Gyges did the 
ſame thing. Galen oblerves, that women cannot be caftrated 
without danger of life: and Dalechampius, on the foremen- 
tionen paſſage of Athenæus, hold 
| flood of ſimple padlocki ng. . 
CAS tnf, A writ of entry, where a tenant by courteſy, or 
for life, aliens in fee or in tail, or for another's life: it takes 
its name hence, that authority being given by flat. Welt. 2. 
to the clerks in thahcety, to make new forms, as often as 
| any new Caſe ſhould ariſe, not under any of the old forms; 
hoy framed this writ to the likeneſs of the other called Ca ſu 
| pr i J bl 1 LOTS Km 


ceſter, in caſe where a tenant in dower aliens in fee, or for 
| bing of life, in tail: and lies for him in reverſion againſt the 
r N 7 9 74 

CATABAPTIST *; 


compoſition, Ggnifies againſt, contrary ; and Sans, I waſh, 


Called alſo Dragon's Tall. | 
CATACAUSTIC Curves, in the higher geometry, the ſpe- 


cht, which i 
| fiſh, nas 
U, hard and 
ſereum is uf 


known by ſqueezing it; the ſophiſticated be- 
telding a liquid, Rinking honey; and the na- 


\ 


eavy, of a briſk ſmell, and full of filaments, | 


ed in the compoſition of Venice treacle and 


cies of cauſtic curves formed by reflexion. See CavsTiIc 
CATACHRESIS , Kara 
an improper word is uſed inſtead of a proper one. 


North America: formerly it appears alſo to have been found | 


flannels, Rockings, Ec. of Caſtor, With à mixture of Wool. 
The manufacture flouriſhed for a while, but ſoon decayed ; . 
it being found by experience; that the ſtuffs loſt their dye, 


After the hair is cut off the {kin to be uſed in bats, the pelt 
the covering 


and varicocele, - Some have 


holds, that it is only to be under- 


de water, with half a ſhoyel full of wooud-aſhes, tie the bags in 


antients, than thoſe of the moderns. It comes from the Latin | 


CASTRATION, in chirurgery, the operation of gelding, ij. . 


Caftration is ſometimes found neceſſary ori nedicirjal eonſi- 


Cav Proviſo, 4 writ of entry, given by the ſtatute of Glo- 
nervous parts: it raiſes the languiſhing | Ts ori HAT rn 


a perion averſe from baptiſm; particularly | 
„ © edt i Regt 
. p 1 The word is compou unded of the prepoſition xaT&, which, in 


gigen a figure in rhetoric, whereby 


Na The word is foqmed from "the See neſexpaapes, e 
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Ide bare; againſt; br contrary to ;. and Nia, 1 Placer thus prepared; might afford convenient reſortmgy, fg 
Gr le. N 1 Po Y 1 WY 5 [ n | 


the primitive Chriſtians ; but could never be built by 
whenz for want of a word proper toexpreſs till the reading of I know not what author, who Meniios 


* 


1 24s n 5 

5 1 8 1 1 . © 

"The Catachrefis is, 
WE 


tibught, we uſe; or tathet abufe, u word that comes ſome- | them? occaſioned them 10 be again looked into.—4 | 


© mother; maſter, or prinee, Particide 3 Which word; in pro- the antienis, long before Chriſtianity aroſe. The abbot ke 


- priety; is oy applicable to bim who has murdered his fa- cini ſays, it was compoſed of the Greek. letters xp, ung 


LN 


Tz Vit previs ipſe caþbr; to build a hötſe, ot ride on aJ - gives at 
"Thus, V gregis t cußur; 126 ene AAG 


fich, are Catathreſes. © 


which ſomething myſtical was comprehended ; but no au, 
accopnt what that myſtery was. 
Ro EN 0 $f USTICS,; called alſo CAT Armonics, the ſcienc 
za Greek name for a deluge, | of reſlected ſounds 3 or that part of acouſtics, which conſe 
| 1 e een the properties of echoes. TE 


| CATACOMBS®; or Car Acne, Ca rA, denote |CATADUPA'®, = cataraft; or water-fall. Seb Caray, 


| |  ®/ Sothederivethe word Calatotub fromm tbe placeswhereſhipsart | CAT ADUpl, Kar Tees an appellation given by 


e - actordingly, Dadin fays, they antientiy wrote]  TARACT. 


_ among the more knowing of the people of Rome, the word 


55 ingly out of devotion 3 and reliques thence taken, and di- 
ried 


- grotiqes, of ſubterraneous cavities,” for the burial of the dead. 1 Tie word comes from the Greek 'z@T&v74,, 


tient Roman calendars ſay, the body of St, Peter was de- 
the confulaty of 


blage of ſuhterranecus ſepulchres about Rome, chiefly at about] gi Verſes, thoſe which wanted either feet or ſyllables3id 


N the primitive Chriſtians bid, and aſſembled them- | 2 kind of apopley'; or a drowſy diſcaſe, wherein the pu 
ſelves 


and communicating with others; in many places, they ex-] This diſeaſe is very rare, nor is its cauſe eaſy to allg. Bog 


downwards j and Jusos 2 noiſe. | a . 


* Others ſay, that Cata was: uſed for ad; and Catatiumbaz:for to the inhabitants about the cataraQts of the Ne. —dte C4. 


The Eatadupi are fepreſented as all deaf; being made (yy 

the continual din of the falling waters. 1 
| PV JCATAFAECO, an Italian term, literally frgnifying Seal. 

 Catacembs are alſo denominated Grypte, and Cmsierla. It is chiefly uſed fofa decoration of architecture, ſculpture, 


: 7 r 


' Catatumbas: Others derive the word from the Greek ra, 
Anand apes, a hollow, cavity, or the like. Eo ly 


* . 1 


. Antiently, the word Catacomb was only underſtood of the tombs | 
ong th | CATAGMATICS,. medicines proper to ſolder; and uy 
Catacomb is never applied to the ſubterraneous burying-places broken bones; by promoting the lor mation of a callus, 


| * | hereafter to be mentioned, but only to a chapel in St. Se-F „ Thy word comes from the Greek ua - frat " 
©_-  baſtian, one of the ſeven ftatianal churches ; where the an.. of 4 inf, and. es I — 


4 6 | of aar, againſt, and πνα or ay 1 break. ; ; 
| uſcus and Baſſus, * gacanth, oſteocolla, Cyprus nuts, frankincenſe, ales, and 


© ” 


_ 


. 11 in! LES itn acacia. See CONSOLIDATION. 
8 * |CATALECTIC*,, a term in poetry—The antiens eki 
-- three miles from that city in the Via Appia; ſuppoſed to be] d . ics, which are complete verſes, want 

the ſepulchres of the martyrs z and which are viſited accord- | oppok r n e 8 1 1 — 
F throughout the catholic countries; after having been | at war! comes e the er ee ee 
. Hrit baptized by the pope, under the name of ſome faint, | | : 


* 


- Theſe Catacombs are faid by many to be caves, or cells, CATALEPSIS, Kerzmlic, or CATALEPSY, in mei 


together; and where they interred ſuch among them} is taken ſpeechleſs, ſenſeleſs, and fixed in the ſame poly 
tyred. Each Catacomb. is three feet broad, and] wherein the diſcaſe firſt ſeized him; and his eyes open, with 
eight or ten ich; running in form of an alley, or gallery, | out ſeeing; or underſtanding. Me I 


tend within a league of Rome, There is no maſonry or vault- baave takes the immediate cauſe to be an immobility of th 
ing therein, but each ſupports itſelf the two fides, which | common ſenſory, in the ſuuation of the firſt acceſs; when 
we may look on as the parietes, or walls, were the places | comes an abſolute ſtagnation of the blood in the brain, and 
| Where the dead were depolited Which were laid lengthwiſe, ¶ ceſſation of all the functions of the brain, as well as thoſe 
— 1098. over one another, in the ſame Catacomb, || pending thereon ; the muſcles alone remaining in their ff 
parallel to the alley. They were commonly cloſed with large | tenſion ; and reſpiration, and the pulſe, preſerved, thou 
thick tyles, and ſometimes pieces of marble, cemented in a] generally w een. 
manner inimitable by the moderns. Sometimes, though very | It is uſually preceded by a long intermitting fever, 2 meln 
rarely, the name of ſome of the deceaſed is found on the tyle: I cholic dry temperature, a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, or hzma 
ftequentiy, a palm is ſeen, painted, or engraven; or the cy- || rhoids, great frights, and intenſe, continued meditation 
. which is commonly read pro Chris. ] one object. 15 
Ihe opinion held by many proteftant authors is, that the Ca- Upon diſſection, the arteries and veins gf the cerebrum 
_ Zacombs are heathen ſepulchres, and the ſame with the puticuli found very turgid, and the blood cloſe rammed in them; it 
mentioned by Feſtus Pompeius; maintaining, that whereas it | ſometimes cured by copious hzmorrhages of the noſe; de 
Was the practice of the antient Romans to burn theit dead, the] nutatories, vomitives, and veſicatories, are likewiſe app 
cCuſtom was, to avoid expence, to throw the bodies of their to good purpoſſſGſGG. 5 ; 
| Bayes to rot in holes of the ground : and that the Roman Chri- It ſeldom paſſes into any other diſeaſe; tho? ſometimes ino 
ſtians, obſerving, at length, the great veneration paid to re- epilepſy, convulſions, madneſs, or atrophy z but it comma 
lics, reſolved to have a ſtock of their own: entering, there- ends in death. g. 75 
fote, the Catacombs, th CATALOGUE, kerne, a lift, or enumeration 
they pleaſed, and then ſhut ch names of ſeveral books, men, or other things; diſpoſed 
. . favourable occaſion. Thoſe in the ' cording to a certain order. F | Sb 
removing, | - The jeſuits of Antwerp have given us a Catalogue of 
: at laſt. . 5 ”abilit | * Sanaa fa call their 1 we of 
former. | [ , FCaTALoGvuE of the Stars, is a lift of the Gxed ſtars, dipole) 
Mx. Monro, in the Phuloſophical Tranſaions, takes 3 medium | their ſeveral conſtellations ; with the longitudes, atk 
between the two extremes. He ſuppoſes the Catacomb to have Cc. of acht 
. been originally the common ſepulchres of the fiſt Romans, | The firſt who undertook to reduee the fixed ſtar into 20 
. © and dug in conſequence of theſe two opinions ; that ſhades | laue, was Hipparchus Rhodius, about one hundred and th 
hate the light; and they love to hover about the places where | years before Chriſt ; in which he made uſe of the obſer 
_ the bodies are lade. J of Timochates and Atiſtillus, for about one hundred and of 
-Laying up the bodies in caves, is certainly the original way of | years before him. Piolemy retained Hipparchus's C010 
5 ; 4 of the dead ; and appears to have been propagated by though he himſelf made abundance of obſefvations, with ; 
. uy Pheenicians, throughout the countries to which they ſent], to a new Catalogue, about the year of Chriſt 880. A, 
- _colowes: the n we now do, in the open air, or in| 2 Syrian, brought down the ſame to his time. Ane 78 
- © *Nempkes, was firſt introduced by the Chriſtians, When an an- lach Beigh, king of Parthia and India, made 2.00% 8 
 . tient hero Gied, or was killed in a foreign expegigion, as his], Ius of the Fred fta; ſince tranſlated out of Perſian inf 
"Yelp was able to corruption, and for that reaſon vaſt to be} "tin, by Dr, Hyde. . The third who niade z Cotabtwil 
- , tranſported intire, they fell on the expedient of burning, in or- own obſervations, was Tycho Brabe ; who determined 75 
: der to bring home the aſhes, to oblige. the to. follow ; that of ſever hundred and feventy-feven ftars, for the 7 
2 e might not de Jelliture of the bonoki of his wte- | which Kepler, from other obſervations of Tycho, "Ha 
© Lage. It was hus burning ſeems to have had its original; and by || increaſed to 6 number of one thouſand, 'in the - ſe 
| _ eprees it became common to all who could bear the expences[\'. tables.: At t fine time, William landgrave of "us y 
22 of It, and took place of the antient burying : thus Catacombs || bis mathematician: Chriſtopher Rothmannus, and f 
ie ane f Kei fen 9. 0 ae? they e ee. | jus determined the ples of ou hundred e j 
e er d burning from the Greeks z and now, none own abſervationa ; which He velius prefer to pr 
PPP 
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the antients, 


and painting; raifed on a timber ſcaffold, to ſhew a Coffin, or 
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n hundred and three by himſelf. oz” 
laſt, and greateſt, is the Britannic catalogue, compiled 


er. be | 
| fervations of the accurate Mr. Flamſteed; who 
15 my ark) as of years devoted himſelf wholly thereto. As] 
WT cre was nothing wanting either in the obſerver, or apparatus, 
by we may lock on this as a perfect Work, ſo far as it goes. It is 


he impreſſion had not paſſed through his own hands: 
2 e was ubliche by . but without the 
author's conſent: it contains two thouſand ſeven hundred and 
chirty-four ſtars. There was another publiſhed in 1725. pur- | 
to his teſtament. 1 1 
TAMITE, CaTAMITUs, a Ganymede, or boy kept for 
Glomy.: See SODOMY. | OY 
ATAPAN, or CaTfPAN, a name the later Greeks, about 
the twelſth century, gave the governor of their dominions | 
. others, ſay, catapan was the ſame with capita- 
umz formed therefrom by metatheſis, or tranſpoſition : 
others derive it from xe7d, juxta, and rar, omne; in which 
ſenſe,  catapan was à governor-general, or magiſtrate, who 
had the direction of all: others will have it derived from 
tare TerrozpeTepe, that is, next after the emperor. In which 
uſe, cazapanwasafecond maſter, ſecundus dominus. Du Cange 


to every governor, and even every man of quality. 
"iN TAPAS *, Kararach, a dry medicine, compoſed of a 
an I mixture of powders to be ſprinkled on the body. 


Ide word comes from the Greek dra, in; and Tecoe, I 
| ſprinkle. bug? IP 2-0 . ; , 


There are cat e of divers Kinds: ſome odoriferow, uſed in 
the way of perfume; others fortifying, applied to the ſtomach, 
her o Dre 
e BE. Ws we 4:4 ; 
\TAPELTA, an inſtrument of puniſhment, in-uſe among 


planks, between which the criminal was cruſhed to death. 
ITAPHORA *, Karagcpz, a kind of lethargie, or drowſy 
ahh the ſame with what is otherwiſe called coma. See the 
| . OMA. ; ; 2 ; | 


and ggg, to bear. 
We country of Phrygia. 


vey were orthodox in 
dey took Montanus for a prophet, and Priſcilla and Maxi- 


nila for true propheteſſes, to be conſulted in every thing re- 
hem; King to religion; as ſuppoſing the-Holy Spirit had abandoned] 
ofe; e church, See Mor ANIS Tr. gs 
iſe ap ITAPLASM “, Kareragua, popularly called Poultice, an 


1 al medicine, in form of a pulp of a ſoft conſiſtence, 
an unguent, or cerat; compoſed of various liquors, parts 
f plants, oils, unguents, Ec. according to the variety of 


tentions, 


* The word comes from the Greek XATEAXFMGATTW, illino, I 
iſpoled or apply outwardly. es” 


s ordinary uſes are, to aſſwage pain, and ſoften, reſolve, diſ- 
us, or ſuppurate, matter collected in the external parts of the 


de common cataplaſm fot theſe intentions, is compoſed of 
lite-bread, milk, yolks of eggs, ſaffron, and oil of roſes. - 
TAPULTA®, a military machi 


n twelve or fifteen feet long, on the enemy. 


* The word is originally, Greek, x«7@75A7ry, formed uno Thx 
TiATns." See PRI. 9 


e catapulta is ſaid to be the invention of the Syrians. 
5 Authors, make it the ſame with the Balla; others 
TAPUTLA, 


| 


the water 


t I ng and pagge, 4:jicio, I throw down. _ 


the more viſcous 


Couching of CATARACTS. For the cure of à cataract, reco 
is had to the operation of couching ; which is performed by 
derives it from x«74rave, captain; which the Greeks applied} 


the antients. It conſiſted in a kind of preſs, compoſed of | 


* The word is compounded of ara, ot xa7#, downwards ; | pellcle, it is the cryſtllne itſelf that is thus couched, and 
ITAPHRYGIANS, antient heretics ; ſo called, as being of 
thing, ſetting aſide this, that | 
This alteration of its tranſparence, they 


LT ine, uſd among the antients, |. 
* throwing * and ſometimes large darts, and jave- 


of all, or precipice, in th 
cauſed by rocks, or ether obſtacles, ſtopping | 
falls with a 


xaTajpes os com jmpos tn dE 
de, I tumble down with violence ; compounded x, 


CAT 


za vos Aftrenomia reformata, determined the places | Such are the catara#?s of the Nile, the Danube; Rhine, &c. 

; 100 rr ſtars, for the ear 1700. from Toomey Strabo calls that a catara#, which we call a caſcade; and 
Su_— ee for the reſt he followed Tycho's catalogue; al- || what we call a catara#, the antients uſually called a catadupd. 
ts a where he thought fit. Anno 1667. Dr. Halley, in} Herminius has an expreſs diſſertation, De admirandis munth 

1 4 of St. Helena, obſerved three hundred and fifty | Carargerit y a & ſubterrancis; where he uſes the word in a 
s. — ſtars, not Viſible in our horizon. The ſame labour was | new ſenſe ; g, by catarad, any violent motion of the 
" ur. Noel, in 1710. who publiſhed a new catalogue | elements. r 
ar Ache fame ſtars conſtructed 8 1687. The next was | CATARACT, in medicine, a ſuffuſion of ſight, ariſing from a 

Tech who made a catalogue of 1888 fixed ſtars; where- | little film, or pellicle, which, ſwimming in the aqueous hu- 
5 Ver dunkel and fifty had likewiſe been obſerved by che] mour of the eye, and getting before the pupil, intercepts the 
de ny three hundred and fiſty-five by Dr. Halley; and | rays of light. 


catara# is ſuppoſed to be formed by a candenſation af 
of the aqueous humour, between the 


uvea and the cryſtalline: though ſome take it to be a pellicle, 


detached from the alline itſelf; which is only an afſem- 
lage of ſeveral little pellicles, laid over one another, 


There are two kinds of catara2s, the genuine and ſdwrious ; 
the firſt owing to a humour amaſſed in the eye, coagulated and 
fixed therein, and deſtroying its uſe: the latter ariſing from 


fumes or vapours thrown upon the eye by ſome accident; as 
in a fever, t. The 


uine catarat? has ſeveral d 9 


and ſeveral names: at firſt the patient ſees, as it were, clouds, 


moats, flies, &c. diffuſed over the objects in view; thus far 
the catara# is called Imaginary; there being n 


et ap- 
pearing to the ＋ of another perſon. As the ſuffuſion in- 
creaſes, the pupil begins to ap of a ſea- green colour; 
ſometimes like the air full of clouds; and then the cataract 
is called Water, or water-fallen: when the evil is arrived at 


its height, and the matter is ſufficiently coagulated, the pa- 
tient loſes all fight; the pupil ceaſes to be tranſparent, and 


becomes white, or brown, or of ſome other colour: this laſt | 
ſtate is what we properly denominate a cataraff.  - 
recourſe 


running a ſteel needle into the eye, through the adnata, by the 
edge of the cornea, on the fide of the little canthus, till jt 
- arrive at the middle of the catard; then ge, the needle 
round, they twiſt the cataract about its point, till being thus 
reduced into a little compaſs, it is brought down beneath the 
pil, and couched, or lodged inthe bottom of the eye, and there 
: thus the impediment being removed, the light gets admiſ- 
ſion. To render the operation effeQual, care mul be taken, 
chat the pellicle, or catara#, be ripe, or arrived at its con- 
ſiſtence, ſo as it may be eaſily rolled up; that its parts be not 
cruſhed, or broken, in rolling up, and lodged fo ſecure, as not 
to riſe up again by its elaſticity; and perhaps alſo, that it 
may diſſolve and conſume at the bottom of the eye. 
cataras, which ſome modern 


This is the popular of | 
| Phyſicians and ſurgeons, as Heiſter, Briſſeau, Maitre Jan, &c, 


, oppoſe, and ſubſtitute a new one in its place: their opi 


is, that inſtead of couching, or laying a little membrane, or 
in the bottom of the vitreous humour. This they ſup- - 
poſe to have been condenſed, and to have loſt its tranſparence 
whence, inſtead of being an inſtrument of viſion, it proves 
an obſtacle to it, by ſhutting out the rays from the retina, 
ay, is accompanied 
with a change of colour; it ſometimes becomes greeniſh ; and, 
on this account, is called by the Greeks glaucoma.--The clau- 
coma and coping wu wy” in you 2 ate the ſame 
thing: though in the other h are very different: 
the firſt belt reputed nes 5c but act the latter, w_ 
The chief reaſon urged in behalf of this latter bypotheſisy in 
the academy of ſciences, where it was propoſed, is, that 
after proven of couching, the perſon cannot ſee without 
a convex lens.— Now if no more were done, than the taking 
away the pellicle from before the cryſtalline, it would be in 
the ſame condition as before, and would make the ſame refra- 
- tions; nor would any lens be neceſſary: whereas, {i | 
cryſtalline couched, it is evident the lens will be require 4 
. to ſupply its place. —To which is anfwered, that there have 
23 of perſons who have ſeen, -after ings 
without any lens; at leaſt, it is granted, that xr wn 
after the tion, ſeveral perſons have ſeen very diftinaly : 
and hone has ſoon become prawn! yet the firſt mo- 
ment wherein theyſaw without, ſeems to be a proof, that the 
Me del He, in contmatin ofthe antnt gun aligns = 
this reaſon for the n of a lens, after the pantry lc. 


s apt toſcratch the anterior ft 


the membrane where with it id ir 
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= nal Bona augmen 
Lee e 
Bingham alſo dithn 


Bim er ſomewhat different from Bona; making the com- 
L e to be but one and the ſame order: but ad- 
onder antecedent to all theſe, and not men- 


the former writers, viz. Catechumens in- 


Competentes, and Electi. 


gm mon 


CATEGOREMA,, anregen, 
whereby a category, or of beings, is repreſented. 
FFF 9 
\TEGORY,*, Karnyeece, in logic, a ſyſtem, or aſſemblage, 
Cle beings. contained under any genus, or kind; ranged 
$I word. category was borrowed by the ſchools from the fo- 


4 


roſecutor, in accuſing the criminal, or priſoner, mult charge 
im expreſſly, 6r affirm that he did thiis or that, in poſitive terms: 
© "whence the word Yahya: ee Y ' 
declare a charge of accuſation: ſo in the doarine of catego- 
ries, every higher may be expreſly, and abſolutely predicatec 


FS. 
Ws 
„ 
5 


or affirmed; of every lower. 


our thoughts or ideas, 
to To diſtinct and 


The antients, after Ariſtotle, 


paſſion time, 


+ Rurt, erung, ſtubo, nec tunicatus er. Fmt 
Theſe ten catego es of Ariſtotle, which logicians make ſuch 


ries of, are now almoſt out of doors; and; in effect, are 


oft uſe: the leſs, às being 1 arbitrary, without 
any foundation, but in the imagin of a man, who had no 
authority to preſcribe laws for r ects of othe: 
peoples ideas. Actofdingly, ſome philoſophers think all na- 
turs may be better conſidered under theſe ſeven things, ſpirit, 


53 ©» 


- 


others make but two curegorie, ſubſtance and accident. 


anticus, See T IBIALIS. een FR. 
CATENARIA, in'the metry, a curve line, which a 
freely, between two points of ſuſpenſion, whe 
be horizontal PER, 770 atk? 
To conceive the general nature 
ſuppoſe a line heavy and flexible (See Tab. Geom. 
the two extremes of which, F and D, are firmly 
thoſe points; by its weight it is bent into a certain curve 
FAD, which is called the Catenariag. | 
Let BD and 5 be parallel to the horizon, AB perpendicular 
to BD, and D# parallel to AB; and the points Bb infinitely 
near to each other. From the laws'of mechanics, any three 
powers in equilibrio, are to one another, as the lines parallel 


ler 


rr eren 


preſs the abſolute gravity of the particle D d (as it will, if we 
allow the chain to be every way uniform), then D / will expreſs 
that part of the gravity, that acts perpendicularly upon D a; 
and by the means of which, this particle endeavours to reduce 
itſelf to a vertical poſition : ſo that if this lineola d d be con- 


— 


=3= = 


the chain will be conſtant too; and may therefore be expreſſ- 


. any given right line 2. 
Farther, the lineola DJ, will expreſs the force which; acts 


«3 


to reſtore itſelf into a poſition perpendicular to the horizon; and 
hinders it from doing fo. This force proceeds from the ponder- 
ous line DA, drawing according to the direction Dd; and is, 
ceteris paribus, proportional to the line D A, which is the cauſe 
of it. Suppoſing the curve FAD, therefore, as before, whoſe 
vertex (the loweſt point of the catena) is A, axis A B, ordi- 
nate BD; fluxion of the axis D / = Bb; fluxion of the ordi: 
nate 40; the relation of theſe two fluxions is thus, viz. d - : 
ens and mi be 

g 80 6 \ Xx 
= nd AD) gt 


* hi 475 C 1 OY, * x POP et | 
ARI. See ALBIGENSES/ Go 
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The word is Grech, «a 4:7 formed from 


iimes uſed for depaſcor, or 


8 of ue, and e, I take 
9. d 


. 


fleſh-eaters. See SARCOPHAGUS, c. 


ments the number to four kinds, viz, the] 


and - without doors, before they were al- 
urch. en 67 6.474 W 
properly denotes the 1 


© "am, or courts of juſtice: for as, in a tryal, the plaintiff, or 


category, viz. from e ep u, to aver, or 


Tue ſchool philoſophers diſtribute all beings, all the objects of | 
| into certain genera, or claſſes, in order 
preciſe notion thereof; which claſſes | 
the Greeks eall Cuisgories, and the Latins Predicaments, '' | 
| nerally make ten categories: 
under the firſt, all ſubſtances are-compriſed; and all aceidents] | 5 
under the nine Taft; vis. quantify; quality, relation, acuon, 
place, ſituation, and habit; which are uſually | 


expreſſed, or ſigniſied, by the following technical diſtich. 
Arbor, ſeit; Jeruos, Ar dure, "refrigerat, 1 


ranging the objects e I 


matter, quantity, ſubſtance, figure, motion, and reſt: and ö 

CATENA, in anatomy, à muſcle, otherwiſe called Tibialis| 
ere 

chain, or rope, forms itſelf into, by its owri weight, when hung. 


or character of this curve, | - 
Sa & 
xed inf: 


to the lines of their direction (or inclined in any given angle), 
and terminated by their mutual concourſes: hence, if Dd ex- 


ſtant, the perpendicular action of gravity upon the parts of | 


againſt that conatus of the particle B a, by which it endeavours | 


D4::a:DA curve ; which is the fundamental property of the 
thus expreſſed (putting A B x, and BD 


o 
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ATHERETICS “, or CATHARET1O Meditinesy- are ſuch 


* 


* " 5 
\ * 
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Such are red precipitate, burnt alum, #5 uſtum, blue vitriol, 
c | | 3 


uiſhes four kinds of catechumens, though CA THARINE, Knights of Se.CATHARINE of M. Gent ana 


tient military order, ed fox the aſſiſtance and protection of 
pilgrims going to pay their devotions to the body of St. Catha- 
rine, a virgin of Alexandria, diſtinguiſhed for her learning, 
al ſaid to have ſuffered martyrdom under Maximin. 

he body of the martyr having been diſcovered. on mount 
Sinai, cauſed a great concourſe of pilgrims ; and travelling being 
very dangerous by reaſon of the Arabs, an order of knighthood 
was erected in 1063. on the model of that of the holy ſepul- 


cf which obliged themſelves. by oath to guard the body of the 
faint, keep the roads ſecure, obſerve the rule of St. Baſil, and 
. obey their grand maſter... Their habit was white, and on it 
were repreſented the inſtruments of martyrdom whereby the 
2 ſaint had ſuffered; viz. a half- wheel armed with ſpikes, and 
. traverſed with a ſword ſtained with blood. 
Promote evacuation by ſtool. Fa ab 
art, ſame with what we otherwiſe denominate 
|  Purgatives, hy 1 e 
violent. the firſt purge gently, as Caſſia, Manna, Tamarinds, 
Scammony, c. the third ſeverely, 
Laureola, &c. See each under its proper article. 


CATHARTICS, or CATHARTiC Medicines, areremedies which 
Catbartics are the 
athartics are of three principal kinds, mild; moderate, and 
Rhubarb, Sena, c. the ſe ond pretty brifkly, as Jallop, - 
Cathartics are likewiſe divided | by. ſome into Cholagogues, 


hlegmagogues,, Melan ogues, and Hydragogues; the firſt 
ſuppoſed to purge Ye ſecond Piana, the. third melan- 
choly, and the fourth ſeroſnies. 4 a 
operate, ſee PuRGATIVES. - EE 
CATHEDRAL *, a church wherein is a biſhop's ſee, or ſeat. 
The vord comes from theGreek che pu, chait;of val Coal. 
ſedio, I fit, © ' . 1 * ll 4. "2 
, Gorey otie 4 apart © 2 5% 43 T5... 
The denomination cathedral ſeems to haye taken its riſe from 
the manner of ſitting in the antient churches; or aſſemblies 
of primitive chriſtians: in theſe, the council, il. e, the elders 
and prieſts, was called pre/byterium;” at their head was the 
biſhop, who held the place of chairman, cathedralis, or ca- 
thedraticus; and the fen ſat on either ſide, were 
alſo called by the antient fathers, 
pikopal authority did not reſide in the biſhop alone, but in 
all the preſbyters, whereof the. biſhop was preſident, Py le 
A cathedral therefore, originally, was different from what it 
is now; the Chriſtians, till the time of Conſtantine, having 
no liberty to build any temple: by their churches they only 
meant their aſſemblies; and by cathedrals,. nothing more 
than conſiſtories.Whence appears the vanity. of ſome au- 
thors, efpecially the Spaniards; who pretend their cathedrals 
to have been built in the times of the apoſtle. 
CATHERETIC.. See the article CATE ARETIC; 


CATHERINE. See the article CATHARINE, 


CATHETER , Kaden, among chirurgeons, a hollow probe, 2 
or infirumei.t, uſually of filver, ſomewhat crooked; to thruſt 


r 


— 


up the yard, into the bladder; in order to aſſiſt in making urine, 


| When the 
Wo. | | | 
The word is formed from x0:nyx, immitto, in regard this 
| Inſtrument is uſed to be impelled into the bladder. 
CATHETUS, in geometry, a perpendicular; or a line, or ra- 
dius, falling perpendicularly. on another line, or ſurface. 
Thus, the Catheti A a1 
that include the right angle. VV 
CATHETUS V Incidence, in catoptrics, is a right line drawn from 
a radiant point, perpendicular to the reſſecting line, or the 
plane of the ſpeculum, or mirror. n 
drawn from 


CATHETUS of Reflexion, or of the Eye, a right line d | 
; the eye, or from any point of a reflefted ray, perpendicular to 


paſſage is ſtopped by the ſtone, gravel, caruncles, 


CATHETUS, in architecture, is a perpendicular line, ſuppoſed to 
- paſs through the middle of a cylindrical body, as a column. - 
See Tab. Archit. fig: 41. lit. a, "Deck. ne 
is univerſal, 65 


CATHOLIC, Keafinos, denotes 'a thing that 
or general. e ee . 
Theodoſius the Great, firſt introduced the term catholic into 

the church; appointing: by an edict, that the title ſhauld be 

applied, by way of pre-eminence, to thoſe churches Who. ad- 


* 


hered to the council of Nice, in excluſion of the Arians, c.. 
F Catboliciſin, however, ſoon changed hands; for under the 

emperor Conſtantius, Arianiſm became ſo 
che Arians were called the cathelits. 


: 


adage, ame 
conſuro, abſumo, J eat, conſume, |" 


. . Ae * N * MA | 
creties are otherwiſe denominated Sarcophagous Medicines, 


vſerveto conſume, and eat off, fungous r proud fleſh grow<| CATHOLIC King, is a _tge.which-has been heredit: | 
in in wounds, ' ulcers, m—_ like. ee ee wo” king of Spain, ever ſince the time of Ferdinand and Iſahella. 


of the Moors. The Bollandiſts pretend, it had been borne by 
their predeceſſors, the Viſigoth kings of Spain; and that Alexan- 
der VI. only renewed it to Ferdinand and Iſabella. Others 
4 fay, thatPhilip de Valois firſt bore the title; which was 


+ 


— 


him 


TI. 
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athers, aſſeſſores epiſcoporum, The 


predominant, dat. 


chre, and under the patronage of St. Catharine: the kni hts _ 


as. Colocynth,[Hellebore, ; 


For the theory of cathartics, and the manner wherein they * 


rectangled triangle, are the two ſides © 


the plane of reflexion, or of the ſpeculum. See REFLExioN;  - 


been hereditary to the 
Colombier e ſays, it was given them on occaſion ofthe expulſion | ; 


* 


hint adbef kis'death n 
42 Object placed ax botwn, e 


' che kings of France, and of Jeruſaletn; as well as to ſeveral 
; -% Catrotac Farkace, is a little furnace, ſo contrived, as to be | 


| CATHOLICON in Pama a kind of fat purgative : 
' elechuary; ſo called, as being ſuppoſed univerſal; or a putger 


De Carnoricen for Chyfers, only differs from this, i in that it | 


_ CarorrRc'Ciffula, a machine, or 


” ; ” 
1 
* . a 
89 2 
| * 
by * F 
» * a k 3 


favouring their intereſts. 
| In ſome epiſtles of the antient popes, 


the title catholic is given 


ates, 


fit for all kinds of operations, which do not requirs an in- 
tenſe fire. 


of all humours. 

Diſſerent authors give different recipes for it: that called Ca- 
 thelican Nicolai was long in uſe; it conſiſts of ſixteen ingre- 
 "Gienty the chief whereof are tmarinds, caffia, ſena, and 
* rhubarb. It was called the double Cathelicon, when there | lookin 
| was #'double portion of ſena and rhubard. | 


had no rhubarb,” and that honey pon erg roche 

a See 1 err 
KINS, or Carl, in. phytology, 
ſummets, hangi 
rope, or cat's-tail ; 
of the trees, by which they are produced. 
CATLIN, among ſurgeons; is a diſmembring knife, for cutting | 
corrupted part of | 


down. . 


off an a body | 
CATO! in medicine, a [Ur of te ez more d 
called ia. See Nona, | q 
CATO 8, the ſcience of reflex viſion; or that branch | 
- / of optics; which delivers the laws of light, reflected from | 
See OpTics. Under which head, { 


mirrours, or . 
S | 


a aN, and ere video, 1 


CaToPTRICAL Dial, a — "ey by ce, 
Ser -ReFLECTING Dial. 


rays. 
.  CarorThic Teleſcope, a teleſoo that exhibits objefts by re- | and is ſo called, becauſe the blood hereby brought from the 


"flexion. - See REFLEcTING' Teleſcope.” 
or apparatus, whereby litle 
_ bodies are repreſented extremely large; and near ones ex- 
- "remedy wide, and diffuſed through a vaſt ſpace 3 with other 

- phenomena: by means of mitrours, diſpoſed by the 
- laws of eatoptrics, in the concavity of a kind of cheſt. 


Of theſe there are yarious kinds, accommodated to the various | 
Intentions of the artificer; ſome n ſome de- 


ucture of one of two 


form them ſome magnify, &c.--The 

: 82 3 8 ſuffice to ow how infinite more wy be made. 
* make a CAaTorTRICCiftula to repreſent ſeveral different ſeenes 
object, when hoked in at different — ary po 
Provide a poly ciſtula, or cheſt, of the figure of the multi- 
Auteral priſm ABC DEF (Plate Optics, fig. 19.), and divide 


its 8 planes EB, FC, DA, interſ each | 


; in the centre, into as many triangular locules, or cells, as 
| the cheſt ki files Low the Town planes with p lain mir- 
©  - Fours: i dnt domes mas reve holes, thro' "hich the 
eye may peep within the locules of the cheſt. The holes are to 
be covered with plain glaſſes, ground within-ſide, but not po- 
_— to prevent the objects, in Tithe locu!es, from appearing too 
ag In each locule are to be placed the different ob- 
| ſe images are to be exhibited; then covering up the 
. _ 33 cheſt with a thin tranſparent membrane, or parch- 
ment, to admit the li — the machine is complete. 
For, from the laws o 


and appear ſome more remote than others; whence the 
in one locule will a 


| tained in the whole cheſt. By looking, therefore, through one 
hole only, the objects in one ule will be ſeen, but thoſe mul- 
tiplied, and diffuſed h a fpace mueh larger than the whole 
cheſt: thus every new hole will afford a new ſcene: according 
regents will es the mirrours make with each other, the 
be different; if they be atan angle gr greater 


ICSD one, the images will-be monſtrous, 
ent that covers the machine, may be made pellu- 


9 water, ee i right, and expoſing it to the air to 
Hr ng to throw any colour on the objects, it 
may be done by colouring the parchment. Zahnius recom- 


 « mends verdegriſe ground in vinegar, for green; decoction of | inſomuch that, even in the engagement made the 
- _ - Brafi work for ted, &c. He adds, that it ought to be vr — — 
more 


niſhed, 
To make aCarorTRIC Ge + en the objects * it 
big 2 — 


. multiplied, and E. army 


polygonous ciſtula, 
5! av TUE nth 


ALME, &c, wi 


ſerving as the male bloſſoms, or flowers CATROPITE. See AGowigTICE. 
CAYA; 1 in anatomy, the riame of a vein, the largeſt in th 


| figure; ſo accommodated, as to allow the blood's paſſage tan 


reflexion, it follows, that the images of 
objects, placed yithin the angles of mirrours, are multi lied, 4 07; 


8 | 


it ſeveral times in a very clear lye, then in 


0 — 


Here, tht eps looking 


| gular room, in a prince's palace F 
pr hens. over which were plain pellucid 2 — 


— it is evident — effects would be very b ke 


28 among the 1 antients ; fo called, becauſe co — * 


wy — = a er. See M on, y 
he formed e » Speculum, 
Divinatio. * dle 


Pauſanias ſays, it was in uſe the Adkalins; where 
who ec ſick, and in danger of death, let — a mirrow 
| n y a thread, into a fountain 0 
the temple of Ceres; chen, looking in the glaſs, if 8 
2 ghaſtly disfigured face, they took it as a ſure Gn of death 
on the con , if the face appeared freſh and heal, 
Was a token recovery. — Sometimes . were e 


out water ee future, they ſa 
repreſented i in them. | "AO * 
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derminating in the right ventricle of the heart; — 1 5 


with a large mouth, to convey to it the blood brought from l 
the parts of the body, by the branches of the other veins, whic, / 
all terminate in the cava. See Tab. Anat, (Splanch.) . TY 
6. 12. (it, ce. (Angtiol.) Ag. 6. lit. ö. and c 

At its entrance into the right ventricle, it di: three membrangy 
valves, called Tricuſpides, or Triglechines, from their tr 


© the cava to the heart, and to revent its return, 


S8 288 


aſcending cava, is that which ariſes from tite lower — 0 
. called, becauſe the blood hereby conveyed to the heart,moun, 
or aſcends.— The deſcending cava comes from the — part; 


2 
> 
— 


head, and other parts, deſcends. 
CAVALCADE, a 2 pompous march, or proceſſion o 
_ horſemen, equipages, c. oy way of- parade, or ceremony, 
|. as to grace a triumph, public entry, or the like. 
CAVALIER, or CAy ALEER, a horſeman, or perſon mountel 
on horſeback ; eſpecially if be be ed withal, and have: 
military appearance. 
Antiently, the word was reſtrained to a knight, or miles. Set 
KNn1GHT. The French fill uſe chevalier in the ſame ſenſe, 
See CHEVALIER, to) 
CAVALIER, in n a mount, or-elevation of earth, 
either round, or oblong; having a platform on the top, bor 
dered with a parapet, to cover the cannon placed on it, and 
cut with embraſures to fire through; ſerving to overlook a 
command all around the place. 
Cavaliers are raiſed in ſieges on the baſtions and curtins of un- 
parts, in order to fire on the eminences around, and obig 
them to get farther off, 2s well as to ſcour the trenches, But 
the gorge of the baſtion is the place where cavaliers are mol 
properly erected; thoſe raiſed on the curtin being rather call 
_ Platforms. 
2 or CavaieeRs, conſidered as a fation, be 
ORY. 
Faves ALRY*, a bodyof ſoldiers, who fight, or march on ho 
- ® The word comes from the French Cawaliere, and tht fr 
the corrupt Latin Caballu, a horſe z whence ( aballari, 
and Cawvallarius, in the later * and xapaard/®, u 
the Greek. 
The cavalry is uſually divided into d and dragoons. The 
hoörſe are either r 3 or independent troops; to whid 
latter fort belong the horſe - guards; and in France, the peu 
armes and muſketeers who ſerve on horſeback.--The dragoos 
and regimental horſe form what they call the Light Cov): 


FE TFF 
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Cav 


the troopers the Heavy Cavalry. 

When an army is ranged in order of battle, the aft | 
ſted on the wings M 

Bodies of covaly, ranged in form of battle, are called Spur w 


: 88 in their firſt wars, were unacq .ouainted with i 
uſe of cavalry, and made their whole force e 1 1 


— and fight on foot; never — 5 dg 
t was 


fn the enemy the better when rou * CA) 

—— firſt 232 them to alter the! of 

. —_— that of Hannibal, which r A 
with ſuch a _— t the invincible Roman legions ff 
not atttack them on even 2 0 
LA [CAUDA Draconis, the dragon 's-tail, in , the * 


of the moon's ſouthern, or node. e Noob 
CAYLAR, Cavia, or K AVIA, a kind of food, or 


* 
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in mighty uſe and Muſcovy; an and wh? 
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CaveRnosUM Corpus of the Pudendum. See RETICULARE 


nament in cornices,—See Tab. Archit. fig. 6. 


M. Felibien obſerves; that the workmen confound Gaben 


N or gueule; and when inverted, gorge. 
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TY 2 Fo "Ir cavear, is the toe, or ſpawn of the flurgron, CAUL, in anatomy, a. membrane in the abdomen, cover- 


"3 


uben out, ſalted, and dried in the ſun, or by the fire. "The 


abt ts ſettled at Moſcow, rive an incredible trade | 
— fiſh being caught in prodigious quantities at 


f the Volga, and other rivers which empty them- 
0 into the Caſpian Sea, They cure or prepare the roes 
* ſpot, and thence ſend them in this form of cauear up 


the Volga to Moſcow, to be there diſtributed throughout that 


ute; where it is of wonderful ſervice to the people, 
1 N of the three lents there obſerved with. great 
Ele Poel h im ort conſiderable quantities of this commodity 
from Archangel ; though not ſo much for home conſumption, 
as to ſupp! the French and Italians. To be good, jt ſhould be 
of 4 714 brown colour, and very dry. It is eat with oil 
nd lemon; ſometimes with vinegar ; ſo x vith | 
bread 3; and others only as a ſawce, or pickle, like anchovics, 
CAVEAT, in law, a bill entered in the eccleſiaſtical court, to 
ſtop the proceeding of one who would prove a will to the pre-. 
+ {cs 'of anoiher... gee PROBATE, 7 oO 1 
CAVERN, CAVERNA. See the article GRor ro. 
CAVERNOSA Corpora, in anatomy, called alſp corpora nervoſa, 
and ſpongioſa, are two cavernous. bodies, of an indeterminate] 

| and thickneſs, whereof the penis is principally compuſed. 
ee Tab. Anat. Aren fig. 8. lit. aa. bb. and tt. 
Their internal ſubſtance is rare, and ſpongy ; and when filled 


fon or erection of the yard conſiſts. 
They have two diltinct beginnings from 


m the lower ide of the 
with the corpus cavernoſum urethrz, where they join into 
one, and are retained by means of a ſeptum compoſed of 


the gas. . A 
tante Corpus Uretbræ, a third ſpongious body of the 
penis z ſo called, becauſe the urethra, or urinary paſſage of 
the penis, is incloſed by it. 3 
Its figure, contrary to that of the two corpora cavernoſa, is 
largeſt at its extremities, and leaſt in the middle; its upper 
external membrane is thin, and divided lengthwiſe by a 
ſeptum. The middle paxt of this corpus is nearly cylindrical; 
but the paſſage for the urine is not along the centre, but in- 


extremity, dilating itſelf, forms the glans. | | 
AVERNOSA Corpora of the Clitoris, are two nervous or ſpongy, 
bodies, like thoſe of the penis ; they have their origin from 


ether, conſtitute the body of the clitoris, as thoſe do that of 
penis. See CLITORIS. 1 DO ge 
Indeed, they have no perforation analogous to that of the pe- 
nis; but they have a ſeptum, or membranous partition, run- 
ning all along between them, and dividing them from the 


called crura clitoridi-. | 
Corpus, = ld 1 e | 
CAVESON'*, in the menage, a kind of muſroll, put on a horſe's 
noſe, which binds, or locks him in, and ſerves in breaking, 
managing, and tutoring him. e 
The word comes from the Spaniſh cavega, or cabeza, head. 


made ſemicircularly, of two or three pieces turning on joints; 
others are twiſted, others flat, others hollow in the middle, 


ſons ſerve for paſſing the horſe between two pillars. 


ing, containing a quadrant of a circle, and having an effect 
Juſt contrary, to that of a .quarter-round : it is uſed as an or- 


The word is Italian, and is no more than a diminutive of 
cavus,, hollow. W 25 1 


with a ſcotia, but improperl the cavetto being in effect only 
fa ſcotia: yet he himſelf is chargeable with the ſame over - 


a 


97 85 or Caviac, See the article CA VVE ARX. 3 
8 IN, in the military art, a natural hollow fit to cover a body 
troops, and hereby facilitate their approach to a place. 


Wu See SCOTIA. | | 18 
nen in its natural ſituation, the workmen frequently call it 


Gar ſed to the enemies ſhot: 1% n et 
ING *, or CaLKiNG'of a ſhip, implies the driving in 

| "ok, or ſompwhat of that kind, into the ſeams, or com- 
i res of the planks, to prevent the ſhip's leaking. 


aith blood and ſpirits, it dilates and ſwells : in which the ten- 


the lower part of the os pubis, on each fide; and uniting to- 


glans, to its divarication at the os pubis, where they are 


The caveſons for breaking young horſes are uſnally of iron, | 


and indented like ſaws, called mordants : though theſe laſt| 


arenow baniſhed the academies.—The rope and leathern cave- - that theſe accidents are only the force or virtue of the fubſtan- 


CAVETTOS, in architecture, a hollow member, or mould- 


bin near a place beſieged is of great advantage to the be- 
” ers; as by help hereof they can open trenches, make places| 
arms, keep guards of horſe,” and the like, without being | 


1 | 


ing the greateſt part of the guts ; called, from its ſtru- 


* 


Hure, reticulum, but moſt frequently omentum. See OMEN» 
TUM. 7x2 Nin HF : | , 


Cav is likewiſe a. little membrane, ſound on ſome children, 


encompaſſing the head, when born. h 
| Drelincourt takes this caul-to be only a fragment of the mem- 

branes of the foetus ; which ordinarily break at the birth of 
the child. nn 6 133 
Lampridius tells us, that the midwives ſold this caul at a good 
price to the advocates, and pleaders of his time; it being an 

opinion, that while they had this about them, they ſhould 
carry with them a force of perſuaſion which no judge could 
withſtand : the canons at one time forbid the uſe of it; be- 
cauſe ſome witches and ſorcerers, it ſeems, had abuſed it. 


ſome eat it alone with | CAULICOLES e, Cauricuri, in architecture, denote thoſe 


eight leſſer branches, or ſtalks, in the Corinthian capita], 
which ſpring out from the four greater, or principal caules, or 
ſtalks, —See Tab. 4: chit. fig. 26. lit, FF. EY 


* The word comes from the Latin caulis, the fialk; or ſtem of 
g a a ant. 7 A F 5 a 8 - 


The volutes of this order are ſuſtained by four caules, or pri- 
mary branches of leaves; from which ariſe theſe caulicoles, 
or leſſer foliages. | | F | 

Some authors confound the caulicoles with the volutes them- 
ſelves ; ſome with the helices in the middle, and ſome with 
the: principal ſtalks whence they ariſe. | TR 


ofa pubis; whence they increaſe in bulk, till their meeting gn 3 5 bs, are ſuch as have a true cgulis, ſtalk, 


great many have not; as the capilla- 
1 jes, Se. \ | 


their outer tunics: their other extremities are capped with CAUSALITY, in metaphyſics, the power, or action of a 


cauſe in producing its effect. See CAusx. 

Tt is a diſpute, among the ſchool-philoſophers, whether, and 
how, the cauſality is diſtinguiſhed from the cauſe and effect? 
Some hold ic a mode, or modal entity, ſuperadded to the 
cauſe, &c. others contend for its being the cauſe itſelf, only 
conſidered pnincipiativè and terminative, &c. # 


pat is in the perinæum, and is called its bulb, from its figure. CAUSE, Cavs, that which contributes to the production of 


an effect; or that by viitue whereof a thing is done, ot from 
which it proceeds. In which ſenſe, cauſe flands eſſentially re- 
lated to effect. RY „ 


clines to its upper part, next the body of the penis; its lower Firſt CavsE, is that which acts of itſelf, and from its -own ' 


proper power, or virtue. In this ſenſe, God is the only Firſt 


Cauſe. 


Second Causks, are thoſe which derive the power and faculty 
of acting, from a firſt cauſe. Such 3 do not properly 
aàct at all; but are acted on: and therefore are improperly 
called cauſes : of which kind are all thoſe that we call zatu- 
ral cauſes, JJ 86 
F. Malebranche denies ſecond, or natural cauſes, to have any 
force, power, or efficacy to produce any effect; and thinks 
the notion in itſelf inconceivable. It is certain the philoſophers 
are ſtrangely puzzled, and divided about the manner of their 
agency: ſome maintain them to act by their matter, figure, 


- 


and motion; others by a ſubſtantial form; many by accidents, . 


or qualities; ſome by matter and form; and others by cer- 
tain faculties different from all theſe. 
Some! maintain, that the ſubſtantial form produces forms; and 

the accidental, accidents; others, that forms produce other. 
forms and accidents ;. others, laſtly, that accidents alone are 
capable of producing accidents, and even forms. Again, thoſe, 
for inſtance, who ſay that accidents may produce forms, by 
the virtue they have received from the form to which they are 
joined, do not all mean the ſame thing: ſome will have it, 


tial form; others, that they receive the influence of the form, 
and only act by virtue thereof; others, laſtly, that they are 


only inſtrumental cauſes. 


Again, the philoſophers are divided as to the action whereby 


| ſecond cauſes produce their effects: ſome maintain, that the 


cauſality cannot be produced, ſince it is that which produces: 
others will have them to act truly by their action; bur they 
are ſtill at a loſs about that aQtion, 7 TOTO 
Such variety is there in the ſentiments even of modern philo- 
ſophers; and thoſe too our neighbours; nor are the antients, 
and thoſe at a diſtance from us, better agreed : Avicenna, 
v. g. does not allow, that corporeal ſubſtances can produce 


any thing but accidents. His ſyſiem, according to Ruvio, is 


this: God produces, immediately, a moſt perfect ſpiritual 
ſubſtance; this produces another leſs perfect; that a third: 
and thus to the laſt 3 which laſt produces all the corporeal ſub- 
ſtances; and thoſe corporeal ſubſtances accidents. But Avi- 
cenna, not being able to ccnceive how corporeal ſubſtances, 
which cannot penetrate one another, ſhould be capable of 
- «altering one another; will have it, that only ſpirits are cacable 
of acting on bodies; becauſe nothing eſſe can penetrare them. 
CAuszs, in the ſchool of philoſophy, are, diſtinguiſhed into, 


* * 
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[Efficient Causxs, which: are the agents that 'produce any 


- | 
thing. 
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Material Cavs, the ſubjects whereon the agent works, or 
 Whereof the thing is formed: thus, marble is the matter, or 
29 material cauſe, the ſtatue. n 4 SR f | N 
And Nina Cavsss are the motives which induce a man to act; 
_ © of the end for which the thing is done: thus, victory and peace 


forms, or propoſes, and by whieh he conduQt himſelf in the 
- aQtion : but this is not properly any cauſe. at all 
Formal Cavs, the change reſulting from the action; or that 


every thing elſe: thus, the ſoul is held the form, or formal 
N man, &c. 

_ Cavsss, 

© Doral. 

1 I 

- fect: , theſun is the phyſical cauſe of heat. 


things immaterial : thus, repentance is the cauſe of forgive- 


: he Others define 2 phyſical tanſe to be that which products its 
_ effect by 


| duce the effect: in which ſenſe, it is alſo called a diſpoſetive, 
 excitative, and imputative cauſe. 
Tb, the fun is the 
breaks the Hull, is a 
vice, 


cal cauſe of death: and thus the ad- 


5 ral cauſes. . 


In this ſenſe, a moral cauſe'is only applicable to a free intelli- 


t 

Lo 5 * moſt Juſt, clear, and diſtinc. | 

Cauzes, again, are conſidered, either as univerſal, or payticu- 
Auer; 1 age inſtrumenta !; total, or partial; univecal, 
A An Eqaivecel Cavss is that which is of a different kind and 
denomination from its effect: thus, it is the ſun is faid to be 

the anuſe of the animals it produces. ee 

An Inflirumental Ca vsx is that uſed by the principal to produce 


megaſure of its own perfection. 8 50 
A Partial Causx, that which concurs with ſome other in pro- 


4 


nomination with its en 2 as, a man ĩs the cauſe of a man. 
_ AnUuverſel Causx is that which, by the extent of its power, 
mu produceall effects, **V*VV 
The Cartchans reſolve all phyſical cauſes into occaſional 


ONES. 


their effects. See Occasron. | 5 
The foul; ſay thoſe philoſophers, is not able to en Bo 


antercourle between them, on occaſion of a motion 
ce body, impreſſes a ſenſation on the foul; and, on occaſion 
of a ſentiment of che foul, i 
the motions, therefore, of the ſoul and | 
una cauſes of what paſſes in the one, or the other. Thus, 
72 7 they, che ſtroke, or percuſſion, is only the occaſional canſe 
af the motion produced in the body ſtruck ; it is God is the 
duct efficient cave. And thus the action of objects on our 
. organs is not the efficient cauſe of our ideas and perceptions, 
but metely the accafſunal cauſe, which determines God to act 
on the mind, according to the laws of the union of ſoul and 
body. But the conſequences that follow from this fine rea- 
7 are very wrong + not to fay ridiculous ; thus, it is not 
the cannen-ball that Kills the man, or beats down the wall; 
but it is God that does it: the motion of the cannoneer, 
' whoſe arm, moved by the power of God, applied fire to the 


dier, in determined God to drive out the ball; and the 

, - ball driven, with an inconceivable . to the exterior 

ſiurſace of the body of a man, or a wall, determines God to 

break the bones of the man, or beat dowg'the wall, c. A 

- coward, who runs away, does not run away at all; but the 

motion of his 3 agitated by the impreſſion of a 

| on of enemies comi | 

ends of their muſquets, determines God to move the coward's 

legs, and carry him from them.” | 
It has been 

 - comedy; and chat each man only acts his part: but it may be 

betre (aid, in a ſtrict phyſical one, that the univerſe is a pyppet- 

| ſhew, and each man a punchinello, making a great deal of 
nmaaoiſe without ſpeaking, and buſtling without moving. 

+ © CAUSEWAY®, or Cavszy, a mafive conſtruction of tone, 

3 Rakes, and faſcines ; ar an elevation of fat, viſcous earth, well 


„ &. {$5577 8 
again, are diſtinguiſhed into Phyſical, or Natural, and 
Cavs is that which produces a ſenſible corpoteal ef-| 


a phyſical virtue; and a moral cauſe, that which]. 
determines the phyſical cauſe, though not neceſſarily, to pro- 


ical cauſe of light; à ſtone, that 


ent: and it is this notion of a moral and phyſical cauſe 


body : nor the body — .on the ſoul: to keep up x 


beaten; ſerving either as a road, in wet marſh 


=> the uſes of war. | Or 
Fa Sende 244 ths Erle CAusx, which is the model the agent 


A Afrel Cavst is that which produces a real effect, but in | 


„commands, or menaces, which determine us, | 
though not neceſlarily, to do, or not to do, any thing, are mo- 


wand +, 8 
- 


ay places; | 


a mole, to retain the waters of a pond, or pte 1 
| Pr 


_ overflowing the lower grounds. 


*The word comes from the French cbaſe, antien! 
_ chaulſee ; and that from the Latin ca/ceata, 

; cording to Somner, and Spelman, à calcangs, N 
takes the word to have had its riſe à peaitum call, * 
teruntur. . ee 1 * 0 fabi 


CAUSSIDICUS. See Apyocatt, 
which determines a thing to be this, and diſtinguiſhes it from}CAUSTICS, in phyſic, thoſe medicines which, 


lent activity, and the heat thence occaſioned, deft; 

ture of the parts to which they are applied, lr dera 
Cauſties amount to the ſame with What are otherwiſ & 
nominated Pyrotict, and Eſcharotics. They are alſo uſualy 
confounded with cauteries, though ſome oiſtinguiſy the 
— cauſtics to thoſe medicines which do not br 
through the part, nor leave an eſchar; and cauterits 1g " 
which do. IRR e I 
Caufties are uſed to eat off proud fungous fleſh? they al 
netrate within hard callous bodies, and liquify the "ou 
and are particularly applied, in abſceſſes and impoſthumatigy, 
to eat through to the 1 NN matter, and give it vent: 
ſometimes, alſo, to make iſſues in paris where cutting is dif 
cult, or inconvettient. © * 

The principal medicines of this claſs are, burnt alum, ſ 
cantharides, and other veſicatories; as alſo orpiment, cak y. 
va, vitriol, aſhes: of the fig-tree, the aſh, and wine. les; 
the ſalt of the lixivium whereof ſoap is made; ſublimate me. 
cury, red precipitate, Ce. See each deſcribed und:t its pro 
per article. . pa 55 
Cryſtals of luna, and lapis infetnalis made of filver and pit 
of nitre, become ca»//ics by that mixture. | 


CavsTIc Curve, in the higher geometry, a curve formed by 


85 its effect; or which is excited to produce an effect, beyond the ; 


A . Causx is that which can only produce a ſingle]l. Thus, the confi formed by reflected rays from a quadfaitd 


effect, ora certain kind of effect. Es 
A Principal Cavuse is that which gives motion to the nan 
went, or which does not operate beyond its own natural effi. |. 
"Me Tatel Cavaz i that which produces the whole effect. 
An Uivocal Cause is that which is of the ſame kind and de- 


* 


” 
q 0 
— 


© Occafiondl Caves are only the occaſions, not the direct cauſes of 


impreſſes a motion on the body: 
body, are only occa- 


| 


powder, determined God to inflame that powder ; the pow- 


g on him, with bayonets at the 


faid, in a moral ſenſe; that the world is a4 


CavusTic-Gl, 
CAUTERY 


the concourſe, or coincidence of the rays of light refleel 

refracted from ſome other curve. . p 
Every curve has its twofold cauſtic: accordingly, cauſtic ut 
divided into ger ur and diacauſties; the one formed by 


e built. 7 
tee to examine the ney 


dent of it, 
without any 'demonſtration”  _ ve 
Gleſe See the article Bux NIN C- CH. 
, CAuTERIUM, a medicine where with to bun, 
fear, eat through, or corrode, ſome ſolid part of the boch. 


* Theword is ori inally Greek ; KauTHWP, or x fm 
ed from xaw, I burn. ens 


Cuuteries are of two kinds; actual, and potential. 
Afual CaursRIEs are thoſe. which produce an inftantane0 
effect; as fire, or a red-hot iron: theſe are applied in the 
tula lachrymalis, after extirpations of cancers, amputation 
of legs, or arms, Ee. in order to ſtop the hamorrhag*) 
produce a laudable ſuppuration. They are ſometimes, all, 
plied to carious bones, abſceſſes, and malignant uke" 1 
order to open a paſſage for the diſcharge of the pe&# ; 
mours. The irons uſed, on theſe occaſions, are ſore! 5 
crooked at the extremity, and that variouſly, according" 
various oecaſions: whence ſome are called cultel/ar), . 
punctual, others olivary, &c.—M. Homberg aſſures 4 
a great part of the medicine of the people of Jaan 3 , 
parts of the Eaſt-Indies, conſiſts in burning, dr the % 
—.— — cauteries; and ang there is ſcarce an) © 
ut they will happily cure theres. 4 
The actual — or hot — i3 frequently 2 
the making of iſſues, in parts where cutting 15 Ci "ol 
- inconvenient. It makes a little round hole, which u 
filled up with a pea, or an ivy- berry, to keep * 4 
the humours to paſs through. Pareus deſcribes 27” % 
making velvet, or ' filken- cauteries (cauteria fen | 
_ loſerica) ; fo called,” either becauſe they give no 7 bo 
cauſe he purchaſed the ſecret at a dear rate from 
chymiſt, 1 Ce a FraNs. 6 10 
| The cautery deſcribed by Galen is a brazen tw 
which a little red-hot iron is thruſt to the path 
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bent arte 


Or calcata; ae. 


by their * 


The cazemate; ſometimes, conſiſts of three platforms; one 


Ihe cazemate is 


W | dtanches, dug in the paſſage of the baſtion; till the miner is 


. nar, every thing over head. 


I. gr. c E None whoſe underſtanding is limited can be omni- 


. litullo, 9. d. the bleſſedneſs of heaven. 5 


. among the Romaniſts, is of a pretty antient 


dis are Mel, applied to the nape of the necks, between 
＋ ack ans, the — part of the arm, 


e. 3 are compoſitions of cauſtic medicines, 
Punt G gc le, ſoap, 1 65 like. See CAUSTICS: | 
8b v. See the article CAUSEWAY. | 
«1 little coin, made of lead, mixed with ſcoria of, cop- 
* truck in China, but current chiefly. at Bantam, in the 
Ft of the iſland of Java, and in ſome of the neighbouring 


zgands. Coicwp. | 
111 ee ſmaller. than the French double, and has a 
** hole through the middle; by means whereof, ſeveral 
hem are hung on the ſame ftring : this ſtring, which they 
al ſanta, uſually contains two hundred caxas, equivalent to 
ne French deniers, or ſomewhat leſs than three farthings 
heig Five ſantas tied together, 1. e. a thouſand caxas, 
make a f. acou;—Nothing can exceed the brittleneſs of the 
aur; à ſtring never falls to the ground without breaking at 
leaſt ten or twelve pieces. Leaving them a night ſteeped in 
(Git water, they clin ſo firm to one another, that they are 
not to be ſeparated without 5 one half of them. The 
Malais call them cas, and the Javeſe, pitis-. 
The caxas are of two kinds ; great, and 
ar; thoſe we have been ſpeaking of; three undred thouſand 
ubereof are equal to fifty-ſix livres five ſols, Dutch money. 


The large are old caxas ; fix thouſand whereof are equal to 


ice of eight, or four ſhillings ſixpence ſterling. Theſe 
2 the 4 with the caches of China, and the caſſies 
of Japan. 
ZEMATE* 
2 in that part of the flank of a baſtion next the 


curtinz ſomewhat retired, or drawn back, towards the ca- 
oital of the baſtion; ſerving. as a battery, to defend the face of 


the oppoſite baſtion, and the moat, or ditch. See BASTION.. |. 


#* The name comes from a vault, formerly made to ſeparate the 

platforms of the uppet and lower batteries; each of which 
was called, in Italian, ca armata; and, in the Spaniſh, ca/a- 
mata ; though others derive the word from caſa d matti, houſe 
of fools; Covarruvias from caſa and mata, low houſe. 


above another; the higheſt being on the rampart: but they 
commonly content theniſelves to withdraw the laſt within the 


baſtion. | . | 
alſo called the low place, and low flank ; as 
being at the bottom of the wall next the ditch: ſometimes 
the reti on gn; 3 AS 1 part of the flank neareſt the 
curtin, and the centre of the baſtion. It was formerly co- 
vered with an epaulement, or a maſſive body, either round or 
ſquarey which prevented thoſe without from ſeeing within the 
batteries; whence it was alſo called covered flank.  _ 
It is now rarely uſed, by reaſon the enemy's batteries are apt 


to bury the artillery of the 4azemate in the ruins of the vault-: 


4 


beſdes, that the terrible ſmoke, made by the diſcharge of the 
 tatinon, renders it intolerable to the men. Hence, inſtead of 


open ones, only guarded by a parapet, &: 
CAzEMATE is alſo uſed fora well a ſeveral ſubterraneous 


the antient covered cazemates, later engineers have contrived 


beard at work, and air given to the mine. 
CEILING +, in architecture, the top, or roof, of a lower room; 


ora covering of plaſter; over laths nailed on the bottom of the| | 
+ joiſts that bear the floor of the upper room; or where there is 


vo upper room, on joiſts for the purpoſe; hence called ceiling 


Joifts, „ r 
The word ceiling Dr aceurately to the Latin /acu- 
Plaſtered ceilings are much uſed in England, more than in any 
other country: nor are they without their advantages; as they 
make the room 9 are good in caſe of fire; ſtop the 
palſage of the duſt ; leſſen the noiſe over bead; and, in ſum- 
mer, make the air cooler. As 


CELARENT, among logicians, a mode of ſyllogiſm, wherein| 


e major and concluſion are univerſal negative propoſitions, 
minor an univerſal affirmative. 


ſcient. | | 
IA Every man's underſtanding is limited; 
oy Ent Therefore no man is omniſcient. 
EBATE ®, or CELEBACY, the ſtate of a perſon who lives 
out of marriage. See MARRIAGE. | 


Scaliger derives the word from the Greek xo/n, bed ; and 
* AuTw, lingus, I leave: others ſay, it is formed from cali bea- 


The celebate of the clergy, which is fill rig 


ſtanding. 
fiſt propoſed by the council of e 
t was, h 


wuncils of Elvira, Arles, Tours, &c. thou 
joined, Such among the prieſts as piqu 


culty of continence, took the hint z 


e cloſe of the 


' feflipn 


mall 4 the ſmall] . 


in fortification, 2 kind of vault, or arch, of 


E kept up 50 
It was 

b ice, but without paſſing; 
owever, in ſome meaſute, admitted by the weſtern 
h not abſolutely | 
ed themſelves on the 
inſomuch as, towards] 
fourth century, there were few but made a 


Orange ordered thoſe to be depoſed who did not abſtain from 
their wives z but it was Gregory VII. who fitſt brought eccle- 


it was propoſed to ſet the clergy at liberty again from the yoke 
of celebate ; and this was everi made an article of the Interim 
of Charles V. but the pope could not be brought into it. 
St. Jerom and Epiphanius obſerve, that in their time none 
were admitted into the prieſthood, but thoſe who were un- 
married; or who abſtained from their wives. | 
CELERES“, in antiquity, a body, ot regiment, of 


guards of 


people, each of which furniſhed ten. 


The name comes from celer, quick; ready; and was given 
them, becauſe of their promptneſs to obey the king z or, as 
ſome will have it, from the name of their firſt tribune : others 
ſay; from-one Celer, a eomrade of Romulus, who aſſiſted him 

in the eombat with his brother Remus, and is ſaid to have ſlain 
that prince. —Some ſay; the celeres were the ſame with thoſe 
afterwards called treſſuli, on account of their taking the city 
Troſſulum in Hetruria, alone, without the aſſiſtande of any 
infantry. 85 1 . 

The celeres always attended near the king's perſon; to * 

him, and to be ready to carry his order, and to execute them. 

In war, they made the vant-guard in the engagement, which 

they always began firſt ; in retreats, they made the rear-guard. - 

Though the celeres were a body of horſe, yet they uſually diſs 

mounted, and fought on foot: their commander was called tri- 
bune, or prefect of the celeres. They were divided into three 
troops, of one hundred each, commanded by a captain called 
centurto + their tribune was the ſecond perſon in the kingdom. 
See TRIBUNE, CAVALRY, Ec. cron = 
Plutarch ſays, Numa broke the celeres : if this be true, they 
were ſoon re-eſtabliſhed ; for we find them under moſt of the 
ſucceeding kings: witneſs the great Brutus, wh expelled the 
Tarquins, and who was tribune of the celeres. 

CELERI TV, in mechanics, is the Velocity of a moving body; 
or that affection of a body in motion, whereby it is enabled to 
paſs over a certain ſpace; in a certain time. See VELOCITY 3. 
ſee alſo Mo rox. 8 8 
CELESTINS, an order of A. reformed from the Ber- 

nardines, in 1224. by pope Celeſtin V. then only Peter De 

Mourchon, or Morron, of Ifernia in Naples; and eſtabliſhed 

in 1264. 

1274. +; 


queſted a dozen of them from the general of their order, by 
bis ambaſſador at Naples; in 1 300. — It is a kind of prove 
with them, Foila un plaiſant celeſtin; 5 fo. 
CELIAC; or Coxrttac Paſſion. See the article CorLiac. . . 
CELLITES, CEIII TX, an order of religious; founded by 
Alexius, a Roman. In Italy they are called Alezians ; but in 
Germany, and the Low- countries, where they have mona- 
ſteries, cellites, i. e. people inhabiting in cells. 
or chambers; particularly thoſe wherein 


g A | the antient monks, 
ſolitaries; arid hetmits, lived in retifement. 


or place where any thing is ſhut up. 


dormitory is frequently divided into ſb many cells, or lodges: 
Phe CO have each a ſeveral houſe; which ſerves them 
& as a C . - . py | * p 
The hall wherein the Roman conclave is held, is divided, by 
partitions, into divers vells, for the ſeveral cardinals to lodge 
in. ; 11 > : O n 


CELt.s, in anatomy; are little bags, or bladders; where fluids, or 
other matters, are lodged; called alſo loculi, cellulæ, &c. 
The name is alſo given, by botaniſts, to the partitions in the 

huſks, or pods, where the ſeeds of plants lie. 0 


. combs, where the honey, young bees, c. are diſtri 

, theſe are always regular hexagons; „ 
CELLULAÆ Adipeſæ, in anatomy; the leculi, or little cells, 
Apkrs, and ApiPoss. 


x 


- theſe cells, being unfurniſhed of their fat, 
of flaccid, tranſparent membrane. | 
CEMENT, or CzMENT. See the attic 


| þ e CAaMENT. 
CEMEN TATION, or CaMEnNTATION; See CAMENTA: 
ION. | wt 7755 o 


CENOBITE, or Cox NOoRBITE. See CokNO BITTE. 
CENOTAPH e, K«ora90r,, an empty tomb 
without a body under it; erected only by way of honour to 


and Tec pos, tom 


of a voluntary celebate. In 441, the council of dat See the articel ALTAR, 5 


* 


ſiaſtics to admit the celebate as a law. In the coun il of Trent 


the antient Roman kings, eſtabliſhed by Romulus; conſiſting 
of three hundred youths choſen from the beſt families f 
Rome, and approved by the ſuffrages of the curiz of the 


They were introduced into France by Philip the Fair, who re- 


CELLS*, CEL, CEiLiuLE, are little houſes, apartments, 


* Some derive the word from the Hebrew dab d, i, e. a priſong 8 


The fame name is ſtill retained in divers monaſteries The 


= 


CELLs are alſo the little diviſions, or apartments,” in honey- 5 : 


wherein the fat of bodies in good: habit is contained. Ses 
Theſe are co-extended with the ſkin itſelf, except on the fore- - 


head, the eyelids, penis, and ſcrotum. In emaciated bodies 
appear like 4 kind 


, or a monument 


® The word is eriginall Greek; compounded of aer, ampty ; 


\ 
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| Some add the Exemplety Cusn, which is the model the agent 


Formal Cavs, the change reſulting from the action; or that 


things immaterial : thus, repentance is the cauſe of forgive- 


Causes, again, are conſidered, either as univerſal, or particu- 
An Equivecel Cavss is that which is of a different kind and 
An Inflrumetal Ca usx is that uſed by the principal to produce 


A Partial Causx, that which concurs with ſome other in pro- 
| A Particular Cavss is that which can only produce a fogle ; 
A Principal Cause is that which gives motion to the inſtru- 


A Ta Cave: is that which 


An Linnea Cause is that which is of the ſame kind and de- 
 * nomination with its effect: as, a man is the cauſe of a man. | 
An Uniperſel Cavst is that which, by the extent of its power, 
The Carteſians reſolve all phyſical cauſes into occaſional 


ones. 


: * 
- >. 


- _ the cannon- ball that Kills the man, or beats down the wall; 


© CAUSEWAY'®, or Cavszy, a maffive conſtructiou of tone, 
25 Rakes, and faſcines ; or an elevation of fat, viſcous carth, well 


Material Caves, the ſubjecis whereon the agent works, or 
Whereof the — is formed : thus, marble is the matter, or 
o 


material cauſe, of the ſtatue e.. 
And Find! Cavuszs are the motives which induce a man to act; 
of the end for which the thing is done: thus, victory and peace 
are the final aruſes of war. 


forms, or propoſes, and by which he conduQt himſelf in the 
Action: but this is not properly any. cauſe at all... 
' which determines a thin 


very thing elſe : thus, the ſoul is held the form, or forma! 
te” of man, Sc. | 


Cass, again, are diſtinguiſhed into Phyſical, or Natural, and 
AP 


Ca us is that which produces a ſenſible corpoteal ef- 
ect: thus, the ſun is the phyſical cauſe of heat. * 
A Moral Cusn is that which produces a real effect, but in 


Others define a phyſical! canſe to be that which produces its 
effect 
3 the phyſical cauſe, though not neceſſarily, to pro- 
duce the effect: in which ſenſe, it is alſo called a diſpeſitive, 
excitative, and imputative cauſe. | 
"Thus, the fun is the 


breaks the Hull, is a phy/ical cauſe of death: and thus the ad- 


vice, intreaty, commands, or menaces, which determine us, | 


though not neceſſarily, to do, or not to do, any thing, are mo- 
ral cauſes. 5 5 | 5 
In this ſenſe, a moral cauſe is only applicable to a free intelſi- 
gent agent: and it is this notion of a moral and phyſical cauſe 
Gat is the moſt juſt, clear, and diſtinct. | 


lar ; principal, or inflrumental ; tatal, or partial; univecal, 


ik Ac. 


denomination from its effe& : thus, it is the ſun is faid to be 
the aauſe of the animals it produces. 


its effect; or which is excited to produce an effect, beyond the 
meaſure of its own perfection. l 
ducing the effect. 
effect, or a certain kind of effects. 
ment, or which does not operate beyond its own natural effi | 


produces the whole effect. 


Cavsss are only the occaſions, not the direct cauſes of 
their effects. See Occaso0N. ; | | 
The foul; fay thoſe philoſophers, is not able to act on the 


body ;z nor the body reciprocally on the foul :' to keep up an 
antercourle between them, EPI kad of © mating | 
the body, im a ſenſation on the foul; and, on occaſion 


direct efficient cauſe. And thus the action of objects on our 
| organs & nat the efficient cauſe of our ideas and perceptions, 
but merely the accaſſanal cauſe, which determines God to act 
on the mind, according to the laws of the union of foul and 
body. But the conſequences that follow from this fine rea- 
ſoning are very unlucky, not to fay ridiculous; thus, it is not 


but it is God that does it: the motion of the cannoneer, 


| © whoſe arm, moved by the power of God, applied fire to the 
powder, determined God to inflame that powder ; the pow-[ 


der, in determined God to drive out the ball; and the 
ball driven, with an inconceivable . to the exterior 
ſurſace of the body of a man, or 2a wall, determines God to 
break the bones of the man, or beat dowg the wall, c. A 
coward, who runs away, does not run away at all; but the 
motion of his pineal gland, agitated by the impreſſion of a 
of enemies coming on him, with bayonets at the 
ends of their muſquets, determines God to move the coward's 
legs, and carry him from them. | | | 
It has beat allen 
| comedy; and chat each man only acts his part: but it may be 
here ſaid, in a ſtrict phyſical one, that the univerſe is a puppet- 
ſhew, and each man a punchinello, making a great deal 
noiſe without ſpeaking, and buſtling without moving. 


beaten; ſetving either as a road, in wet marſhy place: . 


overflowing the lower grounds. 


CAUSSIDICUS. See Apyocart.. 
to be this, and diſtinguiſhes it fromþCAUSTICS, in phyſic, thoſe medicines which 


nominated Pyrotict, and Eſcharotics. 
confounded with cauteries, though ſome diſtin 


a phyſical virtue; and a moral cauſe, that which| 


cal cauſe of light; 4 ftone, that| 


CAUSTIC Curve, in the higher geometry, a Curve formed by 


Every curve has its twofold cau/tic : accordingly, cauſtic at 


Sciences, in 1682.—They have this remarkable property 


_ quadrant of a circle. 


1 
method; and M. De la Hire perſiſted in holding the gener: 


CAvus ric - G He, 
CAUT ERV“, 
of Fer, eat through, or corrode, ſome ſolid part of the body. 


of a ſentiment of the ſoul, imprefſes a motion on the body: 
the motions, therefore, of the ſoul and body, are only occa- 


Cauteries are of two kinds; actual, and potential . 
Aal CauTERIEs are thoſe which produce an inſtantaneo!s 


plied to carious bones, abſceſſes, and malignan 
crooked at the extremity, and that variouſly, according obe 
parts of the Eaſt-Indies, conſiſts in burning, or the 20 
the makjog of iſſues, in parts where cutting i 


filled up with a pea, or an ivy. berry, to keep 100 5 
laid, in a moral ſenſe, chat the world is a 


' which a little red-hot iron is thruſt to the pal, 


* p 5 
A 
wo Py * 3 
by | ” 


a mole, to retain the waters of a pond, or prevent a 5 * 
R what fog 


The word comes from the French chaug7e, 
chaulſee ; and that from the Latin calceata, 
cording to Somner, and Spelman, à calcandh. 
takes the word to have had its riſe d peditum ca 


antient] 
or caleata; i. 
T?ler 
leis, quibu; 


b ” b | 
lent activity, and the heat thence occaſioned, ry kg 


ture of the parts to which they are applied, 


Cauſtics amount to the ſame with what are Otherwiſe & 


They are alſo uſu} 
"uy of ntinguiſh then; 
reſtraining caxſics to thoſe medicines which do nc du 
through the part, nor leave an eſchar; and cautcrits lo t i 
which do. 3 5 2 
Cauſtits are uſed to eat off proud fungous fleſh? they all 
nettate within hard callous bodies, and liquify the hum.” 
and are particularly applied, in abſceſſes and impoſthumatg,! 
to eat through to the ſuppurated matter, and give it vent: 
ſometimes, alſo, to make iſſues in paris where cutting is diſk 
cult, or inconvenient. Ws . . 
The principal medicines of this claſs are, burnt alum, f 
cantharides, and other veſicatories; as alſo orpiment, cal i. 
va, vitriol, aſhes of the fig-tree, the aſh, and wine. es 
the ſalt of the lixivium whereof ſoap is made; ſublimate me. 
cury, red precipitate, &. See each deſcribed unde t its pro 
per article. A 1 
Cryſtals of luna, and lapis infernalis made of ſilver and ſp 
of nitre, become cav/lics by that mixture. 


the concourſe, or coincidence of the rays of light refleed a 
refracted from ſome other curve. | 
divided into catacauſtics, and diacauſtics ; the one formed by 
reflexion, the other by refraftion. _ s 
Cauſtic curves are uſually ſuppoſed to be the invention of M. 
Tſchirnhauſen, who firſt propoſed them to the Academy of 


that when the curves that produce them are geometrical, the 
are equal to known right lines. | 
Thus, the cau/tic formed by reflected rays from a quadfantd 
a circle, which came at firſt parallel to the diameter, is equl 
to 3 of the diameter: which is a ſort of reQification of cuts 
that preceded the invention of the new doQtine of infinits, 
on which moſt of our rectifications are built. 

The academy appointed a committee to examine the ney 
curves; vis. Meſſ. Caſſini Mariotte, and De la Hir; 
which laſt doubted much of the deſcription, or generatin, 
M. De Tſchirnhauſen gave of the cauſtic by reflexion from: 
e author refuſed to diſcover all hi 


tion ſuſpicious : M. Tſchirnhauſen, however, was ſo cor 
dent of it, that he ſent it to the Leipſic journaliſts, thou 
without any demonſtration”  _ | 

See the article BuxnixG-Claſſe. 
CAUTERIUM, a medicine wherewith to bun, 


* The word is originally Greek ; l, or l, fn 
ed from xa;w, I burn. 8 


effect; as fire, or a red-hot iron: theſe are applied in ci 
tula lachrymalis, after extirpations of cancers, amputatun 
of legs, or arms, Ee. in order to ſtop the hamorrhags, 
produce a laudable ſuppuration. They are , 15 
t ulceſs; 

order to open a paſſage for the diſcharge of the pecan * 
mours. The irons uſed, on theſe occaſions, are amen 


various oecaſions: whence ſome are called cultellary, 
punctual, others olivary, &c.— M. Homberg aſſures v. 
a great part of the medicine of the people of Java, an fo 
_ — adtual cauteries; and that there is ſcarce ar di 
ut they will happily cure thereby. = 
The actual er or hot iron, is frequently 1 
inconvenient. It makes 2 little round hole, which +: 
my 1 
the humours to paſs through. Pareus deſcribes a 1 K 
making velvet, or ' filken cauteries (cauteria ſera” of 
loſerica) ; fo called,” either becauſe they give no 8 * 
cauſe. he purchaſed the ſecret at a dear rate from 


The caurery deſcribed by Galen is a brazen tabs d 


coplied 1% the nape of the neck, between 


Corr 2 40 vertebra, the exterior part of the arm, 
| Ce. 


mpoſitions of cauſtic medicines, 
Potential 


of quick-li and the like. See CAUSTICS. | 


AY, See 


ſterling. 
make a ſa 
cura; A 
leaſt ten 


Glt water, they cli 


two kinds; great, and ſmall : the ſmall 
1105 we have been ſpeaking of; three hundred thouſand 
whereof are equal to fifty-ſi livres five ſols, Dutch money. 
The large are old caxas ; ſix thouſand whereof are equal to 
the piece of eight, or four ſhillings ſixpence ſerling. Theſe 
. are near] 
of Japan. 
EMATE 
weve" in that part of the flank of a baſtion next the 
curtin z ſome what retired, or drawn back, towards the ca- 
pital of the baſtion; ſerving as a battery, to defend the face of 
the oppoſite baſtion, and the moat, or ditch. See BASTION., 


The name comes from a vault, formerly made to ſeparate the 

_ platforms of the uppet and lower batteries; each of which 
was called, in Italian, raye 4rmata ; and, in the Spaniſh, ca/a- 
mata : though others derive the word from caſa d matti, houſe 
of fools; Covarruvias from ca/a and mata, low houſe. 


The cazematez ſometimes, conſiſts of three platforms; one 
above another; the higheſt being on the rampart: but they 
commonly content theniſelves to withdraw the laſt within the 
baſtion. | | | 
is alſo called the low place, and low flank ; as 


The cazemate 
being at the bottom of the wall next the ditch: ſometimes 
the retired flank z as being that part of the flank neareſt the 
curtin, and the centre of the baſtion. It was formerly co- 
vered with an epaulement, or a maſſive body, either round or 
ſquarey which prevented thoſe without from ſeeing within the 
batteries; whence it was alſo called covered flank. | 
It is now rarely uſed, by reaſon the enemy's batteries are apt 
to bury the artillery of the enzemate in the ruins of the vault : 
beſides, that the terrible ſmoke, made by the diſcharge of 


open ones, only guarded by a parapet, &c: 


CazEMATE is alſo uſed for a well with ſeveral ſubterraneous 


' btanthes, dug in the paſſage of the baſtion, till the miner is 
heard at work, and air given to the mitie. * 

CEILING +, in architecture, the top, or roof, of a lower room; 
or a covering of plaſter, over laths nailed on the bottom of the 
joiſts that bear the floor of the upper room; or where there is 

vo upper room; on joiſts for the purpoſe: hence called ceiling 


Jofts, 3 8 : 
word ceiling anſwers 


The 


. nar, every thing over head. 

altered ceilings are much uſed in En 
other country: nor are 
make the room lightſome; are 
paſſage of the duſt; leſſen 
mer, make the air cooler, 


CELARENT, among logicians, a mode of ſy 


ne major and concluſion are univerſal negative propoſitions, 
the minor an univerſal affirmative. 
J. gr. cE None whoſe underſtanding is limited can be omni- 
client, | 
T4 Every man's underſtanding is limited; 
CELEB. Ent Therefore no man is omniſcient. | 
ATE®, or CELEBACcY, the ſtate of a perſon who lives 
Out of marriage. See MARRIAGE. | 


* Scaliper derives the word from the Greek xe/{», bed; and 
* Aus, lingus, I leave: others ſay, it is formied from cali bea- 
undi. 9.9. the bleſiedneſs of heaven. 

The celebate of the cl is fill ri 

ergy; which is ftill rigorouſly kept up 
among the Romaniſts, is of a pretty antient Nanding It was 
1 Propoſed by the council of 


counch owever, in ſome meaſute, admitted by the weſtern 


gland, 
good 
the noiſe over head; and, in ſum- 


Enjoined. 8 
hiculty 


cloſe of the f 


uch among the prieſts as pi 


y the fame with the caches of China, and the caſſies 


8, in ſortification, A kind of vault, or arch, of 


the 
cannon, renders it intolerable to tho men. Hence, inſtead of 
the antient covered cazemates, later engineers have contrived 


retty accurately to the Latin Jacu- 
more than in any 
they without their advantages; as they 
in caſe of fire; ſtop the 


llogiſm, wherein 


ice, but without paſling ; 


of Elvira, Arles, Tours, &c. though not abſolutely 
| | ed themſelves on the 
of continence, took the hint; inſomuch as, towards 

ourth century, there wete few but made a 
n of 2 voluntary celebate. In 441. the council of 


Orange ordered thoſe to be depoſed who did not abſtain froth 
their wives z but it was Gregory VII. who firſt brought eccle- 
ſiaſtics to admit the celebate as a law. In the coun il of Trent 
it was propoſed to ſet the clergy at liberty again from the yoke 
of celebate ; and this was even made an article of the Interim 
of Charles V. but the pope could not be brought into it. 
St. Jerom and Epiphanius obſerve, that in their time none 
were admitted into the prieſthood, but thoſe who were un- 
married; or who abſtained from their wives. Ke 
CELERES®, in antiquity, a body, ot regiment, of guards of 
the antient Roman kings, eſtabliſhed by Romulus; conſiſting 
of three hundred youths choſen from the beſt families of 


Rome, and approved by the ſuffrages of the curiæ of the 
people, each of which furniſhed ten. | 


The name comes from celer, quick; ready; and was given 
them, becauſe of their promptneſs to obey the king; or, as 
ſome will have it, from the name of their firſt tribune : others 
ſay; from / one Celer, a comrade of Romulus, who aſſiſted him 
in the combat with his brother Remus; and is ſaid to have ſlain 

that prince, —Some ſay; the celeres were the ſame with thoſe 
afterwards called rreſſuli, on account of their taking the city 


Troſſulum in Hetruria, alone, without the aſſiſtance of any 
infantry. | : 


The celeres always attended near the king's perſon; to guard 
him, and to be ready to carry his orders, and to execute them. 
In war, they made the vant-guard in the engagement, which 
they always began firſt; in retreats, they made the rear=guard. - 
Though the celeres were a body of horſe, yet they uſually diſs 

mounted, and fought on foot: their commander was called tri- 

bune, or prefect of the celeres. They were divided into three 
troops, of one hundred each, commanded by a captain called 
renturio + their tribune was the ſecond perſon in the kingdom. 

See TRIBUNE, CAVALRY, Er. SE 

Plutarch ſays, Numa broke the celeres: if this be true, th 

were ſoon re-eſtabliſhed ; for we find them under moſt of the 

ſucceeding kings: witneſs the great Brutus, wh expelled the 

Tarquins, and who was tribune of the celeres. | 

CELERITY, in mechanics, is the v. locity of a moving body; 

or that affection of a body in motion, whereby it is enabled to 
paſs over a certain ſpace; in a certain time. See VELociTY 

ſee alſo MoT1on. 15 2 3 

CELESTINS, an otdet of religious, teformed from the Ber- 

nardines, in 1224. by pope Celeſtin V. then only Peter De 

Mourchon, or Morron, of Iſer nia in Naples; and eſtabliſhed 


in 1264. by pope Urban IV. and confirmed by Gregory X. 
in 1274. 


* be introduced into France by Philip the Fair, who re- 
queſted a dozen of them from the general of their order, by 
his ambaſſador at Naples; in 1300.—lt is a kind of proverb 
with them, Forla un plaiſant celgſtin. 1 
CELIAC; or Cox L TAC Paſſion. See the article CoxLIAc. 
CELLITES, CEIII T, an order of religious; founded by 
Alexius, a Roman. In Italy they are called Alexians ; but in 
Germany, and the Low-countries, where they have mona- 
ſteries, cellites, i. e. people inhabiting in cells. | 
CELLS“, Cezrz; CELLULZ, are little houſes, apartments, 
or chambers ; particularly thoſe wherein the antient monks, 
ſolitaries, arid hetmits, lived in retirement. 


wS9, i. e. 2 priſong 


* Some derive the word from the Hebrew 
or place where any thing is ſhut up. 


The ſame name is ſtill retained in divers monaſteries. The | 
dormitory is frequently divided into ſb many cells, or lodges. 
Phe e have each a ſeveral houſe, which ſerves them 
as a cell. 8 TENT, 

The hall wherein the Roman conclave is held, is divided, by 
partitions, into divers vells, for the ſeveral cardinals to lodge 
in j * ® y 4 


CEgLts, in anatomy; are little bags, or bladders, where fluids, or 
other matters, are lodged ; called alſo loculi, cellulz, &c, 
The name is alſo given, by botaniſts, to the partitions in the 
huſks, or pods, where the ſeeds of plants lie. 

CELLs are alſo the little diviſions, or apartments, in honey- 
. combs, where the _—_ young bees, c. are difttibuted : 
, theſe are always regular hexagons; _ 66S 
CELLULÆ 225 , in anatomy; the loculi, or little cells, 
wherein the fat of bodies in good habit is contained. Ses 


ApkErs, and Apiros g. 5 
tſelf; except on the fore- 


* 


Theſe are co - extended with the ſkin i 
head, the eyelids, penis, and ſcrotum. In emaciated bodies 
theſe cells, being unfurniſhed of their fat, appear like 4 kind 


of flaccid, tranſparent membrane. b 
CEMENT, or CzMEenNT. See the article CæMENr. 


CEMEN TATION, or CAMENTATION; See CAMENTA: 
TION: | e dF” 
CENOBKITE, or Cox NonIT E. See Cornopire. | 
CENOTAPH *, Krain, an empty tomb, or a monument 
without a body under it; erected only by way of honour to 


7 


the deceaſed. 


and ve gos, tom 


* 


The word is originally Greek ; compounded of 44705 empty z 


en See the articel ALTAR, 


 CENSOR, 


— 


| i Nr 0 efitey s quity, one of the rime magiftrates in an-] of Paris, COT COR oak ATE. 
1 tient Rome z whoſe buſineſs was to are Ne e the nh | eld; rm te [ _ ror in 1408. ordered the bull to l. 
8 ple, and to inſpect and correct their manners. * 13 blycoeeral 4 Tas eee Louis XII to be tary 
Y {ONS OT Rn „„ 1.4 TH en od rs cenſured the pope” "8 
A 5 * The word is derived from cenſere ; becauſe he aſſeſſed and va Ihe canoniſts diſtinguiſh two kids of 2 1 
__ every man's eſtate "of iſtering their names, and placing 6] ure, the other de facto, rer enſures; the one d 
. . proper century, that the Romans might know their ENSURE is alſo a cuſtom; in ſeveral manors in Cor... 
2 gth : though others ſay, the cenſors were ſo call Devon, whereby all the reſiants abo in Corn ay 
. Y fe edon| | ts above th al 1 
£ account - r other office ; wiz. as being comptrollers fk | N to ſwear fealty to the lord, to e of {ixteen 
correctors of man A 4 s 14 > , g 0- 
3 ners/and pale. e 8 after, as cert. money, or." poll, 
| were two cenſors firſt created in the year of Rome 311. | CENSUS OT ad WK £04 e 
e - 2 en that the conſuls were too da made by de Leun hub a = al authentic declar | 
| p with mat of war, to be at leiſure fer looking ne: ö | of the empire; of thei 0 
Mr pint e feſt wow Popiriarand[1 city of . ag 
Sempronius: their authority extended f 10 . b : aa cot for -ptrglanad a mad, 
they had a rite to repreherd the higheſt, At fir they F incks er un 
| taken dn of the ſenate; 3 * ey were is declaration was accompanied with a c; 3 
L " conſutis open to GE ar ured rhe wakes CP anne lands an whey 
A - . Rutilius was the firft ; who, havi G {arr des, they poſſeſſed; their quantity, qualit 9 7." 
. diftator; in the year z who, having been twice conful, and children, tenants, domeſtics, fl I 2 Ys place, Wivg 
* „ 402. demanded the office of cenſ —The| Thee inſtiti Son ox Fry 
cuſtöm was, to e My he once of cenſor. Þ Wen. e cenſus was inſtituted by king Servius ; by 
£ „l wa S oe 
. diſcharged from hn * 19 gf eath of either, the other was under different names: that of the common l thoug 
| Meeps tom bs le ub eo ew ons cel bu] ſag 0: cel got 
1 * appointing one of the cenſors to be al letter 1 3 that of the ſenators, lectio, relectio. N 
J M ' plebeians; whi enjors to be always elected out of the Hence alſo, Census c i 
| eee ee Cad orpituneg 
\ - was hard berweer, the £ g the people; after which time, a perſon who had not given in his eſtate, or n ute ee 
2 This office was ſo conſid enate and pegple. giſtered. | eee 
1 1 8 erabl j it ti 0 f We | 
; Error en 
3 hat Craſſus ſhould be admitte : , is. valued at 10 
N ee eee ae e e aronomy, apc 
2 eſtabli 1 1 a ſouthern. conſtellation, i 5 ö 
f TCT 
_ ing the cenſure 3 vn as 8 ade a Ws reſtrain- FS; The word comes from the Greek * "a 2 
EE | obſerved very frily.. N an half; which was after wards CEN TE, pungo; and Taupos, bull; "9. 4. ae CY 
_ = The buſineſs of the cenſors was, to regiſter the eff TAURUS cm. Lupo, CENT AUR with the Wolf, i 
* e ee e reg er the effects, c. of  nomy, a conſtellation of the ſouthern bemiſch e Wolf, in alu. 
3B what each perſon poſſeſſed. Ci __ >a tp in proportion to] in Ftolemy's catalogue, are nineteen; in I 4 wh 8 
| 1 — 10 Der uces their functions to Britannic catalogue, . ycho's, four; inte 
4 of manners; the eſti 0 Aa E airy and reformation | latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof Hp = longitude, 
3 3 Goa ee en de Ne and 85 . 
3 hn from the temp] aan «gh es and Situations F ꝙ Longi 1 
| PTV n 
5 f = þ 4 3 as they judged unworthy of the N Indem before hs , Py $+ 247 8 9 7 13 
3 28 W , 9 * 3&3 bag . . n ; - nl 
3 ſy ae, eak and caſhier the knights who failed in their Preced. in the head of 125+. 709 $40" $0187 33 3306 
t % y by taking from them the public horſe, equum adin a ad of the Centaur M 2 22 1120 3 | 
I | The republic of Venice has at this day ac _—_ imere, | South. in the head. ' 3 41 36 , 3 314 
1 | . of their people, whoſe office laſts 2 anden, ve Middle 3 þ 4 5 34 2445 
3 ene books are a body of doftors, or other officers, eſta-| * 1 in the bee 3 28 53118 56 154 
E - bliſhed, in divers countries, to examine and gi n | OY 
E - many a ng ere they go to the 1 py l 6 8 o 18021 59 024 
= n g contrary to the faith, and good manners. In] Subſeq. and north. 3 k 20 21 34/12 57 450550 
= 2 we had formerly an officer of this kind, under the Prec. of een 20 39 49/11 28 1/5 
1 55 of. licenſer of the preſs; -but. fince the 3 E | = LOO. before neck of lupus 23 10 26 17 6 56 
=_ | 7 bra n open. 3 ons al > Subſequent © 23 37 30% 37 52 b 
= . ort, or licenſers, t 8 : ion of cen- Preced. of 2 in the wolf's 4 TL 
= nd waiting WED the ſhades wandering on the banks of Styx, Contiguous to A rac 26 21 24114 25 3 
4 ting with impatience for a paſfage to the other ſhore. S * S 27 237/14 34 856 
= | * to them theſe two verſes of Virgil: he other fore. ubſeq. in the noſfe m 28 30 10 13 7 2313 
= Tendenteſque manus, ripe ulteriori TX p 6 ai, SL STM, | 
= - 650 Navita ſed triftis ably ogy} 2815 | e 8 Leſſer, Cx avrIuM Minus, is a ſmallul 
At Paris, the-faculty of theology claim the privilege of r, eee uni a Romer ary 
as granted to them by the pope ; and it is c privilege of camſors, 2 N POT. petal,” cut into five ſegments, and a tubulos 
jn poſſeſſion of it for many neg ny? s certain they had been Lies divided in like manner. —Its leaves are efteemed a ful 
cCommiſſion of four ee Win the pear 11024. 2 new 8 and very ſerviceable to the ſtomach, either in the col 
ſole public, or royal cenſors, and created, by letters patent, the... 3 of that kind, or per ſe, in decoction or infulth 
eee n le. baer ld ts of all booksz andd, iich in beſt made in wine. & diſcuſſes and abſterges i 
7 ry ching contained therein. 'The faculty, humours; is good againſt worms, and by ſome alſo is ex 
and - then, to give ese their . by taking occaſion, now. 2 as an alexipharmic, febrifuge, & 5 i gi? | 
ENSURE, Gama or rake, bla. ENI ERL or CENTRE, in a general ſenſe, denotes 5p 
whereby ſome book, : 2 ularly uſed for a judgment, equally remote from the extremes of a line figure, or bol 
* 1 * a , perſon, or action, is blamed, or con- N the middle of a line, or plane, by which a Gare botfl 
rior, or perſan nor eg for a reprimand made by a ſupe- | divided into two equal parts. „ | | 
 Ecclefiaftical: Exnsunes are the public me re ors ther he word is Greek, uren; which primarily ſigni 1 
T... ̃ ˙— 2h hiodying (Core. of By engere res gr wr. 
whos eee ©: oo cater ihe on urred by diſobeyin W AE r : 
ſelves: eee oY rather, the pains and puniſhments SE CENTER of 4 Baſtion is a point in the middle of the god 
SB. r Se. | the — whence the capital line commences; and wil 
6 ime of the reformation; © Hans] th, Pt be ONS -. is: ordinarily at the angle HR WI 4 
BE ot FO a ne ͤĩ ͤ K i 
them. 1 eff e always maintained themſelves exempt 25 I 1 Battalion, the middle of a battalion; when! 
WA: n effect, there is no inſtance of excommunication of uſually left a large ſquare ſpace, for lodeing the cloatls 
eee it race of. . i Lothariua's unkation off: bappage. „„ Rane, 
| —_— ee I. for putting away his wife Tetberge ; CENTER of 4 Circle is a point in the middle of a circle, 0% 
RKK ge; cular figure, from which all lines drawn to che circunk® 
bean church: get the pope durſt not eee e = e e . 
eee en ae, but took eee e demonftrates, that the angle at the center i lot 
wh med by the aſſembl of the biſh CORRS ave it con- 4, that n le at the cen 1 
: y oft ops of France; and the (; far, mference; 7. 4. the, angle made by tu, 
: 1:7 Mev Hein 6 aſterwards obſerved by the other popes Bur drawn from the extremes of an arch te the center, i (0 
aa 'the French kings aſſerted their rights to better| that made by two lines drawn from thoſe extremes wiff 
ſe ; f P & $64.4 phts to better h : nn oY i? 7 ; 
Ea ieren Benedict XIII. having cenſured C 24 the circumfererice. ' | 
ales for pope Benedi XL having conforat Charles n C f um. of . Sun iu he point: PT 
20429 Yo an interdict: upon which the-parliament |;;. ters. concur, .. | _ len is. the point wherein all che 
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5 int, in the ellipſis, is within the figure; and, in the 
Th e, without. 


the diameters concur in the ſame point, Sir Iſaac 


Centers, all the hour-lines are drawn. If the plane 


230 all the hour - lines will be parallel to the ſtile, 
and to one another. 2 89 5 oy 

CxnTER of an Ellipſis, is that point where the two diameters, 
a * . and the 2 interſect each other. 

tt 


CinTER of Gravitation, or raction, in phyſics, is that point 


' 


o which a revolving planet, or comet, is impelled, or at- 
trated by the force or impetus of gravity. 


Gravity, in mechanics, is a poi | 
N Are if n paſs, the ſegments on each ſide will 


the other. 


continue at reſt. 


Canter; and therefore, in demonſtrations, it is uſual for the 
body to ſubſtitute the Center. ; ONE 
Through the Center of gravity paſſes a right line, called the 


diameters determines the Center. 1 
The plane whereon the Center of gravity is placed, is called 


ſuch planes determines the diameter of guy: 1 05 12 
In homogeneal bodies, which may be divided lengthwiſe into 
ſimilar and equal parts, the Center of gravity is the ſame with 
the Center of magnitude. If, therefore, a line be biſected, 
the point of ſection will be the Center of gravity. 


in the right line joining the Centers of the two bodies, as that, 


common Center of gravity C, from the particular Centers of 


012} gravity B and A, are reciprocally as the weights A and B:; 
550 ſee this demonſtrated under BAL A cg. 
I's Hence, if the gravities of the Bodies A and B be equal, the | 
ul common Center of gravity C will be-in the middle of the 
216 right line AB. Again, fince A: B:: BC: AC; it follows 


that A. AC: B. BC; whence it appears, that the powers of 


of the maſs, multiplied into the diſtance from the Center of 


weights. 


Further, ſince A: B: BC: A C, ATB: A:: BCAC : ö 
cy The common Center of gravity, therefore, C, of two | 
* o bodies, will be ſound, if the fa tum of one weight A, into 


the col by the ſum of the wei | 

ghts A and B. Suppoſe, v. g. Ar 12, 
oo Bg, A B=24 ; therefore, BC==24. 12 : 16==18. If 
4 e weight A be given, and the diſtance of the particular 


gavity C; the weight of B will be found = to A. AC: 


a , 10 (0 that is, dividing the moment of the given weight, by 
| e diſtance of the weight required from the common center 


+ gravity, Suppoſe, A=12, B C=18, AC=6; then 
3, 12: 108=12 ; $=4. oa ee | 


' th determine the common Center of gravity 2 
dies a, 5, td (fig. 1 3.) in the right line A 


Find the 


de ine F E, ff 


det d, which ſuppoſe in H ; this H will be the common 


ent a | . 
"ak ' graviey of the bodies a, l, c, d. And in the ſame 


umber of bod 


ies be found. | 


ae 7 webe D and E (figs 14.) being ſuſdended without | 
y £60 1 " common Center of gravity in C, to determine which of 

WI. "ul De ates, and how much. Multiply each into its | 
es to rom the Center of ſuſpenſion ; that fide on which | 


e fadum is 
Ween th 
Mderates. 


"Kt, the momenta of the weights D and E, ſuſpended with- 


greateſt, will preponderate ; and the difference 


llel to the axis of the earth, it can have no Center 


nt within a body, | 
be equal, and equiponderate, i. e. neither of them ca move | 


Renee, ir the deſcent of the Center of gravity be prevented, 
gr if the body be ſuſpended by its Center of gravity, it will | 


The whole gravity of a body may be conceived united in its | 


Diameter of Gravity: the interſection, therefore, of two ſuch | 


the Plane of Gravity: ſo that the common interſection of two | 


nm CENTER of gravity of two bodies, is a point fo ſituated, | 


| 8 if the point be ſuſpended, the two bodies will equiponderate, 
5 and reſt in as. ſituation. — Thus, the point of ſuſpenſion in | 
5 a common balance, or in a Roman ſtilyard, where the two | 
| 5. weights equiponderate, is the common Center of gravity of 
14) the two weights, ROS be Co 4 
4145 ws of the CENTER of gravity.—1. If the Centers of gravit 
145 of 4 bodies A 0 5 (Tab. 1 Any fig. 13. # car he 
5144 joined by the right line A B, the diflances B E and C A of the 


equiponderating bodies are to be eitimated by, the faQtum | 
gavity ; which factum is uſually called the Momentum of the | 


be diſtance of the ſeparate Centers of gravity A B, be divided | 


enters of gravity A By together with the common Center of | 


4 eral given 


wers. Center of gravity of the two bodies a and b, which 
pole in E; conceive a weight ab, applied in F; and in 


APY ſuppoſe in G. Laſtly, in B G, ſuppole a | 
* a+ b+c applied, equal to the wo a+b and c; and 
© common Center of gravity between this and the | 


ght the common Center of gravity of any greater | 


© two will be che quantity wherewith it pre-“ 


( , 3 
ede D, of gravity, are in a ratio compounded of the 


ſioh. Hence alſo the momentum of a weight ſuſpended in the 
57 point C, will have no effect at all in reſpect of the reſt 


4. To determine the preponderution where ſeveral bodies a, by 
c, 4 (fig. 1 G05 are ſuſpended without the common Center of 
| ha in C. Multiply the weights c and d into their di- 
| from the point of ſuſpen ion CE and EB; the ſum 
will be the momentum of their weights, or theit ponderation 
towards the right : then multiply the weights a and 6 into 
| their diſtances A C and CD, the ſum will be the pondera- 
tion towards the left: ſubtracting, therefore, the one from the 
other, the remainder will be the preponderation required. 
5. Any number of weights, a, b, c, d, being ſuſpended with- 
out the common Center of gravity in C, and preponderating tor 
wards the right; to determine, the point F, from whence the 
ſum of all the weights being ſuſpended, the ponderation ſhall 
continue the ſame as in their former ſituation. | 
Find the momentum wherewith the weights c and A ptepon- 


momentum. now found will be the factum of C F into the 
ſum of the weights : this, therefore, being divided by the ſum 
of the weights, the quotient will be the diſtance CF, at 
which the ſum of the weights is to be ſuſpended, that the 
preponderation may continue the ſame as before. | 
6. To find the Center of gravity in a parallelogram and paralle- 
- 222 Draw the diagonals A D and EG (Hg. 16.); like- 
wiſe CB and HF; ſince each diagonal, A D and C B, di- 
vides the parallelogram A CD B into two equal parts, each 
paſſes through the Center of gravity; conſequently, the 
point of interſection I muſt be the Center of gravity of the 
parallelogram. In like manner, ſince both the plane CB FH, 


each paſſes through its Centre of gravity; ſo that the com- 

mon interſection I K is the diameter. of gravity, the middle 

whereof is the Center. 

| After the ſame manner may the Center of gravity be found in 
ow and cylinders ; it being the middle point of the right 

ine that joins the Center of gravity of their oppoſite baſes. 


the Center of the circumſcribed. parallelogram. | 
8. To find the Center of gravity of a cone, and a pyramid. The 


Center of gravity of a cone is in its axis A C (Fig. r7.). If 
then AP=x, Pp=dx, the: weight in the ſame cone is 


Tence the ſum of the momenta pr x*; 8 a* ; which divided 
by the ſum of the weights pH: 6 a*, gives the diſtance of 
the Center of gravity of the portion A MN, from the vertex 
Arb pr: G4 pr A= AP: wherefore, the Cen- 
ter of ie of the intire cone is diſtant from the vertex, 4 
of AC. And in the ſame manner is found the diſtance of the 
Center of gravity ſrom the vertex of the pyramid4 AC, 
9. To determine the Center of gravity in a triangle BAC 
(Fig 185 Draw the right line A D, biſecting the baſe BC 
in D; ſince A BAD S ADAC, each may be divided 
into the ſame number of little weights, applied in the ſame 
männer on each fide to the common axis A D: ſo that the 


— Og 


„ 


P=x, MN ==y; then will! 
5 "AP:MN::AD:BC he 1 
3 5 5 7 : a 23 . 
Hence, yx: a. Draw A E =c perpendicular to B C; 
then AD: AE: : AP: AQ and therefore, AQ=cx:a, 
and Qqz=cdx:a. Whence, the momentum y xd x= 
ch*dx: , and ſyxdx=cbx*: 3a* ; which ſum divided 


diſtance of the Center of gravity from the vertex 2a b 
1: 3aba*=43x. If then for x, be ſubſtituted a, the diſtance 
of the Center of gravity of the A from the vertex, will be 
found + Qs FOLVES \ . "$4. 5 Er 
10. For the Center of gravity in a parabola (Fig. 19.) Its 
diſtance from the vertex A is found. the ſpace AF. Ina 
cubical paraboloid, the diſtance of the Center from the ver- 
tex is AP. In a biquadratic paraboloid, AP. In a. 
ſurdeſolid parabolbid, & AP. In the exterior parabola 
As T, the Center of gravity is at the diſtance A L. In the 
cubical paraboloid, # A Q. In a biquadratic paraboloid, 
AQ. In a ſurdeſolidal paraboloid, A Mt. 
11. The Center of gravity in the arch of a circle is diſtant 


— — 


5 . 


from the Center of the arch by a line, . which is a third pro- 
portional to the quadrant and. the radius.—In a ſector of a 


— CC 


of the circle, is to the diſtance of the Center of gravity of the 
arch, , ð⁰y i Iwo oy IE 
 » For the Center of gravity of ſegments, lines, parabolic conoids, 
ſpheroids, truncated cones, &c. as being caſes more operoſe, 
and at the ſame time more out of the way ; we refer to Wol- 
ius and others. TR | 


tte edge of a triangular priſm F G, bringing it this and that 
way, till the * on either ſide are in æquilibrio; the plane, 


L. No and E, and the diſtances from the point of ſuſpen- 
N 206. CHans, 2 f 


whoſe ſide is KL, paſſes through the Center of gravity. Ba- 
| 2 M 5 | e BONE 


derate towards the right; ſince the momentum of the ſum | 
of the weights to be ſuſpended in F is to be equal to it, the  - 


and ADGE, divide-the parallelepiped into two equal pars, 


7. In regular polygons, the Center of gravity is the ſame with 


| 45 * dx: 24; and tnereſore its momentum pr dx. 2 @*, © 


Center of gravity of the A BAC, will be in AD. To de- 
termine the preciſe point in that, let AD Da, BC==b, 


by the area of the triangle AMN Sc: 24% gives the 


circle, the diſtance of the Center of gravity from the Center 


12. To determine the Center of gravity in any body mechanically. | 
Lay the given body HI ( Fig. 20.) on an extended rope, or on 
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bade it again on the ſame, obly changing its ſituation : then | 


\ * 
9 
* 8 * 
. * R I " 


In ſolid and plane figures avitated laterally, 7, e, "FR 
i 


Will the cord or the fide MN, paſs through the. Centre of gra- | of ofcillation, perpendicular to the plane of the Ni 
ve that the interſection 1 5 9 MN and KL] veſtigation of the Center of oſcillation is Conn Agure the 


at difficult 


«determines the point O in the ſurface'of the body required. in regard all the parts of the weight, by reaſon of their uns 


>The Fame may be done by laying the body on a horizontal ta- | qual diſtance from the point of ſuſpenſion, do n 


bx IS 


(Fig. t9.), ſuſpended in the middle om A the ide RI, and f 


the diſtance of the Center of ofcillation, from the axis of oſ- 
: cillation in the ſegment RC DI. If then for x be ſubſtituted 


rr 


the altitude of the whole rectangle R S==b, we ſhall have the 


__ © diftanc&of the Center of oſcillation from the axis = # b. 
' © For the Center of oſcillation in an equitrural triangle, ASH. 


- ofeMating/about its axis R I, parallel to its baſe SH; its di- 


© ſince from the'vertex A is found =4 of A E the altitude of | 
the triangle. e & 0A" 2 . HI STE ans 
9 an _ equicrural triangle 8 A H oſcillating about its baſe 
8 H, its diſtance from the vertex A is found 2 A E the 
. ̃ m ⅛ dw] 1 
For the Center of oſcillation in an equicrural triangle S AH, 
: ne by an inflexible thread void of gravity, A b, and of- 
eillating about its axis parallel to its baſe 8 H; its diſtance 
from the vertex is found =# the altitude of the triangle. 


- 


* - CUP EE AOD * 


Her tbe Centers of eſcillation of parabolas, and curves of the * 
lite tin oſcillating about their axis, parallel to their baſes, 


they are found ta be as follows. 8 | 

In the Apollonian parabola, the diſtance of the Center from 
a ITS nor #95104 7 15 ant ng | 
Isg a eubical paraboloid, the diſtance of the Center of oſcilla- | 
tion from the axis = AE. ets e 
In a biquadratic paraboloid, the diſtance of the Center from | 
"cath; as F ABS 2 2077 0997 tA a nt prog | 
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point to which the thread is faſtened; as on a Center: fol 
in the preſent inſtance, the ſtaff would deſcribe preciſclyti 
- quadrant of a circle : after which, the fluid would no bf 


= 
* 


manner, as that the free end of the ſtick, and the parts 
eſt it, would deſcribe larger arches of circles than the 
and have a greater velocity. The reſiſtance therefore ol 


around the point to which the thread is faſtened, tend 
impreſs a greater velocity on the parts next the other & 
tremity; or, which is the ſame thing, 

greater velocity to ſurmount the reſi 


fluid is greater towards the free extreme of the flick, pr ' 
leſſens towards the other extreme. Now, all the © 1 
or threads of water, which reſiſt the ſtick, muſt be ſu 


ind on the ſtick ſuch à point, as that taking a great * 
ol thoſe threads on that fide which reſiſts the leaſt, 


- fide; it is this point is the Center of 3 : 
: ſame reaſoning has place in all motions of traction 


SRC 


drawn by one extremity be a ſtrait" line 


he finds, will be nearly on the 13th. If it be note 


r 


ſituation of the Center of converſion, according to 
face, or the a. cit e 


- Js (as near the edge as is poffible, ' without its falling) in two the ſame velocity; as is ſhewn by Hu gens, in th 41 
ibs vj iſe and breadthwiſe: the common-interſec- | Oſcill. He found, in this cafe, | the . diſtance of 5 
| CN e contiguous to the edge, Will be its Center of oſcillation, Les _ = rene to bea of 
of gtavity. Or, it may be done by placing the body on the | meter: in a rectangle, ſuſpended by one of its angle, z , 
: DO Ps — 872 ſtile, c. al ie reſt in æquilibrio. It was by this 1 the diagonal: in a parabola, ſuſpended by is vertex. "Rv 
2 method; Borelli found the Center of gravity in an en bo- © — * RA 171 1 _ a Point in th 
1 dy, to be between the nates and pubis; fo that the whole gra- | mi the baſis, the axis, and 4 the parameter; 
2  vity of the body is there colledted, where nature has placedthe | the e OTE ON ane wh tothe nh 
| Fo oo e 
* . 5 virile in that place, whic | 8 | mi 
1 \ wot oak ay for the ar of copulation. * Yor I dhe baſe: in a ſphere (as is uſually che caſe in e. : g 
i 13. Every figure, whether ſuperficial or ſolid; generated by | of a third proportional to two quantities compoled of the fm 
p t the motion of a line, of figute, is equal to the factum of the | diameter and length of the thread, and the ſemidiameter el. 
. * generating magnitude, multiplied into the way of its Center in a cylinder, 2 of the altitude, and àᷣ a right line, Which is 
* 4 of pravity, or the line its Center of gravity deſcribes.” See] the ſemidiameter of the bafe, as that is to the altitude, 
1 the demonf{ration hereof, under the articleCznTR0-BARYC | CENTER of Percuſſion, in a moving body, is that point whey. 
| FF III in the percuſſion is the greateſt, wherein the whole Percutier 
. The preceding elegant theorem! is looked on as one of the no- | force of the body is ſuppoſed to be collected: or about whiz 
| 8 bleſt geometrical diſcoveries made in the laſt age; and is the the impetus of the parts is balanced on every fide, Sœ Pl. 
| foundation of the methodus centro-baryca. Pappus, indeed, c bs p hy W 
TTT 
| =  _ © broughtit to maturity. Leibni ews it wilt hold, if the Axis, | ien 15 7 ne | » WNere the per. 
P or Center, be we'd chatiged during = 8 mo- 8 body revolves ee de vage. 5 is deterniv ö 
= tion: the corollaries are too numerous to be here detailed. in the ſame manner; viz. by conhdering the impetus of th < 
C CENTER of an Hyperbola, is a point in the middle of the deter- f * 3 many weights applied 3 = err e right line, ſe 
1 . minate or tranſverſe'axis, 3 void o gravity; 7. e. by dividing the ſum of the factums q Ir 
__ CENTER of Hotion, is a oint round which one or more heavy | _ ps tie par th mm hg by their diſtances fron al 
. bodies, chat have one common Center of pravity, tevolve ; | the point of ſuſpenſion, by the ſum of the impetus's. Why, ta 
. gr. If the weights P and Q (Tab. in Fre. 21.) bs therefore, has been above ſhewn of the Center of Ofcillatin A 
| . ĩ near Ctr rn» 
"WF T Fs is ſaid to ie Center of mottqn. © n ind ar . . cuulalin. 
. . It is demonſtrated in mechanics, that the diftance IN, of the] 2. The Centet of Percuſſion is the ſame with the Center ta 
Center of gravity of any particular weight, from the common Gravity, if all the parts of the percutient body be can Cl 
Uunter of — he 0 ter of bden N is perpendicular | with a parallel motion, or with the ſame celerity: for th 8 
| er of gravity, or the Center | ular | - : 
to Ge ling of 5 800 1 p. LE : 22 2 I - momenta are the facta of the weights into the celeritis, tio 
TT 
Ad compound pendulum be collected, ſeveral oſcillations | > Apt mirror, per wot Mw | 
will nel in the Lane tine Us before. | eqquimultiples of equiponderating bodies, themſelves eq #7 
© Heyce;"its diſtance from the point of ſuſpenſion is equal to | ponderate; therefore, equivalent momenta are diſpoſed abod 2 
r Lie ryros doen 1 
E : ; 2 | 0 55 "1 f . ON ' 1 + | Yy „G. 
3 . Laws of the CENTER of Oſcillation. 1. V. ſeveral weights DFHB| ſhewy of the one, will hold of the other. „K. 
= (Tab. Mechanics, Fig. 22.), whoſe gravity is ſuppoſed collected in | OENT ER of Converſion, in mechanics, a term firſt uſed |; V BW. x 
| Ide point DFHB, ton/tantt; * the ſame diſtance between | Parent. Its ſignification is thus conceived : if a ſtick be il T. 
tbemſelves and the point of perf A; and the pendulum thus don a ſtagnant water, and drawn by a thread faſtened toi, K. 
rin 0, Forts per dA Ot an (-/antays ©. 2. « right angle; the fic will be foun onal £ 
_ Center of elan O, from the point of fuſpen ſton r V8 0 5. N LEY 
. be had by multiplying the ſeveral weights into 4% [quares of the di- on one of its 2 22 be wg m_ FN: 
ER e eee 
a Þ er wel | 4-5; Oe, 1 b 2 * 4 Bo 711 e ; , , . a - 4 8 a | , 
2. To determine the Center of oſcillation in à right line AB] This ariſes from the reſiſtance of the fluid, and tt tral 
(Fig 23.) Let A B, A Dx, then will the infinitely | manner wherein it divides: for, imagine the firſt momentd Ty 
4 mal p article DP = 4 x, de the momentum of its weight + traction; it. is certain, here, the reſiſtance of gar Cn 
Ae; conſequently the diſtance of the Center of oſcillation | the fluid to be diſplaced, tends to turn the flick ar my 


bear the ſtick lengthwiſe ; but in a particular motion, ic 


fluid, which tends to impreſs a circular motion on the 


thoſe parts req 
ance of the fluid: 
that the ſtick will not have that circular motion arow 1 
point to which the thread is faſtened ; or, the reſiſtance a 


of the ſame length, or the ſame maſs. One may thewel 


number on that fide where they reſiſt the moſt; the 


be an exact compenſation, and the forces be we 


the ſame manner, this Center is always the ſame poi 
he grand queſtion here ariſing is, to know preciſely « 
point the Center of converſion is found: this M. * 1 
determined by an infinite deal of calculation. It * 
| divided into Wo 
| reckoning from the thread, the Center of co", 


but a ſurface,' or a ſolid, there will be ſome change Fi 


a 


ö 
' 


= * = 
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nok a body ſwimming in a fluid, we ſuppoſe it laid 
Vin lieu as Hens the reſiſtance of this plane to the 
oa the body will always be divided in the ſame 
2 and determine the ſame center of converſion. This 
2 is, preciſely, what we call Friction, ſo prejudicial 
- the effects of machines. | 2 EY 3 ; 
bat rs + or polygon, the point wherein its 
| n ers is a point from which all the lines drawn 
* the ſurface, are equal. EE Len ths. Abies 
The center of the ſemicircle, by whoſe revolution the ſphere 
is _ is alſo that of the ſphere. . 
H 3 Triſmegiſtus defines God an intellectual ſphere, whoſe 
| 20 is every-where, and circumference no-where. 
CENTO , in poetry, a work wholly compoſed of verſes; or 
aſſages promiſcuouſly taken from other authors; only diſ- 
-d in a new form, or order: 
work, and make a new meaning. 


id is Latin, cento, which primarily fignifies a cloak 
5 27 patches; and chat from the Greek x£/]pwv. The Ro- 
man ſoldiers uſed theſe centos, or pieces of old ſtuff patched 


enemies: though others ſay, that centos were properly the 
patches of leather, Cc. wherewith their galleries or ſcreens, 
called vinee, were covered; under which the beſiegers made 
their approaches towards any place. 


Auſonius has laid down the rules to be obſerved in compoſing 
centos. The pieces, he * may be taken either from the 
fame poet, or from ſeveral; and the verſes may be either 
intire, or divided into two; one half to be connected with 
another half taken elſewhere: but two verſes are never to be 


- taken running, nor is much Jeſs than half a verſe to be taken. | 
* Agreeably x theſe rules, he has made a pleaſant nuptial cento 
FF. from Virgil. | I | 
wy Proba F:iconia has written the life of Jeſus Chriſt, in centos 
1 taken from Virgil: the like is done by Alex. Roſs, in his 
= Cbriſtiades; and by Stephen de Pleurre, canon regular of 
10 St. Victor at Paris; an inſtance of whole centos on the adora- 
os tion of the Magi, is as follows. WV | 
e ſan Adoratio Magorum, Matt. 2. = 
but th b, En. 255. Fece autem primi ſub lumine folis, & ortus, 
1 „X. 694. Stella facem ducens multa cum luce cucurrit: 
d aboit „ E. 526. Signavitque viam * cali in regione ſerena. 8, E. 528. 
cuba „. 530. Tum reges * (credo quia fit divinitus illis 1, G. 415. 
what 8 „G. 416. Ingenium, & rerum fato prudentia major ) a 
„K. 98. Externi weniunt, * que cuique ft copia leti 5, E. 100. 
diy K. 333. Munera portantes : * molles ſua thura Sabai, 1, G. 57. 
K be al E. 464. Dona debint auro gravis, * myrrhaque madentes 12, E. 100. 
oil, i E. bg. Agnowere deum regem, * regumgue parentem. 6, E. 548. 
he flick; G. 418. Mata dere wias, perfectis ordine wotis: 10, E. 548. 
d to tut „K. 16. /n/uctumper iter, “ ſpatia in ſua guiſq; recaſſit. 12, E. 126. 
or ENTRAL, ſomething relating to a center. See CENTER. 
ck _ _ oY central eclipſe, central fire, central forces, cen- 
$3 rat rule, &c. OE TEL 1 155 
15 74 ENTRAL forces, the vires, or powers, whereby a moving body 
e w either tends towards the center of motion, or retedes from it. 
ron Central ferees are divided into two kinds, with regard to their 
4: (oth _ {ang to the center, viz. the centripetal, and the 
cs the centrifugal, F 5 
yer wi of CENTRAL forces. 1. The following rule, for which 
1 nl wexre obliged to the Marquis de PHopital, opens at once all 
parts 8 the myſteries of central forces? ſuppoſe a body of any determi- 


tain velocity; find from what height it muſt have fallen to 
xquire that velocity: then, as the radius of the circle it de- 
gendes is to double that height, ſo is its weight to its centri- 


igel force. Hence it is eaſy to infer, that, 


Kence, if the central forces of two bodies, deſeribing periphe- 
nes of two unequal circles, b. . s, they p 
Wer the ſame in inn 3 05 

. * central Force of a body moving in the periphery of a 
led bs > the ſquare of the infinitely ſmall arch AE, di- 
ls Y, the diameter AB. Since then a body, by an equa- 
Are in equal times deſcribes equal arches AE; the 
* . force, wherewith the body is impelled in the periphery 

* circle, is conſtantly the Le 5 17 


ance OB 
ck, and 
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ſo as to compoſe. a new | 


over each other, to guard themſelves from the ſtrokes of their | 


* 


nate weight to move uniformly round a center with 1 | 


tio, that is, as the central forces. e po 
16. When the quantities of matter are equal, the diſtances 
themſelves muſt be diyided by the ſquare of the periodical 


times, to determine the proportion of the central forces: in 
as their diameters, they pals | .. 


is req. If two bodies, equal in weight, deſcribe petipheries of 
e fluid: pncqual circles in 2 7 times, their central forces are as their 
around 8. "£5 AB, and HL (Tab. Mechanics, Eig. 25.) . And 


„o bodies deſcribe different peripheries by an equable | 
tral forces are in a ratio, compounded of the | 

f their celerities, and the reciprocal one of 
nw Hence, if the celerities be equal, the central 
vill be reciprocally as their diameters z and if the dia- 
and H L be equal, i. e. if each moveable proceed in 


into we r vi Pbery, but with unequal celerities, the central 
come Sh be in a duplicate ratio of the velocities... .. 

| nota al forces of the two bodies moving in different 
nge ig! "'Peries 

nange "od vl be in 


be equal, the diameters of the circles AB and HL. 


a 2 duplicate ratio of the celerities. 


\ 


4 


5. If two bodies, moving in unequal peripheries, be ated e 
by the ſame central forte, the time in the larger is to that in 
the ſmaller; in a ſubduplicate ratio of the greater diameter 
AB; to the leſs HL; wheretore, T*: :: D: d, that is; the 
diameters of the circles in whoſe peripheries thofe bodies are 


acted on by the ſame central force, are in a duplicate ratio of 
the times; Hence alſo the times wherein ſimilar peripheries 


or arches are run over by bodies impelled by the ſame central 


force, are in proportion to their velocities. 

The central forces are in a ratio compounded of the direct 
ratio of the diameters, and the reciprocal one of the ſquares 
of the times, by the intire peripheries. | . 
6. It the times wherein the bodies are carried thro? the ſame 


intire peripheries, or ſimilar arches, be as the diameters of the 


circles, the central forces are reciprocally as the ſame dia- 
meters. | te | 

7. If a body move uniformly in-the periphery of a circle, with 
the velocity it acquires by falling the height AL; the central 
force will be to the gravity, as Ga the altitude AL to the 
radius CA.—lf therefore the gravity of the body be called G, 
the centrifugal force will be 2AL. G: CA. 
8. If a heavy body move equably in the periphery of a circle, 
and with the velocity which it acquires b falling the height 
AL, equal to half the radius; the central force will be equal 
to the gravity.— And again, if the central force be equal to 
the gravity, it moves in the periphery of the circle, with the 


ſame gravity which it acquires in falling a height equal to 


half the radius. 


9. If the central force be equal to the gravity, the time it takes 
up in the intire periphery, is to the time of its fall through 
half the radius, as the periphery to the radius. 

10. If two bodies move in unequal peripheries, and with an 
unequal velocity, the which is reciprocally in a ſubduplicate 
ratio of the diameters ; the. central forces are in a duplicate 
ratio of the diſtances from the center of the forces, taken re- 
ciprocally. Ie 8 | 

11: If two bodies move in unequal peripheries, with celeri- 


ties which are reciprocally as the [diameters ; their central 


forces will, be reciprocally as the cubes of their diſtances 
from the center of their forces. hs of | 


12. If the velocities of two bodies moving in unequal peri- 


pheries, be reciprocally in a ſubduplicate ratio of the diame- 
ters; the times wherein they paſs the whole periphery,” or 


ſimilar arches, are reciprocally in a triplicate ratio of the _ _ 
diſtances from the center of the forces: wherefore, if the 
central forces be reciprocally in a duplicate ratio of the di- 
ſtances from the center, the times wherein the intire periphe- 


Tries, or ſimilar arches; are paſſed over, are reciprocally in a 


triplicate ratio of the diſtances, 


13. If a body move in a curve line; in ſueh manner as that the 
radius CB, Fig. 25. 0 2, drawn from it to the fixed point C, 


placed in the ſame plane, deſcribes areas BAC, BCE, &c. 


proportional to the times, or equal in any given time, it is 
ſolicited towards the point C, by a centripetal-force. ; 
14. If a body proceed according to the direction of the right 


line AD, and be ſolicited by a centripetal force towards a fixed 


point C, placed in the ſame plane; it deſcribes a curve, whoſe 
cavity is towards C, and whoſe ſeveral areæ, comprehended 

between two radii AB and CB, are proportional to the 
times. + F | 


46. However the central forces differ from one another, they 


may be compared together; for they are always in a ratio 
compounded of the ratio of the quantities of matter in the 
revolving bodies, and the ratio of the diſtances from the cen- 


ter; and alſo in an inverſe ratio of the ſquares of the periodi- 
£ cal times. F then you multiply the quantity of matter in 


each body by its diſtance from the center, and divide the pro- 


duct by the ſquare of the periodical time, the quotients of 


the diviſion will be to one another in the ſaid compound ra- 


” 


that caſe, if the ſquares of the periodical times be to one an- 
other as the cubes of the diſtances, the quotients of the divi- 
ſions, as well as the central farces, will be in an inverſe ratio 
of the ſquares of the diſtan cee. 


17. When the force by which a body ſolicited towards a point 
is not every- where the ſame, but is either increaſed or diminiſh- 
ed in proportion to the diſtance from the center; ſeveral 


curves will thence ariſe in a certain proportion. If the force 


decreaſes in an inverſe tatio of the ſquares of the diſtances from 


that point, the body will deſcribe an ellipſis, which is an oval 
curve, in which there are two points called foci, and the point 
towards which the force is directed falls upon one of them: 
ſo that in every revolution the body once approaches to, and 
once recedes from it. The circle alſo belongs to that ſort of 
curves, and ſo in that cafe the body may alſo-deſcribe a circle. 
The body may alſo (by ſuppoſing a greater celerity in it) de- 
ſcribe the two remaining conic ſeQtions; vix. the parabola and 
hy perbola- curves, which do not return into themſelves: on the 
contrary, if the force increaſes with the diſtance, and that in a 
Ny nog n 0 191007 00 10/TEW AGE 9% "ratio 
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* ratio of the diſtance itſelf, the body will again deſcribe an 4 


| 1 this caſe alſo a body may move in a circle, for the reaſon 


be central rule has the advantage over Cartes's and De Lat- | 


_ CENTRIFUGAL 70 is that whereby a body revolving | 


les infinitely ſmall ones. If then a body continually drawn 


wherein it deſcribes the arch A E, it would recede the length 


impelled in the right line AG (Fig. 25.) is perpetually drawn 


3 N it ac formed. by motion, and multiplying it into 
0 ' d | ; 9 1 


| . . Demonſe. For ſu 


CEN 


ellipſis; but the point to which the force is directed is the 
center of the ellipſe ; ind the body, in each revolution, will | 
twice approach to, and again-twice recede from that point. | 
above: mentioned. ä . 7 
CENTRAL Rule is a rule or method diſcovered by our country- 
man Thomas Baker, reQor of Nympton in Devon, where- 
dy to find the center of a circle deſigned to cut the parabola 
in as many points, as an equation to be conſtructed hath real 
ts. 


Its principal uſe is in the conſtruction of equations; and be 
has applied it with good ſucceſs as far as biquadratics. | 


- -Parabola : that if a line be inſcribed in that curve perpendi- 
cular to any diameter, a rectangle formed of the fegments of 
the inſcript is equal to a rectangle made of the intercepted 
diameter and parameter of the axis. 


] 


 teres's methods of conſtructing equations, in that both theſe 


are 8 to the trouble of preparing the equation by taking 


away the ſecond term. This we are freed from in Baker's | 
method, which ſhews us how to conſtruct all equations not 

.  excceding the fourth power by the interſection of a circle and 

abola, without the omiſſion or change of any terms. See | 
Phil Tranſ. No 1 . 


1 


round a center, endeavours to recede from it. 


It is one of the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, that all motion is of | 


itſelf rectilinear; and that the moving body never recedes | 
from i;s firſt right line, till ſome new impulſe be ſuperadded 

in a different direction: after that new impulſe, the motion 
becomes compounded, but it continues ſtill rectilinear; tho 
the direction of the line be altered. To move in a curve, it 
muſt receive a new impulſe, and that in a different direction, 
every moment; a curve not being reducible to right lines, un- 


towards a center, be projected in a line that does not go thro” 
that center, it will deſcribe a curve; in each point whereof, 
A (Tab. Mechanics, Fig. 25.) it will endeavour to recede from 
the curve, and proceed in the tangent AD: and, if nothing 
hindered, it would actually proceed; ſo as in the ſame time 


of the line DE, perpendicular to AD, by its centrifugal force. 
_ | Phe centrifugal force, therefore, is as the right line DE, per- 
8 AD ; ſuppoſing the arch A E infinitely ſmall. | 
The effect of the centrifugal force is ſuch; that a body, ob- 


7 17 to deſcribe a circle, always deſcribes the largeſt it poſfi- | - to 
b | . phery deſcribed by this radius 4 mr. Therefore, mul 


y can: a greater circle „as it were, leſs circular, 
and leſs diſtant from a right line, than a fmall one. A body 
therefore ſuffers: more violence, and exerts its centrifugal 
oret more, when it deſcribes a little circle, than when a 


large one: that is, the centrifugat force is always propor- 


tional to the circumference of the curve in which the revolv- 
ing body is carried round. „ 
It is the ſame in other curves as in circles ; for a curve, what- 


ever it be, may be eſteemed as compoſed of an infinity of 


arches of infinitely ſmall circles, all deſcribed on different | 


. © Fadii ;_ fo as that it is at thoſe places where the curve has the | 
greateſt curvity, that the little arches are moſt circular : | 
thus, in the ſame curve, the centrifugal force of the body 
that deſcribes it, varies according to the ſeveral points where - 


2 in it is found. J 


* 7 


out of its rectilinear motion, and ſolicited to proceed in a 
curve. The centripetal force, therefore, is as the right line 
DE to AB; ſuppoſing the arch A E infinitely ſmall. erice, 
the centripetal and centrifugal: forces ateequal. 
CENTRO- BAR YC methed, in mechanics, is a method of mea- 
ſuring ot determining the quantity of a ſurface, or a ſolid, by 


the way of its center of gravity.: 


F- The, do&rine is compriſed in the following: theorem, with its | 
on Fury ure, whether ſuperficial or ſolid, generated by the mo- 


tien of a line or figure, is equal to the fattum of the generate- 
ug magnitude into the way 7 its center f gravity, or the line 
-"twbich its center F gravity deſtrib e. 


magnitude colle in the center of gravity; the whole 
weight produced by its motion will be equal to the factum 
ef che weight moved into the center of gravity. But When 
lines and figures are conſidered like homogeneous heavy bo- 
weight moved is the generating magnitude; and the weight 
105 uced. that generated. The bn | 5 


| 


to the direction of another AC, with a motion fill parallel to 


deſcribing plane by the altitude. 


of gravity is a periphery. of a circle X, deſcribed b 
ple radius: conſequently the area of the circle 1 rf 


The central rule is chiefly founded on this property of the 0 


middle G of the right line EF. The way of this 
therefore, is the periphery of a circle deſeribed by the 


_ deſcribed by the radius r mar. Therefore, .multih. 


of the cylinder will be ZA. But 1 n 


"AD; the center of gravity will be in O. The ſolan 6 


tice of long ago by Pappus; but the jeſuit Guldins 
the fiſt who ſet it in its full light, and exhibited is vel 


the weight- of the 'whole generat! ng. cent 
CenTRUM phonicum, in acouſtics, is the place whelt # 


: TOE OY | CEnTRUM phonocampti 
dies, their weights are 2 their bulks: and therefore the | wt LR * 
| CENTRUM fendinoſum, in anatomy, a' point, or cent!" 
f gure generated, therefore, 
4.45 equal to the lactum of the magnitude into the way'of u I 
| HA of ravity. Q E. D. 3 OR LESS {IR I . 

CLCeuerel. 1. Since à parallelogram ABCD (Tab. Mechanics, | 
Hi. ab.) is deſoribed, if the right AD heck ew a 


ſelf; and the way of the center of gravity E is equal to the 
| 3 « | „ 
| \ 


0 
* * 


right line E F, perpendicular to CD, that is, to the "TR 
of the 8 its area is equal to the factum Pra 
baſe CD, or the deſeribent line into the altitude pp N Ur 
Corel. 2. In the ſame manner it appears, that the ſolid; 
all bodies, deſcribed by a plane deſcending accordir : 

direction of any right line A C, is had by muliphing 8 


Corol. 3. Since a circle is deſcribed, if the radiu 
27) revolve round a center C, and the Mn 5 6 0 
the radius C L be in the middle E; the way of hk 


the factum of the radius CL, into the periphe 
the ETOP nba 
Corol. 4. If a rectangle ABCD (Tab. Mechanics, Fi 9 
revolve about its axis AD; the rectangle will defcrity : 
linder, and the ſide BC the fuperficies of a cylinder bv, 
the center of gravity of the right line BC is in the mild, 
F; and the center of gravity of the generating Plane in th 
atter, 


EG; that of the former, the periphery of a circle ray 


by the radius EF. Wherefore, the ſuperficies of the ci 
der is the factum of the altitude B C 4 the Nee 
circle deſcribed by the radius E F, or the baſe. And th 
ſolidity of the cylinder is the factum of the enerating reg, 
angle ABCD into the periphery of a circle deſcribed 
the radius EG, which is ſubduple of EF, or of the fon; 
diameter of the cylinder. 0 
Suppoſe, v. gr. the altitude: of the deſcribing plane, ay 
therefore of the cylinder BCD; the ſemidiameter of ty. 
baſe DC then will EG=Zr+ and ſuppoſing the raty 
of the ſemidiameter to the periphery ==1 : m, the perip 


ing zur by the area of the tectangle A Car; the (oldy 


the area of the circle deſcribed by the radius DG. It is ei- 
dent, therefore, the cylinder is equal to the factum of th 
baſe into the altitude, | 
Corel.-5. In like manner, fince the center of gravity of th 
right line AB (Tab. Mechanics, Fig. 17.) is in the middk 
and the ſurface of a cone is deſcribed, if the trange 


> 


8 


* . . . - 


ABC revolve about its axis; if PMC; the ſupnfas 
of the cone will be equal to the factum of its fide A B, in 
the periphery deſcribed by the radi''s PM, or the ſubd 
of the ſemidiameter of the baſe BC. 
Fuels v. gr. BC r, AB ga; the ratio of the nin 
to the periphery 1: ; then will PMS r, and the pa 


plying i mr into the fide of the cone A B, the ptodud 
the ſuperficies of + amr. But L amr is alſo the faftuni 
2 4 and mr : therefore, the ſurface of the cone is the prodil 
of the 3 into half the ſide. 
Corol. 6. If the triangle AC B (Tab. Mechanics, Fig, 4) 
revolve about an axis, it deſcribes a cone; but if CB be 
ſected in D, and the right line A D be drawn, and A0 


the cone, therefore, is equal to the factum of the trays 
CAB into the periphery deſcribed by the radius PO; N 
AD: AO:: BD:OP; and AO=3AD, and DB=j 
B. Therefore, OP=4BD=Z7CBR. _ 4 
_ Suppoſe, u gr. BC=r, AB; the ratio of the nut 
the periphery =1: m. Then will OP ir the perpie 
deſcribed by this radius £m r ; the triangle A CBA 
_ therefore, the ſolidity of the cone I oy 14% 
But 3am r. ur 44. Ot, the factum of de! 
of the cone into the third part of the altitude. Se 1 


SSB Ss A 


ANGLE, | TON. | 
This elegant theorem, which may be ranked among! 
chief inventions in geometry of the laſt 755 was taken l 


variety of examples. Several other geometers, after UWP 
nus and Pappus, have alſo uſed it in meafuring ſold 
ſurfaces generated by a rotation round a fixed 215i 
cially before the late invention of the integral ci # 
and it may ſtill take place in ſome caſes, where the mf 
ealculus would be more difficult. M. Leibnitz has obe ; 
that the method will hold, though the axis or center bet 
tinuall changed during the generative motion. 4 
RUM in geometry, mechanics, &c. See Cebu 


"ſpeaker ſtands in polyſyllabical and articulate echo 
ticum is the place, or object, ttt 
the voice in an echo. 
the talls of the muſcles of the diaphragm meet. W 
is center is perforated towards the right ſide, for | 
cava; towards the left, backward : its fleſby part gs 
to the gula. The deſcending trunk of the great ate | 
racic duct, and vena azygos, paſs between its tuo [ 
proceſſes. See DiATHRACGM. 1 N 
| 4 2 Of 
} 775 l 


0 5 Y Jos, try, from the injuries ot the weather. | 
coins, ſuch lodges are uſually placed on the flanked 
Ina" of the baſtions, on thoſe of the ſhoulder, and ſometimes 
cENTUMVIRATE, among the Romans, a court compoſed of 
hundred magiſtrates, or eee decide private 

5 er 5 the R nans, a officerin 

ENTURIO, am e ROm an Cri 

* 8 Century, or an hundred 


"6-4 Centurion of the firſt cohort of each legion, was call- 
7. Primopilus, or Primipili Centurio, ſometimes 
bl 


gy o; he was not under the command ofany tribune, 
all the reſt were; and had four Centuries under his dire- 
a the ſtandard, and the eagle of the legion. 


Va thing divided, or ranged into an hundred parts.. 


At thetimewhen theRoman people were aſſembled for creating 
of magiſtrates, eſtabliſhing of laws, or deliberating of public 
affairs, they were divided into Centuries; and to the end their 
| might be more eaſily collected, they voted by Cen- 
turics : this was done in the Campus Maritus; and theſe aſſem- 
blies weres, hence called Comitia Centuriata. 
The Roman cohorts were diſtributed into decuries, com- 
.anded by decurions ; and Centuries by centurions. Each co- 


Cones ·˙⸗ » * LES | 
JENTURY, in chronology, is the ſpace of one hundred years. 
Church-hiſtory is computed chiefly by Centuries, commencing 
from our Saviour's incarnation. | | 

In this ſenſe, we ſay, the firſt Century; the fathers of the ſe- 
cond Century; the councils of the third Century, &c. 


vided into thirteen Centuries, containing thirteen hundred 
ears, ending at 1298. compiled by ſeyeral learned prote- 
Pants of eburg. Y. | „ 
The chief of the Centuriators was Matthias Flacius Illyricus. 
|: is faid, that Baronius undertook his annals, purely to oppoſe 
the Magdeburg Centuriators, * | 

| 7 . 8 a 5 5 
EPHALIC “, in medicine, is applied to any thi ongin 

to the head, or its parts. See HEAD: a | : 


«The word is Greek cpr, formed of zepzan, capur, bead. 


? b f x 

PRALICS, or CEPHALIC Medicines, are ſuch as are proper for 
diorders of the head. ; ' 5 

Theſe are | pong; of a volatile, ſpirituous, or aromatic nature, 
or at leaſt they are joined with ſuch ; and are ſupppoſed to be of 
ſervice, by the volatility of their particles infinuating into the 
nerves, and mixing with the animal ſpirits directly, as well as 
by the common circulation. Fixed bodies can only become 


Cepbalic by accident. 


It is thus called, in regard 


pr poſſes half the head, Hemicrania. 


dou 1 ah in Hevelius's forty ; in the Britannic cata- 


longitudes, latitudes, 


antients uſed to open it in diſ- 


uv Bow \ wooden cell, or lodge, made to weber the 


bort conliſted of fix Centuries, and a legion of ſixty. See 


£NTURLES of Magdeburg, a celebrated eccleſiaſtical hiſtory di- | - 


Thus, ſpirit of lavender is ſuppoſed directly to act upon me 


4 


Vc. whereof are as follow. 1 


. — * o | ” A 
* 1 1 ” 
| E f | 
; 5 


| Longitude, Latitude. 


| Names and Situations of 


the Stars, I 
Nee o, „ „e 1 4 
In the preced. ſout x 28 50 35175 27 46 
In the preced. am F o 39 5/73 50 57 
In the bend of the preced. arm o 14 3o[71 45 45 

14 5B 25174 5 20 
8 31 3168 56 8 


In the preced. ſhoulder 
| 5 | | 

0 14 18 55169 59 15 
; | 20 30 1970 2.57 
5 57 0 TIT 1 18 35071 8 15 
In the girdle, againſt the preced. 3 10 42 11166 47 28 
1 ſſide) T 10 5 3865 29 2 


3 u 414 37170 25 33 


\O 
(ES) 
mu 
=> 
+ 
O 
uU 
'D 
0 


. 4 7 6161 39 14| 6 
That preced. the tiara. 7 41 4861 52 511 6 
Wl £IBY . | 
In Cepheus's neck. to 58 16062 54 227 
| . 8 10 17 4569 22 2715.6 
In the breaſt 19 55 1565 45 41 
125 | 15 33 226g 18271 © 
| | 16 29 2164 36 42] 6 
5 c | | : 
Middle of 3 in the tiara 9 40 7j61 9 27/4 
North. and ſmall. of the ſame 11 41 * 54 3 fy 
South in the tiara 2 42 559 58 31 4 
nA in & 5 40 54108 25 29] 5 
- | 718 32 1 7 7 
3 bgga 24 45 28063 57 160 6 
That following the tiara | 13 20 14 1 5 5014 5 


Fo | ' - 4426 20 10568 31 58] 6 
Between the feet, double 9 35 ö 


30 e 


6 
CRV . > "EY 24" 02 6 
Preced. in the following arm ) 28 58 4662 40] 4 
5 
5 
3 


In the following leg 


Latter in the hind am 5 42 36161 23 2c 
In the hind foot 525 48 15% #| 
0 | gall x 


pias, or other proceſs to the like purpoſe ; ſignifying, that he 
: hath taken the body of the pa gue”, * 85 . 


or liniment, made of oil and wax, With other ingredients ; uſed 


2 in ſeveral diſeaſes, eſpecially thoſe of the ſcin. 
* It takes its name from its capital ingredient, wax, called in 


Latin Cera. | JE 5 bh 

Its conſiſtence is thicker than that ofa liniment ; the laſt hav- 

ing uſually two ounces of wax to two of oil; but the Cerate, 
four of wax to two of oil : yet it is thinner than a plaiſter. 

There are Cerates of various kinds, refrigerative, ;ftomachicy 

Divine Cerute, &c. 


* 


Galen, made of white wax and olèam roſat. omphacin. 


muſcles of the tongue, thus deſcribed by Mr. Cowper: The 
64 Ceratogloſſum has a broad fleſhy origination, at the ſuperior 
< part of the os hyvides, lat 
<< inſertion, at the root of the tongue. "This; with its partner, 


. one of them act, it moves the tongue on one ſide.” 
The word is derived from the Greek x«25, horn, and YA 
tongue; its form bearing ſome reſemblance d a horn. 
CERCELE, in heraldry. A Gr | which, 
opening at the ends, turns round both ways, like a ram's horns. 
See Cross. | | 
errors of Simon Magus, Saturninus, and the Manichees? 
came to Rome in the time of pope Hyginus; and there abjured 
his errors: but he did this in appearance only; for he was 
afterwards convicted of perſiſting in them, and accordingly 
was caſt out of the church again. 2 5 2 
Cerdon aſſerted two principles, the one good, and the other evil 
this laſt, according to him, was creator of the world; and the 
God that appeared under the old law. The firſt; whom he 


virgin; nor did he ſuffer death, but in a e. He denied 


ment, as coming from ah evil principle. Marcion, his diſciple, 


„%ͤͤͥ . OR 


CERATE *, CERATUM, in medicine, a kind of ſtiff anguent; 


&c. Cerate of Suphur, of Saunders, teftringent Cirate of Bricks, 


CERATOGLOSSUM *, KepaToyAoury, in anatomy, a pair of 


cc acting, draws the tongue into the mouth directiy if only | 


5 CERCELE; is a croſs, which, 


called unknown, was the father of Jeſus Chtiſt; who, he taught, 
was only incarnate in appearance, and was not born of a 


the refurrection, and rejected all the books of the Old Teſta- 


ds. Ade af i a 


h HS. FS al | 
e nu, 


CEPI Corpus, in law, a return made by the ſheriff, upon a ca- 


There is a particular one, Called the Refrigerative Cerate of 


y; hence it aſcends to its 


CERDONIANS, antient heretics, who maintained moſt of the 
They took their name from their leader Cerdon, à Syrian, who 


„ 


| 
Y 
* 
) 
'' 7 
1 
1 
4 
| 
17 
4 
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i 
5 


* 


* 


I The victims offered were hogs, by reaſon ef the waſte they 


_ - © that the ſacriſice made on the 21ſt of December to that god- 


They eat nothing till after ſun- ſet; in memory of Ceres, who 


"that ther v lebrate this feaſt, hy reaſon | | 
© Jr rere , CERTIFICATE, a teſtimony given in writing; to aſſure an v 


brain, from which there have been intire parts taken away 


# : 
* * 8 * N * » 
. * F * 6 
7 7 4 4 | of * * 
” % , * F 
1 4 \ * 
1 a. _ . 


. 


mus, ſon | Celous king of Eleuſine in Attica, in gratitud 


F b > 24 r oO eee, 
r e feaſts of this king at Athena 3 the one called 
 Bleuſoua, the other Theſmophoria. 7 WY; 
What doch agreed. in, and was common to all the Cereala, | | 
b 1 that they were celebrated with a great deal of religion. 
and urityz {0 

© onthoſe da 


It was got 


in conjugal matters. | be | Bl 
ere . honoured here, but alſo Bacchus. 


. 


; make in the products of the earth: whether there was any 
© wine offered, or hot, is matter of much debate among the- 


was a compoſition of wing and honey boiled up together: ande 


1 


dels and Hercules, was a pregnant ſow, together with cakes |-. 


| mulſum: and that this is what. Virgil means by Miri Bar- 
cho. Vide Salmafium, Lambin. Sc. | 


The Cerealia paſſed from the Greeks to 


£ 


men alone who were concerned in the celebration, all dreſſed 
in white: the men, likewiſe in white, were only . | 


in her ſearch 


= 


| after her daughter,took no repaſt but in che 
Alter the battle of Cannæ, the deſolation was ſo great at Rome, 


o 


: ay were all in mourning ; ſo that it was omitted that year. 
CEREBELLUM, or CRE BEL, in anatomy, the hinder part 
of the brain.—See_ Tab. Anat. (oſteol.) fig. 5. litt. cc. 


The Cerebellum is oſteemed a kind of little brain by itſelf, as CERTTTOUDE, is properly: a quality of the judgment, int 


the word imports, which is a diminutive of Cerebrum. 
It is placed in the hinder and lower part of the ſkull; under- 
neath the hind-part of the brain, or cerebrum : it lies open to 
the cerebrum at bottom; but at top it is ſeparated from it by a 
duplicature of the dura mater. 4 ſomewhat reſembles a 
| bowl, broader than it is long. A dit! 


* 


It ſubſtance is harder, drier, and more ſolid, than chat of the 


brain, but of the ſame nature and kind; being compoſed, like 
it, of a cortical, or glandulous, and a medullary part: the 
_ branches of which laſt, when spened, reſemble thoſe of a tree, 
meeting in the middle, and forming a kind of ſtem, which 
runs quite through it. Its colour is yellowiſh, that of the 
brain being whiter. 9 9 


» . 


Its ſurface is unequal, and furrowed, but not ſo much as that Metapbyſcal-CernTITVDE,' is that arifing from a' metaphyl 


of the cerebrum ; appearing rather as if laminated, like ſome j 
ſhell; the middle circles being the largeſt and deepeſt * be- 


tween the laminz are duplicatures of the pia mater. The 


fore and bind parts of che Cerebellum are terminated by apo- Phyſical CERTTrupk, is that arifing from phyſical eiter 


phyſes; called Y/ermiformes, from the reſemblance they bear to 
worms: it is joined to the medulla oblongata by two proceſſes. ' 
called by Willis, Pedunaleit 5s | ee 
Beſides theſe, there are two or three other medullary proceſ- 
fey, which paſſing acroſs the medulla oblongata, form an arch; 
from the diſcoverer called Pons-Yaroli. - 
The blood ·veſſels of the Cerebellum are the ſame with thoſe of 
the cerebrum ; and the uſe the ſame ; v2. to ſeparate the ner- | 


vous juice from the blood, and convey it through the ſeveral 
Dr. Willis, however, diſtinguiſhes between the functions of the 


Cerebrum, and Cerebellum ; making the firſt the principle of 53 
voluntary motions, and actions; and the laſt the principle of 


3 ones; vix. that of reſpiration, the motion of the 


1 is commonly; aflerted, that a wound either in the cortex, or | 


- medulla of the Cerebellum, is mortal; which it is not in the 


without harm. The truth is, we have inſtances of people 
living ſome time, not only without any cerebrum, but alſo | 

- . without any Cerebellum 1 2 
CEREBRUM, in anatomy, the brain, properly ſo called; in 
contradiſtinction from the Cerebellum. See BRAIN. 
CEREMONY *, an aſſemblage of ſeveral actions, forms, and 


circumſtances, ſerving, to render a thing more magnificent | 


and folemn. 25 | 
The word comes from the Latin Cærenonia, quaſi Cereris mu- 


nia, on account of the great number of ceremonies uſed in | 


making the offerings to Ceres; or by reaſon the firſt religious 
ceremonies were thoſe of Ceres: hence Cicero calls Cererem 

antiguiſi mam, religioſiſimam principem omnium ſacrorum, que 

apud omnes gentes fiunt. Valerius Maximus derives it from Cære 

©, and Mumia: Cære was a little town near Rome, where the Ro- 
mans made offerings to the gods, with uncommon ardor and 

© . officiouſneſs, on occaſion of the fear they were in of the Gauls, 


who then lay before Rome Others deduce it from Cerus, in 
antient Latin word, which ſignifies holy or ſacred ; ſome from 


the Greek, N a4«y; to rejoice, | 


, 
* 4 , 


tees” $oolts of Ceres, inftituted by Tripto4 | CERINTHIANS, . aritient! heretics,” who- detiy Uf. l 
papain: bolt Con, 0k * 0 9 Jeſus Cbriſt.— They took — a6 if 
r his having been inſtruted by Ceres, who was ſuppoſed ta |. the firſt hereſiarchs in the :chuxeh, being Cotem para le 
ve been his nurſe, in the art of cultivating corn, and makæ- et. John. 10 dora Fit 


as the Nazarenes and Ebionites. St. 


N 


0 * 


apoſtle had eat. He believed that Jeſus Chriſt u. 
man, born of Joſeph; and Mary z but that 4 in his kipgty.” 
. celeſtial virtue deſcended on him in form of a dove; bfg“ 
Id was: by means of this celeſtial virtue, therefore, l 


that it was eſteemed a great pollution to meddle, bs 


” 
* . 
* 


critics. Plautus and Macrobius ſeem to countenance the ne- Vence it came: ſo that Jeſt 
gative nde; Calo and Virgil the poſitive. 1 95 9 * 1 2 
ed, they did not offer to Ceres; but mulſum, which r a air 4 
Sd they not et dn and honey ed up together: and] Some authory aſctibe tbe back ar che deep, s Coin, 
adding, that he put it off under the Bunte n . 0 


the Romans, who 


held them for eight days ſucceſſively; commencing, as gene- | 


" held, on the fifth of the ides of April. It was the wo-“ Then received the goſpel of St. Matthew, to countenance ths 


they omitted the ge And they diſcarded the epillisg 
St. Paul; becauſe that apoſtle held circumtiſion aboliſhed: 


CEROMA, originally denoted a mixture of oil and wax, wh 
"which. the antient wreſtlers rubbed themſelves, not on 0 


ders, i. e. in the ideas?» Coptitude is irt the judgment wenn 


ol Adbefion, which ariſes from the importance thereof: & 


Further, the ſchools diſtinguiſh three other kinds of Cui, 
with regard to the three different kinds of evidence whin 


Moral CERTITUDE, is that founded on moral evidence: fuch 


In the Pbilgſapbical Tranſaftions, we have an algebraic alc 


E R 
1 R 


renn 


4 


Cry rico, u 
r rg *Piphanius aps, he; 

the bead of a faction hich roſs at Jerufaſem againſt & Wy 
on account of ſome uncircumeiſed "perſons with hs 8 


as Was 


Cerinthus was a zealous defender of the tircum 


D by Siren 


| Fee 2 de received it 
m after his paſſion, and returned tothe; 
Art at Jeſus; whom he called pur; 
really died and roſe again; but that Chriſt, who waz Fr 
uiſhed from Jeſus, did: not ſuffer at All. 


-wrought e . miracles; which, is he 
heaven, quitted hi 


ECLMMSCMTSS 


John, thehg. 


ter to authorize his reveries touching Chrit's reig in the fe 


and it ĩs even certain he publiſhed ſome works of thi thy 
under the title of Aprcatypſes, bo oY 

St. Epiphanius obſervesy/that when a Cerinthiqn died Wiler 
baptiſm, another perſon. was baptized in his ſtead. 


* © es 
4444 


doctrine of circumciſion, from Chriſt's being circumciſed; 


make their limbs more ſleek, and leſs capable of being kathy 
of, hut more phable, and fit for exerciſ. 5 


tify the truth of any thing to a court of juſtice, or the like, de 
TESTIMONIAL. mae 5 2g 
ing an adheſion of the mind to the propoſition we affrm, « 
the ſtrength wherewith we adhere to it. 
Certitude is of the fame nature with the evidence that produm 
it: the evidence is in the things that the mind ſees andears 


makes of thoſe ideas. 3 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds of Certitudę: the oed 
Speculation, ariſing from the evidence of the thing; the od 


laſt they apply to matters of faith, 


they ariſe: | 

evidence: ſuch is that a geometrician has, of the truth of tl 
propoſition, That the three angles of a triangle are equity 
& two right ones. een 


ſuch is that a man has, that there is fire on his hand, when k 


ſees it blaze, and feels it bun 


that a perſon has, that he has got, or loſt a cauſe, ven l 
attorney and friends ſend him an expreſs notice ofit, q ac 
af che judgments .. 1 

Moral Certitude is frequently equivalent to metaphyſical (a4 
titude. Thus, a criminal who hears the ſentence read, fr 
uently makes no doubt either of his condemnation or e 
tion; and yet has nothing, here, beyond a moral Certitu 
for, metaphyſical Certitude he has none: neither has be 
phyſical. Certitude, except as to what relates to the reading 
the ſentence, and the action of the executioner, when he 
him into his poſſeflion, os vt To 
tion of the degrees of moral certitude, ariſing from bun 
ſtimony in all its caſes; whether immediate, mediate, con 
ring ral, er ien OT Ol 
The author thereof ſhews, that if the report paſs throught 
ral reporters hands ere it arrive, each conveying $ of Ut 
after 12 tranſmiffons, it will only be an equal lay, wif 
it be true or not: if the proportion of Certitudt be ant 
199, it will come to half from the oth hand; if t f 
rom the 695th hand. | Pas. | | 
For concurring evidences, if two reporters have each jd i 
tainty, they will both give an aſſurance of 45, or of 359% 
three, of 15: and the co- atteſtation of 10 would ge 1 
of certainty; that of a 20th, 2885888. He ſhews, fart 
if there be fix particulars in a narrative, all equally remark 
and that he to whom the report is given has 4 of Cu 
the whole; there is 35 to I againſt the failure in any of 


14 


tain particular. | WR 4 

He proceeds to compute the certainty of tradition, hot | 
and written, in whole and part; ſucceſſively | 
alſo co-atteſted by ſeveral ſucceſſors of trapſnuttens: | 


14 &> 
4 
i 


— 


** 


- 


CES 


v7. MONBY; Alegre a common fine, paid yearly 
the 


* 


7 
”y- 2 


7 


ts of ſeveral manors to the lords thereof; and 


ſometimes Je. Th, in antient records, is called Cert 1 
Las, . e Nero, are ſeven pair of nerves, {6 called, as 
VICAR. origin in the Cervix, or neck.—See Tab. Anat 
es 6. %% 


# They are thus called from the Latin. Cervix, neck, 5 


Tye ſt pair aries betweenthe firſt and cen vertebrg of the 


' 


neck; and, f ee If bee NM 
| r ſix pair come out laterally from the junctures 
wh ee: through particulat perforations : this firſt pair 

«to the muſcles of the head and ear. Phe fecond pair, ac- 
orling to Dr. Willis, contributes the main branch towards 
the formation of the diaphragmatic nerves; which, accord- 
ng to Vieuſſens, ſpring only from the fourth; and ſixth pair. 


rax, make the brachial nerves. All the Cervical Nerves 
or amerable branches to the muſcles,” and other parts o 
the head, neck, and ſhoulders. n e 
ical Veſſels, among anatomiſts, denote the arteries, veins, 
5, which paſs through the vertebrz and niuſcles of the neck, 
e 
FRVICALES Defcendentes,. a pair of muſcles antagoniſts to 


. 
F 7 


ſixth vertebra of the nec Ea 
Moſt authors reckon theſe, though improperly,” a production 
e 0 ON 
ux, in many. properly denotes the hind-part of the 
neck; as contradiſtingurſhed from the 'fore-part, which is 
called Jugulum, or the e 19 05 
RI the Uterus, thè neck of the uterus, or that oblongcanal, 
or paſſage between the internal and external | orifices, which 
eceivesand incloſes the penis like a ſheath, whence it is alſo 
called Vagina. See UTERUS, and VAGINx aa 


The Cervix Uteri, in majds, is very narrow, except in the time 


1 


Jun of the menſes; ſearce wide enough to admit a gooſe's quill: its 
onfs inner extremity is called Oſculum Internum, which is kept 


ſealed'up with a kind of glutinous matter, iffuing from the 
ne s 


. * 


uditorius, or outer paſſage e ee e EY 
This is alſo called Gerumen aurium, in Engliſh, * Ear-was. 
See EAR. M neee 1. £2 «977? L WF * 

RUSSE, Cervse; a white calx of lead, uſed in painting, 
and coſmetics; made by calẽining that metal, in the vapaur of 
megar. W ia . * 


par, contained in a veſſel ſet over a moderate fire. 


uſe is made of thin laminz, or plates of lead, made up into \ 
polls, and fo placed as to receive and imbibe the fumes of vine- 


——- 


hundred, pro certo letæ, for the certain keep- 


* JE" 1 * " 
4 ny by * < » g a 
. a F* 7 » : * » . 
9 E N a N * | | 


vileges of the Ceſſiom. This was originally intended to fignify, 


that the Caſſonary was become poor through his own folly. 


The Italian A deſcribe the ceremony of Ceſſion to conſiſt 


in ſtriking the bare breech three times againſt a ſtone, called 


Lapis Vituperii, in the preſence of the judge. Formerly it con- 
ſiſted in giving up the girdles and keys in court; tlie antients 
uſing to carry at their girdles the chief utenſils where with the 


: got their living; as the ſcrivener his elcritoire, the merchant his 
bag. Sc. 6 
85 * 


The form of Ceſſon among the antient Romans and Gauls 


Was as follows. The Ceſſionary gathered up duſt in his left 


contrary to the reſt, comes out before and behind :| 


hand, from the four corners of the houſe ; and, ſtanding on the 
threſhold,” holding the door-poſt in his right hard, threw the 
duſt back over his ſhoulders; then tripping into his ſhirt, and 
quitting his girdle and bags, he jumped with a pole over a 
hedge, hereby letting the world know, that he had nothing 


leſt, and that when he jumped, all he was worth, was in the 


air with him. 


_ This was the Ceſſon in criminal matters: in civil caſes, it was 


The three laſt pair, joining with the two firſt of the dorſum, 1 
ſhold. This was called Chrenecruda per durpillum & feſtucam. 


ficient to lay a broom, ſwitch; or broken ſtraw, on the thre- 


Ckss ro, in the eccleſiaſtical law, is one manner of vacating or 


= 


_ voiding an eccleſiaſtical benefice. | 


Ceſſion is an implicit kind of reſignation, underſtood where a 
perſon does ſome act, or takes on himſelf ſome charge, which 
is inconſiſtent with his holding the benefice he was before poſ- 


0 ſeſſed of. F i 


the ſacro-lumbares/3\ coming from the third, fourth, fifth, and}. By the ſtatute, if a clerk have one benefice of 8 J. per annum 


value, and takes another, of what value ſoever, with cure of 


. 
. 


biſhop, his benefice is ſaid to be vaid by. Creatix. 
CESSION e en 


ſouls, and without diſpenſation, the former living is, ih facto, 
void: and this kind of voidance of a living is called Ceſſin. 


What is called by Ce/fion in other benefices, is called by Crea- ; 


tion in relation to a biſhoprick ; for if an incumbent be made a 


ARY, a Bankrupt. . | 


(ſervice, and who thereby incurs' the danger of the law, and 


is liable to have the writ Ceſavit brought againſt him. 


RUMEN, à thick, viſcous; bitter, excrementitious humour, | 2 
ſeparated from the blood by proper glands placed in the meatus CEs ur gui Vie, one for whole life any lands or tenements are 


love. | 
The word js alſo written Ce/um, and Cæſton: it comes from the 


hich they mans together, and grinding it up with water, 
orm it into little cakes, Cardan ſhews how to make a ſort of 
eruſſe.of tin and urine. F | 


: 


aken inwardly, it is a dangerous poiſon ; it ſoon ſhes its 
aignity, ſpoiling the breath and teeth 


es, and all the ſymptoms of old Age. 


nine be bet Cerue is that of Venice; but this is rare: that chiefly 
1 ed, is either Engliſh or Dutch, both of which have more 
zug ak in them than white lead; the latter, however, is the 


qetter of the two. Fallopius ſpeaks of a native Ceruſſe, but 
N elſe knows 1 05 be — Ke 2 PM, 

PAR, dee the article CxsAR. Re EH TO 

DARIAN' Section. See CASARIAN Section. woes 
VII, a writ which lies in divers caſes ; upon this'general 

Found, that he —_ whom it is brought, has for two years 
led or neglecte to perform ſuch ſervice, or pay ſuch rent, as 


"ments ſufficient goods or chattels to be diſtrained. 


or fealty.— The forms and ſpecies of Ceſſavit are 


\ 5 of 81 r Biennium. | | 
The MON, in a legal ſenſe, an act whereby a perſon ſurrenders 5 
Wet unten alis to another perſon, ey which belonged}. 


min uad lee » Transfer, and Subrogation ; which ſee. | 
yy ole af 5 particularly uſed in the civil law, for a voluntary and 


urretider of a perſon's effects to his creditors, to avoid 


| both | Prſonment, . arty 
nitted, n A es ſtill obtains in France, and other countries; and | 


} virtue of letters patent granted in favour of the poor 


L 


ruſe make a beautiful white colour, and is much uſed by the | h 
punters, both in oil and water-colours. It makes the principal |[CESURE; or CzsuRa, in poetry. See CæxsuRA. 
gredient in the fucus uſed by the ladies for the complexion. .CETACEDOUS#, in natural hiſtory, a term applied to all lar 


, and haſtening wrin-|| 


eis obliged to by his tenure; and has not upon his lands or | 
Ait only lies for annual ſervice, rent, and ſuch-like, not | 


arious ; as Cefſavit de Cantaria, Ceſſavit de Feodif ma, Cf. 


5 1 . REY Fey 
ſfon is a general term, the ſpecies whereof are, a Surrender, | 


| 


Where it is faid the tenant cefſeth, it is meant he ceaſeth to do 
his duty, or fervice, to which he is bound, 


CESTUJ, a French term, literally lgnifying He, or Him; fre- 


quently uſed in our law-writings. 


hus, . 


CESTUI gui Tust, is he who has lands in truſt, &c, committed 


to him for the benefit of another, 


17. „ 5 | | 
CesTvui qui Uſe, he to whoſe uſe another man is infeoffed in 


land or tenements. 


CES TUS *, among antient poets, a fine embroidered girdle worn 


x 


[ſhe laminæ are, by means hereof, converted into a white ruſt; | 


'CESTUS, or C.xsTvus, was alſo a large leathern gantlet, gar* 


[ 
j 


— — — 


* 
N 
: 

* 
1 


| 


! 


anon; eee > Rr oe, 


„ 


delt. The Ceſſon originally carried with i | 
f: ww originally carried with it a mark of | 
n obliged the perſon to wear a green cap, or bonnet 
Lenze one ; ty negle&>this, was to forfeit the pri- 


| 1 


2 


by Venus, endowed with a faculty of charming, and conciliating 


+ 
5 


| Greek «505, a Girdle, or other thing embroidered, or wrought 
with the needle : whence alſo /zc:/fus ; a term uſed at firſt for 

any naughtineſs by undoing the girdle, &c. but now reſtrain 

ed to that between perſons near akin, See IncgsT, | 

niſhed with lead, uſed in the combats or exerciſes of the antient 

Athletæ. See CzsTvs. a” NT 


ſea· fiſhes, and beaſts, which bear a reſemblance to the whale; 
See Fisn, and WHALE. SE - 
The word is formed of the Latin Cetus, whale, | 
The horn uſually called the Unicorr's Horn, is found'to be the 


Supplement, article CETAcEovus, 


CETERIS Paribus. See CæTERIS Paribunm. 
CETUS, in aſtronomy, the hal ; a large conſtellation of the 
' ſouthern hemiſphere, under Piſces, and next the water of 


Aquarius. 


T) he ſtars in the conſtellation Cetus, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 


twenty-two; in Tycho's twenty-one ; in Hevelius's twenty- 
two; in the Britannic catalogue ſeventy-eight. The order, 


names, longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, Sc. whereof, are as. 


follow. 


* 


: a 8 ſituations of ©Longi de 1 7 | 


the ſtars. South, 


5 w ARE - N GS #8 3d 
| „ x 18 36 4014 14 15] 6 
Of thoſein triangle pre- J Mid. 
ced. the tail, byPtole- 
my ranked among the { No. 
ene Aquarius. J So. - 
| 3% 


5 l Ml 
North. in the extrem. of the 
. 3 . 8 1 tail) 5 


22 28 40 10 5 06 

21 57 12|r5 16 35 
21 12 12118 45 54| 5 
26-35 0|10 0 4104.3 
22 56 22|13 27 15 6 


tooth of a Cetaceous fiſh in the Icy fea, called Narval, See 


19 25 37116 14 2245 


VY 1 45 50 244-0167 


059-31] 6 36-23} 6. 
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_ +, Namet and Situations 7 * Latitude | E CHAFE- Jar, or CHAurEz- Max, an officer in "TORT 
8 ouch. & | _ buſineſs is to fit the wax for the ſealing of wre eth) big 
0 64 8 4 3 of I' other inſtruments iflued thence. _ En. Patents, ay 
* eh mg 22 1 . x 6 „ "| 1 A in commerce. See the mis 
Bright. th. © it . 13 26] 4 15 1 0 LY le 
. N eee ed 2 28 13 42/20 4s 51] 3 |CHAIN, Ca rxA, a ſeries of ſeveral rings, or links fy; | 
in root of the thil 1 FT 1: 33-31114 7 45 5 neee © ih Me... 
| N. of the following fide of the I © 34 3016 18 39] % There are Chainsofdivers matters, ſizes, and forms, ang, ; | 
EY ROD be 2 57 0/4 44 14| 5 | uſes.— Ports, rivers, ſtreets, Wc. are cloſed with iron (l. | 
FL T7 4 | 8 rebellious cities are puniſhed by taking away their Chai 5 
; ae Paths | 7 25 18] 6 17 50] 6 | barriers, IN wt | 
28 or ner he | 4 40 46013 24 8] 6 | The arms of the kingdom of Navarre are, Chains Oi ; | 
South. of the ſame ſide 4 232 15 53 500 © [ -Gules, The occaſion hereof is referred to the ki Wo 
3% 15 | 37 3916 16 11 6 | leagued againſt the Moors; who having gained a che | 
; |; | | | | 7 78 33010 40 10 6 Cory againſt them in 1212. in thediftribution of the ſui 
[| | 20 c . magnificent tent of Miralmumin fell to the king of tl 
3 RE 6 49 9115 38:59] 6 | as being the firſt that broke and forced the Chain; theres A 
4 | ; 8 = 15 34 29] © | 4 Gold Chain, is one of the ornaments or badges of the di 
iN CE: > i Re 7 23 24015 41 10] 6 | of a lord mayor of London; and remains tothe peru | 
3 Prec. inthe poſter. partof the body 4 25 42/16 6 23 3 his being diveſted of that magiſtrature, as a mark that k 
. ee ee ASST, 8 20 10/15 6 47] © paſſed the rt. | 
—_— 8 y | I Something like this, Chorier obſerves, obtained a 
41 ho 9 48 3113 24 58] © | tient Gauls: the principal ornament of their people hn 
+ 9.42 4114 37 5 $ and authority was a gold Chain, which they wore onal, 
\ ; EEE | 10 35 5974 41 3 | fions; and even in battle to diſtinguiſh them from the chan f 
1 | 3 I 55 615 35 44] 6 | ſoldiers. Hift. de Darpb. Lib. III. p. 130. 4 
—_— Subf. in the poſter. part of the body 11 53 52/15 46 30| 3 | CHAIN alſo denotes a kind of ſtring, of twiſted wire; fenj h I 
L Dk, rd IE, OE SPIE) A II hang watches, tweezer-caſes, and other valuable toys m t 
| SEA | 9 36 36021 50 7 5 be invention of this piece of curious work was OWing tat a 
| * „ 10 34 17/20 32 4006 Engliſh; whence, in foreign countries, it is denomiaa t C 
= LS N 7 21 44028 37 5610 5| Englib Chain. It was ſome time before foreigners unde i 
1 8 5 I . | | 11 17 $0123 41 2 & ] to imitate them, and at laſt with no- extraordinary ſucceky f 
| 3 | 5 | 11 45 30123 33 56} © | thoſe of Paris have come neareſt. Theſe Chains were a 0 
1 To - „„ ulſually either of ſilver or gold, ſome of gilt copper; thetnd l 
| Mid. of 3 inthe middle ofthe body 13 35 48124 57 3204 3| or wire of each kind m NN C d 
1 Contig. to the north. in the body 17 © 46/20 30 12] 5 or the fabric, or making of theſe ChAlus; a part oftheninz , 
H North. in the middle of the body 17 36 47120 21 19 3 folded into little links of an oval form; the longeſt dan b 
| 1 I, Ly 13 33 32032 3 280 © | about three lines; theſhorteſt, one. Theſe, after ty bag hi 
| South. in the middle of the body 15 8 3230 47 52] © | exaQty ſoldered; are again folded into two; and then buy v 
= SS Abe | 5 * N by means ofſeveral other little theai ſe 
| 23 3 55/13 32 34| ©:| the ſame thickneſs; ſome whereof, which paſs from one eit it 
5 Another, and more ſoutn 15 4 15/31 2 294 5} the other, imitate the warp of a ſtuff; and the others, wid u 
„ „„ as 22 44[it-30 £2691 tranſverſe, the woof. There are at leaſt four thou tt 
| 8 5 24 21 32012 9 13 7 | little links in a Chain of four pendants; which are, by ihismen 
* 24 56 2114 29 13} 7 | bound fo equally, and withal ſo firmly together, that the ci 
45 We deceived, and takes the whole to conſiſt of one intire pie, 
. 23 28 16014 8 306 7|Cnain-Pump. See Pump, and Bun-Pump. ; 
Preced. in the creſt 29 42 33] 4 17 15| 4 |Cnain-Shor, in war, two bullets, or rather half-bullets, luk | 
„ 23 45 20/14 50 5 © | together by a Chain: their uſe at ſea is to ſhoot down yank i u 
; 9 3 25 20 13118 58 51] 6 | maſts ; or to cut the ſprouds, or any other rigging ofaſy. pi 
New one in the neck of Cetus 27 11 15|15 56 3802 3| CHAIN, in ſurveying, is a meaſureconſiſting of a certain nun C 
3. EE „ of links of iron wire, ufually 100; ſerving to take the dun | 
5 2838 59 42013 © 56] © | fions of fields, Ac. See MxAsuxE, and SURVETING. 
RES Oe ane oo oe $5. 28 26 4414 14 1 6 This is what Merſenne takes to be the arvipendium d 
5 In the hind part of che head #%S 3 2 33 34 25] 6 antients. „ ; Cn, 
| | II YX 28-37. 36116 15 12] © | The Chain is of various dimenſions, as the length or nume an 
Prec. ſouth. in the Q of the breaſt 25 22 10025 15 500 4 | links varies: that commonly uſed in meaſuring land, calledow ſe 
2 55 * „ | = bs | ter'sChain, is in length four poles, or perches ; or ſixty-lxit T 
Subſeq. of two in the creſt Þ 3 7 35] 5 53 7 4 or 2 hundred links; each link being ſeven inches 13. F. 
| 1 IX 21 37. 0134.14 5f © | That ordinarily uſed for large diſtances, is in length 100% th 
OT po = > Dio 0 59 1915 12 1515 6 each link one foot. _ . DET ad 
South: prec. in the I of the breaſt 25 46 2128 32 4 For ſmallparcels, as gardens, c. is ſometimes uſed a ſmall it 
ne 5 | | 29 13 58021 50 36| © | fone ple or ſixteen feet and a half length; each link ſe 
Againſt the eyebrow 8 4 3 0 9 12 264,5] Some, in lieu of Chains uſe ropes; but theſe are liable town 
. 0 355 37117 49 1| © | irregularities; both from the different degrees of moiſtur, a 
Ee . J29 34 34121 55. 6 | ofthe force which ſtretekes them. Schwenterus, in lis pit $ 
DD PO ESE 8 1 32 55 17 52 43] © | ry, tells us, he has obſerved a rope ſixteen feet long | 
Prec. in: the mouth againſt the 3 14 2614 29 57] 3 | ducedto fifteen in an hour's time, by the mere falling of H- 
; 1 2 „„  : WF | I froſt. To obviate theſe inconveniences, Wolkus directs ln Ia 
(Ft, N. of thoſe following in the ſquare 29 0 15/26 © 25 ; the little ſtrands whereof the rope conſiſts be twiſted com fi 
%% „ often] v5 3.18 avis 36 3 ways, and the rope dipped in boiling hot oil, and uber 
£5 In the middle of the mouth 5 7 3072 1 26] 3 drawn through melted wax. A ropethusprepared, vill ute 
That againſt the forchead 7 34 50 5 35 33] 4 | loſe any thing in length, even d - kept under va 
South. of thoſe that follow in the I 29 24 33028 10' 3214 3| day. TE? OS 3 0 
muare of the breaſt) 1 Uſeofthe Cain in ſurveying, —Themannerofapplyingt” 
„ „ 7%%%%ͤͤ [ö in meaſuring lengths is too popular to need deſcription. ** 
3 27 44 3032 46 200 8 tering down the dimenſions taken the Chain, the (burt me 
e ps ig 510 45 6] 7:49 12] 4 | links are ſeparated by a dot: thus a line ſixty-three Cham" e 
Bright ſtar of the jaw 9 59 1 12 36 59] 2 | fivelinks long, is written 63.55. If the links be ſban d hr 
| HT” 10 5 812 22 55] 6 | her is prefixed; thus 10 Chains, 8 links, are write! th 
PET 11 2 13]11 25 42] 6 |To i wage fol &c. the dimenſions whereef art 1 ba 
2335 + 7 hy 2 alt — 6 | Ins and links, iſt, Multiply er 00 
EL i. 3 OE 12 31 I 33 42 according to the rules given under AREA 3 an 1 th 
Lafon. following, the bright ſtar 13 57 58[14 7 21 4 en of fre DES towards the right; thoſe en, M 
Pe. ol the jaw) x 14 30 25[14 18 25 5 on the left will be acres. 2dly, Multiply the five gu ba 
_ CHACE, 12 Cnass. „„ : . | off by four; and cutting off five again from the provi * 
1 ON "” {I CrasinG. ” | the right, thoſe remaining on the left will be roch. E F 
„„ : N, or Cnaconx, a kind of dance, in manner of a | Multiply the five thus cut off by forty : and cutting 2 be 
— '- - faraband, borrowed from the Spaniards, and by them from the as before, on the right, thoſe remaining on the leſt ir th 
EC 5 Moors CT 3 | 18 PEA - * 10 5005 T 
ENT in con egrees: thi e divers concords | To take an angle DAE, (Tab. Surveying, fig. 1- a fy 
undd couplets; with the ſame — | „„ Lee af diſtance from the vertex A alon oy 01 
ebe word is formed of the Spaniſh Chacona; not, as others pre to dand c; then meaſure the diſtance 4c. to la u 
m :thad, from che Italian Cecone, à blind man, the inventor, * PREP LG FF 5 | 
| | \ 8 eh 
Fg 7 


} | 5 if 
- * 


By the Chain 


it, you find it point full on the other fide of the river; then 


Lum Cu ALR, was an ivory ſeat Ne on a car, wherein were 


HAIR is alſo applied by the Romaniſts to certain feaſts, held 


We AÞ at pleaſure, and from your ſcale ſet off the diſtance 
ON ; SCALE. | | 
meaſured fi 11 2 compaſſes the length meaſured on the 
1 — the vertex A, as à centre, deſcribe an arch de; 
other hde, int c, as a centre, with the meaſured diſtance 


of vi 141855 another arch abs. Through the point where 
] | 


this inter e 1 d its quantity, if required, may be meaſured 


angle plott , C 5. | 
| chords. See CHOR | | 

7 1 or plot of any place, as ABCDE (fig. 2.), by 
1 Draw a rough ſketch of the place by eye; and 
ſeveral ſides A B, BC, CD, DE, enter down 
the reſpective 1 * bp po if ”. 2 be 5 be 
thin · ſide of the place, inſtead of meaſuring the angles, 
e ire i: the Jiagonals AD, BD. Thus will the 
k tebe reduced into three triangles, whoſe ſides are all known, 
a in the former caſe; and may be laid down on paper, ac- 


ing to the method above. by | | 
1 be to be taken without - ſide the place, the angles 


aſuring the 
the lengths on 


muſt be taken thus; v. g. for the angle BCD, produce the 
CD to any certain equal diſtance, v. g. to @ and 
; five Chains : and meaſure the diſtance of ab. Thus have | 
bl 


lines BC and 


ijſoſceles triangle Cab, wherein the angle aCb= 
* Dit oppolite wg had : thus is the quantity of BCD 
found, and the angle laid down as before. OP 
to find the diſtance between two objects macceſſible in 
reſpedt of each other. From ſome place, as C (fig. 3.), whence 
the common diſtance to each object A and B, is acceſſible in 
ight line; 
22 and continue the line to D, viz. fifty more: mea- 
ſure alſo B C, which ſuppoſe thirty Chains; and produce the 
[ne to E, viz. thirty more. Thus will be formed the triangle 
CDE, equal and fimilar to the triangle A B C; conſequently 
the diſtance DE, being meaſured, will give the inacceſſible 
diſtance required, _ . . 
ByiÞe Chain to find the diſtance of an inacceſſible object, v. g. the 
breadth of a river. On one fide place a pole, four or five feet 
high, perpendicularly, having a flit a- top; with a ſtrait piece of 
wire, or the like, two or three inches long, put through the 
ſame. This is to be ſlipped up or down, till, looking along 


turning the pole with the wire in the ſame direction, obſerve 
the point on the dry land, to which it points when looked alo 
2s before: meaſure the diſtance from the pole to this 
point; it is the ſame with that of the firſt required, 
HAIR, CaTHEDRA,- was antiently uſed for the pulpit, or 
ſuggeſtum, whence the prieſt ſpoke to the people. 
It is ſtill applied to the place whence profeſſors and regents in 
univerſities deliver their lectures, and teach the ſciences to their 
pops tots we ſay, the profeſſor's Chair, the doctor's 
ir, XC | : N 5 


ſcated the prime magiſtrates of Rome, and thoſe to whom the 
bonour of a triumph had been granted. ; | 


antiently in commemoration of the tranſlation of the ſee, or 
ſeat of the vicarage of Chriſt, — ĩͤ ß 
The perforated Chair, wherein the new-eleCted pope is placed, 
F. Mabillon obſerves, is to be ſeen at Rome : but the origin 


thereof he does not attribute, as is commonly done; to the | 


adventure of pope Joan ; but ſays there is a myſtery. in it; and 


tis intended, forſooth, to explain to the pope thoſe words of 


NR, that God draws the poor from out of the duft and 
rh Si f 
uo Sc. See PRESIDENT, Cc. 

e lay, the Chairman of a committee, tc. 
HAISE, a ſort of light open chariot, or calaſh. 


HALASTIC Medicines , are ſuch as have the faculty of 155 | 
King the parts; when, on account of their extraordinary ten- 


n, or ſwelling, they occaſion pain, 


1 : * * a 


> A, among naturaliſts, a white knotty kind of ſtring 

188 end of an egg, formed of a plexus of the fibres of the 
*mbranes whereby the yolk and white are connected to- 

=. See EGG. i ANY | 
uſe, 


1 Ba Lied are butter, and many oils, &c. 


8 .m 
twiſted and knit 
Conſerved 
the teſt. 


inn Derhamy adds, that they alſo ſerve to keep one and the fame 
Will Em olk uppermoſt, let the 


deing braced 


ed to the n 5 x 83 
they cauſe o o the membrane of the yolk, alittle outof the axis, 


bl. I. Ns 


former arch, draw a line AD. So is the 


meaſure the diſtance C A, which ſuppoſe fifty 


| CHALCOGRAPHY, the art of engraving 


HAIRMAN, the preſident, or ſpeaker of an aſſembly, com- | 


The word comes from the Greek Y#Aew, I hoſen, relax, | had a pipe, or tube, fitted artfully 


according to Harvey, is to be as it were the poles of 
icrocoſm, and the connexion of all the membranes | 
together; whereby the liquors are not only 
„each in its place, but alſo in its due poſition to 


a be turned which way it 
J done by the following mechaniſm : the Chalaze | 
incally heavier than the whites wherein they ſwim ; and 


ne fide of the yolk to be heavier than the other. | 
imm being thus by the Chalaze made buoyant, and kept | - 


| fide kept with the ſame ſide always uppermoſt: which uß⸗ 
permoſt fide he imagines to be that whereon the cicatricula 


Ii ES, 


CHALCANTHUM;, Xeaxerle, the ſame with vitriol. See 


VITRI1OL, 


Some have alſo uſed Chalranthum corruptly for colcothar, or 
vitriol rubified. | | 


CHALCEDONY, or Carcevoxy, See the article Car - 


CEDONY, | 
CHALCIDIC, Cr arcipicum, or CHaltcebonium , in 


a tribunal, or court of juſtice, 


* Feſtus ſays, it took its name from the city Chalcis; but he does 
not give the reaſon, Philander will ha 
_ tribunal, where affairs of money and coinage were regulated; 
ſo called from ,,. Braſs, and quun, Juſtice. Others ſay, 


the money was ſtruck in it; and derive the word from a 
and o:X05, Hoſe. | 


In Vitruvius, it is uſed for the auditory of a baſilica : in other 

of the antient writers, for a hall, or apartment, where the 

heathens imagined their gods to eat. See BAS 1LIC A. 

CHAECITIS, a kind of vitriolic mineral, rediſh like copper, 
friable, and having yellow ſhining veins within. 

It has the taſte of the blue vitriol of copper, and diſſolves 


nerals, called Mi and Sory, very much like the Chalcitis. In 


the miſi and ſory, but alſo the melanteria; or rather, they 
imagined a ſucceſſive tranſmutation of the four minerals, which 
began with Chakitis, then became miſi, then melanteria, and 
laſtly ſory, where it fixed. N 
The moderns make theſe four diſtin& matters; though the 
tenuĩty or groſſneſs of their ſubſtance, = 
Some ſay, the miſi is formed on the Chalcitis, as verdegris on 
copper, being properly its ruſt ; and that Chatcitis is formed 
in the ſame manner on the fory. 
This is certain, they are all found in copper mines: but the 
modern druggiſts know little of any of them. 
The Chalcitts is brought from Germany: it is very cauſtic 
and eſcharotic: Its chief uſe is in the compoſition of venice- 
treacle: in lieu of it is frequently ſubſtituted chalcanthum 
rubified, or copperas. See Supplement, articles CHaLctT1s, 
Misy, Sorxy, and MELANTERIA. 


braſs, See EnGRAving, 
CHALDEE, or ChAT DAI Language, that ſpoken by the 
Chaldeans, or people of Chalde. MIT 
The Chaldee is a dialect of the Hebrew. | 
CHALDEE Paraphraſe, in the rabbinical ſtile, is 
See TarGun. 2 5 ; 
There are three Chalet 
viz. that of Onkelos, that of Jonathan ſon of Uziel, and 
e , 247 | | 
CHALDRON, CnATI DER, or Cn AUpRON of coals, a dry 


cording to the ſealed buſhel kept at Guildhall, London. 
The Chaldron ſhould weigh two thouſand pounds. On ſhip- 
board, twenty-one Chaldrons of coals are allowed to the ſcore. 
See CO ⁊² e 8 | | 
CHALICE, the cup, or veſſel, uſed to adminiſter the wine in, 
in the euchariſt; and, by the Romaniſts, in the maſs. - 
Bede affirms, that the Chalice, uſed by Jeſus Chriſt at the ſup- 
per, had two handles, and held juſt half a pint ; which the an- 
tients imitated. In the primitive times the Chalices were of 


4 


gold; — 2 


land: Horn Lindanus, and Beatus Rhenanus, who had ſeen 
ſome of the antient Chalices in Germany, obſerve, that they 


the people ſucked, inſtead of drinki 

[CHALK, a white foſſil ſubſtance, uſual 

but Dr. Slare thinks, without reaſon, ſince, when examined by 
the hydroſtatical balance, it is found to want much of the weight 


ranked among the earths. _ . 
This he obſerves to be the caſe, not only in Chalk, but various 

other bodies, taken for granted to be ſtones ; ſome whereof 
are nearer to earth than ſtone; others nothing but earth, 

ſulphur, metal, &c. . „ F 
Cball is of two ſorts ;' 
uſed for making of lime. The other a ſoft, unctuous Chalk, 
uſed to manure lands; as eaſily diſſolving with rain and froſt : 
it is beſt for cold, four ground, and promotes the yielding of 
corn; it ſweetens graſs ſo as to cauſe cattle to fatten ſpeedily, 
and cows to give thick milk. _ | do bh 


in the midſt of two whites, is by its On heavy | 


1 
VE 


yond any thing whatſoever, See Supplement, article Cx T4. 


| on 3 250 i Ni he CHAL- 


the antient architecture, a large magnificent hall belonging to 


it to be the court, or 


very eaſily in aqueous liquors. There are two other mi- 


effect, the antients confounded them together; and not only 


chief difference between them is ſuppoſed to lie in the different 


on copper and 


paraphraſes in Walton's polyglot; 


Engliſh meaſure, conſiſting of thirty-ſix buſhels heaped up, ac- , 


wood: pope Zephyrine firſt appointed them to be of filver and 
others aſcribe this to Urban I. Leo IV. forbad 
tin and glaſs; as did likewiſe the council of Calcyth in Eng- 


to them, through which 


ly reckoned as a ſtone; 


and conſiſtence of areal ſtone: ſo that he thinks it more juſtly | 
the firſt, a hard, dry, ſtrong Chat, 


Chalk is alſo uſed in medicine, as an aſtringent, an abſorbent, 2 
anda ſweetener; and is celebrated for curing the heart-burn, be- 
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CHALLENGE s, a cartel, or invitation to due], or other | 
combat. See DUEL. ] 
'* The word Challenge was antiently latined Calumnia. 
CHALLENGE, in law, is an exception made to jurors who are 

returned to paſs on a tryal. A. 


Challenge to the jurors, is e 


ither made to the array, or to the 
poll: to the array, as when the whole number is excepted 
_ againſt, as partially impanelled, To the poll, as when par- 
ticulars are excepted againſt, as not indifferent. 1 
Challenge to the jurors, is alſo divided into Challenge Principal, 
and Challenge per Cauſe; i. e. upon cauſe or reaſon alleged. 
Challenge Principal, otherwiſe called Challenge Peremptory, 
- is what the law allows · without cauſe alleged, or further exa- 
mination: thus a priſoner at the bar, arraigned on felony, 
- may peremptorily challenge twenty, one after another, al- 
| leging no cauſe but his own diſlike ; and they will be ſet 
aſide, and new ones choſen in their room. In caſe of high- 
| treaſon, no Challenge peremptory. was formerly allowed; but 
by _ 7. Gul. III. liberty is given perempterily to challenge 
thirty- five. | | 
os in ſeems to be a difference between Challenge principal 
and Challenge peremptory; the latter being only in matters 
criminal, and without any cauſe alleged ; the former moſtly 
in civil caſes, and with aſſigning ſome ſuch cauſe, as being | 
found true, the law allows; v. g. if. either party allege, that 
one of the jurors is the ſon, brother, couſin, or tenant, of the 
bother, the exception is good. Alſo in the plea of the death 
of a man, or in any action real or perſonal, where the debt 
or damages amount to forty ſhillings, it is a good Challenge 
to a juror, that he cannot diſpend forty ſhillings per annum of 
freehold. 17 5 N 110 . | 0! 
| Challenge upon Reaſon or Cauſe, is when the party does allege. 
ſome ſuch exception as is ſufficient upon acknowlegement of 
the truth of it; v. g. if the ſon of the juror have married the 
daughter of the other party, or the like. | 
CHALLENGE, in hunting. When hounds, at firſt finding the 
ſcent of their game, preſently open, and cry, the huntſmen 
iti! e Noo ge, 91 
_ CHALYBEAT, in medicine, ſomething that partakes of the 
nature of ſteel, or iron or that is impregnated with parti- 
cles of thoſe metals. — "gp F 
- Chalybeats act chiefly as abſorbents, and deobſtruents. Iron, 
M. Lemery obſerves, is a mixture of an oily ſubſtance 
with a metallic matter; but the oil is predominant in the 
mixture: and between the parts mixed are large pores. 
Hence, iron becomes eaſily diſſolvable; and its. oil eaſily diſ- 
engages itſelf; but when once decompounded, i. e. when 
once the oil is ſeparated from the pure, ferruginous, or me- 
tallic part, no diſſolvent has any effect on the caput mor- 
tuum. 3 | A RD 2 
Hence appears the abſurdity of that common practice, of calci- 
ning iron to ſuch a degree, as to convert it into what the chy- 
miſts call a Crocus, or ſaffron. This operation muſt of neceſſity 
take away all, or moſt of the oily ſubſtance, and leave nothing 
but the indiſſoluble caput mortuum. The oil here ſeparated 
ſhould properly have been ſeparated by the heat of the ſtomach; 
vhence, according to Mr. Lemery, it would have carried into 
the a new ſpirituous, ſalutary juice: he ohſerves alſo, that 
iron acts as an abſorbent, from the largeneſs of its pores, and 
the eaſe where with all kinds of ſalts, even groſs ones, inſinuate 
themſelves into them: even ſcorbutic acids are abſorbed thereby. 
Further, it is not all, that peccant acids enter iron; but in en- 
tering they alſo expel and expreſs that ſalutary juice, which is 
alſo put in motion, and diſpoſed to be evacuated by the natural 
heat. Thus is iron doubly advantageous, both by the oil it 
- furniſhes the blood withal, and by the ſalts it frees it from. 
The action of the particles of a Chahybeat, by their elaſticity, | 
together with, the momentum they give the blood by their 
a 8 make it not only preferable to moſt other deob- 
ſtruents, but alſo proper in other caſes; eſpecially where there 
zs a viſcidity of 
the circulation i 
__ driac caſes, 
. CHAM, or Knan “, 
of Tartary. "_ i} l 5 . 
Ide word, in the Perſian, ſignifies, mighty lord; in the gclavo- 
nic, 
term of majeſty, toning, king, t 
be well derived from it; adding, that in the 
Kan, Konnen, Konge, Konning, Ke. | 


” 


Juices; the blood depauperated, and where 
languid ; 2s in moſt hectic and bypochon- 


b 


the title given to the ſovereign princes 


* 


north they ſay 


The term Cham is alſo applied, among the Perſians, to the 

great lords of the court, and the governors of provinces. 
CHAMADE “, in war, a certain beat of a drum, or ſound of 
them of ſome propoſition to be made to the commander; 
either to capitulate, to have leave to bury their dead, make a 
f T os ik Poet Yo: 5 
' Menagederives the word from the Italian Chiamata, of clamare, 
do cry, SE, $6? | ee 


CHAMBER *, in building, a member of a lodging, or piece | 


of an apartment, ordinarily. intended 


s 


4 


0 


lor ſleeping in; and 


Bed- CAM BER. See the article BED- Chamber. 
Privy-CHRAM RER. — Gentlemen 


CHAMBER in Policy, is uſed for the place where 


Star-CHAMBER, Camera Stellata, or Chambre de Eftoit 


8 


peror. Sperlingius, in his diſſertation on the Daniſh |... 
thinks the Tartarian Cham may 


a trumpet, which is given the enemy as a ſignal,  to.inform | 


to Nicod, from the Greek xayape, Vault 
Cbamber be ing originally confined to 
A complete apartment is to conſiſt of 
Chamber, and cabinet. 


„e g. 
places arches ety 
a hall, antechanbe | 

1 


of the Privy-Cransy 
who are to Wait and atteng on 


at court, and in their di 
mo | "a gy. | Iver lions, Piogreſts 


Six of theſe are appointed by the lord chamberlain 
with a peer, and the maſter of the ceremonies, to at 
embaſſadors from crowned heads in their public eitries 7 a 
number is forty- eight. "0 
Their inſtitution is owing to king Henry VII. Ag af 
mark of favour, they are impowered to execute the A 
verbal command, and without producing any written 
their perſon and character being deemed ſufficient adh 
blies are held; alſo, for the aſſemblies themſelves, 
Of theſe there are variaus kinds; ſome eſtabliſhed for the 

' miniſtration of juſtice, others for matters of commerce 
Of the firſt kind among us are the | 25 


ſervants of the king, 
and the queen 


ih 


called becaufe the .roof was originally painted with 5 


this is of an antient ſtanding; but its authority was ye 
much heightened by Henry VII. and Henry Vill a dh. 
inted, by two ſeveral ſtatutes, that rh) 
pointed, by tw „that the chancellor, ati 
by others there named, ſhould have power to hear complaing 
againſt retainers, embracers, miſdemeanors of officers 10 
other like offences, which through the power and author 
of thoſe who committed them did lift up the head aboy 
other faults ; and for which inferior judges were not ſo me 
to give correction, and the common law had not ſufficient 
providec. 2 | — 
By the ſtatute 17 Car. I. the court called Star-chomber, u 
all juriſdiction, power, and authority thereto belonging, a; 
from Auguſt the firſt, 164 1. abſolutely diſſolved, 
Imperial CHAMBER, is a court or juriſdiction held antienthy 
- Spires, but ſince transferred to Wertſlar; in which are & 
termined the differences ariſing among the princes and cia 
'of the empire. IRS. 95 
It was at firſt 5 in 147 3. it was fixed to Auzſbun, 
then removed to Frankfort; and thence to Worms, in 49% 
afterwards it was removed to Nuremberg and Ratiſbon; wa 
+ to Worms and Nuremberg; and from this laſt to Efling; 
| thence, in 1527. to Spires; where Charles V. rendetel 
RY , 
At its firſt inſtitution it conſiſted of fixteen aſſeſſors ; but te 
_ reformation, enſuing, occaſioned the number to be increaſel: 
by the treaty of Glmmabrug, in 1648. there were appoint 
fifty aſſeſſors; whereof twenty-four were to be proteſtus 
and twenty-ſix catholics ; beſides five preſidents, two of tha 
- Proteſtants, the reſt catholics. 8585 
As the princes or circles of the empire are not always exad i 
filling up the vacancies in this Chamber, the number ofalſcly 
is now reduced to fixteen, =» | 
This Chamber has a' right of judging by appeal, and is theli 
_ reſort, of all civil affairs of all the ſtates and ſubjects of tl 
empire, in the ſame manner as the Aulic council reſidingi 
Vienna. Proceſſes are here almoſt immortal, by reaſon 
emonies and formalities wherenid 


o 


k 0 


1 


— 


the infinite number of cer 
they are embarraſſed. 3 9 
+» The Imperial Chamber is frequently afraid to pronounce ar 
- tence, for fear of expoſing its awards to ſome diſgrice; ti 
Princes ſometimes not permitting ſuch to be executed 1 dl 
- pleaſe them. / „ ; 
CHAMBER of Accounts, is a ſovereign court in France, uber 
accounts are rendered of all the kings revenues; invent 
and avowals thereof regiſtred; oaths of fidelity taken, wi 
other things relating to the finances tranſacted. The Frad 
Law elfoy- nt 127 TID „ 
Ecclefiaftical CARE AS, which judge, by appeal, of dificren 
ariſing on the raiſing of ty thes: of ee Chanbi" 
there are nine; viz. at Paris, Bordeaux, Rouen, Lyons 
Tours, Tholouſe, Bourges, Pau, and Aix : they uſually cor 
fiſt of the archbiſhop of the place, as preſident ; other ah 
© biſhops and biſhops, a'deputy of each of the dioceſes, and in 
counſellors of parliament. The Chamber chooſes as many 
ſellots out of the clergy as it thinks proper; as allo a fh 
moter. : | 
Apoſtolical 
to the revenues and 
waged; "1 | 
CHAMBER of Audiences, or grand C 
each parliament of France. : | 
At the firſt inſtitution of their parliaments, there were 5 
Chambers, and two kinds of counſellors; the one the * 
 -* Chamber for audiences, the counſellors whereof wr? 
'  Fugeurs, who only judged ; the other the Chamber of 45 
the counſel}ors whereof were called Rapporteurt who 7 


- 


CHAMBER,'at Rome, is that wherein affairs rf 
domains of the church and the pere 


* 


HAMBER, 2 juriſdiaws 


reported proceſſes by writing. © null 
CHAMBER of the Eid, or Mi-party, was a court eſtabli# 
virtue of the edicts of pacification, in fayour of thoſe 


+ 


/ 
ow 
* F 


formed religion: 885 the number of judges Kebe 4 
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n were-the ſame; and to which recourſe was had in all 
n 11 
tai mw ſſed 
Chamber is now ſuppres e 3 
BER of London. See CHAMBER 1 | 
8 of Commerce, are aſſemblies of merchants and 
1 | 


dealers, Where they treat about matters relating to com- 
| 


' c Ities of France, by virtue of an arret of the 3oth 
the Foe pen Indeed there were ſome before this general 
| 0 >liſhment, particularly one at Marſeilles, and another at 
Dunkirk. 
CHAMBER in 
a mine is! 


The Ar of a Mine is a eavity of five or ſix cubic feet; 

enerally made of a cubical form. . 

C A MBER of 4 Mortar, or Cannon of the new make, is a cell, 

1 cavity at the bottom of the barrel, or chace, where the 

charge of powder is lodged.  _ 3 

The different form of the Chamber, 1s found by experiment to 

have an influence on the range of the piece, A cubical 
Chamber carries the ball to a leſs diſtance than a circular one; 
and that leſs than a cylindrical one. | 

CHAMBERLAIN “, an officer who has the management, or 


direction of a chamber. 12 5 » 
* The word Chamberlain, according to Ragueau, originally ſig- 


ar, is uſed for the place where the powder of 


at his bed's feet, in the abſence of the queen. 


the principal are as follow.  , | 

[ord Great CHAMBERLAIN of England, an officer of great 
antiquity and honour 3 being ranked the fixth great officer of 
the crown: a conſiderable part of his function is at the coro- 


There are almoſt as many kinds of Chamberlains as chambers: 


and ſcabbard to be offered 5 the king; and the robe royal 
and crown: he alſo undreſſes him, and waits on him at 
dinner; having for his fee the king's bed, and all the furniture 


wherein the king waſhes, with the towels. 


houſe of lords, in the time of parliament; to which end he 
has an apartment near the lords houſe, He has the govern- 
ment of the palace of Weſtminſter ; and ifſues out warrants 
for preparing, fitting out, and furniſhing Weſtminſter-hall, 
againſt coronations, tryals of peers, &c. | 25 
He diſpoſes of the ſword of ſtate, to be carried by whom he 
pleaſes ; and when he goes to parliament, is on the right 
hand of the ſword, the lord marſhal being on the left. On 
all folemn occaſions, the keys of Weſtminſter-hall, of the 
— of Wards, and Court of Requeſts, are delivered 
im. | eh. -Socd . 

To him belong livery and lodging in the king's court; and 
he has certain fees from every biſhop at his doing homage to 
the king, and from every peer at his creation. Under his 
command are, the gentleman-uſher of the black rod, the 
yeoman-uſher, and door-keepers.' BOY 


the time of Henry I. by an eftate-tail, or inheritance ; but in 


beir general, claimed, but controverte. 2 
1d CHAMBERLAIN of the Honſboli, an officer who has the 


amber, except the precinct of the bed-chamber ; which is 
pololutely under the groom of the ftole. 

Bic has the overſight and direction of the officers of the ward- 
z of the removing wardrobes, beds, tents, revels, mu- 
e comedians, hunting, meſſengers, trumpeters, drummers, 


* 


de: 2 alſo of all ſerjeants at arms, phyſicians, apothecaries 
ons, barbers, the king's . &c. au adden 
ath to all officers above ſtairs. 8 IP 
wo allo CHamBERLAins of the king's courts, of the Ex- 
P's of North Wales, of Chefter, of the city of London, 
+ 11 theſe caſes, this officer is .commonly the receiver of all 


1 there ie no prince of Wales, and ear] of Cheſter; che 
CO of Cheſter hath the receipt and return of all writs 
ng thither out of any of the king ware; 1 = 
en ver, there are two erlains, who keep a 
— 8 of the pells of receipts, and exitus, and have 
of Nh of the treaſury and records : they alſo keep the 
a treaſury where the leagues of the king's predeceſ- 


* and 


Book of the Excheque 
Ch AMBER as xchequer, remain. 


Lindon keeps the city-money, Which 
de alſo prefides over the affairs of maſters and appren- 
048d makes free of 'the city, Sem. 

liſts but for a year, being choſen annually on Mid 


* 


in any of the proteſtants were concerned. This 


nified a gentleman who was to ſleep in the king's bed · chamber, 


vrerlght and direction of all officers belonging to the king's 


aadicrafts, and other tradeſmen retained in the king's ſer- 


od. Of theſe there are ſeveral, eſtabliſhed in moſt of | 


1 


4 


nation of a king; when he dreſſes him, carries the coif, | 
ſword, and gloves, to be uſed on that occaſion ; the gold ſword | 


To him likewiſe belongs the proviſion of every thing in the | 


. 


This honour was long held by the earls of Oxford; viz. from | 


the thre? laſt coronations by the marquis Lindſey, after duke | 
of Ancaſter, by an eſtate or inheritance from a daughter and | 


ts and rey 2 4 . 1 N 
an. endes belonging to the 9 he is Cham- 


divers antient books, 'as oomy-day Book, and the | 


1 


. 


hid u in th N 4 , 
. 10 e chamber of London, an apartment in Guild- 


| 


q 


ris. © ed ITS. - Low * 


ſummer- day: but the cuſtom uſually obtains, to rechooſe the 
ſame perſon; unleſs he have been chargeable with any miſ- 
demeanor in his office. 5 
Vice-CHAMBERLAIN. See VIcE- Chamberlain. 
CHAMBRANLE, in architecture and joinery, the border, 
frame, or ornament of ſtone, or wood, ſurrounding the three 
ſides of doors, windows, and chimneys. * | 
The Chambranle is different in the different orders: when it is 
plain, and without mouldings, it is called ſimply and pro- 
perly, Band, Caſe, or Frame. 


Aſcendants ; and the top, talled the Traverſe, or Supercilium. 
he Chambranle of an ordinary door is frequently called 
Door- caſe; of a window, Window-frame. 
CHAMELOT, in commerce. See CAMBLET. 5 | 
CHAMFER, or ChAMFERET, in architecture, an ornament 
conſiſting of half a ſcotia; being a kind of ſmall furrow, or 
gutter on a column: called alſo Strix, and Stria. X | 
CHAMFERING, or CHAMmFRaiNniNG, is uſed for cutting 


cle BEVEL. | 
CHAMPAIN. See Campaicn, and CHamPion. 
A Point CHAMPAIN, in heraldry, is a mark of diſhonour in the 


coat of arms of him who kills a priſoner of war after he has 
cried quarter. = | 


pleas, or ſuits, or cauſe them to be moved, either by their own 
procurement or others; and ſue them at their proper coſts, 
to have part of the land, or other matter in variance: againſt 


* 


whom lies a writ of Champarty. 


of any man in his ſuit, upon condition of having part of the 
thing in queſtion, be it lands or goods; in caſe it be re- 
covered, | 5 | | 


The word comes from the French Champ, field, and parti, di- 
| vided; the field, or thing conteſted for, being ſuppoſed to be 
divided between the Champartor, or maintainer, and the per- 


3 ſon in whoſe right he ſues. 


. * © ht- ; f ; BB 1 : 3 | 8 | | "© "ol 
zune e This ſeems to have been an antient grievance z for notwith- 


ſtanding ſeveral ſtatutes againſt it, and a form of writ ac- 
commodated to them, in the time of Edward I. yet in that 
of Edward III. it was enacted, That whereas redreſs on the 
former ſtatute was only to be had in the king's-bench, which 
then followed the court; for the future it ſhould likewiſe be 
N by the juſtices of the common pleas, and judges of 


flize. Fer Ann, , 

CHAMPION *, properly ſignifies, - a perſon who undertakes a 

combat, in: the place or quarrel of another : though the werd 

is alſo ſometimes uſed for him who fights in his own cauſe. 
See ComBarT.' . ! | x" ms 9 DO 25 15 $1G-50.4 F 

. Hottoman defines Champion, certator gro ali data in 2 

2 ca us, qui circus erat decertantivus definitus : hence 

alſo . 5 Campfbt. hah i HT INE 


1 11 L 
A. - 


word, were perſons who fou 


in lieu of thoſe who, being 


_ Uſually retained or hired for ſums of money, and were held 


| Some authors Hold, that any perſon was allowed the benefit of 


| heinous offences. 


from the north; whence it palled into Germany, and, with 
che Saxons, into England, and. inſenſibly through the reſt of 
Europe. See Bork. „%%; ˙¼ĩrͤ²B 600 A 
When two Champions were choſen to maintain the pro and the 
con. it was always required there ſhould be a decree of the judge 
to authorize the combat: when the judge had pronounced ſen- 


_ 22 — 2 6 * 


* 


or 1 which being taken up by the accuſer, they were 
both taken into ſafe cuſtody till the day of battle appointed by 


the judge. 


dieemed to have committed the crime in queſtion. Nor were 
| the accuſer and accuſed now allowed to make up the matter; 
at leaſt, not without the conſent of the judge; Which was 
never granted, without making the lord ſatisfadt 

right of inheritance to the effects of the vanquiſhed, '. 
Before the Champions took the field, their heads were ſhaved, and 


« them was in the right; and that they would defend his cauſe 
the combat were a ſword and buckler ; ſome ſay, in England, 


only a club and buckler; when on horſeback, they were arm 
ed at all points, Their Weapons were bleſſed in the field — 


| | 


The Chambranle conſiſts of three parts; the two ſides, called 


the edge, or end of any thing aſlope, or bevel. See the arti- 


CHAMPARTORS, or CHAmERrtoRs, are thoſe who move 


CHAMPARTY *, or CHametrTy, in law, a maintenance 


Du Cange obſerves, that Champions, in the juſt ſenſe of the 
obliged by cuſtom to accept the duel, had yet a juſt ex- 


cuſe for diſpenſing with it, as being too old, or infirm, being 
eccleſiaſtic, or the like. He adds, that the Champions were 


© There, were alſo ſome vaſlals, who, by the. faith and homage - 


|. ſworn to their lords, were obliged to fight for them in caſe of 


| 2 Champion, excepting parricides, and thoſe accuſed of very 


This cuſtom of deciding differences by combat, was derived 


tence, the accuſed threw a gage, or pledge, ordinarily a glove, 
33 eicher of them fled aſtet this, he was declared infamous, and 


ton for the 


they made oath, that * They believed the perſon who retained 


4 to the utmoſt of their power. The weapons they uſed in 
. | 
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we prieſt, with a oo ceremony; and each took an oath 
he had no charm upon him. EF: 
be action began Lich railing, and giving each other ill lan- 
guage; at the ſound of a trumpet they were to go to blows: 
after the number of blows or rencounters expreſſed in the car- 
tel, the judges of the combat threw a rod into the air, to ad- 
vertiſe the Champions that the combat was ended, If it laſted 
till night, or ended with equal advantage on either fide, the 
acctiſed was reputed victor, 88 1 
The puniſhment of the vanquiſhed was that which the crime 
merited, whereof he was accuſed: if it were a capital crime, 
the vanquiſhed was diſarmed, led out of the field, and imme- 
diately executed, together with the party whoſe cauſe he 
maintained. If the conquered Champion fought in the cauſe 
of a woman, ſhe was burnt. , | 
Chanion of the king is an officer, whoſe buſineſs is, at the 
coronation of a king of England, to ride into Weſtminſter- 
hall, armed cap-a-pe, when the king is at dinner, and throw 
down his gantlet by way of challenge; pronouncing, by a he- 
rald, „That if any man ſhall deny, or gainſay the king's 


« title to the crown, he is there ready to defend it in ſingleſ - 


c combat, c.“ Which done; the king drinks to him, 
ſending him a gilt cup with a cover, full of wine; which the 
Champion drinks, and has the cup for his fee. 5 
This office, ever ſince the coronation of Richard II. has been 
continued in the family of Dymocke, who held the manor of | 
Scrivelſby in Lincolnſhire, hereditary from the family of the 
Marmions, who had it before, by grand ſerjeantry ; on con- 
- Yition that the lord thereof ſhould be the king's Champion. | 
CHAMPION, or rather .CHAMPAIN-Lands, are lands not in- 
cloſed; or large fields, downs, or places without woods or 
| CHAMOIS, CHAMMY, or Shammy. See the article SHAM- 


happen without any neceſſary, or foreknown cauſe. | 
Our aim is, to aſcribe thoſe things to Chance, which are 
not neceſſarily produced as the natural effects of any proper | 
cauſe: but our ignorance and precipitancy lead us to attri- 
dute effects to Chance, which have neceſſary and determinate 
When we ſay a thing happens by Chance, we really mean no 
more, than that its cauſe is unknown to us: not, as ſome 
vainly imagine, that Chance itſelf ean be the cauſe of any 
-/ thing./ From this conſideration, Dr. Bentley takes occafion 
to expoſe the folly of that old tenet, The world-was made by 
uce. e | By 
- The caſe of the painter, who, unable to expreſs the foam at 
tze mouth of a horſe he had painted, | threw. his ſponge in 
. deſpair at the piece, and, iy Obance, did that which he could 
not before do by deſign, is an eminent inſtance of the force of 
Chance: yet, it is obvious, all we here mean by Chance, is, 


CHANCE-MEDLEY, in law, the accidental k 


CHANCEL *, is properly that part of the choir of a 


EH A 


ducted in a particular manner by providence, and 


| x eſteem + 
extraordinary way which God uſes to declare his wi * * 
kind of immediate revelation. 7 will, ard z 


her LON ling of am 
not altogether without-the killer's fault; as, 
evil won, 7 | 5 , Gough Without any 
Stamford calls it, Homicide by miſadventure : | 
Homitide mixed ; and ſays, it is _ the killers pen th n 
negligence is joined with the Chance: as ſuppoting ey 
lopping trees by the highway, and a bough falling br 
kill a paſſenger; the party here offends in not havin ws 
warning, whereby the ſlain might have been induced 2 
more heed. | | Ser IM 


between the altar, or communion-table, and the we 
or rail that incloſes it; where the miniſter is placed at tec 


tebration of the communion, | 


* The word comes from the Latin Cancellus, which in the 
Latin is uſed in the ſame ſenſe, from Cancelli, lati 
croſs bars, wherewith the Chancels were anti 
Paſſed, as they now are with rails. | 


The right of a ſeat and a ſepulchre in the 


Chancel, is one cf 
the privileges of founders of a church, e 


CHANCELLOR, an officer, ſuppoſed originally to have be 


a notary, or ſcribe, under the emperors, and named Cancel 


larius, becauſe he fat, behind a lattice, called in Latin Cans 


cellus, to avoid being crouded by the people. 

Naude ſays, it was the emperor himſelf who fat and renden 
Juſtice within the lattice ; the Chancellor attending at the 
door thereof, whence he took his title. 


Others ſay, he had it from this, that all letters, addreſſes pe 


titions, Cc. to the king, being firſt examined by him, wer 


MY. | | | I . cancelled where amiſs; others, becauſe all patents, ein- 
CHANCE, a term we apply to events, to denote that they 


miſſions, and warrants, coming from the king, were examine 


and cancelled by him. Others, becauſe he cancelled and ut. 


nulled the ſentences of other courts. 
Du Cange, from Joannes de Janua, fetches the originil i 


. the word Chancellor from Paleſtine, where the houſes beit 


flat, and made in form of a terrace, with parapets or pul: 
ſadoes called Cancell; ; thoſe who mounted theſe houſes to te 


bearſe any harangue, were called Cancellarii : whence the 


name paſſed to thoſe. who pleaded at the bar, which he a 
Cancelli forenſes, and at length to the judge who preſided; ul 
laſtly to the king's ſecretaries. 16 
I dis officer is now in great authority in all countries: the pe- 
fon who bears it with us, or the 


— 


Lord High ChanctLLion of England, is the firſt perſon of ie 


- 


realm, next after the king, and princes of the blood, ind 
_ civil affairs. He is the chief adminiſtrator of juſtice next th 
_ fovereign ; being the judge of the court of chancery. | 


All other juſtices ate tied to the ſtrict law; but the Chanel 


lat the painter was not aware of the effect; or that he did bas the King's abſolute power to moderate the rigour of i 


not throw” the ſponge with ſuch a view : not but that he 
actually did every thing neceſſary to produce the effect; in- ö 
ſomuch that, conſidering the direction wherein he threw the 


ſponge, together with its form, ſpecific gravity, the colours | 


Written law, to govern his judgment by the law of nat 


and conſcience, and to order all things ſecundum «yum 6 
Bonum. ee Stamford ſays, the Chancellor bas im 
powers, the one a olute, the other ordinary; meaniy 


. wherewith it was ſmeered and the diſtance of the hand from} that though by his ordinary power he muſt obſerve the far 


© the piece, it was impoſſible, on the preſent ſyſtern of thin 
rr 


rical being, whom we conceive as acting arbitrarily, and 
producing all the effects, whole real cauſes, do not appear to 
us: in which ſenſe, the word coincides with the To, Fer. 
CHANCE is alſo confounded. with Fate, and Detim.... ; 
CHANCE is alſo uſed for the manner of deciding things, the 


* 


conduct or direction whereof is left at large, and not re- 
ducible to any determinate rules or meaſures; or where 
dete dee ground for proſerence : 9 at cad, dice br 
„ U T ade ok Hos 


* 


1 


ie . 2 1255 1 $1330 a 8; F 
Fir the Laws of Cuance, or the projartion of Hazard in Gaming; | 


Tube antient'Sors, or Chance, M. Placette obſerves, was in- 
ituted by God himſelf; and in the Old Teſtament, we find 
_ ſeveral flanding laws, and expreſs commands, which preſcribed 


its uſe on certain occaſions : hence, the ſcripture ſays; Tb 


Tat, or Chance, fell on St. Matthias; when it was in que. 
ſſttion who ſhould fill-Judas's place in the te . 
Hence alſo aroſe the ſortes ſandtorum; or method of determin- 
Ag ching among the antient Chriſtians, by 


| 


, 


ö 


| 


form of procedure as other judges, yet in his abſolute pox 
| TEC 3 I be is not limited by any written law, but by conſcience 
_ " Chance is frequently 1 and erected into a chime-] equity. | | 
e 


. equity. TN + t 236 187 11825 75 ve 

The offices of Lord Chancellor and lord. keeper are by tt 
ſtatute 5 Elia. made the ſame thing; till that time the um 
0 different; and frequently ſubſiſted at the ſame time in diff 
ent perſons : ſometimes the lord Chancellor had a Vit lis 
cellor, who was keeper of the ſeall. 
ITbe keeper was created per traditi magni ſygilli, but 
lord Chancellor by patent, though now that be has the legt 
_ office, be is ereated in like manner by giving him the te 


„ 
1 ” 


© The Chancellor is likewiſe ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, K 


" PARLIAMENT» Mo fo iow ²˙ß¼.1:T Ütn 
Though he be ſole judge of the court of chance!), 1 
matters of much difficulty he ſometimes «conſults the 10 
judges; ſo. that this office may be diſcharged by ce 
no profeſſed lawyer, as antiently it commonly was, Ef 
_ twelve affiſtants, or coadjutors, antiently called (ing 
© then being in holy orders, now Maſters in Chan) u. 
"whereof is the Maſter of the Rolls, See MATH 1 
_ Rolls, MasTERs in Chancery, &c. 


x 


CHANCELLOR, of a Dioceſe, is a-judge of the hiſto" 


opening ſome of | held in the cathedral of each dioceſe. 


ide facted books, and pitching on the firſt verſe they caſt their | He was antiently called Eeclefra/ticus, and Ecclefie (ufa 


eye on, as a ſure ſtic of what was to befal them. The 
25 Toes n lee, Praneſtinæ, &c. uſed by the hea- "+ 


 -thens, were with the fame view, and in the Tame manner. 


928 See Sox TES. 5 


* 


. 


St. Auguſtine ſe: rove of | all 
©." things future, and owns that be had practiſed it himſelf ; 
| +. ©  gfounded on this ſuppoſition, that God preſides over Chance, 

* and on Proverbs xyi. v. 33. FF 
B amoog the modera divines hold (36e ts be ben 


4 * + 
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ſcems to approve of this method of determining | 


the church-lawyer, See Bisnoe's Court. . delt 
CHANCELLOR of a.Cathedral. His office is thus deſcrbet 
Monaſticon; viz. to hear the leſſons, and lectures "(al 
church, either by himſelf, or his vicar; to correct an "i 
the reader when he reads amiſs ; to inſpect ſchoo 7 
Cauſes, 35 the ſeal, write and diſpatch. the 2 
5 chapter, keep the books, take care there be ſrecwen 
"ings, both in the church, and out of it, and align"? 
| Preaching to whom he liſte. C 
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ently encom. | 
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CH 
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CHA 


es the Duchy of Lancafler, is an officer, the | 
ray 4 Hwy: eg baer is to judge and deter- 

head rt ntroverlies between the king, and his tenants of | 
" . and otherwiſe to direct all the king's affairs 
that court. See Duchy Court. * 
ok of the Exchequer, 15 an officer, ſuppoſed by 


(5 22 0 have been created for moderating extremities in the 
ome to Nay nt 

* * fits in that court and the exchequer- chamber, 
N 


f eſt of the court, orders things to the king's 
an w. is always in commiſſion with the lord trea- | 
_ for letting lands accruing to the crown by diſſolution 

U Q 


CAA 


| 


f abbeys, and otherwiſe : he has power, with others, to 
of 


und for forfeitures on penal ſtatutes, bonds, and 70e. 
zances entered into by the king. CT | 


. 0 
cogn! 


in matters of firſt-Aruits. | 
Ag of equity, in the exchequer- chamber, is held be- 
fre the lord treaſurer, Chancellor, and barons, as that of 
common law before the barons only. 


| ! 
CaanceLLOR of an Univerſity, is he who ſeals the diplomas or | 


# 


„of degrees, proviſion, &c. given in the univerſity. {| 
1 Oxford is their chief magiſtrate, elected by 
the lludents themſeives : his ofnce 18 durante vita, to govern, 
the univerſi:y, preſerve and defend its rights and privileges, 
convake afſemblies, and do juſtice among the members un- 
der his juriſdiction. . | 
Under the Chancellor is the Yice-Ghancellar, who is choſen, 
annually ; being nominated by the Chancellor, and elected by 
the univerſity in convocation. His buſineſs is to ſupply the 
Chuncellor's abſence. 3 | - | | 
At his entrance upon his office, he chooſes four Pro:Vice- 
 Choncelbrs, out of the heads of colleges, to one of whom he 
deputes his power in his abſence. 8 F 
The CHANCELLOR wee is 1a moſt re ſpects the ſame 

with that of Oxford; only he does not hold his office durante 
vita, but may be elected every three years. | 
He has under him a commiſſary, who holds a court of re- 
cord of civil cauſes, for all perſons of the univerſity under 
the degree of maſters of arts. 8 


veral colleges and halls. . WIRE has | 
HANCELLOR of the Order of the Garter, and other military 
orders, is an officer who ſeals the commiſſions and mandates 


the ſeal of the order. See GARTER, * | 
HANCERY, the grand court of equity, and conſcience, in- 
ſlituted to moderate the rigour of the other courts that are 
tied to the ſtrict letter of the law. | A Th BAL 


* 


* 


function ſee under CHANCELLOR, 
The proceedings of this court are either Ordinary, like other 
courts, according to the laws, ſtatutes, and cuſtoms, of the 
nation, by granting out writs remedial and mandatory, writs 
of grace, Fc. Or Extraordinary, according to equity and 
conſcience, by bills, anſwers, and decrees, to examine.frauds, 
combinations, truſts, ſecret uſes, Nc. to ſoften the ſeverity 
of common law, and reſcue people from oppreſſion ; ,.to're- 


truſt, &c, 


. i Y . . 


charters, protections, patents, ſafe conduQs, and writs of 
moderat miſericordia, 1. 
Here are alſo ſcaled and enrolled letters patent, treaties and 
leapues, deeds, writs, and commiſſons. 
The officers of this court, beſide the lord chancellor, who 
8 ſupreme judge, are, the maſter of the rolls, who, in the 
Qancellor's abſence, hears cauſes, and gives decrees ; and 


"f the equity part of this court 
each u i mo 
neys 0 


are fix clerks, who have 


. f the court: two chief examiners, for examining wit- 
belles, Who have each five or fix clerks apiece: one princi- 


Al regiſter, who has four or five deputies : clerk of the 
Own, who t | wa 


He has 4 great authority in managing the royal revenue, and | 


The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge is choſen annually by the . 
ſenate, out of two perſons nominated by the heads of the ſe· 


of the chapter and aſſembly of the knights, keeps the regi- | 


fer of their deliberations, and delivers acts thereof under | 


The judge of this court is the lord-high chancellor, whoſe : 


lee them agamſt cheats, unfortunate accidents, breaches of 


Out of the court of Chancery, ate iſſued writs or ſummans's | 
for parliaments and convocations, edicts, proclamations, | 


welve Maſters Chancery, who are aſſiſtants, and fit by |. 


6 
* 


CHA 


Chandeliers are ſometimes alſo made to prevent the enemy 
from ſeeing what paſſes within. ; | 
- The difference between Chandeliers, and blinds, conſiſts in 
this, that the former ſerve to cover the pioneers before, and 
the latter alſo cover them over head. | 
CHANGE, in commerce, Cr. See ExchA NE. | 
CHANGER, or CHAUNGER, an officer belonging to the 
king's mint, who changes money for gold, or filver bullion. 
Sce MNT. | | | 
Maney-CHANGER, is a banker, who deals in the exchange, re- 
ceipt, and payment, of moneys, See BANKER. 
CHANGES in arithmetic, &c, the permutations or variations 
of any number of quantities; with regard to their poſition, 
order, Se. | 5 
To find all the p:ſſible Changes of any number of quantities, os 


how oft their order may be varied : 


Suppoſe two quantities a and b. Since they may be either. 
wrote a b or ba, it is evident their Changes are 2=2. 1. Sup» 
poſe three quantities a bc their Changes will be as in 
cab the margin; as is evident by combining « firſt with 
a cb ab, then with bz: and hence the number of Changes 
a bc ariſes 3. 2. 1=6. If the quantities be 4, each may 
be combined four ways with each order of the other 
cba three; whence the number of Changes ariſes 6. 
bca 4=4. 3. 2. 1. 24. Wherefore, if the number of 


be n. 1. 1-2. 1-3. #—4. Cc. If the ſame quantity 
occur twice, the Changes of two will be found þ b, of three 
bab, abb, bbe; of four cbab, bcab, babc. And thus 
the number of Changes in the firſt caſe will be 1 = (2. 1): 
2.1; in the ſecond, 3 2 (3. 2. 1): 2.1; in the third, 
I. A (Cr | 5 
If a fifth letter be added, in each ſeries of four quantities, it · 
will beget five Changes, whence the number of all the 
Changes will be bo={(5. 4. 3. 2.) 1, : 2. 1. Hence if the 
number of quantities be, the number of Changes will be 
(1. I. 1-2. 1-3. 1-4. Cc.) : 2. 1. From theſe ſpecial for- 
mulæ may be collected a general one; viz. if be the num- 
ber of quantities, and m the number which ſhews how oft 
the ſame quantity occurs; we ſhall have (. 1-1. 1-2. 2-3. 
u-. 1-5. -. -. n-8. 1-9. Cc.) : (m-1. m-2. m-3. 
m4. c.); the ſeries being to be continued, till the con- 
tinual ſubtraction of unity from x and m leave 0. After the 
ſame manner we may proceed further, till putting n for the 
number of quantities, and /, m, r, &c. for the number that 
ſheys how oft any-of them is repeated, we ariſe at an uni- 
verſal form, (z. 11. 1-2. 1-3. 1-4. 1-5. 16. 15. 1-8. 
85. (J. EI. Lz. Lz. EA. LS. &c. m. m-I. 2-2. 1-3. 
Kc.) r. -I. 1-2. 1-3. 4. 1-5. & c. „ | 
5 uppaſe, for inſtance, 2 = 6, Ig, -o. The number 
0 Changes will be (6. 5. 4. 3. . % . „. 3 7 1) 
== (6. 5. 4.) : 3. 2=2. 5: 2 a0. ; 4 
Hence, ſuppoſe thirteen perſons at a table, if it be required 


. 


13. 12. 11. 40. 9. f. 7. 6. 5. 3. 2. 1. 0227020800. 

In this manner may all A beſfil anggrams of any word be found 
in all languages, and that without any ſtudy: ſuppoſe, v. g. i 
were required to find the anagrams of the word amor, the num- 
ber of Changes will be a oam rmoga,maro arom 


ma amo mora —— aomr 
an — mogr f — 
— 1 n e -—— „amn ran 
omaormarmao oarm armo 
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are roma, mera, maro, ramo, armo. See ANAGRAM. 

.* Whether this new method of anagrammatizing be like to prove 
of much ſervice to that art, is left to the poets. 

| CHANNEL, in anatomy, chirurgery, &c. See CAN AL. 

CHANNEL, or bed of a riuer. See RIVER. 


nder him about fifteen more, in the nature of attor- | CHANNEL is alſo. applied to divers arms of the ſea, where the 


water runs within the land; or to certain narrow ſeas, con- 
fned between two adjacent continents, or between an iſland 
and continent. | 


: 


makes writs, commiſſions, &c. warden of | In this ſenſe, we ſay, St. George's Channel, the Britiſh Channel, 


the Fleet ; ſerjeant at arms, who bears the mace before the | the Channel of the Black Sea, of Conſtantinople, &c. 


Fatcellors and the uſher and crier af the Court. 


0 the common law part, belong the twenty-four curſitors, 


Ms, lice 


la vis, Ee. See each under its proper article, 


le 


|CHANNEL in building. See GUTTER. 


: 


In church-hiſtory we meet with divers kinds of Chant, or 


LIER, or CHASDELEER, in fortification, a} Song : the firſt is the Ambroſian, eſtabliſhed by St. Ambroſe. 
ons, whereon are laid faſcines or ſagots, to cover| See AMBROSIAN Chant, n 
+ 'Kmen inſtead of a parapet.—gce Tab. Fortif. Fig. 26 |. | ! 
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bow oft they may change places; we ſhall find the number 


aom mroa maor aorm. 


mog pmra mras 0amr amro - 


| The anagrams therefore,of the word ang, in the Latin tongue, 


a | CHANNEL F the Volute, in the Ionic capital, is the face of its 
" their clerks, who make out original writsz clerks of | circumvolution ; incloſed by a liſtel. See VoLvTE. a 
betty dag; clerks of, the hanaper ; controller of the ha- | CHANNEL of the Larmier, is the hollow ſoffit of a cornice, 
* clerk of appeals; clerk of the faculties ; ſealer ; | which makes the pendant mouchette. See LARMIER. 
rg. 3x; clerks of che patents, of preſentations, ifmiſ- | CHANNELINGS,” See the article FLuTINGs,, 

aces to alienate, enroliments, protections, Tubs) CHANT, CAxr us, is uſed for the vocal muſic of churches. 
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Tue ſecond A the Grepatlan ant, introduced by pope Gre- 


4 


— * 


_ .. ©© them into à body, called ſchola cantorum: tho! Anaſtaſius 


{ CHANTRY, or CHaunTRy. See the article CHAUN TRY. 


Pr, Burnet obſerves, that beſides Ariſtotle, and a few other 
pſeudo-Pythagoreans, nobody ever aſſerted, that our world | 


Moſes goes no further than the cht; nor tells us whence it 
took its origin, or whence its confuſed ſtate; and where Moſes | 


| 
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_ gory the Great, who eſtabliſhed ſchools of chantors, and 
-_ corrected the church ſong. | | 


_ ®*This is ſtill retained in the church under the name of plain| 
. dong - at firſt it was called the Roman ſong. | = 
he 


o * i = 


The plain, ot Gregorian chant, is where the choir and peo- | 
ple ſing in uniſon, or all together in the ſame manner. 
CHAN Royal. See the article ComEDy. | 


CHANTLATE, in building, a piece of wood faſtened near the] 
ends of the rafters, and projecting beyond the wall, to ſup- 


port two or three rows of tyles, fo placed to prevent the 
rain- water from trickling down the ſides of the wall. 


of a cathedral. 5 | 
© All great chapters have chantors and chaplains to eaſe and 
aſſiſt the canons, and officiate in their abſence. 7&1 
St. Gregory firſt inſtituted the office of chantors, ereQting 


an ough new, yet, all things conſidered, is not the mo 


CHAP. See Cnit.BLAIN. 


 CHANTOR, or CnaunToR; a perſon who ſings in the choir | CHAPEAU, in a general ſenſe. See the article Har, 
| CHAPEAU is ſometimes alſo uſed to denote the ca 


tua 


probable affertion. He endeavours to make it out b 
arguments, drawn from the agreement which appeay Many 
between them. 5 5 oh 
So that, according to him, every planet is a co 
into a regular and — conſtitution ; and pl 
per diftance from the ſun, revolving in a nearly ej 
orbit: and a comet is a planet either beginning to 3 
ſtroyed, or re- made: that is, a chaos, or planet Webel, 
or in its primæval ſtate, and placed, as yet, 
eccentrical. See ComeET, | 


met, forme 
aced at a p. 


er UNidrmed 
in an orbit e 


armed with ermin, borne by dukes, Cc. W 
Tbe creſt is horne on the chapegu ; and by the chapreu th 
creſt and coat are ſeparated ; it being a rule, that n ſo 
muſt touch the ſhield immediately. - | 


' ſeems to attribute their riſe to pope Hilary,” who lived an | CHAPEL ®, or Cx aver, a kind of little church, feen 


hundred years before Gregory. 


But the word grows obſolete. in this ſenſe, and inſtead thereof | 


we uſe the word choriſter, or ſinging- man. | 
Cnax ros is uſed, by way of excellence, for the præcentor, or 
maſter of the choir ;-which is one of the dignities of the 
wt IS ; 1 
The cbantor bears the cope and the ſtaff at ſolemn feſtivals; 
and gives tune to the reſt at the beginning of pſalms and 
ae, EI 1 | 
The antients called the chantor, primicerius cantorum. _ 
Tochim formerly belonged: the direction of the deacons, and | 


other inferior miniſters. ; 
'CHAOLOGY, the hiſtory or deſcription of the chaos. 
Orpheus, in his chaobgy, ſets forth the different alterations, ſe- 
cretions, and divers forms, which matter went thro” till it be- 
came inhabitable ; which amounts to the ſame with what we 
otherwiſe call coſmogony, or the creation of the world. 
Dr. Burnet likewiſe gives us a chaolrgy, in his theory of the 
-- earth, He repreſents the chaos, as it was at firſt, intire, un- 
divided, and univerſally rude and deformed ; or the tohu bohu: 


J 


then ſhews how it came divided into its reſpective regions; 


© how the homogeneous matter gathered itſelf apart from all of 
- a contrary principle ; and laſtly, how it hardened, and be- 
came a ſolid habitable globe. ee IE 

| CHAOS, among the antient philoſophers, was deſcribed a dark, 


turbulent kind of atmoſphere ; or a diſorderly. ſyſtem, or mix- | 


ture of all ſorts of particles together, without any form or 
- " regularity : out of which the World was formdd. 
| Chaos is every-where repreſented as the firſt principle, ovum, 
or ſeed of nature, and the world. All the antient ſophiſts, 
- ages, naturaliſts, philoſophers, theologues, and-poets, hold 
that chaos was the eldeſt and firſt principle, 70'apy 4100 yas. 
The Barbarians, Phœnicians, Egyptians, Perſians, Sc. all 

- refer the origin of the world to a rude, mixed, confuſed 
/ - maſs of matter. The Greeks, Orpheus, Heſiod, Menan- 
der, Ariſtophanes, Euripides, and the writers of the cyclic 
poems, all ſpeak of the firſt chaos : the Tonic and Platonic 


_ philoſophers build the world out of it. The Stoics hold, | 
tat as the world was firſt made of a chaos, it ſhall at laſt| 
de reduced to a chaos ; and that its periods and revolutions in | 


the mean time are only tranſitions from one chaos to another, 

\ + Laſtly, the Latins, as Ennius, Varro, Ovid, Lucretius, 
Statius, &c. are all of the ſame opinion. Nor is there any 
© ſet or nation whatever, that does not derive their Atax9opuy- 
vis, the ſtructure of the world, from a ch. 
The opinion firſt aroſe among the Barbarians, whence it ſpread 
to the Greeks, and from the Greeks to the Romans, and other 
nations. YN | 


Was always, from rig; of the ſame nature, form, and 
ſtructure, as at preſent : but that it had been the 99 
opinion of the wiſe men of all ages, that what we now e 


te terreſtrial glabe, was originally an unformed, indigeſted.| 
. - maſs of heterogeneous matter, called chavs ; and no more 


than the rudiments, and materials; of the preſent world, - 


Ikt does not appear who firſt broached the notion of a chaos. | 


Moſes, the eldeſt of all writers, derives the origin of his world 


* 


from a confuſion of matter, dark, void, deep, without form, 
which he calls tohu bohu ; which'is preciſely” the chaos of the] ' 


Greek and Barbarian philoſophers. And hence, poſſibly, might 


doe philoſaphers derive their chao!, with ſome alteration ande 


-interpolation. 


oy - 1 6 


urnet.endeavours to ſhew, that as the antient philoſo- 


4 


Hops, there; precifely, do all the reſt. 
Dr B 


hers, &c. who wrote of the coſmogon 
chan for the principle of their world ; fo t 
ters of the theogony, derive the origin or generation of their 

/ Fabled gods from the ſame principle. 


1 acknowleged a 
e 


Mr. Whiſton ſuppoſes the antient chaos, the origin of our 


- 


celebrate maſs on: but without any baptiſtery, or font, 


call /aintes chapelles, holy chapels ; as thoſe, of Paris, Dial 


divines, or wri-] lace, and afterwards. appropriated to the dodton» 


incumbent properly under the denomination of a chaplain 


The word chapel, according to ſome, comes from the G 
za71M2, little tents, or booths, ſet up by traders in fairs t 
ſhelter them from the weather. Papias fetches it both fag 
the Greek and Latin, guaff capiens h, or Populum, wi 
laudem : others derive it from the chaps, or cope, hgh 
ſerved to cover the body: others, à pellibus caprarꝛn; by 
cauſe theſe places were antiently covered with goatkin 

- Rebulf derives it from cappa, St. Martin's cope, which the 
kings of France carried to war with them as their ſang 

\ - and preſerved very carefully in particular tents, thence ald 
. . | 


There are two kinds of chapels, the one conſecrated, and het 

as benefices : the other ſecular, being of the nature of on 
. tories. | 9 5 i A 

The firſt are built apart, and at a diftance from the pai 
church: being neither pariſhes, cathedrals, nor priorics, bt 
.. ſubliſting of themſelves, . ', . __ | 
_: Theſe are called by the canoniſts ſub dio, and by us cp 
of eaſe ; as being erected at a diſtance from the mathe: 
church, where the pariſh is large and wide, for the eaſe ul 
conveniency of ſome of the pariſhioners who reſide fir of, 
Theſe are ſerved by ſome inferior paſtor, provided cithery 
the rector of the pariſh, or by thoſe for whoſe eaſe and ben 
fit they are intended. .*_ 3 

The ſecond kind are frequently built in, or adjoining bt 
; Church, as a part thereof; having only a deſk, &:, to rd 
_ prayers in; and, in the Romiſh churches, an altar, Cf 
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.., Theſe the canoniſts call /ub tecto. They are generally cre 
by ſome conſiderable perſon, for the uſe of their own famils; 
ut 1bidem familiaria ſepultra fibi conſtituant. 
The. twenty-firſt canon of the council of Agda, held in 30 
allows private perſons the uſe of chapels ; but with prot 
tion to all clerks to officiate in them without leave from 
F | En, 
Free CHAPELS are thoſe chapels of eaſe which have ſetted 
revenue for perpetual. maintenance of a paſtor, Oc. by ch 
. Titable donatives of lands, or rents beftowed on them; 
as not to be any charge either to the rector, or tit | 
„ To EE 5 
There are ſeveral collegiate churches in France, which 


7 


Bourges, Bourbon, c. Theſe are ſo, denominated, H- 


ſon there are relics in them. 


% 
* 


Hence, all thoſe places where relics were preſerved can: 
be called chapels; and the perſons Who had the cate of then 
%% mßmx T: 
CHAPEL is alſo a name given to a printer's workhoule; 
reaſon, ſay ſome, authors, printing was firſt aQualy 
formed in chapels, or churches, _., | 
In this ſenſe they ſay, the orders, or laws of the chapel. 
| ſecrets of the — . | 8 a 
Knights of the CHAPEL. was an order, of knights infit 
5 king Henry VIII. in his teſtament, to the number of U 


tho theſe have been increaſed to the number of twentſ® 100 
they are called alſo. paar Inigbit. 
Theſe are not knights of the order of the garter; but mn 
it were, their affiffants or deputies, ſerying to diſchu "ol 
. their offices in the funeral. ſervices of the kings of By 
They are ſubject to the office of the canons of Windhoß han 
1 Irs on penſions which the order affigns them. lige 
_ They bear the blue or red cloke, with the arms 115 Yr 
onthe left ſhoulder; but the cloke is only cloth, ug 
no ſort of garter: which diſtinguiſhes them ſufficient? 


- w# 


the knights of the garter. 


CHAPERON, CHAEROAxE, or CHATEN OO, FR Proj 


ſignifies a fort of hood, or covering of the her ny 1 ese 
worn both by men and women, the nobles, a0 105 | 
thy tiates in colleges, Ce. ot e 47 d 05 
HFlence, the nam peed to.certain little Chields, aun, ＋ 
ral devices, placed on the foreheads of the hoi ſe th 


— 


earth, to have been the atmoſphere of a comet; which, 


\ A a | 


hearſes in mT ſunerals, and which arc ſtil 8 


7 


CHA 


1Aroens ;| by reaſon ſuch devices were Ry] 


' 175 or = F 


gened on the chaperonnes, Or hoods, worn by thoſe horſes 
; | 
eh their other coverings of ſtate. 


ere : a 
ters t es of aſſize, or of the peace, in their ſeſſions. 
ehre, 8 
7 aptters are 

the —_ Briton, they were formerly written exhorte— 


Na atively, or negatively. f | 
cite IN propetly ſignifies a perſon provided of a chapel ; 
l er who diſcharges the duty thereof, See CHAPEL. 


of a prince, or 4 perſon of quality, who officiates in their 
chapels, Sc. 


wait four each month, preach in the chapel, read the ſervice 


„the family, and to the king in his private oratory, and 
0 4 2 in hs abſence of the clerk of the cloſet. | 
ü While in waiting, they have a table and attendance, but no 
6 Te rt chaplains are faid to have been thoſe inftituted by 


the antient kings of France, for preſerving the chape, or 
cope,” with the other relics of St. Martin, which the kings 
kept in their palace, and carried out with them to the war. 
The firſt chaplain is ſaid to have been Gul. de Meſmes, 
chaplain to S. Louis. 5 55 | 


or claſs, in that order; otherwiſe called diaco. 


7 : 


cond. See MALTA. | | m1 
CnAPiAins of the pepe are the auditors, or judges of cauſes 
in the ſacred palace; ſo called, becauſe the pope antiently 
cave audience in his chapel, for the deciſion of caſes ſent 
from the ſeveral parts of Chriſtendom. SOOT} 
He hither ſummoned as aſſeſſors the moſt known 1 * of 


lani, chaplains, 


—— 


duced to twelve. 1 
If it be true, that the word chaplain was firſt applied to thoſe 
who preſerved St. Martin's chape, as above, the word mult 


or capa," a caſe, as others imagine. | 5 
Some ſay, the ſhrines of relics were covered with a kind of 


% 
— 


time theſe relies were repoſited in a little church, either con- 
tiguous to a larger, or ſeparate from it; and the ſame name, 
capella, which was given to the cover, was alſo given to the 


to it came to be called chain. 


CHAPLET, or CAP EI ET, a firing of beads, uſed in the 


and the holy virgin. 


Ec. A rofary is a chaplet * of fifteen decads of ave-mary's. 
dee Ros AR V. 1 NE $066 


"ds * Menage derives the word from ehgprau, hat; by reaſoh of the 

reſemblance the thing bears to a hatband, or chapler. of roſes, 
Wh. Chapeau de roſes ; the modern Eatins call it capellina; the 
if talians more frequently cb ne. 
a 


Peter the hermit, well known in the hiſtory of the croifades. 


: , «+ C 7 ” * 


ads, in honour of his thirty-thr 
ſituted by father Michael, the Camaldulian. e e 
be orlentals have a kind of chaplets, which they call chains, 
aud which they uſe in their prayers, rehearſing one of the 
perſections of God on each link, or head. The great Mo- 


ones, ſome diamonds, others rubies, pearls, c. 


fer from thoſe uſed by the Romaniſts, in that they are all of 


«A 


of 1 8 0 Kn . F ) 1 Nie 5 
„lch they repeat thirty times Seubhen allah; I. e. Vodli 


a 


as 
— 


nnr amd 
+ % J 7 
. : 
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CHAPLAIN is alſo uſed for an eccleſiaſtical perſon, in the houſe | 


With us there are forty-eight chaplains to the king, who | 


| CHAPLAIN in the order of Malta is uſed for the ſecond junk; | 


The knights make the firſt claſs, and the chaplains the ſe; | 


his time, and they hence acquired the appellation of capel- 


k is from the decrees formerly given by theſe, that the body 75 
of decretals is compoſed : their number pope Sixtus IV. re- 


be derived from capa,” chape; not from capella, of capſula, ö 


zent, cape, or capella, i. e. little cape; and that hence the 
prieſts, who had the care of them, were called chaplains. In 


place where it was Jodged : and hence the prieſt who looked 


Romiſh church, to keep account of the number of pater- | 
noſters, and ave-mary's to be rehearſed in honour of God, | 


. Chaplets are otherwiſe called pater-noſters there are chaplets | 
of coral, of diamonds, of callambo, of St. Lucy's wood, 


Larrey and P. Viret aſcribe the firſt invention of the chaplet to | 


ee years living on carth, in- 


£ul is aid to have eighteen of theſe chains, all of precious | 


e Turks have likewiſe chaplets, which they bear in the | 
and, or hang at 8 r : but father Dandini obſerves, they | 


0 5 bigneſs, and have por that diſtinction into decads;“ 
tat 21 ont of ae decads, or ey beads,” He adds, | 

0 © mulſulmen have preſently run over the chap/zt, the | 
5 being extremely ſhort, as Conta ning only thel words, 
ff.. to God, for each bead," | * 
Nang, e common, ebapter, they have Hkewiſe A laffer oge, 
"2p 15 of one hundred beads, Where there is ſome qiſtincti- 
* being divided by little threads intö three parts; on one 


and on the third, Alla echer, God is great. Theſe thrice thirty 
times making only ninety; to complete the number one hun- 
dred, they add other prayers for the beginning of the chaplet. 
He adds, that the Mahometan chaplet appears to have had its 
riſe from the Mea beracoth, or hundred benedictions; which the 
Jews are obliged to repeat daily, and which we find in their 
prayer-books, the Jews and Mahgmetans h:ving this in com- 
mon, that they ſeldom do any thing without pronouncing ſome 
Jaud, or benediction. 129 | 
CHAPLET, or CHAPELET, in architecture, a little moulding 
cut, or carved into round beads, pearls, olives, or the Jike.— 


Sce Tab. Archit. Fig. 12. 


ſculpture. See BaGUETTE. 
CHAPPAR *, a courier of the king of Perſia, who carries 
diſpatches from court to the provinces, and from the provinces 
to the court. See CouRiER, . | 
The word, in the original Perſian, fignifies courier. 
The poſts, M. Tavernier tells us, are not eſtabliſhed and re- 
gulated in Perſia as among us: when the court ſends out a 
chappar, the ſophi's maſter of the horſe furniſhes him with a 
ſingle horſe, how long ſoever his journey be, and a man to 
run after him: when his horſe is weary, he takes that of the 


refuſal, and ſends his own home by the man who follows him: 
As for the maſter of the new horſe he has taken, he muſt run, 
or at leaſt ſend, after the * to retake him, when the 
. chappar diſmounts ſome other horſeman to change him. | 
CHAPPE, in heraldry, the partition of an eſcutcheon, by lines 
drawn from the center of the upper edge to the three angles 
below: as repreſented in Tab. Herald. Fig. 14. which they 
blazon chappe Or, and Vert. | a 
The ſections of the tides are to be of a different colour from 
the reſt, Makenzy calls it, I chief party per bend dexter, 
or ſmiſter, or both. „ 1 
CHAPPEL, or CHA EL. See the article CHAPELI. 
CHAPTER, CxpIrurun, a community of ecelcliaſtics be- 
longing to a cathedral, or collegiate church. 
| The chief, or head of the chapter, is the dean ; the body co- 
fiſts of canons,” or prebendarics, Oc. er ans 
The chapter has now no longer any {hare in the adminiſtrati- 
the whole epiſcopal juriſdiction during the vacanicy of the ſee. 
The origin of chapters is derived from hence; that antiently 
the biſhops had their clergy reſiding with them in their cathe- 
drals, to aſſiſt them in the performance of ſacred offices, and 
in the goyernment of the church ; and even after parochial 


— P 


tained out of his income. | | 

After the monaſtic life grew into requeſt, many biſhops choſe 

monks rather than ſeculars for their attendans. 

Theſe bodies, either of monaſtics or ſeculars, then had the 
ſame 8 of chuſing the biſhop, and being his council, 
which the whole clergy of the dioceſe had before; but, b 
degrees, their dependence on the biſhop grew leſs and leſs; and 
then they had diſtinct parcels of the biſhop's eſtate aſſigned 

them for their maintenance; till at laſt, the biſhop had little 

more left than the power of viſiting them. | 


continued with the biſhop, and were indeed his family, main- 


which the kings of England had a long ſtruggle with the pope: 
but at laſt, Henry VIII. got ning Maps in the crown 
and now the deans and chapters have only the ſhadow of it. 


FE 


drals, and placed ſecular canons in their room ; thoſe he thus 
regulated, are called deans and chapters of the new foundation; 


Durham, Rochefter,'and Norwich: ſuch alſo are the chapters 
of the four new ſees, of Peterborough, Oxford, Glouceſter, 


te hermit roifades. | and Briſtol. 
te is a chaplet of our Saviour, conſiſting of thirty-three 


CuAY ER is alſo applied to the aſſemblies held by religious and 


military orders, for deliberating on their affairs, and regulate- 


keeping the matters treated thereon more ſeparate, clear, and 


'The three CHAPTERS en ty in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 


+ n volume publiſhed by Theodoret, zn adhetent of 


ol Edeſſa, N a biſhog of Perſia; of extracts from the 


Wort byto be praiſed; on another, Ellamb allah, Glory bz ts G od; ; 
| | k . 1 '$.4 BF, 4. * *. Bf 2 E | TY” 33 N z N a 1 * 
eee 345 | | ; | { s #5 170 . "0 | 


ent with 10 
1 * * } 


\ 


A chaplet, in effect, is little elſe but a baguette enriched with 


| firſt horſeman he meets with, who dares not make the leaft . 
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on of the dioceſe, during the life of the biſhop; but ſucceeds to 


ſettlements were made, there was ſtill a body of clerks who 


On the other hand, theſe capitular bodies by degrees alſo loſt | 
their privileges; particularly that of ry, the biſhop, for 


The ſame prince likewiſe expelled the monks from the cathe- ; 


ſuch are Canterbury, Wincheſter, Worceſter, E. Y, Carliſle, 


eſtorius, againſt St. Cyril ; conſiſting of a letter of Ibas prieſt 


dorus of Tatfüs, and Theodore of Mopſueſſia, 
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-CHAPTREL. See the article ImeosT. _ PR 
CHARACTER *, in a gęneral ſenſe, ſignifies a mark, or fi- 


Literal CHARACTER, is a letter of . the alphabet, ſerving to 


trary; not emblematical, like hieroglyphics. KL To 
Thus, every one ſhould retain their own 8 yet every 


have already ſomething like it. | 
rafter which each of thoſe nations underſtand. alike in their 


© _ , rience, as a moſt excellent ſch 


* 


for by Neſlorius: and of two pieces of Theodoret, the one 


againſt the council of Epheſus, the other againſt the ana- 


themas of St. Cyril. | Fi | 
Theſe make the famous three chapters; which have been, 
ſince, condemned by various councils, and many popes. — 


* 


gure drawn on paper, metal, tone, or other matter, with a 
pen, graver, chiltel, or other inſtrument, to. lignify, or de- 
note any thing. PAO of 4 „ | 
- ® The word is Greek, x <pax7T1p, formed from the verby apac- 
ou, inſculpere, to ingrave, impreſs, &c. ba Rb 

The various kinds of characters may be reduced to three 


Fa. 
* 


heads, viz. literal characters, numeral characters, and ab- 


breviations. | 


indicate ſome articulate ſound, expreſſive of ſome idea, or 
conception of the mind. | 22 


4 * 3 


2 


one underſtand that of each other, without learning it; _ 
Dy ſeeing a real or univerſal charafer, which ſhould figni 
the ſame thing to all people; by what ſounds ſoever IS 


expreſſed it in his particular idiom. For inſtance, by ſeeing] - 
the character deſtined to ſignify to drink, an Engliſhman. 
ſhould read to drink; a Frenchman boire; a Latin bibere; A 
Greek Ts/v.; a Jew IP ; a German trinchen ; and ſo of 


the reſt : in the ſame manner as ſeeing a horſe, each people ex- 
real character is no chimera ; the Chineſe and Japoneſe 
They have a common cha- 


| eu it after their own manner; but all mean the ſame animal. 


ſeveral languages n pronounce it with ſuch differ- 
ent ſounds, that they 
Sther in ſpeaking, 


The firſt, and moſt conſiderable attempts for a real charger, | 


or philoſophical language, in Europe, are thoſe of biſhop | 
Wilkins, and Dalgarme: but theſe, with how much art 


ſoever they were contrived, have yet proved ineffectual. 
M. Leibnitz had ſome thoughts the ſame way : he th 
great men did not hit the right method; and adds 


ther; but that they have not hit on true, real characters. 


According to him, the characters ſhould reſemble thoſe uſed | 
in algebra: which, in effect, are very fimple, yet very ex- | 
preſſive; without any thing ' ſuperfluous or equivocal; and 


contain all the varieties required. 
The real characler of biſhop Wilkins has its juſt applauſe 


| with to their nature and uſe, 
into nominal, real, and emblematical. | 


inks thoſe 
Is, it was 
probable, indeed, that, by this means, people, who do not 
underſtand one another, might eaſily have a commerce toge- 


* 


| 


4 


5 


+» 
* : 
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o not underſtand a tiitle of one an- 


; 5 | 
In the Journal Literaire, az. 1720. we have a ye f 
project for an univerſal character; the author, aſter ce 


k 


character here propoſed this difficulty has no place: c 


f 


faulty is, the accuſtoming the pen and the eye to afix cer. 
tain notions to characters that do not, at firſt ſight, eilibt 


| of any language whatever. 


common letters: for inſtance, the ſame character ſhall ei 
Prefs a filly, or à gelt, a horſe, or a mare, an old horſe, o 


letter, which ſhall ſhew the fex,. youth, maturity, or d 


well underſtood, would abrjdge the vocabulary exceeding) 


one declenſion, and one conjugation: thoſe numerous auh. 
malies of grammarians are.exceeding troubleſome, and art 


-  Thedifkcuky-is not in, joventing dhe moſt ſimple, ei) w 
commodious character, but in che nene the ſeveral u. 


tions to uſe it; there being nothing they agree lefs in, tha 
the underſtanding and; purſuing their common in'ereſt, 


nations among whom they e e and uſed, inv 


me. Hebrew medals, commonly called Samar itun ed 


. ir eſtabliſhed. 


1 
; 


majuſcule-letters, has preſerved its uniformity on all melee i 


Dr. Hook. recommends it on his own knowlege and expe- | 


_ own. therein. 


on . . : 


M. Leibnitz tells us, he had under conſideration AN alphaket 


f human thoughts ; in order to a new philoſophical languag 


+. brou t to maturity. . | 1 
M. Lodwie, in the Philoſephical Tranſactjont, gives us a pla 


ol awuniverſal alphabet, or character of another kind : this 
was to contain an enumeration of all ſuch ſingle ſounds, or 
letters, as are uſed in any language ; by means whereof, people 


* - 
* bn 


| language pronounced, 1 Id at firſt be ab 


eme; and to engage the world 
en ſome kge jnventions of his | 


ge, 


dn his own ſcheme ; but his death prevented this from "deipg 


i 
1 
* 


n 


' » guage; to'deſcribe the pronunciation of any language that, 
73 Roda be pronounced. in their bearing; ſq, as: . 
Rome ro this language, though they had never heard the 


| 


would be enabled to pronounce truly and readily. any lan- 


©. nounce' it: and, laſtly,” this character to ſerve as a ſtandard 


to perpetuate the ſounds of any language, 
8 


W 4 


the objections that might be made againſt the feaſih] 
ſuch ſchemes in the general, propoſes his own: 
_ ra#ters are to be the common Arabic, or nume; 
The combinations of theſe nine- are ſufficient to 


we ſhall need terms to ſignify our actions, goods. er 
ties, paſſi ce evils, dau- 


having already all the univerſality requited. 


Mable, faithful interpreter; never to be corrupted or ch 


man, or a little man, cc. 


b populace, who never reaſon on What is beſt : but in th 
'| <barader here propoſed, men of ſerfſe having the inte 
duction of it, would have a new. ground, whereon to bal 


5 derable ones both in the uſe and pronunciation. From the 


* 
N . 


| (Greek characters te- cmmence: but from that time ; 


- 
, . 
* 
f . ** - 
* . \ 
wh : - * N 


ry inge 

ter oby latin 
eneß of 
his Ga. 
al fieurs 


. . . * ex gp 
inAly an incredible quantity of numbers, much m m— di. 


ons, Sc. Thus is all the trouble of framin 
learning any new characters at once ſaved; the Arabic . 
due 


The advantages are immenſe: for 1%, We have . 
as the popular languages continually are. 20, When 
difficulty of pronouncing a foreign language, is (ch 

uſually gives the learner the greateſt trouble, and there n 


even ſome ſounds which forcigners never attain to; in the 


nation is to pronounce them according to the particular pro- 
nunciation that already obtains among them, All the dt. 


- . 1 


them, But this trouble is no more than we find in the lucy 


The inflexions of words are here to be expreſſed by th 


an old mare, as accompanied with this or that diftin%e 


age: a letter is alſo N the bigneſs or ſize of thing; 
thus, v. g. a man with this or that letter, to ſignify a rn 


The uſe of theſe letters belongs to the grammar » Which cue | 


An advantage of this grammar is, that it would only ja 


hence, that the common languages are goyerned by th 


regularly. 


Literal Characters, again, may be. divided, with reſpect to ie 
Greek characters, Roman characters, Hebrew charafters, bi. 
The character now ordinarily uſed throughout Europe, i 
the Latin character of the antient e. 
The Latin character was formed from the Greek, and th 
from the Phœnician, which Cadmus brought into Greece 
The Phœnnician character was the ſame with that of the u. 
tient Hebrew, which.ſubſiſted. to the time of the Babylonia 
75 3 Meer ich they uſed that of the Aſſyrians, which 
quare Hebrew, now in uſe ; the antient being only ſound u 


Poſtellus, and others, ſhew, that beſide the Phcenician, ti 
Chaldee, Syriac, an Arabic characters, were likeuiſe fqn 
from the antient Hebrew. 

The French were the fitſt who, with the Latin of dt. Cr 
gory, admitted the Latin charafers. And in a provini 
Took held in 1091. at Leon in Spain, the uſe of the os 
thic characters invented by Ulfilas, was aboliſhed, and 

ſedallifts obſerye, that the Greek character, conſiſing oi 4 
low as the times of Gallienus; there being no alte ration fol 
in the turn. of the character, notwithſtanding the man 


of, Gallienus, it appears ſomewhat weaker and runes Au 
the time of Conſtantine to Michael, the ſpace of fue 5 q 
years, we find only Latin characters 3 and after Micharb r 


began to alter with the language, which was then + 
ef Greek and Latin. Sce GEEK. 
The Latin medals preſerve both their character and 6 ny 
as low as the 9 of the ſeat of the empire to Co 


tinople. Towards the time of Decius the character beg? 


Fe * 
e 
. 


abe and to loſe of in roundneſs and beauty : ſame BING ©: 
i retrieved infelf, and fubſilted tolerably: ril the i BING <: 
Lubin; ben it fell into the laſt barbariry menten ©: 
Michael 1 thoygh,it afterwards grew worſe, and ice 1 
Anto the Gothic: ſo that the rounder and better formed > 
roter is on a medal, the greater pretence it has do u. "a 
Numergl N are thoſe uſed to jp tony . 8 
Mumeral characters are either letters; or F - the 
. <plled gigits—Tbe binds now chiefly in uſe, areth* 1e ” 
Ind the Roman: to which may be added the GIe © de 
. pther called the French character ; as alſo the 1 8 = 
. Alphabets which, have been made uſe of to expre "i ＋ 7 
p Common character is that ordinarily called the Ara 1 0 _ 
poſed to have TT invented by the Arab aſtronomer? 1, ” 
1 pas | 2 2 Vol. 


"CAA 
a” it from the people of India. 


The Arabic characters are ten, viz. 1, 2, 3, 4, 55 6,75 8, 9,0; | 


dhe laſt is called Cipher. 


that on almoſt all otcaſions; in commerce, in meaſuring, in 
4 nonomical calculations, Oe. FSC, "oe N | 
Pe an character conſiſts of the majuſcule letters of the Roman 
| hw whence probably its name: or, perhaps, from its 
5 uſed by the antient Romans on their coins, and in the 


: and oreat men; on their ſepulchres, &c. 

15 ANT) bs that compoſe the Roman character are 
in number ſeven, viz. I, V, X, Nen D, M. | D 
ze I denotes one, V five, X ten, L fifty, C a hundred, D 


fve hundred, and M a thouſand. 


- four i eſſed thus, IV, I before Vor X taking an unit 
1 "a the Farber expreſſed by each of thoſe letters. | 
To expres fix, an I is added to a V, VI; for ſeven, two, 
VII; and for eight, three, VIII: nine is expreſſed by an I 
| before X, IX; agreeably to the preceding remark. 
The like remark may be made of the X before L or C, except 
that the diminution. is by tens, not units: thus, XL ſignifies 
forty, and XC ninety; an L followed with an X, ſixty, LX, 
5; The C before D or M, diminiſhes each by a hundred. 


b | ich exp Ired, that number 
I des the letter D, which expreſſes five hundred, that number 
4 — ao be expreſſed by an before a C inverted, thus I; and 
81 thus, in lieu of the M. which ſignifies a thouſand, is ſome- 


i an I between two C's, the one direct, the other in- 
6280, d, C45 : ® agreeable to this, ſix hundred may be ex- 
preſſed IC; and ſeven hundred, I C, oy 

The addition of C and g before, or after, raiſes CIo by tens, 
| thus, CCI55, 10000, CCI, 100,000, & 
This is the common way of notation, formerly uſed by the Ro- 


atk mans; who alſo expreſſed any number of thouſands by a line | 
de drawn over any numeral leſs than a thouſand; e. g. V5ooo, 
. IX 60,000, fo likewiſe M is 1,000,000; MMis 2,000,000 | 


De. | 
ted, at leaſt in ſome modern writers; e. g. IX, 8; ICIX, 89. 


„ ad (Il.) And certain characters have been uſed, which ſeem to have 

al my been derived from the letters; e. g. M, by which they expreſs 

„ (Mille) 2000, was turned into CXH, or CL; half of which, 

viz, I0, ſtood for 500. (III.) And for the eaſier writing of | 

to the | 95 f 

1 in theſe characters, 1. Ir ſeems to have been altered into D; 2. 
5 


0h or Vs Iz.) CI into o or R: whence WP 


10 OE 20000. V. X. „ 5 

Greek Numerals, The Greeks had three ways of expreſſing num- 
nd tn bers: (I.) The moſt ſimple was, for every ſingle letter, ac- |. 
reece. ' cording to its place in the alphabet, to denote a number from 
bh 1 4 1 to „ 24; in which manner the books of Homer's Ilias 
MDOP 


icht phabet into (1.) 8 units a: @ 1, 32, &c. (2.) 8 Tens a: 
found a IO, # 20, Cc. (3.) 8 Hundreds 2: eg 100, s 200, &c. N. B. 
wedak. Thouſands they expreſſed by a point, or accent under a letter, ; 
cjan, Ut . © I000, þ 2000, Ct. (III.) A third way was by fix ca- 
le fund pital letters, thus, I [Ia for Ai] 1, II [7&7] 5,4 [4\:xa]Io, 

H Hes] 100, X [xe] I000,. M [pew] 10000: and 
dt. (On when! the letter II incloſed any of theſe, except I, it ſhewed | 
pod the incloſed letter to be five times its own value, as, IJ 50, 
1915 |H] 500, -JxT 5000, ſuſ 50000, Fa 1 
a5 N. B. 6, 90, 900, are expreſſed by Charactern . | 
80101 Hare Numerals. The Hebrew alphabet was divided into 9 
medal Vnits: N 1,2, Sc. —9 Tens: 10, 920, &c.— 9 Hundreds: 
tion fol 100, J 200, Sc. J 500, O 600, | 700, & Boo, 1 900.— 
nany of ps houfands (1. ) were ſometimes expreſſed by the units prefix d, 
nde to hundreds, as, JON 1 $34, Cc. and even to tens, as, YN 
15 1070, Cc. (2.) But generally by the word Iod 1000 ; 
Nita, ie =o 2000; nN, with the other numerils prefixed, 


tligniy the number of thoiftrids:/e-g. EPBIR 2 $000, Gr. 


he character, fo called, bechuſe invented and chiefly uſed 
= french, is more uſually denoted, Character of Account, 
ce, | | 


Itconſiſts orf | i | : a | 
current han x” gures ; partly.taken fromthe lettersof the uſual 


e ag and partly invented by the contriver; the ſix 
wy > 1 are , , , L, C, y. The j conſonant 
h ” © J for hve, the x for ten, the L for fifty, 
| mdred, and the laſt character. y for a thouſand, 
15 wager is only an imitationof the Roman character; and 
tothe co, "ft reſpeRts the ſame, particularly in what relates | 
alter irate of certain letters, which placed before or 
theſs ene diminiſh or inereafe their value. Indeed it has 
ach td wp lar in it, that when ſeveral units occur ſuc- 
7 
;- lowing numbers to one hundred, are expreſſed, thus, 
k s prin 20 W ninetyrone; ij, &c. 


e C for an 


ralie Z 57 h 


of y uſed in the chambers of accounts, in the ac- 
meh 


Vol. J 


| CHARACTERS, in printing, denote the letters or 


The Arabic character is uſed almoſt throughout Europe, and | 
inſcriptions of their public monuments, erected in honour of | 


The I, repeated twice, makes two, II; thrice, three, III;! 


Beſides which, (l.) certain liberties or variations have beenadmit- 


are diſtinguiſhed, (II.) Another way was by 9 the al- | 


anding for | 


the laſt is expreſſed. 2dly, That ninety, and | 


Perſons Sven in by treaſurers, receivers, farmers, and other | 


concerned in management of the revenue. 
N* 27. CAM B. e 235 | 


| 


CHA 


rious arrangement whereof, are compoſed . whence 
impreſſions are taken, by means of a preſs, on paper. 
For the method of caſting theſe Characters, ſee Letter Foux- 


CHARACTER ® is alſo uſed, in ſeveral of the arts, for a ſymbol, 


contrived for the more conciſe, immediate, and artful con- 
veyarice of the knowlege of thing.  . . . * 
* In this ſenſe of the word, Paulus Diaconus refers the inven- 
tion of characters to Ennius ; who, he ſays, contrived the firſt 
eleven hundred. To theſe were many more added by Tyro, 
Cicero's freedman, and by Philargyrus, Fannius, and Aquila, 
freedmen of Mzcenas. | | . a 
Laſtly, L. Annæus Seneca made a collection of them, reduced 
a them into order, and increaſed their number to five thouſand. 
Tyro's notes may be ſeen at the end of Gruter's inſcriptions. 
Valerius Probus, a grammarian, in the time of Nero, laboured 
to good purpoſe in explaining the notes of the antients. P. 
+ Diaconus wrote an ample treatiſe of the explication of the 
characters in law, under the reign of the emperor Conrad I, 
and Goltzius another for thoſe of medals. 
Characters, or ſymbols, are now chiefly affected in the ſeveral 
parts of mathematics; particularly in algebra, geometry, tri- 
gonometry, and aftronomy: as alſo in medicine, chymiſtry, 
muſic, &c, The principal of each kind we ſhall here ſubjoin. 
CHARACTERS uſed in Arithmetic and Algebra. 5 
a, b, c, and d, the firſt letters of the alphabet, are the ſigns 
or characters that denote given quantities; and 2, y, x, Cc. 
the laſt letters, are the characters of quantities ſought. 
Note, Equal quantities are denoted by the ſame character. 
m, u, r, 5, t, &c. are characters of indeterminate exponents, 
both of ratios and powers; thus xm, yn, zr, &c. denote inde- 
terminate powers of different kinds; .mx, ny, rz, different 
multiples, or ſubmultiples of the quantities x, y, x, according 
as m, u, r, are either whole numbers or fractions. 
++ Is the ſign of real exiſtence, and is called the affirmative, 
or poſitive ſign; importing the quantities to which it is pre- 
fixed, to be of a-real and poſitive nature. | 
It is alſo the ſign of addition, and is read plus, or more; thus 


94-3, is read 9 plus 3; or ꝙ more 3: that is, nine added to 3, 


or the ſum of 9 and 3, equal to 12. 


— Before a ſingle quantity, is the fign of negation, or negative 


exiſtence; ſhewing the quantity to which it is prefixed to be 
leſs than nothing. | 33 A 
Between quantities, it is alſo the ſign of ſubtraction, and is read 
minus, or leſs; thus 14—2, is read, 14 minus, or abating, 23 
that is, the remainder of 14, after 2 has been fubtracted, viz. 
RG 1 


Els the ſign of equality: thus, 9+ 3=14—2; ſignifies g | 


plus 3, to be equal to 14, minus 2. | | 

This chara@er was firſt introduced byHarriot : Des Cartes in lieu 
of it uſes H. Before Harriot there was no ſign of equality at all. 
Wolhus, and ſome, other authors, uſe the fame character, 
for the identity of ratios; or to denote the terms to be in a geo- 
metrical proportion: which moſt authors expreſs thus : : _ 

xls the ſign of multiplication, denoting the quantities on either 
ſide to be multiplied into one another: thus, 4X6, is read 4 
multiplied by 6; or the factum, or product of 4 and 6=24; 
or the rectangle between 4 and 6. e f 
Ordinarily, however, in algebra, the ſign is omitted, and the 


two quantities put together: thus, h d expreſſes the product of 


the two numbers denoted by b and d, which ſuppoſe 2 and 4, 
the product whereof is 8, fignified by b d.. - 


Wolfius, and others, make the ſign of multiplication a dot (.) 


between the two factors: thus 6.2 ſignifies the product of 6 
and 2=12. EE OD ja 

Where one or both the factors are compounded of ſeveral let- 
ters, they are diſtinguiſhed by a line drawn over them: thus, 
the factum of a+b—c into d, is wrote dx ag -c. 


Guido Grandio, and after him Leibnitz, Wolfius, and others, 


to avoid the perplexity, of lines, in lieu thereof diſtinguiſh the 
compound factors, by including them in a parentheſis, thus 
%% nfs 5 5 | 
ho Is the character of diviſion : thus, ab denotes the quan- 
tity @ to be divided by 5. „ IO 
Indeed, ordinarily in algebra, the quotient is expreſſed fraction- 


wiſe; thus, 7 denotes the quotient of a divided by 6. 


Wolfius, Sc. make the ſign of diviſion (:) thus, 8: 4 denotes 
the quotient of 8 divided by 4=2. - 


If either the diviſor ordividend, or both, be compoſed of ſeveral 


letters; v. g. a +6, divided bye; inſtead of writing the quotient 
fraction-wiſe thus W Wolkus, Sc. include the compound 


quantities in-a parentheſis ; thus, (arb: c.) | 
Is the character of invelution, or of producing the ſquare 
of any quantity by multiplying it by itſelf. | 


wv The character of evolution, or of extracting the roots out 
of the ſeveral powers; the reverſe of &. : 


. o 


7 Is the ſign of majority, or of the exceſs of one quantity 
beyond * af : ſome uſe wis =, or.thiy J.>:* 


I s che hen of minority: theſe two characters were firſt intro=. 
ar 


duced by Harriot, and have been ſince uſed by Wallis and Lamy. 
Other authors uſe others; ſome this A; but the generality 
none at all | 55 
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_ © rolinenſia, and uſed by Leibnitz, Wolfius, and others; though 
” the generality of authors uſe none. See SIMILITUDE. 


| 25, biz. f. and , 25, the cube root of 25. Ses Roor. 


N 


, CHARACTERS of the aſpects, & ce. 


_ 
* 


0e The fign of Similitude commended in the Miſcellanea Be. 
The ſame character is uſed in other authors for the difference 


between two quantities, while it is yet unknown which is the 
cater. | | | 


V Is the character of Radicality, and ſhews that the root of| 
the quantity; to which it is prefixed, is extracted, or to be 


extracted: thus, v/ 25, or y/ 25,: denotes the ſquare root of 


This character ſometimes affects ſeveral quantities diſtinguiſhed 


by a line drawn over them, thus Vd, denotes - the ſum of 


the ſquare roots of b and d. 


. Wolhus, &c. in lieu hereof, includes the roots compoſed of. 


ſeveral quantities in a parentheſis, adding its index: thus 


(a.) denotes the ſquare of a Nc, ordinarily written 


. 45 | 
ls the chararter of arithmetical proportion disjunct; thus 


7 + 3* 13 + 9. intimates three to be exceeded by 7, as much 


=. by 13; viz. by 4. SD 
2 This is the character of identity of ratio, and geometrical pro- 


are in geometrical proportion, viz. 8 to 4, as 30 to 15. 
 Wolhus, in lieu hereof, uſes the character of equality; which 
he prefers to the former, as more ſcientifical and expreſſive. 
The character of geometrical proportion continued, imply- 
ing the ratio to be carried on without interruption: thus, 2, 4, 
8, 16, 32, are in the ſame uninterrupted proportion. 
CHARACTERS in Geometry, and Trigonometry. 5 


| Is the character of parallelifm; 8 two lines or planes| 


to be equidiſtant from each other. ARALLEL. 
A Character of a triangle. See TRIANGLE. 


U D A ſquare. 


uare. og = Equality of ſides. 
USA rectangle, An angle. 
& A circle. L A right angle. 


=. Equality of angles, 6a 1 A perpendicular. 
degree; thus 7 g© implies 75 degrees. ö 
A minute, or prime; thus, 50 implies 50 minutes. 


1 11H, Sc. The characters of ſeconds, thirds, fourths, &c.| 
of a degree: thus, 5% 6%, 18%, 20/”", denotes 5 ſeconds, 


6 thirds, 18 fourths, and 20 fifth. - } 
Note, The ſame characters are ſometimes uſed, where the 
progreſſion is by tens, as it is here by fixties. 5 
CHARACTERS u/ed in the arithmetic of Inſinites. 
The character of an infiniteſimal, or fluxion: thus, &, 5, 
&c. expreſs the fluxions, or differentials.of the variable quan- 


* 


tities x and y; two, three, or more dots, denote ſecond, third, 


or higher fluxions. 3 5 a 
This method of denoting the fluxions, we owe to Sir Iſaac 


Newton, the inventor of fluxions: it is adhered to by the| | 


Engliſh; but foreigners generally follow M. Leibnitz, and in 
lieu of a dot prefix the letter d to the variable quantity; on 


pretence of avoiding the confuſion ariſing from the multipli- 


cation of dots, in the differencing of difterentials. 
d The character of a differential of a variable quantity; thus, 
d x is the differential of x; d y the differential of . 2 
The character. was firſt introduced by M. Leibnitz; and ls 
followed by all but the Engliſh, who, after Sir Iſaac Newton, 
- expreſs the differential by a dot over the quantity. See CAL- 
cCoulus Differentzalis. | Fn ERR LR 
CHARACTERS uſed in aſtronmy. — _ 
'  Þ Character of Saturn. II Character of Gemini. 


M Jupiter, Cancer. 
Mars. r 
Z Venus, M Virgo. 

5 Mercury. Libra. 

© The Sun. m Scorpio. 

© The Moon. # Sagittarius. 
G The Earth. ' ve Capricornus. 
V Aries. d Aquarius. 

S X Piſces. 


8 Conjunction. U Quartile. Ve Quincunx. 
$$ Semiſextile. T d Tridecile. & Oppoſitien. 
x Sextile. „ Inine, Q Scorpion's head. 
Q Quintile. Bq Biquintile. 45 Scorpion's tail. 
CHARACTERS of time. 5 5 | 


CHARACTERS uſed in Muſic. 


, 8 | | 
Euer e 
* | 4. BIT 1 


5 6 Crotchet ; f 2 


portion disjunct; thus, 8: 4:: 30: 15, expreſſes the ratio of 30 
to 18, to be the ſame with that of 8 to 4; or that the four terms 


| 7 5 Demiſemiquaverr ys 


E, or &, r; 45 or g Characters of compound triple Time, 


A. M. (ante meridiem) or M. morning. 
O. or N. noon. 5 
P. M. (pet meridiem) or A. afternoon. 


; BY un. 


| Characters of the muſical notes, with their Proporting: 


g or Y Suu, . 


= Character of a ſharp Note. This. character at the hes 
ning of a line, or ſpace, denotes all the notes in that line. or 
ſpace, to be taken a ſemitone higher than in the natura 6. 
ries. And the ſame affects all their octaves, above and belyy 
though not marked. ; 7 
When the character is prefixed to any particular note, it ſhew 
that note alone to be a ſemitone higher than it would be with 
out ſuch character. . 8 | 


Character of a flat Note. This character, at the beginn 


3 8. 
ot a line, or ſpace, ſhews, that all the notes in that line, or ſpace, 8 
are to be taken a ſemitone lower than in the natural ſeries; i. TR 
ſecting, in like manner, all the octaves, both above and beloy, x 
When prefixed to any note, it ſhews that note alone to be in 
| femitone lower than it would otherwiſe be. cd 
Character of a natural Note. Where, in a line or ſer 0 
EE | S | | *C, 
of artificial notes, marked at the beginning for either ſhaps 'P 
or flats, the natural note happens to be required, it is denoted 1E 
by this character. ee i ET th 
„ nk EIS OR (2 
2 Character of Treble Clef. - H 
| = Mean Clif. LL 
Y. Bal Clef 11 
CHARACTERS of Time. 3 4 
2, or 2, or f; Characters of common, or duple Time; ſigriſag AB 
| the meaſure of two crotchets to be equal to two notes, where F. R 
of four make a ſemibreve. 1 750 N | HARA 
8 ® 9 Characters that diſtinguiſh the movemens þ 24 
common time: the firſt implying flow; the ſecond bel 1 
n ES: ' 
W ** Ir; Characters of the ſimple triple Tine; wut PV: 
meaſure is equal either to three ſemibreves, or to n & * 
nims, &c, | . ng 


4, or g, or v; Characters of mixed triple Time LR th 
meaſure is equal to ſix crotchets, or fix quavers, Vc 


. urth 
Xo or * or 123 Or 2, or 1% 3 Characters of the fourth e 


cies of triple Time; called, The meaſure of tuvelve Time. 


| Refs or Pauſes of Time. - R 
, a” : 3 OS | = 2 | 
9 —. | 
Th WU 2 E 
. N 
8  JLNET 
* e: 4 
«* 5 | a 
a 


CHARACTERS uſed in Medicine, Pharmacy, and Chymiſtry. 


A ers: but the moit _ _ theſe that follow. 
| i 25; - Sulphur. 
R Recipe- Me + Mt 1 
pe h alike. & Spirit of wine. 
b dh, ana, Of ese „e &'V; R; ſpirit of wine 
& Antimony. | "0G ined. 
_** ous forts... Silver. 
1 
3B Balneum Mariæ. Z | 4 pound, or a pint. 
Calx viva. ounce. | 
©. Caput mortuum. 3 A drachm. 
Copper. 9 A ſcruple. | 
ppe 
Common falt. ; 7 Grains. 
© Diſtil, 8 8. Half of any wy. 
Gol Cong. Congius, A gallon. ' 
88 | Cochl. Cochleare, A ſpoonful. 
CCC Harts-horn calcined, 2 TR, A handful. 
; | . A pugll. 
rv RO P. . Equal quantities. 
,. Stratum ſuper ſtratum. S. A. According to art. 

J Jupiter, tin. q. ſ. A ſufficient quantity. 
E q. pl. Quantum placet, as much 
Mercury. as you pleaſe. | 
\ | ig P. P. Pulvis patrum, the Jeſuit's 

—Sublimate. bark. | 
Y,-—Precipitate. 
D Nitre. 8 
9 Sal armoniac. 

Vitriol. 


CHARACTERS among the antient Lawyers, and in antient In- 


ſeriptions, 3 
Paragraphs. Scto. Senatuſconſulto. 
1 Digeſtis. P. P. Pater Patriæ. 
E. Extra. 8 Þ loſe 8 Code. | 
$.P.Q.R. Senatus Populuſ= CC. Conſules. 
| 27 Romanus. pv Tale, &c. 


CHARACTERS on Tomb-/tones. 8 
8. V. Ste, Viator, Stay, traveller. 
M. S. Memorie Sacrum, Sacred to memory. 
D. M. Diis Manibus. 
THS. Jeſus. 


XP. A character found on antient monuments, about the mean- | 


ing whereof authors are not | a See CATACOMB, 
CHARACTERS in Grammar, Rhetoric, Poetry, &c. 
„Character of a Comma. * Emphaſis, or accent. 


; demicolon, „„ 
: Colon, »» Dialyſis. 
Period. Caret, and Circumflex. 


! Exclamation.  « Duotation, 

I and * References. 
8 Section, ot diviſion. 
Paragraph 


divinity. 
M. D. Door in phyſic. i | 
V. D. M. Verbi Bei Miniſter, Miniſter of the word. 
A.M. Artium Magiftr, Maſter of arts. ch 
A. B. Artium Baccalaureus, Bachelor of arts. 
F. R. S. Fellow 1 the Royal Society. 
0 


HARACTERS in Commerce. 


Ditto, the ſame. # Pound weight. 
5 Numero, or number, C. or @ hundred weight, or 
Folie, or page. 112 pound. 

Re Recto 0 li | q7 Quarters. 25 | 

Wo Verſo N 45 Per, or By.— As PP ann, 

1. Sterling, or b Pound ſter- by the year. cent. in the 
ling. ; hundred, &c. y 

d Shillings, NX. Rixdollar. 

ch Pence, or Deniers. Di. Ducat. 


| P. S. Poſiſcript. 
or character: in priming; ſee CORRECTION. | 
HARACTER is alſo uſed for a certain manner, air, or aſſem- 


ich diſtinguiſh a thing from any other, ſo as it may be 
Thun thereb „„ 75 6 
1 we ſay, the character of Achilles; EEE and great- 
_ of min was the character of the Romans: Cicero had a 
Ne gol politeneſs, which is wanting in Demoſthenes ; 
Tul Pallion has its peculiar character. We 
5 19 of characters are Theo us, whoſe fragments 
in Cho extant; Du Moulin, in his Exemplar Morum; Paſchal, 
. oak Virtutum & Vitiorum; M. de la Chambre, in 
ee of the Paſſions; and de la Bruyere, in his cha- 
ARA — Manners of the Ag vin g 
Wü f = in poetry, eſpecially the epopea and drama, is the 


Bula in his manners, whereby he is diſtinguiſhed from 
, . | , Me 6 | 


e manners, or that which each perſon has peculiar | 


ys of qualities, reſulting from ſeveral particular marks, | 


— 


| 


redundant, and even fanciful, in pharmaceuti- j. 


The poetical-character, Boſſu obſerves, is not properly any 
virtue or quality in particular; but tis a compoſition of ſeve- 


ral, mixed and combined in various degrees, according to the 
occaſions of the fable, and the unity of the action. All the 


ſimple qualities that enter this compound, muſt not have the 
ſame rank, nor be equal to each other: ſince, in that caſe, 


one prevailing on one occaſion, and another on another, the 
character will appear changeable; and the poem, as well as 
the hero, will ſeem animated with ſeveral ſouls. 

There muſt, therefore, be one to reign over all the reſt; and 
this muſt be found in ſome degree in every part: juſt as the 
ſame hero, in ſeveral paintings, ſhould have the {ame lines 
and features, how difterent Rover his poſtures and paſſions 


may be, | 
This firſt quality, in Homer's Achilles, is wrath ; in Ulyſſes, 
diſſimulation; and in Virgil's Æneas, mildneſs : each of which 
may, by way of eminence, be called the character of thoſe 
heroes. ; | | 

Theſe are never to go alone, but always are to be accompanied 
with others, to give them the greater luſtre; either by hidin 

their defects, as in Achilles, whoſe anger is palliated by a weld 
of courage: or by making them centre in ſome ſolid virtue, 


as in Ulyſſes, whoſe diſſimulation makes a part of his prudence ; 
and Aneas, whoſe mildneſs is chiefly employed in a ſubmiſſion 


to the will of the gods. 
Theſe ſecondary qualities of courage, prudence, and ſubmiſſion, 


make the goodneſs of the characters of thoſe heroes, and even 


of the poems. | 
Boſſu adds, that the quality of courage muſt always have a ſhare 


In the character of a hero, to ſerve as a ſupport to the reſt: the 


heroic character, therefore, he makes a compound of three 
kinds of qualities. Thoſe of the firſt kind are neceſſary and eſ- 
ſential to the fable; thoſe of the ſecond are the ſupplements, 
or embelliſhments of the firſt; and courage, which ſuſtains 
the other two, makes the third. | 5 | | 
The firſt, which is the chief, is to be ſome univerſal quality, 


to have place on all occaſions, and to diſtinguiſh the hero 
| where-ever he is found. 

For the unity of character, we have Horace's expreſs com- 
mand, Sit quodvis ſimplex duntaxat & unum. Boſſu adds, that 


the character is not leſs the ſoul of the hero, and the whole 
action, than the fable is of the poem; and of conſequence the 


unity muſt be as exact in the one as the other: which accord- 
ingly we find obſerved both by Homer and Virgil. | 


The unity of charecter is ſomewhat different ſrom that of the 
manners: in the latter, the unity or equality conſiſts in not 


giving contrary ſentiments to the ſame perſon ; which is not 


ſufficient to the unity of character; but to this muſt be added, 


that the ſame ſpirit muſt always appear on all occaſions, whe- 


ther contrary, or otherwiſe: thus, Æneas, ſhewing a deal of 


' goodneſs in the firſt part of the poem, and a world of valour 


in the ſecond, but without diſcovering any of his former piety, 
and gentleneſs; there had been no oftence againſt the evenneſs 
of the manners, but much againft the unity of the character. 

So that beſides the qualities which have their particular place 


on different occaſions, there muſt be one to have place 
throughout, and to reign over all the others. Without this 


there is no character: as would be the caſe, ſhould: a poet 


give his hero the piety of Æneas, and the courage of Achilles, 
without conſidering the ſeverity of the one, and the mildneſs 


of the other. _ 
A hero, it is true, may be made as brave as Achilles, as mild, 


or pious, as Eneas, and, if one will, as prudent as Ulyſies ; 
but it would be a mere chimera to imagine a hero with the 


particular courage of Achilles, the piety of ÆEneas, and the 
prudence of Ulyſſes, at the ſame time. | | 

The unity of character is not only to be kept in the hero, and 
the ſeveral other perſons of the piece; but alſo in that of the 
poem itſelt; that is, all the characters, how oppolite ſoever, 


muſt centre and reunite in that of the hero; and be ſo ſwayed 


by it, as that this alone may-ſeem to. govern throughout the 
whole. Thus Homer makes wrath prevail throughout the 


whole Iliad; and artifice and diſſimulation throughout the 
Odyſſee: the hero's character is perceived every-where, has its 
full (wing, and is favoured by the ſimilitude of the characters 


of ſome of the other perſons. Virgil had a great difficulty to 


grapple with to preſerve his unity: in regard of the direct op- 
ar Ano between the humours of his hero, and thoſe of ſome 


other of his perſons, as Turnus, Mezentius, Dido, Cc. He 


therefore takes care not to carry thoſe oppoſite characters to 


their full length, but moderates and reſtrains them: and as 
that moderation could not flow naturally from the perſons 
themſelves; it is produced either by r 9s as in Dido; 
or ſome dependence, as in Turnus and Mezentius. 


require an oppoſite character. 


Claudian's conduct, in this reſpect, is unpardonable; from the 
horrible characters of Pluto, and the furies, with all the terrorg 
of hell, he paſſes to the gaiety and pleaſures of the graces, gilded 
palaces, flowery fields, c. He has as many different prevailing 
characters in his three books, as Homer ang Virgil in their ſixty, 


| CHARACTER 


To this 
artifice he adds epiſodes, accommodated to the general cha- 
racter, by which he interrupts the particular actions, which 
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Cuanactar is alſo uſed for cer | 
reſpect, or reverence, to thoſe veſted therewitn. 
I The majeſty of kings gives them a character, which procures 
reſpect from the people. A biſhop ſhould ſuſtain his charac ler 
by learning and ſolid piety, rather than by worldly luſtre, &c: | 
I be law of nations ſecures the characier of an embaſſador 
CHARACTER is alſo uſed among divines, eſpecially, thoſe of the 
Romiſh church, for an indelible mark, or impreſſion, which 
certain ſacraments are ſuppoſed to leave behind them in thofe 
who receive them. rn $3 e, 
The ſacraments that leave this character, are incapable of be- 
ing repeated. The character is generally ſuppoſed to be ſome- 


r l 
It is the ſacraments of baptiſm, confirmation, and ordination, 


pP hich leave ſuch indelible character. 
- CHARACTER of a Plant. See Genus, CHARACTERISTIC, &c. 
CHARACTERIS TIC, in the general, is that which obaracterizes 
a thing, or perſon, i. e. conſtitutes its character, whereby it 


Als diſtinguiſhed from all others. 


| CHARACTERISTIC is peculiarly uſed, in grammar, for the prin- | 


cipal letter of a word; which is preſerved in moſt of its tenſes 
_ and moods, its derivatives and compounds. 

The characleriſtic frequently ſhews its etymology; and ought 
_ - conſtantly tobe retained in its. orthography; ſuch is the letter 

r in courſe, fort, &c. n 12 1 7 2 | 
The characteriſtics are of great uſe in the Greek grammar, 
| 2 the formation of the tenſes; as being the ſame 
in the ſame tenſes of all verbs of the ſame conjugation, ex- 
cepting . in che preſent tenſe, which has ſeveral char acteriſtics; 
and the future, the Aoriſtus primus, the preterperfect, and the 


pluſquam perfect tenſe of the fourth conjugation, which have 


two charucteriſtic s. 
CHARACTERISTIC of. 4 
See INDEX, and LoGARITHM. -/: - hg | 

- CHARACTERISTIC Triangle of a Curve, in the higher geometry, 

is a rectilinear * triangle, whoſe hypothenuſe makes 

a part of the curve, not ſenſibly different from a right line. It 

is ſo. called, becauſe curve lines are uſed to be diſtinguiſhed 
| SO OE | „ 2.4. 3 

_ - = Suppoſe, e. gr. the ſemiordinate p m (Tab. Analyſis, fig. 7.) in- 
* 3 near another PM; 28 P p be the eee of 
me abſciſſe: and letting fall a perpendicular, MR Pp, Rm 
will be the differential of the ſemiordinate. Draw, there- 
fore, a tangent TM; and the infinitely ſmall arch Mm, will 
not differ from a right line: conſequently M R is a rectilinear 
right - angled triangle; and conſtitutes the characteriſtic trian- 


| 4 le of that curve. J; 8 6 
' CHARAG, dhe tribute which Chriſtians and Jews pay to the 


5 Fi cond of ten, twelve, or fifteeh francs per ann. according 
- to the eſtate of the party. Men begin to pay it at nine, or 
at ſixteen years old; women are 

- rabbins, and N 1 1 
CHARCOAL, a fort of artificial coal, or fuel, conſiſting of 
wood half burnt; chiefly uſed where a clear ſtrong fire, with- 
cout ſmoke, is required; the humidity of the wood being here 
moſtly diſſipated, and exhaled in the fire wherein it was pre- 


The microſcope diſcovers a ſurpriſing number of pores in 
charcoal: they are diſpoſed in order, -and traverſe it length- 
wiſe: ſo that there is no piece of charcoal, how long ſoever, 
but may be eaſily blown thro*. If a piece be broken pretty 

- ſhort, it may be ſeen through with a microſcope. In a range 
the 18th part of an inch long, Dr. Hook reckoned one hun- 


dred and fifty pores ; whence he concludes, that in a charcoal | 


of an inch diameter, there are not leſs than five millions 

ſeven hundred twenty-four thouſand pores. 4775 
; 1 is to this prodigious number of pores, that the blackneſs of 
charcoal is owing: for the rays of light, ſtriking on the char- 
coal, are received and abſorbed in its pores, inſtead of being re- 
fleted; whence the body muſt of neceſſity appear black, 
blackneſs in a body —_ no more than a want of reflexion. 
 - Charcoal was antiently uſed to diſtinguiſh the bounds of eſtates 
. and inheritances; as being ſuppoſed incorruptible, when let 
very deep within the ground. In effect, it preſerves itſelf ſo 
long, that there are many pieces found intire in the antient 
tombs of the northern nations. 7 5 
M. Dodart ſays, there is ſometimes found charcoal made of 
Corn, probably as old as the days of Cæſar: he adds, that it has 
kept ſo well, that the wheat may be ſtill diſtinguiſhed from the 
rye; which he looks on as a proof of its ingorruptibility, 


Method of mating Can. The beſt is that made of oak, 


cut into lengths of about three feet. The ground whereon the 
operation is to be performed, is bared of all the turf, and 


other combuſtible matter; and is in form circular, a ſtake |' 


being dtiven in the centre. This area is filled up with wood, 

- eight feet high, placed alternatively lengthwiſe, and perpen- 
dicularly; then coped atop in the form of a ſugarloaf, and all 
inequalities filled up with ſmall wood, till it lie very cloſe : 


5: 


- 


certain nile qualities, which claim] : 


Logarithm, is its index, or exponent. | 


diſpenſed: with, as alſo prieſts, | 


he whole. is then to be covered over moderately thick with 


E HA 

A moveable ſcreen being then ſet-up againſt the n. 
fake is pulled 'up, and Tre ſet to the pile, by ind; 
the cavity ſome charcoal, and other coal fully kin des in 
vent, or tunnel a- top, is then covered with turf . 
holes are made through the ſtuff that covers the vile . 

ree feet apart, quite round, a foot from the top. Fab 
day a new range of holes is made, a foot and a alf nen 
the firſt; and thus on to the bottom: obſerving, that ben 
pile cools, and ſinks to the centre, it muſt be Fwd, 
fed with ſhort wood, that no part remain unfired; wy 
if any part chars faſter than other, the vent-holes ook | 
to be ſtopped up. 85 a 
A parcel is thus burnt in five or fix days: as it cock. 


ſmoke grows thinner, and bluer! The heap rea; | 
three days to cool; which is promoted by — *. * 


and Aren off the covering by degrees, 
time; at firſt only taking off the coarſeſt part, and kai 

the reſt; that the 4 nd neither cool too faſt, nor en — 
the reduction of the whole into aſhes. Laſtly, the cox * 
taken gut from/ Arourd, the bottom, by, which mem & 
whole mals, coals and rubbiſh, ſinks down, and extinong“ 
the fire at once. Tk g : Fo” rey 
| Charcoal for pawder-mills, is uſually made of elder... 
the proceſs PA ; but is finiſhed in two days, "IO 


about a Yard at 2 


CHARDS, in gardening. — The chards of artichokes are the 
leaves of good artichoke-plants, tied and wrapped up, all ot 
but the top, in ftraw, during the autumn and winter this 
makes them grow white, and loſe ſome of their bitterneſ 
CHARDSs of © Beets are white beets, covered with dry d F 
during the winter-ſeaſon, when they produce large tops, vi 
a downy, cotton ſhoot 3 which is the true hard, to be ud 
in pottagts, intermeſſes, &c; | | 
CHARGE, in gunnery, the load of a piece; or the quan 
of powder and ball, or ſhot, wherewith it'is to be Rl 
for executionß. 2 
The rules for charging large pieces in war, are, that the pie 
be firſt cleaned, or ſcoured, within fide; that the proper quan- 
tity of gunpowder be next driven in, and rammed down; 
care, however, being taken, that the powder be not bruil 
in ramming, for that weakens its effect; that a little qua- 
, tity of paper, hay, or the like, be rammed over it, and tha 
then the ball, or ſhot, be intrulet. 
If the ball be red-hot, a tampion, or trencher of green wood 
is to be driven in before it. 
The weight of gunpowder neceſſary for a charge, is commonj 
in a ſubduple proportion to that of the ball. See Canxox. 
CHARGE, in heraldry, is applied to any figure, or thing, bone 
or repreſented in an eſcutcheon, or coat of arms; Whether t 
be animal, vegetable, or other matter. : 
Too many charges are not deemed fo honourable as fee. 
Charges peculiar to the art and uſage of armory, as the cio 
chief, pale feſſe, &c. ate called proper charges; and frequent 
ordinaries. . 5 | 
Bloom reſtrains the term charges to thoſe additions, or rewad 
of honours frequently placed on eſcutcheons; as canton 
quarters, girons, flaſques, 66. 
CHARGE, in the manage, a ſort of unguent made of oil, hott 
_ greaſe, turpentine, and ſometimes of lees of wine, aud ot 
matters, applied externally to a horſe, &c. far the curd 
ſtrains, bruiſes, and ſwelling, _ N 
CHARGE, or rather Overcharge, in painting, is an exagyertt 
repreſentation of any perſon; wherein the likeneſs is preſet 
ed; but withal ridiculed, - — | | 
Few painters have the genius neceſſary to ſucceed in the 
charges: tie method is, to pick out and heighten ſomething 
ready amiſs in the face, whether by way of defect, or redunday 
Cy: thus, v. g. if nature have given a man a noſe a little 
than ordinary, the painter falls in with her, and makes the t 
extravagantly long: or if the noſe be naturally too ſhort, oh 
painting it will be a mere ſtump; and thus of the other part. 
CHARGE of Lead, is thirty-ſix pigs. See Leap, Cc. 
CHARGED, in heraldry. A ſhield, carrying on it ſont iy 
or impreſs, is ſaid to be charged therewith. EO 
So, alſo, when one bearing, or charge, has another fg 
added upon it, it is properly ſaid to be charged. 
CHARIENTISMUS, in rhetoric, a figure wherein a tau 


— 


expreſſion is ſoftened by a jeſt. 
CHAR. 3 4 CCARR. | 
CHARIOT. c -7Coxcrn.,”:” oy 
CHARISTTIA *, a family feaſt celebrated among the 
the L Ith of the calends of March; i. e. on the 
bruary; in honour of the goddeſs Concord. 


Roman 
x9th of le 


The word comes from the Greek Yee, grac fc 

2 day of reconciliation, or of reſtoring into fgro- ©, 
alſo called ien chare copnationis, Vigenete, 010% 

it the day of good char. | 


The chariſtia were inſtituted to re-eſtabliſh pescean N de. 
familiesembroiled; or at variance among themſelves. I I, 1, 


no f 1 


in a great entertainment made in each family to whic T 


turf, and other rubbiſh, 


* ._ 


- 


- Aug | 
gers were admitted, but only relations, and kindred. 


1 


7 


C HA 


| ano ed by the repaſt, was looked upon as a pro- 
ad freedom inſpire Aided e to which the good offi- 
per 7 friends would greatly contribute. 
TICAR 


ces of 


N 405 given the enjoyment of the revenues of a monaſtery, 
7 ; 


wy benefice. 5 85 
hoſpital, , 9 no the Greeks, were a kind of donataries, 
Dane In a enjoyed all the revenues of hoſpitals 
2 00 aſteries] without giving an account thereof to any per- 
om "The original of this abuſe is referred to the Iconoclaſtæ, 
_— Conſtantine Copronymus, the avowed enemy of 
the wa whoſe monaſteries he gave away to ſtrangers. 
In after-times, the emperors and patriarchs gave many to peo- 
ple of quality, not by way of giſt, to reap any temporal advan- 
from them; but to repair, beautify, and patronize them. 
At length avarice crept in, and thoſe in good condition were 
yen, eſpecially ſuch as were rich; and at laſt they were all 
ay away, rich and poor, thoſe of men and of women; 


Y, Commendatary, or Donatary, a perſon to | 


ching are pretended to haye been done in the way of poiſoning 
and tormenting; deſcribed by a famous ſorcerer, one Braſs de 
Forthen, while under ſentente of death in France, as follows; 
It conſiſts of a new earthen pan, varniſhed, not bought, nor 
bargained for; wherein is put ſheep's blood; wool, hair of 
ſeveral beaſts, with poiſonous herbs, mixed together with a 
great deal of grimace, and ſuperſtitious ceremonies, uttering 
certain words, and invoking devils. This pan is put in a ſe- 
cret place in the neighbourhood, where the miſchief is to be 
done, and ſprinkled with vinegar, according to the effect it is 
to produce. The charm holds a certain time, and cannot be 
taken away, but either by the * 1 lodged it, or ſome 
ſuperior power which overcomes it. But theſe things are now 
ſufficiently exploded. | | IN 
CHARNEL, a portico, or gallery, antiently near the church- 
yard; over which were diſpoſed the bones of the dead, when 
the fleſh was conſumed, | | 
The charnels, or charnel-houſes, are now uſually contiguous 


t to laymen, and married men. i 
1 88 his eccleſiæ Græcæ monumenta, gives us the 


i two lives. See ABBOT. | 
oe TIVE, in the canon law. A charitative Aid, or 
Subſidy, is a moderate allowance, which a council grants a 
biſhop upon any urgent occaſion; e. g. when his revenues 
will not bear his expences to a council, Ge. : i 
CHARITY, one of the three grand theological virtues, con- 
ſiting in the love of God, and our neighbour. — 


hs Charity is the habit, or diſpoſition of loving God with all our | 
, heart, and our neighbour as ourſelves. It has two material 
ng, objects, therefore, as the ſchool expreſſes it, viz. God, and 
nth our neighbour. ed es 


CHarTyY is alſo uſed for the effect of a moral virtue, which 
conſiſts in ſupplying the neceſſities of others, whether with 
money, counſel, aſſiſtance, or the like. e VER 

CrarITY Schools, are ſchopls erected and maintained in various 
pariſhes, by the voluntary contributions of the inhabitants, 


piece for teaching poor children to read, write, and other neceſſary 
Juan pe of education. . * 

own; moſt charity-ſchools the children are likewiſe clothed, and put 
ruiſe out to trades, ſervices, &c. on the fame charitable foundation. 
uur. Charity-ſchools are but of a few years ſtanding: they were begun | 
d thit in London; and have ſince ſpread throughout molt of the con- 


ſiderable towns of England and Wales. In the year 1710. the 
- account of the charity-ſchools, in and about London, ſtood thus. 
Number of ſchools 88. Of boys taught therein 218 1. Of girls 


monly 1221, Boys clothed 186 "+7 
75 Gi No 2 Fn all 2977 
, borne Boys not clothed F go 
ethert Gl | "0 In all 30 . EE e 
Mete, Out of the whole, 967 boys, and 407 girls, had been | 
een put out apprentices: but the number is, ſinee that time, | 
e cih vaſtly increaſed. 80 
quent In London we had likewiſe aCHARITABLE Corporation for the | 
relief of the induſtrious poor, erected under queen Anne; for 
rewark enabling indigent manufacturers and traders to take up money 
cantons at common and legal intereſt; there being a ſum of 30000!/.' 
raiſed for that en. Fo an 20 
, hole Urder of CHARITY. ' There are ſeveral religious orders which 
nd oth bear this title: one inſtituted by S. John de Dieu, for the aſſiſt- 
e cure ance of the ſick: this inſtitute was approved of in 1520. by | 
Leo X. and confirmed by Paul V. in 1617. The religious of 
aden this order apply themlelyes whollyto the ſervice of thediſeaſed. 
s preſert HARITY of the holy Virgin, is a religious order eſtabliſhed in the 
* dioceſe 0 Chalons, by Guy lord Joinville, &c. towards the cloſe 
d in of the thirteenth century, approved under the rule of St. Au- 
thing e, by the popes Boniface VIII. and Clement VI. | 
redundlt each pariſh of Paris, there is a ſociety of women, whio ap- 
inde ef Py themſelves to find out and relieve the wants of the poor 
es thend of the pariſh; and on this account called, Dames de ia Cha- 
ort, in be rite, and Seurs de la Charits. e ONEITS > 
zer pars: ING, or. CHARRING, the burning of wood to make 
1008 Charcoal, der CHARCOAB: ir today od ESI, | 
onde fgut BARKS, pit-coal charked, or charred; » See COAL. +. 
RLATAN ; or CHARLETAN, an empiric, or quack, 


| Who retails. his medicines on a public ſtage, and draws the 


MPIRIC, . .... 


* The word, according to Calepine, comes from the Italian 
"*r0tano, of Ceretum, a town near. Spoletto in Italy, where 
theſe impoſtors are {aid to have firſt riſen. Menage derives it 


T7 


\ +a 6 
FEE 


dun thi evil, ſorcerers and witches are ſuppoſed to do won- 

: The BY far ſurpaſſing the powers ef nature. See Macic. 
Ph nde word comes from the r ele 25G; 
4 es, hi atures, (Sc, are, all, kinds of charms, 12 


* 


20. C .. 


«1 


form of theſe donations: they were granted for life, and | 


{ about him with his buffoonties, feats of activity, Sc. 


a cierlatan, and that from cireulatarius, of circulator, a | 


mectcbe gennele Power, or ſpell, by which, with the/aſſſt- 


to the church, 

CHART, or Sea-CHñART, ahydrographical map; or a projection 
of ſome part of the ſea, in plano; for the uſe of navigation. 
The invention of Sea-charts, Fournier refers to Henry ſon of 

John king of Portugal, They differ very conſiderably from» 
. geographical, or land-maps, which are of no uſe in navigation. 
Nor are Sea-charts all of the ſame kind; ſome being what we 


call Plain Charts, others Reduced, or Mercator's Charts, and 


others Globular Charts. | 
Plain CHARTs, are thoſe wherein the meridians and parallels 
are exhibited by right lines, parallel to each other, ) 
Theſe, Ptolemy, in his geography, rejects for the following 


faults, though their inventor judged them of good uſe; and ex- 


perience has confirm'd his judgment; eſpecially in ſhort voyages; 
Their defects are, 1. That ſince in reality all the meridians 
meet in the poles, it is abſurd to repreſent them, eſpecially in 
large charts, by parallel right lines. 2. That plain charts ex- 
hibit the degrees of the ſeveral parallels, equal to thoſe of the 


equator; and of canſequence the diſtances of places lying eaſt 


and weſt, much larger than they ſhould be. And, 3. In a 
plain chart, while the ſame rhumb is kept, the veſſel appears 
to fail in a great circle, which yet is falles  . 
But notwithſtanding theſe defects in the plain chart, yet the 
eaſineſs of its application has ſo reconciled it to the mariners, that 
it is uſed almoſt alone; in excluſion of the more accurate ones. 
Conſtruction 5 Plain CHART.—1. Draw a right line, as AB 
(Tab. Hydregraphy, fig. 9.), and divide it into as many equal 
parts, as there aredegrees of latitude in the portion of the ſea to 
be repreſented. 2. Add another to it at right angles BC, di- 


vided into as many parts, and thoſe equal to one another, and 
to the former, as there are degrees of longitude in the portion 


of the ſea to be repreſented. 3. Complete the parallelogram 
ABCD, and reſolve its area into little ſquares; then right lines, 
parallel to AB and CD, will be meridians; and thoſe parallel 
to AD and BC parallels.- 4. The coaſts, iſlands, bays, ſands, 
rocks, c. inſert from a table of longitudes and latitudes, in 
the ſame manner as is laid down under Maxx. 
Hence, 1. The latitude and longitude of a ſhip being given, her 
place is eaſily exhibited in the chart. 2. The places Fand G, 


to and from which the ſhip ſails, being given in a map, the 


right line FG, drawn from the one to the other, makes, with 
the meridian AB, an angle AFG, equal to the inclination of 
the rhumb: and ſinee the parts F 1, 12, 2 G, intercepted be- 
tween equidiſtant parallels, are equal; and the inclination of 


the right line FG to all the meridians or right lines parallel to 


AB, is the ſame; the right line FG truly repreſents the rhumb.. 


After the ſame manner it may be ſhewn, that this chart ex · 


hibits latus mecodynamicum, or miles of longi 


no error in the diſtance of the places F and GG. 
uc lion of a ſcale to correct the errors of the diſtances in Plain 
HARTS.—1. Upon the right line AB (fg. 10.), from the 
mam transfer five degrees, and divide them into 300 equal parts, 
or geographical miles. 2. On this deſcribe a ſmall circle ACB, 
to Hided into 9o equal parts: if then it be deſired to know 
how many miles make five degrees in the parallel fifty; in the 


compaſſes take the interval fifty, and transfer it on to the di- 


ameter AB; the number of miles required will here be ſhewn. 
out of the equator; the miles anſwering to the degrees of 


longitude will be found as in the preceding article. If it ſall 
on any collatetal rhumb, ſtill the failing is ſuppoſed to be an 


. eaſtern or weſtern rhumb, in an intermediate parallel, be- 


* 


* 
— 


the parallel of the place at which ſhe arrives 
is not accurate; yet is it frequently uſed in practice, as being 


* 


ascommodated ts the apprehenſions of the generality of ma- 


riners. In effect, it does not err any thing conſiderable, if 


the whole courſe be divided into parts, whereof-each does 


not exceed one degree; whence it appears adviſable, not to 
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to divide it at moſt into geographical miles. 
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It follows, that plain charts may be uſed to very a \h 
poſe. in directing a ſhip; provided care be taken there eſcape 


It follows, that if a ſhip ſail on an eaſtern or weſtern rhumb, 


tween the rn of the place whence the ſhip proceeds, and 
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. the application de is fiber bee Piz | 
SAILING: e. | 

| Reduced CHART, or CHART of Reduction, is that whejein the 

- meridians are repreſented by right lines converging towards 

the poles; and the — . 5 ht lines parallel to one an- 
other, but unequal. Theſe, beat on „it 
ſtruction, muſt 


ap 1 
muſt correct che errors of e 


But ſince the parallels ſhould out the meridians at right angles; 
. theſe charts are defective, inaſmuch as they exhibit the paral- 
lels inclined to the meridians, 
- Hence, another kind of reduced: charts has been invented, 
wherein the meridians are parallel, but the degrees thereof 
; theſe are called enters Charts. 
= Meriater's CHART, is that —_ the metidians and parallels | 
- are repreſented by parallel right lines; but the degrees of the 
- meridians are unequal; ſtill increaſing, as approach the 
e, in the ſame proportion as thoſe of the — decreaſe: 
* "whereof, the ſame proportion is preſerved between 
them, as on the globe. 
This chart has its name from that of the Se whic Mh pro- 
poſed it for uſe, and made the firſt chart of this projection, 
N. Mercator? hut neither was the thought originally his own, 
„ as having been hinted by Ptolemy near 2000 years ago, nor 
is the perfection of it owing to him; our coun 
— the firſt who demonſtrated it, and ſhewed a 


. conſtructing it, by enlarging the meridian line 

5 continual addition of ſecants. 

Iruftion of Mercator's CHART i. Draw a right line, and 

ide it into equal parts, pager, degrees of longitude 
either in the equator, or in the 

- to terminate. From the 2 points of diviſion ere& per- 
- pendiculars/ to repreſent meridians; ſo as right lines may 
cut them all under the fame angle, and therefore repreſent 
rhumbs: thus far as in the lain chart. 
That the degrees of the meridians may have their juſt pro- 

n to thoſe of the parallels, the former are to be increaſed; 

in regard the latter continue ee i Sp of the pa- 
- ralleliſm of the meridians. 
Wich the intervals therefore of one in the equator CD 
£ ab. Hydrog. fig. 11.), deſcribe the Format CDE, and in 

D erect a perpendicular DG; niake the arch DL eq ual to 
the of latitude, and throug hL draw CG: this CG 
will be the. 


to the meridian of the chart: the reſt as in 


3 
from the fortieth degree 


draw a right line repreſenting the fortieth el of the equa- 
tor; which divide into 12 parts, for the 12 d of lun. 
Sande tha; n ie 0 contain. Then take a > line of Sul! 
on a ſcale whereof 100 parts are equal to each of theſe 
— of longitude; and at 5 extreme of the line raiſe 
to repreſent two parallel meridians to be 
vided by the continual addition of ſecants, which are proved. 
to increaſe in the ſame proportion, as the degrees of longi- 
tude ſhould decreaſe. 
Thus, for the diſtance from forty degrees of latitude, taks I 314 
ual 
= min. For the diſtance from forty-one deg. to forty-two 
C- take I 33x equal parts, from the ſcale which is the ſecant 


re 


_ this draw a line 
be the north 
. 

lay down the towns; ports, iſlands, "ant; Er. from 

. a table of longitudes and latitudes ;'and the chart is complete. 

In Mercator's chart, the ſcale changes as the- latitude is 

| angle if then, v. g. a ſhip ſails between the fortieth and 

"of latitude, the degrees of the meridians be- 
tween — two are to be the ſcale. for meaſuring | -- 

[the ſhip's. wa ; whenee- it follows, that 


yet they muſt 


_ and curvili nary and the rhumbs real ſpiral 
We might 


the 
the projection is perfecti 


CHARTS c 


CHARTA primarily ſignifies a ſort of 
Mr. | CHarTA Enporetica, in pharmacy, &c. a kind of 
CHARTA is alſo uſed in antient cuſtoms for charter, Qt deed 


CHARTA | 
CHARTA Magna, the great charter, is an antient ifffrumeny 
wherein the chart is 


of the — to be transferred 
plain chart. 
ſuppoſe it ired to draw a Mercator s chart}. © 
north latitude to the fiftieth, and 
- from the ſixth degree of longitude to the eighteenth. ' Firſt | 


parts, from the ſcale which is the ſecant forty degr. | 


-one deg. min. and fo on to the laſt degree of | 
— „Which be 154 equal parts, vix. the ſecant of 
0 — "deg; min. and will give the diſtance from 
forty-nine deg. of latitude to fifty deg. By this means, the 
degrees of latitude will be augmented, in the fame proportion 
as the degrees of longitude on the globe decreaſe. 


cChooſing ſome convenient place near the middle chersof: from 
arallel to the divided meridians, which will“ See 
umb; and from this the other e eee 


though ie degrees 


e 
the . becauſe mea- | 
$54 chart is 


l of appli- 
EET witht very on 0 
.. render. it of ſervice in n on; yet do the generality: of 
1 | ud aber chooſe to ep th 

* 745 uſe N os ly deer in failing; "ſes Mercator's 
AL.. 

d enen de l. Hage tailed, gem We eben 
it bears to the globe 3 — 
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wherein the merididns are inclined; the parallc = 


8 irals, as on the i 


obe f 
de allowed to expect ſomethin 
came out under the protection of his maj em ths, bed 
with the recommendation of ſeveral able ive oe? 
among; "others, that of Dr. Halley; and as it has no 
of a pretty ſevere wo dap mam We ſhall on! ** 


ther clots 
anſwer y Ver 
failure, VF fl 


eeable to natur 

eaſil conceivable and © it has been found * i 
y, even in very large diſtances; where its 

have any, muſt needs be moſt conſpicuous. 
fed by rhumbs and diftances, are thoſs Where 
there are no meridians or parallels ; ut all j is effected mn 
thumbs, and the ſcale of miles b 

heſe are chiefly uſed by the French, and 
r 5 05 "Pecialy i 8 
They are patched up, without any great art, from the obſ.. 
vations of the mariners; any regular account t therefore _s 
to make them would be x Sr" "ap They are only uſed ; X 
ſhort voyages. n 


made of thi 
Papyrus, or Bike. See PAPER; moe ne} te ply 


very ſoft and porous, and uſed to filtre withz], W 


See CHARTER. 
Furgſta. See CHARTER of the Foreft 


in writi 


containing ſeveral privileges, and libetties, granted th 
church and ſtate, by Edward the Confeſl: > gin 
others relating to the feudal laws of William the Con quer, 
granted by Henry L all confirmed by the ſucceeding pins 
about thirty times. See MAcnA Charta. | 
CHARTA Pardonationis fe defendendo, is the form of 2 pai 
for killing another man in his own defence; 
| CnarTA Pardonatibnis Utlagarie, is the form of pardon 1 
man who is outlawed. 
CHARTA Simplex, is a ſingle deed, or deed-pole. See Dep, 
CHARTEL. See the article CarTEL, Conpar, Duni, 
. CHAMPION, Sc. 
CHARTER, *, CHARTA, an inſtrument, or written eridenu 
of a thing under the ſeal ef prince, lord, church, chapter 
or community. . . 
The word charter eomes from the Latin a antiently uſe 
for a- public or authentic act, a donation, contract, or 1 
like, from the Greek X apThs, thick paper, or Paſtbcard, wher 
on public acts were uſed to be written, 
Bratton ſays, donations are ſometimes made in charter, i 
perpetuam rei memoriam.—He adds, that of charters ſome a 
royal, others: of private perſons, © 
Of royal, ſome. are private, ſome common, ſome iel 
Of private charters, ſome are de puro feeffaments, othen l 
conditionali feeffamento; others of recognition, pure or oo 
ditional, others of of confirmation, . 
[CranrER of the Foreſt, is that wherein the laws of the fr 
are cpmpriſed and eſtabliſhed, together with the magna den 
or great charter. See ForEsT, 
Great CHARTER, magna charta, See MAGNA charta. 
CHARTERs of the King, are thoſe whereby a king makes agut 
;to a-perſon, or community; v. gr, a Charter of Exeniin 
that a perſon ſhould not be impanelled on a jury, Cc. 
We of Planer 3 is that Jy ot is * 
ony, or other o "ht mating $ CrOWn'an 
See . We. - * 
CHARTRR-Housz. See the article CranThzvNt.. 
CHaRrTER-LaxDd, in law, .is ſuch as a man holds by chan 
that is, by evidence in writing; otherwiſe called Fr 


— 
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FRBEBHOID). | 0 
This the Saxons called Bockland; which Lanbar oi In 


terra ex ſcripto, 


It was held on more eaſy conditions thin the Folkland,or hy 
fone ſcripto, held without writing: the former being heradin 

| libera & immunis; whereas van, Wha cenſum penſſtabat umu 
' atque offictorum omen itute erat 4 atus. 
CHAR ERPARTY; — —— Hines the inſtrument 
freightage, or articles of agreement for the hire of 2 vel, 
The ch harter party is to be in writing; and is to be ſigned 
by the proprietor, a the maſter of the ſhip, and dhe , 
chant who freights it. 


The charterparty i is to contain 8 and the bug Ye 

© the veſſel; thoſe of the maſter, and the freighter; the fü verl 
or rate of freight; the time el loading, fn Ch 
che other conditions agreed on. 8 ſubj 
Itis properly a deed, or policy, whereby the maſter or prop in x 

4 ofthe veſſel, engages to furniſh immediately a ti ht{ fun into 
vell equipped, caulkad and ſtopped, W ae mal 

| --cordage, ee neon Lact f Yet 
equipage, hands, e and other munitions; in co the 


| of a certain ſum to be paid by the merchant for de 
ana how ng mehr pl 


. to 0 conditions * the charter 
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N ſes to the works by Meſf**- E Wilen, and Har. is 3 
CY 
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CHA. 


; Tb de indie freight, or lading, and that both for going 


| ing; whereas the latter is only for a part of the 
= 3 * only for the voyage one Way. * ; - 
The preſident Boyer ſays, the word comes from hence, that 


medium charta incidebatur, & ſic fiebat charta partita; be- 
uſe in the time when notaries were leſs common, there was 
| 40 inſtrument made for both parties: this they cut in 
4 gave each his portion, and joined them together at 
thei return, to know if each had done his part. This he ob- 


a ſtaff, each par retaining a moiety thereof as a mark. 
CHARTIS reddendis, 2 un "as. 
charters of feoffment intruſted to his keeping, and refuſeth to 
deliver them to the owner. pe | 
CHART OPHYLAX “, an officer in the church of Conſtan- 
tinople, intruſted with the cuſtody of the archives. 
The word 13 formed from X &pTa, and gu, cuſtodio and 
| ſignifies C harter-keeper. | | 
Codin calls the grand chartophylax the judge of all cauſes, and 
the right arm of the patriarch. He adds, that he was the de- 
politary or keeper of all the charters relating to the eccleſiaſti- 
cal rights; and that he preſided over matrimonial cauſes, and 
| was judge of all the clergy. He drew 


preſided in the grand council of the patriarch: he took cog- 


whether among the clergy, the monks, or the people. 
He took place of all the biſhops, 2 himſelf only a dea- 


con; and, on occaſion, diſcharged the ons of the prieſts: 


. £6: to have ſeen practiſed in his time; agreeable to the me- 
cr the Romans, who, in their ſtipulations, uſed to break | 


s, a writ which lies againſt. him that has | 


p-all ſentences and | 
deciſions of the patriarch, who ſigned and ſealed them: he | 


nizance of all matters and cauſes eccleſiaſtical and civil, | 


CHE 


arty differs from a bill of lading, in that the NY Stern Ca ass is when the clafer:Eillows the chaſed aſtern, . div 


* 


rectly upon the ſame point of the compaſs. 
To lie awith à ſhip's fore-foot in a Chaſe, is to fail, and meet 
with her by the neareſt diſtance, and fo to croſs her in her 
| Way, or to come acroſs her fore-foot, | 
| A ſhip is ſaid to have a good chaſe when ſhe-is ſo built forward 
on, or aſtern, that ſhe can carry, many guns to ſhoot for- 
- wards, or backwards; according to which the is ſaid to have 
a good forward, or good flern chaſe. , _ 1 
| CHAsE-Gurs, are ſuch whoſe ports are either in the head (and 
then they are uſed in chaſing of others) or in the ſtern, which are 
only uſeful when they are purſued or chaſed by any other ſhip. 
CHASE of @ Gun, is the whole bore, or length of a piece taken 
within-ſide. See CAN NON. 5 | 
CHASING, a method of working, or enriching gold, ſilver, 
Oc. properly called enchaſing. See ENCHASING, 
CHASM, X<9wn,. See the articles GRoTTo and HiaTus. 
CHATELET *, antiently ſignified a little caſtle, or fortreſs, 
wherein the chatelain, or governor, lodged. See CASTLE. 
*The word is a diminutive of chateau, formed from cafte!lum, 
a diminutive of caſ/rum ; or from caſtelletum, a diminutive of 
. caſtellum, caſtle. | 
At preſent, the term is uſed for certain courts of juſtice eſta - 
bliſhed in ſeveral cities in France: the grand chatelet in Paris; 
v. g. is the place where the preſidial, or ordinary court of 
juſtice of the prevot of Paris is kept; conſiſting of a preſidial, 
a civil chamber, criminal chamber, and a chamber of policy. 
The term ſignifies the ſame. at Montpelier, Orleans, &c. 
The little chatelet at Paris is an antient fort, now ſerving as 
a priſon. ; „ | e 9 
CHAT TELS“, Ca rALIs, Car ALLA, a Norman term, under 


[4 


iy he had twelve notaries under him. which were antiently comprehended all moveable goods; thoſe. 

* The chartophylax was much the ſame at Conſtantinople with | immoveable being termed fief, or, as we now fay, fee. 
ny the chartulary at Rome. Fo; * Spelman defines chattels to be bona puæcungue mobilia & immo- 

There were, in reality, two officers who bore this title; the * bilia; proprie tamen ea bonorum pars, que in animalibus confiſtat, 
ria one for the court, the other for the patriarch; the firſt was | - —@#gquorum capitibus res ipſæ, alias capita,alias capitalia dictæ ſunt, 
called alſo Regiſtrator, and the latter Scriniarius: though the | CHATTELS, in the modern ſenſe of the word, are all forts of 
«1 two are uſually confounded together. Leunclavius, and | goods, moveable or immoveable, except ſuch as are in the 
others, confound chartophylax with chartulary, - ' _ nature of freehold, or parcel thereof. Fe 
1 CHARTREUSE, a celebrated monaſtery of Carthuſians; ſo| Chattels are either perſonal, or real. e 
Jil, called from the name of a ſteep rocky place, in a frightful | CHATTELs Perſonal, are ſuch as do either belong immediately to 
1 deſart, five leagues from Grenoble in France; where S. Bruno] the perſon of a man, as his horſe, ſword; &c. or ſuch things as 
. retired from the world, and firſt inſtituted the order of Car- being injuriouſly with-held from him, a man has no way to 
Piet thuſians. . e „ by perſonal action. See PERSONAL, ; 
" The name has fince paſſed to all houſes of Carthuſians; and | CHATTELs Real, are either ſuch as do not appertain immediate- 
jd 2 that near Grenoble, is now diſtinguiſhed by the name of the ly to the perſon, but to ſome other thing, by way of depend- , 
pF great r 3 A” „„ ence; as Charters of land, apples upon a tree, &c, or fuch 
8 That of London, corruptly called Charter-houſe, is now con- | as neceſfatily iſſue out of Tome immoveable thing to a perſon z 
ters, i rerted into a college, called alſo from its founder Sutton's | as a leaſe, or rent for years 
oe hoſpital; firſt endowed with 40001. per ann. ſince improved | CHAUNTOR, CrxaunTeR, See CHANTOR, / . 
to 6000ʃ. BCC bs oe. | |CHAUNTRY, or CHAN TRY, was antiently a church, or cha- 
el [tis to conſiſt of decayed gentlemen, ſoldiers, and merchants; pel, endowed with lands, or other yearly revenue, for the main- 
nd eighty of whom have a plentiful maintenance of diet, lodging, | tenance of one or .more prieſts, daily ſaying or ſinging maſs 
"4 0 clothes, phyſic, &c. living together in a collegiate manner; | for the ſouls of the donors, and ſuch others as they appointed. 
and of Tholars, or youths, forty-four of whom are taught, | Hence CHaunTRy-Rents, are rents paid to the crown by the 
the ford and ſupplied with neceſſaries, and ſuch of them as are fit for | tenants, or purchaſers of chauntry-lands, 1 
160 the univerſity ſent thither, with an exhibition of 20ʃ. per ann. | CHAUFFE-WAX. . 4 "IO CHAFFE-WAX., 

7 for eight years; the reſt are put to trades, n [CHAUSSE-TRAPE. {I f CALTROP, and CROWSFEET. 
P For the ſuperintendency of this hoſpital there are ſixteen go- | CHAZINZARIANS &, a ſect of heretics, who roſe in Arme- 
ies on vernors, generally of the prime quality; vacancies being ſup- nia in the ſeventh century. TILES 1+ 
2 plied by the election of the remaining governors. The ordi=| The word is formed of the Armenian, chazus, croſs. In the 
oe, nary officers are, ' a maſter, preacher, regiſter, treaſurer, | Greek text of Nicephoras, they are called Chatzintzarians, 
foie ſchoolmaſter, We. 3 2 * 7 | $A Ri 5 0 | x Ei ä e . | | FN ak a 
nd dignt wars religious of the order of S. Bruno, called | They are alſo called faurolatrie, which, in Greek, ſignifies the 

| jans. „e 


See CARTHUSIANS. 
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{ers and papers relating to public affairs. 
The chartwlary prefaded - 


Ia the 


k church. See CHAR TOPHYLAX. 


ben any place; as to a diſtreſs, a ſortlet, 
ASE, or 


as; of a middle kind, 
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Va un led chief juſtice in eyre of che foreſt. 
te king t. author adds, that a foreſt may be 


nas, in ſtice-ſeat, 
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Vink chase. 


LHARTULARY, CHARTULARIUS, a title given to an an- 
dient officer in the Latin church, who had the care of char- 
in eccleſiaſtical judgments, in lieu of 
n the Greek church, che chaytulery was called chrreplylax; 
ul his office was there much more conſiderable; and ſome 
Ger, Minguiſh the chartulary from the chartophylax in the 
ASE, or CHaAce, in law, is uſed for a totes Fig cattle to | 
HACE, is alſo a place of * for deer and wild 
idle kind, between a foreſt and a park; be- 
Wees heb than a foreſt, and tit poſſeſſed of fo many pri- 
ing, v. 4. courts of attachment, ſanimore, 


— alatger extent, and ſtocked both with a greater * 


to f granted by | 
Wy. be cc * ſud ect. in fo ample a manner, as that there 
mate, nd n a court of attachment, ſwani- 


Uh hinge a rare, is to purſue a ſhip; which i called | 


ſame as chazinzarians in Armenian, viz. adorers of the craſs ; 
they being charged with paying adoration to the croſs alone. 
In other reſpects they were Neſtorians; and admitted two 
perſons in Jeſus Chritt Nicephorus, 1. xviii. c. 54+ aſcribes 
other ſingularities to them, paxticularly their holding an an- 
nual feaſt, in memory of the dog of thei falſe prophet Ser · 
ius; which they called arfzibartzes.  * 
CK-Roll, a roll, or book, containing the names of ſuch as 
are attendants, and-in pay to the king, or other great per= 
ſons; as their houſhold ſervants  ' + 
It is otherwiſe called the cheguer- roll. See Rox. 
Clerk of ibe Chxck, in the king's houſhold, has the check and 
controulment of the yeomen of the guard, and all the uſhers 
belonging to the royal family; allowing their abſence or de- 
fects in attendance, or diminiſhing their wages for the ſame, 
&c,—He alſo, by himſelf or deputy, takes the view of thoſe | 
that are to watch in the court, and has the ſetting of the 
Watch. 3H. VIII. c. . e 


0 
1 a 


beaſts, or game, and more keepers, than a park. | Clerk of the CHECK, in the king's navy at Plymouth, is alſo the 
obſerves, that a foreſt cannot be in the hands of al” Be * 

ineo t forthyvith loſes its name; and becomes a chaſe ; 
hy wp, all thoſe" courts loſe their nature when they come 
mal, bands of u ſubjeR; and that none but the king can 


name of an officer inveſted with like powers. 19 Car. II. e. 1. 
Cuxck, in falconry, is where a hawk forſakes her proper game, 
to tollow rooks, pies, or other birds that croſs her in her flight. 

CHECKER. See the article ExcyeqQuer, © © © 
CHECK Y, in heraldry, is where the ſhield, or a part thereof, 
as à bordure, Cc. is chequered, or divided into chequers, 
or ſquares.— See Tab, Heraldry, 15 15. e | 
Where there is but one row of {quares, it is not-properly 
called checty, but countercomponed, = Moy 
hecky,” according to Colombiere; is one of the moſt noble and 
3 antient figures in all armorys and ought never ts be given, ys 
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ſiont the ſoldiers of the two armies; which move, attack, ad- 
| Who are the generals. | 


When the whole eſcutcheon is uered, it ſhould ordinarily | 
; cm e there is no need blazoning to expreſs them; CHERUB“, or CHERvsiN, a celeſtial ſpirit, which, in tet 
* WIC 5 


Fullo, he houſe, or family, is ſaid to bear checky, or, and gules. 
bend, croſs, or the like, the numberof rangesſho 


and to bear the ſpindle, and other parts of the machine. 


„„ 


| Cheeks of the glazter”s vice, are two pieces of iron joined paral- 


 _ - wheel, cuſhions, &c. whereof the machine is compoſed. — | 
CHEESE, a popular food; being a preparation of milk curdled 


85 „ _ Supplement, article CLI ee | 
| CHELONITES®, aftoneſaid to be found in the Indian tortoiſes, 
and to have the faculty of reſiſting poiſon. © 


is lined, for its greater ſupport and ſtrength. 


Ibe ſignior, ſophies, mogols, Lans of Tartary, E 


„ the ſeventeen days of devotion in pilgrimage to Mecca. The 
ä and tent are changed each year, and pieces thereof 


he cherries commonly uſed therein, are of the black kind ; 
or ſpirits. The whole is to be e now- and then; and 
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V perbbns who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in war: for itre- | CHERSONESUS ®, in 


| preſents a cheſs- board, which itſelf is a repreſentation of a field | 
of battle. The pawns and men, placed on both fides, repre- 
; Vance, or retire, according to the will of the two gameſters, 


Checky is always compoſed of metal, and colour. Some au- 
bn ni would have it ranked among the ſorts of furs. 


only it muſt beobſerved, to begin to blazon by the firſt ſquare in 
chief on the dexter-ſide. So that if that be or, and the next 


When the whole ſhield is not chequered, but — the chief, a 


| CHEEKS, a name among mechanics, for almoſt all | the love of God. 
thoſe pieces of their machines and inftruments, that are dou-CHER URI was alſo the name of an antient military 8 
ble, and perfectly alice. ee d Iver in 


| The cheeks of aPprimting-preſs, are its two principal pieces: they | 
are placed perpendicular, and parallel to each other; ſerving to | 
ſuſtain the three ſommers, vis. the head, ſhelves, and winter, 


The cheeks of a turner's lathe," are two long pieces of wood, be- 

tween which are placed the puppets, which are either pointed, 

or otherwiſe, ſerving to ſupport the work, and the mandrils of 
che workman. Theſe two pieces are placed el to the hori- 
von, ſeparated from one another by the thickneſs of the tail of 


1 


wood, placed perpendicularly; called the legs of the lathe. 
el at top and bottom; in which are the axis, or ſpindles; little | 


means of rennet, and afterwards. dried, and hardened. 


Heeſe is nothing but milk purged of its ſerum, or whey; -and |. theft; and that from Calculus, He takey Cheſs to be the fan, 
- ſometimes too of the cream, or butyrous part of the milk. | 
© Cheeſe, when new, is found to load the ſtomach, by reaſon of 


* 


in moiſture and viſeidity; and when too old, it heats and in- 
flames it by its ſalts. The phyſicians adviſe it to be eat inn 


ſmall quantities: hence that Latin verſe,  - 
7 * » '» Caſes ille bonus, quem dat avara manus. 


h Dr. Quincy ſays, it cannot be too old: it is certain, the more 
it abounds with ſalts, the more will it contribute to digeſtion, 5 


and the clearing of the ſtomach of other food. 
| Indeed ſome condemn all uſe of cheeſe; ſheltering themſelves 
under that antient maxim, Caſeus e/t neguam, quia concoquit 
;  ommia ſe quam. . e oe ö 
CHEF. See the article ChIET. Te, 5 
Cukr d Oeuvre. See the article MasTERPIECE.. © 
CHELIDDONUS , in natural hiſtory, a ſtone pretended 


be found in the ſtomachs of young ſwallows; much eſteemed 


be word is formed from the Greek ann, n ſwallow. See 


: 


Tue word is formed from the Greek Mann, a tortoiſe. 


| Some confound the chelonites with the bufonites, or toadſtones. 


See Supplement, article CHELONITES. - 


8 % 


CHELSEY College, or hoſpital. See HosPiTAL, 5 4 


CHEMISE, in fortification, a wall wherewith a baſtion, or ditch, 


"Fire CHEMISE is a piece of linen cloth, ſteeped in a compoſition 


4 - 


_ | uſed at fea, to ſet fire to an enemy's veſſel. | 


CHEQ, or CHERIF, the prince, or high-prieſt of Mecca; ſo- 
vereign pontiff of the Muſſulmans; and owned as ſuch by all 
the ſets into which they are divided... ©. 


7 
os 
* 


75 


. ſend him yearly preſents; eſpecially tapeſtry, to cover Ma- 
- Homet's BS withal, and tents for himſelf: for the cheg has 
a tent near the moſque of Mecca, wherein he lives during 


_ are ſent to the princes who furniſh new ones. 


His revenue is very. conſiderable, confiſting of preſents made 
the Maho N and pilgrims, to the moſque of 


- The T: ſubſiſts all the pilgrims during the ſeventeen days of 
devotion; on which account, he is every year furniſhed with 
a very conſiderable ſum of money from the grand ſignior: the 
P better to obtain Ard . 1 e that there wy. 
conſtantly, during this time, ſeventy thouſand pilgrims; and 
chat, ſhould the number fall here the — 45 form of 
men, would make it uß. 
'CHERRY-Brandy, a drink made of brandy, with the addition 
„ Is 8 4 


5 


with theſe, a bottle being half filled, is filled up with brandy, 


in a month's time it becomes fit for | 


* RARCHY.... 


beexpreſſed. | 
CHESST, an ingenious game, performed with little round piecy 


the puppets, and joined with tenons to two other pieces of 
» ® Sarafin has a preciſe treatiſe on the different opinions of ge 


|  . HAignifies the king is dead. The opinidn of Nicod and Boche 


| knowing and expert prince of his age, ranging a battle, may 
eſi 


of oil of petrol, camphor, and other combuſtible matters hat prince ſtruck him to the ground with his ſword, ſayin 


„ 
* 


| * 
a - 3 


geograph a peninſula; o ED 
almoſt encompaſſed roun with thi fe. only join conti 
main land by a narrow neck, or iſthmus. in toe | 
The word is Greek, yeeo%no0-, which ſignifies th 
This term is uſed by the moderns, in complaiſance t a 
tients, who called all their peninſula's by this e 
ingly, ſuch places as were hereby diſtinguiſhed am Accord. 
. retain the name among us; as the Cherfonclin of Pe}, S then, 
of Thrace, Cherſoneſus Cimbrica, Aurca, &c. Porneſu, 


* 


| rarchy, is placed next'in order to-the feraphim, See H 
| OE: Tong I- 


The word is formed of the Hebrew | 
ral whereof is cherubim. 8 . cerub ; the pl 


They are painted red, to ſighify that they are inflamed uin 


Sweden, otherwiſe called the order of ſeraphim. It Wat : 
tuted by Magnus IV: in 1334. and aboliſhed by Charte f. 
It took its denomination from the golden figures 8 
whereof the collar of the order was compoſed. * 


of wood, on a board divided into ſixty- four ſquares; 
art and addreſs are ſo indiſpenſably requiſite, that . 
to have no place; and a perſon never loſes but by his 
fault, —On each ſide there are eight noble. men, and 2; 
payns, which are to be moved and ſhifted, ag 
certain rules and laws of the game. | y 


Cy 


origin of the Latin Schacchi; whence the F rench Echec, 2nd 
our Cheſs, is formed. Menage is alſo very full on the fans 
bead. Leunclavius takes it to come from the Uſcoche; fa 
mous Turkiſh robbers: P. Sirmond from the German Seactl 


with the Ludus Latrunculorum of the Romans, but miſtaken] 
This opinion is countenanced by Voſlius and Salmafys vi 
- derive the word from calculus, as uſed for /atrunculy.. 0 To. 
loſanus derives it from the HebrewSchach, vallavit & mat 
mortuns ; whence Cheſs and Cheſi- mate. Fabricius lays, a ccd 
brated Perſian aſtronomer, one Schatrenſcha, invented the 
game of Cheſs ; aud gave it his own name, which it fill ben 
in that country. Nicod derives it from ſebegue, ot xeque, 1 
. Mooriſh word for lord, king, and prince! Bochart adds, ty 
| ſeach is originally Perſian, and that /cbachmar, in that languag, 


which is like wiſe that of Scriverius, appears the moll probabl, 
natus, on Terence's Eunuch, obſerves, that Pyrchus, the mof 


"LAG + 


25 uſe of the men at cheſt to form his gns; and to ſhew thel. 
| crets thereof to others. Vopiſcus, in his life of Proculus, inſum 
us, that one of the Romanemperors had the title Auguſtusgira 
him, becauſe of his gaining ten games at cheſs ſucceſſive, 
| Tamerlane is alſo recorded as a very expert gameſter at dv; 
| | Cheſs is doubtleſs a moſt antient and univerſal game: the 
| common opinion is, that it was invented by Palamedes at th 
ſiege of Troy. Others attribute the invention to Diomets, 
- wholived in the time of Alexander: the romance of the nk 
aſcribes it to one Attalus; but the truth is, the game if 
very antient, there is no tracing its author. 5 
In China, it makes a conſiderable part of the educzian d 
their maids, and ſeems to take the place of dancing amm 
us. In Spain, whole cities challenge each other at cho. 
John of Saliſbury relates, that in a battle between theFrend 
and Engliſh, in 1117. an 10 knight ſeizing the bridle d 
Louis le Gros, and crying to his comrades, the king is tuin 


-X , INNS ern 


Ne ſcars tu pas qu aux echecs on ne prend pas le roy ? Doſt thi 
not know, that at cheſs the king is never taken? The reaſon 
that when the . is reduced to ſuch a paſs, that there i m 
way for him to eſcape, the game ends, without expoſing t 
royal piece to further affront. 
CardinalCajetan, and other caſuiſts, rank cheſs in the nunbe 
of prohibited games; as requi ing too much application: 0 
Montaign blames it as too ſerious for a game. 
CHEST, in commerce, a kind of meaſure, containing inn 
certain quantity of ſeveral commodities. -_ 
A cheſt of ſugar, v. g. contains from ten to fifteen buli 
weight: a 40% of glaſt, from 200 to 300 feet ; of Ceftit/# 
from 2; to three hundred weight; indigo, from 1419 
hundred weight; five ſcore to the Hundre. 
CHEVAGE *, or Cxiz#AG, according to Bracton, 199% 
a tribute by the head; or a kind of poll-money anten . 
by ſuch as beld lands in villainage, or:otherwiſe, to their ln 
"ir Kkniowiegement + ne Noe 16 
The word is formed of the French chef, head. 
The word ſeems alſo to have been uſed for a ſum of * 
yearly given to a man of power, for his patronage 1 | 
|  tetion, as to a chief, head, or leader... 
In the firſt ſenſe, Coke obſerves, there is ſtill a nder 
ſubſiſting in Wales, called 4mabyr; paid to the prince "7 
for the marriage of his daughters; antiently by all, nus 
by ſome, Lambard writes it chiν,ẽg . 


e Jews, allowed to live in Engtand, long paid dot, 


| o ſecten it, and improve e flavour ſome chooſe to pug poll · money, vi a three · pence per ead: it was paid 
© in ſugar, with a quantity of raberries. . oh as, cal 


* 


cBEV with wooden Pr armed or 2 wich iron, five 


CHEV A IER *, 2 French term, chilnacily ry atnigbt. 


enn 


piece of timber, * and _ 


See Tab. For 
» The a, French, and lent kgnifies n Frieſland horſe ; 
s having been firſt invented in that country. — is alſo called 
a tarnpike; or tourniguet- 
* t to ſtop the cavalry. | 
wenn alſo mounted on wheels, with artificial fres,| 
1 roll down in 2 aſſault. 


1 placing them over one another. | 


al of Licinius, is found a kind of cheval de friſe, 
5 _ hikes interpoſed z ſerving to expreſs a fortified 


Ne 1 of the French chewa?, tle ind that of 


ed, to any cava ier, or hor an 
ry ji bead, to 2 Omans called cataphraci us egues, 
now out of uſe, and Ly to be ſeen in coat-armour. See 


cHVELLE, a a term uſed by the French heralds to expreſs a . 


head where the hair is of a different colour from the reſt 

he head. 

CHEVIN. See the article Frs HING. 

CHEVRON, or CHEVERON, in heraldry, one of the honour 

ey erer of a ſhield ; repreſeriting two rafters of a houſe 
opether, without any diviſion. | 

* Au from the chief towards the extremities of the coat, 

in form of a palr of com - half open. — Thus, he bears 


Re, a chevron argen Tab. Heraldry, fig. 16. 


Aancy, according to others: ſome ſay, it repreſents the knights 
ſpurs ; others, the head-attire of prieſteſles ; others, a piece. of 

the liſt, or the barrier ot fence of a park. . 
When it is alone, it ſhould take up the third-part of the deat ; 


muſt be adjuſted thereby, 
It is borne divers ways: ſometimes in chief, ſometimes in 
baſe, ſometimes enarched, ſometimes reverſed, Ge. 
The chevron is ſometimes charged with another Seen) one| 
third of its own height. 

Two chevrons are allowed in the fame field, but no ice + 
when they exceed that number, they are called cheurowiwiſe, 
or cheuronels. |; There are chevrons of ſeveral pieces. 
A chevron is ſaid to be abaſed, when its point does not ap- 


* ſay they, the field is gules, a chief a 


chevron is the oF bot of protection, ſay ſome; or of con- 


when it is accompanied with any other bearings; its breadth} . 


Cat 


We bay, the chief of à party; the chief of a eral „. 
emnon was the chief of the Greeks who beſieg Troy. 
11 Romans ſometimes refuſed triumphs to their victorious 


8 by reaſon the conduct of the chief was not anſwer⸗ 
able to his ſucceſs, The abbeys that are chief of their order 
are all regular; and it is there the general chapters are held. 


to defend a pallage, ſtop a breach, or make a re- 5 gh. See the atticle JUSTICE, 
|CH1ts. 


onp, denotes the feudal lord, or lord of an honour; 
on whom others depend. See Lox; ſee alſo Honour, 


Holding in Chir. See CAPITE, and Tznwvunr. 
22 l fr of Orange uſed to incloſe his CHIEF, in heraldry, is the upper - part of theeſcutcheon, reach- 
e3 


ing quite acroſs, from fide to fide. . 
The arms of France ate, three golden flower de lys 85 in 4 
field azurez two in chief, and one in point. 


| CHIEF is more particularly uſed for one of the honourable ordi- 


naries, placed athwart the top of the coat, and containing one 
third part of its height. 
When the eſcutcheon is ciit in Kone, or in  relievo, the chief 
ſtands out prominent beyond the reſt; and is ſuppoſed to re- 
preſent” the diadem of the ahtient kings and prelates; or-the 
caſk of the knights, 
It is frequently without any ornament; eme it is charged 
with other beatings ; ſometimes it is of a colour or metal dif- 
ferent from that of the coat. 


3 The line that bounds it at the hottom is ſometimes ſtrait, ſome- 


times indented, engrailed, embatteled, lozetiged, St. Thus, 
ent, &c, again, he bears | 
2 a chief crenelle, or embatteled argent. | 
ometimes one chief is borne on another; expreſſed by a line 
- drawn along the upper- part of the chief : when the line is 
along the under-part, it is called a fi/lee. The firſt | is an addi- 
tion of honour, the ſecond a diminution. 21 
The ohief is ſaid to be aba/ed, when it is Getacbedt from the 
upper-edge of the coat, by the colour of the field which is over 
it; and which retrenches from it one third of its height. We 
alſo lay, a chief is chevroned,' paled, or bended, when it has a 
chevron, pale, or bend, contiguous to it, and of the ſame 
colour with itſelf. A chief is ſaid to be ſupported, when the 
two thirds at top are of the colour of the field, and that at 
bottom of a different colour. 


| In Cries. —By this is underſtood any thing borhe in the chief 


part, or top, of the eſcutcheon;. , 

|Crst-PurDoE, the fame as headborough. by Heapno: 
RO. | 

Cuteyr-PoinT. See the irgcle Powe: 2 | 


{ CHIEFTAIN, the chixf, leader, or general; of an army 3 ot the 


proach the head of the chi nor reach farther than che mid- 
dle of the coat; mutilated, "when it does not touch the ex- 
tremes of the coat 3 ci oven, when the upper point is taken off, 


ul is oppoſed to colour; and-inverted, when the point is to- 
chief. 


number of chevrons, of colour and metal. 
Countercheuroned, is hen it is ſo divided, as that colour is op-| 
. poſed to metal, and vice verſe. 1 


points, be meeting in a point above, as the chevron does. 
CHEVRON EL, a diminutive of chevron; and, as ſuch, only 


| n=; a half a chevron. 
CHEVRONNE „or CuevRonNy, fi 


CHLAOUSE, an officer in e grand ſeignior's co 
the : buines of tin uſhef. » RY 


Ry The word, in the briginal Turkith, Apes cowoy: . 
loners of diſtinction. 


© chiaous are —— che direction of the chiaous-baſchi, a 


off 
Mg 8 at the 2580 and introduces thoſe who hav 


Wer * * 


N ten to delay the cauſe, and min or im 
Mech . the . * 


converſant about trifles. 


| 8 Fr a ſollicitors, attorneys, Ee. gens 4. Ae" 


uth; as, thethicane of courts. does juſtice; . 
a term denoting head, or a principal thing, or perſon. 


| ke formed of e deen v en 
0, J. No 28. eee 5 MY, 


l 


=s | | ok 
3 0 | 


ſo that the pieces only touch at one of the angles; \broten, | 
when one branch is ſeparated into two pieces; couchtd, when, 
the point is turned towards one fide of the eſcutcheon 3 di-. 
, vided, when the branches are of ſeveral metals, or When me-| 


wards the point of the coat, and its branches towards the] | 
Acoat i ſaid to-be.ckevtimad, when it is filled with an equal| | : 


Per Caevron, or party per Citzvron, is whos the field is| 
divided by only two lingle lines, riſing from the two baſe] . 


ſhield, ſeveral times cheuronwi 1 Gibbon ſays, cheuromes 54 0 
oing 


and he is armed with a keluwter, bow; and arrows. 
| 1 e emperor . or chooſes obe of this rank to ſend as em- 
alador to other prin prin \ | 


mention is e 


HCANE L, or Clam Aunvz 1 law, an abuſe of To 5 


derive the word from eicenm, the kla bf « pomgrante 
ene th Spaniards formed their — little, lender; - ib recorded, that fhe might have'ſcen-288 chi [dren directiy 1. 
fie a exceeds 1 Hakewel! relates of 

Mrs. Heneywood, a gentlewoman of Kent, born in the year 
applied, in the ſchools, to vain ſophiſms, diftin- 1527. * 4 ſixteen-to her only huſband R. Honey- 
Wood, of Charing, Eſq; and who died in her ninety-third 


- \| | ſued from ber. This gre 


fabrics, which immortalize diſputes, and * 


_ likes 
JW Oy 4, Perrio 104 medicine), 2 a tumbra afflicting the 
Feet and hands; z accompahicd with an in de i pain, an 


ſometimes an ulcer, or ſolution of contin : in which — 
it takes the denomination of chaps „ on the hi ; and #ibes t, 
on the heels, 

* Chilblain is compounded of. chill and bi 7.2. ablain; or 


ſore, contrafted by cold. 
ie Pernio is the Latin name adopted by. the phyſicians; and is 
derived by Voſlius from perna, a gammon of bacon ; on ac - 
| cont of ſome reſemblance. | 
Chap alludes to ga Nabe, both in found and appearknce. 
Kibes in Welſh: Libet, may be derived from the German here 
ben, to cut; the skin, when broke; appearing as if cut. 
1 Chilblains are occaſioned by exceſſive cold Ropying the motion 
af the blood in the capillary arteries, - : 
The tumor, from white, generally inclines to Blbezeſd. For 
wehe cure of chilblains, it bs dual to waſh them with warm brine, 
urine, c. but petroleum, ur warm Hungary- water, with ſpi- 
rit of wine camphorated; uſed oy wick o hoes are much better. 


cativum rubrum,; of diaps m with a little cam 

; and uſed; for hs rang; 
ordiachylon ſimplex, let-down I oil of roſes,” oF 94 
|CHILD, a term of relation to-parent, 


We ſay, natural child, legitimate ebild, putative chill, kittens 


bears arms offenſive and defenſive and has the care of pri- 
. child, adoptive child, humdus child, &c. Sce NATURAL; 
His badge is 4 ftaff covered with — , rag poſt ee a 3 ah 


Pur AxrivE, BAS ARS, Adorrivz, PosrAuous, &c: 


produre four 0 hot only in Eagland, but in Per 


Tr alſo. 
of Tuſcany, wrote by Genta, 
bleman of Sienna, named Pichi, who; 
of three wives; had an eld and fifty 5 2 and that, be- 
ing ſent embaſiador to the pope and WETAPRNY he had forty· 
eight of his ſons in his retinue. 
In a mehument in the chufch- 
erected to a woman who died 2 vof age, i 


„ Web bad lerteen children of eren body; of which three died 


* The worg' is formed of the French ch, head: of the-Greek 4 young, and a fourth had no iſſue: yet her gr wndebildren in tbe 
zahn, caput;: head: though n dee the Ita · 


ſecond generation amounted to 1 145 in the = third: to 228 tho 


1 


* 


. 
8 


"ths chaps and pies nothin a ni pure. ys deſic- 
* xe 


_— de wy 


Mr. Derham computes, that marriages, one with another; 


d of St. Innocent, we Forks 


in the fourth they 82 to 9. . ho whole _ the might have 
bbs No | ſeen F 
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Torn's horn, Armenian. bole, terra ſigillata, and lapis hzma- 


| the humours in the prime viz growing ſoure and degenerate - 


a. 


5 barb, and other 
To diſpoſe 


Cnutrp-wir, a power 


Every reputed father of a baſe child, 


_  fary feaſt of the church, held on the 28th of December, in me- 
8 F maſſacred by order of 
II Ho TSS nos RIFT MINCE - 3 
CHILIADF, an aſſemblage of ſeveral things ranged by thouſands. | | 
Tube word is formed of the Greek y:X:as, mille, a thouſand. 
CHILIARCHA *, or CauiLiarcuvs, an officer in the armies | 
 -© of the antients; Who had the command of a thouſand men. 


CHILIASTS.” See the article Mitrinany, | 
the nobleſt and 
0 


Alexander the Great, being drunk, ſet fire, at the perſuaſion 


A general idea thereof may be conceived as follows: 5 

x; appear the remains of near fourſcore. columns; the 

EY ſegment whereof are at leaſt fix feet high: but there are 
* 


called intire ; with a twentieth all the baſs and treble wi 


A rock ef black hard marble ſerves for the foundation of the 


* 


. P ” 

* * . , % 

g o {© 
x = ” 

* * SG 

. N .: 
1 + % 
. * y 
24 g 6 
93 ” 5 * 


Den in her life-time being 367 16 + 114 + 228 + 3570. 


TD ES. 6. 5 8 
Ty moneat nate plangere fillolam. . 
Dr. Harris has an expreſs treatiſe of the acute difeaſes of ebil. 
dren, de morbis acutis infantum. He takes them all to ariſe from 


ing into acidities: which is confirmed from their ſour belches 
— dejections. Hence, all that is required to cure them is, to 
Eombat this acidity | 
diſpoſing it to be evacuated, and by actual evacuation by rhu- 
purgatives., | ; v; 31 

| the peccant acid for evacuation, no ſudorifics or cor- 
- viials are to be uſed, thoſe remedies being too violent; but 
_ *crabseyes and claws, oyſter-ſhells, cuttl 
. chalk, coral, pearls, bezoar, burnt ivory, ſcrapings of the uni- 

| tites; the goa ſtone, and the confection of hyacinth: but, of 
ll theſe, Be prefers old ſhells that have lain long on the edge 
of the ſea, expoſed to the ſun, which is better than any ehy- 

L See the article DELIVERV. ; 


, 


Cntrp-BiR Tx. 


fully gotten with child 3 that is, without conſent of her lord. 

| got within the manor of 
Writtel in Eſſex, pays to the lord, for a fine, 3s. 4d. where, 
it ſeems, child-wit extends to free, as well as bond-women. — 
cungue fecerit child- wit, archiepiſcopus aut totam, aut dimi- 

52 * emendationis partem habebit, quietum eſſe de child- wit. 
Cbarity- CH DUBů EK. See CHARITY- School, and HosrtTAI. 


CHILDERMASS-Day, called alſo Iunbcenti. Day; an anniver- 


- 2 Thy wand agree. ow. the Gonk 1005, hott; and 
, * r 3 r 


CHILMINAR, CatLminaR, or Tchelminar, 
moſt beautiful piece of architecture remaining of 
being the rvins of the famous palace of Perſepolis, to which 


o 
- 


all antiquity; 


Authors and travellers are exceedingly minute in their deſctip- 


Tions df the Chilminar ; particularly Gracias De Silva Figueroa, 
Pietro De la Valle, Chardin, and Le Brun... | 


There 


only nineteen that can be calle 
alone, 150 paces from the reſt. 


0 


- 2 " 


_ edifice. The firſt plan of the building is aſcended: to by four- 
ſcore and fifteen ſteps cut in the rock. The gate of the palace 


- which is to be effected two ways: by 


-bones, egg-ſhells, | 


to take a fine'of a bond-womati unlaw-' | 


7 


| 
I 
83 


1 * \ 
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erophon being the firſt who cauſed this mo 


= 


Bell 


l R ntaig \ 
/- $0 that ſhe could fay the fame as the dich docvof one'of the] habited, it was feigneds he flew Chimera, Pliny by, tee 
; | main, hve" Der | 4 ereof would burn in water, and could be extingufb, e lt 
5 . rr o . Wie en Nabe 
dub ts 0 ae | of a clock, a kind of periodical muſi 
oh Mater ait arr odors Ma, fil Ws) certain ſeaſons of the day, pre, 


by a particular a | 
a clock. © 2 ; Pparatus addel u 


To calculate numbers for the chimes, and to fit and did 
rhime-barrel,it muſt be obſerved, that the barrel muſt he a 
in turning round, as you are in ſinging the tune it is to pla 
As for the chime-barrel, it mày be made up of dn 

which run athwart it, with a convenient number of 
punched in them, to put in the pins that are to drzy 
hammer: by this means, the tune may be changed, witho 
changing the barrel. In this caſe, the pins, or nut, which 


draw the hammers, muſt hang down from the ba; 


- uſual way is, to have the 


. 


more, ſome leſs ; and ſome muſt ſtand upright in the bar: 
reaſon whereof is, to play the time of the tune rigluly. F 
the diſtance of each of theſe bars may be a ſemibreve; bak 
| pins, which draw the hammer 
fixed. on the Barrel!) : 
For the placing of theſe pins, you may proceed by the way d 


Thanges vn bells; viz. I, 2; 3, 45 &c.: or rather, make uſe | 


the muſical notes: where it muſt be obſerved, what i; the 
compaſs of the tune, or how many notes, or bells, there ar 
from the higheſt to the Joweſt ; and, accordingly, the band 
muſt be divided from end to end. . | 
Thus, in the following example, each of the tunes alte 6 
notes in compaſs ; and, accordingly, the barrel is divided n 
eight parts: theſe diviſions are ſtruck round the barrel; op 
pou to which are the hammer-tails. . „ 
e ſpeak here as if there were only one hammer to each bel 
that it may be more clearly apprehended; but when two nas 
of the ſame ſound come together in a tune, there muſt be ti 
hammers to the bell to ſtrike it: ſo that if, in all the tunes cu 
intend to chime of eight notes compaſs, there ſhould happen u 


be ſuch double notes on every bell; inſtead of eight, yon mil 


have ſixteen hammers; and, accordingly, you muſt divide the 
barrel, and ftrike ſixteen ſtrokes round it, oppoſite to exc 
hanimer- tail: then you are to divide it round about, into a 
many diviſions as there are muſical bars; ſemibreves; mining 
Der in the unde. 5 
Thus, the hundredth pſalm- tune has twenty ſemibreves, ad 


dach diviſion of it is a ſemibreve: the firſt note of it, alo, i 


|. a ſemibreve; and therefore on the chime-barrel there mult 


a whole diviſion, from five to five; as you may unden 
plainly; if you conceive: the ſurface of a chime · barrel to ber 
preſented by the following tables; as if the cylindrical ſuper 


- ficies of the barrel were ſtretched out at length, or extended 


n plane: and tben ſuch a table, ſo divided, if it were tole 
| wrapped round the barrel, would ſhew the places where allthe 


is twenty feet wide; on one 
and on the other of a rhinoceros, each thirty 
of ſhining. marble: near theſe animals are two 

: and not 1a off the figure of aP aſus. POTS» |; 


% % 
* 


7 


3 


figure, reſembling triangles and pyramids. 


| Theſe noble ruins are now 


"that the inſcriptions ate very rude and unartful.; and that 


- ſome, if not all of them, are in praiſe of Alexander the 


Great; and therefore are later than that conqueror. 
0-48 Brun ag Ay — took . "o 
_ Indies merely of viewing . 

- CHIMERA, or CyummzRra, a 2 * 
poets feign to have the head and breaſt of a lion, the belly of 
n a goat, and the tail of a dragon; and to have bees: by 
erophon, mounted on the horſe Pegaſus.  ., 
The foundation of the fable is th: that antiently, in Lycia, 
there was a volcano, or burning mountain, of this name; the 


top whereof, which was deſart, only inhabited by lions; the 


minar. 


us Ovid? 


; the foot, being marſhy, by ſerpents. 
N — parti 4 bircum, 


2 


42 ; wen iy 122 N t {44 
Fus & ors lia, caudam ſergentis habthit. \ _ 4 


i 


pins are to ſtand in the barrel: for the dots running about 


table, are the places of the pins that play the tune. 
Indeed, if the chimes are to be complete, you ought to hae: 
ſet of bells to the gamut notes; ſo as that each bell, hai; 


the true ſound of //ol, la, mi, fa, you may play any tune with 

its flats and s; Nay, you may, by this mens, play bold 
one barrel: and by ſetting the nawd 
of your bells at the head of any tune, that tune may eally u 


transferred to the c<hirhe-barrel, without any ſkill in muſt: 
but it muſt be obſerved, that each line in the muſic is thre 


ſide. is the figure of an elephant, 
feet high, and 
umns 3 


After this gate is paſſed, there are found a great number e- 1 bc ＋ 
lumns of white marble; the remains whereof ſhew the magni - 


71 „ about twelve lines: the characters are of a very ex- | 


ſhelter of beaſts, and birds of 
prey. Beſides the inſcription above · mentioned, there are 
others in Arabic, Perſian, and Greek. Dr. Hyde obſerves , 


notes diſtant; that is, there is a note between each line, a 


well as upon it. 
Deoy xe notes . the hundredth pſaln. 


4 " 


Semes of the work: 8 2 columns is fifteen * Fon : PER 

1 its high, the largeſt eighteen; each has forty-flutings, three 4 — 7 

large Rin e ; whence the height of the whole may be — 2 2 | EDS D 
; ed at, with the other proportions. Near the gate is ax ñ.ÄßÄ — — 
a inſcription on a ſquare piece of marble, ſmooth as glaſs, con- ee e e. e ek 8 


fun for e bitte bf the bw 


, dl dredth pſaim.., 
45 
3 
8 
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[CHIMIN, or CHemiNn, in law, a road, or way. See 10 


IEICE: 


"if 


Hence, 


 [CHIMINAGE, a toll for wayfarage, or paſſage through 1 


CHIMNEY “, in architecture, a part of a houſe, or babe 


reſt. The feudiſts call it pedagium, 
wherein the fire is made. 


The word chimney comes from the French chemini 3 man 


(4 


caminata, again, comes from caminus; and 


| Greek #&/41@, a chimney ; of nale, ure, I burn. 


* 


dom the Latin-camfiata, a chamber whercin is ff 


Nt 


= 


CESS 
0 od. wd- >. 
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& .ntle-tree, reſting on the jambs : the tube, or fun- 
hood bh comers ay the ſmoke ; the chimney-pitte, or 


Palladio ſettles the pro 


44; depth, 2, or 235 feet. * 
2 MT us, the breadth of the aperture, at bottom, 
my to the height, as three to two; to the depth, as four to 
4 In ſmall apartments, the breadth is three feet; in larger, 
yoo in bed-chambers, four; in ſmall banqueting-rooths 54, 
ws large 6: but the height is never to exceed 253 leſt, there 
deing too much room for the air and wind, the ſmoke be dri- 

en down into che rdom. Nor muſt the height be too little; 
leſt the ſmoke miſs its way, and be checked at firſt ſetting 
ul. The ſame author adviſes, to have an aperture, through 
which the external air may, on occaſion, be let into the flame, 


% 5 
The — OFihe tube; or that part joined to the ch:mney-back, 


cle, may be prevented from getting into the room. 
| 22 funk twiſted, ho proven the ſmoke's deſcehd- 
ing too eaſily ; but the better expedient is, to make the funnel 
more eaſily when contracted at bottom; and in mounting, it 
fnds more ſpace to diſengage itſelf, and therefore has leſs oc- 
cafion to return into the chamber. 
7, prevent ſmoking CHIMNEYS, M. Lucar adviſes two holes, or 
two pipes, one over the other, to be left in each ſide of the chim- 
10; one ſloping upwards, the other downwards: through one 
of theſe, ſays he, the ſmoke will paſs in any poſition. 
| De Orme orders a braſs ball full of water, with one ſmall 
aperture, to be hung up in the chimney, at a height a little 
above the greateſt flame : here, as the water grows hot, it 
will rarefy and drive through the apefture in a vapoury ſteam, 
which will drive up the ſmoke that would otherwiſe linger in 
the funnel . l 
Others place a kind of moveable vane, or weathercock, a- top 


of the chimney + ſo that what way Toever the wind comes, the 
aperture of the chimney will be Keren. and the ſmoke have 


free egreſs : but, in truth, the beſt prevention of a ſmoking 


room, and the apt falling back of the back, and convenient] 
Foa of the wings and breaſt of the chimney. 
Itisa rule, in building, that flo timber be laid within twelve, 
inches of the fore · ſide of the chimney-jambs ; that all joiſts on 


Chimneys are uſually ſuppoſed 4 modern invention; the antients 


| prove chimneys in uſe among the antierits: To this end, he cites 
the authority of Virgil: Er jam ſumma procul villarum culmina 
fumant, And that of Appian, who ſays, That of thoſe per- 


* wells, cloacz, and common- ſewers ;' ſome in the tops, of 
* houſes, and chimneys:* for ſo he underſtands kawrod's vTw- 


of his comedies, introduces his old man; Polycleon, ſhut up in 
muy, However,” the few inftatices remaining among the 


whereof the antients had intire apartments, made them heg- 
+ this point of building, which-the coldneſs of our climates 
: iges us <0 have a principal regard to. n 

n 1 * 171 8 


Mee anique du Pen, or the art of augmenting the effects, and 
n Engliſh, by Dr. Deſaguliers ; wherein the auth ine: 
Wha ilpofion * ers ; wherein the author examines 


. 125 with the back inclined as in the common chimney, 
0 hy tted for refleQin heat into the room, than parabolical 
be 5 with the bottom of che tablette horisontl. 
the * © leven ſeveral conſtructions of his new chimneys, and 


e manner of executing hem. 
ng © ey he deſcribes; the deſcription of a like chimney be- 
be in a German book, printed at Leipſick in 1699. 

Jauss are the fides of a chimney, uſually. ſtandin 


- '*nacularly, ſometimes circulatly, from the back; on 
the "Alſemities whereof the A dee ret? RI OT Df) 


IMypy. | ia tf r 7 
4 Cr. Hou, or bearth-money, a tax impoſed by iatute 


0 - Exprefling, that every fire-hearth and ftove of 
| Very dwelling, or other houſe, wathin England and Wales, ex- 
Pt ſuch a ? 


| as pay not to church and'pbor, mall be chargeable 
2 wo illings per ann. payable at Michael mas ahd Fay 
bebrack, in building, a compoſitivn of certain mbuld- 


to drive up the ſmoke 3 which the internal air would other- ; 


Falibien orders to be a little narrower than the reſt ; that the 
| ſmoke coming to be repelled downwards, meeting with this] 


narrower at bottom than at top; the fire impelling it upward]. 


chimney ſeems to lie in the proper ſituation of the doors of the] 


was the ſame with what we now e 
the back of the chimney be laid with a trimmer, at fix inches di- 
ſtance from the back; and that no timber be laid within the 


only making uſe of ſtoves: but Octavio Ferrari etideavours to 


* ſons proſcribed by the triumvirate, ſome hid themſelves in| 


nah famaria fab tes poſita. Add, that Ariſtophanes, in one 


achamber; whence he erideavours to make his eſcape by the fie . r £500 11 1308 Haber end Ga - 
CHIROGRAPHER »+f Fines, an officer in the common:pleas, 


antients, together with the obſcurity of the rules of Vitruvius| ' ; acknowleged in that court, into a perpe- 


on this bead, make us rather conclude the uſe of ſtoves, 


there appeared a French book; intituled, Lal 
Uminiſhing the expeticeyof fire, by M. Gauger; ſince publiſhed| 


. "*polition of chinineys is moſt proper to augment the] 
a 3 and proves geometrically, that the diſpoſition 5 of paral- x 


however, does not appear to be the firſt inventor| . 


1 
1 * 
_ q # | * ” 
. * 3 
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He parts of a chimney are, the jambs, ot ſides; the back, or CHINA, or CHIN A- ave, A fine ſort of earthen wate, pro- 


perly called porcelain. See PoRcELAIN. . 


CHina-CniNna, a name ſometimes given to the Quinquina, ct | 


Peruvian bark. See rn | 
CHina-Root, a medicin 
and lately alſo from Peru, New Spalth, on i 
It is of a ruddy brown colour, bordering, on black, without- 
ſide; and white, or rediſh, within, It grows chiefly in fenny 
laces, uſually covered with the fea; which, upon its with- 
rawing, leaves great quantities thereof on the ſhote. The 
beſt is that which is firm, ruddy, and freſh. 0% TW Rn Ng 
It is eſteemed a ſweetener of the good, and uſed as ſuch in de- 
.coftion, in venereal and ſcorbutiè caſes. WE TOR 8 
ar; © ESE, or Chineſe Tongue, the language of the people of 
ma. 1 9 71 : „Nn 2 6 | f 
F. Le Comte obſerves, that the Chineſe has no analogy to any 
other language in the world: it only conſiſts of three hun- 
dred and thirty words, which are all monoſyllables; at leaſt, 
they are pronounced ſo ſhort, that there is no diſtinguiſhing 
above one ſyllable, or ſound, in them. But the ſame word, as 
pronounced with a ſtronger or weaker tone, has different ſigni- 
fications: accordingly, when the language is accurately ſpoke, 
it makes a ſort of muſic, which has a real melody, that conſti- 
tutes the eſſence and diſtinguiſhing character of the Chineſe 
tongue. e een, ee | 
As to Chineſe characters, they are as ſingular ag the language: 


the Chineſe have not, like us, any alphabet, containing the ele- 


ments, or, as it were, the principles of their words: in lieu of 
an alphabet, they uſe a kind of hieroglyphics; whereof they 
have above eighty thouſand. . "#4. 
CHIN-COUGH i 
It conſiſts in-a violent and immoderate coughing, to a danger of 
ſuffocation. Letting of blood, and balſamics, are the uſualcure. 
CHIRAGRA +, in medicine, the gout in the hands. 
The word comes from the Greek yp, manus, hand ; and 
, pa, captura, ſeizing. "© + Et TI, 
The chiragra has its ſeat in the carpus, or extreme part of the 
hand, or the ligaments and junctures of the fingers. | 
Q IROGRAPH | 


which, requiring a counterpart, was engroſſed twice on the ſame 


4 


piece of parchment, counterwiſe ; leaving a ſpace between, 


wherein was wrote CHIROGRAPH; through: the middle 


whereof the parchment was cut, ſometimes ftrait, ſometimes 
indentedly ; and a moiety given to each of the parties. 

The word is compoun > of the Greek xp, hand; and ypa- 
Fa, ſcribo, I write: g. 4. Hand. Writing. % „ 
This was afterwards called dividenda, 


5 


1 | charter. party. Sce 
CHARTER -Pariy. D mp7 


© #3 
%.q Ty 22 
4 1 40 —— 


C 
Acxording to ſome, a deed was properly A chjrography when it 


was ſubſcribed by the band-writing of the vendery.orcreditor, 


and delivered to the buyer, or,debtor., 'Theſe,authorsmake,the 


chirograph differ from a_ſyngraph, in this; that in the latter, 
the word Hrgra h Tas ily middle, and cut through; | 


in the manner juſt obſerved of ebiregrepd: 1 


. Thoſe authors, 
On efore, make the Hngraph and the chirograph. a different 
thing, 5 f | IF 


Cningenarn was allo antiently uſed for a fine f; the manner 
ef . the fines, and cutting the parchment in two 
Piece, is fil retained in the office, ed the chiragrapher” 


who ingroſſes fines rlege 
tual record 22 they have been examined; and paſſed by 
. to the party. 


_ 11 
* x 4 T4 3 L 
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the ſeller: and a third indented piece, containing the effect of 


the fine, and called che foot of the fine and delivers it to the 


. : 1 > 
8 44 5 A * 


_ euftos brevium.. | _. 1 5 105 FF 

The ſamè officer alſo, or bis deputy, proclaims all fines in 
fide of the foot; keeping, wil 
the note. of the fine. 2. en ie no orig ud 

CHI ROMAN CV“, the art of divining the fate, temperament, 


Lak. 


hand: this is otherwiſe ca 


and diſpoſition, 3 by the lines and lineaments of the 


; pojmiſtry. e BBs? 
| | divination, poet Ned : = ; r 8 
We have a great number of authors on this vaiti and trifling 


Hurt: as Artemidorus, Fludd, and Johannes, De Indagine. 
gl Taiſnerus, and M. De le Chambre, have done the beſt. 


92 This laſt inſiſts on it, that the inclinations may be known from 

inſpecting the hand; -there being a very hear correſpondence 
body, the heart, liver, % whereon the paſſions and jacli- 
_ precepts of chiromancy are not 


iently wartanted 3 the ex- 
. periments, whereon they 


ſtand, not being well verified. He 


v of wood or ſtone ſtanding on 
© bs, | on the fore-ſide of the jambs, 
ming over the 1 8 IS WR 


| forni and ſolidity which ar rt or ſcience demands, 


CHIROs 


a roar, brought from the Eaft-Indies3 | 
an | 


, a diſeaſe which children are chiefly ſubje& to. 
*, CHIO GRAT HUM, was antiently a deed 


25 415 wot. : 
d charte gdiviſe; and 


, v4 i n BY s 10 84 To TONE E . 1 5 
ke firſt uſe of theſe chirographs with us, was in che time of 
* : 4 f 0 ; 


other officers); and writes and delivers the indemures thereof 
1 N „ 3 


court every term, and indorſes the proclamations on the back- 
ithal, the writ of covenant, and 


4 * , Me x 4 c . * 
4 A, dg on 447 * 1 1 4 4 fl TR" * * 
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* The ward comes from, the Greek Kg, hand; and Hurra, 


between the parts of the hund; and the internal parts of the 


nations much depend. He adds, however, that the rules and 


concludes, that there muſt be a new ſet of obſervations, made 
with juſtneſs and exactitude; in order to give chiromancy the 
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| EAIROTONIA®, the impoſition of hands, in conferring any 


_ - rufgery are, tumors, ulcers, wounds, diſlocations, and fractures. 


ſtat the Romans were wonderfully pleaſed-with this Vulgera- 


The more 


the ſcience or faculty of ſurgery; the one company called] times, though but ſeldom, flow cegularl in the prog 
23 N lich latter were not till very] of. Accordin to.Eemuller, Cd Bon of the wb 


\ of ordinations. | 3" 


|  - was uſed by them; not only in ſpeaking of elections, but alſo 
| | . taſy operations in chirurgery; as bleeding, doch dani g. 


* 


; * 8 
, am a 
. b G - 
4 + V 4 > * 
" - 
n F % 5 
6 5 
7 * 
- "nm D 1 0 


rieffly orders. See IMpoSITION. ; 8 
e The word comes from the Greek x$po70rre,, the action of 
' ' +" Nrretching out the hands: and becauſe. the antients gave their] 


ſuffrages by ſtretching out the hands, they gave the name chi- 


- This cuſtom: was firſt eftabliſtied in Greece; as appears from 
an oration df Demoſthenes againſt Neera, ind that of E- 
chines againſt Cteſiphon : thence it paſſed to the Romans. 
From ptophane authors it paſſed” ts ecdeliaſtical ones; and 


rena to the election of magiſtrates. 


de ür whereof rejoins what has been ſeparated ; and 
The ſecond divides, with diſcernment, thoſe parts whoſe unio 
zb prejudicial to health; and is called Jterefis. | 
The third extracts, with art, foreign bodies; called exere/15. 
e be fourth, called pf , af and applies what i vant 
4 . * ; Sh gs 5 8 1 3 T9 4 # 5 2 4 : 8 a . 
he principal things that come under the conſideration of chi- 


- Chirurgery has the advaiitage of 'medicine, in the ſolidity of its 
foundation, the certainty of 'its operations, and the ſenſibility, 
of its effects; dorm 


-- diſcover What related to the cure of internal ones. 


Apis, king of Egypt, is aid to be the firſt invetitot of chirur- 
gery; after him; ZEſculapios compoſed a treatiſe of wounds 


CHISSEL, an inſtrument much uſed in ſculpture, nab 
* . * 


Ehe chiſſeli uſed in carpentry and joinery are, 1. The fun. 


4 | that thoſe who deny medicine to be 
df any ſignificandy, yet allow the uſefulneſs of chirurgery. 
 Chirurgery is very antient z and even much more ſo than me- 
Lieine, whereof it now makts 4 blänch- It was, in effect, the 
ſole medicine of the firſt ages; they betaking themſelyes to 
- the cure of external diſorders, before they came to examine or 


| uſed. by carpenters, Sc. have their ſhank made withaholl 


_ univerſities, notwithſtanding that their art makes 2 by 

medicine, one of the four faculties ; on pretence of md 
dering a little on butchery, or cruelty ; aflociated the..." 
into a brotherhood, under the proteCtion of 8. Colm mleltg 
S. Damian : on which account, according to the ms nd 
inſtitution, they are obliged to dreſs and look to wound, ber 
= inp Modes, of each monly E | Ha, 
They diſtinguiſh between a chirurgron of the long. 

_ barber chirargeen : the firſt has ſtudied re = 8 
R 5 M 

The {kill of the other, beſide what telates to the manage 

bf the beard, is ſuppoſed to be confined to the more 2 


They were formerly i inguiſhed by badges: thoſe of the,. 
own bore a caſe of inſtruments; and the barber yay 


. carpentry, S0. | 
There are chiſſelt ol different Kinds; though their chief differ 
ence lies in their different ſize and ſtrength; as being all male 
ſteel well ſharpened and tempered : but they have Uiffera 
names, according to the different uſes to which they a e applied, 
er, which i uſed firſt of all before the paring· chiſſel and juſt au 
the work is ſcribed. 2. The, paring-chiſſel, which haga ji 
ſmooth edge, and is ufed to pare off, or ſmooth the irregulzrt 
which the former makes. This is not ſtruck with ; mallet. g 
te former is, but is preſſed with the ſhoulder of the workny, 
3. Skew-former : this is uſed for cleanſing acute angles with 
point, or corner of its narrow edge. 4. The mortice-chiſh 
| which is narrow, but very thick and ſtrong, to endure jay 
| blows; and it is cut to a very broad baſil: its uſe is, to Cut de 
ſquare holes in the wood, for mortices. 5, The gange, wii 
a chilſel with a round edge; one ſide. wheteof ſerves to preur 
the way for, an augre, and the other to cut ſuch wood as is 
be rounded, hollowed, c. 6. Socket-ch:fels, which are chich 
ſocket at top, to receive a ſtrong Wooden ſprig, fitted into 
with a ſhoulder. Theſe chiſſels are diſtinguiſhed, accordingy 
the breadth of the blade, into half. inch chiſſelt, three quum 
of an inch ch1ſſels, & c. 7. Rigping-chiſſels, which is a tocket 
.chifjel an inch broad; having a blunt edge, with ng baſlwi: 
its. uſe is to rip, or tear two pieces of wood aſundet, by forcuy 
In the blunt edge between them: , ,. N 


e he was ſucceeded by the philoſophers of the fol. 
loving ages, in whoſe hands cbjrargery wholly lay : ſuch were 
Pythagoras, Empedocles, Parmenides, Democritys Chiron, 
Fron, Cleombrotus; who cüred king Antiochus, Sc. 

P lia tells us, uport the authority of Caſſius Hemina, that Ar- 
-chagathus was che rſt bf the profeſſion that ſettled at Rome 


Meges, made it flouriſh, each in their time. 


In England there ate two diſtingt cdmpanies e ſes is nut n this diſtermper 3 


g 
1 


N 


S 
. 
8. 


N 


nr * — — — — 


Br. Grew calls the ſtamina, or threads themſelves, an v 


0 . verdure; formed in 
Ide word eblora/e; Agnifies greenneſz. verdure; f. 


|. Whoſe huſbands are deficient, &c. It gives 2 pale, yellow © 
greek tne $42 at 3 f of Oe © 110 


ME. or having; neither by! nor any other for . cake, of a dusky colour, ſoft ily ; uſually 09% 


3 DW + „ f . T J * | 2 > cb 
ſame ſtatute, ſurgeons were obliged to have ſigns at|- riſhing, but alſo à good medicine; at, leaſt. a die 115 


: 


Arft ſhoots its {mall roots into the earth: 
CHIVALRY, or Cyzyairy,. in law, a tenure of lady 
Enight- ſervice; whereby the tenant was antiently bout 
? 2 ſervice in war, 40 the Ringe ot the imeſne loud 
whom be held by that tenure. | 
"0 Fe. are aboliſhed. 1117 8 Ie: opt ee 5501 9 
CHIVES, or ChIEvES, in botany, the ſmall knobs groin 
0 op the ends of the fine threads, or ſtamina, of ilowes: 
Kay, and others, called alſo apices. | 


CHITTING, in gardening. —A feed is hd to chit, wal 


SSS. © by rn 3 . ͤ ͤK d ²˙ Ul! 


tenures by chivalry, in «ji 


. 
. 


x 
1 


the apices are fixed, the c>:ves.. - 


CHLAMLYS, in antiquity, a mil 4. 


rr x 
11 y habit; worn by te aut 
o r 50d bodied lg 
. Chlamys was the ſame, in time of war, that the faꝶn was nu 
of peace; each belonged to the patricians. It did not cn 
the whole body, but chiefly the-hind-partz though it alſo cut 
over the ſhoulders, and was faſtened wih a buckle dun 
bteaſt. There were four, ar five kinds of chlamys; us 
children, that of women, and that of men; which ak 

Alvided into that of the people, and that: f the empers: 
CHLOROSISF, in medicine; a feminine diſcaſe, aug 


| the green-ſichneſe, twhite-jaundice, STe. 


— 
— 


ö 1 graſs. 5 moe af tir athh.07% i 
Its ual ſubjeQsare, girls, maids, and widows; orcven e 
greehiſh ae to the complexion, with a circle of vals 
- der the eyes. The patient is melanehaly and uneaſy; in 
1, Quently 2 low uy ori. fever, with an.unequal pull, 
ing, heavineſs, lifflellneſs, drowlingſy, difficulty of e 
" 1dnging for abſird foods, e. 


It comes on 


* 2 
* 


e eruption of the menſes.— Thpugh the Ropes 10 


5 1 * . 1 med 
» commonly, antecedent to; or about the t 


- 


rather the effect than the cauſe of this diſeaſe. ,,, 
" The cure is chiefly to be attempted. by 5 my 
In the colder con litutions, decoctions of guaiacum 1 
of uſe. See Supplement, article CML OROSIs. 

CHOCOLATE, a kind. of cake, or conſe2tion, fe 
The name chocolate is nch prepared 4 


zn eſteemed not only an excellent food, as beiog 0 


ing vp the warmth of the ſtomach, and allifiing 99") 
* — * £ 89 1 1 * . . 4% = . ming, 80 my +4 eſe | a 1 |} 
e AGE FLIP $20 POE Pcs 19 BL gn feb | 
* 2 * , 
| a f 


* 


13 


no 


& that, perhaps, as much out of intereſt, to have 
Europs Franc Leas cacao- nuts, vanilla, and other drugs 
the heich Weſt- Indies furniſh, and which enter the com- 
22 chocolate 3 as out of regard to thoſe extraordinary 


men their authors ſo amply enumerate in it. The 

2 Ne are all that the generality of phyſi- 
22 others, allow it. | S 5 
n manner of making. ChocorarE.— The method firſt 

Origins the Spaniards was very ſimple, and the ſame with that 


cl. or rocou, to give it a colour: of theſe four drugs, ground. 
o. | 


detent” barbarians made a kind of bread, which ſerved them 
— for ſolid food, and for drink; ng it dry when hun- 
9 — ſteeping it in hot water when thirſty. N bo, 
his drink the Meaicans called chocolate, from chocao, ſound; 
and alte, or atte, water; 9. d. water that makes a noiſe: 


1 made in the water. | 
the « Haniards, and other nations, afterwards added 2 great 
number of other ingredients to the compoſition of chocolate; 
all of which, however, vanilla alone excepted, ſpoil, rather 
, 25955 284 
1 makin CaocoLATE, new in uſe among the Spaniards 


_ ye fruit, being gathered from the cacao-tree, is 
0 2 the ſun, and the kernel taken out, and roaſted at the 
ad, fre, in an iron pan pierced full of holes; then pounded in a 


fame matter, till it be 2 into the conſiſtence of a paſte; 
mixing with it more or leſs ſugar, as it is to be more or leſs 
ſweet. In proportion as the paſte advances, they add ſome 
long pepper, a little achiotl, and, laſtly, vanilla: ſome add 
- cinnamon, cloves, and aniſe; and thoſe who love pcrfumes, | 
muſk and ambergris. . 
There is alſo a kind of Mexican chocolate, in the compoſition 
whereof there enter almonds and filberts; but 'tis rather to 
e the cacao, than to render the chocolate better: and, ac- 
cordinghy, this is looked on as ſophiſticated chocolate. | 
The CHocOLATE made in Spain differs ſomewhat from that 
made in Mexico: for, beſides the drugs uſed in this laſt, they 
had two or three kinds of flowers, pods of campeche, and 


1 rid, is, to an hundred kernels of cacao, to add two grains 
of Chile, vr Mexican pepper; or, in lieu thereof, Indian pep- 

land per; a handful of aniſe; as many flowers, called by the na- 

wait tives vinacaxtlides, or little e rs; ſix white roſes in powder; a 


little machuſia; a pod of campeche ; two drachms of c.n- 
namon; a dozen almonds, and as many hazel nuts; with 
achiotl· enough to give it a.rediſh tincture: the ſugar and va- 
nilla are mixed at diſcretion ; as : lſo the muſk and ambergris. 
They frequently work their paſte with orange-water, which 
they think gives it a greater conſiſtence and firmneſs. | 

The paſte is uſually made up into cakes, ſometimes into large 


vithout any admixture ;, thoſe who uſe it being to add what 
| quantity they. pleaſe of ſugar, cinnamon, and vanilla, when in 


anlards were the firſt who brought chacolate ino uſe in 


rol's; and ſometimes the cakes are made up of pure chocolate, ! 


e ute 8 
the water. = | 

* Among us, in England, the chocolate is chiefly made thus ſim- 
not oo ple, aud unmixed, though (perhaps not unadulterated) of the 
alſo at kernel of the cacao ; excepting that ſometimes ſugar, and 
Ile on lometimes vanilla, is added: any other ingredients being nine 
16; thatd known among us. g ; 8 | 
uk. The neweſt chocolate is eſteemed the beſt ; the drug never 

af; keeping well above two years, but uſually degene: ating much 
— before that 1 a . | 


It is to be kept in brown paper, put up in a box; and that in 
mother, in a dry place. VVVo»lul | 
Le manners of preparing the maſs into a liquor, with the propor- 
nons, are various: ordinarily, the chocolate is boiled in water, 
| lometimes in milk ; and ſomctimes, by good ceconomiſts, in 
7 cole , Vater-gruel: when boiled, it is milled, or agitated with a 
| wooden machine for the purpoſe, and boiled again, till it be 
of the proper conſiſtence for drinking; then ſugared, if the 
maß were pure; then milled afreſh, an poured of, 
Note, the beſt chocolate is that which diſſolves intirely in the 
= leaving no grounds, or ſediment, at the bottom of the 
There is a diſpute, among the caſuiſts, whether or no chocolate 
reak the faſt ? The negative is very ſtifly aſſerted by cardinal 
My cg who has wrote expreſly on the ſubjeQ : though 
10 © ave endeavoured to ſhew, that there is more nutritious 
tee in an ounze of cacao, than in a pound of beef, or mutton, 
hy quantity of chocolate made in New Spain is ſuch, that there 
annually uſed twelve millions of pounds of ſugar in the pre 
Mtion thereof. The Spaniards eſteem it the luſt misfortune 


l 0 . 
x can befal a man, to be reduced to want chocolate: they 


that will ſuddle. 


eech and choriſters, Or ſingers, are placed. 


n to leave it, excepting for ſoine other liquor 


*, that. part of a church, eathedral, Ac. where the 


rium; becanſe, aritiently, the choriſters were diſpoſed round 

the altar to ſing: which js ſtill the manner of building altars 

among the Greeks, | | | 
The choir with us is diſtinguiſhed from the chancel, or ſanctu- 
ary, where the communion is celebrated: as alſo ſrom the 
nave, or body of the church, where the people are placed. 
The patron is ſaid to be obliged to repair the choir of a church; 
and the paiiſhioners the nave. 75 8 | 
'Fhe chotr was not ſeparated from the nave, till the time of 
Conſtantine: from that time, the cht was railed in with a 


balluſtrade, with curtains drawn over; not to be opened till 


after the conſecration. | \ 
In the twelfth century they began to incloſ the choir with 


walls: but the antient balluſtrades have been ſince reſtored ; 


out of a view to the beauty of the architecture. The chantor 
is maſter of the choir. _ . Ant 

In nunneries, the choir is a large hall, adjoining. to the body of 
ny church ; ſeparated by a grate, where the religious ſing the 
office. | | | 15 


from the noiſe which the inſtrument, uſed to mill and * CHOLAGOGUE *, Xaaaywyo;, A medicine which purges the 


bile downward, | | 

The word comes from Nor, bile; and aer, to lead, draw. 
Of theſe ſome are ſimple, others compound; and both the one 
and the other are diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, with regard 


to their activity; the benign, the moderate, and the violent. 


Of the firſt kind are, manna, caſſia, roſes, tam arinds, &c. 
Of the ſecond are, ſena, rhubarb, aloes, &c. 

Of the third, jalop, ſcammony, &c; See each under its ar- 
ticle; MAxXA, CaAsSIA, SENA, &c. | 


mortar 3. then ground on a marble ſtone, with a grinder of the CHOLEDOCHUS®, in anatomy, a term applied to a canal, 


or duct, called alſo ductus communis; formed of the union of 


the porus bilarius, and ductus cyſticus. 5 
The word comes from the Greek or, choler ; and S5y car, 
L receive, or contain, | 


The choledochus duftus, paſſing obliquely. to the lower- end of 


the duodenum, ſerves to convey the bile from the liver to the 
inteſtines. Some have imagined, that it conveyed the bile from 
the liver to the gall bladder: but it being obſerved, that it is 
the duodenum, not the gall-bladder, that ſwells, upon blow- 


ing through this duct; it is evident, the bile contained therein 


is conveyed no-where elſe but to the duodenum. - See BILE, 
Liver, GALI-Bladller, &c. | 


CHOLER. See the article BiLE. „ 


rally almonds and hazel nuts. The uſual proportion, at, CHOLERA-MORBUS, a ſudden ove: flowing, or eruption, of 
: | the bile, or bilious matters, both upwards, and downwards. 


See BILE, - 


It is ſuppoſed to have its riſe from the great abundance of bi- 
| lious humours ; which, being very acrimonious, vellicate the 


membranes of the ſtomach and inteſtines ; and, by that 
means, occaſion unuſual and violent contractionsnss. 
It is very dangerous: whence the French antiently called it 
Trouſſe-Galard. | GE 

It has its name, either ſrom the great quantity of choler it eva- 


| cuates ; or becauſe the matter is inceſſantly expelled at the in- 


teſtines, which 4 anticntly called che lades. | | 
Dr. Sydenham. obſerves, it generally attacks people about the 
latter end of ſummer ; and proceeds, not unfrequently, from 


ſurfeits : that the cure depends upon large quantities of chick- 


en-broth, drank ſo as to excite vomiting plcotitully ;- and that 


the broth is alſo to be inje cted clyſterwiſe : after which, he 


ſays, the cure is to be completed by laudanum, given at pro- 
per intervals, and in proper doſes. 


'The remedy in the Indies for the cholera-morbus, or mande- 


chin, is, to keep the patient from drinking ; and to burn the 


 CHONDROGLOSSULM | 
the tongue, mentioned by Verheyen, and ſeveral other au- 


ſoals of his feet. See e article CHoLERa MoRBus. 
, in anatomy, a very ſmall muſcle of 


thors, exce:ving;:y fhoit and narrow; ariſing from the carti- 


| laginous procefles of the os hyoides, and meeting in the mid- . 


dle of the baſis of the tongue, where it is inſerted, forming an 


areh under it. | 


This pair of muſcles is not found in all ſubjeQs ; whence 
ſome have queſtioned its exiſtence : but nature takes ſo many 
liberties, in matters even of greater moment than a pair of 


muſcles ; that we need not, on that ſcore, d iſpute the veracity £ 


of ſo many authors -s profeſs to have ſeen it. 


CHOP- CHURCH, or CHURCH-CHoOPPER, a name, or rather 


nick-name, given to parſons, who make a practice of exchang- 
ing benefice:. | | „„ 

Chop- church occurs in an antient ſtatute as a lawful trade, or 

occupation; and ſome of the judges ſay, it was a good addi- 

tion. Brook holds, that it was no occupation, but only a thing 

periniſſible by la. 


CHOPIN, or ChHorixE, a French liquid meaſure ; containing 


half iheir pint, 5 3 
The Paris chopin is nearly equal to the Engliſh pint. A chepin 
of common water weighs a Paris pound. r 


CHORDꝰ, or C oRD,primarily denotes a ſlender rope, or cordage. 
The word is formed of the Latin chorda, and that from the 


Greek Nofd n, a gut; whereof ſtrings may be made. 


CnorDs, or Cor Ds, in muſie, denote the ſtrings, or lines, | by 


Ne 28, ChAMz. 


1 


Fed, according to Ifidore, is derived à coronis circumfan- 


" 


whoſe vibrations the ſenſation of ſound is excited; and by 


whole diviſions the ſeveral degrees of tune are determined. 
or 1 e 4 They 
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| They are ended cords, or chords, from the Greek xf v, a“ 


name which the phyſicians give to the inteſtines; in regard 
the ſtrings of muſical inſtruments are ordinarily made of guts: 
though others are made of braſs or iron wire; as thoſe of ſpi- 
.. nets; harpſicords, &. e 5 
Chords of gold wire, in harpſicords, yield a ſound almoſt twice 
as ſtrong as thoſe of braſs: chords, or ſtrings, of ſteel, 3 a 
feebler ſound than thoſe of braſs ; as being both leſs 


of changing the chords, to render the ſound ſtronger, without 
_ altering the tone. Fx. e e as 
The fixth chord of baſs-viols; and the tenth of large theorbos, 
cConſiſt of fifty threads, or guts: there are ſome of them 100 
feet long, twiſted and poliſhed with equiſetum, or horſe tail. 
For the diviſion of CaorDs, ſo as to conflitute any given interval, 
de rules ate as follow: 1. To aſſign ſuch nw of a chord 


AB, as fhall conflitute any concord, v. g. a fifth, or any other 


interval, with the whole. 5 | Ay. . 5 
Divide AB into as many parts, as the greateſt number of the 


. Interval has units; 


J Rr 2; 
2: 3, the line is di I A—|—|—B 
 Vided into 3. Of f Ih £8 SR WE 


theſe take as maß F 

| as the leffer number, v. g. 2=AC; then is A C the part 
ſought: that is, two lines, whoſe lengths are to each other as 
AE t AC, make a fifth, © : 
Hence, if it be required to find ſeveral different ſections of the 
line A B, v. g. ſuch as ſhall be 8ve, 5th, and 3d g: reduce the 
given ratios 1:2, 2: 3, and 4 15 to one fundamental; the 
ſeries becomes 30: 24, 20: 15. The fundamental is 30; and 


- the ſections fought are 24, the third g; 20, the fifth; and 15, 


2. To find ſeveral fution of a line AB, that from the leaft,| 


gradually to the whole, all contain a given ſeries of interval. 
in any 85 order; viz. ſo as the leaft to the next greater con- 


tain a third g; that to the next greater, a fifth; and that to- 


the whole, an octave. 


Neduce the three ratios 4: 55 2 : 37 1: 2, to one ſeries; hence] And hence, laſtly, every triangle may be inſcribed in a circk, 


we have 8: 10: 15: 3 
30: divide the line A — — — — 
into the number of 5 2 D E 


parts of the greateſt extreme of the ſeries, viz. 30; we have 
the ſections ſought at the points of diviſion anſwering the ſe-| 


veral numbers of the ſeries, viz: at the points C, D, and E; 
ſo 28 AC to A is a third, A D to A E a fifth, and A E to 
3. To divide a line A B into two parts, to contain betwixt them 
J d 
Add together the numbers containing the ratio of the interval, 
v. g. 3:4; and the line into as 1 
many parts as the ſum, b. g. 7; . Aſ—[-|—-|-]|-|-|-B 
the point of diviſion anſwering ee 
to any of the given numbers, v. g. 4, or C, gives the thing 


* " 


ſgught. 


4. For the harmonical- diviſion of CHoxps. To find two ſe- 


7 


* 


"=" ated of a line, which with the whole ſhall be in harmonical pro-| 


- 


portion, with regard to their quantity. + $4 
Take any three numbers in-harmonical proportion, as 3, 4,6; 
and divide the whole line into as many parts as the greateſt of 
theſe three numbers, v. g. 6; and at the points of diviſion 


anſwering the other two numbers, v. g. 3 and 4, you have the 


ſections ſought. = rg | 
5. To find two ſections of a lint, which together with the 
' whole ſhall be harmonical, with reſþe#t io quality, or tune. 
Take any three numbers concords with each other, v. g. 2, 3, 
and 8,.and divide the line by the greateſt; the points of divi- 
ſion anſwering the other two, give the ſections ſought. 
6. To divide a CHorD AB, in the moſt ſimple manner, ſo as 
to exhibit all the original concords, NE ANON 
Divide the line into two 7.75 parts at C, and ſubdivide the part 
CB into equal parts at ) C EDU ö 
and again, the part C D into A- 15 
two equal parts at E. Here FCÿ; ora 
A to AB is an octave; AC to AD a fifth; AD to AB a 
fourth; AC to AE a third g; AE to AD a third /; AE to 
EB a fixthg, and A E to A; a ſicth J. me 
CHorp is alſo uſed, in muſic, for the note or ſtring to be touch- 
eld, or ſounded; in which ſenſe, it is applicable to all the inter- 


3 ” 


vals of mufic. 


Cnonxp, Chonpa, in geometry, a right line connecting the 
two extremes of an arch. Fas | 
Or, it is a right line, terminated at each extreme in the cir- 


cumference of a circle, without paſſing through the center; 


. andd4ividing the circle into two unequal parts, called ſegments. 
uch is the line AB, Tab. Geometry, fg. 6. 
en 2 the complement of an arch is the chord that ſubtends 

tte reſt of che arch; of ſo much as makes up the arch a ſemi- 


' circle. ; 
The chord is perpendicular to a line drawn from the center of 
__» thecircle to the middle of the arch, as C E; and has the ſame 


cavy, 
and leſs ductile. Bet | 4 
Mr. Perrault obſerves, that-of late they have invented a way 


; — © ap 


arrow: which occaſioned the antient geometricians to... 
line the chord of the arch, and the other the ſagitta ot 
the ſorter of which names s ll continued, though het" 
$'diſuſed; What the antients called ſagitta, i 
rota d Jie. 8 Boo 4 ? 8 NOV ame 
lalf the chord of the double arch, Bo, is what we + 
the right fine; and che exceſs of the radii beyond q "4 
o E, the verſed fine. | h Ate | chil 
The chord of an angle, and the chord of its complem 
ſemicircle, are the ſame' thing: the chord of fifty dn? 
_ the chord of 130. E Vie 
t is demonſtrated, in geometry, that the radius _ 
the chord BA in B 415 biegt the arch in E. tn 
pendicular to the chord AB; and vice verſa and again 1 ; 
right line N E biſe&t the chord A B, and be pevente 
thereto ; that it paſſes through the center, and does bende 
the arch A EB, and the circle ANB. | 
Hence we derive ſeveral uſeful corollaries : as; 1. T5 dike 
à given arch AB into two equal parts; draw a perpendiculy 
to the middle point D of the chord A B; this biſects the g 
arch AB, W e e | oa 
2. To deſcribe à circle, that ſhall paſs through any thre 
points A, B, C, fig. 7. From A and © deſcribe arches ints 
ſecting in D and E; and alſo others, G and H, from C yy 
B: draw the right lines DE and GH; the point of inter. 
ſection I, is the center of the circle to be deſcribed through 4 
C.. ot Ks 
Demonſtration. For the points A, B, and C, are in the peripher 
of ſome circle; and therefore, the lines A C and C B 
chords : but ED is perpendicular to A C, and G H to BC: 
E biſects A C, and G H biſects BC; wherefore each pale 
through the center. Now as DE and G H only interſe n 
I; I will be che center of a circle, paffing through the given 
points A, C, andB, N N | 
Hence, aſſuming three points in the periphery, or arch, 
any circle; the center may be found, and the given arch cum. 
pleted : hence, alſo, if three points of one periphery do are 
or coincide with three-points of another ; the whole periphs 
ries agree, and therefore the circles are equal. a 


The chord F an arch A B (Hg. 6.), and the radius CE, bin 
given ; to find the chord f the half-arch AE. From tt 
ſquare of the radius CE, ſubtract the ſquare of half the gin 
chord A D, the remainder is the ſquare of E; from wich 
extract the ſquare root = DC: this fubtrafted from the n. 
dius EC, leaves o E, Add the ſquares of AE, and Eo; the 
- ſum is the ſquare of A E: whence, the reſt being extract, 
we have the chord of the half- arch A E. | 
Line of CHORDS is one of the lines of the ſector and plain ſal, 


th 
See its deſcription and uſe under the words SEcToR, ad 0 
PPA Se Hl. | | | fio 
CnorD, CHonRDA, in anatomy, a little nerve extended om ha 
the membrana tympani, or drum of the ear, See Tyr La 
NUM. | e vet 
Anatomiſts are not agreed about the uſe of the chorda hw pla 
. pani : ſome ſay, it ſerves to vary and modify the ſound of ti Th 
tympanum, in the ſame manner as the itrings, or bras, © 1 
ſtretched over the war- drum: others will have it to ben 0K 
more than a branch of the fifth pair. 8 2 
CHORDAPSUS*, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the inteſting by 
otherwiſe called volvulus, the iliac paſſion, and miſerere ni: d 
though others make it a diſtinct ſpecies of the mi/erere. Po 
The word comes from the Greek Non, gut; and ern ore 
neck, I knot, or tye. 5 int 
Galen defines it, a tumidity, or inflation, of the ſmall inteſtine the 
which makes them appcar filled, and ſtretched like a cmi and 
Archigenes makes it a kind of miſerere ; conſiſting in a Th 
mour in a certain place of the ſmall inteſtines, which ſinks beg 
and pives way to the hand, when preſſed: he adds, that b year 
- exceeding dangerous, and ordinarily kills in three ot tent 
hours, unleſs it comes to ſuppuration; which, however, HOR 
not take away all the danger. | BEDS n f 
It is probable, however, that the chordapſus is, in reality, lam 
thing elſe but the miſerere not well underſtood. Cell E 
forms us, that in his time they were eſteemed the ſame thang | 
CHORDEE, in medicine, an inflammation and con It 
of the frænum, and under-part of the penis; ſo as to pic 
erection painful. 7 _ >", To HO; 
It happens in gonorrhzas, and is generally proportional io ha 
degree of the virus received: ſo that, in virulent gonon OR 
it. is uſually a very troubleſome ſymptom.  __ ing chor 
It proceeds from the acrimony of the matter which fun "i It co 

the urethra, irritating the under-part of the penis; by lon 

it is, as it were, tied or held forcibly downwards in ett 0 
eſpecially its frænum. When the acrimony is conſiden in thy 


it. ſometimes gives riſe to unnatural erections, or the ſymp# 


Called a priapiſm. e | f 
I the chordee be violent, or does not decreaſe probe 


to the other ſymptoms in gonorrhœas, an emetic o fur” 
mineral is uſually given with ſucceſs ; it cauſing a fell“ 


from the part. | 2 
CHOREA ſanci Viti, in medicine, a diſtemper which 00: 


diſpoſition thereto, as the cord, or ſtring of a bow, has to the 


\ 


- 1 * 
9 
N 1 
8 6 bo 


$ + 


thors reckon as an hyſterical caſe; or a ſpecies of furor c 1g 
| | ” 8 ; : 


ö » WW” 
8 5 * 5 
4 : 0 
V 


e to proceed from a turgency and repletion of hot 
NL cin the uterine. velſels, which raiſes violent 
ulces; | | 


| more properly obſerves it to be zn univerſal con- 
4 * * continues ſeveral weeks, nay 
vhs, without intermiſſion. „ „ 
Thoſe affected with this diſeaſe, are continually in ſtrange mo- 

uns With their head, legs, and arms; ſo that they are unfit to 


| lt differs from other convulſions, in that the 
je emer painful, nor are any of the extremities or parts 
Crib contracled, or extended for any time. Boys and girls 
KS % ſubject to this diſeaſe, and that from ten years of age 
We berty, tho the latter oftener than the former. 
Kibmeumes precedes the furſt eruption of the menſes; in which 
| a proper cathaxtics, with calomel and deobſtruents, are 


gen ally, uſed 3 otherwiſe evacuations and antiepileptics, as 


in other nervous diſtempers. „ be EE 


1 


: 
! 
d 
| 


It takes the name chorza ſan&i Viti, or St. Vitus's dance, from 


ab v. which was the time of the year they viſited that 
n make them leap and dance about in a ſtrange 
manner. See Men article VITI Con KA. 
cHOREPISCOF 8 *, an epiſcopal officer in the antient | 
church, about whoſe function the learned are extremely divided. 

* The word comes from the Greek x wpec, a region, or little 

© country, and 8749%07%, a biſhop, or overſeer. 


de la Roque thinks, that the chorepiſcopi were the country 
yl — and Tod the ſame authority in yillages, that the biſhops 
(; had in cities; but that, by degrees, as the church flouriſhed, 
10 the country biſhops grew too proud for the country life ; and 
In imagined the epiſcopal honour debaſed „and rendered con- 
ien temptible, in a rural retreat. Accordingly, the Sardic council 
| ohibited the conſecration of biſhops, in the country, or in 
1 d - Jitde towns ; that the epiſcopal character might always be 
con. ſuſtained by the ſplendor of great citite. 888 He 
adree M du Bois adds, that though the chorepi ſcapi exerciſed moſt of 
ide the epiſcopal functions in 53 towns, &c. yet they were 
not ofdained like biſhops, nor veſted with the whole authority 
tcl, of that order, but were only a ſtep above mere prieſts. 
bein M. le Maitre is of opinion, that the office of a ehorepiſcopus, | 
m the which is that now diſcharged by the rural deans, was to over- 
1 look, under the biſhops, thoſe pariſhes that were at a diſtance 
which, from the ſee in the country. He adds, that they were abo- 
the ts liſhed, by reaſon they uſurped the authority of the biſhops. 
0; the Others, again, fay, the chorepiſcopi were properly what we 
rack, now call biſbops in partibus; to whom, in quality of ſuffra- 
gans, were committed the adminiſtration of dioceſes, during 
n ſcale | the biſhop's abſence. 1 | 
R, and Others rather think, the inſtitution of chdrep:/copi gave occa- 
fion to that of the epi ſcopi in partibus; which laſt, however, 
led on have privileges that the others had not. | | 
Tul e che 


Laſtly, others take the chorepiſcopi to be no more than prieſts, 
_ by the biſhops with moſt of their authority, in country 
places. WY | WO Me be 

The council of Antioch, held in 342. appoints; That thoſe 
© in burghs and-villages, called tharepi/copr, know the bounds 
© preſcribed them; they may ordain readers, ſubdeacons, 
* and exorciſts, but not prieſts or deacons without the biſhop 
* dained by the biſhop of the city.? 


Pope Leo, in 9 36. ſays, the chorepiſcopi may not ordain prieſts, 
or conſecrate churches: yet pope Nicolas, in a letter to Raoul, 
in the ninth century, declares, that the chorepi/copi ſhall have 


and deacons performed by them are valid. ER 
The firſt time we read of chorepiſcopi in the eaſt, is in the 
beginning of the fourth century; and in the welt, about the 


ear 439. They ceaſed, both in the caſt and weft, in the 


tenth century. | 
MHOREPISCOPUS “ is alſo the name of a dignity ſtill ſubſiſting 


n ſome cathedrals, particularly in Germany; ſignifying th 
l Tals | 5 lying the 
lame with chori epiſcopur, or biſhop of the chr. 
* The word, in this ſenſe, does not come from Xen, place, 
but opc, choir, &c. e TE 


*UREUS, Nepesog, a foot in the antient try, more com- 
100 called trochgus See TrocuEE. oy Ae 


py or trochæus, and an iambus. See Foor. 
Jon an its of four ſyllables ; of Which the firſt and laſt are 
0 of the two middle ones ſhort :. as filivium: - | | 
in de wow), the exterior membrane which inveſts the ſcetus 
* 8 . 15 p 

be word comes from the Greek Nope, capere, to contain, 


|, 1 Mick and ftrong ; on the inſide, where it ici 4 
Uber membra S 5 | , it joins an 


ki. Withouthde ; interſperſed with a great number of 
he ? and faſte 

P _ which adheres very cloſely to it. 
T1, Jembrane is found in all animals. \ 


0 . . 
en, with the amnios and placenta, make what we 


* whereon they depend; and the chorepiſcopus ſhall be or- 


the epiſcopal functions; and that the ordinations of prieſts 


In the church of Cologne, Ec. the firſt chantor is called chore | | 


AMBUS, in the Latin poetry, à foot compounitet of a 


ne, called amo, very ſmooth ; but rough and 


ned to the matrix, or womb, by means of 


CHO RIST, or CuortsTER, a chantor or ſinger in the 
-Chols,- vic 5; | | 


1 olüons; and that only females are affected by it: but Dr. CHOROBATES , a kind of water- level, uſed among the 


antients; compoſed of a double ſquare, in form of a I, de- 
ſcribed by Vitruvius. eee 
* The word comes from the Greek xofofareur, to over run a 
country. | x 1 


CHOROGRAPHY V =, the art of making a map, or deſcrip- 


tion of ſome country or province. 3 
The word comes from the Greek x pes, region, country, place. 
Chorogrephy is diſtinguiſhed from geography, as the deſcription 
of a particular country is from that of the whole earth. See 
GEOGRAPHY. | 1 TIT : 
From topography it is diſtinguiſhed, as the deſcription of the 
ſame country is from that of a ſingle place, town, or diſtrict 
in it. wg 


the chapel of S, Vitus; becauſe it was ſuppoſed to ſeize perſons. CHOROIDES*, or Cyoroeipes, in anatomy, a term ap- 


plied to ſeveral parts ot the body ; bearing ſome reſemblance 

to the chorion. „ even | OR 
The word is formed from the Greek Neptoy, chorion, and 2105, 
image, likeneſs. 7-4 


CHOROIDES is particularly uſed for the inner membrane which 
immediately inveſts the brain; ſo called as being intermingled 
with a great number of blood-veſlels, like the chorion ; but 
more uſually denominated the pia mater, or meninx tenuis. 
Plexus, or Lacts CHoRoIDES, is a knot of veins and arteries in 


the anterior ventricle of the brain, woven out of the branches 
of the catotid. | | 


* 


CHOROIDES is alſo applied to the inner, and poſterior tunic of 
the eye, immediately under the ſcletorica. 8 \ 
It is ſoft, thin, and black; and its inner, or concave ſurface, 
is very ſmooth and polite, It has its name from its being in- 
terſperſed with vn” Wi e 4 part is called the us. 
M. Mariotte maintains, that viſion is performed rather in the 
choroides than the retina ;' in which he agrees with Bar. To- 
rinus, and is ſeconded by M. Mery ; but moſt other authors 
are of a different ſentiment. re of 
Next under the chercides is the retina, Ruyſch, indeed, ſays, + 
he has found another tunic between the choroides and retina ; 
and denomipates it from himſelf, tunica Ruyſchiana. He 
adds, thatit-grows ſo firmly to the choroides, that it is over- 
looked in the common diſſections. io SES. 
But Verheyen, though he found the cheroides of a bird diviſible 
into. two membrancs, could never ſeparate thofe of the hu- 
man eyes; and therefore he thinks there needed not any new 
name. The choroides. is black in men; in lions, camels, 
bears, ſheep, cattle, dogs, cats, and moſt fiſhes, it is of a 
ſhining colour, lille the brilliance of filver, or the luſtre 
of oriental pearl; and makes what naturaliſts call the tapzs, 
or colour of the eye. _ | OI JT 
CHORUS, in dramatic poetry, one, or more perſons, preſent 
on the ſtage during the repreſentation, and ſuppoſed to be 
by-ttanders thereto, without any particular ſhare or intereſt in 
the action. | 8 . *J 
Tragedy, in its origin, M. Dacier obſerves, was no more 
than a ſingle chorus, who trod the ſtage alone, and without any- 
other actors; ſinging dithyrambigs, or hymns in honour of . 
Bacchus. Theſpis, to relieve the chorus, added an actor, who 
rehearſed the adventures of ſome of their heroes. Eſchylus, 
finding a fingle perſon. too dry an entertainment, added a. ſe- 
cond ; and at the ſame time greatly reduced the ſinging of the 
chorus, to make more room for the recitation, 8 
Every thing introduced between the ſour ſongs of the chorus, 
they called by the term epiſode 3 and thoſe: tour ſongs made 
the four intervals, or acts of the piece. „„ 
But when once tragedy began to be formed, thoſe recitatives, 
or epiſodes, which at firſt were only intended as acceſſory 
parts, to give the chorus a breathing time, became now the 
principal parts of the performance: and whereas, before, they 
were taken from various ſubjects, they were now all drawn 
from one and the ſame. RY | 
The chorus, by degrees, became inſerted and incorporated 
into the action, to which at firſt it was only intended as an 
addition or ornament. Sometimes the chorus was to ſpeak, 
and then their chief, whom they called Coryphens, ſpołke in 


company; ſo that when the Coryphæus ſtruck into a ſong, 
the cherus immediately joined lim. | | 

- Beſides the four ſongs, which made the diviſion of the piece, 
and which were managed by the chorus, the chorus ſometimes 
alſo joined the aQors in the courſe of the repreſentation, with 

their plaints and lamentations; on occaſion of any unhappy 

- accidents that beafel thﬀm. ͥ de nt 
But the proper function of the chorus, when tragedy was 
formed, and that for which it ſeemed chiefly retained, was 
to ſhew the intervals of the acts: while the actors were 

behind the ſcencs, the chorus engaged the ſpectators; their 


ſongs uſually turned on what was. juſt exhibited; and 
| were not to contain any thing but what was ſuited to the 
ſubject, and had 'a natural connexion with it: ſo that 


had becundine, or aſter- birth. See SE CUNpIN E. 


the chorus concurred with the actors fox advancing the 
action. N > l | ; 


behalf of all the reſt : the ſinging was performed by the whole 
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Itis a fault obſerved in Euripid ; 
detached from the action, and not taken from the ſame ſubject. 
There were ſome other poets, who, to ſave the pains of com- 
poſing chorus's, and adapting them to the piece, contented 
7 2 with invented ſongs, which had no relation at all 
to the action. Theſe foreign chorus's were the leſs pardona- 
ble, as the chorus was eſteemed to act a part in the piece; and 
to repreſent the ſpectators, who were looked on as intereſted | 
therein; inſomuch that the chorus was not always to be mute, 
even in the courſe of the acts. In the modern tragedies, the 
chorus is laid aſide; and the muſic ſupplies its place. M. Da- 
cier looks on this retrenchment as of ill conſequence; and 
thinks it robs tragedy of a pre t part of its luſtre. He adds, 
that it is ridiculous to have a tragic action broken and inter- 
rupted by impertinent flouriſhes from the muſic-box : and to 
have the ſpectators, who are ſuppoſed to be moved by the re- 
preſentation, become all of a ſudden calm and eaſy, break off 
at the height of a paſſion, and amuſe themſelves peaceably with 
a foreign entertainment. The re-eſtabliſhment of the chorus he 
: Judges neceſſary, not only for the embelliſhment and regularity 
of the piece; but alſo, in regard it was one of its principal 
ſunctions, to redreſs and correct any extravagancies that 
might fall from the mouths of the actors, when under any 
violent paſſion, by prudent, and virtuous reflections.  - 
That which de the ſuppreſſion of the chorus, was its 
being incompatible with certain complots, and ſecret delibera- 
tions of the actors For it is i1 no-wiſe probable, that ſuch 
machinations ſhould be carried on in the eyes of perſons inter-| 
eſted in the action. As the-chorus, therefore, never went off 
the ſtage, there ſeemed ay of laying it aſide, to give 
the greater probability to theſe kind of intrigues, which re- 
quire ſecrecy. VV 1 
M. Dacier obſerves, there was a chorus, or grex, alſo in the 
antient comedy; but this too is ſuppreſſed in the new: 
chiefly becauſe it was made uſe of to reprove vices, by at- 
tacking particular perſons. | 
The chorus in comedy was at firſt no more than a ſingle perſon, 
| who ſpoke in the antient compoſures for the ſtage ; the poets, 
dezrees, added to him another ; then two, afterwards 
three, and laſt more: ſo that the moſt antient comedies had 
nothing but the chorus, and were on] ſo many lectures of virtue. 
To give the Chorus, among the Greeks, was to purchaſe a 
dramatic piece of the poet, and defray the expences of its re- 
. preſentation, | . 
Ehe perſon who did this was called choragus. At Athens, the 


| 


office of choragus 


es's tragedies, that his chorus's are] 


CHRIST“, an appellation uſually. added to 


Order of CHRIST, a 


CHRIST is alſo the nam 


CHRISTENING. See the article BayTi$M. 
CHRISTIAN, ſomething that relates to Chriſt. See CkIsr. 


C:R1STIAN Church. See the article Churcy. | 
CHRISTIAN Court, Curia CHRISTIANITATIS, denotes the 


was impoſed, on tlie archon ; and at Rome 
on the ædiles. %% ot 2 he Fi | 
Cuokus is likewiſe uſe in muſic, where, at certain periods of 
a ſong, the whole company are to join the ſinger in repeat- 
ing certain couplets, verſes, or clauſes. | 5 
CH OSE, thing e this word, in law, is uſed in various circum- 
ſtances, and u ith various epithets ; as, ; | 
Cunosk in Action, is not any thing corporeal, but only a right, 


CaR1STIAN Name, that given at baptiſm. See Naws. 
CHRISTIAN Religion, that inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt, 
CHRISTIAN is peculiarly and abſolutely uſed for a perſon who 


v/ g. an annuity, obligation, covenant, S. 
Choſe in ation, may elſo be called choſe in ſuſpenſe, as having 
no real exiſtence, and not being properly in poſſeſſion. 


CHrose Local, is ſomething annexed to a place, v. g. a mill. | 


Cnosk Tranſitory, ſomething moveable, and which may be 
tranſported from place to place. „ 5 
CHRISM, Xp:owe, oil conſecrated by the biſhop, and uſed in 
tiſm, confirmation, ordination, and extreme union. | 

The chriſm is prepared on Holy Thurſday with a world of ce- 
remony. In Spain, it was antiently the cuſtom for the biſhop 


to take one third of a ſol for the chriſin diſtributed to each 
church ; on account of the balfam that entered its compoſition. | 


Du Cange obſerves, theie are two kinds of chriſm; the ove pre- 


. pared of oil and balſam, uſed in baptiſm, confirmation, and or: | 


dination; the other of oil alone, conſecrated by the biſhop, uſed 
antiently for the catechumens, and {till in extreme unction. 
The Maronites, tefore their reconcilement with Rome, beſides 
oil and talſam, uſed muſk, faffron, cinnamon, roſes, white 
frankincenſe, and ſeveral other drugs men joned by Rynaldus, 
in 1541. with the doſes of each. The jeſuit Dandini, Who 
went to mount Libanus in quality of the pope's nuncio, or- 
dained, in a ſynod held there in 1596. that e for the fu- 
ture, ſhould be made only of two ingredients, oil and balſam ; 
the one repreſenting the human nature of Jeſus Chriſt, the 
other his divine nature. | | | 
The action of impoſing the chriſin, is e 
the generality of the Romiſh divines hold 
ter of the ſacrament of confirmation. 
The chriſmation in baptiſm is performed by the prieſt ; that 
in confirmation by the biſhop : that in ordinati n, tc. is 
more uſually ſtiled anion. ? 
CHRISM Pence, CHRISMAT1S denarii, or CHRISMALE:« dena- 
714, a tribute antiently paid to the bithop by the pariſh-clergy, 
for their chriſm, conſecrated at Eaſter for the enſuing year : 
this was afterwards condemned as ſimoniacal. | 


to be the ncxt mat- 


| CHRISOM, CnrsMmALE, was antiently the face-cloth, ar 


— of linen laid over the child's head when it was 
baptized. | 5 
Whence, in our 


bills of mortality, children who die in the 


the Romiſh, and Greek churches, in. the adminiſtration of bap-| 


alled chriſmation : this 


4 


mench are called chriſoms—The time between the due 
birth and baptiſm, was alſo called chriſomus. | ; 


Jeſus : and, 


ther therewith, -denominating the Meſſiah, or ſaviour of the 


world. See MEs$1AH. 


* The word in the original Greek 
bie, inungy, | anoint. 


x, fignifies g 


( 


by Way of an 
» Aananointed nt 


8. rv 

nyſius I. kin die, Ie 
5 1 De p | Lo 

| ohn confirmed it in 1320. and appointed the kn; 

ks. of St. Bennet. Alexander VI. permitted den ate 
The order became afterwards inſenlibly reunited to the c 
of Portugal ; and the king took upon him the adminiſtration 
thereof. | n 
The arms of the order are, gules, a patriarchal croſs, chate 
with another croſs argent. They had their reſidence, at f 
at Caſtromarin; afterwards they removed to the city of Thy. 
mar, as being nearer to the Moors of Andaluſia, and Ef, 
madura, e £ | 


Sometimes the word Chri/t is uſed ſingly, 
maſis, to denote a perſon ſent from God, 
or prieſt. | 5 75 To 
military order, founded in 131 
g of Portugal, to animate his no 


e of a military order in Livonia, inſt. 
tuted in 1205. by Albert biſhop of Riga. The end of the; 
inſtitution was to defend the new . Chriſtians who wer 
converted every day in Livonia, but were perſecuted by the 
heathens. | NY, | Ss oy 

They woreon their cloaksa ſword with a croſs over it 


3 wh 
they were alſo denominated brothers of the fword. by 


The king of France bears the title, or ſurname, of the my 
Chriſtian king, rex Chriſtianiſſimus. The French antique 
trace the origin of the appellation up to Gre ory the Great} 
who, writing a letter to Charles Martel, occaſionally gave lin 
that title, which his ſucceſſors have ſince retained, 

Lambecius, in the IIId tome ef his catalogue of the emperor 
library, holds, that the quality of met Chriſtian was ng 
aſcribed to the antient French kings, Louis le Debonair, &. 
as kings of France, but as emperors of Germany: but the 
French hiſtorians endeavour to refute this plea. | 


eccleſiaſtical or biſhop's co; in contradiſtinQion to ciil 
courts, which are called #ing*s courts, curiæ domini regis, 


believes in Chriſt, and is baptized in his name, 
The name Chriſtian was firſt given at Antioch, to ſuch as be. 
lieved in Chriſt, as we read in the Acts: till that time they 
were called diſciples. 7 | 
CHRISTIANS of St. John, a corrupt ſect of Chrift;ans, very u 
merous in Baſſora, and the neighbouring towns. 
They formerly inhabited along the river Jordan, where &. 
John baptize1; and it was thence they had their. name, But 
after the Mahometans became maſters of Paleſtine, they x 
tired into Meſopotamia and Chaldea. . i 
They hold an anniverſary ſeaſt of five days ; during whid, 
they all go to their biſhops, who baptize them with the by 
tiſm of St. John; their baptiſm is always performed in rues 
and that only on ſundays, 3 
They Have no notion of the third Perſon in the Trinit); 
have they any canonical books, but abundance full of chm 
Sc. Their biſhopricks deſcend by inheritance, as our elit 
do; though they have the ceremony of an election. 
CAnISTTANS of St. Thomas, «x San Thoma, a ſect of antell 
Chriſtians, found in the Eaſt- Indies, when the Europea 
touched at the port of Calecut; who pretend to be delcene? 
from thoſe St. Thumes converted in the Fall- Indes 
whence the name. . Fenn 
The natives call them, by way of contempt, Nauru! 
their more honourable appellation is Mappuleymer. dee Tay 
MAAN, * | i 
Some learned men in Europe ſay, it was not St. Thoms ti 
apoſtle that converted that couni ry, but another St. Thom 
others ſay, it was a Neſtorian merchant, called Thom. ” 
is certain they are Neſtorians, and have been ſo a log 
inſomuch that Chriſtians of St. Thomas, now for 
name of a ſect. a 
- They have a patriarch, who reſides at Moſul.— . 
has made ſeveral attempts to reduce them under his 
ence, but to no — þ gen 
CHRISTMAS, the feaſt of the nativity of Jeſus Chriſt | 
It appears from 8, Chryſoſtom, that in the primitive 
Ur gr and Epiphany were celebrated at one and in 
feaſf: that father obſerves, it was but of a little um 
Chriſimat had been celebrated at Antioch on the tw! 
of December, as a diſtin feaſt ; and that the uſe 
came ſrom the weſt. The Armenians made but one 
them, as low as the 12th century. 
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1 ſcended into hell, body and ſoul; and 
| TY — . aſcending to heaven with his divinity 
hat ; . | : | 
comes from the Greek eis os, Chriſt, and Ave, I 
NN in thetoric, a colour, or fair pretence. | 

| The word ic Greek, XS, Which literally denotes Colbur. 
muſic. See the article CHROMATIC. | * 


mnie, in the antient muſic, the ſecond of the genera, 


nds, in which the conſonant intervals were fubdivided into 
1 U a 


ne Ek wok, the E nharmonic, and the Diatonic. 
| Chromatic abounds in ſemitones: it had its name, either by 
- the Greeks marked it with the character of colour, which 
= fl xa Hz or, as P. Parran ſuggeſts, becauſe the Chromatic 
420 medium between the other two, as colour is between 
1 K and white : or elſe becauſe the Chromatic kind varies and 
| "Felliſhe the diatonic kind, by its ſemitones; which have 


* divides the Chromatic genus into three ſpecies; the 
3 and Tonicum: Ptolemy into Molle or Anti- 
wm, and Intenſion. ge | : 
ele ſpecies were alſo called Chroai, or colours of the genera : 

© ode a progreſſion by ſmall intervals, the inten- 


emo 
reater. ns | 
The Avon and enhatmonic kinds, only contain the ſmall- 
1 of the diatonic degrees; ſo that they have the ſame propor- 
gon to the diatonic, as fractions have to integers. | 
doethius, and after him Zarlin, attribute the invention of the 
bromatic genus to Timotheus a Mileſian, in the time of Alex- 
der the Great. The Spartans baniſhed it their city, by rea- 
on of its ſoftneſs. TIE!» | | | 
ir. Malcolm obſerves, that we are at a loſs what uſe the an- 


8 TY 05 7*.a- 


aries jents could make of theſe diviſions and ſubdiviſions into gene- 
eat 3 and ſpecies. All acknowleged the diatonic to be the true 
bin pelody ; the others ſeem only humorous irregularities, calcu- 


ited to pleaſe the fancy by their novelty and oddneſs ; and 
vere beſides ſo very difficult, that few, if any, are ſaid to have 
ver practiſed them accurately. ; See Music. 


ROMATIC is alſo uſed, in painting, for the colouring ; which 
tnakes the third part of the art of painting. #2 


liſeaſe, which laſts a long time; at leaſt upwards of forty days: 
d a8 are the gout, dropſy, aſthma, ge. 

The word comes from the Greek Neos, time, X 
hronic diſeaſes ſtand in oppoſition to acute diſeaſes, which are | 
peedy, and haſten to a crifis ; as fevers, ſmall-pox, &c. 


nthe conſtitution ; or to an irregular manner of living. 


as bes oft of the Chronical diſeaſes, ſays Dr. Cheyne, the infir- 
je the nities of old age, and the ſhort periods of the lives of Eng- 


men, are owing to repletion : this is evident hence, that 
2 of one kind or another, is nine parts in ten of their 
emedy. | | ] 


Viſcidity in the juices, or the over-largeneſs of their conſti- 


which þ 00 great abundance of ſharp acrimonious ſalts ; whereby the 
the buy wces themſelves are rendered ſo corroſive, as to burſt or wear 
amen e the ſolids. Or, 3. A relaxation, or want of due force 


d ſpringineſs of the ſolids themſelves. . 
n exceſs in the quantity of our meat and drinks begets the 


prether, with want of due exerciſe, the third. 


RONICLE, Cnxovicox, denotes a hiſtory digeſted in or- 


f antedt . of time; though the term is ſeldom uſed but in ſpeaking 
uropeab our old Engliſh hiſtories, as Holinſnead's Chronicle, Stow 
Ieſcended br onicle, &c. n Þ ' | 


nee NAGRAM, {till began the name. 4 | 0 
2 7 22 3 | | We know but few of | tes now; or rather 
a | We een of rere, 52850 and Jette, laue aher u x 88. of ron which they 3 
homs ti Eat wa the art of meaſuring and diſtinguiſhing| neareſt to: the green to the emerald, the red to the ruby; and 
Thom The | ine of epochas, M. | ſo of the reſt. See Supplement, article CHRYSOLITE, 
amd. | Ne po 1s. compounded of the Greek x esv0s, time, and | CHRYSTAL, © | CRYSTAL, 
1 bath: Youre, e oa En hes CHRYSTALLINE. _ See 1 CRYSTALLINE. 
” wir divides Chronology into five diſtin& branch es; Viz, me- CHRYSTALLAZATION. n : 


CCording ty 
conf M 


e affectjonz 

Mmodated 

the world; 
Faſter, © 


bronic diſeaſes are uſually owing either to ſome natural defect 


The ſources of Chronical diſtempers, ſays the ſame author, are, | 1225 
CHRYSOCOLLA is alſo the name of a ſort of precious ſtones, men- 

ent particles 3 which, not being ſufficiently broken by the | 

oncotive powers, ſtop or retard the circulation. Gr, 2. | 


to civil uſes; as matched; with events that paſs 


CHU 


of: it requires not only the knowlege of aſtronomy and geo- 
graphy, and conſequently that of arithmetic, geometry, 
trigonometry, both plain and ſpherical ; but alſo a world of 
application to the antient monuments. Its uſe is very great: it 
is called one of the eyes of hiftory ; and ſerves many good pur- 
poſes in theology. | | : 
The more eminent writers on Chronology, among the antients, 
are Julius Africanus in the III century; Dionyſius Exiguus, 
Euſebius, and Cyril. | | 
Among the moderns, Bede, Funccius, Mercator, Lilius, Cla- 
vius, Scaliger, Vieta, Petavius, Caſſini, Munſter, Calviſius, 
323238 Capellus, Uſher, Marſham, Helvicus, I. Voſſius, 
agi, c. 


CHRONOMETER +, a general name for any inftrument uſed 


in the meaſuring of time. See TimE. 

The word is compoſed of ;;povor, Time, and use, menſura, 
meaſure. | ' | 
In this ſenſe, clocks, watches, dials, &c. are Chronometers.— 
Though there are ſome other inſtruments peculiarly called by 
the name Chronometer ; particularly one deſcribed by M. Sau- 
veur, in his Principles of Acouſtics. 


e lame effect in malic, with variety of colours in painting. | CHRYSALIS *, a term uſed by ſome modern writers of natural 


hiſtory of inſects, in the ſame ſenſe with nympha. | 
The word ſeems to imply a peculiar yellow, or golden colour, 
uſual in the nymphæ of ſome ſpecies of inſects: from the 

Greek xpucos, gold: but this is purely accidental, and is not 
found in all nymphe, | | i 
Some confine the word Chryſalis to the nymphæ of butterflies 
and moths. See Supplement, articles CHRYSAL1s, AURELIA, 
and PUPPET. ' | 


CHRYSARGYRUM *, a tribute formerly levied on courteſans, 


and the like perſons of evil fame. 
Hoffman ſays, it was paid in gold and ſilver; whence its name, 
Xfucos, gold, and apyveos, filver. | | 
Zoſimus ſays, that Conſtantine firſt ſet it on foot; though there 
appear ſome traces of it in the life of Caligula by Suetonius 3 
and that of Alexander by Lampridius. Evagrius fays, Con- 
ſtantine found it eſtabliſhed, and had ſome thoughts of aboliſh- 
ing it. It was paid every four years: ſome ſay, all. petty 
traders were liable to it. It was aboliſhed by Anaſtaſius, 
M. Godeau thinks the Chryſargyrum wes a general tribute, le- 
vied every four years, on perſons of all conditions, rich and 
poor, ſlaves and freemen; nay, even on all animals, as low as 
dogs; for each-whereof they paid ſix oboli. 


IRONIC *, CyRoNiCAL, in medicine, is applied to a ſlow | CHRYSOBERYL, a precious ſtone Y being a kind of pale beryl, 


with a tincture of yellow. | | 
CHRYSOCOLLA *, a mineral ſubſtance uſed by the antients in 
the ſoldering of gold, &c. and frequently alſo in phyſic, as an 
eſcharotic, reſolvent, and drier. See Plin. Hiſt. Nat. J. 33. c. 5. 
The term is formed of the Greek ygugos, gold, and x, 


glue. 
Chryſocolla is repreſented by Pliny as found in mines of gold, ſil- 
ver, copper, and lead: its colour, he ſays, was various, accord- 
ing to that of the matter in which it is found; yellow if among 

old, white in ſilver, green in copper, and black in lead. ; 
he Arabs, and inhabitants of Guzuratte, call the modern 
Chryſocolla, which is Borax, Tincar, or Tincal. The beſt is 


See Supplement, article CHRYSOCOLLA. 


tioned by Pliny, J. 37. c. 10. who calls it alſo Amphitane : he 
deſcribes it as of a — colour, and of a ſquare figure; adding, 
that it has the virtue of attracting iron, and even gold. 
But this, in all probability, is fabulous; and the ſtone he ſpeaks 
of is apparently no other than the cubic pyrites. 
CHRYSOLITE, 


lour, with a caſt of yellow. 


; the bad condition of the ſame foods the ſecond ; and both | The Chryſolite of the antients was no other than the topaz of 


the moderns. E 3 2594 
CHRYSOLITE is alſo a generical name, which the antients gave 
to all precious ſtones, wherein che yellow, or golden, was the 
prevailing colour. ny | | 


ylical, phyſical, political, hiſtorical, and eccleſiaſtical ; | CuRyYSTAL Mineral, the ſame as Sal Prunella, 
e various relations, or habitudes, wherein time CHIUB, See FrominG, = r 
red ; vis. as in itſelf; as connected and ſub; M CHUPMESSAHITES *, a ſect among the ometans, who. 
„ Rates, and alterations of natural thi . believe that Jeſus Chriſt is God, and the true Meſſiah, the re- 
| : | deemer. of the world; but without rendering him any public, 


j a or declared worſhip. 
and particularly, as it relates to the celebration * The word, in the Turkiſh language, fignifies protector of the - 


* 


Chriflians, 


29. CHAMB, 


ere is m ER » VEN F vo fo 8 6 | = | | | | 
1 2 in 5 than every men aware ge" 3 * there are abundande of theſe Chupmeſſabites | 


£8 


that found in copper mines; and the worſt, in thoſe of lead, | 


with us, a precious ſtone of a duſky green co= . 


| When the ſtone was green they called it Chryſepraſus the red 
| ONOGRAM *, 2 kind of compoſition, whoſe numeral| and blue too had their particular denominations, which expref[- 
rer joined together, make up ſome date, or epocha. See eld their colour; the gold being ſignified by Ghry/o ; which 
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CHURCH, an aſſembly of perſons united by the profeſſion of the 


ſame Chriltian faith, and the participation of the ſame fa- | 


.. . craments. 
OS ſovereign pontiff, and vi 
der i „ ſevereign po „ and vicar 
art 2 circumſtance it is that the 
formed notion of Church differ. 2, 
Amelotte, and others, make a viſible head, or chief, eſſential to 
aà Church: accordingly, among the catholics, the 
England, the king; are reſpectively allowed heads of the Churc 
Biſhop Hoadly ſets afide the notion of a viſible head: Chriſt | 
alone, according to him, is head of the church; which poſi- 


and the Romiſh divines, to this definition add, Un- 
6 of Feſus Chrift on 


tion he has maintained with great addreſs, in a celebrated ſer- 


mon before the late king on thoſe words, My kingdom is not of 
this world ; and in the ſeveral vindications thereof. | 


Sometimes, we conſider Church in a more extenſive ſenſe, and | 


divide it into ſeveral branches. The Church Militant, is the 
aſſembly of the faithful on earth. — Church Triumphant, that of 
the faithful already in glory. To which the catholics add the 
Cburch Patient, which, according to their doctrines, is that of 
the faithful in purgatory. | | 


The term ecclefia, , ſynonymous with our Church, is 


| uſed in the Greek and Latin profane authors for any kind of | 


public aſſembly; and even for the place where the aſſembly 
is held. The ſacred and eccleſiaſtical writers ſometimes alſo 


uſe it in the ſame ſenſe; but ordinarily they reſtrain the term 
to the Chriſtians; as the term ſynagogue, which originally ſig- 


nifies nearly the ſame thing, is in like manner reſtrained to the 
hus, in the new teſtament, the Greek #xx2n7:a, ſignifies al- 
moſt always, either the place deſtined for prayer, as 1 Cor. xiv. 
34. or the aſſemblyof the faithful diffuſed over the whole earth, 
as Epheſ. v. 24. or the faithful of a particular city, or province, 


as 2 Cor. viii. I, 2. or even of a ſingle family, as Rom. xvi. 1. 


or the paſtors or miniſters of a Church, as Matt. xviii. 17. 


TheChriſtian Churchis frequently divided into Greek and Latin. 


Greek, or Eaſtern Choxch, comprehends the Churches of all 


the countries antiently ſubject to the Greek, or eaſtern empire; | 


and through which their was carried; i. e. all the 


ſpace extended from Greece to Meſopotamia and Perſia, and 


thence into Egypt; which has been divided ever ſince the 

time of the emperor Phocas, from the Roman Church. 
Latin, or Weftern Chuxch, comprehends all the Churches of 
Italy, France, Spain, Africa, the north, and all other countries 
 whither the Romans carried their language. 


Great Britain, part of the Netherlands, of Germany, and of 


the north, have been ſeparated hence ever fince the time of 
Henry VIII. and conſtitute what we call the Reformed Church, 


Church does the eaſtern one. 


The Reformed Chuxkch is again divided into the Lutheran | 


Church, the Calviniſt Church, the Church of England, &c. 
CHUREMIs alſo uſed for a Chriſtian temple, built and conſecrated 


to the honour of God; and, antiently, under the invocation of | ' 


ſome particular faint, whoſe name it aſſumed. 
In this ſenſe, Churches are variouſly denominated, according to 


the rank, degree, diſcipline, &c. as Metropolitan Church, Pa- | 
triarchal. Church, Cathedral Church, Parochial Church, Cardinal | 


- Church; &c. See each under its proper article, METR0PoL1s, 
- PATRIARCH, CATHEDRAL, PAROCHIAL, CARDINAL, Cc. 
In eccleſiaſtical writers, we meet with Grand Church, for the 
chief church of a place, particularly in the Greek liturgy, for 
r of 8. Sophia at Con 


have cried out in the conſecration thereof, Eviznoe ge, Soanyuwn, 

I bave qut-done thee, Solomon, The dome, which is ſaid to 
have been the firſt that was built, is 330 feet diameter. 

The firſt Church publiclyWilt by the Chriſtians, ſome au- 
thors maintain to be that of N. Saviour at Rome; founded 


| b 
_ Conſtantine: others contend, that ſeveral Churches ay | 
called by the name of S. Peter Vivus, were built in honour of | 


chat apoſtle during his life-time. 
Motber-CHUxch, matrix eccleſia. 
Cnunck, with regard to architecture, 


pel, belfry, &c. See each part under its proper head. 
Simple CHURCH, is that which has only a nave and a choir. 


CHURCH with T/es, that which has a row of porticos, in form of | 


_ vaulted galleries, with chapels in its circumference. 

CHURCH in a Greek Croſs, that where the length of the 

part is equal to that of the nave; ſo called, be 
the Greek Churches are built in this ſorm. 


| Cnvnent in e Latin Graft that whoſe nave is longer than the | 


croſs part, as in moſt of the Gothic Churches. 
Cnunck in Notondo, that whoſe 
tation of the Pantheon. 
For the form of the antient 


8 * — _ 


* 


among the people of faſhion in Turky, and ſome even in te 


omiſh, and re- 


bunch. 1 


and what the 3 call the weſtern ſchiſm; as the Greek 


| tinople, the ſee of the patri- | 
h, founded by Conſtantine, and conſecrated under Juſtini- | 


an: It was at that time ſo magnificent, that Juſtinian is ſaid to] , The word comes from the Greek bnd, ine 


| ; | 'Daviler gene 2 large | 
© oblong edifice, in form of a ſhip, with nave, choir, iſles, cha- 


traverſs | 
_ becauſe molt of 


plan is a perfect circle, in imi- | 


rn | Greek Churches, when they had all | 
their parts, it was as follows ; firſt was a porch, of portico, | - 


4 
4 


called the vaunt-nave, veνẽi) this was n 


CHYLE X, in the animal ee 


lumns on the outſide, and on the inſide uro, Dr. 
wall; in the middle whereof was a door, throug, . 1d, ma 
paſſed into a fecond pbrtico. The firſt of ther, "hl och 
deſtined for the energumeni, and penitents in dee N Gy 
their repentance z the ſecond was much longet N wy 
penitents of the ſecond claſs, and the Catechume ines that 
called va, ferula; becauſe thoſe placed in it auler 2 
ſubject to the diſcipline of the Church. Theſe oa uk In 
took up about one third of the ſpace of the Church o Mt oo 
From the ſecond portico, theypaſſed into the nave, ve... liqu 
took up near another third of the Church. In the Wy, was 
at one fide of the nave, was the ambo, where th G ſeem 
and prieſts read the goſpel, and preached, Th * day me 
deſtined for the reception of the people, wh ” Wn falin 
prayers. bs So _ aii CHYT 
Near the entrance of- this was the baptiſtery, or font | jo 
BaPTIsSTERY, and Fu r. | 2 Chl 
Beyond the nave was the choir, Xoro, ſet with f. in th 
round: the, firſt ſeat on the right, next the fant, Y teeth 
for the chantor, or choragus. Ws: ty By fi 
From the choir, they aſcended by fteps to the ſandy ahn 
which was entered at three doors. The fan had. mine 
apſides in its length; a great one in the middle; unde ty * 
was the altar, crowned with a baldachin, ſupported by; what 
columns: See SANCTUARY, BALDACHIN, &;, Unde K Here 
of che fmall apſides, was a kind of table, or eib of th 
manner of a beaufet. _ 5 os. alſo v 
Though, of the Greek Churches now remaining, few hu come 
the parts above deſcribed ; moſt of them having been red great 
to ruins, or converted into moſques. a Add t 
M. Frezier, engineer to the French king, and F. Cordem aly cc 

a regular canon, have diſputed the form of the atem tion, 
modern Churches, and the beſt manner of building them, w the m 

a good deal of learning, in the journals de Treyoux, along 
For the form'of the Latin Churches, though it be various, the lad 
may all the variety be reduced to two heads; viz. thoſe in in finer p 
of a ſhip, and thoſe of a croſs. * The f 
CHURCH-YARD, a ſacred place adjoining to a Church, defin | circum 
for the interment of the deceaſed. See Cotmerermny, great ſ 
CHurcn-Government, Diſcipline, &c. See EcCLestasricy of the 
| GovgRNMENT, DISCIPLINE, Polier, &c, follow, 
CHURCH-REVEs. See the article CHURCH-waRDans, the ſto 
Cfturcn-scoT, or CHURCHESSET, a payment, or contribuig repeate 
by the Latin writers frequently called primitiæ ſeminum; be of the | 

at firſt, a certain meaſure of wheat, paid to the prieſt a ſtomac 
Martin's day, as the firſt-fruits of harveſt, ced to 
This was injoined by the laws of king Malcolm IV. a Thus \ 
Canut. c. 10. But, after this, Church-ſcot came to fynj mals fe 

a reſerve of corn-rent paid to the ſecular prieſts, or to f and thi 
religious; and ſometimes it was taken in ſo general a ſen the fan 
to include poultry, or any other proviſion that was paidink This ju 
to the religious. 1 Iquefa- 
CHURCH-WARDENS, antiently called CHurcn-Revis & fowvent 
officers choſen yearly in Eaſter week, by the parſon, and log lubtiliz 
riſhioners, accordingto the cuſtom of the place; to look wic mot 
Church, Church-yard, Ghurch-revenues, &c. obſerve the ben throug] 
our of the pariſhioners with regard to faults that come us by call 
the juriſdiction of the eccleſiaſtical court; preſent ſcandlua A irt kin 
vers to the biſhop ; take care none preach without licence, 6 _ & 
The Church-wardens are a kind of corporation; and an gs 
bled by law to ſue, and be ſued, for any thing belonging toll 1 t 

| Church, or the poor of the pariſh. EAN 


| a whitiſh juice, into wi 
the food is immediately converted by digeſtion, or mot pi 
perly, by that firſt branch thereof called Chylificatio, 


The Chyle, Dr. Drake obſerves, is nothing but a mixturedl 


oily and aqueous parts of the food, incorporated with the fl hethe; 
ones; which, while they yet remain mixed with the gn. : 
parts in the ſtomach, make a thick, whitiſh, partly ud MF | 
called Chyme : which, as ſoon as it is reduced to a con 5 
looſe enough to be obedient to the preſſure and periftaltem ag 
tion of the ſtomach, is gradually thruſt out at the pions "gs 
to the duodenum, and then is denominated Ch.. 2 
Thus is the Chyle begun to be formed in the ſtomach: it He * 
fected in the inteſtines by the mixture of the bile and weg. t. 
creatic juice ; and is thence received into the lacdeil Wt here 10 | 
which carry it to the receptaculum chyli, or Pecquet' 7 linate t. 
vatory : thence it paſles-into the thoracic duct, which tr MIs) 
nates in the left ſubclavian vein : in this vein, the ral ſu}; 
begins to mix with the blood; into which it is after; 
verted by the action called Pep bor on. „ 1 
Some of the antients ſuppoſed the Chyle was changed iu | 
in the liver; others of them in the heart: but the 1 Critic 
with more reaſon, take the change to be effected by the itis x 
itſelf, in all the parts of the body, . 1 to ms 
Some take Chyle to be the immediate matter of fit 797 
others the blood. FA ELSE | 
i 
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: ſeparation, or ſolution of urinous ſalts, no 
| = N — of plants, or animals: that the | 
_— x fly impregnated with this urinous ſalt; that it owes 
: A A the fermentation it acquires from that mixture: 

its —_— Chyle is conveyed into the venal blood, and with it 
that . ; and is thence thrown out Chyle, as it comes 
, continual pulſation, into the arteries : that as oft as it 
_— emulgent arteries, it leaves behind part of its ſaline 
10 125 or urine, and conſequently abates of jts colour: and that 
| 5 
othing elſe but the reſidue of the Chyle not yet 
1 blood as not yet ſufficiently depurated of its 
Cline particles. See LYMPHA.. 3 
HYLIFICAT ION, the formation of the hyle ; or the 
— the food is changed into Chyle. See Foop, and 
chli is begun by comminuting, or breaking the aliment 


. . 


in the mouth, mixing it with ſaliva, and chewing it with the 
tecth. | | 


i the.ceſophagus into the warm ſtomach, there 
— N juices 8 ; and being thus diluted, begins 
to ferment; or putrefy, and aſſumes a very different form from 
what it had before; growing either acid or rancid. BO 
lere it mixes with a juice ſeparatedfrom the blood bytheglands 
of that part, whoſe excretory dudts open into the ſtomach; as 


comes better macerated, diluted, diſſolved, and acquires ſtill a 
reater likeneſs to the animal fluids, and is called Chyme. : 

Add to this, that the fleſhy membrane of the ſtomach continu- 
ally contracting and preſſing its contents by its periſtaltic mo- 
tion, occaſions a more intimate mixture, and by degrees works 
the more fluid parts through the pylorus into the duodenum ; 
along the ſides whereof, and the reſt of the inteſtina tenuia, 
the lacteals are planted ; into the minute orifices whereof, the 
finer part of the mats is received. fd 

The fabric of the ſtomach being conſidered, the heat of the 
circumambient parts, the pulſations of innumerable arteries, the 


of the diaphragma, and abdominal muſcles ; it muſt neceſſarily 
follow, that the finer part of the aliment will be firſt expelled 
the ſtomach; and that the groſſer will remain; till, by the 
repeated action of the fluids, and the contraction and pulſation 
of the ſolids, they, alſo become fine enough to go off: thus is the 


ced to a ſtate of contraction, and appetite is renewed. 

Thus will even the fleſhy membranes, cartilages, Ic. of ani- 
mals fed on, be ſqueezed, and beobliged to giveout their juices ; 
and thus is a fluid obtained, that ſhall have in ſome meaſure 
the ſame properties with thoſe of our bodies. = 
This juice being got through the pylorus into the inteſtines, its 


{ubtilize thoſe parts that were left too groſs: and by the periſtal- 
tic motion of the guts it is protruded forwards. In the paſſage 
through the'ſmall inteſtines, the finer part of the maſs, which 
we call the Chyle, enters the orifices of the lacteal veins of the 
frſt kind, wherewith the whole meſentery is intermixed; which 
either alone, or together with«the mefaraic veins, diſcharge 
themſelves into the glands at the baſis of the meſentery. 


and is conveyed into glands between the two tendons of thedia- 


bands, now called Pecquet's reſervatory ; whence it is carried 
to the heart, by the thoracic duct, and the fubclavian vein ; 
herein it begins to be mixed with the blood, and to circulate, 
and in time becomes affimilated thereto. 5 


ctue 1LOsls, xh, in medicine, the action whereby the ali- 
ich the nl We is converted into Chyle, or Chyme, in the ſtomach, && c. 
1 the e bether it be by a ferment in the {tomach, or the contractile 
ly udn 5 of the ſtomach, or both. | : By | 
a conſt 1 4 X13, an animal juice, which is, according to ſome, 
eriftalic 55 me with that commonly called Chyle, See CHYLE. 

e ple 0 however, diſtinguiſh between Chyme and Chyle; reſtrain- 
53 8 22 Chyme to the maſs of food, c. while in the ſto- 
ach: tüte * it be ſufficiently comminuted and liquified to paſs 
and the | 2 into the duodenum, and thence into the lacteals, to 
adele diluted and impregnated with the pancreatic juice ; 
cquets OR. it commences Chyle,—And others diſtinguiſh and deno- 
which l late them p | 


the contrary way. i 
— 1 *, or CHEMISTRY, the art of ſeparating the ſe- 
Fre. r whereof mixed bodies are compoſed, by means 
ng. 1d of Compoſing new bodies in the fire, by the mixture 
| feren es or ingredients, be 


. | 7 F 
Criti zug, * 
. Wee as to the etymology of the name Chi try: 


to melt. 


erhaave, and others, more juſtly derive it from the 
bY Fan Chema, or Kema, black; and write it Chemia, not 


1 Liter is of opinion, that in the digeſtion of meat in the ſto- | | 


when ſufficiently freed of its ſalts, it becomes a lympha ; which | 


By ſuch means, the food is reduced into a kind of pulp, which | 


alſo with the remains of the former aliment : and thus it be- | 


great ſtrokes of the aorta underneath, the conſtant compreſſion 


ſtomach left empty; and by means of its muſcular coat, redu- 


lquetaCtion is ſtill promoted by its mixture with two other diſ- 
ſolvents, the pancreatic juice, and the bile ; which divide and 


Then the Chyle is taken up by the lacteals of the ſecorid kind, | 


pragma, known heretofore under the name of the Jumbary | 


rived from the Geek Xi, Juice; or from xtc. v, . 
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 - Uhynia. Others, making Cham the inventor of Ciymiſiy. Jei 
rive the term from his name; ſupporting their etymology o 


the ſignification of the word N Cham, which in the He- 
brew ſignifies heat, hot, black ; all of them bearing ſome rela- 
tion to the operations of Chymiſtry. - 5 ; 

Chymiſt is alſo known under various other names: it is ſome- 
times called the hermetical art, from a ſuppoſition of its being 
invented by Hermes Triſmegiſtus. Others call it, the Egyptian 
art, from the people among whom it was firſt practiſed: others 


the /acred, or divine art; and Poieſis, or the art of making gold, | 


&c.. Others call it the ſpagiric art; Paracelſus, the hy/opic 
art: and others pyrotechnia. + | | . 0k 


The chief object of Chymiſtry is, to analyſe, or decompound, 
. natural bodies ; reduce them to their firſt principles ; diſcover 
their hidden virtues; and demonſtrate their inner contexture, 
or the centre, as they call it, wherein natural ſubſtances con- 
cur. In a word, Chymiſtry is the anatomy of natural bodies, 
by means of fire; which is the definition Kannen gives us 
„ 5 ee 
Boerhaave defines Cyymiſiry more ſcientifically: © An art where- 
by ſenſible bodies contained in veſſels, or capable of being 
contained therein, are ſo changed, by means of certain inſtru- 
ments, and principally of fire, that their ſeveral powers and 
* virtues are thereby diſcovered, with aview to philoſophy, me- 
* dicine,” &c, This definition appears very prolix and circum- 
ſtantial, and more like a deſcription than a definition; but with 
all his endeavours, that author aſſures us, he could not frame a 
ſhorter that would expreſs the full ſcope, object, and inſtruments 
of Chymi/try, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it from every other art : which 
is a point all the writers of Chymi/try have ſtumbled at. 
For Chymiſtry cannot juſtly be called the art of reſolving bodies, 
as Regius, Paracelſus, &c. define it; ſince mechanics will alſo 
do that: nor is the matter mended, by ſaying, it is the art of 
analyſmg bodies by fire ; as Helmont has done: nor by alt, as 


others would have it. Theſe definitions include only a part, in- 


ſtead of the whole. And with as little propriety is it termed, 
the art of ſeparating the pure from the impure ; inaſmuch as it 
compounds as well as ſeparates, and frequently mixes the pure 


with the impure. Chymiſtry, on this footing, appears a very . | 
extenſive art: its object, or the materia chymica, is all ſenſible  - 
bodies, capable of being contained in veſſels; and is according- 


"ly divided into three kingdoms, fil, vegetable, and animal. 
The operations of Chymiſtry include all the changes produced 
in bodies by natural agents or inſtruments ; viz. decoction, in- 
fuſion, exhalation, e extraction, diſtillation, cry/talli- 
zation, &c. g . 3 | 
The effects, or productions of Chymiſtry, may be reduced to 


magiſteries, extracts, tinctures, elixirs, and clyſſus's. 


The :nſtruments, or agents of Chymiſtry, mee its operations 


are performed, are fire, water, air, earth, menſiruums, and in- 
ſtruments properly ſo called, as 
cans, furnaces, and lutes. | : _ f 
Chymiſtry is an art of very great antiquity, and is held by ſome 
very learned perſons to have been practiſed in the antediluvian 
world. Cham, the ſon of Noah, is commonly held to have been 
its inventor, from whom it is ſuppoſed to have taken its name. 
But others refer the invention to Tubal-Cain, whom the ſcrip- 
ture records as the inventor of inſtruments of brafs and iron. 
This is pretty certain, that ſome of the higheſt and moſt diffieult 
things in Chymiſitry muſt have been known by him; among 
which are the ſeparating and purifying of copper and iron, the 
making of braſs, &c, SR IE 
The firſt mention we find made of the art, is in Zoſimus the 
Panopolite, who lived about the year of Chriſt 400. In the 
© ſacred writings, ſays that author, we find certain genii ſpoken 
© of, who had commerce with women. Hermes ſays as much 


alembics, cucurbits, retorts, peli- 
4 «4 $ 4 


in his books upon nature; and ſcarce any author, but has 


* ſome footſteps of this tradition. Theſe genii, intoxicated with 

© the love of women, diſcovered to them all the ſecrets of nature; 
* and taughtthem abundance gfthings unfit for them to know: 
for which reaſon they are bafliſhed from heaven. The book 
© wherein their ſecrets was contained, was called Chema ; and 

hence the name Chemia, or CM mag. 
The text of ſcripture Zoſimus here refers to, is that paſſage in 
Moſes, The ſons of God ſaw the daughters of men, and took them 
to wife, 1 8 : | | 


This antediluvian origin of Chy iftry is confirmed by Tertul- | 
lian: © The angels that fell, ſays that father, diſcovered gold 
and ſilver to men, with the arts of working them, of dyein 


£ wool, &c. for which reaſon they were baniſhed, as rela 
© by Enoch,” 1 8 725 8 
Borrichius looks on theſe paſſages as authentic; but adds, that 
Enoch was miſtaken, for that the angleshe ſpeaks of, were not 
real angels; but the deſcendants of Seth and Tubal-Cain, who, 


degenerating from their fathers, gave themſelves up to criminal 


pleaſures with the womeri deſcended from Cain ; and in the 
courſe of their intrigues, divulged the ſecrets God had truſted 
them withal, 15 N gy n 
Be this as it will, Chymiſiry, no doubt, was firſt practiſed in 


Egypt. According to Moſes, Tubal-Cain ſhould be the firſt in- 


4 vento 


5 1 9 , 
„ 89 


| | ventor.  Profane authors refer it to Vulcan; and ſome of the 
ell in Chymiftry is inconteſtable, from his burning and pulveri- 


|  fion of the eaſtern empire: and lay buried and forgot till the 
time of Roger Bacon, who retrieved it. He was followed by 
3 


fand. Boerhaave is the lateſt, fulleſt, and apparently the beſt; 
he has given both the hiſtory, theory, and practice, in an or- 


cicATRISVE, Cica ra As, in medicine, is applied to ſuch 
© remedies as are very deſiccative; and on that account aid na- 


miniſh, andoftentimes quite vaniſh when come to age, as is par- 
ticularly obſerved in the pits of the ſmall-pox : and, in grow-| 


| cic TN. a vegetable poiſon, celebrated as ſuch both among 
antients | 


_ *, old ruins, or 


cc 7 


4 
x 


lateſt and beſt critics endeavour to ſhew, that Tubal Cain and 
DA were he: ſame; as, indeed, there is a great reſemblance 
After Tabel Cain, the fieſt Chymift we read of is Moſes; whoſe 


the golden calf the Iſraelites had ſet up, and giving it the | 

people 0 dank; there being N a 2 difficult operation 
Chymi than to make potable. _ | 

| Chymiftry 41 common fate of the other arts, at the declen- 


Lully, Ripley, Baſil Valentine, Paracelſus, Van Helmont, Glau- 
ber, Bun, Lemery, Hom Cc. by whom the art has been | 
carried to its preſent degree of perfection. 
The firſt Chymiſtt confined themſelves to metals: in theſe latter 

the bounds of Chymy/try have been greatly enlarged; and 
animals, minerals, &c. have been taken into it. 

It is but of late that Chymiſtry has been applied to the prepara- 
tion of medicines : Baſil Valentine, and Arnoldus de Villa 
Nova, ſeem to have been the firſt that attempted it. Paracel-| 
ſus and Van Helmont carried it Ak a length, as to render 
medicine almoſt wholly chymica „ 

Cymiſtry is divided 26 metallurgia, alchymia, chymical phar-| 
macy, and chymical philoſophy.See MET ALLURGIA,ALCHYMT\,|. 
Sa Some authors obſerve, that Diocleſian, after the taking of | 

Alexandria, ordered all the books of Chymi/try, antiently written 
by the Egyptians, for making gold and ſilver, to be ſought out 
and burnt ; that they might not have the power of enriching 

| themſelves by this art, or of putting themſelves, by this means, 
into a condition of revolting again. | 

Authors on the ſubje& of Cymiſtry are very numerous: Borel 
Has publiſhed a catalogue of moſt of them, under the title of 
bibliotheca chymica ; containing the names of above four thou- 


derly, and ſcientifical way. Dr. Freind has reduced Chymiſtry 


to Newtonianiſm, and accounted for the reaſons of the opera- 


tions on mechanical principles. 


preparing Chyme. See CHYME. IE 
The word comes from x UHE, ſuccus, of XE, fundo, I melt. 


Ciymoſit, according to ſome, is. the ſecond of the concoctions 
— body; being a repeated preparation of the moſt 
impure and groſs of the chyle, which, being rejected by 
the lacteals, is imbibed by the meſeraics, and thence carried to 
the liver, to be there elaborated, purified; and ſubtilized afreſh. 
It is of this, according to Rogers, that the animal ſpirits are 


Crymosrs , or rather CHRMOs s, is alſo uſed for an inflamma-| 


tion of the eyelids, which turns out their inſide to ſight. 
® In which ſenſe, the word comes from the Greek x awe, biſco, 


1 gape. 


EICATRICULA, in natural hiſtory, a little whitiſh ſpeck, or 
veſicle, in the coat of the yolk of an egg; wherein the firſt 
changes appear towards the formation of the chick. 

by - 5 is what is otherwiſe called the eye of the egg. 
See EGG. | | 


tute to repair the ſkin, and to form a cicatrix, or eſchar. 


incarnati ves, agglutinants, &C. | 


CICATRIX*, in medicine, &c. a little ſeam, or elevation of 


callous fleſh, riſing on the {kin, and remaining there after the 
healing of a wound, &c. ordinarily called a ſcar, or oe 
* Some derive the word from tirca cutem: others fetch cicatrix 
from occercatrix; the citatrix being only obdudis vulneris, the 
covering up, or hiding of the wound: but it is better derived 


from eecatrix, which has the ſame force; of the verb cæcare, | 


to blind. . | | | | 
The Cicatrix is the fame with regard to the joining of the fleſhy 

arts, as a callus is to the bones. N |; 
Fn y infants, theſe calloſities, or ſcars, ſometimes much di- 


are ſometimes obſerved to change their ſituation. 


and m 4 


The modern Cicuts is the plant hemlock ; whereof there are 


two kinds : the Cicuta, abſolutely ſo called, or cicuta major; 


Ihe firſt grows in places a little moiſt, in the ſhade, among 
along roads, —So many unhappy effects have been 
from it, that its uſe, internally, is by no means to 


be recommended: and yet ſome perſons boaſt o it as a power- | 


ul ſudorific. y it may be applied, to reſolve wens, 
and hardneſſes of the ſpleen and liver, It is the baſis of the 


monious diffolving, or hot poiſon : and ; ay that it il . ach. 
roding and lacerating the ſtomach. The reaſons th 


ing to ſome, it has much ſuch an enmity to the brain, as fn. 


Cicur a is alſo uſed, chiefly among the antients 
juice, or liquor, expreſſed from a plant called Cicut 


the common cicuta or hemlock, which is by much leſs malp. 


mortality of the ſoul, obſerves, that © The executioner advife 


— CHYMOSIS ®, XH, in medicine, the act of making, or 


Manner of making Cyves. The fruit is firſt ground, or fampd 


Bauch are Armenian bole, powder of tutty, and the unguents | 
diapompholygis, deficcativum rubrum, &c. 
Cicatriſrve medicines are otherwiſe called eſcharotics, gpulotics, | 


pure ſulphur ;-that the madneſs it occaſions, as well 


be found coagulated by it after death, ſpirit of wi 
the ſame. See Mead's Eſſay on Poiſons, 


| have it the Oenanthe cicutæ facie, ſuccoviroſo; whichhegec,: 
| bythe name of cicutaaquatica; and ofthe diſmal effects * 
he gives a very ample relation. — At leaſt the violence of thi 


Phyficians have generally ranked it among the a 
but the later writers, with more juſtneſs, regard * Ahe, 
R by Ct. 
related by Wepfer, are, that it bites the tongue; th Sve, 
via it yields are hot, and ariſe from à volatile Ale anden. 

im 


ſymptoms, ſhew a great activity of parts ; and that * 0 


ne alſo does 

The leſſer Cicuta is not lets dangerous than the great., 

even ſuppoſed more violent, as well as more haſty in its o y 

tion. . | opere 

Several perſons have been rendered delirious, by eating po 
8 


wherein this Cicuta has been uſed inſtead of parſly.—Acooj 


tharides have to the bladder, and lepus marinus to the lun 


for a Poiſonoy 
being the common poiſon wherewith the Bae net i 
Athens were put to death. 8 4 
The Cicuta of the antients is a ſecret now ſcarce poſſble wh 


diſcovered. Wepfer, in an expreſs treatiſe on the ſubje& 


r OI 


plant makes it a much fitter inſtrument of haſty death tha 


nant. Though ſome have ſuggeſted, that the poifonousdr; 
to which the Athenians doomed their criminals was an infpiſl 
ted juice compounded of the juice of Cicuta, and ſome ode 
eorrolive herbs. Vid. Mead's Eſſay on Poiſons, ap. Bibl. And, 
Med, . 3. P. 281. 5 ; 


Socrates drank the Cicuta.— Plato, in his dialogue on the 


© Socrates not to talk, for fear of cauſing the Cicuta to opem 
too ſlowly.” M. Petit, in his obſervationes miſcellanee, remark 
that this 3 was not given by the executioner oud 
humanity, but to ſave the Cicuta : for he was only alloweth 
much poiſon per ann. which if he exceeded, he was to furniſh th 
reſt at his own expence. This conſtruction is confirmed by api: 
ſage in Plutarch: the executioner who adminiſtred the Cam 
to Phocion, not havihg enough,Phocion gave him money toby 
more; obſerving, by the way, that it was odd enough, tat i 
Athens a man Bal pay for every thing, even his own deat, 
Sec Supplement, article CicuTa, and OENAx THE. 
IDER, or Crpss, a briſk, tart, cool liquor, prepared fan 
apples. ; 5 ä = 
and the juice ſqueezed out in a preſs; then itis ſtrained thou 
a ſieve, or other filtre, and tunned up; the veſſel is not ol 
full. For two or three days it is to be ſtopped looſely, then qt 
cloſed with 99 6 Henceforward, a ſmall quantity is to bedam 
out every day for ſome weeks, till ſuch time as it be ſuppaid 
pretty clear: then it is pierced, to ſee how fine it is; the fur 
mer-fruit after a month; the gennet-moil, after the firſt fil 
the redſtreak not till after January; and the other winter-ful 
about the ſame time. 5 
If it be not now found fine enough, it ſtands a month long 
and if after this it be defective, it is racked off like wine, 08 
to keep out the air. | | | 
Some, inſtead ofracking, fine it with iſing-glaſs, ſteeped in will 
wine, and diflolved over the fire; this they boil in a quantity 
the liquor to be fined, and then mix it with the reſt: & 
others, inſtead of diſſolving the iſfing-glaſs over the fire, l 
ſteep in the white wine for about a month, in which tineh 
diſſolves into a gelly of itſelf: a quantity of this is mixed 
ſome of the liquor, and the whole beat to a froth ; then 
gled, together with ſome broom, with the reſt. The |! 
once fine, it is drawn out, or bottled off, as occaſion requis 
It is obſerved, that a mixture of fruits is a great advantag 
Cider; the worſt apples, mixed together, making as good 
as the beſt make alone: always obſerving, however, that if 
be of equal ripeneſs. | „ 
The beſt mixture, according to Mr. Worlidge, is that de 
ſtreaks with golden-rennets : bitter apples ſpoil the Cider 
te juice of them, and of crabs, yield as good ſpirits, ac the 
| s. when fermented : neither the ſour nor the bit 
ariſing with the ſpirit upon diſtillation. nes, 
If the apples be pounded in a ſtone mortar, which is the cu | may | 
of ſome, the kernels and ſtalks are bruiſed with them, M uickſily 
ves the liquor an ill ſavour. | f dterrar 
CIDERKIN „or Purre, is a liquor made of the mutk, f t mue] 
matter remaining after the Cider is preſſed out. 
For this purpoſe, the murk is put upin a large fat, with 17 
quantity of boiled water, which has ſtood ill i be col 
half the quantity of water be uſed, that there was o U 
will be good; if the quantities be equal, the Cider 
ſmall. whole is left to infuſe forty-eight hou'® 1 
well preſſed : what is ſqueezed out by the preſs, i * 6 
ly tunned up and ſtopped; it is fit to drink in a few ci 


plaiſter which bears its name, 


, 
* 
- * 
, ; . ö , 
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elf, and ſerves in families inſtead of ſmall beer. 
f boiled after preſſure; with a convenient quan- 


Ir darifies of i 
It will keep, ! 


11 ee the hairs where with the palpebræ, or eye- | 
1777 ̃ 


-ht.; as alſo to keep out flies and moats, and other 
the rays oled thi air, which might annay the eye. 
Tue cilia ſpring from a ſmall row of glands, which cover a | 
thin tender cartila 
of rod, or rig 
po F e cillare; becauſe of its relation to the cilia, 
ca g | 
or hair of the eyelids. _ 


k fibres diſpoſed circularly ; having their riſe in 


N range of blac 
ock e crplllne which they encompaſs round. 

cryſtalline in the globe of the eye, to lengthen or ſhorten its 
ue, pt or contract the pupil as occaſion requires, i. e. 


T he motion of the pupil, ſome ſay, is effected by the circular 


g and ſtrait fibres of the uvea; others attribute it to the ciliary | 
5 ligament : yet, there is no great doubt, but they both concur || 
, in the ſame action; and that the /igamentum ciliare doth, at | 
. the fame time the pupil opens or ſhats, dilate or comprefs the 
f cryſtalline, and bring it nearer, or carry it farther off the 


retina, Derham phy/. theol. „ 
M. Maribtte denies the ligamentum ciliare to have any con- 
nexioh with the cryſtalline, or to ferve for any purpoſes 
thereof. | 5 = 
LIARIS, in anatomy, a muſcle, otherwiſe called orbicularis 
yalpebrarum. See ORBICULARIS. 


IMA, or SIMA, in architecture, a member or moulding, called 
alſo ore, and cymatium.—See Tab. Archit. Fig. 8 


MIER, in the French heraldry. See CresT. 
cruz *, or CeinTuRE, in architecture, a fing, or 
ol liſt, at the top and bottom of the ſhaft' of a column; ſe- 


parating the ſhaft, at one end, from the baſe ; and at the 


- 


bt. 9. 4. 5 
* The word in its original French fignifies girdle, of the Latin, 
 cingo, I gird,— 5 3 1 
That at bottom is peculiarly called apophyge ; as If the pillar 
took its flight hence: and that at top, colarin, or collar. 
The cincture is _—_ to be an imitation of the girths, or 
ferils, antiently uſed to ſtrengthen and preſerve the primitive 
wooden columns. Ste Opp K. vo 
ERATION, in chymiftry, the reduction of wood, or any 


Others call eine faction. | 


ERES. See the article Aung. 


or es of wine, burnt. © | | 
particularly in point of colour, and conſiſtence. 


pitious part. 


ary, and brilliant; found chiefly in the quickfilver mines, 
nd being one of the ores of that mineral. 3 


* The word comes from the Greek ziyape, the ſmall of goarr; 
| be, the ſmell of goats; 

by reaſon, ſays Matthiolus, in digging one kind — 
yields fo ſtrong a ſcent, chat the diggers are ob- 


„* 


cinnabar, it 


liged to ſtop their noſtrils. 


me have wildly imagined cinnabur to be dragon's-blood, ga- 


hat eln ent fight together: this fable is refuted by Dioſcorides, 
Gurt dcaliger. See DRA CON'Ss- BTO. 

| l x . either native, or faRitious. | . 
55 AS W or mineral CI xx AG Ak, which is that above- men- 


on 3 * 0 N 6 . "== 
. 's found in moſt, places where there are quickſilver 


t may 


— petrified and fixed, by means of ſulphur, and a 
neous beat; chymiſtry being found to reduce it, wich- 


und of good cinnabar yields fourteen ounces of 


1 s the principal property and uſe of this mineral is 
a moſt excellent mercury; and that which the alche- 


N tao of f 9 ol d. | 
* eſt mineral cinnabar is of a high colou 


* 


The ligamentum ciliare, called alſo 71 ciliaris, conſiſts of 
y a 2 
f the uvea, and terminating in the promment | 


or ally imagine their uſe to be to ſuſpend the 8 2 ! | 
Aratomifts genera” y of This cinnabar, called alſo by the painters vermilion, is ren- 
d bring it nearer to or farther from the uvea ; and 


; near or remote objects, obſcure or bright objects, are to be | - 


* 


other from the capital. See Tab. Archit. Fig. 28. and 24. 


* 9 * 


pther combuftible matter, into aſhes, by means of fire.— This, 


NERES clavellati, among chymiſts, are the Ae of tartar, | 
NERITIOUS, a term applied 8 things reſembling aſhes ; | 
ns, the cortical part of the brain is atfo called the cine- 
ABAR®, in natural hiſtory, K miinetal fubſtatics, red, | 


' the tree has been ſtrippe 


red, as Pliny and Solinus have it, When the dragon and | 


be eſteemed as an ore of quickſilver, or "rather, as | 


much trouble or loſs, to the nature” of mercury. Each 


maintain to be the beſt diſpoſed for attaining to the 


k 2 ny matter,—lt'is uſed by phyſicians in venereal | 
bee, hers occaſioned by ſhaip ſerofities. Tt is alſo | 


* nee 


lejſies, and other nervous diſtempers : add, that it is reckoned 


of efficacy in cutaneous caſes, as the ſcurvy. 


| Fattitious, or artificial CiNNABAR, is formed of a mixture of 
mercury, and ſulphur, ſublimed, and thus reduced into a 


kind of fine red. glebe.—The beſt is of a high colour, and 
full of fibres, like needles. | | 
The method of preparing fuctitibus CYNNABAR is thus: — They 
take ſulphur, one part, melt it in a pipkin; then put to it, 


by a little at a time, three parts of quickſilyer, ſtirring them 


together till no mercury appears: then letting them cool, they 
rind the mixture, put it in a bolt-head, bake it, and place 
it over a naked fire, which they augment by degrees; a co- 
loured fume ariſes firſt to the top of the ſubliming veſſel, 
which, in the further progreſs of the heat, becomes, at 
length, of a red, crimſon hue, Taking it off the fire, the 
cinnabar is found at top. 2 | 
This ſerves for the ſame medicinal purpoſes with the native 
cinnabar: beſides which, it is likewiſe uſed by the farriers, to 
make pills for their horſes z and by painters, as a colour: it 
being a very vivid red ; but drying with ſome difficulty, 
dered more beautiful by grinding it with gum- water, and a 
little ſaffron : this preventing its growing black. See VERA“ 
MILION. - 5 
There is likewiſe a blue cinnabar, made by mixing two parts 
of ſulphur with three of quickſilver, and one of fal ammo- 
niac : theſe being ſublimed produce a beautiful blue ſubſtance z 
whereas quickſilver and ſulphur alone produce a red. See 
Supplement, article CiNNaBAR. f 
The chymiſts prepare other kinds of artificial cinnabar; as, 
CINNABAR of antimony, a compoſition of mercury, common 
ſulphur, and crude antimony, ſublimed. 
lous and other chronic caſes. 3 OED | 
CINNAMON, an agreeable aromatic ſpice, brought from the 
Eaſt- Indies. ö | 


 . Cinnamon is allowed to be the bark of a tree growing in the 


ag of Ceylon; and, as ſome fay, alfo in Java, and in Ma- 
abar. 0 i | oe cs : | 
The cinnamon tree grows in woods, like other trees. Tt never 
riſes high: its leaves reſemble thoſe of the laurel, both as to 


to open, are red as ſcarlet; and if rubbed between the hands, 
they yield an odour more like that of cloves than of cinnamon, 
Seba ſays he found them blue, and of the bigneſs of the Ita- 
lian bean- flowers. 

and has neither the ſmell nor taſte of the bark. When boiled 
in water, it yields an oil, which, as it cools and hardens, be- 
comes as firm and white as tallow ; and is called by the Dutch 
cinnamon wax. Its ſmelt is agreeable, and they make candles 

of it, which are only alewef de be burnt in the king's palace. 
It is alſo uſed in phyſic, as a balfamic and healer. 


* 


and yield a bitteriſh aromatic oil, called aleum malabathri, re- 
puted excellent againſt cephalalgia's, c. 
The chief virtue of the cinnamon tree is in its bark; which, 
when green, appears to be double: its exteriof ſurface being 
brownifh, and the inner of the common cinnamon colour. 


theſe drying together become inſeparable, and paſs for the 
| Rt bark ; the browniſh colour changing in proportion as 
it dries. 7 a | 3 , 
When the cinnamon is freth taken from the tree, it is flat, and 


as it dries, in form'of a ſtick, or cane : whence the French 
call it canells. 5 | | 
By thus exhaling its | 
brifk ſmell, and a ſharp pungent taſte. It is ſaid, that after 
J of its bark, in three years it forms 


a new one, which is as good as the firſt : but this is not very 


og; = The Ceyloneſe cut down their cinnamon trees as 


don as they are ftripped, cloſe to the root: and from the 
ſtump there ſpring up new ones, which, in 5 or 6 years time, 
become trees fit for barking—A fort of pigeons which feed on 


the fruit of the cinnamon tree, are the chief agents in propa- 


gating it. In carrying the fruit to a diſtance to their young, 
they drop it in various places, where it takes root. Vid. Phil. 
Tranf. No 409. p. 104. ſeq. ; | 


caſſia ; but that is a great miſtake. See CassIA.. 


he natives draw. from the roots of the tree a liquor, which, 


as it hardens, in all reſpects reſembles camphor; and which 
in reality is a true camphor. e OTH ORE? 

Cinnamon, to be good, muſt have a briſk, agreeable taſte, and 
a bright brown colour. Its qualities are, to heat and dry; to 
promote the menſes, to fortify the ſpirits, and to help di- 
geſtion : but its chief uſe, in medicine, is an aſtringent ; with 


Which intention 


& . 


of the ſtomach. 


. No 29, CHams, 


* 


oed cephalic, and accounted of ſervice in epi- | 


Hlitic; cinnamon of the mountain; black and branched cinna- 
Tt Net LS | mon ; 


— 


Ie is held a diaphbretic, and altetative ; and is uſed in ſerop¾hu- 


ſubſtance, and colour v. The flowers, when they firſt begin 


Fhe fruit refembles an acorn, - or olive; 


 -* The leaves of the cinnamon tree are called folia malabathri, 


It is then diviſible into two barks of different colours; but 


has little tafte, ſmell, or colour; but it twiſts, or convolves, 


ſuperfluous humidity, it acquires a ſweet 


Some hold, that the ſmall branches of the ſame tree make the 


it is preſcribed in diarchceas, and weakneſſes: . 


The cinnamon of the antients was different from that of the 
moderns ; they diſtinguiſhed five kinds of cinnamon the . 
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_ CIPHER®*, or Cyraen, nel the numeral charaQters, or 


"mon; another white and ſpongious 3 and a fifth of leſs value, 
rediſh, and of a ſtron : as alſo a baſtard. cinnamon, | 
called xinziber : this faſt ſpecies was antiently in very high 
eſteem, but is now no longer known. 5 


| eſſence, which is an excellent cardiac: it is drawn by diſtilla- 

tion, like the oils of other vegetables. Indeed, being heavier 
than moſt other eſſential oils, it requires a greater heat to raiſe 
it. And for the ſame reaſon it- ſinks to the bottom of the 


water that comes over with it into the receiver, whereas. | 


others ſwim atop, the eſſential oil of cloves, ſaſſafras, guaia- 
cum, and box, excepted. The Dutch are faid to have a 
method of preparing, or, rather, adulterating oil of cinna- 
mon, which is kept a ſecret among themſelves. - And the 
common cinnamon is oſten adulterated with that out of which 
this eſſence has been extracted. n 
_ Cinnamon, by means of fire, furniſhes, beſides its oil, waters, 
extracts, = 
and paſtils, called oleo-ſacchara ;; together with an eſſence, 


that ſerves to turn all manner of wines, white and red, into | 


hypoc | 


CINN amon-IPater is made by diſtilling the bark (firſt infuſed 


for ſome days) in ſpirit of wine, brandy, or-white-wine. 
All the cinnamon conſumed in Europe comes from the Dutch ; 


who have got the whole commerce thereof in their own hands, 


by becoming maſters of the Iſle of Ceylon, and deſtroying all 
the other cinnamon trees about the kingdom of Cochin. 
Glove CINNAMON is alſo the bark of a tree growing in Braſil 


and Madagaſcar ; where it is known under the name of ra- 


vendſara. The Portugueſe call it cravo-de marenham. 
T bis bark, pulverized, is ſometimes ſubſtituted for real cloves, 
though far ſhort of them in reſpect of flavour. 


_  Saffafras. is fometimes aiſo called cinnamon-weod. See Sas- | 


SAFRAS. _ 2 wi N | 
I bite Cxxa mon, which fome call co//us corticus, or corticoſus, 


or cortex Winteri, Winter's bark, from the perſon's name who | 


. firſt brought it into England; is the bark of a tree reſembling 


the olive-tree, frequent in the iſlands of S. Domingo, Guada- |. 


lupa, and Madagaſcar ; called by the natives ſimpli. 


. This bark, which dries like that of cinnaman, is at firſt brown- | 
Iſh, of a ſharp biting taſte, like pepper; and a ſmell like muſk : | 


as it dries, it whitens. Some uſe it in lieu of nutmeg : and in 
medicine it is uſed as a ſtomachic, and ſometimes as an anti- 
ſcorbutic. 8 | 23 
Ihe ſame tree alſo yields a gum called alouch, ſometimes bdel- 
lium, which is no e 
ticle CinnaMoMUn, and WIN T ERA Us Cox r EX. 
_ CINQUE-PORTS, Quinguc portus, five havens that lie on the 
. eaſt part of England, towards France; thus called by way of 
. eminence, on account of their ſuperior importance; as hav- 
ing been thought by our kings to merit a particular regard, 
for their preſervation againſt invaſions. 15 : 
. Hence, they have a particular policy, and are governed by a 
| Keeper, with the title of Lord warden of the cingue ports. 


They have various privileges granted them, as a particular ju- | 


riſdiction; their warden having the authority of an admiral 
among them, and ſending out writs in his own name. 


Camden tells us, that William the Conqueror firſt appointed | 


a warden of the cingue-ports ; but king John firſt granted them 


their privileges : and that upon condition they ſhould provide | 


eighty _ at their own charge for forty days, as often as the 
king ſhould have occaſion in the wars: he being then ſtreight- 

ened for a navy to recover Normandy. Ree ene 
Theſe five ports are Haſtings, Romney; Hythe, Dover, and 
Sandwich. Thorn tells us, that Haſtings provided twenty- 


one veſſels; and in each veſſel twenty-one men. To this | 


: port belong Seaford, Pevenſey, Hedney, Winchelſea, Rye, 
mine, Wakeſbourn, Creneth, and Forthclipe, Romney 
| pore five ſhips, and in each twenty-four men. To this 
belong Bromhal, Lyde, Oſwarſtone, 8 and R 
 menhal.—Hythe furniſhed five ſhips, and in each twenty - one 
ſeamen. To this belongs Weſtmeath. Dover the ſame num- 
ber as I To this belong Folkſton, Feverſham, and 
1 ly, Sandwich furniſhed the ſame with Hythe. 
To this belong Fordiwic, Reculver, Serre, and Deal. 
 CION, or Crox, in gardening, a young ſhoot, ſprout, or ſprig, 
put forth by a tree. | | | 


Grafting is performed by the application of the cjon of one | 


plant upon the ſtock of: another. 4 ge 
To produce a ſtock of cions for grafting, planting, &c. the 


- 82 ſometimes cut off the bodies of trees, a little above 


ground, and only leave a ſtump or root ſtanding: in this 


Caſe the redundant ſap will not fail next ſpring to put forth | 


eee: 7 „ 
relbng dwarf - trees, a great many cions are to be cut off. 
See Dw aRF ; ſee alſo PRouninG. . e e | 
N in anatomy, is ſometimes uſed for the uvula. See 
VVA. K e | 


figures; formed thus, . h 
— comes fron the Hebrew Jffe, number, 
.* enumeration. | TEASE | 


© _ The cipher of itſelf implies a privation of value; but when | 


common arithmetic, it ſerves to augment each of their vg 


5 ; Cirhx denotes alſo a kind of enigmatic charaQ 
They extract an oil from cinnamon, called its eſſence, or quint- | 


varied; uſed for the writing of letters that conta 


ſalts; out of which are compounded ſyrups, | 


the cry; 3 
Mhenſoever thoſe magiſlrates would ſend any ſecret or 


le perfume- 'See Supplement, ar- | 


of accompting ; properly called arithmetic. 
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by ten; and in decimal arithmetic, ta leſſen th 


in , e Value of oy 
figure to the right thereof, in the ſame proportion. 


| er, com 
of ſeveral letters interwoven ; which are ordittarly th VR 
© thy. 


tial letters of the perſons names, for who N 
intended. 128 Tak 5 N ahbe a 
| Theſe are frequently uſed on ſeals, coaches, a» 
_ ables. —Antiently merchants and tradeſmen we. 
to bear arms : in lieu thereof they bore their cipher; 
initial letters of their names, ai tfully interwoven about LY 
of which we have divers inſtances on tombs, &. "0 
CIPHER is alſo applied to certain ſecret characters, Ciſguiſed any 


in ſecrets nt 
om the cid 


d other Moyes 
© not allow 


to be underſtood by any but thoſe between wh 


is agreed on. This is now reduced into a ſeparate art, called 


. cryptogra hia, l ＋ hia, and gan gra ia 2 
157 44 — 5 ee to 4 9 — 5 % 0 len 
De la Guilletiere, in his Lacedæmon antient and nadern 

deavours to make the antient Spartans the invenigrs 40 
art of writing in c:pher.. _ | 
Their ſcytala, according to him, was the firſt ſketch of thi 
_ myſterious art: theſe ſcytalæ were two rollers cf wood 
equal length and thickneſs ; one of them kept by the epboi, 
the other by the general of the army ſent on any expedity 


PRES Wen TO rImERnd LIT. 78 


to the general, they took a flip of parchment, and roll 
very juſtly about the. ſcytala which they had reſerved; 10 
in this ſtate wrote theit intentions, which appeared Perſe 
and conſiſtent while the parehment continued on the ol: 
when taken off, the writing was maimed, and without 5 
nexion; but it was eaſily retrieved by the general, upon hy 
applying it to his ſeytala. Polybius ſays, that Eneas Tad. 
cus, 2000 years ago, collected together twenty differen 
manners of writing ſo as not to be underſtood by any by 
thoſe in the ſecret ; part whereof were invented by hinſ, 
and part uſed before his time.— Trithemius, Bap. Port, V. 
genere, and P. Niceron, have written expreſly on the ſubjt 
of capbers. ' FFF | 
As the writing in cipher is become an art; fo is the rexdng 
or unravelling thereof, which is cal ed' deciphering. See Di- 
% TB i . 
Ciruex with a fingle hey is that wherein the ſame charadte 
cConſtantly uſed to expreſs the ſame word, or letter: thisy 
eaſily deciphered with a little application. 
CirHER with a double hey is that wherein the alphabet, or key, 
is changed in each line, or in each word; and wherein 
inſerted many characters of no ſignificancy, to amule al 
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perplex the meaning. 
CIPHERING, or CVYTHERINc, is popularly uſ. d for the a 


CIPPUS, among antiquaries, a little, low column, etectel i 
roads, or other places, with an inſcription. thereon ; either v 
ſh-w the way to travellers, to ſerve as a boundary, or pr 
ſerve the memory of ſomething remarkable, and particula 
the grave of a defuncet. e 
The cippi placed in the highway, for the convenience of tt 
vellers, were more prope:ly called milliary columns. dee Mil 
LIAKY ahan. | 
Hottinger has an expreſs treatiſe of the cippi of the Jews, 
' C1918 ; ea ; wherein he takes cippus for the tomb lar 
a defunct, : 3 
Cirrus was alſo uſed in antiquity for a wooden inflruneit 
wherewith criminals and ſlaves were puniſhed ; being a ki 
of clog, or ſtocks for the feet. | 7 5 
CIRCELLIONES. See AconisTici. * 
CIRCENSES Judi, CinxcExs1A& games, er gone! / 
Cracvs, a general term, under which were comprehende 
all combats exhibited in the Roman circus, of what ln. 
ſoever; whether on foot, on horſeback, or in # c 
wreſtling, or boxing; with ſwords, pikes, darts, or aon 
_ men, or againſt beaſts; on the ground, ot abou 
veſſels. | i 15 3 
There were few except ſlaves that gave the people th a 
pleaſure : it was an exerciſe that would have diſgraced per 
of any account. See GLADIATOR. * 
Some ſay, the circenſian games were fa calle] from the | 
circumenſes ; becauſe they were held in a place nen 
round with naked _ that the combatants might no: 
an opportunity of eſcaping. * _— 
At BR they 8 ſaid to — been exhibited on the brat 
the river Tyber, and the ground encompaſſed, to 
ward, with naked ſwords. - 74 + wh 
Moſt of the feaſts of the Romans were accompanied 5 i 
cenfian games; and the magiſtrates, or other officers” | 
republic, frequently preſented the people with them o 
occaſions.— The grand ones were held for five dens ©; 
mencing on the 15th of September. 1 
CIRCLE, CixcuLvs, in geometry, a plane figure. ©, 
| _prehended under one ſingle” line, which returns me 410 
246. a point in the middle, from which all the lines 
to its circumſerence ate equal. | 


1 p 
1 ; * 
% ; 4 / 
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diſpoſed with other characters on the left thereof, in the | 


Properly ſpeaking, it is the ſpace included withio def 
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that is the Circle: tho' in the popular 
le is frequently uſed for the periphery 
Every Cirele is ſuppoſed to be divided into 360 de- 


berence; or periphery» 
uſe of the a Ore 
- ones 


5 of a Circle 
fourth part of the diameter; or half the periphery b 
rk diameter.— The area is alſo had by finding a fourt 


coportional to 1000,78 5, and the ſquare of the diameter: 


or, bY 45235 5 , 
Circ 55 » 

| f the diameters : in ae 
ry 4 8 een ; and therefore of their radii, 
A Cirde is equal to a trian 
ohery: ind its altitude to the radius, Cz f 
| E compounded of the peripheries and the radii. 


To find the proportion of the 
{et palpgons, Gl 


ind, by continual biſection, 
howſoever ſmall: 


Jr circumſcribed polygon 3 
ſides of the polygon 


of each polygon. I! 
phery of the circle, will be 


and the ſquare of the diameter. 


is found, find likewiſe the ſide of a fimi- 


leßs than that of the inſcribed polygon. 

The difference of the two being known, 
diameter 
nearly 
Thus, 
6535897932. Archimedes fixed the proportion as 7 to 22. 
Ludolphus à Ceulen carries it to a much greater accuracy; 


1 


true; though not juſtly ſo. 


finding, that putting the diameter for 1, the periphery A 
ut, 


pou than 3,141592653589793238402043383879503 


" I than the ſame number with the laſt cypher changed into 


an unite. | 


Metius gives us the following proportion, which is the bet |- 
that is expreſſed by ſmall numbers: if the diameter be 113, 


the periphery (113.31415) : 10000 that is, 355, nearly. 
Laune a CIRCLE about a given regular polygon : 


is found by multiplying the periphery 


imilar figures inſcribed in them, are always as 
2 ſo that they are in a duplicate 


le whoſe baſe is equal to the peri- 
Circles, therefore, are 


diameter of a CIRCLE to its peri- 
the ſides of the inſcri- 
ou arrive at a fide ſubtending any arch, 


multiply each by the number of 

y which you will have the perimeter 
The ratio of the diameter to the peri- 
reater than that of the ſame di- 
«meter to the perimeter of the circumſcribed polygon ; but 


the ratio of the 
to the periphery is eaſily had in numbers very 


Wolfius finds it as 10000000000000000 to 3141 592“ 


biſect 


IR 


alone. If m==2; A a — x*, which equation defines à 
Circle of the ſecond order. | 5 8 
CIxcLES of the Sphere, are ſuch as cut the mundane ſphere, 
and have their periphery either on its moveable ſurface, or in 
— immoveable, conterminous, and equidiſtant ſur- 
ace. 7 55 f 
Hence ariſe two kinds of Circles, moveable, and immoveable. 
The firſt, are thoſe whoſe peripheries ate in the moveable 
ſurface, and which therefore revolve with its diurnal motion 
as, the meridians, cc. : 
The latter, having their periphery in the immoveable ſurface, 
do not revolve ; as the ecliptic, equatir, and its parallels, &c. 
If a ſphere be cut in any manner, the plane of the ſection will 
be a Circle, whoſe centre is in the diameter of the ſphere. 
Hence the diameter of a Circle paſſing through the centre, be- 
ing equal to that of the Circle which generated the ſphere z 
and that of a Circle which does not paſs through the centre, 
being only equal to ſome chord of the generating Circle; 
the diameter being the greateſt of all chords, there hence 
ariſes another diviſion of the Circles of the ſphere, viz. into 
great and leſſer. 3 N | 
Great CIRCLE of the Sphere, is that which divides it into two 
equal parts, or hemiſpheres ; having it, centre in the centre 
thereof. bis. 1 | meaty 
Hence, all great circles are equal, and cut each other into 
0 portions, or ſemicircles. 18835 | 
: T he great Circles are the horizon, meridian, equator, ecliptic, 
the colures, and the azimuths 3 which ſee in their places. : 
Leſſer C1RCLE of a Sphere, is that which divides the ſphere into 
two unequal parts, and has its centre in the axis'of the ſphere, 
but not in the centre thereof. 5 A | 
Theſe are uſually denominated from the great Circles they are 
parallel to; as, parallels of the equator, &c; _ | 
CIRCLEs of Altitude, otherwiſe called almucantars, ate Circles 
parallel to the horizon, having their common pole in the 
zenith, and ftill diminiſhing as they approach the zenith. 
They have their names from their uſe ; which is to ſhew the 
altitude of a ſtar above the horizon. 
CIRCLEs of Declination, are great Circles interſecting each 


two of the angles of the, polygon E and D (Tab. Geometry, | other in the poles of the world. 


Fig. 28.), by the lines E F 


a Circle, See CIRCUMSCRIBING. 


L inſcribe any given regular polygon in a CIRCLE : divide 360 
by the number of ſides, to find the quantity of the angle 

FD; which being made, in the centre apply the chord 
go: thus is the fi- 


| ED to the periphery, as often as it will 
gure inſcribed in the Circle. 


ing three points in the periphery, or 
ho giv 


the centre may be found, and en arch be perſected. 


vith three points of. another ; 
and the Circles are equal. 5 
* Every triangle may be inſcribed in a Circle. 


unleſs 


I 


rv that ſhall appear ſuch, it muſt be oblong. 
e 
deſcribed fro 


liruck from different centres, are ſaid to be eccentric, 


e Quadrature of the C1RcLE, or the manner of makin 
Uuare, whoſe 


r of a Circle, is a problem that has employed 
cans of all ages. See QUADRATURE. 


i irfiſts on it, 
Uttrent natures, 


oporti 


ele. 


ature of the Circle + 
Nav le Circle : 


of Hol 
er Es of 


I'M: PB. or. 5 
1 6.071 or, AP"; PMn;:;P 


have alſo propoſed a reward for the ſame. 
Sa- x. 


Viz, In la - ) . 


Circle of 


- 


and DF; and on the point of 
concourſe F, as on a centre, with the radius E F, deſcribe 


gh three given points, not in a right line, A, B, C, Fig, 7. 
to aeſeribe a CIixcL E. On A and C ſtrike arches interſect- 
ing in D and E; and others, G and H; from C and B 
draw the right lines D E and HG: the point of interſec- 
ton, I, is the centre of the Circle. Hence, iſt, by aſſume- 
the arch of any Circle, 


zh, If three points of any periphery agree, or coincide 
the whole peripheries agree, 


u optics, it is ſhewn, that a Circle never appears truly ſuch, 

either the eye be directed perpendicularly to its cen- 
tre; or the diſtance of the eye from the centre, when di- 
etted obliquely, be equal to the ſemidiameter of the Circle: 
n every other caſe, the Circle appears oblong ; and to make | 


, or concentric CIRCLEs, are ſuch as are equally diſtant | 
rom each other in every point of their peripherics ; or are. 
m the ſame centre ; as, on the contrary, thoſe | 


a 
ſurface is perfectly and geometrically equal to 
geome- 


a maintain it to be impoſſible : Des Cartes, in particu- 
that a right line, and a Circle, being of 
ws there can be no ſtrict proportion between 
"3k and, in effect, we are likewiſe at a loſs for the juſt 
G on between the diimeter and circumference of a 


— is the perſon who has come the neareſt to the 
all the reſt have made paralogiſms. 
fon who tho, offered a reward of 100000 crowns to the per- | 


the bigher kinds, are curves wherein APN; P Mn 
n P Bn, Tab. Analyſis, 
N 1 "oh 32 „ AB=a : then 
And conſequentiy xm: yu ::: 42 — K. 
ny vel have an equation that defines infinite Circles, viz. 

—xm—-1; and another defining infinite 


m= 1, then will j*=ax—ax*; and therefore 
the. firſt order is contained under this equation 


Diurnal CIikcLESs, are immoveable Circles, ſuppoſed to be de- 
ſeribed by the ſeveral ſtars, and other points of the heavens, 
in their diurnal rotation round the earth; or rather, in the 
rotation of the earth round its axis. anne 9:15 
The Diurnal Circles are all unequal: the equator is the 
greateſt. | 555 . 
CiRcLE-Equant, in the Ptolemaic aſtronomy, is a Circle de- 
firſt inequality. 


ſcribed on the centre of the equant. 
Its chief uſe is, to find the variation of the | 
CIRCLES of Excurſion, are Circles parallel to the ecliptic, and 
at ſuch a diſtance from it, as that the excurſions of the pla- 
| Nets towards the poles of the ecliptic, may be included with- 
in them; uſually fixed at 10 degrees. 9 0 
It may be here added, that all the Circles of the ſphere above 
deſcribed, are transferred from the heavens to the earth; and 
2 come to have a place in geography, as well as in aſtro- 
homy : all the points of each Circle being conceived to be let 
fall perpendicularly on the ſurface of the terreſtrial globe, and 
ſo to trace out Circles perfectly ſimilar to them. 0 
Thus, the terreſtrial equator is a line, conceived preciſely 
under the equinoctial line, which is in the heavens; and 105 
of the reſt. | FIG 
Horary CikCLEs, in dialling, 
hours on dials; though 
nearly ſtrait. 4 = / l 5 
CIxcTESs of Latitude, or Secondaries of the Ecliptic, are great 
Circles parallel to the plane of the ecliptic, paſſing through the 
poles thereof, and through every ſtar and plane. 
| They are ſo called, becauſe they ſerve to meaſure the lati- 


% 4 


are the "=o which ſhew the 
eſe be not drawn circular, but 


theſe Circles, intercepted between the ſtar and the ecliptic. 
CIRCLEs of Longitude, are ſeveral leſſer Circles, parallel to the 
| ecliptic; ſtill diminiſhing, in proportion as they recede from 


it. | 
On the arches 
reckoned. | | X's oo; >; 
CIRCLE of perpetual Apparition, one of the leſſer Circles, pa- 
rallel to the equator ; deſcribed by any point of the ſphere 
touching the northern point of the horizon; and carried about 
with the diurnal motion. TA 
All the ftars included within 


of theſe Circles, the longitude of the flars is 


this Circle never fet, but are ever 
viſible above the horizon. | We 


uld ſolve this celebrated problem; and the flates | CIRCLE of perpetual Occultation, is another Circle at a like di- 


ſtance from the equator ;z and contains all thoſe ſtars which 
never appear in our hemiſphere. - __ "Cpt ey 
- The ftars ſituate between theſe Circles, alternately riſe and 
ſet at certain times. . n 
Polar CIixcl Es, are immoveable Circles, parallel to the equa- 
tor, and at a diſtance from the poles equal to the greateſt de- 


* 


clination of the ecliptic. 


That next the northern pole is called the | or &i; 


| | ME 3 and that 
next the ſouthern one the aztardtc, 8 
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Center of CIE. See the article CENTER. 


ei 


CinciEs of Poſition, ate circles paffing through the common | CrReur At Numbets, are ſuch whoſe powers end in the 


interſections of the horizon and meridian, and through any 
degree of the ediptic, or. the centre of any ſtar, or other 
point in the heavens ; uſed for finding out the ſituation or 


y are uſually made fix in number; and cut the equator | 
into twelve equal parts, which the aſtrologers call the cele- 
2 huiſes. 1 ſome call them circles of the celeftial | 
— CircLEt, See the article ANTARCTIC," 
Arch of d Cirele, See the article Axon, 
Arctic CixcI R. See the article Axc rio. 
Axis of a CIK R. See the article Axis. 


Eccentric Ci Rc. See the article Eccentric. | 
Equal CI cLE. See the article EAI. 45 


Fg. 10.) ; deſcribed on the centte 


| Hawe falling of all others, goes the neareſt of 


CIRCULAR Winding Stairs. See the article Sx AIRS 
| Refifance of a CIRCULAK Segment. See Revignagcy 
[CincorAR Velocity, a tetm in affronomy, ſignifying that, 


n 


themſelves ; whoſe ſquare is 25, and cube 125. der n 
f 194 * Uu. 


BER. 


Conant is Sailing, is that performed in the arch of a 90 


circle. 


way: and yet there ate fuch advantages in failin lone 


that this latter is generally preferred. See ann 


locity of a planet, or revolving body, which 
the arch of a circle: as ſuppoſe by A b (7; 

P P of 4 ( ab, Aftroum, 
The circular velocity of 4 body moving from Bto(:; 
meaſured by the arch B WW. pi 


r 5 ad 


Fairy Cir CLE; See the article FALK YT. CIRCULAT ON, the act of moving round, or in a cry, 
Right CrxcIR. See the article RoHr. 55 We ſay, the cireulation of the blood; the circulation of 6 
Secondary Cixci Es. See the article SEcondary, — | * fap; of the ſpirits, Se. n 
Segmenit-of @ CIRCLE. Ses th article SroMENT. As in the great world we find a perpetual and orderly ©, 
Vertical CIx c Es, or azimuths. SeeVER TICAL, and AztmMuTH.| arten of waters, conveyed from the fea by ſubterrangy - 
CixcikE, CiIkcü ros, is ' vnderſtood among the - ſchoolmen, | paſſages, ſprings, &c. and returned thither again by river t 
_ - of a vicifſitude of generations, ariſing one out of another. Oc. ſo in the little world, man, a like'circhit is obſeryy, t 
Thus, good concoction cauſes a good habit of body; a zdod] the blood Seing continually driven from the heart, by th tl 
. | habit: ot body produces ſtrength and vigour z theſe oc on] arteries, to all parts ef the body; and brought back 2am 2 
frequent-exerciſes ; and theſe 4 good concoQion, ' '; ' , | .| do the heart by the veins, Ga ; : 
1e is a-celebrated. dogma of the Scorifts, © There is no circle | Cin CVLATION of the "blood, dehotes à natural motion of c h 
© in cauſes of the ſame order, or kind. blood in every living anithal ; whereby that humour i; ale. P 
Cixcr , in logic, that fault of an argument that ſuppoſes the | nately; conveyed from the heart to all the parts of the bg de 
principle it mould prove, and afterwards proves the principle | by the arteries, and returned from the fame parts to the beat if 
dy the thing it ſeemed to have-proved,' by the F t 
bY: Greta in logic callel alſo Hlogiſtic circle, is when the 5 * he heart; we have elſe where ſhewn, is a muſcle, Into the el 
ſame terms are proved, in orbent, by the ſame terms; and ventricles pk hor Whtereof, all the veins difcharge ten- ex 
me parts of the ſyllogiſm, alternately. by each other, both | *-felves, end from which all the arteries'arife ; having vid, 7* 
directly and indi © ard ee en 280.03 1960 7 reciprocal action of dilatation, or diaſtole; and conſtridia — 
There are two kinds of circles; the one material, che other or Tyltole. Now, the neceſſary effect of ſuch altert Fr 
P ᷣͤ gg dl oo 8 ume HOW ga L e Action, is, that che heart, by turns, both receives and er. wy 
The formal is that which in two reciprocal ſy logiſms begs| _ pels the blood. The blood expelled out of the right iy he 
che medium, which is the next cauſe of the greater extreme, | tricle, muſt be carried through the pulmonary artery (whith . 
This kind is by - no means to be admitted? other wife, the] _ ariſes thence) into the lungs; from which it muſt be . _ 
_ ſame thing becomes both prior and poſterior 3 the cauſe and | turned, by the pulmonary vein, to the left venttick f wy 
effect of itſelf which is abſurd. I Wich that vein terminates). From the left venttick, th 11 
I be material circle, called alfo regreſſus, conſiſts of two l- blood thus imported, is, by the conftriction of that part, agay 
logiſms, the former whereof proves the cauſe by the effect; expelled into the aorta, and by it diſtributed all over the t * 
and the latter the effect by the cauſe: this may be ad-“ of the body; and thence is reti rned again to the right t Ty 
mitted. . | FOE I rtricle by the cava, which comp'etes the circulation. 
of the empire, as have à right to be preſent at diets. -- | been firſt diſcovered in Englend, in the yeat 1628. by Harry wit 
The diviſion of the empire into fix circles, was eftabliſhed by | a phyſician of our own country; though there ate ſcien rer 
Maximilian E in 1 500. at Augſbourg: twelve years aſter- | ' authors who diſpute it rh him. 3 1 oþ 
wards he divided it afreſh; into ten circles; which partition was | Jan flon ab Almeloveen, in a treatiſe of new invention pride We 
confirmed by Charles V. at the diet of Nuremberg, in 1522. | in 1684. quotes ſeveral paſſages from Hippocrates, to prove theſ 
Though the order of theſe circles has never been well regu- | the circulation was known to him. Wallæus, ep. ad Bai 0 
lated z yet, in the imperial matricula, it is as follows : the] pretends, it was non not only to Hippocrates, but we , 
. circle. of Auſtria, that of Burgundy, of the Lower Rhine, of | Plato and Ariſtotle.—It is added, that the Chineſe phyfcis If n 
Bavaria, Upper Saxony, Franconia, Suabia, Upper Rhige, taught it, 400 years before it was ſpoken of in Europe. don 
Weſtphalia, and the Lower Saxony. See DET. Some go back as far as Solomon, arid imagine they ice fone "PD 
| CULT, or Cixcviry, in law; 2 longer courſe of pro- | traces of it in Eccleſiaſtes, ch. xii. Bern. Genga, in an lain back 
ceeding to recover the thing ſued for, than is needſul. | treatiſe of 1 ſeveral paſfiges from RealdusW riſing 
Thus, if a man grant a rent-charge of 100. out of hismanor, | lumbus, and And. Cæſalpinus, whereby he endeavourstoprou BING ie 
and after, the grantee dileizetly the grantor of the ſame manor, that they admitted a circulation, Tong enough before Hanne oppo 
who brings an aſſiſe, and recovers the land, and 207. damages; He adds, that Fra. Paolo Sarpi, the famous Venetian, fro the 
which being paid, the grantee brings his action for 100. of his | a conſideration of the ſtructure of the valves of the veins, al the r 
rent, due during the time of the diſſeiſin, and which he muſt | other experiments, concluded a circulation. 4 very 
have had, if no diſſeiſin had been: this is called circuit of | Leonicenus adds, that F. Paolo durſt not make known hs c By th 
action; becauſe, whereas the grantot was to receive 200. da- | -covery, for fear of the inquilition ; that he therefore only col 1 
mages, and to pay ro. rent, he might have received but r0/. | municated the ſecret to Fab. ab Aquapendente; who, atri hing 
for damages, and the grantee have kept the other. | death depofited the book he had compoſed on it in de the f 
_._  Cigicver, is alſothe journey, ot progreſs the judges take, twice] brary of S. Mark; where it lay hid a long time, till Aug alone 
. every year; through the ſeveral Toutities ef England and] pendente diſcovered the fecret to Harvey, who then Hat v1. 
Wales, to hold courts, and adminiſter juſtice, where te-] under him at Padua; and who, upon his return to Engl e ve 
- courſe cannot fo well be had to the king's courts at Weft-| 2 country of liberty, publiſhed it as his own. —But miche into tl 
minſter. See Juno, and Ass T8 E. N tis is fable. Sir Geo. Ent has ſhe wn, that Father Paul cible 4 
England is divided into fix circuits; viz. the Home circuit, © ceived the firft notice of the circulation of the blood im The | 
Norfolk circuit, Midland cireuit, Oxford circuit, Weſtern | © Harvey's book on the ſubject, which. was carried t0 9 buteg 
** Circuit, and Northern circuit. -— * -| by rhe embaſſador of the republic at the court of Ff fg , 
CIRCUTTORES. See AGonrsricr, NETS Who ſhewed it to F. Paul, by whom fome extracts 7 called 
CIRCULAR, any thing that is deſeribed, or moved in a] made fromit, which, coming afterwards into the hands d e which 
round ;; as the circumference of @ circle, or the ſurface of a] heirs, gave riſe to an opinion in ſeveral perſons, that 77 or tru; 
| gue See CincLE. i PV ORE TOTO RS Lhe the author of the papeis, and the invention. Ser e culous 
The cirdular ſorm is of all others the beſt diſpoſed for mo-] Biblioth. Anat. Spec. p. 227. Edit. 1734 .n.6 Mis oc 
tion; and the moſt capaciouuns. JI The circulation of the blood is evinced, from the oY Hence, 
The modern aſtronomers ſhew, that the heavenly bodies do] . conſiderations, —r. All the blood of a living ani ned 
not move in circalar;” but im elliptic orbits. See Oxprr,| wounding any one of the larger arteries, is, in 4 It 2 amit | 
PLANET, Ce. eee ke I | evacuated; and that with a conſiderable force: 3 4 pulmor 
Cincurl An Arches. See the article Aden. I from the operations of butchers, Sc. * 'om | 
 CincvLan Letter, a letter directed to ſeveral perſons, who al Hence, it follows, that the blood has a paſſage frow* ve thy 
have the fame intereſt in ſome common affair; as, im the] part of the animal body into. every artery: andi b " x Cofin 
convoeation of allemblies, fe, o tha of blood be found. to move on this occaſion, i ö iat th 
CixcuLAR Lines, an appellation given by ſome to ſuch trait dent it muſt have moved beſore. oy tin nes, ; 
lines as are divided from the diviſions made in the arch of a4 2. The great quantity of blood driven out of the hear 16 auricle 
circle. Such are ſines, tangents, ſecants, &c. See Sid, arteries at every pulſe, makes a circulation. nece We zr. 
and TANGENT. i ks I |  withoutit, an finitely greater ſtock of blood muſt be 


CIR 


1 allow of, ents, who knew not this cirtilatior, ima- 


| drop or two was expelled at each ſyſtole, 
[ ed, tat on'f cen to ſuppoſe, to avoid the too great 
nt the arteries, from a more conſiderable influx : yet 
Th dunn and even demonſtrable, that there muſt needs be 
** or more, driven into them at each time; and yet 


ſome g 
in an hour. 1: * | ndl 

rteries, being tyed with a thread, ſwell, and] 

* 18 1 an Aber 5 but the grow flac- 

-1 between the bandage and the extremities of the a 
If now the artery be cut between the bandage and the heart, 
ood treaths out, even to death: if it be cut between the 
bandage and the extremities of the body, the quantity of blood 


it yields is very ſmall. - 


he 12a blood, therefore, flows through the arteries ; and] 
hung from the heart towards the extremes of the body : 

: and this it does in every point of the body, internal and ex- 
1 ternal, ſtill out of a wider part into a narrower; out of the 


that all the blood may be derived into any artery, and evacu- 
. ON 94 | 

2 one of the larger veins, being bound up with a thread, 

kyells between the extremes of the body and the bandage; but 


becomes flaccid. 


every part of the body into this vein ; and its courſe is from the 
extremes of the body | the! 

parts of the vein, towards the wider parts; from the branches 
From the whole, it is evident, that all the arteries of the body 


ere are continually bringing the blood from the left part of the 


de 
t Vet 
which 
be 
te \in 


and from thoſe to all parts of the body, internal and external: 
and, on the contrary, that all the veins, excepting the porta, 
re perpetually bringing back the blood from the extreme patts: 


ic, te WON :t1£ngth into the trunks, and thence into the cava; and through 
ot the ſings venoſus, or trunk of that vein (which ends in the ca- 


vity of the right auricle), into the heart. 


it Ved The blood being arrived here, its motion, or circulation,'is| 


continued as follows : | 


wich a double ſeries of ſtrong fibres proceeding with a con- 
trary direction to two oppoſite tendons, the one adhering to the | 
night ventricle, the other to the ſinus venoſus; as alſo with: 


theſe auricles, the blood will be vigorouſly expreſſed, and drove 
boy's into the right ventricle z which, upon this contraction, is ren-| 
a (ered flaccid, empty, and diſpoſed to admit it. | 

I now the right ventricle, thus full of blood, by the contra- 
Qion of its fibres preſs the blood towards the aperture again; 
the venous blood, at the ſame time, pouring in, will drive it 
back again into the cavity, and mix it more intimately ; till, 
ning up againſt the parietes, it raiſe the valvulæ tricuſpides, 
which are ſo connected to the fleſhy columns extended on the 


the parietes of the right ventricle: theſe it thruſts towards 
very cloſely, and prevent any return. 


) the ſame means, the ſame blood riſes up into the three ſemi- 
nar valves, placed in the extremity of the other mouth, and 


05 alter I lying-open to th e ] . . . . 
# pulmonary artery : theſe it ſhuts cloſe againſt 
ein * - lides of the artery, and leayes a paſlage into the artery 
. e re The venous blood, therefore, that is, the blood of the 
„Fall whole body, continually moves out of the ſinus, or trunk of 


the vena cav 10 ED. 5 . | 
| f a, through the right ight ventricl 
't mich io the pul ) gh the right auricle, and rig e, 


| in able ſtream, | 
7 Ver We Mood carried by this artery into the lungs, and diſtri- 
| ied by its br anches through the whole ſubſtance thereof, is 
- mitted into the extremities of the pulmonary vein, 
hands o Hp teria venoſa z whence, paſſing into four large veſſels, 
ich unite together, it is brought to the left ſinus venoſus, 


hes nue it is driven into the left ventricle, which, on 
a; a wo relaxed, and by that means prepared to receive it. 
hy 32S efore, it is driven into the left ventricle, which is 
eu dy the ſame means; and the valvulæ mitrales opening, 


Pumonary vein, 


* Ve it is forced into the aorta, at whoſe orifice there | 
"if the Uo * er Faves 3- which alſo prevent a reflux, by 
Me "1" Mt Us is circulation effected; all the blood ſent into the. 


r received into the arteria venoſa, ſinus venoſus, left 
1 "cool ventricle, being here continually propelled into 
ſt be fupf Flt of b whoſe ramifications are ſpread throughout all the 
$4 , © dhe ody, with a violent motion. e 
bu dition, in living animals, is attended with the follow- 
dipdenomen : ; * 6s VA 


za the body of a man, than any obſervation, or experiment, A 


te, that there are five or fix thouſand pulſations| _ 
5 | | 5. Upon which, the muſcular fibres of both venous ſinus's 


trunk into the branches. And it is on this principle, alone, 


without beating: and between the bandage and the heart it 


1 opened in the former part, it bleeds largely ; if in che latter, 
it ſcarce bleeds at all: the blood, therefore, flows briſkly from 


towards the heart; from the narrower] 


heart, through the trunks of the arteries, into the branches ;| 
tomoſis, v. g. inthe ſplenic artery with the ſplenic vein, &c., 


into the ſmalſer branches; from thoſe it paſſes into the larger, | 


The auricles of the heart being large hollow muſcles, furniſhed| 
parts, they could not be nouriſhed thereby: for the blood, 


innumerable veins and arteries ; by the contractile force of 


Oppoſite ſide, as that, when laid quite down, they cannot cloſe 


the right auricle, till, being there joined, they ſtop the paſlage] . 
| + - |. aQtually'cold: to which it may be added, that the blood in 


monary artery, and that in a continued and for- 
or trunk of the ulmonary vein; by the force of whoſe muſ- 
ut it inta the leſt ventricle, and hinder its reflux into the 


ple ligament. 8 0 2 6 | 
This mechaniſm once known, it was eaſy to perceive its uſe, 


& | 


LI e OG). 
No 2g, Cyan, | 7 * 


1. Both the venous ſinus's are filled, and grow turgid at the 
ſame tine; 2. Both auricles grow flaccid at the ſame time, and 
both are filled at the ſame time, with blood impelled by the 
contractile force of its correſpondent muſcular venous ſinus. 
3 Each vehtricle contracts, and empties itſelf of blood at the 
ame time ; and the two great arteries are filled and dilated at 
the ſame time. 4. As ſoon as the blood, by this contraction, is 
expelled, both ventricles being empty, the heart grows longer 
and broader, and, conſequently, more flaccid and capacious. 


contract, and expreſs the blood contained in them into the ven- 
tricles of the heart. 6: In the mean time, the venous ſinus's 
are again filled, as before; and the auricles, &c. return into 
their former habitude. 7. And this alternation continues till 
the animal begins to languiſh, under the approach of death; at 
which time the auricles and venous ſinus's make ſeveral pal- 
pitations, for one contraction of the ventricle. W 

Thus is all the blood, in its return from every point of the bo- 
dy, internal and external, and from every point of the heart 


and its auricles, impelled into the right ventricle; out of that 


into the lungs; thence into the left ventricle ; and thence 
through the whole extent of the body; and thence again is 
brought back to the heart. 4 4 | 
As to the manner of the blood's paſſing out of the arteries into 
the veins, in order to its being returned to the heart; there are 
two opinions. K | 


In the firſt; the veins and arteries are ſuppoſed to open into 


each other, or to be continued from each other, by anaſto- 


moſes, or inoſculations of their extremities. 
In the latter, the extreme capillary arteries are ſuppoſed to let 


out their blood into the pores of the ſubſtance of the parts; on 


whoſe nutrition part is ſpent, and the reſt is received in at the 
mouths of the capillary veins. ; 


Each of theſe manners muſt be allowed to have its. reaſon : for 
without the firſt it were difficult to account for ſo quick a re- 


turn of the blood to the heart, as in effect we find; beſides, 
that, in ſome of the larger veſſels, there is a confeſſed anaſ- 


whence authors conclude the ſame contrivance to hold in 


the lefler veſſels; even in the ſmalleſt twigs in the extreme 
parts of the body, though not diſcovered by the eye; na- 


ture being ordinarily found very uniform, and conſiſtent with 
herſelf. | s 75 


o 


 Riolanus, however, who will allow of no cinewlation but by 


anaſtomoſes ; allows of none, neither, but by the larger veſſels. 


The reaſon of the latter opinion is deduced hence; that if part 


of the arterial blood did not ouſe out into the ſubſtance of the 


while contained in the veſſels, may indeed convey warmth 


| thereto, but no nutriment ; the very veſſels themſelves being 


not nouriſhed by the fluid running in their cavity, but by ca- 
illaries paſſing their coats. : J 
f, then, the blood be driven out of the veſſels in a greater 
quantity than is required for nutrition; the redundancy muſt 
be imbibed by the capillary veins. e e 
M. Leewenhoeck ſeemed to have put this matter out of doubt, 


by his microſcopes ; with which he diſcovered the inoſcula- 


tions, or continuations of the extremities of the veins and arte- 


ries in fiſhes, frogs, &c. but ſome ſtill doubt, whether there be 


ſuch continuations in the extremes of the veins and arteries itt. 
human bodies and quadrupeds ; thoſe animals, it has been hi- 
therto obſerved in, being either fiſh, or ſome of the amphibious 
kind, which have but one ventricle in the heart, and their blood 


theſe creatures does not circulate with that rapidity as in thoſe 
whoſe hearts have two ventricles. |. e 

This difference, in the principal organs of circulation, occa- 
ſioned Mr. Cowper to make experiments on other animals, 
whoſe parts have the ſame ſtructure with thoſe of man. In 


the omentum of a cat, he ſaw the blood move briſkly through : 


the inoſculations; the ſame, alſo, he found of the omentum, 
and much clearer in the meſentery, of a dog. He adds, that 


the extremities of the veſſels are not equally leſſened, in the in- 


oſculations, in different animals. =” 5 

In the tail of the tadpole, he frequently obſerved ſeveral com- 
munications between the veins and the arteries; through each 
of which two globules of blood might paſs abreaſt. 'In young 
fiſh, particularly grigs, the communicant branch is ſo ſmall, 


that one globule of blood can ſcarce paſs in the ſpace of three | 


ſeconds. | 3 3 92 95 
In a foetus, the apparatus for the circulation is ſomewhat dif- 
ferent from that above deſeribed.— The ſeptum, which ſepa- 


rates the two auricles of the heart, is pierced through with 
an aperture, called the foramen ovale; and the trunk of the 
pulmonary artery, a little after it has left the heart, ſends 
out a tube in the "deſcending aorta, called the communicating 


canal 


The fortus being born, the foramen ovale cloſes,. by degrees, 


and the canal of communication dries up, and becomes a ſim- 


For while the fetus is incloſed in the uterus, it receives no air, 
but that little furniſhed it by the umbilical vein : its lungs, there- 


fore, cannot ſwell and ſubſide as they do after the birth, and after 


the free admiſſion of the air. They continue almok at reſt, 
e 1 Yen 
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parts; the one 


According to this ſyſtem, therefore, jt is the blood of the mo- 
e child; which is here only regarded as a| 


Nature, therefore, has excuſed the lungs from the paſlage of 
the greateſt part of the blood ; and has contrived. the foramen}. 
Ovale, by which part of the hlood of the vena cava, received were C 5 
into the right auricle, paſſes into the left auricle, as the mouth} communication between their blood - veſſels. 


its journey as if it had paſſed be nt} 4; 
But this is not all: for the blood of the cava, which, miſſing 


innovation in it. | | RCM | 
He affigns another uſe for the foramen ovale; and maintains, | 

| that the whole maſs of blood brought from the cava to the right | 
ventricle, paſſes," as in adults, into the pulmonary artery; ge 


leſs than the aorta : the facts on both ſides being examined by 
the French Royal Academy. oily 


greater than the aorta, yet this does not prove, that more blood 
- paſſes the firſt than the ſecond; ſince it may be accounted for 
from the blood's prefling more ſlowly towards the lungs, which 
it finds ſome difficulty to penetrate, and accordingly ſwells, | . 
TOE | I ounces of blood; whereas, ordinarily, there is not abovetw 

thouſand in the whole body ; there is a neceſſity for theblow 


centa, which is nouriſhed by it, and the ſurplus conveyed into 


ther that ſupplies 


; Other anatomiſts maintain, that the foetus is only ſupplied with 
chyle from the glands of the uterus; which is further elabo« 


mg But the former opinion ſeems beſt ſupported: for the placenta, 
being ſeparated from the uterus, during the time of geſtation, 
neither yields any chyle, nor any other thing but hlood. Be- 


ies, M. Mery has ſhewn, that the uterus has no glands to 


' , : + r 
i is o 


| * ' 8 ' $97 TS: 32 + 68 4 2 RG \ | A | | | . 
and without any motion 3; their veſſels are, as it were, full off T'wo other obſervations, of the ſame author, confrq Th 


themſelves, and do not allow the blood to circulate, either in 
abundarice, or with eaſe. | "A 


of the pulmonary veins z and by this means is found as far in 
d the lungs. | 


the foramen ovale, paſſes from the right auricle into the right 
ventricle; being ſtill in too great quantity to paſs by the lungs, 
whither it is driven through the pulmonary artery; the com- 


-municant canal intercepts part of it in the way, and pours it| | | | : 
| inner ſurface of the uterus; nor was there any extray.ſatel 


immediately into the deſcending aorta. 


This is the doctrine of Harvey, Lower, and moſt other ana- 
_  tofniſts; but M. Mery, of the Royal Academy, has made an 


* 


whence part of it is conveyed by the communicant canal into 
the aorta z and the reſt brought from the lungs by the pulmo- 
nary vein into the left auricle, where it is divided into two 


ventricle, without circulating through 


ction of the left ventricle, into the aorta, and the whole body 
of the ſaggy, ft 1 71h ydt fig te | 0 

blood paſs through the foramen ovale from the right to the 
left ventricle, .or from the left to the right? | 

M. Du Verney aſſerts the antient opinion, 

and maintains, that the foramen ovale has a valve ſo diſpoſed, 

as to be opened by the blood driving into the right ventricle ; 
but ſhut the more firmly, by its puſhing towards the left. But 
M. Mery deuies the exiſtence; of any ſuch valve. 


Again, in an adult, the aorta, being to receive all che blood of ; 
the pulmonary artery, is found of the ſame bigneſs. In a fœ- 


tus, the two arteries are to receive unequal quantities, which 
of the two ſyſtems ſoever be followed. 


According to the common opinion, the aorta, receiving more 


; ger a8 being eſteemed to receive a greater quantity of blood. 
To judge of the two ſyſtem, therefore, it ſhould ſeem, there 


ed nothing but to determine which of the two veſſels were 


biggeſt im a foetus. 


M. Mery always found the pulmon artery balf as big again | 


as the aorta; and, on the other hand, Mr. Tauvry, who ſe- 
conded M. Du Verney, produces caſes where the pulmonary is 


M. Tauvry adds, that though the pulmonary artery ſhould be 


and is driven back. 111 e 
M. Littre, upon diſſecting an adult, in whom the foramen 


ſels on each ſide, declares for M. Mery. 


For the ſource of the circulation in the foetus, nator iſts are 
again divided. — The popular opinion is, that, during geſta- 


tion, the arteries of the uterus convey their blood into the pla- 


the roots of the umbilical vein, which makes part of the na- 


vel ſtring: thence it is carried to the liver of the fœtus, where 
it enters the vena cava, and is thence conveyed to the right 


ventricle of the heart, and diſtributed as before. 155 


enters the navel- ſtring by the umbilical arteries ; then paſſes 
into the placenta, where it is reſumed by the veins of the ute- 


Tus, which carry it back again to the mother; and perhaps, 
4 allo, by the roots of the umbilical vein, which mix it afreſh 


with the blood of the mother. e 


diſſinct member, or part, of her frame. 


The beating of her heart ſends it a portion of her blood ; | 
and ſo much of the impulſe is preſerved, as ſuffices to maintain 
that languid circulation which'a foetus enjoys; and, in all pro- 


bability, gives that feeble pulſation obſerved in the heart. 


rated, and turned into blood, in the veſſels of the foetus ; and 


_ Circulates therein, without any further communication with | 
the mother. Theſe allow of 


no reciprocal circulation, ex- 
cepting between the placenta and the ſœetusm. 


- .* . 


paſſing through the foramen ovale into the right 
the aorta, and the reſt of} 
the body; the other uſhed, as in adults, by the contra- 
—.— and tranſmitted to it by the umbilical veſſels, to be difuſy 
e 4 * 17 110 I through the body. | , ONT 

The whole queſtion, then, turns upon this 3 viz. whether the 


againſt M. Mery ;| 


. 
blood than the pulmonary, ſhould be bigger: according to the 
opinion of M. Mery, the pulmonary artery ſhould be the big 
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ovale was ſtill open, and meaſuring the capacities of the veſ- | 
pen, g the cap | 22 1. danced... | 


| 


| Again, the blood, brought from the iliac arteries of the foetus, * 


\\ *% 
2 1 £ 
p 9 


furniſh any chyle. 


% 


two 


* 


. wherein a circulation is completed; ſeveral computations hay 


— 


or branches, of the arteries: ſo that, before it arrive at 
the, extremities of the body, its motion is infinitely din 


of blood; as the whole maſs is not ordinarily computed th 
exceed 24 pounds, it muſt be circulated ſeven or eight tine 
over, in the ſpace of an hour. 5 

CIRCULATION of the ſpirits, or neruous juice. That th 


is inferred, that theſe two muſt circulate. 


. 


heart by two ways: thoſe from the upper parts by the 


-- whence they begin their courſe afreſh, |, 1 
CIRCULATION of the Sap is a natural motion of the nut" 


to prove a circulation in the body pf plants, by 


| r, 
| | 46M Perrault, two years before. 


CIR 


pular ſyſtem : the inner ſurface of the uterus is f 


veins; and the outer ſurface of the placenta is 3 Vith 


any membrane: now. as it is by theſe two ſurface, u With 


„in ſome meaſure, . glued together; it rake 


they were only left without membranes, for an immedi 
Add to.theſe a fact, whereof M. Mery was an eJe-witner... 
A woman, big with child, was killed by a fall; in di t. 
of her belly were found ſeven or eight pints of blood: a, 
blood - veſſels being emptied : the child, too, was found 0 
but without the leaſt appearance of any wound, or cont 10 | 
all its blood-veſſcls being empty of Blood, like thog 
mother. The body of the placenta ftill adhered to the what 


blood there. | Ss $956 

Now the blood here had no other way to diſcharge iel 
but by the veins of the uterus : whence it follows, that thaſ 
veins bring back to the mother the blood of the fas, 
which, alone, eſtabliſhes the whole ſyſtem. If the ciral. 
tion were only from ths foetus to the placenta, and not al 
tothe mother; the dead child would have had al n 
Upon the whole, the blood in the lungs of the foto; ha 
none of the advantages of air, or reſpiration ; which yet be. 
ing neceſſary, nature, it is ſuppoſed, takes care that i te. 
ceives a portion of air, mixed together with its mother's blood. 


— 


” 


8 


This is confirmed hence; that, by conſtringing the naw. 
ftring very tight, the child dies like a man ſtrangled: which 
NN to be owing. to nothing but the want of air. Adun 
is, that as ſoon as the mother ceaſes to reſpire, the fin 
EXPITES, {4 „ F 
As to the velocity of the circulating blood, and the ine 


been made. — By Dr. Keill's account, the blood is driven ur 
of the heart into the aorta, with a velocity which would cg 
it 52 feet in a minute; but this velocity is continually abate 
in the progreſs of the blood through the numerous ſcQions 


niſhed. R | bY 
The fame author, upon a moderate ratio of the branche d 
the arteries to the trunks, ſhews, that the greateſt velocity. 
the blood is to the leaſt, in a greater proportion than of 10000, 
.00000,00000,00000,00000,00000,00000,00000 to 1. 
The ſpace of time wherein the whole maſs of blood may ord 
narily circulate, is variouſly determined. Some of the lat 
| writers ſtate it thus: ſuppoſing the heart to make 2000 pulls 
in an hour, and that at every pulſe there is expelled an ounce. 


ſpirits circulate, is evinced, in the ſame. manner as ſome u 
thors chooſe to prove the circulation of the blood; vis. that 
as the heart drives out, every hour, three or four 


driven out, to return to the heart, in order to ſupply a fund 


In like manner it is ſhewn, that there is formed, each hou; 
large quantity of ſpirits, which are nothing but the more ſub 
til parts of this blood driven out from the heart; whence! 


The courſe they are ſuppoſed to take, is this.— The moſt f- 
til parts of the arterial blood, being carried from the heart 
the brain by the carotid arteries, are thrown violently in 
the fine net-work wherewith the bottom of the ventrick 
the brain is lined ; whence the more delicate parts are dla 
into the mouths of the choroid arteries, where they conti 
their rapid motion, and diſcharge themſelves at the pod 
where thoſe veſſels terminate around the pineal gland. * 
Hence they enter that gland, and there form a conſtant * 
of ſpirits; which, being here purified, enter the —_ 
the brain; and, inſinuating into the pores of its ſub f 
flow. into the lymphatics; whence they are carried to 


| vian veins, and the adjacent veſſels ; thoſe from the Jower, 


ing diſcharged into Pecquet”s reſervoir, proceed by dane 
duct; and at laſt, by the deſcending veins, to the ben 


* 


juice of plants, from the root to the extreme parts, aud 
back again to the root. on e 
The experimepts of modern naturaliſts, and 85 * | 
teries, analogous to that in animals. 2 
NM. Perrault ftarted the circulation of the a a 
propoſed it, in 1667. to the Royal Acacemy +. ig 
ajor, a phyſician of Hambourg, had Fan iy 
ue en) 
wards, M. Matiotte propoſed the lame to th 5 * 


299 


e got knowing that VI. Perrault had been before- 
| renn: and the great Malpighi appears to have en- 
band the ſame thought about the ſame time. 

wre on, however, was not univerſally received : ſome 

* de ableft botaniſts, and particularly M. Dodart, proteſt 


| It. 1 

ing openly los of a juice mounting from the root to the 

That 192 of the branches; and of another deſcending from 

| ef. extremities to the root: the firſt imbibed from the ſoil, 

tho ted in the root, for the nouriſhment of the plant; 

_——— received, from the moiſt parts of the air, in at the 

2 of the branches. The riſing and deſcending 

re riſes, never deſcends; and reciprocally ; i. e. there is no 
circulation. | 

always riſes, and never properly deſcends; having only 

Wabbang, gs recidivation, which he can by no means call a 

| ee bimſelf at a loſs for the method wherein a 

+calation ſhould be effected; as well as for the parity of rea- 


ort of nature is employed in extending them 


dle, the great 
5 yr: 2 and that the nutritious juice only aſcends. He 
adds, that, as to the ſwelling or extenſion of trees in bulk, it 
to the tree through the pores ; which dilates the whole inſen- 


fibly, by accumulatin circle on cirele; which are annual 
eradations eaſily obſerved upon cutting a branch, or trunk, 
acrols. ; l ok . 124048 


* But ſtill the arguments for 4 circulation ſeem of more weight 
an than any thing here urged againſt it.— The ſame experiments 
a ut of ligature, and inciſion, which evince a circulation in ani- 
* mals, have been made jn plants; particularly in ſuch as abound 
bal in ſap; as the ſpurges, &c. and with the ſame ſueceſs: the 
Nom part between the ligature and the root ſwelling very conſider- 
ive 1 ably, and the other much leſs. ses. 

dim. The ligatures are to be made with metalline rings. Dr. Lifter 


pives us an inſtance, in the cataputia minor, where the ligature 


had being only a ſilken thread, tied as hard as poſſible without break- 
xty d ing the ſkin3-no greater ſwelling aroſe on one ſide the ligature 
1177770 nn 
8 Mr. Lawrence gives us a demonſtration of the circulation of 
ay ors the ſap,” from an experiment on the yellow-ſtriped jeſſamine. 
he ladk —Upon a branch of a plain jeſſamine, whoſe ſtem ſpreads it- | 
00 pulls {elf in two gr three branches, inoculate a bud of the yellow- 
an Ounce. ſtriped jeflamine, in autumn: as the tree comes to ſhoot, the 
zputelt following ſummer, ſome of the leaves will be ſound tinged 
oh tim here and there with yellow, and this even on the branches: 
not inoculated ; till, by degrees, the whole tree, even the very 
That the i ood of the young branches, will be all variegated, or ſtriped 
ſome ur vith green and yellow. 5 * | 
_ Mr. Fairchild confirms this experiment, by a ſimilar one of 
; his own : Having inoculated a yellow-ſpotted jeſſamine-tree, 
:bovetw into another jeſſamine-tree ; he found, that though the bough 
- the blook id not take, yet, in a fortnight's time, yellow ſpots began to 
a fund b. ppear on a ſhoot which came out of the ground from another 
y De of the plant. 5 | | 1 * | 
ach boun WES to che manner of the circulation; it is not difficult to con- 
e mote {ub eve, Malpighi, Grew, Cc. by means of microſcopes, 
whence dave diſcovered, that the wood of plants conſiſts of fine ca- 


plary tubes, which run parallel from the root, through the 
nk, and may be looked on as arteries; and on the outſide 


to do the office of veins. 8 

ou, the root having imbibed a ſtock of juice from the earth, 

' s 2 will be put in motion by the heat; that is, it will b 

1g} therefore, with the open mouths of the arterial veſ 
it will paſs through the ſame to the top and extreme parts 


hu motion: when it is there arrived, meeting with the 
N external air, it is condenſed into a liquor; and in 
ur returns, by its own weight, towards the root of the 
OCD above-mentioned. TT: — LIE 

1 3 is an operation whereby th 
G Pour, raiſed by fire, falls back; to be returned and 
KC ſeveral times, and thus reduced into its moſt ſubtil 


— 's performed by diſpoſing the liquor in a ſingle veſ- 
ak two pieces, luted on each other 3 the lower to con- 
Epen, and its vapours. | TING 
of 3 either by the heat of a lamp, or that of aſhes, 
: 0 ler rye hot, or in dung, or by the ſun. It 
| ey or even ſeveral months. By circulation, the 
Ing wi fluid mounts to the top of the veſſel; and, 

0 iſſue 


ind 


re, according to him, are not the ſame; or, that 


. Tong, in the Philoſaphical Tranſaciens, maintains, that| 


monly urged for a circulation of the ſap, and of the 
oak: "fa 1 he obſerves, the degree of growth, or ex- 
tenſion, is but very ſmall: fo that the blood, roy, em-| 

in any other ſervice, may be eaſily ſuppoſed to circu-| _ SPINE] ee e ads | 
ploy bet es rowing ta an unlimited lines, it is proba- C IRC U M AG EN T ES Maſeuli, in anatomy. See On- 


evidently ariſes from the effuſion of the ſap from the heart of We fayy'the'ambient, or rircumambient air, & c: 


e, betwixt the wood and the inner bark, are other large 


ed, and made to aſcend in form of a ſteam, or vapour: 


x tree, with a force anſwerable to the heat by which it is 


op, called a pelican; or in a double veſſel, con- 


continued heat of ſeveral days, ſometimes] 


there, falls back again, and rejoins the matteff 


CIR 


. tinuing to riſe and fall, alternately, in the veſſel, there is ef- 
fected a kind of circulation, or remixtion, of the ſpirituous ' 
parts with the groſs ones; whereby the former are rendered 
finer, and more ſubtil, and are better diſpoſed to exert their 


activity, when ſeparated from the latter. 


CIRCULATORY, CracurKron tum, in chymiſtry, the | 


veſſel wherein a fluid is put, to undergo the proceſs of circu- 
lation. See CIRCULATION. : + Ag C00 Jets... 
There are two kinds of circulatories the diota, or double veſ- 
ſel; and the pelican. See DouBLE Veſſel, and PELICAN. 

CIRCULUS, in geometry, logic, c. See CIRCLE.” 

CircuLvus,' among chymiſts, is a round iron inſtrument, uſed 


thus: | 7100 | 
The inſtrument, being heated, is applied to the glaſs veſſel, 
and there kept til] * grow hot: then, by à few drops 
of cold water, or a cold blaſt thereon; it flies evenly and re- 
| gularly off. Thus they cut off the necks of retorts, or cu- 
cCurbits. 100 a3 75 521 ph ra pen EY 
| There is another method of doing the ſame; viz. by tying a 
. thread, firſt dipped in oil of turpentine, round theplace where 
the ſection is to be; and then ſetting fire to the thread. 
This done, ſome cold water being ſprinkled on the place, the 


* % 


tied. 


| CIRCUMAMBIENT, an epithet denoting a thing to inveſt, ; ; 


or encompaſs; another roun 
CIRCUMCISION, the act of cutting off the prepuce; or, a 
ceremony, in the Jewiſh and Mahometan religions, wherein 


the one, or the other la. 
Circumciſion commenced in the time of Abraham ; and was, as 


they cut away the fore - ſxin of the males who are to profeſs 


him: it was in the year of the world 2178. that Abraham, by 
Divine appointment, cireumciſed himſelf, and all the males of 
huis family; from which time it became an hereditary practice 
among his deſcend ante. 

rodotus and Philo Judæus obſerve, that it obtained alſo among 

the Egyptians and Ethiopians. Herodotus ſays that the cuſ- 
tom was very antient among each people; ſo that there was 
no determining which of them borrowed it from the other. 
The ſame hiſtorian relates, that the inhabitants of Colchis 
alſo uſed circumciſion ; whence he concludes; that they were 


practice from the Egyptians: | And, laſtly, that a little be- 


fore the time when he wrote, 3 paſſed from Col- 


chis, to the people inhabiting near Th 
nius. At 
Marſham is of opinion, that the Hebrews borrowed circumci- 
ſion from the Egyptians ; and that God was not the firſt au- 
thor thereof: citing Diodorus Siculus, and Herodotus, as evi- 
dences on his ſide. This latter propoſition ſeems direct! 
contrary to the teſtimony of Moſes; who aſſures, Gen. xvii. 
that Abraham, though 99 years of age, was not circumciſed 
till he had the expreſs command of God for it © but as to the 
former poſition of Marſham, it will admit of more debate. 
The arguments, on both fides, may be ſeen, in one view, in 
Spencer de Legibus Hebrzor. I. 2. c.4. | 
Be this as it will, it is certain, the practice of circumciſion, 
among the Hebrews, differed very conſiderably from that of 
the Egyptians.—Among the firſt, it was a ceremony of reli- 
gion, and was performed on the eighth day after the birth of 
the child; among the latter, it was a point of mere decen 
and cleanlineſs ; and, as ſome will have it, of phyſical neceſ- 
| ſity; and was not performed till the thirteenth year; and then 
on girls, as well as boyys. | 
Among the Jews, circumci 


ermodoon and Parthe- 


ſtone. They ſet aſide the practice of rircumci ſon, during the 
forty years of their paſſage through the wilderneſs; in regard, 
circumciſion being intended as a mark of diſtinction between, 
the Jews and the Gentiles, it was unneceſſary to make an 
mark at all, in a place wherein there was nobody to mix with 
them. M. Fleury obſerves, that the Jews were not unani - 
mous as to the neceſſity of circumciſion; ſome holding it an 
eſſential, others pnly as a circumſtance. | 
The Turks, before the operation of | 
the ſkin with little pincers, to deaden the ſenſation ; 
they then cut it off with a razor, and apply a certain 
powder, which heals the wound, and takes off the pain. 


as having no notion of its being neceſſary to ſalvation. 
The Perſians circumciſe their boys at thirteen years, and their 
girls from nine to fifteen. Thoſe of Madagaſcar cut off the 
fleſh at three ſeveral times; and the moſt zealous of the rela- 
tions preſent catches hold of the preputium, and ſwallows it. 
Ferrera tells us, there is a kind of circumcifion among the Mexi- 
cans, though they are very far both from Judaiſm and Maho- 
metaniſm: they cut off the foreſkin of the virile member, and 


* ac the bottom, whence it aroſe: and thus by 28 


the ears, as ſoon as the child is born, with a world of ceremony. 
3 | 8 Circumciſian 


in cutting off the necks of glaſs veſſels; which they effect 


glaſs will be cracked through preciſely where the thread was 


it were, the ſeal of a covenant ſtipulated between God and | 


The ceremony, however, was not confined to the Jews: He- 


originally Egyptians. He adds, that the Phœnicians and Sy- 
rians were likewiſe circumciſed ; but that they borrowed the 


len was performed with a knife of 


circumciſion, ſqueeze | 


They never circumciſe. till the ſeventh or eighth. year; 
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2 ſkin of the clitoris, which bears a near reſemblance and ana- 


Preſter Joh 


Aircumeiſes is called, in Hebrew, Mabel. any perſon is choſen 


> Cizgunciaon, is alſo. the name of a feaſt celebrated on the frſt| 


. CIRCUMFERENCE, in geometry, the curve line that in- 


ONE... The word is formed from ibe Latin circum, about and fee, 


b fitted a fight. | 
| The mole is mounted ona aff, with „bal and Tocket, ay 
"4 ny oe its motion. \ | 


CAR 


Urcumtei ſon 


to the preputium of the / male penis. Strabo ſuys, the 
22 women were circumciſed e ſays the ſame of 
9 htæ; and. K Jin 5 Munſter of the ſubjedts of 
n. 5 
Among the =_ the fathet is obliged to have his fon circum-| 
cle 0 on the ei 4 eighth day; it may not be ſooner: but the child's 
allow of its being deferred longer. There is a 
— may al the child, and a godmother to it from 
oo dont to che 3 and to preſent it there. He who 


for the , indifferently ; provided he be but capable off 
the functi ; which, among the Jews, is a title of great 
od merit. 1 Hawa? 
33 of the ceremony, as related by Leo De Modena, 
- 4 as follows.—T wo ſeats are prepared, in the morning, with 
— -. filken mp ; one * the godfather. who holds the child ; 
the other, as they ſay, for the Pe Elias, whom they ſup- 


' © 60 aſſt inviſibly. The perſon who is to circumciſe, | 


gs. the neceſſary utenſils; the razor, Rypticy linen, fillet, | 


| and oil. of roſes; 45 which dome add a ſhell full of ſand, to 


ut the preputium in. A pfalm is ſung till the godmother 
"the ch child, attended with a crowd: of women, and deli-| 
vers it to the goc odfather; none of them entering the door: 


the godfather, 


. the operation, ſays, 
us Circumciſion ; and, in ſo faying, cuts off the Re in of 
e preputiam, and with his Gager⸗nalls tears off another finer | 
remaining; ſucking the blood two or three times, as it 


1 out, and ſpitting it out into à glaſs full of, wine: then 
be lays dragons-blood on the wound, with powder of coral, 


and other things, to ſtanch the blood; and, laſtly, a com- 


pfteſs of oil of roſes; and thus binds up the whole: this done, 


he takey aglaſs of wine, and, bleſſing it, adds another bene 


Avon fer the child, and impoſes the name. 1) 6 115 
The manner of circumeiſing among the Turks, differs from 5 
that of the Jews: for the former, after they have cut off the 


_ kin, meddle no further; but the laſt tear off the edge of the 
_ remaining kin ĩn ſeveral places with their thumb- nails; which 
is the reaſon why neee Jews are cured much ſooner 
> ahant the: Turks. | 1 

_ Thoſe among the Jew + who e the o nel circum- 
ei ſion, are diſtingui "hy: the length of their thumb-nails. : 


- of January, in eee of the ann Sa. 
Vviour. 
This day was antient! 


kept A faſt; in. oppoſition to the pagan 
ſuperſtitions, who ſeaſt 


on it in honour of the god Janus. 


dloſes a cirele, or circular ſpace; called alſo the periphery. Sec 


CiRcLE, and PeRIiPHERY. 


. I carry. 


Alu lines — from the canerofacirde to the circumference, 5 


called radii, are equal. 


Any part of the circumference i is called an areb; and 4 right | 


line an one extreme of the: arch. to ee ah a 
chord. 5 


The 8 of every Sad! is ſuppoſed to be divided 


into 360 equal parts, which are called degrees. 
. angle at the eircumferende i is double that at the center. 


Every circle is equal to a triangle, whoſe baſe is wwe to. the 2 


| circumference,” and its height to the radius. 
- yes the FOOL 25 N are to each other as: their 
Hence, again, * the cir 
dius, as that of any other cir 
| circumference to the radius is the ſame in all cirtles. 
Tbe ratio of the diameter of a circle to its cireumference, Archi- 
- medes makes as 7 to 223 others, who bring it nearer the 
- cr, 28 1 o to 314159 26535897932. 
For uſe, the proportion of 100 to 314 in ſmaller circles; and 
of 10000 to 31415 in * circles ; is commended by Vieta, 
Huygens, Sc. though the juſteſt proportion, for ſmall num-| 
bers, is that of Metius; 5 5 makes it as 113 to 355. 
The diameter of a circle, therefore, nad ven, its circum- 
- ferenctis had 3 and that multiplied by one h part of. the 
diameter, gives the area of the circle. 
CIRCUME ET US, an inſtrument fel, in urveying, to 
take angles by. 
5 The circumferentor i is very fimgle; yet expeditious. in the pra- 
. ice. It conſiſts. of a braſs circle th an index, all of 2 es 
Dee its figure in Tab. Surveying,: fig. 19. 
On the circle is a card, or compa$, divided into 360 
the meridian line whereof anſwers to the middle of the breadth 
of the index: on the limb, ur circumference, of the circle, is 


rence of one ciecleds to its ra- 


> ſoldered a braſs ring; wich, with another fitted with.a glaſs, 
make a kind of box for the needle, which is ſuſpended on af 


pivot in the center of the citcle: to each extreme of the in- 


p alſo praQtifed on women, by cutting off the "Or To takd an angle 8 the CrxeUMPERENTOR:Su ppoſe 


ing ſeated, ſets: the child on his lap; then 
the circumciſer, taking the razor, and preparing the child for 
Wau begbons O Lord, ue haſt injoined 


to its radius; the ratio of the 


* 

& x 4 pn 

11 

9 f 
„ 15 


required E K G. (Tab. Surveying, fig. 20. 
ment, v. g. at K, with the E : pc 


tai 
8 wa, 
uu; then direct the ſichts, till through-tham you (9, . 0 


obſerve what degree is pointed at by the ſouth > end o þ B 1 
dle, which ſuppoſe 296: then turn the inflrument, Week; 
flower · de luce ſtill towards you,' and direct the ſi ghts to os 
. noting, the degree at which. the ſouth nd of the — wi, 

e — 182. it) IM ehen 

4 s done, ſubtracting the leſſer tos x82, from the 

296, the remainder. 114, is tha tvegber of og 
= EKG. no rea 4 
If the remainder chance to be more than, 180 lies, i 
be again ſubtracted from 360 degrees 3.the laſt — 
the quantity of the angle ſought. 

To tate the plot of a field, wood, park, &c. by the cue 
- FERENTOR.—Suppoſe. ABCDEFGK (fy. 21) m. 
_ Cloſure.to be ſurveyed with the circumferentor. 
1. Placing the inſtrument at A, the flower-de- luce ty 
you, direct the ſights. to B; where ſuppoſe the ſouth eng of 

the needle to cut 1919 and the ditch, wall, or hedge, m. 

ſured with the chain, to contain 10 chains, 75 links ; which | 

enter down. See CHA I. 

2. Placing the inſtrument at B, direct the ſights, as beſ ore; ty 
C; the ſouth end of the needle, v. g. will cut 2799; * 
line BC will contain 6 chains, 83 links, to be noted as before: 
then move the inſtrument to C; tum the: fights to D, a 

- meaſure CD, as before. 

In the ſame manner proceed to D, E, F, G, H, and, lth, 


= wi @ 42 ea an 


to. K; ſtill noting down the * rees ak eve bear 
angle, and the d » — of every de. 2 ap 2 
Havin 4 = gone,'round the feld, yon will hire 3 ni the 
owing & form: 2 Tt 

2 — er ae 9 | Chain Links. * 

e een, eee 444 TE 5 13 air 

1 0 19.CS %o 7 os. I 
4 82 216 5 Ritten. he 5 j 
From this table, the field ü is to be 5 ooo or protradle; 1 go 
. the manner whereof, ſee PLOTTING, and PROTRACT0R, AB 
Note, Where ſecurity i is to be conſulted, rather than diſpatch C 


it may be convenient to take back- ſights; i. e. to place thein- 
ſtrument fo, at each ſtation, as that, looking backyn 
through che ſights- to the laſt ſtation, the north end of de 

needle may point 10 the ſame degree as the ſouth end did, u 

looking forwards from the laſt ſtation to this: both uch 

ſtruments are uſed, on occaſion, as circumferentars, | 

CIRCUMFLEX, in grammar, an accent, ſerving to note, u 
diſtinguiſh, a ſyllable of an intermediate. ſound betweenacut 
and grave; and generally ſomewhat long. 

.; The Greeks had three accents ; the acute, the grave, and th 
5 See ; formed thus, „,. In Lin. Engliſh, French, 
c. the circumflex is made thus. 

Ihe acute raiſes the voice, and the grave falls, or lowenit 
. the circumflex is a kind of undulation, or wayering of the vat, 
between the two. 

It is ſeldom uſed among the moderns, alc to ſhew the oni 
_ fin of a letter which made the ſyllable long and open; ati 
much more frequent in the French, than, among us: thi 
if they, write pate, for paſte ; tte, for teſle; 3 filmes, of fans 1 

& c. They alſo uſe the circumflex in the participles ; ſom 
| their authors writing conneu, peu, others connil, pu, &c — 
ther Buffier is at a loſs for the reaſon of the circumflix ot 
occaſion. - -- * 
The form of the Greek circumflex Was antientiy the {ane 
tat of ours, viz. *; being a compoſition of the other two 
cents a in one.— But the copiſts, changing the form 
characters, and introducing the running. hand, - han 
the form of the circumflex accent; and inſtead of ph 
juſt angle, rounded it off, adding a daſh, through won 

haſte; and thus formed an 2, laid horizontally, a 

duced this figure”, inſtead of this . * 
cIRCUNHNCESSIO N, in theology, a term an 
"ſeheolmen uſe to expreſs the exiſtence of thief 

tſons in one another, in the myRery; 
ee PERSON. U 
Thbe ſchool divines are not the firſt authors 0 

' Damaſcenus, in the eighth century, having ul ext 

T6 apnous, which ſignifies the ſame thing, in h5&? in — 

of that text, I am in my father, and my father her 1s F 
CIRCUMLOCUTION *, an. ambages, or tour 
uſed either when a proper term is not at hand, 1 | 
thing, naturally and immediately 3 _— y | 
not to do it, out of reſpect; or ior other reaſal 


2 * The word comis fromthe Latin nlp, hen 


CiRcumLocuT1ON, in oratory, is the avoiding de 
diſagreeable, or inconvenient, to be in 00 KF _ 
by intimating the- ſenſe thereof id a ind of 
conceived az: to ſoften, or break, the force the! li 
Thus Cicero; unable to deny that Clodius Was l 
Ons it, with this circumlocution, Milo's ſervants 
« ed from aſſiſting their maſter, who was fe 


yh HR 4 | ” 3 


* 
„ r an neh 4 


9 


N 2 UMSCRIBING, in geometry, denotes the deſcribing a 


onous figure about 2 circle, in ſuch manner, as that all 
4 e ph to the circumfetence. | 
its . 
The term 


is reſolved into equal and fimilar triangles, by 


x the ſeveral angles of the figure; and its area is equal to a rect- 


0 | the whole polygon; and its height a perpendicular let fall from 
5 the centre F to one fide A B. ee 
* The fame may be ſaid of the area of the circumſcribing circle | 
* abe de (fig. 28.) 3 excepting that the height is to be the ra- 
yi | area of * polygon that can be inſcribed in a circle is 
in leſs, and that of every polygon that can be circumſcribed, | 
= exter, than that of the circle: in like manner, the perimeter | 
? of the firſt is leſs, and that of the ſecond is greater, than the 
ircumference of the circle. 3 „ 
* On this principle Archimedes attempted the quadrature of the 


len the area, or capacity of a circle. 

circle. 

ſet, az on a centre, deſcribe a circle with the radius F A. 
patch, C, at right angles. 


of de circumſcribed about the circle. 


did, 1 ireumſcribe any regular polygon, v. g. a pentagon, about a circle. 
Js the perpendicular FG, 

1 which continue till it cut the arch in g. Through A and E, 
note, 0 draw the radii A F and EF: and through g, draw a line paral- 
lel to AE, meeting the radii continued on each fide in a and e. 
then is @e one ſide of the circumſcribed polygon. Produce the 
| radius FB to ö, till Fh F a; and draw @b: this is another 
French nde of the polygon 3 and in the ſame manner may the reſt of 


chi WIN Bice the chord AE (fig. 28.) 


the ſides be drawn. 


o - 


us: tho de inſcribed in the cirele. 


ularities that accompany an action. 


4 


Nc. Tr rade , the converſion of a ſinner | 


onyerſion alſo. : chariots, whether with two horſes, or with four. | 
er two he I alſo depends „% „ a In this laſt exerciſe, the combatants were at firſt divided into 
rm of * tin 75 of the actions of men, are expreſſed in this | two ſquadrons or quadrils ;: then into four ; each bearing the 
2 ged , EPO 8858 0 5 


. Quis, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, cur, quomedo, quando. ZN 


a Nl, what, the greatneſs 
which fn ide thing. Ubs, where, t 


ances, the inſtruments, means, &c.. . C 


aſualty \ ſe 


this ten 20 2 holiday, at the hour of prayer, Sc. „ 
ed the 85 MSTANTIBUS, in law, is uſed for the ſupplying, and 
s exp Bens up the number of jurors (in caſe any impanelled 
1 ph or appearing, be challenged by either party), by 
E roar os 

1 el e tne turn. 723 5 
os ' ll ka pa LATION , in fortification, a line or trench, 


fon, 
are myſt be taken, ' 


* 12 30. Cram 


of (oor 

| | his in 2 dr mound. | N „ ann 
rg * ih Set de.cannon-ſhot diſtant from the place, ordi 
10 1 ih © 12 feet broad, and feven deep. It is bor- 
bent 10 de fon a breaſt-work, and flanked with redoubts, or 
od e event yp wil dom ſpace" 10 Pace. It ſeryes. both | 
th N ; Y in der ur from being ſent into the place, to 


5 .* . 
figure ABCDE (Tab. Geometry, fig. 29.), inſcri- 
radii drawn from the centre of the circumſcribing circle F, to | 


angled triangle, whoſe baſe 1s equal to the circumference of 


circle ; which is nothing elſe, in effect, but the meaſuring of | 
The ſide of a hexagon is equal to the radius of a circumſcribed | 


$8] | 5 ; | | 

þ circumſeribe a circle about any given regular polygon, ABC; 
z. 26.) ; and vice verſa. Biſect two of the angles, v. g. A and 
1 ; ang on the point F, where the two lines of biſection inter- 


Ws, circumſcribe a ſquare about a circle. Draw two diameters, | 

ORs: AB and DE (fig. 31 PITT, each other in the centre | 
| rom AEBD, with the interval of the 
the n. radius, make interſections in F, G, H, I. Draw the right 
e © G, GH, IH, and IF. Then is FG HI a ſquare 


cite am regular polygon in à circle. Divide 360 by the | 
dumder of ſides, in order to find the quantity of the angle 
te EFD; which make at the centre, and apply the chord to the 
1 periphery as oſten as it will go. Thus will the deſired figure | 


sc ES, the incidents of an event, or the parti- 


depends on a certain 
"cmblage, and a certain management, of external Circum- 
mes, in the midſt whereof he is placed; which arrangement 
cnen pf Gireumflances depends on the providence of God : whence 


5% who, denotes the quality, ſtate, age, c. of the perſon. 
ſmalneſs, multitude, fewneſs, &c. |. 

he place. Quibus auxiliis, with what 
bat acco ith : i 
1 Fe with what view. Quomodo, how, the quality 
dekton, as to intention or remiſſneſs, deſignedneſs, or 
cIecy, or openneſs. Quando, when, the time; 


. thrown up by the beſiegers encompaſſing all 
| my camp to def . 5 | 'eger WO N 5 2 
beko 8 ee the bs mg it n oy hos x that may e 5 


and to prevent incurſions of the enemy 's CISSOI 


©. 


by the foot of an eminence; leſt the enemy, ſeizing on the 
eminence, lodge his cannon, and command the line. 


rs, are ſuch ſtars as, being pretty near CIRCUMVOLUTIONS *, in architecture, the turns of the 


ſpiral line of the Ionic volute. 


*The word comes from the Latin ann to turn . ; 
and. is alſo applied to the turns of a wreathed, or twiſted 
column. See Coruun. 8 V 

CIRCUS *, in antiquity, a large building, either round, or 
oval; uſed for the exhibiting of ſhews to the people. 


* Some derive the word from Circe, to whom Tertullian attri- 


came the term Judi circenſes, quaſi circum enſes, But Scaliger 

| laughs at that etymology. : | | 

The Roman Circus was a large oblong edifice, arched at one 

end; encompaſſed with porticoes, and furniſhed with rows of 
ſeats, placed aſcending over each other. 

In the middle was a kind of foot bank, or eminence, with obe- 


courſes of their big and guadrige. 1 a 
There were no leſs than ten Circus's at Rome: the largeſt 
was that built by the elder Tarquin, called Circus Maximus; 
be.ween the Aventine and Palatine mounts. Pliny ſays, it 
was inlarged by J. Cæſar, ſo as to take in no leſs than three 
ſtadia in length, and one in width. e 
The moſt magnificent Circus's were thoſe of Auguſtus and 
Nero. There are ſtill ſome remains of the Circus g, both at 
Rome, at Niſmes, and other places. oe i ets. 
The Romans were exceſſively fond of the games exhibited in 
the Circus witneſs that verſe in Juvenal, | 


-Atque duas tantum res anxius optat, 
Panem & Circenſes ER) 
The Games of the Cixcus, which ſome call Cixcensr1an 
Games, were combats celebrated in the Circus, in honour 
1 ID the god of councils ; and thence alſo called Con- 
. | 
They were alſo called Roman Games, Ludi Romani, either 
on account of their antiquity, as being coeval with the Roman 
E or becauſe eſtabliſhed by the uy and the games 
held here, the great games, Judi magni, becauſe celebrated 


4 


with more expence and magnificence than any others ; and 


their Conſus. | . 
| Thoſe who ſay they were inſtituted in honour of the ſun, con- 
found the pompa circenſis, or proceſſion of the Circus, with 

the games. e 

The games of 6 
eſtabliſhed by Romulus: the pomp, or proceſſion, was only 


— 


* 


ſiſſting of a ſimple cavalcade of chariots. | 
iſland of the Tiber ; and were called Roman Games : after that 
prince had built the Circus, they took their name therefrom z 
as being conſtantly held there. | ©, 


wreſtling, and fighting with ſwords, with ſtaves, and with 
pikes : the ſecond was racing: the third ſaltatio, dancing: 


on foot: the fifth was horſe-courfing : the fixth courſes of 


names of the colours they wore; factio alba, ruſſea, &c. 


and blue. Domitian added 'two more colours, . but they did 
not hold. „ ©, © OOF 


* 


preſented the earth; the blue for the ſea, Sc. 
CIRRI, in botany, a term uſed for thoſe fine ſtrings, or hairs, 


* 
* 


ſupport; as ivy, and thelike. 


CIRSOCELE *,.in medicine; a multitude'of varices in the teſti- 


_ tion neceſſary. This diſorder is otherwiſe called hernia varicoſa. 


| * 
„e Le ee EP 
' CISALPINE *, any thing on this ſide the Alps. 


Alpes ; which, though properly confined to the mountains ſe- 


3 is formed from the Latin circum, about: and wal- ng parating Italy and France, yet is uſed by authors for any v 


| high mountains. — Thus, Auſonius [peaks of the Alps 4 
Pr yreneans, the Alps of the Apennines, ce. 


Tranſalpine with regard to us. 


& 


butes the invention. Caſſiodorus ſays, Circus comes d circuit. 
— The Romans, Servius obſerves, at firſt, had no other Cir- 
cus, but that made by the Tiber, on one fide, and a paliſade 

of naked ſwords on the other. Hence, according to Ifidore, 


liſks, ſtatues, and poſts at each end. This ſerved them for the 


becauſe. held in honour of the great god Neptune, who was 


the Circus were inſtituted by Evander, and re- 
a part of the games, making the prelude thereof; and con- 


Till the time of the elder Tarquin, they were beld in an 


There were ſix kinds of exerciſes in the Circus : the firſt was 


the fourth diſci, quoits, arrows, and ceſtus; all which were 


At firſt there was only white and ted; then green was added, 


It was Oenomaus who firſt invented this method of diſtinguiſh- 
ing the quadrils by colours. The green was for thoſe who re- 


y which ſome plants faſten themſelves to walls, &c. for their 
cles, which prodigiouſly increaſe their bulk, and hinder the due 


preparation of the ſeed : ſo as ſometimes even to render caſtra- 


he word comes from the Greek xo, varix, vein, and 


»The word is formed from the prepoſition ci, on this fide, and 


The Romans divided Gaul, and the country now called Lom- 
bardy, into Ciſapine and Tranſalpine. NW 
That which was Ciſalpine with regard to the Romans, is 
mio curve, firſt invented b7 
RE inn Loot mis Diocles; whence it is peculiarly called the Cifo:d of Diocles, 
nat the line of Circumvallation neyer gz See * tes & i enen PICS DAE 1913 271 The ; 


7 " 
* 8 — S = * 
*» N 5 * 1 


\ * 
* > 
Sheath "Y 1 
n . - 


. The of the Giri be thus conceived ; To the dia- Hans is allo uſed in rn tings of 8 
| meter AB (Tab. Anabyes, figs 9.) of the ſemicircle A O B, well as eccleſiaſtical courts uch a War wa monk, 
draw an indefinite line, at A vas es, BC: then, draw the | Rome; to a general council, &c, ated yy 
tline AH, and make A H; or in the, other qua- Knights are cited to. the general chapters of their order. 


durant, LC=AN. Thus will the points M and L be in a | King Edward I. of England, was cited, by order gf 


curve line, AMOL; which is the « Ciſſid of Diocles. [ IV. of France, to a court of his peers : the (;,, bh 
© ties 9525 =: Crss801D.—From the geneſis it follows, 1. That | publiſhed by the ſeigneur d'Arrablay, ſeneſchal of hb C 
rawin ight lines PM and Kl, ndicular to AB; | and Querci; and was paſted up, by his order _ her 
we g's have Vip KB:: AM: I But AM=IH; | of the city Libourne, which then belonged 85 


conſequently, APSAB. And therefore, AK=PB; and | And for default in not appearing, all his domains Kin x in 


PNazlK. - 0 in France my ee F. Daniel. and fl 
' 2. After the ſame manner it appears that the C dAMOP]CI1TATION is alſo an allegation, or quotation of 
biſeQs theſemicircle AO B. : Ys - thority, or paſſage. ; on lay. 


| Again, AK: KI:: KI: KB. That is, AK: PN: | CITHARA, an antient muſical inftrument, b 
BN AP. [And again, AK: PN:: AP: PM; ede the ſame with the ora; or, at leaſt, a 8 ſpec a 
PN: AP: : AP M. Conſequently, AK, PN, AP, and | lyra; by others different: though its preciſe tuch te 
Ly P MN, are four lines in continual proportion. And if P Nv, | not appear to be known. be 
3 , AP=r, PMzy; **=vy. And after the fame manner | The antients deſcribe it as triangular, in form of 2 
be ſhewn, that AP, PN, A, and K L, are in con- Delta, : the poets aſcribe the j invention of it to Apall, 
| proportion. CITIZEN , or CIT TIZ EN, a native or inhabitant fa 
1. 10 the Ciſſoid, the 4 of the abſciſſe AP is equal to a | veſted with the freedom and rights thereof, ah 
8 ariſing 2k the ſquare of the ſemiordinate PM, mul- | 
. tiplied into the complement of the diameter of the generating | * A * word comes from the Latin civis ; which authors den 
* Gixcle PB, m coco, by reaſon the Citizens live together; ; Or rather 


Hence, when the point P g on B, then x=a, and BC | e quits. crab 
55 4271 conſequently, — Wherefore, 53 ke: 25 5755 73 Abgeben, upon being the Roman N 


that is, the * of 5 RR gude: 45 Rare the | To make a good Roman Citizen, there were three thi 
| Cifeid MOL, though it continually approach BC, yet xe that he were an n of Rome; Wan 
NS the will never meet. 9 „ 
C, therefore, is an aſymptote of the Cifſeid. 
Toe antients made uſe both of the conchoid and sid, for e 
be t | | 
—— - a 1 — P roportionals gs Ihe ſeventh bag de eo, makes a great deal of in a 
2 the quadrature, ſubnormal, and ſubtangent N the Ciss o. | Birth, ao 
fee QUapRATURE, SUBTANGENT, 6c, | made a Citizen; 0 and intitled to all the privileges of by 
Orss01D Angle. See the article ANGLE. | 2 time could not e it; but the emperor c 
CiST ERCIANS, an order of religious, reformed A the Be-  beftowit. | 
© nediQines, conſiſting of an hundred monaſteries, and near as CITRON, an agreeable: fruit in colour, taſte, ſmell, k 
y nunneries. R reſembling a lemon; and ſerving, like that, to cod, x 
Ve order took its riſe * 1055. from twenty-one zealous | | quench thirſt : being produced by a tree of te fac a 
monks in the monaſtery of Moleſme in Burgundy ; who, with much reſembling the lemon · tre. 
© their abbot Robert; complaining that the rule of 8. Benedict Ide Cron is diſtinguiſhed from the lemon, in thatit be 
das not ſtrictly enough obſerved ; obtained permiffion of Hugh and its pulp firmer ; its ſmell briſker, and colour IN 
archbiſhop of Lyons, and legate of the holy ſee, to ſettle in | zs held excellent — poiſons: and Athenzus relates my 
2 place called Menu, five miles from Dijon.” ſtance of two perlons ſaid to be preſerved ſafe fromthen 
Here, Eudes duke of Burgundy erected them a houſe, into | dangerous aſpics, by only eating a Citron, 
Which they were admitted in 1098. ; endowing | it with a con- | The diftillers, perfumers, confeRioners, &c. 7% 
ſiderable revenue. The biſhop of Chalons gave Robert the things fr om Citr mn 3 as eflences, oils, confections, r 
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+ pond a ality of abbot ; and erected the e. 50 
- naſtery into Back name mos De xy | CiTRON-Water. See the article Citron- War. 
Such was the beginning of the Cifter dns,” ſo PEW in after- | C1TRON-Santal. See the article Sa TAI. 
 , "times, and now ſo extended throughout all Europe. CIT Y, or Ci r rx, 'Urbs, a large town incloſed with a ul 
CISTERN * is 22 4 uſed for a ſubterrancous, reſervoir of | It is hard to give ry lan definition of a City; in n 
4 rain witer. 5 = c. — ba — of tr to mum 
ces whi cem to have every t ing requilite to ca ſus 
mano, according to CLOS eee e | Cities. 
| Fer laren: others derive it from: ata, a duft, Ken . Cit was only underſtood of ſuch mal 7 ; 
/ biſhops fees : which diſtinction ſeems ill to hold in E Iv 
age, mt be made with good cement, to, retain | *though'no-where'elſe. See BisHop, and Diocksr. 
..the 8 . bottom ſhould be covered with find. to | The term City had its riſe among us, ſince the conquel i Ba 
Lale jou hg at Conſtantinople, the vaults +. "ay in the time of the Saxons there were no Cities, —_ be 
ol are ſupported by two rows of pillars, 212 in each row 3 each | . a Bloch. 9 N AN eo { fub 
25 41 aur Ranges, They are p en herher⸗ And for a long time after the 8 "City and ve ä 0 
2 Fic. in Tadul us e. t in the ere N uſed promiſcuouſiy.— Thus, in the charter of Leiceftegl tl 
Fr 1 II See 1757.10 matte. n I place is called both civitas and burgus; which _— 6 
3 4 | IT, Be 1 my lord Coke, where he tells us, that every Gy 
| OTIS. he nc agent bara LAY: Hypocts74s. Is, a biſhop's ſee. Nor had Gloceſter any biſhop wy q [n 
CISTULA Catoprric. See the article 3 5 i i Shen City in aps BP 1 iv bot Crompl 
* ADEL* or C1TTADEL, afort,or place fortified with four, | - ol Cambridge; 10 which it may be added, t it U. 
five, ot fax baſtions ; built ſometimes in the moſt eminent |. 8 end * leaves oor Ely, though 1511 
ſhop, and a ca * 
2 of a city, and ſometimes. only near the city. I | Yet Chaſlanzus de Conſuetud. Burgund. ſays, France i I 
* A be beet oy Italian e city, Fo 5 title in its territories 104 Cities; and gives his reaſon, mun 
a, 2 1 many archbiſhops, and biſhops. 1 "wm 1 ci 
ls ye 1 is particularly uſed to expreſs the heart o 
\ | . he it deve to deft the iy 1 Paris they have the City, and the Univerſity ; at Lot of a 
_ To'the latter, it ſerves to command it, and to keep, the inha- 1 22 N Apvockrf. , Wor] 
bitants in their,obedience : for which purpoſe. the city is left Capital Civ "42 ©) JCaprral. *I 
| | ' "fortified e the for Wyn the Citadel; but the Gre Is | College 0 Crrirs. Corrs. 2 
. e 4.714 e e ,, Coe. Fox Es r. the 
Ie mes 1 —4 for Cage i that 5 Pentagon: a | Freedom of CITY.  ) See vant bbs 10 
Honours o ee ono 
EEE ˙7—— | 
CITATION . in — excleſatical SD eee 5 f umici ICrrers, 125 1 | ; , . J "The 
8 o ſom p- NG of the Crete.” \PRrovo 161th 
"ip Such. an oceleſaſtc Judge, "yl & Ae 1 to [Ci, Crivrras, in ſpeaking of of antiquity, ſighiße 1 Cetta; 
3 le, with all its dependencies; conſtituting Lt 
„ epe * epi Conf 
. The word comes from ts of ci, I fi op. e republic. Such as are, ill, ſeveral Citi a the | 
2 1% / 3 Suid cantons, 


eee com, «ales ni. | 
| Co 


* | 5 | 
8 * Gauls were, in effect, only one nation; | 
| Though We Minded into Teveral peoples, which formed as ma- 
or 
eren e Beides chat each City had its particular af- | 
— ſent deputies, too, from time to time, to the gene- 
gr od e held on affairs relating to their common intereſt. 
covet » > kind of perfume, bearing the name of the animal | 
ney 2 from the Arabic Ziber, or Zebed, ſcum, froth. 
Civet, or Civet-cat *, is a little animal, not unlike our 
| ie excepting that its ſnout is more pointed, its C'aws leſs 
, 


and its cry different. | | 
* ae will have it the ſame with the hyæna of 


| he antients, while the generality take it for a kind 
of 55 A por” it felis uibetica on — of the rfume 
it yields, which the Arabs call zibet. It is a native of Africa, 
che Indies, Peru, Brazil, Guiney, &c. | 
nume this animal produces, is formed like a kind of 
eaſe, or thick ſcum, in a receptacle, or bag, under its tail, 
between the anus and pudendum of the creature. 
„ An ample deſcription of the Civet bag, its glands, the reſer- 
yoirs of the perfume, &c. is given by M. Morand in Mem. 
Acad. R. Scienc. Au. 1728. p. 568. 599. | : 
It is gathered from time to time; and ſtill abounds, in pro- 
- vortion as the animal is fed, | 

There is averyconſiderable traffick of Civet, from Baſſora, Cali- 
cut and other places, where the animal that produces it is bred : 


Dutch ; who bring upa conſiderable number of the animals. 
Before any of theſe animals were ſeen in Europe, or it had been 
obſerved how the perfume had been gathered, the common 
| opinion, founded on the relations of travellers, was, that it was 
| theſweat of that animal, when irritated and provoked into rage. 
To this effect, it was ſaid, that the animal was incloſed in an 
iron cage; and after having been a long time beaten with 
rods, they gathered with a ſpoon, 2 the bars of the cage, 
and between the thigbs of the animal, the ſweat or foam, 
which the rage and agitation had produced: and that, without 
this. precaution, the animal would yield ne perfume at all. 
But experience has taught us better; and we now know, that 
the perfume Civet is only a thick unctuous humour, ſecreted - 


is amaſſed, under the creature's tail, beneath the anus. 
Civet muſt be choſen new, of a good conſiſtence, a paliſh 
colour, and a ſtrong ſmell. „ 1 
Beſides the Indian and Dutch Civet, there is alſo a Civet from 
Braſil, or Guiney, like that of India; and an occidental Civet, 
which bears no reſemblance to it: this being only a term uſed 
to expreſs the human excremenW e. 


from cold; where a grain or two being put in a little cotton, 
or wool, and the ears ſtopped therewith, is ſometimes of 


dee Supplement, article ZIB ETHICUN We 
VIC, Civicvs, an epithet applied to a kind of crown, made 
el caken leaves; antiently beſtowed by the Romans, on thoſe 
Wo ſayed the life of a fellow - citizen in a battle, or an aſſault. 
Civic crown was exceedingly eſteemed; and was even 


* 


m to Cicero, after his diſcovery of Catiline's conſpiracy. 
Cl IL, Civil is, in its general ſenſe, denotes ſomething that 
regards the policy, public good, or peace of the citizens, or 
„ Pans 66S, ol EOS 

In this ſenſe, we ſay, Civil government; Civil law; Civil 
rights ; Civil war, e. C’ftr! ay hg 8 an 
Wir, ia a legal ſenſe, is alſo applied to the ordinary procedure 


In which ſenſe it is oppoſed to criminal. 
WIL Afiom, See the article ACTION. 


II/ Architecture. See the article ARCHITECTURE. | 


IVIL Day, * 
fo 92 : See the article DA Tr. 
clety: as, a condemnatlon to the gallies, perpetual 
nag; condemnation to death, outlawry, and excom- 
— 8 all which make a man ceaſe to be looked on as 
De ore is hkewiſe applied to thoſe who are no longer capable 
o m temporal concerns: as, thoſe who renounce the 
8 wm retire and make vows in a monaſtery, &c, 
7 . dep the article ENR. 
45 14% See the article HreToRy,, 
Ki Lex CI VII Is, is defined, in the inſtitutes, to be 


2 it properly implies the Roman law, contained in 

ſe tutes,” the digeſt; and the code; otherwiſe called, lex 

A. or the written law. 1 1 

3 
, 5 Under the kings, the people were govern 

c | , 5 We | 

— laws. prepared by the ſenate, paſſed by the | cings, and 
mod in an aſſembly of the ES DTT TR ET} 


to ſpeak with Cæſar, as many different | 


The law of the twelve tables was at length found ſo ſevere, 


per to moderate, reſtrain, and aſcertain it, by other laws, 


Ariſtotle, and call it Sy odorifera. Others ſuppoſe it the | 


to the ſenate, who never failed to confirm them: infomuch 
\ ſame meaſures with the ſenate, were eſteemed ſenatur conſulta. 


in the legiflative authority: the laws eftabliſhed by the 


; though great part of the Ciuet among us is furniſhed us by the | 
dentum. | 


CONSUL TUS. | 


| prudence ceaſing, out of their writings, which made no leſs 


by certain glands between the two tunics of the bag wherein it | 


Civet is little uſed in medicine, except in a thickneſs of hearing, | 


ſervice, It is much uſed ee f pn and confeCtioners. | 


given as an honour, to Auguſtus; who on this occaſion ſtruck | 
coins with this device, OB Cives SERVATo0s.—l1t was alſo | 


That miniſter executed bis commiſfion with a great deal of 
in 529. and a digeſt in 

hy, foo edges | the firſt principles and elements of law, under che title of 
u 3" tion relating to ſome pecuſtiary matter, or intereſt. — | . 
21 1 1 
| antient law, and were called novels, 
dtn „ All theſe together, make the corpus juris cryiles, or body of 
th, any thing that retrenches, or cuts off a man from 


the emperor Baſil, and Leo his ſon, compoſed a new body of 


guage; dividing it into ſeven volumes, and 650 books under 
te title of Bafilica. From which time, Juſtinian's body had 


* to each city, or each people.— But in the 
9 


. AY I Lotharjus, It is true, however, it was never. taught publicly 
aw, at Its commencement, was very incon-/|- 
ed by | | was carried by his d 

into other countries ; and in 2 little time was taught in all 
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Papirius was the firſt who made à collection of the re laws ; 
which took its name from its author, and was called Jus Papi- 


rianum. * . 


The republic, after aboliſhing the regal government, Rill re- 


tained the royal laws: to theſe they added the law of the 
twelve tables, drawn by the decemyviri, from the laws of 
twelve of the principal cities of Greece; and the more equi- 


table among the laws hitherto practiſed at Rome. » 
and conceived in ſuch obſcure terms; that it was judged pio- 


propoſed to the ſenate by the conſuls, and paſſed at general 
aſſemblies of the people; according to the practice that had 
obtained under the kings themſel yes. 

In the year of Rome 731. the republic expired; and the whole 
power of the people was transferred to' Auguſtus, who was 
contented to publiſh his new laws in the aſſembly of the peo- 
ple; to keep up ſome image of the republic by this formality, 
Tiberius aboliſhed theſe occaſional aſſemblies, on pretence of 
their being too numerous; and in lieu thereof offered his laws 


that the laws of Tiberius, and his ſucceſſors, who kept the 


Thus aroſe two kinds of Roman law, with regard to the changes 
| people, 
a ery ; and the laws of the emperors, or imperial Jaws. 
uring the time of the republic, and even under the em 
rors, there were juris-conſulti ; who making public profeſſion 
of the ſtudy of /the law, interpreted, were conſulted on the 
different ſenſes of the laws, and gave anſwers to the queſtions 


| Propoſed to them hereon; which were called reſpinſa pro © 


Papirius was the firſt of theſe juris-conſulti, after the expulſion 
of the kings; and Modeſtinus was the laſt, See Jokis- 


After him, viz, in 240. theſe oracles of the Roman juriſ- 


than 2000 volumes, a body of the Roman 
wards compiled, by order of Juſtinian.  _. 667 
The magiſtrates, on their fide, in adminiſtring juſtice, inter- 
preted the laws with more freedom than even the juris-con-- 
ſulti, and were, as it were, the living voice of the law. 
The emperors too, to render the interpretation of the magi- 
ſtrates leſs free and frequent, appointed, that they themſelves 
ſhould be conſulted, and their anſwers expected, as to 1 9 
in law: as may be obſerved from Pliny's epiſtles to Irajan. 
In proportion as new laws were thade at Rome, care was take 
to collect and reduce them into bodies. Papirius, as before 
obſerved, in the time of Tarquinius Super bus, made a col- 
lection of the regal laws. And no ſooner was the republic 
eſtabliſhed, than the body. of laws of the twelve tables was 
compiled. | FFF 


In the time of Julius Cæſar, Offilius, a lawyer er, egg 


Jaw was after- 


k #4 2 


in a col- 
led ion of the edicts of the prætors; but this was not finiſhed 
till the time of Adrian, by another lawyer, Julianus. 

In the time of Conſtantine, or his children, two juris- con- 
ſulti compiled two codes; from their authors cally ed the Gre- 
orian, and Hermogenian Code, See Cohn. 

Laſtly, Juſtinian, finding the authority of the Roman law 
almoſt aboliſhed in the weſt, by the declenſion of, w: empire z 
reſolved to make a general collection of the whole Roman 
juriſprudence ; and committed the care thereof to his chan- 


cellor Trebonianus. 
diligence, not to ſay precipitation: a new code was finiſhed 
The ſame year he oubliſheg an abridgment thereof, containing 


inſtitutes. FFF 
In the courſe of this reign, Juſtinian wa 168 conſtitutions, 
and 13 edits ; which made a cenſi erable alteration in the 


the civil law, as reduced, by order of Juſtinian, - ... 

For the ſpace of goo years, thi | 1 
any innovation. But the new conſtitutions, made by the empe- 
ors from time to time, at length occaſioning ſome alterations; 


the Roman law, chiefly from the Juſtinian, in the Greek lan- 


but little credit in the eaſt ; the Baſilica taking place of it. 
Tn, the weſt, the Civil Law had a different fortune : it is ordi- 
narily ſuppoſed not to have been there known till the A 600. 
when Lotharius II. finding the book at the taking of Melphi, 
a town in Naples, made a preſent of it to the city of Piſa: 
though we find it quoted in ſeveral Latin works long before 
till the twelfth century ; when Irnerius firſt made profeſſion of 
it at Bologna, in 1128. ; whence it was catried by his _—_ 


' uniyerſities; 
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atem of law obtaitied without 
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' It is allowed, that the Cui law contains all the principles of na- 
' turalequity ; and that nothing can be better calculated to form 
good ſenſe, and ſound judgment. Hence, though in ſeveral 
countries it has no other authority 25 __ of N . 
juſtice; it is here referred to for authority, and is that 
alone n univerſities. RY 
It is not received at this day in any nation without ſome alter- 
ations: and ſometimes the feudal law is mixed with it, or gene- 
, ral and particular cuſtoms; and often, ordinances and ſtatutes 
cut off a great of it. | 
In Turky, the Baſilics are only uſed. In Italy, the canon 
law, cuſtoms, have excluded a good part of it. In Ve- 
nice cuſtom hath almoſt an abſolute government. In the Mi- 
laneſe, the feudal law, and particular cuſtoms, bear ſway, In 
Naples and Sicily, the conſtitutions and laws of the Lombards 
are faid to prevail. In Germany, and Holland, the civil! aw 
| bs efteemed to be the municipal law: but yet many parts of it 
are there grown obſolete; and others are altered, either by the 
canon law, or a different uſage. _ 1 
In Friezeland, it is obſerved with more ſtrictneſs: but in the 
northern parts of Germany, the jus Saxonicum, Lubecenſe, 
or Culmenſe, is preferred before it. In Denmark and Sweden 


it hath ſcarce any authority at all. In France only a part of it | 


is received; and that part is in ſome places as a cuſtomary 
law: and in thoſe provinces neareſt to Italy, it is received as a 
municipal written law. In criminal cauſes, the civil law is 
more regarded in France; but the manner of tryal is regu- 
lated by ordinances and edifts. _ $9 PS 


The civil law, in Spain and Portugal, is connected with the | 


jus regium and cuſtom. In Scotland, the ſtatutes of the ſe- 
derunt, part of the regiz majeſlatis, and their cuſtoms, con- 


In England, it is uſed in the eccleſiaffical courts ; in the courts 


ol the admiralty ; and in the two univerſities: yet in all theſe | 


OY 


__ Common Law, &c. BE TEN a 
 Ervix. Month. See the article MonTHh. | 
Ct. Obligation. See the article OpLiGaTION,,  _ 
Civir War, a war between people of the ſame ſtate, or the 
J Mee, ne TODD, 
_ Civiu Near, is the legal year, or civil account of time, which 
every government appoints to be uſed within its own domi- 
nions. See Time... _ 1 
It is thus called, in contradiſtinction to the natural year; whic 
is meaſured exactly by the revolution of the heavenly bodies. 


it is reſtrained and directed by the common law. See Law, 


1 


1 1 


CrviLians College. See the article Col LE OE. 


CIVILISATION, alaw, or judgment, which renders a crimi- | 


| nal proceſs, civil. See Civit, Se. 3 
Quviliſation is performed by turning the information into an in- 
queſt, or vice verſa. 63 | 


'CLAIM, in law; a challenge of intereſt in any thing that is in | 
- poſſeſſion of another; at leaſt of a man's own. See CHAI- 


| zNGEe, Poss Ess1on, tc. See alſo Non-cLAiM. [ 


There are divers kinds of Claims : as Claim by charter, by de- part, but w je 8 
8 | - 7 i.e. dow lo avoid forming little things in the ſhadow, as not bei 
perceived, unleſs cloſely looked at; and to work, à it wet 
in the general, and at one ſight: never to ſet the ſtrong in 


5 N {ne 


rell, Claim made from time to time, within eyery 


a T2 


E444 7 


Al Sen See the ae FALgh.., _ 
Quit CT AIM. See the article Q r. f 
CLAIR-OCBSCURE, or CHIARO-Scuxo, in painting, the art 
olf diſtributing to advantage the lights and ſhadows of a piece; 
boch with regard to the caſing of the eye, and heightening the 
effect of the whole compoſition... 
Thus, when a painter gives his figures a ſtrong relievo, looſens 
them from the ground, and ſets, them free from each other, by 


* 5 | 


the ent of his lights and ſhadows ; he is ſaid to un- 


derfland the Clair al cürfe . 
The Clair. ol ſcure makes one of the great diviſions, or branches 
of painting; the whole of a picture being reſolyable into light 
8 4 ſhadow.” © + e ; #208 | 


* . 


- The dodtine of the Clair-ob{cure will dome under the gel. 


- lewing rules. Light may cither be conſidered with regard to 


itſelf ; to its effects; the place wherein it is diffuſed ; or its uſe. 


For the 1, light is either natural, or artificial. 


Natural, either comes immediately from the ſun, which is 


briſk, and its colour various, according to the time of the day; 
_ oxit is that of a clear air, through which light is 


darker, yet repreſents objects in their genuine colours with 


more eaſe to the eye. 


* * | Artificial light proceeds from fte, or fame, and tinges the 


_ obje@ with its own colour: but the light it projects, is very 


narrow and confined. 


- 


\ 
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| | pread, and 
whoſe-colour is a little bluiſh; or of a cloudy air, which is 


+9 Fo r'the ad, the effects of light are either principal, as when 
e rays fall perpendicularly on the top of a body, without 


any interruption ; or glancing, as when it ſlides alono 


produce other agreeable effects. Laſtly, the light to be 


1 geen: elevated part; but in the cavities or joints of bodies, th 


than the bodies that occaſion them, as receiving leſs refer 
light; yet ſtill diminiſh as they depart jfarther from thi 
\ Cauſe; or they are on the neighbouring bodies, where the 
are to follow the form of the ſaid bodies, according to thx 


by the help of ſome intermediate colour; though the mak# 
' . light may be placed either before or behind that of the ſhawn 


pretty abrupt; from the ſerene air, which are fainter, 


objects appear with great ſoftneſs ; or an intloſeg 


= 


never appearing, in regard the beſt colours cann 
them. 


parts of the ſubject. 


C1.41r-OnsCURE, CHIARO-SCURGO, is alſo uſed for ade 


. ſometimes black and yellow, 


The word is alſo applied to prints of two colours, 


pe 


COMER AE . Ä 


4 


CLA 


* 


or ſecondary, which is for things at a diſtance. 5 bade 
3. For the place, it is either the open campaign, which 
the brightneſs is more vivid, its dimunition = len 
its extremes more abrupt. an... 
4. For the uſe, or application: the light of the ſun is al 

to be ſuppoſed without, and-over-againſt the picture; "MN 


may heighten the, foremoſt figures; the luminaries rn. 


| t 
e chief light is to meet on the chief een 2 
much as poſſible on the chief figure of the ſubject, The lk 


is to be purſued over the great parts, without being croſſes & 
U 


' Interrupted with little ſhadows. The full force of the prin 


pal light to be only in one part of the piece: taking en 
never to make two contrary lights. Not to be fcrupuy 
confined to one univerſal light; but to ſuppoſe other x 


ones, as the opening of clouds, c. to looſen ſome things, an 


ferent, according to the quality of 'the things whence it ns 
_ ceeds, and the nature of the ſubjects which receive it, I 
ſhadows ; they are diſtinguiſhed, 10, Into thoſe formed on the 
bodies themſelves, by their proper relievoes. 2, Thoſe mus 
by adjacent bodies: thoſe that make part of any whe, 
and the different effects, according to the difference of placg 
For the firſt, ſince the different effects of lights only appear by 
ſhadows, their degrees muſt be well managed. The pa 
which admits no light, and where the colours are loſt, muſs 
darker than any part that has relievo, and diſpoſed in the jraxt 
The reflex, or return of the light, brings with it a cou 
borrowed from the ſubje& that reflects it; and flies off x, 
greater or leſs angle, according to the ſituation of the refley 
body with regard to the luminous one: hence, its effect qu 
be different in colour, and in force; according to the difpgj 
tions of bodies. Deepenings, which admit not of any lizht, « 
reflex, mult never meet on the relievo of any member of ay 


olds of draperies, c. And to find occaſions tor introducing 
great ſhadows to ſerve. for the repoſe of the fight, aud the 
| looſening of things; inſtead of many little ſhadows, whi 
hy „ or oi oi | 
For the 2d, the ſhadows made by bodies, are either in plan 
and ſmooth places, or on the earth; wherein they are degpe 


magnitude and poſition, with regard to the light. 
For the 3d, in ſhadows that have parts, the painter muſt c. 
ſerve to take for a light in a ſhadowed place, the teint, or luke 
of the light part; and, on the contrary, for the ſhadow in de 
lightened part, the teint or luſtre in the ſhadow: to make u 
agreeable aſſemblage of colour, ſhadow, and reflex in the ſl 
dowed part, but without interrupting the great maſſes of fi 


dows againſt the lights, without ſoftening the harſh coni 


yet ought it to be ſo diſpoſed, as to illumine the bruch 


i 
+ » 


For the 4th, the effec s of ſhadows are different, s the ple 
is either wide and ſpacious ; as in thoſe coming immetuni Bl 
from the ſun, which are very ſenſible, and their extrens 
more ſweet; from the dark air, which appear more diſh 
and almoſt imperceptible ; and thoſe from an artificial 


| | which makes the ſhadows deep, and their edges ve!) abrupt: 


or as it is more narrow and confined, where the lights com 
from the ſame place make the ſhadow more ſtrong, | 
reflex leſs ſenſible. 


conſiſting only of two colours; ordinarily black and whit 


Or, it is a deſign only waſhed with one colour; the * 
being of a duſky brown colour, and the lights beige 
taken of 
vice; whereof there are volumes in the cabinets of bees 
n 3 (li 
The word clair-obſcure is compounded: of two others. " 
; uſed among the French for thoſe parts of a painting oh jk 
fleet the moſt light; and comprehends not only, 
. . themſclyes, but alſo. thoſe colours that are ma. 4 
cure, is meant not only all the ſhades, but alſo al 
„„ oo a SY 
CLAMEA admittenda in itinere per, atturnatum, ef 
whereby the king commands the juſtice in eure Mn gde ln 
ſon's claim by an attorney, who, being employed in 
ſervice, cannot come in petſon. 


4 


with white, 


cl 


11A 


ox, or CEAMEUR de Haro, a popular term in the'| 


1 French laws, 


ne implores the aſliſtance of juſtice againſt the oppreſſion of 
one lp 


importing a complaint, or p whereby any 


anothere, - a piece of timber appled to 4 maſt, or 
CLAMP 5 - ic and prevent the wood from burſt- 


Wo dtes a little piece of wood, in form of a 
any. _ 122 of a pully in a mortice. 3 
ow ING in joinery, Sc. — When a piece of board is fit- 
CLAMEY the grain, to the end of another piece of board croſs 
ted WM" firſt board is ſaid to be clamped. —Thus the ends 
2 old tables were commonly clamped, to preſerve them 
n ant, are ſuch nail as are uſed to faſten on clamps; in 
4.1 iring of ſhips. ; „ + 
ANC Rl a fed of Anabaptiſts, who. denĩed the neceſ- 


iwate one would be ſufficient. 


| choſe to aſſemble in, inſtead of churches: 
EST NE , any thing * ſecretly, and without the 


knowlege of ſome of the parties intereſted in it; or without | 


the proper ſolemnities. ; - 1 
de word comes from the prepoſition clam, of Aceto, claude, 
I ſhut; or xaguue, furtum, theft. a 1 
Thus, a marriage is ſaid to be clandeſtine, when performed 
vithout the publication of banns, the conſent of parents, or 
the knowlege of the ordinary.——The council of Trent, and 
the French ordonnances, annul all clande/tine marriages. 


called alſo a Gonorrbæa. 85 . | 
3 others after him; will have the clap to 


urethra in men; and of the glandular lacunz in women; oc- 
eaſoned by the ĩnſinuation of an acrimonious, purulent mat- 
— from an infected perſon in actu coitus. . | 


ter, accompanied with heat of urine, chordee, &c, which 


Aclap appears ſometimes ſooner, and other times later, though 


ceived; and diſcovers itſelf by the running, &c. of the penis, 
with inflammation of the glans, or nut of the yard, — 
If the perſon be affected with a phinioſis, or paraphimoſis; if 
the running be of a thin conſiſtence, 4 yellow or green co- 
lour, and in great quantity, and the teſticles ſwelled ; it is iiſu- 
in termed a gonorrhea virulenta; and the clap ſuppoſed to be 
in its ſecond ſtage; - | | 

has reached the maſs of blood, and the veſiculæ ſeminales ; 
others inſiſt, that theſe ſymptoms may be accounted for, from 
the running, or virus, being more corroſive ; and by that 
means irritating and inflaming the adjacent parts. 
The cure of a clap conſiſtsin/propet evacuations, as calomel- 
purgatives, refrigerant emulſions, powders, &c: turbith-eme- 
ucs,/and laſtly, proper terebinths, c. to which ſome add, 
Gecoctions of the lignum vitæ. As to externals, they are ge- 
erally compreh um 

plalms, liniments, and lotions. 


ply other medicine, 
0 g to do the ſame by 
ae the running, and make a confirmed pox. | 


lave been late] 
nguents, uſed in ſmal 


Mcice is uſual at Montpelier. 


called a burning, 0 


a known ſeveral hundred 


an &c. was only diſcontinued as that of c 
a Ms. as old 
anes brennin 


lea of a 
6 . now call a clap. For 


= — may equally attack any part of the urethra. 
icon uence o 
y Ne Crans, 


ſity of making an open profeſſion of the faith; and taught that 
Theſe were alſo called Hortulani, and Gardeners; from the 


LAP, in medicine, the firſt ſtage, or ſtate, of the venereal diſ- | 


conſiſt in an ulceration of the niouths of the glands of the | 


| From theſe glands, iſſues or gleets a ſharp corroſive miat- | 
makes what is uſually termed the firſt ſtage of the diftem- | 


generally in about three or four days after tlie infection is re- 


Fore authors think, that in this degree, or ſtage, the infection 


ed under the form of fomentations, cata- 


Lurdith-mineral, calomel, &. given in ſmiall doſes, and con- 
nued for ſome time, ſo as to take effect by way of alteratives, 
y much commended as to ſucceſs. Mercutial 
8 | quantities, ſo as not to raiſe a ſaliva- 
n, are ſald to cure all the ſtages of the venereal diſeaſe : this 


i Becket, in the Phil phical Tran ſactions, attempts to ſhew, 
* Uiſeaſe we now call a clap, is the ſame with that our 
r brenning , under which name it | 
ed ore: ears before the commonly ſup- | | 
* ""igin of the venereal diſeaſe ; and that the appellation 
2 com- 


as Henry IV. Arden, chirurgeon to that prince, 
egg g to be a certain inward heat and excoriation of 
| 3 which, Mr. Becket obſerves, gives us a perfect 
frequent diſſections of 
boured under that diſeaſe, have made it evident, 
N 3 is excoriated by the virulency of the matter 
delve from the infected woman: which excoriation, or 
Fthe my he adds, is not confined to the oftioli, or mouths. 
ned; be glands of the urethra, as has been lately ima- 


or burning which ſuch perſons feel in making water, 
this excoriation of the urethra z the ſalts 


CLARICORD, or 


© pieces of cloth, which render the ſoun 


CLARIFICATION, i 


ate authors, and eſpecially Dr. Cockburn, have inſiſted on |. 
e cure of a clap by 4 Lee injection, without the uſe of 

— This has given a handle to quacks, who, 
their injections, generally | 


. 


: * 


in proportion. Some of the ſtrings 


contained in the urine prickitig and irritating the nervous fi- 
brillæ of the urethra, thus diveſted of its natural membrane. 


See Supplement, article GoMẽỹRRHOEA. 


CLARENCIEUX; the ſecond king at arms; this called from 


the duke of Clarence, to whom he firſt belonged: 
Lionel, thitd ſon of Edward III. having by his wife the ho- 
nour of Clare in the county of 'Thomdnd; was hereupon cre- 
ated duke of Clarence ; which.dukedom afterwards eſcheatin 
to Edward IV. he made this hetald, who properly belonged to 
the duke, a king at arms; naming him Claencieus in F rench, 
ahd Clarencius in Latin: 11 
His office is to marſhal, and diſpoſe of; the funertils of all the 
lower nobility; as baronets, Knights, eſquires, and gentlemen 
on the ſouth-ſide of Trent: xhence he is alſo called furroy, or 
ſouthroy, in contradiction to norrty. See NoRROY. | 


CLARET , or CLAIRET; pale red; 4 name which the French 


colour; See WINE. FR 
The word is a diminutive of clair, bright, tranſparent, 


give to ſuch of their ted wines as are not of a deep or high 


Ct RET, Cl ARE TU, in the antient harmacy, was a kind 


of wine ſweetened with ſugar, and impregnated with aro- 

matics ; ſometimes alſo e en or vinum Hippocrati- 

cum; becauſe ſuppoſed to have been firſt preſcribed by Hip- 

| rates. RS PR 5 6 oo re 2 8 „„ HRETR 

E its name-claret, from its being clarified by percolation 

through a flannel bag, called manica Hippocrati. 
Manicard, à muſical inſtrument, in form of 


7 


It his 40 er 50 keys, and 50 frings which bear on five 
oY 


bridges ; the firſt whereof is the higheſt, the reſt diminiſhing 
| are in uniſon ; their num- 
ber being greater than that bf the ſtops. 5 
There are ſeveral little mortiſes for paſling the jacks, armed 
with little braſs hooks, which ſtop and.raiſe the chords in 
lieu of the feather uſed in virginals and ſpinetts. But what 
diſtinguiſhes it moſt, is, that the ſtrings are covered with 
' 0 the ſweeter; and 
deaden it fo, as that it cannot be heard to any conſtderable 
LEE | 


Hence ſome call it the dumb ſpinett; hence it comes to be 


particularly in uſe among the.nuns, who learn to play, and 
are unwilling to diſturb the ſilence of the dormitory. . 
The claricord is more antient than either the ſpinett or harp- 


ſicord as is obſerved by Scaliger, who, however, only gives | 
miſty, the ack of clearing, or fining | 


of liquors from their groſler parts. 


| Clarification is performed by ebullition, deſpumation, and cola- 


„„ ß 5 

e term is chiefly applied to juices, decoctions, and ſyrups, 
which are clarified by filtration, or by paſſing them through 
a trainer, after having beat them up into a froth with the 


thick groſs particles of the liquor, retain them in the ſtrainer. 
Sometimes the mixture is boiled; by which means, the. eggs 
entangle the groſſer parts, and carry them up to the top in a 


tough ſcum; which is either taken off with a ſpoon, or ſes 


parated by a flannel bag, as before, called Hippocrates's fleeve: 
Another method is, by letting the liquor ſtand in a convenient 
veſſel, till the groſſer particles ſettle; 

In diſtilled waters, &c. which have a milky hue; or are tur- 
bid, this is generally effected with fine ſugar, mixed with 3 
_ ſmall quantity of alum; which will bear down the oily parts, 


and leave the reſt clear. 


Many liquors are clarified by paſſing them through a thick 
brown paper; among others, hippocras, hydromel, t. The 
antients clarified their wines by pouring them from! off the les, 
into Another barrel, through a tin ſtraineerr. 

Fine and delicate wines are uſually clarified with ichthyocolla, 
or fiſh-glue: the thicker wines with-omelette, or whites of 


a heap of little chips. . 4% fad of wigs 

It is an error to ſuppoſe, that either iſinglaſs, or orhelette; can 

be prejudicial to the health; ſince both the one and the other 

fall down with the lees, without producing any il! effect. 
That which makes wines unwholſomez is not the. c/arifying 

by theſe innocent means, but the mixtures and ſophiſtications 

ol the vintners, to make them briſæ, and bring them to life 

again after the fret; which is done with aqua vitæ; ſpices, 


Sugar is clarified with the whites of eggs, and ſugar beat to- 

or malt liquors ers there 2 1 
of clearing; the beſt is by caſting. into it fed nitre: ſome 
add the quinteſſence of malt and wine; whites of eggs made 


teſſence of barley, have the ſame effect! It is exceedingly 
Cleared and ne by adding to it, during the time of 


its fermentation, ſome ardent ſpirit. . See MALT Liguor. 


2 Aa * 


whites of eggs; the yiſcous parts of the eggs, entangling the 


eggs diluted in water; ſometimes with pouring them through = 


, paiticularly beer, there are various methode 


into balls with a little flower and ifing-glaſs : oil, and quin- - 


CLARIGATIO, or CLARIGATION, in the law of nations, a . 
loud, clear call, or ſummons made to an enemy to demand ER 


* 
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CLARION, in heraldry, is a bearing repreſented in Tab. Heral- 


= 


i 11 0 
LA ON *, a kind of trumpet, whoſe tube is narrower, and 


fatisfaQion for ſome injury received; in deſeA whereof, recourſe | 
will be had to repriſals. | | ; 
Clarigatio amounts to much the fame with what the Greeks |. 


call ag. Naude- uſes the word in a ſome- 


what different manner. Repriſals, ſays he, fignify the ſame | 
© as 1.99 Budæo, aut clarigati anes Hermolas : for, as to 


< the Greek word androlepſia, it is equivalent to the. Latin 
noramdi poteſtas.' | 


its tone acuter and ſhriller, than the common trumpet. : 
© * Menagederives the word from the Italian c/arino, of the Latin 
.. --,  clarus, by reaſon of the clearneſs of its ſound. _ BY 
Nicod ſays, the clarion, as now uſed among the Moors, and 
the Portugueſe, who borrowed it from the Moors, ſerved an- 
tiently for a treble to ſeveral trumpets, which ſounded tenor 
and baſs. He adds, that it was only uſed among the cavalry, 


dry, hg 36.—He bears ruby, three tlarions topaz; being the 
arms of the earl of Bath, by the name of Granville. 
Guillim takes theſe Clarions to be a kind of old-faſhioned 
of a ſhip; and others a reſt for a lance. | 
CLARO-OBSCURO, See CLaix-OBscuRe. 


trumpets ; but others rather think, they repreſent the rudder | 


CLAVIS, a Latin word, ſometimes uſed in Engliſh vn thory, 
CLAUSE, an article, or particular ſtipulation in a con 


* 


ticlavia. See LATICLAVIA, c. 
| This ornament, according to ſome, was called Clavus, mi 


Their inner ſubſtance is ſpongy; whence the 
broken, and eaſily coaleſcing again.— The 
acromium of the ſcapula per ſynchondroſin 
part, per arthrodiam, to a ſinus on each fide of th 
of the ſternum. | Y 


CEAUSIT extremum diem. See the article Diem, 
CLAUSTRAL Prior. See the article Pros. 
CLAUSUM Fregit, an action of treſpaſs z thus called, þ 


— yu regit, of the plaintiff, why he committed ſuch atreſpal) 


breaſt by the Roman ſenators and knights i 
according to the dignity of the peri 3 Ban the poke. 


| J are brittle, e, 
V are joineq oy 
5 and on th, for 
8 5 fern 
Their uſe is, to fix the ſcapulæ with the ſternum 
and to prevent them from ſlipping too forward wat te 


am, 
a ke ters fy 


charge, or condition in a teſtament, Ec. mat; 2 


We ſay, a derogatory clauſe, penal clauſe, ſaving 5 
clauſe, &c. See DzRoGaToRy, G ene 1 adio 


Y reaſog 


the writ demands the perſon ſummoned to anſw 


US, in antiquity, a band, or fillet of purple, worn on 


of which aroſe the difference of tunica angufticlavia, and 


Sar r i E.-, 


 CLARY-WATER. See the article WAK. as being ſtudded with little round plates of * 
CLASP- NAILS. See the article NA Ils. the whe of nails, eva alias, r 1 as 
CLASPERS, in botany, are tendrils, threads, or ligaments, of a | ſiſted of a kind of purple flowers, ſewed upon the tug, It 

middle nature between that of a root, and trunk; hereby | CLAvvs, in niedicine, a name phyſicians give to a ſh TR we 

| ſhrubs, and other leſſer. plants, take hold of trees, or other | in the head, commonly ſituate a little above the eyes; % qua 
things near them, for their ſupport, Sc. . the ſinus frontalis; and ſuppoſed to reſemble a burig my But 
The wiſdom of the Creator is ve | conſpicuous, in this provi- head through with an augre ; whence the name, In los ano 
m_ for _— ſpecies of plants, ich need it ; as ivy, vines, r only in bm 2 in others in both ſides. 7 1 ner 
Mony, G 4+... is generally allowed to be a ſpecies of an a TH: onh 

| The contrivance is variqus in various ſubjects. Malpighi ob-  mitting fever; its periods of — or going dengel > 
ſerves, that the claſpers of ivy are rqundiſ I; and covered with] gular or ſtated. In ſome it is quotidian, in others tenian fign 
hair; and, what is very remarkable, they yield a glutinous te- Ihe cure conſiſts in giving an emetic a little before the fit, ul cipa 

|  rebinthinehumour, by means whereof, they adhere cloſely to] after, confirming it with à proper quantity of the corner, ; The 
ſtones, Cc. Nature, he adds, uſes no lefs'artifice in the Vitis as in intermitting fevers: though bleeding and diaphorei high 
_ Canadenfis,” ' * '*'  * | ſometimes effect a cure without other afliſtants, line 
Claſpers ſerve ſometimes for ſupport. only; as thoſe of the} A pain like to this, on the top of the head, ſometinies aud is / 
vine, bryony, Sc. whoſe branches, being long, ſlender, and| hyſterical perſons; which by Dr. Sydenham is termed Clay the 

- brittle, would be weighed dawn by their own load, and that of Z/tericys, Indes 
their fruit, but for theſe claſpers, which by à natural ſpire, or Cx Avus is alſo uſed in medicine, for a callus formed on H vith 

+ _  Circumvolution, catch hold of any adjacent body. I toes; popularly called a corn. 580 It m 

' Claſpers ſometimes alſo ſerve for a ſupply of juice; as in the Clavui ariſe from a too great compreſſion of the cutis; which. di 
trunk: roots of ivy, which being a tall plant, and of a compact this means hardenz, and forms itſelf into a knot, Thecuri think 
ſubſtance, the ſap would not ſufficiently” n the -by firſt ſoftening them, as with emplaſt. de ranis cum mercitk takes 
upper ſprouts, without this expedient, or with galban. crocat. with fat ammoniac ; and then pull only e 
-» Claſpers alſo ſometimes ſervefor ſtabiliment, as thoſe of cucum- them up. A piece of raw beef, applied in manner of aj amon 
ders; for propagation, as thoſe of camomile; and for ſhade, | fter, and frequently ſhifted, is often found to diffipate ten 7 be 

| Linens, penipropapatica altogether, ee ee Z ef f 
CLASS % CLAss1s, a diſtribution of perſons, or things, ranged CLAWS.—Ek CLaws, Ses the article Ex. ber 
According to their merit, value, or nature. See RANK, c. LAL, in natural hiſtory, a ſoft viſcous earth, found in vnde ne 
V mar 


capacities, and 


euery perſocrs eſtate being appointed by Servius Tullus, he di- 


de a the reſt wore aid tobe 


* TAN 


le hs letter S; and are thus called, as being the keys, claves, | 


in the «loſſes, at 


Ahe eſtate of thoſe of the firſt cla 


i was not to be under 


e from the Hin Clair derived by ſome from 
ie Greek alte, corgrego, con voce; 3 cla/e being nothing but 
**a mylticude, aflembled apar. © 


8 
Sx 


on 


F 
1 


n 
: — 


are diſtributed into ſeverat elaſſes, or forms, 


. this RG If Re Are Bok 
itutrones. . n 0 C1; Z LIEBE 1 
„CL Assic AL, a term chiefly 


plied to authors read 


In this ſenſe, Aquinas, and the maſter of the ſentences, are 


n eee Ariſtotle, ni philoſophy; | - © 


Cicero and Virgil in che humanities.— Aulus Gellius ran 
oy Ayu authors, Cicero, Cæſar, Salluſt, Virgil, Ho- 


age, when the Latin was in its perfection. 


It appears to have taken its riſe hence, that an eſtimate of 


— 


_ vided the Roman people into ſix bands, which he called Claſſes. 


be pk claſſem. 


class in particularly uſed for a diftn®ion among ſcholars ; who 
acvoding to'their |" 5 


C 


ſchook, and who ate in great authority there. | 


* 
— 


, CLAVELLATI Cimres, Potaſbes, See the article Cinexes. | 


- andalttle bent at each end, an 
of the thorax, | e 


\ 4 


- : — Fl 


CLECHE *, or CLECHY, in heraldry, is explal 


4 
4 ey 


» 4 
44 


ng, of the thickneſz of a finger, | 


places, and uſed 


twenty-two ſeveral clays found in the ſeveral counties of u 
land; five whereof he calls?s?? 


4 or no grittineſs in them; VIZ. 4 ullers- earth, which hed 
* Forupns Earth. a. Boles. See Bol E. 3. Pale yellow 


clay. 3. Blue potters clay. 4. Blue clay, wherein i fe 
5 | | the ftraites, 5. Yellow clay. 6. Fine red clay. it 
 - The term olaſſic ſeems properly applicable only to authors who | 


_ lived in me ume uf the Roma republic, and the Auguſtan] pus ſtony clay. 3. A white ſtony clay... 


2. A red ſandy clay. 3. A fecond ſpecies of the fame ki 
.. Laſtly, three are mixed with flat or thin ſand, glitter! 
; mica; vg. I. Crouch white clay. 2. Grey or e * 
e and elt, b ny of exiinents, Were led pipe clay. 3. A red clay. But this is a very un | 
11 | De Koran 35s þ 


32 1 l 5 5 „ a 7 1-9 hit - i es, U 
Hence, alfs, authors of the firſt rank came to he cd ns, in fortification, are wattles made with ſtabe 

CLAYING of Land. See MAx VRN. 

CLEAR, in uilding, is ſometimes uſed among the We | 

for the inſide work of a houſe, &c. 10 

ICizas Ita, or Notion. See the article No rion, and 

1 CLEARING of Liguprs. See CLARIFICATION: 


* 


inner one of the ſame figure; c. gr. when 3 crols appear 


for various purpoſes; of ſeveral kink 


perties. NE | 42 
Dr. Liſter, in the Philaſophical Tranſactions, gives us atable 


Fe, i. e. ſuch as are ſoft like butter, to'the teeth, with th 
guiſhes by its colour into yellowiſh, brown, and white. 


4. Coyhat clay, 5. Dark blue clay, or marle. dee l 


he other 3 ot} | | 
Impure ; wheregf eight are harſh and duſty when dry 


reta, chalk, or milk-white - clay. 2. Potters pale Jt 


chalky blue clay. 8. Soft chalky red clay. | 
Three are ſtony when dry; viz. 1. A fed ſtony dd. 


Three are mixed with ſand, or pebbles; viz. 1.A yellow 


tion. See Supplement, article ARGILLA. 


woven with oziers, &c. to cover lodgments. 


ined by Gu 
an ordinary open to the light, or pierced through with n 


charged with angther croſs of the ſame colour with 1 
or as if the field appeared through the apertures ny 
„The word is French, ſuppoſed to be formed of 2 
endꝰ of the croſs being thought to bear ſome 1 
bowls of the antient keys. 1} 


| « 
Big / 
ö f 


ing to be o 
he name wade, v 
x its ſpreading 0g, 
fgure repre 


among the 


, The word 


thoſe of men; 


In the ſec 


LE, or CLIFF, in 


4 


and gives the name 


another ſenſe, this 


ligheſt part in a ſon 


Indeed, ſome that 
with the g cle F. 
It muſt, however, 


only corruptions of 
among the other C 


When the place of 


dne in all the varie 


th 0 ueral particular ly 
11s 0 ey communicate 


i the treble, v. gr. 
Ir even of the baſs. 


ich part may be 
bffrences 2$ 


ons with reſpect to 


ſovement 
$ ſome 


an other writers, will have this pierce- 
But Colombier * — of the craſh clechi, and call it by 
oided . The thing that denominates it clechè, 


ide, and end in an an le in the middle; as in the 
ſented Tab. Herald. fig. 37. 5 
LEDONISM, CLEDONISMUS, A kind of divination in uſe 
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| - "ſtead of priſon, they uſed the word domicilium ; and to avoid 
erinnyes, ſaid eumenides. 5 | WES | 

ond ſenſe, CLEDON18M ſhould ſeem a divination drawn 
om birds; the ſame with ornithomantia. 


hichſhews the tone, or key, in which the piece is to 
Were it is a letter marked on any line, which explains 


"ty. every line had a letter marked for a clef: now a 
3 ine ſuffices; ſince by this all the reſt are known; | 
reckoning up and down, in the order of the letters. | 

It is called the Clef, 9. d. key, becauſe hereby we know the 
names of all the other lines and you ; and confequently the 

tity of every degree or interval. BS 3 
W ce note in the octave is called a Fey, though in 


er the ned clef; becauſe being written on any line, it not 
ly rj Hats that one, but it alſo explains all the reſt. 
By clef, therefore, for diſtinction- ſake, we mean that letter 
ſigned on a line, which explains the reſt ; and by key the prin- 
cipal note of a ſong, in which the melody cloſes. 
There are three of theſe /igned clefi, c, % g. The cle of the 


line counting upwar 


The dh are always taken fifths to one another: that is, the 
def f is loweſt, c a fifth above it, and g a fifth above c. 


the mean clef, it is with deſign to make the ſyſtem comprehend 
3 many notes of the ſong as poſſible, and ſo to have the fewer 
notes above or below it. If then there be many lines above the 
i, and few below it, this purpoſe, is anſwered by placing the 
cl in the firſt or ſecond line if | | | 

(if, it is placed lower in the ſyſtem. | In effect, according to 
dhe relation of the other notes to the i/ef note, the particular 
Ijltem is taken differently in the ſcale, the clef line making | 


But fill, in whatever line of the particular ſyſtem any d Is 
ound, it muſt be underſtood to belong to the ſame ofthe general 
tem, and to be the ſame individual.note or ſound in the cate. 
dy this conſtant relation of clefs, we learn how to compare the 


mich not: for it is not to be ſuppoſed, that each part has certain 
ende, within which another muſt never come, Some notes 


e parts of a compoſition written ſeparately, the notes of each 
*" muſt be placed at the ſame diſtances above and below the 
ya cle, as they ſtand in the ſeparate ſyſtem ; and becauſe 
| © notes that are conſonant (or heard together) muſt ſtand 
'pendicularly over each other, that the notes belonging to 


— Thus ſhall we ſee how the parts c 
| 05 one another ; and which, in every note is higheſt, lowr- 
uilon. The uſe of particular NAned clefs then, is an im- 
with reſpect to the parts of any compoſition; for un- 
* one key in the particular ſyſtems were diſtinguiſhed 
reſt, and-referred invariably to one place in the-ſcale, 

muſt h Id not be diſtinctly marked. 1445 (9 ih 
ne 8 5 obſerved, that for the performance of any auge 
W * f only ſerves for explaining, the intervals in the 
Ate: 2 ſo that we need not regard what part of any 
lem it is; but the firſt note may be taken as bigh or 


CLE 


the centre towards the extremities, which 


| 


muſic, a mark at the beginning of the lines 


to all the reſt. 


letter marked is called in a particular man- 


bs called treble, or alt, is g ſet on the ſecond 


are really mean parts, are ſometimes ſet 


be obſerved, that the ordinary ſignature of 


c bear little reſemblance to thoſe letters. Mr. Malcolm 
thinks it would be well if we uſed the letters themſelves. Kepler 
takes a world of pains, to ſhew that the common ſignatures are 


the letters they repreſent. See their figure 
HARACTERS of; muſic. ' | 


L 


the cl is changed, which is not frequent in 


there be many notes below the 


* 
0 k 


k » 


ſtems of the ſeveral parts; and Know how 
in the ſcale, i. e. which lines are uniſon, and 


may de lower than ſome of the mean parts, 
To put together therefore in one ſyſtem all 


diſtinctly known, they may be made with 
{hall not confound, or alter their ſignifica- 
time, but only ſhew, that ay belong to this 

ange and paſs 


The clef of the baſs, or the loweſt part, 

is f on the fourth line upwards : for all the other mean parts, | 

ri is c, ſometimes on one, ſometimes on another line. 
3 


"TL: 


+ as low as we pleaſe. For as the proper uſe of the ſcale is not 


to limit the abſolute degree of tone; ſo the proper uſe of the 
/gned clef is not to limit the pitch, at which the firſt note of 
= part is to be taken; but to determine the tune of the 
reſt, with relation to the firſt ; and conſidering all the parts. to- 


© gether, to determine the relation, of their ſeveral notes by tie 


relations of their ce in the ſcale : thus, their pitch of tune 


being determined in a certain note of one part ; the other notes 


of that part are determined by the conſtant relations of the let- 


ters of the ſcale, and the notes of the other parts by the rela- 
tions of their clef5. | F'3 . 


In effect, for performing any ſingle part, the ci note may be 


taken in any octave, i. e. at any note of the ſame name; pro- 
vided we do not go too high, or toolow, for finding the-reſt 
of the notes of a ſong. But in a concert of ſeveral parts, all the 


. clefs muſt be taken, not only in the relations, but alſo in the 


places of the ſyſtem above-mentioned ; that every part may be 
comprehended in it. | | | | 
The difference of cleſ in particularſyſtems makes the practice 
of muſic much more difficult and perplexed, than it would 
otherwiſe be; both with reſpe& to inſtruments, and to the 


voice. This occaſioned Mr. Salmon to propoſe a method of 
reducing all muſic to one cle; whereby the ſame writing of 


* 


any piece of muſic ſhould _— ſerve to direct the voice, 
and all inftruments ; which he calls an univerſal charadter. 
The natural and artificial note expreſſed by the ſame letter, as c 


and e , are both ſet on the ſamelineor ſpace. When there 


is no character of flat or ſharp, at the beginning with the clef}, 
all the notes are natural: and if in any particular place the ar- 


tificial note be required, it is ſignified by the ſign of a flat or 


ſharp, ſet on the line a ſpace before that note. | 
If aſharp or flat be ſetat the beginning in any line or ſpace with 
the cle, all the notes on that line or ſpace are artificial ones; i. e. 


are to be taken a ſemitone higher or lower than they would be 
without ſuch fign. And the ſame affects all their oa | 


ves 
above and below, though they be not matked fo. In the | 
courſe of the ſong,” if the natural note be ſometimes re- 
N it is bende , Tine 
"he marking of the ſyſtem thus by flats and ſharps, Mr. Mal- 
colm calls the fignature of the cit.. 


CLEFT, in grafting. See the article Ex CRAFT TIN. 
, 525 : 


CLEMENT 


—— 


IENTINE “, term in uſe among the Auguſtins, who ap- 
ply it to a perſon, who after having been nine years a ſuperior, 
ceaſes to be ſo, and becomes a private monk, under the com- 


a mand of a ſuperior. Roe 


& 
1 


ö 


* 


* 


CLENCH-NAILS. - See the article NAIlls. 


CLEPSYDRA=, a kind of water clock, or an hour - glaſs ſerving 


The word has its riſe hence, that pope Clement, by a bull; pro- 
hibited any ſuperior among the Auguſtins from continuing 
above nine years in his office. 
-LEMENTINES, in the canon law, are the conſtitutions of pope 
Clement V. and the canons of the council of Vienne. Ses CA- 
NON. 14283 il FP ( ˙˙ oA nes bo 2 N \ * 


7 


to meaſure time by the fall of a certain quantity of Water. 


Confiraftion of a, Cues vpR.a.To divide any cylindric veſſel 


r meer — 


. 


[| KL 


% 


The word comes from #ae7]w, condo, and u Sor aqua; water. 
There have likewiſe' been clepfdre made with mercury- 

. The Egyptians, bythis machine, meaſured the courſe of the ſun. 

Tycho Brahe, ui our days, made uſe of it to:meafure*the mo- 


making all his maritime obſervatio das. 
- The uſe of clephdræ is very antient: they were invented in 


Egypt under the Ptolemies; as were alſo ſun- dials. Their uſe 


was chiefly in the winter; ſun-dials ſerved in the ſummer. They 
had two great defects; the one, tliat the water ran out with a 
greater or leſs facility, as the air was more or leſs denſe: the 
other, that the water ran out more readily at the beginning, 
than towards the concluſion. n 
M. Amontons has invented a.clep/ydra free from both theſe in- 
conveniences, and which'has'the three grand advantages; of 
ſerving the ordinary purpoſe of clocks; of ſerving! in naviga- 
tion for the diſcovery of the longitude; and of meaſuring he 
N ee e 


motion of the arteries... 


into parts do be emptied in each diviſion of time; the time 
wherein the Whole, and that wherein any part, is to be eva- 
cuated, being gi rennt. Dehn 

Suppoſe, v. ga cylindric veſſel, whoſe charge. of water flows 

out in twelve hours, were required to be divided into parts to be 
evacuated each hour. I. As the part of time's is to the whole 
time 12, ſo is the ſame time 12 to a fourth proportional, 144. 

2. Divide the altitude of the veſſel into 144 equal parts: here, 
the laſt will fall to the laſt hour; the tliree next above to the 
laſt part hut one; the five! next to the tenth hour, We Laſtly, 
the 23laft to the firſt hour; 05 ͤ Foo Et. 

For, ſince the times increaſe in the feries of the natural num- 


retrograde order from the twelfth hour, increaſe in the ſeries of 


the unequal numbers, 1 3 5 ) 9, c. the altitudes computed from 


the twelfth hour, will be as the ſquares of the times 14 9 16 


tion of the ſtars, Ec. and Dudley uſed. the ſame conttivancein 


ders, 1 2 34 5, Ec. and the altitudes, if the numieration be in 


23 
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as, Sr. Therefore the ſquare of the whole time 144, com- 
prehends all the parts of the altitude of the veſſel to be evacuat- 
ed. But a third proportional to 1 and 12 is the ſquare of I2; 
and conſequently it is the number of equal parts into which the 
altitude is to be divided, to be diſtributed according tothe ſeries 
of the unequal numbers, the equal intervals of hours. 
Since, in lieu of parts of the ſame veſſel, other leſs veſſels equal 
thereto may be ſubſtituted; the altitude of a veſſel emptied in a 
given ſpace of time being given, the altitude of another veſſel 
to be emptied in a given time may be found; viz. by making 
the altitudes as the ſquares of the times. 3 
Hence we ſee the method of conſtructing the clepſjdræ uſed by 


the antients. „% „ | 
 CLersyDRA is alſo uſed for an hour-glaſs of ſand. See HouR- 


GLASS, 8 8 | 
CLERGY, Cisnus, K, the aſſembly or body of clerks, 
or eccleſiaſtics. See CLERK, | r 
In the Romiſh church there are two kinds of clergy : the one re- 
gular, comprehending all the religious of both ſexes: the other 
| ſecular, comprehending all the eccleſiaſtics that do not make 
the monaſtic vows. EN: WT 
Among the reformed, there are none but ſecular clergy. — The 
Roman clergy forms a monarchical ſtate, under the pope, who 
is the head thereof. TYRES 8 
The clergy was antiently divided into three orders; viz. prieſts, 
deacons, and inferior * ; and each order had its chief: the 
arch · prieſt was the head of the firſt order, the archdeacon of 
the ſecond, and the dean of the third. _ | | 
Under the name of clergy, were alſo formerly compriſed all the | 
5 Gon of juſtice ; as being ſuppoſed to be men of letters. See 
- TLEREK, 72 5 
Though the clergy formerly claimed an exemption from all ſe. 
. cular juriſdiction, yet Matt. Paris tells us, William the Conque- 
ror ſubjected the biſhops and abbeys who held per baroniam, 
and who, till then, had been exempt from all ſecular ſervice; 
and ordered they ſhould be no longer free from mortuary ſer- 
vices. To this purpoſe he preſcribed arbitrarily what number 
of ſoldiers every abbey and biſhoprick ſhould provide, to ſerve 
him and his ſucceſſors in war, and laid up theſe regiſters of ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſervitude in his treaſury. | "ge 
But, in effect, the clergy were not exempt from all ſecular ſer- 
vice till then; as being bound by the laws of king Edgar to 
obey the ſecular magiſtrate in ſome things; v:z. upon an expe- | 
dition to the wars, and in contributing to the building and re- 
pairing of bridges, c. See Trx1yoDa Neceſſitas. | 
The Privileges of the Engliſb Cl xx Ov, by the antient ſtatutes, are 
very conſiderable : their goods are to pay no toll in fairs or mar- 
; kets ; they are exempt from all offices, but their own; from the 


+ 
- 


king's carriages, poſts, &c. from appearing at ſheriffs tourns or 
 frank-pledges; and are not to be fined god according | 
to their ſpiritual, but their temporal means. | 


A clergyman acknowleging a ſtatute, his body is not to be im- 


priſoned: if he be convict of a crime, for which the benefit of | 


Clergy is allowed, he ſhall not be burnt in the hand: and he ſhall 


| have the benefit of the clergy in infinitum, which no layman | 


dan have but once. PTE” Fe, „ geelſe, for a learned woman. Mais trop plus eft d gau 

The clergy, by common law, are not to be burdened in the ge- | «© une femme clergeſſe.” 8 
neral charges with the laity; nor to be troubled or incumbered, CI ERK (in the general) is uſed for all thoſe of the eccleſufa 
- unleſs expreſly named, and charged by the ſtatute ; for general | ſtate, or who are in holy orders, of any degree, or kind; 


words do not affect them. Thus, if a hundred be ſued for a 
robbery, the mĩniſter ſhall not contribute; though the words are, 
gentes demorantes: neither are they aſſeſſed to the highway, to 
the watch, &c, _ e Fee 
The Revenues of the CL ERV were antiently more conſiderable 
than at preſent: Ethelwolph, in 855. gave them the tythe of 
— »S „and the tenth of all the lands in England; free from 
all ſecular ſervices, taxes, &c. 5 BOLT 
The charter whereby this was given them, was confirmed by 
ſeveral of his ſucceſſors, Edmun „Edgar, Ethelred, Alfred, and 
William the Conqueror; which laſt, finding the biſhopricks ſo 


rich, erected them all into batonies ; each barony containing | 


chirteen knights fees, at leaſt.— But ſince the reformation the 
biſhopricks are much impaired. See BisHop. | 
The revenues of the inferior clergy, in the general, are ſmall; 

a third part of the beſt beneſices being antiently, by the pope's 


an addition was made 2* Ann 
firſt· fruits and tenths being then granted, to raiſe a fund for the 
augmentation of the maintenance of the poor clergy : purſuant 
to which, a corporation was formed, by the namè of the go- 
vernors of the bounty of queen Anne, for the augmentation of 
the maintenance of the poor clergy ; to whom the ſaid revenues 
were conveyed in truſt, &c.: See FitsT-FrvurTs, ” 
Articles of the CLEROY. See An TICI EES. 
Prottors of the CLER OV. See the article PxocToRs. 
CLERGY is alſo uſed foranantient liberty of the church, confirmed 
by ſeveral acts of parliament ; conſiſti 
prieſt, or one in orders, is arraigned of 


4 
« 


; 


* 


y before a ſecular 


free for the firſt time, 
C 
CLERICAL Title. See the article TITLE. 
CLERICI non eligantur in officio. See Qu op Cleric; 


Non-reſidentia pro CLERICIS Regis. See Non 
CLERICO adnittendo, a writ directed to the bi 


CLtrIco capto per Patutum mercator um, is a Writ for the deliy 


CLERICO convidto commiſſs giole in defect otdinarii delierws,, 


CLERK *, CI RRIcus, a word formerly uſed to ſignify a lean 


domini regis, in the time of Edward I. was engliſhed, the li! 


grant, appropriated to monaſteries; upon the diſſolution where- | 
Ef hey beans layer EE: bn 
æ; the whole revenue of | 


in this, that when a 


r 


ed to his ordinary, to purge himſelf of the 
againſt him, — This was formerly admitted, 
murder. But the antient courſe of the law is 
ed on this head. — By the ſtatute 18 Eliz, cap 
more committed to their ordinaries to be p 
man to whom the benefit of clergy is 
orders, is put to read at the bar, aſter he is found ullt 
convidted of ſuch felony ; and fo, burnt in the han 5 al 
if the ordinary's commiſſioner Sr . 
ſtanding by, do ſay, legit ut clericus; otherwiſe he ſuffen 1 
LERICAL Grown, . See the article CRown; cal. 


erime Ohjea: 
even in 2 a 
now much ater. 
7. Clerks aeg 
ted, though iy, 


REsexr,,, 


ſhop, f. 
— 1 clerk to a benefice upon a ne admitta rey 
0 


found for the party who procured the writ. See the anick Ab. 
Mir TEN DO. 


\ 


of a clerk out of priſon, who is impriſoned upon the bre: 

ſtatute-merehant - | men 
a writ for the delivery of a clerk to his ordinary, 
merly convicted of felony z by reafon his ordin 
lenge him according to the privilege of cletks 


that was fy. 
ary did not ch. 


CLERICO intra ſacros ordines conſtituto non eligends in offiinn, i 


a writ directed to the bailiffs, c. that have thruſt a bail 
| upon one in holy orders; charging them to x. 
leaſe him. | 


4 


man, or man of letters. | 
The word comes from the Greek xD uſed for clergy, by 
more properly ſignifying lor, or Heritage; in regard the lun 
portion of clerks or eccleſiaſtics is to ſerve God.— According 
clerus was at firſt uſed to ſignify thoſe, who had a particyl 
attachment to the ſervice of God. The origin of the eim 
ſion is derived from the old teſtament, where the tribe of lei 
is called the tr, heritage, xanpy» ; and God is reciproh 
called their portion; by reaſon that tribe was conſecratedioth 
ſervice of God, and lived on the offerings made to God, vil 

out any other ſettled proviſion, as the reſt had. | 


Thus, Paſquier obſerves, the officers of the counts [city 
were antiently created under the title of Clerks of Accompti ul 
ſecretaries of ſtate were called Clerks of the Secrets. So, Clin 


ſecretary, or clerk of his council. | 
The term was applied indifferently to all who made any prof 
ſion of learning; or who knew how to manage the pen: thoug, 
originally, it was appropriated to eccleſiaſtics. 
As the nobility and gentry were uſually brought up to the ei 
ciſe of arms; there was none but the clergy left to cui 
the ſciences : hence, as it was the clergy alone who maden 
. Profeſſion. of letters, a very learned man came to be calle 
eat cler, and a ſtupid ignorant man, a bad cler. 
onſard, in his old language, uſes the word femininely, dr 


the deacon, to the prelate. | 

Yet, in its utmoſt latitude, the word clerkalſo includes chant 
' acolythi, exorciſtæ, and oftiarii, See CHANTOR, Acorn 

ExonciT, S. 3 

The canons excommunicate all thoſe who lay hands ona 
A council held in Africa prohibited the appointing any alt! 
be a tutor, guardian, or curator, by teſtament,—Thecom 
of Elvira injoins continence on all clerks, biſhops, priell 
deacons, on pain of being ſtripped of their clericature. | 
Acephalous CLERK, in the ſixth century,was a name given to 6 
clerks who ſeparated from the biſhop, and choſe notto live 
longer in community with him; in contradiſtinction to 
Canonic CLERK s, who continued to live with the biſhop, a 
ing to the canons. Ct!!! 
CLERK is alſo a title given to ſeveral officers in the roja s 
' . the courts of juſtice, revenue, army, navy, Cc. — 1 be! 


al of theſe are as follow. 1 
CLERK of the Acts, is an officer of the navy, who rr 
enters the commiſſions and warrants of the lord admi®i 
| - regiſters the acts and ordinances of the commiſfoner 


Ta. + CORES eee 
CLERK of Aſſiſe, is he that writeth all things judicial (a 
the juſtices of aſſiſe, in their circuits. 


the Check, is an officer in the court, ſo calle 1 
the check and controulment of the yeom® 


uſhers, " ; 


3 
CLERK of 
"he hack 


guard, and all other ordinary yeomen, or 
either to the king, queen, or prince; giving leave, © 
their abſence, or defects in attendance - or di 

wages for the ſame. in: if 
CLuink of the Cloſet, is a divine, otherwiſe called of 10 


ol 


5 


Judge, he may pray his clergy, i. e. he may pray to be deliver- 


majeſty ; whole office is to attend at the king's right 
e 8 


% 
+ 


5 7 *-; — . 
* 
L 


dine on on the king in his private oratory, . 


Cre of go 5014 whoſe buſineſs is to read, frame, and. re- 
| :ndiftments againſt traitors, felons, -and other of- 


* . 


"own, in chancery, is an officer, who by him- 


, i writs of parliament, with the names of the 
2 and i 3 are alſo returned into his 
knig 3 which, he has the making of ſpecial pardons, 
my its of execution. upon bonds of ſtatute ſtaple forfeited. 
11 the: Deliveries, is an officer in the Tower, who 


bang for all ſtores iſſued thence. 


the Inrollments of Fines and Recoveries, in the 


* 14 8 is an officer under the three elder 
5 of that court, and removeable at their pleaſure. See 


fu The 
FLO LLMENT- 


Crknk of the Errors, in the court of common pleas, tran- 
{cribed, and certifies into the king's-bench, the tenor of the 
records of the cauſe, or action, upon which the writ of error, 
made by the curſitor, is brought there to be determined. 

Crank of the Errors, in the king s-bench, tranſcribes and 
| certifies the records of ſuch cauſes in that court into the ex- 


chequer; if the cauſe, or action, is by bill. 


CI ERK of the Errors, in the exchequer, tranſcribes the re- 
cords certified thither out of the king's-bench; and prepares 


them for judgment in the court of exchequer, to be given 
> by the juſtices of the common-pleas, and barons, there. 
11 LERK. of the Eſfoins, in the court of common: pleas; keeps 
| the efſoin-roll, or enters eſſoins. He alſo provides parch- 


ment; cuts it into rolls, marks the number on them; deli- 
vers out all the rolls to every officer, and receives them 
20ain when written. See Ess01n, 1 88 
LERK of the Eftreats, belongs to the exchequer; and, every 
term, receives the eftreats out of the lord treaſurer's remem- 
| brancer's office, and writeth them out to be levied for the 

king. He alſo maketh ſchedules of ſuch ſums eſtreated as 
xe to be diſcharged, ' See EsTREAT. e 
LERKS of the Green-Cloth. See GREEN-CTOr E. 


whoſe buſineſs is to receive all money due to the king for the 
ſeals of charters, patents, commiſſions, and writs : as alſo 
ſees due to the officers for inrolling and examining the ſame. 


daily in term- time; and at all times of ſealing. 


to the court of cammon-pleas, who makes out the writs 
called habeas corpus, and diſtringas, for the appearance of 
returned upon the venire facias. See JURY. _ | 
LERK - Comptroller of the King's Houſe, an officer of the 
court, who has place and ſeat in the compting-houſe ; with 
authority to allow or diſallow the charges and demands of 
purſuivants, and meſſengers of the green-cloth, purveyors, 
Ec. He has allo the overſight of all defaults and miſcar- 
rages of inferior officers; and fits in the compting-houſe with 
Pe the ſuperior officers, viz. the lord ſteward, treaſurer, compt- 
11 roller, and cofferer, for the correcting and redreſſing things 
f FEE OR 1 Rd hrs TOR 
EAK of the King's great Wardrobe, keeps an account or in- 


erh, in writing, of all things belonging to the king” 
wy LERK of the King's Silver, is an officer belonging to the 
CY common-pleasz to whom every fine is brought, after it has 
05 . with the cuſtos brevium; and by whom the effect of 
to live! e writ of dovenant is entered into a paper book; and ac- | 


ording to that note, all the fines of that term are alſo re- 
corded in the rolls of the court. See QUz rx Geld. | 
ERK of the Market, is an officer of the king's houſe, whoſe 
F wa to take charge of the king's meaſures, and to kee 
The pal 1 ndards of them, that is, examples of all the meaſures 
it oupht to be uſed through the/latid, 
«cc e of the SOPs houſe, ſeems to be air officer who 
ind} los the marſhal. in his evurt, and records all his pro- 
nen (___ Sc Matar. \ 1 HT 
one RK of a Oh; 
1 be ſquandered, or ſpent needleſr. 
i ® obliged to keep a regiſter, or journal, contzining an 
led b 10 1 of every thing in the loading of the veſſel; as 
| > 10 «pparel, arms, proviſion, munition; merchan- 
er 10 wa any names of the. paſſengers, if there be any; 
apes: wh on; a lift of the crew, their age; quality, 
Tigre ts departure; the conſumption df proviſion z 
ge. ff t, every thing relating to the expence bf the 
[eee Be alſo regiſters the conſultations of the captains; 


yy c.—H 
Mal proceſſes 


1 to reſolve all doubts concerning ſpiritual mat- | - 


Crown-Office, . in the king's-bench i 


LERK of the Hamper, or Hanaper, is an officer in chancery, | 


He is obliged to attend on the lord chancellor, or lord keeper, | 


LERK of the Juriel, or curata writs, is an officer belonging f 


bes, either in court, or at the affzes; after the panel is | 


2 WO . 1 1 4 
9 is an officer appointed to take care, that no- 


bargains, purchaſes; ſales, or exchanges the ſhip | 


e alſo does the office of a regiſter in all cti- | 


- EXP 


their effects, c. The clerk is not allowed to quit the 


veſſel during the voyage, on forfeiture of all his wages, c. 
120 ſmall veſſels, the maſter, or pilot, does the office of 
clerk, | 5h. 


CLERK of the Nichils, or Nihils, is an officer in the exche- 


quer, who makes a roll of all ſuch ſums as are nichilled by 
the ſheriffs upon their eſtreats of green- wax; and delivers 
the ſame into the lord treaſurer's remembrancer's office, to 
have execution done upon them for the king. See Niair..- 


CLERK of the Ordnance, 'is an officer in the Tower, who 


regiſters ' all orders relating to the king's ordnance. See 
ORDNANCE. 2 | 


CLERK of the Outlatories, is an officer belonging to the court 


of common- pleas; being a deputy to the king's attorney- 
general, for making out the writs of capias utlagatum, after 
outlawry ; and the king's attorney's name is to every one of 
thoſe writs. | | | 


| CLEzK of the Paper-Office, is an officer of the king's-bench; 


See PAPER-Offce. 


CLERK of the Parcels, an officer of the exchequer, See 


PARCEL- Malers. 


CLERK of the Parliament, is an officer who records all things 


done in parliament ; and engrofles them fairly into parch- 


ment rolls, for their better keeping to poſterity,—Of theſe 
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of tho and of a notary, to make and keep the 
1. No © who die in the voyage; takes inventories of 
N. 30. CHAM B. "I | 


© 


bo 


virtue of their commiſſion, and the authotity given them by 


there are two: one of the higher, or houſe of lords; and the 


other of the lower, or houſe of commons. 


LERK of the Patents, or letters patent under the great-ſeal; 
See PATENT. | : | 


- 


CLERK of the Peace, is an officer belonging to the ſeflion of 
the peace, whoſe duty is at the ſeſſion to read the indict- 


ments; to inroll the acts, and draw the proceſſes; to in- 


roll proclamations of rates for ſervants wages; to inroll the 


diſcharge of apprentices; to keep the counterpart of the in- 
denture of armour, &c. Alſo to certify in the king's-benchk 


tranſcripts of indictments, outlawries, attainders, and con- 
victions, had before the juſtices of the peace within the time 


limited by ſtatute. 


CI RRR of the Pells, belongs to the exchequer: his buſineſs is, 


to enter the tellers bill into a parchment roll, called pellis 
receptorum ; and alſo to make another roll of payment, called 
pellis exituum, wherein he fets down by what warrant the 
money was paid. 22 and 23 Car. II. ES 


Cer of the Petty Bag, is an officer in chancery, whereof | 


there are three; the maſter of the rolls being their chief.— 


Their office is to record the return of all inquifitions out of 


every county, all liveries granted in the court of wards; all 
oſter les mains; to make all patents of cuſtomers, paugers, 
comptrollers, and aulnagers; conge d'clires for the creations 
of biſhops ; ſummons of the nobility, clergy, and burgeſles, 
to parliament ; commiſſions directed to the knights and 
others, of every ſhire; for raiſing of ſubſidies ; writs for no- 
mination of collectors for the fifteenths ; and all traverſes 


upon any office, bill, or otherwiſe ; and. to receive the mo- 


ney due to the king for the ſame. 


Clerk of the Pipe, belongs to the exchequer z who having 


all accompts and debts due to the king delivered and drawn 
out of the remembrancer's office, chargeth them 'down into 
the great roll: he alſo writes ſummons's to the ſheriff, to levy 
the ſaid debts upon the goods and chattels of the ſaid debtors ; 
and if there be no goods, he draws them down to the lord 
treaſurer's remembrancer; to write eſtreats againſt theitlands. . 


CLERK- of the Pleas, is an officer in the exchequerz in whoſe 


office the officers of the court, upon ſpecial privilege belong- 
ing to them, ought to ſue, and be ſued, upon any action. 


CLEREKS of the Privy-Seal, are four officers whib attend the 


lord keeper of the privy-ſeal, or, if there be none ſuch, the 
principal ſecretary; and write, or make out, all things ſent 
warrant from the ſignet to the privy-ſeal, and to be 
paſſed to the great-ſeal': as alſo to make out privy-ſeals upon 
any ſpecial occaſion of the king's affairs; as for loan of mo- 
ney, or the l.kee. I ee es 


CLERK of the Sewers, is an officer belonging to the commiſ- 


ſioners of the ſewers, who writes down all things they do by 


, % 
* 4 


e | 


CLERK of the Signet, is an officer continually attending on the 


king's principal ſectttary ; who has cuſtody” of the privy- 
ſignet, as well for ſealing the king's private letters, as for 


ſuch grants as paſs his majeſty's hand by bills ſigned. Of 


theſe there are four, who attend in their turn, and have their 
dietatthe fecretaty's tyhle. oo gr to ant ener 


CLERK of the Supetſedeas, is an officer in the court of com- 


mon: pleas; who makes out writs of ſuperſedeas (upon the 
defendants appearing. to the exigent on an outlawry) whereby 
the ſheriff is forbid to return the ex igent. 


CLERK of the Treaſury; an officet of the common-pleas, who has 
charge of the records of the niſi prius, the fees due for all 


ſearches, and the certifying of all records into the 
bench, when a writ of error is brought. —He alſo al 
all writs of ſuperſede as de non * He which; ggranted Pe Ng 
for the defendants while. the, writ, of etrot hangefft; and all 
exemplification of records, being in the treaſur 7. 
LERK of the Warrants, is an officer likewiſe belonging to the 
court of common · pleas, who enters all warrants of attorney for | 
"CNS 85 pPlüaintiff 
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eſtreat into the exchequer all iſſues, fines, and amerciaments, deſcribing the loſs he ſuſtained in the burning of hi 

| . grow due 52 king in that court, for which he has | tory, &c. which it ſeems happened in his firſt Grade 
2 a ſtanding fee or allowance. ur A Re eee So 
Miſprifion of Ct.zrKs. See the article M1sPRISION. Suetonius ſays, Auguſtus congratulated his nephew upon K 
Riding CLERK... See the article RiDIN G. | having paſſed his firſt Grand Climacteric, whereof he Way : 
Six CLERKs. See the article Six: II apprehenſive. 1 | wh 
CLEROMANCY *, a kind of divination performed by the | Some pretend that the Clima#eric years ire alſo fatal to pol 


_ throwing of dice, or little bones; and obſerving the points, 
The word comes 
© vination. . | rig hs 

At Bura, a city of Achaia, was a temple, and a celebrated 
oracle of Hercules; where ſuch as conſulted the oracle, after 

praying to the idol, threw four dies, the points whereof be- 

ing well ſcanned by the prieſt, he was ſuppoſed to draw an 
-* anſwer from tbe. "© 
CLERUS. See Crt. - 
CLIENT, CLiENs, among the Rom 
- himſelf under the protection of ſome great man, 
relation was called his patron, patronus. | 
| patron aſſiſted his Client with his protection, intereſt, and 
eſtate ; and the Client gave his vote for his patron, when he 
- ſought any office for himſelf, or his friends. Clients owed 
reſpect to their patrons, as theſe reciprocally owed them their 


proving: 8 | 
This right of patronage was appointed by Romulus, to unite 
tze rich and poor together, in ſuch manner, as that one 
might live without contempt, and the other without erivy. | 
But the condition of a Client, in courſe of time, became little 
elſe but a moderate kind of ſlavery. | 
By „the cuſtom extended itſelf beyond Rome; and | 
not only families, but cities, and intire provinces, even out | 
of Italy, followed the example. Thus Sicily, v. gr. put it- 
ſelf under the clientela, or protection of Marcellus. | 
_ Lazius and Budzus refer the origin of fiefs, and tenures, 
to the patrons and Clients of antient Rome: but the difference 
s pretty conſiderable between the relation of vaſſals and their 
lords, and that of Clients and their patrons. See VAss AL. 
The Clients, beſide the reſpect they bore their patrons, and the 
vote they gave them, were obliged to aſſiſt them in all affairs; 
and even to pay their ranſom, if they ſhould be taken priſon- 
ers in war, in caſe they were not able to do it of themſelves. 
CLIENT is now-uſed for a party in a Jaw-ſuit, who has turned 
_ over his cauſe into the hands of a counſellor, or ſollicitor. 
CLIMACTERIC “*, Annus CLIMACTERICUS, a critical year, 
or period in a man's age, wherein, according to aſtrologers, 
there is ſome very notable alteration in the body to ariſe; 
and a perſon ſtands in great danger of death. | 
1 ys The word comes from the Greek KAILLAXKTHG, or XKALLEAKTNPT- 
ox, Of AN, TAM, ſeala; g. d. by a ſcale, or ladder. | 
Ihe fuſt Cuimacteric is the ſeventh year of a man's life ; the | 
reſt are multiples of the firſt, as 21, 49, 56, 63, and 84; 
which two laſt are called the Grand Climacterics, and the 


from the Greek x Antes, lot, and parreia, 


ans, a citizen who put 
who in that | 


- 


ha * 


dangers here are ſuppoſed more imminent. | 
. inion has a great deal of antiquity on its ſide. Aulus 
-  Gellius ſays, it was borrowed from the Chaldeans ; who might | 
probably receive it from Pythagoras, whoſe philoſophy turned 
much on nuinbers; and who imagined an extraordinary vir- 
tue in the number 7). 9 
Marc. Ficinus gives us the foundation of the opinion: he tells 
us, there is a year aſſigned for each planet to rule over the bod 
of man, each in his turn: now Saturn being the moſt malefi- 
cCe³nt planet of all, every ſeventh year, which falls to his lot, 
becomes very dangerous; eſpecially thoſe of 63 and 84, when 
the perſon, js already advanced in years. . Fay. 
Some hold, according to this doctrine, every ſeventh year an 
_ eſtabliſhed Climacteric; but others only allow the title to thoſe | 
produced by the multiplication of the climacterical ſpace by an | 


# « 


# 


* „ 
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| odd number, 


— tical bodies; which perhaps may be 
Authors on this ſubject, are Plato, C 


CLIMATE *; CL1ma, or CLiMe, in 


the equator by ſome certain ſpace ; viz. half an 


The Beginning of the Cl. TA T F, is the parallel circle wheiy 
The End of the CI MAT E,; is that wherein the da 


pole; and are ſo many bands, or zones, terminated by ling 


the longeſt day in ſummer. is longer or ſhorter by half an but 


| which begins where the firſt ends, viz. at twelve hours ad 


polar circles, whoſe longeſt day is longer or ſhorter tha thi 
of its contiguous one by a month, or thirty days. 


and the ſeventh throu 
The moderns, who 


- Abulfeda, an Arabic author, diſtinguiſhes 
regard to the refraction. 


A Table of CIIuAT ES. 


> a 8 % 
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3, 5, 75 9, Ce. — Others obſer 8 
ear as a Cie. ee le ey Ninth 


evelius has a volume under the title of amy; cia 
tey 


anted 1 
proved that they are ſo to natural Arg e 
icero, Macrohj 
Gellius, among the antients; Argol, agirus; 10 Th a 
among the moderns. And St. Auguſtine, St. Ambros 
and Boetius, countenance the opinion 5 | 
in geography, a parts 
ſurface of the earth, bounded by two el wn 0 
equator, and of ſuch a breadth, as that the longeſt day in th 
parallel nearer the pole, exceeds the longeſt day in that nex 
| hour. 
Greek x, inclinanentm, a 


aus, 
Bets 


EY 
, ER 1 c 


* The word comes from the 
inclination. 


5 
nd 


the day is the ſhorteſt. 


<> i 


VS BT oa im 


y is the longe. 
e equator to the 


The Climates therefore are reckoned from th 
parallel to the equator : though, in ſtrictneſs, there are fer 
ral Climates in the breadth of one zone. 

Each Climate only differs from its contiguous ones, is thy 


in the one place than in the other. _ 
As the Climates commence from the equator, the firſt (l. 
mate, at its eginning, has its longeſt. day preciſely tyehe 


hours long ; at its end, twelve hours and an half: the ſecond, 


an half, ends at thirteen hours; and ſo of the reſt, as far x 
the polar circles, where, what the - geographers call Hur: 
Climates terminate, and Month-Climates commence, 

As an Hour- Climate is a ſpace compriſed between two pin. 
lels of the equatot, in the firſt of which, the longeſt day ei 
ceeds that in the latter by half an hour; fo the Month. Cl. 
mate is a ſpace terminated between two circles parallel to the 


The antients, who confined the Climates to what they ins 
ped the habitable parts of the earth, only allowed of ere, 
he firſt they made to paſs through Meroe; the ſecond throu 
Sienna; the third through Alexandria; the fourth throup 
Rhodes; the fiſth through Rome; the ſixth through Pontwj 
h the mouth of the Boryſthenes. 
Lhe r 2g failed farther toward the pols 
make thirty Climates on each fide : and in regard the c, 
quity of the ſphere makes a little difference in the length 
the longeſt day; inſtead. of half an hour, ſome of them on} 
make the difference of Climates a quarter, 
In fixing the Climates, there ordinarily is 
the refraction. _ | ; 5 
ulgarly, the term CLINMATE is beſtowed on any coul 
or region differing from another, either in reſpe 
ſeaſons, the quality of the ſoil, or even the mannets 
inhabitants: without any regard to the length of the 


the firſt kind 
latter by thats 


no regard lug 


Climates by the term real Climates ; and the 
apparent Climates. 


Varenius gives us a 


table of thirty Climates; but without an 
k: Ricciolus furniſhes a more 19 
one, wherein the refractions are allowed ſor: an ab 

which follows. | Z 


» [Middle[Longeft] Laut Cii- |Longeft] Tatit. | Middle | "Latit. | Cont, | d | South 
ſof Cm.] Day - | mates. | Day. | of Clim f 5 Night. | Light. Night. 
? I [12h 307“ 180 VII 10h 48“ 15 XV 1 J ee, 28 
I 13 015 360 N 7 53 46} XVI 6 30 62: 6 60 by, 
+ JIE 113 30023 8 X [18 5/7 44 XVII [73 of 93 | 8B | 8g 388 
IV 114 29 40 XI [19 of 39] XVII ZS 6/ 2% 1 120 | 218 
V4 30135 35} XII 20  of62 44] XIX [84 of 15% 14 150 149 
91 VI is 40 32] XII 22 - of65 10] XX 90 0 188 180 | 178 177 
X [vil 15 30144. 421) XIV 124 065 541 2 I e 36; 677 ee eee 
CLIMAX; KHE, or Gradation, in rhetoric, a figure, where- + ſtand it. Thus, the ſame Cicero to Atticus 3 Si 


by the diſcourſe aſcends, ' or deſcends, as it were by degrees. 
fo Such is that of Cieero to Catiline : Mibil agis, nibil maliris, 
nibil cogttas 5 quod ego non audiam, quod etium non videam, 
planegus ſentiam : thou doſt nothing; moveſt 


3 


eſt 
3655 
” 1 


nothing; but I bear it, nay fee it, and 


FOR! — 


4 4 4 
* # 1 - 4 
SABRES, "% 
4 6h o 

- 


-  expergiſcere 3. i flas, ingredere ; 


nothin ,think- 


* — 
1414 1 10 FE" « 
+4 S * 
„* *s 42, & þ «as 


ingrederis, ar wg 
found God WE 
Spirit! M 


ris, advola. So, Tertullian de Spe. 
the truth without God? Who ever 
«. Chriſt? Who Chriſt without the Holy 
Holy Spirit without Faith r x 


nie, Cuxrevs *, à term applied by ſome church hi 
2 to thoſe among 
„ The word is Oreck, Buntes, formed from irn, a bed. 

| tine of many of the fathers, that baptiſm abſo- 
— 3 all iloviobs ſins, 


no atonement 
many 


It 
, 0 
deferred that ſacrament till they were arrived at 


ſinning ty more, and ſuch were called Clinici. 


+ in the third century, made a doubt whether or nd 
ww wi truly baptized, in regard the ceremony was only 
— ed by alperſion, inſtead of immerſion: he conſulted St. 
a0 on the point, who made him anſwer, that the ſa- 
evi does not waſh away fin after the manner of a cor- 
poral-bath 3 an 
ficient. | 0 1 , . "Px. 1 a1 , 0 
rc is alſo uſed in antiquity for a patient, or perſon merely 
_ gots chat keeping his bed;—As appears from the lie 
of Charlemaign, in Caniſius. 
is alſo 
a converſaſt about the beds of the ſick. | : 
was, bowever, principally. the phyſicians of emperors that 
were called by this tile CER 
Cuixic is now ſeldom uſed but for a quack; or rather for an 
enipirical nurſe; who pretends to have learned the art of cure- 
ing diſeaſes by attending on the ſick. 


Maiting CLINICA, was particularly 


iſcovery of all the ſymptoms of their diſeaſe. 1185 5 
Lede obſerves, that Eſculapius was the firſt who exerciſed 
the Clinic mellirine. 15 + 


apophyſes of the os ſphenoides, one of the bones of the cra- 
num; ſo called, ſay ſome, from their reſemblitig the feet of 
„% EDS 0 9 ont 
The word is formed of the Greek xa, à bed, and eos, 
form; either from. the reſemblance which the three bones bear 
to the feet df a bed ; or from the cavity they form, which re- 
ſembles a bed itſelf, 1 „ 


2 Two of theſe are anterior; br 1 + the third poſterior; be- 
Fe hind : the three together form a little cavity, from its ſhape 


call:d ſella turcia, or eguina; wherein is placed the pituitary 
gland, A N . ou 
LITORIDIS M4uſculi; in anatomy: See RzcToR Clitarid6:. 


forepart of the . vulva, or natural parts of a woman; being 
one of the organs of generation in that ſex. —See Tab. Anat. 
ee Fig. . lit. o. p. Fig. 11. lit. m. Fig. 13. lit. a. 

ts hgure repreſents that of a glans or acorn: ordinarily it is 


| pretty ſmall, but in ſome women thick, and long. In man 
pk relpeQQs, it repreſents the penis of àa man; whence ſome call 

; it nentula, or pents muliebris, the woman's yard. 
1 In effect, it is compoſed of the ſame parts; it has, like it, 


two cavernous of ſpongious bodies; and a glans at the ex- 
vemity, covered with a preputium; but it is not pierced 
through like the penis. AEST : 


{has two muſcles which ere it in coition; on which oc- 


the antients; who received baptiſm on 


and that there was | 
for fins committed after baptiſm, On this ac- 


Ar life, and were pretty ſafe from the danger of 


and ſhews from ſcripture that aſperſion is ſuf- 


uſed for a phyſician.— In regard, phyſicians are 


CLINOIDES 4, in anatomy; an epithet given to three internal 


f 


LITORIS, KaaToprs, in anatomy, a long round body in the 


ft lon it ſwells, and grows hard. Some anatomiſts pretend 
4 0 wo, that it has two muſculi ejaculatores.—See Tab. Anat. 
5 (planch.) Fig. IN 5 | ee 


pleaſure; ſo that ome call it trum veneris. And hence it 


The extremity of this part is ſometimes cut off; as in cir- 
eumeiſion; 


and where it advaiices out too far. It is ſome- 


wy times ſo large and propendent, that it bears a full reſemblance | 
a4 0 y the virile member; whence the perſons in whom it is ſo 
ound, fi equently paſs for. hertaaphrodites, 1 
be ſpongious bodies of the Cl;terit ariſe diſtinctly from the 


"wer parts of the os pubis; 
uute, and form the bod y of the Clitoris. Before their union 
they are called the crura cl; 
the body of the Clitoris: 
Its muſcles ariſe 
we inſerted into 
teries rom the 
nerves from the 


its ſpongious bodies. It has'veins and ar- 
intercoſtals. 


: ora city, or houſe... - $9 65-6848 7 

The word is formed from the Greck xxoCu, 7 af away. 
„ Auinius Priſcus is 
ce in antient Ro 
rough -th | 


o 


Mt ; 
1 branches, called the 


Aten and inſpection of the 
malte tine of Auguſtus, who 
1 poſe.— The N had alſo 
GA over the Caacæ. Sy e ee 
As, or CLotars, See the article Hapir, 775 


eat Chaca, SET 
ace belonged to the 


. 
* 
* * 


. 


£ 


. 


. 
- 


and approaching one another, 
itoridis; and are twice as long as 
from the protuberance of the iſchium; and 


hzmorrhoidal veſſels, and pudenda; and 


1 
1 


ſald to have been the firſt who contrived 
me; to which end, a canal was firſt dug 
© mountains whereon the city. ſtood, and divided 


iiſed for the method of | 
viſiting, and treating ſick perſons in bed, for the more exact 


8 ſad, ſome women are apt to abuſe it? See PobLUTION. 1. 


* 


add F among the antients, was a ſubterraneous | que 
Th . common-ſewer, for the reception and diſcharge 0 | che 


Cloacina, or goddeſs, | 


— 


flouriſhed till it came into Huygens's har 
5 that if ever Galileo thou ht of ſuch a thing, 


cenſors, | 
1 he curatores Cloacarum 


| 


5 


The invention of 


| Bürk and Galileo. 


cenzo 


CLoOCK- 


CLO 


CLOCK, a kind of movemerit, or machine, ſerving to mes- 


ſure, and ſtrike time. | | | 
The uſual chronometers are watches, and clochs : the for- 
mer, in ſtrictneſs, are ſuch. as ſhew the parts of time; the 
latter, ſach as publiſh it by ſtriking : though the name watch 
is ordinarily appropriated to pocket-Clocks ; and that of Clecis 
to larger machines, whether they ſtrike or no. | 

The parts common to both kinds of movements, ſee under 
the article MovemEnT.—Thoſe peculiar to watches and 
Clocks, ſee under W aTCH-woRK, and CLock-woRKk. 
The invention of Clocks with wheels, is referred to Pacificus 


archdeacon of Verona, who lived in. the time of Lotharius, 


ſon. of Louis the Debonnair ; on the credit of in epitaph 
quoted by Ughelli, and borrowed by him from Panvinius. 
They were at firſt, called nocturnal dials ; to diſtinguiſh them 


from ſun-dials, which ſhewed the hour by the ſun's ſhadow. 


—Others aſcribe the invention to Boethius; 
6 et 4 "BE . 5 
r. Derham makes Cloc l- wor z of a much older ſtanding; and 
ranks Archimedes's ſphere, mentioned by Claudian; ahd that 
of Poſidonius, mentioned by Cicero, among the machines of 
this kind; not that either their form or uſe were the ſame 
with thoſe of ours: but that they had their motion from ſome 
hidden weights, or ſprings, with wheels, or pullies, or ſome 


about the year 


ſuch Clock-work principle. Thus he underſtands the Incluſus 


varus famulatur ſpiritus aſtris; & vivum certis matibus urget 
ae oye nt oof tuSr ARIEL got eo | | 
But be this as it will, it is certain the art of making Clocks, 
ſuch as are now in uſe, was either firſt invented, or at leaſt 
retrieved, in Germany about 200 years ago. | 
The water-Clocks, or clepſydræ, and ſun-dials, bave both a 
much better claim to antiquity. 


—The French annals, mention one of the former kind, ſent 


by Aaron king of Perſia to Charlemaign; about the year 807. 


which ſeemed to bear ſome reſemblance to the modern 


_ Chks : it was of braſs, and ſhewed the hours by twelve little 


balls of the ſame, metal, which fell at the end of each hour, 


and in falling, ſtruck a bell, and made it ſound. There 


were alſo figures of twelve cavaliers, which at the end of cach 


| hour came forth at certain apertures, . or windows in the ſide 


of the Cleck, and ſhut them again, Sc. 


. ” 


Among the modern Clocks, the moſt eminent for their furni- 


ture, and the varicty of their motions and figures, are thoſe of 


Straſbourg, and of Lyons. In the firſt, a cock claps his wings, 


and proclaims the hour; the angel opens a door, and ſalutes 


the virgin ; and the Holy Spirit deſcends on her, &r. In the 


ſecond, two horſemen encounter, and beat the hour on each 
other; a door opens, arid there appears on the theatre the vir- 
gin with Jeſus Chrift in her arms; the. magi, with their re- 
tinue, marching. in order, and preſenting their giſts; two 
trumpeters ſounding all the while to proclaim the proceſſion. 


See Scottus; ſee alſo Salmaſius on Solinus, Maſius de Tintin- 
nabulis, and Kircher in his Muſeum Romanumz and Oedip. 
peridulum Clocks is owing to the happy in- 

e: the honour of it is diſputed between 
| The former, who. has a volume on 
the ſubject, declares it was firſt put in practice in the year 
1657. and the deſcription thereof printed in 1658; Becher, 


duſtry of the.laſt 


dg nova temporis dimetiendi theoria, anno 1680. ſtickles for 


Galileo; and relates, though at ſecond-hand, the whole hi- 


ſtory of the invention: adding, that one Trefler; clock- 
| II maker to the father gf the then grand duke of Tuſcany; made 
Its ſenfation is exquit and it is found the chief ſeat of |: 


the firſt pendulum Clock at Florence, by girection of Galileo 
Galilei; a pattern of which was brought into Holland. 
The academy de' Cimento ſay expreſſy, that the 4 N 
of the pendulum to the movement of a Clock was firſt pro- 
poſed by Galilep, and firſt put in practice by his ſon Vin- 


b 
Be the inventor who he will, it is certain the invention never- 
ens's hands, who inſiſts on it, 
he never brought 
it to any degree of perfection. | | 


The firſt pendulum Clock made in England, was in the year 


1622. by Mr. Fromantil a Dutchman. See PENDulun. 


Pendulum CLOCK, IJ, © te Danes ON oy * 
4 ; „ ©. 4 PENDULUM Clork. 

Packet CLOCK, : See the arti cles n fp 

Repeatin CLOCK. 1-1 | MEWS: 


ORK,, is that 

hows Mo 00 a e as te, 

The wheels it confiſts of are the great, or firſt wheel; which 

is that the weight or ſpring firſt driyes: in ſixteen or twenty 

hour-Clecks, this has uſually pins, and is called the pin- 
pieces, the ſecond wheel is commonl 

| riking-wheel. Next the ſtriking-wbeel, 


wheel ; in « ah 
the pin-whee], or 


is the detent-wheel, or hoop-wheel, having a. hoop almoſt 
. round it, wherein-is a vacancy at which the Clock locks. 


"The next is the third, or fourth wheel, according to its di- 
ſtance from the firſt. The laſt is the flying pinion, with a 
fly, or fan to gather air, and ſo bridle the rapidity of the 
Clock's motion. To theſe muſt be added the pinion of re- 
port; which drives round the locking - wheel, called alſo the 


count wheel; ordinarily with eleven notches in it, unequally 


diſtant, to make the Clock Rrike the hours. See WHEEL. 
ee eu. 


=. 


part of the movement which ſtrikes the 


Jo is the clcł's continuance to the turns of the fuſy, or great 
< of ; 4 * 225 DIP EOF Fare . r B.nog. . 1 * oF 


_ > lifting-pi ch lift up and unlock the dents. 
Db 7 CLock-work;—The method of calcu-' 


7 wheel, ſtriking- wheel, and detent · wheel, which move round 


r 
1 
* 
K 3 


| Befides the wheels, to the clock part belongs the raſh, or ratch; 
à a kind of wheel with twelve large fangs, running concentrical 


to the dial-wheel, and ſerving to lift up the detents oy . 


hour, and make the c/o ſtrike: the detents, or ſtops, which 
being lifted up, and let fall, lock and unlock the clock in 
ſtriking: the bammers which ſtrike the bell: the hammer-. 
| tails, by which the ſtriking pins draw back the hammers: 
latches, wang” "ens work is: lifted up and unlocked; and 


lating the numbers of a piece of cloci wor having ſomething; 

n it very pretty, and at the ſame time very eaſy and uſeful, 
we ſhall give the readers the rules relating thereto: referring, 
for the general rules that obtain in the calculation of all move- 

© ments of watch as well as cdoct-wwork, to the article MovE- 


mi; and, ſor the particular rules of watch-workz to the | 
article WATCH-work. | 0 2 | 


For the ftri& calculation itſelf, it bears that affinity to the 
calculation of watch-work, that, to avoid repetitions, we 
mall refer to that head: what clockwork has peculiar. to itſelf 

will be conceived from what follows. x 3 


Neues for calkularing the ſtriking part of a Cr ocR.—Firſt then; 


Obſerve that regard, here, needs only be had to the count- 
in this proportion: the count-wheel commonly goes round 
once in 12 or 1 : the detent - wheel moves round every 
ſtroke the clock ſtrikes, or ſometimes but once in two ſtrokes; 

' wherefore, it follows, that. e 5 
Secondly, As many pins as are in the pin-wheel, ſo many 
turns hath the detent-wheel in one turn of the pin- wheel; 
or, which is the ſame, the pins of the pin-wheel are the 
quotients of that wheel divided by the pinion of the detent- 
wheel. But if the deterit-wheel. move but once round in 
two ſtrokes of the c/oct, then the ſaid quotient is but half 
c ns a panes ne 
Thirdly, As many turns of the pin-wheel as are required to 
the ſtrokes of 12 hours (which are 78), ſo many 

turns muſt the pinion of report have, to turn round the 


count - wheel once: or thus, the quotient of 78; divided by 
be the quotient for the 


che number of firiking pins, ſh 
pinion of report, and the count-wheel; and this is in caſe 
the pinion of report be fixed to the arbor of the pin-wheel, 


which is commonly done. 2 2 
An example will make all plain: the locking wheel being 


233, the pinion of report 8, 5 78, the 
8) 48 (6. Airiking-pins are 13, and fo of the reſt. Note 
——alſo, quotient] 

l 8 2 (13. of the pinion of report. As for the warning- wheel, 


at 78 divided by 13 gives 6, the 


6) 60 (10. and flying-wheel, it matters little what numbers 
. 6) 48 (8. they have; their uſe being only to bridle the rapi- 
ditty of the motion of the other Wheels. 
I The following rules will be of good ſetvice in this calcula- 


1. To find how many ftrokes a clock flrikes in one turn of the 

Se . barrel. 2 turns of 2 wheel, he 5 

are to the days of the doc#s continuance 3 ſo is the number 

of ſtrokes in 24 hours, viz. 156, to the ſtrokes of one turn 
% 1 

2. To find bow many days the clert wil! go. As the ſtrokes 


. 


— 


rt Act 
* 


— 


in 24 hours are to thoſe in one turn of the fuſy ; ſo are the 


turns of the fuſy to the days of the cloct's going. 
4.4" Is 
ſtrokes in one turn of the fuſy are to thoſe of 24 hours; 


4. To fix the pin of report on the ſpindle of "the great wheel. 
- Xs 2 . gh a way in the cloci's continuance' is to the 

- turns of the fuſy ; ſo are the ſtrokes in 12 hours, viz. 78, 
d the quotient of the pinion of report fixed" on the arbor of 
J ine gc open nnt one on 
5, 7 find the flirokes in the clock's continuance.” As 12 is to 
78, ſo are the hours of the cloct's continuance to the num- 


ber of ſtrokes. in that time. 


* 


- 


To add chimes to 4 piece of Crock- wort. See the article for pol oe - of 


Balance f a CLock. See the article BaLance. 
CLock-makers compaſſes. See the article Cour AssEs. 


1 K. 


Walls, and inhabited by canons, or religi 


. 
In a more 
ligious of either ſex. 


of a regular monaſtery, conliſting of a ſquare built around; 
tia, between the church, the chapter-houſe, and the 


refeQtory ; and over which is the dormitory. See Doxmi-]. 


| The clifters ſerved for ſeveral purpoſes in the antient mon-|- 
aſteries. Petrus Bleſenſis obſerves, that it was here the 
monks held their lectures; the lecture of morality at the 


den- Be, next the church; che ſchoel on the weſt, and] filth, that had eſcaped the rds. 2 
the ch on the'ealt; ſpiritual meditation, &c, being re- It is now in a ſtate to be oiled, and carded on large 
ſerved for the churc. . OA 10-4 oo placed aſlo e belt oil for the purpoſe is Y 10 


"Do Cange concludes, that all theſe different exerciſes were 8 
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a ar/oifler, when there are. buildings on each. of 3 form of 


CLOSE, in heraldry, . When any bird, addicted 


1 bg. ] cloths being well cleared of the knots; and other impertchm. 
find the number of turns of the fuſy, or barrel. As | 


it ſquare, and . to its juſt length and brech. 


| 8 I bales, they muſt be ſcoured, by putting them in a hb 
 CLOISTER, CLavsrRruM, a habitation ſurrounded with | 


 cloifter is uſed for a monaſtery of re- ; 
In » more reſtrained ſenſe elo/fer is uſed for the principal part|- 
1 


3 2 $ * o 
N 1 
* Nn 
- ue 
a : d 
. Welk hs 
? A 
4 — 

* 

* ©. 
4 1 


che chapter-liouls, und the ſchool;, wees nor; 
choiſter, but buildings adjoining 2 87s nor part of the 
er ves, that on proper uſe of the chi 5 
the monks to meet in, and converſe tc Cor or 
The | day, r dee derdin hour 
| form of the cloifter was ſquare;z and it hag ;. 
rlauſtrum from claude, I ſhut k, choſe, a8 A* name 
its four ſides with buildings. 3 Cloſed on 


Hence, in architecture; à building is ſaid to be 
_ of the court. 5 © four fide 
CLOISTERED monks. See the article Monx: TA 

> : 3 to u 
drawn in a coat of arms, in a ſtanding poſture, (i 
wings cloſe down. about it, and not either flying or dry," 


they blazon it by the word doſe, _ lack 
In which ſenſe doſe ſtands oppoſed; to volant. 8 
LAN r. | | e Vo. 


* 


- Chaſe is not applied to the peacock; dunghil-cock . 
re a de it is their dre poſture. oy a Sl 
"The term claſe is likewiſe uſed for the barnacles, or bit 
bridle; when not extended, as they art uſually borne 15 
It is alſo applied to the bearing a helmet; with the 
down: a barnacle cloſe, helmet Joſe, &. o_ 
CLose; in muſic. See the article Capsnce; 
CLoss field, See the article FEI s. 
Cros fights aboard a ſhip are bulk-heads put up fore and of 
in br ſhip, 9 the men to * behind in a cloſe engagemen 
and fire on the enemy; or, if the ſhi 0a 
the decks: . 1 52 5 
CLoss fire. See FIR R, and RREVERBEBRATION. 
Pound CLos E. See the articlePouny, - 85 
CLOSET, in heraldry, ſignifies the half of a bar. See Bal. 
Clerk of the CLoSET.:.. See the article CLE RK. : 


| CLOTH, in commerce, in its general ſenſe, includes all kinds 


of ſtuffs woven or manufactured on the loom, | 
threads be of wool, hemp, or flax, 4 1 
CLoTH is more peculiarly applied to a web, or tiſſue of wolkn 
threads, inter woven; whereof ſome, called the wiy, 1. 
extended lengthwiſe, from one end of the piece to theater, 
- "the reſt, e woof, art diſpoſed acro 
breadthwiſe of the Fon e 0 © 
_ Chths are woven on the looms as well as linens, drugyets, ferge 
camblets, &c; They are of various qualities, fine, coatk long, 
Se. ſome are made of ool, and this of different colous; the 
wool being dyed and dreſſed, are firſt ſpun, then wore: others 
are wrought white, deſtined to be dyed in ſcarlet, black, ble, 
green, yellow, &c.—Their breadths-and lengths are minus, 
according to the places where they are manufactured. 
The grodnſ 'of -CLoTH conſiſts, 19; In the woo!'s being fne, 
and well dreſſed. See WOOI.— 20, In its being ſpun qu- 
bly; always obſerving, however, that the thread of t n 
be finer, and better twiſted, than that of the woof. 
o, In the cloth's being well wrought and beaten o the 
loom, ſo as to be every-where equally -clofe and con 
40, In the wool's not being finer and better at one entof the 
piece than in the reſt.— 50, In the liſts being ſuficeaty 
trong, and of the ſame length with the ſtuff; and tut be 
conſi of good matter, as wool, hair, or oſtrich feathe, at 
the hair of Daniſh dogs; which laſt is the beſt.— 0 [tie 


. 
W 1 . 


4 
1 


„ern -% wma wm wc. 


—72, In its e ſcoured with good full eit, 
then fulled with the beſt white ſoap, and waſhed out in der 
water. See FVI LIN O.—8%, In the hair or knap's being l 
drawn out with the teazle, or thiſtle, on the pole, vithot 
being too much opened. See TREAZETLE.— Oe, In is ks 
horn cloſe; yet without laying the ground or thrad bats 
See SER toe, In its being well dyed—1!) las 
not being ſtretched, or pulled farther than is neceſſay tk 


: TENTER.—129, In-its only being preſſed cold ; hot-preling 
being an utter enemy to doth, oo 
Manufacturing of bite CLoTas for dyeing. —The beſt wool 
for the purpole are thoſe of England and Spain; call 
n 
To uſe them to the beft advantage; when taken 4e 


what more than lukewarm,” compoſed of three nul fur 
water, and one of urine. After the wool has contindl Ws 
er in the liquor to diſſolve and looſen the greaſe 608 
out, drained,and waſhed in a running water: it i En 


In this ſtate it is hung out to dry in the ſhade; 8 
the ſun being apt to make it harſh,” and untractabl. * 


ro 

. 

and cleaned, the more ſoft it becomes, and the bt" | fl 
— After beating, it is well picked, to clear the rf | 


„ at leaſt, ſhould be uſed fo . , 


petſormed in the cloilter itſelf; but by miſtake. The church, 
e 4 2 ' 7 | 3 8 WK 8 | 725 | 
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woof, and a nirith for that of the u. 


4 


3 to the ſpinners; who firſt card it bn the 
It is now Bren ne cards 4 then ſpin it on the wheel : obſerv- | 
| e ike the thread of the warp ſmaller, by one-third, 
an e of the woof, and much cloſer twiſted; in order to 
tan de acter mult de ſpun with, he band, or ſtring open, 
xd the former with it croſſed. We N 
The thread being thus ſpun, reeled, and made into ſkeins; | 
w Jeſtined for the woof is wound on ſpools, i. e. on little 
| noo or pieces of paper,' or ruſhes, ſo diſpoſed as that they 
js ul fly put in the eye of the ſhuttle. That for the warp 


i; wound on 2 kind of rochets, or large wooden bobbins, to 


diſpoſe it for warping. 


: When warped, it is ſtiffened with ſize; whereof, that made |. 


| of parchment is the beſt; and, when dry, is given 
S who mount it on the loom. | 
The warp being on the loom, the weavers, who are two to 
each loom, ohe on each ſide, tread at the ſame time, alter- 
mately, on the ſame treadle; i. e. now on the right ſtep, and 
"ow on the left, which raiſes and lowers the threads of the 
warp equally ; between which they throw, tranſverſly, the 
ſhuttle from the one to the other. And each time that the ſhut- 
tle is thrown, and ſo a thread of the woof inſerted within the 
they ſtrike it conjointly with the ſame frame wherein is 
faſtened comb, or reed, between whoſe teeth the threads 
of the warp are paſſed; repeating the ſtroke as often as is ne- 
ceſſary; in ſome cloths no Jeſs than twelve or thirteen times, 
viz. fix with the warp open, and ſeven ſhut. | 
It may be obſerved, that the more the threads of the woof are 
ſtruck againft each other, the cloſer the clathis e and hence it be- 
comes enabled to ſuſtain the violence of the fulling-mill, as well 
as of the teazing, or fulling- thiſtle, without fretting, or opening. 
The weavers having continued their work till the whole warp 
is filed with wack the cloth is finiſhed: it is taken off the 
loom by unrolling it from the beam whereon it had been 
rolled in proportion as it was woven; and is now given to be 
- Cleared of the knots, ends of thread, ftraws, and other filth ; 
which is done with little iron nippers. | 


urine, or a kind of potters clay well cleaned and ſteeped in 
water, put along with the cloth in the trough, wherein it is 
fulled. See FuLLIN O. . : . 
The cloth being again cleared from the earth, or urine, by 
waſhing it in water, is returned to the former hands, to have 
the leſſer filth, ſmall ſtraws, and almoſt imperceptible knots, 
taken off as before: then it is returned to the fuller, to be beat 
and fulled with hot water, wherein five or ſix pounds of ſoap 
have been diffolved. The ſoap moſt eſteemed. is the white, 
eſpecially that of Genoa. After fulling an hour and a half, - 
it is taken out to be ſmoothed, i. e. to be pulled by the liſts 
lengthwiſe, to take out the wrinkles and creaſes occafioned 
by the force of the mallets, or peſtles, falling on the cloth 
when in the troughs. 5 „ 
The ſmoothing is repeated every two hours, till the fulling be 
niſhed, and the cloth brought to its proper breadth: aſter 
which, it is waſhed in*clear water, to purge it of the ſoap, 
and given, all wet, to the carders, to raiſe the hair, or knap, 
on the right ſide, with the thiſtle, or weed; wherewith they 
gve it two rubs, or courſes; the firſt againſt the grain, the 
ſecond with the grain. 7 255 | | 2 


to a ſharper, and ſharper, as far as the ſixth degree. 
worker, 


| carder; wh etti n "OH . . N s 
tinks fir o wetting it again, gives it as many courſes as he 


of the piece to the other. - 


vr while in the carders hands; in order to w 
her 1 from time to time with water. 
de enap being finiſhed, and the cloth drie 


yes It as m 
e ſtuff, It 


d, the cloth · worker 


Nen at the cloth cannot be too dry for ſheering. 
ne.” When dyed; it is waſhed if fair water, and the'cloth- 
a bruſh es it again, wet as it is, lays the hair, Or knap, with 

7 on a table, and hangs it on the tenters; where it is 


* 


When r, while yet à little moiſt on the tenter.” 

05 duite dry, the cloth is taken off from the tenter, and 
i 
1 


In this condition it is carried to the fullery, to be ſcoured with | 


Ide cath being dried after this preparation, the cloth-worker 
takes it, and gives it its firſt cut, or ſheering.--This done, the 
carders reſume it, and after wetting it, give it as many more 
rubs, or courſes, with the teazle, as the quality of the-ſtuff re- 
qures: always obſerving to begin againſt the hair, and to end 
with it; and to be in with · a ſmoother thiſtle, proceeding ſill, in their aſcent through fluid bodies, part of the fluid will 


—_ 


| 


| dries it, and gives it back again to the cloth- worker; | 
who after ſheering it the third and laſt time, returns it to the | the fame ſpecific gravity with themſelves, they will be ſuſpended ; 
| men, "who repeat their operation as before, till the hair,] till the watery veſicles, which were at firſt too thin to be per- 

in 3p, be well ranged on the ſurface of the cloth, from one ceived, being now condenſed by the cold of the ſuperior regi- 


| — us woven, ſeoured, knapped, and ſhorn,is ſent to the 


"Wer in length and breadth, enough to ſmooth it, | 
Win are, and bring it to its proper dimenſions, without 5 | i 
of 4. 5 t too much; obſerving to bruſh. it afreſh, the way] The clove-tree was antiently very common in the Molucco 


n on the table, to finiſh the laying of the knap: it 


The loſs is given by laying a leaf of vellom, or cap- paper 
in each plait of the piece; and over the-whole a ſquare plank 
of wood: on which, by means of a lever, the ſcrew of a 
' preſs is brought down, with the degree of force judged ne- 
og with regard fo the quality of the - x a France, 
none but ſcarlets, greens, blues, He. receive this laſt prepa- 
"ration; blacks being judged better without it. £ | 
Laſtly, the cloth being taken out of the preſs, and the papers 
removed; it is in a condition for ſale, or uſe. | 
For the manufafture of mixt CLoTHs, or thoſe wherein the 
wools are firſt dyed,” then mixed, ſpun; and woven of the 
colours intended; the proceſs, except in what relates to the 
colour, is moſtly the ſame with that juſt ſpoken of. 
The method of adjuſting the mixture, is by firſt making a 
felt, or flock, of the colours of the intended cloth, as a ſpe- 
cimen: the wool of each colour is weighed, and when the 
ſpecimen is to the manufaQurer's mind, he mixes, for uſe, 
a quantify in the ſame proportion; eſtimating each grain of 


the ſpecimen at twenty pounds weight of the ſame wool in 


the cloth to be made, | | 5 
Thus, if he would mix three colours, v. gr. coffee- colour, 
feuille- mort, and pale: blue, the firſt to be the prevailing co- 


lour; he weighs a quantity of each; for inſtance, 70 grains 


of the firſt, 25 of the ſecond, and 20 of the third: then 
multiplies each by 20 pounds of wool: and thus gains 1400 
pounds for the coffee-wool; 500 pounds for the feuille- mort, 
and 400 for the pale blue. | | _ 

. The wools of the ſpecimen, thus weighed, are mixed, oiled, 
carded, moiſtened with clear water, rubbed with black ſoap, 
and in this ſtate wrought a long time in the hands; till they be 
reduced into a piece of felt, like that uſed by hatters. 

It is then rinſed in water, to purge out the oil and ſoap; and 
when dry, the hair, or knap, is carded out with the teazle ; 
then ſhorn carefully, till the ground appear, and the ſeveral 
colours be diſcoverable. 8 | FH 

_ Laſtly, wetting it a little, and preſſing it, he examines it well; 
and if he be not contented with it, makes another felt; 
if he be, he proceeds to mix his wools: when mixed, it 
as in white cloth. 

Caſting of Lead on CLOTH. See the article CAs ING. 
Cocking CLOTH. See the article CockinG Cloth. 
Frizing of CLOTH. See the article FRIZING: - 


* 


Creep CLOTH. See the article GKEEN, 


Houſewife's CLoTa. See the article HousxwirE. 


[ncombuſtible CLOTH, See ASBESTOS, ASBESTINE, and LIx un 


Incombiſtibile. 1 | 
Painting on CLOTH. ' See the article PainTING © 
Sear-CLoTH. See the article SEAR-Clcih. : 


ſuſpended in the atmoſphere, See VAPoUR. | 


ws * 


A cloud is a congeries of watery particles, or veſiculæ raiſed 


ſubterraneous heat, or both; which at their firſt riſe from our 
globe, are too minute, to be perceived; but as they mount, 
meeting with a greater degree of cold, are condenſed, and ren- 
dered opaque, by the reunion of their parts; ſo as to reflect 
light, and become viſible. : 


breaks looſe from bodies wherein it is detained: for the man- 
ner whereof, ſee BoiLixG. es 5 

Now, by reaſon of the exceeding ſmalneſs of the particles of 
fire, their attractive force muſt be exceedingly great: hence, 


cling around them, and mount up together with them, in 


After this, the cloth being dried, is returned to the cloth- | form of veſicles of water replete with particles of fire; and 
who ſheers it a ſecond time, and returns it to the | | 2 


| theſe veſicles are what we call Vapour. 


Further, theſe vapours, being ſpecifically lighter than air, mount 
in it, till having reached ſuch a region of the atmoſphere as is of 


ons; and their included igneous particles extinct, or at leaſt 


{muſt be. obſerved, that it is indiſpenſably cours the cloth driven into a leſs compaſs, and Fuente the parts ſet cloſer 
ich, it is] together; their 1 firſt augmented ſo 


as · to render them 


opaque enough to reſſect the ſun's light, and become viſible; 
and their ſpecific gravity increaſed, ſo as to make them de- 


any cuts as he thinks requiſite for the perfection of | ſcend: in the former ſtate they are called clouds ;. and in the 
Cn muſt alſo be obſerved, that all the ſneerings muſt | latter, when they arrive at us, rain. do re EY: | | 
'; © richt ſide, except the two laſt, which muſt be on the | Clruds, beſide their uſe when they deſcend in ſhowets, are of 

ſervice while ſuſpended. in the atmoſpbere; as they help to 


mitigate the exceflive heat of the torrid zone, and fereen it 
from the beams of the ſun, eſpecially when in his zenith. 


by the Latins alſo called caryophyllus., whey. 
* The fruit is ſomewhat in form of a nail ; whence the term 
clowe, from the French Chou, nail. 


|  iflarids; where all theEuropean nations, who traffick in ſpices to 
the Indies, furniſhed themſelves with what quantity of eoves 


th 
b el imooth 3 _ Dk . . 
1.1 W — 2 bene and to give it a little 9 


4 


| ters of that merchandize, having dug up the clove-trees of the 
4 Ce 1 5 | 


is beat on hurdles, cleaned, oiled, carded, ſpun, woven, &c, 


CLOUD, in phyſiology, a collection of condenſed vapour, 


from the waters, or watery parts of the earth, by the ſolar, or * 


The manner wherein vapours are raiſed into cloiids may be 
conceived thus, —Fire being of a light, agile nature, eaſily 
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CLOVEZ, an aromatic fruit, borne on a tree of the ſame name; 


0 fl chey required. At preſent there are ſcarce any found but in the 
old under a preſs, to make it per- iſtand of Ternate: the Dutch, in order to render themſelves ma- 
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Aioluccbs, und tranſplanted them to Ternate ; fo that there 
- are hone now to be had but through their hands. 
The tree is very large; its bark reſembles that of the olive-trec, 
© and its leaves thoſe of the lautel* its fruit falling, takes root, 
and thus it multiplies itſelf without any culture. It is ſaid, it 
will not allow any other herb, or wee, to grow near it; 8 
- exceſſive heat drawing to it all the humidity of the foil. 
Wen the clove firſt begins to appear, it is of a greeniſh · White 
colour; as it ripens, it grows brown. Nor is there any pre- 
paration neceſſary in order to render it ſuch as it comes to us, 
dut to dry it in the fur; whatever ſome authors talk of firſt 
ſtteeping it in ſea-wates,. to preſerve it from worms. 
Towards the head, it ſeparates ints four; and the four quar- 
+ ters being ſhaped angle-wiſe; their apices meeting at the top, 
form a kind of crown, fomewhat in the antique manner. 
*  Cleves muſt be chofen dry, brittle, harſh to the touch, well} 
grown, of a duſky-rediſh colour, a hot aromatic taſte, an 
ceable ſmell, and, if poffible, with the ſhank on. 
- Their properties are, to warm and dry, to correct a fetid breath, 


mach and liver, and ſtop vomiting. 2 are uſed in * 
| Xles, palſies, leth ies, and other diſe ES of the brain. : 
uch of the fruit as eſcape the gatherers, grow and ſwell on 


to ſharpen the ſight, diſſipate films in the eyes, fortify the ſto- | 


e tree, and become full of a gum; theſe are ſometimes uſed} 


nn medicine, and are called Mather of cleaves. 5 . 
There is alſo an oil drawn from cloves by diſtillation; which, 
when new, is of à pale. yellow colour, but reddens as it grows 


old: it is uſed in medicine as a ſovereign remedy for the 


- tooth-ach, and in compoſitions with the ſame view as the 
fruit. It is alſo much uſed among the perfumers. | 
The natives call the clove-tree chamgue, the Perſians and Arabs 


Lorumfel, and the Turks alafour, They make ſeveral pre-: 


parations both of the flowers, and the fruit. 


CLove-Cinxamon. See the article Cinnamon. _ 1 As e, 1 a liquor im 
CLoyt-WaTER. See the article WATER. 2 | diately from the large inteſtines into theſe veins; beſides, that 


CLOUGH, or Draught, in commerce, an allowance of two 
pounds in every hundred weight for the turn of the ſcale ; that 
the commodity may hold out weight when ſold out by retail. 
CLOUT-NAILS. See the article Nas. 5 
CLUNY,or CLUuGnYy, a celebrated abbey of Benedictine monks, f 
in a city of that name; being the head, ar chief oa congre- 


- 


tion: denominated from them. - 


Eis ſituate in the Maſonnois, a little province's France, on 
the river Grdnez and was founded by Williams duke of Berry | 


and Aquitain; or, as others ſay, by the abbot Bernon, ſup- 
ported by that duke, in the year 910. 
| This abbey was antiently ſo very ſpacigus and magnificent, that 
in 1245. after the holding of the firſt council of Lyons, pope 
Innocent IV. went to Cluny, accompanied with the two patri- 
archs of Antioch and Conſtantinople, twelve cardinals, three 
_ archbiſhops, fifteen biſhops, and a great number of abbots 
who were all entertained, without one of the monks being 
put out of their place: though S. Louis, Q. Blanche his mother, 
the duke of Artois, his brother, and his ſiſter, the emperor of 
Conſtantinople, the ſons of the kings of Arragon and Caſtile, 
the duke of Burgundy, fix counts, and a great number of lords, 
with all their retinue, were there at the fame time. bs, 
Cluny, at its firſt erection, was put under the immediate pro- 
tection of the apoſtolic ſee; with expreſs prohibition to all 
fecular and eccleſiaſtic powers, to diſturb the monks in the 
poſſeſſion of their effects, or the election of their abbot. By 
this they pretended to be exempted from the juriſdiction of 
inſiſt on the ſame. Fg 
Cluny is the head of a very numerous and extenſive congrega- 
tion: in effect, it was the firſt congregation of divers mona- 
ſteries united under one chief, ſo as only to conſtitute one 
en or, as they call it, one order, that ever aroſe. 
CLYPE 


| US, or CLyPEUM, Buckler ; a piece of defenſive ar- 
mour, which the antients uſed to carry upon the arm, to ſe- 


5 ©, ure them from the blows of their enemies. ; 
The of it was either round, oval, or ſexangular: in 
the middle was a boſs of iron, or of ſome other metal, with 


* 


a ſharp point. See SEID. 


CLYSSUS, a chymical production, conſiſting of the moſt eff- 


_  cacious principles of any body, extracted, purified, and then 
_ remixed. A 


A clyſſus is when the ſeveral ſpecies, or ingredients of a body, 


are prepared and purified ſeparately, and then combined again. 
Thus, ſalt, ſulphur, oil, ſpirit, and mercury, reaſſembled into 
one body, by long digeſtion, c. make a clyſſus. _ 

errssvs of Autimony, is an agreeable acid ſpirit, drawn by diſtil- 


lation from antimony, nitre, and ſulphur mixed together. by Reps and degrees to their perfection; at preſent 07% 
There is alſo a chyſſus of vitriol, which is a ſpirit drawn by] 


diſtillation from vitriol diſſolved in vinegar. —This is uſed by 


phyſicians in various diſeaſes, arid. to extract the tinctures of 


© ſeveral vegetables. lee 


Ex vssus is alſo uſed among ſome authors for a kind of ſapa, or 
extract, made with eight parts of the juice of a plant, and] 


one of fi ſeethed together into the conſiſtence of honey. 
Ne Kaurre, in medicine, a liquid Bree or injection, 


CLYSTE 


_ Intrguces into the inteſtines by the Fundaments in onder tof er carmage. . W dee po 
11 * Aſo "et 4 . 6-4 gp AX 1 "AF . : + i 4 * 15 s 8 . » . % Ait 


Nouriſhing CLS T ERS, are thoſe applied with d 
dus tel us, that Aubery, a phyſician, fed a won 7 lt. 


maintains the negative 


are out of the road for getting inte the blood: for in Mie 


the animal machine is fo porous throughout, that nature ſeems 


ſhops; which, at length, gave the hint to other abbeys to | 


refreſh them, Joofen the belly, moiſten and ſoften dle . 
diſlipate wind, So. 4 5 loben the u 
* The word comes from the Greek aue, Joy, all. 
Clyfttri are ſometimes made of bran-water, 2g 6, L 
more uſually of decoctions of certain herbs ; to r but 
added honey, brown ſugar, and ſometimes lenitiye ef ch ar 
and other drugs. Chſters are either emollient, cat hu, 
lenitive, aſtringent, laxative, anodyne, uterine rd 
nouriſhing, & c. 8 "> "Miedrlke, 
9 . 12 Se elign to nouriſh 
perſons who cannot take in any aliment at the tnowh 


Ss 


4 K 


ſix weeks with ch/ters compoſe] of capons Quality 
fowls, boiled to a pulp; with yolks of «x23, a other 
It is difficult, however, to conceive how ders £7 
nouriſh; and the caſe is briſtdy controverted in the min; 
of the French royal wy between M. Li man 

re, and M. Lemeryr. who 
The arg urged by the firſt, are, that the mater; of 
clyter, for want of the ordinary pallage, want the prep the 


neceſſary to be converted into nouriffiment; and beſq, 


3840 


of the large inteflines, called the cecum, is a valve catey 


vulaBauhini, to oppoſe the paſſage of any food int 
inteſtines: and there are nolattes veins n the la ve ima 


but abundance in the ſmall ones. But the latteal ar g. 


only canals that can carry the chyle into its receptacle 

| the chyle is the only fabltance that can nouriſh, In 
To this, M. Lemery objects, that very great anatomiſk hy 

found laSteals in the large inteſtines, though but in taut,” 

ber: but though there were none, adds he, the meſaric 

are indifputably diſtributed to theſe inteſtines; and may Wy 

be ſuppoſed to pump up the moſt ſubtil part of a broth, x 


carry ĩt into the blobd. M. Mery has paſſed a liquor imme. 


to have intended an extraordinary way of convevins fu 
into the blood, to be ready on ber ih Ne rogue 
This notion will appear inconteſtable, if M. Moxin' theory 
of the paſſage of the urine be admitted,  . 
Herodotus tays, the Egyptians. were the firſt who ina 
 dy/ters; or rather, who applied them to uſe. Galen 2d 
Pliny add, that. they took the hint from a bird of their coun 
try, called Ibis, which they frequently obſerved to make thi 
kind of injection with, its beak, and afterwards to diſchary 
| itſelf ſeveral times. Others ſay, that the ciconia, or ſlr, 
firſt taught men the application of cly/eers. 
Uterine CLYSTERS, are injectic ns into the uterus, or womb, 
Catholicon for CLyYST ERS. See the article CATHoL1cos, 
CNEMODACTYLAÆAUs, in anatomy, a mulcle, otheryil 
called extenſor tertii internodii digitorum. See ExTaxso 
„ ze... EC ea 
COACERVAT UM vacuum. See the article Vacvun, 
COACH, a vehicle for commodious travelling, ſuſpended c 
leathers, and moved on wheels. _ | 
In England, and throughout Europe, the coaches are daun 
horſes, except in Spain, where they uſe mules. In a pan of be 
eaſt; eſpecially the dominions of the great Mogul, their aud 
aredrawn by oxen. In Nenmark they ſometimes yore reindeer 
in their coaches ; though this is rather for curioſity than uſe, 
The coachman is ordinarily placed on a ſeat raiſed before be 
body of the ccach. - But the Spaniſh policy has diſplaced ini 
that country by a royal ordonnance; on occaſion of the 
d'Olivares, who found that a very important ſecret whereon 
had conferred in his coach, had been overheard, and reved 
by. his coachman : - ſince that time, the place of the 
coachman is the fame with that of the French 
man, and our poſtillion, vi. on the firſt horſe on the ll 
The invention cf coaches is wing to the French: Jet ac m 
ceaches of any great antiquity even in France; ſcarce c 
beyond the reign of their Francis J. 
Their uſe, at their firſt riſe, was only for the coun 2 
authors obſerve, as a thing very ſingular, that there p 
_ firſt no more than two coaches in Paris; the one thit u © 
queen, and the other that of Diana, natural daughter 
Henry II. The firſt courtier who had one, was ein dee 
de Bois Dauphin, whoſe enormous bulk difabled Mn" 
travelling on horſeback. ' 
One may hence judge how much ita luxury, and 
have grown upen our hands in later days; there bh 
| computed in that city no leſs than 1 5000 coachei. 
Coaches have had the fate of all other inventions to bet 
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to want nothing, either with way to eaſe, or men 
Louis XIV. of France made ſeveral ſumptuary li ' 
ſtraining the exceſſive richneſs of coaches, probi "= | 
of gold, ſilver, &c. therein; but they have had 
Coaches may be divided into two kindsz thoſe that Wy 
bows, or necks, and thoſe that have not; both 1 
the other have two principal parts, the body, 2d. 
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i is that part where the paſſengers are diſpoſed; and 
Par e tan, üs ch, and to which the ; 
ce faſtened, that give motion to the whole machine. 
| ' Coaches are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their ſtruture, into 

aches, properly ſo called, chariots, calaſhes, and berlins.— 
With regard to the circumſtances of their uſe, &c, we diſtin- | 
| guiſh flage-coaches, hackney-coaches, &c. en 3 
- Coch, is a kind of coach that has only a 
+ with a ſtool, at moſt, before. When theſe are 
richly garniſhed, and have five glaſſes, they are 
* a kind of light ſmall coach, with very low 
wheels, richly adorned, uſed on occaſions of pleaſure, and open | 
on all ſides to take the air, and enjoy the proſpect. There 
| are of theſe calaſbes with one, two, and three ſeats; where 
| the perſons do not fit facing one another, us in the common] 
caches, but all forwards, each ſeat having its back. 
OACHES, thoſe expoſed to hire, in the ſtreets of Lon- |- 
don, and ſome other great cities, at rates fixed by authority. 
Thoſe in London are under the direction of commiſſioners, 
| who take cognizance of all cauſes and diſputes ariſing there- 
upon,—They are diſtinguiſhed by numbers affixed to the] 
| ors; and the fares, or rates, are fixed by a ftatute | 
14 Car. II. and confirmed by another in the fifth and fixth | 
of king William III. eres, 8 £ 
For a whole day of twelve hours the fair is 106. for a ſingle 
hour 15. 64, for every hour after the firſt 15. — At theſe 
rates, they are obliged to carry paſſengers any-where within 
ten miles of London. ee A o 1 
$tage-COACHEs, are thoſe appointed for the conveyance of tra- 
vellers from one — town to another, © 
COADJUTOR, Fellow- Helper, is properly uſed for a prelate 
joined to another, to him in the diſcharge of the fun- 
Qons of his prelature ; and even, in virtue thereof, to ſucceed 
The coadjutor has the ſame privileges with the biſhop himſel.-- 
Gagjutors were formerly appointed by kings, for archbiſhops 
and biſhops grown old, or abſent, and not able to adminiſter 
their dioceſes. But the right of appointing coadjutors, in Ro- 
miſh countries, is now reſerved to the pope alone. 
ſaucfutors are alſo called biſhops in partibus infidelium; in re- 
guditis neceſſary the coadjutor of a biſhop ſhould be a biſhop | 
limſelf; without which, he cannot diſcharge the office. 
The uſe of coadjutors in the church, is borrowed from the | 
Roman empire. Symmachus ſpeaks of afliſtants, or coadju- 
702 given to magiſtrates; and calls them adjutores publici | 
ei. e | | _ 
The popes, formerly, made a ſhameful abuſe of the coadjutories: 
lome they granted to children, and young people, with this 
Cauſe, donec ingreſſus fucrit; Till they were capable of en- 
= upon the adminiſtration of the office.” Others they | 
to perſons not in orders, with this clauſe, donec acceſſerit : | 
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it is dug out of are called Coal-Mines, or Coal-Piti, It is 


common in moſt countries of Europe: though the Engliſh 


coal. is of moſt repute; even in foreign countries; notwith- 


ſtanding ſome pretend that of the Foſſe in Auvergne is not 
Thus inferior to it. NG C 

The goodneſs of coal is found by its being as free ts poſſible 
from ſulphur; in its heating iron well, and in its burning a 
long time in the ſmith's forge. The Engliſh ' coat has this 


peculiar to it; that it never lights ſo perfectly, as when water 


is thrown on it. Au 

The commerce of coal is very conſiderable in England; great 
quantities are exported to France, &c. by way of * The 
meaſure whereby it is fold is the chaldron, containing thirty- 


ſix buſhels, 


In the memoirs of the French royal academy, we have an * 
count of two experiments on the common Pit. coal, made by 


M. Des Landes while in England, and which he thinks have 


eſcaped the Engliſh philoſophers. 


ft, Pounding ſome coal, and putting half an ounce of it in | 


i 


a viol of water, the mixture became quite black: but leaving 


it expoſed to the air in a window, during a cold winter night. 


in the morning it was found frozen, and turned to a rediſh 
colour. The reaſon of the change muſt be, that the froſt had 
diſengaged the ſulphurs of the coal: though one would little 


expect ſuch an effect from it. 


2dly, From an infuſion of cinders in brandy, mixed with iron 


fllings, ariſes a black tincture, which brightens in proportion 
as it is heated; when arrived at the heat of boiling, the co- 


lour becomes perfectly fine and ſoft, and gives a dye to cloth; 


which no workman can imitate 


The ſtrata, or veins of coals, in coalpits, are numerous, and 
their order, quality, &c. are . ee f in different places. 


In thoſe e in Staffordſhire, the ſtrata, below the turf, 
are two or three clays, a grey ſtone, and a hard grey rock; then 


they are expreſſed in the Phils ophical Tranſactions to be, 15, 


Coal, called Bench coal; 20, Shpper-coal, leſs black, and ſhine- 
ing than the former; 3e, Spin-coal, more black and ſhining; 


45, Stone- coal, much like Cannel-coal. | | 
| Thefe ſtrata have between each of them a bat, or bed, of a 


- peculiar ſort of matter, about the thickneſs of a crown piece. 


Below theſe are divers metalline ſtrata; as a black ſubſtance, 


called the Dun-row bat; a grey iron ore, called the Dun-row 


iron. ſtone; abluiſh bar, called J/hite-row; a blackiſh iron ore, 
called I bite-rotu grains, or Iron-/tone; a grey iron ore, called 


 Mid-row grains; a black foffil ſubſtance, called the Gublin- 
bat; a black iron ore, called Gublin iron- one; a dark grey 


iron ore, called Rubble iron- ſtone; and! y, the table bat. 


Then S comes a coarſe ſort of coal, called Feat=coal ; a 
black brittle bat: 6, the Heathen- coal: „ A ſubſtance like 


coarſe coal; though called a bat, becauſe it does not burn 


well: and 80, Bench-coal. See Supplement, articles LI THAN. 
THRAX, and LAISs Au ELITES. 25 


and others to perſons at a great diſtance, with this clauſe, cum] Small. Co Al is a ſort of charcoal, prepared from the ſpray, and 


regreſus: but the council of Trent tied down the pope's hands, 
| by adding abundance of reſtrictions on the article of coadjutors, 
nunneries they have coadjutrixes; who are religious, nomi- 
nated to ſucceed the abbeſs, under pretence of aiding her in 
3 of her office. See ABBESS. 1 
VAGMENTATION, is uſed among chymiſts, for the act of 
melting down a matter, by caſting in certain powders, and 
5 reducing the whole into a concrete, or ſolid, _ 
*AGULATION, che condenſing, or thickening of a fluid | 
matter, without its loſing any of the ſenſible parts which oc- 
a its fluidity; as we frequently ſee in blood, milk, c. 
diſtinguiſh between that kind of thickening which is effed- 
Wai 


* 


7 effected without an loſs of its {i ce, called coagulating. 
mer we fay, that cold coagulates blood, &. 
i one general term, v:z. concretion, which includes both | 
"egulation, condenfation, and hardening. RT 
nei chieſſy depends on the admixtion of ſalts of differ- 
x ures z as when ſpirit of vitriol is poured on oil of tar- 
ad ar erben oils are mixed in a mortar with faline, or 
Are liquors, as in the unguentum nutritum. - - 
4 mecting an acid into the vein of an animal, the blood 
4 mY which ſtops its circulation, and brings immediate 
8 eral poiſons have their effect by inducing a coagu- 
' | | n 
al, my black, ſulphurous, inflammable matter, dug out of} C 
Hen ſerving in many countries as the common fuel. ö 
we ſometimes call Pit. Coal, Feſſil- Cual, Earti-Coal, and 
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bruſh-wood, ſtripped off from the branches of coppice· wood, 
ſometimes bound in bavins for that purpoſe, and ſonietimes 
prepared without binding. 


The wood they diſpoſe on a level floor, and ſetting a portion of 


it on fire, they throw on more and more, as faſt as it kindles 3 


whence ariſes a-ſudden blaze, till all be burnt that was near 
the place, As ſoon as all the wood is thrown on, they caſt 


water on the heap, from a large diſh, or ſcodp; and thus 


keep plying the heap of glowing coats, which ſtops the fury = 
.of the fre, 
it with thovels till no more fire appears. When cold, the coals 


while, with a rake, they ſpread it open, and turn 


are put up-into ſacks for uſe. 


by the evaporation of the fluid parts of a body, as in clay, | Char-CoAL. See its preparation under CHARcoAL; - | 
condenſes in the ſun, properly called hardening; and | COALITION, the re-union, or growing * of parts be- 
'C | 


fore ——_—_ See CONGLUTINATION; &c. 
the ſeg: See SEA, e. 


COASTING, that part of navigation, wherein the plates ſailed 
to, and from, are not far diſtant; ſo that a ſhip may ſail in 
fight of the land; or within ſounding, between them. 


Such are the yk op on the narrow, of Britiſh ſeas, betweer 


England, Holland, and France; alſo thoſe about the Britiſh 
ſeas, and in the Mediterranean; Cc. S vo | 
For in the performance hereof, there is only required good 
Fe the land, and the uſe of the compaſs, and of 
the lead, or ſounding line. | e 


OASTING, in apriculturez Er. dehotes the tranſplanting of 6 


tree, and placing it in the ſame ſituatioh, with feſpect to taſt, 
weſt, north, &c, as it ſtbod in before. - F 


. 


— to diſtinguiſh it from an artificial fuel made in| COAT of Arms, in heraldry, a cloak, bt habit, worm by the 


on hereof,” by half burning the branches and roots of 
CO Te called Charcoal, and Smallcoal: in places, whi- 
re 8 by ſea, it is called Sea-Caal. 0 
9 ous OAL, is a ſort of foſſil coal found in dive 
| idem countries; very hard, gloſſy, and light; apt 
ky Mow thin flakes; and, when kindled, it yields a con- 
Toes till it be burnt out.—Camden ſuſpects this to be 
3 Obidianus of the antients. ' : 
Srankedamongthe number of minerals, and the places 


1 


antient knights over their arms; both in war, and at turna - 
ments; ſtill born by the heralds at armes. 


It was a kind of ſurcoat, reaching only as low as the navel; 
open at the ſides, with ſhott ſlłeves; ſometimes furred with er- 
mines and vair; whereon were applied the armoriesof the knight, 
| embroidered in gold and filver, and enamelled with beaten tin, 
coloured black, green, red, and blue: "whence the rule, ne- | 


ver to apply colour on colour, nor metal on metal. 


The coats. arms were. frequently open, and diverſified with 


a ſea-ſhore, or the country adjoining to the edge of 
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21 | lours Aenne placed, as we neſtra rotunda, is called ſeala tympani;the other j 3 
* r ** — Hi ea alſo | , munication with the veſtibulum, by the feneſtry 8. Cort. 
called Divizes, or Diviſes, as being divided, or compoſed of] called the /cala veſtrbuli ; the firſt lies uppermoſt, and i N 

| +, ſeveral pieces, ſewed together; whence the words, felſe, pale, * ＋ the laſt lowermoſt, and is the leaſt. 
. craſs ſalteer, lozenge, &c. Which have ſince] COCK of a dial, the pin, ſtyle, or gnomon. See Gnongy 
become honourable pieces; or ordinaries of the ſhield. See Cock bearing high. - gee the article IGH-bearing, 


ceeachh in its place, 'Fess8, BEN D, CRoss, Wc: © | 
Coat of. 2 and Banners, were never allowed to be worn 
dy any but knights, and antient nobles. :: 0 
: Coarof Mail, jacgue de mail, a kind of armour made in form of a 
- ſhirt; conſiſting of iron rings wove together net · wiſe. See MAIL. 
Cor, in anatomy. 


See che article TVnie, and EYE,” 
COBALT, in natural hiſtory, a kind of marcaſite, ſuppoſed 
to be the cadmia of the 


antients; out of which are drawn 
arſenie, and ſmalt. e, eee 


Cobalt uſually contains a but 
arſenic. There are various mines of cobalt, eſpecially in Sa- 
xony; and ſome in France, and England. See Supplement, 
ADE: ⁵ðͤK 2anld nth. >. $5; > | 
COBWEB. See the articles WER, and SII &. | 
COC CIEERO UB, in botany, ſuch plants, or trees, as be r berries. | 
COCCULUS Ingicus, a poiſonous narcotic berry, known moſtly 
nao to poachers, who have got a tick of intoxicating fin 
„ therewith, ſo as to take them out of the water with their! 
hands; for 


4 
4 : 


boo 


: which reaſon theſe berries are called bacce piſcatoriæ, 
.. fiſhers-berries. See Supplement, article CQccui.vs 1INDICUS. | 
COCCYGIS 2s, in anatomy, a bone joined to the extremity of 
the os ſacrum; compoſed of three or four bones, whereof the ; 
lower is ſtill leſs than the upper, till the laſt ends in a {mall | 
_ cartilage. —See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 7. . 21. | 
It xeſembles a little tail turned inwards; or rather, as 
imagine, the beak of a cuckow; whence the name. | 
Its, uſe is to ſuſtain the ſtrait, gut: it yields to the preſſure of 
te fcetus in women in travail; and midwwes uſe to thruſt it]. 


* 
Fa” 


ſome: 


backwards; but ſometimes too rudely and violently, which is| they fight on the clod, or green ſod; which is generally marti 

the occaſion of great pain, and ſeveral bad effects. l out round, and e e. with ſeats, one above another. 
"COCHINEAL, or CochENERL, a drug uſed by the dyers, &c. The Cockpir Latos, are principally theſe: when cocks are ft, 
for giving red colours, eſpecially crimfons, and ſcarlets; and none are to be on the ſod but the two ſetters. When the cock 
_ . +. likewiſe in medicine as a cardiac, and alexipharmic. . | are ſet beak. to, beak, in the middle of the clod, and there lf 
| It is brought from the Weſt-Indies: but authors have been di- by the ſetters, if the ſet cock do not ſtrike in counting tweny, 


- vided as to its nature; ſome taking it to be a kind of worm, 
and others for the berry of a tree. F. Plamier, a celebrated 

botaniſt, has maintained the former opinion, and Pomet very 
abſurdly the latter. That author is very wide of the truth in 
te deſcription he has given of cochineal. Dampier tells us, 
there are two forts; one an inſect, and the other a ſced; and 
giyes a preciſe deſcription of each kind as follows: 
| The CocHINEAL Worm, ud. an inſect in 2 5 ou 1 
ſembling a pear: the plant which bears it is five or ſix feet high. 
; JO i Gai grows a red flower, which, when mature, 
falls on the fruit; and that opening, diſcovers a cleft two or. 
three inches in diameter. The fruit then appears full of little 
red inſects, having wings of a ſurpriſing ſmalneſs, and which 
would continue and die, and rot there, if not taken out. 


A : 
8 * 
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he Indians, therefore, ſpreading a cloth under the tree, ſhake : 
uu their lodging, 
o many moments, | 


it with poles, till the inſects are forced to 

and fly about the tree; which they cannot do 
but tumble down dead into the cloth; where they are left till 
_ . they be intirely dry: when the inſect flies, it is red; when it 
V fallen, black; and when firlt dried, it js greyiſh; though it 

... afterwards changes colour. See Tab. Nat. Hiſt. fig. 24. 
There ure whole plantations of the cochineal plant, or tonna, 
in the kingdom of Mexico. a Bo ra {if 5 
The COCHINEAL Grain, or, as Dampier calls it, Sylve/tris, is a 


red berry, growing in America, found in a fruit reſembling that 


of the cochineal plant, or tonna. The firſt ſhoots produce a yel- | 


lo flower; then comes the fruit, which is long, and, when 


ripe, opens with 2 cleft of three or four inches. The fruit is] - 


full of kernels, or grains, which fall on the leaſt agitation, and 
which the Indians take care to gather. Eight or ten of theſe 
fruits may yield about an ounce of grain. See fig. 24. 7. 2. 
This berry yields a dye almoſt as beautiful as that of the in- 
ſect; and a perſon. may be eaſily deceived in them; though 
te other is much the moſt eſteemed. Dampier is miſtaken 
in ſuppoſing this laſt a ſeed. It is an animal of the fame kind 
with the other. The: true account of this drug, ſee in the 


Supplement, article CocuingAL. ok 
COCHLEA ®, in mechanics, one. of the five. mechanical pow- 
ers; otherwiſe called the Screw. See SCREW. WK 
It is thus denominated, from the reſemblance a ſcrew bears to 


a 
4 
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Bloody- heel d Cock. See the article HEELER, 
Grubbing a Cock. See the article GuukhIx G. 
Pea-Cock. | 
Weather-Cock. See the article WEATHER-Cocx, 
COCKET, or Cocquer, 

| -- cuſtom-houſe., See SEAL. 
Cock kx, or CocQUEr, is alſo a fc 
delivered by the officers of the cuſtom-houſe 
wo dont £63 lg. I chants, upon enterin 

little ſilver, ſome copper,” but much! 


| ſeveral other kinds: it ſeems to have been hard ſea. 
which, perhaps, had then ſome cocket, mark, or ſeal; 
| was fo called from its be 


placed from comer to corner, diagonal-wiſe; a hole being 
to peep through. The ſportiman then, being provided a: 
pleaſes: when near eno 


| COCKLE-Stairs. | See the | 
COCKPIT, a fort of theatre, whereon game-cocks fight ther 


and fix times ten, and twenty after all, the battle is loſt: but 


Cockpit, in a man of war, is a place on the lower floor, « 
deck, abaft the main capſtan, lying between the plan 
and the ſteward's room; where are ſubdiviſions, or partition 


C 


about Guatimala, Chepe, and Guexaca, |. 


1COCOS, or Coco, is alſo uſed for a nut, who 


& 
* 


COC RING Ciatb, a device for the catching of pheaſants withal, 


See the article PRxAcock. 


a wot belonging to the kn, 
Il of parchment, ſeatea ul 
5 their goods; certifying that 8 = 
The fame word is allo uſed in the ſtatute of bread and y 
15 Hen. III. where there is mentioned, cocket-bread, 


were cuſtomed. 


biſcut, 
; or elſe 
ing deſigned for the uſe of the coc. 
ſwains, or ſeamen. - 3 


It conſiſts of a piece of coarſe canvas, about an ell ſquare, d 
ped in a tan-pit to colour it; and kept ſtretched by two fi 


ſhort gun, carries the cloth before him at arms-end; we 

cover of which, he may approach his game as near x he 
ugh, he puts the noſel of his gun thy 

the hole, and ſhoots.  - ar 01h. | | 


3%, | 
article STAIRS, 


battles,--The coclpit is uſually a houſe, or hovel covered over: 


if he do ſtrike, the battle is to begin again, and they mi 
count again. If any offer a mark to a groat, or forty to one, 
and the wager be taken, the cock muſt be ſet, and they ar 
to fight it out, Done, and done, is a ſufficient bet, or ur 
ger, when the cocks are caſt on the clod. 


A. D. 130 
fragment: 
for want 


Theodof 


for the purſer, the ſurgeon, and his mates.—See Tab. 
K. 2. tit. Z. N e Fre” 
OCKROAD, a contrivance for the taking of woodcodks 
This bird lies cloſe by day, under ſome hedge, or nearthend 
of an old tree, to peck for worms under dry leaves, and mil 
ſcarce ſtir out, unleſs diſturbed ; as not ſeeing his way ſo vel 
in the morning; toward the evening he takes wing, to el 
for water; flying generally low, and when he finds ary th 
roughfare in a wood, he ventures through it. 
To take them, therefore, they plant nets ig ſuch places; df 
for want of ſuch places, ready to their hands, they cut n 
through woods, thickets, groves, &c. _ | 
| Theſe roads they uſually make thirty-five, or forty feet ial 
perfectly ſtrait, and clear; and to two oppoſite trees they! 
the net, which has a ſtone faſtened to each corner. 19 
having a ſtand, or place to lie concealed in, at a prope! 0 
ſtance; with a ſtake near the fame, to faſten the lines d 
net to; when they perceive the game flying up the road, f 
_ unwind the lines from off the ſtake; upon which, the dun 
drawing it down, the birds are intangled in the fame. 
COCKSWAIN, or Cock80N, an officer on board 2 n 
war, who hath the care of the boat, or ſloop, and al wm 
belonging to it. He is to be always ready with his boats 
or crew, and to man the boat on all occaſions.—- He ft int 
ſtern of the boat, and ſteers; and hath a whiſtle to call ade 
courage his men. à„ RS 1 
COCCO A, or more properly CAc Ao, the nut whoſe 3 
ields the chocolate. See Cacao. N. 
ſe ſhell 5 
uſed by turners, carvers, &c. for divers works. 
The coco-tree, which the Malabarians call tenga, gon f 
without any branches, and ordinarily is thirty or 


„ 

ſdte ſpiral ſhell of a ſnail, which the Latins call cochlea. 
*CocHLEAs.inanatomy,:the:third part of the labyrinth, or inner 

\ -+ 4 ano 6 ihe 087+. SERA. oe to prpriet Gen) 22 
The cochlea lies directly oppoſite to the ſemicircular canals, 
Land is properly ſo called from the reſemblance it has to the 

29 ſhell that 
the 
One almoſt cart ous, che other membranous. 

| Thetwocanalsthataredivided by the ſeptum, are called ſcale; 


ils lie in! through. its parietes a ſmall branch of | 
camal;is.divided by. a ſeptum compoſed of two ſubſtances, | 


. ; : my as Atl 
high: its wood is too ſpongious to be uſed in carpet): 
3 it 3 twelve . feet long, and half a foot 
- uſed in the covering of houſes, making mats, C. 1 
the leaves grows a large excreſcence, in form af 1 
excellent to eat; but the taking this off, is mo 70 Y 
Between the leayes and the top ariſe ſeveral ſhoots, te, 
neſs of the arm; which, when cut, diſtil a white, ſweeh p 
able liquor, ſerving as a wine, and as intoxicating” ; *. 
acid, if kept a few hours; and at the end of 24 hours” 


into a ſtrong vinegar: but it may be prepared into b 


but ubs 


the one, looking towards the tympanum, by the fe- 
* | 5 wa Ns 8 „ 


/ 


* : 
Woe 


\ 
* 


a 


While this liquor diſtils, the tree yields no fruit; 


* 


” 3 
- 


809 


eien | 
fuckets e are faſtened; to the number of ten or 


koche. te yet new, and the bark tender, 
"ie pin of clear coolin ich m a little 
about es firſt a white, ſoft pulp, and at length condenſes, 
auf ames the taſte of the nut. LY 3 
ac lune de fruit thrice a year, and thoſe ſometimes as big 
ans head. Many travellers aver, from the fize, and 
25 **. y uſeful products of this tree, that from a ſingle cocos- 
+41, and its fruit, # ſhip might be built, equipped, and loaden 
vit merchandize and proviſion, | 


| 


Tie cer of the Antilles are not ſo large as thoſe of the Eaſt- | 


lachs. Africa, and Arabia: the trees ſeldom exceed 25 feet in 
ers 4 and the fruits are in proportion: it is theſe which are 
N 2 ligten of Siam, the cotor fruit, dried, and emptied of 
its pulp, ſerves 28 2 meaſure;; both for things liquid and dry. 
— ſhells are not all of the fame capacity, but are ſome 
larger, others lefs ; their content is firſt meaſured with cauris, 
thoſe little Maldives ſhells, which ſerve as ſmall money in 
ſereral Rates of the Indies. Some cocos contain 1000 caufis, 
00, Ce. Re a ade 
COT! N. a 2 name for all alterations made in bodies, 
by the application of fire, or heat, | 


alſo ConcocTION, and DEcocTion. | 
COD-FISHERY. See the article Cod-Fisnety. 


of the Roman emperors; made by order of Juſtinian. 


"called & codicibu3, br caudicibis arborum, the trunks of trees; 
te bark whereof, being firtþped off, ſerved the antients to 
| write their books . 2 5 
The code is compriſed. in twelve books, and makes the ſecond 

t of the civil, or Roman law. | $4 80 
Thee were feveral other codes before the time of Juſtinian ; 


all of them collections, or abridgments of the Roman laws. 


are various ſpecies of coction; as maturation, friction, 
elixation, aſſation, torr ation, and uſtion; which ſee in their 
aces, ASSATION, T ORRETACTION, FRICTION, Cc, fee | 


CODE*, Cbpex, a collection of the Jaws and conſtitutions 


* The word cmes from the Latin codex, a. paper · Book ; ſo | 


COP 


— 


it puts forth a large cluſter or bunch, |CODIA, in botany, is uſed for the top, or head of any plant; 


but, by way of eminence, for that of the 'white poppy : 
whence the ſyrup made therewith is called diacodium, * 


. CODICIL, a ſchedule, or ſupptement to a will, or other 
water: w 


3 ; 78 = 
It is uſed as an addition to a teſtament, when any thing is 
omitted which the teſtator would add, explain, alter, or re- 
tract; and is of the ſame nature as a teſtament, except that 
it is without an heir, or executor. | | 
So that a codicil is a leſs ſolemn will, of one that dies either 
teſtate or inteſtate, without the appointment of an heir: 
teſtate, when he that hath made his codicil hatli either before 
or afterwards made his teſtament, on which that codicil de- 
pends, or to which it refers. Inteſtate; when one leaves be- 
hind bim only a codicil without a teſtament, wherein he gives 
legacies only to be paid by the heir at law, and not by any 
heir inſtituted by will, or teſtament. N 

A codicil, as well as a will, may be either written or nuncu- 
pative, Some authors call a teſtament, a great will; and a 
codicil, a little one; and compare the teſtament to a ſhip, 
and the corcr! to the boat tied to it. | | 

But there is this further difference between à codicil and a 
teſtament, that a codicil cannot contain the inſtitution of an 


heir; and that in a codicil, a man is not obliged to obſerve 


* 


W Gs 


Greyotius and Hermogenes, two lawyers, made each a col- 
echon of this kind, called, from their names, the Gregorian 


ſor want of authority to put them in execution. 


it: and this is what we call the Theodofian code ; which was 
 annulled by the code of Juſtinian. | 
The Theodoſtan code has been a lorig time loft in the weſt : 
Cujas took a great deal of pains to retrieve it, and to publiſh 
Kin a better condition than ever. Gothofred has given us a 
ears 


the Roman laws, taken from the three former codes, the 


dad, atid Herniogenean code. Theſe included the conſtitutions | 
of the emperors from Adrian to Diocleſian and Maximin, | 
A. D. 306. We have nothing remaining of them but a few | 
fragments ; the compilations themſelves falliag to the ground, 
Theodofius the younger was the firſt emperor who made a 

- tode, which was dompriſed in ſixteen books, formed out of | 
the conſtitutions of the emperors from Coniſtantine the Great 
to his own time; abrogating all other laws not included in] 


publiſhed in the year 438. and received and obſerved, till} 


domment on the T heodofian code; a work which coſt him | 


In 506. Alarie king of the Goths made a new collection of 


publiſhed under the title of the Theodefian code. This code 
| of Alaric continued a long time in force; and was all the 
oman law received into France. = | | 
74 the emperor Juftinian, finding the authority of the 
hom lawexceedingly weakened in the weſt, upon the de- 


Cine of the empire, reſolved do make a general collection of 
©Mnitted to his Chancellor Trebonian ;. who choſe out the 


on time ; and publiſhed his work in 528. under the title 
e nem cue. | | Rh 

but becauſe Juſtinian had made ſeveral new deciſions, which 

Wade ſome alteration in the antient juriſprudence, he re- 


N of the conſtitutions inſerted by Trebonianus, 


This cad of Juſtinian, as well as the reſt of the Roman law, 


This was firſt republiſhed by Irnerius, in 1728. 
{he emperox Frederic, at the-reque i 


8 m provinces. ; i 
| = have been various other later codes, particularly of the 


lud and fince of the French kings; as the code 
1 code Marchand, code des Eaux, c. Sex Civil 


#4 


4 anons, Cop Rx canonum. See Cayon, | 
| . Ne. 31. CHAMB,,. 1 


Gregorian, Hermogenean, and Theodofian, which he likewiſe 


the whole Roman Juriſprudence. The management hereof he | 


not excellent conſtitutions of the emperors, from Adrian to 


ed his own in their place': on which account; he pub- |. 
33 edition of the code in 534. and. abrogated the 


* long time loſt in the welt, till the time of Lotharius II. 
pen it at the taking of Melphi, and gave it to the city 


ay aches eſt of the univerſities, .ap- {- 
yy it to be taught in the ſchools ; and commande&all his | 
Gare to obßerye it. Accordingly it obtained in Italy, and | 
** 73 and ſtill obtains in à part of France, particularly F' | n quan- 

ſou r : tities, preſixed to letters, or unknown quantities, into which 


10 Hey the code  Michault, ' cod; Louis, code Neron, 


— 


ſtrictly all the formalities preſcribed by law for ſolemn teſta- 


ments. | 
In:cuſtomaty countries, teſtaments, properly ſpeaking, are no 
more than vodicils; in regard cuſtom itſelf- names the heir, 
and goes not allow of teſtamentary inheritors. : 
Codicils were. firſt brought into uſe in the time of Auguſtus 
L. Lentulus: they were originally intended to follow the teſta- 
ment; which was, as it were, their baſis. In proceſs of 
time codicils came to have their effect, even though made 
before the teſtament. ;. provided there was nothing in the 
teſtament contrary to the ch CI. People were alfo allowed 
to make codicrls without teſtaments. | 
Raym. Lully bas a book which he calls The codicil; wherein 
he pretends to have left his readers the ſecret of the philoſo- 
phers ſtone ; provided they do but underſtand it. 


 CCECUM, in anatomy, the blind gut; the firſt. of the thick in- 


teſtines ; ſo called, becauſe made like a ſack, having but one 
aperture, which ſerves it both for entrance and exit. 
It is fiteite on the tight-fide, below the kidney. In children 
new- born, and in quadrupeds, it is found full of excrements ;- 
but in adults, &c. it frequently diſappears, or only hangs like 
a Worm. 8 * | | 
Its uſe in adults is very obſcure: in a. fœtus, or infant newly 
born, it appears to ſerve as a receptacle of the fæces during 
ſuch time as the animal does not difcharge by ſtool. 

Dr. Gliſſon imagines it may likewiſe ſerve in ſuch animals as 
have it large, as dogs, coneys, rats, &c. for a kind of ſecond 
ventricle or bag, wherein the prepared aliment may be re- 


tained, while a richer and more nutritious juice is drawn 


from it. ; 

Others will have it contain a ferment. and others, the flatus 
of the inteſtines : others fanſy it may ſeparate a humour, by 
ſome glands placed: therein, wherewith' to harden the excre- 

ments as they paſs through the colon. 5 

Dr. Liſter aſſigm the uſe of the ccm to be, d 


keep the ex- 
animals, he thinks, do), till they are fufficiently drained, 
baked, and hardened, to receive the figure to be given them 
by the colon and rectum. He adds, to confirm this, that 


kind, there is a capacious cæcum, and uict verſa. This in- 


ing for the figuration of the excrements, he takes tb be, 
firſd to prevent diarrhœas; ſecondly, to make the creature 
abide hunger the better (thus it is that ſnails, in winter, 


eſtion and fermentation in the ſtomach and ſmall guts. 


actions; of the cœcum of a dog being cut. out, without any 
prejudice to the animal. M. Giles gives us another, of the 
cœcum of a lady being diſtended ſ6 as to form a tumor, that 
held almoſt three chopines of a thin, greyiſh; and almoftliqui 

\ ſubſtance, whereof ſhe died. And Mr. Knowles, a third, 


ſtones, which likewiſe proved mortal. 

Some ſay, the name, cœrim, is miſtaken; not allowing this: 
to be the cœcum of. the antients, which they imagine to be 
the thick globousepart of the colon, immediately * to 


the ileum; and therefore give this part the name of appendi- 
cula ——— . Oe Ons; b 
O-EEFICIENTS.. in algebra, are numbers, or given quan- 


; hoy are ſuppoſed" to be multiplied ; and therefore, with 
3 ſuch letters, or with the quantities repreſented by them, 


the name. 


2 D d 


crements which paſs into the cavity (as moſt of thoſe of ſound 


| Where-ever there are regularly figured excrements of the firſt 
deed: is: true, that ſome animals, which are naturally looſe,. 


have either no cacum at all, or very little y as the talpa; 
echinus terreſtris, gula, &'c. Nature's end, in thus providt-. | 


reſt with full inteſtimes) ; and, laſtly, to heighten the di- 


r. Muſgrave gives us an account, in the Phil>ſophical Tranſ- | 


a a boy's cœeum being vaſtly extended, and ſtuffed with cherry- ” 


make a rectangle or product, co. Meient production; whence 


Thus, in 3, or ö x, or Cas g ivthe coefficient of 363 3 of . 
zz; and C of Cxx. If a letter have no number prefixed; it 
6. 985 in; 
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 _ the teleſcope and the eye; to take off from its luſtre, which 


tr ul ſuppoſed to have the co-efficient, * ; becauſe every 
: ing is once Iſai Thus, a, m_ import as much as 1 a, 
or 1 bc. | 
The co-efficent, Ic « 
ſign, either the ſum, or the difference of the two roots, 
In any equation of an higher nature, the co-efficient of the ſe- 
| cond term is always the aggregate of all the roots retaining 
their proper ſigns : fo that it all the negatives be equal to all 
© the affirmatives, the ſecond term will vaniſh ; and. where the 
ſecond term is thus wanting, it is a ſign that the quantities 
under contrary ſigns were thus equal. 1 | 
The o-efficient of the third term is the aggregate of all the 
redtangleès ariſing by the multiplication of every two of the 
roots, how many ways ſoever thoſe combinations of twg's can 
be had ; as three times in a cubic, fix in a biquadratic equa- 
tion, Ee. 5 f * 
The co-efficient of the fourth term is the aggregate of all the 
| ſolids made by the continual multiplication of every three of 
the roots, how often ſoever ſuch a ternary can be had; as 
there may be four in a biquadratic, five in an equation of five 
dimenſions, c. And thus it will go on infinitely. ; 
CCELESTIAL obſervations are obſervations of the phznomena 
of the heavenly bodies, made with a proper apparatus of aſtro · 


nomical inſtruments, in order to the determining their places, | 


JJ... ow nl Be 
The inſtruments chiefly uſed in ca-le/tial obſervations are the 
aſtronomical gnomon, quadrant, micrometer, and teleſcope ; 
each of which ſee under its proper head. 
Obſervations in the day-time are eaſy ; in regard the croſs | 
hairs in the focus of the object - glaſs of the teleſcope are then 


diſtinctly perceivable : in the night, thoſe croſs hairs are to be | 


illumined to make them viſible. 

This illumination is either performed by a candle, placed | 

obliquely near them, ſo as the ſmoke do not intercept the 

rays ; or, Where this is inconvenient, by making an aperture 

in the tube of the teleſcope, near the focus of the object- 
glass, through which a candle is applied to illumine the crols | 


rs. . 175 | 
M. de 1a Hire has made an improvement on the firſt me- 
_ thod, which renders it of very good uſe; and it is by cover- 
ing that end of the tube next the object-glaſs with a piece 
gauſe, or fine white ſilken crape. For, in fuch caſe, 
a link, placed at a good diſtance from the tube, ſo en- 
* the gauſe, as to render the croſs hairs very perceiv- 
able. 5 ES: 5 
Obſervations of the ſun are not to be made without placing 
a glaſs, ſmoked in the flame of a lamp or candle, between 


would otherwiſe damage the eye, were not a good part of its 
beams intercepted. ; =. TT 
Note, when any of the heavenly bodies are obſerved through 


_ a teleſcope of only two glaſſes, they appear inverted. b 


- Cwleftial obſervations are chiefly of two kinds; the one when | 

the objects are in the meridian, See MERIDIAN. ' 4 
. Theother, when they are in vertical circles. See VERTICAL. 

CoELESTIAL globe, See the article GLoBs. 

CCELIAC artery, the firſt artery detached from the deſcending 
trunk of the aorta into the abdomen. + 21 

It divides into two branches, the one on the right fide, the, 
i r on the left; of which the firſt gives the gaſtrica dextra, 
which 


nalis to the duodenum, and to a part of the jejunum; and 
the gaſtro-epiplois to the ſtomach, to the omentum, and ſome 


branches to the liver, which enter the capſula communis, to 


accompany the branches of the vena porta. 


7 


wherein the aliment comes away either crude or chylified, in 


lieu of excrements. 


Authors frequently confound the celiac paſſion with the lien- | 


.- tery ; but they are different. 105 


_ There is alſo a Cok l Ii Ac di 
_ wherein the 


See DiapETEs. . FJ aetny Dorcects bite. 
CoELIAC vern_ is that which runs through the inteſtinum 
our: ier ̃ 3 
CCOELUM. * See the article HEAVEN. ono! 
CoxLi fundus. See the article Funpdus., - __ 
CoELuM is alſo uſed by ſome anatomiſts for the cavity of the eye 
towards Nek or canthi. See Eyx, CAx r uus, G. 
CCEMETERIUM *, CeMETERY, Keie, a dormitory, 
or ſacred place ſet apart for the burial of the de. 

* Chorier obſerves, that under cameterium, nounTWenN, an- 
tiently were comprehended, not only the ſtrict d 


- - , 


tory, or 
place where the dead were diſpoſed; but all the lands which | 
. _ © encompaſs the pariſh-churches, and were contiguous to the 


Fleenal churches.—- Perhaps it might be added, that all the church 
domains were compriſed under cameterium. This will beft 


in a biquadratic equation, is according to its 


Ihe leſt branch of the cœliaca gives the gaſtrica dextra, which | 

is alſo ſpread upon the ſtomach; the epiplois ſiniſtra which | 
goes to the omentum; and the ſplenica to the ſubſtance of | 
the ſpleen. See each branch deſcribed in its place. 1 
COELIAC paſſion is a ſort of diarrbœa, or flux of the belly; 


a Co betes, called es: urinalis, | 
chyle paſles off along with, or inſtead of urine. | 


goes to the ſtomach z the cyſtica, which goes to the | things to exiſt together at the ſame time, &c, Se Fx 
gall- bladder; the epiplois-dextra to the omentum ; the inteſti- | | 


' Corres alſo denotes a kind of drink prepared from thele bens 


©... account. for that confiſcation. of the ca@meteries charged on 
* Viulerian. a NE 5 BC 
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In the primitive times, the Chriſtians held their Meetinos 
: N . * in 


ceemeteria z as we are informed by Euſebius, lib. v Ja 11 
Tertullian, who alſo calls thoſe cometeria, where ns by — 


uſed to meet to pray, areas, Euſebius adds, that Ve 


having confiſcated the cœmeteria, and places deft; alen ſee 
— * of God, Gallienus reſtored 5 by te 6 
ſcript, rehearſed by the ſame author. From the. * 8 
it ſeems as if cœmeteria, And places of worſhip, . ballge wy 
indifferen:ly for the fame thing. 1 jet 0 
The heathen writers frequently upbraid the primitive Ch i Nuring 
for their meetings in-ca-meteries ; as if they ſerveq gt)... akin 
poſes beſides thoſe of religion. The council of Elvin pu- 7 2 
bibits the keeping of tapers lighted in cœmeteria, F 8s * — th 
day- time; and, by another canon, the women from * vort. 
the night watching in cœmeteria. 5 Ray it into | 
The cuſtom of blefling cœmeteries is of an old ftandins . into En 
method was, for the biſhop to go round it with his croſe, 1652. t 
paſtoral ſtaff, and to ſprinkle it with ſome conſecrated g nan, an 
obineau * the holy · water pot was carried before him. ; Dr. Hai 
Antiently all were buried in cœmeteries; none in churches The wo 
From the bodies of martyrs, &c. being depoſited here, the cubueb, 
Chriſtians choſe particularly to build their churches in them o be a 
when Conſtantine gave them the liberty: and hence Tilt ite z 
mont derives that cuſtom which {ill obtains in the Romifh others, < 
church, never to conſecrate any altar, without depoſiting ui The Ma 
the relics of ſome martyr. - bub; th 
COENA Domini, bull. See the article But... is made 
| COENOBITE X, a religious who lives in a convent, or in con. call the 
munity, under a certain rule; in oppolition to anacholct, c 00 Seco 
hermit, who lives in ſolitude. See HERM IT, c. | keeping | 
The word comes from the Greek x0, communis, and 373, berry itle 
vita, life. | bun in 
Caſſian makes this difference between a convent and a mraſen, imported 
that the latter may be applied to the reſidence of a fingle re. The deer 
ligious, or recluſe ; whereas the convent implies cœnalites, or fiſt call 
numbers of religious living in common. name it f 
Fleury ſpeaks of three kinds of monks in Egypt; @nacher, The prep 
who live in ſolitude ; canobites, who continue to live in com- degree of 
munity; and ſarabaites, who are a kind of monks-errant, x ave 98 
that ſtroll from place to place, e n 
He refers the inſtitution of ca-nobites to the times of the po- e 
ſtles, and makes it a kind of imitation of the ordinary lives af E 0 
the faithful at Jeruſalem. Tho? St. Pachomius is ordinarily wn F 
owned the inſtitutor of the cœnobite life; as being the fit 1 5 
Who gave a rule to any community. ' Fo y 1. 
CO-EQUALITY, a term expreſſing the relation of equality * : ; 
between two things. See EQUALITY. rages 
The retainers to & Athanaſius's doctrine of the Trinity hl c . 8 
the Son and Holy Spirit co-equal with the Father. The Al. | lt 
ans, Cc. deny the co-equality. See TRINITY, and Axl. ye 4 15 
CO-ETERNIT V is uſed among divines to denote the eternity "ai | 
of one being, equal to that of another. 1 a0 ? If 
The orthodox hold the ſecond and third Perſons in the Tray WW pr: une 
co- eternal with the firſt. _ DD OT = f 
COEUR, in heraldry,——Party en Cox un ſigniſies a ſhort lined 4 b 
| Partition in pale, in the centre of the eſcutcheon, which a: a 
- tends but a little way, much ſhort of top and bottom; being demptied 
wet by other lines, which form an irtegular partition of de mute a 
eſcutcheon, as repreſented in Tab. Herald. Fer. bs. ke 8 
CO-EXISTENCE, a term of relation, denoting two or mote ah, n 0 
1 | ie is ti 
ISTENCE. ROT ob TNT, | lirQly op 
COFFEE, in natural hiſtory, a ſeed, or berry, brought fron Mer g 


Arabia Felix; uſed for the making a drink of the ſame name 
See DRIN. | : 
| That from the Levant, is moſt eſteemed, being greener, le 
vier, and appearing riper and plumper, than that from Modu 
which is larger, lighter, -and white. | 
For coffte-berries, 5 ſubſtitute peas, beans, rye, and bark 
which, roaſted, yield an oily matter, reſembling in favou 
but lefs agreeable, . as well as much leſs ſtrong, than coffe 


euned by t. 
cellent A 
ling from 
bibs acrim 
Ruch of ſtr 
batching, | 

br the & 
llikeniſe p 
iy corpy 
lin, lean, ( 


# i 


very familiar in Europe for theſe eighty years, and amo 
Turks for an hundred and fiſt g. 


1 21 jt 5 ene 

Its original is not well known: ſome aſcribe it to the 1 el len 
a monaſtery, who, being informed by a goatherd, | Wation is t 
cattle, ſometimes bro ing on the tree, would | Mſn from 


caper all night, became curious to prove its virtue: N 
ingly, he firſt tried it on his monks, to prevent tbeit led 
ing at matins. Others, from Sehehabeddin, reſer the wt 
tion of coffee to the Perſians ; from whom, they fi)» 1 
learned in the fifteenth century by Gemaleddin, mi 
Aden, a city near the mouth of the Red-ſea ; and wv 


ing tried its virtues himſelf, and ſound that it. diff wo, the , 
| furnes which oppreſſed the head, inſpired joy, ware d f 
"bowels, and prevented fleep, without being inconn% WW: © che di 
it; recommended it firſt to his derviſes ; with . in the b 
"uſed to ſpend the night in prayer. the Mes is to þ 
Their example brought 'coffee into vogue at Aden len dung digeſt 
feſſors of the law, for-ſtudy, artiſans to works 5% and of 
walk in the night, in fine, every body at Aden, ante en after me 
—Hence it pafſed to Mecca, where. firſt the der bc 4, che 
the reſt of the people, took it. From Arabia Felix fehle; h. 
to Ce. E ene 5 1 


4 
Wl | g 
6 


© 61-54. Rep prohibited it, from a perſuaſion that it 
bib, Fand ns inclined to things forbidden. But 
| Caufou immediately after took off the prohibition, and 
ſoltan — ced from Egypt to Syria and Conſtantinople. 


d 


accordingly, the mufti ordered the coffze-houſes | 
for ay ® p64 but, 2 ſucceſſor declaring coffee not to be 
9 they were opened again. "RF 

! | che war in Candia, the aſſemblies of news-mongers ; 
mo too free with ſtate· affairs, the grand vizier Cuproli 
M 
{uppre 
= though 
2 and a Greek ſervant, called Paſua, brought 


5 to England by Mr. Dan. Edwards, a Turky merchant, in 


a. d introduced the drink among us. Though ſome ſay | 


fr. Haven had uſed it before. 


The word 


fund improper for tranſportation. Some Europeans, who 
imported the pods, called them the, flower of the coffee-tree. 


name it firſt gained ground in Europe, | 


ound coffee put in it. After it has juſt boiled, it is taken 
w the fire; and the decoction having ſtood a-while to 
ſettle, and fine, they pour, or decant it into diſhes. 1 1 


though the Turks do not trouble themſelves to take off its 
bitterneſs with any ſugar: their grandees add to each diſh a 
drop of eſſence of ambergris; others boil it with a couple 
of cloves; others a little Indian aniſe z others cacouleh, or the 
in of the cardamomum minus. Coffee is one of the necel- | 


The ordinary method of roaſting coffee among us, is in a tin 


ſpit: under this ĩs a ſemicircular hearth, wherein is a large 
charcoal fire: hy help of a jack, the ſpit turns ſwift, and ſo 
raſts the berries ; being now- and- then taken up to be ſhaken. | 
When the oil riſes, and it is grown of a dark brown colour, it 
kemptied into two receivers, made with large hoops, whoſe 
bottoms are jron plates, theſe ſhut into: there the coffee is 
ſhaken, and left till almoſt cold; and if it look bright and 
oly, it is a ſign it is well done. 5 2 % Ei 6 
Life is taken with very different, nay, frequently with 
rely oppoſite, intentions; ſome. uſe it to prevent ſleep, 
ithers to promote digeſtion,, c. —Its more real virtues, 
ome by the phyſicians, conſiſt in this; that being an ex- 
clent drier, it carries off fumes and. diſorders of the head, 
ang from too much moiſture, diſſipates megrims, and ab- 


Watching, bracing the fibres, and rendering them too tenſe 
lr the relaxation required in ſleep. 1 | 


eh corpulent habit; being ſound Hurtful to thoſe who are 


Wation is too quick, or where there is a ſpitting of 
Ming from the mouths of any of the veins and arteries being 
0 open, or the blood too thin and ſharp... © 

e oy matter that ſeparates from the coffee, and appears 
"15 ſurface when roaſted, and its particular ſmell Which 
ünguilhes it from peas, beans, rye, &c. which ſome ſub- 


1 I conſidered with regard to the oil drawn by the 
lt, this, as well as that, contains volatile principles, both 
ne and e F, Ha £6 
Waurs in th dle 
e the blood, that its chief faculty of promoting watch- 
0 1s to be attributed: hence 110 its e pro- 
. 8 igeſtion, of precipitating foods, of preventing eructa- 
u 40d of correcting acrimonies of the ſtomach, when 


; after meals. ; „ . 
allo that fermentation in the blood, ſerviceable to corpu- 


ae a. ge claimed againſt it from the Alcoran, which de- | 
fe 2 of the number of things created by God | 


ries with which the Turks are obliged to furniſh their wives. 


cylindrical box, fall of holes ; through the middle whereof runs | 


lbs acrimonies of the ſtomach, whence its uſe after a de- ar ST FE YL : a 
uch of ſtrong Iiquors; and hence alſo its uſe in promoting In the Roman law, the words CocwAT 1e and CocvArr 


lin, lean, dry, and of a bilious temperament; as it dries.up } COGNISOR, or Convsox,, is he that pa | 
be nerves, and inclines them to tremors : it is faid to be pre- legeth, a fine of lands and tenements to another. See FI NR, 
Mlicial likewiſe to thoſe. who digeſt too faft ; where the cir- | | of n anda tie Vs afro. 

blood | COGNIZANCE, or CocntsANnCe, in heraldry. See CRESr. 


te in lieu of coffee, are to be the real indications of its | 


: * tad 4s | a r 911 ö 
500 the diflolution of its ſalts, and the mixture of its ſul- 


found of ſervice to drink a glaſs of water before co#7e, to rents 
der it laxative; and to mix it with milk or cream, to ex- 
tinguiſh its ſulphurs, embarraſs its ſaline principles, and ren- 
der it nouriſhing. + 8 TI 
S. Pauli, a Daniſh phyſician, maintains, that it enervates men, 
and renders them incapable of generation; and it is certain the 
Turks attribute the ſame effects to it; and from the immo- 
derate uſe hereof, account for that thinneſs of inhabitants 
found in their provinces formerly the beſt peopled. But this 
opinion igrefuted by Du Four,—F. Malebranche gave the 
royal academy of ſciences an account of a perſon curcd of an 
apoplexy, by means of ſeveral clyſters of coffee. 
The tree that produces the coffee, is a kind of Arabic jeſſa- 
min: the berry, when ripe, is found as hard as horn; which 
gave occaſion to an opinion, that the people of the kingdom 
of Yemen in Arabia Felix, where it is cultivated, ſteeped in 
| boiling water, or baked in a furnace, all the coffee they ſold 
abroad, to prevent its growing any-where elſe. . 
Ir is ſaid, it yields a revenue of upwards of five millions per 
annum. Nor will that appear any wonder, when we con- 
ſider, that in London alone, beſides the conſumption in pri- 
vate houſes, ſome have computed more than three thouſand 


hundred tun of coffze-berries; in England alone ſeventy : 
which at 300“. per ton, a moderate price, amounts to 
21000. ſterling. „„ ns any | 
COFFER, Cap/a, in architecture, a ſquare depreſſure, or 
- finking, in each interval between the modillions of the Co- 
rinthian cornice; ordinarily filled up with a roſe, ſometimes 
with a pomgranate, or other enrichment. _ 5 
Theſe ſinkings, called alſo panels, are of different figures in 
the compartiments of vaults and ſoffits. | 


| CoFFER, in fortification, denotes a hollow lodgment, athwart 


a dry moat, from fix to ſeven feet deep, and from ſixteen to 


| e feet above the level of the moat; which little ele- 
vation has hurdles laden with earth for its covering; and 
©. ſerves as a parapet, with embraſures.. 
The er is nearly the ſame with the caponiere, abating that 
this laſt 
glacis, and the cer always in the moat, taking up its whole 
breadth, which the caponiere does not. 1 © 3 
It differs from the traverſe, and gallery, in that theſe latter 
are made by the beſiegers, and the coffer by the beſieged. - 


The cuſtom is to drank cof/ze as hot as poſſible, with ſugar The beſieged generally make uſe of ers to repulſe the be- 


ſiegers, when they endeavour to pats. the ditch.— To fave 
themſelves from the fire of theſe coffers, the beſiegers throw 
up the earth on that fide towards the coffer. 8 
COFFERER of the. King's. Houſbold, a principal officer in the 
court, next under the comptroller; who, in the compting- 
| houſe, and elſewhere at other times, has a ſpecial charge and 
 . overſight of. other officers of the houſe, for their good de- 
meanour and carriage in their offices: to all whom he pays the 


wages. See HousHoLD. 


ing, ſo called from its inventor: ſee the deſcription and uſe 
under SLIDIN G- Ru Ex. 3 

COGITATION, the act or operation of thinking. See 
THINKING. | | 


tween all the deſcendants from the ſame ſtock, both males 
and females—by which it is diſtinguiſhed from agnation, 
which only comprehends the deſcendants of the male ſex.- 
In France, for the ſucceſſion to the crown they follow ag- 
nation; in England, Spain, &c. cognation ; women com- 
ing to the ſucceſſion, according to the degree of proxi- 
mity, in default of males, or their deſcendants from branch 


. 


to branch. . 


are alſo taken in a more limited ſenſe ; cognatio "ſignifying 
only the bond of relation between the deſcendants from the 


likewiſe promotes circulation, but that beſt with people of a | ſame ſtock by women; and cagnati, thoſe between whom 


| there was ſuch a bond of relation en . eo 
eth, or acknow- 


and Cod NIZ A Nc. 
CocvIzAnck, or CONUSANCE,, in law, is. the acknowlege- 
| ment of a fine; or the conceſſion of a thing done. In which 
} ſenſe, we ſay, cognoſcens latra a thief that confeſſes. 
cognixance of pleas, denotes an ability to call a plea out of 
another court; which no one but the king can do, unleſs he 
can ſhey a particular charter for it. 
CoGNnIZzANCE is ſometimes uſed, allo for an audience, or hear- 
ing of a matter judicially.—ln which ſenſe, we ſay, to take 


cogmizance,. &c. 


ö 


| whereby he is diſcerned to belong to this or that nobleman, 


or carnal knowlege, 


at 1 rin n 0 . 
"ole ; hence allo its diuretic virtue. By experience it is 


al Knowle tween two perſons; it. is rarely uſed, 
| except in a criminal ſenſe, . SACIAL SEE * | 


n 
OHR 


_ - * 
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coffee-houſes. In the three kingdoms are yearly expended one 


eighteen feet broad; the upper part made of pieces of timber | 


is ſometimes made beyond the counterſcarp on the 


 COGGESHALL's Sliding-Ruile, an inſtrument uſed in gaug- 


COG NATION, in the civil law, the bond of relation be- 


CooNzANxcE 8 allo uſed for a power, or juriſdiction.— Thus, 


 CoonTzANCe, again, is uſed for. a badge on a waterman's, or 
' ſerving-man's ſleeve, which... commonly the giver's creſt, 


| ._ or genueman, 7! DOME STEM 
| co-f ABITATION, — 58 a concubinage, or a copulation, 
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WO.HEIR, a perſon who ſhares an Inheritance or eſtate with | 
© another. See HEIR. | 
COHERENCE, 


conſiſting of five or ſix hundred men 
reſpeQts to our battalion. See BAT T ALIOx. 


CD? 


; anſwering in ud 


a 'ſchovI-term; apphed to :propoſitions, dif-]. The cohort was divided into three manipules, o . ; 
\courſes, c. which have a connexion, or dej ce, on? : "the manipule into two 'centuries ; and the century nu | ag K 
one another. dee Coh7⁰GcTIon, G. f hundred men. 0 1 i} 
' COHESION, or Conxsiox, in phyſics, the action wbeteby]. 


The. firſt centurion in the firſt cobiyt wa 


ö W: xy 1 | s called prin; * 
eee ee ee Will 
thoſe, again, kept together, fo 45 to form ſen-'], When the army was ranged in order of battle, the co) fore 
 Hible maſſes, or bodies. gs Bs ee - diſpoſed in e Jem the firſt coho d 4 
The cauſe of this cobefion, er nexus. materize, has extremely right of the firſt line, a8 the companies of grenadierz q ready 
perplexed the philoſophers af all ages. In all the ſyſtems of | regiments; the reft followed in their natural order; fl d. accordu 
thyſics, matter is fuppoſed 'originally to be in minuts, in- the third was in the centre of the firſt line of the levi o ta fame W 
Label atoms. Xs Bd che fifth on the left: the ſecond between the firſt 8 1 foure: 
How, and by what principle, theſe ſeveral and diſtinct cor-T- and the fourth between the third and fifth. The 5 vu, At leng 
puſcles ſhould come firſt joined and combined = — n er. _ fs * 3 line Fo their natural bg. alu 
8 Fſtems | they ſhould come to perſevere in thatftate | thus the ſixth was b rſt, and fo of the re © blic 2 
of uni re * the a e and even f the The firſt, third, and. fifth oborts were ir- | - impr 
i 2 „ of ty in phyſics ! | I F at leaft it appears fo from the poſts they took oy n the mol 
' he moſt popular opinion, is that ſo ſtrenuouſiy defendedbyJ. were looked on by the Romans as the molt import date, le 
J. Bernouilli de gravitate ætheris; who accounts for the. Marius is by ſome ſaid to have been the firſt who divide tha of the ſ 
cobefion of the parts of matter, ſrom the uniform preſſure of Roman forces into cohorts which opinion ſeems confirmed On the 
the ati : confirming this doctrine from the known ex- by Roſinus; Non wnim in tota Livis biftoria cab tun fn or effec 
CCC 
25 a ef * 6 . TY * rid 1. C. C 
kas hr ran rn : pet this is a great miſtake; for the cohorts are Me. meh. Modern C 
But though this theory might ſetve tolerably well to explain] tioned in Livy, and particularly I. 24. c. 13, Martellu Americ 
- the cohefion of compolitions, or greater collections of matter ; | - cobortibus 'que ſnn umiſerunt hordeum dari juſſit: can earth, 4 
yet it falls ſhort of accounting for that firſt — — = =o oY 7 Zee 4 quorum {one _ ſerin difrigi _ * 
imiti uſcles, vhereof the cor of I. gladtis diſtinctos dſtituit.— This happened A. U. C. on 
ret ol hag I. N Leong | Fs I and conſequently, ſeveral years before Marius was Te. may be 
Sir Iſaac Newton delivers his doctrine of cobefon thus: The COIF, the badge of a ſerjeant at law ; who is hence allo cal tain pro 
© particles of all hard, homogeneous bodies, which touch one] ſerjcant of the Corr. See SERGEANT. In Eur 
< another, cobere with a great force; to account for which, þ T he wh is Sa lawn, 8 is woe on 3 under th ar in 
4 ſome philoſ have recourſe to a kind of hooked atoms, f cap, when they are crea and ever after, Þ. 
0 Ce. is nothing elſe hut to beg the thing in t The = of the oy — do on ow * clericalis, 9 veral na 
* m. Others imagine, that the particles of bodies are] clerical crown; becauſe the crown of the head was original 1 
connected by reſt; i. ir effect, by i gothing at all; and } cloſe ſhaved;. and only a border of hair left around the oe riß Cc 
& others by conſpiring motions, i. e by a relative reſt among | part, which gave it the appearance of a crown. See Caoyy, 2 
C — Ts, non mas, FM 2 
© they 3 — which- force, 4 1 Ic edititers, is 2 piece of ſteel well nhighted, four 1 br the reig 
© the very point of contact, is very great; at little diſtances | inches —. 4 . at 3 and +75 at top; where _ 
< is leſs; and at a little farther diftance is quite inſenſible. are engraved, dent-wiſe, with punchions, and'other inft- 
Now, if com c — be — — by a mmm we —__ * ſeveral figures, marks, Oc. to be ſtruck on the 
© * find ſome of them te be, and yet have a great many] moneys, We, 2th 
© hidden pores within them, and _ Wy laid to-- | 2h be manner of engraving Coins; ſee EncRaving & | 
5 nber i doabt en r ele Un e fave no | 81 a _ e I ee * 
0 thin den, and our Fog were never divided into parts, Coix is more generally uſed for a piece of metal, convert Fzrthing 
= mult be vaſtly. harder. F 5 | Into money, by the impreſſing .of Certain marks ot figura Ab 
© For ſueh hard particles, gathered into 2 maſs, cannot | thereon, 3 3 48] 
_©* poſſibly touch in more 2 * few mow — e ö on may be _—_ a ſpecies of money, ſtruck either wil _— 
much leſs force is required to ſever: them, than to break a] a-hammer, or mi h 3 * — 
ſolid particle, whoſe part touch throughout: 1. 2 Hence, _— from er . oy 835 
faces, a without an intermediate pores - or int Ces. ut germs. One 18 any matter, ether m 5 Wood, R 4 9 | 4 
© how ſuch hard ede, only laid together, and touching | ther, glaſs, horn, paper, fruits, ſhells, ot kernels which oy 5 
_ © only in a few points, ſhould come to cohere: ſo firmly as | have courſe as a medium in commerce. Mr The Tacol 
in fact we find they do, is inconceivable ; unleſs there be | Coins are a particular branch of moneys, vf. 5 whe The Caro 
Ee ſome cauſe, whereby they are attracted and preſſed to- x racy 4 _ 2 Ray's agg and. * ACC lus, of Lau 
<7 ow, the fmalleſt particles of matter may chere by the 11 is obſerved, under the article Monzy, that the predi * 
ſtrongeſt attractions, and conſtitute larger, whoſe attraQt- þ epocha of the invention of money-is' not known; it b m | 
© ing force is feebler : and, again, many of theſe larger par- E antiene ſor our annals : and if we might argue from thens In Scot! 
* ticles cobering, may conſtitute others {ti} larger, whoſe | © eeffity and obviouſneſs of the: thing, it muſt be nearly coent all the c 
„ ons, y 0 e 1 1 C on . ö % a 4. u: 
1 ich 8 e chymiſtry, and the 9 of na-] doubt ; eſpecially as Sill of the ken Writers are ſo frequeil — 
0 | KO Gre th" BORE rye Of felt any, ning 
© bodies of a ſenſible magnitude” © © | = wooder-moneys, oc, Some, however, at 134% 
The different degrees of - cohifion, conſtitute bodies of- differ- | | ſtanding all this, are of opinion, that the firſt moneys vet Beſide t 
nt forts and properties.—Thus, the fame great author] of metal: the reaſons they give, are the firmick, nc ber p. 
| - obſerves, the particles: of ids, which de hot ber, toe] deanlineſs urableneſs, and univerſality of metas; uchiſon 
ſtrongly, and are ſmall enough-to render them ſuſceptible of | 5 however, do rather conclude,: that they ought to have bes te ach 
Ke ern a ig IS Ae Kol A}. 
EMC, ror rp Mo 
n condenſing with a n ET T þ ©excnange; and it was the difficulty of cutting, c © rs or 
| Thoſe whoſe — . — are gröſſer, and fo ars lefs' ſuſeeptible certain cbmmodltiss, and the impè Abit of doing it with Sw 
Hof agitation, e attraction, are not ſepa- : great loſs, that firſt put men on the expedient of a gee A 
_ - Table without a art to Boon and nw of them 1 * 5 5 7 80 15 cream, thay = C 
not without fermentation: and theſe make what the ebymiſts | © thus much may be ſaid in behalf of cons, . the lew 
4 EO FFF IT bis view it e e e e oh fiſt aun 1d, 
COHOBATION, in cliymiftty, a repeated diſtillatiom of the | to metals; as being almoſt the only things whoſe goo Le lon 
' fame matter, with the liquor drawn from it; that liquor | and as it were intoytityy is Hot diminiſhed by Fee den 
. ̃ ˙ . ad. cerning em again lc mak YN tes 
7 The deſign of” this pation & den the pores, and ſepa-F. er weight, rn. 4, of fix, 
25 rate, And volatilize Fee kr 9 3 It was probably,. then, this property of metas which 32 The bi 
> Creheglitv#ies kind oF circulation; only differing from it in] cuſtomed-people, who trafficked together, to accom 15 deni 
« this; thit the liquor is drawn off in cobobation as im common] in liewof quantities of other merchandizes in their exchany current 
diſtillation,. and thrown back again ; whereas in circulation | ati at length to ſubſtitute them-wholly in their fei pr Lally, 
„ 2d Hills in the Tame velleh- without ever: being car- | thus aroſe money; as it. was their other property tl tet ud is 
e out. Ser CIncuA Town. I. "any mark or imprefliowalong time, which con nol | 


i 1 
\ . BY 


- * 1 


Dy > rſon cut his metal into pieces of dif- 
Jn he a RE cording to the _—_—y to be given 
_ merchandise, or according to the demand of the ſeller, 
for W i 
ot the — loaden with metal; in proportion to the pur- 
wert to made, and furniſhed with inſtruments for propor- 


” N ſcales for dealing it ot, according as 0cca- | 


* 


tioning it, 10 | 22 75 
on requirets s found more commodious to have pieces 
. * as there were different weights required; 
value of the different wares, all thoſe of the 
* to be diſtinguiſhed with the ſame mark, or 
ſame N were coins carried one ſtep further. te 
os ch, the growing commerce of money, beginning to be 
At 7055 with frauds, both in the weights and the matter, the 
difur uthority intetpoſet and hence aroſe the firſt ſtamps, 
_ refſohs of money: to which ſucceeded the names of 
mimt een; and at length the effigy of the prince, the 
- N and other precautions to prevent the alterations 
2 ſecies : and thus were coins completed. 
e the foot whereon money now ſtands, it is divided into real, 


© effective money; and imaginary money, or money of ac- 
comple | 78 bY | i | 
58. or ſpecies current in Europe, Aſia, Africa, and 
Au- * ſpecies in the four quarters of the 
eirch, at this day, are either made of metals, or they are ſhells, | 
Wo i ö 5 : | | . | 
—_— are, gold, filver, copper, tin, and lead z to which 
may be added billon, Aa mixture of ſilver and copper in a cer- 
uin proportion. EE TI | 
1 none are uſed beſide gold, ſilver, — * and bil- 
Jon: in ſome parts of the Eaſt. Indies they likewiſe uſe tin and 
lead: as t6 ſhells and fruits, they are the ſmall money of ſe- 
veral nations in Aſia, Africa, and America. TODD 


}itþ Coins. —In England, the curtent ſpecies. of gold are, 
the guinea, half-guinen, jacobus, laureat, angel, and roſe- 
noble; the four laſt of which ate now ſeldom met with, hav- 
ing been moſt of them converted into guineas, chiefly during 
the reigns of Charles IT. and James II; | 
The flver coins are, the crown, half-crown, ſhilling, and 
ſixpence 3 the copper roins are, the half-peny, and farthing, 


; Pala ind proportions of the Engliſh Cdins; 


* 2Half-peny, | DTT 1 
r 
120] 50/27 (Half- crown. | 
240120 5 [Crown. 
roos[504/21] Guinea, or piece. 


The Jacobus 25]. 10 5 12 


4 - 
En 


lus, or Lau- (234 9 41 & tel | 
7%. e 


In Scotland, by the articles of the union, it is appointed, that 
al the coins be reduced to the Engliſh, and the ſame accompts 
obſerved throughout. Till then the Scots had their poiirids, 
ſhillings, and pence, as in England; but their pound was but 
twenty-pence Engliſh, and the others were in proportion: ac- 
cordingly, their mark was 132-5. Scotch, current in England 
at 133.4. their noble in proportion. 5 

bende theſe, they had their Tutnofer pence, and half-pence; 
their peny, Ir of that of England; beſides biſe money of | 
achiſons, abees, and placks: the bodle, 5 of the peny, + of 
ro xhin, + of the babee, and z of the placx. 


1 


„the coins are as in England; viz. ſhillings, pence, | 


op with this difference, that their ſhilling, or harper, is but 
dun to nine-pence ſterling ; whence their pound is only 4 of 
ne, n g 55 8 e | 2 


1 
i 


f =; Coins. — be only gold coin now eurrent In France is, 
kwidore, or louis d'or, with its diviſions } Which are; f 
» and its multiples; which are, the double arid Quadru- 


—Till the year 1700. they had gold lys, and ecuus, . 


Wunaz but they are now no more. 


The ver coins are, the ecus, crown, or white Jouis's, with 


diminutions 3 biz. 4 and 4 ; and pieces of ten ſbls; and 
r See Sol, and LE tons 15 
ic villon coins are of two kinds, each called /ols ; ſomè of 
3 eniers, other of 21. To theſe may be added the deniers 
Utrent in the r 

alt, 
ud 


* 


. 


ſtipulated between them : to this end, they 


See RIAL. 


pound 4 hrerly., Pirtigueſs Coths.-—Thole of gold are, the milleray 


K. Frovence, Dauphine, and other parts. 
the copper coin is the liard, equal to three deniers; * 


4 
- x % 4 : 
- 
” 
% 
1 1 
ad [ - b 
LINK + 
* 0 
b 


Value and proportion of thi French Corxs; 


Denier, equal to 4 of a Farthing ſterling. 
2 Double. | 

J | 1{|Liard. 7 5 

T2] 6 | 4 |Sol Paris, is equal to 
RE 120 11 200Livre, Acc. t 
723|3601240l60 3 [Ecu, Crown, 


The louis Gor, of French piſtole, was firſt firuck at 10 Fores ; 
but has fince riſen as high as 30. Mith us it is valued at 16s. 
flerling. e | | 


Spaniſh Coixs.—In Spain, and the Rates depending thereon, 


the gold corn is the piſtole ; above which is the double piſtole; 


and piece of four piſtoles; and under it the half piſtole: to 


which muſt be added the caſtillans of gold. See PisTOLE. 
The filver money are, the piaſtre, or piece of eight rials, and 
its diminutions; as alſo the fimple rial, with its diminution. 


The copper coins are, the ocharosybr octavos; which are of 


two kinds: the one equal to four maravedis, and ordinarily 
called guarta; the other double this, and called double guarta : 
laſtly, the maravedis. See Mattavenis. | | 

It muſt be obſerved, that in Spain they have new money and 
old. The old, current in Sevil, Cadiz, Andaluſia, and ſome 
other places, is worth 2.5 per cent. more than the new, current 
at Madrid, Bilboa, St. Sebaſtian, &c. i. e. 100 pounds old is 
equal to 125 pounds new. This difference is owing to their 
king, Charles II. who, in 1668. to prevent the export of mo- 
ney abroad, raiſed it 25 per cent. which, however, he was only 
ws to effect in part; ſevetal provinces ſtill retaining the an -· 
ient rate. | 


Fu dad prportion of the Spaniſh Cotns: Y 


| Maravedis old, nearly equal to half a fatthing ſterling. 


„ 

| 8]: 2|ORave, or double Quarta, 

__ 64] 3x] 4 Real, old plata, equal to - 
512] 68 E Pieces of Eight, or Piaſtre © : 

2048127217 36132/4 [Piſtols e © 


, or St; Ste- 
he moidore j 


phen, and the moeda d'oro, or, as we call it, 


or double piſtoles 3 and quadruple ſpeties equal to five piſtoles, 
Re Mstpor&, DoustooN, "OLA 3 n 


which is properly their piſtole: above this are doppio moedas, 


eir ſilver coins are, the cruzada, pataca, or piece of eight; 


and the vintem, whereof they have two forts; tlie one ſilver, 


and the other billon. Yo Ng, CI | 
The ree is of copper, which ſerves them in acedmpts; as the 
hnartivedis does the Spaniards. 


; $2 Oh 
* 


Res, or Rez, equal to 4 of a Farthing ſteringg 
Vintem. 1 : eek 8 


20 Cruzada. 


| 


"5| 2[Motdad'oto, or piſtole, 


i. 


Dutch Coins. Thoſe of filver are, crowns, or dollars, ducas 


toons, florins, and ſhillings z each whereof has its diminution: 
The ſtiver, or common ſhilling is of billon z the duyt, and 


peny, of copper. 5 
era. Fg OG I 


5 £4» *«4 


* x 


Gros, 


e 


* 
* 1 +.4 , F 
K 
E 1 
* 


3 r A 
50/21 Mi-moeda, or half-piſtole, equals O: 13 : 6 
o[100 „1 910 
=E 4| 2 Doppio moeda, ordoub. piſt. 2: 14 f 0 
cool3511016 [23]Ducat of fine gold, 6 13 
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2 4 1 rides, or phili Muſeevite Fenn Thee ate two kinds of cope. - 
I — py gl is wren. l 8 covy; the one of gold, the other of filver 3 bs Mu. 


8 $2 Z Thoſe of filver are philips, rxgollars PORE — and alſo denaing, or pence. Their calleg 


. d. 
guldens 3 and thole of COPeets e 5 8 | Copet, or kapekez of gold, ark 5 rr ſterl. dut 
Patard, or peny. | - | _ intheCzar's territories for 1: 9 current 
: | | e ] Copec of ſilver, or denaing of an) ſterl. b 
Þ |Groat. - a L * 4 oval form, worth = 11 3 fo 
[2 Single fre hal to 0 o ho | Poluſk, & of the copec | O : OZ vt mag, 
7 5 = | 05.50.57 "Moftofſke, 2 of- the copec © : of 
18120 3 5 Turkiſh Coins, —The aly gold ſpecies firuck j 
— : 4:6 |Turk oiNs,—'The o y gold ſpecies ſtruck in th 
15 eee dollar, bg 5 i 3 | nior's territories, is the ſultanin, called alſo the beg ad fr 


22 | ER Bi quin. Their ſmall moneys are, the para, paraſi, Ade 


Note, The Pn dollar, and Patagon, are nearly on the rat; and the meidein, and the aſſ pre, both "a 18 
Jin foot with the crown, or piece of eight. 


1 ; Bultanin ſcherif, or ſequin, equal to = Copper 
| | German Corns.—Thoſe of gold are ducats, which are of vari 0 ducat of gold, or 55 Cons 
kinds ; oboli of the Rhine, and florins: of this laſt kind the! ara parat, or paraſt | | | hve of 


are ſome, likewiſe, of filver ; beſide rixdollars and izelottes,|  Shakee of Aleppo and Scanderoon | | 0: 3 


Vhbich are all of that metal. Aſpre  — i but orling 
Thoſe of copper are, the creux, or kreutzer, and fenin, , by reaſon of f the baſe 1 we no more via 
: Fenin, equal to 4 of a farthing ſterling. MAINE L® Corns of the coafts of Barbary .— The current coins brock here 
* | . I "F {Creux, or kreutzer. | th are, rubies, medians, ziams, and metecals : theſe are l f 
ES Tax 27 [Dollar + . ES f | | | the laſt of which are ſtruck at Morocco, the teſt x 
bk - "EEE 10 del | lb W. W. n ö Algiers, and Tunis; which, beſide, have doublas of N 
&. "OY 3 43711 us. NS "hs ver, and burbas of copper. Tunis has its naſaras of filye; 
: — Janie 212 Ie Lzel LEzelotte. 0 2: 9 | its blanquilles likewiſe of ſilver, and its ſelours of copper, ; 
4850 [245 Its Ae Gulden,! or IP - „ 2.0. | Other coins of Africa are, the merigal of gold, current in %. 
. [650|ioo[3ts[245j14 22 'Rixdol. or dollar. 0 :'4 : 6 fala, and the kingdom of Monopotapa; z. and the pardo ofſl. 
| [5:68 I ppm 7 ly THe |Ducat, | e SG ver, current in Moſambica. . d. ſterl. 
33 Ste io fs l Rubie, equal to 35 aſpres, or — 1:9 


Menian, 50 aſpres, or — — , 2:7 
; " Hae Cans Is Vg the feveral __ have ern current] Ziam, zian, or dian, two menians, or 5: 2 


23 moneys * there are ſome common to them all; ſuch] Metecal, a kind of ducat of different fineneſs, conſequently of 
as the 7 piſtols of fo old, and the ducatoon and florin of ſilver; different value; whence very conſiderable difficultics in com: : 
which, being of various weights, fineneſs, and value; ſee| merce. The difference ariſes hence, that there is no mint fixed, ide t 
under the articles Pis Tol E, DUCaToon, &c. of regular coiners, at Morocco; but every Jew and goll- 
| Thoſe peculiar to Rome are, the julios of ſilver, the pigna- {mich ſtrikes n after bis own manner, in open ſhop. 
* 5 telle of, billon ; and the bayoco, demi-bayocos, and quadrine, - $ . ail 
Of copper.—Venice has its ſequins of gold; its juſtins, or du- Doubla, equal to 80 e or 4 
N catoons, and derlingues, of ſilver. Naples its carlins.— Mour- “ Burba, Iz of an aſpre, or — o: 1 
gues its monacos, or Ker es and its louis's of ſix· ſols. Ge- Blanquille— — 0: 24 


.*  _  . Noa its croiſats.— . and Piedmont its lys ; all filver.] Felours, I of the blanquille, or 0 © : ot and ir 
— 


This * . has li papiroles, and cavales of bilton, © | Merigal, worth about — wo 7 
e ln * A Pardo ie LET 
by brd make a French 
fat, equal to 0: crown. © [Perſian 8838 a are either 4 Gow or copper; ; gold they 
Bayoco, 1z of the julio = O: 0 peny and 3 1 have none. Of the firſt kind are, the abaſſi, mamoudi, ſhahe, 
© Pignatelle, Fo of the "julio =0 : OF of 2 of a peny, or near and biſti; of the ſecond, the kabeſqui, and balf-kabeſqui: the 


(ta N ſterling. | tela, or cheraſis, indeed, is gold; but it is leſs a money tan: 


"Juſtine = — — 4: (7 | medal, though it on ſome courſe in commerce. 
| ME. . e ee We 
; "Carlin = —— CEO WE» te be es Abaſſi, . c : 
ß. . ĩͤ ß I Mamodi, half the abaſſi — o: 
A RE io Rs tes watt Shakes, half the mamodi — . 0: 4a 
„ e N ; 3 | Biſti, ſome relations make a coin worth about one peu al 


peny; but others oply a term of accompt, fignifying 10d 
Swiſs r dne Te ne 1 — part of en 2 ela 


, -. _ equal to}and Lofapeny Rerling,—Blaze of Bern, Ay on] - Cafbequi, or cabeſqui, equals {x of a peny ſterlin —Telao 
| the ſame footing with the ratze. cheraſis, uſually firuck at the — of a new king, nt 


EY dhe beginning of its weight and worth vatow 
| Poliſh Coins.—Beſide the rixdollars ruck 8 which are begir 80 2 Lois 1 4 wel 5 


common to ann the Poles ſtrike ver TOs Cline Coins —Throughout the kingdom of China and Tot 
abras, and e | fic there are not 1 any 5 ſtruck: inſtead of the 


„ic den cut their gold and filver into little pieces of d 
— . 2 2 e weights. Thoſe of gold, the Dutch, from their figure, wh 
Abe 1 mo fk oy AR 13 reſembles a boat, call golchuts ; thoſe of ſilver, the native 
. ee 0 2 and * Lam; the Portugueſe, tach. Their ſmall-money is of auß 


| per: ten of theſe pieces make thei ſhilling 3 ud of 
Danih Conus ne har, Ge mire ha, ad the ſhell of Eo cod. © Kee "Beſide theſe; they k have a ſmall mon 


Luer. . | ol lead, mixed with the ſcum of copper, having holes * 
35 . s 4. middle to firing them on for the eaſe of numbering: th * 
85 Horſe % ͤ 00, 39 | Wn | cies is called caxa, cas, and pitis ; and the firing, unc n. 
"Mare hies ==; — 1:6, ally holds 200, is called Gans They are ſo be, bie, bn 
5 ee - Scheſilal, pig er CG, 9 "wh Se Sk gat 2 e by without breaking , they lick foc * Fo 
| 7 7 eſt all night i ſalt water ſti o C10 
4 Sachs Com Coms,— "Rk of Hiver ar are, t the chriſtines, cron, ; han hey I . "ol e ee wer " 
CE the rouſtique, rage ne A 2 are two kinds of gelchuts; great "Pp ſmall. —6o wil 
. and —2 . t, which, at 37. 35. per ounce, uſually 3 ber 
bee hr Pans 1 EE 9 Kerling, —Other | golchuts only ä 
Chriſtine 1 3 | 1 is in proportion. 
gies „ —˙ Rs, 2. 5 on RD 8 or leam, equal to 64. 8 l. oe OI 
__ eee ee r money one thouſandth 0 
_ Rouftique, T'of the mk Oz add Lof 4 I E Y ht. * of a AN go 
Alleuvre, & of the rouſtique o: of and 4 of 4. Cara, caſes, or pitis, one third of a farching tens 
The Swediſh , ptdperly ſs callell, is a kind of copper, of theſe are nearly equal to 56 Dutch livres. 


of it 
very ſoft and mal cut in Inele Uare pieces, or plates, a.  Caxa larger, one thouſandth part of a piaftre; or piece od 
bout the thickneſs of three Engliſh — ag fue Cos of Fa "Japon——The Japoneſe ſtrike oupane, boch thot ek 
f 5 nds and an half; ſtamped at the four corners with the filver ; and copper pieces with holes in the middle, ther o 
oo = Dm apart aan China: fix bundred of theſe make the (acl 18080 
55 "of 9 5 ö : neys, or r OIEg Which way cut like ne“ 6 
| | | Bhat 3 


N " 
* a F4 
" 8 2 


cor. 


zohts. chiefly three; the largeſt 
ghts, the — 


vent y. 
an : 

e 

— beans, 

diy maiſes; 


„ % al. 


| * hing one ounce | 
Coupant of gold, weigning | 
fx drachms 6 12 6 | 


inches, and the ſhorteſt half 9 | 

ther coupants of gold, near 3 of the J 
3 ont . — to about F2 | 4 2 
Coupant of ſilver, current at 98 4 8 


— — — 


Fr of a farthing, 
ene Zan In the dominions of Siam are ſtruck gold pieces 


Copper coin, or farthing of Siam . O. © fs 4 
Coins of the coaſts and i/lands of the Indies. — The principal, 
and thoſe moſt generally current, are pagodos, rupees, larins, 
fanos, or fanons, and coupans, each whereof are ſtruck both 
of gold and ſilver. i | : | 
gels theſe general coins, there alſo are particular ones, vix. 
at Goa, 8. Thomas's of gold. Along the Perſian gulf, about 
Mecca, and throughout Arabia, the larin; along the coaſts of 
Malabar, and at Goa, the pardao and xeraphin of ſilver.— At 
Bantam, the fardos; at Malabar, the tare; at Siam the tay], 
vith its diminutions the mayam, foang, ſompayc, and demi- 
foang : all of filver..—At Surate, Agra, and the reſt of Indo- 


farucos and chedas, of tin. f {;& - #: 0th 
Pigodo, gold, denominated from its } - | 
| impreſſion, an Indian idol, % 5 


| his gold 
| The kin? 


ſtan, the pecha, or peſſa, and doudous, all of copper. The ba- 


2 


| again.— The Raja of Parta-jajamoula, to the north of Patiia; 
likewiſe ſtrikes ſome little pieces, both of ſilver and copper; 
of ſmall value.— The Raja of Ogden, who commands be- 
tween Brampour, Seronge, and Amadabath; a ſmall ſilver 
coin, equal to ſix-pence ſterling; and another of copper, 
equal to an halfpeny ſterling.— The king of Cheda and 
Pera, a tin - money called cheda.— The king of Achem, little 
light gold pieces, worth about fifteen pence ſterling.— And 
tin pieces, eighty of which are equal to the Engl.ſh peny; 
current in the iſles of Sumatra.— The gold coin of the king of 
Macaſſer and Celebes, is taken by the Dutch for a florin.— 
The king of Camboyas ſtrike only pieces of ſilver and copper: 

wherein he abounds, is wy ona by weight. — 


of the 


7 ſpecies to be current in their territories, but they 
coin none. | | ; Oh 5 Eh 


To the number of current coins which have diſtin names to 
ſpecify them, may be added many more, both in Europe and 
Aſia, only denominated and known from their value: ſuch 
are thoſe called ſimply pieces, with the addition of their price; 


francs; piece of ten ſols, or ſhillings ; piece of four ſols; piece 
of two ſols; or of ſix franks, of 30; 15, 6, 4, &c. deniers, 
or pence. See PIECE, | | 
Shells current for Coins: —Theſe ſerve in many places for mo- 
ney ; and are brought from the Maldives, and called in the 
Indies cotories : on the coaſts of Africa they change their 
name, and are called bouges. 
theſe laſt do not come from the Maldives ; there being ſhells 
found in the Weſt-Indies much like thoſe of the Eaſt. 


Pagodo, filver, its value very different ; 


7 ' the ſmalleftei range and the nge 8 © 
ö 2a ninety baſarucos 3; equal to 1 
e 7 — 1 1 6 


Rupee, ſilver, its fineneſs and value various: there are 
three kinds current, viz. the rupees ſiceas, the rupees | 


of Surat, and rupees of Madras. 1 
i N 1 E 2345s a 4. Sterl. 
Rupees ſiceas, worth at Bengal. —— 2 11 
1 — of Madras ——— — 2 54 


to the old ones, of each kind, their value is lefs : thoſe 


Nate, This is to be underſtood of the new rupees ; for as 


Cowrie, coris, or bouges, are white ſhells, current particu- 
reokoned equivalent to the done, a ſmall copper coin, worth 
a peny ſterling. 13 1 7 
Porcelains are nearly on the ſame footing with the cowries. 
See PORCELAIN. if. | 
Zimbi, current particularly in the kingdoms of Angola and 


maciute or macoute; which is no real money, whereof there 


| S: thoſe] is none in this part of Africa, but only a manner of reckoning : 
0 of Madras, v. gr. are but equal to 1s. 11d. ſterling, thus, two Flemiſh knives they eſteem a macoute; a copper 
a _ Of thoſe Surat 2 5. and the ficeas 2 5. 4 d. | | baſon, two pounds weight, and twelve inches diameter, three 
" Larin, in form of a round wire, or ey; . d. Sterl. macoutes; a fuſy ten, &c; e e e | 
linder, equal to the barrel of a pen; Fruits current for Coins.—There are three kinds of fruits uſed 
of bent in two, and a little flatted at 0 9 for coins; two in America, particularly among the Mexicans; 
l each end, to receive the impreſſion of een which are the cacao and maiſe: the other in the Eaſt- Indies, 
eſt ſome Arabic, or Perſian characters. I ͤVix. almonds; brought thither from Lar, and growing in the 
or fanon, gold, is of different} — Is - defartsof Arabia. 
| | lineneſs, weight, and value; the T © It. | || Cacao, fiſteen of theſe are eſteemed equivalent to à Spaniſh 
10 The eſt worth — — * — 4 ö An Los | rial, or ſeven pence ſterling. See Cacao, joe big gt 
op let —L— % 423 - Maiſe has ceaſed to be a common money ſince the diſcovery 
a ns liver, — eee ngtos ec 
g ant, ſe Corus of Japan. l - Almonds are chiefly uſed where the cauris are not current. As 
* * 5 mas, equal to—— — 9 O- the year proves more or leſs favourable to this fruit, the value 
hit Pardo — — — — 2 1 [I of the money is higher or lower: in a common year, forty 
. Tam — — — 2 84 | almonds are ſet againſt a peſcha, or halfpeny, ſterling; which 
hey Ticil, foe — — r brings each almond to it of a ſarth ing. | 
1 Pechs, Coms of Sm. (tka, 6 I ] 4ntient Coins are thoſe chiefly which have been curtent among 
10 Bafary Ae of fanos, or ſomewhat sthan 0 o r TT 7 OT TITS! $4624 cond FA ge $21, 7 nb. 
7 Cheg, © r Budgerook, + of a farthing. I | For Jewiſh-Corns, their Values and Proportion fland thus : 
is of two kinds, the one-oRo- n | <þ #41 90 445708 8 ann 2 9 | ; | 4 71 
pals current at ——- - n r 
en ll Coder round: : 9 %, SA... — — 00 00 14% 
me the dominions of the Great Mogul, Bekah — — — . — 00-01 142 
000 and hr mamoudas, and pechas ;; the 613.9909; ge 2 -2|Shekel =; — — 00 02 34 
or oper, dhe second of filver alone; and the third of| | = Maneh | Ns inn 
2 ny e Mina HebraicaF —— s 1 02. 
(> ontering on him, but theſe are ſcarce current e r ien . '03 9: 
b te {territories particularly a ſmall ſilver coinfiruck|  Sol:dus aureus, or ſextula, worth „ 00 T4-0 + 
Apn, of  Matoucha, whoſe territories lie to the north olf Siclus, aureus, worth == — — 1 16 6 
mne value of the pecha of Mogul, but half as heavy| A talent of gold, worth © '— — 347 00 A 3 


1 | 
Ms a "XA 
„ 1 ' 


as in Spain, the piece of eight rials; in England, the piece of 
twenty-one ſhillings, or guinea ; in France, the piece of four 


Congo. Two thouſand zimbis make what the negroes call a 


ne of Java and Bantam, in the ſame iſland, and thoſe | 
| olucca iſlands, ſtrike only copper coins: they all- 
foreign ſilver 


/ * 


: | 3. d.Sterl. 
fre of {ix grains heavier than the half piſtole of Spain; but] Roupia, ſee Coins of the coaffs, &c. of India. | 
theſe are rather pieces of curioſity, than of uſe-in commerce, ouda, or mamotha, its value is not fixed : 

Their filver coin: is the tical, or baat; the diminutions whereof in the kingdom of Mazarate, the great ma- 9 It 
arethe mayon, or ſeling, foang, and ſompayc. Theſe pieces mouda is equal to —— — — 8 
are all ſtrangely ſtruck: in form they reſemble nuts, 2 little The ſmall; half the great one — — o 5 
fatted at the extremities; and are ſome of them cloven like] Pecha, ſee Col xs of the iſles, &c. of India. 
horſe-ſhoes : on two of the ſides there are ſome Siameſe let - Silver piece of Matoucha — — 0 02 — 
' ters Their copper money, called bia, is round and thick: ] Silver piece of the king of Ogden ——=—— 0 6 
beneath this is the cauris. . d. Sterl, | Copper piece of the fame ——= —— — 0 ot 
Gold ſpecies of Siam 7. © | Cheda, fee Coins of the ifles, &c. of India. | 
Tayl ——. — 6 I; Gold piete of the king of Achem — = 1 3 
Mayam, or maſs {x of the tayl ——— © 5+ and 3 "Tin piece of the ſame d ot 
Foang, 1 the ma — 0 2t Gold piece of the king of Macaſſer, taken? 10 . 
Sompayc, the foang —— o 1 and I by the Dutch for a guilder — = 3 


In Ameriea they take a third fiame, viz. porcelains. Indeed 
In the kingdom of Congo there is another kind of ſhells, called ; 
zimbi; though ſome will have them the ſame with the cowries. 
cularly in the ſtates of the Great Mogul; ſixty-five are uſually 
about an halfpeny ſterling ; which brings each cowry to 140 of 


pp e F 1g kint?'s palace at Paris, fo * | 
Value 4 Nenn og anflext Grecian Cons. ſome attribute the 00 5 . cOUNters ; thi | m 
PFC 
Lepton . _ — — — —U—— O 0 0 41 of t 5 and others to Aubry Olivier | | an an impr * | 
7 |Chalcus — — md. e 7, |} fpettionofi © :.  - whe Who had only te of 
14 2 [Dichalcss mw — my 4 75 | The mill has met with vArivus fate ſince it firſt inveni 2 qu 
23 7 1 lenobollum— —— 6 © 8 be nbw uſed, and again laid by; and the hamme. ten; I 
RIES e K ut it has at length got that footing, b mmer reſumes. tha 
$6.] 8 | 4 | 2|Obolus —— 1 71 fectio dns 20Ung, by the hea t | 
. . — di 1 1 n of the ſpecies ſtruck with it, that the tnels and per. W. 
_ | 112] 16] 8 2 iobolumm— — o 2 24 robability of its ever being again diſuſed CTC appears no preg in 
224] 32 16]..8] 4] 2|Tetrobolum — — od either kind of coining, the pi uſed. See ni. 15 
2 _—_—_ 507 ' | Bruck with a £5 g, the pieces of metal are Bam... - | bla 
24012 E 31H Drachma — < © 7. 3 a e * a kind of punchions or dyes, Wer 5 wh 
; "I 66 | | 48124 12] | of drachmon— 1 3 2 3 of —_ * e with the arms, legend, E. . and 
IF aimed. . 8 and cutting of which le wi 1, 6 
. | I : ; : FG } 5 Tea. D 4 2 45 A* J 
138411 2o[6013o[t 5145] 5124113 |Pentadrach. 3 2 3 | 0 8 9 i ky are the mixing, and mel; chen 
Wd BY I | the metal.—PForthe firſt, it i to be obſerved, thatthere ann 13 
me of theſe the drachma, didrachm, &:. were of ſilver, ſpecies coined of pure geld or Are, 83 7 nþ the | 
"0 for the moſt part of braſs, The other parts, as tri- alloy of copper is mixed with. them : the red " Quantity of The 
Nob 1 ( „ triobolus, & c. were ſometimes coined, de ſcarcity of thoſe two metals; partl du are partly ſeren 
5 alſo, the drachma is here, with the generality of authors, Making them harder by ſome foreign blake er inuſ 
BP * 4m equal to the denarius : though there is reaſon to to defray die expences of toining. No OY 15. 
3 eve, the drachma was ſomewhat the weightier. See Now there are two kinds of alloying, or mixiq Form 
JRACHMA, and DENARIUS. | where the gold or ſilver has not been uſed for mas. thefif the pr 
1 5 1 „ „ „ the other, where ſeveral kinds of ſpecies nr, beſor: they 3 
ie Grecian gold coin was the ater) "| ferent ſtandards and values, are to be Welt d ingots of dj prevel 
| aureus, weighing two Attic drachms, {| I new money. The. proportionin; ed down into: of the 
or half of the ſta hms, . n proportioning of the alloy with the f., 
| half of the ſtater argenteus; and ex- ¶ © . metal is eaſy in the firſt caſe ; in the other it OY With the fine, Then 
| changing uſuallyfor 25 Attic drachms | the beldhmaticlene maks « long-dedtine of it; with «WR ol 
f fil = a long doctrine of it, wh p 
A0 8 money — — — | der ALLIGATION. | or 5 ich lee uu. thickn 
an = to our proportion of gold | w} 3 | Yet it is readily effected by the following method, taken f aha 
er EP” eee 9 | the anonymous author of the treatiſe at the end of th, I 
15 were 8 ſtater 8 e eee, —5 Boiſard; viz. ö 1 REL af ta ma th 
exchanging for 28 Attic drachms, or Write down the ſeveral matt | an 
Stater P bilippicus, and ſtater Alexandrinus, 5 | weight, and fineneſs, in — all ande: roy Juli wats 
| 8 lame value. . 3 —_ thoſe above the ſtandard, the ee thoſ re W 
 Stater Daricus, according to Joſephus, „„ |, irene wp he tif, pint fill tank heenceb 1. eee NR I 
worth 50 Attic drachms, or 1 12 34 | ter; the defect. Then co OE kp e by the li ried alo! 
8 a Then comparing the two ft | 
Stater Crœſius, of the ſame value. 2 ow Ind, — — „ wy ums, you wil time it | 
. LE Is Ahe ſeveral matters to the fineneſ: Lee This m 
Huus and Proportion | of the Roman Coins: crucibles; if ſi ver or — in — — — — _ 472 
F d e tert There are two kinds of furnaces pediper- for himekigdih 2 
„ 2d} rb . 4 ft. Sterl. | metals; thoſe with only a draught of wind, and thoſe wi 28 
P = ic Þ o o Ord |- bellows: Ses each explained under the nr: Fg a 8 
della „ When the gold and ſilver are in balneo, i. e. are ih jc pal 
14 of ! V ? melted, they are to be ftirred and brewed together; the fin La 0 
1 312 n with one of Einf , thei 
5 Ei us — — 0 1 314 | | = * this ſtate they are poured into moulds or ſtay preſs, by 
| 20ſtol 5 e ae tor ng Sar ne Weg Par Be der end 
Ant VAoriatus + — 6 3 32 4 3 rr 3 the ſame with that uſed by the founder, i Mſſcellon 
40|zoltol 4} 2IDenariuss '— © 7 3 he both with regard to the frame, the manner of wortu Is chief 
> — arp . 3 wg fer nh, the models or patterns. te body 
: : Z . : 3 | I m $ are nat t inches ' 
2 * Of theſe the denarius, vidoriatus, ſeftertius, and ſome-] long, and nearly of the — oh _— _— 
1 the as, were of ſilver, the reſt of braſs. 195 each mould are placed eight of thels to make dan 4b 
Nats ith Went dess, alte bebemb of bend the triens, fe tes, ten for half guineas, five for crowns, G. and nf 15 
unciaa, ſextula, and — 2 W ſextans, e for copper; all, the difference between caltgth to mb 
e e eee e , er 5 3 and thoſe of the other metals, conſiſting i lich arb 
The Roman gold cis was the aureus, ray Op £ . _ terte. taken out of the crucibles with all Mtrice, 0 
7200 which wei ghed generally r „ Wb ed urn mantra roy of the mould ; and that forgl Gale, wherg 
e ee 3 according 1 4 31 ee N with a kind of taty aw © 
to mne oportion of coinage, men- 1 far t | «* x95 a o the lo 
According to the proportion that obtains W ids yok 22 when the bars are taken out of i Watrice, . x 
* r We = A n Fe | of cotnine ivides _ —_— ſo that here the ue * 6 the 
mentioned b Liv Y uli e Coin by the Mill, or milled Money. —The ban or fi * icht 
% e,, (med, and bu idle 
According to the jon me eee eee paſſed ſeveral times through a mill, to flatten them funk ther dye,” 
A proportion mentioned ) [I ang bring them wha fas. „ TY, 
dy Tacitus, and which afterwards ob. „ 16 1  - | coifed; with 2 che juſt thickneſs'of the ſpec © l parts g 
tained, whereby the aureus exchanged 16 14 HK pas c it were 
por 25 denarii; its value — ]) * again in a furnace, and quenched in war u blank 
3 Sh A v4 1 HAT F [1 15 ED i 1 = Ones the * e ae Wi Vi, the e 
5 o1N, in architecture, a kindof de cut di Kae p67 Þ : Whereas e ſilver paſs the mill jul i © fp 
© the manner of ap A ee — 2 wy 2 by _—_ any heating ; and when afterwards ti Cory 
F e Fry eee of -chemſeln, 7 that of 
3 r > gens II | The plates, whether gold, ſilver, or copper; bunte Fang 
= which 3 4 ſame effect with round baluſters, near as poffible to their thick — 9 round ped of 
1 60 — ined according to any flight. e n * ee. a_— 4 
18 is alloied for fold angle, compoſed of two lte in. with a cuttn Planchetr,” near the front loner xro nc 
nn) pony each other; whether that angle be exterior, an arbor wr, + un — 9 to the Jover wy deen the 
þ * 3 Swat a wall, a tree, Sec. or interior, as the coin of being e. * . 80 — is formed into A cre * | 
JJ 6, y So; Ro re doit 
1 | 5 „ e „ Ml Pic N Rag Pn + well ſharpened, in form of a punch · cutter, file 
= COINAGE; or Cornino;the art, or act, of f r and thus is a piece punched out.—See l 0 
„ e e — pics 8 Tab. Miſcellany, be 3, uy 
* ing 5 75 eee the hammer, or the mill,—The| filing, or raſping 1 e een 
F. . naw little uſed in Europe, eſperially in England, are © be regulated — . 
2 the only oneknown till-the- year 133. che circles-is melted agai bat remains of the fut f 
G's TY. OCT or coming mill,” was invented by an The pieces wary ty — 3 — 6 
- engraver, one Antoine Brucher, yas firtt tried in the French too light, are ſeparated f F 


, * 


e Met 8 
dp, * 
* 
» 
. 1 * 1 : — 


and the ſecond to be filed down. For it may 
"ſerved, Mat the mill rough Which the plas are paſſed, 


melted gain, 


| ſo juſt, but there will be ſome inequality, 
can i Jiference in the blanks. And this ine- 
ality indeed, may be owing to the quality of the matter, 


ente den taken put and cooled, boiling, them ſucceſſively 
ps copper veſſels, with water, common ſalt, and tartar ; 


and, after that, 1. 


in 4 copper fiev en 
the boilers. 


ferently from what it now 18: and as the antient method is ſtill 
flver, we have made a diſtinct article of it. - See BLANCHING. 


the preſs, to be ſtruck, and receive their impreſſions ; but now 


prevent the clipping and paring: of the ſpecies; which is one 


ous; it conſiſts of two plates of ſteel, in form of rulers, about the 
thickneſs of a line, on which the leggnd or edging is engraven, 
half on the one, and half on the other. One of theſe plates is 


in uſe among goldſmiths, and other workmen who uſe gold and 
Formerly the planchets, as ſoon as blanched, were carried to| 


they are firſt marked with letters or graining, on the edges, to 


immoveable, and ſtrongly bound with ſcrews to a copper plate; 
and that again to a ſtrong board, or table: the other is movea- | 


them with common water, drying them over a wood fire, 


The whitening or blanching, was former] y performed very dif- 


7 


of the ways wherein the antient money uſed to be damaged. |. 
The machine uſed to mark the edges is very ſimple, yet ingeni - 


— — 


— 


ble, and ſlides on the copper plate, by means of a handle, and a 
other teeth, on the ſurface of the ſliding plate. Now, the plan- 


ae by the motion of the moyeable. one ; ſo, as by that 
A time it has made half a turn, it is found marked all round; 
s This machine is ſo eaſy, that a ſingle: man is able to mark 


twenty thouſand planchets in a day: Savang pretends it was 


. and firſt uſed in 1685. But it is certain we had the art of 
(the kttering the edges in England long before that time; witneſs 


wheel, or pinion of iron, the teeth whereof catch in a kind of 


chen being placed horizontally between theſe two plates, iscar-| | 


| 
| 
| 
1 


4 
: 
7 
1 


—— — 


D ee eee th. Frenths king, || 


the crowns and half-crowns of Oliver Cromwell truck in 


coins we have ever ſeen. 


$5334 


1.6 


impreſſion is 49: be given them in a ſort of milſ, or 
luter- end of the ſixteenth century. See its figure in Tub. 
lt chief parts ate a beam, ſcrew, arborg Gr. all contained in 
the body of the machine, exceꝑt the fitſt, which is a long iron 
bar, with a heavy ball of lead at each end; and rings, to which 
ae ſaltened cords which give it motion: this is placed hori- 
zontally over the: body of ide machine. In the middle of the 


to preſs the arbor underneath it; to. the lower extremity: of 
lic arbor, placed perpendicularly, is faſtened the dye or 
natrce, of the reverse, or aum ſide, in à kind. of box, or 
(Cale, wherein it is retained by ferews:: and under this is a box, 
bb cle containing the dye of the image · ſide, firmly faſtened 
tothe lower part of the engine. Ser MaTarice, 0 


ai e when a planchet is to de ſtamped, it is laid on the image- 
t of rice, upon which, two men draw, each on his ſide, 
he art Me of the ropes of the beam, and turn the ſcrew. faſtened in | 


o Which by this motion lowers: the arbor: to which the dye 


or pit fü e army is ſaſtened: by which means, the metal being in 
uſhed, ic middle, at once receives an impreſſion on each ſide, from 


1 ful . er dye, As to the preſs formerly uſed; it has all the eſſtn- 
| za of a balancier, except the beat, which is here, 
" Here, divided, and only drawn one way. 

g dees and faces, become money; but they have not 

1 00 till they have been weighed and examined. 
in del une of medals, the prof is che ame, in effed, 
tand ol money: the principal differente conſiſts in this, 
rr having but a ſmall 
1 de ſtroke of the 
dal ether reliovo/ males it neceſſary, that the Rtroke' be 
" kveral times: to this end the piece is taken out᷑ from 


"een the dyes, heated, and returned in 3 e ro- 
| medallions; and large medals; is p . p 


difficulty: of ſtamping them in the balancier, or 
uta firſt caſtor — . 


Walon ere ut in the preſs to perfect them; 


{ 
in 


degrees ; money all at once. 


| be ſuperfluous metal ſtretched bey circumfe 
Kat e de 04; ö 4 6b 61 2 Muſcavite Col NAR. The Czar ſtrikes no money hut filver, 
hon of > that medallions, and-medals' of -high' 'relievoz” by! 


infand, like other works 


Fer having now all their marks and impreſſions; both | 


eave them clean, ſmooth, and ac- 
on b Medals, therefore, receive their form and 


| WD - 
| ſtamped, is, when ſeeling it with the hand, it is found fitm, 
2 not to be ſhaken, as filling the dye equally every- 
Where. a 15 23 5 


Corning with the hammer, or hammered money,—In this. method 
of making money, the bars or plates of gold, filver, or cop- 


r, being taken out of the moulds, or frames; as above, are 


heated and. ſtretched by beating them: on the anvil: when 
ſufficiently beaten, they are cut into pieces; which being again 
heated, flatted, and further firetched with the hammer, are 
adjuſted by cutting off the angles with ſheers : thus, by cut- 
ting and rounding them, they are reduced to the weight of 
the ſtandard : and their roundneſs finiſhed with another ham- 
mer, which beats down all the points and angles flill :emain- 
ing on the edges. In this manner they are brought to the 
ſize of the ſpecies to be coineddl. i 0 
In this ſtate the pieces become blanks or planchets, and are 
carried to the blanching-houſe; where they undergo the 
ſame preparation as the milled money already deſcribed, and 
are given to the minter to ſtamp them with the hammer. 
For this laſt, operation, which finiſhes the money, they uſe 
two punchions, or matrices; the one called the pile, and the 
other the truſs, or quiver; each engraven dent-wiſe; the 


pile bearing the arms, and the truſs the image, or croſs; both 


their legend, date, & c. | | ; $2db ns 
The pile, which is about eight inches high, has a kind of talon 
or heel in the middle; and ends in a point: which figure it 
had, for the ſake of being more eaſily ſunk, and more firmly 
faſtened to the block whereon the money is ſtruck. 
The minter, then, laying: the planchet horizont#ly on the 
pile, and covering it with the truſs, which he holds fieadily 
in his left hand, gives ſeveral ſmart blows' on the truſs with 
an iron mallet held in the right; more or leſs, as the graving 
of the dyes is more or leſs deep. If aſter theſe firſt ſtrokes, 
the planchet be not ſufficiently ſtamped, it is returned again 

between the matrices, exactly in its ſormer poſition, and the 
ſtrokes are repeated till the impreſſion be perfect. 


\*4S $ 


_ Thus is the coinage finiſhed, and the planchets converted into ä 


money; which, after they haye been examined as to their 
weight, become current. : 103 Ir 


gli Car AOR. Since the invention of milling money (the | 


author whereof is not agreed on, nor even- the country, 
where it took:its riſe, though the French lay claim to both) 
it has been imitated by ſeveral other nations; but by none with 


in] ſucceſs equal to that of the-Englith, who carried it to the ut- 
1658. which for beauty and perfection far exceed any French || 


moſt perfection; both by the beauty of their graving, and by 
their inventing the impreſſions on the edges, that admirab 


Laſtly, the planchets, being thus edged, g are tube ſlamped, expedient, far preventing the alteration of che ſpecies, above- | 


mentioned. 


pfeſs, by the French called a bglancier, invented towards ehe »:; Till the time of K. Charles II. the Engliſh money vn gene- 


rally ſtruck with the hammer, as that of other nitions; and, 
in effect, it is but very late, viz. in the reign of king Wil- 
liem III. that the hammered ſpecies ceaſed to be current. Ere 
they were put down, the Engliſh money was in a woful con- 


foreigners, eſpecially the Dutch, ſo 2s to 


money is looked upon as one of the glories of king William's 
reign; for which we are obliged; in good meaſute, to the hap- 
py conduct of the late earl of Halifax. N wh 231 42h r 


N — 


title of the inint. WHELY £ 0: 2 


tties, what we call the rights of ſeignorage and braſſuge 3 but 


it having been ſettled by act of parliament, that all money 
ſhould be ſtruck at the public expence: ſo that weight is 
returned for meight, to all perſons who- carry their gold and 
2 ſilver to the Tower. Fin iet OS 9, Ht 300 or 9 ee | 


and not ta be exported z all/foreien hou are allowed by act 
of parliament, made in 1673.” to be ſent out of the realin ; as 


well as gold and filver in bars, ingots, duſt, Sc. Indeed, in 
put a ſtop. to this licence, which drains England of its richeſt 


* 11 


-/ -bill, without coming to any reſolution? 


= 


Europe: it is ſertled at Sevil and Segovia, "the only cities 


wWhe | 
from Mexico; Peru, and other provinces" of the Spaniſh 
ſpecies, both of gold and ſil ver; that, in reſpeR, it 
muſt be owned, there is no ſtate in the world whete ſo much 
money is coined, as in that of ihe king of Spain. 


and that only in the cities of Moſcow, Novogrod, Twere, 

and Pleſcou ; to which may be now added Peteiſburg, the 

ſavouxite city of her Czarian majeſty. The coinagi of each 

of theſeccities is let out to farm,” and makes part of the royal 
8 | b £1 Fea? 4 i 
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\ 
© 


HAMB. ; 
" ' 


' LW my judge the metal to be ſufficient] 170 


of 7 America, and the coaſts of Aft ica, and even 
Nr N 


* 


— 1 


dition; having been filed and elipped by natives as well as 
i ſcarce left of half 

f | the value: the retrieving this diſſ reſſed ſtate of the Engliſh 
beam is faſtened a ſcrew, which, by gurning the beam, ſerves | 


\ The coinage of England is now performed whehy in the Tower 
of London j where there is a Corporation for it under the 
Formerly there were here, as there are ſlill in other coun- 


ſince the eighteenth year of king Charles IL there is nothing 
taken, either for the king, or for the e eee of coining; 
9 


T'be ſpecies coined in England are eſteemed contraband goods, 


the ſeſſion of parlianient in 1718. endeavours were made to : 
metals z but in vain; the parliament having laid zſide the 
The Spaniſh. Coin AGE is eſteemed one of the leaſt perfect in 

re Ter ſilver are ſtrucl It is tĩ ue, there are brought 

America, ſuch vaſt quantities of pieces of * other 


Parfum Cot Nr —All the! money mode in Perſia''is firuck 
230 the hammer: and the ſame may be underſtood vf the reſt 
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| | Mufeovy 3 the invention of the mill not being yet gotie but On this principle; the two latter kinds of al ap c . 
* | = 2 not even eſtabliſhed in every A f. The | - what more than privations: the particles doc a. 00 
| | king's duty, in Perſia, is ſeven and a half per cent. for/all | - may be eſteemed real frigorific corpuſcles; and the colin? plac 
= | the monieys coined ; which are nom reduced to ſilver and | de deemed a real quality as well as hotneſs, we nel : 
copper : there being no _—_ coined. there, except a kind of | Theſe particles do not only check the agitation of thoſecom * 
| \ medals at the acceflion of a'new ſoph. nually diffuſed from the inner parts of the animal tithe ous, 
| | The Cotnacs'sf Fx and Tunis is not under any diſcipline ; | but, having an elaſtic power, they bend and hang about b 
| each goldſmith, Jew, and even every private perſon, under- | / filaments of the body, pinch and ſqueeze them; 2nd he In « 
3 taking it at pleafure : which renders their money-exceedingly | that acute pungent ſenſation called told, ce the « 
daa, and their commerce very unſaſm. I Tbat cal is more than a mere relation, or comperin. ing 
COITION,' the intercourſe bet male and female in the act] -- evident from its having real and poſitive effect; ſuch, allo | 
— — chiral 505 'þy — congelation, condenſation, rarefaction, bu As In th 
It is obſerved that frogs! are forty days in the act of Cortron. | &c. See FREEZING, Oc. linz and 
Bartholine, c. relate, that butterflies make 130 vibrations, Dr. Clarke takes cold to be owing to certain nitrous, and of th 
of the wings in one act of Cuition. . ſaline particles, endued with particular figures Proper to pp. COLL, 
Colin is alfo ſometimes uſed for that mutual attraction, or | | duce ſuch effects. Hence, ſal ammoniac, ſalt-petre, a  tiry 
X cy toward each other, which is found between iton] of urine, and many other volatile and alkalizate falts he its fig 
_ and the e.g oO bf e | with water, increaſe its degree of cold very ſenſibly, i The 
| COLARBASIANS, or CoLorBASIANS, a ſect of heretics in | alſo that popular obſervation, that cold prevents corruption freque 
the ſecond:century; ſo called from their leader Colarbaſus, a which, however, muſt not be admitted without an exc badge 
. diſciple of Valentinus ; who, with Marcus, another diſciple of | tion: ſince, if a hard, porous body have its interſtices fl Ly | 
the fame maſter, maintained the whole plenitude, and per-“ with water, and this be too much dilated by freezing, th . Toles 
_ - fetion, of truth and religion, to be contained in the Greek including body will be burſt. And thus it is, that cold prom r. 
„ alphabet; and that it was upon this account that Jeſus Chriſt | deſtructive to the parts of ſome plants. 1 
| Was called the alpha and mega. . | Potential Corn. See the article Por ENTIAI. PM | 
COLARIN in architecture, the little friſe of the capital of the | CoLD Baths. See the article BaTHs. « | | _— 
Doric column; placed between the aſtragal, and the annu- Coup Diamargariton. See the article DrAMA BOA ZIT. Tuglts 


lets: called by Vitruvius, Hypotrachelium; by the French | Corp Diatragacanth. See the article DiaTRAGacaxry, - 105 
alſo Were See FRIZE, Mok ACRE wy GS. [Corn Diftillations. See the article DIsTILTLATIox. ty 5 
— Col ARI is alſo ufed for the orlo, or ring, a- top of the ſhaft | COLIC, in medicine, a ſevere gnawing pain, felt in the bun . 


ol the column, next the capital; called alſo the cincture. venter; ſo called, becauſe the _—_ ſeat of the diforde | . 
COLATURE. See the article FiLT&BAaTION. was antiently ſuppoſed to be in the inteſtine colon, = 


COLCHESTER-FLOUGH. See the article Prouon. Phyſicians uſually diſtinguiſh three kinds of colic, the lilim 
COLCOTHAR, in natural hiſtory, c. There are two | Windy, and nephritic.— The bilious Collie has its rife fog 
kinds of Culrothar, natural, and factitiou . | certain ſharp, bilious, ſtimulating humours, which, being dl. 

| Natural Cox corn at, otherwiſe called chal:itis, is a red vitriol, fuſed through the inteſtines, vellicate their fibres, and occan 
brought from Germany; formed from the common green | à ſenſation of pain: though Willis takes the part here pry 
__vitriol, calcined naturally by ſome Tubterrancous'fire.” | Cipally affected to be the meſentery, . 
Artificial Cor cor nAx is a green vitriol, calcined a long time Dr. Sydenham obſerves, that the bilious colic uſually attach 
dy an intenſe fire; and by chat means reduced to the red- people about the beginning of ſummer; that it js genenly 
neſs of blood. ron, no hiv 70 3 N il i attended with a vomiting of bilious green liquor ; that the 

Common ſulphur being mixed with iron filings, and expoſed patient complains of exceflive heat, great gripings, fiinnd, 


— —ᷣ-„ K — -- 


to the air, the two unite, and form a Colcothar perfectly like | &c.. and that if it be not ſoon remedied,” it is apt to turn l. mary, 2 
chat procured-by, calcination from vitriol. Vid. Hiſt. Acad, | to the iliac paſſion. © | Curare 
ee F pre aft) notes, that if the patient ſweat much, and be mud See Wr. 
Col cornAR Yitrieli, is alſo uſed for the caput mortuum, or | e eebled; the diſeaſe is apt to degenerate into a pally, The are 

- remains left. at the bottom of the veſſel, after theidiſtillation || cure, he ſays, depends on bleeding, gentle cathartics, al &c, wit 
pdf vitriol. I PI} Clyſters; and if it ariſe from a crapula, an emetic is toys DLLATE 
COLD, ſomething devoid of Beat, or which contains in it no | + <ced: after which, the cure is to be completed with pro relations 
wien . e (297 RBI tte en fame line 

- 1 This definition is agreeable to the ſentiments of moſt of the mind 20LIC, is a vague pain, never ſtaying in any fred pia alide of + 
+ modern philoſophers, who make cold a mere negative term; being produced by windy: vapours, which ſwell and diftend t Thus, 1 

and ſuppoſe the thing to conſiſt in a privation, or diminution] inteſtines they are incloſed inn. * cllateral 
of best. Others define call, much on the ſame principle, to | Nephritic Col ic is that felt particularly in the reins, wheat! and near 

be chat ſtate of the minute parts of 2 body, wherein they are | has ita name; | vith reg 
more ſlowly. and faintly agitated than thoſe of the « of It uſually has its riſe from ſome ſtone, or gravel detached in equality | 
feeling In which ſenſe; cold is a mere term of relation; the kidneys,” and fallen into the pelvis. The pareira b Cllateral 

8285 ny; the 


or cold, as its particles are in a greater or leſs degree of mo- S. Manouchi, à Venetian phyſician at the court of the yi 
tion than choſe of the ſenſible organs. l Mogul, gives the following — as infallible in nent OLLATER 
Heat is ſuppoſed to conſiſt in a-particular\motion of the parts | - caſes: an iron ring, about an inch and half in diameter, 
| of the hot body; and hence the nature of cold, which is its | thick in proportion, is to be heated red-hot ; then, lain; tween m. 
F |  _.  oppaſitey} is eaſily deducible: for cold, we find, extinguiſhes, patient on his back, the red-hot ring is to be applied fo Without t. 
—_ bor rather abates heat; wheñce it ſeems to follow, that thoſe | - navel, ſo as that the nayel be in the centre of the ring; 
| ++ bodies are gold, which check and reſtrain the motion of the | patient will preſently feel the pain? which will occaſion fin 
J Lr wherein beat conſiſts. Wo et . hrink back very ſuddenly; and the ſudden revulſion ths% aded, th 


and hence the ſame body becomes liable to be perceived hot ; is ſaid to be a ſpecific for nephritic caſen. 
| 


ow, there are three kinds of bodies which may do this; viz. | caſioned in the lower venter, will, in a. little time, diffps ground, is 
. either thoſe- whoſe particles are perfectly at reſt; or thoſe | All his pains. Tho ſame author adds, that he can warn OLares 

. |.» whoſe particles are indeed 4 but that leſs violently than | ſucceſs of this odd remedy. eo. rr 
' thoſe of the hot body to which they are applied: or, laſtly, | In colics ariſing from ſlatulencies, carminative water © em, or 
thoſe hole particles have a motion proper ſor exciting the aromatics, Qc. are always to be added to the compolito AT 


1 | | ſenſation of heat, but which move with à different determi- and in nephritic.colics,: beſides emollient clyſters, ſojution of 2 benef 
4 X 7 nation; ſo as to retain. and change the motion of the parti- | manna, eremor tartari, &c. in whey, Cc. and proper a. mage. | 
| | cles of the organ. ood nut opp ben bin J. ginous mixtures are to be exhibited to relax the fibres; alain 6 
Hence, there ariſe three different kinds of cold, or cold bodies: | which, proper anodynes take place. med by 
the ſirſt is, that cald common to all hard bodies, which con- Some, particulatly-Sydenham, mention a nervous lic, Moder: ang 


iſts in the reſt of their parts. The ſecond is that which ariſes | ly incident to hyſteric and hypochondriac perſons; bark Clation i 


on plunging any part of our body in water 5 which conſiſts | :/2ppears only a ſpecies of the windy colic. © he 0. th 
1d this, that the garts of our præcordia, being more briſkly Baglivi recommends camomile as an antidote apainlt p * inſtit 
- " agitated-than ble of the fluid, communicate part of their ftem what cauſe, ſoever it ariſe, Where the diſca(c 59 hee he 
motion to it The third, the cal felt on collecting even warm] nate, much riding has been found: of eſpetial ſertice. KO Oh 
air with a fan or in blowing hot breath out of our mouth, | Su ent, article Cold 1 ON Rom 
with abe lips/Cloſe ſhut ; which conſiſts in this, that the direct] CQLIR,-ani officer in China, who has an eye over ® even 
motion of the particles of air does, in ſome meaſure, change and | in every court, or tribunal in the empire ; and thou nal ber 
rebate the motion and determination of the parts of the body : | ſelf not of che number, yet is affiſting at all ſent) ons,” P 
and bence it B, that à coli body cannot cool another without proceedings wheteof are communicated to him. rg 

_ © tinting itfelf.;; Hence alſo it is, that the more parts of a ſri · Ie properly what we may call an inſpector . gl ordin: 
N at reſt, the more mult the particles of a warm | cret intelligences to the cburt; and even, on © 405 Wo, th 
body, applied to heat them, loſe of their motion, and by con- | cuſes the mandarms of their faults openly 3 57. if th 


- pin 0 u the 


ſequenge of their heat. Thus a marble, having more quieſ- only of faults in their public offices, but even 151 e Pri 
dent parts than wood, which-is full of pores . interſtices, is To keep him impartial, he is kept independent; £ e 
felt colder than wood. Hence alſo we ſee why air, near mar · ing the poſt for life. IT heſe Colirs make even the | P-tron, 
ble and other denſe bodies, feels ſome what colder than in the blood tremble. ee. "minat 
born place. %% CCC ͤ PR Hp, J | 4 . 00 * An; . 
ban e e inen 0195 i A. ani n n HA . ö n nne At $520 | 
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ei . or Cor is aun, in the antient architecture, | 
cOLBED M ede, built at Rome by Veſpaſian, in the | 


we word is formed from colaſcum, on account of the co- 
+ The Ne, that ſtood near it; or, according to Nardini, 
- from the Italian coliſco. har # te nt . 
i hs laced ſtatues, repreſenting all the provinces of 
In _— 1 2 middle whereof ſtood that of Rome, hold- 
a apple in her hand. The fame tern, coliſeum, is 
ö dien to another amphitheatre of the empetor Severus. 
55 ſe coliſea were repreſented games, and combats of men 
w 110 beaſts; but there are now little remaining of elther 
* time and war having reduced them to ruins. 
COLLAR, an ornament, worn by the knights of ſeveral mili- 
its figure drawn around their armoxies. 
(endently ſet with cyphers, or other devices, and having the 
47 op {ive oder ſuſpended at bottom. 8 
The callar of the order of the garter conſiſts of 88, with 


George at the bottom. 


ut the coliar of an order around his arms, upon his being 
made chief of that of the golden fleece. Fa 
Knights of the COLLAR, a military order in the republic of Ve- 
nice; called alſo the order of St. Mark, or the medal. 4 - 
It is the doge and the ſ:nate that confer this order: the 
knights bear no particular habit, only the collar, or chain, 
which the doge puts around the neck; with a medal, where- 
on is repreſcnted the winged lion of the republic. 
COLLATERAL “, in geography, any thing, place, coun- 
try, Ec. ſituate by the lide of another. „ 


The word is compounded of con, | with, and latus, ſide. . 


or thoſe between the cardinal points. The collateral points 
are either primary, which are thoſe removed by an equal an- 


mary, and firſt ſecondary. 1 15 | 
25 ERAL Winds, are thoſe blowing from collateral points. 
IND. | 1 ea 2 0 3 1 | 2 od: 445 p< 
"Such are the north-eaſt, ſouth-eaſt, north-weſt, ſouth-weſt, 
Cc. with their ſubdiviſions. 5 
AT ER AL, in matters of genealogy, is underſtood of thoſe 
relations which proceed from the fame ſtock, but not in the 
ſame line of aſcendants, or deſcendants ; but being, as it were, 
hb ofeach other. 
Thus, uncles, aunts, nephews, nieces, and couſins, are 
wlaterals, or in the collateral line. Thoſe in a higher degree, 
and nearer” the common root, repreſent a kind of paternity 


equality between collaterals in the fame degree. © 
Gllatrral diftent ſtands in oppoſition to direct 1 to poſte- 
| "ity; the former paſſing ce eien, ut the latter 
only from father to ſoorrn: e n 


beyond the deed itſelf, for the oper of covenan's be- 


Ween man and man; thus called, as being external, and 
x by org the nature and eſſence of the covenant. | 
ng; rompton ſays, that to be ſubject to the feeding of the king's | 


ound, is callatera} to the grondg. 12 25 
diene e, «See thrtice cee 
os TERALIS. Penis, in anatomy, a muſcle, otherwiſe called 
E 
of a benefice by a 88. law, the Tonferrin > or: beſtowing 


allen differs” from in/itution, in that the latter is per- 


ned by the biſhop, at the motion or preſentation” of an. 
" 8 allo differs from preſentation, in that the latter is 
5 . the a of a patron, offering his clerk to the biſhop, 
10 5 t Into a benefiee; whereas the former is the 
e biſhop himſelf. The collater can never conſer a 
Too Ca ooo wm tak arte 


- Nr 1 RIP 1 2 N , 
Wor) d. elective ones, by preyention; ſetting aſide con- 
Wem peces, and thoſe in the nomination of lay. 
wy can, relates and biſhops are called erdinariei or ordi- 
10 collators. I ge 1 ! och. i / + » 
the ordi 


4 41.4 18 4 1 ny C24 74.2 4 


dontl, wrt eglect to exereiſe his right for ſix 


us,” if the biſho ' . . G4 b * 1 ir 
in p neglect, the metropolitan may confer ; 
bp primate; and fo on frem de rec ere M 


the TOR excepting conſiſtorial ones, to which he has onl 


tiry orders, hanging over their oulder, on the mantle ; and | 


T be collar ordinarily conſiſts of a chain of gold, enamelled | 


roſes enamelled red, within a garter enamelled blue, the 


Maximilian is faid to have been the firſt of the emperots who ; 


CoLtATER Ar. Points, in coſmography, the intermediate points; | 


ge on each ſide from two cardinal points: or ſecondary ; | 
which, again, are either thoſe of tho firſt, or ſecond-order, 

Tube firſt are thoſe equally diſtant from a cardinal and firſt 
primary; the latter equally diſtant from ſome cardinal or pri- 


with regard to thoſe more remote; but there is a kind of | 
OLLATERAL Aſſurance, in law, is à bond, made over, and 


eng is collateral to the ſoil within the foreſt. It may be | 
aded, that liberty to pitch booths in a fair, or another man's | 


ln omi RE gl RO 3 | 4 
og Romiſh church, the pope is the Collator of all bene- 


: ſuperior colſator may collate by devolution. - 


bs der the king is the collatot of all the benefices whereof. 


Ef * Mp ; 
C O L. 
— 1 1 , 


obliged to confer on whomſoever the king nominates. For 
the reſt, he is direct and Abſolute collitor ; and may confer 
them, by virtue of à kind of prieſthood annexed to the 
royalty. e e eee WMW 
Other laypatrons have ſeldom mort than a mere preſentation; 
the collation properly belonging to the biſhop : yet there ate 
ſome abbots who have the Fall right of cllation. : 
The canoniſts reckon two kinds of collation; the one free 
and voluntary, the other neceſſary. The firſt depending on 


— 


to fill the vacancy. In the latter, the collator is not at his 


or changed, and that reſignation or permutation allowed of 
by the ſuperior; for here the collator is obliged to grant the 
roviſion to the reſignatory, or compermutant. | 
t is a maxim in the new canon law, colldtiones ſunt in fru- 
Hibus; * Thoſe who have the fruits of a benefice; have the 
© collation.” But in that Caſe, the word collation is uftd for“ 
preſentation. 8 1 Oo 5 
CoLLATTox, in common law; is the compariſon, or pre- 
ſentation of a copy to its original, to ſee whether or no it be 
cohformable : or the report; or act of the officer who made 
the compariſon. Sf 
parties concerned were preſent at the collation; | 
CoLtATION Is alſo uſed among the Romaniſts for the meal or 
repaſt made om a faſt day, in lieu of a ſupper. + 
Only fruits are allowed in a collation : F. Lobineau obſerves, 


lation in lent: nor any thing beſide a few comfitsz and dried 
herbs, and fruits: which cuſtom, he adds, obtained till the 
D A PC BO bac | ST > 
Cardinal Humbert obſerves further; that iti the middle of the 
| eleventh century, there were no collations at all allowed in the 
Latin church in the time of lent; and that the cuſtom: of 
collations was borrowed from the G 
did not take it up till about the eleventh century. 
CoLLAT1on is alſo popularly uſed for a repaſt between dinner 
and ſupper: - | 7 N 
The word collation, in this ſenſe, DuCange derives from collocu- 


only a conference, or converſation on ſubjects of piety, held on 
faſt· days in monaſteries ; but that, by degrees, the cuſtom was 
introduced of bringing in a few refreſhments : and that by the 
exceſſes to which thoſe ſober repaſts were at length carried, 
the name of the abuſe was retained, but that of the thing loſt, 
CoLLAT1onts forma. See the article CONTRA. 
COLLEAGUE, a companion, partner, or aſſociate in the ſame 
office, or magiſtrature. See Abjuxor, and ASSOCIATE. 
The word is particularly uſed in ſpeaking of the Roman 


conſuls, and emperors. 


— 


n 


COLLECT, Cor IEC Io, a voluntary gathering of money, 

for ſome pious or charitable purpoſ;. G's 

Some ſay, the name collect, or collection, was uſed, by rea- 
ſon thoſe gatherings were antiently made on the days of col- 
lefts, and in collecis, i. e. in aſſemblies of Chriſtians ; but it 
was more probably, quia colligebatur pecuniag. 

Col LE is ſometimes alſo uſed for a tax, or impoſition; raiſed 
by a prince for any pious deſign.— Thus, hiſtories ſay, that 
in 11606, the king of England, coming into Normandy, ap- 

pointed a collect for the relief of the Holy Land, at the de- 

' fire, and after the example, of the king of France. 

maſs of the Romaniſts, denotes a prayer accommodated te 

any particular day, occaſion, or the-like, 


whole aſſembly, whoſe ſentiments and deſires he ſums up 
by the word oremurs, let us pray, as is obſerved by po 
Innocent HI: or, becauſe thoſe prayers are offered when the 


wy 4” "= 
: : 


people are aſſembled together; which is the opinion of Pa- 
melſus In Tertullian, nn. 


a 


The popes e bee 
firſt who eſtabliſhed collecĩs. Deſpenſe, a doctor of the fa- 
culty of Paris, has an expreſs treatiſe on collets, their origin, 
| antiquity, authors, e. EV Srl wo 

, COLLECTIVE, in grammar, a term applied to a word that 
expreſſes a multitude; though itſelf be ſingular. 
Thus, troop, company, and army, are nouns collective. 


— 


any duty, the inhabitants of a pariſh, or the like, to raiſe or 
F1„½.o'!p d))“ ß  hee be NO 2 7 1, 
leſt a legacy in common with' one or more other perſons. 

If the thing be bequeathed in ſolido, the portion of a deceaſed 
collegataty acctues to the reſt. ae. 
COLLEG , an aſſemblage of ſeveral 
even of ſeveral perſons into one ſociety, - Bt 

College, collegium, among the Romans, was uſed for anaſſem- 


as it were bound together to act, or ſerve in concert; It ſerved 
indifferently ſor thoſe employed in the offices of religion, of 


1 
' 


m , . . v ws Ku? 's 
„eros and the pope, by virtue of the concordat, is 


Wy Fo 
' 
a Py 


— 


the mere will of the collator, who may chooſe whom be pleaſes 


liberty: which is the caſe where a benefice has been reſigned, | 


1 
= = 
> \ 


A collated act is equivalent to an original ; provided all the 


that antiently there was not allowed even bread in the col- 


reeks; who themſelves | 


tio, conference; and maintains, that originally, collation was 


Cor rc, in the liturgy of the church of England, and the 


In the general, all the prayers in each office are called co/- | 
lets; either becauſe the prieſt ſpeaks in the name of the 


- The congregation itſelf is in ſome antient authors called colleft. 
Gelafius and Gregory are faid to bave been the 


COLLECTOR, a perſon nominated by the commiſſioners of 


COLLEGATARY, in the civil law, a perſon to whom is 


bodies, or ſocieties; or, 


blage of ſeveral perſons employed inthe ſame functions ang 


| government, the liberal arts, and even mechanical arts, or 
ö f ; n EY. | 5 „ 5 RE trades; 
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— 1 3 the latter of which has giv 
verſitieg, 


. ct 


- beellecmada kind of college of iel. 
? | ns-came late into the i ſlitution of ſuch colleges : 


9 # 


the 


1 


Ihe Jews, and Egyptia too haye hed! men e the chief 
; of the fipſt were thoſe of Jeruſalem, Tiberias, Nardea, Pompo- 


- Gymnolophiſts in the Indies, and the Druids in Gaul and Bri- 

. tain, had the.care of educating youth in the ſeiences. 
| AferChriflunity became eſtabliſhed there werealmoltzs many 
colleges as monaſteries ; Charlemaign, in his capitulars, injoio- 
: ing the monks to inſtruQ. youth in muſic, grammar, and 
ic :, but, this Sling ths monks from their ſolitude, 


arithmetic :. 


 GrESHAM-COLLEGE, o 
f 


London, and their ſucceſſors, 
four able perſons to: read, w 


% rr. % ͤ:ʃ;. ⅛ ẽů ! welt” ̃˙ͤũ ver-. ̃ ̃ ĩ ̃ m qů̈ͥw⁊c! ñ ̃ at Neha 4! n bx” . Wn. , 
7 74 off nul de 1 2 no” Go. THLIGH - te call 4 | The officers of the. ration are che reſident 1 | 
bete ie that the ward properly, gyified what we cal. ee ae anni el dun ae . 
aper ation, f company... there were not only. the college of | , reQors and vicars of Londom; and are ſubject to the vel th right 
In the Roman empire, 3 By 2 . | ot biſhop-- They have'a-good library; built lt Gee | 
tbe, fu 2 —— bog apitoline games 3 but alſo ca/-| by Nat. Simfan, chief) for the clergy. of the city, wy." cult 
_ 3 N. collegis artificum 3. college of carpenters, 1 excluding other ſtudents on certain terms; and a hall. dd Cork 
dee, or fabrern ve fr, 10 o miniten d n 
a eee eee lockſmiths, fabrorum | the neighbouring pariſſes s. L 
75 — n for — ee of Cort 72 of Coons commonly called Dor; C. | 75 
1 * n dendrophori, 1 of | a college founded by Dr. Harvey, dean of the arches 71 of the 
* — 2 ej of makers of military caſaques, 1 ors of the civil law reſiding in this city; where an g where 
2 riorum 3 of tent · makers, tabernaculariorum; of bakers, ikewiſe, reſide the judge of the archies court of Canterbury, ſcript 
| ee muſicians,. zrbicinum, c. I judge of the admiralty, of the prerogative court, &. we They 
2 ypt's ng that it. was Numa who firſt, divided the || other civilians 3 who all live, as to diet and lodging, in : m 
people into dure which Hack Na os, ks Bat ns dl | 8 „ ee together : whence the yg. pars 
PY * __—_— of the ok college, ey might not Their houſe being conſumed in the great fire, they all reſided — 
7 _— into any general conſpiracy againſt the Rk A \ |! _ at Exeter-houſein the Strand, till 1672. ; when their former They 
Colleges were diſtinguiſhed from other ſocieties not formed into | houſe was rebuilt, at their own expence, in a very ſplendy diſpoſ 
 . colleges by public-authority, in this, that thoſe who compoſed a manner. Lo this college belong 34 proftors; whomakethea, COLLE 
5 e were qualified to treat of the common intereſts of their | ſelves parties for their clients, manage their cauſes, &. hayen 
| college, which was, as it were, a member of the ftate, and | CoLLEGE of Phyſicians, a corporation of phyſicians, in London; 9 0 
bad a common purſe, an agent to negotiate their affairs; ſent | | who, by ſeveral charters, and acts of parliament of Heary Vl. Such e 
8 deputies to the magiſtrates when they wanted to treat with and his ſucceſſors, have certain privileges, whereby no man, govern 
them; .might make ſtatutes and by-laws for the adminiſtra- | 3 graduate in 5 of any univerſity, may, yitz TER. 
tion of their college, c. 15 3 out licence under the ſaid college: ſeal, pratiſe phyſic, in, Of the 
There are various colleges on foot among the moderns, built | or within ſeven miles of, London; with power to adm. \ ropal f 
on the model of thoſe of the antients; as the three collzges of | niſter oaths, fine and impriſon offenders, in that and ſeren! them, 
| the empire, vin. the college of eleftors,. college of princes, and] other particulars : to ſearch: the apothecaries ſhops, Ge. i manne 
x callege of cities, &c. $ Le FT 1 hes 1 ; x . 8 | and about London, to ſee if their drugs, Ec. be wholſome, There 
Col LEE of Eleclors, is the body of electors, or their deputies, || and their, compoſitions according to the form preſcribed by ſcopal 
_— in the diet at Ratiſbon. See ELzeToR.: , | | the faid college in their diſpenſatory. | which, 
=: Antiently,: the king of Bohemia had no deputy in this college | = the ſaid charter they are alſo freed from all troubleſone The c 
at preſent e eras e, res | offices; as to ſerve da juries, be conftable, keep watch, cathedr 
2222;ͤ;X—ẽ .. 
cis A On, is, in like manner, the body of deputies gift of Dr. Linacre, phyſician to King 3 VIII. Since it cathe, 
wich the ſeveral imperial cities ſend to the diet. l that, they have had a houſe built them by the famous Dr. Hu. occalio! 
Corte of Cardinals, or the ſacred COLLEGE, is a body com- vey, in 1652. at the end of Amen- ſtreet, which he endowed ColLEGT 
1 poſed of the three orders of cardinals, viz. cardinal-biſhops, with his whole inheritance in his life: time; but this being Vergers.g 
.. cardinal-priefts, and cardinal-descons. ., || + burnt. in the great fre in 1666, a new one was erected u lt 
Each e its dean, or chief. The dean of the cardinal- 8 of the Bar in Warw 7 7 ith a 18 I- 
+ . biſhops is always the biſhop of Oſtia. Ses CARDIN AI. | brary, given pry. y the marquis of Dorcheſter, andpanj 
Cor xx ia alfo;uſed for a public place, endowed with certain | [Ss Shot Marian, © 
revenues, where-the ſeveral parts of learning, both divine and b f this college there are at preſent, four cenſors, and twele 
human, ate taught, in ſchools, halls, or. claſles, appointed electors: the cenſors have, by charter, power to ſurvey, go- | 
„ for that purpoſ e 414 | vern,and arreſt, all phyſicians, or others practiſing phylic, in, Cilletics 
93 ſeveral, of theſe colleges conflitute an uni- or within: ſeven. miles gf, London; and to fine, amercy epulotic 
- verſity..;; N Ni Voigt Nin b 75 impriſon them, at diſcretic 1 K Ne ö tics are 
The univerſity of Oxford conſiſts of nineteen calleger, and fix || The number of fellows was antiently thirty, til COLLIN, 
© _-halls4 that of Cambridge of twelve colleges, and four halls; and Charles II. increaſed their number to for ty; and king James l OLLIQ 
dat of Paris of fifty-four colleges, ſuch as they are, In reality, giving them a new charter, allowed the number of feen ther tw 
: : 2.5, I Y Ale. 20 » |; Swing | : $ a + f i 
there are but ten where there is fab exerciſe as it is called; for to be. enlarged, ſo as not ro-exceed+fourſcore ;; reſerving t ' by fuſto 
the reſt, the author of a late deſcription of Paris ſays it is need- || | bine 2 1 op power of placing and diplacuy | . 
Y Hl tem rt 8 IC. Rn lon 3 50062 27 « 5 
| "The college is not very rigorous in aſſerting their privilegs; diſpoſitic 


compage 
and parti 
ought; * 
ptofuſe, 


£4 great number 
W 


pet ſon, not ex 1a | 
"Rue. of any diſeaſe, and the paticne die under his hand f I th 
_ deemed felony in the praftiſer... F hectic fe 
In 1696. the. college made a ſubſcription, to the number The cur; 
| forty-two. of their members, to ſet on foot a diſpenſator) ot liſtence t 


bardenin 
t LLIQ 
or profuſ 
OLLISE 
ULLISIC 
nolently 
other. 
OLLUSI 


38, on COLLEGE of Philoſophy ; a lk! 
; ane moiety of this end 
to the mayor and.aldermen 
| in truſt, that they ſhould * 
lege, divinuty, $99 


ment the founder bequeath 
ithin the co 


"metry, aftronomy, and muſic; and to allow each, | who ple 
Jodgings fifty pounds per ann. The other moiety i oy + P 
the company. of mercers, to find three more able pero. . 5 
read civil law, phyſic, and rhetoric, on the ſame tern i be benef 
„this limitation, that the ſeveral leQurers ſhould read n u nefice ; 


ery day in the week, except Sundays z in the VLLUM 


and taking up too. much of their time, the care of the calls] ing in, Latin, in the afternoon the ſame in En OLL inter 
was at length put into 3 5 me tobe read-only in Engliſh, 4 och e 
ge nin k re i enn In this college ſormerly met the royal ſociety, yo throufl br 
In the canon law, it is ſaid, three perſons make a college, . demy, inſtituted by Kiog Charles II. and celebrat knowl "A UT 
„ tres; collegium faciunt.—The colleges in London, ate, ] ,, out the world, for..their.improvements, in natural fen 103 of 1 
Sichel ken, or the college of the London elergy; which | See their hiſtory and policy, under SciET TI. e 
: has bech,s_religioue deus time out of mind, ſometimes Col Lo of Heralds,.or, Col Rol , Ann, 4 OV Pp 
| under the denomination of a priory, ſometimes. under that of founded by charter of King Richard III. who f _ 15 1 ano 
e Jpital,, or hoſpital: at its diſſolution. under 31 Hen. VIII.] ſeveral privileges ; 28, to be free from. ſubſidies, t e ee 
56ñff J. ſecond charter. from Ring * eaul 4 Verma 
+ At preſent, it is a compoſition, of both, viz. a lg or the | a houſe bat near Desto Commons,.. by de 5, hy 
+ , clergy ol London, who were incorporated in 1631. at the Derby, in the.reign of King Henry VII. l. 155 wt av. 
„ requeſt 22 r. 8 ite, 2 name of 2 Preſident and * Sake of Nov i the reign of queen 92%70 1 
5 Fellows *S10N-COLLEGE; andan hoſpital for ten poor men, houſe is now rebuilt. - J, % n 
A s many women. \ l | Ofthis e are three officers fied ting ) 1 
" 1 | : / „ fs . 0 
1 KS! * j | ; s 
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eum Anglicortim:, See KO at arms. Six heralds. 
— | 


And-four purſuivants. See PURSUIVANT. 


ho mmon law. See INNs of court, and chancery. 
nter or diſabled ſoldiers, ſeamen, &c. See Hosri- 
TALS- See the article COLLEGIATE, '. 


; or meetings, the firſt ſunday in each month; 
Ln hos has he ſame liberty of expounding the 
; ing, &c. v4 5 | 10 
| The = fats be all eicher Arians, or Socinians : they never 
— in the college, but meet twice a year from all 
of Holland at Rinſbourgh, a village two miles from Ley- 
den, where they communicate together admitting every one 
— reſents himſelf, without regard to his ſet or opinion. 
They have ho particular miniſters, but each officiates as he is 
diſpoſed. They never baptize withoiit. dipping. = 
COLLEGIATE, or CotLtGIAL churches, are thoſe which 
hae no biſhop's ſee, yet have the antient retinue of the biſhop, 
the canons, and prebends. prot = | 
duch are, among us, Weſtminſter, Rippon, Windſor, &c. 
governed by deans and chapters. See Dean, and CHAP- 


; Of theſe collegiate churches, there are two kinds; ſome of 
F ropal foundation others of eccleſiaſtical foundation: each of 
] them, in matters of divine ſervice, are regulated in the ſame 
Q manner as the cathedrals. | © = OY 
There are even ſome collegiate churches which have the epi- 


ſcopal rights. Some of theſe churches were antiently abbeys ; 
which, in time; were ſecularized. | 3 
The church of St. Peter's, Weſtminſter, was antiently a 
cathedral ; but the revenues of the monaſtery being, by act 
of parliament 1 Eliz. veſted in the dean and chapter, it 
commenced a rollegiatꝭ church. In ſeveral cauſes, the tiling 
it cathedral; inſtead of collegiate church of Weſtminſter, has 
occaſioned error in the pleadings: - | 


11 CoLLEGIATE auditort: See the article AUDI Tot. 

ng Pergers of COLLEGIATE churches, See VERGER, 

the COLLETICS *, ColLETICA, in medicine, ſuch remedies as | 
1 join and glue together the ſeparated parts, or lips of a wound, 


or ulcer ; and thus re-eſtabliſh them in their natural union. 
Se AGGLUTINANT. 


has the virtue of gluing together: of x, gluten, 
epulotics. See SARCOTICS, and EpuLoTiCs.—Among colle- 


tics are ranked litharge, aloes, myrrh, c. 
COLLINS's quadrant, See the article QUADRANT. ©. 4 


Yil OLLIQUATION, in pharmacy, the action of melting toge- | 
low ther two, or more ſolid ſubſtances ; or rendering them quid 
g to by fuſton, or diſſolution; ds wax; mucilages, &c. by heat; 


ums, &c. by moiſture. | 


compages ; whereby they flow o 


ende and particularly through thoſe of the ſkin, faſter than they 
{ af 'ought; which occaſions fluxes of many kinds, but moſtly, . 


ptofuſe, greaſy, clammy ſweats. 
If this oth 4; ; 


hectic fever, and is uſually a concomitant of one. 


hardening of the ſolids by ſubaſtringents. Hence, 

01100 

O profuſe ſweats, from too looſe a contexture of the fluids: 
OLLISEUM. See the article Col ISE UBI. 
ILLISION, the friction, or percuffion of two bodies moving 


dee Pe SION. 
LOS ON ERCUSSION 


who plead, or proceed; ftaudulently againſt each other, to 

hi 1. prejudice of a third. | 2 ; a e 

006, Þ LE canon law, colluſion, in matters of benefices, vacates 

j 9 Incapacitates the perſon from holding any 
ice at l, CO IE 383 


Np 1 ow in ar tomy. See NECK, and Cervix. 80 5 
* unter ſpinaley.” See the article INTERsPINALES. 
W miertranfuerſalts. See INTERTRANSVERSALES. _ 
Ly ve ſale, See the article TRANSVERSALIS. _ 
UT HIAXNs, a religious ſect, who roſe about the begin- 


e Us Arius by Alexander patriarch of Alex an dria. G 


y 


he among the rett, Colluthus, a prieſt of the ſame city; 
by 4." * ok a pretence for holding ſeparate aſſemblies, and 


V. i a biſho : | 5 ; $1. 

< | dithop: pretending a neceſſity for this authority, 
"hind. pole Arius, To his ſchiſm he added hereſy 4 , 
g Ab F Not ing, that God did not create the wicked ; that he was * 


1 or. I. No 32, ChHAMz. 


8. CoLLEGIANTY, a religious ſect formed among | 
2 Anabaptiſts in Holland; ſo called, becauſe 


* The word comes from the Greek A; ſomething that 


Cillefics are more deficcative than ſarcotics; but leſs ſo than |. 


ULLIQUATION is allo uſed to expteſs fuch a temperanient, and | 
diſpoſition of the animal fluids, as proceeds from a too lax | 
thro' the ſeveral: glands, 


uation continue, it generally terminates in an | 
The curative intention in this caſe is the giving a better con- 
litence to the juices by balſamics and agglutinants; and the 


ATIVE fever is a fever attended with a diarrhœa, : 


regte with different directions, and daſhing againſt each [ 


„a ſecret underſtanding between. two parties, : 


Ser people bring ſeandalized at do much condeſcention ; | 
5 


tees proceeded to the ordination of. prieſts; as if he 


author of the evils that befal men, &c.—He was con- ſentence, which are capable of being divided into other mem- 


in @ council held at Alexandria by Ofius, in che] 


cor 


cake, called by the Greeks colhridia, which they offered ts the 
virgin Mary. Tr OR WM | 
This ſect, it ſeems, conſiſted chiefly of Arabian women; 
who, out of an extravagance of devotion to the virgin, met 
on 4 certain * in the year, to celebrate a ſolemn feaſt, 
and to render divine honouts to Mary as to a goddeſs; cat- 


nius, who relates the hiſtoty of this ſuperſtitious ceremony, 
laughs at it. | 8 
COLLYRIUM +, in medicine, an external remedy; appro- 
priated to diſeaſes of the eyes. 8 
The word comes from the Greek x2\Avproy ; and that, ac- 
cording to Martinius, from xoAagy 7ov pxy j becauſe it glues 
. bp, and prevents defluxions. . | 5 
There are two kinds of collyriums; the one liguid, the other 
- dry —Liquid collyriums, vyprionaupn, are compoſed of oph- 
thalmic powders in wateis ; as roſe-water, plantain-water, 
that of fennel, eyebright, &c: wherein they diſſolve tutty, 
White vitriol, or ſome other proper powder. , 
The dry collyria, Enecxor.axee, are troches of rhaſis, ſugar- 
candy, iris, tutty prepared, c. blown into the eye with a 
W „ 5 
OLLYRIUM is alſo a hame given to unguents uſed for the ſame 
. purpoſe ;- as unguent of tutty, and ſeveral others. 
COLLYRIUM is alſo a denomination given, though improperly; 
to ſome liquid medicines uſed againſt venereal ulcers. 
COLOCYNTHIS. See the article Color, 
COLON, in grammar, a point, or character, formed thus 64 
ſerving to mark a pauſe, and to divide the members of a pe- 


SEMICOLON, 8 * 3 
Grammarians generally aſſgn the uſe of a colon to be to mark 
the middle of a period; or to conclude a ſenſe leſs perfect 
than the dot, or period: — but a ſenſe leſs perfect than the 
period is an expreſſion extremely vague and indeterminate. 
| Others ſay, a colon is to be uſed when the Tenſe is perfect, but 
the ſetitence not concluded but neither is this over- clear and 
expreſs. Add to this, that in practice our beſt writers con- 
found the colon with de fenticelon, . 
F. Buffier attempts to fix the uſe of the con; but he does not 
much diſtinguiſh it from the ſemicolon * he preſcribes the uſe of 
either, — ; and calls them bya common name, inter- 
mediate pointings ; as being mediums between the comma, 
and full: point or period. Their uſe, according to this author, 
s tb diſtinguiſh the ſupernumerary members of a period. 
By ſupernumerary members are meant ſuch as the precedent 
bones do not raiſe any expectation of; z, e. ſuch parts; as have in- 
_ "deed a dependence on what goes before, even tho“ what goes 
before has a complete ſenſe, independent hereon v. gr. The Au- 
guſtan age was 74 eminent for good poets, that they have ſerved as 
models to all others: yet didit not yield any g:odtragic poets, Where 
the ſupernumerary member, and the uſe of the colon, are obvi- 
cus. The moſt obvious and ſenſible uſe of the colon, he adds; 
is, when the ſupernumerary member is'diſtinguiſhed by ſome 
conjunction; as, notwith/tanding, however, but, except that, 
unleſs, inaſmuch as, yet, ſince, the rather as, provided that, &c. 


out any regard to ſupernumerary members: which cuſtom was 
probably introduced, to mark that the breath is here to be taken 


ſupernumerary period commences, Butthis, at beſt, is arbitrary; 


| riod, if there be no ſuperriumerary member, i. e. if there be no 
ſublequent member, but what is expected from the precedent. 


the ſemicolon, there is nothing preciſe to be ſaid of jt ; except 
| that the colon ſhews the ſupernumerary member more de- 


therefore marks a longer pauſe than the ſemicolon. _ 


ctions adverſative, reſtrictive, conditional, Se. as, nevertheleſs, 
but, excepting that, however, atherwiſe, provided that. Again, 
+ Where the ſupernumerary- pliraſes not only ſuppoſe the prece- 
dent, but depend on them for 
new parts thereof IL gere wc 2 to the 
colon v. gr. You are regardleſs of the goodneſs of God, who fir 
choſe you 5 Godwho is ” 2 of Th heart for.yaur own lp. 
th 320% ; a Gd iubo could be equally glorious in de/iroying you by bis 


— 


But this difference, it muſt be owned, hag a dependence on 
. ſomething that influences all the points, and Ways the whole 
doctrine of punctuation; wiz. the length, or ſhortneſs, of the 
members add periods; for, when the phraſes are Jong, ve 
pie higher than when erke... 
A later author, in an ingenious diſcourſe; de ration interpun- 
gendi, marks the office. of the cala, and wherein it differs 


thoſe conjunct members of a 


bers; whereof, one, at leaſt, is conjun@ t. 


along o dial. plate, fo the advances s mali in knowlege are only 
. 2 g | | , : 


perceived 


ing the cake which they offered in her name. St. Epipha- 


tiod. See Poi x TIN; ſee alſo PERIOD, Comma, and 


Some, indeed; uſe the colin in the middle of long periods, with- 


almoſt as much as in a common period, in the place where the 


and thè intermediate pointings may. always be omitted in a pe- 
As to the occaſions where the colo7 is to be uſed, rather than 
tached, and ſets it at a greater diſtance from the reſt; and 


Acdordingly it ſeems preferable to the ſemicolon before conjun- 


m for their regimen, andare, as it were, 


'  Juflice, as in ſaving. you by bis merey. Or thus: The ng con. 

| Ji/fed of two parti; in the firſt was beton the neceſſity of fgbt- 

1 t the begin-] i; e the advantages that would redound from it. 
ung of the fourth century; on occaſion of the "indulgence | e 


from the ſemicolon, \ 4 mos previlely a.:colon, . on his 
principles, ſerves to diſtinguiſh 


wh Nies es ent ad args only Thus, in the ſentence, Fs. we cannat diſcern the ſhadow movin 5 
YRIDIANS, antient heretics, denominated from a litile 14 
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dibreived by the diſtanes gone er; the two members being both |; The ſecond are thoſe eſtabliſhed by victorious price... 1 
Hel oe {200-4 8 by a comma in this, a we perceive | a people, in the middle of vanquiſhe nations, to lay and ſt colo 
tbe ſhadow to 3 moved, but did not perceive.it moving 3 ſ mae and obedienee : e n ® they hels, w. 
dur advances in-under/tandin}, in that they conſiſt of ſuch mi- The third may be called clonies of commerce ; becauſe, in >a The pu 
mute fleps, are only perceivable by the diflance,, the ſentence being T it is trade that is the ſole occaſion and object theres, Langer 
divided into two equal parts, and thoſe conjunct ones, ſince It was by means of the fuſt kind of colonies, that ſome __ 
they include others ; we ſeparate the former by a ſemicolon, | after the deluge, the caſt, firſt, and ſueceſſively all the 2 na 
pew | the latter by. commas :_ but ih this, as we perceide tbe] parts of the earth, became inhabited : and without — ſcriptior 


* 


 fadnw to have moved along the dial, but did nat perceive. it 
5 —_ ; and it appears the graſs has grown, though nobody | 
ever ſaw it grow: ſo the advances we make in knowlege, as 
 theyconſ;ft of ſuch minute fleps, are only perceivable by the diſtance. 
The advancement in knowlege is compared to the motion | 
of a ſhadow, and the growth of graſs; which compariſon | 
divides the ſentence into two principal parts: but ſince what | 
zs ſaid of the movement of the ſhadow, and likewiſe of the 
wth of graſs, contains two ſimple members, they are to 
be leparated by a ſemicolon ; conſequently a higher pointing 
is required to ſeparate them from the other paft of the ſen- 
tence, which they are oppoſed to: ahd this is a colon. |} 
Cor ox , in anatomy, denotes the ſecond of the thick inteſtines. | 
Some derive the word from x, to retard; in regard it is 
in the folds of this inteſtine that the excretients are ſtopped | 
and formed. Others fetch it from «0;X0y; on account of its 
capacity: others again from 00. J, to be tormented ; in 
regard of the grievous pain it frequently undergoes.—It is | 
7 from this part that the colic takes its name, _ 
The colon is placed between the ilion and rectum, and is wider 
than either of them : in length it is eight or nine hands.—It | 
begins where the ilion ends, viz. in the cavity of the os ilium, | 
on the right ſide; whence, aſcending by the kidney on the 
fame fide, it paſſes under the concave fide of the liver, to 
which it is ſometimes tied, as likewiſe to the gall-bladder, 
which tinges it yellow in that-place': then it runs under the 
bottom of the ſtomach to the ſpleen in the left fide, to which 
it is alſo knit; from thence it turns down to the left kidney; 
and thence paſſing in form of an 8, it ends at the upper part 
of the os ſacrum in the requm. 2 
At the beginning of this gut, there 
production of the inmoſt coat of the inteſtines in this place; 
which hinders the excrements, when once fallen into the 
colon, from returning again to the ilium. 85 1 
It has a ſtrong ligament, which running along its upper ſide, 
from the ilium to the rectum, ſtrengthens it againſt the weight | 
of the excrements, and draws it together into cells; which, with | 
tte valvulæ conniventes, retard the paſſages of the excrements, | 
that we may not be continually obliged to be going to ſtool. | 
The fleſhy fibres of its ſecond coat are greater and ftronger | 
than thoſe of the other inteſtines ;. becauſe a greater ſtrength | 
is requiſite to cauſe the excrements to aſcend. * + X | 
The chief deſign of the cola ſurrounding the abdomen, and, | 


7 


with the rectum, touching all the parts contained in it; ſeems | 
to be, that by immediate fomentation with clyſters, they | t 
. . colonies of Tyre, Berytus, Heliopolis, Palmyra, &c: 


might be eaſed of their maladies. - _ 
Meſo-CoLon. See the article Meso-CoLon. _. 
_"EOLONELF®, an officer in the army, who has the £0 
in chi f of a regiment, either of horſe, foot, or dragoons. 
chiefs of colonies, called colaniales, might give the name to 
JJ ĩ³§Wͤ ee Ge ton i WE 
In the French and Spaniſh armies, colonel is confined to the 


_ infantry and dragoons : the commanding officer of a regi- | 7 0 

I authority there, as the conſuls had at Rome. 
The who coo 
guards, whereof the king, prince, or other perſon of the firſt | 


ment of horſe they uſually call me/fre de camp. 
iment of 


” 


any thing of the Phoenician and Grecian role 


than any other people; and that to ſecure the conqueſt 


„ 


bacco, and other commodities. 


and all thoſe vaſt coaſts tended thence as far as to the Nel 
ſea.—Laſtly, in Aſia, the famous Batay 
' Goa, Diu, of the Portugueſe; and ſome 
of able places of the Engliſh, Fr nch, and Da 
is a valve formed by the|. 


| ſoldiers, broken and diſabled with the fatigues of war, wig 


I. M. Vaillant has filled a volume in folio with medals ſtruck 


* Skinner derives the word from colony; being of opinion, the |, 


* tributed in the clonie: or a labourer, holding a ph 


A ordinary inhabitants. On all the medals are ſeen the nan 


8 It enters 


of the pi 
is attend 


ment, 4 


pg . * o 28 . 4 es { 
in antient hiſtory, it is notorious that it was for the . | 


ment of ſuch colonies, that, during the declenſion of the en 
| ky 


pire, thoſe torrents of barbarous nations; iſſuing, far the 


8 
fanon 


nerality; out of the north; dver-ran the Gaus, Ity, © inſomuc 
the other ſouthern parts of Europe; and after ſeyer,] * ſometim 
battles, divided it with the antient inhabitants, J dometin 


ſtructior 
oſten att 
taking i 
to procu 
its opera 
. 
femarka 


For the ſecond kind of colonies, the Romans uſed them g 


$ the 
ne know * 
even in Egg. 


been of the Mn 


had made from the weſt to the eaſt. Every o 
many cities in Gaul, Germany, Spain, and 
land, value themſelves on their having 
of Roman colontes. 1 

Laſtly, the colonies of commerce are thoſe eſtabliſhed by th 


Engliſh, French, Spaniards, Portugueſe, and other na. purpoſe, 
within theſe two laſt centuries, and which they contin | _—_ 
to eſtabliſh, in ſeveral parts of Aſia, Africa, and Amend _ y 
either to keep up a regular commerce with the natives, or i 10 pm 


cultivate the' ground, by planting ſugar-can ducing it 
almonds 
OLORB 
OLORI: 
applied te 
in the va 
tions, lo 


wy indigo, to 
The principal of this æind of colonies ate in the one and the 
other America, northern and ſouthern ; particularly pem 
Mexico, Canadaz Virginia, New-England, Carolin, 1, 
Louifiane, I Acadia, Hudſon's Bay, the Antilles iſlands, J. 
maica, Domingo, and the other iſlands.—lIn Africa, Mat. 
gaſcar, Cape of Good Hope, Cape Verd, and its iſland; 
ia of the Dutch; 
other leſs conſider 
nes. | 
ere were two kinds of colont.* among the Romans; tho 
ſent by the ſenate ;. and the military ones, conſiſting of di 


were thus 
vices. N 
The colonies ſent by the ſenate were either Roman, or Lain 
i. e. they were compoſed either of Roman citizens, or Lain 
The colontes of Roman citizens had the right of ſuffragez; bu 
had no part in the offices or honours of the republic. Tit 
inhabitants of Latin colenies had no right of 8 withou 
— IC... -.: 

According to Ulpian (J. 1. D. de Cenſ.), there were other 
lonies, which had little more than the name; only enjojig 
what they called jus Italicum, i. e. they were free from: 
tributes and taxes paid by the provinces.—Such were. tle 


provided with lands, as the reward of their {x 


the ſeveral colonies, in .honour of the emperors who found 
them. The ordinary ſymbol they engraved on their mea 
was; either an eagle; as when the Veteran legions were if 
amOus co/ 
ro, ne 
LOSTR 
lomens b 
he name 
nech milk 
LOUR, 


drawn by a pair of oxen ; as when the colony confilted d 
of the decemviri, who held the fame rank, and had the lax 


OPHONY, a refinous ſubſtance prepared of turpentine 
boiling it in water. When cold, it becomes of a hard cut 


; i eminence, is colonel. 5 33 . be 8 ; . N 4 ; : ence. a +4 Wi 7 13 1 Xs BN 5 N jp Mereby, ; 
"Theſe colonel lieutenants have always a colone”'s commiſſion, || The chief uſe of this drug is in the cure of venereal alle, i e 
and ate-uſvally general officertrs. ſeminal weakneſſes, the whites in women, Cc. The e; wi 
' LieuTENANT-CoLoNEL is the ſecond officer in the regiment; | thecaries make it into pills, which they roll in Jiquon ith differ 


abſence of the colonel. - 5 n 
Lieutenant colonel of horſe, or dragoons, is 


who is at che head of the captains, and commands in the 


o . e * a £ 
e 12 L 814 1 
the fir captain of 

4 * N + #2 4 
we a 4 


over with gold-lea 


"ER or c f, and call them tur pentith 
by h 3 


1 5 alſo uſed by muſicians, to rub the hairs of their don 


"I, colour 
applica 
that leh 


- the regiment. See CAPTAIN, © © J | | withal; the effect whereof is, that the gum cleaving wü ade 

COLONNADE, a periſtyle of a circular figure; or a ſeries of] hairs, and communicating to them a: tenacious quali) r 
columns diſpoſed in a circle, and inſulated within-fide. See | Vents their ſliding tos eas over the firings ; and prom 
PERISTYLE. I., that trembling which forms the ſound. 1 EX 
Such is that of the little park at Verſailles, which conſiſted The common black colophony, or black reſin, is {aid to be pi 

of 32 Ionic columns; all of ſolid marble, and without in- . cured from the turpentine of the mountain pine. Ide f 
da Is'! being extracted from this by diſtillation, what remains u 

A poll Coro is that whoſe number of columns is too till is the colophony. © A 
great to be taken in by the eye at a ſingle view. Such is the |. Io be good, it muſt be ſhining and odoriferous; and vil 
colonnads of the place of St. Peter at Rome; which conſiſts of || thrown on the fire, render à ſmoke like that of fran 
284 columns of the Doric order, each above - -cenſe. CN Ny; 


auf in diameter 3 all of Tiburtine marble. 
COLONY *, CoLlox1a, a company of people, of all ſexes and 
_ © conditions, tranſported into a remote province, in order to 
cultivate and RES: ED iN en 6s, . 
_ * "Originally the word colony fignified no more than a farm; 
7, e. the habitation of a 


— " a pealant,'colonus, with the quantity of 
Hund ſufficient for the ſupport of his family: quantum colonus 
unn arare poterat.. ' 5 Wann 


We may diſtinguiſh thre 


4 


three kinds of colonies : thoſe ſerving to 


our feet and an 


: Pliny fays, colophony took its name from Colophon, ® 9; 
# Tonia, whence. it was firſt brought, —lt is now fre 
Called Spaniſh wax, or Grecian reſin, as it is brought n 
the one or the other of thoſe countries. It is found to m 
' dry, ſoften, and agglutinate'; and uſually enters the 97 

uſually calle g 


ſition of plaiſters and unguents. ee 
COLO UINTIDA®, or CoLocynTais, 
er apple ; the fruit of a plant of the ſame name, 0% 
; from the Lerant; about the bigneſs of a large . 


TL 


eaſe, or diſcharge the inhabitants of a country; where the 


TRE. 1 
& C3 BY bs 
mY 


1 
; 


le are become too numerous, ſo that they cannot any | 7 This word comes from the Greek: xoxorurlrc, 2.0407, "3 
conveniently ibn. n given ie, in repand it ah. Kiſer, mover as 
1 i 8 ; A For p y \ WS, " 4 + BEL LEES a 5 


+ W 
, 6 
82 . ; [ | 
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fi ow ch are to be taken out before the colocynth be uſed. 
The pulp is intolerably bitte.. 

e port ot eee 
-Micinal compoſitions 3 the violence of its operation render- 


ng, except. with great caution, . 4 
3 an ingtedient, in the confeQio hamec, atid moſt 


Angel with great ſucceſs. But it requires proper manage- 
eres is one of the moſt violent purgative drugs known; 
much that it eXcoriates the paſſages to that degree, as 
= imes to bring adray blood, and induce a ſuperpurgation. 
dometimes it js taken boiled in water; or ſmall beer, in ob- 
gruions of the menſes; which, in ſtrong conſtitutions, is 
often attended with ſucceſs. Some women have got a trick of 


-abottion 5 which it often effects by the violence of 
2 The powder of cologuintida is ſometimes uſed 
its 1 with aloes, c. in unguents, emplaſters, &c. with 


urpoſe, recommend decoctions of the pulp, given clyſter- 
viſe. In the iliac paſſion, clyſters of cologuintida have been 
| fund of ſervice; after moſt other medicines have failed. 
Troches made of rolocynth are called troches of alhandal : they 
ut prepared by cutti the cologuintida oy ſmall, and re- 


adding gum tragacanth, and maſtic afterwards; 
A ASIANS.” See he article COLARBASIANS, 8 
OLORISATION, or CoLoxAT Io, in pharmacy, a term 
applied to the ſeveral changes of colour which bodies undergo 
in the various operations of nature, or art; as by fermenta- 


& tions, lotions, c6Rtions, calcinations, &c. 

ud OLOSSAL column: See the article Col uux. 

Ca OLOSSUS, a ſtatue of enormous, or gigantic ſize, , 
q1; The moſt eminent of this kind was the colofſus of Rhodes, a 


fatue of Apollo, {6 high, that ſhips paſſed with full fails be- 
wirt its legs. It was the workmanſhip of Chares, a diſciple 
of Lyſippus ; who ſpent twelve years in making it; it was 
at length overthrown by ah earthquake, after having ſtood 
1360 years: Its height was ſixſcore and fix feet: there were 
kw people who could fathom its thumb, &c. 5 

dome critics obſerve, that the colaſſus of Rhodes gave its own: 
ne to the people among whom it ſtood j and that many, at 


in. Wc: among the antient poets; call the Rhodians, Colſſians : | 
; bt hence they advance an opinion, that the Coloſſians in Scripture, 
5 to whom St. Paul directs his epiſtle, are, in reality, the inha- 

i 


bitnts of Rhodes; Of this ſentiment are Suidas, Cilepine, 
Munſter; Ge. 3 


heros n the Saraceis became poſſeſſed of the iNand; the ſtatue 


om the ho loaded 900 camels with the braſs; ; | 
ele de ie baſis that ſupported it was of a triangular figure: its ex- | 
| remities were ſuſtained with ſixty pillars of marble. There 
uck by ns a winding ſtair-caſe to go up to the top of it; from 
foundel hence one might diſcover Syria, and the ſhips that went into 
meli ed in a great looking: glaſs that was hung about the neck 
ere are tatue. Among the antiquities of Rome, there are ſeven 
ploup umous coloſius's :* two of Jupiter, as many of Apollo; one of 
ited & eo dne of Domitjan, and one of the Sunn 
e nan LOSTRUM, or Cotos TRA in medicine, the firſt milk in 
the fant Tomens breaſts after delivery: See Mik. 
i be mme is alſo given to a Yiſcafe which this thick coagu- 
al ed milk ſometimes bccaſions SH, | 
coul 


Mereby, according to the different ſizes or magnitudes of its 
ns, it excites different vibrations in the fibres of the optic 
me; which, propagated to the ſenſorium, affect the mind 
ih different ſenſations. © ee 9 3 bed 

[+ ahn may be defined à ſenfatiori of the ſoul; extited by 


its component parts. 


7 


48 __ it is the agent. See its properties under the article 


A8 


ſeveral ſeQs of philoſophers, with regard to the nature 
a of the phænomenon colour + the moſt popular opi- 
Ws long that of the Ariſtotelians : wno maintain colour 


he — . er Des 
alen de nearer the matter: they 


Xcafion the- 


; | own, that as 
y is not immediately applied to the organ, 


os immediate contact; the coloured body does not 

tg g N of itſelf, or contribute any thing to it, 
n by m 

the organ of ſight. 


* 


de dark, 1 
he organ; 


* | fort of golden brown : its inſide is full of ker- | 


king it, in the ſme manner, in the beginning of pregnancy, | 


LOUR, Cor on, in philoſophy, a property inherent in light; | 


derable uſe. in medicine; but moſtly in | 


: + unſafe to be iven inwardly in extemporaneous pre- 


-# the purging pills ; and in ſuch caſes as require briſk purging, | 
90 1 


-markable ſucceſs againſt worms; and ſome, for the ſame |. 


ducing it to a fine Powder in a mortar; rubbe with oil of ſweet | 


2s found „ ene on the ground: they fold it to a Jew, | 


0 application of light to the retina of the eye; and different; | 
"whe piſfers in the degree of its refrangibllity, and the | 
ude o 1 0 | gs 


the former view, therefore, light is the ſubject of c6lour-; | 


— are the opinions of antient and modern authors, and | 
quality reſiding in the coloured body; and to exiſt, | 


le but by; enſation; and that as no body can affect the 


oving ſomę interpoſed medium, and by | 


de that, as we find that bodies do not affect the ſenſe 
cht only occaſions the ſenſe of colour, by move- | 
in bun; and that coloured bodies are no further: con- 
pe 8 than as they reflect the light with a certain 


Cot 


difference in the texture of their parts, whereby they are dif- 
be reflect the light with this or that modification. | 
But it is to Sir Iſaac Newton alone we are to refer for a ſolid 
and conſiſtent theory of colours ; built on ſure experiments, 
and ſolving all the phznomena thereof : his doctrine is as 
follows. e eee | 
It is found by experience, that rays, or beams of light, are 
compoſed of particles very heterogeneous, or diſſimilar to each 
other: i. e. ſome of them, as it is highly probable, are larger, 
and others leſs. For a ray of light, as FE (Tab. Optics, 
Fig. 5.), being received on a refracting ſurface; as AD, in a 
dark place, is not wholly refracted to L; but it is ſplit, as it 
were, and diffuſed into ſeveral radioli, or little rays, ſome 
whereof are refracted. to L, and others to the other interme- 
diate points between L and G; f. e. thoſe particles of the 
light which are the moſt minute; are of all others the moſt 


% Pa, 


refracting ſurface, out of their rectilinear courſe towards L; 
and the reſt, as each exceeds another in magnitude, ſo is it 
with more difficulty, and leſs conſiderably; turned out of its 
Tight line to the points between L and G. 

Now, each ray of light; as it differs ſrom another in its degree 


warranted by numerous experiments: Thoſe particles, v. gr. 
which are moſt refracted, are found to conſtitute a ray of a 
violet colour ; i. e. in all probability, the moſt minute particles 
of light, thus ſeparately inipelled, excite the ſnorteſt vibra- 
tions in the retina ; which are thence propagated by the [lid 
fibres of the optic nerves into the brain; there to excite the 
ſenſation of violet colour; as being the moſt duſky and lan- 
guid of all co/ours.. | 
a rad iolus, or ray of a red colour; i. e. the largeſt particles of 
light excitè the longeſt vibrations in the retina; 1 
cite the ſenſation of red colour; the brighteſt and moſt vivid 
of all others. $ 58 


to their reſpective magnitudes, into little rays, excite the in- 
termediate vibrations, and thus occaſion the ſenſations of the 
intermediate colours; much in the ſame manner as the ſeveral 


excite the ſenſations of different ſounds. | 
To this it may be added, that not only the mbre diftin& and 
notable colburs of red, yellow, blue, &c. have thus their riſe 
from the different magnitude and refrangibility of the rays 
but alſo the intermediate degrees or ſhades of the ſame colour; 
as of yellow up to green, or red down to yellow, Oc. | 
Further, the colburs of theſe little rays, not being any adven- 
titious modifications thereof, but connate, primitive, and ne- 
deſſary properties; as conſiſting, in all probability, in the 
magnitudes of their parts; muſt be perpetual and immutable; 
i. e. they cannot be changed by any future reſraction of fe- 
exion, or any modification wWhatſoever. 1 
This is confirmed by abundance of experiments ; all endea- 
yours having been uſed, after ſeparating a coloured ray from 
thoſe of other kinds, to change it into fome other colour, by 
repeated refractions, but to ho effect. Apparent tranſmu- 
tations of colours, indeed, may be effected; viz. whete there 
is an aſſemblage, or mixture of rays of different kinds; the 
component colours never appearing in their natural hue in 
ſuch mixtures, but always allayed and tempered with each 
| other: whence reſults a middling kind of colour, which, by 
refraction, may be ſeparated into the component ones: and 
thoſe after ſeparation; being remixed, return to their former 
%%% ( ²˙d ⁵⁵⁵ Pbar ts ae 
Hlence, the tranſmutations of colours, by mixing thoſe of 
different kinds; are not real; but mere appearatices, or de- 


ders, well mixed, appear to the naked eye green; yet, 
without having paſſed any alteration; for, when viewed 
peer diſtin. . . e ee 

Hence there ariſe two kinds of colours, the one original, and 
ſimple; produced by homogeneal light; or by rays that have 


of their, parts: ſuch as red, 


and gradations. 


ferently refrangible, Or. 
like the primary ones, or thoſe conſiſting of homogeneal light, 


' permanency, or immutability thereof. Thus, yellow and blue 
make green; red and yellow; orange; orange and yellowiſh 


* ” 2 


ed, which, in the ſeries of thoſe generated by the priſm, are 


them: but thoſe ſituated at too great a diſtance do not ſo. 


Indeed, the more any colour is compounded, the' leſs perfe& - 


F the differences in their colours arifing from a 


4 


of — 


eaſily and moſt conſiderably diverted; by the action of the 


of refrangibility, ſo dots it differ from it in colour: this is 


Again, thoſe particles which are the leaſt refracted, conſtitute | 


o as to ex- 


The other particles, being in like manner ſeparated, according 


vibrations of the air, according to their reſpeive magnitudes, 


ceptions of the ſight; for the rays; being again ſevered, exhi- 
bit the ſame colours as at firſt. Thus, blue and yellow pow- 


3 a microſcope, the blue and yellow particles ſtill a- 


the ſame degree of fefrangibility, and the ſame magnitude 
| ellow, green, blue, violet - 
purple, orange, and indigo; with all their intermediate teints 


' The other kind of colour is ſecondary, or beterogenzons 3 com- 
pounded of the primary ones, or of a mixture of rays dif- 


There may alſo be ſecondary colout's 23 by eompoſition, 
as to the ſpecies or appearance of the colour; but not as to the 
green; yellow : and in the general, if any two colours be mix- 

not too far apart, from their mixture there reſults that co- 


lour, which in the ſaid ſeries is found in the mid-way between 


and vivid it is ; by too much. compoſition they may be _ ” 


_ and weakened. till they 
likewiſe be produced cole 

- -1 neal light. „ 962; 
The moſt extraordinary e 
to this, all the primary colo 
and theſe to be mixed in a certain g ; 
white is the otdinary colour of light; light being nothing elſe | 
but a confuſed aſſemblage 
of different colour: 


ceaſe. - By compoſition there may 
urs not like any of choſe of homoge- 
ompoſition is that of whitetiels ; for 
urs above-mentioned are required ; | 
degree. Hence it is that 


of rays of all colours. |. 
do thus begin to be ſeparated b 
one refraction of one fingle ſurface z that ſeparation is muc 
me ſenſible to the eye by a double | 
in the two-ſurfaces of any glaſs ; 
vided thoſe ſurfaces be not parallel: but, of all others, it 
ces of a triangular priſm; the | 


promoted, ſo as even to 
refraQion. This is obſt 


le in the two. fa | 
phaznomena whereof, as they are the touchſtone of all theo- 
they contain the foundation of that 
down as follows. 8 
itted through a triangular priſm, | 
(the chief whereof are red, 


is moſt ſenſib 


22 


ries of colours; and as | 
here delivered ; we ſhall 
1%, The rays of the ſun, tr 
exhibit an image of various colours 
een, blue, and violet) on the oppoſite wall. 
on is, that the differently coloured rays are ſeparated 
by refraction: ſor the blue rays, v. gr. marked with the dot- 
ted line (Tab. Optics, Fig. 6.), which begin to be ſeparated 
from the reſt by the firſt refraction in 4 d, of the ſide c a of the 
priſm abc (as alſo in the firſt ſurface of the globe of watera bc, 
are till farther ſeparated in the other ſide of the priſm 
ſo in their egreſs out of the globe a bc) by a ſecond re- 
ion in ce, in the ſame direction as the former: whereas, 
on the contrary, in the plain glaſs a bc f, Fig. 9. (as allo in the 
priſm g Je, Fig. 8. now placed in another ſituation) thoſe blue 
rays which begin to be ſeparated from the reſt in the firſt ſur- 
| face, in dd; by a ſecond refraction, the contrary way, paſs 
out parallel, i. e. remixed with all the colours of the other rays. 
29, This image is not round, but oblong ; its length, when 
. the priſm is an angle of 60 or 65 degrees, being five times its | 
\ breadth. The reaſon is, that ſome of the rays are refracted 
more than others; and by that means, they exhibit ſeveral 
images of the ſun, extended len 
„ Thoſe rays which exhibit 
the rectilinear courſe, than 
- which exhibit green, farther than thoſe which exhibit yellow : 
but of all others, thoſe which exhibit violet the moſt: accord- 
_ + ingly, if the priſm through which the light is tranſmitted be | 
turned about its axis, ſo as the red, yellow, green, c. rays| 
be. projected, in order, through a narrow aperture into an- 
other priſm, placed at the diſtance of about 12 feet; the yel- 
low, green, &c. rays, though falling through the ſame aper- 
ture, in the ſame manner, and on the ſame 
_ cond priſm, will not be refracted to the ſame place as the red, 
but to a point at ſome diftance from it; on that fide to which 
the rotation. is made. | 
This is what Sir Iſaac Ne 
being that which led him out of the difficulties into which the 
fl irſt phænomenon, &c. had thrown him; and plainly, ſhewed 
2 a different degree of refrangibility, and a different colour cor- | 
reſponding thereto in the rays of light : and that yellow rays, 
v. gr. are more refracted than red ones, green ones more than 
yellow ones, and blue and violet ones moſt of all. 
4, The colours of coloured 1ays, well ſeparated by the priſm, 
are not at all changed or deſtroyed by paſſing an illuminated 
medium, nor by their mutual decuſſation, their bordering on | 
deep ſhadow, nor their being reflected from any natural body, | 
one in a place howſoever obſcure. - 
ours are not modifications arifing from | 
refraction, or reflexion, but immutable properties; and ſuch | 
belong to the nature of the ray. 
5 An aſſemblage of all the kinds of colo 
_ either by ſeveral priſms, by a convex lens, or a concave mirror, 
or in any other manner, form what we call whiteneſs; yet each | 
of theſe, after decuſſation, becoming ſeparated, again exhibits 
Its proper colour : for, as the ray was white before its parts were 
. ſeparated by refraction; ſo, the parts being remixed, it becomes 
White again: and coloured rays, when they meet together, do 
nol deſtroy one another, but are only interſperſed, . 
Hence, a red, green, yellow, blue, and violet colour, being 
mixed in a certain proportion, appear whitiſh, i. e. they are of | 
ſuch a colour as ariſes from white and black mixed together; 
and if. there were not ſome rays abſorbed and loſt, they would | 
be plainly white, In like manner, if a paper cut into a cir- 
cle, be ſtained with each of thoſe colours, ſeparately, and in a 
roportion ; then ſwiftly turned round its centre, ſo 
: pecies of colours be mixed together in the eye, by the | 
_ briſkneſs of the motion; the ſeveral colours will diſappear, and 
the whole paper appear of one continued colour 3 which will 
de a mean between white and black.” nn. 
6, If the 0 of ele de Ae the inner ſur- | 
2. priſm, thoſe that are reflected will be violet; thoſe | 


_ how much 


— — as 
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wiſe, inſtead of one. 
low, are turned farther from 
ſe which exhibit red; thoſe 


point of the ſe-.| 


9 calls the 


erimentum crucis: 


or refracted through a 
"The reaſon is, that c 


ured rays, collected 


. as the 


5 
* 
— 2 


ere. coloured before any ſeparation ; and by | 


they are the more refravgible, by ſo much t 


the more eaſily reflected ; and by that means are ſeparated. 
7, If two hollow priſms, the one filled with a blue fluid, the 
other wich a red one, be joined 5 


er, they will be opake ; | 


C 01. 


For, the one tranſmitting none but blue 

none but red ones; the two together will . the Other 
. Yo, oY rot ou bodies, eſpecially white ones, view. 
a priſm held to the eye, appear fimbriated, | 
one fide with red and yellow; and on the = For, v1 
violet. For thoſe fimbria ate the extremes of inte int 
which the rays of any kind, as they are more ot lente 
ce from hen? 


e other purple. 
In like manner, if two powders; the one perſectiy ; 91 
other blue, be mixed; any little body covered J Tec, th 


with this mixture, and viewed through a priſm held. 10 Henc 
will _ & re ap one red, and the other 1 denfit 
in regard, the red and purple of blue ra 15 pores 
1 9 ph 8 — 
10?, If the rays tranſmitted through a convex lens, be receined faid pe 
oi a paper before they meet in a focus; the confines or bow neft w 
dary of light and ſhadow will appear tinged with a red ca denſer, 
but if they be received beyond the focus, with a blue 5 that in 
Becauſe, in the firſt caſe, the red rays, being ſomewhat na il bod 
refracted, are the higher; but, in the ſecond, after bal eye, i. 
tion in the focus, the blue ones. N +” "OY the eye 
.. 119, If the rays about to paſs through either ſide of the Now, 
' pilla, be intercepted by the i | A [LL 
pilla, pted by the interpoſition of any opake bo 
near the eye; extremes of bodies, placed as if 2 thickeſ 
through a priſm, will appear tinged with colours ; though tia: in ie 
not very vivid. | 3 | as the f 
For, then, the rays tranſmitted through the reſt of the pup of Jami 
will be ſeparated by refraction into colours ; without be 2 
diluted with the admixture of the intercepted rays, whid fect th 
would be refracted in a different manner.,—And hence iti 2 
that a body viewed through a paper pierced with two hdle — 
appears double, and alſo tinged with colours, _ Hence” 
CoLours of thin laminæ, or plates. —As rays of different o nephrit 
- lours are ſeparated by the refraction of priſms, and other thi fefted | 
bodies; fo are they ſeparated, though in a different mana ow! 
in the thin lamellz, or plates of any pellucid matter, u Ern. 
in the bubbles raifed in water, thickened by ſoap, &:. I wy 2 wi 
all lamellæ; under a determinate thickneſs, tranſmit razi ne as 
all colours, without reflecting any at all: but, as they ince a 4 F n 
in thickneſs, in arithmetical proportion, they begin to fl fp ” 
firſt, blue rays; then, in order, grecn, yellow and red, f \ Ads 
pure: then, again, blue, green, yellow, red, more aud m. , if 
mixed and diluted; till, at length, arriving at a certain thick ate 
ems they reflect rays of all . e. perfectly intermixed, i de bout 
White. tn 8. 1 ; 
But, in whatſoever part a ſlender lamella reflect any cet 22 1 
leur, v. gr. blue; in that part it always tranſmits the ogp rin 
ſite colour, v. gr. red, or yellow. Lecome þ 
It is found, by experiment, that the difference cf al d te produ 
pace does not depend on the medium that encompaſs 1 ans 
ut the degree of vividneſs does: ceteris paribus, the al conical f 
will be more vivid, if the denſer medium be encompaſee u of a diffe 
the rarer. A plate, . ceteris paribus, reflects more lgits ing more 
is thinner; as far as a certain degree of thinnels, de nor or 
which it refleQs no light at all. we all int 
In plates whoſe thickneſſes increaſe in the arithmetical prof From the 
tion of the natural numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, H. If the firlt,or obſerves 
neſt, reflect any homogeneal ray, the ſecond will tan ed: fort 
the third, again, will reflect it: and thus is the ſame n e wit 
nately reflected and tranſmitted; 7. e. the plates correſponi in both be 
to the odd numbers, 1, 3, 5,7, Cc. will reflect the ſame r the diſt 
that thoſe correſponding to the even ones, 2, 4, b, l Black, 
tranſmit. Hence, an homogeneous colzur in a plate 5% ob, jt 
of the fir/t order, if the plate reflect all the rays of my teints pro 
In a plate whoſe thinneſs is triple the firſt, it 1s ſaid to be prin 
ſecond order : in another, whoſe thinneſs is five times in Or, ceruſz 
the firſt, it is ſaid to be of the third order, &c. ee. bed 
* A coleur of the firſt order is the moſt vivid of an); 26 bice, ver 
ceſhvely, the vividneſs of the colour increaſes, 3s the 9 J biltre, lan 
of the order increaſes : the more the thickneſs of fle of which, 
increaſed, the more colours it reflects; and thoſe of * Ce. ſee ut 
ferent orders. In ſome plates, the colour will yaryas0 Of theſe e 
tion of the eye yaries; in others it is permanent. * teſco, ot} 
CoLOURS. of natural bodies. Bodies only opt of 70. Wt and lig 
lours, as their ſurfaces are diſpoſed to reflec rays of ba | reduce all 
colaur alone; or of this or that colour more abundant Pebended 
any other: hence bodies appear of that colour under dart 
from the mixture of the reflected rays. See BoD thy, as 
All natural bodies conſiſt of very thin, tranſparent p and mi 
which, if they be ſo diſpoſed, with regard to each oth | : unde: 
. © there happen no reflexions or refraQions in the mn lluminers, 
thoſe bodies become pellucid, or tranſparent : dut r tt. 5, 
tervals be ſo large, and thoſe filled wih ſuch ma nn, ec. 
empty (with regard to the denſity of the part y | The reſt a 
that there happen a number of reflexions. and 1 beer the fu 
within the body ; the body, in that caſe, becomes 7 


„ are not reflected from an opake both 


eye, it is leſs: and that the colour of a body is leſs vivid to 


To this may be added, that ſome of the powders uſed by paint- 
ers have their colour changed by being very finely ground; 


their ſmaller parts into others ſtill ſmaller ; juſt as a lamella 


Mo it ; and 
fractions, at 
bod y itſelf. 
Hence, an 
Es copioully 
gets almoſt 


. whence we ſee why a white body, which re- 
all the rays that ſtrike upon it, heats much more 
black one, which reflects ſcarce any. | 
Lee's nds; it muſt be obſerved, that the ſmalleſt cor- 
* or firſt particles whereof ſurfaces are made up, are 
wy hin and. tranſparent, and ſeparated by a medium of a 
— from the particles themſelves. In the ſur- 


_: of every coloured body, are innumerable ſmaller 
2 es, correſponding to thoſe. of bubbles: wherefore, 


een obſerved of thoſe, may be underſtood of theſe. 
8 that the colour of any body depends on the 
thickneſs of the parts of the body, between the 

res of the ſurface : that the colour is more vivid and homo- 
eneous, as the parts are thinner : that, ceteris paribus, the 
1 parts-are the thickeſt when the body is red; and the thin- 
neft when violet: that the parts of bodies are uſually much 
denſer, than the medium contained in their interſtices ;- but 


that in the tails of peacocks, in ſome ſilks, and, generally, in| 


all bodies whoſe colour varies according to the fituation of the 


the eye, as it has a denſer medium within its pores. 

Now, of the ſeveral opake bodies, thoſe conſiſting of the 
thinneſt lamellae are black; thoſe conſiſting either of the 
mickeſt lamellæ, or of lamellz very different from each other 
in thickneſs, and on that account fitted to reflect all colour:, 
a: the froth of water, &c. are white: thoſe, again, conſiſting 
of lamellz, moſt of which are of ſome intermediate thick. 
neſs, are blue, green, yellow, or red; inaſmuch as they re- 


fe& the rays of that particular colaur, much more copiouſly | 


than that of any other caleur; moſt of which laſt they either 
abſorb and extinguiſh, by intercepting them, or elſe tranſmit. 


Hlence it is, that ſome liquors, v. gr. an infuſion of lignum | 


nephriticum, will appear red, or yellow, if viewed by re- 


feed light; and blue by tranſmitted light: and gold leaves 
yellow in the former circumſtances, but green' or blue in the| 


which muſt be occaſioned by the comminution or breaking of 


has its colour altered, by altering its thickneſs. 

In fine; thoſe old phænomena arifing from the mixture of li- 
quors of different colours, can no-way be better accounted for. 
than from the various actions of the ſaline, &c. corpuſcles of 
one liquor, with the coloured corpuſcles of another : if they 
unite, the maſs will either ſwell or ſhrink, and thereby its 
denſity will be altered; if they ferment, the ſize of the par- 
cles may be diminiſhed, and thereby coloured liquors may 
become tranſparent ; if they coagulate, an opaque liquor may 
be produced out of two tranſparent ones. . 


6 
. : 


Hence it is eaſy to ſee why a coloured liquid, in a glaſs of a 
conical figure, placed between the eye and the light, appears 


of a different colour in different parts of the veſſel ; there be- 


Ing more and more rays intercepted, as they paſs through a 
longer or a ſhorter ſection of 
ve all intercepted ; and none ſeen but thoſe reflected. 

From the various colours of naturat bodies, Sir Iſaac Newton 
obſerves, the bigneſs of their component parts may be eſtima- 
ted: for that the parts of bodies do properly exhibit the ſame | 


alan with a lamella of equal thickneſs, provided the denſity | 


in both be the ſame. 


BLACK, WHITE, Bu E, &c. ſee alſo RAIN BOw, c. 
OUR, in painting, is applied both to the drugs, and to the 

nts produced by thoſe dtugs, variouſly mixed and applied. 
principal colours uſed by painters, are red, and white lead 
r,ceruſs ; yellow okers z ſeveral kinds of earth, as umber, 
c. beſide orpiment, black lead, cinnabar, gamboge, lake, 
der verdeter, indigo, vermilion, verdegris, ivory black 
lire, lampblack, ſmalt, ultramarine, and carmine; each 
o which, with the manner of preparing them, their uſes, 
ge ſee under their reſpective heads. 5 


i 


. 


elco, others in water, and others only for mignature. 


e white, and all thoſe which approach neareſt it; and 
under dark colours, black, and all thoſe which are obſcure and 
tarthy, as umber, biſtre, &c. f "i 

ers 
Mum 


ber the fire: as the yellow made of ſaffron, of French ber- 
5 2 K lacea, and other tinctures extracted from flowers. 


are mineral, drawn from metals, c. and able to 
SY fire: theſe alone ate uſed in enamellin 1 8 
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# 


there, ſufferin innumerable teflexiotis and re- : 
length unite: theraſelves to the particles of the 


opake body grows hot the ſooner, as it reflects light 


that conſtitution of the ſurface of bodies whereon| 


veſſel: till, at the baſe, they 


r the diſtinct Properties, &c. of the ſeveral Colours; ſee 


theſe colours, ſome are uſed ground in oil, others only in| 


wh and liebt Col ouns. Under theſe two claſſes the painters| 
ce all the colours they uſe : under light colours are com- 


mineral C0L0vRs,is another diviſion among the paint 
under ſimple colours, they range all thoſe. uſed by limners, 
ners, Sc. extracted from vegetables; and which will not 


and permanent Col ouns, is another Givifon of co-| 


Cos 


hurt : by changeable, are meant thoſe which depend on the fi: 
tuation of objects with regard to the eye; as that of taffetas, 
of a pigeon's neck, &r. The laſt; however, being attentively 
viewed with a microſcope, each fibre of the feathers appears 


compoſed of ſeveral little ſquares, alternately red and green; 


— 


+ 


ſo that they are really fixed colours. | 
Kircher tells us, that the changeable colours obſerved in the 
necks of pigeons, peacocks, &c. ariſe from the feathers being 
tranſparent, and of a figute reſembling a priſm ;' and conſe- 
quently the light's being differently refracted from them. On 
the N the fixed and permanent colours are not exhi- 
bited by refraction, but reflexion. L bY 
M. Mariotte obſerves, that there are two different gradations, 
or ſeries's of colours, from white to black; the one white, 
| no red, and black ; the other white, blue, violet, and 
black. | F br. 
Local Col ouxs. See the article Loc Al. 
Mater Col ouxs. See the article WATER. 5 
Cor oux, in dyeing.— There are five ſimple, primary, or mo- 
ther colours, uſed by the dyers; from the mixture whereof all 
the other colours are formed : theſe are blue, red, yellowz 


| brown, and black; each of which ſee under their proper 


head, BLUE, Rep, Cc. | 
Of theſe colours, variouſly mixed and combined, they form the 
following colours, panſy, blue, red: from the mixture of blue 
and ſcarlet, are formed amaranth; violet, and panſy : from the 
ſame mixture of blue and crimſon-red, are formed the colum- 
bine, or dove-colour, purple, crimſon, amaranth, panſy, and 
crimſon· violet. It may be obſerved, that they give the name 
crimſon, to all colours made with cochineel. See CRIMSsox, 
CochixkET, G. | | ed es 
Of blue, and red madder, they likewiſe make a good purple, 
a pepper- colour, tan-colour, and dry roſe; The ſame blue, with 
red half in grain, makes amaranth, tan-colour, and dry roſe. 
Blue, and half-red crimſon, compoſe amaranth, tan colour, 
dry roſe, a brown pany, and ſurbrun. 8 $5 oe 
Blue and yellow. Theſe two colours, mixed together, compoſe 
a hella green, ſpring green; graſs green, laurel green, brown ' 
green, dark green ; as well as ſea green, parrot green, and 
cabbage green, &c, Theſe three laſt colours are to be leſs boiled 
| 2 the firſt. | ; . Re ar 
ote, with regard to green, there is no ſimple ingredient or 
drug in fruits has will dye it; but the ſtuffy are dyed twice; 
firſt in blue, then in yellow. e F ng 
Blue and brown. Theſe two colours are never mixed alone; but 
with the addition of red, either of madder or cochineel, they 
form ſeveral colours, © „ oa 7 
Red and yellow. All the ſhades compoſed of theſe two colours, 
as gold-yellow, aurora; marigold, orange, nacarat, granat- 


' flower, flame-colour, &c. are made with yellow, and red N 


madder; ſcarlet being leſs proper, as well as too dear. 
Red and brotun. Of theſe two colours are formed cinnamon-co> 
| our, cheſnut, muſk, bears-hairz and even pur pie; if the red 
be that of madder. C 7 9 
Yellow and brown. The colout's formed from theſe two are all 
the ſhades of feuille-morts and hair-colours. © © © | 
It may be obſerved, that though we ſay, there are no colonrs, 
or ſhades, made from ſuch and ſuch mixtures; it is not that 
none can be made; but only that they are more eaſily formed 
from the mixture of other colours; e n 
Cor ou Wine. See the article WINR x. 
Coxroun, in heraldry.— The colours generally uſed in heraldry; 
are red, blue, black, green, and purple; which, by the learn- 
ed in that ſcience, are called gules, azure, ſable, vert, or ſinopie, 
and purpure. Tenne, or tawny, and ſanguin, are not ſo com- 
mon. See each colour under its proper article GuLEs, 
AZURE, VERT, SINOPLE, &c. N. . 
As to yellow and white, called or and argent, they are metals, 
not colours. rea a Hl E Fea 5s 
Theſe colours and metals are ſometimes alſo expreſſed in bla- 
zon by the names of precious ſtones; and ſometimes'by thoſe. 
of planets, or ſtars.— Thus, or is called ſol, and topaz; argent, 
luna, and pearl; gules, mars, and ruby; azure, jupiter, and 
ſapphire ; ſable, ſaturn, and diamond; vert, venus, and eme - 


rald; purpure, mercury, and amethyſt; tenne; the dragon's» 


bead, and hyacinth; and ſanguinz the dragon s. tail; and ſar- 
donyx. | 0 —— 
It 2 a general and fundamental rule in blazon, not to place 5 

© colour upon colour, nor metal upon metal; That is, if the 

field be of a colour, the bearing muſt be of a metal: though 

this rule, on ſome occaſions, and in ſome circumſtances, is 

diſpenſed withal ; as in the diminutions and differences which 

diſtinguiſh the youhger from the elder branches of families; 


and in the extremities of animals tongues, claws, horns; c. 
In which caſes tolour may be on colour, and Wen en metal, 7 


without falſe heraldry. | IR Een 44 | 
Oenomaus is ſaid to have firſt invented the diſtinction of c- 
leurs, to diſtinguiſh the -quadrille of combatants at the Cir- 
cenſian games: the green for thoſe who repreſented the 
earth; and the blue for thoſe who repreſented ſea" 
Hence the antient cavaliers took occalion'tb diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves in oo tournaments, by habits, plumes, and ode | 
Ae | e e Peg” rey 123 re Ay 
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woſe of ane ſingle colour. * 5 
on full, ſo as they, may be im ; 


long at firſt 3 it being eaſy to weaken thoſe that are to be 


de figures animated with life and (chit. 


a; : 


Sabin nay alfa ne a1 os cd 3d. Pr a; 
of different colours 3 which were ordinarily. thoſe of their mi- 
ſſtreſſes, and were the ſymbol of ſame paſſion or quality.— 
Hence alſo the origin of colours in liveries. 
Col obnxs, in the military art, include the banners, flags, en- 
hgns, Ec. of all kinds, borne in an army, 4 ficet, or the 
+ like.” See FI Ad, and SY AMD nr. 
FEI D-Corouks. See the article FigLD. 
Cotdons, are alſo uſed, both in the Latin and Greek churches, 
-- to diſtinguiſh ſeveral myſteries and feaſts celebrated therein, 
In the Latin Church are only regularly admitted five colours 
- - viz. white, red, green, violet, and black : the white is for the 


«dt. BME 


angels, ſaints, and coaſeſſors; the red for the myſteries and 


ſolemnities of the holy ſacrament, the feaſts of the apoſtles and} 


5 * ; the green for the time between pentecoſt and advent, 
and from epiphany. to ſeptuageſima ; violet in advent, chriſt- 


mas, in vigils, rogations, and in votive maſſes ini time of war :| # mut | the n 
much care and neatneſs, lay ing each colour in i's 9 


_ laſtly, black for the dead, and the ceremonies thereto belonging. 
Cloths of gold and ſiſber, and embroideries, ſerve indifferently 
// / iris © on cri 

In the Greek church the uſe of colours is almoſt obliterated, 
nas well as among us: red, among them, was the colour for 
- chriſtmas, and the dead; as black is ſi ill for the laſt among us. | 
Cor oun, in law, is a probable, or plauſible plea ; though in 
reality falſe at bottom; and only calculated to draw the tryal 
af che cauſe from the jury to the judge. 
Thus, e. gr. in an action of treſpals for taking away the plain- 


* 


tiſfꝰ's beaſts, the defendant urges, that before the plaintiff had | 
any interel in them, he himſelf was poſſeſied of them, as his 


proper goods; and delivered them to A. B. to deliver to him 
| again, when, Cc. and A. B. gave them to the plaintiff : and 

the plaintiff, . ſuppoſing the property to be in A, B. at the time 
the gift, took them ; and the defendant took them again 


5 


from the plaintiff ; whereupon the plaintiff brings his ation. 
This is a good colour, and even a good plea, Doct. and Stud. 
CoLoun ef Office, is when ſome unjuſt action is done, under 
countenance of office, or. authority. x. 
Te Colour ftrangers goods, is when a freeman allows a foreigner 


to enter goods at the cuſtom houſe in his name. 
Col oux ABLE Title. See the article TITLE. 


- 


applying, and 


ſenſes is chiefly applicable to a hiſtory-piece ; ſcarce at all to a 
© Aandſkip, He | / 1g rela 
immediately to the carnations than any thing el 
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Doctrine of COLOURING, endes 
ſpect of their uſe, or their xconomy- and diſpoſition. 
Ist, Wich regard to their uſe, They ate either in 


vier to their preparation, or application. 


: 


1 the preparation of oil-colovrs, care; mut be taken that they 


be ground ſine; ihat in putting them on the pallet, thoſe | 


which will not dry of themſelves, be mixed with drying oil, 


. har the tinged colours be mixed. in as] 


ſmall quantities as poſhble. 


Poor their application, it is conſidered either with x rd to che 


kinds of painting, whether in works of various colours, or in 
For the f; in the larger 
| , Or ine | 
cher, which makes them hold the more firmly, 
Or elſe they mix thoſe more ple one 
hard, and 00 haſlily, with alittle colour, and the clearet 
the oil: but, in both caſes, the colours. are to be laid on 

_ - #hrult back, and to heighten the others : the touches to be 
bold, d ebe conduRt of a free and fteady pencil 3. that the 
work may appear the moſt, finiſhed. at a proper diſtince, and 


* 
. 


70 or 


various manners of colouring, both in 
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proceed, either by applying each colour in its 
ſerving their purity, without fretting or tormenting . 


\ Tours, which are to form the little things, 
the more expeditious way, but is more apt to decay, 


is | . relieve, which is an imitation of ſculpture, of 
myſteries of our Saviour, the feaſts of the Virgin, thoſe of the} 


| reſembling the fleſh when flayed than the ſkin ; and all broke 


Vater z thoſe in oil, again, may either be conſidered with a 


the colovrs are either laid 
CO toge - 


28 tp cleareſt of matters] and to extra 


of wine, bran, peas-flour, wheat, ſtarch, lime, and ae 
COLUMBINE, a kind of violet · oolour, called alſo avi 


 [COLUMBUS.—Qangregation of 85 CoLumBUs is bene 


prepared in ſize; which method is uſed on 


fixed, and ali the parts marked out, ere any Colours be wp 


For the gualities, . 


. louts, that by a ſweet interruption, the briſkneſs, which oth 


colours that fall behind, ſome of the ſame k ind are to be pl 5 


Corgu kind and Non-CcoLouRING drugs : 


£lazed calamg, particular caremuſt be taken that the un- 
| lour: be painted ſtrong, and that it be a body-colour, 
| G £ T 5 A 5 a e | ail * Fe 4} 


* - 


% 


3 2 5 * 8 3 | ph n | 
works, which are to be viewed near at hal f 
10 
place; 5," 
ſweetly ſoftening off their, extremities: or by füll denz de 
great parts with one fingle colout ; and laying the le 
upon it: wk; y 
F or the ſetond : the kinds of pictures in one colour ae t 
vis. camieux, where the nh * qa of colours of objeth x 
off are uſually managed by lights, as with crayons; ang — 
n nenn | | whatſocverng. 
ter and colour: in both theſe, the colours are wrought e 0 
For water-colours; they are wrought Various ways; 9; 
diftemper, as the pajnters expreſs it, where the coloun x 
0 a | all Kinds of . 
ter ; in freſce, or painting on freſh morter; vin y 
louring muſt be quick, that the matter dry not; and by 
intermingling them by parcels ; in agouache, Whew d rh 
lours are mixed with gum, and the 8 dtagged; hy, 
paint and waſhings: in miniature, for imall and deli 
Works; where the colours are to be very fine and des 
mixed with gums, and wrought in dots or points. 
But in all the kinds of painting, both in oil and diſtemper, eye 
_ cially the latter, proper care mult be taken, that the drvgn be 


plied. For the 2d part of colouring, or the Economy and 
diſpenſing thereof in paintings; regard is either had, 6 #, 1 
the qualities of the colours, to appropriate them accordind b 
their value and agreement; or, ſecondly, to their efe9. iy 
the union and exconomy of the work. (Fg 
the gual:zies, .it muſt be obſerved, that white reyreſay 
light, and | 26 the briſkneſs and heightening : black, on th 
contrary, like darkneſs, obſcures and effaces the ot js; aod 
black ſets off the light parts; and by that they ſerve each oe 
to looſen the objects. A proper choice to be made of coloin, 
and the too much charged manner to be avoided ; both i 
carnations, where red colours are not to be effected, as rather 


glowing colours: the ſkin, how delicate ſoever, being aud 
of a down colour. In the drapery, where the painter hasky 
whole ſtock of colours to chuſe out of, to procure a good d. 
fect and in the: landſkip to diſpoſe thoſe colours near on 
another, which mutually aſſiſt and raiſe each other's to 
and briſkneſs z as red and green, yellow and blue. 
Jo manage them fo, as that they bg accommodated b 
the effects of the great parts of light and colour: that be 
ſtrong colours lead to the ſoft ones, and make them mut 
looked at; bringing them forwards, or keeping them bath 
according to the ſituation, and the degree of force required, 
For the Sechs of colours, they Either regard the union, of th 
economy: wich reſpect to the firſt, care muſt be taken, thi 
they be laid fo as to be fweetly united, under the briſkneh d 
ſome principal one; that they participate of the prev 

light of the piece; and that they partake of each other dy e 
communication of light, and the help of reflexion. 

For the economy in managing their degrees, regard is to be hun 
the contraſt, or oppoſition intervening in the union of the c- 
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wiſe fades and palls, may be raiſed to the harmony, wid X 
| ety 


makes the variety of colours agree; ſupplying and futanuy 
the weakileſs of ſome by the ſtrength of others; negli 
ſome places, on purpoſe to ſerve as a baſis. or repoſe to le 
ſight, and to enhance thoſe which are to prevail through ite 
piece: to the degradation, where, the better to proportion lt 


ſerved in their purity, as a Randard for thoſe carried alu d 
to be compared by, in order to juſtify the diminution: 1g 
being always had to the quality of the air, which, when lol 
with yapours, weakens \ exe more than when clear: 0 
the fituation of the colours, where care muſt be taken, * 
the pureſt and the ſt:ongeſt be placed before, of in the ful 
of the piece; and that by their force the compound ones, wl 
ate to appear at a diſtance, be kept back; particularh; 4 
glazed colours to be uſed in the firſt rank: laſtly, to leg 
preſſion 0 the ſubject, and the nature of the — 
whether ſhining or dull, opake or tranſparent, poliſhed or log 
whether hining I OPaKe p os the dart 
ſtinguiſh their materials; the firſt are applicative, aud d 
municate their colours to the matters boiled in them, one 
"ed through them; zs woad, ſcarlet, green, cochu 


„ ray % ind of 
e ſecond ſerve to prepare and diſpoſe the ſtuffs, * 
the colour out of the co 
ents; as alum, falt, or cryſtal,” of tartar, arſenic, % 

n falt, ſal armoniac, ſal gemmæ, 28% 


. faltpetre, commo 


See CoLoOuR, and Dyins, 
à congregation of regular canons, formerly o ge "el 
Faving under it an hundred abbeys, or monaſteſte n 

tiſh iſlands, Sec CONGREGATION, and Caxov 
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1. . nol rhonaftery; or chief of the order, according to! But notwithſtanding the diverſity of hei tt in n of 
Deren, arcording to others, at Londonderry : | ſame order in different authors, t ey a 15 like ms 

+ will have it in the iſland of Huy, or Hi, or Iona, now] in the ſeveral orders compared with each other; by which 

* wkil; to the north of Ireland, not far from Scot- they go increaſing, as the orders are leſs maſkive.. dt 
— Thers is a rule in Iriſn verſe, ſuppoſed to have been But this augmentation is greater in ſome ordonnances than in 
iftated by 8. Columbus to his canons. OFTHE? others: for in the antique it is but of five modules, or ſemi- 
COLUMN, in architecture, a round pillar, made to ſupport,| diameters, for the five orders: the ſhorteſt column, that is, the 

or adorns a'building. BY Sg | EY - Tuſcan, being fifteen modules ; and the longeſt, the Compo- 
The column is the principal, or reigning part, of an architeQo-| ſite, twenty. In Vitruvius, this increaſe is alſo of five mo- 
dntadrs . dules; but commences, from fourteen, modules, and ends at 
The principal laws and properties of this eminent member of nineteen. The moderns uſually make it greater: Scamozzi 
architeQure are thus deduced.— Every fulcrum, or ſupport, is| makes it five modules and a half; Palladio and Serlio, fix. 
{much the more perfect, as it is the firmer, or carries the From the ſeveral proportions. of columns afligned by ſeveral 


| | | 
Aer appearance of firmneſs: and hence all columns, or pil-| authors, M. Perrault has drawn ; whi | 

. np + to have their baſe, or foot, broader than themſelves.| between the extremes of the el. Thus, be —— if Tc c 

> / 5 . | can column fourteen modules two thirds ; which is a 'kind of 

f | Again, as a cylinder and a quadrangular priſm are more ea-| mean between the Tuſcan of Vitruvius, fourteen, and that. 
4 fly removed out of their place than a truncated cone, or a} of Trajan's column, eighteen : the height of the Doric column - 
2 pyratnid, on the ſame baſe, and of the ſame altitude z the fi- he makes ſixteen modules; which is a mean between the four- 
x ire: of comme onght not to. be cylindrical; nor, that of a], teen of Vitruvius, and the nineteen of the Coliſeum : the 
* pilaſer, pyramidal; but both che one, and the other, to be con- Ionic he makes ſeventeen modules one third; which is a mean 


trated, or diminiſhed; i. e. to grow leſs and leſs, like a trun-| between the ſixteen of Serlio, and the nineteen of Coliſeum : 
cated cone, and a truncated pyramid. © | the Corinthian column he makes eighteen modules two thirds ; | 
For theſame reaſon, the loweſt parts of celumns ought to be cy-| as being a medium between the r modules ſix . ip 
lindricalz that of pilaſters, pyramidal : hence, again, as celumus of the temple of the Sibyl, and the twenty modules fix mi- 
are more firm, if their diameter bears a greater proportion to nutes of the three columns of the Roman forum : laſtly, tbe 
their height, than if it bore a leſs ; the greater ratio is to be] Compoſite column, by the ſame rule, he makes twenty mo- 
choſen, where a large weight is to be ſuſtained; and leſs, where dules; that height being a mean between the arch of Titus 
a ome -F. as ee 2 a eee is to ROE _ the temple of Bacchus. 5 
weight, it muſt never be ſuppoſe without an entablature: Indeed, the rule he proceeds by ſ. aſc <a 
though a column raiſed on an eminent place, ſo as to leave no that the nd 3 = 8 33 
aj to fear o being _ _ of its nk owes no pedeſtal. | orders is to be equal: ſo that having ſettled the whole pro- 
he intire column, in each order, is compoſed of three princi-| - greſſion, from the Tuſcan to the Compoſite, at fi d 
pal parts; the baſe, the ſhaft, and the capital. See the propor- ten minutes; this being a mean hn the five — - 50g 
tions of each, under its reſpective head; CAPITAL, So. the antique, and the five and a half of the moderns; he di- 
— 5 — $149k N rene erg, a wo 3 vides this ſum, which is 160 minutes, inte four equal parts, 
eſſer, called members, or mouldings: ſome whereof are eſ- giving ſorty minutes to the progreſſion of each order: thi 
32 2 jo all —_— ; others are only accidental, — the Tuſcan column Fa, 3 — — 4 
| day's = pert eee Io e e Doric becomes ſixteen, the Ionic ſeventeen ten mi | 
Olum ate different, according to the ſeveral orders they are} the Corinthian eighteen twenty — oe Comments 
| = — eee not = y with- on 5 _ order, 2 modules. "Ole ET ho 
| o their matter,” conſtruction, form, diſpoſition, and} For the .diſtinguiſhing characters of each ord colum: 
ue, —With'regard to order, we have the l] ſee Oz.DeR.—Por the matter of « . 
3 * on | | | * DER,— tter of columns, ſee STONE, MAR- 
7 CoLunN, the ſhorteſt, and moſt ſimple, of all the columns.| BLE, Sc. For their uſe and Sans. ſee OT 
ts height, according to Vitruvius, Palladio, and Vignola, is ſe For the ranging of columns, and the ſpaces to be obſerved be- 
2 modules; wy 5 Scamozzi, eee each; ſee Id T ERCOLUM NATION. e ee 
tis fifteen modules; to De Lotme, twelve; to Trajan's co-|CoLumNs, different with regard to their matter. 185 
— ſurteen.—Its diminution, according to Vitruvius, is one | Fuſible CoLy wn Under bs ons Me EY not only 
ourth of the diameter; according to Vignolha, a fifth ; and ac- columns of various metals, and other fuſible matters, as glaſs 
ardng to Trajan's column, aninth.—Its ſeveral parts, mould-| Sc. but alſo thoſe of ſtone, ſaid to have Wee "oe? 
NE e ky hue heads; and the intire figure,  cret of which ſome will have us believe to have 2 0 known 7 
| in Tab. Architecture, fig. 24. / M Ee, N 
hk Cor vn is ſome what more delicate: its ſhaft is adorned Hydraulic C is that who wat aps of eryſtal 
i A er | : is ade | that whoſe ſhaft appears to be of cryſtal z 
revailing with flutings: its height, according itruvius, is n eee 
ö e rdigg to Vitruvius, is from four -] being formed by a number of little threads of water, fallit 
er by le teen to fifteen modules; to Scamò zz ſeventeen ; to Vignola, from holes x j e eee aha 
lixteen ; in the C eum nineteen 3 10 „E Pia e made in a girt of metal, at equal diſtances, by) 
; 1 olifeum, in the theazre of Marce]-| means of a pipe mounting th the middl of: as it 
my 5 72 he eee Gre xx according to the the- the e e Foun ai . wart an | 
* wks rent twelve minutes; to the Coliſeum, four Hydraulic CoLUMN alſo denotes a column from whoſe top pro- 
u e alf. See Tab. Architecture, fig. 28. | © ceeds a jet d'eau, to which the capital ſerves as a baſon; 
7 _ 3 more delicate ſtill: it is diſtinguiſhed from the whence the water deſcends by a little pipe, which turns ſpi- | 
din I 1. e ute in its capital, and by its baſe. See Vol urg. rally around the ſhaft. Such are the Ionic columns of the caſ- 
5 th tori according to Palladio,is ſeventeen modules one third; cade of the Belvidera at Freſcati; and thoſe of the vineyard - 
go * Cone to Vignola, eighteen. Its diminution, in the temple] Matthei at Rome, {| „8 85 
wh g al C on minutes and a half; of Fortuna virilib, ſeven and Monlded Col uu is that made by impaſtation, of gravel and, * 
| uz Volleum, ten minutes. See Tab. Architect. fig. 32. | flints of divers colours which ar to ith a ce 
to be bien Col ux is the richeſt and moſt delicate 4 the] ment, whi * | leck! e like | 
1 Vis the-richelt and all the ment, which grows pe d, and receives iſh lib 
d wy 3 capital is adorned with two rows of leaves, and marble. Th ha 2 | e 15 . 8 en 1 
den qi re e, out little volutes. The ſecret of eaking theſe, it appears, the antients were 
acer nis, te a: ing to Vitruvius, and many remains of antique] . maſters of, by the columns lately diſcovered near Al Is 
ken, ll ephteeg, 9 2 is nineteen modules according to Serlio, which are, doubtleſs, the ruins of the antient Julia Czfarxa : 
n the fol apo Wen 4 cum, 17.07; 1 the three columns _ the 5 all theſe is found the very ſame inſcription in antique cha- 
nes, wii | oo orgs ws ; the baſilica of Antoninus, twenty.— raters, the contours, accents, and even faults, bein. z res 
larly, nd a half: che Þa wn g:to the temple of Peace, is ſix minutes peated in evety ſhaft: an itconteſtable proof of their being 
__—_ C Pauftine dent n eee 1 of See ee e e 
or lu eee 1m, eight; Conſtantine's arch, ſeven; portico of Tranſparent Col uux, any column made of tranſparent latter: 
78, 01 dtimius. 5 j FAY | l * 3 | „ paren! n jatter: 
ne Coon ua f See Tab. Archite??. fg. 26. | as were thoſe of erxſtal in the theatre of Scaurus me ntioned 
ne dyes the Corinthian as two rows of leaves in its capital,-like|-* by Pliny ; |and-thoſe of tranſparent alabaſter, in the cl iurch of 
KX 11. the: Lonic. +; See" en , eee ie at. 
„ EE a c de eee fn whoſe ſhaft is formed of a large jet 
* 1 : according to Vignola, aid the arch of Titus, ib Ceau z which, ſpouting out water violently from ihe 5 | | 
chin "ly modules; to Scamosgi, and th F Bacchus Fan eee | C Nentiy mom iche baje, . | 
ot By thorn 5 4 the temple of acchus, drives it within the tambour of the capital, Whiclà is made RL i 
lution, according arch of; ep $, 119. 0 —lts di- hollow; hence, falling down again, it has je elfe t of a li-. 
utes; ing to Titys's and Septimiusis „ſeven] quid cryſtal co/umn. See FoUNT aIN,—An inflance of this we 


2 5 


* +. 


es; buths of: Diodlefianc eleven in; e $7 a L | 
Neef B | jung eleven minutes one thifd z tem- haye at.Quinta.d/Aveiro, near Liſbon. 1 
bo ae a half. See Tab. Architect. fg. 30. | CoLUMN of. hangs, or tambour 2: thas whoſe ſhaft is formed of 
acm he * en that there ſeems more of 'caprics.thap| [{everal.,coutſes, of. ſtone, or blocks of marble, leſs high than 
We g6g, > Averkity foungin the heights of . colamnref \the|/11 the diameter of the colunm; this is what — 7 n.leans by co+ 


ito the columns 


Me order in g. g g iy va a fant 2 
| 7, in different authors j each of whom frequently takes lwmna; finuctilis, or adpacta ; Which is op 
d makes the Doric columms of temples ſhorter than thoſe Col uus with regard to their conftr n. Col x of Join- 


libert 14 ee f 
nc, J. of diſpenſing with his own rules. Vitruvius; for in·¶ ſolida, or integra, i. e. of one piece. _. 


tires behind theatres; Pulla dio. . zicht t f | ards, 

Mins fang theatres; Fulladio gives a greater beight to|- is that made of ſtrong timber- boards, joined, glued, and Eat 
Yr an, pedeſtal:,than-to r pinned N : it is 8 205 turned e 6 uſually ß 
uche os: s column a third ſhorter, when inſulate, ar fluted. Such are the columns in moſt altar · piec 5 5 | 


; when contiguous ” a wall. Coruux of maſonry is made of rough ſtone, well |: id and covered 
b _ * | : : PR f 1 with 
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tripod cf, Apollo, in the temple at Delphos. 


COL. 
| | with plaiſter; or of bricks mbulded'triangulat-wiſe, and co 
"ered wiet Runs, © hd RIOT PS. apo oe eba 56 SHY 5 
Coluus in truncheons, or pieces, conſiſts of three, four, or 
five, pieces of ſtonez br metal ; differing trom the tambours, 
as being higher than the diameter of the column. 
Geminated Col unn, that whoſe ſhaft is formed of three ſimilar 


and equal ſides, or ribs of ſtone, fitted within one another; and 


faſtened at bottom with iron pins, and a-top with ctamp-irons. 
This is to be fluted, that the joints may be the leſs diſcernible. 


Incyiiſtated Col. vum is made of ſeveral ribs,” or thin ſhells of 


ie matble, or ſome other rare ſtone, cemented upon a mould 
of tone; brick, or the like. This is done with deſign both 

to fave the precious matter; as oriental jaſper, lapis lazuli, 

| agaty Wc. or to repreſent pieces of ſuch ſtones of an extraor- 

_ dinary ſize, by the neatneſs and cloſeneſs of the incruſtation, 
which renders the joints imperceptible. ' : 
Cabled, or:rudented Gone N, is.a column having 

- form of cables. or canes, in the naked of the ſhaft ; each cable 


having an effect oppoſite to that of a fluting z and accompa- 3h 15 
. oh | |Couumn twifted and inriched is thats one third of whos hy 


nied with a little lift on each ſide. | Mo; 
 _ Corolitic Col uux, that adorned with foliages, or leaves and 
branches turned ſpirally around the ſhaft ; or in form of crowns 
and feſtoons. FEI SE CEE) een os Wy L 
Theſe were uſed by the antients for ereQing ſtatues on; which 
hence took the denomination of corolitic.— They are very 
ſuitable in triumphal arches, and decorations of theatres. 
Coliſſal Col uu, a column of enormous ſize, too large to enter 
any ordonnance of architecture; to be placed ſolitary, in the 
middle of a ſquare, &c. BF Ns Eos. 
Buch is the Trajan column; whoſe proportions are Doric, and 
its profile Tuſcan ;. 12 feet and one eighth in diameter, and 
10o in height, including the baſe and the capital: the pedeſtal 
of this column has 18 feet, and the crowning 16 and an half. 
It ſupports a brazen ſtatue of St. Peter, 13 feet high; the 
whole making 147 antient Roman feet. —lt was built by Apol- 
lodorus ; arid conſiſts of 34 tambours, or blocks, or pieces 
of white marble, taking in the crowning: + | 


The Antonine column, which is 2lſo of white marble, is infe-| 


rior to the Trajan in beauty of ſculpture, but exceeds it in 


beight; being 168 feet to the capital, beſides 7 feet of the pe- 
* * deſtal under-ground. Laſtly, the London column, or monu- 


ment, is of ſtone, 15 feet in diameter, and 202 high; taking 

V, , Te CCS 

 _ Ghlindrical CoLumn is that which has neither ſwelling nor di- 

Diminiſbed Col uu is that which has no ſwelling, but begins 

to taper, or diminiſh, from the baſe; in imitation of trees. 

Such are moſt of the antique columns of granite ; particularly 
tze Corinthian ones in the porch of the Pantheooenn.1 

Corumns denominated | from their form. —Fluted CoLumn, 

| called alfo zhannelled, and ſtriated column; that whoſe ſhaft is 

. adorned with flutes, or channellings ; either from top to bot- 

tom, or only two thirds of its hei Ne. ä 


cables, reeds, or ſtaves; beginning from the bottom of the 
haft, and reaching one third of its height. 
Fluted Cox uux inriched, is that whoſe flutings are filled up with 
ornaments of foliages, rinds, ribbons, c. inſtead of cables. 
Gothic Col uu, a round pillar, either too ſhort for its bulk, or 
too ſlender for its height; as having, fometimes, 20 diameters; 
and this without either diminution; or ſwelling: yet its or- 


% 


thoſe of the antique, as its proportions. 
Hermetic:Column, à kind of pilaſter, in manner of a terme; 
having the head of a man, in lieu of a capital. It had its name 
from 2 cuſtom, among the antients, of placing Mercury's 
head, whom the Greeks call Hermes, a-top of columns. 
_ Afaſſive Corunns are thoſe too ſhort for the order whoſe ca- 
| pul they bear; as the pillars in Gothic churches uſually are. 
PE. ptr ad I ar re wo 
Inder the term maſſive are, likewiſe, frequently comprehend- 
e d ruſtic and 9 r TAL, 
Oval CoLumn, that whoſe ſhaft has a flatneſs; its plan being 
m. ade oval, to reduce the projecture. 5 
Ls. ral COLUMN, that whoſe ſhaſt is formed in imitation of 
. the trunk of a tiee, with bark and knots; 
This kind of column, in the Tuſcan proportion, may be uſed 
in i be gates of parks and gardens; and in the decoration of 
V% ĩ CRY 


naments, and the characters of its work, being as far from] in . 
I [Corvus denominated from their uſe.— Aftronomical Coll 


CF Polygos, ous Col uu has ſeveral ſides; or faces: the moſt re · 


| lar of theſe have eight faces. % 43.- 35. 14 
This, with the oval and cylindrical columns, Daviler regards as 
Abuſeꝛri in architecture. 44a 434 | 


Serpentine Corvus, Aa column formed of three ſerpents, twiſted | 


togeth er ; the heads wheteof ſerve as a capitl. 
An itutance of this is at Conſtantinople, in the ſquare called 
Aimeid un, antiently the hippodrome. P. Gyllius calls' this 
tze Debþvic column; as N it antiently ſerved for the 
: | © is now ordi- 
©, narily c:led the taliſman, or inchanted column. © 


© Swelled Cori uuns are thoſe which have a bulging, or ſwelling, | 


projectures in 


1 * 


[ 
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HH. Wotton treats it 23 4 moſt ridiculous abuſe . ; 
ctice obtains among the modern architects; width fy 
make their columns a little bigget at one third of wer th F 
than at the baſe; J. 2. they diminiſh the column nc. th 


: . near the bak, 
which makes the upper-part a and occaſions a f 
ing at about one hind 0 the one, "ng vine. l 
This ſwelling appears to have been unknown to the a... 10 
M. Le Clerc obſerves, it ought not to exceed one minute 3 m. 
a half at moſt. He thinks it ought never to be uſe, =_ do 
ing where there is a particular occaſion for it ; as _— all 


Twiſted Col u ux is that whoſe ſhaft is twiſted round 


lumnt are to be placed over one another, 


a Jo! 
ner of a ſcrew, with ſix eircumvolutions; bein. 7 my 
of the Corinthian. order: Vignola firſt bund _ 5 
drawing it by rule. / N ſeal 

Twifted fluted COLUMN is that whoſe flutes follow the c | 
of the ſhaft, in a ſpiral line throughout the whole lex. 


whereof there are ſome antique ones of porphyry, and ha 


CoLumNs denominated from their a-ſpeftion.—Cououy 1. 
3 


of its diameter. "EV! 
CoLUMN -niched is that whoſe ſhaft enters, with half its dy. 


marble, 


is fluted, and the reſt adorned with foliages and other inch. 
ments: and which, being all of marble, is inriched with ſeu 
oe from bottom to top. be, 

metimes, again, the twiſted column is formed of 
flender ſhafts, twiſted . ſo as to leave a wo wee: 
middle. Sometimes the flutings are ſpiral, yet the ſhaft fiat: 
which ſucceeds very well in the more delicate orders. 


ferted, or backed, is that let into a wall, a third or fourthpat 


meter, into a wall, which is hollowed for its reception; wi 


its plane parallel to the projecture of the tore. fundan 
Buch is that in the portal of St. Peter at Rome, init rob 
Angular Col uu is an inſulated column, placed in the coin, c limits 
corner of a portico ; or inſerted into the corner of a building; which 
or, even a column that flanks an angle, either acute or obwus, WY "ities © 
of a figure of many ſides  _. - As to 1 
Attic'CoLumn, according to Pliny, is a pilaſter inſulated; h pillars ; 
ing four equal faces, or ſides ; and of the higheſt proportion, WR 


Þ 


\ Doubled CoLumN is an aſſemblage of two columns, joinel i 


= 


id 


Cantoned Col uus are thoſe engaged in the four corners of 1 


I [Grouped Col u uns are thoſe placed on the ſame pedeſtal, ori 
Fluted and cabled CoLumn is that whoſe flutes are filled up with el | | 
Inſulated Corum is that ſtanding free, and detached. at 


V. "CO Corinthian. 2 . 


gwze; 
each ot 


This ſor 


ſquate pillar, to ſupport four ſprings of an arch. 
oupled COLUMNS are thoſe diſpoſed, by two and two, fo 
moſt to touch each other at their baſes, and ear 


ſuch a manner, as that the two ſhafts penetrate each ode 
with a third of their diameter. Such are thoſe of the fox 
| ages in the court of the Louvre. | | 
lanked COLUMN, according to M. Blondel, is a colum 
gaged with one half, or at leaſt one third of its diameter, | N 
tween two demi - pilaſters. n 0 C 
Frent; as 
Fa 
lt.is-of 


* 
4 


cle; either by three and three, or by four and four. 


ſides, from any other body. _ „„ Karaſe 5 
Median Columns. Vitruvius gives the name columæ main ere is 
to the two columns in the middle of a porch, which have 0888" the bay 
intercolumniation larger than the reſt : that if theſe lal, EA be fimoy 


a 
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” 
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- hiſtory of Greece, digeſted into olympiads. 
Funeral COLUMN. is that which bears an urn, 


2 


Hyftorical Couomy is that whoſe ſhaft is adorned vid 


Authors ate much divided on the ſubject of this 


- 


| 


in proportion to the height of the Mafſfrtr. 
ſwelling ing: Sir 


_ inſtance, be pycnaſſyle; the Medianes are euſtyle. 
The term may allo be applied to the middle row of cn 


ſons at Paris, by Catherine De Medicis, for the obſertzaus 
Chronological CoLuMN, that which bears ſome hiſtorical 


©" whoſe ſhaſt is ſometimes overſpread with tears, o 
- which are ſymbols of grief, and of immortallty. , 6e 


in a frontiſpiece adorned with three orders. 


is a kind of obſervatory, in form of a very high tower; 
hollow, and with a ſpiral aſcent to an armillary ſphere pit 
a-top, for obſerving the motions of the heavenly bodies 

Such is that, of the Doric order, erected at the Hotel dev 


Orontius Fineus, a celebrated aſtronomer of that time. 


tion, digeſted according to the order of time; as by 8 
olympiads, faſti, epochas, annals, &c.—At Athens J 
were columns of this kind, whereon were inſcribed the 


wherein are 
poſed to be incloſed the aſhes. of ſome deceaſed beg: 


nomonic COLUMN is a cylinder, whereon the hour 0 

| ls repreſented by the ſhadow of a ſtyle. is 
Of theſe there are two kinds: in the one, the ſty * 
and the hour - lines are no more than the projection 
tical dial on a cylindrical ſurface. _ 

In che other, the ſtyle is moveable ; and the bo! 


drawn to the different heights of the ſun, in the i= 


* 


ſons of the year. 


relie vo, running in a ſpiral line its whole length, 
ing the hiſtory of foms grea perſonage. Such are 
and Antonin columns, at Rome. 4+ ortanh 
Hiſtorical colunns may likewiſe bedivided by ban 7 
into ſeparate 9 diſtinct ſu 0 og 
means, the fame columns may likewiſe be made | 


p 


' 
F } 


* 


/ 
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ical ones. This manner Vignola prefers to 
h, he thitiks, appears too much confuſed. 
'CoLUMN, that which has a ſpiral ſtaircaſe within-ſide, 
Ade. avenience of aſcending to the top. —As the Trajan 
14 5 the. ſtaircaſe whereof conſiſts of 185 ſteps, and is 
| 23 by 43 little windows. See TxAIAN.— The An- 
plum! column 4 198 ſteps, with 56 windows; each of 
wh tivided by tambouts of white marble. The monu- 
eſe 4 column, at London, has alſo a ſtair- caſe z but it 
pi reach to the top. — Theſe kind of columns ate called 
* 8 lids, or cochlidee. . | 


oe” | 
40 COLUMN, that which ſerves to ſhew the tides, +, 
-lative 


o 


bone the ſea-coalts. Of this kind, there 1s one at Grand | 
855 of marble, whereon the overflowings of the Nile are 
elled: by this they form a judgment of the ſucceeding | 
+ Io when the water, for inſtance, aſcends to 23 feet, it 
is a ſign of great fertility in Egypt. 5 | 
wrudror COLUMN, that raiſed, according to Joſephus, lib. I. 


—— LI 


rinciples of arts and ſciences. | NT 
' Baudelot tells us, that the ſon of Piſiſtratus raiſed another of 


zyriculture. 


 croſs-ways in large roads; ſerving to ſhew the different | 
"routes, by the inſcriptions thereupon. #39 7 
any Col uu, at Rome, accordin to Feſtus, was a column 
erected in the herb- market, which is now the place Monta- 
nara; which had a cavity in its pedeſtal, wherein young chil- 
dren, abandoned by their parents, out of poverty or inhuma- 
nity, were expoſed, to be brought up at the public expence. 

g CoLuUMN. Among the Lacedemonians, there were co- 
Jumns' raiſed in public places, whereon were engraven the 


n 


=: 


fundamental laws of the ſtate, 2 | 
imitrophour, or boundary COLUMN, is that which. ſhews the | 


in, 0 limits of a 11 N or country conquered.— Such was that, 
Fo which Pliny ſays Alexander the Great erected at the extre- 
bu. | mitics of the Indies. e eee e 


ks thoſe of 'Heteules, ordinarily called his columns, or 


. ot jillars; they are two very ſteep mountains in the ſtreights of 
xt Gades, now Gibraltgr, hs, 


minus Col. UMN; is a fort of column formed on a cylindrical 
frame, mounted and covered over with oiled paper, or 
gavze ; ſo that lights being diſpoſed in ranks within, over 


* each other, the whole appears as on fire. 1 
This ſort of . column is likewiſe made with rows of lamps, 
ortorches running round its ſhaft ; either in horizontal belts, | 
* or bands; or in à ſpital line, over a continued feſtoon of 
* flowers, ee 3 F506 ö Oo TU $4 


lawbiary COLUMN, from the Latin manibie, ſpoils of the 
enemy; a colume adorned with trophies, built in imitation ot 
trees, whereon the ſpoils of enemies were antiently hung. 
lemorial COLUMN, that raiſed on occaſion of any remarkable 
erent; as the monument in London, built to perpetuate the 
memory of the bürning of that city, in 1666. 

ls of the Dorie order, Huted, hollow, with a winding 
laicaſe f and terminated at top with waving flames. 
There is alſo another of the like kind, in form of an obeliſk, 


1 ” 


in the banks of the Rhine in the' Palatinate, in memory of 


Adolphus, and his army. e 


en ie erved to himſelf the fight of raiſing a column 
odies 1 to bear a balcony; Whence he might ſee the 
tel ded ews, OO” Er 


dae COLUMN, Was's column of itiatble, raiſed by 6ider of 
in the middle of the Roman forum; from whence, 


if em y * f 11 KG 17 ; v4 5 "ined f ii tis: 
e aer reckoned, by other miliary columns diſpoſed at 
thens 8 hi ances, e 
d the i umn was of white marble ; the ſame with that which 


2 len on the balluſtrade of the perron of the Capitol 


cin . Rome. Its proportion is maflive;; being a Thort oy linge 
ee « ſ5mbo] of the globe &f the earth. 


ty „ + Ko Is * + 5 Ly 

"a called mM liarium aui tum, as having been gilt, at leaſt 
un 105 order of Auguſtus. It was reſtored by the em 
lin, palian and Adrfan; as appears by the inſcriptions. 


tary ( 1 | e gf Bun SS ELIA 
2 Cor unn, among the Romans, a "column whereon 


1% "© Lt of the forces in the Roman army, ranged || 
ont tle ne... in their proper order; with deſign to preſerve | 


KIVed } ; 12 1 le „e 
; v4 any military expedition: 1 
Al mans had another kind of military column, which they 


40 i the columng bellica, ſtandi defore the tem le of Janus : 
— : Pw "whereof the conſuf declared war, by throwing a 
, „Wards the enemies countries. 


1 4 rock 4,4. 4 TY. : 4 * f g Las : 0 % ” : 117 

Nane or the tip of a mole,” or other eminence, to ſerve 

5 Ntern to a rt 2 Pq 4 2 * 0 4 g * 2 | 7:7 4 * : b 6 , * RY wt) 40 "= 
Q . 4 4 * : 


ap. 3 by the ſons of Adam, whereon were engraven the |. 


hincrary Coroidn; a column with ſeveral faces, placed in the 


the famous paſſage” of that river; by the gre iſtayus | 
ni 1 I following each other in the ſame line.— It is difficult to form 


one Menias; who, having fold his houſe” to $ 


us Centre, the diſtances of the ſeveral cities, c. of the 


memory of the number of ſoldiers, and of the order pre- | | 


an COLUMN, a Fght-houſe;; or a bollow column, buil: | 


m 8 uy * \ 
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mory of a. naval victory; as the Tuſcan column; in the da- 
pitol : or, in honour of ſome admiral; as the Doric ones, 
at the entrance of the caſtle de Richeliu. 
Sepulchral CoLumN, antiently, was a column erected on a 
tomb or ſepulchre; with an inſcription on its baſe. See 
Town; Te; og $115 3 1 
"Thoſe over the . tombs of perſons of diſtinction were very 
large ; thoſe for the common people ſmall : theſe laſt are 


called felz and cippi. 


Statuary COLUMN, that which ſupports, a ſtatue. Such was 


that erected by pope Paul V. on a pedeſtal before the church 
of St. Maria major at Rome; to ſupport a ſtatue of the 
Virgin, which is of gilt braſs, See. STATUE. Re 

This column was dug up in the temple of peace; its ſhaft 


is a ſingle block of white marble 49 feet and an half high, 


2 * feet eight inches diameter; of the Corinthian order, 
fluted. 1 e * 
The term fatuary column, may likewiſe be applied to Ca- 
ryatides, Perſians, Termini, and other human figures; which 
do the office of columns; and which Vitruvius calls Telamones, 
and Atlantes. 70 


is kind, of ſtone; containing the rules and precepts of Symbolical CoLUMN, is a column repreſenting ſome particular | 


country, by the attributes proper thereto : as that of the French 
order, ſet with flower-de-luces, in the frontiſpiece of the 
Jeſuits church at Rouen: or ſome memorable action; as the 
Corvinian column, on which was a crow; erected to Vale- 


rius Maximus, ſurnamed Corvinus, in memory of his defeat of 


I owes in the army of the Gauls, by the aſſiſtance of a crow. 
nder the title of /ymbolic columns, may alſo be compre- 
hended thoſe which ſerve for ſymbols. Such is that on a 
medal of Nero, which expreſſes the ſtability of the Roman 
empire. See SYMBOL, | |» | 
riumpbal COLUMN, a column erected among the antients in 
honour of an hero; the joints of the ſtones, or courſes 
whereof, were covered with as many crowns; as, he had 
made different military expeditions. © - 

Each crown had its particular name: as Vallaris, which was 
beſet with ſpikes, in memory of having forced a paliſade. 
Muralis, adorned with little turrets, or battlements ; for 
having mounted an aſſault. Navalis, of prows and beaks of 
veſſels; for having overcome at ſea. Obſidionalis, or Gra- 
minalis, of graſs ; - for having raiſed a ſiege. © Ovans, of 
mgrds x which expreſſed an ovation or little triumph: and 
Iriumphalis, of laurel ; for a grand triumph, 
; Procopius tells us of a column of this kind, erected inthe place 
called Auguſteum, before the imperial palace of Conſtantinople, 
4 1 an equeſtrian ſtatue of the emperor Juſtiniag. 
Zo oric COLUMN, a kind of ſtatuary column, whereon is placed 
a figure of ſome animal. Such is one of the two columns of the 
| great gate of Venice; whereon is the lion of St. Mark, and 
the arms of the republic: or that at Sienna, which bears the 
wolf that ſuckled Romulus and Remus. rats ae ©. 


oy . 


Scenography of a COLUMN. See the article SCENOG RAPHY.. 


COLUMN, in war, denotes a deep file, or ; row:of troops: or 
diviſion of an army, which marches at the ſame time, and 
towards the ſame. place, at intervals large enough to avoid 

{ confulidlt.”s tf bop oitenwl or ob ol 1 ormetionts! 
An army marches in one, two, three, or more columnt; ac- 
cording as the ground will allow, and the general ſees expedient. 
The word is ſometimes alſo uſed in ſpeaking of veſſels at ſea, 


—— 


—— — — 


| columns at ſea, unleſs the wind be in ftern. . | 
CoLumMN, among printers, is half a page, when the page is di- 

' vided into two parts, from top to bottom. See PRINTING. 
COLUMNA 24, is uſed by ſome writers of anatomy, for the 
' fleſhyendofthe noſe, jutting out over the upper lip, See Nos k. 

o UMN A ori, is ſometimes uſed for the uvula. See UYU LA. 


columnæ cprdis; are ſeveral ſmalſ muſcles in the, ventricles of 
| "the heart; detiyed, and, as it were, detached from the pa- 
rietes of thoſe ventricles, and connected by tendinous ex- 


* - 


— 


$ 


' tremities to the valves of the heart. 


ol the heart on one ſide, and the tricuſpid and mitral valves 
on the other; do, by their contraction in the ſyſtole of the 


ventricles in their ſy tolle. 8 8 
COLUMN IATED winding fairs. See the article STArRs. , 
COLURES “, in geography and aſtronomy, ate two. great 
circles, imagined to interſect each other at fight angles, in 
„ . OD 
* The word is derived from the Greek. zen, mitilur; or 
 _ truncatus, 
; becauſe never ſeen intire above the horizon, 
The colures paſs, one of them through the ſolſti-ial, and the 
other through the equinoctial point of the ecliptic: whertce 
the firſt is denominated the ſelſtitial, and the ſecond the 
% VVV re Ae. he mo res 
he equinoctial colure determines the equinoxes; and the 
ſolſtitial, the ſolſticces. | | 


By thus dividing the ecliptlc into four equal parts, they alſo 


(0 4 OB 8 5 5 . „ BE A 
Cory, ar adorned with the beaks dr prowl of gh 
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| mark the four ſeaſons of the year. 5 | 
COLYBA, or CoLysvs, #tcrm in the Greek liturgy, ſigniſy- 
7 fy ' ww. 2 | * x E ing 


4 


2Ti- 


* 


OEUMNÆ carneæ, in anatomy, called alſo lacertuli, and , - 


Theſe little 'coltimns, or pillars, being faſtened to the parietes 


heart, draw out the valves; and by that means, not only . 
ſhut the orifices of the veins, but mere exactly clofe their 
ad l Ws n eee 


and up, tail; 9. d. appearing with the tail cut off "7 | 
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ing an offering of corn, and boiled pulſe, made in bonour of | 


the ſaints, und for the ſake of the dead. 
| Balſamon, P. Goar, Lev Allatius, and others, have written © 
ce fubſect of cohybæ : the ſubſtance of what they have ſaid, 
Js as follows. inn F 
The Gieeks boil a quantity of wheat, and lay it in little heaps 


on a plate z adding beaten peas, nuts cut ſmall, and grape- | 
ſtones, which they divide into ſeveral compartments, ſepa- | 
A little heap of | 


rated from each other by leaves of parſley. 
wheat thus ſeaſoned, they call xoaupa. 


They have a particular formula for the benediftibn of the coly- | : 


_ . bez wherein, praying that the children of Babylon may be fed 
with pulſe, and that the _ be in better condition than other 
people, they deſite God to bleſs thoſe fruits, and thoſe who eat 
them, becauſe offered to his glory, to the honour of ſuch a 
faint, and in me of the faithful deceaſed.—Balſamon re- 
fers the inſtitution of this ceremony to S, Athanaſius ;- but the 
Greek Synaxary to the time of Julian the apoſtate. 


Many of the Latin divines having ſpoken injuriouſly of this | 
| b hiladelphia has written a 


ceremony, Gabriel archbiſhop © | 
diſcourſe in its vindication: wherein he endeavours to ſhew, 
that the deſign of the colyba is only to repreſent the reſur- 


rection of the dead, and to confirm the faithful in the belief 


thereof. The colybe, he ſays, are ſymbols of a general te- 


ſurrection; and the ſeveral ingredients added to the wheat, 


nify ſo many different virtues. : 


' COMA, in medicine, a ſort of ſleepy diſeaſe, otherwiſe called 
cataphora ; always bringing on a violent propenſity to ſleep, 


whether ſleep enſue, or not. | 


If leep do enſue, the diſeaſe is called coma ſomnolentum, wherein 
the patient continues in a profound fleep; and when awaked, 
immediately relapſes, without being able to keep open his eyes. 
If he do not fleep, but is uo pine Pris with frightful 

is caſe alſo his eyes are 


dreams, it is called coma vigil: in 
ſhut, and he appears aſleep. -' | 


a 


The cauſe of the coma ſomnolentum may be any thing that pre- | 
vents the courſe of the ſpirits ; as a cold humid temperature of 
the brain; hot putrid vapours aſcending into the head, and 

ſtopping the canals of the animal ſpirits; narcotic vapours, &c. 
Ihe coma vigil is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the conflict, or jarring 
mixture of bile with pituita; the one urging to ſleep, the other |. 

to waking. Hence the patient ſleeps either not at all, or, at 
moſt, but for a moment; is uneaſy, ſtarts, riſes up, and ſome- 
times throws himſelf on the perſons near him ; his eyes conti- 


nuing all the time faſt cloſed. © 


cuations, as violent cl 


be added volatile ſpirits, ſalts, and moft cephalics. See 


Supplement, article Coma. 
Coma Bznenices, Berenice 


- formed ſtars near the Lion's tail. 


The ſtars in the conſtellation coma Berenices, in Ptolemy's ca- 
talogue are three; in Tycho's thirteen ; in the Britannic cata- | | 
The order, names, longitudes, latitudes, mag-| 


logue fo 
- nitudes, c. whereof are as follow. 


 ,*. Names and Situations of a As = 


3s BERL the Stars. * CES 4 
Let noone, 1:00. ci a6 53 2420 21 46 | 
CCC 
2421 14 301627 o 

17 21 1524 23 

9 36 699 7 


Firſt of all in the circle of the hair, 23 16 44] 15 13 656 
o 3 1 15 43 35 


* 0G 


20 24 122 56 57 
17 66 2827 34 35|- 
0 %, 51 56h. 


34 of the prec. from the cuſp, or point 109 45 29] 25 57 32 
That preced. in the caſp _.' : 


In the cuſp towards the north _ 176 


Tha 19 55 40 27 26 54 
I Ws 


1 . a Bic Sang ; 3 

That following this e 5 8 

Firſt of 3 contiguous ones behind this 22 10 36] 24 55 18 6 
1 „„ „ 88.43 26123 32 381. 6 
Middle of the contiguous on:, 22 18 1525 29 10[4 5 
Subſeq. and les 23 1 027 20 1 
Anath. following all theſe, and more 8. 1 4-H 2: , 9 + 

That preced. ſeveral under the hair 26 7 23 20 17 57 
FCC „. * 19-19 12 6 

| 1. > 111-25 48 38] 23 $1015 

45 209 34 5919 48 42] 5 

* 116 $417 12 576 

, VEE To 33 4, 

+ Preced. in he hit 23 30 2436 13 oF, 


3 Names and Situations of". - 65 Longitude, Latitude 1 


the Stars, 
e A 7 ? 8 „ 
£ 30 | | = O 2 
More ſouth in the bair M23 59 4 1 6 
| a 5 Fr £13356 36 ; 
e ae £ | 3] 21 
Ma Be TEE Ps 
| | | | 5 7125 55 56], 
8 N rl NEWS 122 51 27 14 5 
Former of 2 in extrem. of the hair M 29 1 29 31 49 2]; 
* N 45 21 4 8 2 
Poſterior in the extremity of the halt 0 6 3 3 3 0 +; 


All theſe ſtars Ptolemy ranks among the informes of Leo: 
the cluſter of little ſtars, in form of a nebulous one, bet 
the lion and bear, he calls ſimply @Xeypw ; 28 reemy 
an ivy-leaf; the pointed part oh 
north, and the fides bounded by the 5th and 22d fun 
Bayer, inſtead of hair, gives a ſheaf of corn, ; 
COMBAT, in a general ſenſe, denotes an engagement 
difference decided by way of arms. 2 
Authors ſometimes diſtinguiſh in an army, between a combat xy 
a battle ; the latter expreſſing the general action of the whole 
| army: the former only a particular ſkirmiſh, or engagements 
a ſingle part: ſo that the combat is properly a part of a battle 
OMBAT\, in law, or, ſingle combat, denotes a formal trial he 
tween two champions, of ſome doubtful cauſe or quare], . 
the ſword, or batoons. ibs | 
This form of proceeding was antiently v 
| tained not only in criminal, but alſo in civil cauſes ; being buil 
on a preſumption, that God would never grant the v, 
| but to him who had the beſt right. Ho 
We find the combat as early as the time of Otho : the lat ud 
mitted in England, was 6 Car. I. between Donald Lord Rhee, 
or Rey, and David Ramſey, Eſq; in the painted chamber, 
The form and ceremony of the combat, is deſcribed in the 
grand Coutumier of Normandy : the accuſer, firſt, ſwore 
the truth of his accuſation ; the accuſed gave him the le; 
upon which, each threw down a gage, or pledge of hattl; 
and the parties were committed priſoners to the day of an- 
bat. See CHAMPION. 755 2 a 


een eee FO TRA © Hiſtorians tell us, that Alphonſus K. of Caſtile, defiring to i 


3, or vomitives; medicines that 
purge, and dry the brain; and thoſe which occaſion revulſion 
of humours; as veſicatories, cauteries, Cc. to which may 


diliſh the Moſarabic liturgy, and to introduce the Roman off 
the people oppoſing it, it was agreed to terminate the differene 


OMBAT is alſo_uſed for the ſolemn games of the autie 
+. ; Greeks and ee pavormes in honour of their gods; 8 

s hair, in aftronomy, .a modern || 

conſtellation of the northern hemiſphere ; compoſed of un- Orruric, ÞTHMIAN, Ee. 


N & + 


_ceſtus, &c.— The combatants, who were called athlite, iu 
pared themſelves for it from their youth 
and a very rigid regimen : they only eat certain things, ai i 
certain hours; frank no. wine, had no commerce with x. 
men: and both their labour and their reſt were regylated. 


boats, borne in a coat of arms in a fighting poſture, erect on tel 
| © hinder feet, and affrontee, or with their faces toward each othe! 

| PORN HOST is properly underſtood of an aflemblay® 
; ſeveral thi 


number of quantities, letters, founds, or the lik-, in al d 


* + 
* * 


different manners poſſible. Hs: | 
. eren the combinations of all the notes 8 


* £70 2 


19 18 19] 23 28 3314 5| ſou 
| | 99 figures, or place. 


a ow 


I , Alphabet, taken firſt two by two, then three by thies, # 
4 ms wa Fe8 va ios't* according 
| 23 5 5118 10 53 1511 88887252999425 128493402200. 5 Fl 
: The words in the following verſe may be combined 3 i 

. fand twenty-two ſeveral ways. ; 

| 19 32 24 28 24 | E a | 

ft ps VIE F405 4.4 F. Truchet, in the memoirs of the French academy, b 
that two ſquare pieces, each divided diagonally into tub 
. Jours, may be arranged: in. 
to form ſo many different kinds of chequer - Work; Wy 


or figures, can only 3 

This note may be of uſe. to maſons, ., paviouts © 
// ( 
De#rine of CoA iO. Any number of quant*"; 


- the nu | 

One quantity, we obſerve, admits of no combinatim 

and 6, of one; of three, a bc, there are three combi 

ab, ac, be; of four, fix, ab, ac, be, a d, bd, cd; 7 

ten, ab, ac, bt; ad, bd, d, at, be, ce, at. 

| Whenceit arent | "i 
1, 3, 6, 10, Sc, ij, 6. are triangular numbers, whoſe | 


ereof is turned won he 


Ora 


frequent; and d. 


In nun 
chan 1 0 
all the m 


by combat; and to leave the cauſe to the deciſion of heaven, 


the Olympic games, Pythian, Iſthmian, and Nemzan game; 
the ludi AQtiaci, Circenſes, &c. which ſee in their plat 


: 4 - 


The combats here celebrated, were running, wrefiling hui 
youth, by conſtant exerciſe 


MBATANT, is the heralds word for two beafts, as lions, 


ral things by two and two : but is more particularly ul 
in mathematics to denote the variation, or alternation of an 


ſounds in m 


q 


IC, 2s far as 64; the ſum whereof amounts 
be number of poſſible combinations. of ht 24 letters of " 
to Mr, P reſtet's calculation, amount to 1491748 


Tot tibi ſunt dotes, virgo, quot fidera ceelt. 2 
d and combined 64 different waſs; F 


pears ſurpriſing enough, when one conliders that two ka 
| combined twice. 


given, together with the number in each combination; " 
of eombinations. }. . 10 yo 

3 = 
endti00 3 


»that the numbers of combination pu 


, 


. ben the number of given quantities : if that, v. gr. | According to Argol, a planet is combu/?, or in combu/iien, ven 
by ny 2 the number abe will be q—1; and] not above eight degrees and thirty minutes Ae from the 
— xe the mber of enn — Ze. 6 3 or after him. . 
nu 4 Mp — Ihe ſmall fibres or tails of malt, upon its firſt ſhoot- 
UL. : , n oot- 
three quantities are to be combined, and the number in each | „ ing forth, is thus called. 10 
If thi n be three, there will only be one combination, a be; COMEDY, in its proper ſenſe; a dramatic piece; repreſenting 
omb1n0 h be added, the combinations will be found abc, abd, | ſome agreeable and diverting tranſaction: or an allegorical 
if any” ir a fifth, ten, abc, abd, bed; acd, abe, bde, kepreſentation of ſomething in private life ; for the amuſe- 
bed, : 4 le; if a fixth, twenty, &c, The numbers of | ment and inſtruction of the ſpectators. 
bet, time, therefore, proceed as I, 4, 10, 20, f. e. they are In this ſenſe, comedy is oppoſed to tragedy, the ſubjects whereof 
an pyramidal triangular numbers, whoſe ſides differ by | are grave, and violent; and the perſons of the firſt rank. 
two units from the number of given quantities. See PYRA- | 1 2 a dramatic poem, hes 1 Jar 
F 5 e concluſion, and written in a popular ſtyle.—Ariſtotle 
3 + the number of given quantities be 9, the fide will be | calls it an imitation of the worſt, or, rather, of the loweſt claſs 
Jence, dd apr bY of perſons, by way of ridicule : this definition Corncille finds 
(—2; andtherefore;thenumber of combinations —— . - Wi fault with, and maintains, that the actions of kings themſelves 
| a 23 | may enter comedy ; provided they be ſuch as are not very mo- 
Hence isealily ee . ee: the number] ment bun, not attended with — eb rhe He 
of combinations in any caſe; for, ſuppoſe the number of quantities | adds, that a poem wherei ch ne 
u be combined, 4, the exponent of the combination, will be the | 7:02 C0 © Bo riet te an nie Seae pee e _— ee 
eee miſtreſs, has no right to any bigher appell. tion that that of co- 
number of combinations ——-' _——— miedy: but then he makes a diſtinction in comedies, and digniſies 
5 Ts 2 3 DO thoſe where great perſonages are introduced, with the epithet 
= 69%, till the number to be added be equal ton. | * A. Cs to diſtinguiſh them from Oy ones. 
9 , | 1 | r. Congreve ſeems pretty much of the ſame ſentiment : he 
,v.gr- the number of quantities to be combined; the | dn Ariſtotle's definition as meant of the worſt men; 
ent of the combination 4.; the number of combinations willbe | on which bottom it is ſufficient to conſtitute a comedy, that 
6—4+1. 6=4+2. 6—4+3. 6—4+4 6—3. 6—2. 6—1. the action repreſented be that of ſome ill man brought on the 


++, N 3 | ſtage to be expoſed x 

| 2 ge expoied, 

640 1. . 2 | 4 * * NM. Dacier is of a contraty opinion: he maintains, that comedy 
nis. | | - allows of nothing grave, or ſerious, unleſs it be turned to ridi- 


„ 3 le; and that raillery and ridicule are its onl r and 
Corall, I it be deſired to have all the poſfible combinations of the | Sue e e mac ne arg” 414+ 20 
given quantities beginning with the combinations of the ſeve- | 83 on 8 in which opinion he is warmly ſe- 
nl two's, proceeding to threes, &c. there muſt be added | Thrus different ne 11 | 
6—1.9+0. 9-2. 9—1. 9+0.9—3. 9—2. 9—1.9+0, ,_ + us different are critics and comic authors on the nature 
GIO 3 e. of comedy : ſome diſtinguiſh it from tragedy by the lowneſs 

$2 1 % 3 W 2 3 4 [D of the ſubje; others by the ridiculous light it is ſet in. 
Whence the number of combinations poſſible will e lf 1 The accurate F. Boſſu fixes the notion of comedy much better: 

HA . 1 2 [ according to that critic, comedy differs from tragedy in this, 
qq—Iq—2+44- Ifg—=2.4—3 +6.4-1.9—2.9—3. q—4, | that the comic writer invents both the names of his perſons, - 

14. h and the action which he preſents, whereas the tragic writers 
be. which is the ſum of the unciz of the binominal, raiſed to only invent the latter; the former they are to take from 
the power 9, and abridged of the exponent of the power in-| biſtory. See Action. | Se WS 
creaſed by unity, 94-1. Wherefore, fince thoſe unciæ come Upon the whole, comedy may be defined an image, or repre- 
out 11, by being raiſed to the power 4; and ſince 14-1 ſentation of the ordinary life of men: it exhibits their com- 
=}; : 7 is the number of all the poſſible combinations. | mon actions and 22 z expoſes and ridicules their failings, 
. gr. If the number of quantities be 5, the number of poſſi- | to preſerve the ſpectators from them, or to correct them. 
ble combinations will be 25—6==32—b==26, I Cicero deſines it the imitation of life, the mirror of cuſtom, 
thy mimber of quantities being given, to find the number of and the image of truth. Th 
thenges and alternations, which theſe quantities, combined in | There is a diſpute among critics, whether comedy be a poem, 
all the manners poſſible, can _— or a mere converſation ? They who maintain the latter, do it 
Appole two quantities, @ and ö: their variations will be 2; on the foot of this general opinion, that a poem is a diſcourſe 
nlequently, as each of thoſe may be combined, even with | in verſe : F. Boſſu inſiſts on the former, and ſhews, that as 
ielf, to theſe there muſt be C comedy has the fable, or allegory, it has every thing eſſential 
whole number, therefore, will be '2-4-2==4. If there were to poetry. . por „ 
lree quantities, and the exponent of the variation were 2; the Comedy and tragedy were originally one and the fame thing : 
bination will be 3, and the changes 9; to which if the | heir common origin ſee under TRAGEDY ,—M. Boileau ſays, co- 
Biree combinations of each quantity with itſelf aa, bb, cc, be| 124y took its rife at Athens, from the happy iſſues or conclu- 
ded, we ſhall have the number of changes, 343+ 3=9. | fions of tragedies. On this principle, the cataſtrophe ſhould 
n like manner, it is evident, if the given quantities were 4, baue been the proper criterion, or diſtinguiſhing mark between 
Bothe exponent 2, the number of changes would be 16; if] tragedy and comedy ; and all other differences only accidental. 

5 25, Sc. and, in general, if u, 1“. e Des ſucces fortunez du ſpectacle tragique 
poſe the quantities 3, and the exponent of variation 3; the] Dans Athenes naquit la comedie antique. 


under of changes is found 27=P3; viz. aaa, aab, aba, After the grave and ſerious became ſeparated from the ridi- 
00, abb, aac, aca, can, abc, bac, bca, ach, cab, cba, acc, culous, and tragedy and comedy were become two diſtinct 
tcca, bba, bab, bbb, bbc, chb, bel, bee, che, ceh,ece, | arts ; people applied themſelves to cultivate the former, and 
liter the ſame manner, it will appear, if the quantities were 4, neglected the latter: ſo that comedy continued in its infancy, 
"the exponent 3, the number of changes would be 64=43 : with little improvements, while.tragedy grew up to a perfect 
b in general, if the number of quantities be , and the | art: this once arrived at its height, they began to think of 
(onent 3, the number of changes wilt be »*. By thus pro-] cultivating comet. n 
ng, it will be found, chat if the number of quantities be| With regard to the various «changes and revolutions comedy 
and the exponent u, the number of changes will be an:] bas undergone, it is commonly diſtinguiſhed into three kinds; 
. oy if all the antecedents be added, where the expo- ' wiz. the antient, wherein there was nothing feigned ; the 


 tels, the number of poſſible changes will be found | midale, where the ſubje& was real, but the names fictitious; 


1—FmRoeZ m3 ,__4Jym_S-y0-5; fc the new; where both names and things are flctitious. 
. wi ech, the number fbtrate rom 7 UE N The antient e firſt in uſe, win Oy * eme power 
ming is from ſingle quantities taken oncde. , | was in the hands of the people; and when, on that account, 
then the number of polible changes is in a geometrical | the poets were at their full liberty to ſay what they pleaſed, 


alben, whoſe firſt or ſmalleſt term is »*, the greateſt an, and of whom they pleaſed; by name to rail at people in au- 
hoo inominator #3 it will be (.- ): (I.) | Wority, and openly to charge magiſtrates with crimes ; ſpare- 
JJ . fex, or quality, Clouds o Arific 
of ron. 20 © 3340: Suppoſe, again, n=24, the num-| 121518 Very obſervable in the Frogs, and the Clouds of Ariſto- 
* 0 ible 88885 will be (24 —24): (24—1)=3200-| pbanes; Where it is to be noted, that Hough the railing part 
- 4440681898 77195534827 2600: 2313917242888. Was occaſionally diſtributed among all the actors, yet the chief 
42512 493402200. In ſo manf various manners, | - of it was laid on the chorus. 
bin? may the 24 letters of the alphabet be varied ande When the Athenian liberties became ſunk up in the i 
MaNG ens themſelves, | of a few, it was no longer ſafe for the poets to uſe their 
bus th of wool, in commerce, the drawing, or paſſing wool old licence; men of office being now to be ſcreened from 
b . teeth of a kind of card, called a comb, to iſpoſe reproach. The chorus, hereupon, became uſeleſs, and was 5 
—J—J ET ITE 3 e therefore dropped; and thus commenced what we call coma- 
4 - See the article Honzy-coms. I dia media, (401, or the middle comedy. See CHORUs. 
| Wer b heretico. See the article HxRETIco. Under this, the poets were not allowed to name the perſons; 
4. 2 n aſtronomr. When a planet is in conjunction and therefore names were to be invented; but then the per- 
kid wy, or not diſtant from it above half their diſk ; it! ſons were ſo well pointed out, that it was no difficult matter 
, [I ene 
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At length, owever,. they were obliged. to tepreſs even this 


icence: 1 reform. gaye occaſion to the new comedy; F 
which only brought upon the age Piel adventures, and 


Ns loft! kind alond was received among the Romans; who | 

t made a new ſubdiviſion thereof into ant ient. middle, and | 

neto ; according to the various periods of the commonwealth. 

Among the antlent comed:es were ranked thoſe of Liu ius An- ] 

dronicus 3 among the middle, thoſe of Pacuvius; and among 
i new ones, thoſe of Terence. | | 


: 


medy, as well as tragedy, has its eſſential, and its integrant 
ar . ſſential jg in the language of the antients, 
ate the protaſis, epitaſts, cataftaſis, and cataſtropbe. 
The prota ſis is the beginning, or opening; where the ſubject 
k juſt entered upon, the character of the perſons ſhewn, and | 
tie intereſt, or part each has in the action, ſignified. _ Ws | 
In the epitafis; the intrigues begin: they are carried on, and | 

| heightened, in the cataſtafss ; and unravelled in the cataſtrophe. | 
| The integrant parts are the five acts into which the comedy | 

' divided, agreeable to that precept of Horace; 

: > Neve minor quinto, neu fit productior ad. 
The acts are divided into ſcenes : the number whereof is not 


2 *% 
* 
3 


parts. —Its e 


- 


" viſible maſs; which muſt again diſappear, as, thoſe ſtars 
ſeparated, and each proceeded in its courſe... © 
But how theſe ſtars fhould thus meet, coaleſce, and form a 
body, which in all poſitions of the ſun ſhould reſemble a tail, 
"and again ſeparate, is a myſtery ß 
'This opinion, therefore, Arifode caly overturned ; full; 


_ hiiting another in its ſtead: according to him, comets, were 


only a Eind of tranſient fires, or meteors, conſiſting of exha- 

Alitions raiſed to the upper tegion of the air, and there ſet on 
"fire; far below the moon's cf. 

But neither is this hypotheſis more juſt than the other: for | 
on this principle, the light of the comet, being independent of 

_ the ſun, would be diſperſed every way alike, without any 

appearance of a train, or tail, which ia contrary to the phæ- 

nomena. Beſides that the modern aſtronomers, who have 

" meaſured the diſtance between the comets and the earth, find 

tat the comets have no ſenſible parallax ; which could not be, 

were they hot much more remote than the moon, whoſe pa- 


rallax is fenſible. See PARALLax, 715 
(cs it 
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the heat of red-hot iron to be about three or four times u 


1] , there were ſome, 
oh, 
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which they pretty muc 


— q 


* 


J 


.teſemble, are formed ang nc) 


out of the groſſer exhalations of his body. In wy... 
he agrees nearly with Kepler, who ata u. | 
are generat Lin the æther in vaſt numbers, like fiſhes Comets 

| conn ; Bog 8 DP viſible, either wt v7 
of their ſmalneſs, or becauſe they lie a long ti ule al 
horizon. 5 e e 93 * under the ill 
But Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn the fallacy of this hypo 2 


by proving that the comet of 1680. in its paſſage 5 
8 of the ſun, would have he * bury te 
conſiſted of exhalations of the ſun and planets : for he 
of the ſun, it is allowed, is as the denſity of his r. 15 
reciprocally as the ſquares of the diſtances of places th 
ſun : wherefore, ſince the diſtance of that come in 8 
helion, December the 8th, was obſerved to be to the 4 
ſtance of the earth from the ſun, nearly as 6 to 1000 6 
ſun's heat in the comet, at that time, was to his heat wig 
us at midſummer, as 1000000 to 36, or 28000 to 1. 
And again, finding by experiment, that the heat of by 


7 l, k. 


Water is little more than three times the heat of our ds Thi 
earth, when expoſed to the midſummer's ſun; and Mani « tha 


reat as that of boiling water ; he thence con 


fixed, either by reaſon or experience, but depends on the bu- | | | cludes, that he 6 
ſineſs to be done in each act, and the number of perſons to-] heat of the dried earth, or body of the comet in its perihelion 6 3 
de employed. See AcT, Scenx, &c. See alſoManners,| muſt be near 2000 times as great as that of red-hot ion. * tho 
JT Such an immenſe heat once acquired in its perihelion, the this c 
Among the antient Romans, comedies were, diſtinguiſhed ac-| comet muſt be a long time in cooling again, The (ame u. 24 thi 
- _ cording to the quality of the perſons repreſented, and the thor computes, that a globe of red-hot iron, of the dimen- again 
dreſs they wore, into togatæ, prætextæ, trabeatæ, and taber- . ſions of our earth, would ſcarce be cool in 50000 years, I de ch 
nariæ; which laſt were thoſe where the ſcene lay in colleges, | then the comet be ſuppoſed to cool 100 times as faſt as my. Kviſte 
or among people of the loweſt rank, agreeing pretty nearly] hot e ſince its heat was 2000 times greater, jy 29, 6 
with our farcfees. 1j poſing it of the bigneſs of the earth, it would not be cod « ira 
In the repreſentation, comedy was diſtinguiſhed from tragedy | a million of years. cauſe 
by the /ac# worn in the former, and the buſtin in the latter. | James Bernouilli, in his (tema cometarum, ſuppoſes fume pri rely 
Among us, comedy is diſtinguiſhed from farce, in that the for- | mary planet revolving round the ſun in the ſpace of fout year ariſes 
mer repreſents nature as ſhe. is; the other diſtorts or over-] and 157 days; and at the diſtance, from his body, of 2583{ the w 
charges her. They both paint from the life, but with dif-] midiameters of the magnus orbis: this planet, he concludes 8 
ferent views : the one to make nature known, the other to] either from its vaſt diſtance, or ſmalneſs, to be inviſible tow; © foci | 
,  T  RREALS 1s but, however, to have, at various diſtances from him, ſeyad precar 
COMET, a heavenly body, in the planetary region, appearing | fatellites moving round him, and ſometimes deſcending u a part 
ſuddenly, and again diſappearing, and during the time of its] low as the orbit of Saturn; and that theſe becoming vi | fant x 
appearance moving in its proper, though very eccentric orbit, | to us, when in their perigzum, are what we call comet, Hence 
like a plane. 141 Des Cartes advances another opinion :/ he conjectures thi becom 
- * Comets, properly called blazing fars, have this to diſtinguiſh | comets are only ſtars, formerly fixed, like the reſt, in the ha WF From 
them from the other ſtars, that they are uſually attended with] vens; but which, becoming by degrees, covered with conchu 
along train, or tail of light, always oppoſite to the ſun, and] culæ, or ſpots, and at length wholly robbed of their ligh the orb 
© which. is of a fainter luffre. the farther it is from the body. |, cannot keep their place, but are carried off by the yortics dF 1) defer 
Hence ariſes a popular diviſion of comets into three kinds; viz. || the,circumjacent ftars ; and, in proportion to their magnitul 9 * 
bearded, tailed, and hairy comets ; tho”, in effect, this diviſion |, "and folidity, moved in ſuch manner, as to be brought ne * the ſy 
rather relates to the ſeveral circumſtances of, the ſame comer, | the orb of Saturn; and thus coming within reach ol'. of the 
than to the phænomena of ſeverll. I ͤfſun's light, rendered viſib le. able pr 
Thus, when the comet is eaſtward of the ſun, and moves from | But the vanity of all theſe hypotheſes abundantly api Fromo 
it, the comet is ſaid to be bearded, barbatus; becauſe the light | from the phænomeng of camets; the chief of which wel that the 
marches before it, in manner of A beard. See BEA np. | enumerate: as being the teſt by which all theories are toi end! 
When the light is weſtward of the ſun, and ſets after it, the] tried. © ff + fore ſpe 
' Comet is (aid to be tailed, cauuatus; becauſe the train follows | Firſt, then, thoſe comets which move according to the oni Whicha 
53 in magner_ of a tail. See TAI. the ſigns, do all, alittle, before they diſappear, either adrai days, th 
Laſtly, when the comet and the fun are diametrically oppoſite}, flowlier than uſual, or elſe, go retrograde, if the earth bett the d 
(the earth between them), the train is hid behind, the body of | tween them arid theſun ; and more fifth, if the earth be (NN prodigi 
_ the comet, excepting a little that appears around it; in form of | ate in a contrary part: on the contrary, thoſe which peu motion 
a border "of hair Ne called crinitusn. [ | cofitrary to the order of the ſigns, proceed more (witty 8 dent i 
Nature of Co Er. As to the nature of . comets, the unfre- | | uſual, if the earth be between, them and the ſun; and 08 N 
Auegcr of their appearing, topether with the ſeeming, irregu- | - Nowly, or go retrograde, when che earth is in a contra! 4555 
Harities of their phznomena, hade left philoſophers much in] 20, agg 45 el 10 is increaſed, they move, nen <img a 
the dark; thoſe who lived before r accounted, for | | in great circles ; but towards the end of their courts, zeec 
_ them. by ſuppoſing, the 1 707 ſpaces full of an infinite] * deviate from thoſe gircles; and as often as the earth proc ur anc 
number of ſtars; and many of them too remote, or too ſmall, | RE Ways they, g9.the contrary. way. IF 
To have ever come under the notice of aſtronomers: theſe |  3®% They move in elli fo's, having one of their ſoc! u en f 
inviſible ſtars they further ſuppoſed to move by their own] centre of the 9 radũ drawn 10 the ſun, def nene 
Proper motion every way; finiſhing their courſes in very un- | | areas proportibnahle to the times. A 
equal times. Now, a comet, according to them, was a vaſt 4% The light of their bodies, or nuclei, increaſes in ther head, by 
beap or aflemblage of theſe little ſtars meeting together, by | ceßß from the earth. towards the fun; and on the co vin the 
reaſon. of the inequality of their motions, and uniting into a| decreaſes in their receſs from the ſun towards the cart". e. the 


8e, Their tails appear the largeſt and brighteſt, jmmedult 
after their tranſit through the gion of the ſun; F 1 
60, Tbe fails always decline from a juſt oppoſition to“ 

| towards thoſe parts which the bodies, or nuclei, pals o 
; "their progreſs through their orbi sz. 1 
, This declination, c@teris paribus, is the ſmalef, 


, the heads, or nuclei, approach neareſt the ſun + = * 
till, "near the nucleus of the comer, than towards ide 2 * 


mity of the tail. 


8*, 


| 


1 


' 8%, The tails are ſomewhat brighter, and more a 
defined in their convex,7 than in their concave path . 
352 The tails always. appear broader at their uppel es 

| "Riad Hehe the cente of the , nh 
109, The tails are always tranſparent, and the 10 

7 ear through them. 44% f 
I pheſe are the chief phænomena of comets; which, hon uk 
; confift with the wild notions of the antients; and the u wy 
| JeQures of moſt_of the mgderne, is pretty evident; My 
Pliny. tells us, among the nien tn | 
who took theſe ſtars; to be perpetu 1, 


109, 


© 


' 
i 


juſter notio 


« I 


Herligs, ſom a gret number eee ro 


* 8 as his opinion, that the compte, 
; *% C9 "ED | 


* 


Nen | peter 
moved in their proper orbs ; but were ne 41 


A 
: 


COM 

4 « when left by the ſunt? and more fully Seneca, fu. 
M Iam not of the common opinion, nor do I take 
nat id 0 be a ſudden fire, but eſteem it among the eter- 
L0G of nature.. Quid autem miramur cometas, tam 
* Bectacutluim, nonduim teneri legibus certis, nee initia 
2 7K innoteſcere, quorum ex ingentibus inter vallis re- 

| arſu 1 


. noris i diligentia. Veniet tempus quo po- 
eee, ee nos hey mirentur,—Erit qui = 
| 4s p quando, in guibus cometæ artibus errent; cur tam ſe- 
Wn veteris errent, quanti qualeſque ſint— Ea | 
This prediction we have ſeen accompliſhed in our days, by 
he fays, are compact, ſolid, fixed, and durable bo- 
Pac 3 kind of . which move in very oblique 
edit, every w with the greateſt freedom ; perſevering in their 
thotions, eden againſt the courſe and direction of the planets: 
nd their tail is a very thin, ſlender vapour, emitted by the head, 
| or nucleus of the comet, ignited or heated by the fun. 


Y 1 ſolves all the phznomena; for, 19, * It is evident, | 
q rar bete which proceed iccording to the, ord of the ſigns, | 
8 ittle before they diſappear, muſt move more ſlowly, or ap- 
N | _ ez iche carth be betwixt them and the ſun, and 
„eiter, if the earth be in a contrary part: on e cofitrary, 


« thoſe proceeding at inſtthe order of the ſigns, c. For ſince | 
fog — is 3 the fixed ſtars but among the planets; | 
z; the motion of the earth either conſpires with them, or goes 
inſt them; their appearance, with regard to the earth, muſt | 
de changed; and, like the planets, they muſt ſometimes appear 


; Kwiſter, ſometimes ſlower, and ſometimes retrograde. . 
. 20, When the comets mv the ſwifteſt, they mult roceed in 
a « traitlines, but in the end of their courſe decline, Cc. Be- 


ie oi BN ah from the fun, chat part of the apparent motion which 

en ariſes from. the parallax, muſt bear a greater proportion t6 | 
$1 the whole apparent motion. + - 4 
Jude, 5, The comets muſt move in ellipſis's, having one of their | 
tow! © foci in the centre of the ſun. Becauſe they do not wander | 


precariouſly from one fictitious vortex to another; but, making 
a part of the ſolar ſyſtem, return perpetually, and run a con- 
Wear TT. 


the orb of Jupiter; and that'in their perihelion they frequent- 
hy deſcend below the orbits of Mars, and the inferior planets. 


of the planets, their acceſs toward the ſun bears a co 


ler- 
able proportion to their whole diſtance; T 


whe Fromobſervations of the comet of 1680. Sir Iſaac Newton found 
k wal that the vapour in the extremity of the tail, Jan. 25. began to | 
ys akend fromthe head before December the 1 1th; and had there: 


days, then juſt paſt ſince its petihelion. The vapour, therefore, 
N the ated when x {ering was near the ſan; aſcended 


th be fi ee om by _ afterwards 1 8 to * with a 
ich pen weden retarded by the gravity of its particles; and by that | 
bid | ent increaſed the length of Ki tail: but the tail, au. Sr D 
and 88 landing its length, con iſted almoſt wholly of vapours, which 
ntrary f had aſcended from the time of the perihelion; and the vapour | 
ove, ne which aſcended firſt, and compoſed the extreme of the tail, 
due, A © bot vaniſh, till it was too far from the ſun to be illumined by | 


4 are ſhorter, do not aſcend with a quick and continual 
1 foci i motion from the "a>; and then preſently diſappear ;. but are 


un, del A columns of vapours and exhalations, gathered from 


e 


ads they had at the 


ing, continue eafily to move alon 


\1 vacui of th oe a 3 3 ; * 
55 The, —— Luer is argued Vacuum. 
lately after their 


” Mot vapours. 
| om the ligh 


| ed by the fun, than 

, Lanes are by the fixed lars, e 
in, ws ls muſt fill decline from a fiiict oppoſition to the 
h their orbits: 


tte from, '— becauſe all ſmoke, or vapour, 


ts Matdedlination will be fill the leaſt near the nucleus of 


"our aſcends more. fy! aun 
TH more-ſwiftly near the head of the conver: 
1 No 33 Cnants.- 7 Fer eee * 


t 


Vemiet tempus quo 70 que nunc latent, in lucem 


Hence, their elliptic orbits being very long and eccentric, they | 
decome inviſible, when in that part moſt remote from the ſun. | 
| From conſidering the curvity of the paths of camets, Sir Iſaac | 
concludes, that when they diſappear, they are much beyond | 


4 Te light of their nuclei muſt increaſe in their receſs from | 
* the ſun, and vice verſa.'—Becauſe, as they are in the . 108 | 


fore ſpent more than 4.5 days ip its aſcent: but that all the fail | 
whichappeared December 10. aſcended in the ſpace of thoſe two | 


on, and off us to be viſible. Hence, alſo, the tails of comezs | 


by a very gentle motion, and in a great ſpace of | 
"ws which yet, by participating of that motion of their | 


with their heads through the celeſtial regions: whence 5 | 


light of the nucleus, or apparent ſtar, we infer their | 
* — e earth, and that they are by no means in the re- 
a e fixed ſtars, as ſome have imagined; ſince, in that | 
\ * elf heads would be no Bani 


Wü «> body in motion, tends upwards obliquely, ftill | 
up from. that part, towards which the ſmoking body | 


\ Met; and when the comet is neareſt the fun;?= becauſe | 


de great Sir Iſaac Newton; whoſe doctrine is as follows: 200 of ComtTs.—The nuclei, which we alſo occaſionally 
call the 


| Hevelius obſerved of the comet of 1661. that its body was of 


cauſe in the end of their courſe, when they recede almoſt di- 85 


2. its roundneſs a little impaired, its edges lacerated, ci 


Formation of he tails of ComtTs.—Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, 


appear the largeſt and brighteſt imme- | 
Ncauſ; 1 t through | e jon 0 the ſun!— : 
te no men, their heads being the moſt heated, will emit| . 


F 


mity of the comet, than towards the head: —becauſe the va- 


infinitely thin vapour, &c. | 


a teleſcope, it appeared like a coal dimly glowing, or a rude 


at the, extremes than in the middle; rather than as a ſtar, 


almoſt equal to Jupiter, encompaſſed with a much fainter; 
| brighter, of a gold colour; but its light more zan the 
ral parts. Feb. 6. the diſk was leflened ; the nuclei ſtill exiſt- 


No, the aſcent of yapours into the tail of the, comet, he ſup- 


Circunitotatiom. 


11 declir | Thus are the yapours raiſed into the tails of romets intheneigh- g 
the thoſe parts which the heads paſs. over, in their | 


\ 


COM 


an 
than in its concave » becauſe the vapour in the convex part, 
Which goes firſt, being ſomewhat nearer and denſer, reflects the 
light more copiouſly. | 


9, The tail muſt appear broader towards the higher extre- 


pour in a free ſpace perpetually rarefies and dilatess * 
100, © The tails muſt be tranſparent:— becauſe conſiſting of 


Thus accurately does the hypotheſis tally to the phenomena: | 


heads and bodies of comets, viewed through a teleſcope, 
ſhew a very different face from thoſe of the fixed ſtars; or pla- 
nets. Sturmius tells us, that, obſerving the comet of 1680. with 


maſs of matter illumined with a duſky fumid light, leſs ſenſible 


k 


which appears with a round diſk, and a vivid light. 


a yellowiſh colour, very bright and conſpicuous, but without 
any glittering light: in the middle was a denſe ruddy nucleus, 


thinner matter. Feb. 5. its head was ſomewhat bigger and 
reſt of the ſtars; here, the nucleus appeared divided into ſeve- 


ed, though leſs than before: one of them, on the lower part 
of the diſk, on the left, much denſer, and brighter than the 
reſt; its body round, and prong a very lucid little ſtar : 
thenuclei al encompaſſed with another kind of matter. Feb. 
10. the head ſomewhat more. obſcure, and the nuclei. more 
confuſed, but brighter at top than bottom. Feb. 13. the head 
diminiſhed much, both in magnitude and brightneſs. March 


March 28. very pale, and exceeding thin; its matter much 
piper ; and no diſtin nucleus at all appearing. 
Weigelius, who ſaw the comet of 1664. the moon, and a little 
cloud illumined by the ſun at the ſame time, obſerved, that 
the moon, through the teleſcope, appeared of a continued lu- 
minous ſurface * the comet very different; bein perfectly 
like the little cloud in the horizon, illumined by the ſun. From 
theſe obſervations it was, that Hevelius concluded comets to be 
like maculz, or ſpots formed out of the ſolar exhalations. 
The lengths of the tails of comets are various: that of 1680, 
according to Sturmius, about the 20th of November, was but 
ſmall, at moſt, not exceeding 20 degrees in length: in a little 
time it grew to a length of bo degrees, after which it dwindled 


very Ienfibl! 


that the atmoſpheres of comets will furniſh vapour ſufficient to 
form their tails: this he argues from that wonderful rarefaction 
obſerved in our air, at Ke 52-4 from the earth; a cubic inch of 
common air, at the diſtance of half the carth's-diameter, vr 
4000 miles, would neceſſary expand itſelf ſo as to fill a ſpace 
larger than the whole region of 8 ſtars. Since then the coma, 
or atmoſphere of a comet is ten times higher than the ſurface 
of the nucleus, counting from the center thereof; the tail, aſ- 
cending much higher, muſt needs be immenſely rare: ſo that 

it is no wonder the ſtars ſhould be Wade through it. 


poſes occaſioned by the rarefaction of the matter of the atmo- 
ſphere at the time of the perihelion. Smoke, it is obſerved, 
aſcends the chimney by the impulſe of the air wherein it floats; 
and air, rarefied by heat, aſcends by the diminution. of its ſpe- 
cific gravity, taking up the Imoke along with it: why. then 
ſhould not the tail of a comet be ſuppoſed to be raiſed. after the 
ſame manner by the ſun? for the ſun-beams do not act on 
the mediums they paſs through, any otherwiſe than by reflex- 
, ihe nent op, in oi N32} 
The reſlecting particles, then, being warmed by the action, will 
again warm the zther wherewith they are compounded ; and 
this, rarefied by the beat, will have its ſpecific gravity, where- 
by it before tended to deſcend, diminiſhed by the rarefaction; 
ſo as fo aſcend, and to carry along with it thoſe refleing par- 
ticles, whereof the tail of the comet is compoſ en. 
This aſcent of the vapours will be promoted by their circular 
motion round the Jun; by means whereof, they will endeavour 
to-recede from the ſun, while the ſun's atmoſphere, and the 
other matters in the celeſtial ſpaces, are either at reſt, or near] 
fo; as having no motion but what they receive from the ſun's 


bourhood of the ſun, where the orbits. are moſt curve; and, 
Where the comets, being within the denſer atmoſphere of the 
ſun, have their tails of the greateſt engt. 
The tails thus produced, by pfeſerving that motion, and at the | 

; lens cite eee the lun, will move round his bo- 

dy in ellipſes, in like manner as their heads; and, by this means, 

will ever accompany, and freely adhere to their head. In effect, 
The gravitation of the vapours towards the fun will no more 
eee of i gn. mapa 13 n en- 


: met, will go off along with 


tt 24 Seren 


| 8 thi wnjverſe; And I ſuſpect, | 
t 2 f, ele, Wen: 
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| ! earns! by putrefaction, . g in again; 


% 
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| San th rail of FO e lb and fall 
down towards the Tun, than the gravitation of their heads will 
" occafibn them to fall off from their tails: but by their common 
itation, they will either fall down together to the ſun, or 
by er ſuſpended, or retarded. This gravitation, therefore, 
does not at all hinder, but that the heads and tails of comets may 
receive and retain any poſition towards each other, which ei- 
ther the above-mentioned cauſes, or any other, may occaſion. 
The tails, therefore; thus uced in the perihelion of co- 
their bead into remote regions; 
er with the comets, after a long 
e there loſt, and vaniſh by little 
comet be left bare; till at its return, de- 
ſcending towards the fun, ſomle little ſhort tails be gradually 
— low. y produced from the Heads; which afterwards, in the 


down into the ſun' 8. atmoſphere, will 
boon ory incre 


i when the are'this red, area; and dif- 
ad — all the ns, the fame author ob- 
ſerves, may 1 by little and little, by means of their 

„eng is an de ue. to the planets; an 
1 with their atmo 
He addy we for the conſervitia'vf the water, and moiſture | 
of the p ; comets ſeem abſolutel yrequiſite; from whoſecon- 
denſed Vapours and exhalations, Alt moiſtureywhich is ſperit || 
.- In vegietaions and putrefactions, ar turned into dry earth; Sc. 
may be reſupplied and recruited. For all vegetables grow and | 
increaſe from fluids; and, again, as to their greateſt part, 
an carlih lime being 
om of putrefying liquors, 
Mal continually increaſe, 
obe ecreaſe, and it laſt be quite 
28 ly from ſome wy 


great au 


* 
Wd 


and either return thence, 
wy ogra rd Bey Fore 
- and little, n 


n 
Hence, the quantity 

and the moiſture 05 
evaporated; if it have not a continual 


ef our air; and Which is —_ 4. N for the life and 
comes pri ly from "the comets. 

there ohio to be ſome foundation for the 

from comets - ſuice che tail of a 


and become 


* 


* 


See. ngled With dur atmoſphere, . roduce 

ſenſible inanimal and vegetable! bodies. 

xtr, qe ap 1 N 
M. Facio has 
nodes ſo very 


earth 8 next the "node, at the | 


time of à comet's Fly Fe — motion of the | 
-- comet will be incredibly ſo its parallax wilt become very 
_ * ſenſible; and the p 


n thereof to that of the ſu will def 
given: v ; ſuch tranſits of comets will afford the b delt ir 
of determining the diſtance of the earth and ſun. 
- The camet of 
chan the 


me 


moon: what might have been the conſequence of ſo near an 

appulſe, # contact, or laſtly, à ſhock of the celeſtial bodies ? 
A deluge; Mr. Whiſton ſays! See Dx. us 7 

Motion of Coniers. —If the paths of comets be ppoſed. dire&ly| 

F parabolical, as ſome have i it would | tollow, that be- 

ing impelled towards the ſiiii by 

| foend 28 from ſpaces 
ſuch a . 


as that they may again 

| moteſt regions ſti ee with ſuch a ual ten- 
8 nevertoreturn.--But uency of cheit appearance, 
of —— which oes not exceed what the ey 


t acquire by their grayity towards the ſun; ſeem to put it 
doubt that they move, play 1 in elliptic orbits, tho' 
— y eccentric; and ſo return ABUN, | though. 
aſter very long periods. See r 
Apollonius Myndius declared, that he took comets for regular 


ſtars; and venturtd to foretel, that one d the, riods and 
- laws of their motion whe yin diſcovered. * oe P 

- Aſtronomers, however, are tilt divided o on that head: Newton, 
Flamſteed, Halley, and the aſtronomers, 
- ſatisfied-of the return of comets” Caflini, and others of the 


French, e 65 eee dur de 1a Hire, and others, | 
N ſuppoſe the comt?s to 
y econatyie/ ee "to cx ol 


eircles 7 2 
ſmall part of "their revolution: "out of 


prodigiouſl 
them in a very 
they are loſt in the immenſe ſpaces; hid not only from our 


e Si. | 


d, tg Win of the comets hang their | 
near the annual orbit of the earth; ſhould. the || 


'a centripetal force, "they de- | 
infinitely” Altan; and by their falls ac-]; 
run off into the re- ; 


\ deſcribe | | 


I 


147. v. gr," had a parallax above Peay th times 
s: and if that of 1618. had come down in 
| ing of March to its deſcending node, it would have 
been much ds earth, anditsparallax much morenotable. | 
But, hitherto, none has threatened the earth with'a nearer ap- 

© pulſe than that of 1680. for, by. calculation, Dr: Halley finds, 
that November 11, Th. 6 min. P. M. that comet was not above 
one ſemidiamẽter of the earth, to the northwards of the way of 5 
the earth; at which time, had the earth been in that part of its |. 
-orbit, the comet would have had à parallax equal to that of the | 


r 


_ — 


2 . 


2 


Ec, ſeem} 


De our teleſcopes. That, little part of their circle next | 
Callini, Sc. haye found to paſs between t the Grbits of 
Venus und Mars. 


| Pop the re ns of the return Cours, M. Cafini g ives theſe 
2 2 — the : 


1 N / LN 4 * 
- * L my a . 


/ 


. 


* 


rl * * 5 with 


and hence we Have a reaſon why the obſervations 


De great Hen againf 
1 rari 


ſeryed by Ariſtotle, and Uiat ſince ſeen.in 1668. which woil 


* - e ; 4 * * V1 


tak to e b fixed Rive: they are found to kee 
time in the arch af a 


Þ 2 Conſde, not 

reat circle, i. not 

plane paſſes thro? the centre of the earth: 4 4 : arde wh beig 
a little from it, chiefly towards the end of their devine wou 


r 
but this deviation is common to them with the 8 
25, Comets, as well as planets, appear to move 


faſter as they are nearer the earth; and when Tag the by 2 
equal diſtances from their perigee; their velocities 42 ve & its 0 
the 8 : WERE 4 neat Sy 
btracting from their motion the apparent; | 
bee occaſioned by their different ae N wal 872 
their equal motion m ght be found; but we ſhould not * _— 
tain this motion were, their true one: in regard they mi ke " 1 
conſiderable inequalities, not diſtingyiſhable i in dye n culat 
of their orbit viſible to us. It is, indeed, probable, their tr nerd 


Motion, as well as that of the planets, is unequal in 


made d. 


"ring the appearance of a comet, cannot give the juſt 8 40 


155 revolution. See PERIOD. 


There ire no two 5 5 planets whoſe orbits cut t on 

Th; ptic i in the fame : angle , Whoſe nodes are in the ſame po m. ſtars 1 

7 of tie ecliptic, and w ofe apparent velocity i in their penlger interſ 

Is the fame: of conſeq ence, two comets ſeen at differen which 

times, yet agreeing in all thoſe three circumſtances ci a 
one and the ſame comet. 


Aid this were the comts of 1 579, and 1680, obſerved to 65 

anch thoſe of 1652. and 1698. not that this exact agreement, 

"'theſe circumſtances, is abſolutely neceſſary to determine then 

the ſame comet. M. Caſſini finds the moon herſelf ir 

in them all: accordingly, he is of ion, there ate — 

Which difagr ee herein, and e may be accounted the ſame 

return of. 5 Aue, the 

1 of theit appearance; with regard to the number a 

._ revolutions affigned to them. 4 

'In 1702. there was à comet, or rather the tail of one; fan 

Rome, which M. Caſſini takes to be the ſame with that gh 


imply its period to be 34 years. Now, it may ſeem 
"A þ 92 has fo ſhort a revolution; buf: er. 
Tuch frequent returns, ſhould be ſo ſeldom ſeen.— Agi, i 
April, of the ſame year, 1702. a comet was obſerved by Mel 
+ Bianchini, and Maraldi, ſuppoſed. by the latter to be 3 ſame 
With that of 1664. þoth by reaſon. Xt its motion, velocity, al 
direction. M. de la Hire ook it to have ſome relation do . 
other he had obſerved in 1698. which M. Caſſini refers to da 
of 1652, On this ſuppoſition, its period appears to be43month; 
and the number of reyolutions, between 1652. and 16 . 
fourteen: but it is hard al ſuppoſe, that in this age, where 
the heavens are ſo narrowly watched, a ſtar ſhould niake l 
© appearances unperceived; eſpecially.ſuch a ſtar as this, whid 


EI e eiii 


cumitial. 


might appear above a month . and of conſequence * q 
be frequently diſengaged from the crepuſcula. 1 
For this reaſon M. Caſſini is very reſerved in maintaining te * 1 
hypotheſis of the return of comets, and only propoſes thoſe f 1 
planets, where the e are eaſy and ſimple, and are ſohel A 2 
without ſtraining, or allowing many irregularities, 2 
4 * de la Hire propo 05 one generab difficulty aga inſt the whale oo SY 
ſyſtem « of the return of comets, which woul — to mow 11 The Gur 
comet from being a planet: and it is this; that; IO dio: pe 
ſition neceſſarily 15 to their courſes, they y oug ht to aper i in ik 
4 hs 355 oh 175 and always Wen 6 they atriye i 1 — 
roximity, to the 2 4 or, if they ſhould cht the time 

ng 710 * apr an „ a8 ſoon as thi become viſible, for vn "Wan 
attention - Moth ; at leaft, it is impoſſible-but they ul ted.in th 
uently ſhew themſelves ere they have arrived at their OMITLA 
magnitude and brightneſs : but he adds, that none were a an ho 
*  blerved till they had arrived [© TS, with A 5 
ut the appearance of a camet in the month of 99 bfllved, 
1723. while at 2 great diſtance, ſo as to be too ſm lng 
dim to be viewed without a teleſcope; may ſerve to tel 0 det aff 
this obſtacle, and ſet the comets, ſtill, on the the ſame ve! MMA * 
with the planets... _. * thu [;], 
"Sirlfaac Newton ſuppoſes, that as thoſe planets which 2 de the n 
eſt the ſun, and revolve in the leaſt orbits, are the ſmalleſt; The 
among the comets, ſuch, as in their perihelion come ery 


Tun, are the ſmalleſt, and reyolve in leſſer orbits. . 
Dr. Halley has given us a table of the aſtronomical 
all the comets that have been yet obſerved with due car)" he | 
by; whenever a new comet that appear, it may be be dete 0 
"by comparing it therewith, whether it be any of tat 
. have yet appeared; and conſequently. its ＋ an 
of its Lie be determined, and its return, forewld. | wh 
rue e in-the comet of 1532+ obl 110 
intimate its being the ſame" with abet 
5 ed 4 byKepler and End 4. and which! 


hi mlelf again obſerved in 1682. All. the elements agen thy 
| | Romo e MN, but that in equi | he 


the periodic revolution; w ich, however, he 
more than maybe ac counted for from. e i Tr 
in effect, than is obſerved in Saturn; the motion ol irs pero 
is ſo diſturbed by the reſt, eſpecially —— chat 1 


* OT Wye to What eres 


4 by 


EL her net in the 


to 7 


of the comet 
* are known 


| vere 
ant wil be had. 


ſtars round the 
which is eaſily fo 


line joining * ſtars 


„ king ro the globe; which courſe: will be found to be a great uſefulneſs of the diviſion : 

65 circle: from any two points whereof,; it will be eaſy to find þ As the member, or colon, «divides the paricihinte(kiro parte; 

i: in inclination to the ecliptic, and the place of the nodes; each containing a ſenſe, though that imperfect: thus, Ante= 
” only by obſerving where a thread Kretched ne the: two 1 quam de republicu, patres co eee dicam ed gu dicenda hoc 
_ points cuts the ecliptiéo . el tempore arbitror; where the ſenſe does not reſt, nor is the period 
9 . determine the Parallax f a : Cour, | See basalen or ſentence perfect, without the addition of, eaponam vubis bre- 


OMITA 8 Poſſe, 


Comitium, or Campus 
republic. See FIELD 


rule, or the like. 


in the people voted, and 


W Ae 


Wolved; this being 


nale e the members of 
euch, 
re; „ Ne i fer 


| 5, is obi 
* | Ange eaſy fo , 


s fe, are the 


Ur learned 
th, application, 


Vhat further — mm the 3 


eturn in the 175 | 
= the orbits of prog ſeveral comets are delineated, | 


„% many of them at are known, expreſſed. 
ed hs jo Pl 3 — urſe F COMET ,—Obſerve the | 
from two fixed ſtars, whoſe longitudes 


us of inſtruments.—The following i 


com, ſuch, 
of the right lines that join the two oppoſite ſtars ; 
by means of aware beides che | 
extended over-againſt | the ſtars and comet. 
cars v.gr. the comet's:'place in ce heavens A ( Tab. Aftro- 
um fig. 2 j between'the four ſtarsy'B,'C,D, E; where the | - 


; and the like dots the line paſſin = 
| Onaglobe, whereon theſe four ſtars! fg rough extend a thread - thus L 1 55 N 


B and D, and another through C and E; the point | The moderns, daun on their predeceſan, h have fibdivided 


edion will the place of the'tomer. This practice ce| 
waa 3 the comes cburſe will be | good foundation in nature; Le ohen land "up for the 


Irajeftory Ss Pak See TRAJECTORY." , - :./ 


magiſtrates, or for conſul 


from the officer to be created; whether a mat 


wr it in the Roman 


Dy the — ſerves to 


1 ebe in each whereof is. a verb, and the nomi- 
| of the verb. Thus 2 ere 


985 co 


be liable, -y Which riſes to almoſt folr + times the | If thoſe words be united. in the fone phraſe by a cannon; 


the comma is omitted: thus, The imagination and tbe judgment de 
not always agree. The comma may alſo be omitted between the 


is, the appearance of an. Phraſes that are very ſhort, eſpecially. if they depend on the 
ſummer of 1456. which, though obſerved | ſame regimen, and are united by a conjunction: thus, Alexan- 


yet by its period, and the manner of | der conquered Afia and eſtabliſhed the monarchy of the Greeks. 


to be the ſame: and thence ventures | The ingenious author of the tract de ratione interpungenui, 
he cond 0 3 8. See Whiſton's Solar printed with Voſſius's Element. Rhetor. Lond. 1724. lays down 


the uſe of a comma to be, to diſtinguiſb the ſimple members. of 


—— 


and one de nite verb. Thus Cicero, Venio nunc ad volup- 
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from the diſtances thus found, cal- | la impediuntur 3 & 45 ad ere vitam 6 


the place of the comet by trigonometty, after the' man- gecedere videntur. See BRORNCE., 
_ under PLANET:;—By repeating the obſervations | 
and operations for ſeveral r ſuccefiively, the courſe of the | cog many Mert caſes,” not include herein, where yet 
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Count auebunica and aer Sometimes, e. gr. a een abs another; which maybe 

Ty determine the Courſe. of 4 lh, ious me- called parties, as being only a part of the intire phraſe; in 
4 by a thread, we owe to Longomontanus: Obferve four which _ the two are to ee from each rb — 
4 as that the'cvmer may be in the 
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B and D paſſes through the body of the in in a . the larger ml called members the Greeks cle 


gh C:andE. 


See the article Poss. 


of Mars, c. 


be word comes from the verb coco, or 5 eue, 

There were certain da fixed for theſe aſſemblies, dies | eſpecial uſe and effect; parti where an adverſary is to 

cmitiales; marked with a c in the calendar of Julius Cæſar. — 2 

(amitial aſſemblies, held for the election of conſuls, were called wounded, &c, 9 — of Cicero againſt Verres; Non 

cnſular cmitia: in Iixæe manner, the other camitia took names | enim nos color i/te ſervilis, non pilaſæ gene; non dentes putridi 
, Aeceperunt s oculi, ſupercilia, frons, dultus denique totus, qui 


There were three Linda of theſe N viz. ciriats, cont 
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viter & profectionts & reverſionis.mee : the ehm ſubdivides 


N each member into intermediate diviſions, which, of themſelves, 


OMITIA *, an aſſembly of the Roman people, either in me haue no preciſe meaning at all; v. jr Op Nihil of, min crede, 
rtius; meeting for the election of | -Vir#ute furmgſius, nihil pulcbrius, nibil a = 
ting on the eee ee ans Frequent commas, as on other occaſions they — perſpi- 


mabih us, © 


Cuity and diſtinctneſs, and eaſe the 0 both in the rehearſal 
. and. comprehenſion of his ns ſo, in oratory, are they of 


be cloſely and pointedl upbraided; .reprehended; 


erm guidam tacitus mentis aſt, hic in fraudem, homines impu- 


gave their ſuffrages, viz. by curiæ, tem ingenii, ftuporem, debilitatemgue linguze, &c. 


or pariſhes, tribes, or centuries. 

Autfiors make the difference between comitia, and e 0 lt 

wit in this; that in the former the whole people were called | The comma is about the tenth part of — 4 it is thes in- 
terval whereby a perfect ſemitonè ſurpaſſes an e one; 

The Comitium, or the place where the comitia were ordinarily | or a perfect tone, an imperfect one. See Tong. "FI 

bell, was a large hall in the Roman forum: it was a long Mr. Sauveur ſays, a comma is the difference between we | 

me open at top; on which account, the aſſemblies were often | major and minor. It is ſeldom. in uſe, except in che theory of 


lterrupted by the ill weather: it was firſt covered over in| muſic, to ſhew. the juſtneſs of the concords; fot in the pra- 
the time of the ſecond Punic war. See Forum. | / 


olinus obſeryes, that the conſuls and tribunes were notcrea- | - narily- contains ten comma. wv! 
I | Lancelot only divides his tone 3 3 fo. 


together, in the latter only a part. 


but in the Campus Martius. 


IS Morbus, an antient term for the epil pſy. 
Uing-fickneſs ; fo. called, becauſe if any perſon was {ei 
** 


comitia, the aſſem 


tune. 


_ tice, the diviſion is drowned aud lot. GK leſſer tone ordi- 


| that, according to him; a comma is the ninth part of atone. 
The proportion of the greater comma, in 2 28 80 to 


was 2 81 ; chat of the ſmaller, as 2025 to 2048. 


eſteemed an unlucky omen: or, rather, COMMANDING Ground, in « fortifications an eminence, © or 


e thoſe liable | to it were chiefly ſeized i in the comitia, or | riſing ground, which overtooks or ſtrong place. 
Feat aſſemblies, See EPILEPSY: 1 en 15 2 4 


MMA #* Ko 
thu [;]; 8 E, in grammar, 


Of this they reckon three forts: 1% A front commanding ground; 


e e e e which is an height oppoſite to the Face of the poſt, which plays 


mar. a ſhort Ry A BiH N . its front. 


E difficult to fix the — of, comma; 'differetit 
dom define, and uſe it differently: the 
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to © weakns en » Which makes 


a eee eee 
, 0 iod, ſeveral n ben, 
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doctrine is, . ground; Which is an high 
comma ſerves to ——— nouns, verbs, adverbs, and] all the length of a ſtrait line 

* period that are not neceſſarily joined to- COMMANDMENT, — . 22s, - 
WM ut this ebe no ex. preciſe idea; for what is it | Commandment f the king, when, on his own mere motion, 


of the comma farther: a- Commandment of the j 
thoſe mem ſelute, as when, on 


6 * upon the back of * — 
3˙j An enfilade commandin e eee 


5 Crmmandnen of huſh he'caſts a man into priſon. 


cretion they commit a man to priſon tc 


„ ed} - Ordinary, as when they commit him 3 for ſafe e, Tb 
than. puniſhment,—A- man cornmitted to * ee 


mandment is repleviſnablee. 
| COMMANDMENT is alſo uſed for the nde bee ee directs 


ouns ſubſtanti ves, or nouns adjectives, or wills another to tranſyreſs' the e AS murder,” 
not united by a conjunction. Thus, Virtue, wit, |. N- 


and the like; 57 3480 ? 44] "> th 111717 


chief advantages ef or, a than never COMMANDRY, A kind of deen, or fixed' — 5 — 
without eats Aueh, —_— by: ing to a military order, and conferred on. antient er 


rr n FOOL 


B . They - 


4 period, er ſentence; i. e. ſuch as only conſiſt of one ſubject; - 


lit: hic, eos, guibus erat ignotus, Lecepit, fefeilit, in fraudem 
ruata, and tributa: ſo 1 from the manner where= induxit: pauci tua ifta lutulenta vitia nobimus; . tardita- 


Conn, in wuke,' is the lmallet of all the yoo interval of | 


BY „ A reverſe commanding growid, whith is an eininence bat 


Place, ha that can With its ſhot ſeour 


* 
r · TIT 


ces, is either abſolute, off ordinary ; ab- 
ir own authority, , their own dif- 


*. 4 
. ae res . — . ** 
— — — - — 
— 
8 — 2 — * 2 


— D 


& „ 
' EF 


At the pleaſute of the grand maſter. 


= | Commandries may be compared to edaventiial Netesz which, 
at ſirſt, were no more than adminiſtrations of the revenue off of 
certain places at a diſtance from the principal monaſtery : as 


_ ſendingknightsinto thoſe places where the order had lan 


N attached to each. 
e 


a 2 che holy land, and loſing his road, met a hermit; who, 


_ from the pains they ſuffer in the other life; charging him, at his 


:% — by the Saracensʒ to whom the adminiſtration of the 


* eee 


| Aber ane rict 
-and by mn TL are ahew of grace or 2 e 


There are F lah the ervear of 
- $: Bernard and S. Antony. — The kings of France have con- 


verted ſeveral of the hoſpitals for lepers into commantdries off 


"the order of 8. Lazarus. „ 


A — 


there was a neceſſity for having monks diſpoſed in theſe houſes 
to take vate of the effects; ſo there was the like neceſfity for | 


The commandries of Malis ure of different kinds; for as the or- 
der conſiſts of kigimts, chaplains, and brothers ſervitors, there 


knight to whom one of theſe benefices or commandries is 


5 ker is called | communder which 2 with! 


e ſet over the monks in places at a diſtance from 
the mona , whoſe adminiſtration was called obedientia - 


intirely Ba en who gave Him. his bourg 


F — — Thus it is with the ſimple commanders of Malta, 
ho are rather farmers of the ogder, than beneficiaries; pay- 
"FP a certain tribute, or. rent, called Refporyſos to he com- 

on treaſure of the order. 

COMMEMORATION, the SERIES of ah be; 2 or 
e a perſon's memory. 
Among the Ro 

leave a legacy to the church, for che rehearſing fo ab anal” 

in commenionation of them. | £108 dl bs 
ö ip of Je 
Chriſtz and is not, therefore, Jeſus Chriſt himſelf,” | * 

ComMENORATION is alſo the name of a religi feaſt; othet- 
_ wiſe called-All-ſaints, held on the firſt of November, in me- 
maory of all the faithful deceaſed; inſtituted in-the'Xlth cen-| | 
tury, by Odilo abbot of Cluny. See FeagT. 

-  Theoccaſionofits inſtitution is variouſly related; the moſt plau- 

ſible accountis this: a religious łni ing from a pilgrim- 


* 


that he was a Franc, aſked him if he knew the mona- 

* Cluny, and the abbot Odilo: the pilgrim proſeſſing his 
knowlege of — the hermit told him, that God had diſco- 
vered to him, that he Was un have'the ceeditof delivering ſouls 


2 * ..... 


15 A INK toexhort Odilo, and thoſe of his community, to con- 
BY tinue n See CLUn v. 
in the canon - law, expreſſes the charge, truſt, 
1 Tad adminiſtration of the —. . ry E . a 
layman to enjoy, by way of tum, pace 
months, ws A ap repaired, &c.-or to another bi- 
Mop, or eccleſiaſtic, to- prefiem the paſtoral offices thereof, 
till ſuch time as the benefice is provide of a regular incum- 
bent. See Bexerics. + 
Antieiitly,..the adminiſtration: of vacant biſhopricks bale ged 
_ to the neareſtneig which is ſtill practiſed 
tween the archbiſhoprick of Lyons, and the biſhoprick of Au- 
tun: on this account they were called commendatory b:ſoops. 


himſelf, according to Nicephorus, that there had been given 
5 him 4s; commendamn, i. e. in adminiſtration,” another church 
- beſides that of Alexandria, whereof he was ſtated — 
Ibe ce of churches, it ſeems, which had no „ Was 
-4 to a biſhop, till they were rovided of an ordina- 
ry: the regiſter of pope Gregory I. is full of theſe commifons, 
or commendans, granted during the abſence or ſickneſß of a 
| biſhop, 'or the vacancy of the fee. x6 4 
Some ay, that pope Leo IV. Nane 
. in favour of eccleſiaſtics who had been expelled their 


„ e 11 
s being reſtored: thoug is 0 to have 
uſed che ſame, _— 

In a little time, the praQtice of commendams became exceed- 
_ ingly abuſed; and the revenues of monaſteries were given to 
laymen ſor their ſubſiſtence. The biſhops alſo ſeveral 
deneſices, or even biſhopricks, in 1 which ſerved as 
A2 pfretext for 
canons. Part of the abuſe has been retrenched; but the uſe 


; — by che nature of the benefice. 
cant; bu. ing ie him bor ke mA ol a 
Cant; Say oP it in 
give 
benefice as an/abbey, or-prioxy given by the pope to 


fruits thereof during his life. -- 


1 5 eee e or the coaſts. of Afrieaz among moſt of thoſe of 


with the canons, can confer it. 
becomes vacant 
e it 


. . 


alteration in the thing: yet the pope gives the ſame f 


5 By 08 pope's bulls, acommendatory ales has th 
e: 


- hall take 'orders as ſoon as he has, 
- ality, or matter of ſtyle; the thing is never executed. 


mendam; is lodged wholly in the clauſtral prior. The 


to aſſume the prieſthood, The bull given the prince ae 


is a practice ber ing perſons o 


This cuſtom appears to be very antientt S. Athanaſius ſays of | 


them all without directly violating the | 
of-commendims is ſtill retained; as an expedient. totake off the | - 


. Romiſh.gountrics, in @ reatide of a regular 1 E. pull . the ſhepherd 
| a 
lar clerk, or even to a layman, - with. power to diſpoſe of the 


the death of the 


O NM 


was before che commendam was granted ; that 


making 


nefice in commendam again, by a privil © be. 
er 4 = 7 * Privilege which be 6 til 


regular abbot to whom he is ſi ubſtituted: + ins hor 
in plain terms, cam monaſterit,ac regimen & adnini zune 

tibi in ſpirituulibus & temporalibus plene committe 0 0 * 
© reaſon, the bulls expreſly requite, that he be a * No 


that if he have not yet attained the 1 2 Prieſthood, N 
18 is a mere 


Indeed, the ſpiritualdite ction of the abbey, while it is in 
datam abbots have not any authority over the reli eee 
rituaſibust they even cannot either appoint or ſet aſs 4 
clauſtral priors, who are nominated in the bulls the e 
ſtrators of the ſpiritualities; in which, however, this reftr 
Ction is added, viz, till the abbot arrive at the age of 25 5 


for the abbey of Fi eſcamp runs thus : Be. ne ob 
. etatas prime-dictum monqſter rum aliguod in ſdiritualibu; ati: 
. tur: detrimentum priorem clauſtralem pro tempore exiſtenes 
2 monqſterii in ſpiritualibus, dinec tu 25 tus atm 
- Anu Per vexerys. duntaxat, conſtr turmus ac Weputamus, The 
words edmini/tration in HMirituale, are underſtood pine N 
of the monaſtic rule, or diſcipline; from which the commen; 
darory abbots are excluded; when they are ane wie 
' prieſthood; unleſs they become regulars, | 
+147 he pope grants grants benefices in commendam, not only to del 
by diſpenſing with their age, and other qualifications requird; 
but they alſo diſpenſe with the clericate even in children ye i 
the cradle, till they become of age to take the tonſure: it being 
/ ſufficient to obtain a bull, that it be repreſented at Rome, 
that the child is-deftined for the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 


therewi 
the rul 


In this caſe there is an cconomus, o | Reward, appointe _ p 
to take care of the temporal concerns.” ; Ozconouns The G 


COMMENDATI. See AFFiDaTus.:' | rate ori 
COMMENSURABLE quantities, i in geometry, are ſuch han nor did 
ſome common aliquot part, or which may be meaſured by fone century 
common meaſure, ſo as to leave no remainder in eithet. and the 
Thus, a foot anda yard are commenſurable; there being: with the 
third quantity which will meaſure each, v:z. an inch; vi As their 
| — 12 times makes a foot, and 36 times a hard. them u 
"Commenſurables 2 are to each other, either as units to a Nn thence « 
whole number; or as one rational whole number to another, Thus tl 
In incommenſurables iti is-otherwiſe. The ratio of commenſus end of 1 


-»bles therefore is rational; that of incommenſurables irratial; them, 2 
hence, alſo, the exponent of the ratio of commenſurables\ by the 
(rational number. tugueſe 
COMMENSURABLE 8 8 integers or fraCtions, ar bia, and 
-ſuctt as have ſome other number which will meaſure or divide merce fu 
them without any remainder; * - Portugu 
2 Thus, 6 and 8, 1 2 and 4, are reſpeAinely anna The Þ Or 
numbers. 109 year 
CoMMBNSURABLE i in power, Right lines are ſaid to be com tury, th 
ſurable in power, when their ſquares are meaſured voce ee dig 
the ſame ſpace, or ſuperficies. | French, 
 CoMMENSURABLE:/ſurds, are ſuch ſurds as,being reducedtothi have lik 


- leaſt terms, become true figurative quantities of their ki coaſts of 
and are therefore as a rational quantity to a rational. cepting 1 
COMMENTARY, or Cour, a gloſs, or interpreta . Lady, 
affixed to ſome antient, obſcure, or difficult author, to 7 Portugue 
him more intelligible, or to ſupply what he has leſt wn vile dec; 
Sir Henry Savil has written a commentary of 300 page inqum 
to explain the firſt eight propoſitions in Euclid. —d. Een 
obſerves, that commentators commonly ſpend a bark pate , 
their time in out beauties the author never dream 
and in enriching him with their own thoughts. | 
CoMMENTARY is alſo uſed for a ſort of hiſtory, written 
erſon who had a chief hand in the tranſactions rel 4 
hare the commentaries of Czar, of Sleidan, of Mala g 
"The words ao uſed forcertain dooks written on fo? 
cular ſubject: Kepler bas an excellent book of commyntart 1. 
Mars, contai obſervations on the motion of that bj Y 
COMMERCE, che exchange of commodities; 24 the 
| ſelling, or trafficking of merchanize, mn 
be in order to profit by the ſame. ” 
There is no doubt but commerce is near as anti 
world itſelf: neceſſity ſet it on foot, the d 2 ph my 
| improved it, and-yanity, luxury, and are Nr * 
it to 3 pitch. — lt it —. 
- man en 
_ received milk and wh ; 
exchange: which (oe of commerce by ex exchange j Ption 
ſtill in many as about the coaſts of 8 6 8 
| Daniſh, and + 96a Lapland; among {ever . 


many of Asia. See EXCHANGE. \- 

It is not preciſely known when the commerce by vine? 
ing fiſt began; nor when coins, andthe ſe ſeveral ali 
+ very and copper; had their riſe; The firſt m he cv 
beer and ion: andeven at this e 
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pics dh, or merchandise, drags; &c. See Moukr, an 


coco- nuts, 


2 inſlance of this kind of commerct.in the ſacred write- . 
1 he iN the time of the patriarch Abraham. For profane 


0g „ le, uſually fix its epocha to the reign of Saturn 

anthony Italy 4 and 8 authors, according to 

lj attribute its invention to the god Mercury. 9 

Th Egyptians, Phœnic ians, and Carthaginians, Who were 
r nian colony, were the firſt, the moſt daring and expert 

fc of all antiquity : at leaſt, it is evident they were the 

ſult who ran the hazard of long voyages; and who ſet on 


| traffck by ſea between coaſts very remote. 1 
bora hier Of not appear unworthy the 


mon antients, commerce did 
cn of perſons of the firſt rank : Solomon, we are told, 


{quently joined his merchant-fleets with thoſe of the king |; 
1 Tyte, for their voyage to Ophir; and by this means ren- 
2 zimſelf, though in a little N the richeſt king | - 
ir i e Aſiatic and Grecian | 
| empires, antient hiſtory gives us from time to time the traces 


of TOS the univerſe; Under 
'f a commerce cultivated by ſeveral nations: but it flouriſhed 
more conſiderably under the dominion of the Romans; as ap- 

irs from that vaſt number of colleges and companies of 
nerchants in the ſeveral cities mentioned in. hiſtorians, and 
antient inſcriptions. | 


The deſtruction of the Roman empire by the irruptions of the | 
' hacharians, brought that of commerce along with it; or at 


leaſt ſuſpended its ordinary operation for ſome time: by de- 


4 it began to recover itſelf, and made a new progreſs; 


eſpecially in Italy. Hence, the Piſans, Florentines, Ge- 
noeſe; and Venetians, who, abounding in ſhipping, took oc- 
caſion to ſpread themſelves through all the ports of the Le- 
vant and Egypt; bringing thence ſilk, ſpices, and other 
merchandizes ; and furniſhing the greateſt part of Europe 
therewith. And thus was the modern commerce founded gn 
the ruins of that of. the antient Greeks and Romans to the 


ame places; and thus did thoſe famous republics acquire 


their luſtre and power. 8 TTY 
The Germans, however, had a long time carried on a ſepa- 


rate commerce 3 which was not borrowed from the Romans, | 
nor did it fall with theirs. Towards the end of the twelfth | 


century, the German cities ſituate on the coaſt of the Baltic, 


and the rivers that run into it, got into a conſiderable traffic 


with the neighbouring ſtates. 


As their commerce was much interrupted by pirates, 72 of 
them united together for their mutual defence; and were 


thence called Hunſeatic, or Hans towns. See Hans Towns. 


Thus they flouriſhed till the beginning of the ſixteenth. or the 


end of the fiftenth century; when a diviſion ariſing among 


them, and about the ſame time a new paſſage to the Indies, | 
by the Cape of Good Hope, being diſcovered by .the Por- | 


tugueſe ; and ſettlements made on the coaſt of Africa, Ara- 
bia, and the Indies; the antient Italian and Hanſeatic cam- 
ou ws and the chief trade came into the hands of the 

ortuguele. "SA * 3 k "LP 1, ay, . jt NY 0 7 
The Portugueſe had not poſſeſſed thoſe different trades above 
109 years, when, about the beginning of the ſeventeenth cen- 


tury, the Dutch began to ſhare it with them; and in a little 
ume diſpoſſeſſed them of almoſt the whole. The Engliſh, |. 
French, Danes, and Hamburghers, excited by their ſucceſs, | 
haue likewiſe made ſettlements in the Indies, and on the | 
calls of. Africa; though much leſs conſiderable ones, ex- 


cepting thoſe of the Engliſh... oo oo 

America, diſcovered by the Spaniards ſoon. after the 
Portugueſe had diſcovered the new way to the Indies, like- 
viſe became the object of a new, vaſt, and moſt important 
annerce, for all the nations. of Europe; whereof Cadiz and 
deil were made the centre. | SO 


lt tive, the firſt conquerors of this new world Rill poſleſs che 


Feateſt and» richeſt part of it; and preſerve the commerce 
Ange to themſelves with a world of jealouſy: yet, beſides 
8 the Engliſh, French, Portugueſe, oy Dutch, have 
th rich and flouriſhing colonies, both in the iſlands and 
10 continent; it is certain, that it is as much for other na- 
my - themſelves that the Spaniards: every year ſend their 
' or the treaſures of Peru and Mexico. 5 
i 7 of Europe was no ſufferer by this new 
Wi ne north and ſouth have ſtill the ſame mutual occaſion 
The other as before. 7 5 R 


lOus Ky on from the Baltic to the Mediterranean was te- 


dee and then in Antwerp. 


4 


o* cllablihaene of the republic, of Halland, the fayourable | 


hn it gave ie ſtrangers, and the refuge it afforded to fe 
_ ares - ION ſtore of manufactur ers to it, as well as ma- 

** and ſoon ſunk the commerce of Antwerp 
ns of Ent, "7 099». the convenience and multitude of che 
rebel. po Soc of the wooks, and the induſtry of 
Neef Euro de brought thither a conſiderable part of the 


both Indies, to give 2 certain value in ſea-ſhells and | 
g 1 ; F 


|, the men well armed and accoutred. } 
CoMMIs8ARY-GENERAL of proviſions, has the charge of 


one of Ame- | 


"7a ficult : the ſituation of Flanders, and the manu- 
* which there flouriſhed from the tenth century, toge- 
both of the free fairs of that country, engaged the merchants, | 
un Al tde north and ſouth, to eſtabliſh their magazines firſt | 
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out dero ating from their nobility: by an ordonnance of 


Louis XIII. merchants are allowed to take on them the qua- 


lity of nobles ; and by another of Louis XIV. they are de- 
clared capable of being ſecretarigs of Rate, without layingaſide 
their commerce, It may be added, for the, honour of trade; 
that ſome of the Italian princes, looking on themſelves as the 
chief merchants of their ſtates; do not diſdain to make theit 
own. palaces ſerve as magazines: and there ate ſeveral kings 
in A la, as well as moſt of thoſe on the coaſts of Africa and 
Guiney, who negotiate with the Europeans by theit factors, 
and frequently in perſon, , . | 
by land, and by ſea ; that by long voyages; and by ort; in- 
land or — du and — z and by whe le E 
A great part of the foreign commerce of England: is now carried 
on by collective companies: ſome incorporated by the kings 
charters, with an excluſive privilege, as the Eaſt- India and 
South-Sea companies; others only private aſſociations, as the" 
„Turky and Hamburgh companies. See Cour Axv. 
Chambers of COMMERCE. See the article Cyuamper, | 
Charafters in COMMERCE, See the article CHARAccTER. 
COMMINATORY, a clauſe irfrted in a law, edi, 
| fatent; Cc. importing a puniſhment wherewith delinquents 
are menaced ; which, however, is not to be executed in its 
rigour. | | , 1 
Thus, in France, when an exile is injoined not to return 
on pain of death, it is deemed a comminatory penalty; ſince, 


junction is then laid on him, which is more than commi- 


without remedy. . pp Pir ors IL CW 1 
COMMINUTION, the act of grinding, or breaking any 
matter into ſmaller particles.— The ee of chewing, or 
maſticating our food; is the comminutiari thereof 71 
.COMMISSARY, an officer of the biſhop, who exerciſes eccle- 
ſiaſtical juriſdiction in thoſe parts of the dioceſe; which are ſo 
far remote from the ſee, that the chancellof cannot call the 
ſubjeQs thereof to the biſhop's' principal eonſiſtory, without 
their too great moleſtation. „ ate 18 5 
This officer, called by the canoniſts commiſſarius, or officialis 
- foraneus, is appointed to ſupply the biſhop's office in the out 
parts of the dioceſe, and in ſuch parts as are peculiar to the 
biſhop, and exempted from the juriſdiction of tlie archdeacon: 
for where the archdeacons have juriſdiction, as in moſt places 
they have, either by preſctiption or compoſition, the com- 
| wills ſuperfluous, and frequently vexatious. | 
CoMuiss AR, in an army,— There are two ſotts of com- 
// ͤ M ˖ A Rare 4 
CoMMISSARY-GENERAL of the muſters, or muſter-maſter 
general, takes an account of the ſtrength of every regiment; 


. 


- furniſhing the army with all things of that kind. 


||COMMISSION,. in common law, is the ſame with delegation - 
among the civilians z and is taken for the warrant, of pa- 
tent, which any man exereiſing juriſdiction, either ordinary 
or extraordinary, hath to authorize him to hear or deter- 


mine'any-cauſe or action: 


ſeems to be null by the Ratute for taking away purveyance, 
12 Car, II. and the high cammiſſion court; which was founded 


on the ſtatute 1 Eliz. and is alſo aboliſhed by act of parlia- 
ment 17 Car. I. The perſons charged with a commiſfion are 


hence called cemmiſſioners; ſometimes committees. 
Commiss1oN of anticipation, was antiently a commz/z 
under the great · ſeal, to collect a ſubſidy before the day. See 
Aura e ik 8 
CoMMmIss10N of afſeciation, is a commiſſion under the great-ſeal, 
to aſſociate two; or more learned perſons, with the ſeveral 

. Juſtices, in the ſeveral circuits and counties in Wales. 


N 


directed to five or more commiſſionera, to inquire into the 
particulars of a man's circumſtances, ho hath failed, or 
broke; and to act according to certain ſtatutes made in that 
behalf. | „ e 5 1013 Foy + Fo br 7 Weed 

 CoMmIs$10N of peace. See JUSTICE f g . 
CommiIs$ION of rebellion, or uit of: rebellion, ĩs iſſued out 


7 4 does not appear. See REBELLION, 


perſons; three, two, or one of them; to apprehend, or cauſe 
to be apprehended, the party as a rebel; and to bring him 
to the coùrt on a day aſſigned. l.. 

' Comm18810n-Officers. Ses the article Orr E. 
Beo ef CoMMis810N8, See the article Boo. 
 Commi8810N, in commerce. See FACTORAGE« bt 

' COMMISSION ER, be who has a comm! ſſion, 6. r. a paten 


if, 
or other legal Warrant, to., execute! any public office. dee 


e. A - oo ts Fs ws a , 0 ; 
Wd lane mt; p s 2 Ee ; $42. $24 MN 4-4 Ss 6 4 F * «A — YN 
I, No 7 che nobles are allowed to exerciſe commerce with- | 


-  CoMmis910N, WARRANT, Ce. l 23 37/169 
eee n 


"1 © | het ah 


Commerce, on the foot it now ſtands, is divided into commerce 


if he do return, it is not ſtrictly executed; but a ſecond in- 


natory, and from the day of the date thereof, imports death 


reviews them, ſees that the horſe be well mounted, and all 


The term, however, is ſometimes extended farther than to 
matters of judgment; as in the cammi ſſion of purveyors, which 


fron given 


Commis810N of bankruptcy, a commuſſion under the great ſeal, 


when a man, after proclamation iſſued out of the chancery, 

or the exchequer, and made by the ſheriff, to preſent him 

ſelf, under pain of his allegiance, to the court b a certain 
5 \ 


is commiſſin is directed, by way of command, 10 certain 
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Such TRY commiſſioners of hawkers and pedlars, commiſſtners And from the Angles came the Eaſt-Angles, 


dt alieviationy cmi fon! of the ſitiinps, Ker. = 
CoMmuSs10nuny of the Cuftoms, J 8. J Cos ros. 
Commsszonens of Erie. TES J. 
CoMmre$10NBR5 of the Navy: Ses the article Narr. 


and EXCHEQUER. | 


COMMISSURE , CommissURA, a term uſed by ſome au- 
thors, for the junctu the , or i 
- ices of bodies or the little clefts between the -particles ; | 

eſpecially when thoſe particles atE broadiſh and flat, and 

2 wus to one another, like thin plates; or lamellae. 
Ses FokkE. TH. 1 vg arg BT | 


»The word literally ſignißes 4 joining, or connecting af one 
5 thing to another. N * . 5 . 1 


CommssuRt, in architecture, c. denotes the joint of two | 
ſtones z/ or, the application of the ſurface of the one to that |. 
Among anatomiſte, commiſſure is ſometimes alſo ufed for a | 

. Tutvre of the cranium, or Rull. 
COMMITTEE, in law, one or more perſons, to whom the 
- conſideration of any matter is referred, either by a court, or 

© by conſent of the parties concern. 
CoumiTTEE' of Parliament, is a board conſiſting of a certain 


| the 1 ö 
number of niembere, appointed by the whole houſe, for the | From the common reaſon of things, therefore, common iy 
- - exarhining of a bill, or making report of an inquiry, or pro- ſhould appear the beſt, moſt beneficial, and eaſy to the peopk; 


- ceſs of the houſe, &c. oe 8 : 
Sometimes, the whole houſe is reſolved into a committee; 
on which occaſion each perſon has a right to ſpeak, and re · 
- ply as much, and as often, as he pleaſes: an expedient they | 
uſually have recourſe to in extraordinary caſes, and where |. 
any thing is to be thoroughly canvaſſed. —When the houſe is | 
not in a committee, each gives his opinion regularly, and is 
only allowed to ſpeak once. © © © © | 
CounrTTER of the King, is uſed for a widow of one of the | 
- king's tenants : it is thus called, as being By the antient law | 
| of th realm committed to the king's care and protection. See | 
« WIDOW. Th" 5 Gong PE DARE ” ns gen 
_ COMMODATE, CommonATvH, in the civil juriſprudence, | 
the loan, or free conceſſion of any thing moveable or im- 
moyeable, for a certain time, on condition of reſtoring again 
tte ſame individual after a certain term, mum. 


- The commadate is a kind of loan: there is this difference, | denominated lt. rigbt, and ſoon after, the commun law; u 


however, between a loan and'z commodate, that the latter is | 
- gratis, aud does not transfer the property: the thing muſt 


in kind, though not in identity. . | 


: | » 
Kent, und- 


4 
id 
wth, and Weſt-Saxons ; | 


Northumbrians. 


A 
res, or for the ſmall-meatus's; or inter- B 


- 


. cauſe it cannot be made by charter, or parliament: 
are always matters of record; wheteas * 


of the people: exceptirig ſuch as are firſt made temporary; 
whom our hiſtorians call magnus juris Anglicani conditor having 
ing mult] -Befide the common law of England in general; there arein 
returned in effence, and without impairment: ſo that | divers parts of the nation particular cuftoms, and comme 


things which conſume” by uſe, or time, cannot be objects of | ufs | 
a commodate,” but of a loan ; in regard they may be returned | | ry have retained them: ſuch as the Borough - Engl, 


| - capital and mihuſcule, are to be duly written. 
The | 


/ _ 


don. 


me | Mercia a 
No, as each people had its peculiar cuſtoms 
clined to different laws; whereof; thoſe of the Wigan 
and Metcians, who inhabited the mid'and countrie. , 
upon the diſſolut on bf the heptarchy, and eſtabliſhm. ver, 
monatthy, preferred to the feſt, and acquired the . 5 
0 


p pellation of Jus Anglorum. Their particu] 
eft abut and” Mrchenlaye Fereleukar name wen 
y theſe laws the nation was governed for ſeveral 


* 


being at length ſubdued by the Danes, the cuſtomd a 
people were introduced, and incorporated with * bob 
thus a new form of common law aroſe, called Da 1 by 
The Danes being afterwards, in their turm, overeome 
Normans; the Conqueror, on a review of the ſeveral lav, 
cuſtoms that then obtained, abrogated ſome, ang bole 
others; adding ſome of his own country laws: and the ſyſten 
or aſſemblage of theſe, ' is what we call the common law ' 
The common law of E is, properly, the common * 
ſioms of this kingdom; which, by length of time, hue d, 
tained the force of laws e | | 
It is called lex non ſcripta, the unturirten law : not but thy 
have moſt of it written in the old Norman dialed, ** 


SR | cuſtoms are only 
matter of fact, and ſubſiſt no-where but in the memory d 


in regard it conſiſts of ſuch rules and practices as they then. 
ſelves ſpontanecuſly, and as it were by the impulſe and dich 
of their own intereſts, were led to: whereas the written lay; 
made in England by the king and parliament, are impoſed an 
the ſubjeA at once and without any trial, or foreknowley 
how they ſhall anſwer ; and whether or no they are like b 
prove beneficial to the nation, and agreeable to the natue 


and, for their approved utility, afterwards perpetuated, 

The firſt Saxon laws publiſhed in England, were thoſe of king 
'Ethelbert in the fixth century. 300 years after, king Alfred 
united the heptarchy, and rendered himſelf maſter ofthe while 
nation, made a collection from among the ſeveral laws of the 


ſeveral provinces of his domains; and commanded them ty 
be obſerved throughout his kingdom. This collection ya 


being common to the whole nation. 


ages, which have the force of common law among thai 


yvelkind, &c.—Where the common law is filent, theret 
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COMMODITIES Staple; See the article STAPLE, "Rtatute-law ſpeaks. See STATUTE. . i 
- CQUMODORE, in the navy, an under-admiral, or perſon | All trials at commen law are by a jury of twelve nen. 58 Abrr. 
commifſfioned by an admiral to command a ſquadron of ſhips | Jury, Fara, &c . ol 
in chief. See ADMIRAL, and:SQUADRON,  / Common Month, 1 | CqCMonTH. Fin 
COMMON, Communts, ſomething that belongs to all alike 3] Common Motion. { ee the article J MoT10N, * le 
. \ is owned or allowed by all; end is not confined to this] Common Objea, J. _ L COpjecr. © © ne 
. -- more thaw that. See Communts. s. » | Common-PLace Book; Adverſaria, among the learned, & © of 
In which ſenſe, common ſtands oppoſed to proper, peculiar, &c. notes a regiſter, or orderly collection of what things oc © cre 
Thus, the Earth is ſaid to be bur common mother; in the | worthy to be noted; and retained in the courſe of a mit * ad 
| + firſt, or golden age, all things were in common, 8 well as the reading, or ſtudy 0 diſpoſed, as that among a mullipic © tax 
ſun and elements: the name animal is common” to man and | of heads, and things of all kinds, any one may be © the 
bet; that of ſubſtance to hody and ſpirie. | found, and turned to at pleaſure, * far 
- Philoſophers'diſpu'e whether there be any ſuch'thing as cm- | Common-place: books are things of great ſervice: the) ur * Cat 
non notions, "innate, or impreſſed on the mind by nature her- Eind ef promptuaries or Rorehouſes,” wherein to repolit * vat 
ſelf ; or whether our ideas àre alb adventitious. choiceſt and moſt valuable parts of authors, to be ea * of 
Common Bench,” See the article Common PLE ASS. ] hand when wanted. Several perſons have their ſeveral me of! 
- Common Council.” See the article Common Couw chi. l thods of ordering them: but that which comes belt recon - Uif 
Common Du#, in anatomy. See DucTvus Communts. | mended, and which many learned men have now gien u : dif; 
Common: Fingz in law, a certain ſum of money -which the re- is the method of that great maſter of order Mr. Locke. 1 
ſiants within the liberty of ſome leets pay to the lord thereof; bas thought fit to publiſh it in a letter to M. Toiſnard; 45 
called, in ſome places, hend. ſvor; in others, cert-money, or | termined thereto, by the great conveniency and advang : diff 
« certum les, and head pence.” r. 1 had found from it in 20 years experience; as well 3s byt 1 
It was fürſt granted to the lord towards the charge of his | recommendations and intreaties of many of his friends, m ws 
4 Xn the court-leet ; whereby the reſtants have now] had likewiſe proved it. ts ; but 
the conveniency/of doing their * near home, with- | The ſubſtance of this method we ſhall here give the t 3 
out being compelled to go to the ſheriff's turn. ' | - whereby he will pe eaſily enabled to execute it himſelf | { Ip 
Common Hun che chief huntſman belonging to the lord | The firlt page of the book you intend” to take down i lion 
mayor and aldermen of London J common places in, is to ſerve as a kind of index ob. | Ate 
| Common *hitmdment,” in law, the common underftanding, | whole; and to contain references to every place or oy , To} 
meaning, or conſtruction of any thing; without training it | therein: in the commodious contrivance of which 0 bo 
; Fo: voy elgn, remote, or particular ſenſe, * | ſo as' it may admit of a ſufficient copia, or variety 0 Yn 
Bar to Common Intindment; is an ordinary or | ger? bar, | terials, without any confuſion; all the ſecret of hel = peg 
which commonly diſables the declaration of the. plaintiff. G16 y 07 2 en i i (i 
: .See Ban and IuTEDMEM r. III | In order to this, the firſt page, as already mention «oh t 
' Common Lato, that body ef rules generally received, and | more room, the two fiſt pages that front each ollen TW 4 
held as law in this nation, before any ſtatute, or written law, be divided, by parallel lines, into 25 equal parts; or l Ph | 
| was made co alter the fame, © lk every fifth line is to be diſtinguiſhed, by its coden 5g Fre 
Afﬀter the decay of the Roman empire, Britain became in- | other cireumſtance. Theſe lines are to be cut * al 
vaded by thee kinds of German people, vis, the Saxons, |_ larly by others, drawn from top to bottom; abe l wy 
-* Angles, und Jutes, From the” Jutes deſcended the men of | veral ſpaces thereof, the ſeveral letters of the alpha" ry 
' of the He” of Wight; from the Saxons Wot. 
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gilt with the manner of writing the letters therein, will | 
ed from the following ſpecimen; . wherein what 6! 
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aer of the common- place book thus formed, matters are 
eo taking er thing therein. So 
| In order to this, conſider to what head, the th 
ener is moſt naturally referred; and under which, one would 
de led to look for ſuch a thing: in this head, or word, regard 
i had to the initial letter, and the firſt yowel that follows it; 


, 


poſe, e. r. I would enter down a Pale that refers to the 

head benny; B, I conſider, is the initial letter, and e the 
fit vowel: then, looking upon the index for the partition E, 
ind therein the line e (which is the place for all words whoſe 
felt letter is B, and firſt vowel ; as Beauty, . Beneficence, 
Bread, Bleeding, Blemiſhes, &c.), and finding no numbers 
dready down to direct me to any page of the book where | 
words of been ente 
to the firſt blank Page I find, which in a freſh 
ſuppoſed to be, will be pa; ane 
hare occaſion for on the head beauty ; b 


book, as this is 
e page 2. and here I now write what I 
inning the head in 


the page where it is written, v/z. 2. in the index, in the 
ſpace F. from which time, the claſs B e becomes wholly 

in poſſeſſion of the 2d and 3d pages, which are conſigned to 
letters of this charaQteriſtic. ee ee 
Had I found any page or number N entered in the ſpace 
5% L muſt have turned to the page, and have written my mat- 
ter in what room was left therein: ſo, if after entering the 


the like, finding the number. 2 already poſſeſſed of the ſpace 
of this charaReriſtic, I begin the paſſage on beneyolence in 


[carry it on to page 
JJ + 
- example will make the method of writing down the heads 
obvious, | UP A Eee 


avry. The p 
* called a ſenſe, becauſe of its affinity to the other ſenſes 


lege of principles, proportions, cauſes, or of the uſeful- 
* neſs of the object; but ſtrikes us at firſt with the idea 


* creaſe this pleaſure of beauty; however, it may ſuper- 


thing you would |. 


this characteriſtic have been entereg, I turn forward | 


the remainder of the page; which not containing the whole, 
3. which is alſo for Be; and add the} | 


power of perceiving the ideas of beauty is juſtly 


the margin; and indenting all the other ſubſervient lines, that! 
the head may ſtand out, and ſhew itſelf : this done, I enter 


wlſage on beauty, I ſhould have occaſion for benevolence, or © 


At, 


in this, that the pleaſure does not ariſe from any know-| 


© of beauty; nor does the moſt accurate knowlege iri- | 


Our ſenſe of ' beauty, from objects by which they are 

* conſtituted. good to us, is very diſtin&t from our 

< deſire of them, when they are thus conſtituted: 

b our deſire of beauty. may be counterbalanced. by re- 

£ yards. and; puniſhments, but never our ſenſe. of it, 

* Had we no ſuch ſenſe of beauty, houſes, gardens, 

+ dreſs, £quipage,,, might be. recommended to us as 
convenient, fruitful, warm, eaſy ; but never as 
"© beautiful ; and in faces, I ſee nothing that could 


"4 pleaſe us, but, livelineſs of colour, and ſmoothneſs 
* of ſyrface,—[nquiry into the Original of as of 


the our Ideas of 
© Beauty, &c. 8vo. Lond. 1725. p. 10, I1, 12. 


beg, Th in ff of 6 fm. a 


© virtugus,. is ſome determination of our nature to 
ſtudy the good of others; or ſome inſtinct, ante- 
cedent to all reaſon from intereſt, which influences 
us to the love of others. — The ſame cauſe which 
determines us to, purſue happineſs for ourſelves, de- 
termines us to eſteem and : benevolence for others: 
even the very frame of our nature, or a. generous 
inſtinct.— This univerſal bzneyolence towards all men, 
we may compare to that principle of gravitation, 
which extends to all bodies in the uniyerſe; but, like 
the love of benevolence, increaſes as the diſtan 


OG A” 


Wd 
A AAA ANA _ 2a 


ce is 

« diminiſhed; and is ſtrongeſt when bodies come to 

touch each other, Id. ib. p. 131. 143. 199. —As all 
© men have ſelf-love, as well as benevolence; thoſe two 
© principles may jointly. excite a man to the ſame 
action: and then they are to be conſidered as two 
forces impelling the ſame body to motion: ſome- 

times they conſpire ; nds are indifferent. to 
6. each other; and ſometimes. are oppoſite. Thus, if 
A. man has ſuch ſtrong lenevslence as would. have pro- 
© duced an action without any views to ſelf-intereſt ; 
© that ſuch a man has alſo in view private .advantage, 
does no-way diminiſh the-, benevolence of the action. 
© When he would not haye produced ſo much public 
good, had it not ran 3 proſpect of ſelf-intereſt ; 

. © then the effect of ſelf love is to. be deducted; and 
© his benevolence is proportioned to 'the remainder of 
Mp $9 „which pure benevolence would have produced. 

When a man's benevolence is hurtful to himſclf,, then 

© {elf-love is oppolite to benevolence ; and the, benevolence 


„ 


a add a diſtinct rational pleaſure from proſpects of advan- is proportioned to the ſum of the good produced, 
ultipict _ © tage, or from the increaſe of knowlege.. And further, 6 a reſiſtance of the ſelf· love ſurmounted there- 
be * the ideas of beauty, like other ſenſible ideas, are nece(-| © by, —The morality of any perſon, or the quantity 

* farily pleaſant to us, as well as immediately ſo; neither 1 of public good Md b 90 55 is in a compound 
they are enn any reſolution of our own, nor any proſpect of ad. ratio of his benevolence and abilities: or (by fubſti- 
repolit th vantage or diſadvantage, vary the beauty or deformity „ tuting the initial bat Lice the words, as M== mo- 
he ready of an object: for as in the external ſenſations, no view 4 mY good, and = moment of evil) M=B 4A. - 
ever mn of intereſt will make an objeR grateful ; nor detriment; dem ib. p. 130, 131. 143. 199” 
jelt recoil diſtingt from immediate pain in the perception, make it COTS „ 


wen 10K 
an f 
iſnard; © 
dvantage 

h 
jends, W 


the read 
mſell. 
down de 
dex to 9 
or mit 


; Cifagreeable'to the ſenſe ; ſo, propoſe the world as a 
b reward, or threaten the greateſt evil, to make us ap- 
prove a deformed object, or diſapprove a beautiful one; 


. 


t our ſentiments of 

Ip, appea 

: bons of this pleaſure | | 

ted for perceiving it; and that it is diſtin from that 
Joy whic 

Vantage. N 


0 


; Fling the pleaſant ideas of beauty? Now this ſhews' 


elk love, wich 2 view to obtain the pleaſures of beau- 


0 Win architecture, 
without which ſenſe, . theſe objects 
thus advintageous 3. nor excite, in us 


dis advanta : 
„ Fould net of 


ulation may be procured by rewards, or threat-| 
„ Mings,; or we may in external conduct abſtain from 
ah purſuit of the beautiful, and purſue the deformed ;| 
N t the forms, and our perceptions; | 
would continue invariably the ſame. Hence, it plainly | 
rs, that ſome objects are immediately the occa- |” 

Nen ; and that we have ſenſes] 


ariſes from ſelf-love, upon proſpect of ad- 

„ Nay, do not we often ſee conveniency and 
** e to obtain beauty, without any other pro 

1 pect o advantage in the beautiful orm, than the ſug- 


at however we may purſue beautiful objects from 


* * f 14s; 
- a 9 * k 
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i pleaſure, which conflitures them OO 5 


8 gardening, Cc. yet there muſt] 
2 ſenſe of beauty antecedent 85 proſpeRts of eyen 


mediately Fe by 


one claſs are full, look 


entering that head in this new 4 


#4 


tom 


and as for ©, fince it is always followed by an , be puts 
it in the fifth place” of Z 1 and ſo has no. J, which is a 
8 : 90 Mere N rr ̃ eib cChafacte + 
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buorſes, oxen, Ce, being accounted. fitteſt for the plough- 


24 . 
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_ inthe index, oy regulatity is preſerved, without diminiſhing 


its ex Others chooſe ta retain the aſſign e fe 

© a place for Qu below % ĩ˙·—-·· 7 RET... | 

If any i e that thoſe hundred claſſes are not ſufficient to] CoMMon year, See A 5 

FH pr 1 all kinds of ſubje&ts without confuſion, he may, COMMONER, is uſed for a ſtudent in ſome univerſ 
follow the ſame method; atid yet augment the number to 500, | | OM OCB es, ep. 
by taking in dne mote-charaRteriſtic to them 


But thelinventot aſſures us, that in all his collections, qr 2 
dex, as above laid down. 


"0 ee ee ett —— — . 
Coumon Pik As, Communia placita, or Bancus communis, one 


of the king's courts, fiow” conſtantly held in Weſtminſter- 
tall; be dend nornble————— 
Gwyn 


were but two courts called the 2 8 courts, viz, the exche- 
quer, and the king's-bench ; and that upon the grant of that | 
Charter the court of 3 was erected, and fixed to a 


5 * f o „ * | 1 4% " 5 "PF \ . 4 
e 3 viz. Weſtminſter-hall: whence the writs which 
- © before ran roram me, vel juſtictarits meis, 9 7; were now 


5 changed nped, and run coram juſticiarits meis apu I. mn. 
All civil cauſes, both real, perſonal, and mixed, are tried in 

tis court, accotting to the ſtrict law of the realm: Forte- 
bh — repreſents it as the only court for real cauſes. | 


| 
Tue chief-juftice hereof is called the lord chief-juftice of the | 
 common-pleas ; who is accompanied with three or four his af- | 

. » ſociates, created by letters patent, and as it were judges in-“ 
ſtalled or placed on the common bench by the lord chancellor, | | 


and the lord chief · juſtice of the court. 


* 


The feſt of the officers belonging to this court, are the c/o 
© brevium; three prothonotaries, or prænotaries: See PROTHO0-|. 


© WoTARY. A chirographer ; fourtten filazers 5 four exigen- 


©” ers; clerk of the warrants; clerk of the juries, or jurata|. 


' - worits; clerk of the is: pt clerk of the king's filver ; clerk 
© of the efſoigns ; clerk of the outlawries ; clerk of the errors; 
* whole ſeveral functions ſee in their places, Cus r os brevium, | 
- CutROGRAPHER, EXIGENTER, CLERK, &c. 
Common ray. See the article ax. 
| Common, in 


minine, as it is uſed to ſignify either father, or mother. 
The Latin prammarians, beſides this, which they call the 


#*. 


common of too, do alſo make a common 'sf three ; which ex-. They have on res, 
| I. che grand 77 57 of the realm; preſent public grievancs 


tends to maſculine, feminine, and neuter. 


Common, in geometry, is applied to an angle, line, or the like, ieh | | . | 
Kingdom; and proſecute them before the houſe of la 
Who are a court oF an Ss though the commons are 


Which belongs equally to two figures, or makes à neceſſary 

73 part of both. 2 485 ba : 0 . g 8 8 5 PEER 3 5 

| Comtwon Center of Gravity. See CENTER of Gravity. 
Common Diviſer, is à quantity, or number, which exactly di- 
"vides two, or more other quantities, er numbers, without 
N. I OE / I | 

. Common, in law, that ſoil, the uſe whereof lies open or com- 
mon to the ſeveral inhabitants, or holders of a particular 


town, or. lordſhip. © 


, cominion of turbary, common'6f eſtovers, Sc. 


" Conimon of paſture, is divided into common in groſs, common 
_ © appendant, common appurtenant, and common by way of neigh- 
Common in groſs, is a liberty to have common alone, that is, 
without any land or tenemetit in another man's land, grant- 


zs commonly paſſed by deed? or ſpecialty. 


* ed either to a perſon for life, or to him, and his heirs, This | Doors Commons. See Corr RGE of Civilians 
© Ra ' | Prodtor of the COMMONs. See PROCTOR, 
Commons is alſo, uſed for the ſtated and ordinary dic, 


ZOMMON/ appendant, and COMMON appurtenant, are. uſually 
_ / confounded; both being defined to be a liberty of common ap- 
_ "pertaining to, or depending on ſuch or ſuch a freehold ; 
which common muſt be taken with beaſts commonable ; as 


man; and not with goats, geeſe, and hogs. 
Others diſtinguiſh between the two, thus: common appurte- 

nuant may be ſevered from the land whereto it appertains ; but 
_ not zommon appendant, which, according to my Lord Coke, 
Had its original in the following manner 


When a lord enfeoffed another in arable lands to hold of him 


in ſocage; the feoffee, to maintain the ſervice of his plough 
had at firſt, by courteſy of his landlord, common in is 


_ * © waſtes, for neceſſary beaſts, to ear and compoſt his lands: 
and that for two cauſes; 1“, becauſe it Was tacitly implied 
I * in the feoffment ; by reaſon the feoffee could not till, or 
'_ © compolt his paſture : by conſequence, therefore, the feof- 
* '© fee had, as a thing neceſſary, or incident, common in the 
.+ © waltes, or lands of the lord. 2˙, For the maintenance 
_\* anil advancement of tig. 
_ Common per Cauſe de Vicinage, i. e. by reaſon of neighbour- 
_ * Hood; is a liberty that the tenants of one lord in one town, 
_ have tb conmen with, the tenants of another lord in another 


4 
i 


ed CES ⁵ i na 
But it is to he obſerved, that thoſe who claim this kind of com- 
uon (which is uſually called intercommoning ) may not put their 
"cattle into the common of the other to, for then they are di- 
*  Arainable 3 but, turning chem into their own fields, if 
Fray into their peighbours cammen, they muſt be ſuffered. 


| ar, denotes the gender of nouns, which is | SP! 8 W | 
- equally applicable to both ſexes, male and female, Privileges of the COMMONS. All bills for levying money a 
Such is that of parent, patent; which is either maſculine, or fe- | | 
from them the greateſt part of the moneys ariſe; not i 
they allow the lords to make any alteration in a move. ll 


Fery urch occur By thus making ©/the Jah Tate, in Co t 8, 2 The 
N Common rectþtdele; 1 Gul | OSS ALLY. 
 C SENSORY,_ _ 


mont; in 


9 The word is alſo 990 ied to a member-of the houſ cx 
long ſeries of years; he never found any deficiency in the in- COMMONS, in parliament, are the lower bouſe, call 


— we 


clection of a ſpeaker, they take the oaths a ſecond time, & 


. 


= 


— 


of 


1 * 


. 


commate is but a quarter of a hundred. 


COMMOTION, an inteſtine motion, ar han 


: 


© fibres of the brain. A fall occaſions a commotion 


* 
x 


Y 


COMMUNAM afpropriare, See the article Ar dis 


* 


| 


See ISTERCOMMONING, * f 


1 


- gefſes by the cities and borough-towns, 
In theſe elections, antiently, all the people had Votes 
| I ; king Henry VI. to avoid tumutles; firft-appointed, that 
=rves,. That till the. granting of magna charta there | ſhould vote for knights but ſuch. as were freeholder, 8 


neceſſary goods brought with them, are privile; 
attachments and impriſonments; except for treafo: 


© 7. e. ſuch allowance as the king, conſidering the pic 
= har In 17 Edward Il. the allowance was ten gra ff 


| | „ OE raiſed to four ſhillings a day for dubbed knights, aol! 
In which ſenſe, we ſay, common wn of paſture,” common mon of fiſhing, | 


CommoNs is alſo uſed, in oppoſition to nobles, or per, ! 
© for all ſorts of perſons under the degree of a baron; includ 


- TNNs 32 


* 5 


COMMOTE, an antient term in Wales, denoting ha 


-" occaſions ſometimes a contrafiſſure, and at other times 


en 


» 


FEES 


tered in a particular rank; 
tion to a peer. 


of knights elected by the counties, and of citizens any g 
5 bu 
none 
reſide in the county, and had 40s. yearly revenüe 
perſons elected for counties to be milites Aare po 

eſquires, or gentlemen fit for knighthood ; native Eg N 
men, at leaſt naturalized ; and 21 years of age: 10 5 
ſheriff, or eccleſiaſlical perſon, to fit in the houſe for c 

All members of either houſe, with their menial fervants, wy 
from al 


or breach of peace, all the time of the ſeflion, ail ag 
arrive at home, eundo, morando, ad propria redeunyy, 

The commens ſit in their houſe promiſcuouſly ; only the fer 
has a chair, or ſeat, fixed towards the upper end; an 6, 
clerk, with his aſſiſtant, fits near him. 


The members have no' robes, as the lords ever had: et. 
cepting the ſpeaker and clerks ; and ſometimes the profey 
of law in term-time, and the members of the city 
DS IE oat ie i ot. | 
On the firſt day of the new parliament, before any aft L 


D EH * 8 


meddled with, all the members take the oaths ; uſually, dene 


fore the lord ſteward, and in the court of wards. I one | 
then proceed to the choice of a ſpeaker. And after th 


the ſubject, begin in the houſe of commons ; in regard, it! 


They have the privilege to propoſe laws, and are, in > 


impeach public delinquents, even the higheſt officers ef t 


The commons are allowed their expences during parliane 
time, rationabiles expenſas, as the words of the wit 
things, ſhall think proper to impoſe on the people they 

ights, and five for burgeſſes, per day; afterwards it 
ſhillings for all the reſt : but all allowance is now gronn i 
. difuſe ; and the courfe of the money turned the other m 


5 the orders of knights, eſquires, gentlemen, the ſons of 
. nobility, and yeomen. See each under its proper a 
SQUIRE, GENTLEMAN, YEOMAN, &r. 


? eating, of a college, inns of court, or other ſociety 


bo 
$ #4 - 


| MMONWEALTH. | See RuppBLICy and Ron. 
7a 


tred, or hundred; containing 50 villages, See Hun! 
: Wales was antiently divided into three province; be. 
theſe ſubdivided into cantreds; and every 


commotes or half- hundreds. 


{1 . 4 REY | AS11444 4. 2 1 
Silveſter Girald, however, tells us in his (19) 


ln medieine, the term is chiefly uſed for a blow, a 
the brain. A convulſion is a commotion of the fue 


1 uf 
* 


frequently ariſes a counterſtroke on the oppoſite pelt 


© ture of the veſſels, and an apoſthume, by Jhakins 
Ran of the Brain, os. 


n 


COMMUNE ein, See the article RECTUM: 4 
COMMUNIBUS 4%, a Latin term, in frequent 
philoſophical, Sc. Writers; implying ſome m 

mean relation, between ſeveral places. |; 
Dr. Keil ſuppoſes the occean to be one qua”; 


deep, communibus Beif, g, d. at à medium, i 
place with another. eee : 10 
CoMmuNni1Bus annis, has the ſame import with regal 


that commpnibus locis has with regard to place. 


2 * 
| (7 O M 
abt + « TAY 4 * 
by 


it Paris to 19 inches. | 


(acrament of the euchariſt. See EUCHARIST. | 


| COMMUNICAT ING, in theology, the act of receiving the] be determined. But all hard bodies, that we know of, have an 


Thoſe of the refor med, and of the Greek churches, communi-| and much more intricate. See ELAasTICITY; and the Jaws of” 
| r both kinds; thoſe of the Romiſh only under one. | 


From the ſecond book of Tertullian to his wife, it appears, 
= antiently they communicated faſting. S. Auguſtine ſays ex-] the way, ſo as to leave a free paſſage to the body whereby it 


cate 


preſly, that in ſome churches, in his time, they communicated] was moved; yet, that will only proceed with the velocity 
m day. Among the Greeks, M. Fleury obſerves, the 


laity fill communicate every ſunday; and that thoſe who omit | that it had before: it being a rule, that every thing endeavours 


i three ſundays together are excommunicated. | 


35 obſerved by Beat. Rhenanus on Tertullian. 


or making him a ſharer with us therein. 


' of our ideas and ſentiments to each other. 


Pi 


Cavss, &c. 


* with another; or the paſſage from one place to another. 


communication between ſuch two apartments. 


Bridge of COMMUNICATION. See the article Bz1DGE. 


Tab. Fortification, fig. 21, 22, &c, 


attributes of one of the natures in Jeſus Chriſt, to the other. 


© Word, to this perſon mutt be attributed the denominations of 
e price both natures, and of their properties. But we may not 
le they 
n groats "hl 
yards it 


mere man; that he is fallible, c. 


n 


tumanity, immortal, immenſe, &c. 


in motion is accelerated. 


f 


otion of one 
liyfical cauſe 


of that of another, See Cavss.: + 


ion, SirlſaacNe 


mne loſes juſt-as much 


fw into one maſs. 


ch it ſtrik 


| eleas 


ole a fd e ag 
a fourth part of its velocity. 


eight 
b nel? IE 
. CMA. 


» . 4 I 


| gh " F . 7 "Ry | N . | | 
| ſerves, that the depth of rain, communtbus annis, motion, the firſt would only communicate five, and retain 353 
Mr, Derne ih another, were it to ſtagnate on the eatth, | ſince thoſe five were ſufficient, in regard of the inequality 4 
bt pt -unt to, at Townly in Lancaſhire, 424 inches; at] the bodies, to make them proceed with equal velocity. 
| wo der in Eſſex 1943 at Zurick 3243 at Piſa 434; and] After the ſame manner may the other laws of communication 


The oriental communicants receive the ſpecies of wine by a] that wherein it is at that juncture: therefore, a body which 
n; and antiently they ſucked it through a pipe, as has | has already loſt part of its motion, by its meeting with an- 


COMMUNIC ATION, the act of imparting a thing to another, | length to become perfectly quieſcent, 


Thus, God is ſaid to communicate his grace to us, by means li 
cd his ſacraments. Ihe uſe of ſpeech is for the communicating | longer than the ſmaller: for the motions of both bodies are as 


Philoſophers are at a loſs as to the manner of the communi-| cumjacent bodies which touch its ſurface, in proportion to the 
cation; or intercourſe between ſoul and body. See Sour, magnitude of its ſurface; the larger body, therefore, though it 


COMMUNICATION is alſo uſed. for the connexion of one thing] tion to its maſs or quantity of matter, than the ſmaller, will loſe 


Antiently, it was frequent to have ſubterraneous communica- 
om between one place and another. Such a gallery makes a] other B, one foot: the ſurfaces here will be as four to one, but 


Lines of COMMUNICATION, in war, called alſo ſimply lines; are] motion as the cube B (the quantity of motion being ever as the 

' trenches fixor ſeven feet deep, and twelve broad, made between | quantity of matter). That each of them, therefore, may be- 
one fort, or work, and another; in order for a ſafe paſſage] come quieſcent at the ſame time, the cube A muſt loſe eight 

| between one quarter and another; eſpecially in fieges.—See | times as much motion every moment as the cube B: but 


CoMMUNICATION of idioms, in theology, the act of imparting the | to one; the bodies againſt which they ftrike, will only be as 
four to one: therefore, when the cube B is become perfely 
The communication of idioms is founded on the union of two | quieſcent, A will have half its motion. 0 5 ud 
natures in the perſon of Chriſt: by this communications of idioms | Hence, 2dly, we ſee the reaſon why any long b 
it is, that we ſay, God ſuffered, died, Sc. which is ſtrictly un-] thrown lengthwiſe, continues its motion longer than when 
derltood of the human nature; and ſignifies that God ſuffer- | thrown tranſverſſy: it meeting fewer bodies in the way to 
ed in his humanity, that he died as to his human nature, c. communicate its motion to in the one caſe than in the other. 
For the denominations which ſignify natures, or properties of | Hence alſo, 3dly, if a body be moved almoſt wholly within 
natufe, the ſchoolmen tell us, are denominatians of ſuppoſitans, | itſelf, ſo as to communicate little of its motion to the ambient 
or perſons, and are to be attributed to them: thus, the two | bodies, it muſt continue its motion a long time. Thus, a 
natures only ſubſiſting in Jeſus Chriſt by the ſole. perſon of the | fmooth braſs ball of half a foot diameter, ſupported on a 


by] revolve, for the ſpace of three or four hours. 

communication of idioms attribute to Jeſus Chriſt what would | COMMUNION, in theology, an uniform belief in ſeveral per- 
ſuppoſe him not to be God; fince that would deſtroy the hy-] ſons; whereby they are united under one head, in one church. 
paltatical union, which is the foundation of the communica-| See UniTY, UniFoRmITY, CHuRcn, . 
tun of 1d10ms,  'T'bus, we may not ſay, that Jeſus Chriſt is] In this ſenſe, the Lutherans, Calviniſts, &c. are ſaid to have 


The Lutherans carry the communication of idioms ſo far, as to] This is the primitive uſe of the word communion, as 
ay, that Jeſus Chriſt is not only in his divine nature, and by | from the canons of the council of Elvira. | 
reaſon of his divine perſon, but alſo really and properly in his |COMMUNION is alſo uſed for the act of *communicating in, or 


MMUNICATION of motion, that act of a moving body, where- | | 
2 another body at reſt is put by it in motion, or a body al-] ſhall receive the communion, at leaſt, at Eafterz which ſeems to 
I HIST. 14 


alebranche looks on the communication of motion as ſome-¶ they did do it much oftener in the primitive days. Gratian, and 
ng metaphyſical; i. e. as not neceſſarily ariſing from any phy- 
Ka principles, or any properties of bodies, but flowing from] to communicate three times a year, at Eaſter, Whitſuntide, 
e mmediate agency of God: there being, according to him, 
*more connexion, or dependence, between the motion or reſt | was got on foot, never to approach the euchariſt except at 
: one body, and that of another, than between the form, co-- Eaſter; and the council thought fit to ac it then by a 
un magnitude, &c, of one body, and thoſe of another. The |: law, leſt their coldneſs and remiſſneſs ſhot 

body, therefore, on his principle, is not.any | COMMUNION. under both kinds. —In. the eleventh century, the 


$ of the COMMUNICATION "of mo. ion. Action, and re-] rather, the ſpecies of bread was di 

| aac Newton demonſtrates, are equal and oppoſite; ed by the Romaniſts themſelves. Acla SS. Benedict. Sec. III. 

tone body {triking againſt another, and thereby occafion-| | 8 

hem. in its motion, . does. itſelf undergo the very ſame] hands, Hi/t. de Bearn. and believes the communion under one 
e 115 Wn motion, the contrary way, See Morrow. 
ce a moving body ſtriking direct y againſt another at reſt, | 
oth | of its motion as it communicates to The twenty- eighth canon of the council of Clermont injoins 

* er; and they will proceed with the ſame velocity as if | the communion to be received under both kinds, diſtinctly: add- 


Mcfore, the body in motion be triple that at reſt againſt | ether of caution, uiſ per neceſſitatem, & cautelam; the firſt in 
Arikes, it will loſe a fourth part of its motion; and | . favour of the ſick, the ſecond of the abſtemious, or thoſe 

Zh before, it would have xun over (., gr. ) a line of 20 who had an averſion for wine. 

wa eilen time, it will now only run over 1535 5. 6: it] It was formerly a kind of canonical puniſhment,” for clerks 


Ang body ſtrike on another already in motion, the] to receive it as the laity did, viz. under one kind. 

1 gen. the velocity. of the latter; but will loſe-leſs | They had another pwyſhment of the ſame nature, tho' under 
a „tion, than had the latter been abſolutely at reft. | a different name, called 

d , if a bodh in motion be triple of another at reſt, mens freq, | an 
2 N with 32 degrees of motion; it will com- This puniſhment was not any excommunication, or depoſi- 
|. "Lt degregs of its motion to the other, and retain | . tion; but a kind of ſuſpenſion from the function of the order, 
the other body had already four degrees off and 


rg, n 


COM 


of motion in bodies perfectly hard, and void of all elaſticity, 


elaſtic power; and in elaſtic bodies, the laws are different, 


: N in elaſtic bodies, ſee under PERCuss10N, 
f a body, when moved by another, happen to decline out of 


which it had after its communication to the other, not with 


to perſevere; not in the ſtate wherein it was formerly, but in 


- 


other; may loſe ftill more by a ſecond and a third, ſo as at 


Hence, 1ſt, if two unequal homogeneous bodies move in a right 
line with the ſame velocity, the greater muſt perſevere in motion 


their maſſes; but each communicates of its motion to the cir- 


has more ſurface than the ſmaller, yet having leſs, in propor- 


a leſs portion of its motion every moment than the ſmaller. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. a cube, A, to be two feet every way, and an- 


their maſſes as eight to one. If therefore thoſe bodies move with 
the ſame 3 the cube A will have eight times as much 


at 
- 1s impoſſible, becauſe as their ſurfaces are to each other as four 


ſlender ſmooth axis, with a very weak impulſe, is found to 


been cut off from the Romiſh communion. „ 
appears 
participating of, the ſacrament of the euchariſt. 
The fourth council of Lateran decrees, that every believer 
import a tacit deſire, that they ſhould do it oſtener; as, in effect, 
the maſter of the ſentences, preſcribe it as a rule for the laity, 
and Chriſtmas, ' But in the thirteenth century, the practice 


go farther ſtill. 


' communion was ſtill received by the laity in both kinds; or, | 
pped in the wine, as is on- 


M. de Marca obſerves, that they received it at firſt in their 


kind alone to have had its riſe in the Weſt under pope Ur- 
ban II. in 1096. at the time of the conqueſt of the Holy Land. 


however, two exceptions; the one of neceſſity, the 


guilty of any crime, to be reduced to lay communion; i. e, only 


| foreign communion; to which the ca- 
ns frequently condemned their biſhops, and other clerks. 


\ 
þ | 81 
4 vow & Se 


a degradation from the rank they held in the church. 
AM m n | ro 
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vided, doubtleſs borrowed it from ſome rules of their A. 
bours: they called them colleges; which term, among th 
had neatly. the ſame fignification with community among us. 
Communities are of two kinds, eccleſiaſtic and Hic: the firſt are 
either ſecular, as chapters of cathedral and collegiate churches; 


It had 8 becauſe the communion wis obly 0 Nn ehen abe, lcd, digte the wadern phraſe, are 
I * criminalion the foot of « fre Met; i. . 255 e ve 2 meſs mates, 1. 7. lodge to ether, eat together, — | 
to the lowelt of his order, he tob Mace ther all thaſe of his | D ther, wich and gien bread. Tt may be added, thi. 
rank. as. all chers, Ge did in the chüfches to which they] dame Greek authors under the Wetter ebe g. * | 
dig ddr |: The fecohd/ coliil e Agda orders every | NG wn in the ſenſe of ſociety: but it is more probul | 
__ clerk that abſents hinilelf from the church, to be reduced to ts 2 5 » borrowed it from the Freheh or Italiani. 
 - - foreign mmm. | Company, i in commerce, is an aſſociation of ſeveral m 
Coununus re ; cube 11 or others, who unite in one common 8 inks —— | 
OMMUNI1S duftus an en | Dvcrvs: by their ſtock, their counſel, and ſtudy, to the ns on foot, p 
Communis digeterum 3 See] EXTENSOR. | or ſupporting, of ſome lucrative eftabliſhmen h 
Communis labiorum CP DepresSOR. T "hough. company, and ſociety, or fellowſhip, be, in F 
MMON1S dabiorum. Erevaror. | the fame thing, yet cuſtom has made a difference ben, | 
S miſericordia. r ORnIS. them; ſociety, or partnerſhip, being underſtogd of two, a A 
MMONITY, a foci or body or men united together three dealers, or not many more; and company uſually of; ; k 
under certain: common laws, agreed on among themſelves, 1255 number. See SocItTY, yr 
Fm impoſed dy a ſuperior A ſecond agent between companies and ſocieties ; is, that in 
as whoſcem to er given the firſt hint of am-] the firſt, e r <a when they have excluſive privileges, cu. 7 
"HM to the ſeveral nations into which their empire was di-] not be eſtab without the conceſſion of the prince; ang in 
'T 
of 
del 
on 
do 
ox regular, as convents, monaſteries, & Tt 
Lay communities are of various kinds; ſome contracted bei 


fixed a e of a year and a day in the ſame place; othe ers| 


+0 ſun's true place E, from the heliocentric place of the fla- 
net R or contrary. 


MPACT,. in phyſics, Ao * body to 'he cloſe, debe 5 


"+a heavy ;. having few porrs, and thoſe fmall ones. 


need letters — charters, &c, 
. Whereas, for the latter, 
the members, fixed and certified by acts and contract; and 


the remote parts of the world; as the Engliſh and Dutch 


cou 


it is ſufficient 5 have the conſent of 


authorized by by-laws. 


Laſtly, the word company ſeems more peculiarly appropritted 


to thoſe grand aſſociations, ſet on foot for the commerce of 


Eaſt-India company, South-ſea company, Mifliflippi company, to1 


formed by the diſcharge of the ſame office, the pole lion off &c. The rife and nen whereof, we ſhall here fc 96: 
the ſame art, or attending the ſame place of worſhip ; as thoſe 2 before the reader. fer 

_” pariſhes, fraternities, S ngliſb COMPANIES —Eaft-India Contvany was formed to- Th 
25 Accordingly, the word is commonly underſtood of- pious foun-| Wards the atter-end of the reign of queen Elizabeth; thei firſt, 
dations for the ſupport of ſeveral perſons, either in a ſecular charter being dated in 15997 driv 
Ox T egular life; as colleges, Wien, convents, priories, ſeminaries, Their firſt cet, ſent out in 1600. brought back ſo wc 1 der | 
_ hoſpitals, inn, &c. cargo, that in a few years they numbered 20 ſhips. King fath 
Communiry. is more particularly Ad inthe French law, for“ James I. to ſhew how much he had its intereſt at heart, ſent ' lope: 
he Joint pr in goods between the huſband and the wife: {everal embaſſies to the great Mogul, the kings of Peria, Jaya, ſions 
e reſult of which is, that during marriage they are equally.| and other princes, to make treaties of commerce in his nane, whic 
intitled to all effects, and liable to all debts; contrafted either and that of the company; ſome of which ſubſift ftil: the kin Mog 
before or under matriage. ol Perſia, in particular, granted the company ſeveril extrag- rat, 3 
> Community, i is à ſpecies of ſucceſſion, and the acceptance of | dinary favours, i in recompence for the ſervice the Engliſh had and | 
8 community reſembles an aditio hereditatis. done him, in aſſiſting him to expel the Portugueſe from O. lutior 
| Community was ſet on foot, in favour of the wives, to enter. mus; who, by means of their lodgment there, uſurped the credil 
them as ſharers i in their huſbands effects. whole commerce of the Perſian gulph. &c. 
In countries where the civil Jay obtains, this oper has = But its chief favours the company received at the hands of kin polſib 
ey a burden on the man. ., partand iſland of Bombay, with all the rights thereof, as ur i698 

.  Antiently, the woman's ſhare in the ond was 305 * rendered to him by the Portugueſe: only reſerving to bi- ready, 
and this appears ſtill the ſenſe of the law amon ſelf the ſovereignty and homage thereof, with a yeatl a ped in 

- the widow, at the deceaſe of her huſband, being only/ inf ed knoylegement of 10l. per ann. in gold. —By another cute had; 

to one-third part of the moveables. in 1674. he alſo granted them, in like manner, the iſland of $, Rerlin 
OMMUNITY continued, in the French law; 4 is that. which gab | Helena, belonging to him by right of conqueſt, from the Dud $00,0 
ſiſts between the ſurvivor of two ts joined in marriage, | whohad before taken it from the Engliſh. —Bya third chatte 4 ſepat 
And the minor children of that marriage; hen the ſurvivor] be rammed them a power to erect a court of jubcature, cn wa o 
has not made an inventory of the effects in poſſeſſion during] Poſed of 2 tawyer, ane rw merchants, in all their places f ee: 
marri The widow may either renounce community. with tlements, factories, c. to judge of ſeizures, and all m ; Englar 
her chi {ang or continue it. 4 diſputes; as alſo about bargains, exchange, Sc. and ere f anothe 
CoMMUNniTY ow is a community 0 between a. man] AW crimes committed on the high ſeas, or in the countries Thee; 
and woman, — che mere mingling of their effects; provided territories of the company, in Aſia, Africa, and America; t liver, | 
they have = together the ſpace of a year and a day: whole, however, agreeable to the ufages and cuſtoms ( Hue: tl 
community, odious, is now aboliſhed. merchants, and the laws of England. | The re 
COMMUTATs N, in law, a change of a penalty, a; 2 In 1662. the ſame prince granted the company a chart, A manufa 
niſhment, viz. of à greater for a leſs. &c. as when Po of contained a confirmation of the antient ones of king ame Ciina-y 

_ commuted for, by baniſhmeiit or perpetual impriſonment, { Oc. | and queen Elizabeth; or rather, a new charter, orantil wool, il 
Some doubt whether the word be-properly applied to any] them abiindance of privileges which they had not before For the 

_ change but that of puniſhment; others 3 indifferently joyed: this charter is properly the batis of the e ſons, wi 
ſerve for the exchany ing, or trucking of any thing. hat whereon ate founded all the rights, and the pg k aid fore 
MMUTATION; in aftronomy. Angle of COMMUTATION, is] e company, afterwards" eſtabliſhed in 1698. It co 5001. iy 
the diſt ance d the fan's s true place ſeen from the earth, twenty-eight articles: in the firſt, che king erecb le | ps 
and the place of a planet reduced to the ecliptic. SeePrAce. ba into a corporation, or body politic, under the ben dir 
Thus the angle ESR (Tab. Aronomy, fig. 25.) ſubteriled] the and company of merchants trading to the of- 8 anc 
beten the ſun's true place E, viewed from the earth at 8, dien. The third grants them a common ſeal: the unf 2 

. and that of a planet reduced to the ig, R, 7 is the angle of vernor, and twenty-four directors, 'orcaffiltants, chofen olt - og 

., commitatzon, -. tlie pr etors, or ſtockholders. The ſixth, ſeventh, * 0 hel 
The angle of nette, 8 is found by fibtaBing ; »mlinthy regulate the order and policy of the company, k 00 2 


- ©fficers, manner of election, authority, general meeting e 
Tue tenth fixes the extent of the grant; permits all tho 
company, their children of 21 years of age, and their app nb 
Factors, and domeſtics, to trade to the Indies, and yi 


be heavi as gold and fiher, are the mt «+ Aſia, Africa, and America, beyond the Cape of 
Sos Sni. S , e Vas 'q andthe Streights of pr, ard e 3 pon 
eh. Compacry.ina legal ſenſe an agreement, G A bn- to make by- aws to be obſerved by the officers, 
2 * See ze ies. See Courage [ Boba 4njoin petallies; provided thoſe laws be 25 _ 07 
| Couracr: is alſo che name of 2 celebrated bull; c med by e of Er 5 By the twelfth, th phy 
Paul IV. relating to the cardinals.” (017 1h ut | 3 2 5 goods impo 8 Te 
virtue of the . one of it for h Ear, rege * 
| benofrs in their n ſtate; 1. L. regular beneftecs on providing, withal, that if the roods thus imported, 
1 1 Ie yo | 2 in in the ſpl pace of A vror months, no dude! 1 f 
PANY Ae ca err; ubderfiood'er e The d for ſuch — ia? it be done ai 25 


aſſembled together in the ſaime place, or with dle de- 


thürteenth artic grants them a power of 
gold for their are abroad, and ed Engliſh 


in the Ao ; 1 the ſum do not exceed 599% 


ens 


ow ag ama rn en 7 aan is 5 $4 £5 
2 | BG 44 . e what 4. 
. The word infumetof th Fen We, and that of TR Fi 
* I *. Aude erves, are fbund in the 


ſterling at a e. By the fourteenth _ or” 194 ; 
> allowed fix re , and ſix pins, to 18 en wi 
the limits of their grant, without the e being abt 


» ne The ſixteenth grants 
carte ge g, : w to have the ſole right of dealing 

ges: ordering the ſeizure and confiſcation of all veſ- 
ich ſhall interfere. The. nineteenth obliges them 


xs they _—_ ſtock; neceſſary to have a vote in the meet- 
ſum , part A 8 however, ſeveral of thoſe 


ho have less, 0 join feveral together to form a voice. Laſt- 
W " 


r charters of king Charles II. were confirmed oy 


II. eſpecially the laſt, which was enforced with“ 


King bug articularly,. the article of excluſion; which, 
2 gran Charles, had been but little regarded, but 
bobo enforced, with ſuch rigorous prohibitions, that all 
— ſeemed for ever excluded. e 
| The ſhares;or ſubſcriptions of the company, were originally only 
o 80 l. ſterling: but the directors, having a conſiderable divi- 
lend to make in 1676. it was agreed to join the profit to the 
.:nal, inſtead of withdrawing it; and thus the ſhares were 
* and became of 100 f. ſterling 
The firſt capital was only 3698911, ſterling, and 55. which, 


to which, if the profits of the company to the year 1685. viz. 


96366391. ſterling, be added,the whole ſtock will be 1 70 3422 1.|- 


ſterling. ' 
fr, in 1680. by the loſs of Bantam, out of which they were 


wen. and had their magazines plundered by the Dutch; un- 
* of aſſiſting ſultan Agui againſt ſultan Agom, his 


/ lopers; to whom king Charles II. too eaſily granted permiſ- 
— ran their 3 cent. per cent. Thirdly, By the war, 
which the company maintained in the, Indies, againſt the great 


rat, and to retire to Bombay. But ſtill ſhe repaired her ſtock, 
and ſupported the reputation of her commerce, till the revo- 
lution which happened ſoon after: when the war, and the in- 
ciedible loſſes the company ſuſtained by the French privateers, 
5c. put it into ſo deſperate a condition, that appearing ſcarce 

le to be ſupported, a new one was erected. | | 


ready, that, in two years time, the company had 40 veſſels equip- 
15 — cars Ahich was double of what the 4 agyre 
bad; and ſent to the Indies (communibus annis) at leaſt a million 
ſterling in ſuverz whereas the former had never ſent aboye 
300, 000 l. After the two companies had ſubſiſted a few years in 


as much gold and ſilver into the kingdom, | 


| t to ſend veſſels of wat, and] I 
nty-fixth/ allows them nd. ve i-] . tion, which, it is ſaid, is not over-ſtriftly obſerved. -. 
| No perſons are allowed to have any private trade, except the 


. thus doubled, amounted to 7 397824. ſterling, and 105. 
The company had, from time to time, undergone great loſſes ; | 
father, Secondly, in 1682. when the great numbers of inter-| 
Mogul; wherein it was obliged to abandon the factory of Su- 


The charter of the neu Eaſt-India company w as of a . 
1698. its ſtock was ſo conſiderable, and the ſubſcriptions fo very 


a ſeparate ſtate, means were contrived to unite them, which 


was effected in 170. when a new charter of union was grant- 
ed them, under the name of the United Company of Merchants o 


another charter, with new powers, was granted them in 17 30. 
The cargo which the company ſends to the Eaſt-Indies, is chiefly 
flyer, bullion, and pieces of eight; with cloth, either ſcarlet or 
blue; they alſo ſend ſome iron, and lead. | 


linz-ware, rice, ſago, red wood, ſaltpetre, pepper, Carmania 


England trading tothe Eaſt-Indies: which, being fince expired, 


The returns from the Indies are chiefly ſilks, both raw and 
manufactured, cottons, callicoes, muſlins, drugs, tea, coffee, 


wool, indigo, &c... 798855 ei ts 

For the economy: and policy of the united company, all per- 
ſons, without exception, are admitted members of it, natives 
and foreigners, men and women; with this eircumſtance, that 
500 J. in the ſtock of the company gives. the owner a vote in the 


| 


The directors are twenty-four in number, including the chair- 
man and deputy-chairman, but may be re-elected for four years 
Tucceffively, have a falary of 150 /. per ann. and the 
Chairman of 2001. The: meetings, or courts of directora, are 
tobe held, at leaſt;once a weeks but are commonly oftener; and 
they are ſummoned as oceaſions require. 1 
ut of the body of directors are choſen divers committees, who 
luve the peculiar inſpection of certain particular branches of 


0 company's buſineſs; as, the committee of correſpondence, 


Gt dn prevent the growth'of private trade. 


— freignt aecompts, with three glerks: a paymaſter, with 
ts, and one elerł: to which may he ndded.a ſurveyor! 


Whips, and twoaffiſiants : a ſhip's. bulband- for receiving the 


mah oods fat the water · ſide, with an aſſiſtant, and three 
3 ſollicitor for law-affairs: beſides warehouſe-keepers, 


i aliſlant, with three elders; under whom are a number of 


grneral courts, and 2000 J. qualiſies him to be choſen a director. 


mmittee of buying, committee of treaſury, committee of 
Varchouſes, committee of ſhipping, committee of accompts, 
of private trade, committee of houſe, and com- 


officers of the company area ſeeretary, and aſſiſtant, with 


ee aliſtats;ancewenty-twoelerks: a bead aceomprnt| 


and labourerz, empley ed in the ſeveral warehouſes, | 
* warehouſes, er maginings/ babe company, are—that for | 
"6 goods, which is managed by a warehouſe-keeper, and | 


0nd played at daily wages, —-St. Helen's warehouſe for | . 268 


and four elders, beſides labourers.—The drug warehouſe, for 
drugs and china- ware. Pepper- warchouſe.Laſtiy, the pri- 
vate trade warehouſe, all iced much like the firſt.— The 
company has no ſhips of its own, except a few ſmall craft, uſed 
in the Indies. The reſt, whereby their commerce is carried 
on, belong to other perſons, who build and let them out on 
7 to the company ant each yoy ge, according to the terms 
of a charter- agreed on.— By the by-laws of the 7 
no veſſel is © te bleu. wherein A Cir — is concerned i- 
rectly or indirectly, either as owner, or part-owner : a Yegulas 


company's officers, and ſeamen ſent to India on-board their 
ſhips; who are regularly licenſed to carry out, and bring back 
commodities to a certain value, greater or leſs, Sita to 
their rank. But at their return, their cargoes are to be confign- 
ed to the company, and fold by them at their next fale, The 
Jews alſo, and others dealing in diamonds, are allowed to trade 
for themſelves by the company's ſhips, on allowing ſo much per 
ent, to the company for freight. Sa ; 
he company has three principal ſettlements, vix. Fort- William, 
in Bengall; Fort St. George, on the coaſt of Coromandel; and 
the iſland of Bombay: each of which has ſeveral ſubordinate 
factories. . 7 | ep 
The factories dependent on Fort- William, are Caffimbuzar, 


Patna, Dacca, Ballaſore, and Jugdea.-——Thok on Fort st. 


George, are Fort-Marlborough, Fort St. David, Vizagapa- 

tam, Ingeram, and Madipollam.— Thoſe on the iſland of 

Bombay, are Gombroon, 3 5 Anjingo, and Tellicherry. 
Royal African Cour xx, eſtabliſhed for the commerce of the 


coaſts of Guiney, is governed much like that of the Eaſt- Indies. 


Its privilege is excluſive: it ſends out yearly, ten or a dozen 
ſhips, of about 150 ton, loaden with old and new draperies, 
and with iron-works, ſciſſars, knives, muſquets, cottons, and 
other leſs conſiderable merchandizes. 


* 


The returns are in gold-duſt, elephants teeth, wax, 0 lea | 


it ſends to Jamaica, Barbados, and other Engliſh iſles in 
America'; frequently, even to the ports of New Spain. See 
Bu © > v Oe Fe oboe 
The firſt eſtabliſhment of this company was, by a charter granted 
1661. in favour of the duke of York; ſecuring to him the 
commerce of all the country, coaſts, iſlands, &c. belonging to 
the crown of England, or not poſſeſſed by any other Chriſtian 
rice; from Cape Blanc in 20* nor. lat. to the Cape of Good 
ope in 34? 300 ſou. lat. The charter was ſoon after returned 
into the king's hands by the duke, and revoked, by conſent of 


the parties affociated with him in the enterprize; andanewchar- 


ter was granted in 1663. with ampler privileges than the former. 
The principal adventurers here, were queen Catharine of Portu- 
gal, queen Mary of France, the duke of York; Henrietta Maria 


ducheſs of Orleans, prince Rupert; in brief, the whole court 


came into it. The other adventurers, i. e. thoſe who were to be 


among the wealthieſt and ableſt merchants; eſpecially thoſe 
who had already dealt to thoſe countries. By this « 
grant was enlarged, and the company put in poſſeſſion of all the 
a B8: between the portof Sally in 8. Barbary to the Cape 
of Good Hope, for a thouſand years; only reſerving to the crown 
the homage thereof, with the acknowlegement oy | 
to be preſented the king, or his ſucceſſors, every time atly of 
them ſhould ſet foot within the countries and Clonies within 
their grant. . e e 
The privileges granted by the charter, are, firſt, that the com- 
pany ſhall be a corporation, or body politic; ſhall have a com- 
mon ſeal, bearing on one ſide an elephant, ſupported by two 


to the protection of king 8010 
n- add 


on their „in the year 
IN * f 3 « 
F 

. . ASE. 


thers : but the beſt article of its commerce is negroes, which ; 


charged with the management of affairs, were choſen from 


7 this charter the 


6 elephants 


negroes; on the other, the king's. portrait: that the gover- 


ain of vim they 
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a 3 ies 85 
N It was called the Company 
4 15 trading e Hamburg. 
Wage, isverydifferent from thoſe above-mentioned; and di 
widely from the ordinary plan and ſyſtem of ſuch ſocieties. 
this is not a ſociety. of dealers, 


> 


dhe 
mere aſſociation, or body of merchants, 


the Baltic, and the German bcean, Laſtly, 
of. merchant-adventurers of England | 


company, as well as ſome others in England, built on its 


ffers 


| each furniſhing a part of 
ſum. to conſtitute the capital ſtock of the company ; but a 

| 10 who have nothing in| 
privilege of trading to Hamburgh, | 


4 5 5 4 wag * . "$8, 22a is 2 4 | | 
COM COM 

de whenanew African.company, being formed by the duke | ing cloths; Ec, under pretence thereof, th company, 
2 25 Chandois, and 20 ; and +), Xa abe 59 chant-adventurers were prohibited ra Ig ay 2a Of he. 
of 2g0,0004, ſterling; the two companies ſoon became united. project not ſucceeding, and the charter bei revoke | 

— HambigghComrany, the oldeſt trading eſtabliſhment in the] afterwards, the nierchant-adventurers, who © company 

| +» Ringdomy though not always Known by that name, nor re.]  dillolved two years before, were reſtored in 16 Tf 
.-- rainedtothoſe narrow bounds under which it is now confined.] tient privileges, anda new charter was * 1 to their, 
| it was tuft called, the Company of merthants trading to Calais, | ing their excluſive right; and allowing them to kin Confirm. 
1 Holland, Zealand, Brabant, and Flanders: then it acquired the the ſeveral cuſtom-houles, to have an eye that 8 offcen z 
N . Seneral title of Merchant-adventurers of England; as being prejudiced in their woolens, under Pretence of tha lern 

* compoſed: of all the iſh merchants who traded to the chandizes, which others were allowed to ſend to © lke 


mer. 
Fhis charter of kin James, is the laſt of Other par, 
Charles II. in the — charter of 166 1 19 85 contrmed 


The revolutions which had happened in the IId, ©. 
towards the end of the ſixteenth century, 3 | 


foundation of the republic of Holland having hi id th 

In] company from continuing their commerce with yo ' 

edom ; it was obliged to turn it almoſt wholly to the Or 

. Hamburgh, and the cities on the German ocean: fl ide 
change, ſome people took occaſion to change 3 

of the Hamburgh company; though the antienttitle ox 14. * 


r 40 AK ES oe 5 © 


And ſame other cities of Germany; each managing his own | adventurers is ſtill retained in all their ng linken 
| . commerce, and trading on his own bottom: only o ſerving a Ruſſia Co AN x. This was firſt projected towards the end of 
| * Certain diſcipline, and ſome regulations, which none but the | , reign of king Edward IV. executed in the firſt and ſecong bs 
e e orchange. e Philip and Mary; burhad not its perfection. vn” 
; Ike fir charter whereby the Hamburgh Kr = was eſta- was confirmed by act of parliament, under queen Elz: 
_—_— „ - bliſhed, was in 1406. under the reign of king Henry IV. It] in 1 566. It had its riſe from certain adventurers Were 
= + Was aſterwards confirmed, and augmented with divers privi-| ſent in three veſlels on the diſcovery of new countries; ay, 
1 | leges by many. of his ſucceſſors; among the reſt, by Henty V. find out a north-eaſt paſſage to China: theſe, falling 0 
44 | - B Hearg VI, in 1422. Henry VII. in 1493. 1505. and | White Sea, and making up to the port of Archangel, were 
14 1506. Henry VIII. in 1509. 1517. and 1536. Edward VI. ny well received by the Muſcovites; and, at theirr 8 
1 in 1547. queen Mary, in 1553. Elizabeth, in 1564. and 1586. ſollicited letters patent to ſecure to themſelves the comm 
* _ . , James I. in 1605. and Charles II. in 166 1. of Ruſſia, for which they had formed an affociation  *: 


=_ - Baut of all theſe charters, there are, properly, none but thoſe 


f any importance, or that 
E only confirmations. 


trafficked 


and managed their affairs with foreigners, 


dal commerce of the nation OT TRI © 
Henry, obſerving this diſorder, endeavoured to remedy 


b 5 and, laſtly, the excluſte 
uniting all che merchants in his dominions into one body; where-| privilege. of trading to Archangel and other ports of 
3 in, wi out long the liberty of trading each for himſelf, they] not yer frequented by the Engliſh. ee. 
> might be governed by a company ſtill ſubſiſting; and be ſubject | This charter, not being ſufficiently guarded, was confirmed h 
: Eg uagons, which ſhould ſecure the generalintereſt of thena- | Parliament in the eighth year of queen Elizabeth ; wherein it 
tional commerce, . to the intereſt of particulars. was enacted, that in regard the ſormer name was too long, they 
Wich this view, he Nr I the merchants of his ſtates, par- ſhould now be called Company of Englith merchants far diſcs 
. .. ieularly thoſe of Calais, then in his hands, a power of aſſociating] -" vering new trades; under which name, they ſhould be capall 
1-3 1 es li into a body politic, with directors and governors, |' of acquiring and holding all kinds of lands, manors, rents, &. 
_ bath in England and abroad; to hold aſſẽmblies, both for the | not exceeding 100 marks per ann. and not held of her majch: 
—_—,.- ol direction ö buſineſs, and the deciding of controverſies among that no part of the continent, iſland, harbour, Ec. not knom 
| 1 merechants; make laws; puniſh delinquents; and impoſe mode-¶ or frequented before the firſt enterprize of the merchants ofthei 
1 late duties and taxes on merchandizes, and merchants, to be] company, fituate to the north, or north-weſt, or north-eaſt af 
it employed in the ſervice of the corporation. I Londen; nor any part of the continent, iſlands, Ec. underthe 
{2 +, Thele few articles of the charter of Henry IV. were afterwards | obedience of the emperor of Ruſſia, or in the countries of Ar 
14 mucb r by Henry VII. who firſt gave them the title] menia, Media, Hyrcania, Perſia, or the Caſpian ſea; ſhoul 
4 - oo Are t-adventurer s to Calais, Hollan „Oc. gave them a] be viſited by any ſubjects of England, to exerciſe any commence, 
3 power We and continuing free fairs at Calais; and] without the conſent of the aid company, on pain of confiſcation 
N . , Ordered, that to be reputed a member of the ſociety, each per-| The ſaid company ſhall uſe no ſhips in her new commenc, 
iq don Fi twenty marks ſterling; and that the ſeveral members] but thoſe of the nation; nor tranſport any cloths, ferges, a 
| Al tho attend the general meetings, or courts, ppointed by the , 3 other woolen ſtuffs, till they have been dyed and preſſed. That 
1 ., ireftors, whether at London, Calais, or elſewhere. in caſe the company diſcontinue of itſelf to unload commodite 
0 Ihe inexecution of this laſt article, and contempt of ſome of the in the road of the abbey of 8. Nicolas, in Ruſſia, or ſome 
4 eſt, occ aſioning great mconveniencies to the company's affairs, | other port, on the north coaſts of Ruſſia, for the ſpace of thre 
= another charter was JOINS z 3 the pain of impriſon- | years, the other ſubjects of England ſhall be allowed to trafic 
= .. ” mentwas-menaced, for thoſe whoſhould abſent themſelves from to Narva, while the ſaid company diſcontinues its commeree ir 
= De ee Fong lawfnl cauſe, or thould difobey the laws. | to Ruffia,. only uſing Engliſh veſſels. - 
þ i * 10 A petition 0 ing made to queen Elizabeth, in 1 564. for an ex-] This company ſubſiſted with reputation almoſt a whole centuſʒ 
1 .  Planation of certain articles in the charter of Henry VII. and a] till che time of the Civil wars. It is ſaid, the Czai then reigniny 
9 Confirmation of the reſt granted by other kings; that 3 hearing of the murder of king Charles I. ordered all the Eng- 
1 A charter of the e be ee that to end all diſputes, they | liſh in his Rates to be expelled: which the Dutch taking tix 
| „ ſhall be icoiporated anew, under the title of the Company of | adyantage of, ſettled in their room. After the reſtoration, lr 
3 e araguenturers of England; that all who were mem. | remains of the company re-eſtabliſhed part of their commerc 
e bers of the former co pany, mould, if they deſired it, be ad-] Archangel, but never with the ſame ſucceſs as before; the Ru 
mitted members of this: that they ſhould have a common ſeal: | ſians being now well accuſtomed to the Dutch merchants, 
| that they Mould admit into their f ciety what other perſons,and | - —A . to 2:4 
A n what terms, they pleaſed; and expel them i ok om milbe- | This company ſubſiſts ſtill, nearly on the foot of that of Hm 
AND chat the cny of Hamburgh, and neigh urin cities, | © burgh, and the northern, and T companies; i. e. each mel 
1» ould be reputed within their grant, far reward with thofe of | ber thereof trafficks for himſelf, and on his own bottom; al 
- the Low-Countries, c, in that of the ormer company : that n Ac 


2 


g the former, and further, 


ir mart, 
havin 


Wi —_ IV. Henry VII. Elizabeth, James, and Charles, that 
2 give the company any thing new ;| - 


,-. Before the charter of Henry IV. all the Engliſh merchants, who | * 
| out of the realm, were left to their own diſcretion off 
as might be moſt 

iar their reſpective intereſts; without any regard to the gene- 


it, by 


the company, 
nam is er 


private per- 


of 


The charter was promiſed them 


- the mr vodh- 


0 
55 


four conſul, 
for their policy 
Ee ties, ſend out ſhips to make diſcore. 
dies, take poſſeſſion of them in the king's name, ſet up the bar 

ner royal of England, plant them; 


paying an acknowlegement of 12 or 1 3. ſterling, beſides 7 
other dues 2 time ed for the occaſiqns 
| and the commerce in general. 3 
orth Sea COMPARy, or, as ſome, more agreeably to it Ha 
callit is gd Company,is eftabliſhedonthe footof thatof® 
burgh; rom e to have been diſmem » "le b. 
Its charter is dated in the year 1579. By the . s 
ed into a "arc late, under the title "Ind 
Company of merciants of the Eaf, toconſiſtofEngliſhme, | 
merchants, who have exerciſedthe buſineſs thereof, and Guede 
chrougz the Sound, before the year 1 568.into ger” (© | 
. Poland, Livonia, ruſſia, Pomerania, Sr. as alſo Mal 
-nitiglberg, Dantzick, agen, c. exceptingNar®"* 


q 
1 
* 


for dying and preff. 


cony, and its dependencies. Moſt of the following 2:69 


FSL uA , A, 3 


5 SSS AFA 


dot alſo ſeveral new articles of re formation. ; | 
any litic, capable off 
making laws, Sc. under the title of the companyof merchants f 
' Evplarid trading. to the ſeas of the Levant. The number of mem 


| XY c | TS £15011 * . op 
= the uſual prerogatives of ſuch companies; as a ſeal, go- 
nor; courts, la ws, 7-8 


poker privileges peculiar -to this company are, that none ſhall 
4 3 


12 member, who is already a member of any other 
heave 755 hag retail -dealer at l. That no tnctchant 
analy; de adp ted without paying fix pounds, thirteen 

waived, {id fix-penice. That a member of another company, 
F — to te e privileges thereof, and to be received 
1 | 


into that of 
ocures t 

dealt i 

received 


— * a 

Vv 8 
| * 0 A 
, n 5 ) 


The places reſerved for the commerte of this company ate, all 


the ſtates of Venice, in the gulph of Venice; the ſtate of Ra- 
| Fuſs; all the ſtates of the grand ſeignior, and the ports of the 
Levant and Mediterranean ; excepting Catihagena, Alicant, 
Barcelona, Valencia, Marſeilles, Toulon, Gen#a,, Leghorn, 
Civita Vecchia, Palermo, Meſſina, Malta, Mejorca, Mi- 
_ notca, and Corſica; and other places on the coaſts of France, 
Spain; and Aly: | 05 e 
South-Sed CO ANY. Many take this com any, eſtabliſhed to- 
wards the cloſe of the XVII th century, to have been origindlly 
intended, father as a political contrivance for raiſing a fund of 
money, to ſerve in the preſſing occaſions of the ſtate, than 2s 
a real eſtabliſhment for the ſake of commerce.” For the na- 


hat no 


London, TE 

of the city. . 3 
17 Cour AN x, or Levant COMPANY. This company is eſta- 
bliſhe: 


on foot of the Hamburgh company, i. e. there is no 


4 


common fund, wherein the adventurers depoſit their ſtock to 


make one ſingle commerce; but the commerce thither is free, 


eich weimbef trafficking for himſelf ; but obſerving, withal,|* 


7 * 


e rules and orders of the company; and all contributing, oc- 


caſonally, towards the common expences. 


, , * 


' x? 


- This flouriſhing. body had its rife under queen' Elizabeth: 


firmed its charter in 1606. adding new privileges. 


- During the civil wars, there happened ſome innovations in the. 
yover Tnent"of the company j many perſons having been ad- 


* . 


mitted members, not qualified by the charters of queen Eliza-| - 


- beth and king James, or that did not conform to the regula-] 


bons preſcribed: Charles II. upon his reſtoration, endeavoure 
to ſet it upon its antient baſis; to which end, he gave them a 
charter, containing not only a confirmation of their old one, 


* 


By this, the company is erected into a body p 


tion being exhauſted of money by the long wars with France, 
it is no wonder the phantom of a new company ſhould” be 
raiſed, to bring in the ſubſcriptions of the monied men; as 
the only expedient to be ſupplied with money, without diſſa- 
tisſying the people, already worn out with ſubſidies, Fc. 
Be this as it will, it is certain, the miniſtry never thought ſe⸗ 
riouſly, during the whole courſe of the war, about making any 
ſettlement” on the coaſts of South America; which was the 
thing wherewith the people were firſt flattered ; beſides, that 
the fund having been apparently perverted to defray the ex- 
pences of the war, its value was fo lowered, that it muſk in 
all probability, have ſunk outright, but fot the unexpected 


help it met with in 1713. 


By the treaty of Utrecht, the 


* 


w 
0 
5 
* 
: 
\ 


bers is not limited, but is ordinarily about three hundred. The 
principal qualification required is, that the candidate be a free 


min of London, and a wholeſale merchant,” either by family 


my merchandjzes to the Levant, but on his own account; anc 


not to conſign them to any but the company's Fea of factors... 


The company bas a court, ot board, at London, which is com: 


poſed of a governor, deputy-governor, and twelve directars, or 

allſtants; who are all actually to live in. London, or the ſub- | 

ubs. They have alſo, a 1 5 8 governor in every city, and 
e 


port, where there are any mem 
ſembly at Lo N vellels, I. 3 
the price at which the European merchandizes ſent to the Le: 


fs of the company,” The aſ- 


um at tobe. sold; and for the quality'of thoſe tetürned. It} 


niſes taxes om merchandizes, to defray impoſitions, and: the 
common, expences of the company; preſents the embaſſador 
which the king is to keep at the porte, elects two conſuls for 
Smyrna and Conſtantinople, 5 e ee ee 

One of the beſt regulations of the company is, not to leave the 
conſuls, or even embaſſador, to fix the impoſition on veſlels for 


Gefraying the common expences (a thing fatal to the companies | 


of moſt other nations); but to allow a. penſion to the em- 


baſlador, and conſuls, and even to the chief officers ; as ſecre-| 


ly, chaplain, interpreters, and janizaries ; that there may 


| ot be any pretence for their, raiſing any ſum at all on the 


merchants, or merchandizes. 
n extraordinary cafes, the co 
tl, have recourſe to two deputies of the company, reſiding in 
5 HVant:;, or, if the affair be very important, they aſſemble 
Be whole body. Here are regulated the preſents to be given, 


* 


ws 15 the reſolutions here taken, the deputies appoint the 
7 urer to ſurniſh the moneys, &c. required. © 
* 5 trve, the embaſſador and conſul may act alone on theſe 


© Voyages to be made, and every Hig to be deliberated :| 


1 ons; but the penſion being allowed them on condition 


3 (ecliving them, they chooſe father to fit fIIlIl. 
; N nary commerce of this company employs from 20 to 
1 els, from 25 to 30 TFT 


to 7 5 3 1 127 

dhe, after, Jead, pepper, cochineel, and a great deal of 

11 5 which they take u at Cadiz: the returns are in raw 
7 


fr, $78, Eamets, wools, cottons, Morocco leather, aſhes 


bing, 806 a0 Gap, and leveraT gums, And mei 


— 


n, is not eſteemed much leſs conſiderable tha 
m ve Eaft-India company; but is, doubtleſs, more ad- 
the Poke Þ Eoghan, ; in regard, it takes off much more of 


ed © 9 manufa@tures tharr the other, which ib chiefly car; 
n in mone « ; : * 4 


Nel, 0 
* g No 34. Cnans. 


ndon ſends out the veſſels, regulates the tarif for} 


nſuls, and even embaſſador him- 


| or by ſerving an apprenticeſhip of ſeven years. Thoſe under 2 5 12 
years of age, pay 251, ſterling at their admiſſion; thoſe above 
twice as much. Each makes oath, at his entrance, nat to ſend 


South Aherica. | The South-S2g "company, who, without 
Changing their name, took on them the Alfienta, or farm of 


negroes, preſerves the ſamè eſtabliſhment; and it is here their 


through all. the coaſts of Africa within their grant. 
there was room to hope fill better; fince, beſides that the 
bars of thei? ſtock, the firſt five* years, roſe faſter, in pro- 
Portion, than that of any other company ; his majeſty, after 
putchaſing**100007; ſterling therein, was pleaſed to conde- 
ſcend to be their governor, or firſt dicector. For what re- 
mains of the hiſtory of this company, with thit ſatal train of 
romantic companies it drew after it, we chooſe to refer to the 
article BUBBLE. . | . 


* 1 


Harborough COMPANY. This company, amino. 1722. was in 


embryo: its deſign was, to ſet on foot a merce 
between the ſubjects of England, and thofe of His, majeſty's 
German territories, The firſt ſcheme was laid in 1717. 

a charter Was obtained ſome time after. 
Mast. India Cour Axis, or thoſe of the Engliſh colonies. in 
orth America, are of a lower claſs than thoſe above - men- 


15 ol — 4 * ” FT - 


tioned ; and too-numerous to be here deſcribed.” ' 
| pany, New England, New York, Penſylvania,' New Scotland,, 


| Compames. 


Scotth Darien Company.” This was eſtabliſhed with good pro- 


ſpect at Edinburgh in 1699. for the commerce of S. Ametica. - 


They ſent an armament and a colony, which they endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh in the iſthmus of Darien, which parts N. and 8. 
America: but the "Engliſh miniſtry not thinking proper to 
. avow and ſypport the firſt ſucceſſes of the company, which had 
alarmed Spain, ever jealous of this part of her tertitories, the 
Scotch colony was . diſperſed by the Spaniards in 1700. and 
thus vaniſhed the beſt project, 3 was formed, for dif- 
which ſhe pretends to exclude all other nations. 
Dutch Eat. India Co⁵ AV had its riſe in the midſt of the 


m 25 | | I pauting with that nation the poſſefnon of thoſe countries, from 
merchandizes exported thither are, cloths of all kinds and n 


 'their ports; neceflity inſpired ſome Zealanders to feck anew 

' " glorth-ealt paſſage to Chins. 

This enterprize proving uhfiiccefsful to three ſeveral arma- 
ments in 1594. 1595, and 1596. a ſecond company: was farm- 


end, under the name of the 2567 remite parti; which, in 
91 the 


* 1595; took the ordinary tots ofthe Pattugteſe tothe Ines, 
and returned, in two years and a half's time, With little gain, 

but good hopes. ; „ 
2 Nun Thi 


* 


1 


* The chnþany,” it is certain; fer out "with good ſucceſs g and 


Their names are, the Hudſen' Bay Company, Virginia Com- 


„% 


ſtruggle which. that people had for their liberty : for the Spa- 


ne 
elſe -diferbutk their negroes, which they had purchaſed | | 


' niards having forbid all commerce with them, and ſhut up all 
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In effect, though no means were wanting to ſup 


COM 


This company 2 new one juſt eſtabliſhed at Amſterdam, ect, thou | ; ſupport (6, 

Os united, ar Les fleets; and theſe occaſioned| pany, yet it ſtill drooped, and ſtill ſtruggſed; all hann 50 to 
other compenies at Amſterdam, Rotterdam, in Zealand, Q. lifted ten years without any change in its form, ang bab ud, ti 
| jnfomuch that the ſtates ſoon began to apprehend they 2 2 longer able to diſcharge its engagements, there were N w 
de prejudicial to each other; under this concern, they called] gu/ations concerted, We little purpoſe. At length, thing, th 
aff the directors of the ſeveral companies begeben who all co.] ring diſpoſed for a.new Ealt-India company, nor much yin a 
ſented to an union, the.treaty whereof was confirmed by the] be expected from the old one; in 1708. the miniſtr, 51,4 ” 
' Bates in 1602. a very f 3 gh pocha 3 2s being that of| . the directors to tſeat with the rich traders of 8. Malo, 2 e of 
tze moſt ſolid and celebrated eſtabliſhment of commerce that fign to them their privilege,” under certain conditio 5 . tu 
| ever was in the world. ©... ahh ol thele laſt, the company began to flu. T 
Id firſt capital was fix millions fix. hundred thoufand florins-| Ie chief faQory is at Ponichery, or Pondichery, on de no 
It has 60 directors, divided in to ſeveral chambers; join that off cf Coromandel: this is the reſidence of the direftor-genery 00 
Amſterdam, Ta in that of Zealand, 14 in thatof Delpht and} the other factories are incontiderable. The merci ſuc 
Rotterdam, and a like number in thoſe at Sluys and Horn. | Which. the company bring into France are, filks, co, 2 
As each grant expires, the company is obliged. to procure a new} ſpices, coffee; rice, ſaltpetrez ſeveral kinds of gums ay - 
one, Which it has already done four times ſince the firſt ; viz. | drugs; woods, wax; printed callicoes, muſſins, Gr. — 
"ove in 1622. for 21 years, like the firlt ; another for 21 years, Frezeß Fy/t- India Couraur was eſtabliſhed in 1664. 4, , 
© commencing in 1647. and a third in 1665, for 25 years; a} charter gave them the property and ſeigniory of Canada, ac, 11 
„ 1508 to. end in 1740.] dis, the Antilles Id. nde, Ide of Cayonne, and the Terr fn Z 
Fach grant cofts the company. 4 conſiderable ſum : that off of America, from the river of the Amazons to tht bf Om. t 
1647 n en following ones more:] noko; with an cxcluſiye privilege for the commerce of the; mY 
- "" this Co of 1698; was confirmed by a pa ard of the ſtates-] places, as alſo eos, r the coaſts of Guiney, fo; ly vey 
F anting them an- excluſive privilege. Fears only paying hal the duties. 1 | mh 
52 1 an ir Factories, reſidences, Ce, in the Eaſt Indies, are al-] 1e Rock of the company was fo conſiderable, that, in kk Its« 
8 moſt infinite; Ne e from the Perſian gul 5 to the coaſt of]... than ſix months, 45 veſſels were equipped; wherewith t lin 
_ © China: che principal is that of Batavia, the center of their took poſſeſſion of all the places in their grant, and fete, ri 
_ commerce ; here reſides their general, with the ſtate and| commerce: yet this ooly ſudſiſted nine years, In 1674, e 6.1 
ſplendor of a ſovereign prince; making war and peace with] Frant was revoked, and the countries above reutited to le E 
*. the eaſtern Pings and emperors at pleaſurfe. King's dominions, as before; the. king reimburſing the ago 1 
The other. more confiderable factories. are, Taiouam on the of the adventurers. This revocation Was owin y tothe all t 
Ji 17 25 7 China, Nangiſac in apany Malaca, Surat, Amboyoa, | povert of the company, | occaſioned by its lofles in the wn al 
s © Banda, Sam, Moluccos, Sc. ſeveral on the coaſt of Coro-] with England, which had neceſſitated it to borrow bote: diſc} 
wandel, and at Iſpahan, Cape of Good Hope, c. in al, they| . million; wrt com. ee its expidtre privig fr y 
9 number 40 faQtories, and 25 ſortreſſes. They have the whole] Soaſts of Guiney : but alſo to its having in good mexfurew- bein 
CCC on 4c 2 ada | ;ſwered its end; which was to recover the commerce of th duet 
"Dutch f bel ComPaANY, eſlabliſhed in 162 1. with an ex- Weſt-Indie) fromthe Dutch, who had torn it from then, whic 
 -clulive privilege to trade 24 years along the coaſts. of Africa, |. for the French merchants, being now accuſtomed to traficy ill 
- - between the tropic of Cancer, and the Cape of Good Hope; the Antilles, by permiſſion of the company, were fo ata king 
- and in America, from the ſouth point of Newfoundland, tro to it, that it was not doubted they would ſupport the uu. The 
._ the freight of Magellan, that of Le Maire, or others, to the. merce after the difſolution of the company. A 
"" Areights of Anian, both in dhe north and fouth ſea. — [French App. Company was rt eſtabliſhed in 16%, W 1,1, 
Fr Falke. laxqur of the chevalier De la Salle ; who having frei 
India fompany) out of Which, 19 are choſen for the general] in 1660. and being appointed governor of the tort of Fru. tion « 
direction of affairs, In 1647. the company renewed its grant for] tignac, at the mouth of that river, travelled over the cours com 
2358 years ; but it was ſcarce able to hold out the term, by rea- t in the year 1683. and returned to F rance to ſolicit the liſte 
ions of its great loſſes, and expences in taking the bay of To- eſtabliſhment, This obtained, he ſet ſail for his new colony, - 
. dos. Jos Santos, Fernambuc, and the greateſt part of EA veſlely loaden with inhabitants, Oc. but entering WW 1.1, 1 
from the Portugueſe. The weakneſs of this company, w ich | the gulph of ACXICO, he did not, It ſeems, know the river from 
Had ſeveral times in vain attempted to be joined to that of the that had coſt him ſo much fatigue ; but ſertled on anotherti wy 
1 Eafſt-Indies, occalioned its diſſolution at the expiration of its] ver, unknown ;. where his colony periſhed, by degrees: b aal! 
- orant. rt. 1» *_4.'- |... that in 1685. there were not 100 perſons remaining. Makin been « 
bg | > 4 n 89 1 16 1 : 8 8 an 4 "a h killed in od A 
6 1674. a new company, compoſed of the antient ors| ſeveral expeditions to find the Miffiffippi, e was alen 
Andi their creditors, was ſettled in the ſame rights and eftabliſh-| of them by a party who mutinied againft him: wheteipu The { 
ment with the former; and fill ſubſiſts with honour ; their the colony was diſperſed and loſt. M. Hiberville afterwack — 
Frſt capital was about fix mithon of florins, Its principal eſla-- rpg better: he found the Miſfiſfppi, built a fort, a attien 
© bliſhments are, one at Cape Verd, another on the gold coaft of .. ſettled 2 French colony there; but be being poiſoned, ts to fing 
_Aﬀiica, at Tabapo, Curallao, &c. in America, ,  & |. faid, by the intrigues of the Spaniards, who feared duc! ſhould 
Dutch Nerth Company bas no excluſive privilege 3: the advan-|; neighbour ; in 1712. M. Crozat had the whole fte . 
. de f LOIN F 3 Ee 2 8 850 ' & r 1 year 3 t 5 i bog co 
- There,are alſo, in Holland, companies for the Baltic ſea, the Courany of the Het. In 1717. the fieur Crozat ſurrender wy (ig, 
fiſhery of Nova Zembla, Davis 8 Streights, and Greenland : his grant; and in the ſame year a new rompany was e tioners 
yet none of their fiſheries are interdiQted to private traders; all}... under the title of campany of the weff to which dee re 
e difference between theſe and thecompaniesconlifting in this, | thing granted to the former e et. was added the comme " becom 
.  thatthe fcrmer may not go aſhore to cut their fiſh in pieces, and of caſtor, enjoyed by the Canada company from the hugh honeſt 
_. welt their lard but mult bring their luggage to Holland. | but expiring in 1717. In this eſtabliſhment, an equi d wav, 
: Dutch Levant Company. In Fitneſs > 4d is no Levant| wa; had to the finances, and the commerce of the e lng: 
"company. in Holland: but the commerce of the private traders | - and, accordingly, part of the conditions of Kur 1. n, 
_ is ſo conſiderable, that the late has taken the regulation there - regarded the ſettling a colony, a trade, &c. the other ale The F. 
"of on el. ling part of the bills, called bills of Fate ; which wal A hae 
To this end, they have eſtabliſhed a chamber of direction at| longer ſubſiſt on their preſent footing, The former ate | 55 

Amſterdam, compoſed of fix deputies, and a regiſter ; who, more than are uſual in ſuch eſtabliſhments: for the wh ' | 
under the burgomaſters, take care of every thing relating to actions are fixed at five hundred livres ; each payable * ji abociat 
| the commerce of the Mediterranean; eſpecially that of Smyr- of ſtate : the actions to be eſteemed as merchand 7 oy ty; for | 
JJ(((ãũũ to I.E. I that quality to be bought, ſold, and trafficked. 15 eaſt of 
This company. names the conſuls, appoints the number and | ſtate, which make the fund of the actions, to be 7 Otaine, 
_  Rrength of convoys, terminates differences among the traders, | into yearly revenue. To put the finiſhing hand 8 1. ment,; 
aud has alſo a right, on occaſion, to add new regulations to pany, in 1717. its fund was fixed at an hundred, the cou 
the old ones; though thoſe be of no force, till confirmed by] livres; which —_— the caſh was ſhut up. , of 
a "the ates-generl. JI India Comrany, junction of the former wre! F The 
' French Hef dis Comrany was eftabliſhed in 1664. with an] that of Canada, was immediately followed by it 1 Odtained 
_ . .exchiſive privilege, to trade for 30 years in all the ſeas of the] that of Senegal; boch in the year 1718. by an artet eco 02g, it 
_ Eaft-Indics and South-Sea: eee to be admitted with-| cil, which at the ſame time granted the new compa") Gui Keople - 
deut 4000 livres in ſtock ; and foreigners, who have 20000| merce of caſtor, and made it miſtreſs of the negro, or a blow t 
Auyres in Rack, to be reputed I 5 4 n-... | trade, to the French colonies in America. put an ul Seve] 
The patent grants' them the iſand-of Madagaſcar ; and the] Nothing was now wanting to its perfection, Gim Ws of © 
. king to be at one fifth of the expence. of the three firſt arma-| with the Eaſt-India company, and with thoſe of brew 9 Co 
| ments, without intereſt ; the principal to be refunded in ten e which was effected; with the two he * 5. b 
e if the company find it loſes on the whole, the laſs to and with the third in 1720. This union of — | 
F Non the king's fle. 48] aud China company with the company of the ele ce 1 
eee pm which was moſtly furniſhed alteration of the name ; and it was henceforth cal” ito 
© bythe king, warkeven arcight millions of livres, but was to| company tf © oi 280 
1 "rs million 2 de feaſons of the union were the inability of ib Ped 
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3 their commerce; the immenſe debts they had con- 


to af; Indies, eſpecially the Eaſt Comps laints 
+; pecially the Eaſt Company; complalt 
—. an ſent to court by the Indians, which diſcredited] 


dh little care they took to diſcharge their engagements 3 


of b. Malo, in conſideration of a tenth in the profits of the te- 
turns of their ſhips. 


| ient actions of | the company of the weſt, which were 
hs jy pres this engraftment was projected, ere it was 


a occaſion to conclude the new actions of the united 
ge be? not bear leſs credit. The concourſe of ſub- 
ein was ſo great, that in a month's'time there were above 


adions which were granted to the India company, beyond the 


Filed as ſoon as the books were opened; to ſatisfy the earneſt 
neſs of the ſubſcribers, the ſtock was increaſed by ſeveral 
arrets to three hundred millions. Credit ſtill increaſing, the 
new actions roſe to 1200 per cent. and thoſe of the antient 


which no other company ever 'roſe. ; 115 
1 e was — FA flouriſhing, that in 15 19. it offered the | 
Ling to take a leaſe of all his farms for nine years, at the rate of 
three millions five hundred thouſand livres per annum more than 
' had been given before; and alſo to lend his angel twelve hun- 
dred millions to pay the debts of the ſtate: theſe offers were 
accepted : and the king, in conſideration hereof, granted them 
all the privileges of the ſeveral grants of the companies united 
to that company, to the year 1770. on condition, however, of 


t the any deducſion at all. The loan of twelve hundred millions not 
re as deing ſufficient for the occaſions of the ſtate, was augmented, 
f the 
hem: which, with the former loan, and another of one hundred 
few millions before, made ſixteen hundred millions: for which the 
achel king was to pay intereſt at che rate of three . nt. ki 
com- The duke of Orleans, in February 2 did the company the 
bdonout to preſide in their aſſembly, where he made ſeveral pro- 


poſals to them on the part of the king: the principal of theſc 


tion of the royal bank. This was accepted of, and Mr. Law, 
comptroller- general of the finances, was named by the king, 


leit the Inſpeftor; General of the India Company and Bank united. 

colony, This union, which, it was propoſed, ſhould have been a mytuz] 

entering help to both thoſe famous eſtabliſhments, proved the fatal pain: 

he rv from whence the fall of both commenced : from this time, | 

other n both the bank - bills and the actions of the company began to] the 
es fall; in effect, the firſt periſhed abſolutely, and the other bad 

F wy been drawn along with it, but for the prudent precautions 


taken for its ſupport. 


general, and the obliging Mr. Law to quit the kingdom: the 
utient directors were diſcarded, and new ones ſubſtituted ; and, 


1727 to ind the bottom of the company's affairs, it was ordered, they 
* uld give an account of what they had received, and diſbur- 
| 1 


ranted bin ſed, bolh on the account of the company, and of the bank, which 


on to come at the ſtate of the company, was by endeavouring 
to diſtinguiſh the lawful actionaries from the Miſſiſſippi extor- 
toners 3 whoſe immenſe riches, as well as their criminal addreſs 
realizing their actions, either into ſpecies or merchandize, were 
derome ſo ſatal to the ſtate 3 in order, if poſſible, to ſecure the 

oneſt adventurers their ſock. . To this end, an inquiſition 


urrendene 
as erected 
ſides 
 COMMENS 
year 1700 
equal Vf 
the nation 


ing: and the new directors, or, as they were called regi/-: 
K i, began ſeriouſly to look about for = commerce wes 
5 French have had ſeveral other companies; ſome whereof 
gp of a the reſt upon the expiration of their 
r 0 | 1 0 oP 
A Company of France, which was, at firſt, only a ſimple 
50 >'1 of two merchants at Marſeilles in the X V th centu- 
bY hſhing of coral in the gulph of Stora · Courcoury on the 
1 No Barbary, on the frontiers of hh oe and Tunis. Having 
thi & leave of the ſultan Solyman II. to make an eftabliſh- 
Pe and having kkewiſe treated with the Mooriſh princes of 


nce, whence the company took its name. 
eee not bei 
0 et Mabomet III. in 1604. to new undertakers: in 
up Wenn to flouriſh, and the colony conſiſted of 800 
a blow a. ut che death of their governor in 1633. gave them 
Ine never recovered... | qe rt 


on its antient foot, but hitherto in vain... 


I"; under the name of Affiento company, to 
Ag 8 » by the treaty of Utrecht, that trade was ſurren- 


ny ſo, that they durſt not appear any longer at Surat: | 


Canada Coup AN x, eſtabliſhed | 
caſtor-ſkins, &c. Its grant expiring in 1717. it-wis united to 


was, that they ſhould take on them the charge and adminiſtra- 


bad had the management of near a year. Another precau-| 


country ; in 1561, they built a little fort, called the Ba- 
finn 6 Fra f 8 | | 
fucceſsful, a new grant was 


other name: it, was eſtabliſhed in 1664. before the company of 
the weſt ; but the coaſts of Africa being included in the grant 
of this laſt, we hear no more of * Cape Verd company 
till the year 1673. when, it roſe afreſh under the title of com- 
pany of Senegal. t 


f 1their having transferred their privilege to the private traders French South-Sea Company, is the ſame with the Aſſienta 
4 | | | en , 


company. . See. ASSIENTA, + 


in 1628. for the commerce of 


the company of the weſt ; which ſee. 


not od, Were riſen to 300 per cent. which unexpeded|Acadie Company, eſtabliſhed in 1683. Its grant expiring in 


1703. and the war, &c. preventing a new one, the colon 
was neglected; and was taken by the Engliſh in 1710. and 
confirmed to them by the treaty of Utrecht. | 


millions. ſubſcribed. for: the firſt twenty- ſive million French Levant COMPANY, eſtabliſhed in 1670. but its privilege 


revoked in 1684. 


100 millions of ſtock allowed the company of the weſt, being French North Company, eſtabliſhed in 1669, and expiring 


with its grant in 1690. 


S. Domingo Cour Ax V, eſtabliſhed in 1698. for fifty years; car- 


ried on with honour to the year 1720. and then united to the 
India company. ; 


the weſt to 1900 per cent. an exorbitant price, to Daniſh North Comp Any, was eſtabliſhed at Copenhagen in 1647. 
company of yard ee its eſtabliſhments are vet conſiderable in Norway; bells 


which, it ſends veſſels to Waranger, whence they convey their 
merchandizes by land into the Daniſh Lapland; and by ledges 
. by rein-deer, into the Muſcovite Lapland. It alſo 
ends others for Borandai and Siberia; where its agents take 


them up, and convey them, in like manner, on ſledges to 
- Panigorod, the capital of this part of the Muſcovite empire. 


The commodities it ſends thither are rixdollars, tobacco, and 
linens z it returns nothing but furs and ſkins. | 


diſcharging all the debts of the old Eaſt- India company, without Daniſh Icelond Company, eſtabliſhed in the ſame year with 


the north company : its chiet factory is Kirkebar, a large town 
in that iſland. q 7 85 | 


thres months afterwards, with three hundred millions more; Daniſb Euft-India Company, eſtabliſhed in the middle of the 


XVIIth century; their chief factory is at Tranquebar, whi- 
ther they ſend two or three veſſels every year. | 
Levant COMPANY of the Genoeſe,. eſtabliſhed in 1663. and con- 
32 armed. by the Porte; notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the 
rench. | 


Its chief commerce was to be iv ces of 5 ſols, which the Ge» 


noeſe had before furniſhed the Turks withal, though in the 
French name, and under their banner : they were now to do 


it under their own banner; and accordingly, While the hu» 


mour of theſe pieces laſted, as they ſerved not only for money, 


but were likewiſe uſed by the Greek and Turkiſh women of 


the iſlands, as ornaments in their head-dreſs, at the bot- 


em; the company ſucceeded well enough: but that mo- 
ney being afterwards decried in 1670. the company has lan- 
 guiſtedever ſince ; and can now ſcarce” ſupport 2 miſerable 


. COMMETCE, | 


The fſt precaution was the revoking the office of inſpeftor-[COMPANY of Ships, is uſed for a fleet of merchant-veſſels, who 


make a kind of charter-party. amang themſelves ; whereby, 
under ſeveral clauſes and conditions tending to their common 


each. other reciprocally, during their voyage. 


Theſe aſſociates, in the Mediterranean, are called conſerves. 


N 7 
2 * 


The chief conditions of the charter party, are, that ſuch and 


ſuch ſhall be owned admiral, vice-admiral, and rear-admiral ; 


that thoſe which bear no guns, ſhall pay ſo much per cent. of | 


their cargo, for the'expences of the admiral ; that ſuch and 
ſuch ſignals ſhall be obſerved.z that if they be attacked, the 
damages ſhall be reimburſed by the company in general, Se. 


whereby we diſcover, or aſcertain, the ſhare of the profits, or 
loſſes, 9 to the ſeveral partners, or iates, in any 
enterpriae, in proportion to the ſtock each contributed 
thereto, and the time that ſtock was in bank. n 
Couraxv, in war, denotes a little Body of infantry, com- 
manded by a captain. 0 


The French uſe the word indifferently for the horſe, or foot ; 


but the Engliſh appropriate the term troop to a company of : j 


| horſe. See TROOP. £4 TE 
The number of men in a company is uncertain; in the ordinary 


regiments it is 50 centinels, beſides 3 ſerjeants, 3 corporals, = 


and 2 drums, &c.—A company in the guards is 80 private 
men. See REGIMENT, and GuaRDs.—In the Fr 
uards the company is 120, in the Swiſs guards 200. 
mpanies not im o regiments lependent 
companies. The French alſo have their free, companies, who 


ied into regiments, are called indepen 


neyer enter the body of any regiment 3: and companiss of ordon- = 


nance, who in like manner never enter the body of a regiment ; 


y SR AO re gf an but conſiſt of the gendarmes ee rob They were _ 

be of c.. © <ompanies have ſince endeavoured to ſet the fiſh- |. tuted by Charles VII. who choſe out filteen captains, under 

Cut | * | mr of Rn were to be 100 lances, or men at arms, each 

ho; de ANY.» waseſtabliſhed in 3.685, its grant,expired in| | 

2 t it continued its trade of negroes, by the os by per- 
ihe year 


man at arms to receive pay for ſix perſons, himſelf among the 


_ * 


number; the reſt to be three archers on horſeback, 4 cutler, 


* 


and a ſervant. 


| ""-OMPANY, the Tame with that of Sengga/, under an- 


* 


% 9 ö aa * 


7 Jemanre dee Guiney COMPANY, and As818 NTA. | 


FF 
OMPARATES, CompPARATA, in logic, the terms or ſu! 


See COMPARISON. 5 


w * 


tom of their veſts or petticoats, which were covered with 


ſafety, they engage not to quit one another, but to defend 


f | Rule of Company, or Fellewſhip, in arithmetic, is à rule 
4g made into their books, c. by perſons appointed by the 


enen 


of a compariſon; or the two things compared to each other. 
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COMPARATIONE—Punium er ComPARATIONE. | See 
Punetun. 15 n . "ou a; | x 
 COMPARA'TIONIS Honizgeneum. See the article'Homo- 
GENE UMyZ -— 14 55 1 9194 IS | 4.55.3 
COMPARATIVE Anatomy, is that branch of anatomy which 
conſiders the fame parts 6f different animals, with relation to 
the particular ſtructure, and formation, which is beſt ſuited to 


their ſeveral manners of living, and the neceſſities of every] 
o a 9 Er Lo Way 4 444 "44 3 „5 ) . 


Creature. | 


Thus, in the comparative anatomy of ſtomachs, for inſtance, 


it is remarkable, that thoſe creatures Which have the oppor-|. - 


tunities of frequent feeding, have their ſtomachs very ſmall, 


- in compariſon to ſome creatures of prey, which, probably, 
may be under a neceſſity of faſting a long time; and there- | 


fore have ſtomachs large enough to hold food ſufficient ſor 
ſuch a time. | a Rn V1 


'However,/ in the common uſe of the term, comparative ana- 


tomy is underſtood of oy anatomy of brutes; Whether with 
immediate reference of Aructure to chat of other ani- 
mals, or not. . 0 Oy , By 872 od Cars? 4 * 


ComparaTivE Degree, in 
poſitive and e de | 
thing above or beneath the level of another: 


* 


grammar, is an inflexion between 
rees"; "whoſe effect is, to ſet a 


+ The Latins exprefled their comparative degree by a particular 
termination of their adjectives, and participles; wherein they 


CO 


MPASS; The mariner's, or nautical 0% %% wn. 
| ment uſed by pilots, to direct the courſe Nan aft. 
It comſiſts of # bot which includes a magnetical necgte. 4 
"always turns to the north; excepting for a little dect 
which is various in various places, and even; at . ation, 
in the ſame place. ONSITE enn 0 pop mes, 

In the middle of the box is fixed a perpendicular dv 
bear sa card, or paſtbo:rd, on whoſe upper furface rg wok 
F ſeveral concentric vitcles q the outmoſt of- which is — 
|--360'degrees'; the other into 32 poititsy anſwering io de 
Winds. as v9 7 Ut Sg © 


— 


In the centre n ef- fitted a braſs ccne, or ea 
concave, which plays at liberty on the pivot; and alone.; 
thickneſs of the —.8 10 Pere the de, boar TA 0 
over with à glaſs, that its motions may be obſerved : the _ 
incloed.in another boxe; whet® je i fultzined by brag hogs 
to keep the needle hotizontal. See it repreſented; Tab. Na k 
 - gation, hg. 1. Phe needle; which is, as it were, the lb 
the compaſs, is made of a thin plate of ſteel, in form of 1 
6 ; zenge 2 the middle being cut out, ſo as to leave nothi but 
the extremities and an axis in the middle, to which the oy 
"fitted; To animate, or touch it, it muſt be rubbedon Bo 
loadſtone: that end intended for the north point, on the 
2. north pole of: the ſtone 3 and that for the ſouth point on the 
ſouth pole. In rubbing it, care muſt be taken to begin firſtin 


p, alittle 


cc Ec 


S& 24D =) 


are followed by the Engliſh; though by few other of the mo- the middle of the Jozenge, drawing'it'gently to the acute 47. 
dern language. 1 a 3 [| geile of the lozenge intended for the north; never ſuffering itty 
The French ſorm moſt of their emparatives, by adding the ſtay at the end when arrived there, nor drawing it back gin 90 
participles plus, moins, and an; the Italians by piu, meno, from the end to the middle, but rubbing it a ſecond, and ee 9 
Ke. as the thing is to be raiſed, lowered; or equalled to an- 1 a third time, in the ſame manner as the firſt, only beginning Int 
other. —W 0 „ gies farther and further from the north point: ſome {i of 
COMPARISON, the relation of two perſons or things, con- the ſtone and needle ſhould be-ſo diſpoſed, as that the ine d = 
- ſidered as oppoſed, or ſet againſt each other, in order to find the rob be in the direction of the meridian; + 7 
| wherein they agree or differ; or wherein one has the ad- The. invention of the Compass'is uſually aſcribed to Flavio de 25 
Vaontage of the other. J Melfi, or Flavio Gioia,” a Neapolitan,” about the year 7302. 2 f 
 Comparisan of | IHeas, an act of the mind, whereby it com- and hence it is, that the territory of Principato, which mate vera 
pares its ideas one with another; in reſpect of extent, degree, a part of the kingdom of Naples, where he was born; bed For 
time; place, or any other circumſtances. See IDEA. | a compaſs for its arms. NN pas be ee * 1th Note 
This operation of the mind is the ground of relations. See] Others ſay, that Marcus Paulus, a Venetian, making twice 
RELATiON. 5 2 „ „ journey to China, brought back the invention with him in been 
- Brutes ſeem not to have this faculty in any great degree: they] 1260. what confirms: this conjecture, is, that at firſt t The azi, 
babe, probably, ſeveral ideas diſtinct enough; but cannot In uſed the compaſs in the ſame manner as the Chineſe ſtil do; this; 
- compare them farther than as to ſome ſenſible cirtumſtances i. e. they let it float on a little piece of cork, inſtead of fu is, a 
©+-annexec@ to the objects themſelves : the power” of comparing] pending it on a pivot. It is added, that their emperor Chi- where 
general ideas; whielr we obſerve in men, we may probably] ningus, a celebrated aſtrologer, had the knowlege ofit 1120 gonal. 
-  conjeQure they have not at all. 4 | © | ears before Chriſt. The Chinefe only divide their cpu a fight 
CoMPARISON, in rhetoric," is u figure, or rather place, in] into twenty-four points "the u 
ſpeech, whereby two things ate "conſidered *with regard to] Fauchet relates ſome verſes of Guyot de Provence, who liel faſtene 
- ſome third, which is commom to them both. Sce FIGURE, in France about the year 1200. which ſeem to make ment a line 
And PIAacrkk... 4148s of the cimpaſs under the name of marinette, or mariners/ime; at righ 
Thus; Ciceri Topic. Catom licuit ſequi bellum civile, igitur & which ſhews it to have been uſed-in France near 100 years b are dr: 
Cicereni licebit, It was allowed Cato to engage in the civil wars, fore either the Melphite or Venetian. The French en are all 
there fort it may be allowed Cicerb where, to engage in the lay claim to the invention, from the flower de lis, wherewit card, 
emit wars, d common to % ,,ũỹẽi t J] 7 ſtill diſtinguiſh the horth point of the card. and ind 


© There are three entre) mo ; the firſt'@ majori, 7. e. 
from the major to the minor, as that of ( ĩcero againſt Antony, 
Q id feceris domi tuæ, tum alienæ tam ſis inſolens;? Or that of 
Terence; Quem feret, fi parentem non fert ſuum ? From the 


„ * - 


the fame place, Ovid endeavours' to appeaſe Czfar; 
!öͤ ß 35 Raft 5 
Cu ego poſſe negem leniri Coſarisiram, | 
Cum pidaam mites hoſtibus eſſe Deos? 


1 


_ thus Cicero, Majfores niſiri ſæpe mercutoribus, at naviculato- 
- * ribus tnjuriofias tractatis, bella geſſerunt; vos tot civium Ro- 
dem animo effe debeti ? . ws | 
The third q par: ; as when we contend, that what obtains in 


one thing, ought to obtain in another of the ſame kind: 


e 5 ma fack, and t 
e, wither er Aen. punitmee. 


* 3 1 VSLIF 13340332 4 en „n 
Capto tuam, pudet heu, ſed capto, Maxime, canam : 


_ "thus, Tt was a low, that he who killed his father "ſhould be 
thrown into a river ; therefore, be 


i capis-alterius ; jam ſumus ergo hures. 
Mane ſalutatum uenis, tn diceris Hm © 
Aue ſalugtum :. jam ſumus ergo pares, co. 


4 . an Mart. Lib. II. 
COMPARTIMENT, or CoMHFrART MEN, a deſign com- 
poſed of ſeveral diff: rent figures, diſpoſed with ſymmetry; to 
Aon K parterre, a ceiling, panel of joinefy, or the like. 
A ConmrAnrTuenT of Tiles, is an arrangement of white and 
: - __ tiles varniſhed d, for the Yecoration of the covering of a 
1 DMA a ARIRNGS eas £45 434 33 33; 


The” teri” of temp 


n 1 


#& F 


5 ten ampartiment "is alſo uſed in painting. The 
Turkiſh and Mooriſh paintings 


fine bindings of books ate in compurtiments,” Se. 
Alley of Com yARTI MEN. See the article AE. 


8 in heraldry. See the article PART TToN. 
CoMFPARTTTION, in architecture, the uſefül and graceful 
Alſtributſen of the Whole pround-plot of an edifice, into 
rooms of office, and of reception; or entertainment. 


 Comparti 


+ The ſecond à minort, i. e. from the minor to the major: 


" manorum millibus uno nuntio atque uno tempore necatis, quo fan- 
E EL VV | 


box, and a circle divided in 360 degrees on the limb. See I 
L Surveying,” fig. 15. 


are only tompartiments r the 


1 Ar , N 7 kde P jeſt 
weſt, wich ug,” 1 30 it mult be noted, that to rem, 


tion makes one of the * diviſions of the art of 


With as much reaſon Dr; Wallis aſeri bes ĩt to the Engliſh, fron 
its name compaſe, whereby moſt nations call it; and whichik 


obſerves is uſed in many parts of England to ſigniſy a'circk. Ait 
The uſe of thi Sea: Cour Ass is obvious. For, the courſe z ſhy ama /. 
is to fail in, being known by the chart; and the conjaſ Or for a 
placed, as that the two parallel ſides of the ſquare box be dk be on th 
- poſed according to the length of the ſhip, i. e. parall 101 four link 
Inne drawn from the head to the ſtern; the rudder is to i the box, 
directed accordingly; v. gr. if the courſe be found on e tude ſett 
chart between the ſouth · weſt and ſouth - ſouth · weſt, 7. / ſoul of the in 
weſt 2 to the ſouth; turn the flern ſo as that a line from 00 thc lines 
ſouth-weſt,” 4 ſouth, exactly anſwer the mark on the min ume 

of the ſide of the box. This is all that is require, Vards th 
ComPass is alſo an inſtrument of conſiderable uſe in func) on the fi 
Jand; dialing, Ge. See Surveying, . ( of ch 
Its ſtructure; in the main, is the ſame with that of the f degre 
ners compaſs ; conſiſting, like that, of a box and'needl n north 
principal difference conſiſts in this; that inflead of ther Us place 


being fitted into the card, and playing with it on? * 
here plays alone; the card being drawn on the bonum 


This inſtrument is of obvious 2 f 
vellers, to direct them in their road; and to miner 
- them what way to dig, &e.” but it has other uſes, t10%2" 

' eaſy, yet more conſiderable. - oo: 0 ob MS 
1. Te tale the declination of a wall by the COMPASS Ay! 
ſide of the ''compaſe whereon the north is marked I 
fide of the wall; the number of degrees over which te 
end of the needle fixes, will be the deelinarion of 7 © 
and on that fide: v. gr. if the north point of the i 
towards the north; that wall may be ſhone on by T2 

_ noon 3 if it fix over fifty degrees, counting from 1 

towards the eaſt; the declination is o many dete 
pp 0 To 

But ſince the needle itſelf declines from the north tor 
fi 

irregularity, 339 are always to be added to the geg 

by the needle, when the declination of the wall 1 

tte eaſt: on the contrary, when the declination % 


building. See Bui pin, 


* 


55 
= 
; 
* 


4 


the well, the declination of the needle to be ſubu } 


E * 


140004 


1 

Fur the 9 of polygons : Zubpoles b. a pentagon: 
-  requited 
middle of the ſcrew be 


Enid e be inde "he thus opened, 
between the points of the "ee 

the pentagon to be inſcribed- in the circle. And a for a 
figure of any other number of ſides. 1 
Projertional Cour Ass Es with the ſector lines. The AruQure |: 


only a little nicer, that it needs no particular deſcription. 


o 


_ 


£ 


1 
2 leg, and let through the other, worked wich a nut. 


7 


1 2 place of the 


os de FOLEY laying them en Aar 


min the middle. of which curſbe i js a ſcrew, ſerving to join the 
© branches, and to fix them at any point * arvirg” 

On the one leg 
number of equal parts, for * figures, r. On the! 
other are numbers, for the inſeribing any r. a polygon in 

a circle 7475 

_ The uſe ie isealy: BiÞpoſe, v. g a rigùt line required 
do be A Gr into three equal parts; 
ſerew be juſt on the figure 33 where 
of the given line between the longeſt parts 
 diftarice between the two ſhorteſt will be one third of the 
given line. In the ſame manner thay the Rb ben into 


: on the line of chords: proper 


0 O 


cht them. 
tional Cour aseg s confſt: of two branches 77 ab. Geome- 
8 1g. 3. ), each pointed at either end with ſteel: the length 
"oft the branches is cut tlroꝰ for a curſor to flide up and down; 


are divifios, ſerving to divide lines into any 


the curſor till the 
ing it, take the length 


other number of parts. t 


inſcribed in @ circle ; -puſh — 18 till the 
55 the number of ſides in a 
take the 
diſtance 
parts will be the ſide of | 


pentagon; between the parts of the 


of theſe is ſo like that of the common; proportional compaſſes, 


See Tub. Geometry, Fig. 4. 

The lines on the firſt babe are the line of lines, marked lines :\ 
iĩt is divided into 100.uncqual parts, every tenth numbered: and 

the line of chord, which goes to 600, and is marked bor. 

On the other face are a line of fines to 

gents to 455. On the firſt ſide are the t 

710. 341 on the other, ſecants from 00 to 707. 30“. 


Fer ibe 1 theſe compaſſes. 1. To divide a line into any num- | 3 
ber 


of equal parts, leſs than 100: divide 100 by the number 
of parts required, ſlip the curſor till the line on the ſliding 
dove- tail be 


3 taken between the points of the com- 
AF et moſt remote n 
will ſhew the diviſion v 2. A right line given, ſup- 


"ola to be divided into 100 parts, to take any number of 
thoſe parts: flip the line on the ſliding dove-tail to the num- 
ber of parts required: the whole line being taken between 


| the points fartheſt from the centre, the aperture 5 


two will include the number of diviſions required. 3. The 


radius being given, to find the chord of any arch under 600: 


the line on the ſliding dove · tail to the d ees required 
7 9 — the 


points fartheſt from the centre of the curſor; the aperture of 


the-other line will be the chord required, provided the num“ 
if it be leſs, - the aperture 


ber of degrees be greater than 29: 
a e uired: . 4. If the 
-/qhond ofanarch under-6a* hey ——— roquited 3 
lip the line on the dove · tail to — 
of chords: the given chord being taken between the two 
points nent the curfor, the aperture om other will be the 


. radius required. 5. The radius bein given, to find the ſine 


of any number of degrees. Slip the line on the dove-tail to 
tte degret on the line of ſines whoſe ſine is 


But if the ſine 
muten of beings mon 
radius given, to tangent 
if the tangent required be under 26. 30“, 

== 2 on the doue · tail to the 
tangent lines the radius taken between the 


1 the degrees required: if the tangen 
we but under 459 3 the line on the curſor mult be ſlipped to the de- 


. 1 on the tangent line: then the radius being taken 
AT, the points furtheſt from the curſor ; the aperture of 
9005 — the tangray. If the tangent required be great · 
56-20"; ſlip the noteh on the 
wig 3 the turned cheek to the degree o in the tan- 
gent line on the ſide of the compaſi the radius taken between 
+ the points fat theſt from the curſor ;-the difference between the The fine of the 
aperture of the other, and theſe, added together, will be the 
tangents of other degrees un- | 
if” eee 1 the like manner may the ſecant of any number 


er than 459, but leſs than 


tangent iequired. Thus, for the 
under 71 be found. See PROPOR TIN AL. 
* 18 


: which, 


being directed by a circular ſcrew, faſt 


7 Cour assEs. See the article TxIANGULAR. 


turn round, and ſo be in the "oy of uſe, 
of the legs: they - 


. 
from 455 to 


againſt the quotient on the line of lines: then, q 


2 


given on the line |--: 


required: the ra- 
dus taken between the ppints furtheſt ſrom the curſor; the 
aperture of the other will give the ſine of the angle required: |” 
t be leſs than 307, the difference of the aper- | 
points will be the ſine required. 6. The | 
of any number of de- pi 


e propoſed on che 

fartheſt from 
Bhs: an os the aperture of the others will be the ta nt of 
t required be above 260. 300 


. | COMPLEMENT of the courſe, in n 
Go air ya or dividers, made of hardened ſteel, the 


its ſpring, opens the: compaſſes ; the 
to one 'CoMPLEMENT, in — „is uſed for the diltance 40 | 


* . 1 
* 4 1 2 
1 * 5 5 
3 J * 
= Q \ 


0 be 8 thin 1 and the rule faſlened to 
hammered cold, to acquire an elaſticity: 


md 
other central rule to be triple the bradth of the rad 10 
this rule to be a groove, with a dove- tail, to befaſta, 
for its motion: in the centre of each rule mult likey 
hole. See the Journ. des Scavans,” Sept. 1688. wer 
Turn- uß Co MPASSES;'A late contrivance to — the 


the N 


changing the points: the body is like the common 


towards the bottom of the legs, without-fide, an, are added WE 


other points, beſides the uſual ones; the one carrying 115 
ing pen- point, the other a port-craion; both adjiſted 155 


or 
occaſion requires. OY hg 
| The points of ſmall avidbſrire temperel by alam and oy. 
pe, heating them red-hot z when cold, th ey are hard: 
Leger are tempered by a charcoal-fire and a Hoi the ', 
„ to a cherry - colour, then plunging them in water 
CO PATIBLE, ſomething that may fir, or conſiſt vith 
other. See INCOMPATIBLE. . wie 
COMPENDIUM. an abſtract, epitome, or redudion of 2 
matter into a little compaſs. See Epitome. ik 
COMPENSATION, an action whereby any thing is 2dmitt 
as an equivalent to another, | 
ComPENSATION, in the civil law, is a kind of right, wh 
\ debtor purſued by his creditor, for the payment of 2 kk, 1 
mands that the debt may be compenſated with what is vin 
him by the creditor —Compenſation is equivalent to paymen, 
| COMP TENCE, or COMPETENCY, in hw, the authdriy, 
or right, of a judge or faking Cognizatice of: any miattet, Be 
JURISHICTION:. / | 
COMPITALIA'®, or ConerTAtIta, feats held among the 
antients in honour of the /ares. 
The word comes from the Latin comple; bh bf 
reaſon the feaſt was held in the meeting of ſeveral walt 


: The compitalia are more antient than the building f 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, and Pliny, bem, fa 1 


were inſtituted by Servius Tullus; but this only Moni 


they were then introduced into Rome. 
Notwithſtanding what Dion relates, chat the compitalia we 
celebrated a little after the Saturnalia; and that the Rin 
calendar fixes them on the 12th of January; it appear ths 
they had not any fixed" day ; at leaſt, not in the time q 
Varro; as is obſerved by Cafaubon. © 
Tube feaſt being thus moveable, the day ee it was tol 
. » obſerved; was proclaimed _ year, It was ordinarily hell 
on the gth be ne nones of February, 7. e. on the ſecond i 
that month. Macrobius obſerves, 9 they were bell uf 
only in honour of the larit, but alſo of maria, madnek. Tix 
prieſis who officiated at them were ſlaves and liberti; and 
* ſacrifice was a ſo-w. They were re-eſtabliſhed, after a nf 
neglect, by Tarquin the Proud, on occaſion of an ain 
of the oracle, That they ſhould facrifict heads for heads, i 
that for the health and proſperity of each family, child 
| were to be acrificed: but Brutus, after expelling the kin 
in lieu of thoſe barbarous victims, ſubſlituted the heads 
gatlick and poppy ;; thus ſatisfying the oracle, which hadi 
If Hines capita, | AN at an eafier rate. 
During the celebration of this feaſt, each family placed att 
door of their houſe, the ſtatue of the goddeſs Mania : theydl 
bung up at their doors figures of wool, repreſenting men 
women; accompaitying them with' ſ upplications that 21 
and Mania would be contented with thoſe figures, and 
the people of the houſe. 
As ſor ſlaves; in lieu of the figures of men, they offered bull 
' fleeces of 'wool. Servius Tullus ordered, that the faves 
aſſiſted at the compitalia, ſhould be free during the whole ti 
of the feaſt. Auguſtus ordered the ſtatues of the lares, Pt 
in the croſs-wa <A be adorned with flowers twice a 
COMPLAINA in law, a plaintiff, or one who prei 1 


complaint againſt 3 be relieved by Julie or «| 
See PLAINTIFE,/. © 

| COMPLEM ENT, in ge „is what remains of ac aq 
of à eitcle, or of 0 N after any certain | 
been retrenched from'it. 

Thus, if an arch or an angle be 30 "degrees, we tay . 


Planens is 60 degrees, ſince 60 0. 
The arch and its +3059 


omplement are relatives; and are only i 
with regard to each other. 1 
complement of an arch is called the a-fat; 
a tangent, the co fangent, &c. mm 
We ſometimes alſo ſay the complement of an ang ” 
. FF or aw re 
igation, is the 

points the courſe wants of e or ae Fin, 
of a quarter of the compa "oh 


IS Las, af 1 : 


Ks... > A; 
o * 


from the zenich ; or the arch comprehended 


r above the borizon, and the zenith. 


5 . Cour a7 the invention of M. gens pn CompLent NT of the curtin, in fortification, thit pd 


triſection of angles, trically. 
I be inſtrument con 


 divs is faſtened with one of the central xules, like the two 


of two central roles, and an arch of 
2 A circle. of 120 degrees, immoveable, with its radius: the ra- CoMPLEewent 


interior ſide thereof which makes the demigorg* * 


TIN, and DeMrcorGe. ' 
1 the line of ences the i 


of a ſector, that the central rule may be carried thro” 


of defence, af u have ta en wie So the _ 
22 ute. | 


Wen and Ado. 


2 | poins ofthe eee th arch: FINITE 8 - 7 


5 g menu 
at the luſt 
, and jp 


mY 


I. 


wholet iN 


alone 
CoMpLeX Ohe. See the article vince, 6 . 
Cour EX Oppoſition. See the article OrrosrrIIox. 
ComeLex Term, or Idea, is a term or idea compounded of feves| 
n ſimple, or incom lex ones. See Term, and In EA. 


con 


ref 4 Parallelegrani, are he twolefſerparlll- 


ing two right lines parallel to each ſide of 
given point in the diagonal. 1 
and M (Tab. Geometry, Fig. | 
x. 2.)--1t- demonſtrated, that in every paral 
5 


de complements C and M are equal: for ZLNT li | 


on each ſide the great triangles, made 

12 . "of which, ZR, and O (becauſe the 

— the 8 — party 

_— M. See ARALLELOGRAM. | ; 
5 COMPLEMENT. See ARITHMETICAL. - 

a term ordinarily uſed as fynonymous ks com- 

tity ſpea ing, oo is ſome difference be- 

ö 


| a 5 3 applied where a thing contains divers 


; or conſiſts of divers parts, not really diſtinct from one 
only imaginarily, or in our conception. 
dei may be ſaid to be complex, in reſpec̃t 


and will, which are two 3 rea- 
in it. 


ny. REI ns Wane Hey 


propoſition, viz. a juſt Gra, is 


a complex tern lt idea, compoſed of two 
; imple, or 2 5 ones, viz. God: and 7 uſt, 


| COMPLEX Propoſition, is either that which . kat: one of 
its terms complex, as that juſt mentioned; or ſuch an one as con- 


ſeveral members, as cauſal propoſitions. E. gr. if 
os Almighty, the wicked can never-eſcape bim. 


Mr. Locke obſerves; that though the mind be perſeA) paſ-| 
| — ſimple ideas; yet it exerts ſeveral 


aQions of its own about them, when once formed: and that 
by this means it is, that they become the materials and foun- 


dation out of which all our knowlege i is framed. 
Theſe acts are chiefly three, viz. 1% The combining of ſe-| 


veral ſimple ideas into one compound one: and thus i i is that 


0 lex ideas are made. 4 
bringing two ideas, whether ſimple or be toge- 


* ; ſetting them by each other, and ſo viewing them, with · 


out uniting them into one: by which it gets its ideas of rela 


tion, See RELATION. 


J, The ſeparating ſeveral ideas from all other ideas that BT | 
company them in their real exiſtence: ge per all — * | 


mal ideas are formed. 


As ſimple ideas are obſerved to exiſt i in i ſeveral eombidations ; 
united-together ; ſo the mind may conſider them as united, 


not only as they are really united in external objects, but as 
itſelf has joined them: ideas thus made up of ſeveral ſimple 


ones put .- Feng Dun 1 as man, beauty, Kong, - 


— 


Complex des, however com bands: and decompounded, 5 


tho! their number be infinite their va endleſs, 
de all reduced under theſe * heads, . 6% Wares} 


adders which. ſee under theiy: F Mopk, 1 
ee and RELATIO WT. 1 [ 
COMPLEXIO, ComerExION, in- metaphyſics, . 4; 


ot coalition of ſeveral: things 


gment; conſidered as it 
fun 0 or denies any thing; ſuch . crogh c. neceſſar 


importing a combination of ſeveral things 1 2 


Gunka is ſometimes allo uſed by- logics in the ſenſe 


una, in. . r is a figure including wh 
ten, and a-converſion at the 23 the oy 


| | 
ning, and ending, with the ſame word. M. Perrault, in his Vitruvius; diſtinguiſhes between tethpoſite; 


» hays wir legem tulit 7 Rullus. Quit majorem 
275 ee e. "Woe comin 575 


FLEXION, in phyſics, is ed forthe temperature by- 


an in man, : vi wine con lanion, Which ac- 

N a to them, anſwers ” airy having the qualities}. 
being hot, and moiſt;\; ke hs name from ſan- 

2 ſe the blood i there ſuppoſed to be predominant. 
1 egmatic complexion takes its name from the pituita, or 
RE which it vs 4; and” correſponds bo Water: * 
yoo: — on, takes 20 HG rene the | 


"Mens | it is Köppe "of the nature of fre, hat” 


completes partalces of the nature 
dn don A . ele this 1 N bed] 
of 2 ; or Par — in anatomy, 1 4 pair“ 
% ariſing with ſoc" thin mall tendons from the 
— in of the vertebree of the neck and'thorax 3 | 
Lale, in its aſcent 3 again becoming tendinous about 
5 


* rde * 


51 


ö 


different from each other; ei- 
ther feally, or only in our Conception. See COMPLEX. | 


MPLEXIO,-in. logics, is ſometimes applied to the ſecond ope- 
mon of the mind, viz. the the jud * 23 


into the part of thie os wind the Wa ert f 
— * 2255 ya, 2 2 


1. 5. „ ine eie 
When the a together, pull che head dirt 
| * bu 4 either ol wem s geloneʒ it draws it try 
-DAC ve "bt * fr $434 
COMPLICATION »f 0 diſuſe a'mixture, ' ot-combibiativn of 
ſeveral» diſeaſes * where they bare any affinity to 


one another; as the drop V aſthma, and jaundice, Topponlng | 
to ether, 


Pay is. 4 complication of ſore other diſorder. 


COMPONE,: or Coop, or Gale, it heraldry: —A = 


bordure compone, is that formed or compoſed of a'row of an- 


gulary parts, or chequers of two colours, —See'Tab- " Heraldry, 
g. 1 


cor or Couroszp, is alfo uſed in the general for a 


bordure, à pale, or a feſs, compoſed of two different co- 


lours, or metals, diſpoſed alternately, ſeparated and divided 
by fillets,” excepting at the corners; 3 where the gates are 


made in the form of a goat's ſoot. 


Couros Mentis.” Nor- Coms. 
Composep«- Baſtion. Jer the ade BagTron; i 


| COMPOSITE Order, in'architeQure, the laſt of the fe on 
ders of columns; ſo called, becauſe its capital is cem 3. out 


of thoſe of the other orders. See 7b. Architetture, Fig. 30. 


It borrows a quarter · round from the Tuſean, and Doric; a 


double row of leaves, from the Corinthian; and volutes 
from the Ionie: its cornice has ſingle modillions, or dentils. 
The compo/ite-is alſo called the Renin and the Italie order; 
| as having been invented by the Romans; conformably to 
the reſt, which are denominated from he People among 
whom they had their rife. 
Moſt authors rank this Aer ibe Corinthian: z eicher as "being 
the richeſt, or as the laſt that was invented: Scamorzt alone 
places it between the Ionic and Corinthian 3 out of a view to 
. | Its delicacy and richneſs, which he eſteems inferior to that of 
the Corinthian; and therefore makes no ſeruple to uſe it un- 
der the Corinthian: wherein be is followed by. M. le Clerc. 
See Conmraran, | rte . 
The proportions of this Ger ae not fixed by Vittuvius; z he 
only marks its general:charaQter, by obſervimg that its capital 
is compoſed of ſeveral parts taken from the Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian': he does not ſeem to regard it U partſcular or- 
der; nor does he vary it at all from the Corinthian, except 
in its capital. In os it — _ dog firſt added the 
' conipaſite"orderito the ſour of Vitruvius, forming it from the 
remains of the 'teniple of Bacchus, the arches of Tini, 
timius, and the goldſmiths till then, this order witeficemed 
a ſpecies of the Corinthian, only — 1 capital. | 
The order being thus left undetermined the antier its, the 
modern have a kind of right'to differ Ac its n, 
Se. Accordingly Scamozzi, and after him 'M: le Clerc; make 
its column 19 modules and an half; which is Jeſs by half a 
module than that of the Corinthian: as, in effect, the order 
zs leſs delicate than the Corinthian. Vignola mäkes it 203 
which is the ſame with that of his Corinthian: but Serlio, 
who firſt formed it into an order, Au Fee it a proper — 
tablature and baſe, and after him Perratile; raiſe It fill 
higher than the Corinthian, 
This laft does not think different ofnamenty een 
ſofficient to eonſtitute à different order, unleſs it have a dif- 
ferent height too: agreeably, therefore,” to his rule of aug- 
megting the” heights of the ſeveral columins by a feries of 
two niodviles' in each; he makes the comipofrte 20 modules, 
and the Corinthian 18; which, it ſeems, id a medium he- 
ftmween tlie arches of Titus and the temple of Bacchus. 
Fur thi'parts of the Order, ſee Col ux, Eur Ker grun, 
Orr AL, BAsR, FREEZE," PEDESTAT," Ee, 


and compoſed order. The latter, he fays, denotes any com- 
poſitien whoſe 
unuſual ; but have, withal," ſodme what of beuu 
account of their novelty, and in reſpect of the 


trary, humorous compoſition,” whether fegular or irregular. 

* The fame author adds, that ue Corintbian' order is the firſt 

compoſite order, as being compoſed of the Doric and Tonic 5 
which is the obſervation of Vitruvius himſelf, Lib. 4: cap. I, 


COMPOSITION, in a phyſical ſenſe, is the bniting or joining | 3 


of ſeveral Uiferent things,” 2 four wo for rm oe e 
ound. * eee eee * 
The Kboblmen Giſlingiiſh tors kinds of 100 the one 
. etitative, Which is between chings of the ſame nature,'s, gr, 
two or more drops of water: the oth 
of different kinds are joined, Ew confſtute new thin 
or efſenees, different from any of the parts: and thus, 57 
they, from the matter und the form o wood, ariſes wood ; 


"taken ſeparately. * 

Compogtrion of Ideat, * pen een of e mind, beer 
it combines ſeveral of bog ideas LI * ones. 
See CoMPLex Ils. 


and again fiſh » where it is inſerted * 


| Vader 


hat mach — the phyſicians "0 when with” a fever : 


* . 
— a — 
* — * : 
— n - 
— 
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— — — —— 


parts and or haments are Extrio! 800 and 


* or natural diſpoſition. of the body. | © genius'6f the architect: ſo that a cp e order is = So 
Mex Philoſophers a four: "general and principal 00. ; 
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er eſſential, when things 8 


Wuhoſe eſſence is very Uifferent from either of thoſe ingredients 
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Ga ar Retro 
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wee” RY 
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' cl elghing from, pow different, thou 
„ ns gh 


* 


* a 
* 


* "40 e e 


ate aperation- Ukewiſe dat that of. 
Parr we — ideas i, para! fame | 


| units to make a dozerr. 


24 


pgs 


4 
e ter, 1 — 9 


r 4 


9 0 | aplex | made out of tho 
EN. ple ove; v6, - * 18 2 ” [7 a8 
a = , denotes b joining of two work | 


.. .. together z or pr 3 to another word, to aug- 
ment, diminiſh, br pr its ſignification. See Worp, Sc. 


ee W _ der and. ee of the | 
a ſcourſe.. | 


boch the artful joining of the EY 
le is formed, and * it is rendered ſoft 


3 


ooch. 
and Kate which requires things firſt in nature = 
e to be put before thoſe (of inferior conſideration. © . | 
Ws ory, in 
diſpoſition of the figures, the choice of attitudes, &. 
; therefore, conſiſts of two parts; one of which 
nds out, by means of hift hiſtory,” proper 9. for a picdure; 
I 
1 | CounogtTion, in muſic, is the art of diboling: aka ſounds]. 
into airs, ſongs, &c. either in one, or more parts 3 to be ſung} 
with la Ng nog voice, or — on inſtruments | 
oa ſition ta be the art of-jinin 8 
BE ogether, which are the mattef of muſic : 
en is too 2 in negard, diſcords are al- 


one ond, and Disco n-. 

N compoſition are N the rus, 19, of mh. | 
or the art of making z i. e. of contriving 

... poling the ſimple ſounds, fo as that their ſucceſſion and pro- 
'E may be agrecable. 20, Of harmony, or the art of diſ- 


2 may make one agrecable whole. 


ting, includes the invention as well as | 


Da uſed with concords in the pen of . See | 


and flowing, full and ſonorous; or the con- 


12 


-though: the PE eicher at rig t angles les one 2 
-*not-equally'ſwift,-nor (each to itſelf oquab on 


5 Walt womens 8 is both a acceler 5 EY 
4 — Wy 


1414 


Or 
i far-as 4 e, it —— of — —.— up 38 fora 


r #3. ſo that were the motions boch uab u lir 
+ wm the diagonal arr. 2 — 5 _ ang 
ay, ſuppoſe the motions unequal as to — 
that the body move twice as faſt upwards 2 * 
yet till it muſt go on in the diagonal à c; becauſe 25 
angles a ec, acc, &c. and acd will til be ſimilar N 
B. if the weden be diffi, then ben 
ut, if the motions 4 the nfo 
N be a curve. : 4 : Doty 
us, if a body, as (Fig. K+ hs hedingalled: des 
.. different forces, in the three different directions ror Yo 
bd, ſo that it yields to none of them; but continues 1 
Arie; then will thoſe three powers or forces be u ur 
other, as three right lines drawn: parallel to thoſe lines, . 


mutual concourſes. 

Let be repreſent tlie force by which the body bis iinpelledfn 

to a; then will the ſame right line be repreſent alo tec 
equal force, by which it is impelled ſrom ö toe: hu 


. two forces acting according to the two directions d a} 


to which the other impalling from-<to e, * w 


bc or de, reſpectively. 

So likewiſe two forces, ading without the direQions bd, i 

and being equipollent to the force acting without the din 
se, ng b to e; will be to the force acting accordingto1 
direction e, from-b toe, as ö d, bc, tobe: and then 
tde forces acting in thedireRions bd, bc; and equipollent 


the direction, as d, b e, or de, tobe: that is, abeh | 


ſing and concetting even gle pris _—_ 54.5 the force acting in the directions b c, are to the force ain 


may be here obſerved, that-melody. being ci 


eſs of the imagination, the rules of compoſition, ww | 


to preſeribe certain limits to it; beyond which, the i 
| == eee, 
dogg: but, harmony being the work o IN gment, its are 
Nr eee and more difficult in practice. 
_—_—_— the melody, the invention la- 

— 22 n the judgment; ſo, that method 

in ka e but in harmony it is otherwiſe; the in- 


from a nice obſervation of the mae, with: 
out any affiſtance from the imagination at all. 
3 in logie, is a method of reaſoning, wherein. 


f ARGS 4. ſome "—_— ſelf-evident e to other is 
E Eb met poke of. W called alſo heute, is Juſt the | 
I 


_. reverſe of that of reſoluion, or analy} 


| - ... Reſolution is the method whereby we ordinarily 79988 air] 


truth; cempoſitian, that whereby a truth found, — 
12 on 2 of * 


LS on jar and Edo: 


150 8 to. 5 5 0 wake) from axioms. or . . 


o To prove demonfiratively: all the concluſions: that are | 

..., drawn hence ; and to this to.make;uſe;of no argu- | 
* Pn or proofs, but definitions already laid down, axioms | 
ready, granted, . and. Mee already proved 3. 32 
e as. principles to things that follow. . 
N S of motiem, it an aſſemblage of eee tions 


; «3% 


' If apoint CUE flow: fow according 22 ee eb 
ion; motion ahle or no t 
4 2 line; ; 
27 1.6. pr tar ages iminiſhed, according to the forces with | 

3 It is werde, e e as i 
KEE line of eee : the 3 e 8 11 


Wed here, has nothing to do; and the compoſition is . 


i 


4 


* 


by three different equipollent powers in the ol Yo 
Is bd, and-be; theſe three forces ſhall be to one ano 
as be, bd, and d en reſpectively. Q. E. D. 
Tbis theorem, With its corollaries, Br. Keil obſerves, bt 
foundation of all the new mechanics of M. Varignon: 
help hereof, may the force of the muſcles be 1 ] 
moſt of the niechanic theorems in Borelli, det mg 
lium, be immediately deduced. 
CourosrIox- f Proportion IF there leo ratio s, wh 
** the antecedent of the firſt is to its conſequent, as the ant 
dent of the other is to its conſequent: then, by conpeſtin 
proportion; as the ſum of the antecedent and conſequentiſ 
firſt ratio, are to the antecedent, or the conſequent, of thekl 
ſo is ide ſum. of the antecedent and conſequent of the ſen 
ratio, to the antecedent, or the conſequent, of the ſecond, 
E. gr. If A: B:: C: D; then by eee Ah. 


bi (BYzx C4+D: C. (D). Wini 


MPOS$ITION, in pharmacy, the 1 or oo of mixing d 
e together into a medicine; ſo as they. wif 
each other's virtues, ſupply each other's deſocts, ' or 6 
any ill qualities thereof. See PRARMA(yW. 
centre,; in printing, ordinarily called ane, bt 
. of ſevetal types or letters in the compoling-l 


„to make à page; and f 

2 9 — Th TI - - 
eco g:/tich'is made of iron pemera , ſometio ' 
of moro or leſs length or depth, according l! 

to be compoſed, or the compoſitor's fancy: it ha 

12 pieces, to be faſtened by means of a, nut 
are ——ͤ— or backwards, at the dean 
— compoſitor, and according to the ſpace u bich the N 
Thb een Ee. are to take up. y as Tab, Miſcellany, * 
er iat ordinarily contains ſeven or eight . 
a ky rn ized letter; theſe, when ſet, are taken ny | 
of a thin {lip of braſs; termed a rule, and py in 1 
— ; and others 2 till a page be formel. 


K 
heing compoſed. is tied up, and ſet by; and the at 
- pages of the ſheet pre edi the ſame manner: 
hey ate carried to t ling or correcding- dune 5 


* r in order, Ape in a chaſe, or. iron * 


with wooden furniture; then, the dein being fi 
_ ls carried to the preſa to be printed. 

POSIT os in commerce, a SN between 15 
debtor and his creditors; whereby the latter agree 
1, _ « . 25 ae 

— he 
C8 fi8888l IBLES, — 2 in logic, 4 


4 But P io to heme as are compatible, or nk of ſubſling 


line of direction, the com 
any of them, but in a different 


L N 
8 
» 


the direction on celerities ſhall require. 


* 
* 


: 5 r compound motion will 


from them all; and his cher ene eee 
_ If twocompounding motions be e of them on „the l * vf 


dund motion will not — 7 COMPATIBLE: a0 


l in a Sales and 3 a canpo 

. earths, ws, dung fc applied, by way of ogy 
| and improving of ſouls, and afiſting le 0 
he work of vegetation. - Sec " Manyz1*s N 
| Penne eer —_ of ati 5 


ulc/ 


WY P61 ee eb ee, ln 


 preflin the three different dinectiansy and terminate bythy 


trary 
what hath been ſaid before, the force h e is refolvable; intothd 


Fe ebenen. —.— and of ſeveral lines ranged in a 


: E 3 | „ 2 
5 | . "IF 1 * 
24 ; ; 
- 9 7 * 


10 the + nature; ſuch as the ſcouring of ditches, 
| fr . with earth, dung, &c. A heavy, clayey, 
ds, * uires a compoſt: of a _ ſprightly and 
to infinuate into heavy, lumpy 3 as 
be aſe and natural mould. e 
wo. dey preſer ibes ſeven different ſorts of c 5, to 


an growth of trees; viz; a quantity of ftiff ſoil, | 


emed with ſharp” ſand,” and aſhes of burnt 
broken; 4nd My. or ſtiff foil with ſand and burnt graſs- 
nes en en-wood z/ or Riff ſoil with ſand and rape-ſeed, 
_ the oil is preſſed out, with burnt turf; or ſtiff ſoil with 
fed aſe a er ſheep dung, with wood-ahes and 
mh earth. K 5 45 
_ recommends a mixture or preparation. of 


or r fore os in, to any. of theſe 
which, tho' 


POUND, the reſult or effect of a compoſition of lf t 


or that which ariſes therefrom. 


aniſes. aus, when one drop of water is added to another, 


up one whole one; each of which has its ſtyle, ſtamina, and 
adhering ſeed, but all are contained within one and the fame | 


gel Mens; ñꝶv.m(t, 
, Such as have a plain-leaved flower naturally, and for the 
Ing a milky juice on cutting them); and theſe have their 
eds. ; 95 F | | £4 68 


Firſt, Pappous, or winged; that is, having a little lanugo 


Lampſana, \ ES > lf * ＋ N e : 0 ; N 
h duch as have a diſcous lower z i. e. one compoſed of man 


A elr ſeeds ; þ 
rſt, Pappous, 28 


adh, Such whoſe ſeeds are ſolid, and not pappous; 28 
: pol © ge eee a+ 4 


. f ENS. 
oo , to de Ness. 
round fractions, f See the articles J pe ACTIONS. + 
wound gland. „„ inne, 


an e, Jo a 

ha. e g called alſo intereſt upon intereft, is that 
ny reckoned not only upon the principal, but upon the 
me Itſelf forborn 3 which hereby becomes a ſort of ſe- 


1 


Cury near motion is compound. x 


g notion is compound. 
_ 4 popular theorem, in mechanics, that in an uni- 

| 
i 


Poy 9 | 0 2 by g ; RT al 1 q 
dj, b Timbers are thoſe which may be meaſured, or 


2 ſorts of ſoil. - Light looſe larid requires 2 


89180) ſpeaking; every new compoſition does not produce a | 
new compound 3 b | 


| : | | - ; 
b conceived to revolve about a centre; and at the fame]. 


:; "Pound motion, the velocity produced by the con- 
us Powers, is to that of either of this” Nee ſepa-] 
5 diagonal of 4 parallelogram, according to the 
„ oe fides they akk ſeparately, to either of ine 


A * — 4 by 
i * 5 » 1 
7 1 8 
* * 
— 4 " - * = 


each other, and from the centre about which they oſcillate; 
See PENDULUM. 3 P 
CoMPounD propoſition. See the article PRopPosITION. 
Compound quantities, in algebra, are ſuch as ate connected to- 
gether by the ſigns + and — : thus, a +b—c, and 6b6—b 
are compound quantities. $ 5 | 
ComeounD ratios is that which the product of the antece- 
dents of two or more ratios has to the product of their con- 
ſequents. | 
Thus, 6 to 72 is in a ratio compounded of 2 to 6, and 3 to 12. 
See PROPORTION. 8 FLY 
CoMPounD rule of three. See the article RULE of three. 


CoMPounD ſounds,y Top. 
Sourouxp und. SURD. 


CoMPoUND fa/te. See the articles 4 TasTE. 
CoMPoUND ulcer. | ULCER. . 
CoMpoUND words. | Word. 

COMPREHENSION, in metaphyſics, is that act of the mind, 


whereby it apprehends, or knows, any object preſented to it, 
ſides, wheteon it is capable of being apprehended, or | 


on all 
To comprehend'a thing, is defined by the ſchoolmen, rem ali- 
'» quam totam & totaliter cognoſcers : and, in this ſenſe, it is a 


po | 
| . the bleſſed. in heaven comprehend God ? The more orthodox 
N I ed the negative, by reaſon ſuch knowlege muſt be 
intinite. n | | | 
CoMPREHENSION, in rhetoric, a trope, or figure, whereby 
the name of a whole is put for a part; or that of a part 
F x 2 whole: or a definite number 4 thing for an inde- 
„ a bolſter of linen cloth, folded 
under the bandage, to prevent a 


COMPRESS &, in chirurg ry 
| in ſeveral doubles, and laid 

wound from bleeding or ſwelling z or to retain the medicines 
applied thereto. | | 


The word comes from comprimiere; to preſs hard. 


8 uluini, or pit 9 BY ene è EO 
| COMPRESSION, the act of. prongs of ſqueezing ſomething, 
| 2 ſet its parts nearer each other, and make it poſſeſs 
len eee. N 


is performed by che action of cold, the former by ſome exter- 
nal violence. H | |; pant 7 * TITS 225 
Pumps, which the antients imagined to act by ſuction, do, in 


K. 


ragopogon, reality, act by compreſſion 3: the embolus, or ſucker, in goin 
| | and returning in the narrow pipe, compreſſes the air incloſ 
therein, ſo as to enable it by the force of its elaſticity to raiſe 


the valve, and make its eſcape: upon which, the balance be- 
ing deſtroyed, the preſſure of the atmoſphere on the ſtagnant 

ſurface, drives up the water in the pipe thus evacuated of its 

„„ ACTOR Oe na 

Water is incapable of compreſſion : after the air has been purged 
out of it, no art or violence is able to bring its parts cloſer, or 
make it take up leſs compaſs. In an experiment made by the 
academy de'l Cimento, water, when violently ſqueezed, made 


ther than it would undergo compreſſion. 


breathe, near the ſurface of the earth, is compreſſed by the 


weight of the ſuperincumbent atmoſphere, into +3575 part of 


the ſpace it would take up, were it at liberty. 


But the air may be fill further compreſſed by art; and it ap- 


_ pears from Mr. Boyle's experiments, that the ſpace which 


| the air takes up, when at its utmoſt ' dilatation, is to that it 
takes up when moſt compreſſed, as five hundred and fifty 


thouſand to one. FO EE Pony rw Ez 
This immenſe compreſſion and dilatation, Sir Iſaac Newton 


* 
*%, 


of the air elaſtic and branched, or in form of flender twigs in- 


| © terwoven'into circles; nor any other way „but by a repel- 
* 


ling force, where with they are endued; by virtue whereof, 


, TRACTION. . : 


the help of fermentation: now thoſe particles always recede 


with the greateſt difficulty, which, when contiguous, e 


the moſt 8 85 5 
That there is | a 8 
flies walk on the water without wetting their feet ; that the 


that dry duſt is not brought to touch ot cohere without difh- 


"7 8 ſome other number beſide unit 7. 
wong , dich is meaſured by 3, ard allo by 0 
hl weiot. lum, in mechanics, that which'confifts of ſe- 
L Ni endlantiy keeping the fame diſtance, both from 


7 
I} 


4 


* * * 


+ GE. 


= 


ter; and that two poliſhed pieces of marble, ' which as gften 
as they touch cobere, are yet very; hardly preſſed ſo Cloſely, 

- and joined fo aptly, as to cohere. Sce REPELLING force; f 

ufo 8 Dune Eo or 3. 


pular point of controverſy among ſchool-divines, Fhether 


Scultetus, in his arena! of chirurgery, obſerves, that the an- | 
tients compoſed their compreſſes of carded flax, or of feathers, 
ſewed between two linens; and called them prllows, or 


| Compreſſun yroperly differs from condenſation, in that the latter 


its way through the infinitely fine pores of a ball of gold, ra- 


The compreſſion of the air, by its own weight, is ſurpriſingly = 
great: it appears, by calculation, that the common air we 


obſerves, cannot be accounted for from ſuppoſing the particles 


when at liberty, they mutually fly each other. See AT- 
This repelling power, he adds, is ſtronger and more ſenſible 
in air, than in other bodies; in tegard air is generated out 

a of very fixed bodies, but not without great difficulty, and 
Point to move ftrait along it. r elp of ferm o, ole particles always 
| from each other with the greateſt violence, and are * 

uch a repelling power, appears from this ; that 
' obje-glaſſes of teleſcopes laid on each other do not touch; 
culty, v. 27. unleſs either liquified by fire, or wet with wa- 
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- _- FOMPRISE ent. See the article NIEærT | con vow bus ot fre 1 
8 f COMPROMISE. E treaty, or contra, whereby cs coritend- |. wane date, it ſhall be accounted from the dee < 
M ing parties eſtabliſh one or more arbitratots, to judge of and . - ib. 5. 5 1 py j 1 . | 15 n 1 
terminate their differences in an amicable Way. If a dee be thewed to a court at Weſtminſter, i ſhall 
The regulat way of appointing a compromiſe'is by a writing, | main in court (by 2 of law) all the term * 

5 expreſſing the names of the arbitrators, the power of chooſing 1. it is ſhewed : for the term is but as one day in ly 
an umpire,.or ſuper-arbitrator, in caſe of need, a time limited Coke, ibid —If 4 church de void, and the Patron dog ,. 
for the arbitrage, and a penalty on the party who does not] preſent within tix ny _ bilhop of the dioceſ * 
- abide by the deciſion. 5 , " collate bis chaptan: but 2 tx months ſhall be Comput 
By the civil aw, a flave clnnibt make a compromiſe without] 4ecording to twenty-eight — of the month; and nts 

tze leave of his maſter, nor can a ox Ae me the authority , | cording to the calendar. See ALENDAR, 
of his guardian, or a wife without that of her huſband.” So COMPUTO, 2 writ, thus called from its effect, which SY 
a a ſlave, a deaf or dumb man, a minor, and the perſon h - compel à bailiff, chamberlain, ar recerer, to ed ham 
9 is a party in the cauſe, are incapable of being choſen arbitra-] Sompts. See ACCOUNT +.” Rt N 

\ hors i ß nor eo  Þf The fame lies for — erecutors; and againk ty 
The occaſions on which a compromiſe is not allowed of, are | N in ſocage, for walte made in the minority of te 
reſtitutions, marflage-cauſes, criminal affiirs,” queſtions of 8 <A hee 3 n 

ſtate ; and, Feel any thing wherein the public intereſt” COMPUTO vitecomtrs do reſpectu. See RBsprcry, 


E is more concerned than that of private perſuns. [ 

In our law, compromiſe is hot of ſo much extent: Weſt de- 

| fines it the faculty, or power of pronouncing ſentence between | 

5 perſons at controverſy, given to arbitrators by the parties 
| * mutual private conſent, without public authority. . 

CompRoMtssE is alſo uſed in benefici 


* 


naifies an act, whereby thoſe Who have the fight. of election, 
transfer it to one or more perſons, to elect à perſon capable 
-* of the office or Ager. OS 
woe have ſeen members of parliament elected by compromiſe ; 
© when'the electors, not being able to agree among themſelves, Þ ' 
give the power of electing, at leaſt of nominating, to two 
pPetſons; obliging them by oath, or otherwiſe, to chooſe ſuch 
as they think the moſt capable, and beſt c 5 
COMING, or CovnTine-House, an 9 the 
buouſhold, under the direction of the lord ſteward; ſo called, 
becauſe the accompts for all expences of the King's houſhold | 
ate there taken Jad | 
erer; maſter of the houfhold; the two clerks 
cloth, and the two clerks 
make provifon for the Hhouſho 
orders for the good government thereof. 
„rern e pans. Peg 
_ COMPTROLF:;” See ConTroL. _ 0 | CONCATENA TION, in obey, 'n TERS 


ſpatched from court into the provinces, to compel the pay- 1 


Late the monks went to church at thoſe ours. 
- COMPUNCTION — in theology, an. inward grief in the 


""FESSHON.. © CFFCCCCCCCT Ma ok oh 

Among ſpiritualiſts, compun2ion carries a more extenſive ſig- 
_nification ; and implies not 05 

_ God, but alſo a pious ſenſation of grief, forrow, and diſplea- 

flute, on other motiyes. Thus, the miſeries of life, the danger 

Hf being loſt in the world, the blindneſs of the wicked, 1 52 

COMPURGATOR, in law, one that by. oath juſtifies, or 


© clears, another's innocence. - 


COMPUTATION, the danger of accoliting and efimating 


* 


The word is ſometimes 


gf 


as 


Account, or conſtruction 
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CourorATTOx is a age uſed in law in reſpect of the true 


If indentures of demiſe be ingrolled, bearing date May 11. 
., 1679. ito have and to hold 761 f | from 
_ henceforth; and the indentufes be delivered the ach of June 


_ _ Indentures be delivered at four of the clock. in the afternoon, 


fractions or diviſions of the day, on account. of that uncer- 
© taitity which is the mother o 
1 


* 


1 
B 
#: 4 


1 
: 


ary matters; where it f- 


: 


on”. 
ce in the king's 


: 


; the preen- 
com r They alſo there 
uh. eros. 


} 


y by the lord Reward, comp 


2 
F , 
” 


* 
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eis the board of green- 
er . 
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— 
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nded God. OR 


WS, 


4 


y a grief for having offended 


are to pious people motives of compundtion. 


4 WY +4 - 


time, weights, meaſures, and moneys. 


The ietimes alſo uſed among m 
the like ſenſe as calculation. See CALCULATION. _. 


CoMPPTATION of # plane's woetion. See PLANEL. cee end in jaw; dach ms find our cone Y 


| time, ſo underſtood, as that nei- 
ther party do wrong to the other, nor the determination of 
time be! 


to the judgment and intention of lw. 
in S. for three years from 


following: in this caſe, from henceforth ſhall.be computed from 
the day of the er” and not from the date. And if the 


mathematicians in 


ft at lange or be taken otherwiſe than according | 


ONARION, or Conoipzs, a name for the pineg] gland 
ſmall gland; about the bigneſs of a pea, placed in the u * 
part of that hole in the'third ventricle of the brain cally 


ann.; and tied by ſome fibres to the nates, 


It is compoſed of the ſame ſubſtance as the reſt of the br 
and has this peculiat, that it is ſingle ; whereas all the oth 
parts are double: Hence, Des Cartes takes occalion ty ſ 
poſe it the immediate place, or ſeat of the ſoul. 
NATUS, emndeavorr, a term frequently uſed in gli 
phical and mathematical writers; nearly equivalent tg x; 


n 74 0 ; 


Tus. 1 — do eng 6. | 
-Conatus ſeems to be the ſame, with reſpect to motion, t 


à point is wich feſpect to a line; at leaſt, the two have 
in common, that 36 the point is inceptive of the line, ory 
term from which it commences; ſo is the beginning of 


motion called the conatus. Add, that as in mathematical 
monſtrations, the extenſion of the point is conceived xii 


were nothing at all; ſo, in the conatus of motion, ther 


no regard to the time wherein, or the length which, it x 
vances. See Laws of NATURE. © - | 
Hence, ſome define conatus to be a vey bs ee , 

capable of being expreſſed by any time or lJength.—Acar 
ingly, all motion tends preciſely the fame way wherein f 

© moveable is ated on, 

See MoTron.”'. 7 


in manner of a chain. 


Fhe contatemation of ſecond cauſes is an effect of provi nt 


See Cauvse, PROVIDENCE, Sc. 


. eſpecially if it be circular. 


{| CONCAVE is applied to the inner ſurface of a hollow bf 
Concave is particularly underſtood of mirrors and lenſes: af 


cave lenſes are either cncave on both ſides, called cum 


"called plano-concdve ; or concave on one fide, and conyer 
the other, called t2n:cave- conver, or convexo-concave, 8\ 
one or the other ſurface is a portion of a leſs ſphere. 


The property of all concave lenſes is, that the rays of i 


in pafling through them, are deflected, or made to md 


from one another; as in convex lenſes they are infa 
wards each other; and that the more, as the concani 


convexity are portions of leſs circles. 


Hence, parallel rays, as thoſe of the ſun, by paſling tha 
a a concave lens, become diverging ; diverging rays #en 


to diverge the more, and converging rays are either mal 
converge leſs, or hecome parallel, or go out diverg"s 


Hence, objects viewed through concave lenſes Apen 3 
niſhed ; and the more ſo, as they are portions of [els (9 


and this in oblique, as well as in dire& rays. _ 


more to, or recede from, each other than before; f 


the more as the conieavity is greater, or the here MY 


they are ſegments, leſs.” 


Hence, concave mirrors magnify objects preſ.nted to 
and that in 4 reader proportion, 2s they are pa 


ere Oo 7 It 
Hence alſo, conenv⸗ mirrors have the effect of ee. 
when placed in their focus. See BURNING-GL4"" 


4. e. lands kept privily from the king, by comm: » 


| having nothing to ſhey for their title, or eſtate e 
They are thus called per antiphraſin, 3 concelands 3 ; 


KA * [ 
gens. 


FP Ca . 82 5 3 140 
CONCENTRATION, the retiring, or withdrawn hs 
inwards, towards the centre, or middle. f iti bf 


External cold is ſaid to concentrate-the bes 
after meals, the natural warmth retires, 


4 


the laid 4th of June, the leaſe ſhall end the third day of June 
Io the third year: the law, in ſuch computation, tejecting all 


dered by the fiat. 27 Hen. il. 


——— ena 
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Nention.—In_ writings, or- 
| | me be inrolled Wan fox 4 
months; it ſuch writings have date, the ſix months ſhall bel 


- contrates, to promote. the digeſtion, 


* 


oe age ug e for the 
ConcenTRATION is alſo uſed by Dr. Grew her) 1 


degree of mixtion, vix. that wherein two of 
within the gther. See Mixriox. 
or ſmell; their conflitution being fo'hrm, that 


of”: "566 


concave ; or concave on one - ſide, and plane on the ol 


- Concave mitrots-have the contrary effect to lenſes: the) 4 
the rays which fall on them, ſo as to make them Aft 


as it Welt 


rticles touch, by a reception, and intruſinn 


This he takes to be the caſe of all fixed bodies #7 a2 
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| de detached from each other by ſome. extraordi 5 


1 


o 


3 s cannot affect thoſe ſenſes. | 
kN Tie, in geometry and aſtronomy, ſomething that 
£0 the ſame common centre with another. N 
The word is principally u'ed in ſpeaking of round bodies, and 
"es, viz. circular, elliptical ones, &c. but may be likewiſe 
' ju 7 pol) gons, drawn parallel to each other, upon the 


tre. . 
Concentric ſtands oppoſite to ercentrie. See ExCE NTRIC, 
"1 ExXCENTRICITY. 


' Nonint's method of graduating inftruments conſiſts in de- 
{cribing with the ſame quadrant 45 concentric arches, dividing 
the outermoſt into 90 equal parts, the next into 8g, Ve. 

CONCEPTION, in logics, the ſimple apprehenſion, or per- 
ception, which we have of any thing, without proceeding to 
frm, or den), any thing about it. 5 
The ſchoolmen uſually make two kinds of conception; the 
one formal, the other eee. . 
The firſt is defined to be the immediate and actual repre- 
ſentation of any thing propoſed to the mind: on which foot- | 
ing, it ſhould be the ſame thing to the underſtanding, that a 

word or voice is to the ear; whence ſome alſo call it verbum 


_ ſecond is the thing itſelf repreſented by a formal con- 
ati. But others explode the notion of an objective con- 
ception, as being, in reality, no conception at all 3. excepting | 
where the mind contemplates its own acts, 0. 
Firmal, or proper conceptions, are ſubdivided into uni vocal, 
where ſeveral things are diſtinctly repreſented as under ſome | 
common ratio, or in the ſame degree of perfection; analo- 
zou, where ſeveral things are 1 as under ſome 
proportional likeneſs ; and equi vocal, where they are repre- 
ſented immediately as ſuch, without regard to any common 
ratio or likeneſs. „ N80 


E i 2 n 
then embryo, or feetus, in- the womb, © 
it Conception is no other than ſuch a concourſe and commixture 


of the prolific ſeed of the male with that of the female, in 


dee EMBRYO. 7 e e 3 
The ſymptoms of conception, or pregnancy, are, when in a 
few days after the conjugal act, a ſmall pain is perceived about 
the navel, and is attended with ſome gentle commotions in the 
bottom of the abdomen ; and within one, two, three, or even 
jour months, the menſes ceaſe to flow, or prove in leſs quan- 
tity than uſual. - Upon the firſt failure of this kind, the wo- 
[an begins to count the ſeries of her weeks, without taking 
any notice of the time before elapſed: after this, or between 
the ſecond or third months, but generally about the third, 


lenſes! de motions of the embryo become perceivable to the mo- 

led colin der; who hereupon becomes troubled with a nauſea, vomit- | 
the ine * | 

| coofe yn to (well, pow hard and painful, and contain a little 

cave, pul; the nipples alſo become larger, firmer, and darker- 

\ere. vloured, a livid circle appearing round them: the eyes 


a 5 52 

22 8 „ the woman grows thigner, and ſlenderer; the abdo- 
in en being alſo deprelled; though it afterwards diſtends, and 
, e 


ve manner wherein conception ts effeeted is thus laid down by 


g are | 
ther m n oncentr.c membranes, filled with a lymphatic humour, 
iverging u connected to the ſurface of the ovaria, underneath the | 
; appeal e en", by a thick calix, contiguous to the extremities of 
of leſs {phat minute ramifications'of the fallopian tubes. 


le ſpherules, by the uſe of venery, grow, ſwell, raiſe, and 
| 4 the membrane of the ovary into the form of papille ; 
"any propending from the ſtalk, it is at length ſepa- 

om it; leaving behind it a hollow. cicatrix, in the 


. » F 0 65 5 
ii. embrane of the ovary; which, however, ſoon grows 


bar 9551 frequently found: whence it appears, that 
© due veſſels of the ovary, and their liqu 

dun prepared therein. * 1 ee JIOOs. the 
e y the act of venery, with their muſcular fim- 
b ner my FAIR the ovaries, compreſs them, 
the compreſſion expand their own mouths : and 
: — 1 now mature, and detached as before, may be 
* er cavities; and thence conveyed into the ca- 
neg eus; where they may either be cheriſhed and 
e they meet with the male ſeed ; or, if 
& the er again expelled, „ 
din 66 e of falſe conceptions, abortions, ſctus's 
1 avity of the abdomen, the fallopian tubes, Sc. 


+ 


. . mouth of the uterus, which on this occaſion is 


CONCEPTION immaculate 


08CEPTION, in medicine, denotes the firſt formation of the 


funk and hollow, During the two firſt months preg- | 


in there are found little pellucid ſpherules, conſiſting of |. 


e in theſe ſpherules, while fill adhering to the ovary, | 


ind of ova, or eggs, deriving their ſtructure 


| 15 alſo, . appears, that the fallopian tubes being ſwelled, | 


.10n, the male ſeed, abounding with livi imal- | 
x 27 | g with living animal- | 
hay with a great force, a briſk heat, r 
oþ the Wantity of ahimal ſpirits, is violently impelled 
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itſelf which now, in like manner; becomes more active, tur- 


gid, hot, inflamed, and moiſtened with the flux of its lymph 
and ſpirits, by means of the titillation excited ih the nervous 


. pale by the attrition-againſt the rugæ of the vagina; 


e ſemen thus diſpoſed in the uterus, is retained; heated, 
and agitated, by the convulſive conſtriction of the uterus it- 
ſelf; till meeting with the ova, the fineſt and moſt animated 
part enters through the dilated pores of the membranula of 
the ovum, now become glandulous, is there retained; nou- 
riſhed, dilated, grows to its umbilicus, or havel ; ſtifles the 
other leſs lively animalcules : and thus js conception effectèd. 
Hence, it appears, that conception may happen in any part 
where the ſemen meets with an ovum : thus, whether it be 
carried through the fallopian tube to the ovary, and there 
caſt upon the ovum ; or whether it meet with it in ſome re- 
ceſs of the tube itſelf ; or, laſtly, whether it join it in- the 
cavity of the uterus; it may ill have the ſame fed ; as it 


appears from obſervation it actually has. But it is probable, | 


that conception is then moſt perfect, when the two, viz. the 
ſemen and ovum, are carried at the ſame. time into the 
„ and there mines. Te. Io. oo 


Other anatomiſts chooſe to ſuppoſe the male ſeed taken up, ere 


it arrive in the uterus, by the veins which open into the va- 


gina, Cc. and thus mixed with the blood; by which, in the 


caurſe of circulation, it is carried, duly prepared, into the 
ovary, to impregnate the eggs. See GENERATION. 

of the holy virgin, is a ſeaſt eſta- 
bliſhed in honour of the holy virgin; particularly with re- 
gard to her having been conceived and born immaculate, i. e. 


f 
- 


- 
* 


without original ſin; held in the Romiſh church on the 8 


of December. 


Allatius, in his prolegomena on Damaſcenus, endeavours to 


proye this feaſt to have been celebrated by ſeveral churches 


in the eaſt, as early as the eighth Rane 0 1 EM 
tmmaculate conception is the great head of controverſy 
between the Scotiſts and Thomiſts ; the former maintaining, 


and the latter impugning it. | 1 ARS 
| | at | The Dominicans Cad the party of S. 'Thomas, and held 
the cavity of the uterus, as immediately produces an embryo. | | 


out a Jong time in defence of the virgin's being conceived in 
original fin: they were condemned by pope Clement VII. in 
I 308. at the proſecution of the univerſity of Paris, and were 
obliged to retract, The council of Trent, // v. in the 
decree F original ſin, declares it not to be the intention of 


the council to include the virgin under it; her conception it 
Calls immaculate; and appoints the conſtitutions of Sixtus IV. 


to be obſerved with regard thereto. 


editions of St. Thomas's works, which aſſert the 7mmaculate 
conception in expreſs terms; but many of them are corrupted. 
in the later editions, 


ſ: 
corruption lie on the ſide of the old ones. 


_ calatraya, and alcantara ; the knights take a vow, at their 
_ admiſſion, to defend the immaculate concepiian. . This xeſo- 
 . lution was firſt taken in 16. 
Peter d'Alva and Aſtorga has publiſhed forty-eight. huge 
volumes in folio, on the myſteries of the conception. 
Religious of the order F CONCEPTION 3 fee THE ATINS- 
CONCERT, or CoxcER To, a number, or company of muſi- 
_cians playing, or ſinging the fame ſong, or piece of ,muſic; 


he, loathing, longing, &c. About this time. the breaſts 5 In the three Spaniſh military orders of 8. James f the ſword, 


together. 
melody, i. e. where the bn | eit 
or only at the interval of an octave 3 but 1t is. more pro- 
perly, as well as more uſuall y, underſtood of harmony, or 
where the muſic conſiſts of divers. parts, as baſs, tenor, c. 


is to create a covenant, as dedi does a warranty. See Co. 
Narr. 


detained by unneceſlary incidents, or to make ſome advantage 


what I plead for is relief againſt the i 


trance of the auditory duct. See Ex. 


” 


Some alſo give the ſame name to the firſt cavity of the in- 


4433 26 


the internal ear. 


. 
cr 


inclined, but never meets it. 


make QUi=Q] 


and throug 5 N Na 
Aon Fg the valves of the neck of the uterus, 


on are laxer than ordinary, into the uterus | 


Some authors have obſeryed ſeveral paſſi ges diſperſed in the 


9 ſome: though others will have the 


CONC Essl, a term mach uſed in conveyances, &c, its effect 


CONCESSION, in rhetoric, a figure whereby ſomething is 
granted, or allowed to the adverſary, either to prevent being 


njuſtice of it—True, ſhe 
it fair; but ought ſhe nat to ſhew her acknowlegements to heaven 
or the favour, by making a_virtuous uſe. of ber beauty? q; 

CONCHA *®, in anatomy, a name given the ſecond, or inward 

cavity of the auricle, or external. ear; reaching to the en- 


The word has its origin from a reſemblanee this cavity bears 

ward ear, which others call the dram and others to the 
veſtibulum of the labyrinth, which is the ſecond cavity of 

NCHOID, or Concniuis, in geometry; à curve line 
which always approaches nearer a ſtrait line to Which it is 
It is deſcribed thus: draw. a right line BD 725. Hahtics, | 
Fig. x.), and another AC, perpendicular to it in EI draw. 


* 


The word concert may bo applied where the muſic is : only . 
performers are all either in uniſon, 


of. I will not conteſt with you the reality of the contracts; 


þ any number of right lines, as CM, CM, cutting BD in Q 8 r 
AEF j the curve hetein the points 

MM are found, is the conchilit, ot 'conthore prima; ſoc _ : 
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|. | | ording to common report will be elected pope, ordinarily 
25 ve 7 5 5 F 5 4 


K., bor the moveable rule CB to ſide upon. 


If then the rule BC be ſo moved, as that |; | 
, os canal A D; the fiyle, or point in C, will deferive 


Ne iet AP=> (Fig. 1); ne 
.  wherefote; as & increaſes, a—x or MR will decreaſe; and 


A% 
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'b ien Avegter Nicomedes. The others, wherein the points C 
g N = | J 


found, is the conchois ſecunda ; the right line BD 


"the rule, the paint, C the pole, The inventor alſo contrived 
an e eee e firſt conchois may be deſcribed 


. mechanically : thus, in | | ics, K 

2.) i a chanel or groove cut, ſo as 2 ſmooth nail, firmly 
F rule CB, in the point F, may ſlide 

freely within it; into the rule E.G is fixed another nail in 


the nail F paſſes 


concboid. 


AE=a : PE=M R=9a—sx; 


wo 


Git 1 75 Wadde 
eee. 


. 
5 
7 


- þ Each cardinal is llowed two conclavife, or ſervants to attend 


concave antiently ſignified the 


| 4 regal 
who enters pope, comes out cardinal; g. d. he who ac“ 1 eric g re 
a denomination of all the relations or differ 


[4 
* 


not. 


ES 
Fm 
R 
e r 
J : 7 . 


ONCLUSION, in logic, the laſt part of an 37pm, 
the conſ vence drawn [7 Litneemedt; 
roved n 
; The concluſion of an ar 
the rule A D (Tab. Analytics, Fig.“ 
D ( lytics, | 2 form, and which, of a ſimple abſolute propoſition tend 
2 concluſion relative to he L whetice » Tenderg © 
The queſtion, and concluſſon, ſay the ſchoolmen 
ideas, only confideted in different views, e the ſans 
\ queſtion they are 
void of doubt. . | 
CoNncLvus1oN, in oratory, conſiſts of two parts; 


The recapitulation conſiſts in a repetition 


euch die pateaybly, | 


[| © have a difpleaſing effe&t, See Disconn. 
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om ſomething 


either aſſun, 

ore. "OT gen Bs | , "ned 
| rgument contains two parts: th 

went, which'is the matter of it and the . why 

3 


it Is drawn, 


or relations: in the 


conſidered as doubtful; in the conclufun a 


C 


| | the Fecahtt 
tion or enumeration, and the apt ule. | 


ons. 


of the principal 2. 


| | 1 | 
__ | 
1 | | F ; 
4 therefore the curve continually approaches nearet to the rule] guments. See RECAPITULATION. £ 
1 I 4 odere Gimjundfiens. See the article Conhbnenn, WM. | 
= In the lame wander it appears, that the right line N O muſt CONCOCTION, in medicine, the change which the Joch ] 
== * continually decreaſe ; and therefore that the ſecond conchoid, | undergoes in the flomach, c. to become chyls, U 
or ; Alo, muſt continually approach nearer the rule.” This change conſiſts in deftroyitg the textufe and n 
3 But inaſm uch as between each conchoid and the right line BD, | of the parts of the food ;. preparing part of it for ſome part fo 
EE EC 
= 3 r of the conchot oncur W Nt lit : ments, a ' 
1 -**conlequently, B is an aſymptote of each coneboid. See] The antients gave the term coction, or concoc tion, to whit we Bu 
E | * "ASYMPTOTE. _ Ears oa ARNE I no ofdinarily' call dig gien; from a notion of the fog, dec 
= ©" "There will be other kinds of conthvids produced, if CE: | being, as it were, boiled in the ſtomach; and its nutritizy ANY tv 
= r ah on i ee fe 
AEN: wherefore, if CE, EA, CQ=sx, QM=y They afligned two conco27jons, viz. one in the Nomach, a diff 
2 "then, ab ; and for infinite tonchords, an b ym, a ſecond in the ſmall inteſtines, &c. which latter they at. into 
= CONCILIO— uerelatn coram rege & Concitio. SeeQue-| buted to the admixture of the bile and pancreatic juice. We 
we 44k. 14148 The ſeveral concoctions in the body, with regard to the prop ali 
I | CONCINN OUS intervals, in muſic. —Diſcords are diſtinguiſh- | | ang Sa the ſpecies, and the preſervation of the individud, prel: 
1 i © ed into concirinous And incontirnous intervals: the concinnous are | . have been ſince reduced to ſive: theſe are chli for chj, knoz 
a fluch as are fit for muſic, next to, and in combination with |. 4 5 for chyme, h@matefis for blood, pneumatefis for ſpint knoy 
3 - .>.concords z being neither very * nor diſagreeable in | and /permato/is for ſeed. See Chyrosis, CHyMoss, H. bx 
| |. "theinſelves but having a good effeR, as by theit"oppoſition | der We. Tee allo Cocrron, Ware 
1 _ ©. they keighten the more eſſential principles of pleaſure; or as, CONCOMITANT', in theology, ſomething that accompanie perin 
1 by their mixture and combination with them, they produce | or goes along with, another. byex 
\ "a variety neceſſary to our being better pleaſe. l Concomitant grace, is that which God affords us during i of che 
4 The other diſcards, that are never uſed in muſic, are called | courſe of our actions to enable us to perform them; and 33. 
4 !!; dGxꝛʃ8 _ the Romiſh ſchoolmen ſay, to render them meritorious, ſhall b 
4 : | 2 Syſtems are alſo divided into concinnous and inconcinnous. A Concomitant. grace differs, at leaſt with regard to its eſe therdol 
12 item is ſaid to be concinnous, or concinnouſly divided, when | from preventing grace: the latter is given us to prevent 9 
[1 5 the yarts thereof, conſidered as fimple intervals, are concin- | 1 1 r e 1 +a ag 
1 vont 3 and are, belides, placed in ſuch an order, between the ; Acco ing to the Komi doctrine, the blood Jeſus Ch oy * 
4 extremes, as that re e r | from one extreme 3 a e 1 of wine, as his body is under the at * 
1 _ , to the other, may have an agreeable effect. dents of bread, by concomitance. | A reit 
E | n te kee warmen n e "ugh: n mich Were, Nw, 
= : {OM e extremes, rite | ous. IC | in grammar, art o ont 
1 7% es Et a en ne x 
'Y _ © "that are at Rome, ſhut up for the eleflion of a pope. | See . e. whereby nouns are put in the ſame caſe, number, A, found, 
1 Peort, and Erxeri en. [ | der, Oe. and verbs in the fame number and peru, kr the 
©: 1 ae in the year 1270. and on this gcca- | nouns and pronouns. | OY 2 | more agr 
E | ion: Clement IV. being dead at Viterbo, in 1268. the | The rules of concord are generally the ſame in all lagu 50 or n 
33 © cardinals were two years without being able to agree on the |. as being of the nature of what is in uſe almoſt every-whet Further, 
1 election of a ſucceſſor: in effect, 9 were carried to ſuch the better diſtinguiſhin of diſcourſe. * Fen tiny 
; 3 - paſs, that they were upon the point of breaking up, without] Thus, the diſtinction of the two numbers ＋ 5d Ju | 
© | Coming to any concluſion at al. | ALT Pos bbliges us to make the adjeQive agree with the füt ble. ; 
=_—_ Ide inhabitants of Viterbo, then, being appriſed of their | number; that is, to put the one either in this or that nun i.e, 
=__ "deſign, by the advice of 8. Bonaventure, then at Viterbo, | according as the other is : for the ſubſtantive being the BWW vlich 
If | - " ſhut the gates of their city, and locked up the cardinals in the confuſedly, tho? directly, marked by the adjective, if el * two ch 
i By | LY. | tical palace adjoining to the cathedral, till they were | flantive word mark ſeveral, there are ſeveral ſubjecb ol 11 
© | . ee o n better undertfandingz. e I form marked by the adjeQtive, and of conſequence di i 
$ | | © Hence aroſe the cyſtom which has ſince prevailed, of ſhutting | be in the plural; as homines dot, Kc. A the 1 
L | 2 he cardinals in a fingle palace, till they have elected the] Again, the diſtinction of maſculine and feminine, fen 
I {/ Such was the origin of the conclave, as related by Onuph. | degree. 11 
EL _ = Panvinius, Ciaconius, and Papebroc g. And verbs ſhould have concord or agreement with 
3% Toner Avr is alſo uſed for the place wherein the election of ride in number and perſon. onal 
323 85 the pope. s performed ; -which is, now, at St. Peter's in the] f any thing occur apparently contrary Wo * 5 Jo * 
1 _  .. Vatican; tho 1 4 fol and Clement V. appointed it ſhould |" a figure; i. e. ſomething is implied, or the 
Et Aways be held in the place where the laſt pope ſhould die. ed more than the words themſelves. — 
4 © "While the affair is in hand, if it be in winter, the walls and | Coxcoz p, in law, is the agreement between 59 25 
Fi; - - -- *, windows are all mured up, excepting only 2 ſingle pane, to] intend the ak? vg. fine of lands to one another, 
—_— 1 ive a little light: in ſummer the windows are not cloſed; what manner it ll paſs: 35 tread 
. 83 = baut the great door of the hall is ſecured with four locks, and | ConcoR is alſo an agreement made 1 e 4 
1 US oy _ e e left, to ſupply the — ( mer exe _ ; and is divided inte 
F Amper | victuals through. . ne . cutory, and concord executed. DOYLE SOT 
© | „ the ball, which is very ample, there are cells or ſtalls erect- Plowden obſerves, that the firſt binds not, dang . 
dd for as many cardinals as are to be preſent at the election; but the latter is perfect, and binds the part). 1 
| tte cells being only ſeparated by deal boards. Others are of opinion, that concords executor} * 
1 Ihe cells are marked with letters of the alphabet, and are diſ-| and bind no leſs than thoſe executed. | wok! 
| .; tributed to the cardinals by lot : each cardinal puts his arms | ConcorD, in muſic, denotes the relation = 1 1 
7. , agreeable to the ear, whether applied 
| | | »: 10s the aſſembly has continued three days, they are only al-| conſonance. EE Ee on er href 
1 does dne dimm fora meal; and after five days, only bread If two ſingle ſounds be in ſuch a relation, oi 
1 aud water; though this rule is not over-religiouſly regarded. | ference o tune, as that, being ſounded toten dee 
.. . Each 2 mixture, or compound ſound, which 


pleaſure ; that relation is called. concord : and wh 
ſounds make an agreeable compound in ce p 1 
fame will always be pleafing, in ſucceſſion, | 


1 


of a concord, is what we calls 6; 


U 


Tbe revert 


: 


ON 


\ 


Lege has applied As concord expreſſes 


cead 
ſes the 


founds in 33 is ſometimes applied to ſucceſſion: tho? 


ſonanck ; b. U make an agreeable conſonance : 
the terms will make g g 
mm a bed Dr. Holderz and ſome other writers; uſe the 


onance 
word con g 


1 of tune eſſential thereto; but that is precarious : 


ng Mr. Malcolm thinks, that as the word implies agreement, 
13 applicable to uniſon in the firſt degree. | 
Ii i not eaſy to affirm the reaſon or foundation of concordance : 
| he differences of tune, we have elſewhere obſerved, take their 
riſe from the different proportions of the vibrations of the' 
ſonorous body, | 
© recourles 3 the frequenter thoſe recourſes are, the more acute 
will be the tune, and vice verſa.” e hog 
But the efſential-difference between concord and diſcord lies 
xr: there does not appear any natural aptitude in the 
wo ſounds of a concord, to determine it to give us 7 
ſenſaton, more than in the two ſounds. of a diſcord: theſe 
different effects are merely arbitrary, and muſt be reſolved 
| into the diyine good pleaſ ure. 
We know by experience what proportions and relations of tune 
afford pleaff 


ure, and what do not; and we know alſo h6w to ex- 


know what it is pleaſes us, though we do not know why: we 
know, v. gr. that the ratio-of 1: 2 conſtitutes concord, and 
6:7 diſcord ; but on what original grounds agreeable or diſ- 
zoreeable ideas are connected with thoſe relations, and the pro- 
per influence of the one on the other, is above our reach 

Brexperience we know, that the following ratios of the lengths 
of chords are all concord; viz. 2: 1, 3: 2, 4:3, 5:4, 0:5, 
5: 82 5; that is, take any chord for a fundamental, which 
ſhall be repreſented by the number x, and the following diviſions 
ter illbeall concord with the whole; viz. gf. £5 . 5 
do that the diſtinguiſhing character between concord and diſ- 
| cords muſt be looked for in theſe numbers, expreſſing the in- 
wy expreſſing the number of vibrations. 
1* In the moſt perfect likeneſs or agreement in tune; and therefore 


$ found, leſs or more, in every concord: but it is not true, 


lity or inequality of the numbers that this agreement lies. 
purther, if we conſider the number of vibrations made in any 


own, they are equal: and therefore the vibrations of the two 
* coincide, or commence together as frequently as poſ- 
le, 
Kudich coincidence, or united mixture of the motions of 
e two chords, and of the undulations of the air occaſioned 
Th it is, that the difference of concord and diſcord muſt 
be the nearer the vibrations of two ſtrings approach to a 


two ſounds; all uniſons are concords, and in the firſt | 
rs or inequality between two ſounds, becomes a concord or | 


: ding to the circumſtances of that particular re- 
diſcord Ted eren concord to intervals, and make 


i. e. of the velocity of thoſe vibrations in their | 


the difference of tune by the proportion of numbers ; we | 


teria of found ; not abſtractedly, and in themſelves, but as 
Now, uniſons are in the firſt degree of han or they have | 
have ſomething in them acceſſory to that agreement which | 
tat the nearer two ſounds come to an equality of tune, the 
More agreement they have; therefore, it is not in the equa- |. 


ren time by two chords of equal tune; on the principle laid | 


ite. they coincide at every vibration; in the frequency | 


Pucidence as frequent as poſſible, the nearer they ſhould ap- 

ach that condition, and conſequently the pens of 

Alons; which is confirmed by experience. 1 

0 il we take the natural ſeries I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and compare 

| | number to the next, as expreſſing _ number of vibrations 
lame time of two chords, whoſe lengths are reciprocally 


5 . 5:8, which, 

# 10 intervals within, or leſs than an octave, or 1: 23 that 

x ole acutelt term is greater than half the fundamental; 
this principle, | 


ble being equal in the number of vibrations of the acuter 


110 3255 
don of the fundamental, and every fifth of the acute 


er the vibrations of each fundamental that go to one 


lic} ence are e . 8 . . 

; equal; yet in the ratio 3: 6, the coincidence 
1 ery ſixth N * 3 K 

the 


other caſe, © ©. + 


Mi! N00 diſpoſed into the order of the following table; 


Ahne "ome of the concordt in practice, the ratio of 


ſe numbers; the rule will be found exact, for 1:2 is beſt, ] 
\ 2:35 After 6 the conſonance is unſufferable ; the coin- | 
os being too rare: tho? there are other ratios that are | 
peeable, beſides thoſe found in that continued order; viz. } 
with the preceding five, are all the | 


r y allo the ratio. 5:8 is leſs perfect than 5: ö; becauſe, | 


of the acute term, and only at every eighth 


"in effect, the fame thing; _ | 5 
e 


3: 5 will be preferable to 4: 53; becauſe : 


In, there ig an advantage on the fide of the fundamental in | 
where the coincidence is made at every third] 


cid n the lengths of the chords, and the number 
None in the ſame, are expreſſeee. 
35. Chas, e 


1 


an octave; 2: 3 a fifth; and 1:3 
pounded, or a twelfth. The vibrations of chords being 
reciprocally as their len 


ſenſe and experience. 


CON 


2 ; Ratio's or vibiations. . 
Grave Acute] Coincid, 
\ Term. Term. | 
Uniſon = —T : 1 d 
Octave, re — 2 I 60 
_ Fifth, oth — — 3 : 2 | 30 
Fourth, 4th ' —4 : 3 | 20. 
Sixth, gr. — — 5 : 3 20 
Third, gr. — 9 15 
Third, Feſlet —6 : 5 12 
Sixth, leſſer — 8 6 , 12 
' Grave Acute 
Lengths. 


Though this order be ſettled by reaſon, yet it is confirmed by 
the ear. On this bottom; concords muſt ſtill be the more per- 


fect, as _ have the greateſt number of coincidences, with 
regard to t 


e number of vibrations in both the chords; and 
where the coincidences are equal, the preference will fall on 


that interval, whoſe acuteſt term has feweſt vibrations to each 


coincidence : which rule, however, is in ſome caſes contrary 
to experience; and yet it is the only rule yet diſcovered. 
F. Merſenne, indeed, after Kircher, gives us another ſtandard 


for ſettling the comparative perfection of intervals with regard 
to the agreement of their extremes in tune: and it is this. 


The perception of concordance, ſay they, is nothing but the 5 
domparing of two or more different motions which in the ſame 
time affect the auditory nerve: now we cannot make a certain 


judgment of any conſonance, till the air be as oft ſtruck in the 


ſame time by two chords, as there are units in each member 
expreſſing the ratio of that concord; v. gr. we cannot perceive 
a fifth, till two vibrations of the one chord, and three of the 
other, are accompliſhed together; which chords are in length 
as 3 to 2: the rule then is, that thoſe concords are the moſt 
ſimple and agreeable, which are generated in the leaſt time; 


and thoſe, on the contrary, the moſt compound and harſh, 


which are generated in the longeſt time. 


For inſtance, let 1, 2, 3, be the lengths of 3 chords, 1: 2 is 
an octave and fifth com- 


gths, the chord 2 will neceſſarily vi- 
brate once, while the chord 1 vibrates twice, and then exiſts 
an octave; but the twelſth does not yet exiſt, becauſe the 


chord 3 has not vibrated once, nor the chord 1 thrice, which 


is neceſſary to form a twelfth. 7 5 
Again, for generating a fifth, the chord 2 muſt vibrate thrice, 
and the chord 3 twice; in which time, the chord 1 will have 
vidrated 6 times; and thus the octave will be thrice produced; 
while the twelfth is only produced twice; the chord 2 uniting 
its vibrations ſooner with the chord 1, than with the chord 33 


and they being ſooner conſonant than the chord 1 or 2 with 


* 


ries of harmony, relating to the performance of harmonious 
intervals, and der ſucceſſion, are eaſily deduced. . 


that 3. Whente, that author obſerves, many of the myſte· 


But this rule, upon examining it by other inſtances, Mr. Mal- 


colme has ſhewn defective, as it does not anſwer in all poſitions 
of the intervals with reſpect to each other; but a certain order, 
wherein they are to be taken, being required: and there being 
no rule, with reſpect to the order, that will make this ſtandard 
anſwer to experience in every caſe : ſo that at laſt we are left to 
determine the degrees of concord by experience and the ear. 


Not but that the degrees of concord depend much on the more 


or leſs frequent uniting the vibrations, and the ear's being 


more or leſs uniformly moved, as above; for that this mix- 
ture or union in motion is the true principle, br, at leaſt, the 
chief ingredient in concord, is very evident: but becauſe there 

.. ſeems to be ſomething farther in the proportion of the two 


motions, neceſſary to be known, in order to fix a catholic 
rule for determining all the degrees of concord, agreeable to 

The reſult of the whole doctrine is ſumm̃ed up in this defi- 
nition.—Concord is the reſult of a frequent union, or coin- 
cidence of the vibrations of two ſonorous bodies, and, \by 
-conſequence, of the. undulating niotions of the air, which, 
being cauſed by theſe vibrations, are like and proportionable 


to them; which coincidence, the more frequent it is, with * 


regard to the number of vibrations of both bodies, performed 
in the ſame time, ceteris paribus, the more perfe is that 
concord till the rarity of the coincidence, in, reſpe& of one 
or both the motions; commence diſcord. See ſome of the re- 

markable phenomena of ſounds accounted for from this theory, 
under the word Un1s0N ; ſee alſo INTERVAL, Ce. 
M. Carre, in the memoirs of the royal academy of ſciences, lays - 


_ down a new general propoſition, to determine the proportion 
which cylinders are to have, in order to form the concords or con- 


ſonances of muſic. And it is this— that the ſolid cylinders, 


3 Obes e I . whoſe ſounds yield thoſe concords, are in a triplicate and inver 
th ea rule for judging of the preference of concords, | 
- ©Oncidence of their vibrations: agreeable to which | 


ratio of that of the numbers which expreſs the ſame contords. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. two cylinders, the diameters of whoſe baſes and 
lengths are as 3 to 2; it is evident their ſolidities will be in the 
ratio of 27 to 8, which is the triplicate ratio of 3 to 2; we 
ſay then, that the ſounds of thoſe two cylinders will produce a 
fifth, which is expreſſed by thoſe numbers; and that the big- 
2Qq 1 5 . geſt | 


* AV a 
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CON © 
and ward yl yield the grave ſound, and the ſmalleſt 
acutg.one.—And the like of others. „ | 
Concords are divided into ſump! þ, or original, and compound. | 
A ſimple, or original concord, is that whoſe extremes are at a 
diiſtance leſs than the ſum of any two other concords. | 
On the contrary, a compound concord is equal to two or more 
| Other muſical. writers ſtate the diviſion thus: an octave 1: 2 


and all the inferior concords above expreſſed, are all ſimple and 


original concords : and all greater than an octave, are called 
- concerds 3 as being compoſed of, and equal to the 
ſum of one or more oRaves, and ſome ſingle concord leſs than 
an octave; and are uſually, in practice, denominated from 
wg be ney +> Is = f 1 NE by 
At to the compoſition and relations of the original concoras, by 
applying _ the rules of the addition and ſubtraQtion of 
intervals, they will be divided into Simple and compound, ac- 
- cording to the firſt and more general notion; as in the fol- 
. Concorde} ©& oth 4th. or 
FJ 5 Wt; T 30g. andgdl.isve. com-] 6th g. 301. 
4:35 2 3a gr. 1 dl. poſed of Jor 3d g. 
3 4 4h. ſech g. Cah -3dg] C34 1. 4h. 
The octave is not only the firſt concord in point of p 


m 


the agreement of whoſe extremes is greateſt, and the neareſt to 
uniſon ; inſomuch that, when ſounded together, it is impoſſible 
to perceive two different ſounds.; but it is alſo the greateſt in- 
terval of the ſeven. original concords; and, as ſuch, it contains 
all the leſſer, which derive their ſweetneſs from it, as they 
© ariſe more or leks direclly out of it; and which decreaſe gra- 
2 from the octaue to the leſſer fixth, which has but a 


of concord. 2 


What is very remarkable, is the manner wherein theſe leſſer 


: 0 ..... te, Bod SY | 
For, by Shin king. both an harmonical and arithmetical mean 
between the extre 


mean is 240: then, 8 an. 
240 the harmonical mean, take an arithmetical mean, it is 


300; and an harmonica} mean, is 288. in, betwixt 


mean, it is 270; and an harmonical 


- 280 the leſſer extreme of the octare, and 270 the firſt arith- | 


metical mean, it is 225, and an harmonical one 2166. 

© Thus have we a ſeries of all the concords, both aſcending to- 

Wards acuteneſs from a common fundamental, 360; and de- 

-  _ ſending towards gravity from a common acute term 180: 

Which ſeries has this property, that taking the two extremes, 

and any other two at 
Swe proportion. 9s 5 

. e octave, by immediate diviſion, reſolves itſelf into a 

produces the two thirds; the two thirds are therefore found 


is true of the two {ixths. 


out of the divifion of the octave; the fifths and fourths imme 


diately and directly, the thirds and fixths mediately. 


From the perfection of the oftave ariſes this remarkable pro- | 


berg, that it may be doubled, tripled, c. and yet flill will 
perſevere a concord, i. e. the ſum of two or more octaves are 

concord; though the more compound will be gradually leſs 
_ .__ agreeable: but jt is not ſo wi | 
Octave; the doubles, &c. whereof are all diſcords. 


Again, whatever ſound is concord to one extreme of the | 


. ottave is concord to the other alſo: and if we add any other 

ſimple concord to an octave, it agrees to both its extremes; 
do the neareſt extreme it is a ſimple concord, and to the far- 
_ theft a compound one. we 


Another thing obſervable in this ſyſtem of concords, is, that 


the greateſt number of vibrations of the fundamental cannot 

. 8 five z or that there is no concord where the fundamen- 
tal makes more than five vibrations, to one coincidence with 

the acute term. It may be added, that this progreſs of the 


2 concerds may be carried on to greater degrees of compoſition, 
2 tum; but ſtill the more compound, the leſs 
eea e. ö : 2 1 


En a ſingle oftave is better than a double one, and that than 
| 2 e _ ſo of 4 * and other concords. Three or 
"four octaves is length we go in ordi ractice: 
| Fr man went bt to 00 ; 0 * 
Well go above four. - See TyinD, FoukTH, and Firn. 
CONCORDANCE, adiftionary or index to the ible, whe 
in all the words, uſed in the courſe of the infp 
are ranged alphabetically; and the various places where they 


occur referred to; to aſſiſt in finding out paſſages, and com- | 


Whats «paring the ſeveral ſignifications of the ſame word. 


ardinal Hugo de St. Charo is ſaid to have employed 500 


a z one, in 


4 ce, firſt f 


ſeripture quoted by R. Mordecai : this interpretation is C. 


perfeQion, | 


FS tion, 


22 extreme and the firſt harmonical mean 3 we have Concorpar is alſo uſed, abſolutely, among the French, rn 
all the leſſe | 


qual diſtances, the four will be in geo- 


ſourth and fifth; the fifth, again, by immediate diviſion, | 


y diviſion, though not by immediate diviſion : and the ſame | 
* do all the original cancords ariſe | 


any other concord leſs than | 


no voice or inſtrument will |. 


or index to the bible, where- : 
ired writings, | 


ſide which, we have ſeveral other concondance; in thu 
5 ö ticular, called the Concordance of 
land, compiled by J. Darlington of the order of pred Eng 
another more accurate one, by the Jeſuit de Zabert 
RK. Mordecai Nathan has furniſhed us with a Hebrew 
| d at Venice in 1523. containing all the R. 
brew roots branched into their various ſignifications 
der each ſignification all the places in feripture whetgy . 
curs: but the beſt and moſt uſeful Hebrew concordou, oe. 
of Buxtorf, printed at Baſil in 16232. thu 
The Greek concordances are only for the New Teſtamen 
indeed we have one of Conr. Kircher's on the old: hs 8 
is rather a concordantial dictionary than a concordance. th 
taining all the Hebrew words in an alphabetical order Yes 
am all he interpretations — 8 the ſeyent FR 
them; and in interpretation, all the places 
occur in that verſion. wg TO g Wikre the 
Calaſius, an Italian Cordelier, has given us concordany of the 
Hebrew, Latin, and Greek, in two columns: the fr 
which is Hebrew, is that of R. Mordecai, word for ward, 
and according to the order of the books and chapters: 1 
the other column is a Latin interpretation of each aſſape d 


& 


laſius's own; but in the margin he adds that of the ſeveny 
and. the vulgate, when different from his. The work hi 
four volumes folio, printed at Rome in 16217. 

CONCORDANT ver /es, ſuch as have ſeveral words in cop. 
mon; but which, by the addition of other words, convey u 
oppoſite, at leaſt, a different meaning. Such are thoſe, 


Pn” Canis . venatur „ . fervat,. 
pos 27 Lupus in Haus nuit, TO * . 
CONCORDAT, in the canon law, denotes a covenant, & 
agreement concerning ſome beneficiary matter, as a reſgu i 
ion, promotion, or the like, 
The council of Trent, ſeſſ. vi. de reform, cap. 4. ſpeakingef 
_ concardats made without the authority and approbation of the 
pope, calls them concordias que tantum fuos obligant aud 
non r res. And the congregation of cardinals, who hu: 
explained this decree, declares alſo, that a concordat cannot he 
valid ſo as to bind ſucceſſors, unleſs confirmed by the pope, 


| n concluded at Bologna in 1516. between paß 
| X. and Francis I. of France, for regulating the mane 


of nominating to benefices. 


| The concordat ſerves in lieu of the pragmatic ſanction, vii me 
had been abrogated ; or, rather, it is the pragmatic ſand ane. 

' ſoftened and reformddod. . po 
There is alſo a German concordat, made between pope N. arte 
colas V. and the emperor Frederic III. and the prince d concub 
Germany, in 1448. relating to beneficiary matter. The 
CONCOURSE, or ConcurRENCE, the reciprocal a&tiond 0 


| divers perſons, or things, co-operating toward the fame th 
fe, or end. e N c [> . * 
Divines generally hold, that the actions and operations of il 


| creatures are continually dependent on the immediate at N 
carrence of the Divine Mind ; for ſecond cauſes to act, or pi Su 

| duce effects, God himſelf muſt concur, and by his infuſe inder 
give them the efficacy they themſelves are deftitute of: f "RY x 
_ did not need the immediate concurrence of God # 3 
make them act, they would have a ſort of independedt) is | 
which muſt be injurious to the immediate Creator to ſuppl Odier 

: See CavsE. AS p : tte 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds of concurrence; The c 
mediate, which conſiſts in giving a power or faculty to. might 
and immediate, which is a cotemporary influence of (0 This k 
cauſe along with another, to produce an effect.— Thus 0 particy 
grandfather concurs mediately to the production of a grapd ungen 

| as he originally gives the power of generating to the f. | * 8 
but the father concurs immediately with the mother to ef Wing 
duQtion of the ſame child. Now it is allowed, that Gol e lia 
curs mediately with all his creatures, to enable then © his is 
but whether this be ſufficient ; or whether it be fart a ae bot 
uired, that he concur with them immediately by à len | from tl 
uence, for the production of every act, in the — 1 fortune 

ner as the father concurs with the mother £09” NU 
ducing the child, is controverted The general ©. | Bt. in 
laſtic writers are for the affirmative ; - Durandus and Out bei 
lowers maintain the 1 tive. 5 Zi CN, 
Point of Concourss. See the article Focus. | DNcuB; 
CONCRETE, in che ſchool-philoſophy, an aembi4# N tee 
compound. See Couroũo] n. Dirth or 


Phyſical Con ckET E, ora ConcxeTE body, ma) _ o 
mixed body, or body compoſed of different any w_— 
conſequently; all ſenſible bodies whatever, 35 — 0 60 
from hrs . divers elements, or at left 
rinciples, matter and form. bas ,ound 
ut, in ſtrictneſs, concrete is only uſed for thoſe ns.” | 
wherein the ingredients ſtill retain their diſtinct e. 5 
are wholly converted into any new common a, mT 
Authors diſtinguiſh natural concretes and artifis you” 
timony is a natural concrete, and ſoap 2 fon. * 
ical ConergTE,OraConcReETE word,calledaliop® bot 


3 


5 mona at the Tame time in compilinga Latin cr danse be- * 


1s that which has a compound ſignification, as denon 


7 


- 


d, and dome quality or accident of the ſubject, which 
it its denomination. "a" OR rg RAY T6 
4 gr. are, man, learned, bite; man fig As 
2 Javing humen nature; learned, as much as having 
much 38 xc. Hence, the word concrete is chiefly ufed to 
hrs — union of qualities or quantities with the bodies or 
a without any ſepatation, even in idea, 
* oppoſite term, whereby things are ſeparated in thought, 
ee erly ſignifies a ſub et accompanied with its form 
ous, hard, white :  ab/iraft, on the contrary, | 


——— 


it: expreſſes the form and quality without the ſubject, as prety, 

= hardneſs, whiteneſs. | e | 
p poxncRETE numbers are thoſe which are applied to expreſs or 

= grins A Ps as, two men, three pounds, 

i of {hi} ings Co: 5 5 be 

hey | | W log be connected with a number, it is taken 

7 .bſteaedly or univerſally : thus, three fignifics only an-ag- 

fr of three units; let thoſe units be men, pounds, or 
fe. 5 

A CONCRETION, the act whereby ſoft bodies are rendered 


hard: or, an inſenſible motion of the particles of a fluid or 
ſoft body, whereby they come to a conſiſtence. 3 
The word is uſed. indifferently for induration, condenſation, | 
comgelations and lation. N . 
cone is alſo uſed for the coalition of ſeveral little par- 
ticles into a ſenſible maſs, called a concrete 3 by virtue of 
which union, the body.acquires this or that figure, and theſe | 
or thoſe properties, ONCRETE. . * 5 | 1 
CONCUBINAGE ſometimes expreſſes a criminal, or prohi- 
died commerce between 1 0 which ſenſe it 
rehends adultery, inteſt, an ans | 
his more "elirained. conſe. concubinage is uſed for a man's 
and a woman's cohabiting together in the way of marriage ; | 
vithout having paſſed the ceremony thereof, f 
(mcubinage was antiently tolerated : the Roman law calls it 
n allowed cuſtom, licita conſuetudo. When this expreſſion 
occurs in the conſtitutions of the Chriſtian emperors, it 
ignites what we now call a marriage in conſcience. | 
The concubinage tolerated among the Romans in the time of | 
the republic, and of the heathen emperors, was that between | 
| perſons not capable of contracting marriage together: nor did 
they even refuſe to let inheritances deſcend to children which 
ſprung from ſuch a tolerated cohabitance. e, 
| Concubingge between ſuch perſons they looked on as a kind of 
marriage, and even allowed it ſeveral privileges: but then this 
concubinage was confined to a ſingle perſon, and was of per- 
petual obligation, as much as marriage irſelf, | 
Hottoman obſerves, that the Roman laws had allowed of | 
ancubinage long before Julius Ceſar made that law whereby 
every one was allowed to marry as many wives as he pleaſed. 
The emperor Valentinian, Socrates tells us, allowed every 
man two, See MARRIAGE. 8 | 
ONCUBINAGE is alſo uſed for a marriage performed with leſs 
lemnity than the formal marriage; or a marriage with a 
woman of inferior. condition, and to whom the huſband does 
nat convey his rank, or quality. 5 
Cujas obſerves, that the antient laws allowed a man to eſpouſe, 
under the title | 
elteemed unequal to him, on account of the want of ſome qua- 
ties requiſite to ſuſtain the full, honour of marriage. He 
adds, that though concubinage was beneath marriage, both as 
todignity, and to civil effects; et 
title, very different from that of 


mo be accuſed of adultery in the ſame manner as a wife. 
8 kind of concubinage is ſtill in uſe in ſome countries, 
Fatticularly in Germany, | 
mirgengabic marriage, 
ing to the manner of 
Ing the woman 
ARRIAGE., . 


or marriage with the left-hand; allude- 
its being contracted, via. by the man's 
his left- hand inſtead of the right. See 
iS is a real tho! without ſolemnity : the rides 
A bound for ever; tho the eee Skluded 
e e e 
PNCUBINE, a woman whom a perſon takes to cohabit with 

of a wife, with- 


marriage, 


zun the manner, and under the character, 
WBINAGE, 


munguiſhed b i | if ogy Frakes 
b y no other circumſtance, but a diſparity of 
& (EEG between her and the huſband. 1 f 
Pu: . that one may gather from ſeveral pa 
ſuch conc 2 .of the popes, that they antiently allowed of 
of Toleg, 4. T he-ſeventeenth..canom- of the firſt council 
a cmealce, "flares, that he, who with a faithful wiſe, keeps 

hin” 5 3 but that if the concubirie 
the title ak. ite, fo, that he had only one woman, under 


ſerved 
concubine 0 


$ that there were legitimate wives under 


won de tne Roman laws did not allow a man to eſpouſe 


of concubines, certain perſons, ſuch as were | 


was concubine a reputable | 
| miſtreſs among us. 
© commerce was eſteemed ſo ck that the concubine | 


under the title of a half-marriage, | 


nn is alſo uſed for a real, legitimate, and only wife, | 


is to ſteer. See STEERING. 


before the wind, or di 


dat being authorized thereto by a legal marriage. See Con- 


he ſhould not be rejected from com- 


— 


Pleaſed 


* 


3, there was required a kind of parity, or | 


or left ſide of the ſhip, 


CONDEMNATION 70 the galleys. See GAK Tr. | 
CONDENSATION, the a& whereby a body is rendered mor 


proportion, between the conditions of the contracting par- 
ties: but a woman of inferior condition, who could not be 
eſpouſed as a wife, might be kept as a concubine; and the 

laws allowed of it, provided the man had no other wife. 

The children of concubines were not 
or baſtards, but natural childten, 
donations. | 


They were deemed to retain the low rank of the mother; 
and were on this 


d unqualified for inheriting the effects 
3 ground unqu 0 eriting tlie effe 


It is certain the patriatchs had a great number of wives, and 
that theſe did not all hold the ſame rank; ſome being ſubal- 
tern to the principal wife; which were what we call concu- 
bines, or half- wives. The Romans prohibited a plurality of 
concubines, and only had regard to the children iffuing from 
a ſingle concubine, 8 The might become a legitimate 


reputed either legitimate 
and were capable only of 


wife. Solomon had 700 wives, and 300 concubiner: the 


emperor of China has ſometimes two or three thouſand concu- 

bines in his palace. Q, Curtius obſerves, that Darius was 

followed in his army by 365 concubines, all in the equipage 
ueens. 5 | 


of . 
'CONCUPISCENCE, among divines, an irregular deſire, ap- 
petite, or luſt after carnal 


ngs, inherent in human nature 
ever ſince the fall. | | 68888 
F. Malebranche defines concupiſcence to be a natural effort, 
which the traces or impreſſions of the brain make on the 


mind, in order to attach it to ſenſible things. The domi- 


nion or prevalence of concupi ſcence, according to him, is 


What we call original fin. See ORIGINAL /in. 


The origin of concupiſcence he aſcribes to thoſe impreſſions made 
on the brain of our firſt parents at their fall; which are ſtill 
tranſmitted and continued on thoſe of their children: for as 
animals produce their like, and with like traces in the brain 
(whence the ſame ſympathies and antipathies in the ſame kind; 
and whence the ſame conduct on the ſame occaſions) ; fo our 
firſt parents, after their fall, received ſuch deep traces in the 
brain, by the impreſſion of ſenſible objects, that they might 
well be ſuppoſed to communicate them to their children. Þ 
The ſchoolmen uſe the term concupiſcible appetite for the deſire 
we have of enjoying any good ; in — — to iraſcible ap- 
etite, whereby we eſchew what is evil. | 


CONCURRENCE. «See the article ConcouRse. TT 
5 Con, or Coxx, in the ſea· language, ſignifies to guide 


or conduct a ſhip in her right courſe. | | 
He that conds her, ſtands aloft with a compaſs before hien, 
and gives the word of direction to the man at helm how he 
If the ſhip go before the wind, or, as they call it, betw-ixt 
the ſheets, the word is either flarboard, or port the helm ; ac- 
cording as the conder would have the helm put to the right 
upon which the ſhip always goes the 
contrary way. OY | 


If he ſays, helm a mid-ſhip, he would have the ſhip go right 
| y between her two ſheets. 
If the ſhip fail by a wind, or-on a quarter wind, the word is, 
aloof, keep your tuff, fall not off, veer no more, keep her to, 
touch the wind, have a care of the lee-latch : all which e- 


preſſions are of the ſame import, and imply that the ſteerſ- 


man ſhould keep the ſhip near the wind. / 
On the contrary, if he would have her fail more large, or 
2 before the wind, the word is, eaſe the helm, no near, 
ear up. 1 e | 
If he 2 Heady, it means, keep her from going in and out, 
or making yaws (as they call it), howſoever ſhe fails, whe- 
ther' large, or before a wind : and when he would have her 
o juſt as ſhe does, he cries, keep ber thus, thus, e. 
NDEMNATION, the act of paſſing, or pronouncing ſen- 
tence, or giving judgment, againſt a man; whereby he is 
ſubjected to ſome penalty or puniſhment ; either in ref] a 
of fortune, reputation, or life, See SENTENCE, and Pu- 
NIsHMENT. 1 | on 


+4 — 


denſe, compact, and heavy. | : 
Condenſation conſiſts in bringing the parts cloſer to each 
other, and increaſing their eontact: in op 
Faction; which renders the body lighter: and looſer, by ſet- 
ting the parts farther aſunder, and diminiſhing their contact, 
and of conſequence their eoheſuiu» n 
MWolſius, and ſome of the more accurate writers, reſtrain the 
uſe of the word condenſation to the action of cold: what is 
done oy external application, they call compreſſion. * | 
Air eaſily 


| condenſes, either by cold; or by art: water congeals, 
but never condenſes can never be ought into a leſs ſpace, 


but will even penetfate the moſt ſolid body, even gold, rather 


than loſe of its bulk. A fyrup condenſes in ebullition. 
It was found, in the obſervat 


ory of France, during the great 
cold of the year 1670. that the hardeſt bodies, even metals, 
glaſs, and marble itſelf,” were _ condenſed by the cold, 
and became much harſher, and more brittle, than before; till 


their former ſtate was retrieved by the' enſuing thaw, N 

Water alone ſeems to expand by cold; inaſmuch as when 
congealed, the-ice takes up more ſpace than the water did 
before. But this muſt be rather owing to the — of 


2 <A — — 5 


poſition to rare- 


—— — — 
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\ _ air, than to any pro rarefaQion of the water by the cold, 
i The e taking it for granted that there is no j 
LTauacuum, deny that there can 
len ſabion, or ratefaction. According to them, when a body b 
| iſe we ſpace than it did before, its parts are diſtended | CONDITIONAL, ſomething not abſolute, but ſu 
by the dettuſion of a ſubtile matter through its pores: and | 
_ When its bulk, again; is reduced into leſs ſpace, this is owing | 
do the extruſion or egreſs of that matter through the ſame 


the parts of matter, come nearer each other. 18 0 
Por as extenſion and matter, according to them; are the ſame | 
os they conclude there is no vacuum. 


Aiſſtended by the acceſſion of air, is frequently manifeſt; but | _ | 
itude of the world, but | CONDITIONAL conj 


; hollow braſs ball, or cylinder, ſo as that a ſyringe, by means 


22, That from the recovery of its weight, juſt ſo much air is | | 
. expelled as was injected ; and that, therefore, compreſſed air | 


— CONDENSER, à pneumatic engine, whereby an unuſual | 


_. .CONDERS, in our cuſtoms, are perſons who Rand: on high | 


Who ſtand on high cliffs, by means of a blue colour they | 


may be mage: theſe are the caſual, which depends merely | _ an e ; 
| on chance; the pote/tative, which is abſolutely in our power; | CONDUCTOS ad proficiſcendum. ' See CAPIAs. 
and the mixzd condition, which is both caſual and poteſtative CONDUIT, a canal, or pipe, for the Conveyance of wal 


"COD _ 
ſome foreign matter, as the nitrous particles of the ambient | 


any ſuch thing as proper con- 


pores z by virtue whereof, the parts of the body, though not 
thing; a body can never take up more or leſs place, any other- | 
wiſe than by the acceſſion or diminution of matter: and thus | 


ow, that, in the rarefactiond of groſs boiled, their parts are 


this does not follow from the 
from the fluid and elaſtie natute of air; or from its gravity | 
and preſſure. That there is ſuch a thing as condenſation, 


| *without- the loſs of any matter, is evident from  Galileo's | CONDITIONAL pr opoſitions, are ſuch as conhiſt of to pay 


experiment: a cock, being with a female ſcrew fitted to a 


of a male ſcrew, may be applied to it; by working the ſy- 3 
0s ee into the ball, and turning the | 
Tock, 


it will be retained ; inſomuch that, upon examining | 


the veſſel by the balance, its weight will be found increaſed, | is immortal the conſequent. | | | 
If the cock be re-turned, the air will burſt out with violence, ConDITIONAL fate. Lee article; Es r Ar-. 


and the ball will ſink to its former weight. 
From the experiment it follows, 1, That air may be croud- 


ed into a lefs volume and bulk than it ordinarily takes up, and 


z therefore compreffble. Fur the quantity of its compreſſion, | 
fee COMPRESSION: .',- „ | 


returns to its primitive expanſion, if the compreſſing force be | 
removed; and it has therefore. an elaſtic fore. 
3*, That it is a certain ſign of compreſſion, if, upon opening | 
the orifice of a veſſel, any portion of air be obſerved to fly out. | 
_ 49, That ſince the weight of the veſſel is increaſed by in- 
Faun air; the aerial maſs muſt have a niſus downwards, in| 
nes perpendicular to the horizon; and is therefore heavy, 
and preſſes _ bodies in lines perpendicular to the horizon; 
according to the conditions of gravity. | 


_ Condenſed air has effects juſt oppoſite to thoſe of rarefied air; | 
I birds, Oe. a | 


briſker and more lively therein than in the 
common air, &c. See VAcuuM, RAREFACTION, Sc. F 


| „ of air may be crouded into a given ſpace. See AIR. 
. They can by 
e candenſer, i.e. twice, thrice, four, &c. times as much air 


as there would be in the ſame compaſs without the engine. 


. See CONDENSATION.  - 


ces near the ſea · coaſt, in time of herring-fiſhing, to make | 


|  Higns with boughs, c. to the fiſhers which way the ſhoal off 


| Herrings, paſſes :-.their courſe being more diſcernible to thoſe | 
cauſe in the water, than to thoſe aboard the veſſels. They |. 
are alſo called huers, balkers, directors, &c. | | 


CONDIGNITY.—Mrit of Convicnirty. See 
CONDITION, in the civil law, an article of a treaty, or con- 
tract; ora clauſe, charge, or obligation, ſtipulated in a con- 

tract, or added in a donation, legacy, teſtament, &c... 


= 
The donee does not loſe: his donative, if it be charged with | C 


any diſhoneſt or impoſſible conditions. Lawyers diftinguiſh | 
three kinds of conditions, under which a legacy or donation 


together. 9 5 
Conpirrox, in common law, is a manner, 
ſtriction, annexed to an act; qualifying or ſuſpending the 
ſame; and making it precarious and uncertain, whether or 


* 


In a leaſe there may be two ſorts of conditions, condition col- | 


* 


lateral, and condition-annexed to the rent. 


+ * 


aft; as, v. gr. that the leſſee ſhall not go to Paris. 
Condition, is allo divided into condition in deed, and condition 
implied. 3 5 | 


Conpirt ion in deed, is that knit and annexed by expreſs words 


to the feoffment, leaſe, or grant, either in writing, or with- | 
_ out.——As if I infeoffe a man in lands, reſerving a rent to be | 


paid at ſuch a feaſt; » condition, if the feo 


e fail of pay- 
ment, it ſhall be lawful for me to re- enter. 


ConDiT10N implied, called alſo condition in law, is when a man I 


grants to another the office of a ſteward, bailiff, keeper of a 


= 


tze grant, yet the law makes one covertly ; which is, that if 


| the grantee do not juſtly execute all things belonging to his | 


office, it ſhall be lawful for the granter to diſcharge him. 
ConDITION. 2without-which, ſine qua non, is uſed in philoſophy, 


eſſential to the thing, but is yet neceſſary to 
Thus, light is a condition without which a m 


og 26 2 
F. Daniel obſerves, that the truths which compoſe the kn 


this throw in 2, 35 4, 5, or 10 atmoſpheres into CONDORMIENTES, religious ſectaries, whereof bete hn 


„ The other — of condormientes, were a branch of Aua 
MexrrT:i| 


807 NDUCT.. See Sars-Comduff; 


uality, Or re- 


Collateral Conpirioꝝ is that annexed to a collateral or foreign 5 


Park, &c. for life : though there be no condition expreſſed in | 


* 


CON 


its ProduQing, 


f | an cannot fee 1, 
es, though he have good eyes; and thus fire ee gh. 
Lined in eee 


a condition without which the wood cannot Firing | Preleny 


EN Ware biegt 1 the 
mitation and conditions. See Coo rriox. 0 |. W 
Conditional legacies are not due till the conditions bon 

compliſhed. The right of conqueſt does not ſuppoſe ae CON 
ditional conſent on the part of the people, *** 7 a ker 
Ibe Arminian divines maintain, that all the decrees of Thi 
relating to the ſalvation and damnation of man are truly an an | 
tional ; and the Calvinifts, that they are all abt, . ft 
May 5 Ee. : 0, * _ 5 dee _ 

In logic, conditional propoſitions admit of all kinds B$,:39 
ditions. v. gr. if my Tzanſalpin mule flew, 7 and 
mule had wings. ings ms # 
junctions, in grammar, are thoſe which {, cant 

to make propoſitions conditional,-As, if, une. ww... N 
that, in caſe of, &c. » 7, nal, pro 5 
connected together by a conditional particle. plan 

Of theſe, the firſt, wherein the condition lies, is called e 

antecedent, and the other the conſequent. Ifth 

Thus, if the ſoul be ſpiritual, it is immortal ; is a conditing f 
Prepoſition, wherein, if. the ſoul, &c. is the antecedent, ul 4, 

8 to x! 

ConDITIONAL refgnationr. | RESI1IèxArIOx. pol 

Science of CONDITIONALS, 1. 6. of conditional truths, ingur | i 

that Expos: Ir God has of things, conſidered, not a- Noh 

cording to their eſſence, their nature, or their real exiſtence; dirk 
but under a certain ſuppoſition, which imports a condim that 

never to be accompliſhed. IE? wh 

Thus, when David aſted of God whether the people of xu Ars 
would deliver him up. to his enemies; God, who beer "FE 

what would befal, in caſe David ſhould continue at Keith 2 
told him that they would deliver him: which he knen f >, 

the ſcience of conditionals. | a 

Some of the ſchoolmen deny, that God has the uur * 

conditional: the Thomiſts maintain, that God's knowlyy Wo 


of conditionals depends on a predeterminating decree: ola 


lege of conditianals, being very different from thoſe whid 
_ compoſe the knowlege of intuition, and that of under 
ing 3 a third claſs muſt be added, and the knowlege of Gt 
be divided into intuitive, intellective, and conditional, & 
KNOWLEOE. 


been two kinds. The firſt aroſe in Germany, in the thr 
teenth century 3. their leader was a native of Toledo. TI 
held their meetings near Cologne; where they are fa 1 
have worſhiped an image of Lucifer, and to have receiv 
anſwers and oraeles from him: the legend adds, that an 8 
cleſiaſtic having brought the euchariſt to it, the idol bra 
into a thouſand pieces; which put an end to the worlly 
They had their name from their lying all together, men u 
women, young and old. TR 


tiſts in the ſixteenth century; ſo called, becauſe they i 
ſeveral of both ſexes, in the ſame chamber; on. pretencet 
evangelical charity, 

NDUCTOR, the name of a ſurgeon's inſtrument, vid 
being put up into the bladder, ſerves to guide or conduct 
knife, in the operation of cutting for the ſtone. Sel 
THOTOMY, 0 wat | | 


s 
. 


or other fluid matter. See Tux, Cc. | 
In the earth are ſeveral ſubterraneous conduits, through unt 
the waters paſs that form ſprings ; and through wich! 
aſs the vapours, which form metals and minerals. * 
- SPRING, METAL, &c. e OI 
Artificial conduits for water are made of lead, font, © 
iron, potters earth, &c. See Pir E, and PLUMBER?: 
In the province of New Mexico, there is ſaid to be 2 ſud 
raneous conduit, in form of a grotto, extending boo! 
length. See Dcr. RN es | 
CONDYLOMA, in anatomy. See CoNDYLUS. . t 
ConDYLOMA “, in medicine, is a ſoft, painleſs tumouſ © 
cedematous kind, ariſing on the internal coat of the aus 
the muſcles of that part, or in the neck of the mat 
The word comes from #ord'vacs ; in regard the condylans 
uſually rage, or-wrinkles, like the joints of the bod F 
The condyloma, by long continuance, grows gelby ec fie 
out as from a ſtalk, takes the denomination feu, Seen 
Condylomata-are frequently the effect of veneredl amm 
if neglected, ſometimes prove cancerous: their cure". 
mercurial unctions, and proper eſcharotics to e * 
though extirpation either by ligature or inciſion, cnt 


the part will 3. is the moſt expeditious — * 


in {peaking of ſome n circumſtance, which is not 


. 


often neceſſa 7 in order to facilitate and eon ONDVL 


U 


99 


1 
[ ( \ 


N CON 
Þ , y | ; | N 67 5 . | | ; . ; , ' 
ire NAS, a name which andtorniſts give to a] Suppoſe, e. gr. the diameter of the cone N M. (5g. 2.) 56, its 
COND? OY bon, or protuberance at the extremity of a| periphery will be 17.5847, and tbe baſe 2461700. Suppoſe, 
little lun Tab: Anatomy (Oftegl.), fig. 2. lit. wf. the altitude of the axis: K L, 246"; fince LM NI NM = 
bor i of the lower jaw, received within the cavity off 28% and KM* = KL. TLM. 60516 + 784 61300, 
: 


. 
» ” 


fun. 1 +3 K M2474". Conſequently, the ſuperficies of the cone, ex- 
- a a ilncice is late, it is called the head of the} cluſive of: the baſe, is 4 310 28% 16; and the whole toge- 
When 78 CG _— g * 4 #* 5 bole | 5 9 ? ther 455645760, 25 Ai 8 of gs e in | 
CONE in geometry, aſolid body, having a circle for its baſis, and 
. | 7 8 7 


fis, : As to the'mraſure of the ſur face, and ſolidity, ofa trun cated cone, 

y dune a top in 2 point, or Vertex. See Tab. Copics, fig. 2.1 ABCD (Fg. 5. 4 Its altitude CH, and the diameters of its 
x . % is generated by the motion of a right line, KL, round] baſes A B and C, being given, find their cireumferences: to 
Theo 185 point „ called its yertex, along the circum-| © the ſquare of the altitude CH, add the ſquares of the ſemi-dif- 

4 en of a plane, called its baſe, MN; or it may be con- ference of the.radit A H, and from the aggregate extract the 


-*.:ved as generated by the revolution of the triangle K LM, ſquare robt, which will 8 AC: the ſemi-ſum of 
cel the right tine K L, which is called the axis of the cone, the peripheties, multiplied by that ſide, gives the ſuperficies of 
KM its latus, . or ſide,” See Axrs, &c..- ..,, . os pets 
mi Mp 12 ts ths bs 15, it i faid to be a right| Te 0 find OY As the difference of the ſemidiameter AH 
2 wid if inclined, or oblique, a, ſcalenous cone.—Scalenous| is to the altitude of the truncated cone CH, ſo is the greater 


* n are agu divided into obtn/e-angled, and acute angled, | ſemidiameter AF, to the altitude of the intire cone FE, This 
videl | Fackd pr vn a cane a ſolid figure, whoſe baſę is a circle, as| being found, ſubtract the-altitude-of the-truneated cone G ; 


CD (bg. 3) and is; roduced by the intire revolution-of the] which will leave that.of the cene taken off EG. 
ane of a und triarigle CAB, about the perpendicu- Find the ſolidity of the cht CE D and AED; ſubtract the 
Fi leg AB. EPS Ig I Tl Se ne a op” other from this; the remainder will be the ſolidity of the trun- 
Les leg, or axis, be greater than CB, half the baſe ; che] . cated on ACDB. eo 
ſolid as is an acute-angled:-cone : if leſs, it is an obtuſe- For the ſections of the Cont; ſee-Conic ſection.— For the ratio 


+ x 


A 


2 


* mul end; and, if equal, a right ang led cone. -- , - | of Cons and cylinders, ſee Q EINVYEk.—Vor the centers of 
, and 50 Fuclid's definition only extends to a right cone: that is, . gravity and of 3 a Cod E, ſee CENTER. 
| is hight 


gher kinds are thoſe whoſe baſes are circles of the 


10 2 cone Whoſe axis is at right angles to the Faſe 3 and not to; Cones of the F * 
oblique ones, whoſe axis is not at right angles to the baſe, | higher kinds; and are generated by ſuppoſing a right-line fiked 


For a more general and comprehenſive deſcription of a cone, ] in a point, on high, though conceived eapable of being extended 
«hich may take im both right and oblique ones, ſuppoſe an] more ot leſs, on occaſion; and moved or carried found acirele. 
moveable point A (fig. 4.) without the plane of the Cox E- rays,” in opties, includes all the ſeveral rays which fall 
cc BD C and fuppoſe aright line AE, drawn through] . ſurface of a glas. dee Rx r. 
that point, and produced infinitely both ways, to be moved CONFARREATION, a ceremony, among the antient Romane, 
quite about the circumference of the circle 3 the two ſuperficies| © uſedin the marriage of perſons'w! oſe children were deſtined for 
that will ariſe from this motion, are each called conic ee the honour of the prieſthoodſ ::. 6% ils 
but, taken conjunétly, they bg on cafe vertically op,| Confarreation- was the. moſt ſacred of the three manners of 
te; or only oppoſite ſuperficies. See OrrostirE. The im:] contracting marriage amang that people; und conſiſted, ac- 
moveable point A, common to both the fuperficies, is called] gording to Servius, in this, that the Rn maximus and fla- 
the vertex 3 the circle B D E C the % ; the right line AC, men dialis joined and contracted the man and woman, by 
drawn through the yerte A and C, the centre of the baſe ; 57 

and if infinitely produced, the axis ; and the ſoſid compre- 
hended under the conical ſuperficies and the baſe, is a core. 


perten of the CONE.—19, The area'or ſurface of toery RF 1 
14 


[| 1 


cone, excluſtve of its baſe, is eh to d triangle whoſe ba 


the curve 7 8 of a right rone is, to the area of its) CONFECTION, in pharmacy, a kind of compound remedy 


eck circular baſe, as 5. 3.) the e eee  of- tze conſiſtence of a foſt electuary. JO 96231 it 
nal, > the right · angled tria bl deſcribing it; is to C B, the, baſe} There are ſeveral electuaries, which bear the name of confe- 


of the ſame triangle: that is, as the flant height of the Ane 


there ng to the ſemidi-meter of the baſe,” © I ͤorative, and othetspargative. . 1 
| the the Hence, the” furface of a right cone is equal to a ſector of a4 Of the number of the'cortoborative confections are thoſe of al- 
lo, 1k rc deſcribed on the ſide of the tone, as 2 radius; whoſe ' Fermes,of Marinth; and the'annardine : a purgative one is the 
uch is equal to the periphery of the core 3 and has therefore] chnfection humech. The bon ettion , alkermes has its name 
e recth the ſame proportion to its periphery, which the diameter of | from che principal ingredient therein; which is the ter mes, or 
tha the baſe has to the {ide of the cone. J | "alkermes, or ſcarlet grain. The other ingredients are, pearls, 
| Hare tue hade um thod of deſcribing a rete or cage that ſhall ju muſk, cinnamon, ambergris, leaf- gold, juice of pippins, and 
ener a cone.— Thus, with the diameter of the baſe A B (Tab.] ' roſe-water.—It is ranked among the bell cardiacs, and is ſre- 
„ men u Contes, bs; b.) deſcribe a circle, and produce the diameter to e uſed for the palpitation of the heart, or ſyncope; and 
Cl AC be equal to the fide of the cane. To 2 A C and] ſometimes in the ſmall-p6x and meaſſes. 
2 AB, determined in numbers, and 3609, find a fourth propor- The confecion of hyacinth has nearly the ſame virtues with 
tional ; and with the radius CA, on the centre Q, deſcribe an] that of allermes; but, beſide, it is frequently uſed as an aftrin- 
pretence! arch DE *qual to the number of degrees found: the ſector gent. It conſiſts of near triple the number of drugs; whereof 
CDE with the circle A B will be a rete for the right cone, | the precious ſtone, called the hyacinth, is eſtoemed the princi- 
I, then, the fide of a truncated 'cone be ſet off from A to F,, pal; the chief of the teſt are, red coral, bole armoniac, terra 
wy ind an arch G H be deſcribed with the radius CF; by finding] figillata, myrrh, the ſantals, burnt hartſhorn, camphire, ſap- 
con ifourth proportional to 3600, to the number of degrees of the] phire, 'emerald, topaz, and moſt of the ingredients of the 
e. der ach H, and to FC; and thence determining the diameter | ' [oe e ER TSS HRC 3 RIS 
af the circle I F; we ſhall have a net or cover or the trun-| The anacardine confefivn,” now diſuſed in England, is com- 
46 "up TFF III poſed chiefly of anacardiumt; whence the name. The other 
e r CDBAE is à net for the intire cen; CG FI H for the] drugs are, long pepper, black pepper, moſt kinds of myro- 
den * — off; therefore, DB EHI G for the truncated cane. balans, 'caftoreum, &c,—It is uſed to purge the blood, and is 
a ches and pyramids, having the ſame baſes and altitudes,| — — FO ee 
\ 6 we equal to each other. CSE Tot Wh % 08. 18 e $24 ho Pe „ he confection Bat ch takes its name from that of its inventor, 
nerals "a tisſhewn, rae Se] foods ee priſm may be divided] an Arabian phyfician.—lts ingredients are, polypody, my roba- 
io three equal pyramids ; and therefore, that a triangular lans, agaric, ſenna, tamarinds, red roſes, manna, colocynth,&c, 
, fone, 1 nd one third of a priſm, ſtanding on the ſame aſe, It is applied as a draſtic for the purging of the groſſer humours 
a, 1 ving the ſame altitude. ee. + | and viſcidities; it is alſo of ſome reputation in vertigoes and 
a why "Ii ce every multangular body may be reſolved into * 2 IT T0 3 885 F 
boo! en ones, and every pz ramid is a third part of a priſm CONFEC TOR, among the antient Romans, a fort of gladia- 
| * = ſame baſe and altitude; fince à cone may be] tor, bired tö fight in the amphitheatre againſt beaſts; thence 
ms” * ed an infinite - angular pyramid, and a cylinder an infi-|- alſo denominated befiariur. See GLADIATOR,” . 
mou, * ale priſm ; a cone is a third part of a c) linder, which] The cbnfectores were thus called à confſciendis beſtiis, from 
m_ b baſe ere eee 5 ih eee ee 8 and killing beaſts. 0 * N oh 4 | 
* ave a method of meaſuring. the ſurface and ſolidity of | "The Greeks called them HepaBoxo, f. d. daringy, rath, deſpe- 
xe cond N glinder,— Thus, 15 1 Fel find 25 e rate; whence the Latins borrowed the appellations Pargbolani, | 
he body. : bo m, or e having the fame baſe with the cone, and parabilarii, See PARA BDO Ax! 
7,and, a ide * „Which found, divide by 3: the quotient will[ CONFEC TS, or Cox TA, a denomination gn to fruits, 
„ SeeF bit 'oidity of a cone, of à pyramid.—Thus,” v. gr. if the flowers, herbs, roots, and juices, when boiled and prepared 
| N A. eylinder be 60 5592960, the ſolidity of « the cone] with ſugar, or honey, to diſpoſe them to keep, or render them 
cure leben wh, nd 201864320, 1 J more agreeable to che taſte e 
conſume y fn faces 3 that of a right cone is had by multiplying | The antients only confited with honey; at preſent, * more 
„if 2 Lars ang of the baſe into the ſide, and adding tue] frequently uſed. —Confe/s balf-ſugared, are thoſe only covered 
— LI. N ba EET: = n . . Ae 5 Fee J. with 4 little ſugar, to eave more of the natural taſte of the fruit. 
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| 2 jellies, paſts, diy confectt, conſerves, 0 


I. fol oN 


0 de el. they turn; 


orange - flowers; little green citrons from 


* Heat. in old men. See . 


5 [are other jellies-mrade of felt, fiſh, 8 Sc. but they 


5 2 molds, and dried in the oven. A mol. in uf ace thoſe of 


| —_ 


22s are reduced to eight kinds, vis. FIT, tinfett;, mar 


„ and 
dragees, or ſugar-plumbs. | 
2 ufects, N eee 8 | 
In ſeeds, or in cluſters, are confted in a fluid eranſparent ſyrup, 
which wake it colour from that of the fruits boiled in it. — 
There is à god deal of art in pi ing theſe well; Are 
if too much, they cand [| 
© The moſt eſteemed of the liquid canſed7s Is checaly 
_ - thoſe called mirabels, berberries, quinces, apricots, 


3 


id, [wade of th 


- Ueffla inp 2 O_o 


2 x" kg quinces, . oranges, 
of ginger ws, the later by 


good to revive the natural 
LAp EB. 

s of ſeveral 5 xr has bop dil. 
lved, and che whole, by boi reduc pret 
thick conſiſtence 3 ſdi as, er to reſt eule 21024 of 
thin 3 eiue or ſine. Fellias are made of various kinds 
of fruits, eſpecially gooſberries, apples, and quinces : there 

. are not to be kept, being 
© Paſt are a kind of marmala 


a proper boiling, us to aſſume 


S 
lam to that degree by]-. 
put into little 


quinces, applets "apricots, and-orange-flowers : | 

oſe of piſtachoes are much ; thoſe of ginger are 

dente t ſtom the Indies. Dryconfeds, are thoſe whole fruits, |. 
v 


ing been boiled in the fyrup, are taken out 2 . 


a ha 


| for thols REY not ** maki 
the ordinary form is in alnbabetia) order, "als 
is they uſually rehearſe cn 5 tg 


ſins : 
C i capi A 

German 7s, and on faſt days, and other era, Va. 
de, 


every night a} morning. When any of them 6 

near death, he ſends for ten perſons, more or Wen hy 
them a > rabbin 3 and i in er preſence recites the "Me 

cn Leode Medens. . 1 een 

ONFESSION of fait n a iſt, or 
gon A 9 vera articles = big cnt ud dl 
on is t © the Lu 

4 K. to 11 in 16 | tera; ; m 

Tre coun of Rimini, 18 ae bilhops four tak 

wi in a confe//ton ait and obſ 

Church never uſed to date 33 "JO ene th te 

CONFESSIONAL, . or CONFESSEONARY, i in church h 

a place in ul de uſually 9 25 the main altar, wal 
were depoſited bodies ceas 'd ſain 

"lc confeſſors. 1 7% 425 * is, martyrs, wh 
-ONFESSIONAL. is in the. omilh e reh 

box, or deſk in the church, where. the KI, 

confeflions of the penitent. 

CONEESSO.— Pro CoyrssSsO. See the article Pao, 

CONEESSOR, a Chriſtian who has made a folemn , dre 
profeſhon of the faith, and has endured- torments in it dee 
A mere ſaint is called a cane Nr, to dillinguiſ him from:th 
roll of e ſaints; ſuch as apo/les,, martyrs, &c. 
In eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, we frequently find the word 7 

2 brace al] ee e e to th 
tormented by th 2 tyrants, were dem N 

4 die in peace. And any laſt it was alſo uſed for th 
who after having lived as ood life, * under an opinion 
ſanctity. According, prian, he who A are | 

to torture, — Cyprian, without being called the 


Was not called a ;confe/jor., but a profeſſor.: and if any oy 
ola warit of courage Rs ved his hack and las 
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Ane, Orgy Ary in an oven. Theſe eſe are m 
may Kind. Of fruits, that.jt would be hard to 5 e 
all: e eee tron ar plams, | 
Cherries, rcots, SO & ; 
3 A Kind ,of- 725 e nk with OLED 
"_ © New or Fits; &c; the moſt theſe are 
of roses, 1 roſmary z, af be bepe, of orange 
Ne viglets, Jeſſamin, „Eitrons, and ſloes. 


= Elnd of confaft, both dry and liquid: whether o 


1 3 
* hgh 


under the title. gf conſerves,/com-|... 
— ee eee ee MY 6 The confe 


i 


„ to: raab & Fc 1 \ 


voluntary exile for the ſake of the faith, he was called enim 
o Esso is alſo a prieſt, in the Romiſ church, who h 


E to hear ſinners in the n of Penance and 4 Pak 
give them abſolution. may: 


im. conf: Ir, which i is a name e to 152 
* of the Kings of France, from the time of Hay 
IV. have been conſtantly Jeſuits: before him the Dominica 
and Cordeliers ſhared the office between them. The aa 
df the houſe of Auſttia have alſo, ordinarily, deen Domini 


and l but the latter emperors have all taken Jeſih 
( 4. TION, the exterior ſurface,. that hawk 


E 3 —— | from lay. See, 8 5 ves them their particular figure. 
2 ns, are a kind of little:dry confefts, 3 of ſmal That 9 4 makes the ſpecific difference between bodies, ll — 
- Huits,+ or:ſeeds, little pieces of bark, or odoriſerous and aroma-| different configuration, and the different ſituation of their pat 1 dif 
tic roots, c. incruſtated and covered over with a very hard] A ſhort, or a long ſight, depend * the different configurdi bans, 
40 I , ordinarily very white. Of theſe therearevarious kinds, of the „en, 3 we 


inguiſbed by various names: ſome made of raſderries, ConriguzAaTiON of the planets, in aſtrology, is 2 ch inert 


22 eee melon-ſeeds, piſtachoes, filberds, almonds, nce, or ſituation of the; planets in the , zoli tehofit 
e nc corianders, aniſeed, _—_ Sc. |} whereby they ure ſuppoſed. to aid, or oppoſe each other ;\ Tm 
00 r | alliance or league between divers] AsPECT. veral t. 
princes and fates. . FE" [CONFIRMATION, the act of ratifying or Feen bes 
n : be en two ormareperforscombineto|| ow Bren e or the like, more, ſure and Dr. Bu 
do any damage to ther, or to commit any unlawful act. utable. aneſe b 
Cofedergg is FR” though nothing be put in execution : Cor. 10ou, in hw, is, rtculary uſed for the firent n 
but then it muſt have theſe four incidents; 1%, That it ening or homologating an e te of one Already i ole uced t 
de des by ſome matter of proſt tion; as by making of it by a yoidable title. Mins of 
Fond cg miſes to one Spots 2 2%, That it be malicious, Thus, if a biſhop | Are 22 OLI 2 by patent, for 7 fie; 
| I | amor . 30, That it be falſe, i. 5. againſt the in- of the patentee's life; this is no void grant: Jet it . acers 
noc » that it be aut of court, voluntary. . by the biſhop's death, except it be lirengthened alſo by 


* 125 
c cd, in 2 civil ſenſe,. a declaration, or acknow- | ne and chapter” 5 confirmation. | ; wor" 
againſt the intereſt of| CONFIRMATION, in-rhetorick, is the third part of an 4 
| "wherein the orator undertakes to prove, by laws, Tea e 
+, thorities, and other arguments, the truth of the prop 
advanced in his narration. | . 
Confirmation is either direct, or indired : the fiſt " 
what theorator has to urge for ſtrengthening his own i 
the ſecond, properly. called. confutation, reſels the oppo 
| guing of the adverſaries, _ The two parts together are 6 
times placed under the head or title of contention. 


4 
4 


1 "ſon's fins, made to RR in in order to 4 We for] The confirmation i is, as it were, the life and ſoul . | 
| E the fame. The Romiſh da 2 855 be Nen a part of the tion,: in this the main ſtreſs, of the N \ fil 
LE  - - _ facrament of penance : © Whence Ariſtotle, properly enough, calls f T 
= e antiently p and in the face of the ConFIRMATION, in theology, the ceremony of laying.” 
1 as church; though the {pr have tee altered it, and hands, for the conveyance of the Holy Ghoſt. e «#4 
—_— made it private and auricular; The antients called it chriſna and en D 
r Canfeions 3 ane to be buried in eternal filence, under pain off was conferred immediately after baptiſai ; an oe i 
| 3 dhe laſt puniſhment to the prieſt who reveals them. in ſome meaſure, to be a part thereof: ee 
- - _*, - Bellarmin, Valentia, and ſome other Romiſh controverſy- -wri-| call it the accompliſbment of baptiſm. i hi 
—_ ters, endeavour to trace u auricular confe ion to the 2e 1 among the Greeks, and throughout. the Fab, © | 
= 2" bw ; and thus contend for a point given up by the reft.} panjes baptiſm ;-but the Romaniſts make it 
M. Fleury owns that the firſt inſtance of auricular confeſſion] b ſacrament. . . 2 * 
_ 2 baue can meet with, is that of $, Eloi, who being grown old, Ita e beenord j 
—_—_—  _ -: made a confeſſion to 2 prieſt of all bie fins from: bis youth f biſhop : S. Cyprian, and m Gee ge 
t ._ upwards. - "= 10 Ach N imply it to have been a the 
C The lndns, according to Tavervier, have a kind of confeſſion; alone; and Fleury, and moſt of the moderns, 
HE We one far "oy Ee As : eee e 
2 IA Ke 5 FE 5 ; gs 3 | 1 | dl * : 
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e and that of 5 biſhop, mat the former might baptize 
the — alone might anoint and confirm; by virtue 0 


* 


to the apoſtles, to y hom ĩt originally belonged. 
| Tops | in St. Gregory » &c. others gather, that 


2 occalion, had likewiſe the power of confirming. 
the 1 the Greeks, the 1520 who ales hy alſo 
ks 2 which practice, Lucas Holſtenius ſhews, is of ſo old] 
—— among them, that it is now generally looked on as 
0 ing properly, and of right, to the prieſt ; though ſome 
| 3 t to have been borrowed by them from the biſhops. 
Hence, ſome of the Latin divines acknowlege, that though 
"ſk vp be the ordinary miniſter of ronfirmation, yet, that|_ 
the prieſty in bis abſence, may alſo confer it, in quality of. 
- "Mer extraordinary. ee 3 
e of et] held in 1072. decrees, that confirm- 


EE OO OOO IRIS : 
EW CITES, is la, is applied to goods forfeited to th 
| Lo, of public e,, --. 
e The word is derived from #/cus, a hamper, panier, or baſket, 
Frein the emperor's money uſed to be kept. 
The title to goods which are not claimed by any other, is given] 
by law to the king. If a man, indicted for ſtealing the goods of 
mother, in which caſe they become, in effect, the proper]. 
nds of him indicted, be aſked about them in court, and diſ- 


cnfiſeate : but otherwiſe, had he not 3155 
ON WOATION; a legal adjudication. 
e,, ig r 
185 the bodies 1 effects of criminals, traitors, &c.. and 
merchandizes that are contraband; prohibited, or brough 
hoard or aſhore without paying the duties, when ſeized; are 


goods or effects to 


= > 


* 


25 YEE .. io hut ie 

u It We axiom in law, that he who confiſcates the body, confi 

becune WM (ves alſo the effects, to the profit of che king, or the lord of; 
exterxg. 


the ſee ; i. e. he who is condemned to loſe his life, muſt 1 
r 


who bu loſe his goods: yet the widows of criminals do not loſe their 
e, adi dowries, nor their ſhare in the goods of the community, by 
al the forfeiture of their huſpanddss. 
inen SRATION, a general burning of acity, or other 
. conſiderable place. In which ſenſe, Nero is ſaid. to have pro- 
New cured the Chriſtians to be accuſed of the conflagration.of Rome, 
zam which was done by his on order; on 
/ "I But the word is more ordinarily reſtrained to that grand period, 
Danni orcataſtrophe,, of our world, wherein the face of nature js to be 
en Jelut changed by a deluge of fire, as it was antiently by that of water. 


Fo The antient Pythagoreans, Platoniſts, Epicureans, and Stoics, 
WAY aer to. have had a notion of the conflagration;; though 
f their * 
confgura 
5 a cu 
v other, | 


dans,” who themſelves had it from the few. 
eneca ſays expreſly, Tempus advenerit-quo ſidera fideribus 
mcarrent, & omni eg materia uno i; 
depofita lucet, ardebit. This general diſſolution the Stoics call] 
Tarts, ecpyroſis. e ee we conflagration is alſo ſe-| 
dera times made in the books of the Sibyls, Sophocles, Hy- 
lulpes, Ovid, Lucan Oc. „„ . 

Pr. Burnet, aſterz . Tachard, and 6thers, relate, that the S- 
nck believe, that the earth will at laſt be parched up with heat; 
lhe mountains melted down; and the carth's whole ſurface re- 


dering 34 
are and UP 
r the ſtreng 
in poſed 


ans of diam do not onl y hold, chat the world ſhall be deſtroyed 


atent, for Py fire; but, alſo, that a new earth ſhall be made out of the 


et 0h "ders of the old. Various are the ſentiments of authors on the 
on ject of the conflagration ; the cauſe whence it is to ariſe; and 
14 e elfects it is to produce. Diyines ordinarily account for it 
1 "alot ietapbylically ;- and will have it take its riſe from a miracle, as 
» 


* natural cauſes; and will have it effected according to the 
ns of mechanics: ſome think an eruption of the central fire 


ficient for the purpoſe ; and add; that this may. be occaſioned 


his wn eral ways: 9. 5 EL Td 42 
1 ſit - Ways; 012," either by having its intenſion increaſed ; 
ls the ere ach, am, may be effetted either by being driven into leſs 
97”, = the incroachments of the faperkicial cold, or by an in- 
67 col the inflammability of the fewel whereon it is fed: or 


"2 may happen, either from the diminution of its matter, 
* conſurnption of its central parts; or by weakening the 
; LON the conſtituent parts of the mals by the excels or 
» of moiſture. 3 

| = look for the cauſe 'of the con flagration in the atmo- 
8 e ſuppoſe, that ſome of the meteors there ingen - 
E ſeanoal quantities, and exploded with unuſual vehe- 
* am the concurrency of various circumſtances, may 
* to effect it, without ſeeking any further. 
* "ologers account for it from a conjunction of all the 
A hy the ſign Cancer; as the deluge, ſay they, was oc- 
el by their conjunction in Capricorn, * 7. 
chers have recourſe toa ſtill more effectual and flaming 
and conclude the world is to undergo its conflag ati 


— 


by 


ration 


iin mult be conferred faſting, both on the fide of the giver,|,. 50000 years... 3 
| bis fame comet, again,. Dr. Halley obſerved Noyeniber 11. 


. 
1 
* 
4. 
* 


luce to a level; and then conſumed with fire. And the bra: | perturbation whereof, confi 


lite from heaven, Philoſophers contend for its being produced]. 


| having the reſiſtance of the impriſoning earth weakened ;| 


* dear approach of a comet; in its return from the ſun, | 


CON 
way, by the bugeneſs bf their ſize; and the intenſe fire where - 
with they glow in their receſs from. the perihelion, to produce 


* On molt ſignal changes and revolutions in the ſyſtem of things. 


C Rn HOO ro 
Mr. Whiſton bas cbewn, that they are extremely well fitted to 
producethe phænomena of the deluge; and has gone 2 good 


| way towards. proving, that the comet of 1668. was the very 
* 


body to which that event was owing ; as being then in its ap- 
proach toward the ſun; and its atmoſphere crouded with the 


watery Vapours it had gathered in thoſe inconceivable cold re 


gions, into which it had ſſed off in its aphelion, '. _ ; 
This ſame comet, Sir Iſaac Newton has calculated, when in 
its perihelion, December the 8th, was heated, by the vicinity © 
pl the ſun, to a degree 2000 times more hot Han red-hot - 
Iron : he ſhews, likewiſe, that it would ſcarce be cool again in 
$9000 years, 3 2 | 
Was not above à ſemidiameter of the earth from the earth's. 


way : ſo that had. the earth; at that time, been in that part of 
its orbit, ſomething very extraordinary might have been ap- 


- Prehended ; but whether in the way of fire, or water, may, 


: per] aps, to ſome, leave room to doubt: to us it is none; it 
ing ſcarce conceivable; that the comet ſhould bring any ve- 
hement.. degree. of heat, out gf thoſe bleak regions it comes 


from, whatever heat it might carry. thither. 


"aim them ; he thereby loſes the goods, though be be aſter-CONFLUENCE, CoxriIdx, the place where two rivers 
wards acquitted of the theft, and the mg tot have them as] join, and 0 waters. dee RI. . 
med them,. JCONFLUEN 


YNELUENT, in medicine, an epithet given to that ſpecies 
of e Figs. the puſtulgs run iato one anbther. See 
* ö 2 a ee 25 5 


mall-Pox, 


* * 


CONFORMATION, the, afticular texture and conliſtente of 


the parts of any bbdy, and their diſpoſition to make a whole. 
We ſay; light of different un ar A from bodies ac- 


--. carding. to their different conformation ; in oppolition to the 


Carteſians, who pretend, that reflected light becomes of diffcr- 
ent colours, according to the different conformation of the bo- 

dies that reflect it. The conformation of the members of an 
.embriq is not perfect enough to allow of diſſection. 


CONFORMATION, in medicine, is uſed to expreſs that make 


and conſtruction of the human body which is peculiar to every 
1 ² ² A ̃ · m A 
Hence, a mala chnfbrmatis ſignifies ſome fault in the firſt rudi- 
ments; whereby a perſon comes into the world crooked, or 
wich ſome of the viſcera, or cavities, unduly framed; or pro- 
portioned.— Many are ſubject to incurable aſthma's, from a 
too ſmall capacity of the thorax, and the like original vitious 
| ' conformations. 8 2 © 71 3 IE 191 IT : fs: $7» 18715 1 
CONFORMITY, in the ſchools, is the congruency, or relation 
of agreement between one thing and another: as between the 


whence they ſhould derive it, unleſs from the Sacred books, . mienſure; and the thing meaſured; the object, and the under- 
u diffcult to conceive z except, perhaps, from the Pheeni- ſtanding; the thing; and the conception; the thing, and the 


diviſion thereof, &c. See CONGRUENCY. | 


e oFURHIT V. See OCCASIONAL Conformity. bt 
ne, quicquid nunc ex\ CONFRONTATION, the act of bringing two perſons, in pre · 


+ ſence of each other, to diſcover the truth of ſame fx which 
they relate different. St 11 1 


Ihe word is chiefly uſed in criminal matters; where the wit- 
neſſes are confronted with the accuſed; the accuſed with one 
another, or the witneſſes with one another. 

CONFUSED Notion. See the article Nori w. 
CONFUSION, in a general ſenſe, is oppoſed to oder; in a 

8 2 conſiſts: e, gr When things 
prior in nature do not precede; or poſterior do not follow, c. 
See ORDER. PF . 
In a logical ſenſe, confufon is oppoſed to diſtinctnoſi, or perſpi- 
cuity 3 and may happen, either in words, as when miſconſtrued 


or miſapplied ; or in ideas, as when the idea of any thing pre- 


ſents ſomething along with it, which does not properly belong 
%ÜÄ ↄ . ] M:MM MM ane Ir 0 0 ar an to 
In a e ſenſe, ronſiſon is a ſbrt of union, or mixture by 
mere contiguity. Such is that between fluids of contrary na- 
ture; as oll and vinegar; Ic. See Union, and MixTION. | 
CONFUTATION, in-rhetoric, c. a part of an oration, 
wherein the orator ſeconds bis own arguments, and ſtrengthens 
his cauſe, by refelling and deſtroying the oppoſite arguments _. 
of hen. ³ ꝝ́?!᷑ð« 
1 a branch of what we call the confirmation, 
— The confirmation and confutation are ſometimes called con- 
teenies. . See Co] MAT... 
CON GE“, in the French law, a licence, or permiſſion, granted 
by a ſuperior to an inferior, which gives him a diſpenſation 
from ſome duty to which be was before obliged. 


= 


* The word is French: Menage derives it from the Latin cm- 


* 


\ _ > miatui, uſed for comment, and commeare, often ſeen among 


* 
N £ * 1 * 
- CEP & i 


: / 


3 


antient writers: the Italians. ſay, cong eds. 
A woman canhot obligate herſelf without the conge or the li- 
cence of her huſband; a monk cannot go out of his convent, 
Without the conge of his ſuperio rs. 
Conce d Elire is the king's permiſſion royal to/a dean and chap- 
ter, in time of a vacancy, to chooſe a biſhop. See CHAPTER, 
Canon, and COLLATION... oo * 


a de, bo g bodies do indeed ſeem to'menace us a little; 
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224M 
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ttt by their tranſverſe motion acroſs the earth's! 


$- -- 


| of all biſhoprics and A ary x gy 
pointment of all eccleſiaſtical dignities; inveſting, firſt, per 
992 gt | ; FF”: e "MF bapulun ; 
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Gwyn obſerves, that the king of England, as fovercign patron „ 
ad antiently the ftee pp rèðx - 
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Called alfo apophyge ; which, in Greek, ſignifies eſcape ; the 


— 


9 


Salt. petre congeals water in ſummer. See Is. Metals and mi- &c. am the Be ing, DR STIS 3% ths» 
b 1 faid to be ji zongealed, in the veins of the earth, The word is alſo ufed for aſſemblies of pious perſons, in ma, 


«2 fineſt parts. . 0 1 1 $ g 788 — * & / Ts 
Kock cryſtal was by the aritients held to be nothing but water} CONGREGATION of the boly Trinity. 

in the mountains. See CRYSTAL. The bites of CONGREGATION of the immaculate Conception. See theari 
aſpics become mortal; by the ſudden congelation which they . may 


CONGERIES 


the 


*RIU 


Charter of king Edmund in 9465. ; 
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_ third, that of cou 


„N 
| baculum & dunblam; and afterwards by letters patent: but 
that, in proceſs of time, he made the election over to others, 
under certain forms and conditions; as, that they ſhould at 

every vacancy, ere they choſe, demand of the king congi de 


8 


© lire, ie. leave to proceed to election; and after election cof 
crab his royal aſſent, c. —He adds, that king John was the 


firſt who granted this ; which was afterwards confirmed by 
Hat. Wiſtm. and again in the articuls cleri. 2 

Cong, in architectute, denotes a moulding either in'forth of a 

© quarter-round, or of a cavetto ; which ſerves to ſeparate two| 
members frat one another. See Tab. Archit. fig. 6. 

© Such is that which joins the ſhaft of the column'to the cinQure, 


column ſeeming to ſpring hence: by the Latins it is called 


apr, the Thaft of the column. CONGREGATION is alſo uſed for a company or ſociety of ni 


CONGELATION, freezing ; the act of fixing the fuidity.of | 
any liquid, by cold, or the application of cold bodies: in which 
it differs from coagulation, which is produced by other caufes. | 


by their mixing with one another, or with other heterogene- 
ous bodies, or by the conſumption and evaporation of their 


_ congeale 


induce on the blobd, which flops its circulation. 
, a Latin word; ſometimes uſed for a col. e Sion 


_ 'or heap of ſeveral particles, or bodies, ünited into one maſs, 
Ry or 4 te. : 8 N : a ; a 5 1 N 5 7 i " Tr 
CONGEST ON, in medicine, a maſs, or collection of hu-] 


" Congeſtion is effected by little and Ictle; in which it differs], .. a only amounts to a congregation, See FLv1D, and Cont 
| | REPO OD ICH PR 32 ( TR) 49091 05 00 | 
 CONGIARIUMS®, Concrazy, among medaliſts, à gift, orf CONGRESS, Cogengssus, is uſed for an alſembly of cn 

I |, miffioners, deputies, envoys, &c. from ſeveral courts, mie 
MT Lo ing to concert matters'for their common good. 


The os was properly a preſent made by the emperors to | 


congiaries, but donatives. 
The legend 


Tbe conglimerate glendi,  belides their arteries, veins, and 


- fied throughout their on ſubſtance 3 by means whereof they 
_ ee liquors they have filtrated into reſervoirs. © 
-CONGL 


are unQuous and tenacious, in the nature of a glue, gluten ; 
from whence the word is formed. 3175 | 


In the animal ceconomy, the parts. of the body are laid to be 


conglutinated by means of their natural-moiſture ;' by the help 
of bandages, as in ſeveral caſes of ſurgery; or by the ſupply 
of viſcid particles. In which laſt acceptation, conglutination 
diſſers little from accretion, or nutrition. e 
NGREGATION, an aſſembly of ſeveral eceleſiaſtics, uni- 
ted ſo as to coptitute a bodx. . 


The term is principally uſed for aſſemblies of cardinals, ap-| 


pointed by the pope, and. diſtributed into ſeveral chambers, for 


ge diſcharge of certain functions and juriſdietions, after the| 


2 manner of our offices and court. 


e ſecond, that ee over bi and regulars ; the 


St. Peter's fabric, which takes cognizaiice of al 
lating ts piety and charity, part whereof is due tothe ail. 
of St. Peter : the 'ſixth, chat of Waters, rivers, ra 

' ſeventh, of founitains and ſtreets: the eighth, that of the; the, 


that of biſhops; wherein thoſe who are to be 


# 


| war terminated in Nee Reſwick, wasca 


þ 


4 


TINATION, the a& of gluing, or faſtening, two} | 
' bodies tog-ther by he intervention of ſome third, whoſe parts | 


he firſt is the congregation of the _ office,or the i uiſition * 


; this has power to interpret the couneil of 


Too drops of water, or of mercury, will, on peng 
Trent: the fourth, chat bee, ez precedences, | pou | 


_ _ _ canonizations; called the congregation of rites : the fifth, that of | 


# . x | 9 
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which examines the books to be printed, or corregey. 
ninth, that of the government of the whole ſtate of the chin 
the tenth, de bono regimine ; of which two laſt, the cg 
nephew is chief: the eleventh, that of money: the well 


. p [ of 
ſthopricks in 0 examined: this is held before gen 


the thirteenth, that of conſiſtorial matters; the chief Was . 
Is the cardinal-dean. There is alſo a congregation of alms, wii, 4 
takes care of every thing that relates to the fubſiftns 
Rome, and the ſtate of the church. a h 
dus, cantoned out of this or that order ; and making, aj 
were, an inferior order, or a ſubdiviſion of the order fle 3 
Such are the congregations of the oratory,-and thoſe of Clay 
&c. among the Benedictins. 3 ! = 
ner of fraternities ; frequent among the Jeſuits, in hc F 
COB VIS ĩ c 9 85 N be 
ConGREGATION of Penitence. Þ See nmel 2 
Timur. 1 
nnen ONES 20 0 oo hd * 
CONGREGATION of the Lateran. See the article LAT 
CoNGRE0AT1ON, in pliylics, is uſed by Dr. Grew ſer dei = 
and ſoweſt degree of mixtion; or that wherein the parts of the 1 
mixt do not conſiſt with, or adhere to, each other, but rl fu 
„% Jouch INORe Yoko Tos 47d bavs oor. ye 2 ſec 
That author declares himſelf of opinion, that the panich the 
of- all fluids only touch in this manner; or that their ch 11 


= 


== 


Ts 


made by appointment of a lay, or a ſpiritual judge, in the de e 
ſence of chirurgebns and matrons, to prove, whether or u But 
man be or be not impotent; in order for the diflolving of cone 
maſtipge. See IurOTE Non mort 
- Neither the civil nor canon law make any mention of ths fory 
ab of wi en it had its origin in France, ſrom i we ſ 
boldneſs of a young fellow, who, in open court, being be Gene 
preſſed by his wife, demanded the'congreſs. The judge, i and 
ee ich the novelty öf the demand, ſound, it caefαxrñr wal, 
4 deniłd; as being the ſureſt evidence the caſe could ala ting 
"OKs. 1:35) Wo e. & Yi 7 $7. N 9 KN 54 7 in an 
In time it became a branch in the French juriſprudence, a till . 
was authorized by decrees and arrets: it obtained for about np B t 
ſpace of 120 years; and was annulled by an arret of parlane "line e 
in 1677. as being found precarious; ſome having failed un circle 
the experiment out of mere modeſty cand ſhame, which ellpſ 
ond to have the ſame effect with actual impotency- to 0 
CONGRUTTY, or Cox cRUENc, in the ſchools, a ſuitad But b 
neſs or relation of agreement between things ; wheredſ the 
come at the knowlege of what may be expected therefrom. farthe 
The ſyſtem of congruity in matters of grace conſiſts in N ing to 
aro thar God, who knows perſectly the nature of grace, 7; I, 
diſpoſitions of the will in all the circumſtances that . e der 
fal à man, give graces, wherewith, by virtue of thel But tl 
- gruity with the will of man, conſidered in thoſe Fer in the 
man will always infallibly, but not neceſlarily, do, & increa 
would have him do: in regard, the will, in the wi ellipſe 
the cangruiſit, does always infallibly, though voll lples af 
chooſe what appears beſt. „„ % fcc: 
CoNGRUITY, in geometry, is applied to figures, lines, x H and 
exactly correſpond when laid over-one another; 5 they a 
"ane terms, or bounds. gs 4 it beco 
Thoſe things between which there is a congruity; it When 
and ſimila. —. J. 
Euclid, and, by his example, moſt other peomer e on chi 
- monſtrate all their elements from the ſole oY W *796ar: 
gruency : M. Leibnitz, and after him Wolfius, i Kees . Dleafyr 
notion of ſumilitude in lieu of that of cf, wo li 
rep.... + pion. B 
Concaviry, in a las ſenſe, is uſed to expres i 7, Bl 6... 
ſome bodies, to unite; or incorporate; by realen Uways 
militude or fitneſs of their figures: 2s ing I. the | 
unfitneſs of their ſurfaces for joining together. "ther 0 tre, the 
Thus, quickfilver will unite with gold, and 1 water ber a; 
but will roll pff from wood, ſtone, glaſs, Cc. n los FR the 
vill wet ſalt, and diſſolve it, will flip off from "nd fol 0 


adhering to it; a8 alſo from à dulty ſurface, 
feathers of 'water-fowl. FT 1200 i 
on conte 


diately join and coaleſce; but oil of tartar, 
* ſilver, and ſpirit of u ine and oil of turpentine an d 


e An * Nt: 7 ve B60 + 14 91 8 — , 

2.35 19 L 1 

. will remain in the ſame veſſel without any manner of 
bel n mixture with each other. 


- 


| 101 BA hereof is, that the figures of ſome bodies will 


5 to feel each other's attractive power, then they cloſe, 


n 


Tough the equations, geneſis, and many of the properties, 
v* the ratio's, dimenſions, &c: of each of the conic ſections, 
he ſeparately given under their reſpective articles in this work, 
ELLIPSIS, . and PARABOLA; yet, to make 
the doctrine of conics, which is ſo conſiderable a part of the 
higher geometry, and of ſuch frequent uſe in the new. aſtro- 
nomy, the motion of projectiles, c. more complete, we 
| ſhall here put the whole in a new light, and bring it together | 
into one contracted view, Mg ; 3 
The common interſection, then, of any plane with a conic] 
ſuperficies, we obſerve, is called a cone ſection: and this 
ſe&ion varies, and acquires a different name, according to 
the different inclinations of the cutting plane. For, 


„ 


0 


| the ſection, made in the ſuperficies thereof, is called an hyperbola ; 
of con 
1 1 
was Co 


nfederad 


cies, will make another ſection, which is likewiſe called an per- 
| bola; and both of theſe, conjunctly, are called oppoſite ſections. 


ſuperficies thereof, that is, neither cutting nor touching it; and 


the ſection made in the ſuperficies thereof, i; called an ellipſis. 
yy or tr 


be cut by a plane, the ſection is a parabola. 


But inſtead of conſidering theſe curves as ariſing by ſection of the 
cone itſelf, their deſcription, nature, and-properties, are found 


proportion of the diſtance HI to the thread 


diverſe ſpecies of ellipfes-will be deſcribed. 


F, 
1144 A113 


1 the ſame proportion as the diſtance of the points H and I; is 
creaſed, or diminiſh 
Alps, 


Le removed from! each other half i} 
\ "mes 2 right line, both ſides meeting together. 
e it appears, that every ſpecies of ellipſes is no leſs 
* [0M any other, than the extremes of them are different 
"pa ide from acircle, and on thay fr 
aer * this delineation, that if from à point taken at 
two lines Fig Fete er iphery, as the point B, you draw 
»ways giv 0 
k & 3 
beg an e Land the gel; DK. the.greater axis, on. tranſ- 
FR the l:/ or the principa diameter, or latus tranſuer ſum z and 
Ip 1; 9" e i al the right lines paſſing through the centre 
di 280 a 
e The two equal parts by any, diameter, are called 
the vertex th... Fat ef every, diameter intercepted betwint 


ſaſ be Of gh ordinate, as. M E, is called the ab- 


* 


Iſt, If a cone be any way cut by a plane, through the vertex 31 
agin by another plane parallel to the former plane: then 


theplaneof which, being produced to meet the oppoſite ſuperfi- 


2dly, If through the vertex of a cone a plane pailes without the | 


ally, If a plane touch the ſuperficies of a cone, and the cone | 


on that from a right line. It alſo | 


5 ras... two central ts 3 theſe two lines, BH 
ebe be equal $0.the grace. dl. 


n 
nd confequently, that the ſum of them is e the angul 
| | tion KIB about the other focus I, will be almoſt pro,, 


. . DFKR (jeg. 14.) the point C is called the-cen- |. portional 10: the time, and conlequentiy without” any no- 


ers; and all right lines terminatgd at theperiphery, 


— 


Il, or to the line i is equal to the ſame thread, i 
1 


0 ed, there will indeed be deſcribed divers | 
but all of the ſame ſpecies: whence it appears, that el- | 
'Peeare not only innumerable in magnitude, but in ſpecies allo ; | 
Hay tm a Circle toaright line for, as when the points | | 
they meet together, the el fi becomes a circle ; ſo, when | 
half the length of the thread, | 


ine 
| Male to the raun from the yertex of the diameter, 


N. 36. Cans, pa 
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ordinates thereof, as" 6, is a tangent to the ellip- 


E and F; and that mean diſtance HF is equal to the greater 
balf- axis DCor CK; as is manifeſt from the production of 
| 175 ons utf'1. 95 


—U— — —— —— Aa — — 


CON 


| ſis in that vertex, A diameter parallel to the ordinates of an- 


other diameter, is termed*a conjugate diameter ; and the ordi- 
nate to the greater axis, which. paſſes through either of the 
foci, as MA (fig. 13.), is termed the principal latus rectum, 
or the parameter of the greater axis. See CenTRE, F ocus, 
Axis, DIAMETER, OrDinATE, PARAMETER, e. f 
Properties of the Ellipſis.-19, The ordinates of every diameter 
are demonſtrated to be parallel to each other. 

20, The ordinates of the diameters or axes are perpendicular to 
the axes themſelves ; but the ordinates of the reſt of the diame- 
ters are oblique to their diameters; and, in ellipſes of divers ſpe- 
cies, are ſo much the more oblique, at equal diſtance from the 


axis, by how much. the proportion of the greater axis to the 


leſſer is the greater; but in the ſame ellipſis, ſo much the 
more oblique, by how much the more remote the diameters 
are from the axes, Mo IT 
3*, There are only two conjugate diameters, which are equal 
each to other; viz. thoſe whole vertices are at equal diſtances 
from the vertices of the axes ; thus, the diameter VT ( 2 
14.) is conjugate, and equal to that other GM; where VF 


is equal to MF, and VD equal to MK. 


4% The obtuſe angle V CM of theſe two diameters, which 


are conjugate and equal, is greater, and the acute angle VEG 


is leſs, than every other angle contained under the reſt of the 


- diameters that are conjugate to each other, 


5% If the lines 4 P and / B be ſemiordinates to anv diameter, 
as MG, the ſquare of the ſemiordinate P is to the ſquare of 
the ſemi- ordinate y B, as is the rectangle MA x « G, to the 
rectangle M yxy G; that is, P is to the rectangle com- 
prehended undet the two parts, into which the diameter is 


_ divided by the ordinate K P, as B ? is to the rectangle under 


the parts of the diameter made by the ordinate AB. 

69, The parameter, or latus rectum of any diameter, is a third 

proportional to that diameter, and its conjugate: that is (in fe. 
F 


. 13.), if the diameter DE is to its conjugate diameter EF, as 


is to V; then Y is the parameter or latus rectum of the diame- 
ter DK: whence AM, an ordinate to the axis through the 
focus, is, as above, equal to the principal parameter, and is 4 
a third proportianal to the greater and leſſer axis, 


10; 7, The ſquare of every ſemiordinate, as MI, is always leſs than 
the cone be again cut by angther. plane parallel to the former; 


the rectangle made of any abſciſs whatever, as IK drawn into 
the latus rectum of its own diameter, or than I K XV. And in 
ure 14. PHY is leſs than the rectangle made of the abſciſs 


M, and the latus rectum of MG: from which defect, or 


Menue, this ſection hath its name. 


85, If from any point, as B, in figure 13. you draw he right 


lines BH and El to the foci, the ſum of them will ba equal to 


the greater axis, as was ſhewed above: and if the angie IBH, 


 Geneſis,or conſtruction 1 llipſis.· To conceive the production 


comprehended by thoſe lines, be biſected by the right line ba, . 
the line @ is perpendicular to the tangent VB in the point B; 


2 


that is, to the curve in the point of contact. 


99, The diſtance of a body turned round in an ellipſis, about 
the focus H, from the ſame focus, is the greateſt of all in the 
point K; leaſt of all in the point D; and mean in the points 


the ellipſis . | Lobnvd noms; 5 
109, The vaniſhing ſubtenſe of the angle of contact, parallel to 


the diſtance from the focus, at an equal perpendicular interval 


from that diſtance, always remains given and unvaried in the 


| fame ellipſis, yea, and in the ſame parabola and hyperbola too. 
Thus, if 4Z be always given, gd alſo will always remain given 
in a diſtance infinitely ſmall. Ano 


115, The area of the ellipſis is to the area of the circle circum · | 
ſcribed, as the leſſer axis is to the gtœater; and ſo are all corre- 


KO n > 9:20, ſpondent parts whatſoever among themſelves, as MIK; un IK: 
-ut then, if the length of the thread be increaſed or diminiſhed, | 


and the ordinates to the greater axis, as MI, are divided by 
the elliptic, periphery always in the ſame proportion, fo that 
MI is to m I always in the ſame proportion; to wit, that of 
the leſſer axis to the greater. And we are to reaſon in the 
ſame manner concerning a circle inſcribed in an ellipſis. 
12, All parallelograms deſcribed about the conjugate diame- 
ters of the ellipſis, and comprehending the ellipſis, are equal. 
Thus, the parallelogram 4 67, fg. 14. is equal to the other 
parallelogram C nb: and thus it is every- where. 
1.3%, If a right line always paſſing through one of the foci be ſo 
moved, that the elliptic area, deſeribed by the ſame; is propor- 
tional to the time; the angular motion of a right line drawn 


from the other focus to the former line, will be almoſt equable : 


thus, in ſigure 13. if the angulat motion of the line H B be ſq 
tempered, that the ſame, being according to the reciprocal pro- 
portion of the diſtance accelerated or retatded, deſcribes 
the area DH B, proportional to the time; the angular mo+ 


table acceleration or retardation, and nearly equable; that 
xo. ſy, hers: dhe elipſs des pot ale much from f 
Cl eint ent 2097 e ee {ed CORES nen 1 7 
. of the Parabola.-Let Dl be an infinite right line, and II 
another perpendicular to it (, 15.) j then, taking in the line. 
Dl, any point, F, let the ling FT be biſected in the point ?; 
and let there be taken two threads joined together in the point I, 
one T1, the other TF: and let a pin fixed to the threads in the 
point I be moved to the right and left, in ſuch a manner, that 
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© through the point F. 


EW which are parallel to the tangents at their vertices, into two 
_ equal. parts; and they are called diameters belonging to the 


_ - , ripal vertex of the parabolala. 5 


do, Since therefore the latus reftuin in any liametet is given, 
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When the pin is'in any other poſition, as in P, the thread TI, 
 which-hete becomes PL, be always perpendicular to 1 Ly or, 
which is the. ſame thing, parallel to DI, but equal to the 
thread TF; which in this cafe becomes PF, ever paſſing 


oy 


© The curve thus generated by the pin, infinitely produced both 
ways, is a parabola: in which g Ps T. Re, is called the peri- 
phery ; 1D the axis, or. principal diameter; F the focus; the 
point T the principal wertex. , ee: Arg 
An ordinate, to the axis through the focus is equal to the 
principal latus rectum: all * lines ui, or RZ, parallel 
to the axis, are diameters, as dividing the lines i h and K T, 


vertices in which they terminate, as T, 7. * | 
Properties of the Parabola.—19, Every diameter, or right line 
parallel to the axis, biſects all the lines within the figure, | 


which are parallel to the tangent of the vertical point: and 


; _ theſe biſected lines are called ordinates, | | „ 
2 The ordinates of the axis are perpendicular thereto; but 
the ordinates of the reſt of the diameters are oblique to their 
diameters; and fo. much the more oblique, by how much 
. the vertex of the diameter is further removed from the prin- | 


3% Thelatus/retum, or parameter to every diameter, is a 
third geometrical proportional to any abſciſs, and its ſemi- 
ordinate 3 that is, if the latus rectum of the diameter in, or 
that of the vertex i, be y; then, as the abſciſs i g is to the 
ſemiordinate 34, ſo is that ſemiordinate 9 4 to y. | | 
4e, The principal latus rectum, or that belonging to the axis, 
is equal to the ordinate h i paſſing through the focus; and | 
quadruple of F T, the leaſt diſtance of the focus from the | 


principal vertex. | oa e 5 
50, The latus rectum, belonging to any vertex or diameter, | 
is alſo quadruple of the diſtance of that vertex from the focus: | 

thus, the latus rectum of the yertex s is quadruple Fs, and ſo 
it is every-wheres © e aft. ee 1 


4 


» © 


62, The diſtance of any vertex or. point in the parabola what- 
ever, from the focus, is equal to the leaſt diſtance of the 
fame from the line LL, which is perpendicular to the axis; 


and is diſtant from the principal vertex, by a quartet of the | 


principal latus rectum. . © . 
7, The ſquare of every ſemiordinatez as 355 is equal to 
a rectangle made of the latus rectum, of the fine yertex 
a8 X, and ig tbe abſciſs of the diameter of the vertex. 
And from the equality of the rapaCoan, or compariſon in 
the figure, betwixt the rectangle and the ſquare of the ſemi- | 


— 17 I SC 


ordinates without any exceſs or defect, the name of the ſeQion 15 
. aaponct > Porn POT B22 ht 22 ENS. $5? | 


is detived. n | 


the abſciſſes will be as the ſquares, or in the duplicate ratio 


of the ſemiordinates. Thus, IF is to TG as i Fg is to- 


2, and ſo likewiſe is ig to ir, as the ſquare of 3 T'is to 
the ſquare of 7 /: and thus every- where. From whence, alſo, 


a” > 


when the abſciſs of the axis is equal to the principal latus | 
rectum, or fourfold of the diſtance from the vertex, it will be [8 


equal to its ſemiordinate.. 4 


gar? 


light which fall on the concave part of the ſurface, produced by 


the convolution of the parabola about the axis, which fall, we |: © 
ſay, on the ſame parallel to the axis; will be reflected from a | 

. concave paraboloid figure to the focus F, and there beget a 
moſt vebement burning: from which property, the point F |; - 
has the name focus, and has communicated the fame to the | 


like points in the/hyperbola and ellipſis. 


- 


10% A.parabola, Ike an hyperbola, does not incloſe a ſpace, | 


but ſtretches out in infiuitum,' -' DE Waal 
117 A patabolie curve always tends more and more, in infi- 
nitum, to a paralleliſm with its diameters ; but can never ar- 
Der paorvelet erm s itgg IH, "IP 
120, If two parabolas be deſcribed, with the fame axis and ver- 
tex; the ordinates to the common axis will be cut off by the pa- 
rabola in a given proportion; and the areas comprehended by 
the ſame axis and ordinate, and the reſpective curves, will be 


0 % 
121 


in the ſame given proportion to one another.. 


N | 
13˙, Every parabolic ſpace comprehended betwixt the curve and 


made of the ſame baſe and 


1 


the otdinate, is to the parall 


Altitude, in a ſubſeſquialteral proportion; that is as 2 is to 3; and | 


to the external ſpace in a duplicate proportion, -0r as 2 is to 1: 
Jo T is to gil, as 2 ij to 3; and to iT as 2 is to 1. 
From hence it becomes eaſy to ſquare the parabola. 
1, The diſtance between the vertex of the axis, and the point 
here any tangent inter ſects it, as I, is equal to the abſoiſs of the 
ongs to the ordinate applied fromthe point of 
contact: fo LI is equal to TF, and thus itiseveryswhete,' |; 
15e All parabolas are like, or of the ſame ſpecies z*a# are 


through: the point of con- 


16˙, If a, diameter be continued 


rule; the ſtaff having been in the mean while, as it x 


But if you alter the diſtance of the nal, in the very lane. J 


5 nitude. 5 


9, The angle, comprehended by any tangent whatever, and | - 
line from the focus, is equal to an angle comprehetided by the | 
_ Tame tangent, and any diameter, or the axis. Thus, the angles 
Ii F, and pin are equal: whence, by the way, all the rays of 
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Geneſis of the Hyperbola.—Suppoſe a ſtaff or rule 
length, as IB (fg. 16.) : let I and Fbe two nd | 
ſwering to the foci of an ellipſts, in which let nails he 8, «2 
then, there being tied to one end of the ſtick a r ballen 9 
as long again as the ſtick, let the other end there de me J 
through, and ſo fixed upon the nail I; and fix the other bore 4 
the rope, by a knot, upon the other nail H: which A 
laying your finger on the point B, where the rope and , 
tied together, let your finger deſcend ſo long, till 4 8 
thereby applied, and joined the whole rope 10 the pe 4 
1.0 


* = 
2 "= 

- „ 
1 
> 
* — "Ss 
Xs 
A 
R „ 


R = 
wheeled about the centre I. Thus, with the oy * Y 
vertex of the angle H BI, you will have deſcribed » the 
line X BD, which is part of an hyperbola; the what 2 
liſting of that curve which will reſult from the curye 15 1 
which hath added to it the curve VD, the produce + 4 
| 5 and work, as turned to the other ſideQ. the 

urther 7 transferri the hole, or knot of the r $654 4 
I, and faſtening 9 chd of the ſtaff on the nail K teal 1 
ſcribe another hyperbola, vertically oppoſite to the f "Y 


which will be altogether like and equal thereto; But be 3 


out changing any thing in the rule and'nails, you only u 
a longer rope; you will have an hyperbola of a different 4 
cies from the former: and if you ſtill lengthen the rope, W 
will have dil other forts of hyperbola ; till t length, e 
the rope double the length of the rule, you will have . 
perbola changed into a right line. 1 '' "NY 


. in which you change the difference betwixt hy 
ength of the rope, and that of the ftick ; in this caſe you wit 
have hyperbolas marked out, which are altogether of tw 
ſame ſpecies, but have their ſimilar parts lena in y 


Laſtly, if the length of the rope and rule be equall increaſe 1 

their difference A the bb 0 emrel and the Tae of ur 

nails, remaining the ſame; not a different hyperbola, eie 
to ſpecies or magnitude, will be defcribed, nor any other thay 
a greater part of the ſame hyperboa˖laa. 
It muſt be owned, however, that many properties of an hyper- 
bola are better known from another manner of generating tie 
figure, which is as follows: Let LL and MM (jy. I 
infinite right lines interſecting each other at any angle what 
in the point C: from any point whatever, as D ors, let Di 

Da be drawn parallel to the firſt lines; or ec, ed; which, mil 
the lines firſt drawn, make the parallelograms, as He 
© #c Cd. Now, conceive two ſides of the parallelogram, all 
Da, or ec ed,' to be ſo moved, this way and that way, Wil 
they always keep the ſame 'parallelifm'; and that at the na 
time the areas always remain equal; that is to ſay, that Dewan 
ec remain always parallel to MM ; and Dd or ed always pawn 

lel to LL; and that the area of every parallelogram be equal 
every other; one ſide being increaſed in the ſame propor 
wherein the other is diminiſhed : by this means, the point 
e will fleſcribe a curve line within the angle comprehendedIinl 
the firſt lines; which is altogether the ſame as that de 
* vertically oppoſite wil e 
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dne latus rectum, or parameter of every diameter, is a | Of this kind are the ficr, the pine, beech, and the like; . 

45 1 de re the diameter, and the con- | CONJOINT, or Coxguncr, is applied in the antient muſic; 
"thi hereof (or its tangent, which is equal to it): that js, if | in the ſame ſenſe as conſonant, to two or more ſounds heard 

uga us rectum of any diameter, as D K, be yz en, as the | at the ſame time. See ConsonAnce. ' | 

the bt er DK is toits conjugate f/, or its equal o/; [ſo is | ConjoinT degrees, two notes which immediately follow each 

2 te 8 / or that tangent , to y. And as the or- other in the order of the ſtale Jas ur and x. 
110 a ! F: axis through the focus is the principal latus rec- | ConjoixT tetrachords, are two tetrachords, where the ſame 
1 . double of the leaſt diſtance of the — is the higheſt of the one; and the loweſt of the other. 

7 the vertex. Eo ee e LHORD, | | | | 

d Ponte of any ſemiordinate, as Q r, is greater than a | CONISOR, or Cocxtsok, in law, is uſed in the paffing of 

a gle made of the abſciſs DQ. drawn into the latus rectum fines, for him that acknowleges the fine. See Fixx. 
(cis wn diameter, 28 and, in like manner, the ſquare of He to whom the fine is acknowleged, is called the cognizee; 
de (cmiordinate þ n is greater than the rectangle of the ab- | or coniſce. | a e 3 

eib i b, into the latus rectum of the diameter h i. From | CONJUGATE diameter, or akis, iti conics, is à right line 
wich 6c n, Of excefs, this ſection hath its name. . biſecting the tranſverſe diameter. See DAM RT ER, Conic 

zo If from any point of the hyperbola, as B (fg. 16.), there | ſection, and Ax Is. 5 . 

be drawn right lines to both the foci, as BH, BI, the dif- Con UGATE axis, of an ellipſis, is the ſhorteſt diameter; or axis, 

ference of theſe lines will always be equal to the axis DK; | bi ecting the longer, or tranſverſe axis.-Such is F F, Tab. 

will eaſily, appear from the delineation itſelf, | | Conict, fig. 31. = & 

n If the angle H B I, compretiended by lines drawn to the It is demonſtrated, 1*, That in an ellipſis, the conjupate axis is 

925 de biſe&ed by the right line E B, that right line will] a mean proportional between the tranſverſe axis and the para- 

4 Hügel to the x KW in the point 8. meter. 2®, The ſquare of the conjugate axis is to that of the 

do, The right lines 


Land MM (fg. 17.), which incloſe the. | tranſverſe, as the ſquare of the ſemiordinate is to the reQangle 
hyperbola's, are aſymptotes of the hyperbola's ; that is, they are | of the ſegments of the axis. 3, That a right line drawn from 
ſuch, to which, on both ſides, the curve approaches nearer and the focus to the extremity of the ſemi-conjugate axis, is equal 
nearer,” but is never able to touch or coincide therewith. to the tranſverſe ſemi- axis. F 

o, The ſpecies of hyperbola's are various, according to the |. Hence, the cenjugate axes being given, the focus is eaſily de- 
different magnitude of the angle LCM, comprehended by the | termined, See Focus. And the ellipfis thence ealily deſcribed. 
amptotes z but that angle remaining the ſame, the ſpecies of | CONJUGATE ais, in an hyperbola, is a mkan proportional be- 
the hyperbola remainsunchanged: yet, according to the different | tween the tranſverſe axis and the parameter. NED 
magnitudes of the parallelograms, by which hyperbola's are de- It is thus called, becauſe the conjugate axis of an ellipſis has 
ſcribed, hyperbola's of divers magnitudes do ariſe: if the angle the ſame ratio. In an hyperbola, the ſquare of the conjugate 
contained by the aſymptotes be a right angle, the hyperbola is | axis is to the ſquare of the tranſverſe, as the parameter to 
called equilateral, or refangular ; and the latus rectum of all | the tranſverſe axis. 2. „ 

the diameters will (as in a circle) be equal to the diameters. | CONJUGATION, in grammar, an orderly diſtribution of the 
Liftly, if hyperbola's be deſcribed about the fame axis in divers] ſeveral parts or inflexions of verbs, in their different moods 


1 


anglesof the aſymptotes, the right lines perpendicular to the axis and tenſes, ta diſtinguiſh them from each other. | TE 4 11 
ul be cut off in a given proportion by them all; and the ſpaces | The Latins have four conjugations, diſtinguiſhed by the termi: AM 
llewiſe incloſed by the Fight lines, or ordinates, the produced | nations of the infinitive, are, ere, ere, ire; and moſt of the _ way 

axis, and the curves, will be in the ſame given proportion. French grammarians reduce the conjugations of their language 

105, If the diſtances from the centre of the hyperbola, be taken | to the ſame number; ending in er, re, ir; and oir. 

in ageometrica] proportion in one of the aſymptotes, ſo that CI, | In Engliſh, where the verbs have ſcarce any natural inflexions, 
| CII, CIll, CIV, CV, CVI, be in continued geometrical pro-. but detive all their variations from additional particles, pro- | 


other aſymptote the lines, I 1, II's, III z, IV 4, V 5, V 6 | See Mees. . „ | 
the ſpaces 1 2, II 3, II 4, IV 5, V6, wilt be equal among | Conjuc ation, in anatomy, is underſtood of a pair of nerves; 
themſelves, And conſequently, if that aſymptote C M be ſup- or two nerves, ariſing together, and ſerving for the ſame ope- 
poſed to be divided, according to the proportion of number ex- | ration, ſenſation, or motion; there being ſcarce any nere 
ceeding one another in a natural ſeries, thoſe ſpaces will be | in the body without its fellow. See Nerve. F 
proportional to the logarithms of all thoſe numbers. he antient phyſicians only knew of ſevert pairs, or conjupa- 

anon Jropertres of all the Cox1c ſectians. From the whole it | tons of nerves; the moderns have diſcovered: thirty new ones. 

Nay be gathered, 10. That the conic ſections are in themſelves] See ConjuncT. See the article Conjoint Pax. 

a ſyſtem of regular curves, naturally allied to each other; and | ConJuncT ſentence. See the article SENTENCE. © 

that one is changed into another perpetually, when it is either CONJUNCTION, in aftronomy, the meeting of two ftars, or 
increaſed, or diminiſhed, in infinitum. © ©. + | © planets, in the ſame optical point of the heavens, i. r. in the 
Thus, the circle, the. curvature*thereof being never ſo little ſame degree of the zodiac. Wd te ene 
ncreaſed or diminiſhed, paſſes into ; 


portion; and if from thoſe points there be drawn parallel to the | nouns, tc. we have hardly any ſuch thing as ſtrict conjugation. 


led Or « an ellipſis ; and the ellipſis, | If the two bodies meet both in the ſame degree of longitude 

"3 centre going away infinitely, and the Curvature being by | and latitude, a right line drawn from the eye through the 
tat means diminiſhed, is turned into a parabola; and +. bed centre of one of them paſſes through that of the other; and 
be cum aue of the parabola is never. fo little changed, "there | the conjun#ion is faid to be rruz 
aifeth the firſt of the hyperbola?s ; the ſpecies whereof,” which | If the lower hides the upper, the conjunction is ſaid to be cor 

xe nnumerable, will all of them ariſe orderly by a gradual | Porn; and if the ſame right line, continued back from the two 
eos of the curvature ; Withe curvature vatithing awa „centres through the eye, do alſo paſs through the centre 
laſt hyperbola ends in a right Une perpendicular to che] the earth, the conjunction is faid'to be central. 

ue Il. in whence it is manifeſt, that every regular cura. I the line paſs wide of the centre of gþe earth, the conjunction 
de oo Gat of a citcle, "from the circle itſelf to a right | ff ſaid te be parghl, „„ 
al nac ce Curvature, and ir diflinguiſhed with its pe-] If the baies do not nieer preciſely in the ſame degree, but are 

|, 7, Me, according to the diyers degrees of that curvature, | joined with ſome latitude, the comunction is faid to be apparent. 

a de latus rectum of a Circle is double to the diſtance | — Thus, whetr'a right line, ſuppoſed to be'drawn'through the 5 
dun the vertex; that all the laters tecta of ellipſes ars ig all | centres of two planets, does not paſs rough the centre of the > 
kan 0 hat Gſtance betwixe the double and quadruple, | | earth; but through the eye of the ſpedtator 3 it is ſaid to be. 
ray) heit different ſpecies: chat the Jatus reQum of | an apparent tonjunction. ' oo p 
en g juſt quadruple of that difta6s' and, laſtly, thar | | Corjunctions ate alſo divided inte grear ind Freed err 

tern recta of hyperbola's are in ak eyond | 


ud ; | nal 4 functions are thoſe which only happen at confiderable diftances 
YO ns according to their yarious Kinds. l of time from each ôther; as that of Saturn and Jupiter, which ; 
ber in e ters in a Circle. and ellipſis interſect one ano- | happens every twenty years.. 


och tre of the figure within die fccben ther in the | Greateſt conjinctions are thofe' which happen in tithes ver te- 
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ks; bir 2, Al parallel among themſelves, and $0'the | mate 3 25 the conjunction of the'thite ſuperior planets, Mars, 
r ne 90 agather, |. Japirer, 218 Sazarll, which "hap" ratura once in" 550 yoke, 
ole . ſection, in the common centre of the | But this diviſion has little place in aſtronomy ; being founded 


+ That the curvatur M Ne 

Rad: re, with ref; | 1 

es | 1 N. «" e $34 . $1. 1 2 e j . * 
1 or diminiſhel proportionabl)7. [ Aftrologers maintain, that the deluge was owing to a conjun- 

tes hi. "Of the higher geometry, or geometry of | etien of all the planets in Capricorn ; and that the conftagrätion 
fing fn conſiders the cone, and* he ſeveral curve | ines will be occaſioned by their chnfunttin in Canc 


F NC ſections; ©” See the RD. an LE | The conjunction is the fitſt, or the principal, of all the ſpe&ts ; 


>) Many ſeeds B Big = c of a cone; in which there are e moon is in ren a” with-the ſun every ev Fay 
Mtitions ir 1 and, when they are ripe, the ſeveral cells | Moon, and MonTH.—Her confunctions and oppoſit ia are a 
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' .,.;drawn,—As, for which reaſon, quapropter 3 but then ani; 
1 conſequence, 2 fo 4555 ita 25 N - 
2 E conditional, are thoſe which import a | om 


2 Is 


CN 
ples. of + t fi never happen, Tal when there | is a con; 
une tion of the f fun and moon in the nodes of the ecli tic... 
ON JUNCTION, in grammar; 2 particle which exprelles. a re- 

lation ot dependence between words, and phraſes; thus 

called, becauſe YG, to join or. connect che parts or 
nembers of a di 

conjunttion j LI of the eight vulgar parts. of ſpeech. 

2 ren 

and wy" ve 
: rare 5 

n with emotion, as only ſerving to 
2 12 obſerves, 22 A gives more warmth 


8 gk. purpoſes in the argur . and 


they muſt ever be omitt 


7 


ndl life to a diſcourſe, than ta drop the conjunctions or copu- 
e a. ON, ade s he, em ed with conjunctions, and | 
uſeleſs particles, loſes all the fre and vehemence it would get 
in its 


| Conjunctions are of various kinds. — ive or conjunctive 

Con juncrions, are thoſe which expreſs a relation of union 

or compariſon; between things: * and, et; only,” tantum ; 
t 


8 much as, Santi quantum ; in the ſame manner as, quemad- 
modum; he, more nor leſs, tantundem ; inaſmuch as. guippe; 
. wot anh, but „ ſed etiam, Kc. 


0, men 
ComJuncTions e, thoſe which expreſs a reſtrigtion, 
| tac or 257, 7 —As, but, ſed; nevertheleſs, tamen; altbeagh, 
ar from, nan. 
Cox 5 which ſhew, that the reaſon of ſame- : 
2 is brought — As, for, nam; becauſe, quia ; ſeeing, quippe ; 
the. rather. e magis ;/ inaſmuch as, quatenus. 

NJUNCTIONS .concluſeve, thoſe which. denote a conſequence 


2 if, fs — minus ; on condition that, e 
d that, e 


 etiam; whatever. it ; aha 
ConJuxctioxs diijunctive, 5 6 which ext a e of 


. ſeparation or diviſion.— As, neither, nec; 
Vel. See Dis JUncTIVE. ? 


Coxpuxcrions dubitative, thoſe which expreſs ſome 8 
ſuſpenſion of opinion.—As, if; ; that is to Jays if, 
** Us Con JUNCTIONS are, if it be not, nif 


„e. 
 CONJUNCTIVA, tunica, adnata, « or a 
. the gutermoſt coat, or membrane, of the ey 
. cauſe it t incloſes all the reſt; or becauſe it fatens the 


its orbit. en 
I is very ſmooth, when, ſound, and is f a. 77 colour, | 
3 dabaſter; 5 whence it is W 

Its ſaid: to have ie = be from the pe 


on there 
It does not 
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* is ! with a vaſt number of fine veins ad arteries | C 
_ which never wy unleſs when, the motion of the blood is | 


2 than uf A a8 Ms | opera or when the | 

© vellels: hens oy more Full han ordinary, as in W 
CON NIE Ari, 5 F leFrarars, \._ 
888009 * URAT lis WIPE words, characters, 0 Fun 1 
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ts. . are e hs raiſed,” 


Nee Ven 46.2 ; 3 

Romiſh Wel bo ay pe devils, | 

Water in a phate 4; manner, and wee it Mm 22 . 

Feel, With a e of £0, rurgtions, and exorci | 

Some 3 make the difference tween £0 — 2 and 
heraft 23 conſiſt in this; 2 8 the former effects its end 


e, to compel | 


+ 2 Vers, 5 od's name, 0 
5 . to do What is deſired ; fo that tbe conjurer.is ſup- |” 


paſed to he at war with the dev oh that evil ſpirit to act 
oo out of 2 ok (hy outer nuns its.end b 1. 
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r the difcourſe more ſmooth: and fluent ; } | 


where a per- Al, 
weaken and ener- CONNOISSEUR, a 
literally denotes a perſon well ſeen and verſed in an . 
being formed of the verb conmoitre, to now, inder ty 


i, 15e 


1 larly in matters of painting and 2 8 
oulati CONOID, .Cono1DEs, in geometry, a ſolid body, jk 


* j - 


CONOIDES, or Conan, is a name 


whether, froe ;; or, 


17 ö; wb te] ; 


in anatomy, | 
er Þ called, . 5 


ld ah W as 11 


jd 5 pts] | 
far 
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. without. the former, —Philoſo- f 


J Wrinkles, 0 


ner coat!s being 1 than the outer. 
Theſe 85 or n Legs rei Ei ; 


9 CuvLE, and e 


ſon who i is a thoroug ; pats 
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a cone, except in this, that, inſtead of a perfect ci 


its baſe, it has an clliphs, or ſome other curve ek 


thereto, + . 
The conoid is produced by the intire circumyoluti 


© minated: if, v. gr. the ſolid 


one of i its axes. 


to Ye a conoid. 


to a gland found i in the third ventricle . the brain, reſen- 
| Hog a pine apple ; whence M. Des Cartes called it 


. of the ſame blood, or ſprung from the ſame root. 

Marriage is prohibited by the church to the fourth de 

of cunſanguinity, 21 6 but, by the law of nar, 

N is no onde to marriage, except it be in thedix 
ine. 

 Conſanguinity 88 in the ſixth and Ch degree, et 
cepting in the ſucceffion to the crown; in which caſe, 
Jangumity is continued to ipfinity. 


father; in oppolition to, fratre alerini, who ue only bane 
© the ſame mother. 

According to the common opinion, thoſe were notallowelt 
complain of an inofficious teſtament, i. e. of beingdiluter 
without cauſe; excepting from the turpitude of the pen 
| appointed heir in their Place. But Van Water enden 
ſtew the contrary ;, and urges, that the conſanguia mi 
Yn inofficiolity, eyen where the teſtament wa nat 
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Moby « or e the ſoul, whereby! it gives is of 
. bation to things it does that are natural n 
4 proaches itſelf for thoſe that a are evil. | 
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on of 
- ſeQtion around its axis; and according to the devon 


the ſection from whence it is e it is Cifferently dew 


produced by the-motion« 
parabola, it is called a parabolic conoid; if by that of why. 


perbola, an hyperbolic conoid ; and an. elliptic cid, or x 11 
reid, when produced by the rotation of an ellpfs ound 


The famous ſolid of the leaſt reſiſtance, Sir Ilac Newton 
M. Fatio, and the marquis de PHopital, have demon 


en by anatonify 


nov fixed there the ſeat of the rational ſoul, If ws 
1 
CNN Unnrr. the relation of kinſhip, between pe 


e civilians call fratres conſanguinei, thoſe born of tel 
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lophy, is ſo 
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c oN 


scnirrus, 4 popular term in the Roman | 
cONSCRIF | . 2 who were called conſcript | | 


bite res conſcripti; by reaſon that their names were 


he, pa ger, or catalogue of the ſenate. 
deten in 2 * that — filled up the places 
J. 1.6. 1. ff by Tarquin, witn others choſen out of 


the A. them o * 
buon en all. the ſenators were called patres conſcripti 


| aa biber conſecrates a church, or a chalice; the pope conſe- 


crates medals, Agnus Dei's, &c. and grants indulgences to 


n of conſecrating 1 -rſons temples, altars, veſtments, 
15 2 65 2 l the ceremonies thereof | 
ue preſcribed under the old law. Under the new law, | 


when thoſe conſecrations relate to men, and are performed by 
zppointment of, Jeſus Chriſt, they are properly caled ordina- 
tans ; excepting thoſe performed to biſhops and kings, which | 


fi retain the name of conſecration. | 


perly called dedications. See DE DICAT Ion. 
ans N is particularly uſed for the benediCtion of the 
elements in the euchariſt. 8 


= 


The Ronanifts define it, the converſion of the bread and 


"the people to adore it. See ELEVATION, CG r. 

There is a great controverſy between the Latin and Greek 
churches, touching the words of conſecration : the common 
opinion among the Romaniſts, agreeable to St. Thomas and 
the ſchoolmen, is, that the con/erration of the bread and 
wine conſiſts in theſe words, This it my body; this is my blood. 
The Greeks, on the contrary, attribute. the change, of the 


1, Holy Ghoſt, rehearſed after the words This is my body; 
11s 

in the proceſs of the conſecration, as they contain the 
tory of the inſtitution ; not as they contribute any thing 


NSECRATION, among medaliſts, is the ceremony of the 


On medals, the conſecration is this repreſented ; on one ſide 


; towards heaven, either from off the altar, or from a cippus : 


ale; the inſcription always, Coxs RATIO. 
are the uſual . 

Antoninus, is the Antonine column.—In the apotheoſis of 

preſſes, inſtead of an eagle there is a peacock. 


lined by the words conſecratio, pater, divus, and deus.— 
A nenirie eterne ; for princeſſes, eternitas, and 
Wen. the fide of the head, dea, or Gn. | 
ONE ens: Sropeſſeion uo follows, or 3 | 
me preceding definition, lemmata, axioms, conclu- 

im, or the Me. e r ö | . | 
We 80 — others a corollary, &c. 
½ 18 ſometimes uſed in oppoſition to antecedently, and 
Ba & to effeively, or caiſal * 


Jer of another, not effectively, but conſecutively - that 
matter cannot be without form, it is neceſſary, that 
donor one thing follow upon the corruption of 


of parts, in the animal economy, a certain agree- 


id like 


cation throu t the body. 


Krec aud unchom of chriſin, Gr. on the walls, both | 


hoſe which only conſiſt in a ceremony inſtituted by the | 
155. are more properly called benedictions. See BRNE- | 


When the "regard chur hes, altars, veſſels, fc: they are 


vine into the real body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt: and that 
this is the ſentiment of their church, is evident from the 
prieft's elevating the hoſt immediately after conſecration, for N 


my bad; which the Greeks maintain are only neceſ- | 


| apotheoſis of an emperor; or No tranſlation into heaven, | 
ud reception among the gods the proceſs whereof, ſee 
under Aro HEOSIs. | "4 


6the emperor's head; crowned with laurel, ſometimes veiled ; | 
ad the inſcription gives him the tile of divas on the reverſe | 
6a temple, a buſtum, an altar, or an eagle taking its flight | 
w other times the emperor is ſeen in the air, borne up by the 


s: yet on the reverſe of that of | 


For the honours rendered theſe princes after death, they were | 


around the temple or altar are put, memoria felix, 
Kaeribus | 


me rather chooſe to call it a conſe-| king's peace kept. ud > pt e, FI 
| Try F 3 . 9 Till the erectian of juſtices of the peace by king Edward III. 
ELV, Coxszcurivx, in the ſchool-philo- | 


iy the ſchoolmen, the corruption of one thing is the | cle 
| he chamberlain of 


cognizance: thus, the ſtone in the bladder, by vellicating 
the fibres there, will pain and draw them ſo much into 
ſpaſms, as to affect the coats of the bowels in the ſame man- 
ner, by the intermediation of nervous threads, and make a 
colic there; and alſo extend their twitches ſometimes as far 
as the ſtomach, and occaſion grievous vomitings : the re- 
medy, therefore, in ſuch caſes, is to regard the part origin- 
ally affected, how remote and grievous ſoever may be the 
conſequences and ſymptoms in other places. | 

© The fifth conjugation of nerves branched to the parts of the 
eye, the ear, thoſe of the mouth, cheeks, præcordia, and 


| parts adjacent, &c. is ſuppoſed by naturaliſts to be the in- 


ſtrument of that particular and extraordinary conſent between 


excites the appetite, and affects the glands and parts of the 
mouth; that a ſhameful thing ſeen or heard affects the 
Cheeks with bluſhes ; on the contrary, if it pleaſe, it affects 
the præcordia, and excites the muſcles of the mouth and 
face to laughter; if it grieve, it affects the glands of the 
eyes, ſo as to occaſion tears, and the muſeles of the face, 
. 58 them into an aſpect of crying. | 
Dr. Willis, quoted by Mr. Derham, imputes the pleaſure of 
\ kiſfing, and its effects in exciting love, and even lechery, to 
- this pair of nerves; which being branched both to the lips 
and the genital parts, whe”. the former are affected, an irti- 
tation is occaſioned in the latter: and Dr. Sachs judges it to 
be from the conſent of the labia uteri with the labia oris, that 
a breeding lady, frighted with the fight of ſcabby lips, had 
puſtules of the like kind broke out in the labia uteri. : 


CONSEQUENCE, in philoſophy, the concluſion ef a reaſon- 


ing, or argument. 
The two premiſes of a fy 
mo muſt alſo be granted. | 
n a more reſtrained ſignification, - conſequence is uſed for the 
relation or connexion between two propoſitions, whereof one 
follows, or-is-inferred; from the other.— Thus: Ir is an ani- 


mal, and ff LY F | 
CONSEQUENT,, the laſt propoſition of an argument; being 
ſomething deduced or gathered from 'a preceding argumenta- 
tion. An enthymeme only contains two propoſitions, the 
antecedent, and ſequela, of conſequent : if the antecedent be 
. - abſurd, the conſequent muſt be ſo to. 
ConsEQUENT, in a more preciſe ſenſe, is uſed for the propo- 
ſition which contains the concluſion, conſidered in itfelf, and 
without any regard to the antecedent: in which ſenſe, the 
| conſequent" may be true, though the conſequence be falſe. 
For inſtance ; virtue ought to be rewarded ;: therefore tem · 
perance is a virtue. | | 


dements to a certain prayer, which they call the vocation | ConggqQUentT of a ratio, in arithmetice, the latter of the two 
terms of a ratio; or that to which the antecedent is referred, 


See RAT10, and PROPORTION, - | 


Thus, in a: b, or a to b, & is the conſeguent, a the 1 


A TTT 
CONSERVATIVE ture. See the article Sur unn. 
CONSERVAT OR, an officer eſtabliſned for the ſecurity and 
preſervation of the privileges granted ſome cities, and com · 


munities; or, a perſon who has a commiſſion to judge of, 


and decide, the differences ariſing among them. 


In moſt catholic univerſities, there are two conſervaters; the 


conſervator of royal privileges, or thoſe granted by kings; and 
the conſervator of apoſtolical privileges, or thoſe . 


the e. ; ; PR | 8 ' 
The firſt takes cognizance of perſonal and mixed cauſes be- 


matters between eccleſiaſtics. | 


between princes ; which conſervators became judges of the in- 
fractions made on a treaty, and were charged with the pro- 
curing ſatisfaction to be made. Theſe were ufually the feuda · 
' tories. of. the. ſc vr po TDU. 


In lieu of conſervators, princes now have recourſe to other 


{ * 


TEE. 122 N ; 


ConsERYATOR of the peace, in our antient cuſtams, was a perſon 


who had an eſpecial charge, by virtue of his office, to ſee the 


5 * 
* 


* 


there were ſeveral perſons who by common law were in- 
tereſted in keeping the ſame: ſome having that charge as in- 
Jos rig. 


cn/tades, or conſervators of the peace. 


. ſervators,, & c. in the firſt ſenſſe. 
CONSERVATORY, in gardening. See GaREN- bon. 


7 
- * 


wen t CONSERVE, in pharmacy and confectionary, a dry conſect, 
— a5 2 means whereof, when one part is im- or farm of medicine, or food, contrived to preſerve the 
den affefted, another, at a;diftance, becomes affected | 
Thi mer. ot 11 near as. poſſible to what: they were vrhen freſh-gathered ; 
Wannen. accord, or conſent, is doubtleſs. effected by the | 5 7 

gage al the nerves, and their artful diſtribution, ande 


flowers, leaves, roots, peels, ot fruits of ſeveral ſimples, as 


1 * 


and to give them an agreeable taſte. 


effect is ſo {, arte OTST 
0 ible, as even to come under the pliyſicia 
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thoſe parts. Hence it is, that a ſavoury thing ſeen or ſmelt 


llogiſm being granted, the conſe- | 


granted by 


- tween the regents, ſtudents, &c. and the latter of ſpiritual | 
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Antiently there were appointed conſervators of treaties of peace 


indifferent princes to guarantee their treaties. See GUARAN- 


cident fo other offices; and athers ſin wm of itſelf, called 
| Wa 


| heſter is ſtill a canſervator” in that 
county; and petty conſtables are, by the mon law, con- ä 


Phyſicians, under the name. of conſerves, commonly compre - | 
bend all kinds of confects of flowers, fruits, Toots, ſeeds, 
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Tens 


> 


19 5 Cen faryes are , made by beating up che thing to be mebewd, 


Fa or binding · 


: Conn of Geodi, is the delivering, or making them | 
goods are ſaid to be conſigned to a 


| Consmmita Caſu. See the article Cav. alto bs 
CONSISTENCE, à ſtate of reſt, wherein things capable of 


ps, unguents, &c. differ chiefly in conſſlene. 1 
| conn J Badies, is a term much uſed by Mr. Boyle for | 


- CONSIST! | 
; CONSISTORY # , or Roman Consierokv, denotes ce ' 
lege of cardinals; or the pope's. oe} _ bu apc before 


CON, 


ſugar, 3 vaz+. a triple quantity thereof to thaſe which are 
mol dig, and corruptible, and a double quantity to ſuch 
& 


ſo. f 
Thus, e. gr. to make conſerve of roks, roſemary-flowers, 
2 or the like; they pound them in a ſtone mor- 
pounded, put to them fine ſugar, and beat the 
hole Orr — For ſruits, as currans, &c. they ſet 

them on 72 to make them yield their juice, then 


„and add to it the ſugar. This laſt ſort of Conſerve | 
88 rticularly called a jelly. 


»gup of any contract, and without which no contract is obli- 


| ion is r expreſſed 3 wif aan bargain-to 

Si * — ** * be when the law itſelf 
5 „ confi E > as if a man coming into an inn, take 
mezt, drink, and aig: 1 for himſelf and horſe, the law pre- | 
ſumes he intends to pay for „ though there be no ex- 
preſs e e e a be n diſcharge 

not the hou oſt may ſtop his 70 
CONSIGNMENT or ener the depolng any any | 

. fum of r8,.0r commodities, in 

_ either way 44 of a — tory juſtice, in order to theit daing 

delivered to the perſons to whom they are adjudged; ot vo- 

. Juntarily, in order to their being. remitted to the perſons t 

belong to, or ſent to the places they are deſtined for. 


F 


over to another. Thus, 
factor, when they are ſent to him to be ſold, Sc. or when 
a factor ſends back g Js to his principal, 

conſigned to him: e FACTOR. | 


growth, or decreaſe, continue for ſometime at a ſtand, with- | 


out either, 


The term is: particularly uſed 


do not decline. 
iſti iſh three ſtates or ſtages of a tree; its' wth, 


confiſtence, and return: and theſe are nat tees | 


even fruit - trees. 
The can/iſtence.of an obs is from 50. to 160 years: "dork, 
however, hold, that their — only commences from 

100 years; aſſerting that they 


. der of perfection to 200 years i 


ConsusrenGhs in | bees that tte of a body wherein its | | 


component ü „ or ed among 
themſelves, as not to ſeparate or: recede from other. 
_ Confiſtence only differs 


is parts are contiguous to each other. 
ConsIsTESCE: is particularly uſed with regard to bodies con 


ſidered as they are. more ſalts or more hard, more Liquids or| - 


more dry. 
1 orms of» eee as 'eQuaries, lumbalen bolus's, 


with regard to trees, for te 
' acme, or age beyond which they do not grow, and yet at 


| 


from continuity in this, that confiftence | | 
© implies a regard to, motion or reſt, which continuity does 
not; it being ſufficient to denominate a thing continuous, that | 


ſuch as we ordinarily call firm, or Kat e hb in * | 


to fluid gnes. 
That author has a [particular eſlay of the PTY VOOR of conſt | 
ent bodies; wherein he ſhews, that all, even ſolid, hard, 
ez and fixed bodies, do exhale. or emit effluyia to 
a certain | nos around them. | 
AL. Advacate. '.. See as els a ATE. 


© mom: judiciary. cauſes are pleaded, 


»Du Cange derives the word from PE ru e 


confiſtitur ; uſed chiefly for a veſtible, gallery, or antecham- 
ber, where the courtiers yalt for admithon 4, e 
econſſlente multitudi ne. 


ver meets but when the pope pleaſes to convoke it: the 
Ee in it in perſon, mounted on a magnificent throne, 


[ 


pope || an accord agreea 


habited in his pontificalia ; on the right are the cardinal- | 


5 ops at pics, 2ad 00 he leſt e ae 
> A 


lace, where princes and embaſladors'of kings are received. | 


| The other prelates, protonotaries, auditors of the rota, £67 1 ; 


. other officers, are ſeated on the ſteps of the throne; the tions of ſounds, not mixing, 


;  ebaſladors on the right, and 5 


. courtiers. ſix on the ground 
cou E. 3 fiſcal advocates behind the cardinals, * 


public con oy, ne is alſo a private.one, held | 


in a wy abe the chamber of 97.3 be! 
s throne here being only raiſtd two ſteps hi $3510 | 
obody is here admitted but the cardinals, tem 3 | 


|  colleted, and called en, Here are firſt propyſed! and | 


-paiſd all bull for b 


| 


5 


| 


Hence biſhopricks, and abbeys, are ſaid to be can 
ces; 3 mw muſt 
annates de paid to the pope, an his b 

Antientiy they were deQive 3 but by — — 


pope alone, on the nomination of the prince. 
Consieronr was alſo the name of a Court under 
where he fat in perſon, and heard cauſes: the Conf, 
8 court were _ _— See Coumr. engt 
| iK hat comes from them over Consis rok r is alſo uſed among the reformed 
FR 0500 he em, and thicken w * or alembly of miniſters and elders, to regulate de gd 
; diſcipline, C | 
ns icon or 1 ro . or Court Chriſtian, in the 
IDERATION, in law, the material cauſe, " 5 of eeliſicl perſon, pg um b 
. eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual co N 
Every archbiſhop and biſhop 1 has a confiftory-court, het 
his * e or commiſſary, either in his cathedral, in N 
chapel, iſle, 
convenient co of his dioceſe, fo 
The ſpiritual court was antiently, in the time of the 
—_ with the county or hundred court: and the ci: 


confift 
— of 9 quoted by my lord Coke. e 
CONSOLATION, one of the places in rheto 
orator endeavours to abate, and moderate, 
| 2 of another. 


In conſolation, eitel rd is to be had 
q iſo ega ta the circum. 


| exceeding well, de arte poetica: The conſolater, ſays he, 
© either a ſuperior, an-inferior, or an equal; with at 
| -« either'to preferment, honour, wealth, eien, or we 
Livia is therefore to comfort Ovid, in a manner y K 
© ferent from that wherein Ovid comforty Livia, Thus, 
to authority, a father and fon, Cicero and Pom : 
conduct their conſolations very differently: ſo in 
© as if a client ſhouſd undertake to comfort Crafſus: in 


dom; as when Seneca comforts Polybius and his 
2 — you note 


T = E 
108 3 . r 


| coN8OLE-*, in architecture, a part or member 
in manner of a bracket, or ſhoulder-piece rear, 
t time, and that | 2 buſt, baſe, beam, little vault, or the lk, 


touches; others have drops, in the manner of 


cont 


_— —— — — 
. 


been in medicine, expreſſes the action of uit 
broken bones, or the lips of wounds, b means eum of cf 


| - wounids, and preſerving the temperature of the ® 
the nouriſhment to be tly applied to the part del. 


CONSONANCE, in muſic, is ordinarily uſed inthe ho 
with concord, viz. for the union or agreement of two 

_ * produced at the fame time, the one grave, the other ur! 
This ente is the ffs county; or tiduna-of Renee! k be | o 


: - "© cauſed by the well- ed commenſurate vt 
: The place where itis held, is a large halt in the apoſtolical pa- 'q cauſed by the well. proportioned c lo 


CON 


be propoſed in the — bene 


elections, they are 8 to le alan wh . 


their oi 
Juſtice nu 


tico 1 thereto; or in * 
r eccleſiaſtical Cauſes, 


as divided from thoſe courts 


ric, Wherein th 
the grief orc 


and relations of 'the parties. Scaliger er Pig thi 


pey, are to 
wealthy 


there need no examples. 
A ſuperior may interpoſe his authority, and may even chide: 
man may euen diſpute — ſentences will become hin. 
and affecdion, and own be 
© had this from ſome wiſe or — perſon: 9 t0ape 
©, peal to their common friendſhip,” 


Tab. Architecture, Fig. 317. 
Tue word is derived froni the French coy+lider, v _ 
join, &c. a ble to the vflice of this member. 


Conſoles are alſo, upon, occaſion, called mutule, mla, 


&c, according to their form. 
Some of thei are ſtriated or duted 3 others i in form of cat- 


Vitravius. calls all thoſe of des; 
See PROTHYRIS.— 22 . 4 57. 


N cut trian gular- wiſe, are called axcones, + 
Corp 5 are — uſed as keys of arches, projecting out, 


ppore a, vaſe, or other ornament. 
LIDATION *, in law, the combiaing al wi 
two benefices i into one. 


* The tem hiborrawed from the civil "A where i pop 
+ fignifies an union of the poſſeſſion, or occupation, with ti 
petty.— Thus, if a man have by 2 winfrfeje 
and afterwards buy the property, or 1 
+ 4 this is called a conſolidation. - i 


ing remedies, as they are called; which, cleaning vi 
moderate heat and force, taking corruption out af 0 


:WovunD, and FRACT URE, 


which, Song in the air, in a certain proportion, 
le to the ear. «pb 
Pr. Holder, on this principle, defines conſonancy . K os 
age of ſeveral tunable ſounds through the medium, 
vently. mixing and in their undulated n on 


of the ſonorous bodies, and conſequently arri: 


© 2nd ſweet, and pleaſant to the ear; as, on — 


* diſſonancy, he maintains to ariſe from Arte a 
but Jarring n alc 2 

© they paſs, and arriving in the car grating and 

Which notion of a conſanance, exactly qua rates with 

have already laid down for a 8 e ding); 7 of 

thors confound! the two moe: + ugh ſome 15 

" accurate diftinguiſh them; — 25 to be ot 

Word implies, a mere. ſounding 9 100 or more 

or in the ſame time; { 2 — iſtinRion to the 


thoſe ſounds in Aecefſer ox one after the other. * 


a e +wo notions coincide; for two notes, thus | which the latter have not. The weak are 6, 3 d, „ 2,1 
. . conſtitute a coneord; and two notes ny the ſtrong, p, /, t, l, ½ ch. e * %9J3 | 
np in con ſonance; will likewiſe pleaſe it in ſucceſſion. It may be here obſerved, that when we ſpeak of a perſon's 14 
aſe ti conſonant 7 conſtitute harmony, as notes in ſucceſ-'| talking through the noſe, it muſt be underſtood in a ſenſe quite t 
_ ade melody. E different from what the words ſeem naturally to import: 11 
hon von lar ſenſe; conſonancet are either femple, or compound, | ſince the noſe in this caſe concurs leſs to the pronunciation 
In n perf conſonance is uniſon; though many, than when we do not ſpeak through the noſe; in re the 
_ among the antients and moderns, diſcard it from the | air, not being able to make its way through the noſe, is re- 
"er of conſenances 3 as conceiving conſonance an agreeable | turned into the mouth, where it forms a dull obtuſe ſound, 
e :Ferent ſounds, grave and acute; not a repeti- | called naſal. | | be - Dananhet 1 


, and the fixths.: the reſt are multiples, or] that there are more modifications of ſound received and eſta- if 
tions of theſe. - i I bliſhed in the one than in the other: for all men, having the mn 
8 ANCE, in grammar, denotes a like cadence, or cloſe: ſame organs, may form the ſame modifications; ſo that it is 1 
$0 eds petiods, Sc. 33 I intirely owing to cuſtom, nothing to nature; chat the Eng- 
0 ener are ordinarily faults in diſcourſe, eſpecially in Eng-] liſh have not the & of the Greeks, the ain and herb of the 
In proſe: though the antients make a figure of them, which Hebrews, the ch of the Germans, the gu of the French, the 
th Foal Sure NU. Too great a e me in the rhymes | l of the Italians, the / of the Welſh, He. 
— * EN: 125-255. 1 Top Alſo, that-the Chineſe have no r, the Iroquois no labial con- 
CONSONANT „ a letter which produces no ſound alone, | ſonants, the Hurons have abundance of aſpirates,.. and the =. 
or without ſome other letter, either vowel or conſonant, join- | Arabs and Georgians abundance of double br 16 which - 8 
2 Jong with it. E % oat T6 INE hs laſt ANY to this, that. ine Fon ſeveral organs concur | 
And hence the name con: ſenant, q. d. que ſonant cum alia. ſtrongly and equally to the modification of a ſ6und ; where 


N ſound. "a I. From the whole we may conclude, that the exceſs of conſo- It: 
Fr cond conc is the octave; then the fifth, the] mants in one language above another only conſiſts in this, | 
jourth, the thirds 


* 
fi 143 


\ .-rnent, conſidering it philoſophically, is nothing elſe | 28, in the reſt, 'only one organ is moved very trongly ani | 
wy opus Faves of a found, r of the or- | ſenſibly,” and the reſt weak). | 1 
of the voice, not a production of ſound itſelf : thus, v. It is hence alſo viſible, that in all apes the aſpirates, or 3 . 


7 the ſounds ſignified by the characters a, en i, 0, ay, bc. 3 NN e 
7 differently modified when we fay ab, than when we fay | the ſound as much as the palate, tongue, nf 4 
ac or co, ad of da; and thoſe modifications are called con- Laſtly, to find all the conſonants that may be £58 en 
VVT „„ mmdunon Koo Sent Kee Fs 1 
The letters of the alphabet are divided into vowels and conſo- r it that the ſounds of "ſpeech will admit of, by which 
ants,  Conſenants, again, are divided into /ingle, as by ö, n, e all have all the conſonants praQticable, 


£ 3 
. 


ormed in any 
the 1 


„ * 1 : } 4 


q, Ke. and double, as & in axillary, correſponding to the £ CONSORT, in muſic. See the article Concert. - | 


of the Greeks. _ 2 | UEEN-CONSORT, See the article Qurkx. 4 Fa wo | | | l 
Conſenants, again, are divided into Iguid, as I, r, n, n; | CONSPIRACY, in law, is taken for a combination or W 
ud mute, as B, d. and the reſt: theſe laſt make no ſound | derac) to do ſomething evil, or illegal: though in che ori. 1 
at all without a vowel. V or ſenfe of the word, and in its uſe in other languages, it 

But the moſt natural diviſion of conſenants is that of the He- ſignifies merely an agreement, whether for good, bad, or 


brew grammarians 3 who have been imitated therein by the| matters indifferent. See ConesptrRacy, 
3 of other oriental languages: theſe divide the con-- In our ſtatutes and law-books, conſpiracy, in a general ſenſe, 
{mants into five claſſes, with regard to the five principal or- frequently confounded with maintenance, and rhamporty. 
gans of the voice z which all contribute; it is true, but one ConspriRAcy, in its ſpecial ſignification, is uſed for a conſe- 


p more notably than the reſt, to certain modifications, which | deracy of two, at leaſt, falſly to indict one, or procure one 1 
- WY me fre general kinds of coroner, Each kind, .or cla, w f il 
. comprehends ſeveral con/onants, which reſult from the dif-. The puniſhment of this conſpiracy, at the king's ſuit, an- 1 


ferent degrees of the modification, or from the dif-| tientiy was : that the party attainted loſe his frank- law; to = 
ferent motions of the ſame organs. ; „ 2 the end that he may not be impanelled on juries and the 8 9 — 
Theſe organs are the throat, palate, tongue, teeth, and lips ;| like; that his anode; pooch and chattels, be eſtreated; his 1 
whence the five claſſes of conſonants are denominated gut- | trees 7 aſed, and his body committed to priſon n. 1 
tural, palatal, lingual, dental, and labial. Even conſpiracies, or combinations in caſes of leſs moment, 6 24 | | is 
We account fixteen conſonants in the Engliſh alphabet, viz. | 28 owes ug | 33 worn | 129 of yictual, ſhall be | 
bod f, g, I, I, n, n. 7, / t, x, z; to which there are TIEVOUNF punuhed. 37 Hen. r det aloe oi . 

thre n ie. l. 80 h, and j conſonants, and v C NSPIRING power, A mechanics, are all ſuch, as act in 101 
anſmant, which makes the whale number of conſonants nine- 238 not oppoſite to one another. See PowER,-and __ may 
teen: one-whereof is guttural, viz. the aſpirate ö; fi - OTION, | 3232323 PS — | 1 

latal, viz, c, 28 MES ane before mY + 8 * CONSTABLE . Lord High Coxs TABLE, is an antient 


0 


& X 8.8 


cvern, corn, curioſity; g, as in g TY xt in julep ; officer of the crown, now diſuſed in England, but ſtill ſubfiſt- 
tu b and n . 3 7 conſonant in lf; ing in France, where the con/fable Cottages che marſhals, - 


four lingual conſonants are d, I, u, t ; the four dental, and is the firſt officer in the army. 


er, s, x, 2, the three laſt whereof are hiſſers: and five] *® Some derive the word from the Saxon, and make it originally AY 

2 labial, b, f,m, ps, and v conſonant. _ og * Ffignify the „ay, or hold, of the toning, or king: others, with 1m 
| the ich regard to which divifion, it may be obſerved, that more * derive it from comes flabuli, the maſter of the _— 
— do the g be modified in three different manners, as it comes ſtables, or perhaps of the horſe; and ſuppoſe that the dignity, 

: dere an @, an 0, or a u; yet it is till a conſonant of the pa- E which at firſt was civil, in time became military, and the maſter 
þ ate; that the j conſonant differs in nothing but its figure from r dhe flables was made general of the army, 
nung . "riore e or 1; that & has the ſame. pronunciation with | The function of the conſtable of England conſiſted in the care 
dt „ that x comprehends the ſound of two letters in its] of the common peace of the land, in deeds of arms, and mat- 
1 2 Viz. cor 4, and ſ or another c, as in Alexander, and] ters of war. To the court of the conffable and that of the 
{ the | ey we pronounce as if wrote Alecſander, and] marſhals, belonged the cognizance of contracts, deeds of arms 
cu 5 or Alecſis; and that the c before an e or i, is no] without the realm, and combats, blaſonry of arms, Oc. 
| 12 { mant of the palate, becauſe in that caſe it loſes its proper | within it. | _ | boar wage iy 


E 


g ſound of the ſ. The firſt can able of England was created by the conqueror : 
— t Dangeau thinks the nature of the diviſion of the} the office eee as till the 8 of Hen. VIII. 
W e to be very reaſonable ; but he does not | when it was laid aſide, as being ſo powerful as to become 
aun the diſtribution they have made of them: to find | troubleſome to the king. Since that time, the con/table is on- 
ry and juſt diviſion of the conſonants, he obſerves, no F EL ee, 


ELM 23) 


muſt e F I Ws V 
Spy be had to the characters that repreſent them; rom thoſe mighty magiſtrates, the con/?ablet of England, are 1 BRL 
— conſidered but their found, or the modifi- | derived thoſe inferior ones, ſince called the confflables of bun- WL 
Onthi Ave the ſound. © — os " | gedr and 3 theſe were firſt- ordained in the thir- _- 1m 
| ade, the ſame author finds in the French, five] teenth year of Edward I. by the ſtatute of Wincheſter Wo!!! 
25 Na b, P. v,f, and m; five palatal ones, d, f, which for the conſervation. of the peace, and view of ar- _—_ 
5 un Mert, s, 2, , ch; two liquids, I and er; two] mour, appointed that two con/fables ſhould be choſen in every mas 
. Mich kt bo nad mix with each other, as 1% and g;] hundred and franchiſſe. 3 1 _ ny 
ng # acer, is peculiar to the French language; Theſe are what we now call con/abularir capitales," or high 4 
on _—— | I - conflables;; in regard, continuance of time, and increaſe. of 85 
tut £ ople,. &c.. haye occaſioned others of like nature, but in- | 
bw ferigs authority, in every town called petty-cinflables,, or 


* 


b-conſtabularii—The' appointing of a petty · conſtable: be- 

3 2 divers manors, jure feudi. ar Ll 
Beſides theſe, we have conſtables denominated! from particu- 
lar places, as conflable. of tbe Tower, of Daver-caftley'' of 
Vue afl, of the aft of Cue and nr och 
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fince added Antinous, and Cama Berenices. 


7 


©, Into x5 conſtellations; their names are, Cetus, Eridanus flu-| 
Orion, Canis major and minor, Argo, Hydra, | 


Vin, Lepus, 


| © Crater, Corvur, Centaurus, Lupus, Ara, Corona meridio- 


twelve others; viz. Phanix, Grus, Indus, Pavo, Piſcis au- 
, a 3 Toucan, Hydrus, and Tipbias. See 
__ each conſtellation, and the ftars contained in it, under its pro- 
Y 8 8 C 
Of thele cen ſlellations, the 15 laſt, with the jones part of Argo 
wnavis, Centaurus, and Lupus, are not viſible in our horizon. 


The other ſtars, not comprehended under theſe con/tellations, 


* 4p 


Jet viſible to the naked eye, the antients called informes, or 


orales, ſome whereof the modern aſtronomers have ſince 
- reduced into new figures, or confiellations. See IN FORM Es, 
JJ Ce oe e RT 
Thus, Hevelins, v. gr. between Leo and Urſa major, makes Leo 
minor; and between Ur/a minor and Auriga, over Gemini, makes 
Dur; under the tail of Ur/a major, Canes venatict, &c. 


In theſe confeellations, the ſtars are ordinarily diſtinguiſhed by 
that part of the i wherein they are found. Bayer diſtin- 


gzuiſbes them farther by the letters of the Greek alphabet: and 

many of them, again, have their peculiar names, as Arcturus, 

- | between the feet of Bootes; Gemina, or Lucida, in the Co- 

. rona 13 3 Palilitium, in the Bull's eye, Pleiades 
in 


and Pollux in the heads of Gemini ; Capella, with the Hœdi, 
in the ſhoulder'of Auriga; Regulus, or Cor Leonis ; Spica 
 'FVirginis in the hand, and Yindemiatrix in the ſhoulder, of Vir- 
25 45 Antares, or Cor Scorpii; Fomahaut, in the mouth of 
- -Piſeis auftralis ; Regel, in the foot of Orion; Sirius, in the 

mouth of Canis major; and the Pole: ſtar, the laſt in the tail 

% - 

- The Greek orator Few from the antient theology, 
give us wild and romantic about the origin of the con/2el- 


Ricciolus. Hence, ſome 6ut of a vain zeal, rather than an 


bdoue for che ſcience, have been moved to alter either the fi- 
„ e e ellations, or at leaſt their names. 

| 955 ke). V 
gutes 


| Bede, inftead of the profane names and fi- 

©  gures of the twelve conflellations of the zodiac, ſubſtituted thoſe 
pf the twelve apoſtles ; "whoſe example being followed by Ju- 
_ lius Schillerius, in 1627. he completed the reformation, and 
ve ſcripture-names to all the con/tellations in the heavens, 


kee. Weigelius, profeſſor of mathematics in 


- | | e Opel I to the apoſtolic age; maintaining they were unknown il 
© The ſtars on the ſouthern ſide of the zodiac, were diſtributed | 


nals, and Piſcis auſtralis: to which have been ſince added | 


; 


fe 
the back, and Zhades in the forchead of the Bull : Caf. _ 


1 


| of the-noſe, and the upper lip. oo 
| They ariſe Heſhy from the . of the fourth bobe 


 aQiing on one lip only, though concurrent). . 
- 4atzons; which may be ſeen in Hyginus, Natalis Comes, and Other a. be e n muſcle; 


CON 


Wales; whoſe office is the fame with that | PETR 
.. the copies. oa of caſtles. * 5 Jena, made a new order of conſtellations; emen ee 8 
obs | E. See PRovosT. .. . mament into a cœlum heraldicum; and introduce the fy. an 
P the:ConsTABLE.. - ada | S600 | ucing the 
| CONSTANT winds. Les the article WIurß. | of all the princes in Europe, by way of confell,y; * be am 008 
"CONSTANT, in law, a certificate given out of the court of Thus, Urſa major, he transformed into the el * + 
- © excliequer, of all that there is upon record relating to any |. 1 10 of Denmark; the Swan into the Ruta Vinh © I 
1 JNEES r eee ru ag of the houſe of Saxony; Opbiuchus into the cross * 4 
: * Wade ub r an exemplification, or copy of the inrolment] logne; the Triangle into the compaſſes, which he ky, * 
eee 1 San and the Pleiades into the Alacu Þ * 
- CONSTELLATION, in aftronomy, an aftemblsge or ſlem| ..goricus, which. be calls that of merchanu, &, . 2k - 
f ſeveral flars, expreſſed: and repreſented under the name and But the more knowing among aſtronomers never ar... we 
. . ſome animal, or other thing: this aſſemblage is by cheſe innovations ;. as ſerving no purpoſe but to nüt Th 
1 e en . ago N „ onomy. The old confellay; hi 
LA joned. out, the firmament into ſeveral parts, | therefore, are ftill retained ; both becauſe better could aun, . 
dt conſiellations ;. reducing a certain number of ſtars under the] ſubſtituted, and likewiſe to keep up the greater correſpond. 2 
© repreſentation of certain in order to aid the imagina-] and uniformity between the old aſtronomy and the cm 0 
don, and the memory, to conceive and retain their number, | CONSTIPATION, in medicine, a hardneſs of the gy, ext 
0 are | Fat even to di 2 x the rig wh wap Hand 3 belly, ws a 3 of diſcharging the ſame; othervi 750 
tributed to them: in whic e ot ON 5 
under @ happy conſtellation, i. e. under a happy configuration] Riding poſt, . eating of medlars, or quinces, ſeveral — 
df the heavenly bodies. J] - tions of milk, h. N eggs, Ce. conftipate the Nin bett 
Tue diviſion of the heavens into con/fellations is very antient ; | A con/tipation of the belly, if it continue long, ſometing,, | 
© and, for aught that appears, as old as aftronomy itſelf ; at r peat iy the iliac paſſion, or twiſting of the guts 1558 
leaf, it was known to the moſt antient authors extant, Whe-] Moſt perſons of a hot and dry conſtitution are afflicted wig, win 
|" ther face eee Tn, the moſt aner book of Job, | coffin, or coyipetion; but this is dom ani oy 
mention is made of the names o e =. 2% 
that ſublime expoſtulation, Cunſt thou reſtrain the ſiweet in- The prager remedy for a'conflipation is a clyſter; if di i , 
| - Te #14 Pleiades, 4 | ye the bands of Je 209 the! + prob. 129 when np 6 fail, others muſt he Bona 
Ke ay de obſerved of the oldeſt among the heathen wri-| exhibited of a more draſtic or powerful nature, hs 
1 yt correo, an eftabliſhment, ordinance, dex, win 
© "The" diviſion of the antients only took in the viſible firma-] regulation, or law, made by authority of a prince, or ove 4a) 
mem, or ſo much as came under their notice: this they diſ-] ſuperior, eccleſiaſtical or civil. See Law, Ec. 75 
©* "tributed into 48 con/fellations ; twelve whereof took up the] The conffituriont bf the Roman emperors make a part of te a+b 
- © nodiac: the names they gave them are Aries, Taurus, Ger] civil law. See Civ1L law.—The conſtitutions of the church 
* mini, Cancer, Lees Virge, Libra, Scorpius, Sagittarius, 4-\ iniake 3 part of the canon law. © See Canon lov, Som; WW 4" 
 . Quarizs, Capricornus, F ces : from whence the ſigns of the the papal conſfitutiens are in form of bulls, others of briek, oh 
- "ecliptic and zodiac take their names; though now no longer] Apeſfolica ConsTtrur Ions, denote a collection of regulaten Wy hay 
©" "contiguous to the confrellations which denominate them. See] . attributed to the apoſtles, and ſuppoſed to have been calls; ferenc 
Olean e Te 222 +..; $ by $ Clement, whoſe name they likewiſe bear, 1 
The othet ſtars, on the northern ſide of the zodiac, were Iheſe are divided into eight books; conſiſting of a ger 8,9 
. diſpoſed into 21 conffellations ;_ viz. Urſa. major and minor, number of rules and precepts, relating to the duties of (i 1 
Draco, Cepheus, Bootes, Corona bs rae Hercules, ſtians, and particularly to the ceremonies and diſciple d 7 
2 rg 5 1 8 05 N e e e e ad bent wer e the ln 
rg „ 4 5 uuleus, ep. 2 | I; PS 1.4 * re | e | 2 ö r 
©  Ophiuchus or fenders and Serpent: to which have been] hold them ſpurious, and endeavour to prove them poſter 6, du 


the fourth ye which, if ſo, ſhews S. Clement had w 
hand in them. Mr. Whiſton has ventured to oppoſe thee 
neral opinion; and with ſome reaſon, much learning, ad 
more warmth, aſſerted the apgſtolical conſtitutions to be ax 
of the ſacred writings, dictated by the apoſtles in their meet 
ings, written down from their mouths by S. Clement, 1 
intended as a ſupplement to the New Teſtament ; ot, rathe, 
as a ſcheme and ſyſtem of Chriſtian faith and polity. der li 
E ay on the apoſtolical conſtitutions, and his hiftorical fre 
face; wherein the ſeveral ſteps he made in his fanſied dl 


covery are traced, | 
What makes the conflitutzons more ſuſpected by the ortic 
dox, is, that they ſeem to ſavour of Arianimm. 

ConsTITUTION is alſo uſed, in a phyſical ſenſe, for the ten 
perament of the body, or for that diſpoſition of the wid 
ariſing from the quality and proportion of its parts. 

| Phyſicians conſider the conſtitution, as depending chiefly u 
the humours or juices of the body; and hence, 2 ths 

that humour is ſuppoſed to predominate, the bile, . f. U 
the blood, phlegm, choler, or ſpirit ; the perſon uſed ol 
\ denominated of a bilious, ſanguine, . phlegmatic, choleric, © 
mercurial conſtitution. FL. 


CONSTRICTION *, 'the act of binding, or dravingthep 


„ 


of a thing cloſe together. 


The word is compounded of con, together; and firing," 
WT... . ĩ˙ v. ODT en” 
CONSTRICTOR labiorum, or orbicularis, a muſcle * 
the lips.—See Tab. Anat. (myol.) Fig. I. n. 5B. Leal 
article Lie, Its fibres make a kind of (orbit) ring won 
mouth (whence it is alſo called orbicularis); and ſee vn 
Aringe, and draw up the lips, as in kiſſing, & ls 
ſome call it bo/iator, and aſculatoriun. 4 
This, Verheyen will not have to be one muſcle, but: * 
whoſe fibres meet and join at both corners of the mou 


“ther authors are unanimous in calling it one m cy 
will have it of the ſphincter kind; tho, Dr. Dak* 71 

improperly : in regard, it is not like the other ſhit 
| conſtant action, but at the command of the will; "of 

Ringuiſhing mark between a ſphincter and another n 
| See SPHINCTER. | 8 | 
CoNnSTRICTOR palpebrar 
CONSTRICTORES na 


run. See Or B1cuLARs: - 
„ A pair of muſcles common to | 


upper jaw; and after a ſtrait aſcent, are inſened ins 


roqts of the alæ naſi, and ſuperior parts ol the wo abt 


ubs, Aries, or the ram, became converted into St. Peter; 
Tus, or the Bull, into St. Andrew; Andromeda into the ſe- 
* e wh7 Chriſt ; Lyra into the manger of Chriſt; Hercules | 
: the Magi coming from the Eaſt ij Canis major into David, 
i NE 7 „ 


Their uſe is tp draw the alz downwards, neare! © 


* —— 


alſo down wardꝭ: an ac- Conmrayerion, i in grammar, /intax ; or r the arranging. aid 
— 1 in ator at any thing. | connecting the words of a ſentence,” accordiiig to ve 5 of 
eri in geometry, the art or manner of draw- the language. 

ing a figure, ſcheme, the lines of a problem | The confirudion is generally more ſimple, eaſy, and direct 
ing, «ys D — An equality of the lines of ſuch a triangle, &c.| in the modern tongues than in the antient : we have very few 
or the like. del kom Ache a infirudtion. | of thoſe inverſions which occaſion ſo much embarras and ob- 
Jemonſtra if equation, is the method of reducing a] ſcurity in the Latin z our thoughts are uſually delivered in the 
certoe rien 8 ys figures ; whereby the truth ſame order wherein the imagination conceives them: the no- 
known vation 0 6 equation may de demcaftrated geo-] minative caſe, for inſtance, way precedes the verb, and 

: the rule, de EQUATION. , " the verb ON $ before the oblique caſes it governs, _ 
metrically- 2 of contracting equ uations is different, aceording to| The Greeks and Latins, M. St. Evremont obſerves, uſually 
Dae of equations. For ſimple ahd quadratic equati-| end their periods, where, in good ſenſe and reaſon, they 
the diverlit) thods ſhall he here ſibjoined : as to dubic equa-| ſhould have begun them; and the elegance of their language 
ons, the u al con/irudtions are of no uſe, in practice; conſiſts, in ſome meaſure, in this capricious arrangement, or 


1 


tions, geo d by the method of rather in this iranſpoſal and diſorder of the words. | 

| their ne nor 4 Conſtruction is either ſimple or figurttive.—-Simple, is that 
extracting r 2 fp 25 arion the whole myſtery, toniiſts in this; s; wherein all the terms, or parts of the 8 kre placed in 
my Ars, to which the unknown >> pet bo equal, be] their natural order. 

arr el into prop ottional terms: the method of which will be Figurative con ee is that wherein: we recede from: this ſim- 


better ſhewn by by examples than i it can be taught by many rules. plicity, and uſe certain expreſſions, ordert and more —_— 


25 than nature affords. 
v Suppoſe => 3 then will c: @:: 65: x, to be deter- The ſyntax, or conftrufion of words js Uiſtinguiſhed into two 


I parts, concords, and ent. See Cox c 
mined by the V4 of n a nth o proporiona pa by N _ and rogimen or nen, NCORD, 


5 = fourth Sropor- |CONSUALIA, feaſts which were held among the antients, in 
u, Suppoſe x= 2 =; let bt :: b:= *. This * 2 e * Ar Conſus, i. e. da weg N N from 
thoſe other feaſts of the ſame deity called Neptunalia. 
| tonal found, wang called 83 ; — eee They were introduced with a 3 — or pro- 
z; in the e _ | ceſſion on horſeback ; by- reaſon Neptune was reputed to have 
—bb gin 8 ; ; - firſt taught men the uſe of horſes 3 whence his ſixume of 
P, Suppoſe ar ince aa @+ . Jz c I, equeſtris. 
5 11 3 7 #; | | Evander is ſaid to have firſt inflituted this feaſt : it was receſta- 


bee 25. bliſhed by Romulus, under the name of 1 ; in regard it 
th Surat aeg. Byth the end we find, == vas ſome god under the denomination of err that ſug- 


| 3 7 | TY to him the rape of the Sabines. | 
- od h=— f 5 again, by caſe "N == and . the dif- t is ſaid, that it was with a view to this rape, that he made 
1 


Þ wh i 2 5 — cſtablimment.. This, however, i is 1 that it was to 
ference 0 es g ENT this all. his neighbours were invited; when, taking ad- 
"8, Su wo 26h 22 127 dc. Fin * as e caſe vantape of — and — bis ſeized the — 

5 = H — >| 8 5 _ = — 3 of ps : 3 — 
ade. 11 und an altar hid under- ground, which he intende 
(=, 2 — x 2 i will x=g +f be the tum of | gays * ſacrifices to the god to whom it had been 
originally erect | 

velums wife. 254 57 1 eg 22 , Thoſe who take upon * to explain the myſteries of the 5 
65 97 8 tf , and ie &f * — 1 heathen he ſay, that the. altar hid under ground; is a 


| ſymbol of the ſecret deſign of Romulus to ſeize his nei 
then will egal; pics FI e rs wives. 50 gh. 
E 


we 3 be conſualia were of the number of feaſts called ared ; u be- 
- Mis the ply cal 2 . the rr ohe. It ing 2 to 13 Originally ho were not — | 
inguiſhed from. thoſe. of the circus: whence it is, that Va- 
et V, Suppoſe = 52 Find e 5 c = 55 "NG dont * that the taps of the ron was effected 
2254 ad= 4 44] at the games of the circus. 
then wil 2 + bot "Hened, * — 75 e N. Plutarch obſerves, that during the days of this Clemaity, 
Conſequeh | a= 5 horſes and. aſſes were left at reſt; and were dreſſed up-with 


de, Ry ex= mY 55 Jae Conſtruct P% trianol | crowns, c. on account of its being the feaſt of Neptunus 
ab. 5 fn ); whoſe fide AB=4, wiang wr 4 0 Equeſtris.Feſtus ſays, the — 2 was performed with 
vil AC =/ 45): Let AC=m; then wil 25 + b*=| —_— ; ors being an opinion, that this was the firſt 3 uſed 
: to raw e Car. . 

1. And therefore a= $; conſequeinly, 6: m: n: x. |  Servius gives us to underfiand, that theconſualiafell dn the r3th 

— 2 Au guit Plutarch in Romulo places them on the 18th; and 
v, 1 9 (G2. 2. 25 deleride demi 2 4 9 calendat on the 2 Tft of that month. |; 
CONS BSTANTIAL; in theology, a term of like import 


ab Oh ESTI SE =b. Since the trian eACBi 

ages CB NV 4 . Let CBA; "then vil + awry vu nag denoting k arne en of the ſame ſubſtance 
<7 3 conk F The orthddox beliere the Son of God 3 

tw equently, c: : T5 11 3 „ 2 1 


| 10, 92 De The term. àHdß :- conſub}tgntial ws firſt adopted b 

is Suppo r 4 Tür 05 L 526 ? uf! 12, and let] wo of por councils Yell, I expre 

2 2443-73 orthodox doctrine the more preciſel to — 
re 35 Gch vil be + f= 255. Hence, EY _ eve againſt the ere — ſubtilties of the Atians-; 

= Su. J. — who owned every, thing excepting the conſubtantiality.  - 

Sd, a 8 r CD 13,1 ID » and 25 The Arians declared, that the word was God, as having been 

vil D Ex 3 wh | made God; but they denied that he was the ſame God, and 

V (a i. Call this m then il = con- of the ſame ſubſtance, wich the Father :-accordingly; they 


ſchuenth, I ITS LOT ENG | 2 themſelves to the utmoſt, to aboliſſi the uſe of the 


| 


Tocfirudt a; | 

quadratic equation ty Since madratic 

def may be r e ele 5 qu | 5 * biſhops, to have it expunged out of the ſymbols ; 
ee EQUATION 

yan why likewiſe be co pnfirudied 3% he 4 ch * nas 53 but it ſtill Sd itſelf, and is at this day, . as it was then, 


or if the equation be pure, 4 Gy pep: tt 9 3 the eee criterion between an Athanaſian and an 


ol \ Aria 
7:6: mherfore we ſhall ind x= a b; if between AC] Sandius will have i it; that the word confubſtantial waounknown 


* — b, we find a 
T 1 equation be ad: od, af, e proportional 15 till. the time of the council of Nice; but it is certain it had been 


The emperor Conſtantine uſed all his authority 


pe | before propoſed to the council of Antiochs/ wherein Paulus Sa- 
(3a Nt 2 ee 7 * 57 Or, 4 =| moſatenus had been condemned; though it had there the for- 
Nena 22 PTY K N =} 0 ＋ a _ J or, * = tune to be rejected. Curcellzus, on the other hand, maintains; 


| 
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whol that it was an innovation in doctrine in the counci} of Nice; to 
b this ta ache 0 | therefors. , of of img 1 admit an .exprefion; the uſe N had been aboliſhed 'by the ; 
V 143 , be be Kung: = r EY; and alſo the value off council of Antioch, 

wing article, For, if in "a 5 0 Gen ly 25 ; — 8. 2 the word aal ma only | 
in ln BC— =; then will ACS * Gere Bux condemned in the council of Antioch, inaſmuch as it impli 
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the idea of a pre. exiſtent matter, prior to the. things formed e 
n eh 15 28555 ee * 1 100 Nee now, in this ih it * S the Father nd the 4 | if ; 
ſou, 1 rk See e $: ſe ate, Caen. N N q _ rata We 2 — Us pre-exiftent 0. 
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Þ  CONSUBSTANTIATION, 2 bel bf the Lutheran church] of England reſifing in the courts whereon their any, 

_—— - with regard to the manner of the change made in the bread and pend. Their buſineſs is, to ſupport the commerce e 

=_ - Wine in the euchariſt.—Thedivites of that profeſſion maintain, | tereſt of the nation; to diſpoſe of the ſums giver, wh 

| du, aſter conſecration, the body and blood of out Saviour are 2 made, to the bees and principals of places; ©," 
ſubſtantially preſent,together with the ſubſtanceof the breadand| tain their protection, and prevent the inſults of the 57 


ine; which. is called conſub/antiation, or impaiation, - See on the merchants of the nation. "There are ally ch 
a fi other nations eſtabliſhed in the Levant, eſpecially pert.” ® 
Conbv1.8 alle denote judges, elected among merchants ang de 
ets, in ports and trading towns chietly in France; to tern 
nate, gra: 155 and on the ſpot, without any proceſs, fuck . 
1 wap and F ariſe, relating to their 4 

: Thee f | Thandizes, bills of exchange, and ofher articles of cap, 


armies PPP. 

Ide firſt juriſdiftioh of conſuls eſtabliſhed in France, i 6, 
of Tholouſe; the edict of whole eſtabliſhment bears date 1; 
\ unſer the en of Ling Henry. that of Par follow 1 
ace bet the lie of aH dee ent z li dn n F 
| FL I |, moſt of the conſiderable trading towns in that kingdom. 
In progreſs of time, the c>nſuls being too much taken up with Cons “, in our antient law-books; ſſgnifits an earl or cu. 
Bens - the grand affairs of ſtate; or at the heads of armigs, there were] cafe, Sec EARL, and Ce¼mr. 
* -  - , other magiſtrates. created * the diſtribution of juſtice to the According to ſome, what we now call a county, conitatu, yy 
people, in lieu of the 1 J. J | bythe antient Britons named confulate, conſulatus'; and tj 
"NF After the Romans a expelled. their kings, t were g0- | 1083 now called vicounts, Vicecomrs, were then led Vice-conſuli 
. verned ve apes eſtabliſtizd in the year of Rome 240. ConSULAR comitia. See the article COMIT I. 

baving their ame d conſulendo... Brutus and Collatinus were Consur an Medals, Ser the article Mepat, 
ne firſt; elected by an aſſembly of the people: their office CONSULTATION, in law, a writ whereby a cauſe, fore 
wens td hold a year; and if either of them died in the removed by prohjbition from the eccleſiaſtical gourt to tie 
© courſe. of the year of their \zon/ulate; 4 new one was to be king's coutt, is returned thither again. 


— BAATItt {A AAAS _— — „„ 
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- 


elected. | © | Ik. ther judges of the'kirig's*eourt, upon comparing the lie 
To be elected conſul, it was regular! with the ſuggeſtion of the party, find the ſuggeſtion falſe, yr 
didate ſhould be-at leaſt 43 years old; thoug not proved; and therefore the cauſe to be wrongfully called 
ſome ſew ex from: the court-chriſtianz then, upon ſuch deliberation, 0 


con ſultation, they decree it to be returned again: and the wit 


- yards in the cap obtained hereon is called a conſultation, .'. . __—', _. 

| Conſul were ey | CONSUMMATIONy) the end, period, or completion, of ay 
. republic was deſtroyed: but con ſu was here little more than work.— Thus, we ſay, the con ſunimation vf all things; mein- 
an honourable ing the end of the world. By the incarnation, all the gro- 


| pheeies are ſaid to be corffuntmated. © 
EW 8 Conf; mmation of marriage, denotes the laſt act of marrize, 
_ | abſclutely extinct in the time of Juftinian: after whom, no which makes its accomp iſhment ; or the moſt intimate union 
E - - Emperor either created any conſul, or aſſumed the dignity him- between the married pair, „ hos ate) 
AG: ones CONSUMPTION, zabes, in medicine, a diſeaſe afiſing from 
- Bafilis-the laſt in tiie conſular lift; Fo the year 541. By this] defect of nouriſhment; or, 2 preternatural decay of the boh, 
time, the dignity was depretiated td that degree; that it was by.o gtiual waſte of muſcular fleſh.” \ „ 

* 8 pe u It is frequently eee and is divided 
voured to tetrieve it 25 years aftet, and created himſelf ronſul, by phyſicians into ſeveral kinds, according to the variety d 
-f j 2x2 4a VVV i + its- Cena WR bt: ſeorbiets conſumption; where it 
8 Fm the eftabliſhment of the republic, and the runſulatnunder] Ariſes from a cacochymi, or ſcorbutic habit ; and fannt 
3 I. Jun. Brutus and L. Targ. Collatinus, to the conſulateof Ba- conſumption, of conſumption of the lungs, where it aries da 
1 i., 1. . from the year of Rome 244. or 245. 509 years before ſome cauſe in the lungs, properly called a phthifis, Sec Pur. 
1 eus Christ, to the yeat of Rome 1494. dhe ſpace of 1049 1, Sconnurus, Ge fo 
/ years; the years were accounted by the confzls e but from the} A conſumption may either be accidental, naturalz ot erediin) 
„Es ol Ball in the year of: Chriſt 541. we find no mention 1 eee ariſe, 1% From ulcers, cal 

1 t 


oy 


 "/ Inadeof confulsy.08 con/alates; but the time was then computed] ones, or pelypus s in the Jungs, cauſed by fortiething tixto? 
by the years of the emperots reigns, and the indiftions: ſtructs the circulation in the pulmonary Veſſels, or endet ie 


Indeed: for ſome time after the conſulate of Baſil; tiie years are blodd viſcid, as a ſuppreſſion of atiy natural evacuation. 2' 


|. From. intemperance, occaſioning either a/cacochymia, or pt 
horn. 39, From peripneumonies, pleuriſies, aſthma's, coughs, 
 - catarrhs, diarrhœas, venereal diſorders, arid exceſs of bene. 
but 4 From grief, hard ſtudy, G66. 
Natural conſumptions may-ariſe from the ſireightnes of l. 
+ thorax, or an it} conformation of the parts. 


An hereditery conſumption may be communicat d from theps 
. rents, without any other viſible cauſe. _ 1 
A conſumption uſually begins with flying Pains, and flitches; ' 
| dil the ume of troubleſome pain at the pit of the ſtomach, or in the dap 
a - "Conſtantine Þ orphyropenetus«; s. 14 Pee loſs of appetite, a quick pulſe, a ſncetnehd 
In this form of government, the. empire and conſulate were ſo| ſaltneſs inthe va, heat nd fuſhings in the face and palos0 
cloſely. united; that the empreſs Irene would needs aſſume the] the hands after meals, an hectic fever toward the ebene“ 
. »conſulate; when. the was only regent of the empire. Ließ, faintneſs, night-ſweats; and, where the u 
. But the French kings, tboſe of Italy, atid the Satacen princes] diſordered, acough, catarrh, or aſthma, uſually pron 
. Who commanded: in Spain, taking on them the title of coriſuls, When theſe ſymptoms are violent; it is confirmed; 
3 well as emperots of Conſtantinople ; theſe laſt deſpiſed it, comes on an expectoration of purulent or bloody mY 
. .and-laid it aides: ſo that the name was only cbntinued to the] the vomica pulmonum; at length, the feet ſwell, the egen 
. _ - magiſtrates of ſonie cities, and certain other officers; as is] ration ſtops, a diarrhoea comes on; and then the facies 1 
ee e bow ol; baits ne FRE SL nos cratica, and _ The een 1 nb! 
„Under the empetors: there wete.ordinary conſuls, bottorary con- | ſunptidh, depends principally upon removal ino a | 
ſult, and e; ich laſt were alſo on PN the time of tk uſing o Gregg f urllhisg diet: the appt 515 
— the repub ice ae ee, ee eee ee ent n „ 5 excited by proper bitters, and other ſtomachics. nd 
In the middle age, we find the word conſal uſed for comes, In a phmonary conſuniption, or phthiſis, balſamich 
count, and pfocunſul, or viconſul, for wifcb unt z as is obſerved] | ginous medicines, are uſually added. a geit 
by Spelman, and De Marea. Sed Cu mm. f b. Nr indeed, takes the patticles of ol) | hel 
Consul, at preſent, is uſed for an officer eſtabliſhed by virtue of to be too gro and viſeid to enter the mall unte 5 
6 -- commiſſion fromthe king, and other princes, in che ports] teals; and thinks, that their operation or effect 10 
. - and faftories of the Levant, on the coaſts-of Aftica, Barbary, fined to the firſt paſſages, they are not only of no che 
, pain, and other foreign countries of any conßderable trade; cute, but are apt to pall the appetite, occaſion oblrv"t 
c facilitate and diſpatch buſineſs, and protect the merehants] the mouths of the laQeals, and diarrheas. delle 
ebf the nation. 1 But this ſeems contrary to common expetience: tnt from! 
Iheſe commiſſions ate never granted to perſons utider the age cles ate ſmall enough to entet the lacteals, is eden it 
pfl thirty years When the con/zlate:is vacant, the moſtantient| ſudden relief nephritie perfons find in violent par?) 1 
ol the deputies of the nation are tc) diſcharge the functio gone by the p ages being relaxed ſoon aſter tne! ma” 
thereof, till the vacancy be filled up by the king.  Thatdiarrheeas,and blunting the appetite, in ſamec yp 
; The conſuls are to keep up a correſpondence with the miniſters] will be the conſequence of their continuance, oc ea 0 


444. 573, muſt be allowed; but then this is either acci- 
2 kinds of conſtitutions, or ariſes from ſome er- 
ou 4 being 8bſtruQed by their uſe, it ſeems a mere 
hg oft 1 as muck. unſupported by experience as that other 
. which a late author, Dr. Quincy, has been fond 
* ; viz, that the uſe of butter is apt to. foul the 

of aue Supplement; article PHTHISILS.. : 4s word 
FATACT, the relative ſtate of two things that touch each 
ther, or whoſe ſurfaces join tõ each ther without any inter- 
' The: conta} of two ſpherical bodies, is only in one 
ths and the ſame holds of a tangent and the circumference 
pit? de. Hence, becauſe very few ſurfaces are capable of 
. 9 ing in all points; and the coheſion of bodies is in 
tion to cheir 4 1 

- 4 are capable of the moſt contact. AI Nd 
1 erde is the angle HL M (Tab. Geometry, Hg. 
"43.), formed by the arch of à circle ML, with the tangent 

110 at the place of the contact. 20 
Fucid demonſtrates, that the right line H L, ſtanding per- 
pendicular on the radius CL, touches the circle only in one 
point: nor can there be any other right line drawn between 
the tangent and the circle. 


| angle of cbntact is leſs than any rectilinear one; 
_ _ of the ſemicircle between the radius CL and the 
uch ML, is greater than any reuinear acute angle. 
This paradox of Euclid has exertiſed the wits of mathemati- 
duns: it was the ſubject of a long controverſy between Pele. 


anal heterogeneous to a rectilineat one; as a line is hetero- 
deneous to a ſurface: the latter maintained the contrary. 


the ſemicircle z where, with other great mathematicians, he 
proves of the opinion of Peletarius. See TANGENT: 
CONTAGION, infection, or the communicating; or transfer- 
ring, 2 difeaſe from one body to another. SD 
Cntagion, in ſome diſeaſes, is only effected by an immediate 
contact, or touch: as the madneſs of a dog, which is com- 
municated by. biting ; and the venom of the pox, which is 
" tranſmitted from the infected perſon ih the act of copulation. 
In others it is conveyed by infected clothes; as the itch.— In 
"others the contagion is tranſmitted through the air to a great 


4 diſtance, by means of teams, or efluvia, expiring from the 
if ſick; as in the plague, and other peſtilential diſtempers: in 


which caſe, the air is even ſaid to bt contagious, i. e. full of 


ed contagious S PLAGue, and Polis. 
jd CONTEMPLATION, an act of the mind, whereby it applies 
1 

vic «Cod mee „„ ning 
dn DNTEMPLATION, among myſtic divines, is defined, a ſimple, 
Al amorous view of God, as preſent to the ſoul: — This contem- 


) and peaceful, that there is nothing for the mind to take bold 

alkj on whereby to diſtinguiſh it.. 

0 ln the contemplative ſtate, the ; ſoul is to be intirely paſſive; F 
$ 


with regard to God z to be in a continual repoſe, without 


Ki uy perturbation, or motion; free from the activity of un- 
1 equal minds, which muſt -agitate themſelves, to have thelr| 
age dpergtion hnlible,— Hence, | 

fer] of filence and quietudde. 


— 2 


propor- 
Heir contact; thoſe bodies will ftick faſteſt together, 


rind and Clavius 3 the firſt of whom maintained the angle of 


mon to each angle; otherwiſe 


1 * 
e W * - 
> 4 
I. Ko 


Hence, as oft as 282 cube inches are contaitied ift atiy veffel, 
round or ſduate; ſo many gallons of ale or beer i hold; : An 
the like may be obſerved of the other meaſu fes 
Multiply, chetefore, one fide of. a ſquare, or 
quality of the liquor ; the huotierit gives the area in gallons, 
upon an inch deep. f A . 8 ef "3 
ough the work may be conſiderably fortened by only tut: 
plying the ſides of ſquares, or the dianitters of rough, into 
| themſelves; the product is the number of gallons, and parts; 
the veſſel contains, upon an inch in depth : and when that re- 
ceives an augmentation, by being two, three, or four; inches 
deep; it then commences a ſolid body, and contains as many 
gallons, and parts, as it is inches and parts depp... 
A cubic. foot” contains ſix galloßs, and oft a pi itz of ale 
and beer; and ſeven gallons; two quarts, of Wine. A cybic 
foot of dry meaſure contains Fr gallons and an half; and 
ſomething mort: A biiſhel of ſalt contains 5b pounds ayer- 


BDOUE. -,.. : 2 3 PRE 

CONTENTIOUS juriſcicion; in law, forum” coltentio/ini; 
denotes a 78 or ory which has 4 ben de ae Ind 
determine differences between contending Sie 
The lords chief juſtices, judges, &c. have a contenti4 
diction; but the lords of the treaſury, the co mm 
cuſtoms, Sr. have none; being merely judges of accompts; 
And traaſactions. e e ATIVE TINGS 
CONTEXT, gs. divines and critics, that part öf fcriptitte; 
or other writing, which lies about the txt, before or alter it 
or both. See Text. 45 "oy A 9 5 
To take the full ſenſe of the text, the chntext mould be re- 


2 


arded. 1 2 . * N As 
r. Wallis has a formal treatiſe on the angle of contact, and of ICON TIGN ATION: in the antient architecture, the art or 


| FLOGKING. M RAI > MER 525 5% th | 8 


ſo near each other, that they join their ſurfaces, or touch. 
The houſes in antient Rome were not contiguous, as outs are, 
* but all infulated © 45% e 2 ha ; 7 ea p | UN 1 + 
ConTiGuous angles, in geometry, are ſuch as have one leg com- 
tradiſtinction to thoſe produced by continuing their legs through 

the point of gontact, which axe called oppn/ite or vertical an- 
ples. See ANGLE. , = Tr | 


* large extent of country, not interrupted by ſeas e ſo called, in 
83 to Mand, peninſula, &c. See BAR T EH, Oc EAN, 


l . $4 i © #6 $4047 7 | 3 $y 2. r.... Soak 7,5 „ 75 
elf to conſider, reflect onz and admire; the wonderful works] Sicily is ſaid to have been antiently torn from the rontinent of = 


N Italy; and it is an ald tradition, which ſome of our antiqua- 
ries have ſtill a regard to, that Britain was fotmerly a part of 


the continent of France: 


lation is ſaid to conſiſt in acts ſo ſimple, ſo direct, ſo uniform] The world is ordinarily divided into two erabd continents ;\ the : 
old; and the new : the old comprehends Europe, Afiaz and 


Africa; the new the two America's, north and ſouth. _ _ 
vulgar A ne that it poſſeſſes the upper-part of the globe. 
It is doubted whether Japan be an iſland, or joined to the con- 

tinent e the ſane-may be ſaid of California, Some authors are 


ome call contemplation A prayer of opini6n; the two grand tontifients are, in 75 no more 
E | =: | artary to run 


* 


than one; imagining the northern parts of 


il the faculties of the ſoul ; but it is ſomething 


uy to ſome, it ſhould ſignify, the co 


dus as ſynonymous with countenance... 


Ren will have it ſighify what is neceſſaty 


1 3 
fot the ſu} 


Meer, 
8 of a veſſel, or the area of ſpace; or quantity 


are contained in a 


; 
1 Trazyy, 


7 


3272, 


Catenplation, is not a raviſhment, or an ecſtatic ſuſpenſion of | out and meet thoſe 
ve, it Is 
b. and infinite pliantneſs; leaving It perfectly diſpoſed to 

moved by the impreſſions of Divine grace, and the fitter 


| tv follow the Divine impulſe: —Contemplation is the height of 
bs; NY poet of the myſtic diines. 

mag NTEMPORARY, or 'CoTgMroRARY, a perfon,. of|C 
1 une, of the ſame time, ot that exiſted in the ſame age; with 


* the beſt hiſtories are thoſe of contemporary au-] CHANCE.. 
rs q E125 4 _ 1 8 g EIN \ 1 


in-mathematics, a term frequently uſcd for the 5 
Wen or ſpace, included in certain bound. 
o Wage of a tun of round timber is 43 ſolid feet... A load 
W cant ei COntalris 80 cübie feet; in a foot of timber] t 0 exprelſed in 
bg, med 1728, cubic or ſquare inches, and as often as[CoNTINGENT line, or line of Co 


We ap the gallon for peer and ale is allowed is contain 


N. America. 


pends ſo immediately, that it eontinues ſo long as that remains; 
JJ. TE ION. we RE et, 
Thus; a flone in the bladder may be the continent cauſs.of 4 
% Ine... ooh pon BE” 
ConTINENT. fever is that which goes on to à etiſis withoiij 
ther intermiſſion, or remiſſion, See FRE VE. 


uother,—Socrates, . Plato, and Ariſtophanes, were contem+ CONTI N GEN T, ſomiething caſual, or uncertain; See 


Future Co TIN GEN T; in logic, dehotes a conditional event, 


Marr, a word, in our antlent law - books, about: which may, or may not, happen, according as circumſtances 
x ſe ſignification authors are not rightly agreed. —Accord- | , . Bo 
it ſhould ſignify the countehance, credit, or re+| The Sociniaris maintain, that God cannot foreſee future con- 
wave; a perſon has, from and by reaſon of his freehold, | zingents 3 becauſe depending on the free motions of the will of 
hy ch ſenſe it is uſed in the ſtat. 1 Edw. III. Cc. where it| man. See PRESCIENCE. 8 | 


ConTiNGENT is alſo a term of relation for the,quota that fall 


{ t is neceſſ ot the 10 2 rſon upon a diviſion. FF 
8 of men, according to their ſeveral qualities, Each 1 5 of Germany, in time of war, is to furniſh ſo many 
12 ons, or ſtates of life, — Thus, Spelman, Cuntenementum] men, ſo. much money and munition for his contingent. By the 
ie & conditionis forma, qua, quis in republics ſub- 


1 * 
} 
o 


new treaty of Hanover it is ſtipulated, that, in caſe of a rupture 
With the emperor; the gs 1. Great Britain and Pruſha-may 
furniſh their contingents, as feifs 


they art at war there witn. n 
ee eee 
of land, which may, or 

to the contingency expre 


in the limitation of fuch uſe. 
NTINGENCY, in dialling, is 


10 ntained ir Ne it round; or a line that croſſes the ſubſlile at right angles, See SyuBsTILE, _ 
many ſeet of timber ate contained in che piece. N t 


A ˙ ˙² mr 
ConTin6snTs are ſometimes alſo uſed by mathematicians in 
the ſame ſenſe as tangents. See ANN Tr. 


ches and the wine gallon 231 3 the gallonof d [CONTINUAL claim. See Gontinual CU. 


he; 


i er ico nr hilt 
other; and diyide by one of thoſe numbers, according to the 


CON TIGUDUS, a relative term, underſtood of thivgs/difpgſcd 


led adjoining anglęi.— In con- 


CONTINENT, in geography A terra firma, maln land, of a 


he antient continent is alſo called the i/ per continent; from 4 


oNTINENT cauſe of a diſtemper is that wheteon the diſeaſe de- 


* 
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UANCE, in lw. is much. the ſamp 2, preregation|_ 
UANCE, io Jos in fas wor 5 


ong the civilians. See PROROGATION, ISCONTI- 
1 1 * e. os + fot; 7 . | 
UANCE., _- 


| ConTnvancr of 4 writ, or ain, is its boldingin force from 


j * 
* 
- 


e or. e A, fee ile ſubd gue in the ane 


Tx. te 


N n aſury and chan berlein of the exchequer: who, 


9 


Fig 


FL 


| 
one party, and denied by the other; a certiorari ſhall be | 
| 
] 


* 


- CONTINUANDU, in law, a term uſed where: plaintiff would} 
© recoyer damage for ſeveral treſpaſſes in the ſame action. 
4 To, wo multiplicity of ſuits, a man may in one action of} 
" Treſpaſs recover damages for forty, or more, treſpaſſes ; laying]. 
© the firff to be done with a continuance to t 
wherein the reft of the treſpaſſes were done: Which is done 
in this form; ; continughdo' tranſgr2ſſhotem proditam, & c. a 
" Pradiats die, Ke. Me, 8, 
XTINUANDo Proceſſum. Ste the article PRocesSUM: + 
CONTINUANS Punum. Ses the atticle unc rum. 
CONTINUATION ef motion. See Mor low, and PRoj c- 
CONTINUATIVE conjun/tiens. See the article Cox junc- 
E 


times remits, but never intermits, or goes intirely off, till its“ 


ve 


1 


_ 


period. See Fever. 


© what is natural to the conftitution, See Bl 00D, and Cin- 
Tf this Velocity. often decreaſes, and riſes again to the ſame 

height, it is called a continual periodical fever. 
-» ir 


705 


JW | 
A continua! fever, then, may remit, or abate, and increaſe 


Again, alternately ; But hot initerir, which would conftitute] | 


it an intermitting fever, or 


ON TINUED Goay,. &c. 

5 . or thorough, Wa 
___ ues to play conſtanth); both during 

© Tuſtain the choir, or chorus. 


and QUANTITY. ._ 


ague. e 
Con rixUnpD Quantity. B . 


9 


4%, in mulic, is that which conti- 
ie refitatives, and ta 


: 


9 


mn 


6 ::4:8, See Drsenzr E. 
| l ATTIC 


'EDESTAL. 5 
SOLUTIO. 


| 


he firſt is merely imaginary, and fictitious; fince it ſup- 
ſes real or phyſi parts where there are none. | | 


E The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh 
. - homogeneous, and heterogeneous. The firſt, where our ſenſes do 
Hot perceive the bounds, or extremes, of the parts; and this 

Zprees even to air, water; &c.—The ſecond, where our ſenſes 

do indeed perceive the extremes of certain parts, yet at the 

_ fame time obſerve the ſame parts cloſely linked to each other; 

_ "Either in virtue of their ſituation, or ure, Sc. and this is 


chiefly attributed to the bodies of animals and plants. 


The continuity of bodies is a ſtate merely relative to dur fight 
and touch: e, gr. if the diftance of two ſeparate objects be 


ſuch, as that the viſual angle they ſubtend 1s inſenſible to the 


ye, which it will be if leſs than 16 ſeconds, the two ſeparate 
r contiguous. - 44 os 


"bodies will then a 1 

Now, the tefult of ſeveral contiguous objects is a continuity fo 
that any nunibet of viſible objec 

 _ diſtances ſubtend angles of 
pear to form one continiun, _ 


a 


than 16 ſeconds, they will ap- 


iſtance any two bodies, however remote from each other, 


-nuum.— For the phyſical cau 


' 7 of continuity, or cohefion, 1 
_ CoHmps1on. | Nene 


e lu ere the ſheniff* has not re- It is controverted, among philoſophers, 


. 
- 
* 


and brought his perſons on the ſtage, the. Rion is to be an. 
_ tinued to the end; every character muſt be at work; ind 0 


JED, er Cobb Heber, is ſuch ah one as ſome - F. Boſſu obſerves, that, by retrenching dull languiſhingin- 
| ; dents, and intervals void of action, which break the ct. 


A continual fever may be defined to be the continuaice of an equally throughout. | 
increaſed velocity 77 wh circulation of the blood, beyond CONTOBABD 


3 
"Kind if it intirely ceaſe in the ſpace of a day, or two, it is 


by FTheodofius on the Trinity, made à ſeparate body, and wer 
called Contobab4ites, from I know not what place, which Ni. 


CONTORSION, the action of twiſting, or wretting, amenke 


[Cox roks io is alſo uſed, paſſively, for the ſtate of a fig 
V. gr. for a member that is awry, | 
. | Nucke, by a telaxatioti, or paralyſis, of one of the nuf 
= - muſcles: for hence it happens, that its antagoniſt, whoſe poxer 
C See the articles 4 ir q 
de BED aa wet He adds, that this diſotder cannot be remedied too ſpeedily; 


| CONTOURNIATED, a term applied, amon antiquars | 


3, being placed ſo as that their 


Aud hence, as we can deteritiine the diftance at which an 
| given magnitude becomes inviſible ; it is ur finding at what 


wo.ill appear as contiguous and ſeveral, as forming one conti- 


oO, 
. 
a, 
„ 
* b 
\ | - - 9 1 
45 9 } } 
5 * 2 1 


hotes a quantity, or coextenſion, whoſe parts are no 
but joined and connected together; ſo as to leave n 
determine where one begins, and another ends. 
TINUITY. | wake 


tee, 
0 roomt, 


3? dee Cox. 


Whether a g 
einfiritely diviſible, 1. 4. diviſible into infinite pre, 7k 
© witietith atiribilted me riſe f Water, in pumpe, to 
love of continuity, and the abhorrence of a vacuum 0 
gard the weight and preſſute of the air as not then * te. 
SOUR. ; be 4 jo he $M Sp mw „ OM, 
athematicians divide quantity into continued, add we. 
. ALIA Wi. oy k "la d Aire, 
inued quantity is that expreſſed by lines, and may: 
ſubje& of geometry. | aug Makes th 


9 „ 


Diſcrete quantities are thoſe expreſſed by numbers, which 
the ſubject of arithmeti e » Vicki 
In medicine and chirurgery, wounds, ulcers, fraQures 
expreſſed by the phraſe, ſolutis continui, or ſolution 


3 4 1 


» Oc, are 
nuity. yy : | Ag 
In a critical ſenſe, We fy, there ought to be a tbitinuih, i 
a connexion, between 7 parts of a diſcourſe. 88 
In the epic poem, particularly, the action ſtiould have 4 cn. 
| nuity in the narration, though the events, or incidents; he no 
continued. As ſoon as ever the poet has opened his fubjeg 


ſuch thing as an idle perſon to be ſeen, * 


nuity, the poem acquires a conti nued force, which makes itn 


ITES, Ki7:3234i7e', a ſect of heretic in be 

' Vith century. —Their firſt leader was Severus of Antioch 

who was ſucceeded by John the grammarian, ſurnamed Phi. 

loponus, and one Theodoſius ; whoſe followers were alſo call 
PPP 

Part of them, who were willing to receive a book compoſe 


214 
74 


cephorus does not mention, but which muſt apparently hire 
been the place where they held their aſſemblies. | 

The Contobabdites allowed of no biſhops; which is theotl 
circumflance that Hiſtorian gives us cbnceriiing them. 


of the body out of its natural ſituation. ; 
Rope · dancers accuſtom themſelves to cantorſſons of their limbs I 1719; 
from their youth, to render the fibres of their articulationslay a bill for 


otherwiſe 
tation; b1 
by thoſe 1 


and ſupple, to all kinds of poſtures. 
The cuntofſion of the neck is uſually occaſioned, atcoiding to 


is now no longer balanced, contracting with its proper ttc, 
draws the head towards that ſide. 


and preſcribes, from the beginning, liniments capable of i 
: w_ and ſoftening the fibres, to be uſed, not only to the 
miuſcle in contraction, but alſo, and principally, to they 
* muſcle, which is the ſeat of the diſorder. | 
kts outline ; that which terminates and defines 1 
| erer part of the {kill of the painter conſiſts in managingil 
„„ 7 ek TY a Oe 
The contour of a figute makes what we call the drauph, 
deſign. The contour of a face, the Italian painters orawny 
Call the lineaments thereof. ” 
CONTOURNE; in heraldry; is uſed when beaſts 2re 
ſented ſtanding, or running, with their faces to the _ . 
ol the eſcutchebn ; they bin always ſuppoſed to loo 
. dexter-ſide, unleſs it be otherwiſe expreſſed. 


a kind of "medallions which have a broad riſing iim u 
ide ; and figures that have ſcarct any relievo; it con 
«with thy true mocking” 77 . 
They have their name from their edges; which? * 
turned In the lathe. All we have remaining of the br * 
niated medals, ſeem to have been ſtruck about the trad 
F. Hardouin conjeftures them not to be kalle 5 
XIIIch century: other antiquaries go back 5 debe 
fifth; and others find inſtances of them as antient s 
of Nero. . 2 ET 
This fort of work ſeems to have had its origin in O 
to have been appropriated to honour the memon® 4 
men; priticizally, thoſe who had borne away the Pm. 
ſolemm games # fuch are thoſe remaining of, Home ti 
Euclid, Pythagoras, ' Socrates, Apollonius 1! "hem bf 1 
'veral athletæ, whoſe victories 1 expreſſed on 
and chariots, either bigæ, or quadri k. „ onen 
CONTRA, or 888 4 in — Ser Cor 


2 
ConTRA formbm collations is a writ that det hol q 


| . 


CONTINUUM, or Continued Quantity, in phyſics, dey 


- 
0 
8 


1 4 4 ) -v ; 
#6 as” + 5 7; — 6 . . / 
1 ” U 4 15 #* 
\ ", 


has given lands, in perpetual alme, tos relig cu 


DRONE like, and the governor or managers, have aliena- 
bn re contrary to the intention of the donor. 
ted ormam fraffamenti, is a writ for a tenant, who is in- 


Corel the lord's charter, to make certain ſuit and ſervice 
1 and is afterwards diſtrained for more than is 


BAND , in commerce, a prohibited commodity.; 
i merchandize bought or ſold, imp rted or exported, in 
hrs and contrary, to the laws and ordinances of a ſtate, 
ehe public prohibitions of the ſovereign. | 
5 The word comes from the Italian contrabando, of contra, and 
juni ꝗ · d: contrary to edit, or publication of prohibition, 
oods are not only liable to  confiſcations them 
Ge 15 alſo ſubject all other allowed merchandizes 
bound with them in the ſame box, parcel, or bale, toge- 
ther with the horſes, waggons, &c. which conduct them to 
. | | 
wo contraban 2 which, beſides confiſcation, are 


bited on pain of death; as, v. gr. in France, India, and 
w_ ſtuffs, linens, &c. | 


In England there are two principal contrabands for exporta- 


carrying out, on pain of having the right hand cut off; 
rd» 4 of i and calf-ſkins, which all foreign- 
ers are in like manner prohibited from exporting, on pain 
Alo of having the right hand cut off: yet, the ſubjects of 
are allowed to tranſport the ſame from France to 
ngland. | . Se 
er contrabands for exportation are raw horns, white aſhes, 
ſtocken-looms, or any part thereof, fullers earth, and all 
raw hides, or ſkins. | 5 3 
Of goods contraband as to the import, there are above 50 in the 
liſts made in 1662. and yet there are 25 of them which now 
tand in the tariff; the non-execution of the acts of -parlia- 
ment, whereby they were impoſed, ſeeming to have reſtored 
them to the freedom of importation. | 1 
The chief of thoſe- ſtill contrabanded, and not tariffed, are 
woolen caps, woolen cloths, ſaddles, and harneſs, dice, bil- 
iaards, all ſorts of tanned, or dreſſed hides, dreſſed furs, all ſorts 
of ſhoemakers ware, locks, and divers forts of cutlers ware ; 
il pamted goods, except paper; wires, buckles, gold and ſil- 
ver leaf, and horns for lanterns. e 
dince the year 1662. ſeveral other commodities have been 
made contraband; particularly, ſilk and 
broidery, fringes, buttons, and other ſilk and thread manu- 
factures; black taffaties, called alamodes, or luteſtring. 
I 1719and 1720. an attempt was made in parliament to paſs 
a bill for putting gold and ſilver, whether in coined ſpecies, or 
atherwiſe, among the number of contraband goods for expor- 
tation; but in vain, by reaſon of the ſtrong oppoſition made 
by thoſe who enrich themſelves by the export of theſe metals; 
which, by the laws of the kingdom, are allowed to be ſent 


2 


il away, upon entering them, paying the duty of the export 
e making oath of their being foreign, 7. e. of their not be- 


ing the coin, or the plate of the kingdom, melted down. 
lt may be judged whether thoſe who promoted the bill, were 
fr the intereſt of the nation, from this, that, in the ſingle 
month of September, 1720. there were entered at the cuſtom- 
houſe, in London, 468119 ounces of gold, and 28988 ounces 
Ver; diz. 34.302 ounces of gold, and 4000 ounces of ſil- 
tor Holland; 12320 ounces of geld for France; 197 
ounces of gold, and 5648 ounces of ſilver for Portugal; and 
19340 ounces of ſilver for the Eaſt-Indies : excluſive of what 


ve god ei, by Piru perſons, without. pay 


ten „ exhauſted 


promiſe and oblige: themſelves voluntarily, to do ſomething, 
E certain ſum, or the like. 5 
exchanges, donations, leaſes, Qc. are ſo many different 
- 8 of contra2?s. See EXCHANGE, and Don Arion. 
5 or is particularly uſed, in vommon law, for an agree- 
aa. covenant between two, with a lawful conſideration, 
N {ell my horſe for money; or covenant, in conſidera- 


backt, beca | is amd n 
* ee there is quid pro quo. 


K. f . Nopk. | 
* leemger. See che articles | 22 — Contract. 145 
tel | MNTRACT, is a contract to pay more intereſt for mo- 


Alban the laws allow, © Er Dn Toa 
. 18 executors to pay a debt upon an uſurious 
ite he Romaniſts diſtinguiſh the civil contra, which 
Those 00 the prieſt, | 9 5 f | | 

the ut. 47 are faid to be null, which the law prohibits 
t  ſuch-are all contracis between perſons incapa- 


of their huſbands, W&W. 
enn 


tion, wodls and live ſheep, which all ſtrangers are prohibited! 


oons, laces, em- 


s ſhews, indeed, the plenty of gold and filver in England; 
but it ewa, at the ſame — ek it is in of be mg 


INTRACT, a mutual conſent of two, or more, parties, who | 


204, to make you a leaſe of u farm; theſe are good | 


of the parties, from the ſacrament, which is the | 


ac , 9 2 ©* 
go. as minors, religious, lunatics, wives with- 5 


Go 


ConTRACT is alſo uſed for the inſtrument in writing, which 
ſerves as a proof of the conſent granted, and the obligation 
paſſed between the parties. EN | 


Among the antient Romans, contrads, and all voluntary acts, 


were written, either by the parties themſelves, or by one of 
the witneſſes, or by a domeſtic ſecretary of one of the parties, 
whom they call a notary; but wWho was no public perſon, as 
among us. | | A a aca 
The contra#?, when finiſhed, was carried to the magiſtrate, 
who gave it a public authority by receiving it inter acta, into 
the number of the acts under his juriſdiction; giving each of 
the parties a copy thereof, tranſcribed by his clerks, or dome- 
ſic regiſters, and ſealed with his ſeul. Which practice paſſed 
into France, where it obtained a long time. See AcT, &c. 
CONTRACTILE Force, that property, or power, inherent in 
certain bodies, whereby, when extended, they are enabled to 
draw themſelves up again, to their former dimenſions. 
For the cauſe of this property, which is of the utmoſt conſe- 
| xe to a right underſtanding of the animal ceconomy 
C N. | 
CONTRACTION, in logics, a ſpecies of reduction, wherein 
the thing that reduces, does alſo abridge, or bring the thing 
reduced into a leſſer compaſs. BT 


too lax and diffuſive, nearer together; that ſo their mutual re- 
lation may appear the more. clearly, and they may better 


ſtrengthen and ſupport each other. 


© therefore, now 1 am ſtanding, follows this other, therefore, now 

I am exiſting; may be thus contracted: ex ſto ſequitur ſum, 

Rlanaing iniplies exiſting, eh, IO | 

To this head are referred the arguments, as they are called, of 
poems and orations; the titles and ſummaries of chapters, c. 

CoNTRACTION, in phyſics, denotes a diminiſhing of the ex- 


— 


tent, or dimenſions, of a body; or a bringing of its parts cloſer 
to each other: upon which it becomes heavier, harder, &c. 


See CONDENSATION, | eee 
Contraction, in this ſenſe, ſtands oppoſed to dilatation. 
All bodies contract by cold, and dilate, or rarefy, by heat. See 
Corp, HEAT, and RAREFACTION. „ | 

CoNTRACTION is frequently uſed, by anatomical writers, to ex- 
when extended. © 9 
Convulſions and ſpaſms proceed from a preternatural contraction 
of the fibres of the muſcles of the part convulſed. 3 
On the contrary, paralytic diſorders generally proceed from 
a too great laxneſs of the fibres of the parts affected; or from 

the want of that degree of contraction neceſſary to perform the 
natural motion or action of the part. . | 


In the firſt therefore, the animal ſpirits are ſuppoſed to flow, 


either in too great a quantity, or irregularly; and, in the laſt, 
the animal ſpirits are either denied a free paſſage into the part 


affected, or the tenſion of the fibrillæ is ſuppoſed inſufficient 
to promote the circulation  — . 


Contraction evidently appears to be the true natural ſtate of all | 


the muſcles: fory if a muſcle be at any time freed from the 
power of its antagoniſt, it is immediately ſound to contract; 
and is not, by any diction of the will, or the ſpirits, to be re- 
duced to a ſtate of dilatation. | 


ConTRACTION of the Heart, Arteries, Lungs, &c. See r- 


STOLE, HEART, ARTERY, PULSE, c. 


Cox rRAOTION, in grammar, the reduction of two vowels, 8 


ſyllables, into one: as, mayn't, for may not; ftouldſt, for 
ſhouldeſt, &c. EO e FLO 2 

The Greeks abound in contractions, both in their verbs, and their 
nouns; as, % of ce, facto; gc, of 594%, clamo; A uo of 
gc, inauro; val of v,, ambuls; ve of meſius, 


ambulas; avuodives of Anjpoderecs, A 
The French have ſomething like it too, at leaſt, in their pro- 
nunciation ; as, in ſaculer, baailler, pon, which they pro- 
nounce ſouler, bailer, pan. SWF PT 


s : 


CONTRADICENTE. See Nzmins contradicente. 


/ 


CONTRADICTION, a ſpecies of direct oppoſition, wherein 


one thing is found diametrically oppoſite to another. 


The ſchoolmen uſually define it, oppoſitio inter ens, & non-ens, 


medio carens + where, by ens, and non-ens, are underſtood an 
two extremes, whereof one affirms, and the other denies : 
and it is ſaid to be medrocarens, to diſtinguiſh it from the other 


as in contrariety. PrIVATION, and CONTRABIETY, 
Freedom of CONTRADICTION. See the article FREEDOM. 
Imply'a ConTRADICTION, See the article IMPLY, _ 
TRADICTORY, in a legal ſenſe, a perſon who has a right 
or title to contradict, or gainſay. FCC 
' An inventory of the effec s of a minor ought to be made in 
preſence of his guardian, or truſtee, who is the legal contra- 


the firſt not being the legitimate contradidor, 


à mere, naked, denial of the other. 


- 
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The deſign of contraction is to bring things, which before were 


Thus, the following argumentation, From that propoſition, | 


preſs the ſhrinking up of a fibre, or an aſſemblage of fibres, 


' ſpecies of compoſition ; the extremes, here, neither agreeing 
in ſubject, as is the caſe in privation; nor in eſſence and kind, 


dicber : a decree againſt a farmer has no effect on the landlord, 
ConTRADIC'TORY Propoſitions, are ↄppoſites, one of which in- 
3 muſt be poſitive,” and the other ne- 
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9 ves as fitting; and not ſittings white, and not white.— enae, properly heaking, only. qualities can 
Con adictory proꝑoſitions mutu y deſtroy each other. only 


contrariety, in effect, only 
have two propoſitions truly eyntradictory, they muſt be op- _. things it agrees per gccidens, or in ordin? ad qualitaten, "her | 


' 5 : — 4 ; F 
CU) Nt 
— A P 


be * , 
agrees to qua lities per | ; Me 


uantity and quality, #. e. one muſt be univer- Con TRARY,however, is often uſed in a more extenſive ſigniſe, 


quantity; and che one affirmative, and the other e . 
4 | 
I 


CS CSG 


_ ... attribute, in which caſe, no regard is had to circumſtances ; | 


_ !."every thing havingalways its ownefſence.—Thisthe logicians 


4 Perer muſt be.conſidered at the fame. time; without which 


pe ſpecies of fracture is taken notice of by Celſus, 48. c. 4. |. 2/cimus omnes.—Privatives are habits, and their privatgn, 
OTA NP TO Contradiclories are thoſe, one whereof affirms, and the oder 


Med by ſeveral. ſutures,. which;prevent the effects of a flroke 


from being communicated to the oppoſite part, and confine 
the miſchief ta the part ſtrucken.—Here, ſay they, if a ſkull be 
found crack d on the oppoſite fide, or any-where but in the 


place where the blow is immediately received, this muſt pro-| _ 
.- cred from a 2d or 3d blow, which, perhaps, the patient, be- 


together in the ſame ſubje&, but deſtroy or ex 
28, heat and cold, drinels and moiſture. pel each other; 
CONTRARY, in rhetoric. F. de Colonia Jays down three 1 


255 i ConTRARY flexure. See the article Potyr, 


| tion, vis. for any inconliltence. or difference berwe 
ture and qualities of things, —lIt is a popul; 4.4 

Phys, that contraria juxta ſs lee magis dare 

_ ſet off one another. In thi 

- the ſchools: and hence an, argument 4 contray{s 


[liſhed bodies muſt, by the rule of contraries, rele 10 o h. 


and with good ſucceſs, by! 
| The ſchools alſo uſe the word contraries in a 


contradictories. | | N 
Adverſati ves are thoſe that differ much in the ſame thing 
Virtus and vice, war and peaer: thus Tully; $; Rultitian f 
2 Be e ſeguamur; & bonitatem, ſi malitian. And 


n the nz. 
maxim in 5 


, * 8 » contre ' 
ts ſenſe is the word contrary tid 


This method of improving things 7 contrarjo, is 
1 in his "Samay uſe, 


Word conrrares1n a more preciſe flo 
nification, as implying two poſitive things which AI 


* 


* 


# e * 5 » * 


* 


oT e in rhetoric, viz. adverſatives, privatives, and 
q wah ConTRE: 

ConNTRE: 
ConTRE: 
CoNTRE- 
ConTRE- 
CONTR 
part he 
Cantrib: 
poſis; « 
underta 
ContTRIB 
frontier 
and rut 
The pe 


Drances argues thus in Virgil, Nulla ? 


Quintilian, malorum” cauſa bellum 70 erit emendatip ar. 
ia, ſalus bell: pacem 4 


denies, the ſame thing, of the ſame ſubject. | 


RAST *, in painting and ſculpture, expreſſes an oppol. 
tion, or difference of poſition, attitude, Fc. of two or mar 
figures; contrived to make a variety in a painting, Gr. 
The word comes from the Italian contra ſlare, to oppoſe or than: 
and that, according to M. Huet, from tlie Latin contra ft. 


es, one appears in front 


Thus, when in a group 


- 


of three fi 


_. ing. tunned,. does. not remember. But there are ſo many co-] another ſhews his hind-parts, and a third is placed as ſecur 
1 inſtances on the other fide of the queſtion, that the reality} chere is faid.to be a contra. 505 75 5 
of contra>fiſſures. is now generally allowed. Vid. d Meckren. M. de Piles defines contruſt an oppoſition between the lins . 0 
„O ad, Obirug. c. 1. p. 20, Dion. ap. Bibl. Anat. Med. 20 Which form the objects; by means whereof they tend to ſa Au. 
1. p. 560. So ROITALIIAS 5 ED eff one another. | Hen 


ITbe uſual ſymptoms attending a contra: fiſſure, are a delirium, 
; Jometimes a bleeding at the noſe .and mouth, ſtupidity, and 
| involuntary paſſing of the urine and excrements, and convul- 
+. Hons. If theſe. happen, and after ſearch made in the part where 
the injury was received, no fracture, or depreſſion of the ſkull 
be found, there is a ſuſpicion of a contra-fiſure ; eſpecially if 
i R be apt to point to that part. LC 
If the 
N there be reaſon to believe the fiſſure to have reached only 


. through one of the tables, it is ſuſfcient to bare the bone, ande 


> ſymptoms. be by intervals, and not to a great degree, | Ty 


ulſe a raſpatory; then to fill the rima, or crack; with proper 


powders, as of iris, gum, myrrh, powder of diapente, Oc. and 

. above all, apply a pledget, dipped in the tincture of euphorbi- 

um, or of equal parts of ſpirit of wine; and honey of roſes.— 
If theſe fail, the trepan muſt be had recourſe tio 

© CONTRA-HARMONICAL Preporiion, that relation of three 


terms, wherein the difference of the firſt and ſecond is to the | 


- difference of the ſecond and third, as the third is to the firſt. | | 
Thus, e. gr. 3, 5, and 6, are numbers , contra-harmoncally | 


Feen . 

0 find a mean contra-harmonically proportional to two given 

5 1 wantities: the rule is, diyide the ſum of the two ſquared num- 

bers by the ſum of the roots; the quotient is a contra: har mo- 

 nically mean proportional between the roots. 

| CON'TRA-INDICATION, is an indication Which forbids 
Gatto be done which the main ſcope of a diſeaſe, points out. 

See IxDIcATIo Nx. . 


Suppoſe, e. gr. in the cure ef 2 diſeaſe a vomit were judged 


_. ſufficient contra-indication as to its exhibition. ; 


CONTRAPOSITION, in bogich. See CNV RRS Ww. 


to each other. 5 


— 


Fs . may be ſaid to be the contraſt, or oppoſition of two 
is green! 


: ings, one of which-implies the abſence of the other. 
Freedom of CONTRARIETY., See the article ExERDQM, , . 


CON TRARIES, arepoſitive oppolites:/which being oi che fame 
ſubſiting-by duns in the 
other as poſſible, and mu- 


Kind: or ſame common nature, and 
| © fame ſubjeR, are 17 55 from e 
tually expel each other. — Such are 


: - . 1 hs 2 7 A ee, 97 WH} 40 
- Goncrariety conſiſts in this, that one of the terms imports a ne- 


1 


I. 


ee is to be hindmoſt if the right eye be direfted one 
1C 


eee nat 3 man s bur of performing 


wy 


equally 


one or n 


A contraſt, well managed, is one of the greateſt beauties gf 
painting. The contraſt is not only tobe obſervedinthepolti 
of ſeveral figures, but alſo in that of the ſeveral members oftte 
me figure: thus, if the right arm advance the fartheſt, th 
way, the right arm is to go the contrary way, &c. Thea. 
. tr ft muſt be purſued, . even into the drapery. |. | 
wt. AST, in architecture, is to avoid the repetition ofthe 


d angular. | 


* 


CONT RAST. heel, in clock- work. Sce Wk! ; ſee ab 


double x 
commiſh 
| 2 the 
n "AE 4 | due Kees 
Charging his word, Obligation, or duty, or the lays and | Rectsy: 
_, toms of the place. Ihe penalties impoſed in caſes of oF n ONTRC 
Ff! control 
In a more limited ſenſe; contravention implies the une wh 1 
: | bus, 7 
the accol 
the c. 
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BE =o alexiterial, and a ſovereign antidote againſt poiſon n 
t is ſaid to take its name from .yerva;z which in ere, 


The root is ſmaller than that of the iris, reif uit, 
; white within, knotty and fibrous. To be good, it 12 
heavy, and of a duſky red colour. I ſmell it * 
. leaves; its taſte is aromatic, accompanied with 
ACTIMIONY. . - S OO OT OL ce Wert 3 uf 
„There is an offcinal compoſition, which takesis ne 
this root, prepared with it, mixed with the teſtaccu fe 
called Lapis contra gervæ. Both the root and laps f 
efficacy in the wal pox, on fevers, _ 1 7 

either a diaphoreſis or perſpiration is requifed i ,, 

much more, to be depended on than the Galcoig” 90 
which, among the more knowing, is now ver) 1 * 
150 by the generality of Vriter, uf 00 
_. #erva root is one of the beſt anti- epidemics Jet bas wo 
| kee e his treatiſe of the laſt London py: of if 
which he ſays was attended with great ſucce Lack 
this root was pn of the chief ingredients, See oO nl 


+ cold and heat, Cc. See OprosiTESs. 


iteneſs and bldckneſs, | 


. y 
* 8 N 5 
> / ' * ” 
; . e f 


fbere is al all ſerpenori this is very aromatic; it is 
m ribed ſingly, though ſaid to have the ſame] 
inſt poiſons and venoms with the contra-yerva of 
- CER PENTARIA. | 

"ND, in heraldry. The bar is called a contre-berd, 
ad, becauſe it cuts the ſhield contrary, and op- 


contre-chevrin, contre-pal, &c. when there are | 
ies of the ſame nature oppoſite to each other; ſo as 
ed to metal, and metal to colour. And the coat 


zred, is when one of the quarters is quartered 
alſo -counter-flowered,  counter-coloured, &. — 
mb are ſaid to be counter-paſſant, when one paſſes on 


CONTRECOMPONE' ») 
ConTRE-CHANGE 7 
ConTRE-BANDE 5 

ConTRE-BARRE 2 


Coprar-CHEVRONNE', : 


CoUunNTER-CoMPONED. 


, ICounTER-BEND. © 
COUN TER-BARRED. 


\inheral- 'CoUNTER-CHEVR0- 


dry 5 See 


3 
ConTRE-BRMINE , 
ConTRE-ESCARTELE', CCT. 


1 e 
CONTRIBUTION, the payment of each perſon's quota, or the 
he is to bear in ſome impoſition, or common expence. | 
Cintributions are either involuntary, as thoſe of taxes and im- 
or voluntary, as thoſe of expences for carrying on ſome 
undertaking for the intereſt of the community. 


ConTRIBUTIONS, in a military ſenſe, are impoſitions paid by 
rontier countries to ſecure themſelves from being plundered, 
and ruined by the enemy's army. 3 
Tube pexſants till their ground under the faith of contributions, 
x5 ſecurely as in time of profound peace." © 
CONTRIBUTIONE facienda, a writ which lies whefe ſeveral 
perſons are jointly bound to the ſame thing, and one or more 
of them refuſe to contribute their ſhare ee. 
If tenants in common, or joint, hold a mill pro indiviſo, and | 
equally ſhare the profits thereof; the mill falling to decay, and 


reſt ſhall have the writ de contributione facienda to compel them. 
And if there be three coparceners of land that owe ſuit to the 
Jord's court, and the eldeſt performs the whole; then may ſhe 
have this writ to compel the refuſers to a contribution, 


ſideration of his goodneſs; without any regard to the puniſh- 
ment the ſin is intitled to. | 
of their church, that contrition ig valid, and carries with it every 
thing neceſſary to obtain pardon, without the ceremony, or, as 
they call it, the ſacrament of confeſſion and abſolution. 
And in this they make the difference between contrition and 
* to co {th Joo ATTRITION.—This doctrine was 

tely maintained by F. Seguenot upon St. Auguſtine; but it 
was cenſured by the aul of Pars Ks Ws 
UNTROL, CompTRoOL, or ConNTROLE, is, properly, a 
double regiſter, kept of acts, iſſues, &c.. of the officers or 
commiſſioners in the revenue, army, &c. in order to per- 
| cave the true ſtate thereof, and to certify the truth, and the 
due keeping of the acts ſubject to that enregiſterment. See 
| RecISTER, Hence, I OE Lets te te” 
UNTROLLER, or COMPTROLLER, an officer eſtabliſhed to 
control, or overſee public accounts, and to certify, on occaſion, 
| vhether things have been controlled, and examined, or not.— 
Thus, we have a CONTROLLER of the king's houſhold, or of | 

the accounts of the board of green cloth. Gontroller-general 


8 Controller of the exciſe, Controller of the accounts 
oi the army, of the chamber, Cc. See CHAMBER, 
**TROLLER of the hanaper, is an officer in chancery, attend- 
ing the Jord chancellor daily in term and ſeal time. 
\ 3 officer is to take all things ſealed from the clerk of the 

der, mcloſed in bags of leather, and to note the juſt 


numbe 
de duties belonging to the king and other officers for the 
* and ſo charge the clerk of the hanaper with them. See 
NAPER, 4 „ 
— SLLER of the pipe, an officer of the exchequer, who writes 
& PIPE, and ExCHEQUER, | + 
"aw antiently called duplex ingreſſator. $a A 
of ey of the-pells, are officers of the exchequer, where- 
Contr] W 8 two, viz, two chamberlains clerks, who, keep a- 
"the pell of receipts, and goings out: originally the 
4 Th miſs See EXCHEQUER, &c. ain I 
ment os in law, he who of his own head deviſes or 
ſ ROYF X | r 22 


t 


Some of the Romiſ doctors avow, notwithſtanding the practice 


the cuſtoms: Controller of the navy, Controller of the have a record of a pleaſant conventio 


iber and effect thereof; to enter them in a book; with all | 


"7 twice a year, to levy the farms and debts of the 


0.4 


BON: 


kind of coniva:jzrva, brought from Virginia, } CONTUMACY, in law, a refuſal to e in court when 


1 ſummoned; or a diſobedience to the rules and orders 
of a court having power to puniſh ſuch offence. TIF: 
The word is uſed in civil, as well as criminal matters; but more 
rarely in the firſt, wherein the words default, and contempt, or- 
dinarily ſupply its place: the refunding of the charges of a con- 
tempt, judged at the hearing, is alſo the penalty of contumacy. 
In a criminal ſenſe, the contumarious is condemned, not becauſe 
the crime is proved on him, but becauſe he is abſent. 
By the Roman laws, there was no proceſs in caſe of cintumacy, 
during the firſt year of abſenee: they only took an inventory 
of the goods of the fugitive, and, if he died in the year, he 
died integri ſtatus; but, after the year was expired, he was 
deemed culpable. nit e 
In England, contumacy is to be proſecuted to outlawry.— In 


France, all contumacies are annulled, if the accuſed make his 


appearance in five years; if he die in that time, his relations 
are pei mitted to purge his memory. 


ICounrER-CHA NED. | CONTUSION, bruiſe, in medicine, a ſolution of continuity, 


either in fleſh or bone, occaſioned by a fall, a blow, or a 


through the pores thereof. | 


; 


Or, contyfions may be defined a particular ſortof tumors, attend 
ed with a ſtagnation of the blood in the part affected; and; 
generally, with an inflammation, diſcoloration, and pain. 
Contaſions are either internal, or external. When from any 
external injury, there proceeds an internal diſorder, e. gr. an 
aſthma, ſpitting of blood, or the like, the contuſeom is ſaid to 
blackneſs, Co. it is termed external, 5 9 
In caſe of inward contigſions, bleeding the patient. is always ne- 
ceſſary, and halſamics muſt be given internally; ſuch are ſper- 
ma ceti, powder of rhubarb, Iriſhiſlate, oleaginous and pecto- 
ral medicines, c. Externals, proper for contufions, are lini- 


be internal. If only external ſymptoms appear, as a tumor, 


ments, or ointments of marſhmallows, oil of ſweet almonds, 
ſpirit of; wine, with camphire; proper fomentations, and 


ſtrengthening emplaſters, as that of oxycroceum, &c. accord- 
ing. as the nature of the contisſion, and part contuſed, requires. 


one or more of them refuſing to contribute to its reparation, the | CONVENT ®, a monaſtery of religious, of the one or the 


other ſex. See MoN As TER T. 


*The word comes from the Latin conventus, meeting, of tone 
venire, to come together. bouts er 


CONTRITION, in theology, expreſſes a real ſorrow, reſulting CONVENTA pafta. See the article piers wut N de 
from the thought of having offended God; from the ſole con- | CONVENTICLE, a diminutive of convent; denoting, pro- 


perly, a cabal, or ſecret aſſembly, of a part of the monks of 
a convent, to make a brigue in the election of an abbot. 
From the ill uſe of theſe aſſemblies, the word is come into difre+ 


pute; and now ſtands for any miſchievous, ſeditious, or irre- 


gular aſſembly.— F. Doucine obſerves, the occidentals always 
eſteemed the fifth general council an unlawful canventicle. See 
Councir.--Fheterm conventicle is ſaid, by ſome, to have been 


\ firſt applied in England, to the ſchools of Wickliff; it at pre- | 


ſent is applied to the meetings of nonconformiſts. 


| CONVENTION, a treaty, Contract, or agreement, between 


two or more parties. 1 * 3 
Every convention between men, provided it be not contrary to 
honeſty, and good manners, produces a natural obligation, 
and makes the performance a point of conſcience. 
Every convention has either a name, and a cauſe or conſideration, 


or it has none: in the firſt caſe, it obliges civilly and natural- 


y; in the latter only naturally. ' See ConTRACT, and Cox- 
SIDERATION. __ | „ 
Cox vRENTIoN is much uſed both in antient and modern pleadings 
for an agreement, or covenant. | 
In the book of rolls of the manor of Hatfield in Yorkſhire, we 
| n, Anno 11d: Il. betwee 
Robert de-Roderham and John de Tthen; the latter of 7 — 
ſold the devil in a ftring for three-pence halfpeny to the for- 
mer, to be delivered on the fourth day after the convention - 
when, the purchaſer making his demand, the ſeller refuſed to 


of forty ſhillings to the purchaſer, c. But it appearing to the 

court, that ſuck | 

ties were adjourned to hell for judgment, 
Cox VRN ion is alſo the name given to an extraordinary aſſem- 
"bly of parliament, or of the Rates of the realm, held with- 

© out the king's writ. o 
The convention of eftates, in 1688, after the retreat of king 
James II. upon mature deliberation, came to a concluſion, that 

- king James, by his practices here, and his flight hence, had ab- 


dicated the kingdom; and that the throne was vacant ; and 


therefore devolved upon king William and queen Mary. Upon 
into a parliament, See ABDICATION. 
the like effect. | 


CONVENTIONAL ſubrogation.” See SUBROGATION.  . 
CONVENTIONE facienda, in law, is a Writ which lies For the 
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violent preſſure, whereby the fleſh is damaged, but without 
any external rupture, or any. manifeſt loſs of ſubſtance; and 
an effuſion of blood enſues, from ſeveral little broken veſſels, 
| fo as to diſcolour the ſkin, though it do not make its way 
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give him livery ;- to the great loſs (as the-record repreſents it) 


a plea dves not lie among Chriſtians; the par» 
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took t [vp this, their aſſembly expired as a convention, and was converted 
nate of other officers accounts, in order to diſcover if | - rr: 1 ag e e 


en 
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There was a convention of the like kind in Scotland, and with 
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| breath of any covenant in writing, Fitzherbert calls it a writ | 
_ of covenant. $ Wy 
— CONVENTUAL, ſomething 


The conventua! prior is obli 


Au; for, in default of one, the priory 


are regular places ſubſiſting in it for twelve religious, with re- 


. ConvgRGiNG ſeries, in mathematics. See the article SERIES. 


before concluded, and to draw from what it had been ſuppoſed. 


do the ſentiments, &c. See REGENERATION. 
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| belonging to a convent. See 
Convent, and CoENoBITE. | WEL 


_ ConvanTvaL, is particularly uſed for a religious wh- actually | 


in a convent; in contradiſtinction to thoſe who are 

only gueſts, or are entertained there, or are in poſſeſſion of 
denefices depending on the houſe,  ' —_ 

ConvenTUAL prior, differs from a clau/tral prior, in that the 

former has the full right and authority of an abbot; the only 

difference between them being jn the name: whereas the clau- 

IE ELSE nt ee eee 

| m him. 83 ene 


or at moſt in two years, from the day of his admiſſion: in 
default whereof, the benefice becomes vacant. 


Some priories are actually canventual, i. e. they are ſtocked with | 


igious; others are only conuentual in habitu, v. gr. where 
- there have been no religious during the ſpace of 40 years: the 
continuance of one ſingle religious, keeps the priory conventual 
ry becomes ſimple. 
By a declaration of the king of France, in 1680. it is decided, 
that a conventuality never degenerates, or ceaſes, while there | 
_ venues for their ſupport. See PrRIoRy, - 
ConvenTUAL auditors. See the article AUDITOR. . 
CONVERGING, or ConverGenT lines, in geometry, are 
thoſe which continually approximate, or whole diſtance be- 
comes continually leſs and leſss. 
In E. ee ne to divergent lines, whoſe diſtance becomes con- 
| 2 y greater. Lines that converge one way, diverge the 
er. . „ Ig N 5 ö 
CoxvzROING rays, in dioptrics, are thoſe rays which in their 
| out of one medium, into another of a different denſity, 
are refracted towards one another; fo, as if far enough con- 
tinued, they will meet in a point, or focus. 


All convex. lenſes make the rays converge, and concave ones | 


_ diverge, i. e. the one inflects them towards a centre, and the 


- other deflects them from it; and the more, as ſuch lenſes are | 
portions of ſmaller, ſpheres. On which properties, all the | 


effects of lenſes, microſcopes, teleſcopes, &c. depend. 
. - Rays coming converging out of a denſer medium into a rarer, 
become more convergent, and concur ſooner, than if they were 

to continue their motion through the firſt. See Mzpium. 

Rays coming converging out of a rarer into a denſer medium, 
converge leſs, and concur later, than if they had continued their 
Parallel rays, paſſing from a denſer into a rarer medium, v. gr. 
from glaſs into aur, the ſurface of the glaſs being towards the air, 

will become convergent, and concur ina focus. SeePARALLEL. 
Diverging rays, or rays coming from a point, under the ſame 
ci ances, become converging, and meet in a focus; and as 
the radiant point comes nearer, the focus recedes farther off: 


if che radiant be near, the focus will be infinitely diſtant; i. e. 


te rays will be parallel: and if the point be brought nearer 
ſtill, the rays will diverge. 1 8 h | 


CONVERSE, in geometry, &c. A propoſition is faid to be the 
; converſe of another, when, after drawing a concluſion from 
. ing firſt ſuppoſed, we proceed to ſuppoſe what had been 


Thus, it is demonſtrated in geometry, that if the two ſides of 
a triangle be equal; the two angles oppoſite to thoſe fides 
are equal alſo: the converſe of the propoſition is, that if the 
two angles of a triangle be equal, the two ſides oppoſite to 
- thoſe angles are equal alſo, 1 BY: 
In aſtrology, Cox vxRsE direction is uſed in oppoſition to direct 
direction; i. e. by the latter, the promoter is carried to the ſig- 


to take prieſts orders in a year, | CONVERSION, in rhetoric, c. is underſtood of 


CoNvERSION, in war, is when the ſoldiers are ordered to prefere 


| ConveERSION of equations, in algebra, is when the quan 


OS 


Ariſtotle makes two kinds of corver fron: 1 
others called uni ver ſal z wherein — 18 che ae ig by 
s ow of ee, oh the terms are tranſ pad, o 
tering either the ity or quantity: . 2 Wi 
is body, No body is parry weich bert as N, ming 
The ſecond, per accidens, called alſo particular; Where 
3 the places of the terms, there is a chan 1 B 
verſal ſign into a particular one: as, Every — oM. 
the welfare of his country ; ſome man that Aude þ pg 10 
his country is good. | 85 wr are if 
To theſe, ſome of Ariſtotle's followers 
converſion, called by contrapoſition : as, 


mal, every no-animal is no-man. 


ETEEESngpt 


add a third ki 
Every man is 12 


which are returned, retorted, and ſhewn on 0 
by changing the ſubject into the attribute, and 4 * fte, 
int the fubſeR. | h | nes and the ande 
There are converſions of arguments, from one | 
other, and. alſo trom general propoſitions to ab rd x 
— Thus Cicero againſt Antony ; Doletis tres exercitus p 

inter fectos; inter fecit Antonius, Deſideratis clariſims dv b 
eee wobis eripuit Antonius. Auctiritas bujus ous, 
ft? afflixit Antonius. "fd 


their arms to the enemy who attack them in flank 

they were before ſuppoſed to be in front; the evoluthn — 
ſary thereto is called converſion, or quarter-wheeljns de 
QUARTER-WHEELING, - e 


ſought, or any part thereof, being in fractions, the . 


wo _ to one comnion denomination; and then, omitt Ni er 
the denominators, the equation is continued in LONYIC 
tors only. | - eq 11 | in the Numerz. ſe 
| | Ee books, 

Thus, ſuppoſe a—b F< +444 3 multiply all by a a among 

it will ſtand thus, da- d b=aaþc+db+4b, virtue « 
In arithmetic, we uſe the term proportion by converſion Fi Once, 


for a compariſon of the antecedent, and conſequent, in m AE VO 
equal ratios. | LEY | h provinc 
Thus, as there is the ſame ratio between two and three, 2 ooh Ts 
between eight and twelve; it is concluded there is the ſane conv 
ratio between two and one, as between eight and four. The ki 
Center of CONVERSION, in mechanics. See CENTER. nude, 1 
CONVERSOS. See the article CowVERr. Leer 
CONVERT, a perſon who has undergone 2 converſion, de ken 
Com VERSIũ . 8 porn 
Coxvxx r is chiefly uſed in reſpe& of changes from one ig (iMG i be 
or religious ſect, to another. | 
- Converts with relation to the religion turned to, are denoni- 
nated apoſtates, with regard to that they have relinquiſhed, 
The Jews formerly converted to Chriſtianity in England, were 
called converfos, Henry III. built them a houſe in London, ad 
allowed them a competent ſubſiſtence for their lives; vic 
houſe was called domus converſorum. But the number aft 
wards increaſing, they grew a burden to the crown; um 
which they were diftributed among the monaſteries: and 
the expuliion of the Jews under Edward III. the domus ar 
verſorum was given for keeping of the rolls. 
ConveRTs, in a monaſtic ſenſe, are lay- friers, or brothers a 
mitted for the ſervice of the houſe; without orders, and i 
allowed to ſing in the choir. een oat 
Till the eleventh century, the word was uſed for perſons mi 
embraced the monkiſh- Ke at the age of diſcretion; by wi 
they were diſtinguiſhed from thoſe devoted in their chulito 
their parents, called eblat. © 3 
ut in the eleventh century, when they began to receive n 
- monaſteries illiterate perſons, incapable of being clerks, u 
only deſtined for bodily labour; the ſignification of the 


nificator, according to the order of the ſigns: by the former it, 
Carried ſrom eaſt to weſt, contrary to the order gf the ſigns. } 
CONVERSION, in a moral ſenſe, a return from evil to good 
- reſulting from a ſenſe, either of the natural deformity of the 


one, and amiableneſs of the other; or of the advantages and |. 


_ diſadvantages that await the one, and the other. 

Or, it is a change of the heart, with regard to the morals, 
" paſſions, deſires, and purſuits ; and of the mind, with regard 
| ConversioN, ConveRs10,in logics, a circumſtance or affection 
of propoſitions, wherein the order of the terms, or extremes, 

is changed; ſo that the ſubje&t comes into the place of the 

_ predicate, and the predicate into that of the ſubject; with- 

out any alteration in the quality of either. 

As, No virtue is vice; No vice is virtue: in which we ſee the 
_  TubjeQ of the former, made the predicate of the latter, and 

; the predicate the ſubject; yet true. e e 


+... extremes, i. e. under ſuch a habitude and coherence with re- 
ſpect to each other, that the one is rightly inferred from the 
Hence, in every legitimate e conver ſion two things are required; 
1, Acommunication, or Oe, oe of terms; not in reſpect 


olf words, but of order. 2, The inference of one propoſition 


. Conver/ian is uſually defined a due change of the order of the 


was neceſſarily changed. F. Mabilton obſerves, that f. 
John firſt abbot of Vatlombrofa, who firſt introduced * 
brothers-converts, diſtinguiſhed by their ſtate from the 1 " 
of the choir, who were then either clerics, or capable al 
% | 


CONVEX. ** 4 +  eConvaury. 
CONVEX freeze. hy FREEZE» 
Cox vxx lens. See the articles 4 LENS 


Convex mirrour. Y'| | MirROUR- 
CONVEX 4 erficies. J „ Torri“ 
CONVEXLTY, the exterior ſurface of a convex, & & By 
and globular thing; in oppoſition to concavity, ot, 
ſurface, when hollow or depreſſet. - 
The word is of particular import in catoptrics, and dae 
where it is applied to mirrours and lenſes. i 
A convex ing repreſents its images ſmaller __ 
jects; as a concave. one repreſents them large Yon 
mirrour reflects the rays from it, diverging; * 
diſperſes and weakens their effect: as 2 Con i 
flects them converging,” ſo as they concur in 4 5 4 
have their effect increaſed : and by how much os 
is a portion of a ſmaller ſphere, by ſo much ot 
miniſh the objects, and diſperſe the rays; the wee 
MizRzovR.', | 2 


A convex lensis either convex on boch ſides, called 7 


| : 
; by , — 1 * 
3 'C O % | 


: Of it is plain on one ſide, and convex on the other, 
plane-convex or concave on one fide, and conveæ 


e other ſurface prevails ; i. e. as this or that 
g the one or te ſmaller fohere. All convex lenſes inflect 
þ a Phe in their paſſage, i. . ſend them out from 
— — ſurface converging; ſo as that they concur in a 
tne 1 wy Leh Fon 
wy = heb lenſes magnify, i. e. repreſent their images 
| than their objects; and this the more, as they are por- 
noms of ſmaller ſpheres. See LENS, and REFRACTION. 


unds, Ge. are conveyed, or transferred by the proprietor, 


or owner thereof, to ſome other perſon. See DRRED. 


the verdict of a jury. | 
vor 4 Crompton, a jar! is alſo a canvitẽ, or ſaid to 
de convicted, When, alt, N 
nd confeſſes.Conviction and attainder are frequently con- 
funded.” Sec ATTAINDER, and Ar AIX TED. 
Coxvicr recuſant, he who has been legally preſented, indicted, 
ind convied, for refuſing to come to church to hear the 


C BT AG SPEED 
This is commonly underſtood to be a popiſh recuſant; tho 


are 28 1770 denominated recuſants, See Rxcus Ax r. 
CONVICTION, 


" the evil nature of ſin, and of the danger of his own ways. 

ConvictIoN, in law: See the article Convier. 

CONVIVIUM, banguet, in our antient cuſtoms, and law- 
books, ſignifies the ſame thing among the laity as procuratzo 
among the clergy ; viz. when the tenant was obliged, in 


once, or oftener; in the year. See PROCURATION. _ 


province, ſummoned by the king's writ to conſult of the 
more weighty affairs of the church, as oft as a parliament is 
convoked to conſult of thoſe of the ſtate. 

The king's writ is directed to the archbiſhop of each pro- 
vince, requiring him to ſummon all biſhops, deans, arch- 
descons, cathedral and collegiate churches, &c. | 

provincial, firſt citing him pereniptorily ; then willing him, 
the clergy bf his province; but directing, withal, that one 


two for the body of the inferior clergy of each dioceſe, may 
ſuffice : which the dean accordingly does. | 


, 
. 


has been uſually held is St. Paul's church; whence, of late, 
they have been prorogued to St. Peter's in Weſtminſter; in 
the chapel of Henry VI. or the |\Jeruſalem-Chamber, where 
there is an upper and lower houſe. Chamberlayne. 


Pate of a convocation, are in their ſcarlet robes and hoods. 


teacons; and 44 clerks, repreſenting the dioceſan clergy. . 


Cmmunicated to the lower, All the members of both houſes 
ve the ſame privileges for themſelves, and menial ſervants, 
s the mombers of parliament havee co 
7 archbiſhop of York, at the ſame time, holds a coxrvocation 
of the clergy of his province, aſter the like manner, at York ; 
nd, by conſtant correſpondence, debates and concludes of 
ne ſame matters as are debated by that of Canterbury. Not 
at the northern province is obliged to follow what the 


Wuthern one does. | | | 
be Engliſh clergy, antiently, had their repreſentatives. in 
© wer houſe of parliament ; as appears by. the record 


mich prized by my lord 
VOL. Ur. 5 my lord Coke. 


N, a winding or turning motion, proper to 


c Claſpers of vines, and briony. VV 
gte thinks, that all thoſe plants whoſe roots are 


* led, have ſuch a conveluti wo great effi- 
Wl | | ution : and he aſſigns two great eſſi - 

MY” wp cauſes of hp e motion, the ſur arid the moon. by 
— 9 "ery caly to tty whether there be any ſuch convelution| 


"hay in the trunks' of plants; which may be done; as he 
's, by tying a little bit of paper to any of the branches 


Mich a 93 N f * 
ter i g north, ſouth, &c. and then ſeeing whe- 


g. compaſs, | | 
| 0 eſcort, a ſea- term, ſignifying one, or more veſſels 
as, ſenuted with the conducting of a fleet of mer- 
f the erving as a watch, and à ſhelter from the inſults 
was, emits of the (tate, or of pitates. _ 1 55 

oi alſo uſed i 


save bitien, going to a camp, of the like. 
OR. Þ See the anicles ; COGNISANCE. a 


_ other, called a -convex0-concave, or concaus conver, | 


CONVEYANCE, in law, a deed, or inſtrument, by which | 
CONVICT, in common law, one who is found guilty of an 


after having been outlawed, he appears | 


common-prayer, according to the ſtatutes 1 and 31 Eliz. | 


any others who refuſe coming to church on the ſame account | 
in theo ogy, expreſſes the firſt degree of re- 


pentancez wherein the ſinner becomes ſenſible of his guilt, of nerves; A convulſiue tenſion of the ſolids, is one of the prin- 
NC cipal cauſes which deſtroy the equilibrium that ſhould obtain 


virtue of his tenure, to provide meat and drink for his lord | 


CONVOCATION, a general aſſembly of the clergy of a 


Upon which, the archbiſhop directs his mandate to his. dean 
in like manner, to cite all the 5 10 deans, &c. and all | 


protor ſent for each cathedral. and collegiate church, 'and | 


The place where the convocation of the province of Canterbury | 


The upper houſe, in the province of Canterbury, conſiſts of 22| 
| diſhops, whereof the archbiſhop is always preſident ; all, at the | 


he lever houſe conſiſts of 22 deans, 24 prebendaries, 54 arch-| 


Things are firſt uſually propoſed in, the upper houſe; then| 


| dency, concur to the production of the ſame effect. 


— of ſome plants; as the convolvulæ, or bindweeds, 


ge its poſition, or not, in reſpect of the point COPARCENARY, 


a n ſpeaking of military affairs by land where | 
n body of forces ſent to guard a ſupply of proviſions | 


CONVULSION, ./pa/mus, in medicine, a continued involun= 
tary contraction of ſome parts of the body, otherwiſe ac- 
cuſtomed to move according to the direction of the will. 
It owes its origin to a contraction of che muſcles of the part, 
occaſioned by. a too copious and violent influx of the nervous 
juice: of which there may be infinite cauſes in the blood, ar- 
teries, meninges, brain, nerves, maſcles, cranium, Sc. 
If the convulſion be univerſal, attended with violent motions, 
foaming at the mouth, and periodical ; it is uſually called an 
epilepſy: See EPILEPSY. - 6344, 
he uſual evacuations and medicines proper for the cure of 
convulſions, are phlebotomy, emetics, cathartics, epiſpaſtics, 
and proper cephalics ; as ſal volat. oleof. ſpirit of lavender, 
ſpirit, of hartſhorn, tincture of caſtor, cinnabar of antimony, 
caſſumanar root, valerian root, volatile ſalt of amber, &c. 
given in different forms.—In periodical univerſal convulſions, 
a ſalivation ſometimes anſwers, after other courſes have failed. 
Women and children are particularly liable to convulſions + 
women after delivery ; as' upon a ſtoppage of the lochia, or 
a violent extraction of the placenta. See Supplement, arti- 
cle SpASM. TD wa SE Eto es + aro 
CONVULSIVE, in medicine, is applied to thoſe motions, 
which, naturally, ſhould depend on the will; but which, 
by ſome external cauſe, become involuntary,  .. _ | 
A convulſrve motion is a contraction made by fits and inter- 
vals; wherein it differs from a convulſion, which is a conti- 
nued contraction. ä 5 


Convulſiue motions ariſe from a diſorder in the origin of the 


between the ſolids and the fluids. Journ. de ſcav. 
ConvuLslv= is alſo uſed for any thing that occaſions'a convul- 
Jon, or convulſive motion. 5 ä Sod 

| Wounds of nerves are ſaid to be convulſive; white hellebore 
is convulſive, —Children are very liable to convul/ive diſorders 
| from. various cauſes; as repletion, curdling of the blood in 
the ſtomach or inteſtines, worms, dentition; c. Thecram 


See CRAMP, e ary! ppabed 4g 

ConvuLs1ive aſthma, See the article As r HUM. 
COO K- ROOM, in a ſhip, is where the cook and the mate dreſs 
and deliver out the meat, &c.—See Tab. Ship. Fig. 2. n. 32. 
COOLERS, in medicine, remedies ſo called: which may be 


Wy 


duce an immediate ſenſe of cold; which are ſuch as have 
their parts in leſs motion than thoſe of the organs of feeling. 
20, Such as by a particular viſcidity, or groſſneſs of parts, 
bs give a greater conſiſtency to the animal fluids than they had 
beſore; whereby they are diſabled from moving ſo. faſt, and 
will therefore have leſs of that inteſtine force on which their 
re vet 1's 
Of the former kind are fruits, and all acid liquors, To the 
latter belong cucumbers, and all ſubſtances producing viſ- 
SIO. dont motor dane ona Hoe ns S 
COOM, a term for ſoot that gathers over an oven's mouth: 
alſo for that black greaſy ſubſtance ,which works out of the 
wheels of carriages... 3 a 
Coon, or foot, is ſometimes uſed in medicine, infuſed in wine 
with other ingredients, as an antihyſteric, and againſt palpi- 
tations of the heart, Cc. — The ſpirit of ſoot is alſo. uſed for 
the ſame intentions, and in cephalic caſes. TH, He 
, COOMB, or Come of corn, is a dry meaſure, containing four 
buſhels, Or half a quarter. See Me As uRE; ſee allo Bu- 


BP. = OO PO TTOF) | 
CO-OPERIRE pallio. See Patio; , . . 
CO-ORDINA TE, ſomething. of equal order, rank, or de- 
zee, with another. See ORDER, G. LOR 

8 -ORDINATION, in teſpect of cauſes, denotes an order 


of cauſes, wherein ſeveral of the ſame kind, order, and ten- 


L 


COPAL. a gum, or reſin, of an agreeable ſmell, reſembling 
that of frankincenſe ; it is brought from New Spain; where 
it ouſes out from inciſions made in the bark of a large tree; 
much after the manner in which the vine yields its ſap, when 
cut in the ſpring. | fo xe 
The Indians uſe it to burn on their altars : among the Europe- 
ans, it is uſed againſt diſorders of the breaſt, having a warm- 
ing, teſolving, and humectating power. It is very rare; 
when good, it is of a fine tranſparent yellow; and melts 
eaſily, either in the mouth, or on the fire. 7 
In defect of this js brought another kind from the Antilles, 


and its chief conſumption is in the making of varniſh, 
3 ſhare, or quota of a coparcener, See 
MW 0 ( rae once! 
COPARCENERS, or partenert, ſuch as have equal portions 
in the inheritance, of their anceſtor. nn 
Coparceners are ſo either by Jaw, or cuſtom. - Coparceners by 


come equally to the lands of their anceſtor. 
Coparceners by cu/tom are thoſe who, by ſome peculiar, cuſtom 


of the country, challenge equal parts in ſuch: lands; as in 


Youth ane ST COGNISOR. 


| land is noe fubjeR to copareenary. 


e COPE, 


is a conyul/ive contraction of ſome muſcular part of the body. - 


conſidered under theſe two diviſions: — 10, Thoſe which pro- 


which is almoſt the only one known among the druggiſts; 


- law are the iſſue female ;_ which, in default of à male heir, 


Kent, by the cuſtom of gavelkind.— The crown of Eng- 
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CoPERNICAN em, or 4 is that ſyſtem of the world, 
3 a 


it; from whom it took the new name of the 
Nie. Copernicus, now a name ſo popular, was born at I horn, | 
in Poliſh Pruſſia, in the year 1472. —_—_— to Junctinas, or | 
ual domeſtic edu-| r 

. cation, he was ſent to the univerſity of Cracow; where he ap- 
plied himſelf to philoſophy and phyſic, and at length com- 85 

| e, having : — {4 
Propenſity to mathematics, he diligently attended the lectures 
of Albert. Brudzevius, and even learnt of him at home. After | 


he ran thro all the mathematics of the age, yet he 8 
taken with perſpective; on occaſion whereof he learned paint Þ 
ing, in which he is ſaid to have excelled. When 23 years of 
age, being at Bologna, he became acquainted with that emi- | i 
nent mathematician Dom. Maria Ferrarienſis; and was ad- 0 
mitted to ſhare with him in making of aſtronomical obſerva- | - 
tions. Here, in the year 1497. Copernicus firſt obſerved an oc- 

a moon. Going on to Rome, he], h 


8 under the head 8YS TEM. 5 
PERNICUS is the name of an aſtronomical inſtrument, 
"contrived, by Mr. Whiſton, for the calculation and exhibi- 


4 | FROM 2 25 are inſcribed numbers, transferred hither from the 


N 
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COPE; an eccleſiaſtical ornament, uſually worn by chantors and | 


ſub-chantors,- when they officiate in the church-ſolemnity. 


It is alſo worn by the Romiſh biſhops, and other ordinaries : |. 


It reaches from the ſhoulders to the feet. The antients called 
it ale. 


8. Martin's Cops was a relle formerly in great efteem among 


the French kings; and Was often carried with them to war 
as their ftandard. e FFF 
COPERNICAN ſphere. See the article 8p HERE. 


wherein the ſun is ſuppoſed at reſt in the centre; and the planets 
with the earth; to move in ellipſes round hink See SYSTEM. 
The heavens and ftars are here ſuppoſed at reſt; and that diur- 
nal motion which they appear to have from eaſt to welt, is 
imputed to the earth's motion from welt to eaſt, 
This ſyſtem was aſſerted by many of the antients; and particu- 


mius, Nicetas, Heraclides Ponticus, Plato, and Pythagoras; from 


_ which laft it was antiently denominated the Pythagoric ſilem. 


It was alſo held by Archimedes, in his book de granorum arene 
Lumero; but after him it became neglected, and even forgotten, 
for many ages; till about 250 years ago, when Copernicus revived 


1473. according to Mœſtlinus. Aſter the u 


menced doctor in medicine. In the mean tim 


he had here attained to the uſe of the aſtrolabe, and was entering a 


upon aſtronomy, he took Regiomontanus for his 2 tho 


= 


cultation of Palilitium | | R ; 
taught publicly, and made ſome conſiderable obſervations; and 


at his return to Cracow, he was made canon of the church 


of Wermelant, or Ermeland, and at length vicat- general. 


The courſe he took in proſecuting aſtronomy, which has ren- | 


dered his name immortal, was as follows: Obſerving how the 


aſtronomers of thoſe times were gravelled to make the planets "P 
move equably in circular orbits, viz. to ſuppoſe them to move, beſides the rank and authority it gives them with regard tothe 
religious, it comprehends the 5 


not about their own centre, but that of the equant; and that |. 
they could no-way make out a tolerably regular ſyſtem, out of 
all their ſhifts and bypotheſes; he reſolved to try what he could | 
do. With this view he peruſed the writi 


ſophers and aſtronomers extant ; and picked out of each what 


appeared probable and elegant. In this review he was chiefly | - 


taken with two almoſt ſimilar opinions (the one attributed to 


Martianus Capella, the other to Apollonius Pergzus) ; which |. 


give a very good account of the motions of Venus and Mer- | 
curry; and explain the cauſe of their directions, ſtations, and | 
_ retrogradations, very happily : the latter, withal, performing | 
the ſame in the three 15 


cus choſe rather to adopt the opinion of the Pythagoreans ; | 


to remove the earth out of the centre of the world, and to 


give it, not only a diurnal motion round its own axis; but 
alſo an annual one round the fun, — 


On this footing he began to obſerve, calculate, compare, Ac. 
ans at length, after a long, ſolicitous diſquiſition, found himſelf 
in a condition to account for the pbænomena and motions of 

all the planets; and to make an orderly arrangement, or 


diſpoſition of the whole heavens : wherein nothing could be 
altered, or difplaced, without bringing the utmoſt confuſion 
into the whole. | | N 

Theſe things he began to write down about the year .1507. 
He then proceeded to furniſh himſelf with ſome new appa- 
ratus; particularly a parallactic inſtrument, and ſome Ptole- 
maie rulers, ,wherewith to obſerve the altitude of the ſtars, 


_ _ and determine the periods of the ſun and moon: and with- | 
butt other means, compoſed his fix books de orbium carleAiury 


_ Fevolutionibus ; containing the whole of aſtronomy, delivered 
after the example of Ptolemy, in a geometrical method. We 


have already obſerved, that he began it in 1507, he finiſhed | 


it in 1530. Five years after, he poliſhed a 
He died of a dyſen 
© year 1543.— Sec the order and diſpoſition of the heavenly bo- 
dier, as laid down by him, compared with thoſe in the other 


improved it. 


tion of eclipſes, and of the motions of the planets, both the 
— and ſecondary ones, Ec. ö 
t was fo called by the inventor, as being built on the Coper-. 
nican ſyſtem; or as repreſenting the heavenly bodies agreeable 
thereto. It conlifts of ſeveral contentrical circles of'y wood ; 


— 


articulz; 
| © ſcription were ſuperfluous. The author of i particular 4. 


| larly Ecphantus, Seleucus, Afiftatchus, Philolaus, Cleanthes Sa-“ 


Copornican ſyſtem. | 


eemed moſt | . 


of all the philo- | 


perior planets. But then, in both | 
theſe hypotheſes, the earth is ſuppoſed the centre: Coperni- | 


perſon muſt be in the celibate ; or, if he have been marith 


tery, and a palſy on his right ſide, in the | 


nature, will, and operations in Jeſus Chviſt ite 


- 


all his life in continence ; and even 
fore ordination ; but are not obliged to it, as LudolphusmiF 


of the laity towards the clergy is very extraordinary. 


; changes in any-thing : they have three liturgies, which 0; 


' girdle, on a mat ſtretched on the ground; and t0P wr 


ſcum o 


aſtronomical tables: by the various diſpoſi 
cles, which are made ſo as to ſlide within each oth 
flions are folved ; and thus long calculations are {a 
the work of many hours brought irito a ſew Minute, 
For the exhibition of eclipſes, there is a peculiar = 
conſiſting of a terreſtrial globe, ſo diſpoſed, as, that 
turned round its axks, the light of the ſun, or 3 2 
projected through a glaſs plane, marked out into 55 Aer b 
circles, expreſſimg digits of the eclipſe: and n 
of the eclipſe, with its degree or quantity in 
ath, agreeably and accurately repreſented, 
The — not being very common, x 


tions of thee cz 
„ ue. 
d, and 


PParatys 


thus is the 
Me Path 
any part of i; 


ECHEESSSSL2S=>=z 


h: , Th 

hook ny to explain it. e ing 

COPH TI“, Cornrs, or Cop ri, a name gjven FE off 
KS t Sven to the C. ä 

ſtians of Egypt; who are of the ſect of Jacobites. relig 

The critics are extremely divided about the origin an; cut 

| pby of the word: ſome write it Gophi, others C, * perh 

ophtite, Copts, &c. Scaliger derives the name ras Ba dece 

an antiently celebrated town. of Egypt, the metropolis i The 

Thebaid. Kircher, refates this opinion, and maintains with 

the word originally ſignifies cut, and circumciſed; and y ſome 

+ given theſe progie by the Mahometans, by way of : they a Sy1 

| In regard of their practice of cireumciſing: but b. Sollier andri 

mother Jeſuit, refutes this opinion. Scaliger afterward, his a 

Changed his opinion, and derived the word from A mioh 

the antient name of Egypt, by retrenching the firſt {yllable: of 1 

but this opinion, too, P. Sollier diſputes. John de Leo u ſucce 

others ſay, that the Egyptians antiently called their coun * 

"Blebibth, or Cibth, from Cibth their pr king, ven E. 
Lite, &c. others ſay from Cobtim ſecond king of E "Nt ; 

Vanſleb derives the word Copht from Copt ſon of Mifan. tha t! 

grandſon of Noah. All theſe etymologies P. Sollier rejet tiles 

on this principle, that were they true, the Egyptians ought al churel 

Equally to be called Cophti; whereas, in effect, none but the | his let 

Chriſtians, and among thoſe none but the Jacobites, bear thy comp 

name; the Melchites not being comprehended under it,-Hence uſed t 

he chooſes to derive the word from the name Jacobite, by te. of Che 

trenching the firſt ſ yllable ; whence cobite, cobra, copta, and depend 

. Ccophta, We. ; * | his ow 

The Cophts have a patriarch, who reſides at Cairo, but he tales pope, 

His title from Alexandria: he has no archbiſhop. under hin, | from F 

ut eleyen or twelve biſhops. The reſt of the cle „ Whether OPHT 

ſecular or regular, js compoſed of the orders of Antony, This is 

8. Paul, and S. Macarius, who have each their monaſterie, a great 

Beſide the orders of prieſts, deacons, and ſubdeacons, theCopltr all Gre 

have likewiſe archimandrites, the dignity whereof they conſer F. Kir 

with all the prayers and ceremonies of a ſtrict ordination, bulary 
his makes a conſiderable difference among the prieſts ; and tant * 

or of e 


gree and functions of ach- 
prieſts. By a cuſtom of 600 years ſtanding, if a prieſt clefted 
biſhop be not already arehimandrite, that dignity muſt be 
conferred on him before epiſcopal ordination. 
The ſecond perſon among the clergy, after the patriarch, ö 
the titu'ar patriarch of Jeruſalem „ Who alſo reſides at Can, 
by reaſon of the few Copbts at Jeruſalem ; he is, in eſſech lit 
more than biſhop of Cairo: only he goes to Jeruſalemerey 
Eafter, and viſits ſome other places in Paleſtine near Font, 
which own his juriſdiction, "Ta him belongs the goven- 
ment of the Cophtic church, during the vacancy of the ps 
A . 
To be elected patriarch, it is neceſſa the puſs have Ji 
at he be a virgin: it 
is he confers the biſhopricks. To be «leQed biſhop, ti 


it muſt not be above once. | 1 5 
The prieſts and inferior miniſters are allowed to be marriedbe 


takingly obſerves. - They have an infinity of deacons, andea 
confer the dignity frequently on children. None but the ont 
rank among the people commence eccleſiaſtics; whence e 
that exceſhive ignorance found among them: yet the! 


Their office is longer than the Roman office, and i 


vary occaſionally. | 5 as * 
Ihe monaſtic life is in great eſteem among the (il: 

- admitted into it, there is always required the conſent o 
biſhop. The religious Cophts make a vow of pep 
chaſtity ; renounce the world, and live with great 7 
in deſerts: they are obliged to ſleep in their cloaths an 


themſelves every evening 150 times, witk their face . 
on the * They are all, both men and women, p 
the people; and live on alms. The nunnerics at 
pr! hoſpitals; and fewenter but widows reducedto 2s 
- Roderic reduces the errors and opinions of the 
the following heads: 10, That they put away their #9 
eſpouſe others while the firſt are living. 2“, That 
| ſeven ſacraments ; viz, baptiſm, the euchariſt, col we” 
ordination, faith, faſting, and prayer. 1 
the Holy Spirit to proceed frem the Son. Ae (ﬆ 
only allow © three cecumenieal councils ; that of 1 4 of 
ſtantinople, and Epheſus, 59, That they only * 15 


_ 


bu nzgity with the divinitf. For their errors in diſci- 

pf the _— ares rd To the practice of circum- 

pline ey children before baptiſm, which has obtained 

clin _ from the twelfth century. 2%, To their or- 

amore Jeacons at five years of age. 357, To their allowing 

Gan in the ſecond degree. 4, To their forbearing 

i _ to which ſome add their belief of a baptiſm by 

2 hich they confer by applying a hot iron to their fore- 
or cheeks. | 1 

inte theſe errors, and ſhew that many of them are 

Ty way particular perſons, than doctrines of the ſect. 

Nis — to be the caſe wich regard to their polygamy, eat- 

"blood, marrying in the ſecond degree, and the baptiſm 

1 for Lare it is not practiſed as a ceremony of 

reli way nor as of any divine appointment; but merely as a 

4 which they derive from the Iſhmaelites; and which, 

* ans, may have had its origin from a view to health and 


decency in thoſe hot countries. 


; tins; but always in appearance only, and under 
2 of their ails. In the time of pope Paul IV. 
a Syrian was diſpatched to Rome from the patriarch of Alex- 
.ndria, with letters to that pope; wherein he acknowleged 
his authority, and promiſed obedience ; defiring a perſon 
might be diſpatched to Alexandria, to treat about a re- union 
of his church to that at Rome : purſuant to which, Pius IV. 

| ſucceſſor to Paul, choſe F. Roderic, a Jeſuit, whom he di- 
ſpatched in 1561.” in quality of apoſtolical nuntio. 

But the Jeſuit, upon a conference with two Cophts deputed for 
that purpoſe by the patriarch, was made to know, that the 


tites of father of fathers, paſtor of paſtors, and maſter of all 


his letters, were no more than mere matters of civility and 
compliment; and that it was in this manner the patriarch 
uſed to write to his friends : they added, that ſince the council 
of Chalcedon, and the eftabliſhment of ſeveral patriarchs in- 
dependent of one another; each was chief, and maſter of 
his own church. This was the anſwer the patriarch gave the 
pope, after he had received a ſum of money remitted to him 
from Rome, by the hands of the Venetian conſul. 
OPHTIC, or Cop ric, the language of the Cophts. 
This is the antient language of the Egyptians, mixed with 


a pet deal of Greek; the characters it is written in being 
| all Greek, | OY 3 8 1 
a F. Kircher is the firſt who publiſhed a grammar, and voca- 
bulary of the Cophtic. There is not known any book ex- 
ſe tant in the Cophtrc, except tranſlations of the holy Scriptures, 
the or of eccleſiaſtical offices; or others that have relation there- 
* to, as dictionaries, Wc, | GT PE he + 5 
W The antient Cophtic is now no longer found, but in books: 


the language now. uſed throughout the country is Arabic. 


tongue, and independent of all others, had been much altered 
by the Greek: for beſides that it has borrowed all its cha- 


number of the words are pure Greek. 


_ Voſius, indeed, aſſerts that there was no Co | hits language D 
1 til after Egypt became ſubject to the Arabs. The language, 1 
1 according to him, is a mixture of Greek and Arabic: the very 


mme thereof not being in the world till after the Arabs were 


[' maſters of the country. But this, M. Simon obſerves, proves 
1271 nothing; except that what was antiently called Egyptian, has 
* wa by the Arabs been called Cophtic, by a.corruptioh of | 
15 eech. There are, it is true, Arabic words in the Cephtic; 


| Jet this by no means proves but that there was a language be- 


abe fore that time, either Cophtic or Egyptian. Pietro de la Valle 
vai Oſerves, that the Cophts have intirely loſt their antient 
deve a ed that it is now no longer underſtood among them; 
ond 1 + they have nothing extant therein but ſome ſacred books ; 


ad that they ſtill ſay maſs in it: ſolo hanno in eſſa alcuni libri 
facri, dicendo ancora la maſſa in quella lingua. ö FM 
N vulgar tongue; and this has occaſioned the originals 


loft; it i : | f 
p hk 25 it is added, that they rehearſe the epiſtles and 
ophttc, 


The Cophts, at different times, have made ſeveral re-unions | 


churches, which the patriarch had beſtowed on the pope in | 


The old Cophtic, which Kircher maintains to be a mother-| 


 Tacters from the Greek, with à very little variation, a great | 


al their other books have been tranſlated into Arabic, which | 


e maſs, twice; once in Arabic, and once in 


Sr 


time they were called decani and lecicarii; perhaps, becauſe 
they were divided by decads or tens, each whereof had a biet 


amony the clerks was the next in order before the chantors. 


to carry off the wet. Sy 5 8 
CoPING over, in carpentry, a ſort of hanging over, not ſquare to 

its upright, but bevelling on its under ſide till it end in an edge. 
COPIVI, CAIVI, Copaysa; or Cr ALBA, a balm or bal- 
ſam, ouſing out of inciſions made in a tree of Brazil; not 
* notice of but by very late writers; at leaſt, not under 
this name, | 


much more ſragrant, and deterſive. It is extremely quick in 
paſling off by urine, and mightily cleanſcs thoſe paſſages ; by 
which it has obtained very much in gonorrhœas, ſeminal 
weakneſſes, the whites, and all obſtructions, and ulcerations 
of thoſe parts. It is likewiſe a powerful balſamic, and is good 
in many diſtempers of the breaſt, eſpecially in catarrhs, tic- 
kling coughs, ſpitting of blood, Sc. In dyſenteries and diar- 


inteſtines is by the acrimony of the humours abraded, it is 


It mixes intimately with the yolk of an egg. The Jews uſe 

it to ſtop the flux of blood after circumciſion. * 

COPPEL, Cor EIL, or Curl, a veſſel uſed by refiners, and 
aſſayers, to try, and purify their metals. | 


aſhes, and bones of ſheeps feet, calcined and lixiviated, to 
ſeparate the ſalts, which would otherwiſe make it crack. At 
the bottom of the veſſel is a little cavity filled with a kind of 
| white varniſh, compoſed of hartſhorn, or pike- bones; calcined 
and diluted in water: the uſe of this liquor is, that the gold or 
- filver to be aſſayed may be more conveniently lodged, and that 
the button of the aſſay may be ſeparated the more eaſily. 


ling; and though the touchſtone, graver, &c. are of ſome 
ſervice to the goldſmith in judging of their purity; yet, with- 
out the coppel, it is difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, to know 
their preciſe degree of purity. Kees 50 

De refiner's coppel, is a large freeſtone veſſel; lined withinſide 
with a kind of plaſter made of aſhes well lixiviated; cleanſed; 
dried; beaten, and fifted. Ra 


by adding lead to it, and expoſing the whole to a violent fire. 
See Supplement, article CoPPEL... bo | 
COPPER, a hard, heavy, ductile metal; found in mines; in 
ſeveral parts of Europe, but moſt abundantly in Sweden. 

Copper is of all metals the moſt ductile and . 

and ſilver; and it abounds very much in vitriol and ſulphur. 
The chymiſts call it venus ; as ſuppoſing it to have ſome more 
immediate relation to that planet. By an analyſis it appears 
a red ſalt. | nh | 
Copper is found in glebes or ſtones of various forms and co- 
lours 3 which are firſt beaten ſmall and waſhed, to ſeparate 


Aſter waſhing they are ſmelted, and the melted matter run into 
a kind of moulds, to form large blocks, by ſome called ſalmons, 
and by others cakes of copper. This is the ordinary copper. 

To render it more pure and beautiful, they melt it again once 

or twice; ſome of its coarſe earthy parts being left behind at 

each fuſion, and a quantity of tin and antimony added in 

each. In this ſtate it is called roſe copper, in Latin @s 
elo um. | d cam; RY 37 * I * | 

* — is ſometimes alſo found native and pure in the mines, 

either in form of threads, or in flakes, plates, grains, or 

other maſſes and lumps — This is called virgin ropper. | 
Of a mixtire of copper and lapis calaminaris, is formed braſs; 
which the French call cuivre jaune, yellow * in con- 
tradiſtinction to natural copper, which they call cuiure rouge, 
„ BRAG © oh rect ins ts 


uintal, makes bell metal. See BELL metal. | 
per and braſs melted in _ quantities, make what the 
French call bronze, uſed for figures, ſtatues, Sc. 
Copper turns white by ah unction of ſpirit of wine and orpi- 
ment. Pliny ſays there is a copper naturally white, found 
underneath the ſilver mines. See Supplement, article Cu- 
PRUM. | f „ 


1 Engraving on ER, J c. 25 . FENGRAVING, © 
Engraving on COPPER. See the articles f GRA | 


| Refining of COPPER. + { | RETININ G. 
Chymilis give the denomination ſaffron o copper, or crocus ve 
nerts, to a preparation of copper plates ſtratified with decrepi- 
tated ſalt, in a crucible; after having extinguiſhed them in 
water, and ſcraped them with iron inſtruments. It is very 

red, and is wſcd in emplaſters to cleanſe wounds, and ulcers. - 
Some chymiſts have pretended, that the ſpirit of copper is real 


© tot . , | 4 
tofi 2 if we believe F. Vanſleb, the Cophts ſay the maſs in 
erpend ie, all but the epiſtles and goſpels, which they rehearſe: 
uſe 155 in that and Cophtic ; La maſſa celebrano in lingua Ara- 
nd tht Me 11.742 PEvangelio & alciine Altre coſe the ſogliano leg- | 
profit a * nella lingua Copta & Araba. . 5 it FRO erties  þ 
nahe Ply %% Ses the article M 
1, off _ = deliberanda, a writ which lies in caſe where 2 
bs halte jug I the copy of a libel at the hands of the eccle- | 
x FRO Se Coxnpoomas. oo ooo l 
. fir... *, 90der the weſtern empire, a graus · digger. In the 
ce ae me the church, there were clerks deſtined for this 
favour 3 In the year 357. Conſtantine made a law in- 
. , e prieſts copiatæ ; i. e. of thoſe who had the care 


nerrments; where em from the 
baden ee _ he exempts them from the luftral 


other traders paid. 


* 


% under him alſo that K . 
diate, „ „n lo that they. firſt n to be called co- 
e clerks deſtined for Nl labore, from x0@ror, of. 


alkaheſt, capable of diſſolving wholly pearls, corals, crabs 


ence has ſhewn the contrary. | or hen 
Es uflum, ſometimes allo called ſaffron of venus, is nothing 


| : | Verdigreaſs 


or litter for the carriage of the dead bodies. Their place 


It is of a thinner conſiſtence than common turpentine, but 


 Thceas of long continuance, . where the mucus that lines the 


of great ſervice in ſupplying its place by its balſamic quality. 


The coppel of aſſay,” is a little flat veſſel, made of vegetable 


Note, Though metals may be tried otherwiſe than by coppel- 


eable after gold 


them from the earthy, Sc. parts wherewith they are mixed. 


er, or Crocus de- 


loo, ſeinde, cede, He,, T cut, beat, Se. | Before that © 


COPING / a wall, the top or cover of a wall, made ſloping | 


In this kind of opel it is that they purify their gold and ſilver, | 


compoſed of a ſulphur. ill digeſted, a yellowiſh mercury, and 


— 


Copper melted together with 22 or 23 pounds of fine tin per 


eyes, &c, without any diminution of its force ; but experi- 8 
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| nothing may be wanting to conſtitute a real plant, 
Laſtly, _ j ane a kind of pods, or capſulæ, con- 
theſe w_ ſeed of the coral. It is even ſaid, that in what 
ning on what matter ſoever this juice be ſhed, it carries 
place, ol with it, and produces a plant of coral : whence it is, 
fecundit cabinets of the curious, we find ſome of it on dead 
that 1" lis, pieces of earthen ware, and other kinds of ſolid 
mens "hich chance and the working of the fea have thrown 
| —_— F. Kircher's foreſts. Coral, M. le Comte de 
— wo obſerves, grows chiefly in grottos whoſe mouth or 
4 is towards & ſouth, and their vault or concave arch 
e rallel to the ſurface of the earth. For its growth, it 
—_— ary the ſea be as quiet as a pond : it vegetates the con- 
m_ a Noall other plants ; its foot adhering to the top of 
1 and its branches ſhooting downwards. The foot 
ard: the exact form of the ſolid it grows to, and even covers 
like a plate, to 2 certain extent; which M. de Marſigli 
: ks a proof that its ſubſtance was originally fluid: and what 
aufen the thought, is, that. the ſame ſubſtance ſhall ſome- 
times line the inſide of a ſhell, which it could never have en- 
tered but in form of a fluid. . | | 
bon a nice examen of the ſeveral parts of coral, M. de Mar- 
i oathers, that all its organiſm, with regard to vegetation, 
15 in its rind; that the tubules of this rind filtrate juice 
which fills the cellules, and runs along the canals as far as the 
extremities of the branches * ; and that this juice being petri- 
fed, both in the cells encompaſſing the coralline ſubſtance, 
:ndin thoſe of the extremities of the branches whoſe ſubſtance 
i not yet formed, makes the plant grow both in height and 


bulk, 


2 t was held a paradox in 1710. to aſſert, that all that appears 
" organical in c ral, with regard to vegetation, conſiſted in its 
rind, and in the furface ot the proper coralline ſubſtance im-| 
mediately covered with this rind, But M. de Reaumur has 
lately adopted and fortified this opinion. —He takes for a 
pu the coarſe viſible rind of coral, which is very different 


mmer rind, which the eyes do not diſtinguiſh from the proper 
'  coralline ſubſtance covered by it: and all the reſt, that is, al- 


without any organization. 'There are many plants which 
cannot grow without being ſupported : this is under the ſame 

| neceſſity, But whereas others go out in ſearch of ſupports, 
and meet with foreign bodies already formed ; coral forms 
itſelf a ſupport within itſelf, and inveſts it with its own ſub- 
ſtance. Hiſt, Acad. R. Scienc. An. 1727. p. 51. 


The aritients believed that coral was ſoft while it continued at 
the bottom of the water ; and that it only became hard and 
fold by the impreſſion of the air. But the moderns are con- 
vinced of the contrary from experience; and know that there 
was more of imagination than truth in the name gorgonium, 
which they gave it, to ſhew that Meduſa's head did not con- 
vert objects into ſtone more ſurely, than coral became petri- 
hed as ſoon as it appeared in the air. 

ere are, properly, but three kinds of coral, red, white, 
and black : the black is the rareſt, and moſt eſteemed ; but it 
i the red that is ordinarily uſed in medicine. It muſt be 
choſen thick, ſmooth, and ſhining, and of a beautiful red, 
not covered with any tartareous matter, 
There is a kind of white coral pierced full of holes, and a black 
oral, named antipates ; appearing of a different nature from 
the reſt ; but theſe are of no uſe.— The chymiſts draw a ma- 
Perl tincture from coral, and a alt. RO 

af gives title to an officinal compoſition, called fyrup of 
«ral, ſometimes preſcribed by phyſicians ; as is likewiſe the 
powder of coral finely ground, and afterwards levigated on a 


"cept thoſe who are fond of medicines with gems in them, 
. 1 oy uſe hereof, - By means of its exceeding hardneſs, it 
fon to take away wich it a great deal of the levigating 
The virtues attributed to coral and its preparations, are, that it 
ho nt, and therefore of uſe in diarrhœas, too large 
. an of the menſtrua, and floodings; of ſervice in the fluor 
0 * and to prevent miſcarriages; beſides its uſe in common 
u deltzceous powder in childrens diſeaſes, &c. r 


mes of houſes from thunder- bolts, the keeping away 
Ano Pirits, and the promoting of dentition, It is added, 
u the ti de. appears redder wore on a man than on a woman; 
unit, 0f omes pale and livid when wore by a ſick Ai: ; 


BN that the changes — 


+ col ! n the plant correſpond with thoſe in the 
wry” "Ay But for theſe, and many thre fancies of the ſame 
| Wien 8581 udeus apella, —Its chief uſe we know of, is in 
at gal NT Tour: and other toys, ee Bw 
WT. he places 7y. The time for fi ing coral is ſrom April to July: 
« wid ne e Ae the Perſian Gulf, Red Sea, coaſts of Africa to- 
om. he, and the 2 Caen the iſles of Majorca and Cor- 
6 we The method of f 8 of Provence and Catalonia. 


e * , 
Mow? under the direction of a company at Marſeilles, is as 


| Ven or eight men 5 5 5 ; 
L No 7. En 49% boat; commanded by the patran ot 


CORALLINE, ſea-moſs ; a plant found adhering to rocks, 


from what we properly call cora/; and alſo another much 


' moſt the whole coralline ſubſtance, he takes for a mere tone C 


le, and made up into a proper form. But there are few, 


= alſo attribute to cora / the immediate ſtopping of blood, | 


100 hiking is nearly the ſame in all places; that 
a the Baſtion of F rance, where there is - eſtabliſhed | 


proprietor ; the caſter throws his net, if we may ſo call the ma- 
chine wherewith he uſes to tear up the coral from the bottom ef 
the ſea; and the other ſix manage the boat. The net is compoſed 
of two beams tied acroſs, with a leaden weight to preſs them 
down : to the beams is faftened a great quantity of hemp looſe- 
y twiſted round, among which they mix ſome _ nets. - 
n this condition the machine is let down into the fea; and 
when the coral is pretty ſtrongly embarraſſed in the hemp and 
the nets, they draw it out by a rope; which they unwind ac- 
cording to the depth, and which ſometimes requires half a do- 
zen boats to draw. If the rope happen to break, the fiſhermen 
are in great danger of drowning. 
Before the fiſhermen go out, they agree on the price of the co- 
ral, which is ordinarily at the rate of 4s. 6d. per pound. 
When the fiſhery is over, which in a ſeaſon uſually amounts to 
25 quintals of coral each boat; it is divided into 1 3 parts; the 


and each of the ſix companions one: the 1 3th being reſerved 
for the company, c. 


Artificial CoR AL is made of cinnabar well beaten; a layer where- 


of is applied on a piece of wood well dried, and poliſhed, firſt 
moiſtened with tize: the whole is then again poliſhed ; and, 
for varniſh, rubbed over with the white of an egg. | 
ſhells, and even to coral. lt has no ſtem, but its branches ſhoot 
immediately out of the root. Its uſe in medicine is not very 


in children, when taken in powder; and is alſo uſed as an orna- 
ment in rock- work. The beſt is greeniſh; the worſt aſh-co- 


loured ; the red is not much better, 


CORALLINUM Arcanum. See the article Axe ANU. 
CORAM mon Fudice, in law, is when a cauſe is brought into a 


court whereof the judges have no juriſdiction. 


CORBAN, a Scripture term, ſignify ing an oblation, or offering, 


to God on the altar. 


CoRBAN alſo denotes a ceremony in uſe among the Mahomet- 


ans, yearly performed at the foot of mount Ararat in Arabia, 
near Mecca.—It conſiſts in laying a great number of ſheep, 
and diſtributing them among the poor 

ORBEILS, in fortification, little baſkets, about a foot and an 


topz which, being filled with earth, are frequently ſet one 
againſt another upon the parapet, or elſewhere; leaving cer- 


vert, without being ſeen by them. | | 
CORBEL, in architecture, the repreſentation of a baſket, ſome- 
times ſeen on the heads of Caryatides. | 
The word is alſo uſed for the vaſe, or tambour, of the Corin- 
thian column; ſo called from its reſemblance of a baſket, or 
becauſe it was firſt formed on the model of a baſket. | 
CoRBEL, or CoRBI1L, is alſo uſed, in building, for a ſhort-piece 
of timber placed in a wall, with its end ſticking out fix or eight 
Inches, as occaſion ſerves, in manner of a ſhouldering-piece. 
The under-part of the end, thus ſticking out, is ſometimes cut 
into the form of a boultin; ſometimes of an ogee, and ſome- 


upper- ſide being plain and flat. : | | 
Theſe corbels are uſually placed for ſtrength immediately under 
the ſemi- girders of a platform, and ſometimes under the ends of 
chamber-beams: in which latter caſe, they are commonly placed 
a foot or two below the beam, and have a piece of timber ſtand- 
ing upright cloſe to the wall from the corbel to the beam. 
CoRBEL is alſo uſed by ſome architects for a niche, or hollow, 
left in walls for images, figures, or ſtatues, to ftand in. 
CORD“, or Choxp, an aſſemblage of ſeveral threads of hemp, 
cabled or twiſted together by means of a wheel, 10 


* The ward comes from the Greek xog4 r, wWhickk properly ſignificy 
an inteſtine, or gut, whereof cords may be made. SeeCnord, 


the brothers of the fraternity inſtituted in honour of that ſaint. 
Some, as the cordeliers, capuchins, minorites, and recolets, wear 
it white; others, as the pique-puces, black.—lts deſign is ta 
commemorate the bonds wherewith Jeſus Chriſt was bound. 
The ſociety of the Cord includes a great number of people be- 
ſides religious. To obtain indulgences, they are only obliged 


wear this rope, which muſt have been firſt bleſſed by the ſu- 
periors of the order. | 75 
Con of Weed, à certain quantity of wood for burning; fo called, 
becauſe formerly meaſured with a cn. . 
It is now meaſured between two ſtakes of wood, four foot high, 
and eight foot apart z and is to be four foot broad, or deep. 


by water, comes aboard a veſſel ; in oppoſition to that which 
is floated. All burning wood, not exceeding 18 inches cir- 
cumference; is deemed cord-woed, 2 
Corp, in geometry, muſic, G. Seo ChHorn, | 
CORDAGE, in the ſea language, is uſed in general for all the 
ropes and cords, big and ſmall, uſed in the rigging and fitting 
out of a veſſel. See Raye, and RIGGING. | | 
The word is alſo uſed for the art of preparing and manufacture- 


| [ing the ropes, Ge. 


- patron whereof, or maſter coraller, has four, the caſter two, 


conſiderable; yet it is ſuppoſed of ſome effect to deſtroy worms 


half high, eight inches wide at the bottom, and twelve at the 


tain port- holes, from whence to fire upon the enemy under cv- 


times of a face, &c, according to the workman's fancy; the 


CoRD of S. Francis, à kind of rope adorned with knots, wore by 
to ſay five paters, five ave mary's and gloria patri's, and ta 


Carn-weed is properly new wood; and ſuch as, when brought 
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This augmentation of weight will render the cords ſtill the 


WE i 


The ardage is faid to be baked, when, having paſſed a ſtove, or 
other hot place, it is drained of all its moiſture. 


fove is that which is paſſed through hot pitch as it comes out of 
the ſtove. Each quintal of cordage may take up about 20 pounds 
col pitch. The cordage is ſometimes pitched in the thread. 
When a rope is ſaid to be of fix inches, it is underſtood of fix 
inches around, or in circumference. The commerce of cord- 


age is very conſiderable at Amſterdam : that made of Coningſ- 


berg 8 valued at 20 per cent. more than that of Muſcovy 
hemp. are ſold by weight. * 2 
The number of ropes required in fitting out a veſſel, is almoſt 

.- Inconceivable : each has its particular name and uſe. 

The Spaniards make a kind of ſhoes of cordage, which they call 
alpargates, whereof they uſe great quantities at home, and yet 
drive a very conſiderable commerce to the Indies; ſo as to ſend 

away whole ſhip-loads thereof. The Indians make their cord- 
age of the bark of cocos, maguay, and other trees. 

Hs to the flrength of rapes, er CoRDAGE, M. Reaumur takes oc- 
cafion, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy, to conſider the 
queſtion, whether a rope compoſed of ſeveral twiſts, or ſtrands, 

+ interwoven, v. gr. ten, have more ſtrength to ſuſtain a weight, 
than the ten twiſts would have ſeparately, placed parallel over 
one another: or, which is the ſame thing, whether, if each 
twiſt be capable of ſuſtaining the weight of a pound, the 
whole cord be able to ſuſtain more than ten ? 
There, indeed, appears no great difficulty in the queſtion : the 
evidence ſeems ftrong on the ſide of the affirmative. For, 10, 
By virtue of the twiſting, the diameter of the rope is made 
larger than are thoſe of the ten twiſts together; but it is ap- 
parently by its thickneſs that a rope ſuſtains a weight, or reſiſts 
' fracture. 20, Twiſted ſtrands have not all, as when parallel, a 
vertical direction with regard to the weight: ſeveral of them, 
and even the greateſt part, have oblique directions, and of con- 


ſequence do not bear all the ſhare of the burden they would 


otherwiſe bear. In effect, they are inclined planes that are 
only preſſed with a part of the load. 8 
Hence it would follow, that the ſurplus of the ſtrength of the 
twiſts might be employed in raiſing a larger weight. | 
On the other hand, it is true, that, in twiſting the ſtrands, 
ſome are ſtretched, and others left more looſe; and the new 
tenſion given the former, ſerves to weaken them, and has of 
itſelf the effect of a weight: thus they become leſs able to 
fuſtain one ſo large. Thoſe more lax, on the contrary, evade, 
in ſome meaſure, the action of weight: for the action is diſtri- 
buted equally on the ten ſuppoſedly equal twiſts; and if ſome, 
by reaſon of their particular diſpoſition, receive leſs than their 
quota, the weight will act more forcibly on the reſt, and will 
break them firſt, as being more tenſe; after which, it will 
eaſily diſpatch the reſt, as not being in ſufficient number to op- 
r Loot 83 


his is the ſum of what can be urged for and agaĩnſt the 


twiſting: to decide between them, M. Reaumur had recourſe] 
to experiment. The reſult was, that, contrary to all expect-| 


ation, he ſtill found the twiſting: diminiſhed the ſtrength of 


the rope: whence it is eaſily inferred, that it diminiſhes it the 
more, as the rope is the thicker. For inaſmuch as the twiſting| 


diminiſhes; the more twiſting, the more diminution. 

The refiſtance or friction of CoRDAGE is very conſiderable; 
and by all means to be conſidered in calculating the power of 

machines. M. Amontons obſerves, in the Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy, that a rope is ſo much the more difficult to 
bend, 10, As it is ſtiffer, and more etched by the weight it 
draws. 2“, As it is thicker; and, 3“, As it is to- be more 


* 
- 


The ſame author has thought. of ways to prove, in what pro- 


portion theſe different reſiſtances increaſe : that ariſing from 
the ſtiffneſs or rigidity occaſioned by the weight which draws| 
the rope, increaſes in proportion to the weight; and that 


ariſing from its thickneſs, in proportion to the diameter. 


- -Laſtly, That ariſing from the ſmalneſs of the gyres, or pul- 


leys, about which it is to be wound, is indeed greater for 
ſmaller circumferences than large ones, but does not increaſe 
ſo much as in the proportion of thoſe circumferences. | 

On this footing, the loſs. a machine ſuſtains by the cordage, 
being eſtimated in pounds; becomes, as it were, a new 

weight, to be added to that which the machine is to raiſe. 


more ſtiff; which exceſs.is to be computed as before. 
Thus we ſhall have ſeveral ſuns ſtill decreaſing; which are to 


be added together, as in the article of friction: and it will be]- 


ſurpriſing to ſee what a ſum they will amount to. See FRIc- 
P Ps. ; | 7 | , 
Where ropes are uſed in a machine, all the reſiſtance reſulting 
from their ſtiffneſs is to be put together; and all that occa- 
ſioned by the friction; which will make ſo conſiderable an 
augmentation to the difficuty of the motion, that a power 
which to raiſe a weight of 3000 pounds, by means of a fixed 
and a moveable pulley, needed only 1500 pounds; muſt, ac- 
cording to M. Amontons, haye 3942 pounds, on account of 


bent; 7.e.-as it is to be coiled, for inſtance, into a ſmaller 


q 


others, with more probability, 
| proces bf-onre. | 
I bite cordage is that not yet pitched. —Cordage pitched in the CORDELIER, a Franciſcan, or religious, of 


COR 


take it for a croſs minds of ty 


4 
* See Corp. | the order of g fi 
e cordeliers are clothed in thick grey cloth. witch . 1: C0 
a chaperon, and cloak, of the ney having 4 worn alen, ( 
cord, tied with three knots: whence the name. ge coe or be 
The cordeliers are otherwiſe called minor frier: thei "RD, 7 
name. The denomination cordelier is ſaid to how be, e 1 
given them in the war of S. Louis againſt the Infidelz: * " 
the friers minor having repulſed the Barbarians, and * here ing 
having inquired their name; it was anſwered, they wer ar pl 
cordeliez, tied with ropes.— The cordeliers are, to am vente up 
feſſed Scotiſts. See ScoTIST. _ e A on 
CORDIAL, Cardiac, in medicine, a comforting, or refreſh; 7 
_ remedy, that gives a ſudden ſtrength, and chearfulneſs, h ws 
railing the ſpirits when depreſſed by too much exerciſe ? U too 
—_— * like cauſe. RN ” - 
Cordials act by giving a ſpringineſs and force to th = 
by ſome of their 23 directly entering the _ 1 Vil 
pores, of the nerves and minute veſſels, and ſo mixing j = = 
diately with the fluids, — 2 IR 1 6 
Thus, ſome of the particles -of the ſpirit of lavender, why 5 
dropped into ſugar, and taken, are ſuppoſed to enter the ner 4 
of the palate directly. Spirituous liquors, as brangy, inn 1 
water, &c. are ſuppoſed alſo to act immediately on the — l , 
but eſpecially on the nervous coat of the ſtomach, and ng, mY 
| the common current of the circulation ; by which means ke , wie 
often prove an immediate cordial. 5 . : 
In faintings, where the circulation of the blood is langud. fl 1 
volatile oleoſum, or ſpirit of hartſhorn dropt in cold Water, a : 000 
drank immediately, occaſion a contraction of the fibrillz, the View 
| laſt by its coldneſs, and the firſt by entering the ſmall veſſch: ordon1 
and thus they inſtantly augment the circulation, or, in og its ent 
words, prove cordial.— In officinal compoſitions, the foury. doe 
dial flowers are, burrage, bugloſs, roſes, and violets. the Ior 
The four cordial waters are, thoſe of burrage, bugloſs, c capital 
| dive, and chicory ; ſome add, thoſe of carduus benedictu a He aff 
ſcorzonera, ſcabioſa, ſorrel, &c. Attic | 
8 45 | | "nog But Vi 
ORDIS Foevea. 3 LOVEA, 
CorDpis Aucro. Ex articles  Mucko. — 
Corpis Septum. SEPTUM. height ; 
CORDON, in fortification, a row of ſtones jutting out betwey vital % 
the rampart and the baſis of the parapet, like the tore of aq dule; a1 
lumn. The cordon ranges round the whole fortreſs, and ſer dentils te 
to join the rampart, which is aſlope, and the parapet, whid entablart 
is perpendicular, more agreeably together. Moſt of 
la fortifications raiſed of earth, this ſpace is filled up wit ordonnat 
pointed ſtakes, inſtead of a cordon. _. from the 
CORD WAINERS®, or CornixERs, the term whereby t dern Cs, 
ſtatutes denominate fhoe-makers. 4 5 | ofthe a 
The word is formed from the French cordonnier, which Meng _ules, 
| derives from cordouan, a kind of leather brought from (ram Vignola 
.. whereof they formerly made the upper-leathers of ileir lu Cules hig] 
Others derive it from corde, rope, becauſe antiently ſhoes j retren 
made of cords ; as they ſtill are in ſome parts of Spain, wi [ſhe hejo 
the name of alfargatet. See Coxpace, But the formere the Ionic. 
' ©  mology is better warranted : for, in effect, the French vali bur 
men who prepare the cordoua's are ſtill called cordiuami. Arzt 
In Paris they have two pious ſocieties, under the tits dfn, the 
cordonniers, brothers ſhoemakers ; eſtabliſhed by auth ex or hol 
' wards the middle of the XVIIth century; the one unde ts leaves 
prdteQion of S. Criſpin, the other of S. Criſpianus, tuo im mit a rea 
who had formerly honoured the profeſſion. They line at ak, It is 


' munity, and under fixed ſtatutes and officers ; by wicht 


are directed both in their ſpiritual and ſecular _ | 


The produce of their ſhoes goes into a common ſtock, 


niſh- neceſſaries for their ſupport ; the reſt to be dit 
among the poor. e | 


Benedict Baldwin, a native of Amiens, theſon of a ardool 
and himſelf a workman in his father's ſhop, has, amy 
learned writings, publiſhed a treatiſe De calceoantigus & 


to do honour, as he himſelf owns, to his antient trade, 
_ Battiſta Gallo, a ſhoemaker of Florence, has pull 
fine pieces in the Italian language; and, among 


logues in imitation of Lucian. | 


CORED herrings. See the article HERRING. 


CORIANDER, the ſeed of a plant of the fame un, 
Both the taſte and the ſmell of the ſeed is N ! 


* ſenſes, and even of life. 


both in the plant are extremely nauſeous. eſides the 


tions made of the coriander-ſeed, it is of uſe in medic 
carminative, and a correQive to ſome ſorts o | 
is much uſed{by the brewers, both in England au. 
| he anti 


to give a flavour to their ſtrongeſt beer. I! 
notion, that the juice of coriander would deprive peof 


CORIDOR *®, or Coxr1D0R, in fortification, 2 Ng 


— m the edge of the ditch, withoutſide; incomes 


whole fortification. 


The word comes from the Italian coridore, or the Span 


the frictions, and the reſiſtance of the cordage. 


:- CORDED, in heraldry. . A creſ CoxpeD, tome authors take 
for a croſs wound or wrenched about with cords : though 


* * 
. 


It is alſo called the covert away; becauſe cover 


or eſplanade, ſerving it as a parapet. See Cori 


The carridor is about 20 yards broad, 
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J alſo uſed, in architecture, for a gallery, or lon iſle, 


Ly 1 building, leading to ſeveral chambers at a diſtance 

aroun 3 | 

m each other. | : and M L 
der, the fourth, or, as Scamozzi and M. Le 

ORINTHIAN 7 fifth, and laſt, af the orders of architecture ; 

leſt, richeſt, and moſt delicate, of them all, Sce 

Tab, Arch fe f pee order moſt of the moderns, after Vitru- 


invention o Hs | 
The invent o Callimachus, a Corinthian ſculptor z who, paſſ- 


ing ith ſome of her play-things, and covered. it 

5 3 with a tile; the Shole having been placed 
_ — acanthus ; as it ſprung up, the branches incom- 
1 | the baſket ; and, bending down atop under the corners 

5 fle formed a kind of volutes. Hence, Callimachus 
are” hint: the baſket he imitated in the vaſe of his co- 
nee ; the leaves in the volutes, and the tile in the abacus of 
ras fa See ABACUS), ACANTHUS, Se. | 
Villelpandus treats this ſtory of. Callimachus as a fable; and 
will have the Corinthian capital to have taken its origin from 
an order in Solomon's temple, the leaves whereof were thoſe 

tree. | 

Aura to order has ſeveral characters whereby it is diſ 
tinguiſhed ſrom the reſt : its capital is adorned with two rows 
fſeaves, between which xiſe little ſtalks, or caulicoles, where- 
45 volutes are formed which ſupport the abacus, and which 


ite; | 
thy are in number ſixteen. h SY 
the It has no ovolo, nor even abacus, properly ſpeaking ; for the 


member which goes by that name, is quite different from the 
abacus in the other orders; being cut with a ſweep, in the 
middle of which is carved a roſe, or other ornament. | 
Vitruvius obſerves, that the Corinthian order has no particular 


fſek; ordonnance for its cornice, or any of the other orniments of 
other its entablature 3 nor does he give it _ other proportions than 
thoſe of the Ionic order: ſo that if it appears higher than 


ital. N e e | 0 
He 10 makes the reſt of the entablature the ſame; and the 
Attic baſe he uſes indifferently for the one and the other. 

But Vitruvius differs widely, in this order, from all the exam- 
| ples now remaining of antiquity ; the moſt beautiful whereof 
have a particular baſe, and the whole order twenty modules in 


tweet pital is higher than that of Vitruvius by one third of a mo- 
if a dule; and its entablature, which has modillions, and ſometimes 
d ſerv dentils together with modillions, is very different f, om the Ionic 
which entablature. | | | 


up wil 
F from them according to their ſeveral taſtes :- ſo that the mo- 
reby l 


of the antient buildings, and much more from Vitruvius's 


Men Jules, | a e 

* Viznola and M. Le Clerc make the Corinthian order 20 mo- 
heir ſoo dules high: yet Serlio only makes it 18, and M. Perrault 18 
hoes we ; retrenching ſomething from the 19 of Vitruvius. 

ain, w | he height of the ſhaſt M. Perrault makes leſs than that of 
gr f the Tonic, by reaſon of the exceſs of its capital. See Co- 
nch wal UMN.” 'T : RY v4 4 Tx HE ; 


mii. IRINTHIAN braſs.” See the article BR Ass. 


sol fi NX, the bark of a tree of the ſame name, a ſpecies of the 
hontyl ex or holm oak. IIS n e 
under l ts leaves are green above, and white underneath; and its 
two ſal 


mit a real acorn, which ſeeds much more than that of the 
ak, It is found in great abundance in Spain, Italy, France, 
Y.. b . a 2 Ene nr 

lo take off the bark they make an inciſion from the top to the 
atom of the tree, and at each extremity another round the 
dee, perpendicular to the firſt, When ſtripped ſrom the tree, 
Mich does not therefore die, the bark is piled up in a pond, or 
teh, and loaden with heavy ſtones to flatten it, and reduce it 


ve incl 
which * 
ell. 


made Ito tables: hence it is taken, to be dried; and, when ſuffici- 
4. tly dry, put in bales for carriage If care be not taken to 
ade | Þ the bark, it ſplits and peels off itlelf ; being puſhed up by 
iſhed "other bark formed dndetheatht?t 207059 oni eien 


rk as both reputed aſtringents, after being burnt and 
dere 


ny * © put in ſhoes, flippers, &c. and to ſtop bottles“ 
wp" 1 ns pantards' burn it to make that light kind of black we 

es 85 paniſh Black, uſed by painters: e Weng kues ie 

i 9 Je or rather genus of: plants, which produce a 
mag — for bread, the ordinary food of man. 01 
„„ 5 Alo uſed for the grain, or ſeed, of that plant, ſeparated| - 
peo the commerce of* grain, they diſtinguiſh three kinds; viz. | 


ener lo called, or wheat ;' rye, which is a ſpecies very 


"8 from a mixture of the two, and called maſtin. 


kern vetches, Ge. 


the Ionic, it is purely owing to the exceſs of the height of its 


height ; whereas the Ionic has but eighteen. Again, its ca- 


Moſt of the modern architects ſet aſide Vitruvius's Corinthian| 
ordonnance, and follow that of the antient buildings; ſelecting 


dern Corinthian is a kind of compoſite ; differing from any 


he bark of cork, as well as the acorn, are of ſome uſe in me- 


ed, When uſed externally'; but the chief employ of the| - 


and of a quality far inferior; and a third kind re- 
e fo e f | _ | © exquiſite ſenſe, to the end that, upon the leaſt pain, the tears 
he indeed, rank among the number of corns ſeveral| 

Frans ſowed in March; as barley, oats, and even puls; 
which, however, they ſometimes di- 


are numbered among the corns ; the firſt called Turi and In- 
dan corn, the ſecond French, or black corn. | 
Europe, in every part of it; Egypt, and ſome other cantons o 
Africa, particularly the coaſts of Barbary ; and ſome parts of 
America cultivated by the Europeans, particularly New-Eng- 


land, New-France, and Accadia ; are the places which pro- 
duce corn. Other countries have maiſe and rice, in lieu of it; 


ſimple roots ; ſuch as potatoes, and manioc. 

Egypt was antiently the moſt fertile of all other countries in 
corn; as appears both from ſacred and profane hiſtory, It fur- 
niſned a good part of the people ſubject to the Roman empire, 
and was called the dry nurſe of Rome and Italy. England, 
France, and Poland, ſeem now in the place of Egypt, and 
with their ſuperfluities ſupport a good part of Europe. 
For the firſt diſcovery and culture of corn, authors are much di- 
vided: the common opinion is, that in the firſt ages men lived 
on the ſpontaneous fruits of the earth; as acorns, and the nut, 
or maſt, produced by the beech ; which, they ſay, took its 
name, fagus, from the Greek 2ayo, I cat. It is added, that 


or making it eatable. See Baking. = 


corn; on which account ſhe was placed among the gods: 
others give the honour to Triptolemus; others ſhare it between 

the two; making Ceres the firſt diſcoverer, and Triptolemus 
the firſt planter and cultivater of corn. 
Diodorus Siculus aſcribes the whole to Iſis; in which, Poly- 
dore Virgil obſerves, he does not differ from the reſt; Iſis and 
Ceres being, in reality, the ſame. The Athenians pretend, it 
was among them the art began; and the Cretans, or Candiots, 
Sicilians, and Egyptians, lay claim to the ſame. Some think, 
the title of the Sicilians beſt ſupported; that being the country 
of Ceres: and authors add, ſhe did not teach the ſecret to the 
Athenians, till ſhe had firſt inſtructed her own countrymen. 
Others ſay, Ceres paſſed firſt into Attica, thence into Crete, 
and, laſt of all, into Sicily: many of the learned, however, 
maintain, it was in Egypt the art of cultivating corn firſt be- 
gan; and it is certain, there was corn in Egypt and the Eaſt, 
long before the time of Ceres. 115 


the granary muſt have its openings to the north or eaſt, and 
vent- holes a- top: for the firſt ſix months it muſt be well ſtirred 
every fifteen days; afterwards it will be ſufficient to ſift it once 


thing to fear, but from the air and foreign moiſture, 

A little time after the ſiege of Metz, under Henry II. of 
France, the duke D*Eſpernon laid up vaſt ſtores of corn in the 
Citadel z which was preſerved in good plight to the year 1707. 
when thei French king and his retinue, paſling that way, eat 
bread baked thereof, y 19 

The chief thing that contribntes to the preſervation of corn is, a 
- cruſt which forms on its ſurface, by the germination of the grain 
next underneath, to the thickneſs of an inch and half. On that 
at Metz people walked, without its giving the leaſt way. At 


preſerved 110 years: it was covered with a cruſt a foot thick. 


or forty years: over the heap they ſtrew quicklime, in fine 
. duſt, to the thickneſs of three inches, and ſprinkle this over 


face ſprouts to the height of a foot and half: theſe the winter 
kills; and the heap is left untouched till neceſſity obliges them 
to it. See Supplement, article GRANARY. 
e \acys EN Re ue dye | 
warping CORN.'( 6. 1 4_ J SHARPING. 
wait: Jaap * 50 See the articles Tzu G-c ern. 
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CORNACHINE powder, a purging powder, called alſo ear? F 


Warwick's powder, and pulvis de tribus. 


diagrydium, and cream of tartar. 4 BYE 813 
CORNAGE, an antient tenure, the ſervice whereof was to 
blow a horn, when any invaſion of the Scots was perceived, 
See SERVICE. SE: | 
This tenure was very frequent in the northern counties, near 
the Pits wall: but by ſtat. 12 Car. II. all tenures are con- 
verted into free, and common ſocage. 5h 
lord Coke fays, in old books it is called borngeld. 
CORNEA, horny: from cornu, a horn. 


CoRNEA tunica, in anatomy, the ſecond coat of the eye; ſo 


called from its ſubſtance reſembling the horn of a lantern. 


the eye, and is compoſed of ſeveral parallel laminæ, which are 
nouriſhed by many blood - veſſels, ſo fine, as not to hinder even 
the ſmalleſt rays of light from entering the eye. It has a moſt 


may be ſqueezed out of the lachrymal gland, to waſſi off any 
filth, which, by ſticking to the co nea, might render it cloud, 


* 


dull by the denomination, ſmaller. corn, Maiſe and ſarraſin 
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and ſome parts of America, both in the iſlands and continents, 


they had not either the uſe of corn, nor the art of preparing, 


Ceres has the credit of being the firſt that ſhewed the uſe of 


For the preſervation of corn: It muſt be well dried and cleaned ; 


per month: after two years, it heats no more; nor is there any 


Sedan was a granary cut in a rock, wherein a heap of corn was 


At Chalons they have granaries where they ſtill keep corn thirty 


with water; whence ariſes a cruſt, The grain near the ſur- 


It is compoſed of equal parts of antimonium diaphoreticum, | 


An old rental calls cornage, "newtgeldt, q. d. neat-geld. | M y 


It is fituated in the fore: part; and is ſurrounded by the ſelero- f 
»tica.- It has a greater convexity than the reſt of the globe of 
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In the Memoirs of the Royal Academy, M. Gandolphe gives 
us an inſtance of incifions deſignedly made in the cornen, to 
diſcharge a quantity of blood ſettled there by a violent blow 
on the eye, by means whereof the fight had been almoſt in- 


tirelyexti EE: | | | either of maſonry, or joinery; even Where ther ts 
 Thoextraratated blood, it ſeems, was in too great a quantity| lumns.— Thus, we ſay, the corniche of a chimney 2 

do be diſſipated by topical medicines ; beſides, that the proceſs S. "rs BUY > a buff, 
would have been ſo tedious, that the aqueous humour would|CoRNIcHE is alſo applied to the crownings of pedeſtal 

have been in danger of being quite ruined in the mean time.—| Tab. Archit. fig. 24. 26. 28. 30. and 32. Es 


The cornea, therefore, was by three inciſions, all made 
acroſs; the blood was diſcharged; the eye bound up with com- 


ſteeped in a mixture of four ounces of plantain- water, 


and two of vulnerary water. In eight days the eye reſumed its 
natural tranſparency, and there remained no ſcar after the in 
ciſions. Aſter the cure, the pupil of that eye continued di- 
lated much beyond its natural dimenſions. . See EY. 
CORNELIAN *®, or CarnELIAN, CARNEOLUS, a precious 
ſtone, ordinarily red, bordering on orange; called alſo ſar- 


tus, or the ſardian ſtone. | | 
® The cornelian is otherwiſe called carneo/a and corneola: the 


I.talians call it corniolos; it is ſaid, from corno, horn; on account 
of the reſemblance it bears to horn in its tranſparence. 
It cuts eafily; and we find moſt of the fine gravings of anti- 
quity, whether in relievo, or indented, are on this ſtone. 
3 the fire admirably. The fineſt cornelians are thoſe 
brought from near Babylon 3 the next are thoſe of Sardinia ; 
the Faſt thoſe of the Rhine, Bohemia, and Sileſia.— To give 
theſe ſtones the greater luſtre, in ſetting them they uſually lay 
a piece of filver-leaf underneath. „ 
; The principal uſe made of cornelians is, in ſeals; by reaſon 
they grave well, and take a fine poliſh. —The author of the 
book uſually, but falſely, attributed to Albertus Magnus, gives 
the cornelian virtues which, were they real, would make it in- 
eſtimable. See Supplement, article SARDA, 
CORNER-TYLES. See the article TYLE. 
CORNET, Conxxv, a horn, or muſical inſtrument, ufed by 
the antients in their wars. | 


* 


and buccinæ: that when the cornets ſounded, wy 
regarded; none of the ſoldiers: that when the enſigns were to 
march alone without the ſoldiers, the cornet alone was ſounded ; 
2, on the contrary, when the ſoldiers were to move without 
the enſigns, the trumpets alone were ſounded : that the cor- 
net: — ſounded the charge and retreat; and the 
cornets and trumpets during the courſe of the battle. 
CoRNET, in the modern war, denotes an officer in the cavalry, 
wo bears the enſign, or colours, of a troop. 
The cornet is the third officer in the company, 
in the abſence of the captain and lieutenant. He takes his title 
from his enſign, which is ſquare, and is ſuppoſ:d to be called 
by that name, from cornu ; becauſe placed on the wings, 
which form a kind of points, or horns, of the army. 
Others derive the name from coronet ; alleging, that it was the 
antient cuſtom for theſe officers to wear coronets, or garlands, 
on their heads. | | 
CORNICHE *®, Cornisn, or CorNiIce, in architecture, the 
uppermoſt member of the entablature of a column; or that 
. which-crowns and finiſhes the order. | | 
- * Theword is formed from the Latin co onis, a crowning. 
The corniche is the third grand diviſion of the trabeation, com- 
mencing from the freeze, and ending with the cymatium. 
The corniche is different in the different orders: in the Tuſcan 
onder it is the moſt plain. * makes it to conſiſt of an 
ovum, or quarter- round; an aſtrag 


85 fillet; a larmier, and a talon.— See Tab. Archit. fig. 24. 


— 


* 
*.0 


In the Doric, he uſes capitals tot) triglyphs of the freeze with 
their bandelettes, a talon,' mutules, or dentils; a larmier with 
5 fillet, cavetto, and reglet.— 


its guttæ underneath, a talon 
* See Tab, Archit. fig. 28. 
In the Ionic, the membe 


ing, and there ate always dentils.—See Tab. Archit. fig. 32. 


In the Compoſite there are dentils; its mouldings are carved, 
and there are channels under the ſoffit.— See Tab. Arcbit. fig. 


O. 4 8 

| The Corinthian: corniche is the richeſt ; and is diſtinguiſhed by 
both modillons and dentils : contrary to the opinion of 
Vitruvius, who looks on thoſe two ornaments as incompatible; 
the dentils as peculiar to the 
the corniches in the ſeveral 
555 of the Tuſcan 13, and 
eight of the Doric 14, its 


aud of M. Le Clerc, who regards 
Ionic. See Tab. Archit. fig. 26. 
Fer the heights and projettures of 
orders; Goldman makes the hei 
its projecture 21 modules ; the 
projecture 25; height of the Ionic 14, its projecture 21 
Corinthian 12, projecture 248. 
Architraue Coxxicu z is that immediate 
. chitrave; the freeze being retrenched. 


band witb. a cimatium. 


ntaliver CORNICHE, a term uſed 


Coving CoRntcHt, a cdrniche which has a 


Cokxrch is alſo uſed, in the general, for any litle 


Vegetius informs us, that the legions had trumpets, cornets,| 
the enſigns 


|CORNICULATE fwers, See the article Flow. 


and commands 


al, or baguette; a reglet, or 


rs are in moſt reſpeAs the ſame as in 
the Doric; except that they are frequently-inriched with carv- 


height of the Compoſite 13. projeQure 248 ; height of the 
y contiguous to the ar- 


 Mutilated Coaxienx is that whoſe projecture is omitted, or 
elſe /interrupted, right to the larmier, or reduced into a plat- 


) by the workmen, for a cor- 


=, 


COR 


great 


ly lathed and. plaſtered en. ol 


hollow, in it; ordinari 4 
4 , pon co 


ſprokets, or brackets, 


Projecty 


This corniche is different in the different orders: in 
according to M. Perrault, it has a platband w 
corona, and a cavetto with its fillet; in the 
. cavetto with a fillet, which bears a drip crowned with a fü. 
in the Ionic, a cavetto with its fillet above, and a Fl Pare; 
dent ſquare crowned with an ogee and its fillet; in te! | 
thian, an with its fillet, a cymatium under the c * 
which it hollows to make a drip, a corona, and an 2 
its fillet: laſtly, in the Compoſite, a fillet with ** Aon 
the dye, an aſtragal, cyma with its fillet, corona, 22 
with its fillet. See each in its place. * 
Glacis of the CORNICHE. See the article Gr ac1s, 
CoRNiCHE ring of a piece of ordnance, is that which les ;.. 
the trunnion ring; or the next ring from the muzzle back 
wards. See ORDNANCE. N 
CORNICULARIS proceſſus, the, proceſs, or knob 
© pins thus called, as reſembling the figure o 
ak. | | 
CORNICULARIUS, in antiquity, 
army, whoſe buſineſs was, to aid 
bune in quality of lieutenant. 


: 


the T 
hich en 
Dorie, it ha 


„of the 
facrow 


an officer in the R 
and aſſiſt the miliary l. 
The cornicularii went the rounds in lieu of the tribune, x. 
ſited the watch, and were nearly what the aids major we in 
the French army. n | y 
The denomination cornicularius was given them from a litl 
horn, called corniculum, which they uſed in giving orders tothe 
ſoldiers: though Salmaſius derives it from corniculun, the cr 

of an head-piece}; it being an obſervation of Pliny, that 
wore iron or braſs horns on their helmets; and that theſe were 
called cornicula. In the Notitia imperii we find a kind of {. 
cretary, or regiſter, of the ſame name *: his buſineſs wa, to 
attend the judge, and enter down his ſentences and deciſions, 

The criticks derive the word, in this ſenſe, from carniculun, 

little horn to put ink in. h ; 


LL 4 a 2 
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CORNICULATE plants are ſuch as, after they have blown into 
flower, produce many diſtin& and horned pods, or ſeed-veſſe, 
called ſiliguæ; for which reaſon, the plants are alſo, by ſome, 
| | denominated /iliguous plants. 

Such are, the ſedum, or ſempervivum, telephium, juncus fe- 
ridus, helleborus niger, pzonia, caltha paluſtris, althzaluta, 


Ec. | 
CORNISH. See the article Cox NICHE. 
CoRNISH hug. See the article Hugs, 
CORNU ammonis, in natural hiſtory, an extraordinary kind af 
ſtone, ſome of which in vinegar, juice of lemons, G. hare 
a motion like that of an animal. be ran 
It is: rough, knotty, of an aſh-colour, and twiſted in manner 
of a ram's horn; ſuch as thoſe wherewith the antients repre- 
ſented Jupiter Ammon: whence its name. 
It is diſputed, among naturaliſts, whether it be a native foſfl, 
a nautilus, or a rock-plant ? Camerarius maintains the fift; 
urging, that it is frequently dug out of the tops of mountans; 
and that it is ſeldom found near the ſea-ſhore. - 
Dr. Woodward aſſerts it a ſhell, and of the number of the mu 
tili, formed in the ſea, and carried thence, by the waters of the 
deluge, into the countries whence it is dug. He argues, that, if 
it be rarely found on the ſea-coaſts, it is becauſe ſhells and ode 
bodies lying in the bottom of the ſea, as moſt kinds of the core 
nua ammonis muſt do, are only to be torn thence, and dier 
aſhore by tempeſts: but the moſt violent tempeſts never moe 
the bottom of the ſea, as the divers have put paſt doubt; ſothit 
it is no wonder if none of theſe cornua be thrown up: but in ind 
overturning of the earth by the deluge, theſe, with 2 thout 
more productions of the ſea, might be thrown from theo 
tom of the waters to the places where they are now found. 
The. cornua ammonis are of different thickneſſes and u 
ſome of them weigh twenty pounds. They are foundin . 
veral places in Germany, and elſewhere. From ſome a 
ments that have been made, ſome of them are found to 
' tain a little quantity of gold, which ſinks to the _ 
pounding them ſmall, and ſtirring them in a running ws“ 
till all the earthy parts be carried off. . 
Mr. Beaumont's account of them is this: © The ſtone and 
© cornu ammonis is frequent in the clay wherein the _ in 
© entrechi are found: the largeſt I have is ſeven ma 
« length, and four in circumference at the big 5 Tncig 
and an half at the ſmaller; the tip being broke 0 0 youlf 
its origin, I find ſome little ones about the bigne®* in n 
* cock's ſpur, and very much like it: I have ſome Ther 
clay; and one growing of a white cawky fone wit 
« generally become at laſt a whitiſh ſpar, and ſome | 


niche that has cantalivers underneath it. See CAN TALIVER. | © as ſomę of the trochites are. n theſe tuo; 
_ Madillian Con 4E, a corniche with modillions under it. See There are of all intermediate proportions ctw fire, but il 
MopiIIIox. Nil | be found in „ bc 


4 


© though very few of any bigneſs are to 
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R 27 texture of the ſtone is Voung children, but grows cloſer with age; though ſometimes, 
t broken and imrerkekt pieces: hut: inſides, which takes | by convulſion- fits, or a bad conformation, it not only cloſes in 
« thus: ſome have kk 2 from the ſharp top there | children, but the edges ſhoot over one another; which is 
q ver me gh fall pipes of ſpar ſet edgewiſe, one | what the women call head-mould-/bet ; after which they ſeldom 
n flat cells, of 


* 8%" to the other, which ſhoot towards the broad end, and | Live Jong 
«Joke tot Ky oot 


Der- Wen. t re are CORONARIA Vaſa, Coronary Veſfls,. the arteries and 

« appear outwardly like 1 . g _— cron to- | veins which res. the heart to 2 and ſupply it with 

«likewiſe rin Ig Jos Jo ere , oy Moſt of the | blood, &c.—Sece Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 12. lit. cc. Sce 
«wards the ues 8 "Tittle ſpar within them, and ſome none; | alſo Coronary Arteries, &c. . 

« leſſer ſtones have v. 5 down inwardly from the top of the CORONARY arteries, are two arteries ſpringing out of the aorta, 
e but have in Fn e in the flowers of coral, that termi- | ere it leaves the pericardium z and ſerving to carry the blood 
. 9 Mr. Beaumont, in Philoſeph. Tranſact. into the ſubſtance of the heart. 

t nate | | 


| - Antoni!” They are called coronary, becauſe of their ſpreading into branch- 
No 129., See — „ 8 3 one of the teſta- es, and encompaſſing the baſis of the heart, in- manner of a 
 Connu at re | crown, or garland.—In their progreſs, they ſend out ſeveral 


TS Bed 2outh of an | branches lengthwiſe of the heart; and, as Ruyſch obſerves, to 
Among chymiſts, the ſame hn 25 e 71 j the rd ae. —— the very ſubſtance of the heart : after 
W 1 PEPE | I 4 encompaſling the baſis, and meeting again; they inoſculate 
CORNUA . er ben out of which with each other. n | by Fa fans . 
CORNUCOPIA, 7 2 A by's lar privilege which |CORONARY vein, is a vein diffuſed over the exterior ſurface of the 
roceeded plenty of al wy c 855 * 5 the goat Amalthea, {| beart.--It is formed of ſeveral branches ariſing from all parts of 
Jupiter granted his nurie, vt: that in Libya there is a little] the viſcus, and terminates in the vena cava, whither it conveys 
The real ſenſe of the —.— 2 mp Po Horn e fertile, | the remains of the blood brought by the coronary arteries, 
 xerritory ſhaped not un ike 15 rang nter Amalthea, whom the At its riſe out of the heart, there is a valve to hinder the reflux 
gruen by king Ammon to his daug p Is of the blood; firſt diſcovered by B. Euſtachio, a native of 
feign to have been Jupiter's nurſe. | horn of plenty, | San Severino. TOE | = | 
In architecture, 1 8 ee 3 3 A of which Stomachic CORONARY, is a vein inſerted into the trunk of the 
10 —_— Are . ü On meinte F Joubert obſerves, | ſplenic vein; Wn by uniting with the meſenteric, forms 
e e ogy 49s " the'vena porta. See PokTa. 
the cornucopia is given to all (ens Stele — 10 CORONE. in anatomy, a ſharp-pointed eminence, or proceſs of 
neh in aridietinre, a Fife, far, | -abone.--Itt Tab. (Oel) fir. 2. Er. . See alfo Bonk. 
. ee ext TR : fo alled becauſe ns Of theſe there are ſeveral in the body, diſtinguiſhed, according 
maſſire member of the Peer ö a mage and the whole to their figures, by different names; e. gr. one of the os petro- 
not only the corniche, ONE e 1 2 71275 ſum, called fylo:des, as being ſloped like a bodkin: another 
order. —See Ta. Archit. fi 8. 9. kmen the drip, as ſerving called maſtordes, from its reſembling a nipple; another of the 
The French cal un 3 — reſt of the buildi from | omoplata, called coracordes, as being of the figure of a crow's 
by. its great projecture, © ; obey . 8 bill: laſtly, another of the os ſphenoides, -_ PT, 
the rain. 13 z th from its ſhape, which reſembles the wings of a bat. 
Some Latin authors call fp _—_ X - | NY ee CORONER, _ officer, whereof there are 550 in every county, 
ſeem, by miſtake for til T, 3 tum. chin; from its | whoſe buſineſs, is to inquire, by a jury of twelve neighbours, ' 
it mouchette and certain ire t- ee. TY th : the chin | how, and by whom, any perſon came by a violent death; and 
keeping mY 3 ge wh . e to enter the ſame upon re core. 
does the ſweat, Qc. out o wh . JM This being matter criminal, and a plea of the crown, it is hence 
Some call it abſolutely the 4K. 8 they are called crowners, or nine. — They are choſen by the 
wy on errno bale e 255 1 ' freeholders of the county, by virtue of a _ out of chancery. 
apart norton. prop WO ETD ny OR AO ITY TIO Ye: TO As — | "This officer, by the ſtatute of Weſtminſter, ought to be a 
The corona is itſelf crown d, of en 1 regiets * 5 knight; — is a writ in the regiſter, called ni ſit miles, 
8 An fog 1 wary 1858 * ww 9 whereby it appears to be a ſufficient cauſe for removal of a 
Cas Borealis, northern crown, or garland, in fone, a 32 weer Choſen, Cn if _— bun m—- - | 
conſtellation of the northern hemiſphere; whoſe {tars in Pto- — 4 ee l of kin. Athelſtzn, anne 929. 
lemy's catalogue are 8; in Tycho's as many; in the Britan- | eatly as the time ol ts Md Eto 
1 ot. | des, latitudes, | The lord chief juſtice of the king's bench is the ſovereign co- 
e clogs Fr. Te Oden, 1 W : "| roner of the whole realm, or whereſoever he abides. 
magutudes, Oc. whereof are as follo w- | Thereare alſo certain ſpecial coroners within divers liberties, as 


3 0 ak 8 well as the ordinary officers in every county; and ſome col- 
e Names and E 7 | 5 Longines. — Fi leges and corporations are impowered by their charters, to 
| 1 5 „ 1* | appoint the coroner within their own precincts. | 
g | CC 16145 57 5216 7 [CORONET eleforal. See ELECTORAL coronet. Es 0 
F That preced. the cordne, without fide. 2 44 45 46 49 39]. 5 |COROPITA. See AGonisTICI., | 5 i e 
b That next the lucida, towards the n. 4 45 53149 4 49] 4 [CORPORA cavernoſa, in anatomy, two ſpongious bodies, called 
. r this, and more nor. 5 5 28 48 34 4 4 5| alſo corpora nerve/a, and corpora ſpongioſa. See CAVERNOSA 
: ucida of the corona, s 7 55 5644 21 17/2 3 corpora, &c. | | 
65 | | | 3 | 1 
e | | . CoRPoRA olivaria. See OLIVARIA conpora. 
5 mY yp informes over the crown. o 3s 43/55 48 50| 5 Coxrox A pyramidatia, axe two protuberances of the under- part 
be Thar following the lcd t 3.39 22153 2735 + | of the cerebellum; about an inch long; fo called from their 
1 1 28 00 21 FE * ſouth. 18 31 50 1 26 + | reſemblance to a pyramid. See CEREBELLUM. 3 
E ob he rt” 1 n 48 13 4 CoreoRa flriata; two protuberances of the crura of the medulla 
Veſt 30 of the informes over the crown. 8 17 34053 $9 43] 5 |CORPORA habens, in law. See the : e E . EF 
4th of the informs. +5120 Pe Bio 5 6 |CORPORAL *, an inferior officer in a company of foot, who 
— 5th over the — IE 4 3 13 5 56 4 4a 5 has charge over one of the diviſions; he places and relieves cen - 
in the corona. | 14 429 38 11 2105 6 withal, the word, of the inferior rounds that paſs by his corps 
1 hay 0 Fe indo c , 2 - 8 g 5 de garde. There are uſually three corporals in each company. 
d. * W 12 48 24/52 30 42] 6 * The word comes from the Italian caporale, which ſigniſies the 
ths; = 3 following the curana. 13 42 $0155 57 531 6 ſame thing; and that from caput, head, chief; the corporal 
\ſe- South 15 5 ee : 17 4 43153 52 41 5 being the firſt of the company. On ant eee 
Z 23 4] © foonronas of « ij, is an oficer who bath thechange of fe 
con 20. ; : | | | Me # ting the watch and centries, and reneving them; and who 
Another fol * | . - | ſees that all the ſoldiers and failors keep their arms neat and 
% *. nere canetiw ea their arms, and hath 
aich Corona. See the article Lucipa. a mate under him. 3 oy V 
ne See Crown, fee al Com, —= [Conronas cath, See the artide Opry, chu am li- 
* ONE Jus, | Jos.  [CoRPoRAL, CoRPoRALE, is allo am antient churen-term, ſigni- 
es N RON Z Placitorum Cuftes, © See Crs + | fying the ſacred linen ſpread under the chalice in the eucha- 
u CORONALE os, in en the ITor the forehead; called. | riſt and maſs, to receive the fragments of the bread, if an 
— K Wt 97 9Ppix, and verecundum. See Os FRONTIS. chance to fall. Some ſay, it was pope Euſebius who firſt in- 
jus ORO ys denten the” in "oF ihe 3 or | joined the uſe of the corporal; _ —_— it — 8. nog | 
1 . SUTURE, „ 8 t was the cuſtom to carry corporals, with ſome ſolemnit „t 
The The coronal ſuture | fires, and to heave them againſt the flames, in order to extin- 
qhit er; and joins OO tranſverſly from one temple to the | f 3 Philip de Comines ſays, the pope made L anb . a 
| 745 ) e os frontis, with the oſſa parietalia,—See | gu 45 5 
.. Anat. (Ofteol.) fg. 1. It. g. and fig. 2. lit. n. ſent of the corporale, whereon my lord S. Peter ſung mais. 
%, 8 open, the bends hy, e th ; iddle, in [CORPORATE county. See the article COUNTY corporate, 
SL N*38, CHAUB e 838 25 2 Aa a Þ | COR. 
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CORPORATION, a body politic, or incorporate; fo called, | 

| becauſe the ſeveral members thereof are formed into one body; | | TD 
and are qualified to take, purchaſe, grant, have a common Corevs 2 urethræ. See CAvERNosuy, 
0 | | 


ſeal, ſue and be ſuedz &c. in their joint capacity. See Ix- Coxrus glandu K | | 
."M $34. 2 a 15 1 nach att} Pee the articles FE AMPINIFonyg 
A corporation may be eſtab liſhed three ways, viz. by preſcrip- CORPUS pyramidale. 1 YR N 
* n | Jos / — f Corevs reticulare. See RETICULARE corpus. 


CORPORATION. 


tion, by letters patent, and by act of parliament. 


4 d , 
ak R 2 a 
1 Oo R | 
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tions; bein formed by the union of the m 
each fide, Yee BRAIN, 3: 4 edullary fibres, 


ſum. Sce PROSTATA. 


RAMIDALE. 


| Corporations are either eccleſiaſtical, or lay. —Ecclefiqftical are Corpus is alſo. uſed in matters of learning, for ſevery 


either regular, as abbeys, priomes, chapters, &c:' or ſecular, 
as biſhopricks, deanries, archdeaconries, parſonages, Cc. to 
which add, univerſities, coll | hoſpitals, &c. ſee alſo HosP1- 
TAL, &c.—Lay, as thoſe of cities, towns, mayoralties, baili- 
wicks, companies, or communities of commerce, Qc. | 
Again, a corporation is either ſole, or an a of many; 
which laſt is what the civilians call a college. See COLLEGE ; 
ſee alfo CommMuniTY, © rib 
CORPOREALs See the article IncorPoREAL. 
CoRPOREAL gualrties, See the article QUALITY, p 
CORPOREITY, the quality of that which is corporeal, or | 
has body; or that which conſtitutes or denominates it ſuch. 


corpus canonum. "The corpus of the civil law is 


- GEST, 


man lying in execution upon a judgment 


of che ſame nature, collekted, and bound together. te 


. 


Gratian made a collection of the candns of the chu; 


Compoſed of 
| | DE, and Di. 
We have alſo a corpus of the Greek poets ; and a; 

the Latin poets. See Bopy. * | and another c 


the digeſt, code, and inſtitutes ; ſee alſo Co 


Coreys cum cauſa, in law, a writ iſſuing out of chance 


remove both the body, and record, touching the cauſe of 2 


: for debt, 
king's-bench, &c. there to lie till he has lake the ju 


ment, 


HaBxas. 


The corporeity of God was the capital error of the Anthropo- | Coxevs cepi. IJ See the articles ſ Cxpr. 


morphites. Some authors r 


h Tertullian with admitting | Cokrus habeas. 


à a corporeity in the Deity; but it is manifeſt, by body he means CORPUSCLE, in phyſics, a diminutive of corpus, uſe to ex. 


no more than ſub/tance. RY I * 
The Mahometans reproach the Samaritans at this day, with 
a belief of the corporeity of God. Many of the antients be- | 

| lieved the corporeity of angels. OED ; 

Form of CorPoREITY. See the article FR MW. | 

CORFORIFICATION, in chymiſtry, the operation of rec 

vering ſpirits into the ſame body, or at leaſt into a body nearly 
the ſame, with that which they had before their ſpirituali- 


zation. | 17 4 


peek the minute parts, or particles, that conſlitute natural h. 
Corpuſcles amount to much the ſame with what the anteil 


| Called atoms; and differ both from the elementary and hypo- 


ſtatical principles of the chymiſts, and the materia ſubtiſ 
the 3 | on e 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews a method of determining the ſizes d 
the corpuſcles, whereof the particles that compoſe natural bodis 
conſiſt, from their colours. 1 | 


CORPS 4. gards, a poſt in an army, ſometimes under covert,. CORPUSCULAR philoſophy, that ſcheme or ſyſtem of phy, 


ſometimes in the open air; to receive a body of ſoldiery, who 
are relieved from time to time, and are to watch in their turns, 

for the ſecurity of a quarter, a camp, ſtation, Sc. 

The word is alſo uſed for the men who watch therein. 


— 


wherein the phænomena of bodies are accounted for, from the 
motion, reſt, poſition, arrangement, &c. of the minute yr. 
pufcles, or atoms, whereof bodies are compoſed. 

e corpuſcular philoſophy, which now flouriſhes under the 


It is uſual to have, beſide the great, a little corps de garde, at title of the mechanical philoſophy, is exceedingly antient. Les 


. a good diſtance before the lines ; to be the more readily ad- 
vertiſed of the approach of the enemy. 8 
Coars de Bataille, is the main body of an army, drawn up for 
batte Bee Lix xk, and Gaar. 
Cores, in architecture, is a term borrowed from the French, 
ſignifying any part that projects or advances beyond the naked 
of a wall; and which ſerves as a ground for ſome decoration, 
„% ÄͤBkWñS d LH 6 
CURPULENCY, in medicine, the ſtate of a perſon too much 
loaded with fleſh, and fat © RUS 1962 8 
Corpulency amounts to the ſame with what phyſicians call 
cbeſttas, and we popularly fatneſs.. 25 
Etmuller defines it to be ſuch an increaſe both of the venter 
and limbs, as impedes the actions of the body, eſpecially mo- 
tion and reſpiration.  * "OPTI 8 
Corpulency, of obeſity, Boerhaave obſerves, does not conſiſt in 
the ſolids of the body being increaſed, but in their being diſ- 
tended to a greater pitch by the abundance of humours col- 
Corpulency, or fatneſs, ariſes from a laudable, copious, oily, 
0. blood, containing leſs than its ſhare of ſalt. 92 
Such a conſtitution ot blood occaſioning but a feeble fermen- 
tation, there is leſs conſumed, than is made; the lymph, which 
ſeems to be the matter of nutrition, preſerves its viſcid conſiſt- 
ence longer; and by that means adheres the more plentifully to 
the divers parts of the body. Add, that there is more fat ſe- 
. -parated from the blood, than can well be depoſited in the 
adipoſe cells. - Hence the body grows very conſiderably, and 
the parts ſometimes Anas to 6 45a bulk. VEE 
: u is promo y any thing that tempers and loitens 
re ns and renders. it kf harps and ſaline; ſuch is want 


of exerciſe, and motion, an indolent life, too much ſleep, | 


nouriſhing foods, c. It is prevented, or removed, by the 
contrary cauſes; and particularly by the uſe of ſaline and acid 
meats, and drinks. 10 Be | 


Corpulency is the occaſion of divers diſeaſes, and particularly the | 


apoplexy.— It was held infamous among the antient Lacedæ- 
„„ OO OT Rp 5 
Etmuller affirms, that there is no better remedy againſt ex- 
Ceſſive fatneſs, than acetum ſcilliticum. Borelli recommends 
the chewing of tobacco; which Etmuller however diſſuades, 

leſt it induce a conſump tion.. 3 
Sennertus mentions a man that weighed ſix hundred pounds; 
and a maid, 36 years of age, who weighed 450. Chiapin 
Vitelli, marquis of Cerona, a noted Spaniſh general in his 
time, from an exceſſive corpulency, is ſaid to have reduced 
himſelf, by drinking of vinegar, to ſuch a 70 of leanneſs, 

that he could fold his ſkin ſeveral times round him. 

_ CORPUS, body, in anatomy, is applied to ſeveral parts in the 
animal ſtructure; as corpus calloſum, corpus glanduloſum, corpus 
. ,,, reticulare, &c. ps | „ | 
Con rus calloſum, is the upper-part, or covering of the two lateral 
ventricles of the brain, appearing immediately under the pro- 
cls of the dura mater, below the depth of all the circumvolu- 


oa 


- 


{ 


cippus and Democritus were the firſt who taught it in Greece; 
from them Epicurus received it, and improved it, infomuch 
that it came at length to be denominated from him, and u 
called the Epicurean philoſophy. „ Ls 
Leucippus, again, is ſaid to have received it from Mochus 1 
Pheenician phyſialogiſt, before the time of the Trojan wa, 
and the firſt who philoſophized about atoms: though Gals 
who. borrows all profane philoſophy from the ſacred philo- 
phy in the books of Moſes, is of opinion that he might tate 
the hint from the Moſaic hiſtory of the formation of man out 
of the duſt of the earth. | 
Indeed, Caſaubon takes Mid, or Moy 2, to be the named 
a Tyrian, who among his own countrymen was called fle 
Maſche, or according to the method of writing which then 
obtained, Moſes : whence it is conjectured that the Mii, 
or Maſchus of the Tyrians, was, in effect, the Moſes ot th 
- -Hebrews. | ; NP 15 
This appears to be the ſentiment of Selden, Arcerius, &. bit 
the opinion of Bochart is more probable, who from Poli 
nius, and others, takes Mochus for an inhabitant vf vio 
and his philoſophy to be nothing elſe but a phyſiological 
natural hiſtory of the creation. & 
_ After Epicurus, the corpuſcular philoſophy gave way to the per 
patetic, which became the popular ſyſtem. * __ 
Thus, in lieu of atoms, were introduced ſpecific and ſubſtan 
forms, qualities, ſympathies, &c. which amuſed the world tl 
Gaſſendus, Chitleton, Des Cartes, Boyle, Newton, andotich 
retrieved the old corpuſcularianhypothelis ; whichis now becom 
the baſis of the mechanical, and experimental philoſophy : 
Mr. Boyle reduces the principles of the c>rpuſcular pig 
the four following heads. 133 DR 
15 That there is but one catholic, or univerſal matter, 
is an extended, impenetrable, and diviſible ſubſtance, comm 
to all bodies, and capable. of all forme. 2 
This, Sir Iſaac Newton finely improves on: All thing 0 
ſidered, ſays that great author, it appears probadle to - * 
God,, in the beginning, created matter in folid, hald, 1 
« penetrable, moveable particles: of ſuch ſizes and gue, 5 
© with ſuch other properties, as moſt conduced to the en N 
which he formed them: and that theſe prime ge 
© being ſolids, are incomparably harder than a Jar 5 
« ble porous bodies compounded of them; even 0 ® et 
© yer to wear, or break in pieces: no other power 115 ts 
«© divide what God made one in the firſt creation. bw 
« corpuſcles remain intire, they may compoſe bodies | the * 
« the ſame nature and texture in all ages: but ſhoul __ 
© away, or break in-pieces, the nature of ding OT, 
£ them would be changed: water and earth, co not ht 
worn particles, and fragments of particles, wou. 1 ug 
© the ſame nature and texture now, with wa | 
© compoſed of intire particles at the beginning: hin 
© that nature may be laſting, the changes of colpo nl 
dare to be placed only in the various ſeparation. 
7's aſſociations, of theſe permanent corpuſcles. Op 1 
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| in order to form the vaſt variety of natu- | for the reſolution of bodies the moſt ſtrongly compacted, ag 
1, That po — in ſome, or all, its aſſignable parts; bones and metals; ſo that the menſtruums employed require 


n en to matter by God, the creator | an uncommon moment; or force. | 1 
nd that this pa", on 8 of directions and tendencies. | Now corroſrve liquors, whether acid or urinous, are nothing 
of all thing>* 101 favs Sir Iſaac Newton, have not only a vis] but falts diſſolved in a little phlegm: therefore theſe, being 
« Thele tarpuſ wy with ſuch paſſive laws of motion asna- |. folid, and conſequently containing a conſiderable quantity of 
i inertiæ, 3 m that force; but alſo are moved by certain | matter, do both attract one another the more, and are alſo 
i turally relult ples; ſuch as that of gravity, and that which | more attracted by the particles of the body which is to be diſ- 
« ative prune? _ on, and the coheſion of bodies. | ſolved, And as their attractions at equal diſtances are propor- 
6 cauſes _ m ust alſo be actually divided into parts; and] tional to their bulks, cæteris paribus; ſo when the more ſolid 
7. dee imitive particles, fragments, or atoms of mat- | bodies are put into ſaline menſtruums, the attraction is ſtronger 
each of 5 po * itude, figure, and ſhape. ' than in other ſolutions ; and the mc.tion; which is always 
* _ theſe altered ized and ſhaped particles, have] proportional to the attraction, is mor: violent. 
45 That = poſitions, ſituations, - and poſtures from | Hence we eaſily conceive, how they ſhould drive thoſe ſalts; 
| al the yari of compound bodies ariſes. I like fo many darts, into the pores of the bodies, and open and 
whence ED c _ See CALENDAR. | loofen the coheſion of them, though ever ſo firm. See Acrp. 
c 10 N in printing, the act of retrenching the faults | Again, we know, the more minute the particles of the men- 
CORRE E. or the reading; which the maſter, or, in his place, | ftruum are, the ſooner they penetrate, and with the greater 
in a wor faber, gives the frſt proofs, to point out and amend } force: the motion produced by attraQion being always great- 
4 fas to-do rectified, in the forms, by the compoſitor. | eſt in che leaſt corpuſcles, and next to nothing in the large ones. 
the he, nie eher on the margin of each page, führ Add to this another advantage gained by this minuteneſs of 
The 4 te ine where the faults are found. There are different: the particles; vr. that they approach nearer the body to be 
A 4 ſed to expreſs different correttions, v. gr. D or adele] diſſolved ; without which the attractive force would be infen- 
characters u to be effaced, or leſt out. When any thing is to] ſible. Hence, thoſe very ſalts, which, diſſolved in water, will 
0 we ws ty place is ps, WY 5 6 the line with a caret A, and] hardly touch metals, if once turned into acid ſpirits, eaſily 
11 jon added in the margin. When a word, ſyllable, &c. | . penetrate them: for in diſtillation, not only a greater quantity 
the inen J. it is eraſed out of the proof, and that to come | of water remains, but the ſaline bodies are ſo minutely broken 
js to be ns 5 — 1 by 74 Kc ag 3 obſerving, if there] and divided by the fire, as to make them more readily capable 
in 3 the ſame line, that they be ſeparated by little bars | of being moved by an attractive force; and therefore ſuch à 
or ſtrokes, . If a ſpace be omitted, its place is marked with a — 1 is A efficacious than any ſolution 
a 3 of ſalt made with water. See MENSTRUUM, Ls 
raret, and the thing expreſſed on the margin with V If a CORROSIVE fublimate of mercury. See MERCURY. | 
letter be inverted; it is expreſſed on the margin with ). If any INTO or es the wo : Juper 2 a 2 ari- 
e . | 48 ̃ ing from the great canthus of the orbit of the eye, and ter- 
| thing be tranſpoſed, it is marked thus 3 The ſho rteft (are theſ Fallies per hats in the fin about the middle of the 9 See 
beſt; for The 1 oy are the tf 5 and in * margin : the article ExE. | 
added tr in a cirele. If Roman characters are to be-change | Ls os ates bs | | as. 
for Ttalic, or vice verſa, a line is drawn under them thus, — —_ its uſe z being formed of con, together; and | 
Riman or Italic added in the margin. wt, 1 0 1 wg 5 | 
CoRRECTION, in rhetoric, a 13 a perſon in a paſ- Some reckon this muſcle only a prolongation of the fr ontales. 
fon, fearing he has not expreſs d a thing fully, or ſtrongly CORRUGENT muſcle, the fame as corrugator fupercilii, 
enough, or i back again, as it were, by a ſtronger phraſe, CORRUPTIBLE. See the article IN oxRUrTIBLE. 
ae, eee Kg | 3 CORRUPTICOLEZ, a ſect of antient heretics, who roſe out 


4s * 


ving the truth of our Saviour's paſſion. | 
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CORRECTOORS, in medicine, ſuch ingredients in a compoſi-- On the other hand, Julian of Halicarnaſſus, another Euty- 


8 ConRECTION, in pharmacy, the qualifying of a medicine, in or- | of the Eutychians in Egypt about the year 531. under their nn 
* der either to moderate the two great violence of its action; as chief, Severus, the pretended patriarch of Alexandr if, wy 
Fe when glaſs of antimony is calcined with a little ſalt- petre: or, Ibeir diſtinguiſhing doctrine, whence they derived their name, 1 

ale to prevent its raiſing ſome diſorder in the body; as when falt | was, that the body of Jeſus Chriſt was corruptible ; that the (| 
go of tartar is diſſolved in an infuſion of ſenna, to prevent its fathers had owned it; and that to deny it, was to deny the 'þ 

as ard againft i K i 2 by 
tion as guard againſt, or abate, the force, or danger uali-| Chian, a refugee as well as Severus, in Alexandria, maintain- | it 
fo ties, e e 8 . e i ed that the body of Jeſus Chriſt had been always incorruptible ; | 0 | 
Ne us, lixivious ſalts prevent the grievous vellications of reſi- | that to ſay it was corruptible, was to make a diſtinction | 4 
{the nous purges, by dividing their particles, and preventing their between Jeſus Chriſt and the Word, and by conſequence to 4 


adhelions to the inteſtinal membranes, whereby, when given make two natures in Jeſus Chriſt. 
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. Bit done, they ſometimes occaſion intolerable gripings : and thus The people of Alexandria were divided between the two opi- 
ola ſpices, and carm inative ſeeds alſo, aſſiſt in the eaſier opera-] nions; and the partiſans of Severus were called corrupticolæ, | 
don, ton of ſome cathartics, by diſſipating collections of wind. q. d. worſhipers of ſomething corruptibile : ſometimes they BOY 
= In the making of medicines, likewiſe ſuch things are called cor- | were denominated corruptibiles; and the adherents of Julian 


natur, as deſtroy or diminiſh a quality in it that could not | 71corruptibles, or phantaſiaſtæ. — The clergy and Tecular powers 
otherwiſe, be diſpenſed with : thus, Arete may be called | favoured the firſt ; the monks and the people the latter. 
the correfter of quickſilver, by deſtroying its fluxility, and | CORRUPTION, the extinction of any thing; or the act 
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1 
ntl making it thereby capable of mixture: and thus rectified ſpirit | Whereby it ceaſes to be what it was. ER | if 
rd ti of wine breaks off Je points of ſome acids, ſo as to make 3 Thus, wood is juſtly ſaid to be corrupted, when we do not ſee | nt 
others | become ſafe and good remedies, which before were deſtructive. it remain wood any longer, but find fire in its ſtead. And 11). 
econ CORRELATIVE, ſomething oppoſed to another in any cer- | thus the egg is corruptea, when it ceaſes to be'an egg, and | | i 


= relation, we find a chicken in its roo, "LINER that axiom in philo- 
us, Father and Son are carrelatives; pater & filius fibi mutus | ſophy, The corruption of one thing is the generation of another, 
reſpondent, Light and darkneſs, —. and 105 en e differs from generation, as two contraries differ 
ive and oppoſite terms. | | | | from each other. els We | | 
AL,a relative term, ſignifying, originally, a perſon who It differs from alteratio# as a leſs from a greater, or a part 
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Grived water from the ſame 7 i r: from the whole; a thing being ſaid to be altered, when it is 105 
gon. by means o ſome be fame fore ac rape pg boch not ſo far changed but it may be known, and ftill keeps its old With 
me, th their lands; and which proved the occaſion of frequent diſputes. | name; both which. it loſes by corruption, 3 n 
uch w. ence the word came to be uſed for thoſe who have the ſame | But, as in generation, no matter is produced that did not be- NT 
res, u. | pretenſions ; whether to glory, to love, or the like: but uſe has | fore exiſt; ſo in corruption, nothing is loſt, but that particular | [| 
| 0 the word; and we now 8 write and pronounce, e which conſtituted its form, and made it to be of HAR 

| . „ „ "4... Mich 20s -. -- Mic 9 5 . 
ORROBORANTS. See the article STRENGTHENERS. | Dr. Dr 5.98 accounts for corruption in animal and vegetable bo- 
d 80 | VRROBORATIVE, in medicine, any thing that increaſes | dies thus: The principle of corruption is, perhaps, the ſame 
g Ngth, or gives new force. pits 1 « which in a ſtate of circulation is the principle of life, viz. 
hile te The word is likewiſe frequently applied to ſuch medicines asare | © the air; which is found mixed in conſiderable quantities 


le in particular weakneſſes; as the fluor albus, gonorrhceas, | © With all forts of fluids ; as neceſſary to vegetable, as to ani- 
CO uch are terebinths, &c.— All cardiacs are corroborative. | mal life. Now this air has two motions, viz. an expanſive . 
ROSION, the act of corroding, or gnawing away, by little} * one, from its natural elaſticity, by means whereof it com- 
and little, the continuity of the parts of bodies. l | © tmunicates that inteſtine motion which MAS have, and 
Acids corrode moſt natural bodies ; and arſenic only kills, be | by which the containing parts are gradually extended and 
cule it coryodes the bowels with its ſharp-pointed particles. grow; and a circulatory or progrefive motion, which is 
| *RROSION is uſed both in chymiſtry medicine, and natural | © not eſſential to it, but is occaſioned by the reſiſtance of the 
Pliloſophy; where it ſtands for a particular ſpecies of diffolu- | * ſolid parts. of thoſe. bodies, which obliges it to take that 


p. dy an acid, or ſaline menſtruum. See D1s80LUTION © courſe which is moſt free and open, which is through the 
6 Vat an gen has peculiar to i, i, thatit is moſtly deſigned | * Veſſels of animals and plants, | 


EY Naw, 


* 


Cc OR 


Y Now, this courſe being ſtopped, | the expanſive motion ſtill 


remains, and continues to act, till, by degrees, it has ſo far 


v X overcome the including bodies, as to bring itſelf to an equal 


© degree of expanſion with the external air; which it cannot 


© do, without Geſtroping the texture and continuity; or ſpecific | 


degree of coheſion, 


6 thoſe ſolids: which is that we call a; 
* fate of corruptten. | 


WE expanſive or deſtruQtive quality of the air in bodies, may] 


© be promoted two ways; and, therefore, corruption may be 
< accelerated in as many, viz. either by weakening the tone 
or coheſion of the including parts, and ſo facilitating the 
« work of the air; as is the caſe when fruit is bruiſed, which is 
< found to corrupt much ſooner there than in any other part: 


or; by extending the expanſive force of the air itſelf, by | 


heat, or ſome other co-operating circumſtance ; and fo help- 
ing it to overcome the reſiſtance the ſooner.” ek 
CorRuUPTION of blood, in law, an infection accruing to a man's 
_ Nate, attainted of felony, or treaſon, and to his iſſue. 
For, as he loſes all to the prince, or other lord of the fee, ſo 
© his heirs cannot be iſſue to him, or to any other anceſtor by 


him: and if he were noble, or a gentleman, he, and his heirs, 


are thereby ignobled and ungenteeled. See EschEAT. 


The king's pardon cleanſes the corruption of blood in thoſe chil- 
dren born after the pardon, not in thoſe born before it; theſe} 


latter continuing ſtill incapable of inheriting the land of their 

father, purchaſed before the time of the pardon. 

But note, there are ſeveral offences, now made treaſon by act of 
- parliament which do not corrupt the blood; nor ſhall the crimi- 
nal forfeit any thing thereby, beſide what he has for life. 

CORSAIR, a pirate, or perſon who ſcours the ſeas, eſpecially 

the Mediterranean, with a veſſel armed for war, without com- 

miſſion from any prince, or powerʒ to plunder merchant-veſſels. 
* The word comes from the Italian corſare, of corſo, or a cur/ibus, 
by reaſon of their courſes, or excurſions. 

A corſair is diſtinguiſhed from a pri 
ter does it under a commiſſion, and only attacks the veſſels of 
thoſe at war with the ſtate whence his commiſſion is derived. 
The puniſhment of a corſair is to be hanged, without remiſſion; 
whereas privateers are to be treated as priſoners of war. —Al] 
cor ſair veſſels are good prizes. See PRIZE. 


CORSELET, a little cuiraſſe, according to ſome ; and, accord-| 


ing to others, a coat, or cover for the whole trunk, antiently 
worn by the pikemen; commonly placed in the front and flanks 
of the battle, for the better reſiſtance of the enemies aſſaults, 
and the ſurer guard of the ſoldiers. placed behind, or within 
them. See Cuirasse.—Vaugelas obſerves, that the ſeamen 
were antiently armed with corſelets. | 88 
CORSEPRESENTS,; in our antient authors, denotes a mortuary. 
The word is formed of the French, corps preſent ; and the rea- 
ſon of the- denomination is probably this: that where a mortu- 
ary, after a man's death, became due, the beſt, or ſecond belt 
beaſt was offered, or preſented ta the prieſt, and carried along 
| with the torp/e. _ | 5 
©ORSNED Bread, a ſuperſtitious manner of tryal, uſed among 
our Saxon anceſtors, by a piece of barley-bread, firſt execrated 
by the prieſt, then offered the ſuſpected criminal to be ſwallow- 
ed, by way of purgation; froni an opinion that a guilty perſon 
could not ſwallow a piece of bread ſo accurſed, or if he did, that 

it would choke him. N 54 
The ceremony was accompanied with a prayer, beſeeching 
God, That the crintinal's jaws might be ſhut; his throat ſo 
narrow, that he might not ſwallow, and that he might caſt 

it out of his mouth. 


CORTES, a term purely Spaniſh, properly bien the courts, 


4. e. the ſtates, or aſſembly of the ſtates, at Madri 

CORTEX, a Latin name, denoting the bark, or outer coat of 
a tree, or ſhrub. See Bakk. 9 — 
Cox Ex Peruvlanus, called alſo guinguina, kinkinna, quinaquina, 
pulvis patrum, and Ronny the jeſuit's bark ; is the bark of a 
tree, growing in the Weſt-Indies, called by the Spaniards pals 
lle calenturas, q. d. fever-wood ; by reaſon of its extraordinary 
virtue in removing all kinds of intermitting fevers and agues. 

See FEVER; RES „ 
The Indians commonly call it the fuddling tree, from the pro- 
perty it has of intoxicating fiſhes, when either its wood or 

bark is beaten, and ſteeped in the water where they are. 
I be tree that yields this noble ſpecific, is only found in Peru; 
in the province of San Franceſco de Quitto, or Quinto, near 


the city of Loxa: though ſome fay it is alſo found in that of 


Potoſi; and F. Labat, in the iſland of Guadeloupa,—The 
bark, while on the tree, is ſtreaked, of a whitiſh yellow with- 
out ſide, and a pale tan colour within. oo Phy We 

It is about 80 years ſince this noble febrifuge was firſt known 
in England. It was firſt introduced into uſe by the cardinal de 
Lugo; whence, in France; it was firſt called from the name of 
that cardinal. Afterwards it became known by the name of 

ttnze jeſut's powder, and the jeſuit's bart; becauſe fold by the 
_ Jeſuits, to whom that cardinal; who had been of theit ſociety, 
et great quantities of ity Bd 
© "When fiſt introduced, it is ſaid to have been ſold for about eight 
ſhillings ſterling the doſe ; which great price, with the little ef- 
feas found from it, by reaſon of their ignorance of the man- 


vateer in this, that the lat- 
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till about che year 1679. that Mr. Tibor, an Enol; 


tioner in phyſic, brought it into vogue again © uh Prad. nde 
number o . ſd, about the — any; * 7 the ft il 
with this powder, prepared after his manner: the fees as rchal 
was ſoon after made public by the munificence of Lon f viſion 
who rewarded Talbor for the communication, wit Aly, or fibr 
Denne neut, ett ret or in powder: WY bY) 
| e guinguina is ſold, either in bark, or in powder: ary. 
| _— it in the bark, muſt Thooſe it'very dry — and fin 
as has never been moiſtened, and which is not too eaf] ich carotid 
into poder by — The ſmall, fine; quilled ha tnved 
greened without, and rediſh within, of a bitter diſagreeable tgl. e 
are the moſt eſteemed. For the powder, it muſt he well oy 1 
and care be taken it be bought of perſons that may de truſtel. the rol 
being very eaſy to ſophiſticate it, and difficult to fnd her n 
The cortex is a bitter, abſorbent, and aſtringent, or ityptic FRO manta 
its bitterneſs, M. Reneaume obſerves it becomes fit to Fre 14 
ſour acrimonious juices; for a ſour and a bitter make x fh we 
Again, as an abſorbent, it blunts the points of acids, _ 
vents their action; and, of conſequence, preſerves the fucks akl + 
of the juices, which acids would coagulate. As a ftypic, nul BY => he 
have.earthy parts to abſorb ſeroſities, by which the bm he Ws, 

fore moiſtened, and relaxed, will contract themſelves: 251 —_ 

by this means, the cortex augments the ſpring and tenſion ofthe bed 
fibres. As a bitter, it warms; and it facilitates perſpiration, by the air 
warming and augmenting the fluidity of the juices, On tut — 
roperties it is that its medicinal uſes are aſcertained, | et 

ts chief uſe is in curing of agues, and intermitting feyers; fy hr in 
which purpoſe it is applied in all ages, and moſt conflitutigs . 
Dr. Cockburn ſays, it produces this effect better than any ode ORUS 
medicine of the ſame intention, in the ratio of 365 to 1, [tis any thi 
uſual to give a gentle emetic of ipecacuanha before the exhiti Tie te 
tion of the cortex: by thus preparing the paſſages, the cortex his ine dot 
not only more ſucceſs, but alſo is not ſubject to c2uſe thoſe n- wan. 4 
diſpoſitions, viz. ſwelling in the belly, nauſea's, &c, which RYU 
often ariſe when ſuch preparation is neglected. : en hen 
The cortex muſt never be exhibited in theparoxyſm of an age, Tycho 


or intermitting fever; but given in ſuch a quantity, at tine, 
between the paroxyſms, as to prevent a return of the ft, 
The cortex, exhibited in continual fevers, is held dangerow; 
and care muſt be taken, that the remiſſion of a continual fe 
ver be not miſtaken for its intermiſſion: when there is a f- 
miſſion, it uſually happens indifferently at any time; whereas 


an intermiſſion happens at particular, or ſtated times. hat in ch 
The cortex is given ſeveral ways, viz. in powder, in formofel- the nec 
ctuary, bolus, infuſion, tincture, Ic. The arcanum Talborianun l 
is about two ounces of the cortex in powder, digeſted inafand- * 2165 
heat, with about a quart of red wine: after digeſtion, the wine {NP ** bree 
muſt be poured off, and two or three ounces given every threat . 


four hours between the paroxyſms, till the intentionisanſwered, 
If the bark take downward, Venice treacle, diaſcordium,conſeie 
of roſes, terra Japonica, doſes of laudanum, c. muſt be addedt 
its preparations. When there happens to be an obſtrudtionofthe 
menſes from the exhibition of the cortex, or to prevent it. it 
adviſeable to add to its preparations the black hellebore, x hq ORYB, 


mineral, cinnabar, &c,—Thecortex is often uſed for young chi and cax 
dren in agues, by way of elyſter; and alſo applied to the wil TALUY 
and ſoles of the feet, wrought up into a ſtiff maſs, with turpets Catullu 
tine, Venice treacle, &c. which uſually anſwers the purpoſe tion of 
Dr, Helvetius, phyſician to the king of France, above 20 eas Maxim 
ago, wrote a book intirely upon the ſubject of curing agqus i Coryban 
giving the cortex clyſter-wiſe; in which he pretends, thatths1  feined v 
more fafe;andno leſs certain, than the cortex given bythe maul. And he 
Dr. Cockburn, in his treatiſe of /ea-diſeaſes, aſſerts the conta bantize, 
he alleges, that the cortex given inwardly is as ſafe, and by much with a 
more certain and expeditious; and notes, that we know bor u dome ſa 
remedy all the inconveniencies the cortex may occaſion. Bon t. 
Dr. Sydenham, and after him M. Reneaume, and otic ine ep 
have preſcribed the cortex, with ſucceſs, in melancholic ul Diodon 
,  hyſteric affections, commonly called vapours. . ' Cyhele, 
CorTex Vinteranus, or Winteri, the bark of a tree btoughti f infituce 
the ſtreights of Magellan, by captain Winter; in his 0 on na 
with Sir Francis Drake.—Cluaſius calls the tree, My! lome, . 
aromatica arbor. | „ ; liope, : 
The bark is aromatic, and found of good uſe at {a ai bad its. 
the ſcurvy : half a dram of it, boiled with ſome emu dancing 
ſeeds; ſweats, and relieves, ſcorbutic- patients. Fir led head, f 
2 , 


proved an antidote againſt a poiſonous fort of 
ſea lion, frequent in thoſe parts. 


The batk ſold in the ſhops under the name of cortex ways | and { 
nus, or wild cinnamon, Dr. Sloane obferves, 18 not We = Mina, | 
cortex Winteranus; they grow on different trees, and in | Gorymbs 
q | 


ent countries, and their appearance is very different: 1 
they ſo like in taſte, that he thinks they may be uſed 8 , 


daneums to each other. uy thir 
Con rxx Capparis. Ses the article Cara. =, WR to 
Cox rEx Cerebri, the cortical, or eineritious fubſlanceoſ ie" "ane a 
See CORTICAL, and BRAIN. 70 el rior 1a an 
CORTICAL {ub/ance of the brain, in anatomy, the ow” 1 
"we 


of the brain and cerebellum ; or that parti mrnediately ned 
ia mater; ſo called, becauſe of its inveſting the inner d 


3 — 


WV. 


ner of preparing and preſcribing it, ned its being diſuſed, 
| 7 | ga iN | / > 


 lary part, a8 a bark does a tree; See BRAIN. © 1 
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bon of them ; repreſenting them as madmen. Accordingly, 
Maximus Tyrius fays, that thoſe poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of | 


ſeised with an enthuſiaſm, and loſt the uſe of theit reaſon. 
| And hence, the Greeks uſe the word KoguCarrrar, to Cory- 
bontize, to ſignify a perſon's being tranſported, or poſſeſſed | 


| Son this account Catullus, in his Htys, always uſes femi- 
nue epithets, and relatives; in ſpeaking of them.” © | 

er Siculus remarks, that Corybas ſon of Jaſon and 
| Cybele, paſſing into Phrygia with his uncle Dardanus, there 


enn name to the prieſts.Strabo felates it as the opinion of 


Me " y alto called the cineritious ſubZonce, from its 
Fredo Piccolomini, a Ferrareſe; firſt introduced this di- 
rc 


w-_ ſubſtance; in the year 1 526. 


„ ubſtance is more ſoft and moiſt than the medul- 
ie 2 or attends it through all its prominences 


hereof ; Ruyſch alone excepted ; who, from his admirable 
gill in injeRtions, and th: 3 
ninteins that it has nothing glandular in it. | 
er in fortification.” See the article CURTIN. _ 
NEF. or Cx vr, in the manage, an ait, in which 
the horſe's legs are raiſed higher than in the demi · volt z being 
lind of leap up and a little forwards, wherein the horſe raiſes 
uh his forelegs at once, equally advanced ( when he is go- 
- ſtrait forward, and not in a circle); and as his forelege are 
lng be immediately raiſes his hindlegs, equally advanced, 
and dot one before the other: ſo that all his four legs are in 
the air at once; and as he ſets them down, he marks but 
twice with them. See AIR. . 
Hotſos that are very dull, or ve firy, are improper for cor- 


quiting a great deal of judgment in the rider, as well as pa- 
tence in the horſe, to perform it. 


8 


ing down from the clouds, in time of thunder. See T HUN- 
en hemiſphere ; whoſe ſtats in Ptolemyꝰs catalogue are 7 in 


of are as follow: 


' Names and Situations 'of e Longitude. | Latitude. | = 
o N 
| ; : 2 Ee i : N An ; 43 15 5 8 1 > | d 
lat in the belle . 7 55 3521 44 26] 4 
the neck nigh the head 7 21 5819 39 414 
pall one following theſe 3 01620 27 40 6 | 
| the preceding wing 6 25 58 1429 0| 3 
b the break 9 29 58118 6405 
nis over the wins 5 54.3510 2486 
nnn 
ced. of two in the hind wing. 9 9 1312 947] 3 
| | ſubſeq. _ 9 32 011 39 31] 5 
i the foot, common with hydra E 13 _ 95.118 140] 3 


1 ; 4 : Tt 4 20 5 
ORYBANTES, in antiquity, pfieſts of Cybele, who danced 
and capered to the ſound of flutes and drums. See CRo- 
„ ⁶ ¶= ors ett. 
Catullus, in his poem called Aiys, gives à beautiful deſcrip- 


Corybantes, as ſoon as they heard the ſound of a flute, were 


with a devil. See ENTHUSIASM: *» © pu 2 
ome ſay, that the 'Corybantes were all eunuchs; and that it 


* 


 nflituted the worſhip: of the mother of the gods, and gave his 
that the Corybantes were children of Jupiter and Cal- 


| aneing 


end, Key Toy eg G eç. 


1 7 | a 2 x 
NTM carduus, and the ke. 


to Expreſs the bunches or eluſters of ivy-berries, Se. 
Thar yu the top of the ſtalk of a plant, when ſo ſubdivi- 
hberiea adorned with flowers or fruits, as to make a round 
and.the me by this name; as the tops of leeks, onions, 


and flowers f | 
pread round 
how call an umbrella 


1 
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* 
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4nd that the medullary. parts are only a continuation | 


ttc; this being the moſt difficult air they can make, and re- 


ORUSCATION, glittering ; a gleam of light emitted from | 
o xo; ; 
The — is chiefly uſed for a flaſh of lightning nimbly dart- | 


OVV s, ravm; in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the ſouth-| 


Tycho's as many; in the Britannic catalogue 10. ' The | 
order, names, longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. where- | 


Mes and the ſame with the Cabiri,—Others ſay, the word] 

is origin from this, that the Corybantes always walked |: 
if the expreſſion may be allowed) or toffing the | 
wy SAI PG 1 Fay a 3X 3%ks iv LO IT \F21 


"RYMBIFEROUS-Plarts, theſe'are difinguiſhed into ſueh 
Lung fette flower : as, the/flos ſolis, calendula, Ge. 
ming ſuch as have A naked ower : as, the abrotamim 'fce- | 
Cs geebtorium, and artemiſi —to which are added the |. 

"ynbiferis * Afines; or thoſe altin hereunto; ſuch as ſca- | 


an 1 S, in he general, ſignifies the top or ſummit of | 
10 to 83 but among the antient botaniſts it was particularly | - 


, Ke : Others confound” the word with umbzlla; which 
'prelſes the flowery tops of ſuch plants as have their brakcties ; 
» Into the form of what the women 


4 


cos- 


a compound diſcoiis flower, whoſe ſeeds are not pappous, of 
winged with down: ſuch are the flowers of daiſies, common 
marigold, c. | ih 

Mr. Ray, therefore; makes à diſtin& genus of plants of ſuch 
as have a compound diſcous flower, but without any downy 
wings to carry off their ſeeds. - | $7 


CORYPHAUS , in the antient tragedy, was the chief or 


leader of the compatiy that compoſed the chorus. 
»The word is formed from the Greek xogvgr; Lig of the head. 


The Coryphæus ſpoke for all the reſt, whenever the chorus took _ 
part in the action, in quality of a perſon of the drama, during 
the courſe of the aQs. | 


Hence, Coryphæus has paſſed into a general name for the chief 


or principal of any company, corporation, ſect, opinion, &c. 
Thus, Euſtatius of Antioch is called the Corypbæus of the council 
of Nice; and Cicero calls Zeno the Coryphæus of the Stoics. 
CORYZA, KeopuCe, in medicine, a running at the noſe; or a 
defluxion of ſharp ſerous humours from the glands of the 
mY | reg from a diminution of perſpiration, or catching 
of cold. 0 | 
Proper evacuations, as bleeding 
Oc. are uſual in caſes of coryza's, 


COSCINOMANCY *, the art of divination; by means of a 
1eVE; 


The word comes from the Greek x, ibrum, a ſieve; 
and arri, divination. one ad 
The ſieve being ſuſpended ; after rehearſing a formula of words, 
it is taken between two fingers only; and the names of the par- 
ties ſuſpected, repeated: he at whoſe name the ſieve turns; 

trembles, or ſhakes, is reputed guilty of the evil in queſtion. 
This muſt be a very antient pract ce: Theocritus, in his 
third Idyllion, mentions a woman ve: y ſkilful in it, —It was 
ſometimes alſo practiſed by ſuſpending the ſieve by a thread, 
or fixing it to the points of a pair of ſhears, giving it room 
to turn, and naming, as before, the parties ſuſpected : in 
which laſt manner, ceſcinomancy is ſtill practiſed in ſome parts 
of England, It appears from Theocritus, that it was not only 
uſed to find out pe rſons unknown; but alſo to diſcover the 
fecrets of thoſe 255 were known. - | 91 
CO. SEC ANT, in geometry, the ſecant of an arch, which arch 


epiſpaſtics, ſternutatories, 


is the complement of another arch to go degrees. See SE- 


CANT, and COMPLEMENT: SS 1 
CO-SINE, is the right fine of an arch, which is the comple- 
ment of another to go degrees. See SIN rx. 


| COSMETIC, a term in phyſic, uſed for any medicine, prepara- 


tion, or means employed to beautify and embelliſh the face, and 
preſerve or improve the complexion ; as ceruſs, and the whole 
; tribeof fucus's,waſhes;cold creams, lip- ſalves, Ac. See WATER. 
The Indians uſe the water of green cacao- nuts as a grand coſ- 


| metic, which wonderfully improves their complexion. 


COSMICAL, Keoyxes, ſomething that refers, or has 4 rela- 
tion, to the world. e e la EEE: 
OSMICAL Aſpect, among aſtrologers, is the aſpe of a planet 
with reſpect to our earth. 3 Y 2104, A 5 

Co8MICAL Qualities are uſed by Mr. Boyle in the ſame ſenſe 
„ a i oi 25 
Thoꝰ, in conſidering the qualities of natural bodies, we uſually 
only take in the powers any particular one has of acting on, or 
its capacity of ſuffering from the action of, another, wherewith 
it is obſerved to have ſome manifeſt commerce, by a commu- 
nication of impreſſions ; yet there may be ſome attributes be- 

| longing to a particular Bode and ſeveral alterations to which 
it may be liable, not bately on account of thoſe qualities pre- 
ſumed to be evidently inherent in it, nor of the reſpects it bears 
to thoſe other particular bodies, whereto it ſeems W re- 
lated; but on account of a ſyſtem conſtituted as our worſd is, 
of ſuch a fabric, that there may be many unheeded agents, 
which by unperceived „ Ka great aperations on the 
body we conſider, and work ſuch changes in it, and enable 
it to work ſuch” changes on other bodies, as are rather to be 
aſcribed to ſome unheeded agents, than to thoſe other bodies 
with which the body propoſed is obſeryed to be concerned. 
S0 that if many bodies that might be named, were placed 
together in ſome imaginary ſpace,” beyond the bounds of 
our ſyſtem ; tho' they would retain many of the qualities 
they are now'endowed with, yet they could not poſſeſs them 
all: but by being reſtored to their Ne in this 

World, they. would regain a ſet of faculties and dilpoſitions, | 

depending on ſome unheeded relations, and impreſſions from 

"the determinate fabric of the grand ſyſtem, or world, where- 

of they are parts. And theſe, are what Mr. Boyle calls c. 

| ical, or /y/tematica \Fualities,. Kot 160 7.015 n 

o account for theſe coſmical qualities, the ſame author prd- 
poſes ſome che, ſiſpicioris, as. tofome unobſeryed las and 
orders of nature; and refers them principally to the action 
of certiin*efiivia hitherto unobſerved; 

CosMICAL is alſo uſed, in aſtronomy, to expreſs one of the 


- 


- 


poetical riſings of a ftar, ann n 

A ſtar is faid to riſe coſmically, hen it riſes. together wit 
the ſun; or with that degree of the ecliptic wherein the ſun 
[>vhert abides:” 075 rr 


* 


* 
118 


| % I. Nad modenn botaniſts, Corymbus is chiefly uſed for 
% "7 - 38, CHamy, | 5 | 


' Coſmictl ſetting is, When i ftar ſets and goewdown-in the 
| welf, at the ſame time the ſun riſes in the caſt. 


/ N — 


B+. gccording to Kepler, do riſe or ſet coſmically, is only to] is of an admirable whiteneſs. In each fruit 

A md 3 dead Nie the . | v1 little beans, which are the ſeed of the ee Found fy 
COSMOGRAPHY *, the N of the world; or the] There is another kind of corton plant, called, by boy. 
art which teaches the conſtruftion, figure, diſpoſition, and | geſſibium herbaceum, which creeps along the God ad 
relation of all the parts of the world, with the manner of re- vine would do, if unſupported; the cotton wheres: 2M 
preſenting them on a plane. - I oh 2 22 — And. the * relations from! the em 4 
v, mund world ;and ti. o other kinds, the one in the | 
bw . as | the other in the iſle of St. Catharine. 5 fr of Br 


Coſme Dead chiefly of two parts.—Aftronomy, which The ſeed of the cotton being mixed, in the ſru 


7 ckelt the | 1e fruity together wa 
ſhews the ſfrufture of the heavens, and the diſpoſition of the = Jars itſelf,, they have invented. little machine 


5 "Mt FF PER <7 6 a7 2 8 play d by the motion of Aa Wheel the CY Which 
"flars. And geography, which ſhews thoſe of the carth. © | * , the cotton fl 
COSMOLABE, an tene mathematical inſtrument, ſerving ate and the ſeed on the other; and thus they ml 


eaſure $ffances, both in the heavens, and on-earth. | .. ene * | 
1 wy WER is in great meaſure the ſame with the aſtrolabe. ry He bu n 7 ith 
It is alſo called paniaceſin, ot the univerſal infirument, by L. A . i vette, 


d a treatiſe expreſſy thereon, printed in 1612. [in quilts, night-gowns, &c. but it is. the wer two flu ejuches,' © 


LITE, or CosmopoLITAN “, a term ſometimes muy pap ee : mdte p. OUCHA 

. * * l my, , . v 5* - ; 4 * a ; ö ; uſli «. calli . 0 e 1 
uſed to ſignify a perſon who has no fixed living, or place of | f N de coes, dimmi. beat, wh 
. abode; 972 40 who is a ſtranger no- where. 5 A ties, and hangings z. beſides that it is- frequently Joined wi Gctinguil 


: | W | | ſilk and flax, in the compoſition of 
The word comes from the Greek xoo/c05, muidur; and e, Thy firſt Lind 5 — | —— 
T0 Sega, bh ee * |] near Smyrna its produce is greater than-any-w Jm: 
One of the antient philoſophers being interrogated what coun- | ſow the or in June,, and — ES Q — — . OUCHE 
6 tryman he was; anſwered: he was a caſnivpolite,, le. an inha- 15 ſo. favourable, that they can have three eroßs in ol 
nh: bitant or citizen of the world. ; | 53 
Tn. in anatomy. See the article Riss. | 
COSTAL, in anatomy. There are eight vertebræ diſtinguiſh- 8 the manufaRuies of the country. 
ed by the name of co/tales, or learites ; becauſe ſerving to arti- or the ſpun cottom, they are diſtinguiſhed. by various nan 
culate the coſtzey or ribs; which are line with the pleura. | the beſt are thoſe from Jeruſalem, called bazacs; and thok 
JJ LETT 88 of Damaſcus, called corrons of the ounce. See Quygy 
- Theſe vettebrae are the eight which follow the ſecond, called | Others are demi: buxact, baladins, payas, cattons joſeph, yau 
22 are tlierefore the third, fourth, fifth, and to gunſe, &. 5 3 8 4 
the tenth incluſive. . „ | Cotton antiently only grew in Egypt, and was uſed by | 
COSTIVENESS, in medicine; #pteternatiral Ken don of the | priefls and facrficers for a very Engular kind of bus l =o pe 
excrements, with an unuſual hardneſs and drineſs thereof ; b them alone; * | bw inten 


? is 
y brought from Cyprus and Smyrna, An 


I here are ordinarily. brought from Smyrna 10000 bin 


cotton per annum; and yet there is, at leaſt, as much m 


OVEN AN' 


and, thence, a'diffieulty of difcharging them. Cotton, applied to 8 ai den of ligen. 1 fall. du 
This is the oppoſite to'a diarrhea, or loofttiefss | flamimation : Leewenhoek,-examining 1 kk lawful i 


Ih the Phih/ophical Tranſaetions, we have an uncommon in-] with, a microſcope, found. its fibres to have each two ty OVENAN 
fance of chf fueneſe by Mr. Sherman : the-patient, one Tho-] fides; whence he concludes, that each of its — the partie 
mas Philips; for ſeveral years, never went to fool in leſs than have two acute angles, or edges; which acute edges being There is 
19 or 20 weeks: he generally eat and drank as well as his, not only thinner and mors ſubtile than the-globules whereof {iittherbeit 
neig s and did all the while the office 'of a labouring] the fleſhy filaments conſiſt, but alſo more firm and ftif tha man ties 
man: yet vas not any of the other evacuations ſenſibly greater |, any of the globulous fleſh; it follows, that, upon the applies or 12 

| you in other people. He died of it at 23 years old. 8 tion of tt to wound, its edges mult not only hurt aul OVENAN' 
mn o/fivemſ?, the uſual reniedies are gentſ@ prepatations of |. wound the globuſes of the fleſh, but alfo cut inceflaiiy d& another | 
 ſenna,lenitive electuaries, eream of tartar; laxative clyſters, & c 4 new matteF brought tò them to produce new fleſh, and iu Cove! 
COSTUS Habicus, the root of #tree reſembling elder, brought] with the more euſg, af this matter, not having attainel te the! 
from Arabia; whenice its name. Its chief uſe in mediefne firmneſs ant confiftinde of fleſn, is the leſs able t6 refit U RE. 

„5 "Was W ne in Venice treatle. attacks: whereas the linen ordinarily uſed in wounds, being AED, 
The beſt & heavy, of a«cinetitious colour witfotitfide, a'red- | compoſed of lite! rownd parts, very cloſe to each other, tere“ 
ROC IT Ces of a ſtrong ſaiell, and an dar erben is thus incapable of huttng ego en 
aromatic 1 ͤ dee ne. „ ee | ulding; 
This root was formerly called coffus veriis, and was divided in- | Cor OP Pager. See the article PAPER. ED - 1: 9.1 f 

to two kinds, the ſtweet and the bitter cus: both of which 687. A, . i ining 

ire now uncommon; M. Charas, and otfiers;. ate of  opi-| - tients, equal to om 

nion, there js but one kind of cfu¹, Which prodes more of leſs Savot . r 


+ * 


3 


or Cor bl A, a liquid meaſure, in uſe among tem 
oman ſemi-ſextary.. weer, 
; A 00-0 Mts Fr Savot ac doman cotyla contained twelve ounces 
fxeet or bitter, according to the ſoll whiete tis grodücet. any liquor: upon which principle there muſt baue been 
Cos x vs Indicus, an American bark, called alſd A cor tlcoſus, many cotz{e; as there were liquors ordinarily ſold; which is * 
cefur corticus, or Whiter's bark, "The iſfinds of Midapiſear ung e, ſince, in ſevetal countries, we ſtill find ner 
in Africa, of DN 45 Nr vx in Americs, ate the || ſuxes of ditferent capacity, called by the ſame name, wh 
aces where the molt and . ſame weights, though underdifferne bus 
TAGE, or Cor*Avs,. antlently devotes Thtl uſe or |," Feng ga, the comfyras the Large thing with tele 

aa edge artery ing to it. Stat. 4. Fdw.I. | * which was half a ſextary,., £ 

By a later te, 31 of Eſis, no man may build a huuſe t Cotylas, gan +. blacent,. dixie licebit 

Without lay joy tor 2 Aerts wry 9 2 Fa . ye 

— cottage, now," 18 a houſe without four acres of land to it. |  Chorier obſerves, >; coty[a was-uſed-as a dry meaſure, 
' TO-TANGENT, is the tangent of anarchy which # theeoth-| "ell any had ene. Lane he tories of Thr dites wh 
lememt of another arch to 90 degrees. See TANGENT. || in one place mention two cotylæ of wine, and in other tf 
. *COTHURNUS, buftin, a very High ſhoe, or patten raiſed on] cafpler of brd. 
ſoals of cork ; worm by the antient actors in tragedy, to make CorvrA, or:CoryL8,:or Coryiomis, in anatomy, lt 
them appear taller, and more like the heroes they repreſent- | name given the cavitieyat the extremitics of large bones, col: 
70 molt of whonr were ſuppoſed to be giants. | palled withbickfrongedges, which receivethe heads ft 
Ik covered the'greateſt part of the leg, and was tied beneath | phyſes of other bones articulated: with them. See Bont. 
the kriee+—Bophocle is ſaid to have invented the cothuritus. * |» Butt. the raviey in the Khetion, wr his-borie, hich rn 
Cor E, or >OTTSE', in heraldry, is the fourth part of the che head of the bone ofthe thigh. It is alſo ea led acetabulutt a 
7 bo 7 be. is ſeldom or ever e i, e, wh AR pe e, enk | "hn; 
* ples, with à bend between them: whence, probably, the | COTYLEDONES, in anatomy, little glands diſperſcd def Pt i 
Hime; om the French gen id ; they betng bor, as it om; the enmmomominans f che ems call bein 
were, aſide of the bend. See Bx xp. Rü EI oe EE M4 tt poſed | to-ſeparate a nutritious juice for the ſubſiſtence 
. | A bend thus bordered'is ſaid to be wirſed, - cotice, —He bears | CCC „ 
„ fable om a bend cariſed argent three” cinquefoils; See Tab. ines 


Hirdld® f. 61. WA Gotyledancs, in this ſenſe, are only found in ſheep; gout) ® 
TTG or Coro, x fort of deny matter, encom- 
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ſome 5 Pico the „ e the: wotab ſafphfg 

a efron) Mow lace thereof in women See PLACENTA. | 4 

paſſing the ſeed of a tree of the ſame name. x WEIS 2 authors uſe 3 apertures of the ven l 
_ , » Menage derives the word from thi Latin cuenga, the finempſs || the inner ſurſace of the womb... See Mar. 
ee” growing on uinces which reſembles co/ton; but Nicod-ſays, |[COUARD; in heraldry« See the article CowaRD- 
q | —— ¹ Whence our cover, | . in-gaintingy-denotts a lay,'.or impreſion of 9h 
2 The tree which produces this uſeful merchandize; grows com- catwas,.-wall,\ wainſcotz-or other matter to be . 

la ſeveral-places, of the Levant, and of the Eaſt and | The word. is alfo-uſed fer a lay or i preſſion on an fro be 
Weſt- Indies, eſpecially in th Antilles. Its fruit is of an] make it more firm; and conſiſtent or to ſcreeſi it 
. „ % 4 FD 12 


. FI I 


= 


= Be oval form, about the ſize of a nut: as it ripens, it grows | weather. WONG Nit: re e to be 
* ' black withoutſide B. and by the heat of the ſun opens in ſe - Paintings are covered with a couch of varniſni: cond 
b Veral places, diſcovering, the coitan through the clefts, Which it painted cnuſt Girl have twd couch u lire: ere the cole 10 
4 ET" 7 | „ 5 . "7146, * 4 4 g . 8 8 £5 .# „ 2 
11 COS 5 . | , | | . 7 | 
: : 


tuo or une be appliec: the leather-gilders lay a couch of 
an of l ve of eggs, on the leather, ere they apply 0 
„„ = OO NE ONRny = 
wa 2 alſo uſe the word cuch for the gold | 


vjeered, before the), draw it through the iron that is to give | 
of r thickneſs. WE Ia | 
15 ro 2 for the quantity of gold or filver leaves | 
non the metals in-gilding or ſilvering. Each couch ot | 
| Mi but one leaf, or toro at moſt, and each of ſilver three, | 
8055 Fr . if. the gilding be hatched, there are required from | 
to twelve couches ; and only three or four, if it be with- ] 
*® hatching}. To ſilver there are required from four to ten] 
are according to the beauty of | the work. ; 
OUCHANT, in heraldry, is underſtood of a lion, or other 
aft, when lying down; but with his head lifted up : which | 
$(nouiſhes the poſture of couchart from dormant, wherein | 
le is uppoſed quite ſtretched: out, and aſleep. -Þ 
wocxanT and Levant, in law. See the article LEvanT. C 
OUCHE, in heraldry, denotes any thing laid all along: thus, || 
i croton couch is a chevron lying ſidewiſe with the two ends | 
Mone fide of the ſhield, which ſhould properly reſt on the | 


ene of catarafts. See CATARACT. 


DVENANT, the conſent or agreement of two or more par- 


| 


ties to do or perform ſomething.. Þ 
A covenant ſeems to be much the ſame with a paum, or con- 
ventum, among the civihans, © CNY 

Crenart is either in Jaw, or in fact. 


1 
4. 


OVENANT. in Jaw is that which the Jaw intends to be made, Au 


though it be not expreſſed in terms: as, if the leſſor demiſe, 
and grant a tenement to the leſſee for a cextain term; the | 
hw intends a covenant on the leſſor's part, that the leſſee 


lawful incumbrances. | | | 
OVENANT in fact is that which is expreſly agreed between 
the parties. 8 | ; 

Pere is alſo a covenant meyely per ſonal, and a covenant real. 
Itzherbeit defines a COvENANT real to be that whereby a 
man ths himſelf to paſs a thing reah, as lands or tenements, | 
or to levy a fine on lands, c. I 
WVEXANT mri perſonal is where a man covenants with | 
another by dced to build him a houſe, or to ferve him,; G. 


i-CovENANT. See the article Sir. 
f the COVENANT, See the article ARK» 5 
OVERED font. | l 
VEAED fountain. g See the articles \ Poonam 8 
IVERED medals. x N e >> 7. 0 
DVERING, in architecture, one of the principal parts of a] 
building. Set RooFinG., M N if 
)-VERSED ſine, a term which ſome people uſe for the re- 
maning part of the diameter of a circle, after the vetſed 
me is taken from it. See Sim E, and VeRSED. Bd 
VRT. inlaw,—Feme Cove RT denotes a woman married, 
ht ſo cotiered by, or under the protection of, her huſband, | 
der way, in fortification, a ſpace of ground level wich the 
n on the edge of the ditch, ranging quite 
wund the half moons, and other works without-ſide the | 
ſuch.—See Tab. Portificatian, Hg. 21. lit. bb, S. 
It's othetwiſe called corrider, and hath a parapet together 
| 45 - banqueite, and glacis, which form the height of the 
One of the greateſt difficulties in a ſiege, is to make a lodg- | _ 
elan dr used 3 becauſe, uſually, the beſieged paß. C 
15 e 5 L. undermine it on all he. ws 6 
mes alſo calle becauſe it iss 
e of the ſcarp. , eee e 7 
{ERTURE, in law, is partieularly applied to the fate and 
12, on of a married woman; who, by the laws of our | 
5 15 \ nder covert-baron, or ſub poreſtate viri; and there- | 
et, del to make bargains With any to the prefudice of | 
2 ber huſban 
iy * d Feger : and wang huſ- | 
un, Me wife $ urin marriage, ſhe- cannot 
6 2 | unt in miedicine, a diſeaſe affecting the lungs, | 
wt the 4 a ſharp ſerous humour, vellicating the fibrus 


Feed humour is ſo ſubtile, that the 1 mot 
eld our 18 10 lubtile, that the lunge cannot la 

1 5 to throꝶ it off or when the 3 is ſo thick 
95 * che Wy 2 — a dry. cough; | 
0 e the moſt dangerous Hi rates ſays, 1 
Yi clny.if the thc ele oe 

13 dee tlie article CyiN-eough,- e ee 
wre, to dee compact, or agreement. between wo or 
b, fate 8 o Prejudice a Wird penn 
Ml recove. 5 lite conſpire with another, chat this other | 
C 
en a the word 6 bes gen uf the Latin 
er. A thereſere writes it een. Ser CoNber- | 


19 
F 


| | 
* \ ö 


ke Lyne. nd urging it to a-diſcharge by ipittingy C. | CO 


0 0 0 


TP" 40 acber of white lead are laid on weod, ere the | COVING, in building. When- bouſes are built projecting over 
the ground plot, and the turned projecture arched with tim- 


ber, lathed and plaſtered ; the work is called coving. 
OVING cornehe is a eorniche with a great caſement, or hollow 
therein. | | 


% 


er leaf wherewith they cover the maſs to be gilded or | COUL®, or Cow, a ſort of monkiſh habit Worn by the Ber- 


nardines, and Benedictines. | 3 
The word is formed from the Latin cvrullus, by confounding the 
two firſt ſyllables into one, as being the ſame twice repeated. 
There are two kinds of cauls; the one white, very large, worn 


in ceremony, and when they aſſiſt at the office: the other 


black, worn on ordinary occaſions, in the ſtreets, &c. 


F. Mabillon maintains the coul to be the fame thing in its 


origin with the ſcapular. The author of the apology of the 
emperor Henry IV. diſtinguiſhes two forms. of couls; the one 


a a gown reaching to the feet, having ſleeves, and a capuchin, 


uſed in ceremonies ; the other a kind of hood to work in, 


called alſo a ſcapular; becauſe it only covers the head and 


ſho: Iders. 


OUNCIL, or CounsEL, an aſſembly, or meeting of divers 


conſiderable perſons, ot officers, to conſider and concert mea- 

ſures touching the adminiſtration of public affairs, rendering 

juſtice, or the like. ; | „„ 
he king's privy-council is the primum mobile of the civil 

government of England; and that from which all the infe- 

rior orbs derive their motion. 25 

In the French polity, councils are very numerous: they have 


their council of ſtate, council of the finances, council of diſpatches, 


council of directions, grand council, council of the regency, council 
4 &c. » ; 1 8 ; | , 25 
ic Councir. See the article AuUL1c, 


Councir, in church- hiſtory and polity, a ſynod, or aſſembly 

of prelates, and doctors, met for the regulating of matters re- 
lating to the doctrine or diſcipline of 2 | 
ſhall, during the term, quietly enjoy the leaſe againſt all | Provincial CounciL is an affembl] 


church. 
of the prelates of a pro- 

vince, under the metropolitan. bee 

VOCATION, | by 2g 


National Councir is af afſembly of the prelates of a nation, 
under their primate, or patriarch. SeePRIMATE. « 
Oecumenical or general COUNCIL is an aſſembly of all the pre- 


lates of Chriſtendom. See OECUMENICAL. 


Indeed, to conſtitute a general council, it is not required, that 


all the prelates ſhould be actually preſent ;/it is ſufficient, that 
the council be regularly appointed, and that they may be 


there, or are called thereto. | 


General councils are frequently called by eccleſiaſtical authors 
plenary councils.— The Romaniſts reckon eighteen general 
councils: whereof only the firſt four are admitted by the re- 
formed. The number is made out thus: two of Nice, four 
of Conſtantinople, one of Epheſus, one of Chalcedon, five 
of the Lateran, two of Lyons, one of Vienne, one of Flo- 


rence, and the laſt of Trent, which held from 1545. to 


1563. The council of Trent ordains provincial touncils to be 


held evety three years; yet the laſt held in Frafice is that of 


Bourdeaux; 100 years ago. 
There have been various collections of the canons or decrees 


of couneilr, as tliat of Dr. Merlin at Paris in 1524. one of 
F. Crabbe, a Franciſcan, in 1536. another of Surius, in 
1803. another at Venice, in 1585. another at Rome, in 


1608. one of Binius, canon of Cologne, in 1606. in ten 


volumes: another at the Louvre, in 1664. i thirty. ſeven vo- 
lames; another of F. Labbé and F. Coſſart, Jeſuits, in 


1672, in ſeventeen volumes, more ample than the reſt, 


Laſtly, another by F. Hardouin. See Canon, 
ounci of war is in aſſembly of che principal officers of an 


army, or̃ ſleet, occafionally called by the general, or admi- 


ral; to conſider of the preſent ſtate of things, and concert F 
meaſures for their conduct, with regard to ſieges, retreats, | 


The ſame terni is ſometimes alſo uſed for an aſſembly of the 


officers of a'regiment; or ſhip 3 met to try Toldiers or ſailors | 


accuſed of any crime. 


d, without his conſent or privſty 3 ot at | Common Council is a court or aſſembly wherein are made all 


| laws which bind the citizens of London. 25 
It conſiſts, like the parliament; of two houſts'; an upper, 


conſiſl ing of the lord mayor and aldermen; and a lower, of 


a number of common-council' mend choſen by the feyeral wards 


of the citizens 


as repreſentatives of the . TY 
UN ELORS' AF honour.. Ste the article Honour.  - 


COUNT, Covnt ez, Comes; « nobleman who poſſeſſet a do- 


main erected into a' county.” See CounTY, and'Vicouny. 


Engliſh: counts we diſtinguiſh! by the title of earls 3+ foreign 
ones lil} retain their proper nam 
The dignity of a count is ambdiutn between int of @ duke 
According to the modern uſe, moſt plenipotentiaries and em- 
baſſadors aſſume the title of counts 3 though they have no 
county; as the count A Avanx, Oc. e 


1 
83 


Antiently, all generals, counfdlors, judges, and ſeeretaties of 


cities under Charlemagne wete called cots; the diſtinguiſh- 


ing character of a duke and a count being this; that the latter 


had but one town under him, but the former ſeveral. 
A count has à right to beur on his arms a coronet, adorned 
with three precious ſtones, and ſurmounted with three nw 


Province, and Con- 
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into the provinces, there to ſerve the commonwealth; as the | Some allert, that by publicly profeling the imperial ka 
, f 1 


title thereof, but always with the addition of the emperor's | in the compoſition of divers words in our langus 


2 civil, ſome in a religious, and ſome in a legal capacity; their poſts ; and, if poffible, to carry off the engineen, who hn 


rns not ſufficient-to oppoſe their encroachments: and hence it CO INT. ER- CHARGE is a reciprocal charge, or recrimuld ot be 0 


Abe quality of caunt is now become very different from what || parted by ſome line of partition. 


. *.;purpoſe. he quotes an antient record, thus: Hen. II. rer 
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pearls, whereof thoſe in the middle and extremities of the. | The Germans call a count, graf, or graff 3 hich, accg 


voronet advatice above the reſt. - 4 be 1s a modern critic, properly ſignifies judge : and is dert, 
Counts were originally lords of the court; or of the empe | 'gravio; or graffio, of ypape, I write.—They te 


ror's.retinue, and bad their name comites, 2 comitando, or a | kinds of theſe counts, or gras; as landgraves, mar ha. 

- commeando: hence, thoſe who: were always in the palace, or | burg-graves, and palſgraves, or counts palatine. * 
at the emperor's ſide, were called counts palatine, or comites 4 Theſe laſt are of two kinds ; the former are of the numde 

Alter. See PAl ating Tri the times of the common- | princes; and have the inveſtiture of a palatinate ; 85 b 

wealth, comites, among the Romans, was a general name | have only the title of count palatine, Without the itveſ; 

| For all thoſe who accompanied the proconſuls and proprztors | of any palatinate. | | tre 

ke 


tribunes, priefects, ſcribes, &&c. | twenty years, the perſon acquires the dignity of - { 
Under LE. comites were the officers of the palace: | tine ; and there ate inſtances of boſellds 4 law, * 
The origin of what we now call counts ſeems owing to Au-“ aſſumed the title accordingly : but there are other; wa * 
- puſtus, who took. ſeveral ſenators to be his comites, as Dion this right in doubt. F ca 
obſerves, i. e. to accompany him in his voyages and travels, | CounT, in law, den6tes the original declaration in ” 
and to affiſt him in the — of cauſes; which were here action; as the declaration is in a perſonal one: the Wel 
judged with the ſame authority as in full ſenate. Gallienus | the civilians anſwers to both. | > 
ſeems to have aboliſhed this council, by forbidding the ſena- | -Yet, count and declaration are ſometimes confounded: 
- tors being found in the armies: and none of his ſucceſſors | uſed for each other: as, count in debt count in appeal 1 
re- eſtablihed it. | | .  CounT-wHEEt, in clock-work, a wheel Which mores ro 
Theſe counſellors of the emperor were really counts, comites, in twelve hours; called alſo the.Jocking- wheel, See Gs 
1. e. companions of the prince; and they ſometimes took the COUNTER, of the Latin prepoſition contra, againſt, is uk 


e; 
name whom they accompanied: ſo that it was rather a matk | nerally implies the relation of oppoſition.— As, : | nds 
of their office, than a title of dignity.” 1 COUN TER-ALLEYS 8 See ALLty, 
Conſtantine was the firſt who converted it into a dignity ; | COUNTER-APPROACHES, in fortification, lines or trend 
and under him it was, that the name was firſt given abſo- | made To beſieged, when they come out to attack hel, 


| Nerf 3 toe Wig nh ide; N efiegers in form. | 
The name once eſtabliſned, was in a little time indifferently] Line of CounTER- APPROACH, a trench which the held 


% 


conferred, not only on thoſe who followed the court, and ac- make from their covered- way to the right and left of th ws 
companied the emperor, but alſo on moſt kinds of officers; a] attacks, in order to ſcour or enfilade the enemy's works, anting 
long liſt whereof is given us by Du Cange. It ſhould commence in tlie angle of the place of arms ow UNT 


FHuſebius tells us, that Conſtantine divided the counts into three | | half-moon that is not attacked, and of the baſtion that is x Werz 
tlaſſes; the firſt bore the title of illuſtres, the ſecond that off tacked z about 50 or 60 fathoms from the attacks; and cui ad to 
clariſſimi,, and afterwards pectabilis; the third were called] nued as far as ſhall be found neceſſaty in order to ſee the eneny By the 

| 8 A IT te DE e in his trenehes and parallels, This line mult be perſedly en 5. Int 

Oft the two firſt claſſes was the ſenate compoſed ; thoſe of the Jaded from the covered- way and the half- moon, that if f be 
third - had no place in the ſenate, but enjoyed ſeveral other of | enemy get poſſeſſion of it, it may be of no ſervice to him, h » Int 

_ the privileges of ſenatots. | this line th: governor muſt frequently in the night-time ſe reſled, 
There were counts who ſerved on land, others at ſea; ſome in] ſmall parties of horſe, or foot, to drive the workmen fry 00 


the direction of the works. Savin. Nouv. Ecol. Milit. p. 250 | Bo 


* 


as, comes zrarii, comes ſacrarum largitionum, comes ſacri | | 
liz; comes archiatro-| COUNTER-BARRY, or ConTRE-BARRE, is uſed by th 


- confiſtoriiz comes curiz, comes cape y the p 
rum, comes commerciorum, comes veſtiarius, comes horre- || French beralds for what we more ordinarily call bench fa ls, if 
| orum, comes opſoniorum or annonæ, comes domeſticorun, | per bend R e and aſter 
comes equorum regiorum, or comes ſtabuli; comes domo- | COUNTER-BATTERY a battery raiſed to play on ano vent is 
rum, comes excubitorum, comes notariorum, comes legum, in order to diſmount the guns. See BAT T ERV. f liſpolitio 
© or profeſlor in jure; comes limitum, or marcarum; comes | COUNTER-BENDY, or ConTRE-BANDE/, in heraldy, UNI 
 portus Romæ; comes pattimonii, &c. - „ 5 | _ uſed by the French to expreſs what we ordinarily call bad DATUM 
The Francs, Germans, c. paſſing into Gaul and Germany, 8 7725 er bend ſiniſter counterchanged. See BEN. UNT I 
did not aboliſh the form of the Roman government; and as | COUNTER-BOND is a bond given to fave a perſon harnl f a batt 
the governors of cities and provinces were called counts, co-| who has given his bond for another.— This is allo call o be in 

- mites, and dukes, duces, they continued to be called ſo. | counter-ſecurity. © his is 
Theſe governors commanded in time of war; and in time [COUNTER-BREAST-WORK, in fortification, a fa ttacks t] 
of peace they adminiſtred juſtice. - Thus, in the time of | Bbraye. See Faussk- BRA TTR. 2 edion o 
Charlemaign, counts were the ordinary judges and governors | COUNTER-CHANGE, in commerce, c. a mutual e he cou? 

of the cities, all under one. 0 oo 


| 38 between two parties. See EXCHANGE. ; ben the 
NTER-CHANGED, in heraldry, is when there ö V ranks, 


* — * 


Eg N 
I Theſe counts of cities were beneath the dukes and counts who | CO 


5 preſided over provinces; the firſt being conſtituted in the mutual changing of the colours of the field and charge nag und! 
particular cities under the jurifdiction of the latter. The eſcutcheon, by means of one or more lines of partition, te tern 
- counts of provinces were in nothing inferior to dukes, who Thus, in the coat of the famous Chaucer : he beareth, pl @uadrc 


- themſelves were only governors of province. l © per pale argent and gules, a bend counter-changed; that , HN E 
Under the laſt of the ſecond: race of French kings, they got | part of the bend, which is in that fide of the eſcutcheon vi haked b 
their dignity rendered hereditary ; and even uſurped the fove- | is argent, is gules ; and that part of it which is on the othel Le wor 

reignty when Hugh Capet came to the crown: his authority] argent. Vide Tab. Heraldry, Fig. 50. bale of 


zs they date: the privilege of wearing coronets in their arms: tion, brought againſt an accuſer. See Re CRIMINATIO vents, 


_  - (they aſſumed it then, as enjoying the rights of ſovereigns in COUNTER-CHARM, a charm or ſpell, contrived to ns goldfr 
| , - their particular diſtricts, or caumties. But, by degrees, moſt of |; the effect of another. See CHARM, SPELL, L1G ATURE, CA unchion 


the counties became re-united to the crown... 1» 2 COUNTER-CHEVRONED denotes a ſhield chevr mh tatdard, 


it was antiently; being now no more than a title, which a COUNTER-COLOURED. See the article Covrxrg dckeys n 


4 _ king grants upon erecting a territory into a county, with a COUNTER-COMPONED, or CoxrxE-Coufont "wks 
_. | reſerve of juriſdiction * ty to himſelff. |, : CounTER-comPoNy, is when a bordure 1s comp e We 
; At firſt, there was no clauſe in t e patent of erection, inti- ; - of two Tanks of panes: as repreſented in Tab. Hr) unter yn 


mating the feverſion-of the county to the crown in default: Hig. 5. When it conſiſts but of one rank; 1t 1 ally = after 
of beirs male; but: Charles IX. to prevent their being too pontd; and when of more than two, checky. f dee CHI 3 
numerous, otdained that duchies and counties, in default :of | | r mr bh 
heirs male, ſhould return to the crow] w. COUNTER-DEED, a ſecret writing, or à private 3 We ume: 


* 


The point of precedence between cunts and marquiſes has beſore a notary, or under a privy-ſeal; -which dean le med 


been formerly much controvertedꝭ ; the reaſon was; that there] changes, annuls, or alters, ſome more ſolemn and tu M1 
date count, * peers of France, but no marquiſes: but | Caunter-dcedi are rather tolerated chan perimitter f * 
the point is now given up, and marquiſes take place; though] | . caſes they are actually prohibited; as being uſua 8 ww 
antiently, when counts were governors of . provinces,” they] than frauds.— The cuſtom of Paris annuls all — 
were on a level even with duke. + | | ,oeontrary to the tenor of a marriage. 5 11 
William the Conqueror, as is obſerved by Camden, gave the COUNTER- DRA WING, in painting, Ge. 154 or 
. dignity of «aunts in fee to his nobles ; annex ing it to this or | deſign or painting, by means of a fine linen clot, 4 
 - that county or province, and allotting for their maintenance | paper, —_ tranſparent matter; whereon the 110 
c certain proportion of money, ariſing from the prince s profits | pearing through; are followed and traced with a pet“ 
in the pleadings and ſorfeitures of the provinces, To this] ot without colour. with ins 
Sometimes they counter-dratu on glaſs, and 17 0 
An lia his verbis comitem creayit ; ſciatis nos feciſſe Hugo - | nets divided into ſquares, with ſilk, or wich thre 300 
rem Biget comitem de Nerf , de tertio dinarii 'de Ner- by means of inſtruments invented for the purpose“ 
+401ch & Norfalk, ficut al:quis comes Angliz, Se. Wann 1 rellelogr I yr 30 ROT 40S PER” 00 TE 
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Df nd ee the article EXMIèx x. l Whole length of a wall, three foot broad, and ſix deep, with 
QUNTER-ETT: | arena See the article ARCHITECT-| ſeveral hoſes and apertures therein ; contrived to 2 the 
OUNTE | DR OT eee effect of mines, in caſe the enemy ſhould make any to blow 
00 ER- FSS URE. See the article CONTRAFISSURE. | up the wall. ; 
010 R-FOIL,.or Cov NTER-STOCK; is that part of a "This kind of coanter- mine, however, is now little in uſe: The 
JUNTE 0 in the exchequer, which is kept by an officer of modern counter mine is a well, or pit, and a gallery, ſunk on 
tally, firuc See TALLY, and EXCHEQUER | *, purpoſe, till it meet the enemy's mine, and prevent its effect: 
the rERFOR TS, N or Spurs, are pillars of ma- it being firſt pretty well known whereabouts that is. ; 
UNT to prop or ſuſtain walls, or terrafſes, ſubje&t to[ſCOUNTER-MURE, CounTtTer-WaALL, a little wall built 


bl forty» ſerving d | | cloſe to another, to fortify and ſecure it; I 

| brown down. 3 : , y and ſecure it, that it may not te- 
4 2 ity turned archwiſe, and placed at a di- ceive any damage from the buildings contiguous to it | 
[ e | 


ron each other. 5 | a Ey the cuſtom of Paris, if a ſtable be erected againſt a parti- 
ſtance 1 — is built on the deſcent of a mountain, it muſt| tion- wall, there muſt be a counter- wall added, eight inches 
When an ned with counter forts well bound to the wall, and at| thick. M. Bullet obſerves, that the counter-wall 'oughit never 
be tre of about twelve yards from each other. to be bound; or connected, wich the proper wall. 
dean FUGUE, in muſic, is when fugues proceed con- CounT ER-MuRE, in fortification. See ConTrAa:Mureg. 
ON „ another. See FugGus. © | - COUNTER-PALED, Cont RE-PALE, is when the eſcutcheon 
cr ERG AGE, in carpentry, a method uſed to meaſure | 1 divided into twelve pales parted per feſſe; the two colours be- 
U: ts, by transferring, v. gr. the breadth of a mortiſe to] ing counter- charged; ſo that the upper are of one colbur, or 
the cog the timber where the tenon is to be, in order to] metal, and the lower of another. e 
nd * n fit each other. | I JCOUNTER-PART, a part of ſomething oppoſite to another 
UNTER. GUARD, in fortification. See EnvELoPe. | part. eee ee eee 
UNTER-HARMONICAL. See the article ConTRA-| I _ I the baſs and treble are two coumter- parts, or 
B : oppoſite part. FIN | Crater 
er ER-INDICATION. See the article ConTRa-In- Coy 2 3 in law, is the duplieate, or copy, of any in- 
FFF ' ; enture, or deed; + „ ne enen eee 
TER II CHr, a window, or light, oppoſite to any COUNTER-PASS ANT is when two lions are in a coat of 
Aung, which makes it appear to a diſadvantage.— A ſingle arms, and one appears to be paſſing, or walking, quite the con- 
=P lobt is ſufficient to take away all the beauty of a fine] trary way from the other. See Pasgsanr, © © 
e ee R f COUN TER-PLEA, in law, a replication to a plea, or prayer. 
FNTERMAND, in a general ſenſe, a tevocation of an; When a tenant by courteſy, in dower, or other real action, 
der; or an excuſe for ſetting aſide, or deferring, a thing or-| prays the view or aid of the king, or him in the reverſion, for 
dered to be done, 21 33 I bis better defence; or if a ſtranger to the action begun deſire 
By the French law, 2 countermand differs from an eſſoin, to be admitted, to ſay what he can for the ſafeguard of his 
iP, In that, n the countermand, the conſignment is propoſed] eſtate ; that which the demandant alleges againſt this requeſt, 


if t to be deferred to a day certain, which is not in the eſſoin. | wx ſhould not be admitted, is called a counter-plea, 
im, | , In the eſſoin, the cauſe of deferring the conſignment is ex- COUNTER-PLOT, a plot, or intrigue, contrived to thwart 
ne ſen refſed, and affirmed to be true; but in a countermand that af. and overthrow another. | N 
n fra frmation is not required, COUNTER-POINT, in muſic, the art of compoling har- 


DUNTERMAND, in the Engliſh law, is where a thing, formerly} mony; or of diſpoſing and concerting ſeveral parts fo to- 
ecited, is afterward, by ſome act or ceremony, made void] gether, as that they make an agreeable whole. PER 

y the party that firſt did it. = Counter point is divided into ſimple, arid figurative; agreeably | 
is, if a man make his laſt will, and deviſe his land to T. S.] to the diviſion of harmony, into the harmony of concords, 

and aſterwards enfeoff another of the ſame land; this feoff-] and that of diſcords. wh 2 | | 
nent is a countermand of the will, and the will void as to the] ' Counter-point took its name hence: when muſic in parts was 
liſpoſition of the land. 5 | 2 firſt introduced, their harmony being ſo ſimple, they uſed no 
DUNTERMANDATE, See the article CONTRAMAN>| notes of different time, and marked their conſonances by points 
DATUM. _ 5 So 5 I) ſet againſt each other. Hence, -in regard of the equality of 
DUNTER-MARCH, in war, a change of the face, or wings, the notes of time, the parts were made to concord in every 
f a battalion ; whereby the men, who were in the front, come] note. | Op 7 ff 3 \ : 

o be in the rer. 9 5 | . | This afterwards became denominated ſimple and plain counter- 

his is an expedient they have recourſe to when the enemy] point; to diſtinguiſh it from another kind, wherein notes of 
ttacks their rear; or when they change their march for a di-] different value were uſed, and diſcord; brought in betwixt the 
etion oppoſite to that whercin they had begun. . parts; which they call figurative counter-point. 19 

he counter-march is either made by files, or ranks : by files, Simple counter-point, or the harmony of concords, conſiſts of 
den the men in the front of the battalion go into the rear; the imperfect, as well as the perfect concords; and may there- 


here b jy ranks, when the wings, or flanks, of the battalion change fore be denominated perfect, or imperfect, according as the 
arge int mound with one another. N 7 concords are, whereof it is compoſed : thus, the harmony 
tion, te term is alſo uſed, at ſea, for the like change or motion off ariſing from a conjunction of any note with its fifth and oc- 
-eth, pat ſquadron of ſhips. i; WO tave, is perfect; but with its third and ſixth, imperfe&. © 
hat b l VTERMARK, a ſecond or third mark, put on any thing] Now, to diſpoſe the concords, or the natural notes, and their 
1eon Wi naked before, a | 5 , e, ene, as key, in ſimple counter-point y obſerve, with re- 
ie olle Ie word is applied, in commerce, to the ſeveral marks put on pard to the diſtinction into perfect and imperfect harmo 


bale of goods belonging to ſeveral merchants ; that it may] this general rule; vis. to the key 7; to the fourth 7, and to 


ot be opened but in the preſence of them all, or their the fifth F, a perfect harmony muſt be joined; to the ſecond - 
NATION gents, : 3 3 , the third 7, and ſeventh 4 an imperfect harmony is indiſ- 
d to hal Loldſmiths works, Ec. the counter-mark is the mark, or] penſible; to the ſixth 7, either an imperfect or perfect har- 
okt, unchion, of the hall, or company; to ſhew the metal is mony, _. . 3 on SP ot a 
unh jandard, added to that of the artificer who made it. In the compoſition of two parts, obſerve, that though a third 


unter. mark of a horſe, is an artificial cavity, which the appears only in the treble on the key 7, the fourth 7; and the 
keys make in the teeth of horſes that have out: grown the] fifth f; yet the perfect harmony of the fifth is al ways ſup- 
ral mark; to diſguiſe their age, and make them appear as poſed, and muſt be ſupplied in the accompanyments of the 
7) Were not above eight years old. 5 thorougb baſs to theſe fundamental notes. NF 
"nter-mark of a medal is a mark added to a medal, a long} More particularly, in the compoſition of two parts, the rules 
me after its being ſtruck. ; e are, that the key f may either have its octave, its third, or 
"iter-marks appear to be faults, or flaws, in medals, disfi- its fifth; the fourth 57, and fifth. F, may have either their re- 
ng the ground, ſometimes on the fide of the head, and] ſpectiye thirds or fifths; and the firſt may have its ſixth; as; 
, py on the reverſe ; particularly in the large and mid-| to favour a contrary motion, the laſt may have its octa ve. 
# med braſs - yet are they eſteemed as beauties among the} The fixth f may have either its third; its fifth, or its ſixth.— 
18 who ſet a particular value on ſuch medals, in regard] The ſecond 5, third f, and ſeventh 7, may have either their 
1 now the ſeveral changes in value they have undergone ;| reſpective thirds or ſixths; and the laſt, on many occaſions, 
e I its falſe fifth: which rules hold the ſame both in flat and 
however, are not well agreed about the ſignifica- | ſharp keys. For the rules of counter. point, with regard to the 
aracters they find on them. On ſome, N. PROB.| ſucceſſion of concords; it muſt be obſerved, That as much a8 
N. CAPR. on others, CASR. RM. NT. AUG. ] can be in parts, may proceed by a contrary motion; i. e. tbe 
e have, for their counter- mark, an emperor's head ;| baſs may aſcend when the treble deſcends, and vice verſe, The 
ſome a cornucopia. III parts moving either upwards or downwards the ſame way two 
taken, not to confound the monograms with the octaves, or two fifths, never to follow one another immediately. 
method of diſtinguiſhing them is eaſy. Two ſixths / never to ſuceeed cath other immediately. When- 
funk in, being ſtruck after the medal, are dented, ever the octave or fifth is to be made uſe. of, the putts muſt 
e the monograms, being ſtruck at the ſame proceed by a contrary motion, except the treble move into 


"REBAN] 
1PONE 1.0 


joſe, 5* UNTER medals, have rather a little relie vo. | ſuch octave or fifth gradually. If, in a ſharp key, the baſs 
75 bl, L No IN E, in war, a ſubtetraneous vault, running the | deſcend gradually from the fifth / to the fourth F; the laſt, in 
r. d Shoe RE ET: e ee "Sy 
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oe” ing that to which it is a diſcord. The diſcord is te 


_ © thitd. . The fourth may be prepared in all the concords, and 


; de one. riling, 


COUNTER-PO. | 
particularly a piece of metal, ordinarily of braſs or iron, making 
* ſtatera Romana, or ſteelyard. See STEELYARD. 

It is contrived to ſlide along the beam; and from the diviſion 
in which: it keeps the balance in equilibrio, the weight of the 


oe 


the tranſient diſcord 


Ived by 
© being; immediately ſucceeded by a concord deſcending from 
it by the diftance only of ſecond g, or ſecond /. | 
As the diſcord makes a ſubſtantial part of the harmony, ſo it 
muſt always poſſeſa an accented part of the meaſure, Now to 


introduce the diſcords into harmony; it muſt be conſidered | 


what concords may ſerve for their preparation and reſolution : 
the fifth, then, may be prepared, either by being an octave, 
Hirth, or chird. It may be reſolved either into the ſixth or 


may be reſolved into the ſixth, third, or octave. The ninth 

may be prepared in all the concords except the octave; and 

may be reſolved into the ſixtli, third, or octave. The ſeventh 

may be prepared in all the concords; and reſolved into the 
third, ſicth, or fifth. | The ſecond and fourth are uſed very 
from the reſt; being prepared and reſolved into the 


" Key, CLzx, and MopuLaTtion. | 
COUNTER-FPOINTED, by tlie French called contre-pointe, is 
when two chevrons in one eſcutcheon meet in the points; 
ling, as uſual, from the baſe; and the other in- 
verted, falling from the chief: ſo that they are counter, or op- 
1 to one another in the points. . 


o * 9 2 
* 


meet that way; called counter-pointed in feſſs. 
Ils, any thing ſerving to 2009 againſt another; 


- part of 


_ body is determined. | 
It is alſo, by ſome, called the pear, on account of its figure; 
and maſs, by reaſon of its weight.--Rope-dancers uſe a pole by 
Way of counter-poiſe, to keep their bodies in equilibrio. 
OUNTER-POI 
th 


e effect of a poiſon. * 


CO 
| Of this kind are venice treacle, mithridate, orvietan. c. 


* - * 


- Counter-poiſons are either generals or ſpecific: to the general kind | 
belong -angelica, carduus benedictus, the vincetoxicum, dit- 


tany, ſcorzonera, citrons, bezoar, hartſhorn, Sc. 


1 — — % 


vomica; venice-treacle to the bite of a viper; oil of ſcorpion } ' 12 25 peace, bailiffs, high conſtable, and coroner: See ll 
do the bite of ſcorpions} oil of pine-apples, to orpiment; gen- 


tian, to the cicuta, &c. 


- Vander Linden, in his treatiſe de verenis, ſays, that in every | 
. - Putrid indiſpoſition, whether ariſing from the bite of venomous |- 
e | (An 
is ſovereign, either fimple' or diſtilled; either with honey in] 


- beaſts, or from an alcali formed by putrefaction, vine 


form of oxymel, or with ſquills. 


 CQUNTER-POTENT, or potent counter-potent, by theFrench | 
* heralds called-contre-patence, is reckoned a fur, as well as vair | 
and ermine; but compoſed of ſueh pieces ag" repreſent the 


may alſo be counter-pointed the other way; that is; when | 
they are founded on the ſides of the ſhield, and-the points | 


POISON, an antidote, or remedy, which prevents | 


or ſpecifics, citron-bark is ſuppoſed a counter-poiſon to nux 


COUNTER-ROLL, à copy of the rolls 
as, Be Ro OO 
CO N „a bod of offi 1 3 
— Inſpect the rounds, de, 
COUNTER-SALIENT, is when two beaſts ae . 
coat of arms in a poſture of leaping from each che 
the contrary way. | rde A 
COUNTER-SCARP, in fortification, the exterior floge. 
Clivity of the ditch, looking towards the campagne. 08 
Fortification, fig. 21. lit. cc. r 


=" offence to the ear. bag tow is alſo uſed for the covert-way, andthe g. 
e y 


Counter-ſcarps are ſometimes made of ſtone, aul 
i 
9 b ed on the counter-ſearþ, is to be lodęed an d. 
way, or the glacis. n en en de th 

88 the COUNTER-SCARP. See ANGLE. 
COUNTER-SIGNING, the ſigning an order, or 
ſuperior, in quality of ſecretary; to render the thing g 
N Fey. 4 . | | 8 
Charters, Tc. are ſigned by the king, and counter Gn 
ſecretary of ſtate, or el n NE IM piety 
COUNTER-SWALLOW-TAIL, an outwork, in form a 
| - fingle tenaille, wider at the gorge, or next the place, thy 
the head, or next the campagne. | 
orb ud -TALLY; one of the two tallies whereon anythj 
is ſcore | 
COUNTER-TENOR, is one of the mean or midde pm 
muſic; ſo called, as being oppoſite to the tener. 


} COUNTER-TRENCH, in fortification, a trench males; 


e beſiegers, and which, of conſequence, has its paripetty 


8 


— 


ed towards them. CT | | 
There are uſually a great many communications between 
and the place, to prevent the enemy from making any ut 
it, in caſe they render themſelves maſters thereot, 

COUNTER-TRIPPING, is when two beafts are bote þ 

Coat of arms tripping, 7. e. in a walking poſture, and the l 

df the one to the tail of the other. | 

' COUNTER-VAEEATION, a counter-line, or ditch, n 
around a place beſieged; to prevent the allies and excuſy 
of the garriſon, when it is ſtrong.—Along its edge, at 

| fide of the place, runs a parapet; and it is flanked trom i; 


a. otra} 


ifferently | | : 8 . e 
_ See farther under HAR MON, ConcokD, Discoxp, CO TER-VENTION, See the article ConTzavaviid 


 COUNTER-WORKING, in the military art, the iq 

| works, in order to oppoſe thoſe of the enemy. ' 

; COUNTING, or CoMPT1NG-HOUSE, SeeCoMPTING-tot 

COUNTRY wakes. See the article WAKEs. 

COUNTY, originally ſignifies the territory of a count, ora 

But now it is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with /hire; the new 
coming from the French, the other from the Saxon, 
SHIRE, _ | BS 

In this view; a county is a Circuit, or portion of the realm, i 


for the better government thereof, and more eaſy admin 
tion of juſtice therein. 
Theſe counties are ſubdivided into rapes, lathes, wapent 
hundreds; and theſe again into tithings. . 
For the execution of the laws in the ſeveral cui cn 
ing Cumberland, Weſtmorland, and Durham, every Men 
mas term, officers are appointed, under the denomimuut 


ſheriffs. 


4 


| cute all proceſles and precepts of the courts of hu dint 
to him: and fecondly, judicial; whereby he has authorll 
hold two courts, the one called the Fer rn, the olle 
county- court. | hy | 
Other officers of the ſeveral counties, are, a lord-lieita 
has the command of the militia of the county ; cute is 


under Lok D-LIEUTSENAN T, Militia, CusT0s t 
CORONER, 

fore terined counties palatine, as Lancaſter, Cheſter, 0 
and Ely: Pembroke alſo, and Hexham, were antient 

' palatine; which laſt belonged to the archbiſhop of Lol 


and reduced to be a part of the county of Northumben 


potent. 


| COUNTER-PROOF, in rolling-preſs-printing; a print taken | 
of from. another freſh printed; which, by bevig Falte thro | 


che preſs. gives the figure of the former, but inverted, 


Te counter-prevey'is alſo 40 paſs a defign in black lead, or | COUSTY-CoRrORATE, is A ts given .o ſever cis, 
red chalk, through the preſs, aſter having moiſteried with a J given to 
the counter-proof | 


i 1 De da ene l | $7] 
COUNTER-QUARTER ED, by che French called contre 

e ſarteli, denotes the eſcutcheon; aſter being quartered, to have 

each quarter divided again into two: ſo that chere are in it 
dein quarters, ar diviſ ions. . 


is to be tak ee 
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ſpecial charter from the king, ſent out all wits 


. faid power was much abridged. 


tient botonghs, on which the Engliſh monarchs le 
fit to beſtow. extraordinary privileges; annexins © 
particular territory, land, or juriſdiction. 
The chief of theſe is the famous city of London 


= 


with] 


upon Hull, Newcaſtle upon Tyne, and Ha 
Wale, , n 


- 


Ly 
O08 
1. Nr . Kor 
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of 


Ii 
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| 52 f which, the whole land, England and Wat 
I 


This officer has a double function: firſt, miniſterial, ug 


Jos TIR of the peace, High CONSTABLE, BAA, | 


Of the 52 counties, there arefourof ſpecial note, which ate 


was ftripped of its privilege in the reign of queen 


. | 8 | | The chief governors of theſe counties palatine, heretum“ 
tops of crutches, called in French potences, and in old Engliſh | | . gre 
| ee eee eee, 5 did all things e 


the king himſelf in other counties; only acknow'?'7' 
bg Fay and. governor. But in Hs vills wy 


Cute bah, Briſtol, Cheſter, Norwich, the urn 
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lh effect, 
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STROPHE, 


time : thus, 
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* r courts at W er were ere: | | 
qurts were the chief courts of the kingdom. See Cour. 
Among * 155 year; and let there be preſent a biſtiop, and an | Th 
Alderman or earl; one whereof ſhall judge according to the 
dommom law; the other according to the ecclefiaſtical law.— | 
The conjunction of theſe two powers to aſſiſt each other, 1S as 
antient as the Engliſh government EE en: | 

They were fr ſeparated by William the Conqueror, who || 
brought all the eccleſiaſtical buſineſs into 4 confiſtory, erected 
for that purpoſe; and the law buſineſs into the king's-bench, 

Nr COUNTY: dee the article RIER. . r 

UPE D, Cour x,, in heraldry, expreſſes a head, limb, or other 

ine in in eſcutcheon which is borne as if cut clear and even 
off; from the trunk; in oppoſition to its being forcibly torn 

Thus, the arms of Ulſter, which all baronets carry, is a dexter- 
hand conped, or cut off at the wriſt, LY 

QUPED, 4 75 is alſo uſed to denote ſuch croſſes, bars, ends, 

c. as do not touch the ſides of the eſcutcheon, but |. 
xt, 23 it were, cut off from them. mnt 

OUPEE®, a motion in dancing, wherein one leg is a little bent, 
and ſuſpended from the ground; and with the other a motion | 

b made for wardes. . | 
* The word, in the original French, fignifies TR...” 

QUPLE cloſe, in hetaldry, the fourth part of a chevron: 

| never borne but in pairs, except a chevron be between, ſaith 
Gailim; though Bloom gives an itiftance to the contrary. 

JJ mort 

OUPLED column. See the article Col unn. 

OUPLET *, a diviſion of an hymn, ode, fong, vr the like, 
wherein an equal number, or equal meaſure, of verſes is found 
in each part. | | | 

5 The word is French, formed from the Latin copula. 
Ik odes, theſe diviſions are more ordinarily called /rophes. See | 


OURANT'®, or Cbxtent, a term uſed to expreſs the preſent 


wurant, the fifteenth day of the month now running. 
Tue term is French, and properly fignifies running. 
With regard to comm̃ercè, the price courant of any mer- 
chandize, is the Known and - ordinary price accuſtomed to 
r 5 5 
alſo uſed for any thing that has courſe, or is re- 
comtfierce: in which ſenſe, we ſay, courant, or 
current coin, Wc. n | 1 


expreſs both the tune or air, and the dance. . 
With regard to the firſt, courant, or cufrant, is a piece of muſic 
n triple time : the air of the courant is ordinarily noted in 
triples of minims; the parts to | 
t begins and ends, when he who beats the meaſure falls his 
hand; in contradiſtinction from the ſaraband, which ordinari- 
ends when the hand is raiſed. _ 
th regard to dancing, the courant was long the moſt com- 


Formerly th 


ted from the low dances and pavades. There are ſimple 
ante, and figured courants, all danced by two perſons. 


o carry diſpatches, 
| auc, too, had its couriers; we meet with two kinds, vis. 
ole who ran on foot, called by the Greeks hemerodromi, q. d. 
app f a day. Pliny, Corn. Nepos, and Cæſar, mention 
"ns theſe, who'would run 20, 30, 36, and, in the circus, 


ps Tags per day.—And riding couriers, curſores equitan- 


e vere very 


8 T's 

not appear, that either the Greeks of Romans had | 
le they trnd teens, til the time of Auguſtus: under that | 
ale avelled in cars; LE it appears from Socrates, 
N ae went on horſeback, * e 
king, antinople, d., ſeres: wheiice'the, modern name. 
” pa See J EXTRAORDINARY. 


Edgar is this; viz. Let there be 


i 


6 
- 


1 


hy an abuſe, wplet is ſometimes uſed to ſignify a couple of | 


= 


the year 17439. is the courant year; the fifteenth 


1 


alſo a term in muſic and dancing; being uſed to 


repeated twice. 


the dances practiſed in England: it conſiſts, eſſen- 


time, a ſtep, a balance, and a coupee; though it 


of other motions. | 
ey leaped their ſteps ; in which point, the courant 


or CURRIER, a meſſenger ſent poſt, or expreſs, 


anged horſes, as the modern couriers do. 
attributes the firſt courieri to Cyrus, Herodotus fays, 
ordinary among the Perſians, and that there was 


«4 


prince, ſaysXenophon, examined how far a horſe would | 
ihr, , aud built ſtables, at ſuch diſtances from each | 
"Ig where he lodged horſes, and perſons to take care of | 
5 and at each place kept a perſon always ready to take 
* 11 Ne a freſh horſe, and forward it to the next 


his quite through his empire. 


* % \ 


eltern empire, they were called viatores ; and under 


the world more ſwift than theſe kind of meſſengers. | 


Pg 


tuns. V an-CouriERs, 


4 
- * 9 


e * 


COU 


by 


COURSE, in navigation, the point of the compaſs, or horizon, 


on which a fhip fteers. WP | 
When a veſſel begins its courſe the wind where with it is driven 


makes a certain angle with the meridian of the place; and, 


as it is here ſuppoſed, the veſſel follows exactly the ditectio 

of the wind; it makes the ſame angle with the meridian 
which the wind makes. a | Fo Bags | 
The wind is turther ſuppoſed always the fame; and becaufe 
each point, or initant of a courſe, may be regarded as the 
firſt; every moment of the courſe it makes the ſame angle 
with the wing. ee Ad, BA 

Now a wind chat is north-eaſt, v.gr. here (and bi conſequence 
makes an angle of 45 degrees with our meridian), is north- 


_ eaſt where-ever it blows, and makes the ſame angle of 45 


degrees with all the meridians it meet. | 


| The courſe of a veſſel, ti erefore, driven by the fame wind, makes 


the ſame angle with all the meridians on the ſurface of the globe. 
If the veſſel run north and ſouth, it makes an angle infinitely 
{mall with the meridian, i. e. is parallel to it, or i ever goes from 


it: it it run eaſt and well, it cuts all the merid an at rignt angles. 
In the firſt caſe it deſeribes a great circle; in the ſecond, either 


a great circle, which is the equator, or a parallel. But if the 
courſe be between the two, it does not then deſcribe a circle; 
becauſe a circle drawn in ſuch a manner, would cut all the 
meridians at unequal angles. It deſcribes, therefore, a. ſpiral, 
or curve, the eltential condition. whereof is, to cut all the 
meridians under the ſame angle; called the loxodromic curve, 
or laxodromy, popularly rhumd. n c 
The thip's courſe, therefore, except in the two firſt caſes, is 
always a loxodromic Curve; and the hypothenuſe of a rect- 
way in latitude and longitude. | | 
The latitude is uſually had by obſervation. © © © 
The rhumb, or angle of the cowr/e, is had by the compaſs, 
together with the one or other of the two ſides; and what 
remains to be calculated in failing, is the quantity of the lon- 
gitude, and of the rhumb, or courſe. | AER 


angle-tr:angle, the two other ſides whereof, are the ſhip's _ 


Complement of the CouksE. See COMPLEMENT. 

COURSE of @ river. dee the article RiveR. 47 
CouRsE, in architecture, denotes a continued range of ſtones, 
level, or of the ſame height, throughout the whole length of 


the building; and not interrupted by any aperture. Set Tab. 
Architecture, fig. 16. ſee alſo BuiLpixo, WALL, and M- 
SONRY, | | TTT 


Course of plinths, is the continuity of a plinth of ſtone, or 


plaiſter, in the ſace of a building; to mark the ſeparation of 
the ſtories. © See PII Tu. EDO ESE 


Counss; is allo uſed for a collection, or body of laws, canons, 


or the like. See Corpus. | | . 
The civil courſe, is the collection of Roman laws, compiled 
by order of Juſtinian. See Civil law.—Cunonictr courſe, is 
the collection of the canon law, made by Gratian: 


Covnsz, again, is uſed for the time crdimacity ſpent in learn- 


ing the principles of a ſcience, or the uſual points and que- 
ſtions therein. Thus, a ftudent is ſaid to have finiſhed his 
courſe in the humanities, in philoſophy, &c. 


Couks E is alſo uſed for the elements of an art exhibited and ex- | 


plained, either in writing, or by actual experiment. | 

Hence our courſes of philoſophy, anatomy, chymiſtry, mathe- 

matics, Ce. probably ſo called, as going throughout, or run- 
ning the whole length or courſe of the art, &c. Fg 


CouRksk of the moon. 5 Moo. 
"| Paddock Couxsx. | See the articles Þ 


PADDOCK: 


| COURT , an appendage to a houſe, or habitation; conſiſting 


of a piece of ground incloſed with walls, but open upwards. 
See HousE. Ib a; FO ee I 


The word is formed from the French cour, and that from the 


Latin cohors ; whence alſo cortis, and curtis, is ſometimes uſed 
for the ſame. In the laws of the Germans, chere is one 


article, 4e eo gui in curte regis furtum commuſeritz and another, 


die eo qui in curte ducis hominem occiderit. Others derive court 
from the Gauliſh Cors, formed of cobors, and cobors from 
xe. See Conor. OT ee 


' The court before a houſe is properly called the fore-court 3 
that behind, the back-court; that where country affairs, &c. 


are managed, i. e. where cattle, &c. come, the baſſe-court. 


CouRT is alſo uſed for the palace, or place where a king, ot 


ſovereign prince, reſides, 


Cour, curia, in a law · ſenſe, is the place where the judges 8 
diſtribute juſtice, or exerciſe their juriſdiction.— Alſo be 


aſſembly of judges, jury, &c. in that place. CY 
In this ſenſe, courts are divided into ſevereignz or ſuperior, 
and ſubaltern, or inferior: and, again, into courts of record, 


and baſe courts —Crompton deſcribes 32-courts in Lane 8 


moſt of them courts of. record. . 


in; c0:77s are either ſuch as are held in the king's name: 
his authority 


as all the ordinary courts, or thoſe held by 
where the precepts are iſſued in the judge's name, v1 
8 ſui; as the admiral's cf. 


” 


nigland; we have four principal courts ſubſiſting; all elta 


bliſhed by antient cuſtom of the realm, rather than by any 2 
| tute; tho” their eſtabliſnments have been trom time to time ſines 
confirmed by acts of parliament. Theſe are, the court; of king's 


bench, the common-bench, or pleas, the exchequer, and * 
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1 23 . Thames; another of gaok-delivery, held uſuz ly eight times 


1 There ate other courts called wardmetes, or meetings of the 


oy 


% ” 
% 


. of chancery, See each in its,place, Kinc'sBxxcH, Con- 


MoN-PLEAS, ExCHEQUER, and CHANCERY.. : + 


Court. of admiralty, is a. 'coxrt: for the deciſion of matitime| 
- fi admiraliy, is à cart | | +2? By common law, This is of freeholders, which i 
called a court-baron, wherein the freeholders are 


„ controverhes, | See ADMIRALTY Ceurt, and ADMIRAL, 
Coukr of. arches, Sas the article AxchESG Curt. 
Couxr of attachment. gee Ar Tach. 

OURT of augmentation. * 
' Coun, of chivalry, or the mar/hePs-court za court wherevf the 


/ 


ths Judges A e the lord high conſtable, and the earl marſhal of 
ont Ad., ants oe SLUT 4.1 - TOES {IVIFD ; 2d 566 
' *This court is the fountain of martial law; and the earl mar- 
hal is not only one of the judges, but alſo. to ſee execution 
eee, e e 
Cour. of delegates,. is a court where delegates or commiſſioners 
ate appointed by the king's commiſſion, under the great ſeal, 
upon an appeal. to bim,....{, 4.2.0; {424 ee 
It is granted in three caſes; firſt, when a ſentence is given in 
. an eccleſiaſtical cauſe, by the archbiſhop, or his official ſe-! 


, .condly, when a ſentence is given in an eccleſiaſtical cauſe, in 


a 


. 
. 


places exempt: thirdly, when ſentence is given in the admi- 
- _ ralty court, in ſuits civil or marine, by order of the civil law. 

| Court of aculties. | See the article F ACULATY: 15 375% 4 
Court. £6 degate, was a court obtained by cardinal Wolſey 
of rope 2 2 in the ninth, year of Henry VIII. wherein he, 


; 


+, as legate of the pope, had power to prove wills, and diſpenſe] 


with offences againſt the ſpiritual laws, &c, It was but of 
_ ſhort continuance. . 7 b 


| Counr of peculiars, is a ſpiritual court, held in ſuch-pariſhes| | 


as are exempꝑt from the juriſdiction of the biſhops, and are 
peculiarly belonging to che archbiſhop. of Canterbury. - | 
Covnr. / pie peuders. See Pie-PowDERsS. 1 | 
_ CourrT of requefts, was a court of equity, of the fame nature 

with the court of chancery, but inferior to itz being princi- 
8 De for thz help of ſuch petitioners, as, in con- 
-, [Acionable caſes, dealt by ſupplication to his majeſt v. 
Of this court the Jord priv ye feal was chief judge; aſſiſted by the 

maſters of requeſts. It had its beginning about 9 Hen. VII. 


according. 20 dit Julius Czfar's tere on this ſubjedt, —Mich.| 


40 and 41 
Tal, 
4 Col At 
chat it grew burdenſome and grievous, and was therefore 


4 * 


i. in a court of common; pleas, it was adjudged, 


* 
o 


Il. tol..g7. It had aſſumed ſo great power to itſelf, 


— 


taken away, with ſome others, by a ſtatute made 16 and 17, are iſſued from two brothers, or two ſiſters. 


A Is. onto 7 0 
\Counr gf verge. See the article VRR. 


* 


Bauche e Court. = Ny | | Wenn... 
Deſpight of the Couxr. Lo, | DerarTURE. 


'Forejudged the Cour. | FoREJUDGED. 
Perquiſites of CouRT. 1 PERQUISITE: 
Suit of Cour. | | SUIT. 
Ambulatory CourT. | 


Baſe CouRT. 0 
Biſhop's Cour. 


BASE. 
BIs Hop. 


Cbriſtian Cour. CHRISTIAN. 
County CouRT. .. .., | CounTyY. 
Dutchy Court. 4905 I Durch. 

Honour Couxr. HoNouR. 


* 1 


Laulſt Cour. 10 3 LAwIESs. 
Mayor's CourTs.-To the lord 5 5 and city of London, be- 
long ſeveral courts af judicature. The higheſt and moſt antient 
is that called the huſtings, deſtined to ſecure the laws, rights, 
franchiſes, and cuſtoms, of the city. The ſecond is a Cour of 
requeſt, or of conſcience; ſo called, as meddling with nothing 
above f:ty ſhillings value; or rather, becauſe here the oath of 
the creditor himſelf is accepted. —The third is the CourT of 
the lord mayor. and aldermen, where alſo the ſheriffs ſit; to 
which may be added, two caurts. of ber ii; and the court of 
© the city orphans, whereof. the lord mayor and aldermen have 
the cuſtody.—Alſo, the Cour T of common-council, conſiſting 
of two houſes; the one for the lord mayor and aldermen, and 
the other for te commoners: in which court are made all 
by-laws, which bind the citizens. Alſo the chamberlain's 
' Covar, Where every A relating to the tents and revenues 
of the city, as alſo the affairs of ſervants, c. are tranſaQed, | 


theater ; another. court for the conſervation 4 the river of 


à year, at the Old-Bailey, for the tryal of criminals, whereof| 
the lord mayor is himſe!f the chief ſudge. 
©, wards; and courts 'of baljmote, or aſſemblies of the'ſeveral| 
Poo bY ws ee DO RY HOSES 
F See the article PREROGATIVE. 
© Sedettary Covx rs. we es le. 0 SEDENTARY. 
7 0d. ple Couk r. Lenke * n 
'COURTS-BARON are courts that all lords of manors, who 
CC 


» 


ks 7 


. e enen * P | 3 — io 2 L211» ſort of hood, uon N 
dect twolold;10, By cuffet; as, if a man having, ma- CO WIL. or Cour, caculla, a fort of hood, wort” 
15 or in a town, grant the inheritance of the copy holds thereto 5 


the names of the tenants, Cc. 


ſolemn argument, that this court of reqae/is, or the white-| 
was no court that had the power of judicature, c. 


OURT of wards, and liveries. See Waxps, and MasTeRs.| 


| marry, to prevent their making alliances in heathen faml! 


) See 8 _— AMBULATORY. . 
e I Paternal 


'COUSSINET, cu/hion, in architecture, the ſtone thit en 


Laſtly, to the lord mayor belong the courts of coroner, and of 
COUTHUTLAUCH (from the Saxon couth, n 


Woop. 3 b o Cre Ny of (che 
COWARD, in heraldry. A lion borne, in an ec 1 


* * , 
* 
8 * 
, q . 
* 
v 23 ” 
1 
* Www. 
' 


belonging to another; this grantee may keep z Wy 
cuſtomary tenants, and accept {mes wh to the e rk 
and make both admitances and grants. <0! they 


rcgah 
whereas, of the other, the lord, or his ſte ward, is jud Judga; 
COURT-LANDS.,. ſuch as the lord of the manor keeps nk 
oven hands, for the uſe of his family, and for bolpialiy 
IMs 1. | 9. oy 


1 


COURT-LEET, a court belonging to a.lord of nan 


which all offences, under high-treaſon, are inquired ine, 
COURT-ROLL, a roll which containsan DOES 1 
<:'ber, &c. of lands, depending on the lord of the manor ; vi 


"Tenants holding by copy of this roll, are denomi 
e 
COURTAIN.. See the article CURTIN; | 
COURTESY, or CusTEsSY F England, a tenure, v 
man marrying an inheritrix, or a woman ſeiſed of Jandsin je 
ſimple, or fee-tail petieral, or ſeiſed as helr of tail-ſpecial, ay 
getting a child by her which cometh alive into the world, 00 
oth wife and child die forthwith; yet, if ſhe were in poſſeſio 
be ſhall keep the land during his life, aud be called earth 
,. courteſy f England; this. privilege being not allowed nm 
5 — country, except Scotland, where it is called curialty 
This tenure was introduced by the conqueror, and borrow 
by him from his own country, Normandy, where it obtang 
before, under the name of veuvete. . '  *' + 
Arms of COURTESY... See the article AR Ms. 
COURTIN, or CouRT AIN, in fortification. See Conriy; 
COURTISAN, a term of infamy, applied to women whoa 
poſe their perſons, and make a trade of proſtitution, 
Las, the famous I heban caurtiſan, ſtands on record forrequi 
ing no leſs than ten thouſand crowns for a ſingle night. Of 
places in the world, Venice is that where cou ti ſant aboundt 
moſt : it is now 250 years ſince the ſenate, which had expel 
them, was obliged to recal them; to provide for the ſecurity 
women of honour, and to keep the nobles employed, gelt the 
- ſhould:turn their heads to make innovations in the ſtate, 
COUSIN *, a term of relation and kinſhip, applied to thoſewl 


The word is ordinarily derived from conſanguinent; thy 

Menage brings it from congenius, or congeneus, q. d. er ul 

In the firſt generation they are called cou/in german;, 1 

next coufins In the ſecond, ſecond couſins ; in the third 
fourth, couſins in the third and fourth degrees. _ 

In the primitive times, it was allowed confin-germun | 


but Theodoſius the Great prohibited it, under pain of dealt 
on pretence that they were, in ſome ſort, brothers and lit 
with regard to each other. VV 
2ousINs are thoſe ſprung from relations on the 
ther's ſide. Maternal, thoſe on the mothers. 
3 Cousixs. See the article Q ATEX. | 

OUSIN is alſo a title of honour, which kings beſtow on pe 

or nobles, foreign princes of the blood, cardinals, and 
principal perſons of their ſtate. 3 


a piedroit, or pier; or that lies immediately over the capi 
l „cc on a 8 
Its under-ſide is level, and its upper curved ; receiving 
firſt riſe or ſpring of the arch, or vault. W 
CoussInerT is alſo uſed for an ornament, in the Tonic cap 
between the abacus, and echinus, or quarter-round3 
which ſerves to form the volutes . 
It is thus denominated from its repreſenting a pillow, 
- ſhion, preſſed by the weight over it, and bound with the ln 
or girdle, called, by Vitruvius, baltheus. o 
COUSU, in heraldry, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe as reh i 
for a piece of another colour, or metal, placed on an | 
as if it were ſewed on; Which the word, in the Pence: 
guage, naturally implies, —By reaſon the additional pF 
not properly on the field, but in the nature of a any,” | 
on, adfutus. This is generally of colour on colour, 
tal on metal, contrary to the general rule of heraldr). 


uthaugh, out- law); he that wittingly receives a man out 
| ind chariſhes or Ac him: 17 which offence he " 
antient time; ſubje& to the ſame. puniſhment with * 
"himſelf, Bracton. | n a 
COUVERT, in heraldry, denotes ſomething 5 ö Lo 
hanging, dr a pavilion, falling over the to 18 * 
other ordinary; ſo as not to hide, but only b 
„ „ OT $a 


- his tail doubled, or turned in between his legs 


monks. | . See Cour. a 5 5 : tag Et» an 3M co II 


* 


* 


# j, 4 
* e o + . 5 4 # $UILY „ 5 e 2.4 #1 + .þ 
ANA,” 1 * — 4 2 6 - T 
he: a 4 4 
| * » - 4 o 5 


bid, in faloonry, the quivering of young hawks, who 
97 5 in ign of obedience to the old ones. 
"©, COXENPICIS, 2 


: ta, are two large bones, ſituate on either fide | 
ll of nn” See Tab. Anatomy (Ol.), Fig. 3. n. 16, 


Hakan, each 


d bone; whoſe parts, however, retain three 
2 ww accordiog to their former diviſion ; viz. the 
q5 ilum, 05 iſc brum, 
and the 05 pubis. 


to draw the os coccygis upwards 
s to two ligaments {Pringing from 
and terminating in the ex- 


of the os ſacrum; ſerving 
and inwards, as antagoni 

the back part of the os ſacrum, 
ternal ſurface of the os coccygis. 5 
bp ABS-EYES, oculi cancrorum, or lapides cancrorum, in natu- | 
i hiſtory. and medicine, are little, white, round ſtones, or- 

dinarily flat; ſo called, though really taken out of the craw- 


ugh reſembling them more than any other part.— 
he — uſed in medicine, as a powerful alcali, or 
abſorbent, - + | h 
The moſt able 
brain of the animal, Van 
manner of their formation much more accurately, © | 
ccording to him, we may lay down one claſs of animals, 


leaking of. 5 . N | | 
hoſe of the rivers diveſt themſelves every year, in June, of 
te bones wherewith they are covered and armed: a mem- 


heir place, and hardens, by degrees, into a new ſhell. 

deed, it is much leſs wonder an animal ſhould caſt its ſkin, 
r covering ; than that it ſhould diſcharge itſelf of its ſtomach, 
the craw-fiſh does; and even, as M. Geoffroy thinks, of 
ö inteſtines too: the exterior membranes of thoſe viſcera 
kking the place thereof. 45 : 5500 


7 ſerve for food to the animal; during the time of the 


s only in this time that the tones are found, called crabs- 


I, a ſea term, ſignifying all manner of lines, nets, 
I the like, which ſerve for fiſhing. See FIsHIN G. 
ice, as thoſe who uſe the fiſhing-trade, uſe ſhall veſſels, 


ul craft, © | n 
IMP*, a kind of numbneſs, or convulſion, occaſioned by a | 
& viſcid vapour entering the membranes of the muſcles, 
lich contracts or extends the neck, arms, legs, c. with 


won der 
als, and ' 


that ; | 
he cn ion a 2 Pa 5 
OG comes from the German &ramp/e, which ſignifies the 
eceitill ed 
| bind together pi | 
pieces of wood, ſtones, or other things. 
ö ebe the word, by corruption, from the French agra- 
pn, or the Italian rampone, which fignify the ſame thing, 


»WONEE, in heraldry. A croſi cramponee, is that which 
Preſented in Tab. Heraldry, Fi ; 

Tab. Ig. 52. % ES 
ons, Crampons, pieces of iron, hooked at the 
IN AG is drawing or pulling up of timber, ſtones, &:. 
of Es a liberty to uſe a crane, for dra wing up wares 
ws bo or hoy, &c. at a Wharf; and to make profit 


On alſo ignifies the money taken, or paid for theſame. 
„ L machine uſed in building and commerce, for the 
e e ſtones, and other weights. N i ©YS 
ker 

* with the corvus, or raven, of the antients. 
Nepal wh 
I "In 


dam the extremities of four pieces of Wood laid 


orne I 
ano : ; 
of a tran 


ad s neck; whence the name. The mid- 


a, and in Engliſh the hip-bones. called | 


by ſome peculiarly called os coxendicis, | 


als, and pyriformis, and which, deſcending obliquely, | 
w_— on 2 ſide The 0s coccygis, and adjoining part 


kſh, or river lobſter: and bearing no great reſemblance to 


naturaliſts long imagined them formed in the | 
ont firſt found them in the | 
region of the ſtomach: M. Geoffroy the younger has obſerved | 


phich have their bones without-ſide z whereas the reſt have | 
dem within-ſide: of the firſt kind are the fiſhes we are | 


ane, wherewith the inſide of thoſe. ſcales is lined, takes | 


[here is room to believe, that, as they putrify and diſſolve, | 
formation, the old ſtomach ſeems to be .the firſt food the | 
5: they begin to be formed when the antient ſtomach is | 
Wroyed; and are afterwards wrapped up in the new one, 


dere they decreaſe by degrees till they diſappear intirely. ' | 
hooks, | 


Kh s ketches, hoys, ſmacks, Sc. they call ſuch little veſſels | 


ur oN, a piece of iron, bent at each extreme, ſerving | 


a cramp, or ſquare piece coming from it.— | ' 


ault, in his notes on Vitruvius, makes the crane the 


Jane conliſts of ſeveral. members, or pieces, the 
ereof is a ſtrong perpendicular beam, or arbor," 
the ground, and ſuſtained by eight arms, | 


> Aas the middle whereof the foot of the beam 
orc. n che middle of the arbor the arms meet, and 

auc it: its top ends in an iron pivot, whereon | | 
Tranſverſe Fees advancing out to a good diftance | 


' 
Th | | { Na 
4 . * 
| = 


one end whereof the weight is fixed; the other is wound 
round the ſpindle of a wheel, which, turned, draws the rope, 


on the pivot. ah | 
CRANE is alſo a popular name for a fiphon.' 


CRANE-LINES, in a ſhip, are lines going from the upper 


end of the ſprit-ſail-top-maſt, to the middle of the foreſtays ; 
ſerving to keep the ſprit-ſail-top-maſt upright and. ſteady.— 
See Tab. Ship. Fig. x. 137. | = 


which cover and inclaſe the brain and cerebellum ; popularly 
called the ſtull.—See Tab. Anatomy (Ofteol.); Fig. I. and 2. 


The word comes from the Greek xpayov, of xp, gala, 
helmet,; in regard it ſerves to defend the brain, like a head- 
piece. Pezron again derives ah? from the Celtic cren, by 
reaſon of its roundneſs. en a MA 
The cranium is divided into two tables, or laminz, laid or 
applied over each other; between which is a thin ſpongious 
ſubſtance, made of bony fibres detached from each lamina, 
and full of little cells of different bigneſſes, called diplae, or 
meditullium. Ho V 
The tables are hard and ſolid, the fibres being cloſe to one 
another; the diploe is ſoft, in regard the bony fibres are 
here at a greater diſtance: a contrivanee whereby the ſkull 
is not only made lighter, but leſs liable to fractures. 


cranium; the internal is likewiſe ſmooth, abating the fur- 
rows made by the pulſation of the arteries of the dura mater, 

ere the cranium be arrived at its conſiſtence. OE 

It has ſeveral holes, thro' which it gives paſſage to the ſpinal 


| 8 of the blood, &c. between the heart and the 
Its figure is round, which is an advantage to its capacity; but 
a little depreſſed, and longiſh ; advancing out behind, and 
flatted on the two ſides which form the temples; which con- 
tributes to the enlargement of the ſight and hearing. 5 
It is compoſed of eight bones, ſix whereof are proper, and 
two common: the proper are, the bone of the forehead, os 
frontis, that of the back of the head, os occipitis, the two 
oſſa parietalia, and the two of the temples, %a temporum. 
| —_—_— in its place, FRonTIs, Occiriris, TEMPORTs, 
Within the eminences of the bones of the temples is con- 
tained the organ of hearing, - with the four little bones be- 
longing thereto ; viz. the malleolus, incus, ſtapes, and os 
orbiculare. See Ex. | EN | | 
The common bones of 
ethmoides. - 


The cranium has three 


nuine, the coronalis, ſagittalis, and lambdoides ; the reſt 
ſpurious, called nnd: or temporale. 
This diviſion of the cranium into pieces by ſutures is of good 


uſe, as it makes it leſs liable to break, gives paſſage to the 


to the matter of inſeriſible perſpiration. See FRAcrURRE. 
CRANK, a contrivance in machines, in manner of an elbow, 
only of a ſquare form; projecting out from an axis, or 


piſtons of engines for railing water, or the like. 
"CRANK, in the ſea- language.—A ſhip is ſaid to be crank-fided, 
when ſhe cannot bear her fails, or can bear but ſmall fail for 
fear f overiettings, g e ee 
She is ſaid to be-crank by the ground, when her floor is fo 
narrow, that ſhe cannot be brought on ground without 
dan er. e W ine N 0 1 2 SIS - . 875 * 8 * . 
CRAPE, a light tranſparent ſtuff, in manner of gauze; made 
of raw ſilk, gummed and twiſted on the mill; woven with - 
out croffing, and much uſed in mourn ing. | 
Crapes are either craped, i. e. criſped, or ſmooth > the firſt dou- 
| 3h, exprefling a cloſer mourning ; the latter /ngle, uſed for 


| - - thoſe devoted to virginity: 


* » 


ln 
1 


raw. — The invention of this ſtuff came 
y over the body 
Ind wine 


1 


*. 30. Cnans, 


lle Fi of this are again ſuſtained by arms ftom the | CRAP 
arbor :' and over it comes a rope, or cable; tu  Ferr, 


- 


; FIELDED > oy . 
3% % ² ( 
.* 
. a 1 , 


and that heaves up the weight; to be afrerwards applied to 
any fide or quarter, by the mobility of the tranſverſe piece 


CRANIUM “, in anatomy, an aſſemblage of ſeveral bones, , 


1 


The external lamina is ſmooth, and covered with the peri- | 


| marrow, nerves, arteries, and veins, for the conveyance and 


Oh ed £4 EO. 
the cranium are the os ſphenoides, and 


hree common ſutures, which divide it from 
the jaw: it has others proper, whereof there are three ge- 


membranes which ſuſtain the pericranium, and affords vent 


* 


: 3 , f ä 1 1 Te 7 | Its t 7 | 2 1 N 
violent, but tranſitory rainy being uf wally driven off with | ſpindle ; and ſerving, by'its rotation, to raiſe -an 1 the 


that leſs deep. Note, white is reſerved for young people, or 
or the firſt is more twiſted'than that for 


wen taken out of the loom, ſteeped in clear water, and 


this 


. 


SRASI8 * of the blood, denotes à due temperament or conftitu- | 
don of that humour; wherein the ſeveral principles, biz. falt 
und oil; whereof it is compoſed, are found in their 1 ro- 
- oition and purity :—in contradiſtinction to dyſcraſy, which 
| conſiſts in an improper mixture of the principles, or an unna- 
- Lural ſtate of ſome of the ingredients thereof, 
» » The word is Greek, p05, fignifying mixture, temperament. 
The chief dyſeraſies the blood is ſuſceptible of, whence flow | 
molt of the diſeaſes Fo o 8 are coagulation, diſſolution, 
vilineſs, ſizineſs, at tn 5 90 : TY: 
nA 1 grammar, is a figure, whereby two different letters | 
are either contracted into one long letter, or a diphthong,— 
Such, e.g. is opts for opts; aAnvn.for ande. Oc, Tv xus 
fot rut, fc. where / and & are contracted into 3 tand 
into n; and « and o into v. 


* : 
[ of * , 
SY v 2 ? 8 ” 2 
R f — 7 | 


effect; and yet has the atteſtation of a truth. 11. 
ear immediately true, as the whiteneſs or h 

or that the whole is equal to its parts, are not ſaid to he, 
dible, but evident.— N 
in virtue of ſome competent authority, or teſſi 
are, by the ſchoolmen, ſaid to be 
carnate, crucified, c. In the Philsſopbical 
we have a mathematical comp | 
man teſtimony. . 0 
CREDIT, in commerce, à mutual truſt or loan of weiche 
reputation of the prodity and rag 


thoſe given to perſons in Whom a ne 


ofe to which we only give our af bs 


credible ; as Chii 


utation of the credibility of 


dize or money, on the 
Letters of CREDIT, are 
chant, Wc, can truſt, to take money 


| of his correſponges, 
abroad, in caſe he happens to need it. epo 


cRASSAMENTUNM, a term a by tome anatomiſts; for the | CREDIT is alſo uſed for the currency which 


+ of the blood; or that part which, upon ſtanding to 

| _ 00 GE, forms the coagulum R= oppoſition to 
the ſerum, or whey, wherein it ſwims. ; 

Some authors have ſuppoſed the craſſa mentum to be ſpecifically 

lighter than the ſerum ; but Dr. Jurin ſhews the contrary | 

from repeated experiments. | 


Papers, or hill, 


have in the public, and among dealers. 
In this ſenſe, credit is ſaid to viſe, when in negot 
ſhares of a company, they 
above par, or the ſtandard of their firſt creation. 
i credit, and is uſed where Moner 


are received and fold 


CRATER, cup, in aftronomy, a conſtellation of the fouthem | CXEDIT was alſo antientiy a right which lords had over thy 
5 3 


*- hemiſphere ; whoſe ftars in Ptolemy's catalogue are 7; in| 
'Tycho's 8; in the Britannic catalogue 11. The order, | 
names, longitudes, latitudes, &c. whereof are us follow. 


Mane and Situations f © Longitude. | Latitude. 3 


That in the foot 


w ig 26 322 424714 3| 

Preced. of 3 in the middle of the up 22 23 50[17 35 20] 4 
South. in the middle ofthe cup 25 5 $0120 47 43] 4 
__ OD _— 211 fb; 59 13 28 28 4 
Middle of 4 in the middle of thecup 24 56 1619 39 22| 4 
* sat in n ee of the mouth 2 9 20 14 35 16] 6 
In the north handle 434 16 26]11 18 33] 4 
n the middle of the mouth 286 8 52114 13 32] 5. 

In the ſouth. circumf. of the mouth 29 45' 5018 17 29] 4 
In the ſouth. handlt Q 1 47 4216 4 46] 4 

| 55 | 


Sn Ln. WM {20 $117 $2 forty 6 
CiATt, in falconry; denotes a line on which hawks are faſtened 
when reclaimed. F 
- CRAVEN, or CravenrT; in our antient cuſtoms, a term of 
proath uſed in trials by battle. 1 
The law was, that the victory ſhould be proclaiined, and the 
vanquiſhed acknowlege his fault, in the preſence of the people; 
or pronounce, the word eravent in the name of recreantice, or 
_ cowardice, &c.. and, preſently, judgment to be given; and 
© the recreant amittere legem terre, i. e. become infamous. 
Coke obſerves, that if the appellant join battle, and cry cra- 
ven, he is to loſe liberam legem. If the appelled cry craven, 
he is to be hanged. = ' 3 
AYON, a general name for all coloured ſtones, earths, or 
other minerals, uſed in deſigning, or painting in paſtel; whe- 
ther they have been beaten and reduced to a paſte, or are uſed | 
in their primitive conſiſtence of a ſtone, after ſawing or cut- 
_ ting them into long narrow ſlips. NE oe ds ks 
In this laſt manner are red. crayons made, of blood-ſtone, or 
red chalk ; black ones, of charcoal and black lead. Crayons of 
all other colours are compoſitions of earths reduced to paſte. 
CREAM *, the thickeſt and fatteſt part of milk; being that 
whereof butter is made. i 
be word is derived from the Latin cremor, which fignifies the 
ame thing; though in the lower Latin we find crema lachs. 
CREAM of tartar, CREMOR fartari, in pharmacy, a prepara- 


0 
— 


* 


tion of tartar, otherwiſe called cryſtal of tartar. 
It is made by boiling tartar in water till it be diſſolved, and paſſ- 
ing the diſſolution through a ſtraining - bag: half the liquor be- 
ing evaporated, the remainder is ſet in a cool place; where 
it ſhoots into cryſtals, part of it ſwimming a- top, in form of 
cream. [his latter is properly the cream of tartar, the reſt 
. cryſtal of tartar : both are of the ſame nature and uſe. 
Cream of tartar is reputed a great ſweetener of the blood ; for 
which ſome take it in whey or water-gruel in the ſpring-time, 
to the quantity of half an ounce every morning, | for three or 
Its operation is tool; and, its line articles, pretty 
much alſo by urine. —k is generally mixed A elec- 
© tuaries, and other gentle cathartics, in nephritic and anti- 
venereal caſes, where it often proves ſerviceable. 
_CREASE-FYLES. - See the article Tyre. 8 
"CREATION. See the articles 1 GENESIS» 


vaſſals ; conſiſting in this, that during 
might oblige them to lend them money, 
In this ſenſe, the duke of Britanny had credit d 
days on his own ſubjects, and thoſe of the bi 
and the biſhop had the ſame tredit 
„ | S | jeRs, and thoſe of that prince. 
0 „ „ „e CREDIT OR, a perſon to whom any ſlim of 
MA either by obligation, promiſe, or otherwiſe. 
The laws of the twelve tables, which were the foutidatim 
of the Roman juriſprudence, allowed the creditty to tex a 
cut his debtor to pieces, in caſe he proved inſolvent, 
CREDITOR,' in book-keeping: See Book-Kxzzerno, 
{| CREED, Capo, a ſhort, or ſuminary account of the chief 
articles of the Chriſtian faith; thus talled from the firſt war 
thereof in Latin, credo, I believe. 
CREEK, a par 


a certain time the 


or right among his ſu 


See SYMBOL, . © 
t of a -baveh, where any thing is landed from 
the ſea. See HarBouk, 
So many landing-places as there are in a harbour or port, f 
many cree#3 there are. . 
CREMAST ERS &, in anatomy, an epithet 
penſores; ſerving to raiſe, or draw ip be 
Anat. (myol.) Fig. 2. n. 32. 


the Greek ett (ien uu 


term uſed by botanifts, for ſuch lens 
; or notched round their edges. Ide 
more accurate writers, indeed, diſtinguiſh between cren 
and deritated; the former denoting ſuch leaves 25 We divide 
into obtuſe or rounded ſegments ; the latter, ſuch as Je 
vided into pointed ones of the number of dentated ln W 
thoſe of mint; of the number of the crenated, ue thoſ T 
wood beton. e 
CRENELLE/ *, embatt 
able ordinary 
a Wall. 
*The French 


otherwiſe called ſz 
| teſticles. See Ta 

The word come 
an Os 0 ng 
CRENATED leaves, a 
of plants as are j 


*, embattled, in heraldry, is when any bob, 
is dented, after the manner of battlemedl f 


A word comes from yes, «notch pn 
 Engliſh/from its being a place of fighting, or baue. *1 
In Latin, calls this imbata/[atum, a word forged fende ff 
| liſh ; but moſt others term 

The origin hereof 


i pine EPR" 


is, doubtleſs, from the figures a 
- being given to warriors, either for having been the 
mounting, or the chief in defending them. 
CREPITATION, that noiſe, which ſome ſalts 
the fire in calcination ; called alſo detonation. _ 
CREPITUS Jupi, in natural hiſtory, a kind of fungus 
larly called pu- ball. 
Mr. Derham obſerves, that upon 
of with a microſcope, 
ſmall puff-balls, with round heads, a! 
ſlalks; as if made on purpoſe to prick into the 
The ſeeds become hurtful to the eyes, proba 


n examining the pode br 
be found the ſeeds to be ſo mu a 
and long, apt” 


the ſun ; and again, between 


the ſetting ol 


.* Epocha of the Cxx av1ON. Erocha. |. lon 


- CREDENTIALS, letters of credit and recommendation; 
. . eſpecially ſuch as are given to embaſſadors, plenipotentiaries, 

- * crepmry,., 1 
| » a quality in objects w fit 
do be believed. Ar MY ”7 7 „ 
A. thing is ſaid to be credible, which is not apparent of it- 
ſelf, nor is certainly to be inferred either from the cauſe or | 


in an oblique than in a right ſphere. 

The crepuſcula are occaſioned b 
- atmoſphere, and reflected from 
ſuppoſe an obſerver in O (74 
ſenſible horizon A B, and the ſun under N 
and let the ray SE fall in the atmoſphere ge 
Since it paſſes out of a rarer into @ thicker mec 


2 wards the perpendicular, i. e. towards the 
r fol ndl will _ therefore, proceed to T, but 
aum th in D, jt will fall upon A, the beter part 
ct enſible horizon : nor can any other ray beſides AD, 
| 22 refrated in E, arrive at A. But now, ſince the 
fall of the atmoſphere reflect the ſun's rays (fee Re- | 
0 deten); and fince the angle DAC is equal to C AO; the 
16 oed in A will be carried to O, the place of the 
th will therefore-ſee the particle A ſhining in 
ſenſible horizon, and conſequently the beginning of the 


r ) * Jud . might be ſhewn the refration and |. 


texion of the fan's rays in the atmoſphere, in the evening 
| Ls afligns another cauſe of the crepuſculum, viz. 
cx tt matter around the fun 3 which, ariſing near the 
E 7200, in a circular figure, exhibits the r in no- | 
die a be would ſhew, owing to the refraction of the atmd: | 
pere. | 1 Mt 

| the ſun below the horizon, at the beginning of the 
my 2 or end of the evening one, is rated Fave 
in Time manner as the arch of viſion ; viz. by obſerving 
de moment wherein the air firſt begins to ſhine in the morn- 
i crepuſculum, and that wherein it ceaſes in the evening; 
4 finding the ſun's place for that moment. | OE - 
Albazen found it 19 17 tp 3 Tycho 179; Rothmannus 
20; Stevenius 18 z Caflini 159 ; Ricciolus, in the equinox. 
1 the morning, 169, in the evening 200 30/; in the ſummer 
fltice in the morning, 219 25'; in the winter ſolſtice in | 
the morning, 192 25s . 1 : 
1 need ku 18 at this difference among aſtronomers ;. 
the cauſe of the crepu/culum being inconſtant: for, if the ex- 
balations in the atmoſphere be either more copious, or higher, 
than ordinary; the morning crepuſculum will begin ſooner, | 
and the evening hold longer, than ordinary: for the more | 
copious the exhalatiohs are, the more rays will they refleQ, 
conſequently the more will they ſhine ; and the higher 
ute, the ſooner they will be illumined by the fun. To this 
it may be added, that in a denſer air, the refraction is | 
prater; and that not only the brightneſs of the atmoſphere 
B variable, but alſo its height from the earth. | 
Hence, when the difference between the ſun's declination and 
be depth of the equator is leſs than 18*, and does not, in effect, 
exceed 15 the crepuſculum will continue the whole night. 
The elevation of the pole PR (Fig. 42. ), and the ſun's declination | 


culum, or end of the evening, Since in the triangle PS Z the | 
ſeveral ſides are given; vis, PZ the complement of the ele- 


nation OS, and SZ the 
the ſun's _ DS ; find the angle Z PS, whoſe meaſure is | 
the arch AO, See Tnranctus., 1 
Convert A O into ſolar times : thus have you the time elapſed 
* the beginning of the morning Dae to noon. See 
E. e 
To find the,crepuſeulum 37 the arti cial globe; ſee GoB. 
RESCEN T'*, the new-moon, * as it begins to recede 
from the ſul, ſhews a little rim of light, terminating in 
paints, or horns, which are ſtill — with till it become 
full, and round jn the oppoſition; . ' 5 
] ö creſcens, formed from creſto, 1 grow; or | 
| The term is alſo uſed for the ſame figure of the moon in its 
ware, or decreaſe, but improperly : in regard the 
ins are then turned towards the weſt; whereas they look 
to the eaſt in the j creſcent, | Me dang 
=36CENT, in heraldry, is a bearing in 
1 Ottomans bear ſinople, a creſcent montant, argent. 
4 Jie eſcent is frequently uſed as a difference in coa -armour, / 
Th inguiſh it for that of a ſeconl brother, or junior family. 
: he yrs of the 9%, mon is the "Turkiſh ſymbol ; or rather, 
why at of the city Byzantium, which bore this device from 
A antiquity ; as appears from medals ſtruck in honour of 
Th 3 Tajan, Se. | | e RET 
— ireſcent is ſometimes montant, i. e. its points look to- 
e of the chief, which is its moſt ordinary repre- 
0 + whence ſome contend, that the creſcent, abſolutely 
Nes implies that ſituation 
* _ » When the horns are towards the dexter-ſide of the 
Gb n, when others call it incroiſſant. 
berge are ſaid to be adoſſed, when their backs or 
Pats are turned towards 
me fides of the ſhield. 
reſent nverted is that whoſe points look towards' the bot- 
: eee cre/cents are placed like thoſe adbſſeu; the dif- 
ſhielg + is, that all their points look to the dexter-ſide of the 
"wy 22 creſcents, on the contrary, look to the fini- 
aſd W or appointed criſcents are contrary tb the 
mern. © Points looking towards each other; „ 
Natus 7 * alſo the name of a military order, inſtituted by Re- 
the bag nou, Sing of Sicily, Hr. in 1448. ſo called from 
Wha ges or ſymbol thereof, a creſcent of gold enamelled. 
"few Save occaſion 


0 ns © : 
form of a half-moon;— 


each other; their points looking to 


CREST, in armoury, the, uppermoſt 


O8, being given, 10 find the beginning of the morning erepuſ- A 


lation of the pole PR, and PS the complement of the decli> | 
aggregate of the quadrant Z D, and | 


ints or 


z though other authors blazon 


thickeſt | 


to this eſtabliſhment was, that Renatus | 


hy- 1 * 
* f „5 „ q 4 j 
; 5 R 418 F 
p - . 


which, in the ſtyle of rebus, makes ox in creſcent, g. d. b; 
advancing in virtue, one merits praiſe. . - , ,, 
part of the defenſive 
armour of the head; riſing over the reſt, in manner of the 
comb or tuft of a cock; to ſuſtain the effort of very, keen 
 ſcimitars, c. It has its name from criſſa, cock's comb.— 


$ Hence, alſo, . 
Caps, in heraldry, denptes the uppermoſt part of an armoury ; 


or that part riſing over the caſk, or helmet. See Cask. 
Next to the mantle, ſays Guillim, the creſt or cognizance 


_ claims the higheſt place, being ſeated on the moſt eminent 


part of the helmet; yet fo, as to admit an interpoſition of 
ſome eſcrol, wreath, chapeau, crown, &c. | 


The creſt of the arms of England is a lion paſſant gardant, 


| F th with an imperial crown ; that of France, a flower- 
e- ys. 1 WD 1 85 | 
In the antient turnaments, the cavaliers had plumes of fea- 
rs, eſpecially thoſe of oftriches and herons, for their creſis; 
theſe tuſts they called plumarts ; and were placed in tubes, on 
the tops of high caps, or bonnets.—Some had their cre/ts of 


leather; others of parchment, paſtboard, &c.. painted or 


varniſhed, to keep out the weather; others of ſteel, woof!, 
&c, on which were ſometimes repreſented a member or ordi- 
nary of the coat; as, an eagle, flower-de-lys, r. but never 
any of thoſe called honourable ordinaries, às pale; feſſe, &c; 


The crgfts were changeable at pleaſure ; being reputed no 


other than as an arbitrary device, or ornament. , 
Herodotus attributes the riſe of reis to the Carians, wha 
firſt bore feathers on their caſks, and painted figures on their 
butklers; whence the Perſians called them cocks. 
The oldeſt of the heathen gods are ſaid to have worn cre/?s, 
even before arms were made of iron and ſteel. —Jupiter Am- 
mon bore a ram's head for his cre/? ; Mars that of a lion, or 
A tyger caſting out fire at his mouth and noſtrils. Alexander 
the Great wore for his creſt a ram's head, to inculcate that he 
was the fon of Jupiter Ammon. Julius Cæſar ſometimes 
bore a ſtar, to denote that he was deſcended from Venus ; and 
ſometimes the head of a bull, or an elephant with his trunk; 
and ſometimes the wolf that ſuckled Romulus and Remus. 
The Chriſtians, in their firſt religious wars, were wont to 


Wear a croſs darting forth rays, for their cre/?s, as well as on 


their ſhields and banners, as Prudentius informs us; 
| ———Chperum inſignia Chriſtun. 
Sͤcripſerat, ardebat ſummis crux addita criſtis. 
The antient warriors bore creſts to ſtrike terror in their ene- 
mies, as the fight of the ſpoils of animals they had killed; or 
to give them the more formidable mien, by making them 
appear taller, &c.—Plutarch obſerves, that the creſt of Pyr- 
rhus was a bunch of feathers, with 1 horns; and Dios 
dorus Siculus, that of the kings of Egypt, a lion's head, or 
bull's, or dragon's. The tre/fs have given riſe to ſeveral fables: 
the antients, v. gr. give Serapis the head of a ſpar- hawk; this 
being the creſt of that cavalier. Geryon they made a monſter 
with three heads, becauſe he bore a triple crſt; they * eG 
that Proteus changed his form every moment, becauſe, being 
king of Egypt, he frequently changed his rf; ſometimes 
bearing that of a lion, ſometimes 6f à dragon, &c. 
The cre/t is eſteemed a greater mark of nobility than the ar- 
moury, as being borne at turnaments ; to which none were ad- 
mitted, till they had given proof of their nobility. Sometimes it 


ſerves to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral branches of à family. It has 


5 


alſo ſerved, on occaſion, as the diſtinguiſhing badge of factions. 
Sometimes the creſt is taken from the device; but more uſually 
it is formed of ſome piece of the arms: thus; the emperor” 


that exchange 
the horſe, and the latter the mermaid. *© 
CREsT, among carvers, an imagety, or . 
the head, or top of any thing; like our modern corniche. 

CREST-FALLEN is ſpoken of a horſe, when the upper part 


of the neck, on which the main grows, does not ttand , —_— 


right, but hangs either to one fide or the other. 
CRE 


STED all. See the article STALK: I 
us: but.thewant 


not yet, that we know of, naturalized _— ' N 
has frequently put 


of a word of equal import in Engliſh, as it 


Creux originally ſignifies a ho/oww, cavity, or pit, out of which 
ſomething Has been ſcooped, or dug! hence it is uſed to denote 
that Kind of ſculpture, and graving, where the lines and figures 
are cut, and formed within the face, or plane of the plate, 

or matter engraven on. | N . N 1 4 25 * 
to reliedo; Where the lines 


T; 
= * 


In which ſenſe; it ſtands oppoſed 


/ 057 ene ot 25 jt | 
CREW, the company of ſailors belonging to à ſhip, boat; or 
Pr . nogare oye © 
The ſailors that are to work and manage a ſhip are regu-⸗ 
lated by the number of laſts it may carry; each laſt making 
iin, | in; 
The crew of a Dutch ſhip, from 40 to 50 laſts, is ſeven ſailors 


2 


Fd 


n device. a oreſcenty with: the word loz; praiſe;| 


and a ſwabber; from 50 to 60 latts; the treto conſiſts of eight 
| | e e men 


catved work; to adörn 


CRE UX, a term in ſculpture, much uſed by the French ; tho? 


us under a neceflity of uſing this in the courſe of the preſent 
work; ſo it pleads ſtrongly for its admiſſion into our language. 


creſt is an eagle; that of Caſtile a caſtle, G. — Families 
arms, as have done the houſes of Brunſwick 
and Cologne, do not change their creſis; the firſt ſtill retain 


and figures are imboſſed, and the prominent above the face 
f PEE Len IE . ; 


wacgn and 4 kwabber; arid this. inereaſes ut: Me rate Of one 


— as the boatfwain's crew, the carpenter's ere, the gunner's | 
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+ _ the name is evident. 


SEK » ſtuffs td be dyed in crimſon;2 


 _ CRISIS, in medicine, a change, or turm in acute diſeaſes ; 


* * "as . | * 1 
" pl 4 LE: * 
RI. 


18 


man for every 10 laſis; 6 that à fhip of 100 laſts has 12 
men, &c.—Englifh and French crews are” uſually ſtronger | 
than Dutch but always im about the fame proportion 
In a ſhip, of war there are ſeveral particular cr/ws,' or gangs, 


\ 
: 


CRIBRATION, in pharmacy, e ; the a8 of ſepaiting 
the finer parts of a medicine; whether dry or humid, from the 

groſſer; the latter by means of a pulping-fieve, the former by 
a fine ſearte :. 5 > 


© CRIBROSUM , or Os CMR POR ME, in anatomy, a little! 


- 


bone at the top of the noſe, pierced like a ſieve, to let paſs | 
ſeveral little fibres, ariſing from the mamillary productions, 
and terminating in the membrane that lines the cavity of the. 

noſtrils.: called alſo os ethmdides. | | 


ir of muſcles, ſerving to open the larynx. 1 
| cricnarytænoideri are either er, or lateral: the 
former are the firſt pair of openers of the larynx; the latter, 


the ſecor id ir. - 


The lateral have their origin in the cage of the lateral and * the ſeptum narium. : . 
| ſuperior part of the cartiipe cricoides, and are inſerted into CantsTZ is alſo a term uſed by the ſurgeons for certain pre 


+. the lateral and ſuperior part of the arytænoides 8. 3 | 
The poſterior have their origin in the poſterior and lower 
part of the cricoides : and hence, the reaſon and etymology of | 


+ 


CRICOIDES®, in anatomy, = cartilage of the larynx 3 | 


- called, as being round, like a ring, and encompaſſing the CrisTa is alſo uſed for a crooked, twiſted, ſpiral emineney 


whole larynx. | 


- 


„The word is formed 8 red; wed by tranſpoſition ſor CRITERIUM „ or CRITERION, a rule or ſtandard, wherd 


th.) xipt Boy vircle; ang ed d, form. 8, 5 
The cricoides is the ſecond cartilage of the larynx : it is nar- | 
row before, thick behind: and ſerves as a baſe to all the 

other cartilazes3 being, as it were, let into the thyroides. 


the trachea; on which account it is immoveable. 3 
CRICOTHYROIDUS, in anatomy, a name given to the 
Hrlt pair of muſcles proper to the laryn cx. 
Their name is derived hence, that they have their origin in] 
the lateral and anterior part of the cricoidet; and are inſerted 


. 


into the inferior part of the thyroides. Their uſe is to dilate CRITICAL days a, ſymptoms, &c. are certain days, | 


PFF oe =o 55 
CRIME, a breach or tranſgreſſion of a law, or an action] 
© contrary to the purport of a law, either natural or divine, 
civil, or eccleſiaſtic; to which a penalty is annexed, —_ | 
The term crime includes in it the idea of a determination and 

_ ©. _ * defign formed to do an injury: it is derived from the Latin | 
cn, of the Greek zev@, judico, I judge. 
The Romans diſtinguiſhed two kinds of crimes; viz, private, | 
which only affected particular perſons ; the proſecution where- | 

of was not allowed by the laws to any but thoſe intereſted 
therein; as adultery, &c. and public crimes; the proſecution 
whereof was permitted to all perſons, though in no- wiſe im- 

-_ mediately intereſted. - - | vs | 


With us, crimes are diſtinguiſhed* into, capital; as treaſon, | 
murder, robberies, &c. and common, as perjurien, &. 
They are again divided into crimes cogniz able by the king's 
judges; as thoſe above mentioned: and ſuch as are only 

| cope in the ſpiritual courts, as ſimple fornicotion, &c. 
uaſt | 


a 


87 e 1 nn. 
CRIMEN. fall. See the articles ech 


| CRIMSON, one of the ſeven red colours of the dyers. 


The word comes from the Arabic lermif, of kermes, red, — 


— -and is uſed for Cremonois. 


Tue Bollandiſts infinuate, that crim/o# comes, from Cremona, | 


ſter they have been cleared 


of their ſoap, and ſtrongly alumed, are put in a decoQtion | 


of cochineal, each according to its colour. 
CRINON ES, in medicine, a ſort of wotms, ſometimes found 
; pages! ſkin, in children 3 reſembling ſhore thick hairs, or 
riftles. 3 JC ²˙ Et 
They are alſo called dracunculi, and comedones, from the Latin 
 comedere, to eat; by reaſon they prey on the ſubſtance of the 
child, or conſume its nouriſhment. See Da Acuxcu iI. 


wherein the morbific matter is ſo altered, as determines the 
. parent either for recovery or death. Witt: Sow” | 
I be cauſe of ſuch change is owing to the remaining vital 
ſorce's being irritated by the matter of the diſeaſe ſo or ſo 

| condone $ 1. e. fit 6 to be evacuated, or tranſlated, or 


+ * 


1 
| 


If the matter be diſpoſed for evacuation or: tranſlation, but is | 


prevailing over the vital faculty: that the 
12 


by a manifeſt concoction, but the latter 
2 8 that the former happen about 
but the latter at all times of the diſeaſe, chiefly du; 
; N 1 1 of 1 r {17 7 
. © The principa toms of an approaching cri 
'Feftion, and about the Tier Hh. a FH iy 
"neſs, waking, delirium, anxiety, dyſpnea, grief 
| wtillation, pricking, heavineſs, darkneſs, light,” 7. 


© © |CRISTA galli, in anatomy, an eminence in the mid cp 
' CRICOARYT ENOIDEUS, in anatomy, a name given two | | 


_ divides the brain, called falx. . 


do compare propoſitions and opinions, in order to dif 


| "make the firſt part of the Epicurean philoſophy. 
It is by means of this, that the other cartilages are joined to |CRITHOMANCY', a kind of divination, pertorm-dbyg 


V Hence, in regard they ordinarily uſed barley- meal in theſe 


and determine him either to recover, or grow worſe. 


denominated critical dayt. 


ibere is required a conſiderable time, if the quantity of 


therein, to be of a different fluidity in the inhabitank 


Vis to. be ſound by the obſervations made by all nation my 


* * * 
— n * , , 
; v7 , 
$1 8 
1 1 * 


over the force of the diſeaſe; but the latter from the as 
firſt are pt , 
are forme | 


thecriticas 


. 


upor, du 


tears, nauſea, heat, thirſt, trembling of the lower li » 
The ſymptoms and effetts of a preſent criſis are, ng. 
ceding ones, a vomiting, falivation, Iooſenefs, thick fl 
in the urine, bleeding at the noſe, hemorrhoids, f J 


ceſſes, puſtules, tumours, buboes, parules, aphthe, &. 


os ethmoides, advancing within the cavity of the cry 
and to which is faſtened that part of the dura mater wy 
It has its name from its figure, which reſemble; FY F 
cock's comb. In adults, this proceſs appears of x piece y 


natural excreſcences ariſing about the fundament, refn 
cocks combs. ME 5 
Theſe, M. Dionis fays, are taken off either by len 
cauterization, or amputation. When they have other bow 


* 


they have other names, as ficus, &c, 


the middle of the ſpine of the omoplata. 


. 


their truth or falſhood. 


The doctrine of criteria, and the characters and rules them 


ſidering the dough, or matter of the cakes offered in ſacriy 
and the meal ſtre wed over the victims to be killed. 


remonies, this kind of divination was called critbonary ill 
ved, barley, and pevred, divinatiom, \ 


ſymptoms, uſhally ariſing in the courſe of acute difeaſs, 
evers, ſmall-pox, - &+. which indicate the patient's f 


- |, * The word comes from the Greek giv, judico, I judge 
The criſes have been frequently obſerved to happen on 
ſeventh, fourteenth, or twentieth, day; whence thoſ | 


employ 
ſenſe pe 


" . 


For tbe theory of critical days, it may be obſerved, that theq 
coction of any morbific matter, and the humour tobeh 
cerned, is nothing elſe but a change thereof into ſuch 20 
magnitude, or ſmalneſs, as it may be carried by the d 
2 blood along the canals, and excerned by veſſels deli 
for that purpoſe, But if the morbific matter cannot be 
duced to ſuch a magnitude or ſmalneſs as may correſpond! 
the orifices of the ſecretory veſſels; then either an d 
or an hæmorrhage will follow, if a criſis be begun; 
which reaſon, abſceſſes, c. are accounted leſs perſett ci 
But, that the morbific matter may be reduced to a due n 
nitude, or ſmalneſs, and its wiſhed-for diſcharge take pu 


-- Wa be large; that is, if the diſtemper be great and -feveſt 
2 and ſince there ate a great man cauſes, and thoſe very c 
ſtant, which may occaſion the blood, and offending hum 


different climates; it is impoſſible but that different fut 

of time ſhould be required for the- finiſhing concovlmi 
which makes it impoſſible to determine the critical days 
one climate, from what they are found to be in anotheT. 
The cauſes of real critical days, that is, ſuch on which 
+-, pens the laſt concoction of the morbific matter, which 
always attended with its expulſion, are all thoſe thing W 
_  occalion the humours to become of ſuch a certain mgm 
or minuteneſs, and of a greater or leſſer coheſion ; ” n 
any given power, bodies unequally large, or unequal) : 
pbering, cannot be concoRed in an equal time: wherelot 


themſelves, which ate the uſual cauſes and condtvnl 
: thoſe diſcaſes, which require a certain number of das f 
5 ſuch a concoction in. 175 e 1 : "IF 
CRITICISM, che art of judging concerning diſcout $ 
-- writings. See 'JUdGMENT. | 


not ſalubrious, it produces a change called a critical perturba- 
// ↄ A tags 
I., che change become ſenſible, they are called critical /ymptom;, 

-  or-figrs of a criſis, either future or preſent. See 810 m. 
The ſymptoms of the criſis are frequently confounded with 
. thoſe ariſing from the cauſe bf the diſeaſe, and the diſeaſe 
. itſelf, or the matter of the diſeaſe ; whence the moſt unhappy | 


The differences between critical ptoms and morbjfic ones 


are, that the firſt proceed from the vital power's prevailing |. 


On which ſaoting M. 


| Philoſophical yore Cet, or the art of judging "71 


Some define criticiſm, more amply, the art of judging 
-// hiſtory, or a work of genius, with the various 15 
there met with, their e authors. ** 
| e Clerc ſeems to have given 2 8 

idea of criticiſm, when he defines it ſimply the art of e i 
into the meaning of antient authors, and of making */%% 


+ cernment of their genuine works. 
hypotheſes in philoſophy. © vic ant: 
We may diſtinguiſh 55 ſorts, or branches, 2 155 


24 
e, 
8. } 
* 


8 


gien 


* 


ments, 


a ; 
N the words and meanings 


according to the different people, the different coun 


wen what is caſt, and what ſtruck ; what has been retouched, 
ind repaired or added, from what is really antique ; the genuine 
rom the ſpurious, Sc. and to decypher and explain them, &c, 
1] CRITICISM, in general, is that employed in eccleſiaſtical 
matters, the hiſtory of the church, the works of the fathers, 


cerns the books of the 1 ſcriptures, and the canon thereof. 
Ariſtotle, if we believe Halicarna | 

art of criticiſm. - Ariſtarchus, r Halicarnaſſeus himſelf, 
Varro, and Longinus, diſtinguiſhed themſelves therein in their 
days. Among the Chriſtians, Dionyſius Alexandrinus, Heſy- 
chius, Euſebius, S. Jerom, and Theodoret, were the grenteſt 
maſters in this art. The decree of pope Gelaſius about the apo- 


cryphal books, required a good ſhare of criticiſm. 


till thetime of Charlemaign, when it was re-eſtabliſhed under 
him and his fons.—The care which the religious Ciſtercians 
took to correct the mianuſcripts of the bible, ſhew that the rules 
of criticiſm were not intirely unknown in the eleventh century. 


2s, make it evident, it was cultivated in the twelfth. —The 
manuſcripts of the bible corrected by the Dominicans of Paris, 
and the doctors of the Sorbonne, in the thirteenth, ſhew it was 


ſubſiſting then. —In the following ages it was ſtill cultivated 
fle with more earneſtneſs; eſpecially in the ſixteenth and ſeven- 
it'; een centuries, when all the world made it their ftudy, . ,l 
ſe. From the whole, it follows, that cr:tici/m does, indeed, ſuppoſe 
ache in uncommon ſtock of knowlege of the fubject whereon it is 
* employed: but that criticiſin, itſelf, is nothing elſe but good 


ROCHES, among hunters, the little buds about the top of a 


t theg T ( K 15 3 7 . 9 x xk 2 | 
C1, among botaniſts, the apices, or ſmall knobs, on the tops 


CrosrgR. | | 

KOCODILE, Crxocoprtvs,” in thetotic, a captious and ſo- 
Phiſtical kind of argumentation ; contrived to ſeduce the un- 
way, and draw them ſpeciouſſy into a ſnare. 
oe name, crocodile, from the following occaſion, invented 
caught her ſon walking by the river-tide, -to ſpare and reſtore 
im; was anſwered, that he would reſtore him, provided ſhe 


wt: and: deman 


reduced the propoſitions called mentientes, or inſolubiles ; 
on deſtroy themſelves. Such is that of the Cickan poet : 


5 ; from their red, or ſaffron colour. As 
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Others, by clapping a bar of iron; red, or rather 
01. Ne wg 
is m 39, CHA 
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The other parts of literary criticiſm are, the art of judging of 


| of antiques, which conſiſts in diſtinguiſhing genuine 
| 4 the iſlerent taſte and ſpirit found among them, 
aan 8 and the 
{erent times wherein they were {truck ; the diſtinguiſhing be- 


carnaſſeus, is the firſt inventor of the 


But the critical art fell with the other arts; and la unknown | 


—The works of Johannes Sariſburienſis, Euſtathius, and T'zet- | 
- ſelves by croſſes of different colours, worn on their cloaths ; - 


lenſe perfected by grammar and logic. + 


\ Chriſtians; the ſeventh. refoly 
ROC, 5 ehe or abt roſie or paſlorl lit See | 


— 


poets.—A poor woman, begging a crocodile that had 


ould give a true anſwer to a queſtion he ſhould propoſe: the 
queſtion was, Will T reftore thy fon, or not? to this the'poor |: | 
| Oman, yr avis a deceit, ſorrowfully anſwered; ' Thou wilt | ' - croiſade of the Saxons, againſt the pagan 
1 Munſter, Merſburgh, | 
lords, embarked. —And. towards: the 


in chymiſtry, is a name rats th ſeveral different ' pre- | . * 
Rocy ir red | 5 © ICROISIERS, Crucictsi, or croſsbearers, a religious order, or 
viz, ines, 2.4 Preparation of iron; which is of two kinds, ; oe 
aperiens, opening ſa yon of mars, is à preparation | 
a b welt « f. » 15 a Prep | 
till they have contracted a ruſt ; which ruſt is 


III. mounted the throne; for that pontiff, fly 


en n vellel of water below: which | + ric Barbaroſſa, found an. aſylum in che mon 
B. : nn AAN 13 8.9 Dat 2k ; 5 | 7 e | 
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ſome call mars cum ſulphure praparatus, Others have other 


1 1 | 2 


M. Lemery endeavours to ſhew, that iron taken in ſubſtunce, 
it much more ſalutary and efficacious than when thus prepared; 
the proceſs tending to ſtrip it of its oily part, wherein its chief 
virtue reſides; leaving nothing behind but the mere ferruginous 


w 


Crocus martis aſtringens, binding ſaffron of iron, is a prepara- 


tion of iron filings; wherein they are deprived of their more 
faline parts by waſhing them five or ſix times in ſtrong vinegar, 
and calcining them five or ſix hours. | 


Crocus metallerum, a kind of impure; opake, glaſs of antimony, 


of a liver colour; hence frequently called liver of antimony : it is 
made by firing equal parts of powder of antimony and falt-petre, 
well mixed in an iron mortar,covered with a tile.SeeANTIMoNY. 
This is kindled by dropping in a coal of fire; upon which a great 
detonation enſues; and the mortar is ſtruck, to make the matter 


fall to the bottom. The ſhining part is the crocus, or liver, 


which is to be ſeparated from the droſs, and reſerved for uſe. 
Its chief uſe is in making the vinum emeticum, or benedictum, 
by infuſing an ounce or two of the crocus powdered, in a quart 
'of wine for 24 hours. 1 | 


CROFT *,.CrorTum, a little cloſe adjoining to a dwelling- 
| - Houſe, either for paſture or'tillage. 
councils, lives of the ſaints, &c. but more particularly what con- | 1 


* Poſſunt etiam didi monachi de eiſdem mariſeis verſus occidentem 
Jacentibus pro ſe, & hominibus ſuts, includere croftos, five pra- 
tum juxta pontem, ſpecialiter, quantum illis placuerit. Ingulf. 

In ſome antient deeds, cruſta occurs as the Latin word for a 
creftʒ; but cum toftis & croſtis is more frequent. Croft is tranſla- 
ted in Abbo Floriacenſis, by predium, 'a farm. \ 


CROISADE, Cxusa pz, or CRUZ Abo, a holy war, or an ex- 


pedition againſt infidels and heretics; particularly againſt the 


Turks, for the recovery of Paleſtine. bar 
People antiently flocked on theſe croijaues out of devotion; the 
- Popes bulls, and the preaching of the prieſts of thoſe days, 
making it appear a point of conſcience. 
of knighthood took their riſe. 


Hence ſeveral orders 
Thoſe who meant to go on thi errand, . diſtinguiſhed them- | 


and were thence called croi/es :. the Engliſh wore them white; 


the French, red; the Flemiſh, green ; the Germans, black ; 


and the Italians, yellow. 


| ug $4ms eight croiſades for the conqueſt of the Holy Land: 


the firſt undertaken in 1095. at the council of Clermont; the 
ſecond in 1144. under Louis VII. the third in 1188. byHenry II. 
of England, and Philip Auguſtus of France; the fourth in 1195. 


by pope Celeſtin III. and the emperor Henry VI. the fifth pub- 
liſhed in 1198. by order of Innocent III. wherein the French, 
Germans, and Venetians, engaged; the ſixth under the ſame 


pope, began tumultuarily, in 1213. and ended in the rout of the 
at the council of Lyons in 
1245. undertaken by S. Louis; the eighth, which was the ſe- 


cond of S. Louis, and the laſt of all, in 1268. | 


I, is ſaid, -it was the Ciſtercian monks who. firſt projected the ; 
croiſades; Philip Auguſtus ſolicited the execution thereof with 
the holy ſee; and Innocent III. raiſed the firſt ſtandard of the 


croſs, It was the council of Clermont who ordered that they 


who embarked herein ſhould, bear the croſs! in their banner; 
and that thoſe who entered themſelves into the. ſervice, ſhould 


alſo wear it on their cloaths. 


The abbot: Juſtiniani makes an order of knighthood of the 


croiſes, who ſerved in the crorfades. 
Towards the middle of the twelfth century, there was alſo a 
| s of thenorth; wherein 
the archbiſhop” of Magdeburg, the biſhops of Halberſtadt, 
andenburgh, &c, with ſeveral lay- 
beginning. of the ſame 
century, under the pontificate of Innocent, there was alſo a 


 croiſade undertaken againft the Albigenſes ; who were become 


powerful in Languedoc; &c. 8 


' CROISES, or CROIZ Es, in our antient cuſtoms; pilerims bound 


for the Holy Land, or had already been there; ſo called from 
a badge which they wore on their 
Jeruſalem, created for the defence and protection of pilgrims; 


and all thoſe of the 5 gentry, Sc. ho in the reigns of 
king Henry II. Richard I. Henry III. and Edward I. were cruce 


 fenati, i. 7. dedicated themſelves to the wars; for the recovery 


of the Holy Land. 
congregation of . e canons, ſo called. — 
There are three orders which have; or do ſtill bear this name: 
one in Italy; another in che Low- countries; and a third in Bo- 


hemia. Lo bg * 6 # 7 8 was 13 | 1 8 # ; > 

5 ety I Quiriacus the Jew, who ſhewed S. Helena the place of the true 

of fu 3 it by caleining iron filings with an equal weight! | | Ner- 
m2 | know for certain; is, that they arponi, before Alexander 


'croſs,” and was afterwards converted, reformed them. All we 


ies of the croi- 
Nan 
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| ir garments, repreſenting acroſs. 
The word croiſes is alſo extended to the knights of S. John of 


(RO 
ent reſts for muſquets; a croſs with eight 
5 crampor | | 
a cri pater noſtree, that is, made of beads ; 
{s fleuronnee ; a croſs vuidee, clechee, and 
os crenellee and baſtilee ; a creſt with four 
arm; a croſt rounded ; a croſs and an half; a 


1 VE 8, WI eT 
ants ; a cro/s bour- 


or ſtarways; a croſs corded; a croſs doubled of 


er; à double croſs ſplit in pale; a long oſs 
u in pieces an diſmembered ; a croſs couped or cut through 
2 of the two contrary colours to the field; a chevron 
ſurmounted by an half croſs ; four tails of ermine in a cr0/s, the 
" the ermines oppoſite to each other in the middle; four 
2 of vair placed cro/5-ways, and counter: pointing in the 
entre; the 70/5 or fword of S. James ; croſs potence cram- 


ee on the dexter upper arm, and a potence about the 


ale of the ſhaft. | 


Theſe are the various £79 bs we find in the aforeſaid authors ;| 


ich ſome may think too many, as not being all uſed in 
3 but 3 extends to countries; and all terms 


Nor is it only in craſſes that the variety is fo great; the like is 
, and particularly in lions, and 


found in many other bears particularly in lions, and 
the parts of them; whereof the ſame Colombiere gives us no 


les than ninety-fix varieties. —Leigh mentions but forty-ſix| 


er; Sylvanus Morgan, twenty-ſix ; Upton, thirty; 
wed onf Bado Aureo, twelve; and io others, whom it is] 


Johannes de Bado A 
needleſs to mention, _ 


» 


cmſſes uſed in arms, for that they are at preſent almoſt innu- 
merable : and therefore he only takes notice of ſuch as he had 
ſeen uſed in his own time. . 10 1 

1088, in ſurveying, or, the e Cxoss, is an inſtrument 
conſiſting of a braſs circle, divided into four equal parts, by two 
lines cutting each other in the centre: at each extremity of ei- 
ther line is fixed a ſight, perpendicular over the lines; with 
holes below each (lit, for ho better” iſcovery of diſtant objects. 
The croſs is mounted on a ſtaff, or ſtand, for uſe. Sometimes, 
inſtead of four ſights there are eight. The ſurveying croſs is 
but little known or uſed among us; abroad it is of more ac- 


count: The manner of appl gitls a follows: -- - 
Suppoſe the field ABCD T: « Surveying, fig. 24.) required 
to be ſurveyed : plant poles at all the angles; meaſure the line 
AC, and the perpendiculars let fall from the der the 355 
take down the dimenſions of each. Now, to find the p. 

plant poles at pleaſure in the line A C, and the foot of the in- 


Upton owns he dares not preſume to aſcertain all the various 


ſrument in the ſame line, in ſuch manner, as that through 
two of the oppoſite. ſights you may obſerve two of the ſtaves; 
e E. If in this ſtation E 


and through the other two, the | 
be not viſible, remove the inſtrument backwards or forwards; 
ul the lines AF, EF, make a right 5 in F; by which 
means, the plot of the triang AF will be had. 

DU fs; whoſe length, together w 
ured, to have the plot of the, trapezium EF HD. | 
gan, meaſure H C, making a right angle with H D, and the 


$ to find the point G, where the perpendicular B G falls: | wb ze rom | 
| |  CRow's-FxET, in the military art, are irons with four points, 
ure 2 of the ,whole field A; B, C, D, E. The area 
nereot is had by adding the triangles and trapeziums to- 3 3 
r. af e TCöCacow's-F Er, in à ſhip, are ſmall ropes; or lines, ſometimes 
an multiplication, a method of multiplying feet and inches, | 
feet and inches, or the like; fo called, becauſe the mem- rth)! r 2 1D R 
CROWN, corona, à mark of dignity ; being an brninjent 


mich being found after the fame manner as the reſt, we 


Warmn. 
di, in dialling, See the article DIAL. 
Ms batteries, in war. See BATTERY. 


& wremultiplied cyoſe-wiſe. dee the method under Mol r- 


OS rained fuff; in joinery, —Wood is Rid to be croſe-| 
x 'or branch has ſhot out of it : for the| 
l 842 branch, ſhooting forward, runs athwart that of 


| 


ane, when a b 


tool well grown this defect is ſearce perceivable, except 
working; but in deal-boatds theſe boughs make — 


wach grew up with the young trunk, inſtead of a knot is 


un a curling in the Huf; lenſible under the plane. 
rar, a mathematical inflrument; otherwiſe called the 
. See its deſcription and uſt under FoRESTAFF. 


ele or other honourable ordinaries, charged or accom- 


ALUM, an #2 t kind of caſtagnetta, or muſical in- 


J cbnfound the two. It 
ü fods, wh 
My each oth 


| We 
Nd they fi 


#71 p * 


though authors fre- 


d the point F, 


er the 
me manner is the point H found, where the perpendicular 
with that of H F, is mea-| 


? 


F 


| 


Le ee frequently terminate in erzielt: as in 


r bund on medal, in che Hands of the prieſts of 


ö 
nnee and tournee; a croſs cablee; a 


ei ws esc bes 
LET, Bttle croſs, a diminutive croſi, uſed in heraldry; ki 
er we frequently ſee the ſhield Sta with crofſelets ;| 


C R O 
| a noiſe ſomewhit like that of a crane's bil, they called that 
bird crotaliſtria, player on crotala, BESS I OT,” 
An antient; in Pauſanias; ſays; that Hercules did not kill the 


playing on crotala, Or this footing, the croralu# muſt be ex- 
ceedingly antient,, Sod at 8 | x 


and forbids the uſe thereof to the Chriſtians; becauſe of the 
- Indecent motions and geſtures that accompany it. | 


it downwards,—Its fibres ſpring ſev ' from the bones of 
the forehead, the ſinciput, Nabe al temporale; which 
meeting, and as it were centring under the os jugale, whence 
alſo this muſcle receives ſome fibres, proceed to the proceſſus 
corone, into which they are inſerted. | 


'CROTCHET, in muſic, one of the notes or chirifters of 
time marked thus P equal to half imm arid double a quaver, 
Tt is not Lay to conceive how this character comes by the TIA 
crochet, of croc, a crook or hook; i them for what we 
ſtroke at bottom, which gives it an appearance of a crook. 
A dot added to the ref, thus increaſe its tine by half} 


quaver s. ee de : 1 
CRoTCHET, in printing, denotes à ſort of line, ſometimes ſtrait; 
ſometimes waved, but always turned up at each extreme; 
ſerving to bind or link together ſeveral articles, that are to be 
read together, ere you proceed to the ſubdiviſions; placed aſide 
of them with ſimilar or ſmaller crotchers; much uſed in ge- 
nealogies, analytical tables, &c. for ficilitating the diviſion 
and ſubdiviſion of any ſubjeR. 5 
CROTCHETS are alſo uſed for two oppoſite characters, ſerving to 
incloſe what we call a parentheſis, or any other part of a diſ- 


times in this form [ I, and ſometimes in this (Y | _ 
CROW, in the ſea-language; a machine with an iron hook, for 
faſtening hold, and grappling with the enemies veſſel, in an 
engagement. Sug 6 
The name crow, or raven; corvns, was antiently given to ſe- 
veral machines of war, uſed in the defence of places: one in- 
vented by Diades z another by the Tyrians, nientioned by 
Q. Curtius; another by Cn. Ovilius. 
and alſo depre e 
bius deſcribes another invented by C. Duillius uſed againſt the 
Carthaginian fleet. BOL, eee OPM nts. 


was thrown out of a baliſta. 


| Crow's-Bit., an inſtrument uſed by chirurgeons, in their ope- 
otof the triangle D H C will be had. All that now remains, 


rations; eſpecially for the drawing billets and other foreign 
bodies out of wounds. — It has its name from its figure. 
each three or four inches long; ſo that which way ſoever they 
Fall, one point will be uppermoſt. Os 


fix, eight; or ten, reeved through the dead man's eye; of 
little uſe furthj'r than to make a ſhew of ſmall rigging. 


worn on the hiad by kings and ſovereigns, as à ſymbol of their 
authority. Crean e ot 
Pliny ſays, that Bacchus was the firſt who uſed it: Phetecydes, 
cited by Tertullian de Corona, ſays, Saturn: Diodorus aſctibes 
it to Jupiter; after his victory over the Titans. Q. Fabius 


birds of the lake Stymphalus, | but that he drove them away bx 


4 $4 2 2 n y i : SY 
Clemens Alexandrinus attributes the invention to the Sicilians ; 


CROTAPHITES, a muſcle. of the lower jane, fervink e ds 


erotchet : the word is apparently borrowed from the French 
call the guaver, or half crotebet; by reaſon of the additional 


courſe, to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the work ; ſome- | 


Vitruvius calls the firſt the demoliſhing tow, rorvus demolitor, 
dator : others call it the crane, grut.—Poly- 


They were all > ki of graptlicig-hooks 3 Mag ts thig 
thir towards the en Ml os That deſcribed by Q: C fray, | 


In the remoteſt antiquity; the rrown was only given to gods: 


Pictor attributes the invention to Janus; adding; that it was 


an otnament he uſed in ſacrificing : Leo the E 

was Ifis who 
of corn, the uſe whereof ſhe firſt taught men. 

than a civil ornament ;' rather one of the 

ia! that it only became common to 

, as the antient kings were prieſts 4s Well as princes ; 


father a religious 


ſiaſtical capacity rather than their temporal. See KINO, Ce. 
The firſt crowns were no more than a bandelet, or headband, 
drawn round the head, and tied behind; as we ſtill fee it re- 
| preſented on medals, around the heads of Jupiter, the Ptole- 


mies, and the kings of Syria 


todk branches of trees of divers kinds: 3 

flowers; inſomuch that Tertullian, de corona, afſures us (from 
Claiidius Saturninus, who had written expreſly on the ſubject) 
there was not any plant whereof #101 had not been made. 

- . The woods and 


of flowets, more frequently-of laurel; Juno's of the * 


- tlan ſays, it 
firſt wore a crown; and that it confifted of ears 


Int this, moſt authors agree; thitt the cron, originally, was 
and that the modern princes are intitled to it, in their eccle- 

erwatds'they confiſted of two bandelets; by degrees they - 
Wh Be ey added 


ves were ſearched, to find different crowns 5 
far the ſeveral deities: thus, on medals, we find Jupiter's crown 
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"Var of Bache W. vine wth grapes, 9 * branches . and e e in the holy ſcripture, horns are 
. of ivy, wi Bowers nd berries : thoſe of Caſtor, Pollux, and the regal dignity: aud accordingly, born and 98 
the nver of bulruſhes : that of Apollo, ſometimes of lau- Hebrew, are expreſſed by the ſame word. 
1, ſometimes of. ruſhes ; that of Saturn, new figs: that of | Ch.Paſchal has wrote expreſſy de coronis: Baudelot in his hiſt 
2 poplar; that of Pan, pine or alder; that of Luci- of Ptolemy Auletes has a good number of curious obler zin. 
na, dirtany,; that of the Horæ, the fruits proper to each ſea- on the ſame ſubject, that had eſcaped Paſchal; Du Cange gi 
700 ; that of the Graces, olive-branches, as well as that of | us a curious diſſertation on towns ; and Schmeizell, 2 8 
Minerva; that of Venus, roſes: of Ceres, ears of corn, as well | man, a treatiſe of royal crowns, both antient and modem. 
as that of Is: that of tlie Lares, myrtle or roſmary, Sc. Royal CROWN. - [ See the articles ; Royar. 
. Crowns. were not. only uſed on the ſtatues and images of the Electoral Crow. ELECTORAI. 
/ gods, by ar! prieſts in ſacrificing, and by kings, and empe- Crown, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, is uſed for the clerica] tonſur 
Tors; but alſo on altar, temples, . doors of houſes, ſacred | Which is the mark, or character, of the Romiſh eccleſulie, 
. veſſels, victims, ſhips, Ac. This is a little circle of Hair, ſhaved off from the crow, of th 
The agonothetz OK thoſe who were vor inthe ſolemn head; more or leſs broad, according to the quality of the a: 
„ warrigrs, & ders received. —Thit of à mere clerk. i is the ſmalleſt; that 
From ſome paſſages in n Eufebiug Clarins, bikes michors con- I - Prieſts and monks the. largeſt. .. 
Que, that biſhops had likewiſe antiently their crowns. The Clerical cron, was antiently a round lift of hair, ſha 
oman einperors had four kinds of crowns, ſtill ſeen on | of around the head, Tepreſenting a real crown : this; is eaf 
7 medals, VIZ, 2 crown of laurel, '2 radiatin CY OWN, a crown bobſerv able in ſever at antient ſtatues, Oc. The religious o 
adorned with pearls and precious ſtones; and the fourth a kind | Dominic and 8. Francis ſtill retain it, 
. of bonnet, or cap, ſomething like the mortier. 1 Enxowr, in commerce, is A general name for coins both fore 
The firſt was that ordinarily uſed from the time of JuliusCzfar: | and domeſtic, of or near the value of five ſhillings tering, 
the right of bearing it was granted him by the-ſenate ; ſome ſay, | Un its limited ſenſe, town is only applicable to that popula 
on account of his baldneſs; and afterwards continued to his ſuc- |. - 7 lich coin which bears the name, and which is equivalent 
ceſſors. Juſtinian was the firſt who took that of the bonnet- 10 Engliſh pence, or five ſhillings ; or to five livre 1 
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kind. The papal crown is compoſed of a cap or tiara, and a | fol rehch money. But, in its extenſive ſenſe, it take; in 

triple crown encompaſſing it; having two pendants, like the | ſever others; as the F rench ecu, which we call the Frenc 
| biſhops mitres : theſe three crowns repreſent the pretended | Eroton, truck in 1641. for ſixty ſols, or three livres; allo the 

triple Ie lege the pope, viz. as high-prieſt, ſupreme judge, binden dollar > ducatoon, rix-dollar > and piaſtre, or piece i 
and ſole legiſlator of the Chriſtians. eight. 


—_ 


' 2 bie =" crown is a bonnet or tiara, with 'E ſemicircle of [CROWN, in architeFture, denotes the uppermoſt member of th 
gold, ſupporting a globe, with a croſs a-top. ... |  corniche ; called alſo corona, and larmier. See Corona, a 
he Engliſh crown is adorned with four 80 the in the manner Lanuizx. 


of thoſe " 9 — between which are flower- de- luces. It is E r. called farts vs 3 87 to N 3 
t at a 8 e one c en in, the other meridionalis. 
* N e wi: 1 nne ww” Crow N, or CORONET,' in heraldry, is uſed for the repreſents 
be French ors croun is a circle Xr eight flawer-de-luces, encom- | tlon of that otnament, in the mantling of an armoury; wer 
980. with ſix diadems, bearing a: top a double flower-de-luce, | preſs the dignity of the perſon who bears it. 
which is the creſt of France. A The crown here is of more antiquity even than the helmet; 
The Spaniſh crotun is adorned with large indented n co- and was uſed as a ſy nbol of victory and triumph. 
vered with diadems; bordering on a globe, ſurmounted with Kad ated, or pointed ROWNS, are thoſe of the antient empery 
aà crofs. Among the Romans, there, were various kinds of which had twelve points; 7 e as ſome will haiti 
. - crowns, diſtributed as rewards of military atchievements.—The | the twelve mohths of the 
oval crown. was the firſt, made of myrtle z and was beſtowed Pearled, or flower ed Crowns, thoſe with pearls, or leares( 
on generals who had been victorious over ſlaves or enemies ſmallage, parfley, r. Such were antiently almoſt all om 
© unworthy of the Roman 2 and who were intitled to me] even thoſe of ſovereign princes : though they were not d 
honours. of the leſſer triumph, called ovation. '/; _ their armouries, till about 200 years a 8 
The ſecond was the naval or rg/tral crown, contſting, & a Crow, in geo geometry, a plane ring inc uded between te . 
. circle of gold, raiſed with prows and poops of ſhips ; given to rallel vr concentric peripheries, of unequal circles; genen 
the captain who firſt « ee or the foldier who fel Jumped | # by the motion of ſomè part of à right line round 2c Wn 
8 aboard, d, an ene | 8 the e moving part not being contiguous to the centre. 
The third i —— 9 or eaftrenſe, was allo a circle of A The area of this is had, by multiplying its breadth 15 
gold, raiſed with piles or Pe, given Amy who firſt leap- 3 length of the middle periphery : +, a-ſeries of terms in u 
into the enemy's camp, or fo e paliſades. - netic being the ſum off 
The fourth, gal mural crown; was a . of gold, indented | progreſſion **. _ -that is | 
or embattled ; given * Tr r 2 the wall of a | firſ and laſt W half the number of terms, the n 
place beſieged, and there a this crotun we alſo | <p. ” 
find . medals, to the particular genii and Suardians of dle clement —_ WIG 2 ; wherefore that an 1 | 
provinces and places. _ breadt) or ſum of the two Nis, will give the crown, | 
The fifth, the civic crown ; made of a Wa of, green oak: [CROWN -Orrick, a court or office under the king - bench 
„ of a citizen in battle or | called, becauſe the; crown is more immediate) dme 
ult. 710 5 What is therein tranſacted, _ :-+ | 
The ſixth was the zriamphal crown, made of branches of WN Though. none of the officers under the lord chief jar 
_ given: to a F who. had gained a battle, or conquered a] the king's-bench are employed in ſummoning a parfüm 
rovince. is was afterwards made of gold. ws, yet many of them have b in ather matters, durigh 
he ſeventh the corona obſidignalis, or graminea, made of | ling of the parliament : as, in caſes of error, &c. but 0 
or berhs found on the 1 2 to generals who 128 | "ſpotty on tryals;of peers ; wherein the Clerk of the am 
_ livered a Roman mel by 1 , and obliged | chief manager. He has likewiſe. out of parliament 9 
him to decamp. | dictments in the. crown informations; re 1 f dad | J 
The eighth. was allo a crown # laurel, given by the Greeks to | multitude of 'other bulineſs runs through : 
their athletz ;| and by the Romans, to thoſe ho had negotia- | . writings of all. pleadings, declarations, x) other proces 
2 or e a, peace with an enemy: this was the leaſt upon records : but the aun park is leſt go lsa 
cemed. Beſides theſe, i in antiquity, we meet with radial 4 puty. 0 5d dibug 
8 Feier ven to princes at their tranſlation among the gods; Clerk of the Crown: * I 8 e 
ore 


Whether or after their death. —Caſaubon fas, this fort |Pleas of the Co.] W. ( See the articles J PLEA 
9 of crown was peruliar to deities yet it is certain Nero took [Officers of the CR x, . OFFICER: , 
it in his life-time. Crown-GLass,, be he ad fore of window 
. Athletic crquns were defined to. crown vigor. at the public n A 
Ames, / CROWN-GRAFTING,. See the article e j 
ather Daniel ſays, that 8. Louis ranſomed "the crawn of thorns Crown-PosrT, in architecture, a poſt which in ww 
3 our Saviour, which had been pawned b 0 Baldwin, emperor | ſtands upright in the middle, A two dieren 

3 Suede, for an immenſe ſum o mAngY 3. and tranſ- | from which there go ſtruts or braces to the middle 
It is otherwiſe called a kings+piece,. or jog? le pier. "ax 
, [CRown-WHrzrL e 4 =p... is. the upper = rk 

lance, or that whi ich drives "the balance. See Wa 
G re in fortification, an outwork | 
—_ others of — 9 4 . 3 . of white thorn. field; deſigned to keep off the enemy, lame! 
Tboſe who ſee it in the chapel, take it to be the j Juncus ma- |....vantageous 5 50 cover te-ofher Nn ol the j# 


FW 2+ 


rinus. | iot derives the word corona, whence. crown, from the ” ortific. 21. lit. 11. te 
" gh 2 chrnu, horn ; becauſe the antient Crowns were: pointed i in |. The Yer \conſiſts of two demic-baſtions at 
6 pe Pe nudge: wo curtns 


.+ manner een which were e c ak Jews and] and an i 


Gentiles, eſteenicd a a8 marks thority, jt | 


5 1 a» 


ye —— to the blood in the arteries, which he 

| calls ſanguis, : io fie \ | 

erſtoodz in the general, CRUPPER *, is uſed by ſome for the hind part of a hotſe; 
a member or deco comprehended between the place of the ſaddle and the tail. 

3 LS. of Well * The word is formed from the French crouppe; which ſignifies 
ration- iche, 3 pedimentz a croteria, c. are called . the ſame, | „„ | 
Thus, ? Thus, alſo, the abacus is ſaid to crown the capi- CRURA. tJitoridis, in anatomy, Between the corpota nervoſa 
gg an member or moulding is ſaid to be crowned, of the clitoris, runs a ſeptum, or niembranous partition; from 
tal; 2 5 Allet over it; and a niche is crowned, when it] the glans to its divarication at the os pubis; dividing the cli- 

ih a capital. toris into two parts, called the crura F the clitoris, —vee 

Tab. Anatomy (Splanch.), fig. 13. lit. U vv): 
Iheſe are three times as 5 as the ordinary trunk of the 
| where fi legs being trufl ene . . 
batte pln or ſhewing his ſhoes. _ : |CrvraA of the medutte oblongata, ate two of the four roots whence 

OR or CRUPPER. See CRUPPER, 4 the medulla oblongata ſprings, in the brain. | 
10 IERED abbots. See the article Ao r. The cura are the larger roots z the two ſmaller are called 
RUCIAL inciſion, in chirurgery' an inciſion, or cut into ſome 18 5 E ee 8 
* parts, in form of a crols. — „ ]CRURAL, in anatomy, an epithet given to the large artery and 
WclLE“, alittle veſſel, ordinarily of earth; ſometimes of vein of the thigh. _ I NS 4 
don. without any handle; wherein chymiſts, coiners, old- The crural artery ariſes from the iliac artery; or rather, it is 
es laziers, and other artificers, uſe. to melt and calcine| the iliac itſelf, under another name; being called crural, from 
ar ſilver, or other metals whereon they work. $ the place of its entrance into the thigh. See Tab. Anatomy 

» The word is formed from the French trenſer, which figni (Angeiol:), fi. e 3 

de lame: Du Cange derives this further from crſelinum; It conveys blood throu k all the part, by means of a great. 

which in the lower Latin, fignifies a little drinking veſſel. number of branches diſleminated through its ſubſtance. 

Farthen crucibles are made of potters-clay, with ſtone potſherds The crural vein is formed of fix other veins, .viz. the great _ 
pounded and ſifted : they are of various ſizes, but generally off and little ſciatica, the muſculsſa, the poplitea, the ſural, and 


L ar betng the Oxvi 4 wbvie._ for hd wel Na ni 
id. It is theſe are c -uſed in coinage, as being the es, e the article NMR VR... 
1 ue n h gold will — ö om as in|CRURAUS*, in anatomy, a muſcle ariſing from the ſore · part 
ruth of little buckets without handles, made of iron well forged of the thigh-bone; between the leſſer and great trochanter, and 
and hammered: in theſe they melt ſilver, copper, &c. lying cloſe upon the bone, joins its tendon with three others, 
There are earthen cruribles that hold from 800 to 24 or 2500 which all together make one broad tendon, that paſſes over 
ounces ; but thoſe ordinarily uſed are but of 800. I | thepatella, and is inſerted into the little tuberoſity on the up- 
The iron ones are larger; ſome holding ten thouſand ounces : per and fore- part of the tibia. Its uſe is to extend the leg. 
theſe are not taken off the furnaces when the plates are to be run, ce Tab, Anatomy rag n 
but the metal is laded out with — 3 = — _ never to ee eg 5 | 2 17 7 80 to the thigh · bone in the 
uch metal in the cruciblr as it wi See ColxIxG. | e manner a3 the brachi&us to the imm 
Ne Kr uſed by goldſmiths and founders, are like thoſe |[CRUS, among anatomiſts, denotes all that part of the body which 
uſed in coinage: thoſe.of chymiſts, &c. are of all ſizes, a. reaches from the buttocks to the toes; and is divided into thigh, 
cording to the quantity and quality of the metal to be put in 1 and foot. See each in its place, THIoH, Gr. 
them, See Supplement, article CRuciBLs: , - _ © - |CRUSCA, an Italian term, ſignifying bran, or what remains 
RUCIFIX, a croſs, whereon the body of Jeſus Chriſt is faſten-| of meal after the flour has been fifted out.—It is only in 
el in effigy ; much uſed by the Romaniſts in their churches, | uſe among us to denote that celebrated academy called della 
or _ places, to eee of Jeſus Chriſt, 9575 6 1 570 1 Florence, for purifying and perfecting 
an their prayers to. - ET e ener, an E e 
There are ſome es wherein Jeſus Chriſt is the firſt ca ¶ The academy took its name from its office, and the end propoſed 
non, and the income of the canonry goes to the ſubſiſtence] byit; whichis torefine the language, and, as it were, to ſeparate 
of the cruc | e I t from the bran. Accordingly, its device is a ſieve, and its motto; 
11piu bel for ne coglie; that is, It gathers the fine/t flour thereof. 
In che hall or apartment where the academy meets; M. Mon- 
conis informs us, every thing bears alluſion to the name and 
: the ſeats are in form of a baker's b et; their backs 


1 .* 


ix. r ö | a 
RUCIFIXION, an antient form of execution; by faſtening 
the criminal to an erected croſs. : See CRoss. ET PG 
RUCIFORM flowers. See the article'FLowER. .| conts 
RUCIS experimentum. See the article EXPERIMENTUM. | device 
RUDE, pre og has not paſſed the fire, or has' not had| like a ih 


ovel for moving of corn: the cuſhions of grey ſattin 
the degree of coction, i, e. of heat, requiſite to prepare it in form of ſacks, or wallets; and the branches where the 
for eating, or ſome other uſe. 3. * are placed, likewiſe reſemble ſack ss. 
Crude, or raw ſilk, is that which has not been put in boiling] The vocabulary della cruſcd is aii excellent Italian dictionary, 
water, to unwind it from off the cod; nor boiled in water] compoſed by this academu . 
and ſoap, to fit it for dying. © [CRUSTA ville, in anatomy, the fourth tunic, or coat of 
RUDE ſugar, See the article SUGAR, e the ſtomac. 8 1 
RUDE antimony, is that which comes immediately from the] On the inner ſurface of this coat, are ſeen innumerable villi, | 
mines, without any preparation, except once melting. or fibrille, riſing every-where perpetidicularly from it; which 
| medicine, CRUDE humours are thoſe which want of that pre-] ſome will have to ſerve for nothing but a defenſative to the 
paration and elaboration which they ordinarily receive from] ſtomach, to preſerve it from acrimonious humours: but Dr. 
a/ or ooo hs 1d Drake rather takes them to be excretory ducts to the ſubjacent 

| trituration hold, that the _ glands; which ſome authors would have to be that now en- 


” 


The retainers to the doctrine of Irs * have to be tha ex. 
ulty of the humours only conſiſts in this; that they are not ploded thing a parenchyma, but which are, indeed, the or- 
broken aid comminuted ſo much as they ſhould be by the or- gans by which moſt of hat humour which is diſcharged into 
Aion of the ſtomach.  _ e the ſtomach, is ſe d; and theſe villi the immediate cha- 
Foptry, ſometimes denotes that ſtate of a diſeaſe, where-| nels EY t is conveyed, 
in the morbific- matter is of ſuch bulk, figure, coheſion, CRUSTACEOUS ſſbes, in ehe biſtory, are thoſe covered 
mobility, or ina ivity, as creates or increaſes the diſeaſe. See] with ſhells conſiſfing of ſeveral pieces, or ſcales; as thoſe of 
Durden. V „ y ant ety 995 © 
ade crudity is diſcovered, 1, From the diſeaſe's continuing Theſe are uſually ſofter than, the ſhells of the teſtaceous kind 
Is degree of ſtrength, or increaſing. 20, From a continual} which conſiſt of a ſingle piece, and uſually much thicker and 
LEY of ſymptoms. 3, From a diſorderly exerciſe of the ſtronger than the former ;. ſuch as thoſe of the oyſter, ſcallops 
cons, 40, But chiefly from a fault in the quantity or cockle, Ac. See Supplement, articles Cz usTAczous, . : 
Tally of the humours; both thoſe Kill circulating,” and] TzsTacrous. Yoo oo 
I lecreted ; as of ſweat, tears, mucus of the noſe, ſaliva,| Dr. Woodward 6blerves, in his hate hiſtory, that of all 
Pun, the bile, urine, ichor, pus, blood, menſesz lochia, the ſhells found in beds of all the different matters dug out 

e nn 2 2-4: - |, of theearth, there are ſcarce any of the cru/faceous kind: 
ng. te of the diſeaſe, wherein the crude matter is changed,| the reafon he gives for it is, that theſe being much lighter than 
rendered leſs peccant, and laudable, is called dige/fion,| the reſt, mult have floated on the ſurface at the time of the 
Tok 7 2 - | deluge, when all the ſtrata were ſormed ; and there have cor- 
0 4 from the German kruiſs, a-croſs, ſignifies to croſs to / ĩ ˙ ͤ—2ñb obo 76 
dies to ſail up and down for guard of the ſeas, Gt. RU berrings. See the article HERRING, 

a term uſed by anatomiſis for the red globules of the CRUZADO, or Czorsat, an expedition to the Holy Land. 

To in contradiſtin&tion to the limpid or ſerous part. See CROIS Ap S. bogey n 
X Athors, Dr. Keill and Dr. Woodward for inſtance, Cx uz Apo, in commerce, lsa Portugueſe coin, ſtruck under Al- 
nag © theſe globules replete with an. elaſtic aura, or air; phonſus V. about the year 14.57. at the time when pope Calixtus 
the, d Principle account for ſome of the phenomena of . ſentthither the bull for a croiſade, againſt the infidels. SeeCorn. , 
0. rags economy ; particularly. muſcular motion, &c.| It had its name from à croſs, which it bears on one ſide ; the 
Fabel Jurin has ovetturned ths Lipoakoion. I arms of Portugal being on the other. A cruzade is of the va- £ 
J. N30 uſes the word cruor for the blood in the veins ; | 2 of 40 772 ſols, or upwards of 28. 104. ſterl. 8 K. —_ 
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uV. Ses the article Hus, Cur, Hake, S.. . in the fame Merner s tartar. In ke manger zr 

BE gh > mann N eſpecially under 2 jt 2 28 FIN 1 4 e tax ire Vit, 
4 3 n > a o uy » © : a i] ' 2 o - 
church, for the intermen t of particular families, or perſons. | 2 4. um axe qu gular, and brilliant, likeg 


8 *. | Vati aks of nitre, white, and oblong; thoſe of v, and 
| * 9 8 . e * angular, and ſhining. See 84L T. ee bret, 
4 % cry b 4 8 "FS." . » 4 % 8 4 o a 7 » | pete * — . Carsr AL or cream'of tartar, i5 tartar ürike * . 
CC 
Viruvius uſes the word ele for a part of a büilding, an- 8 fakes * — 1 W em d ang f 
5 ing nearly to our cellar; Nl for a chH,Hẽt "ah —— es; as alſo a li le x Lam fe Thing 2 
Hence Wr Penn s ſubterranedus place, arched, Ae 43 cry/ta ee „N lwimmirg 2h. 
or vaulted ; uſed as an under. work, or paſſage in old e 15 but are now found the ſame thing. 4 ret be Cierens 
The ſame is alſo uſed for the decoration at the Entry of 2 Gal of tortar is eſteemed pulgative, and dperigyc. . 
and in nt 


Sr e ut ded; "by Pie of aut abticht within; for 2 Pre. e caſes, 


* 


fevers. ü une 
Chagel, or oratory,” under- ground. 4... |CrySTAL of tartar chalybeated, is when it is egg 
CCC 
in cipher. See Ciyngn, and Drcirnk ning. |Caygpar of tartar emetic, is when it is charged with i, 
he word is compounded of xpu7]@, 1 hide z and ya, Tf phureous parts of antimony, to render it Wr. 
9 deſcribe. 48 5 th, FF CEYSTAL mineral, called d Miner al anddyne, and fal prune 
CRYSTALS, in natural hiffory,. a kind of foſſil tranſparent || is ſalt · petre prepared with ſulphur; thus, pur half a bout 
Roe; colourleſs, like a diamond; bit much inferior ther#t0 || falt-petre in-a-cruciblez” and ſet that in à turiuce ; any yiu 
in Juftre and hardneſs} ufed for vaſcs, urns, mirrors, Cc. e t · petre mou 1 &veral times, two drackn: 
The word comes from the Gretk zevrahn®;, glacier; formed of Romer of ſulphur. After the Hame je over, inren e 
of au, /eigur; an $4220; conrreſes ; becauſe of its reſei- 
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— 


—— — — — — 


ctucible-into a braſs or copper baſon: and it is then fa ur. 
—_ nella, which being diſſolved again ih water, and dul m, 
EAN e <3þ 5 er 5 WIG, 15 als. ea) WE Veg ettk cryflalsy becomes cru mineral. gs 5 35 | 

Tho antients were but little acquainted with the nature of cry-·¶ I bis is eſteemed goos againſt the ſquinancy, whence WY 

Aal: Pliny ſpeaks of it as hardened petrified. Water, which} of {al prunella; prima,” or prunella, exprefing that diſh, 

was the populat opinion; of thoſe days; but experience has [CRYSTALS of filver, or tuna, denote filver, penetrated and je. 

ſbewn us the contrary: for 5550 mical analyſis, inſtead |; duced int the form of falts; by the pointed acids gf ſpir 
Wh eee ped, it yields nothing but a calx, earth, N 8 52 £268 ole {IR £5032 en ee ee 

5 6. IJ 11 is uſed for muking Eſchars, by applying it to any pat: f 

For the places where it is found, Pliny adds, that he has ſeen it i alſo of uſe internally, — a of ni ah 

dug from "off the higheſt and rougheſt rocks of the Alps ; | Caysr ais of Mars, called alto fait; or vitrio! of Mars; is tt 

hence, doubtleſs, its name of rock-cry/al. It is ſometimes alſo | reduced into a ſalt by an acid liquor; uſed in diſeaſes atiſug 
found in brooks and rivers, but not formed there; only waſhed | ſtom obſtructiens. 

gown thither from off the mountains by the violent rains. EarsrALS / Venus, called alſo vitriol of Venus; is copper te» 

Severel mountains of Europe, and fome of Afia, produce] duged into the form of vitriol by ſpirit of nitte, very cauſtic 

rock-tryffel.' If de may believe the French relation of Ma- and uſed to eat off proud fleſh.” See VITRII—Ir. 

dagaſcar- that iſland yields more than all the world beſide. Ind CavsT AL, is tranſparent fiſſile fone, brought fro ler 

Its perfection coniiſts in its luſtre, and tranfparency that with | land; ſoft, as tale; clear; as'rock-cry/tal, and without colou;: 

firaws, duff, clouds, Ge. im little valued. It is frequently found |: famous among optic writers for its unuſual refraftions, * 

hexagonal; the edges inimitably fine and accurate. II Ie bears a red heat without loſing its tranſparency; and, ina 

Te is cut,” or engraved, in the ſame manner, with the fame | | yery intenſe heat, Caleines without fultofi: ſteeped a day crm 

inſtruments, and by the ſame workmen, as diamonds. I in water, it loſes its natural poliſh; rubbed on cloth it attract 

. is of ſome uſe in medicine, being reputed an aſtringent ; | Araws,"&c. like amber. In effect, it appears a kind of tal; 

and as ſuch is uſed in diarrhoeas, and dy ſenteries: it is allo and is found in form of oblique paraliclepipeds with fix pardlle 

uſed to increaſe the milk of nurſes; and, further, is ęſteem- þ 1 matic ſides, and eignt ſolid angles. 105 

ed a good antidote againſt arſenic. eee. [I be phænomena of this ſtune are very remarkable, and hae 

The formation of CRYSTAL is delivered by F. Franciſca Lang, | been examined with great accuracy by M. Huygens, and Sit 

in the pheloſophical tranſaclions, to this effect: In the Val Iſaac Newton: 10 Whereas in other pellucid bodies there is 

« Sabbia 1 obſerved a ſpacious round of a meadow, ſome parts | only one reſraction, in this there are two; ſo that objects 

 * whereof were bare of all herbs; herein, and no-where elle | viewed through it appear double. 

* thereabout, 7y/als are generated: all ſexangular; both 20, Whereas in other tranſparent bodies, a ray falling per- 

points terminating in a pyramidal figure, likewiſe ſexangu- | pendicularly on the ſurface, - paſſes {trait through, without 

© lar. The country people told me, they were produced from | {uffering any refraction; and an oblique ray is always dividel: 

© the de ws; "becauſe, forfooth, being gathered over-night, | in land cryfiul, every ray, whether perpendicular or oblique 

_* there would others ariſe, only in à ferene and dewy ky. becomes divided into two, by means of the double refraion 

But having obſerved that there was no mark of any mine One of theſe refractions is, according to the ordinary rule, 

< thercabout, I concluded them produced by the plenty of | che ſins of incidence out of air into'cry/fal, being to the in 

* nitrous ſteams, which at the ſame time might hinder the of reſraction as five to three; but the other is perfectly new, 

- , * vegetation in thoſe places, and coagulate the dew falling | The like double refraction is alſo obſerved in cry/tal of the ru, 
© © thereon: for nitre is not only the natural coagulum.of wa- | though much leſs e Bo 

© ter, as is manifelt in artificial glaciations, but ever retains | When an incident ray is thus divided, and each moiety me 

© the abovelaid ſexangular figure; which, by the way, may | at the fatther ſurface; that, refracted in the firſt furface aft 

© be the cauſe of the hexagonal figure of ſnow... -, . the uſual manner, is refracted intirely after the uſual manner 

—* Since cr3/als are only found in certain narrow places, it | at the ſecond; and that refracted in the unuſual manner in ie 

© is probable, thence are raiſed the exhalations that concrete | firſt, is intirely refracted after the like manner in the-ſecond: 

"© the dew; after” the fame 9925055 as the vapour or exhala- | fo that each emerges out of the ſecond ſurface, parallel to the 

* tion of lead coagulates quick VM rr. fat mcident ray. Again, if two pieces of this cry/al be placed 

Rohault argues, that erzſtal, diamond, Ce. muſt have been ori-] over each other, ſo as the ſurfaces of the one be parallel 10 

| Ben liquid, from their figure, which is ſuch as drops of Wa-] the correſponding ones of the other; the rays. reſtacted in the 

ter of the ſame ſize muſt neceſſarily aſſume; and fuch as glo-| uſual manner in che firſt ſurface of the firſt, are refradtedafe! 

-bules of meal or flour, heaped up and compreſled —_ the uſual manner in all the other ſurfaces': and the ſams ur 
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own weight, might have: for as each cryaſil is encompaſſed | ſormity appears in the rays refracted after the unuſual ab- 
and cloſed round with fix others ; ſo it becomes modelled into| ner; ad this in any inch of the ſurfaces ; provided ther 
a hexagonal body, conſiſting of equal and ſquare ſides. planes of perpendicular refraction be parallel. | 
, Boethaaye takes cyſtal to be the proper matter, or baſis, of | From theſe anodic: Sir Tfaac Newton gathers, that the 
all geme, or precious ſtones, which aſſume this or that co- is an original difference in the rays, of light ; by means uber 
hour, fc. from the different admixture of mineral and me- of ſome are, here, conſtantly refraQed after the uſual mar 
— -rallihe fumes, with the primitive ery/alline matter. See. Sup-| ner; and others in the unufüal manner. 
plement, article CRYSTAL. II Were not the qifference original, and did it ariſe from an) a 
CRYSTAL is alſo uſed for a faQitious body, caſt in the glas- | modifications impreſſed on the rays at theic firſt tefracio 
Houſes; called-alſo'cry/ftal-glaſs. I | would be altered by new modificitions in the three follows 
is, in effect, glaſs; but.carried, in the melting, and in the | ones; whereas, in fact, it fuſfers no alteration at al. . 
matter whereof it is compoſed, to a degree of perfeQion be- Again; he hende takes occaſion to fulpe®, that the rays ig 
Vond the commom glaſs; though it come far ſhort of the have ſeveral fides; endued with ſeveral original properti® F 
Abiteneſs and vivacity.of the natural cry/al.. , _ - l it appears from the circumſtances, chat theſe are not twole 
"Th delt artificial 4, ali are faid to be thoſe made at Moran, | rays differing in their nature from each other, one con g 
near Venice; called Venice 7 II win an poſidons, refrifted'in the uſual, and the other 0” 
CrySraLls, in chymiſtry, expreſs ſalts, or other matters, ſhot, or | unuſual manner; the difference in the experiment men" of 
— 42 in marmer of crzſtal. Sec CRYSTALLIZATION, —! being only in che poſition of the fides of the rays, tot 25 


| WD „„ „„ „„ + -{ perpendicular refration; For one and the ſame ray bf | 
| CnrSTAt of ulun, b dum purified, and reduced into eras, | lometimesafterthe uſual, and ſometimes after the wndh0n 
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„nas to the poſition of its ſides to the cryſtal: the re 
yer 5 alike Ars when the ſides of e are po- 
fraction (ame way to both, but different when different... 
ited the therefore, may be conſidered as having four ſides, 
«5; two of which, oppoſite to each other, diſpoſe the 
W bete reracted after the unuſual manner; the 
7 the uſual. "Theſe diſpoſitions, being in the rays before 
incidence on the ſecond, third, and fourth ſurfaces; and 
* Fering no alterations, for what appears, in their paſſage 
eh them; muſt be original and connate. See Supplement, 
3 ISLAND CRYSTAL, and PAR ALLELOPIPEDIUM.... 
_— among phyſicians, denote uſtules diſperſed all 
„white and tranſparent, and of the bigneſs of a 
5 lupine: much the ſame with what are otherwiſe called phly- 


1 


the 


nec 


called the capſule of the cryſtalline. —This membrane is ſome- 
2 


nid es. PP 
e | eb the configuration; of the &ry/alline that occaſiotis perſons 
| to be either myopes, or presbyte ; i. e. to be eithet long, or 
e Z Eee i 
it The cryſtalline being of two conſiſtences ; outwardly, like a 
ielly; but, toward the'center, as hard as falt : hence, ſome au- 
1 thors think, that its figure may be varied; which variation they 
g ſuppoſe to be effected by the ligamentum ciliare. Hence; Pr. 
on Grew, and others, aſcribe to the ciliary ligament a power of 
wy making the cryſtalline more convex, as well as of moving it to 
| or from the retina : accordingly, by the laws of optics, ſome- 
tes thing of this Kind is abſolutely neceſſary to diſtinct viſion :! 
lic, for, as the rays from diſtant objects diverge leſs than thoſe from 
| nigh ones 3 either the cry/?alline humour muſt be capable of be- 
lee. ing made more convex, or more flat; or elſe there muſt be an 
my elongation of the eye; or of the diſtance between that and the 
| retina, RD ah! . 
in The eMalline humour, When dried, appears to conſiſt of a vaſt 
two number of thin, ſpherical laminte, or ſcales, lying over one an 
radh other: Leewenhoeck reckons, there may be 2000.of them in 
tale; one cryſtalline 3; each of theſe, he ſays, he On diſcovered to con- 
nl ſiſt of a ſingle fibre, or fine thread, wound up in a ft 0 


tar meet in as many centers; and yet not interſere nor croſs in any 
nd Sit place, Philo. Tranſ. No 165. C 


& well as of the operation of conching. See Ex x. 
CRYSTALLINE heavens, in the old aſtronomy, two orbs ima-. 


g pe | vined between the primum mobile and the firmament, in the 
ſitbout Polemaic ſyſtem, where the heavens were fuppoſed ſolid, and 
vided: only ſuſceptible of a fin le motion. es. „ 
blique, King Alphonſus of Arragon is ſaid to have introduced the cry- 
aQions frallines, to explain what they called the motion of trepidation, 
ry rule, re IO Ch 
the fine The firlt cry/falline; according to Regiomontanus, Ec. ſerves] 
ly new, lo account for the flow motion of the fixed ſtars; which 
he rack, makes them advance a degree in 70 years, according to the 
$i ader of the ſigns, vis. from welt to eaſt ; which occaſions the 
Alle preceſſion of the equinox, ng. GL 
e aktt ſecond ſerves to account for the motion of libration; 'or| 
trepidation whereby the celeſtial ſphere librates' from one 


bole towards another, occaſioning a difference in the ſun's 


| N 1 5 1 K 5 | 10 
but the moderns account for theſe motions, in a much more 


vey, and eaſy manner. He rag - | 
ALLINE arſenic. See the article AxsE Nic. 
AYSTALLIZATION: in chymiſtry; a kind of congelation 


befalling Calts; 
kt free dart whe 


\* 


. 8 fixed, and volatile; when, being 
the greateſt part of their humidity, they are left 
Maren dry, and ſhoot into cryſtals. 1 Pf * 7 7 
ks, "nary. method of cryfallization is performed | 
8 pu body in water, filtering it, and letting it 
0 d toſhoot. 2 peng mates 


e footing is accounted for, © | 
* n force which is in all bodies, and 

menſiruum, „ by reaſon.of its ſolidity; whereby, when 
up, or evar 
io Mine barg 
| "ok 


Wd, they Will re | 
u: will run intg' als; : 

key > *liah to ſalts 72 g 

52 IP 
Ps 0 ele they each of Wen re-alſu 
their fal mat one might as cally diveſt a 
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and the other 


The yflline is the ſupject of the dilcaſe called a crardeh, 
| 


formed by dl: 
top ; and, laſtly, letting it ; 
n Sir Igaac Newton's princi- 


or fluid, in which ſuch particles float, is ſated 
evaporated (Which brings it to the ſame), ſo that] 
articles are within each other's attractive powers, 
ber ib e another onore than they are daun by ce 


221 uced into migute particles 3 yet, when they are 
me their proper 
nd. deprive them 


This being an immutable and perpetual law, by knowing the 

figure of the cryſtali, we may underſtand what the textuxe of 
the particles ought to be, which can form thoſe cry/7als.: and; 
on the other hand, by knowing the texture of the particles, 
may be determined the figures of the ery/lals, _ . 
For, ſince the figures of the moſt ſimple parts remain always 
the ſame ; it-is evident, that the figures they run into, when 
compounded and united, muſt be uniform, and conſtant: and 
ſince the force of attraction may be ſtronger on one ſide of a 
particle, then on another; there will conſtantly be a greater 
accretion of ſalts upon thoſe ſides which attract more ſtrongly: 
from which it may eaſily be demonſtrated, that the figure of 
the leaſt particles is intirely different from that which appears 
in the cryſlal. See Supplement, article CRY Al. 

CRTSTALLOIDEs, the cryſtalline, coat of the eye; a fine 

membrane, immediately encomj aſſing, and containing the 


| cryſtalline humour; and ſuppoſed to ſerve, by conſtringing or 


- 


dilating that humour, to vary the place of its focus. : 
Anatomiſts are divided about the reality of ſuch tunic, which 
is alſo, from its fine texture, called aranea tunica, or arach- 


. V 80 
CRYS TALLOM ANCY , the art of divining, or foretelling, 
future events, by means of a mirror; wherein the things re- 


99 
" . 


quired are repreſented. 
4 Tits £49 TTY, rn 1 


It is alſo called catoptromancy — The firſt from p NO, 
Congealed water, or eryſtal; and the ſecond from xa7oz]poy, 
mirror; and payrear, divination. e 
CUBATURE, or CunaT ton; of a ſolid; the meaſuring; of 
the: ſpace comprehended in a ſolid.; as a, cone, pyramid, cy- 
nder, Sc. or finding the ſolid content thereof. 
The cubature regards the content of a ſolid, as the quadra- 
ture does the ſuperticies of a figure: ſo that the cubature of 
the 2 5 turns on the ſame thing as the quadrature of the 
% Pl bow 3 IP . | 
CUBE“, in geometry, a regular or ſolid body, conſiſting of 
fix ſquare and equal faces, or ſides; and its angles all right, 
and therefore equal 5 
The word comes from the Greek uußec, tetra, dye. 
The cube is alſo called bexaedron,” becauſe of its fix ſides. 
| The cube is ſuppoſed to be generated by:the motion of a 
ſquare plane, along a line equal to one of its ſides, and at right 
angles thereto ; whence. it follows, that the planes of all ſe 
ctions, parallel to the baſe, are ſquares equal thereto; and, 


* 


„„ angther.-. I Co. 
To deſcribe a rete, or net, whence any given cube may be con- 
Arudted, or wherewith it may be covered. On the right line 
AB (Tab. Geometry, fig. 49.), ſet off the ſide of the cube, 

four times; on A ere& a perpendicular, AC, equal to the fide 

of the, cube AI, and compleat the parallelogram AC DB: 
with the interval ol the fide of the cabs, in the line. CD, de- 
termine the points K, M, and O ;. laſtly, draw the right lines 
IK, LM, NO, and BD; produce IK and LM, each wa 
to E and F, and to G and H; till EI=IK =EF, and 61. 
=LM = MH, and draw the right lines EG, FI. 
To determine the furface and ſalidity of a cube. As the ſurface 
of a cube conſiſts of ſix equal ſquares, a ſide multiplied by it- 


ſelf, and the product by fix, will give the ſüperficies; and the 


ſame product, again, multiplied by the fide, the folidity. + 
Hence, if the fide of a cube be 10, the ſolidity will be 1000; 
if that be 12, this will be 1728: wherefore, the geometrical 
perch being 10 ſoot, and the geometrical foot 10 digits, Sc, i 
the cubic perch is I000 cubic foet, and a cubic foot 1000 cubic | 
digits, =. : 5 : 12 a 5 2 3 A. 
| Hence, allo, cube; are in the triplicate ratio of their ſides} and 
f are equal, if her ſides be . 90 ene, 
Duplication of a Cut. T 1.1. J DuPLicaTion. 
Nannen of 4 CUBE. þ See the articles 1 Scg br N 557 : 
CuBx, or. CusB1c number, in, arithmetic, is a number ariſing 
| from the multiplication of a ſquare number by its root. . _ 
Thus, if the ſquare number four be multiplied by its roct 
two; the factum eight is a cube, or cubic number; and the 
number two, with reſpeCt thereto, a cube root. _ | 
Hence, fince; as unity, is to the root, ſb is the root to the 
fquare; and as Unity is to the root, ſo is the ſquare to the 
cube ch 


þ 


; _— ** 


e root will, alſo, be to the ſquare, as the ſquare to 
the cube that is, unity, the root, the ſquare, and the cube; 
are in continual proportion; and the cube 7 ot is the rſt of 
two numbers that are mean proportionals between unity and 
F ( ͤ Ä BR ( IS PIN 

Fir the compuſition of Cunic numbers. Every cubic number of 

2 bitiomial root is compoſed'of the cubic numbers of the twd 
parts of the factum of thrice the ſquare of the firſt part | 
the ſecond, and of the faftum of thrice the ſquare of the ſe- 
cond part into the firſt. 5 

Demonſt. For a cubit number Is 


i 
= 
. 
C } 
© 1 8 1 


x a cubje number is produced by multiplying e, 
ſquare by the root: but the (quiare of a binomial root is co 
poſed of the ſquares of the parts, and double the ſactum or 
one part into the other. 


Wherefore, the cubic number is compoſed of the cuir of the fuſt 


« at IO 
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as of heir hee, Ses SALT. 
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part; of the triple factum of the ſquare of the fiſt 3 iy 
: AT | | econd, 


* 


For the conſiruflion'of cubic equations,ſee ConsTRUCTION.— For 
their reſolution, ſee REs0LUTION.—For their roots, ſee Roo r. 


., 1 Vitruvius, che foot is 4 of the Roman cubit, i. e. 16 digits, 
br finger's-breadths. See Foot, Finctr's-breadth, &c. 


. . © berance of the humerus, and part of the ulna; upon which'it 
+. runs all — n aſſes under the ligamentum annulare, 
© "and is inſerts 


- a — 7 
4 
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Head ad, and of the*tri . uare vf the ſecond CUBITI bict 1.) WY wy 

3 * * hy ROE | Sat ev See the articles FRI 
An ocular demonſtration of this we have in the following ex-]CUBLTI longus. J "40 
_ ample, where multiplication alone is uſed, Suppoſe, v. gr, the] CUBITUS, in anatomy, a bone of the arm, reaching from the 


into the firſt. 


CUP 


Biceps. 


NGue. 


2 or + 5. Bis, 8 elbow to the wriſt; otherwiſe called ulna, or the pr: C 
root 8 Þ+ 4 $02.4. 20+4? Some uſe the word for all that part of the arm between f., | 
. . Beg 204 bow and the wriſt ; including the una, or oubity; Properly | 
nE NES. etc, ic 
4. 202. 4. 20-4 | -CUBO- . UBU8-CUBL, Cl 
 20%þ2. 4. 20 4 0 CUBO-CUBUS, the term whereby Diophantus, Vieta, G. g; | 
— — — 855 the fixth power; which the Arabs call quadratun ay; , 
24=20%+ 3. 200. 4＋3. 4* 204+4* CUBOIDES, or O Cunironmg, in anatomy, the ſeventh bone 
ends ST D900 3 of the foot; ſo called, from its deing in form of a cub arch 
3.2% 4 eee (Ole) fg. 7. lit. l. fer allo Tor. 

, 3. 4*. 20=96e {| Some alſo call it multiforme: it is fituate in the fore. pan ai 
= | the calcaneum, in the ſame rank with the offa cuneiformia. 1 
8 | Behind, it is articulated to the os calcis; before, to the tw H 

ry BEG 24 13844. 1 } outer bones of the metatarſus ; and within, it is joined to the 1 

n ence. hi parton the ri de bend is plaged amohyg units, and] third os Cuneiforme. © | p 

dat on the left among tens; the cubic number of theright-hand|CUBUS-CUBL, a name whereby the Arab writers, andthoſe vi 

part muſt be put in the right-hand place; the factum of its tri-· follow them, denominate the ninth power, or a number nul. * 

Hold eight times by ĩtſelf continually ; which Diophantus,an bi 

pl the triple ſquare of the left into the right, in tl 


into the left, in the ſecond place; and the factum t 
Fe e $ d Fe 
place 


ſtmhe cube of the left-hand part falls in the fourth 88 TOTING. STANT. GG er 
I the root be a rt two or more characters on the CUCKING-STOOL, or Cor STOOL, antiently called fun 


right muſt be eſteemed as one; that it may have the farm of a 
binomial. It is obvious, that any cube is compoſed of the cubes 
pf the ſeveral parts of the root, and of the factums of the triple 
ſquare of any of the left-hand characters into the next on the 
right; and alſo of the facdums of the triple ſquare of the right- 
hand characters into all the left. Suppoſe, v. gr. the root 243 : 
take 240 for one part of the robt, three will be the other part ; 
Conſequently, 9 2 5 1 * ä Ba | We: | | oy 8 £ A 8 . 6 
+» 3-240, z 318400 
23.240. = 6480 
FE 


* 


q 


—— ͤ — ꝗ 7k, ñ̃ 
; . 0 Ix VVV 
The places of the Kerl Sg me determined from what 
was obferved above: for regard muſt here, too, be had to the 
ciphers to be added to the numbers multiplied by each other, | 
if they be placed alone. . 


_ traftion of cubic roots will be eaſy. See EXTRACTION. 


Cuyr root, or Cunic root, the origin of a cubic number; or a 


number by whoſe multiplication into itſelf, and again into the 
= 2 any given number is formed. 9 50 


traction of the cube root is the ſame thing As the finding | 


Any number, v. gr. 23 by whoſe multiplication into itſelf twice 
. continual 52 given number, v. gr. 8, is produced: the proceſs 
Whereof, ſee undet the article EXTRACTION. . 


|  CUBEBS, in pharmacy, a fruit brought from the inland of Java, | 


in grains, or ſeeds, reſembling pepper, both in form and fize; 
whence ſome call it wild pepper. 
+ Kt is ſaid, the natives of the place boil it ere they allow it to be 
- exported, to prevent its being ſown in other countries.— _. 
Cubebs fortify the ſtomach, brain, and other viſcera; and enter 
_ as an ingredient in ſeveral officinal compolitions. 
CUBIC 2quation is an equation wherein the unknown quantity is 
of three dimenſions ; as x, =, &c. See EQUATION. 


Cvupic foot. See the article Foot. 


CUBICAL paraboleis, a term uſed by ſome writers for a para- 


- bola of the higher kind; v. gr. where a*x=y*, Hl. See 
_ Cunys;. ſee alſo PARABOLA. . „„ 


0 7 


CUBING of a ſolid. See the articles CUBAT URE, dr. Plants of the cucurbitaceous kind os out their branches 


CUBIT, a long meaſure, uſed by the antients, eſpecially the He- 
drews; taken from the ordinary extent of a man's arm, be- 
tween the elbow and the tip of the han. 


In the Scripture, we find cubits of two lengths ; the one equal, | 


according to Dr. Arbuthnot, to 1 foot, 9 inches, 1885 of an 
inch, our meaſure; being the fourth part of the fathom, double 
the ſpan, and fix times the palm: the other equal to 1. 1858 
foot, or the four hundredth part of a ſtadium.— The Romans, 


too, had a cubrt, * to * 4 55 foot, five inches, 1886 of 
£ 


an inch. F. Merſenne makes the Hebrew cubit 1 foot, 4 di- 
. © gits, and 5 lines, with regard to the foot of the capitol. Accord- 
ning to Hero, the geometrical cubit is 24 digits; and, according 


-*extenſor muſcles of the fingers; thus called, as young placed 


Aung the cubitus, externally.—It riſes from the external protu- 
bHerance of the humerus, and, 


tacarpus, that ſuſtains ti little fin 


hi, withinſide the arm. It riſes from the inter 


eier #v5 interns, the Br of the feng, placed gong the c-| 
rotu- 


I. Rinking pond. This was antjently written gaging fal: in 
e | Jounec day it is called cathedra ſtercoris. | 


from the feſemblande it is ſuppoſed: to bear to a monk scon 
and trapezius, from its: reſemblance to a neal hour 
ay 


This compoſition of cubic numbers once well conceived, the ex-| 


b ON f its tendon under the li- 
_ "-gamentum annulare, is inſerted into the fourth bone of the me-|CU 


er him Vieta, ughtred, Se. Call cubv · rubo· cubus. Ye 


PowER.. 


brel, and Irgbuchet; an engine for the puniſhment of (cl 
and unquiet women, by ducking them in the water. 
Kitchen ſays, ( Every one having view of frank. pledge, out 
© to have a pillory an a tumbrel. This machine was much i 
riſe, even among our Saxon anceſtors, whi called it ſcealdiy. 
ole. . eye pran $3 aert 4 F; bg 5 3 be : *\ 
e puniſhment was antiently alſo inflicted on brewers, ad 


bakers, tranſgreſſiog the law 3. who were thereupon, in ſic 
. a ſtool or chair, to be ducked in. /ercore, ſome muddy c 


2UCULLARIS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the ſcapula, fo call 


called a traperium. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fg. b. 4 


A 2. N. 4. . b Fro N pare 
7 The fibres i tis arſe have various originations and adam phure 
whence Dr. Drake thinks, it may be more properly called tine, be ſ 
than one muſcle. The upper order of fibres, or muſcles, ſpring degre 
from the os occipitis; the ſecond from the ſpine of the verteke and d 
of the neck, and the third from the ſpines of the eight upper The 
vertebræ of the thorax, or back: and are inſerted into the ſpite, mult 


acromium, and baſis of the ſcapula, and part of the clavicile 
From the different diſpoſitions of theſe fibres, the ſcapulas 
drawn different ways; the firſt pulling obliquely upwards, de 
laſt obliquely downwards, and the middle backwards: wha 
they act all three together, they are ſaid to draw backwas 


only ; 5. e. the two extremes antagonizing, the midde fl * 
CUCULLATE fowers, among botaniſts, ate ſuch as reſeni mow 
n 


a cucullus, or monk's hood, or cowl. See FLOWER. 
JCULLUS was antiently a traveller's cap; called alſo en 
goul, or gula: whence the name paſſed to the monks, ana 
whom it ſignified their frock and cap, which were of one per 
CUPHA, an antient form of medicine; being a cap, G 
ver, for the head, with cephalic powders quilted ther 
worn in many nervous diſtempers, and particularly ſuch 


more immediately affect the head: as againſt catan # 
fluxions, &c.—lt is now much out of uſe. _ _ 

CUCURBITACEOUS plants, a claſs of plants, ſocalledi 
their reſemblance to the gourd, called by the Latins c 


Wich is the head of this family. 


way; Which are ſoft, and generally beſet with tend 
means whereof they cling to the bodies that are ne! het 
| Their flowers are either ſterile, or fertile: the lat ml 
yield fleſhy fruits of various figures ; containing vii F 
ſeveral flat ſeeds placed in three or four Jodges, ® 
| 1 „„ 4 
Theſe ſeeds have uſually a white ſweetiſh kernel; the * 
part of them being of thaſe called frigide 14% 
| 3 ALS 5 — 
| umpion, melon, &c, are of the cc | 
CUCU NI f. „ CucussiTa, in chymiſtry, an erben , 
veſlel, called alſo body; of the figure of a gourd, bo 
wherein are put the matters to be diſtilled. « til 
It is ſometimes alſo made of tin, and ſometimes of be 
When a diſtillation is to be made, they fit on to ita . 
with an aperture, and a neck proportional. 4 
CUCURBITUEA, in chicurgery, a cupping- Blade (1 
uſed in the operation of cupping: i See Cure 
| IDDY; in a firſt rate man of war, is a place hing oy” 
' captain-Jieutenant's cabin, and the quatter-deck3 e 
into partitions, for tho maſter, and other officers 


4 


31 9 


Done of the firſt order of 


by a 1 ſhort tendon into the fourth|CUER 


CUE, an  ijem, or innuendo, given to the aRtors 90 9 

what, or, when, to ſpeak. PrROMPTER- cs 
; PO: To wall in Cuno, is a Spaniſh 7 % 
without a cloke; or without all the formalities 


Ships. g. 2. I. R. : 
1 
g 


* 4 \ i 4 
. 0 
\ * 
8 9 
\ , 
A F 2 
" % 6 


G Grin, a irit, which a woman divorced from her 
huſband, Þ Ay 


ithſtand it. 


a piece of defenſive armour, made of ati iron 
well hammered ; ſerving to cover the body, from th 
pate che girdle, both before and behind. 1 


neck een 1 
. TI ve the word, by corruption, from the Italian xuore, 
l Y _ — covers that part: others from the French 
e. y or the Latin corium, leather; whence coriaceous: by rea- 


on defenſive arms were originally made of leather; 


df 1 -v;of; was not brought into uſe till about the year 1 300. 
, Lang. rs, the cavalry armed with cuiraſſes. 

wg The French ave ftill a regiment of cuiraſſiers; and a good 
the + of the German cavalry. are cuiraſſed. 


the Roman calendar, we find the name of S. Dominic the 
cuiraſſed; a title given a ſaint of the eleventh century; from 


CU P 


Hence the appellatiori culmiferous plants. 


recover lands or tenements from him to CULPABILIS. See the atticle Nox 7 culpabilis. 


her huſband alienated them during marriage; becauſe, | CULPRIT, a term uſed by the clerk of the arraignments; 

whom ie marriage} ſhe could not gainſay it. | 
_ is a writ of entry, which a widow hath againſt 
Comms her huſband alienated her lands or tenements 


him ge ane; ſpecifying, that, during his life, ſhe could 
n , 


-when a perſon is indicted for a criminal matter. 
charge againſt the priſoner at the bar), he is aſked if guilty, or 
not guilty ? If he anſwers, not guilty, there is next a replication -. 
from the crown, by continuing the charge of guilt upon him; 
which is expreſſed by pronouncing the word cul-prit ; cul being 
an abbreviation of the Latin word 7 2 guilt, or culpabilis, 
guilty, and prit (now pret) the old French word for ready; 
or, as others rather think, the Latin apparet, appears. 
From this formula, therefore, of the clerk of the arraign- 
ments, the priſoner is deemed guilty of the crime charged 
on him; and that the crown is ready to prove it upon him. 
That this is the true explanation of the term, ſeems evident 
—_ the _ of the entry of the record of the tryal, when 
rawn at. | 


CULTELLATION, a term which ſome authors uſe for the 


meaſuring of heights, and diſtances, by piecemeal : that is, 
by inſtruments which give us ſuch heights and diftances by 
parts, and not all at one operation. "yo | 


| * Menage derives the word from the Latin abide others 
from coluber, ſnake; either on account of the length and 
ſlenderneſs of the piece, or of the ravages it makes. 


Of theſe there are three kinds ; viz. the culverin extraordi- 
The culverin extraoridingry has 54 inches bore; its length 
32 calibers, or 13 feet; it weighs 4800 pound; its load is 
above 12 pound]; carries a ſhot 5 inches + diameter; weigh- 


The ordinary culverin is 12 feet long carries à ball of 17 pound 
ounces z caliber 51 inches; its weight 4500 pound. 


jant of the ſame name, much like 


that of fennel; growing abundantly in the iſle of Malta, 


where it is ſown and cultivated after the manner of corn. 
»The French frequently call it anis aigre; ſharp or ſour anis. 
It is uſed with ſucceſs in vertigo's, wind-colics, tympanies; 
c. It is eſteemed excellent to retrieve the natural heat in 


mil . t wearing of an iron cuiraſſe, by way of penance. | op Ws. 
,and On gh term, properly ſignifying the bottom of , See the ar Sg Ho! . 
de a lamp. t is applied in anger to ſeveral 8 Gres From 9 "xr ORTICULTURE, 
7.4 joinery, uſed, in-vaults and cielings, to x 0] | 00s. Ie ATE RYE : 
Po | he monary 7 L = — 1 * CULVERIN®*, a long flender piece of ordnance and artillery; 
colds der of 4 teſtudo ; particularly a kind of pendentive in Go | ſerving to carry a ball to a great diſtance: . 
ic vaults, VVV 9 
ay ay ty a ſort of low, ſpherical vault, oven-like; See | 
uch if . | EO | WR 0 
J VAULT. r | 
lag. Cul de iche denotes the arched roof of a niche on rr ; 
bs 8 niche eee ee the ordinary, and the leaft fed. 
Z * ULINARY ®, an epithet yy added to fire N 
un ning it to be 2 common fire, excited in wood, coals, or 
ddy of mining It r 4 N hots "bg 4 At Ap | 
"Ke other ordinary fuel: in contradiſtinction to ſolar fire, or that]. 1 n 
ble: in raiſed by the won of a burning-glaſs 3 alſo to central fire; ing twenty pound weight. 
to animal fire, Sc. r dene 
o calel . is formed from the Latin culina, kitchen; this bei N 
$coMz Daya a of loch fires. | : e e 
| dg Culizary fire, according to Boerhaave, conſiſts of a portion of 
9 pure elementary, 5 2 ard dee by the oily, or ſul-[ Col vkRIx 
Few phurous parts of the fuel, with ſuch velocity, as that it moves og rg IT 
ations WWW te fame, agitates and whirls them violently about, and by) gh of fant vun inf 
«frag degrees breaks and attenuates them; renders them volatile, 
and diſperſes them in air, | | 
w The effect of air upon this fire is, to make, as it were, a 
che fe vault around it, and, by that means, reſtrain and keep it 
Wee in, determine it upon the ſulphur, and thus prevent its too 


haſty diſſipation. 8 
ULLIAGE*, or CurLLace, a right uſurped by the antient 
lords, and eſtabliſhed by a ſhameful cuſtom, which gave them 
the firſt night with their vaſſals brides. | | 

* The word is formed from the French cul, podex, the breech. 
It is fad this right was eſtabliſhed. by Evenus III. king of 
otland, and finally aboliſhed by Malcolm III. a compen- 
lation being ſettled in its ftead ; as occaſioning frequent re- 
volts of the vaſſals againſt their lords. — 


3 LMIFEROUS, in botany, a term applied to ſuch plants 
its, 1 a have a ſmooth · jointed ſtalk, uſually. hollow ; the ſtalk 
cap, nf 9 70 about, at each joint, with ſingle, narrow, ſharp- 
d there pomted leaves ; and the eeds contained in chaffy huſks. 
ily fb Culniferous plants are divided by Ray into two Kinds; thoſe 
taub, R 4 greater, and thoſe with a ſinaller ſeed. . _. 

: boſe with a larger ſeed are called frumentaceous, or cerea- 
- called 4 and are again divided into ſpicatæ, as wheat, rye, ſpelt, 
ins an Uiey, rice, peas, &c. and paniculatæ or jubate,. as oats, 


Kordum, milium, and maiſe. 
pag as aſtronomy, the tranſit of a ſtar or pla- 
OR eridian, or that point of its orbi in i 
dein et — 1 a point of its orbit wherein it 


> neal n . k 5 0 2 | 

bai inte a tar is ſaid to culminate, when it paſſes the meri- 

g wii AE a tin, „ 

A gr 4 find 5 culmination of a far, or the time wherein it paſſ 
4 


ma idtan : on a meridian line AB (Tab. Aftronom 2. 
j 1 . a thread, DC, perpendicularly ; and fon 5 
angle h r, DE, cutting the meridian obliquely, at any 
than vote d den thread, DCE, will cut the plane of 


alequently will be in the plane of the meridian. 


ind, 0 1 Je, therefore, being ſo placed, as that the thread DE 
Pn — = thread DC 3 wait till the ſtar be biste by 
of bn K uin of CE; for then the eye and the ſtar will, toge- 
pits Ono) dd ftr angle DCE, be in the fame plane: conſe- | 
1 4 e = is in the meridian. To find the culmination 
(5,07 , n 1 a globe; ſee GLone. 5 eee l 
c- Gl 5 17 of a' flar's culminating ; its right aſcenſion, |. 
yin uns place Ml ace in the ecliptic, being given.—From the 
A *. his right aſcenſion : and from this ſubtract 


e ripht 8 
1 of the ſtar: the difference being con- 


r's culmination. 


Mus 


* 


in the meridian line, or at right angles; and | 


the time of the pn, time elapled from mid-day] | 


ſtallions, bulls, &c, Pigeons are exceedingly fond of it; 
whence ſome make uſe of it to ſtock their dove-houſes; in- 
cCorporating it with an earth naturally ſaline, or ſome other 
earth that has-imbibed urine. „„ 
This ſeed, as well as the common aniſe, yields; by expreſſion, 
a kind of oil, eſteemed ſovereign in rheumatiſms; provided 
it be uſed with precaution, and in ſmall quantities. 1-6 
CUNEIFORME os, in anatomy. See SPHENOIDES, | 
CUNEIFORMIA ofa denote the fourth, fifth, and ſixth bones 
of the foot; thus called from their wedge-like ſhape, being 
large above, and narrow below,—Sce Tab. Anat, (Oſteol.) 
Fig. 7. lit. c. c. Fig. 3. n. 27. 27. 


They lie all three aſide of one another, and are of different 


ſizes; their upper fide convex, and their under hollow; b 
which means the muſcles and tendons in the bottom of the 

foot are not hurt in walking. „ 

At one end they have each a ſinus, which receives the os 

naviculare; and at the other end they are joined each to one 

of the three inner bones of the metatarſus. EN 


CUNETTE, or CuvsTTs, in fortification, ad ep trench, 


about three or four fathom wide, ſunk along the middle of 


a a dry moat, to lade out the water; or to make the paſſage 


more difficult to the enemy. 1 


' CUNEUS, one of the mechanical powers; more uſually, by 


Engliſh writers, called the wedge. See WEDGE, 
Parabolic Cux Rus. See the article PARABOLIC, 
CUNNUSS®, the pudendum muliebre; or the anterior parts of 
the. genitals of a woman, including the labia pudendi, and 
mons Veneris. See PupeENDUM. | 
The word is formed from the Greek xver, to kiſs, or to be 
- with-child; VVV 
CUP, calyx, a veſſel ſo called; of various forms and uſes. 
In the * German. we have a deſcription of a cup made 
of a common pepper-corn, by Oſwald Nerlinger ; which. 
holds 1300 other ivory cups, each having its ſeveral handle; 
all gilt on the edges: with room for 460 more, 
Cues, among herbaliſts, are thoſe ſhort green huſks in which 
| © flowers grow; ſome being divided into two, three, four, five, 
or ſix leaves. See Supplement, article Caryx . 
Cuy. fountain. See the article Fountain. _ 
CUPOLA®T, in architecture, the ſame with dome. See Dome. 
*The word is Italian, formed of the barbarous Latin cappala, 
otherwiſe called b, and fornix, _. 1 
CUPPEL, Cort, or Corr, among a 2 veſſel or 
utenſil, uſed in the trying and purifying of g 


| Other plants is called 7 0 
ee Cul 


hich n onder, denotes the fiem or alk of corn, or graſs; | 


| ., called alſo 2%. See Supplement, article CQPPELL. 
Pens oO e 


PING, 


After the indictment is read in court (which is the crown's Bo 


The calverin of the leaſt /ize has its diameter 5 inches; is "7 es 
feet long; weighing about 4000 pounds; carries a ſhot 3 
inches 4 diameter, weighing 14 pounds 9 ounces, See D EMIL 
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' CURATOR, in che civil law, a truſtee, or perſon tiominated 
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TppiN G, an operation in chirurgery, for the diſcharge of 
| blood, and other humours, by the ſkinsn. 
It is performed by collecting the humours into x tumour | _ 
under the cutis; and letting them out thence, by ſcarifica- 


tion 3 i. e. by ſeveral inciſions made with a ſcarificator. 


. glaſſer, and ſcarificator : the deſcription of each whereof ſee] 

under their proper head. ry, 

- Cupping is performed either with, or wit bout fire. 1 
Cupping with fire is the more uſual proceſs; and is commonly, 


* þ 


to it; this is placed after the manner of a candleſtick on the 
part whereon the operation is to be performed, and covered 
with a cucurbita or capping-glaſs. ' - _ MALT Ef 
After the included air has been well heated and rarefied with | 
the flames of the candles, the glaſs is clapped cloſe to the 


ſkin ; which it has no ſooner touched, but the candles ate ex- 


« 


In cupping without fire, inſtead of rarefying the air included] 
in the cupping-glaſs by heat, it is done by a ſyringe applied | 
to the neck of the cupping-glaſs, fitted with a- braſs collar, | 
cap, and valve: the capping-g/aſs being applied to the ſkin, |. 

and the ſyringe wrought, part of the air is pumped out of || 
the cucurbitula; and thus the tumour riſes, as in the former | 


* 


caſe, See SYRINGE, . k-th EL e 
The reaſon of the phænomenon is this: the air included in the 
 cupping-glaſs being rarefied, a great part of the load which de- 
fore preſſed the part, and kept it down, and which till conti- 

nues to preſs the reſt of the body, is taken off; upon which 


the air, known to be contained in the veſſels of the body, and | 


mixed with the blood and juices, expands itſelf, and raiſes a 
- tumour, carrying with it the fluids wherewith it is mingled. | 
The operation is performed on the back, and on the breafts and 
thighs, to ſtop or promote the menſes: on the navel, for the 
_ colic—Cypprng is alſo uſed for defluxions on the, eyes, for ve: 
homous wounds, and buboes; on the head, for apoplexies, &c. 
CuPPING-GLASS, cucurbitula, in chirurgery, a glaſs veſſel, ap- 
| plied to certain parts of the body, to draw the blood, and other 
bumours, from within outwards; to be afterwards diſcharged 
through ſeveral inciſions made with a ſcariſicatoo. 
The veſſel is of various dimenſions: ſometimes, inſtead of 
laſs, it is made of wood, horn, braſs, filver, Sc. 
When the cupping is to be performed with fire, the veſſel is 
heated with candles, tow, a torch, lamp, or the like; and in 
this ſtate applied cloſe to the part: the air in its cavity being by 
_ this means rarefied, and brought near to the condition of a 


vacuum; that part of the body covered by it becoming leſs | 


preſſed by the air than the reſt, its juices are forced up with 
che cutis, and raiſe a bunch in the cavity of the veſſel: to 
which the ſcarificator being applied, and ten or twelve inciſions 
made at the ſame time, a plentiful evacuation is effeted, 
To cup without fire, the veſſel is fitted with a braſs neck; to 
Which a ſyringe being applied, a rarefaction is produced, by | 
working it to and fro; the reſt is done as in the former caſe. 
CURATE is properly a parſon, or vicar of a pariſh, who hath 


8 the charge or cure of the pariſhioners ſouls. See Cox E, and | 


S ( 7 | 

CuRATE. is now more generally uſed for a „or ſubſtitute 
of the parſon ; or one who es of the in- 

cumbent, or beneficiar rx. if i , 
CURATIVE indication, among phyſicians, that which directs 
what is to be done for the cute of a diſeaſe. See SVM TOM, 
and INDICATION, ; 33 wx þ 
to take care of the aſſairs and intereſts of a perſon emanci- 
ted, or interdicted. ) [| 
countries where the Roman law prevails, between the age | 
of 14 and 24 years, minors have curators aſſigned them: till | 
14, they have tutors. N | 


. 


\ 


CURATOR of an univerſity, in the United Provinces, is an | 


elective office, to which belongs the direction of the affairs 


of the univerſity ;- as, the adminiſtration of the revenues, | 


the inſpection of the profeſſors, c. 


* 


The curators are choſen by the ftates of each province : the | 


univerſity of Leyden has three; the burghermaſters of the 
city have a fourth. | e S SF AF | 


CURDLIN » the coagulating or fixing of any fluid body ; | 


wir ny gr EG ad Oprene dhe 

ias ſays, Ariſtæus ſon of Apollo, and Cyrene da 

of the tiver Peneus, were the firſt who found the ſecret of 
At Florence they curdle their milk for the making of cheeſe 
with artichoke-flowers; in lieu of the rennet uſed for the 
Lame purpoſe among uus. 

The Bifaltz, a people of Macedonia, Rochfort obſerves, 


| live wholly upon curdled milk, f. „. of curds, He adds, that | 


» curds-are the whole food of the people of the Upper Auver 
in France, and whey their only drink; Rl s ELL Af Ig 5 


violent pains, with a ſhivering in the back. _ ocean 


. | CURE, in medicine. See PALLIATIVE cure. 
The inſtruments uſed herein are the cucurbitule, or cupping- CuRE F ſouls, a benefice, the incumbent wherof lu 


effected: the air in the cavity of the cucur- | Sine Curts. See the article Sing. 
bitula is heated, and fo rarefied, by the application of the | CURE, in falconry, the ſame with caſting. See 8 
game of a lamp, or the like; and the veſſel immediately ap- CURETESS®, in antiquity, a ſort of prieſts, or people « 4 
plied to the part to be upped. 1 | : 
Grier, eſpecially the French, proceed thus : a piece of card | 
+ is cut round, and a lamp, or four little wax candles, affixed | _ 


retes: according to Peron, and others, the Curetes were, i 


5 Phiygias what the druids and bards were afterwatds am 
e 


* 


on 
converted into little gui, in their breaſts, 


It is owing to the want of being ſucked, whe 
of remedying, and preventing it, is 1 Methay 


a8 the 
a cet. 


charge and guidance of the ſouls of the people With. 
tain extent of ground, called a pariſb. Nan 
Such are a vicar, a rector, c. in contradi 


ſtincti 
bend, a dean, a chantor, Sc. n to 2 pn 


iſle nf, Crete; 2 alſo Carpenter 7 
* The name Curetes, according to Strabo, was given 
| reaſon of their cutting off The hair ae 3 1 
enemyꝰ's taking hold thereof: the word being Greek ka 2 
of xe, tonſure, from Kepw, tonde. Others derive 1b 
kxxesrespia, the feeding or educating of a child: h ate 
| _ _ they are ſaid to have educated Jupiter. a 
The Curetes are ſaid to have been originally of mount 1g, : 
' Phrygia; for which reaſon they were alſo called Idæi Dag 1 
Ovid fays, they had their origin from a huge ſhower of hs 
Lucian and Diodorus Siculus fepteſent them as very expert i 
caſting of darts; though other authors give them no Weapon 
but bucklers and pikes : but all agree in furniſhing them vi 
tabors and caſtatietta's ; and relate, that they uſed to dance 
much to the noiſe and claſhing thereof. | 
Some authors, however, give a different account of the (%. 


the times of Saturn, &c. and in the countries of Crete ind 


auls, &c. i. e. they were prieſts who had the ear d 
what related to religion, and the worſhip of the gods, 
'» Hence, as in thoſe days it was ſuppoſed there was tio comfy: 

nication with the but by divinations, auguries, and th 
operations of _ 3 the Curetes paſſed for magicians and in 
chanters: to theſe they added the ſtudy of the far of nature 
And poeſy ; and fo were philoſophers, aſtronomers, Cc. 
Such were the Curetes, and after them the druids ; with thi 
difference, that the Curetes, in the time of the Titans wat 
to the wars; for which reaſon they were armed, and yer 
wonderfully dextrous in dancing, cap-i-pe, ſhaking ther 
, bucklers and javelins: from which action, Pezron conjet 
ures, they took their name Curetes; cura, in the Celtic, dei 
the ſame with x in the Greek : g. d. I ſtrike or beat, 
According to Kircher, the Curetes were what the ſpirium 
among the Cabbaliſts, the potoers in Dionyſius, the denn 
among the Platoniſts, and the genii among the Egyptians. 
Voſſius, de Idololat. diſtinguiſhes three kinds ef Curete: ; that 
of Ætolia, thoſe of gia, and thoſe of Crete, who wn 
originally derived from the Phrygians. | ; 
The Frl., he ſays, took their name from vez, inſuij i 

„ from the time of a combat wherein the enen 

| ſeized their long hair, they always kept it cut: thoſe 

Phrygia and Crete, he ſuppoſes were ſo called from 1m 
- young man; in regard they were young; or becauſe tie 
nurſed Jupiter when he was young. 
CURFEU, g. d. couure: feu, a ſignal of retreat, given in cin 
taken in war, c. to advertiſe the inhabitants to go wich 
and not to ſtir out any more. 4 
The curfeu-bell, wherewith the ſignal was antienty 
+ was ſometimes hung up as a puniſhment of ſedition. 31 
quier ſays, it was called carfou, and: garefou; as being! 
tended to advertiſe the people to ſecure themſelves from 8 
robbers and debauchees of the night. 
The moſt antient curſeu was that eſtabliſhed in Englant 
William the Conqueror; who appointed, under ſevere 
nalties, that, at the ringing of a bell at eight o dock u 
evening, every one ſhould put out their lights, ory 
rake up their fires, and go to-bed.—Whence, to thi 11 
where a bell is accuſtomed to be rung about bei in, 
called curfeu-bell. | al 
CURIA, in our antient cuſtoms.—It was uſual for wY 
of England to ſummon the biſhops, peers, and go 10 
the kingdom, to ſome particular place, at the 7 Ll 
in the year; and this aſſembly is called, by our n Y 
curia; becauſe there they confulted about the wall * 
of the nation: whence it was ſometimes alſo — 4 
curia, generalis curia, Auguſtalis curia, and cur 
&c. Ml | 1 


Conil adviſare vult, in law, is a deliberation 3 1 
| ſometimes take, before they give judgment in à c, 
2 ey. to be any point of en 
cceaas d URIAM, , . a 
Aurilium Cx ix. See the artices ; AvUxI1LIUM. | 
CuRria baronum. See CourT-BARON _ 400 
Cura claudenda is a writ that lies againſt him "doi 
| fence and incloſe the ground, but refuſes or defers 1 0 
Curra militum *, a court fo called; antiently 
brook-caſtle, in the iſle of Wight. ol 
| Et idem Dominus Wilkelmus de Inſula facers 2 6 1 
riam liomini caſtri de Cariſbroc, de tribus ſehi 


. Wemen neui delivered are ſubject to have their milk curdled, 


3 


Soptimanas, in curia gue vocatur curia militum. 1 


„ 


' 75 - 7 2 1 
* 


1 Gee the article Ræ cr t. 
Refus g the jc denoted a portion, or diviſion, of 
Cost, 4 ts ; 5 | 
i tribe. \mulus, à tribe conſiſted of ten curiæ, or a 
In the time of # ws 4 cures being one hundred : that legiſlator 
touland fel divifion of his people into thirty curiæ. 
pate ela, or, dune curialir, became uſed for the 
Aerwart® each cario held its afſemblies. —© 
bn alſo; curia paſſed to the ſenate-houſe 3 and it is from | 
moderns come to uſe the word curia, court; for | 
ultice, and for the judges, &c. there aſſembled . 


el from cine cate, 4. 2. ü afembly of 


e where the magiſtrate held his aſſizes, and the people 
nel to aſſemble; 10 f, again, may come from xupos, aut ho- 


gower 3 in regard, % Enoland 
| of England. 

Romulus, upon dividing the people into curiæ, gave each 
41ion 2 chief, who was to 235 of that curia, under che 
1 io, and flamen curialis. 185 | 
= 1 ww 2 ide and officiate at the ſacrifices of the 
aria, which were callec ous ; the curia furniſhing him 
uch + ſum of money on that conſideration : which penſion or 
ketone was C ed curionium. 3 et, 8 2 +2 0 "= th * 
lach diviſion had the election of its cirio; but all theſe parti- 
cular curio's were under the mage of a 3 Ta mou: 
nl, called curio maximus; who was the head of the body; an 
wm by al the curio s, afſembled in the comitia Ren We HER 
All theſe inſtitutions wa ſet a-foot 15 3 and 7 5 
frmed by Numa; as Halicarnaſſeus relates it. wyn wi 
bare too ae in each, c ng. 
URIOSUS; an officer of the Roman empire, during the mid- 
tle age, appointed to take care that no frauds and irregulari- 
ties were committed; 1 no abuſes in what related 
to the 120 js ys Fed and to give intelligence to the 
[court of what paſſed in the province. 
This made the curioſi people of importance; and put them in 
condition of doing more harm than they prevented: on | 
which account, Honorius caſhiered them, at leaft in ſome 
parts of the empire, anne 415 

e curiof 8 pretty near to what we call controllers : 
they had their name from cura, care; quod curis agendis & 
cove yt 8315 publici de operam darent. 
num of the CUR10SI nature. See ACADEMY. _ 
NG ju; . See CRoss-GRAINED AF. 
| , a meaſure of corn; 
CCCP 
RRANTS, or CuxR As, a kind of little raiſins, or dried | 
pes of different colours, black, white, or red; brought 
rom ſeveral places of the Archipelago, and among others, 
fon e of Corinth; whence their name, currants, 
J. J. cerinths. IG „„ > oa F 
Idey muſt be choſen new, ſmall, and in large maſſes; and 
cxre be taken, that the little Spaniſh currants be not foiſted in 
tbeir room. When made up in bales, they may two 
Cr three years, without ſtirring or giving them air.— Their 
e ö in 
olitions ; where they ſerve in lieu of raiſins; Sir George 
Wh realy account oF theſe 7 _— 76 _—_ of prepare- 
auß tnem, is very curious.—T he iſland of Zant, he obſerves, 
i the chief place whence currants are brought : the Morea, 


Plantation, and whence the Latins denominated them 1b 

rinthiace, now produces no more; as having been much 
. etted : the jealouſy of the Turks not allowin large veſ- 
to enter the gulph to take them off their hands. 


the common opinion; but on vines, like other ; 
— _ the leaves are fomenhat thicker, and A ha 


We all red, or rather black. 


= they be dry, clean them, and lay them up in ma- 
Funes, which the natives call ſeraghier; 5 3 in at 
» till the magazine be full. They cling ſo faſt toge- 

der by their own weight, | 
. inſtruments. He 
2 el them for ſending abroad, they have people who greaſe 
8 and legs, and tread them cloſe, chat t ey may keep the 
reel; are ſold for about twelve crowns the thouſand 
2 and pay as much cuſtom to the ſtate of Venice. 
. Produces enough yearly to load Fran ſix veſſels; Cepha- 


05 _ or four; and the other iſlands one. The Engliſh 
u the F ry at Zant; the Dutch two or three merchants; 


ave a do 

Tie, © Tante that both France and Holland do together. 
ing perf we know but little of the uſe we make of them; 
50"; aded th eing of cloth ; and 


ey only ſerve in d bein 
4 riſtmas pyes, and Engliſh 


RANT, 


ow 
| C 


containing four buſhels, - bt | 


oning ſeveral viands, and in ſome medicinal com- 


r the iſthmus of Corinth, which was antiently the principal | 


ſmaller : they have no ſtone, and, in this country, | 


that they are forced to be dug out 


dench one: the Engliſh conſuming more than fix | 


wn Snorant of the luxury of C 
or CouRAN money, good money, or that which 


\ 


do the direction or ſetting of the current, in, 
the courſe or way of the ſhip: 


| gation; the way they 


by oy not grow on buſhes, like our gooſeberries, though | . 


1 pe them in Auguſt, diſpoſe them in couches on the 


paſſes in commerce from one to another. See 
_ CovRaAnNT, 


C- ; 


the article 


CURRANT accompts. ) Book; 
CURRANT coins. See the articles y Coin. _ 
CURRANT price. - CPRICE. 


"Y 


|CuxRanT, CukRAN To, alſo denotes a ſort of running French | 
-: dance—ſometimes, a muſical air in triple time. SeeCouranT. 
{CURRENT, in 


bydrography; a ſtreàm or flux of water in 
any direction. t 
Currents, in the ſea, are either natural and general, as ariſing 
from the diurnal rotation of the earth on its axis; or actiden- 
tal and particular, cauſed by the waters being driven againſt 
promontories, or into gulphs and ſtreights; where, wanting 
room to ſpread, they ate driven back, and thus diſturb the 
ordinary flux of the ſea.  , . 
The currents are ſo violent under the equator, where the motion 
of the earth is the greateſt, that they carry veſſels very ſpeedily 
from Africa to America; but abſolutely prevent their return 


the ſame way: ſo that ſhips are forced to run as far as the 


fortieth degree of latitude, to find a paſſage into Europe. 
In the Streights of Gibraltar, the currentsalmoſt conſtantly drive 
to the eaſtward, and carry ſhips into the Mediterranean: they 


are uſually, too, found to drive the ſame way in St. George's 


chanel. The great violence and dangerouſneſs of the ſea in 


the Streights of Magellan, is attributed to two contrary cur- 


north ſea. 


ov „* 


rents ſetting in, one from the ſouth, and the other from the 


URRENTS; with reſpett to navigation; may be defined, cer- 
_ tain progreſſive motions of the water of the ſea, in ſeveral 


places, either quite down to the bottom, or to a certain de- 
torntingte depth; by which a ſhip may happen to be carried - 
orward more ſwiſtly, or retarded, in her courſe; according 

n OF i with, or againſt, 


The buſineſs 


of currents jnaking a conſiderable article in navi- 
gatic ſet, together with their ſtrength, is to be 
carefully obſerved: this ſome do by the ripplings of the water, 
and by the driving of the froth along the ſhore, when in ſight of 
it: but the more uſual; as well as mort accuraty way, is thus: 
They firſt fix their boat, by throwing out a triangular piece 
of wood, with a piece of lead faſtened to it, and tied to the 


ſtem of the boat with a cord; and letting it fink fixty fa- 


thom; or more; or, ſometimes, by a kettle tied by the 
bowl, and ſunk; as the other. By either of theſe means, the 
boat is brought to ride as at anchor; which done, the log is 
caſt over, the glaſs e as the log · line veers out, the 
drift of the log is ſet with thE compass. 
This ſhews Whether there be any current, or none; and if any, 
which way it ſets; and at what rate it drives: obſerving, how- 
ever, to a 0 ſomething to the drift, for the boat's drift; for tho? 
ſhe appear to ſtand ſtill; yet, in reality; ſhe is found to move. 
This addition; experience has thus determined; if the ns the 
ride by be ſixty fathom, a third patt of the drift to. be a 


if eighty fathom; a fourth z if an hundred, a fifth. 


If a ſhip fail along the direction of a current, it is evident the 
velocity of the current muſt be added to that of the veſſel : if 
her courſe be directly againſt the current, it muſt be ſup- 


tracted; if ſhe ſail athwart the current, her motion will be 


compounded with that of the current; and her velocity aug- 
mented, or retarded, according to the angle of her direction 


vit that of the direction of the current; i. e. ſhe will pro- 


ceed in the diagonal of the two lines of direction, and will de- 


' ſcribe or paſs thro that diagonal in the ſame time wherein ſhe 


would have deſcribed either of the ſides, by the ſeparate forces. 
To determine a ſhip's courſe and diſtance, ſailing 1 0 with, 
or againſt, à current. Suppoſe, v. gr. ſhe fails . 110 


miles, in a current which ſets S. W. 30 miles in the ſame 


time: to ſolve the problem geometrically ; ſet off four points 
from N towards E (Tab. Newgation ff 15.), and draw A C 
al to 110 miles; from C draw. CB; parallel to the line 
N.E; and equal to 30 miles: laſtly, draw A B, which will 
be the ſhip's true courſe and diftance. = | 
To find which trigonometrically. In the triangle A BC, there 
are given A C110, BC 30, and the angle C, 229 30; then, 
A CBC: AC-BC:: f, 1 ATB: t, 1B— A. That is, 
as the ſum of AC and BC, viz. 140, is to their difference 
80 :: ſo is the tangent of 78 4j to the tangent 109 40“. 
Hence her true courſe ap to be N. E. 75 50 eaſterly. 
For her diſtance; as the fine. of the angle A, 7 50, is to 
the drift of the current B C,, 30, ſo is the fine of the angle at 
C 229 30“, to the diſtance run, By, two miles. 
nder-CURRENTsS,—Dr. Halley makes it highly probable, that 
in the Downs, in the Streights of Gibraltar, Fe, there is an 
under-currtht, whereby as much water is carried out, as is 
brought in by the upper-current, See UNDER- Currents. 
This he argues from the offing between the notth and ſouth 
Forelaiid, where it runs tide and half-tide, i. e: it is either ebb 
ot flood in that part of the Downs thtee hours ere it is ſo 


% 


off at fea: a certain ſign, that though the tide of flood runs 


aloft, yet the tide of ebb runs under foot, i. e. cloſe by the 
ground; and ſo at the tide of ebb it will flow under-foot. 
This be confirms by an experiment in the Baltic Sound, com- 
municated to him by an able ſeaman preſent at the making it : 
being there, then, with one of the king's frigates, they _ 
rh F TS 


half dry, then wet and trampled again, and again. 


* 
, 
* 
, - 
+ : * 
* 
% 
IE 


U their pinnace into the mid. rem, and were carried vio- | 


lently by the current. Soon after that, the ſunk a baſket with 
a large cannom bullet, to a certain depth of water, which gave 
f chan to the boat's motion; and finking it til lower and | 
lower, the boat was driven a-head to the windward, againft. 
mme uÞper-current; the current aloft not being above four of 
five fathom deep. He added, that the lower the baſket was 
let down, 11 the under- current was found. 


\ 
this principle, it is eaſy to account for that vaſt draught |CURSED. See the articles Accurse, and 
21 water dane pouring in with the current out of the |CURSITOR, an officer or clerk belonging 


Atlantic into the Mediterranean, through the Streights of 
fage about twenty miles broad: yet, without 


harmed bary, Sc, | 


a 
any ſenſible rifing of the water along the coaſts of 
or any overflowing of the lands, which there lie very low. 


1 US *, in ntient writers, denotes the year, or 
Toe 


cCiourſe of a year. Rag”, ths ME 
x * Au e, hac annorum domtnice incarnationis quater quingua- 
| genis & quinguies, quinis luftrit, & tribus curriculis, i, e. In 
the year 1028. for four times fifty. makes two hundred, and 
five times two hundred makes one thouſand; five //tres are 


twenty-five years, and three curriculi are three * J therevf, for the firikin 


CURRIED 34%. See the article HiD#. "lo 
CURRYING, a method of preparing leather, with oil or tal- 
low which raiſes on the hair, or wool-ſide, a kind of grain, 


not unlike that of morocco.—Though there is alſo a Kind of | 


curried leather without grain. ; . 
Currying is the laſt preparation, and puts the leather in a con- 
dition to be uſed for ſhoes, ſalldles, harneſs, &c, It is equally 

— iſed on ſheep, calf, and bullocks- ſkins. © | + 
| colours gi 
and green: the other colours are given by the fkinners z who 
differ from the currierꝭ in this, that they apply their colours on 
the fleſh-fide; the curriers on the hair-fide. 


Manner of currying in black, with the grain. Of blacks there 
are four caſes: either the ſkins are put in tallow on both fides ; 
or dil is uſed, in lieu of tallow, on the fleſh-fide z or tallow is 
uůſed alone on the hair-ſide, and nothing on the other; or tal- 
low is uſed on both ſides, but no grain raiſed. ' 
The two firft are uſed for cows and calves leather; the ſecond 
zs the only way uſed for ſheep ; and the two laſt are uſed oc- 
caſionally for cow and bullock : for calf and ſheep, they uſe 
ſumac on the fleſh-fide, which gives an orange-caft. | 
. For. neats-shin in black; the ſkin, coming from the tanner, 
is wet ſeveral times with a broom, rolled and trod under-foot 
to make it tractable, drained, and as much of the remaining 

| fleſh as poſſible taken off with the knife; hung in the air till 


* 


This done, it is rubbed over with a pummel, or call having 
niches in manner of teeth, to render it till more pliant; and 
ſinged with ſtraw, to prepare it to receive the tallow 3 which 

is applled, boiling hot, on both ſides. N oa] 

The ſkin is then ſindged a ſecond time, laid four hours in a 

veſſel of freſh water, trampled, and worked a ſecond time 
with the pummel on each fide, and ſtoutly drained ; ſmeered 
over with its firſt black made «of galls and ferailles, boiled in 
beer - aigre, or ſour beer; half dried, ſtretched on a table, and 
the grain beat down with a flat iron inſtrument drawn over it 
from place to place. 1 5 | 


It now receives its ſecond black, made of galls, copperas, | 


and gum- arabic; when dry, and firetched on a table, it is 


- ſmeered over with beer-aigre; then folded from corner to cor- | 


ner, and the pummel drawn over it to cut the grain, firſt on 
che hair-fide, then on the fleſh-fide ; the laſt with a pummel 
of cork: the beer hanging in it is taken out with a hair rub- 

ber, boiled in hatter's lye ; and the ſkin faſtened to the table, 


and cleaned with the iron inſtrument above-mentioned, and | 
again wiped with a piece of worſted ſtocken. The ſkin is | 
now brightened, on the hair- ſide, with a luſtre made of bar- | 


| berries, to prepare it to receive its laſt grain. The grain, 
we already obſerved, is begun, by folding the ſkin, the hair- 

| fide inwards, ſeveral: ways: to finiſh it, it is again folded, 
_ "after its firſt luſtre, two w 
à little ſlanting; then acroſs, i. e. firſt directly, or from 
ä N 2 8 
e grain thus formed, the laſt luſtre; which makes its laſt 


preparation, is given; compoſed of gum arabic, garlick, beer | 


- Vinegar, and Flanders ſize, boiled together, and applied cold. 

Calf-s4in, in black, is prepared much after the ſame manner; 

though differently, After wetting, taking off as much 

of the fleſh remaining as poſſible, and drying; they pounce 

the fleſh-fide with a hard, rough, pumice- ſtone, which makes 

it more ſmooth and gentle; then give the grain with the 
pummel, put in the tallow': the reſt as before, 


Sbeep-atim, in black. W hat theſe have peculiar in their prepa- | 
ration, is, that they are firſt ſtretched on a table to get off the | 

0 hey are loaden; then wet, trod un- 
der. foot, and tallow added on the hair - ſide: they are again wet, 
again trod, ſtretched on the table, and the water ſqueezed out 


bourre, or tan, where with t 


with the pummel; then blacked, repaſſed under the pummel on 


each ſide, dried, and all the roughneſs and inequality pared off | 


with a flat, round, cutting inſtrument: the reſt as before. 
Seal - leather, or that without any grain, made of cows or bul- 


en in currying are, black, white, ted, yellow, | 


s; firſt from corner to corner, 


CUR 


The ſkins being wet, trod, and palſed waer 4, 


the fleſh is taken off; the reſt as in the firſ .,;; ny Theeq! 
ing, that the tallow be applied on both "7 wh 0 and the! 
ſible : being now fleeped in water, trod, fried, N 8 oe. The po 


the firſt time; the ſecond black is next laid * and d ved pe 
ſide be quite ſmooth. Laſtly, after receiving dhe tu . And the 
they are preſſed between two tables; withou 1 lu Curves 


> "hes t plaiti 
ing them in any manner during the whole lan i Carts 
© av, 1 
chancery, who maketh out original writs, o the com ies / 
Theſe are alſo called clerts of the courſe ; and are ten MP, « 
in number: making a corporation of themſelve, 155 a uppoſ⸗ 


ol them are allotted ſeveral ſhires ; in which ſhire, the * will P. 


out ſuch gry writs as are by the ſubjeR required et 
, ittle ruler, or label of braſs, divi d like MC! 

ol fines, and fliding in a groove, or notch, along the a Tg Nate, 
of another label, or ruler, repreſenting the horizon, 2 * determ 
ways at right angles to it.—lt is uſed in the analem by the fa 
Cuno is alſo uſed' for a point ſcrewed on the hea Moſt a 


Make 


paſs; and which may be moved, or ſlidden along Wi are 
of greater or leſs ci 8 roblel 

7 — . — vita =P * B07! eib circles, de Bia Fo 
CURTAILING, in the manage, the docking, or c, e 
a horſe's tail. wa 2 e e ee oe (ly problet 


The practice of curtailing is rio-where in vogue fu being 
in England; it being a popular opimion; dert * ny r 
the tail renders the horſe's chine or back the frag 
— HO 00 e WILLING Tatu bf 
e amputation is uſually made between the fourth and 6 
joints of the tail; a ligatufe being firſt tied tight abou 
place, to prevent the flux of blood; and the raw ſtump ahi 
wards feared up with a hot iron; till the extremilties of f 
- veſſels be all ſtoppet 
CURTAIN. in fortification. | See the article Cuxryy. 
CURTATE dance, in aftronomy, the diſtance of 2 planet 
_ _ — ſun, — to Fe or, the inte 
between un, and that point where a perpendicila, ł 
fall from the planet, meets nich the ecliptic. | 
CURTATION, the interval between a planet's diſtance f 
the ſun, and the curtate diſtance. . 
From the preceding article, it is eaſy to find the canta! 
ftance ; whence the manner of conſtructing tables of an 
tions is obvious. | 3 
The quantity of inclination, reduction, and curtatin d 
anet, depending on the argument of the latitude; Kent 
in his Rudolphin tables, reduces the tables of them il in 
one, under the title of tabule latitudinarie. 
CURTESY. See the article CourTEesy. 
CURTICONE, in geometry, à cone whofe top is cut of 
a plane parallel to its baſis; called alſo truncated cone; & 
 Tkuncate. 5 
CURTIN *, CuxrAlx, or CourTINE, in fortification, f 
part of a wall, or rampart, which is between two baſtions; 
| 2 joins the flanks thereof. See Tab. Fortification, ff. 
lit. q q. ; | es | 
Du Cange derives the word from the Latin colin fu 
©  eortis, a little county-court, incloſed with walls: he ſat, im 
| in imitation hereof, that they gave this name to the walbu 
paüarapets of cities, which incloſet them like courts: he adds 2 
the curtains of beds take their name from the ſame origin; ® 
cortis was the name of the general's, or prince'stent; dl 
thoſe who guarded it were called cortinart; and cartiſen. 


The curtin is uſually, bordered with a parapet five feet hi 
behind which the ſoldiers ſtand to fire upon the coleit f 
1 0 RPE -n ¼ LH 
Beſiegers ſeldom carry on their attacks againſt the carim; x 
cauſe it is the beſt flanked of any part. See FLANK. 
Angle of the CURTIN. See articles ANGLE. 
Complement of the CURTIN. F artieles 7 COMPLENENT: 
CURVATURE of a line, is its bending, or flexure ; v9 
it becomes a curve, of ſuch peculiar form and proper. 
Thus, the curvature of the circle is ſuch, 2s that al ya 
of the periphery are equally diſtant from one point um 
called the centre. FT SIART, . 
The curvatures of different circles are to each other 7 
procally as their radii. - EC 
| CURVE, in geometry, a line whoſe ſeveral points Ei, 
8 or are poſited towards different quien. 
ee e F 
In this ſenſe, the word is uſed in oppoſition to 2 ritt iu 
+ whole ſeveral points are poſited towards the fame qu 
Hence, figures terminated with lines of the fit ſort an 
_ curvilinear figures; in oppoſition to thoſe termin 
the latter, called refilinear figures. nid _— 
The doctrine of curves, and of the figures and ſobG! 
from them, conſtitute what we call the higher 8 WA” 
In a curve, the line A D (Tab. Geometry, fil. 51.) ; 


A 


i 


the parallel lines M M, is called the diameter - if 9%; 
equidiſtant, and it cut them at right angles, it 
| Ver is dn 


axis; and the point A, whence the diam 


locks ſkins, differs a little in its preparation from the former. 


Agant ler, I M, are called ordinates, or applicates 3 
ui | | 


| P M, ſemiordinates. . 
2 — 4. the Zoran A P, between the vertex, or other 
Thep®, 


ned point, and an ordinate, is called the abſciſſe. 


nd the concourſe of all the diameters, the center. 
A 


--&nouiſhed into algebraic, frequently with Des 
Cubes 1 and tranſcendental, called by the 
a ee Se. mechanical curves. fag, 
ere CoxvEs, are thoſe wherein 
cee ON 
iſſes AP, * 4 prelfed by 


Nate 53 are alſo called algebraical curves, which are of a 
determinate 
the ame in 
Moſt authors, 


ical ones; * G 
poem nor, conſequently, into geometry. But Sir Iſaac 


euton, and after him Mel. Leibnitz, and Wolfius, are of 
oral rer is not to be preferred to another, for its 
being defined by a more ſimple equation, but for its being 
more eaſily deſcribed. | 
ranſcendental CURVE) 
ic equation. 1 | 
1 Des Cartes, &c. call mechanical ones (ſee Mx- 
cHANICAL), and under that notion exclude them out of geo- 
metry: but Newton and Leibnitz, for the reaſon above-men- 
tioned, are of another opinion. Indeed, Leibnitz has found 
2 new kind of equations, which he calls tranſcendental equa-| 
un; whereby even tranſcendental curves, and thoſe which 
zre not of any determinate order, i. e. which do not continue 
the ſame in all the points of the curve, may be defined. Act. 
t. Lipſ. an. 1684. p. 234. 235 „ 
. Cn of the Se kind or order, are thoſe whoſe| 
equations riſe to the ſame dimenſion, L | | 
Geometrical lines being defined by the relation between the 
ordinates and abſciſſes (or, which is the ſame, by the number | 
of points wherein they may be cut by a right line) are well di- 
finguiſhed into two kinds, or orders: in which view, lines of 
the firſt order will be right lines; and thoſe of the ſecond, or 


is that which cannot be defined by an 


Now, a curve of the firſt kind is the ſame with a line of the ſe- 
cond (a right line not being numbered among curves); and a 
curve of the ſecond kind is the ſame with a line of the third. 


Kk 
m all wt 
to two dimenſions; if they riſe to three, the curves are of 
the ſecond ind; if to four, of the third, c. 
Thus, e. gr. the equation for a circle is, y*=a x—x?, or a*—| 
. A circle, therefore, is a curve of the firſt kind. 
Again, a curve of the firſt kind, is that defined by the equa- 
tion a x=5*; and a curve of the ſecond kind, that defined by 
the equation q* . 0 9 | | | 


Fir the various curves of the firft kind, and their properties, 
ſee Conc ſeftions. 8 . 


cut of! 
cone; & 


ation, Ul 
aftions; 
jon, ff 


treatiſe, under the title of enumeratio linearum tertii ordinis. 
Curves of the ſecond and other higber kinds, he obſerves, have 
parts and properties ſimilar to thoſe of the firſt : thus, as the 
conic ſections haye diameters and axes the lines cut or bi- 
ſected by theſe, are called ordinates; and the interſection of 


find kind, any two parallel right lines being drawn ſo as to 


meet the curve in three points; a right line cutting theſe pa- 
rallels ſo, | 


minated by the curve on the other fide, will cut, in the ſame 
, all other right lines parallel to theſe, and that meet 
parts on o ill be ſti | thi on 

ag 18 lide, will be ſtill equal to the third: part on the 
Theſe three paits, therefore, 


nates, or applicates + 
cal he pp 3 


thus equal, may be called ori- 


ameter and the curve, the vertex ; and the concourſe 

& two diemeters, the center; and the concourſe of all the 
Meters, the common. or general center, "Fax 

Jain, as a 


Parts of any right li 
Aymptotes 2 vor 
Tond kind 


tween the conic hyperbola and its two 

equal on either fide; ſo, in hyperbolas of the 

» any right line cutting the curve and its three aſym- 
ne, extended from * 

50 ko - Rug from any two aſy mptotes, the ſame way, to two 
1 y curve, is equal to the third part, extended from 

the cx... Janptote, the contr 

deal z., Ser ASYMPTOTE, 

BUN, as in other conic ſections, 

ordinate, i. "A the r 

th.) Parts of the dia 

e diameter terminated 

4, ag a 


way, to the third 


| point of 
YPERBOLA, Ec. Js 


ectangle of the ordinates drawn to con- 


quadratic order, will be curves, viz. the conic ſectiont. 65 


— 4 
& 


Thus, curves of the firſt kind, are thoſe whoſe equations riſe] - 


Fur curves of the ſecond kind, Sir Iſaac Newton has a diſtin&| | 


curve and diameter, the vertex : ſo, in curves of the ſe-| contrary ways, diverging; that where they are convex dif- 


as that the ſum of the two parts between the ſe-| 


cant and the curve on one ſide, is equal to the third part ter-| | each way into contrary legs, anguineous;' or ſnake-like ; that 
; which euts its conjugate a- croſs, cruciform; that which re- 
e nant un allel tot turning around cuts itſelf, nadated; that whoſe parts concur 

Eve 1a chree points, i. e. ſo, as that the ſum of the two] in the angle of contact, and there terminate, cuſpidated; 


/ the ſecant the diameter; and where it] 
of the 2 at right angles, the axis: the interſection 
f 


hyperbola of the firſt kind has two aſymptotes; that 


the ſecond hag three, that of the third four, &c. and as the without diameters, having three aſymptotes including a 8 ; 
er 


3 the ſum of the twa parts of that right 


not parabolical, the ſquare of. 


meter, is to the rectangle of the parts of 
at the vertices of an ellipſis or hyper- 


ns N. 40. CHang, 


\ 


aye; line, called the /atus rretum, is to that part of 


the diameter which lies between the verticles, and called the 
latus tranſverſum : ſo, in curves of the ſecond kind, not para- 


bolical, the parallelepiped under three ordinates, is to the pa- 
rallelepiped under the parts of the diameter cut off at the or- 


dinates and the three vertices of the ſigure; in a given ratio: 


wherein, if there be taken three right lines ſituate at the three 
parts of the diameter between the vertices of the figure; each 
to each; then thoſe three right lines may be called the latera 


recta of the figure, and the parts of the diameter between the 
vertices, the latera tranſverſa. ; | 


And, as in a conic parabola, which has only one vertex to one 
and the ſame diameter, the rectangle under the ordinates is 


equal to the rectangle under the part of the diameter cut off at 
the ordinates and vertex, and a given right line called the /atus 
reftum : ſo, in curves of the ſecond kind, which have only two 
vertices to the ſame diameter, the parallelepiped under three 


| brdinates is equal to the parallelepiped under two parts of 


the diameter cut off at the ordinates and the two vertices, 
and a given right line, which may therefore be called the 
latus tranſverſum. , _ LN | 
Further, as in the conic ſections, where two parallels, termi- 
nated on each fide by a carve, are cut by two parallels ter- 


minated on each ſide by a curve; the firſt by the third, and 
the ſecond by the fourth: the rectangle ot the parts of the 
firſt is to the rect angle of the parts of the ſecond, as that of 


the ſecond is to that of the fourth : ſo, when four ſuch right 
lines occur in a curve of the ſecond kind, each in three 
points; the parallelepiped of the parts of the firſt will be to 
that of the parts of the ſecond, as that of the ſecond to the 
parts of the fourth, _ NE ; 
Laſtly, the legs of curves, both of the fit, ſecond, and 
higher kinds, are either of the parabolic or hyperbolic kind: 
an hyperbolic leg being that which approaches infinitely 
towards ſome aſymptote; a parabolic, that which has no 
aſymptote. ht | ER EY LE 
Theſe legs are beſt diſtinguiſhed by their tangents ; for, if the 
point of contact go off to an infinite diſtance, the tangent of 
the hyperbolic leg will coincide with the aſymptote ; and that 
of the parabolic leg, recede infinitely, and vaniſh. The aſy m- 
ptote, therefore, of any leg, is found by ſeeking the tangent 
of that leg to a point infinitely diſtant; and the bearing of an 
infinite leg is found by ſeeking the poſition of a right line pa- 
rallel to the tangent, when the point of contact is ney 
remote: for this line tends the ſame way towards which the 
infinite leg is directed. | | | 


Reduttion of Conv ts of the ſecond tind.— Sir Iſaac Newton re- 


duces all curves of the ſecond kind to four caſes of equations: in 
the firſt, the relation between the ordinate and abſciſſe, make- 


ing the abſciſſe x, and the ordinate 3, aſſumes this form, xy 9 
$39 Zax+bxx+ix+4. In the ſecond caſe, the 


equation aſſumes this form, x y r +bx* + cx +4. In 
the third caſe, the equation is yy=ax* + bx* + cx +4, 
In the fourth, the equation is of this form, y=ax* + bx* 
EET Snag UE gt 10 IU ISOS GoRS 

numeration of the CURyEs of the fecond kind. —Under theſe 
four caſes, the ſame author brings a vaſt number of different 


forms of curves, to which he gives different names. 


A hyperbola lying wholly within the angle of the aſymptotes; 
like a conic hyperbola, he calls an inſcribed hyperbola ; that 


which cuts the aſymptotes, and contains the parts cut off with- 


in its own periphery, a circumſcribed hyperbola ; that, one of 


| Whoſe infinite legs is inſcribed, the other circumſcribed; he 
calls ambigenal; that whoſe legs look toward each other, and 


are directed the ſame way, converging; that where they look 


ferent ways, croſs-legged; that applied to its aſymptote with 
a concave vertex, and diverging legs, conchoidalz that which 
cuts its aſymptote. with cotittary flexures; and is produced 


that whoſe conjugate is oval, and infinitely ſmall, i. e; a point, 
| pointed; that which from the impoſſibility of its two roots, is 
without either oval, node; cuſp, or point, pure: and in the 
fame manner he denominates a patabolaz to be converging, 
diverging, cruciform, &c. Where the number of hyperbolic 
legs exceeds that of the tonic hyperbola; he dehominates 
the hyperbola redundant. „„ 
ow, the various curves which he enumetates under theſe four 
caſes, are in number 72; whereof nine ate redundant hyperbolasz 


the firſt conſiſting of three hyperbolas, one inſcribed; another 
c ſreumſcribed, another ambigenul, with an oval; the ſecond no- 
18 ; the third cu/þidated; the fourth pointed; the fifth and 

| fixth pure; the ſeventh and eighth cruci form; the laſt anguineal. 
There are twelve redundant hyperbolas, having only one diame- 
ter: the firſt oval, the ſecond nodated; the third ruſpidated; th 
fourth pointed; the fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth, pure; the 
ninth and tenth cruciform; the eleventh and twelfth conchvidal. 
Iwo are redundant hyperbolas, with three diameters. 
Nine ate redundant hyperbolas, with three aſymptotes converg- 
ing to a common point; the firſt farmed of the fifth and ſixth 
redundant parabolas, whoſe aſymptotes include a triangle; the 
ſecond, of the ſeventh and eighth; the third and fourth, of the 
2Hhh 7 | ninthz 
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Hinth z the fifth is formed of the fifth and ſeventh of the re Suppoſe, v. gr. an equation to be conſtrud . 
dund ant hyperbolas, with one diameter; the ſixth, of the ſixth] as * + bx? Nc d bent + 7 e ein 


and ſeventh ; the ſevehth, of the eighth and ninth; the eighth, | where 5, c, d, &c. ſignify any given quantiti 6 b 11 

of the tenth and eleventh; the N of the twelfth and thir- ſigns + and— : aſſume the x 5 ons aﬀedt With g 111 

teenth: all which converſions are effected, by diſtinguiſhing] and the firſt equation, writing y for x3, will con! ch fe of 

me triangle comprehended between the aſymptotes, till ivva-} + oy + dr) He + my +f af + og a 4+ 2”, 101 l 

niſh into a point. Six are defeQive parabolas, having no dia- equation to another curve of the ſecond kind whe Io 

meters; the firſt oval, the ſecond nedated, the third cuſpidated, be aſſumed or annulled at pleaſure: and by the dne fa oe 

the fourth pointed, the fifth pare. | interfections of theſe curues will be given the roots of, - offic 

{ - Seven are defective hyperbolas, having diameters : the firſt and} tion to be conſtructed. It is ſufficient to deſcribe the te oh have 
| ſecond conchoidal, with an oval; the third nodated; the fourth rabola once. If the equation to be conſtructed, b © thi J Cer 
C | cuſpidated; which is the cifſoid of the antients; the fifth and| two laſt terms h and 4, be reduced to ſeven dime mw intro 
Ws | _ fixth pointed; the feventh pure. . _ | other curve, by expunging m, will have the double u., W. 050 
| Seven are parabolic hyperbolas, having diameters: the firſt] >apaving of the abſciſſe, and may be eaſily deſcribe nn | Fin 
| oval, the ſecond nodated, the thi d cuſpidated, the fourth point-, it be reduced to {ix dimenſions, by omitting Fark eithe 
| ed, the fifth pure, the ſixth cruciform, the ſeventh anguineous. | terms, taking g x*+þ * i; the othet curve, by expy & Fer: 
Pour are parabolic hyperbolas; four are hyperboliſms of the} will become a conic ſection: and if; by omitting th. No nece! 

| hyperbola; three hyperbolas of the ellipfis; two by perboliſms terms, the equation be reduced to three dime He, equit 

of the parabola. | © | fall on Dr. Wallis's conſtruction by the cubic parabal ura 

Five are diverging parabolas: one a trident, the ſecond oval, right line. | 8 RN an tio « 

| the third nodated, the fourth pointed, the fifth cuſpidated (this Reet ification of a Curve denotes the finding a right line ſame 

6. is Neil's parabola, uſually called the ſemicubic parabola), the] to a curve. For the praxis hereof, fee Recriricar,, ance 

4 ſixth pure. DET pe DE. „ ene. 285 „ "M1 The 
—_ | Laſtly, one commonly called the cubic parabola. . Infletion of a Curve. See the article Id IEC TI0Ox. fame 
2% Organical deſcription of Curves.—1*, If two angles, given in|Zuadrature of a CURvE, the finding the area, or ſpace, indy non /c 

= - magnitude, PAD, PBD (Tab. Geom. fg. 53.) revolve round] by a curve; or the 2fligning a ſquare equal to curvilinery, it ſer 
=. poles given in poſition, A and B; and their legs, AP, BP,|Family af Curves is an aſſemblage of ſeveral curves of a8 chies 
zF with their point of concourſe, P, pafs over another right line:] kinds, all defined by the ſame equation of an indeterminate 5 Henc 
th | | the other two legs A D, BD, with their point of concourſe D, Fee; but differently, according to the diverſity of their kin the pe 
1 will deſcribe a conic ſection paſſing through the poles A, B: E. gr. Suppoſe an equation of an indeterminate degree, an. partic 
3H unleſs that line happen to pa through either of the poles A Syn. If m 2, then will a x ; if m 3, then il laws, 

ö 1 or B; or unleſs the angles BAD and ABD vaniſh together: ; if m 4, then & x , Cc. all which Curve; z In thi 
{| 1 4 - In which caſes, the point will deſcribe a right line. ſaid to be of the ſame Family, or tribe. | ſeript 
; | 1 20, Now, if the legs AP, BP, by their point of concourſe, P, The equations whereby the families of curves are defined. » father 
1 thus deſcribe a conic ſection paſſing through one of the poles, not to be confounded with the tranſcendental ones 0 Lex n 
| bs . A; the other two, AD, BD, with their point of concourſe} though, with regard to the whole family, they be of an in or aft 


D, will deſcribe a carve of the ſecond hind, paſſing through} terminate degree; yet, with reſpect to each ſeveral ce 
de other pole B, and having a double pot in the firſt pole 
A: unleſs the angles BAD, AB D, vaniſh together in 


222 eo en; 


the family, they ate determinate: whereas tranſcendent eqy 
tions are of an indefinite degree, with reſpe& to the fan 
curve. * 1 5 


Which caſe, the point D will deſcribe another conic ſection, . 5 
paſſing through he pole A. „ All algebraic curves, therefore, compoſe a certain family, c 
235, If the conic ſection, defcribed by the point P, paſs through N of innumerable others; each whereof comprehendz i 
neither of the poles A, B; the point D will deſcribe a curve of nite kinds. For ſince the equations whereby the curves are: 
the ſecond or third kind, having a double point: which double] fined enter the facta, either of the powers of the abſcifles x 
point will be found in the concourſe of the deſcribing legs ſemiordinates into the given coefficients, or of the power 
AD, BD, when the two angles BAP, A BP, vaniſh toge-| the. abſcifles into the powers of the ſemiordinates, or of ti 
ther- The carve deſcribed will be of the fecond kind, when mere given quantities; and all equations may be equal to f 
the angles BAD, ABD, vaniſh together; otherwiſe of the] thing (v. gr. if ax , then ax =y*=0); theequation ford 
third kind, having two other double points in the poles Aand| algebraical curves will be a jm U +cy* a* +df=6, 
K eros Ct ĩ ĩ HR £5 08 I |Eauſtie Curve. Ie. f les $ GavariC. Bs, 
With regard to dowble points of curves : we have obſerved, Diacauſtic Cukvk. $ e articles I DrAcAUsrIie. 
that curves of the ſecond kind may be cut by a — in| Exponential CURYE is that defined by an exponential equation 
. thoſe points: now two of theſe ſometimes coincide, v. gr.] that is, by an equation wherein is an exponential quantiy 
- when the right line paſſes through an infinitely ſmall oval, orf u. gr. xn, ax, GC. EG 
through the concourſe of twoyparts of a curve, mutually cut The ſymptoms, properties, geneſes, &c. of particular curves, 
ting each other, and uniting in a cuſp. Sometimes all the gr. the cycloid, logarithmic curve, conchoid, &c. ſee under tht 
 tight-lines only cut the curus in one point; as in ordinates off proper heads; CycLoip, Loo ARITRHUMuIc, Coxchol, &. 
the Carteſian and cubic parabola, &c. in which caſe, we muſt Radial CuRvEs. e RADIAL. 
conceive; the right lines paſſing through two. other points off Regalar Curvss.” | bene 
the carve, placed, as it were, at an Ait diſtatice : two off Characteriſtic triangle fa Cuxvg. J] | CCHARACTERISTIC 
theſe coincident interſections, whether at a finite or infinite CURVE T, in the manage. See COE ET. 
_ diſtance, male what we call a double paint. [CURVILINEAR, or CUuxxLIIINE AL figures, in geometly 
Geneſis f Curves e ſecond order by fp. If the ſha - are ſpaces bounded by crooked lines; as the circle, eli 
dos of figures be projected on an infinite plane, illumined} ſpherical triangle, C8. 
by a lucid point; the ſhadows of conic ſections will Rill be CuRvILIIx SAR angle. ? DIY le 1 
conic ſections; thoſe of curves of the ſecond kind, will be[ CuxvILIxE AR ſuperficies. $ the articles T Surkxrien 
rurve of the ſecond kind; thoſe of the third kind, curues offCURULE chair, ſella CURU Ls, in antiquity, a high ivory cut 
u . TWIT or, I wherein cextain of the Roman magiſtrates had a right to lt 
And as a circle, im projecting a ſhadow, generates all the conick The curule magiſtrates were, the ædiles, prætors, cenſors, a 
ſections; fo the five diverging parabolas, with their ſhadows, conſuls. Gong hm! „ i 
generate and exhibit all other curves of the ſecond kind. The ſenators, who had borne theſe charges, were cute 
And in this manner may a train of imple curves of other kinds} the fenate on curule chairs; as alſo thoſe. who trigmphed : 0 
\ befound, which ſhall form all the other cu ves of the fame kind, chair being fitted into a kind of chariot, currus ; when , 9 
by their ſhadaws projected from a lucid point, upon a plane. origin of the word curulis, - 138 
9 of Curves of theſecond order, having double points. The curule chair is uſed, on medals; to expreſs 2 curult ni. 
| —— theſe: are all deſcribed from ſeven given points, whereoff giſtracy: when traverſed by a haſta, it is the ſymbol of Jun 
one is the double ꝑpint itſelf: thus, let thete be given any ſe-¶ and ferves to expteſs the conſervation of princeſſes. 
ven points of the to be deſcribed ; as, v. gr. A, B, C, Cuxurz fatues. Ses the article STATUE. ww 
D, E, F, G (Tab. Gaumriry, fig. 54.), whereof A is the dou- CUSP, cuſprey properly denotes the point of a ſpear, of of 
ble point: join the point A, and any other two points, v. gr.] but is uſed in 1 to expreſs the points, or 
B and C; and let the angle CA B, of the triangle AB C, re- the moon, or other luminary. "al 
volve about its-vertex A; and another. of the angles ABC, IIn aſtrology, Cuse. is uſed for the firſt pdint of each uf 
about its vertex B: and when the point of concourſe C, of the} twelve houſes, in à figure, or ſcheme, of the beavers 
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legs AC, BC, is ſucceſſively applied to the four other points,, Howsns ns 1 „ 
D, E, F, G, let the concourſe of the remaining legs A B and CUSHMDAT ED, in botany, is when the leaves of a Urg 
7 55 end in a cuſp, or point, reſembling, that of a ſpear _ hay 


BA fall on the four points P, Q, R, S. | : 1 
Through thoſe 22 and the fifth A, deſcribe a conie Cusrip ar rb, (xc. See CUR vw. are wil 
ſection; and let the forementi CAB, CBA, fo re-FCUSTODE; admettends, and Cus roh: amevendt, 1e 
volye as that the point of -concourſe of the legs A B, BA, for the admitting, or removing, of guardians. _, 
may paſs over that conic ſoction ; and the concoutle of the Cos ropes Hibirtatic. Augliæ, authorirate pat liamen, 409 
Other legs AC, BC, will deſeribe the propoſed cure. ſtyle, or title, in which writs, and other judicial Pe ol 
Uſe of theſe Cunv ns in the conftrhttion of equations —The uſe did run in the: time from the death of king Gr” 1 
of, curves in geometry is, by means of the interſections there Oliver was declared proteclor, ( . 11 
ol, to folpe Problem. Ses Consraveriong © '/ * fCUSTODIA. See Re rO df cſtodin terre & bert, , 
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| or de, ali gu habet Cs ron tore. See H. 


Fuer be nothing evil in ſuch cem, it obliges, till it be: 
«her abrogated by a contrary cuſtom, or a law. 185 
Far a cuſtom thus eſtabliſhed to have the force of a law, it is 
flary, ordinarily, that it be founded on ſome natural 
ry, or ſome conſiderable good; and that it have ſubſiſted 
ultra itavum: but, as this is hard to prove, it is ſufficient, if. 
yo of more witneſſes depoſe, they heard their fathers ſay the 
ame of their time. If it be matter of record, the continu- 
ance of 100 years is ſufficient. 3 3 
The effect of a cuſtom, thus circumſtantiated, is, that it has the 
fame force and authority as a law ; making what we call lex 
wn [cripta and that in popular ſtates, and limited monarchies, 
it ſerves to interpret the written laws: for in abſolute monar- 
chies it is the king alone has the power of interpreting laws. 
Hence, the word cufom is ſtill retained, and ſerves to expreſs 
the particular rights,and municipal laws, eſtabliſhed by uſage in 
particular provinces, Sc. after they are reduced into written 
1 ſenſe, moſt of the common law of England is lex non 
ſeipta z being originally no more than the cams of our fore- 
fathers. * 5 
Lex non ſcripta, in this ſenſe, is uſed in oppoſition to ſtatutes, 

or adti of parliament 3 which commence laws at once, 

Cowel diſtinguiſhes c/fom from preſcription, in that the former 
js more general, and relates to ſeveral perſons 5 whereas the 
hitter is uſually confined to this or that man. Five years time, 
too, are ordinarily ſufficient for preſcription 3 whereas, for 
alem, there are required 100. 
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4 Cyſens are real things, and are included within their limits, 
5 of territories : they are either local, i. e. reſtrained to this or 
wo | that place, or general. 1 | 


The cu/tbni of Paris ſerves as a rule for all the other places of 


C 


the rolls of the court 


CusTos rotulorum, he who has 


eur 


veyor of the out-ports, regiſter of the ſeizures, r. all hold- 


ee AA | Ig their places by patents: with other inferior officers, ap- 
TOM is uſed to denote the, manners, ceremonies, or ways inted by warrant from the board of treaſury. - 

O ng of a people, which in time have turned into habit, CL STOMARY tenants, CUsTUMARI1; or tenentes per conſue= 
* by uſage obtained the force of laws. PRI tudinem, are ſuch tenants às hold by the cuſtom of the thanor 
an 1 {enſe, ku /tom implies things that were at firſt voluntary, as their ſpecial evidence. | | 
lo ire become neceſſary by uſe ; thus, the preſents made by | Theſe were antiently bondmen, or thoſe that held tenura bon- 

| 3 at their admiſſion into poſts, are only due becauſe they] dagii.— Et omnes illi gui tenuerint in bondagii tenura, ſolebant 
oer geg into cuſfom- 3 3 vocari cuſtumarii — AAS. de conſuetud. man. tle Sutton Colfieldz 

_ ave 1 allo ſignifies the doing, or not doing, certain things, de anno 3 Edw. II. 50 

ey ket 4 by the greateſt part of the people of a country, or USTOS brevium, a clerk, belonging to the court of common 


pleas; whoſe office is to receive and keep all the writs; and 
put them upon files, every return by itſelf j and at the end of 
each term to receive of the prothonotaries all the records of 
the niſi prius, called the po/tea. | 
The writs are firſt brought in, by the clerks of aflize of every 
county, to the prothonotary who entered the iſſue in that mat- 
ter, to enter judgment. Four days after the return, the pro- 
thonotary enters the verdict, fog þ judgment thereupon, into 
z and then delivers them over to the 


exo brevium. | "3 

he cuftos breviumalſo makes entry of writs of covenant, and 
concords on fines; and makes copies arid exemplific ations of all 
writs and records in his office, and of all fines levied: the fines, 
when engroſſed, are divided between the cuftos brevium and 
chirographer; the former keeping the writ of covenant and 
the note, the latter the concord, and foot of the fine; 
In the court of king's-bench there is likewiſe a cu/tos brevium 
E retulorum, who files ſuch writs as are there uſed to be filed, 


and all warrants of attorney; and tranſcribes or makes out re- 
cords of niſi prius, c. ü 


the cuſtody of the rolls, or re- 

cords, of the ſeſſions of peace; and, ſome ſay, of the com- 

miſhons of peace itſelf. _ * | | | 

He is always a juſtice of peace, and quorum; in the county 

where he hath his office; and by his office appears to be rather 

a miniſter than a judge: for that the commiſſion of the peac 

by expreſs words, lays this ſpecial charge upon him, Quod — 
tes & loca prædicta, breuia, præcepta, proceſſus, & indicta- 

menta prædicta coram te & dictis ſocits tuis venire facias. 


Cus ros ſpiritualium, he who exerciſes ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical 


juriſdiction in any dioceſe, during the vacancy of the ſee, _ 
This, by the canon law, belongs to the dean and chapter; 
but, in England, to the archbiſhop of the province, by pre- 


ebe where they have no proviſions contrary thereto. | ſcription: though divers deans and chapters do it; by 
wes The Romans were governed by cuſſoms, or unwritten laws, | antient eharters, from kings of this land. _. . 
. - {ict the expulſion of their kings, "4. - |CusTos temporalium, the perſon to whoſe 8 a vacant ſee 
F *. Czlar obſerves, that the Gauls had their cſtoms, which they was committed by the king, as ſupreme lord; Who, as a 
TU conſtantly retained ; and that it was impoſſible for the Romans] fteward of the goods and profits, was to give an account to 
, ny" govern them by any other laws: ſo that it was only the] the eſcheator, and he into the exchequer. on of 
| qt provinces bordering on Italy that received the Roman laws. His truſt continued till the vacaticy was ſupplied by a ſucceſſor, 
1 avi er by Cus TOM. ge che articles j DowER. who obtained the king's writ de reſtitutione temporalium; which 
| quantity it CusToM., | 17 6 was commonly after conſecration, but ſometimes before. 
N TOMS, in commerce, the dues; duties, or tolls, paid by mer-|CUT a feather, in the ſea language, is when a well-bowed Ihip 
- under th ts to the king, for carrying out, and bringing in, of mer-} ſo ſwiftly preſſes the water, that it foams, or froths, | 
4010. andIzes, | 2 UF 80 | „ To cut the ſail, is to unfurl it, and let it fall down. 
PR e cuftoms of goods exported and imported, throughout Eng-|CuT boſon} . ; BAsT1ON, T3 
* and, amount early to 1300000 pounds; whereof thoſe of Cur 5 . ff ͤ conn” oY | 
err of London make a third part. cu r-Mater, the ſharpneſs of the head bf a ſhip under the beak 
| Ide com in England are very numerous, and very high;| See Sap.” _ | . 5 


kinaps beyond what any other trading nation knows: the 
lincipal Ire, duties of tunnage and poundage, which are very} 
7% _ the only ones in uſe before the time of king 
tles 


n geometly 


rcle, elliph 


GLE. uced divers oth 1 1, M s * 
PERFICIE. rs others: at preſent, the ciſtoms on liquors are, 
ee d the ditional duty, the duty of #xciſe, coinage, duty 
Loht to ft the old impoſition, duty of the additional impoſition, duty 
right to en Mön e, d fo Fan 1 
cenſors, a monty, duty on French wines, new ſubſidy, æ and 3 


1b dig. 


Ir other merchan 
Mal dut 

other of 
of 7 of poun 


on ſilks and 


ay of poun 
1 age in 170g. 
70 another on leather, another on paper, ſos 
5; ried more at large under the article 
ask, POUNDAGE, Ce. 


* 


1 * 


e. or & 1 | pe dy Ty 
den in ſome chief city, or port, for the teceipt of the 


dh, tes of importation and exportation, impoſed on 
urg. 2d by the authority of the ſovereign, and 

r 2 books of rates. | 
f. © ſeveral 2 

dion bf folcderable is that of London lt iv under 
bane the ch >, commiffonere appointed by patent; 
rl gement of all the cu/toms (the 


Farms alone Le and management of all the cu/foms 
kr een . *Xcepted) in All the ports of England. 
wal, of the ig, fer, Leet, receiver general, 
ba general ues and payments of the keceiver. en 
77. ̃ colleStors ac 
ral of all % of the exports and imports, regi/ter- 


But that prince, and his ſucceſſors, have intro- | 


dizes, the duties are, poundage, the addi- 
linens, new impoſition of poundage, | 
73 a duty of 25 per cent. on French commodi- | 
age, in 1697. an additional ſub-| 
a third in 1704. a duty on % 
er on pa „Kc. dee . 
ur; ſee 


SE, an office eftabliſhed on the frontiers of a 


regulated | 
ouſes in the ſeveral ports of Eng- 


CUTANEOUS, ſomething that concerns the cutis, or ſkin 3 
whether in the way of diſtemper, or remedy... — 
Thus, we ſay, cutanzous eruptions ; the itch 
diſeaſe. _ d i I ae 
CUTICUTLA, CvuTicLt, in anatomy, a thin; pellucid mem- 
brane, void of ſenſe; ſerving as a cover to the cutisz or ſkin; 
See Tab. Anat. (Myol,) 5 N TIN, 5 
The cuticula is that firſt, and outermoſt, covering of the body, 
called alſo epidermis, but more commonly the Far tin; or 
that ſoft tegument which riſes in a bliſter upon a burn, or the 
application of a cautery. ; | 92 
It ſticks cloſe to the ſurface 


is a cutaneous. 


to the ſurface vf the cutis, or true ſkinz to whick 
it is alſo tied by the veſſels that feed it; though theſe are ſo 
ſmall as not to be ſeen: 5 ' 


When examined by a microſcope, it appears to conſiſt of ſe- 
veral lays of exceeding ſmall ſcales, which cover one another; 
more br leſs, according to its different thickneſs; in the ſe- 

veral parts of the body; and in the lips, where the ſcales ap- 
pear plaineſt becauſe the ſkin is thinneſt, they do little more 
EMTVſfVVTTTTWTVVVV ol ar ayes, 
eſe ſcales are either the excretory ducts of the glands of 
; the cutis, as is the caſe apparently in fiſhes ; or elſe the glands 
have their tubes, opening between the ſcales. See MiLiAxr 
F „ 7 EY io ty ig | X 
| Larven reckons; that in one cuticular ſcale there may be 
oo excretory ducts; and that a grain of ſand will cover 250 
cales :. ſo that one grain of ſand will cover 1250000 pores; or 
orifices, through which we daily perſpire,  —- 3 
Vet, notwithſtanding the exceeding poroſity of the cuticula, it 
obſtructs a great part of the ſerous humours, which would other- 
wie be evacuated by the glands of the cutis; as is evident, from 
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| ps of Great-Britain, ſurveyor-general, 1 
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-- the body, which carries off the more volatile particles; and 
in this is ſuppoſed to confiſt thit indiſpdfition we popularly call 


directe to thofewholſome remetiesof frequent rubbing, waſh- 


the ſerum of the blood: but Leewenhoeck, with more pro- 
_- duQs of the glands of the ſkin. 


nnd other veſieſes, forming what we call a parenchyma. See 


nerves, Sc. Its aſe is to wrap up and cover the whole body; 


CUTTING, a term uſed in various ſenſes, and yarious arts 3 
Currin is particularly uſed in heraldry, where the ſhield is 


%; -horizon, or in the feſſe- way. 


Curr ING ,{3:hotemy, in chirurgery, denotes the operation of ex- 
_  , tratting the ſtone out of the bladder by ſection. See STONE. | 
It appears, that cutting was in uſe for the fone, even in the | 


the parliament, to obtain leave to make a trial on a criminal 
condemned te death, who had the ſtone in the bladder: the 


o 


I here are three principal ways of performing the operation; 


0 


2 ſtecl, very ſharp, and placed over one another; che lower a 


bliſter, or other accident, whereby the cuticula is removed, ; 

and the cutis bared. 9 2 8 | 

The ſcales are often glued together by the groſſer parts of our 
inſenſible tranſpiration hardening upon them by the heat of 


a cold. | | 
The humour which is thenceforward ſeparated by the glands of 
the ſkin; being bent in between the ſcales, cauſes frequent 
itching; and Where the matter has been long pent up, ſmall 
pimples, and other foulneſſes: for removing of which, nature 


ing, or bathing. © | : | 
Some imagine the cuticle to be form'd from the grofler parts of 
the excrementitious ſerous humour, eliminated through the 
pores of the cutis, and condenſed - on the ſurface; like the 
- pellicle which appears, upon evaporation, on the ſurface of 


bability, takes it to be from an expanſion of the excretory 
Its uſe is to defend the nerves of the cutis, which are the origin 
of the ſenſe of feeling, from the injuries of rough and hard 
bodies, as well as the air: for either of thoſe would make too 
exquiſite and painful an impreſſion on the naked nerves ; or 
_ the air would dry them, fo as that they would be leſs fuſcep- 
tible of the nicer touches of pleaſure. Wa 3 
Riolanus, and ſeveral others, maintain that the cuticula of wo- 
men has no pores: Molinette argues the contrary from their 
ſweating; but maintains, withal, that this is true of dogs and 
cats, which never ſweat, how much ſoever fatigued. _ 
UTICULARES carunculæ. See CARUNCUL æ cuticulares. 


 'CUTIS, in anatomy, the ſtin; a reticular plexus, or body of | 


veſſels, immediately under the cuticle, or ſcarf-ſkin,—See 
Tab. Anat. (Myol') fig. 8. | 
The veſicles of the cutis contain a mucous liquor; from the 
tincture of which, Malpighi, and others, take the colour of 
the ſxin to be derived; founded on this, that the cut is, as well 


as cuticle of blacks is white, and the blood red, &c. and that] 


the only thing they have peculiar in this part, is the colour of 
ie ier 47, 3 
The curis conſiſis of fibres of its ownʒ or, according to Steno, 
is formed out of the productions of the tendons of the ſubja- 
cent parts: which terminate in an infinite number of py- 
- Tamidal papille, inter woven with innumerable nervous fibres, 


- ParxgEncayMA,—lt is by means of theſe papillz that the 


eulis becomes the organ of feeling. | . 
The cutis is generally connected to the ſubjacent parts by the 
membrana adipoſa, and its proper veſſels, the veins, arteries, 
to be a general emunctory 
do be the organ of feeling. 


The diſeaſes of the cuticula and cutis are the itch, leproſy, ſmall- 

2 r. ſcarlet fever, and eryſipelatous inflammationt. 

CUTTER 

vides wood for the tallies, and cuts the ſum paid upon them. 
dee ar... „ 5 


for the matter of perſpiration; and 


in the general, it implies a diviſion or ſeparation. 
divided into two equal parts, from tight to left, parallel to the 


The word is alſo applied to the honourable ordinaries, and even 
- to animals, and moveables, when they are divided equally the 


they do not come full to the extremities of the ſhield. 


_- time of Hippocrates ;; though we are perſectly in the dark as 


to the manner in which they performed it: it was, however, | 
+ wholly diſuſed in the after-2ges; inſomuch that, in the begin- 


ning of the ſixteenth century, there was nobody durſt practiſe 
it. The faculty of medicine at Paris were obliged to petition 


__operation-ſugceedivg, the practice became popular. 


the apparatus miner, apparatus major, and apparatus altus ; 


or the /aw lateral, and high operations. The method of per- 


forming each; ſee under the article LI Hñ²OTo . i 
CuTrTinc-Grass,' in chiturgery. See Cuppinc-Grass. / . 


Curxixs, r When the laminæ, or plates of the 


metal, be it gold, ſilver, or copper, are brought to the thick- 
neſs of the ſpecies to be coined, pieces are cut out, of the 


thiekneſs, and nearly of the weight, of the intended coin; 


Which are now called planchets, till the King's image have 


been ſtamped on tbem e 
'The inſtrument wherewith they cut, conſiſts of two pieces of 


#7 : 
& 14. 1 1 = ; 


the tallies, an officer of the exchequer, who pro- J. 


© fame way; fo, however, as that one moiety is colour, the 
other metal. The ordinaries are ſaid to be cut, couped, when 


N 


Currixd, in the manage, is when the horſe's feet iy 


Cor Tixc, in painting, the laying one ſtrong lively cou we 


CUTTING in wood, a particular kind of ſculpture, or ener 


[Corrixos, or flips, in gardening, the branches or ſpp 


CUVETTE.: See the article CoxeTTE. ' 
CYCLE, in chronology, a certain period, or fer 


” 


a 


f „ . 
8 8 1 
& 8 - 
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| Hgures, to ſave the expences of engraving on coppe 
| 0; and ſtamps for paper, callicoes, linens, Sc. 


aſcribed to a goldſmith of Florence; but it is to Albert Dua 


one ſerved for the grand lights, a ſecond for the demi-teints 


and juſtneſs, with that of engraving in copper: at preſent its 
in a low condition, as having been long negleRed, and te 


the other, there is required a Ta ore impreſſion, 


the fide to be cut: for this, th 


| juſt as they would have it printed. Thoſe who cannot dn 


taken, when it is done, the ſap be not too much in the! 


ſupport it: nor yet muſt it be too dry, or ſcanty; wy 


from laſt to firſt; 


little hollow, repreſenting a mortar; the other 
The metal put between the two, is cut out in rl 
Geleribed under the article CoinaGe. = Dee 
ote, Medallions, where the relievo is to be ore N 
cut, but caſt, or moulded. ona Neat, are nit 


lan 
in from 


the Cauſes 
OWlng hoy 


or when with the Moe of ons foot he beats off the ſl 
the paſtern joint of another foot. | | 

This is more frequent in the hind feet than the fore 
are either wearineſs, weakneſs in the reins, not kn 
to go, or ill ſhoeing. | 


another, without any ſhade or ſoftening.— The cur; 
Jours has always a difagreeable effect. , ung Of o. 


ing; denominated from the matter wherein it is employed 
It is uſed for various purpoſes; as, for initial or deu Jtten 
head and tail-pieces of books ; and even for ſchemes, and other 


he invention of cutting in wood, as well as that in copper; 


and Lucas, they are both indebted for their perfeQion, 
One Hugo de Carpi invented a manner of cutting in wobl. 

mEans whereof, the prints appeared as if painted in chi. 
obſcure: In order to this, he made three kinds of Ramps for 
the ſame deſign; which were drawn, after one another, thy 
the preſs for the ſame print: they were ſo conducted, as thi 


and a third for the outlines, and the deep ſhadoys, 
The art of cutting in wood, was certainly carried to a very great 
pitch about 150 years ago; and might even vie, for beauy 


application of artiſts wholly employed on copper, x th 
more eaſy and promiſing province: not but that wooden cur 
have the advantage of thoſe in copper on many accounts; 
chiefly for figures and devices in books; as being printed at ie 
ſame time, and in the fame preſs, as the letters: whereas fir 
The cutters in woed begin with preparing a plank or block, « 
the ſize and thickneſs required, and very even and ſmooth d 
uſually take prar-tree, c 
box; though the latter is the beſt, as being the cloſeſt, ul 
leaſt liable to be worm- eaten. | | 
On this block they draw their defign with a pen, or yeni 


their own deſign,” as many there are cannot, make uſe d 
defign furniſhed them by another; faſtening it upon theblo 
with paſte made of flour and water, with a little iner 
the ſtrokes or lines turned towards the wood. 
When the paper is dry, they waſh it gently over with a ſpan 
dipped in water; which done, they take off the paper b) lu 
and little, ſtill rubbing it a little firſt, with the tip of thei 
ger; till at length there be nothing left on the block, butb 
'Rrokes of ink that form the deſign, which mark out ſom 
of the block as is to be ſpared, or left ſtanding. _ 
The reſt they cut off, and take away — curiouſly vic 
points of very ſharp knives, or little chiſſels, or grave, 
cording to the bigneſs or delicacy of the work; for 
need no other inſtruments. 


trees, or plants, cut or {lipped off to ſet again; which 50 
in any moiſt fine eartn- 


The teſt ſeaſon is from Auguſt to April ; but care is 0 


| 


leſt the cut die ere that part in the earth have root enoug 


the branches athiting it to take root. WR” 
In providing the cuttings, fuch branches as have joint * 
or bütrs, are to be cut off two or three inches be el 
and the leaves to be ſtripped off ſo far as they ate 
earth. Small top-branches, of two or three years 8? 


* NG 
fitteſt for this operation. See Supplement, article Cr Tl 


ies of bun 


from firſt to laſt, and recunug 


proceeding order! 0 lalt, an 
ucceſſively, and without inter: 


PRRIOD. fy gr at . 
The origin of cycles was thus: the apparent ſe a 
arbitrar) 


hours; the baſis or foundation of all our menſuraton 


— * a | = | 4 
; Civil uſe knows none but hours; or rather mutt” cu 


actly, and without any remainder, by hours, 
ples. That of the fun, v. gr. is 365 days, fi 
nine 


in whole um 
N days and Years 7 a 


* 
* 


- a5 the 
den cutt 
counts; 
ed at the 
ereas, ft 


: which, ; F 
lace it, after a certain number of years, in the 
* ye of 3 whence it firſt departed ; or, which 
hoe fo 4 thing, in the ſame place of the civil calendar. 
by gue famous cycle of 19 years, called alſo the 
io dhe moon, or lunar CYCLE, a period of 19 ſolar 
rat uivalent to 19 lunar years, and ſeven intercalary 
Paths in which time the 1 8 org moons are ſuppoſed 
on ſame day of the Julian year. | 
T m_ ale the Metonic period, from its inventor Me- 
wh Athenian ; and the golden number. Tho', in pro- 
= the golden number is rather the particular number 
7 the year of the lunar cycle, which any given year 
N — This cycle of the moon only holds true for 312 years: 
© doh the new moons do return to the ſame day after 
10 yens; yet not to the ſame time of the day, but near an | 
44 and a half ſooner : which error, in 312 years, amounts 
intire day. 1 . 
. in reforming the calendar went on a 
ſuppoſition of the lunations returning preciſely from 19 years 
for ever. 'F . 
n cycle, in the antient calendar, is to ſhew the 
new moon of each year, and the time of Eaſter. af 3 
In the new one, it only ſerves: to find the epacts; which 
ſhew, in either calendar, that the new moons fall eleven days 
ks ee began the uſe of this cycle at the time of the 
council of Nice; they aſſumed, for the firſt year of the 
cycle, the paſchal new moon to fall on the 13th of March : 
on which foot, the lunar cycle three fell on the firſt of Janu- | 
in the third year. 3 19 55 
Th occidentals, on the contrary, put the number one to the 
felt of January, which occaſioned a conſiderable difference in 
the time of Eaſter ; hence, er e ale, upon ming, 
a new calendar, perſuaded the Chriſtians of the Weſt to 
falve the Sirens, and come into the practice of the church | 
2 find the Sap | of — mh CYCLE, is to 
en number. See GOLDEN number. : 
YCLE i 2 is a ſeries of 15 years, returning conſtantly | 
around, like the other cycles; and commencing from the third 
einma, + RE EL 
hen this cycle of indictions was firſt ſet on foot among the 
Romans, uy for . end, is much 8 eee 8 
ers. Petavius leaves it as a thing not to be aſcertained. 
Tee probable opinion is, that it was received about the 
year 312. in the time of Conſtantine. 5 


hen year, and divide the ſum by 15 the remainder is the y- 
cle of indictin. If there be no remainder, the indiction is 1 5. 


Kyung wich 1, and ending with 28; which elapſed, the 
dominical or ſunday-letters, and thoſe that expreſs the other 
aſts, c. return into their former place, and proceed in 
— ⅛oͤ . ĩ⅛ o ite on by 
Itis called ſalar cycle, not with regard to the ſun's courſe, which 
bas nothing to do herein; but from ſunday, antiently called 
de ſais, the day ef the ſun: in regard the dominical letter 


ter, which are the firſt in the alphabet, having been ſub- 
lituted in lieu gf the nundinal letters of the Romans. 
The reformation of the calendar under pope Gregory occa- 
ſoned a conſiderable alteration of this cycle: in the Gregorian 
alendar, the ſolar, cycle is not conftant and u; by 
ealon every fourth ſecular year is common; whereas, in the 
Julian, it is billextile. The epocha, or beginning of the /olar 


- 
"+ 


0 find. the cycle of. the ſun for any given year ; add nine to 


aber of revolutions ſince Chriſf mt. 1 
re de no remainder, it will be the twenty-eighth, or 


% 7 * 2 


7 
* 


CYCLE of the' Sun in Julian Years, HATE 
n 

Dis FEZ Alb. C 
io Eſ23. G 27 1B 

CYCLE of the Sun from the Gregorian Year 1900. | 


To find the cycle of indiftion for any given year ; add three to the | * 


1s principally ſought for from this revolution; the dominical | 


8 hath Julian and Gregorian, is the ninth year before 
: | ye es ox 

the number given, and divide the ſum by 28; the number "4 
emaining will be the number of the cycle, and the quotient the 
 CYDER: See. the article Cives. 


- | CYGNUS, or Cycyvs, the 


CY G 


a e ſeveral revolutions of the | CYCLISCUS (from zvza®;, circulus) ; an inſtrument In form 


of an half- moon; uſed by the ſurgeons to ſcrape the ſkull, in 
fractures of that part. | 


CYCLOID, in geometry, one of the mechanical, or, as others 


term them, tranſcendental curves; called alſo the trochozd. | 
It is deſcribed by the motion of a point A (Tab. Geometry, 
Fig. 55.) in the periphery of a circle; while the circle makes 
a revolution along the right line AP. | 
Hence, the properties of this curve, viz. that the right line 
AE is equal to the periphery of the circle ABC D; and 
Ac to the ſemi-periphery ; and in any ſituation of the gene- 
rating circle, the right line Ad is equal to the arch Dd.— 
Again, ad being parallel to Ac; Ad is equal to the arch of 
the generating circle d F. Further, the whole length of the 
cyclo1d is four times that of the diameter of the generating 
circle; and the cycloidal ſpace comprehended between the 
curve and the ſubtenſe AE is triple the area of the generating 
circle.—-Laſtly, any part eſtimated from the vertex, as PI, 
is every-where double the chord of the circle Fb, and the 
_— thereof, GI, perpetually parallel to the ſame chord 


The genefis of the CycL,01D may be conceived by imagining a 


nail in the circumference of a wheel: the line which the 
nail deſcribes in the air, while the wheel revolves on a right 
line, is the cycloid, . 
The cyclatd is reputed a modern curve, and its 
aſcribed, by ſome, to Merſenne ; by others, to Galileo: 
but Dr. Wallis ſhews it of an older handing, and to have 
been known to Boralus, about the year 1500. and even 
conſidered by cardinal Cuſanus much earlier, viz. before the 


2 . / 2 3 
M. Huygens has demonſtrated, that from whatever point, 
or height, a heavy body, oſcillating on a fixed centre (v. g. 
a pendulum), begins to deſcend; while it continues to move 


invention 


in a cycloid, the times of its falls, or oſeillations, will be 


equal to each other. This property M. Fontenelle ſtates 


thus: the nature of the cyclaid is ſuch, that if a body, which 


deſeribes it, fall from a greater height, and by that means 

acquire a certain augmentation of velocity, as in Galileo's 
theory, the greater cycloidal arch which it deſcribes, takes up 
preciſely that exceſs of velocity. So that the body does not 
deſcribe it either ſooner for its being accelerated, or later for- 
having a greater ſpace to move : and hence ariſes an equality 

in time, notwithſtanding the inequality of arches. 

On this foundation it is, that the pendulum-clock is built: 
on the ſubject whereof, the ſame M. Huygens has written 
a large volume, under the title of horologrum oſcillatorium. 
See PENDULUM; ſee alſo OsCILLATION. | 


CY CLOIDAL ſpace, the ſpace contained between the cycloid, 

YCLE of the ſun, or ſolar CyCLEe, a revolution of 28 years; | | 
erer Ar. the art of meaſuring cycles, or circles 

CYCLOPADIA *, Ka,, the circle, or eompaſs of 


and the ſubtenſe thereof, 


arts and ſciences : more ordinarily called encyclopedia. 


., * The word cyclop.edia is not of claſſical authority, though fre- 
quent enough among modern writers, to have got into ſeve- 
ral of our diftionaries. Some make it a crime in us to have 
called the preſent work by this name; not conſidering, that 
names and titles of books, engines, inſtruments, Ac. are in 
great meaſure arbitrary; and that authors make no ſcruple 
; even of coining new words on ſuch occaſions, . when there 
are no old ones to their mind. Thus it is Dr. Hoek calls 
Ee. 7 fine book of microſcopical obſervations, Micrographia ; 
2 Wolfs his book on the air, Aerometria; Drake his book of 
Anatomy, Anthropologia, &c. all of them words of modern, if 
not their own fabric: and on no better authority ſtand the 
names of half our later inventions, as Microſcope, 'Teleſeopey 
Barometer, Thermometer, Micrometer, &c.— But it is ſuggeſted 
the word cyclopedia is ambiguous, and may denote the ſcience 
F a circle, as well as the circle. of ſciences : we anſwer, that 
+ as cuſtom, the only ſovereign rule of language, has deter- 
mined the word to the latter ſenſe, it is no more chargeable 
with ambiguity than a thouſand other words of received uſe; 
moo more, * inſtance, than micrometer, which might either 
denote à little meaſure, or a meaſure of little things, 


x 
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* 
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CyYDER vinegar, See the article VIẽðò ca. 
CY DONITRES vinum. See the article Vinum, © 
YGNUS, or wan, in aſtronomy, a' conftella- 
tion of the northern hemiſphere, between Lyra and Cepheus. 
See CONSTELLATION. Co din $0... 0 4x 
The ſtars in the conſtellation cygnus, in Ptolemy's catalogue, 
are 175 in Fycho's, 193 in the Britannic catalogue, 107. 
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| That below the bill 
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; South. ez in the north. wing 


* Preced. in the inſide of the no. wing. 17 1 


| 20 * 
Preced. in the neck | 4 36 37 
In the angle of the north. wing 
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South of 3 in the wing N 57 

North of the ſame "4 

A ſmall one following the ſouth. knee 10 14 21 
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3 4 | That under the extrem. of the ſ. wing 


be 8 g 
North of 2 in the extrem. of the tail 15 39 47 1 34 55 
| South in the extremity of the tail 
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Under the ſouth wing, towards 5 6 8 


N. of the irmes following the tail 24 14 
South of thoſe following the tai! 7“ 23 17 1857 126 


monſtrated to be 


will be the ſolidity of the cylinder. 
dius ; and alſo, that a cylinder is equal to a triangular prſt 
Again, ſince a cone may. be eſteemed an infinite-angular : 


Further, a cylinder istoa ſphere of the ſame baſe and dt 


magnitude into the way of its centre of gravity, or theline 
| 220006 of gravity ro ew hence, if the redangl ABC 


» 


| .\ficies; therefore, of the cylinder, is the ſactum of the ali 


hk. 
q 


Wa 


fore of the cylinder BC == a, the ſemidiametet of the! 


| NG. The ſolidity of the. cylinder, therefore, i ccf 
; 
|. Hence, alſo, the baſes of cylinders and cones being eiche 


7 1 
= 1 4 1 
; 3 4 g 


| ters of the beſe. 


Names and Situati ö 2 Longi 
Chr, & ee üer 


17. 3 4 


1 38 48. 25 x 
5 + 9 | 40 O 20 


1 Ti 
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56 25 
9 59 28149 | 


15 53 18 55 12 21 
2 I 23 50 32 2 0 


15 15 52152 39 50 
13 31 5550 zz 2 6 

| 13 56 4950 34 2 
0139 32 16 
12 3 43 48 3 34 


100 


the foot of Pegaſus 
105 85 


5586 52 47], 4 LINDE! 
5 lich 18 


| CYLINDER, in geometry, a folid body, contain WM" 


three ſurfaces ; ſuppoſed to be generated by the rotar'.. . RE. 
parallelogram, as CBEF (Tab. Gentry, fig. 452 | — 
—_ of its ſides, 5 N 17 758 T DI 
If the generating patallelogram be rectangular, as C 
the oobuder it 4 all be a right 1 i. e. = _ 
. whoſe axis is perpendicular to its baſe. ow 
If the parallelogram be a rhombus, or rhemboides, the qed 
will be oblique, or ſcalenous. TY 
The ſurface of a right cylinder, excluſive of its baſes, is d 
ual to a rectangle contained under ti 
periphery, and the altitude of the cy/tnder. 
The periphery, thereſore, of the baſe, and thence the hy 
itſelf, being found, and multiplied by two, and the prof 
added to the rectangle of the height, and periphery of i 
cylinder; the ſum will be the area or ſuperficies of the 1 
der e multiply this by the area of the baſe; and the prodaf 


For it is demonſtrated, that a circle is equal to a trum 
whoſe baſe is equal to the periphery, and height, to the 


having the ſame baſe and altitude with itſelf : its ſolid 
— muſt be had by multiplying the ſuperficies in 
the baſe. ed ett ond ti ne. 147 ll 


ramid; and a-cylinder an infinite-angular priſm: a"cone 


5 Lalby, It being demonſtrated in mechanics, that every ig 
whether ſuperhcial or ſolid, generated, either by the mot 
_ . a line, or of a figure; is equal to the factum of the genen 


(ub. Mochanict, Ig. 43.) revolve about its axis AD, It 
deſcribe a cylinder, and its fide BC the ſurface of they n 
But the centre of gravity of the right line BC is inthe 
dle F:; and the centre of gravity of the generating plane i 
middle G, of the right line EF. The way of this, theei 
s the periphery of a circle deſeribed by the radius F G; 1 
that, the periphery of a cirele deſeribed by E F. The lux 


BC, into the periphery of the circle deſtribed by the 9 
Ef, i. e. into * 4 but the ſolidity of the cylinder vi 
fabtum of the generating rectangle A BCD, into def, 
phery of the circle deſcribed by the radius EG; wii BY 
duple of E F, or the ſemidiameter of the Hr. 

Suppoſe, v. gr. the latitude of the deſcribing plane, 200 


DC; then will EG=3 7; and ſuppoſing the 1 
the ſemidiameter to the periphery, I: ; the peri 
. 3 by the radius, Fr will be equal to a 12 bo 
_ multiplying \k defer the ares of the reciangle &o— 
the folity of the cylinder Ema ©: but 31m47 . 
and 3 f. Ar, the area of the Circle deſctibed 2 7 


For the ran Crans 23 the adi of all d 
tc. are in a ratio co of their * — _ - 5 
if their baſes be equal, they will be in the fat o 
if robo al ee in the ratio of their baſes. 
14 3% ws waged L e r all a 
circles being in a duplicate ratio of their diameter: a. 
rar nded-of che direct 
altitude, and the duplicate one of their . 
tbey de <qually high, 'a$ the ſquares of the 01a Vo the. 
Hence, again, if in cyifnders the altitude be cdu {the 
ter of the baſes, they will be in a tripticate ratio 5 15 
| Al cylinders, cones, &c aue h 


Middle of thoſe in the ſouth wing 36 4 16 30190 32 40 


TT tft L „ , altitudt 
| © ratio of their homologous ſides; as alſo of their 2! wo 
Again, ec cones, &e. reciprocate ben! 


altitudes. See Cone, c. 5 5 diamete 
Laſtly, a cylinder whoſe altitude is qual 0. tg 1000 
the baſe, is to the cube of its diameter, # 755 


C YM | 


| ; - ; 1 
1e equal to the fuer face of a given CYLINDER, we 

eter: the x of a cylinder is equal to a; 
we tl “ 


| radius is a mean proportional between the dia- 
gl 3 a of the cylinder. 


or of 4 ; 
155 ing 


{ 
of a ſphere, and altitude of a CYLINDER equal) 

ling given, to find the diameter of the cylinder : the! 
; the ſquare of the diameter o the ſphere is to the 
: on; he diameter of the cylinder equal to it, nearly, as 
P" the altitude of the cylinder to duple the diameter of the 
A See SPHERE» | 
cage, whence a cylinder may be formed, or 
Jays Sieker may be erz With od; diameter 
de dae deſcribe two circles; find their peripheries : 
. 12 line equal to the altitude of the cylinder, form 
5 * le, whoſe other dimenſion is equal to the found 
5 wu Thus may the cylinder required be formed, or 


ered. R 
K ISTANCE. 
once of a CYLINDER» ts | ; ES 
fat f a CYLINDER.) | icles SCENOGRAPHY. 


ape charge, in gunnery, is that part of a great gun 
ich is poſſelled by the powder and ball, vo) b 
Anbkk concave, in gunnery, is all the chace, or hollow 
oth, of a piece of ordnance. 1 | 
DER vacant, in gunnery, is that part of the hollow that 
mains empty, after the gun is charged. See CANNON. 
NDRICAL column. YJ* CoLUMN, 
nent compaſſer. Cgee the articles n 
LINDRICAL mMITTORT'S. | IRROUR. 
mb R IC AL wax- candles. T COANDLE. 
NDROIDS, in geometry, a ſolid body, an r the 
ure of a cylinder ; but differing from it in ſome reſpect, 
17, 35 having its baſes elliptical, but parallel, and equal. 
*The word comes from the Greek xd, cylinder; and 
ue CyLINDROID:: See HYPERBOLIC. #1. | 
Ma, in botany, a term ſignifying the tender ſprout of any 
ut, eſpecially of the cabbage kind. J 
U, in architecture. See CI MA, and CYMATIUM. | 
[ATIUM, CIuATIun, or CIxA, in architecture, a 
ember, or moulding of the corniche, whoſe profile is 


vl 


mtly alſo called doucine, gorge, or gnia refs ; eſpecially by 


ua , Qmatium, among us 3 being the laſt; or uppertnoſt 
I of the corniche.— See Tab. Architecture, ſig. 8. 
ame write the word fimaiſe, from ſimus, camus, flat- noſcd; 


liſting in its having its projecture equal to its height. 
.Felibien- therefore rejects this origin; contending, that 
le moulding is not ſo denominated from. its being the upper- 
jolt member of the corniche, but, according to the ſentiment 


, undula, of auh, wave. This is certain, that Vitru- 


e the qmaiſes are found, ſeparate one piece of atchi- 
jure from another; as the pedeſtal from the column; and 
nere from the corniche. 1 2 tt , 


ers from the more accurate among the moderns. 
den makes two kinds of cymatiums 3-the one right, the; 
K inverted: in the firſt, that part which projects the far- 
* 8 concave,” and is otherwiſe called gula recta, and dou- 


ped, j. 6. concave a-top, and convex at bottom; fre- 


ieFrench-: by the Italians goletta, i. e. parva gula; but more 


it this etymology is anlucky : the beauty of the moulding 


( Vitruvius, from its being waved, from the Greek zuj4d-| 


Ws ſometimes uſes the word unda for cymatium ; and ſome- 
Mes bis, 1. E. folution, + ves in regard corniches, I 


b withal, it muſt be obſerved, that he does not confine 
wium to the corniche ; but uſes it indifferently for any | + 
ar moulding, -whete-ever he meets with it: in which he 


other things, denominated from it, as a baſin, caldron, go - 
blet, caſque; and even a ſhoe, ſuch as thoſe of Empedocſes, 


which were of. braſs. . | 
In effect, the antient cymbals appear to have been very dif- 


. ferent from our kettle-drums, and their uſe of another kind: 


to their exterior cavity was faſtened a handle; whence Pliny 
takes occaſion to compare them to the upper part of the 
thigh, coxendicibus ; and Rabanus to phiols. | 
They were ſtruck againſt one another, in cadence, and made 
a very acute ſound, Their invention was attributed to Cy- 
bele; whence their uſe in feaſts and ſacrifices : ſetting aſide 
this occaſion, they were ſeldom uſed but by diffolute and 
effeminate people. M. Lampe, who has written expreſly 
on the ſubject, attributes the invention to the Curetes, or 
Inhabitants of mount Tda in Crete : it is certain, theſe, as 
well as the Corybantes, or guards of the kings cf Crete, and 
thoſe of Rhodes, and Samothracia, were reputed to excel in 
the muſic of the cymbal, See CoRYBANT ES. 
TheJews,,too, bad their cymbals, which they called tbr 
or Sn; or at leait, inſtruments that the Greek, 
Latin, and Engliſh tranſlators, render cymbals ; for as to their 
matter, form, &c, the critics are wholly in the dark. x 
The modern cymbal is a paltry inſtrument, chiefly in uſe 
among vagrants, gypſies, &c, It confiſts of ſteel wire, in 


- A triangular form, whereon are paſſed five rings, which are 


touched and ſhifted along the triangle with an iron rod held 

in the left hand, while it is ſupported in the right by a ring, 
to give it the freex motion. Durendud ſays, that the monks 

uſed the word cymbal for the bell hung in the cloiſter, uſed 

to call them to the refectory. See BELL, Wo 5 

CY MBIFORME os, in anatomy. See NAVICVLARE er. 

CYNEGETICS, urg 17ix4, books treating of the art of hunt- - 

ing. Gratius Faliſcus has written a cynegetica with applauſe. 


| CYNICS, a ſect of antient philoſophers, who valued themſelves 


on their contempt of every thing, eſpecially riches and ſtate, 
arts, and ſciences; all excepting morality. . 
Ihe founder of this ſect is ſaid to have been Antiſthenes, a 


|: diſciple of Socrates ; who, after his maſter's death, quitting 
the Pyreum, retired to Cynoſarges, a kind of academy not 


far from the gates of Athens. 9 69 
Hence, ſome will have it, came the name xm, ꝙnicus, 


derive it from x, deg, becauſe of their ſeverity and impor- 
tunity in reprehending vice. Thus, Ariſtotle obſerves, à Hs 
kuyi N, c. the Cynics were ſo called from their free way of 
rebuking, &c. Hence, Diogenes the Cynic ſaid of himſelf, 
bite the evil; and Antiſthenes himſelf was called 2 
var, an ingenuous and ſincere dig: it being the diſtinguiſhing 
character of the Cynics to attack and bark at the ill, and to 
defend and fawn on the good. ve, e e 
Arrian praiſes the cynical genius to the ſkies: A Cynic (ſays 
he) is a meſſenger ſent from Jupiter to overlook: human 
© affairs ;—a public doctor, and tutor of mankind; who in- 
ſtructs and chaſtiſes at the ſame time: an ZEſculapius ; 


I 


* * trembling, without guards, c. but by à good conſcience.” 


| The ground of this encomium 2 be owing, 7 Fr es” | | 
e Stoics and 'Cynies. : the 


ſure, to that; affinity between 
chief difference between them conſiſted in this, that the for- 
mer were more modeſt and reſerved than the latter; who 


Were ſaid to have baniſhed all ſhame, and were able to prac- | 


tiſe any obſcenity without bluſhing, | 
Hence, Laertius obſerves of Diogenes, that he did eve 
openly, whether it belonged to Ceres or to Venus: 


y thing 
the 


. Dovetne,—Inthe other, the part that projects far- 
un convex, called gula inver ſu, or tal. See TALON. 


* 


Che by the Name intavolata. e 


calls this the Leſbian aſtragal. 


i C Fg. 28, lit. L. and Fig. 6. | 
hw UN's according to Fin, is what we 
iw proven 25,5 VIS. a concavo- convex member, hav- 
| ba} ure ſubduple its height. 
UN 
' 905 the Greeks xuuBeac, and by the Latins cymbalum. 
"I from Kue, crooked; from xumsAAr, cup ; and from 
5 Aude, Ifidore derives it from cum, and ballematica, an 


real etymol 
0 ogy 
; ombal Was of 


eir form, but ſmaller, and its uſe different. 


od 

* re Iſidore call it acetabulum, the name of a cup 
hon Ack: bone wherein another is articulated ; and Xe- 
er bello? it to a horſe's hoof: whence it muſt have 


appears to be from xv, cavity. 


Pur architects do not uſe to give the name cymatiumn to theſe 
dings, except when found on the tops of corniches 3 but 
8 norkmen apply the name indifferently, where- ever they 

a them.—Palladio diſtinguiſhes the cymatium of the cor- ings, &c. of a dog. See SpA Sus. 


A muſical inſtrument, uſed among the antients ; | 


us derives the word from three ſeveral Greek roots, 


dance, uſed to accompany this inſtrument, The 


braſs, like our kettle - drums; and ſome 


didaſcali, z. e. he only ran to an exceſs of impudence, to 
put others out of conceit with it. „ 
Cy xi ſpaſm, ſpaſmus Cx xIcus, a ſort of convulſion, whereby 


, * 


two families, at Blackthorn in Oxfordſhire, were ſeized. 


OE . | The novelty of the thing drew abundance of viſitors to the 
| the bes is a cavetto ; or a cavity leſs than a ſemi- 
%s its projecture ſubduple its height.—See Tab. a 


village, and among the reſt: Dr. Willis; who, a good while 
ere he reached the place, heard a terrible noiſe of barking 
and howling: upon his entering the houſe, he was ſtrait 


by turns, with violent motions of the head. In their face 


with deep ſighings between. 


at intervals they had their reaſon and ſenſes intire; but not 


reſt: till at length, all fainting, they fell like epileptics on 
a bed laid in the middle of the room to receive them. 


N appears, too, from the figure of ſeveral 


SES. \ 


each other, Two of the youngeſt awaked while the doctor 


. 
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viz. from cynoſarges. But others, with more probability, 


a lord and king, adorned with a ſceptre and diadem,— 
< who. governs. the people; and this voluntarily, without 


-\ ſame Laertius adds, that he did it in imitation of the chori- 


the patient is brought to imitate the geſtutes, ſnarlings, howl- 


I. D. Freind, in the Philoſophical Nanſact ions, gives us an ac-. 
. CrMATIOM.confifts of an ovolo, or quarter-round.'|, count of a very extraordinary ſpaſinus of this ind, where with 
der makes two Doric cymatiums, whereof this is one: 


ſaluted with five girls, bawling, and anſwering each other © | 


there was no convulſion ſeen, beſide cynic diſtortions, and 

oſcillations of the mouth: their pulſe was pretty regular; 
their noiſe was rather like that of the howling, than of the 

barking of dogs; only that its returns were more frequent, 


The /ſpaſmus had ſeized them all equally; whereof the 
; youngeſt was but fix, and the eldeſt fifteen years of age: 


long, ere one of them, returning to her yelling, ſet on the 


Alittle while they would lie quietly and decently together; Ls). 
upon a new orgaſm of the ſpirits, they began to beat and bruiſe 


| | B 


8 5 *; 
- ——_ — — . w 


In July 1700. Dr. Freind himſelf viſited another family, in 


mach; which riſing gradually up the throat, ſet the muſcles 


olf the larynx and the b 
riſing was a certain ſymptom of an approaching paroxyſm in 


The noiſe they made was inceſſant, and diſagreeable; yet not 


the indiſpoſi jon. 
CYNOCTONON, See AconiTE. . | 
CYNODESMUS, or CynoptsmioN, among anatomiſts, the 
band, or ligament, which ties the prepuce of the yard to the | 
nut, or glans. - | | 
CYNOREX 


.CYNOSURA =, in aftronomy, a denomination given by the 
» Greeks to Urſa minor, or the little bear. See Us A. 

1 ſtars; four whereof are diſpoſed 

chariot; and three lengthwiſe, repreſenting the beam: whence 


From theſe ſeven ſtars it is the pole takes its name, Septen- 
trienalis; and the reſt of the hemiſphere, as far as the line, 


C 


. CYPHER.' See the artide unn. 
CYPHI, a term in the Arabian pharmacy, ſignifying a kind of 
Mlithridat appellati to the troches where- | © | | 

. — Cxsris choledecha, the ſame with felliculus, or vgſalt 


__ compoſition of mithridat account of their efficacy againſt 
r ͤ!!̃ m nn i 1 
- -+ The cypbi are compoſed of raiſins, or dried grapes, turpentine, | - 
25 i ſpalachum⸗ ſaffron, % 


 CYPHON SM, CyPHoNISMUS, a kind of torture, or puniſh-, 


C 


cover With honey, and thus expoſing the party, with his han 


| TVPRESS, Cora kssus, in natural hiſtory, a precious ſort of 

dee iſland — rr dd PTR. | 
It is bd None and heavy; and its ſmell as agreeable as | 

that of 

eaten, no more than cedar, or ebony: for which reaſon, the 


In Candia, and particularly about mount Ida, the tree is ſaid 
do 1iſe ſpontaneouſly, where · ever the earth is a little dug; 
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crys 


Aayed, and left their ſiſters on the bed: but the /paſmus foon| 
bad hold on them again. | 


the ſame village; where one boy and three girls had been eized 
ten weeks, without any apparent preceding cauſe. A girl had 
had it firſt; and the reſt, as the mother informed him, were 
ſo ſtruck with their ſiſter's diſorder, that they too were ſeized. 


At his arrival, they were all at play, very briſkly, and un- | 


concernedly, before the doors z at length the eldeſt girl, about 
fourteen years of age, was ſeized as uſual, | 
The only ſymptom of its 2 was a ſwelling of the ſto- 


d upon their uſual convulſions: this 


them all; and if they endeavoured to ſtop it, it burſt out 
with the greater violence, and held the longer. 


ſo much like the barking or howling of dogs, as had been 
given out, as a quaint kind of a ſong, conſiſting of three notes, 
or tones, repeated twice over; and cloſed by deep ſighs, &c. 
accompanied with extraordinary geſtures and nuta: ions of the 
head. 29 | 1 | 

This diſeaſe the doctor takes to be natural; and to rife from. 


the common cauſe of all convulſions, viz. from the animal 
ſpirits growing unruly in the nerves, and driving the muſcles 


into various contractions, according to the circumſtances of 


V, an immoderate appetite, to the degree of a dif- 
eaſe; called alſo Fame: camina, and bulimy. See ULIũd NV. 


* The word is formed of xuyooupa, q. d. the dg tail. | 
This is the conſtellation next our — conſiſting of ſeven 
like 


ſome give it the name of the chariot, or Charles's warn. 


Septemtriones. 


GRrarr, Cc. 


with the Egyptian prieſts uſed to ſweeten their gods, to make 
them grant what they requeſted. He uſed the ſame in the 


88 defluxions, &c. 


myrrh, bdellium, ſpica nardi, caſſia lignea, a 
Se. tempercd into a maſs with honey and a little wine. 


ment, in uſe among the antients. 


The learned are at a loſs'to determine vel 10 was ; | fone will 


have it to be that mentioned by S. Jerom, in his life of Paul 
the hermit, chap. 2. which conſiſted in ſmearing the my 
tied, to the warm ſun, to invite the flies and other vermin. 
to perſecute him. KEE ee 


* 


wood, the produce of a tree of the ſame name; frequent in 


nders. It ſcarce ever rots, decays, or is worm- 


* * 


antients uſed it to make the ftatues of their gods. | 


the four wheels of a 


A 
; 


— 


| 


IS ESR ES) | | CYSTICUS dudus, or meatus, a biliary duct, about f 
YON, or Crox, a. graft, ſprig, or ſucker. See Ciox, 


| 


| 


CvrRus vitriol. See the article VITRIOI. 


7 


CZAR, a tile of honour, aſſumed by the grand-iuks 


A 


The fr uits of this tr ee, called cones, are uſed 3 
decoctions, againſt hernias, hæmorrhages, &. in a 
CYPRUS, an order of knights, called alſo Ie 

and knights of the ſword; inſtituted by Gus 4 11 
king of Cyprus, in 1192. ce luz 
The deſign of the inſtitution was, to oppoſe 
irruptions of the infidels in that iſland: ac 
motto was ſecuritas regni. 


the lr 
cording, | 


CYRENAICI, a ſect of antient philoſophers fo 
their chief, Atiſtippus of Cyrene, a diſciple of go 
SOCRATIC. "UA, 
Their leading tenet was, that man is born for x 
that virtue is only ſo far laudable, as it rale * 
By pleaſure, they meant, not only a privation of r 
tranquillity of mind, like what Epicurus preached un, 
aſſemblage of all the poſitive pleaſures both of dhe n 
the ſenſes ; eſpecially the laſt, See Eeicurzay 
Cicero makes frequent mention of Ariftippus's ſchod, 
ſpeaks of it as yielding debauchees. ' 
Three diſciples of Ariſtippus, after his death; divided 
into thiee branches; under which diviſion it lane * 
ſunk: the firſt called the Hegeſſac ſchool; the feen 
Annicerian, and the third the Theodoran ; from the gn 
their authers. 45 | 5 
CYRTOMA, a bunch or curvity of the back, der Gin. 
CYST-HEPATIC du, a canal, by which the pm! 
pi, part of its bile into the gall-bladder. 
It was firſt deſcribed by Dr. Gliflon, and long afterunt 
tended to be diſcovered by M. Perrault.—See Tal. 4 
(Splanch,), M. $. lit. ce. 
Verheyen, from the courſe of the bile, inverts the! 
and more properly ealls it hepaticy/ticus. 5 
CYSTIC, an epithet given to two arteries, and ty 
opening into the gall-bladder.—See Tab. Anatony (Am 


ts: „ | 8 
The cy/tic arteries, cyſticæ gemellæ, are two branches f 
cœliac, beſtowed on the gall- bladder, and bringing l. 
the ſame.— The cyſſic veins return the remains of ti 
into the vena porta. 85 | 
CrsT1cs, denote. medicines againſt diſtempers of the l 
See STONE, LiTHONTRIPTIC, Se. | 


neſs of a gooſe's quill ; joined to the meatus hepatic 
about two inches diſtance from the gall- bladder; thet 
Go forming _ communis.—See Tab. 
(Splanch.), fg. 1. lit. d. fig. 5. lit. gg. 
CYSTIS *, & ſame with A Sg or bladder, | 
The word is Greek, «vs :5, which fignifies the fame 


See V gSICULA fellis, ' e 
CYTHARA... See the article CiTHara. 


à ſort of magnificent banqueting-houſes, always look 
Wards the north, and uſually openipg upon gardens. 
They had their name from Dodo, a City very coul 
for the grandeur of its buildings; ſituate in an i 
Myfia, bearing the ſame name. Theſe cyzicims were 
the Greeks what the triclinia and-coenacula were at 


they are now ſtiled, emperors of Ruſſia. | 
+. The natives pronounce it tzar, or zaar ; and this, 
ruption, ſrom Cæſar, emperor; on account of I ki 
- - What relation to the Roman emperors; by reaſon of 
they allo bear the eagle as a ſymbol of their empire. 
\ The firſt who bore the title of czar; was Baſil, ſon of 
who freed his country from its fubjection to the Tit 
fuſt ſet it on its preſent footing, about the year 147: 
M. Sperlingius, in his diſſertation on the majeſty of f 
| konning, obſerves, that the Ruſſian princes never ® 

name czar, till their people had embraced the Gl 
| horn that time, he ſays, they were called longer, xn 
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The fourth letter in the alphabet, and the third 


__ conſonant. 


Grammarians generally rank D among the lin- 

gual letters, as ſuppoſing the tongue to have the 

9 principal ſhare in the pronunciation thereof; tho 

the abbot de Dangeau ſeems to have reaſon in making it a pa- 

iatal letter. The letter D is the fourth in the Hebrew, Chal- 

tee, Samaritan, Syriac, Greek, and Latin alphabets ; in the 

due firſt of which languages it has the ſame name, though 

Cmewhat differently ſpoken, e. gr. in Hebrew, Samaritan, and 
Chaldee, Daleth, in STO aca, and in Greek Delta. 

The Arabians have three D's in their language, the firſt 

«Aled Dal, which is the eighth of the 28 letters; the ſecond, 

called Dhſal, is only diſtinguiſhed from the former by having 

point added over it; though its ſound is much the ſame with 


<alled Da, and pronounced like our D, though in form it re- 
fmbles the Arabic Ta, all it differs in being a point added 
+top. The form of our D is the ſame with that of the Latins ; 


the Latin D is no other than the Greek A, rounded a little, 
by making it quicker, and at two ſtrokes. The A of the 
Greeks, again, is borrowed from the antient character of the 
Hebrew Daleth ; which form it ſtill retains on the Samaritan 
coins, as is ſhewn by the Jeſuit Souciet in his diſſertation on 


made in it, is the making it ſtoop a little, and taking away | 
alittle line. Nor would it be difficult to ſhew, that the Sy- 
rac Dalath, and the Arabic Dal, are both borrowed from 4 
antient Hebrew, as well as the Daleth of the modern, or 
Quldce Hebrew... . —_ | ed 
dame indeed will have it, that the Greek 4, Delta, is bor- | 
$ hepatoW@rowed from the Egyptians, who made their D of three ſtars 
r; tei oed in a tri 5 which was a hieroglyphic that among 
Tab. them denoted God, the ſovereign Being, as if they had had | 
ere notion of a Trinity: but this mite is but weakly 
8 lupported, oo 9% „ 
he ſame, D's alſo a numeral letter ſignifying five hundred, which 
r veſicul ales hence, that in the Gothic characters the D is half the 
M, which ſignifies a thouſand. Hence the verſe: _ 
| Litera D velut A Quingentos ſignificabit. , 
bl . at the top of B, denotes it to ſtand for ve 
favs 100 uland, 3 | 
ardets. CRY ODES -, in medicine, a term applied to ulcers; 
ery e e are continually yielding a putrid matter. 
mn 1 © The word is formed from Oaxpy, tear, and esd, form; de- 
arti a noting the ulcers to weep, or ſhed ſomewhat like tears. 
confiſtir g of a long ſyllable, followed by two ſhort ones: as 
le Dach is ſaid to have been the invention of Dionyſus or 
Bicchus, who delivered oracles in this meaſure at Delphos, 
before Apollo, —The Greeks call it woar7xor, Diom. ili. p. 474. 
le Datyl and ſpondee are the moſt conſiderable of the! 
petcal feet; as being the meaſures uſed in heroic verſe, by 
pomer, Virgil, e. Theſe two are of equal time, hut not 
| hay a trot : the Hach reſembles the nimbler ftrokes of 
-IYLUS was alſo a fort of dance among the antient Greeks, 
ech performed, as Heſychius obſerves, by the athletæ. 
1YL8 alſo denote the fruits of the palm-tree, more uſually 


e Dates. 


Erl, in antiquity, a name attributed to the firſt prieſts 


MW on account of the goddeſs herſelf, who was ſtyled 
x © dec, becauſe principally honoured on mount Ida in 


uon this occaſion : that to prevent Saturn from hearing 
dies of Jupiter, whom Cybele had committed to their 
auch, they uſed to ſing I know not what verſes of their 
«ation, which by their unequal meaſures ſeemed to 
by the woe dreh e, T is the account of the 
wuchecde; quoted by Strabo, Lib. X. ſpeaks differently: 
n 1,5. to him they were called Da#yli, from the Greek 
eg, finger, by reaſon their number was at firſt 
ben 85 to the fingers of the hand, viz! ten; five of 


ITO 
= 


* 9 


Owe 4. and as many girls. He adds, that it is to them 
ne the jnyention of iron, and the manner of working it, 


uche other uſeful things. Others make their numbers 


qul motion. The 55855 has an even, ſtrong and ſteady 


v 


CIVIL, DacTyLvus, a foot in the Latin and Greek poetry, | 


+ ae goddeſs Cybele; who were particularly called Baciyli 


8% The name Daciyli is ſuppoſed, to have been given | 


DA 


DAM 


natives of Phrygia, near the foot of mouna Ida; and others 
bring them from elſewhere. ; | | 
However, all the authors Strabo had ſeen, he ſays, agreed, 
that they were the firſt who wrought in iron; that they had 
been miniſters of the mother of the gods, or Cybele ; and 
that they dwelt at the foot of mount Ida. 


It is alſo eonjectured by ſome authors, riot that the Ciiretes 


and Corybantes were the ſame with the Dactyli Idæi, but 
that the Curetes and Corybantes were their poſterity ; that a 
hundred men, born in Crete, were firſt called Daciyli Tdei ; 
that each of theſe had nine children, who were the Curetes ; 


and that each of the Curetes had ten children, who were alſo 


* 


called Dactyli Idæi. 


Strabo only gives us the names of four of the Dafryli Idæi, 
which are Salaminus, Damnanæus, Hercules, and Acmon. 
vat of the Z : the third, which is their ſeventeenth letter, is DAC TVLIC, ſomething that has a relation to Dadyls. 


Antiently, there were Da#ylic, as well as ſpondaic flutes, 
Tibia Daciylic.— The Da#ylic flutes conſiſted of unequal 
intervals; as the Dactylic foot does of unequal meaſures. 


4 appears from all the antient medals and. inſcriptions. And | DacTYLic Verſes are hexameter verſes, ending in a Day! 


' inſtead of a ſpondee; as ſpondaic verſes are thoſe which have 
a ſpondee in the fifth foot inſtead of a Dayl. _ 
An inſtance of a Da#ylic verſe we have in Virg. . L. VI. 33. 
Bis patriæ cecidere manus : guin protinus omnia 
Perlegerent oculix 1 


4 - ” 


de Samaritan medals, All the alteration the Greeks have | DACTYLIOMANCY *, DAcTyYLtoMANTIA, a ſort of di- 


vination performed by means of a ring. 

* The word is compoſed of the Greek Haxryae, ring ; of 
Jaxrukes, finger, and Hai cia, divination. RY | 
Da#tyliomancy conſiſted principally in holding a ring, ſuſpended 
by a fine thread, over a round table, on the edge whereof 
were made divers marks with the 24 letters of the alphabet. 
The ring in ſhaking, or vibrating over the table, ſtopped 
over certain of the letters, which, being joined together, com- 


poſed the anſwer required. . 


* o _ * 


But the operation was preceded and accompanied by ſeveral 


' ſuperſtitious; ceremonies : for firſt the ring was to be conſe- 


crated with a great deal of myſtery ;. the perſon who held it 
was to be clad in linen garments, to the very ſhoes ; his head 
was to be ſhaved all round; and in his hand he was to hold 
vervain. And ere he proceeded on any thing, the gods were 
firſt to be appeaſed by a formulary of prayers, Sc. Am- 


mianus Marcellinus gives the proceſs at large in his XXIXth 


book. $4; | wet; Chg 3 $I, yh , r 1 
CT ONOMY „ .DACTYLONOMIA, the art of account- 


ing, or numbering, by the fingers © 
The rule is this: the left thumb is reckoned 1, the index 2, 
and ſo on to the right thumb, which is the tenth; and of con- 


* * 7 „ A 


ſequence is denoted by the cypher 0. 


e 


DA DO, in architecture, is by ſome writers uſed. for that part 


in the middle of the pedeſtal of a column between its baſe and 
cornice It is of a cubic form, whence it is alſo denomina- 


ted, dye. Mult ADM 10: 710! Beth 
DHU Cin, in anti ulty, prieſts of Ceres: ate. 
That goddeſs, having ot her daughter Proſerpine, ſay mytho- 
logiſts, began to — 8 ſearch for her at the beginning of the 
and thus ſet forth on hex travels throughout the world ; for 
which reaſon it is, that ſhe is always ſeen repreſented with a 
lighted torch in her hand. BO e 
On this account, and in commemoration of this pretended 


exploit, it became à cuſtom for the prieſts, at the feaſts and 


ſacrifices of this goddeſs, to run about in the temple, with 
torches, after this manner: one of them took a lighted torch 


to a certain part of the temple, where he gave it to another, 


ner, to another part of the temple, and gave it to the third, 
and fo of the reſt. 66 


adds, q. d. torch-bearers; from 5, an unctuous and 


torches ; and e , I-have, I holde. 
DAMON, AAIMNON, \ a name the antients gave to certain 
ſpirits, or genii, which they ſay appeared to men, either to do 
them ſervice, or to hurt them. 
The firſt notion of Demons was brought from Chaldea ; 
- whence it ſpread itſelf among the Perfians, Egyptians, and 
- Greeks. Pythagoras and Thales were the firſt who intro- 
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night. In order to do this in the dark, ſhe: lighted a torch, 


from off the altar, and holding it with his hand, ran with it 
ſaying to him, Tibi trade this ſecond ran after the like man- 


From this ceremony the prieſts became denominated Dadacbi, 
Fo reſinous wood, as 1 e, fir, Ee. whereof the antients made * 


duced Dæmons into Greece. Plato fell in with the notion, 
and explained it more diſtinctiy, and fully, than any of the 
former philoſophers had done. By Demons, he ue 
e pfyirits 
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account for the origin of evil, adopted another ſort of demons, 


bor the plaintiff, or defendant, in a civil aQtion, be it perſopal 


DAMAGE has two ſignifications ; the ane proper and gene- 


Word damages. Damage then, in its proper ſignification, 


= _.. Damaſkeening, is 1 


„ DN 


- 


dicits Iniforicr to gods, and yet ſuperior to men; which, inha- For the ſecond, which is the more uſual, the method i; * 
biting the middle region of the air, kept up the communica- 


! en gods and men, carrying the offerings and prayers 
of men to the 7235 and bringing down the will of the gods to 
men. Bat he allowed of none Ko ood and beneficent ones: 
though his diſciples afterwards, finding themſelves unable to 


who were enemies to men. 


'There is nothing more common in the heathen theology, DAMASCUS-Ytel, a very fine kind of ſteel, made in ons 


than theſe good and evil genii, And the ſame ſuperſtitious 
notion we find got footing among the Iſraelites, by their com- 
merce with the Chaldeans. But by demons, they did not 
mean the devil, or a wicked ſpirit : they never took the word 
dæmon in that Tenſe, nor was it ever uſed in ſuch 4 * 
fication, till by the evangeliſts, and ſome modern Jews. The 
word is Greek, J . | | 


Gale endeavouts to ſhew, that the origin and inſtitution of DAMIANISTS *, a branch of the antient Aceyhaloys en. 


demons was an imitation of the Meffiah. The Phornicians 
called them Y Baalim. For they had one ſupreme be- 
ing, whom they called Baal, and Moloch, and various inferior 
deities, called Baalim, whereof we find frequent mention in 
the Old Teſtament. The firſt dæmon of the Egyptians was 
Mercury, or Thuet. The ſame author finds ſome reſem- 
blance between the ſeveral offices aſcribed to the dæmons, and 
thoſe of the Mefliah. | 1 ENG 
DAMONIAC, is applied to a perſon poſſeſſed with a ſpirit, or 


In che Romiſh church, there is a particular office for the exor- 
ciſm of demomacs. 5 


 Dzmoniacs, are alſo a party or branch of the Ariabaptiſts, | 


whoſe p tenet. it is, that the devils ſhall be ſaved 
at the end of the world. e Os 5 

DAILY, in aſtronomy, Cc. See Diuagnat 

DAMAGE, is generally taken for any hurt, of hindfatice, 
that a man receives in his eſtate; but more particularly for a 
part of what the jurors are to inquire of, in paſſing verdict 


or real. After verdict given of the principal cauſe, they are 
aſked their conſciences touching coſts and damages, which 
contain the hindrances that the plaintiff or demandant hath 
ſuffered by means of the wrong done him by the defendant or 


ral, the other ſtrict and relative: , as it is in Caſes 
where damages are founded on the ſtatute of 2 H. IV. cap. 1. 
and 8 H. VT. cap. 9. where coſts are included within the 


is faid à demends, when, by diminution, a thing becomes 
worle ; and in this ſenſe coſts of ſuit are damages to the plain- 
tiff, as by them his ſubſtance is diminiſhed. „ 
Relative, is when the plaintiff declares the wrong done him to 
the damage of ſuch a ſum—this is to be taken relatively, for 
the wrong which paſſed before the writ brought; and is aſſeſſ- 
ed by reaſon of the treſpaſs aforeſaid z and cannot extend to 
the coſts of ſuit, which axe future, and of another nature. 
DAMAGE feſant, or faiſant, is when a ſtranger's beaſts are 
doing hurt, or ſpoiling the graſs, corn, woods, c. of an- 
or 2 his leave or licen ee. 
is caſe, the party whom they damage may diſtrain, and 
mem, both by night, and by day; 


above the ground, repreſenting flowers, or other 
Damaſt is properly a ſort of mohair and ſattin, intermixed in 
- ſuch manner, & that what is not ſattin on one fide is on 
the other, The elevation which the ſattin makes on one fide, 
is the ground on the other. The flowers have a ſattin grain; 
and the ground, a grain of taffetas. It has its name from its 
being originally brought from Damaſcus, in Syria. 
DAMASKEEN ING; the art, or act, of adorning iron, ſteel, 
_ Se, by making inciſions therein, and filling them up with 
gold or filver wire; chie 
guards and gripes, locks of piſtols, &c. | | 
Its name ſhews the place of its origin; or, at leaſt, the place 
| Where it has been practiſed in the perfection, vis. the 
city of Damaſcus in Syria: though M. Felibien attributes 
the perfection of the art to his e A who 
Face, i prly dae wrt . 


; moſaic work, 
partly carving; as moſaic work, it c 
MY — the metal is indented; or cut in creur; and as 

2 e eee t therein in relievo. 
here are two manners of damaſecening : in the firſt, which 
e . 

ver, tools proper for aving on ſteel; and after 
Wards fills up the inci n 


iſts of pieces — 


„having heated the ſteel till it changes to a viole 
lour, they hatch it over and acroſs with the Knife; 
draw the deſign, or ornament, intended, on thi, ha 
2 a fine braſs point, or bodkin. This done, they 
e go ey take 
* already deſigned, they fink it carefully into de al 


impound ough in other |. 
80 — as for rent, ſervices, &c. none may diſtrain me night. 
DAMASK, a fort of ſilken ſtuff, having ſome "who raiſed | 

gures. % | 


uſed in enrichin ing ſword-blades, | 


a 


* 


Some authors aſſure us it comes from the kingdom of (3,1 


head, 1 one ſingle natur incapable of any 

- branch of Acephali, uſed to call them Sabellianiſts, and fome. 

DAMNATA Terra, in  chymiſtry, the ſame with Coput Jy. 
Y 


DAMPS, in natural hiſtory, are noxibus ſteanis, or exhalatlo 


mines, pits, and wells. 
their ſhortneſs or difficulty of breathing; thoſe who eſcpe 
yet, on their fi 


that will not do, they concl 


this gives timely notice to get out of the way. 
The third is the moſt peſtilem 


as big as a foot- 
accident, become broken, the damp immediately lie 


te ſteam of their bodies and candles, aſcends up ib. 


2 


maſon, at work near its brink, letting 


he felt any thing incommode him. 


bis entrails. A dog, being Jet down, cried #091 


DAM 
t or blue ©. 


Id wire, and, conducting or chaſing it accord 
the metal with a copper tool. 
parts of the Levant, and particularly at Damaſcus; 


able for its excellent temper; and uſed chiefly in the l 
I ein dhe mig 


TEES  PpPESMSpL =o oa 


conda in the Eaſt-Indies ; where the method of temper 
with alum, which the Europeans have never been ik 
imitate, was firſt invented. 


rites ; who agreed with the Catholics in admitting the foury 
council; but diſowned any diſtinction of perſons in wy 


ence. yet they called God, the Father, Son, and 
Ghoſt. On which. account” e Severitz Peri = 
times Tetradite. Thus much we learn from Niceytory 
Calliſtus, L. XVII. c. 49. AE 
* They took their name from Damani, a biſhop, wow 
' originally their leader. | 


tuum; that is, the part; or maſs, remaining at the 
bottom of the retort, &c. after all the other principles hare 
been drawn out of the body by fire. 


frequently found in Cloſe, ſubtetraneous places, particu 
damps in mines are of four Kinds : the firſt, which 
withal is the moſt ordinary, the workmen apprehend in in 
approach, by the flame of the candle's becoming otbiculy, 
and leſſening by degrees, till it goes quite out; as alſo h 


The 


ſwooning; ſeldom ſuffer any great harm by this kind; butfuch 
as ſwoon away, though they are not downright ſuffocated 
| recovery, are tormented with vety violent 
convulſions : the way of cure is, to lay the perſon down on the 
earth in a prone poſture, with a hole dug in the ground under 
his mouth; if this fail; they fill him with good ale; lf 

als him deſperate. Theſe are te 
miners remedies. | hs 


The ſecond is the peas- bliom damp, which is called ſo frod 
its ſmell. This damp always comes in the ſummer-tme 
and hath never been known to be mortal : the miners in th 
peak of Derby fanſy it ariſes there from the multitude of red 
trefoil-flowers, called by them honeyſuckles, with which the 
lime-ftone meadows of the Peak much abound ; the ſmel d 


| | tal, and moſt ſtrange of al, 
what is ſaid of it be true: they who pretend to have fern 
(for they ſay it is viſible), deſcribe it thus: in the higheſt pi 
of the roof of thoſe paſſages in a mine which branch un 
from the main grove, they ſee a round thing hanging * 
„ covered with a-ſkin ot the thickneb 

colour of a cobweb: if this bag, by a ſplinter, or any oth 


and ſuffocates all the company: the workmen, by hep 
a flick, and: long rope, have a way of breaking th „ 
diſtance; and when they have done it, they puri the en 
will have it, that it gather 


of the vault, and there condenſes, and in Wh 


higheſt | 
The fourth is. the fiulminating, or fire-damp, . wo 
being touched by the flame of the candle, prefer g 
fire,” and has all the effect of lightning, or fired Fe feine 
Theſe are found frequently in the coal-mines, ao 
though rarely, in lead ones How mineral arg 4 
us, may be underſtood from Dr. Mead's erf 
See MEPHITEs, and PoisON. _ ate Of 


effects of damps. In the i. 4. Academic des au vi 
1701. we read of a well in the a ane ＋ 
bourer, ho was ſent down to recover it, ere he 
water, was ſtrangled. A ſecond, ſent. to fetch . but 
DIL 
-drunk, was let dawn, wit e ned 


ſoon. as he came near the water 1 van! 
out; yet he died joan; fog. wee The uke 
brought chem was, that, he felt a heat, wh . de l 


place, and died as ſoon as he came ta ai „ ny 
water on him, hq recovered ; as happens to thoſe le 


1 * 
F 1 7 ; 
— B - 
. « 
4z * , 
1 . 
44 Co . ' 


| ; near Naples. The three carcaſes being 
the Grotto 1 and ad. there appeared not any 
w_ c Feeir death. What renders the relation the more re- 
rt that the water of this well had been drawn 
* ank, ſeveral years, without the leaſt ill conſequence. 
and ame hiſtory, Anno 1710. we are told of a baker of 
In the who having carried 7 or 8 buſhels of brands out of 
% oven into a cellar 36 ſtairs deep; his ſon, a robuſt young 


A 


ing lighted it afreſh, he was no ſooner got 
_—_ — out for help; and they heard 
bim: his brother, an able youth, ran immediate- 
him; cried out, he was dead; and was heard no 

] = th was followed by his wife, and ſhe by a maid, and 
Fo it was the ſame. Such an accident ſtruck the whole 


3 


"entre any farther : till a fellow, more ardy and fealous | 


uaded that the four people were dead, 
me ——— them help: he cried too, and was ſeen 


down to of | 
42 Upon this a fixth man, requiring a hook, to draw 


| forth without going to the bottom, drew up the 
_ . 4 taken the air, fetched a ſigh and died. 
Next day the baker's friend, undertaking to get up all the car- 
dle with a hook, was let down with ropes on a wooden | 
horſe, to be drawn up whenever he ſhould call. He ſoon 

called ; but the rope breaking he fell back again ; and though 
the rope was ſoon pieced again, he was drawn forth dead. 
Upon pen him, his meninges were found extravagantly 
etched, his lungs ſpotted with black, his inteſtines ſwelled 
big as one's arm, inflamed and red as blood ; and what 
ms moſt extraordinary, all the muſcles of his arms, thighs, 
and legs, torn and ſeparated from their parts. The magi- 


nds had been but ill extinguiſhed :- the conſequence of 
ich muſt be, that as all the cellars in Chartres abound with 
etre, the unuſual heat in this had raiſed a malignant ya- 

jour, which had done the miſchief ; and that a good quan- 


our. This performed, a dog and a lighted candle were 
t down, without injury to either: an infallible ſign the danger 
Lover. fo: 5 = 1 e of? TS 

third hiſtory we ſhall add from Dr. Conner, in his Diſert. 
Med. P/. Some people digging in a cellar at Paris, for 


Ning ; but ſtark-dead. The perſon who managed 
te ſpade, and his attendant who ſhoveled off the earth, were 


ram: a boy, with breeches Gown, was evacuating on 
edge of the pit; his eyes fixÞd on the ground: all of 
em, in fine, in their natural pd and actions, with 
jen eyes, and mouths tht ſeemed Fet to breathe ; but ſtiff as 
Mues and cold as clay. | JFF : ö 
MSEL, DauolszL, or DaMdiszAu, an appellation 
went given to all young people of genteel or noble ex- 
con of either ſex, e. gr. to the ſons and daughters of 
Ae, barons, and even of kings. We” | 


W, in hiſtory, we read of the damſel Pepin damſe 1 Touis 
? . g 7 


Gras, _ Richard, prince 0 80 
quer will have the word a diminutive of dam, an antient 


nd God; dam chevalier, Ic. Though in its feminine ſenſe 


E21 nn nas 9 Cangn terror. that ts 


bo hold the fignory of Commercy, M. de la Roque 
1 Antiently held it ig the title of damoiſeau : and M. 
Marca alſures us, that d 
y 8 bodies, or claſſes; the barons, the cavers, and the 
5175 domicellos, called in that country .domengers. 

kings of Denmark and Sweden: have here the ſame title, 


> X preſent, is applied to all maids, or girls, 

BL A e utenſil 

more; unn het iran inclgted im a hallow cylinder, which 

tne uc with linen cloth, and keeps its warmth a 

ADE Some call it a nur, // + | n e 
ES, in the antient mytholo 


ith on foot, and ſeemingly intent on their | ſeveral offices: | 
e wife of one of them, as if Weary, was ſat down on the 
le of a hopper, very thioughtful, and leaning her head on] 


ic for lord; as in ſome authors we read Dam Dieu for 


not yet 
not of the loweſt claſs of people. 


#3 Danaus, fearing. the accompliſhment of an oracle, which had 


1 122 who ſpared her huſband Lynceus. - 


ing with more, his candle went out on the middle | 


neighbourhood with a panic; and nobody was f d to 


rate. at len ing izance of the caſe, and the phy- 
125 Ae ; . cor gave the opinion, that hs ; 


of water muſt be thrown in to put out the fire, and lay the 


ae Ae hg yy, repos Ines: all in their 


DANCE *, an agreeable motion of the 


foretold, that he ſbould be expelled his kingdom by a ſon- in- 


law, perſuaded his daughters to murder, each of them; her 
huſband, the firſt night ; which they performed, all but Hy- 
n vengeance for this crime of the 49. Danaides, the poets 
have condemned them. to hell, to be continually employed in 
filling a caſk perforated at bottom. © © . 
The Danaides are ſometimes alſo called Belides, from their 
father, who was the ſon of the Egyptian Belius. Hyginus 
has preſerved the names of 47 of them. . 
* | > body, adjuſted by art, 
to the meaſures or tune of a violin, or other inſtrument, or voice. 
— ® The word is French, dance, formed of the German dantæ, 
or tantz, which ſignifies the ſame thing: Bochart derives it 
from the Arabic tanxa, and Guichart from the Hebrew G 
douts, which have all the ſame fignification. Salmaſius de - 
rives the French danſer, to dance, from the Latin den/are, to 
chicken; as holding it a practice among the antient fullers to 
| leap and dare as they fulled their cloaths. 5 
Some 3 the high dance, conſiſting of capers, gam- 
bades, &c. from the Jow dance, which is the terra a terra, 
or cloſe to the ground. = - 3 3 
In the carrouſal of king Louis XIII. there were dances of 
2 The invention of fuch dances is attributed to the 
» tes. i 5 e 


Haneing has always been in uſe among all nations, both civi- 


lized and barbarous : though held in eſteem among ſome, and 


in contempt among others. Of itſelf, no doubt, dancing is 


harmleſs. There is a time, ſays the preacher, to dance: and 
ſometimes it is even made an act of religion. Thus David 
danced before the ark, to honour God, and expreſs his ex- 
ceſs of joy for its return into the city of Sion. Socrates learnt 
to dance of Aſpaſia. And the people of Crete and Sparta went 
to the attack dancing. On the other hand, Cicero reproaches 


Gabinius, a conſular man, with having danced. Tiberius | 
_ expelled the dancers out of Rome; ! 


ſeyeral members from the ſenate, for having danced. Caſtor 
and Pollux are ſaid to be the firſt who taught the art of 
dancing; and that to the Lacedemonians : though others at- 
tribute the invention to Minerva, who, they ſay, danced fot 
- Joy -after the defeat of the gia nee. 
antients had three kinds of dances : the firſt prave, 
called Emmelia, anſwering to our low dances and pavanes. 
The ſecond gay, called Cordax, anſwering to our courants, 
galliards, gavots, and vaults. The third, called Siccinis, 
Was à mixture of gravity and gaiety. Neoptolemus, fon of 
Achilles, taught the Cretans a new ſort of dance, called 
Pyrricha, or 16 armed dance, to be uſed in going to war: 
though, according to mythologiſts, the Curetes 
this dance, to amuſe and divert the ins | upiter, and to 


drown. his cries. with the noiſe and claſh of their ſwords, 
beating againſt their bucklers. ter ES | 


Diodorus Siculus, in the IVth of his Bibliotheca, aflures us, 


© that Cybele, daughter of Menoes, king of Phrygia, and 


Dindymenis his wife, invented divers things, and, among 
among others, the flageolot of ſeveral pipes, dancing, the 
tabor and the cymbal. Numa, tis certain, inſtituted a fort 
dance for the Salii, prieſts of Mars, who made uſe of wea- 
pons therein. From theſe dances were compoſed another fort, 
called Saltatio Mimicorum, or the buffoons dance; wherein 


the dancers were dreſſed in little gorſlets, with gilt morions, 


les it to come from dame. Others derive the word | 
n donicellus, or domnicellus, à diminutive of domnus, quaſi | 


* 


nobleſſe of Bern is ſtill divided | 


* 


nm 


_ 


"ue Egyptus. 


Mere 50 in number, and were eſpouſed dnn. | 


and had bells on their legs, and fwords and bucklers in their 


. 


hands. Lucian has an expref treatiſe, ang. Julie Pollux, a 


os ua on this head; Athenzus, Czlius Rhodiginus, and 
| iger, alſo make mention of this dance, 9 
It is not many years ago, ſince Thoinot Arbeau, a dancing 
maſter of Paris, gave an orcheſography, wherein all the ſteps 
and motions of a dance are written, or noted down; as the 
| ſounds of a ſong are ſcored in muſic. Though | 
Beauchamp had ſome pretenſions to be the inventor of this 
ſecret, and accordingly procured an arret in his favour, | 


Dancing is uſually an effect and indication of joy among moſt 
nations: though Mr. Palleprat aſſures us, that there are people 


in ſouth America, who dence to ſhew their ſorrow. 


Rope-Dancas, Schoenobates. Groddeck, profeſſor of philo- 


ſophy at Dantzic, has publiſhed a diſſertation on fepe- dancers, 


de Funambulis; full of learning, and- an uncommon knows 


lege of antiquity. He defines a rope- dancer, a perſon. who 
walks on a thick rope faſtened to two oppoſite poſts ; which 


But our repe-duncert do more; for they not only walk, but 


dance and leap, upon the rope. 


The antients, tis certain, had their rope-gdencers as well as 
| fl 7 the Greek words, neurobateß, and Jchanobates, as 
well as the Latin funambulus, which every-where occur. 
They had likewiſe the Cremnobates and Oribates, that is, 
people who walked on the brinks of precipices. Nay more, 

uetonius in Galba, c. 6. Seneca in his 85th epiſtle, and Pliny, 


Lib. VIII. cap. 2. 


* i 


taught to walk on the rope. 1 oY 2 
Acron, an antient grammarian, and commentator on Horace, 
takes occaſion. to obſerve, on the 10ch ſatire of the firſt 


4 


- — — — — . — > = 
— 2 — 2 q # a 
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Domitian excluded 


invented 


the famous | 


3s preciſely what is expreſſed by the Latin word fingmbulus., 


ale mention of elephants that wers 
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MI. Groddeck, coming from the hiſtorical to the moral conſi- 


-. their ſtomachs with the arms and legs extended. 
lian alon Lan de rope ſtretched in a right line, or up and down. 


..or, as others will have it, wh ncetts. _- _ 
| DANEGELT, 15 annual tax laid on our anceſtors, firſt W 14. 
afſterwards 2-5, for Ke hide of land through the realm, for 


Ba | Dapiferat, 'an 


eZ 


12 0 


hs Ke char rot ra 133 er he 


Wa that Meſlala Corvtnus was the kult Who uſed the word | 
ea and that Terence had it from him: but Mr. 
Groddeck ſhews that he is ; miſtaken, and that Meſſala lived 
After Terence. The buſineſs is, Acron confounds Valerius 
* who got the ſurname Corvinus in the war againſt 
Gauls al 200 years befote Terence, with one of his 
e who Was a famous ofator in the time of Horace. 


. "deration, maintains that the profeſſion of a Rope-dancer is not 

; that the profeſſors are infamous, and their art of no | 

a to faciary ; that they expoſe their bodies to very. great dan- 

ers; and at they ought not to be tolerated in à well regu- 

ated tate, —But, coming afterwards to femper the ſeverity of 

5 morals, he allows that there are ſometiines reaſons for ad- 

mitting em; that the people muſt have ſhews 3 that one of 

te ſecrets of ee is to furniſh them therewith Sc. 

The — ag aa ncers had four ſeveral ways of exerciſing 

their art; vaulted, or turned round tlie rope, like 4 

wheel round | its axis, and there hung 4a the he WE e the —_ 

The ſecond flew, or ſlid, from above, do Nair 0 
e 


e fourth not only walked on a rope, but made ſur- 
pri ping e and turns thereon. 
DANC 


dure, or ordinary, is indented very neſs of | 


largely; the large 


che indentures being wn; 7 — thing that diſtinguiſhes it from 
1 a bend, called double Dancettt ;\ * 


indented. 
| 1 bend double D 
4, thus, azure, a ouble ancetti argent. 
DAN CHE, or Dencbe, in N the ſame with 4 
a 


gs rue ſuch a-number of forces as were thought ſufficient | 
75 to clear the Britiſh ſeas of Daniſh pirates, which heretofore | 
. greatly annoyed our coaſts, | 
W was firſt impoſed as a ftanding a on the | 
whole nations. under king Ethelred, 4. D, 991. That prince, 
ſays Camden, Britan. 142, much diſtreſſed by the continual 
N invaſions of the Danes; to procure his peace, was com} elled 
WK charge, his people with heavy taxes, called Danegelt —At | 


that 36000]. and laſtly, 480001. per annum. Jo 


Edward the Confeſſor remitted this tax: William” 1. And II. 


. reallumedit occaſionally. In the reign of Henry I. 


I it was. 


DARE. | 
DARH, in logic, a mode of ſyllogiſms i in the firſt fieur 


„ in heraldry, i 18 when the out-litie FL any bor- 1 


| rn earnoſus; but miſtakenly. It has ſeveral win 


they paid pol then 16000 J. then 24000 l. aer ä 


DARK Chamber. See the article CAMERA 03 cura. 
Dark Tent, a portable camera obſcura, made not 


and uſed in the like ſenſe as Darrein continuance, 


9 * 1 
fy | T 
1 A % . * 


The name Dardanarius was given from one Dardon 

is faid to have made a practice of ſpoiling 
fruits of the earth by a fort of ſorcery, 
The ſame people ate alſo called EAruſcatores, 

toc eli, Annone TR, and Seplaftarii, 
See FisHING.” 


ada an Wh 


Dire, ; 


in the major propbſition is an univerſal affir * aher 
minor and worn: 00" 2 affirmatives. main, ; w th 
d A. They who ſpedk of every body hay 
r A. Some ſpeak well of every one. TOY fo ren, 
1. Therefore ſome have many friends: 


deſk, and fitted with optic glaſſes, to take proſpecz gf = 
ſchapes, buildings, fortifications, Cc. See Caukxz dla 
IN, in law, a corruption of the French Bag 


— 2 
2 rr omen Si EOS 


ConTINUANCE).—Darrein: preſentment, See Assist J. 
rein preſentment. | 5 
DART, in geometry, aſtronomy, Se. See Sacrrry, 
DARTOS , or DAxrus, in anatomy, the inner cox of the 
ſerotum, compoſed of a'great number of muſcular, or fell 
fibres; whence ſome conſider it as a cutaneous m 
* © Then word is pure. — 3 clones elle nuduty 
epo, excorio, pro reaſon it 10 
skin. e — . 296 n 
ö b - means hereof that the ſcrotum is cont, 
rugated; which is eſteemed a ſign of health; 
The — was antiently taken to be a ——— ofthe 


and l arteries. It inveſts the teſticles, and extending fta 

' tween them, ſeparates them from each other. 
prin in mathematics, certain things, or quantities, apt 
to be given, or known, in order, from them, to ma 
other things or quantities, which are unknown, or ſou 
for. A problem, or queſtion, generally conliſts of twopat 
Data and Quæſita. 

Euclid has an expreſs treatiſe of Data; wherein he us 
word for ſuch ſpaces, lines; and angles, as are given in m 
dude; or to which we can aſſign others equal. 
From the primary uſe of the word Data in mathematie it 
been tranſplanted into other arts; as philoſophy, medi 
c. Where it æxpreſſes any quantity, which, for the ſit i 
ee calculation, is taken for granted to be ſuch, with 
requiting an immediate proof for its cettainty; called abi 
given: quantity, number, or power—And hence allo ſuchthi 


= on his coronati abroga 320 it for ever. 
church or church lan 1 paid a ny to the Daneget ; z 
©. cauſe, as is ſet forth in an antient 5 law, the 


compounded 
ment ſerved: on the table, and fare, I bear: fo. that - Depifer' | x 
-, Iiterally N a R as fen ae 0 Km the | 


1 meats upon 


* ' 
"75 171 11 
1775 . 13 1 q N 5 


The title of. Datifes was OY by the em] peror + bf TR | 
8 — to the Cat of Ruſßa, as a eee pf faydur. 
weaned. | 


| 81 [yes uperinten ce over alf the officers of the hou 


1 e in ſeveral of our antient ch 
ol the officers of the houſhold. 


The di of Dapi ifer is ſtill fi 
the Sk 484 4 the elector 

ſewer of che empire: ſince that time the ele 
has aſſumed the title of Arth-Daflfir of che 


N 5 


S345 


* 


Ss 


r of Ba 


Bavari 


ripire. ' His | 


ogitm in the third fi 
41. minor 2 affirmativ Era 
547 


or == 
E 


"14 Bow 


he mat 


ping i Geri ermany rig 
was Dapifer, - 


accounted among the __ ſtanding revenues; but king Ste- | 
on 


we- 
| 25 of come to the knowlege of others unknown, : are now fps 
d placed r more confidence i in the rayers of 75 918 | IE 


| ol writings of importance the Date ſhould bewritten in 


*. En 
than 1 * defence they could make. nd. ap. 
| rit, f 
DAN BILE in ben heral „ the me with Diels, or Emde 
with Dancetth, Viz. a, arge open indenture. ee Dau- 
eckErTE + © 1 
DAPIFER*, the dig nity or. office of gra taſter, or grand 
Ds ofa king's or prince's houſho! 1 7 ee | 
9 * The word in pure Latin, of dapr, dapir, adit of | 


; An Auto- date is a falſe Dino; prior to the rel time N 


In 
he 5 like office was inſtituted by Charlemaign, under 


and ee to Which w al, affixed | 


In 95 the office of Dapifer yas leſs Stay, Feng 
the laſt 


me office i is, at the coronation” of an 8 11 e a 


concluſion'a particular affirmative: 
religious nan is virtuous. 
PA. 5) religious Maw is hated by the Wort” | 
ome virtuous men are hited by the Wea. | 
es a name anti at? 


dearneks of proviſions; 


Fd, 


| 3 T8 AE; 8. K. ſurer, 2 


Tong rhe un de 
ly coin, by bu 
oi, by buy 


and hoarding it Up, "to raiſe | i 
it again at an extrayagant rate, * 


A 4 


| 


called ö 
Elte, "of Spatba, "When the fruit is in its on 10 
\ fant 


po- 191 
I 
1 Fr wi 


a are known, from Ubence either in natural philip 
the animal mechaniſm, or the operation of medicine 


y in phyſical writers called Dara. 
DATE“, an addition, or, appendage; in pa FR 0 
Aruments,: letters; c. eg d the . and month lt 
year, When the act, vr letter, was paſſed or ſigned ; ug 
with the place where the ſame was done. | 

The word is formed from the Latin Darum, given, th 
I ticiple of do, I give. | The Latins uſually ſay dzban, ig 


at length, dated or given at London this twenty- ſixth e 
March, in the year of our Lord one thouſand ſeven hunt 
and Bifey. In letters; the Date j is Wu in —. 
March the 26th, 1750 


inſtrument was paſſed, or ſigned. 
K. -Poſt-date, is that/poſterior to the mib ted 6. | | 
Our antient deeds had no Dates, but only the montl 
year, to ſignify that they ere not made in haſte, off 
ſpace of a days but upon longer and more mature & 
Ihe king's ts began with theſe words, Prof r. 
future," c. but the l c er bam 
ou eater literas inſpocſuris 
1782 „ Daftylus, — fruit olds palmatree. 
The word is formed of Da&e, and that of 
as being round and oblong, reſembling a fingers 
This fruit is gathered in autumn; before it is fibe: 
a. near reſemblance to our bullace; being of a , 
and ve Harp and aſtrin mo. When ripe, it becom 4 


having a hard; 10. iſh f ne, cloven at bottom, 
Fehn a thin 


22 
ead. 
and 


pelle, or ſkin. 
huſk, or covering of the Date, 


having as many e of colour as the 
Some Dares are black, ſome — 2 ſome bros 
are wound like apples, and very . 
fleſhy, lady, yellow, 2 eget 
& are very agroeable to the 
_ than a chich-pea, and others us big as 3 a pong 
bedſt are thoſe called Reyal Dates. There is T7” 
called Caryote, which 3 good. ! 
ſtones, and others none. qo 
* Dates are p rincipally pally uſed medicine: their the fa 
| ſoften, the 5 of the gullet, to ſtre! p he * 
the womb, to _ all immoderate fluxes o 


DAU. 


ve der digeſt difficulely, cauſe pains in the bead, an 
, 
| cinciples 
chan deal of ” 
them moiſtening and natritious, = 
of the breaſt, to aſſwage cou $, Ce. 
render them deterſive and aſtringent, and good 
ſeaſes of the throat. For the reſt; they are an heavy food 
full of earthy Juice» and occaſion obſtruftions in the viſcera 
ke "and loſe their teeth betimes. 
Qur dates are brought us 7 
Indies. They never come to full maturit 
moſt ſouthern parts « * 
lates in Provence; 


DATISI, in logic, 2 ; 

wherein the major is an univerſal aff ; 1 

and concluſion are particular affirmative propoſitions. E. gr. 
44. All Gad's friends are kings. | 
+ I, Same of God's friends are por. 
$1. Therefore, ſome poor, are kings. 

JATIVE, in grammar, the third caſe 

nouns ; expreſſing the ſtate, or relation, of a thing, 
rofit or loſs ſome other think is referred. 5 

K 's called dat ive, becauſe uſually governed 


7 


ing ſomething to 
Secrati, to lend” to Socrates ; 
commonwealth ; pernicraſus ecclgſiæ, 
viſum eft Platoni, it ſeemed to Plato, Cc. 
In Engliſh, where we have properly no 
| eſſe by the ſign to, or for. | 
Wi GHTER, See the article Sox. | 
' The ſons and daughters of the king of England 


4 Of Cf 


lon of e 
eral yen 


cales,: this relation 
 itlelf 1 


S, uppodel 


to find o 


f ldd. | | 

Vo ODA VIDISTS, Davipicr, a ſect of heretics, the adherents of 

| David George, a glazier, or, as others ſay, painter, of 

ie ua Ghent; who, in. 1525. began to preach a new doctrine: 

un; bliſhing himſelf to be the true meſſiah; and that he was 
T0 120 thither to fill heaven, which was quite empty for want 

n of people to deſerve it. i | 

1 y He rejected marriage, with the Adamites; held, with Manes, 

left that the foul was not defiled by ſin; and laughed at the felf- 

2 denial fo much recommended by Jeſus Chriſt.— Such were] 
80 ; his principal errors. „ can 

. \ He made his eſcape from Ghent, and retired firſt into Friſe- 

philolp land, and then to Baſil ; where he changed his name, aſſume- 

__ ing that of John Bruck.; and died in 1556. | 


ou irequl 


de altogether a falſe prophet herein; for the magiſtrates 


ned ; og had taught, ordered him to be dug up, and burnt, together 
3 with his writings, by the common hangman. i 
. 19 There are ſtill ſome remains of this ridiculous ſe& in Hol- 
OY fein, particularly about Frederickſtade, where they are inter- 
rritten mixed with the Arminians: 1 


JAVIS's Quadrant. 
DAUPHI 


VAUPHIN is a 
ſumptiye heir 


See the article Back- Sr Arr. 


_ | Daupbirg, which in 1343. was given to Philip De Valois, 
* R by Humbert, dauphin of the Viennois. 
= dauphin, in his letters patents, ſtyles himſelf, < 


* 
4 


haſte, C * ennoig.” | 

AUPHIN ® w | . n 8 | 1 
eee „ eee, ee of hs princes 
n R * + Fed 2 | ef , 
n Molt authors, who have ſough the origin of che na 
zi . „Who have ſought the origin of che name dau- 
pts 0/1 Os and Dauphin, ſeem to have given too much looſe to 
Dach bs, ure, Some will have it derived from the Auffinates, | 
inge © * e people mentioned by Ptolemy and Pliny ; but] 
gripe; 9 in authors place the Auffinates on the other fide of the Alps 
eee dee 6 Gallia h others write, that the Allobroges 
it becoms" ie t the name from Delphos ; others, that king Boſon's 
as * mY was diſtinguiſhed by the figure of: a dolphin, which'he 
1 a <rconz. others, that the princes, who reigned in the 
od by be ehh = after Boſon, pitched on the dolphin for their arms as 
| 1 * 275 of their mildneſs and humanity ; others, that it was 
. | 2 an emperor who made war in Italy, but whom 
ae font %S, not name, to a governor of this province, who ſent 
bronm powerful ſupply with ſuch expedition, that it deſerved 
inarlly theſ ' compared ich 1 , 

00 5 Da with the ſwiftneſs of a dolphin, Thabo 
ne ew! Savoy OV to be Gothic: as well as the names-Breſs, 
Some 5 Wings Fe vat, Sc. Claud De Grange takes it to have 
pong or from the word Viennoit, the antient name o 
es Wo | NOR, A perſon of this. province, ſays he, 

Some of . 2 he Was; ne do Viene : and the 
e ! "ce vince called Ee Prince 

> ket) EOS 
e 


el Sforders of the reins and bladder, Their bad property] 


ancholic blood. Theſe effects ariſe from 
7 . which are, a moderate ſhare of 
phlegm, and eſſential ſalt. The oil and phlegm 
iſtening * againſt acrimo- 
and the phlegm 
againſt 


7 
ple who eat great quantities of dates 


from Egypt, Syria, Africa, and the 
in Italy, or the 
Spain; and yet there are tolerable 
but they do not keep, but breed worms. 
Thoſe from Perſia exceed all others, in largeneſs, colour, and 


a mode of ſyllogiſms in the third figure, 
mative, and the minor 


in the declenſion of 
to whoſe] 


by a verb imply- 
be given to ſome perſon. As, commodare 
utilis reipublicæ, uſeful to the 
pernicious to the church; 


are called the 
ſms and daughters of England; becauſe all the ſubjects off 
England have a ſpecial intereſt in them. See PRINCES of the 


He left ſome diſciples behind him, to whom he promiſed, 
that he would riſe again: at the end of three years. Nor was} 


that city, being informed, at the three years end, of what he 


, Dorrnix, in aſtronomy. See DegLPgHINUs. 2 
title given the eldeſt ſon of France, and pre- 

of the crown; on account of the province of 
On ; 


By the 
Face of God, eldeft ſon of France, and danpbin of Vi- 


O 


- and afterwards, changing the V, according to cuſtom, into F, 
do Fiene; and at length, retrenching the two ee s, Dofin : 
laſtly, the common opinion, that the word was formed from 
delphinus, occafioned them to write dauphin; but this appears, 
to Chorier, no better than a ridiculous, ſubtlety. Others will 
have it, that Guy the Fat, having a daughter he was very 
fond of, uſed to call her dauphin; and to immortalize her, 
when dead, gave her name to his country: others arg of opi- 
nion, that the laſt count D'Albon, whoſe eſtate being incor- 
porated with that of the count De Greſivaudan, by the mar- 
riage of his only daughter with the firſt Guy, was actually 
named Dauphin; and that his eldeſt grandſon, being obliged 
to take his name, was called Dauphin; and bore the figure of 
a dolphin for his arms. Du Cheſne is likewiſe of opinion, 
that it was the grandſon of Guy the Fat who firſt bore the 
name of dauphin; though not for the reaſon juſt alleged, but 
that it was given him at his baptiſm, and added to that of 
Guy. Chorier will not allow any thing probable in any of 
theſe opinions: he obſerves, that William, canon of Notre 
Dame at Grenoble, who bas wrote the life of Margaret, 
daughter of Stephen earl of Burgundy, married with Guy, 
ſon of Guy the Fat, calls the latter ſimply Guy the Old, and 
the former always count Dauphin; and adds, that no record, 
no monument, ever attributes the title of dauphin to Guy the 
Fat, or any of his predeceſſors: ſo that it muſt neceſlarily 
have taken its riſe in his ſon, all whoſe ſucceſſors ſo conſtantly, 
aſſumed it, that it became the proper name of the tamily. 
He diedin 1142. in the flower of his youth; ſo that it muſt 
be about the year 1120. that the title commenced ; and with- 
out doubt, adds he, on ſome illuſtrious occafion. He ob- 
ſerves farther, that this prince was of a military diſpoſition, 
and delighted in nothing but war; and again, that it was the 
cuſtom of the cavaliers to deck their caſks, coats of arms, 
| and the houſing of their horſes, with ſome figure, or device, 
peculiar to themſelves, whereby they were diſtinguiſhed from 
all others engaged in the ſame combat. or tournament, From 
all theſe circumſtances he conjectures, that this Guy choſe the 
dolphin for his ſignature ; that this was the creſt of his helmet, 
and that he bore it on his coat in ſome notable tournament, - 
or battle, wherein he diſtinguiſhed himſelf, . And this, Cho- 
rier makes no doubt, is the real origin of the appellation. 
The preſident De Valbonnet ſpeaks more juſtly on the ſub- 
jeect: Guigues, or Guy the Fat, ſon of Guy the Old, mar- 
ried Mathilda, who has been ſuppoſed to be of the ſame royal 
family, as being called regina in ſeveral antient charters. 
This couple had a ſon, who, in a deed paſſed between bim 
and Hugh, biſhop of Grenoble, in 1140. is called de/phinus ; 
Guigo comes, qui uocatur dlphinus. This has occaſioned ſome 
hiſtorians to think, that, to diſcover the origin of the name 
dauphin, there was no neceſſity for having recourſe to voyages 
beyond the ſea, where the counts De Greſivaudan might take 
the dolphin for their arms, or badge of diſtinction. Ia effect, 
that conjecture does not ſtand on any proof; nor is it true, 
that the firſt and ſecond race of thoſe princes bore the do/phin 
for their arms; there being ſcarce any ſigns thereof before 
Humbert I. who firſt wore it on his ſhield, It is more pro- 
bable, that the ſurname Dauphin, which Guy firſt aſſumed, 
pleaſed his ſucceſſors ſo much, that they added it to their own 
name, and erected it into a title, which has been retained ever 
ſince. Nothing was more common, in thoſe times, than to 
make proper names become the names of families, or digni- 
ties. Witneſs the Ademars, Arthauds, Aynards, Atiemans, 
Berengers, and infinite others; who all owe their names to 
ſome one of their anceſtors, from whom it has been tranſ- 
mitted throughout the family. LL] 


Tbe ſeigneurs, or lords, of Auvergne, have likewiſe borne the 
appellation of dauphin; but the dauphins of Auvergne had it 
not till a good while after thoſe of the Viennois, and even re- 
ceived it from them. The manner was this: Guy VIII. 
dauphin of Viennois, had.by his wife Margaret, daughter 
Stephen, earl of Burgunly, a ſon and two daughters. The 
ſon was. Guy IX. his ſucceſſor. Beatrix, one of the 
daughters, was married to the count D'Auvergne, who, ac- 


cording to Blondel, was William V. or rather, as Chorier 


the Young; and was only 


and others hold, Robert VI. father of William V. This 
prince loſt the greateſt part of the county Auvergne, which 
was taken from him by his uncle William, affiſted by Louis 
left maſter of the little canton 
whereof Vodable is the capital. He had a fon whom he 
called dauphin, on account of Guy, or Guigues, his uncle 


by the mother's fide. From his time his ſucceſſors, holding 


the ſame petty canton of Auvergne, ſtiled themſelves dau- 
phins of Auvergne, and bore a doiphtn for their arms. | 
JAY, a diviſion of time, drawn from the appearance and difs 
a nce of the ſun. we | ps 5% 
© The day is of two kinds; artificial, and neturet- VO FREE 
Artificial Day, which ſeems to be that primarily meant by the 
wor! 29h is the time of light; determined by the ſun's riſing 
An ng. '% % #<ph p46 
This is 1 defied, the ſtay of che ſun above the horizon: 
in oppoſition to which, the time of darkneſs, or the ſun's 
| renn ſetting to kiſing again, is called 
night. 4 e 7.4 43.37 hho ' 
Natural Dar, called alſo civil day, i the ſpace of time here; 
in the ſun performs one revolution round the earth: ot, more 
juſtly, a wherein the carth- makte a rotation Wh 


Y 


dludes. The fixing of this term is of ſome importance. 


I 1 
1 4 a 
ü N 4 


cds ; which the Greeks more properly expreſs by vv;z;91wepor, 
8 d. night - day. 2 6 
poche, or beginning of the civil day,” is the term from 
which one day begins, and in which the preceding Apr? | 
s certain; that, for the more commodious diſtinguiſhing of 
- days, it ought to be fixed in ſome moment of time wherein 
che ſun is in ſome diſtinguiſhable part of the heavens, The 


; 


© moſt eligible, therefore, ſhould be the moments wherein the| FI 
3 (ould ark ' [twenty-five years for a deacon : but this was the 


| ſun paſſes either the horizon, or the meridian. In effect, as 
there is no moment can be more accurately determined by ob- 
ſervation than that in which the ſun paſſes through the upper 
meridian ; i regard be had to the exactneſs of the meaſure, 
de noon · tide has the beſt pretenſions; the riſing and ſetting 
of the ſun being diſturbed by the refraction; beſide that, the 
horizon is ſeldom. clear of clouds. But yet, as the artificial 
Any does begin with the ſun's riſe; and ends with the ſetting; 
and, beſides, the ſun's paſſing the horizon is a thing eaſily ob- 
. ſerved; the riſing or ſetting of the ſun ſhould appear the moſt 
- commodious, though not moſt accurate, epoch or beginning 
of the civil day. 1 1 
As, then, there ar& not wanting reaſons for beginning the na- 
tural day, both from the ſun's paſſing the meridian, and the 
- eaſtern and weſtern ſide of the horizon; it is no wonder, that 
different nations ſhould begin their day differently. | 
. Accordingly, /, The antient Babylonians, Perſians, Syrians, 
and moſt other eaſtern nations, with the preſent inhabitants of 
the Balearic iſlands, the Greeks, c. begin their day with 
the ſun's riſing. 2dly, The antient Athenians and Jews, 
with the Auſtrians, Bohemians, Marcomanni, Sileſians, mo- 
dern Italians, and Chineſe, reckon it from the ſun's ſetting. | 
. 3d, The: antient Umbri and Arabians, with the modern 
aſtronomers, at noon. And, 4thly, The 1 and Ro- 
mans, with the modern Engliſh, French, Dutch, Germans, | 
' "Spaniards, and Portugueſe, at midnight. 3 
The day is divided into hours; and the week, month, Ec. 
Into dar. 5 n 
For the different lengths of the day in different climates. 


1 


ae 
„* i. As. 


It has been a matter of ſome controverſy among aſtronomers, | 
whether or no the natural days be all equally long throughout] 


the year; and, if not, what is their difference? A profeſſor 
of mathematics, at Sevil, in a memoir in the Philsſophical 
Turan ſactions, aſſerts, from a continued ſeries of obſervations 
for three years, that they are all equal. Mr. Flamſteed, in 
the ſame Tranſactions, refutes the opinion; and ſhews, that 
one day, when the ſun is in the equinoRia), is ſhorter than 
vl en he is in the tropicks, by 40 ſeconds; and that 14 tro-| 


pical days are longer than ſo many equinoctial ones, by + of 
an hour, or 10 minutes. This inequality of the days, flows 


from two ſeveral principles: the one, the eccentricity of the 
- earth's orbit; the other, the obliquity of the ecliptic with re- 
gard to the equator, which is the meaſure of time. As theſe 
two cauſes 
. | | 
Da, in law, is frequently uſed for the day of appearance in 
court, either originally, or upon aſſignation. | 
We ſay, He had a day by the rolls; i. e. he 
Tr ne bi. JJ — 
Days in bant are days ſet down by ſtatute, or order, of the 
court, when writs ſhall be returned, or when the party ſhall 
2 on the writ ſerve. e 
1 o be diſmiſſed without day, fine 
JJ. 3 a or eg | "Sk 
Darvs of prefixion, in the exchequer. See REMEMBRANCER. 


had a doy of ap- 


Das of. grace, in commerce, are a number of days allowed 


by cuſtom for the payment of a bill of exchange, after the 
. ſame becomes due; 7. e. after the time it was accepted for is 
In England, three days of grace are allowed : ſo that a bill 
accepted, in order to be paid, 5. gr. ten days after. ſight, is 


not to be paid till thirteen days. Throughout France, they 
allow ten days of grace; as many at Dantzic; eight at Na- 
ples ; fix at Venice, Amſterdam, Rotterdam, and Antwerp; 
four at Francfort ; five at Leipfic ; twelve at Hamburgh; fix| 
in Portugal; fourteen in Spain; thirty in Genoa, &c.—Note, | 


' ſundays and 
vrec.” | | eat 
Fiſh Days. See the article ABsTINENCE. _ 
Dog Davs, dies caniculares. See CANICULAR. 
Critical Das, dietcritici. See CRITICAL days... 
Iaterealary, or additional Days. See INTERCAL 
DEACON “, Draconvus, a perſon in the low 


holidays are included in the number of days of 


x 


RY doys. 
degree of 


holy orders, whoſe buſineſs is to baptize, read in the church, Ia L 


2 and affiſt at the celebration of the 
The word is formed from the 
J1axoros, miniſter, ſervant. 


- -, 


+ Deacons were firſt inftituted; 


chariſt, 


the canons forbid deacons to conſecrate; that bein a 


have a title, or call, and be at leaſt twenty-five 


eighteen; who were called cardinal deacons, to 


to a ſuperiority over the prieſts: as to the other dad 


happen to be combined, the length of the day is 


die, is to be finally diſcharged|. ene. 
5 26h IDEACONEsS, DiAcoxiss A, an office in uſe in tie pri 


' conſecrated themſelves to the ſervice of the church, and ret 


of Ignatius to the people of Antioch ; where what is ful 


e 


ſeves in number, by the apoliles, | 
Ac, chap: vi. which number was retained a long time in ſe- 


that the Romiſh church has prohibited their marrying 
pope only grants them diſpenſations for very impg b 2 th 
and, after this diſpenſation, they loſe the rank and fg 
their order, and return to a lay ſtate. ag 
The Jeacons were formerly prohibited fitting with tte g: 


office. They alſo prohibit a deacon being ordained, un l 


The emperor Juſtinian, in Novel 123. aſſigns the ſame 
e 


| q . cuſto 
prieſts were not ordained at leſs than thirty yeats of © W 
8 


preſent twenty-three years of age ſuffice for a de; 
At Rome, ee 45 — Sylveſter, they had only on. du 
then ſeven were appointed; then fourteen; and, 2 10 
them from thoſe of other churches. "lagu 
Their office was, to take care of the temporalities of 
church, to look to the rents and charities, and providety 8 
neceſſities of the eccleſiaſtics, and even of the pope. The 4 
lecting of the rents, alms, &c. belonged to the De 
the deacons were the depoſitaries and difitibuter, fia 
thus the management of the revenues of the church in k 
hands, their AY ew apace, as the riches of thechy 
increaſed. Thoſe of Rome, as being miniſters of the f ' 
church, - preceded: all others, and even at length took vlaced 
the prieſts themſelves. - Doubtleſs, it was the avarice of f. 
prieits that made them give place to the deacons, who had hy 
diſpoſal of the money. St. Jerom exclaims againſt this 1 
tempt, and proves, that a deacon is properly inferior to a prel 
The council in Trullo, which is the IIId of Confantingy 
Ariſtenus in his ſynopſis of the canons of that council, 7, 
naras on the ſame council, Simeon Logotheta, and Oecun 
nius, diſtinguiſh deacens, deſtined for ſervice at the altar, fg 
thoſe who had the care of the diſtribution of the alms of tu 
faithful. Thus the cuſtom of conſtituting deacons, withoy 
any other office but to attend the prieſt at the altar, bei 
once introduced, thoſe ſimple deacons durſt no longer prete 
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who had got the adminiſtration of the revenues, they woll 
ſtill retain the ſuperiority ; and, for diſtinQion-ſake, whey 
there were ſeveral, the firſt took the appellation of ard 
deacon. 6 1 | 5 
The deacons rehearſed certain prayers at the holy office, whid 
were thence denominated diaconical. . 
They took care that the people at church behaved themſchy 
with due modeſty and reſpect. They were not allowelt 
teach publickly; at leaſt. not in the preſence of a biſtopy 
prieſt. They only inſtructed the catechumens, and prepun 
them for baptiſm. The doors of the church were likewiſi 
their cuſtody ; though, in after-times, that charge wascon 
mitted to e ar, | | 
Among the Maronites of mount Lebanon, there are two 
cons, who are mere adminiſtrators of the temporalities. Du 
dini, who calls them li ſgnori diaconi, aſſures us, they 
ſecular lords, who govern the people, fit in judgment on 4 
their differences, and treat with the Turks as to what concem 
the taxes, and other affairs. In this, the patriarch of th 
Maronites ſeems to have aimed to imitate the apoſtles, wi 
diſcharged all the temporal concerns of the church on 
deacons : it is not well done, ſay they, to leave the word 
God, and ſerve at tables. And, in effect, it was this ti 
ave occaſion to the firſt eſtabliſhment of the draconate. 


tive church, though now laid aſide. St. Paul makes mental 

thereof in his epiſtle to the Romans: and the younger Flu 
in a letter to Trajan, tells that prince, that he hadordas 
two deaconeſſes, whom he calls miniſtræ, to be tortured, 

Deaconeſs was a title given to certain devout women, mn 


dered thoſe offices to the women, which men could not & 
cently do: as in baptiſm, for inſtance, which was confer 
by immerſion, on women as well as men. i 

hey were likewiſe to look to the doors on the {ide the 7 
men were on, who were ſeparated from the men, acc 10 
to the cuſtom of thoſe times. They had the care and in | 
ction of the poor, ſick, &c. and in times cf perſecut 
when a deacon could not be ſent to the women, to © 
and fortify them, a deaconeſs was ſent, See Ballamon 4 f 
eleventh canon of the council of Laodicea; and the 45 

ical Conſtitutiont, L. II. c. 57. to ſay nothing of the ef 


|  deaconeſſes, is ſuppoſed to be an interpolation. Hat 
upus's commentaries on the councils it is faid, * 
were ordained by the impoſition of hands: and the councty 
Trullo uſes the term xe, to impoſe hands, to i 
the "conſecration of deaconeſſer. Baronius, howerel, * | 
that hands were laid on the deacone/ſ7s, or that there be, 
ceremony of conſecration; founding his opinion # il 
|  teenth canbn of the council of Nice, which places | 


3 


# veral churches. . Their office was, to ſerve in the Agapæ, and 
to diſtribute the bread 90G 
penſe the aim. 


vo y the antient canons, marriage was not incompatible with| 


« ” « 2 „ 


6 of a deacon ; but it is now a long time 
112. 4 | 2 ' \ | 6. | 


„ 
% 


/ 


. 


and wine to the communicants, and diſ,þ 


rank of the laity; and ſays expreſly, they har boden 


Pofition of hands. And yet the council of Gln 
S. ory they ſhould not be ordained till forty ar rs 6 


© Whereas, * then,” they had not been ordained 


/ 


DEA 


; nrecribel in the firſt epiſtle to Timothy, chap. v. 9. DEAFNESS; the ſtate of a perſon who wants the ſenſe of 
8 


; in the Nomocanon of John of Antioch, in Bal- 
m een of Photius, the Theodoſian Code, Ter- 
oy ved. virgin, f.. 

Ilan, ad uxorem, L. I. c. 7. ſpeaks of women who ha 
To ordination in the church, and who, on that account, | 
_ deprived of the liberty of marrying. For the deacontſſes 
_ gr phy and might not re-marry. Nor were they capa- 
_ being admitted to that order, if they had been married 
- than once. Though in after-times virgins were alfo 
as leaconeſſes, if we may credit St. Epiphanius, Zonaras, 
Rallamon, and Ignatius. | el 
The council of Nice ranks deaconeſſes among the clergy : 
ſome hold, that their ordination was not ſacramental, 
bat a mere eccleſiaſtical ceremony. However, it gave them 
.eminence above the reſt of their ſex ; for which reaſon 
T of Laodicea forbad the ordaining of any more for 
the future. The firſt council of Orange, held in 441. like- 
wiſe forbids the ordaining of deaconeſſes, and injoins ſuch as 
had been ordained to receive the benediction with the mere 
kit. It is hard to ſay when the order of deaconeſſes expired; 

reaſon they did not all ceaſe together. The eleventh canon 
o the council of Laodicea, it is true, ſeems to abrogate 
wem; but it is certain they ſubſiſted in diverſe places long 
ier wirds. For tho the twenty-ſixth canon of the firſt coun- 
< of Orange, and the twenty-firſt of that of Epaona, held in 
$15. forbid the ordination of 5 yet there were 


aſt ha . Gme at the time of the council in Trullo. é 


0aprief, Atto of Verceil in his VILIth letter gives the reaſon of their 
tantitiog being aboliſhed: he obſerves that in the firſt ages the miniſtry 
uncil, 7 of women' was neceſſary, in order to the more eaſy inſtruct- 
| Oecun ing of other women, and recovering them from paganiſm ; 
altar, frag ad that they likewiſe ſerved for the more decent adminiſtra- 
Ums of the tion of baptiſm to the fame : but that it was not then neceſſa- 
18, withoy by reaſon none but children were baptized; and it might 
altar, bein now be added, by reaſon baptiſm is only conferred by ſprinkling. | 


ger preten 
her deat 

they Wouid 
ſake, whe 
on of ard 


flice, hid 


d themſelve 
t allowed t 
f a biſhop vl 
and prepare 
re likewiſet 
$45 Was con 


The number of deaconeſſes does not ſeem to have been fixed: 
the emperor Heraclius, in his letter to Sergius patriarch of 
Conſtantinople, orders that in the great church of Conſtanti- 
nople there be forty deaconeſſes, whereas there were only fix in 
that of the mother of God, in the quarter of the Blacherne, 
ACONRY, DiaconaTeE, the order, or miniſtry of a 
dracen, or deaconeſs. See DEACON, and DeAacoNntss. 
EACONRY, DIACONIA, is alſo a name ſtil] reſerved to the 


ſeveral deacons, in their reſpective regions or quarters. 
To the deaconries were annexed a ſort of hoſpitals, or boards 
for the diſtribution. of alms, governed by the .regionary dea- 


4 1 


arch-deacon. e | | 
The hoſpital adjoining to the church of the deaconry, had an ad- 
miniſtrator for the temporal concerns, called the Father of the 


> are two dl 
lities. Un 


us, they deacrry, who was ſometimes aprieſt, and ſometimes a layman. 
gment on M preſent there are fourteen of theſe denconries or hoſpitals at 
what concert dome, which are reſerved to the cardinals. Du Cange gives 


triarch of t 
apoſtles, WI 
church on f 
e the wordt 
t was this. dn 
lzaconale. | 
> in the prin 
makes ment 


ounger Ply 
de time of the Saxons; viz. If any man was killed, and a 


the deaconry of St. Euſtachio near the Pantheon, Qc. 

ADLY Feud &, in our law-books, a profeſſion of irrecon- 

able enmity till a perſon is revenged by the death of his 

enemy. 2 4+ 45 3 

* The word Feud, is derived from the German Febd, which, as 
Hottoman obſerves, ſignifies, mado bellum, modo capitales ini- 

micittas, See FRUD,  _ - | 8 


” 


e had orde 


ö d, j od \ * . 'n » 3 
e tortured. 4 unlary ſatisfaction were not made to the kindred, it was 
t women, awful 


urch, andre for them to take up arms, and revenge themſeives on 
ure n 8 which was called Deudly Feud And this, 
n La 1 jovably, was the original! of an appeal. e 

5 


a-Pledge. See the article Mox TAC E. 


the ſide the 
men, accoruuy 


en ou y Keping an account of her way by the log, by knowing 


ge courle they have ſteered by the compaſs, and by rectifying 


to 
4 | £ with allowance for drift lee-way, Ec. according to the 
4 20 n ſo that this reckoning is without any obſervation 


» Moon, and ſtars, and is to be rectified as often as 
Ab- obſervation can be had. See Los. . 
b e is the eddy-water juſt behind the ſtern of a ſhip: 


and the 92 y good 
ng of the © 
e what 1 ſad 


ruining by her fides doth. _ - 


1 7 coundl Mar, a great eddy following her fern, they ſay, ſhe 

* 1 e abt robe bg 

wb x mn 1 RESTED, in our law-books, the bein diſcharged a 
2 there was F I, ms. or freed and exempted from toreſt-laws*. , 
4 n the nl 0 4 * | T2 9 88 ; qt 150 0 | | 
aces them 1 * De Gratia, &c. Archiepiſcoþit, Epiſcopin, lc. ſeiatir| 
ga had no" ad gf | ſtaſſe Foreftam de Brewood de omnibus que | 
f Chalcedo 0 ene N { Marios pertinent. uare wolumus & firmiter v 
den ol if & Pas ny quod preediita Foreftay & bomines in illa mantutes,| 
. before (tf terum fat Deafforeſtati in perpetuum. ac 


chapels and oratories in Rome, under the direction of the 


ons, called cardinal deacons,- of whom there were ſeven, | 
anſwering to the ſeven regions, their chief being called the 


us their names: as the deaconry of St. Maria in the broad way; 


nis at ſea, is that eſtimation, judgment, or con- 
ue, which the ſeamen make of the place where a ſhip is, 


led, becauſe it does not pals away ſo ſwiftly, as the! 


. 


D E A 


hearing: or a diſeaſe of the eat, which prevents its due re- 


ception of- ſounds, h 
Deafneſs generally ariſes either from an obſtruction, or a com- 


preſſion, of the auditory nerve; or from ſome collection of 


matter in the cavities of the inner ear; or elſe from the audi- 
tory paſſage being ſtopped up by ſome hardened excrement ; 
or, laſtly, from ſome excreſcence, as a f. welling of the glands, 
or ſome foreign body introduced within it. 

Thoſe born deaf are alſo dumb, as not being able to learn any 
language; at leaſt in the common way. However, as the 
eyes, in ſome meaſure, ſerve them for ears, they may un- 
derſtand what is ſaid by obſerving the motion of the lips, 
tongue, Cc. of the ſpeaker; and even accuſtom themſelves 
to move their own, as they ſee other people do; and by this 
means learn to ſpeak. 1 8015 5 58 

Thus it was that Dr. Wallis taught two young gentlemen, 
born deaf, to know what was ſaid to them, and to return 
pertinent anſwers. Digby gives us another inſtance of the 
ſame, within his own knowlege. And there was a Swiſs 
phyſician lately living at Amſterdam, one Joh. Conrad Am- 


man, who effected the ſame in ſeveral children born deaf, with 


ſurpriſing fucceſs. He has reduced the thing to a fixed art, or 
method, which he has publiſhed in his Surdens Loguens, Amſte- 
lod. 1692. and de Loguela, ibid. 17m . 

In the Phileſaph. Tranſact. No. 312. we have an account by 


Mr. Waller, R. S. Secr. of a man and his ſiſter, each about 
fifty years old, born in the ſame town with Mr. Waller, who 


had neither of them the leaſt ſenſe of hearing; yet both of them 
knew, by the motion of the lips only, have fend fold to 
them, and would anſwer pertinently to the queſtion propoſed. 
It ſeems they could both hear and ſpeak when children; but 
loſt their ſenſe afterwards; whence they retained their ſpeech, 
which, though uncouth, was yet intelligible, | 


Such another inſtance is that of Mr. Goddy's daughter, mi- 


niſter of St. Gervais in Geneva, related by biſhop Burnet. 
At two years old they perceived ſhe had in great part loſt her 
hearing; and ever after, though ſhe heard great noiſes, yet 
ſhe could hear nothing of what was ſaid to her. But by ob- 
ſerving the motions of the mouths and lips of others, ſhe had 
acquired ſo many words, that out of theſe ſhe had formed a 
ſort of jargon, in which ſhe could hold converſation whole 


days with thoſe that could ſpeak her language. She knew no- 


thing that was ſaid to her, unleſs ſhe ſaw. the motion of their 
mouths that ſpoke to her; ſo, that in the night, they were ob- 
liged to light candles to ſpeak to her. One thing will appear 
the ſtrangeſt part of the whole narration: ſhe had a ſiſter, 
with whom ſhe had practiſed her language more than with 
any body elſe; and in the night, -by laying her hand on her 
ſiſter's mouth, ſhe could perceive by that what ſhe ſaid, and 
ſo _ diſcourſe with her in the dark. Burn, Let. IV. 
| Fr is obſervable that deaf perſons, and ſeveral others thick of 
hearing, hear better and more eaſily, if a loud noiſe be raiſed at 
the time when you ſpeak to them : which is owing, no doubt, 
to the greater tenſion of the ear-drum, on that occaſion. Dr. 
Willis mentions a deaf woman, who, .if a drum were beat in 


the room, could hear any thing very clearly; ſo that her huſ- 
band hired a drummer for a ſervant, that by his means he might 


hold converſation with his wife. The ſame author mentions 
another, who, living near a ſteeple, could always hear very 

well, if there was a ringing of three or four bells: but never 
elſe. See Supplement, article Dear. 


| DEAN e, à prime dignitary in moſt cathedral and collegiate 
th enmity and revenge was allowed by our antient laws in} Churches; being uſually the preſident of the chapter. 


* He is called Dean, Decanzs, of the Greek Jexa, ten, as be- : 
2 ſuppoſed to preſide over ten canons or prebendaries, at 


Canoniſts diſtinguiſh between deans of cathedral, and thoſe 
of collegiate churches. The firſt, with their chapter, are 
regularly ſubject to the juriſdiction of the biſhop. As to 
deans of collegiate churches, they have uſually the conten- 
tious juriſdiction in themſelves, that is, they exerciſe juriſ- 
diction over their canons in all civil, or criminal matters; 
though ſometimes this belongs to them in common with the 
chapter. 25 ö eee ee 
In England, as there are two foundations of cathedral and col · 
legiate churches, the old and the new {the latter being thoſe 
founded by Henry the VIII th on the ſuppreſſion of the abbots 
and priors, when their convents were turned into dean and 
chapter); ſo there are two ways of n the dean. Thoſe 
of the old foundation are brought to their dignity much 
xe a biſhop; the prince firſt ſending out his conge d'eſlire 
to the chapter; the chapter then chooſing, the king yielding 
his royal afſent, and the biſhop confirming him, and giving 
his mandate to inſtal him. Thoſe of the new foundation 
are inſtalled 'by a ſhorter courſe; only by the king's letters 
patent, without either election or confirmation. 
Conſtantine, we are told, erected an office of nine hundred 
© and fifty perſons at Conſtantinople, taken out of diverſe trades 
and profeſſions, whom he exempted-from all impoſitions, and 
beſtowed them on the cathedral church, to reader IR | 
3 4 : Ren | CI EO LLES | i In gamen 5 ces. 
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| Rees of burial gratis to the defunct, particularly to the poor. 
Theſe he called decani, and lecticarii, probably by reaſon they 
were divided by tens; each whereof had a bier, or litter, to 
carry the bodies in. It is ſuppoſed to be theſe, who, under 
Conſtantius, began to be called copiate ; i. v. cletks deſtined: 
for labour: for they are uſually ranked among the clerks, and 
even before the chantors. By a law of the year 357. it ap- 
that there were ſome of theſe copiate at Rome. 
DBA is alſo a title applied among us to divers perſons th 


| at are| 
the chief of ſome peculiar churches, or chapels: as, the dean 


* king's chapel, of the arches, of battel, of boking, 


7 RA 


* 


night of electing them to himſelf; and only allows it to the 


ly. 
Some take the rural deans to hold the rank and place of the 
chorepiſcopi. Be this as it will, it is certain, they are very 


antient in France, Germany, and England; though, till the. 


end of the XVIth century, they were unknown in Italy; in 
regard the biſhopricks being there exceeding ſmall, they were. 
not needed. S. Charles Borromeo is ſaid to have firſt intro- 
De ax, in the antient monaſteries, was a ſuperior eſtabliſhed 
under the abbot, to cafe him in taking care,of ten monks ; 
© whence he was called decanus, in imitation of thoſe officers 
- Called by the ſame name among the Romans, ho had ten 
- ſoldiers under them. 5 
Till the ame of St. Benedict, there were uſually in each mo- 
,  haſtery a ptovoſt, prepoſitus, and ſeveral deans, decani, under 
the abbot. In ſome abbeys there was but one dean, and he 
bleſſed by the biſhop, as well as the abbot himſelf. This 
, pri e gave him occaſion to think himſelf, in ſome mea- 
fure, the abbot's equal; and to ſcruple obedience to him. | 
St. Benedict was ſenſible of this inconvenience; and, to pre- 
dent it in his order, he appointed, that the monaſteries ſhould 
be governed under the abbot by ſeveral deans, whoſe autho- 
ity being thus ſhared, they would be the leſs dangerous. 
| office of the deans, we have obſerved, was, to have the 
inſpection each of ten monks, to look to their working, and 
all their exerciſes. They were not choſen by ſeniority, but 


monaſteries being now leſs populous than they were in antient 
times, the abbot, or prior, does not ſtand in fo much need of 
being eaſed ; fo that theſe deans are, in general, ſet aſide. 


Dx Ax and Chapter —Antiently, biſhops did not ordinacily tranſ- 


act matters of moment fine confilio prechyterorum principalium, 
who were then called ſenatores ecelzſiæ, and collegues of · the 


biſhops; repreſented, in fome meaſure, by our chapters of ca- 


thedrals, wherein the dean and ſome of the prebends are, upon| 


the biſhop's ſummons, to aſſiſt him in ordinations, depriva- 

tions, condemnations, excommunications, and other weighty 

concerns of the church. See CHAPTER. | 
D 
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DEATH, ri, is generally conſidered as the ſeparation of the| 
me ſ it ſands oppoſed to lie, 


ſoul from the body; in which ſen 
--which En in the union tiereof: net or RES: 
Phyſicians have uſually defined death by a total Roppage of the 


0 al change: in time, its ſmalleſt fibres become 


oes a continu in ti | 
4 its minute veſſels grow into. ſolid fibres no longer per- 
vidus to the fluids ; its greater vellels grow hard and narrow; 
thing becomes contracted, eloſed, and bound up; 


and 


whence the drineſs, immobility, and extenuation, obſerved 
in old age. © By ſuch means, the offices of the minuter veſſels 


— EY 


EARTICULATION, in anatomy. See Dian rRNO- 


oyed, and the humours ſtagnate, barden, and at 
| bags | aleſce with the folids : thus are the ſubtileſt fluids 
min the body intercepted and loft, the concoction weakened, | 
and the reparation prevented; only the coarſer juices con- 


ticking noiſe, like the beat of . watch, which 
haye long taken for a preſage of death, in the fn 


* 


is heard: hence it is 
ſaga, pulſatorius, &c. 


is a ſmall beetle 1+ of an inch long, 


. tating its beating: and by this ticking noiſe he 


merit; and might be depoſed after three admonitions. The. 


genious author concludes thoſe pulſations to be 


or eight ſtrokes at a time, and quicker ; the latter will ey 


; * 
* 
92 3 


e pon; 

alſo called pediculus fan? 2 
5% ee $ ſatidici, Aur 
There are two kinds of death-watches * of the fir 
a good account in the Philoſopb. Tranſa#, 


| We bon, 
by Mr, dan 
a n Z, of a dark-brown 
ſpotted ; having pellucid wings under the Vagine, a1, 
cap, or helmet, on the head, and two antennæ * ay 
from beneath the eyes. The part it beats with or 
feryed, was the extreme edge of the face, which be a 
to call the upper-lip ; the mouth being protrageg h a0 
bony part, and lying underneath, out of view. 10 60 by 
as it. * ia a microſcope, ſee repreſented in Täb d. 
ile g. 2. r 
T his account is confirmed by Mr. Derham, wih ti R 
ference, that, inſtead of ticking with the upper. ip, he 
ſerved the inſect to draw back its mouth, and bett ig.” 
orehead.. That author had two death watches, a male i 
a female, which he kept alive in a box, ſeveral months; . 
could bring one of them to beat whenever he pleaſed, b ind. 
nt could fr 
. the male to — up upon the other, in the way * 
When the male found he got up in vain, he would get c 
again, beat very eagerly, and then up again: whence the. 
whereby theſe inſets. woo one another, and find ge 
vite each other to copulation. . | 
The ſecond kind of death-watch is an inſect in appearance 
quite different from the firſt, The former only beats (we 


ſome hours together, without intermiſſion; and his fake 
are more leiſurely, and like the beat of a watch. This lathe 
is a ſmall greyiſh inſect, much like a louſe when viewed git 
the naked eye. Its figure, as magnified, is ſeen in Tab, Ny 


4 4 


It is very common in all parts of our houſes in the ſumne We 
months; is very nimble in running to ſhelter, and fhy ang 
a when diſturbed : but will beat very freely before you fa 
and alſo anſwer the beating, if you can view it without guin gon, 
it diſturbance, or ſhaking the place where it lies. I Th 
author cannot ſay, whether they beat in any other thing, ki to-t 
he. never heard their noiſe except in or near paper. At dire 
their noiſe, he is in doubt, whether it be made by th Af 
| heads, or rather ſnouts, againſt the paper; or whether it call, 
not made after ſome ſuch manner as graſhoppers and crickDEC, 
| make their noiſe: but heinclines to the former opinion. Th ont 
reaſon of his doubt is, that he obſerved the animal's bodpi . 
ſhake, and give f jerk, at every beat; but could ſcarce je 
_ ceive any part of its body to touch the paper. But its bo 
is ſo ſmall, and fo near - paper, and its motion in uc 
ſo quick, that be thinks it might be, yet he not pee lth, 
de ticking, as in the other, he judges to be a wong el 
as having obſerved another, after much beating, cone g 


hy ſictans h. ned death by a tota DE BENE ESssE, 2 
_ eirculation' of the blood; and a ceſſation of the animal and 
5 og functions conſequent theteon z as reſpiration, ſenſation, | 


by the aQtions inſeparable from life, under-| 


— 


— 


, 


* 


£88 5 
* 
mites in cheeſe: from this 


their mature or perfect fize: wh 0 


ore. | 5 
Latin phraſe uſed in our law. Doble 
take, or do, a thing de bene e//e, is to accept, i 
well done for the preſent; but when it comes 10 — 
fully examined, or tried, to ſtand or fall, to be Jo g 
diſallowed, according to the merit, or well-being) of be 
in its own, natute z or, as we, ſay, Valeat quan" 


oteſt. 5 
Nhe, in chancery, upon motion to have one of ti 0 
principal defendants, in a cauſe examined as 4 wo 100 
court (not then thoroughly examining the r | 
hearing what may be objected on the other ſide) att 
ſuch a defendant to be examined de bene «fe, i. 4. ©. off 
poſitions ſhall be allowed, or ſuppreſſed, at the hea 


. © ſervation” of life, after many of the animal functions are 


deſiroyed. At length, in the proceſs. of theſe changes, death 


But it is rare, that life is thus 
_ death ſucceeds merel * che 


r Caf the work) vant For the paymens of their wager, DoKrI 
mers 1 4s 1 2 0 - » » ; AL) . | . - 0 6. % : 9 * 1 F N 25 F | 
Hirn- wolb, in natural hiſtory, z little inſedt famous for | | | 
ä 53 0 A | i . 7 a . P 
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ve to run lowly through. the greater veſſels, to the pre- 


| 


long, protrated rated, or that] The word is no allo uſed in the.exchequer, and.” 
Prob and impairments of houliold, where. debenturzs . are uſually | ok j 


"cauſe upon a full debate of the matter, as the court ful . 
fit; but for the preſent they have a well-being, of d 7 Cap 
l. CLE aal "op 
DEBENTURE, a kind of writing in the nature % h 


co onwealth to ko 
the commo upon avi 


— 


Aft given in 1649. to charge the 
ſoldier-ereditor, or his affigns, the ſum due, 
| . Accaunts of his arrears, 


$ 


DEC 


* mentioned in the act of oblivion, 12 Gar. Il. 


0 2 
1 ma ſince the late revolution, has been uſed in many 
mth 5 t 

of N out of which the ſoldiers debentures 
feited ron" pA be fatisfied, 11 W. III. 


r I r (in a medicinal ſenſe) is a relaxation of the ſolids, 


"ty * induces weakneſs and fainting. 
fren induc | 
ay _— (in aſtrology). See DIGNITY, 3 
5 DEB! UIZED, or Dx BRUISED, in heraldry, is when we 
8. bbb intimate the grievous reſtraint of any animat, which 
by —_ J its natural freedom by any of the ordinaries being 
1 b n | | 


ch a pale, &c. is borne upon a beaft in an eſcut- 


& is ſaid to be debrui ſed by the pale. 
n Hs to another, whether it conſiſt of money, 
2 or ſervices. | - 


ops law, debts due to the cis Fa to be ſatisfied in the 


Nth ity 3 
in all caſes of executorſhip, and adminiſtratorſhip; 
* or Pie Ling's debt be fatisfied, he may protect the debtor | 
b ini. Fom the arreſt of any other creditor, Os 
quent We meet with divers kinds of debts : ative debts are thoſe | 


whereof a perſon is creditor : paſſzve debts thoſe whereof he 


* ij deb:or. —T bere are allo rea debts, perſonal debts, and 
| In bt . 5 ; VI 8 
he w | my DeBT, in the French law, is that due by virtue 


judicature. 


pearance ppothecary DEBT is that due in virtue of ſome contract, or | 
ats ſe Mes ͤ | TIT 

vil bx 3 DesrT is that ariſing from an alienation of lands, 
is ſtroke Ee. the whole purchace whereof has not been paid: 


[his latter rvileged DEBT is that which muſt be ſatisfied before all 
wed with others; a8, the king's tax, SCS. 1 

DEB TOR, a perſon who owes ſomething to another: in op- 
ſition to creditor, which is he to whom it is owing. 
DECAGON, a plain figure in geometry, having ten ſides and 
angles, ; | 
If il the ſides and angles be equal, it is called a regular deca- 
yon, and may be inſcribed in a circle. | 

The ſides of a regular decagon are, in power and length, equal 


lies. The 

thing, bil | fa 

er, Ax circle, and cut according to extreme and mean proportion. 

Je by thei A fortification alſo conſiſting of ten baſtions is ſometimes| 
hether it h called a decagon. | 5 


JECALOGUE *, the ten commandments of God, engraven 
on two tables of ſtone, and given to Moſes. . 


al's body * The word is Greek, compoſed of deus, ten, and , 
d ſcarce pt word, 9. 4. ten words. Accordingly, the Jews call them 

But its bo MT ITY the ten wvords, which appellation is very 

J | 5 

t percene! The Samaritans, both in their text and verſion, add after the 

wooing A 17th verſe of the XXth chapter of Exodus, and after the 2 1ſt 
1g, come 1 verſe of the Vth chapter of Deuteronomy, an eleventh com- 

me offers, mandment, to build an altar on mount Gerizzim, c. But 

ther, VIS is apparently an interpolation, to authorize their having a 

Nin, and temple and an altar on that mountain; and to diſcredit, if 

dog — i Poſlible, the temple at Jeruſalem, and the worſhip there per- 

e White oy 


formed. It muſt, be added, however, that, though all, both 


e inſedt i l Jews and Chriſtians, agree in the number of ten command- 
, and ce ments; there is ſome difference as'to the manner of dividing 

s its ſhell It them. „ Te 5 

uce diſcernl The Talmudiſts, and Poſtellus after them, in his treatiſe de 
ewhat like. benicum literis, ſay, that the decalogue, or tencommandments, 
u gradual *re engraven quite through the tables which God gave to 
come Uke! Moſes ut that nevertheleſs the middle of the A, Mem 
ſwifchy than nl, and of the O, Samech, remained miraculouſly ſuſpended 


Without ws, fag any thing. See the Diſſertation on the 


w - boots amaritan medals, printed at Paris in 1715. They add, 
or allow; that the decalogue was written in letters of light, i. e. in ou 8 
nes to „„ or ED Tho ar 
0 rr | ECAMERIS *, a term ſignifying a tenth part; uſed by 
ng; 


* interyals of ſounds. We \ 4 555 
8 The word is formed of d exe] ten; and Auepie, part. | 


r. Sauveur, and ſome other authors; to mark and meaſure | 


one — 5 an nN. a work containing the actions or converſa- 
TE 1 W 1 15 ten days. Boccacid's decameron conſiſts of one hun- 
ice of | 11 related in ten days. 1 9 

ſide) ut nr e ben an army raiſes its camp, or breaks up 
1 n x» AN 0 place where. it lay before, they ſay it is decumped. 
the bean Un ATION, in chymiſtry, the a of pouring off a 
et n elk the feces, ee, by gentiy inclining the lip, 
ng Of rad the veſſel; whence the word is derived. See 


: 9, among the Romans, an officer whio had ten 


Cn re heraldry, See Dre 


den le, Decriaynnar, among the antient 
* ed unn ients, were 
* bo who gathered the tributes, or taxes; 1 EOS, 


bly Ne comes from 9 tx; ten, and f N fit ; proba- 


7 reaſon the ten firſt, or principal of each com- 


er do the emperor for th 


þ dean. rs, or perſons, under his charge; whehice our Eng- 


LN © quota parts of ſuth as died, out 


'DBC 


of their own eſtates. Cicero, in his oration for Roſcius; 


calls them decemprims:. 


, eſpecially in that which relates to the for- DECASTYLE *, in the antient architecture, a building with 


an ordonnance of ten columns in front.— The temple of 
Jupiter Olympius was decaſtyle. | 
* The word is formed of ix, and gx, colunin. 


DECEMBER, the laſt month of the year; wherein the ſun 


_ the tropic of capricorn, and makes the winter ſol- 
ice. | 
In Romulus's year December was the iorh month, whence 
the name, viz. from decem, ten: for the Romans began theic 
year in March. | ; . 
The month of December was ünder the protection of Veſta: 
Romulus aſſigned it 30 days; Nuinia reduced it to 29 ; which 
Julius Cæſar increaled to 31. 2 
Under the reign of Commodus, this month was called, by 
way of flattery, Amazoni us, in honour of a courteſan, whom 
that prince paſſionately loved, and had got painted like an 
H_ 5 but it only 4 the name during that emperor's 
ife. | 5 | 
At the latter-end of this month they hid the juveniles Judi, 
and the country people kept the feaſt of the goddeſs Vacuna 
in the fields, having then gotten in their fruits, and ſowrt 
their corn; whence ſeerns to be derived our popular feſtival 
called harve/t-home. Io 


of a note, or writing under one's hand, and not proved in| DECEMPE JA, AEKATIOTS; ten. feet. cod an inſtrument 


uſed by the antients in meaſuring. | 

The decempeda was a rüle, or rod, divided into ten- feet; 
whence its name, from decem, ten, and pes, pedis, foot. 
The foot was ſubdivided into 14 inches; and each inch into 
10 digits. 4 . | | . 
The decempeda was uſed both in meaſuring of land, like 
the chain among us; and by architects, to give the proper 
dimenſions and proportions to the parts of their buildings, 
which uſe it ſtill retains, Horace, Lib. II. Od. 15. blame- 
ing the magnificence and delicacy of the buildings of his 
time, obſerves, that it was otherwiſe in the times of Ro- 
mulus and Cato; that in the houſes of private perfons there 


' were not then known any pottico's meaſured out with the 


decempeda, nor turned to the north to take the cool air. 


to-the greateſt ſegment of an hexagon inſcribed in the ſame DECEMVIRI, an order of magiſtrates among the Romans, 


created with a ſovereign power to draw up and make laws 
for the people; thus called by teaſon their number was ten. 


. To the decemviri was given all the legiſlative authority ever 
enjoyed by the kings, and aſter them by the conſuls. One 


among them had all the enſigns and honours of the function; 
and the reſt had the like in their turn, during the year of 
their decemvirate. 1 | | 

It was the decemviri who drew up the laws of the twelve 


tables, called thence leges decemvirales, which fot a con- 


derable time were the whole of the Roman law. 


In the year 302. the conſuls Appius Claudius Ctaffinius, and 
T. Genucius Augurinus, being obliged to abdi ate; the 


firſt decemviri were created ; the year following ten new 
ones were appointed to ſucceed them; and in the year 304. 


another ſet were to have been choſen, hut that the people ; 
| roſe, made them lay down, and reſumed the conſuls, The 


exceſſive debauchety of Appius Claudius Craſſinius; one of 
the conſuls, who was firſt obliged to abdicate, and who 
had been choſen firſt decemuir three times, was the princip 

cauſe of all this. Cicero de Finib, Lib. I. Livy, Lib. III. 


Halicarnaſſeus, Lib. X. and Florus, Lib. I. c. 24. relate 
the hiſtory. : | 


The decemviral adminiſtration, however, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, had not its firſt riſe at the time when the authority 
of the conſuls was devolved into the hands of the dtcem- 
viri e for, during the interregnum that enſued after the death 
of Romulus, the managetnent of affairs, which the ſenate 


then took upon them, is called by Halicarnaſſeus, Lib. II. 


decemviral, by. reaſon the ſenators, divided into tens, com- 
manded each in their turn : that is, one of each ten, for 
five days ſucceſſively, having the faſces, lictors, &c. like 
the kings. VVV ; 
There were alſo military decemviri; and on divers emer- 


gencies decemviri were created to manage and regulate cer- | 


tain affairs, aſter the ſame manner as boards of commiſſion- 
ers are appointed among us. Thus, we find decemviri for 
conducting colonies ; -decemviri to prepare and preſide. at 


feaſts in honour of the gods; decemviri to take care of the 


ſacrifices ; and decembiri to keep the Sibyls books. | 

Sometimes in lieu of decempliri, they only created ſeptemviri, 

or triumviri, or duumuiri, c. 
DECENNALIA, in antiquity, feaſls which the Roinan em- 

perors held every tenth year of their reign, with ſacrifices, 

games, largeſſes to the people; &. 

Auguſt 

wards imitated by his ſucceflors; . 

At the ſame time they likewiſe 


. 


'Vow. | 


From the time of Antoninus Pius, we find theſe ceremonies _ 
| | I ü marked on medals. PRIMI DECENNALES. SECUNDI + 
were obliged to pay for the dead; or, to an- 


DECENNALES. VOTA SOL; DECEN. IL VOTA 
SVSCEP. DECENN, III. 


us was the author of this cuſtom, which was after | 


ffered yows for the emperot; 
and the perpetuity of his empire, called vota decemnalia; Sede 


- " 
— — — 2 · — —•—uꝓ—ã—ůͤ — . — = 
2 1 
= _ — a 7 — 
2 * 
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DEC. „ 


Theſe vows muſt have been made at the beginning of every | In Piviſon of Dzctmars, proceed in all ref 1 
tenth year; for on a medal of Pertinax, who ſcarce reigned | viding of integers; and, w en the operation u der in z. 
four months, we find VOTA DECENN. & VOTIS| as many places in the quotient for decimali, 8 
DECENNALIBUS. x We: Lane number of decimals in the diviſor, are equal to the ry 
Struvius is of opinion, that theſe _ took _ of ob places of the dividend. . ina 
hich the cenſor uſed to make in times 0 republic | ; 
for the proſperity and preſervation thereof, In effect, they | 22058300365 | 22)8,030(,365 
ete not only made in behalf of the prince, but alſo of the Woe | 
te, as may be oblerved from Dion. Lib. VIII. and Pliny | 7 | [ 8 
the younger, Lib. X. cap. 10. 3 6; pM | a 43 
Auguſtus s aim in eftabliſhing the decennalia was to preſerve 3 | | L 32 
the empire, and the ſovereign power, without offence ot RE 8 — 
reſtraint to the people. For, during the celebration of this 18 | | 10 
feaſt, that prince uſed to ſurrender up all his authority into 5 | OD I0 


the hands of the people, who, filled with joy, and charmed 7 7 5 . — 
with the goodneſs of Auguſtus, immediately delivered it him 3 Is +0 
back again, e i 3 22), 8030(, 0363 | 73˙2)83 21 lun 
DECENNIERS ; ſee the next colum. | 66 . 1268. 
DECIDUOUS, in the general, expreſſes a thing apt and ready AFL 13. 3 5g 
co fall. 8 | 5 | | 100 
In ſome plants, the perianthium or calyx is deciduous with | 132 i 732 
© the flower that is, falls off from the plant with it; in others, | 2 1 | | | , : 
not. f TY ; 5 | 2 | RET P ; a O. > ' 2 
In ſome; the leaves are deciduduy, or fall off in autumn; in e | 21 96 
others, they remain all the winter. os — 4 3 


= | 
DECIEs tantum, a writ that xr / inſt a juror, who hath We” 6 CES vs, oY 

taken money for giving his ver ict. 5 I But there are certain caſcs in diviſion f deci , 
It is 5 mow its effect, which is to recover ten times quire ſome farther management: na Fg 4 
S . · 1 29561 s a decimal fraction, and the dividend i iner: 
It alſo lies againſt embracers that procure ſuch an inqueſt. } or annex, £ many 'or rather more coplien; 6 b 
See EMBRACER. | 2 2 928 ION than there are places in the diviſor : thus, »305)22,0000(6g 
DECIL, DECILIS, in aſtronomy, an aſpect or poſition 0 two Fbr there being three places of decimals in the diviſor. x 
838 they are diſtant from each other a tenth part of 2 in the dividend, there will be but one in the quotie 
. the zodiac. 5 3 | Secondly, Where the diviſor is a mixed number, and the 
DECIMAL arithmetic, the art of computing by decimal frac- | vidend a whole number, add at leaſt as many 33 
ö Dar ee Regiomontanus, and uſed } -dividend, as there are places in the diviſor. Thus 3 
; by him in the conftru One of his table of lines. 1 ich 22,0000{6,02. Thirdly, Where: ever the diviſor is hin 
DE8ciMAL frafions are thoſe whoſe denominator is 1, 70 than the dividend, annex cyphers to the latter. Thus 75 
done or more cyphers; as, 10, 100, ooo, 1oooo, e. 22, oo000(, 602. 7 1 RF 
Thus is 18 r Sc. are decimal fraffiens, ff DEciMar ſcales, in the general, denote any ſcales divided | 
In the writing of decimal fr actions we uſually omit the eno- ] cimally; but puricutaly certain ſcales of money, weigh 
minator, as only conſiſting of unity with cyphers annexed ; } and meaſures, made from tables ſo called, to-expedite & 
and in lieu thereof, a point, or comma, is prefinxed to the nu- | ! atithmetic, by fhewing-by inſpection the dial fa 
merator. Thus, 15 is written „5; ce, 440- 80 5125 ex- of an part of money, weight, or meaſure. See Scail, 
We re nos 5 parts of any thing ſuppoſed to DEC IRI ATION, a pumſhment which the Romans uſe 
de divided into 1000 parte. inflict on the ſoldiers Who had quitted their poſt, nale 
As cyphers on the right hand of integers do inereaſe their mutiny in the camp, behaved themſelves cowardly in 
value decimatly ; as, , 20, 200, Sc. o, When ſet on the fight, or otherwiſe failed in their duty; for. which enen u 
0 left. hand of decimal fractions, they decreaſe the value deci- man was put to death as an example to the reſt, 
„hy; 48, $» 95.0055 3 when ſet 75 the left-hand of The manner of decimating was thus: The general afſenll 
integers, or on the right-hand of decimats, they ſignify no- the whole camp; then the tribune brought to him tho 
|... thing, but only to fill up places; thus, ,5000, or 0005. is | were güllty, and impeached, and reproached them vi 
, oil! an tu „ | cowardly actions, and baſeneſs, in the'preſence of the 
To reduce any,vulgar frattion, as ſuppoſe 3, to a decimal. frac- | army: then putting their names ito 5 urn, or an bl 
tion of the ſame value; whoſe denominator ſhall, be 1000; as many were drawn out as made the tenth-part of the 
. Gy; by the rule of three, as 8, the deriominator of the] number, and theſe were” put to che [Word, and hed 
; vulgar fraction, is to 5 the numerator : ſo will ,1000, the waved: 1 a 00 , 5 i 5 
denominator aſſigned, be to a 4th term, which, by working, |-5/This was called declndre; à word of the antient Romi 
will be found to be 625. and therefore Pen, or. 625 is 4 litiaz2who, to puniſh whole legions, when they had al 
|. Necimal of the ſame value with the former fraction 4. their du ſometimes alſo made every tenth ſoldier dai 
Tt The common operations in decimals are PAN as in the and put him to death for an, example to the othes. 
- © vulgar rules, regard being had only to the particular nota- |. As the Romans had their decimutio, they had alſo the 
7 5 to diſtinguiſh the integral from the fractional part of | ſimatio; and even centeſimatio, when on the twentl 

% ²˙ ata: Nowak 4, |" +hundredth mart ſuffered by lot. 
In Addition and Subtraction of DecmMaLs ; the points being | DECINERS, De or Dozixxns, in de 
All placed under each other, the figures are to be added, and] monuments of our law, are ſuch as were wont to lull 
| ſubtraQted, as in common ar thmetic: and when the opera- | oyerſight and check of the friburghs; for maintenance 
tion is done, ſo many figures of the ſum, or the remainder, |- «king's peace; the limits of whoſe jut iſdiction were can 
are to be noted for decimals, as there are places of decimals | cenna, and drein ol 
in the greateſt given number. —An example will : make this] They ſeem to have had very large - authority in beg 


9 9 


dummes; taking cogfiizatice of cauſes within their crak 
Ne judgment. Thus Bite, 
hoſe who are fourteen years old ſhall 


unden of decimal.  Babtraftion, | e 41 
tn / I << oathz'that they Will be ſufficient and loyal to.8; 
3643791 59 »271|| From 67 „%% I babe tem, noraſſenting to felons; and we with 
FE. an | 35 29491] Take 20 59754: | <6 profeſs: themſelves of this or that dozein, and make 
9124 3 79 Rem. 38 ,0246; | * furetyof their behaviour by thoſe or thoſe Gd 
Jo eee eee I. religious perſons, clerks; knights eldeſt ſons, aul 
1410 7.5 Erom 25 , 1% ;/%fũ © Ae no ſeems to be no Sther than a fe: 
| „ a} 99 Take 13,07. . ony this: oath is adminiſtred by the fteward, WOW 
„ e 50538 | 5 1 Rem. 12 20762. I. ſuch as are twelve years old-and upwards. ad 
| 3 |{DECIPHERING;or Deeyerts rin; the art, or 26 


For Multiplitation of DRCIMAILS, obſerve to eut off juſt ſo ing the alphabet of a cipher, or of explaining a 
- Ion aſt + er} ee there are Jecimals in | in eihbrrrt. „ 
work is the fame as in integers, Thus, | Every language bas peculiar rules of Aae 
1 Fr I | JGefory has publiſhed the principles of deciphany WW 
mals. * wherein the rules peculiar to that language. e's wy 
3550 Note; In the firſt and ſecond | The principal, 6e al here add as a ſpecimen in 4 10 
624 ples the products only a-| Firſt, that when a character is found alofey. i 7 f 
| 725 3850 mount to fix and ſive places; for | an. I. T, or an O, theſe being the only Ntter n 
rod V ft | 73 00 which ' reaſon cyphers' are abi 0 alpha that make words ſingly. 2 3 . neſt ins 
Tas, | > is £34 { 2190 0 fixed, to make up the num | Seco ly, the character that occurs the ofte chew! 
MEE Eto decimal plates in the wo] to be deciphered'is ordigarily.an z this being . 
| , | n eee mog letter in that langu ge. 
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- fly, to io know the U, you muſt take the character that 
nf precedet by ig certain an which will be 
is 


the 


je ſs 1% 9UL are 


in with 
alt e 
2 words of two letters, one of chem is a vowel. 
three firſt characters of a word, one of them 


| 


alſo known by means of che 29, for ſince 
te Li the only ſyllables in the French tongue 


Fihly, in A 
Gixthly, of the 


- 208” greg the vowels being once deciphered ; the conſonants 


a found by the connexion which certain conſonants 

Null have with certain vowels. 

CK of Hip, a kind of planked floor, reaching from ſtem 
p ſtern whereon the guns are laid, and the men walk to and 
6 w z ſerving alſo as a cieling to ſeparate the ſtories of the 
A or other ve 
iþ is ſaid to have two or three decks, when it contains 


Wa three ſtories. The middling ſort of veſſels have two 


bi 
- {bs The bottom deck is called the- firſt deck : the ſe- 
aud deck, anſwering to the ſecond my 
houſes, contains an equal number of guns with the firſt, 
zhating that there is none over the ſtern, which is the cap- 
tain's apartment. 
» Which y &;, In large veſlels there i is 4 third deck, and a third bat- 
e the div 
teger; ad 
he div Wai 
,0000(6g 
dior, f 
ot quot ent 
, and thed 
'phers to 
Thus 3.65 
ſor | 18 big 


Thus, 30 


alſo the orlape. 


5 divided 4 to defend.them from the corſairs. 


ey, nee rcLAMATION, a diſcourſe or ſpeech made in public, in} 
expedite dl the tone and manner of an oration,” - © 

eimal fra Among the Greeks, declamation was the art of ſpeaking i in- 

ee SCALL differently on all ſubjects, and on all ſides of a queſtion ; of 

nens ul making a thing appear juſt that was unjuſt, and of rriumphing 

poſt, ral over the beſt Ind oundeſt reaſons. 

wardly in duch ſort of declamiations, M. de St. Evremond obſerves, were 


ch eren tt 


imagination 
ſeek for veriſimilitudes to enflanding upon, rather than folid rea 
dons to convince, the unde | 


m, to teach — to ſpeak in public. 


whenever you find a word of three cha- 
e firſt is a Q, and the laſt is not an E, it 


eſt have three, diſtant from each other about 


from the ground in 
Before this deck are the kitchen-offices, 


Gone veſſels have likewiſe a half-deck, which ben from 
the main-maſt to the ſtern of the ſhip : as alſo a quarter- 
deck, which is from the Reer ge aloft to the maſter's round- 


houſe. 
Sometimes alſo there is a ſpare-dich, which is the apptemoſt 
of all, being between the main-maſt and the miſſen, called 


Ne- Dzck is that d of: condages interwoven, and 
ſtretched over a veſſel that has no dect, through which it is 
eaſy toannoy the enemy who comes to board her, and has 
laped thereon. Theſe are little uſed but i in merchant veſſels, 


fit only to eorrupt the mind by accuſtoming men to cultivate! 
their 1 rather thanto form their judgment, and to 


” * 


DECLINATION, in — the diftance of the ſun, à 
ſtar, planet, or other point of the ſphere of the world, from 
the equator, either northward or ſouthward. 
Decli nation is either real or apparent, according as the real or 
mw place of the point is conſidered, 
he declination is an arch of a great circle, as GS C Tab. 
Aron. Fig. 4.), intercepted between a given point, as 8, 
and the equator AQ, and perpendicular to the ſame. Con- 
ſequently, the circle, by whoſe arch the declination G 8 is 
meaſured, paſſes through the poles of the world. 
The A of a ſtar, c. is found by firſt obſerving the 
altitude of the pole, as PR (Fig. 5.) This ſubtracted from 
oo gives the height of the equator A H. Then, the meri- 
ian altitude of the ſtar H D being obſerved, if it be greater 
than the altitude of the equator A H, the latter ſubtracted 
from the former leaves the declination northward AD: ory 
if the altitude of the ſtar HT be leſs than that of the equa- 
tor HA, the former ſubtracted from the laiter leaves the 
declination ſouthward $ i Nh 
E. gr. Tycho at Uranisbourg obſerved the. meridian akitude F 
of the Cauda Leonis: | 
HD Foo 59 
Altitude of equat. HA 34 | 
Declinat. therefore, AD T6 
If the ſtar be in the quadrant ZR, f het the leaſt altitude 
MR ſubtracted from the altitude of the pole PR leaves the 
diſtance from the pole PM]; which ſebtraQted __ from 
the quadrant PQ, leaves the declination MQ: E. gr. M. 
Couplet obſerved PM 20. 18/ 50% which traded from 
90 leaves MQ 870 41/ 10% And by this method are 
conſtructed the tables of declination of the fixed ſtars given 
us by Ricciolus and Dechales. 
By comparing the antient obſervations with the modern, it 
appears, that the declination of the fixed ſtars is variable ; and 
that, differently, in different flars. For in ſome it increaſes, 
and in others decreaſes, and that in different quantities. But 
the greateſt increaſe or decreaſe does not exceed three minutes 
and an half in ten years time. oy 
It has been greatly diſputed among the Jater mathematicians, 
whether or no the declination and obliquity of the eclip ic be 
variable ? but the point ſeemy | now decided in favour of the 
immutability. 
| Cirele of DecLinaTIOn is a great circle of the ſphere alt 
ing through the poles of the world; and on which the decli- 
nation of à ſtar is meaſured: ſuch is PDO E, paſſing trough 
the poles T and K, Fig. e 
Parallax f Derma e is an arch of the dide of Ak- 
nation, whereby the parallax of the altitude increaſes or 
niſhes the declination of a ſtar. 

| r the Drei ATIOx, an arch of we Gicle of de- 
| clination,” whereby the declination of 4 Rat is Increaſed or 
diminiſhed by means of the refraction. 
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 JDzctination bf the needle, or pw. Is is ion from 


We lay, a declamation againſt: Hannibal, againſt {ga the the true meridian. 
lanations.of Quintilian, :& &, © ©. "* |[DzctiiarioN of a plane, or wall, in dg, is an arch of 
In the colleges of the Jeſuits, declamations are little theatrical | the horizon, comprehended either — the plane, and 
5 eg eee conßiſting of a few rao: not di-| the prime vertical circle, if you account it from eaſt to weſt ; 
in 


and. Tg form than ür in public. 


he Fel nd complaint of the demandant, or plaintift;'a 


Nong. 


deen tobe plajn and cernain; both becaus i ia 
the defendant, 


LAMA Noi 


Who ſcruple tak taking the: oaths: of--fr remac Ec. are obli 
f make and ſubſcribe in lieu Hh ds #4 1 
is tenor is a ſulemn 


tue to king 
dat damnab nable poſition, that 


* page n other power, 
Atleration, that no 
* ns ju iſdiction, or A 


N, in 
75 to N 


dee; of (eee 
Which have rly any caſes; N What i 
© antienit Greek 0 a nr have“ 

| 2 wherein the nouns admit of ities 


Dep | nd, property 
g or [reciting all e 7 82 


Ertain 
called caſes.” 
es wherein th 
be foe tumber, 4 e nouns do e of: © 


enſion is the ex 
. anoun:hs in, dar Nay 


and alſo compels him to anſwer thereto. 


3 in this kingdom. 1 


Mane 28443 ts 


hs 


iges 


hogs 


t 'relations 


articles: 
been 2 


as, a, the, of, to; 


era 


* 
£6 


chearſed by the-ſtudents by way of « I” 


{ | 
u, where: he is ſuppoſed to have received 68 
ee 
is alſo uſed for a confeſſien, which the Quakers, | 
promiſe before God and 5 world, be 
George, with a deteſtation and horror o 
pritices excommunicated by the 
muy be depoſęd or miutdeted ;| 
foreign 'prince, or power, has 


the" inflexion of a noun; ac 
"caſes. :Tve CR, Noumativsy 8 


Is: 2 en in the tern 
808 4 in A ONO order, 


difference of relations is * by ee 
it u en dee and th 


or between the meridian and the plane, if you account it 
from north to ſouth. 


| nd drama S "uſeful exerciſes performed in There are many ways given by authors for finding the de- 
te coll i ination of planes: Vel handy and practical Way i is by'a 
LARATION, in. law the _ bf ſhewing in vritin clinator. 


99-0 gh ATOR, or Drews renz, an inflruitient i in dial- 


. „ the declination, inclit , and reclinationz | 
| 2 lanes Ix etermined; | 
Its ſtructureꝰ is as follows: bn à N PRE bald ABCD 


(Tab, Dial. Fig. 1.), deſcribe ſemicirele A E D, and divide 
| the two quadrants thereof AE and EM into go degrees Each, 
| ning from E, as in the figure. Then, ling: fixed a 
| pin! in the centre F; fit a wooden rulet H1 upon the fame, 
' moveable thereon, with a box and needle. K, as thewn under 
Cour Ass. 
Nowz to apply this, in taking the deciharivn of a © VP 3 

apply the ſide A D of the inftrument to the plane propoſed, | 

u MN (Fig. 2.) ; and move the ruler FG, wich the con- 


$ 33 paſs. G as way and that, about the centfe F. till the ricedle 
reſt upon the line of the magnetical 1 erdian of the diner: 5 
Now if the ruler in this ſituation cut the quadrant in 


plane is either northern or ſbuthern: Bet it cut between | 
Fe 2 the 22 declines to the weſt; or, if detuyden AE, | 
i the qu of the angle G FE. | 
mo fame i uv Kone alſo ſerve to take the iihationls 
Ant reglinations' of planes. To this end, inſtead of the'rulet 
10 and needle; a thread with a plumbet i is fitted oh a pin ii the 
bentre F: then the ſide BC of the dH, ABC Airs 
applied to the propoſedl plane, as IL ( 3 ;if the plumbe l. | 
cut the ſemicitcle AED in the pi „ the ons is, 
-" rizontal; or if it cut the quadrant E n 405 point at G 
nm EFG be the angle of inclination : laſtly; if applying te 
ſide A B to the plane, the plumber cut E, the plane is vert 
Hence, if the quantity o the angle of "inclination be e 
gk with * elevation I the p ane equator, it Fah 


it 


mis =. 


DEC 1 


| known, whether the plane be inclined, or reclined, See INn- | Vitruvius is very ſevere in this point; and gives epi . 
CLINATION,/and RECLINAT1o.U.I., + I for the appropriating, or ſuiting the ſeveral orden n con 
DECLINERS, or DecLixinG dials, are thoſe which cut either natural characters: ſo, e. g. as that a Corinthian he Rom 
the plane of the prime vertical circle, or the plane of the | may not be ſet at the entrance of a priſon, by The) 
horizon, obliquely. f EY N 2 7 15 1. i | nor A Tuſcan, in the portico of a temple; 28 fone ky! | 
If we conceive the plane of the prime vertical circle to re- | done among us, in breach of decorum. Even in Ne pym 
1 volve a little upon a right line drawn from Zenith to Nadir; poſition of the offices of our ordinary houſes, we g Joni 
|; the plane will become declining ; nor will it be any longer | vous offences againſt decorum e the kitchen being often . Rom 
q cut at right angles by the meridian ; but by ſome vertical the parlour ſhould bez and that in the firſt and be lt 
| circle b. ag through the intermediate points. After the like | which ſhould have been condemned to the lows oa 
ö manner a horizontal plane will be brought to deline, if re- | worlt. _— 3 2 U oy 
| --yolving on the . meridian line, one part of it be raiſed a DECOUPLE', in heraldry, the ſame as uncouy ; | 
1  little-towards the Zenith, and the other depreſſed towards the | parted, or ſevered. LE | hi your 
Nadir. . 333 0, |. | Thus, a chevron decoupls is a chevron wanting { duch and | 
The uſe of declining vertical dials is very frequent, in re-] wards the point, that the two ends ſtand at a if * 
| the walls of houſes whereon dials are — apy 5 m_ _ BAL. | a * 
dao generally decline from the cardinal points. Incliners an 5 Tust 5 1 
; — — eſpecially a very rare. See] DECRESSANT, in heraldry. See Decay, 
Di1ar. V I DECO, a place made fit for catching of wild ſonl DE 
lo ata cnt ell eds, 5 = 8 Hence alſo a decoy-duck is one that flies abroad, 0 l RIO 
5 ' pecLnG,} Inclining, | Dat See DIA. He into company of wild ones, and, being become ahi 
| ; Reclining, J) WE with them, by her allurement draws them into the eb 


DECLIVIS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the abdomen, called N where they become a prey. See Supplement, i 
aiſo obliguus deſcendens, See OBL1Quus deſcendens. _ ILp-FowL. | EDS £57] 
DECLIVITY:. See the article AccLivity. . | DECREE, DECRETUM;, an order, or reſolve, made by a f 
 DECOCTION, the act of boiling one or more plants, or = hay power, for the regulating of an inferior. 
other drugs, to extract the virtues out of the ſame ſor ſome |. he commerce between ſoul and body, Fa, Maleban N 
medicinal purpoſe. 1 obſerves, has no other vinculum, or connexion, but the | 
Diecoctions of guaiacum and ſarſaparilla are the common | Ca of the divine decrees. Second cauſes only execute ty 
- "drink in -venereal-difeaſes © ©... | | decrees of Providence, = 
M. Boulduc aſſures us from his own experience, that the The doQrine of the Calviniſts implies, that God concur i 
infuſions of vegetable purgatives act better, and produce bet- ſin by a poſitive decree 3 in that, if crimes were not g 
ter effects, than their d-cofions ; which he attributes to this, | dained by an antecedent decree, God could not foreſee th 
that the pureſt and moſt active principles of thoſe bodies are| event. i aſe 
diffipated and evaporated by a boiling heat. Memoires de DECREES of councils are the laws made by them to regula auth 
Academie Royale des Sciences, an, 1710. the doctrine and policy of the church. | 
DECOLLATION,. bebeading, a term frequently uſed in| DECREE was originally uſed by the lawyers for any thing u 
the phraſe, decollation of St. John Baptiſt, which denotes | dained by the prince, upon cognizance of a cauſe 
2 painting, wherein is repreſented the B- ptiſt's head, ſtruck | But the canoniſts now reſtrain the word decree to the ond The 
off from his trunk; or, the feaſt held in honour of that | nances of popes; as the name canon is to what is ordained deir 
EEE i A ond 25: . counciliss. | 5 Era 
= A French embaſſador at Conſtantinople ſhewing the grand | DECREES in chancery are the determinations or ſentencat 
1 We ſignor a decollation of St. John admirably. repreſented, except | the lord chancellor, upon full hearing, and- weighing th 
=_ | chat the painter had not obſerved, that when a. man is be- merits of the cauſe. See CHANCERY: Fl 
.i. headed, the ſkin ſhrinks back a little; the emperor imme- DECREMENT, or DRRESSANr, in heraldry, denotes th 
diately ſpied the fault in that exquiſite performance; and to] Wane, or decreaſe of the moon, when ſhe is receding fra 
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donvince the embaſſador thereof, ſent orders for 2 man to be the full towards thẽ new. 


* 
4 * 


a N beheaded, and his head to. be brought for a. proof. In this ſtate ſhe is called, in blazon, a -moon-decreſſnt, WED! 
Ua tberinat Traite de la Peint ure... J | en deceurs; ſince to call it a creſcent, would be inp 
DECOMPOSITION, in chymiſtry and pharmacy, the ſame per,; as that term denotes. an increaſe. The moon lookiy PLE 
_ +, with analyfis or reſolution ; viz. the reduction of a body] to the left ſide of the gſcuteheon, is always ſuppoſed to The 
into its principles, or component partes. |, | decrefſant:: when ſhe faces the right, ſhe is creſcent, ar ſhip 
Drcouroszriox is ſometimes taken for any ſort of reſolu- her growth. modi tone eee 
| Lion, or ſeparation of parts; but, in propriety, decompoſition _DECREPITATION, in chymiſtry, the operation of dry an 
z a chymical proceſs, in order to a ſeparation. of the hetero- and calcining ſalts over the fire, continued till ſuch time Int 
geneities, or impurities, from any matter. they ceaſe to crackle, 
_ Tradition, for nd ed on repeated experiments,.is à much ſurer| DECREPITATION is alſo applied to the noiſe or cracking WW cf | 
Way of arriving at the knowlege of the properties of a plant, the, ſalts during the operation. 5 {1 N 
than any chymical analyſis, or decompeſitron of its principles. he deſign of this operation js to free the ſalt of it fe LE 
See Menicivs...: oo... ſfluous moiſture: but the ſalt is hereby rendered ſo porous 
DECORATION, is architecture, any thing that -adorns and apt to imbibe moiſture, that unleſs it be kept very cloſe al 1e. 


=> - 
_— 
n A 2 — 
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__— -enriches a building, church, triumphal arch, or the like, Wards, it ſoon moiſtens again. 
1 either without ſide, or Within. {|DECRETAL, a reſeript, or letter of à pope, wheredy nn WW 
Lol The orders of. architecture contribute greatly to the deco- bt point or queſtion in the eccleſiaſtical law is ſouved, 1 ln 


© ration; but then the ſeveral paris of thoſe orders muſt have] termine... Ie LR ve | 

„ their juſt proportions, characters, and ornaments ; other-| The deeretals, litere decretales, compoſe the ſecond pi 

Wife the fineſt, order will bring confulicn rather than rich- the canon-law.. 
| 4 neſs. 2255 # 105 MA 39 ͤ : „ 2 5 . Pope Gregory IX. in 1220. procured n en o 
138  ' 1 Decorations in churches, are paintings, vaſes,” feſtoons, c. made of all the decretals. or pontifical confituron "| 
_— © oxcalionally applied to the walls; but that with ſo much] Predeceſſors, in five books, by Frier Raimond, + e 6 
| 4 Fonduét and diſcretion, as not to take off any thing from the | bis chaplain.” Which is the only colle&tion auto, _ 
_— | form of the architecture: as is much practiſed in Italy, at the holy ſee to be read in ſchools. Boniface the (0008 , 
....the ſolenin fais. J 149% made a new collection, under the name 0 


1 * 


1 Ty PT $i: DJ CF 2 iis 
— a Koi | | . 904 - 3 8 | * | = IId made 4 third, N 
Hicox Aro is more properly applied to the ſcenes of | containing | oe ems Clement the! 1 


. DE. | Fl 2 theatres. * x) 4 1217: Mn on „ * Yi Þ T7 7 5 the title of- lement ines; and John the XXIId, ate * 
1 1 r and .other, theatrical eee, the decorations | that of Ratrategante. 4 gc . br 
1 Muſt be frequeptly. changed confotmably to the ſubje,, All the decretals attributed to 9 _ E 
| | _ _ .1+ The antients. had, two. kinds. of Zecorations for their theatres ; | 318, arevidently ſuppoßititious. T be i wy 
| 8 abe fut. called verſatiles, having three ſides, or faces, which | ing, that even ſuch as are moſt favourable u ge „ | 
| | 8 were turned ſucceflively.to the, ſpeQators: the other .called| Rome, are obliged to abandon them: on nw H 


dudtiles, ſhewipg a new decor ation by drawing, or ding been one great means of, eftabliſhing theg 


arly a3 10 0 NG 1 


_— . »/x/@nother bejpre uu... JI unnd ru N Thep' 
| | 11 latrer ſort is Hill uſed, and appatently with much greater tical judgments, and be rights of. - Ke 
_ dn Tucce(s than among the antients, who, were obliged: to draw ſuppoſed by ſome; the ſpurious onpri wp 
| | ** & cuftain whenever: they mades change in the decoration 3| hildop- of Seville, by reaſon-the colledtion the 
- ©. ,! whereas on our ftagę the change is made in a moment, and] name of Iſidore Peceator, or. Mercator: . -the 1X0 CO 1! 
rr 8 ee „„ 1 | publiſhed/by Riculph. biſhop of Mente, in te 
43 7 5 2 ECORT CATION, the act of peeling, or unhuſking roots, tury. 15 ng : - : 6 0 4, Fo R 22 pu 
1 Leeds, fruits, branches, Ac, or of freeing them from their DECUPL E, in arithmetic, a term of 
* batte oc, Hufks, or ſhells.; s. J implying a thing to be ten (times as much dung, bos Cf 
vg .D CORUM, | Neck, in architeQure, denotes the ſuitable - DECURIO, the chief, or commander, of n Pr 
4 des of 2, bui and of the) ſeveral parts, and ornaments] the Roman army, and in the college, or © ) U 


95 e ercof, to the place and occaſion, _ 1 people. See Dzcuxy, 


7 
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DED 


9110 unicipalis was a naine given to the ſenators of the] 
- oman el decuriones, by reaſon their court, or com- 
* always conſiſted of ten perſons. See DEC URx. 

br pee, we cities of Italy, at leaſt fuch as had co 
by I a ſhare, under Auguſtus, in the election of the 

7 magiſtrates ; the decurines, or ſenators, of thoſe ci: 
Fri ſuffrages therein, which they ſent, ſealed up, to 
is alis before he eleftion. "or 

4 o was alſo a name given to certain prieſts, intended, as 
* 14 ſeem, for ſome particular ſacrifices, or other reli 
x ceremonies - or for the ſacrifices of private families 
. houſes as Struvius conjectures, who thence derives their 


in of the name what it will, we have an inſcription 
r confirms what we have ſaid of their func- 
n NCHIALVS. CVB: AED. G TER. IN. AEDE. 
pe. Abi EC TVS. EX. CONSENSV. DECV-! 
RONVM: FAMILIAE. VOLVNTATE. Where we 
have a decurio in the houſe of a private perſon, Q. Teren- 
FCURY, ten perſons ranged under one chief, or leader, 

ecurio. | | 

3 cavalry was divided into decuries. 
Romulus divided the whole Roman people into three tribes ;] 
ver each of which he appointed a tribune : each tribe he ſu b. 
divided into ten centuries, with centurions at their heads; and 
ach century he ſubdivided further into ten aecuries, over each 
of which a decurio commanded. EA, ee 
ECUSSATION, in geometry, optics, and anatomy, the 
int wherein two lines, rays, or nerves, croſs, or interſect, 
each other: or the action itſel*, of croſſing. 


ͤ» 


1 


uſate before they reach the brain; to which decſſation many 
authors attribute it, that we ſee ſingle with two eyes; though 
others deny this decuſſation. 5 : 

The rays of light decuſſate in the cryſtalline, before they reach 
ob are divers muſcles, membranes, &c. that decuſſare ; 
their fibres running over each other at greater or leſſer angles, 


TU 


motion, different ways. "LS | 
ECUSSORIUM, a ſurgeon's inſtrument, wherewith the 
dura mater is preſſed down in trepanning, to ſecure it from 


damage in the operation. 


and his heirs, See WARRANTY. 3 | 
EDICATION, the act of conſecrating a temple, altar, ſta- 
tue, place, Cc. to the honour of ſome deity, See TEM- 
t, ALTAR, CHURCH, @&c, | 

The uſe of dedications is very antient, both among the wor- 
ſhipers of the true God, and among the heathens : the He- 
brews call it F hbanuchahy initiation ; which the Greek 
tranſlators render Eſxa: and Eſxamop@, renewing, 


altars, of the firſt and ſecond temple, and even of the houſes 

of private perſons ; Numb. VII. 10, 11. 84. 88. Deut. XX. 

5. 1 Kings VIII. 63. Chron, VII. 5.9. Ezra VI. 16, 17. 

1 E(dr., VII. 7. Pſalm 

allo dedications of veſſels, and garments of the prieſts, and 
vites, and even of the men themſelves. 


tens; which is only applied to places. 
The feoft of the B. een, 

the ſaint and 
Cc. dedicatio 
the place, 
al reſorted thither: and ſuch a 

the 

3 ax. 1 

The cuſtom is ſtill retained, 
of frafts, wales, of vigils. 
Aue Neathens had alſo dedications of 


” 


dedication of his atue, 


ucklers, at Jeruſalem, 


mus would N 
hy — have dedicate 


the dedica 
& 


c. 
Thele dedica 
day they were offered to 
out public permiſſion. 
ta who gave that p 
Th aways the magiſtrate, 
© Jews celebrated the anniverſ: 


of the Cavzus, and the Whole ſy 


8 
Crit. 0 
Ye ſexthens 

lon 
U 5 8 temple of P 


u. l. No 4. nn is only applied to a etch 


- : 


The optic nerves of both eyes are commonly ſuppoſed to de- 


and by that means giving both ſtrength, and conveniency of| 


EDI, in conveyances, imports a warranty given to the feoffee, T 


| 


In the Scripture we meet with dedications of the tabernacle, of | 


XX. 1. Hebr. IX. 18. There are 


Under the Chriſtian diſpenſation, we call the like ceremonies 
rnſecrations, benedictions, ordinations, &c. and not dedica- 


EDICATION, or, rather, the feall-day of 
patron of a church, called, in our law-books, 
» was celebrated not only by the inhabitants of 
but by thoſe of all the . e villages, who 
8 aſſemblies were authorized 
king.— Ad dedicationes, ad ſynodos, & c. venientes ſit 


in divers places, under the name 


in had temples, altars, and 
85, of their gods, &c. Nebuchadnezzar had à ſolemn 
Daniel III. 2. Pilate dedicated gilt 
to Tiberius; Philo de Legat. Petro- 
a ſtatue to the emperor in the ſame 
„ p. 791. Tacitus, Hift. lib. IV. c. 53. mentions 

| tron of the capitol, upon rebuilding it by Veſpaſian, 


tions were performed with ſacrifices proper to the 
5 but they were never praiſed 
Among the Greeks, it does not 
ermiffion 3 but, among the Romans, it| 


CY nniverſary of the dedication of their 
by Fe Say year, for eight days; this was firſt enjoined 
N gue, in the year 


Macedonian ra 148. i. e. 164 years befort 


bal the like anniverſaries, as that of the didi. 
arthenope, mentioned by Lycophron. 


D E E. 


properly the conſecration thereof, petforined by 2 


and is 
biſhop, with a number 
church. 7 | 
The Chriſtians, finding themſelves at liberty under Conſtan- 
tine, in lieu of their ruinous churches, buik new ones in every 
place; and dedicated them with a great deal of ſolemnity. 
| The dedication was uſually performed in a ſynod ; at leaſt 
they aſſembled a number of biſhops, to afiſt at the ſervice; 
We have the deſcription of thoſe of the churches at Jeru- 
ſalem and Tyre, in Euſebius, and many others in later 
cn: 5 5 | 
In the ſacramentary of Gelaſius, the Zedication of the bap- 
tiſtery is delivered fep:ratly from that of the church, which 
was performed with leſs ceremony than at preſent. 
DEDIMUS pote/tatem, in law, a writ whereby commiſſion is 
=” to one, or more, private perſons, to aſſiſt for the expe- 
ition of ſome act belonging to „„ | 
. The civilians call it 'delegatio : it is granted moſt commonly 
upon ſuggeſtion, that the party, who is to do ſomething be- 
fore a judge, or in a court, is ſo weak he cannot travel. 
Its uſe is various; as, to take a perſonal anſwer to a bill in 
chancery ; to examine witneſſes, or to levy a fine, &c. 


of ceremonies preſcribed by the 


* 


a lit ile ſum paid, from a greater remaining to pay. 
When you have made a deduction of 3007. which I ſent you, 
2 the 500 which you lent me, there will only remain 200 
ue. ; 
DEED, fuctum, in law; an inſtrument written on paper, or 
parchment, the validity of which conſiſts in three things; 
viz. writing, ſealing, and delivery; and which comprehends 
a contract, or bargain; between party and party. 3 
Of theſe there are two ſorts; deeds indented, and deeds poll: 
which denominations ariſe from the form an] faſhion thereof; 
the one being cut in and out in the top, or fide; called in- 
dented; and the other plain, or polled. Sea Bon be IP 
A deed indented, or an indenture, conſiſts of two parts, or 
more (for there are tripartite, quadripartite, ſeptempartite, 
&c. deeds) ; wherein it is expreſſed, that the parties thereto _ . 
have. to every part thereof interchangeably ſet their ſeveral 
ſeals. The cauſe of their indenting is, that whereas the ſe- 
veral parties have each of them one, the indenture may make 
it appear, that they belong to one and the ſame contract by 
their tallying. See InptENTURE. % Ls 
A deed poll, or polled; antiently called charta decimà parte, 
or charta ſimplex, is a plain deed, without indenting; uſ 
when. the vendor, for example, only ſeals, and there is no 
need for the vendee's ſealing a counter-part, by reaſon the 
nature of the contract is ſuch, that it requires ho covenakt 
from the vendee. | IE LL 
sT ERS. All controverſies in the 


DEDUCTION, in commerce, a ſubtracting, or retrenching, 


DEEMSTERS *, or DRM 
iſle of Man are decided, without proceſs, writings, or any. 
charges, by certain judges, choſen yearly from among them- 
ſelves, called decmſters. This inſtitution they are ſuppoſed 
to owe to the antient druids, | 65 3 
* The word is formed from the Saxon dema, judge, or umpire. 
There are two deemſters for each diviſion of the iſland: in 
antient court- rolls they are called juſticiarii domini regis, 
They ſet judges in all courts, either for life, or property; and 
with the advice of the twenty-four keys, declare what is law 
in uncommon emergencies. . . IE ECON | 5 
DE E P.ſea line, or 5 P-ſea line, in the ſea-lariguage, a ſmall 
line to ſound withal when a ſhip is in very deep water at 
ſea. - - | | en EE ATE 
At the end of this line is a piece of lead, called the deep-ſea 
lead, at the bottom of which is a coat of white tallow, to 
bring up ſtones, gravel, ſhells, or the like, from the bottom; 
in order to learn the differences of the ground: which being 
entered, from time to time, in their books, by comparing of 
obſervations, they gueſs, by their ſoundings, &c.. What coaſts 
they are on, though they cannot ſee land; * "A | 
DE 8 militum, a writ commanding the ſheriff to levy 
four ſhillings per day, to defray the expences of a knight of 
the ſhire attending in parliament. See KNIGHT, . | 
There is a like writ, de expenſis civium, & burgenfium, to levy 
a ſhilling per day for every citizen and burgeſs in parliament. 
See REPRESENTATIVE, C Ep 
DE facto, ſomething actually in fact, or exiſting : in contra- 
diſtinction to de jure, where a thing is only ſo in juſlice, or 
equity, but not in fact. OR 3 
After the revolution, the retainers to the abdicated king in- 
ſiſted much on the difference between a king de jure, and de 
fudio; or a prince in actual, but not legal, poſſeſſion of the 
crown; and another who had the right, but not the poſſeſſion. 
The nonjurors ſtill hold the pretender for king de jure; and 
only allow king George for king de fatto. 8 
DEFAULT, in law, an omiſſion of what a perſon ought to 
do, particularly before a court of juſtice, at a day aſſigned; 
for which judgment may be given againſt the defaulter, 
DEFECATE, or Der acarTE, a term applied to ſome body © 
that is purged and cleared of fæces, or impuri ies. 
{ Diftillations, and other chemical operations, are intended to 
ſeparate the moſt pure and ſubtile parts from the faces, ot 
„555. | INS he 
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DEFECTION *, the act of abandoning, or relinquiſhing, © 
party, or an. intereſt, a perſon had been engaged in. 
* The word is formed of the Latin deficio, to fall of. 
DEFECTIVE, or Dzx1ciENT, Nouns, in grammar, are ſuch 
as want either a whole number, or a particular caſe, or are. 
totally indeclinable, * e 2 
* The term defe2ive is alſo applied to a verb that has not all it 
mood) And tenſes. _ e LN 
DEFEISANCE, DRFEASANCE, or DEFEIZANCE, in law, 
© condition relating to a deed; which being performed, the 
died is defeated, or annulled, as if it had never been done, 
The difference between a proviſo, or condition, ina deed, and 
a Wefeiſance, is this, that a proviſo, or condition, is annexed 
or ifferted in the deed of grant; whereas a defeiſance is uſu 
ally a deed by itſelf. See PRoviso. OED ie 04 | 
DEF) ENCE, in ſieges, is uſed for any thing that ſerves to pre- 
ſerve or ſcreen the ſoldiers, or the place. See FORTIFICA- 
„ TION. « 3 
© The parat | 
- that cover the place, are called the defences, or covers, of the 
place : and when the cannon has beat down, or ruined, theſe 
works, ſo that the men cannot fight under covert; the de- 
ences of the city are ſaid to be demoliſhed. ©, 
Line ? DEFENCE is that which flanks a baſtion, being drawn 
from the flank oppoſite thereto. Sad was gt. 
The line of defence ſhould. not exceed a muſquet-ſhot, i. e. 
120 fathoms, or 720 feet, or 60 Rhinland perches: indeed 
Melder allows 65; Scheiter 70; the counts De Pagan, and 
Vauban, 75. „„ WY 
Line of DEFENCE greater, or fichant, is a right line, as E C 
( Tab. Fortif. fig. 1.); drawn from the point, or veriex, of 
the baſtion C; to the coneourſe E of the oppoſite flank L E, 
with the curtin E A. | | 


4 


Line of DETENCE leſſer, called alſo raſant, and flanquant, 15 


the face of the baſtion continued to the curtin; as CI. 
DerExczE *, in old law- books, is ſometimes uſed for prohibi- 
tion. ; S 5 | | 
Thus, in Rot. Parl. 21 Edw. III. cries and defence were 
made throughout England, i. e. proclamation and prohibi- 


tion. Salmones gonantur in defenſo. Stat. Welt. 2. c. 47. 


Sal mons are by that act prohibited to be taken at certain times. 

. Uſxrarios defendit Rex Eduardus, ne remanerent in regno. LL. 

Edu. Confefſ. In the ſtatutes of Edward I. we have one, in- 

. » tituled, Statutum de defenſione portandi arma, &c. and it is 

» - defended by law, to diſtrain on the highway. | 
Dare 

FENCE-month. 


DEFENCEs, in heraldry, are the weapons of any beaſt ; 28, 


- the horns of a ſtag, the tuſks of a wild boar, c. ! 
DEFENDANT, a term in law, ſignifying him who is ſued in 
an action perſonal ; as tenant is he who is ſued in an action 


DEF ENDEMUS, in law, a term uſed in feoffments and do- 
nations z having this force, that it binds the donor and his 


heirs to defend the donee, if any man go about to lay any in-! 


cumbrance on the thing given, other than is contained in the 
donation. See WARRANTY. „„ 
DEFENDERS * were antiently notable dignitaries, both in 
church and ſtate; whoſe buſineſs was, to look to the preſerva 
tion of the public weal, and to protect the poor and helpleſs, 
and to maintain the intereſts and cauſes of churches, and reli- 
gious nouſes. r „ 
The council of Chalcedon, Can. 2. calls the defender of a 
church, n . Codin, de officiis aulæ conſt. makes mention 
of defenders of the palace: ſo does Bollandus, Act. S. Januar. 


T. 1. p. 5ei. There was alſo a defender of the kingdom, 


defenſor regni; defenders of cities, deſenſores civitatis; defend. 
ers of the people, 4%enſores plebis; of the poor, fatherleſs, 
wWidows, c. 5 n | 
About the year 420. each patriarchal church began to have its 
defender; which cuſtom was afterwards introduced into other 
churches, and continued to later days under other names; as 
thoſe of advocate, and ; 
o nor; ; | 
In the year 407. we find the council of Carthage aſking the 
, emperor for defenders, of the number of ſcholaſtici, i. e. ad- 
vocates who were in office; and that it might be allowed 
© them to enter, and ſearch: the cabinets and papers of the 
judges, and other civil magiſtrates, whenever it ſhould be 
found neceſſary for the intereſt of the church. 
The emperor ſtill retains the quality of advocate of the church; 
and the kings of Great Britain preſerve the title of defender 
_ of the faith, granted to king H 


* 


and afterwards confirmed by Clement VII. tho' Chamber- 
layne ſays, the title belonged to the kings of England before 
that time; and, for proof hereof, appeals to ſeveral charters 
granted to the univerſity of Oxford: ſo that pope Leo's bull 
Was only a renovation of an antient right. 5. 


bY. f Yo | 2 
DEFENDING, in fortification, is ordinarily ſynonymous with 
flanking. \ 

Thus, we ſay, the flank 


m 


defends the curtin, and the oppoſite 


IDEFENSITIVE, in medicine, and chirurgery, denotes aband. 


pets, flanks, caſemates, ravelins, and outworks, 


NCE-month is more uſually called Fence-month. See 


advoure, See ADVOCATE, and Ab-| 


enry VIII. by pope Leo X. 
in 1521. on occaſion of that prince's writing againſt Luther, | 


reſ. Stat. l. 1. 


= > n 
| D EF 
ot crown- work: the antient fortifications are eaſe 4. 

there being nothing to 3 that is, | 
When they ſay; the flan 


ortif, [2 


n. 


Outer DEFEN DIN G-Angle is the angle CO F; formed by (y 


muſquets, or carbines; as more eaſy, cheap, and — 


age, plaiſter, or the like; uſed in the cure 
moderate the violence of the pain, the flux of blood ad 
me F . ; » bl 
the acceſs, or impreſſion, of the external air. 
The cauterization performed, the wound is covered with l 
and the eye with a defenſitive, and a triangular — 
For the firſt dreſſing of the entorſe, M. Dionis uſed ali 
defenſitive made of the white of an egg, oleum rolatum, ui 
alum- powder. 1 | 
DEFENSOR. | See'AnvoCcATE. | 
DEFERENT, DzFeRens, in anatomy, is applied tocerch 
veſſels of the body, appointed for the conveyance of hungy 
from one place to another. [ | 
Vaſa DErtRENTIA ate the veſſels that convey the ſeed x fl 
as it is ſecreted and prepared in the teſticles, &:, into 
veſiculæ ſeminales ; there to be depoſited till an emiſion i 
required, —See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. tt. fy, l. l. 
nn. fig. 15. lit. a a. t | 
Some call them the ejaculatory veſſels. They are whit, 
nervous, and round; fituate partly in the ſcrotum, and pui 
in the abdomen. e $6922 
EFERENT, or DEFERENS, in the antient aſtronomy, acink 
invented to account for the eccentricity, perigee, and apoge, 
of the planets. NL 
As the planets are found differently diſtant from the earth, x 
different times; it was ſuppoſed, that their proper motion x 
performed in a circle, or ellipſis, which is not concentric vit 
the earth; and this eccentric circle, or ellipſis, they ala 
the deferent.: becauſe, paſſing through the center of tie pt 
net, 1t ſeemed to ſupport, or ſuſtain, it in its orbit. | 
The deferents are ſuppoſed differently inclined to the eclytc 
but none more than 8 degrees, excepting that of the ſuj 
which is in the plane of the equator itſelf, and is cut dia 
enty'b y the deferents of the other planets in two places, cal 
nodes. Wi 5 
In the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, the ſame deferent is alſo calledti 
_ deferent of the epicycle ; becauſe it traverſes the center of i 
epicycle, and ſeems to ſuſtain it. | 
DEFFAIT, or DEGA ITE, a term uſed, by the French he 
ralds, to denote a beaſt whoſe. head is cut off ſmooth: l 
which it differs from eraſed ; where the head is, as it ve 
torn off, and the neck left ragged. x 
DEFICIENT numbers are ſuch whoſe parts, added togeti 
make leſs than the integer, whoſe parts they are. Ser Nut 
TZ ; | 3 1 
Such, e. gr. is 8; whoſe quota parts are, 1, 2, and 43 uch 
together, only make 7. See ABUNDANT Number. | 
DEFICIENT Hyperbela is a curve of that denomination, hart 
only one aſymptote, and two hyperbolic legs running olt 1 
nitely towards the ſide of the aſymptote, but contrary u 
See CURvE. | | 
DEFILE *®, in fortification, a narrow paſs, or Way 1 
which a company of horſe, or foot, can paſs only in 3% * 
making a ſmall front; ſo that the enemy may take «M7 
tunity to ſtop their march, and to charge them with lo l 
the more advantage, in regard that the front and rear 
reciprocally come to the relief of one another. — 
* New word is formed from the French d:#/e, to unthreas 
ing. 1 
To DEFILE, is to go off file by file. See FILE» 4006 
The army began to defile on the left, and was forced "0's 
at each end of the field, by reaſon of the morals 
woods, 5 U | | | * Jo that hl 
DEFINITE, in grammar, is applied to an article 
preciſe, determinate ſignification. in French be 
Such are, the article the in Engliſh, is and {@ in Ft 
' which fix and aſcertain the noun, they belong to, 1 * 
ticular; as, the king, le roy: whereas, in the 2 1 
ds roy, the articles of, and de, mark nothing precile? 
therefore called indefinite. ROD hief 60 
DEFINITION, . in logic, an enumeration of the cue 
ideas, whereof a compound idea conſiſts; in 0 
tain, or explain, its nature and character. 
The ſchoolmen give very imperfect notio 
Some define it, the firſt notion, or conception, 
* a thing, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from _ 
from which all the other things, that we conceim® 


"TY g. 8  explicd 
- deduced : but the uſual definition of it is, 0799 bay bon 


of a wound, h 


{ 


40.9 


"" face of the baſtion; this demilune flanks, or defends, the horn, | 


4 


4 + . 


9 


4 
* ' 


1 * , : 4a . 


res eff, a diſcourſe explaining what a thing io tit fu 


ä | | determine the nature of a thing. 
Lircumſcribe an- 
whicn p. gain, is only to propoſe the parts ſeparately, and 
Fi * 0 dich were before propoſed conjunctly, and im- 
nt | aA 0 that everv explication has regard to ſome whole. 
plc! 2 i 


0 


10 D-fuitions are of two kinds; the one Nominal, or, of the 
Nag) the other Real, or, 1 — Thing. = 
2 N:F1NITION of the Name, or Nominal DEFINITION, is that 
oy, : 
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in French * 
to, [0 ſome 
. quality * 
| preciſe 


fur d er exp! at 


Hence, acco 
| vis. phyſical par 
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A reafonabl 


which explains 

1 word: or, As 
an enume 
diſtinguiſh the t 
leave it out of doubt, 
or dehoted by the name. 
duch is the definition of a ſq 
drilateral, equilateral, rectang 


By 


uſage of the language; © 
f 
2 he propoſes to 
may be obſerved, that t 
intirely on our wil ö 8 
a found, which itſelf ſignifies nothing at all. 
The definition of th 
merely arbitrarily 3 
only 
ſignification. Hence, 8 a 
uſe of, as an undoubted, or ſelf-evident maxim; as it frequent 
ly does, and particularly among geometricians, who, above all | - 
other people, make uſe of ſuch definitions. OI 
Not that we mean, that after having defined a thing ſo and 
there is nothing in our idea affixed to the defined term, but 
muſt be granted to the thing itſelf : thus, if any one ſhould 
define heat to be a quality in certain bodies, like that which 
we feel upon the application of fire, or hot bodies; no man 


he means by the word heat; but this does not hinder us from 


Der Iox of the Thing, or Real DEFINITION, is properly 


D E F 


n it, a diſcourſe ſetting forth thoſe attributes 


rding to the diverſe kinds of parts in any thing. 
ts,” metaphyſical parts, &c. ariſe fo many 
ions of the ſame thing ; thus, man 


ne kinds of defini! 'S 
ferent kae 1 1, conſiſting of ſoul and body; or;' 


either defined an anima 
e animal, c. 


the ſenſe or ſignification appropriated to 
Woölfius more accurately conſiders it, it 15 
ration 0 | 
hing defined from any other thing; ſo to 


what the ſubject is that is intended, 


uare, when it is ſaid to be a qua- 
ular figure. RE: | 
definition of the name, is either meant a declaration of the 
q characters appropriated to the word in the common 
r the peculiar ides, &c. which the 
by that word; i. e. the ſpecial ſenſe 
uſe it, in his future diſcourſe. For it 
he fignificancy of any word depends 
I; and we may affix what idea we pleaſe to 


jdeas, an 


er thinks ft to denote 


e name therefore, in the ſecond ſenſe, is 
and ought never to be called in queſtion; 
it is to be minded, that we keep inviolably to the ſame 
a definition comes to ſtand, or to be made 


ſo, 


could find fault with the definition, as far as it expreſſes what 


denying, that there is any thing in the body that warms 
us, like- what we feel in ourſelves. | 


an enumeration of the principal attributes 
der to convey or explain its nature. 
Thus, a circle is defined a figure, whoſe 


where equidiſtant from its centre, 3 
Woltius defines a real definition to be a diſtin notion ex- 
planning the geneſis of a thing; that is, the manner wherein 
the thing is made, or done: ſuch is that of a circle, where- 
by it is ſaid to be ſormed by the motion of a right line 


of a thing, in or- 


-/ 


round a fixed point. On which footing, what was before | 


inſtanced as a. real definition of 
more than a nominal one. 


o 


a circle, amounts to no 


This notion of a real definition is very ſtrict and juſt ; and 


affords a ſufficient diſtinckion between a real, and a nominal 
one. But, though it has the advantages of analogy, diſtinctneſs, 
and conveniency, on its fide; yet, being only itſelf a nominal 
definition, i, e. a definition of 'the term real definition, we' 


rg to that word, and which the author always denotes by 


© uſual ſenſe, or acceptation of the term; which is much 
els convenient and diſtinct. And it is to that uſual accepta- 
tion ve are here chiefly to have regard. 
" _ are uſually divided into accurate and inaccurate ; 
© hiſt make what we ſtrictly call a definition; the ſecond, 
we diſtinguiſh under the name of d cription. 


2 parts enumerated in a definition, ſome are common 
er 


res 2 beſide the thing defined; others are peculiar 
0 the Differencr.— Thus, in the former definition of a 
Cle, by a hgure whoſe circumference is every- where equi- 
a = rom its centre: the word figure is the kind, as being 
os - common to all other figures, as well as the circle: 
s = are the difference, which ſpecify, or diſtinguiſh the 
Circle from every other figure. 4) f | 
nd hence ariſes that rec 
40 definition, Take, 
W thing defined wit 
| my that is proper, or peculiar to th 
©2 definition.” Thus, e. gr. 


* ng well; for that it is an art, is common to it with ſe- 
"' other things; 


dalla io it lde but that it is the art of ſpeaking well, is 
es three common rules 
day, That as more eaſy and obvious than the thing defined. 
aan — or adequate to the _ efined ; 
fined gree to all the things contained in ie ſpeci 


ſays he, ſomething that is common 


e thing; and you will 
rhetoric is defined the art of 


f certain marks, or charaCters, ſufficient to] 


3 


circumference is every- 


muſt conſider it in that light, that is, as an idea fixed arbi- | 


at word in the courſe of his book. But, in effect, it is not | 


r{t-are called the Genus, or Kind; and the ſe-| 


pe of Fa. de Colonia, for the making | 


h other things, and add to it ſome- | ' 


of a good definition. 1it, That 


es . 


And 3dly, That it be proper or peculiar to the thing defined. 
The two ordinary defects of definitions are, not to agree 
either to the whole thing, or the ſole thing defined: zegue 
omni, neque ſoli; than which nothing is more common, even 
among the beſt and juſteſt authors. DO 
Lord Bacon obſerves of Ariſtotle's definitions in the general, 
that they are very much like that, whereby man ſhould be 
uefined an animal that tills the ground. Nor was his maſter 
Plato leſs exceptionable. The joke put upon him on. that 
account is famous : Plato, it ſeems, had defined man, animal 
bipes & implume, a two-footed animal without feathers. 
Upon which, Diogenes the cynic, a great derider of the 
Academics, threw a cock ſtripped of his feathers, and quite 
naked, into the middle of Plato's ſchool; crying, “ Here is 
„ Plato's man.“ EW . 
Definition it muſt be obſerved, has not place every- where: 
it has only to do with compound ideas; as being no more 
than an enumeration of the chief ſimple ideas they are com- 
pounded of. Simple ideas cannot be defined, as not allowing 
of an enumeration. He who knows not what it is one calls 
heat, will only learn it by experience, or ſome ſynonymous 
word, or ſome word of another language, or by circumlocu- 
tion, whereby a thing is ſhewn, not defined; as if we ſhould 
ſay, „it was a ſenſation which we find when we fit by the 
„fire, or in the ſunſhine;” which ſhews nothing of the na- 
ture of the thing; nor would a perſon that had never felt the 
ſenſation, underſtand any more what is meant thereby, than 
a man born blind would know what a green colour was, by 
telling him it was the ſenſation we have when we behold the 
graſs in the field. | | 
Our definitions of ſubſtances; it muſt be added, are very de- 
fective: and as for individuals, we have no definitions at all. — 
The ideas of ſubſtances are compounded of the various ſimple 
ideas jointly impreſſed when they preſent themſelves ; and 
all we can do to define them, is only to enumerate thoſe ſe- 
veral ſenſible ideas, as colour, denfity, malleability, weight, 
Sc. Thus, gold is defined by ſuch a peculiar colour, gra- 
vity, &c.—Yet ſuch definitions may raiſe ati idea clear 
enough of that ſubſtance in the mind of one who has ſeparately 
received, by his ſenſes, all the {imple ideas that are in the com- 
poſition of the complex idea defined ; though the intimate na- 
ture and eſſence of ſubſtance is unknown, and conſequently 
cannot be defined. | . 
It follows, that it is only the modes. or attributes, that can 
be explained by what we properly call a definition 
DEFINITION, in rhetoric, is defined by Tully, a ſtiort com- 
prehenſive explanation of a thing. a ROY 
The definitions of the orator, it muſt be obſerved, differ 
much from thoſe of the logieian, and philoſopher : theſe lat- 
ter define a thing cloſely and drily by genus and difference 
e. gr. man is a reaſonable animal, &c. 7 
The orators take a larger compaſs, and define things more or- 
namentally from the places of rhetoric, thus: man is a cu- 
rious work of an Almighty Creator, framed after his own 
image, endued with reaſon, and born to immortality. But 
this rhetorical definition, in ſtrictneſs, comes nearer to the 
nature of a deſcription, than an accurate definition. 
There are diverſe kinds thereof; as, 1ſt, That drawn from 
the parts whereof a thing conſiſts: thus, oratory is an art con- 
ſiſting of invention, diſpoſition, elocution, and pronunciation. 
2dly, From the effects; as, ſin is the plague of the ſoul, 
the ſting of conſcience, the ſcandal of nature, the ruin of 
the world, the hatred of God, &c, 3dly, From affirmation 
and negation, as when we firſt ſay what a thing is not, that 
it may be the bettet conceived what it is. Thus Cicero; by 
defming the conſulate, and ſhewing that it does not conſiſt in 
enſigns, lictors, &c.. but in virtue, proves that Piſo was not 
[ confal. 4thly, From the adjuncts, as when alchymy is ne- 
_ fined, an art without ſenſe, whoſe beginning is deceit ; its 
middle, labour; and its end, beggary. And laſtly, from 
ſimilies, and metaphors; as when death is defined, a leap in 
the dark, &c. 271 
To this laſt claſs of metaphorical definitions, are reducible 
thoſe five not unelegant definit.ons of a man which we ſhall 
here ſubjoin. The poets teign, that the ſciences were once 
called together by Minerva's command, to form a definition 
of man: the firſt, viz. logic, defined him, a ſhort enthy- 
meme; his birth the anteeedent, and his death the conſequent. 
Aſtronomy defined him, a changeable moon; which never 
continues in the ſame ſtate. Geometry defined him, a ſphe- 
rical figure; which ends in the ſame point where · it began 
Laſtly, rhetoric defined man, an oration ; , whoſe e rl 
is birth; narration, trouble; and peroration, death; 


was 
oration being ſighs, tears, or joy worſe than 


the figures of the 
. | s 
DEFINITIVE, is applied to ſomewhat that termi 
cides a queſtion, or proceſs. 
The houſe of lords have paſſe 
cauſe: the church has 


\ 


article of faith. | | 
The word ſtands in oppoſition to prov 
tory, See PROVISIONAL, 


* 


nates or de · 


d a definitive ſentence in ſuch a 
given a definitive judgment on ſuch an 


ifional, and interlocu- 


| 
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Ia moſt orders of teligious, iter takes | 
_ ſuperior of the convent he lives in, when in the convent| 


- his own ſuperior. 


? Definitors 


_ -DEFLAGRATION 


DEFLECTION, the turning any thing aſide from its former 


The word is often applied to the tendency of a ſhip from her 
ttue courſe, by reaſon of currents; &c. which divert her; 
and turn her out of her right way. | FO 1 
DEFLECTION of the Rays of Light, is a property which Dr.“ 


it different both from reflexion, and refraction; and that it 
was. made towar 

cularly. 

This is the 


PDEFLORATION, or Drrlow end, the act 


pay ſtrangers to come and deflower their brides. 


Buchanan ſays, it was redeemed with half a mark of filver. 


and ons gary: of —_—_ 5 TOS. DP 
By the cuſtom of Anjou, and Maine, a maid, after twenty-five 


he had made, not to ſuffer them to get their wives — 


Pfl. 


D 
DEFORCEOR, or DEroxcIAN r, one that caſts out another 


© DEFORMITY, a-diſpleaſing or painful idea excited in the 


neceſſarily pleaſant to us, as well as immediately. 


EFINITOR, a term uſed In ſeveral religious orders, for an 
aſſellor, or counſellor of a general, or ſuperior, in certain 


monaſteries. - | . 
y 7 the definitor takes place after the 


Itſelf ; but out of the convent; the definitor's place is before 
are alſo ſubject, in the convent they reſide in, to 
iate ſuperior of the convent, as to things relating 
pling 3 but in nothing elſe. 8 
„in chemiſtry, the kindling, or ſetting 
fire to a ſalt, a mineral, or othet matter; either alone, or 
mixed for that purpoſe, with a ſulphureous one, in order to 
rify it—As is done in the preparing of Æthiops mineral 
by fire, of fa] prunellæ, &c. | 
> The wotd is formed of the Latin de; and fagrare, to burn. 


the immed 
to the monaſtic diſci 


courſe, by ſome adventitious or external cauſe. 


Hook obſerved 1672. and read an account of before the 
Royal Society, March 18. the ſame year.-He ſays, he found 


ds che ſurface of the opacous body perpendi- 


ſame property which Sir Iſaac Newton calls In- 
flection. See INFLECTION. 
of violating 
or taking away a woman's virginit. | 
th, or marriage, are decreed by the civil law in caſe of 

nf r Many anatomilts make the hymen a real proof 
virginity, perſuaded that where it is not found, the girl 
muſt have been deflowered. See Hy MEN. | 
The antients had ſo much reſpe& for virgins, that they would 
not put them to death, till they had firſt procured them to be 
deflowered. It is ſaid, the natives of the coaſt of Malabar 


Among the Scots, and in the northern parts of England, 
it was a privilege of the lords of the manor, granted them 
by king Ewen, that they ſhould have the firſt night's 
lod with their tenants. wives. King Malcolm III. 
allowed the tenants to redeem this ſervice at a certain rate, 
called Marcheta, coniiſting of a certain number of cows : 


The ſame cuſtom had place alſo in Wales, Flanders, Friſeland, 


years of ape, may ſuffer herſelf to be deflowered without bein 
Ailinherited for it by her father. TY 1 
Du Cange quotes an arret of the 19th of March 1409. 

obtained by the inhabitants of Abbeville, againſt the biſhop 
of Amiens, for taking money to diſpenſe with an injunction 


heads the three firſt nights; the injunction being founded on 
4 canon of the IV th council of Carthage, which decrees the 
ſame, out of reverence of the matrimonial benediction. 
UXION *, or FLUXION, a falling, or flowing of ſome 
humour to any part of the body; as of rheum on the trachea, 
and oeſophagus in a catarrh. _ | ; 
The word is formed from the Latin, defluo, I flow down, the 

- . humours falling upon ſome part, where they are gathered to- 

_ Defluxions on the Lungs are of 
'CaTARRH, and PHTHISIS. 
Defiuxions on the Eyes produce a weakneſs of 
uently blindneſs. See Eve. 2 
FORCEMENT, in law, a withholding lands, or tene- 
ments, by force, from the right owner. | 


ſight, and fre- 


* 


from 181 or tenements, by mere force. 
Deforreor differs from diſſeiſor; in that a man may diſſeiſe 
without force: and that a man may deforce another who ne- 
ver was in on; as where ſeveral perſons have a right 
to lands, as common heirs, and one entering firſt keeps ont 
the reſt. See Diss8zI80R _ 4 | 
Deforcear alſo differs from intruder, in that a man becomes 
iniruder by a wrongful entry only into lands void of a poſſeſ- 

ſor; whereas a deforceor holds out the rightful heir. See Ix- 
TRUSION. AK; 


mind, on occaſion of ſome _ which wants of that unifor- 
mity, neceſſary to conſtitute beauty. | 


It is an inquiry of ſome delicacy, and importance, whether 
there be any ſuch thing as abſolute deformity ? Our perception| 


of the ideas of beauty and harmony is juſtly -reckoned a 


ſenſe; from its affinity to the other ſenſes in this, that the 
pleaſure does not ariſe from any knowlege of principles, 


ions, cauſes, uſes, c. but firikes at firſt view; as alſo 


EE. 


ſenſes, as well as others pleaſing, and agreeah] 


8 


dangerous conſequence. See 


— 


E * 
1 Ah * 
k 
Q * 
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But, as the other ſenſes, which give us pleaſure, d Ie 
us pain; does this ſenſe of beauty make any objec — Fe 
able to us, and the occaſion of pain? ls 
That many objects give ho pleaſure to our ſen 
many are certainly void of beauty : but then, 
penious author, there is no form which ſeems 
agreeable of itſelf, when we dread no other ey 
compare it with nothing better of the kind. 

are naturally diſpleaſing, and diſtaſteful to 


ſe, is Obvinw, 
ſay SA late A 
neceſſarily dif. 
il from it, | 

NY Objety 
OUT extern 


taſtes, and ſome ſeparate ſounds: but for our r elt, 


no compoſition of objects which give not un ' 
ideas, ſeems — — or rr 
we nevet obſerved any thing better of the ſame king "Y 
Deformity, then, is only the abſence of beauty, or a ag, 
ency in the beauty expected in any ſpecies : thus, hay I 
pleaſes ruſtics, who never heard any better; and * 
eur is not offended with tuning of inſtruments, if it be * 
tedious, where no harmony is expected: and yet much abs 
diſſonaney ſhall offend amidſt the performance, where 
mony is expeated, A rude heap of ſtones is no Way of 
to one who {hall be diſpleaſed with irregularity in arch; : 
ture, where beauty was expected. And had there been 100 . 
cies of the form which we now denominate ugly, or 4 Na 
ed, and had we never ſeen or expected greater beauty 0 
ſhould have received no diſguſt from it; though the olefin 
would not have been ſo great in this form as in thoſe we now 
admire. Our ſenſe of beauty ſeems deſigned to give us pch. 
tive pleaſure; but not poſitive pain, or diſguſt, any furker 
than what ariſes from diſappointment: | 
There are, indeed, many faces which, at firſt view, ac: 
to raiſe diſlike. But this is generally not from any poſi 
deformity, which of itſelf is poſitively diſpleaſing, but eile 
from want of expected beauty, or from the carrying ſome ny 
tural indications of morally bad diſpoſitions, which we ala. 
quire a faculty of diſcerning in countenances, airs, and x. 
ſtures. That this is not occaſioned by any form post 
diſguſting, appears hence, that if upon on acquaintance ye 
are ſure of finding ſweetneſs of temper, humanity; and cher 
fulneſs, though the bodily form continues, it ſhall give ww 
diſguſt, There are horrors raiſed by ſome objects, which in 
only the effect of fear for ourſelves, or compaſſion toni 
others, when either reaſon, or | ſome fooliſh aſſociation « 
ideas, makes us apprehend danger, and not the effect of uy 
thing in the form itſelf. For we. find,, that moſt of thoſe 
objects, which excite horror at firſt, when experience, ot ur 
ſon, has removed the fear, may become the occaſion of plz 
. ſure; as in ravenous beaſts, a tempeſtuous ſea, a crargy pre 


cipice, a dark ſhady valley, &c. Hy 
- This aſſociati 7 ideas makes many objects bezutiful at 


iation o 
pleaſant. The beauty of trees, their cool ſhades, and the 
aptneſs to conceal from obſervation, have made groves, 
woods, the uſual retreat of thoſe who love ſolitude, eſpecial 
the religious, the penſive, the melancholy, and the amorous 
and do not we find, that we have ſo joined the ideas of dt 
diſpoſitions of mind, with thoſe external objects, that tl 
always occur to us along with them? and according % uf 
habits,or paſſions, contracted or gratified therein, give uspla 
ſure, or pain, the remembrance is pleaſurable, or pal 
The dim light in Gothic buildings has had an aſſociations 
very foreign idea, which Milton expreſſes by his either 
dim religious ligbt. After the like manner, the caſual en 
junction of ideas gives us diſguſt, where there is nothing 
agreeable in the form itſelf. And this, in effect U 
cauſe of moſt of our fantaſtic averſions to the figurs d 
diverſe animals, &c. Thus ſerpents of all kinds, and 
inſects, really beautiful enough, are beheld with averſion ö 
be people, who have got ſome accidental ideas dd 
chief aſſociated to them. | | | | 
DEFTARDAR *, or DerTzzDAR, the treaſurer of tt 
venues of the Turkiſh empire. See TREASURER: 
- ® The word is compounded, firſt, of 9 , * 

name for a book, regiſter, memo;r, c. which Meni 
rives from the Greek rote, the ſcin or parchmen 1 
ly wrote on. The ſecond word, whereof deft if ; | 
pounded, is INT dar, a Turkiſh and Perſian _ 1 

ing keeping, or holding, g. d. book keeper of 
received, and expended. e 1 
Meninſki calls him Supremus Theſaurarius, bigh 44 
and Preſes Cameræ, preſident of the exchequeT* * 
makes him the keeper, and comptroller of the 


4 bterder 
Ali yo 


\ 


{ 


treaſurer of the ſeraglio or court, as the 4 | 
ſtate. Wit, | Jr ine 
Ricaut makes a deſtardar, whom he calls ed, bet 
Beglerbeglick, or government. V igenere allures 0 bel 
but two, the one 2 Europe, and the other for 


that the ideas of beauty, like other ſenſible ide us, are 


. ſs 
reſides at Conſtantinople, and has under him two po 7 


2 > 
2 a . . 4 
\ „ y 
wy rw WW » 
of A — 
N 5 282. 


| deputies one for Hu Tranſylvania, Wala- 
piionerss N Bulgaria, Baſra. 9: the other for 
5 hr the Morea, with the iſlands of the Archipelago. 
do al pf beef theſe has under him as many ſub-commiſſioners, or 
ts ly ba as there are ſangiackats in his province; which ſub- 
hy un roners have as many clerks as there are ſabaſſi's in 
ls obviow, 11 gik Li to keep! the account 'of the timariots in 
'S 2 late in, 5 , iiftricts. The deftaraer of Aſia has two general depu- 
celſarly ty. "A the one for Anatolia :, the other for Syria, Arabia, and 
rom it, z | * . theſe have likewiſe! their ſub-agents, clerks, &c, as 
n | bo RATION, the act of failing, or declining from 
3 4 (mel | more perfect, or valuable kind, ſtate, or condition, to a 
e of a | rs OW | 
70 5 0 great diſpute among the naturaliſts, whether or no ani- 
f itſelf; hay mals, plants, Oc. be capable of degenerating into other ſpecies ? 
Kind, The affirmative is urged by many, as a ſtrong objection againſt 
or a ceßg. the plant being contained in the ſeed, and that doctrine of 
» bad muy eration wherein that is fuppoſed to be ſo. | 
ad the fink Fortun. Licetus, Lib. IV. de ſpont. vivent. ort. expreſly con- 
it be not oh tends, that the forms of animals degenerate into other more | 
nuch ſmaler :mperſe& ones: thus, ſays he, the ſoul. of a calf, after its 
Where hu. death, degenerates into the ſouls of the worms, bees, Se. 
"ay offenſe which ariſe out of its carcaſe: but the other ſchool- men 
IN Architer. at this notion. | 
been a fe . hold, that, in the ſame matter, there are divers forms; 
or deforg. and that degeneration is only the putting off one form, and 
beauty, we calling forth another latent one : but it is impoſſible the form | 
the pleatur if a worm, and that of a calf, ſhould be actually exiſting to- 
0ſe we now ether, in the ſame piece of matter. 
give us poke Gen hold, that degeneration only obtains in vegetables and 
any furke denne it the change of a plant of one kind, into that of an- 
other viler kind. Thus, ſay they, wheat degenerates into 
1ew, are yt tarnel; barley into qats; ocimum into ſerpyllum; mint into 
any poſitive ifyrubrium z caulis into rapa, &c. 1 
7, but eihe: The plantule, or ſtamen of the future vegetable, they hold to 
ing ſome u exiſt.in the ſeed ; ſo that to produce ſuch a plexus, or orga- 
ch we alu. niſm, a matter ſo and ſo prepared is only required: and add, 
urs, and g. that the matter in the ſoil where the ſeed is lodged, being ſuch 
rm poſitive zsis incapable of producing the ſaid plexus, it muſt neceſſarily 
raintance we change into another, of a different nature from that the ſeed 
73 and cheat required, though in ſome reſpects like it, and approaching 
all give us thereto : thus, Tried and wheat, in many reſpects, agree; ſo 
ts, which ir alo ſerpyllum and ocimum, c. They allow, however, that | 
on toward there is no degeneration in the root, but only in the ſeed : 
ſſociation d inaſmuch as the root already ſuppoſes a perfect organiza- 
effect of un VVV 255 
oft of tha But our lateſt and beſt naturaliſts maintain the opinion of ſuch 
ence, or er a degeneration, or tranſmutation, to be erroneous, and a chi | 
zon of plea mera: not but they allow, that a plant, by being tranſ- 
z Craggy pres planted to an improper ſoil, or ſun, may be depraved ; ſo as a 


Dutch roſe, .of an hundred leaves, may only produce another 


beautiful aid roſe, far ſhort thereof in number of leaves, colour, ſmell, &c, 
es, and the duch 2 depravation is poſſible, and frequently happens; but a 
groves, ſhecific transformation ſeems out of the power of nature; a 
de, eſpectal new form ever ſuppoſing a new generation, which again ſup- 
the amorous! poſes 2 corruption of the former kind. 3 1 | 
3 , e en in medicine, the act of ſwallowing the 
ts, a 00d. ü 8 ' £14 | | ; £95 2.8 
ding 3s WE Peolutition is performed, in the firſt place, by means of the | 
give us pig ungue, driving the aliment into the cſophagus, or gullet ; 
„ or Pal nd then, by the contraction of the ſpincter, and the fleſhy 
ſociationdl fibres of the ſame eſophagus ; which, leſſening the bore,” ro 
his epithet, wcrture thereof, protrude the contents downwards into the 
e caſual c — in our eating. ee ee OLA 

s nothing utition ſucceeds 'maſtication, and is d by con- 
ol ns on cceeds maſtication, and is followed by con- 
he aus EF GRADATION, in our 1aw-books' called diſeradation, | 
s, and and depoſition ; the act of depriving, or ſtripping a perſon for | 
h averſion ever of a dignity,” or degree of honour ; and taking away the | 
ideas of de, badge, and privileges thereof. 


5 . of a peer, a prieſt, a 
which anti 
ity, is v 
Geliot, and la Colombiere. 


rer of the! 
RE. 
ter, aTu 4 
 Meninki & 


ently obtained in degrading a perſon from his no- 


hment ancis I. upon captain Fangel, who had cowardly given u 
br ; Fontarabia, whereof he Fo bios SW. £08 | . 
word, 


this occaſion, twenty 


0 1 py - . ” . d 
© Torah, were aſſembled; before whom the gentleman 
* accuſed of treaſon, 8 


gh ety bed. Lo ſcaffolds were ereQted ; the one for the judges, | 
jer : fi 42 8, and purſuivants; and the other for the ilty cava- | 
a ak * armed at all points, and his ſhield placed on 
” * — efore him, reverſed with the point upwards. On ' 
phter 1 * dee akſted twelve prieſts, in ſurplices, who ſung the 
llitis, a — 1 1 the dead. At the cloſe of each pſalm they made a 
— 5 uring which the officers of arms {tripped the condemned |- 
ee 90 | ee. piece of his armour, beginning with the helmet, and | 
na bo of abe ln thus, till he was quite diſarmed: which done, they |. 
dar ys 's liel in three pieces with a hammer. Then the 
vii: ems emptied a baſon of hot water on the criminabs 
rar, M. 42. CHaus. | > | 
; us, tit EL 
Aſa; ti 0 


1 


| 


knight, 2 gentleman, | 
Sc. are performed with divers ceremonies. That 


ery durious, and deſerves to be rehearſed here, after | 
It was practiſed in the time of | 
or thirty cavaliers, without blemiſh | 


and breach of faith, by a king at 


head; and the judges, putting on mourning habits, went to 
the church. This done, the degraded was drawn from off 


the ſcaffold, with a rope tied under his arm-pits, laid on a 


bier, and covered with mortuary cloaths; the prieſt ſingin 

ſome of the prayers for the dead; and then he was 4 
For a more domeſtic inſtance: Sir Andrew Harcla, earl of 
Carliſle, - being attainted and convicted of treaſon, 180 
Edw. II. coram rege; after judgment was pronounced on 
him, his ſword was bfoken over his head, and his ſpurs hewn 
off his heels; Sir Antony Lucy, the judge, ſaying to him, 


to the civil judge, and the executioner of juſtice; 


Andrew, now art thou no knight, but a knave.”* By 
ſtat. 13. Carol: II. William lord Monſon, Sir Henry Mild- 


D 


may, and others, were degraded from all titles of honour, 
dignities, and pre-eminences, and prohibited to bear, or uſe, 
the title of lord, knight, eſquire, or gentleman, or any coat 
of arms, for evet afterwards. ; x | 
As to eccleſiaſtics, we have an inſtance of degradation be- 
fore condemnation to death, in the VIIIth century, at Con- 
ſtantinople. It is in the perſon of the patriarch Conſtantine, 
whom Conftantine Copronymus cauſed to be executed. He 
was made to aſcend the ambo ; and the patriarch Nicetas ſent 
ſome of his biſhops to ſtrip him of the pallium,/and anathe- 
matized him : then they made him go out of the church 
backwards. en e eee on 
But we have a much later inſtance in our own hiſtory: when 
Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was degraded, by order 
of queen Mary, they drefled him in- epiſcopal robes, made 
oy of canvas, put the mitre on his head, and, the paſtoral 
ſtaff in his hand; and in this attire ſhewed him to the people. 
Which done, they ſtripped him again, piece by piece. 
At preſent, they do not ſtand ſo much on the ceremony of 
degradation, in order to the putting a prieſt to death; by 
reaſon of the delays and difficulties that it would occaſion. 
Pope Boniface pronounced, that ſix biſhops were required to 
degrade a prieſt; but the difficulty of aſſembling ſo many 
biſhops, rendered the puniſhment frequently impraQticable. 
With us, a prieſt, after having been delivered to his ordinary, 
if he cannot purge himſelf of the crime laid at his door, 
his gown, and other robes, ate ſtripped over his ears by the 


common hangman; by which he is declared diveſted of his 


that degradation does not efface the 


orders. 8 
It is decided, however, 
prieſtly character. | . | 
Degradation only ſeems to differ from depoſition in a few ig- 
nominious ceremonies, which cuſtom has added thereto, Ac- 
cordingly, in the buſineſs of Arnoul, archbiſhop of Rheims, 
ſentenced in the council of Orleans, in 991. it was deliberated, 
what form they ſhould follow in the depoſition ; whether that 
of the canons, that is, ſimple depoſition ; or that of cuſtom, 
viz. degradation. And it was declared, that he ſhuuld ſur- 
render the ring, paſtoral ſtaff, and pallium; but that his robes 
ſhould not be torn off him. ee ee | 
In effect, the canons preſcribe no more than a mere reading 
of the ſentence: Tt is the reſt, therefore, added thereto by ul 
tom, viz. the ſtripping off the ornaments, and the tearing 
the pontifical veſtments, that properly conſtitutes degradation. 


EGRADATION, in painting, expreſſes the leſſening, and ren- 


dering dim and confuſed, the appearance of diſtant objects in 
a landſchape, fo as they ſhall appear there, as they would do to 


an eye placed at that diſtance from them. See PERSPECTIVE. 


DEGRADED, in heraldry.—A Croſs pEORADbR D, is a eroſs 


* 


D 
** 


Every circle, 
360 parts, | 
leſſer parts, called minutes; the minute into 60 others, called 
ſeconds: the ſecond into 60 thirds, c. It follows, that the 


marked, or divided into ſteps at each end, diminiſhing as 
they aſcend towards the middle, or centre; by the French 
called perronnee, ' See CRosss. eee SE 

EGREE, in geometry, a diviſion of a circle, including a 
three hundred and ſixtieth part thereof. l 8 
| be divided into 
the degree is ſubdivided into 60 


erent and ſmall, is ſuppoſed to 


called degrees : 


degrees, minutes, &c. of greater circles, are greater than 


-thoſe of leſs. 


The ſubdiviſions of degrees are fractions, whoſe denominators 
proceed in a ſexagecuple ratio; that is, a firſt minute is = 


x IG a ſecond = TFET) a third = I Axe, Ec. But theſe 


denominators being troubleſome, their logariſms are ſubſti- 


tuted in common uſe, as indices thereof. 


third by 3, or““; Sc. Accordi 


But ow | 
. uſually aſcribed, did, by means hereof, free aſtronomical ca]- 
culations from fractions; ſince ſexageſimal fractions may be 


Thus a degree, as being the integer, or unit, is denoted by 
o, a firſt minute, or prime, by 1; a ſecond by 2, or-; a 
107 3 degrees; 25 minutes, 
100% | c 


16 thirds, are written 30, 25', . a 8 
ians; to whom this diviſion is 


the antient 


handled as integers; and were very: happy in the choice of | 


ſuch a number of degrees in the cirele, as admitted of a juſt 
diviſion, by 2, 3, 4, 5» 6, 8, and 9; yet. Stevinus, - 


Oughtred, Wallis, &c. with good reaſon, wiſh the ſexa- 
geſimal fractions ſet aſide, and decimals taken in their room. 


For in decimals there is no occaſion for reducing leſſer fractions 
into greater, or greater into leſſer ; which is a tedigus article in 


| ns, 8 of ang 


Thus we ſay, an degrees; of 70 degrees, 50 mi- 
mutes; of 25 degrees, . : 
Such a ſtar is mounted 


clines ſo many oof iy 
n in many drm of longitude and 
it 


A fign includes 30 degrees of the ecli ar ga 


Dienzz of latitude, is the regs. of , Engliſh tern. 


cluded between two 


b i cx is the f re to b. the | 


to the latitude, 


ith 3 large extent of from caſt 
SED. EN 


eee. . — 


counting 7 5 „ 


| made an erat computation of the diameter of the earth, by | 
ridian, in the plains of Setiar, by order of Atmamom, only | 
zake 56 mil . 


Sn. bor the: es EN 8 | 
German miles : i accurate. 


far from 
earth, fro diſtance 
the — of a degrge, 


FE is, ar 344.360 
* the . of 


a great circle, «1 | 
. 33 


greg e from-the obſervat 
Puts, along the Lace de of Callourt in Ro ; 
that the greatneſs. of the interval diminiſh the exrar, 
found the quantity of a degree. to 57292 toiſes, or 
; . — Paris feet, — to 365184 Eogliſh feet.— 
which footing, 1 eee 


ben . and finding ir fn of e eh 
| EE ns 


, Pring, P 


Hiſt. Acad. R. Scienc. 2 *-p7 170. p. 1 OS 2 


1 — eee a grey Gin with the diſtance of | 
any other parallel fro A the randy N 


of a degres in that parallel is found by 


whole fine is to-the edlen of the diſtance of the par me 1 
the equator; Þ is-the, quantity of a degree of the equator 5 . 


the quantity of a degree of the parallel. 


Suppoſe,. the head of the parli 10 — 
E 2 w rene 6g tiles hs che : 


= red —.— 3 | 


The number combating to. which. in Ss tables i is 4 
miles, __ which being multiplied 0 che number 
of feet in a nile, ves the wumber of Engh N in a . 
 gree in that parallel. —On which a (poſe of. | 
- Callini's proportion of 365184 Engliſh feat, or 6 miles, |: 
864 feet to 1 degree of à great circle) is built the 

table, exhibiting the Gunny" of Omg DO j 
Parallel of latitude. * A 


* is accounted in Agree | 


NOS Ks clans, 4+ | 


antients, who were 


to 
from | 
or Op Ge the breadth, of the 


5, or 343 84 feet; and 
2 The 


Fe 277 ih 


— or ſw, x 97300 Pup toiſes, or N. ors Engliſh H_—_ 288 5 
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| 
8 in civil ani canon 3 Antes an interval in cog 
| tian, or kinſhjp, whereby proximity and. rematenels of lol 
| 8 tervals whereby known. what pecan 
Degrees are the in it is known 
are neareſt to the ſtock or rot—Or they are the diſt 
one perfon from another in the line of Aa} or . 
ity, reckoned from. ſome e parent, os I bt 
W a, he e the third dre; Gregor be 
© AY) en, gre 3 
Great was the who prohibited marriage to the {wal 
1 which. reſtriction was. long obſerved: the ſecond 
council of Lateran, 1 reſtrained the pro 
dition 60, tha; fourth degree incluſive; that is, to cou 
mans children. See Marrtace. 
nn dhe di har, the degrees of kindred, or cognaton, ax @ 
pute LOO WORE uk are in the canon law 


— 4... — 


man in the as — 
make ene in non la 
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nts 
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Thc oy, thing i cold in the ſecond degree, pepper is hot}, At Carobridge,. matters ar nen on the fume footing, anly 
er gy bing 


ird 


DEI 


che difcipline is ſomewhat more ſevere, and the exerciſes more 


| en ee ch eighth dere and dy in the fourth difficult. The commencement, which anſwers to the ad of 


% 4 * | + af N W | 
os, chemiſtry, is underſtood of the ſtate or intenſe- 


neſs of the fre or heat. 


way be held on it a conſiderable time. 


mT ſix pints of water. | | 
5 : 8. when there is fire enough for a furnace. 


ces; however, are all varied according to the differ- 
24 robes of operations, furnaces, V I, ſubjects, 


e. See HEAT. 


” 


in muſic, are the little intervals whereof the con- , 
— Harnonical intervals, are compoſed. See InTzs-| 


nd CoNCoRD. . 
e degrees are three; the greater tone, the leſſer 
tone, and the ſemi-tone. | ' | 


le than concords, and whereby the concords are divided, and, 

chat if th were always to proceed by harmonical inter- 
2 be tod wheat a diſproportion, or inequality, 
in the intenſeneſs thereof, which would weary both the finger 
hearer. | 7 ' f 1 2 5 © We 
n A and B the diſtance of a greater third; if 
the voice were immediately to aſcend from A to B, then be- 


as it were, graduated, Deſcartes judges to have been this: . 


cauſe B, being acuter, ſtrikes the ear with more foree than A, 


that diſproportion ſhould prove uneaſy, another ſound, C, 
15 ee by which, as by a ſtep, or degree, we 
may aſcend more eaſily, and with lefs unequal force in raiſing 

| the voice. | Tb? IP 

Hence it appears, ſays that author, that the degrees are only 
— 1 to be put hetwixt the extremes of 
the concords, for moderating their inequality, but which of 
themſelves have not ſweetneſs enough to ſatisfy the ear, and 


Chemiſts diſtinguiſh" four degrees of fire, or heat: the] 


Our BO: raiſed by two or three coals. uy 
Fo Fan, that of Bur or five coals ; or rather ſo much as is] 
_ ſufficient to warm a veſſel fenfibly ; yet ſo as that the hand 


| N 25 x: Ting Len 

| Dees elor are taken ap in beginning on 

_ Aſh-Wednefday, - fans, TY 

Te the degree of bachelor of arts, it is required, that the 

pew i 1 2 _ 22 near four years; 
in his ve kept philoſophy acts, 1. e. have 

defended : ee in 1 ＋ Mears 

matics” or ethics, and anſwered the objections of three ſe- 

veral opponents, at two ſeveral times; as alſo, that. he 


| by the mafter and fellows of the college, he is referred' to 
feck his degree in the ſchools, where he is to ſit three days, 
and — examined by two maſters of arts, appointed for the 
urpo e. a . VE; K 
he yo fe of maſter of arts is not given till above three 
Years | 
didate is obliged, three feveral times, to maintain two phi- 
loſophical queſtions im the public fchools, and to 


muſt. 
1 | 
To paſs bachelor of — the candidate muſh have been 

ſever-years maſter of arts; he muſt have oppoſed a bachelor 


keep two acts in the bachelors ſchool, and declaim 


tha univerſity, once in Latin, and once in Engliſh, 
or the DEGREE of doctor; ſee the article Doc Ton. | 
DEICIDE, Dz1cipa, a term only uſe in ſpeaking of the con- 
demnation, and execution, of. the Saviour of the world, 
1 the Jews; which: was an horrible 
The Jews, an ingenious author obſerves, were never more 
remote from i than at preſent ; never more inviolably 
attached to the laws of Moſes than at preſent : whence then, 
that . y — eee have * _ agen 
groaned under; incomparably. and more laſtin 
than all. the chaſtiſements — | 


xe of uſe only with d to the concords. So that when 
the voice has Ae a eh the ear is not yet ſatisſied 
tl we come to another, which therefore muſt be a. concord 
with the firſt found. og. CO OPT FOR: 
The ſubſtance of what is here alleged amounts to this: 
that by a fit diviſion of the concording intervals, into leſſer 
ones, the voice will paſs ſmoothly from one note to another, 
and the hearer be prepared for a more exquiſite reliſh, of the 
perfect intervals, whoſe extremes are the proper points in 
which the ear finds the expected reſt and pleaſure, 
Such is the end, and office, of the degrees, or lefler-intervals.— 
Now there are only three, that experience recommends as 
agreeable, whoſe ratios are 8 : 9, called the greater tone; 
9: 10, called the leſſer tone; and 15: 16, called the ſemi- 
te, By theſe alone a ſound, can move upwards or down- 
wards ſucceſſively, from one extreme of a concord. to another, 
and produce true melody : and, by means of theſe, ſeveral 
voices are alſo capable of the neceſlary variety in paſſing from 
concord to concord. As to the original of theſe degrees, they 
wiſe out of the ſimple concords, and are equal to their differ- 
ences. Thus, 8: 9, is the difference of a fifth and fourth; 
9:10, is the difference of a leſſer third and fourth; or of à 
and greater ſixth; and 15: 16, the difference of a 
greater third and fourth, or of a fifth and leſſer ſictnn. 


muſic; ſee SCALE. 9 | „„ 
bon, in univerſities, denotes a quality conferred on the ſtu- 
dend, or members thereof, as a teſtimony of their proficiency 
in the arts'or faculties; and intitling them to certain privi- 
12 precedencies, Sc. | | 
T degrees are much the ſame in the ſeveral univerſities : |; 
but the Jaws thereof, and the diſcipline or exerciſe previous 
"ain differ, — The degrees are, bachelor, maſter, and 
Wor; Inſtead of which laſt, in ſome foreign univerſities, 
1 elicentiats, .. e ah 
each faculty there are but two degrees, viz. bachelor and 


pr do the arts admit of more than two, which ſtill retain the 

ation of the antient degrees, viz. bachelor and maſfer. 

n bade degrees of maſter and doctor are only conferred. 

| ba hear, viz. on the Monday after the ſeventh of July; 
2 folemn a is held for the purpoſe. See ACT. . 


f 


; 


wal t' fees, uſually amount to 100 JU and that of a 
aber of arts, to 20 or 30 J. There are made yearly about 
5 dodtors and maſters. 6 3 | 

in Arte of bachelor is only conferred in Lent ;. and there 
Tn about 200 yearly. 5 

d uke the degree of bachelor of arts, four years are re- 
ech and three more for, maſter of arts. TN 


| T 
. 
1 ; 
: 


Ir the uſo | 8. in the ſtructi b ale. off f f 
uſe of DzcREEs, in the conſtruction of the ſcale M | The dei ſication is the ſame with apotheofis. 


' 

ex $4 „ . * K 89 221 
_ 3 of getor in any of the faculties, in | 
| 


God antiently' avenged 
their moſt heinous: idolatries ? whence do they ariſe, but 
| _ * deicide they committed in the of Jeſus 
DEJECTION, in medicine, properly ſignifies the ac of ej 

ing, or evacuating the excrements, by means of the periftalti 
motion of the guts. 5 319M02 | Weg 
In which | it comes to the fignification of excre- 
DzjzcT1ow' is alſo, and that more ordinarily, applied to the 
excrements themſelves, thus evacuated:; in which ſenſt it is 
Vil ron, xy woes ll ran}, 
Viſcid, glutinous, or, as fome m, 7 ſactions, 
8 2 ſcorbutic diſeaſes, indicate * 4") 
DzJjscT1o8, in aſtrology, is applied to the planets, when in 
their detriment, i. e. when they have loſt their force, or in- 
fluence, as is pretended, by reaſon of their being in oppoli- 
tion to ſome others, which check and counteract them. 
Or, it is uſed when a planet is a ſign oppoſite to that 
wherein it has its g effect, or influence, which is called 
its exaltation. Thus, the ſign Aries being the exaltation of 
the ſun; the ſign Libra is its dren, See EXAETATION.. 


DEIFICATION, in the Pagan theology, the act, or ceremony, 


of ing their emperors, i. e. of placing them among the 
pos and decreeing divine honours to be rendered them. See 
on, and CONSECRATION, 85 95 | EE 


- 


EINCLINERS, or DEeixncLininG 24. are ſuch as both 
decline, and incline or recline, at the fame tige. 8 
Suppoſe, for inſtance, a plane to cut the prime vertical cirele 
at an angle of 30 degrees, and the horizontal plane under an 
angle of 24 degrees, the elevation of the | pole being 52 de- 
grees ; a dial, drawn on this plane, is called a deincliner. See 

IAL.. i 8 5 ; 
EIPARA, Oto]oxos, See MoTHER of God, Sg | 
EISM, the doctrine, or belief, of thofe who hold the exiſtence” 
of a God as the whole of their rel 


| hole « igion. Wo... 
n which were antiently called bachelor and maſter: DEIS ITS, a: ſect, or claſs of people, kenn alſo. under the: de- 


nomination of free-thinkers,. whoſe diſtinguiſhing chaxactep it 
is, not to profeſs any particular form, or ſyſtem, of religion; 
but only to acknowlege the exiſtence of a „without ren- 
dering him any external worſhip or ſervice. n 
The deiſts hold, that conſidering the e Bp religiens, * 
the numerous pretences. to. revelation, and precarious 
arguments generally advanced in proof thereof, the beſt and 
ſureſt way is, to return to the ſimplicity of nature, and the 
belief of one God; which is the only truth agreed to by all 
nations. — , : | 
They complain, that the freedom of thinking and reaſonin 

is 4 under the yoke of religion; bong. the — 


men are ridden, and tyrannized, by the neceſſity impoſed on 


* 


onday before the firſt Tueſday in July,— 


have oppoſed three times. After which, being examinetl 


chat of bachelor; during which time, the can» - 


| TOY job a en raiſed againſt him by a maſter of arts. —He 
The primary cauſe of the invention of degrees, or intervals, 0 


of divinity twice; kept one divinity act; and preached before | 


iquation- of the 


s an jmpoſition, and believe 


DEL 


them of believing inconceivable, myſteries; a 
ae Gould de required to he aflented to, or beliey 
Phat their reaſon dearly conceives. my . 

Ihe appellation deft is alſo more particularly 


Zs are not altogether without religion, but reject 
no more 


and contend, that 
ed, but 


given to ſuch 
all revelation 


than, What nat al“ 


The Deliaſts, who went abroad, were crowned with 
At their arrival, they immediately offered a ſacrifice to 

and, after the ſacrifice, a number of young madd 
round the altar, a dance called in Greek | 


„light diſcovers. to. them z, as, that, there is a Gody/A provi” | 
© dence, a future ſtate, with rewards and-pun Jon 5 | 
N and the bad ; that God. muſt be honoured ;; and his will. 


* 


fo far as we can learn it, performed; but that each perſon is 
to do this after his own manner, and as his own conſcience 
— ſuoveſts,. | e Las Wt ee „ 1 
= 3 of deiſts is ſaid to be daily increaſing „ in Eng- 
land, a great part of the men of ſpeculation, and letters, are 
© faid to incline that way; and the like is obſerved in ſome of 
ne jons, where freedom of ſpeaking, writing 


% 


-” our. neighbour nati vl 
and thinking, are indulged. 


DEITY, i Godhead ; a common appellation given to God ; and . 


alſo by the poets to the heathen. gods and goddeſſess. 
DEIVIRILE *, a term in the ſchoal- theology, ſignifying 1 
_ ſomething divine and human at the ſame time. See 5 
Tug AN. 8 


I 


be word js a tompound of Deus, God, and virilin, of wir, | 
DELEGATES, certain perſons -delegated, or appointed, by |. 


the king's commiſſion, under the great ſeal, to ſit upon an ap- 


peal to the king in the court of chancery, in three caſes : || 


1. Upon a ſentence given, in any eccleſiaſtical cauſe, by the 
archbiſhop, or his cfficial: 2. Upon a ſentence given, in an 
_ eccleſiaſtical cauſe, in places exempt: 3. Upon a ſentence, 
I the admiral court, in ſuits: civil and marine, by order 
Of the civil la. n mas 1” 
Court of DELgGATES affair 
Concernin church; for the juriſdicton whereof it was 
provided, 25 H. VIII. that it ſhall-be lawful for the ſubject, 
in caſe of defect of juſtice in che eccleſiaſtical courts, to ap- 
peal to the ſovereign, in his court of chancery; whence a 
commiſſion is directed, under the great ſeal, to particular 
p s therein mentioned, for redreſs of judgment. 
From che higheſt eccleſiaſtical court there lies no appeal 
do the court of- delegates ; and beyond this to no other, ex- 


. —_ 
: 


given 


s * 
5s % 


+. © 


may grant a commiſſion of review under the great ſcal, The 
Citations run all in the king's name. 9 8 

DELEGATION, a commiſſion extraordinary 
dd take cognizance of and determine ſome cauſe, which 
narily does not come before him. 


7 


ordi- 


Is: 4/7484: 4 wt 2 


Dir 


it is 


dae 


ae br every five 
eputed for that pur- 


ſacriſices. 


is the higheſt court, for civil. affairs, | 


given a judge 
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. bt. une 2 way 8 2 Deliaci, 
te people of the iſle of Delos who firſt b 

wertet They alſo ſold « | TON heady 
academic queſtions, lib. 
lumella, lib. VIII. c. 8, likewiſe mention the gel;aci 
ELIACAL problem, problema Det | 
blem among the antients, concerning the duplication of the 


n | 
„ but! 


« 4 
* 

7 

1 


| have only conſultative voices. . 
DELINEATING. See the article DEsToxING. 
| ee a perſon who has committed ſome fault, «& 
—— oo gina” eg 
It is the buſineſs of a magiſtrate to be ſevere in puniſhing i 
EI an ir 
{ DELIQUIUM, or DtLiquium animi, a ſwooning, or fin. 
ing aw 


and 4 
DELTIO M, in chymiſt ry, is the diſſolutien, or melting, d 
falt, or calx, by ſuſpending it in a moiſt cellar. 

| Salt of tartar, or any fixed alcali, ſet in a cellar, or ober o 
moiſt place, and in an open veſſel, reſolves, or runs, into! 


Find of liquor, called by the chymiſts, oil of tartar n d 
7. D , 


— 


D 


Anu, delias ; the four others were the Paralis, Antigonts, |. 


Pulemuis, and Ammonis : though this is a circumſtance there | 
e me diſpute about. EN 
; 7 Y 4 j | | 
* 1 
1 


e 
W and windings of a labyrinth, Wh 
turned to Athens, the people went out to 
ceived them with all the joy and acclamation in... 
They never laid aſide their crown till their comme 
gully completed; and then they conſecrated it to 
in fi | | 1 


The. whole time n 
ceremonies thereof, was Salle 
time no criminal might be executed, which was 2 80. 
_ privilege of this fea 

thoſe of Jupiter. Thus, Plutarch obſery 
day conſecrated to Jupiter, when Phocion 
the poiſon he was condemned to ; whereas they waited 
days to give it to Socrates, by reaſon of the Dalia. * 
Accordifig to Thucydides, the Delia were | 
the ſixth year of the Peloponneſian war, after the 
' had expiated the jſle of Delos, removed all the to 

it, and ordained, that nobody ſhould either be 
in it; but that alt the ſick people ſhould be x 
little iſland, challed Rbenia: though the Io 
ne 
1 


- the Athenians celebrated afterwards. 
DELIAC,  Der1acvs, amon 
terer; or a perſon who fold A 


cube. 
ELIBERATIVE, is 
rhetoric employed in 
aſſembly | 
cept to the houſe of lords. But the king, of his free will, | oe kind was much in vogue among the Gree 
and Romans, when the orators harangued the people. 
To have a deliberative voice in the aſſembly, is when a perſy 
has a right to give his advice, and his vote, therein. In com- 
cils, the biſhops have d-liberative voices; thoſe beneath them 


nnn, ops 3 
ELIQUIUM is alfo uſed, in ſome authors, for a diſtillation! 
means of fire. See DisTILLATION. 5 
DELIRIUM“, lightheadedneſs, in medicine, a 


quent in fevers, cauſed by internal inflammations, vou 


ELIVERY, parturition, or cli 


1 be living or dead. See Fokrus, BIRTH, 
To a natural delivery, according to the ph 


” 44 > he 
| 4. ta > OW 3 I I "child ſtrive alike, the one to deliver, and the other ® 
Ihe veſſels that carried the Deliafts, or Theori, were called | af, : 


+ * * . : 
* £ » 
by r " *. . 
* tots By — 


unt 
Apclo: 
Teegvoc, Where: 


rein 
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ir various motions, and directions, they repreſents! 
en the Dela " 
meet them, 


aha 

s temple. " . 1 eme god 
their going an f 

0 1 gol = OG, with 4; : 


ela ; 


„not allowed to any Other, no. 


WAS Made to take 


firſt inflitute in 
"nin 
MDs out of 
born or die 
emoved into x 


ighbouring landers of Tonia, ad fong beth 5 


1 
ort of Delia; that is, feaſts and games, like tho: which 


the antients, denoted x you. 
wls, fatted capons, 6 pou 
by reaſon it vu 


eggs, as appears from Cicero, in hi 
W. Pliny, lib. X. c. 30. adde 


IACUM, a famous wn 


applied to that kind, or branch, d 
| in proving a thing, or comnincng 
he cof, in order to oblige them to put it in er. 


See DuPIiCATIO 


* 


— 


ay; called alſo ſyncope, lipothymia, lipopſychia, ech 
bag. See SYNCOPE. . . | 


2 


ſymptom ie 
Sc. whereby the mind. is diſordered to a degree. af folly 


Some derive the word from 4, and lia; which, anon! 
antients, ſignified a furrow drawn in a right line; whe 
. lirare, a recto aberrare. i 


Deliriums alſo frequently ariſe from immodente loſs 


blood, whereby the brain is too much weakened; fron® = 
ings of venomous beaſts ; from the ſeed, or ments E fic 
retained in the womb ; from the rotting of a gage bd 
P ͤ ror amen * DEL 
A diſorder in the diaphragm commonly produces 2 %% 
There are yarious ſpecies and degrees of delirium. 1 is * 
the patient is fierce and outrageous ; in others more * 4 
eaſy, offering no violence to any body, but only i f 
| 


Ucul augh and fing; obe 
and are ſullen, c. | e 1 
1 "birth, the bringing fot 
rfect foetus, or child, out of its mother's womb; F 
0. = 


idle, ridiculous diſcourſe ; ſome 


plciar, 
quired three conditions: firſt, that both the moti® 
livered; the ſecond, that it come into the world bl 
'moſt, which is its natural poſture : and the third, 
quick and eaſy, without ill accidents. - | 


£ 


: 
; 


Aug preſents its feet foremoſt, or comes acroſs, 
* 1 7 delivery ö. and the Latins call ſuch 
hen 4 fe 9:4: ge parti. be 5 
ue". ate delivery is that which happens at the juſt term, 
ki he tenth lunar month; and an legitimate, that 
7 — either ſooner, or later; as in the eighth, or after 
* Women are indeed delivered at ſeven, eight, nine, 
3 f eleven months, and not later: though there are 
6 chens who hold, that a delivery may be regular in 
A month. I 88 
obſerved, that deliveries are more happy in the ſe- 
4 month, than in the eighth; 7. e. that the child is eaſier 
ed, and more frequently lives, when it comes in the ſe- 
ah than when in the eighth moni... ., 1 
we peyſonnel, a phyſician of Lyons, has a Latin treatiſe 
nel on the term of delivery; wherein he undertakes to re- 
Cecil all the apparent contradictions of Hippocrates, with 
r thereto. He holds, that the ſhorteſt term of a legi- 
"tz birth, according to Hippocrates, is 182 days, or fix 
plete months; and the longeſt 280 days, or nine months, 
alten days 3 and that the children who come earlier, or later, 
un thoſe terms, do not live, or are not legitimate. 
\ tholine has compoſed a book, De inſolitis partus vis, on 
de extraordinary paſſages of the fœtus; where he gives di- 
rs inſtances of very extraordinary deliveries, Some have 
en delivered by the navel, and others by the anus. See 
almuth. Obf. 4. Cent. 3. Philof. Tranſat. Ne 416. P- 435. 
n the year 196 at Leckerkerck, eight or ten leagues from 
he Hague, the wife of one Chriſtian Claes was delivered of 
Fre children: the firſt was a boy, who lived two months; ſe- 
teen hours afterwards came a ſecond ſon, who was dead ; 
wenty-four hours afterwards a third ſon was born, who lived 
Cero, in lis bout two hours; in twenty-four hours more ſhe had a fourth, 
0. and (ed: laſtiy, ſhe died in bringing forth the fifth, who died alſo 
ac, in the birth. . ü 3 * . 
amous pm- PHINUS, the dolphin, in aftronomy, a conſtellation of the 
ation of the northern hemiſphere; whoſe ſtars, according to-Ptolemy, are 
3 30; according to Tycho, as many; and, according to Mr. 
branch, d amſteed, 18. The longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, c. 


* 


wincing a whereof are as follow. 


t it in ere Names and Situations of © Longitude.| Latitude 2 
a the Start. 4 - , North, 08 
1 i V 
Pp e & 8 49 59128 54 3806 
zen à per t of three in the tall! 9 44 27129 6 21 3 
a. In d the tail and the prec, ho. 10 30 06130 42 6| 6 | 
neath then ut immediat. preced. the tail 11 27 4132 10 27| 5 
| th of the follow. in the tail 11 00 1 28 51 3 3 
me fault, cd. ſouth in the rbombus 12 1 1431 56 52 
3 uth. of the follow. in the tail. 10 54 627 31 40 5 
uniſhing . the tail and the hind rho. © 51 54 530 38 14] 6 
2 orth of preced. in the rhomb, . 


10 | | 
15 uth in the hind rhombus, | 13 48 731 58 1213 4 
elting, d ſorth of the following. | I5 3 41133 44 32 35 
LE RT ICI a5 26. 8 JAIST 00. 81 1 
r other cu ormes following the dolphin to- 13 00 33/24 37 30 7 
uy - (wards eguuleus 14 28 25129 7 5b 
| 6 

6 

6 


tar per dl = 
OE 16 7 4o[28 40 19 
* 16 31 529 46 7 | 
= 16 15 57126.48 35 


nn WF =" OIDES, in anatomy, a triangular muſcle of the ſhoulder; 
of full thus called from the Greek delta, A; and 8% S, form. See 


Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 21. fig. 6. n. 10. It ariſes, 
may oppoſite to the trapezius, from one third part of the 
clavicula, from the acromium, and ſpine of the ſcapula, and 


and coracobrachialis, in all the actions of the humerus, ex- 
* the depreſſion; it being convenient, that the arm 
: _ be raiſed, and ſuſtained, in order to its moving on any 


"7 of water, covering the earth, either in the whole, or in 
a 2 with divers accounts of deluges in antient hiſtory, 
„ein  acred and profane : that which happened in Greece, in 


8 this deluge only overflowed Theſſaly. Its date is fixed 
4 year before Chriſt x 529. being the third year before 
den 1 coming out of Egypt. according to the computa- 
The % tines Rat. Temp. F. I. L. I. C. 7. 
ade deluge of Ogyges happened near 300 years before that 

eucalion, 1020 years before the firſt olympiad, and 1796 


* 


Fer oy KI. I. 4. P. II. L. II. C. 5. This only ravaged 
Theſe two 
authors, u 
Poſterioy, 


1 inſerted tendinous into the middle of the os humeri, which 
ne it lifts up directly; and it aſſiſts, with the ſupra- ſpinatus, 


UC E, Drrvvrun, in natural hiſtory, a flood, or inun-| 


© Ume of Deucalion, called diluvium Deucalioneum, is fa-| 


Tune eſus Chriſt, according to the ſame author, Nut. 


deluges are frequently mentioned, in antient Greek 


DE L 


Of the like kind were thoſe inundations in the Netherlands, 
which, in 1727. overwhelmed and covered with fea all that 
part now called the ＋ Dollart in the United Nether- 
"m—— z and in 1421. all that part between Brabant and Hol- 
and. 55 
But the moſt memorable eluge is that which we particularly, 
by way of eminence, call the deluge, or the univerſal deluge, 
or Neoah's' flood; being a general inundation ſent by God to 
puniſh the corruption of the then world, by deſtroying every 
living thing (Noah, and his family, and what was ſhut up with 
1 in the ark, only excepted) ſrom off the face of the 
earth. | 3 
This flood makes one of the moſt conſiderable events in all 
hiſtory, and one of the greateſt epochas in chronology. Its 
hiſtory is given us by Moſes, Gen. c. VI. and VII. Its time 
is fixed, by the beſt chronologers, to the year from the crea- 
tion 1656. anſwering to the year before Chriſt 2293.—From 
this flood, the ſtate of the world is divided into diluvian, and 
antediluvian. | 
The deluge has been, and remains, a mighty ſubje& of inquiry 
and diſpute among naturaliſts, critics, c. The points chiefly 
controverted, may be reduced to three: Firſt, its extent; 
Liz. Whether it were general, or partial. Secondly, its na- 
tural cauſe. And, Thirdly, its effects. ? Ws: 
1% The immenſe quantity of water, requiſite to furniſh an uni- 
verſal deluge, has occaſioned ſeveral authors to ſuſpect it only 
partial. An univerſal deluge, they think, had been unne- 
ceſſary, conſidering the end for which it was brought; viz. 
to extirpate the wicked inhabitants. The world was then 
but new, and the people not very many; the holy Scriptures 
only making eight generations from Adam to Noah. It was - 
but a ſmall part of the earth that could be yet inhabited : the 
country abdut the Euphrates, which is ſuppoſed to have been 
the ſcene of the firſt antediluvian inhabitants, was ſufficient 
to bear them all. Now Providence, ſay they, which ever 
acts wiſely, and frugally, would never have diſproportioned 
the means to the end ſo far as to overflow the whole globe, 
only to drown a little corner of it. They add, that, in the 
Scripture-language, the whole earth expreſſes no more than 
all the inhabitants; and on this principle advance, that an 
overflowing of the Eupbrates and Tigris, with a vehement 
rain, Cc. might anſwer all the phzaomena of the de- 
luge. 5 | 


But the deluge was univerſal. God declared to Noah, Gen. 


VI. 17. that he was reſolved to deſtroy every thing that had 
breath under heaven, or had life on the earth, by a flood of 


ters, Moſes aſſures us, covered the whole earth, buried all 
the mountains, and were no leſs than fifteen cubits above the 
higheſt of them : every thing periſhed therein; birds, beaſts, 
men, and all that had life, excepting Noah, and thoſe with 


him in the ark, Gen. VI. 19. Can an univerſal deluge be 


more clearly expreſſed? If the deluge had only been partial, 
there had becn no 3 to ſpend an hundred years in the 
building of an ark, and ſhutting up all the ſorts of animals 
therein, in order to re- ſtock the world: they had been eaſily 
and readily brought from thoſe parts of the world not over- 
flowed, into theſe that were: at leaſt, all the birds would 
never have been deſtroyed, as Moſes ſays they were, ſo long 
as they had wings to bear them to thoſe parts where the flood 
did not reach. If the waters had only overflowed the neigh- 
bourhood of the Euphrates and Tigris, they could not be 
fifteen cubits above the higheſt mountains: there was no riſing 


of gravity, over the reſt of the earth: unleſs, perhaps, they 
had been retained there by à miracle; and, in that caſe, 
Moſes, no doubt, would have related the miracle, as he did 
that of the waters of the Red ſea, and the river Jordan, 
which were ſuſtained in an heap, to give paſſage to the Irael- 


gions far remote from the Euphrates and Tigris, viz. in 

taly, France, Switzerland, Germany, England, &c. there 
are frequently found, in places many ſcores of leagues from 
any fea, and even in the tops of high mountains, whole trees 
ſunk deep under-ground; as alſo teeth and bones of animals, 
fiſhes ihtire, ſea-ſhells, ears of corn, c. petrefied ; which, 
the beſt naturaliſts are agreed, could never have come there 
but by the deluge. | bo 
29, The deluge allowed univerſal, the philoſophers are ſolicit- 
ous to find water to effect it. pos . | 
Moſes brings it from two funds: The fountains of the great 


cording to his computation, no leſs thaneight oceans were re- 

all the clouds of the atmoſphere diſſolved into rain; we 
ſhould till. want much the greateſt part of the. water of a 
deluge. | Pt | 


as Steno, Purnet, Woodward, Scheuchzer, Ce. adopt Des 


nder the denomination of cataclyſmus prior, and 
vol | PL We 


J. No 42. Crane, | 


Cartes's ſyſtem of the formation of the earth. That philoſo- 
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waters: ſuch was the menace; ſuch the execution. The wa- 


to that height, but they muſt ſpread themſelves, by the laws 


ites, Exod. XIV. 22. and Joſh: III. 16. Add, that, in re- 


deep ere broken up; and the windows of heaven were opened. 
Dr. Burnet, in his Telluris Theoria Sacra, ſhews, that all the 
waters in the ocean were not near enough to cover the earth 
fifteen cubits above the tops of the higheſt mountains. Ac- | 


quired, Suppoſing the ſea, therefore, drained quite dry, and 


To pet clear of this embarras, many of our beſt naturaliſts, 


* be * 1 
8 —— h — 2 a 
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11 
; 


Pher. will have the primitive world to have been perfectly 
round and equal, without mountains, or vales and accounts 
for its formation on mechanical principles, by ſuppoſing it at 
fliirſt in the condition of a thick turbid fluid, replete with di- 


verſe heterogeneous matters, which, ſubſiding by ſlow degrees, 
formed themſelves into different concentric flrata, or beds, by 
che laws of gravity: and thus, at length, left r ſolid earth. 
Dr. Burnet imptoves on this theory: he ſuppo ni- 
tive earth to have been no more than an orbicular cruſt, in 
velting the face of the abyſs, or deep, which grew chinky, 


clave, burſt, and fell down into the water, and ſo Seen, | 


its inhabitants. | | PS, 
The ſame theoriſt adds, that by this cataſtrophe, the globe of 
earth wäs not only ſhaken, and broken in a thouſand places, 
but the violence of the ſhock it then underwent ſhifted its 


fituation; ſo that the earth, which before was placed directly 
under the zodiac, became thenceforth oblique to the ſame. | 


Whence aroſe the difference of ſeaſons; which the antedilu- 
vian earth was not expoſed to. WY 

But how all this conſiſts with the ſacred text above cited, 
which expreſly mentions mountains as the ſtandard of the 
height of the water; or with that other paſſage, Gen. vili. 
22. where God, promiſing not to bring any more deluges, 
but that every thing ſhould be reſtored on its antient footing, 


ſays, that ſeed-time and harveſt, and cold and heat, and ſum-| 


mer and winter, and day and night, ſhall ceaſe no more; we 
do not ſee. | | 


Other authors, ſuppoſing a ſufficient fund of water in the]. 


abyſs, or ſea, are only concerned for an expedient to bring,it 
forth : accordingly, a have recourſe to a ſhifting of the 


earth's centre, which, drawing after it the water out of its| 


chanel, overwhelmed the ſeveral parts of the earth ſuc- 
ceſſively. : | | 


The inquiſitive Mr. Whiſton, in his New Theory of the 

Earth, has a very ingenious hypotheſis, and that perfectly new. | 
He ſhews,from ſeveral remarkable coincidences, that a comet, | 
deſcending in the plane of the ecliptic towards its perihelion, | 


paſſed juſt before the earth on the firſt day of the deluge; the 
conſequences whereof would be, firſt, that this comet, when it 
came below the moon, would raiſe a prodigious, vaſt, and ſtrong 
tice, both in the ſmall ſeas, which, according to his hypotheſis, 


were in the antediluvian earth, for he allows no great ocean 


there, as in ours; and alſo in the abyſs, which was under the 
upper cruſt of the earth: and that this tide would riſe, and 
increaſe all the time of the approach of the comet towards the 


. earth; and would be at its greateſt height when the comet 


E 


Vas at its leaſt diſtance from it. By the force of which tide, 
as alſo by the attraction of the comet, he judges, that the 

abyſs muſt put on an elliptic figure, whoſe ſurface being con- 
ſiderably larger than the former ſpherical one; the outward 
_ «cruſt of the earth, incumbent on the abyſs, muſt accommo- 
date itſelf to that figure, which it could not do while it held 
| Yolid, and conjoined together. He concludes, therefore, that 
it muſt of neceſſity be extended, and at laſt broke, by the vio- 


. lence of the ſaid tides, and attraction; out of which, the in- 


cluded water . was a great means of the deluge; this 
anſwering to what Moſes ſpeaks of the fountains of the great 
- , deep being, broken open. 


Again, the fame comet, he ſhews, in its deſcent towards the 


| fun, muſt have paſled ſo cloſe by the body of the earth, as to 


involve it in its atmoſphere, and tail, for a conſiderable time; 
and of conſequence, it muſt have left a vaſt quantity of its 


vapours, both expanded and condenſed, on its furface ; a 


great part of which, being afterwards rarefied by the ſolar heat, 
would be drawn up again into the atmoſphere, and afterwards 
return again in violent rains; and this he.takes to be what 
Moſes intimates by the windows of heaven being opened; and 
particularly by the forty days rain. For as to the following 
rain, which, with this, made the whole time of raining 150 


days, Mr. Whiſton attributes it to the earth coming a ſecond]. 
time within the atmoſphere of the comet, as the comet was| 


on its return from the ſun, Laſtly, to remove this vaſt orb 
-of waters again, he ſuppoſes a mighty wind to have ariſen, 
which diied up ſome, and forced the reſt into the abyſs again 
through the cleſts by which it came up: only a good quan- 


uy remained in the alveus of the great ocean, now furſt|_ 
"4; ; 


e, and in leſſer ſeas, laces, Sc. 1 
To the credit of this theory, it muſt be obſerved, that it was 
at firſt only propoſed hypothetically: that is, the author only 
ſuppoſed ſuch a comet, merely as it would account well, and 
philoſophically, for the phænomena of the deluge; without any 
_ aſſurance, that there really was any comet ſo near the earth at 
that time: and the hypotheſis pleaſed even under ſuch circum- 


ſtances: but, upon further conſideration, he has ſince, he thinks, | 


proved, that there actually was a comet near the earth at that 
time, vix. the ſame great comet which appeared again in 1688. 
The author no longer, therefore, looks upon it as an hypo- 
theſis, but has republiſhed it in a particular tract, intituled, 
The Cauſe of the Deluge de monſtrated. | # 
III. But the great difficulty is yet behind. The orderly 
ſt ata, or layers of the earth, with the exuviæ, or remains 
of fiihes, as e Me ſhells, Sc. both marine, and 


N 
5 


1 


Ly — # * 
es the primi- 


fluviatile, found in the bodies even of th 
and in flints, marbles, c. are not yet- diſpatch id ſtraty 
who adhere to Des Cartes's ſyſtem, as Steno "2 oſe 
finding of the parts of terreſtrial, and aquatic animat Ae the 
of trees, leaves, Ce. in the beds, or ſtrata of 5 
direct proof of the primitive fluidity of the earth * be a 
they are obliged to have recourſe to a ſecond fo Ut then 
ſtrata, much later than the firſt; by reaſon at the — of 
firſt there was neither plant, nor animal, in being. 8 Me of the 
fore, holds for ſecond formations occaſioned "10, there 
by extraordinary inundations, earthquakes, volcan t times 
But Burnet, Woodward; Scheuchzer, &c. " 


e moſt oh "ae 


a ſyſtem 
thoſe who 
their ſubterranean reſervoirs, broke; and diſplaced, wi” 
that were he. 
ſurface of the 


ſediments of - 
thole hikes, 
eral inferer.. 


globe, 


f nelals, and foflil 
were totally diſſolved, and the cohehon of their corpſe 


deſtroyed z and that theſe corpuſcles, with thoſe of the les 
ſolid bodies, as earth, fleſh of animals, and Vegetadlee, were 
ſuſtained promiſcuouſly in the water, and made one common 
maſs, "Thirdly, that all the maſs, thus ſuflained, was x: 
length precipitated to the bottom; and that according to the 
laws of gravity, the heavieſt ſettling firſt, and the reſt in 6; 
der. And that the matters, thus ſubſiding, conftiuted the ſe. 
veral ftrata of ſtone, ea th, coal, c.  Fourthly, that theſe 
ſtrata were originally all parallel, even, and regulzr, and ten- 
dered the ſurface of the earth perſectly ſpherical; and that the 
whole maſs of water lay upon them, and conſtituted a fud 
ſphere encompaſſing the globe. Fifthly, that after ſome time, 
by the force of an agent ſeated within the earth, theſe trara 
were broken on all ſides the globe, and their ſituation hat ei; 
being elevated in ſome places, and depreſſed in others; wrence 
mountains, valleys, grotto's, &c. with the chanel of the ſa, 
iſlands, c. In one word, the whole terraqueous globe was 
put, by this diſruption, and diſlocation of the firata, into the 
condition we now behold it in. Sixthly, that upon the di- 
ruption of the ſtrata, and the depreſſion of ſome, and ele- 
tion of other parts, which happened towards the end of the 
| deluge ; the maſs of water fell back again into the deprelled, 
and loweſt parts of the earth, into lakes, and other cavities, 
and the chanel of the ocean; and through the fſures, 
whereby this communicates with the abyſs, which it hlled till 
it came to an equilibrium with the ocean. Nat; Ht of Earth 
C 3 ME 
But of all the ſyſtems yet advanced, there ſeems none better 
calculated to ſolve the phznomena of thoſe petiſied exuilz, 
than that of Mr. de Ia Pryme. The antediluvian world, 
according to this author, had an external ſea, 28 well as land 
with mountfins, rivers, Qc. and the deluge wi effected 
by breaking the ſubterraneous caverns, end pillas thereof, 
with dreadful earthquakes, and cauſing the ſame to be for he 
moſt part, if not wholly, abſorbed and ſwallowed ip, and co- 
vered by the ſeas that we now have. Laſtly, this cart of ours | 
aroſe out of the bottom of the antediluv ian fea, and in u 
room; juſt as many iſlands are ſwallowed down, and oihers 
thruſt up in their ſtead. | „ 
From this ſyſtem, which is very agreeable to ſeiptute, 5 
great difficulties that clog all the other ſyſtems, ſeem iy 
ſolved. It is no longer a wonder, that ſhells, and ſhell-010, | 
and the bones of fiſhes, and four-footed creatures, with fru 
Sc. ſhould be found in beds, and quarries, in ora i 
valleys, and the very bowels of the earth: for he be} ; 
in the antediluvian ſea; thither they were elevated 7 5 
hills and mountains, in the time of the deluge 3 a "7 
they fell into, were abſorbed, and buried in _ 1 
holes, and clefts, that would neceſſarily happen in 
trution of the earth. Philoſoph. Tranſacl. No 260. " 
DEMAIN, or DRMESsNE, in its popular ſenſe, woo c 
lord's manour- place, with the lands thereto belong 80 
he and his anceſtors have from time to time lebt u 
on manual occupation. See MANOUR 
Demain, or DEMESNE, in a law-ſenſe, ſignile e 
to Hottoman, patrimonium domini, the lord $ po 
called alſo demain, and by the Civilians, dim“ 
DoMAIN. - e | | 


Tio 
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EM 


„ =. hor proveth thoſe lands to be demain, which a 
_ _ engel of himſelf; and thoſe to be feodum, 
ae he holdeth of a ſuperior lord, © 
"A land, no common perſon has any demain, ſimply un- 
. In 1 i 7 all depends either mediately, or immediately, on 
derſtoo _ When a man, therefore, in pleading, would lig- 
* d land to be his own, he faith, that he is or was ſeiſed | 
pil ” in his demain, as of fee; whereby he means, that 
7 . h his land be to him and his heirs for ever, yet it is no 
a 2 but depends upon a ſuperior lord, and he holdeth 
by ſervice, or rent, in lieu of ſervice, or by both ſervice 
W { | yy | 
is ſometimes alſo taken, more largely, for lands and 
Dean e. for life, Ic. and ſometimes more ſtrictly 
; = ſuch only as are generally held in fee. | 
 Dewain is ſometimes again uſed fora diſtinction between thoſe 
1ands that the lord of a manour has in his own hands, or in 
the hands of his leſſee, demiſed upon a rent, for term of years, 


or life; and ſuch other lands, pertaining to the ſaid manour, 


which belong to the free, or copy-holders, . 
The reaſon why the copy hold is accounted demain, is, be- 
cauſe they, who are tenants to it, are judged in law to have 
no other right but at the will of the lord; fo that it is re- 
puted ſtill, after a ſort, to be in the lord's hands: and yet in 
common ſpeech that is ordinarily called demain, that is, nei- 
tber free, nor copy- free. bY ME ID ek 
DEMAIN, again, is uſed. in a more ſpecial ſignification, in 
+ oppoſition to frank-fee. 3 | =p 
Thus, thoſe lands, which were in the poſſeſſion of Edward 
the Confeſſor, are called, antient demain; and all others are 
_ called, frant-fee: and the tenants who hold any of thoſe 
former lands, are called, tenants in antient demain; and the 
others, tenants in frank-fee, and alſo, tenants at common law, 
The reaſon is, becauſe tenants in antient demain cannot be 
ſued out of the lord's court. Re 
DEMAND, in its, popular ſenſe, denotes a calling for, or re- 
quiring one's due, | fy CRIED. 
DEeManD, in law, has a more ſpecial ſignification, as contra- | 
diſtinguiſhed from #larint : for all civil actions are purſued, 
either by demands or plaints; according to which the purſuer 
is called either demandant, or plaintiff; viz. in real actions, 
_ demandant; and in perſonal actions, plaintiff, 
Where the party purſuing is called demandant, the par y pur- 
ſued is called tenant; and where plaintiff, d:fendant. | 
There are two kinds of demands: the one in deed, de facto, 
25 in every precipè; the other in lau, dajure; ſuch is entry 
in land, diſtreſs for rent, &c. 25 wh N 
If a man releaſe another from all demands, it is the beſt releaſe: 
the releaſee can have, and ſhall redound moſt to his advantage. 
A releaſe of facts is more large than of quarrels or actions; 
and a releaſe of demands more large and beneficial than either: 
by areleaſe of all demands to the diſſeiſor, the right of entry 
into the land, and all contained therein, is releaſed : and he that 
 releaſeth all demands, excludes himſelf. from all actions, en- 
tries, and ſeizures, But it is no bar to a writ of error to re- 
| leaſe an outlawry, | 7 5 
DEMANDANT, Petens, he who is actor, or plaintiff in a 
real action; thus called, becauſe he demands lands, &c. 
DEMARCHUS, in antiquity, the chief of a region, or diſtrict, 
in the country of Attica. erg TR 
The Athenians divided their country into certain regions, or 
(tries, which they called Anyer, i. e. people; and eſtabliſhed 
3 at Py head of each, under the denomination of 
7 3X > » aemarchos, of q uu, and a xn, rule, government. 
DEMEMBRE/ »in heraldry, is when ear bee, 
Netze the limbs cut off its body, e 


DEMESNE, See Deman, ©. 
DEMI See DEMuAIN. EI 


: 


* 


euage, with ſemi, in the Latin and Engliſh ; being formed 
om dimidium; and uſed; in compoſition with other words, 
to lipnify half, 5 | Fe | 
hep 58 borrowed From the Latins, we uſe ſemi; and in 
Xa hay the French, we retain their demi. See SEMI. | 
a deny Im, de. r en, Miß e e Ka 
ombiere has what he calls crofæ K demy, a croſs and an 
F being a ſhaft croſſed in the upper-part like the Calvary 
Croſs and avin bu 76,18 PP "8 gn * | y 
Arp 5 g but one arm at the lower- part. 
3 * EMI-VOLT, in horſemanſhip, is one of the 
ta kn cial molions of an horſe; being an air, in which 
8 gr are more raiſed than in terra a terra: but the 
n of the horſe's legs is more quick in the latter than in 


tne emy volt, 
M-BASTION, f 


face 
» and one flank, 8 
b See BASTION, 


die » 2 piece of ordnance, uſually about b inches 
1 pound weight, 10 or 11 feet long, and Carrying 
It rs 30 or 32 pound weight. neg © 

pound weiohe. gk 150 paces; its charge of powder is 14 


* We allo two ſizes of demi · cannon above this, which are 


a Word of the ſame uſe and effe& in the French lan-] 


$ a kind of fortification, that has only one 


ſomething larger: as, the ordinary demi-cannon, which is 6 
inches + bore, 12 feet long, weighs 5600 pounds; its charge 
of powder 17 pounds 8 ounces, carries a {hot 6 inches and a 
half diameter, and whoſe weight is 32 pounds: this piece 
ſhoots point - blank 162 paces. 

Demi-cannon of the largeſt ſize, is 6 inches g bore, 12 feet 


and it carries 180 paces, | 

DEm1-CULvERIN, is a piece of ordnance commonly 4 # 

inches bore, 10 feet long, 2700 pounds weight; its charge 
Is 7 pounds 4 ounces of powder; and it carries a ſhot of 10 
pounds II ounces; and ſhoots point-blank 175 paces. 
Demi-culverin of the leaft ſize, is 4 4 inches bore, 10 feet 
long, 2000 pounds weight; it carries a ball of 4 inches dia- 
meter, its charge is 6 pounds 4 ounces of powder, and its le- 
vel range is 174 paces. 


Demi: culverin of the largeſt fart, is 4 inches £ bore, 10 feet 


bail is 4 + inches diameter, weighs 12 pounds 11 ounces z 
and the point-blank ſhoots 178 paces. See ORDNANCE. 
De m1i-Gop, &c. See the articles Gop, HERO, c. | 
Demi-Gorce, in fortification, is half the gorge, or entrance 
into the baſtion ; not taken directly from angle to angle; 
where the baſtion joins to the curtin; but from the angle of 
the flank to the centre of the baſtion, or the angle the two 
curtins would make, were they thus protracted to mect 
in the baſtion. 3 | 
De m1-LuNnE, Half Moon, in fortification, an outwork, as 
EFGH K (Tab, Fortif.-fig. 3.) conſiſting of two faces, and 
two little flanks e built before the angle of a 
baſtion, and ſometimes alſo before the curtin; though now 
much diſuſed. The gorge terminates in a creſcent or half- 
moon, whence the denomination demi-lune. | 
Dem QUAVER, is a note in muſic, two of which are equal 
to the quaver. | | | 1 
DEMISE, in law, is applied to an eſtate either in fee-ſimple; 
fee · tail, or for term of life; and ſo it is commonly taken in 
many writs, | | | 
The king's death is, in-law, termed, the demiſe of the king. 
DEMOCRACY *, a form of government, wherein the fo- 
vereignty, or ſupreme authority, is lodged in the people, who 
exerciſe the ſame by perſons of their own order, deputed tor 
that purpoſe. 


to command, govern, | 
The moſt flouriſhing democracies were thoſe of Rome and 


Provinces, are rather Ariſtocracies than Democracies. The 
government of Baſil, however, is a democracy; and ſo are 
ſome of the free cities in Germany. See REPUBLIC, 


| ſomewhat that may be clearly and evidently proved, 

It is demonſtrable, that the fide of a ſquare is incommenſura- 
ble with the diagonal. The problem of the motion, or reſt, 
of the earth, is not demonſtrable; by reaſon the ſame appear- 
ances reſult from either ſuppoſition. | . 

DEMONSTRATION, in logic, a ſyllogiſm in form, con- 
taining a clear and invincible proof of the truth of a pro- 
poſition. 5 
A demonſtration is a convincing argument, the two firſt pro- 
poſitions whereof are certain, clear, and evident; whence 
of neceſſity ariſes an infallible concluſion. 

A demonſtration uſually conſiſts of three parts: Explication, 
Preparation, and Concluſion. 1 
T he explication is the laying down the things ſuppoſed to be 
made. | N | 
The preparation is ſomething to be previouſly done, accord- 
ing to the nature of the demonſiration intende)..  _ | 
The concluſion is a propoſition that concludes the thing to be 
demonſtrated, fully perſuading, and convincing the mind. 
The method of demonſtrating things in mathematics is the 
ſame with that of drawing concluſions from principles in 
logics. In effect, the demonſtrations of mathematicians, are 
no other than ſeries's of enthymemes; every thing is con- 


cluded by force of ſyllogiſm, only omitting the premiſes, 
which either occur of their own accord, or are recollected by 
means of quotations. To have the demonſiration perſect, the 


premiſes of the ſyllogiſms ſhould be proved by new ſyllogiſms, 
till at length you arrive at a fyllogilm, wherein the premiſes 
are either definitions, or identic propoſitions. - 7 —— 
Indeed it might be demonſirated, that there cannot be a ges 
nuine demonſtration, i. e. ſuch a one as ſhall give full convic- 
tion, unleſs the thoughts be directed therein according to the 
rules of ſyllogiſm. Clavius, it is known to every body, re- 
ſolved the demonſtration of the firſt propoſition of Euclid into 
ſyllogiſm: Herlinus, and Daſipodius, demor/frated the whole 
{x firſt books of Euclid, and Heniſchius, all arithmetic, in 
the ſyllogiſtic form. | Ef 1 
Yet people, and even mathematicians, uſually imagine, that 
mathematical demonſtrations are conducted in a manner far re- 
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long, booo pounds weight; its charge is 18 pounds of powder, 


long; its charge of powder is 8 pounds and 8 ounces; the 


9 


* The word is formed of the Greek Snja9r, people, and Aare; 


Athens; the modern republics, as Venice, and the United 


DEMONSTRABLE, a term uſed in the ſchools, to ſigniſy 


given or granted; from which the demonſtration is to be 
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wote from che laws of ſyllogiſm; ſo far are they from allo w- 
ing, that thoſe derive all their force and conviction from theſe. 
But we have men of the firſt rank on our fide the queſtion. 
M. Leibnitz, for inſtance, declares that demonſtration to be 
firm and valid, which is in the form preſcribed by logic ; and 
Dr. Wallis confeſſes; that what is propoſed to be proved in 
mathematics, is deduced by means of one, or more, ſyllo- 
giſms: the great Huygens, too, obſerves, that paralogiſms 
quently happen in mathematics, through want of obſerying 

the ſyllogiſtic form. See SYLLOGISM. 3 
Problems conſiſt of three parts: a propoſition, reſolution, and 
demonſtration. NG Ws 2 | 

In the propoſition is indicated the thing to be done. 
In the reſolution, the ſeveral ſteps are orderly rehearſed, where- 

by the thing propoſed is performed. 3 
Liſtly, in the demonſtration it is ſnewed, that the thitigs in- 
Jeined by the reſolution being done, that which was required 
in the propoſition is effected. As often, therefore, as a pro- 
blem is to be demonſtrated, it is converted into a theorem; 
the reſolution being the hypotheſis, and the propoſition the 
theſis: for the general tenor of all problems to be demon- 
rated is this; that the thing preſcribed in the reſolution be- 
ing performed, the thing required is done. _ 
The ſchoolmen make two kinds of demonſtration : the one 
r, or propter quod; wherein an effect is proved by the next 
cauſe; As when it is proved, that the moon is eclipſed, by rea- 
ſon the earth is then between the ſun and moon.— The ſecond 
ort, or quia ; wherein the cauſe is | from a remote 
effect: as when it is proved, that fire is hot, becaufe it 
burns; or that plants do not breathez becauſe they are not 
animals. ghee Tons | 
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Affirmative DzmonsTRATION is that which, proceeding by | 
_ _. affirmative and evident propoſitions, dependent on each other, | 


DENATES, in antiquity, domeſtic gods, more ftequenty 


, ” 


ends in the thing to be demonſtrated. PIE 9 
Apagegical DEMONSTRATION, which does not prove the thing 
directly; but ſhews the impoſſibility and abſurdity which 
+ ariſes from denying it.—Hence it is alſo called reducbis ad 
impeſſibile, ad abſurdum ; from a0, from; and «ye, to 
carry. | . | 
Geometrical DEMONSTRATION is that framed 
+ drawn from the elements of Euclid. | 
Mechanical DEwonsTRATION is that, the reaſonings whereof 
are drawn from the rules of mechanics. 5 55 
DrmonsTRATION 4 priori is that whereby an effect is proved 
from a cauſe, either a next, or remote one; or a concluſion 
proved by ſomething previous, whether it be a cauſe, or only 
an anteceJent. 4 5 e 
DEmMonsTRAT1ON à p7/teriori is that whereby either a cauſe 
is proved from an effect; or a concluſion is proved by 


of reaſonings 


— 


ſomething poſterior; whether it be an effect, or only a conſe-| 


uent. 

DEMONSTRATIVE, in rhetoric, one of the genera, or 
Finds, of eloquence; being that which obtains in the com- 
| poling of panegyrics, invectives, Ec. | 
** Rhetoric is divided into three kinds; deliberative, demon- 
Arative, and judiciary. See RHETORIC. 
DEMoNSTRATIVE, in grammar, is applied to pronouns which 
ſerve to ſhew, point out, or indicate, a thing: as, This here, 
That there, Thoſe yonder, &c. | e 
DEMURRAGE, in traffic, an allowance 
of a ſhip, by the merchants, for ſtaying in a. port longer than 

the time firſt appointed for his departure. $5 
DEMURRER, in law, a kind of pauſe, or ſtop, put to the 


made to the maſter 


proceeding of any action, upon ſome difficult point, which 


muſt be determined by the court, before any further progreſs| 
carr be had therein. ants rd | 
In every action, the controverſy is either as to fact, or as to 
law . the firſt, decided by the jury; the ſecond, by the judge. 
Nou, if any thing turn up in the cauſe ſo rare and difficult, | 
that the judge cannot pronounce upon it; a demurrer, or ſtop, | 

is made, and a time taken, either for the court to conſider 
and agree of it among themſelves ; or otherwiſe for the judges| 
to meet in the exchequer-chamber ; there, after hearing coun- 
ſel on both fides, to determine what is law. — This demurrer is 
e xpreſſed, in our records, by moratur in lege. © 


In common law, the delendant ſometimes demurreth to the 


plaintiffs count, or declaration; and Tometimes the plaintiff] 


demurreth to the defendant's plea, by averring, that it is not 
-- a ſufficient'plea in Jaw, G. | 
In chaneery, the defendant demurreth to the plaintiff's, bill, 


averring it to be defective in ſuch and ſuch a point; and de- 
mands the judgment of the court thereupon, whether he ſhall | 


not be compelled to make any farther or other anſwer there- 
unto. c | . -2 44-8 4- {ped | 
_ DENARIATUS terre ®, in antient law-books, as much land 

as is worth a peny by the year. See FARDIN G- da. 


Sibylla Barthelot tenet unam acram, & denariatos terra in 
todem tenemento, Du Cang. | 5 3 | 
 DENARIUS, in antguty, Fe Roman peny'; a filver coin 
._. Equivalent to, from 
ODIN \ 4 
The Romans having, for a longtime, uſed braſs money, which 


x to feven-pence three farthings ſterling. 


they call as, quaſi #5; or libra and pode, becauſe it was a 


* 


ver; and coined firſt the denarams, which was "wing f. 
the letter X, becauſe it was worth ten aſſes, and divid hrs 


an ounce, and worth about ſix- pence halfpeny. 


Dexarivs “ is alſo uſed, in our law- books, for an Engl 


2 


Dzxartus Dei &, denotes earheſt- money; Cal Jed alſo argentum 


ſtatue, or effigy, of the denates, or penates, was nothing but 


for himſelf, he aſſures us, he had ſeen a temple at Rome, ner 


| DENCHE., Dencura, or ENDENCHE', 


DENDRITIS, in natural hiſtory, a ſort of ſtone, uber 


artificially, but by nature. Two pol 


yields a bituminous ſmell. 


"Afterwards the reverſe was, a Caſtor and Pollux, 


i Denarius Angliæ, qui nominatur ferlingus, rotundus 2 ** * 


tions. For that the antient inhabitants of Italy had no?, ö 


pound weight, egan in the year of Rome 485 
two quinarii, marked with V, which were ſubdivi 


nt 
two ſeſtertia, marked with theſe three letters, 11g, d un 
The firſt, or conſular, denarius, was worth more than th 


alter, or imperial: the fiſt weighed a juſt drachm, or 2 


part of an ounce, and was worth about ſeven-pence th 
farthings of dur money; the ſecond was only the 8th "args 


M. Tillemont obſerves; that the denarius was held ſug; 
to keep a perſon handſomely for a day ; and, upon the wry 
ſeems to intimate; that it was equal to twelve French ſous 
eleven Engliſn pence :. but this is to over- rate it ; 
The impreſſion on the firſt denarius was on one fide the wing, 
head of Rome; and on the other a biga, or quadliez: 
whence the denarii were denominated bigati, and fach 


and ſome. 
borſes, 


e, 
Cl 


times a Victory driving a chariot, with two or four 
qt bs 


ra, ponderabit 32 grana n umenti in medio ſyice ; & 20 f,. 
varii facient unciam; & 12 unciæ fatient libran. Stat. $1, 


Dei, by the French deniers de Dieu, and in ſome parts of our 
country arles. 5 | 


* Tta quod neuter mercatorum ab ills contra@u 92 diſctder,, as 
refilire poſiquam denarius Dei inter perſonas contrahente; dau 
fuerit & receptus. Charta Eduardi I. | 


called penates. See PENATES. 8 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, lib. I. ſpeaking of the dii penate, 
tells us, that the hiſtorian Timæus has wrote, that the four, 


a ctooked iron, or copper rod, and a Trojan veſſel of potter 
ware: and that this was all Eneas brought from Troy. Bu, 


the forum, where thoſe gods were repreſented ſitting, unde 
the form of two young men, having each of them a dim i 
his hand : he adds, that the inſcription was DENATES; 
for that the antients, before the invention of the letter, 
uſed a D inſtead thereof. But Dionyſius might be miſtaken; 
for the bottom of the P is 9 ſo very ſmall on medal 
that there is no ſenſible difference between a P andaÞ); 
which might be the caſe in the inſeription that author mer regis tn 
his goods 
DENOMT 
exprefling 
Hence, as 
012, inte 
fold. 
erna! Dex 
form; thi 
learning, 
aternal De 
the extern 
own, fr 
and thus ] 
nour, whit 
nours. 
VENOMIN 
ng of frac 


a miſtake ſufficiently refuted, by many proper names fl x 
maining of the moſt: early ages : 6. gr. Capys, Capetis 
Picus, Pallas. Nor were the Trojans without the ſame; 
witneſs Palinurus, Paris, Priamus, Sc. | 

in heraldry, de 


Dancne!. 
repreſented, a 


which the 
urged, * 


fin, 


ſeen trees, ſhrubs, and other ruſtic figures; 
miniature, in blackiſh or yellowiſh figures. 
Some rank the dendritis in the claſs of entrochi, 
wrongly call ſtone- plants: but againſt this it 1s 
that the branches of trees, &c. repreſented on the 
are never confounded together, nor ſhoot acrols each duet 
as thoſe of entrochi are uſually found to do. * 
Secondly, That the fire ſtrips the dendritis of all 55 0 
without deſtroying the ſtone, or reducing it to ales; 

does not hold of any entrochus. 
From hence it appears, that the 


figures of the dendritis i 
accidental; and the effect of a colour 


applied on the fobenn 
hed, marbles bete 
plied on each other, with oil between; upon pany 
again, the oil running into certain tracks, its co ae” i 
hibits divers figures Ike thoſe on the denadrits 3 the «lf 
tion always beginning on the fide on which tle go 10 
begun to be ſeparated. So that it appears, the 2 _ 
dendritis are formed by ſome bituminous liquor 5 0 
between the beds, or ſtrata, of the ſtones : and, yo eb 
we actually find, that the dendritis, being expole you” 
This ſame liquor ſomet - 
ouſes out of the ſtone itſelf, filtrating through F 0 oo 
being, in all probability, the cold, and preſſure”? 
beds, that forces it forth. n -etrite 
In ſome dendrites, the figures, or ſignatures» PF N 
through; in others, they go but to the middle; ” 25 
not ſo deep. See Supplement, article DEN PII 


DENDROPHORIA *®, in antiquity, the cars ie 


more, trees, in ceremony, through a city, * 
and in honour of certain deities. | (hat 
The word is formed of Jerd gor, tree; and 79 [uo 
The dendrophoria was performed at the ſactib?", ol 
Cybele, -and the god Sylvanus, Arnobius, ho 
mention of that performed in the ſacrifices "fi yo! 
the gods. It conſiſted in carrying a pine, in pio | 


9 
0 


. . which pine was afterwards planted in memory of 
* — Atys, the favourite of this goddeſs, 42 
that un The branches of this tree they crowned, in 
of Cybele's doing the ſame; and they covered its 
ment with wool by reaſon the goddeſs covered Atys's breaft 


* 


matter. | + 
2-0 deten who performed the office of carrying the tree 
i called deridrophort. 8 | 
* Roman hiſtory we find mention made of a company, 
lo 5 » of dendrophori, who attended the army: and the 
* 25 been in great pain to affign their office. Some 
on tharthe hewed and faſhioned the wood for the tents : 
hows that they provided the wood neceſſary for the mili- 
— machines of war, Oc. Salmaſius, in his notes 
| th life of Caracalla by Spattian, owns this the general 
2 ion of all the learned men of his time; but aſſures us, 
with his uſual modeſty, that they were all miſtaken, and that 
the dendraphori of the army were the ſame with thoſe of the 
, hinges 
DENEB, an Arabic term, fignif ing tail; uſed by aſtronomers 
+2 denomination” of ſeveral fixed ſtars. _ 
Thus deneb elecet ſignifies the bright ſtar in the lion's tail; 
me adigege, that in the ſwan's tail, Sc. | | 


JENIER, the French peny; a ſmall copper coin; twelve | 


whereof make a ſol, or French fhilling. 


The French denier is now about the 23d part of the Engliſh 
peny. It is ſubdivided into two mailles, and the maille into 


fort of moneys in France; as nummus for thoſe in Rome.— | 


Thus, a piece of gold money was called denier dor; filver 
money, denier d argent : after the fame manner as the Ro- 
mans faid nummus aureusg and nummus argenteus. 
There were two kinds of deniers; the one Tournois, the 
other Pariſis; whereof the latter was worth a fourth part 
| more than the former, and was called monnoye royale, or 
forte monnoye, and ſometimes denier d or, and denier d valeur 
Ter. See Money, &c.. | | = 


| DENIZEN, in law, an alien enfranchiſed in England by the 
t king's charter, and donation ; and thereby enabled, in many 
reſpects, to do as the king's native ſubjects do; namely, to 


, purchaſe and poſſeſs lands, to hold any office or dignity, 
r &, DS | 8 2 


0 Danixenſbip is a right inferior to naturalization by parlia- 
0 ment: for a ſtranger naturalized may inherit lands by de- 
L bent; which a defrzer cannot © =». 

, Add, that, in the charter, whereby a perſon is made a deni- 
it zen, there is uſually ſome clauſe or other, which abridges 
ls bim of that full benefit which natural ſubjects enjoy. 7 
); When a man is thus enfranchiſed, he is ſaid to be, ad fidem| 


regis Augliæ, or, under the king's protection; till ſuch time 
Þ his goods might be ſeized to the king's uſe. 


SR ENOMINATION, a name impoſed on any thing, uſually 
us aprefſing ſome quality predominant therein. | 
Ie; Hence, as the qualities and forms of things are of two kinds ; 
b 5 internal, and external; denomination becomes two- 
old. | ba: 4 | 8: | 


ternal DENOMINA TION is that founded on the intrinſic 
form; thus Peter is denominated learned, on account of his 
learning which is ſomething internal. * 

xernal DENOMINA TION is that founded, or atiſing from 
the external form. Thus, a wall is ſaid to be ſeen, and 
known, from the viſion and cognition employed upon it; 
and thus Peter is denominated honoured, by reaſon of ho- 


nour, which is not in the perſon honoured, but in him that 
Hours. 


ng of fractions, or broken numbers. See FRACTION. 
e denominator of a fraction is the number or letter below 

the line; ſhewing into how many parts the integer is ſuppoſed 

to be divided by the fraction. V Taro 

us in the fraction t ſeven twelfths, the number 12 is 

denominator, and ſhews, that the integer is here divided 

to 12 parts. So in the fraction wy b is the denominator, 


denominator always repreſents an integer. 


number aboye the line 7 is called the numerator. 


viſion of the antecedent by the conſequent. 


3 (6. b ie denominator is what we otherwiſe call the 
NITY, that property, 'or habitude of bodies, whereby 
47 2 ſuch a quantity of matter, under ſuch a bulk. 
. en a body that contains more matter than another, 
— © ſame bulk, is ſaid to be denſer than the other. 
fi ſtands in oppoſition to rarity. | 
"©, Unce the mals is opts to the gravity, a denſer 


7 ier is denſer than a ſpecifically lighter. 


mn, 4 mechanics, or laws of motion, turn: tis an 
that bodies of the ſame denſity contain equal maſſes 


| 


PENOMINAT OR, in arithmetic, a term only uſed in ſpeak- % 


bock ATOR of a ratio is the quotiedt ariſing from the | 


4 6 is the denominator of the ratio 20 : «5. becauſe | 


wel s ſpecifically heavier than a rarer; and a Peulically | 


Men and bulks of bodies, are the two great points, | 


* * 
6 / 1 
” * 
* 
. N 


denfitiesere as their maſſes: conſequently, the der/ities of 
equal bodies are as their gravities. If two bodies have the 
ſame denſity, their maſſes are as their bulks: and hence, 


pounded of their denfties, and bulks ; conſequently, their 
gravities are in the ſame ratio; and if their maſſes or gravi- 
ties be equal, their denſities are reciprocally as their bulks. 
The denſities of any two bodies are in a ratio compounded of 


their bulks. _- . 

The Peripateti:s define denſity a ſecondary quality, wheteby 
a body is full of itſelf 3 its parts cohering without any inter- 
ſtice. So that the form of denſity conſiſis in the immediate. 
coherence of parts. Hence Porphyry in his predicaments de- 
fines a denſe body, that whoſe parts are placed ſo near each 


The efficient cauſe of denſity they uſually attribute to cold: 
Scaliger, and ſome others, attribute it to moiſture. Many 
of the moderns take the ſmalneſs of the parts of bodies, to 
contribute much to their denſity ; as by this means the pores 
are left the ſmaller : though it is added, that the den/ity of 
 .. bodies does not only depend on the ſmalneſs of the pores, 
but alſo on their fewneſs ; ſo far ae we from having any 
body abſolutely denſe in the ſenſe of the antients, that gold 
itſelf, the denſeſt and heavieſt of all natural bodies, Sir Iſaac 


cuity, than ſubſtance. | 
When the preſſures of two liquids are equal, the quantities of 
matter in columns which have equal bafes do not differ; 
_ Wherefore the bulks, that is, the heights of the columns, are 


there be different fluids, and they remain at reſt, their preſſures 
are cqual ; and by meaſuring their altitudes, the ratio of their 

denfities is found. | 

The denſities of liquids are alſo compared together by im- 


| liquids to be compared together, be immerſed ſucceſſively 


the denſities of the liquids. —For, becauſe the ſame ſolid is 
made ufe of, 1 of the different liquors, which in 
every caſe would fill the ſpace taken up by the immerſed parts, 


that is, the immerſed parts themſelves, are inverſely as the 
DensITY of the air is a property that has much employed the 


periment, and the air-pump. 1 
It is demonſtrated, that in the ſame veſſel, or even in veſſels 
communicating with each other, at the ſame diſtance from 
the centre, the air has every- where the ſame denſity.— The 
denſity of the air always increaſes in proportion to the com- 
preſſion, or the compreſſing powers. | 


of the atmoſphere, by reaſon of heat and cold, which make 
notable alterations as to rarity, and den/ity. If the air be ren- 


if rarer, increaſed ; by reaſon bodies loſe more in heavier 
than in lighter mediums, 3 


a denſer air, and the ſpecifically heavier will preponderate; 


meaſuring the alterations in the denſity of the air. See Ma- 
NOSCOPE. "30 21 5 Vs 1 


— 


pronunciation whereof the teeth have a principal ſhare. 
Grammarians, and eſpecially the Hebrew ones, diſtinguiſh 
the letters into dental, labial, guttural, lingual, palatal, &c. 


- F[DENTALIS, or DENTALTUM, is a kind of ſhell, which the 


apothecaries are ordered to pulverize, ànd uſe in ſeveral me- 

dicaments, as an alcall. — e - 
The genuine dentalis, deſciibed by M. Tournefort, is of a 
tubular, or conical form, about three inches long; of a ſhine- 
ing, greeniſh-white colour; hollow ; light, and divided 
lengthwiſe by parallel lines running from top to bottom. It 


. to a dog's tooth, whence its name. 


It is very ſcarce ; and therefore, in lieu of it, they u 
_ ſubſtitute a ſhell of divers colours found among the ſand when 


, dentalis. 


* 


Dr. Liſter, in the Phileſ. Tranſat. makes mention of two 


e iſland of Guernſey, Cc. being a long, flender, white 
pipe, a little bending and tapering, and open at both ends: 


the former; and beſides, ſtreaked with ridges; whence the 


U ; 
ol. equal bulks, If the bulks of two bodies be equal, their 
20 Ne 43 CHAMB. . 8 ; 


| and ENTALIA, 


the direct ratio of their maſſes, and the reciprocal” one of 


other, that no other body can come between them; as gold. 


laverſely as the denſities ; whence may be deduced a method 
of comparing them together. For if in communicating tubes 


into different liquids, the immerſed parts will be inverſely as 


later philoſophers; ſince the diſcovery of the Torricellian ex- 


is about the thickneſs of a quill, and bears fome reſemblance 


the other properly called entalium, longer and * thicker than 


the gravities of bodies of the ſame denſity are in the ratio of 
their bulks. The maſſes of two bodies att in a ratis com- 


Newton obſerves; contains a great deal more pore, or va- | 


ry 


merging a ſolid into them; for if a ſolid. lighter than the 


are of the ſame weight; therefore the bulks of thoſe portions, 


And hence, the lower air is always denſer than the upper : yet | 
the denſity of the lower air is not proportional to the weight 


dered denſer, the weight of bodies therein is diminiſhed ; and 


And hence, if the denſity of the air be ſenſibly altered, bodies, | 
equally heavy in a lighter air, if their ſpecific gravities be con- ; 
ſiderably different: will have their equilibrium taken away in 


which is the foundation of the manoſcope, an inſtrument for 


DENTAL, Dx ALIS, is applied to certain letters, in the 


lieu of it, they uſually | 
the ſea is withdrawn; but not chanelled, or fluted like the 


r of dentalia; the firſt commonly enough found about 


Italian term intaglia. See Supplement, articles DENTALIA, 


30 DEN TED, 
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1 | theſe ſome are fine-dented 3 
Ws cut into the leaf. See. Lear. 


DewTED wheel, rota DENTAT A. See the article WHEEL. 
DENTES, in anatomy. See the article TooTH. | 


_ | 'DENTICLES, or DRNTIIs, in architecture, an ornament 
| | in corniches, bearing ſome reſemblance to teeth; particularly 
iy EP affected in the Ionic and-Corinthian orders; and of late alſo 


in the Doric. 


They are cut on a little ſquare member, proper. called den- 
ticulus ; and the notches, or ornaments themſelves, dentilt, 
by the Italians, dentelli, and denticoli, from dens, tooth, as 


\ 


* Fig. 30, lit. bb. and Fig. 28, lit, dd. 


4 =. ol the breadthof the dentil, J. iit. c. 4. 


= 


the buildin 


PyRENOIDEs. 


= | of the ſame: powders, mixed up with honey. 


_ 
i 
PA», 4 , 


white and ſound ; and the Spaniards, urine. 


the tecth. RES * 


_ and ſullen, 


and frequently death. 


- 


ticle DENTITION. 


of any thi 


oclamation of war. 


2 i & 4 . . 


communication. with them. 


4 


tions. 


| g 1 | . 
' . 6 4 
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DENTED, indented, toothed. See INDENTED. hy 

'DeNTED verge, among botaniſts, is applied to ſuch leaves of 

plants as are notched, or * the edge or rim: of 
others large, or deep - dented, i. e. 


having the appearance of a ſet of teeth. See Tab. Archit. 


Antiently dentils were ſcarce ever uſed but in the Tonic cor- 
nich: yet we find them in the remains of the theatre of Mar- 
cellus ; and this is an argument with ſome, that Vitruvius had 
not the direction of that building Vitruvius preſcribes the 
breadth of each dentil, or tooth, to be half its height; and 
the metopa, or interval between each two, he orders to be 


The ſame author, c. 2. of his ivth book, obſerves, that the 

Greeks never uſed dentils underneath modillions; by reaſon 

modillions repreſent purlins; and dentils repreſent ends of 

© rafters, which can never be placed underneath purlins. | 

$A The Romans were not ſo ſcrupulous as to this decorum; ex- 
| ceeepiing in the pantheon, where there are no dentilt under 
the modillions, neither in the portico, nor in the inſide of 


; ' DENTIFORMIS proceſs, the ſame as Pyrenoider. See 


DENTIF RICE. in medicine, 2004 - potoder; a remedy to rub 
the teeth withal, in order to cleanſe, or faſten them. 
There are dentifrices of divers kinds and forms; ſome in 
form of a powder, compoſed of corals, pumice-ſtone, ſalt, 
alum, egg-ſhells, crabs-claws, hartſhorn, cuttle-bone, tartar 
vitriolated, Sc. Others in form of an electuary, -conſiſting 


% There are others, prepared with roots boiled with alum, and 
| dried in the oven. Others in form of a liquor, drawn by 
3 Jiſlillations from drying herbs, and aſtringent medicines. 


| Ihe Dutch hold butter the beſt dentifrice, to keep the teeth | 
| { TA ' DENTITION, DexT1T10, the act of breeding, or cutting 


The time of dentition is uſually from about 7 months old to 

17. The inciſores come firſt; then the molares; aſter them |. 
the caninl; and laſtly the dentes ſapientiæ. tes IM 
1 Dentition, Hippocrates obſerves, is uſually preceded with an 
bs 25 itching of the gums, and with convullions, fevers, and lobſe- 
jy © neſs; eſpecially when the canine teeth are cut. 
= Moft of theſe ſymptoms Dr. Liſter, on this paſſage of Hip- 
| | _  pocrates, obſerves, happen to birds upon moulting, or caſting 
—_\ .-. their feathers ; on which occaſion alſo they become mute, |. 


There are two terms, or periods of dentition; the one, when 
the tooth makes its firſt endeavour to get out of the maxillary 
bone, and wherein the outer and upper part of the gum.uſes 

to be encompaſſed with a whitiſh circle. — The other, when 
the tooth, conſiderably enlarged in bulk, renders the gum tu- 

5 | mid, and ftrives with all its force to break. its way through 
$1 . the ſame. The remedies againſt the ſymptoms of dentition 
| . are abſorbents, and gentle purgatives. See Supplement, ar- 


= DENUNCIATION, a ſolemn publication, or promulgstion 
| 3 | All veſſcls of enemies are lawful prize after denunciation, or 


The deſign of the denunciation of excommunicated perſons 
| | is, that the ſentence may be the more fully executed; that the 
13 perſons may be known, the entrance into the church refuſed 

| | them, and that other people may be warned not to have any 


| . There is ſomething further intimated by deob/iruent, than by 
1 | ._ detergent : ſor a medicine may be deob/truent, that is not in 
3 the firiteſt ſenſe detergent : as, in effect, are moſt of thoſe 
= which are made of metalline ſubſtances ; ſuch as ſteel and 
ö mercury; which obtain the appellation deob/iruents from 
_ - +, their aQing by their natural weight, whereby they increaſe 

4 _ the momentum of the circulating fluid, and make it ftrike 
againſt the ſecretory outlets with greater force; becauſe the 


| 


% 


- 


* 


* 


Tbis law ſeems to be an imitation of that in'Exodus, « 
» Cl 


|. Deoppilatives are the ſame with what we otherwiſe cal 


DEPART, a method of refining, or ſeparating gold fun 


| To raiſe the gold to its due fineneſs, they uſually gie it 


= * Ihe germen, or ſeed of the tooth, ſays Dolæus, is a tender 
Y | mucous matter, like the white of an egg, contained in the 
1 cells, or alveoli, of the jaw-bone, which grows harder and | 
: bigger every day, till it be fit to break through the gum. 
In this rupture the poor child is afflicted with terrible ſym- 
- ptoms, inflammations of the jaws, gripes, waking, inquietude, 
-terrors, dejections, vomiting, ſalivation, epilepſy, abſceſſes, 


_ ſaturated with denſe and ſolid particles; 


5 to the poor, for the ſoul of the king, his anceſtors, any; 
DEOPPILATIVE, a remedy proper to ſoften, rec, 


"DEOBSTRUENTS are ſuch medicines as: open obſtrue- | 


# ö 


DEODAND, in our cuſtoms, a thing given 


third, the tree; is Deo dandus, to be given to C 


There are three ways of refining gold: the firſt by antimay 


momentum, or vis percuſſionis, of all projectilez. of 
We 


kind is a circulating fluid, is as their ſoliditie. f. * Vid 
velocities equal. The more therefore the ain 8 e 
Uids; 


. h th 
force they diſtend the veſſels, and the red the dre 
through, where the ſtructure favours their ele cal bre 
that account are medicines which add to theſe Fe 5 an 
fluids called deob/truents. dee Fi Qullitiesi 


Vi: 
| 


it were, to God, for the pacification of his Lad ate 


miſadventure, whereby a man or wo a Cale 
end, without the faule of any N cog to aviok 
As, if a horſe ſtrike his keeper, and kill him: % 
driving a cart, falls. ſo as the cart · wheel runs oyer 10 F 
preſſes him to death: if one be felling a tree, and pi 
ing to the ſtanders-by, to look to themſelves on , 
Killed by the fall thereof: in the firſt place, the 700 


ſecond, the cart - wheel, or the cart and e 


the king, to be diſtributed to the poor by his oY 


expiation of this unhappy event; though ef 
ſonable, nay, fenfalels and dead eee 20 by un 
N | mnia que movent ad mortem ſunt Deodanda 
What moves to death; or kills him dead. 
Is Deodand, and forfeited. ; 
XXI. If an ox gere a man, or a woman, with h; 
they die; the ox ſball be floned to death, and 'ry a 1 | 
eat; fo ſhall his owner be innocent. | 
Fleta ſays, the Deodand is to be ſold, and the price diſtribu 


x 1 


faithful people departed this life, 


} 


remove obſtructions. See OBS r RUCTIOx. 


TOR! 


ruents, See DEOBSTRUENT. 


ver by means of aqua fortis. 
the ſecond by ſublimate ; and the third, which is the n 
uſual, by aqua fortis. The two former, ſee under the 
cle Rerining. | 5 
For the operation of the depart, they take at the rate fe 
pound of impure gold, and two or three of ſilver; theſe th 
fuſe together in a crucible, and, when fuſed, caſt then 
cold water, where they become divided into grains of thelj 
neſs of peas. Theſe grains taken out, and dried by def 
are put in a departing veſſel, which is a ſtone matiak, aud 
the metal are added four pounds of aqua fortis. Then tl 
the veſlel, they ſet it on the coals, and in about an ho 
ſpace the refining is done.— For, upon opening the uch 
they find nothing appear therein but the aqua fortis, uit 
old reduced into a calx, or ſand; the ver being al 
' ſolved, and imbibed by the liquor. 


aqua fortis = and again; uſing for the firſt time hl 
pound; and for the ſecond a quarter of a pound of tem 
to eight ounces of metal. If the third water be found q 
and clear, the operation is ended: and the calx of the g 
being waſhed in repeated waters, is melted down aint 
crucible, firſt by a gentle, and afterwards a vehement its 
be caſt into ingots, or wedges. e 44D 
It muſt be added, that the filver, with the impurts 
the gold, is ſo thoroughly incorporated with the 1 
that to the eye there does not appear any thing bee | 
pure liquid; yet is not this filver loſt. To recovet it q; 
out of the menſtruum, they divide their ſtock of auf 
into ſeveral ftone veſſels, which they fill up with pl 
water, —_ put ſeven or eight times 4 m 
this, as that. This done, in each veſſel they put à qu 
of copper ; and leaving the whole for twenty-four Mt 
at the end thereof they find the ſpirits of the uf 
have quitted the ſilver, and are with the copper, leu! 
former in form of a calx, or incorporated aſhes 3% 
This calx, being dried, is melted into an ingot, Winz 
ſaltpetre. N ne 
To hufband the aqua fortis, and make it ſerve n 
ſecond operation; they diſtil it in an earthen, ot gab 
dic; and when the diſtillation is about a third oel, . 
the recipient. The water of the firſt recipient ſent: & 
firſt operation of departing, and the reſt far the 1 
A , . N „ | 
Ik the aqua fortis, having quitted the filve!, mg 
united with the copper, be then filtrated, it is 1 
ſecunda; in which if you ſteep an iron plate 
tos will have another departure : for the me we 
let go the copper, and prey on the iron, leaving Fo. 
in powder on the iron plate. And filtrating this d. 
tr may get the iron out of it, by laying in 35 4 
apis calaminaris ; for the iron in that cafe w #4 
the bottom, and the calamine be diſſolved. A 
again filtrate this water, and pour on it the d 
nitre, you will have another depart, the calm! 
wr . 7 : S f 8 
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| , bottom. And laſtly, filtrating this water, as 
ns oy rating part of it, you will have 
beg T - DerARTER; in law, a term properly 
ere, 5 op who firſt pleading one thing in bar of an 
applied het that being replied to, he waves it, and inſiſts on 
e different from his firſt plea. | 
p * may be applied to a plaintiff, 1 ; 
Oh new matter from that in his declaration So if a man 
. eral agreement in bar; and in his rejoinder allege 

one; it ſhall be adjudged a departure in pleading. 
The defendant hereupon demurreth, becauſe it was a depart - | 
ire from the declaration. Coke, II. part. fol. 147. 
ron in deſpite of the court is when the tenant, or de- 


ial ONE 3 


ing a day over in the ſame term; does not appear at 
Een x a default.— This is a departure in 


he court 3 and therefore he ſhall be condemned. 
5545 ure is always on the part of the tenant, or de- 
bunt; and its entry is, quod procdictus A, * noun 


u, non revenit, ſed in contemptum curiæ receſſit. 


= 2 — 


uxE, in navigati 
pe reſpect ＋ meridian it departed or failed from. 
it is the 
— the preſent meridian the ſhip is under, and that where 
the laſt reckoning or abſervation was made. 


, 


-counted according to the number of miles in a degree pro- 
der to the parallel the ſhip is under. | 
PHLEGMATED, in 
ſpirits which are well clearec 

o effect tis, they rectiſy them, i. e 
prer, till they ba left quite pure. | 
HLEGMATION, in chymiſtry, is the act of purifying, 
vr clearing a fluid of its phlegm, or water. | 
is is performed by diſtilling the ſpirit, or other fluid, again 
{ zgain ; by which means the ſpirituous part all riſes, and 
eres the phlegm, or water, behind. When the ſpirit is thus 
lſengaged of all its phlegm, or, at leaſt, as much as it can 
e it is called a dephlegmated ſpirit. © 
PLLATORY®, in medicine, a plaiſter, or medicine, ap- 
led on any hairy p'ace, in order to bring off the hair. 


* The ward is formed of the particle de, and piJus, hair. 


D+hilatories are principally compoſed of lime and orpiment, 
hich is a very cauſtic, and even a dangerous mineral. 

PUNENT, in the Latin grammar, a term applied to 
erbs which have active al ne, but paſſive termina- 
8 1 or conjugations, and want one of their participles 
iffve, | - | 

ch i minor, I threaten, which has for participles minans 


of water or phlegm 


3 


participle paſſive. | | | 
bey are called. deponents, as having depoſited, or laid aſide, 


* i paſſive ſignification. | 28 

em rULATION, the act of waſting, deſtroying, deſo- 
g ung, or unpeopling a place. Coke Inſtit. part III. fol. 204. 
he 2 ence depopulatores agrorum. Stat. 4. Hen. IV. 


mans, whereby ſome iſland, or other place, was allotted 
cuninal for the place of his abode, with a prohibition from 
ming out of the ſame on pain of death, - 1 
Pan makes this difference between deportation and relega- 
on: that the former confined the party to one certain place 
Ver; whereas relegation was frequently ' revoked, and 
wed the exile a little more liberty. _ . 
| eration a perſon loſt the rights of a Roman citi- 


ONT, DerosrTum 


h „a thing put into the hands of an- 
der, to be kept gratis. ON 5 LA 


0 he civilians divide depoſitum into ſimple and judiciary. 
aving ary Drost is that whoſe property is conteſted between 
i e eros, and depoſited in the hands of ſome third per- 
ith a » Oy decree of a judge. 


. rods is either voluntary, or neceſſary. Neceſſary 
hoy in caſe of hoſtility, ſhipwreck, fire, c. 
os In reſponſible for the baggage brought to them, 
a f 
RT depoſit. 
ö j a guardian of any thing. 
) Apeſſtaries are not to warrant the thing left with 


and K ow * it be loſt, or ſtolen. They are only to anſwer | 
caled "hg or breach of faith; not for negligence. But a 
— % depoſitary, as an innkeeper, is accountable for a 

ru 


tor robbery, if a EY 
. and by I if there have been any negligence in the 
nde or not. 


O51 f g HE 
'TION, in law, a teſtimony given in court by a wit- 


upon oath 


cryſtals of | 


who in his replication | 


Endant; after 2ppearing to the action brought againſt him, 


. o . . b 
on, is the eaſting, or weſting, of a 


difference of longitude, either eaſt or weſt, be- 


This departure, any · where but under the equator, muſt be 


naturus, and minatus, but no minandus, which ſhould be 


in the French law, a perſon entruſted as 


deſpite | 


ray, an epithet applied to 
. diftil them over and 


12 


FORTATION, a ſort of 'baniſhment in uſe among the D 


e Engliſh law, even whether there were any | 


In chancery, Jepoitioh is a teſtimony ſet down iri wWfitingz 
by way of anſwer to the interrogatories exhibited in char!- 
cery, where ſuch witneſs is called deponent. 1 


Drosiriox is alſo uſed for the ſcqueſtring; or deprivirig a 


perſon. of his digtiity and office. | : 
This depoſition only differs from abdicatiori; in that the lat- 
ter is ſuppoſed voluntary, and the act of the dignitary, or 
officer himſelf ; and the former of compulſion, being the at 
of a ſuperior power, whoſe authority extends thereto.— 
Some ſay the depoſition, and ſome the abdication; of king 
| 1 II. , | 1805 
I he pope pretends to a power of depeſing kings. Gregor 
VII. x83 are aſſuted by Onophrivs . — Ocho & | 
asg was the firſt who attempted the depoſition of 
ings: 8 
Dejoſition does not differ from deprivation : we ſay indiffer- 


ently a depaſed, or deprived biſhop, official; &c. | 
Depoſition differs from ſuſpenſion, in that it abſolutely and 


for ever {trips or diveſts a prieſt, c. of all dignity, office, 
&c. whereas ſuſpenſion only prohibits; or reflrains,'the exer- 
ciſe thereof; , g 
Depoſition only differs from degradation, in that the latter is 
more formal, and attended with a few more circumſtances, 
than the former; but in effect and ſubſtance they are the 
ſame; thoſe additional circumſtances being only matter of 
ſhbew, firſt ſet on foot out of zeal and indignation; and kept 
up by cuſtom, but not watranted by the laws or canons. 
See DEGRADATION: S Sn 7 


DEPRECATION, in rhetoric; à figure whereby the orator 


invokes the aid or aſſiſlance of ſome one; or prays for ſome 
great evil or puniſhment to befal him who ſpeaks falſly; 
either himſelf, or his adverſary. . 
DEPRECATORY, or DRTRERCATIVE, in theology, a term 
applied to the manner of performing ſome ceremonies in the 
form of prayer. gone! 8 : | 
Among the Greeks, the form of abſolution is deprecatory ; 
being conceived in theſe tems, May Cod abſolve you! where- 
as in the Latin, and even iy ſome of the reformed churches, 
it is in-the declarative form, I abſolve you. 
DEPRESSION ef equations. See EQuaTI1ON; EY 
DEPRESSION of the pole.—So many degrees as you fail; of tra- 
vel from the pole. towards the equator ; ſo many you are 
ſaid to depreſs the pole, becauſe it becomes, reſpectively, ſo 
much lower, or nearer to the horizon. | | 
DEPRESSION of the viſible horizon denotes its ſinking or dip- 
ping below the true horizontal plane; whether cauſed by ſome 
variation in the atmoſphere, or by the different height of the 
obſerver's eye above the furface of the ſea: | | 
The eye being one foot above the ſurfate of the ſea, the 
viſible horizon, or edge of the ſea, will be thereby depreſſed 
one minute.—At- the height of 3 feet, the dip will be 2 
minutes ;—at 7 feet, 3 minutes ;—at 12 feet, 4 minutes ;— 
at 18 feet, 5 minutes ;—at 27 feet, 6 minutes. 3 
DEPRESSO R, in anatomy, a name common to divers muſ- 
cles, from their office in lowering, or bringing down, the 
parts they are faſtened to. 85 5 
DeyREs80R labii ſuperioris is a muſcle called alſo cnftrictor 
alæ naſi. See CONSTRICTOR ale naſi. | En 
EPRESSOR labii inferioris proprius, a muſcle placed between 
the depreſſores labiorum communes, on the part called the chin. 
It appears to be but one muſcle, aſcending with a twofold 
order of fleſhy fibres, and terminating in the lower lip. Its 
office is ſhewn by its name; it depreſſes the lower lip. See 
Tab. Anat. ( Myol.) Fig. 1. n. 6. 5 
DePREsSOR labiorum communis, by ſome called depreſſor labii 
ſupertoris, is common to both lips. It ariſes with a broad 
origin from the lower margin of the under jaw, by the ſide 
of the chin, and is inſerted with a narrow tail into each lip 
near their coalition; ſerving to draw them obliquely down. 
See Tab. Anat. ( Myol.) Fig. 1. n. 7. - | 
DePRESSORES oculi, a pair of muſcles ſpringing from each 
corner of the eye, and anſwered by another pair of like figure 
and ſtructure in the lower eye-lid. Theſe are often confi- 
| dered together by anatomiſts as one orbicular muſcle ; the 
fibres invironing the eye lids, and being inſerted into them, 
not unlike the ſphincters of other parts. . 
DEPRIMENS, in anatomy, the ſame with depreſſor. See 
DERPRESSOR. 3 1 1 
DEPRIVATION, in the canon law, the act of bereaving, 
diveſting, or taking away a ſpiritual promotion, or dignity. 
—As 45 a biſhop, vicar, prebend, or the like, is depoſed, 
or deprived of his preferment, for ſome matter, or fault, in 
fact, or in law. See DEPOsITION. by | 
rivation is of two kinds; @ beneficio, & ab officio, | 
DEPRIVATION @ bGeneficio is, when for ſome great crime a 
miniſter is wholly and for ever deprived of his living, or pre- 
ferment : which differs from ſuſpenſion, in that the latter is 
only temporary. e Dy 


- 


: 


DERPRIVA- 


R . Se — 


* * a * 5 rr * 
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Drrxtvar ion ab officio is when a miniſter is for ever deprived 
of his ordets: which is the ſame, in reality, with what we 


1 


otherwiſe call depoſition and degradation : and is uſually for 
ſome heinous crime deſerving death, and is performed by 


the biſhop in a ſolemn manner. See DEgGRADATION. 


DEPTH, in geometry, Cc. See Al rirupz, Hzionr, 


| Oe. | ph | wir FUE bc bbs 3598 of 
'DzeTH of a ſquadron, or battalion, is the number of men in 
2 file ; which in a ſquadron is three, and in a battalion ge- 


„ CC 
: We ay, the battalion was drawn up ſix deep 3 the enemies 


. .. horſe were drawn up five deep. 


'DEPURATION, in pharmacy, the fame as clarification, or 
purification z viz. the purging a body of all the lees, faces, 
and other craſs, coarſe, and excrementitious parts contained | 


— 


* 


therein. a n 
Fermentation ſerves to d 


- 


are dcpurated by paſſing nem through the manica Hippocra | 


tis, or ſtraining - bag. 


DEPUTATION, a miſſion of certain ſelect perſons, out of 3 
company, or body, to a prince, or aſſembly, to treat o 
matters in their name ; or to proſecute ſome affair therein. 
Dobutations ate more or leſs ſolemn, according to the quality | - 


of thoſe who ſend them, and the buſineſs they are ſent upon. | 


Daputat ion is not properly applied where a ſingle perſon ſends 
another with ſuch eommiſſion; but only where, a body are 
concerned. The parliament, deputed the ſpeaker, and ſix 
| ; members, to preſent their addreſs to his majeſty. The 


ed two canons to ſolicit their affair in council. 


ee ated Bee CA 
. DEPUTY, a perſon ſent, or deputed, by ſome community, in 2 


their name and behalf. 


1 4 - S 


I be ſeveral provinces of the F rench dominions ſend uties | 
o.the 1 1770 year, to preſent bim the Cayer des Etats z 


t there are always three deputies, one from each order. 


. © the deputy of the firſt order that makes the compliment to the | 
king. In the cities of Turky there are always deputies to 
treat. with the grand ſignor's officers, as to taxes, and other 
Concerns.— Theſe deputies are three or four of the richeſt and ment; by reaſon they ſang the praiſes of God thereon, 


4 


moſt conſiderable among the burgher s. 


DzevrTy is alſo frequently uſed among us for an office, or 
employ; not a dignity: and ſtands. indifferently for a vice, 


« 


©.4 - N : 


or lieutenant... 


Among the antients, Dę ur Arus was applied, firſt, 


: - 
p { i 


mourers, or workmen employed in the making of armour in 
the forges c. And ſecondly, to a ſort of active people, | 
lowed the army, and in engagements were truſted to 


who f, | 
bring off, and take care of the wounde  _ 
Derr Arus, AETIOYTATOS, was alſo- an inferior 


in the church of Conſtantinople, whoſe: buſineſs was to cal 
perſons of condition the patriarch had a mind to ſpeak with 
al, and to keep off the croud where that prelate walked. 
\ » This deputy appears to have been a ſort of-uſher, or tipſta 
but he had likewiſe the care of the ſacred veſtments; in whic 


* = 


ed the office of a ſacriſtan. 


thrown away, or relinquiſhed by the owner. 


DERELICT: is alſo applied to ſach lands, as the ſea receding | here are alſo Derviches in Perſia, called in that cou 


from, leaves dry, and fit for cultivation. 


-DERFVATION, in grammar, the affinity one word has] , auſtere life, and preach the Alceran in the ftreets, ol 
with another, by having been originally formed from it. | 
DRIVATIOox, in medicine, the act of diverting a humour] I 
which flows. on ſome [noble part, and drawing it to ſoine| in the laſt contempt among the men of ſenſe, and let 


other neighbouring part, where it is leſs dangerous. 


Thus, in defluxions upon the eyes, or teeth, they apply a | place or country: as the deſarts of Libya, of the Thela 
bliſter behind the neck, to draw the matter thither : and in| &c. Geographers uſe the word-in the general for al ; 
a*-quinſy, they preſcribe bleeding in the ranulz, or veins| tries little, or not at all, inhabited. In Scripture, we! 
. under the tongue, to divert the humour from falling on the] ſeveral places in the Holy Land, or places adjoining th 


- 


throat. 5 


DERIVATIVE, in grammar, a word which. takes its ori 


from another word, called its primitive. 


* 


+, ,- . Such is the word deriuatiue itſelf, which takes its origin from| their evacuating Egypt to their entry into the promiſed! , 


* 


e primitive riuus, a riyulet, or chanel, out of which leſſer | The de/art of Beerſheba was that part of the Dont 
ſtreams are drawn; and thus manhood, deity, lawyer, &c. are] mentioned, -which bordered on the Holy Land, ny 


derived from man, deus, law, &c. 


v " 


DERMA , in anatomy, the cutis, or ſkin of an animal; or itſelf, a barren, mountainous country. The 100 
the tegument inveſting the whole body immediately under HBetharen, Bethſaida, Cadeſh, Damaſcus, Dibon, E 


. - the cuticle, or ſcarf-ſkin. 


3 The word comes from the Greek Spur, to Hay, or excoriate. 
The derma conſiſts of two parts; the corpus reticulare, ,and | there are few or no habitations or inhabitant 


| pillz pyramidales. See Skin, —- | 
7 RNIER reſſort. See the article Resso0RT. 


hatever power is committed by the king to any other, the 
dernier reffort is ſtill remaining in himſelf; ſo that be may ſit | | | «al joſh 
in court, and take cognizance of all cauſes : except in trea- | DESCAN T in muſic, the art of compoſing in ſeve 


- +, ſons, and other caſes, where he himſelf is a party. 


_ _  DEROGATION, an act contrary to a preceding one, and | P! 
that annuls, deſtroys, and revokes it, either in whole, or part. ..compoſition, and con * 
Derogations, in general terms, are not regarded in judica-| many concords: anſwering to ſimple counterpo 1, 


ture; "they muſt be in ſpecific, and in formal terms. 


A new law imports a derogation of a former bone: a ſecond concerned as well, though not ſo much, 48 concofd -: 


teſtament is a derogation of a firſt, 


; DEROGATORY, a clauſe importing derogation, | » 


_ 


rate liquors : ſyrups, Juices, &e,| 


. 
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DERVIS#, or DzRvicn, a name given to à fon 


The Derviſes affect a great deal of modeſty, pati 


„ 
of 


he approz 1 7 I Preacl 
- DERELIC 'S, in the civil law, art ſuch goods as are n ing from one place to another: on which account the! 


in called, is that part of Arabia on the ſouth of the Holy 


By the French law, if a perſon own himſelf in 


certain ſum-; notwithſtanding any quittan ebteg in 1 
for the ſame, the act is deregatitey wn Odtaing pits f 


among the Turks, who lead a very auſtere life 1 
extreme poverty; though they are allowed to ol race 
The word is originally Perſian, NN, fignifyino , 
or perſon who has nothing: and by reaſon Ys ® * ene 
particularly the followers of Mevelava, proſeſz a Lions, a 
any thing ; they call both the religious in gen % to proſe 
Mevelavites in particular, Derviſer, or De 1d ü 


c cher. 
The Derviſes, called alſo Mevelavites, are x 
der of reli — ; the chief, or founder Abe dne 
velava. They are now very numerous. Their thier * 
naſtery is that near Coigni in Natolia; where the r 
his reſidence; and where all the aſſemblies of the We a 
beld: the other houſes being all dependent on this; 
privilege granted to this monaſtery under Ottoman 1 
mility, and charity. - They always go bare. * 
open: breaſted, and frequently burn Wente 15 
to inure themſelves to patience. They always fiſt an W. 
neſdays, eating nothing on thoſe days tl after ſun- | 
' Tueſdays and Fridays they hold meetings, at which the der 
perior of the houſe preſides. One of them plays al | equator, V 
while on a flute, and the. reſt gance, turning their boi ron, in? 
round and round with the grefiteſt ſwiftneſs imaginab 
Long cuſtom to this exerciſe from their youth has hr 
them to ſuch a habitude, that it does not diſcompde f. 
at all. This practice they obſerve with great ftrines, 
memory of Mevelava their patriarch's turning miraculg fl: point 
round, as they pretend, for the ſpace of four days, wit the order « 
any food or refreſhment ; His companion Hamfz pit 
all the while on the flute: after which he fell into an echy 
and therein received wonderful revelations for the eſtabll nahe, It 
ment of his order. They believe the flute an infruns | 
. conſecrated by Jacob, and the ſhepherds of the Old Te ld to aſc 


NesCENDING 


fam the n 
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profeſs poverty, chaſtity, and obedience ; and really ob 
them while they remain Derviſes; but if they chooſe ty 
out, and marry, they: are always allowed, | 
The generality of Derviſes are rank mountebanks; fy 
apply themſelves to legerdemain, poſtures, &:, to amuſet 
people; others give into ſorcery and magic: but all of the 
contrary to Mahomet's precept, are faid to drink wi 
brandy, and other ſtrong liquors, to give them the dey 
of Saety their order requires. | 

5 Be ide their great ſaint Mevelava; there are particular fi 
_ honoured in ſome. particular monaſteries : as Kederk, pre 


AsceEnSIO 
aftion 0 
"he I 


revered in the monaſteries of Egypt, and held by ſome to Dito is 


St. George; and by others, with more probability, the i 3 
7 VCC 4 os 
The Derviſes are great travellers ; and, under pretence 3 
Preaching, and propagating their faith, are continually pl va : , 

ine, or bl 


been frequently uſed as ſpies. 


Abdals, q. d. ſervants of God.— They lead a very penutic 


[| houſes, and where- ever they can meet with auditors 
Perſian Derviches retail little but fables to the people, and 


'| DESART, or DestRT, a wild, uncultivated, urinal 


© called deſarts. The Deſart, or. wilderneſs, ablolte} 


wherein the Iſraelites wandered forty years, from the flint 


mea 1s 


wards the Mediterranean, The defart of Idu 4 


Edom, Gibeon, Horeb, Jazer, Juda, Moab, Tha 
Sinai, Zur, Zin, '&c. are ſo many dry, uncultivates, 


1 1 . 5, 10 
in general mountainous places, like our downs, * 


70 Wu 


Hebrews call them by antiphraſis JI) which Fu 
| 1 human word, or ſpeech, by reaſon there is nun 

there. „ * 487, 7 5 
DesART, in cookery. See the article DrssERT- 


| 


: . . Jul, 
Deſſcant is threefold; viz. plain, fguratide, — 7 
d Plain Dxsè Au r is the ground-work or foundatior oy 

ts altogether in the order! 


Figurative, or Florid, DzscanT is that whe!" , 1 


rical pat 
etoiſcn be g 


may be well termed the ornamental or rhe het 
| fie; in regard that in this are introduced al 


2h tt 4 


% 


, 
- - 
{ B * 
1 0 
. 
9 , 


DES 


0 Re copes, diverſities of meaſures, and what- 
pits i is 25155 of adorning the compoſition. | 
i ANT, is when. the parts are ſo contrived, that the 
treble may be made the baſs; and, on the contrary, the baſs. 
| he web. T, in genealo a term relative to aſcendant 
Sp a perſon CET how or iſſued from ſome other 
TT all his deſcendants with original ſin. The 
E ; from the brothers of the maid of Orleans are con- 


ui! Disc 


ed 
2 ation of the 2 1634. 


U 


— 0 and deſcending ſtars; and aſcend? n 


the zorta. 


the nodes to the equator. | 
CEN ON, in aftronomy, is either right or obligue. | 

Uu DESCENSION of @ ſtar, or ſign, is a point, or arch, of the 
equator, which deſcends with Ne ſtar, or ſign, below the ho- 
jon, in a right here. . 
ine DESCENSION, is a point, or arch, of the equator, which 
Indi at the ſame time with a ſtar, or ſign, below the ho- 
rzon, in an oblique ſphere. 28 8 
Deſcenfus, both right and oblique, are accounted from the 
fr point of Aries, or the vernal interſection, according to 
the order of the ſigns ; that is, from welt to eaſt. And, as 
he are unequal, when it happens that they anſwer to equal 


zodiac, it follows, that ſometiines a greater part of the equa- 
W vr riſes, or deſcends, with a ſign, in which caſe the ſign is 
lad to aſcend, or deſcend, rightly : and ſometimes again, a 
b part of the equator riſes, or ſets, with the ſame ſign; in 
which caſe it is ſaid to aſcend and deſcend obliquely. See 
ASCENSION, r „ fot | 
5 the DEsCENSION, c. See REFRACTION. + 
ISCENSIONAL difference, is the difference between the 
noht and oblique deſeenſion of the ſame ſtar, or point of the 
heavens, Sc. | . 
ISCENT, or DiscenT, in law, in order, or manner, 


his anceſtors. 5 IN | 
Thus to make his deſcent from his anceſtors, is to ſhew how, 
nd by what particular degrees, the land in queſtion came to 
a perſon from his anceſtors. : 
Deſtent is either lineal, or collateral. eee 
wal DESCENT, is that conveyed down, in a right line, from 
the grandfather to the father, and from the father to the ſon, 
rom the ſon to the grandſon, e. Es = 


in their exemption from all taxes, and impoſts, by a | 
ING, ſomething that falls, or moves, from above 


degrees. 5 
— 1 i aſcending and deſcending veins ſpringing out of | 
the cav2 3 and aſcending and deſcending arteries riſing out of 


cru DING latitude, is the latitude of a planet in its return 


es of the ecliptic, as, e. gr. to the twelve ſigns of the | 


yherein lands and tenements are derived to any man from | 


rel DESCENT, is that ſpringing out of the fide of the 


DES 


the more the ſurface, in p 
more the ſurface, the more the friction of reſiſtance. 
The cauſe of this deſcent, or- tendency downwards, has been 
greatly controverted. There are two oppoſite bypotheſes ad- 


the other from an external principle: the firſt maintained 
by the Peripatetics and Epicureans, and by the Newtonlans; 
and the latter by the Carteſians and Gaſſendiſts. 
The Peripatetics teach, that heavy bodies fall by certain mo- 
tive powers, flowing from their forms towards the centre of 
the earth, as their proper element, or place, in the univerſe. 
Theſe powers they call impetys's; and will have them to 
have been impreſſed 
creation; being a tendency of the parts to the whole. And 
they ſuppoſe, that it is by means hereof, that the whole is 
{till preſerved in its integral ſtate ; adding, that if there were 
a perfect vacuity in any part of the air round us, a ſtone placed 
therein would not at all fall, or tend towards the earth, as be- 
ing no longer a part thereof, nor having the natural :mpetus. 


The antient Epicureans, or atomiſts, with the modern 


Newtonian philoſophers, hold, that all bodies do naturally 
gravitate, or tend downwards ; and that the mare ſtrongly, 


bodies, ſuch as they ſuppoſe atoms or primitive corpuſcles to 
be, the moſt of all. C e , | 


circular motion of the ther, which they feign for this very 


and therefore is continually endeavouring to recede from its 
centre, and to change into a reQtilinear motion; conſequent- 


receding, depreſs, or thruſt down, ſuch as have leſs motion. 
And thus the air, being moved with the moſt vehement velo- 
city, recedes more than ſolid bodies, and by that means 
drives them towards. the centre. 8 


ſuppoſing certain magnetic rays proceeding out of the earth, 


tinual emiſſion, retain the rigidity of rods, or ſtretched cords. 
Theſe rays, being diffuſed every way from the earth, as a 


withal in their progreſs, and penetrate the ſame, ſome directly, 
rays of light. Theſe rays, ſay they, are a kind of arms; 


and the deflexions and curyatures of their extremes, as it 


were fingers, or hocks, which pull, or draw, bodies from 


above towards the earth. They add, that theſe rays being 


the more rare, as they are more remote from the centre, their 


| low, in proportion as they are higher. 

Laws ef the DESCENT of begies.—l. Heavy bodies, in an unre- 

| eee fall with an uniformly accelerated motion. 

See the laws of uni formiy accelerated mation, under che articles 
ACCELERATION, and MorIom. 2 | 
Hence, 1. The ſpaces deſcended are in the duplicate ratio of 


* = blood; as from a man to his brother, nephew, or 
e. 2 N : P tries | 


thereof, Stat. 32 en. VIII. 155 : | 
ICENT, in genealogy and heraldry, the order, or ſuceeſſion 
o &ſeendants in a "4 or famil 2 | 1 ; 


rect blood who has four deſcents of gentility, both by his 
lather and mother's fide, oy whoſe — $0 Ang 
Fadfather, and father, on both ſides, were all gentlemen. 
cruris alſo uſed, in heraldry, to expreſs the coming down, 
of uy thing from above. e 5 5 . 
, a lon en deſcent is a lion with his head towards one 
= baſe points, and his heels towards one of the corners of 
me chief; as if he were leaping from ſome high place. 
PINT, fall, in mechanics, Sc. is the motion, or ten- 
7% of a body towards the centre of the earth, either di- 

I W 
to be here obſerved, firſt, that a body cannot -deſcend, 

t can divide and ſeparate the mediuin; which it can- 


des cannot penetrate each other, one mult give way 
hh the other can move: and again, though a medium, 
8 de divifible, yet, if it be ſpeciſically heavier than 
* 5 e. gr. wood, it is only heavier as it contains ky 


Mandy, The deſcending body lets as much of its weicht, 


"ws of the ſpecific "vir en one to other be 


o AMB\, 11 bi Wy .* 8 


Kone dies ſeiſed of land, wherein another has righttoenter,j| 
ad it deſcends to his heir; ſuch deſcent ſhall take away che 


t do, unleſs it be ſpecifically heavier than the medium. For 


1 


ity does it loſe in the ſame medium. For though the | 
. hne in 4 greater or leſſer bulls; yet the leſs the body; 
M N 43 Cn N. K kn ol 9.7 1 


the times and velocities; and increaſe 2 88 to the un- 
even numbers, I, 3, 5, 7, 9, c. 2. Ihe time and velo- 


— 


the beginning of their falls. 4. The ſpaces, deſcribed by a 


falling body, are as the ſquares of the times from the begin- 


ning of the fall. 


Me lay, one deſcent, two deſeents, c. A gentleman is of | A body ſpecifically heavier deſcends in a fluid medium ſpeci- 


fically lighter (e. gr. the air), with a force equal to the exceſs 
of the weight of the body above an unequal bulk of the me- 


dium: for a body only deſcends in a medium with the force 


remaining, after a part has been ſpent in.overcoming the re- 
ſiſtance of the medium; and this reſiſtance is equal to the 
weight of an equal bulk of the medium; conſequently, the 
body only falls with the excels ↄf its weight above that of an 
equal bulk of the medium. „ 
Hence, the power that ſuſtains a body in a ſpecifically lighter 
medium, is equal to the exceſs of the abſolute weight of the 
body above an equal bulk of the medium. Thus, 47 f 


pound of copper in water loſe 5 5 of their weight. A power, - 


therefore, of 4a pounds is able to ſuſtain them. 
In ſuppoſing heavy bodies to deſcend in an unreſiſting medium, 
we conceive them free of all external impediments, from what 


cauſe ſoever. So that we even ſet aſide that oblique impulſe, 


given to bodies while in falling, by the rotation of the earth, 


this. produce no — ary in a little diſtance. 
of the deſcent of heavy 


tho 
Galileo, who firſt diſcovered the 
bodies by reaſoning, afterwards confirmed the ſame by expe- 


riments; the reſult of Which, repeated an hundred times over, 


was, that the deſcent was as the ſquare of the times. 


Grimaldi and Riccioli made experiments to the ſame effect, 


though in a different manner, by letting fall a number of 

balls, weighing eight ounces. apiece, from the tops of ſeveral 
towers, and meaſuring the times of falling by a pendulum. 
Theſe: experiments are exhibited in the following table. 


"LE ? 
7 . i 
— 9 * — 


proportion 8 Aud the 


vanced; the one holding it to proceed from an internal, and 


on the ſeveral parts of the earth at the 


as they contain the more matter; conſequently, perfectly ſolid 


The Carteſian aſcribe the cauſe of the deſeent of bodies to a 


purpoſe: according to them, all circular motion is unnatural; 


ly, ſuch as have the moſt motion recede the moſt ; and, in 


The Gaſſendiſts account for the deſcent of heavy bodies, by 
and conſiſting of contiguous particles, which, by their con- 


centre, ſtrike, or impinge, on what ſolid bodies my meet 
and others obliquely and refactedly, alen the manner of | 


effect is the more feeble, and the deſcent of bodies is the more 


g „ 2 * 


| cities are in a ſubduplicate ratio of the ſpaces. 3. The ve- 
otder's right of entry, and put him to his action for recovery locity of deſcending bodies is proportionate to the times from 


- Vibrations 
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DB 8 


1 | 
| : 3 1 . re eee ke divers attributes 
#1 brations off pace at the 8 re 
| | the Pendu- | . Time. End of the 2 l N . ſcribed by his deeds, his ſayings, bis writings, hl dg 
I: | Vier | 12 | each Time. Nr as to its * appearance, — 
b 80 — — 7 — Nr er., Rom. Foot... 1 ton, and 18 even convertt le With the th; 9 A 0 
| „ ie 5 HRIM Fi dom. Foot. Rom Foot does not explain it. For, inſtead of brings eee ; 
2 8 5 0 50 10 +. * eſſential to the thing deſcribed, it only brin S lever thiy 
2: 10 1 40 40 30 accidents belonging thereto. E. gr. Peter C t number 
1 15 2 30 90 e man who lives on * green, wears black 3 ul Joh 
$1 20 3 20 160 8 the college, courts N=; Er. where it is r. frequen 
| 1 ee 250 n not give any explication of Peter, as not brin in wet We ( 
þ 6 TRL 15 13 are in Peter, but only circumſtances of —— a 
. 45 tall, young, living, wearing, frequenting, county by 
| 18 3 0 135 „ deſcription, therefore, is no proper anfwef to as if 
| n © 240 108-71 gud eft, what is he? but to that, quis eſt, who is A. g 8 


Deſcriptions, in effect, are principally uſed for f 
individuals; for things of the fame Ppecies do fuel 


Yince, then, the experi iments of Riccioli, made if ſuch con- ay 
i 5 eſſence; but only as to hic, and ille, which diff hers, 


ſiderable diſtances, agree ſo well to the theory, it is fcarce| IC, and 70 erence cons; 
worth taking notice of what is urged to the contrary by De- nothing very notable, or diftinguiſhable, But individ, 
chales, in his Mund. Math. who writes, that he had found by | the ſame kind, differ much in accidents; e. gv. Geome , 
| experiment, chat heavy bodies, in half a ſecond of time, deſcend| king, and William a citizen; Charles is a male, and 
. | 41 feet; in two 16 ; in three 36; in four 60; in five 90; 


a female; Henry is wiſe, and John a blockhead, &. T1 
in ſix 123. It is ſufficient, that he deduces the irregularity| a deſcription is an accumulation of accidents, whereby thi 


. * ” 


ttom the reſiſtance of the air, which we ſuppoſe out of the 
© queſtion. | 8 5 
. If an heavy body deſcend, in an unreſiſting me- 


dium, through an interval not over-large, the ſpace it de- 
ſcribes, is the ſubduple of that which it would deſcribe, in the 


large We 


are _— diſtinguiſhed from each other, though they { be 
27855 5 | exec 


differ at all in eſſence. 
Some authors call a deſcription a quaſi- definition, x, f. 
is a thing diviſible, moveable, ſolid, extended, bl 


only wants of a definition in this, that, inſtead of the form 


fame time with the velocity acquired at the end of the fall. efſence of a thing, it gives one or more properties ariſing f 
III. The time wherein a body falls from a given height being] the form or eſſence. | pe 
wen, to determine the ſpaces it fell in the . parts of DfscRITIox, in geometry. — To deſcribe a cirde, di 
F | parabola, Cc. is to conftrut, or form thoſe figures, w 
Suppoſe the given altitude = a, the time St, and the ſpace| _ ruler, compaſſes, c. | 


—— — 


; it fell in one part of time x: then DESERTER, in war, a foldier on the muſter-roll, I 
: EE ES. CEN quits the ſervice without leave, or lifts himſelf under ant dl 
„ officer, into a different regiment. Tag ; 

— a7 The puniſhment. of deſertion is death.—All foldiers fo hy "OY 

|  X=a:t | | | | half a league from à gariſon, or army, going towark ons 

Therefore the ſpace paſſed over in the ſecond part of time is| enemy's country, or quarter, without a paſs, are dern An 


n:t*; conſequently, that paſſed over in the ſecond time 8 The qu 

r: taz; that in the third 5 t, Coe. The antient church excommunicated deſerters, as hai 
E. gr. In the experiments of Riccioli, above delivered, the] violated their oath. _ SIE 12 | 

ball fell 240 feet in four ſeconds, Therefore the ſpace fallen | DESHABILLE *, a French term, naturalized of late. It 

dhe firſt ſecond was = 240: 16 15. The ſpace in the] perly ſignifies a night-gown, and other neceſſaries, mate 

ſecond was=15 . 3==45. That in the third = 15. 5=75.| of in drefling or undreſſing. Mr. is not to be ſpok 

And that in the fourth 15. 7 = os. | | I | withal, he is yet in his deſhabille, i. e. undreſſed, or in 

IV. The time wherein. a body falls a given ſpace being | 1 | 


and treated as deſerter:. 


— — ̃— AIDES Hb ts ade — — 2 
. l 
0 


ö b night-gown. * 
| given; to determine the time wherein it will fall any other The word is a compound of the privative de, nd 
2 given ſpace, in the ſame medium e | | 


ince the ſpaces are as the ſquares of the thiol, to the ace | n 3 DES 
which the body falls in the given time, the ſpace in the 7 | e in heraldry, is when a beaſt has 1 — { 
ſtion, and the ſquare of the given time, find a fourth propor- wic TOM r ſo as they ſtill remain arp. cg 
tional, which will be the ſquare of the time fought. The Nate 2 ir all ſeparation from their natural places 


7 (13 215 S 9=3- © 1 
| ; e ſpace a body falls in a given time being given; to 
determine the ſpace it will fall in any other given time: | 


tis will be the ſpace required. 


hes ned te ahm | DESIGN, the plan, or repreſentation, of the order, gen 
VVV „ int natonting. af:e betting, goon; 
building, or the like, 120 


is ſolved. . 


falling 240 feet, it is inquired in what time it would fall 135 
feet? the anſwer will be found = (135: 16: 240) =\/ 


Jo the ſquare of the time wherein the body falls the given 


ſpace, the ſquare of the time wherein it ſhould fall the ſpace 
required, and the given fp 


ace, ſeek a fourth proportional; 


For inſtance, Riccioli's ball falling 60 feet in 2 ſeconds, it 


For the Laws f -the DESCENT of bodies on bene planes 
ſee Inclined PLANE. £% . 1 05 A adv 


PENDULUM. 


proved by geometricians to be the cycloid, 1 


| DescenrT into a diteb, is a deep trench, or ſap, cut through th 
eſplanade, and under the covert-way, covered over head with 


fires. - See Mor. 


minem. 


ESCRIBENT, is a term in geometry, expreſſing ſome line | 
or ſurface, which by its motion produces a plane figure, or a| - 


ſolid. 


- DESCRIPTION, an imperſect, or unaccurate definition of 


2 ching, giving a ſort of knowlege thereof from ſome acci- 


dents and circumftances peculiar to it, which determine it | 


enough to give an idea that may diſtinguiſh it from other 
things; but without explaining its nature or eſſence. 


Grammarians content themſelves with de/criptions : philoſo- ' 


phers require definitions d thipgs. See DerinprioN. 


1 


For example; one of Riccioli's balls, in four minutes time, 


is aſked what ſpace it will fall in 4 ſeconds? the anſwer is, 
16. 60: 42 4. 60 240. 3 8 | 


For the ls of Drsczxr in Cychids; ſee CycLoi, and 


Line of fwifteft DescenT,"is that which a body falling by the 
2 nes een deſeribes in the ſhorteſt time; which is| 


In wet ditches, the deſcent is made even to the ſurface of the | 
water: in dry ditches, it is carried to the bottom of the 
moat; where traverſes are made to lodge and ſecure the 


Which the figures are well diſpoſed. The dhſen dl“ 
poem, or book, is artfully laid. Claudian never ſees 
4 whole deſign together : when he compoſes a part, he th 


on paper. | 


Dksiex, in weaving manufactories, expreſſes the is 


which, being diſpoſed ſo as to raiſe the threads of f 
planks and hurdles, an loaded with earth, againſt artificial zs to be put in the eye of the ſhuttle, for wool. - 4 


lowing manner = 
A paper is. provided, ' conſiderably broader 


s / 


The painter has ſhewn the firſt deſign of his piece, in wt 


of nothing elſe, and works up every member, as if it 
ſeparate from all the reſt, © ; 
In building, we uſe the term ichnography, when by 

is only meant the plan of a building, or a flat figures 


Orthography, when ſome face, or ſide, of the build 
raiſed rom the ground. | 
And ſcenography, when both 


ſpective. | 


front Ther ſides are ſeen in 


wherewith the workman enriches his ſtuff, or 6; 
which he copies aſter ſome painter. © 
In undertaking ſuch kinds of figured ſtuffs, it i nete 
that, before the firſt ſtroke of the ſhuttle, the whole 4: 
be repreſented on the threads of the warp; We do " 
in colours, - but withan infinite number of little pack 


let the workman ſee, from time to time, * 


This method of preparing the work, is called, “ 


- deſign, or reading the figure, which is performed ir t 


than th la 

of a length proportionate to what is intended to be repre 
thereon. This they divide lengthwiſe, by m mal. 
lines as there are intended to be threads in the . 

. croſs. theſe lines by others drawn breadthwiſe, Y 

the former, make little equal ſquares. On the bern 


- ſquared, the painter de/igns his figures, and height, 


the "deſign i! 


4 


with colours, as he thinks fit. When a 
a workman reads it, while another lays it on tue 
Now, to read the deſign, is to tell the perſon 
the loom, the number of ſquares, or threads 


0 Ma 
compli 


. bee be b reading; intimating, at the fame time, 
Wt + is ground or figure. | 

_ rt, Apr on No ſimblot, is to faſten little ſtrings 
0 


ackthreads which are to raiſe the threads 
2 fo — they continue to do till the whole deftgn 


2 piece being compoled of ſeveral repetitions of the ſame 


the whole defign is drawn, the drawer, to re- 
4 2 ſay, the 4965 afreſh, has nothing to do, but 
1 the little ſtrings, with flip-knots, to the top of the 
k ot which he had let down to the bottom ; and this he is 
- neat as often as is neceſſary, till the whole be manufactured. 
The riband-weavers have likewiſe a deſign, but much more 
ble than that now deſcribed: it is drawn on paper, with lines 
and ſquares, repreſenting the threads of the warp, and woot. 
Fit in lieu of lines, whereof the figures of the former conſiſt, 
theſe only conſiſt of points or dots, placed in certain of the 
little {quares formed by the interſection of the lines; theſe 
ins mark the threads of the warp that are to be raiſed, 
ar the ſpaces left blank denote the threads that are to keep 
their ſituation. The reſt is managed as in the former. 
Deslox is particularly uſed, in png, for the firſt idea of a 
ge work, drawn roughly, and in little, with intention to 
te executed, and finiſhed in large. 


the figures, or things intended to be repreſented, or the lines 
that terminate and circumſcribe tge. : 

Such a deſign: is ſometimes drawn in crayons, or ink, without 
any ſhadows at all : ſometimes it 1s hatched, that is, the 
ſhadows are expreſſed by ſenſible lines, uſually drawn acroſs 
each other with the pen, crayon, or graver. Sometimes, again, 
the ſhadows are done with the crayon rubbed, ſo as there do 
not appear any lines; ſometimes the grain, or ſtrokes of the 
crayon, appear, as not being rubbed ; ſometimes the deſign 
is waſhed, that is, the ſhadows are done with a pencil in 
[ndian ink, or ſome other liquor; and ſometimes the defign is 
coloured, that is, colours are laid on much like thoſe intend- 
ed for the grand work. x | 


eines, good taſte, elegance, character, diverſity, expreſ- 
hon, and perſpective. | ge | 

Conectneſs depends principally on the juſtneſs of the propor- 
tions, and a knowlege of anatomy. Taſte is an idea or 
manner of deſigning, which ariſes either from the complexion, 
and natural diſpoſition, or from education, one's . maſter, 
ſtudies, &'c. Elegance gives the figures a kind of delicacy which 


pleaſes every body. The character, is what is peculiar to 
% every thing has its peculiar character to diſtinguiſn it. 


to its character, and the ſeveral circumſtances it is ſuppoſe 
© be in. The perſpective, is the repreſentation of the parts 


in, with reſpect to the point of fight. . \ 


in ul The deſign, or draught, is a part of the greateſt import and 

tent in painting: it is acquired chiefly by habit and appli- 
ae rules being of leſs avail here than in any of the other | were only ſons-in-law. Codin. p. 38. deſcribes the habit 
2 of the art, as colouring, clair-obſcure, expr eſ-] and ornaments of the deſpot. See the notes of Fa. Goar on 
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acuſtom themſelves 


lore th 
pieces, 


* 2 but 
9 ſuch thing as deſigning with ſtrick juſtneſs, but b 
Nen 8 and proportioning every part to the firſt, s | 
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ome time before their election. | 


ln this ſenſe, the deſign is the ſimple contour, or outlines, of | the glaſs, as you ſee it a 


The qualities, or conditions, required in a deſign, are eor- 


5 ' : 7 
Ide principal rules that regard the deſign are, that novices 


ey begin to ſhadow ; to make their contours in great mogul, grand ſignor, ſophi of 


ON, the act of marking or indicating, and 


Dp ESV 


DESIGNA TOR“, # Roman officer, who. aMgned Aud 


marked each perſon his place and rank in public ceremonies; 
ſhews, proceſſions, &c. 


* The word is formed from the verb dz/gnare, to defigit: 
The deſignator was a kind of marſhal, of maſter of the cere- 
monies, who 5 the ſeats, march; otder, &c. 
8 


There were de/tgnators at funeral ſolemnities, and it the 
games; theatres, and ſhews; who not only aſſigned every body 
his place, but alſo led him to it ; as appears from the ptologue 
to the Peenulus of Plautus: ng : 
Much of the ſame nature were the agonothetæ of the Gteeks. 
DESIGNING, the art of delineating, ot drawing the ap- 
pearance of natural objects, by lines, om a plain. 
To deſign; according to the rules of mathematics, makes the 
object of perſpeQtive, * | 
To . the camera obſcura; ſee CAMERA Obſcurd, 
Mechanical Method of Ds ION Objects. Provide a ſquare 
piece of glaſs, fitted into a frame, ABDC (Tab. Perſpec- 
tive, fig. 15.); and waſh or ſmear it over with water, wherein 
a little gum has been diſſolved. When it is well dried again; 
turn it towards the object or objects to be deſigiied, ſo as that 
the whole thereof may be ſeen through a dioptra, or ſight 
GH, fixed thereto: then proceed to work, and; applying 
the eye to the ſight, with a pen and ink draw evety thing on 
pear thereon. Having finiſhed the 
dtaught lay a fair thoiſ paper thereon ;j and, preſſing it 
pretty tight down, the whole will be transferred from the 
glaſs to the paper. —This method is very good, eaſy, and 
exact, and deſerves to be niore uſed by painters; - 
DESAVOHAMENTUM. See ADvowinG: = 


Servia, and ſome of the eigtſbouring countties. 

The word, in its firſt origin, ſignified the ſame with the Latin 

herus, and the Engliſh maſter: but, in time, it underwent 
the ſame fate on medals, as, among the Latins, Cæſar did 

with regard to Auguſtus; BACIAEYC anſwefing to Auguſtus, 

and AECHIOTHC, deſpotes, to Cæſar. See C SAR. 


crowhed, the, ſon out of reſpect, would only take the name 
SECIHOTHC, leaving to his father that of BACIAE) C. For 
it is to be noted, that it was juſt about the time that the em- 
perors began to ceaſe to uſe Latin inſcriptions. 
This delicacy, however, did not laſt long; fot the N r 
emperors preferred the quality of EC OT HC, to that o 
BACIAETC particularly Conſtantine, Michael Ducas, Nice- 
phorus Botoniates, Romanus Diogenes, the Comneni, and 


ſrikes people of judgment, and a certain agreeableneſs, which | {ome others. 


In imitation of the princes; the princeſſes likewife aſſumed the 


each thing, in which there muſt be a diverfity ; inaſmuch | title of AECIIOINA, ' 


It was the emperor Alexius, ſurnanied the Angel, that ctea- 


The expreſſion, is the repreſentation of an object _— ted the dignity of deſpot, and made it the firſt after that of 


emperor, above that of Auguſtus, of Sebaſtocrator, and 
Cæſar. See AuGtsrT; | 


a 2 painting, or figure, according to the ſituation they are| The deſpots were uſually the emperors ſons, or ſons in law, 


and their collegues, or copartners, in the empire, as well as 
their preſumptive heirs —The dz/pots, that were ſons of the 
emperors, had more privileges and authority than thoſe that 


that author. | 


ad the city of Sparta, or Lacedæmon, by way of apan- 


Such are moſt of the eaſtern a "oa as thoſe of the 
erſia, Cc. | 


DO 


"eg Without taking notice of the little muſcles, and other |DESPOUILLE, in heraldry, is the whole eaſe, ſkin, or 
Hg to make themſelves maſters of the rules of perſpec- 
. o obſerye every ſtroke, as to its perpendicular, parallel, 
bo oe; and particularly ſo to compare, and oppoſe the] creature. * 8 

and 2 Baut upon and traverſe the perpendicular, as to form |DESPUMATION, the clarification of any liquor, by thtow- 

SM und the mind, which is the great, and almoſt ing up its foulneſs in a froth, and taking that off. | 

de“ rule of deſigning juſtly; to have a * not only [DESQUAMATION, expreſſes the flaking or ſcaling of carious 
alſo to the part already deſigned, there] bones. See ExrOLIATIOx. TIES ED | 
DESSERT, or DxSAx r, the laſt ſervice brought on the tables 


flough of a beaſt, with the head,' feet, tail, and all appurte- 
nances, ſo that being filled, or ſtuffed, it looks like the intire 


it relates to perſpective : as, that thoſe objects be ſeen| duſſert conſiſts of fruits, paſtry-works, confections, &e. 


29 8 of quality, when the meats are all taken off. The 


> Whoſe rays meet in a point; that the eye and ob- DESSICATIVE, or Dxsiccarivz, in medicine, a remedy 
Ki ways Conceived as immoveable ; that the ſpace, or 
eepe, tween them, be conceived tranſparent; and that fkin over old ſores, Ec. 
al ty Jects and picture, be at a juſt diſtance, which is Pimpinella is held deterfive, dgſiccative, and vulnerary. 
aner the bigneſs of the ſubject, or picture. See] Lemery. 11 | 


that has the virtue of drying up ſuperfluous moiſture ;' uſed to 


DESTILLATION, or diſgillation, in chymiftry. See DisT11.- 
LATION. 25 


5 nown. — The deſignation of ſuch an le DESTIN IES, in mythology. See the article Pax c x. 

8 the tenants, butments, and boundings. Among DESTINY, the order, diſpo 

tra 8 were deſignations of the conſuls and other 
3 l 


ſition, 'or chain of ſecond cauſes 


a neceſſity of event, 


| Ac- 


DESPO T, a title or quality given to the princes of Walachia, 5 


Thus, Nicephorus, having ordered his ſon Stauracius to be 


nn 
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Under the ſucceſſors of Conſtantine the Great, the title det 


to copy good originals at firſt ſight; not] f Sparta was given to the emperors ſon, or brother, Who 
to uſe ſquares in drawing, for fear of ſtinting and confining 4 S P ? ? 


ir judgment; to ſtay till they can deſign well after the] nage. | | 
tet deore they begin the practice of perſpective rules; in [DESPOTISM, or DesPoTIC government, a form of govern- 
LY after the life, to learn to adjuſt the bigneſs of their ment wherein the prince is abſolute and arbitrary, doing 


k es to the viſual angle, and the diſtance, of the eye from] whatever he liſts, without being checked by any other power. 
e model, or object; to mark out all the parts of the deſign, 


e ſay a deſiccative unguent, Sc. 


appointed by providence; and importing, or carrying with it, 
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According to many of the heatheri philoſophers, d % was] To do this, in all internal caſes eſpecially, the medicine 
a ſecret and inviſible power, or virtue, which, with incom- | be ſuppoſed to maintain its primary properties, until it ar 
prehenſible wiſdom, conducted what to us appears irr egular | at the place of action; and there it does what intitlez * 
and fortuitous. This amounts to what we call God. the appellation of a detergent, and a vulnerary: 1 
The Stoics, by de/tiny, underſtood a certain concatenation of | adheſive quality, which conſiſts in the comparative n it 
things, which from all eternity follow each other of abſolute ſurface, and flexibility of its component parts, by Shi \ of 
neceſſity, their being no power able to interrupt their con- | readily falls into contact with, and adheres te, the Nough N 
nexion. This anſwers, in a great degree, to our idea of pro- ulcerous exſudations, which, If their looſe ſituations a. of 
4 | „ 5 I fily carried along with the medicine; and when ſuch n , 
Hut the Stoics made even the gods themſelves ſubject to the | is fo carried away, which is the cleanſing and deter atter 
neceflity of this &//iny. The truth is, the Stoics rather de- | what was inſtrumental in this office, will afterwards fic 
fine what the word deſtiny ſhould ſignify, than what it did | and adhere to the cutaneous filaments, until, by the ws 
| ſignify in common language; for they had no diſtinct idea of | tion, and the protruſion of proper nouriſhment, a Drag 
this power, to which they attributed thoſe events. They had | to the ſame place, the waſte is made up, that is, the ulcer i 
only a vague, confuſed idea of I know not what chimera, or healed. Quincy, Ts . 
unknown cauſe, to which they referred that invariable diſpo- | After the like manner is the operation of detergengs t 
ſition, and the eternal concatenation of all things. There | be accounted for in external application. By the warndh 
is no real being that the name de/tiny can agree to. The | of their parts they rarefy, and by their adheſive quality th 
| heathen philoſophers, who had framed a notion thereof, ſup- join with, and take off along with them, in every defies 
poſed it to exiſt, without knowing preciſely what they meant | what is thrown upon the place to which they are i, 2 
by it. But men, not daring on the one ſide to impute to pro- til a more convenient matter is brought thither by the on 
.  vidence the evils and en ee that befel them, as they lating juices, which they aſſiſt in adhering to, and incarnz. 
imagined, undeſervedly ; and, on the other fide, not being | ting the eroded cavities. Only this may be taken notice « 
willing to allow, that it was theirown fault; formed this phan- that internally, whatſoever. of this kmd is mixed with the 
| tom of #e/tiny, to bear the weight of all the evil. animal fluids, by the known laws of circulation, will be ff 
DESTRUCTION, paſſirely taken; is the corruption or anni- | ſeparated, and left behind; for all thoſe parts which are fe. 
-  hilation of ſomething before eil . See CoRRuPpTion. {| difically heavieſt, will move neareſt the axis of the carzl 
A thing paſles from eſe, to W 4 either, by corruption, | _ becauſe thei? moments are the greateſt, and will cary then 
when nothing of the ſubſtance is loſt, but only the accidents, | as near as can be, in ſtrait lines; but the lighter parts vil 
vi. the diſpoſition of parts; or, by annihilation, when both | always joſtled to the ſides, where they ſooneſt mect with 
ſubſtance and accidents are loſt. ' 1 outlets to get quite off, or are ftruck into ſuch cavities a we 
DESUDATION expreſſes a profuſe and inordinate ſweating, | are here ſpeaking of, in which they adhere, and make part o 
followed by the irruption of ſudamina, or heat-pimples. See || the ſubſtance. - NED] | 
Su DAMINA. | 55 Es This is underſtood of the milder fort of detergents; and i i 
DESULTOR, in antiquity, a vaulter, or leaper, who jumped eaſy to conceive from hence, how an increaſe of thoſe qu 
off one horſe upon another. | I ities of activity and adhefion conjointly, may make a mel 
Among the Scythians, Indians, and Numidians, the cavaliers, || cine arife to the greateſt efficacy in this reſpect. And ii 
or horſemen, who ſerved in the wars, were very expert de- upon this foot that all thoſe medicines operate which are giz 
ſultores; that is, they always carried with them at leaſt two to cleanſe obſtructions, or foulneſſes, in any of the viſcera, d 
/ horſes, and when that they were mounted on grew weary, || paflages; and which may be increaſed in efficacy ſo far, ut 
or wanted breath, they leaped, with great agility and addreſs, i} fetch off even the membranes, and part of the capillary veſh 
upon the other which they led in their hand. DETERMINATE :Problem, is that which has but one, offi 
Ihe Greeks and Romans borrowed the ſame practice from thoſe ||- at leaſt but a certain number of ſolutions, in oontradi?f V NE 
barbarous nations; but they only uſed it in their games, races, to an indeterminate problem, which admits of infinite {d 0a the d 
and funeral folemnities ; and never, that we read of, in war. tions. 3 W . i "ap * 
The deſultores, therefore, were, among the people of Aſia] Such, e. gr. is the problem, To deſcribe an iſoſceles tray eſche; 
and Africa, ſoldiers ; but, among the Romans, &c.'they were or given line, whoſe angles at the baſe ſhall be double that men, wh; 
no more than tumblers and poſture-maſters, Euftathius, 'onj| the vertex: which has only one ſolution ; as that which b IA TI. 
Homer's Iliad, Lib. IV. aſſures us, that, inſtead of two, they lows has two, viz. To find an iſoſoeles triangle, whoſe us 1 ( 
had ſometimes four or ſix horſes, all a-breaſt, and would i} and-perimeterare given. ; OY awc 
| Jump from the firſt to the fourth, or ſixth, which was the || A determinate problem may either be ſimple or linear, plug Por, 
, maſterpiece of their art. 1 hg I. _folid, or ſurſolid. ee e 
DETACHED Pieces, in fortification, are demi-lunes, rave-DETERMINATION, in phyſics, the diſpoſition or tende 
lins, horn and crown-works, and even baſtions, when ſepa- of a body towards one way, rather than another. 
rated, or at a diſtance from the body of the place. | Heavy bodies have a Wetermination towards the centre of 
In painting, the figures are ſaid to be well detached,” or earth. | OP | 
looſened, when they ſtand free, and diſengaged from each [DETERMINATION is alſo uſed for the action whereby 2 ca 
other, are no- where confounded together, but ſtand out with | or agent is limited, or reſtrained, to act, or not a8, lis 
a ftrong relievo from the ground, and from each other. that, and in this or in that manner. 5 
DETAC NT, a military term, ſignifying a certain num-||. Determinations, ſay the ſchoolmen, proceed either iron 
der of ſoldiers, taken out of ſeveral regiments or companies | efficient cauſe; in which caſe the determinqtim 's called |; 
equally, to be employed in fome particular enterprize; as to | fective; as, when an artiſt determines an inſtrument ta a t 
form a kind of flying camp, to. relieve a party already en- | tain action; or from the form, as that determines the nl 
gaged in battle, to join a ſeparate army, to WA at the ] ferency of the matter; and thus our ſenſes are ſaid to. | 
of a place, or to enter into ſome gariſon. I terminations to have ideas upon the preſence” af en 
ETENTION, the poſſeſſion, or holding, of lands, or the objects. | M 
like, from ſome other claimant. I Orthe determination is from the matter or ſubject that rect 
The word is Chiefly uſed in an ill ſenſe, for an unjuſt with- | the action; and thus the heating of fire upon clay * 
holding, G. 8 6 Wome | it to harden, upon wax to-foften, Cc. Or it is fron iy 
The canons condemn a perſon who has intruded into a be- ject; as when we ſay, colour determines the viſtye power: 
nefice, to make reſtitution of all the fruits thereof, during the laſtly,” it is from the end, as the end determines the 6 
time of his unjuſt detention. 1 75 Determinations, again, are either moral or phyſica: „ 
DETERIORATION, an act whereby a thing is impaired, or | determinution is that proceeding from a cauſe which 0 7 
rendered worſe. - | | ; I morally, i. e. by commanding, perfuading, or adilmg 
When the deterioration of a commodity, ſeized by an officer, | effect. e eee eee e oi 
ariſes from the fault of the keeper, he is anfwerable for the | Phyfical determination, is in act whereby God en 
ſame. | WR | applies a ſecond cauſe to act, antecedently to al 12 T' 
J. Frederic Mayer, profeflor at Leipſic, printed a treatiſe of the creature. Such a determination the homiſts 15 
deterioration,” in the year 1695. under the title of Tragtatus de] minicans maintain - neceſſary to all and ſingulu 195 
IJ 7 ie os opt . every creature. The. Jeſuits, on the con Sn ory 
* DETERGENT, . in medicine, is applied to remedies that | thus determines even ſecond cauſes ; and hold, that _ 
cleanſe, mundify, and carry off viſcid 'and-glutinous humours. no influence on ſecond: cauſes, but only with the ſo 
The plant bucks-horn deterges, and conſolidates woutids. on the aQion. And thus they exclude a phyſica 
| Rhaponticum is aperitive, and good againſt the gravel and] tion, both from natural cauſes, as ſuppoſing then? | 
"ſtone ; it alſo deterges, and expels poiſon. _ termined by nature to act; fo that there needs hw) | 
. Detergents are not only ſoftening and adheſive, but alſo, by'a | ternal determination from God to the ſeveral hon, 
. peculiar activity, or diſpoſition to notion, joined with a ſuit- from free cauſes, as ſuppoſing ſuch 'a predetermi 
able configuration of parts, are apt to abrade, and carry along to our natural liberty. - gol 
With them, ſuch particles as they lay hold of in their paſſage, | A determination-to' be pleaſed with certain forms | þ 
All medicines of this intention are ſuppoſed to'cleanſe and | a late ingenious: author calls, an internal ſenſe; 7 
| heal, that'is, incarnate, or fill up with new fleſh, all ulcerations — to be pleaſed with virtuous actions, chant” 
nnd ſoulneſſes occaſioned thereby, whether internal or external. | ners, &c. a moral ſenſe. 7 8 8 
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"TERSIVES, in medicine, the ſame with detergent. See 

Y. | 
Perinat, a deterſive medicine, which cleanſes the lower 
A CY unguents are alſo called mundificatives. 


eter ue 
* 2 of the ſtrawberry are deter ſive and 


— TE a writ which lies againſt a man who, having goods, 
D _hattels delivered to keep, refuſes to re-deliver them. 
- nue anſwe „in great meaſure, to the acta depoſiti of 
civilans.— He takes his action of detinue, to recover the 
pr itained ; not the damages ſuſtained by the detinue. 
MTONATION , in chemiſtry, the noif: which ſome mi- 

got? and other bodies, make, when they begin to heat in 
gucibles ; by the yolatile parts ruſhing out with impetuoſity, 
nd the humidity eſcaping. | 

The word is formed of de, and tone, I thunder. 

-x is much the ſame with decrepitation; only its 

6 wha forcible, and the noiſe is een er ſul- 

nan heated, Sc. goes off with a violent crack, i. e. makes 
fonation. 3 1 

nr takes away the impure volatile ſulphur from bo- 


Neves denotes the act, or operation, of expelling the 


and leaving behind the fixed and internal parts. 
This is chiefly performed by means of ſaltpetre, &c. See 
ANTIMONY- | | Ti g 
DFTRAN CHE“, among the French heralds, fignifies a line 
hend-wiſe, which does not come from the very dexter angle, 
but either from ſome part of the upper edge, and thence 
filing athwart, or diagonally ; or from part of the dexter 
fide, They ſay, tranche, detranchi, and retranche ; to de- 
note, that there are two diagonal lines, making two parti- 
tions in the eſcutcheon, and coming from the angles, and a 
third from ſome of the other parts above-mentioned. See 
TRANCHE'. | | f 
MEVASTAVERUNT), or DevasTaAvirt, bona teflatoris, a. 
writ lying againſt.executors, and adminiſtrators, for paying 
cies, and debts on ſimple contract without ſpecialties, be- 
fore debts on bonds and ſpecialties.— In which caſe, the exe- 


the poods of the teſtator, or converted them to their own 
oe; and are compellable to pay ſuch debts, by ſpecialty, out 
of their own goods. & 1 

DEVENERUNT, a writ antiently directed to the eſcheator, 
on the death of the heir of a tenant of the king holding in 
cojite, within age, and in the king's cuſtody; commanding 
the eſcheator to inquire, upon the oaths of good and lawful 
men, what lands and tenements, by the death of the tenant, 
tome to the king. | 8 
DEVIATION, in the old aſtronomy, a motion of the deferent, 
ecliptic, See DEF ER ENT. 

Ide greateſt deviation of Mercury is ſixteen minutes; that 
of Venus is only ten. Fe Ws 


7 8 down from heaven, for pretending to equal himſelf 

kh e | 

;2 cad * The word is formed from the French diable, of the Latin 
f Gabolus, which comes from the Greek A:aSoavs, accuſer, or 
calumniator. . | 

The Ethiopians paint the devil white, to be even with the 

Europeans, who paint him black. Ludolph. i 

We find no mention of the word devil in the Old Teſtament; 

but only of Satan: nor do we meet with the word devil, in 

ay heathen authors, in the ſignification attached to it among 
niftians; that is, as a creature revolted from God: their 

Weolopy went no farther than to evil gen, or dæmons, who 


prred both a good principle, and an evil principle, which was 
I enemy of e eee 
ice relations we have of the religion of the Americans, 
* us, of ſome idolatrous nations, who worſhip the devil; 
be term devil muſt not here be taken in the common 
Mt beings; one whereof is good, and the other evil. And 
Aral the earth under the guidance and direction of that 
57 which our authors, with ſome impropriety, call 


in heraldry, a name common to all figures, ciphers, 
Man, rebus's, motto's, &c. which, by their alluſion to 
for th, i Perſons, or families, denote their qualities, nobi- 
Ri: h 


1 nh ſenſe, is of a much older ſtanding than he- 


1 houſings, and banners, and at length on the 
| ms us the K was the deviſe of the French kings of 


Charles, f 
8 were alſo 2 rom Charles V. to Charles IX. 


impure, volatile, and ſulphureous part, out of antimony ;| 


NIL“, DianBoLus, an evil angel ; one of thoſe celeſtial | 


"> deviſe they call the eſcutcheon of the city of Rome. 


cutors are as liable to actions, as if they had notoriouſly waſted | 


paralled and perſecuted mankind. . Thus, the Chaldeans be-| 


people have an idea of two collateral independ:- | 


| 


or eccentric, whereby it advances to, or recedes from, the 


Nez; CS by rebus's, equivocals, or alluſions, 
ee B. | | | 


nn. 
= 
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DE v 


both to names and arms. The dukes of Guiſe took ſor theif 
2 an A in an O, to ſignify, chacun A ſon tour, every one 
in his turn: and the houſe of Seneſai, in virtute & bonore 


Seneſces : ſome, that had towers in their arms, turr is mea Deus, 


&c | 


There are alſo znigmatical deviſes : as that of the Golden 
Fleece, with Autre n aurai; intimating, that Philip the Good, 
who inſtituted that order, renounced every other woman, but 
Iſabella of Portugal, whom he then married. 

Deviſes ſometimes contain intire proverbs: as that of Cæſar 
Borgia, aut Cæſar, aut nibil. 


The word deviſe is formed from the Latin dividere, and was 


applied to the things juſt mentioned, as well as thoſe hereafter 
mentioned; by reeſon they ſerved to divide, ſeparate, and diſ- 
tinguiſh, perſons, parties, &c. Fa. Menetrier obſerves, that 
there are as many different kinds of deviſes, as there are diſ- 
ferent manners of diſtinguiſhing one another, or as there are 
ſimple figures, or words, capable of exprefling qualities, of- 
fices, virtues, actions, &c. of perſons ; and of notifying, or 
diſtinguiſhing them from others. 


Deviss is now taken, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, for an em- 


blem; or a repreſentation of ſome natural body, with a motto, 
or ſentence, applied in a figurative ſenſe to the advantage of 
ſome perſon. | | 


In this ſenſe, the figure, or image, is called the Body; and 


the motto the ſoul, of the deviſe. 


A deviſe is a ſort of metaphor, repreſenting one object by 
another, wherewith it has ſome reſemblance : fo that a deviſe 


is only true, when it contains a metaphorical ſimilitude, and 
may itſelf be reduced into a compariſon. Laſtly, it is a me- 
taphor painted, and viſible, ' and that ſtrikes the eye. All 
theſe circumſtances are required to a deviſe; and, without 


them, a figure only makes a hieroglyphic, and a motio only a 
ſentence. | by 


Fa. Bouhours gives an accutate explication of the word de- 


_ viſe, in an extract inſerted in the Memoires de Trevoux. A 


deviſe, ſays he, is a compoſition, or aſſemblage, of figures 
drawn from nature and art, called the body; and of a few 
words adapted to the figure, called the ſoul: ſuch a 9's 
pound, adds he, we make uſe of to denote our thought, or 
intention, by compariſon : for the eſſence of the mn con- 
ſiſts in a compariſen taken from nature, or art, and founded 
on a metaphor, : 


This he illuſtrates in the following inſtance : A young noble- 


man, of great courage and ambition, bore, for his deviſe, in 


the laſt carouſal at the court of France, a rocket mounted 
in the air, with this Italian motto, poco duri, purche m'inalzi ; 
may I laſt but a ſhort time, provided I mount high; which 
ſeems to hold forth the following diſcourſe : As the rocket 
riſes a great pitch, though it only endures a little while; ſo 


it does not concern me to live long, provided I attain to glory 


and eminence ;j which is a juſt compariſon. _ 
On this footing, a deviſe, to define it rightly, is, a painted 
metaphor ; or, rather, an ænigma inverted : for, whereas 
ænigma's repreſent nature, or art, by the events of hiſtory, 
and the adventures of fables ;' a droihe is, a repreſentation of 
human qualities by natural, or artificial, bodies. _ 


Thus, to expreſs the character of Louis XIV; a fun was - 
eg ; which yet, luminous as it is, has more power than 


uſtre: and the better to determine the ſenſe of the painting 
to this ſignification, the Caſtilian motto is added; Mas vir- 
tud que luz. The perſonal merit of Mary, queen of 
Scots, was repreſented by a pomgranate, with theſe words; 
Mon prix weſt pas de ma couronne: and the talent of 
an apoſtolical perſon, who became all things to all men, 


by a looking-glaſs, with thoſe words of St. Paul; Omnibus 


omnia. 3 e | 
Deviſes are uſed on coins, counters, ſeals, ſhields, triumphal 
arches, artificial fire-works, and other ſolemnities. They are 


a ſort of images, very pertinently and artfully repreſenting 


the enterprizes and intrigues of war, love, piety, ſtudy, for- - 


tune, Se. ö yo ; : | A 

The French have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this way, eſpeci- 
ally ſince the time of cardinal Mazarin, who had a wonderful 
fancy for deviſes  *" 1 * 
The Itatians have reduced the making of deviſes into an art, 


and laid down the laws and rules thereof. Some of the prin- 


cipal are, 1. That there be nothing monſtrous, or extravagant, 


in the figures; and nothing contrary to the nature of things, or 
to the common opinion of mankind, 2. That figures be not 


Joined which have no affinity, or relation, to each other; the 
metaphor being to be founded on ſomething real, and not on 
hazard, or imagination, excepting ſome whimſical eombina- 
tions eſtabliſhed in mythology : which cuſtom, arid the autho- 
rity of the poets, have made paſs for natural; 3. That the hu- 
man body be never taken intogevi/es z as this would be to com- 
pare a man with himſelf. 4. That there be a ſort of unity in 
the figures which compoſe the body: we do not mean, that 
there muſt only be a ſimple figure; but that, if there be 
ſeveral, they muſt have a relation and ſubordination to each 
other; ſo that there be one principal figure whereon all the 
reſt depend: though ſtill the fewer figures there are in the 


body of 1 and the leſs they are confuſed, the more 


per. 
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© DEVOLUTION, in the French law, a right acquired by de- 


vives his wife, or the wife ſurviving her husband, is prohibited 
to alienate the real and immoveable effects of the deceaſed ;| 
and obliged to preſerve them for the children iſſued from that 


D LU 


perfect and elegant is the deviſe. 5. The motto, which is 
to animate beg Fog muſt ow. ſo accurately thereto, 5 
that it could not ſerve for any other. 6. Nothing is to be 
named that appears to the eye, and which the bare inſpection 
might notify. 7. The motto is not to have a complete ſenſe 
of itſelf ; for, being to make a compound with the figure, it 
muſt only be a part, and, conſequently, mult not ſignify the 
© whole. If the words alone have a complete ſignification, 
you have a full and diſtinct notion independently of the fi- 
ure; Whereas the ſighification ſhould reſult from both. 8. 
The ſhorter the motto, the more beautiful; and a ſuſpenſion 
of the ſenſe, which leaves ſomewhat to gueſs, is one of the 
principal graces. of the deviſe. ly, It is accounted a hap- 
pineſs, where the words of a poet are applied in a ſenſe which 
bo never dreamed of, and yet fo pertinently, that it ſhould, 
ſeem they had been intended for the ſame. _ | 
EvIsx, or DivisE, in common law, the act whereby a te- 
ſtator gives, or bequeaths, his lands, or goods, by his laſt will, 
in writing. ee, Ts. 3 "es. 
He who makes the deviſe, is called the deviſor; and he, to 
| whom it is made, the 2 5 att 
The words of a will the law interprets in a larger, and more 
- favourable ſenſe, than thoſe of a deed : for if land be deviſed 
to a man to have to him for ever, or to have to him, and his 
aſſigns; in thoſe caſes, the deviſee ſhall have a fee-ſimple : 
yet if given in the ſame manner by feoffment, he. ſhall have 
but an eſtate for life. ates 
So, if one deviſe land to an infant in his mother's belly; it is 
à good and valid deviſe, though it is otherwiſe by feoffment, 
grant, or gift. For, in thoſe caſes, there ought to be one of 
ability to receive preſently z otherwiſe it is void. See WiLL, 
and DED. ; 8 
DEUNX, a diviſion of the Roman libra, or pound; contain- 
ing 11 ounces; or eleven twelfths of any thing. See As. 
DEVOLVED, ſomething acquired by right of devels 


ion. 


books therein which had not been ſo before. the 


The Jews, it is certain, acknowlege ſeveral Le 
— which were put there later than the N their 
that, under Eſdras, a great aſſembly of their doctor ) fay, 
they call, by way of eminence, the great Hungen w 

the collection of the ſacred books, which we now hate fe 
Hebrew Old Teſtament: and they agree, that the te 


captivity Such are thoſe of Daniel, Ezekiel oni 
jay chole of Eſdras and Nehemiah. rh ; Haga, Ee. 
And the Romiſh church has ſince added others to the 

that were not, nor could be, in the canon of the | Wir, 
reaſon ſome of them were not compoſed till after by 


is the book of Eccleſiaſticus; with ſeveral of the ” © 


books: as that of the Maccabees, Wiſdom, 9. Gl | 
were added {till 1 1 arp their canonicity had not a 
yet examined: and, till ſuch examen, and judgmen 
might be ſet aſide, at pleaſure. I : CY 
But ſince that church has pronouhced as to the Canonicity of 
theſe books, there is no more room now for her member, 
doubt of them, than there was for the Jews to doubt of 11 
of the canon of Eſdras: and the deuterocanonical books are 
with them, as canonical as the proto - canonical; the only i. 
ference between them conſiſting in this, that the canonic; 
of the one was not generally known, examined, and ſettle 
ſo ſoon as that of the others. PE ; 


| book of Eſther, either the whole, or at leaſt the ſeren ug 


Chapters thereof; the epiſtle to the Hebrews ; that of James; 
and that of Jude; the ſecond of St. Peter; the ſecond a 
third of St. John, and the Revelation, The deuterocannical 
parts of books are, the hymn of the three children; the 
prayer of Azariah ; the hiſtories of Suſanna, of Bel, and the 
dragon; the laſt chapter of St. Mark; the bloody ſweat, and 
the appearance of the angel, related in St. Luke, ch. XXI. 
_ * hiſtory of the adulterous woman in St. John, ch. 


Such a right is devolved to the crown : ſuch an eſtate devolved DEUTERONOMY , one of the ſacred books of the Ol 


on M— by the death of N——. | 
The word is alſo uſed for a right acquired by a ſuperior, of 
_ conferring a benefice, when the inferior, and ordinary colla- 


tor, has negleQed to confer, or has conferred it on an unqua- 


lified perſon. _ Eg | 
If a patron neglects to preſent to a benefice in ſix months, the 
preſentation lapſes, or devolves, upon the biſhop, and from 


thence to the primate. - 


ſcent, or ſucceſſion, from degree to degree. | ü 
Devolution, in general, is an impediment provided by the 
. cuſtoms of ſeveral provinces, whereby the husband who ſur- 


marriage: fo that they may ſucceed thereto in excluſion oi 
"thoſe born of a ſecond marriage. 15 
DEVOTION, a ſincere, ardent worſhip of Gd. 
Monſ. Jurieu defines devotion, . a ſoftening and yielding of 
heart, with an inward conſolation, which the ſouls of believers 
feel in the exerciſes of piety, f | 
Under the name of devotions are uſually underſtood certain re- 
. ligious practices, which a perſon makes it a rule to diſcharge 
regularly: and with reaſon, if this exaCtitude be founded on 
ſolid piety ; otherwiſe it is vanity, or ſuperſtition,  _- 
DEvoriox, among the Romans, was a ſort of ſacrifice, or ce- 
remony, whereby they conſecrated themſelves to the ſervice 
of fome perſon, | 1 
The antients had a notion, that the life of one might be re- 


deemed by the death of another: and hence were thoſe devo- 


tions ſo frequent for the lives of the emperors. -£ 
The. devotion of Decius, who, after devoting himſelf to his 
country, threw himſelf into the hands 'of his enemies, and 

| was killed, is faid to have gained the Romans the victory. 
But devotion to any particular perſon was not known Gl Au- 
ſtus. The day after the title Auguſtus had been given 
583 vius; Pacuvius, a tribune of the people, began to ſay, 
he would devote and conſecrate himſelf to him, as was pra- 
Qiiſed among the barbarous nations, to obey him even at the 
expence of life, if he were commanded. His example was 
immediately followed by all the reſt ; and it came at length to 
be efftabliſhed into a cuſtom, never to go to ſalute the em- 
peror, without declaring, they were devoted to him. Au- 
guſtus, though ſeeming to oppoſe this vile and infamous flat- 
= et rewarded the author. FFF 
DEVOURING, in heraldry.— When fiſhes are borne in an 

eſcutcheon, in a feedin | 

' devouring ; by reaſon fiſhes ſwallow all their food whole. 
DEUTEROCANONICAL®, in the ſchool-theology, an ap- 


pellation given to certain books of Holy Scripture, which 


were added to the canon after the reſt; either by reaſon they 


were not wrote till aſter the compilation of the canon, or by 


y 


© reaſon of ſome diſpute as to their canonicity, Fee 
- * The word is Greek ; being compounded of Sev75;o:, ſecond; 


poſture, the heralds denominate it 


Teſtament ; being the laſt of thoſe written by Moſes, 
The word is Greek; compounded of 'ev7+g@, ſecond; ad 
von, law. ' | | | ; | 
It does not appear that Moſes made any diviſion, of wht he 
wrote, into books; or that he gave different names aud tits 
to the different parts of his work: nor do the Jews, event 
this day, diſtinguiſh them in the copies they uſe in the fm 
gogues, but write them all running as one fingle work, withe 
out any other diſtinction beſide that of little and great p- 
raſches. It is true, in the other copies, uſed by private per 
ſons, they are divided into five parts, as among us; but the 
give them no other name, but the firſt word wherewith each 
diviſion begins: much as we do in quoting a decree, or ca 
ter, of the canon-law. 3 Ts 
Thus, the firſt part of Moſes's work they call WN\ B+ 
reſchit, becauſe beginning with that word: the ſecond tt 
call Tπhπ] DN) Veelleb Schemoth : the third, N Fe 
ickra : the fourth, NAT) Vajiedabler: and the filth, NN 
[= AST Elleb Haddebarim; which is one of the firlt wa 
_ thereof. This cuſtom is very antient among the rabbus 
appears from the antient commentaries on thoſe books, cat 
N INPNND Bereſebit Rabla, INT) NP TN Fel 
7 chemoth Rabba, &c. and from the Prologus gateatu a 
erom. | | | | | ; | 
It was the Greeks, when they firſt tranſlated the lav, i 
gave the five parts, into which it was divided, the nams' 
Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuter " 
Accordingly, the names are Greek, except g that of 150 
ticus, which is Hebrew; and they expreſs what 1s coal 
in thoſe books, or at leaſt the moſt remarkable thing cn 
tained therein : which is the uſual Greek manner of gl 
titles. F * 
The book of Deuteronomy was ſo called, becauſe thi g 
of the work of Moſes comprehends a repetition, an | 
lation, which that legiſlator made to the Iſraelites, vr 
death, of the law he had before delivered them * 101 
hence Deuteronomy is {till called, by the rabbins, % 
neb, repetition ; Yen Repetition of the law, 7 
law : they likewiſe call it NY the Books A . 
| mand; on account of the XX VIIIth chapter iy, 
of bleſſings, promiſed to ſuch as keen the law 3 and 
threatened to ſuch as tranſgreſs it. fer 
The book of Deuteronomy was written the — jenny 
the delivery from Egypt, in the country of the 11 
Fond Jordan; Moſes being then in the 120th ig 1 
It contains, in Hebrew, eleven paraſches, thoug" © Ng 
the edition of the rabbins at Venice ; XX chapter, opt 
. verſes. In the Greek, Latin, and other verſion, in 
XXXIV chapters: the laſt is not of Moſes. 0 i 
was added by Joſhua, immediately after Moſes 5 1 | 
is the moſt probable opinion: others will hauen 
| Efdras, „ . kl 
DEW, ros, a thin, light, inſenſible miſt, or rang * 
the ſun is below the horizon. „ 


4 * 
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The deuteracanonical books, in the modern canon, are, the 


DEX 


ils uſually rank deu among the number of me- 

of the watery kind. Some define it a vapour liqui- 
i and let fall in drops : others, a vapour having a like 
in to ſroſt, as rain has to ſnow, &c.—Among the 
trons of Monſ. Huet, is a letter to ſhew that dew 
inert fall,  but- riſes. To us, dew appears only to differ 
toes 00: 58g more, and | Its origin, and matter, no 
"is from the vapours, and exhalations of the earth 
water, raiſed as ſhewn under the article V APOUR. 
- thin veſiculz, whereof vapours conſiſt, 8 once de- 
Th from their bodies, we all know, keep riſing in the 
ere, till they arrive at ſuch a ſtage of the air, as 1 

the ſame ſpecific gravity with themſelves : then their riſe 
e Now, as it is the warmth, or fire, that, di- 
line the parts of water, forms the veſiculæ ſpecifically 
— chan air, and capable of aſ ging therein; ſo when 
— declines, or is loſt, as by the approach, or contiguity 

' of any coldgr body, the veſiculz condenſe, become heavier, 
[nd deſcend. In the day-time, therefore, the ſun warming 
the atmoſphere by a continual influx of his rays, the vapours 
ance raiſed, continue their progreſs, as meeting with nothing 
v increaſe their gravity, till ſuch time as they are got out ot 
the reach of the refleed warmth of the earth, in the middle 
inn of the atmoſphere. Here condenſing, they form clouds; 
rom which proceeds rain, as ſhewn under CLoups, and 
Rain, But when the ſun is below the horizon, the caſe 
b ſomewhat different: for the atmoſphere then cooling, 
the vipours raiſed by the warmth of the earth, and that of 
the rays of the ſun lodged therein during the preceding 
diy, begin to condenſe apace, as ſoon as they are got into 


he the ur, ſpending their ſtock of fire and heat on the cold 
he moiſt air they paſs through. Their aſcent, therefore, be- 
nd comes hort; and by that time they are got a few fathoms 
l 


h, being exhauſted of their fire, and reſtored to the na- 
tural dimenſions, and Eravity, of their conſtituent water; 
they precipitate, and fall back again in little ſpherules, or 
, "as is the caſe of rain. 1 | | 
From theſe principles the other phznomena of dews are 
ally accounted for. Hence, e. gr. it is, that dews are 
more copious in the ſpring, than in the other ſeaſons ; there 
8 greater ſtock of vapour in readineſs, through the 
expence thereof in the winter's cold and froſt, than at 


abounds in detos throughout all the heats of ſummer ; for the 
ir there being too hot to conſtipate the vapours in the day- 
ime, they never gather into clouds, and hence they have no 


exceſſive hot, the nights are remarkably cold; ſo that the 
nipours raiſed after ſun-ſet are readily condenſed into detus. 
Ot, perhaps, that notable coldneſs is rather the effect, than 


7. niſed by the great heat of the earth, and the ſtock of 


cold moiſture muſt greatly chill the air. 

Dew whitens linen, and wax; the dew of autumn is 
converted into a white froſt. Out of dew putrified by the 
fun, ariſe divers inſects which change apace from one ſpecies 
mto another: what remains is converted into a fine white 


enporations, calcinations, and fixations. 

rtues attributed toit. The exon of collecting and pre- 
g it is preſcribed by Hanneman, phyſician at Kiel. 
deu is to be gathered in clean linen cloths, expoſed to 

the ſun in cloſe phials ; then diſtilled, and the ſpirit thrown 

Upon the caput mortuum ; this is to be repeated till the earth 


te ſeyenth, or eighth cohobation, or diſtillation. 
mans you gain a very red odoriferous ſpirit. 
Pyfician of Lubec, thinks May-deiv ſhould be gathered in 
[ie lates, eſpecially in ſtill weather, and before ſun-riſe. 
- tmuller is of the ſame opinion. It might likewiſe be 
0 ected with a glaſs funnel, expoſed to the air, having a crook- 
- neck to bring the dew into a phial in a chamber. See Philo/. 
ranſaf. No 3. Hoffman, and others. It is apparently from 
Preparation of this dew, that the brothers of the Roſy- 
took their denomination, | 998 
* e Philoſoph: Tran ſoct. we have an account of a very ex- 
rinary kind of Jew. For a 


By ſuch 


70 e | good part of the winter 
bits the J 1295 the biſhop of Cloyne, there fell in many parts of| 
of bao ds, POVINCes of Munſter, and Leinſter, a kind of thick 
= kh, hich the country-people called butter, from its con- 


© and colour; being ſoft, clammy, and of a dark-yel- 
. t fell always in the night, and chiefly in low ts 
"ws on the top of the graſs, and oft on the thatch of 
3 t was ſeldom obſerved in the ſame place twice. It 
1 Y lay on the earth a fortnight without changing 
arp ut then dried, and turned, black. It fell in lumps ; 
. 8 ſtrong ſmell like that of graves.—Mr. R. Vans, 
ne Un TanſaRtions, gives an account of the like at the 
lde fer in Limeric, and Tipperary ; adding, that if one 
by. & ; with the hand, it melted ; but, laying it by the 
>; Tried, and grew hard. | 


other times. Hence, what Pliny relates of Egypt, that it| 
nin; but we know, that in (climates where the days are | | 
the rauſe, of the quantity of dews. For a deal of vapour 


ſpent on it in the day- time, the influx of ſuch a quantity 


kat with angles like thoſe of ſalt-petre, after a number of| 
There is a ſpirit drawn from May-dew, which has wonderful| 


ite with the ſpirit, and become liquid; which happens about 


Stolterfoht, a 


DIA 
DEXTER, in herald 


is applied to the right (id, . 
is to the /f. e ebe lite, as finiNer 


DEXTER-Baſe, is the right fide of the baſe. 


DExTER-Chief, the angle on the right hand of the chief. 


DEXTER-Pornt. See the article PoixT. | 
The word is pure Latin, ſignifying right-handed ; whence 
or _ dexterity for addreſs, and ability in the performing 
any thing, 
DEXT OCHERE *, or DxsTROCRERE, in heraldry, is 
applied to the right arm, painted in a ſhield, ſometimes naked, 
ſometimes cloathed, or- adorned with a bracelet, and ſome- 


times armed, or holding ſome moveable, or member uſed in 
the arms. | . 


The word is formed from the Latin dextrocherium, which 


acts of the martyrdom of St. Agnes, and the life of the 
emperor Maximus, . 

The dextrechere is ſometimes placed as the creſt. | 
DET, the title of the ſovereign prince of the kingdom of 
_ Algiers. Bits fs | | 

1 governors of the ſeveral provinces under him, are called 
. 

DIA, ATA, the beginning of divers terms in medicine, chirur- 
gery, pharmacy, &c. Where theſe three letters commence 
the name of a remedy, unguent, plaſter, cataplaſm, &c. they 
ent compoſition, and mixture; as in diapaſma, diachy- 
ne, | 5 . 

Dia is likewiſe the beginning of many terms in the other arts; 

as, diameter, dialogue, &c. on all which occaſions, dia, 
which is an inſeparable particle, or prepoſition, is borrowed: 
from the Greek Ae, ex, or cum; which begins the ſame 
words in the Greek. | | 
indeed we have words wherein dia is no prepoſition bor ed 
from a foreign language; though it is poſſible, the words 
themſelves may: as in diamant, dial, &c. Wake 
fuſe evacuation of the drink by the urinary paſſages ; ac- 
companied with an ardent thirſt, and leanneſs of the whole 


The word is derived from ĩhe Greek Juagair ev, to pervade, 
or paſs gaick, a ID YEA 
The drink, thus diſcharged, is uſually a little altered from what 


it was when taken down, and turned chylous, and milky ; 


but ſometimes not at all. 


The diabetes ſeems owing to a too great laxity of the fibres 
of the arteries of the kidneysz or too great a quantity of ſharp 
falts in the blood, which diſſolve the maſs of blood, or diſ- 
unite the parts thereof; ſo that the ſeroſity is eaſily ſeparated 
from the thicker parts, ES. 
According to Quincy, the evident, and moſt common cauſe 
of the diabetes is the too great uſe of ſpirituous liquors, where 
with the ſerum becomes ſo impregnated, that it will not at- 
tract, and join with the cruor, or globules of the blood, but 

runs off through the kidneys ſweet, or inſipid. 


renders a great deal more by urine, than he drinks, nay, 
ſometimes more than he both eats and drinks. Some phyſicians 
attribute this exceſſive quantity of liquor to the air he reſpires, 


leaſt, the water in the air reſpired is here abſorbed, and col- 
lected. But others, with more probability, attribute it to a 
_ colliquation of the blood, fat, and even the folid parts of the 
body. See Supplement, article DIABETES. 5 
DriABET Es, in hydraulics, is applied to a ſiphon, the two legs 
or branches whereof are incloſed in one another; as in the 
glaſs deſcribed by Hero, which runs itſelf quite empty, with» 
out being inverted, as ſoon as the water is arrived at the 
height of the upper branch of the ſiphon. . 
DIABOTANUM, in pharmacy, and chirurgery, denotes a 
plaiſter, wherewith wens, c. are reſolved, and diſcuſſed.— 
The diabotanum is ſovereign for the hydatides. , : 
DIABROSIS®, in medicine, a ſolution of the continuity of a 
part, cauſed by ſharp, corroſive humours gnawing and de- 
vouring the ſame. | | N 95 
| + The word is Greek, compounded of Ju, per, through; and 


Pewoxeiv, to eat. 


2 


DIACARTHAMI, in pharmacy, an electuary, compoſed of 


turbith, manna, ſcammony, hermodactyls, and other purga- 
tives; with the addition of the pulp of the ſeed of the car- 
thamus, which gives it the denomination. | 


of the brain; and is frequently mixed in medicines along with 
other purgatives : it is now wholly out of uſe. - | 

DIACARYON , or DIANUCUM, in pharmacy. See DiA- 
NUCUM.. . | 

»The word is formed from dia, and xague, walnut. 

Galen is ſaid to have prepared his diacaryon with the juice of 


walnuts, mixed with as much honey as ſufficed to render it 


an agreeable compoſition, | 


cauſtic curves, whoſe geneſis may be thus conceived. 
Imagine an infinite number of rays, as BA, BM, BD, &c. 


im antiquity; See the article As. 


| (Tab, Geom. fig. 23-) iſſuing from the ſame luminous point, B, 


ſignifies a bracelet worn on the right wriſt, mentioned in the 


DIABETES *, AIABHTHS, in medicine, a haſty, and pro- 


There is another kind of diabetes, wherein the petſon affected 


which, they ſuppoſe, becomes converted into water; or, at 


Diacarthami chiefly purges pituita. It is preſcribed in diſeaſes 


DIACAUSTIC Curve, or Cauftic by refraction, is a ſpecies of 
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to be refrated from, or to the perpendicular M C, in the curve 


. cidence CME be always to CG, the fines of the refracted 
angles CM G, in a given ratio: then the curve line, which 
touches all the refracted rays, is called the diacau/tic. 

DIACHALCITIS, in chirurgery and pharmacy, a plaiſter 

Which formerly uſed to be applied after the amputation of a 

| The emplaſtrum diachalcitidis is compoſed of oil, axungia, and 

' chalcitis; from the laſt of which drugs it derives its name. 

DIACHYLON, in pharmacy, a name given to divers plaiſters, 
on account of the mucilages mixed therein, which are viſcid 
Juices, called by the Greeks Xa, drawn from certain plants. | 
enen. „ 

White, or Foun DiacnyLon, ſhould be compounded of com- 

mon dil, 


mallow roots, fenugreek, and aniſeeds. It is proper to 


ſeoſten, digeſt, ripen, and reſolve. 
The D1acHyLon, called ireatum, has for its baſis the com- 
mon white diachylon, with a pound of which, an ounce of 
powder of iris is mixed. This plaiſter digeſts, incides, and 


_ » ripens; with more force than the ſimple diachylon. |}. 
There is alſo the great DiAchxLox, diachylon magnum, com- 


poſed of litharge 'of gold, oils of orris, camomile, and dill, | 
.. turpentine, reſin of the pine, yellow wax, and mucilages of 
line and fenugreek, with new figs, raiſins of Damaſcus, ich- 
__thyocolla, juices of orris, ſquills, and hyſſop. — 
This diachylon ſoftens ſcirrhus's, and reſolves and diſſipates 


- tumours. It is called the great, not only on account of its 


#5 c 


extraordinary virtues, but alſo becauſe compounded of a greater 
number of ingredients than the reſt. 1 25 . 


The DtacnuyLoNn gummatum, or diachylon cum gummi, is the 

great diachylon with the addition of gum ammoniac, galba- |. 
| Hum, and ſapapenum, diſſolved with wine, and boiled to the- 
.- conliftence of honey. This plaiſter is the moſt powerful of 


— 


_ all for digeſting, ripening, and reſolving. 


4 


DIACODIUM *, in pharmacy, a ſyrup prepared from poppy-| at length it was aſſumed by the Roman emperorz as the ma 


heads; called alſo the /yrupus de meconio. 


7 The word is f. fl reek d . and K eles , Of ! F DT Sr ro Bk 0.950% gee BNes 
The word is formed adn REY I Authors are not agreed about the time when the Roman em 


poppy-heads. | | x 
The antients had two kinds: fimple, and compound. 


The /imp/eDiacopium was a kind of opiate, made of the juice 
a eſſed from the heads of white poppies, and boiled up with 


8 5 :4 EC: 
_ ſugar. - See OPIATE.  . 


* 4 + 5 N 


It was preſcribed to ſoften ſharp, ſerous humours, to appeaſe 


- coughs, and to provoke ſleep.— This preparation was of great 


uſe among the antients; but is now laid aſide, ſince it has 


been found, that the ſyrup made of an infuſion of white 
poppy- heads, which is what we now call diacodium, produces 


the ſame effect. | | 


Compound Dia copiumM was made of the fimple, with the addi- | 
tion of the troches of hamec, hypocyſtis, myrrh, ſaffron, and 
. - balauſtines. It was uſed to ſtop and ſoften catarrhs, hæmor- 


* + rhoids, and fluxes of the belly. 


_ DIACONICON ®, Sacriſiy, | a. place adjoining to the antient | 
: churches, where the ſacred. veſtments, with the veſſels, and 


«ow 


other ornaments. of the altar, were preſerved. : . 


The word is Greek, formed from Praxepee, Iſerwe, Tminifter,| 
by reaſon here was kept every thing belonging to divine ſervice. | 
: 3 K It was alſo called Agras:xoy, and in Latin ſalutatorium ; be- ö 


cauſe it was here that the biſhop received and ſaluted ſtrangers. 
Sometimes, too, it Was called MnT4]oear, or MiTd]weoy, 
Menſa, by reaſon of the tables kept therein, for diſpoſing the 

| ſacred ornaments on; or rather from Mira ion, a ſort of inn, 
odr houſe for the lodging of ſoldiers in. | 


4 


8 The firſt council of Laodicea, in the 21ſt canon, forbids the 


prieſts living in the diaconicon, e To diaxormgy; or touching 
the holy utenſils. An antient Latin verſion of thoſe canons 
renders it, in ſecretario : but the copy at Rome, as well as 


Dionyſius Exiguus, retain. the word diaconicon in Latin. It 


is true Zonaras and Balſamon underſtand that expreffior. in 


the 21ſt canon of the order of a deacon, and not of a build-| 
ing, to which opinion Leo Allatius alſo adheres in his treatiſe, | 


De Templis Græcorum: but all the other interpreters are agreed 


as to its being a ſacriſty. Beſide the ornaments of the prieſt- 
hood and the altar, there were likewiſe here depoſited the 


relics of the church. | | 
DIACONISSA, and Diaconarte. 
 DgAcoNnRY.. 


' DIACOQUSTICS *, or Diaenonics, the conſideration of 
the properties of ſound refracted in paſſing through different 
- - "mediums; that is, out of a denſer into a more ſubtile, or out 


of a more ſubtile into a denſer medium. See Sounp. 


The word is formed from the Greek J, per, through, 
- - - _- which jntimates a paſſage; and au, I Bear, q. d. the con- 


ſideration of the paſſage of the ſounds we hear. 


DIACRII,: in antiquity, was the name of a party or faction at 


Athens. To 


That city, we read, was divided into two parties: the one 
ſavourers of an oligarchy, who would only have a few per- 
ſons employed in the government. The other conſiſted of 


were called diacrii, and the latter pediaci 
AMD; and ſo, as that CE, the fines of the angles of in- 


cancer, and on many other occaſions. D 


litharge of gold, and mucilages drawn from marſh-| 


preſerve themſelves from the fumes of wine, by tying it tigh 
round their heads; and that it long afterwards came to be 
royal ornament. | | 

The 


of imperial dignity. 


others to Aurelian, and others to Conſtantine the Great, 
younger Victor ſays, poſitively, that Aurelian took the diadem 
which no emperor had Fs 


See Dzacon, and 


Inblazoning, the bandage about the headsof Moor, a 


ſuch as were for a democratical, or popular government, 


W wherein the whole people ſhould have à ſhare. —The 
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aur hu a 


biting the lower, and the former the u « There 
ofthe: cy. omg @ 1211 | FF; ron Ut Part cutting 
The laws of Solon imported, that Piſiſtratus ſhoul 4 DRES. 
of the diacrii: though the ſcholiaſt, on Ariſtophanez be chef ſuming 
the Waſps, affirms, that Pandion diſtributed the n 5 com { 
diacri: among his ſons, and put Lycus at their PWter of th made, 
IACYDONITES *,. in pharmacy, is applied to 6; natural 
remedies, wherein quinces are a principal 2 and ſo that 
The word comes from J, and zu ory, mui, eitrava 
| Confectio diacydonites, or diacydonium, is marmalade, ATS 
fection of quinces, or wherein quinces have a chief lh a N nded i 
DIADEM *, AIAAHMA, in antiquity, a head- band 5 gitar, 
worn by kings as a badge of their royalty; while the cd DLERES! 
was left to the gods. een flable 
*The word comes from the Latin diadema, of the G. alk 40 
Jaca, a little band encompaſſing the bead, f dent This i 
qu eo, cingo, I gird. 5657 1 bew th: 

| The diadem was a fort of ribbon, or fillet, woyen f fk other ſo 
thread, or wool, more or leſs broad. It was tied ond 15 ger the 
temples, and forchead ; the two ends being knotteg behin | is alk 
and let fall on the neck. 0 nding 
It was uſually white, and quite plain, though ſometime; yord of 
broidered with gold, and ſet with pearls, and precious "Bing DAGLY] 
In later times it likewife came to be twiſted round crown, hi wiſe wor 
rels, &c, and even appears to have been worn on divers wr ſeals, in 
of the body: thus F hayorinus obſerves, thatPompey was 25 Korr. 
ed of aſpiring to the royalty, becauſe of his wearing a whit DAGNO: 
garter, which was no other than a ligature for an ulcer he hu o ſympt 
on his leg, but which the people conſtrued a diaden, ofa diſca 
Pliny, lib. 7. c. 5. obſerves, that Bacchus was the ff in # The 
ventor of the , diadem - Athenzus aſſures us, that it wy or by 
the topers, and good fellows, who firſt made uſe of it, ti The phy 


PX 


diadem remained a long time the peculiar badge of king 


perors firſt aſſumed the diadem. - Some refer it to Caligul 


to do before him. For thou 


it ſhould ſeem from the ſame writer, that Caligula had d qrdllelogr 
the like, yet Suetonius aſſures us, he had it only in view, an bikcomer 
that he never executed it. Heliogabalus, indeed, took Md, 4. 2 
diadem ; but it was only in the palace he wore it, and nete &nonſtrat 
l 55 8 5 with it in public. Jornandes even goes as low Bal de 
Diocleſian for the introduction of the diadem; but itis cet of the twe 
tain, there is a medal of Aurelian, with a crown like qne« im of the 
our ducal crowns, which is ſuſtained by a border of pe: | s evide 
that bears a very great affinity to a diadem. And the author Eudid, 
who have explained that medal, are all agreed, that it is cn Wy a part 
Mr. Spanheim alſo allows Aurelian to have taken it: hisſu fam be re 
ceſſors imitated him therein; and yet the ornament did n i are eq 
become common till the time of Conſtantine, —After him ti Gama), 01 
empreſſes were allowed to wear it; accordingly we find the MMenuſe 0 
repreſented therewith on medals; thaygh till then, we ha Ws, If 2 
no inftance either of crown, or diaden, on a woman's he dene, the 
in all the Roman empire. PEPE | We propoſit 
An author of the fifth century, quoted by Bollandus, p Tie demon 
that Conſtantine firſt wore the diadem, and that he only {0d noſe the 
it to bind his hair, and keep it in order. But this is not vv 25); 
_ Probable; and it is certain, that at leaſt ſome emperors | : from 
worn it before him, as Aurelian, and Carinus. Iſependicy 
Euſebius gives it to Conſtantius Chlorus, when only Cz | Wher pe 
which is confirmed by one of his medals, wherein hes Wis AD 
preſented with a diadem, adorned with rays; though eien the ang] 
ter Conſtantine, when the diadem was become the uſual oh ; conſe 
ment of the Auguſti, it was not always given to the CS. 12. Iih 
Indeed, we ſee it on ſome of the medals of Julian, F be fide B 
only Cæſar; though it is pretty certain, he did not D, and ox 
till he became Auguſtus. —Du' Cange will not aller, "ed; nd 
Conſtantine firſt , took the diadem; but only, that 0 WM of the 
made it into a kind of caſk, or cloſe- crown, as 5 ſeen in i Ub, and C 
of his medals, and thoſe of his ſucceſlors. £ 2 DIX equ 
DiaDem, in heraldry, is applied to certain circles, 2. . compe: 
ſerving to bind or incloſe the crowns of ſorereg EY Gagonal 
and to bear the globe, and croſs, or the flower-de-1ue® E. 
their creſt. | es, bo e bo 5 in ey 
The crowns of ſovereigns differ in this, tha ſome — 3 
with a greater, and ſome with a leſs, number 1 four fi 
Prelates likewiſe appear to have antieritly worn d 1 nal fron 
diadem : thus Baronius writes, that St. Janes i d 


wore a gold plate on his forchead, as a mark of his epos 
dignity. | 


is ſometimes alſo called diadem. 


DIARESIS “, in chirurgery, the operation of aueh poater v 
ſeparating parts, whoſe union and continuity re eee ? * 44. 


to the cure; or which were joined and conglu 
trary to the order of nature, _ ſignif fiſt 
The word, in its original Greek Arap#0's | 


, 


are five manners of performing the diæreſis, viz. by 
? ng, drawing,. and burning. 


+ The pricking, teari 


ol 


| cuttings}, uſed, in medicine, for the deſtroying or con- 
Dube way . or canals, of an animal 8 : when, 
2 cutting, or corroding humour, certain paſſages are 
1 which naturally ou ht not to have been; or certain 
my aſſages are dilated beyond their ordinary dimenſions ; 
fo that the juices, which ſhould have been contained therein, 
| >. or run out. 5 3 
2a 0 Sammer, is a figure whereby à diphthong is di- 
gre into two ſyllables : as Aulæ into aulai, pictæ into 
, aque into agu, 33 „ 
15818 is alſo uſed, in the general, for any diviſion of one 
4 into two: as in that verſe of Tibullus, Stamina non 
2 deo, for diſſolvenda. | | 
This is uſually noted by two points placed ove 
bew that it is to be ſounded by itſelf, and not joined with any 
her fo as to make it a diphthong: thus a#ra, by the points 
wer the e, is diſtinguiſhed from æra. 


word of three ſyllables, inſtead of aulæ. 9 2 
mel YPHICE, the art of engraving, cutting, or other- 
we working, hollow or concave figures, in metals; ſuch as 


CULPTURE. 


a ſymptoms, which indicate, or diſcover, the preſent 
of diſeaſe, its nature, and cauſe, * 5 


or by; and Yoke, 1 know. 


- 


The phyſicians have diagnoſtic, as well As pee ſigns; 


be patient; and the ſecond to the future. | 
uo O NAL, in geometry, a right line drawn acroſs a pa- 
nllogram; or other quadrilateral figure, from the vertex of 
me angle to that of another. SE, 


the angle, P, w N.. 


viicomenſurable with one of its ſides. 
Ad, 4. a very noble theorem in elementary 


Rnale' de Sciences, An. 170 


im of the ſquares of the four ſides. | 
& s evident, at firſt ſight, that the famed 47th propoſition 


FWenuſe of a right angle, is equal to the ſquares of the two 
is, If a parallelogram be oblique-angled, and, of conſe- 
(race, the two diagonals unequal, as is the more uſual caſe ; 
le propoſition becomes of more extenſive uſe. PE 

Tie demonſtration, in oblique-angled parallelograms, is thus: 
Mole the oblique-angled parallelogram AB CD(Tab.Geomet. 


: from the point A, of the obtuſe angle D A B, let fall 
Wpendicular A E, to the fide CD; 4 from the point B 
Uther r B F to the fide D C. Then are the tri- 
= AD BCE equal, and ſimilar, as AD is equal to BC, 


ul; conſequently, DE is equal to CF. Now, by Euclid, 


tte fide BD is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of BC, and 
and oyer and above, to double the rectangle of CF by 
i and by the 1 3th, IIb. 2. in the tri 


C D, abating double the rectangle of the ſame CD, 
% equal to C F.. Conſequently, the former exceſs pre- 
| ; "penlating this defect; the ſum of the ſquares of the 

KE. Ra equal to the ſum of the ſquares of the four 
1 in every rhombus, or lozange, kn 


Jeter is the ſquare of the diagonal requir 
"polition is likewiſe of * 
* e, for, in an oblique-angled parallelogram, the 
* Canal being the ſubtenſe of an obtuſe ; and the leſſer 

mg gle, which is the complement of the former; 
, 4 _ Wi 


CAB. 


cnowing one fide, and 

en the other diagonal will likewiſe be known : for, | 

* lides are equal, ſubtracting the ſquare of the given | 
om quadruple, the ſquare of the * ſide, the 


| is alſo a kind of metaplaſm, or addition to a word, by di- | 
«to one ſyllable into two: as aulae, by a diæreſis, is a | 


ſals, intaglia's, matrices, or coins for medals, Gt. See 


MAGNOSTIC ®, in medicine, a term applied to thoſe figns, | 


he frſt, with regard to the preſent ſtate of the diſcaſe, and | 


One authors call it diameter; and others the diametral of the | 


Is monſrated, i. That every diagonal divides a parallelo- | 
gm into two equal parts: 2. Two @agonals, drawn in any | 
| „ biſect each other: 3. The diagonal of a ſquare | 


knonſtrated by Mr, Lagny, in the Memoires de Þ Academie 
is, that the ſum of the ſquares | ,/? e ee 155 _ TTY 
i the two diagonals of every parallelogram is equal to the | To bach of theſe chords ot ſounds, they give a particular 


5 


nts placed over a letter, to 


A 


* 


. 


wh is the line PN (Tab. Geometr. fig. 24.) drawn from | 


4 25.); whereof. B D is the greater diagonal, and AC the 


de angle ADE, BCF, as well as AED, BCF, are alſo | 
Ph. 12, lib. 2. in the obtuſe-angled triangle BDC, the ſquare | 


® le DAC, the| 
t of the fide A C is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of 


rat uſe in the theory of com- 


be the greater, and the leſs the leſs, as the | 


DIA 

OO OS LE WO FEE 1-8 Hos Rs A „„ 
obtuſe angle is the greater; ſo that if the obtuſe angle be con- 
ceived to grow till it be infinitely great, with regard to the 
acute one; or, which amounts to the ſame thing, if the two 
contiguous. ſides of the parallelogram be extended directly, 
end to end, in a right line, the great diaganal becomes the 
ſum of the two ſides, and the leſſer one, nothing. Now, two 
contiguous ſides of a parallelogram being known, together 
with the angle they include, it is eaſy to find the ſubtenſe of 
that angle, i. e. one of the diaganals of the parallelogram, in 
numbers; which done, Mr. de Lagny's propoſition gives the 
other. Which ſecond diagonal, thus found, is the line that 
would be deſcribed by a body impelled at the ſame tim̃e by 
two forces, which ſhould have the ſame ratio to each other 
as the contiguous ſides have, and act in thoſe two directions; 
which diagonal the body would deſcribe in the ſame time, as 
it would have deſcribed either of the contiguous ſides in, if 
only impelled by. the force correſponding thereto. This. is 
one of the great uſes of the propoſition ; for the ratio of two 
forces, and the angle they make, being given, it is frequent- 
ly neceſſary to determine, in numbers, the line a body, im- 
pelled by two forces, would deſcribe in a certain time. 

All the ſides of a rectilinear figure, as AB, BC, CD, DE 


(AH. 26. ), excepting one E A, and the angles O, and V, being 


* to find the diagonals. Wh | 
1 the triangle ABE, the tides AB, and AE, being given, the 


angle Q is eafily found by trigonometry; and, from this, the 


diagonal BE. Ang, after the like manner, the triangle BCD 
is reſolved, and the diagonal B D found. | 


Since ichnographies, or plans; are beſt taken by having all the | 


» The word is compounded of the Greek, 4a, her, through, ; fides and diagonals, the uſe of this problem, in planimetry, 


is of ſome importance; eſpecially to ſuch as are willing to have 
their work accurate, though at the expence of calculation. 


DIAGRAM, in geometry, &c. a ſcheme for the, explanation, 
or demonſtration, of any figure, or the properties — be- 


. longing; „„ nen E n 
Diacram, or DAR AM MA, in the antient i iuſie, was what 
we call the ſcale; or gammut, in the modern. 
Per fectum, was a diſdiapaſon, or two octaves in the ratio 1: 4. 
In that ſpace they had eighteen chords, though theſe had not 
all different ſounds, | 138 FF 
To explain it, they rep 
of an inſtrumetit, as the lyre, ſuppoſed: to be tuned. according 
to the proportions in any of the genera; viz. diatonic, en- 


' harmonic, or chromatic. | th, vo "Sg oP 
As the lyre was improved, and more chords added to it; ſo 
was the diggramma by ſuch means it came from 4 chords 


to 7, then 8, then 10, then 14, and at laſt 18. Tay? 
name, taken from its ſituation in the diagramma, or the 
lyre: their names and order, commencing from the loweſt, 


Euclid, fo richly worth the hecatomb it coſt the author, is are as follow : profthambanemenos, hypate-bypaton, parbypate- 


Wy a particular caſe of this propoſition : for if the parallelo- 
gun be rectangled, it follows of courſe, that the two diage- | 
u are equal; and, of conſequence, that the ſquare of a | 
Wal, or, which is the ſame thing, the ſquare of the hy- 


bypaton , lychanos-bypaton , hypate-meſon ,- parbypate-meſon , 
lychands-meſon, meſe, trite-fſynemmenon, paranete-ſynemmenon, 
nete-ſynemmenon, para-meſe, trite-diazeugmenon, paranete- 


boleon, nete-byperboleon. PETE EY aL Ig 
| Guido Aretine improved this ſcale, or diagram, very greatly: 
finding it of too ſmall extent, he added hve more chords, or 
notes, to it; laid them all down on a ſtaff of five lines; and, 
inſtead of the long Greek names above-mentioned, named all 
his notes by Gregory's ſeven. letters. See Nor. 
The firſt, or loweſt, note of his ſcale, he marked T, and call- 
ed gamma; whence the whole ſcale canie to be denominated, 
| DIUM, in pharmacy; is ſcammon ared, or cor- 
rected, for — uſe. 75 Fa : er £ : 
The preparation is ordinarily performed by baking the ſcam- 
mony in a quince. Others make it receive the fumes of 
lighted ſulphur, whence it is called, /ulphurated, or diagry- 
dium ſulphuratum. Some incorporate it with à quantity of 
ſpirit of vitriol roſat. ſufficient to make a ſort of liquid paſte, 
which is afterwards ſet to dry in the ſun, or by.a gentle fire. 
And this preparation they call diagrydium reſatum, —The end 
of all theſe preparations is to correct the ſcammony ; but the 
generality of authors now are of opinion, it has nothing that 


needs correction, and that it may be uſed in its natural ſtate. 


See SCAMMONY, * 815 
IAHEXAPLA, among farriers, a drink made for horſes, de- 


nominated from the ſix ingredients it conſiſts of; viz. birth- 


worth, gentian-roots, juniper-berrigs, bay-berries, myrrh, and 
ivory-ſhavings. | It is eſteemed a good ſtomachic, and cures 
| bites of venomous beaſts; colds, conſumptions, SC. 
DIAL *; or Sun-DIAIL, an inſtrument ſerving to meaſure time, 
by means of the ſhadow of the ſun. To ets 


cating the hour of the day. See Hour, | "4.47 
The antients alſo call it ſciathericum, from its doing it by the 


| ſhadow, 
: ds rg edt 56 tk 


The extent of the diagramma, which they alſo called Hema | 


eſent to us eighteen chords, or ſtrings, 


diazeugmenon, nete-diazeugmenon, Hyperboleon, paranere-ſyper- 


Thb word is formed from the Latin, ie, day, becauſe indi- 
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Egainscfin Bra, is that deſeribed on an equinoctial plane, or 
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| Secondly; To A rie @ lower equinoRial DIAL : the method 


OOO ANA —— — rare, 6 


Dill is more accurately defined, a draught, or deſcription, of 


certain lines on a plane, of ſurface, of a body given, ſo con- 


tri $ that the ſhadow of a ſtyle, or ray, of the ſun, paſſed] 
trived, as that the ſhadow of.a Yo z paſſe Heriaonta! DAL, is that deſcribed on a horizontal plane 
» 017 


through à hole therein; ſhall touch 
hours. e ee 3 8 
_ The diverſity of ſun- dialt ariſes from the different ſituation of 
che planes, and the different figure of the ſurfaces whereon 
they are deſcribed ; whence they become denoniinated egui- 
- noftial, "horizontal, vertical, polar, direct, erect, declining, 
© inclining, reclining, cylindrical,” Se. | 
Dial are ſometimes diſtinguiſhed into primary, and ſecundary. 
Primary 'D1aLs;- are thoſe either drawn. on. the plane of the 


certain points at certain 


borizon, called beriauntal dials; or, perpendicular thereto, on 


the planes either of the meridian, or prime vertical, called 


vertical dials: to which number are alſo uſually added, thoſe| 


. . drawn on the polar and equinoctial planes, though neither 
horizontal, nor vertical. 155 


* 


a plane repreſenting that of the equinoctial. 


A plane oblique to che horizon, either hangs dver towards it, 


drawn thereon, is denominated an equinodtial dil. 
Eguinoctial dials are uſually diſtinguiſhed into upper, which 
look towards the zenith; and leer, which reſpect the 


Now; as the ſun only illumes the upper ſurface of an equi- 
noctial plane, while he is in our : hemiſphere, :or- on the] 
northern ſide of the equator, an upper equinoctiul dial will only | 


- ſhew'the hour, during the ſpring and ſummer ſeaſon. . 


And again, as the ſun only illumines the lower ſurface of an | 
cguinoctial plane, while he is in the ſouthern hemi or 
on the other ſide of the equator ; a lower eguinoctial dial will] 


only ſhe w the hour in autumn, and winter. 


To have an eguinoctial dial, therefore, that ſhall ſerve allzthe | 


year round, the upper and lower muſt be joined tog 
dat is, it muſt be drawn on each ſide of the plane. 


And, ſince the ſun ſhines on one ſide or on the other of an] 


egquinoctial plane the whole day, ſuch a dial will ſhew all the 
rr K 


To deſcribe an equinoctial DIAL geometricuiy.— T he epuinoctia 


s the firſt, eaſieſt, and moſt natural, of all dials : but the ne- 


ceeſſity of e A prevents it being much in uſe. 


However, as | 
and as it even furniſhes a good mechanical method of drawing 
all the other kinds of dial, it ſhall be here laid down. 


Firſt, then, to | deſcribe | an upper equinoctial DAL: from a 
hs centre C al. allng Ag. 4.) deſcribe a circle ABDE, and 
two diameters, AD, and B E, interſecting each other at 


right angles, divide it into quadrants AB, BD, DE, and EA. 
Subdivide each quadrant into ſix equal parts, by the right lines 
C1, C2, C 3, &c. which lines will be hour-lines. I 
the _ C drive a ſtyle, or pin, perpendicular to the plane 
AB E. 5 R496: 109-51 0 3 n | 
The dial thus deſcribed being raiſed fo as to be in the plane 
of the equator; the line C 12, in the plane of the meridian, 


and the point A looking towards the ſouth; the ſhadow of 


the ſtyle will ſnew the hours both of the forenoon and aſter- 


For, horary eircles include arches of the equator of fifteen de- 
grees each; conſequently, the plane A B D E being ſuppoſed 
- In the plane of the equator, the horary circles will likewiſe in- 


clude arches of 15 degrees of the circle ABDE:: | Wherefore, | 


ſince the angles 12 C 11, 11C 10, 10C 9g, &c. are each 
here ſuppoſed 15 degrees, the lines C 12,C 11, C 10, C 9, 


Ec. are interſeftions of horary circles with the plane of the 
Again, fince the ſtyle paſſing through the centre C repreſents | 


the axis of the world; its diſtance from the centre of the 


| earth being inconſiderable, and it being the'common diameter | 
of the hoxary circles, its age wil 5 ——— | 
- when'the' fun is in the meridian; or circle,-of 12 o'clock ;| | 

— 0 i South DrAL, or, more particularly, an reg df 
is that deſcribed on the ſurface of the prime Ve 
looking towards the ſouth. — Sg 
Since the ſun then illumines the plane of the pum 


e 11, when in the circle of 11 Oclock; C10, when in the 
circle of 10 o'clock, &c. * e e ee 


- is the ſame as that for the upper dial, already deſcribed ; except 
chat no hour lines are to be drawn beyond that of 6 o'clock. 


Thirdly, To deſeribe an "univerſal equinoctial DIAL : join two 


metal, or ivory, planes ABCD, and CDEF (Ag. 5.) ſo as to 


ſtyle. In the plane DEF C cut a box, and put a magnetical 


- needle G therein; fit on the ſame plane a. braſs quadrant 


nicely graduated, and paſſing through a hole cut in the plane 


And makes an acute angle with the plane of the horizon, or 
it falls off backwards from it, and makes an obtuſe angle there- 
with. This latter is called a reclinrng plane; which, if it re- 
cline back, equal to the complement of the latitude of or bo 
place, then it lies in the plane of the equinoctial ; and a dial] 


ſhewes the reaſon of the other kinds; 


hrough| ' 


be moveable at the joint. On the upper ſurface of the plane| 
ABC, deſcribe an upper equinoZtat dial, and upon the lower 
a lower; as already directed; and the centre 1 drive a 


ABCD. Now, ſince this may be ſo placed, by means of the 


7. 


- needle, as that the line I 12 ſhall be in the plane of the 


may ſhew all the hours of the artificial da 
year; ſo that a more perſect dial than this kind 


To deſcribe a horizontal DIAIL. geometrically, D 


Otherwiſe, the plane being oblique'to'the horizon, th? 


that; in which he is employed ſix hours before, 
To draw a vertical ſth Dia... On die plane eh 


and taking the interval A C, at pleaſure, for — u 
the future dial, in C erect a perpendicular V de 4 


DIA 


meridian ; and, by means of the quadrant ina | A 
that the angle BCE ſhall be equal to the denden, % 
uator z it will ſerve as a dial in any part of the row Ta the 


lane parallel to the horizon. | 
ince the ſun may illumine a horizontal plane at al FI 
0 


the year, while he above the horizon; +a borizonta/ 40 
ig 


— throughout the 
cannot be 
. - ; raw a meridiz 
line AB (ig. 6.) on the given immoveable plane; cr alu 
it, at pleaſure, on a moveable one. See MERIDIAN ho Wy 
From a point taken at pleaſure, as C, erect 1 perpen eg 

CD, and make the angle CA D equal to the el N 


evation of the 


8. Iz + A Mw. Vn . 8 


pole. In D make another angle C D E, equal likew; 
| Elevation of the pole, and Nm. the right ine D E aa br = 
in E. Then make 8 to E D, and from the . 4 — 
with the radius E B, deſcribe a quadrant E B F, which hid fror 
into fix. equal parts. Through E draw the right line G " fam 
5 AB at right angles. From the centre B, throu b the al 
. ſeveral diviſions of the quadrant EF » draw right lng} g ef 
Bb, Be, Bd, BH, meeting the line GH, in the 10 thoſ 
a b £ d H. From E upon the right line E G ſet off * wint 
vals E a, E b, &c, wiz. E a from E to e, E b from E tf fx i 
E e from E to g, c. From the centre A deſcribe a lune butt 
Circle, and applying a little ruler to A, and the ſeveral point there 
of diviſion a, b, e, d, H, and e, f, g, h, G, draw the lines A 1; 2 
A 0, Ag, A8, A , and A 1, A2, A 3, A4, A 5. Throw, 7 
A draw a right line 6, 6 perpendicular to A B. Continue dh make 
right line A 7, beyond the little circle to 7, A8 to 8, A 5to and fr 
3, and A 4 to 4. Round the whole ſcheme draw 2 ſquare lar CI 
- Grele, or oval | And laſtly, in A fix an index, makin wiſe 
an angle D AC, with the meridian A B, equal to the elevation a line 
of the pole; or in C erect a perpendicular ſtyle equal to CD; and tf 
or at AE fix a triangular plate, A D E, perpendicular to the from tl 
plane of the dial. e which 
In this caſe, the lines A x1, A 10, Ag, &c. are the hou divifior 
nes of the forenoon; and A 1, A 2, A 3, &c. thoſe of th meetin 
| "afternoon : and the ſhadows of any of the gnomons, or ſie IGequ 
above-mentioned, at the ſeveral hours, will fall on the n again te 
ſpective hour-lines; ok. | and A | 
To aeſeribe a horizontal DraL trigowometrically, In large dul angle I 
where the utmoſt accuracy is required, geometrical lines; nian, 
beſt ſet aſide; and, in lieu thereof, the lines of the dial: cular ind 
to be determined by trigonometrical calculation. M. Capie triangul: 
in the Memoir es de Þ Academie Royale des Sciences, Ann 170 cular to 
Has done the world good ſervice herein; having rendered th Then wi 
Calculation of the hour-lines, which before had been oper and A 6, 
enough, exceeding eaſy and expeditious : his canons, or and , will þ 
logies, we ſhall lay down under the reſpective kinds of di thus : 
And, firſt, for a horizontal dial; the elevation of the pole Ball 7 
the place being given, to find the angles, which the hour-lin tangle | 
make with the meridian in the centre of the dial. Wainſt A 
The analogy, or canon, is thus: as the whole fine is w obſerving 
. fine of the elevation of the pole of the place, ſo is the t „ draw 7 
gent of the ſun's diſtance from the meridian, for the hour Theſe on 
| quired, to the tangent of the angle required: that is, ut CAB is 
ſide AC (fog. 7.) is to DC, fo is the tangent of FDC the plac 
the tangent FC, of the angle FAC. See TANGENT, nl one 
Vertical Dar, is that drawn on the plane of a vertical cl | be elevati 
See VERTICAL. eee 2 | W Dal, 
Of theſe there are ſeveral varieties, according to the vert Pane of th 
pitched upon. - The verticals chiefly uſed, are the prime "WM vice the f 
' tical, and the meridian; from which reſpectivel) ariſe, ul ig caſtwar 
north, eaft, and weſt dials, l owe {tous till te 
- Dials which reſpe& the cardinal points of the horizon, WAP be an 
particularly called direct dials, See DixEcT. the mer 
If any other vertical be choſen, the dial is faid to decline 7 borizon 
Further, if the circle, whoſe plane is uſed, be perpendicul Wy La, eg, 

the horizon, as is ſuppoſed to be the caſe in all thoſe | leb 
mentioned; the dials are particularly denominated # ebene 
E. gr. eres ſouth, erett north, e. Mitd into 


ſaid either to inline, or recline. 


looking to- the ſouth, when, in its-progreſs, he woke 
prime vertical to the meridian," or returns back 15 
noon ; a ſouth" dial ſhews the hours from fix in muy 


tical looking ſouthwards, draw a meridian line 


of the equator, draw a right Iine A D meeting - li 
5 | 


| 
' 
| 


— 


length C D; and, making an __ AD eque*"- pe 


e in D. Then in the point D make the angle 
ou 4 equal to the elevation of the equator, and draw 
+ nt line D E cutting the meridian in E. Through E 
n right line G H, cutiing the meridian A B at right 
we Take EB equal to ED, and with this radius deſcribe 


8 thoſe of the forenoon on the left; as may be 
ngh 1 — For the figure. Laſtly, in the point A fix an 
in an angle equal to the elevation of the equa- 
dor in C ereR a perpendicular ſtyle, equal to C D : or, 
10 a triangular plate A D E, upon A E, fo as to be per- 
2 7 
Then will the ſhadow of an of theſe indexes touch the ſeve- 
«al hour-lines at their reſpective hours. 
Ninth DIAL, or ered? direct north DrAr, is that deſcribed on 
the ſurface of the prime vertical looking northward. , | 
ence the ſun only illumines this ſurface, while he advances! 


thoſe after fix in the evening. And hence, as in autumn and 
vinter-time, the ſun does not riſe before fix, and ſets before 


thereof, 


make the angle D AC equal to the elevation of the equator, 
and from the point C, taken at pleaſure, erect a perpendicu- 
1 CD; meeting AD in D. Make another angle, CDE, like- 
wiſe eqU 
ine Ez; meeting A E in E; then take IB equal to ED, 
and through I draw G H, cutting S B at right angles; and 
dnifions' draw lines from the centre B, viz. Bd and BH, 
meeting G H in d and H, and make Ih equal to I d, and 
1G equal to IH; then aPpIYINE a ruler to A and d, and H, and 
again to A and h, and G, dra 
and A 8. Laſtly, in A fix an oblique index A D, making an 
e DAE, with a meridian line in the plane of the me- 
nian, equal to the elevation of the equator; or a perpendi-| 
triangular plate EDA, on the meridian line E A; perpendi- 
cular to the plane of the dial. FVV 
Then will A 4, A 5, A 5, A 6, be the hours of the forenooh; 
þ wil be pointed out by the ſhadow of the ſeveral indexes. 
84 7 and 8, be continued beyond the line 6 A 6; and the 
tangle ADE turned about its pole A, till AE fall directly 
wanſt A 12; it is evident, a north dial is hereby had, only 


8 to't odſerving what has been ſaid about writing the hours. 

he u #2 vertical north or ſouth DI Al. wrigonometrically. 
hour Theſe only differ from the Horizontal dial, in that the angle 
„ 260 CAB is equal to the complement of the elevation of the pole 
"DC (the place; fo that the fame analogy ſerves as for the hori- 


wntal one; only making the ſecond term the complement of 
be elevation of the pole of the place. | 


plane of the meridian, looking to the eaſt. 
ty eaſtward, before noon, an eat dial can only ſhew the 
| bours till twelve o'clock. ; | 5 
1 trite an eaft Dial. * On the eaſtern fide of the plane 
if the meridian draw a right line AB (fig. 11.) barallel to 
non, and to this join AK, making with it an angle 
AB, Fg to the elevation of the equator : then, with the 
e deſoribe a cirele, and through the centre D draw 
C perpendicular to AK, by which means the circle will be 


to fix 
Teal divi 


D Dro, PII. Laſtly, in B. | 
þ 2 IO, A ly, in D erect a ſtyle equal to the 
div E, perpendicular to the plane; or, on two little 


ſees pe 

RD » fit an iron rod, parallel to EC. | 

2 each index at the ſeveral hours project a ſhadow 
, py, peftive hour-lines 44, 5 5, 66, Cc. 


Veltern ſide öf the meridian. | | 
"Tag only illumines that fide of the plane of the me- 
hey ue eng to the weſt, after noon, a weſt dial can only 
M © hours from noon to night. | Sharp 


&ehours are written accordingly. 


” 


' 


an eg dial, only that its ſituation is inverted, and 


adde EF. The reſt is performed as in a horizontal dial, 
W che hours of the afternoon are to be written on the 


om the eaſt to the prime vertical, and proceeds from the 

vertical to the weſt ; and ſince he is in the prime verti- 
dal at fix o'clock in the morning, and at fix in the evening; a 
urth dial ſhews the hours before ſix in the morning, and 


{x in the evening, a north dial is of no uſe all that time; 


(ite v vertical narth Dla: Draw a meridian line E B, 
d from A deſcribe a little circle at pleaſure. At A 


to the elevation of the equator, and draw likewiſe | 


tom the centre B, with the radius I B, deſcribe a quadrant, | 
which divide into ſix equal parts: through the two extreme] 


w the right lines A 5, A 4, A7, 
mar index in C, equal to CD; or, inſtead of an index, af 


ad Ab, A/, and A 8, thoſe of the afternoon; and, according-{ 
thus : in a ſouth dial (Hg. 8.), if the hour-lines 4 and 5, 


Ef Diat, or eref? direct eaft Dial, is that drawn on che 


ance the fun only illumines the plane of the meridian look- 


died into 4 quadrants, Each of theſe quadrants ſubdivide] 
n parts. And from the centre D through the ſe- 
tons draw right lines, D 4, D 5, D, D 7, D38, 


dicularly fixed in E C, and equal to the ſame| 


AL, or ere direct weſt IAL, is that deſcribed on] 


therefore, joined with dial ſhews all hours fl b 
reh. 0 yy 7 ah Now f 2. The declination of the plane being given, and the eleva- 
e , Dial. The conſtruction is perfecuiy the ſame| 


DIA 


Polar Drar, is that deſcribed on a plane paſfng through the 


les of the world, and the eaſt and weſt points of the horizon. 
t is of two kinds; the firſt looking up towards the zenith, 
and called upper; the latter down to the nadir, called lower. 
angle equal to the elevation of the pole. 


eaſt and weſt points O and 8, a quadrant of the equator is 


intercepted between it and the meridian ; conſequently the 


upper ſurface is illumined by the fun from fix in the morning 
to fix at night; and the lower, from the ſun's riſe to ſix in 
the morning, and from ſix in the evening to ſun-ſet. A 
lower ee dial, therefore, ſhews the hour of the morning 
from ſun-riſe to ſix o'clock, and that of the evening, from 


ſix to ſun-ſet; and an upper, the hours from ſix in the 


morning to ſix in the evening. 2283. 
To draw an upper polar DIAl. ; Win a right line A B (fig. 13. 
parallel to the horizon; and if the plane be immoveable, fin 
the meridian line CE, Divide C E into two equal parts, and 
through C drawn a right line F G parallel to AB. Then, 
from the centre D, with the interval D E, deſcribe a quadrant, 
which divide into ſix equal parts; and from the ſame centre D, 
| 3 the ſeveral points of diviſion, draw right lines, D 1, 
D 2, 3s D 4, D 53 and the intervals E I, E 2, E 35 


| | E 4, E 5, ſet off the contrary way, viz. E 11, 10, q, 8, | 
' but this being joined with a ſouth dial, it ſupplies the 3 and 7. From the points 5, 4; 3, 2, 1; Sc. raiſe perpendi- 


culars meeting the line F G in the correſpondent- points. 


two equal pieces, E and C, fix a croſs iron rod. 
pointed out at the proper times by the ſhadow of the indices. 
An upper polar D1 ar, only differs in ſituation, and the manner 


Then will 12, 12, 11, 22, 33, Cc. be hour-lines, to be 


of writing the hours, from eaft and weſt dials, joined to- 


gether in the line of fix o clock. 
A F / | | 


polar DIAL is had by putting out the hours of the fore- - 


noon, , 10, and 11, and thoſe of the afternoon 1, 2, and 
3 with the noon-hour 12 itſelf ; and only leaving the hours 
7 and 8 of the morning, and 4 and 5 in the evening. 
To draw all the primary DrAls on the ſame block, or | poſt. 
. Let the plane ABC D (fg. 14.), in the proper poſition of 
the block, be ſuppoſed horizontal ; and thereon deſcribe a 
horizontal dial. See Horizontal DIAL, NS OED 
2. Draw the right lines EM and F L parallel to DC, which, 
; accordingly, in the proper poſition of the block, will be pa- 
rallel to the horizon: then let the p BN MC make an 


angle with E M, equal to the elevation of the pole CME; | 


and thereon deſcribe an upper 8 dial. 

. 5 Let the oppoſite plane, A D E, make with E M an angle, 
EM, equal to the elevation of the equator; and on this 

draw an upper equinoftial dial. ks gov ot” 

4. Let the plane, K LHI, make with F L an angle HL F, 


equal to the elevation of the equator; and on this inſcribe a 


 dawer eguinoctial dial. 9 c 
5. Let the oppoſite plane, FG, make with FL an angle GFL, 
2 5 the elevation of the pole; and here draw a leer po- 
„ 7 | 


6. Let the plane, MNK L, and the dppolite one, EF, be per- | 


pendicular to FL; and on that draw a ſouth dial, and on 
this a north dial. 5 * 55 | 

7. On the plane EML F deſcribe a weft didl; and on the op- 
mo plane an eaft dial. | | 8 

If, then, the block be fo placed, as that the plane; MN KL, 


- looks to the ſouth; and the plane of the meridian biſect it in 


dial MN K L, all the hours of the day will bein dicated by ſe- 
veral planes at once. | 1 dt te C20 
Secundary DiALs, are all thoſe drawn on the planes of other circles 


beſide the horizon, prime vertical, equinoctial, and polar circles: 


or thoſe, which either decline, incline, recline, or deincline. 
Declining DiAls, are erect or vertical diali, which decline from 
any of the cardinal points; or they are ſuch as cut either the 
plan of the prime verticle, or of the horizon, at oblique angles. 
The uſe of declining dials. is very frequent; as the walls of 


from the cardinal points. þ O74. e 
Of declining dials there are ſeveral kinds, which are denomi- 
nated from the cardinal points, which they ſeem moſt to re- 

ſpect, but from which they have a real declination; decliners 

From the ſouth, and from the north, and even from the zenith. 

To draw a vertical declining D1AL triginometrically. * 

1. The declination of the plane, and the elevation of the pole 
of the place, being given; to find the angle formed in the 

centre of the dial, by the meridian and ſubſtyle. 5 
Canin : As the whole fine is to the tangent of the comple- 

ment of the height of the pole of the place G E (fig. r5.), ſo 

is the ſine of the angle of the declination of the plane G FP, 
to the tangent G D, of the angle required G ABD. 


tion of the pole of the place, to find the angle formed in the 
centre of a vertical declining dial, by the ſubſtyle and axis. 
Canon: As the whole fine is to the ſine of the complement 


\ 


The polar dial, therefore, is inclined to the horizon in an | 


Since the polar plane POQS (fig. 12.) paſſes through the 


Laſtly, in D erect a perpendicular ſtyle equal to DE, or on 


© the line of 12 o'clock in the horizontal dial ABCD, and ſouth | 


houſes, whereon dials are uſually drawn, commonly deviate - 


of. 
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- bf the elevation of the pole G F; ſo is the fine of the com- To draw an inclined Dia. x. The inclinatio 
= — f DC (fg. 17. ), being found by a declinato Nutte 
DECLINATOR; if it fall between the equinoctial 


lement of the declination of the plane D GF, to the fide 


Dp, the fine of the angle DAB required. | 


3. The declination of the plane, and the elevation of the pole, | 
Siven; to find. the difference of longitudes, that is, the arch 

of the equator, comprehended between the meridian of the 
place and the meridian of the plane. Eb 
Can As the whole fine is to the ſine of the height of the 
pole of the place, ſo is the tangent of the complement of the 
_ » declination of the plane, to the tangent of the complement of 
the difference of longitudes. | 

- £4. The 


= Axis, with the ſubſtyle, being given; to find the angles 


formed in the centre of a vertica declining dial, between the 


fſubſtyle and hour- lines. 


This problem admits of three caſes; for the hour- lines, whoſe | 


angles are ſought, may be either, 1. Between the meridian 
+ . ſubſtyle; or, 2. Beyond the ſubſtyle; or, 3. On that ſide 
© the meridian where the ſubſtyle is not. In the two firſt caſes, 


the difference is to be taken between the ſun's diſtance from 
the meridian that hour, and the angle of the difference of 
. Jongitudes found, by the laſt problem; and in the third caſe, 
the ſum of thoſe two angles is to be taken, and the following 


Canon: As the whole fine-is to the fine of the angle between | 


and the vertical one C B, in ſuch manner, 
of inclination DC A is greater than the eleva 
tor E CA, on the upper fide draw a north dial 
lower a ſouth dial, to an elevation of the 


Tn 


5 | 8 If the inclined plane G F fall between 
 longitudes, and that of the 
angle of the difference of longitudes, an tion FCA, is leſs than the elevation of 
deſcribe a horizontal dial to an elevatio 
to the aggregate of the elevation of 
place, and the inclination of the plane. 
Dials, thus inclined, are drawn after 
primary dials; except, that the index in 
be fitted under the angle ADC, and in the latter 
| 2 7 C; ger that the diſtance of the 
from the line of contingency, in the former caſe is 16 
C 
eclining DiAls, are thoſe drawn on planes not 
clined, or leaning backwards from the zenit 
north, in an angle greater or leſſer than the pol 


* TY 


I 


” a. 4 


the axis and-ſubſtylez ſo is the tangent of the difference of the ; 


ſun's diſtance from the meridian, and the difference of lon- 


; gitudes, or of the ſum of thoſe two angles, to the tangent of 


Ee angle required. ROM 1 = 42 3 
- 5: The angle formed by the ſubſtyle, with the hour-lines, 
and that of the ſubſtyle, with the meridian, given; to find the 
angles formed between the meridian and hour- lines in the 
centre of vertical declining dials _ | 255 


- X 


I. The angles of the hour-lines been the meridian and | 


ſubſtyle are found by ſubtracting the angle formed by the 
ſubſtyle, with the hour-line, from the angle formed by the 
ſubſtyle, wich the-meridian. 1 Ot 
2. The angles beyond the ſubſtyle, and on the fide oppoſite 
to that of the meridian, are found by adding thoſe two angles. 


3. Thoſe on the other ſide the meridian are found by taking 


their difference. 


weſt, geometrically. Find the declination of the plane, as already 
taught under the articles DECLINATION, and DECLINATOR, 
Then draw upon a paper a horizontal dial, ſuppoſing the 
line of conting 
plane to be 
the meridian line 


C cuts the ſame, draw a ri 


' ſection of the inclining plane, and the horizon; whence we 


alſo conceive, .that the part IE muſt be raiſed above GE, in 
caſe the given plane decline to the weſt; or it muſt be de- 
preſſed below the ſame G E, in caſe it decline to the eaſt, Draw 


a right line parallel to the horizon on the given plane, or wall, 
to anſwer to I K; and, aſſuming a point therein anſwering to E, 
ſet off from the right line IK on the paper, the ſeveral _ 
diſtances. E 1, E 2, E 3, &c. Then from the point E erect 


- a perpendicular E C, equal to the diſtance of the centre of the | 

horizontal dial, from its line of contingency. . Draw lines 
t, K 2, EB. 
perpendicular AD, from the centre of the hori- 
- zontal. dial A, to the line of contingency I K, and transfer | 


thence to the ſeveral points of the hour- lines 
Fc. let fall a 


the diſtance ED, from the point E upon the wall: then will 
Cp de the ſubſtylar line. 80 


Wherefore, joining AD and DC 1 15 angles the hy- | 
12 n encd on the : 


- pothenuſe A C will be an oblique index, to be 
wall in the point C, according to the angle DC A. 
To draw a vertical DIAL, declining from the north towards the 
eaſt: and weſt. Take the declination of the plane, as al- 
ready taught: then, as north dials are only ſouth dials in- 
verted, draw a vertical dial declining from the ſouth, and in- 


vert it in ſuch manner, as that the centre C look to the hori- 
20on, and the point E to the zenith; and the hours on the 


right hand ſet off towards the left, and contrarywiſe, omitting 
hour- lines, which in ſuch a plane cannot be ſhewn. 
For the practice the beſt way is, after drawing a ſouth decliner 
upon paper, to prick the ſeveral points thereof through with 
- a Pin; then applying the face of the paper to the wall, the 
| back-fide thereof wil 
north declining dial. 


* 


Inclined D1aLs are thoſe drawn on planes not erect, but in- | 
clining, or leaning forward towards the ſouth, or ſouthern 
ſide of the horizon, in an angle, either greater or leſs than | 


the equinoctial plane. 
Such an inclined plane may 
of the plane of the equator liſted up toward 


Ton. 


939 


A reclined 
the polar ol. 
preſſed towards the nadir; and thus revolving about a |; 
drawn from eaſt to weſt. To find the reclination of a — 
ſee RECLINATION. | FI 


tween the yertical | 
that the angle of reclination BCH is le 
the pole from the zenith B CI, deſeribe two vertical ſou} al 
north. dials to an elevation of the equator, 
. ence between the elevation of the equator of the given place, 
and the angle of reclination. STOR 
2. If the reclined plane, as K C, fall between the polar plane 
IC, and the horizontal one C L, fo as that the angle of reci- 
nation BC K is greater than the diſtance of the pole from the 
ee e eee eee 
To deſcribe a vertical DAL, declining from the ſauth to the eaft or 


2 <a Wc 3; 


ee e * 
1 


| of the pole, equal to the difference between the angle of reci- 
nation, and the elevation of the equator of the given plac. 


 . inclination or reclination of the plane, and the elevation df 
the pole, being known, to find the angles made in the cente 
of an inclining or reclining dial, by the meridian and how- 
Such 
the particular elevation of the pole on the plane of the dal 
Its angles, therefore, are found by the canon laid down for 
horizontal dials. 8 Y 

As to the elevation of the pole on the dial plane, it is thu 
found: the plane being inclined, either its inclination is great 
than the elevation of the pole of the place, or leſs; or it i 
| equal thereto. In the two firſt caſes, for upper ju a 
lower north dials, the particular elevation of the pole on the 
plane is had by taking the difference between the elevatio 
of the pole of the place, and the inclination of the plane 
and in the latter caſe, the dial is a polar dial, wherein ti 
hour-lines will be parallel, by reaſon that the plane beit 
placed on the axis of the world, neither of the poles can 
repreſented thereon, | 3 
For upper north and lower ſouth dials : 1. If the inclivati 
be greater than the complement of the elevation, the comple 


ncy of the horizontal with the equinoCtial | 
H (fig. 16.) : through the point E, wherein 
making with GH an angle HE K, equal to the declination of | 
the given plane. Thus, as GH repreſents. the interſection of | 

the prime vertical with the horizon, IK will be the inter-“ 


the elevation. 2. If it be leſs, the inclination muſt be adde 
to the elevation. 3. If it be equal, the dial will be an fl 
noctial dial, wherein the angles at the centre will be equal 


Deinclined D1aLs, are thoſe which both decline and inclns 
The uſe of inclined, reclined, and eſpecially deinclined we 


we here chooſe to omit, and refer ſuch as may have 3 fan" 


An eaſy method to deſcribe a DLAL on any kind of plane; or ; 
of an equinoftial Dial, or circle. Suppoſe, e. . * 


ſhew you all the points neceſſary for the | ir moren 
x e l ABDC(fe. I8.), find a meridian line GF 


be conceived by ſuppoſing one part 
rd the zenith, and 
the other depreſſed toward the nadir; and thus to revolve 
upon a line drawn from the eaſt to the weſt points of the ho- 
7 FTC | | ſo as the ſhadow of the index, or ſty 


*. 


14 


Plane. 

1 as 1 7 43 
: 2 under 

plane ( 

„ AS that t ? 

* equa- 


tion oft 


2 e Eons 
equal to the te of the elevation of the a, Which i, 
given place, and the complement of the * ct the 
quadrant. on to 3 


the horizontal 

he angle of meim. 
the equator ECA 
n of the pole, eq 1 
the pole of the gien 


A, and the equinoctial C E, ſo as that t 


the former caſe muſt 


5 under the 
centre of the Ga 


ered, but re 
h En the 
. . . a . 

lane may be conceived by ſuppoſing . of 
ane raiſed towards the zenith, and the other de. 


draw a reclining DIAL. i. If ae plane H C fall be: 
* plane BC, and the ger! plane IC, px; 
than the diſtance of 


equal to the differ- 


. 4 0 L 15 
ribe a horizontal dial thereon to an elevation 


draw inclining and reclining DiALs trigonometricaly. The 


dial is properly, a horizontal dial, for a latitude equal to 


ment of the inclination muſt be added to the complement 


the ſun's diſtance from the meridian. 
recline. See DECLINED, | 


very rare; the geometrical and tri onometrical conſtru | 
of theſe laſt, therefore, as being ſomewhat intricate Wl 

ſuch. a dial, to an univerſal mechanical method of drawil 
all kinds of dialt here ſubjoined. _ | 


uired on a horizontal plane : if the plane be immoveable, 


aſſume the meridian at pleaſure, Then,, by mer. * 
triangle EK F, whoſe baſe is applied on the my _ 
raiſe the equinoctial dial H, till the index G i the 

arallel to the axis of the world (which is had; 11 

EF de equal to the elevation of the polt} ©, 
12 o'clock line on the dial hang over the mer eng 
the plane, or the baſe of the triangle. If, then, 17 60 


| 3 50 
time, a lighted candle be n applied pers 
eGh 
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8 D : I A | 7 3 | 
after another; the ſame ſhadow will mark out the ſe- 
— out- ines on the plane A BCD. | 


NE 3 G; then an index being fixed in G, accord- 
© 


1 to the angle IG F, its ſhadow will point out the ſeveral 

dann by the light of the ſun- ; 155 

* iial were required on a vertical plane; having raiſed the 
nockial circle, as above directed, puſh forward the index 

Gl, ell the tip thereof 1 touch the plane... 

If the plane be inclined to the horizon, the elevation of the 

pole ſhould be found on the ſame ; and the angle of the tri- 

"le K EF ſhould be made equal thereto. 4 85 

der, Bebe the ſeveral ſpecies of dials above-mentioned, 


al; without centres. WEL | 
N1a1s without centres are thoſe whoſe hour-lines do really con- 

yerge, but ſo ffowly, that the centre they converge towards 

cannot be expreſſed on the given plane. | 5 


the elevation of whoſe pole is either very mall, or very 


1 Drats toit hont centres are for places, the elevation of 
whole pole is vefy-great. oo nies 
fu dhe Furniture of "DAL s 3 fee FURNITURE. | 
Ig. Dart. RING Diah le bot 
Audrantal-DIAL. „ Herodiftic Qu ADR ANT. 9A 
Hag. Drax. 1 REFLECTING Dial. 
Narro, ot Migbe-Dr Al, is that which ſhews the hours of 
Gain. 1 | | | 
Of this there are ko kinds; Lunar, and Siderial. 
n DIAL, or Lunar'DiAL, is that which ſhews the hour of 
the night by mesns of the light, or ſhadow, of the moon þ 
ected thereon from an index. . 8 e 
T1 G ſcribe a Moon-DIAL. Suppoſe, e. gr. a horizontal moon. 
dial required: dray, firſt, a horizontal ſun- dial; then ere 


— 


* - 


0: now, appropriating” the firſt line CD to the day of the 
new moon, and the ſecond to the day when the moon comes 


' with the hour- lines will give points, through which to draw a 
curve line 12, 12, for the meridian-line of the moon. After 
de like manner determine the other hour-lines 1. 1, 2. 2, 3. 3;- 

Cc. which the ſhadow of the moon, projected from the ſtyle 
aof the dial, interſects at the reſpective hours; then blot out 


na G F, by other parallel lines, into 15 equal parts, an- 
ſwering to the 15 days between new and full moon: laſtly, 
to theſe lines write the ſeveral days of the moon's age. 


ion of the line of the moon's age with the lunar hours 
es, will give the hour of the-night.” oO  » 
Mer the ſame manner may any other ſun- dial be converted 
o a moon - dia. e e eee eee $2 rob 
row a portable Mon- DAL. On a plane, that may be 


1 
14 


ade AB (fig. 20.), and divide its-circumference -into 29; 


able ciickeD E, which divide into 24 equal parts, or hours 
- the centre C ere& an index, as for an equinoCtial 


al 


This dial being duly placed, after the manner of an at- 


a W moon's age; the ſhadow of the index will give the 


uſe a Solar, as. a Lunar-DIAL, i. e. to find the hour of the 


- index points at by moon-light ; find the moon's age in the 
K endar, and multiply the number of days by 4, the product 

the number of hours to be added to the hour ſhewn by the 
F ALEC to give the hour required. | | 
8 T, AIAAEKTOS, the peculiar language of ſome pro- 
oY or part, of a nation, formed by corruption of the ge- 

or national language. e per eee 

could ſpeak five different languages in one verſe, i. e. 


| 


common dialecꝰ of the Greeks. 
agli; the Gaſeon, and Picard, are dialefs of the 
m and diſputing juſtly. Ft EL ee, 

Ide word comes from the Greek Sue , I diſcourſe ; 
formed of de, and Atyw, dico, I ſay. 72 : | ' 2 K 
was the firſt who diſcovered the natural ſeries of 


* 


Led 
Finciples 
Wo e, in form of a dialogue; which, for this reaſon, 
2 dialectica. | 121 50 7 | 
l Ne of the antients is uſually divided into ſeveral 
, 44. Cy AMB, | s X g | 5 


ints, therefore, on the ſhadow, draw lines 


' which are ſaid to be with centres; there are others, called di-| 


Hrizntal DIALS without centres are to be made for places, | 


in hour later to the metidian than the fun ; their interſections 


the bout lines of the ſun-dial, together with the perpendir |'- 
calars whereby the Iunar hours were drawn, and divide the in+| , 


Nou, the moon's age being learnt from a calendar, the inter- 


niſed according to the elevation of the equator, deſcribe a 


equal parts: from the ſame centre C defcribe another move- 


mal dial, and the 12 o'clock line brought to the day 


y . 2 A . - ? 
* Gals ; vie. the Attic, Tonic, Æolie, the Doric, and 


logneſe, Bergamaſque, Toſcan, &c. are the dialog. of 


| berichte, DrauecTICs, ALAAEKTIKH; the art of 


1 d concluſions obſerved in reaſoning, and formed | 


kinds: the firſt was the Elzatica, that of Zeno Eleates, 
which was threefold; viz. Conſecutionum, Colloguutionum, 
and Contentionum.— The firſt conſiſting of rules for deducing, 
or drawing, concluſions; the ſecond, the art of dialogue 
which became of ſuch univerſal uſe in philoſophy, that all 
_ reaſoning was called interrogation : then, ſyllogiſm being laid 
aſide, the philoſophers did all by dialogue; it ly ing on the re- 
2383 to conclude and argue from the ſeveral conceſſions 
made. a . T in 
The laſt part of Zeno's dialactict, Epioixy, was contentious 3 
or the art of diſputing, and contradicting: though ſome, par- 
AE Laertius, aſcribe this part to Protagoras, adiſciple of 
eno. 5 A e 
The ſecond is the dialefica Megarica, whoſe author is Eu- 
clid, not the mathematician, but another, of Megara. He 
gave much into the method of Zeno, and Protagoras; 
though there are two things appropriated to him: the firſt, 
that he impugned the demonſtrations of others, not by aſ- 
ſumptions, but concluſions; continually making illations, 
and. throwing in ergo, ergo, ergo: the ſecond, that he ſet aſide 
all arguments drawn from compariſon, or ſimilitude, as in- 


5, yall: : -:: 8 


He was ſucceeded by Eubulides, from | whom the ſo- 


phiſtic way of - reaſoning is ſaid to be derived. In his 
time the art is deſcribed as manifold: Mentient, Fullens, 
Electra, Obvelata, Acervalis, Curnuta, and Culua. See So- 
Dee WEST SR. eee 
The third is the diale&ics of Plato, which he propoſes as 
a kind of analyſis, to direct the human mind; by dividing, 
defining, and bringing things to the firſt truth; where be- 


ing arrived, and ſtopping there a little, it applies itſelf to 


explain ſenſible things ; but with a view to return to the firſt 
ttuth, where alone it can reſt. Such is the idea of Plato's 
TCC 6-3) e 1 
The fourth is Ariſtotle's dialefics, containing the doctrine of 


doctrine of propoſitions, in his book De Interpretatione; and 
that of the ſeveral kinds of ſyllogiſm, in his books of analy- 
tice, dopics, and elenchuss s. 
The fifth is the dialectics of the Stoics, which they call a 
part of philoſophy, and divide into rhetoric, and dialedic 
to which ſome add, oric, or definitive, whereby things are 
juſtly defined; comprehending, likewiſe, the canons, or cri - 
8 truth. wot ben B Nin rd wo 4 | 
Ihe Stoics, before they come.to.treat of ſyllogiſms, have two 


principal places: the one, about the word . fignifying 3 the | 


ether, about the thing fignified. On occaſion of the fuſt, 
they conſider abundance. of things belonging to the gramma- 
rians province: what, and how many, letters; What is a 
word, diction, ſpeech, Cc. On occaſion of the latter, they 
cConſider things themſelves, not as without the mind, but as 
in it, received in hy. means of the ſenſes. Accordingly, 
they firſt teach, that nil it in. intelle/Fu, quod non prius he 
exit in ſenſu; whatever is in the mind, came thither by the 
enſes: and that, aut incur/ione ſri, as Plato, who meets 
the ſight ; aut ſimilitudine, as Cæſar by his effigy ; aut pro- 


| portione, either by enlarging, as a giant; or by diminiſbing, SY 


as a pygmy; aut tran/lationes as à cyclops z aut compeſitione, 
as a centaur; aut contrarro, as death; aut privatione, as a 
The ſixth is Epicurus's dialectiet. For though he-ſeems to 
' have deſpiſed dialectic, he cultivated it with vigour: he was 
only averſe to that of the Stoics, ho, he thought, attributed 
too much thereto; as pronouncing bim alone wiſe, who was 
well verſed in dialectics. For this reaſon, Epieurus, ſeeming 


way 3. viz. to certain canons, which he ſubſtituted in their 
ſtead, the collection whereof. he called Canonica and as all 
queſtions in philoſophy. are either de re, or de voce q he gave 


ght by a Sun- dial. Obſerve the hour which the ſhadow of| - ſeparate rules for each. 


IALECTICAL arguments, in logic, are ſuch as ate only 


| probable, and do not convince, or determine, the mind abſo - 


Jutely to either ſide of the queſtioo n 
DIALLING; the art of drawing ſun, moon, and ſtar : dials, on 
Been plane, or on the ſurface of any given body. See 
IAI. 15 55 l Lt r 7 
The Greeks and Latins call this art Gnamonica, and Sciatbe- 
rica, by reaſon it diſtinguiſhes the hours by the ſhadow of a 
gnomon. Some call it Phato-ſciatberica,iby reaſon the hours 
are ſometimes ſhewn by the light of the ſun. Laſtly, others 
call it Horolegiography. | ol W et 


their invention to Anaximenes Mileſius; and others, to 
Thales. Vitruvius mentions one, made by / the antient Chaldee 
hiſtorian Beroſus, on a reclining plane, almoſt parallel to the 
cequinoctial. Ariſtarchus Samius invented the hemiſpherical 
dial; and there were, at the ſame time, ſome ſpherical ones, 
with a needle for a gnomon. Tbe diſcus of Ariſtarchus was 


vent the ſnadow ſtretching too far. | | 

But it was late ere the Romans became acquainted with 
dials. The. firſt ſun-dial at Rome was ſet up by Papyrius 
Curſor, about the year of the city 460. before which time, 


\ 


7 


„ 


. . I IS 1 o 


| ſimple words, delivered in his book of Predicaments; the 
two perpendieulars, AB and CD (g. 19.), to the line of 12 
o'clock ; and, dividing the interval G F into 12 equal parts, 
through the ſeveral points of diviſion draw lines parallel there- 


to ſet aſide the common dialectics, had .recourſe to another 


The antiquity of dials is beyond doubt, Some attribute 


an horizontal dial, with its limb raiſed up all around, to pre- 


lays . 
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0 ſay; for, as to the practice, or the operations themſelves di- 
ſtinct from the demonſtrations, nothing is more eaſy and ob- 
. — vious. x 1 88 TIES RES 479 a f nnen 2 5 
Ihe firſt profeſſed writer on —_ Clavius; who de- 
monſtrates all; both the theory, and afte 

rigid manner of the antient mathematicians; but ſo intricate- 


. 


ly, that probably nobody ever read them ull. 
and Oxanam, give much eaſter in their-courſes,- and Wolfius| 


0 
* 


£45 


4 
- 


o 
* 
* 


mining Picard's, and de la Hire's methods of drawing large 


% 


4.4 


_ - degrees, joined together in the middle, and equal to the whole 


# 


-. of other arches. And then the natural fines of thoſe arches are 


'  DIALIA, in antiquity, facrifices performed by the flamen di- 
.- eli; an-pret of - Jupiter: 2 2h ht 256 5 
It was not, however, of ſuch abſolute neceſſity, that the dia- 


p DI ALOGUE *, a converſation of two, 
.  - " either by word of mouth, or in writing. © f | 
The word is formed from the Latin dia/ogis, of the Greek 


Sicily 
roſtrum; n e for | | 
could not go true. They made uſe of it 99 years; till Mar- 
tius Philippus ſet up another more exact. | 


lier than any of theſe, Witneſs the dial of Ahaz, who began 
to reign 400 years before Alexander, and within twelve 


_Dialliz:is wholly founded on the firſt motion of the heavenly 
bodies, and chiefly 
pf the earth; ſo that the elements of ſpherics, and the ſphe-| | n 
anzen, and his brother Cæſarius, for conveying the ſublin & 


making large dials, by calculating the hourilines;'and' Mr, 


die la Hires-in' his dialling, printed in 1683. a\geometfical|- 


bis diulling, wherein he lays down a method of drawing the 
primary dials on a very eaſy foundation. The ſame foun- 


the ſubject. Peterſon, Michael, and Muller, bave each 
written on dialling, in the German tongue; Coetſius in his 


tion of the principles of that at. 


| «© The principal of theſe lines are, I. A ſcale of fix hours, which 


41 parts, will 


DIA 


fays Pliny, there is no mention of any ate bunt of time but by 


the ſun's rilingy and ſetting: the dial was ſet up at or 


neat the temple of Quirinus, but it went ill: about 30 years 


after,” M. Valerius Meſſala, being conſul, brought out of 
another dial, which he ſet up on a. pillar near the 
but for want of its being made for that latitude, it 


But there ſeem to have been dials among the Jews much ear- 


years of the building of Rome; mentioned by Iſaiah, chap: 
xxxviii. verſe 8. | | 
the ſun; or rather on the diurnal rotation 


rical aſtronomy, ſhould be maſtered, ere a perſon advances 
to the doctrine of dialling. Fhe doctrine, or theory, we 


operations, after the 
N Dechales, 
in his elements, M. Picard has given a new method of 


method of drawing hour · lines from certain points; determined 
by obſetyation. Eberbardus Walperus, in 1625. publiſhed 


dation is deſcribed at length by Sebaſtian Munſter, in his Ru- 


dimenta Mathematica, publiſhed in 1551. Sturmius, in 1672. 
publiſhed anew edition of Walperusꝰs dialling, will the addi: 
tion of a whole ſecond part, about inclining, and declining} 


dials, Ac. In 1508. the ſame work, with Sturmius's addi- 


beſt refute the error of Marcion. 


to maintain them by the familiarity of dialogue. 
of writing St. Baſil alſo choſe as the moſt proper 


the wonders of ſolitude in a kind of converſations 
of St. Cyril of Alexandria is almoſt filled with 


Dialogue is greatly recommended by many au. 

the moſt — 42 of writing; Ai a uy, and i 
authors wrote moſt of their pieces. The archbiſhoy ry fit 
bray gives a fine account of the advantages 5 7 os 
it the head of his paſtoral inſtruction.— The Hoh. % 
himſelf has not diſdained to teach us in dia bows J Pie 


tierce, in the book of Job, and love of God, in th on 
tieles. Juſtin Martyr opened this wa e Can. 


in hi 
againſt theJews; and Minutius Felix fo lowed Kühn 


the idolaters. It is in this form, that Or igen judged he could 


The r 
thought it no diminution to the majeſty of dende 


per to conye 


| thoſe rules, which have ſince illumined all the eaſt. The 8 


of dialoguz were admirabiy put in practice by Gregory Nj: 


truths. Sulpitius Severus could not do better, than publiſh 


. A volume 
dialgun, 


wherein he explains the moſt dogmatical truths, relating th 


the incarnation. The myſtery of Jeſus Chriſt is treated o in 


the ſame manner by the learned Theodoret. St. Chryſoſtom 
found no method more promiſing to expreſs the eminence 
and danger of the prieſthood. Who is not acquainted with 
the beautiful dialogue. of St. Jerom,. wherein he refutes the 
Luciferjans? Who does not admire St. Auguſtine's dialigie 
and eſpecially thoſe on free-will, where he goes back to the 
origin of ſin; againſt the Manichees? The tradition of th 


of Caſſian, which have ſpread the ſame light through the wet 
that the eaſt received from St. Baſil. Gregory the Great 


deemed dialogue: worthy the gravity of the apoſtolic {ee 


The dialogues of St. Maximus, on the ſubject of theTriniy 
are famous throughout all the church. St. Anſelm ſhewcd 
the force of his genius in his dialogues on the fundamental 
religion. Profane antiquity likewiſe made uſe of the ar 
dialogue, and that, not only on humorous, and comical ſub 


tions, was republiſhed with the addition of a fourth'partz\ton-|-: JeRsz/ as Lucian did, but alſo on the moſt ſerious and abſtra 


dials, which makes much the beſt, ànd fulleſt book on 


1 


fuch are the dialogues of Plato, and thoſe of Cicero, whic 
turn altogether on ſubjects of philoſophy, or politics. Among 
the moderns, the principal dialogiſts are M. de Fenel 
. archbiſhop.of Cambray, M. Paſchal, in his Provincial Ia 


| Hot olagiographia plana, printed in 1689. Gauppenius, in] fers; F. Bouhours, in his Entreiiens d Ariſte, & d Eugene 


his Gnomontea Mechunica, and Bion, in his L/ 4 Mathema-. 
eee, ono 2H) fr aely gry 


s Sear idt, EC; 125.0 i 


NM. Fontenelle, in his Dialogues of the dead, and plurality 


DiaLlLinG=Glebe; is an inſtrument made of 'braſs, or wood, | DIALOGUE, in mulic, is a compoſition for at leaſt two voice 


1 


or two inſtruments; which anfwer each other; and which fre 


with a plane fitted to the horizon, and an index; partieularly 


contrived to draw all ſorts of dials, and to give a clear exhibi-- quently uniting at-the cloſe, make a trio with the thorouph 
enen Tae balls. 6 | 


Diaiiinc-Sphere, is an inſtrument made of braſs, with ſeveral 

.  ſemicircles fliding over one another, on a moving horizon, 
to demonſtrate. the nature of the. doctrine of ſpherical tri- 
angles, and to give a true idea of the drawing of dials on all 

„FCC 


_ - DiaLLinG»Lines, or Srales, are graduated lines, placed on 


tules, or the edges of quadrants, and other inſtruments, to 
erxpedite the conſtruction of dials. 8 + 


F - WW f37 
- FS # q * + 


is only a double tangent, or two lines of tangents each'of 45 


line of fines, with the declination ſet againſt the meridian al- 


ttitudes. in the latitude of London, ſuppoſe, or whatever place 
it is made for. The radius of which line of fines is equal to 
the dzalling ſcale of ſix hours. 2. A line of latitudes, which 
z fitted to the hour - ſcale, and is made by this canon; as the 
radius is to the chord of 9o 


| degrees: fo are the tangents of 
each reſpeQive of the line of latitudes, to the tangents 


the numbers, which, taken from a diagonal ſcale of equal 


ing down all dials with'ceatres.. | | 
D1ALLING, in a mine, called alſo Plumbing, is the uſing of a 


compaſs (which they call dial), and a long line, to know 
which way the load, or vein of ore inclines, or where to ſhift 


an air-ſhaft, or bring an adit to a deſired place. See Mine, 


ent, -article PLUMBING. 


lia were performed by the flamen dialis; 


3 belongs to Jupiter 


* The word is formed from Avor, the genitive of Zuus, Jupiter. 


Rlamen Di a11s. See the article FLAM EN. 


Py 


- 


graduate the diviſions of the line of latitude to any 
radius. The line of hours and latitudes is general for prick- 


ut that others 

might officiate.. We find in Tacitus, Annal. Lib. III. cap. 

8 58. chat if he were ſick, or detained by any other public em- 
8 the pontifices took his place. e ee | 
-DIALIS®, in antiquity, a Latin term, ſignifying ſomewhat that 


or more perſons, 


Such are many of the ſcenes in the Italian and French oper! 
DIALTHAA, in pharmacy, an unguent thus called from! 
baſis, which is root of the althæa, or marſhmallow. _ 
It conſiſts of mucilages drawn from that root, and from li 
| ſeed and fenugreek ſeed, The other ingredients are comm 
oil, wax, reſin, and turpentine. 

It is eſteemed proper to ſoften, and diſſolve; aſſwage pains 


4 tbe-ſide,' ſoften callus's; and ſtrengthen the nerves.—It is f 


plied by rubbing it on the part affected. | 
DIALYSIS, in grammar, a character, conſiſting of two pol 
placed over two vowels of a word, which would ober 
make a diphthong; but are hereby parted into two ſyllables 
As in, Moſaic. See DIXRES81$.,, | 


by, — 


DIAMARGARITON, in pharmacy, a medicine denot 
nated from pearls, called; in Latin, margarite which are 
principal ingredient therein. | -. - 
| here are two kinds; the her and the cold: but both ate 
uſed at this time. 7h 4 
Hot-DiaMARGARITON, a powder compoſed of pe By 
litory, ginger, nutmeg, cinnamon, and divers * 1 
gredients.— It is reputed hyſteric, it ſtrengthens £0 
promotes the menſes, and aſſiſts digeſtion.” 40 
Cold DIAMARGARITON, is a ſolid electuary, compoſ f 8 
ground fine, and white ſugar diſſolved in roſe-water, I 
of bugloſs, and boiled to a conſiſtence.— lt WN pos 
ſtomach, moderates-the too abundant acids, ſtops the i 
of blood, and looſeneſs of the belly. J fen 
Compound cold DIAMARGARITON, is a powder 1 oy 
red roſes, flowers of nenuphar, and violet, lignum 5 5 
citron fantal, tormentil- root, ſeeds of melon, Ne 
It is cardiac and ſtrengthening, facilitates reſpiration 
Corrects malignant humours. © aw 
DIAMASTIGOSIS, in antiquity.—It was 2 ** * 
the Lacedemonians, for the children of the wap! * 
families to ſlaſh and tear each others bodies wit 10016 
the altars of the gods; the fathers, and aa EY 
preſent at the ſpectacle, animating, and exciting 1 

while, not to give the leaſt ſign of pain, or e " 
practice they called diamaſtigeſis, a Greek term, 
'Jiauas , I whip, ſcourge. l | than to 
The deſign hereof, apparently, was na other ** 
their youth, and inure them betimes to blows, 


© #4 


| that they might deſpiſe them when they came to Wal 9 


3 F 


ſolitaries in the deſart is r illuſtrated in the conference 


ſuppoſin, 
1415921 
| the ſame 
But as | 
many of 
meter to 
arcles a 
Vieta, a 
Ad. Met 
accurate 

in 
| Da 
ference, : 


pp. in geometry, 4 richt line paſſing through the 
nul r uc and N er on each adde by the cir- 
"ce thereof. 3 | 
geen toe be defined a chord paſſing through the cen- 
1 fa circle. Such is the line A E (Tab. Geometry, fig. 27.) 
ow” through the centre C. 5 ae! 
paling lamter, as CD, drawn from. the centre C to the 
Ho aſerence; is called the ſemidiameter, or radius. 


The diameter divides the circumference into equal parts.—| 


hence we have a method of deſcribing a ſemicircle 
any line; aſſuming a point therein for the centre. The 
 Lameter is the greateſt of all the chords. 


Vari tly ſought for by the mathematicians: and no 
Su Enoch 1 if this 2 juſtly given, the quadra- 
ture of the circle were atchieved. 8 
Archimedes 4 NN.. 8 , 
gons inſcribed im a circle, till arriving at a fide ſubtending 
A exceeding ſmall arch, and then ſeeking a fide of fimilar 
pogo : SY 
| ſides of the polygon, give the perimeter of the po- 
24 * inſcribed, B Grevmfcribed. In which caſe, the 
3 of the diameter to the circumference of the circle, is 
ater than that of the ſame diameter to the perimeter of the 
* :unſcribed polygon, but leſs than that of the diameter to 
the perimeter of | The © 
tween both gives the ratio of the diameter to the circumfe- 
rence in numbers nearly true. | 1 
That divine author, as already obſerved, by polygons of 96 
files, found the ratio of the diameter to the circumference to 
he as 7 to 223 viz. ſuppoſing the diameter 1, the perimeter 
of the inſcribed polygon is found 372, and that of the circum- 
r Ne ER 
After his example, later authors have found out ratio's 
yet_nearer truth; but none ſpent ſo much time on it 
s Van Ceulen, who, after immenſe pains, found that 
ſugpoling the diameter 1, the circumference is leſs than 3. 
1415920535897932 646204338 37930, and yet greater than 
| the fame number with only the laſt figure o changed into 1. 


But as ſuch prolix numbers are too unweildy for practice, 


many of our preſent practical geometricians aſſume the dia- 
-neter to be to the circumference as 100 to 314; or in greater 
circles as 10000 to, 31415 in which proportion Ptolemy, 
Viet, and Huygens, agree with Van Ceulen. | 


Ad. Metius gives us the ratio 113 to 355, which is the moſt] 


ng z in 10000000. 1 fon e 

[te DIAMETER of, a circle being given, to find the circum- 
ference, and area; and the circumference being given, to find 
the 4ameter,—The ratio of the diameter to the circumference 
being had, as in the laſt article, that of the circumference to 


accurate of all thoſe” expreſſed in mall numbers; as nor err- 


the diameter is had likewiſe. Then the circumference, being 


multiplied into the fourth part of the diameter, gives the area 
cf the circle —Thus, if the diameter be 100, the circum- 
ference will be 314, and the area of the circle 7850. But 
the {quare of the diameter is 10000: therefore, this is to 
tte area of the circle as 10000 to 7850, that is as 1000 to 
bete of a circle being given, to find the DrameTER.—To 
735, 1000, and the given area of the circle 246176, find a 
urn proportional, viz. 31 13600, which is the ſquare of the 


langer. Out of this extract the ſquare root, and it is the 
Ganter itſelf, V b 

PANETER F @ conic ſection, is a right line, as A D (Tab. 
lacs, fig. F.), biſeQing all the ordinates MM, Sc. in P, 
Cc, . | | ; 
mud when it cuts the ſaid lines at right angles, is more par- 
wat, called the axis of the curve, 55 feelin. 5 
faforſe DIAMETER, is a right line, as A B (Tab. Conics, 
x. b. Ne 2.), which being continued each way between two 
Wh biſeQs parallel right lines between the ſame, as 


Morte Diaukr ER, is a right line, biſecting lines drawn 
el to the tranſverſe diameter. See CONJUGATE. - 
METER of @ ſphere, is the diameter of the ſemicircle by 


ft Ghee the ſphere- is generated); called allo the axis 


ne f. of gravity, is a right line "paſſing through the] 


q of gravity. | 
UTER, in aſtronomy.— The diameters of the heavenly 
are either apparent, i. e. ſuch as they appear to the 


real, i. e. ſuch as they are in themſelves. 
þ 


M; or 


3 Diaug T ERS meaſured with a micrometer, are 


ny erent, in different circumſtances and parts of their 


\ 


Ap. DiaM. of the Sun accord. to Ptolemy 33 20 


the ratio of the DIAMETER fo the circumference, —This 


firſt propoſed a method of finding it, by regular 


n circumſcribed : each of theſe being multiplied by the| 


e polygon inſcribed. The difference be- 


Greateſt. JI 


to Tycho 32 © 
Kepler 31 4 
Ricciolus 32 8 
Caſſini 32 10 
die la Hire 32 43 
F the Moon accord. to Ptolemy 35 20 
Tycho in the Conjunct. 28 48 
in the * 36 © 
Kepler 32 

de la Hire = p< 
of Saturn accord. to Deb 2 12 
| Hevelius © 19 
$36 | Huygens ——— 
of Jupiter accord. to Tho 3 59 
| evelius 0 24 

Huygens | 
to Techs 6 46 
| Hevelius © 20 
18 Huygens ——— 
of Venus accord. to Tycho 4 40 
f | Hevelius 1 5 


of Mars accord. 


9 5 | Huygens ——— 
of Mercury accord. 55 


to 2 10 
3 Hevelius O 11} © 6 4 
The great difference between Tycho, and the other two 
aſtronomers, is owing to this, that Tycho, in imitation of 
the antients, meaſured the diameters, as they appeared to the 
naked eye; whereas Hevelius and Huygens uſed teleſcopes, 
Whereby a deal of ſpurious luſtre, which otherwiſe makes them 
appear bigger than they are, is taken off. _ wh 
For the true DiaMETERs of the ſun, and planets, and their 
proportion to each other, ſee SEMIDIAMETER: 
DIAMETER of 4 Column, is its thickneſj juſt above the baſe. 
From this the module is taken, which meaſures all the other 
parts of the column. WT # * 
DIaMETER of the Diminution, is that taken from the top of 
the ſhaft, See DiMINUTION. „„ 
DIAMETER of the Swelling, is that taken at the height of one- 
third from the baſe. 7 E 
DIAMOND, in natural hiſtory, by the antients called ada- 
mant, a precious ſtone, the firſt in rank, value, hardneſs, and 
luſtre, of all gems. | | 5 
The goodneſs of diamonds conſiſts in their water, or colour, 
luſtre, and weight: the moſt perfect colour is the white. 
Their defects are veins, flaws, ſpecks of red or black ſand, and 
a bluiſh or yellowiſh caſt. | 1 6% | 
In Europe, the lapidaries examine the goodneſs of their rough 
. diamonds, their water, points, &c. by day-light : in the In- 
dies, they do it by night; in order to which, a hole is made 
in a wall a foot fquare, and therein a lamp is placed, with a 
thick wick, by the light whereof they judge of the ſtone, 
holding it in their fingers. Er I ve | 
The water, called cœleſtis, is the worſt of all, and vet is 
ſomewhat difficult to diſcover in a rough diamond. The only 
infallible way is to examine it in the ſhade of ſome tufted tree. 
As to the diſtinguiſhing of diamonds from other ſtones, Dr. 
Wall, in the Philaſeph. Tranſact. ſeems to have found an in- 
fallible method: a diamond, with an eaſy, flight friction in the 
dark, with any ſoft, animal ſubſtance, as the finger, woollen, 
ſilk, or the like, appears luminous in its whole body: nay, if you 
keep rubbing for ſome time, and then expoſe it to the eye, it 
will remain fo for ſome time. If the ſun be 18 degrees below 
the horizon; holding up a piece of bays, or flannel ſtretched 
tight between both hands, at ſome diſtance from the eye; and 
another rubbing the other ſide of the bays, or flannel, pretty 
_ briſkly with a diamond; the light is much more vivid and plea- 
ſant than any other way. But what Dr. Wall judges moſt 
ſurpriſing is, that a diamond, being expoſed to the open air, 
in view of the ſky, gives almoſt the ſame light of itſelf, with- 
out rubbing, as if rubbed in a dark room: but, if in the open 
air, you put the hand, or any thing a little over it, to prevent 
its immediate communication with the ſky; it gives no light; 
which is a diſtinguiſhing criterion of a diamond. 
Rough DIAMOND, is that not yet cut, but juſt as it comes out 
of the mine. e Hee e eee . 
Brilliant Dramonp, is that cut in faces both a- top, and bot- 
tom; and whoſe table, or principal face a - top, is flat. 
Roſe DiAMoxp, is that quite flat underncath, but its upper 
part cut in divers little faces, uſually triangles, the uppermoſt 
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whereof terminate in a point. 


Table Diamond, is that which has a large ſquare face a- top, 


encompaſſed with four leſſer. | | | 
Diamonds are found in the Eaſt-Indies, and that principally in 
the kingdoms of Golconda, Viſapour, Bengale, and the iſland © 
of Borneo. There are four mines, or rather two mines, and 
two rivers, whence 4iamonds are drawn.—The mines are, 
I. That of Raolconda, in the province of Carnatica, five days 
journey from Golconda, and eight from Viſapour. It has been 


diſcovered about 200 years. 2. That of Gani, or Coulour, 
ſeven days journey from Golconda, caſtwardly; It. was * 
| | 2 x wy vere 
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 Dramony-mine of Raolconda. In the neighbourhood of this 


F: thunder-ftones. When all the ſand of the river, which at 


. | ferior to them. 


-+ - ticaz by reaſon the water of the diamonds was always either 


Vered 120 years ago by a peaſant; who, digging in the ground, 
found a N 3 of 25 caracts. 3. That of Soumel- 


pour, a large town in the kingdom of Bengal, near the dia- 
wn Pods 2 this is the moſt antient of them all. It ſhould 


rather be called that of Goual, which is the name of the river, 
in the ſand whereof theſe ſtones are found. Laſtly, the 
fourth mine, or rather the ſecond river, is that of Succudan,] ie han 
i | 1 and received in a little box for the purpoſe, that 


in the iſland of Borneo. 


mine the earth is ſandy, and full of rocks, and copſe: in 
theſe rocks are found ſeveral little veins, of half, and ſome 
times à whole inch broad, out of which the miners, with a 


kind of hooked irons, draw the ſand, or earth, wherein the 
diamond are; breaking the rocks when the vein terminates, |. 


that the track may be found again, and continued. When a 
ſufficient quantity of earth, or ſand, is drawn forth, they waſh 
it two vr three times, to ſeparate the ftones therefrom : the 

| miners work quite naked, except for a thin linen cloth before 
them; and, beſides this precaution, they have likewiſe inſpe- 

Kors, to prevent their concealing of ſtones: which, however, 

in ſpite of all this care; they frequently find means to do, by 

watching opportunities, when they are not obſerved; and ſwal- 

lowing them down. 8 


5 DiaMonn-mine of Gani, br Coulour. In this mine are found 


a great number of ſtones from 10 to 40 caracts, and even 
- more; and it was there that the famous diamond of Aureng- 


Zeb, the Great Mogul, which; before it was cut, weighed| 


793 carats, was found. The tones of this mine are not very 
clear; their water is uſually tinged with the quality of the 
ſoil: being black, where that is marſhy; red, where it par- 
takes of red; and ſometimes green, and yellow, if the ground 
happen to be of thoſe colotiti-e—Anothar Add, of ſome 
conſequence, is, 4 kind of greafineſs appearing on theſe dia- 
mondi, when cut, which takes off part of their luſtre. There 
are uſually” no leſs than boboo perſons, men, women, and 
children, at work in this mine 
When the miners have found a; place where they intend to 
dig, they level another, ſomewhat bigger, in the neighbour- 

| hood thereof, and incloſe it with walls about two. feet high, 
only leaving apertures, from ſpace:to ſpace; to give paſſage to 
the water: after a few ſuperſtitious ceremonies, and a kind 
of feaſt, which the maſter of the mine makes the workmen, 
tc encourage them; every one goes to his bufineſs, the men 
digging the earth in the place firſt diſeovered, and the women 
and children carrying it off into the other, walled round. 
They dig 12 or 14 feet deep, and till ſuch time as they find 
water; then they ceaſe digging: and the water, thus found, 
ſerves to waſnh the earth two or three times; after which, it is 
let out at an aperture reſerved for that purpoſe. This earth 
being well waſhed, and well dried, they ſift it in a kind of open 
ſieve, or riddle, much as we do corn in Europe; then they 


2 


| D 1 | \ | 


The diamond, we have already obſerved, is 
precious ſtones, - It can only be cut, and ground, b.! 

and its own ſubſtance. To bring it to chat perfecl E 
augments its price ſo conſiderably, they begin by res Which 
ral againſt each other, while rough; after havin vn lene 
them to the ends of two wooden blocks, thi o ift ply 


. * ' : . N K 
held in the hand : it is the powder thus fri of heh 0 
es 


ſer ves te 


the hardef o. F 


= 


* and poliſh the others. 
Diamonds are cut and poliſhed by means of x mil 
turns a wheel of ſoft iron ſprinkled over with dia 
mixed with oil of olives: Me duſt, well 
diluted with water and vinegar, is uſed in the ſ. 
mond; which is performed with an iron, or braſs 
as a hair: ſometimes, in lieu of ſawing the diamng, 

cleave them, eſpecially if there be any viſible plates in gte 
But the Europeans are not uſually daring or expert by 
to run the riſque of cleaving, for fear of breaking, - "M 
A rough diamond muſt Ss 2 uniform, of a g00 0 ſh; 
_ tranſparent, not quite White, and free of flaws and ſhy. 
black, rugged, dirty, en veiny ſtones, and all ſuch i 
not fit for cutting, they uſe to pound in a ſteel mortar 
for that purpoſe ; and, when pulverized, they ſerve to ſaw « 
and polith, the reſt. Shivers are occaſioned, in diam, 
this; that the miners, to get them more eaſily out of 
. Irie winds between two rocks, are often forced; 
break the-rocks with huge iron wedges, which ſhakes and] 
the ſtone with cracks and ſhivers. The antients had two mi 
taken notions, with regard to the diamond: the firſt, that 
hecame ſoft, by ſteeping it in hot goat's blood; and the 6 
..cond, that it was malleable, or bore the hammer. Ein 
.. Hence ſhews us the contrary : there being nothing capable; 
mollifying the hardneſs of this ſtone though its bardnek | 
not ſuch, that it will endure being ſtruck at pleaſure with 
The fineſt diamonds now in the world are, that of the Gr 
Mogul, weighing 279 caraRts ; that of the great duke of Ty 
cany, weighing 139 caracts ; and that known in France u 
ger beer r of grand ſancy, which is one of the cront 
Jewels, weighing 106 caracts; whence its name ſancy, whi 
s a corruption of cent ſix, that is, 106. Tavernier, by at 
which he had made for eſtimating the value of diana 
. computes that of the Great Mogul at 11723278 Fren 
livres, equivalent to 779244 pounds ſterling; and thatof 
- duke of Tuſcany, at 2608335 livres, or 195374 poundsſt 
* The following is a rate, or manner, ot eſtimating t 
value of diamonds; drawn up by a perſon well verſed in fu 
matters, and which, for its curioſity, as well as the uſe itn 
be of to perſons who deal in precious ſtones, we judge, 
- not:be unacceptable. 


9 Which 
mond. du 


Sround, an 
wing of dig 
3 Wire, as fin 


; 


Tre ZFSERY SENSES, 


+ thraſh it, and fift it afreſn; and, laſtly, they ſearch it well with, $row he 


the hands, to find the diamonds.” They work naked here, as 
in the mine of Raolconda, and are watched, after the lik 
manner, by inſpectors. enn de er 
Dramonv-mine of Soumelpour, er river Goual.—Soumelpou 


is a large town built all of earth, and covered with branches] .. 


of cacao- trees: the river'Goual runs by the foot thereof, in 
its e Ner- the high mountains, towards the ſouth, to the 
Ganges, where it loſes its name. It is from this river that are 


brought all our fine diamond-points, or ſparks, called natural| - 
ſparks." They never. begin to freł for diamonds in this river till 


after the great rains are over, that is, after the month of De- 
_  eember; and they uſually even wait till the water is grown 


clear, which is not before January: the ſeaſon at hand, eight 


or ten thouſand perſons, of all ages, and both ſexes, come out 
of Soumelpour; and the neighbouring villages. The moſt ex- 
petienced among them ſearch and examine the ſand of the ri- 
ver; going up it from Soumelpour to the very mountain 


whence it ſprings. A great ſign that there are diamonds near, 


is, the finding of thoſe ſtones which we Europeans call 


that time is very low, has been well examined, they proceed 
to take up that wherein they judge diamonds likely to be 
found; which is done after the following manner: they dam 
the place round with ſtones, earth, and faſcines; and, lading 
- out the water, dig about two feet deep: the ſand, thus got, is 
carried into a place walled round on the bank of the river. 
The reſt is performed after the ſame manner as at Coulour, and 
the workmen are watched with equal ſtrictneſe. 
DiamonD-mine in the iſland of Borneo, or river of Succudan.— 
We are but little acquainted with this mine; the queen who 


' reigns in that part of the iſland not allowing ſtrangers to 


have any commerce in theſe ſtones: though there are very 
fine ones, to be bought at Batavia, brought thither by ſtealth; 


They were antiently imagined to be ſofter than thoſe of the 


other mines; but experience ſhews, they are in no teſpect in. 


„ de e other 


diſcovered; one of them between Coulour and Raolconda, 
And the other in the province of Carnatica: but they were 


boch cloſed up almoſt as ſoon as diſcovered : that of Carna- 


black, or 3 and the other, on account of their crack - 
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i Antwerp Cut. 
A Diamond 


: weighing ) Lib. Sh. 
I grain, is worth * | 4 | 


ing, and flying in pieces when cut and ground. 
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ok ty or black ſpots ; ſhivers, and other failings, fre- 
hap) ſound in theſe ſtones, reduce the price by one third, 
07 times more. ns 8581 
prillient DIAMoNDs of very ſmall cut, the price is al. 
gods leſs by one third, than that of Diamonds of a larger cut ; 
7 + the weights be the ſame : the reaſon is, that the latter 
Hole eniſelves a great deal more when ſet in their collets, 
Wer? LT „ 
* goon been made to produce artificial diamonds, 
wut with no great ſucceſs. _ | 
The faffitious diamonds made in France, called templr- dia- 
mn, on account of the temple at Paris, where the beſt of 
them 1 made, fall vaſtly ſhort of the genuine ones; accord 
| ing they are but little valued, though the conſumption there- 
i i pretty conſiderable for the habits of the actors on the 
„Ec. See Supplement, articles DiaMoND, and 
—.— is an inſtrument of conſiderable uſe in the glaſs- 
qunufaRtory, for ſquaring the large plates, or pieces; and 
wong glariers, for cutting their glaſs. * CANE! 
Theſe diamonds are differently fitted up, That uſed for 
loking-glafſes, and other large pieces, is ſet in an iron fer- 
Il two inches long, and a quarter of an inch in diameter. 


. Ly 


| which keeps the diamond firm in its place. | 
The plaziers have a handle of box, or ebony, fitted into the 
ferril to hold it by. In the former there is a little piece of 
hox croſſing the ferril, in form of a little plane, covered at 
bottom with a thin copper-plate. EA; I 
avon, in heraldry, is uſed to expreſs the black colour in 
the atchievements of noblemen. Ae e 
Gwillim diſlikes the way of blazoning the coats of peers by 
precious ſtones, inſtead of metals, or colour, But the Eng- 
lt practice allows it. See CoLourR. | 

Danond glaſs. See the article GLASs. 


which there are two kinds; /imple, and compound.— 

imple DIaMoRuUM, is the common ſyrup of mulberries, made 

of the juice of that fruit, boiled up with ſugar: —lt is good 

inſt diſeaſes of the throat, and to ſtop dyſenteries. e 
is alſo a ſort of ſimple Diamorum made of mulberry 

Juice and honey; otherwiſe called Mulberry Rob. 


ting t mend DIAMoRUM, is made with mulberry juice, verjuice, 


din fu myrrd, and ſaffron.—It is uſed to deterge phlegm from the 
ſeitn fomach and breaſt, and to eaſe reſpiration. 33 
ige, MANA's Tree, Arbor Dianæ. See the article ARBOR. 
JANUCUM “, in pharmacy, a kind of rob, made of the 
juce of green walnuts, and ſugar, boiled together by a mode- 
nr fre, to the conſiſtence of honey. e 


1 oadts frengtden the ſtomach, promote ſweat, and re- 
1 | 855 e eee 
MAPALMA, in pharmacy, a deſiccative, or drying: plaiſter, 


— — 


1 S 


Mereof the ſpatula is to be made; that is to fir it while boiling. 
Id compoſed of common oil, hog's fat, and litharge of 5old 4 
At Ve to dry, reſolve, deterge, and cicatrize: and is 
71 utter moſt uſed for wounds, and ulcers. s. 
IAPASMA e; a common name for all powders ſprinkled on 
tie body ; whether as perfumes or otherwiſe. . 
The word comes from the Greek 


N — 
1 * 


ee = 
FAPASON, in muſic, a muſical interval, otherwiſe called 
e, . 1 „ . f . „ . 


oy Gapaſon.is the firſt, and moſt perfect of the concotds : 
| red fnph, it is but one harmonical interval ; though 
I conſidere | 
-"; degrees, viz. three greater tones, two leſſer tones, and 
o greater ſemi-tones „„ 
e mterval of a diapaſon, that is, the proportion of its 
0 e found to its acute, is as 2 to 1. n 
"Pp rigs. muſical inſtrument-makers, is a kind of 
» or ſcale, whereby the adjuſt the pipes'of their organs, 


” 


— 2 
A 


"" Cut the holes of their flutes, haut-bois, &c. in due pro- :foiratio ; | is in . 
e bois, &c. pefſpiration.— Their only difference, therefore, is in the de- 

10 ms for perforniing the tones, ſemi-tones, and concord, — aQtivity. - Nan Pais eee ee 
2 A l. . LL 2 ©. TT DrapeHoRETIC Aitimony, or mineral Diaphoretic, is a prepa- 

15 * Ki divided into eight equal patallelograms; the | ration of antimony, the proceſs m—_ ſee under the; art 

7 p erein 4 dia nal interſects all eſe parallelograms, cle ANTIMONY; ern N 0eA8 > 1a 

1 ith, -n the uſua intervals in muſic: and on this ptinci- DIA PHR AGM *, Diarna Ach, * Aten a Halde po- 

4 Gn z an the diapaſon is founded, f] Bpuſariy called the midi and by anatomilts, /eptum,tron/ver- 

| V2 ſtanda 8 kind of diapaſon for trumpets ; ſery ing ſum. It is a nervous muſcle, ſeparating the breaſt, or thorax, 

/ Ay id or meaſure, for the different magnitudes they] from the abdomey, or lower venter ; and ſerving as a partition 

2 Nen is au Berlorm the four parts of muſic. '.' I between the natural, and the vital parts as they are called; 

07 mother for ſackbuts, and ſerpents, ſhewing how] P; Ms that e 
0 are to be lenpthened, or ſhottened, to riſe or fall | - * It was Plato, as Galen informs us, that firſt called it Diaphragm, 
5 8 Eich ne or interval to another. |  fromithe verb boy ant 95 8 | 

9 l- found ee A CAM Crate Till his time it pp2rsc, wnder/landing ; from a 

0 UQulate the de nere digpa N ſcale, ſerving to notion, that an inflammation of this part produced - phrenſy : 

1 MDS NU » thickneſs, weight, Ge. of their bells. ich all od : | | 

. 2 ine which is not at all warranted by experience, no more than that 
4 0 Mereof there 3 70 in mulic, a kind of compound concord] ther tradition, that a tranfyerſe ſection of the Diaphragm 
90 0 aaf eu e lone: the krete, which is in the] ich a ſword, caoſes the patient to die laughing, 


60 N01 5 and the % in that of 10 05. 


The ref of the cavity of the ferril is filled with melted lead, 


DIAMORUM, AIAMQPON, a compoſition in pharmacy, of 


* The word is formed from dia, and nux, nuris, nut. 


quae, inſpergert, to | 


diatonically, by tones, and ſemi-tones, it contains 


; DD T_T , I 


DIA 


obſerved, however, that defects in the water, ot | ehe diapaſon-diapente is a ſymphony made when the voice 


proceeds from the 1ſt to the 12th tone. The word is pro- 
perly term in the Greek muſic: we ſhould now call it a 
R Tar 8 
DIAPASONDIATESSARON, in muſic; a compound con- 
cord, in the ratio of 8 to 3. l | 
The diapaſondiateſſuron is a ſymphony wherein the voice 
proceeds from the firſt tone to the eleventh, — This the mo- 
derns would rather call an elevent h. 
DIAPASONDITONE, in muſic, a compoutid concord, in 
the proportion of 10 to 4, or 5 to 2. 
DIAPASONSEMIDITONE, a compound concord, whoſe 
terms are in the proportion of 12 to 5. | 
DIAPEDESIS *, ALATIHAHEIS, in medicine, an ouſing of 
blood through the coats of the veins, or arteries z occa- 
ſioned either by the blood's becoming too much diſſolved, or 
attenuated ; or by the pores of the veſſels becoming too pa- 
tent, and open, ; 1 8 
* The word is compounded of da, through ; and and ao, Ileap. 
There are ſome able phyſicians who deny there can be any 


' veſſels, without any apperture-made therein. 

DIAPENTE “, in the antient muſic, an interval making the 

ſecond of the perfect concords; anſwering to what in the 

modern muſic we more uſually call a perfect fifth. 

The word is formed of a, and Terre, five. | 
The diapente is a ſimple concord; yet, if conſidered diatoni- 
cally, it contains four terms, viz. two greater tones, a leſſer 
tone, and a greater ſemi-tone. The diapente is the greater 
part of the . or octaye, harmonically divided. It is 
produced when the voice paſſes from its firſt tone to its fifth. 
ſeveral drugs, or ingredients. V 

DIAPHANOUS “, in philoſophy, à ching tranſparent, or 
that gives paſſage to the rays of light; as wat 
tale, fine Len 4 Se See TRANSPARENT. 


DIAPHANETITY, in the ſchools, the quality of a tranſparent 
body; or that which denominates it ſuch; See Trxanspa- 
RENCY; , . | yy Ev | 

The Carteſians hold the iaphaneity of a body to conſiſt in 
the rectitude of its pores; that is, in their being ſituate in 
right lines; ſo as that there is no intermediate ſubſtance to 
prevent the paſſage of the rays : and hence they argue, that 
the rendering glaſs malleable is an impoſſibility : for as ſoon 
as it becomes malleable, its pores will ceaſe to be ſituate di- 
realy againſt each other; and of conſequence it will loſe its 
_ diaphaneity, the principal character of glaſs, | 


ciplez viz. from the homogeneity, and ſimilarity between 
the medium, wherewith the pores are filled, and the matter 
of the body itſelf. —For the refractions the rays — in 


ray is not ſo much interrupted; but that it can make its way 
„ ER Abs Hog F 1 
DIAPHOENIC, DiApRHOENICUM, in pharmacy, a ſoft, 
purgative electuary; thus called from the dates, which make. 
its baſis; the palm- whoſe fruit they are, being called 
—— N 
e other ingredients are penidies, almonds, turbith, ginger, 
| vithe pepper, mace, cinnamon, rice, ſennel, and carrot-ſeeds, 
The Uri Diaphanicum 91075 chiefly ſeroſities, and 
excites the menſes.—lIt is alſo uſed in dropſies, lethargies, 
 apoplexies,.and;palfies,. 14 6s oil hn nds LA 
DIAPHORESIS, AIA%OPHEIS, in medicine, includes all diſ- 
8 charges made through the Tkin ; both ſenſible, and inſenſible: 
whence diaphoretic, &c. See PERSPIRATION. . 


2 


. 


mote the expulſion of humours by inſenſible perſpiration. 


that the latter promotes ſenſible, and the 


1 7 a0 of triple of 
I. 7 » to 2. 
rn 44. 4 5 


war rNrE, in muſicy's compound conſchance,| Tts figure is round, reſembling à ray-filb, or thotn-back. It 


| 


| ' conſiſts of two Us, OR I membranous, the other 


©; | 3 | fleſby ; 


ſuch tenuity of blood, as that it ſhall exude through the 


Diar ENTE is alſo uſed, in pharmacy, for a compound of five 


er, air, glaſs, | 
* The word is formed of C1, through, and gaie, 7 Gow. > 


1 
1 
5 
5 
i 


Sir Iſaac Newton accounts for diaphaneity from another prin- 
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| | IN paaſſinꝑg thus out of the matter into the pores, i. e. out of one 
lad to be ſo denominated from the wood of the palm- tree, | — into another, being but ſmall, the progreſs of the 


DIAPHORETIC, in medicine, is applied to remedies that pro- 
Diaphoretic is much of the ſame import as ſudorific ; ex | 
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bdorduxes A. 


Ius ſituation is oblique, being extended from the cartilago xi- 


ven on the upper 
one af contraction, the other of relaxation. 


- * 


Ihey gre alfo called Phrenic, ot 


. -., thus 2 from the pulp of Damaſcus prunes, which. 
Its Date 3 ee | is 


8 in a fluid ſtate. * 6 


r 


3. though others will have both of them muſcular; of 
3 < and two veins, called Phrenic#; and ſeveral |- 
branches of nerves. - af ee e : 
| The firſt, or ſuperior circle ariſes from the ſternum, and the | 
ends of the laft ribs : the ſecond, or inferior, comes from the | 

_ vertebra of the loins. The upper is covered a-top with a 
membrane derived from the pleura ;' and the lower is lined at | 
bottom with another from the peritonzum. | | 


ides, by the extremes of the ribs, to the region of the 

ins. It is pietced in the middle of the paſſage of the vena 
cava; and in its lower part for the oeſc $; and between 
the productions of the inferior circle paſs the aorta, thoracic 
dul. and vena azygos. In its natural diſpoſition it is con- 
| 1 25 towards the breaſt, and concave on the 
the belly. . Hence it has two motions; the 


n 3 
— — 


lower towards 


By the contraction, or fwelling of the fibres, the diaphragm | 
becomes flat on each fide; the conſequence of which is, that | 
the cavity of the breaſt is enlarged, to give liberty for the 
- lungs to receive: the air in inſpiration 3 and the cavity of the 
abdomen is leſſened, and, conſequently, the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines preſſed, for the diſtribution of the chy le. In its re- 
Ration, whereby it reſumes its natural ſituation, the cavity 
of the breaſt is diminiſhed, and the lungs preſſed for the ex- 
| 8 of the air in expiration. 


TW W 
"I 


In the diaphragm, alſo, in great meaſure, depend the | 
actions of coughing, ſneezing, yawning, laughing, the hic- | 
cough,  &c. between which motions there is ſome connexion | 
cauſed by the communication of the nerves of different parts, 

| Which meet in the diepbrag mm. J᷑ 
Dr. Hook obſerves, that an animal may be kept alive, with- | 


a bellows ; of which he had made the experiment. 
Driayaracm is alſo a general name, l partitions, | 
© or ſeparations between two parts of a thi 

forated partitions in the tubes of long tel 8 | 
DIAPHRAGMATIC, is applied to the arteries, veins, and 
nerves, diſtributed through the 1 And 


o - 


pO pore | 


y . 
o 


ww + * <Q + 24 


| bee initio cot | 
 DIAPRE”, or Diarerev, in heraldry, a dividing of a field 


into planes, or compartiments, in the manner of fret- work; 
- and filling the ſame with variety of figures. 


This chiefly obtains on bordures, Which are diapered, or 
fretted over, and the ſrets charged with things proper to 


DIAPRUNDUM, | in pharmacy; 3 b gleftuary 
m. E 


. ieee Ee Int, 

Simple, or lenitive DIAPRUNUM,,. conſiſts of the pulp afore- 
mentioned, with caſſia, tamarins, rhubarb, red roſes, violet- 
EY ſeeds, faunders wood, both red and citron, ſcrapings of ivory, 
liquorice juice, and the four cold ſeeds. It is good to pre- 
pare, and ſoften the hum ours 
Compound, or folutive Drarxuxux, is only the, ſimple, with 

the addition of half an ounce of ſcammony to every pound of 


5 L PLA 

DIARRHODON.#,  AIAPPOAON, in pharmacy, 2 

. given to wers gol Oi; I Ae a pr. 
ingredient. 8 Fe ED EF 2403 *% 

n The word is formed fia, and ßocor, ref. n ; 


_ the abbot who invented it. It conſiſts of red roſes, red 
and cĩtrom faunders, lignum aloes, einnamon, namon, rhaponticum, 
ſpikenard, ivory, Hart dchern, ſaffron, maſtie, pearls, amber- 
gris, muſk, Fc. It is uſed to ſtrengthen the heart, ſtomach, 
and liver, to aſſiſt in gigeſtion, and to prevent vomiting. 
There are alfo Tuch Di ανννο, eompoſed of red roſes, | 


þ 
„ 
. 


ſhavings. of ivory, the faunders, Hquorice, Maſtie, ſaffron, 


 'eamphor, and foſe water. Phen are good 10 fortify the 
bert, ſtomach, and luer, and to ſtop dyfentertes; and other 
. guxes of the belly. - 4 71 TE $1.50 T$i,9 ©; "UF Wag 4 | 
Pilalæ Diinxrionon'are *compoſed' of aloes, trochiſci diar- 


4 ” 


we * 


 *"rhoden," wormweed lenses, mute, and rocket. They“ 
Furt purge, then fortify the ſtomach, proxidts eden, and 
FPrevent a ſtinking breath. But all theſe! 


--* [of uſe ut preſent. E ao v2 7 
DIARRHOEA *, AIAPPOIA, in medicine; 
flux ef the belly; or a proſuſe evacuation of b 
. by Genen 46 HAN ee ; 


| 


"WT 4579 
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+47 * oh - 
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(1.241448, 214195 FEY FS ET | 
wh +al > 257 acts T5 #2 £454 1 Tx . * en v4 l bas HEE $51. | 
The word, in the general, is ufed for any kind of flux of the 
belly; | but roperly for that wherein the humour, or excre- 
ment, flows out either pure, or-niixed, with or'without pain, 
1 J Hd nn +4 21 19 1 


: 


: 


Dia are of divers/kinds;” diſtinguiſbed bythe diverſity 
Dolf the excrements:* ſome being binn 1 ew - 


* ituitous; and ſome parulefie.) © 


| body;;,the zeſt either from morbid; humours irritating the in- 


or from a laxneſs of the inteſtinal fibres i or an 


an habitual diarrbæas. | 


- watery humour, deſtitute of all ſulphur. See Supplement 
 DIARFHROSIS “, in anatomy, a kind of articulation, 


out thorax, or diaphragm, by blowing air into the lungs with | | 


is big, and long, and the cavity that receives it, deep; -iti 
called exarthrofes : ſuch is that of the thigh, with the hy 


DiARTHROSIS ſynarthroidalis, called, alſo ampbiarthreſi, i 


a, 


DIARY Fever, is a fever of one day. See EPHEMERA. 
DIAS 
| {The other ingredients are red roſes, bole, ſtarax, cin 
þ - galbanum, amber, terra ſigillata, opium, long peppen 58 
| - Ie is.an aftringent, and i uſed againſt malignant feres 
. DranxHopow Abbatis, is 4 cordial powder, fo denomin 12 


Dias BESTEN. in phnrmacy, a ſoſt, purgative el 
Vvbereof ſebeſtens are the baſis. „ 


anguria, and mercurialis 
7 


7 


compolitons ard our}, ene 
ee ee DiA STN ern 
.# Toofeneſs, or DIASTEM, Dias TENA, in muſic, -a name the 


. I -teryal, which they called a {/om,,, 
> ROT E W 


muse whatever z but many contain more. , _,, 
| The other, called dig 1 ſe inter 
uy; Tone ſerdus; fome|| 
be purulent always arife eren foie abſceſt durſt in the 


| 


* 
. 574. MA» 
„ 1 a+ „ 
* 1 
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teſtines, and expreſling the Juices out of the adjacent. parts ; | 


, „ 
4 
: > 
% 
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fermentation in the blood, whereby it diſcharges int 


ments into the inteſtines. | | * 18 exere 
There are alſo diarrhœa's ariſing from unwholſom 
and the ſtoppage of the other excretions, patticular] © boat, 
tion. It is a ſtanding obſervation, that ſuch as 8 
little, are ever ſubject to a diarrhea ;; and on the bite but 
ople who perſpire much, are commonly coftiye, 
aglivi mentions diarrhea's as one uſual great effed of oc 
as likewiſe of immoderate anger; without which ad, 
would, in theſe caſes, be produced; ſexe 
In the cure of diarrhea' s, from whatever cauſe they ai 
the ſtomach muſt be corroborated, and ſudorifics are by 
mixed with abſorbents. "The patient is to drink ſparingly 
Quince and wine burnt with aromatics is good, Wanne 8 
obſerves, that a flannel ſhirt contributes much to the Ka, ; 
Stolterſoht, a phyſician of Lubec, relates, that 
of that city had a continual diarrhea fiom 30, to the 208 
of 65 years, which always gave him five or fix ſſach ; 
day; yet he was in good health all the while, having a good 
appetite, and ſufficient ſtrength and vigour. But in his bath 
year taking ſome aſtringent medicines, he ſtopped his flax 
upon which he was immediately ſeized with a violent pain i 
the kidneys, difficulty of breathing, and loſs of digeſtion; he 
threw up his food as he took it, grew cold at the extremes, 
the body, ſwelled in the thighs, had an inſupportable tit 
and more appetite, and urined, with much difficulty, a thi 


a mechanic 


article DIARRHOEA. 


juncture of the bones, which, being pretty lax, affords ron 
for a manifeſt motion. See ARTICULATION, | 
Tue word comes from ia, and agbęor, jun@ure, dſtalihi 

It is oppoſed to ſynarthroſis, wherein the articulation is ſo dat 
that there is no ſenſible motion at all. AT af 

Diartbhreſis is of three kinds: 1, When the head of the bon 


2. When the head of the bone is flat, and the cavity that n 
ceives it, ſuperficial z it is called arthredia : ſuch is thatoft 
jaws, with the. bones of the temples. 3. When two bon 
receive each other reciprocally, | and are moveable in tat 
other, it is called ging hmus: thus the cubitus receives the 
dius, at the ſame time that the radius receives the cubitu 


kind of neutral, or dubious articulation ; being neither ab 
lutely &arthrofis, .as not having a manifeſt motion; nor a 
ſolutely Hynarthroſis, as not being quite immoveables 

Thus the articulations of the ribs with the vertebr, at 
thoſe of the bones of the carpus, and tarſus, among al 
other, are Hynarthroidal diartbroſe © | 


NASTOL] 

is r 
Thus it 
the firſt | 
IASTYL 
the colun 
tree dia 
'Olumnja 


LASCORDIUM, in pharmacy, . a kind of eleQuary, f 
e Fracaftorius, , and denominated from ſand 
. ern 


a chief ingredient therein. 


caflia lignea, dittany, tormentile roots, 


o 


biſtort, gent 


mel roſatum, and 


malmſey wine. 


ague, worms, the colic, and to provoke Heep, and 


are prunes, tamarinds, juices of | 
lis, penidies, ſimple diaprunum . 
© i is gol 
termitting, and continued fevers, appeaſes thirk, prom 
fleep, and.expels the morbid humours by urine. 
DIASENN purgative electu, 


Ibe other ingredients 


INA, 25 aeg; a ſoft, 
, called. from ſera, which is its baſe. © 1 
\ Theother ingredients.are ſugar-candy, cinnamon/ jb 
_ ilk, cloves, galanga miger, Black pepper, nardus lobe 
- baftlicum, flowers of cloves, cardamoms, faffton, 5 fh 
ary, roſmary- flowers, long pepper, lapis Armenus, 10 1 
Diaſenna eaſes and con forts the melancholic, a 5 

id 1 inſt all diſeaſes arifing from an ata 
| antien 
to a ſimple interval; in contradiſtinction to 3 ce 


@ 


TRELHER + WY N 
ee ee e buch 99 7 
Him, which is to contain at leaſt two intervas 7110 


„ called diafem, is a mere, or ſingle 1. „ 

proper lignification of the Greek gli, being 32 

DIASTOLE, *, in artec, expreſſes that Ba! 

heart, and artefies, whereby thoſe. parts dilate, eh 
ſte ing calle 


..themſelyes : the other oppoſite motion being #71, iy 
"of the be 2 1 track ten 


HEART, an ARTERY> e , ee 
The word is zun, verb Nast 
Piuarate, open, dilate, «ow ln? s” 


» 4 
% 4 + 4 
* , 


. 4 che heart is properly the receſs of the parietes 
pr ge ide — . z or the enlargement of 
E and diminution of their lengths, and their ap 
thei nation to a ſpherical form. ng 5 
The dial, or dilatation of the heart, ariſes from the blood 
no brought, by the veins, into its ventricles; and that of 
E from the blood being thrown into their cavities 
wo contraction of the heart. So that the diaſtole of the 
ul and arteries, is not effected at the ſame time; the 
5 of the heart happening when the arteries are con 
Adel and that of the arteries when the heart is con- 


e the beating of the pulſe is only the diaſtole of 

the arteries» 

The lungs > 
ral 3 5 

5 cauſe of the diaſtole of the heart was but lamely 

«counted for before Dr. Drake: that the heart is a muſcle, is 


made eyident beyond all doubt by Dr. Lower ; and that the 


motion of all muſcles conſiſts in conſtriction, is not to be 


doubted.— By ſuch means the ſyſtole is eaſily accounted for. 
' But inaſmuch as the heart has no antagoniſt muſcle, the 
diaftele has puzzled the greateſt wits. Dr. Lower unhappily 
attributes it to a motion of reſtitution. As the motion of 
the heart, ſays he, is performed by contraction; and as the 
fbres of the heart are alone formed for conſtriction; it is 
eident, all the motion of the heart lies in its ſyſtole; and 
that the fibres, in the ſeveral contractions, being ftretched 
beyond their tone, as ſoon as the niſus is over, the heart re- 


xs again by a motion of reſtitution z a nullo enim cordis | 


nou, niſi tenſtanem ejus remittente, & ab irruente ſanguine, 
laſtole, ejus libratis vicibus ſuccedit. De corde, p. 75. 

Mr. Cowper accounts for the diaſtole from the analogy the 
heart of an animal bears to the pendulums of thoſe artificial 
automata, clocks and watches: its motion, he ſays, is per 
formed like that of other muſcles, the blood doing the ffice 
of pondus, or weight. Both theſe notions Dr. Drake re- 


futes; and with great reaſon and probability maintains the | 


veight of the atmoſphere to be the pondus, or counterpoiſe, 
tothe contractile force of the heart. | 
| has long been known, that the dura mater has a ſyſtole 
20d diaffole, exactly correſponding to thoſe of the heart. 
But its cauſe was not ſo well known : Dr, Ridley, in the Ph:- 
ob Tags, bavieg bored a hole in the upper part of 
bregma of a dog, firſt perceived the alternate vibrations 
df the dura mater; then, continuing the hole to the brain, 
de found both by his eyes, and even e by touch, very 
kaflblp, that there was a like briſk. ſyſtole and diaſtole of 
tie braia, See BR Alx, and Dura Aaier. 
| WIE in grammar, a figure whereby a ſyllable naturally 
de LEES da | NN 


the firſt ſyllable whereof is naturally ſhort. 
WITLE, in the antient architecture. an 
te columns and at ſuch a diſtance one from another, that 
tree diameters, ot ſix. modules, are allowed for the inter- 
wunniation, See Tab. Arebit. Fig. 7. 
me ſhortly anſwer, or rather evade, a thing which it would 

whos n reply ie in mn. 


1 
- 


LJ; hat matters.it to reply to an argument foreign to the 
9 ESARON #, in pharmacy, a. ſort of theriaca, thus 


@ vitolochia, and gentian, bay-berries, and myrrb. 


4d. à compoſition of four drugs. 
0 2 and in a ſhort time. It is good againſt ſting- 
? oh RUINS: beaſts, epilepiies, -cquvulſions, colies, to 
1 he ſtomach, and promote the menſes. 

= Rox, in the antient muſic, à concord, or harmoni- 
nnn, compoſed of one greater tone, one leſſer, and 
(ow; ſemi-tone.: its proportion being as 4 to 3. 
urge muſic, it is called a perfect fourt bz. 
ith IS, a term uſed by ſome writers in the ſame ſenſe 
CCC 1 


| 5 
otic, and enhg 


Ice di. and the greater ſemi-tone. 3573735 69.10! 
ence one muſic. appears che moſt natural, and of con- 
te , te moſt antient. Eater, 2 mods nas 2 eee 
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Wer 


« In Powders, whe : * 
"53 Wheteof gum tfagacanth is 
F —— cald — Hot. 


DIA 


— 


breaſt have likewiſe their ſyſtole and diaftole 3 


Thus it is that Virgil begins a verſe with the word Italus, | 


edifice, where | 


PIYRMUS, AJAZTPMOS, in rhetoric, a figure whereby | 


— -_ * 


' The word is Greek, compounded of dla, and cc apa, four, |. dumm in 


be alo called br iarg pauperum, becaul e made at very 


8 ; . 1 A < a * : r Wk 1 + A FL 2 
doide the genera or kinds of muſic into diatanic, 
*Comc muſi K en, eee e, 

ne 0 only allows of three degrees; the greater and 


atoni n 
oc muſie there is a tone between every two notes, 
by and 1 N 1 5 | 18 
Seater ſemi- tone: i and ut, where Nb is 


ganth and Arabic, liquorice, ſtarch, white poppy - ſeed, and 
the four great cold ſeeds. It is good to thicken and ſoften 
the too ſharp, and ſubtile ſerous humours falling on the breaſt, 
to aſſwage coughs, and to promote ſpitting, a 
Powder of hot diatragacanth is compoſed of gum adraganth, 
cinnamon, hyſſop, almonds, linſeed, and fenugreek, liquo- 
rice, and ginger. It is good againſt aſthma's, to promote 
expectoration, ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and aſũſt digeſtion. 
;EUCTIC fone, in the antient Greek muſic, was that - 
which disjoined. two-fourths, one on each fide. of it, and 


which, being joined to either, made a fi th. 
This in their muſic was from meſe to purameſe; that is, in 


ours, from A to B: ſuppoling mi to ſtend in n 
They allowed to this diazeudic tone, which is our /a, mi, the 
proportion of g to 8, as being the unalterable difference of 
diapente and dateflaron, _ - | 


DICHOTOMY *, 3i/e&ion, a term uſed by aſtronomers for 


that phaſis, or appearance of the moon, wherein ſhe is bi- 
ſected, or ſhews juſt half her diſk, or circle. 
The word is Greek, formed of dior, I biſadt, or cut 


in two, of qs, tabice; and e, cut. 
The time of the moon's dirhotomy is of conſiderable uſe in 
fixing the ſun's diſtance from the earth. But it is very diffi- 
cult to fix the preciſe moment when the moon is biſected, or 


in her true dichotomy, Obſervation informs us, that when 


ſhe is 30 minutes diſtant from the quadraiures, ſhe appears 
biſected; but ſhe appears ſo too in the quad: atures themicli es, 


and ſome time afterwards, as Ricciolus a-knowlecges in his 


Almageſt. So that ſhe appears aichotomized at leaſt for the 
ſpace of a whole hour : in which time any moment may be 
taken for the true point of the dichotomy, as well as any 
other. But the infinite number of moments of time give an 5 
infinite diverſity of diſtances. The moment in which che true 
dichotomy happens being thus uncertain; but it being granted 
withal, that it happens Tefore the quadrature; Ricciolus takes 

the middle point between the quadrature, and the time when 
it is firſt dubious, whether the moon be dichotomized, or not, 
for the true dichotomy. Keil. ES FU TERS, & 5.6556 


, 


Dichoroux, in botany, a term uſed to expreſs that diviſion 


of the branches which we ſee in miſletoe, and in the greater 
part of the ſea-fucus's, in which each branch is divided into 


two. or be | | . 
DICTAMNUM, Dir r any, a medicinal plant, much valued 


among the antients, and particularly applauded by their poets. 
It was eſteemed a ſpecific for wounds of arrows, which it 


+ drew out with wonderful eaſe ; and, according to them; only 
grew in the iſland of Crete, and even only in a little obſcure 


corner thereof; whence its appeliation diamnus Creticus. 
It is ſtil found in that iſland. M. Tournetort, who was in. 
Crete, deſcribes the place where it grows, and ſays it flouriſhes 
there almoſt the whole year. x 
The modern dictamnus albus, called alſo. white dittany, or 
 fraxinella; from its leaves, which reſemble thoſe of the aſh, 
called by the Latins fraxinus, is ſearce in leſs eſteem than that 
of the antients. Its root, wherein all its virtue is lodged, is 
about the thickneſs of a finger, and is frequently divided into 
a number of little branches; -irs colour is white, its taſte bit- 
ter, its ſmell ſtrong, ſomewhat like that of a he goat ; its 


ſtem is about two feet high, rediſh, and full of leaves; at the 


top of the ſtem is a flower not unlike a ſpike or ear; in the 
middle of the flower is a piſtil with five little pieces at the 


bottom, wherein the ſeed is contained, which is black, ſhine- 
becauſe conſiſting of four ingredients, which are roots | | 


_ and oval (See Supplement, article FRAXINELLA). 
e root is excellent againſt the bite of venomous beaſts, as 
inſt worms, the colic, &:c. It muſt be choſen white, 


both infide and outſide, not fibrous, and well cleaned. 


There are ſeveral other kinds of dittany, but all of leſs value; 

as the ba/tard dittany, whoſe leaves are much leſs; and the 
wild dittany, which ſome ſay neither bears flowers, nor fruit. 
The antients have a tradition, that the wounded deer firſt 


' diſcovered the virtue of the dictamnus Creticus, which, being 
eaten, yo forced out the arrows fticking in them. 


Thus Pliny, Lib. VIII. c. 27. And the like acebunt we 


- have from Cicero de Nat. Deor. Lib. II. Virgil. Eneid. Lib. 
XII. v. 472. Tertull. de Pœnit. e. 11. Though Cicero, 
more | 
of it as by hearſay: : Ariſtotle, Lib. de Mirabilib. A. | 
] telates it of the roe-buck. © Pliny ſays expreſly, that the juice 
tones, or degrees, both aſcending, and deſcend- |. 


prudent and reſerved-than Pliny, is contented'to — 
uſcult. 


of this plant, taken inwardly; expels arrows, and cures wounds 
made with other weapons: he adds, that it ſtops ſuppura- 
tions, provokes the menſes, and delivery, and is good in 


frictions and fumigationss. 


DICTATE, Dror Aux, in the ſchools, a ſuggeſtion, motion, 


or ſentiment of a man's conſcience. See Codscix mcg. 


A A good action becomes evil, if done contrary to the diffates 


of one's own conſcience.  _ 338 | 
Dicr ATE, DierArA, is likewiſe uſed in the ſchools, for a 
leſſon, or exerciſe, wherein the maſter reading, or ſpeaking. 
ſomething, the ſcholars take it down in writing after him.— 
Here the act of the maſter is likewiſe called difating. 
DICTATOR, a Roman magiftrate, created by the ſenate, or 
people, on ſome extraordinary and eminent occaſion, to 


command, with ſovereign authority, for a certain oo or- 
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; and difficult t. mes; as in ſudden wars, popular factions, &c. 
- He had abſolute and monarchic power white his ditature 


- only twelve before the conſuls. 


the firſt dictator, Who was appointed ih the year of Rome 
the next. After Czfar, there were no more diFators. The 
- tilius, in 399. 


. - - Jartium d&atorew primum, Sp. Cafium magifirum equitum' 
'  Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus derives the word ab edicendo, be- 
him, which the Latins call dicere, Lib, IV. de lingua Latina. 
Dictator quod @ conſule dicebatur, cujus dicto audientes omnes 
virion, the phrafe, elocution, or ſtyle 6f. a writer, or 


. muſt peculiar care be taken berein to make every paſſion ſpeak 
its proper language. „ 

Dic IONARY, a collection, or catalogue of all the words 
of 


e order of f | | ike nat. is 
What the Laiias, and we after. them, call dictionary; the 
Greeks call lexicon. 8 6 . 


Feor tꝭe proper character, nature, office; c. of a dictionary, 
ſee the preface to this work. See alſo the article ey 


Called Gemma Gemmarum: and a fourth by Dionyſus Neltor, 
a Cordelier. De $ © 


_ mented this with four thouſand words. Paulus Manutius in- 
.. creaſed it ſtill more; and Paſſerat after him: and yet Mat- 
_. thias Martinius made two volumes of their omiſſions. 


paula: for the Spaniſh, that of Covarruvias: for the Italian, 
. that of the academy della Cruſca: for the French, thoſe of 
Nicod, Fa. Monet, Fa. Gaudin, Furetiere, Richelet, Tre- 

Vvoux, and that of the French academy; for the Engliſh, we 


thoſe of Lloyd, Philips, Kerſey, and Baily; but a very 
5 * plete and accurate one is expected * ? * from Mr. 


8 N * 


: 18 de d. langua >, famous throughout the Eaſt 
Tt Bands inſtead of the — * 


There are allo hiſtorical and geographical Achienaries + 3s 

that of Charles Stephens, which is tranſlated into French, and 
- augmented, by ; 

Ba in 1077. 75 two — — 9 n dig 
. a continuation. of as many volumes in 168 3. another of Mr. to her work of digeſting 
: ads, mc the. tile. of hiſtorical and. critical, didtionary, | ter. 


* * 


vi De dictionary, by Mr. Chauvin of 


rig diflionarigs of arts, of commerce, c. 
DIDACHIG®. 


DID MI, AIATM91, the ſame. with: Gemelliz..or Twins. 
DIEM clauſit extremum, a wild. iffued-out of :chancery” to the 
eſcheator of the county, upon the death of any of the king's 

tenants in capite, to inquire-by a jury of hat lands he died 


+ feiſed who was the next heir to] days, in chronical caſes, as effeQually 35 0) opt 


DIE. 


times continued to twelve. r 3 
Recourſe was never had to ſuch an officer, but in dangerous 


laſted : and ſome will even have it, his power went beyond 
that of the kings. He was arbiter of peach and wir, and had 
command of life and death, without any appeals lying to the 
people. Twenty-four ates were borne before him, whereas | 


The origin of this office was unknown even in Livy's time: 
though ſome antient authors ſpeak of T. Lartius Flavus as 


255. Sylla was the firſt perpetual 4iZator, and Cæſar 
firſt diator choſen from among the people was Marcus Ru- 


® Sed nec anno, net gaibus eonſulibus—neb quis primum dictator 
ereatus fit, ſatis conflat : apud vrterrimos tamen aufores, T. 


ereatos invenio; Conſulares legire. Liv. lib. 2. 


cauſe they ordained and appointed what they pleaſed. But 
Varro will have the word taken hence; that the conſul named 


eſſe 
e dition or language of an orator ſhould. be pure, proper 


to the ſubject, rich without affectation, ſtrong: and cloſe 
without drineſs, and ſuitable to the perſon, time, place, and 


| 82 1 
? diftion of 
tial 


legion of tragedy is accounted the fourth of the eſſen- 
rts thereof; it is of the leaſt importance of any; yet 


2 N their ſignifgtions: ranged in 


AR. 


- 


_ The moſt celebrated ol Latin diftienery is that-of Ambroſe | 
 Calepine, a hermit of St. Auguſtine at Bergamo, and ſon of 


the count of Calegin. Conrad Geſner is ſaid to have aug- 


There is another noted Latin dictionary of Criſpinus : to-ſay 


of 


and numerous others of leſs-confideration. - -- | 


— 


For the Greek, we have thoſe of Henry Stephens, and Sea- 


have as yet ſcarce any worth the mentioning z unleſs, perhaps, 


4 


4+ 
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Y 
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and Anglo-Saxon. eis another in the inder; which 


Latina among us. 


orery: another of Hofmann, printed at 


rinted at Rotterdam in 1697. in two large volumes: a 
0 lin; beſides 


W diZHonaries, phylical dictionaries; family dictio- 


in the ſchools, ſignifies the manner of ſpeak- 


c Way, 


DiEs, in common law. There are two kinds 


moſt antient difionaries for the Latin tongue, are, that 
. called Papias, compiled by Solomon, abbot of St. Gall, bi- 
map of Conftance, who lived about the year 1409. another 
made in 1496. called Gemma Vocabulorum: a third in 1 502. 


”- 4 ON... KELL Ys F249 x has tk BIS Þ; f MER ga. 6. W 
Junius has a 2 alphabet, of the Gothic, Runic, | | 


ov 


* 1 N. 


CFC VTV 
dere are many words that are only uſed in the didactit, and 


DIE 


ditarlly limited to fix months 3 though the office was be- DIES. See the article DAV. 


dici, & non juridici. of dacht: Juri. 
Dixg juridici, or faſti, are all days wherein juſtice. :. . . 
5 ilted in * al 6 ; "Juſtice is adn 
Dits non jufidici, or nefaſti, are all ſundays in : 
in Eafter term, the A of the Aſcenſion bend ba ; and 
Trinity term, the Nativity of St. John the Baptiſt - rd: in 
cltzelmas term, the feaſt of all Saints, and all Jou: ll. 
Hilary term, the Purification of the bleſſed Virgin : and iy 
The fame diſtinction holds not only as to legal proceegirer 
court, &c. but alſo as to contracts. ig in 
D1#s, in ſome antient authors, is alſo uſed for d 
Et reddebat dimidium diem mellis, q. d. as 
ſerved the king's family half a day. 
Dies datus is a day, or time of reſpite given to the tenant, G. 
; 7 


ally Proviſion 
much honey a 


deefendant, by the court. 


DIESIS, in muſic, a. diviſion of a tone, leſſer than a (1 
tone; or an interval conſiſting of a leſſer, or imperſe& ev 
tone. ht 05 . 
The die is the ſmalleſt, and ſofteſt change, or inflexion,cs 
the voice'imaginable. Tt is alſo called a feint, and is expreſh 
y a St. Andrew's croſs, or ſaltier. 

Ariſtotle calls dieſes the elements of voice, as letters are thoſe 
of diſcourſe, Indeed, Ariſtotle's diz/es were apparently dif. 
ferent from'ours : and we find Vitruvius expreſly making the 
dieſes a fourth part of the tone. But the Pythagoreans, who 


: are held the inventors of the name dizffs, did not make i 6 


ſmall : they only divided the tone into two unequal parts, mn 
called the leſſer, dieſit, which we call the leſſer ſemi-tore; 
and the greater, Which we call the greater ſemi- tone, the 
called anatomne. ̃ EY 
Hut in after- times, when the tone came to be divided int; 
three and four parts, the name dieſit was retained to the 
all. And hence thoſe different accounts, we meet withali 
authors, of the quantity of the diet. 
nharmonical Diss1s is the difference between a 
— leſſer ſem tone. See ToN R, GEN Us, DroREE, &. 
eee ee, e . 
55 are divided into three kinds: the ler enharmoic 
diefts, ot fimple dieſis, denoted by a ſingle croſs, raiſes th 
note following by two comma's, or about 4 of a tone: th 
chromatic, or double dieſis, denoted by a double croſs, nit 
the following note by a leffer ſemi-tone, or about four coi 
ma's; which is the common diefis. The greater enlurm 
nical diefis, denoted by a triple croſs, raiſes the note h) 
or feven comma's, or about g of a tone. None but,t 
double diefis is uſed in muſic. A flat is frequently uſed i 
take away the diefis, and a dieffs to take away a flat. 
When ſemi-tones-are placed where regular tones ſhould be 
or a tone where there ſhould be a ſemi - tone: it is calki 
bl e ee pa Oey 
DIESPIT ER“, in antiquity, a name given to Jupiter. 
d © Some authors will have it the ſame with Dios pater, Jui 
father; Jupiter being called in Greek 240, or 4 
e NE oblique wy 7 oo 2 5 
1 iei r, er of the day. St. ultine dem 
FOE "the films ron hs day, and 92 5 produktion, brugn 
forth; it being Jupiter that brings forth the day. Of vil 
' ſentiment were Servius, and Macrobius the former addny 
© that in the language of the Oſei they called him Zart 
as Dieſpiter in tin. „ 
Struvius, Antiq. Rom. Synt. C. I. feems to intimate, 
Dieſpiter ſignified Plato': but, if that de his meaning, b. 
apparently miſtaken. ” For both in Cicero, and in de 5 
fſcription he quotes from Gruter XXI. 8. we have olf 
D ey et C7 
DIET *, Dræra, in medicine, &c. a regimen, of © 
of living, proper im regard to health. 


. 


10 


The word 4e, in this ſenſe, comes from gn Vin, 
nified antiently à banqueting · room; and at length 30 


ez where ion of the ſtates, by reaſon the Germans held moſt of their c00 


eils at table. is 


mM. ſpare diet is a ſovereign remedy againſt all diſeaſes an 


from repletion. ooo i 6 * 

It is founded on this, that nature ought not 1 * 

and diſtracted in the concocting of food; but die ; 
and expelling the mor 


The word is . from the Greek Hare, which Th 


: 
* , 


for this retrenchment, or diminution of the wy 


ind, or writing, adapted to teach or explain the nature of tuy of ſood, whether it be by advice of a phyſician, 
ings. | | 4 


De . . 3 * 017 
on's own choice: provided it be to remoſe, 


© Forithe advantages of a ſpare finple 4 
NENCE. | f 


m. „ 


Dr. Cheyne ſhews, how one may ſupply — 


4 


diets. 
cantot 


cantor 
all the 


Fleta, 
DIETE” 
ſiders t 


— r 7 ˙ A. Br, -r ESD — 


D 1 F 


; lowing Aub of pills, or taking 2a fudorific bolus, He Dieexnence, in matheni 
11 a 


O. ; 45 W 0 
2 of ſpirits. This they ought to have recourſe to, When a leſs quantity is ſubtracted from a 
_—_ they find any heavineſs, inquietudes, reſtleſs nights,} mains is called the difference. | 


a ne as they regain their wonted freedom; or by living a du Aſcenſional DIFFERENCE, in aſtronomy. See ASCENSIONAL. 
n wy holly on vegetable diets, as ſago, rice, pudding, and} DIFFERENCES, in heraldry, certain additaments to coat-ar- 
f e and drinking only wine and water. 0555 | mour; whereby ſomething: is altered, or added, to diſtin- 
i * et, is alſo uſed for an aſſembly of the ſtates, or apr the younger families from the elder, or to ſhew how 


FA f the empire, or Poland, to deliberate and concert} far they are removed from the principal houſe. Pe. 


in . 8 g ” | * : ' We 3 - oo L . . 8 1 a P R L 

| _— = tera ordinarily held at Ratiſb6n, | | * 3 e N and diſcernicula arme- 
1 The general diet of Poland is by the laws only to be held vum; and, by the French, briſures. | 

* a * 


nerv two years; but preſſing occaſions convene them every] Of theſe differences Sylv. Morgan gives us nine, which ob- 
4 the Ln alſo confine their ſitting to fifteen days, but tain 11 05 e viz. the Jebel, which denotes the 
they Frequently protract it to ſix weeks. Ihe aſual place is firſt and eldeſt ſon; the creſcent, the ſecond; the mullet, the 
| 4 Warſaw, the capital of the kingdom : though it has been} third the martlet, the fourth; the annulet, the fifth; the 
often held at other places: in effect, as by the laws every] fleur de lit, the ſixth; the roſe, the ſeventh; the eightfoil, 
third diet is to be convened at Gr odno, in Lithuania; when-} the eighth; and the cro/s moline, the ninth. See eaca under 
wer, for particular reaſons; it is judged meet to baulk the'turn,] its proper article, LABEL, G. 5 | 
and hold it elſewhere, the nobility of the grand duchy muſt Again, as the firſt differences are ſingle for the ſons of the 
conſent to it. It is the king who fixes the time, and ſum \ firſt houſe, or deſcent; the ſons of the younger houſes are 
jnons it by circular letters ſent to all the palatines. In an in- diftered by combined, or putting the ſaid differences upon 
tenegnum, the archbiſhop of Gneſna calls the diet. each other. As the firſt differences are, the label, creſcent, 
The ſeveral particular diets, which are held ſix weeks before &c. for the firſt houſe; the difference for the ſecond houſe 
the general one, do each ſend three deputies; choſen out of the] is the label on a creſcent, for the firſt of that houſe; for 
members thereof. 9 '* the third brother of the ſecond houſe, a mullet on a creſcent, 
In Poland there are likewiſe diets on horſeback, held in the Ke. | OTE hee | | hy 
champagnez or country : ſuch are thoſe wherein they chuſeh The original of differences is controverted. Camden will 
their king, They are called poſpolites. 2 3 have them to have begun about the time of king Richard; 
There are likewiſe ders held in Switzerland ; diets of the Paradin aſſigns differences worn as early as the year 870. the 
proteſtant cantons; diets of the catholic cantons; and general] preſident Fauchet obſerves differences to have been hereditary. 
diets. They firſt aſſemble at Araw, and are convoked by the] jn the French families before the time of Louis le Gros, who 
tanton of Zurich; the fecond at Lucern, convoked by the] came to the crown in the year 11 10. Moreau refers them to 
canton of that name; She third, compoſed of the deputies off the time of St. Louis ; and Lallonette, Belleforeſt,. Sc. to 
all the cantons, both roteſtant and Catholic, is held twice a that of Philip Auguſtus. The occaſion of their riſe is well 
hear, at the end of June, and the beginning of December; accounted for by Colombiere: „ e ogy ag 1 
nd meets at Baden. It is the canton of Zurich which has] All nations, ſays he, prefer the eldeſt brothers to the younger; 
the right of convening it. 3 3 whence thoſe, in a direct line, ſucceeding to their fathers, and 
DIE! As in our old law- books, denotes a day 8 ee becoming maſters of their lands, took on them their coat - ar- 
mit rationabilis dieta conſtat ex dig int mM liaribus. mour, without any change, or alteration; and tranſmitted the 
Henn. DE | I | fame again to their eldeſt ſons; the younger brothers, or baſ- 
DIETETIC, DizTETIC A, that part of phyſic which con- tards, not being allowed to bear the ſame arms, without ſome 
iders the way of living, wich relation tb food, ſuitable to par- additional mark, to diſtinguiſh them from the elder. Hence 
ticular caſes. See Diem. F I | ſome heralds, he goes on, have endeavoured to confine them 
DIEU & mon droit, q. d. God and my right, the motto] to certain fixed and determinate figures, for diſtinguiſhing 
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uſe{ of the arms of England, firſt given by king Richard I. to] the ſecond from the firſt, the third from the ſecond; and ſo on 
"Uh N chat he held not his empire in vaſſalage of any ts the ſixth; aſſigning the ſecond a label, the third a hr dure, 
cu N „ | fe Oh the fourth an orle, the fifth a battoon, and the ſixth a bend, or 
called It was aſterwards taken up by Edward III. when he firſt — deg heparan phe eSemiaan cr” noon pk 


tlmed the crown of France ; and was continued, with-]' And the deſcendents of theſe to beat double differences, or 
2 to the time of king William III. OI digerences charged on orie another; viz. the eldeſt ſon of the 
4 = motto Fe maintiendr ay 3 though he commanded ſecond: ſon. to retain his paternal coat, with the difference of 
o wy to be retaitied on the great ſeal. The ſame is} the label of three points; the ſecond the label of four points; 
* - erſtood of the late queen Anne, who uſed the] the third ſuch a label on a chief; the fourth a label charged 
lade 8 eadem; which had been before uſed by queen] with certain figures, as eaglets; lionceli, martletr, creſcents, 
IEFAMATORY: . 1 5 895 | "roſes, &c. and, for the fame reaſon, the ſecond ſon of the 
wry Tibet re a term chiefly uſed in the phraſe di ſfama- third ſon ſhall bear a bordure engrailed ; the third a bordure 
"gs * ore, writing intended to ſcandalize, or diſ- | charged with bezants, or toutteàux, et.. 

By the Roman law; and the antient ordonnances-6f- France, 


But the ſame author judges the fixing any certain invariable 
differences at all an abuſe ; by reaſon they may happen not to 


de authors of .diffamatory libels were puniſhed with death. be to 1 | 7 | nuch defuce ar 
3 hee Bolduin Ca ne eons Marwan Fibres « wa agreeable to the paternal coat, but very mu ce and 
ing, K. olduin, Comment. ad Leges de Libellis famoſis. | blemiſh:ie. oth beſide th 
n dei But the hiſtorian telle ie eb ro" 11 8 _ IFN ; blemiſh it. He adds, that many other figures, beſide thoſe 


ee e | i n- above-mentioned, may be uſed as differentes; as. ſhells, be- 

A . all diffamatory libels : he found it but reaſonable, to] zants, cinquefoils, ng enn — Some younger = 

ne nferiors the "liberty of venting -their grief by wite-| 4 
er 


' or coll Gags n TOR Wiite-] milies have made the differente in their arms by only dimi- 

4 „e only live while the perſon is offended at them, niſhing the ordinaries, or changing the poſture; and others, 
310 ; | Rparded, their ſpirit- and malignity when deſpiſed, ; of dif- by only changing the metal, or colour, 255 2 ö | Art rt ah 

** 1 ARRE ATION + | ry | | It muſt be added, that the difference may be of metal on 


1ON*, among ide Romans, a ceremony] metal, or colokr on colour 3 which, in other-caſes; is fell 
"hereby the divorce of their prieſts was ſolemuized. -- heraldry: abt ee eee 60 | 
n . + d eg „ DiFFERENTIAL, DirrERBNTIALE, in the higher geo- 
N wes from the prepoliflon dis; which is uſed, in NT OY n . 
compolitiqn, for divifon, or ſeparation ; and Farreatio, a ce- mmetry, an infinitely ſmall quantity, or a particle df "quantity 


5 


i temony with wheat; of far, wheat. fo ſmall as to be leſs than any aſſignable one. fo 
** . SOME 1: | Tr: ee eee or. differential quantity, becauſe 
ile 0 4" ealion was properly the diſſolving of marriages coh- frequently conſidered as the difference of two quantities; 


Fatted by co 
bels. F eltus ſays, it was performed with a wheaten cake. ] Sir Iſaac Newton, and the Engliſh, call it a moment, as being 


nfarreation; which were thoſe of the pontifices,] and, as ſuch, it is the foundation of the differ ential calculus. 
Wh - : 
"vs will have confarreation and diffarreation to be the] conſidered as the momentary increaſe of quantity. 


a FAS Mr. Leibni | an infiuiteſimal. Se 
TI : | FD | Mr. Leibnitz, and others, call it alſo an-infiuite/tmal. See 

N . RENCE; in logic, an effential attribute belonging to INFINITESIMAL. © | ee ee WA 

nar a Gives the Genes, 0 found in the genus 3 being the idea that DIFFERENTIAL of the firſt, ſecond, dec. Logree.. See Dir- 


eee ee e Dae Ao : . I. FERENTIO-DIFFERENTIAL. |. . | 
i their 14. and ſpirit are the two ſpecies of ſubſtance, which|DiFFERENTIAL calculus, or method, is a method of differ- 
tea of cre. clude ſomething more than is included in the] encing quantities; that is, of finding a differential, or infi- 
ability, an ce. In body, for inſtance, is found impene ] nitely ſmall quantity, which, taken an infinite number of 
ing — extenſion; in ſpirit, a power of thinking, and] times, is equal to a given quantity. OR 
Win, and r the difference of body is impenetrable en:] This method is one of the fineſt, and ſubtleſt, in all mathe- 


und of IL 1, No * = bog ſpirit is cogitation. . matics. Mr. Leibnitz, who claims the invention thereof to 


1 
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DIFFORM:is'2 word uſed in oppoſition. to wiferm.; and ſig- 


DIFFUSION, the a& whereby a body is ſpread, or ſtretebed, 


himſelf, calls it differential calculus, as conſidering the infl 
nitely ſmall quantities found hereby as the differences of the 
quantities; and, accordingly; expreſſing them by the letter d 


| prefixed : as the differential of x by d x; that of y by dy, &c. DIGEST, Dioxsruu, a colleQion of the VE 
Bir Ifaxc Newton, who has a better title to the diſcovery, calls“ 


it the method of Huxions, as conſidering the infinitely little quan-| 
- tities rather as fluxions, or momentary increments, e. gr. 0 
a line, generated by the fluxion of a point; of a ſurface, by 
the flux of a line; or a ſolid, by the flux of a ſurface; and 
inſtead of d notes them by a dot: e. gr. the fluxion of x, he 
writes *x ; that of y, , Cc. which is the only difference 
between the differential calcalus, and the method o fluxions.— 
For the hiſtory, doctrine, uſe, &c. thereof, ſee FLUXIONS. | 
D1yFERENTIO-DIFFERENTIAL Calculus is a method of dif- 
ferencing differential quantities. wy | 
As the | 


dr, dix, &c. or x, x, &c. 5 ac ES 
Thus we have powers, or degrees, of differentials. | 


The differential of an ordinary quantity, is called a differen-| 


tial of the firſt power, or degree; as d x. 


DIFFERENTIAL of the ſecond power, or degree, is an infinite- | 
ſimal of a differential quantity of the firſt degree; as dd æ, ot 


- dx dx, or * d x d y, &c. 1 


Dir rERENTIAL of the third degree is an infiniteſimal. of a dif-| 
ferential quantity of the ſecond degree; as dddx, du, dxdydz,| 


and fo on. (6.54 


The fower: of differentials,. as d &, are differenced after the D 
ſame manner, as the powers of ordinary quantities: and, 
again, as: compound differentials either multiply, or divide, 
each other, or are powers of differentials of. the firſt degree; 
differentials are differenced after the ſame manner as ordinary 
- quantities 3 and, therefore, the-differentio-differential calculus| 


is the ſame, in effect, with the differential, 
DirFerENTIAL, in the doctrine of logarithms. Kepler calls 
| the logatithms of | tangents, differentiales z which we uſually 
call - artificial + tangents, See LOGARITHM, and T Aan- 
GERT. 51015159 55 | | | 2 1 


nifies, that there is no regulamty in the ſorm, or appearance, 
of a thing )* 


The b uf h m a diflinftion of the dowers ef las- 


ſpecies of plants.. 


DIFFUSE, Dirrvsrvx, is chiefly uſed for a prolix manner off 


writing, Se. 1 | 

A dictionary cannot well be too diffuſsve : for a man is never 
too much informed of the word he wanted; and he is not 
obliged to read that part of the explication which does not 


concern him. 


A 4 fuſcus ſiyle is proper for diſcourſes in che demonſtrative| 


kind. Demoſthenes is cloſe, and conciſe; Cicero, on the 
contrary, is ai fuſbe. | 


out, fo as to take up more ſpace. ' 


The ſchoolmen. make three kinds of diffuſion : the. firſt, | 
that whereby a pure quality is diffuſed 3 as cold, force, c. C 


this they diſtinguiſh into egual, whereby equal portions, or 


degrees, olf the quality are diſtributed upon equal parts of 


the med 


petus: and unequal, when unequal degrees of the quality are 
diſtributed on different parts of the ſubject 


medium. nher 3G: 5.144 1-13. > R 
Ihe ſecond kind of di fuſian is that performed by the motion 
. of| bodies: ſuch is the diffuion of light, ſound, ſmell, mag 


— 


netic, electric virtues, GWc. 


The. ahird is-performed: partly by che motion of corpuſeles, 
and partly dy dhe di fiaſtan of a quality; and thus they hold] 


ite to be din 


Bat the modern philoſophers reje&t the notion.of qualities, | 


and their: diffufron; According ta them, there is no other 


. diff ſigns; but that of corporeal ſubſtance, emitted in minute 
effluvia, or particles, into a kind of atmoſphere all around] 


the body; which! diſfuſſan of corpuſcles ſome call atmoſphe- 
rical, as being ſuppoſed to be terminated by a circle, whereof 
the e body is the centre, Every body, it is now 
- Praved, 


bodies, See 
fuſion of qualities is laid down. 
DI JAMMA. See F. FF 
DIG AML, the ſame with bigamy. See BIG AVW. 


DIGASTRICUS®, in 23 muſcle of the lower. jaw, 


thus called, as having a double belly.— See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) 


deus, and, deſcending, contracts into a round tendon, which 


- paſſes through the ſtylohyoideus, and an annular ligament, | 


- which is faſtened to the os 6 then it grows fleſhy again, 


ign of a differential is che letter 43 that of a diffe- ; 
rential of d x, is d dx, and the differential of d dx, d d d x, or 


wm ; thus, when a direct motion is impreſſed on a 
moveable, all che parts of the moveable receive an equal im- 


W ect; thus it is, that 1 
lotce is impreſſed on a lever, and cold propagated through a2 
— Oe * 4 #5 x ; ö PID... 


has its. ſphere. of activity, or diſfiſion, within which | 
the particles, or corpuſcles, torn from it, and flying away, | 

have à ſenſible. effect; as we ſee in odorous, ſonorous, Ac. 
QUALITY ; where the phyſical law of the dif- 


and aſcends towards the mi 


of theedge of the lower-jaw, 


DIGESTION, in medicine, that change of the food, taken 


: tition. p 


It includes chylification, and is ſucceeded by ſanguifcu 


a f 4 OY 
At. 1. WIS | 71 nitely controverted: it would be tedious to enter into! 
The word is formed from dug, twice; and-yarw, belly, 5 
It ariſes fleſhy from the upper · part of the proceſſus maſtoi-| 


Some contend, that it is done by a kind of elixation, 11 


- 


1 


7 * 
1 1 


where it is inſerted. When it aQts, it pulleth the lo 


down, by the help of an annu „ Which alte, PP 
3 en hes lar pulley, which alters its q. '- 
rubb 
ranged and digeſted under proper titles, by order of lay mak! 
7 Juſtinian. N | "Me atter 
hat prince gave his chancellor Tribonianus ; Oth 
for this 1 who, in conſequence thereof, r conic 
juriſconſulti, or lawyers, to work upon the ſame ey Othe 
accordingly, took out the beſt and fineſt deciſions fr. 5 ſolve 
two thouſand volumes of the antient juiſconſult r 2 origi 
duced them all into one body; which was publiſhey E niſhe 
year 533. under the name of the digeſt to this the A in ſpirit 
gave the force of a law, by a letter at the head of the 9 _ 
which ſerves it as a preface. ox e uficl 
The digeſt makes the firſt part of the Roman law, nd the frd Othe 
volume of the corpus, or body, of the civil lay, © a ert 
It was tranſlated into Greet: under the ſame emperor ak 
| 5 | | >. — 
e uſual method of quoting it is by a double ve 
of the, Greek name Bandes; which being A —— = 
by a figure of two IIII; to abbreviate it yet further, ther. wg 
characters were joined into one III, which the Latin copf 10 
miſtook for F. ns e | 9 1 
Cujas ſays, that dige/ is a common name for all bod d AY **" 
poſed. in a good order and ceconomy : and hence it is, thy theteb 
; Tertullian calls the goſpel of St: Luke, a digeſi. ow 
IGESTOR, or Dies TER, an artificial means, or infry. _ 
ment, ſerving to dige/t, or diſſolve, meats out of the ſtomach A 
by a way analogous to that of animal digeſtion. ; glands 
Mr. Leigh, in the Philoſoph. Tranſact. gives us an artifci 0h 2 
digeſter, te illuſtrate the natural one: it is prepared from loi * 
rit of ſulphur, ſpirit of hartſhorn, the chyle of a dog, ai - r 
its ſaliva. A piece of veal, mutton, beef, or the like, of the 1 3 
bigneſs of a nut, being put in a drachm of this preparation, he : 
and ſet on a digeſting furnace two hours; it drew from the * 
fleſh a juice that had the colour and taſte of chyle, and t The fr 
the meat light, dry, and inſipid. ö ̃ a 
Dr. Haveie prepares a digeſter of dil of turpentine, mittl g * 
with oil of vitriol; in which, raw fleſh, and crumbs of 8 
bread, being put, and the whole committed for four houn 28 
to digeſt in balnev mariæ; the meat is found diſſolved, and 1 . 
the whole together forms a thickiſh pulp: hence, thoſe av This C 
thors,. each of them, conclude the food in the ſtomach tobe they * 
digeſted by ſome ſuch menſtruums. ä Ghenin 
But the moſt celebrated digeſter is an inſtrument of that nan n he 
inyented by Papin; the effect whereof bears a more near r redocles 
ſemblance to the operation of the ſtomach. It is a ſen d by a 
vellel,. wherein meat being put, together with ſo much water the ** 
as ſerves exactly to fill it, a lid is ſcrewed,cloſe on, ſo as ton eſo 
mit of no external air; then, by the appli-ation of tuod n 
three lighted charcoals, or even a ſingle ſmall Jamp-flane 1g...; 
the meat is in a fe minutes (ſix or eight) reduced into per mul?s c 
fect pulp, or rather liquor: by a little increaſe of the fie, d aptel 
the addition of a few minutes in time, the hardeſt bone An, 
themſelves are brought into a pulp, or jelly. The effect ur And in 
counted for from the ſtrict cloſure of the engine; which er of the FN 
cluding the intruſion, or eſcape, of air; the ſuccuſſons ca... 
ſioned by the expanſions and oſcillations of the air due lin, 
the fleſh, are equable and ſtrong, and ſo reſolve the who of the fi 
iato one ſeemingly homogeneous. body, and mix the aqueo juic 
ſaline, oleous, and other particles, ſo ſtrongly together, 1 rim is 
ſcarce to be ſeparate, but while hot, to appear one liquor, u fuice, 4 
when cold, jelly z of a ſtrength proportionate to the quantity6 which ez 
fleſh, or bones, diſſolved in the water.. ad port, 
| This experiment ſeems to bold a cloſe analogy with the che the cavit 
ration of, the ſtomach... For though the ſtomach do not u ton 2 
narily diſſolve, either ſo ftrongly, or ſo quick; yet in PP ater, 
portion to its heat and conſtruction, Dr. Drake takes it b. There ar 
the ſame thing: thereby breaking, and reſolving into ima auch. 
de bodies which it included, ſo mixed, inter minima, vi! ; 
: humours.—Theſe, thus reduced into a fluor, and inimHα¹νν 


mixed. with the liquids of the drink, and juices of tt" 
mach, compoſe that lacteſcent liquor, called chyle, or 17 
See CnvyLE. | 


at the mouth, which it undergoes in the ſtomach, in 9 
to afford fit matter to compoſe, or increaſe, an an! yr 
arrives at its deſtined bulk; and to repair the Joſs 0 
particles which the body, in its natural ſtate, neceſſail} 


The 0p eration of dig eft ion ſucceeds to maſtication, and de 


and nutrition. 29966 derb 
The cauſe, manner, and means, of dige/tion, baue be 

ſyſtems, and hypotheſes, that have been framed by fg 
phers and 4 to account for this important 9" 


* 


- 


ing, of the ſolid and groſſer parts of the food in the li 
the heat of the ſtomach, and of the adjacent parts, 


ſpleen, &c 0 


1 * \ 
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Un have it done by attrition; as iff the ſtomach by 
Other 22 which are the effects of 5 5 
Wen ground off the minuter particles from the groſſer 
nb 15: and agitating, and driving the reſt againſt each other, 
e 3 diffolved em. 
ewe think, the bilious juice; others the ſpirits, Qc. chiefly, 
concerned in the 2 ir. | e 
(Others will bave the food diſſolved by a menſtruum, or diſ- 
cent: but theſe are greatly divided as to the nature and 

in of this menſtruum; ſome ſuppoſing it an acid, fur- 
ef by the glands of the ſtomach ; others a nitroaereous 
hi which by penetrating the maſs. of food, breaks the 
connexion of the moſt ſolid parts: and others, a ſaline juice, 
which divides and volatilizes the parts of the food. | 
Others, again, ſuppoſe digeſtion to be performed by means of 
| ferment, or leaven; which, mixing with the aliment, ex- 
cits an inteſtine motion in the parts thereof, by whoſe mu- 
nul colliſions, the parts are attenuated and diſſolved. 
hut theſe, too, differ in their opinions of this ferment; ſome 
aking it to be the remains of the food laſt dige/fed, which, by 


ed ij continuance in the ſtomach. has contracted an acid qua- 
Wo iy, which renders it a ferment : others take the ferment, | 
it o principles of fermentation, to be contained in the aliment 


tell which, when incloſed in the ſtomach, and heated 
thereby, being put in motion, enters on its office of fermen- 
ion: but.theſe, too, are divided; ſome taking it to be the 
ſirituous part; and ſome the air in foods. 0 
Others ſuppoſe the matter of this ferment ſupplied by the 
of the ſtomach : and laſtly, others contend for the ſa- 
Iv, and make that the ferment ſerving principally for the 
dreflion of the food. . e 
All theſe ſyſtems are now reduced to three principal ones; 
which we ſtill find explained, and defended in the ſeveral 


de kter writings on that ſubject: the firſt holding digeſtion 
tion, to be performed by fermentation; the ſecond by trituration ; 


and the third by fermentation and trituration together. 


retaiters of it hold, that the food, after it is received into 
the ſtomach, is there impregnated with certain menſtruous 
juces, which being aſſiſted by the natural heat of the ſtomach, 


ad converts hem into chyle. 
This was, originally, the ſyſtem of the antients; who, tho' 
they only expreſs themſelves in general terms, as diſſolving, 
ſoftening, ſubduing, concretion, qualities, &c. yet ſeem to 
have the notion of what we call fermentation. Thus Em- 
pedocles and Hippocrates teach, that dige/{:on is performed 
by a putrefaction of the foods, after the like manner as 
the ſame Empedocles holds water to be converted by pu- 
treſaftion into wine. Hippocrates and Ariſtotle uſe the term 


Aduarius, to expreſs the manner of fruits ripening, the 
nuts changing into wine, and paſte's riſing. Hippocrates 
aprelly names efferveſcence,, and fermentation, de veteri 
medicing, c. 5. and Galen likewiſe, L. de Conſuetudine, c. 2. 
And in another place he aſſerts, that a certain ſerous juice 
a the ſtomach concurs with the bile and ſpirits to effect di- 
tion. To fay nothing of Cicero, who, according to the 
pevalling opinion of his time, attributes digeſtion to the heat 
the ſtomach. Lib. II. de Nat. Deor. 

Juices, or ferments in the ſtomach, to whoſe action di- 
{efron is ſuppoſed owing, are, the ſaljva, bile, and pancreatic 
luce. this is ſo true, that in certain voracious animals, 
which eat, and dig git faſt, particularly wolves, oftriches, 
ud porcupines, the bile diſcharges itſelf immediately into 


_ the cavity of the ſtomach; and we have obſerved a diſ- 
on J a analogous t. iereto in a man that had been a great 
| i | | | 


Nr are only three marks to know the fermentation of 
9 and muſt by: firſt, in that the dough riſes, and 
ls; and the mult bubbles and rarefies; ſecondly, in that 
bread and wine made by theſe fermentations, have dif- 
at taſtes and qualities from thoſe the flour and muſt had 
" bre; thirdly, in that the bread and wine, by diſtillation, 
; Principles that differ in many reſpects from thoſe drawn 
5 A. ot and muſt. Now, all theſe characters are found 
bon nge made in the food by 1 
| $i this ſyſtem it is objected by Mr. 

ma IN eve 

fal a poun 
Ke; to wh 


blog (al ich is to be added the ſtomach-liquor, reſem- 
* a; the. whole amounting to about two pounds, 
* 3624 Srains of leaven. Now, ſay they, it is allowed 
00 chymiſts, that one grain of ferment is ſufficient for 
. rds of matter to de fermented; conſequently 2 
. ferment would ſuffice for 1200 pounds of food: 
ky, an ordinarily does not take above 4 pounds in a 


Ow, th | : 

| > this, ſay they, is an argument, that fermentation is 
he only, or principal intention of theſe juices; ſince, 
eon, el, Would have been better proportioned to the 


| 


» menſtruous humour, having ſo little bu- 


for 800 grains of matter. 


and in others a deal leſs will ſerve. 


The firſt opinion was for a long time the only one. The 


riſe a fermentation in the foods, which diſſolves, attenuates, | 


Gncafion, which we likewiſe find in Erotian, Plutarch, and 


ecquet, and others, | 
24 hours there is prepared a pound of faliva, | 
of bile, and at Jeaſt two ounces of pancreatic 


Qunity _ bo yr it furniſhes an objection, ſince ſuch] 


employ it in fermenting the food, muſt act on the 


D.I G 


ſtomach, corrode and deſtroy the fine membrane it is lined 
withal, nd do many other miſchiefs, | 

But to this it is anſwered, 1. That, according to Mr. Hec- 
quet himſelf, the faculty of fermenting only belongs to the 
ſalts; and that, by his own computation, half a pound of 
bile only contains 30 grains of ſalt; and a pound of ſaliva, 


with two ounces of pancreatic juice, and the ſtomach- liquor, 


contain but 14 grains more: ſo that the real ſaline ferment 


of the ſtomach produced each day, only amounts to about 


44 grains, which. ſeems ſcarce enough for two pounds of 
food. But Mr, Hecquet diminiſhes the quantity of theſe 


ſalts too much, which Verheyen, and others, make a great 


deal more. To which is alſo to be added, the volatile ſalt, 
mixed with the phlegm and ſpirits. 2. It is not true, that 
there is always required a grain, and only a grain, of leaven 
Experience contradicts this rule. 
In ſome fermentations there is no need of any leaven at all, 
As to the ferments act- 
ing on the membranes of the ſtomach; it is certain, it does 
act on, and vellicate the ſame, when there is no food to em- 
loy it; and this it is, that occaſions the ſenſation of hunger. 
ut as faſt as theſe ate corroded, they are repaired again by 
the nouriſhment proper to them. The ſtomach is ſome- 
times gnawed, and incommoded, by the menſtruum ; but 


ordinarily it is preſerved by a viſcid matter, wherewith its 


inner coat is lined. 


Another objection againſt this doctrine is, that the chyle yields 


no inflammable ſpirit; which it ſhould, were it the effect of 
fermentation: but M. Aſtruc anſwers, that all fermentations 
do not produce any ſuch ſpirit: that of dough, for inſtance, 
affords none, nor that of rotten fruits, nor of acids, or pure 
alcali's. The inflammable ſpirit, in effect, requires a fine at- 


tenuated ſulphur, which is not found in all fermentations. 
The ſecand ſyſtem was invented, or at leaſt renewed, in the 

preſent age; and has been maintained with a deal of zeal 

and vivacity, as is commonly the caſe in any thing that has 


the appearance of novelty. Thoſe who eſpouſe this opinion, 
contend, that it is a mere continual attrition, or grinding, 


that breaks, attenuates, and reduces the food, and with the 


addition of a proper fluid, forms it into that whitiſh ſubſtance, 


called chyle; much as corn is ground between the ſtones of a 
mill. W 


hich opinion ſeems to be confirmed by ſomething 
obſerved in birds: their gizzard, or crop, is compoſed of two 
ſtrong, ſolid, compact muſcles, which rubbing againſt each 
other, and being aſſiſted by little angular ſtones, or grains of ſand 
ſwallowed by the birds, break and grind the dry food thoſe ani- 


mals live on: and when the ſand is grown ſmooth, they caſt 
them off with the other excrements, and ſwallow freſh grains. 


This ſentiment is thus explained by an able aſſertor thereof, 
Mr, Hecquet, in his treatiſe of digeſtion. Every thing in the 
body is vaſcular: conſequently, every thing therein is hollow; 
every thing therein lives after its manner; conſequently, 


every thing is in motion: animal life being nothing but mo- 


tion; and conſequently, all the veſſels are in motion. Now 
the parts of a body, that are to move, will move moſt readily 
towards thoſe ſides, where ly find the leaſt reſiſtance. But 
the place of the leaſt reſiſtance in tubes is the cavity; conſe- 
quently, the motion of the parts of veſſels is towards their axes. 
The parts of veſſels that are to move, are the parietes, 
or ſides, becauſe flexible and elaſtic; and this motion can 
only be effected by an approximation of thoſe parts; con- 
ſequently, the motion of the veſſels conſiſts in an approxima- 
tion of their parietes: it is, therefore, a ſort of contraction, 
reſſion, or coarctation. Hence, as all the parts of the 
body are only veſſels, they all undergo a ſyſtole, preſſion, or 
chr 25 15" | 


Further; all theſe veſſels contain juices in their cavities; and, 


therefore, all the juices, or liquids in the body, are continu- 
ally compreſſed. This preſſion is the action of an elaſtio 
force; conſequently, the preſſion will be ſuch as is the force; 
and, therefore, alternative: conſequently, it is a pulſe, or 
palpitation; and therefore the juices are continually beaten. — 
Now, theſe juices are exceedingly diviſible ; and conſequently 
they are continually attenuated, and divided : and a diviſion 
effected by a pulſation, or beating, is a trituration; and con- 
ſequently, the [juices in the body are continually triturated, 
or ground. The reaſon. why the compreſſive force ſhould 
be alternative, is, that the membranes, which compoſe the 
veſſels, conſiſt of two plans, or ſeries's of fibres; the one 
longitudinal, the other circular, cutting the longitudinal, at 
right angles: the longitudinal are tendinous, and elaſtic; the 
circular are muſcular, - or motive, like ſphincters, which 
compreſs : the circular are over the longitudinal, and em- 
brace, or gird them round: the former, we have already 
- obſerved, are elaſtic; and their elaſticity oppoſes the com- 
preflion of the latter. From this oppoſition, or reſiſtance, 
ariſes a reciprocal action, and re · action, which is the alter- 
native grinding force required. See TRITURATIONW. 
To ſuch as account fordigeſtion from a ferment, thoſe philo- 
ſophers object, that 4 fron is a diſſolution; that to prepare 
the matters for this diſſolution, they muſt be ſoſtened; that 
the proper effect of acid feriqents, is, to gnaw, or tear the 
hardeſt matters, and to harden the ſofter, to thicken the fluid, 
fix the fat, and coagulate the milky ; conſequently, apr 


* 


weight of 1295T pounds: 


DI 3 


acid ferment ſhould rather impede, than promote, dig ien. 
Add, that, beſide the force to 4 . the uices, and the veſſels 
to compreſs them, there are ſikewiſe liquors to dilute and 
temper them; viz. the ſaliva, and tomach-liquor z and mi- 
neral matters, which the ſtomach- liquor cannot diſſolve, are 
found to be worn, and poliſhed, after having ſtayed ſome time 
in the ſtomach: now poliſhing is the effeR of triture, or grind- 
ing, not of corroſion; accordingly we find pelotoons, or 
balls of hairs, or threads; in the ſtomachs of cattle, very 
- - ſmooth and ſhining, and far from having any marks of cor- 
roſion. „„ 8 

The authors who are for the trituration, require three 1 
for digeſtion to proceed: a liquor, to wet and dilute the food, 
which they find in the ſaliva and ſtomach- liquor; A veſſel, 
' «which is the ſtomach; and à moving power to grind, which 
they imagine to have found in the muſcles of the ſtomach, 
diaphragm; and abdomen. The moving force in the muſcles 
of the ſtomach they maintain to be equivalent to the weight 
of 248235 pounds; and the force of the ſtomach, alone, to 
a power more than equal to that 
df one of the ableſt mill · ſtones. See Trait de la Digeſtion, 
M. Hecquet: 


orelli, on the footing of the equilibrium of fluids, has de-| 


monfirated, that the forte of the flexor of the laſt articulation 
of the thumb is equal to 3720 pounds; whence. Pitcairn de- 
duces, that the force of the fibres of the ſtorhach is equal to | 


12951, and that of the diaphragm, and muſcles of the lower; 


venter, to 248235 pounds. His way of eſtimating, is this . 
the flexor only weighs 122 grains, and yet may ſultain 3720 
pounds; conſequently; the fibres of the ſtomach, weighing 8 
ounces, and the diaphragm, with the muſcles of the lower 
venter, weighing together 8223 grains, have the force above- 
mentioned. But this argumentation ſeems founded on a miſ- 
take: for it is not in virtue of its weight of 122 grains, that 


the flexor muſcle is equivalent to 37 20 pounds; beſides that 
it would follow, hence, that the heavier the muſcles of the ſto- 


mach, diaphragm, and abdomen, are, the more force they 
would have; and, conſequently, the more eaſy and expedite 
would the digeſtion be: which is falſe. ; 


The patrons of this ſyſtem compare the brain to the arbor, or 


ſcrew, of a preſs, the heart to a piſton, the lungs to bellows, 
the mouth to a mill-ſtone, or a peſtle, the ſtomach to a preſs, 
and the inteſtines to a receiver, or vat. They contend, that 
Caſtellus, a phyſieian of Meſſina, was the firſt of the moderns 
who expreſly eſpouſed the ſyſtem of ferments; and that he 
was followed by Van Helmont, and Willis. | 


But even the partiſans of trituration are not perfectly agreed ; 


amongſt themſelves : Pitcairn will have it performed by a! 
total contraction of the ftomach ; and Mr. Hecquet, by a ſuc- 
ceſſive periſtaltic, or vermicular, contraction. pz 
Aﬀtruc, in his treatiſe De la cauſe de la Digeſtion, refutes 
this ſyſtem of trituration at large. He makes a ſtrong op- 
poſition to the calculus which raiſes the moving force of the 
Romach, &c. ſo very high: the contraction of the fibres of 
the ſtomach, to compreſs the food, he ſhews, cannot exceed 
three ounces; and it is even gMtrs that he allows ſo much: 
that of the diaphragm, and abdomen, he computes at. about 4 
pounds. He obſerves, that Pitcairn, ſurpriſed, in all proba- 
bility, with what he had aſſerted of this force, durſt not pur- 
ſue the proportion whereon his calculus was founded; and ac- 

_ cording to which, one of the forces would have been found 


bn vans to 117088 pounds, and the other to 250734 ;|- 
w 


ich, together, make 367822 pounds... | 
The diaphragm, in its motion, has two powers: the one di- 
rect, which is that whereby its muſcles draw from the centre 
towards the circumference; the other lateral, whereby it 
reſts, or preſſes, on the ſtomach: the latter is very ſmall, in 
compariſon of the former. Now, what ſeems to have de- 
ceived Pitcairn and Hecquet, is, their taking the direct for 
the lateral force; the contraction of the fibres, for their preſ- 
ſure on the ſtomach: and the ſame overſight they are guilty 
of, in the muſcles of the abdomen, whoſe preſſure againſt the 
abdomen is only lateral. Add, that there are voracious ani- 
mals without any diaphragm at all; as fiſhes, which reſpire 
through their gills : and others, that have only a ſingle mem- 


brane; as birds, in whom the muſcles of the lower venter are 
very ſmall and feeble, and in afituation that incapacitates them 


- from'aRting at all on the ſtomach. | 
. The membranes of the ſtomach, being very ſoft, and having 
only a flender motion, ſeem very unfit for the office of a 

mill-ſtone. It is true, in certain fowls the ſtomach conſiſts 
of a cloſe, compact, fleſhy muſcle, exceeding ſtrong, ſo as to 

break little ſtones, and bits of glaſs : but to this it is urged, 

that it is no dige/tion, which in theſe animals is effected in 
the inteſtines; and the ſtructure of our ſtomach, compared 
with the gizzard, or crop, of granivorous birds, does, on the 

Ne e ves a very cogent argument againſt tritura- 
tion. gizzard is provided, on the outſide, with four 
Aeſhy muſcles, the tendons whereof meet in two oppoſite 
points; the inſide is lined with a bard, thick, cartilaginous] 
membrane, eſpecially in the places where the tendons meet: 
by this mechaniſm, nature plainly intimates the office of the 
. gizzard to be the grinding of the grain by the friction of its 


parietes, or ſides: whereas the membrane in the ſſo 


fibres, covered with a terider, ſenſible kind of 3 eſhy 


: a 22 . . al | 
where it is ſurther perfected by the pancreatic 12 1 
more fluid: the chyle, thus perfected and atten 


and enters the ſubclavian vein; where, being tak 


WIG 


man is exceedingly thin and fine, furniſhed wang of 1 


ſtomach. itſelf is of a great capacity: and the 1 and the 


8 
acious birds, who devour huge pieces of x ach n Ns 

Showing: is ſtill a finer afar. ofa Laſtly, n Wh : 
the ſyſtem of trituration there ſeems no accounting f 4 ; t 
nauſea's, indigeſtions, crudities, SC. ay gr, c| 
In the ſyſtem of trituration it ſeems impoſſible to ex1;;. . ſi 
certain things eaſy to grind, e. gr. cabbage-Jeave; my Wiy th 
digefled in certain ſtomachs; which yet find no dit h; 
digeſting more. hard and ſolid meats, as beef 9 * A 
whereas the difference of diſſolvents gives a natural ry S by 
ſolution. Hydropic people continue to dige/, notwithh ex 
ing the fibres of the ſlomach, as well as the reſt of the ry fre 
are extremely relaxed, through the redundance of mais ' of 
and the total, prompt change of nature induced in food 5 in 
be the effect of nothing elſe but fermentation; which cn a 
diſcovers itſelf by belches, &c. while it goes on. The fin thy 
needles, pins, &c. ſometimes found undiſſolved in the 10 Ti 
mach, are no objection to the ſyſtem of fermentation; | b. ap 
ing notorious, that no diſſolvent diſſolyes all bodies. x ing 
In birds, which feed on grain, the fermentation is manifeſ.. leq 
- firſt in the crop, where the grain is prepared for digeſtio * ado 
being macerated in a liquor like the ſaliva; and afterwarg, per 
the gizzard, where the digeſtion is perfected by a difolven 5 
poured into it by a conglomerate gland. But the thing is ſi ice 
more apparent in ruminating animals, which are prodti n 
with four ſtomachs; the two firſt whereof, though formed oft 
of a nervous membrane, make but little alteration in the al. wii 
ment, for want of a ferment, or menſtruum; ſo that it te. then 
turns to be chewed again, and only becomes well digen in 
— ſourth mas whither a diſſolvent is poured from acoy. _ 
omerate gland. © _ 5 | 2 Jun 
The partiſans of the third opinion allow it inconteſtable, thi Dicks: 
there are acids in the ſtomach which mix with the foods, and meta 
act on them; and they hold, likewiſe, that their action is aided fach 
and promoted by the motion of ſyſtole and diaſtole in the re, 
viſcera: they add, that the acids produce a fermentation Diyg 
and the N motion of the viſcera a trituration ; and uon 
that thus dige/tion is the effect of fermentation, and tituruuſi drin 
at the ſame time, | n 
Be it as it will with each of the three ſyſtems; thus much ü the ha 
may venture to lay down from them all, as the real proceſs Bohnj 
digeſtion : the end of this operation being to prepare the food, an 
ſo as that they may ſerve for nutrition, thoſe foods mult be ther by 
conſidered from the time the man takes them in; till, being ext 
converted into chyle, they mix with the blood, which con 1 
veys them into all parts of the body: the ſoods, then, we Uguou: 
take, are either crude, as oyſters, fruits, certain puls, &c. 0 the mo 
_ dreſſed, as fleſh and fiſh, which are roaſted, boiled; fried, & % part 
and ſeaſoned a thouſand divers ways with ſalt, pepper, and colour, 
other ſpices, vinegar, wine, &c. this is done to heighten and Une 1 
inrich the taſte, as much as to aſſiſt digeſtion. | That 
Further, there are ſome foods we ſwallow without chewux un « 
as liquids; and others, which we break and comminute b Ur and 
chewing, as bread, fleſh, &c it is of theſe laſt we ſhall ber wach t 
your; as undergoing more preparations, and more changes! 0 
it them ſor nutrition, than the others. 0 5 
The food, then, is firſt broke and divided by the teeth, t _ thi 
at the ſame time, moiſtened with a liquor ſupplied by tbe f D; "I 
lival glands, and thus is formed into a kind of paſte. | 14 
Thus prepared, it is paſſed through the ceſophagus into nt oy 
ſtomach, there to ferment. This fermentation is cal © Ps 
I. By the falival juice, which is a ferment, and has the fn 5 1 
effect on the aliment, that leaven, or yeaſt, has on fe . 

2. By the heat of the ſtomach, viſcera of the abdon 8 
and even excrements; which here has nearly the ſame ei BY 
on foods,'as a dunghil has on matters laid by the chemiſts whale F 
dige therein. 3. By the remains of foods left , | 10 0 | 

the rugz, or folds, of the ſtomach, and there tur * "gk 
and acrimonious. 4. By the compreſſion of the gr | bows, of 
of the abdomen, and diaphragm. 5. By the liquor wi 3 
the repeated compreſſion of thoſe muſcles occaſions d " the ſiren 
from the glands of the ſtomach. And, 6. According . of hoily® 
ſentiment of ſome modern phyſicians, by the a de on 
which, being mixed, and embaraſſed in the alimente = 
by the heat of the ſtomach, and ſeparates the pa Gn &, be d 
foods. Theſe cauſes all contribute to attenuate d Which def 
the food, fo as to convert it into a cineritious mats bold partic 


chyle. ; | PI, ' ö —* f d lenuſl 
From the ſtomach the chyle deſcends into the 7 


bile, which thin it, precipitate its groſſer Pays od, ent 
27 | 


the lacteal veins, which convey it into the fone bro 
where it is further diluted by the lympha, Which 1. 4 


! 7 Same oracic d. 
hither in abundance ; hence it ariſes into the —_ 1 


aſcending cava, it is poured into the right ventricle other 
The chyle, thus mixing with the blood, emb 
bules thereof, and thus abates its motion ; a 
clination to go to ſleep after meals: but, by degrees 


arales u 
hence tin 


\ * 


DIG 


" 5.tes its motion to che chyle ; and, by its volatile 
wn Darts, together with the ſaline and nitrous parts 
7 ape ſubtilizes, and gives it its laſt perfection. Then 
* 2 is finiſhed: and the foods being, by ſo man) 
2 p rendered the immediate matter of nutrition, are car- 
ery the blood into all parts of the body, to repair and fill 
the VACancies | 
no: or even to add new ones. 6 | | 
wY = rrofſer parts of the foods, ſeparated from the chyle 

' by the bile and pancreatic juice, they aſſume the colour of 
7 rements from the bile ; and their rank ſmell they derive 


from the coarfer ſulphurs thereof. Theſe ſulphurs, and ſalts 


of the excrements, ſerve, after they have paſſed through the 


om the muſcles thereof, and diſpoſe them to relax, and 
thus to appriſe nature of a neceſſity to diſcharge. | 
The eparation of the urine from the blood may be eſteemed 
a part of perfect digeſtion ; the deſign of ſuch ſeparation be- 
ina to render the blood more pure and balſamic; 
— more fit for nutrition; which the ſalts, the urine 
hounds withal, greatly prevented. This ſeparation 1s thus 
med: the branches of the N arteries, which ter. 
minate in the glands, whereof the ſubſtance of the e 
ö compoſed, carry the blood thither; where a ſeroſity is ſe- 


parated from the blood, by means of the pores in the glands 


of the kidneys; thoſe pores repreſenting the holes in a ſieve, 
00 = 8 paſs ſuch things as are of a leſs diameter than 
themſelves. This ſeroſity, called urine, is diſcharged hence 


into ſeveral little tubes, which, joining in a kind of pyra-| 
mids, yields the humour into the-pelvis, whence it runs] 


through the ureters into the bladder. = 45 

DioxsTlon, in chemiſtry, is a preparation of plants, minerals, 
metals, or other bodies, by putting them, with ſome proper 
fuid, in a veſſel, and heating them gradually over a gentle 
fre, like the heat of an animal body. > : 

Digeſtion is a previous kind of diſpoſition to a perfect diſſo- 
lulon of a body, made by means of fire, or hery particles, 
ſriking againſt and looſening the pores of the body, and at- 
tenuating the parts of their uids, that their connexion with 
the harder matter may be more eaſily and perfectly diſſolved. 


Bohnius ſeems to deſcribe it pretty adequately by an inſenſible 


ation and reaction of the particles of a maſs moved toge- 
ther by ſome ſubtile, ambient fluid, to which it is expoſed for 
 &geftion, By calling digeſtion a reciprocal action, their motion 
i intimated, by means whereof they are torn from the con- 
üguous ones; and, in a word, differently modified: fo that 
the motion ended, the digeſted maſs' differs either wholly, or 
in part, from the ſame maſs before dige/tion ; ſometimes in 
colour, ſometimes in ſmell, ſometimes in tranſparency, ſome- 
times in taſte, ſometimes in conſiſtence, and other affections. 
That digeſtion is effected by motion, is evident from an obſer- 
wtion of Dr. Grew ; who, bringing a mixture of ſalt of tar- 


tar and oil of turpentine, ſeyeral days journey with him in a 


ach to London, found it had undergone a more intimate 
mixtion, than if it had been expoſed to a long dige/tion. 
Diz:ftion is ordinarily confounded with maceration ; but the 
two things differ, in that there is heat required to diggſtion; 
whereas maceration is done in the cold. 1 


Dig:ftionis uſually performed with the addition of ſome men- 
rum ſuitable to the matter: thus, roſes and poppies heads 
ae put to digeſt in oil, or water, to make unguents, or ſy- 


ws: calcined lead, and ceruſs, are digeſted in diſtilled vi- 
negat, to make the magiſtery thereof, or the ſal Saturni.— 
Hence Dr. Freind, defines digeſtion to be the ſolution of 
bodies, made by menſtruums, with the aſſiſtance of fire. 
The uſe of digefion, in pharmacy, is to extract the more 
"tile particles, and mix them intimately with the men- 
um. To this end a gentle fire is commonly uſed, that 


corpuſcles, which are moſt volatile, may ſeparate, as it 


were, of their own accord : for a fierce fire forces out the 
laces, as well as the finer particles; and if it does not abate 
the ſtrength of the liquor, as is often the caſe, it will not fail 
C hoilig its clearneſs. 8 
9 conceive the nature of chemical dige/tion, it may be ne- 
to ſhew how the particles of bodies can, by this pro- 

©, de diffuſed every way, and ſuſtained in the menſtruum ; 
Mich deſerves the more to be accounted for, becauſe thoſe 


he cle have not the ſame ſpecific gravity, as the li- 


fette 
aur 
recede fro 


0 m one another; yet there is found in moſt li- 


"7 gree of tenacity : and from hence ariſes ſuch a 
Tre cf parts, as cannot be broken without ſome force. 
z. u "8h, indeed, this force of coheſion in liquors ſeems to 
Renee? or almoſt none at all, when compared with what 
2 ; Pence inſolids; yet we find it can make ſome reſiſtance. 
i 4 e force in liquors is either ſtronger or weaker, ſo 


es a variety of effects, differing, more or leſs, from 
BL 4; Cann, e i 


of ſuch as are continually diſſipating and ex- 


and are arrived at the laſt, which is the rectum, 


and, of con- 


ve in which they ſwim. Though the nature of a 
} ud body be ſuch, as that the particles, which con- 
i do very readily give way upon the ſmalleſt impulſe, | 


| like, with only two chanels, 


te phænomena, which would naturally flow from a perfect 
fluid: fo that, tho”, by the laws of hydroſtatics, every cor- 


puſcle, how ſubtil ſoever, if put into a fluid which is ſpeci- 


fically lighter, muſt neceſſarily ſink to the bottom; yet we 
find, that ſome heavy bodies, ſuch as gold, &c. when reduced 
info thin plates, will be ſuſtained in ſpirit of wine. This force, 
therefore, of tenacity, which reſiſts the motion of bodies in a 
fluid, is proportional to the number of parts which are to be 
ſeparated, or to the ſurface of the body which we would have 
move in the fluid. Hence it is, that ſince the ſurface of a 
body may be enlerged, without altering any thing of its gra- 
vity, the reſiſtance of a fluid may be ſo augmented, as to 
equal the force of gravity which carries the body downwards. 
Arid a body, though ſpecifically heavier than a fluid in which 
it is immerſed, may be very well ſuſtained in that fluid, pro- 
vided it is reduced into very ſmall particles : becauſe the 
gravity of a body, thus reduced into ſmall particles, decreaſes 
in a much greater proportion than the ſurface does, or, which 
is proportional to it, the reſiſtance of the fluid: ſo that at 
length the reſiſtance, ariſing from its tenacity, will be equal 
to the gravity of the particle, and fo will hinder its deſcent. 
And, therefore, both in ſolution and digeſtion, it is a general 
rule, that if the gravity of a body be to the tenacity of the 
fluid, as P to 1; and if the body be then ſubdivided, fo that 
the diameters of the parts be to that of the whole, as 1 to P; 
the reſiſtance, which the particles will meet with in their 
deſcent, will be equal to their gravity : for ſince their weight 


is Ty but their ſurface = the gravity will be to the reſiſtance 


Pz to F- or as I to 1. So that by this we may under- 


ſtand how the corpuſcles of metals ſwim in menſtruums 
which are ſpecifically lighter ; as gold, in the ſpirit of nitre, 
which is drawn off from bezoar mineral, though the gravity 
of gold be fifteen times greater. And, in the ſame manner, 
we -may underitand how corpuſcles, ſpecifically heavier, are 
ſuſpended in any other menſtruum. And it is for the ſame 


reaſon, that ſuch as are lighter cannot riſe up to the ſurface : © 


for the preflure of fluids.being equal every way, the ſuperior 
parts act reciprocally on the inferior; ſo that the ſame force, 
which keeps the heavy particles from ſinking, will not permit 
thoſe which are lighter to aſcend. LOR 

Dioksrrox, in chirurgery, expreſſes a diſpoſition in abſceſſes 
to ripen, and come to ſuppuration. | 


Tumours, ariſing on the parotides of children, are of eaſy | 


digeſtion : they ripen in a little time. Dionis. 
DIGESTION is alſo uſed for maturation, or that ſtate of a diſeaſe 


wherein the morbific-matter is ſo changed in bulk, figure, co- - 


heſion, mobility, &c. by the uſe of proper medicines, or 


even by the force of nature, as to be lets noxious and hurtful, 


and, conſequently, to abate the violence of the diſtemper. 
The Greeks call it 77$45uS. The matter of the diſeaſe ſo 
far digeſted, as to become next a-kin to ſalubrious, or healthy 
matter, is ſaid to be re/olved. | | 
DIGESTIVE faculty. The antient philoſophers admitted a di- 
geſtive faculty, or quality, in the human body; as not know- 
ing how otherwiſe to account for the act of dige/ton. 
Dios TIvE is alſo uſed, in medicine, for ſuch remedies as 
{ſtrengthen and increaſe the tone of the ſtomach, and aſſiſt in 
the arge/tion of foods. To this claſs belong all ſtomachics 
and ſtrengtheners, or corroborants. ; | 
DiGEsTIvE, in chirurgery, denotes a 
or the like, that ripens and 
Sc. for ſuppuration. | | : 
The common dige/tive is compoſed of turpentine, yolk of 
eggs, oil of St. John's wort, unguentum baſilicum, and 
tincture of aloes. OY 0 


ſort of unguent, plaiſter, 
prepares the matter of wounds, 


The wound muſt be dreſſed the firſt day with a digefive, to 


* 


bring it to ſuppuration. * _ | | 
DIGTFATED, among botaniſts, is a term applied to the leaf 


of a plant,” which either conſiſts of many ſimple leaves ſet to- 


gether upon one foot-ſtalk; as in the cinquefoil, vetches, &c. 
or elſe when there are many deep gaſhes, or cuts, in the leaf 3 
as in thoſe of dragons, hops, &c. $2 rod 


DIGIT, D1crTvs, in anatomy. See the article F INGER, 


Diorr, in aſtronomy, is the meaſure whereby we eſtimate 


eclipſes; amounting to the 1 2th 


part of the diameter of the 
luminary eclipſed. | | | | 


The diameter of the body, or diſk, of the ſun or moon, is 


divided into twelve parts, called digits; and an eclipſe is ſaid 
to be of ten digits, when ten of thoſe parts are hid. 
Theſe digits, Wolſius, and ſome others, call digits ecliptici. 


Drorr, in arithmetic, ſignifies an integer, or number, under 


ten; as I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 


D161T is alſo a meaſure taken from the breadth of the finger. 


A digit is 2 3 fourths of an inch, and equivalent to 4 
ains of barley, laid breadth-wiſe, ſo as to touch each other. 
DIGLYPH, a kind of imperſect triglyph, conſole, or the 
or engravings, inſtead of three, 


See TRIGLYPH. 
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| 'DIGNITARY, in the canon law; a perton who holds a dig- | draw the ale from each other, and widen the extemal 10 
8 | nity, chat is, a benefice, which gives him ſome pre-eminence of the noſtrils, N . 
| in the choir, above mere prieſts and canons.  _ DIL MMA „ SIABMMA, in logic, an argument conſift 
Such is a dean, and archdeacon; though the word is now of two, or more, propolitions, ſo diſpoſed, that grant whic? 

abuſively applied to a mere prebendary, or canon. ; © PORN will of them, FIR will be preſſed by the concluſion, 
\ + Dignities are ſometimes ſimple, ſometimes with cure of ſouls, The word is formed from the Greek, 4%, Bis, | 

and ſometimes with juriſdiction and adminiſtration of ſacred] dn, ſumptio. oe, 
ings. The canoniſts even define dignity, adminiſtratio cum A dilemma, is an argument conſiſting of two contra 
juriſdictione & poteftate conjunfa. If the dignity have no con- or ſides, either of which catches the adverſary, Ard C5 
tentious, or exterior, juriſdiction, it is a ſimple parſonage, and] it is alſo called Hegi mus cornutus, a horned ſyllogiſm a 
only gives pre- eminence. See BENEFICE, PARSONAGE, Sc.] horns being fo diſpoſed, that, if you avoid the one, n 
| Of P 497: including prebends, Camden reckons in Eng- upon the other. a7 | | 
| - land 005 in aindivec; 3 ei ee It is alſo called crocodilinus, by reaſon that as the crocodil 
| | DIGNITY, a quality that denotes a man (dignus) worthy. | leads ſuch as follow it into the water, and purſues fuch a 
DIHELIOs, in the elliptical aſtronomy, a name which Kepler | it, to deſtroy them; ſo, whatever the adverſary either dim: 
gives to that ordinate of the ellipſis, which paſſes through the | or denies, in this kind of ſyllogiſm, is turned to his Glad. 
ocus, wherein the ſun is fuppoled to be placed. | vantage. i, i 

DIKE *, a ditch, or drain, made for the paſſage of waters. For an example: a philoſopher once diſſuaded a man from 


a . . | LE ing, by this argument: either the woman v. 

2 The word ſeems formed from the verb, to dig: though others | __- on | ie Jou ma 
© Chooſe to derive it from the Dach, 22h, er 2 a belle 30 1 if handſome, ſhe will give ju 

| | | e jealouſy; if ugly, diſpleaſure. | | 
„5 of Cicero uſes this fine dilemma, to prove, that all pain is to he 
Dixs “*, or dyke, alſo denotes a work of ſtone, timber, orf borne with patience : omnis dolor aut eft vehemens, aut lui 
© faſcines, raiſed to oppoſe the entrance, or paſlage, of the | ft levis, facile feretur ; ft vehemens, certe brevis futurus 2 
waters of the ſea, a river, lake, or the like. 85 The fame orator, by another dilemma, proves that no mel. 
e | 2 | 18 ſengers ſhall be ſent to Antony: legatos decernitis ; fi ut d. 

The word comes from the Flemiſh, hl, or dit, a heap| precentur, contemnet : fi ut imperetis, non audiet 

of earth to bound, or ſtem, the water. Junius and Menage | * muſt we here omit that beautiful dilemma of Tertull 
„take the Flemiſh to have borrowed their word from the] hereby he clears the Chriſtians, and accuſes I rajan wo 
t Greek N al. Guichard derives it from the Hebrew forbad the ſeeking them out, and yet ordered them to be 
d | i ” I 8puniſhed when found: Q ſententiam neceſſitate confuſam! wa 
; "Theſe dikes are uſually elevations of earth, with hurdles of | inguirendus, ut innocentes & mandat puniendos, ut nents: 
ſtakes, ſtones, and other matters. 28 | | parcit & ſævit, diſſimulat E ; animadvertit ! quid temetipſun 
The dike of Rochel is made with veſſels faſtened to the bot- | cenſur a circumuenis ? damnas, Cur. non inguiris? fi nm i. 
tom. The dikes of Holland are frequently broken through, 2 cur non & abſalsis::?: 
and large tracts of land are then drowned. | or a dilemma to be legitimate, there are two things required: 
DILAPIDATION, a waſteful deſtroying, or letting buildings, | I. A full enumeration of parts: thus that of Ariſtippus abore- 
eſpecially parſonage-houſes, run to ruin and decay, for want mentioned, whereby he diſſuades from marriage, is invalid 
of n reparation. | 3: | I as being defeCtive in the enumeration ; there being a midde 


twice 3 and 


—_—— 


preſſion is only partial, the motion of dilatation ſhall not be 
| accel 


The money recovered by dilapidations, by 14 Eliz. 1 r. muſt 
be employed in the repair of the ſame houſes. ATR 
DILATATION, in phyſics, a motion of the. parts of a body, 


may it expands, or opens, itſelf, ſo as to occupy a greater | 


pace. 15 | | | 
The generality of authors confound dilatation with rarefac- 
tion ; but the more accurate, eſpecially foreigners, diſtinguiſh 
between them: defining dilatation-to be the expanſion of a 
body into a greater bulk, by its own elaſtic power: and 
rarefaction, the like expanſion produced by means of heat. 
The moderns have obſerved, that bodies, which, after being 
compreſſed, and again left at liberty, . reſtore themſelves per- 
fectly, do endeavour to dilate themſelves with the ſame force 


whereby they are compreſſed; and, accordingly, they ſuſtain | 


a force, and raiſe a weight, equal to that whereby they are 
compreſſeu. Ws ted” | 
Again, bodies, in dilating by their elaſtic power, exert a 


5 greater force at the iin a of their dilatation, than towards 
at firſt more compreſſed: and the greater 


the end; as being at 
the compreſſion, the greater the elaſtic power, and endeavour 


to dilate. So that theſe three, the compreſſing power, the | 


compreſſion, and the elaſtic power, are always equal. 


Again, the motion, whereby compreſſed bodies reſtore them- | 


ſelves, is uſually accelerated: thus, when compreſſed air be- 
gins to reſtore itſelf, and dilate into a greater ſpace, it is ſtill 
compreſſed ; and, conſequently, a new impetus is impreſſed 
thereon, from the dilatative cauſe; and the former remain- 
ing, with the increaſe of the cauſe, the effect, that is, the 
motion and velocity, muſt be increaſed likewiſe : thus an ar- 


row, ſhot from a bow, does not quit the ftring till after that | 


degree, or form, between handſome and gly. | 
2. That the dilemma preſs the adverſary alone, and that the 
on who makes it be not able to have it retorted upon 
im. This was the caſe in that celebrated dilemma of the 
ſophiſt Protagoras, which the Areopagites, with all theirwi: 
dom, were not able to reſolve. > 
A youth, named Evathlus, put himſelf to Protagoras to leam 
condition that he ſhould pay him a lays 
ſum of money the firſt cauſe he pleaded, in caſe he gane 
vathlus, when fully inſtructed, refuſing to py 
the condition, Protagoras brings his action, arguing th 
Vou muſt pay the money, however the cauſe go; furit| 
gain, you muſt pay in conſequence of the ſentence, as velny 
cCaſt in the cauſe: and if you gain it, you mult pay in pu 
ſuance of our covenant. Nay, retorts Evathlus, which wa 
ſoever the cauſe go, you will have nothing: for if I prev 
the ſentence gives it that nothing is due to you; and if l lok 
then there is nothing due by the covenant. YEN | 
Aſter the like manner, an antient prieſteſs 2 7 her r diſcret 
from haranguing the people, by this dilemma: nam fi 1 8 Pallion 
Ts 87%, ſays is, habebis 3 iratos; fin vero juſtia, a Lain, 

ebis bomnes : 


dialectics, upon 
the ſame. 


paſſion 


the youth thus returned the di n h ts are 


mother; imo, ſays he, expedit / 
f jufta dixero, Dii me amabunt; ſi injuſta, homnes. _ | 
DILUTE.—To dilute a body is to render it liquid; or, ; © ſome 
were liquid before, to render it more ſo, by the addition 0 me grar 


thinner thereto. _ 


Thoſe things thus added, are called diluents, or du 


ad populum verba facere: Md ters, or 
ſe, the 


ing to 
OR 


ſuch are common wheys, ptiſans, and juleps, which, in rer ci, 


ſpect of the blood in a ftate 


W 2 title 


of viſcidity, are thinner, 4 


be perfectly reſtored to its natural ſtate ; nor the arrow | therefore are ſaid to thin, or dilute it—Flour muſt be wy | Ms leay 
move a. whit ſwifter than the ſtring: and if the ſtring, be-] luted to make it into paſte. Oker is diluted with ol Wi 
fore it have perfectly reſtored itſelf to its right line, be topped, | paint beams, doors, &c. . bee, * 
the arrow will not go its full length; which is a proof, that {| DIMENSION, the extenſion of a body, conſidered 33 3 
it is continually acquiring a new impetus from the ftring, | ſureable. RN ret er ages 


And fince projects, at the beginning of their motion, are 
little or nothing retarded, but rather accelerated, it is evi- 


dent, that the motion of a ftring reſtoring itſelf, is likewiſe | 


accelerated. Indeed, it may happen, that where the com- 


erated, but retarded : as is evident in the compreſſion 
of a ſponge, ſoft bread, gawze, &c. 


_ DiLATATION, in medicine, c. denotes the laying open any N 


orifice, or the lips of a wound wider; or the extenſion of any 
veſſel, or the like, FF Ho 
DILATATORES ale naſi, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles 
common to the alz naſi, and * lip. by 
They ariſe thin, broad, and fleſhy, from the cheek-bones un- 
der the orbits of the eyes and deſcend obliquely with a two- 


DIMINISHED column, in architecture 
DiMINI8HED interval, in 


F 


1 


fold order of fleſhy in each muſcle ; which partly ter- 
mate in the upper lip, and partly in the ale g. 


Hence, as we canceive a body extended and meal 
in length; breadth, and depth, we conceive a 17 
viz. length, breadth, and thickneſs. —The fit 
the ſecond a ſurface, the third a. ſelid. | 

Dimens1oN, 1s particularly uſed with regard to the po 


called | 


the roots, or values of the unknown quantities of equi 


See Root: 


js ol 


of thoſe roots. 


Thus, in a {imple equation, the unknown quant "5 


one dimenſion, as xa + b: 2. Ina 
of two dimenſions, as x*=#*þb*. In 


interval which is ſhort of its 
tone, See INTERYAL. - 


muſic, is a defective inte 


4 Gee Col un. 
juſt quantity by 2 Kis 


N, in rhetoric; the augmenting and exaggerating 
* ws — to ſay, by an expreſſion that ſeems to weaken | 
diminiſh it. . | f ö ; 

ſor inſtance, when a man or bh with a certain tone, This 
2 in is not ugly ; meaning, Ihe 1s very handſome. 

— authors take diminution in a ſtricter ſenſe, vix. for ſay- 
| | * than a man really means; as, You are not, indeed, 
e commended; where a greater reproach is ſecretly meant. 
: NUTION, in muſic, is when there are a number of words 
of are to make tones, and ſeveral haſty motions in the 
face of a Cadence 3 ſeveral quavers, and ſemi-quayers, cor- 
1 nding to a crotchet, or minim. e A e 
Duve, in heraldry, ,a term uſed by Latin writers for 
| what we more uſually call differences, and the French 6r:- 

u, See DIFFBRENCE: |! fn © HY 
Hannu riox, in architecture, a contraction of the upper part 

ofa column, whereby | 

d de lower part. See Tab. Archit. fig. 30. 5 13 
5 Io attain thoſe two important points in architecture, ſtrength, 5 
aud the appearance of ſtrength, all architects have made their 
| columas leſſer above than below, which is called their dimi- 
mon. Some have likewiſe made them a little bigger towards 
the middle than at the bottom, which is called their ſwelling. 
The Gothic architects, indeed, obſerve neither diminution | 


which reaſon they are properly called pillars, in contradiſ- 
tinction to columns. 1 | f +, N 
The dininution generally commences from one third of the 
keioht of the column. Some make it begin from the _ | 
tals, and hold tapering to the capital; but that has not ſo 

an effect. Vitruvius would have the diminution of co- | 
umns differ according to their height, and not according to | 


0 their diameter: thus, a column of 15 feet high, he diminithes | 
1 in a ſixth part of its diameter; and another of 50 feet, only an 


eighth part; but we do not find this rule obſerved in the antique. 
The difference of orders, M. Perrault obſerves, does not in- 


dininutions in different works of the ſame order; excepting, | 
however, the Tuſcan, which Vitruvius diminiſhes by ; a 
fourth part, though Vignola only makes it a fifth, and the 
Tran column a ninth. The diminutions are 1 differently 
ajulted in the different antique buildings, as w 

Witerent modern author s. 8 

MINUTIVE, in grammar, a word formed from ſome other, | 


ply a thing that is little in its kind. 5 


N hill, Ce. | | | 
ie Italians abound in diminutives, every author being at 


y in pi belleau, Ec. 


le French, our language is hard, and incapable of the ſofteſt 
refions, but by reaſon we lay all our tenderneſs in our 
aunents; or rather, our language is tender, like a perſon 


ing wy 3 who always ſpeaks ſenſe, even in ſpeaking off 
mM 110 ö 101. f ; = : ; 

2, nu Lain, Italian, Engliſh, and moſt other tongues, diminu- 
md ON * are formed from primitives, by the addition of a few 
facere: as, or ſyllables: in French, the caſe is frequently other- 

& e the diminutive being ſometimes ſhorter than the primi- 
d; on, if e, ſometimes of the ſame length. | 5 


me grammarians call at leaſt a diminutive conjunction, as 
ug to leſſen or diminiſh the force of what went before. 
Letters, Litere Dimiſſoriæ, in the canon law, 
wer Sven by a biſhop to a candidate for holy orders, hav- 
Ba tle in his dioceſe, directed to ſome other biſhop, and 
ng leave for the bearer to be ordained by him. 
| ny a perſon produces letters of ordination, or tonſure, con- 
* dy any other than his own dioceſan, he muſt at the 
zune produce the letters dimiſſory given by his own 
ko en pain of nullity.— | 
"4g Umiſlory cannot be given by 
. is being deemed an act of voluntary juriſdictio 


Dane reſerved to the ſucceſſor. 


Aby formal texts of ſcripture, they allowed, that he 
4s want of that faculty. 
"ar this way of ſeparating the r from the ſoul, 


"a, denominated Dimerites, q. d. dividers, ſepara- 


8 qua, and # 0tgaw, I divide. 


its diameter is made leſs than that of | 


ing; their columns are perfectly cylindrical; for | . 
nor ſwelling; their co f 5 OJ ; DrocEsE is alſo uſed, in antient authors, Ec. for the province of 


fer a difference of diminution, there being ſmall and great |: 


as by the] 


b ſoften or diminiſh the force and effect thereof; or to ſig- | 


bus cellule is a diminutive of cell, globule of globe, hillock 7 ter-times th 
| | -tim e 


ing Iderty to make as many as he pleaſes. he French are a 
: for if! pod, deal more reſerved in that reſpect, though their old au- 
| as bein dos were every whit as licentious as the Italians, witneſs | 


Engliſh'we have very few; not that, as ſome have ſaid of | 


the chapter, ſede va- | 
lion, 

a name given the Apollinariſts, who at | 
ah that the Word only aſſumed a human body, with- 

s a reaſonable ſoul like ours; but, being at length | 


une a foul, but without underſtanding; the Word ſup- | 


"a he great meal, or that taken about the middle of 


The warg: BY | | | 

8 is formed from the French diſner, which du Cange 

lives it fron the barbarous Latin diſnare. Henry Stephens de- | 
dam the Greek ala; and will have it written Ap- 


DIO 


ner. Menage deduces it from the Italian dure, to dine ; 

and that from the Latin nere, to leave off work. | 
Monks are ſaid to dine at eleven o'clock, the common people 
at twelve, and the men of buſineſs at two. The grand Tar- 
tar, emperor of China, after he has dined; makes publication 
by his heralds, that he gives leave for all the other kings and 
prongs of the earth; to go to dinner ; as if they waited for 

is leave. | f A 
In the general; it is agreed to be the moſt ſalutary to make 
a ſpare ſupper, and to eat the more plentifully at dinner, 
eſpecially for tender, valetudinary people. This is the ſenti- 
ment of the ſchola Salernitana : 3 | 

Ex magna cœna ſtomacho fit maxima pana : 

%s nocte levis, fit tibi cœna brevis. 
Vet Bernardinus Paternus, an eminent Italian phyſicianz 
maintains the contrary, in a treatiſe expreſly on the ſubject. 
The Romans, we are aſſured, never minded dinner; but de- 
_ 2 good chaer to the evening, which they made their 

meal, 


DIOCESE “, or Drockss, the circuit, or extent, of the ju- 


riidiction of a biſhop. See Bis kor. | 
The word is formed from the Greek #:0:21715, government; 
adminiſtration, formed of ,s, which the antient gloſ- 
ſaries render adminiſiro, moderer, ordino : hence S121y.nos Ths 
rohes, the adminiſtration, or government of a city. 
a metropolitan. See PRovixcx, and METROPOLITAN. 
| Digcefis, Aromnri5, was originally a civil government, or pre- 
fecture, compoſed of divers provinces. 755 
The firſt diviſion of the empire into dieceſes is ordinarily 
aſcribed to Conſtantine, who diſtributed the whole Roman 
ſtate into four, viz, the dioceſe of Italy, the dioceſe of Illyria, 
that of the Eaſt, and that of Africa. And yet, long time be- 
fore Conſtantine, Strabo, who wrote under Tiberius, takes 
notice, , lib, XIII. p. 432. that the Romans had divided Afia . 
into dioceſes, and complains of the confuſion ſuch a diviſion 
occaſioned in geography, Aſia being no longer divided by 
people, but by dioceſes, each whereof had a tribunal, or court, 
where juſtice was adminiſtred. Conſtantine, then, was on- 
ly the inſtitutor of thoſe large dioceſes, which comprehended 
come © metropoles, and governments; the former dioceſes 
only comprehending one juriſdiction, or diſtri, or the coun- 
try that had refort to one judge, as a from this paſſage 
in . 0 = before —_— Lu _=_ himſelf, lib. III. 
it, ad famil, ep. 9. and lib. YO OT | 
hus, 28. a province included —— dioceſes; and af- 
terwards a 1 came to compriſe divers provinces. In af- 
oman empire became divided into XIII dio- 
ceſes, or prefectures; though, including Rome, and the ſub- 
urbicary regions, there were XIV. Theſe XIV dioceſes com- 
prehended 120 provinces: each province had a proconſul, who 
reſided in the capital, or metropolis ; and each dioceſe of the 
re a conful, who reſided in the principal city of the 
diſtri | - . "hey Pi oO 
On this civil conſtitution, the eccleſiaſtical one was afterwards 
regulated: each dioceſe had an eccleſiaſtical vicar, or primate; 
who: judged finally of all the concerns of the church within 
his territory. | | Z e 
At preſent there is ſome farther alteration; for dioceſe does 
not now fignify an aſſemblage of divers provinces, but is li- 
mited to a fingle province, under a metropolitan, -or even to 
the ſingle juriſdiction of a biſhop. . a i 
Gul. Brito affirms diaceſe to be properly the territory, and 


authors uſe the word to ſignify a ſimple pariſh. - 
DIOCLESIAN Epocha. See the article Epocita. 


the antients, in honour of Bacchus. | 
The word is formed from the Greek trug, of Atouoer, 
Bacchus; and that of Atos, the genitive of Zeus, Jupiter, 


Bacchus is ſaid to have been educated by the nymphs. 
The 972455 are the ſame with what are otherwiſe called 
Orgia, and by the Romans Barchanalia and Liberalia: . 


Dionyſiaʒ but the chief were two, vix. I/tʒ The antient at , 


times alſo called, by way of eminence, 4:vo:«, without any 
other addition, as being the moſt celebrated of all Bacthus's. 
feſtivals at Athens, where it was held, in the month of Ela- 
phebolion. 24h, The new ver, probably the ſame with 
bung, or the 52 


it in the month Lenæon. „ 
DIONYSIAN Periad. Sec the article PxxIop. 


. 
— 


or ſight of an alhidade. See Stehr s. | 
DIOPTRA, among ſurgeons, denotes an inſtrument whereby 
to dilate the matrix, or anus, and inſpect any uleers therein 
called alſo ſpeculum matricit, and dilatatorium. plor 
ä | j 


\ 


\ 


© A 


extent, of a baptiſmal, or parochial church; whence divers 


DIONYSIA *, or Diovystaca, ſolemn feaſts, held among 
and Nyſa, a city in Egypt, on the frontiers of Arabia; where 


There were divers feſtivals under the denomination of A ervo u, 


probably the ſame with usyaa, or the greater Diony/ed, ſome- 


Dionyſia, held in autumn, as a fort of prepa- 
ration to the greater. Some will have this the ſanie with 
Atauoie N,“. fo called from Anves; a wine-preſs, and place 


DIOPTER, or Dior rRA, in writers of aſtronomy, TOY 
quently uſed for the hole, or index, pierced in the pinn ul, 
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rally heard; or of three. vowels, in the ſame ſyllable, which 


DIPLOM A, an inſtrument given by ſome colleges, and ſo- 


DIP 


| DIOPTRICS®, the doctrine of refracted viſion, called alſo 5 


as, 


* The worl fs originally Greek, formed of i, f. throogh, | 
; ee. | 


b third branch of o fice be 
- Dioptrics is fly the third branch of optics, its office be- 
Rs Gabe” 5 explain the effects of light refracted by 
palling throtgh diffetent mediums, as air, water, glafs, Ce. 
and eſpecially lenſes. 15 LORD \ 
The laws of dioptrict ſee delivered under the articles Rx- 
' FRACTION, LENS, Cc. and the application thereof, in the 
conſtruction of teleſcopes, microſcopes, and other dioptrical in- 
ſtruments, under the articles TELESCOPES, and MICROSCOPE. | 


| 4 DIPHRYGES*, or Dienkyx, in the antient pharmacy, the 


ſcoria, or calx of melted copper gathered in the furnace, 
when the metal was run out. 52 | | 


* The word is formed from the Greek Jug, twice; and gu yer, 


to roaſt. 


Dioſcorides diſtinguiſhes three very different kinds of diphry- | 
ges; one made of a kind of clay, or bole, dried in the ſun; | 
another made of \marcafite, or pyrites, burnt ; and a third 


that of the fæces of copper. 


good for ulcers that cicatrize with difficulty. 


DIFHTHONG, 41S@OTTOE, in grammar, a double” vowel, | 


or the union, or-mixture of two yowels pronounced together, 


ſo as only to make one ſyllable: as-(1) the Latin ae, or 2; | 
oe, or : (2) the Greek, e4,+4: ; (3) the Engliih ai, au, &c. | 


See VowEL, and SVILAB[ILE . 


(1) The word. is Greek, and is compounded of 45, twice; and | 


e ho y ſoe, ſound. 

a) 4 fe 
c. And, on the contrary, the Romans, when they had oc- 
caſion to di: ĩde their ae, changed it into the Greek, ai; e. g. 
aulai, for aulae, ce. e 5 

(3) 4; by ſome is made a Latin Diphrhong, as in aio. Caius, 


ſyllable: and the Greeks write not Tal or, but T 106: 


whence it ſeems plain, that a, in the Latin tongue, is not a |. 


Diphthong, as in the Greek. © 


The Latins pronounced the two vowels in their diphthongs | 


much as we do, with this exception, that the two were not 


heard equally, but the one was ſomewhat weaker than the 


other; though the diviſion was made with all the delica 
in the pronunciation; their æ and & are only ſpoken as e's; ſo 


- alſo. the Engliſh ea, oa, &c. though written with two cha- 


racters, are pronounced as ſimple ſounds. 


| In Engliſh, French, and divers other languages, one may 
diſtinguiſn diphthongs with regard to the eye, from dphthongs | 
with regard to the ear. | BIS, | 


A dipbtbong with regard to the eye, is formed of two vowel, 
meeting in the ſame ſyllable, whether the particylar found of 
each of them be heard in the pronuntiation, or whether the 
| found of one of them be drowned; or, laſtly, whether a 
new found, different from either of them, reſult from both. 
In the two latter caſes, it is with ſome mee that we 
call them diphthongs : the firſt, only, are real diphthongs, as 
being ſuch both to the eye and ear. | 


| Diphthongs, with regard to the ear, are either formed of two 
. vowels,” meeting in the ſame ſyllable, whofe ſounds are ſeve- 


only afford two ſounds in the pronunciation. 

On this laſt occaſion, 4iphthongs, with regard to the ear, are 
' triphthongs with regard to the on | 

Engliſh diphthongs; with regard both to the eye and ear, called 

proper diphthongs, are ai, as in fair; au, in laud; ee, in 
bleed; oi, in vdid; oo, in food; and ou, in houſe. 


Engliſh improper diphthongs, or diphthongs with regard to the | 
eye, are aa, pronounced only like a, as in Aaron; ea, like a, |' 
as in ſwear, heart; or like e, as already; or like ee, as veal; |- 


eo, like e, in feoffea; or like o, as in George; eu, or etu, like 


u, as Deuteronomy; te, like e, as cieling, field; ei, like a, in 
 feign; or like e, in deceit; oa, as in cloak, deat; oe, as in | 


de, oeconomy; ue, as in gueſs; and ui, as in guile, recruit. 


DIPLOE, in anatomy, a ſpongy, medullary ſubſtance, ſepa- | 


rating-the two tables of the cranium, and together with them 
conſtituting the ſkull. | 5 He 
The ſubſtance of the diploe, being ſpongious, eaſily imbibes 
the blood; and is found ſeparated into an infinite number of 


little cells, of different magnitudes, which receive little 
branches of arteries from the brain, and give paſſage to the 


little veins that proceed to the ſinus's of the dura mater. 
cieties, on taking a degree, or paſſing examination, as a proof 
of qualification for any advancement to title, or pre-eminence. 
DIPPING-NzzDLe; or Inclinatiry Needle, a magnetical needle, 
ſo hung, as that, inſtead of playing horizontally, and pointing 
out north and ſouth, one end dis, or inclines to the horizon, 


and the other points to a certain degree of elevation above it. 
Whiſton, to be 


-needle may be defined, with Mr. 


The laſt is moderately ſharp, and aſtringent ; and is reputed | ; 


anſwers to a, the proper; and æ, the improper Di- 
pbtbong of the Greeks; e. g. A,sc, Aneas; og, ſphaera, 


In order to this, he obſerves, -1/?, That the truet 
" &e But in ais, and ait, f manifeſtly helongs to the latrer ' . n «thu 


Gage” to be but 0 | nich kde 744 
imaginable among us, moſt of the Latin dipbthongs are loit | one quarter of the power by which the dpi 


: | DIP e 1 


| | | of 
11.) every way equally poiſed on its centre, 20 DIP 
| er with 2 — ag but ſo contrived, my rte A 
on the poĩnt of a pin, as does the common horiz ang O ply . 
but to fwing in a vertical pfane, about an axis par Fw, is 
horizon; and this in order to diſcover the exad el tothe 
the power of magnetiſm. 460 
The inventor of the dipping-needle, Mr. Whiſton 0 
Was, without all doubt, an Engliſhman, Robert N obſerrez 
fo. name, a compaſs- maker at Wapping, about the = 1 
this is not ofily teſtiſied by his own account. 4 L. 
Attractiue, but was allowed by Dr. Gilbert, 
ters of that time. The occaſion of the diſco 
relates, vx. that it being his cuſtom to finiſh | 
needles of his compaſſes, before he touched Juk 
found,. that, immediately after the touch, the jet 
would bend, or decline downward, under the me 
much that, to balance the needle again, he was 41 
to put a piece of wax on the ſouth- end, as a counter, ere 
The conſtancy of this effect led him, at length, to obſer It's 
© preciſe quantity of the dip, or to meaſure the greateſt he * 
which the needle would make with the horizon. ay 170 


be 71" 50 
Chon; a 


che longitude. ware + but, for want of obſery 
experiments, he could 8 
Mr. Whiſton, being furniſhed-with the further obfervation 


Pere Noel, Pere Feuillee, and his 'own, has im ved 0 i 

0 | h tl 

| much on the doctrine and uſe of the erde uy * . 
| it to more certain rules; and endeavoured, in good e. * books 


to find the longitude thereby, © 

| | | ndency 

the north or ſouth end of every magnetic needle, is jot 

that point of the horizon, to which the horizontal nee 

points, but towards another, directly under it, in the fan 

vertical, and in different degrees under it, in different ws 
and at different places. 


given tc 
of the d 
prayers 


24ly, That the power by which a horizontal needle is g Maſs w. 
verned, and all our navigation ordinarily directed, is n theſe 


needle is moved; which ſhould render the latter far the nt 
| * effeQual and accurate inſtument. 
Zah, That a dipping-needle, a foot long, will plainly ſben 
alteration of the angle of inclination, in theſe parts oft 
world, in half a quarter of a degree, or 7 x geographical nil 
i. e. ſuppoling that diſtance taken along, or near a mei | 
and a needle of four feet, in two or three miles. ſe ſacre, 
' 4thly, A dipping-needle, four feet long, in theſe parts of 
world, will ſhew an equal alteration along a parallel; 80 
of a foot long, will ſhew along a meridian; i. e. this will x 


equal exactneſs, ſhew the longitude, as that the latitude, 2 

This .depends on the poſition of the lines of equal dj, ſe allow: 

theſe parts of the world, which are found to lie about 14 Wer pre 

15 degrees from the parallels. _ | delt, o 

| Hence he argues, that, as we can have needles of 5, %% A. 
or more feet long, which will move with ſtrength ſufe leurſus 
for exact obſervation; and, ſince microſcopes may be | 


plied to the viewing the ſmalleſt diviſions of degrees an 
limb of the inſtrument, it is evident, the longitude at the 
may be found thereby to leſs than four miles. I, in eff 
And, as there have been many obfervations made at ſea, U | 
the fame inſtrument, by Noel, Feuillee, &c. which have 
. termined the dip uſually within a degree, ſometimes w 
or 4 of a degree, and this with fmall needles, of 5% 6, ( 
the moſt 9 inches long; it is evident, the longitude mi 
found, even at ſea, to leſs than half a quarter of a def 
Thus much premiſed, the obſervation itſelf follows: 
To find the longitude, or latitude, by the Diprixc- Mell. 
ge lines of equal dip, below the horizon, be drawn cn 
or fea-charts, from good obſervations, it will be _ | 
the longitude known, to find the latitude; and from 


tude known, to find the longitude, either at ſea of ay Namur 
- Suppoſe, e. gr. you were travelling, 01 ng 29s 2 . Aitug 
ridian of London, and found the angle of 4p, wil a tf * N 
of one foot, to be 75, the chart will Ihe, that , e ten 
and the line of dip, meet in the latitude of 53? 11; 105 


* is the latitude ſought. See e e 

Or, ſuppoſe you were travelling, or falling alon 

of London, i. 6: in 515 32 nor toe, 1 0 Fr i 
angle of dip to. be 7%. This parallel, and mern 
dip, will meet in the map in 10 46 of caſt lng 
London; which is, therefore, the longitude ſoug "hitef 

DIPTERE *, or DieTzRoN, in the antient # ©, 
temple ſurrounded with a double row of colu 

form a ſort of portico's, called wings, or iſles. 


Or * pping 
2 lon ait piece of ſteel (repreſented Tab. Navigation, fig. 


\ 


„»The word is Greek, formed from dis, worn 
ala, wing. 4 


D1P 


orks in grammar, a kind of irregular nouns, having 


DIR 


Fa. Roſweyd owns himſelf at a loſs for the origin of this 


peTO I. ſes; as, fors, forte. ls 8cduſtom of making preſents of diprychs. Lud. Carrion: 
onl Ld 7 . in ob i a public regiſter, wherein were | Lib. II. Emendat. c. 6. ſuppoſes it to have ariſen hence, that 
DIPL. the names of the conſuls, and other magiſtrates, among | ſuch preſents were at firſt made to the perſons who had been 
h 2 ens; and of biſhops, and defunct, as well as ſur-] nominated queſ/fors, to whom they were to be of uſe.” Man 
ay the hen brethren among the Chriſtians. _ | | imagine the diptycha to have originally been a kind of table- 
le gb word diptycha is formed from the Greek J17Juyor, or | books uſed by lovers. In effect Papias defines them tabelle 
tho ; Foy er and that from #:7]vE, a maſculine noun derived | in guibus amores ſcribebantur. 5 
from rug, J. fold, or plait. From its future 7705 is | DIRECT, in optics. Din RC r vi/on is that performed by 
| formed ruf; 2 fold, or lait, to which adding 446, twice, | diredt rays; in contradiſtinRion to viſion by retracted, or te- 
we have $1710, in the 1 hg og me no- ffected rays. | | of td 8 
* ter , q. d. a book folded in two leawes:| . x3 . * RL 
22 e in : Fad and others in four or' five cw N wif on is the ſubject of optics, which preſcribes the 
— An ingenious author imagines this name to have been aws and rules thereof. | 
nnn. 2 e Dinger rays are thoſe which paſs in right lines from the lumi- 
en them to diſtinguiſh them from the books that were a g : _ 
firſt parker CR ths Verwict, mid Bobe:!” nary to the eye, without being turned aut of their rectilineur 
a offended at pope Vigil, for refuſing to ſubſcribe | | direction by any intermediate body, either opaque or pel- 
ür enten of the three chapters, gave orders for his . lucid. See Rav. | "7 
e afed out of the diprycha. 8 The em- Dix Rc, in arithmetic: The Rule of three DiRECT is that 


mmanded the name of the new patriarch.to be en- 
the diptycha ſacra. : Bn | [ 
| is certain, there were profane diptycha in the Greek 
ne. 23 well as ſacred ones in the Greek church. The 
fever were the mattricula, or regiſter, wherein the names 
if the magiſtrates were entered: in which ſenſe diptycha is a 
= i the Geet , nf? 
„ DipTyCHA, The word is plural; diptycha being a 
touble catalogue, in one whereof were written the names 
the living, and in the other thoſe of the dead, which 
were to be rehearſed during the office. We meet with 
ſomething not unlike the ſacred diptychs of the Greeks, in 
the canon of the maſs, accordihg to the Latin uſage ; 
where the people are injoined to pray once for the living, 


geln 


Ms, 1 
md once for the dead; ſeveral ſaints are invoked in different 
ater-cotbs; Meurſius, by that of libelli eccleſiaſtici, 

of great abilities, and well verſed in the Greek antiquity, 


me, Ce. e RISER r e 2 
Gentian Hervet explains the word diptycht, 4% e by 

rch- 
books ; but neither of thoſe authors, tho? in other reſpects 
ks given the genuine ſignification of the word. The dipiy- 
& were neither altar-cloths, nor church-books, but a fort 


til ad of tables, or tablets, alike in figure to the two tables of ſtone | 
the fan gen to Moſes; on one of theſe tables were written the names 


of thedeceaſed, and on the other thoſe of the livi 


rent 29. ng, for whom 

prayers were to be offered; which the deacon — over, when 
„„ b 
is pm In theſe diptycha were entered the names of biſhops, who had 
e dh erned their flocks aright ; and theſe were never expunged 


r the e of the ſame, unleſs they were convicted of hereſy, or ſome 


vther groſs crime. In the diptycha were likewiſe entered the 


ily ſhew e of ſuch as had done any ſignal ſervice to the church, 
arts of ether they were living or dead, and mention was made of 
hical nu in the celebration of the liturgy. ane” | 
a mer de jeſuit Roſweyd affirms, that few names were entered in | 


the ſacred diptychs, but thoſe of biſhops and patriarchs; and 


parts of des very much; whether the ſacred Delta, mentioned by 
fel; 80 le pretended St. Dionyſius, - Eccleſ. Hierarch. c. 2. wherein 
is will te entered the names of the new-baptized, with their god- | 
atitude. ters and godmothers, were the ſame with the diprycha. | 
qual dp, ealows, however, that the names of the emperors; and | 
about 14 wer great perſons, diſtinguiſhed by their faith, and their | 


7 


det, or benefaCtions. to the church, were uſed to be en- 


[1 
* 


fulerum that bears it. 


bis gravity is qut of the line ef direction. 
ine of D 


oppoſite to the inverſe, .. See RULE of proportion. 

IRECT, in aſtronomy. We conſider the planets in three 
ſtates; wiz. direct, flationary, and retrograde. See Pl. A- 
RET. Te | | 

They are ſaid to be dire, when they appear to move for- 
ward, according to the ſucceſſion of the ſigns ; and retrograde, 
when they go the contrary wax. : 
Diszecr, in matters of genealogy, is underſtood of the princi- 
pal line, or the line of aſeendents and deſcendents ; in con- 
tradiſtinction to the collateral line. ; 
Thus the houſe of Bourbon is ſaid to deſcend in a dire line 
from St. Louis.—The heirs in a direct line always precede 


4 


thoſe in the collateral lines. ü 

A very good hiſtorian uſes the phraſe Dix EG ſpeech, or ha- 
rangue, when he introduces any one ſpeaking, or haranguing 
of himſelf: when the hiſtorian ſpeaks, and only rehearſes the 

chief points of what was delivered by the ſpeaker, it is called 
An indirect ſpeech, if The | wy | | 


Dix cr. ö wh 155 are thoſe whoſe planes lie directly open 
5 & S 4 ; | * : * _ 5 | 
to the eaſt, or weſt points of the heavens, or parallel to the 
meridian of the place. See Diar.” 5 . 
Diner ſouth, or north \ gents, & dials. See Dia. 
DrxecT. ſphere. See the article Ricnur ſphere. - © 
DIRECTION, in aſtronomy, the motion, and other phæ- 
nomena, of a planet, when direct. See PLAN RT. 1 5 
DRcriox, in aſtrology, is a kind of calculus, whereby they 
tend to find the time wherein any notable accident ſhall 


5 


e 
befal the perſon whoſe horoſcope is drawn. ' 
For inſtance, having eſtabliſhed the ſun, moon, or aſcend- 
ent, as maſters, or ſignificators of life; and Mars, or Sa- 
turn, as . promiſers, or portenders of death; the direction is 
2 calculation of the time wherein the ſignificator ſhall meet 
the portender. DON OIOS . 
The ſignificator they likewiſe call apheta, or giver of life: 
and the promiſer, anereta, promiſſer, or giver of death. 
They work the directions of all the principal points of the 
heavens, and ſtars, as the aſcendent, - mid-heaven, "ſun, 
moon, and part of fortune. The like is done for the pla- 
'nets, and fixed ſtars; but all differently, according to the 
different authors. wen PAIR 


N * 


Din Rcriox, or Line DixECTIox, in mechanics, is parti- 
cular 


ly uſed for a line paſſing from the centre of the earth 
through the centre of gravity of a body, and the ſupport or 


41 


A man muſt neceſſarily fall down as ſoon as the centre of 
IR Ec TIOx, in mechanics, alſo denotes that wherein 
a body moves, or endeavours to proceee. 


4 [1 
An 


ole of DIRECTION, in mechanics, is that comprehended be- 
tween the lines of direction of two conſpiring powers. 
D1RRCTION. of the: load-flone, that property whereby the mag- 
net, or a needle touched by it, always preſents one of its ends 
towards one of the poles of the world, and the oppoſite end 
to the other pole. (7 "— 
I be attractive property of the magnet was known long be- 
fore its directiue; and the directive long before the inclina- 


| 
| 
- 


: 
l 


., tory. { (24 LE heb Ar fe 65.45% VE IE N 
e e ee e e 3 unn, ; . 
Dir&cT1ON 'magnetical is alſo uſed in the general for the ten- 


dencyz or turning of our earth; and all magnetical bodies, to 


f5, 61 A nt ee OF | SENS 
oth ſufkc Meurſus, in his Gloſſarium Greco-Barbarum, imagines them | 
"may de bine written the term diptycha; by reaſon there were two | 
egree outs, in one of which were written the living, and in the 
tude ur the dead. But Fa. Roſweyd ſhews, he is miſtaken ; | 
| h in effect, there was uſually but one, the living being 
e at ſca n on one ſide thereof, and the dead on the other? 
dich bar thit if the living, and dead, were each written in a ſe- 
nt * each of them was called diptycha, and not both 
f 50r 50 ether, 5 r a 
ztule a aon, in his obſervations on Athenzus, Lib. VI. c. 14. 
r of 2K ales the Chriſtians to have borrowed the cuſtom of writing 
lows: P \ Ang book, and rehearſing them at maſs, from the hea- 
10- Mell I dn. entered the names of perſons they would do any 5 
ne F wonour to, in the verſes of the Salii; as was done to 
de c fe and Verus, ſons of the emperor Marcus Aure- 
ones ® and long time before, during the age of the republic, | 
a0 a 725 cus Veturius, and Lucia Volumnia, as we are told 
along © hep. 9% Lib, II. Spartian, Ovid, Feſtus, Plutarch, Q. 
n ge | * Roſweyd does not approve this notion of Caſaubon. 
t this m : Wan St. Dionyſius, à very antient author, ſays the 
15 ® I and aſſerts the firſt eftabliſhment of this'uſage' to 
ga 7 -founded' on Scripture, 2 Tim. II. 19. Palm 
ong "fo vg, Roſweyd adds Eccleſiaſtic. XLIV. 1. and takes 
nd ee been the paſſages the antient church had a view 
than the Salian verſes.. 1 5 5 


ro, 55 7 were frequently 
"pals ws appear from Symmachus, Lib. 
Ne he C. Theod, forbids all mugiſtrates below con- 
Ne © preſents of diptycha of ivory in the public cere- 
Loi ER | OE 


ſent as preſents to 
I. Ep: 81. 


CRAMB. 


0 . 


which occaſion they were finely gilt, and 
were uſually of ivory. The firſt law, de 


| 


certain points. band od are Van emen 

The ſituation, of the earth, we know, is ſuch, that its axis 
is in the axis of the univerſe; and therefore its poles, and 
cardinal points, exactly correſpond to thoſe thereof. This 
ſituation ſome account for hence, that it is the moſt com- 
modious wich regard to the aſpects and influences of the 
heavenly bodies, and renders it the fitteſt habitation for 
man. Others hold this poſition of the earth an effect of a 
magnetic virtue; and ſuppoſe a celeſtial pole, endued with a 
like magnetic virtue; which, extending as far as our earth, 
draws the correſpondent part thereof, the pole, towards it- 


ſelf. E18 ans a emen | 28 
TLY. In geometry, we ſay, two lines lie directiy 
againſt each other, when they are =o of the ſame right. line. 


| 
| 


' 


| 
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in mechanics, à body is faid to firike, or impinge direfily| fo many digits, or parts of the ſun, ar moms... 
againſt another, if it Arike in a right line perpendicular to the] <cury and Von are ſometimes ſeen in the 48 44 Ms 
ohh | » Ua 


ing the ſun's diſk. | 
In a total eclipſe of either of thoſe luminaries, 1; 
is obſcured, or darkened ; in a partial ecli fe e Whole 4/1 


point of contact. 1 al 
A ſphere, particularly, ſtrikes directiy againſt another, when 


5 the line of direion paſſes through both their centres. 


en l, pe, only par 
P RRCU Ss WG. 1 85 | them. See EcL1iPse.—Half the moon's di ur , et 
DIRECTOR penis, in anatomy, a muſcle of the penis, called | in theſhadow of the earth in ſuch an eclipſe, Ia aue 


Disc, in optics, the magnitude of a teleſcope olaſ.. 
width of its aperture, whatever its figure be, os or th 
N meniſcus, or the like. 7h er a pln 
8c, Discus, in botany, is applied to the cent. 
part of radiated flowers; as being round * 


more uſually erector.—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) Fg. 15. 
lit. ee; fee alſo the article ERECTOR.  '  - 
' DIRIGENT, a term in geometry, expreflinf the line of mo- 
tion, along with a deſcribent line, or ſurface, is carried in 
the geneſis of any. plane, or ſolid figure. weary 
Thus, if the line AB (Tab. Geometry, Fig. 33.) move parallel 
to itſelf, and along the line AC, fo that the point A always 


Or midg] 
and plain lik, 


uoit. iy | : 
This is fometimes alſo called the pelvis, or ba ſin.— 


| - | 11 . : n—The 4 
keeps in the line AC, a parallelogram, as ABCD, will de] is compoſed of ſeveral floſculi perpendicularly p ! 
| 2 wines, of which the fide AB is the deſeribent, and the Disc, in the Greek liturgy, is nearly the faine Gig wi 
line AC the dirigent,—So alſo, if the ſurface ABCD be tena in the Latin. See PA TENA. . 


ſuppoſed to be carried along the line C E, in a poſition al- 

| "ways parallel to itfelf in its firſt ſituation, the, ſolid A DEH 
will be formed, where the ſurface AD is the deſcribent, and 
tze line CE is the dirigent. een eee | 
DIS, an inſeparable particle prefixed to divers words; the effect 


1 the Greek church the conſectited bread is laid a 
as in the Latin church it is on a pateng. Mee „ 
differs from the patena, in that it is bigger, and dee, 
reſembling a plate, which was the proper ſignificatin d | 
word diſcus among the antients. | | 


| A whereof is, either to give them a ſignification contrary to What Discenr. See the article Descenr, | ; 

f . the. ſimple words had : as in diſerace, diſparity," diſpropor-| DISEERNING, an act of the mind whereby it ting 
= tion, &c. Or to intimate a ſeparation, detachment, diſtribu- between rn e 

= tion, &c. as in diſcerning, diſcourſing, diſtracting, diſpoſe- | On this faculty of diſcerning depends the evidence and eu 
= „ $ aten I tainty of ſeveral, even general propoſitions, which pass fo 
1 DISͤABILIT , in law, is when a man is made incapable to] innate truths; and which in reality flow from this clex 6 
1 inherit lands, or take any benefit, which otherwiſe he might] cerning faculty of the mind, whereby it perceives Wo id 
ill do; which may happen four ways; viz. by the act of the] to be the ſame, or to be different 

I anceſtor ; by the act of the party; by the act of law; and] In being able picely to diſtinguiſh one thing from anothe 
| > by the act of God. . CY ee I where there is the leaſt difference, conſiſts in gieat mei 

' DisAB1LITY by the a& of the anceſtor is where a man is at- that exactneſs of judgment, and clearneſs of reaſon, which 


tainted of treaſon, or felony: by which attainder his blood 
is corrupted, and thereby himſelf and his children are diſabled 
Dis amLiTy by the a of the party himſelf, is where a man 
binds himſelf by obligation, that, upon a ſurrender of a leaſe, 
be will grant a new eſtate to the lefſee: and afterwards he 
grants the reverſion to another, which puts it out of his power 


* 
— 


to perform it. X 


to be obſerved in onę man above another; which is quite q 
poſite to wit: this conſiſts moſt in the aſſemblage of ide 
am putting thoſe together with quickneſs and variety, whi 
have the leaſt reſemblance, to form agreeable viſions: wher: 
judgment ſeparates carefully thoſe ideas, wherein can be fo 
the leaſt difference, to prevent error, and deluſion. Toy 
well diſtinguiſhing our ideas; it chiefly contributes, that th 
de clear, and determinate; and when they are ſo, there y 


—_ as tt rat me 
= — EY 


Dis aB1LITy by the act of the law, is when a man, by the ſole 
of law, without any thing by him done, is rendered iti- 
the benefit of the law: as, an alien born; fo 
that, if a man born out of the king's liegeance, will ſue an 


act 
capable of 


action, the tenant, or defendant, may ſay, he was born in 


ſuch a country out of the king's liegeance, and demand 


judgment, if he ſhall be anſwered ; for the law is our birth- 


DISCIPLINE primarily ſignifies inſtruction, and governmen 


not ariſe any confuſion, or miſtake about them, though f 
| ſenſes ſhould" convey them from the ſame object difterenty 
different occafions. See JUDGMENT. ee 


but the word is figuratively applied to a ſtated method 
living; according to the rules of ſome profeſſion. / 


We ſay the military diſcipline, the ecclefraflic, ot church dj 
cipline, the regular, or monaſtic diſcipline, ; c. 


right, to which an alien is a ſtranger, and therefore diſabled regular, ox m 0 1 
from taking any benefit therebh od 14 e do not ſay civil diſcipline, but inſtead thereof policy 
DisAB1LITY bythe af of God, as when the party is non com- DISCIPLINE is alſo uſed in a peculiar ſenſe for the cu 
pos mentis, or non ſane memoriæ, which ſo diſables him, | ment; or bodily puniſhment, inflicted on a religious, who 
that in all caſes, where he gives, or paſſes any thing, or] been caught delinquent; or even for that which the relig 
| op from him, after his death it may be annulled, and Sy undergo, or inflift on themſelves, by way of u 
__ voided, | en, e en e. | * 
DISARMING, the act of depriving a perſon of the uſe or| Among all the auſterities practiſed by the antient monks4 
poſſeſſion of arms. See Arms. | | I ſeolitaries, Dupin obſerves, there is no mention made 9 
On the concluſion of a peace, it is uſual for both ſides to diſ-| cipline: in effect, it does not appear to have been in ut 


* 


: erm. We have divers laws for diſarming papiſts, and all“ antiquity, unleſs to puniſh the monks, who had been ak 
| recuſants. Under K. George I. a law was made for d:/-| tripping. erer e 


It is commonly ſaid to be St. Dominie, and Peter Danu 
who firſt introduced the uſe of diſcipline : but Fa. Ma 
notes, that Guy, abbot of Pompoſa, and others, had put 
it before them. It is pretty certain, the practice ws! 

_ eſtabliſhed in the eleventh century, with defign to redeem! 
penances the canons impoſed on divers cftences; 
length b came not only to redeem for themſcls, 
alſo for ot h 


arming the Highlanders; none of whom, except peers, or 

es of 4001. per ann. are to wear any arm, in the 

field, on the road, or at market. 1, G. I. ſtat. 2. C. 54. 

The game law has, in effect, diſarmed all the common people 

: of England; having under 100 l. a year in landed eſtate, except 

te ſervants of lords of manors.— Vet, by the antient policy | 

of England, the whole nation was obliged to bear arms. | . 
©. DISC, or Disk, Discus, in antiquity, à kind of round quoit, | for others. See Fa, Mabillon. 

| or a piece of ſtone,” or metal, about a foot over, uſed by the | DiscirIix is alſo freq uſed for the -inflrumen i 

— * antients in their. exerciſes. rr Neon ; with a monk chaſtiſes, or mortifies himſelf; which is ul 


The diſcus of the antients was flat and round, reſembling the made of ropes, knotted hair, or twiſted joy” 

apparent figure of the ſun. l | times of broken rods. St. Jerom is painted 5 740 
Ihe exerciſe of the diſcus was one of thoſe practiſed in the] of iron chains, armed with ſpur- rowels, Sc. 5 

ſolemnities of their public games: it conſiſted in pitching, or | + LATION. ee eaptch 12 

throwing a; diſcus either upward, or ſtrait forward ; and he DISCLAIMER, in law, a plea, containing an cafe 

who threw it higheſt, or fartheſt, bore away the prize. renouncing, or diſc/aiming, of a thing alleged. ale 

Thoſe who prackied at this game were called diſcoboli, i. e. As, if the tenant ſue à replevin upon a diſtreſs he bel 

... throwers of the diſcuiun. J | lord,-and the lord avow the taking, ſaying; wen en 

The poets tell us, that Hyacinth, a favourite of Apollo, play- him as his lord, and that he diſtrained for rent n * 

CI ing at the diſcus with, that god, was killed by a blow of | ſervice not performed? then the tenant, fend it | 
ES» Ahpollo's diſeus, which his rival Zepbyrus diverted from its ſuch lord, is ſaid to diſclaim: and the lord proving ©”. 

e e I | to hold of him, the tenant loſes his land. 


courſe, and caſt on the boy's head. 


The diſcus was thrown by means of a little cord made of hair, Alſo a man, denying himſelf to be of the w_— 
as appears from Clandian, Lib. II. in Eutrop. carm. 20. v.'359, | of another, in his plea, is ſaid to 1 dear 
. ig. Ovid deſoribes this ſport,” Metam. Lib. X. v. 175. man arraigned of felony, diſclaim goods 3 | 4 | 


. The Romans learnt the game of the diſeus of the Greeks, 
and practiſed it among themſelves, Dempfter, Paraleip. in 
+; Rofin: Antiq. Rom. L. V. c. 1 and Pet. Faber, Seni lian, | | 
: L. II. . 42 treat of the diverſion of the di ſcus. . ſeſſion, of a plea, pens that mats 
Disc, or Disk, in aſtronomy, the body, or face of the ſun, | The effect of a diſcontinuance of po Mon 18, 1 uu 
or moon; ſuch as it appears to us. J not enter on his own land, or tenement alice 
The diſc: is conceived: to be divided into twelve equal parts, his right be to it, of himſelf, or by his o fan by 
called digits; by means whereof it is, that the magnitude of | muſt bring his writ, and ſeek to recover kent of bs 
 ++xeclipſe is meaſured, or eſtimated. Such an eclipſe was As if a man alien the lands he holdeth in WW 
9 1852 3 bs 231607 20 ee Fa „ 1 be Tho > 7 5 F WY | | ; ; | 


loſes .. . N : OY, TP ö 
DISCONTINUANCE, an interruption, intermilh | 
ſation; of the courſe of a thing: as, diſcontinus 
racks; Derry ts 
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DIS 
unt ig tail make any feoffment or leaſe for life not | 
9 ja ſtat. 21 VII. by fine, or livery of | 
mu ach alienations are called diſcontinuances. e 
4 8 of diſcontinuance of plea, is, that the opportunity 
I tion is loſt, and not recoverable, but by beginning 

pou For to be diſcontinued, and to be put off without 
4" ts ſame thing; and are nothing leſs than to be 
4% A eniſſed the court. | ; Moe | | 
fnall _ be diſcontinued by the not coming of the 
i 2 the king commonly renews the ſame by his writ, 
, | | Maes + 


epd. in muſic, th | lation of two ſounds which are- 
CORD, in muſic, the re 85 a 
—_ 1 of themſelves, diſagreeable, whether applied in 


* 


| conſonance. 50000 
Tang founds be in ſuch a relation of tune, that is, 
ſich : difference of tune, as that, being ſounded together, 
E make a mixture, or compound ſound, which the ear 
ans with diſpleaſure ; it is called a diſcord': as, on the 


N er two ſounds make an agreeable, or diſagreeable 
ee they will have the ſame effects reſpectively, if 
they be applied in n,, INN N 
4; concords are denominated harmonical intervals; ſo may 
os be denominated unharmonical intervals, 1 


tervals 


y xe apt, or fit for muſic, next to, and in combination with 


roncords. Theſe are relations, which in themſelves: are | 


ther very agreeable, nor very diſagreeable; and have on- 
1 1 in muſic by their e as they heighten 
ind illuſtrate the more natural and eſſential principles of the 
pleafure. we ſeek for; or, as by their mixture, and combi- 
mtion with them, they produce a variety neceſſary to our 
being better pleaſed. - | - f 5 
bitterneſs of ſome things may help to ſet off the ſweetneſs of 
others, and yet they, may ſtill be bitte. No 
meinzous DisCORDSs, by the antients called ecmeli, are ſuch 


4 * 


befou 

To (\ 
that the 
wh in them, though even the greateſt diſcord is not without its 
en t The cfential principles of harmony, harmonical intervals, or 


rr. uumber of other \ratio's are all di ſcorde. Hence Mr. Mal- 


contrary; if it receive It with pleaſure, it is called a concord: 


jſcards are diſtinguiſhed into concinnous, and inconcinnous in- 


DO Discorps, by the antients called emmeli, are ſuch | 


cnithſtanding this, they are ſtill called diſcords 3 as the | - 
$ zre never choſen in muſic ; as having too great a harſhneſs | 


eoncords, are but few, in number only eight; the. indefinite] re . | 
.' covery is made of the name, fortune, quality, and other cir- 


* 


though the progreſſion be melodious, as the terms refer to 
one common fundamental, yet there are ſeveral diſcords - 
among the mutual relations of the terms; e. gr. from 4th to 
7th g, is 32:45; and from2dg tobthg, is 27: 40; and 
from 2d g to 4th, is 27: 32; alf A 
The ſpecies of counterpoint, wheiein there is a mixture of 
diſcordt, is called figurative counterpoint; of which there are 
two kinds: that wherein the diſcords are introduced occa- 
ſionally, to ſerve as tranſitions from concord to concord: 
and that wherein the diſcord bears a chief part in the har-- 
mony. | | PLS | 
Upon the unaccented parts of the meaſure, di/cords may tranſi- 
ently paſs without any offence to the ear: this is called /up- 
poſition, by reaſon the tranſient diſcord ſuppoſes a concord im- 
mediately following. 3 5 | . 
The harmony of diſcords is that wherein the diſcord are 
made uſe of as a ſolid and ſubſtantial part of the harmony. 
For, by a proper interpoſition of a diſcord, the ſucceeding 
concords receive an additional luſtre. Thus the diſcords are 
in muſic what the ſtrong ſhades are in painting. Bo 
The diſcords are the 5th when joined with the 6th; -the 
4th 5 1 with the Sth; the gth is of its own nature a di/- 
cord; ſo is the 7th. | | | 
Theſe diſcords are always to be introduced into the harmony 
with due preparation, and muſt be ſucceeded by concords : 
which is commonly called the 1 of the diſcord. The 
diſcord is prepared by ſubſiſting firſt in the harmony in qua- 
lity of a concord; that is; the ſame note, which becomes the 
diſcord, is firſt a concord to the baſs-note immediately pre- 
- ceding that to which it is a diſcord. | a 
The diſcord is reſolved by being immediately ſucceeded by a 


concord deſcending from it by the diſtance only of greater 2, 


4 or —_ 2d. : ; F p TS 
Apple of DiscorD, pomum di ſcordiæ, a phraſe uſed to ſignify 
the ſubject, or occaſion of ſome miſunderſtanding in a ſo- 


ts feign, that at the marriage of Thetis and Peſeus, the 
goddeſs of diſcord threw a golden apple, whereon were 
written theſe words, to the faire; which immediately ſtirred 
up a diſſenſion between Juno, Pallas, and Venus, each pre- 
tending a title to the appfle. 


DISCOVERV, in dramatic poetry, a manner of unravelling 


a plot, or fable, very frequent in tragedies, comedies, and 
romances; wherein, by ſome unforeſeen accident, a diſ- 


ciety. It is borrowed from the heathen mythology : the 
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| alm ſhews the neceſſity of taking ſome of the leſs untoward | cumſtances, of a principal perſon, which were before un- 
* df theſe diſcords into the ſyſtem of muſic: in order to this,, known. ieee 2 5 
5 bet he conſiders the effect of having none but harmonical inter- A late author defines the diſcovery a change, which, bring- 
Foley nk in the ſyſtem of muſic. | ing us from ignorance to knowlege, produces either love or 
110 7 1, With reſpect to a ſingle voice: if that ſhould move always] hatred in thoſe whom the poet has a deſign to make either 
. doll one degree of tune to another, ſo as every note, or ſound] happy, or miſerable.— For a diſcovery ſhould never be in 
he ** to the next, were in the ratio of ſome concord; the variety, | - vain, by leaving thoſe who thus diſcover one another in the 
why. Mich is the life of muſic, would ſoon be exhauſted. For to] ſame: ſituation and ſentiments they were in before: in ef- 
" Hove by no other, than harmonical intervals, would not only |. fe, thoſe diſcoveries, which are immediately followed by a 
+ monks af mnt variety, and ſo weary us with a tedious repetition of the] peripetia, or change of fortune of fome principal character, 
made dee chings, but the very perfection of ſuch relations off | whereon the unravelling depends, are always the moſt beau- 
na funds would cloy the ear, in the ſame manner as ſweet and r (BEG 2 
eo buſcous things do the taſte; which, for that reaſon, are art-' One of the fineſt · diſcoveries ever brought upon the ſtage, is 
ON bly ealoned with the. mixture of ſour and bitter. ; that of Oedipus in Sophocles ; for the minute he finds him- 
ter Dm. Wich reſpect to muſic, in parts, i. e. when two or more] ſelf the ſon of that Jocaſta, who wis then his wife, he be- 
2, Mall aces join in conſonance, the general rule is, that the ſuc-]- comes of the moſt happy, the moſt miſerable of all men. 
had ord thre ſounds of each be ſo ordered, that the ſeveral voices There are three ſorts of diſcoveries : the firſt by certain marks 
ice un al be all concords. Now there ought to be a variety in] in the body, either natural, or accidental: ſuch is that of 
mow of theſe ſucceſſive concords, and alſo in the me-] Ulyſſes, who having received a wound in the "Ip 5 th - 
a0 nur © l 
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of their ſucceſſions; all which depends on the movement] boar, before the Trojan war, is diſcovered by the ol | | 
| the ſingle parts. So that, if theſe could only move in an] upon waſhing his legs after his return home incognito. 7 - mat 
Feeadle manner by harmonical diſtances, : there are but a| The ſecond by tokens : as the caſket of things, which the ; v 2 
different ways wherein they could move from concord to] prieſts found with Ion when he was expoſed, diſcovers Creuſa, . 
rund; and hereby we ſhould loſe much of the raviſhment! Whom he was a going to kill, to be his mother. | 
ounds in conſonance. As to this part then, the thing de-] The third is made by remembrance :' that is, when the ſight «6 1 
ded is a variety of ways whereby each ſingle voice, or] or hearing of any thing occaſions us to recollect our misfor- „3 
re in conſonance, may move, agreeably in the ſucceffive | tunes. Thus, when Ulyſſes heard Demodocus ſing his | | 
"1G, fo as to paſs from concord to concord, and meet at | actions at Troy, the memory of them ſtruck him, and drew 
©) note in the ſame; or a different concord, from what | tears from his eyes, which diſcovered him to Alcinous. 
|) ſfood in at the laſt note. II But the fineſt fort is, that which ariſes from the ſubject, or 
What caſes, and for what reaſons, | diſcords are allowed, | incidents of the fable; as that of Oedipus from his exceſſive 
les of compoſition muſt teach: but only joining theſe curioſity, and the letter that Iphigenia ſent by Pylades. 
0 conſiderations, Sc. we ſee how imperfect muſic would | DISCOUNT, in commerce, a ſum deducted, or retained in 
2 out any other intervals than concors. hand, upon paying a greater. See'DzpucTIon. 
e the concinnous di cords, uſed deſignedly in muſic, there | The term is m ed among mechanics, and manufactu - 
wa other diſcord relations, which happen unavoidably, rers, who keep workmen, journeymen, labourers, Ec. for the 
nd of accidental and indirect manner. Thus, in the || ſums adyanced them before-hand, which are diſcounted when 
n of ſeveral notes, there are to be conſidered not on- in e eee eee TTY > 
do 3938 of thoſe which ſucceed otbers immediately ; Discount is more particularly uſed for an allowance made on 
| 


the payments are made in-courſe.. ©! 
ou coe er thoſe  betwixt, which, other notes intervene. || a bill of exchange, or any ͤther debt not yet become due; 
. immediate ſucceflion may be conducted ſo as to] to induce the acceptor, or debtor, to advance the money. 
|, 200d 2344 yet among the diſtant notes there may || Diſcounts are alſo frequently given for the payment of du-. 
7 , that would not be tolerable in imme-] -bious, or bad debts. ig eee e . | 
& ue 20 l and far Jeſs in conſonance. And ſuch di. Discouxr is alſo uſed among merchants when they buy com- : 
ing a lip contained in. the ſcale of muſic. Thus, [| modities on truſt, with a condition, that the ſeller ſhall d- 
| 12.008 pecies, e. gr. that with the greater third, count ſo much with him per cent. for each payment made be- 

8 the degrees betwixt each term and the next ; | fore the time expired. See PROMPT payment. _ 
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Phe Sieur de la Porte diſtinguiſhes between theſe two kinds] point was well diſcuſſed, when it was well 
Tye ious, the firſt, or dar u bills of exchange, 4 cleared up. _ Rh, es treated of, 1 {a to! 
e the exchange, at the rate of ſo much per cent. Discuss19N is alſo uſed, ina medicinal ſenſe, for 26 and it 
E. gr. at 2 per cent. diſcount on an hundred pounds, there iss the matter of any tumour, or ſwelling, through the dal eren 

only ninety-eight pounds to pay: whereas that on commo- the body; or an evacuation of ſome thin matter — and 
dities, is not only laid on the hundred pounds, but on the | any part, inſenſible perſpiration, | red venue 
hundred and diſcount added together. So that diſcounting for DISCUTIENTS, in medicine, either repeller; or ud © 
oods at 10 per cent. there is only eight abated on an hun-] proper to open the pores, and evacuate the redundar, ad 
Fred and eight, and not on the hundred. This laſt, he ſays, | | panes nb of the body by inſenſible perfpraiy | — 

is the true diſcount. * e An _ | -otherwile. 3 1 2 on tion 

Dncbolte⸗ oY alſo uſed with leſs propriety for the tare, or | Diſcutients are in this laſt ſenſe the ſame with what we break 
. waſte of any commodity, ſum, &c. There are 12 ſhillings] wiſe call diaphoretics. e . | : 2 0 
ö Arey tin this bag. 8 © | p . 2 DISDIAP ASON...in.muſic, * compound concord, in the | Ve 
" T%e cag of oil ſent me from Spain leaks; there are fifty pints | druple ratio of 4 to 1, or of 8 to 2. q 4 1 
Wi diſcount. . FE . fo The diſdiapa ſon is produced when the voice goes from ch 
DiscOURSE, an operation of the human mind, whereby it] firſt tone to the 15th, and may be called a fflent. be 
© paſſes, or proceeds from one thing to another,” that is, from | The voice ordinarily does not go further than from is The | 
a known thing to an unknown. k I dene to thediſdiapaſon; i. e: it does not 20 beyond the, on 
The ſchool-men define it an act of cognition, whereby the paſs of a double octave 3 ſor the | diſdiopaſon u 1 by Fn he 
mind deduces one thing from another: this it does, when, in|. doubled. It may . ſometimes Tiſe ſeveral tones abore 2 al 
_ ., conſequence. of an aſſent given to one propoſition, it yields | :digpaſon, but the effort or:ſtrugple disfigures it, and * f 90 

aſſent to another: ſo that diſcourſe conſrſts in a dependency] it falſe. In reality, the antient ſcale, or diagramma 0 ; 
of aſſents; and ſuppoſes ſuch an order between the aQs, that extended to a diſdiapaſon. ; ON carts 
that belonging to the conſequent ariſes from that belon ing Disp1aras0N-Diapente, in muſic, a concord in a ſextuple bans 
to e So that the intellect is then ſaid, 52 Zea ar 
rere, to diſcourſe ; when, from an aſſent to one, or more | ISDIAPASON-Diateſſaron, a compound concord in the I "Mo 
propoſitions, it infers, or draws an aſſent to another. | pottion of 16 to 3. . 
| The object of diſcourſe, therefore, or that about which the DisprarASO· Ditoue, a compound conſonance in the u rug 

intelle6t is employed in diſcourfing, is the connexion of er.] portion-of 10 fo 2. ph 
tremes conſidered with regard to ſome third, or medium; DisniarAsox-Sami- ditone, a compound concord in the: 1710 
thus, when it judges, that every reaſonable animal is riſible, 9. tion of 24 to 8. | 5 of 
_ affirming, that there is a-connexion betwgen riſibility, and] DISEASE, in medicine, that ſtate of a living body, we 4. fi 
© rationality z and then finds, there is likewiſe a.connexion be- it 1s prevented the exerciſe of any of its functions, what kk the 
twixt man and reaſonable animal; and afterwards gathering | vital, natural, or anima... | roy 
from the connexion found between riſible and man, wit Or, — xg is an indiſpoſition contrary to nature, heit The le 
Tational, NJ man and riſible have likewiſe: à connexion, | the of ſome. part is immediately injured. 1 fo 


as both are connected with rational; it is faid to diſcaurſe. 
Honce it appears, that diſcourſe, whereon men uſe to value 
themſelves, does really betray the infirmity of the human 
underſtanding; as it 4 à chain or ſcale of ſeveral ſuc- 
© ceffive acts of cognition neceſſary to artive at a truth. 80 
that there is no diſcourſe in God, who underſtands all things 
originally and truly, _ - 
DISCOUS. Flawer. Botaniſls 
a a diſcous flower. ; 
: d the ſeed pappous, but e leaves and ſtalks not milky | 
when broken. 2. The corymbiferous plants, whoſe flowers | 
are compounded into a _ figure, but their ſeeds not pap- 
4K way the former. ind are the flea-banes, d 

_  groundlels,, c. and of the latter, are daiſies, chamomile, 
_ _tanſy, wormwood, c. Theſe: are diſtinctions founded b 


PT 


Mr. Ray, but not regarded by the later botaniſts. | 
ISCRETE, fy tonne ropertion, is, when the ratio 


between two or more pairs of numbers, or quantities, is th 
ſame, and yet there is not the ſame proportion between all 
„%% Cĩ , ĩð2;ſ]»*» -» fu 
Thus, if the numbers 6: 8:: 3: 4, be conſidered; the ratio 
between the firſt pair, 6 and 8, is the ſame as that between 
3 and 4, and therefore theſe numbers are proportional; but 


't 
l 
! 


it is only diſcretely, or disjuncily; for 6 is not to 8, as 8 to 333 


thats, 


e proportion is broken off between 8 and 3, and is 


0 called Continual Proportionals, viz. 3: 6 :: 12:2 
| N Quantity, is ſuch as is not 


gether. 

7 Vick is a number, 
be united into one continuum ;- for in a continuum there are 
no actual determinate parts before diviſion, but they are 
potentially infinite; whereſore it is uſually and truly ſaid, 
that continued quantity is diviſible in infinitum. See Con- 

TINULTY. WW 1 10 BA 20 
DISCRETIVE Propeſitians, are thoſe where various judg- 
ments are made, and denoted, by the particles but, nottuit 
flanging, or by words of the like nature either expreſſed, or 
underſtood. 'Thus, fortune may deprive. me of my wealth, 
_ but not of my vittue; they, who crols the ſeas, change their 
climate, but not their dilpoſition; are called diſcretius pro- 
ſitions. 8 48 3s | vb; TS M74TE) 
SCUS, among the antients, a name given to a round ſhield, 
conſecrated to the memory of ſome famous hero; and hung 


8 
continued and joined to- 


1 — 


9 


D 
Ae tele of th god, 83 phy of ſome gen 


reckon two claſſes of plants with | 
1. Such as have the flower compounded, 


* - 


not continued all along, as it is in theſe: following, which are 


whoſe. parts, being diſtinct units. cannot | 


— 
£ 


a virus, which has lurked in the ſeed ever ſince the ſu 


+ body, as the gout: others ditturb the mind, as men 
v delirium; Ut. Laſtly, others affect both the body un 


| From the figure of this diſeus, or rather of that which the 
. Greeks and omans uſed. to divert themſelves with, eſpe- 

; cially at their public games, and which was a round quoit of 
* braf comes the word ſo, much in uſe among aſtronomers, 
, the Dit of the ſun, or moon, See DIE. 

DISCUSSION, in matters of literature, ſignifies a clear treat- 
ing, or handling of any point, or problem. The word im- 
ports a ſhaking off, or diſpelling the difficulties and obſcu- 
tities with, which a thing was embarraſſed, ' We ſay, ſuch a 


\ 7 


and fluid parts; whereby all or ſome of the funion 
der of the body, or mind, or both, are either aboliſhed 


. diſeaſes : Voſſius de Idolol. Lib. VIII. C. V. 


diſeaſes; reducing them all to ſome one general diſaffedi 
Bontekoe deduces all the diſeaſes of the human frame] 


from inſects. ü 


As we actions, or conditions of the body, fo allo the % 
- wiz. 1. Diſeaſes of «the ſolid” parts. 2. Thoſe of it 


with wounds; corroded by ulcers, 


B 


Or, diſeaſe is a depraved, and diſorderly ſtate of the f. 


impaired. 


An ingeni | either of a late Latin treatiſe, de Purgati 
holds the effence of a diſeaſe to conſiſt in a want of 


- equilibriuin between the ſolid -and fluid parts, which b WA. > 
ceſſary to the maintenance of health: others add, thi f. 
yd * ariſe either from too lax, or too ſtrict, a tenſil o the 

libre. 1 | 5 | 
Of all animals, man is ſubject to the moſt diſeaſes; a 45 
men, the ſtudious and ſpeculative are moſt expoſed thert Lach 
Other animals have their diſeaſes; but they are in fh Of th 
number: nor are plants without them; though their t Ofc; 
dies ſcarce exceed half a ſcore. '. The antients deified tf ges 


Several authors have given us very compendious theorts 


the ſcorbutus : Muſgrave from the arthritis: Dr. We 
ward from the bile : others imagine all diſeaſes the effect 


Adam: Helmont, and Serenus the Dane, take then 
depend on ſome extraneous ferment, formed in or out ac 
_ laſtly, it appearing from the obſervations of Pliny, f 
cher, Langius, and Bonomo, that there are little worn 
feveriſh blood, puſtules, carbo's, and the itch ; divers 
ficians have took occaſion to ſuſpect, that all diſeaſe! 


Some diſeaſes only impair the uſe of the part, as the 
— — Ye "Others deftroy it intirely, 28 the þ 
ſerena, pally, Sc. Some affect the whole boch, 3 
fever, apoplexy, epilepſy, &c. Others only impat f 
as the aſthma, colic, dropſy, &c. Some only 


as the mania, phrenſy, Se. 


$44 


or defects thereof, may be reduced to three gefierale 
parts. And, 3. Diſcaſes compounded of both. "Jon; 
A popular ſyllabus of Laſs may be given, 3 0 
ſolid parts, 5: .. the bones, and fleſh, may be doen 
ways; viz. They may be rendered try if 17 
| or caries s 1 
of their places, as in hernia's, prolapſus s, and a_ 
or diſcontinued by fractures, and contuſion. | | 
Diſeaſes of the fluids are either in the mals ol tv ki 
the ſpirits ; thoſe of the blood are reducible w un 
thoſe that thicken, and inſpiſſate, or, which ee 
ſame, retard its motion; and 2 which attenus 
ſolye, and of conſequence accelerate it. 4% £4 
To this latter kind belong fevers, and 1 6 
alone : all the other diſeaſes of the blood be 
former. I 6 


' , 


3 N 

J a tate of the blood, its principles are too craſs, 
es too big; whence a lentor, lazy motion, and 
page articularly in the inuous paſſages of the glands; 
cal obttructions, inflammations, ſcirrhus's, ſarcoma's, 
N aſtules, œdemata, impetigines, and other tumours, 
ape Lions, both in the viſcera, and habit of the body: 
2 drowſineſs, melancholy, hypochondriacal af- 
this thick blood be too much replete with 


too 
and its molecul 


py 
and venereal 
"eroſive tumouxs, 


the body. 
The djaſes of 


of their quantity: or, 2. 


f e claſs are reduced the catalepſis, apoplexy, coma, 
ans, palſy, ſtupor, tre q | >, 
mania, phrenſy, delirium, fooliſhneſs, melancholy, vertigo, 
halms, epilepſy; hyſteric affections, horror, c. Add, that, 
z all diſeaſes of the blood ariſe from external cauſes, Viz. 
{me one, or more,, of the non-naturals, as food, air, evacu- 
xion, Ec. ſo thoſe of the ſpirits generally proceed from diſ- 
arders of the blood. * 11,2508 BY 8 

Lalty, the diſeaſes of the fhuids, whether thoſe in the blood, 


firits, are ſeldom confined long thereto; but they pre- 
nh ** to diſturb and impede ſome of the functions of 
te bl parts; and, at laſt, corrupt the ſubſtance of the ſo- | 
lis themſelves. Hence compound, or complicated Hale, 


which are infinitely various. 


— 


The learned Boerhaave furniſhes us a much more accurate - 
nd ſcientifical diviſion of diſeaſes, into thoſe of the folids and | 


the ſimple, and | 


ki. | 5 e 
urls of tbe ſolids he conſiders, either as of 
lmilar parts, or of the organical. a 


Air DisrAskESs are, I. Thoſe of the jaſt and ſmalleſt] - 
ſires; which ate reducible to too great tenſion, and laxneſs, 
tho great ſtrength, or weakneſs, and a ſolution of their con- £ 


2 Thoſe of the membranes, which, being only — | 


d the fibres juſt mentioned, are ſubject to the ſame 
4 Thoſe of the laſt and 
i ſuch membranes. | a wa 

Of the membranes: compoſed of ſuch canals. 
5 Of canals, compoſed of ſuch membranes, which 
be geater veſſels of the bod | 7 


pled and grown together, ſo as 


likend them ; Or canals into One conſiſtent part, 


870 
& hunour hardening together with the veſſel that contained | 


dem, with reſpect to their ſtructure, from a vice, or vicious Ofc ntinuance. 4. WI ec 
dk -- | ſeaſons, into vernal, autumnal, continued, and intermitting. 
ma DisEASES,—An organital part, conſiſting of the ſe- | 


wlcation, of the matter of nutrition. 


F bs PT 
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«al ſimple parts above-mentioned, and fitted to perform any 


ce, by means of ſome humour contained in it, may be 


nlidered, either, in itſelf; as a ſolid part, or with reſpect to 
le humour it contains: in the firſt view, organical diſeaſes 
Rreducible to four claſles. FCC 0900 ROT 


: Dilorders in the figure, and the cireumſtances thereof ; as | 
wnels, ſolidity, cavity, &c, To this belong the Avase- | 


% when one veſſel opens into another; the Ardt#nd17is, 


a rupture is made; Ara, when a breach is occa- |. 

med by corroſion; the Egge, which is a total obſtruction. 5 
cavity, by a viſcous, grumous matter; the Z7zroxagre, | 
of the paſſage; the OA, or compreſſion of | 
les of the cavity; Zvupvorr, when the ſides are quite 
. as Tung nois, when: the veſſel * . r | 

together, ity is loft. See DIAPEDESI 

5 = ow IL” — bee It I ] the leaves and bloſſoms are wet; by this means the pores, are 

he number, where it is either deficient or redundant: 
.be parts: ſeldom: err in this reſpect, ſo as to occaſion 24 out 0 they turn yellow, with round f 
#4 2 I n 1 I | © growing on them; whence frequently proceed tumours, like 
„ to which belong 5 „ and | ner 
T6 Wi eng Nt on . * adds, that the want of rain in bloſſoming- time often occaſions 
ſituation, and connexion; as, when tlie ligaments | the dropping off of the blofloms, for want 
ug, or too ſhort, when broken, or depraved; alſo, | 


marrowneſs 
e lides 


| 


i 
LERESS, Se. 


lius's, 
la the 
1 wo Jo 

100 Wong, ] 

1 ſcrotum, bladder z* procidentiz of the womb, blad- 
ud rectum ; diſorders of the tendons, and muſcles, par- 


©) their ſying out of their places; the relaxation,” or 
12 ent that ſhould retain them. 
8 2 diſeaſe, common both to ſimilar and orga- wy b Ne 
a e rr nog 3D 4 from appearing ſound, yet, when it begins to ſpreut, the leaves 

3 Q 8 | "4 become 


f Ng 
ih, ay membranous ligam 


* 46. Cu Aus. 50 


4 


tremor, &c. To the ſecond belong the | 


ſmalleſt canals, which are formed 


DiskAsxs of the fluids, 


conſidering thoſe fluids ſimply, and 
in themſelves, may be reduced to diſorders in reſpect of quan- 
ſolids, 


tity and quality : but, conſidering them as contained in 
they may err, too, in place and proportion. 


As to the firſt, ſuch an abundance of the humours as di- 


ſturbs the animal functions, is called à plethora: as to diſ- 
eaſes from the defect of humours, we ſcarce know of 


n. | 
As to the ſecond, ſuch quality of the humours as diſturbs the 


animal functions, is called cacochymia. Now, this is either 


in the fluids, conſiderèd in themſelves, their own parts, and 
compoſition; or, conſidered as they concur towards conſtitu- 
ting ſome part of the body. | : 

If the morbid quality be conſidered in the particles of the 

humour, it muſt either conſiſt in an augmentation of bulk, 

whence the emphraxis, atrophy, ſymphytis, and ſynizeſis; or 

in the diminution thereof, as in the diapnoe, and ceneangeia; 

or 1n an increaſe of ſolidity, whence too great an attenuation z 

or a decay thereof, whence a lentor, ſtagnation, and coheſion ;- 
or in the figure, as when of ſpherical it becomes angular, and 

conſequently, with reſpe& to the part it is applied to, ſharp ; 

whence acrimonies, both acid, alkaline, muriatic, ammoniac, 

ſaponaceous, vitriolic, &c. and oleoſities; or in rigidity, and 


flexibility; or in elaſticity ; or in coheſion, and diviſibility. 
See ATROPHY, Ec, | N 


Again, all the juices being conſidered together, the principal 
diſorders they are ſubject to, are too great Un or tenacity z 
or too much velocity in their veſſels, or too little; 
Laſtly, conſidering the fluids as contained in the ſolids, there 
ariſe divers diſeaſes, merely from their changing of place: 
theſe may be reduced to two claſſes, viz. the groſter humours, 


intruding themſelves into the finer canals; and the humours 
extravaſating, or getting out among the ſolid parts; whence 


inflammations, aneuryſma's, varices, enchymoſes, œdema's, 


puſtules, dropſy, ſpongious ſwellings of the head, breaſt, ab- 
domen, and uterus; and emphyſema's. l | 


Add, that the humours collected, and ſtagnating among the 


parts, grow putrid, purulent, ichorous, erofive, and ſharp ; 
and thus deſtroy the tender ſtamina, or ſolids; whence 


ſinus's, fiſtula's, ulcers,” gangrenes, ſphacelus's, cancers, and 


the like. 5 8 


regarded, not only as diſeaſes, 


Theſe are the prime differences of the diſeaſes of the body; 
and from theſe ariſe moſt of the reſt; ſo that the may be 
but as the cauſes of diſeaſes. 


See each further explained under its reſpective article in this 


work. 


There is alſo another diviſion of diſeaſes, in uſe among phy- 

ſicians, taken from certain external accidents, which are 

. common to a great many different diſeaſes; which diſtinction, 

are all] 6 
775 ns IP I - eafes are by this diſtinguiſhed, 1. With reſpect to their cauie, 

\ Of the ſolid parts, which are compoſed of canals, com- 

to be void of humour to 


too, has its uſe, though they generally run it too far. Diſ⸗ 


into idiopathy, ſympathy, protopathy, deuteropathy, here- 
ditary, connate, and acquired. 2. With reſpect to their ſub- 


| jeR, into diſeaſes of old age, children, adults, men, women, 
maids, pregnant, parturient; and into endemical, epidemical, 


Sc. 3. With reſpe& to duration, into moſt acute, which 


terminate in four days, acute, in twenty, and chronical, 


- which are all thoſe of longer continuance, 4. With reſpect to 


D 


uxations, ſubluxations, herniæ, or ruptures in || 3 : be Go 
| Font through the failure of the nouriſhing juices, or from obſtru- 
"ions of the veins and rodts; or ill digeſtion, and ſec 


reſpect to their ſtate, 


5. With reſpect to their effects, into benign, malignant, 
curable, incurable, mortal, and contagious. And, 6. With 
into beginning, progreſs, ſtate, declen- 
ſion, and end. JJJC7C77c˙7c0cC pf 
ISEASES of plants. M. Toutnefort, in an expreſs diſſertation 
on this ſubject, in the Memoires de I academie des 41 re- 
fers all the diſeaſes of plants to the following cauſes 
1. The too great abundance of the nutritious juice. 2. The 
defect, or want of this juice. 3. Some ill qualities it acquires. 
4. Its unequal diſtribution in different parts of the plant. And, 
r accidents. | e : | oh 3 
he diſeaſes, princi obſerved by our gardeners, are, 
1. B 1 e tree, 5 eng freſh and 


healthy, bears no bloſſoms ; or, if it does, they ſoon fall; or, 


if they ſet, the fruit drops before it comes to maturity. 
2. Blaſting of the buds, occaſioned by a froſt happening when 


ſhut,. and the vital juices ſuffocated; when, if the ſun break 
out on a ſudden, they turn yellow, with round firy ſpecks' 
warts, which, rotting, grow full of maggots. Mr. Mortimer 

oms, f of ſap ; he, there- 
fore, recommends the watering them. ® 
3. Conſumption, ' proceeding from a want of ſuſtenance, 


n 
ion of 


4. The moſs; an account of which ſee under the article Moss. 
5. The jaundice, which, though it does nat Einder the tree 
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Horſes are alſo diſmounted when tliey are rende: 
DISORIENTATED, a term applied to a thing that 
x | a h or removed from the eaſt, to which it was as is. tures, 

56. Mildew, a kind of epidemical diſeaſe, moſt frequent and c 8 Sinalhy q. 
fatal in the ſpring ſeaſon: it is properly a corroſive and nip-] The dials drawn on this ſtone do not go well, by rex. 

ping dew, proceeding from pent up vapours now exhaled, | has been meved, and 4;ſorrentated: it no onger | Een it 
IT returned back on the tender opening buds, which infects weſt. Pot be re WT dan an 
them by its acrimony, and obſtructs the circulation of the But the word is moſt frequently uſed in a figurative ſ 
nutritive juices; by which means the leaves begin to fade and] the diſconcerting, or putting à man out of his wa enfe, f 
wither, and both the bloſſoms and fruit are much prejudiced. | ment. Speak of law. to a phyſician, or of phykic 8 5 de 
7. A thick fog, or too abundant due, Agricola aſſures us, and they will both be diſorientate 5 N Wer, 
occaſions the ſame diſeaſes as the mildew, only in a leſs de-] And. Marvel uſes the word difeccidentdted, inſtead K . 
_ | * . | I. entated: Geneya had diſaccidentated our g 8 di 
5 . 5 alling of the leaves: which happens when 'the trees, [DISPARAGEMENT “ is properly uſed, for the 4 
ha ſpro ting too ſoon, are either ſurpriſed by exceſſive heat, or] an heir, &c. in marriage, below his or her degree vr in 
violent cold. | . 11 I Ton; or againſt the rules of decency. a 

| 2 or ſcorching: of which there are two kinds; the The word is a compound of the privatize particle 4 

pt happening upon the fall of a ſubtil dew, or ſmall rain, | par, equal. 1011 „ A 


become of a whitiſn green, and, as they grow bigger, turn 
yellow: this frequently ariſes from external cauſes, as the 
mildew; but, chiefly, from a ſtony or chalky ſoil, impreg- 

nated with an acid falt. * 
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e lowed by the piercing beams of the ſun, which [DISPATCH, a letter on ſome affair of ſtate, or other bus 
| Juddenly cloſes the pores, before dilated, and burns. up the of importance, ſent, with care and expedition, by a _ 


leaves: the ſecond happening from the like fervour in the in- exprefſs. 1 
{ternal 15 of the tree, vix. in the pith, occaſioned by ſome | The buſineſs of diſpatches lies on the ſecretaries of ſtate 
. inward failing: Agricola imputes it to the fault of the garden- | their clerks. The king gives directions to his miniſter bra 
ers, who, in ele "ape he ety cut off the leſſer | by diſpatches. x 2 
| filaments, and roots, as alſo the greater roots, without cover- The word is alſo uſed for the packet, or mail, contain; ＋ 
i ing the wounds with wax, or the like. ral C15 I letters. The courier has delivered his diſpatches, 1 
10. Scurf, or leproſy; a diſeaſe chiefly of the bark, cauſed by a] The French, during the reign of Lewis XIV. had Con 
too great dilatation of the pores, whereby too much perſpirable | des deptches, council of diſpatches, held in the king's 
nutter tranſuding, it hangs and hardens on the bark, which, | ſence, at which the dauphin, the duke of Orleans, the 4 
, by this means, chaps and cracks; and thus a ſort of lepra is] cellor, and · four ſecretaries of ſtate, aſſiſted. 8. 
formed, perſpiration is obſtructed, c. Add, that this ſcurfy | DISPAUPER. When any perſon, by reaſon of his porer 
_ ſkin proves a harbour for vermin, which live both on the bark (atteſted, by his own oath, of not being worth five pound 
and tree. , $65 87 | ' | debts being paid), is admitted to ſue in forma pauperit: 1. 
11. The worm, a little animal, generated in the cortupted | terwards, before the ſuit be ended; the ſame party have a 
ſubſtance of the bark, bloſſoms, fruit-leaves, pith, and roots. | land or perſonal eſtate fall to him, or that the court, where 
M. Gentil mentions another kind, called cockchaffers, which | his ſuit is depending, thinks fit for that, or ſome other rex 
ſtiick to the roots of young tender trees, and bark, and kill | to take away the privilege from him, he is then ſaid to he d 
| them. There is a third fort, called breezes, or gad-flies, | paupered. e is ES pf 
Which gnaw the bark. — The worm is a very frequent diſeaſe, [DISPENSARY, or D1sPENSATORY, a name given to dit 
14 ary. hopeful trees ate, all of a ſudden, brought to] collections of recipes for compound medicines, wherein 4 
25 and decay. e ET Woes I ſpecified the ingredients, proportions, and chief circumſtanc 
12. Rotten roots, occaſioned chiefly by their being planted | of the Ace 4: and 9 ; the ſame with what we othe 
too deep. This diſeaſe is incurable. I }Þ wiſe call a pharmacopœia, or antidotar . 
3. Highs ; a particular account whereof, ſee under the | Such are the diſpenſaries of Meſne, Cordus, that of the d 
article BLIGHT. . Fi l lege of phyſicians at London, Quincy, &c, 
DISEMBOGUE. When a ſhip paſſes out of the mouth of Ti The apothecarĩes, in and about London, are obliged to mi 
_ ome Lp 1 or bay, they call it diſembeguing.— They] up their compound medicines according to the formulas p 
5 tay, allo, of a river, that at ſuch a place, or after it has run |; ſcribed in the college diſpenſary, and are injoined to keep 
Did ä r 8 3 ph it diſembegues itſelf into the ſea,  ' | ways ready in their ſhops, all the medicines there enimetn 
DIS RA | „ the taking away one's freedom, or pri- DisrExsART is likewiſe uſed for a magazine or office of me 


YR does} IT 4? I cines, kept ready to be grfpen/ed at the prime colt of the 

| DISHERISON, an old word, of the ſame import as diſinherit- || . ems hob * beck cl 5 ſick — oo 
in ur lord the king, conſidering his own damage, 125 which kind we have had two or three in London, maint: 
an diſberiſon of the. crown, c. Stat. 8. Richar id ed by the college of phyſicians; one at the college it{elh 1 
] 1 922k, „ n beg in the year 1 another in St. Peter's alley, U 
Dis TOR, a perſon who diſberits, or puts another out] hi - and a third near Covent-garden : where the beſt me 
af his inheritance.— The ſheriff ſhall, forthwith, be puniſhed | cines were ſold for their intrinkie value, and patients were 
. as a 'dyberitor of our lord the king, and his crown. Stat. 3. viſed every day, but Sunday, at one of the three places 
r Ta as x. V DISPENSATION, in law, Ca. a permiſſion to do ſometi 
DIS UNC T Prapertien. See DiscxtTE Proportion. contrary to the ſtanding laws; or a relaxation, or ſuſpeni 
DISJUNCTIVE, ſomething that ſeparates, or disjoins. of a law, on ſome juſt occaſion. 
5 us or, neither, &c. are called disjunctive conjunttions; which,, Some confound diſpenſation with equity; but they are 
in connecting a diſcourſe, do yet ſeparate the parts thereof. | different things; for, equity is only the correction, or mo 
5 E. gr. aut Czfar, aut nullus; either Cæſar, or nothing. He] cation, of a law which is too general; but a diper/atw 
| neither advanced, nor gave back. | II pends the obligation of the law itſelf, and can, therefor 

Disjunitive conjunctions may alſo be called partitive, diſ- | only. given by the legiſlative power. 1 88 

trilative, and alternativ. 44 The Ling of France grants pon of age to ſome 
D1sjuncTIvE Propoſtions in logic, are compound . propoſi- | cers, to be admitted before the legal age: but the gie 
tions, conſiſting of two members, or parts, connected by | dealer in diſpenſations is the pope, who Piece the office, 
2 Ljunc live conjunction. 1 . divino, and extends it to every thing: indeed, the mores 
The firſt. pr opolition of a dilemma is uſually a dijunctive] of the Romaniſts themſelves deny, that he can gie 0 


4 = 4 


1 Vropoſition: 2 S LIE ſation for a thing contrary, either to the divine Jaw, % 
- You, muſt either obey the king, or be a rebel. | Jaw of nature, and confine him to what is contrary fe, 
But you muſt not be a rebel. l las, as to things relating to faſts, marriages, holding 

Ihherefore you muſt obey the king, ned wan "By | benefices, &c. and even in theſe things they ſet bounds; | 


DISK, See the articles Disc, and Discus. f | fay'they, a 4 Penſation in the firſt degree of affinity, 
DISLOCATION, , the putting, a bone out gf joint, by] ea e, brother and ſiſter, would be du 
Ah — Moler uſually called by the phyſicians, Juxation. See] null. But it is certain the Papal ſee does not apprehen 
en,, maroanggs moe Prager any 2 1 
DISMEMBERED, in e is applied to birds hat have | The right of giving diſpen/ations they thus prove: Kg 
Neither feet nor legs; as to hons, and other animals, | the church has power to make laws; a po 


whoſe members are ſeparated... See MIME. 

ONES decimæ, in our law-books, tiths. See the article | continued to exerciſe after them. a rer -— oy 
| I 18 . 4 wy £17 hy 2 wh FW ets | can annul it; and, much more can E 5 
DISMQ@/NTING, in the, military art, the act of unhorſing. | certain caſes; the church, chen, may ien ith g, 

I Hus, to difmount the cavalty, the dragoons, or the like, | itſelf has made, and we find it to have done according # 
is to make them light. nn et % 1 ages. In the primitive times it was left to the ju «in 
To Dism OUNT. the cannon, is to break their carriages, wheels, | biſhops, to diipenſe with the length of the pet 180 

. nd axletrees, whereby to reader chem unſerccable. | by the canons ; and the IV ih council of Carthage 
\ +1 4} 
A | 4 ' ; 
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the perſons who ſolicit the u penſarivn; otherwiſe cauſes, he 


juſt, they ſhould be granted ' Soap 3 and if unjuſt, they were 


©.ftaioh of biſhops and prieſts, when the church's oca- 
| ould uire it. Gin 1 9 

10 des of a treatiſe of dr/penſatrons, printed in 171 3. re- 
Juces all the cauſes of 'diſÞerſation to the neceſſity and public 
ſervice of the church, and not to the private advantages of 
obſerves, will never be wanting. OS 
The ſame author maintains, that all di/þenſations ſhould be 
dipatched gratis Marcellus IT. he obſerves, was reſolved to 
dae it ſo That pope uſed to ſay, that if diſpenſations were 


to be refuſed, And pope Pius V. refuſed a large ſum of 
money, offered by a Spaniſh lord, for a wiſpenſation, which 
that pope granted, becauſe he judged it juſt, The nine pre- 
lates, whom Paul III. conſulted for the reformation of the 
court of Rome, recommended the ſame _—_ except for 
dipenſations of marriages contracted malgre ſome known 
impediment. | | | 
DISPENSATION, in, pharmacy, the diſpoſition and arrange- 
ment of ſeveral medicines, either ſimple or compound, all 


weighed in their proper doſes, or quantities; in order to be 


employed in the making a compoſition. 

DISPERSION, in dioptrics.—Point of DISPERSTON, is a 
point from which refracted rays begin to diverge, when their 
refraction renders them divergent, | | 
& is called point of diſperſion, in oppoſition to the point of 
ancourſe, which is the point wherein converging rays concur 
aſter refraction. 2 3 


But the latter is more uſually called focus, and the former, | 


3 | 5 | 

DISPLAYED, in heraldry, is underſtood of the, poſition of 

m eagle, or other bird, when it is erect, with its wings ex- 
ed, or ſpread forth. „ | | 


DSPONDEE, in the Greek and Latin poetry, a double || 


onde 3 or a foot confiſting of four long ſyllables : as ju- 
ramentum, deleffantes, Oauvuatov\ov. 1 
DISPOSITION, in rhetoric is defined, by Cicero, the act of 
diſtributing'the things, or arguments, invented or found out, 
into a proper order; or a due placing, or ranging, the ſeve- 
ral parts of a ſpeech, or diſcourſe, 
3 makes one of the great branches, or diviſions, 
ric, | | 
The di poſſtion is of the fame neceſſity in oratory, as the mar- 
ſhalling of an army in order to a battle; or a beautiful com- 
polition in architecture, painting, &c. Horace injoins it ex- 
rely in poetry: ſingula guagque locum teneant ſortita decenter. 
The diſpoſſtion, then, is the order, or arrangement, of the 
parts of an oration; which parts are uſually reckoned four, 
viz, the exordium, or beginning; the narration; the confirma- 
tion; and the peroration, or concluſion. Though ſome make 
them ſix ; viz. the exordium, diviſion, narration, confirmation, 
rnfutation, and peroration ; as indicated in that popular verſe; 


Exrſus, narro, ſera, firms, refuto, peroro, 


But the diviſion is more naturally referred to the exordium 
| and the confutation to the confirmation. | 


The diſdoſition is either natural or artificial. Natural, is the | 


oder the parts are above rehearſed in. Artificial is, when, 
fr ſome particular reaſon, we tecede from the order of nature. 
each part under its proper article, ExoxDiUM, S. 
PSPOSITION, in architectufe, is the juſt placing of all the ſe- 
del parts of an edifice, according to their proper nature and 


bfice, See BuiLDiNG, 


Foportion, or ſuitableneſs. 8 | 
„ or DISPUTATION, in the ſchools, &c. a conteſt, 
combat, either by word or writing, on ſome point of 


10 $ or religion, for a degree, prize, exerciſe, or even | 


mere ſake of truth, or advantage of a party, or the 
wir of a triumph, See THESIS. —# Ro 
= Port royaliſts take occaſion to obſerve, that nothing 
bs ſo many different lights, and openings, for diſcovering 
nun, as diſputation, The movements of a mind, em- 


ed ingly in the examination of any ſubject, are uſually too 


bold languid; the mind needs a certain degree of heat ant 
e ns ideas. Now, by the oppoſitions in a diſpute, we 


me to ind wherein the difficulty lies, and the impetus the | 


% acquired enables us to ſurmount it. 


dnt of any problem, queſtion, or topic; in order to 
derte notion of it, and to diſcoutſe clearly about it:. 
ON, in anatomy, the operation of cutting and di- 
| Arden of an animal body, with a knife, ſciflars, &c, 
1 5 
ane made diſſections of living men: as we read of 
2 Ne ratus; and, in our own times, of 
| elalius. . „„ 
a Gendre obſerves, that the diſſection of a human body, 
ld > was held a ſacrilege till the time of Francis I. 
Wh e lame author afſures us, he has ſeen a conſultation 


ON, any inquiry into the nature, kinds, and cir- | 


Us divines of Salamanca, at the requeſt of Charles V. 


Dis 


to ſettle the queſtion, whether or no it were lawful, in point 


of conſcience, to diſſect a human body, in order to learn the 


ſtructure thereof? 


DISSEISIN, in law, an unlawful diſpoſſeſſing a man of his 


D 


land, _ tenement, or other immoveable and incorporeal right, 
Dyſſeifm is of three forts ; vis. ſimple diſſeiſin, committed by 
day, without force and arms: and di ſſeiſin by force; for which 
ſee eee and FRESH diſſeiſin. See alſo RE- 
DISSEISIN and PoST-DISSEISIN. Mrongful force makes no 
deſcent in law. een 
Aſſiſes are called writs of diſſeifir, Which lie againſt di ſſeiſors 
in any caſe: whereof ſome are termed little writs of 22 
as being vicontial, that is, ſuable before the ſheriff in the 
county-court, becauſe determinable by him without aſſiſe. 


ISSEISOR, he who diſſeiſeth, of puts another out of his land: 


as drſſerſee, is he who is put out. 


DISSEMINATE vacuum. See Vacuum diſſeminatum. 


| DISSENTERS, a general denomination of equal import with 


non-conformiſts, 

It expreſſes certain ſets, or parties, in England, who, in 
matters of religion; church; diſcipline, and ceremonies, di/ſent 
from, or difagree with, the church of England, and have a 
toleration by Jaw for the ſame. | Dee 1 
Such, particularly, are the preſbyterians, independents, ana- 
baptiſts, and quakers. See PRESBYTERIANS. 


DISSIMILAR leaves, denote the two firſt leaves of any plant 


at its firſt ſhooting out of the ground. 


They are thus called, becauſe they uſually are of a different | 
form from the common leaves of a grown plant. | 


Theſe Dr. Grew obſerves to be nothing but the very lobes of 
the ſeed thus expanded, and thus advanced. 

Their uſe is for the protection of the plume ; which, being 
young and tender, is thus guarded on each fide, and has alto 
ſome rain and dew gradually conveyed down to it by this 
means. See PLUME, | 4 


Dis$1MILAR, in anatomy.—Authors divide the parts of the 


body into ſimilar, and diſſimilar. 


Diſſimilar parts, by ſome called alſo compound, and vrganical 


parts, are ſuch as may be divided into various parts of different 
ſtructure, &c. Thus the hand is diviſible into veins, muſcles, 


bones, Sc. whoſe ſubdiviſions are neither of the ſame na- 


ture nor denomination. 


DISSIMILITUDE, in geometry, Sc. See SIMILITUDE. 
Diss1m1Lirups, or Dis81MIL1, in rhetoric, &c, an argu- 


ment, wherein, from diſſimilar, or unlike things, other 4:/= 


| fimilars are deduced. 


Thus Cicero, fi barbarorum eſt in diem vivere ; noſtra confilia 


 fempiternum tempus ſpeftare debent. Catullus furniſhes a very 


beautiful argument from diſſimilitudr. 
Soles occidere & redire poſſunt, 


Nobis cum ſemel eccidit brevis lux, 
Now eft per petua una dormienda, 


DISSIPATION, in phyſics, an infeaſible lofs, of conſumption, 


of the minute parts of a body ; or, more properly, that flux 
whereby they fly off, and are loſt. See EFFLUuvia |, 
We do not ſay diſſipation, but loſs of blood, in ſpeaking of 


| the blood diſcharged at a wound, or in any other ſenſible 


manner: on the contrary, we ſay diſſipation, or expence, of 
ſpirits : this is more copious than that of the ſolid parts; 
and, conſequently, the reparation thereof ought to be more 
copious. | | Eo 


| | T. ſomething that diſſolves, i. e. divides, and 
PROPORTION: a term of 7 dation implying a want of DIESSOLVENT, ſomething that aiſſoldes, i. e. divides, and | 


reduces a body into its ſmalleſt parts. See DIS$0LUT1ON, 
Thus, aqua regia is the dz/olvent of gold; aqua fortis of 
ſilver, and other metals; water, of falts and gums; ſpirit of 


wine, of reſins; ſpirit of vinegar, of pearls, corals, Wc. 


Sea-falt is found the proper di//olvent of gold: this, in almoſt 


any form, whether as a fluid, or a ſolid, or a ſpirit, does the 


buſineſs : . accordingly, this is the baſis, or fundamental ingre- 
dient, of aqua regia. 9 5 


So nitre is the proper diſſolvent of ſilver ; and has that effect, 


in whatever form it is applied: and, accordingly, it is the baſis 
of aqua fortis. | „ 3 
Spirit of nitre, added to that of ſea-ſalt, makes it ee gold 


the better: but ſpirit of ſea-falt, added to ſpirit of nitre, diſ- 
ables it from having any effect on ſilver. Vet Mr. Homberg 


furniſhes an inſtance of a diſſolution of ſilver made by the 
ſolvent of gold. An aqua regia may be compoſed of ſpirit 
of ſalt, and ſpirit of nitre, only in fuch ſmall quantity each, 


that they may float feparately in a third liquor, and not meet 
often enough to unite, at leaſt not in any quantity. This 


ſilver, as 


water may be made ſo weak as not to diſſove gold, but only 
ſe and conſider each of them apart. © y ve gs K 


extract a ſlight yellow tincture from it, that ſcarce takes off 
any thing of the weight of the metal: nor will it dif/olvg 
15 5 too weak; ſo that both metals are ſafe from 


it. But this aqua regia, after it has diſſolved gold as far as it 
can do; that is, after it has extracted a yellowiſh tincture 


from it; is ſtill. in a condition to. diſſolve ſilver. 


This phænomenon Mr. Homberg accounts for hence: that 
ſpirit of ſalt, whether alone, or joined with ſpirit of nitre. 
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| *, being employed in keeping thoſe few particles of gold diſſolued, 
|. will not meddle with the ſilver: which, by this means, re- 
ceiving the impreſſion of the greater quantity of ſpirit of nitre 
alone, is diſſolved thereby. But the experiment cannot be in- 
verted, 1. e. aqua regia cannot begin with diſſolving ſilver 
nitre does not hinder ſpirit of ſalt 8 on gold; as 
ſpirit of ſalt does ſpirit of nitre from acting on ſilver. 
Diſſalvents are uſually called by the chemiſts menſtruumts. 
Univerſal Dis$0LVENT. See the article ALCAHEST.,., 


os 


ke ſtructure of a mix'd body; whereby, what was one, and 
contiguous, is divided into little parts, either homogeneous, 
or heterogeneous. See ANALYSIS, and DIVISION. 
Difſ#lution, then, is a general name for all reductions of con- 
crete bodies into their ſmalleſt parts, without any regard either 
to ſolidity or fluidity : though, in the uſual acceptation of the 
word among authors, it is reſtrained to the reduction of ſolid 
bodies into a ſtate of fluidity; which is more properly expreſſed 
by ſolution, as a branch of diſſolution. e 
According to the opinion of Fr. Tertius de Lanis, now con- 
| firmed by that of the learned Boerhaave, in his chemiſtry, the 
power, or faculty, of diſſolving, is lodged in fire alone. 


their effect by means of the fiery ſpicula they abound withal. 
Even air, which is judged a powerful menſtruum, owes all its 
force to the rays of light diffuſed therein. 


phænomena thereof, from the great principle of attraction ; 


part of the arguments and conſi 
the reality of that principle. | Mary” + 
A ſpecimen of that great author's way of philoſophizing on 
the ſubject of diſſolution take as follows: ER AS 
When ſalt of tartar diſſolves by lying in a moiſt place, is not 
tis done by an attraction between the particles of the ſalt of 
tartar, and thoſe of the water which float in the air in 
form of vapours ? and why does not common. ſalt, or ſalt- 
petre, or vitriol, do the like, but for want of ſuch an at- 
traction? and when aqua fortis, or ſpirit of vitriol, poured on 

_ ſteel filings, diſſolve the filings, with a great heat and ebul- 
lition, is not this heat and ebullition effected by a violent 
motion of the parts? and does not that motion 7E that 
the acid parts of the liquor ruſh towards the parts of the metal 
with violence, and run forcibly into its pores; till getting be- 
tween the outermoſt particles and the main maſs of metal, 
they looſen them therefrom, and ſet them at liberty to float off 
into the Water? when a ſolution of iron, in aqua fortis, diſſalves 
lapis calaminaris, and lets go the iron; or a ſolution of copper 
Aiſſolves iron immerſed in, and lets go the copper; or 2 ſolu- 
tion of mercury, in aqua fortis, poured on iron, copper, tin, 
or lead, diſſolves the metal, and lets go the mercury; does not 
this argue, that the acid particles of the aqua fortis are at- 
tracted more ſtrongly by the lapis calaminaris than by iron ; 
by iroa than by copper; by copper than by filver ; and by 


rations, whereby he proves 


for the ſame reaſon, that iron requires more aqua fortis to arſ- 


| _ ſome of the particles thereof, 
lightly firſt, and afterwards diſſolue gold; by reaſon ſpirit of 


DISSOLUTION, in phyſics, a diſcontinuation, or analyſis, of | 


Other fluids, commonly ſuppoſed diſſoluents, only produce | 


Sir Iſaac Newton accounts for all diſſolutions, and the ſeveral | 
and, in effect, the phznomena of diſſolution furniſh a great | 


iron, copper, tin, and lead, than by mercury? and is it not 


4 
= , iy 
- n 
V+ — 
1 b * _ * 


alcalies in common water; bat that ſome are bot, 
of all fixed alcalies. This difference may be acc, s do 
hence, that, all fixed alcalies having been calcined a for 
ment fire, they have impriſoned and retained in hs = 
| leg 
But it is ſurpriſing, that diſſalutions, accompanied . 
mentation, &c. whefe the matters boil and 2 = fer. 
with a great noiſe, ſhould be cold, and make de fl. be 
8 fall, * un fa n | ems. 
This coldneſs, with ſo conſiderable an augmentat: 
tion, is ſomewhat extraordinary. But mis b = 1 1 
theſe cold fermentations, there are ſome that emit hot vn 
Thus it is with a mixture of oil of vitriol, and ſal amm 
for a thermometer being plunged in the mixture, and rr, 
a little higher, to receive. only the fumes thereof te ft 
thermometer is ſeen to fall very haſtily, through the coldn 0 
of the fermentation; and the latter to riſe, through the þ 
of the vapours. M. Geoffroy adds an experiment, * ; 
that cold water is rendered {till colder, for a few momen 5 
by throwing a large quantity of live coals cherein. 8 
D1s80LUTION, in chemiſtry, pharmacy, Ec. ence, 00 
reduction of a compact, hard, or ſolid body, into à g 
Nate, by the action of ſome fluid menſtruum, or 40 
dent. | | 


hot Vapours, 


—J23 HL conDrs<uycs =. . I 


7 


Dr. Freind gives us a mechanical account of diſſlitia in fla 
the inſtance of falt diſſolved in water, which is the not of 
ſimple operation that falls under this head, This motion he _ 
aſcribes to that attractive force, which is ſo very extenſive in = 
natural philoſophy, that there is no kind of matter but what by 
is under its influence, It may be obſerved, he fays, that | A] 
the corpuſcles of ſalts, which are the moſt ſimple of any, ae fo 
withal very minute, and, for their bulk, very ſolid; and thee- Lo 
fore they exert a very ſtrong attractive force, which, cateri kay: 
par ibus, is proportional to the quantity of matter, Hence it in 
comes to paſs, that the particles of water are more ſtrong 1 
attracted by the ſaline particles, than they are by one anal 5 
the particles of water, therefore, cohering but looſely, and n F 
being eaſily moveable, approach the corpuſcles of ſalts, and D ( 
run, as it were, into their embraces ; and the motion of them F 
is quicker, or ſlower, according to their leſs or greater d- 4 
ſtances; the attractive force, in all bodies, being ſtrongeſt at Fre 
the point of contact. Therefore, if ſalt be thrown into the 54g 
middle of a diſh full of water, we ſhall find the aqueous par- ou 
_ ticles, which are in the middle of the diſh, ſharp, and pur- 10 
gent to the taſte; but the water upon the ſides of the veſel then 
almoſt infipid; ſo that, when ſuch a motion once aries, Dir 


the aqueous particles are carried with the fame force to- 
wards; the ſalts; and the moment of them is to be eſtimated 
from the ratio of their weight, and celerity,. conjundly. by 


the force of this impulſe, they open to themſelves a pallage That 
into the pores of the ſalts, which are very numerous; and, x do li 
length, they ſo break and divide its texture, that all cohehon The 
of the parts is deſtroyed : hereupon, being ſeparated and re- diam 
moved to a convenient diſtance from one another, they ar rallaz 


diſperſed, and float here and there about. the water. 


Dissoruriox of metals, &c. by fire, is particulatly called 


fuſion. 


„ 


ſolve it than copper; and copper more than the other metals; 


apt to ruſt; and next after iron, copper? When aqua fortis 
dl ſolves ſilver; and not gold; and aqua regia difſelves gold, 
and not ſilver; may it not be ſaid, that aqua fortis is ſubtile 
enough to penetrate the pores of gold as well as of filver, but 
it wants the attractive force to give it entrance; and the ſame 
of aqua regia, and filyer ? and when metals are diſſolved in 
acid menſtruums, and the acids, in conjunction with the 
metal, act aſter a different manner; ſo as that the taſte of 
the compound is milder than that of the ſimples, and ſome- 
times a ſweet one; is it not becauſe the acids adhere to the 


compound diſſoluble in water; will it not, by adhering 
ſtrongly to the metal, become unactive, and loſe its taſte ; 
and the compound become a taſteleſs earth? for ſuch things 
as are not diſoluble by the moiſture of the tongue are inſipid. 
Newt. Opt. in Cale. | nd Shs 


diſſolutions : it is nothing ſurpriſing, that a ſimple diſſolution 


ſea - ſalt, or ſal ammoniac, or vitriol, has been caſt, ſhould 
become the colder by the mixture of ſuch ſalts; it being ob- 
vious, that the ſalts, being of themſelves deſtitute of motion, 
and coming to ſhare that which the fluidity gives the water, 
muſt diminiſh it, 
with by diſſolution ; and it is generally agreed, among phi- 
leaſt, a diminution of motion, 3 | 
Yet, notwithſtanding this general principle, it is no great 
wonder all di alutions are not cold, as thole are of all v 


- 


* 


| ; 


v; 
= 


and that of all metals iron is di ſelved moſt eaſily, and is molt F 


metallic particles, and thereby loſe much of their activity? 
And if the acid be in too ſmall a proportion to make the 


M. Geoffroy furniſhes ſome curious experiments on cola 


ſhould be cold ; that common water, for inſtance, wherein || 


when they become intimately mixed there- 


loſophers, that heat is a motion, and cold a ceſſation, or, at 


olatile 


| D1s$0LUTION of the blood, is an affection of that humour, d. 
rectly oppoſite to coagulation. | | 
The diſſolution is ſuch a comminution of the fibrous pas 
of the, blood, as indiſpoſes it for that ſeparation of the oy 
mentum from the ſerous part, which always enſues in healtl 
blood on its cooling out of the body. 2 
This diſſolution is frequently the conſequence of min 
and peſtilential fevers, and ſhews itſelf in petechiæ, or 172 
ſpots; alſo of certain poiſons, particularly the bites 0 | 
nomous beaſts, Tc. | 
: Drs$0LUT1ON of parliament. 
' DISSONANCE, or Discoxp, in muſic, 
4 ſn 13 bs 5 ef f a mixture, or meeting 
di ſſonance is properly the reſult of a mixture, - 
of two ſounds, ph es diſagreeable to the car: * 31 
Jones, tritones, falſe fifth, redundant fourth, ſeven, © 
Difſenances are ſometimes uſed in mutiic, and hate ©. 
effect therein, tho” it be only occaſionally. Sec 1900 * 
DISSYLLABLE, a word of two ſyllables; as fert 


ment, &c. 


See PARLIAMENT. 
a falſe conſonanch 


The ſpondee, trochee, iambus, and pyrrhichivs, are 4 perpen 
labic feet. See SPONDEE, &c. 4 , nw the |; 
DISTANCE, properly denotes the ſhorteſt line jr 
points, objects, &c. 3 u Pound. 
| | The word is alſo uſed figuratively for an interval, not a i 


reſpect of place, but alio of time, or quality. © ,, fon 
| Thus, bes the diſtance of the creation of the mew 
the nativity of Jeſus Chriſt, is upwards of 115 | 1 
diſtance between the Creator and creature 15 = — 
For the viſion of Dis r Ax ck, or the manner wherell 
| by the idea of di/fance in objects; ſee VIS1oR. 
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a \xcts, in geometry, ate meaſured by the chain, decem- Per ſpechive, fe. 12.) drawn between the eye O, and the ptin- 
187 A | | | 


and the like. See CHAIN, &e : cipal point F. . | 3 Ts 
ar DISTANCES are found by taking bearings thereto This, as it is perpendiculat to the plane; or table, can only be 


ſuacee tremes of a line whoſe length is given, See the diſtance of the eye from the table. | LO 
m 21 5 Tuxopol ir E, &c. - Js ; Point of DisTANCE, in perſpective, is a point in the horizontal 
ha in geography, is the arch of a great circle inter-] line at ſuch diſfance from the principal point, as is that of the 
DisrANcE; j 


las, | | | eye from the ſame, SY 3 ä 
22 3 f two places A and B (Tab. Geggraphy, Such is the point P, and Q (Tab, Perſpectiue, hg: 12.), in 
To fin fir remote from each other. Aſſume two ſtations, the horizontal line PQ; whoſe 1 from the principal 
6.4 D from which both the places A and B may be ſeen;] point F, is equal to that of the eye from the ſame F. 
Cond coper inſtrument find the angles ADC, CDB, Dis ANCE of the Baſt ions, in fortification, is the ſide of the ex- 
and W1 FDB; and meaſure the diſtance C D. terior polygon. | 
AC, * triangle ACD we have two angles given, AC DIDIS TASTE, or Discvsr, a loſs of appetite, or an aver 
Then 5 0 together with a ſide ; from which, by an eaſy rule repugnance, to foods which are commonly eaten. | 
and A metry delivered under the article TRIANGLE, wel Di/afte is held, by phyſicians, one of the principal diſorders 
{og 7 : . | of the ſtomach. It ariſes from a want of ſenſation in the 
find - in che triangle CBD, the baſe D C, and the angles] upper orifice of the ventricle, which may be occaſioned various 
902 gh e being given; NB d und. x ways: as, by a too great abundance of food ; thick, heavy 
R_ _ 5 e triangle A D B, having the ſides A D and DB, humours in the ſtomach ; fat, viſcid aliment; obſtructions of 
1 . with the included angle ADB; the ee. re-] the lacteals; ſuppreſſions of the uſual evacuations; intermiſ- 
a | AB is found by. the rules given for the reſolution of ſions of the ordinary exerciſes; a defect in the nerves, in hav- 
quire R ing their natural faculty aboliſhed, or ſuſpended, as in a le- 
_P 6 vt of a remote object being known, to find its di- thargy, and apoplexy; and, according to Sylvius, by a groſs 
s ge. the eye firſt deſcries it ; and, again, the height viſcid ſaliva, or a thick bile, aſcending out of the ſmall guts 

gy e given, to find the diſtance to which the eye can} into the ſtomach, 8 ts | 

each An, ſurface of the ſea, or land: add the height of DISTEMPER, in medicine. See the article Dis E AsE. 

* we AB ( fig. 9.) to the ſemidiameter of the earth BC,tDisTEMPER is alſo uſed, in painting, for the working up of 
þ „ich you have AC; and ſince in the rectangle triangle] colours with ſomething elſe beſides bare water, or oil. 

iDC the fides A C and DC are given, the angle D CA is] If the colours be prepared with the former of theſe, that kind 
found by the common rule for reſolution of triangles, the of Painting is called limning ; and if with oil, it is called 
wantity of which angle forms the arch DB; which arch, Painting in oil, or ſimply painting. | 
Jam into feet, or the like, gives the diſtance re-] If the colours be mixed with ſize, whites of eggs, or any ſuch 
b , proper glutinous, or unctuous, ſubſtance, and not with oil; 
cage . or. the height of the eye AB five feet, which is] they then fay, it is done in diſtemper; as thoſe of the admirable 
ſomewhat 15 than in a man of ordinary ſtatute: ſince B C} cartoons at Hampton- court. 4 8 ho 
is 19696 539, A C will be 19695 544; and the angle D AB DISTENSION, the act of ſtretching a thing; alſo the ſtate 
will be found 89? by minutes, 43 ſeconds: conſequently} of a thing violently ſtretched, and diſtended. See TEN“ 


ſion, or 


and DCB, or the arch DB, is 2 17% or 137“; and therefore, | $10N: | a; "i 5 
tm ſince 1, or 36000, make 343752 Paris feet; DB is 130813] er 17 8 Dann” cauſing a ſtupor, obſtru- 
er di- 7 4 1 a | o 20%. . : | * 
elt at = the ſame manner we find the diſtance A B, to which DISTICH, AIETIXON, a couplet of verſes; or a piece of 
to the in object of a given altitude D B may be ſeen ; and, con-] poetry, the ſenſe whereof is comprehended in two lines. 
3s par- ſequently, we know. hat- dance we are off from an ob- There are excellent morals in Cato's 178 See Vigneul 
| pun- ject of a given altitude, when we firſt diſcover the topf de Marville on the diſtichs of Cato, L. I. p. 54, 55. 
> vellel thereof. | | & & 3 and pentameter verſes, otherwiſe called elegiacs, 
ariſes Disraxce, in navigation, is the number of miles, or leagues, are difpoſed in dr/tichs. | | COTE, 
re to- ohh 2 05 has ſalled from ay point. See SAILING. * i DISTICHIASIS 45 medicine, a diſorder of the eye-lids ; 
op Disrance, in aſtronomy.— The — of the ſun, planets, worn inſtead of one, they have two rows of cilia, or 
iy. U and comets, is found from their parallax. ah | Pairs. ; | We 2 
paſſage That of the fixed ſtars, as having no ſenſible parallax, we can * The word is formed of Js, twice; and 51 es, Or got og, 
_ x - little more than gueſs at. | 1 | wy order, rank, „ ey DS. 
cohelon e di f the planets from the ſun and earth, in ſemi- . | 
and le- e 8 g's p — the greateſt bent mY In the diſtichiaſis, over the common, and natural hairs, there 
they ate rallax 6”; and the 8 of the orbits, as aſſigned by] grows another extraordinary row, which frequently eradicates, 
Kepler; are as follow: Cie I and tears up the former; and, pricking the membrane imme- 
ly called | | | . diately inveſting the eye, occaſions pain, and draws defluxions 
1 | . upon it. VVV e e : 
our, d- 6 E Mean. | Leaſt. 3 om woes (re It is cured by plucking up tte ſecond rows of hairs 
| — | 8 — . | with nippers, and cauterizing the pores out of which they 
ous pars +a 34500 3269250) 30829 Saturn 3805560327544 274532 iſſued. . | | 
he call "2 6 boot: nr egos Jupiter” 1222250179259130268B|HTrgSTILLATION, or DEesTILLATION, in chemiſtry s 
in health > | 57220] 52326 47426 Mars 92221] 52944 13668 204 e h | & of £ TY . 
in healt ' | 34995] 34377] 33758|jSun 4 and pharmacy, the art, or act, of ſeparating, or drawing 
| aw | 25061] 24889 be Wed 7 4245 1 off, the ſpirituous, aqueous, oleaginous, or ſaline parts, of 
malignant ay | 16142] 13340] 105 37 Mercury] 5 11380 37179 Ray a mixed body from the groſſer and more terreſtrial pats, by 
or pup | | Moon | | means of fire; and collecting and condenſing them again by | 
tes of de r * x | cold. 5 W 1 | # 
| Mr. Caffini makes the 2 9 | The uſe of diftillation is very great; it being by means here- 
znces ſomewhat leſs ; as ſuppoſing]. 171 ROT, . 
One” eſun's parallax a ma Y 5 ppoung - 2 waters, ſpirits, eſſences, and extracts, are chiefly | 


Fee * PL | Diſtillation is uſually performed by means of fire raiſed to a 
ow 8 * | 1 Leaſt. | Dijt. from Great. Mean. | Leaſt. greater or leſſer degree, as circumſtances require. 
Oo Ithhe Earth.] eſt. 5 
on 244000]210000|1 76000 Venus 
5 143000]155000] 87000 Mercury 
mn | 39209] 33500 8000, Moon 

| 22374] 22000| 21626; | 


* 


Os he fire is either applied immediately to the veſſels wherein 
38000] 22090] booof the matters are to be diſtilled; or it is applied mediately, by 
33000 22000 T1000] . means of water, ſand, iron filings, &c, "Theſe different me- 

oy 57 53 thods of applying the fire, are called baths, bainea ;- balneum 
| 1 | marie, or maris; balneum wary won &c, They are alſo 

Dr. Hook 5 8 ; | | | called heats ; as ſand-heat, water-heat, &c. 

Ferpendica1, g exact obſervation with a teleſcope of 16 feet,] Diſtillation is twofold: 1%, Per aſcenſum, by aſcent ; when 
3 rly ——. firſt diſcovered, that the diſtancer of the matter to be di/7illed is above the fire, and the ſpirit, or 

. A 2 te zenith is not the ſame at all times of the] other principle, is raiſed from it. We 
and 27 0 rly the bright ſtar in the dragon's head he 2%, Per defenſes, by deſcent ;3 when the matter which is to 

{= 8 go ſeconds nearer the zenith of Greſham col- be di/tilled is below the fire, and the vapour drawn from it is 
him, Mr. Þ whine ſolſtice, then in the eſtival: and, after] precipitated to the bottom of the veſſel. a i 54 Mit 

he. 0 ſteed obſerved the like variations in the pole-| D18T1LLATION by aſcent is either right, or oblique. NE” 1 

ISTANce if 1b. : | DES Right Dis$TILLATI1ON is performed with a common alembic, - 9 

uch of t . ſun from the moon's node, or apogee, is an] or cucurbit; wherein the liquor is raiſed, and deſcends again, 


; | | veſſels, as retorts. Its uſe is, for ſuch bodies as conſiſt of. 
Cu Ow point. Such is the line OF (Tab, | | heavier particles, and which cannot be raiſed without a ſtrong 


| 3R | impulſe, 


S it {i 
and the er intercepted between the ſun's true place] in form of drops, into a receiver : this is chiefly uſed when, 3 | l 
Mate Disæ eye mo apogee. See Nov,  _ the texture of the body is ſuch as allows of un eaſy aſcent, as * | | 
m, reduced to th 4 5 aiſtance of the planet's place from the in vegetables. 3 3 1 
ne q Brauce. ecliptic. See CURTATE. Oblique Dis TILLATION is performed fideways, and in crooked = 


be eye to the 1 in perſpective, is a right line drawn from 
01. J. No 46. 


DIS 


Impulſe, nor even 


the alembic ; of which kind are almoſt all minerals and me- 
tals. _ % . | 
DisTILLATION by deſcent is where the fite is applied on the 


top, and all around the veſſel, whoſe orifice is at the bottom; 


and, conſequently, the vapour not being able to riſe upwards, 
it is forced to precipitate, and diſtil down to the bottom. 
There is a $row kind of di/til/ation by deſcent, called per 
deliquium ; which is a natural liquefying, or reſolving, of ſalts 
into a liquor, by means of moiſture. _- 8 
In the refolution of ſimples, an excellent method to preſerve 


their virtues is, in Iieu of fire, or any other 184 heat, 


which might alter or deſtroy theſe virtues, to make uſe of | the | 


| heat of a dunghil made of putrefied herbs, 15 
The proceſs and meaſures of diſtillation are very different, ac- 
cording to the different ſubjeQs to be ditilled. | 
Acid ſpirits are uſually drawn in a reverberatory furnace, and 
with a vehement fire; ponderous woods, as guaiacum, box, 
e. are "diſtilled" in a retort, after the ſame manner: in 


theſe, firſt comes a little phlegm, and then, the fire in- 


creaſing, the ſpirits. fly out in white clouds: when they 
ceaſe to come, the matter in the receiver is filtrated through 
#tunitel: 
Tellldd-". © | V 
-Odoriferous plants, as baum, wormwood, ſage, hyſſop, &c. 
are di/tilled by the cucurbit, or veſica ; firſt pouring a ſtrong 


decoction of the ſame plant hot upon the plant itſelf bruiſed, |; 


or adding commori water to the plant, whether dry or freſh, 
cut with ſheers into ſmall pieces, and letting the whole digeſt 


in a cloſe veſſel two days: then about half the water, or 


ſpirit, is drawn away by diſfillation; and what remains, be- 
ing preſſed, filtrated, and evaporated, to the conſiſtence of 
honey, is the extract of the plant. Laſtly, drying what re- 
mained in the cloth after expreſſion, and burning it, they 
make a lixivium of its aſhes ;\ which being filtrated, and 
evaporated to drineſs, what remains is the fixed ſalt of the 
ant. ST 
— not odoriferous, are ſometimes managed thus: the 
plant, being pounded, and two thirds of the alembic, or re- 
tort, filled wich it; they pour a good quantity of the expreſſed 


juice of the ſame plant upon it, ſo as the bruiſed matter may 


float therein, without ſticking any- where to the veſſel; then 
they draw off about half as much water as there was juice, 
which is the di/7illed water of that plant: what remains, be- 
ing preſſed in a cloth, and the juice ſettled, they filtrate, and 
_ Evaporate it to two thirds ; and, ſetting it in a cool place, the 
eſſential ſalt ſhoots into cryſtals. 1 8 
There is a method of DrsT1LL1 
formed: they take, for inſtance, four pounds of flowers, 
more or leſs, and put them in three or four pints of water, 
and put the whole in a limbec, which they lute exactly; then 
place it in a veſſel half filled with ice, beaten and ſalted, as if 
they meant to freeze the water; then fit on a receiver, and 
lute it well: then, wetting a linen cloth in hot water, they 


cover the limbec- head there with, repeating this ſeveral times; 


by which means, the fineſt parts are raiſed from the flowers. 

ut care muſt be taken, that all the ſu 
been firſt emptied out of the limbec. 
Dr. Beal, in the Philoſophical. 
traordinary kind of cold diſtillations, viz. made by froſt and 
cold air: his thermometer being «poſed out of doors, du- 
ring the ſevere froſts of 1665. ; 4. clear drops, like dew, aſ- 
cended to the top of the tube, which afterwards, in time, 
re- deſcended into the ſtem, and filled the ſpace of half an 
inch; and, though the ſpirit of wine itſelf was tinged very 
deep, yet this ſecond ſpirit was clearer and brighter than any 
cryſtal; The like he did by expoſing his thermometer to the 
hot air in the middle of fummer : and hence takes occa- 
ſion to recommend a further proſecution of this pſychro- 

technia. TD | 8 
The aſcent of fluids, we are taught by philoſophy, is effected 
two ways: 1. On account of their ſpecific gravity; and, 
2. By impulſe. mans . 
The firſt way of elevation is manifeſt, from this lemma; vix. 


that particles of bodies which ſwim in any fluid, if they be 
muſt be borne upwards by that fluid: 


ſpecifically lighter, | 

hence, as 4 fl liquors are carried upwards through the air, 
it is to be inquired, how they come to be ſpecifically lighter 
than air. oe ; _ 
Now, a fluid will be ſpecifically lighter than another, when, 
under a larger ſurface, it has an equal, or a leſs, gravity : ac- 

_ cording to this proportion, the bulk of the fluid ought to be 

increaſed in diſtillation ; and how eaſily, by the help of fire, 
it may be increaſed, or, which is the ſame thing, rarefied, will 
appear, from what we have ſaid under the articles RAREF ac- 
TION, and Hear. 3 | 

Ic is known, by compptation, that the proportion of the ſpe- 
cific gravity of water to that of air is ſomething moi e than 
as eight hundred to one: ſince, therefore, ſimilar ſpheres, or 
ſolids, are as the cubes of their diameters ; and the ſpecific 
gravity decreaſes reciprocally in the very ſame proportion as 


perfluous water have 


by the ſtrongeſt ſo high as the. top of | 


' which lets paſs the ſpirits, leaving a black fetid oil | 


NG cold; which is thus per- | 


. 


moved with that rapidity, as to acquire and communicate 


.. heavier than the air contained in the retort, as thoſe of ac 


Another thing to be noted is, that the ſame quantity of mit- 


: bodies, ſo rarefied, exert. Whoſoever, therefore, well cob 
Tranſafions, mentions an ex- 


DISTINCT motion, or idea, according to Mr. Leibnitt 


DIS. 


ticle of water lighter than a particle of air, n 
ſary than to rarefy it till its 3 becomes pin Necel 
er; which, in this caſe, is but a very ſmall degree K ON 
Qtion : for the cube of the diameter, in a particle a 
is one thouſand : if the diameter be made eleven 
er, the cube will be 1331, and if twelve, 1728. 
ter, when rarefied but twelve degrees, will be ah 
lighter than air: and, if the rarefaction be carried on f 
it may eaſily be collected, from the increaſe of the Mtn, 
that a particle of water may be rendered almoſt. ink, * 
lighter than air. Now, the elevation of bodies equal; *. 
and heavy, is always proportionable to their differen; 8 Ka 
to be rarefied ; that is, they aſcend quicker, upon td, te 
cation of any force, the more ſuſceptible they are of 2 1 
ction: but in bodies whoſe aptitude to rarefy is ly 
time of aſcent is to be determined by their ſpecific gravity 
But it is not only ſpecific gravity that ſerves to eleyzre bod 
in diſtillation; +. an external impulſe may alſo cauſe tes 
aſcent : the impulſe, we have here to do with, comes a 
the fire ; whoſe particles, though extremely ſmall ang Vole 
yet may raiſe; bodies much heavier. than themſelves, by adi 
upon them with a certain degree of force. For ſince the mo. 
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ment of a body, or that force by which it acts upon another di 
is in a 3 ratio of the quantity of matter, and cc. /1 
rity; the celerity may be ſo increaſed, as to give a (ufficien a 
force to the body, though the quantity of matter in it be ug; 
ever ſo, ſmall. Let ſome heavy body, therefore, be ſuppoſed ano 
to deſcend, with no other moment than what it receives DST: 
from its own, gravity z in this caſe, then, the air, which on 
is much lighter, may be moved with ſuch celerity, as not prop 
only to ſuſtain that body, but to mount it up higher: The 
and the more rapid the impetus of tHe air is, or the ſurface f by 
the body more diffuſed, the higher and ſwifter will the ele. who 


tion be. | 8 | 
So fire, though it be a body of the minuteſt ſize, may he 
what force can be deſired towards removing any obſtacls, 
When, therefore, the moment of fire is avgmented in the 
manner explained, ſo as to exceed the force of the di il 
body, it will remove it from its former ſituation ; or, whati 
here the ſame thing, becauſe the direction of its motion tend 
upwards, it will carry it up. And thus, particles ſpecif: al 


ſpirits are, aſcend by a more violent impulſe of the fire uſed i 

diſtillation. | 
ter is elevated ſo much the eaſier, in proportion as the ſur 
face is enlarged : for the more this is diffuſed, the more pars 
ticles of fire it receives. Having, therefore, this united force 

to drive it up, it more eaſily aſcends; ſo that, by the ſame de 
gree of fire, bodies will not equally ariſe, though they ar 
equally heavy, if. there be that difference in their ſurfaces i 
ready ſuppoſed: _ 5 a ng | 

© The air, alſo, has no ſmall ſhare in the buſineſs of animpule; 

for, being rarefied by the fire, it is not only impelled upwat 
itſelf, but it carries other particles up with it: and it may 
learned, by many very familiar experiments, what impe 


ſiders theſe three things; viz. ſpecific levity, an impellng 
force, and the extent of ſurface 7 and what may be eff 
by them ; and how many ways, and in what proportions, l 
of them may be changed; will very eaſily account for 
the variety which is found in the ſeveral proceſſes of dia 


tion. 


when we can enumerate marks and characters enough wie BY 
by to recollect a thing. . | 10 tempt 
Such, e. gr. is this; that a circle is a figure bounded u wh 


| curve line that returns into itſelf ; all the points whereot a 
equally diſtant from one middle part. 


7 nt 

DisTiNCT baſes in optics, is that diſtance, from the pole 7 10 D. 
convex glaſs, in which objects, beheld. . it Al, m 
diſtinct, and well defined: fo that the diſtinit aſe cond mon x 
with what we otherwiſe call the ſoſfus. "Tr be pre 
The diſtin&? baſe is cauſed by the collection of ther" dee 
ceeding from a ſingle point in the object, into a ling hic Diftr, 
in the repreſentation: and therefore concave g n hare Finite 1) 


do not unite, but ſcatter and diſſipate the rays» 
real diſtin baſe. reer 
DISTINCTION, a diverſity 


* 


in things, or conceptions 


ws I 
Logicians define diſtinction, an aſſemblage of two, 5 | i 
words, whereby —— things, or their concep iſe, 
denoted. r the ther infinite 
There are three kinds of diſtinctions, taken from Ld Liftly 
ferent modes of exiſtence : the firſt real, the 0 | berbert 


and the laſt rational. which ms 


Real Dis r ix c To is that between things Older: if tte par 
iſt, or be conceived to exiſt, apart from each of tyoſ The uf 
is that between two ſubſtances, or the move levy 
Sang. i 3 tte 4% 

Modal Dis rinc rio is that between ſeverdl Mont 'r duty 

ob e 


ty d 
the 5 of their diameters increaſe; in order to make a par- 


* 


_ whereof may exiſt without the other; but not v1# 


a 5 5 
ä DET. 
«rout that: ſuch is that, between the mind, and an] and, therefore, dogs, bucks, coneys, &c. that ate feræ na- 
ute between wax, and its hardnels ; water, and 0 D cannot be eee = Xi 
bine. | 15 Again, although it be of a valuable property, as a horſe (yet 
is, or rational DISTINCTION, is that be. when a man or woman is riding on him), or an ax (in a man's 
Disrix feveral things, which are really one and the ſame, and hand cutting wood), theſe, and the like, are for that time pri- 
tween fone cannot Exiſt without the other, nor, vice verſa,| vileged, and cannot be diflrained, 55 * 
80 jthout this: ſuch is that between a thing, and its] Again, valuable things ſhall not be diftrained for rent, which 
n the eſſence, and properties, & c. are for the benefit and maintenance of trades, and which, by 
15 tif gion ſome authors admit two kinds ; the one conſequence, are for the commonwealth, and are by autho- 
0 h called ration? ratiocinatæ, having ſome founda-| =p of the law there; as a horſe in a ſmith's ſhop ; mate- 
. bt things; as when we diſtinguiſh the juſtice, of God rials in the weaver's ſhopfor making cloth; cloth, or garments, 
tion o mercy. the other called rationis ratiocinantis, which] in the taylor's hop; ſacks of corn, or meal, in a mill, or a 
bon i andation at all; and therefore is, by many, quite] market; nor any thing di/trained for damage-feaſant ; for it 
95 8 5 th II z in cuftodtalegis. 3 | | 
nl e hy there is.no diſtin fia rationis, A ain, nothing ſhall be diſtrained for rent, which cannot be 
at the ſame time, a real diſtinction: thus, ſay they, x4 © endered again in as 12 a plight, as it was at the time of the 
+ ind juſt God, are, to each other, as, milk and white] diſtreſt taken; as ſheaves or ſhocks of corn cannot be di/- 
5 and a. juſt God, anc merciful God, as white milk trained for rent, but for damage: feaſant they. ay. 8 
a oof milk. But when I ſay, milk is diſtinguiſhed. from] Again, beaſts belonging to the plough ſhall not be di/rained. 
white milk, or white milk from ſweet milk, the diftintion| Laſtly, furnaces, caldrons, or the like, fixed to the free- 
bl between whiteneſs and ſweetneſs, which. is a real d/i1n-| . holds, or doors, or windows of an houſe, or the like, can- 
"Lk n WOE TS not be diftrained : when a diſtreſs is taken that has life in it, 
Nabe Drisrixcriox, called alſo by the ſchoolmen it muſt be brought into the common pound, or kept in an open 
ET is, a, non-agreemens. of, by-| place, where tie owner may pjve it food. 1 
no, whereby this entity is not that, or one thing is not DISTRIBUTION, the act of dividing a thing into ſeveral 
. Wy | . I | parts, in order to the diſpoſing each in its proper place. See 
Dusr Mc T 15, or Dis ix uo, in the ſchools, an expedient to Diviston, _ | 3 gh 
41 an argument, or to clear up, and unfold an ambiguous A dramatic poet ſhould have diſtributed his ſubjet into acts 
"poſition, which may be true in one ſenſe, and falſe in another. | and ſcenes, before he proceed to the verſification, &c. See 
s hard preſſed, but he diſengaged himſelf Acr, &c. Orators diſtribute their harangues into exordium, - 
by a diſtinguo. Moliere makes T. D. ſay to his miſtreſs, narration, confirmation, We. | | 
vho had told him, he muſt ſubmit to the will of a perſon The Jewiſh nation was diſtributed into 12 tribes, 
te loved: Diſtinguo, Mademoiſelle, pour Pintereft de ſon| The digelt is d;/iribured into 50 books, 
I The diftribution of the food throughout all the parts of the 
DISTORTION, in medicine. Dis roRTIO Oris, or Dis- | body, is one of | the on wonders in nature. 8 
TokTION of the mouth, is a contraction, ot ſhortening of Manual and quotidian DisTRIBUT1ONS, denote certain ſmall 
e mouth, occaſioned by a convulſion, or a palſy] | ſums of money, appointed by the donors, or founders there- 
14 5 of, to be eilte to ſuch of the canons of a chapter as 
When a diffortion ariſes from a convulſion, it is on the] are actually preſent, and aſſiſtant at certain offices. 
ſane fide with the convulſion, the force of the convulſed part Dis r RIU TIox, in rhetoric, is a kind of deſcription; or a 
bring ſuperior to that of the ſound part: on the contrary, _ whereby an orderly diviſion and enumeration is-made 
A 5 
F 


other 
Hof 1 


le 0 ration 


: 


the principal qualities of a ſubject. 
dor example, He has underſtanding to ſee our faults, juſtice 
In a diflortion of the mouth, the patient can only ſpit on one] to reſtrain them, and authority to puniſh them. Their 
ſide; and if you make him laugh, or oblige him to pro- throat is an open ſepulcre; they flatter with their tongues ; 
4 nounce the letter O, you will eaſily perceive, that he only] the poiſon of aſps is under their lips; their mouth is full of 
ore pate | e curſing, and lyes; and their feet are ſwift to ſhed blood. | 
K 5 ny The Greeks call this diſorder 974905 RI ſpaſmus cy- DisTRIBUTION), in printing, the taking a form aſunder, ſepa- 
faneds nicus, 3 I | rating the letters, and diſpoſing them in the caſes again, each 
\ they ar DisrokTION of the eye, called alſo ſquinting, or ſtrabiſmus.] in its proper cell. g Th 5 
5 wo de STRABISMUS. F IDrsrRIBZVUT ION, in architecture. DisTRIBUTION of the plan, 
DISTORTOR Oris, in anatomy, a muſcle of the mouth, denotes the dividing, and diſpenſing the ſeveral parts, and 
nimh Qalled alſo Zygomaticus. See ZYGOMATICUS. I. members, which compoſe the plan of a building. 3 
dun DPSTRACTION, in medicine, ſometimes denotes the act Dis TRIZVTION of ornaments, is an equal, orderly placing of 
it maybe cf pulling a fibre, membrane, or the like, beyond its natu-| the ornaments in any member, or compoſition of architecture. 
4 nl extent: and what is capable of this enlargement, is faid| See ORNAMENT. WW I wy | 
well col to be diſtractile. | DR 8 I DISTRTBUTIVE, that diſtributes, from dis, aſunder; and 


'inpelin TRAIN, in law.—To Dis r RAIN is to attach, or ſeize] tribuere, to give. 8 | 2 

de eff © ons goods, for the ſatisfaction of a debt. | |DisTRIBUTIVE Fuftice, is that whereby we give every perſon 
ortions, 1 IST RES in law, a compulſion had . recourſe to in certain] what belongs to him. See JUSTICE. | | 

hunt for WG = sebone, for bringing a man to appear in court, or to pay| D1sTRIBUTIVES, in grammar, See NUMERALS. 


of fl rent, or other duty denied. . ID ISTRICT, the territory, or extent of juriſdiction, of a 
Ya is divided, by Briton, into real, and perſonal. | judge. | A . 

bmi, A “ DisrRESss is made by diftraining a man's moveable] A judge, or officer, cannot act out of his own diffri. See 
uoh whe goods, and ſeizing all the profits of his lands, and tenements, JuDGE. | 9 SE „ 

* lam the teſte, or date of the writ, for the defendant's con- Dis r RIOT, in law, properly denotes the place wherein a man 
tempt in not appearing to an action brought againſt him] has the power of diſtraining; or, the circuit, or territory, 
When he was ſummoned, or attached : and the ies ſo re-| wherein one may be compelled to appear. Where we ſay, 
uned by the ſheriffs, are forfeited to the king, and eſtreated|] hors de ſon fee; others ſay, extra diftrifium ſuum. — 
to the exchequer, ws 8 DISTRINGAS, a writ directed to the ſheriff, or other officer, 
Ablsrakss is made on immoveable goods. It differs from] commanding him to diſtrain one for a debt to the king; or 1 5 
m Utachment in this, that it cannot be taken by any com-] for his appearan:e at a certain day. See DisTREss. 
wen perſon, without the compaſs of his own fee ; except it DISVELOPED, „ in heraldry, is uſed much in the ſame ſenſe 

preſently after the cattle, or other things, are driven, or with diſplayed.—Thus colours, ſaid in an army to be flying, 
dip; the ground, on purpoſe to avoid ret. | are, in heraldry, ſaid to be diſveleped. 2 
1. is alſo divided into finite, and infinite. -_ - DITCH, in fortification, called alſo Foſs, and Moat, a trench 
a 'STRESS, is that limited by law, how often it ſhall be] -dug round the rampart, or wall of a fortified place, between 
= 2 the party to tryal of the action: viz, once, the ſcarp, and counterſcarp.— See Tab. Fortif. fig. 21. lit. 


7 


' 


* . | i Le . Y h b, &c. | | 8 
. Durzr 88, is without limitation, till the party come; Some ditches are dry; others full of water: each whereof 
Fans a jury, which refuſes to appear upon. certificate off have their advantage. The earth dug out of the ditch ſerves 
info the proceſs is venire facias, habtas corpus, and diftre/s| to form the rampart. | „ | 
1 | Fe The Ditch ſhould be of ſuch breadth as that the talleſt tree 
rad ftreſs is again divided into grand diſtreſi, by Fitz-| may not reach over it, i. e. from 15 to 20 fathoms; though 
0 called magna diſtrictio; and ordinary diftreſs. | the rule others give for the. dimenſions of the ditch, is, that 
1STRESS, is that made of all the goods and chattels it afford earth enough to build the rampart of due magnitude. 
Thee hath within the county. | I The ſpace between the rampart and ditch, being about 6 feet, 
tle 1 effect of diſtreſi is to drive the party di trained to] is called the berm, or lift. 5 | 
the 4 e diſtreſi, and ſo take his action of treſpaſs againſt DITH VRAM RIC, ſomething that relates to the dithyrambus. 3 
al thing or du e or elſe to compound with him for the debt, We ſay, a dithyrambic verſe, dithyrambic poet, dithyrambic 
vict v, * Ther? for which difireſs was made. 3 heat, &c.—A compound dithyrambic word, Mr. Dacier ob- 
| | be of 2 leveral ings not diſtrainable : for a diſtreſs muſt| ſerves, has ſometimes its beauty and force. Some moderns call 
mus, whereof a valuable property is in ſomebody ; ' compoſitions in the taſte of the ode, .only not diſtinguiſhed 


into 


7 
» 8 . 
8 . 


% * * 


poets, ſo that we cannot ſay preciſely what their meaſure was: 


DIVAL, in heraldry, the herb night-ſhade, uſed by ſuch as 


 Divan-Bgcmi, the appellation of one of the miniſters of ſtate 


Into ſtrophes, and conſiſting of all kinds of verſe indifferently, 

_ dithyrambic odes. „ e 
. Dithyrambic poor owes its birth to Greece, and. the tranl- 
ports of wine. It favours ſtrongly of its original ; as ad- 
mitting of no rules, but the ſallies of a fiery imagination. 
And yet att is not quite excluded; but delicately applied, to 
guide and reſtrain the dithyrambic impetuoſity, and only in- 
dulge it in flights that are. pleaſing, In effect, what our 
poets ſay of the ode, is more true Of the dithyrambic, than 
of the ode, that its diſorder is an effect of artrt. 
NTHYRAMBUS, 4AIOTPAMBOZ, in the antient poetry? 

a hymn in honour of Bacchus, full of tranſport, and poeti 


The meaſure, which is what diſtinguiſhes this kind of poetry, | DIVERGENT, or Diyzxc1NG Lines, in geometry, are ſuch 


is ſaid to have been, invented by Dithyrambus, a Theban ; but 
Pindar attributes it to the Corinthians ; and the modern ety- 
mologiſts furniſh us with another origin of the word. 
'In OY the verſe might be called thus from, the god it was 
conſecrated to, who himſelf was named Dithyrambus ; either 
on account, of his having been 1 twice into the world, | 
according to the fable of Semele an Jupiter, or by reafon of 
his. having triumphed twice: from dus, twice ; and Sgpraul &, | 
triumph. Be this as it will, the antients, we are told by 


: * 


Ariſtotle and Horace, gave the appellation dithyrambus to 


thoſe verſes wherein none of the common rules or:meaſures |; | 


were obſerved; much like thoſe called by the French vers 


I bres, by the Italians verſi ſciolti, and by the modern Greeks 
Piuliti i, à name they give to proſe, which. theſe, verſes re- 


ſemble. more than poet. ants) Le 
We have now no remains of the dithyrambi of the antient 


all we know is, that it was very bold, and irregular. The 
poets not only took the liberty to forge new words for the 
purpoſe, but they, made double, and compound words, 
which contributed very much to the magnificence of the di- 


7 hmm . e 1 
Horace has ſometimes imitated them. Dacier, Fa. Commire, 
and ſome other modern writers, have compoſed Latin pieces 
of all kinds of verſe indifferently, according as the ſubject and 
words preſented themſelves, without any order, or diſtri- 
bution into ſtrophes, and call them dithyrambi. See Pix- 
DARIC. c E | 5 50 a3 46 
DITONE *, Dironun, in muſic, an interval compre- 
_ bending two tones, a greater and a leſs. See INTERVAL, 
and Tos. LE eto ertins. oe b7 Tht 
The word is formed of dg, twice; and Toyos, tone. 
The ratio of the ſounds that form the ditone is of 4 to 5; 
and that of the /emi-ditone, of 5 to 6. Fa. Parran makes the 


ditone the fourth kind of ſimple concords : others make it | 


the firſt diſcord, dividing the ditone into 18 equal parts, or 
comma's, the nine on the acute ſide go to the greater tone. 
Salomon de Caux. B | 


* 


.glypha,: _ 06 (ü 
DITTO , in books of accounts, written contracted Do. ſigni- 
+ fees the ſame, viz. as the preceding article. | | 
The word is corrupted from the Italian detto, the ſaid: as in 
our law-phraſe the ſaid premiſes,” meaning the ſame as 
were aforementioned. - Þ * on 


DITRIGLYPH,, in architecture, the ſpace between two tri- | 


blazon with flowers and herbs inſtead of colours and metals, 
for ſable, or black. See SABIE. 32 
DIVALIA “, in antiquity, a feaſt held among the antient Ro- 
mans on the 21ſt of December, in honour of the goddeſs 
Angerona; whence it is alſo called Angeronalia. | 
This feaſt was eſtabliſhed on occaſion, of a diſeaſe which de- 
ſtroyed man and beaſt: that diſeaſe was a kind of ſquinancy, 


or inflammation and ſwelling of the throat, called in Latin | 


; ina; whence the appellation Angeronalia, as Macrobius 

5 * lib. I. Saturn. c. 12. | WED, 

On the day of this feaſt, the pontifices performed ſacrifice in 
the temple of Voluptia, or the goddeſs of joy and pleaſure, 

© who, ſome ſay, was the ſame with Angerona ; and ſuppoſed 
to drive away all the ſorrows and chagrins of life. ; 
DIVAN “, a council-chamber, or court wherein juſtice is ad- 
* in the eaſtern nations, particularly among the 
Turks. ; x 


Divas is an Arabic word, fignifying the ſame with af in | 


the Turkiſh dialect. | 


'The word is alfo uſed for a hall, in the private houſes of 
the orientals.— The cuſtom of China does not allow the 
receiving of viſits in the inner parts of the houſe, but only 

at the entry, in a divan contrived on purpoſe for ceremonies. 

Le Compte. e | 


Travellers relate wonders of the ſilence and expedition of 
the drivans of the eaſt We ſay, the grand vizir has held 


a divan; mearing, that he has aſſembled the grandees of the 


port, to deliberate of the affairs of the empire. 


in Perſia. 


Tue Aan, begbi is the ſuperintendant of juſtice; his place is | 
the laſt of the ſix miniſters _—_ ſecond rank; hw as all | 


| DIVERSITY. This differs from diſtinction in this, that the lt 


To the tribunal of the divan-beghi appeals lie fte 

' paſſed by the governors. He has a fixed Ripend, on e 
ment, of 50000 crowns, that he may render juftic point 
All the ſerjeants, uſhers, &c. of the court, are in W 
of the divan-beghi. He takes cognizance of the * vice 
cauſes of the chams, governors, and other great re 
Perſia, when accuſed of any fault, and receives ws * 
c Bs Irom 
There ate divan-begh/'s not only at court, and in the c, 
but alſo in the provinces, and other cities of the em ug 
This officer, is not confined. by any other law, or Mga 
adminiſtration of juſtice, but the Alcoran ; which l 
| interprets at pleaſure. He takes no cognizance of civil n 


; whoſe diſtance is continually increafing, See LI I 

Lines which converge one way, diverge the oppoſite wh 

DiveRGENnt,' or DIvERGING, in optics, is particular, 3, 
| plied to rays, which, Ming fig a radiant point, or j, 


"In their pallige undergone a r raction, or reflexion, do con 


SAD gs. ar NA 


; finuall recede farther from each other. 
In which ſenſe the word is oppoſed to convergent, which ; 
' plies the rays to approach each other; or to tend to 2 ke | 
where, being arrived, they interſect; and, if continued f 4 
ther, become „„ ie 1. 


Concave glaſſes rend 


* ; 


converging. | | 
Concave mirrors make the rays, converge; and conyex ones 
It is Ge dnilrated. I aries, that as the diameter of ap 
large pupil does not exceed of a digit; diverging rays, floy- 
ing from a radiant point, will enter the pupil, parallel, to il 
intents and purpoſes, if the diſtance of the radiant from the 
eye be 40000 feet. SeeLtiGnrT, and Vision, 
DivtrGinG Hyperbola, is one whoſe legs turn their convexitieg 
towards one another, and run towards quite contrary ways, 
DIVERSION, in war, the act of attacking an enemy in one 
place, where he is weak, and , unprovided, with deſign to 
make him call his forces from another place, where he wx 
| going to make an irruption, or is to be attacked with more 
orce. | | TR. 

The Romans had no way to drive Hannibal out of Italy, bu 
to make a diver/ion, by attacking Carthage. | 
DiveRs10N, in medicine, the turning of the courſe or fux af 
humours from one part to another, by proper applications, 


4 \ n id 
ex the rays diverging; and convex ones, 
c£499<44 | HF. Td. CY ü ' 


| tet is the work of the mind; but the former is in things them- 
| ſelves, antecedent to any operation of the mind. For thing 
that are ſeveral, are different; even though I do not con. 
ceive them. See Dis TIN cTION. AS 8 
The diverſity, or difference of things, therefore, ariſes from 
their eſſential attributes. „ INNS» 
DIVESTING, properly ſignifies undrefling, or ſtripping of 
one's garment, in contradiſtinction to znve/ting. | 
In law, it is uſed for the act of ſurrendering, or relinquilting 
© one's effects. By a contract of donation, or ſale, the donor 
or ſeller, are ſaid to be diſſeiſed, and divęſted of their property 
in ſuch a commodity, and the donee, or purchaſer, becomes 
inveſted therewith. e | 
A demiſe is a general diveſtiture, which the fathers and mo 
thers make of all their effects, in favour of their children. 
DIVIDEND, in arithmetic, the number given to be dv; 
or that whereof the diviſion is made. BE, 
The dividend muſt always be greater than the diviſor, -Ti 
quotient always contains as many units, as the dividend ar 
"tains the diviſor times. | | 
DIVINATION, the act, or art, of foretelling future eien 
See PROPHECY, ENTHUSIASM, Cc. 3 
Divination is divided by the antients into artificial, ws 
natural. 5 7 HEY. 
Artificial DrviNAT1oN, is that, which proceeds by reaſoning 
upon certain external ſigns, conſidered as indications of futu 
rity. | h 
Natal Divinarton, is that, which preſages things om! 
mere internal ſenſe, and perſuaſion of the mind, without a 
aſſiſtance of ſigns. *_ | | | 
Natural Divination, again, is of two kinds; the one 
the other by influx. © 16 
The firſt is founded on this ſuppoſition, that the ſoul, 
lected within itſelf, and not diffuſed, or divided ano 
organs of the body, has, from its own nature ane yo” 
ſome foreknowlege of future things: witneſs what i 
' dreams, ectaſies, the confines of death, c. fer be 
The ſecond is founded on this, that the ſoul recelv® 1 
manner of a mirror, ſome ſecundary illumination 
preſence of God, and other ſpirits. aug 
Artificial divination is alſo of two kinds: the . | 
from natural cauſes : fuch are the predictions o 6 ud 
about the events of diſeaſes, from the pulſe, urn, % 
alſo are thoſe of the ne, O venalem ur ben, 
erituram, fi emptorem inveneris ! n 
The Aa. pains from experiments, and obſerva9r 
2 head? 
i 
"he b 


natibe, 


Infinite are the ſyſtems of divination reducible to 


under the athemadauler, or firſt miniſter. - . 


bitrarily\inſtiruted ; and is moſtly ſuperſtitious. 
by birds, the entrails of beaſts, dreams, lines of yi 


F 


_..: marked at random, numbers, names, the motion of a In effect, a naked diver, Dr. Halley aſſures us, without u 
pou ir. fire, the ſortes Præneſtinæ, Virgilianz, and | ſponge, cannot remain above two minutes incloſed in water; 
jeve, the _— "numerous others, the principal ſpecies'| nor much longer with one, without ſuffocating; nor, with- | 
Homeric® 4 their names, are: >; | out long practice, neat ſo long z ordinary perſons beginning 
| whereofy an r Sciomaney which conſiſts in calling up the] to be ſuffocated in about half a minute. Beſides, that if the 
cen geh = the deceaied, to learn of them ſomething | depth be conſiderable, the preſſure of the water in the veſiels 
fouls. or 399 perſormed by means of one, or | makes the eyes blood - ſnotten, and frequently occaſions a ſpits 
by Hydromancy, performed with ſea-water. Pe-| ting of blood, 1 
more rings. ith ſpring-water. Ornithomancy, or divining Hence, where there has been occaſion to contiriue long at the 
D of birds, which was the b:ifineſs of the augurs. | bottom, ſome have contrived double flexible pipes, to circu- 
the fight 2 i ee keys. Coſkinomancy, with af late air down into a cavity incloſing the diver, as with ar- 
(Re - Cledoniſm, by words, or voice. Exti-F mour, both to furniſh air, and to bear off the preſſure of the 
riddle, or * ee = __ * or] Water, and give leave to his breaſt to dilate upon inſpiration; 
b by flour. Keraunoſcopia, by the con- the freſh air being forced down one of the pipes with bellows; 
3 3 Capnomancy, by ſmoke. Alec- || and returning by the other of them, not unlike to an artery, 
a | | | Lithom and vein. | | | | 
wyomancys 6 8 1 bs But this method is impracticable when the depth ſurpaſſes 
lone air bones ee. Oneirocritica, by dreams. | three fathoms; the water embracing the bare limbs ſo 
the dead, bb eggs. Lecanomancy, by a baſin of water. cloſely, as to obſtruct the circulation o the blood in them; 
| Cu - by the belly, or by phials. Palpitation, Caliſ- | | and withal preſſing ſo ſtrongly on all the junctures where the 
i _— by the pulſation, or motion of ſome mem-| armour is made tight with leather ; that if there be the leaſt 
2 1 ; by a hatchet, or cleaver. Catoptro- defect in any of them, the water ruſhes in, and inſtantly 
, a mirror. Chiromancy, by | — the whole engine, to the great danger of the diver's 
" 1 wax 1 ET The DivinG-bell is a machine contrived to remedy all theſe 
3 - arrows. Sycomancy, &c. all deſcribed by | inconveniences. In this the diver is ſafely conveyed to any 
Cala, 1-1 his IVth book, de Sapientia; and under their | !©aſonable depth, and may ſtay more or leſs time under the 


nes es. | | water, as the bell is greater or leſs. : 4 5 : 
3 e been condemned by the | It is moſt conveniently made in form of a truncated cone, 
| gde, and councils, as fuppoſing ſore compact with the devil. the {malleſt baſe being cloſed, and the larger open. It is to 
flow- Full has eue. eee Wh on 4 different ſpecies of d ivina- be poiſed with lead, and fo ſuſpended, that it may fink full of 
to all 2 Cicero has two books of the divination of the an- air, with its open baſis downward, and as near as may be in 
VVV 
exitie 4 ee . np" ® og pay other by e of Under this covercle the diver fitting, ſinks down with the 
as e e n ſuppoſed to be the practiſers included air to the depth deſired; and if the cavity of the 
wigs 338 Moſes calls T4 F of ?3N anan, cloud, | Veſſel can contain a ton of water, a ſingle man may remain 
on t0 Deu g Thoſ, h h h | Il: a full hour, without much inconvenience, at five or fix fa- 
be Deuter. c. XVIII. v. 10. 2. * — _ g e * et ca , ee | | 
1 mote n the _ n 1 BG ge form But the lower you go, Rill the more the included air con- 
xi on lace ger ND A e e the Sep- tracts itſelf, according to the weight of the water that com- 
ly, but ; * 2 e ee nes fo 18 practices preſſes it; ſo as at 33 feet deep, the bell becomes half full 
A he —_— Moſes in'the 3 chapter, v. 11. of water; the preſſure of the incumbent water being then 
a — 2 5. Thoſe, who conſult the f irits called] equal to that of the atmoſphere: and at all other depths the 
3 Prben; or, a8 5 a4 +: ia the fie AT x | ſpace occupied by the compreſſed air in the upper part of 
the lat ry 3 . _ of Python. 6 Witches, or | the bell will be to the under part of its capacity filled with 
5 thew- Xe whom Moſs calls "PP Fudeoni v. Thoſe, who] water, as 33 feet to the depth of the ſurface of the water in 
x thing 5 eee ©: Thy. 5 het Hoſea, the bell below the common ſurface thereof. And this con- 
not co N eee 1 aue, he WP, denſed air, being taken in with the breath, ſoon inſinuates 
* which kind of divination may be called rhabdomancy! 9. The] {elf into all the cavities of the body, and has no ill effect, 
BY 1 Lin of divination mentioned in Scripture is hepatoſcopy, —_—_— _ od to deſcend ſo ſlowly as to allow 
ping 2 es en ene, Seo eee, = 8 that attends it, is found in the 2 * 
3 IVINE, ſomething Sy elates to, God. | in which there are cavities which open only outwards; an 
ey ye 5 5 a n -cojuey from, or relates to, | Gud that by pores ſo ſmall, as not to 5 8 even . the by 
ne 115 2% 1 he 1 i iſtended by a conſidera 
rope ve l a ag re Ae l = B deſcent of the bell, I ore be- 
e of naty ant "1g ary ger? pms. to "Ros re ins to be felt on each ear, which, by degrees, grows pain- 
| hich and the capacity of mankind. 1 f till the force overcoming the =» acle, what conftringes 
s and m Fay bape hope, ſeleſcope, * We. an theſe pores, yields to the preſſure, and "PEA ſome condenſed 
er 5 living Plat + — . 2 _ = ers. a air ſlip in, preſently 7 enſues j The bell deſcending lower, - 
; | 3 an e appellation is giv : Tres ee | ; De nga 2 
8 rayon is called the divine old man, fa ſenex, '&c. 2 is renewed, and afterwards it is again eaſed in che 
iſor. Ide 15 runs: = . eie 5 ene 7 0 ns But wage inconvenience of this engine is, that the 
idend cr mit a firſt e. n. : ys war, Wnt free water, entering it, contracts the bulk of ait into ſo ſmall a 
| zom all kind of gi; es. yi Go, By this | compaſs, that it ſoon heats, and becomes unfit for reſpiration : 
ture elend ame they ditinguiſh 2 Par L W 4 > ow ſo that there is a neceſlity for its being drawn up to recruit 
, ep 7 J . | *47 2 | - 
ificia, 10 Aae N "yo thabaioun, i. e. worldlings, and naturaliſts, e 8 5 abiding of the diver, who is 
1 nn uture. en dey ond the material world, and To obviate the difficulties of the diving-bell, Dr. Bally, 
F : . | | Sn + to whom we owe the preceding account, contrived ſome 
e * PTR une is derived from XOX Alla, God: | further apparatus, 4 anger to recruit and refreſh 
os from lus x 4s "uy are the divines, or theologues, as Caſtel- the air from time to time, but alſo to keep the water wholly 
wo” — : 7 Ih ons ok. I out of it at any depth: which he effected after the following 
» the art, or act of deſcendin under water, to conſi. | manner: | t | he 5 
— de ben and abiding there a een time. | His diving - bell was of wood about ſixty cubic feet in its 


ding a G ure concavity, coated externally with lead ſo heavy, that it would 
8 for pearls, nt e e, J pens Po * ſink empty ; a particular -weight being diſtributed about its 
lian have been divers methods propoſed," and engines 85. bottom, to make it deſcend perpendicularly, and no other- 
» tO render the buſineſs of diving ARR ſafe and eaſy. wiſe. In the top was fixed a glaſs like a window, to let in 
1 0 Point in all theſe is to furniſh the diver with freſh | light from above; wh : cok; I out ys oof HOW: 
g, out which | ei *y below, about a yard under the bell, was. a ſtage nded 
rſh, » he muſt either make but a ſhort ſtay, | rom it by three * each charged with an hundred weight, 


10 ave for (| i : them. | to keep it ſteady. nt | | Fee: 
N by carrying 3 28 8 To ſupply air to this bell when under water, he had a couple 
% nlidering the ſmall quantity of air that can be contained | of barrels, holding 36 gallons apiece, caſed with lead, fo as 


tes of a ff to ſink empty, each having a bung-hole at bottom, to let in 
n * dy the ur” eB Bate ans i 8 the water 4 N. deſcende?: and bt it out again az they were 
20 long ſubliſt the diver, For it ; b e drawn up again. In the top of the barrels was another hole, 

2 gllon of air incl led ; 11 e eee to which was fixed a leathern pipe, or hoſe, long enough to 
pally inſpir and ien ie bladder;;and by. a pipe reci- hang below the bung hole ; being kept down by a weight ap- i 
ration in littl 3 lungs, dn per waſte For | ed So that 85 air drive to the upper part of the barrel 

eh its aſſie nt ee than one minute of time. For] pended. n pper p 6 
it loſes it (City be but little altered in paſſing the lungs, 
LN» 46, Cine ſpirit, and is rendered effete, = | 
. Caans, ESR 


| y the encroachment of the water, in the deſcent, could got 


eſcape up this Pipe, unleſs 1 7 us end 25 my 1 


* <4 . 
.S | 
* 
F 4 
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DIVINITY, the quality, nature, and ellence, of God. 


D1V. 


"A Theſe air-barrels were fitted with tackle, to make them riſe | 


and fall alternately, like two buckets z being directed in their 
ueſcent by lines faſtened to the under edge of the bell: ſo 
that they came readily to the hand of a man placed on the 
. ſtage, to receive them; and who taking up the ends of the 
pipes, as ſoon as they came above the ſurface of the water 
in the barrels, all the air included in the upper part thereof 
was blown forcibly into the bel; the water taking its 
place. W i «8D PSY 
ne barrel thus received, and emptied ; upon a ſignal given, 
it was drawn up, and at the ſame time the other let down : 
by which alternate ſucceſſion freſh air was furniſhed ſo plen- 
tifully, that the learned doctor himſelf was one of five, who 
were all together in 9 or 10 fathoms deep of water for above 
an hour and & half, without the leaft inconvenience ; the 
whole cavity of the bel! being perfectly dry: Ne 
All the precaution he obſerved, was, to belet down gradually 
about 12 feet at a time, and then to ſtop, and drive out the 
water that had entered; by taking in four or five barrels of 
freſh air, before he deſcended farther. And, being arrived 
at the depth intended, he let out as much of the hot air that 
had been breathed, as each barrel would replace with cold, 
by means of the cock at the top of the del, through whoſe 
aperture, though very ſmall, the air would ruſh with ſo much 
violence, as to make the ſurface of the ſea boil. 
Thus, he found, any thing could be done that was required 
to be done underneath. And, by taking off the ſtage, he 
could, for a ſpace as wide as the circuit of the bell, lay the 


| 


bottom of the ſea ſo far dry as not to be over-ſhoes therein. | 


Beſides, that by the glaſs-window ſo much light was tranſ- 
mitted, that, when the ſea was clear, and eſpecially when 
the ſun ſhone, he could ſee perfectly well to write, or read, 


much more to faſten, or lay hold of any thing under him 


that was to be taken up. And by the return of the air- 

barrels he often ſent up orders written with an iron pen on 

a plate of lead, directing how he would be -moved from 
JVC | is 

At other times, when the water was troubled and thick, it 

would be as dark as night below ; but in ſuch cafes he was 
able to keep a candle burning in the bell, © ” 

'The ſame author intimates, that by an additional contrivance. 


he has found it praQticable for a diver. to go out of the b. 
£1 88 1 


to a good diſtance from it ; the air being conveyed to him in 


a continued ſtream by ſmall flexible pipes, which ſerve him | 
as a clue to direct him back again to the bell. So that there |” 


ſieems little farther wanting to the perfection of diving. 
Vet, the famous Corn. Drebell had an expedient in ſome re- 
. TpeQs ſuperior even to this; if what is related of it be true. 
He contrived not only a veſſel to be rowed under- water, but 
alſo a liquor to be carried in the veſſel, which ſupplied the 

place of freſh air. , e ol 
The veſſel was made for king Jane I. carrying twelve 
fowers, belide the paſſengers. It was tried in the river 
Thames, and one of the perſons in that ſubmarine naviga- 
tion, then living, told it one from whom Mr. Boyle bad the 
- relation. | 513. en EE 8 
As to the liquor, Mr. Boyle aſſures us, he diſcovered by a 
phyſician, who married Drebell's Daughter, that it was uſed 
from time to time, when the air in that ſubmarine boat was 


clogged by the breath of the company, and rendered unfit | - 


for reſpiration: at which time, by unſtopping the veſſel full 
- of this liquor, -he could ſpeedily reſtore to the troubled air 
ſuch a proportion of vital parts, as would make it ſerve again 


a good while, The ſecret of this liquor Drebell would never | 


diſcloſe to above one perſon, who himſelf affured Mr. Boyle 
what it was, Boyl. Exp. Phyſ. Mech. of the ſpring of the air. 


Divinity and humanity are joined together in Jeſus Chriſt. 
It is falſly, that the atheiſts hold the notion of a divinity to 

be a political invention of the antient legiſlators, to ſecure 
and enforce the obſervation of their laws : on the contrary, 
it is certain, the legiſlators made uſe of that opinion, which 
they found already impreſſed on the minds of the 


| | prople 
The heathen divinities, may be reduced to three claſſes: the | 


- , firſt, theological, repreſenting the divine nature under divers 
attributes; thus Jupiter denotes the abſolute power of God, 
Juno his juſtice, &c. ONS 
The ſecond claſs of divinities are phyſical ; thus Æolus is | 
that power in nature, whereby vapours and exhalations are 
Collected to form winds, &c. 


The laſt are moral divinities, Thus the furies are only the. | | 
I q diſtinguiſh them all; therefore there are in 


ſecret reproaches and ſtings of conſcience. 

D1vin1TY is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe with theology. 

DIVISIBILITY, a paſſive power, or property in quantity, 
whereby it becomes ſeparable into parts; either actually, or 
at leaſt mentally. 6 k a „ 
The ſchoolmen define divi/ibility, capacitas coertenſionis cum 
pluribus; a capacity of being coextended with ſeveral things: 
thus, a ſtaff 4 feet long is drvi/ſible, becauſe it may be coex- 
tended with 4 feet, or 48 inches, Sc. | 

This, the Peripatetics 6 univ rally hold an 

the Carteſians, 


* 


from a diviſibility in 


1 ection, or property of all matter, or body: 
1 5 j 


. 


holding the eſſence of matter to conſiſt in extenſion; ſor 


. *+$ . 


as the parts of bodies doubtleſs are, muſt 
every mathematical quantity, or dimenſion, 
nute parts, beyond which be cannot go; theſe we may cal 


| Where art ends, will find bounds ; which we may call nl 


where nature ends, may ſubdivide the minima nature ; but 


minute parts are ATo0Ms. - 


not extended; and, if it had no extenſion, an aſſemblage of 
divers ſuch corpuſcles would not compoſe a body. And cn 


other, as GH, at aſmall diſtance from A, alſo perpendic 


tn 


a leſs is the part e &: but the radius may be augmented 1 
inſinitum, and therefore the part e G may be diminiſhed i 


thing; becauſe the cirele can never coincide with the riph 


line BF. Conſequently, the parts of any magnitude may l 
-  diminiflied in in u xk eee 


who has ever proved, that there could not be 


ſuch, that they very much ſurpaſs our conception 3 
are innumerable inſtances in nature of ſuch p# 


Again, a whole ounce of ſilver ma 


of parts in the minuteſt corpuſcle: 0 | 
| there is no body, how ſmall ſoever, but may furniſh as may 
- ſurfaces, or parts, as the whole globe of the earth can; nay, 


that this 
primary Corpulcles, or 


_ that fr 5 
ſibility of all body, and of every aſſignable e div. 


y to each other, 


make an ink"; 
extenſion. . | nknite 


They add, that there is à world of difference be 

0 © * 5 tw 

diviſibility of phyſical, and mathematical n _ 
, they pram, mr 

be increaſed and diminiſhed infinitely: but phyſical gu 15 

neither the ofie nor the other. - 4 BY 

An artiſt, dividing a continued body, arrives at certain ni. 


— we. Oy woos On = 


IS © FX = 


=> 
= 


3 


minima artit. In like manner, nature, 


. . 


„ 


which may begin 


ma naturz : and God, whoſe power is infinite, beginning 
8 


2 E- —3 


he will at length come at certain . to which there heinz 
no other parts continuous, they cannot be taken away, The 


= 
Gy 


All we can fay to the point, is, that on the one hand it i 
certain, every extended corpuſcle muſt have two ſides, and 
conſequently is diviſible; for, if it had not two ſides; It wer 


= 
= KH 


— 
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the other hand, the infinite divi/ibility ſuppoſes an infnit 
ce it follows, that 


and. infinitely, more; which, to ſay no worle, is a violent 

de infinite diviſibiliey of mathematical quantity is th 
proved, and illuſtrated by the mathematicians : ſuppoſe a le 
AD (Tab. Geometry, Fig: 35.) perpendicular to BF; a- 


lar to the ſame line; with the centres C, C, C, Gt. and diſtancs 
CA, CA, &c. deſcribe cireles eutting the line GH inti 
points e, e, Sc Now, the greater the ralius AC is, the 


the ſame manner; and yet it can never be reduced to 10 


tum. 0 a 
The chief objections againſt this doctrine are: That an 
finite cannot be contained by a finite; and that it ſalon 

r. either that all bodies 28 
equal, or, that one infinite is greater than another I 
which it is anſwered, that to an infinite may be attribute 


the properties of a finite and determined gang | 
an 1nhAl's 


7 


ſmall in a finite quantity; G 
all infinites are equal ?. The contrary is demonſtrate] by 1 
thematicians in innumerable inſtances. We are a 5 
contending for the poſſibility of an aQual divion , 
nitum : we only aſſert, that however ſmall a 4 N F 
be ſtill farther divided; which we imagine may de 
diviſion in infinitum, becauſe what has no limits, B 
infinite nt” it ann Papi 
It is true, that there are no ſuch things 28 w_ wis 
ſmall ; yet the ſubtilty of the particles of {ever -ndth 
a0 


number of parts erg. 


ſeparated from one ano tber. 
Mr. Boyle gives us ſeveral inſtances of this. 
a ſilken thread , 390 yards long, that weighed bu 
and an half. He meaſured leaf-gold, and 
it, that 50 ſquare inches weighed but on 0 
length of an inch be divided into 200 2 ſquare i 
40000 viſible parts; and in one grain of 923 20 ol 
of ſuch parts ; which viſible parts no one wWill 
' farther diviſible, be gile wi h 15 
of gold, which may be afterwards rawn into à 
thouſand feet long. OO OY" 


. 1 q { | 
In oderiferous bodies we can till perecive 87%, 


. ” 3 * . a N 
© weight in a long time, and yet continually 
- ſpace with odoriferous particles. 


parts, and even ſuch as are actually ſepara 


other ;\ ſeveral bodies ſcarce loſe any ſenil 1 vel] 


* 


DIV 


ſcopes, ſuch objects as would otherwiſe 


Be help of . ani 
| t, appear ; 
5 epa. 05 kuble with the beſt microſcopes ; and yet theſe: 


mal ſcarce V A 
ts neceſſary for life, as blood, and other li- 
7 br al the Pe nderful muſt the ſubtilty of the parts be, 
i 00 mile up lach fluids! whence is deducible the follgw- | 
10 ig are of matter, how ſmall ſoever, and any finite 
7 Ane large ſoever, being given; it is poſſible for that 
vi E or particle of matter, to be diffuſed through 
5 7 eit ſpace, and to fill it in ſuch manner, as that 
i 1. 12 de no pore in it, whoſe diameter ſhall exceed any 
cm 50 ine; as is demonſtrated by Dr. Keil. Introduct. ad 
— 80 the act of ſeparating a whole into the parts it 
g | l O ; : ; * A+ TH . 
=; he whole be compoſed of parts really diſtin, called inte- 
nite al parts, the diviſion made thereof is properly called parti- 


un: as when a houſe is divided into its apartments. 
Uthe whole be compoſed of parts, called ſuljective; that is, 


el in the extent whereof are the parts, the diviſion there- 
al ö what we properly call divifion : ſuch is the diviſion of a 

- onus into its ſpecies, Cc. RIO 
N1v1s10N in phyſics, or Divis10 continui, is the ſeparation 
of the parts of a quantity; whereby, what before was one, 


begin now reduced into ſeveral. See CONTINUITY, 

ii This diem is effected by means of motion, without which 
ning ' there can be no ſeparation of any continuum, or even con- 
; but CSS poems we de ts Zen ! 
being 15 motion 15 performed diverſe ways, by fraction, ſciſſion, 
Thele clan, fiffion, reſolution, dilution, maceration, diſperſion, 


efuſion, diſtraction, &c. 


Dw1s108, in logic, is the ſeparating any thing into diverſe 
ok or idea's.. See DISTRIBUTION, © 


t were The ſchool· men define it a diſcourſe, explaining a thing by 
ave of its parts: in which it approaches near to the nature of a de- 
nd on fnition, whoſe character is to define a thing by its parts. | 
nhnity Divijun, we haye faid, is a diſtribution of a whole, 2 But 


there are two ſorts of wholes, as above expreſſed. 
The firſt is what conſiſts - of integral parts; as the human 
; 1 body, which contains diverſe members. | 
violent | 
10. mon to more things than one, as the univerſals: or a com- 
18 

e a line 
F; at 
endicu- 


The whole admits of a triple diviſon. 10, When the ge- 


mus, or kind, is divided by its ſpecies, or differences; as 


17 when ſubſtance is divided into body and ſpirit; or into ex- 
r | 
1 a ?, When any thing is divided into ſeveral claſſes, by op- 


polite accidents 3 as when the ſtars are divided into thoſe 
hich ſhine by their own light, and thoſe that only refleR a 
ie) I OR IE BEE do 
J When the accidents themſelves are divided according to 
the ſubjeQs in which they inhere; as when goods are Aided 
into thoſe of the body, the mind, and fortune. 

The laws of diviion are, 1. That it be full, and adequate, 
that , that the members of the diviſion intirely exhauſt the 
Whole thing diufded : as when all numbers are divided into 
equal, and unequal, i e 
2. That the members of the divi/ion be oppoſite; as equal, 
— TM) corporeal, and not el; 

3 That one member of the diviſion be not contained in 
oa ſo as the other may be affirmed of it. Though, in 
ter reſpects, it might be included without any fault in the 


> The * to be made into too many, or too gene- 
185 Laltly, the members, unleſs the ſubject require 
b i to be too unequal z as if the univerſe were divided in- 
=_ heaven, and earth. 88 | 


mer r of a word: the latitude, when the word is 
dum, bull 
es a 


© marks, that it can be no further intended, or 


' atith 3 *q 1 ; . | 
ig that n Aithmetic, is the laſt of the four great rules, be- 
wy ven hereby we find how often a leſs quantity is con- 
Di * greater; and the overplus. - 1 


| therein 3 often as poſhble ; that is, as oft as it is contained 


Gvifin . cre are, therefore, three numbers concerned in 


* 1. That given to be divided, called the dividend. 


the whole be only one common term, the ſubjects com- 


er thus extenſion, geometrically conſidered, may be 
rip dinto a line, ſurface, and ſolid : though the line be in- 
* the ſurface, and the ſurface in the ſolid, | 


go 


on, in reali 1 2 | Xl I 4 oy 1 1 
tadion z., allt), is only a compendipus method of ſub- 
dee. its effect being to take a leſs number from another 


large: there are ſome ſmall|. 


—— 


— — 


Thc ſecond is properly no qther than an abſtract idea com- 


1 


f y f n 0 5 I - 8 2 a Fa : „ 
ox Va word, is a diſcourſe explaining the latitude, or 


pound idea comprehending the ſubſtance, and its accidents, | _ 


extended, and 


[. 


Division 5 in Vulear Fractions. 


DI V 


2. That whereby the dividend is to be divided, called the 


diviſor. 3. That which expreſſes how often the diviſor is 


contained in the dividend; or the number reſulting from 


the diviſion of the dividend by the diviſor, called the guo- 


tient, 


There are diverſe ways of performing diviſion, one called 
the Engliſh, another the Flemiſh, another the Italian, an- 


other the Spaniſh, another the German, and another the In- 


dian way, all equally juſt, as finding the quotient with the 
ſame certainty, and only differing in the manner of arrang- 
ing, and diſpoſing the numbers. | | | 
e have likewiſe diviſion in integers ; diviſion in fractions; 
and diviſion in ſpecies, or algebra. | | 
Dtvifion is performed by ſeeking ho / often the diviſor is con- 
tained in the dividend ; and when the latter conſiſts of a 
greater number of figures than the former, the dividend muſt 
be taken into parts, beginning from the left, and proceeding 
to the right, and ſeeking how often the diviſor is found in 
each of thoſe parts. 
For example, it is required to divide 6759 by 3: I firſt ſeek 
how oft 3 is contained in 6, viz. twice; then, how oft in 7, 
which is likewiſe twice, with one remaining. This 1, there- 
fore, is joined to the next figure 5, which makes 15, and 
ſeek how oft 3 in 15; and laftly, how oft 3 in 9. All the 


numbers expreffing how oft 3 is contained ip each of thoſe 


parts, I write down according to the order of the parts of the 


_ dividend, that is, from left to right, and ſeparate them from 
the dividend itſelf, by a line, thus. ? | 


Diviſor. Dividend. Quotient. 
r... BESS. hola +» » Ws MI 
It appears, therefore, that 3 is contained 2253 times in 6759 3 

of that 6759 being divided into 3, each part will be 2253. If 


there be any remainder, that is, if the diviſor repeated a cer- 


tain number of times is not equal to the dividend, what re- 
mains is wrote over the diviſor fraction-wiſe. Thus, if in- 
ſtead of 67 59 the dividend were only 6758, the quotient 
will be the ſame as in the former caſe, except for the laſt 
figure 8; for 3 being only contained twice in 8, the laſt 
number in the quotient will be 2; and as twice three is only 


6, there remains 2 of the dividend ; which I write after the 
quotient, with the diviſor underneath it, and a line to ſepa- 
rate the two, thus, | 


3) 6758 (2252; 
Proof oft Divis1on. 


or the diviſor by the quotient: and adding what remains of 


the divi/ion, if there be any thing. If the ſum be found 
equal to the dividend, the operation is juſt, otherwiſe there 
TEC polls, Si 


in Decimal Frations, ) (Drcimar, 
See) FRACTION. 


of Proportion. CPROPORTION. 


Drvisiox, in fpecies, or algebra, is performed by reducing the 


dividend and diviſor into the form of a fraction : this fraction 


being the quotient. 


Thus, if a> were to be divided by c d, it muſt be placed 


| L 8 «a is 1 OR OR AS. 2 
thus, =, and that fraction is the quotient : though others 


chooſe to write it thus, <4) ab, orcd: ab, or 425 C4, 


which laſt mark — is the moſt common character for di- 


viſion. I | ts | r 
To perform the work of diviſion algebraically, theſe rules 


are to be obſeryed : I. When the dividend is equal to the 
| diviſor, the quotient is unity, and muſt be placed in the quo- | 


. 


tient, becauſe every thing contains itſelf once. 
2. When the. quotient is expreſſed fraction-wiſe (as in ſim- 


ple divifien) if the ſame letters are found equally repeated in 
each member of the numerator, . and denominator ; caſt 


1 abc ; 
{4s and —_ (e, &c. 


away thoſe letters, and the remainder is the quotient : thus, 


3. When there are ahy co-efficients, divide them as in com- 
mon arithmetic, and to the quotients annex the quantities 


expreſſed by letters: thus, . 15 4. b 


4. The general way of diviſion of compound quantities, is 


like the ordinary way in common arithmetic, reſpect being 


had to the rules of algebraic addition, ſubtraction, and mul- 
tiplication; as alſo that like ſigns give +, and unlike — 


in the quotient: taking care to divide every part of the 


dividend by its correſponding diviſor (that is, that whoſe 


letters ſhew it of the ſame kind with the other), to pre- 
vent a fraction, which would otherwiſe ariſe: thus, 
a UD) aa+ab=ca—cb (a—c Fs 2} | 
2 4 ö | 7 
29 0 — 44 — 43 
ee , >. 11 On 


-. 


That the ſame reaſon for like figns giving a poſitive, and un- 
like a negative quotient, does bold in d:vi/ion, as in multi- 
| ethos ad £359, FPluükcation, 


Diviſſon is proved by multiplying the quotieut by the diviſor, ; 
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* angle at pleaſure, and therein ſet off fi 
Drersion, in muſic, imports the dividing the interval of an 


Divisioxs of an army, the ſeveral brigades inte which it. l 


Divis rox, in the 6s 


DIVISOR, the dividing number ; or that which ſhews how 


DIV 


ication, is clear from conſidering the nature of diviſion | 


which is only reſolving the thing into its parts); conſequently, 
every dividend by Cong oh but the product of the 
diviſor, and quotient multiplied by each other, the quotient 
muſt conſiſt of ſuch ſigns, which could produce the di- 
vidend ; therefore, if the dividend be divided by a quan- 
tity, that has a ſimilar ſign with it, the quotient muſt 
de poſitive z if by a quantity having a diflimilar ſign, the 
quotient muſt be negative.—It may be a general rule in 


compound diviſion in algebra, always to place ſuch a let- | 


ter in the quotient, as will, when multiplied into the divi- 
for, produce the dividend ; for that is always a reQangle 
under the diviſor, and the quotient : as for example, 
216) Na: # igang 22—64 (2*+822+4: | 


2—1 


$2*—124 22 

824% —128 2x 

464 
4 22—64 


— __—_—_———_ 


Logarithms. LoGARITHM. _ 
Dxvts1on, in lines, or geometrical Div1s10N, is alſo called. 
application; the deſign of which, when it is employed about | 
the conftruQion of plain problems, is this; viz. a rectangle 
being given, as alſo a. right line; to find another right line, 
the rectangle contained under which, with the right line given, 
ſhall be equal to the rectangle firſt given: Such effection, or 
conſtruction, is called the application of a given rectangle to 

- a right line given; and the right line ariſing by ſuch applica- | 
tion, is called the geometrical quotient, ? 2 
This is found by the rule of three, by ſaying, as the line 
given is to one ſide of the rectangle, ſo is the other ſide, to 
the line ſought. FER SEES ones arr 
Not unlike to which is Des Cartes's way of working diviſion 

in lines, by ſcale, and compaſs : thus, ſuppoſe ac (=b) were 
to be divided by a d (= 3) Tab. N fig- 17. make any 


ſor, and then on the ſame leg, a == to unity: then on the 
other leg of the angle ſet a c (=6) tne dividend, and join 
dc, and to it through u, draw  b parallel to dc, which ſhall 
cut off a) the quotient ſought; for as ad: au::ac:ab; 


"that is, as the diviſor: is to unity :: ſo, is the dividend : to 


the quotient 3 on which proportion depends all div1/ior. 


octave into a number of leſſer intervals. 
The 4th, and 5th, each of them, divide, or meaſure the oc- 
tave perfectly, though differently. When the 5th is below, 
and ſerves as a baſs to the 4th, the d:vi/ion is called harmo- 


vieal; when the 4th is below, the diviſion is called au- 


thentic. Ws 


cantoned. See BriIGADE. | 
Div1s10Ns of a battalion, the ſeveral parcels into which it is 
divided in marching : conſiſting generally of about 6 files 

each ; led by the lieutenants — enſigns. See BAT TA- 
FÄ EI MINT. Os e 


„the third part of a naval army, 
or fleet ; or of one of the ſquadrons thereof, under the com- 
mand of ſome flag-officer. See Sau Ab ov. 
Naval battles are uſually ranged in three lines, according to 
their three diviſionn. 3 
many parts the dividend is to be divided into. See Di- 
' VISION. en : 


| DIVORCE, a breach, or diſſolution of the bond of marriage. | 
In our law giverce is of two kinds: the one, a vinculo ma- 


trimonii; which alone is properly divorce : the other, a menſa 
& thoro; a ſeparation from bed and baard. WES 
The woman divorced à vinculo matrimonii, receives all again 
that ſhe brought with her: the other has a ſuitable, ſeparate; 
maintenance allowed her out of her huſband's effects. 
The firſt only happens through ſome eſſential impediment, as 
conſanguinity or affinity within the degrees forbidden, pre- 
contract, impotency, adultery, &c. of which impediments 
the canon-law allows fourteen, comprehended in theſe verſes: 
Error, conditio, votum, cognatio, crime, © 
Cultus, diſparitas, vis, ords, ligamen, honeflas, 
Si fis offinrs, 92 coire neguibis, 
Si parochi & duplicis defit preſentia teſtis, 
KRaptaus fit mulier, nec parti reddita tut. 223 
Divoercę is a ſpiritual judgment, and, therefore is paſſed in 
the ſpiritual court. er the old law, the woman divorced 
was to have of her huſband a writing, as St. Jerom and Joſe- 
phug teſtify, to this effect: I promiſe, that hereafter I will lay 
no claim to thee 5 which was called a bill of divorce. 
Divorce was allowed of in great latitude both among the Pa- 
gans and Jews. At Rome, barrenneſs, age, diſeaſe, mad- 


neſs, and baniſhment, were the ordinary cauſes of divorce. | 


Carvilius, 500, or 600 yests after the building of Rome, 


— 1 


And St. Paul ſays the ſame, 1 Cor. vii. 1 


juſtice he is not dcemed to owe any thing to an infde 


a d (= 3) the divi- 


the caſe of adultery. But ſome take this 


- as the perſons they marry withal. 


the converſion of one of the parties, but th 


Decret. de Divort. C. Gaudemus. But the marriage is i 


e. gr. if the infidel confent to live with him, and do not 


uſtinian afterwards added impotence, a 

. the profeſſion of a monaftie life bs valid aa 
worce. : | 0 
Among the Jews, uglineſs, old age, or ill hum 
were ſufficient reaſons ſor giving her a bill of 1; 

Nay, even the man's own pleaſure, or his rc Rae, 
match, were admitted as good reaſons. renting of k 
It is generally held, that Jeſus Chriſt allowed of 


cala 
ls of 4 


Our na wif, 


foran aa] 
maintain, that divorce is no-where permitted in 2 * 
Teſtament for r but only a ſeparation. we 
xix. 9. Mark x. 11. Paul 1 Cor. vii. 27. See alſo th . 
of Florence; at the end, after the queſtions propoſe | 
Greeks. Tertull. de Monogam. c. 9. and 10. Ay he 
Bond Conjugio, & de Adult. Conjug. See alſo 2 
delivered under the article Abul TER. ve ha 
Pope Innocent I. in his decretal to Exuperius, deck 
as contract a new marriage after divorce, adulterer, hs 
The occaſion of thi , 
cree was, that ſuch marriages were then allowed of by 4 
Roman laws. There is an exception, however, in th g 
of marriage between two heathens, which the decrees il | 
to be diſſolved after the converſion of one of the qo 
oſs f 
this caſe, 1. The marriage is not immedizel aich 
| ey may ſtill lj 
together, and even on ſome occaſions they ought to do 
or is it even diſſolved by the ſeparation of the i 
party ; for if the be afterwards converted, he is obig 
take back his wife: as Innocent himſelf decides it, L. IV 


tally diflolved by a fecond marriage of the converted g: 
with another perſon. _ 95 Wes 


2. Though the party converted to the faith may, then 


nute of his converſion, legally ſeparate himſelf, and conti. 
with another; a liberty the Chriſtian law allows him; 1 


yet charity frequently forbids ſuch divorce and ſeparation: x 


leſt him in his religion; if his faith be not at all in danger 
if there be any hopes of converting her; or of gaining t 
children; if the ſeparation would prove a ſcandal tv t 
heathens, and render Chriſtianity odious, &c. See dt. Py 
1 Cor. vii. 13, 14. St. Auguſtine L. I. de Adult. Cinjug, 
The 4th council of Toledo decrees, that in a countiy whe 
Chriſtianity is the prevailing religion, the infidel party n 
be advertiſed. to become Chriſtian ; which if ſhe refuſe, . 
mmatriage is to be diffolved, | 
The council of Trent prohibits divorce on any accaſion wii 
ever. The papal diſpenſations, however, are a ſalvo fort 
piece of rigour. 
England, divorce can only be had by confent of pati 
ment. Milton bas an expreſs treatiſe of the doctrine anddi 
Cipline of divorce, where he maintains, that dierte dig 
to be permitted for a mere incompatibility of humour, 
DIURESIS , AI1OTPHEIE, that ſeparation which is made 


\ the urine by the kidneys | 
* The word is formed from da, through ; and wit, 1 A 


,- water. LY 
DIURETICS,/ in medicine, are ſuch remedies as prowl 
or promote the diſcharge of urine. 8 
Such is water drank 8 white wine drank in a mort 
ing; alcali-falts of all kinds; ſea-falt, ſal-gemmæ, nile, & 
rax, alum, tartar, ſal- ammoniac, whey, ſour milk, E 
N 2 1 
Aqueous liquors are generally diuretic, eſpecially mi 
with ſalt, and drank cold. Fermented liquors are 8 . 
diuretic of all; and the leſs ſo, as they are the fatter. ; 
thin ſour wines, rheniſh, Ec. as alſo acid ſpirits of rin 
ſalt, ſulphur, alum, vitriol, &c. aſparagus, bitter anc 
ſmallage, eryngium, eupatorium, ſaſſafras, Cc. ae. 
retics. | . e IO 1 
DIURNAL, in aſtronomy, ſomething relating to ue ! 
in oppoſition to nofturnal, which regards the night. | 
DivRnaL arch, is the arch, or number of N | 
the ſun, moon, or ſtars, deſcribe between their nns 
ſetting. OT EL ee 
DivRNAL circle, is an immoveable circle, in whie 4 
or point in the ſurface of the mundane ſphere, mo 
diurnal motion. e | . Id lo 
Thus, if a right line be conceived to be 2 * 
the centre of a ſtar, perpendicular to the axis 0 4; * 
as far as the ſurface. of the ſphere of the wolle | 
deſcribe a diurnal circle thereon, in making one 
about its axis. | 3 © and win 
D1URNAL motion of a planet is ſo many degrees 
Sc. as any planet moves in 24 hours. = 
The DiuxNAL motion of the earth is its bed 
axis, the ſpace whereof conſiitutes the natural , now 
The reality of the diurnal rotation of the care 
all diſpute. . | 


any l. 
by 


was the firſt who put away his wife becauſe ſhe was barren. | 


NY: uſed in ſpeaking of what belongs to the nyct- 
psv“ * m_ day - 24 — which ſenſe it ſtands 
1 annual, menſtrual, Sc. 

1 1 phænomena of the heavenly bodies are ſolved 
* ke Jiurnal revolution of the earth; that is, from the 
— con of the earth round its own axis in 24 hours, —To 
* te this: ſuppoſe. the circle PRT H (Tab. Aſtronomy, 
I 5 to denote the earth; C the centre of the earth, 
pf ab which its axis is conceived to paſs, around which 
tþ T ral revolution is performed: P denotes any place on 
5 arth; the line EW the viſible horizon of the place; E 
'» "| point of the ſaid horizon, W the weſt: the circle 
ef the citcumſerence of the heavens ; the circle S the 
i in the heavens ; the ſemicircle PRT', the enlightened 
hemiſphere of the earth; or that half of it oppoſite to the 
fun; and laſtly, the ſemicircle PH T the darkened hemi- 
ſphere of the earth. NOS Nb oo 5 
Now, the earth ſuppoſed in this ſituation, and moving round | 
ib ax's towards the ſun ; it is evident, the place P of the 

eath will then j.ſt begin to be enlightened by the ſun ; and 


| the horizon at E the eaſt point of it. The earth being moved 


round its OWN axis, | 
vn un ler the point a in the heavens, is now under the point 
dit is evident, the horizon of the ſaid place P will be 
now ſo fituated, as that the ſun will appear to a ſpeQl..tor at 
P, a aſcended conſiderably above E, the eaſt end of the 
horizon. And while by the revolution of the earth round its 
ubs the place P paſſes from under the point b in the heavens, 
to the point c, the horizon of the place P will continually 
fink lower and lower in reſpect of the ſun, and ſo the ſun will 
appear to aſcend higher and higher, till P is come under c, 
where the ſun will appear in its greateſt height above the 
horizon for that day; and ſo it will be noon, or mid=day, at 
the place P. The earth moving on, as the place P paſſes 
from under c to d, the weſt point of its horizon will aſcend. 
higher and higher, and ſo the ſun will appear more and more 
to deſcend, as is repreſented by the horizon at the point of the 
earth under d. The place P being carried by the dzurnal 
revolucion of the earth from under d to under e, the ſun will 
then appear juſt in W, the weſt point of the horizon, and ſo 
will appear to be juſt ſetting. The place P being come under 
f, it will be then midnight there. Laſtly, the place P being 
come round again under a, it will de there ſun riſing again. 
The fame holds good as to any other of the celeſtial lights, 
and the earth, as is obvious from the figure: the circle re- 
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It remains to obſerve, that whereas, by the diurnal revolution 
afion whit 


vo for t 


of the celeſtial lights is called their common motion, as being 
common to all of them. —Beſides which, all the celeſtial lights 
except the ſun, have a proper motion ; from which ariſe their 
proper phenomena : as for the proper phænomena of the ſun, 
they likewiſe ſeem to ariſe from the proper motion of the ſun : 
but they are really produced by another motion, which the 
earth has, and whereby it moves round the ſun once every 
Jear, whence it is called the annual motion of the earth. 
VIUBNARY, Dioxx ARIUs, an officer in the Greek empire, 
why wrote down, in a book for that purpoſe, whatever the 
prince did, ordered, regulated, &c. every day. See the 8th 
aw of the Thecdoſian Code, de Cohort. GOT 
ubs, Diva, in antiquity, appellations given to men and 
women who had been deified, or placed in the number of the 
pods. See DEIFICATION. 


Hence it is, that on medals ſtruck for the conſecration 
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ly if mil nk or empreſs, they give them the title of Divus, or 
re the k Arge example, DIVUS JULIUS. DIVO ANTO- 


NO PIO. DIVO PIO. 

dba AUG. Ee. 

NESS, See the article-V ER T1G0. 
|: Docking, in law, a means or expedient for cutting 
Tan eftate tail in lands, or tenements; that the owner may 


atter. N 
; of vine 
ter almo06 


are alli 


DIVO CLAU DIO. DIVA 


to the d e enabled to ſell, give, or bequeath the ſame. 

t. 3 this, a feigned writ of entry ſur diſſeiſin in le poſt is 

egrees, W i 8 t of the lands whereof the party intends to deck the in- 

"riſing, ml boy in a Sgned declaration made thereon, it is pre- 
ed he was difleiſcd by a perſon, who, by a feigned fine, 


or deed of ba 
«nant of the lands. 5 
e feigned tenant, if it be a ſiogle recovery, is made to ap- 


ich auß k 
mores bf 


* 


atinued jo 9 7 vouch the bag - bearer of writs to the cuſtos bre- 
f the mn 10 An the court of common-pleas ; who making default, a 
orld; K bat ent is by ſuch fiction of law entered, that the demandan 


os Fo Woke and have a writ of ſeiſin for, the poſſeſſion of 
* tale - 1 3 and that the tenant ſhall. recover the 
and minus Pk t Kw againſt the lands of the vouchee ws £9400 
| tel, Z un landed, illiterate perſon ; which is feigne 
on round dock ny to the heir in law; tho? he never be to expect any. 
Ls ſes- language, a pit, pond, or creek, by the ſide of 
© repair M. convenient to work in, in order to build 


{ the ſun will appear there to be juſt riſing, or aſcending | 


ſo as the place. P of the earth, which afore | 


preſenting the ſun being taken to denote any other ſtar, pla- 


of the earth, all the ſeveral celeſtial lights ſeem to move in the | 
heavens from eaſt to weſt, hence this ſeeming diurnal motion | | 


gain and ſale, is named, and ſuppoſed to be | 


to be a 


DOC 


This is of two ſorts: a dry dock, where the water, is kept 
out by great flood-gates, till the ſhip is huiit, or repaired ; 
but afterwards can be eaſily let into it again to float, and 
launch her, | | 
A wet deck is any place in the ouze, out of the tide's way, 
where a ſhip may be haled in, and ſo deck herſelf, or fink her- 
ſelf a place to lie in. | | 


DOCKET ſometimes denotes a little bill tied to wares or 


goods, and directed to the perion and place they are to be 
ſent to. | | 


DOCTOR, a perſon who has paſſed all the degrees of a fa- 


culty, and is \gnpowered to teach, or practiſe the ſame. 
The title of do&or was firſt created towards the middle of 
the XIIth century; to ſucceed to that of maſter, which was 
become too common and familiar, | 
The eſtabliſhment of the doctorate, ſuch as now in uſe 
among us, is ordinarily attributed to Irnerius, who himſelf _ 
drew up the formulary. The firſt ceremony of this kind 
was performed at Bologna, in the perſon of Bulgarus, who 
began to profeſs the Roman law, and on that occaſion was 
ſolemnly promoted to the doctorate, i. e. inſtalled juris 
utriuſque doctor. But the cuſtom was ſoon borrowed from 
the faculty of law to that of theology : the firſt inſtance 
whereof was given in the univerſity of Paris, where Peter 
Lombard and Gilbert de la Po.ree, the two top divines of 
thoſe days, were created doctors in theology, ſacræ theologiæ 
doctores. . | 8 f 
Spelman gives another turn to the thing: he take: the title of 
doctor not to have commenced till after the publication of 
Lombard's ſentences, about the year 1149. and affirms, that 
ſuch as-explained that work to the ſcholars, were the firſt 
that had the appellation of doors. ST 


Others go much higher, and hold Bede to have been the firſt 


doctor at Cambridge, and John de Beverley at Oxford, which 
latter died in the ear 721. But Spelman will not allow 
doctor to have been the name of any title, or degree in 
England, till the reign of king John, about the year 
1207. | 1 | 
Fo gr doctor in divinity at Oxford, it is neceſſary the 
candidate have been 4 years bachelor of divinity. For. 
doctor of laws, he muſt have been 7 years in the univerſity 
to 2mmence bachelor of law; 5 years afier which he may 
be admitted doctor of laws. Otherwiſe, in three years after 
taking the degree of miſter of arts, he may take the degree 
of bachelor in law; and in four ye:rs more, that of LL.D. 
which ſame method and time are likewiſe required to paſs 
the degree of doctor in phyſic. | 
At Cambridge, to take the degree of doctor in divinity, it is 
required the candidate have been 7 years bachelor of divi- 
nity. Though in ſeveral of the colleges, the taking of the 
bachelor of divinity's degree is diſpenſed with, and they 
may go out per ſalizm. To commence door in laws, the 
candidate muſt have' been five years bachelor of law, or ſeven 
poten maſter of arts. To paſs doctor in phyſic, he muſt have 
n bachelor in phyſic five years, or ſeven years maſter of 
arts. | LES TO 
DocTor of the law was a title of honour or dignity among 
the Jews. | bell 
The Jews, it is certain, had doors long before Jeſus Chriſt. 
The inveſtiture, if we may ſo ſay, of this order, was per- 
formed by putting a key, and a table-book in their hands 
which is what ſome authors imagine our Saviour had in view, 
Luke XI. 52. where ſpeaking of the doctors of the law, he 
ſays, Woe unto you, doQors of the law; fer you have taken aw 
the key of knowlege ; you entered not in your ſelves, and them 
that were entering, you hindered, | „ 
The Greek text of St. Luke calls them yourxo; 3 and the Vul- 
gate legiſperiti ; agreeably to which, our Engliſh tranſlators 
call them lawyers. But the French verſion of docteurs de la 
loi ſeems the moſt adequate. In effect, the word lawyer, 
_ legiſperitus, is only found in St. Luke, and St. Paul, Titus III. 
13. And rown6-, in St. Matthew XXII. 35, i rendered 
by the Vulgate, /-gis doctor; though the Enęliſh verſion ſtil! 
retains the word lawyer. | 3 | e 
Theſe Jewiſh doors are the ſame whom they otherwiſe call 
rabbins. See RABBIN. 8 E 
DocToR of the church, a title given to certain of the fathers 
whoſe doctrines and opinions have been the moſt generally 
followed and authorized. - 2 


/ 


three of the Latin. The firſt are St. Athanaſius, St. Baſil, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, and St. Chryſoſtom. The latter are 
St. Jerom, St. Auguſtine, and Gregory the Great. 
In the Roman breviary there is a particular 'office for the 
deftors, It only differs from that of the confeſſors, by the 

anthem of the Magnificat, and the leſſons. * 2 

Docroꝝ is alſo an appellation'adjoined to ſeveral ſpecific epi- 
thets expreſſing wherein the merit of ſuch as the ſchools owned - 
for their maſters, conſiſtet. DOT 
Thus Alexander Hales is called the irrefragable doctor; and 
the fountain of life, as mentioned in Poſſevinus. Thomas 
Aquinas is called the angelical doctor; St. Bonaventure the 


POL, 0 | 
LN 47. Cnans, 


; 


ſeraphic doctor; John Duns Scotus, the ſubtile doctor; Rai- 
7 : WES morid 


We uſually reckon four doctors of the Greek church, and | 


rable doctor; William Ocham the ſingular doctor; John 


D 


be who interprers St. Paul's epiſtles, doctor of the apgſile: he 
DOCUMENT, in law, ſome written monument produced] 


DODECAGON, a regular polygon, or figure with twelve 


29 


: 


DODECAHEDRON, in geometry, one of the regular bo- 
dies, comprehended under- twelve equal ſides, each whereof 


Or, a drdecabedron may be conceived to conſiſt of twelve 


To find the ſolidity of the DoDECAHEDRON ; find that of one off 


_ lidity is found by multiplying the baſe into 3 of its diſtance 
tte diſtance of two parallel faces: the half is the height. 


DODECATEMORY, the twelfth part of a circle. 
The term is chiefly applied to the twelve houſes, or parts of 
© the zodiac of the primum mobile; to diſtinguiſh them from 
the 12 ſigns. _ 4 . 
DopecATEMORY is 


Dodona's foreſt was a wood, or grove of oaks, all conſecrated 
to Jupit r. In this was a temple of that god, wherein was 


have done the ſame. g . 
© The origin, and occaſion of this fable, we have from Hero - 
dotus, who obſerves, it was founded on this, that g, 


like wiſe ſignify a witch, or propheteſs. But what is more ex- 
traordinary is, another tradition among the poets, as if the 


the oaks being ſuppoſed to ſpeak, it was no great flight of 


© torches, &c. when newly extinguiſhed. 
did by means of ſome ſulphureous fumes exhaling from it; as 
we. ſtill find a fountain in Dauphine, called the burning foun- 
tam, do. It is alſo ſaid to have extinguiſhed lighted torches ; 


© where the ſu 
.DODRANS, in antiquity a diviſion of the as; being 4 there- 


7 35 or ꝙ unciæ. See As. ji HEE 
„in aſtronomy, a name common to two conſtellations, 
called the great, and /ittle Dog ; but, among aſtronomers, 


- 


Doc- DRA, in the foreſt-law, a manifeſt deprehenfion of an 


OCTOR, SIAAEKAAOE, in the Greek church, is a particu- 


* tain a twelfth part of the zodiac apiece. NG +4 
DODON US ®, Dopontan, in antiquity, an epithet given 


mond I. ully the umi nate doctor; Roger Bacon the admi- | 


Gerſon, and Card. Cufa, the muff Chriſtian doctors; Diony ; 
ſius the Carthuſian, the extatic doctor: and an infinity of 
others to be met withal in eccleſiaſtical writers. 


lar. officer, appointed to interpret part of the Scriptures. 
He who interprets the goſpels, is called door of the goſpels : 


who interprets the pſalms, doctor of the pſalter. 


in proof of any fact aſſerted, eſpecially an antient one. 
The antiquity of the foundation of f..ch a church is proved 
a number of authentic documents. 


equal ſides and angles. 


a A 


Dials are ſometimes drawn on all the ſides of a dodecagon. 


In fortification, a place ſurrounded with twelve baſtions is 
called a dedecagon : ſuch is Palma Nova in Friuli, Ge. 


is a pentagon. 


quinquangular pyramids, whoſe vertices, or tops, meet in the 


centre of a ſphere conceived to circumſcribe the ſolid; con- 


ſequently they have their baſes and altitudes equal. 


the pyramids, and multiply it by the number of baſes, viz. 
12; the product is the ſolidity of the whole body. Or its ſo- 


from the centre, 12 times: and to find this diſtance, take 


The diameter of the ſphere being given, the ſide of the dode- 
ca bedron is found by this theorem: the ſquare of the diameter 
of the ſphere is equal to the rectangle under the aggregate of 
the ſides of a dodecabedron, and hexaedron inſcribed in the 


ſame, and triple the ſide of the dodecabedron. Thus, if the 
diameter of the ſphere be 1, the ſide of the dodecahedron in- 
' ſcribed will be (/ $—4/ 5): 23 conſequently, that is to this 


28 2 to (/ $—y/3), and the ſquare of that, to the ſquare of 
this, as 4 to 5—V | iame | | 
is incommenſurable to the fide of an inſcribed dedecabedron 
both in itſelf, and its power. e = 


to Jupiter, as adored, or worſhiped, in the temple of Dodona, 
in a foreſt of the ſame name. | e en 


£ 


#* Dodona, whence the appellation ariſes, is an 
Epirus, celebrated on divers accounts, as the foreſt of Dadona, 
the oracle of Dodona, and the fountain of Dodona, 


the moſt famous, and, as it is ſaid, the moſt antient oracle of 


all Greece. 


” 


Indeed, it was not in the temple only that oracles were deli- | 
vered; the very pigeons that inhabited the wood are ſaid to 


which in the Theſſalian language ſignifies a pigeon, does 


very oaks of the foreſt of Dodona ſpoke, and delivered oracles. 
This fable is eaſily deduced from the former: the pigeons in 


poetical fancy, to introduce the trees themſelves ſpeaking, 
c. See Voſſius de Idololat. L. I. c. 7. p. 7. 
The fountain of Dodona was in the temple of Jupiter. The 
antient naturaliſts aſſure us, it had a property of rekindling 
his, no doubt, it 


which is no 700 miracle, ſince plunging them into a place 
> ſulphur was too denſe, or into the water, muſt 
have that effect. , N | „ 


more uſually, Canis major, & minor. See CANIs major & 


minor. 


offender againſt veniſon in a foreſt : when be is found drawing 


3. Therefore the diameter of the ſphere 


alſo a denomination ſome authors give | 
to each of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, by reafon they Colt 


after a deer by the ſcent of a hound, led in his hand. 


antient city of 


" 


Bite of 'a mad 
DOG 


their ſovereign, but only their 


There are four offences in the foreſt, noted b 
viz. Stable land, Dog draw, Bacl- bear, 


} Maney, 
5 and Broody-hany 
See the article HypROrRHORA 
E *, the chief magiſtrate in the republi * 


See 8 T ABI 4; pry 
0G 


» The word properly ſignifies 4uke, bein 


Latin dux; as dogate, and degado, from 5 forme from 


ducatus, duchy, 


The dogate, or office and dignity of dige 
Venice, the dege is elected for life; at Geno 
years; he is addreſſed under the title of Sereni- 
the Venetians is ſuperior to that of Highneſs, 
The dige is the chief of the council, and the mo 
republic; he being always to anſwer for her. 
netians do not go into TY at his death, » 
rſt miniſter, 
doge of Venice is no more than the phantom, 
the majeſty of a prince; all the auttorit 
the republic. He only lends his name 
power is diffuſed throughout the whole 
anſwers be all made in the name of the ge. 
anſwers on his own bottom, they muſt be ve 
preſſed, and in general terms, otherwiſe 


an eaſy and pliable diſpoſition. 


Antiently, the doges were ſovereigns; but things are mur 

ed; nt, all the prerogatives reſerved to the 
quality of doge, are theſe which follow: He gives audience 
to embaſſadors ; but does not give them any anſwer on his 
own head, in matters of any importance: only he is alloy 
to anſwer as he judges good, to the compliments they make 


altered ; and at preſent, 


to the lignoty ; ſuch anſwers being of no conſequence, The 

_ dope, as bei 

. and the credentials which: the ſenate furniſhes its miniſters in 
foreign courts, are written in his name; and yet he does wx 


ing firſt magiſtrate, is head of all the councils; 


ſign them; but a ſecretary of ſtate ſigns them, and ſeal then 


with the arms of the republic. The embaſſadors direct ther 


diſpatches to the doge; and yet he may not open them, but 
in prefence of the counſellors. The money js ſtruck in th 
dogz's name, but not with his ſtamp, or arms. All th 
magiſtrates rife, and ſalute the doge, when he comes i. 
to council; and the doge riſes to none, but foreign emb4- 
ſadors. : | 

The dope nominates to all the benefices in the church d 
St. Mark; he is protector of the monaſtery delle Virgin; 


and beſtows certain petty offices of uſhers of the houlhall 


called Commanders of. the Palace. His family is not unde 
the juriſdiction of the maſter of the ceremonies; and hs 


Children may have ſtaff-officers, and gondoliers in livery 


His grandeur, at the fame time, is tempered with abu 


dance of things which render it burdenſome. He ny 
not go out of Venice, without leave of the council; a 


if he does go out, he is liable to receive affronts, withait 
being intitled to demand fatisfaQtion ; and, if any diſorder 
ſhould happen where he was, it belongs not to him, butt 
the podeſta, as being inveſted with the public authority, d 
compoſe it. Bo 

The children and brothers of the dige are excluded from al 
the chief offices of ſtate. They may not receive any benelce 
from the court of Rome ; but are allowed to accept of tt 
cardinalate, as being no benefice, nor including any ju 


| dition. The dige may not diveſt himſelf of his dg 


for his eaſe ; and after his death, his condu is examined bf 
three inquiſitors, and five correctors, who fift it with 
of ſeverity. . | 


DOGGER, a ſmall ſhip, built after the Dutch faſhion, wil 


a narrow ſtern, and commonly but one malt ; principally 


in fiſhing on the Doggers bank. 


DOGMA, a maxim, tenet, ſettled propoſition, or principt; 


88 in matters of religion, or philoſophy. 1 

Ve ſay, the dogmata JA faith ; ſuch a dogma was concen 
by ſuch a council. The dogmata of the Stoies Wette 
of them paradoxes. Speculative dogmata, which © 
ay any reſtraint on men, appear to them mor 
religion, than virtues which reſtrain and confine tht i 
they often perſuade themſelves, that it is allowable to 
tain thoſe dogmata, at the expence of all the virtue 
FAITH, Ec. | 


m ; 


DOGMATICAL, ſomething relating to a doc be, f 


| 


DOGMATICI, DocmarisTs, 


Fs 
- 
” 


1 | 1 
In common uſe, a dogmatical philoſopher is ſuch 2 0. * 
ſerts things poſitively; in oppolſition to a Sceptic, 

of every thing. V 
A digmatical phyſician is he, who, on the principls 
ſchool-philoſophy, rejects all medicinal virtues not fe 
to manifeſt qualities. 1 
a ſet of antient f 


called alſo Logicis logicians, from their uling the 


12 


logic and reaſon, in ſubjeRs of their profeſfon. 


: 
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laid down definitions, and diviſions, reducing diſeaſes 6 

un oenera, thoſe genera to ſpecies, and furniſhing | 

0 Wer . them all; ſuppoling principles, drawing conſe- 

_— and applying thote principles and conſequences to | 

irticular diſeaſes under conſidefation.— Ia which ſenſe 

| b. motif ſtand contra-diſtinguiſhed to empirics, and me- 
thodifts. 2 g 

A were thoſe who brought phyſic into a form, 

| Wee like thoſe of other ſpeculative ſciences ; 

4 dividiag, laying down principles, and drawing con- 


t on" ing hence they had alſo the appellation of logic: ; 
0 | 2 They alſo applied themſelves to ſeek the 
0 dias of diſeaſes, the nature of remedies, Sc. 


Enftratus, à famous dogmati/l, went ſo far, that, not con- 
i to diſſect dog 
e. — criminals of the mag iſtrates, and opened them 
0 white alive, and ſearched in their entrails. 8 
DOLE, in the Saxon tongue, ſignifies a part or portion, moſt 
commonly of a meadow. | 


= _ Aill Gignifies a ſhare ; a diſtributing, or dealing of 


lms; or a liberal gift made by a = man to the people. 


hot DOLIMAN, a kind of long caſſock, worn by the Turks | 
ef deen to the feet, with narrow ſleeves, buttoned at 
wilt, ys 4 
n — Turks, both men and women, wear drawers next 55 
10 ſkin; over that a ſhift, or ſhirt ; and over the ſhirt a doli- 
$ 


mn. In ſummer it is linen, or muſlin; in winter, ſattin, 
or tuff, | 


the Spain piece of eight, or French crown/ : 
Dolls 5 coited in diverſe paris of Geryiany, and Holland; 


10 and have their diminutions, as ſemi- dollars, quarter: dollars, 
. Ke. b : : ; : 

1 They are not all of the ſame fineneſs, nor weight. The 

16 Dutch dollars are the moſt frequent. In the Levant they 

aber are called affaini, from the impreſſion of a lion thereon. 


Vf DOLPHIN, Delphinus, in aſtronomy. See DELPHINUS. 
: DOM, or Dov, a title of honour, originally Spaniſh, though 


1 the uſed occaſionally in other countries. See ITI E. f 
* It js equivalent to Maſter, Sir, or Lord, Monſieur, Sieur, 


Mynheer, &c, 
Gollut in his fem. des Bourg. L. V. C. 11. aſſures us, that 


urch di the firſt, on whom the Spaniards conferred the title, was Dom 
/;roine elo; when, upon their being routed, and driven out, by 
oulbdl, the Saracens, at the beginning of the VIIIth century, they 


* rallied again on the Pyreneans, and made him king. 
and bt In Portugal, nobody is allowed to aſſume the title of Dom, 
ver — is a badge or token of nobility, without the king's 


don is likewiſe uſed in France among ſome orders of religious, 
il; ul u the Chartreux, Benedictines, &c. _ 
i er We ſay, the reverend father Dom Calmet, Dom Alexis, Dom 


ar, &c. g 


m, butt In the plural they write Doms, with an 8, in ſpeaking of 


N ſeveral, RR. PP. 
thority, 0 te . 


Dams Claude du Ruble, and Jaques 


d from il Ide word is formed from the Latin domnus, or dominus; of 
ny benefit Wich it is an abbreviature: domnus is found in diverſe Latin 
cept of be _ of the barbarous age. Onuphrius aſſures us, it was a 
ay ju 8 e firſt given to the pope alone; then to the biſhops, abbots, 
his Cignith C others who held any eccleſiaſtical dignity, or were emi- 
xamined . ent for vu tue and religion. At length it was uſurped by 


the mere monks, 
Pome fy, dhe religious declined the title Dominus out of hu- 
hen belonging to God alone; and aſſumed that of dom- 


Us . . . - a .* ® F 
V expreſſing inferiority,” quaſi minor dominus, Indeed, 


with a 


ſhion, wit 
ncipall uſd 


„ e conſider the ſurn f Julia, wi i 
fiche; 1. ame of Julia, wife of the emperor Septi- 
. ? N who is called on medals, IVLIA DOMNA, 
 condenodl OM 2 DOMINA. 8 | | 
s Were Ache, the inheritance, eſtate, or poſſeſſion, of any one. 
hich do 0 EMESNE, 2 N Aa | £5 25 | 
fſntal e * Menage derives the 1 8 | 
ſe CT * ves the word from domanium, written in the bar- 
e them 3% us Latin for dominium. See DoMiniu. _ 
ible to mit IM-Book See 2 | | 
vis. „r, ar Doo de article Domns-Day, 
e ſignifies judgment, ſentence, or decree— 
ar ne, . deln $55 Oath, in the black- book of Hereford, ends thus ; 


= me God at his holy Dome, and by my trowthe. 


18 fr : 
from ene in the corrupt Latin authors, who borrowed it 


nts Teeks, among whom Trullus, or Trullum, is a 


mon name f 
Conſtant; 
, ntinopl 


* 


Hence alio dole-meadow 3 A meadow wherein ſeveral perſons | 


e appellation d ammus for dominus appears very antient, if 


* 
: 


a ſpherical roof; or à work of a 
ed over the middle of a building, as a 
pavilion, veſtibule, f ſtair -Caſe, Ec. by Way of ' : 
8 . e - | DomresTiIc gown, Toga demefiica. See TOA. 
2 is formed from the barbarous Latin, doma, which 

is freq... % or open porch; as is obſerved by Papias.' | 


or any round building ; ſuch as the palace of 
e, wherein was held the council thence called 


: 


DOLLAR, or DALLER, a ſilver coin nearly/of the value of 


4 


* 


. 


4 


Domes are the ſame with what the Ttalfans call cuppola's 3 
and we frequently cupola's the Latins, according to Vitru- 
vius, tholi, See CUpOLA. 

They are uſually made round; though we have inſtances of 
{quare ones; as thoſe of the Louvre; and others that are 
polygons, 4s that of the Jeſuits church in the Rue St. An- 
toine at Paris. They have uſually columns ranged around 


_ outſides, both by way of 6rnament, and to ſupport the 
vault. | | 


A fat Dome is that whoſe ſweep, or contour, is leſs than a 


hemiſphere. 


Eye of a Doug. See the article Exx. 
Dome, in chemiſtry, the arched cover of a reverberatory fur- 


nace. See REVERBERATORY, 


s, and other brute animals, he begged \ DOMES-Day, or Dooms-Dav-Boek, liber judiciarius vel 


cenſualis Angliæ, the judicial book, or book ot the ſurvey of 
England ; a molt antient record made in the time of William 
the Conqueror ; upon a ſurvey, or inquiſition ot the' ſeveral 
counties, hundreds, tithings, &c, | 

Its name is formed from the Saxon dem, doom, judgment, 

ſentence ; and day, which has the ſame force: ſo tha! dome- 
day is no more than a reduplicative, importing judgment 


judgment. | 7 | 

1 he drift, or deſign of the book, is to ſerve as a regiſter, by 
which ſentence may be given in the teni.res of eſtates; and 
from which that noted queſtion, whether lands be antient | 
demeſne, or not, is ſtill decided. Its contents ate ſummed 
up in the ſollowing verſes ; | ; 

2 deberetur ſiſco, que, quanta tributa, 

Vomine quid cenſus, que vectigalia, quaſtum 
Quiſgue teneretur feodali ſolvere jure, 
Qui ſunt exempti, vel quos angaria damnat, 

Tu ſunt vel glebæ ſervi, vel conditionis, 

Duove manumiſſus patrono jure ligatur. CON 
This book is ſtill remaining in the exchequer, fair and legi- 
ble; conſiſting of two volumes, a greater, and a leſs ; the 
greater comprehending all the counties of England, except 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmorland, Durham, 


| and part of Lancaſhire; which were never ſurveyed 3 and 


except Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, which are comprehend- 
ed in the lefler volume, which concludes with theſe words: 
Anno milleſimo octogeſimo ſexto ab incarnatione Domini, vigeſimo 
vero regis Wilbelmi, facta eft inia deſcriptio non ſolum per has 
tres comitatus, ſed etiam altos, e e 
It is called Iiber judicialis, by reaſon a juſt and accurate de- 
ſcription of the whole kingdom is contained therein; with 
the value of the ſeveral inheritances, Cc. | | | 
It was begun by five juſtices, aſſigned for that purpoſe in 
each coumy, in the year 1081. and finiſhed in 1086. 
Camden calls its, Gulichni 
tax-book. _ : 


Our anceſtors had many dome-books. We ae told by In- 


gulphut, that king Alfred made a like regiſter with that of 
illiam the Conqueror. It was begun upon that prince's 
dividing his kingdom into counties, hundreds, tithiugs, &c. 


when an inquiſition being taken of the ſeveral diſtricts, it was 


digeſted into a regiſter, called dom-boc, q. d. the judgment- 
book, and was repoſited in the church of Wincheſter; 
whence it is alſo called the Winchefter-book, and Rotulus 
Winton. And upon the model of this domboc it is, that 
the duom- day of the Conqueror was formed. 5 
That of king Alfred referred to the time of king Ethelred; 
and that of the Conqueror, to the time of Edward the Con- 
feſſor: the entries being thus made, C. tenet Rex Gulielmus 
in Dominico, & valet ibi ducatæ, &c. T. R. E. valebat; 
d. it was worth ſo+ much Tempore Regis Eduardi, in the 

time of king Edward. | | 
There is a third dom-boc, or domes-day-book in quarto, dif- 
fering from the other in folio, rather in form, than matter. 
It was made by order of the ſame Conqueror; and ſeems to 
be the more antient of the two. | 

A fourth book there is in the exchequer, called domes-day z 
which, though a very large volume, is only an abridgment 
of the other two. It has abundance of pictures, and gilt 
letters at the beginning, which refer to the time of Edward 
the Conſeſſor. 5 | HEL 


j DOMESTIC, a term of ſomewhat more extent than that 


of ſervant ; the latter only ſignifying ſuch as ſerve for wages, 


as footmen, lacquies, porters, &c. whereas domęſtic compre= 


hends all who a& under a man, compoſe his family, and live 
with him, or are ſuppoſed to live with him. Such are ſe- 
cretaries, chaplains, Sc. A; eee 
Sometimes domęſtic goes further, being applied to the wife, 
and children. i | 


Douksricus, chess, in antiquity, was a particular officer 
in the court of the emperors of Conſtantinople. ' - 


Fabrot, in his gloflary on Theophylax Simocatta, defines de- 


meſticus to be any perſon intruſted with the management of 
affairs of importance; a counſellor, cjus fidei graviores ali» 
cujus cure, & ſolicitudings committuntur. | N 


librum cenſualem, king William's 


DON 


E Others hold, that the Greeks called Pomeflicr thoſe who at | 


Rome were called Comites ; particularly, that they began to 


uſe the name Dom-fticus, when. that of count was become a | 
name of dignity, and ceaſed to be the name of an officer in 
the prince's family.. „ 
Donięſtiai, thereſore, were ſuch as were in the ſetvice of the 
prince, and aſſiſted him in the admiiſtration of affairs ; 
. both thoſe of bis family, thoſe of juſtice,” and thoſe of the 
church. | 
The Grand DomesTIC, Megadomeſticus, called alſo abſolutely 
the Domeſtics, ſerved at the emperor's table, in quality of 
what we occidentals call Daprifer. Others ſay, he was ra- 
ther what we call a Majordamo. 5141. i 
Dousricus Menſæ did the office of grand ſeneſchal, or 
le ward. n e | 
Domss7icuvs Rei Domeſtice acted as maſter of the houſhold. 
Dou ssricvs Scholarum, or Legionum, had the command of 
the reſerved forccs called S. helæ Palatine, whoſe office was 
to execute the immediate orders of the emperor. | 
DomtsTicus Murorum, had the -ſupe:intendance of all the 
* fortifications. | 
DomssTicus Regionum, that is, 
care of public cauſes, 
general. 6 3 5 1 5 
Doussricus Tranatorum, or of the military cohorts. 
. There were diverſe other officers of the army, who bore the 
' appellation Dome/ticus, which ſignified no more than com- 
mander, or colonel. Thus, the Domeſtic of the legion called 
Optimates, was the commander thereof. 3 
Donzsricus Cheri, or Chantor, whereof. there were two in 
the church of Conſtantinople. one on the right ſide of the 
church, and the other on the left.— They were alſo called 
Protopſaltes. | 1 


much like our attorney or ſollicitor- 


© 
Y 


Dom. Magri dif inguiſhes three kiods of Domeſlici in the. 


_ church.: Domeflic of the patriarchal clergy: Domeſtic of the 


imperial clergy, thatis, maſtcr of the emperor's chapel: and 


Demeſticus Deſtainicus, or of the empreſs. —T here was an-| 
of thoſe above- men- 


_ . Other order of Domeſtics, inferior o any 
tioned, called Patriarchal Dameſlics. 


DouzsT ICI was alſo the name of a body of forces in the Ro- | 


man empire.—Pancirollus takes them to have been the ſame, 
with thoſe called Prete&ares ; who had the chief guard of the 
. emperor's perſon, in a degree above the Prætorians; and 
who under the Chriſtian emperors had the privilege to bear 
the grand ſtandard of the cross. 
They are ſuppoſed to have been 3500 beſore Juſtinian's time, 
who added 2000 more to the number. They were divided in- 


* 


& ” 


+ Some of them were cavalry, and ſome infantry. + . 


' DOMICELLARY Canons. See the article Canons, | 
- DOMIFYING, Dom1e1caT10N, in aſtrology; the dividing. 
or diſtributing the heavens into twelve houſes; in order to 


called circles of poſition. - 


erect a theme, or horoſcope, by mcans of ſix great circles, 


There are diverſe ways of domifying, according to diverſe au- 


thors. That of Regiomontanus, which is the moſt uſual, 


makes the circles of poſition paſs through the interſections off 


the meridian, and horizon. Others make them paſs through 


the poles of the world, or the equator ; and others through |. 


-. the poles of the zodiac... . _, 3:3 | 
DOMINATION, in theology, the fourth order of angels, or 
 . bleſſed ſpirits, in the hierarchy ; reckoning from the ſeraphim. 
See HIERARCHY, and SER. 8 
St. DOMINGO company. See the article Company, 
DOMINI— Inne Domini. See the article AN No. 
Bull in Caena DoMIN I. See the article BuLL. 
DOMINIAL Offices. See the article OrF ices. 


DOMINICAL' ® Letter, in chronology, properly. called Sun- 


* 


2. e one of the ſeven letters of the alphabet ABCD 5 


G, uſed in almanacs, ephemerides, c. to denote the 
ſundays throughout the year. | oo | 


day, ſundax. _ 
The dominical letters were introduced into the calendar by 
the primitive Chriſtians, in lieu of the nundinal letters in the 
Roman calendar. 17 | 
Theſe letters, we have obſerved, 


Ace. : - - 0 


63 


means of the intercalary day, either the letters muſt be thruſt 


out of their places for the whole year afterwards, ſo, e. gr. |. 

as that the letter which anſwers to the firſt of March, ſhall | 

_. likewiſe anſwer to the ſecond, &c. or elſe the intercalary day. | 

- muſt be denoted by the ſame; letter as the preceding one. |. 

is atter ient has been judged the better, and accord- | 

ingly the ſundays aſter the intercalary day have another d- 
=. | | 5 . J 


Th latter 


minical letter. 


Nee 


— 


of the eaſt and welt, had the 


to ſeveral companies, or bands, which the Latins called Schl, 
ſome whereof are ſaid to have been inſtituted by Gordian. 


The word is formed from . or Dominicus dies, Lord's | 


are ſeven: and that, in a4 
common year, the fame letter ſhould mark all the ſundays, | 
Will eaftly appear; inaſmuch as all the ſundays are ſeven | 

days apart; and the ſame letter only returns in every ſeventh | 


3ut in biſſextile, or leap-year, the caſe is otherwiſe: for by F 


.  Whence, if in the beginning of the biſſextile 


ruption of bifſextiles, would return in 4 years. 


time after, a third in the Rue 


5 
: 
% 


Hence, 19, As the common Julian, and Gregorian 
liſts of 30 5. days, i. e. of 52 weeks, end one da;. 
Fons of the year, every common year, goes e's be 
by one day; thus, e. gr. if this year the beginnin Ward 
day fall on a ſunday, the next year it will tall „ 0 © 
the next on friday, Cc. Conſequently, if A be + urdy, 
nical letter of the preſent year, G will be that of h das 
year, 140 they. a0 7 © Next 
20, As the Julian, and Gregorian biſſextile, or * 

conſiſts of 366 days, i. 6. 52 weeks, and 2 das, ler 


851 . 8, the ben 
ning of the next year after biſſex tile goes 8 12 
yy 


: Vs 
minical letter were A, that of the following 1 
3e, Since in leap'years the intercalary day falls on the 
Februaty, in which caſe the 23d and 24th 
by the ſame letter; atter the 24th day of F ebruary the 4 
nical letter goes back one p ace: thus, if in the 7 
ning of the year the dominical letter be A, it will thee 
' be 3. N 8 N | n a ' 
4*, As every fourth year is biſſextile, or leap-year ; and 
the number of letters is 7; the ſame order of mie 
letters only returns in 28 yenrs; which, without the 88. 


Year Gon, 


4th of 


day S are denon 


5% Her ce the invention of the ſolar cycle of 28 years: 6 

on the expiration whereof the dominical letters are keln 

ſucceſſively to the ſame days of the month, or the ſame o 
der of the letters returns. The 


Je find the DOMINICAL letter of any given Dear: feet 


cycle of the ſun for that year; as directed under Cyctz 
and the dminical letter is found correſponding there 
Where there are two; the propoſed year is biſlextile; ; 
the firſt obtains to the 24th of February; and the lat f 
the reſt of the year. S TY 
By the reformation of the calendar under pope Gregory, f 
order of the . dominical. letters was again difturied int 
Gregorian year: for the year 1582. which at the hey 
ning had G for its daminical letter; by the retrenchne 
of 10 days after the 4th of October, came to hae C 
its dominical letter; by which means the diminical lin. 
the antient Julian calendar is four places beore that 
the Gregorian: the letter A in the former anſwering u 
in the latter. | ; | 


Doric AL, in church- hiſtory. i The council of Aue 
beld in 578. decrees, that women communicate with d. 


. deminical. Some authors contend, that this deminical. m 
linen cloth, wherein they received the ſpecies ; as not bi 
allowed to receive them in the bare hand. Other 

have it a kind of veil, wherewith they covered the ht 


| - The moſt probable account is, that it was a fort of li 
Their commander was called Comes Dom:flicorum. - q 


cloth, or handkerchief, wherein they received, and. 
ſet ved the euchariſt in times of perſecution,” to te take 
occaſion. | | 
DQMINICANS, an order of religious, called in ſome ſ 
Facobins, and in others, Predicants, or Preaching h 
dee JACOBINS, c. | \ 
The Dominicans take their name from their founder I. 
nic de Guſman, a Spaniſh gentleman, born in 117% 4 
larvega, in Old Caſtile. He was firſt-canon and archdza 
of Oſma; and afterwards preached with great zeal in 
hemence againſt the Albigenſes in Languedoc, where 
the firſt foundation of his order. It was approved of 11/1 
by Innocent III. and confirmed in 1216. by a bulldf li 


ius III. under the rule of St. Auguſtine, and the ft 


Preaching Frier s. | | 
The firſt convent was founded at Tholouſe, þy the 
thereof, and Simon de Montfort, Two years alt 
they had another at Paris near the biſhop's houſe; and! 
St. Jaques, St. Janes" 
whence the denomination of Jacobins. 
St. Dominic, at firſt, only took the habit of the regu 
nons, tha t is, a black caſſock, and rochet; but this 
in 1219. for that which they now wear, which, it fr 
ed, was ſhewn by the bleſled Virgin herſelf to tit 
Renaud d' Orleans. | 
This order is diffuſed throughout the whole An 
It has 45 provinces under the general, who reſide p 
and 12 particular congregations, or -reforms, £0 
vicars general. 2 4 
They reckon three popes of this order, jar tal 
nals, ſeveral patriarchs, 1 50. archbiſhops, e 
biſhops; beſide maſters of the ſacred palace, of 
fice has been conſtantly. diſcharged by a repo th 
der, ever ſince St. Dominic, who held it unde: 
M. nn „ 
The Dominicans are alſo inquiſitors in Many f 
dogmata of the Dominicans are uſually ope®* 
"Me Franvifas, {fff TSS 15. 8 
Thete are alſo nuns, or ſiſters, of this or9e'» eu 
places, Preaching Siſters. Theſe are even 755 in 
6 fricrs ; St. Dominic having founded # 10 h/ 


x 


1 „ 
* 
I ” . 


hid men; viz. in 120 * | 
en ls 4 third order of Dominicans, both for men and 


women. = 2 ; . „ 5 
„Doumixtox, in the civil law, denotes the ab- 
baue dne, or property, of a thing, to ule or diſpoſe of it 


um ul. 8 8 10 . 
Ne daminium directum of her jointure, and the dominium utile 


| huſband." With reſpect to ſignory, he who pays 

—_— dominium utile of the lands; Tad the lord he pays 
ien the deminium direbtum. ** 
Douiwibx, DOMINION, or Domaine, in our antient cu- 

toms, denotes a rent due to the lord, where the property is 
{its DOMINORUM. See the article AFFIDATIO: 
POMIN US, in antient times, a title prefixed to a name, uſu- 
ally to denote the perſon either a knight; or a clergyman: See 
Vice-DOMINUS. 0 5 | e 1 
Though the title was ſometimes alſo given to a gentleman not 
dubd'a; eſpecially if he were a lord of a manor. See Dom, 
Sixt, and GENTLEMAN. 5 2 
Ref quando: DoMINUS remiſit. See the article RR ro. 
DONATION, Dox Ar 10, an act, or contract, whereby a 
man transfers to another, either the property, or the uſe, of 
tie whole, or A par? of his effects, as a free gift. | 


reptancey and delivery: and by the French law alſo regiſtry. 
)ONATISTS, antient ſchiſmatics in Africa, ſo denominated 
from their leader; Donatus, \- be 
They had Their origin in the year 311. when, in the room of 


Rome, Cæcilian was elected biſhop of Carthage; whom the 
people re/uſed to acknowlege, and to whom they oppoſed 
Mqorinus; who, accordingly, was ordained by Donatus, bi- 
ſhop of Cafe Nigræ. They were condemned, in a council 
held at Rome, to years after their ſeparation ; and afterwards 
in another at Arles, the year following. 

The errors of the Donatiſts, beſide their ſc 
That baptiſm conferred out of the church, that is, out of 
their ſet, was null. 2. That there was no church, but in 
of Aue Africa: all the reſt of the churches they held as proftitute, and 
*r ene e ill e hd ip ee 
incl NG 


cal letter 
'ore that 
wering t 


Arlans, with whom he was cloſely allied; and, accordingly, 
dt. Epiphanius, Theodoret, . and ſome others, accuſe the Do- 
utifts of Atianiſm. But St. Auguſtine, Ep. 185. to ebunt 


of the errors of their leader. 


* 
» 


were broke into two parties, For Parmenian, their biſhop, be- 
ing dead, ſome elected Primian, and were called Primiani}ts ; 
and others, Maximian, . called Maximianiſts. The Donati/ts 


U Mountaineers, Campites, Rupites, &c. rare 
They held three councils, or conciliabiiles; that of Cirta in 


and even death, againſt the Donatifts; Conſtantius, and Ho- 
vous, made laws for their baniſnment; and Theodoſius, and 

onorius, apy them to grievous muldts. 
cle aſe „ a nne men eee 
wie. mans made large donatives to their ſoldiers. Julia Pia, 
M ab Emperor Severus, is called, on certain medals, 


the ſoldiery, by 


f the leg native was pro BEE ide YDB ee ben 
1t this de ß rim was that p pely a gift made to the ſoldiery; as congia- 
ch, Kö fl a 15 e to the people. See CoA RIU. 

' .. (on im lis notes to Lampridius in his life of Helioga- 
to the dus, mentionin mpridius 1 ga 


: 8g a donative that emperor gave of three 
' 1 lk al gold per head, obſerves, that this was the common 
de i? at fate of a donative. Caſaubon, in his notes on 
ate 4 0 tertinax, by Capitolinus, obſerves, that Pertinax 
Mc Promite of three thouſand denarii to each ſoldier ; 
mounted to upwards. of 97 pounds ſterling. The 

a 


me 3 | . 
ui: "thor writes, that the legal donative was 20000 de- 
and that it w 


. » DIZt 571 7 4 J 
de , Wen ſoldiers; that the centurions bad double, and | 
c unde! ee, 1. ce Pore in proportion... 


in che canon law, a benefice given, and collated 


4 U a 
any plats, 8 Perſon, by the founder, or patton; without either pre · 


ppolit 15 


F ounded by! 
* eds 
der, cal * 


' y laymen. be not approved by the dioce- 
roper * 6 called, ſpiritualiaed; they are not accounted 


5 more Wh tem th neither can they be conferred by the biſhop, | 


ſo ict) 9 


LI, Nei dhe pious diſpoſitign of the founders : ſo that the 
1 CnAAME. 8 K 


4 


at Provilles, ſome ** before the inſtitution of his 
7 $ | 


aun dominium. is the right alone of d minium; and domi- 
Dre" the profit redounding from it, The wife retains' 


A dination, to be valid, and complete, ſup poſes a- capacity , 


Menſurius, who died in the preceding year, on his return to |. 


hiſm, were, 1.“ 


Donatus ſeems likewiſe to have given into the doctrine of the | 


Boniface, affirms, that the Denarifts, in this point, kept clear 


I 344. under the empire of Theodoſius the Great, there 
wole a ſchiſm among the Donatiſs themſelves, by which they |-' 


umidia, and two at Carthage. - Conſtantine decreed exile, | 


CASTRO RVM, by reaſon of the care ſhe took of 
interpoſing for the augmentation of their do- 


as not cuſtomary to give leſs, eſpecially to | 


ton, inſti fe: 1 8 5 * f 
ch 2 tin, or induction by the ordinar 7x. 


| Te was firſt uſed by the Lacedzemonians, and particularly thoſe 
of Argos; thence it paſſed into Epirus, Libya; Sicily, the 


DOR 
. biſhop. 


free chapel, and exempt it from the juriſdiQion of the dio- 
| ceſan: ſo may he, by letters patents, give liberty to a common 
perſon to found ſuch a chapel, and make it donative not- 
preſentable 5 and the chaplain, or beneficiary, ſhall be 
2 by the founder, or his heir, and not by the 
iſhop. 
England. 


2" called a donative, becauſe he cannot preſent to him- 
elf. 5 | | 
DONJON, in fortification, generally denotes a large ſtrong 


treat in caſe of neceſſity, and capitulate with greater advan- 
tage: See DUNGEON. | e 


another in tail.— As donee, is he to whom the ſame are 
ven. | 3 * "I 
_ exit, in and out of the building, or ſome apartment there- 
I O * * . \ 


in a word, all openings are weakenings. 255 
2. That they do not approach too near the angles of the 
walls; it being a moſt glaring ſoleciſm to weaken: that part 
which muſt weaken all the reft: a precept well recorded, 
but ill ptactiſed, by the Italians themſelves, particularly at Ve- 
nice. », 18 5635 e 5 11 1 3 
3. That the doors, if poſſible, be right over one another; 
that void may be over void, and full over fu. | 
4. That, if poſſible, they be oppoſite. to each other, fo as 
that one may ſez from one end of the houſe to another: 
which will not only be graceful, but alſo convenient; as it 


air : and of keeping out the wind in winter, which way ſoever 
a/ĩ A CRE 1 o 
5. It is not only ornamental, but ſecure, to turn arches over 


.cumbent weight. 
larger buildings | 
but in none ſhould they be leſs than 6 feet high, to admit a 
man of; juſt ſtature, erect; and as the breadth of a man, with 


width ſhould never be'leſs than 3 feet. 
che breadth of the door 4 feet, or 4 and a half; in middling 


firſt, 3 and a half, three three quarters, or 43 of the ſecond, 
| 4, or 4 and a half; and of the third, 5, or 6; in churches, 7, 


be four fifths of their bread/b. Ee 
It is an obſervation of Palladio, that the principal deer, or 
entrance, of a houſe, muſt never be regulated by any certain 


it: yet, to exceed rather in the more, than the leſs, is a mark 
of generoſity; and may be excuſed with ſome noble emblem, 


large gate at Verona, where had been committed a like diſ- 
proportion, Patet Fanua, Cor magis. | 
cenography of a Door. See the article ScENOGRAPHY, 
Architrave Doors. See the article ARcurTRAyE: _ 
DORIC, in grammar.— The Don Ic dialect is one of the five 
apes or manners of ſpeaking, which obtained among the 


reeks. 


iſlands of Rhodes, and Crete. a 3 
In this dialact, Archimedes and Theocritus wrote, who were 
both of Syracuſe ; as likewiſe PindaTuur. 5 
In ſtrictneſs, however, we ſhould rather define Doric, the man- 
ner of ſpeaking peculiar to the Dorians, after their receſs near 
Parnaſſus, and Aſopus; and which afterwards came to obtain 
among the Lacedæmonians, c. | 
Some even diſtinguiſh between the Lacedzmonian, and Doric; 
but, in reality, they were the ſame ; ſettitig aſide a few parti- 
cularities in the language of the Lacedæmonians; as is ſhewn 
by Rulandus, in his excellent treatiſe, De Lingua Gr eca; ejuſ- 
ue Dialectis, Ee i ni ti Tg te at | 
Beſide the authors already mentioned to have written in the 
Doric dialect, we might add Archytas of Tarentum, Bion, 


” 


| hron. 5 4 


1 — 


cily, avon ol the Doric dialect in their inſcriptions : witneſs, 
e 


5 77s uh 


And this ſeems to be the original of donatives in 


Alt biſhopricks in antient time were donatiue by the king: 
again, where a biſhop has the gift of a benefice, it is pro- 


tower, or redoubt, of a fortteſs, where the garriſon may re- 


he proportions of doors nn adjuſted by thoſe of a man A in 
they muſt always be larger than in ſmaller; 


his arms plated a-kimbo, is nearly ſubduple his height, the 
dome architects give us theſe dimenſions : in ſmall buildings 


buildings, 5 or 6; in large ones, 7 or 8: in chambers of the 


or inſcription, as that of the Conte di Bevilacqua over his 


ſt of the medals of the cities of Gracia Magna, and Si- 


founders, and their heirs, .may give ſuch chapels without the 


Gwin obſerves, that the king might of antient time found a 


DONOR, in law, he who gives lands, ot tenements, to 
DOOR, in architecture, an aperture in a wall, to give entrance; 


It ought to be a rule, 1. That the doors of 2 houſe be as few 
in number, and as moderate in dimenſions, as poſſible : for, 


affords a means of cooling the houſe in ſummer, by letting in 


doors; as it diſcharges them, in great meaſure, of the ſuperin- 


. or 8; in gates, , Io, or 12: hence their height is eaſily de- 
chers, M 6 termined; except for the gates of cities, which ſhould only 
had likewiſe other appellations; as Circumcelliones, Montenſes, | | 12 ke 


dimenſions, but by the dignity of. the perſon that is to live in 


Callinus, Simonides, Bacchylides, Cypfelas, Aleman, and So- | 


AMBPA- | 
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 AMBPAKIOTAN, ATIOAAQNIATAN, AXEPONTAN; AXT- 
 PITAN, HPAXAEQTAN, TPAXINIQN, OEPMITAN, KAT. 
AONIATAN, KOIIATAN; TATPOMENITAN, c. ich 


But they are much better 2 in the IVth book — Ru- | 
landus; where he even notes the minuter differences of the 3 vs n. 
Kale of Sei, Crete, Tarentum, Rhodes, Lacediemon, | ORMITORY *, n galls 


The Doric order ſeems the moſt natural, and beſt proportion 
ed; of all the orders; all its parts 
ral poſition of ſolid bodies. Accordingly, the Doric is the firſt, | 
and moſt antient, of the orders of architecture; and is what PE PEO BEE 

ry idea of regular building. See Tab. Archit. fig. DoRmMITORY d alſo ufed for a burying: place. Ste the artid 


the appellation Doric was reſtrained to this richer manner, | 
| _ the primitive fimple manner they called by a. new name 


4 Tho tradition is, that Dorus, king of Achaia, having firſt 


made the Doric column, including the capital, 6 diameters 
high, 5. 6. fix times as high as thick. Afterwards they added 


which augmentation it might be ſaid to be nearer the propor- 
tion of a man: the human foot, at leaſt in our days, not. 
deing a õth, but nearly a 7th part of the body. | 
be characters of the Doric order, as now managed, are, the 
- height of its column, which is 8 diameters; its frize, which 
is anriched with trig\yphs, drops, and metopes; its capital, 


Vitruvius, indeed, complains of the Doric as very trouble - 
topes, ſo as ſcarce to be capable of being uſed, except in the 
pyenoſtyle, pp e Mm triglyph between each two columns, 

yle, i 

eee coef oinatict; 169 1 Ab 
The modetns, on account of its ſolidity, uſe it in large ſtrong 

buildings; as in the gates of cities, and citadels, the outſides 


naments would be unſuitablmmeee . 
The moſt conſiderable antient monument of this order, is the | ' 


The particular proportions, Ec. of the ſeveral parts, and 


Donic Cymatium. See the article CY MAT unn. 
Doric, in muſic. The Doxic Mode'is the firſt of the authen- 


mirch: it is pri 
Oo us with D, Sol, Re. n 0 * g 
Plato admires the muſic of th Doric mode; and judges it 


* 


28. ſee alſo the article ARCHITECTURE. . D 
At its firſt invention it was more ſimple than at preſent; and DDRSAL Nerves. See the article NERVES. 


Juno, occahoned it to be called Doric: though others derive 
its name, I know not how, from its being invented, or uſed, |. 


ders: the firft, which was the more ſimple and maſſive, they 
uſed chiefly in temples ; the ſecond, which was the more light 


- whole 


'PITAL, ENTABLATURE, PEDESTAL, BASE, ARCH1- 


- other beaſt, borne as ſleeping in a coat 
28 53 j 4 " | \ 87.2 | 
| 1 


DO 


thews the countries wherein the Doric diale& was uſed. 


royaliſts. | h 

D's Hre, fo grant, d't, do & ds Pa fait le Dore, | 

D' u fait ire; de, ©; de av fait encore. 
Off 1 de Pinfini: & pour le fingulier 4} 
Se ſert au feminin du nombre plurier. 


Laconia, Macedonia, and Theſſaly. 


The « abounds every-where- in the Doric; but this dialect % 
bears ſo near a conformity with the Aolic, that many reckon | 

them but one. Sn 64 Be 1 95 þ 1 1 „ . 
Doric, in architecture, is the ſecond of the five orders; being 


that between the Tuſcan and Ionic. | 


being founded on the natu- | 


gave the 
when in after-times they came to adorn and inrich it more, 


Tuſcan order. 
built a temple of this order at Argos, which he dedicated to 


by the Dorĩans. 


Some time after its invention. they reduced it to the propor- | 
tions, ſtrength, and beauty, of, the body of a man: hence, as 


the foot of 'a man was judged the 6th part of: his height, they 


another diameter to the height, and made it 7 diameters ; with 


utes; and e eymatiums. 
The antients, we have already obſerved, had two Doric or- 


and delicate, ſerved in portico's, and theatres. 


ſome and perplexing, on account of the triglyphs, and me- 


or in the a 


y putting three trigly phs between each 


- 


theatre of Marcellus, at Rome; wherein the capital, the 
height of the frize, and its projeCture, are much ſmaller than 
L 
Vignola adjuſts the proportions of the Doric order thus: the 
ight of the order, without pedeſtal, he divides into 
20 parts, or modules; one of which he allows the baſe, 14 
- the ſhaft, or fuſt, one to the capital, and four to the enta- 
ature. bt 


members, ſee under their reſpeQive articles; Col uu, Ca- 


TRAVE, FR1ZE, and CAN tag. 


* 


— —— the antients. * eee 0 = * 
ts character is, to be ſevere, tempered with gravity, ane 
, for oecaſions of religion, and — bel 


- 


on this account he allows of it in his commonwealth. 


o 


proper, to preſerve good manners, as being maſculine. And 


The antients had likewiſe their $ub-Doric Mode, which was Arehbiihop Ucher takes Doſitheus to be the author ll 
one of their plagal modes, Its character was to be very . — Pad ee 


and ſolemn. It began with G Ut, a diateſſaron lower 
the Doric Mode. g ; | * 


DotnAnT-ther, in building, 4 name 
; | DormanT, or Dokmar-TyLts. See 
The 2 rules of this dialect are thus given by the Port · DORMER, or DokMaANT, in ait neg 
being raiſed upon the rafters. 


'DOS 


* 


| the workmen 
quently give to a great beam lying acroſs t. men fte. 
called l Nane. Vin $5708 the bouſe; ul} 
rticle Trip, 
dow made in the roof of an houſe, or aboye = dw 2 vin 


entablatur, 
The Latins call it Lucerna, whence the! 
our Luthern. | g © French Lucerne, x 


There are diverſe kinds; 
THERE. 


- 


ſquare, round, Ge. ., 4 


RMI. gallery in convents, or relic: 
divided into ſeveral cel ein the religious 12g, dete, 
di [Jed eral ce ls, wherein the religious lodge, or k 


” * 


* The —4 is formed from the Latin dormitoriam ; of an, 


E crime in a religious to lie out of t i 
By chap. XXII. of the rule of St. Benedict, 3 Pa 
the antient Dormitories were not divided into cells, but — 


a kind of large open wards, filled with b 
Piel arge ope mth beds, as in our by 


COEMETERIUM. \.. i 


— Latiſſimus, in anatomy. Ser the article LArissib! 
Dors1 Lengiſſimus, a muſcle common to the loins, and the back, 
It riſes from the upper-part of the os ſacrum, Him, and fr 
vertebræ of the loins; and in its beginning is corifounded, if 
not the ſame, with the facrolumbalis. It runs upwards ay 
the whole tract of the back, and is conneQed to every tu 
verſe. proceſs in its. way; ending ſometimes in the firſt vert 
bf the back, and ſometimes in the firſt of the neck. —S 
Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 7. u. 17. 17. | 

Sacer Nogst. See the article Sack. 

DORSIF EROUS, or DoxsIPARovs Plants, are thoſe of th 
r Lind which are without ſtem, and bear their ſes 
on the backſide of their leaves. 

DORSUM, in anatomy; is the hind-part of the thorax; om 


monly tranſlated the Bact. COIs 
h loins. See the article Lois, 


[ he Dorfum includes alſo the 
Dorsum uus, and Pedis, is the outſide of the hand, al 
foot; or that part oppoſite to the palm, and foal, 

Done te is the ridge of the noſe, which runs the hd 
10 , at od x 190 ; n 
In thoſe we call Roman noſes, the Dorſum is higher, and mar 
prominent, about the middle, than in the reſt; which pat 
| 8825 the 1 or 5 | 

in pharmacy, c. the quantity of a medicine to 


py . The word d is formed from the Greek Foote, which Spnil 
gift, or a thing given; from ⁰ do, I give. 


A ſecret in phyſic is nothing, unleſs the Doſe be known, | 
authors, and diſpenſatories, that deſcribe the ſame remeh, 
frequently the Doſe is different; which occaſions a greꝛt dl 
fetence ip its eff eee 5 
Dr. Cockburn has given us an eſſay towards determining it 
Dole of purgative medicines, on mechanical ptinciples 
THEANS, DosrTHE1, an antient ſe& among the 
_ ne Py x 4 
Mention is in Otigen, Epiphanius, Jerom, and ane 
other Greek and Latin | wager one Doſitheus, the di 
of a faction among the Samaritans; but the leamed are u 
at all agreed, as to the time wherein he lived. St. Jerom,! 
his dialogue againſt the Luciferians, places him before our 
viour; wherein he is followed by Drufius, who, in hi aufg 
to Serrarius, * him about the time of Sennachenb, i 
of Aſſyria: but Scaliger will have him poſterior to ow 
viour's time. And, in effect, Origen intimates him to] 
been contemporary with the apoſtles ; where he obſerits, 
| he endeavoured to perſuade the Samaritans, that be u 
Meffiah foretold oy Moſes, | | 
He had many followers; and his ſect was flil sub 
_ "Alexandria in the time of the patriarch Eulogius; B97 
from 'a' dectee of that patriarch, publiſhed by Plots. 
that decree, Eulogius actufes Doſitheus, of injurio-l! -- 
the antient patriarchs, and prophets z and attributig0 
elf the ſpirit of prophecy. Hermakes Kim contem po 
Sinion Magus 3nd accuſes him of pee 
in divers places, and of compöfing ſeveral books, © 
' contrafy to the law of God. | 


, , woo, SD pgO=" 


"3 
— 
Fw } 


| 


S = FRE 37 


changes made in the Samaritan Pentateuch ; which je 55 
from the authority of Eulogius: but all we can Jul 7 
fromthe” teſtimony of Eulogius is, that Doſiden 9nd 
the Sdmaritans copies ſinee uſed in that ſect; but 1 


DORM ANT is the herald's term forthe poſture of a lion, or 
arms, 108 


” — 
—— — 


tuption did not/paſs into all the copies of the Sum 


p O U 


breoch, 3 . | 
by the Jewiſh pe ap are to underſtand that paſſage in a Sam-|DouBLr Plaugh. See the article Pl oon. | "Ss 
J And in this.” le. where it is ſaid, that Douſis, i. e Doſitheus, [DovBLE Point, in the higher geometry, —When all the right 
b. ita pcs” things in the law of Moſes. Is lines . tending the ſame way: with the infinite leg of atiy 
in. dare Te of that chronicle, who was a Sacharitan by re-] curve, do cut it in one only point (as happens in the 
ure; 0 uh that their high-prieſt ſent ſeveral Samaritans P N — 4 9 and an” gre _ 
goſh e ind his evrrupted copy of the pentateuch.| in right lines which are parallel to abſciſſes of 
, nd | ſe bn e bin 80 Werde * by duch, and to] hyperbola's, and patabola's), chen you are to conceliye; 
Haney ed the Jewiſh party for that of the Samaritans.| that thoſe right lines paſs through two other points of 
Ly. have ab G bim likewiſe to have been the author of the ſect the curve, placed, as Fa ſay; at an infinite diſtance; 
He 8 des: this is inconſiſtent with his being later than} Which coincident interſection, whether it be a finite; 
* ur Sour. e in Wien the Sadddccer äre . | | "_ | 
roy _— wi wn ms LEES 13 See the article Pos1TIoNn; IT 
9. eto of the | Doux , duple la laint made by a clerk; 
Maire Tertullian, ws, = mo GK Tr or — Achbilhop of 1 . againſt an = 
= wy denying their inſpiration. But he chatges that] feriat ordinary, for delaying juſtice in ſome eccleſiaſtical | 
Mitory, 11 cigh Perf to 8 Ware 2 | + — | eas as to give ſentence, inſtitute a clerk preſented, x2 the 
= eee the lots dor dine. . ö I Its detiomination ſeems owing to this, that it is commonlỹ 
ur be- TAL grods. See the 2 * — = e fo ME prone gp againſt the judge, and him at whoſe ſuit Juſtice is 
aide 9511 7 2 ede e Aer 1 8 — Ratio. See the article Dur Lx. i 
DOOR ew the ici Bax rrrou,. a ag DovBLE Roads. See the article Roaps. 
| "4 tor of DovsLe Children, DousLe Cars, Dov x |DouBLE Tenaille, See the artiele TEXAILLE; 
SINUS Pam, 13 _ in the Philoſoph. T1 ranſact. and elſe- eee : be- | 1 W m1 py | LY 
e back, ohn Floyer in the ſame'Tranſaions,- giving an account DouBLE Veſſel, in chemiſtry, is when the neck of one bolt= 
— 4 44 turkey, furniſhes ſome erin on th roduction e. or matraſs, is put, and well luted into the neck of an- 

A Aude ani malt! . Two tu here were| HH <p 5 
21 Ar r Of thels thats as divers kinds ad forms, wie in the creue- 
rink hatched, which grew together by the fleſh of the breaſt- tion of ſpirits, in order to their being exalted, and tefined, 
vertedr we but Bakr . They feemed} as high as can be. See CiRcuLaTtION. | | 
* — leſs than the ordinary ſize, as wanting bulk, nutriment, and py ave pe 2 oo — ar on 6. OUGH, 

21 ich la . tly DouBLE winding /tatrs. the article 8T Ax. 
N a . a 125 rs 7 Grafting by JoVBLE inciſſon. See the article ENGRAFTING, 
ſe of th For, having two diſtinct cavities in their bodies, and two Rechvery with DOUBLE voucher; See the article RECOyERY: 
ver eek hearts, they muſt have ariſen from two cicatricula's; and DOUBLED Cui. See the article CoLums. | 
11 0 conſequently, the egg had two yolks; which is no uncommon P * 5 . — the linings of robes, ot mantles 
; xcident. He had a dried double chicken, he aſſures us, that D te 3 7 f the mant ngs in atchievements. TH 
x1... XXIV 
and, al 2 0 cad Kenn Ons e. ee When the word of command is, double your ranks, then the 
90, Parzus mentions a double infant with only one heart: in] ſecond, fourth, and ſixth ranks are to march up into the firſt, 
the wh which caſe, the original, or ſtamen of the infant, was one, | thisd, — —— J TERS — — ranks _ 8 
T double the interval here was barwoy Gam befare 
ich pro oel thoſe double . n 80 then three ranks ſtand , and the three others come 
h | The ſame is the caſe in the double flowers of plants, occaſioned] up to double them; that is, the firſt; ſecond; and third, 


eds, Cc. | | 
are, therefore, two reaſons of duplicity in embryo's: 
1. The conjoining, or. connexion of two 
and, 2. An extraordina 
original veſſels, nerves, arteries, &c. 
DovsLe Deſcant, in muſic. See the article 
DevBLe Dieſit. See the article Drzs1s. | 
VouBL Eccentricity, See the article EccxNTRICITY, 
DousLe Feaſt. See the article FR AST. 5 
DounLE Fever, See the article FE VER. 
DovBLE Fiche, or DouBLE Fichy, in heraldry 


DescanT. 


A crofs is de- 


„ and dig each angle; that is, when each extremity has two points: in 
as, the cl contradiſtinction to fichs, where the extremity is ſharpened 
med are 0 away to one point, . 5 

. Jerom, Leigh calls it double pitchy, which ſeems to be a miſtake. 
efore our ldbon expreſſes it by an octagonal croſs, the two points 
in hö Whereof at each extremity are parted inwards by a ſmall ſpace| 
cherid, of a line, By which it is diſtinguiſhed from the croſs of 
x to ou Malta, the two points whereof proceed from a third point; 
him to or acute angle between them. DR ey 
obſerves, VOUBLE Fine, See the article Fins. 4554 

at be w VOUBLE Fugue. See the article Focux. 


1 


DovBLe Letter, in 


by the richneſs of the ſoil, So it is in the eggs of quadru-| 


$ 


perfect animals; 
ary diviſion, and ramification of the 


|DousLiNG @ Cape, or Point, in nav 


nothinated double fiche, when the extremities are pointed at 


ich has the force and 


D500 


tually depending on each other, then it is accounted büt 


are doubled by the fourth, fifth, and ſixth; or on the con- 
| Dai your files, directs each to march to that next to it 
on the right or left, according to the word of command; 
in which caſe the fix ranks are turned into twelve, the men 
ftanding twelve deep; the : diſtance between the files being 
now double of what it was before. 8 TIS. 
„ ſignifies the 


den 
cy up with it, paſſing by it, l it behind the 


ip. | | 
The Portugueſe pretend to be the firſt that ever doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, under their admital Vaſquez de Gama: 


£ 
00 
D 


but we have accounts in hiſtory, particularly in Herodotus, 
of the tians, Carthaginians, &c. having done the ſame 
long before them. | GT Ei IT kadl x 
OUBLON, DvusLoox, a Spaniſh and Portugueſe coin, be- 
. a piſtole. See PisTOLE. . 

| ere are alſo double dubloons now current among us for 3 

| nd 12 ſhillings. _ „ . 

DOUBTING, the act of with-holding a full aſſent from any 

propoſition; on ſuſpicion, that we are not thoroughly ap- 
priſed of the merits thereof; or from our not being able 

peremptorily to decide between the reaſons for, and againſt 

It. | 

The 


J » 
| 


| 


Sceptics, and Academics, Suki of every thing: the 


2 rammar, a letter mr > i 
| ſublifun! effect of two; as the Hebrew Thad 3918 is equivalent to character of their N is, not to allow any thing for 
353 259007 and ; or the Greek E, or Latin x; Ec. III true; but to with-hold the aſſent, and keep the mind free, and 
Phot. Theſe letters are evident! ual to two; when we pronounce| in ſuſpenſe. See Scxyrics. 33 | 
jolt 5 the Latin axis, or the E. liſh axillary, we give the x the] The Epicureans truſt their ſenſes, and doubt of their reaſon : 
dünne w. lame ſound, as if it were written with two cc, accis, accillary, their leading principle is, that our ſenſes always tell truth; 
we” nd , acfis, acfillary. | LO EY that they are the firſt and only criterion of truth; and that go 

"i e Greeks have three, L. E, V: the Latins only two, X and] ever ſo little from chem, and you come within the proper pro- 
ooks, don and moſt of the modern languages have the fame. ; vince of doubting. 85 n WE 
"of 90 BLE Meaſure, See the article Me Aasunx. The Carteſians, on the contrary, of all things bid us doubt 
thor ent 7 "BLE Pedeſtal. See the article PEDESTAL, ROI our ſenſes ; they are lly inculcating the deceitfulneſs 
hich 4 *UBLE Plea, in law, is where the defendant alleges ſor of our ſenſes; and tell us, that we are to doubt of every one 
4 fun dither ü 6 g ſeveral matters in bar of the action; Wbereof of their reports, till they have been examined, and confirmed 

heus — : 15 is ſufficient to effect his deſire, in debarring the plain · by reaſon. See Grin 5 
1 1 NF 1 e Dobgrixc, in rhetorie, a figure wherein the orator appears 
Samar b 88 not admitted in the common law: for which reaſon iti ſome time fluQuating, and undetermined what to do, or ſay. 
| e well obſerved, when a plea is double, and when not;! What ſhall I do? ſhall I ap 


lam 
on another, th 


an allege ſeveral matters, one nothing dependent 


* thoſe I once neglected ! or 
implore thoſe who now forſake me! 2 5 
4 


» the plea is accounted double ; but if they be mu- 


Tacitus furniſhes us with an inſtance of doubting, almoſt to a 
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8 ET. : by A. e ? OE n 
DOVETAUING, in architecture, is; a way of, faſtening 


+ other-indentodly, with a deuestail joint. See Dover TAIL. | 
- DOWAGERy-: 


DOWER, Dor ARI, zor Doariumy'a po 


Tenant in 


Dow vs xr particularly uſed f6r a famous road for ſhips, 'along 


Dow is alfou 


Dow. 


begree of diſtraction, in thoſe words of Tiberius, written to | 


the ſenate; Quid ſcribam, P. S. aut guomodo ſcribam, aut 
guid amninò non ſcribam bbc tempore, dii me deaque pejus pere 
ann quarh perire guotidir ſentio, fi cis. 
INE in ches cure amoulding, or ornament, on the 
higheſt part of the cornicheꝭ in form of a wave, half convex, 
and half concave. See Tab Arebit. g. 8. 
The deucine is the ſame with a qmatium, or gula.. See CY- 
MATTUM, and GULa redtu,.and inver ſa. 13 « BLOG: * 
DOVE-TAII V. in carpentryß the ſtrongeſt of all the kinds of 
jointings ; wherein the tenon, or piece of wood that enters 
the other, goes widening to the extreme, and ſo cannot be 
drawn out again, by reaſon the tip, or extreme, is bigger than 


It has its denomination from the reſemblance the tenon bears 
tos tail.— The French call, it queue ¶ arunde, ſwallow's 
tail; which name the Engliſn themſelves alſo xetain in fortifi- 


4 * th 7 G 
an Wn en 


boards, or. timbers, together, by letting one piece into an- 


oTIS8A: (. . 2-widow, endowed, or that has a. 
Jointure), a title, or addition, applied to the widows of. princes, 
dukes, earls, and perſons of: high rank;only. 5 1 4 
Dueen DO WA GER. See the article QUEEN« 


aun 


Abel 1 i 

_ lo! > of lands, 
or tenements, which a widew enjoys for term. of Jite, from: 
her huſband, in caſe ſhe ſurvives him; and Which, at her 


death, deſc ends to their children. 


„ni age 
Among the Gaths, the deuer Was only the tenth, part of the 


huſband's eſtate; among the Lombards, a fourth; among the 
Romans, and Sicilians, it was, a third ; which is the rate tha 
ſtill obtains among us, and Me other nations. Het) 2011 
Our law-books diſtinguiſh, five kinds of dowwer ; viz. dower 
per legem communem; per conſuetudinem; ex aſſenſu patris; ad 
- oftium eccleſiæs and de la plus belle. e 0 


te er. daxology. n The frſt is, Glory be to. the. Fathe 


DAR A 


the year 1600, by letters patents, muſt not excel 


of 8000 livres, in towns where parliament are ty fun 


e 

9888518 other * Nb 1 0; ur 
D@XOQLOGY , an appellation given by the Greek; 4. 
| verſe of the ſerond chapter of St. Luke, Cle, 1 5000 
' +thebigheſt, &c. becauſe beginning with the Greck 1 N in 
os Glens? pe 78 and W. lg dow ht Word dee, 

This they diſtinguiſh, by the name of great dexel;es. 
, . Gloria Patri, Glorg le io the Father, they call the 2 Aa 
| las: beginning with, the ſame word oa. 0 
Fhiloſtorgius, L. III. - N 


21. Elles three formulz's of th 


7 72 6 her; and f 
on, and ta the Holy Ghoſt the: ſecond : Ghr 1 * e 
Len, by the Son, in the Hol Ghoſt : and the Und, Cl, 1 
the Father, in the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt. Y 
' Sozomen, WIEN ; give a fourth; viz. Chr, 
Þ te Father and ube RY Hoh Gb oft. *. Glory lo 
The, fi of theſe doxologies is that in common uſe ron. 
Hut the weſtern church. It was firſt inflituted abou h, 


eee by the Catholics of Antioch, then called % 
th:ans. "7 CRETE "1 


The three others were compoſed by the Arians: the ſecon] 
was that of Eunomius, and Eudoxus, and which wu zr 
proved by Philoſtorgius, The three were all made abou, 
year 341. in the.council of Antioch, when they firſt beow 
d diſagree among themſelves. . Philoſtorgius aſſures us, ty 
Pee, patriarch of Antioch, was the author, 
the firſt, or catholic Daxology; but Sozomen, and Theodor, 
ay nothing of it; and Philoſtorgius, an Arian author, (car; 
+ deſeryes to be credited, on his ſingle word. 
„There, were antien iy; Very great diſputes, and principally 
, Antioch, as to the form of  doxology : that moſtly uſed amo 
the orthodox was, the fame as ftill obtains ; the reſt were 
" fected by the Aria 18,.and other Antitrinitarians : yet dt. By 
in his book Cn the Holy Spirit, defends the ſecond as ortho 
and legitimate. Y N | 5 


ö x 
; 
| 
; 
| 


Cc * 


Down by-the doninion Jaw, is & third part of: ſuch lands as the, 
hi ſband was ſole ſeiſed of in fee during the marriage; Which 
the wife is ta enjoꝝ during her AR 

|  avrit:of \dower 1 ein ach aborted a Eg) FS! 

DowsR by cu/tom-gives. the wife, in ſome places, balf her, huſ- 

: band's-lands, ſo long as ſhe; lives Hngle, '35.in, gayelkind, And 
as cuſtom may enlarge, ſo may it abridge, daun and reſtrain 
it to. a fourth part. Mach 2 SSRIs 10 0 afy mals 

In Dew rrtjien: a | enfu atris, and ad tium eccleſiæ, the 

wife may have ſo much; detuen as ſhall be 


err ins \ Fa JL | ere is A. 1 er f hymno 
for.whiph there lies a Ret is a, differgnce.;, hymne 


Some Authors Write hymnology AS on with ar 
| wil is applied to pſal 
$ z-and . doxolpgy only to the litl 


n of 7 ] 


Jv n Mee Ger be to the | ather, &c. repeated at the end of al 
8 a 5 r «aff TY, . . A a tas | 


NO e e the article DRCEXNIEXR. | 

3 3 $4) ; TS DIS £ BEG IIS 4+ l 134 155+ B ; 

PEACH, 1 an antient filyer coin, uſed among th 

2 e OW, e ee 
The drachma is ſuppoſed by moſt authors to have been th 


upon; but vr ] Pal. 
| "huſband? lands. If this be done before marriage, iti calle 
aſe et oft big -M en brad : e gots 
Dowzx de la plus bellen By this ſhe is endawed with the faireſt 
and beſt part of her huſband's eſt ate. 
Admeaſurement of DowER. See ADMEASUREMENT. (1552 
enmint of DoW ER. Sce the article ASIEN r. 
OW.ER; Sce the article TENANT ,,, + ini; „ 
DOWNS 2, 2 bank, ar elevation, of ſand, which the ſea ga- 
thers and forms along its ſhoxes; and which ſerves it as a bar- 
Tier. | | Ne tener 30 nn ett 
The wotdis formed frm the French Dane, of the Celtic Dam, 
-- + ®,ountain, - Charles de Nich. in his Compend, Chronglog 
Exord. & Progre ""Abbat. Clarif]. B. Mariæ, Dunis, ays, 
allen reperit arenatum collibus [ guss incols Duynen worant ) 
; undique cindam. EEC THE PLL OT COLO ROSS OO 


2 


the eaſtern coaſt of 


dbe 6 ihe county of Kent; from Dover to the 
r HEE" HT, 5 8 


Ibis road has excellent anchorage, and is well defended by the | 


raſtles of Se mlwich, Deal, and Dover. 
.Hereit is, the Engliſh fleets uſually meet. We ſay, the fleet 
is yet in the Downs ; failed from the Do nnn. 
DOW 


RY, Dos, is properly the 'money, chere which | 


the wife brings her huſband in marriage, to have the ſe of 
E, during her marriage, towards ſupporting the urge 
It is otherwiſe called matitagium, eye, woot the 
Romans dos, and it differs from dower., See Dower. 
Among the Germans, it was antiently cuſtomary for the huſ- 
band to bring a dowry to his wife, Romanis non in uſu fuit 
' uxor ibus dotes retribuert; ies verbo genuino tarent quo hoc dig- 
naſeitur; & rem ipſam in Germanorum moribus miratur To 
citus 0 8 
o W ates 
At pre Kot in Germany, the women of quality have but very 
moderate fortunes. For inſtance, the princeſſes of the electoral 
_ houſe of Saxony have only 30000 crowns; thoſe of other 
branches of the ſame family, 20000 florins; thoſe of Brunſ- 


Wie, and Baden, only 1500 florins, beſides a ſum for cloaths, 


fe 


_ tory andequhages. Bin de Treu, © | 


d, in a monaſtic ſenſe, for à ſum of money 
given along with a. maid, upon entering her in ſome religious 
-der 3:3: . \ IF 7 AS OBE 8. 38 © 0.0.1.4 ES 5 8 es > 5 K 1 


In France, the” dhury of perſons entering à monaſtery, to 


make profeſſion of bo life, is limited by law. That. 


e. gr. given upon ente 


+ UP A n agreed | 
t nat ta: exceed the third part o > 
| aa 


— Can 
WO WRITES Io ee = ey 4ST ang Ag ——U— TOS O02 HAI — — — 
— „ * 


/ 


otem, inquit, non uxor marito, ſed uxori maritus af- | 


— Carmelites, Urſe- | 


ame, among the Greeks, with denarius, or peny, among bt 
Komans; which was equivalent to four ſeſterces. 
Of this opinion is Budzus, De 4/7; who confirms it fa 
the authorities of, Pliny, Plutarch, Strabo, and Valerius Ma 
; Jmus,z with whom eln is ſynonymous with denariu, 
ut this is no ſtrong conviction, that the two moneys me 
. preciſely of the ſame yalue: thoſe, authors, not treating es 
preſly of coins, might. eaſily render the one by the other, pr 
5 there were no conſiderable difference between them, 
iger, in his diſſertation, e Re Nummaria, does not 
abſolutely, that the denarius and drachma were the {an 
thing: but from a Greek paſſage, in an antient lan, 0 
XX VI, Mandati, where the drachma is ſaid to be compo 
of ſix oboli; he concludes, that in the age of Severus, tl 
the denarius and drachma were the ſame.  _ 
But Agricola, De Menſ. & Ponder. L. IV. proves, from Play 
Celſus, and Scribonius Largus, that the denarius only cn 
tained 7 ounces; and from Livy, Appian, Cleopatra, 8 
that the drachma contained 8: and maintains, that, ue 
ſome Greek authors ſpeak of the ounce as only contains 
drachms, they do not mean the Attic drachm, but the Rom 
denarius, which Greek authors render by de. 
\Gronoyius agrees with Agricola, iz. that the drachma 8 
the Sth part of an ounce. The opinion is confirmed 5 
dore, L. XIV. c. 24. by Fannius, who ſays as much u 
© prefs terms; and by Voluſius, who diy des the ounce i 
ſcriptuli, or ſcruples, whereof the drachm comprehended t , 
Thus much ſuppoſed, and ſuppoſing likewiſe the antien! | 
man WES equal to he modern 2 and, Fo 
grains leis than the French; it follows, that the 3! 
| —— hed 5 36 F rench grains, and the Attic 4” 
67,grains. . Laſtly, ſuppoſing the ſilver at Athens of af 
fineneſs with ours; and taking ours at the price it now 
the Attic drachma will be found equiyalent to 7 Pence; 
%% . ̃ -wwÄ ara al 
The Grecian way of accounting ſums of moneſ, *n 
drachmæ; 10 of which were equal to 6 ſhillings 57 
halfpeny; and 100 equal to a mina. 
DRachzi is alſo a weight uſed by gur phyſicians; en f 
© juſt (ary grains, or three ſcruples, 6r the cighth 
, adn bong nog rates 22 having 
DRAchu was likewiſe an antient Jewiſh monef 
one {ide a harp, and on the other ſide a bunch o 6 
This cein was a half-ſhekel ; and was ſo called by ul to 
It is only the Greeks called it eM. It was eqn 
0 r K See SHEKEL, 5 „ 
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ſphere; whoſe ſtars, according to Ptolemy, are 31; 
3 13 yebo, 323 according to Bayer, 333 and ac- 
3 to Mr. Flamſteed, 49. 

T he longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, Sc. whereof are as 
follows * 8 Wo f | 
Latitude, 


15 and SITUATIONS 7 © Longit. 3 
25 th STARS. 8 3 North. E 
| 3 ed „ x 
bf yo Fl al contiguous. ” E. 18 a 2 50 6 | 
Another fu > | 12 33 10061 10 100 6 
[aft but one of the Tail. 511 58 " 43 40] 4 
That follows this. © 11 25 15/61 57 45 5 
15. 8 | | 
ing the antepenultimate. M 931 1965 21 50 5 
— of the Tail. 3 03 11066 21 43 3 
preceding in the laſt Bend. * 32 27/1 03 49 3 
Subſequent in the ſame Bend. 12 20 34|75 25 09 3 
Freced, of two follow. the laſt Bend. 9 58 34/78 27 02| 3 
10. 
North in the third Bend. M 04204181 06 11] 6 
Laſt of thoſe following the laſt Bend, 29 49 0081 39 25| 6 
. e o 10 58183 19 35 6 
Kikle in the third Bend; dou 1 1 06 4083 21 30 6 
lu the Tongue. m 20 11 0576 14 30 6 
1 | | | 
Gubſequent in third Bend, . M28 35 53184 47 291-3 
That over the eye. $ 9.21 37 75 18 35 1 
In the mouth; double. — ” 78 ap 5 | 6 
Preced. of two follow. the third Bend. & 20 24 3386 51 52 6 
8 e 
Subſequent in the ſame. 7 18 11086 54 30] 5 
Fr, BY: ＋ 19 06 14/7411 6| 6 
Preced. of the preced. A in the Belly. & 9 10 2984 0% 35 4 
Apainſt the Jaw. 120 21 13|80 19 48; 4 
Bright one in the crown of the head, 23 35 3574 58 262 3 
Another — following. I 29 25 2484 29 50's 6 
kk rare 8 2 21 19|87 25 03 6 
N. of z. in the firſt Bend of the Neck. vy 18 12 2181 48 48 6 
South of the preced. A in the Belly. II 6 46 1084 50 02 4 
North of the ſame Triangle, 12 02 00 83 30 27 4 
1 | 
Middle in the firſt Bend. 21 38 02[79 47 27 6 
South in the ſame Bend. by 25 31 2577 44 56| 6 
hid in the firſt Bend, 2 10 55 52180 49 31| 6 | 
3 ln 
2929 5 
35˙ 21 | 
| _ 9644 12476 37:99 6 
8 5 4 52 03]74 40 0; 5 
Preced. of the 2d. A in the Belly. V 16 04 14 83 09 33] 5 
To. 15 20 52177 13 18] 5 
40. 8 18 48 48077 44 3116 7 
a zd. Bend. of V 13 10 2 51 
an of the lime een 28081 28 28 Rp 
North of the ſecond A i BL TS, 
in the Belly. B 20 32 5280 37 38 5 
ta of that Triangle. Y 27 11 22080 53 11] 6 
45. | as Fe | 
dy — B in the II 28 34 2179 267 4 
e, j 207 35177 29 005 6 
Ouble. 127 10 
death of thoſe following in the UI V 16 17 23 78 55 + | : | 
aco elans, among meteorologiſts, a fat, heterogeneous, 


thy meteor, 
li pe of a flying dragon, 


of th 
| «comes firſt out of the cloud; and it is 


wax as. the Perſians, 
on their ſta 


N 1 we Dr acones, dragons. The Romans borrowed the 
5 Om form the Parthians, or, as Caſaubon has it, from 


ies, 3 as Codin, from the Aſſyrians. 


. their fla 8 
. the 
deo Hgures in full relievo; ſo chat the Romans were 


ltly dece; | 
Tong » and took them for real dragons, 


Parthians, Scythians, &c. bore dra- 


As appears from Ammianus Marcellinus : but 


222 raconarius 
th th 59S; for the emperors carried the cuſtom 
| AN Conſtantinople. — 1 
ü. C Chron. Cafin, L. IV. C. 29, obſerves, that the 
A rcoſtatarii, Staurgphori, A 1 


0 1 1 marched before king enry when' he entered 
cr. J. N. 4. CuAu ß, 


appearing long, and ſinuous, ſomething in the 


ndards; whence the ſtandards themſelves 


„Who bore the dragon, or ſtandard, was called by | 
3 and by the Greeks Apaxoyaps, 


feri, Leoniferi, and | 


0 DRAGON, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the north- 
7 


* 


Hg lage * ſuppoſed to ariſe from the hind part of the mat- 

is meteor being fired with greater impetuoſity than 
en | ſuppoſed, that the 
ho Parts of the cloud, and the ſulphureous matter which 


"ing to them, from the apparent wings of this imaginary 
ALONARIUS, in antiquity, Dragon-bearer, Several | 


racones were figures of dragons painted in red, | 


erſians, and Parthians, they were like the Roman 
fre- | 


1 


4 


| 
N 
| 


calls them. 


1 


Caput DRACONIS. See the article Carur, and DRAG Gf. 
Cauda DR Acoxis. See the article CA up. | 
Sanguis DR Acoxts. Sex the article SANGU1s, and DRAGoN: 
Venter DR Acoxis. See the article VENT ER. 5 
DRACONTIC Month, the ſpace of time wherein the moon 
going from her aſcending node, called Caput Draconis, returns 
to the ſame. | 
DRACUNCULYI, in medicine, a diſeaſe in children, wherein 
they feel a vehement itching ; ſuppoſed to ariſe from little 
worms, called Dracunculi, generated of a viſcid humout undet 
the ſkin, about the back, ſhoulders, and am. 
Children ſeized with the DraruncuB, become hectic, and ſcarc 
receive any nouriſſiment at all, though they eat plentifully. 
The difeaſe, however, is not ſo peculiar to children, but that 
grown perſons have been ſometimes affected with it. The em- 
peror Henry V. is ſaid to have died of it; having had it from 


i ha birth, © | 


The women in Poland cure their children of the Dracuntuli; 
after the following manner : the child is waſhed, and bathed 
in warm water, wherein a quantity of ctummed bread, and a 
handful of aſhes, have been caſt. The water being poured 
off, and the bread gathered into a maſs ; when they,come to 
break it again the next day; they find in it an infinite quantity 
of fine hairs, which ſome call Dogs Hairs, and others, 
Worms; and it is thoſe hairs, or worms, which are ſuppoſed 
to be the cauſe of the diſeaſe. | | 
After thus bathing the children, they rub their ſhoulders, and 
arms, with flour ſteeped in vinegar, or honey; upon which 
immediately there ariſes on the ſein a great number of tuber- 


dles, like poppy-ſeed ; ſuppoſed to be the heads of worms. 


Theſe they ſcrape off as faſt as they appear ; otherwiſe they 
withdraw beneath the ſkin again. The operation is repeated 
till ſuch time as no more tubercles ariſe. 
The Dracunculi is a diſeaſe little known in England: The 
editors of the Leipſic acts, ſpeaking of it, in the tome for the 
month of October 1682. call the bodies; which put forth at 
the pores after bathing, thick hairs, corpuſcula pilorum craſſio- 
rum inſtar denſa & ſpiſſa, and not fine ſlender hairs, as Degori 
hey add, that theſe little corpuſclgs are hence 
called Crinones ; and by reaſon of their devouring the food, 


| wl:ich ſhould nouriſh the children, Gomedones— Velſchius, 


in a curious diſſertation on the ſubje&, calls them Capillary 
Worms: exercitatio de vermibus capillaribus infantum. 

As to the nature and figure of theſe little bodies, the ſame 

editors obſerve, that the microſcopes have put it paſt doubt, 

that they are real living animals, of an aſn- colour, having two 
long horns, two large round eyes, and a long tail termi- 
nated with a tuft of hair; but that it is difficult to draw them 
out whole, by ſcraping the child's body; in that being very 


| ſoft, the leaſt rubbing bruiſes them, and breaks them. Sce 


Supplement, article DRACUNCULL. | 
DRAG, in building.—A door is ſaid to drag, when in opening 

and ſhutting it hangs, or grates upon the floor. 
DRAGOMAN *, or DroGmaN, a term of general uſe 
through the eaſt, for an interpreter, whoſe office is to facilitate 


commerce between the orientals, and occidentals. 


The word is formed from the Arabic, 7. argeman, or Targiman, 
of the verb Taragem, be has interpreted. From Dragoman, the 
Italians formed Dragomano, and, with a nearer relation to its 
Arabic etymology, Turcimanno ; whence the French, and our 

Trucheman, as well as Dragoman, and Drogmas. 


| DRAGON, ih aſtronomy. Dragon's head, and tail, caput 


& cauda Draconis, are the nodes of the planets; or the two 
points, wherein the ecliptic is interſected by the orbits of the 
planets ; and particularly that of the moon; making with it 
angles of five degrees. l | : 
One of theſe points looks northward ; the moon beginning 
then to have northward latitude: and the other ſouthward ; _ 
where ſhe commences ſouth, | pak 
This her deviation from the ecliptic ſeems (according to the 
fancy of ſome) to make a figure like to that of a Dragon, 
whoſe belly is, where ſhe has the greateſt latitude z the inter- 
ſection "repreſenting the head and tail, from which reſem- 
blance the denomination ariſ es. | 
But note, that theſe points abide not always in one place, but 
have a motion of their own in the zodiac, and retrograde-wiſe, 
. Almoſt three minutes a day; completing their circle in about 
19 years: ſo that the moon can be but twice in the ecliptic, 
during her menſtrual period; but at all other times will have 
latitude, as they call it. 3 eee e 
It is in theſe points of interſection that all eclipſes happen. 
They are uſually denoted by theſe characters 2 Dragon's head, 
„ ID BE andl6 po bone 
Dracon's Blood n, ſanguis draconis, in medicine, a reſinous ſub- 
ſtance brought from the eaſt, of conſiderable uſe, as an ag- 
glutinant, againſt fluxes, &. 
It derives its name Dragon's Blood from the redneſs of its eo 
tour, and gives its name Dragon to the tree that yields it · 
Some botaniſts talk of the figure of a Dragons. agly repre- 
© . ſented under the rind of the fruit of chat tree. But this is a 
mere fiction, FF 
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DRA 


Tue antients had a notion, that the Dragon, fighting with the 
elephant, ſucked all its blood through its eyes and ears; that 
the elephant, falling down dead, cruſhed the Dragon ; and that 
from their blood, thus mixed on the ground, aroſe what they 
called Dragon's Blood, which they beld in high eſteem. — This 
is the account given by Solinus, Pliny, Iſidore, and others 
after them.; but this combat is a mere fable, originally in- 
vented by the merchants, | | 3 | 
The genuine Dragon's Blood is the juice, or reſin of a large 
tree, called Draco Arbor, the Dragon tree, growing in Afri- 
ca, and America, as well as in China, e reſin is of a 
dark red, and eaſily diſſolves when brought towards the fire: 
if caſt into the fire, it flames; but it diſſolves with much 
difficulty in any liquor. ä x 
It is a good e ; and is uſed in hæmorrhages, and dyſ- 
enteries; as alſo to faſten the teeth, and ſtrengthen the gums. 
There is alſo a counterfeit Dragon's Blood, made of the gum 
of the cherry, or almond-tree, diſſolved, and boiled in a 
tincture of Brazil wood; but this is of no uſe, except for ex- 
| ternal diſeaſes of horſes. |, SON | 

DRAGONNEE, in heraldry. 
the upper half reſembles a Lion; 
the hind part of a Dragon. O | 

The like may be ſaid of any other beaſt as well as the lion. 
DRAGOONSS , in war, an order of ſoldiery, who march 
on horſeback, and fight on foot, though ſometimes, too, on 
horſeback. 8 5 e 
* Menage derives the word Dragoon from the Latin Hracenarius, 
which in Vegetius is uſed to ſignify ſoldier. But it is more 
probably derived from the German Tragen, or Drag hen, which 
fignifies to carry; as being infantry carried on horſeback, 


The Dragoons are uſually poſted in the front of the camp, 
and march firſt to the charge, like a kind of enfans perdus. 


A Lian Dragonnee, is where 
the other half going off like 


They are uſually reputed as belonging to the infantry, and in | 


that quality have colonels, and ſerjeants ; but they have cor- 
nets, too, like cavalry. In the French army they are ſaid to 
ride without boots. . | | 
Their arms are, a 
French ſervice, when the Dragoons march on foot, their offi- 


_ Cers bear the pike, and the ſerjeants the halbert; neither of | 


which are uſed in the Engliſh ſervice. 
DRAGS. See the article SEA-DRAds. 
DRAMS. See the article CoRDI Als. 


DRAMA“, in poetry, a piece, or poem, compoſed for the 


The word is 
buy reaſon in Drama's, or dramatic poems, they act, or re- 
preſent Actions, as if they really paſſed. | £ 

A Drama; or, as we popularly call it, a Play; is a compoſition 


either in proſe or verſe, conſiſting, not in the ſimple recita- | 


tion, but in the actual repreſentation of an action. 
Our Drama's are, tragedies, comedies, and farces: for thoſe 

- groteſque entertainments, lately introduced upon the ſtage, 

ſcaree deferve the appellation. . | 


Some critics fake the book of Canticles for a Drama, or Dra- 1 
matic poem: others maintain the ſame of the book of Job. 


Some ſcrupulous authors would reſtrain Drama to. ſerious 
pieces, as tragedies : but with reſpe& to the etymology, a 
comedy is as much a Drama, as a tragedy. 


Ihe primary parts of the Drama, as divided by the antients, 


are the Prataſu, Epitaſis, Cataſtaſis, and Cataſtrophe.— The 


ſecondary. parts are, the Acts and Scenes. he acceſſary 
_ Parts ate, the Argument or Summary, the Prolague, Chorus, 

Mis, Satura, and Atellana, —Laſtly, the Epilogue, which 
pointed out the uſe of the piece, or conveyed ſome other no- 
tice to the audience in the'poet's name. 


| DRAMATIC, in poetry, is an epithet given to pieces written | 


for the ſtage. | f ee e 
For the laws of Dramatic poetry. See UniTY, AcTion, 
Cu AxAcrER, FABLE, Cc. . ü 
Stylo DRAMA rIco. See the article STYLE. | 
DRAPERY-*®, in painting, and ſculpture, the repreſentation 

of the garments, or cloathing of human figures. ' 

' ®* The word is French, Draperie, formed from Drap, cloth. 
In the general ſenſe, Drapery includes not only the garments, 
but alſo the tapeſtry, linens, and moſt other things that are 
not carnations, nor landſchapes. e 
The art of Drapery conſiſts chiefly in three points, viz. the 

ordering of the folds, or plaits ; the different quality of the 
ſtuffs; and the variety of their colours. | 
As to the folds, they ſhould be ſo managed, that you may ea- 
ily perceive what it is that they cover, and diſtinguiſh it from 
any thing elſe, For inſtance, that you ſee it is an arm that 


* 


is under the Drapery, and not a leg, &c. The folds, _ 


muſt be large, as breaking and dividing the fight the leſs. 
There ſhould likewiſe be a contraſt between them, otherwiſe 
the Drapery will appear Riff.” I p 
The quality of the ſtuffs ſhould likewiſe be well conſidered ; 
© ſome make their folds abrupt, and harſh, and others more 


ſword „ firelock, and bayonet. In the 
or if ſhe fink into the water fifteen feet perpendicularly, 


Greek, Saas which literally Ggnifies Aion 


Du aw-BRIDGE, a bridge made after the manrief of a foo, 


| DRAWING Medicines, or Daawtks. dee Erisp aan 


others are dull: ſome are fine, 
and ſolid. | 
The variety of colours, when well managed, make, the 


beauty of a painting; all being not equally amicay) and 
y al 


friendly, with reſpeCt to each other; and ſome are Never tg 


and tranſparent; others frog 


be placed near certain others. _ 
M. de Piles gives abundance of good dbſervation 
Drapery. - Their firſt effect, he obſerves, and that which 
painter ought to have principally in view, is, that the 2 lt 
the thing they are ſuppoſed to cover : and they We 1 
made to adhere, and ſtick to the parts of the bo "ay _ 
lightneſs, and motion of the Drapery, are on] _ Pu 
figures in great agitation, or expoſed to the wind. The = * 
of the figures ſhould always be deſigned, before the painte; 5 
ceed to the Draperies : Paolo Veroneſe excelled in Dea ny 
DRASTIC, a ftrong, and powerful medicine ; more 
- larly, a purgative that works with ſpeed and vigour "ol 
lap, ſcammony, and the other ſtronger cathartics, © © 
DRAUGHT, in medicine. See the article Por iox. 
Dxaucnr, in trade, is an allowance made in the we; ht of 
commodities ; the ſame as clough. See CLovcy, 85 
DRAuofHfr, in painting, &c. See the article DEs ix. 
Dzavucur, or, as it is pronounced, Dxa pr, in architeQur 
the figure of an intended building deſcribed in paper; where 
in are laid down, by ſcale and compaſs, the ſeveral diviſion vs 
partitions of the apartments, rooms, doors, paſſages, coy 
niencies,' c. in their due proportion. | 
It is uſual, and even exceedingly convenient, before a buli 
is begun to be raiſed, to have Draughts of the ichnography 
or ground-plot of each floor, or ſtory ; as alſo of the fon 
and faſhion of each front, with the windows, doors, oj 
ments, Cc. in an orthography, or upright.. _ 
Sometimes the ſeveral fronts, Ec. are taken, and reprefent 
in the ſame Draught, to ſhew the effect of the whole hui 
ing: this is called a ſcenogrophy; or perſpefive. See Sexy 
> ORAPHE; *- h „ | 
duction of a DRAuGHT. See the article Repucrion, x 
PExTAGRAPH. | | 
DRAW.—A ſhip is faid to draw ſo much water, according 
the number of feet ſhe ſinks into it. 
Thus, if fifteen feet from the bottom of her be under wig 


hinde 
It's g 
is ſaid to draw fifteen feet water; and according as ſhe dr 
more, or leſs, ſhe is ſaid to be of more, or leſs Draught, 
Draw, in the foreſt- law. See the artisle Dos-draw, 
DrAw-BACK, in commerce, a rebate, or diſcount upon 
price of commodities, purchaſed on certain conditions, 
REBATE, and DiscounT. | 


be dratun up, or let down, as occaſion ſerves, before theg 
of a town or caſtle. 5 NED 
and R1ÞeneRs. PE 
DRAwWIN G of gold, or filver, is the paſſing it through a nin 
of holes in an iron, each leſs than another, to bring it l 
a wire. See Wir g-drawing. We 
DRAWING of a bill of Exchange, is the writing, figning 
giving it to the: perſon, who has already paid the val 
content thereof, to receive it in another place. 
A perſon ſhould never draw a bill of exchange, unleß! 
well aſſured, it will be accepted, and paid. See Bill 
T re | 
DRAwING, in painting, &c. See DESIGNING, and Col 
I SY LN yea 4 _ | 
DRAWING, among hunters, is, when they beat the buſhes 
a fox. on pes err ada 
DRrawinG amiſs is, when the hounds, or beagles hit de 
of their chace the contrary way, ſo as to purſue i U 
wind, when they ſhould have done it down the 2 
DRAWING on the flat is, when the hounds touch the n 
draw-on, till they rouſe, or put up the chace. 
Fine-DRawinG. See the article FIN E- drawings. 
DRAY Plough. See the article PLOUGH. 
DRENCH, ' among farriers, a phyſical draught, ® 
given a horſe, by, way of purge. 1 0 Tuns 
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DRENCHES, or DxENOES, Darnops AY 
our old cuſtoms, a term, about which the lan eis 


quaries are a little divided. See THRENGUS. EV * 
| ; "<a ſays an antient manuſcript, were tenent af 


vaſallern® 


bilium, cum ſinguli qui in domes-day nominantu, f 
rent manerid: ſuch as, at the coming in of the Cong ng 
ing put out of their eſtates, were afterwards, 2 N 
e thereto; for, that they, being boy's 

were neither in auxilio, nor conſilio, againſt 75 1 
DRESSING of meats, the preparing them for food, 
ONE ST Sn 10 
The deſign of dreſſing is, to looſen the compa, 
of the fileth, and diſpoſe it for diſſolution, and, 


ſtomach. Fleſh not being a proper food wi a | 


according to Spelman, they were e genere 


ä 


B 2. 2 


n 4 wand 


— 


ſoft, and eaſy. The ſurface of ſome, again, has a luſtre; 


4 


4 44 an argument, that man was not intended by na- 
fron Weg” * carnivorous, or fleſh-eating animal. 1 
ute a Al operations are, roaſting, boiling, and flewing,—In 

en it is obſerved, meat will bear a much greater and 
nafing 4 than either in Boiling, or fewing ; and in boiling 
/ nd longer than in ſtewing. The teaſon is; that roa/t- 
ek performed in the open air, as the parts begin exter- 


e gren 
ever to 


ting v WY bens bn, they extend and dilate, and fo gradually let 
ch the lf £ e included air, by which means the in- 
N 7 * ons, on which the diſſolution depends, are much 
ever : 


| and abated ; boiling being performed in water, the 

weakened, greater, and conſequently, the ſucceſſions to lift 

2 ate proportionably ſtrong; by which means 

up ! 5 on is haſtened: and even in this way, there are great 

meer for the greater the weight of water, the ſooner 
3 1 

; the buſineſs done. | 


a great 
Oper for 
Nuditicg 
iter pro. 
aperie, 
particu- 


3 W k. yed in the other ways, the operation is much more 


. becauſe performed in a cloſe veſſel, and full; by 
uw means the ſucceſſions are more often repeated, and 
: re ſtrongly reverberated. Hence the force of Papin's 
beefor; and hence an illuſtration of the operation of di- 
x Dr. Cheyne obſerves; draws more of the rank, 
ſtrong juices from meat, and leaves it leſs nutritive, more 
fluted, lighter, and eaſier of digeſtion: rogſting, on the other 
hand, leaves It fuller of the ſtrong, nutritive juices, hardet to 


weipht of 


IN, 

hitedure 
; Where 
iſions and 
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A building 


nography 
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wt food, therefore, ſhould be boiled; and the younger, 
ind tenderer, roafted. 5 

dess of hops. See the article Hops, 

lk, or DV. See the article DR. 

repreſent 
hole dull 
ee ICE 


<ttle are in the foreſt ; that it may be known, whether it be 
drerchatged, or not, and whoſt the beaſts are; and whether 
they are commonable beaſts, or not, See FoREsT, and 
Common. — , 

' de dad in a ſhip, a ſail uſed under water; veered out 
right a-head, by ſheets, as other ſails are: its uſe being to 


TION, a 


ecording| 


nder weder a ſhip's driving too faſt in a current; with which view 
cularly, it generally uſed by fiſhermen, eſpecially. in the North-ſea. 
as ſhe dra RINK, a part of our ordinary food, in a iquid form, ſerv- 
Draught, ig to dilute, and moiſten the dry meat. | | 


aw. 
nt upon 


ly uſed among us, are, water, malt-liquors, and wine. 


te extraordinaries, are, cyder, punch, brandy, tea, ſtrong 
waters, Cc. See each under its proper article; CYDER, E9c. 

be Malt-Drink brewed in England, in one year, Cham- 
kerlayne aſſures us, amounts to very near two millions of bar- 
& ſtrong and ſmall. 1 . | 
Water, Dr. Cheyne obſerves; was without all diſpute the pri- 
nitive, original drink of man, as it is the only ſimple fluid 


of a floor, 
fore the g 


P1SPASTI 


1gh a num 


bring it 


fi ning, 
— value 


ir, none of which is fit for human Drink ) fitted for diluting, 
boiſtening and cooling; the only ends of Drink, appointed by 
ature: and happy had it been for the race of mankind, had 
iter mix d, and artificial liquors never been invented; Water 
| | one is ſufficient, and effectual, for all the purpoſes of human 
, _ tin Drink, Strong liquors were never deſigned for com- 
See Dill 
ber medieines are, in apothecaries ſhops, and preſcribed by 
and 00 
ul the weary, ſtrengthen the weak, and raiſe the low- 
Prited, The effect of the ordinary uſe of wine, and ſpirituous 
Juors, 25 natural cauſes will always produce their effects, is 
d inflame the blood into gout, ſtone, and rheumatiſm, fevers, 


be buſhes 
s hit the l 


rſue it N ries, ſmall pox, Ec. todraw up the juices, and ſcorch and 
ne wind, rel the ſolids. Thoſe, whoſe appetite and digeſtion are 
the ſcent px and intire, never want ſtrong liquors to ſupply them 


5. 


ih firits : ſuch ſpirits are too volatile, and fugitive; for any 
did or uſeful putpoſes of liſe. Two sunces of fleſh-meat, 
, lipeſted, beget a greater ſtock of more durable and uſe- 
hilt, than ten times as much ſtrong liquors. | 
rong liquors are as hard to digeſt, and require as muc 
TRE our ok the concoRive powers, as ſtrong food it ſelf. Wa- 
s the * univerſal diſſolvent, or menſtruum, and the 
| 


lt certain diluter of all bodies proper for food. There are a 


enentts i many ſpirltuous liquors; which not only will not diſſolve, 
ſallrum m hich will harden, and make more. indigeſtible, certain 
ur 1 | | \ eſpecially the ſalts of bodies, wherein their active quali- 
e Conqul w wat is, thoſe which can do moſt harm to human conſtitu- 
upon cbt, s Onliſt, And we have known perſons of tender conſtitu- 
e ownen ©, who could neither eat, nor digeſt, upon drinking wine, 
him- i drinking at meals common water, warm'd, have reco- 
- food, * their appetites, and digeſtion, and have thriven, and grown 


paged af 4; ens of coneoction, by increaſing the velocity of the 
nd dige a: of the fluids, and thereby quickening the other animal 
ont du, will carry off the load that lies upon the ſtomach, 


4 de preſent chearfulneſs. But then, beſide the future 
Ack ſuch a quantity of wine to the ſtomach, and the 


. 
* 


In fing, though the heat be infinitely ſhort of what is | 


|, and needing more dilution. Strong, grown, and adult | 


Ide Drinks, in different countries, are different. Thoſe ordi- | 


ſor there are but three more in nature, mercury, light, and 


| 


UFT of the foreſt, an exact view, or examination of what | 


keep the ſhip's head right upon the ſea, in a ſtorm ; and to 


dan uſe. They were formerly kept, here in England, as |. 


ſyſtcians, ag they do diaſcordium, and Venice treacle, to re- 


© th true, ſtrong liquors, by their heat, and ſtimulation | 


i 


iDRO 


Auids, by its heat, and inflammation, the food is hurried intd 


the habit unconcocted, and lays a foundation for a fever, 4 
fit of the colic, or ſome chronical diſeaſe. Eſſay on Health, 
&c. p. 47, & ſeqq. | ; 
RINKING-Glaſſes, See the article GLAssES. 


DRIP, in architecture. See the article LARMIE XR. | 
Dkirs is alſo uſed in building, for a kind of ſteps, on flat roofs, 


ta walk upon. 


This way of building is much uſed in ftaly ; where the roof 


is not made quite flat, but a little raiſed in the middle; with 
Drips, or ſteps, lying a little inclining to the horizon. See 
OOF, | | 


DRIVE, in the ſea-language.—A ſhip is ſaid to drive, when an 


anchor being let fall, it will not hold her faſt, but that ſbe 
fails away with the tide, and wind. | | 

The beſt way to prevent this, is to-yeer out more cable; for 
the more cable ſhe has, the ſurer; and ſafer ſhe rides; vr elſe 
to let fall more anchors, ; | 
Alſo, when a ſhip is a-hull, or a-try, they ſay, ſhe drives to 
leeward, ot in with the ſhore, according to the way ſhe makes. 


IV.ol-DIVERS. See the article Wool. 
DROGMAN, See the article DRAGO.] ax. | 
DROIT, Jus, in our law-books, ſignifies right, or law ? 


whereof ſome diſtinguiſh fix kinds; vis. — 1. Jus recuperandi, 
right of recovering: 2. Jus intrandi, right of entering; 3. 


Jus habendi, right of having: 4. Jus retinendi, right of re- 


taining: 5. Jus pereipiendi, right of receiving: 6. Jus 
po ſſidendi, right of poſſeſſing. See Law, and Ricur ; as 


alſo REcTUum, EnTry, Posssss10N, &c. 


| Honflrans de DRotT. See the article MonsTRANs. 
DROPAX, HARZ, in pharmacy, an external medicine, iti 


form of a plaiſter, uſed to take off the hairs from any part. 
See HAIR, and DepiLaTORY. _ 3 | 
The Dropux is of two kinds, ſimple, and compound. — The ſimple 
is made of an bunce of dry pitch, and two drachms of oil. 


The compound is made with pitch, wax, colophony, common 


ſalt, bitumen, ſulphur vivum, pepper, euphorbium, canthas 


rides, and caſtor, —There are alſo other ways of making it, 


to be found in the diſpenſatories. : 

It was antiently much in uſe alſo to warm the parts, to draw 
the blood and ſpirits to them, and to cure atrophies. To this 
purpoſe it was applied hot on the part affected, after fuſt 


ſhaving it; and was pulled off again before quite cold; then 
heated afreſh, and applied again; and the operation thus re- 


peated, till the part were rendered very red. 


DROPPING, or DRirpIx o, a term uſed among falconers, 


when a hawk mutes directly downwards, in ſeveral Drops, 
not throwing out her dung fragt forwards. 


DROPS, in meteorology. See the article Rain. 


The ſpherical form, into which the Drops of fluids conform 
themſelves, \is a phenomenon that has a little perplexed the 


philoſophers. —T he ſolution commonly given, was, that the 


equable, uniform preſſure of the ambient, ot incumbent at- 
- moſphere cloſed them into this form.—But this account will 


no longer paſs ; now that we find the phenomenon holds in 


vacuo as well as in air. 8975 
The Newtonian philoſophers, therefore, aſcribe it to their 
attraction, which being greater between the ſeveral particles 


of the fluids, than between them, and thoſe of the medium, 
they are, as it were, concentrated, and brought as near each 


other, and into as little compaſs, as may be: which cannot 
be, without their being ſpherical *. „ 8 
* Thus, Sir Iſaac Newton: Guttæ enim corporis cujuſque fluids, 
ut figuram globoſam inducere conentur, facit mutua partium 
Suarum attractio; eodem modo quo terra mariaque in rotundita · 


tem undique conglobantur, partium ſuarum attractione mutua, 


gue eft gravitas. Opt. p. 338. 


DRoes, in medicine, a liquid remedy, whoſe doſe is eſtimated 


* 


by a certain number of Drops. 


A little lowneſs of ſpirits, ſays Dr. Cheyne, ſpeaking of the 
ſofter ſex under fits of the vapours, &c. requires Drops, 


which paſs readily down, under the notion of phyſic : Drops 
beget drams, and drams beget more drams, till they come 
to be without weight, and without meaſure. Higher, and 
more ſevere fits, begot by theſe, bring forth farther neceſſity 


upon neceſſity of Dorps, drams, and gills, till at laſt, Sc. 


Eſſay on Health, we . : 
Engliſh DRors, or volatile Engliſh DRors, gutte Anglicans, is a 
liquor drawn by fire from a great number of ingredients, and 


found a powerful remedy againſt coagulation of the blood, 


_ obſtructions, apoplexies, malignant fevers, ſmall-pox, Ec. 
Its inventor was, Dr. Goddard, a phyſician of London. King 

| Charles II. had much ado to purchaſe the ſecret of him, 
though he offered 5000 pounds for it : however, he prevailed 


at length; but the phyſician looked on it as a favour done 


the prince, to impart it to him on ſuch terms. Hence it is, 


GuTTa# Anglicane. 


DRroes, Gutte, in architecture, an ornament in the Doric 


entablature, repreſenting Drops, or little bells, immediately 
under the triglyphs.— See Tab, Archit. fig. 28. lit, e and o. 


See allo TAICI IT. 


that the remedy took the name of gutte Anglicang, See 


© © DROP. 
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DROPPER. See FishIxd. 11 
ROPSY *, *TaPQY, in medicine, a preternatural colle- 


Sion of ſerum, or water, in ſome part of the body; or a 


too great proportion thereof in the blood. 
* The word is compounded of the Greek ddp, water. 
The Dropſy acquires different names from the different parts it 


afflicts, or the different parts the waters are collected in.— | 


That of the abdomen, or lower belly, called ſimply, and 
abſolutely, Drop/y/, is particularly denominated Aſcites, —That 
of the whole habit of the body, Anaſarca, or - Leucophleg- 
matia.— That of the head, 75 

ſcrotum, Hõdrocele. | 

There is alſo a ſpecies of this diſeaſe ſuppoſed to be cauſed, in- 
ſtead of water, by a collection of wind, called Tympanites, 
and by Hippocrates, the dry Dropſy. + 

We alſo meet with Dropfies of the breaſt, pericardium, 
- Uterus, ovaries, &c. | | | 
The cauſes of Dropſies, in general, are whatever may obſtruct 
the ſerous part of the blood, ſo as to make it ſtagnate in the 


- . Veſſels; or burſt the veſſels themſelves, ſo as to let the blood 
| the membranes; or weaken and relax the tone. 
of the veſſels; or thin the blood, and make it watery ; or | 


_ Out amon 


leſſen the perſpiration. th, 
eſe cauſes are yarious ; viz. ſometimes acute diſeaſes, ſcir- 

rhous tumours of any of the more noble viſcera, exceſſive eva- 

cuations, particularly hzmorrhages, hard drinking, Cc. 


The aſcites, or Water-Dropſy of the abdomen, is the moſt | 
ufual caſe, and what we particularly call the Dropſy: its ſym- | 


ptoms are tumours, firſt of the feet, and legs, and afterwards 
of the abdomen, which keep continually growing; and if the 
belly be ſtruck, or ſhaken, there is heard a quaſhing of water. 
| Add to this three other attendants, viz. a dyſpncea ; intenſe 
thirſt; and ſparing urine: ' with which may be numbered 
_heavineſs, liſtleſſneſs, coſtiveneſs, a light fever, and an emacia- 
tion of the bod. ; e 
The curative indications are two; viz. the evacuation of the 
water; and the ſtrengthening of the blood, and viſcera. The 


firſt is effected by ſtrong purgatives, particularly elaterium, | 


and the infuſion of crocus metallorum, tho? this laſt works 
upwards more than downwards. For ſuch as are too weak 
to bear purgatives, Dr. Sydenham recommends diuretics, 
whereof the beſt are thoſe made of the lixivial falts. 


For the ſecond intention, exerciſe, and change of air, wine, 
and other generous liquors, alſo ftomachics, chalybeats, and 


ether corroborating medicines, are preſcribed. 


Where other means fail for evacuating the water, recourſe is | 


do be had to the paracenteſis, or operation of tapping. 


Mayerne recommends mercurius dulcis, and nitre, and ants | 


Nee for the promoting of urine, and draining the tumour. 


xerciſe, and change of air; wine, and other generous liquors, | 


_ cautiouſly taken; have alſo their uſe. 


' Baglivi notes, that in a Dropſy ariſing from a morbid liver, 


there is always a vehement dry cough; which is never ob- 
ſerved in any other ſpecies. Tycho Brahe notes, that hydro- 
pic perſons uſually die about the'full moon. Wainwright 


extols an infuſion of green tea in rheniſh wine; as alſo briony | 
juice, as excellent inthis diſeaſe. Some commend garlick. See 


Supplement, article HyDroPs. 


DROWNING, the a& of ſuffocating, or being ſuffocated, by 


Water. "Y 


People not accuſtomed to diving, Dr. Halley obſerves, begin 
to drawn in about half a'minute's time. = 


| Drowning was antiently a kind of puniſhment: in the time of | 


Louis XI. of France, the chronicles aſſure us, that they fre- 


$ 1 3 drowned their criminals, inſtead of hanging them. 


hron. Scand. 

Natural hiſtorians and phyſicians furniſh us with divers well 
"Atteſted inftances of ſurpriſing recoveries of perſons drowned - 
which, if maturely conſidered, might perhaps let a little light 
into the dark notion of life and death. 


' Pechlin, de Aer, & Alim. def. c. 10. gives the hiftory of a | 


- gardener of Troningholm, then living, aged 65 years, who 


. , I$ years before flipped under the ice to the depth of 18 ells, 


where he ſtood at the bottom, upright: as it were, for 16 
hours ; when, being drawn out with a drag ſtruck into his 


head, and wrapped up in cloaths, from the common perſua- |. 


ſion of thoſe people, that he would recover; he was after- 

wards ſtroked, rubbed with linen ſwaths, and air blown up 

his noſtrils for ſeveral hours: till the blood began to move. 

© Laffly, plying bim with antapoplectic, and genial liquors, he 

was reftored to life, In memory of this accident, the queen- 
mother ſettled a yearly ſtipend upon him, &c, 


Tileſius, keeper of the king's library, gives us a yet leſs pro- 


bable hiſtory of a woman he himſelf knew, who, hie ſays was 
under the water three whole days, yet brought to life again 
after the ſame manner as the Troningholm gardener ; and 
Was, at the time of his writing the account, alive. 


But what ſhall we ſay to Burmannus, who aſſures us, that, 


being in the village Boneſs, of the pariſh of Pithou, he aſ- 


. liſted at the ſuneral ſermon of one Laur. Jona, an old man of 
 - . ſeventy; where the preacher related, that, when a youth of 


175 be had been buried ſeven weeks under water, and at 


| 13 Sit penes ipſum fides ! ! 


harocephalus.— That of the | 


labdanum, opopanax, ſagapenum, ſandarac, lacca, 


There is a third fort of Drugs, which anſwer both intention 


peras, Mc. | | 
DRU IT, in commerce, a fort of ſtuff, very thin, a 


RUIDS®, 


700 Dru, Oak ; whence he takes Spus to be derived. Gorop l 


The Druids were the firſt, and moſt diftinguilded 9% 
among the Gauls, and Britons : they were choſen out of 


natural philoſophy, politics, and geography; and hat 
adminiſtration of all ſacred things; Ee 
ers of religion, and the judges of all affairs, indife 


and accurſed. ae Mace 1 
We know but little as to their peculiar doctrines; 97 


under the denomination of Druids, as ſpecies under 9%"? 


conditions, or orders. 


plied themſelves likewiſe to moralit ). | 


DRU 


length drawn forth, and brought again to life? Pecyy, 
| th 


G, in commerce, a general name for all fa: 
commodities, brought Comp diſtant n Cote 
the buſineſs of medicine, dying, and the mechanic uſed i 
The Drugs uſed in medicine, are very numerous > 

the greateſt part of the commerce of our Druggift 1 
them grow in England, France, c. But the 1 Jia 
are brought from the Levant, and the Eaſt- Indie ick a 
A liſt of all of them would be endleſs. Some of the . 
pal are, aloes, ambergris, amber, aſſa ſœtida, . 
bezoar, borax, benjoin, camphor, cantharides, cut 
caſſia, caſtoreum, coloquintida, civet, coral, Cubebs yy, 
cocoa, gum animæ, armoniac, adraganth, elemi, Lungs 


| q jal z 
na, maſtic 5 myrr h, muſc, Opium, pearls, quinquins eld 
1 


galanga, zedoary, rhubarb, ſarſaparilla, ſtorax, galbanum' f 
guis draconis, ſenna, ſperma ceti, ſpica nardi, ſcammon % 
ammoniac, tamarinds, tea, turpentine, turbith, tutia 51 
The natural hiſtory, &c, whereof ſee under their reſ & 
articles ALoks, AMBERGRIS, Ce. 9 
The Drugs uſed by dyers, are of two kinds: the coy; 
which give a dye or colour ; and non - colouring, which 4 
diſpoſe the ſtuffs to take the colours the better, or to nd 
the colours more ſhining. —Of the firſt kind, are, paſte 
woad, indigo, kermes, cochineel, madder, turmeric, &. 
Of the ſecond kind, are, alum, tartar, arſenic, realyal, tl 
petre, common falt, fal gemmæ, ſal ammoniac, eryſl d 
tartar, agaric, ſpirit of wine, urine, pewter, iron, bra 


ſtarch, lime, . aſhes, &c. 


as the root, bark, and leaf, of the walnut-tree, galls, co 


narrow,. uſually all wool, and ſometimes half wool and hl 
filk ; having ſometimes the whale, but more uſually without 
and woven on a worſted chain. 

Thoſe without the whale ate woven on a loom with twotrel 
dles, after the ſame manner as linen, camblet, &c,—\l, 
very invented a kind of gold, and ſilver Druggets; the way 
being partly gold and ſilver thread, and the woof linen, 
RUIDES, or DRxuipæ, the prieſts, or ni 
niſters of religion, among the antient Celtz, or Gauls, Bi 


EY ESPRESTSORSEPtLaDCESGG—cGnr=auT es cceS oe. 


- 


tons, and Germans | | 
Some authors derive the word from the Hebrew {IV 
 Deruſſim, or Druſſim, which they tranſlate, contemlum 
Picard, Celtopæd. L. II. p. 58. believes the Druid; to ky 
been thus called from Druis, or Dryias, their leader, the gi 
or 5th king of the Gauls, and father of Saron, or Name 
Pliny, Salmatius, Vigenere, &c, derive the name from {py 
Oat ; on account of their inhabiting, or at leaſt frequening 
and teaching in foreſts; or perhaps, by reaſon, as Pliny f 
' © they never ſacrificed but under the oak. But it is hard io in 
ine, how the Druids ſhould come to ſpeak Greek. Mau 
derives the word from the old Britiſh Drus, dæmon, magen 
Borel from the Saxon Dry, magician; or rather the old kf 


canus, Lib. I. takes Drvis to be an old Celtic, and Cem 
word, formed from Trowis, or Truwis, a doctor of the 
and the faith: which etymology Voſſius acquieſces in 


beſt families; and the honours of their birth, joined wi 
thoſe of their function, procured them the higheſt heeft 
among the people. They were verſed in aſtrology, 897"; 


they were the intetpich 


Whoever refuſed obedience to them, was declared ie 


MIT"; - an 
they believed the immortality of the ſoul ; and, 35 56" | Tl 
alſo ſuppoſed, the metempſychoſis: though a late in y ill ch 
it appear highly probable they did not believe this laſh u Hred 
not in the ſenſe of the Pythagoreans. | many 

They were divided into ſeveral claſſes, or branches; 1 "i antie 
vacerri, bardi, eubages, ſemnothii, or ſemnothei, and "uy 2 ma 
he vacerri are held to have been the pr ieſts: 10 has ] 
the poets ; the eubages, the augurs: and the ſari "mil perſo 
civil judges, and inſtructors of youth. As to the he fe Magi 
who are ſaid to have been immediately devoted to ly we 
of religion, it is probable, they were the ſame w. a 
cerri. mine ee 9 : Owe, 
Strabo, however, Lib. IV. p. 197. and Picard thr ta The 
his Celtopædia, do not comprehend all theſe die ＋ 7. 


nus, or parts under the whole; but make them * 


Strabo, in effect, only diſtinguiſhes three kinds; bet 
and Druidt. The bardi were the poets 3 the 4 "ds 
(apparently the ſame with the vacerrs) wert 5 u 
naturaliſts; and the Druids, beſide the ſtudy 


7 


Chlin, yt , D R U | % 


and othy . ones Laertius aſſures us, in his prolague, that the Druid 


.mong the antient Britons, with the ſophi, 
=o « wer. m_ 2 the Greeks; the magi, among the 
and. . gymnoſophiſts, among the Indians; and the 

* * ong the Aſſyrians. 5 . 
Pia Chaleans, uad 6 hi arch-druid, in every nation 
eateſt druids had one chief, Or * J. Run, 
1 The as high-prieſt, or pontifex maximus, He had 
he pine te authority over all the reſt; and commanded, decreed, 
antim . _ ic, at pleaſure. At his death he was ſuc- 

= pon the moſt conſiderable among his ſurvivors; and, 


ardamun | 
the matter was ended by an 
ds, coffee, I there were ſeveral pretenders, m | y 


gambope on, or elſe put to the deciſion of arms. | 
J 7 


lap, man The druids, we have obſerved, were in the higheſt eſteem. | 


t ſacrifi and other ceremonies; and had 

_ Thr prin, 1 thing relating to religion. The Britiſh 
wm as as Gauliſh youth flocked to them in crouds, to be inſtructed 
la 95 ; them. The children of the nobility, Mela tells us, they 
ref 0 wr withal into caves, or the moſt deſolate parts of foreſts, 
peclive nd kept them there, ſometimes, for twenty years, under 
ery _ 3 and metempſychoſis, they were here 
1 intmuted in the motion of the heavens, and the courſe of 
«al de ſtars; the magnitude of the heayens and the earth; the 
1 my nature of things; the power and wiſdom, of the gods, Oc. f 
5 * preſerved the memory and actions of great men in 
gl, " der verſes, which they never allowed to be wrote down, but 
om mie their pupils get them off by heart. In their common 
courſe of learning, they are ſaid to have taught them 24,000 


ſuch verſes. ' 


ron, brag 
intentions 


galls, cop lates the ceremony wherewith we gathered it every year, lib. 


thin, a wi. 4. 44. They placed a, worl 


ol and hal 


y without them effectual means for the gaining of law-ſuits, and pro- 


| curing the good graces of princes. And hence the ſame au- 
wary | Ns: it is, that the caduceus, or rod encompaſſed 


3 the a ce. Suetonius, in his life of Claudius, alures us, they ſa- 
inen. eriiced men; and Mercury is ſaid to be the god they offered 


ſts, or mi 
Jauls, Bi 


was only upon extraordinary occaſions they made ſuch offer- 
ings: as, to conſult what meaſures to take, to learn what 


They held the plant miſletoe in ſingular veneration. Pliny re- 


of ages Fo in ſer- | 
ts athered after a peculiar manner, and under a cer- 
ndipebten of the moon, deſcribed by Pliny ; and imagined | 


with two ſerpents interwoven, has been aſſumed as a ſymbol of | 


theſe inhuman victims to. Diod, Siculus, lib. vi. obſerves, it | 


— 


r ſhould befal them, &c. by the fall of the victim, the tearing 
ken of his members, and the manner of his blood guſhing out. 
-uid; 0 wil Auguſtus condemned the cuſtom 3. and Tiberius, and Claudius, 


der, the gt 
or Naune 
e from Jp 


Mela, bb. iii. c. 2. t 


frequeniny We learn from Czfar; 'that the druids were the judges and | 
3s Pliny fn arditers of all differences and diſputes, both public and private; 


hard to in they took cognizance of murders, inheritances, boundaries, 


ck, Meat and limits, and decreed rewards and puniſhments. Such as 
6, pl Globeyed their deciſions, they excommunicated, which was | 


e old Bri their principal puniſhment, the criminal being hereby excluded 


—trabo obſerves, they had ſometimes intereſt and authority 
commodate their differences, 


z out of lt They held an aſſembly, every year, at a certain ſeaſon, about Ts 


joined i the middle of the country: and there, in a place conſecrated 


| veueni for the purpoſe, they kept their aſſizes, and terminated the | 


j, geomet) liferences of the people, who flocked thither from all parts. 
ind had 0 Czlar, who had ſeen ſome of the druids in Britain, was of 
je intetpich Amon, they had come thence into Gaul; divers among the 


ndifteredt moderns take this for a miſtake, and believe the very con- 
red 1mp0d vary, In effect, it appears pretty probable, that the antient | 
Brions were originally Gauls a £4 ſome of the Celtz, or“ 
; only i Gauliſh nations, were the firſt that entered our iſland, | 
; is geben _ peopled, it : and that the druids went along with them, 
author mai "mus, in his hiſtory of philoſophy, /ib. ii. c. 12. believes 
6 the learning and philoſophy of the druids to have been de- 


med from the Aſſyrian magi.; who are {till called, in Ger- 
"Js Putten, or Truttner and that, as magus has loſt its 
ment ſignification, which was honourable, and now ſignifies 


 a2iclan, or ſorcerer; fo druid, which had the ſame ſenſe, 


wind who has commerce with the vil, or is addicted to 
e. And, accordingly, in Frieſſand, where there antient- 


/ te druids, witches ate now called driuids,—Gale, Dick- 


« 2 and ſome others, vainly contend, that the druids bor- 
all their philoſophy, as well as religion, from the Jews. 

V were allo women who bore the appellation druides, or 
among the Gauls, &c.— The authors of the Hi/toria 


1 thy particularly Lampridius, and Vopiſcus, make men- 


b lomething which denoted he ihc uſd be unhappy. 

* in che life of Aurelian, relates, that, having con- 
wA e Gauliſh druides, whether or no the empire ſhould 
0 J. Na 3 yy, they gave him for anſwer, that no 


from all public aſſemblies, and ayoided by all the world; 
ſo that no body durſt ſpeak to him, for fear of being polluted. | | 


enough to. ſtop armies, upon the point of engaging, and ac- | 


i 
n 


* likewiſe degenerated, and now * no other than a 


4 7 


1 ereof. A druide, r Lampridius, p. 135. told Alex- 


1 


N 


DRU 


nome ſhould be more glorious in the empire, than that of the 
deſcendants of Claudius. On which the hiſtorian takes occa- 
ſion to obſerve; that Conſtantius, the father of Conſtantine, 
was a Claudius, | : 8 | 
Laſtly, the ſame Vopiſcus, in his life of Numerianus, relates, 
that a druide had foretold Diocleſian, that he ſhould be em- 
Perot when he ſhould have killed Aper, which ſignifies a boar; 
and which alſo was the name of a præſectus prætorii, whom 
he killed with his own hand. 1 5 
Salmaſius, in his notes on Lampridius, is a little in doubt who 
theſe women were: but he gives into the moſt eaſy and 
plauſible opinion, that they were e ther the wives or the chil- 
dren of the druids. | 


DRUM, Tympanum, k military muſical inſtrument, of uſe, 


principally, among the foot, ſerving to call the ſoldiers to- 
gether, and to direct their march, attack, retreat, &c. 


| The body of the drum is made of very thin oak, which js bent 


into a cylinder, and covered at each end with parchment, 


which is ſtrained, or braced, more or leſs, according to the 


height or depth of the ſound required, by ſtrings; and is then 
ſtruck with ſticks. The depth of the drum is equal to its 
breadth, which does not exceed two feet and a halt, by reaſon 
no ſkins can be had to cover bigger. — There are alſo drums 
whoſe body is of braſs, N 


DRUM, or DRUMMER, alſo denotes a ſoldier appointed to beat' 


the drum. In each company of infantry there is at leaſt one 

drum, uſually two; and a drum-major in every regiment. 
There are divers beats of the drum, as the march, double 
march, aſſembly, charge, retreat, alarm, chamade, &c, See 
ASSEMBLY, CHAMADE, Ce. 2 


Don, in anatomy, or Ear-DRUu, denotes a cavity in the 


inner ear; thus called from the reſemblance it bears to the 
the figure of a war- drum. See EAR. 

Its outer extreme is covered with a membrane, by anatomiſts 
called alſo tympanum, drum; but, more properly, membrana 
tympani. | As 


8 controverted by anatomiſts. The account beſt war- 
ranted is, that being a medium for the conveyance of the 
ſound to the auditory nerve, by its different degrees of tenſion, 
it ſeryes to modify the ſound, and propagate it to the nerve 


well proportioned, and commenſurate thereto, See SOUND, 


and HEARING, | | : 


String of the DRUM. See CHORDA Bm ani. 
DRUM, in architecture. See the article TAM BOUR. 8 
DRUNGUS, aPOTITOZ, a body, or company of forces; 


puniſhed and aboliſhed it. See Cæſar, lid. vi. c. 13. and 


thus called in the latter times of the Roman empire. | 
The name drungus , as appears from Vegetius, lib. iii. c. 16. 
was at firſt only applied to foreign, and even enemies troops; 
but, under the Eaſtern empire, it came. in uſe for the troops 
of the empire itſelf; where it amounted, pretty nearly, to 


that the drungus was not leſs than 1000 men, nor more than 


* The ſame author notes, that ge J. among the modern 
. Greeks, ſignifies a ſtaff, or rod, the badge of a dignity, or 
| office, as agla among the Turks; and he thinks, that the 


from Vegetius, that dru:gus is a barbarous, not a Latin word. 
 —Spelman takes it for Saxon; becauſe, at this day, throng, 
in Engliſh, ſignifies a multitude. Salmaſius derives it from 
| *Ouy Xo, beak 3 on account of the drungus's being diſpoſed 
- beak-wiſe, or terminating in a point. 


DRUNKENNESS, Ebriety, phyſically conſidered, conſiſts in a 


It is accounted for thus: an immoderate quantity of wine 
taken into the ſtomach, is there heated, and undergoes a 
kind of efferveſcence; which ariſes the more readily, as the 
liquor abounds the more in ſulphur, By this action it becomes 

attenuated and rarefied; fo that the groſſer parts being left 
behind, its finer parts are fitted to penetrate, | and ſhoot 
through the veins to the brain, or are conveyed through the 

- veins to the heart; whence, after a further heat and rarefa- 

ction, they are ſent through the carotid arteries, &c, to the 


the brain, and a compreſſion of the fibres of the brain itſelf, 
from the freſh ſtock of rarefied ſulphur continually exploded 


- ſages of the brain ariſes a frequent and diſorderly pulſation of 
the fibres, and the other ſymptoms of this diſtempered ſtate, 
Hence it is, that all liquors will not give drunkenneſs ; but 
only ſuch as, by their ſulphur, or ſpirit, are diſpoſed for an 


attenuated parts plentifully to the brain. 


* * 


Tt is a popular miſtake, that the only remedy for gluttony, is 


vf wine; than which nothing can be more contrary to nature. 
' Cheyne. 2 ati 

The antient Lacedæmonians uſed to make their ſlaves fre- 
quently drunk, to give their children an averſion and horror 


ce es 


of 


| for 


The office of this drum, or membrana tympani, has been, 


what we call a regiment, or brigade.— Leunclavius obſerves, 


name may be formed from the Latin fruncus. But it appears 


preter natural compreſſion of the brain, and a diſcompofure of 
its fibres; occaſioned by the fumes, or ſpirituous parts of liquors. 
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brain: hence neceſſarily ariſes a repletion of the meninges of 


4 . 
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into them: hence, alſo, an obſtruction of the pores or paſ- 


efferveſcence in the ſtomach and heart, to diffuſe their ſubtile 


drunkenneſs ; or that the cure of a ſurfeit of meat, is a ſurfeit 


for this vice. The Indians hold drunkenneſs a ſpecies of mad- 


neſs; and, in their ace the ſame term ramjam, that 
ſignifies drunkard, ſignifies alſo a phrenetic. . 


DRY Baths. . BArhs. 
Dx Cenfects. g See the article E 
Dzy Dock. | Dock. | 


DR Exchange, Cambium Siccum &, a ſoft appellation, antiently | - 


uſed to diſguiſe uſury under ; intimating ſomething to paſs on 
both ſides; whereas, in truth, nothing paſſed but on one: in 
which reſpect it might be called dry. See INTEREST, and 
' Vsuny. if 
* Cambium ſiccum, ſays Lud. Lopes, de contract. & negot. eff i 
cambium non babens exiflentiam cambii, ſed apparentiam, ad- 
inſtar arboris exficcate, ce. e | 


* 


Dzy Fißb. | Frsn. 
DRY Frans... FRulrs. 
DRY Mafs. i Mass. 

Dry Meat. a e Mor. 

Dry Rent. > See the article & RENT. 

Dy Storax. | " STORAX. 

Dr Suture, SUTURE, | 

Der Meaſures. | MEASURES. 

DR Spadin. SrAvix. 


DRYADES; Da Aps, in the heathen theology, the nymphs 
of the woods; a ſort of imaginary deities, which the antients 
believed to inhabit the woods 


Atos. : . : 

The dryades differed 'from the hamadryades; in that theſe 
latter were attached to ſome particular tree, with which they 
were born, and with which they died: whereas the dryades 


were the goddefles of the trees and woods in general, and | 


lived at large, in the middle thereof. For, though Aęus pro- 
perly-fignifies an oak, it was alſo uſed for tree in general. 
We likewiſe find mention made, in divers authors, of a kind 
of propheteſſes, or witches, amon 
or rather druides, See DRu1Ds. 
_ DUBIOUS Acids. See the article Acts. - 
DUBITATIVE Conjun#ions. See ConjuNcTiON. 
DUCAL. The letters patent granted by the ſenate of Veni 
are called ducals.—So alſo are the letters wrote, in 
of the ſenate, to foreign princes. _ 7 ($47 
The denomination of ducal is derived hence; that, at the be- 
ginning of ſuch patents, the name of the duke, or doge, is 


wrote in capitals,” thus, N—— Dei Gratia Dux Venetiarum, 
&c.—The date of ducals is uſually in Latin, but the body is'in l 


returning him thanks for renewing the treaty of alliance (in 
1716.) againſt the Turks, with the republic of Venice. 
 DUCAT, a forei 


Spaniſh piece of eight, or a French crown, or four ſhillings 
and fix-pence ſterling, when of filver; and twice as much, 
when of gold. See Cox. e 
The origin of ducats is referred to one 


younger, made himſelf duke of Ravenna, and called himſelf 


Exarcha, i. e. without lord or ruler. And, to ſhew his in-| 
dependence, ſtruck pieces of money of very pure gold, in his- 


own name, and with his own ſtamp; which were called du-| 
cati, ducats : as Procopius relates the ſtory, __ | 
Aſter him, the firſt who ſtruck. ducats were the Venetians, 


who called them alio zecchini, or ſequins, from Zecca, the| 
place where they firſt were ſtruck. This was about the year | 


1280. in the time of John Danduli : but we have pretty good | 
evidence, that Roger king of Sicily had coined ducats : as | 
early as 1240. And du Cange feruples not to. affirm, that the 
firſt ducats were ſtruck in the duchy of Apulia, in Calabria. | 
The chief gold ducats now current, are, the ſingle and double 
durats of Venice, Florence, Genoa, . | 
Poland, Sweden, Denmark, Flanders, Holland, and Zurich. 


The heavieſt of them weighs 5 peny gs 17 grains, and 


the lighteſt 5 peny weights 10 grains; which is to be under- 
ſtood of the double ducats; and of the ſingle in proportion. 
The Spaniards have no ducats of gold; but, in lieu thereof, 
they make uſe of the ſilver one; which, with them, is no 
real ſpecies, but only a money of account, like our pound. It 
is equivalent to 11 rials. See RIAL. The ſilver ducats of 
Florence ſerve there for crowns. | + Ir r rh 
DUCATOON, a ſilver coin, ſtruck chiefly in Italy; particu- 
- larly at Milan, Venice, Florence, Genoa, Lucca, | 
and Parma; though 
Loon,. +7 . 4 | ; ls, 
They are all nearly on the 3 and, being a little 
both ſiner and heavier than the piece of eight, are valued at 
2 pence or 3 pence more, viz. at about 4 ſhillings and 8 


; 
Mantua, 


D 


| DUC 


1 N and to hide them- | 
ſelves under the bark of the oak, called by the Greeks|. 


* 


g the Gauls, called dryades, |: 


Ne 
e, 
the name 
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Dvucr has alſo a more immediate application to ſeyeral paris 
lar veſſels: as the Wee tit! | | 


by 
* 


Italian. A courier was diſpatched with a ducal to the emperor, | | 
( Dvervs Adipoſi are little veſicles in the omentum, which eie 


coin, either of gold or ſilver, ſtruck in 
the dominions ef a duke; being about the ſame value with a 


ps 
4 


Longinus, governor * 
of Italy; who, revolting” againſt the emperor Juſtin the 


e Mlalpighi ſtarts a doubt, whether the adipoſe 4dr may 


rmany, Hungary, 


there are alſo Dutch and Flemiſh duca- | 


Bo D | U C 
UCENARIUS, in antiquity, an officer in th 
who had the command' of 200 men, | 
The emperors had alſo ducenarii among their 
or intendants, called procuratores ducenarii.— Som 
theſe were ſuch whoſe ſalary was 200 ſeſterces : 
es of the circus, horſes hired for two hundre 
were called ducrnarii.— Others hold 
_ [thoſe who levied the two hundredth 
pointed to inſpect the raiſing of that tribute, 
tion at Palmira, the word ducenarius, in G 
occurs very often. | 
DUCES tecum, a writ commanding one to appear at; 
chancery, and to bring with him ſome evidences, 
things, which the court would view. 
Docks tecum licet languidus, a writ directed to a ſherig +, 
having in his cuſtody a priſoner, in a perſonal action, ys 
upon a habeas corpus, that he is ades languidus, that, ws, 
1 bt death, he cannot have his body before the juſt, 
NG, or plunging in water: Olaus Magnus tel, 
this was a diverſion antiently practiſed among t e Guts, þ 
way of exerciſe; but, among the Celtæ, and Franks * 
ſort of puniſhment. Tacitus likewiſe aſſures us, that 1. 
executed, among the antient Germans, on the lazy adj, 
famous. At Marſeilles, and Bourbon, their men and won. 
of ſcandalous life, are condemned to the cale, as they cal 
that is, to be ſhut up, naked to the ſhift, in an iron 
faſtened to the yard of a ſhaloop, and ducted ſever und 
the river. The ſame is alſo done, at Tholouſe, to blaſohene 
Ducxins is alſo a puniſhment for ſeamen; who are thro 
into the ſea from the top of the yard of the main - uf, f 
veral times, according to the 2 of their offence. 
Sometimes a cannon- ball is faſtened to their feet, to make ir 
- "Tal he more fall hog nh tg | 
| There is alſo a kind of dry ducking, wherein the patent; 
only ſuſpended by a rope, a few yards above the ſurf; 
the water: this is a ſpecies of ſtrapada. | 
The puniſhment is uſually made public by the diſcharge d 
cannon. Gala V 
DUCK IN G- Stool, in our cuſtoms. See Cuckine-Styl, 
DUCT, Ducrus, in anatomy, is applied in a genetil ſh 
to all the canals, or tubes, in the animal body, as veins, 1 
ries, &c. through which the humours or juices are conveyel 


e Roman any) 


In the j 


* 
reek * 


"Vac, 
day In 
or Other 


en by Dr. Tyſon to th 
gula, ftomach, and inteſtines ; all which make but one ax 
tinued canal, or duct. This duct he makes the proper d 
racteriſtic of an animal. 


DUCTUS Alimentalis, a' name given 


- 


receive the fat ſeparated from the adipoſe loculi, or cell, 0 
elſe bring it to them; for the extreme fineneſs of theſe jel 
renders it very difficult to trace their origin, or courſe, 
Indeed, it remains ſomewhat doubtful, whether they be h 
low, and real ducts; or, whether they be not real fibres, fu 
as are obſerved in the ſpleen, along which the liquid fat 0: 
as Dr. Drake expreſſes it, drill its way, as the eaſieſt it a 
find. Malpighi, their firſt diſcoverer, inclines to the fome 
opinion *. All we know for certain, is, that they terminal 
in little globules of fat, concerning the uſe and progreſs wie 
of, much remains to be conſidered. FE ALY: 
not de 
| propagated from fibres which abound in the ſpleen, or Wt 
fibres from them ?—As alſo, whether there be not à J 
"diſcovered communication between the adipoſe memurn 
and the omentum? _ 15 . 
Aquoſe Ducts. See the article Acuoss. . 
Ducrus Chyliferus, or Roriferus ; the fame as duct i 
cicus. See THORACIC. wa 
Ducrus Communis Choledochus, a large canal, formed by 
nion of the dudus cyſticus, and hepaticus. This du, 
fend g about four inches, diſcharges itſelf into the. 
num, by an oblique inſertion, which does the office * 
valve, in preventing the + 5 of the bile, conveyed * 
into the inteſtines.— See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fix: 5 
See alſo the articles BiLE, and CHoLEDoCcHUs. 
The duftus communis ſometimes opens into the duc 
the ſame aperture with the pancreatic 4u#?, 1 
Ducrus Cyſticus, or Meatus Cyſticus, a canal about the ff 
of 2 gooſe-quill,” which ariling from the neck of bes 
bladder, about two inches diſtance therefrom, Joins u. 
biliarius; and, together with it, eonſtitutes the 4 
munis. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. d. fig S. 
Excretory DucTs. See the article ExcxERTORV. 4 
Galattophorous Ducts.” See the article GALACTOPHOT 
Ducrvs Hepaticyfticus. See the article CysT-H8Pa77, 
DvucTus Hepaticus.. called alſo Meatus Hepaticus, 


N 


Pore. See Pokus Bilarius. © 


There is alſo a gold ducatoon, 
Holland it is equivalent to 20 florins, on the 
1 ſhilling 11 pence halfpeny the florin. 

; . 6 N 


\ 


* 


pence ſterling. 5 5 
ſtruck and current chiefly in 


1 


_— 14 MAL Dutt. 


Dvervs Laehrymales, the excretory veſſels of the gi, 
hrymales, ſerving for the effuſion of ten. Ser 
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2 ele a little canal, ariſing from the pancreas, attenuatod while the ingot is drawn into a thread, whoſe dia- 


pre rus P 


valjvales, the excretory tubes of the. ſalival glands ; | Dr. Halley, &c. ever dreamt of. 


ing into the duodenum; ſerving to diſcharge the;/pan- | meter is 9000 times leſs than that of the ingot! | 
tic juice into the inteſtines. See PANCREAS, and Pan- | M. Reaumur, by exact weighing, and rigorous calculation, a ö 
ale Juice. | Tt), | ow found, that one ounce of the thread was 3232 feet long; and | 
— being firſt diſcovered by Wirtſungus, is frequently | the whole ingot 1163520 feet, Paris meaſure, or 96 French "1 
rtfungianus. See VIRTSUNGIANUS. | leagues; equal to 1264400 Engliſh feet, or 240 miles Engliſh: | 
— the article PEcCQUETs. an extent which far ſurpaſſes what Fa. Merienne, Furetiere, 4 
. 9 N 
— to diſcharge the ſecreted ſaliva into the mouth. See Merſenne ſays, that half an ounce of the thread is 100 toiſes, f 
as. ducts. e ach | or fathoms, long ; on which footing, an ounce would only 3 | 
NucT0s Thoracicus. See the article THORACIC duct. [ | be 1200 feet: whereas, M. Raumur nds it 32.32.. Dr. Halley | 
nocrus Umbilicalis. See the article Funiculus UMBILICALIs. | makes fix feet of the wire one grain in weight, and one grain | 


Mocrus Urinarius 3 the ſame as Urethra. . See the article | of the gold 98 yards; and, conſequently, the ten thouſandth 
URETHRAs ö | | #0 part of a grain, above one third of an inch. The diameter of 
Hoe ros Virtſungianus. See the article VIX TSUuNCIAd us. | the wire he found one 186th, part of an inch; and the thick- | { 


cr, DUCTUS, in building. See CAlipucr, VENT1- | . neſs of the old one 1 54500th part of an inch. But this, _ 
pocr, SEWER, CLoACA, Tc, ONE hw 8 too, comes hort of M. Reaumur; for, on this principle, the | f 


ILITY, | in phyſics; a property of certain bodies, | ounce of wire would only be 2680 feet, 105 | 
8 they become capable of being beaten, preſſed, drawn, But the ingot is not yet got to its. full length. The greateſt 4 


1 _— 


or ſtretched forth, | without breaking; or whereby m_ are | part of our gold thread is un; or wound on ſilk; and, before q 
of great alterations in their figure and di ns ; | they ſpin it, they flat it, by paſſing it between two rolls, or | i 


nd of gaining in one way as they loſe in another. wheels of exceedingly well poliſhed ſteel; which wheels, in L 
dach are metals, which, being urged: by the: hammer, gain] flatting it, lengthen it by above one ſeventh, So that our 240 | 
in length and breadth what they loſe in thickneſs ;: or, being] miles are now got to 274. The breadth, now, of theſe la- i 
dunn into wire through: holes in iron, grow Tonger-as' they] minæ, or plates, M. Reaumur finds, is only one $th of a : | 
become ſlenderer. J. line, or one gbth of an inch; and their thickneſs one 
dach, alſo, are gums,” glues, reſins, and ſome other bodies; 30 ad. The ounce of gold, then, is here extended to a ſur- | 
which, though not malleable, yet may be denominated | face of 1190 ſquare feet ; whereas, the utmoſt the gold-beaters 
lifile; inaſmuch as, when ſoſtened by water, fire, or ſome | can do, we have obſerved, is to extend it to 146 ſquare feet. _ 
other menſtruum, they may be drawn into threads. =» But the gold, thus exceedingly. extended, how thin. muſt it 1 
6 that we have two claſſes of ductils bodies; the one hard, | be! From M. Reaumur's calculus, it is found to be one e | 
and the other ſoft: on each of which we ſhall beſtow. ſome ... 17 5000th of a line, or one 2100000 of an inch; which is 
cnſiderations. ll 1 111 3 | carce one 13th of the thickneſs of Dr. Halley's gold. But 1 
The cauſe of du#7ility is very obſcure ; as depending, in] he adds, that this ſuppoſes the. thickneſs of the gold every- { 
geit meaſure, on Hardneſs ; than which there is nothing in where equal, which is N probable; for, in beating the 9 
nature we know leſs of. It is true, we uſually. account for] gold-leaues, whatever care they can beſtow, it is impoſſible 
hardneſs, from the force of attraction between the particles: of to extend them equally. This. we eaſily find, by the greater 
the hard body; and for dudrility, from the- particles of the . ok of ſome party than. others; for, where the leaf is 
Ahl body being, as it were, jointed, and entangled within] thickeſt, .it will gild the wire the thickeſt. 
ac other,” > ogg 3575 207 ao |. M. Reaumur, computing what the thickneſs of the gold muſt 
Inftead of fanciful hypotheſes to account for durtility, we |. be where, thinneſt, finds it only one Ae yg an inch. 
ſill here entertain the reader with ſome. truly amazing cir- |. But-what is the one 3150000th, part of an inch? Vet this is 
cunſtances and phenomena thereof, in the 4 — of gold, not the utmoſt ductility of gold: for, inſtead of two ounces ot 
plas, and ſpiders-Webnsns . 8 
Peruirr of gold. —— One of the-properties of Id is, to] ſingle have been | 
be the moſt du#f7ile'of all bodies; of which the gold-beaters, | the gold, in the thinneſt places, would only be the 6300000th 
and gold wire-drawets,' furniſh. us with abundant proof. a part of an inch 7 or: | e 

Fa. Merſerine, M. Rohault, Dr. Halley, Sc. have] And y. un as s are, they 
made computations thereof: but they truſted to the reports] as thin, yet ſtill be gilt; by only preſſing them more between 
f the wotkmen. M. Reaumur, in the memorres de Haca- the flatter's wheels, they are extended to double the breadth, 
nie rojale des ſciences, ' an. 1713. took a ſurer way; he and proportionably in length. So that their thickneſs, at laſt, . 
dale the experiment himſelf. A ſingle grain of gold, he] will be reduced to one thirteenth, or fourteenth millionth part 
und, even in the common gold-leaf, uſed- in of our „en inch, em 2.5 e Foo pes 5 2Re 5 A 
tldings, is extended into 36 and a half ſquare inches; and | 


it 24 fl. gold to the ingot, which we have here computed upon, a 


— 
* 
* 


| | Yet, with this, amazing thinneſs of the gold, it is {till a per- 
in ounce of gold, which, In form of a cube, is not half an fect cover for the {ilyer: the beſt oye or even the beſt mi- 
nch either high, broad, or long, is beat under the hammer croſcope, cannot diſcover the lealt chaſm, or diſcontinuity. 
ito x ſurface of 146 and a half ſquare feet; an extent almoſt |. There is not an aperture to 1 alcohol of wine, the 
ſubtileſt fluid in nature, or even light itſelf. Add, that if a 


«4 


ache pu: louble to what could be done-go years ago. In Fa. Mer- |. in Bet lig. f. A | 
ogrels mes time, it was deemed prodigious, that an ounce of gold | piece of this dire or gold-plate, be laid to diflolve in 
| ould form 1600 leaves; Which, together, only kid: a aqua-fortis, the filver will be all excayated, or eat out, and 

2s may nice of 105 ſquare feet. 4 1 (1941) | | » [the goldileft entire, in little tubules, 

lern, de diſtention of gold under the hammer (how conſiderable | As to the Du&TiLITY of /oft bodies, it is not yet carried to 

= ec is nothing to that it undergoes in the drawing-iron. | that pitch. The reader, however, muſt not be ſurpriſed, 

2 There are 8 in ſome parts, ſcarce the 35% part | that, among the ductile bodies of this claſs, we give the firſt 

| in inch thick; but $5000. Part of an inch is a notable | place to the moſt brittle of all other, glaſs. 

nne, in compariſon of that of the gold ſpun on ſilk in our | DUCTILITY, of Glaſs. —We. all know, that, when well pene- 

u I ̃.᷑Uè trated with dhe heat of the fire, the workman can figure and 

* conceive this prodigious duckility, it is neceſſary to have] manage g/aſs like ſoft wax; but, what is moſt remarkable, it 

we idea of the manner. wherein the wire-drawers proceed. | may be drawn, or ſpun out into threads, exceedingly fine 

* Wire, and thread we commonly call gold-thread, Cc. and long, en e eee eee, E | 

Ch, every body knows, is only ſilver wire gilt, or covered | Our ordinary ſpinners do not form their threads of filk, flax, 

© With gold, is drawn from a large ingot of filver, uſually | or the like, with half the eaſe, and expedition, as the glaſs- 

* 30 pounds weight. This they round into a cylinder, or | ſpinners do threads of this brittle matter. We have of them 

b about an inch and a half in diameter, and 22 inches] uſed in plumes for childrens heads, and divers other works, 

k and cover it with the leaves prepared by the — 5 much finer than any hair, and which bend and wave like it 

TW Ying one over another, till the cover is a $00 deal 5 with every wind. VCC 

1 than that in our ordinary gilding; and yet, even then,, Nothing is more ſimple. and egſy than the method of making 
ery thin; as will be eaſily conceived from the quantity | them: there are two workmen employed; the firſt holds one 

—— goes to gild the 30 pounds of ſilver: two ounces, |. end of a piece, f glaſs oyer the flame of a lamp; and, when. 

e. Ib © the buſineſs; and, frequently, little more than | the heat has ſoftened it, 2 ſecond operator applies a . 

effect, the full thickneſs of the gold, on the ingot, | hook to the metal thus in ſuſion, and, withdrawing the hook 

40% or 4% part; and, ſometimes, not +,., |. again, it brings with it a thread of glaſs, which ſtill adheres 


4 
AA d oped... 


— 


f 
[ 


teaninch, c the maſs; then, fitting his hook on the circumference of $ 
ti, in Coat of gold muſt be yet vaſtly thinner : the in- | wheel about two feet and a, half in diameter, be turns the 
ine vely drawn through the holes of ſeveral irons, | Wheel as faſt as he pleaſes; which, drawing out the threads, 
d. maler than other, till it be as fine, or finer, than a hair. | winds it on its rim z till, after, a. certain number of reyolu- 
* bole leſſens its diameter, but it gains in length] tions, it is coyered with a (kain, of glaſs-thread, 
We le in thickneſs; and, of conſequence, increaſes in The mabsin/fulion. over the 


ace: | ; lamp, diminiſhes inſenſibly be- 
exten} te fold fill covers it: it follows the filver in all]. ing wound out, as it wepe, ike a pelotoon, or clue of fk, upon 
tn to le d never leaves the, minuteſt part bare, port . the wheel; and the parts, as they recede fromthe flame, cooling, 
de microſcope, Yet, how inconceivably muſt it be | , become more coherent with, thoſe, next to them; and this by 

5 | _ "degrees; 


C 


- 


Degrees: the parts neareſt the fire are always the leaſt eche-] pon tracing their tourſe, does not all con 7 
rent, and of conſequence, muſt give way to the effort the — reſervoirs; but ſome from - 1 . point 
reſt make to draw them towards the wheel. napy, en from every part thereof. But, b 2 ables 
. The circumference of theſe threads is uſually a flat oval, being veyances the liquor comesſinto the beads, and out — py airy 
| three or four times as brbad'as thick: ſome of them ſcarce | into the reſervoirs, remains yet to be diſcovered 9 Weak 

Teem bigger than the thread of a ſilk- worm; and are flexible | We have already obſerved, that the tip of each apill 

do a miracle, If the two ends of ſuch threads be knotted to- | wi paſſage to above a thouſand threads; yet the 2 a may 
gether, they may be drawn and bent, till che aperture, or] that papilla does not exceed a ſmall pin's head. But 1 
: pace in the middle of the knot, do not exceed one 4th of al chere only conſidering the largeſt ſpiders. We were 


Une, or one 48ch of an inch in diameter. | Tf we examine the young growing ſpiders. . 
Hence M. Reaumur advances, that the flexibility of glaſs | we ſhall find, that they 101 ſooner r * 
3 hes Increaſes in proportion to the fineneſs of the threads; and that, | begin to ſpin. Indeed, their threads can frarce bo 3 
"© Probably had des but the art of drawing threads as fine as| but their webs, formed. thereof, may; they are, hu. 
8 _ - thoſe of a ſpider's web, we Might weave ſtuffs and clochs as thick and cloſe as thoſe of houſe-ſpiders, and ee 
bereoß, for wear, —Accordingly, he made ſome” experiments there being oſten 4 or 500 little ſpiders concurring to the | ah 
| this way and found he cou d make threads fine enough, as | — work. How minute muſt their holes be [ The ima in ame 
fine, in his judgment, as any ſpider's web; but he could | can ſcarce conceive the minuteneſs of their papillæ The wh h 
never make them long enough to do any thivg with them. |} - ſpider is, perhaps, leſs than a papilla of the parent which 


.. Dcr of $ ider-web$.= The: ingenious author, ſo-often| + produced ito india bf. 
=. above cited, obſeryes, that the matter, whereof ſpiders and | This is eaſily ſcent; each big ſpider lays 4 or 500 eggs; the; 


— 5. filk-worms form their threads, is brittle when in the .maſs, | eggs are all wrapped up in à bag; and, as fl 
= © | like dry gims. As it is drawn out of their bodies, it afſutmes|.. ones have broken- through the bag, they begin to fü. fl. 
< a conkiſtence, much as glaſs-threads become hard, as the) re- ine muſt their-threads. at this time be! 9 N 
cede from the lamp; though from a different cauſe. The] © Yet is not this the utmoſt nature does: there are ſome kinds 
Auciliiy of ahis matter, and the apparatus thereto, being of ſpiders fo ſmall at their birth, that they are not viſible 
much more extraordinary in 5 than in k- worms, we] without a microſcope. There are uſually found an infiniy of 
5 mall here only conſider the former. Something, alſo, has] - theſe in a cluſter, and they only appear like a number * 
| Already been faid of each under the artide Stk; which| Points; and yet there are webs found under them, tuch 

| de | 2 * N n n - 7 
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85 „ IN 28 WES ws 28 | well nigh imperceptible, What muſt be the tenuity of one 
Near the anus of the ſpider are the fix papillæ, or teats, re- of theſe threads! The ſmalleſt hair muſt be, to one of the 
preſented in Tab. Nat. Hiftory, fig. 6. The extremities of the| What the moſt maſſive bar is to the fineſt gold-wire abore. 
© ſeveral papillz are furniſhed with holes, that do the buſineſs mentioned. J)) 
of wire-drawers, in forming the threads. Of theſe holes, M.] The matter whereof the threads are formed, we have obſerre] 
| Reaumur obſerves, there are "ra in the compalſs'of the is a viſcid juice. The beads are the firſt receptacles where 
ſmalleſt pin's head, to yield x prodigious quantity of diſtinct it is gathered, and the place where it has the leaſt conſiſtence 
reale. The holes are. perceived by their"effeds: fake a E ie much harder when got into the fix great refer, 
large garden N its eggs; and, applying the whüther it 1s carried by canals from the former: this con- 
_ finger on a part of its papilke, as you withdraw that figer, '- fiftence. it acquires,” in good meaſure, in its paſſage ; part « 
it will take with it an amazing number of different threads: the hümidity being diffipated in the way, or ſecreted, by purs 
M. Reaumur has often counted 70 or $0," wich a mieroſcope;| deſtined for that purpoſe. © ID 
| "Jt bus pectin, ht cis Ges de e . "AR, ths Tquor is did Al further and becmes i 
_ ,, Could tell. In effect, if he ſhould ſay, that each tip of a pa- in its progreſs through the reſpective canals to the payile. 
bpilla furniſhed a thouſand, he is Hande de hould 4% When thele- ſb appear out ar the holes, they are {till yn 
| f ed into an infinity of little] nous; fo that ſuch as ſpring out of neighbouring holes, fic 
prominences, like the eyes of 4 butterfly, Or each promi- | together The air-completes the drying. 
| nence, no doubt, makes its feveral' thread or rather, be- By boiling the:ſpider more or leſs, th 5 iquor is brought to: 
—_ - tween che ſeveral protuberances, there are holes that give vent] Srbater or lefs.conſiſtence, fit to draw out into threads: fil 
= do threads; the uſe of the protuberances, in all probability, ] is too fluid for that purpoſe while Vet ingloſed in its n- 
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deing to keep the threads, at their firſt exit, before pet ſerrbir s. only 
©. hardened by the air, aſunder. In ſome ſpiders thoſe a by The matter contained in theſe referyoirs, when well dried, bas v: 
. Fances are not ſo ſenſible ; but, in lieu thereof, there are tufts | appears 2 tranſparent gum, or. glue, which breaks when Poit 
of hair, which may ſerve the fame office; viz. to keep the] much bent; like glaßs, it only becomes flexible by being d- the F 


© threads a part. Be this as it will, there may threads come vided into the. fineſt threads: and, probably, it was a thi 
* 7 paplllay con- account nature made the number of holes ſo immenſe. The 
les for aboye |. Matter of ſilk formed in the bodies of ſpiders, being nich 
eſe” apextures | brittler than that formed in ſilk- worms, needed to be mut 
et re immenſ; ſmaller; otherwiſe,” me do not conceive why ſhe ſhoullim 
- + * they arrive at the p ing great number of threads, which were afterwards to kx. 
- ©... theath, of duct, in which it is brought to the papitta, from a | united: a ſingle canal might elſe have done. 
_ * conſiderable diſtan n. J pDUEL , 2 ſingie combat, at a time and place appoinbl 
M. Reaumur traces them up to their ſource, and ſhews the | _ conſequence of a cartel, or challenge. 7. 
-  - mechaniſm dy which they'are made. Near the origin of the“ The word is uſually derived from Durllun, uſed by tir 
ot voy fr 1 Sn, n e "SER ſource} .. bearods Latin writers; ug, chern bellam., © © 
of the ., ei form and tranſparency Teſeinble thoſe of Dyels were antiently allowed by common law, in caſes vi 
_ Elaſs-beads (ſee fig. 7.), by which name we ſhall hereafter de- | mer eee, Fr dew 
- - Note Mem The: tip ef Zeit bead, as — — . . ..... dur ad probandum veritaten ii 
. makes an infinity of tuims and returns towards the papilla. | & qui vicie probaſſe intelligitur. . Stat. de Finib. Levi. 
- Frm he a, of rot af eat, proces ihr it Fade ee, 
— muck thicker; which, winding yatioully, forms ſeveral Knots, | This dueling was fo general 4 method of terminatig®# 
| And takes its courſe, like the other, towards the hind part of ferences bk the nobility, that even eccleſiaſtics, pri 
5 2 ps ag woo. * war ee a} and monks, were not excuſed from the ſame; only, to _ 
| | * 0 a It is t Thel 0 . 0 3 1 ; 1 : to pr 
- body eg ad is + kbid of relervecr; and ine ewe *| their being ſtained with blood, they obliged theſe to p 


* 


1 | | Soaps raggt Mew hs champions to fight in their ſtead; as is ſhewn at lug. 
dus canals proceeding from it; A little farther backwards | | father Dacheri, in the VIllth tome of his Spicilegiam. 
„ there are two other leffer beads, which only” ſend*forth one None were excepted from theſe legal duels, but womel, i 

| branch a piece, and chat from the tip. Beſide theſe, there | people, and cripples, and ſuch as were under 21 year dt, 

VV ͤ fe th" fader, which [or above 607-0. 7 41 

WM the Taft reſervoirs whete the liquor is | The cuſtom was; for the two champions to enter ali U 
7 ̃ They we repreſented (fi. ¾²˙—ͤ. . 
FEW 3 near the head of the in c and the leaſt near the anus. Th judge, not only o criminal occaſions, but on ſome-cii 9 
A terminate in a point: and, from the three points of theſe for the maintenance of their right, 

mies xeſervons, it is, that the threads, zt leaſt the-greateſt | The monk Sipebert even relates, that a queſtion on _ 

rt of the threads drawn out at the'three papilla, proceed. lau bein Ss to the emperor Otho I. viz. whe” 
ach reſervoir ſupplies one papills. 'Laftly, at che roots of preſentation had place in direct ſucceſſion ? and the ® 
©  - |, the papillz, there are diſcerned ſeveral fleſhy tubes: probably, finding themſelves embarraſſed in the reſolution 5”, 
a many as there are papillæ. Upon liſting up the membrane, the emperor remitted the deciſion of ſo critical a point 25 
vor pellicle, that ſeems to cover theſe 3 appear full of judgment of arms, and pitched on two bold fellows u gf 


| threads, all diſtin from each other; which, of conſe- "tain the pro and the contra. The victory fell to him 
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$ ; . 4 ö . . 8 . 8 22 N 1 1 2 4 | wa ; | 2 N 4 
1 6 bei 7 kept ke Kid On — particular "contended for repreſentation ; in favour o whom' a WW 
EY one; being kept like Knives in ſheaths, - Fhe immenſe quan- ſtraitway made, which is in fores to this day. | 
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f FRO originally from the northern nations ; | 
. it was ufual to end all their differences by arms ; 


2 we are 


Gondebault, k 
ſwearing. 


ermans, Danes, and Franks; eſpecially after 
ing of the Burgundians, admitted it in lieu of 
Godeau, in his hiſtory of the church, VII. 
| cent, ſays, it was the Lombards who firſt introduced into Italy 
dhe barbarity of ſingle combats, whence the cuſtom ſpread 
hout the reſt of Europe. 2 
The form of the combat was this: The accuſer and ac- 
cuſed giving pledges to the judge, on their reſpective behalves ; 
the judge took firſt up that of the defendant, and next that of 
"Ne emandant: They were then both clapped up in ſafe 
ſon ; and the chief juſtice was to furniſh them with ſuitable 
— Sach as fought on foot had only a ſword and buckler : 
the horſemen were armed at all points, as well as their horſes. 
The day of combat being come, they made choice of four ca- 
valiers to guard the field; and performed diverſe ceremonies, 
prayers, oaths, &c, deſcribed by Paſquier, and other authors, 
and quoted by du Cange, who mentions an ordonnance of king 
Philip the Fair in 1300. 5 
tions, and ceremonies, to be obſerved herein. =P 
The vanquiſhed, whether accuſer, or accuſed, was puniſhed 


| ed out of the camp, and hung on a gibbet, or burnt, ac- 
cording to the circumſtances of the caſe. 
The method of trial by Duel was inſtituted as a way of con- 
ſulting Providence, to ih who was the criminal; and it was 
imagined, that God, thus interrogated, would not fail to de- 
Clare himſelf in favour of the innocent. But it happened fo 
often, that the unjuſt accuſer came off victorious ; that they 
at length began to be convinced, they muſt not preſcribe to 
his wiſdom, the neceſſity of interrupting the courſe of ſecond 
cauſes. This was giving rules to murder, and diſguiſing 
aſaſſinations under method and meaſure, . | 
| Saxo Grammaticus obſerves, that as early as the year 981, 
the kings of Denmark had abrogated the proof by Duel; and 
in lieu thereof, appointed the proof by 
was alſo annulled in its turn. rt. | 
But Duels were condemned before by a council held at Va- 
tentia, in 855. where the perſon who killed his enemy, was 
excommunicated; and the perſon killed was pronounced un- 
vVorthy of burial. Afterwards, the popes Nicolas I. Ce- 
leſtine III. and Alexander III. likewiſe interpoſed; and Fre- 


derie I, and II. prohibited them in Germany. St. Louis did 
what he could to aboliſh them in France; but his ordonnance'| ' 
only took place in his own territories, and not in thoſe of | 


dis raſſals. After his example, the counts d' Auvergne and 
Poictou, and ſeveral other lords, forbad them likewiſe. Phili 


jet he permitted them in four eaſes, in the ordonnance above- 
mentioned of the year 1,306. The laſt Duel of note was in 


Chataigneraye, mentioned by Thuanus, and de Serres. 
In England, the trial by Brel is diſuſed; though the law 
on which it is founded be ſtill in force, The laſt trial of 
this kind admitted, was in the 6th year of king Charles I. 
between Donald lord Rey, or Rhee, appellant, and Da- 
wid Ramſey eſquire, defendant, in the painted chamber at 
Weſtminſter. ity 1 
Dur is alſo uſed for 
or occaſion. 
The Duel muſt be 
C&4ter, | 12 | n | | 
- © folly, or rather madneſs, of Duelling reigned for ſome 
2 8 in Franc 
wereby. It is one of the glories of the late Louis XIV. to 
have uſed all his power and authority for aboliſhing Duels. 
de ſevere edits and laws he made againſt Duelli/ts have in a 
Dörr meaſure put a ſtop to the cuſtom. __ Fi 
vat, Dux, a ſovereign prince, without the title, or qua- 
duch are the Duke of Lorrain, Duke of Hol- 


ty, of king. 
ein, & * 


an, what the Latins call Dux. 


Fa * allo two ſovereigns, who bear the title of | 8 
- e; as, the Grand Due of Tuſcany, and the Grand- Dule 


Peror of Germany is Arch-Duke of Auſtria. 


em 
D 
=, Dux, is alſo a title of honour, or nobility, the next 


> 8 5 
e Dutedom, or di 
zominated a e 


ag 40s 
4 the firſt Dukes, Duces, were the Ductores Exercituum, 
| 9 of armi | 
Fo of proyinces in war- time were intitled Duces.— In af- 
wy the ſame denomination was alſo given to the gover- 
The Pee in time of peace. 
Va Sovernor under the name of D 

„I. No 4 n 


4 


ity of Due, is a Roman dignity, de- 


uke, was a Duke of 


affured by Paterculus. It afterwards paſſed as a law |. 


preſcribing the ſeveral rules, condi- | 


with death, or mutilation of members; or was ignominiouſly | 


red-hot iron, which | 


the Fair, following the footſteps of his grandfather, St. 
Louis, at one time forbad all gages, or pledges of battle; and 


the year 1547. before king Henry II. between Jarnac and | 


a ſingle combat on ſome private quarrel, 


premeditated; otherwiſe it is only a ren- | 


ez where the flower of the nobleſſe periſhed | 


uſcovy, now called the Czar, or emperor of Ruſfa;— | 


„leading, or - commanding. —Accord- | 


Under the late emperors, the go- | 


D 


Ch Au, 


J 


+: 


times of Dudes, and ſometi 


- nity, per cincturam 


they take place of viſc 


Dutes of the blood roy 
D 


 DULCIFYING, Sweetening, a term 
* | EYR base a = I dering a fluid leſs acid, and rough; either by taking away its 
The word is borrowed from the modern Greeks, who call | 


thin | 
DULGIS, Aſſa, or Aſa. 
DULIA, AOTAEIA, Service. See the art 


DULL Appui. See the article APPUL, 


of ſpeech, 


the Marchia Rhztica, or Griſons, whereof mention is made 
in Caſſiodorus. The Goths, and Vandals, upon their over- 


running the provinces of the weſtern empire, aboliſhed the 


Roman dignities where-eyer they ſettled. But the Franks, &c. 
to pleaſe the Gauliſh people, who had long been uſed to that 
form of government, made it a point of politics, not to 


change any thing therein; and accordingly they divided all 


Gaul into dutchies, and countiesz and gave the names ſome- 
mes of counts, comites, to the go- 


vernors thereof. — 


In England, during the Saxons time, Camden obſerves, the 
officers and commanders of armies were called Dukes, Duces, 
after the antient Roman manner, without any addition. Af- 
ter the Conqueror came in, the title lay dormant, till the reign 
of king Edward III. who created his ſon Edward, firſt called 
the black prince, Duke of Cornwall, After whom, there 
were more made, in ſuch manner as that their titles deſcend- 
ed to their poſterity. They were created with much ſolem- 
gladii, cuppægue, & circuli aurei in capite 
impoſitionem. yn 
Though the French retained the names, and form ofthe du- 
cal government, yet, under their ſecond race of kings, there 
were ſcarce any ſuch thing as Dukes; but alt the great lords 
were called Counts, Peers, or Barons: excepting, however, 
the Dukes of Burgundy, and Aquitaine; and a Duke of 
France, which was a dignity Hugh Capet himſelf held, 
correſponding to the modern dignity of Maire de Palais, or 
the king's lieutenant, | | 

By the weakneſs of the kings, the Dukes, or governors, ſome- 
times made themſelves fovereigns of the provinces truſted to 
their adminiſtration. This change happened chiefly about 
the time of Hugh Capet ; when the great lords began to diſ- 
member the kingdom, ſo that that prince found more compe- 


titors among them than ſubjects. It was even with a great 


deal of * they could be brought to bwn him their ſu- 
perior, or to hold of him by faith, and homage. ee” 
By degrees, what with forte, and what by marriages, theſe 
provinces, both dutchies, and counties, which had been rent 
from the crown, were again united to it. But the title Due 
was no longer given to the governors of provinces, 

From that time Duke became a mere title of dignity, affected 
to a perſon, and his heirs male, without giving him any do- 
main, territory, or juriſdiction over the place whereof he is 


Due. All the advantages thereof now conſiſt in the name, 


and the precedence it gives. - EOS 
The Dukes of our days retain nothing of their antient ſplendor, 
but the coronet on their eſcutcheon; which is the only mark 
of their departed ſovereignty.— They are created by patent, 


cincture of the ſwor d, mantle of ſtate, impoſition of a cap, 


and coronet of gold on the head, and a verge of gold in their 


n | 


The eldeſt ſons of Dukes are by the courteſy of England ſtyled 


 Marquiſes, and the younger ſons, Lords, with the addition 


of their Chriſtian name, as lord James, lord Thomas, &c. and 
ounts, though not ſo. privileged by the 

laws of the land. | * 4 | WER COMA ood 

A Duke has the title of Grace; and being writ to, he is ſtyled, 

in the heralds language, moft high, potent, and noble prince, 


al, are ſtyled, mot high, moſt mighty 
and illuſtrious princes, 4% 2 e oft , moſt mighty, 


uKE-Duxe, a quality given. in Spain to a grandee of the 

houſe of Sylva, on account of his having ſeveral dutchies, from 
the uniting of two conſiderable houſes in his perſon. 
Don Roderigo de Sylva, eldeſt ſon of Don Ruy Gomez de 
Sylva, and heir of his dutchies, and principalities, married 
the eldeſt daughter of the Duke de IInfantado; in virtue 


of which marriage, the preſent Dule de Paſtrana, who is de» 


ſcended therefrom, and is grandſon of Don Roderigode Sylva, 


has added to his other great titles, that of Duke-Duke, to di- 


ſtinguiſh himſelf from the other Dukes, ſome whereof may 
enjoy ſeveral dutchies, but none ſo conſiderable ones, nor the 
titles of ſuch eminent families. bn” 


* 


uſed in phyſic, for ren- 
ſalts, or breaking their points, or by covering 


them with ſome 


See the article Ass A. 4-2] 
icles, WORSHIP, 
LATRIA, and HYPERDULIA. — — 


UMBNESS, the ſtate of a perſon who wants the natural uſe 
People born deaf, are ſaid to be all naturally dumb, as not be- 
ing able to learn words, | 4 | 
Dumbneſs is ſometimes the reſult of the want, or even the 
ill. conformation, of the tongue. Vet in the third tone of 
the Ephem. German. we have an account of a book, intituled, 
= Rolandi Agloſſoſtomographia, ſiue deſcriptio oris ſine 

ingua, quod perfecte loquitur. See Togu, and 
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| n and gardening. See MANURING, Dorau rio of a cube, is the finding the fide of ch 
— ' SOLE FG that ſhall be double in ſolidi . ide 6 li 
DUNGEON e, Ponton, in fortification, the n part] +. famans- . to a given cube ; which 2 
8 a caſtle built after the antient mode ; ſerving as a watch- | thouſand years. 8 y the geometricians theſe i and ru 
hag. or place of obſervation. | It was' firft propoſed by th © bel N v accom} 
ue word comes from the French Doyjon, which ſignifies to] which, being conſult © of Apollo at Des; by the 
a Ea A nch Doron, Which figun | „being conſulted about the m pho / 
1 and which Fauchet derives from Domicilium, in that | plague then raging at Athens anner of ſtopping + | bral art 
the Dungeon being the ſtrongeſt part of the caſtle, was uſually | plague ſho „returned for anſwer, tha hind t. 
, & n OY * ag uld ceaſe when Apollo's altar, which wa tthe a 
nn Menage derives it from Dominione, ſhould be doubled. thi » Which was Cubicy] the hin 
or Domnionus, which in ſome antient writings we find uſed in PP wrt” Wr bon this, they applied themſelves, , the brat 
the ſame ſenſe. Others derive it from Domus Julii Cæſaris, neee. — w 4 the D uplicature of the cube 3 It. has a 
or Domus Fugi; and others from Domus Juliani, the em-| "Th probl was called the Delian Problem. Seca . the arte 
Peror Julian having builtſeveral ſuch caſtles among the Gauls, | "#4 * em is only to be ſolved by finding two me ber of a 
whereof there is one ſtill ſtanding in Lorraine, called Dom, qe” s between the fide of the cube; and double Bs = few pe. 
Julien, Du Cange derives the appellation from Duno aut e firſt whereof will be the ſide of the cube doubled IO | fn 
dalle edificatum, Which the barbarous writers have al- firſt obſerved by Hippocrates Chius. » Ba mT 5 
| 715 into Dunjo, Dungeo, Dongio, Dangio, Dong io, and Eutochius, in his comments on Archimedes, gives f rs 
CFF ways of performing this by the meſolabe. Pa A, A lezen 10 
In ſome caſtles, as that of Vincennes, Sc. the Donjon ſerves | nus, an his commentator Commandine, give * 8 51 Nona 2 
| as a priſon for perſons they would have the moſt ſecurely kept; the firſt, according to Archimedes; the fecond, a 3 nl 
.. E 2 uſe of our word Dungeon, for a dark cloſe _ 1 15 and — — by an inſtrument invented by bs 2 DURATH 
_. Priton under ground. ; | ch gives all the proportions required, e 
DVO, in muſie, a ſong, or compoſition, to be performed in] The Sieur de Comiers has likewiſe Publiſhed an elega; 5 5 
_ two parts only; the one ſung, and the other played on an monſtration of the ſame problem, by means Wo 4 ideas 1 
inſtrument; or by two voices alone. Is paſs with three legs; but theſe methods are all on] egg while aw 
Duo is alſo when two voices ſing different parts, accompa- „ meal. . 5 ceffion is 
med. with a third, which is a thorough baſs. — Uniſons and R2-DUPLICATION. - See the article RepvPLicatIOn | exiſtence 
eg * — to be uſed in Duo s, except at the begin- — ngin eb ry See the article AxcAduun. fucceſſion 
a 1111111 ³˙¹¹ꝛü̃ %—³ ·̃ͥ m | in anatomy, a doubli 00d 
DUODENA Arteria, and Vena, a branch of an artery, membranes, or other like parts 3 F f 
Which the duodenum rectives from the celiac; to which Such are the Duplicatures of the peritonæum, of th | ceaſes 
_ anſwers a vein of the ſame name, returning the blood to the tum, of the pleura, Se. MARRY TOO Duratio 
be: St * leer In the hiſtory of che French academy for the yea an of 
DUODENUM *, in anatomy, the firſt of the intyfina| ar account is given' of a young man, who died mwhe The imp 
tenuia, or ſmall guts; being that which receives the food |. of 27 yeary, in the Duplicature of whoſe meninges there A. thereof, w. 
Falk cy be fron the Kaak. —8er Tab. rat, (Splanch.)| found little bones, that ſeemed to proceed ou ofthe ima (NY de, 
K. 1. li. bands, fg a. lite 14 ſurface of the dura mater, and with. their acute poins lin. Duration, 
* It has its name Daodenum,. as being above twelve fingers | That Bl. n what we p 
breadth long: on which account, ſome call it Dodeca-] * at Duplicature of the peritonæum, wherein the antient . By obſe 
.. . is not found by the modern anavnih, BUN} pid: 
2 The Duodenum ariſes from the pylorus, or right orifice of the Fabre | N FOTO | DID Bos 1 and meaſu 
ſtomach; whence: deſcending towards the ſpine, from right | of ee ab | Aquapendente firſt diſcovered the Duflicatur teing able 
to 2 trait, it terminates where the circumvolu- BON CC 2 BY. DINED 9 will, we cc 
apt of bein. AA bet * > » In antiquity, 2 weight of two pounds: 0 dures, or e: 
ts coats are thicker, and its cavity or canal is leſs, than in any] As rar the value of two ass. See As, | 3 6 
of the other inteſtines, At its lower end are two canals, open- |, pondis as, at firſt, weighed a juſt pondo, or libra; the Di of ti 
1 into its cavity, one from the liver, and gall - bladder, called Wy — then weighed two. And hence the name. add the 
the ductus communis choledachus 3. and the other from the pan- and of ough the weight of the as was afterwards diminiſhed, ve getthe i 
FCreas, called pancreati cn. _ 1 conſequence that of the Dupondius allo; yet they fil Lime is to 
The Duodenum is quite ſtrait; but the inteſtinum jejunum DURA the lenomination. See PounD, and LIBRA. Te ſo mue] 
| makes diverſe windings, and inflexions : the reaſon is, that the | * Mater, or Aeninx, a ſtrong, thick, membrane, which menſity, as 
1 ee nee en at the beginning thereof, or | cludes the whol — the inner cavity of the cranium, ann tey thus ſe 
oe nl * "A G e Duadenum, would otherwiſe precipitate not | concave fide: b 3 being itſelf lined on its inner, 0: of e; 
* 2 8 the, gry To of the excrements, but alſo the chyle it- Pp _ f Th es or 38 tenuis.— See Jol. * 5 
rr M "Ini J. 4. lit. ee. fg. O. lit. cc. RATION e 
 DUPLA, DueLs Ratio, is where the antecedent term is Ei # Alt Anke very" cloſe to the baſis of the ſal, MATION 4 
Cn aw the a. the {nr Sy EC OS OR Ie 9 W. % ha] 
755 Fa ring 6: 3.is ina Duple Ratio. See RaTio. | It in fan a FFF Ar no 
-D Katia, is Where the conſequent term is double the | which 1 & oy the pia mater, and the brain, by the velles 12 Doos 
F . Ee es, = 
- \36-isin-2-Sub-duple Ratio. pes ASE 24 - gs" the s which riſe e brain; jon, or re 
Borte ee, Wat 20 e 0 See Ra 5 Fs ves ſpinalis, and all the nerves, which riſe from it. * threaten 
vPLA-Superbipartiens tertias., 1 AT Io. 7 5 ICE 18 rough towards the ſkull, and ſmooth toward Which caſe 
UPLE Time, +: See the article TIIÄIĩIß.... e brain. It is a double membrane, woven of ſtrong ire ts, mak 
)UPLICATE *, a ſecond inftrument, or 23: a writing 3 which may be plainly ſeen on its inſide, but very little on if Wpriſonmeny 
ee or copy E — ot: bes chren procells mate 1 Werke 
ni, #8 word is formed from the Latin D 88 3 8 83 inne membrane. — | I 7 rough 
e eee i as atone cog þ tthda, nd. bs thank celed fae>iThs- hen "FO + minut 
CCC hr 
i eee the cerebellum, which lies under it. This roceſs is very fro? r more pr 
letter patent . . — uſed for a ſecond and thick, and in ravenous beaſts for the moſt pan fi. Ne fb 
rc e ee or, in a caſe where | becauſe of the violent motion of their brain, — Their te collif 
D formerly done the ſame. See PATENT... | - ſmalleſt, and . r 3 rt ux 15 
os —— the Ratio between the ſquares of two quan- of the cerebellum into two een 8 5 a 
aa to 55 a 8 Ratio of 4 to l ie the Ratio of In the dura Mater eee ya aged hanels, which t . f 
1 _ e ſquare of @ to the ſquare of l. betware bs eee CEE err * * the four pi Gs 
reve” roo Ty geometrical proportions, the firſt term to the cipal ones, are the fin ws vin Ali n nd and tl F a 
third is ſaid to be in a Duplicate Ratio of the firſt to the ſe- eee. I ele e oppo B 3 Bed ortificg 
"cond; or 2 is ſquare i 0th lquare of the ſecond; this | theſe, thre are more of ineior e menten by * 
Nee e the Ratio of 2 to'8, is Duplicate of that of 2] miſts, as du Verney, Dr. Ridley, "Ec: —Their uſe s F 
- to 4; oras the ſquare of 2 tothe {quare of 4; wherefors | ceive the blood of the adjacent partsfrom the veins ug 8 
| 2p cate Ratio is the proportion of ſquares ; as. triplicate is | they ſerve as ſ 833 7 cos it into Of! Men Trades, 
= 78 wy and the Oy of 2 - 8, is ſaid to be compound- | ternal e Ca Jong dra By | 
6 Wo — 2 to 4, and of 4 to 8. ene The Ea ee. bl eee” from f 0 * 
— Dovnuaxo, in arthmei,andgromety, The e dave Mater uy fe ah UN bs, 
F. x ins 9 | ty, ei * crete, or continued, by two. | fore and lower part of the dura Mater; ſecondly, an 1 Nagl Fo 
Ht lr NAT is Fs ae Rae | ö s ces 
| bs | | | | | 5 TY of 1 
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enters « | | 
it is diſperſed on the ſides of this membrane, 
high as the ſinus longitudinalis: the vein which 
mpanies the branches of this artery, goes out of the ſkull, 
1 ſoramen lacerum. Thirdly, a branch of the verte- 
by the 99-4 vein, which laſt paſſes through the hole be- 
bn he occipital apophyſis, where they are diſperſed in 
e the fifth pair, which give it an exquiſite ſenſe. 
8 a motion of ſyſtole, and diaſtole, which is cauſed by 
k e which enter the ſnull. No doubt, the great num- 
| s of arteries in the brain contribute more to it, than thoſe 
culiar to itſelf; theſe may aſſiſt a little, though not 
«iv ſenſibly, becauſe of their ſmalneſs, and paucity. |, 
| 1 uſe of the dura Mater is to cover the brain, the ſpinal 
marrow, and all the nerves; to divide the cerebrum into two, 
und to hinder it from preſſing the cerebellum. | 
Nora Purtio. See the article PoRTIo. | 2955 N 
Dun ABL E Fortification. See the article FORTIFICATION. 
DURATION, an ide | 
ind perpetual periſhing parts of ſucceſhon. | | 8 
The idea of ſucceffion we get by reflecting on that train of 
ideas, which continually follow one another in our minds, 


while awake. The diftance between any parts of this ſuc- | 
cefſion is what we call Duration: and the continuation of the | 


exiſtence of ourſelves, -or any thing elſe commenſurate to the 
ticceſſion of ideas in the mind, is called our own Duration, 


or that of the thing coexiſting with our thinking. So that we | 


me no perception of Duration, when that ſucceſſion of ideas | 


ur in Mr. Locke's philoſophy, is a mode, or modifi- 
cation of ſpace. | 


The imple modes of Duration, are any lengths, or parts 
thereof, whereof we have diſtant ideas; as hours, days, weeks, 
months, years, time, eternity, Sc. . 8 

Duration, as marked by certain periods, and meaſures, is 
what we properly call Time. SOLES,» | TOS 


1. By obſerving certain appearances, at reg 

V equidiſtant periods, we get the ideas of certain lengths, 
and meaſures of Duration, as minutes, hours, Cc. 2. By 
being able to repeat thoſe meaſures of time, as often as we 
will, we come to imagine Duration where nothing really en- 
dures, or exiſts: thus, we imagine, to-morrow, next year, 

plenty, Sr. 3. By being able to repeat ſuch idea of an 
of time, as of a minute, year, &c. as often as we will, 
add them to one another, 
ve getthe idea of eternity. 13 

Time is to Duration, as place is to ſpace, or expanſion, They 
"xe ſo much of thoſe boundleſs oceans of eternity, and im- 
menſity, as is ſet out, and diſtinguiſhed, from the reft ; and 
they thus ſerve to denote the poſition of finite, real beings, in 
— of each other, in thoſe infinite oceans of Duration, and 


Dexariox of Action. Sve the article ACTION. 

Dario of an Eclipſe. See the article Eclirss. 
deln ef balf DURATION. See the article SCRUPLE. 
Ination of a ſolar Eclipſe. See the article EclursE. 
UN, Doo. See the article SUTH-Dure. = | 
DURESSE, Hardſhip, in law, is where a perſon is kept in 
pilon, or reftrained of his liberty, contrary to order of law; 
r threatened to be killed, maimed, or beaten. ny, 
ln which caſe, if a perſon ſo in priſon, or in fear of ſuch 
treats, make any Pecialty, or obligation, by reaſon of ſuch 
N lex ar fuch deed is void in law: yr in 
n u drought on ſuch ſpecialty, the party may plead, that 
tws brought by Dureſſe. FE e TOE: | 
N ny and almoſt inſenſible particles broken off from 
/ lard bo Y... N 1 1 80 c | | 
Thoſe broken from ſtones, or formed of extremely ſmall ſtones, 
Ip properly called Sand. See Sax D. 2 


without ever coming to an end, 


wer MATTER, 


or the chancellor of that court. 
Nec 


\ + 


the whole of the ſkull, add; als bite Lo: 


of the dura Mater,—It has alſo nerves from | 


an idea we get by attending to the fleeting, 


ſubtle matter of des Cartes is a ſort of Du/? produced | 
the colliſion of the matter of the ſecond element, See | 


* -F Goty, © 
| See the artides i - corn 

=O (( 

cation, I ' | FoRTIFICATION. 
WICH Pep . e Ps. 
uren Jede. \ TELESCOPE, 
deren Tyler, os þ i. 4.5 © "wb 
| — Trading Companies, | | Comrany. 
U SH Meaſures, 2 he 4» +, Me ASURES, 
he D, Cn r, a court wherein all matters belonging to 
nn Ys ot county palatine of Lancaſter, are decided by 


ginal of this court was in Henry the IVth's time, who 
une the crown by depoſition of Richard II. and having 


buch of Lancaſter, by deſcrat, in right of his mother, 


became ſeiſed thereof as king, not as duke. So that all 
liberties, franchiſes, and juriſdictions of the ſaid county paſſed 
from the king, by his great ſeal; and not by livery, or attorn- 
ment, as the earldom of March, and other poſſeſſions, which 
- deſcended to him by other anceſtors than the king's, did. 
Henry IV, by anthority of parliament, ſevered the poſſeſſions, 
liberties, &c. of the faid Dutchy 
ward IV. reſtored them to their former nature, 
The officers belonging to this court, are a chancellor, attor- 
ney-general, receiver-general, clerk of the court, and meſſen- 
ger; beſide the affiſtants, as an attorney in the exchequer, 
another in chancery, and four counſellors. See CHANCEL» 
LOR and ATTORNEY of the Dutchy. | 
The Dutchy of Lancaſter, ſays Gwyn, grew out of the grant 
of Edward III. who gave that Dutchy to his fon John of 
Gaunt; and endowed it with royal rights, equal to thoſe of 
the county palatine of Cheſter, And foraſmuch as it came 
| afterwards to be extinct in the perſon of king Henry IV. by 
reaſon of its union with the crown; the ſame king ſuſpectin 
himſelf more rightfully duke of Lancaſter, than king, of Eng- 
land, determined to fave his right in the Duchy, 
ſhould befal the kingdom. 
Dutchy from the crown; 


_ Accordingly, he ſeparated the 
and ſettled it ſo in his own perſon 


in which condition it continued during the reigns of 
and VI. who deſcended from him; till Edward IV. who, by 
recovery of the crown, recontinuing the right of the houſe of 
York, appropriated the Dutchy to the crown again; yet ſo, 
as he ſuffered the court and - officers to remain as he found 
them. In this manner, it came, together with 
to Henry VII. who. taking Henry IV's policy (by whoſe 
right, indeed, he obtained the kingdom) re-leparated the 
Dutchy, and ſo left it to his poſterity, who till enjoy it. 
DUTY, in a moral ſenſe, See Orfi eg. 
Duty of marriage. See the article Marriace. | 
DuTy in policy, and commerce, an impoſt laid by authori 
of a prince, Sc. on merchandizes, and commodities, either 
of his own country, or brought from abread ; towards ſup- 
porting the expences of the government. See CusToms. 
The Duties on various kinds of commodities are infinite, 
The principal are, the N 
DvTIES of exportation, and importation, paid upon the bringin 
in, or carrying out, of the diverſe kinds of goods, animals, — 


veral nations. See EXPORTATION, r. 


the Duties of exportation and importation are ſo many, and 
ſo conſiderable, as in England. The two principal, are the 
Duties of tonnage, and poundage. The firſt charged on li- 


Tov NACE. The ſecond on the other commodities, and paid 
according to their value, ſettled in a tarif. See PoNDAORE. 
Theſe two Duties, which have a long time been on foot in 


by i England, were - re-eftabliſhed ' at the reſtoration of king 


Charles II. in 1660. upon the parliament's. annulling all the 
the antient ordinances. _ e eee 
To theſe there have been eighteen new Duties added ſince 
that time: ten of them for liquids, and the other eight on 
other kinds of commodities. ee 

The DuT1ts on liguidt, are the antient Duty of tonnage, or 


coinage, the old impoſition, the additional impoſition, the or- 


the Duty on Hur 
1 thirds ſubſidies. 8 
| poundage : the additional Duty of 1660. on linens and ſilks: 
the new impoſition of poundage, called the impeſt of 1690. 
another impoſition of four fifths in 1693. the Duty of 25 per 
cent. on French goods, impoſed in 1695. the new ſubſidy of 
poundage in 1697. another additional ſubſidy of a third of 
poundage in 1703. another third in 1704. a Duty on fiſh, 
oils, and whale-fins, in 1709. another on leather, velom, 
| 1712. and laſtly, in the fame year, a Duty on paper, paſte» 
board, and ſoap,  _ „ | 
We ſhall here enter into a more particular detail of the Du- 
ties on liquids; as wines, brandies, vinegars, cyders, &c,— 
Firſt then, the DuTY of tonnage, or the old ſubſidy, we have 
already obſerved, was eſtabliſhed in the twelfth year of king 


terwards was continued for the firſt year of King James II. and 
after this during the life likewiſe of that prince. And laſtly, by 
ſeveral acts, in the reign of queen Anne, it was again conti. 
nued for 96 years, ending in the year 188. 
This firſt Duty of tonnage, is 4 pound 10 ſhillings ſterling 
per ton, on all French wines brought by Enghih Veſſels into 
the port of London; and only 3 pound, into the reſt. — 


from the crown: but Ed- 


whatever 


and heirs, as if he had been no king, or politic body at all: 
enry V. | 


even perſons; agreeable to the tarifs ſettled between the ſe- 


old ſubſidy : the additional Duty; Duty of exciſe, Duty of 


ary wines, and the one third, and two 


The Doris on other commodities, are the antient Duty of 


the crown, . 


There is no ſtate in Europe, or perhaps in the world, where | 


quors, in proportion to their meaſure, and content. See 


| laws made under Cromwell, and decreeing the executing of | 


| phans money, the Duty on French wines, the new ſubſidy, 


and parchment, in 1711. a ſecond on the fame goods, in 


Charles II. It was at firſt only granted to him for life; but af- 


VV e 


ine brought by foreign veſſels into the port of London, “ by Engliſh veſſels, pay 26 pound 10 filling; and 3 .. ricia 

iy ye php aſs hv orien ports, 4 pound 10 ſhillings into the other partly 22 13 f ſhillings and 2 . bl ad 

ſterling. French vin made of wine, pays 4 pound 10 ſame, wines importe 58 n Pp y on. Pay 32 pour came de 

ſhillings, brought by Engliſh veſſels ; and fix pound by fo. E and 5 pence; and into other ports, 20 50h 7 much 1 
reign. French cyder, and perry, and ny made of 5 lings 3 pence. | 3 CL VRP retain 

thoſe liquors, pay as in the preceding article, heniſh wine a manger impor Lon on y the Englifh _ They v 

brought into any port of England, pays 1 pound ſterling per | pound 10 ini we II iS, an 4 the other ports, 2 _ long Wi 

8 a wine, a meafure amounting to the ſixth of a ton, ſo that the pound 4 ſhillings 6 pence : 1 y foreigners into Lin. The capita 

Duty per ton is about 7 pound 7 ſhillings, which is a fourth] don, they pay 28 pound u: ings 3 pence; and at * 0 
more than that of French wine. Spaniſh and Portugueſe | other ports, 27 pound 10 ſhillings 11 pence. The 

wines, muſcadines, malmſeys, and other Greek wines, pay Spani and Portugal wust we een to London by Bn. to judge 

the ſame as French wines; and the like is to be underſtood of | . Pay I 24 4 4 Chill to 1 . * _ 

made thereof. 5 1 ; „ 5 ; the ſame vine. 
. tiene! Du TY of the old ſubſidy. This firſt augmentation ga imported to _ by for 8 veſſels, pay 13 pound 5 the 8 
of the old tonnage, was made in 1660. and continued like | ſhillings 3 pence; and in the other ports, 12 pound 10 fl the conſu 


of decuri 


” 


| — d perries, the im. 
te ſubſidy itſelf to 1808. | Jings 1 peny As to cyders, and pertics, the importatin 
2 | . 1 * 1 ble. F f 
: th ty, French wines pay 3 pound ſterling per ton. | 15 not conſidera 3 1 
55 — pay as F nn. Hd Spaniſh wines, pay 4 | French hrandies im oy by any veſſel into any port, pay "| 
pound; Portugal wines, 3 pound; muſcadines, malmſeys, pound 4 ſhillings r 5 per ton; and brandies from an 
and other — broen pay the ſame as Spaniſh wines. Vi- 323 DP. ce x Oy 45 F 3 ſhillings; 
| ; fe, Vo | is Duty, See] allot oreign brandies bein mpted from Duties of 
1 > og 88 NN and perry, are exempt from er e pound ſterling, charged x 1 by act G The has 
„ 3 e ly on malt-li ment, under the reign of king William III. Was cha 
Dv iy of exciſe, is not laid on wines, but only on | A The Engiſh m erch ants it is t be obſerved, are not oblige mo 6 
| v of coinage was impoſed in the 18th year of king Charles | to pay theſe ſeve utes be fore 12 months; nor foreigner * 
"7 Er — 4 the —— of coining be money. = has * 9: ap + CONT NE 2 r Nan ) F they py "re 
Deen cent by di and ready money, there 1 1 made them of 5 per ce ö 
deen continued by diverſe acts to the year 1715. and ſince ” 2 old 3 third, and two third ſubſidy, an Te 1 Dwarr-TR 


ki 7.20 ſhillir in | es 6, and one fourth per cent. Add, that if theſ planted in 
Wines of all kinds pay equally 10 ſhillings ſterling per ton on | Duties 6, and on per cent. , that if theſe me meg 
this Duty. See COINAGE. | chandives be again exported into other countries, after the mg 2 


S ˙ A of toundre was abliched in the year have been entered in England, the Duties are returned | 
2 1885,14 2 ow he Ke {IAN rern though this only eres compaſs of a year to natives, ad 4 4 
W e „ eee TI Dawrf tr 
By this Duty, French wines pay 8 pound ſterling per ton in| In Spain, the Duriks of export, and import, are called, D, nar 3 

"if ports of England; Spaniſh, Portugal, Muſcadine, and] ties of alcavala, and amount to about 5 per cent. of the va ll of the 


other Greek wines, 12 pound: vinegar 8 pound. of the goods: for inſtance, the piece of velvet of 40 Spail fiderable ar 


Dur of additional impoſition was eſtabliſhed in 1690. conti-] vares, or yards, pays 20 rials: hats of Vigonia, 5 rials apicce Mare as 
nued by diverſe 1 1710. and in 1712, made perpetual, | linens, 224 rials per 100 vares: old and ſilver laces, 2 rd a uſually 
5 Tn Duty none but the French pay, the other nations being] 3 quarters, the mark weight. The Duties of erm be 
: apr Som Momo io Gifs clas want are nearly on the ſame footing. ©  Asfor dar 
ach ton of French wine pays for this Duty 8 pound: ter. l e e e ee of th 
ling i | land: vin cyder, ar y, pay] lame on all or. 8 Cen. 1 
. d ˙¼— ink of gol; hw. Be hoe Wa 
Orphans-Dutyv. is only charged on wines gt into the port general tarif, and reduced to 13 per cent. For expattat cuttings wi 
of London. Its name expreſſes the pious office it is intended | the Duties are only 6 per cent. "A ata 
for, It had its riſe in the 6th year of king William III. In Holland, the DuT1Es of exportation, and ns, band's Mü 
""'*e in Brad 26. au things tet bop-aall-winee icoliivlys, 1 nearly alike ; both of them being about the rate of 51 per where they 1 
I Additional Dur x on French duinet, is one of the Duties to which of the value of the goods. — At Hambourg, and Bremen, ü that they ma 
\ French wines alone are ſubject. It was eſtabliſhed in the year Duties are but 1 per cent, — At Lubeck, three 4ths por a meſo long 2 
=_ 1695. for 20 years, and ſince continued. —It is rated at 25 In, Muſcovy, they are 5 per * ee aths per car h under clo 
pound ſterling per ton for wines: and for vinegars at 15| . At Venice, theſe Duties are 6 and t 5 . cent for the fap t 
B wall OCONEE 
Durv, called neu ſub/jdy, was granted to king William III.] the Duties . a _—_ e e, t being ſor 

NY I is Ii & after contin queen Anne for Duties. of exportation and importation are very inconuut have bur 


- This is properly a duplicate of the Duty of tonnage, to which] become as great as at Venice. : anpoſition, 
French — 2 2 ER are equally ſubject, whether, brought | In the ports of the Levant, Conſtantinople, 2 Y What, a fob 
in Engliſh or in foreign veſſels ; though there are ſome dier. &c. the DuriEs of exportation, and imp ene Vereta in the month 
| __ ences, as to vinegars, cyders, and per. on an equal footing, br. 3 per cent. except tov. e therein. 
| Dur on Hungary wines, is very late, only eſtabliſhed in the| and Jews, who pay 5 per cent. + The i naw; dich trees, al 
firſt year of queen Anne. It is. the fame with that paid by | wiſe to be added for Smyrnay Se. which rea br dwarf ſto 
Rheniſh wines. | cent. | | bnd of ſweet 


| 6 3 8 SIP $4 ad 2 1 1 ; p 4 ; . . : LIES. a 2 . — f Egypt ( Þ . 
Dory, called third ſubſidy, is a third of the old ſubſidy, firſt] At Cairo, Alexandria, and ſome other cities ol K 0, Tuadiſe apple 
celtabliſned in 1703. Sade 20.0 by diverſe acts, toex-| DuT1Es are of two kinds : one for goods brought ol ; Rtocks 15 4 
"SE Ee oe e Europe; the other for thoſe brought b x uy Gn an old t 
Dorv, called two thirds ſubſidy, is likewiſe a new. Duty, firſt] from Afia. The firſt are fixed at 20 per cent. he lec 


the old roots + 
2 bliſhed in 1704. to laſt only for a certain time, though | arbitrary, but they are always very high. Beſide the 0! | de inoculate, 

= 124. OTE conſiſts in two other thirds of . Duty, they here pay the golden Duty, which 1s es As for dwarf 
old ſubſidy, fo that theſe, two Duties of 1703. and 1704.| of what is paid for the firſt Duty, —As to 11 half jr luckers of 
are equal to the whole ſubſid /. , tion, they may be ſaid to pay none, the 1 and a tel * il pear-tre 
Beſides theſe, Dur is impoſed on all wines imported, both by | being rather the cuſtom-houſe fee, than any Dui p ge 8 
5 | and orc 


natives and foreigners; there are likewiſe the Duty of but- | vereign.. ', © 2 WR 
lerage, N Duty called aliens, another of Briſtol, and | DUUMVIR, a general appellation among 7 N A to the graft 
another of Southampton, amounting together to about 40 mans, given to magiltrates, commiſſioners, and 85 nat t ame as low as 
- fhillings per ton: but as theſe Duties are only levied on wines | two were joined together in the ſame __ N paſting for 
* imported in foreign veſſels, it is but rarely that they are paid; | had almoſt as many Duumviri, as they had officers Round, * 
moſt of the wine-trade being managed by Engliſh veſlels, en,, 7 
From this ſtate of the ſeveral Duties paid by wines and other re were Duumviri to direct the building, | regal ; 
_ liquors brought into England, it appears that French wines| - conſecrating, of temples and altars ; capital ; 1 107 1 
imported by Engliſhmen into the port of London, pay 55 took cognizance of crimes, and l ” off conf 
pound 10 thillings and 8 pence ſterling per ton. Thoſe im- wnmviri of the marine, or navy, &c,——But the alled by 
ported by the ſame into the other ports, 51 pound 13 ſhillings| able of the Duumviri, and thoſe uſually thus K 
and 6 pence: thoſe brought by foreigners into the port off ol eminence, were the r 
London, 61 pound 1 ſhillin 's and IO pence; and inte the] DUUMy1R1 Sacrorum, created by When oc 
other ports, 57 5 12 ſhillings and 8 pence. l ance of ſacrifices, and keeping of the Siby N 10 
; Spanith, x 7s ot Muſcadine, Malmfey, and other Greek| were choſen from among the nobility, or patrl eng in 
Wines, imported by the Engliſh into the port of London, pay | their office for life: they were exempted on 0 wi 
27 pound 7 ſhillings and 10 pence ſterling; and brought by | and from the offices impoſed on the other * nhl 
che ſame into the other ports, 23 pound 4 ſhillings and] out them the oracles of the Sibyls could not be 0 
. 9 pence. The ſame wines dn to London by foreigners, The commiſſion laſted till the year of Rome 515 ＋ 


| pay 33 pound 7 ſhillings 3 fou pts the requeſt of C. Licinius, and L. e 5 Ul 
ur » Rheniſh, and Hungary wines brought to London] people, they were changed into Decemviri; 
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ons, the truſt was committed to ten, who were half 
half plebeians. 1 | | 
added five more their number, upon which they be- 
bylla 5 nominated guindecimviri : their body was afterwards 
of Fall, and at length amounted to ſixty ; yet ſtill it 
4 -4 the denomination of quindecimviri. : 
my vere intirely aboliſhed, under the emperor Theodoſius, 
ad ich the.relt of the heathen ſuperſtitions. | 
thong {DuuMvIRI, Duumviri perduellionis, were not or- 
Te ap iſtrates; but created only on certain occurrences. 
mw bt commiſſioners of this kind were thoſe appointed 
nov the ſurviving Horatius, for killing his ſiſter, after van- 
wiſhing the Curiatii. 
There were alſo Duuuvixt in ö lonies z v 
the ſame rank and authority in their reſpective colonies, that 
the conſuls held at Rome. They were choſen out of the body 
of decuriones, an 


purp Bo: 
We alſo read of | | 
pares to our ſheriffs, or rather mayors of towns. 
DUUMVIRATE, DuuMviRaTus, the magiſtrature, 
or dignity, of the duumviri. See DUUMVIR. | : 
The dunmvirate laſted till the year of Rome 388. when it 
was changed into a decemvirate. SH . 
DWALE, or D WAL, in heraldry, the herb night-ſhade ; uſed 
ſuch as blazon with flowers and herbs, inſtead of colours 
and metals, for ſable, or black. ENS End 
DWARF. See GIANT, Prour, and STATURE., | 
Do age-TREES, a fort of diminutive fruit-trees, frequently 
planted in the borders of gardens ; thus called from the low- 
neſs of their ſtature. * Fears 
ſeldom are ſuffered to grow above four or five feet high ; 
fo uſually a hoop tied within the middle of the branches, 
to make them ſpread around. „ 1 
Dwarf-trees are of ſpecial advantage for table; fruit, whether 
es, plums, or cherries ; the fruit they yield is uſu- 
ally of the fineſt, and beſt kind; and as ſuch they make a con- 
ſderable article in the gardeners province. . 
There are divers ways of producing dwarfs.—Dwarf-pcars 
xe uſually had by inoculating on quince-ſtocks, which grow 
; the dwarf”s height, „%% bor” os 
As for dwarf-apples, the ſtocks they chuſe to graft on are thoſe 
niſed of the cuttings of the apple-tree.—In order to provide 
ſtocks of each kind, they chuſe ſuch ſtems, and branches, = 
wow ftraiteit, in the month of October, from trees whoſe 
cuttings will grow, and which in the places they are to be 
grafted in are at leaſt an inch thick: theſe they cut off an 
hand's breadth below the knots, or burs, which are the places 
where they uſually put forth their roots; and cut off the top, 
that they may not be above a yard long. If they cannot be 
goto long of quinces, ſhorter muſt do. They cut off all ſide- 
branches cloſe to the body, except one ſmall twig near the top, 
ſor the ſap to vent itſelf at; ſet them in beds, as ſeed-plants 
ae; and keep them a foot above-ground. „ 
being ſome what difficult, to get enough of ſuch branches as 
lave burs and knots on them; a particular method has been 
mented to bring thoſe knots and burs artificially, called cir- 
ampoft1on; It is performed by. tying ſome earth in a piece of 
al hat, a foot long, about the place where you intend to cut, 
i the month of Febru 
Tots thereimgm. 
ch trees alone, as are "wy 


wp 


tricians, 


* 


office, 


apt to put forth roots, are proper 
br dwarf-ſtocks ;, as the Kentiſh codlin, gennet-moil, ſome 
lu of ſweet apples, bitter ſweets, the quince-tree, and the 
Puadiſe apple- tree. e ; 
cks for dwarf apple; trees are likewiſe raiſed by cutting 
vn an old tree, which is apt to caſt forth good ſuckers from 
i old roots: theſe at two years age may be tranſplanted, or 
c noculated where they land — | 
for dwarf pear-trees, Rocks may be raiſed for them from 


+. il pear-tree, and the root willcaſt forth ſuckers. | | 
i dwarf cherries and plums, ſuckers of the common red 
fy, and ordinary plum · tree, are the beſt, 5 
"$ to the grafting, or inoculating, of dwarf: ocks, it muſt be 
aue n low as may be, with two cyons, and thoſe longer than 
2 for long ſtandards; that they may ſpread from the 


* 


% to the planting of dwarf-trees; it is beſt in a light, hot 
„om the middle of October, to the end of Novem- 


ty i cold, wet ſoil, it is beſt in March and April; the 
the . tree to be cut off ſeven or eight inches above 


gat: and remember to cut off half the length of the 
» nd hairy fibres; to turn the cut of the tree towards 


north 
Wwe the ground, leſt it take root; to plant them ſhallow; 


being apt of th in li 
Mi a oh emſelves, in light 


cient; and to cover the ground, when they are 


"Wh with horſe-litter. See ENGRAFTING, and PLAN T- 


Drs is alſo uſed for a cube of 


DyYERs Blue. See the article BLus. 
n the Roman colonies i who held | 


d wore the prætexta, or robe bordered with | 


municipal duumviri, whom Vigenere com- 


ary; and in October it will have ſhot | 


be ſuckers of old pear-trees ; elſe, cut off the top of ſome | 


3 to let the graft be always two or three inches | 


ground, to ſink a foot deep, | 
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DYE#; in architecture, the trunk of the pedeſtal; or that part 
between the baſe and the cornice: being ſo named, becauſe it 
is frequently made in the form of a cube, or dye.—See Tab. Ar- 
chit. fig. 24. 26. 28. 20. 32. "a | 
elt is alſo called dado, by the Italians ; and by Vitruvius, un- 
cus, See PEDESTAL. 


8 a e ſtone, placed under the feet of 
a ſtatue, and over its pedeſtal; to raiſe it; and ſhew it the 
More. | 


DYERS Black, 1 See the article BLACK. 


at- 


DYING, the art, or act, of tinging cloth, ſtuff, or other m 
permanent colour, which penetrates the ſubſtance 


ter, with a 
thereof. 


— obo 
hing, with regard to the manner of applying the colours, is 


any; op: 


gave the next dying materials *.—But the purple, an animal 
Juice, found in a ſhell-fiſh called murex, conchylium, and pur- 
wa, ſeems from hiſtory to have been prior to any of them. 
his, indeed, was reſerved for the uſe of kings, and princes z 
private perſons were forbidden; by law, to wear the leaſt ſcrap 
of it. The diſcovery of its tinging quality is ſaid to have 
been taken from a dog; which, having caught one of the pur- 
ple: fiſhes among the rocks, and eaten it up, ſtained his mouth 
and beard with the precious liquor; which ſtruck the fancy of 
a Tyrian nymph -ſo. ſtrongly, that ſhe refuſed her lover Her- 
cules any favours till he had brought her a mantle of the ſame 
colour *. V. Plin. Nat. Hift. Lib. XXII. c. 2. o Sa- 
var: Lib. cit. p. 1698.— Leg. I. C. * ven. non pe. 
Salmuth ad Panciroll. Lib, I. Tit. 1. p. 8, . Poll. Lib. I. 
de verb. Idan. ad Commod. Polyd. Virg. de Invent. Rer. Lib. 
III. c. 7. See allo the article P ung.. 
* Pliny ſeems to aſcribe the invention of the art of hing wools 
to the Lydians of Sardis: Inficere lanas Sardibus Iydi a; 
where the word incepere muſt be underſtood d. But a modern 
| Critic ſuſpects a falſe reading here; and, not without reaſon, 
For Lydi, ſubſtitutes Lydda, the name of a city on the coaſt of 
Phcenicia, where the chief matt of the purple- dye was e. 
V. Plin. Hift. Nat. Lib. VII. c. 56. b Hardou. not. ad 
loc. © Nurra, zn Bibl. Cboiſ. T. 20. p. 193, er. 
After the Pheenicians, the Sardinians ſeem to have arrived at 
the greateſt perfection in the dying art; inſomuch that Bape 
Tetpd uytuncv, Sardinian dye, paſſed into a proverb among the 
. Greeks. Ariſtophanes in two places; to expreſs a thing red as 
- ſrarlet, compares it to the Þzpua Exp iinrtcy 4; Salmaſius, 
Palmerius, and Spanheim; indeed, for Zap1y:14x0! ſubſtitute 
_ Eagdavice; ; which they ſuppoſe a poſſeſſive of Sardis; and 
td denote Sardian dye : but Nurra, in a diſſertation expreſly on 
the ſubject, has ſtrenuouſly ſupported the pretenſions of his 
country againſt this innovation . Ariſtoph. in Acharnan. 
v. 112. item Pax. v. 11. 74. I. Paul. Nurra Dif. de Va- 
ria Lectione Adagii BAMMA EAPAINIAKON, tinfura Sar- 
diniaca Flor. 1709. 4%. Le Clerc Bibl. Choiſ. T. 20. p. 187, 


Till Kh time of Alexander we find no other fort of dye in 
uſe but purple; and ſcarlet. —It was under the ſucceſſors of 
that monarch, that the Greeks applied themſelves to the other 
colours; and invented, or at leaſt perfected, blue, yellow, 
green, Ecf. For the antient purple, it has been long loſt ; 
but the perfection to which the moderns have carried the other 
colours, abuneantly indemnifies them of the loſs, - In this, 
particularly in the ſcarlet and black colours, the French, un- 
der the auſpices of that excellent miniſter M. Colbert, ſeem 
to have out-ſtripped moſt of their neighbours 8. See Gops- - 
'LINs.——f V. Pitiſc. L. Art. IT. I. p. 249. voc. Baphia. 


s Savar. lib. cit. 8 
dye-houſts, baphia, were all under tbe 


Among the Romans, the 


* 


1 Arithmetic. See the article ARITHMETIC. „ 
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direction of the comes facrurum largitionum®; though oy 
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K . in Dy1NG.—There are three things demanded by the 


had each their peculiar præpoſitus, as at Alexandria, Tyre, 
c. i. The dyers of London make the 1 3th company of the 
city, incorporated under Hen. VI. conſiſting of a maſter, 
warden, and livery *.=At Paris, and in moſt of the great 
cities in France, the dyers are divided into three companies; 
viz. thoſe of the great dye, du grand & bon teint, who are 
only to uſe the beſt ingredients, and ſuch as ſtrike the ſureſt 
and moft laſting colours.-Dyers of the leſſer dye, du petit 
teint, who are allowed to uſe the inferior ſorts of drugs, which 
only yield falſe and fading colours. And ſilk, wool and thread 
dyers.— All the higher-priced cloths and ſtuffs are reſerved to 
the dyers of the firſt ſort: thoſe of leſs value, particularly 
ſuch as are not rated at above 40 ſols the ell in white, are 
committed to the maſters of the _ teint. Blue, red, and 
yellow, are reſerved more peculiarly to thoſe of the grand 
teint ; browns, fallows, and blacks, are common to both ſorts. 
As to black, it is begun by the dyers of the grand teint, and 
finiſhed by thoſe of the Ir. It ſeems there is a tradition 
among ayers, that Jeſus Chriſt was of their profeſſion z which 
we alſo nd delivered in the goſpel of the infancy of Jeſus, 
though on what grounded we know not: but it is hence that 
the Perſian dyers, notwithſtanding all their Mahometaniſm, 
have choſen Teſus for the patron of their art; inſomuch that, 
among them, a dye-houſe is called Chriſt's ſhop m. —h V. Notit. 
Imper. Hoffm. L. T. 1. p. 469. i Pitiſc. loc. cit. x New 
Firw of Lond. T. 2. p. 601, ſeqq. ' Savar. D. Comm. T. 2. 
P. 1688. voc. Teint. m Sike Not. ad Evang. Infant. p. 55. 
lilſcher De Stud. Chriſt. in Miſc. Lipſ. 07% 96. § 10. T. 5. 
p. 3 | 5 


Greek chemiſts to a good dye; vix.— Apel, opening, or 
rarefying, of the body to be dyed, to diſpoſe it to imbibe the 
colour.—Bzpr, the tincture, or dye, itſelf Karon, or Tr, 
by the Romans called alligatio, the binding or fixing the co- 
Jour, to prevent its fading, or being diſcharged, —Some add a 
fourth" condition, viz. £7:A41s,' by the Latins called lumen, 
by us luffre, or brightneſs. | 
Among ſoft, theſe three were done ſeverally at three differ- | 
ent operations, in different liquors, or decoctions: by the 
firſt, the ſtuff was pre to receive the dye; this was 
called @ezBa#'e!, and vaoruen; by the ſecond, the defired co- 
jour was given it; and by the third, the colour was fixed on 
 it.--But others did all three at once, with one decoction, 
and at one dip.— V. Salmaſ. Exerc. ad Solin. T. 2. p. 1146, | 


E 
Advancement of DyIxC.— The baſis of a juſt hiſtory of dying, 
muſt be a theory of light and colours. Two things, it may 
be obſerved, are chiefly aimed at in the inquiry of colours: 
the firſt, to increaſe the materia tinctoria; the ſecond, to fix 
thoſe colours we have. r ee | 
In order to theſe, it may be remembered, that ſome colours 
are apparent; as thoſe of flowers, the juices of fruits, and 
thoſe of animals.—Others are latent, and only diſcovered by 
te effects which the ſeveral ſpecies of ſalts, and other things, 
have on them. DS EF | 
Concerning the apparent colours of vegetables and animals, 
and the effeQs of different falts in changing them from one co- 
Jour to another, we have many inſtances in Mr. Boyle, col- 
lected and ranged in anew order by Dr. Lifter : as,.— I/, That 
acid ſalts advance the colours of flowers and berries: thus they 
make the infuſions of balauſtia, or pomgranate- flowers, red 
roſes, clove- july- flowers, mezerion, peas-bloom, violets, and 
cyanus- flowers, of a very fine red; and the juices of the ber- 


ries of liguſtrum, of black-cherries, and buckthorn-berries, | 
of a much fairer red. To the ſame purpoſe it is obſerved, | 
that acid ſalts make no great alterations upon the white flow- | 


ers of jaſmin and ſnowdrops. 
24ly, Urinous ſalts and alcalies, on the contrary, quite alter 


the colours of the flowers laſt named, as well as the juices of | 


the berries above-mentioned, from red to green. 
3dly, Urinous falts and alcalies advance, at leaſt they do not 
hurt, the colours of the juices of vegetable-leaves, woods, and 


roots. Thus urmous ſpirits and alcalies make the yellow in- 


| fuſions of madder-roots, red; of Braſil- wood, purpliſh ; of 
lignum nephriticum, blue; the red infuſion of log-wood, pur- 
ple; and that of the leaves of ſena, red. 
9255 Acid ſalts quite alter the ſaid infuſions from red, or blue, 
to yellow. | 


'  5thly, Cochineal, which of itſelf is red, upon the affuſion off 


oil of vitriol, an acid ſalt, ſtrikes the moſt vivid crimſon that 

can be imagined; and with urinous ſalts, and alcalies, it will 

be again changed into an obſcure colour betwixt a violet and a 
urple. | 


P ; 
6thiy, All red, blue, and white flowers, are immediately, up- 
on the affuſion of an alcaly, changed to a green colour; and 
thence, in no long proceſs of time, they turn yellow. 
7thiy, All the parts of vegetables which are green, will, in like 
manner, ſtrike a yellow with an alcaly. IK 
Sthlh, What flowers are already yellow, are not much changed, 
if at all, by an alcaly, or urinous ſpirit. 
. gthly, The blue ſeed-huſks of glaſtum ſylveſtre, old gathered, 
and dry, diluted with water, ſtain a blue, which, upon the 
affuſion of lye, ſtrikes a green; which ſaid green, or blue, be- 


braſil, cochineal, kermes, ſaflower, and ſanders.— To wh 
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ing touched with oil of vitriol, dyes a purple: and 


om 1 8 ſtand. al thei ally, 

tothly, On the tops of the funsuytubulo eight 

knots, which, upon the affuſion of lye, il ant ti red . p 

5. ſtand. 2 © a purple, by pre 
or the /atent colours in animals an vegeta 8 chly, 
us by the affuſion of ſalts; they likewiſe ut betonen to zue 
We will only mention a few.—1/, The milk mente. low an 
lactuca ff wveſtris coſta ſpinoſa, & ſonchus aſper 4 of the with W 
the afuton of lye, will ſtrike a vivid flame- colour. > hh render. 
ſon ; and, after ſome time, quite degenerate into * arg ticles ol 
low. | a dirty yel. may in 
2dly, The milk of the cataputia major, upon | due ad, 
lye, eſpecially if it be 401 with a kalte por hes Fuken of ſtuffs, | 
flood upon the blade thereof, will ſtrike a purple or "a bute to 
colour, and ſoon after will change into a dull yellow hs black, 
34ty, The common hawthorn-caterpillar will firike a 9, fortis 11 
or carnation, with lye, and ſtand. Purple feems 1 
4thly, The heads of beetles, piſmires, Cc. will, with! ny 
ſtrike the ſame carnation colour, and land. * 0 in paint 
5thly, The amber- coloured ſcolopendra will give, wich! diffolve 
moſt beautiful and pleaſant azure, or amethyſtine, and 1 1 on whit 
It remains to be obſerved,—1/?, That in all the inte may alk 
above-mentioned, whether vegetable or animal, there i; ” which d 
one colour truly fixed; though there may be ſome uſe = add, thi 
of them, as they ate. —By not truly fixed, we mean, not Ny | fating | 
againſt ſalt and fire: for, what ſeem to ſtand, and be hem oye con 
are either wholly deſtroyed by a different ſalt, or charoey wplied 
into a much different colour; which muſt needs prove fen ve, 
and blemiſh, when it ſhall happen in the uſe of any g pores of 
ph 09] | J a colour |: 
2dly, That both the apparent and latent colours of vegetable ue firſt 
are fixable : an inſtance whereof we may obſerve in the ſeed. petre, u 
huſks of glaſtum, and the uſe dyers make of the leaves of that en colo. 
plant, after due preparation. | | Argol 1s 
3dly, It is probable, from the ſame inſtance, that we may lean uſed in t 
from the colour of ſome part of the fruit, or ſeed, what colour s col 
the leaves of any vegetable, and the whole plant, might be Pg 
made to yield for our uſe. TIN | _ the 
4thly, That the latent colours of vegetables are pre-exiſtent ou PI 

and not produced; from the ſame inſtance of woad, and like. W 

+ wiſe from this, that the. milky juice of lactuca ſylveſtris af mays 
fords of itfelf a red ferum.  _ | | ig _ 
Sthly, That the change of colours in flowers is gradual and "hl Pr: 

rs en nah NE 5 uſed to 
6thly, That the colours of lowers, which will not dani vit 187 
lye, ſeem to be wholly deſtroyed by it, and irrecoverable.— va ger 
Thus one part of a violet leaf, upon the affuſion of lye, i To py 
changed very ſoon into yellow, and will never be revived into bg wh 
a red by an acid ſalt; but if another part of the ſame leaf be # We 
fill green, it will be revived. | 2 

Ithly, That dryneſs ſeems to be a means, if not of fixing, jet 1 RJ 
of bringing the vegetable colour into a condition of nat wholly bh. WW 
and ſuddenly 3 — by the otherwiſe deſtroying alcaly. wy,” g 'Þ 
8thly, That thoſe plants, or animals, which will ſtrike different 170 , 

5 yet vivid colours, upon the affuſion of different ſalts, ad waſh ''S 
ſtand, as the cochineal, and glaſtum, are of all others to be &s 
reckoned the beſt, —V. Liſt. in bil. Tranſ. N* 70. p.213, WW en 
| erg = * Boerh. Elem. Chem. P. 3. T. 2. p. 407, , a leaden « 

dit. Lipſ. | | | 

DyinG Ingredients, or the materia tinctoria; are belt reduced db 
under two heads. —C#lorata, or thoſe which properly giveth the 15 a 
colour. And Non-colorata, uſed to prepare the ſtuffs for beter Nn 
taking the dye, and to heighten the luſtre of the colours. bs 
The colouring ingredients are of three ſorts blue, ye lou, ul which 


red. To the firſt fort belong indigo, woad, weld, wood- un, 
and log · wood; to the ſecond, fuſtic; to the third, madien 


may be added arnotto, and young fuſtic, for orange-cows: 
laſtly, wood-foot. ES” 1 
The non-colouring ingredients are Certain re//ringent ol bye 
ing materials; as galls, ſumac, alder-bark, pomgramite fet“ 
walnut-rinds and roots, ſapling- bark, and crab- re- belt 
Certain ſalts ; as alum, argol, ſaltpetre, ſal armoniac P 
_ athes, lime, and urine, —Liquors; as well-water, mer 
aqua vitz, vinegar, lemon-juice, aqua fortis, hone) at f, 
lafſes.—Gums; as tragacanth, arabic, maſtic, and ſangun tn 
conis.—Smettics, or abſter/tves ; as ſoap, fullers-earts "= 
oil, ox-gall, &c.—Metals; as ſtecl- filings, flipp, map 
to which add copperas, verdegreaſe, antimony, _ 00 
arſenie.—Laſtly, bran, wheat-flour, yolks of e359 E 
cumin-ſeed, fenugreek-ſeed, agaric, and ſena. Ju 
Of moſt of theſe ingredients ſome account may be fou " 
der their reſpeQive articles in the courſe of this Wo! 
with regard to their uſe and effect in dying, it will bei . 
to conſider them more particularly, and to bring them i 
in one wwe. nen 
Among the on-colouring drugs, then, from 15 he 
ue come, 1½, Copperas, ſteel-filings, and 1 
ſtuff found in the troughs of old grind-ftones be gl 
tools have been ground): theſe are uſed for all true fer 
blacks; though not for the Flanders blacks.— bone 
diſlolved in aqua fortis, uſed for the new ſcarlet, ol op 


* 


arge, though not owned or allowed, is uſed to add 

zy, e ſlks.—athly, Antimony uſed chiefly for the 
b though it alſo contains a tingent ſulphur, which 

wy enen, Sc. affords a great variety of colours.— 
Arſenic uſed in dying crimſon, on pretence of giving 
z luſtre —btÞly Verdegris, uſed by linen dyers, in their yel- 


uch what intent is not agreed on; whether to fix the dye to 
ay der water 4 proper menſtruum to extract the tingent par- 
5a of certain hard'drugs; or to ſcou r the ſordes, which 

intetpoſe between the ſtuff and the dye, and hinder their 
0 adbelon or to intenerate the hairs of wool, and hair- 


ack, or Juice of lemons to coc ineel in carnations, or aqua 
fortis impregnated with pewter in the bow-dye; or, which 
tems moſt probable, to ſerve as a vinculum between the 
cloth and the colour, as clammy ofls, and gum-waters, do 
in painting; alum being a ſubſtance whoſe aculeated particles, 
diflolved with hot liquors, will enter the pores of ſtuffs, and 
on which the particles of dying drugs will catch: though it 
may alſo ſerve another uſe, viz. to dry up certain particles 
which diſagreed with the colour to be ſuperinduced : to which 
add, that it may alſo ſerve to brighten a colour, by incru- 
ſating the ſtuff to be dyed with its cryſtals, on which the 
dye coming to be applied, has a finer effect, than if it were 
applied on a ſcabrous matter, ſuch as an unalumed cloth is. 
 $thly, Bran, and bran-water, whoſe flower entering the 
es of the Ruff levigates its ſurface, and thus renders the 
colour laid on it more beautiful; much as woods to be gilded, 
are firſt ſmoothened over with white colours. —qgthly, Salt- 
petre, uſed chiefly in aqua fortis, in the bow-dye, to bright- 
en colours by back-boiling; for which purpoſe, —rothly, 
Argol is more commonly uſed.— 1 Tthly, Lime, or calke, 
uſed in the working of blue fats, | 
Non colouring ingredients of the animal kind, are,-1ſt, Ho- 
ney,—2dly, Volks of eggs. —3dly, Ox-gall: though this, 
and the two laſt, are only uſed by a few particular dyers to 
ſcour, promote fermentation, and increaſe weight. —Athly, 
Stale urine, uſed as a lixivium to ſcour, alſo to help the fer- 
menting, and heating of woad; though it is alſo uſed in the 
þ'ue fats inſtead of lime: in reality, as it diſcharges the yel- 
low, wherewith blue, and moſt greens, are compounded, it 
is uſed to ſpend weld withal: yet it is known, that the urine, 
or old mud of pifling places, will dye a well-ſcoured piece 
of ſlver of a golden colour; it being with this (not Bath- 
water, as imagined) that the Eath fix-pences, &c. are prepared. 
To the claſs of non-colouring ingredients may alſo be added 
water, by dyers called white liquor, which is of two ſorts.—. 
if, Well-watcr, uſed in. reds; and in other colours wanting 
reltringency, as well as in dying ſtuffs of a looſe contexture, 
is callico, fuſtian, and the ſeveral ſpecies of cottons: but 


—2dly, River-water, ſofter and ſweeter than the former, and 
viſolving ſoap better, uſed in moſt caſes by the dyers, for 
walking, rinſing, &c. their cloths after dying. —3dly, Li- 
quor abſolutely ſo called, which is bran- liquor made of one 
part bran, and five of river-water, boiled zn hour, and put in 
a laden ciſtern to ſettle: four or five days in ſummer turn 
it too ſour, and unfit for uſe: its office is to contribute to the 
holding of the colour: it is known, that ſtarch, which is only 
the lower of bran, makes a clinging paſte, which will con- 


* ghtinate paper, though not wood or metals. Accordingly, 
ni bran-liquors #fe uſed to mealy dying ſtuffs, as to madder, 
s which is rendred clammy and glutinous by being boiled in 
. ben. water; and thus made to ſtick better to the villi of the 
ach tuff dyed.—Athly, Gums, tragacanth, Arabic, maſtich, and 


agus draconis, are uſed in dying filk, chiefly to give it a 
olincls, which may make it ſeem finer, as well as ſtiffer, 


171 nd to increaſe its weight. | mY 
pech 1 5 colouring ingredients, colorantia colorata, we have, | 
I 


ron and ſteel, or what is' made from them, which, we 


"Ntridute thereto is not ſo obvious: we know that green 
Oken boards become black by the affriction of a ſaw; a green 
"ur apple cut with a knife turns of the ſame colour; the 
"te greaſe wherewith the wheels of coaches are anointed 
* likewife black by means of the iron boxes where- 


1 \Kle-tree 3 and that an oaken-ſtick becomes black by a 
dent friction againſt other wood in a turning lath; and the 
— * on earthen- ware is given with ſcalings of iron 
* F rom all which it feems to follow, chat the buſi- 
" 0 backing lies in the iron, and particul;tly in its uſtu- 
bon or affriion. ee 
b fl. Will, copperas, the moſt uſual ingredient for cy- 
5 * = is the falt of the pyrites wherewith old iron is in- 
* Se to accompany it. — 25, Redwood chopped, and 
ar na mill, is uſed for dying cloth, rugs, &c. of the 
ert. Its tincture, which is a ſort of brick-colour, 


* 


fuß, tharthey may better imbibe their colours; or to contri- | 
bute to the colour itſelf, as copperas does to galls in making | 


naught for blues, and making yellows and greens look ruſty. 


PEE 


We obſerved, are uſed in dying blacks ; though how they 


low and gteen colours. 5thly, Alum, much uſed, though 


- 


e nave is lined, and the friction between the nave and 


" "ated. And, where-ever this is uſed, ſome of the aſtrin- 


tho”, to make them more ſerviceable, they uſually dip them 


is got out by long-boiling it with galls, and the cloth with it. 
It ſtands better than brazil.— 30, Brazil chopped alſo, and 
ground, dyes a pink-colour, or carnation neareſt approach- 
ing cochineel: it is uſed with alum: with pot-aſhes it alſo 
ſerves for purples. It eaſily ſtains. —4*, Madder gives a co- 
lour near approaching the bow-dye, or new ſcarlet : thoſe 


called baſtard-ſcarlets are dyed with it. It endures much 
boiling, and is uſed both with alum and argol ; and holds 


well : the brighteſt dyes with madder are made by over-dy- 


ing the ſtuff, and then diſcharging part of it by back-boiling 
in ai gol. It is uſed with bran-water inſtead of white liquor. 


—5?, Cochineel, uſed with bran-liquor. in a pewter veſlel, 
with aqua fortis, gives the dye called among us, though im- 
properly, ſcarlet in grain. Too much acid takes off the in- 


tenſe redneſs of this colour, and turns it towards an orange, 
or flame-colour. With this colour the Spaniſh leather and 
wool, uſed by ladies, are dyed.—6?, Arnotto gives an orange- 
colour, eſpecially to ſilks, linens, and cottons; for it does 
not penetrate cloth: it is uſed with pot- aſnes.— 7 Weld, 
by the help of pot-aſhes, yields a deep lemon- colour; tho? 


it is uſed to give all ſorts of yellows. — 8%, Woad-wax, 


or green- wood, called alſo geniſta tinforia, and the dyer”s 


weed, has the like effect, as weld, though its uſe is chiefly 
confined to coarſe cloths. It is ſet with pot- aſhes, or urine, 
—9?, Fuſtic is of two ſorts, young and old. The former 
chopped and ground, yields a kind of rediſh orange-colour : 


the latter, a hair-colour diſtant ſeveral degrees of yellow 


from the former. It ſpends with or without ſalts, works 
either hot or cold, and holds firm.—10%, Wood-ſoot, con- 


taining not only a colour, but a ſalt, needs nothing to extract 


its dye, or make it ſtrike on the ſtuff. The natural colour 
it yields is that of honey ; but it is the foundation of many 
other colours, on wool, and cloth, only.— 11 Woad 
ground, or chopped with a mill for the purpoſe, is made 
up into balls, which being broken, and ſtrewed on lime or 
urine, is uſed with pot-aſhes, or ſea- weed, and gives a laſt- 
ing blue. The lime or chalk accelerates the fermentation of 
the ,woad, which in three or four days will work like a guile 
of beer, and be covered with a greeniſh froth or flower. 


An intenſe woad- colour is almoſt black, that is, of a dama- 
ſcene- colour. It is the foundation of ſo many colours, in 
its different degrees or ſhades, that the dyers have a ſcale 


whereby to compute the lightneſs and depth of this colour. 
See Woap.—12?, Indigo is of the like nature, and uſed 
for the ſime purpoſe, as woad, only that it is ſtronger.— 


13%, Logwood, chopped and ground, yields a purpliſh blue: 


it may be uſed with alum: formerly it was of ill repute, as a 


moſt falſe and fading colour; but, fince it has been uſed 
with galls, it is leſs complained of.— V. Petty's Apparat. to 
Hiſt. of dying, in Sprat's Hiſt. Roy. Societ. P. 2. p. 288, 


feqq. Merr. Not. on Neri, c. 110. p. 335, & ſegg. 


The dying materials are generally applied in decoctions made 


in water, more or leſs ſtrong, according to the occaſion; 


ſometimes by only dipping the ſtuff in the vat of dye; ſome- 
times by boiling it therein; and ſometimes by leaving it a day 
or more to ſteep.— For the alum, in dying ſilks, it is always 


applied cold, in which ſtate alone it contributes to the bright 
neſs of the dye. | — | 


The Art of Dxixo may be divided into as many branches as 


there are different colours to be communicated, and ſorts of 
different ſtuſſs to be the ſubjects of it. 


DyinG of Cloths, Serges, Druggets, and other woollen Manu- 


fadtures.— For black, in cloths and ſtuffs of price, it is begun 
with a ſtrong decoction of woad and indigo, which give a 


deep blue; after which, the ſtuffs, being boiled with alum 
and tartar, or pot-aſhes, are to be maddered with common - 


madder ; then dyed black with Aleppo galls, copperas, and 
ſumac; and finiſhed by back-boiling in weld.—Scarlet is 
dyed with kermes and cochineel, with which may alſo be 
uſed agaric and arſenic.— Crim ſon ſcarlet is given with co- 
chineel maſtich, aqua fortis, ſal armoniac, ſublimate, and 
ſpirit of wine.—/let-ſcarlet, purple, amaranth, and panſy- 
ſcarlets, are given with woad, cochineel, indigo, braziletto, 
brazil, and orchal. For common reds, pure madder is uſed, 
without any other ingredients. —Crimſon-reds, carnations, 
flame and peach-colours, are dyed according to their ſeveral 


hues, with cochineel maſtich, without madder, or the like. 


—Crimſon-red is prepared with Roman alum, and finiſhed 
with cochineel.—Peach-colour muſt be back-boiled a little 


with galls and copperas, or the like. Orange aurora, or 
golden-yellow, - brick-colour, and onion- peel- colour, are given 


with woad and madder, tempered according to their reſpec- 
tive ſhades. For blues, the dark are given with a ſtrong 


tincture of woad : the brighter, with \ce ſame liquor, as it 


weakens in working. ——Dark-browns, minims, and tan-colours, 
are given with woad, weaker in decoction than for black, 
with alum and pot-aſhes; after which, they are maddered 
higher than black : for tan-colours, a little cochineel is added. 


Pearl. colours are given with galls and copperas ; ſome are 


begun with walnut-tree roots, and finiſhed with the former; 


in 
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in a weak tincture of cochineel. Greens are begun with] charge at all, or very little, ſo that the water is not tint 
[f woad, and finiſhed with weld. —Pale-yell:ws, lemon colour, by it, the dye is pronounced good: otherwiſe it is falſe. ured ch 
1 a and ſulphur-colour, are given with weld only. — Olive: colours Proofs of the DVES of filts—For red erimſon, the proof; "ure 
it of all degrees are firſt put in green, and taken down again made by boiling the blk with an equal weight of - wh 15 * 
| wioeiͤth ſoot, more or leſs, according to the ſhade required. —| For ſcarlet crimſon, it is boiled with ſoap alman df mh on a 
| Feulemort, hair-colour, muſk, and cinnamon-colour, are given] weight of the ſilk.— For violet crimſon, with alum f oa las 
; with weld and madder:—Nacaret, or bright orange-red, is| weight with the ſilk, or with citron juice, about + pin en! 
wen with weld, and goats hair, boiled with pot-aſhes. to a pound of ſilk. — Theſe ingredients are to be Ann age a 
Fultic here is forbid, as a falſe colour. V. Savar. D. de] and put in fair water when it begins to boil; alter which, ind ome 
Comm. T. 2. p. 1690, ſeqq. See alſo le Teinturier Parfait, the ſilks are alſo to be put in; and after boiling the whole to be hea 
Leid. 1708, 129. Salm. Polygraph. I. 3. c. 37. for half a quarter of an hour, if the dye be falſe, the 1; de coarſe 
. DyinG of wools for tapeſtry, is performed after the ſame man-] quor of the red crimſon will be violet, in caſe it hay fff ſeem 
ner as cloths, excepting blacks, which are only to be woaded, | been dyed with orchal; or very red, if with brazil.—Thar and ſome, 
and then put in black, as above. | of crimſon ſcarlet, if rocou have been uſed, wil ben te ſame 
Black wools for cloths and ſerges may be begun with walnut-] of an aurora colour, or, if brazil have been uſed, reg = materials 3 
tree root, and walnut rinds, and fin ſhed by dipping in a vat And that of violet crimſon, if brazil, or orchal, have de iu ls, n 
of Mack, ken | uſed, will be of a colour bordering on red.—On the _ " 8. 
DyinG ef filks is begun by boiling them with ſoap, &c. then] trary, if the three ſorts of crimſon be truly dyed; their ki 1 be dc 
ſcouring and waſting them out in the river, and ſteeping] quors will diſcover very little alteration, -als, 
them in alum- water cold. For crimſon they ſcour them a A ſtill ſurer way to diſcover whether crimſon ſilks have been this tc, 
ſecond time before putting them in the cochinee] vat. 7 J dyed, is by boiling a piece of ſtandard dyed crimſon aſhes will 
Red crimſon is dyed with pure cochineel maſtich, adding ſilk, kept for that pur poſe at Dyers-hall, after the ſame man- tities of ſti 
" galls, turmeric, arſenic, and tartar all put together in a| ner, and then comparing the tinctures of the two 


: ly; R Nb iquors. dane with 
copper of fair water almoſt boiling: with theſe the ſilk is to] Jo diſcover whether other colours have been dyed with all broad, thic 
be boiled an hour and a half; after which, it is ſuffered to / 


the ſilk is to be put in fair boiling water, with pot-aſhes, or reſpect to 
fland in the liquor till next day. Violet crimſon is alſo given] foap, nearly of the weight of the ſilk; after ſom : and ſtuff; 


—— — —œ 


— — 
* 


© time, it is 


with pure cochineel, arſenic, tattar; and galls ; but the galls] 


in leſs proportion than in the former. When, taken out, it is 
to be well waſhed, and put in a vat of infleo.—Cinzemen 
 "erimſon is begun like the violet, but finiſhed by back-boiling, 
if too bright, with copperas; if dark, with a dip in indigo.— 
Light blues are given in a back of indigo. —Sky blues are be- 

un with orchal, and finiſhed with indigo.—For citron co- 

| . the ſilk is firſt alumed, then welded, with a little in- 
digo.— Pale yellows, after aluming, are dyed in weld alone. 
—Pale and brown aurora's, after aluming, are welded 
"ſtrongly, then taken down with rocou diſſolved with pot- 
aſhes.—Flame-colour is begun with rocou, then alumed, and 
- dipped in a vat or two of brazil. —Carnation, and roſe- colours, 
are firſt alumed, then dipped in brazil.—Cinnamon-colour,| 
after aluming, is dipped in brazil, and braziletto.—Lead-co- 
lour is given with fuſtic, or with weld, braziletto, galls, 
and copperas. But the galls, on theſe and other occaſions, 
are not to be overdoſed, which increaſes the weight to the 
damage of the purchaſer; for which reaſon, it is puniſhed 
in France as a fraud: and in reality few but black ſilks 
need pals. | 3 


Black filks, of the coarſer ſort, are begun by ſcouring them 


with ſoap, as for other colours; which done, they are waſhed 
out, wrung, and boiled an hour in old galls, . they are 
left to ſtand a day or two; after which, they are waſhed again 
with fair water, wrung, and put in another vat of new and 
fine galls; then waſhed and wrung again, and finiſhed in a vat 
of black.— Fine black ſilks are only put once into galls, viz. 
the new and fine ſort, which'has only boiled an hour ; then 


they are waſhed, and rung out, and dipped thrice in black, - 


to be afterwards brought down by back-boiling with ſoap.— 
V. Savar. lib. cit. p. 1693, ſegg. „ 
Dyixc of thread is begun by ſcouring it in a lye of good aſhes; 
after which, it is wrung, rinſed out in river water, and 
wrung again, —For a bright blue, it is given with braziletto, 


and indigo.—Bright green is ficſt dyed blue, then back- boiled 


with braziletto, and verdeter, and laſtly woaded.—For a 
dark green, it is given like the former, only darkening more 
before woading.—Lemon, or pala yellow, is given with weld, 
mixt with rocou.— Orange and Iſabella, with fuſtic, weld, 
and rocou.— Red, both bright and dark, with flame-co/our, 
c. are given with brazil, either alone, or with a mixture of 
rocou. Violet, dry roſe, and amaranth, are given with brazil, 
taken down with indigo. — Feulemort, and olive-colour, are 
given with galls and copperas, taken down with weld, rocou, 


or fuſtic.— Black is given with galls and copperas, taken down 


and finiſhed with braziletto wood, | | 
DriNG of hats is done with braziletto, galls, copperas, verde- 
. gris, diſſolved and boiled in a copper capable of receiving, 
ſides the liquor, twelve dozen of hats on their blocks, or 
moulds. Here the hats are ſuffered to boil ſome time; after 


Theory of DyinG.—This article we cannot better cloſe, than 


which, they are taken out, and ſuffered to ſtand and] 


cool ; then dipped again; and thus alteraately, oftener or 
ſeldomer, as the ſtuff is of a nature to take the dye with 
more or leſs difficulty. Savar. lib. cit. p. 1697. See alſo the ar- 
ticle HAT. 11 n 
Proof of DyES.— There are divers ways of proving the truth 
of dyes, or examining the juſtneſs and legitimacy of their 
compoſition, —To diſcover whether a cloth have been duly 
treated by the dyer, and the proper foundation laid, a white 

- ſpot, by the French called Roſette, of the bigneſs of a ſhilling, 


ought to be left; beſides a white ſtripe between the cloth] 


and the liſt. | | 
Farther proof is had by boiling the dyed ſtuff in water with 
other ingredients different according to the quality of the dye 
to be proved. If the colour noon the teſt, i. e. do not diſ- 


* 


| 
SS. 


taken out; upon which, if it have been dyed with 
colour will be all vaniſhed, and nothing vet that 2 
leſt, which is a ſort of feulemort, or wood colour, 
The dying of filk with galls may alſo be detected by 
it in boiling water, with a gallon of citron juice; being taken 
out, and waſhed in cold water, and then dipped in a black 
dye, if galls have been uſed, it will turn black; if not. j: 
will be of a brown-bread colour. | 
To diſcover whether black filk have been overdoſed with 
galls, ſteel filings,. or flipp, it is boiled in fair water, with 
twice its weight of ſoap: if it be loaden with galls, it will 
turn rediſh, otherwiſe it will keep its colour; 
To diſcover whether black cloth have been firſt woaded, and 
maddered; a ſample of it, and, at the fame time, a ſample 
of ſtandard black, kept for that purpoſe by the Dyers com- 
pany, is to be taken; and then as much Roman alum z is 
equi in vel wy to both, together with a like weight of pot- 


when it begins to boil, the two. ſamples to be put in; and 


' maddered; it will be of a tan, or minim colour; and, if it 


-alum to a pound of cloth. 


light into the theory of dy:ng. As, 


as madder, weld, and brazil, with alum.—5" 


do ftrike different colours from what they woul come c 
of themſelves; as cachineel, and brazil, —0", bo tindure 
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aſhes, is to be put over the fire in a pan of bran-water: 
after half an hour to be taken out, and compared. Tbe 
piece which has only been woaded will be found bluiſh, with 


ſomewhat of a dull green; if it have been both woaded 2nd 


have been neither woaded, nor maddered, its colour will be 
dunniſh, between yellow and fallow. _ 

For cloths dyed of a minim colour, the proof is to be mae 
after the ſame.manner as that of blacks. er 
To know whether ſcarlet, or crimſon cloth, have been dyed 
with pure cochineel, they are to be boiled with an ounce of 


For cloths of other colours, the proof is to be made in the 
ſame. manner as that of blacks and minifns-—V. Savar. i, 
cit. T. I. p. 1665, /eqq. voc. Debouilli. 


with ſome general deductions which may let a little necellary 


15, That all the materials, which of themſelves give colour 
are either red, yellow, or blue; ſo that out of them, anc 
the primitive' fundamental colour, white, all that great A 
riety, which we ſee in dyed ſtuffs, ariſes —2*, That t 
of the colouring materials (as cochineel, ſoot, wor 
or woad) are, in their outward and firſt appearance, o a f 
ſame colour, which by the ſlighteſt ſolutions in the wei x | 
menſtrua, they dye upon cloth, ſilk, &c. FL Be 
of the colouring materials will not yield their co " 
without much grinding, ſteeping, boiling, fermentns 

corroſion by powerful menſtrua ; as red-wood, weld g 
arnotto, Gc.— 4%, That many of the ſaid colouring " 
rials will of themſelves give no colouring at all, as conf 
or galls, or with much diſadvantage, unleſs the * 
other ſtuff to be dyed, be firſt covered or ineruſtated, 


1 -leſs, afor 
were, with ſome other matter, though colour That ſome 


the colouring materials, by the help of other colour · ies ons 


lours, as madder, indigo, and woad, by reiterat | 
will at laſt become 3 That though Taue ; 
moſt frequent and common of natural colours, Jet re ou 
ſimple ingredient, which is now uſed alone, to 7 4 
with upon any material; ſap- green, the conden ” * f 
the rhamnus er buckthorn-berry, being the wack 1 
only uſed by country people.—8, There 897, 
in uſe which dyes black; have both the coal "ail 
moſt things burnt, or ſcorched, be of that a 7 
blacker, by how much the matter, before i V- whit 


. 


— — — 


3 8 


1 the famous inſtance of ivory-black—99, The 


U 


whiter 28 
"cure of | ; ich Tb oh 
ih the air, or will ſtain even with water; but very mu 
yil 


une, vinegar, urine, &c.—109, Some of the dyers 
yak * uſed to bind and ſtrengthen a colour; ſome to 
wo it; ſome to give luſtre to the ſtuff; ſome to diſ- 
rh ind take off the colour, either in whole, or in part; 
ad ſome out of fraud, to make the material dyed, if coſtly, 

de beavier.—1 1% Some dying ingredients, or drugs, by 
te coarſenels of their bodies, make the thread of the dyed 
ſeem coarſer; and ſome, by ſhrinking them, ſmaller ; 


olours are dyed upon different ſtuffs with different 
af as vg) is uſed in cloths, not in filks ; arnotio 
i filks, not in cloth ; ſo that they may be dyed at ſeveral 
bes — 139, Scouring, and waſhing of ſtuffs to be dyed, 
is to be done with appropriate materials As ſometimes with 
'x-oalls, ſometimes with fullers-earth, ſometimes with ſoap 3 
tis Htter,, however, is pernicious in ſome caſes, where pot 
als will ſtain or alter the colour, —14*, Where great quan- 
tries of ſtuffs are to be dyed together, or where they are to be 
lene with great ſpeed, and where the pieces are very long, 
broad, thick, c. they are to be differently handled, both in 
rect to the veſſels and ingredients.—159, In ſome colours 
ad ſtuffs the tingent liquor muſt be boiling ; in other caſes 
aul blood-warm z in ſome it may be cold, —160, Some tingent 
kquors are fitted for uſe by long keeping; and in ſome the 
tue wears away by the ſame.—17?, Some colours, or i utts, 
xe belt dyed by reiterated dippings ever into the ſame liquor 
i ſeveral intervals of time; and ſome by continuing longer, 
and others leſſer whiles therein:;—180, In ſome caſes, the 
matter of the veſſel wherein the liquors are heated, and the 
tn&ures prepared, muſt be regarded; as that the kettles be 
pewter for bow-dye.— 190, Little regard is had how much 


ig rather adjuſted to the bulk of the ſtuff, as the veſſels are 
to the breadth of the ſame; the quantity of dying drugs bang 
proportioned to the colour higher or lower, and to the ſtuffs 
both ; as likewiſe the ſalts are to the dying drugs. 


them it is moſt taken notic- of, as being ſold by weight, and 


ad natural ſordes.— That the ſame ſcoured filk may be 
niſed to above thirty ounces from the remaining twelve, if 
it de dyed black, with certain materials. That the reaſon 
wy back colour may be dyed the heavieſt is, that all ponderous 
dugs may be dyed black, being all of colours lighter than it; 


herewith to increaſe the weight of ſilk, which will conſiſt 
vin fair light colours; ſuch as will having been uſed, as 
wi e arſenic to carnations. 

Of things uſeful in dying, eſpecially black, nothing increaſes 
weht ſo much as galls; by means whereof black ſilks re- 
cor the weight which they loſt by waſhing out their gum : 
dor is it counted extraordinary, that blacks ould gain about 
fur or fix ounces in the dying upon each pound, Next to 
old fuſtic increaſes the weight about 1 + in 12.—Mad- 


The blue fat, in deep blues of the fifth ſtall, adds no conſidera- 
ble weight. Neither do logwood, cochineel, or arnotto ; nor 
ien copperas of itſelf, where galls are not uſed.—Slipp adds 
nich to the weight, and gives a deeper black than copperas, 


PG, i 2 more extenſive ſenſe, is applied to all kinds of 
Ourings given to bodies of any ſort. | | 
28 ſenſe, dying amounts to the ſame with coloration ; 
6 N ſtaining, painting, gilding, marbling, printing, 
ts Chineſe are ſaid to practiſe the dying of tea with 
wh u which gives the worſe ſorts of green tea-leaf the 
dir, and its infuſion the tincture, of bohea.—V. Short. 
3 Tea, pref, p- 15. See alſo the articles TEA, and 
ECHU, ELLE 

f "a wa of dying, or coloration, now commonly uſed in 
at, aces, are, 1, Whitening of wax, and ſeveral ſorts 

and cotton cloths, by the ſun, air, and recriprocal 
wool d water. See BLEACHING,—29, Staining of 
ax — — by lime, ſalt, and liquors, as in ſtaves, 
— hag le leathers, marquetry, &'c.—3%, Marbling of 
them . tempering the colours with ox-gall, and applying 
Nai Pon a ſtiff gummed liquor. See PAPER.—49, Co- 
ile or rather diſcolouring ſilks, tiffanies, &c. by 
Ito beck 3. re ſeveral: iron and copper-works 

10 780 oil.—6, Giving leather a gold colour, or ra- 
al 0 Silver: leaves like gold, by varniſhes; and in other 
® 0 ea and ſulphur,—79, Staining of marble and ala-- 
„uch heat, and coloured oils.—8*, Tinging ſilver into 


& with h.: 
wh brimſtone or urine,—9?, Colouring the barrels and 


Wulions of 


ſome dying ſtuffs will fade even with lying, or | 


lquor is uſed in proportion to the dying drugs; the liquor be- 


king a commodity of great price; it is obſerved, that one | 
pound of raw ſilk loſcs four ounces by waſhing out the gums, | 


nd ſome, by levigating their aſperities, finer. 129, Many of | 


Concerning the weight which colours give to ſilks; for in 


whereas, perhaps, there ſeem to be few or no materials 


ler about an ounce in the pound, Weld half an ounce,— | 


_ affords a good excuſe for the, dyers that uſe it.— |. 
5 Appar. to N. of Dying, ap. Sprat. lib. cit. p. 302, 


| 


f guns bl 7 
0 ue and purple with the temper of ſmall-coal 
Vg. nau. e N | 


| 


heat.—19%, Colouring glaſs *, cryſtals, and earthen- ware, 
with the ruſts, and ſolutions of metals. See PoTTERYy 
 Sc.—119, Colouring live hair, as in Polanc, both horſe 
and man's hair; and alſo of furs **. 12% Eramelling and 
annealing. See ENAMELLING.—139, Applice ion of colours, 
as in the printing of books, and pictures; and the making of 
playing cards, japanning, &c. See PRINTING, CARDS, 
and JAPANNING.—14®, Gilding, and tinning with mercury, 
block- tin, and ſal armoniac. See GIL DIN S, and Tix x ix. 
5“, Colouring metals, as copper with calamine into braſs, 
and with zink or ſpeltre into falſe gold, or into falſe ſilver 
with arſenic. See CALAMINE, BRASS, ZIxk, ARSENICy 


chalk, and flates, as in umber, oker, Cologn earth, Ec. out 


of the calces of lead, as ceruſs and minium; by ſublimates | 


of mercury and brimſtone, as in vermilion; by tinging of 
white earths variouſly, as in verdeter, and ſome of the lakes 
by concrete juices or fæculæ, as in indigo, pinks, ſap-grezn, 
and lakes; and by ruſts, as in verdegris, &c. See Ctruss, 
MinjuM, VERMILION, IN DISCO, &c.—17%, The apply- 
ing of theſe colours by the adheſion of ox-gall, as in the mar- 
bled paper aforeſaid ; or by gum-water, as in limning; or 
clammy drying oils, as the oils of linſeed, nuts, ſpike, tur- 
pentine, &c. See PAINTING, LiMNiNG, &c.—189, Was 
tering of tabbies. Sec WATERING, CALENDER, T aBBY, 
&c,—V. Petty Appar. Hiſt. of Dying, ap. Sprat. Hift. Roy, 
Societ. p. 285, ſegq. | | 55 
* Glaſs dyed is the common matter of artificial jewels : the 
tinctures are given with zaffer, manganeſe, ferreto, crocus 
martis, &c. The proceſſes are deſcribed at length in Antonio 
Neri, de Re Vitraria, Lib. I. c. 12, 13, 14, ſeqq.—See alſo 
GLass, Gem, &c. ; | 
The Peruvian women, when grown old, dye their grey hairs 
black by a very untoward operation ; viz. holding the head 
ſome hours with the hair ſopped in a boiling tin&ure of the 
root of a tree called Cuchau, by the Spaniards Maguey . 
Thoſe brooks and ſprings mentioned by Strabo, Pliny, and 


others, were much more commodious, which would change the 


colour of the hair, as well as of the coats of animals, with only 
drinking their waters o. For the uſe of angling, white hair 
is dyed green by boiling it in ale with alum ; then ſteeping it 
in a decoction of copperas in common water.—lt is dyed yel- 


lo by boiling in alum and ale with.walnut-tree leaves ſtamped | 


in it,—And brown, by ſteeping it in ſalt and ale P.— V. Mem. 
de Treu. Sept. 1707. p. 1606, egg. » Ariſt. Hi. Anim. de 


Sener. Lib, IV. and V. Probl. $. 9. Conring. de Habit. Cern. 


DyixG of leather, skins, &c.— A blue colour is given by ſteep- 
ing the ſubject a day in urine and indigo, then boiling it with 
alum : or it may be given by tempering the indigo with red 
wine, and waſhing the ſkins therewith. Red is given by waſh- 
ing the ſkins, and laying them two hours in galls ; then wring- 


Corp. Cauſ. p. 126. Gent. Angl. p. 9, feqq+ 


ing them out; dipping them in a liquor made with liguſtrum, 


alum, and verdegris, in water; and laſtly, in a dye made of 
brazil- wood boiled with lye.—Purple is given by wetting the 
ſkins with a ſolution of roche alum in warm water, and, 
when dry again, rubbing them with the hand with a decogtion 
of log-wood in water cold. Green is given by ſmearing the 


colour, a little more indigo may be added. Dar#-green is 
alſo given with fteel-filings and ſal armoniac ſteeped in urine 
till ſoft, then ſmeared over the ſkin ; which is to be dried 
in the ſhade. —S#y-colour is given with indigo ſteeped in boil- 
ing-water, and the next morning warmed, and ſmeared over 
the ſæin.— Telloto, by ſmearing the ſkin over with aloes and 
linſeed-oil diſſolved and ſtrained: or by infuſing it in weld. — 
Orange-celour is given by ſmearing with fuſtic-berries boiled 
in alum- water: or for a deep orange, with turmeric.—Vid. 
Salm. Polygr. lib. III. c. 34. p. 272, ſeq. 

Dyix or /taining of wood, for inlaying, vencering, &c.— Red 
is done by boiling the wood in water and alum; then taking 


it out, adding brazil to the liquor, and giving the wood an- 


other boil in it —Black, by bruſhing it over with log - wocd 
boiled in vinegar, hot; then waſhing it over with a decoction 
of galls, and copperas, till it be of the hue required. — Any 


other colour may be given by ſqueezing out the moiſture of 
horſe-dung through a ſieve, mixing it with diſlolved roche 
alum and gum Arabic; and to the whole adding green, blue, 


or any other colour deſigned : after ſtanding two or three 
days, pear-tree, or other wood, cut to the thickneſs of half 
a crown, is put into the liquor boiling hot, and ſuffered to 
remain till it be ſufficiently coloured. — Vid. Park. Treat. of 
Japann. c. 27. p. 82, ſegg. ef 
DyinG of bone, horn, or ivory.—Black is performed by ſteeping 
braſs in aqua fortis till it be turned green: with this the bone, 
Oc. is to be waſhed once or twice; and then put in a decoction 
of log· wood and water, warm. Green is begun by boiling the 
bone, &c. in alum-water; then with verdegris, fal atmoniac, 
and white- wine vinegar; keeping it hot therein till ſufficiently 
green. Red is begun by bolling it in alum- water, and finiſn- 
ed by decoction in a liquor compounded of quicklime ſteeped 
in rain-water, ſtrained, and to every pint an ounce of brazil- 
| 2" S"'Y Þ , wood 


&c,—160, Making painters colours, by -zeparing of earth, 


ſkin with ſap green and alum-water boiled: to darken the 
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Wood added: the bone, c. to be boiled herein till ſufficiently] thus rendered too liquid. The ſecond cauſ, 


red a. Other methods are given by Salmon b.—And from| and irritation of the neryous fibres of the inter, icai 


138. T. 1. p. 361. 5 
®* The refuſe of the bow-dye given to hogs to feed oh, is ſaid 
to tinge their very bones red. This is a ſpontaneous kind of 


ing, not unlike that in Virgil; who ſpeaks of dying wool, | | 
2 the ſheeps backs, as ſeems in the text; by their feeding on 


properly coloured plant: 2 
er wartos diſcet mentiri lanu colores : . 
Ipſe fed in pratis aries jam ſuave rubenti 
e, jam craceo mutabit vellera luto: 
Sponte ſua ſandyx paſeentes veſtiet agnos. 
h Eel. 4. v. 42, /eqg. 5 
The difficulty is to eonceive how lambs ſhould feed on the 


fandyx, which is a mineral fabſtance ; the ſame with what is 


otherwiſe called Sandaracha ? It is certain the poet takes it 
. Fora t, as was long ago obſerved by Pliny : Animadverto| 
 - Pirgilium exiftimaſſe herbam id oft. Hiſt. Nat. I. 35. c. 6. 

This inference is chiefly drawn from the word paſcentes, which 


can mean nothing elſe, but that the lambs, brouſing on the 


ſandyx, ſhould receive the che in their fleeces from the ali- 
ment. Dr. B here gives us a correction which ſets all to 
rights: for paſcentes he teads naſcentes. On which footing 
the tenor of the is this: from that time there will be 
no need of dying woot with beautiful colours: but the ſheep 
- ſhall have their fleeces dyed naturally, and ſpontaneouſly 3 
ſome with the maurer, or purple colour; others with the Ju- 
ters, or yellow); ethers-with /andyx, or red. Thoſe that were 
already in being, and had white fleeces, ſhall change them in 
. gratis, in the meadows; but all the lambs ſhall be dyed beau- 


him by Houghton e.— V. Park: lib. cit. p. 83, ſeqq. > Salm. ſioned by ſharp acid humours ſeparated from he 
Polygraph. I. 3. C. 35. p. 275, fegt © Hought. Collect. No 


which occaſion the ſpiral fibres, that 
motion of the 
matters too ha 


and at lenp 
them.— The remote cauſes are any thing 8 


maſs of blood, as viſcid and crude, ſharp juices: if ft. Me 
autumnal fruits grapes; new wine drunk "4 2 | a — 
violent medicines; waters that have corroded lead, an 


rainy weather in the ſpring, with a dry win * pipes; 


ſummer, and autumn. | 5 * 
ſeat of the diſeafe is in the inteſtines, ei 

or the ſmall, or both: when the diſeaſe is in * u 
the gripes begin long before the ſtools, and are felt 3 
nave}; and the blood, and excrements, are more blended 
as being longer together. When the larger inteſtines 

ſeized, the pain is leſs vehement, and is felt lower, &; 1 
* N have rarely any good effect in dyſenteriet; a in 


. creating the fermentation of the blood, and irritatine 4 


fibres of the inteſtines more and more. Nor are emetic 
much better, as tending to dr w the peecant humours in 
the ſtomach, or at leaft into the higher inteſtines, and th 
cauſe more frequent ftools. E | 
Ipecacuanha, however, is excellent on this occaſion : not 


much as a yomitory, Dr. Freind obſerves, as a ſudorie 
| having this faculty beyond all other emetics, that it corres 


Pl | 3 a the dyſenteric ferment, in proportion as it evacuate; it.— 
+ tifully, naſcentes, at their birth. V. Mem. of Liter. T. z. art. 2. the 34-7 ofophical Tranſuitions we have an expreſs dikout d 


| P. 7, 44. 1 3 | the ſubject; where it is aſſerted to be infallible in all 4 0 
DYNASTY *, a term in biſtory, ſignifying a race of ſucceſ-] teries and looſeneſſes, how dangerous and inveterate ſoerer 


ſion of kings of the ſame line, or family. See Race. ce mime it hdromc; vaticn boſe 
* The word is formed from the Greek Soracac, of Jiupareue, P een, yaropic patients, whoſe fluxes a 
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| r indications of approaching d eat. N 
to be powerful, to be king. . 5 8 Sydenham commends phlebotomy : but Willis fays, no - _ 
We find frequent mention in antient hiſtory of dynaſties of | cuation is good; and preſcribes hot cardiacs, as ſpirit of wi neg 
2 5 yrians, —_— & 4 e has left us an] a little burnt, &c.—Balſamic and ſtyptic medicines are i N 3 
iſtorical chronology of Egypt, divided into 30 dynaſties. to be uſed, according to the diverſe cauſes and ſympt of 
DYPFYCHA,; or rather Dir TY CHA. See DipTYCHA. r 6 | gs 5 * 
DYSCRASY, an ill temperament or habit of the blood and] Borri, in a letter to Bartholine, affirms there is no better g A 65 
humours, as in a jaundice, or the like. dicament in dyſenteries than roſe-water, wherein gold þ | 1 h 
DYSENTERY, ATZENTEPTA, in medicine, a bloody diar-] been extinguiſhed, | M " wy 
tba; or a flux of blood by ſtool; attended with pains, and | Dolzus relates, that he cured above an hundred perſons u . 
griping. e F | | _ oil of fweet almonds, mixed with orange · juice. See Supp bs tern 
"he word dyſentery is formed from the Greek Jus, difficulty, | ment, article DrsENT ERV. | | where! lth 
and e754, intgſtine; and properly ſignifies that kind of flux | DYSPEPSY ®, ATEHEYIA, in medicine, a difficulty delle to 5 
3 belly 2838 — frequency 5 or eje- | weakneſs of digeſtion. See DicesT10N, | kr N 
- ions, mixed wit od, and accompanied yyith gripes : # PL : 8 ö 
the fever, ulcers, &c. which attend it, are not eencia to the] „ Bean __ the m_ Jh, difſealy den, wh f 
aiſeaſe; though many, both of the antients and moderns, TI q 5 p "Py 2 
dn e are, | 4 | e dyſpeſpy may ariſe from the too great weakneſs of uber 
The dyſentery, Sydenham obſerves, begins with a chilneſs, | dire fret the fRomach, or its being too ſparing eee 
| and ſhivering ; which is followed by a heat: then gripings of| - © 3 y 2a : 1 ef bs gh pu reg boy Rint : 2 
the belly enſue, with mucous, or ſanious ſtools, which in pro-| 72M 0” 4 Proper © 5 R e 
ö ' 1 1 X ; * . 5 ; | 
| r ooo EVE blood, and DYSPNO A *, ATSIINOIA, in medicine, a a 2 4% La 
The. flools are ſometimes void of blood; and yet, if they be] breathing. = iſerta; 


frequent, and attended with gripes, and a mucous colluvies, 
the ſame author ſays, it is a proper dyſentery. | | 
Along with the excrements, beſides a whitiſh mucoſity, fre-] The dyſpnea admits of three degrees: a ſhort-breath3 e 
8 there come ſcrapings of the guts, in form of little] aſthma; and an orthopnœa.— The ſhort-breath is the 
| 5 ins. If pure blood be evacuated, the patient 's life is in great and lighteſt ans pee aſthma is more violent; and . 

Etmuller makes three kinds of dyſenteries. 1. When a lau- r 3 the higheſt of all; the patient aff Greek n 
dable blood is evacuated, from a mere plethora, or plenitude, | therewith not being able to lie down, but obliged to! 
without any diſorder of the inteſtines ; as in the hzmorrhoi- | ere, without which he could not reſpire. 


dal flux. The moſt uſual cauſes of dy/dnc2's are phlegm lodge ie 4 
2. When a thin, watery blood is evacuated 3 called the he- bronchia; or the too 8 of the bronchial woos 2b 


3 flax, though really ariſing from the hzmorrhoidal veſ- ſelves, which prevents the eaſy ingreſs of the air into the 


* 5 : WF) See ASTHMA and ORTHOPNOEA. 
The third kind, which is that we more peculiarly. call dyſen- DYSURIA *, AYEOTPIA, in medicine, a difficulty of 
tery, is, when blood is caſt out mixed with a purulent matter | yrige, accompanied with pain, and a ſenſe of beat. 
in the excrements. ö 1 5 : ook Jos, Ah 
This is either benign, i. e. without a fever, and not conta- »The word is formed from the Greek 9%, 
gious ; or malignant, which is attended with a peſtilential fe-| %, le male wie on 
ver, and frequently ravages whole cities, and provinces: hap-| It is alſo called ardor urine, by reaſon the urine l ff guage 
ing moſt commonly in armies. Ia the laſt ſtage, a ſort} burn the urethra, as it iſſues forth, 14 | 
of caruncles are frequently ejected along with the purulent| The dyfuria differs chiefly from the ftrangury in © 
gury the urine only oufes out, as it _ 
drop; whereas in the dyſuria, when it is made, it 
without an interruption, and frequently 1n the propes 


* The word is formed from the Greek dus, dials Wi "niſl 
avis, 1 br eat be. | 
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matter, which are difficult to be accounted for, unleſs from] in the 
an excoriation, and ulceration: of the inteſtines. Sometimes 
the inteſtines in this caſe ate even gan of 


The cauſe of the dyſintery, mn ui nel by ſome phyſicians, 
| the 


* 1 
„ P : - 
ky * 


r 
- ** * * 


tity. | ; 
s a ſerous, ot other morbid humour, mixed with the maſs The ordinary cauſes of. the dyſuria are, the a *. 
of blood: the conſequence of which is a too great fermenta - ſharpneſs, of the urine ; and the excoriation, or © Miraſt Jona 
tion in the blood, and a diflolution of its parts, which are] of the-neck of the bladder, ar of dhe urinary PF 


* 


E 


The fifth letter of the alphabet, and the ſecond | 
yowel. | 1 | 
E, is a letter that admits of ſome variety in the | 


pronunciation, in moſt languages; whence gram- | 
9 marians uſually diſtinguiſh ſeveral E's; or kinds | 
Ak. The Greeks, e. gr. have their ſhort and long r, viz. 
nnd u, epſilon and eta. 
The Latins have an opener ez called vaſius; ſuch was the 
cond e, in the word here, maſter 3 and another cloſer, as 
#2t in the adverb here, 8 This latter they fre- 
deny uſed promiſcuouſſy with i. Thus for herr, they 
doe, ber: and, in \Gverſe places, we meet with fibez nl, 
r Abi, quai, & c. | T7 
3 oof likewiſe ſometimes written, by corruption, 
+: for which reaſon, F. Hardouin takes that medal of Gallie- 
"ws, GALLIENZ AUGUST, not to be any ſatirical 
medal, as others have imagined ; nor to be a dative feminine, 
ut a vocative maſculine, Galliene auguſte, wrote with the æ. 
h Engliſh we eafily diſtinguiſh three E's, or three ſounds of 
E: the firſt; mute, and not heard at all; as in Amſterdam, 
ſuſe, blue, &c; The ſecond, cloſe or ſhort, pronounced 
vith the lips nearly ſhut ; as in nettle, &c. The third; open 
or long, as in fear, eaſe, & c. | 3 
The French have, at leaft, fix kinds of E; the firſt pro- 
hounced like A; as in emporter, orient, &c. The ſecond, a 
fnal mute, in the laſt ſyllable of diverſe words not pronounced 
u all; as in bonne, donne, &c. The third, an imperfect 
mute, pronounced much like the diphthong ea, &c. as in 
Js, de, te. The fourth, e ferme, or e maſculine, marked 
the ends of words with an accent, 5. The fifth, is e overt, 


— 


kc. In the middle of words it is ſometimes marked with a 


zm intermediate 6, between the ouvert and ferme; as in 
wbaret, lettre, &c. Some add a ſeventh kind of e, not re- 
dcible to any of the former, as that in grammarien, hiſtorien, 
ke. And others admit of only three kinds, viz. the mute, 
then, and ſhut 3 but they make variations therein, which 
amounts to the ſame thing. | . 25 
&to the figure of the letter E, we borrow it from the Latins, 
who had it from the Greeks, and they from the Phœnicians, 


al the ſame characters with the Hebrews. Accordingly, the 
form of the antient Hebrew He, was the ſame with that of our 
V 3 may be ſeen in the Hebrew medals, and the Jeſuit Sou- 
ders diſſertation thereon, p. 143. All the difference between 
fem conſiſts in this, that the Hebrews, reading from right to 


ls from left to right, write their letters accordingly. 

little e, was formed of the great one, by writing it faſt, 
Ad making the croſs ſtrokes at top and bottom without taking 
Fn oft paper, and then adding the ſtroke in the middle. 
Greek y, or H, Eta, or Ita, was no original letter; but 


Mere the Epſilon, E, is uſed in lieu of the H: e. gr. DE- 
EE KOPES, for DHMHTPOS KOPHE. This letter is 

to have been added by Simonides, Bibliand. de Ration. 
mn, Linguar. $ 40 | | 
„ © onunciation of the », ſeems to 
een ſometimes the ſame with the Latin e, ſometimes 
ai. Terentianus aſſures us of the former; and the Greeks 
s for many ages have only uſed the latter. 


demſelye 
| bas f 


Y iq age? The common opinion is, that they render it 
A „ in Anpſſer@», fila, Hua, Onres, Oncavp®,, 
7 0 ich they rendered Demetrius, Beta, Hemera, Theſeus, 
e Ke. Though there are perſons exceedingly well 
A & iquity, who hold that they pronounced it like an i. 
abe leu, one of the moſt learned grammarians of his 
Ki, > Buch in his animadverſions on Geneſis vi. 24. 
"a that it is for this reaſon, that the Hebrews, e. gr. the 
N Jonathan, expreſs it by a Hhirih x uuns, T5935 
te pron titein proves the ſame in his learned oration on the 
Aces ciation of the Greek tongue from an infinity of 
I « To this purpoſe he cites a MS. P/alter of the 
ka den Ury, where all the »'s are expreſſed by /s. In 


ly, in ſhews, not only that the Latins pronounced 
rote it as an 


A confounded in writing with an i; but alſo that they ren- 


ot lng e, having the ſame ſound with ai, as in mere, faſte, 


gcumflex, and in the end, with an accent, & The ſixth, 


Y Cadmus, who firſt brought it them. Now the Phœnicians 
kf, turn their letters that way 3 whereas the moderns, read- |. 


ru added tothe alphabet in after times. Of this we have proofs | | 
extant in the antient monuments ; particularly, the | 
ele columns, brought to Rome from the Via Appia, | 


have been varied. it hav- | _ 


been much diſputed how the Latins render the n, in | 


dered it by an 2, and ai; that it was often uſed for 'T and 
Ei; and that in the time of Plato this letter had a kind of 
intermediate ſound between the e and 1. See that author, 
and V offius de Idolol. L. II. C. 16. | | 
E 5 the 73 of an organ, or harpſichord; denotes the tones 
„ mi, la. | | 
On the compaſs, in ſea- charts, &c. it marks the eaſt point, 
2 E. Eaft; E S E. Eaſt South Eaſt, N E. North 
c. | 3 
In the calendar, E makes the 5th of the dominical letters. 


In ſeveral difionaries we find it noted, that the letter Ez 


among the antients, was a numeral letter, ſignifying 250, ac- 


cording to the verſe, 
E guogue Dutentot & Quingusginta tenehit. 
But it has already been obſerved, that this uſe of numeral let- 
ters was unknown among the earlieſt people. Iſidore Hiſpa- 
lenfis, an author of the VIIth century, ſays as much in expreſs 
terms, in the firſt book of his Or igines, cap. III. In effect, it 
was firſt introduced in the times of barbariſm and ignorance, 
28 Wine. See the article Fe 8 5 
-EA „ Aguila, Aeros, in natural hiſtory, the largeſt, ſtrong- 
„„ of all ths Neth that Eve by peas... 
It has a long beak, hooked almoſt from the root; yellow, 
| ſcaly legs; thick crooked talons; and a ſhort tail. Its plu- 
mage is cheſnut-coloured, brown, ruddy, and white. Its beak, 


yellow. The eagle is diſtinguiſhed from the hawk by his bigs 
neſs; and from the vultur, by the crookedneſs of his beak. 

Its aery, or neſt, is uſually on the higheſt rocks, ſometimes 
on the tops of old trees. It feeds its young till ſuch time 


Its food is birds, hares, lambs, kids, and fawns; nay, Sir 
Robert Sibbald aſſures us, children too, when it can catch 
them; of which he gives an inſtance in the Orcades iflands; 
Prod. Nat. Hiſt. Scot. L. III. p. 2. and 14. 5 
Ray mentions an eagle's neſt, found near the river Derwent, 
in 1668. It conſiſted of large ſtrong ſticks, one end where- 


beech · trees; it was two yards ſquare: in it was found one 
eaglet, with the carcaſes of one lamb, one hare, and thtee 
grygalli. Synopſ. Method. Au. p. 6. The eagle frequently 


have ſtruck a fiſn, takes wing, purſues the bird till it lets fall 
its prey, and often catches it before it reaches the earth or 
water. Philoſ. Tranſact. No 201. 8 OR: 

It lives very long, and, as naturaliſts aſſure us, rarely dies 


ſo long with age, that it cloſes up the lower, and fo diſables 


only a popular error. | 
Its ſight is quick, ſtrong, and piercing, to a proverb. The rea- 


ſtronger than thoſe of other animals, is able to face the ſun, 
and endure its brighteſt rays, the Jeſuit Angelus, in his Op- 


draus over the eye, when it looks at any luminous body, and 
thus breaks the force of its rays. | 


only ſucceed in mountainous countries. On plains they can- 
not keep any time on the wing, and when they ſtoop, or light, 
are weak, ſo that the ſaker beats them. | 


they give names correſponding to the difference of their plu- 
mage: as the. eagle-royal, called by Ariſtotle, yvno:&; and 
ag ee, from the ruddy, golden colour af its feathers, which 
are likewiſe ſpotted as it were with ſtars. The black eagle, 
valeria, the ſmalleſt and moſt vigorous of all. The white- 


lietus : and the bearded-eagle, a kind of ofifraga. 


. [EaGcLz, in heraldry, is the ſymbol of royalty, as being, accord- 


ing to Phileſtratus, the king of birds; and for that reaſon de- 
dicated, by the antients, to Jupiter. | | 


Poland, &c. It is accounted one of the. moſt noble bear- 


gular bravery, generoſity, Cc. On which occaſions, 
. | | cither 


Y * 
A | 


Among authors, E. gr. ſtands for exempli gratia, for inſtance. 


black at the tip; and; in the middle, blue, though in ſome 


as they are able to fly, and then drives them out of the neſts. 


of was laid on the crag of a rock, and the other on two 


watches the filhing-hawk, and as ſoon as it perceives it to 


but of hunger; the upper part of its crooked beak growing 
it from opening, and taking in food. But this ſeems to be 


ſon why the eagle, the fibres of whoſe optic nerves are not 


tics, aſſures us, is, that it has two ſets. of eye-lids, the one 
thick and cloſe, and the other thinner and finer, which laſt it 


The falconers have trained up eagles to the game; but they 


Ariſtotle, and Pliny, reckon up ſix kinds of eagles, to which 
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tailed eagle, or pygargus. The middle-ſized eagle, with a 
large tail, living in moraſſes, morphnus : the ſea-eagle, ha- 


The eagle, is the arms of the emperor, the king of 


ings in heraldry, and, according to the -leatned in that 
i, which might happen from its being ſo} art, ought never to be given, but in conſideration of ſin- 
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E A G 


and repreſented them with two heads. In which they were 
followed by the emperors of the weſt. "ET E 


- were confirmed by antient coins; without which, he rather 
inclines to think the uſe of the eagle with two heads, to be 
merely arbitrary: though he grants it probable,” that it was 

_ throne. ; . | ee} 
The eagle on medals, according to M. Spanheim, is a ſymbol 
of divinity, and providence ; * and according to all other an- 


N of empire. The princes on whoſe medals it is moſt 


An eagle with the word CoxsECRAT10, expreſſes the apo- 
theoſis of an emperor. 0 WE 1 


# 


* 


ern hemiſphere, having its right wing contiguous to the 
equinoctial. * ebene |; EE 


* 


. Jatitude, Sc. ſee AquiILa. | 
There are alſo three ſeveral ſtars, particularly denominated 


1 6 Noa ſr Alvake, the reſting Eagle. | | 
== NN dite EacLe, is a Poliſh order of knighthood, inftituted in 
11 1325. by Uladiſlas V. on marrying his ſon Caſimire, with a 
daughter of the great duke of Lithuania. 5 ! 
The cavaliers of this order were diſtinguiſhed by a gold chain, 
which they wore on the ſtomach, whereon hung a ſilver 

' __ eagle crowned. „ eme 5 
Black EAcdLE, w 


as a like order, inſtituted in 1701. by the! 
elector of Brandenburgh, on his being crowned king of 
Pruſſia. * N | "6's tes 


7 


Fa. Papebroche wiſhes, that this conjecture of | Meneſtrier | | 
round the ear with their hands, or to make uſe of a k 


firſt introduced on occafion of two emperors in the ſame 
ually ſound, are the Ptolemies and the Seleucides of Syria.— | W | ä 
thick, yellow, glutinous humour, called cerumen, of ct 
EAGLE, Aquila, in aſtronomy, is a conſtellation of the north- 
For the ſtars in this conſtellation, their number, longitude, | 


= N _ the ſtar of Arabia Felix, over which it is ſuppoſed to preſide : | 
_ þ the ſecond, Naſr Althair, the flying Eagle; and the third, | 


' Inſtead of doubling their eagles, they joined them together, | 


1 


| 5 ma among the Arab aſtronomers, Naſr, i. e. Eagle. The firſt, |. 
j | | -  Naſr Sobail, the Eagle of Canopus, called. alſo Sitareh emen, 


.. Cles, and a branch of a nerve. 1 
ÿhe firſt of the bones, or oſſelets, is the mallolu, m 
hammer: the ſecond, is called rhe incus, or an! : 


of the os tenporis, and lined with a ſkin, or ment 


EAR 


Uther a whole eagle, or an eagle naiſſant, or only the head, | EAcLE, in architecture, is a figure of that bird an 5 
or other parts, 1 5 he ene may be granted. as an attribute, or cognizance of Jupiter, IN uk . 

The eagle is ſometimes repreſented with one head, and ſome- and frie zes of the columns of temples conſecrated ey a 
8} times with two, though never more than one body, two legs, | Bod. 2 ; = 0 ſhort 
= 2 and two wings opened, or ſtretched out, in which poſture, it EAGLE-ST ONE, in natural hiſtory, a ſtone, by the Gree proc 
V bs faid to be ſpread or diſplayed > ſuch is that of the empire, called Ætites, and by the Italians, pietra d' Aquila, 28 he, The 
which is blazoned ' a ſpread eagle, ſable, diademed, langued, ſuppoſed to be ſometimes found in the eagles neſt; ;; "ng furfa 
bealed and membred, gules. 1275 5 famous traditionary virtue, either for the forwarging . brane 
The reaſon why eagles are generally given in heraldry diſ- | venting, the delivery of women in labour, according My: by re 
played, is partly, becauſe in that poſture they fill up the eſcut- | applied above, or below, the womb. ty and r 
cheon better, and partly, becauſe it is imagined a poſture na- Matthiolus tells us, that birds of prey could never hatch thei tunda 
tural to the eagle, when it plumes its feathers, or faces the | young without it, and that they go in ſearch for it a; K js clot 
fun. However, there are eables borne in other poſtures : | the Eaſt-Indies. Bauſch. has an expreſs Latin treatiſe oy that 
and ſome monſtrous ones, with human or Wolves heads, &c. | ſubject. See Supplement, article ETI ES. The! 
The late authors only ſay diſplayed, to expreſs the two heads: EAGLE T, or EacLon, a diminutive of eagle, properl i fine c 

and ſay an eagle, without any addition, when it has but one. nifying a young eagle, I brane, 

The kingdom of Poland bears gules, an ragle urgent, crowned | © The engle is ſaid to prove his eaglets in the brightnes of th wheth: 

= and membred, or. „„ I | -- ſun; and if they ſhut their eye-lids; he diſowns them. one of 
=_ . he eagle has been borne, by way of enſign, or ſtandard, by | In heraldry, when there are ſeveral eagles on the ſame ecu to be i 
1 ſeyveral nations The firſt who ſeem to have aſſumed the eagle, cheon, they are called engl. . portio 
are the Perſians; according to the teſtimony of Xenophon, EALDERMAN, or EALDORMAN, among the Saxons, way The t 

Afterwards, it was taken by the Romans ; who, after a great of like import with earl among the Danes. Camd. Brita out aft 

o | Variety of ſtandards, at length fixed on the eagle, in the ſecond | p:. W „ 10 with dt 
. year of the conſulate of C. Marius: till that time, they uted | - The word was alſo uſed for an elder, ſenator, or fateſmin to be cc 

| - Indifferently wolves, leopards, and eagles, according to the lence, at this day, we call thoſe Aldermen, who ate 200 the firſt 
humour of the commander. Ciates to the chief officer in the common: council of a city a two: in 

Several among the learned maintain, that the Romans bor- | corporate town. AA. | ſecond, 

rowed this 8 b from Jupiter, who had appropriated the] EAR, Auris, the organ of hearing; or that part whereby ut of the | 

eagle as his own badge, in commemoration of its ſupplying. mals reeeive the impreſſion of ſounds. 5 ſemicire 

him wich nectar, while he lay concealed in Crete, for fear | The ear is generally divided into inter nal and external. The thi 

of being devoured by his father Saturn. Others hold that} +» external, or outer ear, in moſt animals, conſiſts of two pry ſpiral fe 

- they borrowed it from the Tuſcans, and others from the | © cipal parts, viz. that which appears prominent from ü fight. J 

1 | F . Low beta Shares 1» | head, called the auricle; and an inner part, which ente Or ais, 
= The Roman eagles, it muſt be obſerved, were not painted on | the full by a narrow paſſage, called the meatus auditri rides thi 
4 rg oe” a cloth, or flag; but were figures in relievo, of filver or gold, and leads to the auris or ear, properly ſo called- newel, a 
1 borne on the tops of pikes; the wings being diſplayed, and fre-“ The aur icle, or outer part of the external ear, is ſemicir oppolite | 
7 _ - © quently a thundetbolt in their tälons. Under the eagle, | lar, and contains divers ſinuoſities. Its upper part, hich The cavi 
on the pike, were piled bucklers, and ſometimes crowns. | the broadeſt, is called pinna, and ſometimes ala; and two wind 

Thus much we learn from the medals. See Feſchius in his] lower, which is narrower, ſofter, and pendant, the li 2 . 

*  Difere. de Infignibus. And Lipſius, de Militia Romana, L.  fibra, being that to which ladies hang their ear-rings, 1 » 

IV. Dial. -. 9447 44 2 The outer area, or extent of the dricle, is called the E v o br 

Conſtantine is ſaid to have firſt introduced the 2agle with two] and the inner, oppoſite thereto, the anthelix: the littey and the © 

heads, to intimate, that though. the empire ſeemed divided, it | tuberance of the fide next the face, is called the trau, K was 

was yet only one body. Others ſay, that it was Charlemaign,, cus; and the ridge juſt above, and oppoſite to it, thei The *. 

who reſuming the eagle, as the Roman enſign, added to it a| ,*ifragus : and the cavity, leading to the beginning o 

ſecond head: but that opinion is deſtroyed, by an cagle with | mectus, the concha, See each part deſcribed under itspry The ® the 

two heads, noted by Lipſius, on the Antonine column: as article. FILE is = FE B other 

| -- alſo by the eagle's only having one head on the ſeal of the | * The auricle ſtands out from the head, and is furrowed n RY 

golden-bull, of the emperor Charles IV. The conjecture, divers winding canals, which receive and collect the wan the 

therefore, of F. Meneſtrier, appears more probable, who! circumambient impreſſions, and undulations of ſound, ALLEOLI 

maintains, that as the emperors of the caſt, when there were | modify and forward them to the inner ear. Te is formed "ph Co 

two on the throne at the ſame time, ſtruck their coins-with | a thin cartilage, covered with a ſkin; It has two mull (og 

the impreſſion of a croſs, with a double traverſe, which each | which in men are very ſmall; whence ſome anatomiſs& the Fe I 

of them held in one hand, as being the ſymbol of the Chriſti- | _ there are any at all, though others increaſe their nume aud is to 

ans; the like they did with the eagle in their enfigns ; and three, one attollent, and two retrahent ; and others toi } args 


But in brutes, which move and prick the ears, 20 
- aſſes, c. they are very large and conſiderable. Thoſe 
have loſt their auricles, M. Dionis obſerves, have but a 

fuſed way of hearing; and are obliged either to forma 


applying the end of it to the meatus auditorins. 
The inner part of the external ear is poſſeſſed by the n 

auditorius, or auditory paſſage, which commences fron 
bottom of the concha, called the alvearium, and is cont 

in a winding direction, turning ſometimes this way, dt 
times that, to the membrana tympani. The meals b di 


which is furniſhed with divers little glands, that ſepa 


; ſerving to defend the ear from the ingreſs of vermi, 
other extraneous bodies. This meatus is all the extrm! 
in diverſe animals, as reptiles, birds, moles, diverſe fiſhes 
The farther end thereof is cloſed by a thin, dry, round, 
parent membrane, called the membrana tympani, and m 

. perly, tympanum, or drum, which ſeparates the ren 
from the internal. | if 
Behind the membrana tympani, is a cavity called, by Uf 
authors, the tympanum, cavitas tympant, concha inn 
\meatus auditorius internus. In this cavity are five cone 
ble parts, vix. four little bones, two apertures, © 

mina, or feneſtre, as many meatus's, or paſſages; 


the fapes, or ſtirrop: and the fourth, the orbiculart | 
, 8925 8 nearly of e ae bigneſs at the birth of the 
23 when it is arrived at maturity; ſo that all that 
is to harden them. 62" OY ae ane 
To give motion to theſe bories, is the office of the jd 
__ cavity; three of them belonging to the m 
| 4 i 3 hey ' y 


E A R 


uus, obliquus, and internus; and the fourth to the 
pa meatus's are, ſituated at the ſides of the cavity ; the 


into the palate, called aquzduttus ; the other, | 


hg "bigger, opening into the ſinus, in the mamillary 


its figure 
ws he Pals of the ſtapes. The other is called ro- 


whether it was an artery, a vein, or nerve, or the tendon of 


one of 


be a LED 
? io dura of the auditory nerve. 


o feneſtræ above-mentioned open into a cavity du 
aj" os petroſum, called the labyrinth, as being me tem, 
vith divers windings and meanders: in this cavity is ſuppoſed 
io be contained the innate air: it is divided into three parts; 
ihe firſt called the ve/7ible, by reaſon it leads into the other 
two: in it are obſerved nine apertures, or foramina. The 
ccond, placed on one fide of the veſtibulum, towards the back 
of the head, comprehends three round canals, diſpoſed in a 
Cmicircular form, and thence called canales ſemicirculares. 
The third is the cochlea, which conſiſts of two parts, viz. a 
ſpiral ſemi-oval canal; and a lamina, formed into a ſpiral 


's. ſtill growing leſs as it aſcends : the ſpiral lamina di- 
＋ this rl rn two, being faſtened by its baſe to this 
newel, and, by its other extremity, to the ſurface of the canal 

lite to the newel, by means of a very fine membrane. 
The cavity of the cochlea, thus divided, forms, as it were, 
two winding ſtaircaſes, both formed on the ſame newel, one 
over the other ; but without any communication between 
them. In the aqueduct is the auditory nerve; which conſiſts 


and the other, harder, portio dura: the ſoft part is ſpent on 
the organ of hearing, being divided into five branches, which 
form a delicate web, that lines the veſtibulum, cochlea, &c. 
| The hard part, paſſing out of the cranium, is diſtributed 
anong the parts of the external ear, &c. „ 1 
The other veſſels of the internal ear are arteries and veins 
from the carotids and jugulars.— Particular deſcriptions of each 
of the ear, ſee under the proper articles, FENESTRA, 
ALLEOLUS, STAPES, ORBICULARE, LABYRINTH, VEs- 
TIBLE, COCHLE® Semicirculares, AUDITORY Nerve, &c. 
The immediate organ of hearing has been generally ſuppoſed 
d be the membrane of the tympanum; but later anatomiſts 
ſtew this to be a miſtake, from divers inſtances, wherein that 
nembrane has been abſolutely deſtroyed, and broken, without 
be leaſt diminution of the ſenſe of hearing. 0 
be parts that bid the faireſt for this prerogative, ate thoſe 


e auditory nerve, ramified and diffuſed through theſe parts, 
reines the. impreſſions of ſounds, and propagates them to the 
kind, and under the external ear, are a number of large 
jands, called parotides, wherein is ſeparated a great deal of 
ak which is conveyed, by the extretory ducts, into the 
Pitempers incident to the ear, and adjacent parts, are noiſes, 


talbia, otocele, deafneſs, Sc. | 1 
e comparative anatomy of the ear furniſhes abundant in- 


-mio ces of the Creator's wiſdom.—In birds, the outer ear is 
ter a form proper for flight; not protuberant, as that would 
fiſhes, ruck their progreſs, but cloſe and covered. ESE | 


quadrupeds, its form is agreeable to the poſture and motion a 
the body, but admirably varied, according to their various 


] which means that timorous, defenceleſs creature, is 
d of the leaſt approach of danger: in others, it is 
Nered, to keep. out noxious bodies. . In the ſubterraneous | 
Aaupeds, who are forced to mine and dig for their food 
p tabitation, as a protuberant ear would obſtruct" them, 
i de lable to injuries, their ears are very ſhort, and are 
gd deep, and backwards in the head. F 
uu moles haye no auricle at all, but only a round hole, 


: the ſy the neck and ſhoulder. Some authors obſerve, that 
ulart- 3 or bee, is cloſed with a little ſkin, which 
, of be. ny ſhuts like an eye-lid. The ſea-calf, and the ſe- 
that age u becies of lizards an ſerpents, are likewiſe without any 


car. And the tortoiſe, cameleon, and generality of 
LN 49. Crauy, ; . ; 7 


igt. The canal makes two turns and an half round a newel, 


of tuo branches, or parts; the one ſoft, called portio mollis; 


lich compoſe the labyrinth; viz. the cochlea, lamina ſpi- 
veſtible, and ſemicircular canals : the portio mollis of | 


uns : in ſome, as the hare, it is large, open, and erect ; | 


EAR 


fiſhes, have the paſſage of the ear quite ſtopped, or covered 


over. And there is a fort of whale, which has the aperture 


of the ear under the ſhoulder. 
Among all the varieties in the ſtructure of this organ, none, 
as Dr. Grew obſerves, are more remarkable than thoſe in the 
paſſage into the os petroſum ; for in an owl, which perches 
on a tree, or beam, and hearkens after the prey beneath her, 
it is produced farther out above, than below, for the better 
reception of the leaſt ſound: in. a fox, which ſcouts under- 
neath the prey at rooſt, it is, for the ſame reaſon, produced 
farther out below: in a pole-cat, which hearkens ftrait for- 
wards, it is produced behind, for the taking of a forward 
ſound: whereas in a hare, which is very quick of hearing, and 
thinks of nothing but being purſued, it is ſupplied with a bony 


tube, directed backwards, fo as to receive the ſmalleſt and 


moſt diſtant ſound that comes behind her. 
Schelhammer denies the exiſtence of the innate air, ſo much 
talked of, in the labyrinth; and with good reaſon; as there is 
a paſlage out of the 
| the innate air muſt eſcape. This is paſt doubt; ſince, by 
| ſtopping the breath, and ſtraining, we can force the external 
air into the ear, and even hear it ruſhing in: when the paſſ- 
age is any way ſtopped, as by a cold, &c. the hearir 
by becomes dull and obtuſe ; and when, by ſtrong ſwallowing, 
or other motion of the throat, the paſlage is opened, we 
perceive, it by a ſudden crack, and immediately hear very 
Clearly, the load of feculent air being then diſcharged from 
the inner ear. SALLY „ 
Several naturaliſts and phyſicians have held, that cutting off 
the ear rendered perſons barren, and unprolific; and this idle 
notion was what firſt occaſioned the legiſlators to order the 
ears of thieves, &c, to be cut off, leſt they ſhould produce 


F . | 

The car has its beauties; which a good painter ought by no 
means to diſregard : where it is well formed, it would be an 
injury to the head to be hidden. Suetonius inſiſts, par- 


deſcribing the beauties of Aſpaſia, obſerves ſhe had ſhort 
ears, 75 | 5 Es wr 
Martial alſo ranks large ears among the number of de- 
. formities. Felibien. | „ | 
Among the Athenians, it was a mark of —_—_ to have the 
ears bored, or perforated. And, among the Hebrews and 
Romans, this was a mark of ſervitude. | 
Tingling of the Ear. See the article TinniTUs. | 
EaR, in muſic, denotes a kind of internal ſenſe, whereby we 


| . perceive and judge of harmony, and muſical ſounds. 


In muſic, we ſeem univerſally to acknowlege ſomething like 
a good ear. And the like diſtinction we ſhould, probably, 


denote thoſe powers of perception by. ß. 
Thus, a greater capacity of perceiving the beauties of paint- 
ing, architecture, &c. is called a 15 taſte. | 
EAR-RING. | der the tc! 1 END ANT. 

EaR-wax, 1 e 1 Crnuukx. 

EAR is alſo applied to a long cluſter of flowers, or ſeeds, pro- 
duced by certain plants; and uſually called, by botaniſts, ſpica. 
The flowers and ſeeds of wheat, rye, barley, 

ears. The ſame holds of the flowers of lavender, &c. 


knot of the ear: the lobes, or cells, wherein the grains are 
incloſed: the beard of the ear, &c. great numbers of ears of 
wheat have been known to ariſe from the ſame root, | 
ws EAR. See the article JEW. _ | 
ARING Third, See the article 'T'IRD, 85 
EARL, an Engliſh title of honour, or degree of nobility, n 
below a marquis, and above a viſcount. _ 
| Earls were antiently attendants. or aſſociates of the king in 
his councils; and martial expeditions; much as comites, 


ties, to execute their offices for them. | 3 
Hence, alſo; earls are called, in Latin, camites; in French, 
comtes, counts, c. — The Germans call them graves, - as 
landgrave, markgrave, palſgrave, &c. the Saxons, calaor- 
men; the Danes eorlas; and the Engliſh earls. 
Originally, the title earl always died with the man: Wil- 
liam the Conqueror firſt made it hereditary ; giving it in fee 
to his nobles, and annexing it to this or that ſhire or county: 
for the ſupport of the ſtate thereof, he allotted the third peny 
out of the ſheriff's court, iſſuing out of all pleas of the ſhire 
from which the earl took his title. But, of later days, the 
matter-is much altered. x | 
Earls are now created by charter, without any authority over, 
or particular. relation to, their. counties; and without any 
profit ariſing thence ; except ſome annual ſtipend out of the 
exchequer, for honour-fake. The number of carl being of 
late much increaſed, and no more counties being left for them, 
' ſeveral of them have made choice of ſome eminent part of a 


3 Co county, 


abyrinth into the throat, through which 


there- 


ticularly, on the beauties of Auguſtus's ears : and lian, 


_ a diſtin ſenſe from the external one of hearing; and call it 


acknowlege in other affairs, had we got diſtin names to 


Sc. grow in 


We ſay, the ſtem of the ear, i. e. its tube, or ſtraw ; the | 


counts, were of the magiſtrates of Rome, in quality of depu® _ 
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County, as Lindſey, Holland, Craven, Cc. Others, of fome | under their proper articles, Chalk, Pon. | Re 
| town, as Marlborough, Exeter, Briſtol, '&c. py oh ie of | Ten Ti aide! pap 5 e ee b. of d 
| - Tome village, or their own ſeat, park, Cc. as Godolphin, | Naturaliſts gene rank fand as a ſpecies 8 
Bolton, Danby, Wharton, &c. 252 0 I with no great . : fands being, i in Aae 0 . 
| Two earls we have who are not local, i. e. not dignified | cryſtals, or little tranſparent pebbles, calcinable 1 — 
from any places, but from noble families, viz. earl Rivers, | the addition of a fixed alkaline ſalt, fuſible and ; 1 by great 
and ear! Paulet. A third is denominated from his office, | _ into glaſs; and, therefore, properly reducible to qe A 
+ - wiz. the earl Marſhal. e 8 SH ae and 1 
| Earls are created by cincture of ſword, mantle, a cap, and a | By means of ſand it is, that the fatty earth is rende 4 68 Haar. 
Coronet put on his head, and à charter in his hand. They] and fit to feed vegetables, &c. for pure earth ay fertile 7 
are {tiled by the king, conſanguinei ny/tri, our couſinz. Their coaleſce into a hard coherent maſs, as in clay; — able w a 
he title is, ng potent and nible.lerd. Their coronet has the | imbodied, and, as it were, glued together * 78 thus one e 
| © pearls raiſed on points, with leaves between. unfit to nouriſh plants. But if with ſuch "arch 2 wy . 
.. £arl was a mighty title among the Saxons: it is obſerved to | hard cryſtals; which are indiſſoluble in water and Th th T Fs 
5 be the moſt antient of any of the peerage; and that there their figure, be intermixed, they will keep the il retain 3 
i no other title of honour, in uſe among the preſent nobility, | | earth open, and the earth itſelf looſe and — th 110 
which was likewiſe uſed among the Saxans, beſide it. — that means, will give room for the juices to move, aſc — * Ge 
The original titles of honour, among the Saxons, were, and for plants to be nouriſhed y Thus a Rs oy horizo! 
4 . Eveling, Ealvepman, and Degen or Dezn. The firſt |. planted either in the ſand alone, or in the fat glebe 7 5 whole 
: appropriated to thoſe of the royal family; the other two to | alone, receives no growth or increaſe ; but is either Aarved, hades: 
I the reſt of the nobility; "only the thani were afterwards ſuffocated: but mix the two, and the maſs becomes fer poets at 
2 1. Giſtinguiſhedinto majores and ininore. [ In eſfect, by means of ſand, the earth is rendered. i fax 1 Lact 
EAxI-MAxsRHAIL is a great officer; who had; antiently, ſe- | _ meaſure, organical : by preſerving a ſort of pores, and — Fa, Tat 
© "eral courts under his Juriſdiction, as the court of chivalry, ſtices therein, ſomewhat analogous to veſſels is eſſectel. b, foure 0 
v7 now almoſt £ forgotten; and the court of ; honour, ) lately re- ; which the juices of e earth may be conveyed, prepared, ; N . 
CCC . | eſted, circulated, and, at length, excreted and thrown ab upright 
He has alſo ſome pre-eminence in the court of marſhalſea; | | into the roots of plants. See Supplement, article Tir z the tray 
| Where he may ſit in judgment againſt criminals offending | Ca/ting in EARTH. See the article CasT1NG. ; borſema 
within the verge of the court; whence the chief officer under | EARTH, in geography, this terraqueous globe, or ball, where- circles, 
| him is called -#night-mar/hal,—Under him is alſo the heralds | on we inhabit, confiſting of land and ſea. dcularly 
office, or college of arms. 6448; The earth, conſidered in different relations, or habitud« yet the 
The office of earl-mar/hal. is hereditary in the. moſt noble] makes the ſubject of geography, and geometry, | veſſel ful 
family of Howard; and enjoyed by the duke of Norfolk, || 70 e of the EARTH is demonſtrated to be nearly. ſpherical nothing 
| the principal branch thereof; though now, for reaſons of | Thus the moon is frequently ſeen eclipſed by the ſhadoy of there is n 
| Rate, it is diſcharged by deputation: but yet it is to be ob- the earth; and, in all eclipſes, that ſhadow appears cin 2 mount: 
- ſerved, it is not given out of the name and family of | what way ſoever it be projected, whether towards eaſt, welt water is c 
Howard! b I | north, oFfouth, and howſoever its diameter vary, according above. 7 
EARNEST, Arrbæ, money advanced to complete or aſſure | to the greater or leſs diſtance from the earth, | The magnity 
"Il verbal bargain, and bind the parties .to the performance | Hence it follows, that the ſhadow of the earth, in all ſitua ameter co 
. | £ | RETRY tions, is really conical; and, conſequently, the body th authors, 
By the civil law, he who recedes from his bargain, loſes his | projects it, i. e. the earth, is nearly ſpherical, . by finding 
© earneſt: or, if the perſon who received the earneſt give back, e natural cauſe of this ſphericity of the globe is, accordin earth : but 
he is to return the earneſt double. But, with us, the effect] to Sir Iſaac Newton, the great principle of attraction, whic the differe 
of earngſt is more: the perſon who gave it, is in ſtrictneſs the Creator has ſtamped on all the matter of the univerk 8 the diffe 
* obliged thereby to abide by his bargain; and, in caſe he de-“ and whereby all bodies, and all the parts of bodies, mutul The meth 
_  Clins it, is not diſcharged upon forfeiting his earneſt; but may | attract one another. | aſtronomer 
be ſued for the whole money pulse. Hm And the fame is the cauſe of the ſphericity of the drops of tai dltance be 
EARTH, Terra, in natural philoſophy,” one of the four vulgar, | -quick-ſilver, &c. . 5 undoubted[ 
0 8 elements: defined à ſimple, dry, and cold We fay it is nearly ſpherical ; for the inequalities on its f | Ing accurac 
: fubſtance; and, as ſuch, an ingredient in the compoſition of 2 its being perfectly ſo: beſides that, Huygens a or b 
all natural bodies FFF N Sir Iſaac Newton have ſhewn, that the earth is higher an the ambit, 
It ſhould be well obſerved, that the element earth is a very | bigger under the equator, than at the poles: ſo that ts fi Paris feet; 
; different matter from the earth whereon we tread. - Ariſtotle, | nearly, is that of an oblate ſpheroid, ſwelling out towards t fatute mile 
b having laid down cold and dry as his firſt element, to give it] equatorial parts; and flatted, or contracted, towards the pol meter muſ 
. 2 ſuitable name, looked among the diverſe: bodies for that! Ihe ratio of the greater diameter to the leſs, Huygens der Radius, or 
which ſhould come the neareſt thereto; which being earth, mines to be as 578 to 577. | 5 200000 
be gave his firſt element that denomination: though thus The reaſon of this inequality is deduced from the diumal which, beir 
-* borrowing a word that had been uſed for: a different thing, | tation of the earth on its axis; as is already ſhewn in that ſild content 
. occaſioned a great part of his followers to run into an extra- the ſun. 55 | ; „ miles. On 
_  Vagant error, and to ſuppoſe," tliat this habitable foſſil earth | This roundneſs of the earth is further confirmed, by its ha arles, as on 
_."- " WI:2 CREE ß been frequently failed round: the firſt time was in the fe bed; viz 
EanrTH, in chymiſtry, is the fourth of the chymical elements, 1519. when Ferd. Magellan made che tour of the wit ande, Me; 
or principles, into which all bodies are refolvible by fire. || globe in 1124 days. In the year 1557. our countrym i allo d 
After drawing off the ſpirit, ſulphur, and phlegm, and falt, | Drake, performed the fame in 1056 days: in the peu 15 e 
e. gr. of wine, what remains in the retort is a taſteleſs, | Sir Thomas Cavendiſh made the ſame voyage in 777 G | nodons; the 
{melleſs, duſty matter, not capable, either of being raiſed by | Simon Cordes, of Rotterdam, in the year 1590. and, 40 #24 hours, 
_ diſtillation, or diſſolved by ſolution; and is called earth, or ou I G88. Oliver Noort, a Hollander, in 1077 n, | 
terra damnata, or caput mortuum. See CaruT Mortuum. | ill. Corn. van Schouten, in the year 1615. in 749 d other an 
This earth is ſuppoſed to be the baſis, or ſubſtratum of all | - Jac. Heremites, and Joh. Huygens, in the year 1623 * ET 36 
| bodies; and that wherein the other principles reſide. It is | days. All of whom, failing continually from eaſt to ug Gebe forr 
all that is ſolid, e. gr. in an animal, or vegetable body, i. e. length arrived in Europe, whence they ſet forth : 1 Nich 
all the real vaſcular parts; the reſt being juices. - I | the courſe of their voyage, obſerved all the Spe, | *aſons, f 
Eanru, in natural hiſtory, is a foffil or terreſtrial matter, of the heavens and earth, to correſpond to and co Ue motige 
_ whereof our globe rincipally conſiſts; whoſe character is, | - ſpherical fignre.. ; 3 
to be neither lifſoluble by fire, water, nor air; not tranſpa- | What the earth loſes of its ſphericity by mountains 25 * 
rent; more fuſible than ſtone; and generally containing ſome | leys, is nothing conſiderable; the higheſt eminec: 
degree of, fatneſs. ee eee e e ſcarce equivalent to the minuteſt protuberance on the * 
Of ſuch earths, ſome are ſimple and immutable; others, com - of a lemon: what it loſes by the ſwelling of we 4 
„ pound and . Of the firſt kind is chalk, pumice, and more feniible. d les bl 
rotten-ſtone ; of the ſecond, or compound kind, are boles of | Sir Iſaac Newton makes the greateſt diameter 30 F the l 
all kinds, red, white, and brown; fullers ed+th ; the divers] than the les, fixing the ratio, as 692 to 688. 11d ne 
_ Kinds of medicinal earth, as the Cretica, Hungarica, Turcica, were in a fluid ſtate, its revolution round its ot 
© Suecica, Lemnian earth, Malta carth, terra igillata, c. To] farily make it put on ſuch a figure, by reaſon 10 We 
tis claſs are likewiſe referred argillz, or clay-earths, formed] force being greateſt towards the equator, = 100 . 
into P ware. 2M He es there riſe and ſwell moſt; and that it ſhould be region 
Theſe earths are all 8 reſolvible into an oil, a little ¶ neceſſary, to keep the ſea in the equinoctia "no" 
cid ſalt, Oc. and à calx, which is the baſis, or the earth, |- overflowing the earth thereabouts. 0 which 0 
-. properly ſo called. See the · diverſe kinds of earths deſcribed. | Add, that experiments, made on pendulums, WR" 


” | 4 
; 


: ſpheroidiſm of the earth beyond queſtion. 


Fa, Tacquet draws ſome pretty concluſions from the ſpherical | 


Th magnitude of the EARTH, and the number of miles is di- 


| further or better can be expected. According to that author, 


+ #fferent lengths, to ſwing equal times here and at the 
bo evince the ſame thing. NN 
1. Je la Hire, and M. Derham, indeed, have ſhewn, that 
\- diverſity ma ariſe, either from the greater heat, or the 
(15 rarity, of the air there than here; as having obſerved 
ire variation between pendulums, when heated, and cold; 
we hen in vacuo, and open air. But, beſides that Sir 
nl Menton, and M. Bernoulli, have ſet aſide theſe cauſes, 
-nſuſicient» M. Caſſini has found, that the degrees of a 
” ka grow larger, the farther we go towards the line, by 
- eight hundredth part of every degree; which puts the 


--nts had various opinions as to the figure of the 

15 9 _ as Anaximander, held it elindrcl and 
hers as Leucippus, in form of a drum. But the principal 
* was, that it was flat; that the viſible horizon was 
the bounds of the earth, and the ocean the bounds of the 
horizon; that the heavens and earth above this ocean were the 
whole viſible univerſe; and that all beneath the ocean was 
hades: of which opinion were not only divers of the antient 
and philoſophers, but alſo ſome of the Chriſtian fathers, 


3; Lactantius, St. Auguſtine, &c. 


of the earth; as, 1. That if any part of the ſurface of 
the earth were quite plain, a man could no more walk. 
upright thereon, than on the ſide of a mountain. 2. That 


the traveller s head goes a greater ſpace than his feet; and a] 


horſeman than a footman, as moving equal arches of greater: 
circles. 3. That a veſſel, full of water, being raiſed perpen- 
dicularly, ſome of the water will be continually flowing out, 
yet the veſſel ſtill remain full ; and, on the contrary, if a 
eſe] full of water be let perpendicularly down, « though 
thing low out, yet it will ceaſe to be full: conſequently, 
there is more water contained in the ſame veſſel at the foot of 
2 mountain, thaa on the top; by reaſon the ſurface of the 
water is compreſſed into a b. er of a leſs ſphere below than 
dove. Tacg. Aſtronom. L. I. c. 2. X 


meter contains, has been variouſly determined, by various| 
authors, antient and modern. The way to arrive at it is, 
by finding the quantity of a degree of a great circle of the 
wrth: but this degree is found very different, according to 
the different methods and inſtruments made uſe of, as well 
x the different obſervers. * . | 
The method obſerved by Mr. Norwood, and the French 
atronomers, Picard, Caſſini, &c.: viz. by meaſuring the 
diſtance between two remote places on the ſame meridian, is 
undoubtedly the beſt; and was performed with ſuch exceed- 
ing accuracy, eſpecially. by M. Caflini, that hardly any thing 


the ambit, or circumference of the earth, is 123750720 
Paris feet; or 134650777 Engliſh feet; or 25031 4 of our 
ſatute miles: whence, ſuppoling the earth ſpherical, its di- 
meter muſt be 7967 ſtatute miles; ar.d, conſequently,” its 
ndus, or ſemidiameter, may be taken, in à round number, 
for 200000000 feet; its ſurface will be 199444206 miles; 
wich, being multiplied into + of its ſemidiameter, gives the 
ld content of the globe of the earth 264856000000 cubic 
mules. On the ſurface of the earth, are conceived the ſame 
arcles, as on the ſurface of the mundane ſphere already de- 
nded; viz, an EQUATOR, ECLIPTIC, TROPICs, PoLAR 
Grdes, MexIDIAans, Horizon, PARALLELS, &c. which 
ke; as alſo SPHERE, and GLOBE. 1 
The terraqueous globe is now generally granted to have two 
nouons; the one diurnal, around its own axis, in the ſpace 
#24 hours, which conſtitutes the natural day, or nycthe- 


meron, ' 

The ther annual, round the ſun, in an elliptical orbit, or 
nck, in 365 days, 6 hours, conſtituting the year. 

um the former we derive the diverſities of night and day 
(xe Niohr and Dax); and from the latter, the viciſſitudes 
i ſeaſons, ſpring, ſummer, &c, 1 


dee the motion of the earth proved, under the article EARTH 
in aftronomy, 


ry dz. I, The external part, or cruſt, which is that from 
Vaich vegetables ariſe, and animals are nouriſhed. 2. The 
malle, or intermediate part, which is poſſeſſed by foſſils, ex- 
er than human labour ever yet penetrated. 3. The 
» or central part, which is unknown to us; though, | 
nay authors, ſuppoſed of a magnetic nature; by others, a 
or ſphere of fire; by others, an abyſs, or collection off 
ks furrounded by the ftrata of earth; and, by others, a| 
3 empty ſpace, inhabited by animals, who have their 
| a; plants, and other conveniencies, within the fame :| 
vide the body of the globe into two parts; viz. the ex- 
Part, which they call the cortex, including the whole] 
T-mals of the firata-of the earth; and the internal, 


uternal 


Py 


the terraqueous globe we diſtinguiſh three parts, or re- 


DAR 


which they call the nucleus, being of a different naturs fie 


the former, and poſſeſſed by fire, water, or the like. 

The external part of the globe either exhibits inequalities; 28 
mountains and valleys; or it is plain and level; or dug in 
chanels, fiſſures, beds, &c. for rivers, lakes, ſeas, c. 


Theſe inequalities in the face of the earth are, by moſt na- 


turaliſts, ſuppoſed to have ariſen from a rupture, or ſubverſion of 


the earth, by the force either of the ſubterraneous fites or wa- 


ters. The earth, in its natural and original ſtate, Des Cartes, 
and, after him, Burnet, Steno, Woodward; Whiſton, and 
others, ſuppoſe to have been perfectly round, ſmooth, and 
equable; and they account for its preſent rude and irregular 
form, principally from the great deluge. See DELUGE, 


In the external, or cortical part of the earth, we meet with 


various ſtrata, which are ſuppoſed to be the ſediments of va- 
rious floods; the waters whereof, being replete with matters of 
divers kinds, as they dried up, or ouſed through, depoſited 
theſe different matters; which, in time, hardened into ſtrata 
of ſtone, ſand, coal, clay, &c: e eee 
Dr. Woodward has conſidered the buſineſs of theſe ſtrata, with 
great attention; v1z. their order, number, ſituation with re- 
ſpect to the horizon, depth, interſections, fiſſures, colour, 
conſiſtence, &c. He aſcribes the origin and formation of 
them all, to the great flood, or cataclyſmus. At that terrible 
revolution, he ſuppoſes all the terreſtrial bodies, of all kinds, to 
have been diſſolved, and mixed with the waters, and ſuſtained 
therein, ſo as only to conſtitute one common maſs therewith. 
This maſs of terreſtrial particles, intermixed with water, he 
ſuppoſes to have been at length precipitated to the bottom; 
and that generally, according to the laws of gravity, the heavieſt 
ſinking belt and the lighter in their order. By ſuch means 
were the ſtrata formed, whereof the earth conſiſts; which, at- 
_ taining their ſolidity and hardneſs by degrees, have continued 


ſo ever ſince. Theſe ſediments he further concludes to have 


been, at firſt, all parallel and concentrical ; and the ſurface of 
the earth formed thereby, perfectly ſmooth and regular: but 


that, in courſe of time, divers changes happening, from earth- 


quakes, volcano's, &c. the order and regularity of the ſtrata 
was diſturbed and broken; and the ſurface of the earth, by ſuch 
means, brought to the irregular form, in which it now ap- 
pears. See further particulars under DELUGE, 14 
EARTH, in aſtronomy, is one of the primary planets, according 
to the ſyſtem of Copernicus. Its character is Q. - 75 


In the hypotheſis of Ptolemy, the earth is the centre of the 


ſyſtem. 


hether the earth move, or remain at reſt, 7. e. whether it 


be fixed in the centre, with the ſun, heavens, and ftars 


moving round the ſame from eaſt to weft ; or whether, the 


heavens and ſtars being at reſt, the earth move from \weſt to 
eaſt; is the great article that diſtinguiſhes the Ptolemaic from 


the Copernican ſyſtem. - 


Mation of the Exk Tn. — The happy induſtry of the aftrono- 
mers of our age has put the mobility of the earth beyond all 


reaſonable doubt: on which account, the names of Copernicus, 


Gaſſendus, Kepler, Hook, Flamſteed, c. will ever be 
mentioned wtth the higheſt honour, | : 

Indeed, the ſame motion had been held by many of the an- 
tient philoſophers. Cicero, in his Tuſc. Quæſt. aſſures us, 


that Nicetas, of Syracuſe, firſt diſcovered that the earth had a 


diurnal motion, by which it revolved round its axis in the ſpace 
of 24 hours: and Plutarch, de Placit. Philsſaph. tells us, that 


| Philolaus diſcovered its annual motion round the ſun. And, 
about 100 years after Philolaus, Ariſtarchus the Samian pro- 


poſed the motion of the earth, in ſtronger and clearer terms, 
as we are aſſured by Archimedes, in Arena. 

But the religious opinions of the heathen world prevented the 

doctrine's becoming more cultivated. For, Ariſtarchus being 


accuſed of ſacrilege by Cleanthes, for moving Veſta, and the 


tutelar deities of the univerſe, out of their places, the philo- 
ſophers began to lay aſide ſo perilous a poſition. N 

Many ages afterwards, Nic. Cuſanus revived the antient 
ſyſtem, in his De#. de Pignorant. and aſſerted the motion 
of the earth: but the dogma got but little ground till the 
time of Copernicus, who ſhewed its great uſe and advantages 
in aſtronomy ; and who had, immediately, all the philo- 
ſophers and aſtronomers, that durſt think differently from the 
croud, and were not afraid of eccleſiaſtical cenſures, on his 
ſide. So that Kepler, his contemporary, made no ſcruple to 


„Hadierno tempore præſtantiſſimi quique phileſophorum & 
3 


co ddſtipulantur: ſecta «jt hæc glaces; 


vincimus ſuffragiis melioribus 7 ceteris pene ſala obflat ſuper- 
fittio, aut metus a Cleanthibus. © - 


The arguments alleged againſt the motion of the earth are 


weak and frivolous. The principal are, 
I. Thatit is a heavy body, and very unfit form otion. 


2. That if the carth were to move round its axis in 24 hours, 


all our houſes, buildings, &c. would tumble down. 


3- That bodies would not fall upon the places ay | 
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under them; nor could a bullet, e. gr. ſhot perpendicular] 
from the ground, fall back again upon the ſame ſpot. | 
That it is contrary to the words of ſcripture. 
| to our ſenſes; which r 


epreſent the 
e ſun in motion. A | 


* 0 That it is 
ond at reſt, bp | | | 
The arguments for the motion of the earth are of another 
1 carry other ſort of evidence with them; being de- 
duced from actual obſervation and phænomena, and not from 
the fanciful ſurmiſes of timorous zealots. They are theſe: 
1. The ſun will equally appear in motion, and the earth as 
ſtanding ftill, to a ſpectator on the earth, whether the ſun, 
really move round the earth at reſt, or the earth move round 


( Tab. Aftronom. fig. 15. no 2.), 
and the ſun in 1; the ſun will then appear in T. And, ſup- 
poſe the ſun to proceed in an orbit ſurrounding the earth, 


the ſun at reſt. 
For ſuppoſe the earth in T 


from 1 to 2, he will then appear in 8; and, if he proceed 
fuarther to 3, he will be ſeen in LU: and thus will he appear 
to go on, according to the order of the ſigns in the ecliptic. 
25 | e earth in 1, and the ſun in 8, the ſun 
will now be ſeen in =; let the earth go on from 1 to 2, the 
. ſun will appear, to the inhabitants of the earth, to have pro- 
© ceeded from to ; and if the earth proceed to 3, the fun 
will appear to have advanced farther from M to 1; and ſo 
dn, according to the ſucceſſions of the ſign of the ecliptic. | 
Thus does the ſun appear alike to move, whether he really 
move, or ſtand ſtill; ſo that the objection from ſenſe is of no 
ſuppoſed to have moved a certain 
ſpace, from weſt to eaſt, the ſun, earth, and other planets, 
together with the fixed ſtars, will all ſeem, to an inhabitant | 
olf that planet, to have moved juſt ſo far round it the contrary | 


For, ſuppoſe a ſtar M (fig. 16. no 2.) in the zenith of an in- 
habitant of a planet placed in T; and ſuppoſe the planet to 
have revolved on its axis from weſt to eaſt; in a certain 
ſpace of time, the ſun 8 will have arrived at the zenith of 
T; then the ſtar I, then N, then the earth L; and at 
in. To the inhabitant of the planet, 
therefore, the ſun 8, with the earth L, and the ſtars I, N, 
M. Sc. will appear to have moved round the planet a con- 


2. If one ot the planets be 


length the ſtar M 


the inhabitants of the planets (if any ſuch there be), 
the mundane ſphere, with the ſun, ſtars, and all the other 
planets, will, as to us, appear to move round them from eaſt 
to weſt. And, accordingly, the inhabitants of our planet, the 
delufive appearances with 


only liable to the ſame 
thoſe of the ref}. | - | 
3. The orbits of all the planets include the ſun, as the com- 
mon centre of them all: but it is only the orbits of the ſupe- 
rior planets that include the earth; which, however, is not | 
- In the centre of any of them, as we have alread 
der the articles Sud, and PLANET. 
4. The earth's orbit being proved to be 
mis and Mars, it follows, that the earth muſt turn round the 
fun ;/ for, as it lies within the orbits of the ſuperior planets, | - 
their motion would indeed appear unequal and irre 
they would never either be 
this ſuppoſition. 
5. From the orbits and 


y ſhewn, un- 


between thoſe of Ve- | 


ſtationary or retrogr 


periods of the ſeyeral planets about the 
| fun, and of the moon and ſatellites round the earth, Ju- 
piter, and Saturn, it is evident, that the law of gravitation is 
- - the ſame towards the earth, Jupiter, and Saturn, as towards 
the ſun; and the periodical times of the ſeveral bodies moving 
, are in the ſame ratio to their ſeveral diſtances 


around each 


hypotheſis of the earth's an- 
nual motion, her periodical time exactly ſuits this law, bearing 
ſuch a proportion between thoſe of Mars and Venus, as the ſe- 
veral other bodies, directed by the ſame law, do bear; i. e. the 
- ſquares of the periods are, in all, as the cubes of the diſtances | 
from the centre of their. orbits. But ſuppoſing the earth, too, 
at reſt, this law is broken moſt exorbitant. 
For, if the earth do not move round the ſun, the ſun 
move, with the moon, round the earth: now, the diſtance 
of the ſun to that of the moon, being 10000 to 46; and the 
. moon's period being leſs than 28 days, the ſun's period | 
- ſhould be found no leſs than 242 years; whereas, in fact, it 
is but one year. Which ſingle conſideration Mr. Whiſton 
thinks of weight enough to determine the controverſy between 
the two ſyſtems, and to eſtabliſh the motion of the earth for | 


ever, | [Le | 
- Whereas, ſuppoſing our earth to have once revolved about 
the ſun in a circular orbit, whoſe ſemidiameter were equal to 
the earth's original diſtance from the ſun ſix degrees paſt its pe- 
. Tihelion, the annual period would be found exactly and ſur- 
ual to the lunar of the antient ſolar year, which 
cy commenſurate ; containi 
periodical months, i. e. 365 days, four hours, 19 minutes. 
6, The diſtances of certain of the fixed ftars from the zenith 
have been obſerved to be various, at various times of the year. 


Now, it is certain, that, 


12 ſynodical, or 13 


E AR 


That, particularly, of the pole-ſtar from the pol 
diſcovered by Mr. Flamſteed from repeated ober has bee 
ſeven years ſucceſſively, to be greater about the vations for 
ſtice, than about the winter, by about 40 ſecong; N ſol. 
it appears, that the earth changes its ſituation; rec Gin ee 
the pole · ſtar, and returning back to it again annual ing fry 
Which argument is further confirmed from this 5 
earth is nearer the ſun at Chriſtmas, than at Midſumaa de 
appears, both from the ſun's apparent diameter 1 ; 2 
in December than in June; and from its motion ORF Log 
by one 25th part, in the former ſeaſon, than * 2 
whence it is, that there are about eight days more _ 
ſummer half-year, viz. from March to September 2 th 
the winter, from September to March, e 
7. Either the heavenly bodies revolve round the earth 
ours, or the earth revolves round its axis in that ah mY 
the planets, revolving round the ſun, perform their mers, 
in greater or Jeſs times, as their orbits are greater or 10 
i. e. a8 are more or leſs remote from the ſun, Of 5 
ſequence, if the ſtars and plancts revolved round the I 
they would perform their revolutions in unequal times 
cording as their orbits, or their diſtances, were unequally 15 
At leaſt, the fixed ſtars, which are at ſuch prodigious diflan 's 
from the earth, would never move round it in 24 hours 5 
the neareſt planet is ſuppoſed to do. | — 
This is an inelegancy, which is avoided in the ſyſtem whe 
the earth is ſuppoſed to move; and where every planet is f 
much the longer in deſcribing its annual orbit round the fu; 
as that orbit is greater. | 
8. In all the works of nature which we are acquainted with 
the Creitor appears to act by the ſhorteſt, eaſieſt, and ſimple 
means. Now, if the earth be at reſt, and the ſtars maid 
the velocity of theſe latter muſt be immenſe ; and yet all th 
purpoſes thereof might have been anſwered, by a modem 
motion of the earth alone. 1 5 
For the moon's mean diſtance from the earth is 57 ſe 
diameters of the earth; which, ' ſuppoſing a. ſemidiameter 
the earth 3440 geographical miles, amounts to 190080 mils 
Hence, the circumference of the moon's diurnal circle bei 
1231380 ſuch miles, the moon's horary motion mull | 
483308 miles; conſequently, in each ſecond, a ſpace |; 
than that of the pulſe of an artery, the moon, though t 
ſloweſt of all the heavenly bodies, muſt move three miles: 
five gths. Again, the ſun's mean diſtance from the « 
is 22000 ſemi-diameters of the earth, or 7 5680000 geo 
phical miles; conſequently the ſun's diurnal progreks, wh 
in the equator, muſt be 475270409 miles: and, thereh 
in the ſpace of one ſecond, i. e. in the twinkling of an 
he muſt move 5480 miles. : 
Again, the diſtance of the ſun from the earth is to th 
of Mars, nearly as one and a half; to that of Jupiter 
one to five and a quarter; and to that of Saturn, as one 
nine: wherefore, as the diurnal ſpace, and all other thi 
| deſcribed in the ſame time, are in the ſame ratio, Ma 
in one twinkling of an eye, muſt fly 8222, Jupiter 2068 
and Saturn 52060 miles. Laſtly, the fixed ſtars being) 
vaſtly more remote from the earth than Saturn, their mo 
in or near the equator muſt be vaſtly ſwifter than that 
Saturn. | SE ; 33 FED 
9. If the earth be at reſt, and the ſtars move by any comm 
motion, the ſeveral planets muſt each day deſcribe ſene 
ſpirals running forth to. a certain term towards the north, 
thence returning to the oppoſite term towards the fout 
ſometimes narrower, and ſometimes broader. 1 
For the diſtances of the ſeveral planets from the zenith 
every day, increaſing to a certain point towards the 1 
and thence decreaſing again towards the ſouth ; mg” 
| the altitude of the pole being always found the ſame, and! 
planets not returning to the ſame point of the mne, | 
do not deſcribe circles, but ſpirals. Add, that 35 wy 
planets do. not retain the ſame diſtance from the earth, bu 
' ſometimes nearer, and ſometimes recede farther mm | 
1 22 diſtance, a greater ſpiral, and at 2 lefs, a lels, l 
cribed. : 15 5 
Further, as their motion is ſlower when the pantie 5 
from the earth, the greater ſpirals are deſcribed in lebe 1 
than the leſſer. And, as the greateſt and leaſt _ 
wece from the earth is not affixed to the ſame poll 


ef 
fel 


. 


from the beginning. 5 und 
10. Bodies let fall from any conſiderable height * 75 
experiment, not to fall upon the ſpot perpendi 
them, but to the ſouth-eaſt thereof. See DESCENT: | 
The experiment was propoſed to Dr. Hook in — i f 
by a perſon who ſuggeſted, that, if the earth had wt 
motion, the body would fall to the eaſt of the pF, 1 
Dr. Hook, on that occaſion, read a diſcourſe 1 0 ; 
Society, wherein he endeavoured, à prior, 40 27, 
curve a falling body would deſeribe; aftrüng Fils, 
that the fall of the body would not be directiy 1 / 
eaſt ; , which was confirmed by divers actual iat. , 
as 1 | 15 8 
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| er of gravity is found to decreaſe as you approach 
We The 1 4 which is a circumſtance — agrees to 
e which have a motion on their axis, and them only, 
ne really the neceſſary reſult of ſuch motion. | 
27 Tevolving on its axis, the parts, or appendages 
For 6 A continually endeavouring to recede from the 
ee Conſequently, the equator being a great circle, and 
2 all decreaſing towards the poles, the centrifugal 
; is greateſt in the equator, and decreaſes towards the 
in the ratio of the diameters of the parallels to that of 
uator. Now the power of gravity determines the ſeve- 
ts or appendages towards the centre of the whole: con- 
{quently the centrifrugal force, acting contrary to the power of 
wy retards the deſcent of bodies, and that moſt where it 
Ir computes that the force of gravity to the centrifu- | 
force at the equator is as 289 to 1; conſequently, a body 
aced there, would loſe one 289th part of the weight it would | 
have, were the earth at reſt. : onſequently, the centrifugal 
. at the poles being infinitely ſmall, a body will there 
reich 289 pounds, which at the equator only weighs 288. 
12. The following is an actual demonſtration of the earth's 
motion, drawn from phyſical cauſes, for which we are in- 
%bted to the diſcoveries of Sir Iſaac Newton; and which Dr. 
Keil takes for concluſive and unanſwerable. TER, 
All planets, it is demonſtrated, gravitate towards the ſun : 
nd obſervations teſtify to us, either that the earth turns round |. 
he ſun, or the ſun round the earth, in ſuch a manner, as to 
leſcribe equal areas in equal times. But it is demonſtrated 
Ether, that whenever bodies turn round each other, and re- 
mate their motion by ſuch a law, the one muſt of neceſſity 
* to the other: conſequently, if the ſun in its motion 
0 


„the earth muſt likewiſe | adi gp towards the ſun. 
Iain, the ſame author has demonſtrated, that when two bo- 
ties gravitate to one another, without directly approaching one 
another in right lines; they muſt both of them turn round 
their common centre of gravity : the ſun and earth, therefore, 
do both turn round their common centre of gravity z; but the 
un is ſo great a body in reſpect of our earth, which is, as it 
were, but a point; that the common centre of gravity of 
the two bodies, will lie within the body of the ſun itſelf, and | 


turns round a point, which is in the body of the ſun ; and 
therefore it turns round the ſun. Q. E. D. | 
To ſay no more, to ſuppoſe the earth at reit, confounds and 
deſtroys all the order and harmony of the univerſe, annuls its 
laws, and ſets every part at variance with other, robs the 
Creator of half the praiſe of his work, and mankind of the 
pleaſure of the contemplation thereof. In effect, it renders 
the motions of the planets inextricable and uſeleſs, which 
otherwiſe are plain and ſimple. So that ſuch of the later 
alttonomers, as have aſſerted it with the moſt zeal, have been 
forced to ſet it aſide, when they came to compute the motions 
the planets. None of them would ever attempt to com- 
pute theſe motions in variable ſpirals; but in all their theories 


the fiurnal ſpirals into circles. 
Thus, the Jeſuit Ricciglus, tho he, at the pope's command, 
opoſed the motion of the earth with all his might, as ſome- 
lung contrary to holy ſcripture ; yet, to frame aſtronomical 
cles, which ſhould any thing tolerably agree to obſervation, 


only refuge. | 
This, De Chales, another of the ſame fraternity, frankly 
cinfelles: (P. Ricciolus— nullas tabulas aptare pothit, qua vel 
; medrecriter obſervationibus reſponderent ; niſi ſecundum ſyſtema 
LATE motz ; notwithſtanding, that he called in all the fo- 
deten and forced aſſiſtances of moveable epicycles ; ſo that 
in his ¶ tronomia reformata, where he undertakes to give ac- 
rite tables of the celeſtial motions, he gives into the hy- 

Pitheſis of the motion of the earth, De Chales Aſtron. 


nat sf Hg 18 
echtem, then, which ſuppoſes the earth at reſt, is, of it- 


10 falt { . : . , 
t 15 Ja af, of no uſe, or ſignificancy, in aſtronomy; nor does it 


eff F r more in phyſics? for the principal phænomena are no- 
e. of x  Eeducible from it ; but the retainers thereto are either 
1 wy vc * ly to the immediate agency of the Deity (which in| 


is e ſame as the reductio ad abſurdum in geome „or 
A ons and principles unknown. 4 _ — oh 
ktio oppoſe the motion of the earth, as contrary to reve- 
fins ; there being mention made, in holy ſcripture, of the 
nling and ſetting ; of his ſtanding ſtill in the+time of 
| az 3 and his going back in that of Hezekiah. - 
5 oy ake the genuine ſenſe of theſe paſſages, the laws of 
* e muſt be ſettled. 1. Then, we ſuppoſe, that 
r Veral words of ſcripture have their ſeveral ideas cor- 


oſe ideas are excited by the reading. 2. That the 


gravitate to the earth; action or re- action being equal and 


not far from the centre of the ſun. The earth therefore, | 


they tacitly ſuppoſe the earth to move on its axis, ſo as to turn 


© was forced to have recourſe to the motion of the earth, as | 


{1 5 to them; and that a man takes their ſenſe, in 
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or ; f 
I Noſepture, attentively read, are ſufficient to excite 
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thoſe ideas in a mind not prepoſſeſſed. Hence, 3. It follows, 
that either God muſt have exhibited the definitions of the 
words that occur in ſcripture; or, that he ſuppoſes prior no- 
tions, and leaves us to take their ſenſe in the ordinary way. 


Hence, 4. We argue, that no other ideas are to be affixed to 


the words of ſcripture, but ſuch as occur to a perſon who 


looks or attends to the things themſelves ſpoken of. 


By the ſun's riſing, therefore, is-meant no more than his re- 
appearance in the horizon, after he had been hid below it : 
and by his ſetting, an occultation of the ſun, which was before 
viſible in the horizon. When the preacher therefore ſays, Ec- 
cleſ. i. 5. The ſun riſes, and ſets, and returns to his place; he 
means, doubtleſs, no more than the ſun, which before was hid, 


is now ſeen in the horizon ; and after being there conſpicuous, 
is hid again, and at length re-appears in the eaſt, For thus 


much only appears to a perſon who views theſun ; and there- 
fore thus much, and no more, is expreſſed by the ſacred 
writers, h 5 5 | 
In like manner, when in Joſh. x. 12, 13. the ſun and moon 
are ſaid to have ſtood ſtill; all meant by ſtation is, that they 
did not change their place, with reſpe& to the earth. For 
that general, by Sun, /tand thou fill &ver Gibeon, and thou moon, 
over the valley of Ajalon; required no more, than that the ſun, 
which then appeared over that city, ſhould not change 
its ſituation. And from his bidding the ſun to keep its ſitua- 
tion, it would be unjuſt to infer, that it moves round the 
earth at reſt. 5 | 
Gaſſendus, very pertinently to the preſent purpoſe, diſtinguiſhes 
two ſacred volumes, the one written, called the bible; the 
other, nature, or the world; God having manifeſted himſelf 
by two lights, the one of revelation, and the other of de- 
monſtration. Accordingly, the interpreters of the former 
are divines, of the latter mathematicians. As to matters 
of natural knowlege, the mathematicians are to be con- 
ſulted; and as to the objects of faith, the prophets ; the for- 
mer being no leſs interpreters, or apoſtles, from God to 
© men, than the latter. And as the mathematician would 
* be' judged to wander out of his province, if he ſhould 


. 


pretend to controvert, or ſet aſide, any article of faith 
from principles of geometry; ſo it muſt be granted, the 


© divines are no leſs out of their limits, when they venture 
to pronounce on a point of natural knowlege, beyond 
the reach of any not verſed in geometry, and optics, merely 


from holy ſcripture, which does not pretend to teach an 


© thing of the matter.” | | 1 
For inſtances, we may quote Lactantius, and Auguſtine; 
* the firſt of whom rendered himſelf ridiculous by diſputing, 
from ſcripture, againſt the roundneſs of the earth; and the 
latter, againſt the antipodes.” See ANTIPODES. 

The earth thus proved to move, it is to be further obſerved, 
that the altitude of the pole being found at all times of the 
year, i. e. in all points of its annual orbit (the ecliptic), to 
be the ſame; it follows, that the earth proceeds in ſuch 
manner along its orbit, as that its axis is conſtantly parallel to 

the axis of the world, and of conſequence parallel to itſelf. 

This motion, which Copernicus calls the motion of libration, 
may be well enough illuſtrated, by ſuppoſing a globe, with its 
axis parallel to that of the earth, painted on the flag, or an- 
cient of a maſt, moveable on its axis, and continually driven 
by the weſt wind, while it makes the tour of an iſland: it is 
evident, that in every ſituation of the ſhip, the axis of the 


painted globe will continue parallel to the axis of the 


world, | | 
According to Sir Iſaac Newton's principles, the earth's axis 


does, in every annual revolution, incline. twice towards the 


_ ecliptic, and twice return to its former poſition. On which 
mutation it is,- that the preceſſion of the equinoCtial points is 
ſuppoſed to depend; and as Mr. Flamſteed imagines, the an- 
nual parallax of the fixed ſtars likewiſe. 8 


Latitude of the EARTH. 7 g { LATITUDE. 
| CS 3 
Longitude of the EARTH. LoNGITUDE. 

Inclination of the axis of the 


EARTH. See INCLINATION, 
Ax1s, and AN LEK. 


EARTH, in agriculture and gardening. See SoIL, LAxp, &c. 
Untried EARTH, the ſoil, or earth, which is fix or ſeven inches 
deep, where neither ſpade nor plough has reached. 54: 


This is greatly recommended by Mr. Lawrence, for amend- 
ments and improvements, both in the fruit and kitchen gar 
den: he aſſures us, from his own experience, that no kind of 
compoſt, made with art, exceeds it ; and adds, that if the 
choiceſt fruit-trees be planted herein, they preſently diſcover 
an uncommon healthfulneſs and vigour : and that if any ten- 
der ſort of annuals be diſcretely ſown in this earth, made fine 
by ſifting, their looks, colour, &c. ſoon diſcover that oy 
like the ſoil. Melons and cucumbers need no other compoſt 
but this untried earth: and aſparagus itſelf will proſper, at 
leaſt, as well in this untried earth, if laid a foot and a half 
deep, as with all the uſual expence of dung. Though for the 
tenderer flowers, and exotics, this earth is not found to have 
any extraordinary 9 For annual plants, produced 
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. ſuffice: on other occaſions, a greater depth is required. 
pan EaRTH. See the article E. | 
ARTH black. See the article BLACK. * | 
Fullers EARTH. r FULLERsS Earth. 
Samian EARTH. SAMIAN Earth, &c. 
| Lemnian EARTH. See J LEMNIAN Earth. 
Sealed EARTH. EE SIGILLATA terra. 
Sozap EARTH. © Soar earth. 
EarTa-Bacs, ſacs d terre, in fortification. See SACKS of 
earth | 157 


EaRTRH- Hax. See the article Plume Al Lu. 

EARTHED ſugar, See the article SUGAR. | 

EARTHEN floors. See the article FLooR. 

neral ſenſe. See INTERRING. 

EARTHING, in agriculture, and Gepe denotes che cover- 
of vines, celery, and other rubs and plants, with zarth. 


; ine | 
EARTHQUAKE, in natural hiſtory, a vehement ſhake, or 
agitation of ſome conſiderable place, or part of the earth; 


from natural cauſes ; attended with a terrible noiſe like thun- 
der, and frequently with an eruption of water, or fire, or 
+ elſe of ſmoke or winds. = 5 


Earthquakes are the greateſt, and molt formidable, phænomena 


of nature.  Ariftotle and Pliny diſtinguiſh two kinds, with 
reſpect to the manner of the ſhake, viz. a tremor, and a pulſe ; 
the fiſt being horizontal, in alternate vibrations, compared to 
the ſhaking of a perlon in an ague. | 
up and down: which latter kind are alſo called by Ariſtotle, 
g, from the reſemblance of their motion to that of 
- bailing. ; 6 
A 50 increaſes the number, and makes four kinds; which 
Alb. Magnus again reduces to three, viz. inclination, when 
; © the earth librates alternately from right to left; by which 
mountains have been ſometimes brought to meet, and claſh 
' againſt each other: 3 when it beats up and down like 
an artery: and trembling, when it ſhakes and quavers every 
way, like a flame. : | 


| Phenomena of EARTHQUAKES. — The Phileſoph. Tranſat. 


farniſh us with abundance of hiſtories of earthquakes; parti- 
_cularly, one at Oxford, in 1665. by Dr. Wallis and Mr. Boyle. 
Another, at the ſame place, in 1683. by Mr. Pigot. And 


another in Sicily, in 1692-3. by Mr. Hartop, Fa. Aleſſan- | 


* dro Burgos, and Vin. Bonajutus ; which laſt is one of the 
molt terrible ones in all hiſtory. £ 


This ſhook the whole iſland, and not-only that, but Naples 


and Malta ſhared in the ſhock. It was of the ſecond kind men- 


tioned by Ariſtotle and Pliny, viz. a perpendicular pulſation, | 


or ſuccuſſion. It was impoſlible, ſaid the noble Bonajutus, 
for any body, in this country, to keep on their legs, on the 
dancing earth; nay, thoſe that lay on the ground, were toſſed 
"ven ls to ſide, as on a rolling billow: and high walls leaped 

_ from their foundations ſeveral paces, &c. Phil. Tran. No 207. 

. . The miſchief it did is amazing: almoſt all the buildings in the 
Countries were thrown down. Fifty-four cities and towns, 
- beſide an incredible number of villages, were either deſtroyed, 

or greatly damaged. We ſhall only inſtance the fate of Ca- 
tania, one of the moſt famous, antient, and flouriſhing cities 
in the kingdom; the reſidence of ſeveral monarchs, and an 

| N This once famous, now unhappy Catania, to uſe 

* the words of Fa. Burgos, had the greateſt ſhare in the tragedy. 
Fa. Anton. Serrovita, being on his way thither, and at the 
_ diſtance of a few miles, * a black cloud like night, 
bovering over the city; and there aroſe from the mouth of 
Montgbell, great ſpires of flame, which ſpread all around. 

. The ſea all of a ſudden began to roar, and riſe in billows: 
and there was a noiſe, as if all the artillery in the world had 
-bcen at once diſcharged. The birds flew about aſtoniſhed, 

_ thecattle in the fields ran crying, &:. His and his compa- 
nions horſes ſtopped ſhort, trembling; ſo thatthey were forced 

to alight. were no ſooner off, but they were lifted 


Th | 
from the 8 above two palms; when caſting his eyes to- 


wards Catania, he with amazement ſaw nothing but a thick 
cloud of duſt in the air. This was the ſcene of their cala- 
mity: for of the N Catania, there is not the leaſt 
footſtep to be ſeen. 8. 

inhabitants, 18000. periſhed therein. The ſame author, from 

à computation of the inhabitants, before and after the earth- 
_ quake, in the ſeveral cities and towns, finds that near 60000 

riſhed out of 254900. bid. No 202. 

amaica is remarkable for earthquakes. The inhabitants, Dr. 
Sloan informs us, expect one every year. This author gives 
us the hiſtory of one in 1687. and another horrible one in 1692. 
s deſcribed by ſeveral anonymous authors. In two minutes 
time this ſhook down and drowned nine 1oths of the town of 
Port-Royal. The houſes ſunk out-right, 30 or 40 fathoms 
deep. Phil. Trenſact. No 209. The earth opening, ſwal- 
Jowed up people and they roſe in other ſtreets ; ſome in the 
middle of the barbhur, and yet many were faved ; though there 
were 2000 people loſt, and 1000 acres of land ſunk. All the 

_ Hoviſes were thrown down throughout the iſland. One Hop- 
Kins had his plantation removed half a mile from its place. 


from ſeed, à coat of this untried earth, two inches deep, may 
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Bonaſutus aſſures us, that of 18914 


The larger openings ſwallowed up houſes ; and out of 10 


being diſſolved, or worn away by a fluid undern 


their overflowing, cutting out new courſes, &c. 


may emit fumes, blaſts, &c. which by their 


water; if it be pent up 


Of all wells, from e to ſix or ſeven, the water flew | 
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dut at the top with a vehement motion. % 


| houſes on one fide of the ſtreet were ſwallowed * | exptt 
others they were thrown on heaps ; and the ſand 15 Ne may. 
roſe like waves in the fea, lifting up every body 4 © fires urth 
it, and immediately dropping down into pits ; ang i ol 2 
inſtant a flood of water breaking in, rolled then, fan 'Lifh 
over; ſome catching hold of beams and rafters, G. 2 a produ 
ſloops in the harbour were overſet and loſt; the Sw. ps this 3 
particularly, was thrown over. by the motion of "ag ( "Let tion 
ſinking of the wharf, and was driven over the tops 7 1 matte! 
houſes. 1b:d, It was attended with a hollow rum Man a, or 
like that of thunder. In leſs than a minute, three ud noi tue w 
the houſes, and the ground they ſtood on, with Gn gene 
ants, were all ſunk quite under water; and the little Ui pretin 
behind, was no better than a heap of rubbiſh. The A. len; t 


ſo violent, that it threw people down on their knees, 3 8 folcand 
faces, as oy were running about for ſhelter. The, th 
heaved and ſwelled like a rolling ſea ; and ſeveral . 
ſtanding, were ſhuffled and moved ſome yards outofiheiry | 
A whole ſtreet is ſaid to be twice as broad now as before: 
in many places, the earth would crack, and open wth 
quick and faſt. Of which openings, two or three þ . 
might be ſeen at a time; in ſome whereof, the — 8 
ſwallowed up; others, the cloſing earth caught by the mal 
and preſſed to death; in others, the head only Fe: J 


would iſſue whole rivers of waters, ſpouted up a ęrest he ? 
into the air, and threatening a deluge to that Show io {nell bei 
quake ſpared. The whole was attended with ſtenches, and, hae 
fenſive ſmells, the noiſe of falling mountains at a diam. ate 
Sc. and the ſky, in a minute's time, was turned dull and r 8 
iſh, like a glowing oven. Yet, as great a ſufferer as Þ, r 0 
Royal was, more houſes were left ſtanding therein, thay, trough t 
the whole iſland beſide. Scarce a planting-houſe, or 6 ders 
work, was left ſtanding in all Jamaica. A great part of ii 1 
were ſwallowed up, houſes, people, trees, and all x 0 ry 10 
gape : in lieu of which afterwards, appeared great pool a 1 ) 
wates, which, when dried up, left nothing but ſand, with 0 , 
any mark that ever tree or plant had been thereon. Abo he 2 
12 miles from the ſea, the earth gaped, and ſpouted out, w 12 = 
a prodigious force, vaſt quantities of water into the air: 1 ee 1 
the greateſt violences were among the mountains and rocky ok N 
and it is a general opinion, that the nearer the mountaing,t Nhat the 
/ 1 was the ſhake; and that the cauſe thereof lay the that theſe 
oft of the rivers were ſtopped up for 24 hours, by the fal "ou yr 
of the mountains; till fwelling up, they made themſelves n Fr 
tracks and chanels; tearing up in their paſſage trees, b = a 
After the great ſhake, many of thoſe people who eſcaped, i That 2 
on board ſhips in the harbour, where many continued ic ti wad, 
two months; the ſhakes all that time being ſo violent, a "Rm 
coming fo thick, ſometimes two or three in an hour, acca "Py 55 
panied with frightful noiſes like a ruffling wind, or a hold fon my 
rumbling thunder, with brimſtone-blaſts, that they durſt 1 5 50 
come aſhore. The conſequences of the earthquake were 2 due, whic 
neral ſickneſs, from the noiſome vapours belched forth, whi is 05 
ſwept away above 3000 perſons vf thoſe who were left. M e 15 6 1 
After the detail of theſe horrible convulſions, the reader A an Aren. 
have but little curioſity left for the leſs conſiderable phzt . 155 
mena of the earthquake at Lima, in 1687. deſctibed by hs 11 x 
Alvarez de Toledo, wherein above 5000 perſons were kan, th x c 
ſtroyed; this being of the vibratory kind, ſo that the bel it little f. Th 
the church rung of themſelves: of that at Batavia in ib e Raben U 
by Witzen: that in the North of England in 1703. b ; ad 
horeſby : or, laſtly, thoſe in New-England in 1663. ey tuck 
1670. by Dr. Mather. We will therefore relieve bim! Win Engl 
ſome attempts towards a theory of earthquakes. | pain 8 
Cauſes of EARTHQUAKES.—Naturaliſts are here divided. Wl heirs, it S ol 
aſcribe earthquakes to water, others to fire, and others w in W 
and all of them with ſome reaſon. To conceive which, Mag is - lo 


to be obſerved, that the earth every- where abounds in 
ſubterraneous caverns, veins, and canals ; particularly a 
the roots of mountains: that of theſe cavities, veils, 
ſome are full of water, whence are compoſed gulphs, ay 


ſprings, rivulets; and others full of exhalations ; and 0 robes ſi 
FA 1 = . h bit pared 
ome parts of the earth are replete with nitre, ſulphur, W Pn 


men, vitriol, &c. F 
This premiſed, 1. The earth itſelf may be the cauſe ® 


own ſhaking ; when the roots, or baſis, of oe ON 
z I qi 


into the ſame ; and, with its weight, occaſions a rem; 

adjacent parts; and produces a noiſe z- and frequent) a 

undation of water. - 1 * 

2. The ſubterraneous 2 ö 
9 


action, eile 
the water, or immediately on the earth itſelf, ma) * 7 
great fuccuſons. 5 „ ben 
3. The air may be the cauſe of earthquakes: for, earth 
collection of fumes and vapours raiſed from the Ft 

in the too narrow Vie", 
earth, the ſubterraneous, or its own native beat, fat chic, 


t 


» 


ters may occaſion 


the water, being heated, and rarefied by the fu 


E A R 


_ending it; the force wherewith it endeavours to eſcape, 
expt Ale the earth: hence there will ariſe diverſe ſpecies of 
hquaRes, according to the different poſition, quantity, 
1 of the impriſoned aura. | 
” Fire is a principal cayſe of earthquakes ; both as it 
lf, es the aforeſaid ſubterraneous aura, or vapour; and as 
22 or ſpirit, from the different matter and compoſi- 
oo wake ariſe ſulphur, bitumen, and other inflammable 
. is kindled either from ſome other fire it meets with- 
8 its colliſion againſt hard bodies, or its intermix- 
1 "th other fluids ; by which means burſting out into a 
compaſs, the place becomes too narrow for.it ; ſo that, 
art ainſt it on all ſides, the adjoining parts are ſha- 
Pt Firing made itſelf a paſlage, it ſpends itſelf in a 
o, or burning mountain. 1 8 
z do come nearer to the point: Dr. Liſter, in Philoſoph. 
Tall. No 157. is of opinion, that the material cauſe of 
under, I itning, and earthquakes, is one and the ſame; 
. the iuflammable breath of the pyfites, which is a ſub- 
fel ſulphut, and will take fire of felt. 
The difference between theſe three terrible phænomena, he 
ves only to confiſt in this; that this ſulphur, in the former, 
> fred in the air; and in the latter, under-ground. Which 
i notion that Pliny had long before him: guid enim, ſays 
aludeft in terra tremor, quam in nube tonitru 5 
This he thinks abundantly indicated by the fame ſulphureous 


cell being found in any thing burnt with lightning, and in | 


de waters, Cc. caſt up in earthquakes, an 
hefore and after them. | Du DSS 
Add, that they agree in the manner of the noiſe; which is 
cried on as in A train, fired; the one rolling and rattling 
throuoh the air, takes fire as the vapours chance to drive; as 


even in the air 


he other fired under ground, in like manner, moves with a | 


tefultory noiſe. © 5 i 

Thunder, which is the effect of the trembling of the air, 
cauſed by the ſame vapours diſperſed through it, has force 
euch to ſhake our houſes ; and why there may not be 
thunder and lightning under-ground, in ſome vaſt repoſito- 
ties there, I ſee no reaſon ; eſpecially if we reflect, that the 
matter which compoſes the noiſy vapour above us, is contained 


in much larger quantities under- ground. Philoſophical Tranſ-| 


efiogs, Ne 202. 255 | | 

That the earth abounds in cavities, every body allows; and 
tat theſe ſubterraneous cavities are, at certain times, and in 
certain ſeaſons, full of inflammable vapours, the damps in our 
mines ſufficiently witneſs ; which, fired, do every thing as in 
m earthquake, only in a leſſer degree. % 
That the pyrites alone, of all the known minerals, yields 
this inflammable vapour, is highly probable: for that no mi- 
teral, or ore whatſoever, is ſulphureous, but as it is wholly, 


«in part, a pytites; and there is but one ſpecies of brim- | 
lune, atleaſt with us in England, which the pyrites na- 


tally and only yields. The ſulphur vive, of natural brim- 
ſage, which is frat in and about the burning mountains, is 
certainly the effect of ſublimation ; and thoſe great quanti- 


es of it ſaid to be found about the ſkirts of volcano's, are on- 


u argument of the long duration and vehemence of thoſe 
rs: poſſibly, the pyrites of the volcano's, or burning moun- 
ans, may be more ſulphureous than ours: and, indeed, it is 
that ſome of ours in England are very lean, and hold 

it little ſulphur ; others again very much: which may be 
te reaſon why England is ſo little troubled with earth- 
ter; and Italy, and almoſt round the Mediterranean ſea, 
very much: though another reaſon is, the paucity of py- 
Sin England, in regard to thoſe places. 


par ig our earthquakes, thunder and lightning, with | 
, tis obſerved, that there it lightens almoſt daily, eſpe- 


Wy in ſummer-time, here ſeldom ; there thunder and light- 
ng 1s of long duration, here it is ſoon over; there the 
naler are frequent, long, and terrible, with many par- 
Ilm in a day, and that for many days; here they are ve- 


bor, only of a few minutes, and ſcarce perceptible. To this 


Tor, the ſubterraneous cavities in England are ſmall, and 
» compared to the vaſt vaults in thoſe parts of the world; 


@ is eviden | f 
ae ” ; Ns oem the ſudden diſappearance of whole 


Woorward gives us another theory of earthquakes. He 


e to ſhew, that the ſubterraneous heat, or fire 
8 * continually elevating water out of the abyſs, to fur- 
; cath with rain, dew, ſprings, and rivers), being ſto 
n am part of the earth, and ſo diverted from its ordi- 
4 ure, by ſome accidental lut, or obſtruction, in the 
4 te Pallges, through which it uſed to aſcend to the ſur- 
a, es, by ſuch means, preternaturally aſſembled, in a 
en Wantity than uſual, into one place; and therefore 
by; Lest rarefaction, and intumeſcence of the water of 
It Feng it into great commotions, and diſorders, 
d de me time making the like effort on the earth; 


"Mg expanded upon the face of the abyſs, occaſions 
weg Won and coneuſſion which we call an earthquate. 
| in ſome earthquakes, he obſerves, 'is ſo vehement, | 


that it ſplits and tears the earth, making cracks and chaſms 
in it, ſome miles in length, which open at the inſtants of the 
ſhocks, and cloſe again at the intervals betwixt them; nay, 


it is ſometimes ſo violent, that it forces the ſuper incumbent 
ſtrata, breaks them all throughout, and thereby perfectly un- 


dermines, and ruins the foundation of them; ſo that, theſe 


failing, the whole tract, as ſoon as the ſhock is over, ſinks 
down into the abyſs, and is ſwallowed up by it; the water 


thereof immediately riſing up, and forming a lake in the 


place, where the ſaid tract before was. That this effort be- 
ing made in all directions indifferently, the fire dilating and 
expanding on all hands, and endeavouring to get room, and 


make its way through all obſtacles, falls as foul on the water 


of the abyſs beneath, as on the earth above, forcing it forth 
which way ſoever it can find vent, or paſſage, as well 
through its ordinary exits, wells, ſprings, and the outlets of 
rivers, as through the- chaſms then newly opened; through 


the camini, or ſpiracles of Ætna, or other neighbouring vol- 


cano's ; and thoſe hiatus's at the bottom of the ſea, where- 
by the abyſs below opens into it, and communicates with 
it. That as the water, reſident in the abyſs, is, in all parts of 
it, ſtored with a conſiderable quantity of heat, and more 


eſpecially in thoſe, where theſe extraordinary aggregations of 


this fire happen; ſo likewiſe is the water, which is thus forced 
out of it; infomuch that, when thrown forth, and mixed 


with the waters of wells, or ſprings of rivers, and the ſea, it 


renders them very ſenſibly hot. | 

He adds, that though the abyſs be liable to theſe commotions 
in all parts; yet the effects are no-where very remarkable, 
except in thoſe countries, which are mountainous, and con- 
ſequently ſtony and cavernous undernezth ; and eſpecially 
where the diſpoſition of the ftrata is ſuch, that thoſe caverns 
open into the abyſs, and ſo freely admit and entertain the 
fire; which aſſembling therein, is the cauſe of the ſhock; it 


naturally ſteering its courſe that way, where it finds the rea- 
dieſt reception, which is towards thoſe caverns. Beſides, that 


thoſe parts of the earth, which abound with ſtrata of ſtone, 
or marble, making the ſtrongeſt oppoſition to this effort, are 


the moſt furiouſly ſhattered ; and ſuffer much more by it, 
than thoſe which conſiſt of gravel, ſand, and the like laxer 


matter, which more eaſily give way, and make not ſo great 
reſiſtance ; but, above all, theſe countries which yield great 
ſtore of ſulphur and nitre, are, by far, the moſt injured and 
incommoded by earthquakes ; thoſe minerals. conſtituting in 
the earth a kind of natural gunpowder, which, taking fire 
upon this aſſemblage, and approach of it, occaſions that mur- 


muring noiſe, or ſubterraneous thunder, which is heard 


rumbling in the bowels of the earth during earthquakes; and, 


by the affiſtance of its exploſive power, renders the ſhock 


much greater; ſo as ſometimes to make miſerable havock and 
deſtruction, : | | | 
And it is for this reaſon, that Italy, Sicily, Anatolia, and 
ſome parts of Greece, have been ſo long, and ſo often, alarm- 
ed and haraſſed by earthquakes ; the: 
mountainous and cavernous, abounding with ſtone and mar- 
ble, and affording ſulphur and nitre in great plenty. 

Further, that Ætna, Veſuvius, Hecla, and the other volcano's, 
are only ſo many ſpiracles, ſerving for the diſcharge of this 
ſubterraneous fire, when it is thus preternaturally aſſembled. 
That where there happens to be ſuch a ſtructure and confor- 
mation of the interior parts of the earth, as that the fire may 


paſs freely and without impediment from the caverns, . 
wherein it aſſembles, unto thoſe ſpiracles; it then readily and 


eaſily gets out, from time to time, without ſhaking or diſ- 


turbing the earth: but where ſuch communication is want- 
ing, or the paſlage is not ſufficiently large and open, ſo that it 


cannot come at the ſpiracles, it heaves up and ſhakes the earth, 


with greater or leſs impetuoſity, according to the quantity 


of fire thus aſſembled, till it has made its way to the mou 


of the volcano. That therefore there are ſcarce any coun- 
tries much annoyed with. 6 np but have one of theſe 


vents; Which are con y in flames, when any earth- 
quake happens; as diſgorging that fire, which, whilſt under- 
neath, was the cauſe of the diſaſter. Laſtly, that, were it not 
for theſe diverticula, it would' rage in the bowels of the 
earth much more furiouſly, and make greater havock, than it 
doth, Ns. the | 
Thus we have ſeen. what fire and water may do; and that either 
of them, in good hands, are proved ſufficient for all the phæ- 
nomena of earthquakes : if they ſhould both fail, we have'a 


third agent, ſcarce inferior to either of them: the reader 


muſt not be ſurpriſed, when we tell him it is air, 


M. Amontons, in the Jdemorres de! Acad. des ſciences, an. 
1703: has an expreſs diſcourſe to prove, that, on the foot of the 


new experiments of the weight and ſpring of the air, a mode- 
rate degree of heat may bring the air into a condition capa- 


ble of cauſing earthquakes. It is ſhewn, that at the depth of 


43528 fathoms below the ſurface of che earth, air is only one 


fourth leſs heavy than mercury, Now, this depth of 43528 


fathoms is only a 74th part of the ſemi diameter of the earth. 
And the vaſt iphere beyond this depth, in diameter 51: 538 


0 U 


countries being all 
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fathoms,” may probably be only filled with air; which will | and among the Grieks; where the Gr, 
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1 


de here greatly condenſed,” and much heavier than the hea- | not admitted; is, by means of the gol 
. vieſt bodies we know of in nature. But it is found by expe- | trib / ted throughout the Julian W 1 ng 8 r duly gif. Z. 
riment, that the more air is compreſſed, the more does the | The vernal equinox, at the time of the Nicen IF epadt 
ſame degree of heat increaſe its ſpring, and the more capable | pening on the 21{ of March, has been, u © council, hap. 18th 
does it render it of a: violent effect: and that, for inſtance, 23 affixed to the ſame day of 6 Talia Dionyve, April. 
+ the degree of heat of boiling water increaſes in the ſpring of ſince; fo that in the Julian way of computing 8 tro Thou 
the air above what it has in its natural ſtate, in our climate, by] is paſchal, but that immediately after the 5 fte full moon te J. 
- quantity equal to a third of the weight wherewith it is preſ- | Therefore egſter can never happen earlier Fa of March. kept 
fed. Whence we may conclude, that a degree of heat, which | March. — Now, by finding the full moons an the 224 times | 
on the ſurface of the earth will only have a moderate effect, 21ſt of March, for the ſeveral golden numbe nend After the Add, 
may be capable of a very violent one below. And' as we are the lunar cycle, we ſhall have a table for fl id 7 Jears of might 
-aſſired, that there are in nature degrees of heat, much more | for ever. | r mainz of eafer the G 
conſiderable than that of boiling water; it is very poſſible | Such table being of conſiderable uſe in the Julian moon 
there may be ſome, whoſe violence, further aſſiſted oy the ex- tion, we ſhall here ſubjoin. lan Computz. which 
| 1 3 of the air, may be more than ſu cient to | . 577 | 
bre id overturn this ſolid orb of 43528 fathoms ; whoſe "Gold. Full Moons next] G 1451 
1 0 compared to that of the included air, would be but Numb. [after Ver. Faith 5 pie ——— EASTE 
- a trifle: „ 3 4 e * . Equin FASTER 
Artificial ExnTragarss. Chemiſtry furniſhes us a method n |, & XII 4 A G FASTER 
of making artificial earthquakes, which ſhall have all the great + i 1 0 "I 4 April, EASTER 
Na «dv | gee Erie = | 13 April, E] XIII [24 March 
effects of natural ones: which, as it may illuſtrate the proceſs |. IV | 2 April Al XIV + March, EAVES, 
of nature in the production of theſe terrible phænomena under- SJ EV 12 April, the lov 
ground, we ſhall here add. oO a yy." A. B Xi les tothro 
To twenty pounds of iron filings, add as many of ſulphur : | VII 30 March, n 21 March, Favgs-L 
mix, work, and temper the whole together with a little wa- VIII II8 April g XVIII | 9 April, round | 
ter, ſo as to form a maſs, of the conſiſtence of a firm paſte. | - 8 7 April; FI XIX I. March, D 1 
This being buried three or four feet under ground, in fix or | 1 2 March 17 April, EBIONI 
3 hours time, will have a prodigious effect: the earth 25 : — 87 
ju — i g = 2 ; 13 . * tt. 
| dat — , crack, 5 ſmoke, and fire and ms | 7 to find eafter, for any given year, find the domi Origen 
Such is the effect even of two cold bodies, in the cold ground: . Jr K x ; TY golden number of the given year - word e 
and there only wants a ſufficient quantity of this imixture to} pkx N = er the articles DOMINICAL Letter, and Gy, ls be, 
produce a true tna. If it were ſuppoſed to burſt out under | Then in the ie dope "OP rags 
te ſea, it would produce a water-ſpout. And if it were inf d b th ary g the dominical letter, with t Ag 
ä de . 
EASE. in the ſea- lan ſienifies as much as flacken Ar thereto; compare this letter with the dominical lett " It is m 
N * | zunge, NETS ad | TW: given year; that it may appear how many days 10 £ Y Chriſtia 
Thus they ſay, eaſe the bowling, and eaſe the ſheet, that is added to the day of the paſchal full moon, to give 10 ines th 
let them go e | pr} | day. AIC Ss Art FM ſtian reli 
Chapels of EAsk. See the article CHAPEL. © E. gr. In the year 1715. the dominical letter is B, andth Ant. 
| EASEL Preees, among painters, fuch ſmaller pieces Aber 3 number VI; conſequently, the paſchal full moon Elite 
4 det or dane pes, as wy painted on the eaſel 18 xed, by the table, to the Toth of April; whoſe Sunday le truly the 
Eons hereon che canvas if laid. orgs; A Tue hou being: Bs" the e given, itſelf is a Gun | 7 gh 
3 _ ang n ME i and, therefore, egſſer wi on the eigh own 1 
_ = ww por nome them from larger N viz. onthe a „ eee in. th day "oy i to th 
| FASEMENT,” in law, a ſervice; or conv nee which |} But in this computation, the vernal equinox is ſuppoſed 4 Valued tl 
one neighbour has of another by charter, or preſcription ; | Ated 5 the 2 of March; and the cycle of nineteen jean E ſam 
TECC 
as 8 4 2 2 8 . 25 2 * — 1 N N 4 ; | | u ETD, 
In the civil law, eaſements are called ſervitus prædii. enn. Wihence, it follows, that the) alan ee | Ade 2 
EAST s, in coſmography, one of the cardinal points of the | Papers at its dus time, unjeſs by accident. | | ms 5 
horizon; being the point wherein the prime vertical inter- dor an inſtance of the error, it may be obſerved, that int ende 
ſecds that quarter of the horizon which the ſun riſes in. year 1715. the vernal equinox falls on the roth of Ma T 23 
e TW At Gas tc de, i sbb this di | on S * 
terranean, the cat wind is called the l vante. In Greek, . the 7th of April, three days earlier than was ſupp the — 
a, and amraioryc, becauſe it comes from the ſide of | after-day, therefore, which is held on the 17th of A fl oh, 
<q the ſun, & Nu. 4 In Latin, eur. F 8; 1 ſhould be held on the Ioth. | | : . 
"wo find the-eaft and weſt line, points, &c. ſee Mzzpiar | ag adn 28 yen A 2 courſe I J in Chi 
Line. r 233 | 5 1 . thought it neceſſary to correct it. 
IT ET 5 1 . pf | accordingly, in the year 1582. by th Al alter 
we 1-4; __ by vt which blows from the eaft point. See 1 5 | be onderd 1 days Jy of . — Gar tc 
Fer Diels, Ses the art als 416; £231 11.84 to bring back the vernal equinox to its old place, vis. x 
Ear: India G de hk nick Cour An vr. 21ſt of March. And hence the Gregorian ltr, D ps vi 
EAsr- India Silk. See the article dix. e 0 Gn 6 hey, "es 
Moring for Ens r. See the article MoozinG. © © In the new, or Gregorian computation, in leu o E. Ne 
EASTERN. See the article ORIENTAL. it 4 eee cringe of poſter yr by means of cpa "py 
FAST c 2 EL . . 3 a . br. ed Tor u 2e. BP GT: 3 
I nit eye of the church, held anne 72 of our Saviour's The following table renders the erding of eefter in the 01 1 
The Greeks and Latins call it Lag, paſcha, originally a | 2 year from the year 1700. io the year 199% © ey rec, 
Yr nin Mpg, onas Fen. Very Fl TE ns C7 
- paſſover, Which is held among the Jews, much about the ä — ̃ — G ͤ — lrom the 
- ſame time. In En liſh it is called egſter, from the Saxon | 7] EpaQts. HAI; oo Epacts. _ tle Naza 
CCC 0 
the go | | | Wy | 4 Apru, co 
- Bafter is one of the moſt conſiderable feſtivals in the Chriſtian | 24 March, lh, * 
. endar; being that which regulates and determines the 112 April dreſerved 
times of all the other moveable ) 1 April, ied by th 
- The rulefor the celebration of eaſter, fixed by the council of | 21 March, e laſt 
„Wie, in che year 325- is, that it be held on the Sunday | | 9 Ape, we the 
which falls upon, or next after, the full moon next after the d 29 March, tis y 
21ſt of March; i. e. the ſunday which falls upon, or next | | 17 April Beſide t 
after, the firſt full moon after the vernal equinox, | [NXVL 6 April dated 
pe | q . led fe 
- The reaſon of which decree was, that the Chriſtians might | < 26 Mar kn, anc 
avoid celebrating their eafter at the ſame time with 5 N F N . 
- Jewiſh fer, which, according to the inſtitution of Moſes, | Now, to find eaſter for any given Gregorian yea Geek 'Clemen 
das held the very day of the full moon. e I  dominical letter, and the Gregorian epact; 25 {he y Ung of t 
To find ter agreeable to this rule, the method that ob- | EeacrT, &. Find the epact in the table, and, I Ke «| 
-tained-throughout the church, from the time of Dionyſus | chal full moon, with the weekly letter, cor” uy . Epi 
Exiguus, to that of the reformation of the calendar under | ſame. The reſt is performed, as already taught K Ebi, 
| © pope Gregory; and which ſtill obtains in England, Sweden, lian eaſter. Wy e eee ee e J. „1 
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* or. The dominical letter of the year 1715. is E, and the | brought from the Indies, exceedingly hard and heavy, ſufcept-- 1 
1 XXV. conſequently, the paſchal moon falls on the ible of a very fine poliſn, and on that account uſed in moſaic and fil 
Sch of April, C: and therefore Eaſter-day is the ziſt of | inlaid works, toys, &c. 5 0 it 
2 e | | I A bere are divers kinds of ebony + the moſt uſual among us are | i! 
Though the Gregorian calendar be, doubtleſs, preferable to black, red, and green; all of them the product of the iſland 1 
q Tulian 3 yet it alſo has its defects. It cannot, for inſtance, of Madagaſcar, where the natives call them, indifferently, Ha- | 
keep the equinox fixed on the 21 it of March but it will fome- | 207 mainthi „q. d. black wrod. The iſland of St. Maurice, 
tines fall on the 19th, and ſometimes on the 23d, 0 belongin to the Dutch, likewiſe furniſhes part of the ebonies 
Add, that the full moon happening on the 2oth of March, | uſed in Europe. ek | | 
mi pt ſometimes be paſchal ; yet is it not allowed as ſuch, in] Authors, and travellers, give very different accoutits of the 


he Gregorian computation: as, on the contrary, the full | tree that yields the black ebony: by ſome of their deſcriptions 


moon of the 22d of March may be allowed for paſchal, it ſhould be, a ſort of palm- tree; by others, a cytiſus, Sc. 
which yet it & not} Scaliger and Calviſis have alſo proved | The moſt authentic of them is that of M. Flacourt, who re- 


"ther inaccuracies on this calendar. See CALENDAR, | ſided many years in Madagaſcar, as governor thereof: he aſ- 
FASTER Tim. 160 10 TERM. I ſures us, that it grows very high, and big; its bark being 
FASTERN Amplitude... . IAurrITrupk. black, and its leaves reſembling thoſe of our myrtle, of à deep 
EasrzxM Church. See the articles 4 CHuxck. | duſky, green colour, © - eee 
Lasr EAN Haris. JI | Horizon. Tavernier aſſures us, that the iflanders always take care to 
Bas EAM Ocean. T COcgan. a A their trees, when cut down, to make them the blacker. 
LAVES, the margin, or edge, of the roof of a houſe; being] F. Plumier mentions another black bony-tree, diſcovered by 


the lowelt tiles, ſlate, or the like, which hang over the walls, him at St. Domingo, which he calls ſpartium portulacm o- 
to throw off the waters to a diſtance from the walt. liis aculeatum ebeni materiæ : Candia alſo bears a little ſhrub, 
Favgs-LEATH, a thick, feather - edged board, 3 nailed] known to the botaniſts under the name of ebenus Cretica. 
cound the eaves of a houſe, for the lowermoſt tiles, flate, or Pliny and Dioſcorides ſay, the beſt ebony comes from Ethio- 
ingles, to reſt upon. (© © J | Pla, and the worſt from India; but Theophraſtus prefers that 
FRIONITES, antient heretics, who roſe in the church, in| of India. Black ebony is much preferred to that of other co- 
the very firſt age thereof; denying the divinity of Jeſus| lours: the beſt is a jet black, free of veins and rind, very 
Chriſt. a 1 + I maſſive, aſtringent, and of an acrid pungent taſte. 
Origen takes them to have been ſo called from the Hebrew | Its rind, infuſed in water, is ſaid to purge pituita, and cure 
word ebion, which in that language ſignifies poor; becauſe, venereal diſorders; whence Matthiolus took guaiacum for a 
ſays he, they were poor in ſenſe, and wanted underſtanding, | fort of ebony. It yields an agreeable perfume, when laid on 
Euſebius, with a view to the fame etymology, is of opinion, burning coals : Sha reen, it readily takes fire, from the 
they were thus called, as having poor thoughts of Jefus| abundance of its fat. If rubbed againſt a ſtone, it becomes 
Chriſt; taking him for no more than a mere mann. brown. The Indians make ſtatues of their gods, and ſceptres 
| is more probable, the Jews gave this appellation to the for their princes, of this wood. It was firſt brought to Rome 
Chriſtians in general, out of contempt ; becauſe in the firſt | by Pompey, after his ſubduing Mithridates. It is now much 
limes there were few, but poor people, that embraced the Chri- leſs uſed among us, than antiently ; ſince the diſcovery of ſo 


> * 1 


ſtan religion. This opinion Origen himſelf ſeems to give into, | many ways of giving other hard woods a black colour. 


in his book againſt Celſus; where he ſays, that they called| As to green ebony, beſides Madagaſcar, and St. Maurice, it =} 

Elionites, ſuch among the Jews as believed that Jeſus'was| likewiſe grows in the Antilles, and eſpecially” in the iſle of | RE! 

- truly the expected Meffiah. 4. JD Tobago. The tree that yields it is very buſhy; its leaves Wil i 
| might even be urged, with ſome probability, that the pri-] are ſmooth, and of a fine green colour: beneath its bark is a 15 | 1 
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| | white blea, about two inches thick; all beneath which, to the _ | 
ity to their profeſſion... It is certain, Epiphanius obſerves, they | very heart, is a, deep green „ approaching towards a black; 11 
valued themſehves on being poor, in imitation of the Apoſtles. | though ſometimes ſtreaked with yellow veins. Its uſe is not 
The ſame Epiphanius, however, is of opinion, that there had | confined to moſaic work: it is likewiſe good in dying, as 
| been a man of the name Ebion, the chief and founder of the yielding a fine green tinfture. tete. | 
\.&Q of Ebronites, contemporary with the Nazarenes and Ce-. As to red ebony, called alſo grenadilla, we know little of it 
| Lnthians, He gives a long and exact account of the'origin| more than the name. 15 JI 2 
the Ehonites ; making them to have ariſen after the deſtru- The cabinet- makers, inlayers, Sc. make pear- tree, and othe r 
Qion of Jeruſalem, when the firſt Chriſtians, called Nazarenes,| woods, paſs for ebony, by eboniſing, ot giving them the 
| III black colour thereof: this ſome do by a few, waſhes of 4 
The Ebiomites, then, are little elſe than a branch of Naza-|, hot decoction of galls, and, when dry, adding writing-ink 
tes; only that they altered and corrupted, in many things, | thereon, and polübing it with a ſtiff bruſh, and a little hot 2 _ as 
the purity of the faith held among thoſe firſt adherents to Chri-| wax; and others heat, or burn, their wood black, See | Ss |] 
ſianity, For this reaſon, Origen: diſtinguiſhes two kinds of | Dying. 0 © A Ee . 114 
Celler EBRBUHARITES, a ſect, or order, of religious among the | 
Mahometans ; thus called from their founder £brbuhard, a 
r ff nn 
The Ebrbuharites; notwithſtanding the extraordinary ſancti 
they make profeſſion of, with an abſolute dereliction of all 
worldly: things, are regarded, by the muſlemans, as no better 
than heretics ; by reaſon they do not eſteem themſelves ob- 
liged to go in pilgrimage to Mecca, To excuſe themſelves 
herefrom, they urge, that the pureneſs of their ſouls, their 
ſublime contemplations, ecſtaſies, &c. ſhew them Mecca, and 
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tre Gl Mahomet's tomb, without ftirring out of their cells. 
000 EBULLITION, in phyfics, the act of emitting bubbles, by a 


vehement agitation of the parts of a fluid, produced by fire, 15 1 
% oa i | _—_— 
Philoſophers are diſagreed about the cauſe and manner of ebu/- =_ 

Tition + ſome account for it from an attenuation of the parti- | 

eles of the fluid, at the bottom of the veſſel ; which, by I | 


wh, h : | attenuated, become lighter, and heave upwards againft the ſu- — 
ire Jeſt out the genealogy of our Saviour, which was | perincumbent load : others, from the particles of fire mixing iN 
ne intire in that of the Nazarites, and even in thoſe | with, and 3 the particles of the fluid, and ſo rendering 'J 
el Cerinthians. „ et nd 15 them ſpecifically ighter: and others, not from wy attenua- 4 } 
were the 2 whoſe ſentiments, as to the birth of our Saviour, | tion, nor even rarefaction, of the particles of the fluid by the RE = | 
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* lame with. thoſe of the £b;onites, built their error on | action of heat; but from a farefaction of the air pent up and 
bet Senealoky, „„ \}  interthixed with the fluid; which, coming to expand, tend 
ante Ln em gaſpel of St. Matthew, the Ebionites had | upwards apainſt the preſſure of the leſs heated, leſs rarchied, 
Jahn 9 other books, under the names of St. James, part of the fue. 
vol 17 8 oy other apoſtles : they alſo made uſe of the tra- A more preciſe account of the proceſs, ſee under the aforeſaid - {4 
cen eter, which are ſuppoſed to have been written by] article, BOoIIIi“«““)K“ ns = 
ting of > but had altered them ſo, that there was ſcarce any EBUTT T TION, in chemiſtry, Ec. is uſed for a violent inteſtine ' | WM! 
wo! of 75 left in them. They even made that faint tell a] motion, or colluctation, of parts, occaſioned by the mixture CRM 13 
JIE \Boods, the better to authorize their own practices. of ſalts of different natures. | 
of the E Fbanius, who is very diffuſive on the antient hereſy | Dir. Harris will have it ptoperly, and immediately, to fignify 
Ny 4.4 Har. 30. i e that particular ſtruggle, or efferveſcence, atiſing upon the 
Val. L No g. 0 u, in natural hiſtory, a kind of, wood, | mingling together of an acid and alcalifate liquor, - | 
Y50-LRAND thn | 36 3 Ee e 1s e , 
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Mr. Boyle has an experiment to ſhew, that a conſiderable | 
1 may be produced, by ſuch a mixture, without the bo- 
dies er any heat; nay, that a degree of cold may be 
F V=. pork ied with a great ſtruggle, tumult, 
1 ugh accompanied with a „ . 
2 pe froth. For, having ſhook one part of oil of vi- 
triol, into 12 parts of common water, the mixture was at 
ſenſibly warm; then the ball of a thermometer was placed | 
in it, till the included ſpirit had gained the temperament of 
*the mixture; but then a convenient quantity of volatile ſalt | 
of ſa] armoniae being gradually put in to ſatiate the acid 2 
rits of the mixture, the ſpirit in the thermometer deſcended 


2 e an inch. „ ji 23 | 
ECARTELE, in heraldry. See QUanTzzLY.. 
ECCANT HIS, or 


* 
* 


ECCE-Homo®, among painters, a name given to a picture, 
| wherein our Saviour is repreſented in a purple robe, with a 
. crown on his head, and a reed in his hand; ſuch as he was 
| Peng before Pilate by the Jews. 
; The 


ECCENTRIC. 2 ExckrRic. 
ECCENTRICITY. ' ben ny artcies EXCENTRICITY-. 
'ECCHYMOSIS, EKEXTM9ZIE, the effuſion of blood from a} See the Gemara on the Pirke Abboth, f. I. col. 1, Maſſech 
| Hividity, or bluenefß thereof. 5 
. This 1s alſo called ecchymoma, Exxuper, and ſtands diftin- |. 
ed from the enchymoſis, where there is no extravaſation. 
Tue 


is a mere diſeaſe of the ſkin, wherein the blood extravaſated 
by ſome blow, or contuſion, upon its arrival between the fleſhy 
or muſcular parts and the cutis, ſtops there, and turns] 
black, or livid, without any appearance of a wound.——In |. 


E 


© Yently commenced a church. 3 
4 Boren dbgt pore wee; Whether it were ecclefia,. aut capella 


| facraments, and ſepulture, it was in law judged a church. See 
* Caxent. e | e e 
Reflitutione extracti ab ECCLESIA.YÞ (CRESTITUT ION. 
| Refie de aduocatione EccłlRSIA. 

Warda EcclkSsI x. J . 
ECCLESIANS, Ecciz*1iani, in church-hiſtory. Upon any 


w#- 


2 
*, 


E 


the author in it declames, or preaches, againſt the vices and va- | / 
" nie of te world, OR RN 
This is Mariana's judgment: Grotius thinks otherwiſe ; take- | 
ing the book to derive its appellation from its being a colle-, 
ction of fine ſentences, and, reſlections on the vanity. of the |. 
things of our earth, &c, from the word ), which ſigni- | 
© ties to amaſs, or col 
ſuppoſing the ſame etymon, will have it to have been thus | 
| called on account of its amaſſing 2. f w 
- others, becauſe the author's aim is to aſſemble, and call to- 
gether, all ſuch as-are willing to conſult their fafety, and avoid 


have 


_ 'Grotius, indeed, takes the wors to be poſterior to Solomon ; | 
and to have been wrote after his death by I know not what 
Authors, fix in number; who, to give their book the greater 
authority, put Solomon's name to it, and repreſented him as 
© repentant. , What hg ſounds. ſo many poktive 

ſtmqat we meet with words in this book, which are no- where 


but, it is certain, all, both Hebrews, Greeks, and Latins, 
' have always ſpoke of it as a work of Solomon. Indeed, there 
re authors, who have attributed all the books of Solomon to 
ah but'theſe are only to be underſtood as if that pro het 
hät Collected them. If it be true, that there are Chaldee 
words in the Eccleflaftes, it is eaſier to ſuppoſe Salomon under- 

© ood that language, than to deny him the author of the book. 


CCLESIASTES, one of the books of the Old Teſtament; 


it, greater than wus in either of the bodies 


NTHIs, in medicine. See ENCAN- 
THIS, | 


e is Latin, borrowed from the words of the Jews 
_ themlelves; 9.4. this is the man,—Sach a perſon has a fine 


ecce homo, 
rupture in ſome of the ſmall veins near the ſkin 3 cauſing a 


ecchymuſtis is either imple, or with abſceſs. The former 


the eters the extravaſated blood ſuppurates, and breeds an im- 

LESIA, a Latin, or rather Greek term, ſignifying church. 
h; IRC nr I EA 
In our antient law-books, Fitzherbert obſerves that Eccl x- 
SIA, EKKAHEILA, properly ſignifies a . Whence, 
if a preſentation were made to a chapel, as to a church, by 
the name of zcclefia, it changed the name thereof, and it pre- 


inens ad ecclefiam? the iſſue was, Whether it had bapti/fe- 
— n, For if it had the adminiſtration of the 


See j RECTO., . 
WARDp AJ. 


falling out, or miſunderſtanding, between the emperors and 


the churchmen, the adherents to the emperor called ſuch as| 


ſtuck to the intereſts of the church, and churchmen, eccle- 
Jam; à term of reproach, anſwering to our high-church- 


thus called, by a Greek word ſigniſying preacher 3 in regard 


. 


left, aurallentew. Some Hebrew doctors, 
great deal of wiſdom: 


dangers of the world; which is the opinion of Gejerus : 


the moſt common is, that it is Solomon's, who is ſuppoſed to 
Tote it towards the cloſe of his life, to give tokens of 


penitence to poſterity. 


tive acts on, is, 
elſe ſeen, but in Daniel, Eſdras, and the Chaldee paraphraſes: 


of the antient Jews and ( 


 Hftly, others, with Calovius, . deduce it from his a/emb/ing |, 
them about him, as apreacher aſſembles his auditory. | 
There are different ſentiments as to the author of this book: 


If the book is not Solomon's, becauſe Grotius 
or five words, which are only to be explained by the Chat. 
and Arabic z we are not fure of the author of an ade 
the Bible. Moſes muſt not be the author of Gen "29 % 
even in the very firſt verſe of that book we m nh el: for 
or three words, that are only deducible from Andie = 
and how many authors attribute to Solomon, or to Ts : 
book of Job? which is that, of all the books of * the 
Teſtament, where there is the moſt Arabic, and Chalde * 
Syriac. ; 44 . | cer ar 
In fine, Calovius affures us, that the true reaſon why G 
tius would not allow Solomon the author of the deck * 
clefiaſtes, is, that it ſpeaks too clearly, and preciſe) We 
time, of the univerſa) judgment, eternal lift. 300 
of hell: but theſe are truths eſtabliſhed before 
7 rs the 8 and Job, _ 
ere appears no reaſon, therefore, for den ; 
Solomon; but ſeveral for aſcribing it to n 
title of the hook; which aſſerts its author to be the or ; 
David, and king of Jeruſalem. 2, Several paſſages is 
book, which agree to-no-body but that prince: as c. i. 1 7 
c. vii. v. 25. C. xii. v. q, Se. and, 3˙ The conſtant tada 
ians. 8 
The Talmudiſts, and other Rabbins, however, note, thats 
book of Eccleſiaſtes was ſome time ere it was put inth , 


has foung 


for his 
9 and the Pain 
Solomon, in the 


in the canon. 


Schabbath, c. 2. fol. 30. col. 2. Aben Ezra on the Face 
aftes, vii. 4 Maimonides, Moreh Nebochim, 1, III. c. 2 
and Mercerus, Calovius; and Gejerus, on this book 
ECCLESIASTIC, or EccLEs1AS8TICAL, ſomething belong 
ing to, or ſet apart for, the chusch; in contradiſtindion u 
dv, or ſecular,” which regard the world. See CIvII, Er. 
There are eccleſiaſtical things and perſons : eccleſiaſſical ln 
juriſdiction, hiſlory, ceremonies, diſcipline, prefer nenti, t. 
Eccleſiaſticai perſons are either regular, or ſecular, See Rr 
Sur AR, and SECULAR.—In the empire there are three ««} 


| fiaftical electors; viz. the archbiſhops' of Mentz, Tree 


and Cologne: —In France, they have ecrlgſiaſtical preri, & 
See PEER. VET RES 615 95 
EccLE$1AsTIt chambers. See CHAMBER, | 
EccLESIASTIC community. I See the F Community, 
ECCLESIASTIC corporation. | J articles  CoxporamiON, 
EccLesiasTIC faith I ' (Fairy. © 
ECCLESIASTIC. patronage. 8 the ane PATRONACE, 
ECCLESIASTIC tradition, * ©» © CTxapirih, 
ECCLESIASTICAL ceurts are, the convocation, court of d 
Bates, of arches, of audience, prerogative court, court 
peculiats, biſhops. court, and archdeacons court. Sce ext 


under its proper article; "ConvocaToN, Abpizxc 


1 | 
2 8 \ ARCHES, G. 1 Aeli 
| -£culefigſtical cenſures and puniſhments are, excommunicatia 


penance, ſuſpenſion, deprivation, and depoſition, or degra 
dation. See EXCOMMUNICATI1ON, GG. 
inn primo beneficis habende. See the arti 
Fern . . ü 
ECCLESIASTICUS, an apoeryphal book, compoſed by | 
ſus the ſon of Sirach, nd ade; by the Romiſh chu 
into the canon of the Old Teſtamennt. 
It is frequently cited by. the abbreviation, Eccli. to difting 
it from the Eccleſſaſtes, which is cited by Zecle. 
Iſidore, I. VI. Erym: c. a. and among the moderns Grotu 
and Druſius, deny the author of the £celefiafticus to be Je 
the ſon of Sirach, grandſon of the high-prieſt Jeſus, 
returned from Babylon with Zorobabel. Genebrard aft 
that Jeſus the ſon of Sirach was of the race of Jeſus fon 
Joſedec; but this does not appear. © 
- St. Jerome aſſures us, in his preface to the books of Soloms 
that he had ſeen this book in Hebrew; and that the Hebre 
intituled it parables : from which the jeſuit Mariana conclun 
that the high-prieſt Jeſus wrote this book in Hebrew; 5" 
pears likewiſe from the prologue to the book itſelf; 21d 
his grandſon tranſlated it into Greek, which likewiſe app 
from the prologue : that he made this tranſlation in Eg 
where the author 'lived in his 38ch year; that ir fe 
under the reign of Ptolemy Evergetes, ſucceſſor of Fro 
Philadelphus, who 3 reign in the year of Rome 5 
240 years before Chriſt ; that the grandfather had in 
parables, which the grandſon changed into Ecclefiaftics: 
that the book, however, is attributed to the tranſlator! 
ſon he changed, and added many things to the org . 
Fa. Calmet takes the book of Beclfiafliew to baue 
poſed under the pontificate of Onias III. ſon of 59%! 
the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria. het 
that neither the author of the Latin tranſlation, not oh 
when it was made, is known; but being quoted reg 
all the antient fathers, there is no doubt of its bring f 
tient, He takes it to have been done by the tranſlator 
book of Wiſdomn. 445 
ECCOPE , Exxon, in chirurgery, the ſame wit 
"or amjpatation.: Oey AER Of 99 ** 


* The word is formed from the Greek tue, anni 
cbt off. | | 5 . 5 | Ee 


FccoPE | 
continu! 
FCCOPE 
gr [ooſet 
humour 
# Thi 
= 
FCHART 
ECHEVI 
FCHINA 
coat of a 


gelle 8 
the botto 
which, f 
F fench, 
or ulli 


anchors. 
being en 
ſemblanct 
/s, ec 
cheſtnut. 
FermnNUs, 
top of an 
hogs. of 
Tenixos, 
urchin. 
Ecainol 
FCHIQUE 
CCHO ®, « 
a ſolid, co 
Ad RFI 
#® The v 
ee, 
The Peri 
dies, or im 
ing air, ac 
Glioned | 
moderris, 1 
vibration 11 
ar, and b 
count ot 
Fer a tren 
evident, m 
tremor; a1 
| refiition of 
But a ſimp 
tolve the ec 
& being fi 
Which we 
To produc 
concamera 
k&, and b 
wards tele 
the rays of 
In effect, a 
behind whi; 


"Ker plai 
— it el 


OTICS *, EKKOlI | 
edies, which purge gently, by ſoftening the 
nts, and fitting them for expulſion. 


pr, dee BATTERY en Echarpe. 2 
N. See the article EsCHEvVIN. "9 | 

5 are ſuch as are prickly and rough like the 
cheltnut; or, as ſome ſay, like the ſkin of a hedge- 
in architecture, a member, or ornament, near 
f the Tonic, Corinthian, and compoſite capitals ; 
lar form or contour, is called by the 
art de ron, and by the Engliſh, quarter round, 
and from its being uſually carved, or cut with fi- 
Sc. is called alſo by the Latins, ovum, by the 
the French, oeuf,, and the Engliſh, eggs and! 
b. Archit. fig. 28. lit. p. Laſtly, the eggs 
mpaſſed with a cover, and thus bearing ſome re- 
eſtnut cut open; the Greeks have called it 
which denotes the prickly cover of a 


from its circu 


{emblance to a cheltn 
%s, echinus, a word 


i; alſo uſed by ſome botaniſts for the prickly head, or 
plant; thus called from'its likeneſs to an hedge- 
e tover of a cheſtnut, te 
hedge-hog, and Echixus m 
See in the Supplement, articles Echitus, and 
EcarRODERMA, - | | | 
FcHIQUETE, in her | 
FOO *, or EccHo, a ſound reflected, or reverb 
1 ſolid, concave body, and ſo repea 
an{REFLEXION. 

* The word is form 

lie, fone, I ſound. 

'The Peripatetics, who took 
ries, or image of the ſonorous 
ing air, account for echo from a r 4 
aſioned by its meeting ſome obſtacle in the way. But the 
moderris, who know ſound to conſiſt in a certain tremor, o 
vibration in the ſonorous body communicated to the contiguous 
s to the ear, give a more conf! tent 


arinus, the ſea- 


aldry. See CRECkx. MAP | 
erated, from 
ted to the ear. See SOU ND, 
ed of the Greck os, ſound, of the verb | 
ſound for I know not what ſpe- 
impreſſed on the adjoin- 
tion of that ſpecies, oc- 


ar, and by that mean 


ECH 


 Echy's may be produced with different circumſtances; for, 
I. A plane obſtacle reflects the ſcund back in its due tone and 
| loudneſs ; allowance being made for the proporiionable de- 
creafe of the ſound, according to its diſtance. | 
2. A convex obſtacle reflects the ſound ſomewhat ſmaller, and 
ae quicker, though weaker, than it otherwiſe would 
. | I; £75 p 
3. A concave obſtacle echo's back the ſound, bigger, lower, 
and alſo inverted; but never according to the order of words. 
Nor does it ſeem poſſible to contrive any ſingle echo, that ſhall 
invert the ſound, and repeat backwards : becauſe; in ſuch a 
cafe, the word. laſt ſpoken, that is, which laſt. occurs to the 
obſtacle, muſt be repelled firſt, which cannot be. For where 
in the mean time ſhould the firſt words hang, and be conceal- 
ed; or how, after ſuch a pauſe, ſhould they be revived, and 
animated again into motion? tf onto Bird 
From the determinate concavity, or archedneſs of the reflet- 
ing bodies, it may happen that ſome of them ſhall only echo 
back one determinate note, and that only from one place. 
4. The echoing body being removed farther off, it reflects more 
of the ſound than when nearer; which is the reaſon why 
ſome echo's repeat but one ſyllable, ſome one word, and fome 
many, | =2 989 29 Dani” IP 
5. Echoing bodies may be ſo contrived, 4nd placed, as that 
reflecting the ſound from one to the other, either directly and 
mutually, or obliquely and by ſucceſſion, out of one found, 
| ſhall a multiple echo, or many echo's, ariſe - 
Add, that a multiple echo may be made, by ſo placing the 
echoing bodies, at unequal diſtances, As that they may reflect 
all one way, and not one on the other; by which means, a 
manifold ſucceſſive ſound will be heard; one clap of the hands 
like many; one ha like a laughter; one fingle word like 
many of the ſame tone and accent; and ſo one muſical inſtru- 
ment like many of the ſame kinds, imitating each other. 
Laſtly, echeing bodies may be ſo 4 0 that from any one 
ſound given, they ſhall produte many echo's, different both as 
to tone and intenſion. By which means a mufical room may 
be ſo contrived, that not only one inftrument playing therein, 
ſhall ſeem many of the ſame ſort and ſize, but even a conſort 
of different ones; this may be contrived by placing certain 
. echoing bodies fo, as that any note played, ſhall be returned 
oy, Wen. in ade. . .A. %o 


EcHo, is alſo uſed for the place where the repetition of the found 


1 . is produced, or heard. 


tecount'of echo, ar rt 
| For a tremalous body, ſtriking on another ſolid bod 
eident, may be repelled without deſtroying or diminif] 
equently 2 ſound may be redoubl 
rellition of the tremulous body, or air. 
But a ſimple reflexion of the ſonorous a | 
ye the echo e for then every plain ſurface of a ſolid hard body, 
g fit to reflect a voice or ſound, would redouble it; 


uld ſeem that a kind of 


ir, is not enou 


Which we find does not hold. 

To produce an echo, therefore, it tho 
toncameration or vaulting were neceſſary, in order to col-| 
to heighten and increaſe, and after- 
| as we find is the caſe in reflefting] - 
the rays of light, where a Concave mirror is uſed. © | | 
In effe, as often as a found ſtrikes perpendicularly 
behind which is an thing of a vault, or arch, or even, an- 
ther parallel wall; ſo oft will it be reverberated in 
ine, or other adjacent ones. 
For an echo to be heard, there 
the line of reflexion: for the 
ler its echo, it is neceſſary he 


ki, and by rollectin 
vatds reflect the four 


fore, it is neceſſary the eat b 
ſon who made the ſound to 
a perpendicular to the place 
Wich refleQts it: and for a manifold or tautological ech, it is 
teceſſary there be a number of walls and vaults, or cavities, 
laced behind each other, or fronting each other. 
earch, or concavity, c. can ſcatce ever ſtop and re- 
Wall the ſound; but if there be a convenient diſpoſition 
pagated thither, being col- 
and reflected, as before, will preſent another echo: or 
re be another concavity, oppoſed at a due diſtance to the- 
\, the ſound reflected from the one u 
ied dack again by this latter, Cc. 
ay of the phænomena of echo's are 
of Leighs, who remarks, that any ſound, falling 
ly or obliquely, on any denſe body of a ſmooth, | 
Plain or arched, ſuperficies, is reflected, or, in other 
| The ſurface, fays he, muſt be 
therwiſe the air, by reverberation, will be put out of 
a motion, and the ſound thereby broke and extin- 
He adds, that it echo*s more or leſs, to ſhew, that 
gare, as before deſcribed, there is ſtill an echoing, | 
e not always heard; either becauſe the direct ſound 
uite back again to him that made it, or 
im, but ſo weak, that it cannot be diſ- 


(it, part of the ſound, pro 


pon the other will 


well conſidered by 


„ it echi's more or leſs. 


ud it does return to 
med Or that he ſtand 


e found, which pa s in a wrong place to receive the re- 


es over his head, under his feet, or on 
nd which therefore may be heard by a man 
ce where the feflet 
12 body intercepts it ; but not by him tha 


ſound does come, 


chess are diftinguiſhed into divers kinds, via. 
1. Single, which return the voice but once; whereof ſome 
are tonical, which only return a voice when modulated into 
ſome particular muſical tone. Others, polyſyllabical, which re- 
turn many Eu, words, and ſentences. : 
Of this laft kind, is that fine echo in Woodftock-park, which 
Dr. Plott aſſures us, in the day-time, will return very diſtinctly 
| 2 ſyllables, and in the night twenty. See Nat. Hiſi. 
e DER Jo OS TY IR Ou 
2. Multiple, or tautological, which return ſyllables and words 
the ſame oftentimes repcated. | et t 155 
In echo's, the place where the ſpeaker ſtands, is called the cen- 
trum phonicum; and the object, or place, that returns the 
voice, the centrum phonocampticum. OO 
At the ſepulcre of Metella, wife of Craſſus, there was an echo, 
which repeated what a man ſaid, five times. Authors mention 
a tower at Cyzicus, where the echo repeated ſeven times. One 
of the fineſt echo g we read of is that mentioned by Barthius, in 
his notes on Statius's Thebais, I. VI. v. 30. which repeated the 
words a man uttered ſeventeen times: this was on the banks of 
the Naha, between Coblents and Bingen. Barthius aſſures us, 
he had proved what he writes; and had counted ſeventeen 
repetitions. And whereas, in common echo's, the repetition is 
not heard till ſome time after hearing the word ſpoke, or the 
notes ſung; in this, the perſon ho ſpeaks, or ſings, is ſcarce 
| heard at all; but the repetition: very clearly, and always in 
ſurpriſing varieties; the echo ſeeming ſometimes. to approach 
nearer, and ſometimes to be further off. Sometimes the voice 
is heard very diſtinctly, and ſometimes ſcaree at all. One 
perſon hears only one voice, and another ſeveral: one hears 
the echo on the right, and the other on the left, Cc. ; 
Addiſon, and other travellers into Italy, mention an echo in 
that country, ſtill more extraordinary, which will return the 
ſound of a piſtol 36 times, even tho the air be very foggy. 


— 


See Addiſ. Trav. edit. 1718. p. 32+ Miſſon. Foyag, d Il. 


T. 2. p. 196. edit. 1691, TT 
Echo, in architecture, is applied to certain vaults, and arches, 
moſt commonly of elliptical, or parabolical figures; uſed to 
redouble ſounds, and produce artiſicial ech s]. 
The method of making an artificial echo, is taught by the 
r deep in his Echometria, at the end of his book on 
the Sphere. 2:12 „ eee ene bie 
Pane tells us, that in divers parts of Greece, and Italy, 
there were brazen veſſels, artfully ranged under the ſeats of 
the theatres, to render the ſound of the actors voices more 
clear, and make a kind of echoz by which means, of the 
prodigious multitude of perſons preſent at thoſe ſpectacles, 
every body might hear with eaſe and pleaſure. > | 
1 it enen N e Ee CHO, 
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Fee, in poetry,” denotes & kind of compoſition, wherein the| (aid to be tatal 
tes alis cum mor N ſh; 
Jaft or ſyllables, of each verſe, contain —— only inſlantaneous, lala e 1 one; z ig 
| which, being repeat ed apart anſwer = qu allen; or ao. | . A » total Without contin: dy wh 
| Other matter, contained in the verſe. Wy | '|  Eclipſes of the moon only hippen in the +; i 
Such is that famous echo of Eraſmus; Decem annos conſumpſi| by ws, is only SI the ume of full me 2 
in legends Cicerone=—one, i. e. ont, afine. | moon: nor do they happen every full etween the ſun zu tions; 
7 firſt echo, in verſe, according to Paſquier, is that in the the obliquity of the moon's wa ih wary by realy ditanc 
RT 2 of Johannes Secundus: but Paſquier is miſtaken; for but only in thoſe full moons which, ha 1 10 the ſun yond 1 
| antient Greek and Latin poets have wrote echa's. This, or very near them, where the aggre N either in the node adding 
Martial intimates plainly enough; when, laughing at ſuch ſorts | diameters of the moon and the — vx ſh Fra DPUTeNt ſem and of 
| of baubles, he ſays, there is nothing like them among his po- the ende vf the moan, or the diftance buy. * rn . having 
—— 2 — — enby 8 V ance between their ce moon, 
4 » were Latin „in his time, who] The conſiderable circumſtanc 3 rical t 
| E echo's; and, on the other, that the invention came from are, ig as the fom , the my moon 
1 "_ 9 58 ed 2 7 DEG I and earth's ſhadow is greater than the aggre 7 mY Thus, 
—_ = ny ers in his comedy intituled Om, vous, intro- diameters of the ſun and moon (that. = ity l 7 
= | duces uripides in the perſon of echo. and Uallimachus, in| and this, when greateſt, ſcarce 310 N caſt, being 5! 540 4 
. To Kader, ſeems to have in-( adligſs may happen in a greater bäude of che mand l perige 
| 1 „ Eg OD Ofd fa 12 ter diſtance from . dn, and ; thereto! 
1 : ECHOMETER“, in muſic, a: kind of ſcale, or rule, with os hen Os TR Om. br, 3 conſequently, 2 be grea 
-  - feverallinesdivided thereon, ſerving to meaſure the duration, ones z though, with zeſpect to the whole TIS than ſal by Ker 
or length, of ſounds, and. to find their intervals and ratio's. as frequent as the former... n , 
2 5 * word is formed of the Greek ðX &, ſound ; and us res, > Tatal eelip/es, and thoſe of the longeſt duration ha 
| ECLEETICS, \ECLECTICI, a name given to ſome antient] . A Bye 3 by reaſon the felon a | 
| "24h "ORs Who, e themſelves to any par-“ than her diſk. * There — likewiſe 8 ep no 
—. EY took "wha hey: adged good, and. ſolid, from] little diſtance of the nodes; but the 8 2 ſpond 
r 2 ration; fur c still, the e e bc 2 reſpond 
Hence their denomination; which, in the original Greek, ſig- length, ; * _ * 3155 ny 1 ones; and, * 
en 9 y bechaſen, the verb er- the moon, together, are either less lr - Do mA 
r dd [hp 283 8 ' 24 8 7 9 el 5 idi 
5 eee ey were alſo, for the ſame reaſon, de- 2 Al e 5 Ru, Fr rn gs — 
nominated bd oc. t that they called t | ll 3. zr eclipſes are univerſal, i. e. are viſible in 
Inthes, l. g. love & Gat they alles themlelves Phil. . of the globe which have. the moon above their 1 . 
Ihe chief, e founder, of the clit lei, was one Potamon, of — 1 1 of the ſame magnitude, and begin and exceed | 
en lexandria, who lived. r Auguſtus, and Tiberius; and] I ali „STT latitude 
Fade $ doubting of all things with the Sceptics and: 3 lunar eclipſs, the eaſtern fide is what firſt immerg To deter 
=. bohians, formed the ecle#ic ſets which Voſſius calls che A allo emerges: ſo that though, at firſt, the moon be mc eclipſed. 
=_ ecleetive, rec, fret bane eg ; 2 than the earth's ſhadow ; has her proper motion bei ſemidian 
2 e 7 edy, of che con ed ; culled, , e een een I ©. an eclipſe, has uſul 
Allo, loboch, linfus, Fa * n ; Kalede] eint appearance. of light ; which Gate, Rica Ke de 
A e Syn] a} indo it by licking it off the end of a li- 5 . 4d. 0) ig s thereof 
| 855 quorice ck dipt therein: in order that, being taken thus by: aſtly, She grows ſenſibly paler, and dimmer, before erer. Thus, f 
8 FO „ e. 1 remain the longer in the paſſage, and ORE earth's ſhadow ; which is attributed tot 11 A 
T There are ger of theſyrups of poppy, others of lenfils, 4 lunar ECLIPSES, er the method of calculating e ron 
others of 8 Ee. Their intention is to heal or eaſe the! times, places, magnitudes, and other phanomena—Prelimin | thecentr 
_ . lungs, in COU hs, peripneumonies, &c. They are uſually 65 1. To find the length of the earth's ſhadowy cone. Fi or 801 ſe 
| rl code oils, incorporated with ſyrus. the ſun's diſtance from the earth for the given time; ſev dip, 17 
- ECLIPSE'®, in-aftronomy,' a privation of the light of one of nd D1$TANGE, | Then, as the ſun's diameter is knom Tr ud 
de huminaties, by the Mpel Ban of ſome opake body, either ſemidiameters of the earth, the length af the cone vil of the lun 
4 —— the eye, or between it and the ſun. ee e ſoupd from the rules given under Su ADbO.. of the ecl 
n +4 derived from the Greek e of ene, Suppoſe, e. gr. the ſun's greateſt diſtance from the e the ſhado 
3 1... DTOrT os 217» j 34990 ſenudiameters of the earth; and the ſun's ſemidianct AN. F 
"The! antients bad frightful ideas of eclipſe; ſuppoſing them| in de to that of the earth as 153 to 1 : then will the engl the renn 
-  preſages of the moſt diſmal events.  Plutarch-afſures us, that, | the ſhadowy cone be found 2364. | 3 tis refid 
at 2 it was nat allowed to talk publickly of any natural] © Hence, as the moon's leaſt ; 4 from the earth is ſa To find t. 
; * Rus es of eclipſes. They made a great noiſe with brazen in- 84. ſemidiameters - the moon, when in oppoſition to the ſ tal eclipſe 
i uments, and raiſed loud ſhouts, during eclipſes of the moon ; | n dt NEAT the nodes, will fall into the earth's ſhadow, tun {midiam 
"i thereby, to caſe her in her labour: whence Juve- the ſun and moon be in their apogees: and much mor the triang 
1 , ſpeaking of a talkative woman, ſays, Una laboranti pote-| they be in or near their perigees; by reaſon the ſhadow ith have the: 
We fuccurrere lunæ. Others have attributed the eclipſe of the E. „aud the moon nearer the baſe of the cone. tween the 
ä erer . the arts of magicians, who, by their inchantments, 2.1 find the apparent ſemidiameter of the earth's ſuit if probl 
5 . * her out of heaven, and made her ſkim over the graſs. | in the place of the moon's paſſage, for any given time: To find th 
| 25 1 natives'of Mexico keep faſt, during eclipſes; and, parti- | the ſun and moon's diſtance from the earth, and thence th % the x 
—_— their women, who beat and abuſe themſelves ; draw- horizontal parallaxes ; add the parallaxes to ether, and fo borary ſe 
1 4 om their arms, &c. They imagine the moon has the ſum ſubtra& the apparent ſemidiameter of the ſun; to the h 
75 wounded by the funyin ſome quarrel between tbem. mainder is the apparent ſemidiameter of the ſhadow. | ſeruples, 
| be duration of an ECLI1v$E'is the time between the immerſion | Thus, ſuppoſe. the moon's horizontal parallax 56! 48", momaly 
"anda" 5.0 atmo | ſun's 6'; the ſum is 560 54": from which the ſun'sappi we in th 
: . Immer fion, or incidence, of an Ecx1ese, is the moment when | ſemidiameter 16/5“ ſubtracted leaves 40 40“ for-the ſe Middle of 
. TREES — or-moon's diſk, firſt begins to be hid. | 2 4 eee ee f ; tion from 
r | ote, M. De la Hire omits the ſun's parallak, 2s 9795 onds 
1 expurgation, of an Eci1ess, is the time when the ſideration; but A Ada (fcnidiameter of the the doubl 
- tclipſed luminary begins to re- appear, or emerge out of the| | dow by a whole minute, for the ſhadow of the atmolpte: the t 
W ; which would give the ſemidiameter of the ſhadow, wa de of the 


To determine the duration of eclipſes, they uſually divi anc Ir | 
be . , f ecu y divide the | ſtance, 47 13”. / e ROT : 
| 2 _— the luminary ai into 12 equal parts, called |. 3- The moon's latitude, A L, at the time of bet oppolt 
r together wich che angle at the node B, being F . 
„ pins divided, with reſpect to the luminary eclipſed, into] the arch between the centres A I, and the arch f (% 
on wc 65 of 2 of the moon, and of the ſatellites; and, with Since in the ſpherical triangle AI L, rectangular at , the 
Ah ax. FCC +4 ment of LAT, or B, to a right angle; the ar. E 
m_ — moon is 2 deficiency of light in the moon, occa-] centres, AI, is found by Ghericel trigonomet!y : 7 
ned by a diametrical oppoſition of the earth between the ſun the angle L AT is equal to B, each of them, with LAB," | 
| — | 5 _ — $5 nga at 4 and the moon's latitude ee 
© The minner of this eclipſe is exhibited in Tab. A ſtronony, arch LI will likewiſe be found by eric ligne) 
"fi: d where A*repreſans de cab, and B, or C, the| roads ern WE" 
SD NE wen wen Tr | To. determine. the bounds of an Eck 1s of #07 b 
ll the light of the mqen is intercepted, Z. e. when her“ there is no cclipſe poſſible, but when the aggregate 2 | 
| whole diſk is covered, the 1 when only | diameters of the ſhadow and the moon in Feser 
"pu partial : when the total eclipſe laſts for ſome time, it is | moon's latitude (for, without this, the moon will not 


* 


And moon. at Le 
| The miner of this 


: 
- 


add the apparent ſemidiameters of the moon in 
ro, aud of the ſhadow, ſuppoſing the ſun in apogæo; 
berkhch you will have the ſide MO, Fig. 36. Then, in the 
0 ac triangle MN O, having given the angle at the node, 
roſe quantity is the moon's greateſt latitude in the conjunc- 
_ 05 e right angle E; and the leg MO; find the moon's 
{is 00 from the node NO: which is the utmoſt bound, be- 
| — which the eclipſe cannot reach. After the ſame manner, 
kun the apparent ſemidiameters of the moon in apogæo, 
ar 1 the ſhadow of the ſun in EA for the ſake of, 
6 no the LH in the triangle NLH ; the diſtance of the 
ha » from the aſcending node HN, will be found by ſphe- 
wm trioonometry 3 Which is the bound within which the 
on will neceſſarily be eclipſed. -- NTT | 
© Thus, e. gr. the ſemidiameter of the ſhadow, when the ſun 
z in apo220, and the moon in perigzo, according to Kepler, 
54% 40%. And the apparent ſemidiameter of the moon in 
* 16 22“/. Conſequently MO is 66', or 10 60; and 
therefore there will be no eclipſe at all, if the moon's latitude 
te greater than 19 60. Now, as the ſame angle N is ſuppoſed 
by epler to v1 | 


the ſhadow) 


be 5® 18', | 


Log. Sin. N 89655337 
Sn. MO 82832433 
Whole Sine 100000000 


Log. of Sine ON 93177096. The number cor- 
reſponding to which in the tables is 11 59/ 50, If, there- 
fore, the moon's diſtance from the aſcending node be greater 
than 120; no eclipſe can happen. And, in like manner, the 
{midiameter of the ſhadow in the ſun's perigee, and the 
moon's Apogee, is 43 50“, and the moon's ſemidiameter in 

\ her apogee 15. Conſequently LH is 58” 50”. And there- 
fore there will be an eclipſe, if the moon's latitude do not 
exceed 58' 50“. But here, as before, the argument of the 
latitude is found 10 400. Edge | 12 | 
7 determine the quantity of an eclipſe, or the number of digits 
eclipſed, —Add the moon's ſemidiameter IC (Fig. 35.) to the 
ſemidiameter of the ſhadow AM; then will AM IK AI 
41M+IK=AI+MK. From this ſum, therefore, ſub- 
uact the arch between the centres Al, the remainder gives 
the ſeruples or parts of the diameter eclipſed MK. Say, there- 
fore, as the moon's diameter K H is to the ſcruples or parts 
thereof eclipſed, MK; ſo is 12 to the digits eclipſed. | 
Thus, ſuppoſing K H, 300 44”, and conſequently IK 15 
1; AM, 47/13“; and AL, 43 14: the moon's ſemi- 
diameter will be 15' 22“, and. that of the ſhadow 41' 17; 


- dor ſeconds. Then as 1844: 801: :12: 5 r dig. or 5 
Ig, I . Ro 
To find the ſeruples of half duration of an eclipſe, or the arch 
of the lunar orbit, which her centre deſcribes from the beginning 
of the eclipſe to the middle thereof. —Add the ſemidiameters of 
the ſhadow A P, and the moon PN together; the ſum gives 
AN. From the ſquare of AN ſubtract the ſquare of AI; 
the remainder is the ſquare of IN. And the ſquare root of 
this reſidue is the arch IN required. | 5 
To find the ſcruples of half duration of total darkneſs in a to- 
tal eclipſe. Subtract the moon's ſemidiameter 8 V from the 
- emidiameter of the ſhadow AV; the remainder is AS : in 
de triangular AIS, which is rectangular at I, therefore, we 
he the arch AS given by the laſt method; and the arch be- 
tween by centres AI: where the arch IS is found, as in the 
problem, 5 1 N 
le find the beginning, middle, and end, of a lunar eclipſe.—Say, 
u the moon's horary motion from the ſun is to 3600 
torary ſeconds ; ſo are the ſeconds of the arch LI, Fig. 35. 
to the horary ſeconds equivalent thereto. Subtract theſe 
ſruples, or ſeconds, in the firſt and third quadrant of the 
momaly, from the time of full-moon, and add it to the 
ne in the ſecond and fourth; the reſult is the time of the 
rr of the eclipſe. Then ſay, as the moon's horary mo- 
ms from the ſun is to 3600 ſcruples, or ſeconds, ſo are the 
2 of half. duration IN to the time of half-duration : 
e double of which gives the whole duration. Laſtly, ſub 


f the eclipſe, the remainder will be the beginning of th 
| ginning of the 
mi And add the fame to the ſame, the ſum will be its 


| gr. LE 5% 245“, IN 2530", time of full 
.* moon 9 23' 49, horary motion of the moon from the ſun, 
, the 0 12", or 1812”, then will | | | 


Log. hor. Y from © 32581581 


; 3600 35563025 
* g Log. 2 | 23891660 
yen; | OE þ N 
buy 59454685 


— — — — 


Log. of time required 26873104 ; the number 


oY No 50. Cnams. 


* 


the ſum whereof is 560 35 /. From which the arch between | _ 
| the centres 43 14%, being ſubtracted, leaves 13 21“ ſcruples, | 


28 time of half- duration from the time of the mid- 


Ia. Herwding tq which, in the tables, is 486", or 8' 6". 


Time of full moon gf 23 49", 
Time of middle eclipſe gf 15 47, 
Log. hor. D from © 32581581 


Log. 3600 35563025 
Log. IN. 33404934 
68967959 


Log. of half duration 30386378 ; the number 
_ correſponding to which, in the tables, is 4351”, or, 


„„ „ 
Duration of eclipſe 2h 250 2.7 
Time of middle eclipſe 9* 15 43 
Half duration ſubtract. 16 12 31 


— 


Beginning of eclipſe 80 12 | 
Time of middle 44% gh 1 43 
Half a duration added 1d 12 31 


End of eclipſe _ 


— ˖— —_— 


io 28 14 


To calculate an eclipſe of the moon.—1. For the given time of 


the mean full moon, compute the moon's diſtance from the 
node; to find whether there be an eclipſe or not: as taught 
in the firſt problem. abt 

2. Compute the time of the true full moon, with the ſun and 
moon's true place reduced to the ecliptic. = 

3. For the time of the true full moon, compute the moon's 
true latitude, and the diſtance of each luminary from the 
earth, with the horizontal parallaxes, and apparent ſemi- 
diameters. e EO RL ay oe 

4. For the ſame time, find the ſun and moon's true horary 
motion. | JFF | 
5. Find the apparent ſemidiameter of the ſhadow. And, 


5. The arch between the centres AI, with the arch LI. 


8 Compute the ſcruples of half duration IN. And thence, 


Determine the beginning, middle, and end, of the 


eclipſe. 


Laſihy, Find the ſcruples eclipſad, and thence the quantity of 


the eclipſe: as taught under the preceding problems. 
E. gr. anno 1708. the mean full moon fell on the 29th day 


of September, at '3Þ 45' 4“ afternoon : and then the moon's | 


diſtance from the aſcending node was 50 22! 360. Conſe- 


% nn 


True full moon cn 23 
True place of the ſun 60 43 47 
Moon's place in the ecliptic 6 43 47 


Moon's true latit. north FT Ss a 
Horizont. parallax. of ©: . 8 
os et of 3 $6 38 - 
- Apparent ſemidiam, of © 20 > 
True horar. mot. of D from G 30 12 N 
| Semidiam. of ſhadow 41 13 5 
Arch between the centres 43 14 | 
EO Arch | 4 8 vis 
Scruples of half duration 30 30 | 
 _ Seruples eclip ſed | 1 
Duration of eclipſe 5 4 
Beginning | Sh 3 12 
Middle © _ 9 15 43 
End 1 10 28 14 
Quantity „ „ 


J draw a type, or figure of a lunar eclipſe on a plane. 
1. Let CD (Fig. 38.) repreſent the ecliptic ; and let the 
centre of the ſhadow be in A : through which draw a right 
line GQ perpendicular to DG: and ſuppoſe D the eaſt, C 
the weſt, A the ſouth, and G the north, 


2. From A, with the interval of the aggregate AN, of the 


ſemidiameter of the ſhadow AP, and of the moon PN, de- 
ſcribe a circle DG CQ; and with the interval of the ſemi- 


diameter of the ſhadow AP, draw another concentric circle 


EMFR, which will exhibit the ſection of the ſhadow in 
the paſſage of the moon | 
3. Let AL be equal to the latitude” of the moon at the be- 


ginning of the eclipſe 3 and in L erect a perpendicular LN, 


meeting the greater circle in N, towards the weſt. Then 


will the centre of the moon, at the beginning of the zclip/e, 


be in N. es V 
4. After like manner, make AS equal to the latitude of the 
moon at the end of the eclipſe and in S erect a perpendicu- 
lar OS, parallel'to DC : then will the centre of the moon 
be in O, at the end of the — ＋ . . 
Connect the points O and N by a right line: ON will 
e the arch of the orbit, which the centre of the moon de- 
ſcribes during the eclip/e. 3 
6. From O and N, with the interval of the moon's ſemi - 
. 5 3 F dar, 


; 
- 
- * 
. 4 — PR —_— — n 2 
— — 
— — et: ag — 
7 OS MT 
—— 
— 
- 8 — RALI) 


. IEC LAI D noms EA oem 
— — _ 


8 the full moon was eclip/ed. Now, for that time we 
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diameter, deſcribe circles PV and TX, which will exhibit 
| the moon at the beginning and end of the eclip/e. 
7. Then, from A, letting fall a perpendicular AI to ON; 
the centre of the moon will be in I, in the middle of the 
darkneſs. | 2 ; . 
Wherefore, laſtly from I, with the interval of the moon's 
ſemidiameter, deſcribe a circle HK : this will repreſent the 
moon in the darkneſs, and at the ſame time the quan- 
tity of the eclipſe. 9 : 
EcLIPsE of the ſun, is an occultation of the ſun's body, occa- 
ſioned by a diametrical interpoſition of the moon between the 
ſun and the earth. 3 | 
It is diſtinguiſhed, like that of the moon, into total and par- 
tial, &c. to which muſt be added a third ſpecies called an- 


rn, | | 1 
Eclipſes of the ſun, ſome authors obſerve, ſhould in propriety 
be called eclip/es of the earth. 3 : 
As the moon is found to have a parallax of latitude ; eclip/es 
of the ſun only happen when the latitude of the moon, | 

viewed from the ſun, is leſs than the aggregate of the apparent 

ſemidiameter of the ſun and moon. Solar eclipſes, therefore, 
happen when the moon is in conjunction with the ſun, in or 
hear the nodes, i. 6. at the new moons. Conſequently, the 

_ memorable eclip/e of the ſun, at our Saviour's paſſion, happen- 

ing at the time of full moon, when the ſun and moon are in 

oppoſition, was preternatural. 1 Ros \ 

Though the new moon cover the ſun from the earth, yet is 

not there an eclipſe every new moon; by reaſon the moon's 

y is not preciſely under the ecliptic, but is placed obliquely 

reto; only interſecting it twice in every period. So that 


1 


_ 


% 


_ eclipſes can only be occaſioned in ſuch new moons, as happen | 


in theſe interſections or nodes, or very near them. * 
In the nodes, when the moon has no viſible latitude, the oc- 


© cultation is total; and with ſome continuance, when the diſk | 


of the moon, in perigzo, reater than that of the 
fun in apogæo, and CL changed beyond the ſurface 
of the KS. Ys and, without continuance, at moderate di- 
ſtances, when the cuſp, or point of the moon's ſhadow, bare- 
M4 touches the earth. Laſtly, out of the nodes, but near 
them, the eclip/es are partial, — | 
The other circumſtances of /olar eclip/es are, 1. That none} 
of them are univerſal ; that is, none of them are ſeen 
. throughout the whole hemiſphere, which the ſun is then above; 


% 


Ta 


feen Gmes bigger than t. 


2. Nor does the eclipſe appear the ſame in all parts of the F. 


earth, where it is ſeen; but when in one place it is total, in 
another it is only partial. 


Further, when the moon, being in her apogee, appears much | 


leſs than the ſun; as happens moſt ſenſibly, when he is in pe- 
rigæo: the cuſp of the lunar ſhadow not reaching the earrh, 


ſhe becomes in a central conjunction with the ſun, yet not | | | : 55 | ; 
Or if you would determine it with more accuracy, ſubtr 


able to cover his diſk ; but lets his whole limb appear like a 


lucid ring or bracelet : this is hence called an annular eclipſe. | 


3. It does not happen at the ſame time, in all places where it 

is ſeen ; but appears more early to the weſtern parts, and later 

to the eaſtern. CO OY 8 

4. Its beginning is always on the weſtern ſide the ſun, and on 
the ſame fide it ends. 


5. In moſt ſolar eclipſes, the moon's darkened diſk is covered | 
with a faint, dawning light; which is attributed to the re- 


flexion of the light, from the illuminated part of the earth. 
_ Laſtly, In total eclipſes of the ſun, the moon's limb is ſeen 
. ſurrounded by a pale circle of light; which the late aſtrono- 


» 


See ATMOSPHERE. 


The aſtronomy 2 EcLresEs of the n. To determine the 


bounds of a ſolar eclipſe. 
If the moon's parallax w 
eclipſe would be determined after the ſame manner as thoſe of 
_ -a lunar: but by reaſon here is a ſenſible parallax, we muſt 
alter our meaſures a little; vx. | 
1. Add the apparent ſemidiameters of the luminaries both in 
„ perigæo together. er N 
2. Since the parallax diminiſhes the northern latitude; to the 
former ſum, add the greateſt parallax of latitude poſſible: and 
ſince the parallax augments the ſouthern latitude, from the 
ſame ſum, ſubtract the greateſt parallax of latitude. Thus, 


in each caſe, will 2 have the true latitude, beyond which 
there can be no eclipſe. Fo 


This latitude given, the moon's diſtance from the nodes, be- | 
_ -yond which. eclipſer cannot happen, is found, as already di- 


rected for lunar eclipſes. | | 
As different authors follow very different bypotheſes, with 


regard to the apparent diameters of the luminaries, and the | 


greateſt parallax of latitude; they differ much in afligning 


the bounds at which ſolar eclipſes happen. Ptolemy makes | 


the utmoſt bound of eclip/es at 197 25 diſtance from the 
node; Copernicus, at 197 12/ ; Tycho, at 18 25; Kep- 


let, at 179 16'; Ricciolus, at 189 4%. Though Ptolemy, 
: 5g —— \\ 4 | F : ; l 4 


moon's apparent latitude, the remainder is the { 


of the ſun is to the ſcruples eclipſed ; fo are 6 dis; 
* into ſcruples, or 360 ſcruples, to the digits 525 reduced 


of half duration to the, time of immerſion: 


s the arch IL (fg. 35.), or the diſtance of the greateſt obſc.. 
rity, Then ſay, as | 
| ſun, before the conjunction, is to 3600 ſeconds of 


quarters, add it to the ſame; the reſult is the time of 4, 


time of emerſion; the difference, in the firſt caſe, will beths 


_ eclipſe. 


greateſt obſcurity, is very ſmall, and exceedingly precarioug 


the moon's diſk being much too little, and much too near | 


mers take for a manifeſt indication of a lunar atmoſphere. |- 


inſenſible, the bounds of a ſolar | 


lation of ſolar eclipſes would be the ſame with that 
'ECLIPSES of the ſatellites. See SATELLITES of = Gat 


lites of Jupiter undergo two or three kinds of eclipſts . 


9 
| 
4 


in other places, judges 16* 42 minutes di 
node, neceſſary; Copernicus, 169 25'; Tycho, 1-0 e 
Kepler, 15 55“; and Ricciolus, 150 58˙ "07 91 
To find the digits eclipſed. —Add the apparent fem 


of the luminaries into one ſum ; from which "+ 
e 

ruples, 

as the ſemidiamets 


{tance from th 


parts of the diameter eclipſed. Then ſay, 


loft in 
To find the ſcruples of half duration, or the line of; ſetting, 
Tac ment "the bc that delivered for 3 3 vert 
To determine the duration of a ſolar eclipſe, —PFing th ” 
motion of the moon from the ſun, for one hour befor 

conjunction, and another hour after: then ſay 40 


N - as the f 
horary motion is to the ſeconds in an hour, ſo are the — 


N and as the latter 
horary motion is to the ſame ſeconds, ſo are the ſame ſerup] 
of half duration to the time of immerſion. Laſtly 5 J 
the time of immerſion to that of emerſion ; the 2997 ON 
the total duration, A 
To determine the beginning, middle, and end, of a ſolar eclipſe 
From the moon's latitude, for the time of conjundiion; 100 


bitants, 


The ec 


horary motion of the moon from the 


| an hour: 
ſo is the diſtance of the rene darkneſs, to the alen 0 


time between the greateſt darkneſs and the conjunction. 
Subtract this interval, in the firſt and third quarter of the : 
anomaly, from the time of the conjunction; and in the other , 2 
5 not; 

the north 
months, « 
about tho 
moon or ſ 
The place 
of the moo 
ECLIPTIC bt 
of about | 
which, if 1 


greateſt darkneſs. Laſtly, from the time of the preateſ 
darkneſs, ſubtract the time of incidence, and add it to the 


beginning; and the ſum, in the latter caſe, the end of the 


Indeed, as the interval between the conjunction, and the 


it is ſcarce worth while to be ſo very preciſe ; and according 


155 many authors uſe the time of the apparent conjundio WE. 

or that of the greateſt darkneſs. N polition wi 

; ph 25 | l | moon, tho 

15 E. gr. in our caſe, 85 ur ric dj 

Time of conjunction 21 36' 59” CLIPTIC, i 

Time of incidence 1 2 36 the ſurface 

Beginning of eclipſe 20 34 2 the ſun's ce 

| yy 87 K mo My 82 |t has its na 

Time of conjunction 21 36 59 two planets 
Time of emergence 1 5 47 ulli. 

„ — is ao ca 

End of eclipſe | 22 42 46 te ſun neye 


Or 10 morn. 42 46 teſt, 
5 98 The north, 


dym I- eat 
tal, 
The ecliptic 1 


ad cuts it i 


about two minutes for the diſtance between the conjundio 
ſeen, and the time of the greateſt obſcurity. 


To find the moon's apparent latitude at the beginning and ni 
an eclipſe. From the argument of the moon's latitude, con 


or into 
puted for the time of the apparent conjunction, ſubtra& ti n twice ey 
feruples of half duration, together with the motion of the für, either! 
anſwering to the time of incidence: the remainder is the Nhe ape i 
ument of latitude, at the beginning of the eclipſe. | mon; conſe 
To the ſame ſum add the ſame ſcruples, together with t een the h 
ſun's motion anſwering to the time of emergence : the 2 4. ſo 
ate is the argument of latitude, at the end of the eh | ite from th 

he argument of the latitude given; the moon's true lil ones, 
is found after the common manner.—(See LAT IT b, from the 
And from the true latitude, is ſoon found the apparent , Quadrant fr 
. The apparent latitude of the moon, at the beginning and e ; , or quan 
a ſolar eclipſe, given; to draw a type or figure there We formed 

is performed, as already taught for eclip es of the moon. Mi, 

To calculate an Ec ISE of the ſun,—1. Find the meu Suit 
moon, and thence the true one; together with the P uon, is uf 
the luminaries for the apparent time of the true e | ne | | 
2. For the apparent time of the true new moon, comp! nts of whit 
apparent time of the new moon obſerved. e %! 
For the apparent time of the new moon ſeen, comp! M 

ſtud 15 OY | ; fed | © method 
hence determine the digits eclipſed. .. Wie is f e 
> Find the times of the greateſt darkneſs, immerſion, ſun's — 
a——_ 3 1 I fucce gy. 
6. Thence determine the beginning; and ending, df | "ro : 


eclipſe. | EN N 
Fre the proton problems, it is evident, that al 


trouble and fatigue of the calculus ariſe from Ah . 
laxes of arts: and latitude z without which, - 1 W nf 


Ones. 


*% 
: 


The chief circumftances here obſerved are, 1: 


; , "ain „tl 


ECL 


emerſions again, are computed to hours and minutes. 


holt in bis light: which Ricciolus calls occidere zeuſiace, 


bits a third kind of ecli being obſerved like a macula, 
or dark round ſpot, tran iting Jupiter's diſk, with a motion 
contrary to that of the ſatellite ; juſt as the moon's ſhadow 
projected on the earth, will appear to do, to the lunar inha- 
= "loſe of Jupiter's ſatellites furniſh the beſt means of 
fnding the longitude at ſea, Thoſe, particularly, of 
the firſt ſatellite, are much ſurer than the eclipſes of the 
| moon; and withal they happen much oftener : beſide that, 
the manner of applying them is very eaſy. See LoNG1- 


10 LIPTIC, EcLIPTICUs, ſomething belonging to 
— and full moons are not ecliptic, i. e. eclipſes do not 


or of the moon between the ſun and earth. The reaſon is, 
tat the interpoſition is only as to-longitude, and not as 
to latitude. The ſun is always in the ecliptic, but the moon 


the north fide, and ſometimes on the ſouth. But every five 
months, or thereabouts, ſhe cuts the ecliptic ; and it is only 


moon Or ſun, ; . 


of the moon. th . ; 

cu ric bounds, or terms, termini ecliptici, denotes the ſpace 
of about 15 degrees from the nodes of the ecliptic ; within 
which, if the moon be, at the time of a conjunction or op- 
poſition with the ſun, there may be an eclipſe of the ſun, or 
moon, though ſhe be not preciſely in the nodes, 
ueTIC digits, digits acliptici. See DiciTs, | 

LPTIC, is more particularly uſed for a line, or circle, on 
the ſurface of the ſphere of the world, under which the centre 
of the ſun proceeds in its proper motion : or a line, which 
the ſun's centre deſcribes in his annual progreſs, SER 

| has its name ecliptic, by reaſon all eclipſes happen when the 
two planets are in or near the nodes, or interſections of the 
whptic, | by 


kis alſo called the ſun's orbit, and fſur's way, by reaſon that 


beſt, 


1 and the ſouth, or deſcending node, the dragon 8 


The ecliptic is placed obliquely with reſpect to the equator, 
nd cuts it into two points, viz. the beginning of aries and 
or into two equal parts; and, accordingly, we find the 


Few, either on the north or ſouth ſide thereof. 
te «lptic is a great circle of the ſphere, biſected by the ho- 
man; conſequently, the arch of the ecliptic, intercepted be- 
en the horizon and the meridian, is a quadrant, And 
u, the ſolſtitial points of the ecliptic, i. e. thoſe moſt re- 
ite from the equator, are a quadrant diſtant from the equi- 
Kual ones, Laſtly, as the greateſt declination of the eclj 
tom the equator, is an arch of a great circle diſtant by 
{udrant from the equinoctial points; it will be the mea- 
es r Quantity, of the obliquity of the ecliptic, i. e. of the 
Ye formed by the interſection of the equator with the 


tic, 


. laquity 1 the ecliptic, or the angle wherein it cuts the 
ator, is fl 

= declination of the ecliptic from the equator: the 
dub of which greateſt declination on each ſide, are called 
Hf inal points; through which are drawn the two 


- Method of obſerving the greateſt declination of the 
un 


1 $ meridian altitude with the utmoſt care, for ſeveral 
-" ceflively : from the greateſt altitude obſerved, ſubtract 
diebe of the equator. ' And the remainder is the greateſt 
on in the ſolſtitial point. | 


b 4 4 gr. at Bologna, in the year 1646. obſerved the 


| bW zon the 21ſt, 60 O 10%; and on the 22d, 68 50 
Mud „ leateſt then was, 69 50/ 10%; from which the 
0 10 1 equator, 45 207 50%, being ſubtracted, left 


for the greateſt declination. | 
N et of great diſpute among the late aftrono- 
denn, the obliguity of the ecliptic he fixed or moveable? 


mite e obſervations of the antient aſtronomers re- 
ce P auliderably greater, than thoſe of the moderns: 


> 


ſetting jovially. In. which caſe, Jupiter's neareſt ſatellite ex- 


happen every new and full moon, though there be then an 
interpoſition, either of the earth between the ſun and moon, | 


d not; ſhe deviates from it about five degrees, ſometimes on | 


about thoſe times, that there can be eclipſes either of the 
The places, wherein ſhe cuts the ecliptic, are called the nodes 


le ſun never deviates from it, in his annual motion from eaſt | | 


The north, or aſcending node of the ecliptic, is called the | 


ln wice every year in the equator: and all the reſt of the | 


ally fixed at 23˙ 29/ ; which, therefore, is the | 


Fee s thus: about the time of one of the ſolſtices obſerve | 


% dian altitude, on the 20th of June, to be 68* | 


of, the firſt are Proper, being ſuch as happen when Jupiter's | Rheticus, Longomontanus, Tycho, Snellius, Lansbergiusz 
hol is directly interpoſed between them and the ſun : theſe | Bullialdus, and others, have concluded it variable. 

ha 4 n almoſt every day. Mr. Flamſteed, and Caſſini, give 
ns, wherein their immerſions into Jupiter's ſhadow, and 


To determine the point, the obſervations of the aſtronomers; 


are: that of Pythias, in the year before Chriſt 324. which 


The 2d are occultations, rather than obſcurations 3 wherein the makes it 23 52! 41": that of Eratoſthenes, in 230. 23% 
ame ſatellites, coming too near to Jupiter's body, are 51 20”: and that of Hipparchus, in the year before Chriſt 


140. 230 51 20%: that of Ptolemy, in the year after Chriſt 
140. 23* 51' 20”: of Albategnius in 880. 23* 35: Regio- 
1 | 


ze : Copernicus, in 1525. 23* 28' 24”: Rothmannus and 
yrgius, in 1570. 23* 300 26”; Tycho, in 1587. 23* 30 
22: Kepler, in 1627. 230 30' 30 Gaſſendus, in 1636. 
23 317: Ricciolus, in 1646. 23% & 20” : Hevel:us, 23 
30“ 20”; Mouton, 23* 30“: and De la Hire, in 1702. 23* 
29. ee 
Upon the whole, though the oldeſt obſer vations make the 
obliquity the greateſt, yet it appears to be immutable : for it 
was by, miſtake that Eratoſthenes concluded, from his obſerva- 
tions, the greateſt declination to be 23 51/ 20' : from the 
ſame obſervations he ſhould only have made it 23 31 5” 3 
as is ſhewn by Ricciolus. And the like overſight has been 
found by Gaſſendus and Feireſcius in the obſervation of 


tained by Hipparchus and Ptolemy ; and gave occaſion to the 
forementioned authors to conclude, that the obliquity was con- 
tinually decreaſing. | 
of the cauſe with great attention, is of another opinion: 
the reſult of his reſearches, he gives us in the memoirs of the 
Royal Academy, for the year 1716. viz. that the obliquity 
of the ecliptic diminiſhes at the rate of a minute in 100 years. 
ne antients, we know, had no regard to any refractions in 
their obſervations: and beſides, they made the ſun's horizon= 
tal parallax 3; whereas the modern aſtronomers ſcarce make 
it 10”, Theſe two inaccuracies have a very ill effect in their 
obſervations ; which M. de Louville is obliged to free them 
of, before he can build on them. = | 
According to an antient tradition of the Egyptians, mentioned 
by Herodotus, the ecliptic had antiently been perpendicular to 
the equator ; this notion they were led into, by obſerving, for 


miniſhing; or, which amounts to the ſame, that the ecliptic 
was continually approaching to the equator. For hence they 
took occaſion to ſuſpect, that thoſe two circles, in the begin- 
ning, had been as far off each other as poſſible. Diod. Sicu- 
lus relates, that the Chaldeans reckoned 403000 years from 
their firſt obſervations to the time of Alexander's entering Ba- 
by lon. This enormous account may have ſome foundation, 
ſuppoſing the Chaldeans to have built on the diminution of 
the obliquity of the ecliptic of a minute in 100 years. M. de 
Louville, taking the obliquity ſuch as it muſt have been at 
the time of Alexander's entrance into Babylon, and going 
back to the time when the ecliptic, at that rate, muſt have 
been perpendicular to the equator, actually finds 402942 
Egyptian, or Chaldean years, which is only 58 years ſhort 
of the former epocha. In the general, there is no way of ae- 


deans, &c. ſo probable, as from the ſuppoſition of long periods 
of very ſlow celeſtial motions, whereof they had obſerved a 
little part, and thence calculated the beginning of the period; 
making the world and their own nation to commence to- 

. gether, If M. de Louville's ſyſtem be true, in 140000 
years more, the ecliptic and equator muſt coincide and mix in 
One. Fs PE | E, * 
The ecliptic is divided into twelve parts, called ne. See 
SIGN. | hes 

Poles of the EcipTic. See the article PoLE, 

Reduction of the EcLiyTIc. See REDUCTION. 


cutting the equator under an angle of 23* 29. See 
GLOBE. | 2 _— 

The terreſtrial ecliptic, therefore, is in the plane of the ce- 
lftial elliptic ; like which it has its equinoctial and ſolſtitial 
points, and is bounded by tropics. — ng 

' ECLOGUE, EKAOTH, in poetry, a kind of paſtoral compo- 
ſition, wherein ſhepherds are introduced converſing together. 


we ſee what fineſſe it was that determined Sannazarius to put 
- fiſhermen in lieu of ſhepherds, who had been time out of mind 
in poſſeſſion of the eclogue. | 
The beauty of the eclogue, M. Fontenelle obſerves, is not 
attached to what is rural, but rather to what is calm and 
eaſy in the rural life. Shepherds being agreeable perſonages, 
the poets abuſe them; and provided they do but talk a little 
about reeds, and herbage, they conclude of courſe it is an 
eclogue. | RO | 
There are eclogues in Theocritus of a lofty character; and 
Virgil has ſome in the ſublime ſtyle; the eclogue, therefore, 
occaſionally raiſes its voice. Yet M. Fontenelle eſteems it 
a fault in. ſome modern poets, to have put matters of high 
concern in their eclogues ; and to have made their ſhepherds 


urbachius, Reinholdus, Regiomontanus, Copernicus, 
©; 


ſing the praiſes of kings and beroes. Ronſard, in as 


of all ages have been collected together; the chief of which 


montanus, in 1460. 23 30/0: Waltherus, in 1476. 23 


Pythias; which miſtakes of Eratoſthenes and Pythias were re- 


Vet the chevalier de Louville, who has examined the merits | 


a long ſeries of years, that the obliquity was continually di- 


counting for the fabulous antiquity of the Egyptians, Chal- 


EcLipTic, in geography, &c. is a great circle of the globe, 


The eclegue is properly an image of the paſtoral life: nor do | 


Nes 


— — 8 — 
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| 
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line, or diſtance, between the extremity of a member, or 
moulding, and the naked of the column, or other part it pro- | EDHILIN 


ECPHRACTICS“, EK®PAKTIKA, in medicine, ſuch reme- 


„ Cyrus patriarch of Alexandria, and Sergius patriarch of Con- 


ECT 


has ade himſelf ridiculous, by giving the eloge of Budæus] ftantinople : but finding that the Roman church ellen 


dyllion and eclogue, in their primary intention, are the ſame 
thing: thus the idyllia, «Svaaiz of Theocritus, are pieces 


But cuſtom has made a difference between them, and appro- | 


Some imagine the name eclague to have been originally attri- 
buted to ſuch poems as were written in imitation of others; 
ſuch as the eclogues of Virgil, which are only-imitations of 
Theocritus. | | | | | 
Others are of opinion, the word was firſt formed from a5, 
a, goat, and ay, diſcourſe, q. d. a converſation or 
diſcourſe of goats, or goatherds. But Ruæus, in his notes 


eclegue was given to all poetical compoſitions that were of a 


of books; and that hence it is that Statius, in the epiſtle at 
the head of the I[Id book of his Sylvz, and in the preface to 


not called them fo in the title. 9885 
Auſonius, in the preface to his Cupid crucified, calls alſo his 
idylls eclogues. Add, that Cruquius, in his comment on Ho- 
race, declares to have ſeen very antient manuſcripts, wherein 
the ſatires of the poet are called eclagues; in which he is ſe- 
conded by our learned countryman Mr. Baxter. 


EcLocve is alſo applied to certain compoſitions in proſe. EDELING. See EpnitinG, and ATHELING. 
Thus we read of the eclogues of Diodorus, of Polybius, of EDGINGS, in gardening, rows of ſhrubs, herbs, or fo 


Cteſias, Theophraſtus, Strabo, &c. In which ſenſe the word 
only 7 * extract, or collection. 1 | 


ECPHORA, prejecture, in architecture, uſually denotes the 


jects from. | 1 
Some authors, however, account the e-phora, or projecture, 
from the axis of the column; and detine it to be the right 
line intercepted between the axis and the outermoſt ſurface 
of a member-or moulding. - | 
dies as have a faculty of opening and unſtopping the veſlels 
through which the humours are to paſs ; or which incide 
and attenuate tough viſcid humours, and thereby promote 


their diſcharge, — hey are the ſame with aperients and deob- | EDICT, an inſtrument, = 4a and ſealed by a pris 


Aruents. | 8 Y 
The word is formed from the Greek ex9pa75«y, to free from 
obfirudtions ; of t and ps, obſtruo, . ſepio. | 
The chief ſimple ecphracties are the little centaury, worm- | 
wood, agrimony, hyſſop, chamædrys, bark of tamariſk, 
roots of capers, ſcolopendrium, &c. 4 
ECPIE SMA, EKMIEEMA, in chirurgery, a kind of fracture 
of the ſkull, c. wherein there are ſeveral ſplinters, that 
eſs and diſorder the inner membranes. See FRACTURE. 
ECTHESIS “, in church-hiſtory, a name which the emperor 
aeg gave to a confeſſion of faith publiſhed by him in 
9. 8 
2 The word is Greek, ex Je, and ſignifies expoſition. N 
The ectbeſis favoured the error of the Monothelites, and 
eſtabliſhed only one will in Jeſus Chriſt. Heraclius publiſhed 
it at the inſtigation of Athanaſius, chief of the 2 


- ds ts ata 4 


eyes, conſiſting in a ſort of inverſion of the lower eye 
pie. which diſables it from covering its part of the eye. 
vvrritten perfectly in the ſame vein with the ecloge of Virgil. ECTYLOTICS *, EXTTAQTIK 4, remedies proper to « 
ſume and eat off callus's, warts, and other excreſcen 
priated the name eclogue to pieces wherein ſhepherds are in- formed on the fleſh. $4 es | 
| troduced ſpeaking : idyllion, to thoſe written like the eclogue, 


in a ſimple natural ſtyle, but without any ſhepherds in them. | ECT YpE ®, EKT To, among medalliſts, anemboſſed fig 


In books of travels, we find abundance of ches of ani 
on Virgil, thinks they would then have made it Azyoa%Yi®> inſeriptions, of the Trajan column, of Chilminar, &: 
egolsgy, rather than eclogue ; or, at leaſt, the word would ECU, or Escv, the French crown. See the articles Cxoy 
have been written in Greek with as, and in Latin by 4 and Escv. | a | 

oo e. Ks 113 | ECURY. See the article EqQuezy. 

Barthius advances another opinion; viz. that the name ECUSSON „ in heraldry, an ineſcutcheon, or little cſcutche 

See ESCUTCHEON. FF 

moderate length, though too ſhort to give them the name EDDISH, or EApisk, the latter paſture, or orals, w 

comes aſter mowing, or reaping : otherwiſe called uy 

card; and ct 8 

his fourth book, calls his poems eclogues 3 though he had EDDY, in natural hiſtory, is when the water, at any p 


EDI 


. X | . 8 law, 
le in his firſt eclooue, from the ſhepherd Margot. it heretical, he diſowned it, and declared by another . a 
Seen folks bold have be above the knowlege of the fim- which he ſpread throughout the eaſt and weſt, that — ke 
ple Margot. The ſentiments, in eclogues, the ſame author | Was the rp of ef "TED | FDIFIC 
| obſerves, ſhould be finer and more delicate than thoſe of real | ECTHLIPSIS *, in the Latin proſody, a figure whereby mn, T 
' ſhepherds ; only their form ſhould be as ſimple and country-| 18 retrenched, or cut off, chiefly at the end of 3 Word FDILE, 
like as can be. But this ſimplicity excludes none but glare-| when the following word begins with a vowel, or an ;, rDITO 
ing and exceflive ornaments. | : * The word is Greek, ache, which ſignifies eln. takes 
Since the eſtabliſhment of the academy, or aſſembly of Ar-] Thus, in multum ille, & . In ſcanning the verſe, we an ant 
cadians at Rome, about the year 1690. the taſte for eclogues the m at the end of multum, and only make three Hude to a 1 
has been greatly improved among the Italians. Thoſe gen-] in the two words, mult. il. le. . T rl 
tlemen, who are the flower of the wits of Italy, take the name] Some account the eczblip/is a poetical licence in the, Traſm 
of the ſhepherds of Arcadia, and will not allow their aſſem- verſification; but, in reality, the eliſion of an » final 2 doctor 
bly to be treated as an academy. They have each of them a| the following word in the ſame verſe begins with a Yon! Mr. H 
poetical name, which is always that of ſome "ſhepherd; and is a matter of N not of licence. s FDUCA 
apply themſelves particularly to eclogues, as pieces moſt proper] Antiently, the s was likewiſe retrenched before a conſonant 1 
to their profeſſion. ; | as facundu ſuoque, for facunds, &c. In efleR, the n ant e fc 
The learned Sig. Creſcimbeni, one of the founders of tbe] were peculiarly rough and harſh in the Latin pr nunc bat det 
aſſembly, who had been lon cuſtos, i. E. preſident thereof, 28 appears from Quintilian . and it was this that led the its you 
and bore the name of Alpheſibeo Cario, has written the laws] to retrench them at the ends of their words; a; the | ctando ? 
and eſtabliſhment of the ſociety, with the names of all who cauſe did the French, to drop their e ſeminine before Wor tie on 
had been admitted thereof, at the end of his book, intituled, beginning with a vowel, to avoid the hiatus, or Concourſe of the « 
La Bellezza de la Volgar Poeſie. | . vowels, = SN | 7 Mr. Lo 
The word eclague is formed from the Greek exaoyn, choice. ECTH YMOSIS «, in medicine, a vehement agitation 2 1 

So that, according to the etymology of the word, eclogue | qilatation of the blood and ſpirits ; ſuch as happens in ex, * is 
ſhould be no more than a ſele& or choice piece; but cuſtom] ordinary emotions of joy. | | in, be 

has determined it to a farther ſignification, viz. 2 little ele- The word is formed of ex, ex, and 90% B., aninu, niy children 

- gant compoſition in a ſimple natural ſtyle and manner. | ECFROPIUM, EKTPOIIION, in medicine, a diſeaſe of t ſchoob. 


gar, orf 
1 dul cok. 
®* The word is formed of ex, and rue, callus, 


purging : 

1gs in cc 

or impreſſion of a ſeal, ring, or medal; or a figured copy Such 1s] 
an inſcription, or other antient monument. Cc, by u 


The word is Greek: agys]vToy denotes the original, or x 
del: ey]uTory, the copy, or image, moulded or fuck 
creux : and 5#]uToy, efypon, the image in relievo, org 
boſſed. | | 


runs back, contrary to the tide, or ſtream, and fo fall Je, L e. 
the current again. 8 | "hy in 
The ſeamen call that eddy water which falls back; as it _ dire 
on the rudder of a ſhip under fail, the dead water. 7 diſtin 
An eddy wind is that which returns, or is beat back, tO pu 
any fail, Se.. 8 5 it | 
FECTS, in 

placed by way of borders around beds, compartiments ? Whethy 
For the edgings of compartiments, box ſeems the molt pr e e 
But they are frequently alſo made of aromatic plants, * * 


ſweet marjoram, thyme, lavender, hyſſop, &c. 
d, EDHILINGUsS, an antient appellation 0 
nobility among the Anglo-Saxons. 5 
The Saxon nation, ſays Nithard, Hi/t. I. IV. is divided 
three orders, or claſſes of people; the edhilingi, the jm 
and the /azzi : which ſignify the nobility, the freemes, 
the vaſſals, or ſlaves, WO 
Inſtead of edhiling, we ſometimes meet with athelin 
etheling ; which appellation was likewiſe given to the 


ſod, and the preſumptive heir of the crown: Ser 4 | drop 
LING. , mise 
} « - . 
ſerve as a law to his ſubjects. 15 1 ge 
Edits have no room in En land, where the enacting o 0 
is not lodged in the king, * in the parliament. avpge 
In the Roman law we fad frequent mention of the 4 ion, or EN 
the prætor, quod prætor edixit, which was 2 phra 45 8 from — 
crated to the ordinances of the prætor; though it u ber wy 
times alſo uſed on other occaſions, | | I 
In the French law, edit, edits, make a great figure | | * 
are of various kinds: ſome importing a new law, dt brag 
tion, as the edict of duels, that of ſecond mary ng fir 
Others the erection of new offices, eſtabliſhment d. tehullan 
rents, c. Sometimes articles of pacification, 5 Me We 
of Nants, &c.—Edifs are all ſealed with green 0 nhed ie 
ſhew that they are perpetual and irrevocable. ww 
Edicis with them are much the ſame 25 . I. N 
with us; but with this difference, that the forme H. 


authority of a law in themſelves, from the pole 


3 | - 


E E F 


? whereas the latter are only declarations of a 
= 5 ich they refer, and have no power in them- 


* See icle Cn. | 
7 DICT. the article CHAMBER: . | 
(heme 25 —— a building. See BUILDING. 


pics word is formed of the Latin des, and fatio, I make. 


doll E, or rather XyiLe. See the article AEDILE. 


rpITOR, in the commonwealth of learning, a perſon who 


of publiſhing the work of another author ; uſually 
gan anchor for editor is neither properly applied 


{0 a working printer, nor to an author who prints his own 


worms. . 

2 great editor of antient writings : the Lovain 

. n Fa. Sirmond, biſhop Walton, 
Mr, Hearn, Sc. are learned editors. $68 

FDUCATION, the art of bringing up, forming, and inſtruct- 

uy a too delicate education are well expreſſed in 

that device of an ape, which, by over- careſſing and hugging 

in young ones, ſtrangles them; with this motto, comple- 

tande necat. Octavius Ferrarius has a very good Latin trea- | 


of the centaur, who was Achilles's tutor. 
Mr, Locke's excellent treatiſe of education is known to every 
hody.  Quintilian employs the ſecond chapter of- -his firſt 
dal in inquiring whether a domeſtic, or a college educa 
in, be preferable, i. e. whether it be better to bring up one's 
children at home, or to ſend them to the colleges, and public 
ſhook. After urging all that can be ſaid on either fide, he 
concludes for a college, or ſchool education. IT | 
IDULCORATION, in pharmacy, is the dulcifying, of 
 ſneetening of any food, or remedy, by means of honey, ſu- 
„or ſyrups. | f 
Re pot in chymiſtry, denotes the freſhening, or 
wing any thing of its ſalts, by repeated lotions, or waſh- 
wes in cold water. 8 i 
Such is the dulcifying of the precipitates of mercury, metals, 
be. by waſhing away thoſe ſharp ſalts, by whoſe means they 
had been diſſolved, or which bad been mingled with them, to 
efe&t a diſſolution. See ABLUTION. 
hung. See the article FISHINx o. | 


taſt, when rearing on its hind legs, as if it were affrighted. 


cauſe, or agent, on ſome ſubject, 
his one of the great axioms of philoſophy, that full or ade- 


ner is alſo of ſome further import in the arts: as when 
we ſay, in painting and architecture, that ſuch a contraſt, 
er ſuch a d „ or ſuch an attitude, have a fine, or an 
Il fea, i. e. are beautiful, or noble, &c. Too many 

and little enrichments, in a building, have a pitiful 
Fer, i. e. they give it a mean aſpect. 


pl — D 
dey diſtinguiſh four Facts of the 3 viz. in uſing the 
mile to put a horſe | Lukirk draw him backwards, and 
— it out of the right hand into the left, or vice 
verſa | | 05 


FECTS, in commerce, Ee. the goods poſſeſſed 


or ir oſſeſſed by any per. 
mens, : whether moveable, or immoveable: particularly thoſe 
noſt pr uch merchants and dealers acquire by trade. 


de Felt of merchants are uſually diſtinguiſhed into three 
dus good, bad, and doubtful : by an ordonnance of the 
each court in 1673. every merchant is obliged to take 
A entory, or review every year, of all his Fecis of every 


u Errrers. See the article Vacant. | f 
i propoſitions. © 


bereof br 


ö i inteſtine motion, produced in a liquor, by the 
on of heat, without any notable ſeparation of its 


of motions produced by fire; but only to thoſe reſult- 


ethulition, or boiling produced by ie. = 
tl axed with alkalies, e. gr. oil of tartar, and ſpirit of 
kay. * duce an efferveſcence, &c. 


as of the air, out of the pores of the particles 
0 mne 27 by the intruſion of the particles of another 


> 
* 24 


tie on the ſubject of education, intituled Chiron; the name 


CARE, or EFFRAYE, in heraldry, a term applied to a 


ECT, the reſult or conſequence of the application of a 


qute ect are always proportionable to the powers of their | 


FFRCT, in the manage, is applied to the motions of the hand, | 


ECTIONS, in geometry, the geometrical conſtructions 
Phe term is alſo uſed in reference to problems and practices; 
4 „when they are deducible from, or founded upon, ſome | 
Propoſitions, are called the geometrical. effeions | 


ERVESCENCE is popularly uſed for a light ebullition 3| 


_ 


PRVESCENCE, in chymiſtry, is not applied to all ebul-| 


Nun the mixture of bodies of different natures, which, | 
ing on one another, occaſion a heat, reſembling | 


in d ere . 
it exp * efferveſcence, more ſcientifically, to be a vio- 


ewith, into thoſe pores before poſſeſſed by 


In order for efferveſcence to take place, the particles of the 
latter body muſt be ſuppoſed conformable, both in bulk and 
figure, to the pores of the other; ſo that they may enter, 
and fill the ſame, like wedges : And, beſide, there muſt be a 
ſtrong degree of attraction between the particles of the two 
bodies, ſtronger than the attraction, or force. of coheſion, 
between the particles of either of the bodies alone. 


Hence it ſhou'd ſeem, that efferveſcence only differs from 
fermentation, in the degree of exploſion z which in er- 


acid and alkali, is greater than in fermentations, ; | 
Of efferveſcences, ſome are hot, and others cid. Of the 
firſt kind are thoſe produced by mixture of oil of tartar 
per deliquium, with ſpirit of vitriol ; quicklime . with cold 
water; all acid ſpirits, with alkaline, or earthy bodies; aqua 

fortis, ſpirit of vitriol, ſpirit of nitre, aqua regia, Oc. 


with metallic bodies, marcaſites, and minerals; coral, with 


lemon or orange-juice ; marble, with ſpirit of ſalt z chalk, 
crabs eyes, mother of pearl, and all ſhells with acids. In all 
which, the eferveſcences are attended with a more or leis 
intenſe heat. | | 

Oil of vitriol, and oil of turpentine, particularly mixed to- 

. gether, produce ſuch_a vehement heat, that unleſs they be 
mixed drop by drop, they are apt to burſt forth into a flame, 
and break the phial. 670 RE 
Powdered coral, mixed with diſtilled vinegar, produces a cold 
e e. which the ſame philoſophers account for hence, 
that the pores of the coral being very great, it may be eaſily 
diſſolved in the acid ſpirit, without any great friction, or col- 


liſi n of the parts, ſuch as would be neceſſary to generate any 


conſiderable heat. 


An efferveſcence may alſo be produced by the mixture of 
many other cold liquors. See Diss80LUTION. | 


EFFICACIOUS, Erręcrul, in theology. Within theſe 


150 years there have been great diſputes on the ſubject of 
efficacious grace, Grace is uſually divided into ſufficient and 
2 though the Janſeniſts hold, that there is no grace 
ufficient, but what is Mcacious, i. e. but what effectually 
determines the will to act. | . 
Efficacious grace is that which enlightens the mind, and 
touches the heart, in ſuch manner, as always to produce its 
effect, however it be oppoſed, or reſiſted by the will. See 
RACE, | 
Some divines maintain, that efficacious grace is efficacious of 
_ Itſelf, Efficacious grace of itſelf, if there be any ſuch thing, 


virtue of any conſent of the will. Calvin is the firſt that 


ſelf. 


this, that eficacious grace is always joined with a moral ne- 
ceſſity of doing the thing it inclines to; and ſufficient grace, 
joined with a moral impotence of doing it. | 


of efficacious grace, is to hold, that this grace is never want- 

ing, at leaft to the righteous, except through their own de- 
fault; that they always ſtand in need of other inner graces, 

truly and properly ſufficient, in order to draw down this effi- 

cacious grace; and that theſe do infallibly draw it down, 

when 4 ate not rejected, though they often remain with- 

out effect, 

conſent thereto. 

F. Malebranche maintains, that the mutual commerce be- 


tween ſoul and body, i. e. life, has no other vinculum, or 
principle, but the efficacy of God's decrees : and that fecond 


cauſes have no proper efficacy, &c. 


EFFICIENT, in philoſophy.—An EFrictenT cauſe is that 


which produces an effect. See Cavse, and Ex FER. 
Philoſophers uſually diſtinguiſh four kinds of cauſes in nature: 
the efficient, final, formal, and material. See each under its 
roper article. nk | | . | 

The ſchool-philoſophers are exceedingly divided as to the na- 
ture and eſſence of an efficient cauſe. —Ariftotle defines it, id 
unde, that from which; or, the firſt principle of change, 
and reſt, i. e. of production and conſervation. | 


or final cauſe, is that propter quod, for which; the exemplar, 
ad quod, that to which; the matter, ex guo, that out of 
which; and the form, per quod, that by which. TE 


It 13 called the firſt principle, not in reſpect 7 of 


time, for the end exerts its cauſality before the efictent, but 
of dignity ; the efficient being a ITY active principle; 
and the end ny acting objectiv 72 


Others of the ſchoolmen define efficient to be incipium per 


f influent in aliud fine mutatione ſui. The Ramiſts, after | 


lato and Cicero, define an efficient to be that, a qua res eft, 


that a thing may alſo be from its end, adds, that an efficient 
is that, @ qua res vera cauſalitate proficiſcituy, 


N 50. CHa B. 
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veſcences, by reaſon of the greater purity and freedom of the 
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is that which produces its effect merely of itſelf, and not in 
uſed the term gratia efficax per ſe, grace efficacious of it- 


A late divine holds the efficacy of grace in itſelf to conſiſt * 


The Arminian and Popiſh way of conceiving the neceſſity | 


y reaſco men reſiſt, inſtead of yielding their 


The r, is called id unde, that from which; as the end, 


from which a thing is: to which a great author, objecting 


Others define efficient to be, gue per actionem cauſat, that 
which cauſes by acting: for to effect, every body knows, is 
33 5 eo e 8 * 
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to act; and l | 
&; and hence neither a procatarctic, nor an exemplary | Some dodies are found to emit Muvia for a 


E F F 


cauſe, are . . | 
> properly . efficients, though uſually ranked among "ws without any conſiderable loſs,” eithe great Number o bout t 
Laſtly, others define an efficient to be a cauſe, @ qua aliud pro- bay ah bod; magnets, electrical bodies, oe the © bulk & jel, 1 
ducatur, from which ſomething is produced; conſequent! ineredibl * the tenuity of whoſe emanant e and dive der, not 
what ariſes from ſuch a cauſe, is called an ee b and — | ay * not but that the lofs they ſuſtain b 0 puſele f / ſome 
2 8 cauſe of the world; and the world the ef- tion Ke rare 8 of _ to them b < Wihul 1 
1 f = | . recep. ef 
ep remeber —— —— } af. me kinds of bod, d my 
An efficient cauſe, then, is either phyſical, as fire is the N. radii rays » that theſe nie are emitted in mane ch 4 
_ _ of heat; w+ moral, as an adviſer is the cauſe of | the le * = 3 the 1 ng 8 of * 
2 murder; or univerſal; which in various circumſtances | that of the radi ton exhibits the fame fig TY 3 
uces various effects, as God and the ſun; or particular, from the Terre 2 Thealbu 
as a horſe, which produces a horſe; or univocal ay 2 om the ratio of the refraction of the atmo — At: 2 
duces an effeR like itſelf, as a horſe — a hook ror ena | Th N 1112") Meth Qu: 17 fir E 
vocal, according to the old doctrine, as the f * 5 A be effiuvia may conſiderably operate u bu For a go 
frog; or natural, which acts not on! thou Ts ets on, bodies within the ſphere ty fon hare g received | 
oppoſition to artificial, but alſo al rd . dun 1 proved by Mr. Boyle, in an express Aae ir activity, i conveyed 
EF 0 un, an according | of effluvia; where he ſhews, 1. T reatite on the ſubtjl 1 by a fu 
| when it warms: 2 pony Frcs "uk —— 8 emitted by way of eee 5 dae of Fac 14 i 
tary and free. 3 g: or volun- wo hat they are of a very penetrating own erg. eat che anima 
Others conſider efficient cauſes either as principal, or FRY Sg | 4. 3 vaſt celerity, and in all — ue, 3 
| wer . Others, either as next, or remote 5 ee ben na e is frequently a very wonderful bee. ions. The two 
diate or immediate. Others, in fine, divide efficien ae r Sr ity, in the bulk and ſhape of theſe en ber, after 
among all the kinds of beings, natural and ſupernatur 11 [ng es of the bodies they penetrate into, and act u 14, with the troal nut 
ſpiritual and corporeal; ſubſtantial and lectin vita and | 1 and organical bodies, particularly he; 2 qr 
: . Am fag 
But the 157 „ 3 ereby produce a us jul 
. celebrated diviſion be efficients is that into fir /t _ economy. Laftly, That red vate wer changes il vary” 
| 4 N cauſe is that between which and the effect ee _ operations from Gard Ne in 
1 none wy rol 3 connexion. Of which kind there is 5 3 of ee ch 3 2 gravity > light, magnet: 1 * 
tcond efficient cauſe is hae th | MESS at e/fiuvia are emitted to very great di nided, 
en of the will.-6c pts Nr We ar. — _ — ono fo our 8 prong vr 4 Pr 1 
which the Carteſians call an eccofional cauſe 1155 5 | l preci ely at the ſame ti : 
But theſe precarious or occaſional cauſi fe 55 grapes are at their maturity in other remot ime when th bought for 
r are, in reality, no| the wine was imported. Beſide, 1 
neun: For e > 7 8 ecedent effects.— This is eaſily] ares in many ae dare ef Joriferous i. Anotheg, dit 
s 1 n, at leaſt all corporeal action, 1 le : „perceived at the diſtance of n vet: the fit 
contained in motion; but motion can only (Sag agues. Again, that the generality of effluvia reti 1 Ver 
F 
e. | AC aaa” oþ | roc e 
s a ſpiritual, not a hog berg r . have paſſed through — "vow of — = boa 17 2 
f e ee ee, be the chief cauſe of . d ah — RG 32323 ee effluvia 8 N 0 
ere is no neceſlary connexion between the will, e. gr. of | tur | ies, without any change of their e in th 
an angel, and the motion of he "Will," v.* gr." of}, - tures on Joly of fivce: '>And/\the fame n the 1 
wg other being except God. : Th? ue iy 4 1 8 4 2 inks and powders, and in the _ BS frm 
a ſtone moves; by reaſon God has * onfiituted"fach 5 EFFLUS 6 892 cub = : 
3 * . e tha znd the motion of the * to "tg ION, a flowing out, from ex, out of; and ; br i the 
: more gur ands when we leaſe. N the EFI - e . 07 the "A 
ſank & g n pleaſe, * Not that the FUSION, th | 3 0g them in 
22 ee e mo wa e AOTINEY the occa- | 3 of f Bran "i | ne pi 3 thing vic iq * par. 
FFICIENTS, in arithm "ys 2 8 F750 n-the antient heathen ſacrifices: Ae ; N too bi 
tion of multiplication cake aſs n Bis 2 ny and other liquors, called n | 5 ien 
and CokrIc IE xx. 7 ee FACTOR, | conclude a treaty of peace, they uſually pretend aw ne . 
2 ** are the multiplicand and mule lie n e the Fuſion of Chriſtian blood. # th - * 
EFFIGY, Erricizs, a portrait, or SOS er. Er rusrox, or FusroN, in aſtronomy, denotes that und generality 
ſon to the life. See PoRTRAIT. : 2 — 2 r 571 — repreſented on celeſtial globes and planiſpben ; Graf, K 
E Kings are ſnewn in effigy in their ſtate-· bels. een water-bearer. e & fr f 
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| 2 execute or degrade in Er FI OY, denotes tlie 8 3ſt ain animals ; which, under a ſhell or cortex, includes ve of a 
degradation, of a condemned, contumacious im da |! embryo or foetus,” of the ſame ſpecies; the parts whe on theſe 
8 be apprehended, or ſeized, © - Bro ninal, who] are afterwards diſplayed and dilated, either by incubation, Wderns 41 
In France they hang a picture on a gallows, or gibbet . by the acceſſion of 2 gutcitious;juice; "1 hail = g 
wherein is repreſented the criminal. 9 he of 88  » Phe ſpecies of animals that lay eggs are particularly d ed fro f 
manner, of the puniſhment: e 15 fe quality, or- minated ouiparous ; and the part herein the eg :. foin i gs t 
tence, or condemnation. It is only ſentenc ritten the ſen- | dhe f,, ee gt Ef Tis „ 
| 1 executed in effigy.  _ e to death that || Ol the. various kinds of. et, thoſe of hens, or pullets, be mg 
F LORESCENCE, A breaking out of bumours in the ſi RR uſual, and which have been the · moſt obſerved, Renin me 
EFFLUVIOM.” 1 like. See Eiantr RA 5 Ap: td 6 firufture thereof, and ure i te 
1 „a flux, or exhalatio ERS: 7 eee ind: eee 5 7 L Oliv; 
l So th or an N = Wool en men enki 3 part, then, of a hen's egg is the ſhell; 2 | Wa 
. Th vi ens ble body, b a kind of motion of tranſpi rom al : fo 4. friable cor tex, including all the other parts, and 2 whole | 
2 ere are ſuch Flavin, continually emitted 1 4 32 ng them from injuries. Immediately under the! due, _ 
dies, is pretty certain :+ thus, if a ö che membrana communis, which lines the whole d been 
water, or any other humid d 1 e in of the ſhell, adherin pretty cloſely to it, except at U2 vom S 
| ke I tranſmitted therefrom” to the ſurface of + 10 i bigger end, Where 1 Aras cavity is leſt between | Ds T 
which 'are ſuppoſed to be nothing elſe bat . eee ee "his membrane WS u, he ke 
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were, in a kind of efferveſcence, b 1 ae: m 5, as it or cover. (The outer albumen is oblong or oval, acc tar we 
_ continually flowing r Oh — ot the external dated to the figure of the ſhell : the inner is ſpherical be berwee, 
tin 71 pens every one knows, are nt 2 of a more craſs or viſcid ſubſtance; and the yelk s of covered 2 
ng ſubſtantial e ; by means Ee i tinualhy emit- || ſame figure, A es Ae ali Os ws W 
cxcite nen the kate of finelling COT LOIN eee 4s it were, the pu « ann 
ſometimes perceived by the eye, in form of fu effiuvia axe || this microcoſin : theſe are white, denſe bodies cob, - 
_ as 1 the eye, in form of fumes"and'ya- | of three little globules like hail joined" together * H Bay 
= - Ae tons poo hold theſe Muvia to be in es . e ſeveral membranes are connected, or knit "thy * 
2 _ eng call them, and nothing ſubſtaiitial; 795 bh w/e which means the ſeveral liquors are wy * of the C 
"6 ond ugh at the notion, as finding that theſe fi KISS proper place and poſition to eaeh other; but they © q 117. relates 4 
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The principal differences among eggs, properly fo called, are, 
tht ſome are perfect, i. e. have all the parts above de- 
ſerided, while in the ovary, or uterus : and others, imper- 
4, as not having all thoſe parts till after they are excreted 
1 laid; ſuch are the eggs of fiſhes, which, after they are 
bought forth, aſſume an albumen to themſelves in the 
mater, | i 

Another, difference is, that ſome are fecundated, and others 
wt: the firſt are thoſe which contain a ſperm, injected by 
mon of the male, to diſpoſe them for conception: the reſt, 
xt impregnated with this ſperm, never breed young by any 
neubation, but always putrify. 5 

In gg fecundified contains the rudiments of the chick, be- 
ſe eyer the hen have ſat upon it. By the microſcope we 
ke, in the middle of the cicatricula, the plain carina of the 


click, ſwimming in the liquamen or humour; it conſiſts of | 


ins white Zones, or threads, which the warmth of future 
mcubation enlarges, by rarefying and liquifying the matter 
Wt of the albumen, and then of the vitellus, and preſſ- 


0s them into the veſſels of the cicatricula, for a further |. 


pergtion, digeſtion, affimilation, and aceretion; till the 
a # too big for its covercle, breaks the ſhell, and is deli- 


| n]anticntly thought, ne but birds and fiſhes, with | N 
utieatly thought, that none but birds an OY . microſcope, of all the changes that happen in the egg 
every half-hour of incubation. | Voſſius, and divers other 


me other animals, were produced ab ov, from eggs; but 
Pt generality of the moderns incline to think, that all ani- 
Bs, even man himſelf, is generated the ſame way. Harvey, 
| Graaf, Kerckringius, and ſeveral other great anatomiſts, 
i lo ftrenuouſly alſerted this opinion, that it now generally 
Mains, 15 : 

the tefles of women, are found little veſicles, about the 
te of green peas, which are accounted as eggs; for which 
un theſe parts, which the antients called refticles, the 


wems call aparies, Theſe eggs, fecundified by the moſt | 


Mtile and ſpirituous part of the ſeed of the male, are de- 


del from the ovary, and fall down the fallopian tubes into 


Ns, where they grow and increaſe. 


% 


. Jem is countenanced and confirmed by abundance of 


Een and experiments. M. de S. Maurice, upon 
g 4 woman at Paris, in 1682. found a fœtus perfectly 

ed in the teſticle, 3 7 ern 0 f 

I. Olvier, a 
4 2 woman 


a whole — pregnant ſeven months, was brought to-bed 


I a 23 who had laid an gg. And Bartholin confirms 


bu he Ken Anatom. IV. p. 11. The ſame author 


* conce 
k fell. I. 


cen that of a hen and a pigeon ; and he adds, 


phyſician at Breſt, atteſts, that in the year| 


e full of eggs, faſtened together like a bunch | 
© Wide of various ſizes, from that of a lentil, to that | 
Pgcon's egg. Wormius aſſures us, that he had himſelf 


ew a woman at Copenhagen, who, after twelve | 
tion, was delivered of an gg wrapped_up in a 


ber of little eggs. Con. Virdungius obſerves, that in diſſeGing 
a woman who had a rupture, he found eg, of divers fizes 


in the cornua of the womb. Laſtly, we mect with di- 
vers inſtances of the ſame thing in Rhodius, Cent. III. Ob. 


57. and in ſeveral places of the memoirs of the Curieſi Na- 
ture. Inſomuch that Berger, in his treatiſe de Natura hu- 
mana, L. II. C. I. p. 461. makes no ſcruple to give it as 
his opinion, that the only difference between animals, called 
ovipareus, and thoſe denominated viviparous, conſiſts in this; 
that the former caſt their eggs out of the body, and lay them 
in neſts; and that their eggs contain all the nouriſhment re- 
quilite for the fruit, or foetus : whereas in the lat er, the eggs 
ate only laid from the ovary into the uterus ; that they 
6 but little juice; and that the mother furniſhes the 
reſt. . | 
There is not ſo much as a plant, whoſe generation, accordin 

to the ſentiment of Empedocles, and fince him of Malpighi, 


Rallius, Fabric. de Aquapendente, Grew, and others, is not 


effected by the way ot eggs. NE | 
On the other hand, we have numerous inſtances of oviparous 


animals ſometimes producing their young abſolutely alive, and 


without eggs. Such inſtances we have of a crow, a hen, 


. ſerpent, fiſhes, eels, &c. See Iſibord. ab Amelanxen, Bre- 


viar. Memorabil. N. 28. in Append. Ephem. Curioſ. Nat. 
Dec. II. Ar. 4. p. 201. Lyſerus, O8f. VI. Aldrovand. Hip. 
Serp, & Dracon. p. 309. Sep. Nuremberg. De Mirac, 


Natur. in Europ. C. 41. Franc, Paullin. de Anguilla, S. I. 


O. 2. Se. | 
But this is not all: Naturaliſts tell us of inſtances of males, 


and even men, caſting out eggs by the fundament. The 
thing will look ſo odd to an Engliſh reader, that we might 


be cenſured, were we to relate the various accounts of this 
kind in form. We ſhall therefore content ourſelves to refer 
the reader, who has curioſity enough, that way, to the 


authors and places where he may meet with them; viz. 
_ Chriſt, Paulin. Cynograph. Curioſ. Sect. I. L. 3. F. 56. 
Ephem. Nat. Curioſ. Dec. II. A. 8. Obſ. ity. p. 261. and 
Dec. I. An. 2. Obf. 250. and Dec. II. An. 4. Append, 
P. 199. Schenck. Hiſt. Monſt. p. 129, Cc. 8 | 
M. Stolterfoht is of opinion, that at leaſt, in ſome of theſe 


caſes, what was taken for eggs might be no more than cer- 
tain aliments ill digeſted, and coagulated ; an inſtance of 
which he himſelf had ſeen. As to thoſe of women, Wor- 
mius and Fromann. L. III. de Faſcinat. P. VI. C. 20. 
$. 9. p. 882. take it for the effect of the devil: but Bar- 


tholin and Stolterfoht treat this notion, as it deſerves, with 


deriſion. 


Gouſſet, de Cauſis Lingue Heraice, explodes the mo- 
dern ſyſtem of generation ab ove, as contrary to Scripture : _ 
and others imagine they have ſeen the animal alive, and 


formed in the ſeed of the male. 
Malpighi has made very curious _ obſervations with the 


authors, are very ſalicitous about ſettling the ' queſtion, 


Which was formed firſt, the gg or the pullet ? de Idolol. 
L. III. C. 78. 5 


In Egypt they hatch their e 5 by the heat of a furnace, or 
oven ; and frequently have Ted or eight thouſand chickens 


come forth at a time. An account of the method hereof we 


have in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. | 

At Tonquin they are ſaid to keep eggs intire for the ſpace 
of three years, by covering them up in a paſte made of aſhes 
and brine. The tortoiſe is ſaid to lay no leſs than fifteen 


hundred eggs, which ſhe covers in the ſand, and leaves the 


ſun to hatch them; and the eggs of the oftrich are hatch- 
ed after the ſame manner, Willugh. Ornithol. L. II. C. 8. 


the Ada Erudit. Lipſ. An. 1683. p. 221. mention is 


made of a hen's egg, in all reſpects like the common ones, 


in the middle whereof was found another, of the ſize of a 
pigeon's egg. . VF 


Eggs with double ſhells are no anne phznomenon. | Har- | 


vey is very large on the rationale of theſe appearances, in his 
treatiſe de Generation. Animal, 7 

Among the antients, the egg was the ſymbol of the werld ; 
it being a tradition among them, that the world was made 
of an egg; whence eggs became of ſingular importance 


anzonus, Dec. II. An. ix. Obſ. 38. p. 73. in the ſacrifices of Cybele, the mother of the gods. Some 


1 Guriof Naturæ, relates the ſame thing of another 


* | | 3 a | 
kk weeks gone : the egg ſhe brought forth was of Wits Eod. See the article WIND Egg. 


of their deities, they ſaid, were likewiſe produced from 
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do vi entire r , The apes de dent r wh Gome ator n. id of 

1 or ON 8 thick and bloody . and the Eg6, in architecture, an ornament of an oval form, cut in the 

NM herein chai _ Fal rant, including a V echinus, or quarter: round, of the Ionic and compoſite capi- 
d like threads Yr o ſwam faftened by umbi we | tals. The profile, or contour of the echinus, is enriched 
As, in a letter to Zuin Was Miſh J in e he . ; with eggs and anchors, alternately placed. See Tab. Archit, 

4 te Curinſe Were Dee. 11 Ja 0⁰ 346. 6256 bo. 1E i 8 h miſt 225 See 8 5 f 
e hebe young maid had cat rl a great nin. M. be eos nch, er Fueter gc- 


ien - 


[ 
0 


YGUISCE/. See the article Alduiscf. 22 caſion ; and all the women did the like, to teſtify 
EGYPTIANS, in our ſtatutes, à counterfeit kind of rogues, | by playing, beating, and dancing; the Eicetæ, the 
who, being Engliſh, or Welſh people, diſguiſe themſelves in | imitate their conduct herein, endeavoured to draw w 
uncouth habits, ſmearing their faces and bodies, and framing to them to make profeſſion of the monalic life, aud Ws 
to themſelves an unknown, canting language, wander up and | their mirth,, | 5 5 0 
down ; and under pretence of telling fortunes, cuting diſeaſes, EJECIT 5 ra terminum. dee Quarz ejecit, 
Ec. abuſe the common people, trick them of their money, | EJECTION, the act of thr owing out, or iſchargi 
and ſteal all that is not too hot, or too heavy for them.—Sec = at ſome of the emunctories; as by ſtool, vomit, an 
. ſeveral ſtatutes made againſt them, 28 Henry VIII. c. Io. | the like, 3 85 Of 
1 and 2 Phil, & Mar. C. 4. 5 Eliz. C. 20. | EI ECTIONE firme, a Writ which lies for th 
| The origin of this-tribe of vagabonds called Egyptians, and | who is ejected beſore the expiration of his t 
| popularly yer, is fomewhat obſcure z at leaſt; the reaſon of | leſſor or a ſtranger. 5 
the denomination is ſo, It is certain, the antient Egyptians EIGHT, piece of, See PIECE of eight, 
| had the character of great cheats, and were famous for the | EIGHT pair of nerves, See the article Negys, 
ſubtilty of their impoſtures; whence the name might after- | EIRE, in law., See the article EYRE. 
Wards paſ; N into other languages; as it is pretty ELABORATION, the act of finiſning, or perfccting. 
certain it did into the Greek and Latin. 2 elſe, the antient| thing with labour, and time. 5, n 
Esgyptians, being much verſed in aſtronomy, which in thoſe The term is chiefly uſed in medicine, where 
days was little elſe but, aſtrology, the name was on that and ſemen, are ſaid to be well elabrrated, w 
ſcore aſſumed by theſe diſeurs de bonne avanture, as the conditioned, have undergone all the ſecretions, mixiong, j 
French call them, or fellers of good fortune. pregnations, and circulations, neceſſary to bring them to = 
Be this as it will, there is ſcarce any country of Europe but fection, ES ö | os 
| has its Egyptians, though not all of them under that denomi- | . If the chyle went dir ectly from its receptaculum to the breaf 
nation: the Latins call them Ægyptii; the Italians, Cingani| it would not be ſufficiently elaborated to afford good mill 
and Cingari z the Germans, Zigeuner; the French, Bobe-| See Mit. : 3 
mient; others, Saracens; and others, Tartars, &c. ELABORATORY. See the article LaBorartogy, 
Munſter, Geogr. L. III. c. 5. relates, that they made their EL AS TIC = bedy is that, which, by being ſtruck, or ſtreicheh 
firſt appearance in Germany, in 1417. exceedingly tawny has its figure altered ; but endeavours, by its own force win 
and ſun-burnt, and in pitiful array: tho“ they affected qua- fume the ſame.—Or, it is a ſpringy body, which when don. 
| lity, and. traveled with a train of hunting-dogs after them, prefled, condenſed, or the like, makes an effort to let iir 
like nobles. He adds, that they had paſſports from king Si- at liberty ; and to repel the body that conſtrained it.—duch 
giſmund of Bohemia, and other princes. Ten years after-| 8 2 ſword-blade, a bow, &c. which are. eaſily bent, but Pres 
Wards they came into France, and thence paſſed into England. | —_ return to their former figure and extenſion. 
Paſquier, in his Recherch. L. IV. c. 19. relates the origin off The word is formed from the Greek, exagy,, 


erm, either by the 


the chyle, dlood 
hen they aro we! 


inpilſr, of 


to penance; viz. one duke, one count, and ten cavaliers, or 


2105560, it was injoined all theſe impoſtors, under the name of 


EovPTIAN year. See the article VE AX. | 


ftom the Latin ejaculari, to caſt outwards. See Emiss10N. 


E 


_ .. the veliculz, they are pretty wide; but they contract them- 


- 
— 


of Iſrael are ſaid: to have 2 a ſong in praiſe of the Lord, 


the gyp/ies, thus: On the 17th of April 1427. there came| ei, fo inpel, puſh, &c. See Samo. 


to Paris twelve penitents, or perſons, as they ſaid, adjudged 


perſons on horſeback: they took on themſelves the character 
of Chriftians of the Lower Egypt, expelled by the Saracens ; 
Who, having made application to the pope, and confeſſed their 
ſins, received for penance, that they ſhould travel thro' the 
world for ſeven years, without ever lying in a bed. Their 
train conſiſted of 120 perſons, men, women, and children, 
which were all that were left of 1200, who came together 
out of Egypt. They had lodgings affigned them in the cha- 


pel, and people went in crouds to ſee them, Their ears were 


perforated, and ſilver buckles hung to them. Their hair was 
exceedingly black and frizzled ; their women were uply, 
_thieviſh, and pretenders to telling of fortunes. The biſhop 


. ſoon afterwards obliged them to retire ; and excommunicated | 


ſuch as had ſhewn them their hands, 
By an ordonnance of the eſtates of Orleans, in the year 


Bobemians and Zgyptians, to quit the kingdom, on penalty of 
the . Upon this they diſperſed into leſſer companies, 
and 
of them in England, was three years afterwards, viz. anno 
1503. Raph. Volaterranus, making mention of them, af- 
firms, that they firſt proceeded or trolled from among the 
\ Uxii, a people of Perſis, or Perſia. 


EJACULATION, in medicine, the act of emitting ſeed ; 


To evince a man's virility, in a court of juſtice, where he 
is accuſed of impotency, it is required he give evidence of 


erection, intromiffion, and ejaculation. | 1 
EJACULATOR, in anatomy, a name applied to two muſ- 
cles of the genitals, from their office in the ejaculation of the 


The ejaculatores ariſe from the ſphincter of the anus, and ad- 
vance along the urethra, as far as the middle thereof; where 
they are inſerted laterally. . 


Tb ſame denomination is. likewiſe given two muſcles of the | 


clitoris, which, ariſing from the ſphincter ani, advance late- 
rally along the labia, and are inſerted aſide of the clitoris. 

J AGULA ORY, is anatomy, is a term applied to two 
little ducts, or , ariſing from the veſiculæ ſeminales. 
The ejaculatory ducts are about an inch in length: towards 


- {elves as they approach towards the urethra, which they pe- 
netrate together. | r | 
Some authors alſo apply the name caculatory to the vaſa defe- 
%% 5m te, orithe | 

EICET X, called alſo HIcE T, and Hic ET, heretics of 

the VIIch century, who made profeſſion of the monaſtic life. 

From that paſſage in Exodus, where Moſes and the children 


after they had the Sea wherein. their enemies had 
periſhed ; the Eicetæ concluded, that they muſt ſing and dance, 
to praiſe God aright : and as Mary the .prophetels, ſiſter o 


pread themſelves over Europe. The firft time we hear 


. Moſes and Aaron, took a drum in her hand, on the ſame oc- 


* 
+ 
- 
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Elaſtic bodies are either natural, or artificial : thoſe moſt eni. 


nent for their elaſtic power among artificial bodies, are feel, 


braſs, ivory, and marble balls; leathers, ſkins membranes. 
braſs, filver, iron, and ſteel chords or whites " _ _ 
hemp and flax ſtrings, &c, Eo - 


. Amongſt natural. bodies, the principal are air, ſponges, the 


branches of green trees, wool, cotton, feathers, &c,—[t is 
diſputed, whether or no water have any ela/tic force: th 


-- moſt common opinion is, that it has none of itſelf ; and that 


if it ſhew any, it is owing to the air contained therein, 
The principal phænomena obſerved to obtain in elaſtic bon, 
are, 1. That an elaſtic body (i. e. a body perfect elaftic, if 


any ſuch there be) endeavours to reſtore itſelf with the ſane 


force where with it is preſſed or bent. Thus, whatever fore 
is applied to bend a bow, with the ſame force it firives h 
unbend itſelf, or return to its natural tate. For the force, 


. Wherewith the ſtring is drawn, is the ſame with that which 


reſiſts the draught ; the bow being bent ſo long, till the fore 
applied, and that which reſiſts it, are in equilibrio. 

2. An elaſtic body exerts its force equally towards all fide; 
though the effect is found chiefly on that ſide where the x 
ſiſtance is weakeſt: as is evident in the caſe of a bow ſhooting 
out an arrow; a gun exploding a ball, Sc. 

3. Elaſtic bodies, in what manner ſoever ſtruck, or impelkd, 
are inflected, and rebound after the ſame manner. Thwa 


bell yields the ſame ſound, in what manner, or on what fe 
ſoever it be ſtruck, a 


4. A body perſectly fluid, if any ſuch there be, cannot l 
elgſtic 132 reaſon its parts cannot be compreſſed. Sec FLU. 
5. A body perfectly ſolid, if any ſuch there be, cannot d 


elaſtic 3 in that, having no pores, it is incapable of being an 
preſſed. See SoLlip. 


6. Hard, long, flexible bodies, apt to acquire elaſticity, 0 


chiefly in three manners; either by being extended, by ben 


contracted, or by being bent. 5 
7. Bodies, in dilating themſelves by their elaſtic power, er 
a greater force at the beginning of their dilatation, than 
wards the end thereof, By reaſon the bodies are more dn 
peed at firſt ; and the renitency is always equal to the 
reſſion. | | 8 
8. The motion, whereby compreſſed bodies reſtore de 
ſelves, is uſually an accelerated motion. _ 
For the laws of motion and percuſſion in ELASTIC bdih 3 
MoT1on, and PErcu'ss10N. 7 


ELASTICITY, or ELASTIC force, in phyſics a propeſti t 


power, in natural bodies, which denominates them 4% 


and by which they are reſtored to the figure and elt 


they had loſt ſrom any external cauſe. See Ela 
The cauſe, or principle, of this important proper) 91 
or ſpringineſa, is variouſly aſſigned: the Cartelius *. 
it from the materia ſubtilis making an effort to pa 5 


| pores that are too narrow for it. Thus, ſay they, n © 


w, 158 


or compreſling, a hard, elaſtic body, e. gr- a bo | 
recede-from each other on the convex ſide, and apy | 
the concave: conſequently the pores are mm 1 
ſtreightened on the concave fide ; and if they eie . 
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. are how, for inſtance, oval : ſo that the materia ab- 
NG» mgtter of the ſecond element, endeavouring to paſs 
* a" ores, thus ſteightened, muſt make an effort, at 
an tho - to reſtore the body to the ſtate it was in when 
2 ae more patent and round, 7. e. before the bow 
pores nd in this couliſts its elafticity. | 
1 er. and more wary, philoſophers, account for elaſti- 
” 4 ter the fame manner as the Carteſians; with this 
iſ — that, in lieu of the ſubtil matter of the Car- 
2 theſe ſubſtitute ether, or a fine ætherial medium, that 
Vades all bodies. Coated af (a 
ſetting aſide the precarious notion of a materia ſub- 
aj count for ela/ticity from the great law of nature, at- 
—_ or the cauſe of the coheſion of the parts of ſolid 
5 4 | ; 
1 when a hard body is ſtruck, or bent, ſo as 
the component parts are moved a little from each other, but 
ate not quite disjoined, or broke off, or ſeparated, ſo far as 
de out of the power of that attracting force whereby they 
pr: they muſt certainly, on the ceſſation of the external 
43 ſpring back to their former natural ſtate. 
Others reſolve elaſticity into the preſſure of the atmoſphere : 
for a violent tenſion, or compreſſion, though not great enough 
to ſeparate the er ee of bodies far enough to let 
in any foreign matter, muſt yet occaſion many little vacuola 
between the ſeparated ſurfaces; ſo that, upon the removal of 
the force, they will _ again, by the preſſure of the aerial 
l the external parts. 
a des attribute the elaſticity of all hard bodies to the 
wer of refilition in the air included within them; and fo 
make the elaſtic force of the air the principle of elaſticity in all 
other bodies. 5 5 : 
Laus of ELasTICITY.—To inquire a little more expreſly into 
the nature and laws of elaſticity, we ſhall conſider the phæno- 


wherein this power is obſerved, do conſiſt, or may be con- 
ceived to conſiſt, of ſmall threads, or fibres, which, laid*to- 
gelber, conſtitute ſuch bodies: to examine elaſticity, there- 
fore, in its moſt ſimple caſe, we had beſt conſider it in mu- 
 fical firings, or chords, and particularly in thoſe of metal ; 
for thoſe of cat- gut, having a ſpiral twiſt, cannot be conſi- 
dered as the fibres whereof bodies are formed. 
Now the elafticity of a fibre, or chord, conſiſts in this; that 
it may be ſtretched, or extended; and. that, upon removing 
the force whereby it was ſtretched, or lengthened, it returns 
gain to its former dimenſions. Fibres have no elaſticity, un- 
leſs they be extended with a certain force; as appears in Jax 
chords, which may be moved a little out of their poſition, 
vithout endeavouring to recover it; though what the degree 
tenſion is, neceſſary for elaſticity to commence, is not yet 
letermined by experiment: add, that when a fibre is too far 
firetched, it loſes its elaſticity ; though here, too, the degree 
of tenſion that deſtroys elaſticity is unknown: but it is cer- 
tain, elaſticity depends on tenſion, and is confined within a 
certain ſphere, or boundary thereof, on either ſide. - 
This, if it do not give us the proper adequate cauſe of elaſ?i- 


bodies; how it is that a body loſes its elaſticity, and how a 
body, deſtitute of any ſuch force, comes to acquire it. Thus, 


tſtic; and, being heated; again loſes that property. 
tween the limits of tenſion, wherewith elaſticity is termi- 

nated, there are different forces required to give different de- 

dees of tenſion, in order to ſtretch chords to certain lengths: 

* proportion of theſe forces is, can only be deter- 
n 

lengthenings of ſuch chords are ſcarce ſenſible, the proportions 


may directly meaſured ; but a particular apparatus, and 
0 


the reſult of whoſe experiments are as follow. 


1 That a weight, whereby a fibre is increaſed à certain 
agth, by ſtretching, is, in different degrees of tenſion, as 
de nlion itſelf: if, e. gr. there be three fibres of the ſame 
nd, length and thickneſs, whoſe tenſions are as 1, 2, and 
— weights, in the ſame proportion, will ſtretch them 
" That the leaſt lengthening of the ſame fibres are to one 
e e nearly as the forces whereby the fibres are length- 

'; which property may likewiſe be applied to their in- 


cuon. 5 


in chords of the 
"uh Fetched, but of different lengths, the lengthenings 


he ' luperadding equal weights, are to one another as 
de lengths © > 


8 gehened in all its parts; conſequently, the lengthening of 
wwe chord'is double the lengthening of half of it, or a 
id of half the length. TR ate N | 


lbres f : : | N f 
x Ore ſame kind, but of different thickneſſes, may 


bo th ether after the like manner; only conſider- 
4 em as co 1 


n 
i San 


* 


mena thereof. Let it be premiſed, then, that all the bodies 


cih, yet ſhews us the difference between elaſtic and unelaſtic 


a plate of metal, by repeated blows of a hammer, becomes 


by experiments made with chords of metal ; but as the 


circuit, are neceſſary to arrive thereat. Dr. $'Grave-| 
ade has taken a good deal of pains, in order to fx theſe laws, 


fame kind, and thickneſs, and which are | 


f the chords: which ariſes hence, that the chord | 


ſting of a greater or leſs number of fine fi- 


bres of the ſame thickneſs ; the number whereof muſt be taken 


in the ratio of the ſolidity of thoſe fibres, i. e. as the ſquares 
of the diameters, or as the weights of theſe fibres, when theit 


lengths are equal : ſuch fibres, of conſequence, will be equally 


ſtretched by torces that are in the ſame ratio of the ſquares of 

the diameters; which ſame ratio is likewiſe required between 
the forces whereby the chords are inflected, that the ſagittæ 
may be equal in the given fibres. 


5. The motion of a ſtretched fibfe agrees with the motion of 


a body vibrating in a cycloid; and how unequal ſoever the 


vibrations are, they are all regularly performed in the ſame 
time, | 


6. In two equal chords, unequally ſtretched, unequal forces 


are required to inflect them equally: their motions may be 


compared to thoſe of two pendulums, deſcribing ſimilar cy- 


cloids, by different forces: conſequently, the ſquares of, the 


times of the vibrations of the fibres are to each other inverſly 


as the forces whereby they are equally inflected, which are as 
the weights by which the chords are ſtretched. | 


7. The motions of ſimilar chords, equally ſtretched, but of 


different lengths, may be compared with that of pendulums 
after another manner : for as the times of the vibrations are 
to be conſidered, the celerities alſo, wherewith the chords are 


moved, muſt be conſidered. Now theſe celerities are to one 


another directly as the weights whereby the chords are infle- 
Cted, and-inverſly as the quantities of matter in the chords; 
that is, inverſly as their lengths: the celerities, therefore, are 


in an inverſe duplicate ratio of thoſe lengths ; that is, they are 


inverſly as the ſquares of the lengths : and the ſquares of the 
times of the vibrations are likewiſe in the inverſe ratio: con- 
ſequently, the lengths of the chords will be as the times of the 
vibrations. x . 
Elaſtic laminæ, or plates, may be conſidered as congeries's, 
or bundles, of elaſtic chords. When the plate is infected, 
ſome fibres are lengthened; and there are unequal lengthen- 
ings in ſeveral points of the ſame plate. : Try 
The curve formed by the inflected plate is eaſily determined, 
from what has been ſhewn. concerning chords: in effect, in 
the vibrations of ſuch plate; br ſpring, the motion thereof is 
accelerated, after the ſame manner as the motion of a chord, 


and of a pendulum in a cycloid, are accelerated; and the 


vibrations of ſuch ſprings are all performed in the ſame time. 

Elaſtic balls; ſpheres, &c. may be conlidered as conſiſting of 
ſeveral elaſtic plates, or ſprings; and the introceſſions, or 
yieldings inward, of any point thereof, are proportionable to 


the forces wherewith the body is compreſſed. | 
The ELASTICITY of fluids is accounted for, from their particles 
being all endowed with a centrifugal force; whence Sir Iſaac 
Newton, prop. 23. lib. 2. — enim; that particles, which 
mutually avoid, or fly off from, one another, by ſuch forces 
as are reciprocally proportional to the diſtances of their centre, 
will. always compoſe an elaſtic fluid, whoſe denſity ſhall be 
proportioual to its compreſſion ; and, vice verſa, if any fluid 
be compoſed of particles that fly off and avoid one another, 
and hath its denſity proportional to its compreſſion; then the 


centrifugal forces of thoſe particles will be reciproc,lly as the 


diſtances of their centres. | | „ 
ELASTICITY of the air is the force wherewith that element di- 


' lates itſelf, upon removing the force whereby it was before 


compreſſed, - | | 

The elaſticity or fpring of the air was firſt diſcovered by the 
great Galileo. Its exiſtence is proved by this experiment of 

that philoſopher: an extraordinary quantity of air being in- 
truded, by means of a fyringe, into a glaſs or metal ball, till 

ſuch time as the ball, with this acceſſion of air, weigh conſi- 
derably more, in the balance, than it did before; upon open- 

ing the mouth thereof, the air ruſhes out, till the ball ſink to 
its former weight. : 8 8 

For hence we argue, that there is juſt ſo much air gone out, 

as compreſſed air had been crouded in. Air, therefore, re- 
turns to its former degree of expanſion, upon removing the 
force that compreſſed, or reſiſted, its expanſion; and, conſe 


quently, it is endued with an elaſtic force. ES 


It muſt be added, that as the air is found to ruſh out, in every 
ſituation, or direction, of the orifice; the elaſtic force of the 
air acts every way, or in every direction. | | 
The elaſticity of the air making a conſiderable article in the 
new pneumatics, we ſhall here give the principal laws 
thereof. Da: Ls 

1. The elaſticity of the lower air is equal to the weight of all 
the upper incumbent air: for the upper air is eaſily proved ta 
preſs on the lower. | | 


And the elaſticity of the air has already been ſhewn equal to 


of the air is equal to the weight of the whole incumbent at- 
moſphere. | 5 | | 


Hence, as the weight of the upper air, incumbent on the : 


lower, is equal to weight of a column of water of the 
ſame diameter with the column of air, and the altitude of 31 
feet; or to a column of mercury 28 inches high: the ſpring of 
the lower air is equal to the ſame column of water, or mercury. 


e 


the compreſſing power: whence it follows, that the elaſticity 
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fore the elaſticity of the included air is able to ſuſtain mercury N be 
to the height of 28 inches, and water to the height of 31 ELD ERS, ſeniors, in the Jewiſh hiſtory, were the 


geative medicine, prepared from the wild cucumber. 
* The word is formed from the Greek æπαταοαν,, I impel, agitate, | 


ELBOW, the outer angle made by the flexure, or bend, of the 


marks, that this hereſy became extinct almoſt as ſoon as it 


* 8 0 
3 


Hence, again, the ſpring of the air, included in a veſſel, Se. 
js likewiſe equal to the weight of the whole incumbent atmo- 


ſphere : conſequently, the air, included in a veſſel, preſſes with 
the ſame force as the weight of the atmoſphere ; and there- 


feet, in an empty tube. See Alk-PUur. 
> - The elaſtic force of air compreſſed, is to that of the ſame 
air dilated, reciprocally as the bulk of the dilated air to that 
of the comprefled air. . 
For the 2 of air more compreſſed, is to that of air leſs 
compreſſed, as the weight incumbent on that, to the —_ 
incumbent on this: but the bulks of more and leſs compreſſed 
ir are in the ſame reciprocal ratio of theſe weights; therefore 
the elaſtic force, &c. 3 
Hence the elo/ticity of air more compreſſed, is ſtronger than 
that of air leſs compreſſed. | 
3. The ela/ticity of more compreſſed air, is to that of air leſs 
compreſſed, ceteris paribus, as the maſs, or quantity, of more 
in air is toa maſs of air leſs compreſſed of the ſame | 
ulk. a | : t | 
J. The ratio of the ſpace filled by air preſſed only by the 
weight of the atmoſphere, to the ſpace it is reduced into by 
further compreſſion, being given; to determine the elaſtic force 
of the compreſſed air. | 3 | 
Since the ſpring of the air, preſſed only by the weight of the 
atmoſphere, is equal to the weight of a column of mercury, 
of the ſame baſe with the column of air, and of the height of 
28 inches; to the bulk of the compreſſed air, that of the air 
not compreſſed, and the weight of the column of mercury, 
ſeek a fourth proportional ; this will expreſs the quantity of 
the elaſtic force in the compreſſed air. | 
Hence ſubtracting the weight of the column of mercury 
from the quantity of the elaſtic force thus determined, the re- 
mainder is the force of elaſticity whereby it exceeds the reſiſt- 
ance of the weight of the atmoſphere. > 
5. Heat increaſes the elaſticity of the air; and cold diminiſhes 
it. See HEAT, and Corp. VV 
6. The elaſtic force of the air, whereby it is expanded, in ra- 
refaction, 1s to the elaſticity of the air condenſed, as the bulk 
ob rarefied air, to the bulk of condenſed air. 
ELATERIUM *, EAATHPION, in pharmacy, a violently pur- 


Ee. 


Elaterium is made of the juice of the fruit, forced out 
with the finger, which, ſuffered to ſtand ſome time, lets fall 
a ſediment, which, carefully dried on chalk-ſtones, is the elate- 
Fium. : TE , 
Elaterium is a vigorous purge, and is ſometimes uſed in lethar- 
gies, palſies, and hypochondriacal melancholies. 


arm. | 
That eminence whereon the arm reſts, called by us elbow, is 


by the Latins called cubitus, and the Greeks 4yx@v, and by | 


others acxpayor. 6 | a 
ELBow is alſo uſed, by architects, maſons, Cc. for an obtuſe 
angle of a wall, building, or road, which diverts it from its 


__ right-line. | 8 
ELCESAITES, HrLcesAITEs, or ELCESAIANS, as Theo- 
'*  doret calls them, antient heretics, thus denominated from their 
great prophet Elceſai. 
This Elceſai, by others called Elxai, who lived in the time 


of Trajan, gave into the ſentiments of the Ebionites, touch- ELECT, * in theology, particularly in the Scripture 


ing Jeſus Chriſt ; though he altered and reformed them in 
' ſome things, to denominate himſelf the author of a ſea, | 
His fundamental doctrines were, that Jeſus Chriſt, who was 
born from the beginning of the world, had appeared from 
time to time under divers bodies; that he was a celeſtial power, 
or virtue, called the Chriſt, whereof the Holy Spirit was ſiſter 
-  {note, the Hebrew word for ſpirit is feminine); and that both 
of them had deſcended into Jeſus, the ſon of Mary. 
The Eleſaites, according to St. Epiphanius, were by ſome 
alſo called Sampſeans, from the Hebrew word ſames, ſun. 
Scaliger was notoriouſly miſtaken, in holding, that Elxai was 
no more than Eſſai, or Eſſene; on which ſuppoſition he made 
the Eleſaites the ſame with the ſect of Eſſenes, which is con- 
_ trary to all antiquity. _ SD | 
| Origen makes mention of the Ekeſaites, in one of his homi- 
- lies, as a hereſy newly riſen. The retainers hereto, ſays he, 
do not admit all the books of the canon, but only ſome of 
them: they allow ſome paſſages out of the Old Teſtament 
and the evangeliſts, but reject all the epiſtles of St. Paul. 
Add, that they have produced a book, which, they pretend, 
+ deſcended to them from heaven; and maintain, that who- 
ever performs what is injoined therein, ſhall obtain pardon of 
all their fins; See Euſebius, Hiſt. Lib. VI. c. 38. who re- 


| 


_ aroſe. 


St. Epiphanius is very full on th: ſubject of this ſet, Her.| 


19. where he obſerves, that Elxai was a Jew by birth; and 
chat, not being able to live according to the law of Moſes, he 


invented new opinions, and got himſelf follow 


a profeſſed enemy of virginity, and obliged all, = pew 
Owed 


his doctrine, to marry. He tutored them to 5 by th 
times of ' perſecution ; pretending, it was lawful Wader I who 
provided, the heart had no ſhare therein. adore idol — 
pin 
derable perſons, for age, experience, and virtu moſt conſ. dul). 
r ee. read, aſſembled 7" 4 that — 
people together, and acquainted them wi „n 1 
ae 2 HER q | th what the Lord had on thr 
Long afterwards, thoſe who held the firſt rank in the f an 
gogues 2 uſually 1 zekenim, elders, in nnch | 7" 
the 70 elder ; . 
23 s, whom Moſes eſtabliſhed for the judges of th il 0 ; 
The preſident, or chief, had, in a particular ma 1 
pellation of elder ; being, as it Was; the range - ** 
deam of the elders. Ss : LY k 
In the aſſemblies of the primitive Chriſtians, thoſe who hel = 
the firſt place, or rank, aſſumed the denomination of g "I 
byters, or elders : for the word presbyteri, which N 8 
frequently in the Old Teſtament, and which includes lik , _ 
both biſhops and prieſts, does properly ſignify elders, See —n ny 
Simon's obſervation thereon, in his A aux ceremmiy rr 
des Fuifs, 8 to 1 
The preſident, or biſhop, as being the chief of the di * fine 
did likewiſe aſſume the denomination of elder : whence it i 157 
. l } 0 popes 
that in the New Teſtament the name biſhop is frequ-nt Jul 
confounded with that of presbyter. See BisHor, and Pars LECTION 
SIR, 3 free-will, 
For the like reaſon, the council of the firſt churches was he pleaſe: 
Presbyterium, or council of the elders, where the biſhop sc rio 
ſided in quality of firſt elder, being ſeated in the middle: his good 
the other elders. The prieſts, or elders, who (at by hi of mere) 
had each his judge's chair; for which reaſon they are cal The cle 
y the fathers, aſſzſſores epiſceporum. Nothing of any ima people to 
ance was done, till it had firſt been examined, and reſolved, j | fervice, a 
this aſſembly, where the biſhop only made one body vit irc riox 
other elders, or prieſts ; the juriſdiction which we now d and glory 
epiſcopal, not being then dependent on the biſhop alone, lt is an ar 
on all the elders, over whom he was only the preſident, tous, mer, 
ELDERS is alſo a denomination {till retained in the preſbyter divines arc 
diſcipline. | e glory be g 
The elders are officers, who, in conjunction with the paſta works, 7. 
or miniſters, and deacons, compoſe the cenſiſtories, or ki our obedie 
ſeſſions, meeting to conſider, inſpect, and regulate, matter dome hold 
religion and diſcipline. They are choſen from among before the 
people, and are received publicly with ſomewhat of ch wtecedent 
mony. In Scotland, there are an indefinite number of al tended u 
in each pariſh; generally about twelve. | our obedie! 
Chamberlayne makes mention of a ruling elder in each pan ECTION | 
choſen by the kirk-ſeffion ; the congregation afterwads which teac 
proving the choice, after a ſtrict ſcrutiny into his life andi Ec. and to 
ners. He adds, that the miniſter ordains him; and that dome diſtin 
office is for life: his buſineſs being to aſſiſt the miniſter ino marks for a 
ſeeing and correcting the manners of the people; to N ech medic 
him in viſiting, catechiſing, praying for the ſick, in private gives very | 
monitions, and at the communion- table. LECTIVE 
But this we apprehend to be a miſtake ; what that author f The empir 
of ruling elders, belonging properly to the /imple elders. "mien ; an, 
ruling elders, there are no ſuch things, but in the ge Tous the 1] 
aſſemblies, where they appear as repreſentatives of the 8 pre. Inge: 
See Kirk -Se/fions, Sy NOD, and PRESBYTERY. Frederic II. 
ELECAMPANE Vine. See the article WiNE. * benefi 
u England 
applied to the ſaints, the predeſtinated. —In which ſenks um 2 
el: are thoſe perſons whom God has choſen to belton Ite the 


A5 5 of heaven upon. erg 
he apoſtles alſo apply the word to the primitive Cid 


In which ſenſe, the el are thoſe choſen and admit i The wor 
the favour and blefling of Chriſtianity. | e lay, thi 
God, who has predeſtinated the ele to glory, has l Lend maſter 
predeſtinated them to ſanctification. 955 ECTor ig 
ELECT is likewiſe applied to archbiſhops, biſhops, and WY tain prine 
officers, who are choſen, but not yet conſecrated, or oe emper 
inveſted with their office, or juriſdiction. | | Ty of the & 
The emperor is faid to be ele, before he is inauguai® | e origin 
crowned: a lord mayor is elect, before his predeceſſors "I of Otho 
oralty is expired, or the ſword is put in his hands. 1 in 1250. 
Philip of Savoy was five years archbiſhop of Lyon% e houſe of 
ever being ordained, or conſecrated; after which, wy ar numbe 
his archbiſhoprick to marry the counteſs of Burgau WW Frederic 11 
that time he bore the title and quality of archbiſbo? "BW ed by Ch, 
Lyons, electus Lugdunenſin. N F ren; thr 
ELECTION, a choice made of any thing, or perſon, Mt ne, Trey 
it is preferred to ſome other.. | of Boher 


There ſeems this difference, however, between on 
election; that election has uſually a regard to à com 
community, which makes the choice; whereas | 
dom uſed, but when a ſingle perfon makes if. + , 
We ſay, the election of a biſhop, a member of pi 

Se. See BisHop, ParLIAMENT, Oc. lich 
The moſt ſolemn election is that of a pope; WII | 


4 


E L E 


inals, in four ſeveral manners. The firſt, 

fo by _ thay call itz when the firſt cardinal 

by * ks, having given his vote for any perſon, proceeds 

- P oration» and proclaims him pope, as by a ſudden in- 

to te of the Holy Ghoſt. In which caſe, he is deemed 

e if all, or at leaſt two-thirds of the aſſembly be 
y 


conſenting thereto. 


e ſecond, by compromiſe, when the whole college pitches 
©» cardinals, to whom they give a power of nominating 
ea three © which power expires upon the burning out of a 
5 lighted on that occaſion. = : 
candi third, by way of poll or ſcrutiny, which laſt is the moſt 
= the cardinals throwing ſealed tickets, wherein their 
* written, into a chalice, or cup, placed on the altar. 
tl thirds of the votes are required to determine an election 
* is by way of acceſſion; when, the votes 
bing too much divided to ele any body, ſome of the 
cardinals deſiſt from their firſt ſuffrage, and accede, that is, 
give their voices, to him, who has already the majority by 
ge? of acceſſion, however, is always added to the ſcru- 
tiny 3 it being the conſtant praQtice for all the cardinals 
t give their voices, after the laſt ſcrutiny, to him whom 
they find to have the plurality already. So that all election, 
of popes are, With the unanimous conſent of all the car- 
3 is alſo the ſtate of a perſon who is left to his own 
{ee-will, to take or do either one thing, or another, which 
he pleaſes. See LIBERTY. 1 
kucriox, in theology, ſignifies the choice which God, of 
his good pleaſure, makes of angels or men, for the objects 
of mercy, and grace. | 
The elefion of the Jews, was the choice God made of that 
ple to be more immediately attached to his worſhip and 
 {ervice, and for the Meſſiah to be borne thereof. | 
LxcT10N alſo, ſometimes, ſignifies a predeſtination to grace 
nd glory; and. ſometimes to glory only. = | 
| is an article of faith, that predeſtination to grace is gratui- 
tous, merely and ſimply fo :gratia, quia gratis data. But the 
divines are much divided as to the point, whether election to! 
glory be gratuitous, or whether it ſuppoſe obedience and good 
works, i. e. whether it be before, or after, the previſion o 
gr obedience ? | | / 4 
dome hold that it is before, and after, at the ſame time: it is 
before the previſion of our obedience, as glory is intended as 
antecedent to our obedience : and it is after, as this glory is 
tended us as a reward, and of conſequence, as a ſequel of 
our obedience. See GRACE, arid REPROBATION. 
ECTION is alſo uſed for a part of pharmacy; being that 
which teaches how to chooſe the medicinal ſimples, drugs, 
6, and to diſtinguiſh the good from the bad. 
dome diſtinguiſh a general election, which gives the rules and 
marks for all medicines in general; and a particular one for 
ach medicine in particular. Pomet, in his hiftory of drugs, 
ares very good rules for this election. : TEES. 
LECTIVE, ſomething that is done, or paſſes by election. 
The empire of Germany was hereditary in time of Charle- 
magn; and did not become elective, till after the death of 
Lous the IIId, the laſt of the race of Charlemaign in the em- 
pre. Indeed, it was not intirely elective till the time of 
„„ i oolioanlt hl a of 
wme benefices are ele/77ve, others collative. Municipal offices 
Mags, are generally elective; in Spain, vena]. Poland 
$2 electide kingdom. All prelatures in France are elective, 
inte the Concordat. 1655 5 a 
LECTOR +, a perſon' who has a right to ele, or chooſe 
under to an office, honour, GM. | 
The word is formed of the Latin eligere, to chooſe. | 
We fay, the elefors: of a burgeſs, a knight of the ſhire, a 
gend maſter of an order, &c Z | 
XCTOR is particularly,” and by way of eminence, applied to 
CO princes of: Germany, in whom lies the right of elect- 
155 EP ones ; being all ſovereigns, and the principal mem- 
is Tien of electors is not well known: ſome refer it to the 
cok Otho III. in the year 997. others to Frederic II. who 
h bes 1250. and others to Ralph of Hapſburg, founder of 
* touſe of Auſtria, in the year 1280. 8 | 
. number, however, was unſettled, at leaſt till the time 
' rederic II. in the 13th century. The golden bull, pub- 


* by Charles IV. in 1356. fixed the number of -ele&ors 
even; thr 


4 * 
„ — * - 


* 1 Treves, and Cologne; and four ſeculars, viz the 


mia, the count palatine of the Rhine, the duke 


of p 
ny, and the marquis of Brandenburgh. By the 

N of Munſter, in 1648. this order was changed : 
* ad. Bavaria being put in the place of the count pa- 


ee of them eccleſiaſtics, viz. the archbiſhops of 


an eighth electorate erected for the count pa- 


wu year 1692. a ninth eleRorate was created by the em- 
Leopold, in fayour of Erneſt duke of Hanover; unde] 


ELE 


the title of elecbor of Brunſwic. Some oppoſition was made 
to this election; and the princes of Germany ftood out for 
ſome time, and refuſed to acknowlege it. But they after- 
wards acquieſced in it, and it has been ſince recognized by 
all the foreign princes, The king of France did it at laſt by 
the treaty of Raſtad. | | | | 
The ſeveral functions of the electors are as follow: the ele&or 
of Mentz is chancellor of Germany ; he convokes the ftates, 
and gives his vote before any of the reſt. The elefor of 
Cologne is grand chancellor of Italy, and conſecrates the em- 
peror. The elefor of Treves is grand chancellor of the 
Gauls, and confers the impoſition of hands on the emperor. 
The count palatine of the Rhine is grand maſter of the impe- 
rial palace, and preſents the emperor with a globe at his coro- 
nation. The marquis of Brandenburgh is grandchamber- 
lain, and puts the ring on the emperor's finger. The duke of 


Saxony, now king of Poland, is grand marſhal, and gives 


the ſword to the emperor. The king of Bohemia, who was 


antiently only duke, is grand butler, and puts Charlemaign's 
crown on the emperor's head. Laſtly, the elector of Hanover, 
now king of Great Britain, is arch-treaſurer z though firſt 
- erected under the title of ſtandard-bearer of the empire. 
ELECTORAL, ſomething relating, or belonging, to an 


elector. 


The electora! princes is the eldeſt ſon of an elector, and the | 


preſumptive heit of his * 


Electors are always addreſſed under the title of electoral higb- 


he electoral college, conſiſting of all the eleQors of the em- 
pire, is the moſt illuſtrious and auguſt body in Europe. Bel- 
larmin and B-ronius attribute the inſtitution of the eledtoral 
college to pope Gregory V. and the emperor Otho III. in the 
Xth century. Of which opinion, are the generality of hiſto- 


rians, and particularly the cunoniſts. Wicquefort is of an- 


other ſentiment; and endeavours to make it appear, from the 
elections of the ſucceeding princes, that the number of elect- 
ors was not then fixed, nor the elecloral dignity annexed to 
any particular principalities, excluſive of the other princes of 
Germany. He adds, that there was nothing ſettled with re- 


gard hereto before Charles IV. and that the publication of his 


golden bull, was only to prevent ſchiſms, and ſecure the re- 
poſe of the kingdom by a regulation in form. 1 
It was the golden bull, therefore, publiſhed in 1 350. that con- 


ſtituted the elzoral college, and reduced the number of elect- 
ors to ſeven. | | 


ELECTORAL Crown, or Coronet, is a ſcarlet cap, turned up 


with ermine, and cloſed with a ſemicircle of gold, all covered 
on pearls. On the top of it there is a globe with a croſs 
thereon. „ 


ELECTORATE, the dignity of an elector, with the terri 


tory, or dominions, to which that quality is annexed. See 


EIEC TOR. 


We ſay, the electorate of Saxony, of Bavaria, Ge. The em- 
peror, of his own ſpecial authority, in the year 1692. erected 


a ninth electorate, in favour of the houſe of Brunſwie-Lu- 


nenburg. The princes, who diſputed the validity of this 
election, were called the oppoſers of the ninth elector ate. 


Though the cuſtom ordinarily be, in Germany, for the ſons 


of princes to ſhare their fathers lands and territories amon 
them; thoſe whereto the eleForate is annexed, are not uſt 
to be divided; but paſs intire to the eldeſt ſon, who ſucceeds 
to the electorate. W 5 


ELECTRICITY, or EXE RIC AI Force; i that power, or 


property, whereby amber, jet, ſealing- wax, agate, glaſs, and 


moſt kinds of precious ſtones, attract ſtraws, paper, and other 


light bodies, to themſelves;  - | . 
Electricity differs from magnetiſm in this, that the latter only 
attracts iron, whereas the former indifferently attracts moſt 


Einds of bodies; though the effect is principally ſenſible in 


light ones. | 


The Peripatetics hold this power to conſiſt in I ktiow not what = 
— ſecret quality, or ſympathetic power, fubſiſting between the , 
amber, e. gr. and the ſtraw, and reſulting from the ſubſtan- 
en e, | 
But the later philoſophers generally agree to make it the effect 
of a corporeal effluvium, emitted from, and returning to, the 


electrical body: though as to the nature of theſe efluvia, and 
the manner of their ac ing, they are hitherto greatly divided. 
Some, with Cabeus, ſuppoſe actual ſteams to iſſue out of the 


electrical body, when agitated by attrition; and that theſe 


diſcuſs and repel the ambient air, which; after it has been 
driven off a little way, makes as it were a little vortex, by 


the reſiſtance it meets withal in the remoter air, to which 


theſe electrical ſteams did not reach: and that theſe fteams, 
ſhrinking quickly back again to the attracting body, do, in 


their return, attract and bring along with them fuch light 


and ſmall bodies as''they meet in their mag. 
Others, with Dr. Gilbert, Gaſſendus, Sir Kenelm Digby, 
Oc. hold, that on rubbing, or chafing,” the electrical body is 


made to emit rays, or fibres, of an unctuous nature; which 
coming to be condenſed and cooled by the ambient alr, do loſe 

their agitation, and ſo ſhrink back again into the body mow 
Fung OE Bl 08 Vere) 262 16.27 Manny Tos Relih 
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which they ſallied; and by that means carry along with them 
ſuch light and ſmall ies, as happen to be faſtened, or 
ſticking to their further ends. Gaſſendus adds, that theſe un- 
Cuous efluvia being emitted all manner of ways, do frequently 
decuſſate, or. croſs each other; and by that means take the 
better hold of ſtraw, &c. „ | 
The Carteſians, not being able to imagine how ſo hard and 
brittle a body, as glaſs, ſhould emit effluvia, attribute electri- 
city to the globules of the firſt element; which breaking out 
through the pores, or chinks of the body, like little darts or 
ſwords, and not meeting with proper meatus's, or paſſages in 
the air, return whence they came, and carry the little bodies, 


whoſe pores they happen to enter, and be entangled in, along 


Mr. Boyle, Mr. Haukſbee, Ic. have made a number of ex- 
periments, to aſcertain the nature, and laws of electricity ; the 
reſult whereof may be ſummed up under the following ar- 
ticles. | DP | | 
1. That electrical bodies do not at all, or very rarely attract, 
except when warmed, and thereby ſollicited to emit effluvia 
more copiouſly. . Th, 

Mr. Haukſbee, having heated a glaſs tube, of about an inch 
diameter, and 30 inches long, by rubbing it vehemently on 
paper, and then applying it to ſeveral pieces of leaf braſs, found 
that they were no ſooner within the ſphere of activity of the 
effluvia emitted by the tube, than they began to be put into 

very briſk and ſurpriſing motions z would leap towards the 


tube, even at the diſtance of 12 or 14 inches; would ſometimes] 


adhere, and faften to the tube, ſettle on its ſurface, and there 
remain quiet: and ſometimes be thrown off from it with a 


great force. And thus would they be alternately attracted and|- 
repelled, for ſeveral times ſucceſſively. Sometimes, again, they 


would move ſlowly toward the tube; ſometimes they would 
remain ſuſpended between the tube and the table they were 
firſt laid on; and ſometimes would ſlide along in the direction 
of the ſide of the tube, without touching it. 
2. That bodies, warmed by fire, do not attract ſo forcibly, 
as when heated by rubbing; though if they be firſt heated, 
and then rubbed, they will attract the more ſtrongly. 
Mr. Haukſbee aſſures us, that the hotter he made the tube by 
rubbing; to the greater diftance did the attractive force extend 
itſelf : but that this would anſwer in proportion, to any de- 
gree of heat excited, he will not undertake. When the tube 
was rendered the hotteſt by the ſtrongeſt attrition, the force 
of the effluvia was rendered manifeſt to another ſenſe, namely 
that of feeling, being plainly perceived on the face, or any 
other tender part, Abe Vu 2 or impulſes on the ſkin, 
3 3 thoſe made by puſhing a number of limber hairs 
: me. Y | | e 
3. That terſion or wiping, is almoſt univerfally neceſſary, as 
well as attrition or rubbing, 
the effluvia can more — 7 eſcape, when there is nothing to 
ſtop up, or choak the pores. | 
4. That the interpoſition of th 
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e fineſt linen, as muſlin, 


to produce electricity; by reaſon} 


EIL E 


10. Aſter an elefrical body has been well 


threads, they would avoid and fly from the fame: but if xy. 
plied about an inch diſtance from the end of ſuch thread 
the thread would uſually be attracted towards it. Since theſ. 
a multitude of other curious experiments have been made. 
See Supplement, article ELECTRICITY. | 
ELECTRUM, is ſometimes uſed for amber. 
| AMBER. TIF 
ELECTRUM more frequently ſignifies a mixed metal of preat 
value amongſt the antients. See Gottlieb Rink de vet. Nun, 
Pet. & Qualitate, cap. IX. | 
ELECTUARY +, in pharmacy, a form of medicine, com- 
poſed of powders and other ingredients, incorporated with 
ſome conſerve, honey, or ſyrup ; to be divided into doſes, 
like bolus's when taken. | 


| See the article 


* Some will have it thus called, by reaſon all the parts, or in- 
gredients it conſiſts of, ſhould be well choſen ; from the Latin 
verb eligere, to chooſe, whence electus, choſen. Others derive 

it from lac; and accordingly the Greeks, under the Eaſtem 
empire, called it \ax]«a2ov. Scaliger derives it from A, 
lick; and calls it in Latin, lind um. Voſſius obſerves, that 


-. gauſe, or the like, 
rial bodies. l W 
5. The effect is leſs. ſenſible in thick and cloudy weather: 
for the air being clogged with vapours and exhalations raiſed 
from below, the reſiſtance the electrical efluvia meet withal, 
muſt be greater than when the air is free of any ſuch impedi- 
megts, Hence, alſo, in all probability, ariſes the neceſſity 
of terſion; the watry particles being apt to run together, and 


0 condenſe.an che ſurface of the body, and ſo to obſtruct the 
Paſlage af the eu via. r e 


5, Electrical bodies are more forcible, ceteris paribus, in hot 
weather than in cold, in ſummer than in winter; by reaſon 

the more vigorpus action of the ſolar * 

ally ſhake the parts of bodies, and unlock the pores, and fo 
make room fox a more plentiful emiſſion of effluvia. Beſide, 
that in warmer weathe 

oppoſitiqu tp. the paſſage of the: effluvia. 

7. The air being exhauſted out of the tube, it loſes almoſt all 

its eledtrigdty;; ſo that though rubbed, and heated more vehe- 


mently, and leaf gold applied nearer than uſual, it ſcarce at- 


tracts at all. And vhat little attraction remains, Mr. Hauks- 
bee con may ariſe from the little portion of air remain- 


tube: and ſo the attrattion may continue in propor- 


| ing in t ; 
tion to the quantity of air. When the air is let into the tube 


n Wan the att . * 
gar before any new attrition can be given the tube, or before it be 
1.9 0 om, the diſtance and poſition it was in when ex- 

- Nauntcd.. Mir. 
ber did ſenſibly 
neff, e fon is Div 

8. Electrical bodies attract all things 
the magnet draws only iron and ſtee 
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will totally hinder the operation of elec-| 


| 


8, does more effectu- 


r, the medium being rarer, makes leſs|. 


ttractive power is immediately reſtored; and that 


Mr. Boyle, however, found that a piece of am - 
attract when the air was pumped out of the 

ere een e i tobe paid-dor every 

indifferently, whereas 


9. A large piece of very electrical amber being ſuſpended by 
A filken thread, and one end of it rubbed ſtrongly on a little 
- cuſhion; the cuſhion being brought nearer, towards the am- 
e the amber tend towards it, and 
olle w it. Whence it appears that the electrical body is attract. 
ed by the other bodies, as well as it attracts them. And that 


all the remedies preſcribed for the ſick, as well as the con- 
fections taken by way of regale, were called by the Greeks, 
ex Nera, and e, of the verb Ayo, I lick: whence, 
ſays he, was formed the Latin eledtarium, and afterwards fle- 
tuarium. This conjecture he ſupports from the laws of ditih. 
where it s ordained, that eleuaries, ſyrups, and other reme- 
dies, be prepared after the legal manner. The Bollandiſ, 
who relate this etymology, ſeem to confirm it. 44. dend. 
Mert. T. II. p. 1 W.. ; 


Elactuaries are either ſoft, or ſolid ; and of each kind, ſome 
are alterative, others corroborative, others purgative, & w 
The ſoft are of the conſiſtence of honey, and may conſiſt o 
three ounces of powder to a pound of honey, or conſerve 


ſyrup. ß. nga meh D 15 
The purgatives are uſually of the ſoft kind: but the colt 
rative only admit of 1 or 15.ounce of powders to five of 1X | 
ounces of conſerve, with a proper quantity of ſyrup. 

Among the ſoft electuaries of the eckon 


ſhops, are rec. 3 
nice treacle, mithridate, the conſection of hamech, 0 
alkermes, the catholicen, diaprunum, ee "4 
lew's hiera picra, &c.. which ſee explained under tue 
fpeftive article. 9 5 | 
Among the ſolid electuaries, are reckoned thoſe of e 
roſe juice, violet juice, Se. M. Lemery reckons insel 
120 ſorts of electuaries, and 2 theſe there 15 an 
variety in extemporaneous.preſcriptions. © - 
ELEEMOSYNA Carucarum; or pro Aratris, of dels a 
our antient cuſtoms, a peny which king Eth b the fp 
lough in England, ton 1, 
port of the poor. — it is alſo called alen 
regis, becauſe firſt appointed by the king. belonging tu 
ELEMO STN, is alſo uſed for the poſſeſſions bee? 
churches. See ALMs, and FRANK Almoign. 15 
ELEEMOSYVNARIA. See the article Au BRT. f doings ® 
ELEGANCE, ELecancy, 2 — | 
ſaying things politely, agreeably, and Wi . 
| With choice, fo —9 file a the common mann ab 
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accident that the ſmall attracted bodies approach 


| bl 
litely, ſo as to ſtrike people of a delicate taſte; and +468 V 
ſo as to diffuſe a relith which hits every body. Poetic 


certain nick of time in which the light "oy » there a4 Poetical: 
attracted, will be actually repelled, or driven Ker of being in makin 
electrical one, by the effluvia going briſkly out ay = the tical con! 
yy: again, | | der, act 0 
Mr. Haukſbee aſſures us, that two pieces of lea. 1d hetier th 
be ſometimes thrown off from his tube with a 8 would The eleg 
ty the diftance of fix or feven inches, Ang t 3 of the de 
when they adhered to the ſurface of the tube od. 8 moſt felt 
ſuddenly and precipitantly driven from it; but all 22 Corregio 
motion of aſcent towards it. Tr o in ti ſign, the 
TI. A glaſs globe, being contrived to be whi elf, a8 
its axis Re to the —— and a ee with Ne eleg 
round the upper hemiſphere thereof, at the diſtance by fitted heighten 
five inches, with ſeveral pieces of woollen thread huns 2 without 
on, of ſuch lengths, as that when extended in a A FLEGIAC 
wards the centre of the glaſs, they would reach Within OG | ogy: 
of the circumference thereof; but, when leſt at libert : 3 Elegine 
down in a parallel poſition : upon applying the 8 45 meter. 
adding an attrition to the former rotation, the threads 4 c , Quintili 
began to change their direction, and all harmoniouſ en the your 
ed to the centre of the globe; and to put it paſt * 2 have eac 
this effect depended on the attrition, the experimentator 5 a third « 
ſhifting the place of the attrition hither and thither 8 1 CIT 
draw the threads towards this or that end of the lobe has recc 
though they all ſtill went uniformly convergin towards fone any cou 
centre, in the axis thereof; and ſo formed a kind of — rected | 
ſurface. half the 
The ſame phznomena followed upon ſhifting the wire, and the plou 
putting it on the lower hemiſphere. Add, that upon ſuſpend- The cre 
ing the motion and attrition, the threads would continue lvered 
in their ſtrait direct poſture for the ſpace of four or five mi. ' tixhed; 
nutes. And in the mean time, if the finger, or any other TIxAI 
body, were applied near the extremity, or points of the EHLEGY, 
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elegantiæ poeticæ, are of ſervice to ſcholars 
making their verſes: by being too regular in the gramma- 
on confruction, we loſe certain licences, wherein the ele- 
5 of language conſiſts. Elegance, though irregular, is 
than regularity without elegance. 
The elegance of a painting is not founded on the correctneſs 
of the deſign, as appears in Raphael, and the antique. It is 
alt felt in works otherwiſe careleſs and inaccurate z as in 
Carregioy where, in ſpite of all the defects as to juſtneſs of de- 
\ there is an elegance even in the manner of the delign it. 
i, as well as in the turn of the attitudes, Cc. | 


Poetical elegancies, 


The elegance of 2 deſign, is a manner which embelliſhes and 


heightens objects, either as to their form, or colour, or both; 


without deſtroying or perverting the truth. 


FLEGIAC, in the Latin poetry, ſomething that belongs to 


7748 verſes, EA, are alternately hexameter, and penta- 
Olen eſteems Tibullus the top of the elegi:c poets: but 
the younger Pliny gives the preference to Propertius. They 
have each of them reaſon on their fide; and one might make 
i third choice, as juſt as either of them. 


CIT, in law, a judicial writ which lies for him who 


has recovered debt or damages, or upon a recognizance in 


any court, againſt one not able in his goods to ſatisfy ; and di- 


reſted to the ſheriff; commanding him to make delivery of 
half the party's lands, and all his goods, oxen and beaſts for 
the plough Ss. f 

The creditor, ſhall hold the moiety of the ſaid land ſo de- 
yered to him, till his whole debt and damages are ſa- 


' tified; and during that time, he is tenant by elegit. See 


TENANT, ? 


FLEGY, EA st, A n and plaintive kind of poem. 


The firſt inventor of the elegy is not known : ſome ſay it was 
one Theocles of Naxus, or, according to others, of Eretria, 
who, in the heat of his phrenſy, firſt produced this kind of 
compoſition. * But, no wonder we at this time are in the dark 
25 to the matter: Horace aſſures us, it was a point not ſettled 
among the grammarians even in his time, who the author was. 
Aus tamen exiguos elegos emiſerit auctor, 
Grammatici certant, & adhuc ſub judice lis eft. 
The chief writers of elegy among the Greeks, are Callima- 
cus, Parthenius, and Euphorion: and among the Latins, 


.Ovid, Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius. 


The Flemiſh have diſtinguiſhed themſelves among the mo- 
derns for this kind of Latin verſe : The elzgies of Bidermann, 
Grotius, and eſpecially Sedronius and Vallius, ſeem worthy 
of the pureſt antiquity. The counteſs de la Suze has diſtin- 
pilte herſelf for elegies in the French tongue. : 

n the Engliſh, we have nothing conſiderable of the elegiac 
Lind, but what we have in Milton. The Engliſh and French 
lies are chiefly in Alexandrine verſes. | 
Ih proceſs of time, elegy degenerated from its original inten- 


tion; and not only matters of grief, but alſo joy, wiſhes, | 


prayers, expoſtulations, reproaches, and almoſt every ſubject, 
were admitted into elegy, Ty 95 
The office of elegy is well delivered by M. Boileau: 
La plaintive elegie en long habits de deuil, 
Seat, les cheveux epars, gemir ſur un cercueil: | 
Elke peint des aimans la joye, & la trifleſſe; 
Hatte, menace, irrite, appaiſe une maitreſſe, 
In mourning weeds ſad elegy appears, 
Her hair diſhevell'd, and her eyes in tears: 
er theme, the lover's joys, but more his pains; | 
By turns ſhe ſings, ſooths, threatens, and complains. 
diction of elegy ought to be clean, eaſy, perſpicuous, ex- 
preſlive of the manners, tender, and pathetic; not oppreſſed 


ith ſentences, points, c. No apoſtrophe's are allowed; 


and the ſenſe ought to be generally cloſed in every diſtich, or 
no lines; at leaſt, in Latin compoſitions. © . 1 
LMENTARY, ſomething that relates to the principles or 
ente of bodies. the TS 
the ments of a body are alſo called the elementary principles 
mkeof. See PRINCIPLE, © : | 
be whole ſpace, included within the concave, or orbit of the 
non, is called the elementary region, as being the ſeat, or 
he of the four vulgar elements, and the bodies compounded 
* author of the Comte de Gabalis gives the name ele- 
x ty people to a kind of beings who are ſuppoſed to inha- 
Me elements, and are only known by what they call the 
e ers, or ſages, According to theſe folks, the element 
re is inhabited by ſalamanders; water, that is, the ſea 
A om by nymphs, or oridians ; earth by gnomes and 
eus des; and air by ſylphs and ſylphides. | | 
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ELEMENTS, in phyſics, the firſt principles or ingredients 


of things, whereof all bodies are compounded z and into 
which they are all reſolvible. ; 

Elements are conceived as the moſt ſimple, homogeneous parts, 
or corpuſcles; of an aſſemblage and mixture whereof, all the 
bodies we ſee, conſiſt, | | 
Authors generally talk wildly, and inconſiſtently, of the ele- 
ments ; and confound them with the principles of things: yet 
1s there a great deal of difference, And we find by expe- 
rience, that all things cannot indifferently be made of all; 
that ſtone, for inſtance, and marble, are not convertible into 
fleſh,nor are fit to nouriſh or augment an animal body : it ſeems 
to follow, that all the variety of bodies could never ariſe from 
the firſt ſimple combination of the two principles, matter and 
form: but only ſome infinitely ſimple being, or corpuſcles, which 
being variouſly intermixed, might conſtitute all other bodies. 


Now thoſe moſt ſimple of all beings, thus formed of the firſt 


determination and concretion of principles, are what the philo- 
ſophers properly call elements To that elements and principles 


have this difference between them; that a principle, as mat- 


ter, is a kind of incomplete nature; but an element is a per- 
fe& or complete one. | 

Hence it follows, that there muſt, of neceſſity, be more ele- 
ments than one; ſince otherwiſe all things would be equally 


ſimple, and there would be no ſuch thing as a compound in 


nature. Moſt of the antients, not aware of this, confound 
element with principle: by which means the elements are ſome- 


times repreſented ascortuptible,and ſometimesas incortuptible. 


be retainers to incorruptible elements, mean preciſely by ele- 
t what we mean by the. firſt matter. In effect, their ele- 


ments are their atoms, or corpuſcles, which are fuppoſed indi- 


viſible, incorruptible, &c. 

Democritus is held to have been the firſt author of this tenet 
which accordingly is adhered to by Epicurus, and many of 
their deſcendants, the Epicurean and corpuſcular philoſophers. 
Among thoſe who hold the elements corruptible, ſome will only 
have one, and ſome ſeveral. Of the former, the principal are 


Heraclitus, who held fire; Anaximenes, air; Thales Mile- 


ſius, water; and Heſiod, earth; as the only element. Heſiod 


is followed by Bernardin, Teleſius; and Thales, by many 
of the chemiſts. ö | 5 


Among thoſe who admit ſeveral corruptible elements, the prin- 
cipal are the Peripatetics; who, after their maſter Ariſtotle, 
contend for four elements; viz. fire, air, water, and earth. 
Ariſtotle took the notion from Hippocrates ; Hippocrates from 
Pythagoras; and Pythagoras from Ocellus Lucanus, who 
ſeems to be the firſt author of the dogma. 
But there is a till further variety of elements: for the philoſt 
phers not conſidering matter in itſelf, or in the general, 
but only ſome of the ſenſations it excites in us; ſome of them 
refer all to the ſenſe of ſight, and aſſert lucid and obſcure, or 


pellucid and opake, to be the elements of all things: and 


others, regarding only the ſenſe of touch, make hard and 
liquid, or hot and cold, the elements of things, 3 

In this latter claſs we are to reckon Ariſtotle; though his way 
of proceeding was ſomewhat different from the reſt, For, 
conſidering the four principal qualities that fall under the ſenſe 
of touching, heat, cold, drineſs or hardneſs, and humidity or 
liquidity z and obſerving that two of theſe qualities might be 


one and the ſame thing taken in two different relations; and 
that they might be combined four ways; he made four ele- 


ments; the firſt, cold and dry; the ſecond, cold and moiſt 3 
the third, hot and moiſt ; and the fourth, hot and dry. 
Then, to give proper names to theſe elements, he inquired in 


what things theſe ſeveral elements ſeemed chiefly to prevail? 


Accordingly, taking the earth to be the coldeſt, and, at the ſame 
time, drieft of all things, he called the firſt element, carth. 


And water being the coldeſt and moiſteſt of all things, he 


called his ſecond element, water. 


Again, judging air the moiſteſt, and at the ſame time hotteſt, 


of all things, his third element he called arr. | 

Laſtly, fire being the hotteſt and drieſt of all things, his 
fourth element he denominated fire. on 5 
Theſe denominations gave occaſion to ſome, impertinently 


enough; to miſtake. his meaning; and to take this habitable 


earth, this potable water, this air we breathe, and this fire we 
burn on our hearths,-to be the four elements; notwithſtanding 


that the word element denotes a moſt ſimple thing; whereas 
the bodies juſt mentioned are all exceedingly compound. 
The Carteſians only admit three elements; which they pre- 


tend are all that could ariſe from the firſt diviſion of matter: 
to explain their origin, they ſuppoſe the whole maſs of matter 
in the univerſe, divided into an infinite number of particles of 
unequal magnitudes, and of any figure at'pleaſure.. Theſe ſe- 


veral particles they ſuppoſe, further, to havebe en revolved, or 


whirled in various manners, each round its centre]; ſo as to 
become truly ſeparate and apart. | 


Thus much ſuppoſed, it is impoſſible but the angular, emi- 
nent, and implicated parts of the ſeveral particles muſt be 
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broken off; and thus, though little before, they muſt be made | | 

continually to grow leſs till they arrive at a perfect rotundity. 

By this means we get two kinds of determinate matter for the 

two firſt elements : the firſt, a fine duſt rubbed, or broken off 

from the angles of the particles, till they are turned round; 
which is the matter of the firſt element, or the materia ſubtilis. 

'The other, the parts themſelves thus turned round, and 

ſmooth, which makes the ſecond element. 3 

And, as it is probable ſome particles of matter may either 

ſeparately, or conjunctly, ſtill retain irregular, hooked, and 
intricate forms; theſe conſtitute the third element. 

It is added, that the elements are convertible into each other : 
for the third element, by becoming round, may become the 
 . ſecond; and the hace by a continual comminution and 
- ſubtilizing, may become the firſt. | 
Our great Sir Iſaac Newton conſiders the primary elements 

of bodies on the atomical ſyſtem, thus: All things conſidered, 

it ſeems probable, that God in the beginning formed matter 
in ſoljd, maſſive, hard, impenetrable, moveable particles of 
ſuch ſizes, and figures, and with ſuch other properties, and 
in ſuch proportion to ſpace, as moſt conduced to the end for 
which he formed them ; and that theſe primitive particles, 
being ſolids, are incomparably harder than any porous bodies 
compounded of them; even ſo very hard as never to wear 
out: no ordinary power 9 able to divide what God made 
one in the firſt creation. hile the particles remain intire, 
they may compoſe bodies of one and the ſame nature and 
texture in all ages: but ſhould they wear away, or break in 
pieces, the nature of things, depending on them, would be 
changed: water and earth, compoſed of old worn particles, 
and fragments of particles, would not be of the ſame nature 
and- texture now, with water and earth compoſed of intire 
particlesin the beginning. And, therefore, that things may 
be laſting, the changes of corporeal things are to be placed | 
only in the various ſeparations, and new aſſociations and 
motions, of thoſe permanent particles; compound bodies being 
apt to break not in the midſt of ſolid particles, but where 
thoſe particles are laid together, and only touch in a few 
points. It ſeems to him likewiſe, that theſe particles have 
not only a vis inertiæ, with the paſſive laws of motion reſult- 
ing therefrom, but are alſo moved by certain active prin- 
ciples; ſuch as is gravity, and that which cauſes fermentation, 
and the coheſion of. bodies, See GRaviTY, FERMENT A- 
TION, and COHESION. | | 
ELEMENTS, in chemiſtry, are the principles, or component 
parts, of natural bodies, into which they are reſolvible by fire, 


Co £ 1 3 ; o 
The effect of chemiſtry is, to analyſe or reſolve bodies into their 


The chemical elements are divided into active and paſſrve. 
The chemiſts are ſomewhat divided as to their elements the 
generality of them, to the vulgar peripatetic elements, water, 
which they call phlegm, and earth, which they call caput 
mortuum, add three more; viz. ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury. 
Salt they hold the principle of taſte; and ſulphur, of ſmell, - 
and inflammability : as to mercury, which. they alſo call 
| ſpirit, ſome hold it the principal of colours, but others deny 
this; and, in effect, they agree in nothing, but that it is the 
moſt ſubtile and ſpirituous part. 1 | 
The elements of foffils are, 1. Mercury, as the baſe; 2. Sul- 
ur, as the coagulator, or binder; 3. Salt; 4. Earth. 


he elements of metals, are ſulphur and mercury alone; 


mercury as the baſe, or matter, and ſulphur as the binder, or 
cement. The elements of foſſil ſalts are an acid ſpirit, and 
inſipid earth. The elements of earths are an oil, a little 
acid ſalt, and a calx. The elements of ſulphurs are an 
acid ſpirit, an oil, and an earthy or metallic matter. Boer- 
haave. | 5 MAE, Ber 
But, after all, it muſt be added, that there is no aſſigning 
any preciſe number of chemical elements ; ſome bodies yield- 
ing more, and others leſs. And even theſe very elements them- 
ſelves are reducible, by a further proceſs, into other elements. 
Thus, by repeated diſtillations of wine, we ſucceſſively get a 

- ſpirit of wine, a vapid water, a ſubacid water, a more acid 
water, oil, bitter yellow ſpirit, and a caput mortuum, 
which is reſoluble into earth, oil, &c. Now, are theſe ſo 
many ſeveral elements? Add, that what they account an 
element, now that it is ſeparated, is very different from 
what it was when it exiſted in the mixt; as appears 
bence, that upon remixing all the elements a body is re- 
ſolved into, the mixture will bear no reſemblance to the firſt 
In ef, theſe elements ſeem rather to be produced by the fire, 
than. ſeparated by it. Beſide, that they are convertible, or 
at. leaſt reſolvible, into one another. Thus ſpirit of wine is 
found to yield an acid, an oil, and a water: and ſalts 
either an acid, or an alcali, with phlegm. mn. 
What makes the notion' of the chemical elements ſtill more 
precarious, is, that a pot-berb, and a poiſonous herb, ſhall. 
ſometimes yield elements perfectly alike; more ſo, than the 
ſame plant analyſed at two different times, M. Homberg 
has conſidered the difficulties 
attention. | | | | 
The' reſult of numerous experiments made to aſcertain the 


charged on elements, with gieat 


yield | 


The ELEMENTS of mathematics have been delive 


time, with 


beſt are the 


ſyllogiſms, 


Angelus de 


ELEMI, or 


like that of 


of a large. 
Fei. It 
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matter is: that the four principles, ſalt, oi] 
are always found in all plants, in what 


equally volatile, confounds them in the ana 
evaporates, and abſolutely loſes ſeveral parts: 
have the elements as pure as may be, 
gentle fire, muſt be uſed. 

ELEMENTS, is alſo uſed figuratively, 

ciples of arts and ſciences. | 

Thus we ſay, letters are the elements of 
know the fuſt elements of grammar, |} 


elements of Euclid, Euclid's data, Apollonins 
with the elements of arithmetic, algebra, trig 
tecture, geography, navigation, optics, 
muſic, perſpective, Ec. 
that throughout, a kind of real and univerſal characte 
uſed ; ſo that the demonſtrations may 
as only remember the characters, 


Moor, in his new /y/lem of mathematics, in 1681 De 
Chales, in 167 
1699. And above all, Chriſt. Wolfius, 
theſeos univerſ#, in two vols. 4to. The firſt Publiſhed in 
1713. and the ſecond in 17 
commended, Lp 
The elements of Euclid are the firſt and beſt ſyſtem of geb 
metry. We have abundance of editions, and comments on 
the XV books of Euclid's elements. | 
_ Publiſhed the firſt VI books in 15 30. with notes to exylin 
Euclid's ſenſe. The like did Peletarius in 1557. Nic. Tu- 
taglia made a comment on all the XV books, about the fame 


like did Fran. Fluſſates Candalla, a noble Frenchman, in 
the year 1578. with conſiderable additions as to the com- 
pariſon, and inſcription of ſolid bodies; which work ws 


eſpecially for young mathematicians, ſome authors have choſen 
only the firſt ſix, with the eleventh and twelfth at moſt: it 
would be endleſs to relate the ſeveral editions hereof; the two 


And. Tacquet: the beſt edition of the former of which i 
that of Paris in 1709. by Ozanam ; and of the latter, ut 
of Cambridge in 1703. by Mr. Whiſton, 
Herlinus, and Daſypodius, have thrown-all Euclid's demon: 
ſtrations into ſyllogiſms ; to ſhew how, by a concatenation d 


diſliked Euclid's order, as appears from his diſcourſe un li 
XV books of Euclid ; and therefore compiled 23 new books 
elements, in the order of the ſchools; but-unhappily : thoir) 
his example was afterwards followed by others, particulal 
the Jeſuit Gaſton Pardies, in 1680. Arnaud, in 160), 
and Fa. Lamy, in 1685. ; Polynier, a French phyſician 
in 1704. digeſted Euclid into a new method: the like dd 


ELEMENT of an area, called alſo its differential, Is the rec 
angle, PMR p (Tab. Analyſis, fig. 18.) of the ſemi- ordinate 

' PM, into the differential of the abſciſs, Pp. See Drit- 
ENTIAL. 8 


whitiſh colour, intermixed with yellowiſh particles, and ofel 
much of the colour and conſiſtence of wax; 
bitter, though not diſagreeable taſte; and a 


It is uſually called gum elemi, though very improper, 
much as it takes fire readily enough, and diſſolves it in 0% 
nous liquors, which are the characters of a reſin, not 25. 
It lows from inciſions made in the trunk, and large branch 


of Naples. 
Pomet in b 
drugs, deſcribe elemi as a white reſin, bordering 
odoriferous, and brought from Ethiopia, in cakes 
or three pounds apiece, , and uſually wrapped up in 
of the Indian cane. | OR 
| | It is excellent in diſeaſes of the head; and is proper 
2 . 
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according to the different manners of analyſin dn int, The tru 
difference ariſes, not only from the different force . at thi ſpurious 
alſo from the fermentation of the mixed, precedin hre, bu fold tor 
lyſis: that a vehement fire, rendering lerer the ang, The fac 
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red by ſevery 


authors in their courſes, ſyſtems, &c, — The cl. in large 
of this kind, is that of Peter Herigon, in Latin and oa Pomet d 
publiſhed in 1664. in ten tomes; wherein are 9 but rath 


contained the 
- Pergens, Ke. 
onomeuf, arch. 
i ſpher ics, aſtronomy 
'The work is remarkable for th 
y be underſtood * 
wirhout any dependence a 


ry or words at all. al; ine 
Since Herigon, the elements of the ſeveral parts of mathe mo 
matics have been laid down by others, particularly the Jef LEE HA 
Schottus, in his curſus mathematicus, s antient al 


in 1674. Sir Jon of Denm 


4. Ozanam, in his cours de mathema modi 


3 tique, in 
in his elementa ma. 


15. a work never enough to he 
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t from ] 
back as f. 
Bernard þ 
who bega 
bother 
if Frederi 


Orontius Fineus fr 


the addition of ſome things of his on: and de 


afterwards re-publiſhed with a prolix comment by Clavius, e 
whoſe edition has ſince been reprinted, at various place a cafe 
times. 8 1 cording 
De Chales, Herigon, and Commandinus, have likewiſe don t of th 
well upon Euclid's elements; ſo has Dr. Barrow, who iste- wh, at 
markable for the conciſeneſs and ſtrictneſs of his demonitn- in thy 
tions. But as the whole XV books do not ſeem neceſſn, 1 ie 
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French one of De Chales, and the Latin one of 


a complete demonſtration ariſes, Pet. Ramu 


Marchettis of Piſa, in 1709. in bis Eucla 


EL EMV, in pharmacy, 2 'pellucid reſin, off 
of a pretty 
ſmell ſome nde 
fennel. | 


gulls 


and tall tree, growing in Ethiopia, and u 
is alſo found in Apulia, A province of the 12 


his . hiſtory, and 1 nd o__ 
of tt 


to dig 
refolr 


E I. E 


.. yereign in the cure of all ſorts of wounds. 
8 ae is that above deſcribed ; but there are ſeveral 


cious ſorts, ſome natural, and others factitious, ficquently 
Ke, or counterfeit, is uſually made of reſin waſhed 
noll of aſpic: though the ill ſmell, and white colour of this, 
might eaſily diſcover the fraud. The natural gums, obtruded 
for elem, ale, 8 1 | 
'» A gum brought from the American iſlands, in cags of 
erent weights, covered up with the leaves of a plant un- 
known in Europe. | | 
The 2d might be taken for common. reſin, but for its ſmel], 
which is ſomewhat ſweeter, and more aromatic. 
The zu is of an aſh- colour, bordering on brown, brought over 
i large pieces, and very dry and friable, ; 
Pamet does not take any of theſe for different genuine gums; 
ut rather ſuppoſes them to be originally elemy, only impure, 
ind coarſe, fince melted down, and made up by the fire. 
LENCHUS, EAEFXOZ, in logic, by the Latins called argu- 
mntum, and inguiſitio, is a vitious, or fallacious argument, 
which deceives under the appearance of a truth ; the ſame 
vith what is otherwiſe called ſophiſm.. : 
OSACCHARUM, rather EL zosAcCHARON, EAAIO- 
SAKXAFON, in pharmacy, a mixture of ſugar with a diſtilled 
al; in order to bring it to mix with ſome aqueous fluid for 

ent uſe. | 


he- LFPHANT *, ELETHAS, gives the denomination to an 
ſuit ntientand honourable military order, conferred by the kings 
ns of Denmark, on none but perſons of the higheſt quality, and 
De extraordinary merit. | | 


* It is called the order of the elephant, from its badge, which is 
na- an elephant, with a caſtle on its back, ſet with diamonds, and 
din hang on a watered ſky-coloured ribband, like the George in 
d be England, | . 


There are different ſentiments as to the origin and inſtitution 
of this order: the farſt is that of Mennenius and Hoepingius, 
who attribute it to Chriſtian IV. who was elected king in 
1584, The ſecond, that of Selden and Imhof, who derive 
it from Frederic II. elected in 1542. Gregorio Leti goes 


Tu- back as far as Frederic I. who reigned about the year 1530. 
mc BE end Robolledus, will have king John to be the author, 
ad the who began to reign in 1478. Anfhelmius, Roſſærus, and 
5 1 Loeſcher, hold it to have had its riſe under Chriſtian I. father 
* if Frederic I. Ia Ys Vaigtius, Becman, and Bircherodius, 
wis wintain Canutus VI. to have been the firſt inſtitutor; and 
e e occaſion thereof to have been the croiſades. This prince, 
; cording to the chronology of-Swaning, reigned towards the 
10 i of the XIIth century, from the year 1168. to 1191, 
won is, at leaſt, we are-certain of, that the order was ſübſiſt- 
ont Ws» the year 1494. 3 there being a painting ftill extant, 
— de that year by count Reinden, a knight of this order. 
hoſe nd ve have even authentic evidences of the marquis of 
oft: K antua's being created knight of the ſame order by Chriſtian 
del 0 1474. There are bulls of pope Pius II. and Sixtus IV. 
- co frming the ſtatutes of the order, authorizing the holding 
"hich ö alemblies, or chapters, in the chapel of Roeſchild, and 
3 ling the privileges of the knights. „ 5X 

, he order was at firſt called the order of St. Mary, ordo S. 
demon- 2 though it ſeems to have had the appellation of the 
nation df _ as early as Chriſtian I. Witneſs the figure of an 
_ Runs NE, e, ſo often ſtruck on his coins, medals, Oc. 
ſe on . manner of its inſtitution is thus related: king Canutus 
\ books bs (ent a fleet againſt the Saracens, in 11 89. which took | 
. bone and Ptolemais; a gentleman among the Daniſh croi- 
articular x ed an elephant; in memory of which extraordinary 
in 160, int, the order was erected. This account is rendered 
phyſicit NY probable by this; that it is referred to an æra, 
je like de nothing was more common than to take the ſpoils 
uclides fr . Lanquiſhed enemy for armories, or cognizances: 
nung ſome of the principal arms of the like kind 
s the rd: 1 e. gr. the lions of the Low- countries, had 
1i- ordinate | Wie at the time of the croiſades; as is ſnewn by 
Piru us and Hoepingius, Which circumſtances greatly cor- 


ora enn ths n * * & 
| bay che opinion of thoſe, who aſcribe the order to king 


Tu brought with him a very antient and rare coin 
5 WI to Rome; whereon was ſeen the image of the 
65 with an elephant. Du Puis takes this to have 
fades 0 ge, or ſymbol of the Danes, engaged in the 
order be yo the Saracens ; and ſuppoſes it to relate to 
hr if ho elephant, The chancellor Fritſchius had 
don of the like kind, whereon was the image of the 


Virgin: | : 
ly 185 an elephant, and a creſcent, which was an- 
„bearing in the arms of this order. Boiſſeau relates 


Aber antient N. N MENT It . Z 
ok the fa de of the arms of this order, being the 


= Virgin with four elephants, charged with 

N Petra Sancta, afourth, wherein was the Virgin 
ts, W , and four elephants, and ſpurs; whence. it 
50, 4 the order was under the protection of the Holy 
7 


the collar of t 


[efolve, and ſuppurate. It is held a kind of natural balſam; 


**ordingly, it is till denominated the order of 82. | 


of the Holy Virgin, incircled with rays. See the abbot 
Juſtiniani, Hiſt. de tutti gP Ord. Milit. e Caval. T. 2. c. 
2 | 


4 4 
The chapel of Roeſchild was founded by Chriſtian I. for 
the aſſemblies, or chapters, of this order to be held in. It 
was at firſt called the chapel of the three kings, capella trium 


chapel. ] 


The order was reſtored by Frederic II. who created abun- 
dance of knights at the ceremony of his coronaticn, which is 
the only time when the Daniſh kings make any knights of 
the elephant, Chriſtian V. augmented and enriched it very 
conl:derably. In the year 1694. a grand chapter of the order 
was held at Fredericsburg, in the chapel of the knights, 
wherein ſix German princes were admitted into the order. 
We have a multitude of writings on the ſubject of this order: 
whereof that of Janus Bircherodius may ſerve for all the reſt: 
it is the lateſt, moſt ample, and learned. It was publiſhed at 
Copenhagen, in 1705. under the title of Breviarium equeſtre ; 
ſeu de illuſtriſſimo, & mclyti/fimo ordine elephantino, &c. 
ELEPHANTIASIS, in medicine, a kind of leproſy, called 
alſo lepra Arabum, in contradiſtinction to the lepra Grecorum, 
which is another diſeaſe. 8 
Ihe elephantiafis is thus denominated, by reaſon thoſe ſeized 
therewith have their arms, and legs, big, ſwollen, and tu- 
berous ; the ſkin bloated, yet rough to the touch, and all 
wrinkled and rugoſe like the ſkin of an elephant. | 
The elephantiafis is a diſeaſe unknown in our parts of the 
world, at leaſt in theſe days. Some authors call it kontiaſis, 
and others ſatyriaſis. The Greeks call it sepav|:ao1s; and 
ſometimes ,, elephant, alſo Ap, and £agpasliacu@-, 
The elephantiaſis Græcorum, or lepra Arabum, is deſcribed by 
Deodatus, as a contagious diſeaſe, infecting the body with a 
croud of cvils in it. The ſkin of the face, knees, elbows, 
thighs, hands, and feet, is beſet with moveable, indolent tuber- 
cles'of a livid colour, tending to redneſs; in the mouth, pa- 
late, and jaws, likewiſe, ariſe tubercles, ſometimes yellow, 
and ſometimes livid : in the intervals between the toes, and 
on the ſoles of the feet, eſpecially the hard callous parts thereof, 
as alſo in other parts of the limbs, break out ulcers, which 
penetrate the cutis, are very broad, and keep ſpreading, with 
callous and tumid lips: theſe, upon a little violence, yield 
blood, and yet are indolent. Add, that ulcers eat the noſe; 
tumours riſe about the ears; and the lips thicken ; and the 
feet and hands are wonderfully bloated 1 85 
Etmuller, Haly Abbas, and others, ſpeak of the elephantiaſis | 
as a ruddy livid ſwelling, chiefly of the feet and lege; with va- 
rices, and ulcers; which diſtend and make the feet appear 
like thoſe of elephants. f 0 3 399 
ELEPHANT INE, ſomething that relates to, or partakes of 


* 


the qualities of elephants. „ 5 r 
Ihe term is chiefly applied to certain books of the antient 
Romans, wherein were recorded the tranſactions of the em- 
perors, and the proceedings, acts, c. of the ſenate, This 
we learn from Pollio, and Vopiſcus in the life of the emperor 
Tacitus, where he obſerves, that in the 6th preſs of the Ulpian 
library, was kept one of theſe libri elephantini; wherein, for 
a long courſe of time, were written down the decrees and 
edicts of the ſenate. 


- 4 ” ' 


In ſome of theſe books, were regiſtred all the acts and pro- 
ceedings of the ſenate, and the magiſtrates of Rome; in others, 
the proceedings and events in the provinces, the armies, c. 
There were above thirty- five large volumes of them, as many 
as there were tribes. In them were likewiſe contained the 
births, and claſſes of the citizens; with the muſters, and all 
things belonging to the cenſus. They were renewed every 
five years with the cenſors; and were all antiently kept in the 
ærarium, or public treaſury, in the temple of Saturn. | 
' Vigenere, and ſeveral others, believe theſe books to have been 
called elephantine, by reaſon, of. their enormous bulk, g. d. as 
big as elephants, or bullocks. But Loiſel, on the XVIlth chap- | 
ter of the XIth book of Aulus Gellius, gives us a different 
etymology; and aſſures us they were called elephantine, be- 
cauſe compoſed of ivory leaves, or tablets, which every bod7 
knows is a production of the elephant. And, accordingly, . 
+ Ulpian, L. 52. F. de Legat. 3. makes mention of an 1yory 
book. — Scaliger and Gerard Voſſius, ſay they were written on 
the inteſtines of elephant s. „ ak 
 Voſſius does not deny, indeed, but that they might haye been 
made of ivory; bat being there were ſeveral other books, 
and tablets, made of that matter, as appears from Martial, 
IL. XIV. epigr. 3. and a hundred other antient authors, and 
from what we have ſhewn under the term Dir rv, it does 
not appear, why the name elephantine ſhould be peculiarly 
appropriated to theſe. 0 50 
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Martial does not give the name elaphantine, but eboreus, of 5 


ivory, to the tablets mentioned in the place laſt quoted, cbo- 
rei pugillares: Alexander ab Alexandro Genial. Dier. L. II. 


c. 2. makes mention of the libri elephantini: ſo alſo does Sal- 
maſius on the paſſage in Vopiſcus, juſt quotedz where he refutes 
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that the antients uſed the word elephas,..for ivory; witne 
Virgil Æneid. L. III. v. 464. and Seryius on the ſame: an 


f f 4 . einen 44 * ; I 
ton i be de order hangs an elephant, with a ſilver 
ack, and underneath the elephant, an image 
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elephantinus, for what was of ivory; witneſs Martianus 
| R Capella, 


regum : afterwards Frederic I. gave it the name of the royal _ 


Scaliger, maintains that theſe books were of ivory, 1 2 5 | 
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ELEVATION *, the altitude, or height, of any thing. See 


| ELRVATION of a ſtar, or other point, in the ſphere, is an arch 


ELEVATION of the pole, denotes the altitude of the pole above 


de. Louis decreed, that they 


Angle of ErzYATION, in mechanics, is the angle ARB (Tab. 
8 chanics, fig. 
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Capelld, and Iſidore in his gloſſes. He ſhews further, that 
it was no impoſſible thing to write on ivory, as Scaliger had 
ſuggeſted ; that they did not make uſe of a gooſe-quill as we 
do, nor of ink like ours; but of ruſhes, or reeds, formed after 
' a different manner from our pens ; and of ink fit to take upon 


ivory. The matter of fact, in fine, he aſſerts, is clear from 
Martial, and Plautus in his Moſtellaria. 


ALTITUDE. 
The word is formed from eleware, to raiſe, or /ift up. 


of the vertical circle, intercepted between ſuch ſtar, or other 
int, and the horizon. ; 
ence, as the meridian is a vertical circle; a m 


. 


is an arch of the meridian, intercepted between that point, 
and the horizon. | 1 
the horizon of any place; or an arch of the meridian, inter- 
cepted between the pole, and the horizon. 
Thus, in Tab. Affronomy, fig. 4. AQ being ſuppoſed the equa- 
tor, HR the horizon, HZPN the meridian, and P 
pu 3 PR is the elevation of the pole. | 

n which ſenſe elevation ſtands oppoſed to depreſſion or depth. 
See DEPRESSION. | 


- The elevation of the pole is always equal to the latitude of the | 


place; that is, the arch of the meridian intercepted between 
the pole, and the horizon, is always equal to the arch of the 


ſame meridian, intercepted between the equator and the zenith. | 


Thus the north pole is elevated 51*-32/ above the horizon of 
London: and there is the ſame diſtance, or number of degrees, 
between London and the equator ; ſo that London is likewiſe 
in 51* 32 of northern latitude. 3 8 
To obſerve the elevation of the pole of any place; ſee Po E, 
and LaTITuDE. . 88 955 
ELEVATION of the equator, is an arch of the meridian, leſs than 
a quadrant, intercepted between the equator, and the horizon 


of the place. . | 
Thus AQ, as before, repreſenting the equator, H R the ho- 
the meridian; HA is the 


rizon, P the pole, and H ZP 
elevation of the equator. See EUA TOR. 
The elevations of the equator, and of the pole, together, are 
always equal to a quadrant: conſequently, the greater the 
elevation of the pole, the. leſs the elevation of the equator ; 
and vice verſa, - + \ | 
'Thus, in the figure juſt cited, P A is ſuppoſed by the con- 
ſtruction a quadrant ; and HA+AP+PR a ſemicircle: 
conſequently HA+PR. is a quadrant, 


To find the ELEVATION of the equator.—Find the elevation of | 
the pole, after the manner hereafter directed under the article | 


Por x. 8 "I 
Subtract the elevation found, from a quadrant, or go; what 
remains is the elevation of the equator. Thus, the elevation of 
the pole 51* 32/, being ſubtracted from 90?, leaves the zle- 
vation of the equator 380 28“. 3 
ELEVATION, in architecture, denotes a draught, or deſcription 
of the principal face, or ſide of a building; called alſo its up- 
 vight, or orthogra See ORTHOGRAPHY. 
ELEVATION, we al 
for the ſcenography, or perſpective repreſentation, of the whole 

. body, or building. See SCENOGRAPHY. 


 ELgvaT10N, in the Romiſh religion, is applied to that part of 


the maſs, wherein the prieſt hoiſts, or raiſes the hoſt, with 
the cup, above his head, for the people to adore it; after 
having firſt conſecrated, and adored it himſelf. ' 
The prieſt, who officiates at maſs, rings a bell at the eleva- 


tion; to appriſe the people to caſt their eyes upon their new- | 


formed Saviour, and adore him. | 
ſhould fall on their knees at the 
elevation, in imitation of certain religious whom he does not 
name. The Chartreux, and the religious de la Trappe, 
till obſerve this ceremony of proſtrating themſelves at the 


elevation. _ 


a 


* 


97: comprehended between the line of direc- 
tion of a projectile AR, and the horizontal line AB. See 
PROJECTILE, and ANGLE. | | 
ETEVATIOx of a canon, or mortar-piece, is the angle, which the 
chaſe of the piece, or the axis of the hollow cylinder, makes 
. with the plane of the horizon. | : 
ELEVATOR, ELzvaTorIUM, in chirurgery, an inftrument 
uſed to raiſe up bones, as thoſe in fractures of the ſkull, when 
beaten, or cruſhed in, with blows, or the like. 
There are dented elevators, and elevators with three feet, 
called elevatores triploides. The elevator made lever-wiſe, is a 
new invention: its uſe is in drawing teeth. One extremity 
of it is flat, to reſt on the gum, at the bottom of the tooth; 
and the other hooked, like one of the branches of a pelican, 
to faſten hold of the tooth. | EP 
ELEVATOR, in anatomy, is a name common to ſeveral muſ- 
cles, which do the office of raiſing or lifting up the parts they 
long to; of equal import with Attollent and Levator. See 


ELEVATOR ale naſi, a muſcle, or pair of muſcles of the 


| f eridian alti- | 
| tude, or elevation, i. e. the elevation of a point in the meridian, 


the | 


ſo find uſed in ſome writers of perſpective, 


E I. E 


of a pyramidal figure, very narrow, though 


ö fleſhy ,, . ke, 
gination on the fourth bone of the upper jaw elby at it oni 


calc 

and thin at its termination on the fide of wy ch dr — 
action is to pull the ala upwards, and turn it Outwargs, Ale ts C0 
Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. lit. o. | de tough 
ELEVATOR auris, or attollens auriculam, is in reality no van, 
than a part of the muſcle of the ſcalp, with ſome feq, More The m 
in it, as it deſcends over the temporal muſcles to 8 [aftan 
part of the concha.—Its action is ſcarce viſible; the . "Pher thologi 
being hardly perceived in men to have ordinarily any = which, 
at all. —See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 6. n. 3. fy, 1. . 1%, 
ELEvATOR labiorum communis, a muſcle of the lips, 110 but alſc 
from the fourth bone of the upper jaw, and terminat,, * dem te 
the angle of the lips, under the zygomaticus. See Tab, Fa v Fbu 
(Myol.) fig. 1. n. 4. | : fung by 
ELEVATOR labii inferioris, is a muſcle that ariſes from be pot anl. 
ſecond bone of the under jaw, below the inciſores. 1 for the 
ſcends, and paſſes under the zygomaticus, and is nfo xd the 
into the under lip. | | 1 divulge 
This, aſſiſted by a ſmall, but ſtrong pair of muſcles, atifhe Valenti 
from the gum of the dentes inciſivi, and deſcending dire. which v 

is inſerted into the lower part of the ſkin of the chin x. of ma 
ſerves to pull the ſkin of the chin upwards, and conſequeny Alexanc 
to thruſt up the lip. | a | ws the 
ELEvaAToR labii ſuperiaris, ariſes from the upper part of U © 
fecond bone of the upper jaw; and, deſcending obliquely rently tc 
is inſerted into the upper lip, above the dentes incifyi, cording 


It draws up the lip. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fe. 1, 1. 30 
. 35 
ELEVATOR ocul;, one of the muſculi recti of the eye, ſerving 
| to draw it upwards. See RRC Tus, and ExE. | 
ELEVE, a term purely French; though of late uſed alb l 
our language. Literally it ſignifies a diſciple, or ſcholn 
bred up under any one; being formed from the Italian, alia 
an apprentice or novice. 5 
It was firſt uſed by the French writers in ſpeaking of painten 
' ſuch a painter was an eleve of da Vinci, of Raphael, & 
From painting, it came to be applied to ſuch as fludied, i 
learned any other art under a maſter. In the Royal Acaden 
of ſciences, there were 20 elevet e and in that of inſcription 
10 eleves, The eleves are to act in concert with the je 
ſionaries. See ACADEMY. | 
We are not afraid, ſays M. Fontenelle, to compare a f 
eleve, ſuch as M. Amontons was, to one of the grate 
members the academy ever had M. Mariotte]. The mu 
eleve, with us, implies no difference as to merit; it only ly 
nifies ſomewhat of leſs ſeniority, and ſurvivance. 
The denomination eleve, however, has been ſince ſuppreſe 
and that of adjoint ſubſtituted in its room; by reaſon ere 
| body did not know the ſenſe affixed to it by the acaten 
And now the penſionary academiſts have not, as forme 
each of them an #/eve : but the eleves are become adjonts 
aſſociates of the academy, . | 
ELEUSINIA ®, in antiquity, the myſteries of the gods 
Ceres; or the religious ceremonies performed in her hon 


* 


thus called from Eleuſis, a maritime town of the Atbetin * The 

wherein was a temple of that goddeſs, famous for the cet There w 

tion of theſe myſteries. ot. | of Jupi 

* Some writers call the city, where the e/ex/inia were celevrl "IT 

Eleufina, not Eleuſis: Hz tion — — this orthognf oak 

in deriving its name from Elex/inus, a ſon of Mercui a Thatea, 
which opinion Pauſanias likewiſe adheres in his Al Ut, 


Others, who write it Exevors, advent, ſuppole it this 4 
by reaſon Ceres, after running over the world in ſearch at! 


daughter, ſtopped here, and put an end to her purſuit. duch are 

Corus Siculus, L. V. will have the name Flef voy from 
given this city, as a monument to poſterity, that come wil 

art of cultivating it, were brought from abroad into : ſokr * 

The eleufinia were the moſt ſolemn and ſacred ceremom Her; 150 

uſe among the Greeks; for which reaſon they Were! More thaj 


myſttries by way of eminence. They are ſaid to bar 
inſtituted by Ceres herſelf, at Eleuſis, in memory of 
and affection wherewith the Athenians received Met. 2 
This is the account Iſocrates gives in his panegy!ic 


/ 
1 


dorus Siculus aſſures us, L. VI. that the elan wy nity, 1 
tuted by the Athenians, in gratitude to Cort 7 ontof a 
inſtructed them to lead a leſs barbarous, and ruſtic lie e 


the ſame author, in the firſt book of his Bibliethec . 


the thing in another manne. Henk 
A great drought, Ie having occaſioned a * at 
mine obs £5 all Greece ; Egypt, which * the IA. 8 
reaped a moſt plentiful harveſt, beſtowed part o LION, 


thereof upon the Athenians. It was Erechtheus on | 
this extraordinary ſupply of corn; in commemoration 
benefaction, Erechtheus was created king of Achens, ji 
ſttructed the Athenians in theſe myſteries, and the 
. celebrating them. 1 8 1 
This account comes near to what we are told by 
and Pauſanias; viz. that the Greeks learned thei! 
r religion, from the Egyptians. 1800 ö 


and who | 


Hero 
gods 


4 


Theodoret, L. I. Grecanic. Afect. writes 
not Erechtheus, who made this eſtabliſhment; 


2 


Lxva rox, and ATTOLLENS, Such are the 


- 1 
a " 


2 


tuted for Ceres, what the Egyptians practiſed for 


1 


A 


biet confirmed by the ſcholiaſt on the Alceſtis of Fu- 
time | 7s | 
wies ty. where theſe myſteries were celebrated, was 
Sloſs 1e glory thereof, - wy when reduced to the laſt 
fle, by the Athenians, it would not ſurrender but on 
aum on that the eleuſinia ſhould not be taken away; 
= eſe were no religious ceremonies, peculiar to the 


h were held common to all Greece. 


. theſe myſteries, as related by Arnobius; and 
fin *. d _ an iow, or repreſentation of what my- 
upper 2 teach of Ceres. They laſted ſeveral days; during 
icke rich, the people ran about, with burning torches in their 
"tion x ſacrificed abundance of victims, not only to Ceres, 
3 iter; 

u jt * 1 5 and the other to the weſt ; marched in pomp 
ing x 15 - making pauſes from time to time, wherein they 
Ant, ; LATE and facrificed victims: and this they performed, 


not only in going to Eleuſis, but in returning back to Athens. 


m the ſt. they were obliged to keep it an inviolable ſecret; 
It de- * n to death any one, who ſhould dare to 
lſerted inlpe their myſteries. Tertullian, in his book againſt the 


vl-onians. relates, that the figure ſhewn in the cleuſinia, and 
rp expteſly vrohibited to be made public, was that 
#1 man's privy parts: Theodoret, Arnobius, and Clemens 
Nexandrinus, likewiſe made mention of it: but he ſays, it 
ws the ſigure of a woman's privities. 15 

The day after the feaſt, the ſenate aſſembled at Eleufis, appa- 
xntly to examine whether every thing had been managed ac- 


ding to order. 5 
e. two kinds of eleuſinia, the great and the leſs : thoſe 


of the 
liquely 
eilwi. 
. 3 j' 
ſeryi 7. 


allo i 
ſcholn 


allem 


The ſer were inſtituted in favour of Hercules : for that hero 
kelting to be initiated into the former; and the Athenians 


tidied any ſtranger being admitted; being loth, however, to 
give him an abſolute denial, they inſtituted new eleuſinia, 
whereat he aſſiſted, The greater were held in the month 
Fredromion, which anſwered to our Auguſt ; and the leſſer 
in the month Antheſterion, which happened in our January. 
People were only brought to partake of theſe ceremonies by 
degrees: at firſt, they were to be purified ; then admitted to 
de lefſer eleuſinia 3 and at laſt initiated in the greater. Thoſe, 
who were yet only at the leſſer, were called my//z; and thoſe 
almitted to the greater, epopte, or ephori, i. e. inſpectors. 

were uſually to undergo a probation of five years, ere 
they paſſed from the lefler to the greater. Sometimes, indeed, 
they were contented with a ſingle year; immediately after 
which, they were admitted to the moſt ſecret religious parts 
ef the ceremony.—Meurſius has an expreſs treatiſe on the 
dufinia, where moſt of theſe points are proved. 


painter 
zel, & 


word, ſignifying, liberator, or deliverer : it was uſed by the 
Greeks as a ſurname, or epithet of Jupiter, given him, on 
occalion of his having gained them the victory over Mardo- 
nus, general of the Perſians, and killed, as they ſay, 300,000 


auger they were in, of being brought under the Perſian yoke. 

* The word is formed from ASD, free. | 
There were alſo feaſts ſolemnized on this occaſion, in honour 
of Jupiter Eleutherius, and called Eleutheria. They were 
meld every five years, with races of armed chariots, &c.— The 
Choliaſt on Pindar, Ohmp. Od. 7. ſays, they were celebrated 
a Flatea, the place where the victory was obtained. | 


his / CIT, or ELictTs, in ethics, is applied to an act of the 
thus ei will, immediately produced by, and of the will, and received 
al Within the ame, — | | 
flat | duch are willing, nilling, loving, hating, &c. Theſe acts are 
0 wy nominated elicit, by reaſon, being before in the power of 
— s will, they are now brought forth into act. But they are 
* beer intrinſic, that ſome authors conſider them as the will it- 
ey Gl 1nd deny they ought to be diſtinguiſhed from it, any 
were re than light is to be diſtinguiſhed from the ſun. 
GENDO Piridario. See the article ViRIDarIo. 


LICIBILITY , in the Romiſh canon law. A bull of EL I- 
BILITY, is a bull granted by the pope, to certain perſons, 


0 qualify them to be choſen, or inveſted with an office, or 


of age, birth, or the like. Ms 
The word is formed of the Latin, eligere, to chooſe 3 whence 


hecdy the word eligibilitas, &c. 

niſerabl — churches in Germany, a perſon, who is not of the 
1d k - Gannot be elected biſhop, without a bull of eligibility. 

of the 1 8 the article Cox dE elire. 5 

that bee ee en in grammar, the cutting off, or ſuppreſſing a vowel, 
ion of Bt end of a word, for the ſake of ſound, or meaſure, | 
ns, We . e but little known in Engliſh : in Latin, French, 


te Pars are frequent; and conſiſt moſtly in ſuppreſſions of 
dir 22 es and i.—As in Phillida amo ante alias, —Si ad 
"am ſpecter, &c. e | 
ting, efions are often marked by an apoſtrophe : as 
A {ueram * for gone. Emin ego te? for emine. 1 eniſtin 
eftine, & c. Cett e perance, for cette : P homme, for le homme. 


pot being able to-gratify him therein, by reaſon the law pro- | 


THERIUS *, EAETSEPIOE, in antiquity, a Greek | 


men of his army; and, by that means, delivered them from the 


Wpnity, whereof they were before incapable, by 'reaſon of 


as a ſingle body i 


I 


In the pronunciation we make frequent elifjons, but do not 
mark them in writing: thus we write riſque it, but pronounce 
riſq' it. So the French pronounce un” ame, but write une 
ame. In effect, they never mark ary eli/ion} but at the end 
of the monoſyllables je, ne, le, te, ce, que, and Ia. They 
never elide the o, nor u, nor i, but in the conjunction i be- 
fore i; nor a but in 14. e | | 

In poetry, the ſyllable, where there is a vowel elided, is never 
reckoned : and great care is taken to avoid the claſhing of 
ſyllables, where there is no eliſian; this making what they 
call a hiatus, or chaſm. , _ 8 3 
Some reduce the ecthlipſis under the head of eliſons: as in mon- 
rum, horrendum, ingens, &c. See ECTHLips1s. 


made libations, from two veſſels, one of ELIXAITI ION, in pharmacy, &c, the infuſing, ſeething, or 


boiling of any medicine in a proper liquor, gently, and for a 
conſiderable time: amounting to what, in the dreſſing of 


meats, we call fewing. 


The word is formed from the Latin; /ixare, to boil; or boil 
in water. K | . 

The liquor ordinarily uſed in elixations, is ſpring; or river wa- 
ter: though on ſome occaſions they uſe ſpirit, milk, whey, 
beer, or the like, [2-4 | 
The ordinary purpoſe of elixation is, to extract the virtue out 
of the medicine, and impart it to the liquor. Though it is 
ſometimes alſo uſed, to free the parts of animals, plants, Qe. 
of their erudities; as well as to ſoften, and make them tender; 


parts, and for other intentions. 
Decoction is alſo a ſort of eliaation. See DEcocTIoW. 


ve have been hitherto ſpeaking of, were the greater. ELIXIR“, in medicine, a compound tincture, or eſſence, drawn 
from a mixture of ſeveral ingredients; by infuſing them in a 


proper menſtruum. 1 8 N | 
Menage derives the word from the Arabic; elicfr, properly 
ſignifying fraction, by reaſon e/ixirs have the force of break- 
ing diſeaſes: others, more naturally, derive it fromthe Arabic 
alecfiro, an artificial extraction of ſome eſſence : others from 


the oil, which is the eſſential part of mixts. Others from the 
Greek verb, Age, I help, or A %, by reaſon of the great 
ſuccours we receive from e/ixirs. | | 


An elixir is properly a ſtrong, ſpirituous liquor, or juice, to 


be taken inwardly ; containing the pureſt, and moſt effica- 
cious parts of ſeveral mixed bodies, communicated to it by in- 
fuſion and maceration. FN ul rnd y Agr! 
Quincy defines it, a ſtrong infuſion in ſome menſtruum, 
whereby the ingredients themſelves are almoſt diſſolved, and a 
liquor thus acquired of a thicker conſiſtence than an ordinary 
wee ET. EN 

Boerhaave conſiders an elixir as a compound magiſtery, i. e. 
a compound of Wa_ bodies, changed after the ſame manner 
a magiſtery, | 25 5 

Spirits drawn from vegetables, i. e. the ſtrong, or ſpirituous 
waters of vegetables, are uſually the baſis of elixirs, and the 


ingredients is drawn or ſeparated, Spirit of wine is the beſt 
and moſt commodious menſtruum of all. 55 

The charletans abuſe the term elixir, and apply it to abun- 
dance of ſimple extracts, or tinctures; only to put them off 


at the higher price. Some authors, for elixir, uſe the word 


guinteſſence. | ct 2 

EL1x1k Proprietatis, is a remedy firſt invented by Paracelſus; 
compoſed of aloes, myrrh, and ſaffron ; the tincture, or eſ- 
ſence whereof is drawn, by putting them to diſſolve, or digeſt, 

with ſpirit of ſulphur, —Some add ſpirit of wine to the ſpirit of 
ſulphur. TG 

: Crollius takes this elixir to be the balm, or balſam, of the an- 

tients ; adding, that it contains all the virtues of the natural 


digeſtion, purifies the blood, and promotes ſweat. 
ELIXIR, among the alchymiſts, is uſed for the philoſophers 
ſtone, or the powder of projection.— And ſometimes, for an 
univerſal medicine, which will cure all diſeaſes, called, by 
way of excellence, the grand elixir. . 
Thoſe two things, moſt alchymiſts take to coincide; ſo that 
what will make gold, they think, will cure all diſeaſes. See 
PHILOSOPHERS Stone, om 1 


aſſures us, that the antient Egyptians had a method of drawing 
an elixir from the hardeſt, and moſt precious ſubſtances, 
which, on account of its ſubtility and perfection, they called 


leſtial water, capable of removing all diſeaſes; called alſo 
the /tone, and the philoſophers ſtone; as being drawn from 
precious ſtones; and, ſometimes, by the hermetical denomi- 


Oed. Egypt. Tom. II. p. 430. „ 
ELKS claws, in pharmacy, a drug, ſuppoſed to be good againſt 


the epilepſy; known in the ſhops by the name of wngule 


alcts. | | . . 
The animal that yields them, called by the Latins, alte; by 
the Germans, French, &'c. ellend; and by us, elk; is a wild 


3 K but 


ol. I. No 51. CRAu n. 


[ 


7 


to take away from foods, or medicaments, any diſagreeable 
taſte, or other ill quality; to ſeparate the earthy, or groſſer 


the Greek, aA o, oil, and oupe, I draw, q. d. an extract of 


menſtruum, or diſſolvent, whereby the eſſence of the other 


balm. It comforts and fortifies the heart and ſtomach, aſſiſts 


The notion of a grand elixir is of a long ſtanding. Kircher 
heaven. And this he takes to be that admirable, and ce- 


nations, aqua vitæ, vegetable ſeed of nature, ſolar ſoul, &c. 


beaſt, found in the * of Muſcovy, Sweden, and Pruffia ; 
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dat more abundantly in Canada, and moſt parts of North 
America. e e 
It is about the fine and figure of a mule; only its ſnout bigger, 
its tail ſhorty its feet cloven ; and that it bears a large ramage, 
or horn, like that of a deer, weighing three, and ſometimes 
four hundred weight. That anatomized in the royal acade- 
my of ſciendes, was five feet ſever inches long. Its hair is 
brown, and about the length of that of a goat its ears nine 
Inches long; and four broad; and its tail not above two inches: 
its neck ſhort and thick: its ſkin ſtrong and hard, though 
chin; its fleſh very delicate, eſpecially that of the female: and 
the ligaments of its joints exceeding ſtrong; which has occa- 
fioned ſome authors to ſay, that its legs had no joints at all; 
and that it was this made it ſo ready at ſliding on the ice, to 
aue itſelf from the wolves.—It neither runs, nor bounds ; but 
its trot is almoſt equal to the ſwiſteſt running of a deer.— 
Paufanias fays, that the male has horns : and Cæſar, that the 
female hath none: but we find, that both have. | 
The hunting of the elk, is one of the principal, and moſt 
agreeable employments of the. ſavages of Canada, Accadie, &c. 
y chooſe a time, when the ſnow is on the ground; in which 
the beaſt is apt to ſink and ſtick. When they have killed 
enough with their fire - arms, to feaſt for ſeveral days, they flay 
them, and ſend the ſkins to the French, who dreſs them in 
il, like the buffalo - ſlkin. 
ſavages 


likewiſe take care, to cut off the left hind- foot of 
each beaſt, eſpecially if it be a female z the hoof of which foot 
is that applauded remedy for the falling ſickneſs. 
Antient authors tell us, that, to catch the elt, the northern 
people watch the occaſion when it falls down of the epilepſy; 
which it frequently does; and that they lay hold of it, ere it 
can recover ſtrength enough to put its left foot in its ear, 
which cures it immediately, - _ TIT 
And hence it is, that the notion of its virtue, in the cure of 
that diſeaſe, had its riſe. The Germans call it elend, that is, 


miſery, by reaſon of the miſery it is reduced to, in falling ſo | 


often into the epilepſy; though it has its remedy always about 


it; which has given people reaſon to ſuſpect, that the virtue | 


attributed to it is fabulous. 


Accordingly; Olaus Magnus fays, it is the outer hoof of the | 


right foot, that the el thus puts in its ear, to eure the epilepſy ; 
which being impoffible, it ſhould ſeem, as if Olaus only ſpoke 
of it by way of ſneer, 5 | 
He adds, that the blows, which the /& deals, are ſo ſtrong, that 
with its hind-feet it will even break the trees; and with its 
fore feet pierce the hunters through and through. 
Pomet gives us the marks to diſtinguiſh the genuine ells claws ; 
but as their virtue is very equivocal, not to ſay abſolutely falſe, 
there is no great harm in being deceived: x opinion alone 
may ſerve for the reality. 
nations, in moſt countries. SPS = 
The ell is the ſtandard, or meaſure, whereby cloths, ſtuffs, 
linens, ſilks, &c. are ufually meaſured, or eſtimated; an- 
ſwering, in good meaſure, to the yard of England, the canna 
of Italy, the vara of Spain, the palm of Sicily, Cc. 
Servius will have the ell to be the ſpace contained between the 
two hands when ſtretched forth: but Suetonius makes it only 


the cubit. . 
The ell, which occur moſt frequently in England, are Engliſb 
and Flemiſh: the ell Engliſb contains three feet nine inches; 
or one yard one quarter Engliſh meaſure : the ell Flemiſh, con- 
tains 27 inches, or three quarters of a yard; ſo that the ell 
Engliſh is to the Flemiſh il, as five to three. 

M. Ricard, in his treatiſe of commerce, reduces the ells thus: 
an hundred els of Amſterdam, are equal to ninety-eight 

three quarters of Brabant, Antwerp, and Rruſſels; to fifty- 

eight and an half of England and France: to an hundred and 
twenty of Hambourg, Francfort, Leipſic, and Cologne: an 
hundred twenty-five of Breſlaw: an hundred} and ten of 
Bergen and Drontheim : and an hundred and ſeventeen of 
Stockholm. 5 | ny 
ELLIPSIS “, in geometry, 
larly called an oval. | | | 
® The word is formed from the Greek, exp ie, deficiency, a 


— denomination which the antient Greek geometricians gave this | 


ys, among other properties, this is one, that the 
uares of the ordinates are leſs than, or. defective of, the 
rectangles under the parameters and abſciſles. 


The ellipſis, to define it from its form, is a regular, continued |. 
curve line, including a ſpace that is longer than broad; where» | 


in are two points equally diftant from the two extremes of the 
length; from which, two right lines being drawn to any 

point, aſſumed at pleaſure in the ellih/u, their ſum is equal to 

the length of. the e/lip/is. e - 


Thus, in the eli AEBMD, c. (Tab. Conics, fe. 21.) the | 


Ines Fa and fa drawn from the two points F and f, equally 
_ diſtant from the two extremes A and B, are equal to AB. 


Or, taking the ellipſis, as geometricians frequently do, for | 


the ſpace contained, or included, within this curve line; 
it is defined à figure, contained under one fingle oblong 
Ine, and having two unequal axes, or diameters, AB and DE. 


ELL, Dua, a meaſure, which obtains under different denomi- 


1 


one of the conic ſections; popu- 


niſhes us this theorem. 


The greater axis of the ellipſit, or the right Ine 
the length of the ellip/is a of the — reſent 
ellip/is, is called the tranſverſe axis, or diameter any by the 
axis, repreſenting. the breadth of the ellip/is DE the the eff 
or ſecond axis — The two axes always biſect each e 
right angles. See Axis? 0 ee 
The two axes are the two greateſt diameters 
but there are an infinity of other different d 


4 


of the g. 
laeterz, 1 


. &c. 6 
Ihe centre of an ELL1Ps1s is the point C, where; 
axes imei See CENTRE. LY 2 co 
two points F and f, in the greater axis, equal + 
from the extremes thereof A and B, are called = ft 
unbilici of the ellipfis; from which two lines, gra) ® 
circumference of the e as already obſerved, are « I 
the greater axis. See Focus. e unn 
ellipfis, conſidering it as a conic ſection, that 
curve, ariſing from a ſection of the cone, is beſt 1. 
or the manner of its production, thus: , 


from its geneſis, 
ellipfis is a curve line, produced by cutting the cone 400 
(fig. 21. n? 2) 9 a plane, in ſuch manner, as that the ,, 
of the ſection DE meets with the diameter of the baſe AB 
produced to F, 
Or, defining it from one of its known properties aſſume 
an ellipfs is a curye line, wherein the ſquare of the ſemi-ordi 
nate PM is to the rectangle of the ſegments of the ax xt 
and PB, as the parameter is to the axis, | 
Thus, if. AB=a, the parameter b; PM=y; Abs 
then will b: a:: y“: ax—x*.: Conſequently ay ab xp 
See Conc ſection. TR Re 
Hence, 1*, y*=bx—bx* : a, That is, the ſquare of f 
ſemi-ordinate is equal to the rectangle of the parameter ini 
the abſciſs ; abating another rectangle of the ſame abſcif int 
a fourth proportional to the axis, parameter and abſcif, 
20, To find the axis, parameter, and ſemi-ordinate of |, 
ELIIrsIs. The parameter, abſciſs, and ſemi-ordinae 
in an ellipſu, being given; the axis is found, by making 1 
d:y::y:y% 2. .= (br.]: A 
ee e apes 
2, The axis AB, the abſciſs AP (fig. 22. ), and the feni 
ordinate PM, being given, the parameter AG is thus found 
make AI=PM ; and from A, through M, draw the rig 
line AL. In I erect a perpendiculat LI: then, ſince AP 
PM:: AN: LI; LI=y*:x, Produce PM to O, till N 
. =LI=y*: x; and from B, through O, draw the right l. 
- BG. In A erect a perpendicular GA=ay*: (ax—*); th 
will be the parameter AG. | | 
4*, The axis AB, and the parameter AG, being given, . 
can aflign every abſciſs, as BP, its ſemi-ordinate PN; 
drawing a line GB to the parameter AG, which is peme 
dicular to the axis AB: then, erecting a perpendicula } 
make PL=PH. Laſtly, on AL deſcribe a ſemicircle. | 
To find the foci, conjugate axis, ratio of the ordinates, & 
of an ellipfis.—1*%. from B to L (fig. 19.) ſet off half f 
parameter; then will CL=z a—£b. In the centre C en 
a perpendicular CK, meeting the ſemicircle deſcrided 
AL. Thus will CE=y (4a*—zab). Therefore, maku 
CF CK; F will be the focus, —The latter equation ful 


ws Ing to | 
Watat irg. 


ut the ho 


If the axis AB be cut in the focus F, the reQangle under 
ſegments of the axis AF, FB will be ſubquadruple of theres 


angle under the parameter and the axis. See Focus. rally ra 
3% The parameter and axis AB given, the conjugate 2 de poet 
eaſily found; as being a mean proportional, between the ne, dhe n 
and parameter. Conſequently, the parameter is a third HN e; and 
portional to the greater and leſſer axis. Add, that the {qu 2plicat 
of half the conjugate axis is equal to the rectangle, undertl it af 
diſtance of the focus from the vertex, and its complement hi that 
the axis. „„ 3 2 Latin to 
6e, In an ellipis, the ſquares of the ſemi-ordinates PM, pg. m tong 
&c. are to each other, as the rectangles under the ſegmel PIC, 
of the axis. Hence, DC-; PM=CB*; AP. PB. Cin 
ſequently DC* : CB*=PM*: AP. PB, That 15 er ff 
ſquare of the leſs axis is to the ſquare of the greater, * "hy 
ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate, to the rectangle under the ke © by N 
ments of the axis. — ww 7 
70, The right line FD (fig. 24.) drawn from the wy "rd wel the far 
the extremity of the conjugate ſemi-axis, is equal to hal abt, calleqt 
tranſverſe axis AC. 5 leae Ne 
Hence, the conjugate axes being given, the foci Ln 7 "i 
termined. For, biſecting the greater axis AB in C H - > wil 
erect a perpendicular Ch, equal to the conjugate ces fi 
Then from D, with the interval CA, the foci Fan Hartm 
determined. 905 wi: 1 or arche 
8*, To deſerbe an ellipfs. —The ſum of two right f eren 
and f m, drawn from each focus of an ellip/s, E uy \ le Sha 
ſame point of the periphery M, being equa N 15 » Of eur 
Az; the conjugate axes of an ellipfis being given, 115 demonſti 
eaſily deſcribed. For, determining the foci F and f, del bed on f. 
directed; and fixing two nails therein, and about m fer. 


tying a thread F V, equal to the length of the gt a 


E LL 


/ ve thread being ftretched, and a ftyle, or pin, applied 
abi areas, the 404 or ſweep of the ſtyle or thread about 
F nails wil deſcribe an ellipfs, ; 2 
» The rectangle under the ſegments of the conjugate axis, 
Je che ſquare of its ſemi-ordinate, as the ſquare of the con- 
+ ie axis, to the ſquare of the greater axis. Hence, the 
Handies to the conjugate axis have the ſame relation, as 
there is between the co-ordinates to the greater axis. Conſe- 
ently, the parameter of the conjugate axis is a third pro- 
2 | to the conjugate axis, and the greater axls. 
10, Todetermine the ſubtangent PT (fig. 25.) and ſubnor- 


ſubnor mal. 


to the rectangle, under the diſtance of the ſemi· ordinate from 
the centre, into the ſubtangent. See SUBTANGENT, = 
12 As the diſtance of the ſemi-ordinate from the centre 


ſubtangent intercepted between the vertex of 
the tangent. 1 3 I 14 Ei 
17, The rectangle under the ſubtangent PT, into the ab- 
{is PC, is equal to the rectangle under the ſegments of the 
us. Hence, the ſquare of the ſemi-axis AC is equal to 
the tectangle of CT, into PC. | 


e ellipſis and 


the ordinate from the centre, is equal to the difference of this 
difance, and the ſquare of the tranſverſe ſemi- axis. 

15, In an ellipſis, the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate is to the 
ſquare of the conjugate ſemidiameter, as the rectangle under 


the diameters is the ſame as to the axes: and the para- 
meter of the diameter is a third proportional to the dia 
meters, WY bo 5 h | 
hfnite ellipſes are thoſe defined by the equation -a y*-+-" 
=b n (a—s") which ſome call elliptoides, if m be greater 
than 1, or n greater than 1. 1 | 


alled the Apollonian ellipſis. a | 

rature of the ELLIPSIS. See QUADRATURE. | 

Ursis, in grammar, and rhetoric, is a figurative way of 
heaking, wherein ſomething is ſuppreſſed, or left out, in a 
dicourſe, and ſuppoſed or underſtood. 

This chiefly happens, when, being under the tranſport of a 


a length; the tongue being too flow to keep pace with the 
mid motions of the mind. So that on theſe occaſions we 
vly bring forth broken, interrupted words and expreſſions; 
much repreſent the violence of a paſſion, better than any con- 
ſtent diſcourſe, op | 1 8 

- Boſſu conſiders the ellip/es, as a way of diſguiſing ſentences; 
0 ſuppreſſing the word which ſhould make the particular ap- 
cation, and leaving the whole in a kind of ingenious am- 
ür. ES : p 
hu, the Trojans, in Virgil, being reduced by Turnus to 
ie laſt extremity, and ready to be deſtroyed, ſpy Æneas 
ming to affiſt them: upon which the poet ſays, ſpes addita 


Fuage: or in general, that the hope of aſſiſtance at hand 
urlly raiſes courage, and gives people new ſtrength. - 

be poet had added a word, and ſaid, ollis ſpes addita 1 citat 
©, the paſſage had been expreſly reſtrained to the firſt 


© application of a ſentence. The ſuppreſſion of that word 
3 it a ſentence in form. 25 7 

15 that excellent critic looks on as one of the fineſſes of 
n tongue: wherein it had vaſtly the advantage of the 
ic des Trait. du Poeme Epique, Pag. 466, e. 
„e, or ELLIPTICAL, ſomething that belongs to an 


ler firſt maintained „ that the orbits of the planets are not 
mk but elliptical 3 which hypotheſis was afterwards ad- 
to by M. Bouillaud : Mr. F lamſteed, Sir Iſaac Newton, 
W and others, of the later aſtronomers, have con- 
Tires e: ſo that this, which was once, by way of con- 
” edthe' elliptic hypotheſis, ino theprevailing doctrine. 
K Newton demonſtrates, that, if any body revolve 
ties n zun an elliptic. orbit, its centrifugal forces, or 
ca” will be in a duplicate ratio; or, as the ſquares of 
I <8 from the umbilicus, or focus. rn 
do 7 man, Cc. endeavour to demonſtrate, that the beſt 
wh ches, or vaults, is the elliptical, See ARCH. See 
le 2 ARIA. | . | 
me Pace is the area, contained within the circumfe- 
har of the ellipfis. See ELLIrSsIs. | 
x = ated, 1, That the elliptic ſpace is to a circle 
«+. the tranſverſe axis, as the vonjugate diameter is 


alt iras, Which expreſſion ſignifies either, in particular, | 
at the hope they conceive, retrieves and augments: their | 


| 


, 


mal PR in an ellipfs. —As the firſt axis is to the parameter ; | 
{ is the diſtance of the ſemi-ordinate from the centre, to the 


11%, The rectangle under the ſegments of the axis is equal | 


ij to half of the axis; ſo is the abſciſs to the 2 of the | 


18, The rectangle under the ſubtangent, and the diſtance of 


the ſegments-of the diatneter is to the ſquare of the ſemidia- | 
meter. Conſequently, the relation of the ſemi-ordinates to | 


In reſpe& of theſe curves; the ellip/is of the former kind is | 


volent paſſion, a man is not at leiſure to ſpeak every thing out | 


aſe; and had ceaſed to be a ſentence, and commenced only 1. 


„ 


1 That the elliptic ſpace is a mean proportional between two 
Circles deſcribed on the tranſverſe and conjugate axes. 


ROID. 
ELL IP TIC Specula, or Mirrors, See MIRROR. 
ELtieTic Vinding- Stairs. STAIRS, 
ELLieTicWind-mill, See the articles Ts. 


ELL1eTic Compaſſes, an inſtrument, made uſually in braſs ; 
for the drawing any ellipſis, or oval, by one revolution of an 


Index. | | , 
ELLieric Dial is an inftrument, uſually of braſs, with a joint 
to fold together, and the gnomon to fall flat; for the ſake 
of the pocket. | 
By it are found the meridian, hour of the day, riſing and ſet- 
ting of the ſun, &c. See DIA. 5 
ELLIPTOIDES, an infinite ellipſis, i. e. an ellipſis defined 
by the equation a yn-＋ ®=b x" (a—x)", wherein m > 1 
or n 1. See ELLIPsIs. 8 
Of this there are ſeveral kinds or degrees: as the cubical 
elliptoid, wherein a y*z=b x* (a—x). A biquadratic or ſurde- 
gs elliptoid, or that of the third order, wherein a y*=b * 
(ax. | . e | 
If 2 other ordinate be called v, and the correſpondent ab- 
ſciſs 2; there will be a v® þ"=b zu (a-). Conſequent- 
ly, a yn u: a v*+*;:; ba" (a—x)" : bz" (a—z) ; that is, 
w. u: vm u:: a (ans) zm (ant) n. 
ELOCUTION 1 defined by Tully, the cheoſing and adapting 
of words, - and ſentences, to the things, or ſentiments, to be ' 
expreſſed.— To the elocution then properly belongs the de- 
lectus verborum, or choice of words. | 
The beauties of elocution conſiſt chiefly in the uſe of figures, 
and figurative ditions or expreſſions, in the periods, and the 
ſtyle. See FIRE, PerIoD, and STYLE. | | 
ELOGIUM *, Eroct, a praiſe, or panegyric, beſtowed on 
any perſon, or thing; in conſideration of its merit. | 
»The word is Latin, but formed of the Greek «vaoſiz, com- 
mendation ; which is compounded of ev, well; and Ad, to 
ap, or ſpeak. | 
In that fine diſcourſe of Iſocrates, intituled, amy vers,there is an 
| hiſtorical elage of the city Athens: Fa. Labbe has compoſed - 
an hiſtorical eloge of the city Bourges; Fa. Meneſtrier, of the 
on of Lions; and M. Martignac, of the biſhops and arch- 
biſhops of Paris, for about a century. | | 
The ſecretary of the royal academy of ſciences at Paris 
compoſes the eloges of ſuch members as die ; and delivers them 
at the next public meeting of the company.—Funeral ora- 
tions are only eloges of eminent perſons deceaſed. Some au- 
thors have written eloges on deſpicable, and even pernicious 
things. Wy | | | 
8 and improbable eloges are of the greateſt diſſer - 
vice to their own defign ; and do, in effect, diminiſh the per- 
ſon, whom they pretend to magnify. Any worthy man may 
paſs through the world, unqueſtioned and ſafe, with a mode- 
rate recommendation: but, when he is ſet-oft and bedawbed 
with rhetoric, and embroidered ſo thick, that you cannot diſ- 
cern the ground; it awakens naturally (and not altogether 
unjuſtly) intereſt, curioſity, and envy : for all men pretend 
a ſhare in reputation, and love not to ſee it engroſs'd, or mo- 
nopoliz'd; and are therefore apt to inquire (as of great eſtates 
ſuddenly got) whether the perſon, ſo commended, came ho- 
| _— by it, and of what credit the perſon is, that tells the 
ory. N . 
ELONGATION, in aſtronomy, the digreſſion, or receſs of 
a planet from the ſun, with reſpect to an eye placed on our 
earth, / . 
Thbe greateſt diſtance of the planet, & c. from the ſun, is 
called the græateſt elongation : which varies on two accounts, 
viz. in that both the earth, and the planet, revolve, not in 
circles, but in ellipſes. 8 5 
The elongation is chiefly conſidered in Venus and Mercury: 
the greateſt elongation of Venus is 45 degrees, and that of 
Mercury 30 degrees: that is, the former never recedes from 
the ſun, or is ſeen diſtant from him, above 457; nor the lat- 
ter above 30%. Whence it is, that Mercury is fo rarely vi- 
ſible; as being uſually loſt in the light of the ſun. See 
MEeRcuRy, and Venus. EMT wo.” 
ELONGATION is alſo uſed, by ſome authors, for the difference 
in motion, between the ſwifteſt and the ſloweſt of two pla- 
nets; or the quantity of ſpace, whereby the one has over 
one the other : called alſo ſuperation. 7 
The ſwifteſt motion of the moon, with regard to the ſun, is 
called the elongation of the moon from the ſun,—We allo ſay, 
diurnal elongation, horary elongation, &c. . 5 


| Angle of ELONGATION, or Angle at the Earth, is the difference 


between the ſun's true place, and the geocentric place of a 

planet.—Such is the angle ET R (Tab. Afironom. fig. 25, ) 

between the place of the ſun E, and that of the planet R. 
ELONGATION, in chirurgery, is an imperfe&t luxation ; when 
the ligament of any joint is ſo extended, or relaxed, as to 


Verſe axis. 


| 


lengthen 


\ 
/ 


ExTirrie Conoid, is the ſame with the ſphæreid. See Spy 
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lengthen the limb, butyet not to let the bone go quite out of 


its place. See LUxATI1ON. a aw, 
ELOPEMENT * in law, is, when a married woman, of her 


own accord, departs from her huſband, and dwells with an | 


adulterer; for which, withaut voluntary reconcilement to 
the huſband, ſhe ſhall loſe her dowry ; nor ſhall the huſband, 
in ſuch caſe, be compelled to allow her any alimony, 
Sponte virum mulier fugiens, & adultera facta, 
Dote ſua careat, nifi ſponſo ſponte retracta. | 
The word is formed from the Belgic, Ee, matrimony 3 and 
Aopen, to run away. 2 | 


 ELOQUENCE, the art of ſpeaking, or writing well; fo as 


to move, and perſuade. See RHETORIC, and ORa- 
üs | 1 e when 
Demoſthenes, and Cicero, are the two princes. of antient 
_ "eloquence; the one among the Greeks, the other among the 
Romans. Their manner, however, was exceedingly differ- 
ent; the firſt being cloſe, ſtrong, nervous, conciſe, and ſe- 
vere, fo that a word could not be ſpared ; the latter copious, 
-Aorid, and rich, ſo that a word could not be added. 
It was objeRed to Cicero, that his eloquence was Aſiatic, 


that is, redundant, or ſtuffed with ſuperfluous words, and | 


thoughts. 


Pericles was called a torrent of eloquence, a thunderbolt of ab- 


. quence. Pedants do not diſtinguiſh elbguence from the heap- 
ing up of figures, the uſe of big words, and the rotundity of 
Periods. | | | * 


True zloquetice depends principally on the vivacity of the ima- | 


gination. In ſtrictneſs, it is not that which gives grace and 
ornament, but life and motion, to diſcourſe. 
of an Amazon, not that of a coquette. 


The authors of the Art of thinking remark, that the rules of | 


eloquence are obſerved in the converſation of people naturally 


eloquent, though they never think of them, while they prac- 


tiſe them: They practiſe thoſe rules, becauſe they are lo- 


| mad ann in order to be eloquent. ' _ Fg „ 
The eloquence of the chair, and pulpit, is much more dif- 


ficult than that of the bar. Sir George Mackenzy has a 


treatiſe , of the elaguence of the bar. Idea Eliguentiæ fo- 


ren ſis, &c. 


* 


ELUDING, the act of evading, or rendering a thing vain, | 
and of no effect; a dextrous getting clear, or eſcaping out 


ol an affair, difficulty, embarras, or the like. | 
Me ſay to elude a propoſition, &c.— The deſign of chica- 


nery is, to elude the force of the laws: this doctor has not re- 


ſolved the difficulty, but eluded it. Alexander, fays the hi- 


ſtorian, in cutting the Gordian knot, either eluded the oracle, 
or falfilled it; Ille nequicquam luftatus cum latentibus nodis, | 
Nihil, inguit, intereſt, quomodo ſolbatur; gladioque ruptis | 


omnibus loris, oraculi ſortem, vel eludit, vel implevit. Q. Curt. 


mythology, a place in the inferi, i. e. in the lower world, or, 

as we ſometimes render it, in hell; furniſhed with fields, 

meads, agreeable woods, groves, ſhades, rivers, c. whither 
the ſouls of good people were ſuppoſed to go after this life. 


Orpheus, Hercules, and Æneas, are held to have deſcended | 


into ely/ſtum, in their life-time, and to have returned again. 


Virgil, lib. VI. v. 638, &c. Tibullus, lib. I. eleg. 3. give us 
fine deſcriptions of the elyfian fields. hy 


* Virgil oppoſes ely/ium to tartara : which was the place, where 


=> 


the wicked underwent their puniſhment. 
 Heic locus eft, partes ubi ſe via findit in ambas : 
Dextera; que Ditis magni ſub mania tenatt : 
Hac iter elyſium nobis: at læva maloram © 
. Exercet pœnat, & ad impia tartara mittit. 
Some authors take the fable of eh/ium to have been borrowed 


from the Phcenicians ; as imagining the name ely/jum formed | 
| from the Phoenician T2P alaz, or & Y alats, or oy alas, to 


rejoice, or to be in joy; the letter a being only changed into e, 
as we find done in many other names; as in Enakim, for 


Anakim, c. On which footing, elyſian fields ſhould ſignify | 


the ſame thing as a place of pleaſure; or, 

Locor lætos, & amæna vireta 

| Fortunatorum nemorum, ſedeſque beatas. Virg. ; 

Others derive the word from the Greek, avs, ſolve, 1 deliver, 
I let looſe, or diſengage, by reaſon here mens ſouls are freed, 
or difincumbered from the fetters of the. body. Beroaldus, 
and Hornius, Hiſt. Philoſoph.' 1, III. c. 2. take the place to 
| have derived its name from Eliza, one of the firſt perſons who 

came into Greete after the deluge, and the author and father 
of the Etolians. Ol. Rudbecks contends, that it was in 
Sweden the elyſian fields were placed. | 


* 


 ELYTROIDESS; EATTEOEIAHE,. in anatomy, one of 
te proper coats, or tunics of the teſticles. See TESTI- 


CLES, a | 8 4%, 
„ The word is formed of the Greek, aA e, vagina, a ſheath, 
; and 61d) SI form. | . | : ' 
The ehtroides is the ſecond proper coat of the teſtes; it re- 
ſembles a ſheath, or vagina: whence ſome have. alſo called it 


vag inalis . 


1 


| 


| 


ts mien is that | 


| ELYSIUM, EATZIO E, in the antient theology, or rather | 


EMA 


It is formed of a dilatation of the production 2 
næum: its inner ſurface is ſmooth and „A Peritge 
outer rough and unequal; which makes it adhere the th 
ſtrongly to the firſt of the pope coats, called ehtraig,, more 
EMA ATION *, che act of flowing, or proceeding. 

ſome fource, or origin. Such is the emanation of ke fon 

the ſun; or that of effluvia from odorous, &,. * he 
wiſdom from God, &c. 1 8 s 3 of 
The word is formed of the Latin, e, 6ut of; and „, 
0 flow, . 5 TI 8 and ann ty 
EMANA TION is alſo uſed for the thing that proc 
the act of proceeding. —The pete; en dre le 
nation from the re 


judge, is an »» 
power: the reaſonable foul by 2 


hation from the (divinity : the Holy Spirit ; | 5 
from the Father and : 4, "ag oc, nt 18 an mae + 
EMANATION is alſo uſed among the ſchoolmen, for the prod jo 
tion of a leſſer thing, in order to the production of a ny Den 
by virtue of ſome riatural connexion, or dependence, — the! 
them. | 1 MF: ? 
For, as whien ſeveral moveables are joined together, the fame A 
power that moves the firſt moves all the reſt (as in pull acer 
up the trunk of a tree, you pull up the roots, branches ”, mum 
or in drawing one link of a chain, you bring forward a balm 
the reſt) ; the ſame is ta be underſtood in all conjunR natury even | 
effects; viz. that the ſame power, whereby the firſt is py, had by 
duced, does alſo produce all the reſt, naturzlly wn, The 
to it: in that, by means of the connexion, the adi des o 
the agent is conveyed from one to the other; ſo that de Vega 
wk determines the agent to the production of all d . Log 
"is - 2 | ping 


And hence that is called an emanative cauſe (in contradifl 
Ction to an efficient cauſe) which produces an effect by its men 
preſence, without the intervention of any action; as a ro{ 


doth a ſmell, &c.—Others, and with good reaſon, deny, th the fou 
. 14 j 1 It ügnit 
there is any ſuch thing as an emanative cauſe, to produce ſutßer 
effect without any action. See Cauvst, Tard 
EMANCIPATION ®, in the Roman law, was the aftof EH re 
ting a ſon free from the power and ſubjection of his father, 1 40 
Ko . word is formed from the Latin, ex, of; and nannt nein 
a ſlave. | e 

Emancipation differs from manumiſſion ;-as the latter wut boy. 
act of a maſter in favour of a ſlave; the former tha ue ner 
father in favour of his ſon. 1 BR 3 
The effect of emancipation was, that the goods, and monel be 2 im 
effects, which the ſon ſhould thenceforth acquire, ſhoul Enbaros 
his ſole property, and not the property of his father; a H bons 85 
were before emancipation. Belide, that emancipation put i vmment 
ſon in a capacity of managing his own affairs, and of mi equipage 
rying without his father's conſent, though a minor, o pH es, 
and under 25 years of age. | eon 
There were two kinds of emancipation : the one tacit, mi BARR, 
was, by the ſon's being promoted to ſome dignity, or by noting a & 
coming of age, or by marriage: in all which caſes, de : perſan, 
became his own maſter of courſe. 1 The embay 
The other expreſs, where the father declared before the u amy whic 
that he emancipated his ſon. This was not performed We lire, 
out ſome formality : the father was firſt to ſell bis for, / lum and 
ginarily, to another man, whom the lawyers call pa pifion, wh 
ciarius, father in truſt 3 of whom being. bought back ves alone 
by the natural father, he manumitted, or ſet him free, IBASSA [7 
declaration before the judge. This imaginary ſale ws c dom one {; 
mancipatio; and the manumiſſion, conſequent thereon, another. 
cipatio. 5 „ The We 
Emancipation till obtains in France, chiefly, with re formed 
| minors, or pupils, who are hereby ſet at liberty to m bonifyi 
their effects, without the advice, or direction, of their # Origin g 
- or tutors. It muſt be obſerved, however, that n why 
tion only extends to the ſelling of moveables, and let —_ 


leaſes,*&c. of immoveables; not to the ſelling or Mo! 
of immoveables : which are only done with the cone 
a curator, ordinarily appointed - a perſon, when * 


ombaſei, 
true; th 


ated. | | | 
X 167M emancipation was performed in the ordina © 
* of Juſtice, when deſired by the child; but if he were? 
the King's letter was alſo required. Though there wat 
ways of emancipation, as by marriage; arriving at * * 
20 years; and in ſome provinces, by the death 2 
ther, by reaſon the children were there under the Fe 
. "the father and mother conjointly; ſo that the death 0 
of them emancipated the child. 1 
Emancipation by marriage, in France, gives a pow = 
ing again, without the father's conſent, though 1 
but among the Romans, Cujas tells us, a widow, * 
years of age, though emancipated by her forme! 4 
returned into the power of the father, and might 
a ſecond time, without his conſent. „4 
Du Cange obſerves, that the word emancipation, 2 . 
in the monaſteries, in ſpeaking of monks, Pd 
dignity, or removed from under the power ©, 
riors: as alſo ſpeaking of monaſteries, chapels, 10 
ſelves, when exempted, by the pope, from the ju 
tze ordinary. 1 


N the act of taking from a male thoſe 
3 3 characteriſtic of his ſex. See CASTRA- 


pt cheon. 1 | 
bel, NG *, the opening a dead body, taking out the 

pIBns nd filling their place with odoriferous and deficca- 
ny and ſpices, to prevent its putrifying. 

or Gerd is formed from ba/m, which was a principal ingre- 
dent in the embalmings of the antient Egyptians. | 


The. bod 


Genelis 1. v. 3+. my Magdalen, and y the mo- 


En of France dyin at London in 1364. his body 


4. and ſent to France, and there interred at St. 
. 155 Tillet. For the manner of embalming amon 
the Foyptians, ſee Thevenot's Collection, tome I. "ol 
Dr. Grew, in his Muſeum Regalis Societatit, is of opinion, 
hat the Egyptians boiled their bodies in a large cauldron, with 
i certain kind of liquid balſam : his reaſon is, that in the 
mummies preſerved in the colle&ion of the royal ſociety, the 
Ulm has penetrated not only the fleſhy and ſoft parts, but 
zen the very bones; ſo, that they are all as black as if they 
had been burnt. | | 35 
The Peruvians had an effectual method of preſerving the bo- 
Jes of their yncas, or kings, embalmed.— Garcilaſſo de la 


de corps in the ſnow, to harden them ; and afterwards ap- 


them as intire, as if they Bad been ſtill alive. | 
WBARCADERO, in commerce, a Spaniſh term, much uſed 
long the coaſts of America, particularly thoſe on the {ide of 
the fouth ſea. | POS | 

| Ggnifies a place which ſerves ſome other conſiderable city 
further within land, for a port, or place of ſhipping, i. e. of 
mnbarking, and diſembarking commodities, 5 , 
Thus Calao is the embarcadero of Lima, the capital of Peru: 


harcaderos 40, 50, and even 60 leagues off the city which 
they ſerve in that capacity. 


ſometimes to prevent their coming in; and ſometimes both, 
for a limited time. Fa 1 

Enbargo's are uſual in time of war; in apprehenſions of inva- 
ſons, Fc. —One great occaſion of embargo's is, that the go- 
remment may make uſe of the merchant-veſlels,. with their 
quipage, &c. in armaments, expeditions, tranſporting of 
ſoldiers, Cc. Embargo's are of very miſchievous conſequence 
to commerce, 8 | : rant: | | 
BARRAS, a French term, though now naturalized ; de- 


. 


zperſon, &c. ; TO 
The embarras was very great in the road, by reaſon of the 


fon, bum and embarras. Chev. de M. Alt diſcovers a decay of 
ater pion, when lovers are under an embarras at finding them- 
back eke alone. La Bruyere. | 8 | 
free, B ASSAD OR, or AMBAs$ADOR, a public miniſter, ſent 
w ebm one ſovereign prince, as a repreſentative of his perſon 
con, Ft another, 3 ? Soak; 
> The word is derived from the corrupt Latin ambaſciator, 


bpnifying ſervant, client, domeſtic, or officer ; ſuch is the 
origin given by Borel, Menage, and Chiflet, after Salmaſius 
and Spelman. But the Jeſuits of Antwerp reject this opinion, 
in the Acta San. Mart. tom. IT. p. 128. by reaſon the Gauliſh 
anbac had been diſcontinued long enough before the Latin 
anbaſcia was ever thought of: which, however, is not ſtrictly 
true; the word ambaſcia occurring in the Salic law, Tit. 1 9. 
and being formed of amba&ia, by pronouncing the F as in 
actio; and ambactia came from ambatuz, of ambact. Lin- 


= bgnifying a perſon hired to perform a work, or legation ; 


| Vourguignons, gives into the ſame ſentiment. Alb. Achari- 
lus, in his Italian dictionary, derives it from the Latin ambu- 
lere, to walk, or dae the Jeſuits of Antwerp, in 
the place laſt cited, obſerving that the word ambaſcia occurs 
in the laws of the Bourguignons, derive thence the words am- 


om one prince or ſtate to another. Their opinion is, that, 
Mong the barbarians who overſpread Europe, ambaſcia ſig- 
ated the diſcourſe of a perſon who ſtoops, or humbles him- 


being formed from the ſame root with abai/tr, viz, of 


* 


a; or am, and bas. 


Ip we uſually call this kind of miniſter legatus, or ora- 


1 tough it is certain, the word embaſſador, with us, has 


. Protettion of the law of nations, there is ſcarce any thing 
0 common between them. 88 by 


| us de PEſcu, in heraldry, the metals and colours of a | 


y of Jacob was 40 days lo in Egypt. 
ar | 
-» of James, bought perfumes to embalm Jeſus. . See Mat- 


Vega takes their. main ſecret to have been the burying of | 


ſhing a certain bitumen, mentioned by Acoſta, which kept | 


and Arica the embarcadero of Potoſi, There are ſome em- 


MBARGO, a reſtraint or prohibition, laid by a ſovereign, : 
on merchant-veſſels; to prevent their going out of port; 


noting a difficulty, or obſtacle, which perplexes or confounds | 


my which defiled therein. A man lives more in two days| Wo, 8 
d leiſure, and feels more of life therein, than in two years of | 


formed of ambactus, an old word borrowed from the Gauliſh, | 


denbroeg derives the word from the German ambacht, work; 


rier, meeting with the ſame word in the laws of the | 


afficatores, and ambaſciatores, as ſignifying envoys, or agents, | 


8 more extenſive ſignification, than that of /egatus| 
ong the Romans: and, excepting that they are both under 


Enbaſſadors are either ordinary or extraordinary. | 
EMBASSADOR in ordinary is he who reſides ſtatedly in th 

court of another prince, to maintain a mutual good under- 
— look to the intereſts of their maſters, and tranſa& 
ſuch affairs as may occur. 


Enbaſſadors in ordinary are but of modern invention: it is 
not above 200 years ago ſince they were firſt heard of: till 


as they had diſpatched the affair _e were ſent upon. 
EMBASSADOR extraordinary is he who is ſent to a prince's 
court on ſome particular and emergent occaſion ; as to con- 


like. 


Indeed there is no eſſential difference between ordinary and 
extraordinary embaſſadors ; their errand is all: and they 
equally enjoy all the privileges and prerogatives which the law 
of nations decrees. | 

At Athens the embaſſadors from foreign princes and ſtates 
always mounted the tribunal, or pulpit, of the public orators, 
and there opened their commiſſion, and acquainted the people 
with theic buſineſs and errand : at Rome they were intro- 
duced to the ſenate, and delivered their commiſſion to them: 
2 us, they make their addreſs immediately and ſolely to 
the king. . | 7 UTP 

L e Sparta, 2 M. Tourreil, when in all their glory, 
were never ſo much delighted, as to ſee and hear a number 
of embaſſadors, in their aſſemblies, ſuing for the protection or 
alliance of the one or the other ſtate. It ſeemed to them the 
nobleſt homage that could be paid them; and that ſtates 


advantage over the other. 

The name of embaſſador, Cicero obſerves, is ſacred and in- 
violable; non modo inter ſosiorum jura, ſed etiam inter hoflium 
tela incolume verſatur. In Verr, Orat. VI.—David, we read, 
made war againſt the Ammonites, to revenge the injury done 
his embaſſadors, 2 Kings X. Alexander put the inhabit- 
ants of Tyre to the ſword, for having inſulted his embaſſa- 


at diſcretion. 5 647] 

The embaſſaders of kings ſhould never attend at any public 
aſſemblies, marriages, interments, or other ſolemnities, un- 
leſs their maſters have ſome intereſt therein; nor muſt they 
even go into mourning, or the like, on any occaſions of their 


and muſt conform, and keep pace with them. 
EMBASSY, or AMBASsY, /egatio, a miſſion from one ſove- 
reign prince, or ſtate, to another, of ſome able experienced 
perſon, to negotiate ſome affair, in quality of embaſſador. 
Fa. Daniel obſerves, that under the antient French kinge, 
their embaſſies conſiſted of a body, or number of perſons, 
joined together in commiſſion, and who compoſed a kind of 


peace. Thus the French embaſſy at Nimeguen, for the peace 
conſiſted of three plenipotentiaries; that of Utrecht, of 


de Guebriant, Wicquefort obſerves, was the firſt, and per- 
haps. the only woman, ſent by any court in Europe in 


tells us, that the king of Perſia ſent a lady of his court on 
an embaſſy to the grand ſignor, during the troubles of the 
empire. 1 f e aro bee 8 
EMBATTLED, a term in heraldry, when the out- line of 
any ordinary is notched after the manner expreſſed in Tab. 


wall, or caftle. See BATTLEMENT. 665 
EMBER Meets“ are thoſe wherein the ember, or embering- 
days talk: - 5s 7 $0 N. . 


are called ymbren, that is, circular days, from whence the 
word was probably corrupted into ember-days : by the canoniſts 
they are called guaruor anni tempora, the four cardinal ſeaſons, 
on which the circle of the year turns: and hence Henſhaw 
takes the word to have been formed, viz; by corruption from 
temper, of tempora. | | 


rood day 'in September, and after St. Lucy's day. in De- 


quarters of the year, Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Win⸗ 
ter. e | | | 


— 


which, Skinner ſuppoſes the word ember taken from the 

embers, then ſtrewed on the head. | a 
count of the ordination of ptieſts and deacons ; becauſe 
ber-weeks for the ſolemn times of ordination. T ough the 
biſhops, if they pleaſe, may ordain on any ſunday or hok- 


$ 


day. 1 


. N52. Chant, 


4 


— 
. 2 #.: 


then, all embaſſadors were extraordinary, and retired as ſoon ' 


_ Clude a peace, or marriage; make a compliment, or the 


which received the moſt embaſſies, was Judged to have the 


dors; and the youth of Rome, for affronting the embaſſadors 
of Vallona, were delivered up into their hands, to be puniſhed, 


own, by reaſon they repreſent the perſons of their princes, - 


council : e like which is ſtill retained at treaties of 


We likewiſe read of embaſſadreſſes : | Madame the Marechale 
quality of embaſſadreſs. Matth. L. IV. Vie d Henry IV. 
Herald. Fig. 56. Ne 2. repreſenting the battlements of a 


3 * In the laws of king Alfred, and thoſe of Canute, thoſe days 


The ember days are the Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday, * 
after Quadrageſima Sunday, after Whitſunday, after Holy- - 


cember: which four times anſwer well enough to the four 


Mr. Somner thinks they were originally faſts, inſtituted to 
beg God's bleflings on the fruits of the earth. e to 


Theſe ember· weeks are now Pe taken notice of on ac- 


the canon appoints the Sundays next ſucceeding the em- 
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EMB 


EMBLEM e, EMBAHMA, a kind of painted znigma, which, 


with the figure. | 5 | Rs 1 

But there is yet a ſarther difference between emblem and de- 

vice: for a devices is a ſymbol appropriated to fome particular 
perſon, or that expreſſes fomethmg 
. ticularly; whereas 

"world alike, > i | 1 4 
.- * Theſe differences will be more apparent, from comparing 
«the emblem above-quoted with the device of a candle lighted ;| 
and the words yzvando con ſumor, I waſte myſelf in doing | 


\ 
|: 


which concerns him par- 


an emblem is a ſymbol that regards all the 


* EMBLEMATICAL charaers, See CH ARA. 


- 


 EMBLEMENTS, a term firily ſignifying the profits of| . 


lands ſown ; though ſometimes uſed more largely for any 
profits ariſing, and growing naturally from the ground: . as 
—— ſor life fow the land, and die; his executor ſhall 
have the emblements, and not he in reverſion. But if the te- 
nant for years ſow the land, and before ſeverance the term 
- expires, there the leſſor, or he in reverſion, ſhall have the 
emblements, and not the leſſee, RA: 
EMBOLISMIC, * entercatary,” is chi 
Additional months which chrono 
: *\paricyet of 129 % %. | 
The 19 ſolar years, conſiſting of 6939 days, and 18 hours; 
and the 19 lunar years only making 6726 days: it was found | 
_ neceſſary, in order to render the 19 lunar years equal 


y uſed in ſpeaking of the | 


to intert date or i s 
days; which, with the four biſſextile days happening in that 
interval, make 213 days, and the whole, 6999 days. See 


F . e | 
By means of theſe ſeven anboliſmic, or additional months, the 
whole 6939 days and 18 hours of the ſolar years are em- 

loyed in the calendar. | | rh con 
In the courſe of 


19 years there are. 228 common moons, and 


ſeven emboliſmic moons. Their diftribution is thus: every 


36, 6th, gith, 11th, 14th, 17th, and 19th years are embo- 
_ lifmic, and conſequently contain 384 days apiece. And this 
Was the method of computing time among the Greeks ; 
when they uſed the enneadecæterides, or cycle of 19 years. 
But they did not keep regularly to it, as the Jews ſeem to 
bave done. | . | 5 

The emboliſmic months, like other lunar months, are ſome- 

times 30 days, and ſometimes only 29. See YEAR. 


The emboliſmic. cpacis are thoſe between XIX and XXIX ; | 


Which are thus called, 


w by treaſon, with the addition of the 
epact XI, they exceed th 


EMBOLISMUS e, FMBOAISMOS 


"EMBRASURES, in fortification, denote the holes, or a 


nine feet wide without, and from two or three within. 


When the parapet is ſo low, that th 
EMBROCATION *, or rather EmMBRocHATION, Ei 


inſert to form the lu- | 
3 | _ ſprinkling, or even rubbing them on the part affected: d 


to the 19 ſolar, which make the lunar cyele of 19 years, 
or. inſert ſeven lunar months, containing 209 


EMBRO 


* 


number XXX: or rather, be- 


BE MB 


„in chronology, fie | 


. ting ſome obvious hiſtory, with reflections, under. intercalation. IP . 
| — ger us in ſome —¹ truth, or other matter of The word is formed of $uBaaaty, tm in; 1 þ bag 
knowlege. : | 75 | e © LISMIC, 6 Mg thin flip 
The word is pure Greek, formed of the verb 5pBaracy; to] As the Greeks made uſe of the lunar year, which zz dery on 

© raft in, to inſert: Suetonius relates, that Tiberius made the] days; in order to bring it to the ſolar, which 2 only 25 minent: 
word be eraſed out of a decree of the Roman ſenate, becauſe | they had every two or three years an emboliſm *;5 l — 
borrowed from another language. . added a thirteenth lunar month every two or t, e. the richmet 
| Yuch is that very fignificant image of Sezvola, holding bis | which additional month they called embolimeys, "fa: PMBRY 
hand in the fire: with the words agere & pati fortia Roma-) becauſe inſerted, or intercalated. wY Way of the 
-mum eft to do and ſuffer courageoufly is Roman. EMBOLUs, the moveable part of a pump, or ringe; 4 have 1e 
The emblem is ſorne what plainer, and more obvious, than the] alſo the piſton, and popularly the ſucker, Sce Piero. y come a 
znigma.—Gale defines emblem an ingenious picture, repre alſo PuMe, and SYRINGE. | leg the fort 
ſenting one thing to the eye, another to the under-| The pipe, or barrel of a ſyringe, Se. being cloſe ſhut a foetus 
_ » ſanding. | | | embolus cannot be drawn vp without a very conſiderable fo J * Th 
The emblems of Alciatus have been in as much reputation | which force being removed, the embolus returns 8 fes 
among the more learned, as thoſe of Quarles among the violence. This phænomenon the Ariſtoteliang attibute fea 
milear.. | 3 nature's abhoryence of a vacuum. See Vacyyy, the 
Fhe ah alſo frequently gave the name EmBLEmMs, #Ban-} But the modern philoſophers, finding, that i = 
gala, to ini, or mofaic works, and even to all kinds of | receiver the embolus is calily drawn up, though the ori " 
ornaments of vaſes, moveables, garments, &c. And the] be topped ; prove that it is the preſſure of the atmoſjer The mi 
Latins uſed emblem in the ſame ſenſe : accordingly, Cicero, | on the external parts of the embolus, that makes the ti, formatic 
reproaching Verres with the ſtatues, and fine-wrought works, | culty of drawing it up. See Alk, ATMOsPyeny, y M. Dot 
he had plundered from the Sicilians, calls the ornaments fixed] SUcTiON. 8 40 hands, 1 
- thereto: (and which on occaſion might be ſeparated from | EMBOSSING, or ImBossING, the act of forming, ! obſerves 
them) emblemata. Add, that Latin authors frequent! ſhioning works in relievo, whether they be caſt, or moll 0 arts th 
compare the figures and ornaments of diſcourſe to theſe] or cut with the chiſſel, c. 5 | | e ple 
_ emblemata ©: thus, an antient Latin poet, praiſing an orator, Emboſſing is one great part of ſculpture : being that whid thence 
„ ſays, that all his words were ranged like the pieces in] has to do with figures raiſed, or prominent from the Plain bbs 
- .- miofaics.' * | | or ground; the other part, whie makes figures, G.. 4 the ſecu 
Hoe FH asZus compoſite, ut tefſſerule omnes, are indented, or cut in below the ground, is calle a reaion 
Atte puuimenti, atque emblemate vermiculata. i graving. bs | delete 
we do not uſe. the 'Englifh* word emblem in this ſenſe; ] EMBRACEOR, he who, when 2 matter is in tryal betta much 
though the antienturiſcotfilti always retain the Latin em-] party and party, comes to the bar with one of the par mie 2 
Amn t0 exprefs ſuch - ornaments ; by reafon the Greek] (having received ſome reward fo to do), and ſpeaks in oi 3 

' #Banud literally denotes any thing applied, or added to a] cauſe, or privately labours the jury, or ſtands there to ow oe 
body by way of enrichment. | book, awe, or put them in fear, —The penalty hereof is E yo 
With us, emblem ordinarily fignifies no more than a painting, | pounds, and impriſonment at the juſtices diſcretion, 1 N 
daſſo relievo, or other repreſentation, intended to hold forth |EMBRASURE, in architecture, an enlargement of the ga 2 
ſome moral or political inſtruction. . or aperture of a door, or window, within- ſide the wall, % ö 1 
What diſtinguiſhes an emblem from a device, is, that the“ Dook. oy VF uf F 
words of an emblem have a full, complete ſenſe of themſelves ;| Its uſe is to give the greater play, for the opening of t Ti * 

- may, all the ſenſe and ſignification which they have together door, wicket, caſement, Oc. or to take in the mi n 


light. = EY | 

The embraſure coming ſloping inwards, makes the inner a 
gles obtuſe, When the wall is very thick, they ſometing 
make embraſures on the outſide. : | 


tures, through which the cannons are pointed ; whether j 
caſemates, in batteries, or in the parapets of walls. & 
Cannon, ORDNANCE, BATTERY, &c. 
The embraſures are generally about 12 feet apart, 


from fix | 


height from the platform is uſually three feet on the inf 
and a foot and half on the outſide : that ſo the muzzle, « 
Ny may be ſunk, and the piece brought to {hu 
OW. | 

They are ſometimes called cannonieres, when big enough! 
pals the mouth of a cannon through; and meurtrieres, wit 
only big enough for muſquets. | 
e cannon may ſhoot wil 
out embraſures, it is ſaid to ſhoot en barbe. | 


BROCHA,' EMBPOXH, in pharmacy, denotes the appliati 
of remedies, as oils, ſpirits, decoctions, and other liquids, i 


is called alſo irrigation. | 
The word is formed from the Greek 
Facio, J ſprinkle, wet, macerate. | 
Embracations.are only a Kind of lotions : they are nov lit 
uſed, except in diſeaſes of the head. If the pain do n 
abate, make an embrocation of cows-milk, lukewarn, 6 
the head. 22 Apply an :embrocation on the part W 
-unguent. Dialthæa, or oil of lilies very hot. Dionis.—1! 
uſed-in-natural/baths-is properly an embrocatim. 
ERV, che enriching of a cloth, or ſtufl, | 
working diverſe figures thereon, with the needle, and WH 
of gold, or filver. oy 
+ 


* 


Spe, in, au 


pumpi 


The word embroidery is derived from the French brvidri 


broider, t0.embroiger ; which ſome deduce, by tranſpoith 


from bordear, by reaſon they formerly embroidered only' | 
borders of ſtuffs ; whence the Latins alſo call.cheembroie ; 15 

 limbularii, Du Cange obſerves, that they antiently | | "x 
aurobruſtus for embroidered with gold, or bruſius brudatts, | 


| bBrodatus; whence breoderie. | 1 
That done with filk, flax, or the like, is: not now all 
broidery ; though antiently, and properly, the word den 
all kind of figuring, or flouriſhing. loa 
The chief uſe of embroidery is in church veſtment, . 
houſings, guidons, ſtandards, Ec. The invention di 


cauſe the years, which have theſe epacts, are embaliſmic; 
f boliſmic. 
WS. * x 4 F 7 


- 


on 


Fg 


N. 
4 \ 


\ 
- 


apiece, whereof the 13th is the m- 


dery is attributed to the Phrygians ; whence the Laus 
embroiderers phrygionet. | 
3 


} 


N 


- by 


wore art diverſe 
;, that which 
thin light ſtuffs, 

iy on the ſtamp, 


Nun, being ſupported on wool, cotton, hair, Se. Low 
: mbraidery, Where the 


mib O #, in medicine, 
4 wo: all the diſpoſition of parts neceſſary to be- 
_ mates : which is ſuppoſed to happen to a man on 
the forty-ſecond day 3 
a fetus. | 


The : 
fees the ſame thin 


word is derived from the Greek egg, which ſigni- 
r 
wu! i ſpring out; reaſon 
. N. — ing which reſembles that of the firſt 
ſhoots of a plant, as being a kind of zoophyte, and having 
only a vegetative life. EY 5 
de moderns have made abundance of fine diſcoveries on the 
vrmation and growth of the embryo. 


made a nice examen thereof; to find the order nature | 
* in the formation of the parts, and the firſt riſe of the 

hemſelves. SE | | 
Re placenta, he found more than half of the whole; and 
therice concludes, that the nearer the embryo is to the moment | 
of its conception, the greater is the placenta with reſpeR to |. 
the ſecundines, and the foetus. Which, circumſtance furniſhes 
areafon why miſcarriages: are more dangerous than regular 
Qeliveries ; notwithſtanding that the foetus in the former caſe 
much leſs than in the latter. For though the embryo have 
made a way fufficient for itſelf, it may not for ſo great a 
phcenta, as is to follow it. 5 | 
The embryo itſelf was only ſeven lines long, from the top of 
the head to the bottom of the ſpina dorſi, where it terminated. 


wo little warts at the bottom of the trunk: the arms made 
the fame appearance on the ſhoulders. The head was juſt 
{of the length of the whole ſeven lines: on this were ſeen 
tm little black points, which would one day have been eyes. 


fication, that the foetus was fed by the mouth. There was 
wo eminence for the noſe \þ 
ible, pits for the noſtrils, 


* 
* 
. 


= I's 
+ 


proportioned man; and à of that of a young child: in the 
un we are ſpeaking of, the head made ; part of the whole; 
ence it follows, that the younger the 2mbryo, the bigger the 
bead in proportion to the body. The parts nearer the head 
ue alſo bigger in p 
he ſmalleſt. 


the inladt 


mblance to the maggot of a ſilk worm: it weighed leſs than | 

1 en grains, which is an extraordinary lightneſs for a body 
bt to 1 en lines long. It was fo ſoft, that no part of it could be | 
2 uche, without making a change in its figure. | 
enough lyon opening it, M. Dodart diſcovered the heart, and the | 
en i r auricle: all the other parts in the thorax, and lower | 
wheat mer, were only ſimple lineaments, or outlines, and all ve- 

OY ala, excepting a part on the left ſide, which may be ſup- 
3: biel to be the ſpleen. There was no appearance of any 
e Appia ng on the right ſide for a liver. Mem. de Acad. See 


0ETVs, and GENERATION. 


cl 


wids, | 


10 
. 


Rl of a plant; ſometimes the germ, or firſt ſprout appearing 
of the ſeed ; by reaſon the whole future plant is ſuppoſed 


ine, ut Phe contained therein. Juſt as the whole chick is ſuppoſed 
w_ Fr in the cicatricula, or treddle of an egg, 

re 9" ers Es, EMBPYO®AAETHS, an inſtrument 

an, d nh to cruſh the bones of an embryo, or dead child; 

wm e make it eaſier of extraction, and prepare it for the 

1 | Fileus, to draw it out of the womb. 


PRYOTOMY #, EMBPTOTOMLIA, in chirurgery, the 


brocati. Benton of cutting off the funiculus umbilicalis, or navel- 


or ſtulf, U 
ale 


1» fa child juſt born; and tying it up. | 
25 word is formed of the Greek £,4puor, and 1e, 7 


broiderit,( j | : | 55 1 | 
tranſpoſti 105 Nl *, or EMERVYOLK IA, EMBPTOTAKIA, 
tered only U 1; VEAKLA, in chirurgery, an operation of extracting 


eembroiden 


Hut of the mother's womb. See CASAREAN. 
tiently WE 


e word is f. 


zord 1enowy 
ents, £103 » 


1 dun My: where, ſo much in emendals at the foot of an 
300 Abr oh much in the bank, or ſtock of the houſe, 


„ d 


PALS 


M. Dodart, having an embryo of 21 days age put into his 


The thiphs were not yet unfolded : they only appeared like 


The mouth was very big; which M. Dodart takes for an in- 


The painters uſually make the head 3; of the height of a well- | 


proportion to the reſt ; and the legs and ſect | 


he embryo was a little crooked forwards, and bore ſome re- | 


BRYO is alſo uſed” by naturaliſts to expreſs the grain, or | 


brudatus, © Wy, to A. mt of the Greek Om ond 
WW called beets call embryolkia, the Latins call cæſartan 


er name, M. Dionis obſerves, has taken 
| 3 over the former; as being more eaſy of 


E M E 


EMENDATIO panis & cereviſie, the afſize of blead and 


beer; or the power of ſuperviſing and correcting the weights 


and meaſures belonging to them. See AsS1zE. 
EMERALD *, a precious ſtone, when in its greateſt perfection 


green and tranſparent; and as to hardneſs, nearly equal to 
the ruby. * 9 5 8 
* The word is formed from the French eſneraude, and that 
from the Latin /maragdns, which ſignifies. the ſame. Others 
derive it from the Italian ſeraldo, or the Arabic zomorrad. 
Pliny reckons up twelve kinds of emeralds ; and denominates 
each from the provinces, or kingdoms, where he ſuppoſed 
þ mo to be found; as Scythian, Bactrian, Egyptian, Per- 
an, &. | | | 
But the modern naturalifts, and jewellers, only know of two 
fine kinds, viz. Oriental and Peruvian. And if we may credit 
Tavernier, in his treatiſe of coloured ſtones found in the In- 


dies, inſerted in the ſecond volume of his voyages, theſe two 


ſhould be farther reduced to one, viz. the Peruvian. 

In effect, he pretends that there is not, nor ever was, any 
mine of emeralds, in the Eaſt-Indies; and that all that are 
there found, were brought from Peru by the way of the South 
Sea; which was a method of commerce, carried on by the 
Peruvians before. the diſcovery of America by the Spaniards. 
But as the point of ſuch commerce is not ſufficiently proved, 
we muſt keep to the antient diviſion. SN | 
The Oriental emerald is harder, more brilliant, and tranſpa- 
rent, than the Peruvian ; which has generally clouds found 
in it, and ſparkles leſs. Beſide, that there are ſuch quantities 
brought from Peru, 'by the way of Carthagena, that they are 


emeralds, but they are liitle other than coloured cryftal. 
Some authors ſay, that emeralds are uſually taken out of iron 
mines: and Pomet aſſures us, he had one to which the iron 
ore was ſtill fiicking. To which, all we have to ſay, is, that 
it could not bea Peruvian, by reaſon there is no iron mine in 
the country. INE. Oe 5 | 
The emerald is ſuppoſed to grow more and more perſect in the 
mine like the ruby; and to arrive at its greenneſs by ſlow de- 
grees, as the fruit comes to maturity. on trees. It is a com- 
mon opinion, that the emerald grows in the jaſper; and it is 
certain there are ſome jaſpers ſo perfectly green and fine, that 
many have taken parts of them for emeralds. 


But the proper matrix or marcaſite of this ſtone is the preme 
but two little, almoſt impercep- 


d Emeraud, which is held among the coarſer precious ſtones ; 
being hard, ſemi-pellucid, and often intermixed with yellow, 
green, white, and blue, c. : : 
The antients made amulets of emeralds againſt all kinds of 
ſorcery ; and ſuppoſed them effeQual againſt a thouſand diſ- 
ferent diſeaſes. At preſent, that we have more experience, 
or leſs credulity, they are valued for their beauty, not their 
virtue; though there are ſtill ſome who ſuppoſe, that when 
reduced into. an impalpable powder, and mixed with roſe- 
water, they may be of ſome uſe in medicine. wy 
We read in authors of ſeveral emeralds of incredible magni- 
tude: Roderigo de Toledo tells us, that when the Saracens 
took that town, king Tarik had for his ſhare of the plunder 
a table 365 feet long, and all of a piece, which he maintains 
to be an emerald. After this, the reader will not wonder at 
that pretended to have been ſeen by Theophraſtus, in a tem- 
ple in Egypt, four cubits long; and three broad; nor even 


7 


properly emeralds in our ſenſe of the name, but only green 
Marble, or ather ſuch ſtones, | | 7 
In the Dictionnaire de Commerce, we have a very curious 


Peruvian emeralds ; which the reader will not be diſpleaſed 
to. find tranſcribed here. | BY me 
Rough EMERAT DS. — Thoſe of the firſt and coarſeſt ſort, called 
plaſmes, for grinding, are worth 67 ſhillings ſterling the 
marc, or 8 ounces. The demi-morillons, 8 lib. ſterl. per 
marc. Good morillons, which are only little pieces, but of 
fine colour, from 131. to 151. per marc. Emeralds, larger 
than morillons, and called of the third calour, or ſort, are va- 


the ſecond ſort, which are in larger and finer pieces than tlie 
preceding, are worth from 651. to 751. per marc. Laſtly, 
| thoſe of the firſt colour, otherwiſe called negres cartes, are 
worth from 110 J. to 1157. FT | 


WF 


and a fine colour, are worth, 


Lib. 8h. 
| Thoſe, weighing one carat, or four grains 0 10 
Thoſe of two caracts — 1 
Thoſe of three carats — Ss. 12 8 
Thoſe of four caracts — — 3 10 
Thoſe of five caracts — — 4 10 
| Thoſe of fix caracts — — 7 10 
Thaſe of ſeven caracts — — 15 o 
Thoſe of eight caractss — — 19 0 
Thoſe of nine caracts — — 23 - 0 
Thoſe of ten caracts — — 33 © 


| b6 oſſes, and other occaſions. 


| See Supplement, article SMARAGDUS. 


much ſunk in value and reputation. There are alſo European 


at an obeliſk of emerald 40 feet high, But theſe were not 


and accurate eſtimate of the values of the different kinds of _ 


lued at from 50/. to 601. the marc. Emeraldi, called of 


* 
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EMERAL Ds ready cut, or poliſhed and not cut, being of good lone, 


% 
* : 5 8 
+. 
. 


 EmxRs10N, in aſtronomy, is when the | ; 
planet, begins to re- appear, after its having been eclipſed, | 
or hid by the interpoſition of the moon, earth, or other 


| EMERSION is alſo uſed when a ftar, before hid by. the ſun, 2s 
him, begins to re-appear, and to get out of | 


 _ * ſhadow of the earth to the end of the eclipſe. 


Putiy of EMR is a kind of a dirty matter, found on the 


PP ²˙ AI ws A A Mo rt 


FutrALD, or EMERAUD, in heraldry, is uſed In lieu of vert, 
or green, in blazoning the arms of dukes, earls, Qc. 
EMERGENT year, in chronology, is the epocha, or date, 
whence we begin to account our time. HOW 
Our emergent year is ſometimes the year of the creation: 
the Jews uſe ae of the deluge, or the Exodus, &c: The 
_ emergent year of the Greeks was the eſtabliſhment, or at 
leaſt reſtoration, of the Olympic games by Iphitus. The Ro- 
mans accounted: their years from the building of the city, 
AB U.C. That is, AB URBE CONDITA. | 
EMERSION, in. phyſics, the rifing of any ſolid above the 
ſurface of a fluid ſpecifieally lighter than itſelf, into which 
it had been violently immetged, or thruſt. 
It is one of the known laws of hydroſtatics, that a lighter 
ſolid, being forced down into a heavier fluid, immediately en- 
deavours to emerge; and that with a force, or moment, equal 
to the exceſs of a weight of a quantity of the fluid above that 
of an equal bulk of the ſolid. ? | bag 3 
Thus, if a ſolid be immerged in a fluid of double its ſpecific 
gravity z it will emerge again, till half its bulk, or body, be 
above the ſurface of the fluid. _ | 


The difference of longitude is ſometimes found by obſerv- | 


5 the immerſions and emerſions of the firſt of Jupiter's fa- 

tellites. 3 | - 

The immerſions are obſerved from the time of Jupiter's being | 
in conjunction with. the ſun, to his oppoſition ; and the emer- | 
ſions, from the o 

intervals are uſually ſix months apiece, and divide the year 

But when Jupiter is in conjunction with the ſun, and fifteen | 
days before and afterwards j there is nothing to be obſerved : 

the planet, with his fatellites, being then loſt in the light of 
the ſun. . 5 N | 


- 
2 


being too near 
his rays. 


Scruples, or minutes of EMERSION, an.arch of- the moon's or- | 
| bit, as TQ (Tab. Aſtron. Ng. 46.), which the moon's cen- 


tre paſſes over, from the time ſhe begins to emerge out of the | 


FMERY *, a fort of metallic ſtone, found in ſeveral mines of | 


metals; but chiefly in thoſe of iron, being properly an iron | 


ore. 


„The word comes from the French #meril, formed from the 


Latin fmyris, and that from the Greek ojcuptc, which fignifie* 
the ſame thing ; and which Lemery derives from the verb 
Tutw, I clean, ſcour. | | | 


We uſually diſtinguiſh three kinds of 'emery ; the Spaniſh, 


red, and common emery. The firſt is found in the gold mines | 


of Peru, and other provinces of the Spaniſh America: it is 
- judged a kind of ore of that rich metal; being ſtreaked with 
| little veins; and ſpecks of gold. It is for this reaſon the king 


of Spain prohibits its being exported : which renders it ex- contained in the glands of the ftomach ; but ad gentl, 


. - ceeding rare among us; to the _ t of the ſeekers of 
the philoſophers ſtone, who build [great opes in the tranſmu- 
tation of this precious mineral. The red emery is found in 


copper mines; the little we have of it comes from Sweden 
and Denmark. FR HO. | ow e 
The common emery is taken out of iron mines; and is almoſt 
the only fort uſed among us. The conſumption hereof is 
very conſiderable among the armourers, cutlers, lockſmiths, 
| glaziers, lapidaries, maſons, c. Some of whom uſe it to 
poliſh and burniſh iron, and ſteel works; others, to cut and 
ſcollop glaſs, marble, and precious ſtones. WY 2h 
This emery is of a denen 

- little on red; exceedingly hard, and of conſequence difficult 
to pulverize. The Engliſh are the only people that have got 
the art of making it inio powder; which they do chiefly by 
means of certain mills contrived for that purpoſe: and thus 
ſend it in powder to their neighbours. 

5 Pounding 5 : „ * 


LOS 


it in mortars were in vain ; it being ſo hard, that 
= OI or break the mortar, ere it would break it- 
Self thine; „ | „ 

Of the powder, the moſt ſubtile and impalpable is the beſt: 

as to the ſtone, it ſhould be choſen of a high colour, and as 
free of the rock as poſſible. ee 
Emery fuſed with lead, and iron, hardens them. It is alſo 
ſaid to increaſe and heighten the weight and colour of gold, 
It is uſual to mix a little of it with the gold from Madagaſcar, 
which is naturally pale and ſoft. See GLI). 


* 


» 


Aapidaries wheels 

they uſe. | 

- EMETIC *, in medicine, a re that excites 

or that purges the ſtomach by the mouth. | 
The word is from the Greek «1, I voni! 


3 containing part of the powder of emery 
vogiting 3 


fun, moon, or other 


ppoſition to the conjunction. Which two 


2 — 


„ un 


colour, ſometimes bordering a 


* 


EMINENCE, in geography, a little hillock, or aſcent, A 


N 


] 


Of theſe there is a great variety 3 as Ipecacuanba, 


| 


Carduus | 


— — 4-4 yew ————___—— —— 
* — 


the ſtomach, 


of ſomethi 
Cc. by tickling the fibres of the fauces and 


The EME TIC wine, vinum EMETICUM, is only white- 
The Exit r ic powder, called alſo powder 


EMETIC tartar is prepared from equal parts of crocus m 
rum, and cream of tartar, boiled together in ym; 


and e 


a time, till a new and ſufficient quantity be excerned fra 


till either all the morbific matter be thrown out, or d 


_ rior to 26,0004. weight, may, and. often does, take u 


into the guts: and how they operate there, 


|  polleffion of ſuch an eminence, ſuch a height, from w 
EMINENCE is alſo a title of honour given to cardinals 
| pope, whereby it was appointed, that the cardinak . | 


addreſſed under the quality of eminence, bears date tl 
of January 1630. They then laid aſide the titles of 19 


title to 
borne it. 
 Eminentifſimus, the ſuperlative of eminent, 


EMINENTIAL eguation is uſed by 


'EMINENTLY, AS in the 


The grand maſter of Malta is likewiſe addreſſed un- 


Benedifus, &c. The uſe of emetics is indicated by 2 fouls 

of the mouth in a Aer reaching, loathing, "hay 
» * 0 

275 gradual loſs ot appetite, {pontancous Yomiung, 


Vomiting is raiſed by irritating the ſpirits with the +... 
loathed ; by an unuſual es 25 lle 
85 
feather dipped in oil; by drinking quantities ms d 
&c. by any thing ſharp and viſcous; as the flowers 8 
of dill, leaves of groundſel, Oc. crocus, and glass of __ 
mony 3 the flowers and regulus thereof; mercurius vi ink 
neral turbith, and mercury ſharpened any way with » ag 


Wine, 


wherein is infuſed ſome crocus metallorum, or glass of N 


mony. | 
of Alparith 

name of its author, is a precipitate of trol 45. 
of antimony ſweetened and ſo tened by repeated lotions, f 


wards filtrated and cryſtallized. . See CR VST A 1 Altel⸗ 


The operation of emetic medicines is thus accounted for h 
Dr. Quincy: the particles of the emetic, wedging themſy, 
into the orifices of the emiſfaries of the glands, placed aj 
cent to the ſurface of the ſtomach, do dilate the fine (ah 
by ſome extrinſic cauſe had been contracted); and aſter th 
ſame manner, do diſſolve (at leaſt in ſome degree) the cohe. 
ſion of the ſtagnant morbific matter; rendering it more fui 
ntly making its reſiſtance leſs. 
Now the natural and conſtant aQion of the glands being 
cretion ; and the impediment (by the dilatation of the orifce, 
and the attenuation of the fluid) being taken away, or at leaf 
made leſs than the natural momentum of the gland; the 
matter muſt naturally flow into the cavity of the floma 
till it be heaped up in ſuch quantity (which not being tot 
done in an inſtant, muſt require ſome time) as is ſufficient, b 
its ſtimulus, td vellicate and force the fibres of the fomx 
abdomen, and diaphragm, by communication of the fi 
with the two laſt, into a violent contraction; and there 
throw all out by the ceſophagus ; and this makes all quiet f 


theſe glands to produce the aforeſaid contraction. 
Thus there happen fits of vomiting and quiet alternatch 


force of the emetic be ſo diluted, that it is no longer abe 
draw out the morbific matter from the glands. 
And the ſtrong contraction in ſo many muſcles, and mu 
cular canals, as are at work in the action of vomiting, a 
the violent concuſſion which is produced all over the wit 
body by a power, which, by juſt computation, is not i 


the obſtruction in many other car als, beſides thoſe which 
adjacent to the ſtomach and gullet; as we plainly ſe, 
thoſe vaſt ſweats, which plentiful fits of vomiting occaiun 
Emetic and purgative medicines differ only in this, that 
particles of the Itter do not immediately vellicate the fl 
of the ſtomach, dilate the orifices, and attenuate the mal 


aſſiſt the natural motion of digeſtion, and ſo are carried 
ſee Polt 
TIVE. 5 


the level of the adjoining paign. | - 
This ſeat is built on N The enemies hare t 


can cannonade our rear. 


It is his eminence the cardinal de——, The decret 


ſimi, and reverendiſſimi, which they had borne before. 

7 . ag 

he payed John VIII. and Gregory VII. ge © 
e kings of France. The emperors have 


has of late! 
tributed to the cardinals, L'eminentiſime cardinal dt Ni f 
ſome algeb f 
inveſtigation of the areas of curvilinear figures; 0 1 
artificial equation, containing another equav” * 
Hayes Flux. * 1 
NEN TI. V ſchools, Þ * 


contradiſtinction to formally, and in the ſame ſeal. 
tually, viz. to denote that à thing poſſeſſes, ol O 
other in a more perfect or higher manner than 1s fed 
formal poſſeſſion thereof. | 2 
Thus an angel is ſaid to have prudence amine g 
it in a higher and more perfect degree than i-“ 

whom it is formally. | 


— 


} 
{ 1 
: 
z 


> 


one thing to contain another eminently, there are uſually 
ired two conditions: I. That the containing be of a 


For 


e | 1 
daerlent de ſome why contained in the more excellent; viz. 


ror as in its productive cauſe, or by ſome ſimilitude, or as 
© the manner and order of ani.” &c. | 


to ſuch as are relations, or deſcendants, 


3 attribu 
77 great prophet Mahomet. SD „ | 
„ The word is Arabic; where it literally ſignifies prince. It is 
formed of the verb N amar, which is originally Hebrew; 
ud in both theſe languages ſignifies to ſay, and to command. 
The emirs are held in high veneration, and have alone the 
 _- Hope of wearing a green turban.— On the borders of the 
Holy Land there are ſeveral emirs ſovereign princes ; as the 
mir of Gaza, and the emir Terabea, over whom the grand 
{.i-njor has but little authority. The mir Hagge, or prince 
ſeruſalem, Ge. 2 . | 
| 9 emir, at firſt, was only given to the caliphs; in 


whence, by abbreviation of mir, they formed mir; and of 
mir zadeh, mirza. In after- times, when the caliphs had 


children ; as that of Cæſar did among the Romans. 

- At length, the ſame title of mir came to be attributed to all 
who were judged to deſcend from Mahomet by his daughter 
Fatiniah 3 and who wear the green turban. 

Tur is alſo a title which, being joined to ſome other word, 


 caliphs, was chief of the councils and armies. 
zien, and baſhaws, or governors of provinces. See BasHAw, 


the horſe to the grand ſeignior. EDN 
Enir alem, vulgarly miralem, ſtandard-bearer, and director 
of all the ſtandards of the empire. | * N. 
Enir bazar, the provoſt, or ſuperintendent, of the markets, 
who regulate the prices of proviſions. 


the faithful, 'or ' the believers,” was a title aſſumed by the 
Almoravides and Almohades, who reigned in Africa and 


| Spain, . To IE 5 
EMISSARY ®, a truſty, dextrous, able perſon, ſent, under- 
hand, to ſound the ſentiments and views of another; to make 
him ſome propoſal, or overture; or to ſpread reports, watch 
the actions, motions, and countenance, of a contrary party, 
. perſon, in order to make advantages of them all. See 


% 


Out. . 3 13 ö 17 bs 
The leaders of parties have abundance of emiſſaries employed 
in their ſervice, who inform them of what paſſes every- where, 
that they may t. ke their meaſures accordingly. | The pope 


xcellent nature than the contained. 2. That the leſs 


Pl“, 2 title of dignity, or quality, among the Turks, and | 


conductor of the pilgrims of Egypt to Mecha, is baſhaw of 
| Perſiz they were alſo called emir zadeh, q. d. prince's ſon : | 


aſumed the title of ſultans, that of emir remained to their 


frequently denotes an office, or employ.—As the emir al 
mera, commander of commanders ;' who, in the time of the 


The appellation -EMIR is alſo applied, by the Turks, to all vi- 
G. Add, that emir akhor, vulgarly imrabor, is maſter of 


Emir ol noſſemin, or emir al moumenin, i. e. commander of 


* The word is formed of the Latin e, and m0; 5. d. I ſend 


ic m 2nd the chevalier have commonly their emiſſaries in England. 
ntly UISSARY of a gland, the ſame with excretory duct; being the 


common canal, or pelvis, in which all the little ſecretory 
tudes of a gland do terminate. y 


eye. 


| pullon, or ejaculation, of the ſeed. See EJAcUL ATION. 


7. as promote the menſes. 7h 


N once a month. _ 


eaſt 
Sl paſs through any outlets. 


il other ſubſtances of the like gravity and elaſticity : and 
as s thecaſe of a leuco-phl aq Orgy 1 
"ny called, the green-ſickneſs, and its cure. 
* in the latter caſe, where the blood is florid, and too high; 
Wy. alteratives and detergents are the only remedies ; 
a * fitteſt to render the blood more thin, and give it ſuch 
| 0 00 as will better carry it through thoſe little aper- 
Ines for its diſcharge into the uterus. ee 
w fol TS, in medicine, and pharmacy, remedies uſed 
bo WW and looſen indurations, or conſtrictions of the belly, 
ra 1 tumors, and ſwellings. Such are mallows, mer- 
e. i -roots, linſeed, butter, wax, gum, ammoniac, 


ny 2 emollient is applied to external as well as internal 
fer. „6. — We ſay, a laxative, anodyne, and empllient'cly- 
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LMISSION, the act of throwing, or driving, a thing, parti- | 
ulrly a fluid, from within, outwards. —The antients took 
on to be performed by the emiſſian of viſual rays from the 
But the term 2 is chiefly applied, among us, to the ex- | 
MMENAGOGUES*, EMMHNATNTA, in medicine, ſuch | 


hey are thus called from ey, in; jv, month; and 4 , 
duco, I lead: by reaſon their natural periods of flowing are 


"menagogues either act by giving a greater force to the blood 
Is circulation, whereby its momentum againſt the veſſels 
* increaſed ; or by making it thinner, whereby it will more 


former intention is helped by chalybeats, which give al 
derer weight and momentum to a languid heavy blood, and 


tic habit, or, as it is com- 


ne emollient emplaſter, an emollient cataplaſm, c. Freſh 
l I. No an emallient ſood; though, when dry, they rather 


E MP 


conſtringe than relax, as wanting a great part of the phlegm. 
which rendered them emollient. Ripe grapes, of aſtringent, 


lard, applied externally, is reſolutive, and emollient. 
Quincy defines emollients to be ſuch things as ſheath and ſoſten 


at the ſame time, For it is eaſy to conceive how theſe ſhould 
be both effected by the ſame medicine, thus: — By what 
means ſoever (whether in the ſtomach, or any other parts), 
the juices have obtained a ſharpneſs, or aſperity, ſo as to vel- 
licate, and render uneaſy, the fibres, and nervous parts; which 
often happens: thoſe things which are ſmocth, ſoft, and 
yielding, cannot but wrap up their points, and render them 


courſe of circulation, be brought to ſome convenient emun- 
Qtory, without doing any injury by the way. 
Such ſharpneſs of parts, likewiſe, draws the fibres into ſpaſms, 
keeps them too tenſe, and frequently thereby occaſions obſtru- 
Ctions of the worſt kind. 1 655 q 1 
In all ſuch caſes, therefore, emollients lubricate and moiſten 
the fibres, ſo as to relax them into their proper dimenſions; 
whereupon, ſuch diſorders ceaſe. ä 
EMOLUMENT * is properly applied to the profits ariſin 
daily from an office, or employ. | Th 
The word is formed of the Latin emolumentum ; which, ac- 
cording to ſome, primarily ſignifies the profits redounding to 
the miller from his mill: of molo, molere, to grind, — 


oF 
D 


ferred to an office, gives him a right to enjoy all the dues, ho- 
nours, profits, and emoluments, belonging thereto. 
In our law-books, emolument is uſed, in a ſomewhat greater la- 
titude, for profit, or advantage, in the general. | 
EMPALEMENT *, or IurALEMENT, a cruel kind of pu- 
niſbment, whereby a ſharp pale, or ſtake, is thruſt up the 
fundament, and through the body. | ; 
The word comes from the French empaler, or the Italian im- 
palare; or, rather, they come, all alike, from the Latin palus, 
nd a ſtake; and the prepoſition in, in, into. 
We find mention of empaling in Juvenal. It was frequently 
ractiſed in the time of Nero, and continues to be fo in 
urkey, [ | 
of the flower of a plant; or that incompaſſing the foliation of 
the attire. : SW. 
It is compounded of the three general. parts of all plants; the 
ſkin, the cortical, and the woody, bodies; each empaler being 
(whether conſiſting of one or more pieces) as another leaf, 


it is weak and tender : fo that ſuch plants as have flowers, 
with a firm and ſtrong baſis, as tulips, &c. have no empale- 
ment, nor need any. i : 
EMPANELLING, or ImPANnELLING, in law, ſignifies the 
. writing and entering into a parchment ſchedule, or roll of pa, 
per, by the ſheriff, the names of a jury ſummoned by him to 
appear for the performance of ſuch 3 055 ſervice as juries are 
employed in. 3 l 
EMPARLANCE, or IMPARLANCE, in law, a deſire, or pe- 


the deſendant ſhall make to the action of the plaintiff. 
The civilians call it petitio induciarum. Kitchin mentions 
emparlance general, and ſpecial the firſt ſeems to be only that 
made in one word, or in general terms; emparlance ſþtctal, 
is where the party requires a day to deliberate, adding theſe 
words, ſalvis omnibus aduantagiis tam ad juriſdictionem curiæ, 
quam ad breve & narrationem,  _ N 
Briton alſo uſes emparlance for the conference of a jury upon 
a cauſe committed to them. See IMPARLANCE. f 
EMPASMA *, EMHAZMA, in pharmacy, a powder thrown, 
or ſprinkled, over the body, to correct ſome ill ſmell thereof, 
or to prevent unneceſſary ſweats. | 
The word is formed from the Greek ey@acco, I ſprinkle. 
EMPASTING®, or ImPrasTiNG, a term uſed, in painting, 
for the laying on of colours thick, and bold, or app ſe- 
veral lays of colours, ſo as they may appear thick. 
LOURING. Py | oat 


| 


fication ; of paſte, or pate, paſte. 
A painting is ſaid to be well empa/ted with colours, when the 
colours are beſtowed plentifully, or it is well ſoaked, and ſatu- 
rated with colours. e Fa 
The term is alſo uſed when the colours are laid diſtin, and 
aſunder; and not ſoftened, or loſt in each other. —This head 
is not painted: it is only empa/ted. gong 
EMPERESS, Imperatrix, the feminine of emperor ; applied 
either to an emperor's wife, or to a woman who rules ſingly 
cover an empire, with all the authority of an emperor: as, at 
= time, the empere/s of Ruſſia. See EMrEROR, Queen, 
P | g 


Euriazss is alſo uſed, in the antient French poetry, for a 
22 kind of rhime, thus denominated by way of excel- 
; nee. 5 12 : : 


the ſyllable that made the rhime was imniediately preceded 


Fam. 3 by 


which they were before, become laxative, and emollient. Hog: 


lt is formed of the French empaſier, which has the ſame ſigni- 


the aſperities of the humours, and relax and ſupple the folids 


imperceptible ; whereby they may gradually, by the proper 


+ The patent, or other inſtrument, whereby a perſon is pre- 


N 


EMPALEMENT, in botany, denotes the cup, or outmoſt part, 


and deſigned to be a guard and a band to the flower, where 


tition in court, of a day to conſider, or adviſe, what anſwer 


e Co- 


The rhime emperiere was a fort of crowned rhime, wherein 


dy two other like fyllables, of the 

the ſhame of the nation (as ſome 
it), their beſt antient poets took 

excellence. b 


Fa. Mourgues, in his treatiſe of French poetry, gives us an 
- inſtance very proper to. raiſe contempt 

which knew no way 

world is impure; and ſubject to change, ſo excellent, as by 


| 7 185 | 28 es tu qu un immonde, monde, 


EMPEROR, imperator, among the antient 
ſome extraordinary ſucceſs, | 


of that age, 


a general of an army, who, for 


had been complimented with this appellation. Ira 
_  Aﬀerwards, it came to denominate an abſolute monarch, or 
a ſupreme commander, of an empire; a Roman emperor, 


In ſtrictneſs, the title emperor does not, cannot, add any thing 
its effect is, only to give prece- 


to the rights of ſovereignty: 
dence, and pre- eminence above 


ſuch, it raiſes thoſe, inveſted with it, to the top of all human 


eaineſs. | 4G Tn, meters; ue 

Gy The emperors; however, pretend, that the imperial dignity is 
more eminent than the regal; but the foundation of ſuch pre- 

: it is certain, the greateſt, moſt an- 
as thoſe of Babylon, Perſia, 


rogative does not appear 
tient, and abſolute monarchs, 
Aſſy ria, Egypt, Macedonia, 
of kings in all languages, 


; = % N : 
0 * ow * 
E. 3 
* 


made a kind of echo, called the triple crown and which, to 
of their late authors expreſs 


for a wonderful beauty and 


c. 
both antient and modern. See 


ſame termination; which 


of the miſerable taſte 
of expreſſing that the 


onde. 
Romans, ſignified 


other ſovereigns; and, as 


were called by the name 


fore the riſing, or after 
rainbow, Sc. r N 
Theſe, becauſe they are not permanent and laſtin 
not allow to be true colours: but, ſince theſe = ti 
lours are light modified chiefly by refraQion, and wy.” 
currence of reſlexions, and ſome other accidental varia, 0. 
and ſince they are the proper objects of ſight, and ary 
truly to affect it, as other permanent colours are; — EY 


of ligh .oi\t:bas:., 
EMPHRACTIC *, in pharmacy, the fame. with ehh 
The word is formed from the Greek +4%#7]«, I fo 
EMPHYSEMA, Ee T HN d, in medicine, a wing! jy 


in the thorax. - 


of Auguſtus; Forum aleatorium calefecimus : which, ;. 
more energical, than if he had ſaid, Studioſe nulla, u 
mus alea, 0 | | 
EMPHATICAL is uſed, by the antient philoſopher, ,, 
preſs thoſe apparent colours which are often ſeen in 4 = 


tumgue l,. 


the ſetting, of the ſun 3 or thoſe 9/6 
| de in the 


5 they wil 


ons; 


reaſon for excluding them from the number of true — no 
La 


nuine colours; ſince all other colours are on] 
t, w'thefe ares b 7 odificationg 


ing, or bloating, of the whole outer habit of the body; ti 
that in the parts of divers animals, when blown up, if tey 


* 


are killed. 


| The wind, or air, which Oy the matter of the emphyſema i 
lodged under the cutis, and, principally in the ceilulz al. 


* 


oſæ. # £4 


Hence the ſeat of the emphyſema, or the place wherein the 


wind is chiefly lodged,” is in the adipoſe cells, under the fin 


covering the thorax. The ordinary occaſion is, ſome wound 
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Kix. 9 5 Hol 4 ik 
It is diſputed, whether or no- emperors have the power of  dif- | - Mr. Littre accounts for it thus : when a perſon is wounded i inthe na 
poſing of the regal title? It is true, they have ſometimes taken the breaſt, there enters air in at the wound; now, it m Laftly, « 
upon them to ere& kingdoms; and thus it is, that Bohemia happen, either from the narrowneſs of the wound, or te cratic {tay 
and Poland are ſaid to have been raiſed to the dignity: thus, | fleth's cloſing again readily, or ſome other cauſe, that the at that thou 
alſo, the emperor Charles the Bald, in the year 877. gave thus admitted, cannot readily, get out again, at leaſt not all reiznly, 
Provence to Boſon; putting the diadem on his head, and de- it; and thus air comes to be incloſed in the capacity of tte ſlates ref 
© ereeing him to be called ing; Ut more pri ſcorum imperatorum breaſt. 3 0 Sur nn 4 ln fine, \ 
" regibus videretur dominari- . | Now, atevery inſpiration, the lungs are to fill this c:pacity ſtate; by 
Add, that the late emperor Leopold erected the Ducal Pruſſia by their ſwelling with the air which is naturally received; bu jscompol 
into a kingdom, in favour of the elector of Brandenburg: here they cannot ſwell without: preſſing upon the other extr- weed into 
and though ſeveral of the kings of Europe refuſed, for ſome | neous air. the conſequence of which is, that this latter i leges of & 
time, to acknowlege him, in Gat capacity; yet, by the treaty | made to ſlip between the interſtices of the fleſhy fibres, a ©": 
of Utrecht, in 1712. they all came in. elbe perhaps to enter the little oſcula of the minuteſt veins, orlyn We ſay, 
In the eaſt, the title and quality of emperor are more frequent |' phatics: immediately, another force comes to take place, con empire, pr 
than they are among us: thus, the ſovereign princes of China, trary to that of inſpiration; viz. expiration: in this, the brei of the mp 
| Japon, Mogol, Perſia, &c. are all emperors of China, Ja- contracting itſelf, preſſes the extraneous air ſtill more than te, &c. 
n, Cc. ; V ͤ 09. 13 lungs had done in their dilatation; and the two oppoſite md PITULAT 
Ia the weſt, the title has been a long time reſtrained to the ments, or actions, conſpire to the ſame effect. The ſtates 
emperors of Germany. The firſt o bore it was Charle- The air, thus continually. impelled, will be propagated an and immeg 
' . magne, who had the title emperor conferred on him by pope | the paſſages it firſt opened itſelf 3; till, at length, it meets aſWſ*Uately 
Leo III. though he had all the power before. becomes collected in ſome place: now this place muſt beth tie firſt, f 
In the year 1723. the czar of Muſcovy aſſumed the title of | cellules of the fat, rather than any-where elſe, by reaſon o the ſecond, 
emperor of all Ruſſia ; and procured himſelf to be recognized, | the thinneſs and flexibility of their membranes ; and abo hold « 
h air came from within the cavity of the: breaſt, it will be i The Rates 


as ſuch, by moſt of 


the empire, conſiſts, 1*, 
and in having a negative voice th 
can prevent all the 


the princes and ſtates of Germany are o 
and ſwear fidelity to him. 30, That he, or his ge- 
have a right to command the f 
when united together. 40, That he receives | 
à kind of tribute from all the princes and ſtates of the empire, 
called the Roman month. For the reſt, there 
annexed to his title. | f 

The kings of France were antiently alſo called emperors at the 


mage, 
nerals, 
of the empire, 


land, or territory, 


the princes and ſtates of Europe 
| The authority of the emperor of Germany, over the ſtates of 
In preſiding at the imperial dyets, | 


reſolutions of the dyet. 


erein : ſo that his vote, alone, 
29, In that all 
liged to do him ho- 


rces of all the princes 


« 


is not a foot of 


the fat that covers the breaſt under the ſkin, rather than el 


where, that the windy-tumor, or emphyſema, will lie. 
Now, ſuch tumor cannot be very conſiderable, when or 
formed by the air received in at a wound; but if we ſuppol 
the wound to have pierced the ſubſtance of the lungs; th 
beſide the air taken in by the wound, there will be part of 
taken by e ; fo much as was contained in the brat 
chiæ, or veſiculæ, thus perforated, or opened, eſcaping nk 
the cavity of the breaft, and driven along with the forne 
into the fleſh : and as a freſh quantity of this is ſupplied er 
moment, there will be a; continual acceſſion, ſo long 51 
wound of the lungs remains open 5 
Hence, an-emphy/ema, from a wound in the lungs, ſomein 
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time when they reigned with their ſons, whom they aſſociated | 

to the crown: thus, Hugh Capet, having aſſociated his ſon, poſſeſſes the whole habit; the air being carried to all the aa, ©*perim 
Robert, took the title of emperor 3 and Robert, that of king : of the body.' wi, NS id 4 1 llelieine w 
under which titles they are mentioned, in the hiſtory of the EMPHYTEUSIS®, in the civil and canon law, the knie tine o. 
council of Rheims, by Gerbert, &c. King Robert is alſo | out of poor barren lands for ever, or at leaſt for à long t eule of tl 
called emperor of the p rench, by Helgau of Fleury. Louis of years, on condition of the tenants cultivating, meliorati led theere 
le Gros, upon aſſociating his ſon, did the ſame. In the firſt | or mending them ; and paying a certain yearly conſidera. MA e and ( 
regiſter of the king's charters, fol. 166. are found letters off The word is formed of the Greek «1 pvTivoir, which fonifics eon, \ 
Louis le Gros, dated in 1116. in favour of Raymond, biſhop engraftment ;_ and, by metaphor, a mulioration, or amen ul empirice 
of Maguelonne, wherein he ftyles, himſelf, Ludovicus, Dei ment: for as we only graft trees to mend them 3 ſo a man of the auth, 

ordinante providentia, Francorum \mperator auguflus.. © alienates his land b emphyteufis, on condition of huge reaſon, 
h _ © amended. | . | bis | lf relate: 


The kings of England had likewiſe, antiently, the title of 
| emperors, as appears, from a. charter of king Edgar: Ego 
Eigarus Anglorum baſileus, omntumque regum inſularum oceani 
que Britanniam circumjacent, &c. imperator & dominus. 


Enpbyteuſes are a kind of alienations, differing from wy 
that they only transfer the domimium utile, the benefit 0 
ground ; not the property, or fee-ſimple.—Amn — 
mans they were at firſt temporary; afterwards elfen 
'The 20th canon of the council of Carthage prohibits g | 
ſhop's ſeizing the church's emphyteuſis out of the hands x 
vate perſons, unleſs they have been three years without pe 
„ een e 
EMPIRE, the territory, or extent of land, under the com 


= * 


Add, that we ſay, the king of England, Omnem habet pote/ta- 
tem in reg no * quam imperator vendicat in imperio : Whence 
the crown of England has been long ago declared, in patlia - 
ment, to be an imperial crown. ee eee eee 
EMPEROR ele. See the article ELECT. . 
EMPHASIS, in rhetoric, a force, ſtreſs, or energy, in expteſ- 
ſion, action, geſture, or the like, See ENeRGy. | I and juriſdiction of an emperor.” 
The word is Greek, 54494715, which ſignifies the fame. ., | Weſay, the Roman empire, the empire of 
This orator ſpeaks with a world of emphaſis; all his words have | | of the weſt; or the weſtern empire, the emp 
en emphaſes : what greater puniſhment, ſays De la Bruyere, | mogul, Se. nn, | F 
Tacitus obſerves, of Galba, that all the world Wo" 
thought him worthy the empire, had he nerve! been © je 
 Antiquaries diſtinguiſh between the medals of os a 
lower, or bas empire. — The curious only value e | 


- 
fy 
„ 
« 


 than-to hear ſorry. verſes rehearſed with all the emphaſis of an | 


ill poet? ü a6 Mt 3 7 he” | 
Some conſider emphaſis as a figure, whereby a thing 1s fepre- 
ſented in the fineſt and ſtrongeſt terms:—ſuch, e. gr. is that 


% 


3 \ ends in the year of Chriſt 260. 


E MP 


r empires which commences with Cæſar, or Auguſtus, 


* 


mpire comprehends near 1200 years, reckoning 


EMP 


we all know, have been ever forward to treat thoſe who 
think more freely, and are leſs ſtiffly devoted to antiquity, 


. N cuſtom, and the reigning practice, or mode, as empirics, 
The is the deſtruction of Conſtantinople, in 1453. —They charletans, and quacks, See MEDICINE. | | 
ge Jiflinguiſh two ages, or periods, of the lower empire. EMPLASTER *, EMITAAETPOS, - popularly: called Pr As- 
wok beginning where the upper ends, viz. with Aurelian,] TER, a medicine of a ſtiff, glutinous conſiſtence, compoſed 
or 4 ang with Anaſtaſius, including 200 years: the ſecond] of divers ſimple ingredients, ſpread on leather, or linen, and 


inning WI 
which inclu 


u Keule the empire of Germany, called alſo, in juri- 


dical acts and laws, the holy Roman 1 be S. R. J. q. d. ſa- 
nun inperium Romanum; which conſtitutes what we others 
viſe call dne Germanic bod .' . 
The empixe had its beginning with the IXch COMPA þ Charle- 
dein being Created rſt em eror by pope Leo III. 

the crown. on Bis bead im St. Peter's church on Chriſtmas-day 
in the year 80. 5 EA 8 
Authors are at a loſs under what form of government to range 
the empire: ſome of them will have it a monarchical ſtate, by 
reaſon all the members thereof are obliged to aſk the inveſti- 
cure of their. ſtates of the emperor, and to take an oath of fi- 
delity to him. 5 ER ; 13 95 - ze MYTH 
Others maintain it a republic, or ariſtocratic ſtate, by reaſon 
the emperor cannot reſolve, or determine any thing, without 
the concurring ſuffrages of the princes: it is added, that if they 
require inveſtiture from, and ſwear fealty to him, it is only 
v bead of the republic, and in the name of the republic, and 
"ct in his own: juſt as, at Venice, every thing is tranſacted 
inthe name of the doge. See DOs. 
Laltly, others will have the empire to be a monarcho-ariſto- 
cratic ſtate, i. e. a mixture of monarchy and ariſtocracy ; for 
that though the emperor, in many caſes, ſeems to a ſove- 
reionly, yet his decrees and reſolves have no force, in caſe the 
ates refuſe to confirm them. 


fate; by reaſon the diet, wherein the ſovereignty is lodged, 
b compoſed of princes, and the deputies of cities; and is di- 
vided into three orders, or bodies, called colleges, viz. the col- 
lees of eleCtors, the college of princes, and the college of 
cities, TD . | n | | | 4 
We fay, diet of the empire, circles of the empire, fiefs of the 3 
mpire, princes of the empire, eſtates of the empire, members 
of the empire, capitulations of the empire, receſſus of the cm- 
jire, Kc. See DIET, CIRCLE, Fi EF, Ban, PRINCE, Ca- 

MTULATION, and RECESSUS, _ 3 | 
The flates or eſtates of the empire are of two kinds, mediate 

nd inmediate. The immediate ſtates are thoſe who hold im- 
meduately of the empire; whereof, again, there are two kinds: 
tie firſt, ſuch as have ſeats, and voices in the imperial diet ; 
the ſecond, ſuch as have none.—The mediate ſtates are thoſe 
who hold of the immediate. V 
The ſtates which now compoſe the empire, are the princes of 


hire, the prelates of the empire, the princeſſes, or abbeſſes 
if the empire, the nobles of the empire, and the imperial cities. 
IIC s, a name given, by antiquity, to ſuch phyſicians as 
Jrmed themſelves rules, and methods, on their own practice, 
a experience z and not on any knowlege of natural cauſes, 
Ir the ſtudy of good authors; and who preſcribed, without 
Muring into the nature of the diſeaſe, or the properties and 


ith Anaſtaſius, and ending with the Palæologi, 
des 1000 years. See MEDAL. | 
the EMPIRE, uſed abſolutely, and: without any 


* 


. * 


1 


v 
* 


= 


r 


- 


: empire, the counts of the empire, the free barons of the 


ues of their medicines; depending wholly on the authority 

f ſome general experienced remedies.” „„ 

The word is formed of the Greek, πντeẽꝭ,jj , and that of 
*kT6p3-, knowing, able; but, particularly, knowing and 
leaned by experience; the root being gc, eſſay, trial, 
experiment. | 5 


Medicine was almoſt altogether in the hands of empirics, till 
* ume of Hippocrates; who firſt introduced reaſon, and 


eule of theory, therein: and hence there aroſe a new ſe, 
Ped therretici. Bo 3 | FI 
oth and Celſus, make mention of the empirics,, and their 
acſlon, which the Greeks, and the Latins after them, 
18 as attributing all to experience, and nothing 
| as harley of the maſters of the art, or the deductions 
ul relates, that the ſect of empirics had its riſe in Sicily : 
[i who profeſſed it, he ſays, were Apollonius and Glau- 
won ſay, Acron Argentinus. . They, and their follow- 
4 © great oppoſition to the diſſecting of human bodies; 
u Ucar to that practiſed by Herophilus, and Eraſi- 
2 on living bodies, of criminals who were condemned 
Up But the word empiric is now more odious than 
wi 1 ng confounded with that of charletan, or quack, and 
© 0 perſons who praQtiſe phyſic at random, without a 


per educati a | ow 
0 i the A*. ox underſtanding any thing of the princi- 
Fed, it 


A os queſtion; for thoſe of the hyſicians ſervilely at- 
to the train and method of the ſchools, the reaſonings 


Pocrates and Galen, and the ſtatutes of 'the faculty, 


\ 


who put 


EMPYEM 


is poſſible, the word may be abuſed even on this| 


applied externally. 


 * Theword is formed from theGreek, ＋π¾r e, or $uraarom, 
to put in a maſs, or to ſmeer over: by reaſon the emplaſter is 
made of divers kinds of fimple drugs; worked up into a thick 
 , 'tenacious maſs; or becauſe it covers over the piece of leather, 
or linen, to be applied on the part affected. 


Emplafters are made up in a ſtrong ſolid body, that by re- 
mainimꝑ a long time on the part, the medicinal ingredients, 
they are chiefly compoſed of, may have time enough to pro- 
duce their effect. | | 
The. drugs, uſed to give a body and conſiſtence to emplafters, 
are uſually wax, pitch, gums, fats, litharge; and other pre- 
parations of lead. - | : | 
There are emplafters of divers kinds, and uſed with divers in- 
tentions: ſtomachic emplaſters ; cephalic, ſtyptic, hepatic, 
diaphoretic, reſolutive, deterſive, emollient, incarnative, 
aſtringent, conglutinative, &c. emplaſters. r 
The moſt uſual emplaſters, are thoſe of diapalma, and diachy- 
lon: the emplaſtrum polychreſton, the divinum, the manus 
Dei, the magnetic, the plaſter of ſaffron, de ranis, c. 


EM PLASTICS *, in pharmacy, are ſalves, or medicines, 


which ſtop up, and conſtipate, the pores of 
applied on: otherwiſe called emphractics. 
The word is formed from the Greek epTa@a5«r, to ſtop up. 
Such are fats, mucilages, wax, the whites of eggs, &c.— 
The plaſter is covered over with a very emplaſtic unguent, 
that it may ſtick the ſtronger to the ſkin. Dionis. 


the parts they are 


: 1 rath HAS Mid ea omar tr EMPLASTRA Amyntica. See the article AMyNTiICA,* © 
ſn fine, we ſhould rather chooſe to call it an ariſto:democratic EMPORETICACharte: See Can rA, and:Paren, i 
EMPROSTHOTONOS *, EMILIPOZ©OTONOE, in medi- 


cine, a kind of tonic convulſion, wherein the head is drawn 
forwards, till the chin touch the breaſt, l 
The word is Greek, compoſed of «47e279+9, before; and 
Toy@-, tenſion, ſtiffneſs, of the verb 767%, I ſtretch. 
Sometimes too, it is ſo general, that the whole body is bent 
forward, and makes a Bi | 
kind of circle, the knees meeting the head, 
The cauſe of this diſorder is a contraction of the anterior · 
muſcles, particularly. thoſe of the head called maftordes. 

A *, EMITTHMA, inmedicine, a collection of pus, 
or purulent matter, in the cavity of the breaſt; diſcharged 
thither upon the burſting of ſome abſceſs, or ulcer, in the 
lungs, or membranes, that incloſe the breaſt. 

The word is formed of the Greek, 85, in, and @vor, pus; 
the letter „, being here changed into i; a thing often done; 
when the» happens to come, in compoktion, before the la- 
bials 5 and p. As in the words embamma, emblema, empo- 


\ 


rium, &c. ; 3 


pneumony, e than either, a pleuriſy; as being 
ordinarily the effect of a peripneumonic or pleuritic abſceſs, 
It uſually comes 15. or 20 days after thoſe diſeaſes. - Some- 
times, alſo, it is generated of extravaſated blood, iſſued out 
of a burſten, broken, or putrified vein: it is diſtinguiſhed by 
a difficulty of breathing, a dry cough, a heavineſs about the 
diaphragm, a noiſe, and fluctuating of the matter upon mo- 
ving; a ſlow fever, ruddy cheeks, hollow eyes, the tips of 
the fingers hot, and a ſwelling of the 177 1 
The cure is difficult, from the difficulty of abſorbing or eva- 
cuating ſuch extravaſated matter: if nature ſhews any endea- 
vour to throw it off by vomiting, or urine, or the like, ſhe 
muſt be ſeconded, and aſſiſted therein. Thus, if the urine be 
purulent, adminiſter diuretics; if the ſtools, laxatives; if the 


muſt neceſſarily be had to a paracenteſis, or tapping. .. 
In order to this, an aperture muſt be made in the thorax, by 
a proper inſtrument, on the ſide affected, between the 4th and 

5th, or the 5th and 6th ribs, reckoning from the loweſt ; and 

through this, the pus muſt be ſlowly drawn. 
There is alſo a kind of ſpurious, or baſtard empyema, proceed- 
ing from a pituitous, or ſerous humour, brought by ſome duct, 
or paſſage, into the thorax: where corrupting, it degenerates 
into a matter like pus. 5 N. een 2 


often is the conſequeſe . | 
EMPYREUM *, among divines, denotes the higheſt of the 
heavens, wherein the bleſſed enjoy the beatific viſion: called 
alſo empyrean heaven, and paradiſe. SOD 0 

„The word is formed of «y, and avg, fire; by reaſon of its. 

ſplendour, | . ne EO 

Some of the ſathers take the mpyreum to have been created 
before the heavens we ſce.; St, Baſil, and Euſtathius of An- 


ind of bow; and even ſometimes, a 


The empyema ſometimes ſucceeds a quinzy, ſometimes a peri- 


ſpitting, expectorants, or even emetics; otherwiſe, recourſe 


— OH A. = 


An empyema, 'in courſe of time, breeds a phthiſis ; and death | 
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and are in 


bg 


impreſſed, or added by the fire, ah 
or ſcorched part, tt 

vour. 10 53197 
The wird is forthe of be Gr 
db kindle.” neren CUTS 3 | 222 


uſed for the 
clenſion of a fever. : + 
EMRODS, or rather 


83 
. 1 
* 1 


Ae 


» $ TIF « 


„ t 


, or ſtrained and ſweetened with ſugar, or 
een £2; 44% 8 * „ 


The word is formed from the Latin emulgere, to milk. 

f Emilfen, ſerve to temper, dilute, and ſoften, acrimonies of 
the breaſt; to moderate the heat of the kidneys 3 ſoften the 
ſharpneſs of the urine, and give the patient reſt and eaſe. 
be ſeed of the melon is one of the four greater cold ſeeds, 


in emulſions, broths, and decoctions. 


© ' 


EMUNCTORY *, in medi ine and anatomy, 49 91 the 


much ut d in emulſions: the ſeed.of the great gourd is all uſed | | 


"leſs, or even hurtful, to the animal; after its haying circula- 
ted ſome time with the blo lll. 


ue word is formed from the Latin verb, emungere, to wipe 


k 


* 


| away. 9 4 1 2006 "EL 7 ; 105 by 
The term emunctory allo implies a cavity, adjoining, to the part 
that ſeparates; wherein the excrementitious humour is col- 
| leQed, and preſerved in readineſs for evacuation. 

The kidneys, urinary bladder, and miliary glands of the ſkin, 


. 


are emundtories: the parotides are not properly æmunctories, 
| becauſe deſtined to ſeparate the ſaliva, which is no uſeleſs, or 


we nag ee humour, but neceſlary for the digeſtion of the | 


Some, without much propriety, confine emundory to the re- 


. ceptacle into which the ſecreted excrement is diſcharged; as, | 


the pituitous humour of the brain into the noſtrils, the ce- 
rumen into the cars; the excrements into the inteſtines, &c. 
| * theſe laſt indeed have not... undergone any circu- 
12 tion. 6 n S i Surat” Din g . BF 
ENAMON, ENAIMqN, an external medicine which ſtops, 

or ſtanches the blood; or which, by binding, cooling, or 
drying, cloſes the paſſages of the veſlels befare open; or di- 
mini 
 PTIC, 5 „ 
ENTFOREMA, ENAIQPHMA, expreſſes ſuch contents of 
the urine, as 23 in the middle, reſembling a cloud; 


common rules of language. 


THEE verb aN. 44 Tr 0 ; 
The grammarians, too, have a kind of 


norance of the French tongue; enaluron properly fon g. 
 "offle, or in manner of 2 bödure, and belng tool big 


2 = -x ** 
hs Act os E er 2 ˖ — ww AS OE.” 
8 * * ** - 


Xx #7 Fin | 
— 7 7 + 22 
of envy: 

* 


| Cleanſing it with aqua fortis. After which, wa 
in fair Water, it is ground, or pounded afreſh in a fint 


The ruddy brown, is made with fæces of vitriol, and 


es the fluidity and motion of the blood. Sce STv-| 


and thence alſo called nubecula. See /NUBECULA, and 
UNE. Is | 


ve hang, 
ö againſt the 

*The word is derived from the Greek, era, 
_ " #raxxeTler, which fipnifies to change, as wel] ran of 
r | Pie 


41 l _ too, nave a enallage 
one part of ſpeech, or one accident of a werd, d 
another. nenn ee n n 


Such is the change of 4 pronoun, as when a ſſeſpve; 
for a relative, e. gr. ſuus for gur; or of a fu . 


mood or tenſe is put for another. 


EN ALURON, in heraldry,” is uſed by Guillim, to 


bordure charged with birds; as an enHaluron of "ab refs. 


hut Mackenzy charges this as a miſtake ariſin 29 


8 lrom ip 


I any thing in that form. mY 

AMET » popularly AMEL, a kind of metalline colour. 1 
dhe Latins called encau/fumn j uſed in enamelling, and yu 
ö 


The baſis of enamelt is the fineſt cryſtal glaſs, made of th 


beſt kali from Alicant, and ſand, vitrified to J 
| 4 48,10 theſe ate added, tin and lead N. 
ties, calcined by a reverberatory fire. | 

Such is the fundamental compoſition of enamels; to wii 
are added other metallic or mineral matters, to give them i 
colour required. As, a | uſtum for green, crocus martis f 
| git n 1 

We may diſtinguiſh three kinds of enamel : the firſt intend 


| "for the counterfeſting and imitating of precious ſtones: x 
ſecond, for ainting in enamel: and the third uſed byt 


_ enamellers, Jewellers,” and goldſmiths, on gold, filver ; 


vther metals; with which laſt kind, particularly the whi 


5 
The enamels uſed in imitating precious ſtones, and thobef 


it is thet the makers of the Dutch ware give the go 


painting, are uſually prepared by the workmen them 
employed in thoſe arts: the reſt are brought from Venice 


| ; 


ExA MEI 8 for painting. —The white ena Et , & N 4 


Folland. The compoſition is the fame, in the main, in 
the three kinds: all the difference conſiſts in giving the 


lour, or tranſparency. © © 


the painters in enamel, is the ſame with the common ſort i 
by enamellers: only, it is to be prepared by grindn | 
ing ity 


„ 1 


petite, or with iron ruſt, well ground on an agat, wit 
e 


Black is made of perigeux well calcined, and ground 
oil of aſpic ; to which is added an equal quantity, of the g 
ſmiths, or enamellers black. 45 
Yellow is the ſame with the goldſmiths yellow, the con 
ſition whereof will be given hereafter. OE 
Blue is made of the lapis lazuli, uſed by the painters 
well purified and prepared with ſpirit of wine, and ef 
in a bottle five or ſix days to the rays of the ſun. 
ermilion red is made with vitriol calcined between | 
- crucibles, luted together; then waſhed in aqua fortis and 
terwards in fair water: the fire is to be moderate, and 


F 


main about half an hour. 


8 , a 7, 2 par The lake red, is compoſed of fine gold diſſolved in aq 
body deſtined fox the ſeparation of ſome humour judged uſe-| | 


gia with fal armonia*, or common falt. The diſſoluum 
ing compleated, it is put in a cucurbit with ſpring- Wale 
mercury, over hot ſand for 24 hours. The powder tn 
ing at the bottom of the cucurbit, when the water 5 N 
off, is ground up with double its 1 a of flower of 1 
and put in a crucible over a gentle fire. And when! 
phur, which takes fire, is exhaled, the red por der fes 
is ground with rocaille. nl 
Laftly, white copperas calcined makes a colour m 
the amber colour uſed by limners. * 
Theſe ſeven or eight colours, or enamels, ſerve for ®t 
poſition of all the reſt, by a diſcreet mixture and com” 
thereof. Thus, blue and yellow make green; blue 
violet; and fo of therreſt, | 
ExAMELs, uſed by the jewellers, goldſmiths, and en- 
Theſe, we have obſerved, come chiefly from Venice 
land: they are in little thin cakes of different bes! 
ly four inches in diameter, and an inch thick. £1 
has the maker's mark ſtruck on it with a pun 1 
moſt uſual marks are the name Jeſus, a lire» ©) 
V 
\Thoſe brought from Venice are chiefly whi 
ſky-blue, carnation, yellow, green, and a hed 
a 7alſe lapis. Theſe ſeven are the principles of 3 ie wi 
which ariſe out of the mixture of theſe. And t 
particular, is, as it were, the baſis of all the 
— ˙ . 
White is made, as already obſerved, of cryſtal 8 wi 
lead, calcined by a reverberatory fire. And this #7 
FN p TICK 
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4 when die 
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imp. 
Painting in 


iners in enamel, the makers of Dutch ware, &c. By 
azure thereto. Apa 


IN of applying enamels of various colours, 
he ebe See der xp A way of painting, or by the 


ENAMEL, * a method of painting with enamels, or 
colours, ground, reduced to pow ; | 
u colours, with 2 pencil; then fuſed, baked again, and 


— by force of fire. 


ah by the jewellers and / nmamellers on metal, but alſo by 


The art of painting in enamel is very antient; and appears 


© have been firſt praQtiſed on earthep veſſels, or potters-ware. 


in the age of Porſenna, king of Tuſcany, we hear of 
. W in his. territories, enamelled with various 
feures; though far ſhort of thoſe afterwards made at Faenza, 


and Caſtel 


Durante, in the duchy of Urbino, in the time of 


haz, and Michael, Angelo. There are {till ſome of thoſe 


— ung: for they were, at that time, only acquainted 


Ih two colours, viz. black, and white, either for carthen, 


amen works 3 excepting a faint kind of carnation, for the 
In the time of Francis I. of France, the art was retrieved in 
that country, particularly at Limoges ; where there were pro- 
ed abund: 
— that is, well performed as to the draught, and 
the clair-obſcure chiefly in two colous. 
There are two ways of painting in enamel: the one with clear 
al trauſparent, and the other with thick and opake colours. 
To uſe the firſt they are only ground up with water; the 
ſecond are ground with oil of aſpic. 1 : 
The firſt are laid on the metal flat, and bordered, or edged, 
with a rim of metal, to keep the colours aſunder ;- though, 
we have ſeen pieces laid on contiguous, and without any par- 
ttionz which is v. iſe; by | 
farent colours, in melting, are apt to run into each other, 
checially in the ſmaller works. n 
Te invention of opake colours is much later, and is greatly 
to that of tranſparent ones.—All metals, however, 
will not equally admit of both kinds. Copper, for inſtance, 
which bears. al the opake colours, will not bear the tranſpa- 
ent ones; but, to employ theſe latter upon copper, they are 
forced, firſt, to cover it with a layer, or couch, of black 
enamel ; over which they lay a ſilver leaf, and, on this, ap- 
py the other ſuitable colours; that is, the colours, or 
och, proper for ſilver, which itſelf does not allow of all 


Thoſe which ſuit it beſt are, purple, green, azure, and aqua- 
marina. But gold receives all the kinds, and colours, both 
opake, and tranſparent, perfectly well. It muſt be added, 
lowever, that only the fineſt gold muſt be uſed herein; for, 
he tranſparent colours, being laid on a baſe gald, grow dim 
and livid ; there being a Kind of ſmoke that ſettles on it, not 
ike black lead. 5 


5 | 
Of tranſparent enamels, the hardeſt are always the beſt ; tho 
dere is a difference, even among theſe ; ſome loſing their | 
it. As tO the reds, | 
are only red by accident, being only yellow when made, | 
gold, and becoming red in the furnace. 


our in the fire, and others retaini 


mes on. the go | 
le beſt tranſparent reds are thoſe made of calcined copper, 


on-ruſt, orvin { | th | | | 
7 orpiment, and calcined gold, melted, wi the 5 * height, c. under which, about the middle of- its 


ue proportions of ſand, and ſalt of glaſs. 


* * — 


it itis the method of painting with opake, or thick enamel, 


d which we owe alt our fine modern pieces of enamel; par- | 


Iculaly thoſe curious ones' on gold, repreſenting portraits, 
v 3 much perfection as the beft painting in oil; and even 
me hiſtory-pieces; with this great advantage, that their 
Falty and luſtre never decay, being equally ſecure from in- 


. + . 


ies of time and weather. 


Us art we are indebted for to the French; nothing of the | 


having been attempted before the year 1630. when 
aes Toutin, a 


ilteren teints, which ſhould melt wi 


1 * 


at luſtre, purity, Ge. 


Un ſucceeded in his attempt: and, having got the ſecret, 


mnunicated it to his fellow-artifts ; who, in their turns, 
mibuted to the bringing it to perfection: the 
FRuned himſelf 115 5 


— 


the galleries of the Louyre. Aſter him came Morllere, a 
weck Orleans; who applied himlelf, chiefly, to. the paint- 


N Bas e and watch -Caſes. 
. After hint Pierre Chartier of Blois, applied, himſelf to 


| LN 92. Crans, 


His diſciple, Robert V auquer, 


Kagan, ein the cabinets of antiquariesz in all which, the 
den, or drawing of the figures, is much better than the 


ce of very valuable pieces, in the manner of 


difficult to practiſe; by reaſon the tran- 


4 


| goldſmith, of Chaſteaudun, and a great 
r in the common way of painting with tranſparent 
mel, firſt applied himſelf to find a way to uſe thick colours, | 
25 fire, and yet retain W. 
with a | g P 
Applying their cake of enamel to the flame of this lamp, th 


| 


ubie, 2 goldfmith; who wrought]. - 


exceeded them all, both in his deſigns, and his 


flowers, wherein he ſucceeded to admi- 


times, and let them dry; ſo, in this ſort of paintin 
touch the piece as often as they pleaſe, ſetting it, each time, 


art, that each 


them in lo 


ted under the article DUCTILITY of 


By this time the Engliſh were fallen into the way; who; ag 
is allowed by foreignets themſelves, ſeem to have been the 
firſt that applied it, with ſucceſs, to the painting of pottraits 3 
which was now become mightily in vogue, in lieu of thoſe 
in miniature. | | 
M. Felibien obſerves; that the firſt; and moſt finiſhed por- 
aits, and thoſe in the fineſt colours, were brought into 
rance by Petitot, and Bordier, from England. This occa- 
ſioned Louis Hance, and Louis du Guernier, ſoon after (two 
pood painters in miniature), to attempt the like; in which the 
attet ſucceeded, beyond every body. He likewiſe invented 
ſeveral new teints for the carnations; and, had he lived, had, 
Ne merited the glory of carrying the art to its laſt per- 
ICCUON, 
This kind of painting, to be in perfection, muſt be on plates 
of gold; for copper, beſide that it emits a fume which tar- 
niſhes the colours, is apt to ſcale and crackle; and ſilver 
turns the whites yellow. | 
Theſe plates are made a little hollow one fide; and raiſed on 
the other, either in a circular, or oval manner, to prevent 
the gold's fretting by the fire, and making the colours crack 
and fly; nor muſt they be made too thick: it is ſufficient they 
can bear the colours; though it is uſual to ſtrengthen them, 
all around, with a circle ſomewhat thicker. 
The plate being hammered very evenly throughout, they ap - 
ply a white enamel on both ſides, though the deſign be only 
to paint on one of them : the intent of this is to preyent any 
ſwelling and warping by the fire; for, otherwiſe, in large 
pieces, and eſpecially if the colours be laid on any thing un- 
equally, they are apt to riſe up in puffs, or bliſters. Now, this 
firſt lay, which is white, remaining ſmooth, and uniform, 
ſerves as a ground for all the other colours. - The compoſition 
of the white enamel, with the other opake colours, is already 


delivered, under the article ENAMEL. | 


. = x * 


The gold plate, thus enamelled in white, the draught, N de- 


ſign, to be painted, muſt be chalked thereon; and, after- 


wards, the whole accurately drawn out, in a ruddy brown. 


the fire, and then painted with the colours above preſcribed. 
The white ground they paint on ſerves all the colours for 
white. The method being to ſpare the ground, from firſt to 


* 
» 


laft, in the places where the lights are to be, after the ſame 


manner as in miniature ; though they have another white, to 

lay over the other colours, when there is occaſion to raiſe them. 

Add, that as the painters in oil retouch their paintings ſeveral 
they 


to à reverberatory fire, and taking it away again as ſoon as 
they perceive, that the enamel has got its full poliſh 
The reverberatory fire is made in a little furnace; wherein 
there is fire. both a-top and all around, only a void place in 
the middle, where the piece is to be put for the enamels to 
neal. The colours are laid on with the tip or point of the 
encil, as in miniature; with this only difference, that they 
uſe oil of aſpic to dilute them, inſtead of gum- water. See 
MINIATURE. EI, 


Method of ENAMELLING by the lamp.—The works of this kind. 


are all performed by the flame of a lamp; wherein, in lieu of 
oil, is put horſes greaſe ; by ſome called caballine oil. The 
lamp is of copper; or tin, and conſiſts of two parts, the box 
and the lamp; in the latter of theſe, which is a kind of flat 
oval, is put the oil and out of this riſes the wick. All the 
uſe of the box is, to receive the oil; which the ebullition, 


occaſioned by the intenſe heat, might throw abroad. - 


This lamp, or even, where two or three artifts work to- 


gether, two or three more lamps, are placed on a table of a 


. 


ight, is a double bellows, like thoſe of an -organ ; which- 


one of the workmen raiſes and falls with his foot, to increaſe 


and quicken the flame of the lamps ; which is, by ſuch means, 


excited to a degree of vehemence almoſt incredible. 


The wind of the bellows is conveyed to the ſeveral lamps, 


though never ſo many, by means of grooves, cut along the 


thickneſs of the table, and covered with parchment, extend- - 
ing, from the bellows, to a tube, or pipe, placed before each 

lamp. Theſe tubes are of glaſs; and, that the enamellers 

may not be incommoded with the heat of the lamp, each 

tube is covered, at about ſix inches diſtance, with a piece of 

tin, called a fan; which is fixed in a hole of the table. In 
works that do not take up much time, they content themſelves 

glaſs blow- pipe, to heighten the flame of the lamp. 


draw it out into threads inconceivably fine. ar rp 
of in artificial plumes of feathers are ſo very er, th 
may be — a reel, like ſilk or thread. med 
The factitious jets, of divers colours, ſometimes: uſed in em- 
broideries; are alſo made of enamel; and that with fo much 
| piece has its hole to paſs the fuk through, 
wherewith it is ſewed. Theſe: holes are made by blowing 
pieces, which are afterwards cut off with a pro- 
ee the proceſs of drawi 27 the enamel illuſtra- 
aſs, | 
l It 


per tool. 


3 Nn 


EN C 


It is iare that the Dutch, or Venetian enamels, are uſed pure ; 


equal quantity of glaſs, or cryſtal: and, when the two mat- 
ters are in perfect fuſion, they draw it out into threads of 
different ſizes, as occaſion requires, by taking a quantity be- 


them aſunder as far as the arms will reach. If the thread is 
do be longer than the workman can ſtretch, a ſecond perſon. 
takes one of the ends, and continues to draw it out, while 
© the firſt continues to keep the enamel to the flame: All the 
threads drawn after this manner are round; ſo that if the na- 
ture of the work require them to be flat, they are afterwards 


another iron inftrument, in manner of plyers, to draw out 
the enamel by the lamp, when it is to be worked, or diſpoſed 
in figures, or. otherwiſe, Laſtly, they have glaſs tubes, of 
various ſizes, ſerving to blow the enamel into various figures, 
and preſerve the neceſſary vacancies therein; as alſo to ſpare 
the ſtuff, and form the contours. *— | 


hand he draws-out the thread from the enamel held to the 
lamp: and this is done with a dexterity and patience equally 


N 
1 


„„ | =O a ASS oat ee 
- There is nothing but may be thus repreſerited in enamel ; 


| would take them to have come out of the hands of the ableſt 


* eulation, wherein the cavity that receives is deep, and the 
bone received is oblong, 5 
Buch is that of the huckle- bone, Ic. See ARTICULATION. 
' ENCANIA, ETKAIN ILA, a Greek term, me en reſtau- 
ration, or renovation. Being compounded 
| 2, and xa, Ne. 5 Man, wophy. 4 © ; 
ENCE&NIA is more particularly uſed. for the name of a feaſt, 
celebrated by the Jews, on the 25th of the ninth month, in 
memory of the dedication, or rather purification, of the 


* 


and plundered by Antiochus Epiphanes. Wake? 
The Jews had alſo two other encenia, viz. the dedication of 


return from the captivi 
to the dedication of Chriſtian churches. . 


St. Auguſtine aſſures us, that, in his time, the uſe of the word 
encænid, was even transferred to profane matters; and that 
they called it encæniare, when they put on a new ſuit of 
Our tranſlators of the bible do not retain the word encænia, 
in St. John X. 22. where mention is made thereof: in lieu 
of that, they call it, fea/? of the dedication; which is leſs 
proper. In effect, it is not the ſeaſt of the dedication, but of 
the purification or re-conſecration of the temple profaned, 
that is there ſpoken of. 3 Th | 
ENCANTHIS “, in medicine, denotes a tumour of the 
caruncula lachrymalis, in the great canthus, or angle of the 
The word is Greek, eee, formed of the prepoſition tr, 


„ and nde, corner of db Mh | 

It is oppoſed to rhyas; which is a diminution, or conſumption, 
TITS. See RHYAs.. „ 
The encanthis is occaſioned by a defluxion on that part; or 

an ulcer therein, not ſpeedily enough dried. © 

ENCAUSTICE, the art of enamelling. See ENAMELLING. 

ENCEPHALI “, in medicine, an — 4 applied to worms ge- 


7 


ſomuch as, ſometimes, to produce. diſtraction. 


There are four kinds of encephali; thoſe properly fo called, 
which are found in the brain; the narenarii, in the noſe ; 
- auriculares, in the ears; and the dentales, in the teeth. 

The encephali, properly thus called, are rare; but there are 


lential fevers; that have ariſen wholly from them. | 
worm in the head. eee, rr tried various medi- 


eines, to find what might deſtroy it; but all in vain, till 
Malmſey wine, wherein rle-radith had been boiled, was ap- 


died. The ſame. remedy was afterwards tried on the fick , 
and it recovered them almoſt all. The like worms have alſo 
been taken out by trepanning, and the patient recovered. 

ENCEPPE;, in heraldry,: denotes chained, or girt round the 
middle; as is uſual-with monkeys, Se. 


mme common way is to melt them in an iron ladle, with an 


tween two pipe - ſtopples, held in the two hands, and removing 
drawn through a pair of pinchers, while yet hot. They have 


When the enameller goes to work, he ſeats himſelf before | 

his lamp, with his foot on the treddle ; and, holding in his] 
left hand the piece of work he is to enamel, or the brafs or. 
iron wires his figures are to be formed with; with his right | 
and there are figures ſo finely finiſhed of this kind, that one | 


ſculptors. 5 | | | 
FNARTHROSIS, ENAPOPOFIE, a Kine ef jointing, or atti- | 
the prepoſition |- 


_ temple, by Judas Maccabzus, after its having been polluted | 


_ LE. the temple by Solomon; and that by Zorobabel, after the | 
| ExC#N1A is likewiſe plied in the fathers, and church-hiſto Yo 1 


. nerated in the head; where they occaſion violent pains, in- 
The word is compounded of the prepofition 27, in; and x- 


wy certain diſeaſes wherein ny ſwarm; and we are told of peſti- 


In one of theſe fevers,” the phyſicians having d the| 
| petfon it had carried off, they found a little, ſhort, red | 


plied; this was no ſooner thrown on the worm, than it 


ND 


ENCHASING, Incuazmo, or cue, 


ing and 2 gold, filver, and other rack — enrich, 
ſome- deſign, or figures repreſented thereon, in low . by 
| rb amy ELIEVO, c, Ow relitr, 
Ghaſing is only practiſed on hollow, thin 1 | 
- eaſes; cane-heads, tweezer-caſes, or the A ö 1 math. 
by 3 crying out the metal, to form 258 
from within-fide, fo as to ſtand out prominent fr. 5 
| 2 of the metal. Oy l N _ _y Plane 
order to this, they have a great number of fine 4 | 
or puncheons, of divers ſizes; and, the deſi Wer blocks, 
on the ſurface of the metal, they apply the D 
heads, or tips, of theſe blocks, directiy under the lines 3 
of the figures. Then; with a fine hammer, ftrikin N 
metal ſi ained by the block, the metal yields, and 8 dr 
* — — or cavity, on = inſide ; comeiponl.” 
which, is a prominence on the outſide: whicy : 
ſtand for part of the figure. | bo e ez whichis 
Thus the workman proceeds to chaſe and finiſh all 
by ſucceſſive applications of the block, and . 
e of the deſign. e eee ee 
0 it is ſurpriſing, with what beauty, and juſtneſ 
ſimple piece of mechaniſm, the yd this kind 27% 
ſent — ſques, animals, hiſtories, Sc. 
ENC HEIN ESIS, ETXEIPHZIE, in anatomy, denotes manu! 
h AVE", in heraldry, is where one thing is let i 
particularly where the jointure is ſquare. 1 
ENCLITICA, in the Greek and Latin grammar, certain par- 
tictes, united fo cloſely to the preceding word, that they onl 
ſeem to form one word therewith: and the word which 


governs them; eſpecially when the enclitic is a monoſ 
As in dominuſque, — . | 1 
There are three enclitic particles in the Latin, viz. que, 1. 
and ve; but, in the Greek, many, we Ws, or, ue, 0s, ru, 
ot, TOs, an, Te, e, GN, etui, wore, and others. 
ENCRATITA *, à ſect of antient heretics; thus called from 
their making profeſſion of continence, and abſolutely rejecting 
all uſe of marriage. | 
The word is formed from the Greek 2) e, fron, emi- 
The founder of this ſect was Tatian, a diſciple of Juſtin, and 
one of the moſt learned perſons of all antiquity. After the 
death of that martyr, he made a ſeparation from the church, 
and ſoon had his followers ; who, beſide the dogma juſt men- 
tioned, borrowed a great many things from Saturninius, and 
| Marcian ; beſide ſeveral errors, which they adhered to in 
common with the Gnoſtics, and Valentinians. 
They abſtained from cating any thing that had life; and de- 
nied that Adam was faved. They ooked on fuch as drank 
wine to be great ſinners; and, for this reafon only, made uſe 
of water in celebrating the euchariſt : as holding, that wine 
came from the devil. To countenance this tenet, they pro- 
- duced paſſages out of ſcripture, where mention is made of 
what befel Noah and Lot, when they were drunk. 
They only admitted ſuch of the books of the Old Teſtament 
as they thought good: but, in lieu thereof, they owned ſeven 
ſpurious and apocryphal writings, for canonical and divine. 
Such were the acts of St. Andrew, John, and Thomas. 
ENCROACHMENT, or AccxoAcHMENT. See INcRoaCH- 
MENT, ; 48 Lies 
ENCYCLOPZDIA , the circle, or chain, of arts ant 
ſciences. a, Finer ah i 
»The word is compounded of the prepoſition #1, in; 11%; 
circle; and, raue, ſcience, dodtrine, diſcipline, Kearnny* 
tte root being Tas, child, infant. : 
The Greeks uſed the term for the knowlege of the ſeven i. 
. beral arts, and the poſſeſſion of all the ſciences. Orb i 
doctrinæ, quem Græci *yrurncned any cant, ſays Quinti 
It is ſometimes alſo written 4. U,, cycle dia. Vitru 
, i oi I iiath 92 
ENDECAGON, or HEN DECAGON, in geometry. 
Heede 5 
ENDECASYLLABUS, or HENDECASYLLABUS: dee flix. 
; DECASYLLABUS. F 
ENDEMIC Diſeaſe, that which gage many people togetde" 
in the ſame country; as proceeding from ſome cauſe, peu 
lar to the country where it reis. 
Such are the ſcurvy, in the northern climes; intermituß 
fevers, in marſhy places, &c, ors W's ge 
ENDEN TED, DexTzp, or IN DEN TEP, in heraldy- 
TTT wis- 
ENDENTED is alſo applied to a feſs, or pale, and obern 
gular pieces, when Guided, alternately, between two 
Colours. Coupe, or endented with or and azufe. 
ENDITEMENT, of InDicrMENt, in commot 


law. der 
INDICTMENT. | | 


# 


ENCHANTMEN TF. See FAscixAriom, Mavic, Son- 
_- CERY, and WITCHCRAFT, - +. 6 0 


ENDLESS Rall, 1 . „ . eie. 
Feen | See the ace Seng, „ ol 


regs ©) 


© ſuſtains them, does, generally, likewiſe bear the accent thr 


vius, in the preface to his 6th book, calls it, encyclios diſeipimna. | 


Aub OB, in heraldry, an ordinary, containing the eighth 
part of a pale 


This, Leigh 


fays, is never uſed; but when a pale is between 
though others hold, that an endorſe may be borne 
een birds, fiſhes, beaſts, &c.—Sir J - L EINE adds, that 
5 the ſame coat has been ſometimes two coats, and af - 
2 conjoined within one eſcutcheon, for ſome 2 

; of arms,—He bears azure an endorſe argent.—V. Tab, Herald. 


| 


T., is icularly uſed in commerce, for a 
back of a bill of exchange, by the proprietor, | 
| © bearer; Either, thereby, to transfer it to ſome other, or to 
ter it payable to the order of ſome other; or elle to ſerve 
far an acquittance, or receipt. See EXCHANGE. | . 
The endor ement is only e name of the proprietor, or en- | 
luce. Note, when the endorſement of a bill of exchange is 
to render it payable to another, it is called an order, | 


In caſe a bill, or note, is refuſed to be paid, &c. the 
a has a remedy againſt any one of the endorſers, where 
there are ſeveral. . See BI. e 
ENDORSING, or InDoRsING, in law, implies the writing 
on the back-fide of a deed, inſtrument, Sc. ſomething rela- 
ting to the matters contained therein. 8 
ENDOWMENT), or 
of a dower to a woman. 54 gh" ob 
| The word is alſo uſed figuratively, for the ſetting forth, or ſe- | 
veling a; ſufficient portion for a vicar, towards his perpetual | 
maintenance, when the benefice is appropriated ; whence 
ſuch a vicarage is called a vicarage endowed. See VIiCARAGE. 
ENEMA, in medicine, denotes a chyſter. See the article | 
CLYSTER.. | DEE | 
.. See the articles HosT, and ALIEN, „ 
FNERO en ligious ſect, of the 


x 


INERGICI, an appellation given to a religious 
e * fixteenth cen w 15 Wn that held the euchariſt was 


the energy, and virtue of Jeſus Chriſt ; not his body, nor a 
repreſentation thereof, 


4 


INERGUMENUS *, ENEPTOTMENOF, a term ſometimes 


* 


uſed by divines, and ſchoolmen, to ſignify a perſon poſſeſſed 

with a devil, or an evil ſpirit, CH: Foes | 

The word is formed from the Greek «#y:gy«dar, to be agita- 
ted, worked; of eV, and egyor, ber. 

| Though, Papius ſays, the energument were ſuch as counter- 

frited the actions of the devil, performing things which ſeemed 


the energameni, of the functions of the prieſthood, 
ENERGY *, an uncommon force, or ſtrength, in a diſcourſe, 
a ſentence, or a word, See EMPHASIS. 
The word is Greek, «ys 
and £gyov, work, labour, 


of the nerves; either by cutting them, by weakening them 
_ vithdebauchety; or by ſome other violence. 4 
xceſs of wine, and other ſtrong, hot, ſpirituous liquors, 
horſe uſeleſs, they enervate him, or cut his nerves. h 
NERVATING is particularly uſed, in the manage, for the cuttin 


Vhich meet on the tip of the noſe : they thus enervate horſes, 
to make their heads fmall and lean. | 


Puting, to be able to enervate, and extenuate the allegations, 


ERVE, ö 


INER 
te tendons of the recti, or ſtrait muſcles of the abdomen- 
e fibres of the recti of the abdomen do not go from one' 
I of the muſcles to the other, but are interſected by ſe- 
ha nervous places, called by the antients, enervations; 
Te they be real tendons. . SY 
bun , umber is not alike in all; ſome having three, others 
our, Ec. | a ord ai ö 
Ny: Perdus , a French phraſe, uſed in war, to ſignify 
— — diers who march at the head of a body of 
to ſuſtain them, in order to begin an attack, make 

5 or force a poſt. 3 | 


* 


InDowMeENT, the giving, or aſſigning, * 


EY 


ſupernatural, The council of Orange debars, or deprives, | 


ryan, formed of the prepoſition 2, 
ENERVATIN G, the act of deſtroying the force, uſe, or office, | 
der vate, or weaken the nerves. When they would render a 
two tendons on the fide of a horſe's head, under the eyes, | 


he word is alſo uſed figuratively.—-It is no ſmall artifice in 
of one's antagoniſt, This author has a weak, enervate ſtyle. | 


VATION, a term in the antient anatomy; applied to] 


forces ap-| 


ENG 


|ENFILADE e, a French term, ſometimes uſed in Engliſh ; 


ſignifying a ſeries, or continuation of ſeveral things, diſpoſed, 
as it were, in the ſame thread, or line.—As, an enfilade of 
rooms, of doors, of buildings, &c; _ | 
*The word is formed of the French verb enfiler; to firing a 
thing; which is compounded of en, in; and , of filum, 
thread: g. d. a thread, or ſtring, of any thing. 


-— 


ENFILADE, in war, is applied to thoſe trenches, and other 


lines, which are ranged in a right line; and ſo may be ſcoured, 

or ſwept, by the eannon lengthwiſe, or in the direction of 
the line, and rendered almoſt defenceleſfs: _ 

Care muſt be taken, that the lines be not enfiled, or enfiladed : 

on the contrary, the covert line muſt be enfiladed; that the 

enemy may be driven out of it—The laſt boyau, or gut of 
the trenches, is ſubject to be enfiladed, that is; to be ſcoured, 

according to its length. e off en v6: 

2 battery @enfilade, is that where the. cannon ſweep a right 
A poſt, or command denfilade; is a height from which one 


1 order, it is neceſſary the endor ſe ment be dated, and may ſweep a whole line at once 
1 hs name of him who paid the value thereof; in| ENF RANGHISEMENT. the incorporating any. man into 
' which caſe, the bill belongs to the perſon with whoſe name | a ſociety, or body politic. See FREEDOM; and Fran- 
the order is filed, without any other transfer; without theſe CHISE, bi: off mm et elt s N 
conditions, the bill is judged to belong to the perſon who en-] Thus, he that by charter is made denizeh of England, is ſaid 
dnſedit. The bearer of a bill of exchange proteſted, has 24] to be enfranchiſed. — The like is underſtood of a perſon made 
remedy againſt the endorſers, for the payment of the re- a citizen of London, or other city, or corporate town; by 
change of the places where the bill was negotiated by their] reaſon he is thereby made partaker of 


the liberties appertaining 
to the corporation whereof he is fran M. 
NGASTRIMYTHUS *, EITAZTP:\MTY©OE; or ENGA- 
 $TRIMANDER; a perſon who ſpeaks from, or with; the belly, 
| — opening the mouth; or, if open, without ſtirring the 
PS. © a | D CE Fr 
Thus called by the Greeks, from e, 9-510; belly; and Au- 
Dos, ſpeech ; and, by the Latins, wentrilcquus, quaſi ex ventre 
loguens. FALL SO EM CD. eee eee 
The antient philoſophers; c. are divided on the ſubject of 
the engaſtrimythi: Hippocrates mentions it as -a diſcaſe.— 
Others will have it a kind of divination; and aſcribe the ori- 
gin, and firſt diſeipline thereof, to one Euryclus: whom no- 
body knotvs any thing of.— Others attribute it to the operation, 
or poſſeſſion, of an evil ſpirit: and others, to art and me- 
chaniſm. FA IEP En, Ds 
The moſt eminent #nga/trimythi were the Pythians, or 
prieſteſſes of Apollo, who delivered oracles from within, with- 


out any action of the mouth or lips. . | 
St. Chryſoſtom, and Qecumenius, make expreſs mEntion of 
a ſort of divine men, called by the Greeks engaftrimandri; 
whoſe prophetic bellies pronounced oracle. 
M. Schottus, library-keeper to the king of Pruſſia, in a diſ- 
ſertation on the apotheoſis of Homer, maintains, that the 
. engaſtrimythi of the antients were only poets; who, when 
the prieſteſs could not ſpeak in verſe, ſupplied the defect, by 
explaining, or delivering in verſe, what Apollo dictated in the 
cavity of the baſon, placed on the ſaered tripod: 
Leo Allatius has an expreſs treatiſe on the engaſtrimytbi; in- 
tituled, De Engaftrimytho ſyntagma. Flt CF 
ENGENDERING, or InGENDERING; the act of begetting, or 
producing the kind, by way of generation. 
The term is likewiſe applied to other productions of nature : 
thus, meteors are ſaid to be ergenderid in the middle region of 
the air. Crude fruits engender worms. The antients believed; 
that inſects were engendered of putrefaction. LN 
ENGINE *, a compound inſtrument, conſiſting of ſeveral 
ſimple ones; as wheels, ſcrews, levers, or the like, combined 
together, in order to lift, caſt, or ſuſtain a weight, or pro- 
; duce ſome other conſiderable effect, ſo as to ſave either time, 
or force. eee halls , I 1 | 
* The word is formed of the French, engine; of the Latin, 
ingenium, wit; by reaſon of the ingunity required in 
the contrivance of engines, to augment the effect of moving 
powers. | | eee 
The kinds of engines are infinite; ſome for war, as the bal- 
liſta, catapulta, ſcorpio, aries; &r. others for the arts of 
peace, as mills, cranes, preſſes, clocks, watches, eligines to 
raiſe water, to extinguiſh fire, c. which ſee under their re- 
ſpective articles, ML; Clock, 'Wnrrrt, Przss, and 
HyDROCANISTERIUM. See alſo INSTRUMENT. © | 
ENGINEER, or InciNzzs, in its general ſenſe; is applied 
to a contriver, or maker, of any kind of uſeful engines, or 
machines. . . | 
In its more proper ſenſe, it denotes an officer in ah army; or 
fortified place, whoſe bulineſs is to eontrive and inſpect at- 
tacks, defences; works, SG. al et 
An engineer ſhould be an able and expert mathematician; par- 
ticulatly verſed in military architecture, and gunnety'; being 
often Ant to view and examine the places intended to be at- 


* 
21411 


gy % \ 


: The word literally imports 42 
b mminent danger they are expoſed to. a 


ngliſh they are called the forlorn, or forlorn 


dee hope. 


| be | 
children; on account of che | 


Ido draw the trenches, aſſign the places of arms; gall 
im, it is the grenadiers that uſually begin ſuch at- 


tacked, to chooſe out, and ſhew the general, the weaken place, 
eries, lodg- 

ments on the counterſcarp, and half- moons; conduct the 
Works, ſaps, mines, Wc, and appoint the workmen their 
a tf | e | 1 ' nightly 


rr rr 
* © E 
* 


2 tightly taſk : de is alſo to make the lines of contravallation; 


ENGISOMA, EITEISOMA, a ſpecies of fracture of the ſkull, 
wherein one of the extremities of the fractured bone is thruſt 


_ outwards. Dion. ap. Bibl. Anat, T. 1. p. 559. 
ENGLECERIE, EncGtitcutris, or 


_ folete: properly 2 quality of an Engliſhman. - 


3 into Denmark, 9 a guard of Danes 
for his perſon; and made a law, 

a Dane, he ſhould be tried for the murder; or, if he eſcaped, 
the village where the man was ſlain ſhonld be charged to pay | 


murder was committed, it was n« to prove the party 
lain an Engliſhman, that the penalty of 66 marks might not 
ENGLISH, in a e ſomething that relates to the 


* * 


* 


[ 
* 


Exerisn Drops, Guttæ Anglicanæ. See Droe. 
EnGL1$H, or the ENGL18# Tongue, the language ſpoken by the 


* 


The Engh/b is of Gothic, or Teutonic extraction: this was 
the root, or ſtock, upon which ſeveral other dialects have 


— TxvTonic, &c. 


| The language antiently ſpoken in our iſland was the Britiſh, | 
iG, wh 


_— 


and which ſtill ſubſiſts, in more or leſs purity, in the princi- | 


pality of Wales, the county 

| 7 | . art of Ireland, and ſome provinces 
of France, particularly Bretagne. | 1 
As the Roman empire, extending 
parts of Europe, came to take in Gaul, and Britain, the Ro- 


| The Latin, however, it is certain, never got ſo much ground, 


. declining hand, and the new province was forced to be ſoon 


| Britain, thus left naked, became an 2 pre to the Angli, ar | 


they had embraced Chriſtianity, and their competitors Were 
heathens ; rather than admit of ſuch an union, therefore, 
they choſe to be ſhut up, with their language, in the moun- | 


and the neighbourhood of the Britons, indeed, wrought ſome : 


_ _ elf; for, as to the Danes, their | 
3 2 2 Edward the Confeſſor, N 45 who had 
lived long in France, might, poſſibly, bring in a little mixture 


the intire reduction of the kingdom was not till ſo 


„ 2 * — = nad... tee 


"8 
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with the redoubts, Oe. | 


| Under the new eſtabliſhment of the office of his meg 
ordnance, there are fix engineers, and four ſub-engineers, See 


ORDNANCE, - 14 
inwards upon the dura mater, and the other extremity raiſed 


term of great import among our though how ob- 
If a man were priv or murdered, he was, antiently, 
accounted francigena (which comprehended every alien, eſpe- 

ie was proved, i. 6. till it was 


fene Danes); till pro 
made appear that he was an Engliſhman, Bracton, 4b. 3. 


See FRANCIGENA. | 


z 


The origin of the cuſtom was thus: king Canutus having | 


uered England, at the requeſt of the nobles, he ſent. 


t if any Engliſhman killed 


66 marks into the exchequer. After this law, whenever 2 


country or people of England. 15 
We — , the Engliſh crown, Engliſh copperas, Engliſ names, 


Engliſh money, Engliſh meaſures, Engliſh weights, &c. 


The ſweating ſickneſs is called, by foreigners, ſudor Anghca- | 


nus, the Engliſb ſweat. Dr. Cheyne calls the vapours the 
Engliſh malady. See SUDORANGLICUS. 


people of England; and, with ſome vatiation, by thoſe of 


been ſince grafted, particularly the Latin and French. See 


or We ich was common to the Britons and Gauls; 


of Cornwal, the iſlands and 


man tongue became propagated therewith; all the edigqs 
&c. relating to the public dir, being defignedly wrote in 


or prevailed fo far in England, as in Lombardy, Spain, and 
the Gauls; partly on account of its great diſtance from Rome, 
and the ſmall reſort of Romans hither ; and, partly, for that 


late as 'the reign of Claudius, when the empire was on the 


deſerted by its conquerors, called to defend their territories 
nearer home, | of 2 


Anglo-Saxons, a ſtrolling nation, from Jutland and Norway, 
who took an eaſy paſſeſſion thereof, much about the —4 
that the Franks, another German nation, entered Gaul. 
The Gauls, and Franks, it ſeems, at length, — 
found means to unite into one nation; and thus, the antient 
Gauliſh, with its mixture of Latin, continued the prevailing 


tongue; only farther intermixed with the Francic, or lingua] 


Franca of their new inmates: but the Britons were more con- 
ſtant, and determined abſolutely to refuſe any ſuch coalition: 


* 


of Cambria, or Wales. 


parts . 
l iſh Saxons, thus left abſolute lords, changed 
very name of the country was, henceforth, to be Anglo-Saxon. | 


4 
f 


The new language remained, in good meaſure, pure and un- | 
mixed, till the Norman invaſion: the attempts of the Danes, 


leſſer innovations therein; but, in the main, it preſerved it- 
anguage was not much dif- 


itſelf towards the weſtern | 


NGLESCHYRE, & 


— * 


with other nations; by the marriages of royal families 


d every | 
was now fully eſtabliſhed; and the | - 


But William I. and his Normans, havi poſſeſſion of 
England, an alteration was ſoon . £ conqueſt was 
nat complete, unleſs the Conquerors — the French, or 
Franco-Galli, were introduced; and, accordingly, all his acts, 


7 


_ diploma's, edicts, pleadings, and other judicial matter, ö 
5 dert 


greater progreſs; 


tant of the | 


Ul 
g * 
2 
1 * hs 1 
; G 


written, &c. in that tongue. 
But his attempts proved unſucceſsful ; the number 
mans he btought ovet being very ſmall, in c —— 
Engliſh, with whom they were incorporated. th 
forgot their own lan 8 than the could 
change in the Engliſß. This, however, did not bing, © 
the endeavours of the Conqueror, abundance 17 bu 
__ — on or op 8 origi 7 
e AN ; man N 8 ; 0 
Mo e e ee eee 
Hence, as to the origin and etymology of m | 
Dr. Wallis lays it . en ee of Gon weed 
nal as we have, in common with the French " org 
reckoned as our own, rather than as words borrowed fro * 
and that the old Gauliſ words, common to the p. 
the Welſh, which are found in our lan oy Ch an 
likewiſe taken from the Welſh, rather than from the re 10 
Hence, alſo, the fame author accounts, reach, 


| wh 
the divers ſorts of cattle are Saxon ; as ox, >; 


hog, ' boar, deer, &c., and yet that their ff 

1250 for food, is French 2 beef, veal, 1 * 

rawn, veniſon, &c. the Norman ſoldiers, foro 
concerning themſelves with paſtures, parks, and the I 
places, w ſuch creatures are fed and kept, ſo much 
with markets, kitchens, feaſts,” and entertainments, wi. 
the food was either ed, fold, or eaten. N 
Under Henry II. Dr. Swift obſerves, the French made 2 f 
reaſon of the large territories he JOttÞlla 
on that continent, both from His father, and his wife, wi 
occaſioned frequent journeys thither, with numerous rein. 
&c. And, for ſome centuries after, there was a conf, 
Intercourſe between France and England, by the domiti 
= poſſeſſed there, 3 e we made; ſo that d 

anguage, two or three hundre o, feems to have! 
hc 8 French than at — Ol: * 
Beſides this alteration from the conquerors, the language, 
proceſs of time, underwent divers others; and, at length, ca 
to have numerous words and phrafes of foreign dialed i 
grafted into it, in lieu whereof the antient Saxon ones g 
way; particularly by means of negotiations, and comme 


the affectation of many writers, in moſt ages, who ue f 
of coining new words, and altering the uſual forms of oer 
for the greater delicacy ; and, by the _—_— of framing, 
borrowing, new words, according as new things and int 
tions turn up. And, by ſuch means, was the old An 
Saxon converted into the preſent Engliſh tongue. 
Having traced the riſe and progreſs of our ſpe ſt 
cally, we think it may be no incurious amuſement to rep 
ſent, by actual examples, the ſeveral ſucceffive changes 
ſtages it has paſſed through, to arrive at its preſent perfect 
in order to which, we ſhall make uſe of the collection of 
ingenious Mr. Gree ge 15; 
From the Saxon invaſion in 440. we have no memoriale 
ge for 250 years: the oldeſt Saxon wit 
in being is a gloſs on the Ev iſts, written in the year 
by Eadfride, biſhop of Holy iſland : in which the three 
articles of the lord's prayer run thus. | 
6 Uren Fader thic arth in heofnas, fic genay 
Dur Father who art in heaven, be vain 
© thin noma, ſo cymeth thin ric. Sic thin" 
thy name, come thy kingdom, be i) ' 
© ſue is heofnas, and in eortho, &c. 
. fo as in heaven, and in earth. 
Two hundred years after, in the year 900. the ſane 
rendered thus 8 ; 
© Thu ure Fader the eart on heofenum, ſi thin u 
ph, Sebald; cume thin rice, {i thin willa on ev 
e ſwa, ſwa on heofenum. | 
In the following age it was turned thus in the Saxon hon 
faid to be tranſlated by king Alfred. | 
 Fxder ure thu the earth on heofenum, 1 
© nama gehalgod, to be cume thin rice, gen 
2 © thin willa on eorthan ſwa, ſwa on heofnum? 
About the year 1160. under Henry II. it was thus 98 
by pope Adtian, an Engliſhman, in rhyme: 
Dre Fader in heaven rich, 
© Thy name be hayled ever lich, 
Thou bring us thy michell bliſſe: 
© Als hit in heaven y- doe 
Evar in yearth beene it alſo, Cc. U. 
About 100 years after, in the time of Henry 11 
turned thus: \ le 
Fadir that art in heaven bliſſe, 
Thin helge nam it wurth the bliß, 
« Cumen & mot thy kingdom, 
Thin holy will be it all don, 
© © Th heaven and in erdh alſo, Sc. 
undred years after, under Henry VI. it w 


U 
* 
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100 
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thus: 


An extraordina 


withal, 
an! differen 


[ Notheleſs 


 -« This appayrynge of the burthe of the tunge is bycauſe of 
0 dl * is for children in ſcole agenſt the uſage 


|< and play with a childes broche; and uplendiſſche men will 


Our Fadir that art in hevenes; halewid be thi name, | 

© thi kingdom come to thee, be thi will don in eerthe, 
as inhevene.” 1 | 
"din ry ſpecimen of the Engliſh, as ſpoken in the 
Hickes furniſhes us _ in 1 
„ Ttent. which we ſhall the rather entertain the reader 
arr "i on this very ſubject, the Engliſh tongue; and 
contains not only the hiſtory, but the reaſons, of the changes 

es therein, 

As it is ory how meny maner peple beeth in this lond; 
« there beeth alſo ſo many dyvers longages and tonges. 
Walſche men and Scots that beeth nought medled 
« with other nations, holdeth wel nyh hir firſte longage and 
« ſpechez but yif the Scottes that were ſometime confede- 
one 
| re Fas the Flemynges that woneth in the weſte ſide of 
« Wales, have th left her ſtrange ſpech, and ſpeketh ſexonliche 
« now. Alſo Engliſhe men, they had from the bygynnynge 
© thre maner ſpeche: northerne, ſowtherne, and middel 
« ſpeche in the middel of the londe, as they come of three 
« maner of peple of Germania: notheleſs by commyxtion 
© and mellynge firſt with Danes, and aſterwards with Nor- 
«© mans, in meny the contrary longage is apayred [corrupted]. 


year 1385 Dr. 


« and maner of all other nations, beeth compelled for to 
« leve hire own longage, and for to conſtrue hir leſſons 
„and here thynges in French, and ſo they: haveth ſethe 
« Normans come firſt into Engelond. Alfo gentlemen 
« children beeth taught to ſpeke Frenſche from the tyme 
« that they beeth rokked in here cradel, and kunneth ſpeke | 


« likne hymſelf to gentilmen, and fondeth with great beſyneſſe 
« for to ſpeake Frenſche to be told of, —Hit ſeemeth a greet 
vonder bow Engliſche men and her own longage and tonge, 
© is ſo dyverſe of ſown in this oon ilond ; and the langage 
«© of Normandie is comlynge of another land, and hath oon 
© manner ſoun amonge alle men that ſpeketh hit arigt in En- 
t oelond,—Alſo of the forefaid Saxon tonge that is deled 
« [divided] a three, and is abide ſcarceliche with few up- 
[+ Jondifſche men, is greet wonder. For men of the eſt, with 
| men of the weſt, is, as it were, under the ſame partie of 
© hevene acordeth more in ſownynge of ſpeche, than men of 
be north, with men of the ſouth. Therefore it is that 
Merci, that 8 of myddel Engelond, as it were 
\ pateners'of the endes, underſtondeth bettre the fide lon- 
© pages northerne and ſoutherne, than northerne or ſoutherne 


* thumbers, and ſpecialliche at York, is ſo ſcharp, ſlitting and 
' frotynge, and unſchape, that we ſoutherne men-may that 
{ langage unnethe underſtonde. I trow that that is by 
cue that they beeth nyh to ſtrange men and nations, 
* that ſpeketh ſtrongliche, and alſo bycauſe that the 
Auges of Engelond wonneth alwey fer from that cuntry, 


How the Engliſh flood about the year 1400. may be ſeen 


though he is charged with the affeQation of mixing too 
means with too much altering and corrupting the primitive 


8 8 
lathe year 1 537. the Lord's p 
le following verſion : ' 8 
© © dure Father which arte in heven, halowed be 
* thy name: let thy kingdome come, thy will be 
© fulfiled as well in erth as it is in heven, &c, 


Where the reader will obſerve the diction almoſt brought to 
tte preſent ſtandard ; the variations being principally in the 
orthography. e e . Bgpen by | 
acer, who lived in the ſame age, contributed not a little 
vthe improvement and refining of the tongue: he threw afide 
Pundance of the outlandiſh ornaments, and wrote a purer 


rayer was printed according to 


a before. He was ſucceeded in ordef, by Shakeſpear, 
zen. Johoſon, lord Bacon, Milton, Cowley, Waller, Lil- 
on, and Dr yden, whoſe works are in every body's hands; 


fell preſent advantages. | | 
be perfections aſcribed to the Engli/h, and that in a de- 
fee. uperior to-any of the other modern tongues, are,— 
) et it is very ſtrong and ſignificant : to which our finely 

MPounded wo 
ta little contribute, ; 
+ Copious ; of which Mr, 
* Word ſtriking 
ymous 
f, hi 


er te, 


Greenwood gives us inſtances in 


expreſſions for; as, to ſmite, bang, beat, baſt, buffet, 
, thump, thwack, flap, rap, tap, kick, ſpurn, box, 
h pummel, punch, &c. And the word anger, for 
N * enumerates above 40. So we ſay, to ſeeth or 


» ſtew prunes, poche eggs, coddle apples, bake 


d with the Pictes drawe ſomewhat after hir 


* underſtondeth- either other.—All the longage of the Nor- 


n Chaucer, who refined and improved it very conſiderably ; | 


many French, and Latin words with his Engliſb, and by that | 


%, yet with more elegance and variety, than had been 


FU dy whom the language has been tranſmitted to us under | 


rds, formed on the model of the Greeks, do 


g: which we have above 30 different ſyno- | 


d; for which expreſſions to ſeeth, ſtew, poche, coddle, 
. the Latins, with all the boaſted _ of the 


. only one word, cogquere; and the French, as 
53. CHams, 


| 


This, which ſome may think ſtrange, he proves hence, that 


deſiſted from all preten 


It may be added on this laſt head, from Mr, Welſtead, that 


language. 
, quippe eſt, linguas ownes, que monoſyllabis conſtant, ceteris eſſe 
as appears 2 the antient 
But we have a further advantage from our monoſyllables, 


matter in the ſame compaſs of letters, than any other modern 


point of ſoftneſs and numbers; and yet we have verſes com- 


* a flame.“ 


purity in our iſland; and beſide, ſuch as it was, was called 
does not fall as an objection againſt the language, but the 


bereafter arrive] at that pitch of moleſſe, of delicateſſe, of 


chreſis] nations on the other ſide 


But the reverend doctor ventures yet further: Our language, 


nious author means by offending againſt grammar, we do not 
apprehend. Is it, that the Engliſb tongue offends againſt the 


de taken from the language: it is the language directs the 


for varying from the grammar - rules of another. If he means, 


Mr. Welſtead is of opinion, that the Engliſh language is not 


| harſh, antique words, and retained few but thoſe of good 


ENG 


much as they abound with terms of cookery, not rtiatiy 
more; the word cuire, ſerving indifferently for ſeethingz 
boiling, baking, ſtewing, and codling. | 8 
3* Muſical and harmonlous; in which reſpect Mr. Dennis 
makes no ſcruple to aſſert it ſuperiot even to the French. 


we have blank verſe which is harmonious by mere force of 
numbers, and quantity; whereas the French have long ago 
lions to poetical numbers, without the 


* 


aſſiſtance of rhyme. 


the Engliſh has many meaſures, the iambic and trochee for 
inſtance, in common with the Greek and Latin; an advan- 
tage ariſing from the variation of the accent: and that rhyme 
is peculiarly natural to it, varying itſelf to the ear with ex- 
ceſſive ſweetneſs; not to mention the cæſuras, pauſes, tranſ- 
poſitions, and numberleſs other graces, which the Engliſh 
verſification is capable of, probably beyond any other living 


Some object to the Engliþp, that it conſiſts too much of mo- 
noſyllables; which others make a piece of merit, as it argues 


the greater antiquity, if what Salmaſius ſays be true: certum 


antiquiores ; he adds, that the antient Greek abounded herein, 


poets, and ſuch as affetted antiquity. 
De re-He NS 


eniſt. 
V1Z. conciſeneſs 3; we being hereby enabled to expreſs more 
tongue. The only thing we ſuffer by it, is, ſomething in 


poſed wholly of monoſyllables, that do not want harmony; 
as that of Creech, Nor could the world have bornie ſo fierce 


Others object to our language, that it does not come up to 
the ſoftneſs, the delicacy, of the more ſouthern languages, 
France, Spain, and Italy. It ſeems, it retains ſomewhat of 
the Gothic roughneſs of the people who framed and intro- 
duced it; the foil. and the climate. it was planted in, not 
tending much to mellow and refine it. | 

To this purpoſe does Dr. Swift ſpeak, who accounts for 
the effect hence, that the Latin tongue was never in its 


away ere it could have time to incorporate with the language 
of the country, and ſubdue, and ſoften it: as it did in the 
other provinces of France and Spain, &c.—But it is to be 
obſerved, that, upon the whole, this, ſuppoſing it true, 


people: our manners are alſo leſs poliſhed, than ſome of 
our neighbours; we are not yet arrived, and may we never 


ſoupleſſe, which we cenſure in them; and it is but juſt our 
language correſpond with the reſt of our character. We 
have ſomewhat more of the rough virtues of human nature 
unſubdued, unpoliſhed away by art; and when theſe are 
gone, we may talk as ſoftly, and as prettily, as the diſſolute, 
enervate, [efteminate, -I would have ſaid, but for the cata- 
the Alps, where we ſee 
poligeneſs in its perfetion, Bo 


* 


© he affirms, is extremely imperfe& ; its improvements are in 
no proportion to its corruptions; and in many inſtances it 
* offends againſt every part of grammar. What this inge- 


grammar of the ſame” tongue? that were abſurd: à lan- 
guage is not to be judged of, and regulated, by any pre- 
conceived forms or rules of grammar; but the grammar is to 


grammar; not vice verſa; ſo that if there be any diſagree- 
ment between them, the fault muſt be charged on the gram-_ 
mar, which is ſo far deficient. Does he mean, that it offends 
againſt the grammar of the Latin, or Greek? that may well 
be, without any fault; for the grammars of all languages 
widely differ: and it would be unjuſt to cenſure any language 


that in the Engliſb there are many anomalies or departures 
from the general rules; we know of no language without 
them: idiotiſms are perhaps as numerous in Latin or Greek 
as in Engliſh, | „ 


capable of a much greater perfection, than it has already at- 
tained: we have trafficked, he obſerves, with every country 
for the enriching it: the antients and moderns have both con- 
tributed to the giving it ſplendor and magnificence; the faireſt 
cyons that could be had from the gardens of France and 
Italy, have been vr on our old ftocks, to refine the 
ſavageneſs of the breed; we have laid aſide moſt of our 


ſound and energy: the moſt beautiful poliſh is at length given 
our tongue that it will bear, without deſtroying and altering 
the very baſis and ground · work of it: its Teutonic ruſt is worn 
away; and little or nothing is wanting, either of copiouſneſs, 
or harmony. He goes on to argue the maturity and per- 
4 0 0 fection 
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ſection of the Engliſb, from another very extrinſic principle; | 
viz. by comparing the time, and circumſtances of the im- 
provements, made ſince the firſt refiners of it; with thoſe of 
- the Greek, Latin, French, and, other tongues, that con- 
feſſedly have riſen to their height, = © © 
Every civilized nation, that author thinks, has its claſſical 
age; and he ſuggeſts, that the Engliſh are not far from it. 
800 that what remains to be done for: the Engliſh tongue, 
| ſhould not be to advance, but to fix it where it is, and pre- 
vent its declining. There is, in effect, a point of perfection, 
which when a language has once arrived at; it cannot exceed; 
though it may degenerate from it ; and thus it happened to | 
the two fineſt languages the world has known. Be, 
It may ſeem odd-to talk of fixing ſo unſtable a thing as lan- 
ge: the Greek liturgies of · St. Baſil, and St. Chryſoſtom, 
Ai uſed in that church, the one for ſolemn, the other for 
common days, have been a long time unintelligible to the 
people: ſo much is the vulgar Greek degenerated from its 
original purity ! Polybius teſtifies, that the articles of truce 
between the Romans and Carthaginians could ſcarce be un- 
derſtood by the moſt learned Roman antiquaries, 350 years 
after the time of their making. In effect, from the days of 
Romulus, to thoſe of Julius Cæſar, the Latin was perpetually 
changing; and what was written three hundred years before 
Tully, was as unintelligible in his time, as the Engliſb and 
French of the ſame period are now: and theſe two have 
changed as much ſince William the Conquerot, in about 
700 years, as the Latin appears to have done in the like 
term.. l = 05 l Lad. 
Whether our language will decline as faſt as the Roman did, 
may admit of ſome doubt; there being many circumſtances 
in the affairs of the nation, which contributed to that ſpeedy 
corruption, that may not, in all probability, find place among 
us.—The French, for theſe 50 years paſt, has been poliſhing 
as much as it will bear; and it appears to be now declining, 
by the natural inconſtancy of that people, and the affectation 
of ſome late authors, to introduce cant words, which is the 
- moſt rainous corruption in any language. But without ſome 
ſuch conſideration, there does not ſeem any abſolute ne- 
ceflity, why a language ſhould be perpetually changing. 

e find examples to the contrary: from Homer to Plutarch, 
are above a thouſand years; and fo long, at leaſt, Dr. Swift 
thinks, we may allow the purity of the Greek: the Grecians 
ſpread their colonies round all the coaſts and iſlands of Aſia 
minor, and the Egean ſea, where the language was preſerved 

- tire for many ages after they themſelves became provinces 


* 


Chineſe have books in their language above 2000 years old; 


neither have the frequent conqueſts of the Tartars been able 


to alter it. And the German, Spaniſh, and Italian, have 
admitted few or no changes for ſome ages paſt. | 
On ſuch conſiderations, that author moved the then prime 
miniſter, the earl of Oxford, to eſtabliſh a ſociety, or aca- 
demy, for the ſettling, and aſcertaining, the purity of our 
tongue; to ſet a mark on the improprieties which cuſtom 
has made familiar, to throw out vicious phraſes and words, 


to corre others, and perhaps retrieve ſome others now | 


grown obſolete, and to adjuſt the orthography, pointing, 
„ | 415 
Without ſome ſuch means, he complains, that the fame any 
| Ivriter can expect will be ſo ſhort and ſcanty, as by no means 
to be a ſufficient motive to call forth,, and engage a man to 
exert his genius. Our language is chiefly confined to theſe 
two iſlands; and it is hard our authors fame ſhould be limited 
in time as well as place, Were it not for the Bible and 
 Common-Prayer, we ſhould hardly have been able to under- 
Rand any thing written a hundred years ago. 8 
It is a melancholy reflection, that Petrarch ſtill ſpeaks good 
Italian; whereas Chaucer, who lived an hundred years later, 
is not to be underſtood by an Engliſh reader without a 
Saxon and French gloſſary. And what ſecurity has Dryden 


himſelf, while things continue on their preſent footing, that | 


he ſhall not in a like ſpace of time 'become as obſolete as 
Chaucer is?? mw Tots | 
Grammars, and dictionaries, with whatever care and judg- 
ment they are compoſed, will prove but a feeble ſtay to a 
fleeting language, unleſs they have ſome extraordinary ſanction, 


and authority. And, what is to be lamented, ſuch writings | 


have contributed to the corruption almoſt as much as 
fection of our tongue. bet 
Dr. Gill, Ben. Johnſon, and Hexham, it. is certain, by 
forcing the Engliſb tongue to the Latin method, have clogged 
and perplexed it with abundance of uſeleſs precepts concerning 
Caſes, genders, and declenſions of nouns, tenſes, moods, 
and conjugations of verbs, and other things which our 
language has nothing to do withal. Nor have even Dr. 
Wallis, Greenwood, &c. though ſenſible . of the fault 
_ thoſe others, been able wholly to keep clear of it them- 
ves. | 


Borough ExG118H. See the article Box ou. 


_ ENGONASIS, EITONAZSIE, in aſtronomy, Hercules; one 


of the northern conſtellations, See HERcULES. 
ENGRAFTINC, GrarTixG, or GRAFFING, in agri- 


the per- | 
\ 


culture and gardening, the art, or act, of inſertin 


plant, to the ſtock of another z in ſuch manner, 25 f d 
ſap paſſing freely through both, the tree grafted on 


taken, 


. Engrafting is one of the principal operations in gardeni 


dwarf, or wall trees, they generally chooſe to engraft on the 


it comes to bear. Plumbs are raiſed by engrafting on a dam. 


_ thorn, cabbage · ſtalk, Sc. and the like of pears, &c. per 


berries on the plumb: beech on the cheſtnut, oak on th 


k 
to Rome, and were over- run by the barbarous nations. The | & 


| ſwallowed a fruit whole, chanced to caſt it forth into a > 


occaſioned by the difference of the veſſels in the <0 


ENG 


| or fixtn 
a Cyon, ſhoot, or bud, of one tree in the ſtock 4 a 
in order to correct, and improve its fruit. | er; 


Engrafting is the art of applying a graft, or ſhoot 


that the | 
May pro- 


the | graft is 


Engrafting only differs from inoculation, in this, ths . 
latter is performed when the ſap is at the Ver. 1 
ſummer; and the former before it riſes, at ! 
quantity. 1 . 


duce the ſame kind of fruit with that whence 


* 


in ay 


and that whereon the goodneſs of great part of our fruit great 
„„ OS | J 
It is very extraordinary, that the ſeeds, or kernels, or b 
of a fruit, as an apple, pear, peach, plumb, cherry, G. 
being ſown, degenerate in the ground; ſo that the Rl 
ariſing from it is of another kind, a ſort of wildin; £ harſher 
ſourer, and coarſer, than that of the parent tree; Fo corre 
this, trees thus reared, muſt always be grafted from other 
better kinds. RIG. 5) | | _ 

Apples are commonly raiſed by engrafting the intended 4 

on crab-ſtocks, cull by 2 as aver: ſo x pr 
procured by grafting on the wild pear-ſtock: though for 


quince-ſtock. , 35 Fr | 
They will alſo do, if grafted on the white-thorn. Peaches are 
produced by grafting on an almond or plumb-ftock, Indeed 
in this fruit, it ſometimes happens, that the ſtone ſown pro- 
duces, better fruit than that from which it was taken: but thi 
is not common; beſide that the tree in ſuch caſe is long ere 
ſcene, or wild plumb-ſtock : and cherries, on the black ehem 
or merry- ſtock, raiſed from ſtones. ] 
Our beſt gardeners, likewiſe, engraft their leſs kindly tres 
from other better of the ſame fort, to mend them; as af, 
the ſmaller and ſingle flowers, as gilliflowers, Sc. from the 
larger and finer.—To produce flocks for engrafting on; ſed 
%%% GA 8 | 
The curious furnifh us with other extraordinary and an 
malous inſtances of engrafting : as of apples on plane, elde 
on apple-trees, on elms, Ec. cherries on the laurel, co 
elm, gooſeberry on the currant, the vine on the cherry-tiee 
OS TE ORE. ; | $' N . 
Inſeritur lauro ceraſus, partuque coatlo 
Nuxgit adoptivus virginis ora pudor. Auſon. 

Ev'n Daphne's coyneſs thou doſt mock, ' ö 
And wedſt the cherry to her ſtock. Cowl. to Evel. 
— Mutatumque inſita mals e 

Ferre pyrum, & prunis lapidoſa rubeſcere corna. 

Es Ry be, Virg. Geor. | 
Steriles platani, malos geſſere valenteis | 

Caſtaneæ, fagos; ornuſque incanuit alls 

Hure pyri; glandemque ſues fregire ſub ulmis. Id. ibid. 
The origin, and invention of engrafting, is differently rel 
by naturaliſts: Theophraſtus tells us, that a bird, han 


8 


ag 


or cavity, of a rotten tree z where mixing with ſome of 1 Tom the Jo 
putrified parts of the wood, and being waſhed with ther out an in 
it budded, and produced within this tree, another tree H con is 
different kind. This led the huſbandman to certain it the top 
flections, from which, ſoon afterwards, aroſe the art df dreſt on th 
grafting. 3 ö abet. 
Pliny ſets the thing ing different light: a countryman 0 the le 
a mind to make a paliſade in his grounds, that it might 1 four 
dure the longer, he bethought himſelf to fill up, and frei bree, fi 
the bottom of the palifade, by running, or wattling! plied to 
the trunks of ivy. The effect of this was, that the fals E and | 
the paliſade, taking root, became engrafted into the ty ok 
and produced large trees ; which ſuggeſted to the hull ; Jon 
man the art of engrafting. 1 N t 
The r eaſon, or philoſophy, of engrafting, is ſomewhat | 8 the 
ſcure; and had not hazard given the fitſt hint, all our i pullages 
lege of nature would never have led us to it. he ent ; * layi 
ordinarily attributed to the diverſity of the pores, or du. 4 ind tj 
the graft, from thoſe of the ſtock, which change the | e with 
of the particles of the juices in pafling through the * 3 
reſt of the tree. | 2 e raj 
Mr. Bradley, on occaſion of ſome obſervations of Ae 4 
ſuggeſts ſomething new on this head: the ſtock Clin 1 2 
thinks, is only to be conſidered as a fund of vegetable n cle ang 
which is to be filtred through the cyon, and age, by 5 g 
brought to maturity, as the time of growth in the veſle i; * at 
cyon directs. A cyon, therefore, of one kind, 7 une: 
tree of another, may be more properly ſaid to take " 2 
- tree it is grafted in, than to unite itſelf with it: for 4 aan it 
that the cyon preſerves its natural purity and intent, F on ut 
be fed and nouriſhed with a mere crab; which is, withou cle 


* 


of the ſtock; fo that grafting may be juſtly compared | GRAFTING in the bark, is performeg thus: Prepare the ſtock, 
boſe ming. . t f and cyon, as in grafting in the rind; but, inſtead of cutting 
pp ſecution of this vie w of that ingenious author, we add, the bark of the ſtock, flit the ſame on, the ſouth-weſt ſidez 
Age natural juices of the earth, by their. ſecretion and | from the top, almoſt as long as the ſloped part of the cyong 
ninution, in paſſing through the roots, &c. before they | and at the top ot the ſlit looſen the bark, with the top of your 
t the cyon, Muſt doubtleſs arrive there half elabora- knife. Thruſt an inſtrument, made of ivory, filver, or 
oe concocted; and ſo diſpoſed for a more eaſy, plentiful, | the like, and formed at the end like the ſlope- end of the cyon, 
+ & affimilation and nutrition; whence the cyon muſt | but much leſs, down, between the bark and wood, to make 
farily grow and thrive better and faſter than if it were | room for the cyon; which being put in, the bark is to be ſo 
e ediately in the ground, there to live on coarſe diet, | managed, as that it may fall cloſe to the ſtock, and edges of 
pr :arder of digeſtion: and the fruit produced, by this |. the cyon. LEE 
* preparation in the cyon, muſt be finer and further | GRAFTING by pproach, called alſo inarching, and ablaFation. 

. than if fed immediately from the more imperfectly | See ABLACTATION, | | 
an 4 and altered juices of the ſtock. 3 . Whip-GRarTinG, or Tongue-GRAFTTIxG, is a ſort of 
The con, to ſay no more, is ſomewhat in the condition of grafting in the rind, proper for ſmall ſtocks, from an inch 
. fretus in utero, fed from the mother's blood: or, at leaſt, diameter to a quarter of an inch. Mr. London ſpeaks of 
ö in that of the infant after excluſion, fed with the mother's Jer as the moſt effectual way of any, and that moſt in 

| * uſe. 8 e 
"PA or kinds of engrafting are various; as grafting | In this, the ſtock and cyon are always to be of the ſame big- 
* he cleft, grafting in the rind, whip grafting, grafting by neſs. The cyon to be ſloped off a full inch, or more; and the 
anch, ſcutcheon grafting, root grafting, reiterated | like is to be done to the ſtock ; and ſo the one to be tied to the 
ing, grafting on branches, Ce. other. Otherwiſe, the top of the ſtock being cut off, a 
atus, or inſtruments uſed herein, are ſaws to cut | ſhoulder is to be made in the graft : and the reſt to be per- 

© the heads: of, ſtocks; knives to make clefts ; a chiſſel to] | formed as already ſhewn under grafting in the rind. 
are away the wood clay, mixed with horſe-dung, to This method is alſo improved by what they call tipping, or 
Gent freezing, and with tanners hair, to prevent cracking; tonguing; which is, the making a ſlit with a knife in the bare 
© bas firings, or. woollen-yarn, to tie the grafts with, | part of the ſtock, downwards; and the like in the ſloped face 
{ grafting wax. See Wax. . Pr of the cyon, upwards : then joining them, by thruſting one 
\FTING in the cleft, or flock, called alſo fit-GRAFTING, | ſlice into the other, till the bare place of the cyon cover that 


oy the moſt antient, and ordinary wy We have a very | Of the ſtock, | 

[0s : 5 g + . 9 » v. 1 . Side-GR ING. In hi : hi oy .*. * . . 
gh Lutiful deſcription” of it in Virgil, II. Georg. v. 78. it is | 914e-GRAFTIN n this, the cyon is prepared as in whip 
t thi jel uſed for middle-ſized ſtocks, from one to two inches | - g7a/ting ; but the head of the ſtock. is not cut off. Only, from 
8 de neter. Its ſeaſon is in the months of January, February, a ſmooth part on the weſt ſide, ſo much of the bark is pared 


March. — The method, as now practiſed, is thus: off as the cyon will cover ; then flitting both cyon and ſtock, 
The bead of the ſtock being ſawn, or cut off, ſmooth and as in the laſt article, they bind the two together, and cloſe 
en; 2 perpendicular cleft is made therein, nearly two them up with clay, At the year's end, the top of the ſtock 


= es deep, with a ftrong knife, or chiſſel, as near the pith | 1s cut off at the grafted place, flopewiſe ; and the place is 

. my be to miſs it. In this cleft, the grafting chiſſel, or covered with clay. 5 

oh je, is put to keep it open. The.graft, or cyon, is pre- Scutcheen-GRAFTING, is another method of grafting in the 
; ſe | 


wed by cutting it aſlope, in form of a wedge, to ſuit the rind, practiſed in June, July, and Auguſt ; when the bark 

kt; only leaving a ſmall ſhoulder on each fide : and, when will not part from the ſtock. It is performed, by ſlitting the 

c is to be placed exactly in the cleft, ſo, as that the inner bark of the ſtock in form of the capital letter T, looſening it 
uk of the cyon may aptly, and cloſely, join to the inner | with the point of a knife, and clapping in a cyon, prepared as 
art of the bark, or rind of the ſtock ; in the dextrous per- above. See SCUTCHEON. TOE 

mance-of which, the chief ſecret conſiſts. If the cleft | Crown-GRarTING, is when four or more grafts are placed 


ron lach too tight, a ſmall wedge may be left in it to bear the | round the ſtock, between the bark and the rind, ſomewhat 
"1. tek, And, laſtly, the cleft is covered over with clay; or | in the manner of a crown. — This is only practiſed in the 
ther, as M. Gentil adviſes, with moſs, or the freſh bark of] larger trees, which are capable of receiving a number of 
tee bound on with ofier. e a grafts, and are too big to be cloven.— The method is in all 
The reader, who would have this in more elegant terms, may | reſpects the ſame as that already delivered for grafting in the 
3 furniſhed with them from Virgil: „%% $3 Wk ES EE. 
jel, Ait rurſum enodes trunci reſecantur, & alte Root- GRAFTING, is a modern invention, treated on at large 
. Nndiuur in ſalidum cuneis via . deinde ferace. by Agricola: its intention is ſomewhat different from the 
4 Platte immittuntur e nec longum tempus, & ingens former, being for the propagation, or multiplication, f 
Fed, | Exil ad cœlum ramis felicibus arbos, - 1 plants, 5 3 1 | | 
| Miraturque novas frondeis, & non ſua poma. To perform this, take a graft, or ſprig of a young tree, 
0 irTInG in the rind, or ſboulder-GRATTIxd, called alſo | which you intend to propagate; and a ſmall piece of the root 
d. ibid, kng, and packing 3 is practiſed in the latter end of April, or of another tree of the ſame kind, or of a kind very like it ; or 
ly ret knning of May.— The method is as follows: Ch | elſe pieces of roots cut off of other trees, in tranſplanting z 7 
id, M top of the ſtock is cut off in a ſmooth, ſtrait place: | and whip-graft them together: obſerving, that the two buts 
to ac the cyon, or graft, is prepared by cutting it on one fide | | ends of the graft and root be united, and that the rind of the 
me of WF" the joint, or ſeam, don flopewiſe, making the ſlope | root join that of the graft, Theſe may, afterwards, bg | 
h the ml wut an inch long; and obſerving its bent, that ſo, when planted out at pleaſure, and the piece of root will draw the ſap, FE © 
er tree d cyon is fixed to .the ſtock, it may ſtand nearly upright. and feed the graft, as the ſtock does the other way. | 
certain It the top of the ſlope, they make a ſhoulder, whereby it is | This way of propagation is very eaſy and expeditious ; roots 
e art of drelt on the lope of the ſtock. The whole ſlope is to be plain] being more plentiful than ſtocks: by this method the pieces 


nd {mooth, that it may lie even to the fide of the ſtock. of roots of one crab-ſtock, or apple-ſtock, will ſerve for 20 
8 to the length of the cyon, for a ſtandard-tree, it may lie or 30 apple graff5, and the like of other trees. The ſame is 
wut four inches from the ſhoulder; but for a dwarf, or | * alſo an excellent way for raiſing of tender trees, that will 
nll-tree, ſix inches. The cyon being prepared ; the outſide | hardly bear being grafted in the ſtock. . Add, that trees thus 


t might 
id ſtreng 


"ling lied to the weſt, or ſouth-weſt fide of the ſtock, and its | grafted, bear ſooner, and are more eaſily dwarfed, than thoſe 
the flake th and breadth meaſured thereon; which done, the bark | done any other way. | | . 

the t i the ſtock is cut away to thoſe dimenſions, that the cut part | Reiterated GRAFTING, or grafting by @ double, or triple in- 
the bull i the cyon may fit it,, Wherein, regard is to be had to the ciſion, is another method mentioned by Agricola : to perform 


doneſs of the ſtock, and the thickneſs of the bark, to pro- which, firſt graft a good cyon on a ſtock, and cut it away to 


omewbal portion the length and breadth of the chip thereto; otherwiſe one half, or a third part; then fix another graft to it, of a 
all out e pallages of the juice in_the ſtock and cyon will not meet. | better kind ; and a third to that: for ſtill, the oftener a tree 
The % laying.the cut-part of the cyon on that of the ſtock, | is engrafted, the finer fruit it produces. | 55 EE 
8 or dul wy bind them together with woollen yarn, and cover the | By this method, that author aſſures us, he produced Muſcat 
inge the -1 with clay an inch above, and as far below the ſtock's pears, that were admirable ; making, at firſt, uſe of a ſtock 
oþ then M d working it round the cyon, till it become ſharp at top, grafted with a pound-pear, on which he grafted a ſummet 


SY e rain may run down it. - Bon Chretien; and when the branch of this latter had ſhot, 
> method has ſeveral advantages over the former: as that | he grafted on it a cyon of Bergamot; which he alſo cut, and 
wound heals up.ſooner.; and that, in the mean time, it is] grafted on it a cyon of a Muſcat pear. _ <7 Ag 

*1 danger from the weather; that it does leſs injury to the | ENGRAFTING of branches, Agricola mentions as a very certain 
bs and grafts, as avoiding thoſe ſevere ſplittings and pinch-'| and profitable operation, beſt practiſed on large, full- grown, 
þ that the bark is more eaſily placed in the paſſage of the] and even old trees, Shs Becks: 5 

? IE, than in the cleft: that the graft thrives and ſhoots'| To do this, half or more of the branches muſt be lopped off, 


take 100 * Wyn vigour, and bears ſooner, in this way than in that: | and grafts of three or four years old be applied to them ; e 
: for it bl which It is practicable on ſmaller ſtocks than the other, care to have ſtakes, or other things, to ſupport them again! 
intent, t muſt have a good body, and conſiſtence, before they | the wind, Gr. | | Sr OS 
3 without er cleaving, | e I He adds, that by this method, you will have, a | 
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ENGRA 


The other inſtruments are, a cuſhion, or ſand- bag, to lay 


ol black cloth, or hat, to fill up the ſtrokes, that it may ap- 


the ſame year, at leaſt, the ſecond or third, ſuch a quantity 

of fruit, as the youngeſt and ſoundeſt tree would hardly pro- 
, quce-: - |: 4. the | 1 
ENGRAFTING of the ſmall - pox. See Ixocul Ariox. 


ENGRAILED, or Ido AILE D, in heraldry (from the French 


Trefle, hail) is when a thing is repreſented with its edges 
ragged, or notched circularly, as if broken by ſomething falling 
__ on it.—See Tab. Herald. fig. 56. 5 8 
It differs from indented, in that the breaches there are all in 
ſtrait lines; but here ſemicircular : and from invected, in 
that the points of the little arches are turned inwards towards 
the middle of the field; which, in invected, are turned out- 


wards... See INDENTED, and INvECTED.—Spelman ex- 
preſſes it in Latin by imbricatus, others by ingrediatus, and 


athers oy 4 | 2 Ren 
NG *, or GRavins, the art, or act, of cutting 
metals, and precious ſtones, and repreſenting figures, letters, 


and other matters, thereon. wo 5 
»The word is a compound of the prepoſition in, and the 
Greek ypaoe,, I write, Though Menage, after Salmaſius, 
deriyes it from the Latin cavare, to hollow); others from 
- | the Latin, graphiare; and others from the German, graben, 


q. d. odere, to dig out. In Latin it is called ſculptura, and | 


. 8 2 Te 
- Entraving is properly a branch of ſculpture z though with us 
it — e uiſhed from ſculpture; as the 
latter, popularly called carving, expreſſes the forming of 
figures, &c. emboſſed, or in relievo; and the latter, thoſe 
indented, or in creux. _ 3 
Among the French, the term engraving, graveure, is of more 
extent. It includes all kind of ſculpture, both that performed 
with the chiſſel and knife, on marbles and woods, in re- 


lievo; and that in metals, ſtones, &c. with the graver, in- 


: dented. N 1 1 3 
Engraving is divided into ſeveral branches, according to the 


matters it is practiſed on, and the manner of er by ? 

ed | 

5 2 the name of cutting in word 3 that on metals with aqua 
for 


The original way of engraving on wood is now diſtingui 
tis, is called etching; that by the knife, burniſher, punch, 


and ſcraper, mezzotinto z that on ſtones, for tombs, &c. |. 
carving or None · cutting; and laſtly, that performed with the | 


graver on metals, as copper, braſs, ſteel, ſilyer, Sc. as alſo on 


precious ſtones, cryſtals, &c. retains alone the primitive de-] fame 
: * _ |- diluted in water. | 
As to emeralds, hyacinths, amethyſts, garnets, ag 


* Nomination of engraving. . | 
Engraving is an art, for the greateſt part, of modern inven- 
tion; having its riſe no earlier than the 16th century. The 


antients, it is true, practiſed engraving on precious ſtones and | 
_ cryſtals, with very good ſucceſs ; and there are ſtill many of | 
their works remaining, equal to any production of the later | 


ages. But the art of engraving on plates, and blocks of wood, 

to afford prints, or impreſſions, was not known till after the 
invention of painting in oil. ) Ot Wer POLO 

The diſcovery is aſcribed to Mafo Finiguerra, a goldſmith of 

Florence; who having uſed to take impreſſions of every thing 

he cut, in clay; and to caſt melted ſulphur in this mould; at 

length hit ona way of taking the impreſſions thereof on paper, 


by ſmearing this figure of ſulphur with oil and lamp-black. | . 


See PRINTING. | | 2 8 | 
The ſecret ſoon got abroad, and coming to the hands of Al- 
bert Durer and Lucas, they greatly improved it, and began 


to engrave on wood and copper, in which they ſucceeded to | 


_ admiration. 3 5 
ENGRAVING in copper, is employed in repreſenting diverſe ſub- 
jects, as portraits, hiſtories, landſchapes, foliages, figures, 


buildings, &c. either after paintings, or after deſigns made for | 


the purpoſe. 


It js performed either with the graver, or with aqua ſortis.— | 


For the firſt, there needs but little apparatus, and few inſtru- 


ments. The plate you work on, being well poliſhed, is 


covered over with a thin ſkin of virgin wax, and on this, the 
- draught, or deſign, done in black lead, red chalk, or other 
ungummed matter, is laid ; and rubbed down for the wax to 


take off, The deſign thus transferred upon the wax, is traced | 


through on the copper, with a point or needle : then heating 
the plate, and taking off the wax, the ſtrokes remain; to be 

| followed, heightened, &c. according to the tenor of the de- 
ſign, with the gtaver, which is to be very ſharp, and well 
tem 


In th conduct of the graver conſiſts all the art; for which! 
chere are no rules to be given; all depending on the habitude, | 


_ diſpoſition, and genius, of the artiſt, 


the plate on, to give it the neceſlary turns and motions.— A 
burniſher, round at one end, and uſually flattiſh at the other, 
to rub out flips and failures, and to ſoften the ſtrokes, &c.— A 
ſcraper, to pare off the ſurface, on occaſion. And a rubber 


| pear how the work proceeds. 

EnGRAvING in copper with aqua fortis. See the article 
ETCHING. 3 1 

ExGRAvIXG on precious Ames, is the repreſenting of figures, or 


| The att of engraving on precious ſtones, is one of t 


choſe it for their ſeal. 


century; when one John of Florence, 


in them. 


mond or emery.— The diamond, which is the hardeſl. 2 
moſt perfect of all precious ſtones, is only cut by itſelf, 
With its own matter, A 

The firſt thing is to cement two rough diamonds to the en 
of two ſticks, big enough to hold them ſteady by, in d 


formed with a kind of mill, that turns a wheel of le 


with oil of olives: and when the diamond is to he « 


on a pewter-wheel, Lapis lazuli, opal, &c. are poliſh 


| Pieces of iron placed upright, as in the turners late; 4 


end of one of the axes, are fitted the proper tools, being 


ENGRAVING on Steel, is chiefly employed 


| counters ſtill leſs than that of coins. 


S 


devices, either in relievo | or indented, on diyere, 1 W, 
hard, poliſhed ſtones. 1 x verſe kings of 


in the antients excelled ; there being diverſe — Where, 
cornelians, and onyx's, which ſurpaſs any thing 95 Fats, 
the moderns have produced. Pyrgoteles among the D kind 
and Dioſcorides under the firſt emperors of Rome. _ 
moſt eminent engravers we read of: the former * 
eſteemed by Alexander, that he forbad any bod 2 lo 
engrave his head: and Auguſtus's head, engraver k ſe to 
latter, was found ſo beautiful, that the ſuccecding pero 

l 


FSEES — e Ss S rs 


All the polite arts having been buried under the ruins df 
Roman empire, the art of engraving on ſtones met the fy 
fate. It was retrieved in Italy, at the beginning of the * 

nt: | and after him 55 
minic of Milan, performed works of this kind no wa t 
deſpiſed. : | | Wie 

From that time, ſuch ſculptures became common ; 
| Europe, and particularly in Germany, whence great numbe 
were ſent into other countries; but they came ſhort of 
beauty of thoſe of the antients ; eſpecially thoſe on precio 
: ſtones 3 for as to thoſe on cryſtal, the ermans, and ad 

their example, the French, c. have ſucceeded well en 


„ 


| 


In this branch of engraving, they make uſe either of the di 


hands; and to rub or grind them againſt each other, tillthy 
be brought to the figure deſired. The duſt, or you 
rubbed off, ſerves afterwards to poliſh them; which is pe 


wter, or copper. . ES 
e diamond is fixed in a braſs diſh, and thus applied 


the wheel, which is covered with a diamond-duft; mixed 
facet-wiſe, they apply firſt one face, then another, tot 


wheel. | 30D io wr | 
Rubies, ſapphires, and topazes, are cut and formed 
ſame way, on a copper wheel; and poliſhed with tip 


and other of the ſofter ſtones, they are cut on a leaden whe 
moiſtened with emery and water; and poliſhed with trip 


a wooden wheel. | 
To faſhion and engrave vaſes of agat, cryſtal, lapis lazuli 
the like, they have a kind of lathe, like that of the pewtere 
excepting, that whereas the latter is to hold the veſſels, i 
are to be wrought with proper tools; the former gene 
holds the tools, which are turned by a wheel, and 
veſſel is held to them to be cut and engraved ; Either in 
lievo, or otherwiſe : remembring from time to ume 
moiſten the tools with diamond-duſt and oil; or, at 
with emery and water. DIETS | 
To engrave figures or devices on any of theſe ſtones, & 


NCRAVIN 
ws, an 


dnders, 


poliſhed; ſuch as medals, or ſeals, S. they uſe a lite ſr the 


CRAVIN 
GROSS 
kyle cha 


GROSSIN 


wheel, the two ends of whoſe axis are received within 
be brought cloſer, or. ſet farther apart, at pleaſure. A 


tight by a ſcrew. Laſtly, the wheel is turned by the foot; 
the ſtone. applied by the hand to the tool; and thus 
and conducted as occaſion requires. 
The tools are generally of iron, ſometimes of braſs. 
their form, it is various, butit generally bears ſome reſemdl 
to chiſſels, gouges, &c. Some have ſmall round heads like 
tons; others, like ferrels, to take the pieces out; dg! 
&c. Theſe tools are not applied directly againft the i 
but, as it were, ſidewiſe; thus wearing, and 27 f. 
grinding off the ſubſtance, And ſtill, whether it be 1 
or letters, or characters, the manner of application 
ſame. ' The tools, as above obſeryed, are to be 5 
moiſtened with diamond -duſt, and oil of olives. ** 
ſtone is engraven, they poliſh it on a wheel of b. Eid 
of hogs-briſtles, with tripoli. For the larger, and 9 
works, they have copper, or pewter tools, on 5 | 
poliſh the ground, or plain parts, with tripoli, Ni 
they apply after the ſame manner, as thoſe ber 
graving is performed. | 


ulhes, 


in eis 
matrices, and dies, proper for ſtriking coins, i 
counters. pn * ” 
The method of engraving, with the inſtrumen me 75 
ſame for coins, as for medals and counters: et ny 
conſiſts in their greater, or leſs relievo; the 2. and! 
being much lefs conſiderable than that of med , 


ENI 


a ich are in felievo, and ſerve for making the creux, 

dm Wie the matrices, and dies: though, ſometimes, he 

| 455 immediately with the creux ; but it is only when the 
joten 
de 


Jed work is to be cut very ſhallow. The firſt thing is, 
5 ze and depth required; and from this wax he graves his 


ch. . | a 

i is a piece of ſteel, or, at leaſt, of iron and ſteel 

hs pane which, before they temper or harden it, the in- 
wy d figure, whether a head, or a reverſe, 1s cut, or carved, 
te evo, The inſtruments uſed in this graving in relievo, 
a Kong much the ſame as thoſe wherewith the finiſhing of 
3 in creux is effected, are of ſteel: the principal are, 


gout iſhed, they give it a very high temper, that it may 

pup : _ the ard; the CERES wo es it is ſtruck, 
| impreſſion to the matrice. 

4 55 call matrice, or matrix, is a piece of good ſteel, of 
abic form, called alſo the dye ; whereon the relievo of the 

4 ch is ſtruck in creux: it is called matrix, becauſe in the 
ities or indentures, thereof, the coins, or medals, ſeem 

Sy or generated, as animals are in the matrix of their 


imoreſſions of the punch, they make it red-hot ; and, 
1 the punch thereon in this ſtate, they proceed to 
touch up, or finiſh, the ſtrokes and lines, where, by reaſon of 


eve, with ſome of the tools above-mentioned. 
The figure thus finiſhed, they proceed to engrave the relt of 
de medal; as the mouldings of the border, the engrailed 
"ring, letters, &c. all which, particularly the letters, and 

ning, or engrailment, are performed with little ſteel 
punches, well tempered, and very ſharp. Add, that as they 
ſometimes make uſe of punchions, to engrave the creux of the 
marix; ſo, on ſome occaſions, they make uſe of the creux of 
the matrix, to engrave the relievo of the punch. 


* 


Jo ſee, and judge of the engraving in creux, divers means 
have been deviſed, to take the impreſſions therefrom, as the 
volk proceeds: ſometimes they make uſe of a compoſition 
of common wax, turpentine, and lamp-black; which, always 
retaining its ſofineſs, eaſi'y takes the impreſſion of the part of 
the graving it is applied to: but this only ſerving to ſhew 
de work piece-meal, they have had recourſe to other ways, 


kcond, with melted ſulphur, managed the ſame way; and the 
third, proper only where the graving is ſhallow, by laying a 
piece of {oit paper on the graving, and over the paper a leaf 
of lead; when, giving two or three blows with a hammer on 
the lead, the paper takes the impreſſion of the work. 
When the matrix is quite finiſhed, they temper it, rub it wel] 
with a 8 and clean out the ſtone again with a 


lui bru 


ich tripe 


poliſhel 


las, Sc. 


ker engraven. See Letter FOUNDERY. : Ps 
KGRAVING of ſeals, ſtamps, punchions, marking trons, gilding 
rs, and other matters, for goldſmiths, pewterers, book- 


1 bnders, Ic. either in relievo, or indenture, is performed 
n 10 er the manner laſt deſcribed. 2 | 
: th CRAVING in wood. See CUT TING in 200d. 


\GROSSING, the writing a deed over fair, and in proper 


, idle characters. See Cory, CALLIGRAPHUsS, Ce. 
_ oo osme, in matters of trade, ſignifies the buying up any 
18, 


ummodity in the groſs; or foreſtalling the market. See 
ORESTAL, | 


NGUICHE, in heraldry, is applied to the great mouth of a 


« 


de horn itſelf, 


Microſcope, See MICROSCOPE. 
Re ere 
Muhc, 


$ Mr, Malcolm, we do not ſee. It was by all acknow- 
bd ſo difficult, that few could practiſe it. We” 


my depend, Thoſe of the enharmonic are, thay die/is, 


- E tonus, 


ther 


tting pal 
u gi 47 


1 0 : . 0 a 
In ic; and diatonic. See DiaToric, and CHROMATIC. 
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f ieſis. ce tie article DIERSIò. 

I, TAN See the article INHERITANCE, 
dee the article ENIGMA. 
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Jo ſoften this ſteel, that it may more eaſily take 


their neneſs, or the too great relievo, they are any thing de- 


1 ſbew the whole figure. The firſt, by pouring melted lead 
aa piece of paper, and clapping the matrice thereon; the 


and, laſtly, poliſh it with oil and emery: in this 
condition it is fit for the mill, to be uſed to ſtiike coins, me- 


After the like manner are the matrices for caſting of printing | 


ung horn, when it has a rim of a different colour from 
GYSCOPE, a machine better known under the name of | 
NIC, the laſt of the three genera, or kinds, of 
The enharmanic genus is ſaid to have been thus called by rea- 
of its ſuperior excellence; though wherein that conlifts, 

* ſeveral genera are divid.d into diaſtems, upon which the 


, tonum; thoſe of the chromatic, the hemitonium, and tri- 
mum; and, in the diatonic, the hemitonium, or limma, 


. theſe general names, which diſtinguiſh the genera, 
are ſ veral different intervals, or ratio's, which conſti- 
ai, or colores generum, or ſpecies of enharmonic, 


— 


— 


EN $ 


the engraver in ſteel uſually begins with punches, or pun- ENIXUM Sal, among many of the chemiſts, 4 neutral falt; 


neither acid nor alcaline, but participating of both. _ 
Such are, common ſalt, nitre, alum, vitriol, &c. See SALT; 

ITRE, ALLUM, ViTRIoOL, Cc. others apply it to pecu- 
liar ſalts of this general kind. 


his figures; then he moulds them in white wax, of ENMANCHE“, in heraldry, is when a chief has two lines 


drawn from the middle of the upper edge, to the ſides, the 
depth of half the chief; the two lines including an obtuſe 
angle, whoſe vertex is the centre of the top of the chief. See + 
Tab. Herald. fig. 49. "bs : 
The heralds conceive this, as bearing ſome reſemblance to 
ſleeves ; whence the etymology of the word, from the French 
manche, ſleeve. It differs from chappe, where the lines come 
from the top to the bottom of the chief. - 


of divers kinds, chiſſels, flatters, &c. when the [ENNEADECAETERIS#®, in chronology; a cycle, or period, 


of nineteen ſolar years. | 
The word is Greek, tyy2aſexaf]ngg; formed of 27e, nine; 
den, ten; and &, year. | | | 

Such is the lunar cycle invented by Meton, at the end where- 
of the moon returns to the ſame point from which it de- 
parted. Whence the Jews, Athenians, and other nations, 
who were minded to accommodate the lunar months to the 
ſolar year, made uſe of the enneadecatteris; .allowing to 
_ of the years thirteen months apiece, and to the reſt 
twelve. | | 

The Jewiſh ENNEADECAETER1S is properly a cycle of 19 
lunar years, beginning from molad tohu, and returning again 
and again; whereof, every 34, 6h, 81h, 11, 14), 17", and 
19*, are emboliſmic, or of 383 days, 21 hours, apiece; the 
reſt common, or of 354 days, 8 hours, apiece. See YEAR. 
—Conſequently, the Jewiſh enneadecaeteris is 6939 days, 18 


houts. 


ENNEAG ON, in geometry, a figure of nine angles, and 


nine ſides. WET 
The word is formed of ev, nine; and yore, angle. 
In fortification, ENNEaGon denotes a place with nine ba- 
ſtions. See Fox TIFIED Place, | 


ENNEATICAL Days are every ninth day of a ſickneſs; 


which, ſome imagine, naturally occaſion a great alteration, 


either for the better, or worſe. | 
ENNEATICAL Tears are every ninth year of a man's life. See 


 CLIMACTERIC. - 


ENORMOUS®*, ſomething exceſſive, or monſtrous, eſpe- 


cially in bulk. The Coloſſus of Rnodes was of an enormous 
ſtature, | - | 
* The word is formed of the privative e, and norma, rule; g. d. 
void of, or contrary to, rule, or meaſure ; contra normam, In 
the corrupt ages of Latinity, they uſed i»normis, and inormis. 
In the French juriſprudence, læſio enormis, enormous damage, 
is that which exceeds half the value of the thing ſold. 


ENQUEST, or Inquesr, in law, denotes an inquiſition of 


a jury by hearing of witneſſes. 

vil and criminal, within this realm.—In civil cauſes, after 
proof is made, on either fide, of ſo much as each party thinks 
good for himſelf; if the doubt be in the effeR, it is referred 
to the diſcretion of twelve indifferent men, impanelled by the 
ſheriff for that purpoſe.; and as the bring in their verdict, ſo 
Judgment paſſeth : for the judge ſaith, the jury findeth the fact 
thus, —For the enque/t in criminal cauſes, ſee Jury. 


ENRICHED Column. See the article Coluux. 
ENROLLMENT. See the article IN ROLLMENT. 
Clerk of the ENROLLMENT of Fines. 


See CLERK of the En- 


rollments. 


ENS, EnTiTY, Being, in metaphyſics, is applied, in a getieral 


ſenſe, to every thing which the mind any oy apprehends, 
and whereof it affirms, denies, proves, or diſproves, any 
thing. —This, other philoſophers call cogitable, and intelligible z 
and the logicians, thema. PTC 


Exs, in a leſs general ſenſe, ſignifies ſomething that is, or ex- 


iſts, ſome way further than by being conceived, or being ca- 


pable of being conceived, in the mind. This is particularly 


called, ens poſitivum, or reale; poſitive, or real, being, —In 
oppoſition to which ſtands non ens. 85 


Exs, in its proper, or reſtrained ſenſe, is that to which there 


are real attributes belonging; or that which has a reality, not 

only out of the intellect, but in itſelf.— This is what is pro- 
perly meant by res, thing; and what we otherwiſe call ens 

reale, and alſo ſubſiance. | ; 
Exs rationis is that which depends wholly on the mind, or which 


exiſts _ in the imagination.—Of which they diſtinguiſh 
S: 


three kinds: ens rationis affettivum, which is done, or pro- 
duced, by the mind; as knowlege: ens rationis ſubjeftivum, 
| which is received into the mind; as ſcience : and ens rationis 
objeftrvum, which is repreſented by the mind; as a chimera, 
a golden mountain, or the like. Rt MS 4 es 
hich laſt, if it have no other manner of being, i. e. if it 
be repreſented ſo as it does not, or cannot be; it is what we 
moſt properly call ens rationis.—The generality of ſchool phi- 
loſophers, and the Peripatetics among the reſt, aſſert, that 
there are of theſe ent ia rationis oljectiua.— Others deny there 
are, or can be, any ſuch thing. | 


HAMB, 


32257 . 


his is the moſt uſual manner of trial, in all cauſes, both 4 | 
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Ents, or Bun primum, among chemiſts, denotes the ot effi 


cacious part of any natural mixt N whether animal, vege- 
ali 


. table, or foſſil; wherein all the qualities, or virtues, of the 
ingredients of the mixt, are comprehended in a little com- 


hy. | | 
aracelſus pretends to have been able to ſeparate the ens pri- 


mum from bodies, and with it to effect prodigious things to- 
wards the renovation and reſtoration of youth: but his pro- 
+ - Cefles are ſo obſcurely delivered, that nobody has been in- 
4Yuced to try them. 8 TOP | 
Mr. Boyle gives us a proceſs, from M. Le Febure, whereby 
the ens primum, or eſſence of baum, is eaſily obtained: he 
adds, that the effects of an ens of baum, thus drawn, are no 
8 inferior to thoſe of Paracelſus; and inſtances in a ſpe- 
ial friend of his, upon whoſe taking it only for a fortnight, 
the nails of his hands and feet fell off, and were ſucceeded by 
a ſet of new ones; which convinced him ſo far of its efficacy, 
that he left off taking it himſelf : but, giving ſome of it to an 
old woman of 8 of age, who ſerved in the houſe, 
it produced the menſes again; and that ſo copiouſly, as won- 
derfully to ſtartle the woman. | Yo 
Upon giving a little of it to an old hen, her feathers began to 
- moult on the ſixth day, and ſhe grew ſtark- naked; but, be- 
fore a fortnight was over, ſhe had others in their room, which 
were fairer, and better coloured, than the former. 
The relation is odd enough: yet, conſidering the hand we have 
it from, and how eaſily the thing is tried, it is much ne-body 
has yet attempted to proſecute it. The proceſs is thus: 


* 


Having gathered, e. gr. ſome baum, or other fitting plant, 


at the proper ſeaſon and time; beat it into a pulp in a marble 
mortar ; and, putting it into a bolt-head hermetically fealed, 
+ digeſt it forty days in a dunghil, or other analogous heat: this 


— 


/ 
\ 
of ww ” 4 
1 I £ , 
* b . 
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He has the charge of the enſign in battle; and ens 
the captain is to take it in his ſtead.— The eben 


| * in hi uber 
9 of the e . in his TY, ſuppl 0 pre 
ENTABLATURE®, in architecture, is that part of n c, 
of column which is over the capital; comprehendin, oY IE 
chitrave, frize, and corniche. See ARCHiTRay: F 7 IN 
and CORNICHE, YN | Char vy. 
The word ſeems formed of the Latin tabulatum, or 2 ” 
mentum. | 2 | 2 - 
The entablature is alſo called the trabeation ; ang, by Vi u 
vius and Vignola, ornament. It is different in the fn 
orders: indeed, it conſiſts of the three grand parts, or oy INTE 


ſions, above-mentioned, in all; but thoſe 
mag or leſs, number of particular mem 
ions, as the orders are more or leſs rich. 
Vignola makes the entab/ature a quarter of the height of ty 
whole column, in all the orders. | | 
In the Tuſcan and Doric, the architrave, frize, and corn 
are all of the ſame height; in the Ionic, Corinthian = 
Compoſite, the whole entablature being fifteen parts; * of 
them are allowed for the architrave, four for the frize, ww 
ſix for the corniche. See Ionic, CoRix THIAN, &. 
ENTABLATURE, or ENTABLAMENT, is ſometimes allo ua 
for the laſt row of ſtones on the top of the wall of a building 
whereon the timber and the covering reſt. 
As this is. frequently made to project beyond the naked of the 
wall to carry off the rain, ſome authors call it, in Latin, fall 
licidium, or drip.—Such an entablature does not ſtand out fy 
enough: it lets the water fall on the foot of the wall, 
ENTAIL, in law, ſignifies fze tail, or fee entailed; that is 
abridged, curtailed, or limited to certain conditions, $ 
Fee, and TAII.— For the dockin 


parts conſiſt of , 
bers, or ſubdii. 


done, take out the matter, which will now be more liquid g of an entail; ſce Docks 

than before; and, ſeparating from it the dregs, or groſſer parts, ING, and RECOVERY. 3 „ the im: 
digeſt it anew in a gentle bath, that the remaining groſſer parts ENTE“, in heraldry, literally implies engrafted ; and is uſed, by traordi 
may alſo ſubſide : filtrate it, and add to it the fixed ſalt drawn] the foreign heralds, to expreſs a method of marſhalling, lit 1. 
from the former dregs, dried and calcined: to the liquor, thus known among us. Vet we have an inſtance of it in th an 
prepared, add equal parts of the liquor of good ſea-falt, well] fourth grand quarter of his majeſty's royal enſign; whol: i 
purified and melted, and then let to run per deliguium: laſtly, | blazon is, Brunſwic and Lunenburgh impaled with anten ve 
ſeal up the mixture in a bolt-head, and expoſe it to the ſun ſix] Saxony, ent? in point. | 2 
weeks longer; at the end of which term, the ens primum of ENTELECHIA, ENTEAEXETA, a Greek term, by wiid " 
the plant will be found ſwimming on the liquor, in a liquid, | Ariſtotle defines the ſoul; and which, not occurring in u M. De 
tranſparent form, ſometimes of a green, and ſometimes a red- other author, has given the critics and philoſophers infinite per whereb 
iſh, colour, according to the plant uſed. : lexity to diſcover its true meaning: See SOUL. furpriſy 
Exs Veneris, or Flower of Venus, a chemical preparation from | Hermolaus Barbarus is even ſaid to have conſulted the daf The ſv 

vitriol, firſt.publiſhed by Mr. Boyle; held a ſpecific in the] about it; after which, in his paraphraſe on Themiſtius, whe 3 be 
rickets, and much commended in nervous caſes, obſtinate ca | ther from the devil, or himſelf, we know not, he renders1it! Enthuſ, 
chexies, loſs of appetite, and obſtructions of all kinds, | Perfect thabia, which is not a whit the clearer. branche 
It is prepared by ſubliming equal parts of the powder of Cy- Cicero, whoſe interpretation ſhould be preferable to that of a This is 
prus vitriol- (calcined till it is of a dark colour), and of fal modern, defines entelechia (Tuſcul. 9. L. I. C. 1.) to be, 2 ſulptu 
ammoniac, into the form of yellow. flowers.—lt has its name | fan, continued, and perpetual mation: whence it ſhould ſeen of art, 
from the particles of Venus, copper, therein, imparted by the] that Ariſtotle took the foul for the mode of the body; a c prieſteſ] 
" vital. 5 | | I tions motion being, doubtleſs, a mode of my . elſe but 
ENSCONCED, in the military art. See the article In- | The common Peripatetics hold entelechia to lignify a; and contorl 
$concep. under it, ſuppoſe the form of the compound, or animal, ü ke, alſc 
ENSEMBLE, a French term, ſometimes uſed in our lan-] be underſtood. —Accordingly, ſome define it, any a2, ue There 
| bene literally ſignifying together, or one with another :— ther ſubſtantial, or accidental, conſidered as capable of 1 ſome m 
ing formed from the Latin in, and mul. forming fome operation in the body.— Others define it 208 and tha 
In architecture we ſay, the enſemble, or tout enſemble, of a | ftantial 4%, whereby a thing is, what it is, in ſubſtance. hi. 
building; meaning the whole work, or compoſition, confi- | Laſtly, Other, and thoſe the lateſt Peripatetics, agret, Of ralon a 
dered together, and not in parts; and ſometimes, alſo, the the ac, or entelechia, whereby Ariſtotle meant to explain ungrour 
relative proportion of the parts to the whole.—All thoſe pieces | nature of the ſoul, is either ſome mode of the body, 28 mon * fo 
of building make a fine enſemble. or it is nothing at all. And thus the Peripatetic notion cons _ 
To ＋ e well of a ſtatue, or other work, of ſculpture, one round to that of Cicero. a ES mn 
muſt firſt examine, whether the enſemble be good. ENTENDEMENT, in law. See the article Ir ae 
The tout enſemble of a painting is er which reſults | * MENT. ES | ile Cot 3 
from the diſtribution of the ſeveral objects, or figures, whereof [EN TERFERING, in the manage. See the artic n - 
the whole is compoſed. —This picture is good, taking th: | TING. _ | 6 | 1 on 
parts ſ tely; but the tout enſemble is naught. ENTEROCELE*, ENTEPOKHAH, in medicine, 2 rope _ , 
ENSIFORMIS Cartilage. See the article XI FTROI DRS. or deſcent, of the inteſtines. - 5 niſeq ; 
ENSIGN, in the military art, a banner, or colours, under * The word is formed of the Greek ego, inteſtine ; an * t 
© which the ſoldiers are ranged, according to the different com- _— 35 herein l the F 
panies, or parties, they belong to. See FLAC, Colours, | The enterocele is a kind of hernia, or rupture, Wy wn = per 
and STANDARD. ; | inteſtines, and particularly the ilium, fall either into the gr Der 
The Turkiſh * are horſes tails ; thoſe of the Europeans | or the ſcrotum. See Hernia. | which be m n 
are pieces of talfety, with divers figures, colours, arms, and | There are two kinds of enterocele ; the perfect, Woe tation 
devices, thereon. Xenophon tells us, that the en/igns, borne pens when the inteſtine falls into the ſcrotum 3. the 1 6 
by the Perſians, was a golden eagle on a white ſſag; the Co- Veet, when it only falls into the groin. an or ene — yp" 
' rinthians bore the winged horſe, or Pegaſus, in theirs ; the | The next cauſe of the enterocele is, the relaxations in the i ary 
Athenians, an owl; the Meſſenians, 8 letter M; the | fion, of the lower part of the peritonzum, where li, UM Te 
Lacedzmonians, the A. | . | teſtiiis are contained. The remote cauſes are, great W ve 
The Romans had a great diverſity of enfigns : the wolf, mi- violent exerciſes, great coughs, frequent vomiting) A there the 
notaur, horſe, boar, and, at length, the eagle; where they * c. whence it is, that children are much ſub) as trull * 
Popped. N the ſecond year of the con- | — The remody is chiefly by external been daher 
ſulate of Marius. 8 1 ers. | ind | 
A military enſign, on a medal of a Roman colony, denotes it ENTERO-EPIPLOCELE, ENTEPOTIITAOKHA, 3, | This 
2 colony peopled with old ſoldiers. "MN | | rupture, wherein the inteſtines, and epiploon, 8 ton of 
Ex81GN is-alfo uſed for an officer, in the infantry, who bears the into the ſcrotum. See HERNIA.— Ine CELE: Proof R 
enſign, or colours ; by the Latins called. fignifer, and vexil-| fame as thoſe of the enterocele. See ENTEROCTY be lh 
Her. ; 1 „5 | | F ENTER de milla 

; Me 


ENT 


O. EPIPLOMPHALUS«, a kind of exomphalus, 
ia the inteſtines, and epiploon, or caul, bunch out at the | 


word is compoſed of ere, inteſtine ; e@:@Ao0, caul ; | 
aaG@, umbilicus, navel. 

YDROMPHALUS *, in medicine, a kind of 
beſide a diſplacing and bunching out] 
inteſtine, there is a deal of watery humours collected | 


formed of the Greek «7 
water; and op, navel. | 
ROLOGY (from eu reer, inteftinum, a gut; and A9, 
iſcourſe) is properly a treatiſe of the bowels.— 
nerally underſtood to include the con- 
oats of three cavities, head, breaſt, and all the viſcera, or 


Us, wherein, 


+ The word is poy, inteſtine ; ub, 


the word is ge 


MPHALUS , ENTEPOMSAAOS, in medicine, a 
exomphalus, wherein the inteſtines, being fallen out 
if their place, occaſion a tumor in the navel. See Exou- 


rd is formed of the Greek errefer, inteſtine; and 


PLEDER, in law, the diſcuſſing, or trying, a point] 
tally falling out before the principal cauſe can be deter- 
ſons being found heirs to land, by two ſeveral 
offices in one county; the king is brought in doubt, to which 
of them livery ought to be made. Before livery, therefore, 
they muſt enterplede ; that is, formal! 
which is the right heir, 
INTERRMENT), or InTERRMENT. 
ENTHUSIASM *, ENOOTEZIAZMOZ, a poetic, or prophetic, | 
rage, or fury, which tranſports the mind, inflames and raiſcs 
the imagination, and makes it conceive and expreſs things ex- 
tnordinary, and ſurpriſing, 2 
* The word is derived from 


Thus, two per 


y try between themſelves 


See INT ERRM ENT. 


the Greek erhe , or erb, a man 
animated, in an extraordinary manner, with the ſpirit of God; 
in whom God is, or whom God animates. Whence the 
verb a/ 0e, or eben., and the noun Ce-, en- 


thuſiaſm ; and ey ,ein, enthuſiaſt, a perſon ſubject to ſuch 


M. De Piles defines enthuſiaſm to be, a tranſport of the mind, 
y it is led to think and imagine things in a ſublime, | 
ſurpriſing, yet probable, manner. | | 
The ſublime he thinks a neceſlary i 
ing the proper effect, and production, of enthuſia ſm.— 
adds, contains the ſublime; as the trunk, the 


ngredient in the definition; 


branches, 
This is the enthuſiaſm felt in poetry, oratory, muſic, painting, 
ſculpture, Nc. but this enthuſiaſm, which belongs to the works 
of art, is very different from that attributed to the ſibyls, and 
prieſteſſes of the oracles, and heathen gods; which was little 
elſe but fanaticiſm, and conſiſted principally in grimace, and 
contorſions of the body. See Og ACLE, and PYTHIAN 
ſe, alſo, the preface to this book. 
dere is a degree of aſſent, ſays 
ſome men, has the ſame authority as either faith, or reaſon ; 
and that is enthuſiaſm : which, laying by reaſon, would ſet up 
relation without it; whereby, in effect, it takes away both 
raſon and revelation, and ſubſtitutes, in the room of it, the 
ungrounded fancies of a man's own brain, and aſſumes 
for a foundation, both of | opinion and conduct. 
mmediate revelation being a much eaſier way 
elabliſh their opinions, and regulate their conduct by, than 
the tedious labour of ſtrict rea oning ; it is no wonder, that 
ome have been very apt to pretend to it; eſpecially in ſuch 
of their actions and opinions as they cannot account for by 
the ordinary methods of knowlege, and principles of reaſon. 
ance we ſee, that in all ages men, in whom melancholy has 
axed with devotion, or whoſe conceit of themſelves has 
miſled them into an opinion of a greater familiarity with God, 
8 allowed others; have often flattercd themſelves with 
perſuaſion of an immediate intercourſe with the Deity, 
frequent communications from the Divine Spirit. 
minds being thus prepared, whatever groundleſs opinion 
"mes to ſettle itſelf ſtrongly upon their fancies, is an illumi- 
"on from the ſpirit of God; and whatſoever odd action 
find in themſelves an inclination to do, that impulſe is 
8 to be a call, or direction, from heaven, and muſt be 


The we take to be properly enthuſiaſm; which, though riſing 
an ide conceit of a warm, or over- weening, brain; works, 
once gets footing, more powerfully on the perſuaſions 
ons of men, than either reaſon, or revelation, or both 
g moſt forward] 


Mr. Locke, which, with 


| felf, and needs no other proof but its own evidence: they 
feel the hand of God moving them within, and the impulfes 
of the ſpirit, and cannot be miſtaken in what they fcel.— 
But, of this ſeeing and feeling, is it a perception of an incli- 
nation to do ſomething, or of the ſpirit of 804 moving that 
inclination? theſe are two very different perceptions, and 
ſhould be carefully diſtinguiſhed. her Lcd | 
If they know the thing to be a truth, they muſt doit, either 
by its own ſelf evidence, or by the rational proofs that make 
it out to be ſo: if they know it to be a truth, either of theſe 
two ways, they in vain ſuppoſe it to be a revelation; for thus 
all truths, of what kind ſoever, that men uninſpired are en- 
lightened with, come into their minds. If they ſay, they 
know it to be true, becauſe it is a revelation from God ; the 
reaſon is good: but then it will be demanded, how they know 
it to be a revelation from God? if they ſay, by the light it 
brings with it; they ſhould conſider, whether this be lying 
any more, than that it is a revelation, becauſe they believe it 
to be true: for all the light they ſpeak of, is but a ng per- 
ſuaſion of their own minds, that it is a truth; which is a very 
unſafe ground to proceed on, either in our tenets, or actions. 
True light in the mind, is nothing elſe but the evidence of the 
truth of any propoſition; and, if it be not ſelf-evident, all 
the light it can have, is from the clearneſs of thoſe proofs 
upon which it is received. See Evipence. 8 
od, when he makes the prophet, doth not unmake the man: 
he leaves his faculties in their natural ſtate, to enable him to 
judge of his inſpirations, whether they be of Divine original, 
or no. If he would have us aſſent to the truth of any propo- 
ſition, he either evidences that truth by the uſual methods of 
natural reaſon, or elſe makes it known to be a truth which he 
would have us affent to by his authority; and convinces us, 
that it is ſrom him, by ſome marks, which reaſon cannot be 
miſtaken in. ; | = | 
The holy men of old, who had revelations from God, had 
_ ſomething elſe, beſides internal light, of aſſurance in their own 
minds, to teſtify to them, that it was from God : they had 
outward ſigns to convince them, of the author of thoſe reve- 
lations ; and when they were to convince others, they had a 
| - power given them to —_ the truth of their commiſſion from 
heaven; and, by viſible ſigns, to aſſert the Divine authority 
of the meſſage they were ſent with. Moſes ſaw the buſh 
burn without being conſumed, and heard a voice out of. it. 
God, by another miracle, of his rod turned into a ſerpent, 
aſſured him, . likewiſe, of a power to teſtify his miſſion, 
oy the ſame miracle repeated before thoſe to whom he was 
ent. N 
ENTHUSIAST, EN@OTEIAETHS, a perſon poſſeſſed with 
enthuſiaſm. See ENTHUSIASM, FANATIC, &c. 
The word is uſually underſtood in an ill ſenſe.—It was applied, 
by the antients, to a ſect of her: tics, called alſo MHaſſal ans, 
and Euchites ; who, as Theodorct expreſſes it, were denomi- 
nated enthuſiaſts, by reaſon that, being poſſeſſed by the devil, 
_y believed themſelves divinely inſpired. See Mass ALIANs, 
and EUCHITES. . 5 | 1 
Among us, enthuſiaſt is of like import with Fanatic; and is 
applied to the Quakers, the antient Anabaptiſts, nd modern 
prophets ; from their pretences to extraordinary lights, reve 
lations, viſions, impulſes, &c. from heaven. | | 
ENTHYMEMES®, in logic, an argument conſiſting only of 
two propoſitions ; an antecedent, and a conſequent deduced 
from it. | | | 
The word is Greek, eyJuunue; formed of the verb eybr- 
4" to think, conceive; a compound of 2, and JH, 
8 . 
Ariftotle calls it, the rhetorical, or probable, argument; the 
ſchools, the imper fect ſyllogiſm : in contra- diſtinction to the 
perfect, which conſiſts of three propoſitions ; and is called, 
the Halali m 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that the enthymeme is reall 
a perfect ſyllogiſm in the mind, and only imperfect in the ex- 
preſſion, by reaſon one of the premiſes is ſuppreſſed, as being 
ſufficiently clear and obvious, and eaſily ſupplied by the under- 
ſtanding of thoſe with whom we diſcourſe. | 
Thus, in every right-lined triangle, the three angles are equal 
to two right ones; and, conſequently, they are ſo in an ifoſce- 
les triangle; is an enthymeme : the propoſition, that an ifoſceles 
is a right-lined triangle, being omitted, as being ſufficiently 
known, and granted. | 1 
The enthymeme is the moſt ſimple and elegant of all argu- 
mentations; being what a man, in arguing cloſely, com- 
monly makes, without attending at all to the for n thereof. 
Thus, that verſe remaining of Ovid's tragedy, intitled, Me- 
dea, contains an enthymeme : Servare potut ; perdere an poſſum 


y obedient to the umpulſes| rogas? I was able to fave you; conſequently, to have de- 


eceive from themſelves. 
are once got into this way of imme 8 
doof ination without ſearch, and certainty without 

ie reaſon is loſt upon them; they are above it: they ſee 


mmediate revela- 


ſtroyed you. All the beauty would have been loſt, had all 
the propoſitions been expreſſed; the mind is diſpleaſed with a 
rehearſal of what is no ways neceſſary. | | 
Sometimes, alſo, the two propoſitions of an enthymeme are 


be Mt infuſed into their underſtanding, and they cannot} both included in a fingle propoſition; which Ariſtotle calls, an 


a; like the light of bright ſun-ſhine, it ſhews it- 


enthymematical ſentence 3 and gives this inſtance thereof 2 —_ 
a 0 
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. EnTirE Arms. Sec the article As. | 
ENTITATIVELY, ExxrirAriv E, implies, an abſtraction, 


_. conſideration. , 


r e er UI NY in ” 
— 2 * * * IN 8 n * a 
X * 1 , 8 * - 


ENTO YER, or Ex xTOIRE, in heraldry, is uſed to expreſc a 


Ex TRY, in book - keeping. 
Bill of Ex TRY. See the article BII I. * 


I be duties of entry, or importation, are paid according to a 


Exrxv alſo denotes a ſolemn reception; or a ceremony per- 
formed by kings, princes, embaſſadors, legates, &c. upon 


A 45 vet bear an immortal -hatred. The whole enthymeme 


would be, Thou art mortal : let not, therefore, thy hatred be 

immortal. 1 1 . 
ENTIRE Tenancy, in law, is contradiſtinguiſhed to ſeveral! 
tenancy; and ſignifies a ſole poſſeſſion in one man: whereas 


. the other denotes a joint, or common one, in ſeveral. See 


Tuner, and JoINT-TENANT-.. 


or ſeparation, of all the circumſtances, from a thing under 
Thus, a thing is ſaid to be taken, or conſidered, entitatively, 
or ſecundum entitatem, when conſidered nakedly, and preciſely, 
according to what it is in itſelf, without any thing extrinſic. 
E. gr. Peter entitatively taken, is Peter, as a thing, a ſub- 
ſtance, a man, c. without any regard to his being a lord, 
a huſband, learned, &. . 
ENTITY, in the ſchool-philoſophy, a phyſical ens, or being, 
conſidered according to what it is in its natural capacity. 
Some dealers in diſtinctions give us ſeveral kinds of entity. — 
In its proper ſenſe, they apply it to a compages of diſſimilar 
| prin: ſuch as is the entity of a houſe, of the world, &:c.— 
n 


a more limited ſenſe, they apply it to a congeries of ſimilar 


parts: ſuch as is the entity of water, heat, &c.—And, in its 
general ſenſe, to any reality: ſuch as the entity of God, of 
angels, Cc. „ 
But this is mere ſubtilty: perhaps entity were beſt deſined the 
actual eſſence, or exiſtence, of any thinking thing. 


bordure, charged intirely with things without life. See 
BoRDURE + | 5 
ENTRALLS , the inteſtines, or guts, of an animal. See Ix- 
TESTINEsS. 1 i . 93 
* Menage derives the word from the barbarous Latin, interalia; 
| formed of the Greek e742, inteſtine. 
In embalming they take out the entrazls. . 
Poiſon leaves its chief marks in the entrazls. | 
ENTRAILS is alſo uſed, in a more extenſive ſenſe, for the 
viſcera; or all the parts contained in the cavities of the bo- 
dies of animals. See VisCERA. 


The aruſpicina of the antients was employed in conſidering | 


the entrails of victims, as the heart, lungs, liver, &c. See 
 ArvsPices, Sc. | | 
ENTRIES, amongſt hunters, thoſe places in thickets, thro? 
which deer are found lately to have paſſed; by means where-| 
of their bigneſs, or ſize, is gueſſed at; and at which the 
hounds, or beagles, are put to them for the view. ' 
ENTRUSION, or IxnTRUus10N, in law, denotes a violent, or 
_ unlawful entrance into lands, or tenements, void of a poſſeſ- 
| for; by a perſon who has no right to them. 4 
| "Thus, when a man ſteps into lands, the owner whereof late- 


ly died, ere the right heir, either by himſelf, or any other, 


ä hath taken poſſeſſion, it is entruſion. 


E ntruſion and abatement, are ſometimes taken for the ſame 


thing: though there is a difference. | 
ENTRUSION, in the canon law. See INTRUSION, 
ENTRY, or EnTRANCE, in its general ſenſe, denotes a door, 


gate, paſſage, &c. through which to enter, or arrive within] 


a place. | 
See BOOK-K EEPING. 


ExTRY is ſometimes alſo uſed, to denote a duty, or impoſt, 


laid on commodities imported into a ſtate, either by land or 


Tea. 


tariff ſettled for that purpofe. Where the duty of entry of 
any commodity is not fixed by the tariff, it is paid by eſti- 
mation, i. e. in proportion to what ſome other commodity, 
of nearly the ſame quality and value, uſes to pay. See I- 
PORTATION, EXPORTATION. ; 0 


their firſt entring a city, or their return in triumph from ſome 
expedition, | | 7 | 
ExTRy, in law, ſignifies alſo the taking poſſeſſion of lands, or 
_ tenements, in virtue of a title thereto, See PossEss10N. 
Farcible Ex Tx Y. See the article FoxcikLE. | 
ENTRY is alſo uſed for a writ which grants poſſeſſion of lands 
2 tenements to a perſon, on account of a legal right 
thereto. : | bh | 


Writs of entry, ſ. ays Briton, ſ avour much of the right of gro- 


perty: ſome, e. gr. are to recover cuſtoms, and ſervices; and 


m theſe are contained the two words, ſolet and debet.— Such are 
the writs quo jure, rationalibus diviſis, rationabili gſtouverio, &c. 
In the plea of entry there are three degrees: the firſt, where a 

man demandeth lands or tenements, of his own ſeiſin, after 
the. term is expired. The ſecond, where one demandeth 
lands or tenements, lett by another after the term is Expired. 


— The third, where one demandeth lands or tenements of | 


E 


, 


| 


not extend. 


le per. In the third, in le per & cui. — And in the 


ENV 


that tenant, who had entry by one to whom ſome 


the plaintiff did lett for a term now expired : and ac 
to theſe degrees, the writs for remedy are varied AClap 
which, there is a fourth form, without degrees, 3 
of a more remote ſeiſin, to which the other three "wa Cele 
* . ; | F eg 00 
The writ in the ſecond degree is called a wr; Fats; 
50 m 
5 | it | fourth 
without degrees, a writ of entry in le poſt ; _ *Ourth, 
diſſeiſin, made by ſuch a one to ſuch a one. 5 tat is after 


If a writ of entry be conceived: out of the right caſe 


one form is brought for another, it is abatabſe. fo tha 
A writ of entry differs from an afſiſe, in that it lies, ſo 

moſt part, againſt him who entered lawfully, but 1 
againſt law; whereas an aſſize lieth againſt him, who ccd 
fully diſſeiſed: yet, ſometimes, a writ of entry lieth yn, 
entruſion. See ASSISE; | pon an 


ENVELOPE, in fortification, denotes a mount of earth, ſome. 


times raiſed in the ditch of a place, and ſometimes he, 
it; being either in form of a {imple parapet, or of 7 
rampart bordered with a parapet. "s | 
Theſe envelopes are made, where weak places ate only to 


covered with ſingle lines; without advancing towards the 


field; which cannot be done but by works which require 
great deal of room; ſuch as horn. works, half. moons, Ge. 


Envelopes are ſometimes called jillons, contregardi, conſeruy 
lunettes, &c. | f 


NVIRONNE, in the French heraldry, is when a lon, « 


other figure, is environed, or encompaſſed round with othe 
things. —Environne with ſo many bezants, &c, in orle. 


ENUMERATION, the act of numbering, or counting, 


God challenges Abraham in ſcripture, to enumerate the ſtay: 
at the time of our Saviour's birth, Auguſtus Czfar had con. 
manded an enumeration to be made of all the world, or rather 


of all the people under his empire. Though ſeveral able a. 


thors are of opinion, that the cenſus, tax, or enuneratin, 
mentioned by St. Luke, did not extend to the whole empir, 
but only to the people of Judza. See Perizonius de Ca 
Fudaico : and Berger de Viis Militaribus. : 

At Rome, it was an uſual thing to have an enumeration may 
of all the families: the firſt of theſe was under Servius Tully, 
when the men amounted to 80 thouſand. Pompey and Crate 
made another, when they reached to 400 thouſand. That df 
Cæſar did not exceed 100 thoufand : fo that the civil wy 


' muſt have deſtroyed 300 thouſand Roman citizens. Undy 


Auguſtus, in the year 725. the Roman citizens througha 
the empire were numbered at 4 million 63 thouſand, l 
the year of Rome 746. the citizens being numbered agai 
were found 4 millions, 2 hundred 33 thouſand. In the ye 
766. being the laſt year of Auguſtus's reign, that pri 

together with Tiberius, made another enumeration of th 
citizens of Rome, when they were found 4 millions 13 
thouſand perſons. Claudius made a new compution, in hy 
year of Chriſt 48. when, as Tacitus relates it, the Ronu 
citizens, throughout the whole empire, amounted to 6 mi 
lions 964 thoufand ; though others repreſent the number 

conſiderably greater, —A very rare, yet indiſputable medalt 
Claudius, never yet made public, expreſſes the preciſe nun 
ber in this lift made by Claudius, which was called f 
to be 7 millions of people fit to bear arms, beſide allt 

ſoldiers on foot in the armies, which amounted to 50 k 
gions, 57 cohorts, and 60 ſoldiers. —After this enumen 
tion we find no more till that of Veſpaſian, which wat 

8 1 Lo 


ENUMERATION, in rhetoric, denotes a part of the perorati 


wherein the orator, collecting the ſcattered heads of whati 
been delivered throughout the whole, makes a brief and t 
ful rehearſal, or recapitulation thereof. 5 


ENUMERATION of the parts, in rhetoric, amounts to the fan 
with what we more uſually call diſtribution. See Dis ru 


BUTION, ;: © 


| ENUNCIATION, a ſimple expreſſion, or declaration, a 


1 


thing, in terms either of affirmation, or denial. 
The ſchoolmen uſually diſtinguiſh three operations of the u 


- derſtanding ; apprehenſion, enunciation, and reaſoning: - 
ExuwelAriox, among logicians, denotes the ſame 3} 


ion. See PROPOSITION. 


ENVOICE. See the article IN VOICE oY 
ENVOY, a perſon deputed, or ſent purpoſely to 19" 


ſome particular affair with a foreign prince, or republic 


| Thoſe ſent from the courts of England, France, &. 0" 


noa, the princes of Germany, and other petty pfnce 


| ſtates, do not go in quality of embaſſadors, but of 9%} 
Add, that thoſe ſent from one great prince, or 3 F 
other; as from the king of England to the emperor, C. 


the affair they go upon is not very ſolemn and infa 
have frequently no other character but that of #997 


- EMBASSADOR. 
: Envoys are either ordinary, or extraordinary. 


EPA 


and enjoy all the privileges of embaſſadors ; only differing 
from them in this, 
to them. 


he ual . 
y 5 : more modern than that of reſident: the mi- 


niſters inveſted therewith, at firſt, took on them moſt of the 
Airs of embaſſadors ; but they have ſince been taught other- 


* year 1639. the court of France made a declaration, 
that the ceremonies of conducting envoys extraordinary to 
their audience in the king and queen's coaches, with diverſe 
athers, ſhould no longer be practiſed to envoys. - 

6. Juftiniani, the firſt envoy extraordinary from Venice, after 
that regulation, offered to cover, in ſpeaking to the ki 


ng; 
hut it was refuſed him. And the king of France himſelf . . 


court of Vienna ſhould be regarded any otherwiſe than as an 
ordinary reſident. —Since this time, thoſe two kinds of mi- 


ure niſters have been treated alike. Wicquefort. 
. FNURNY is the herald's term for the bordure of a coat of 
ſerv, arms being charged with any kind of beaſts. erp 


FOLIC, or rather A0L1c. See Eoric. 

FON, or Rox. See the article Rox. | 

FPACTS, in chronology, the exceſſes of the ſolar month above 

the lunar ſynodical month; and of the ſolar year above the 
lunar year of 12 ſynodical months : or of ſeveral ſolar months, 

' above as many ſynodical months; and ſeveral ſolar years 


\ 


* above as many dozen of ſynodical months. 

. palit, then, are either annual or menſtrual. 

f Hnfrual EeAcTs are the exceſſes of the civil or calendar 
OY month above the lunar month. | 8 

ay Ca Suppoſe, e. r. it were new-moon on the firſt day of January: 


ſince the lunar month is 29 days 12 44” 3” ; and the month 
of January contains 31 days: the menſtrual epact is 1 day 
1 15 57” 


ol Ama! Er Ac rs are the exceſſes of the ſolar year above the 
— | Hence, as the Julian year is 365 days 6 hours, and the Julian 
Under lunar year 354 days 8b 48“ 38“; the annual epa#? will be 10 
roughou days 21) 11 22” 3 that is, nearly 11 days. Conſequently, | 
and, I the cal of 2 years is 22 days; of 3 years, 33 days; or 
rather 3, ſince 30 days make an emboliſmic, or intercalary 


month. | | 
Thus, the epac of 4 years is 14 days, and ſo of the reſt: 


. _ i and thus, every 19th year, the epa#? becomes 30 or 0; con- 

lions 13 ſequently the 20th year the epa#? is 11 again: and fo the cycle 

on, in t of epacks expires with the golden number, or lunar cycle of 

ie Romul 19 years, and begins again with the ſame, as in the follow- 

| to b mil ing table. | 5 | 

_ | 3 0 = 

le medal Gold. | Gold. | ,, Gold. 

eciſe nun 1 Epacis. 1 Epacts. 3 Epatts. 
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Apain, as the new moons are the ſame, that is, as they fall on 
the ſame day every 19 years, fo the difference between the 
lunar and ſolar years is the ſame every 19 years. And be- 
Guſe the ſaid difference is always to be added to the lunar 


0 the (amt 
ce Disru 


ration, al ber, in order to adjuſt, or make it equal to the ſolar year; 

dence the ſaid difference reſpectively belonging to each year 
ns of the er the moon's cycle is called the epad7 of the ſaid year, that 
aſoning · b, the number to be added to the (aid year, to make it equal 


tO the ſolar year; the word bein 
e, induco, intercalo. 5 

pon this mutual reſpect between the cycle of the moon, 
and the cycle of the 


ume 3} 


* 
(OM 


to ney epacts, is founded this rule for finding 
republic "le hae belonging to any year of the moon's cycle. Mul- 
„ Cc. 00 ply the year given of the moon's cycle into 11; and if the 
y prince Putt be leſs than 30, it is the epa ſought: if the product] 
t of e 0 vreater than 30, divide it by 30, and the remainder of 
r ſtates l * dividend is the epact. For inſtance, I would know the 
ror, G. 4" for the year 17 12. which is the third year of the moon's 
nd 100» = Wherefore 3 is the epact for 1712. for II X 3==33, 
f envy Or © __ divided by 30, there is left 3 of the dividend 
be epact. | 


N the help of the epact may be found what day of any month 
"Hu Year the new moon falls on, thus: to the number of 
3 fr om March incluſively, add the epact of the year 
Nen; if the ſu 
wane, ſubtract it out of 60; and the remainder will be the 
* *reon the new moon will fall. The 
| Sy moon be, ſought for in the month of January or 
up n en nothing is to be added to the pac? 3 if for Fe- 
cen April, then only 1 is to be added. | 
1 Ale: I would know what day of December the new 
: 53. CuAuz. | i a a 


| 


m be leſs than 3o, ſubtract it out of 30; if 


th kinds are under the protection of che law of nations, | 
that the ſame ceremonies are not performed | 


iry of envoy extraordinary, Wicquefort obſerves, is | 


elared, that he did not expect his envoy extraordinary at the 


g formed from the Greek | 


age of the moon, or how man 


+} 


moon was on A. H. Iii. the pas wheredf is 22. By tit 
aforeſaid rule, I find it will be December the 28th; fot: 
22+Io==32, and bo==32=28. See Moon. | 
The day whcrebn the new moon falls being thus found, it is 
eaſy to- infer from thence what the age of the moon is on ahy 
day given. See Moon, and AGE. 
However, there is, a peculiar rule commonly made ufe of to 
this purpoſe ; which is this: add the epact of the year, the 
number of the month; from March incluſively, and the given 
day of the month, all into one ſum; this, if it be lefs than 
30, ſhews the age of the moon; if it be greater than 3o, 
divide it by 3o, and the remainder of the dividend ſhews the 
| y days It is from the laſt new 
moon : this method will never err a whole day: | 
For inſtance : what was the age of the moon on Detember 
Jiſt, A. D. 1711? By this rule, J find, that the moon was 
then three days old; that is, it was then three days from the 
laſt new moon. For 22-104+31=63, and 63 being di- 
vided by 30, there will remain of the dividend 3- And this 
exactly agrees to the other foregoing rule; whereby it was 
found, that the new moon was on December 28. 1711. 
It muſt be obſerved, that as the cycle of 19 years anticipates 
the new moons by one day in 312 years; the ſame cycle of 
epacis will not always hold: the moon's anticipation leſſening 
the ſeveral act by one, every 312 years. 
To have the epa&s, therefore, point out the new moons 
perpetually ; that epa& given in the calendar is not ſuffi- 
cient z but all the 30 epafs ſhould be beſtowed throughout 
the whole year, that the calendar may exhibit all the cycles 
of epatts. - | | | . 
And again, as in 300 Gregorian years there is one biſſextile 
year dropped; the new moons are thus thrown on the follow- 
ing day; Conſequently, by the moon's poſt-poſition, there 
is one added to every epact. 
EPANORTHOSIS &, in rhetoric, a figure whereby the orator 
revokes and corrects ſomething before alleged, as too weak; 
and adds ſomething ſtronger, and more conformable to the 
paſſion he is agitated by. SY 
The word is Greek, eTay0e3@015, formed of pd, right, 
firait ; whence o, I Hraiten, ævof Sow, £rayp3ow, I redreſs, 
firaiten, correct, and ©: 72yop3orrs, correfion, —Accordingly 
the Latins call it corre&io, and emendatio. 5 
Such, e. gr. is that of Cicero for Cœlius: O Aultitia ! flulti- 
 tramne dicam, an imprudentiam ſingularem? Oh folly | folly 
did I call it, or rather intolerable impudence? — And in the 
firſt Catilinarian : Quanguam quid loquor ?. te ut ulla res fran - 
gat? tu ut unquam te corrigas ? tu ut ullam fugam meditere? 
tu ut ullum exilium cogites ? utinam tibi iſtam mentem dit im- 
mortales donarent.— Thus alſo Terence, in the Heautontimo- 
rumenos, introduces his old man Menedemus faying, 
F.ilium unicum adoleſcentulum . 5 
Habeo. Ah! quid dixi habere me? imo habui, Chreme: 
Nunc habeam necne, ineertum eft. TY 
PAULE *, or EsPAULE, in fortification, the ſhoulder of 
the baſtion ; or the angle made by the face and flank ; other-. 
wiſe called the angle of the epaule. See BAasTION, and 
ANGLE. 7 | 
* The word is pure French, and literally ſignifies boulder. 
EPAULEMENT, in fortification, a ſide- work haſtily throwri 
up, to cover the cannon, or the men. 5 
It is made either of earth thrown up, of bags filled with ſand 
or earth, or of gabions, faſcines, &c. with earth: of which 
latter ſort the epaulements of the places of arms, for the ca- 
valry, behind the trenches, uſually are. | 
EPAULEMENT is alſo uſed for a demi-baſtion, conſiſting of a 
face and flank, placed at the point of a horn or crown- work. 
—Alſo, for a little flank, added to the ſides of a horn-work, 
to defend them when too long. Alſo, for the redoubts made 
on a right line to fortify it.— And laſtly, for an orillon, or 
maſs of earth almoſt ſquare, faced and lined with a wall, 
and deſigned to cover the cannon of a caſemate. See BA- 
STION, and Og1LLON. | N 
EPENTHESIS “, in grammar, the addition, or inſertion of a 
letter or ſyllable, in the middle of a word. As, relligio for 
religio, mavors for mars. | | 
The word is Greek, 37e 93015, formed of s, ey, and 
701, q. d. ern, inſero, immitto. , eue ere | 
EPHA, a dry meaſure in uſe among the Hebrews. See Mx A- 
The epha was the moſt ordinary meaſure they uſed ; and that 
whereby the reſt were regulated. It is commonly ſuppoſed, 
that the epha, reduced to the Roman modius, contained four 
modii and a half. Now the Roman medius of grains, or 
flour, contained 20 libræ, or pounds ;- conſequently the. epha 
weighed go pounds. Dr. Arbuthnot reduces the epha to 
three pecks, three pints, Engliſh meaſure. 
The hoſpitality of Gideon is extolled for baking an epha of 
flour for a ſingle angel; which might have ſerved 45 men a 
whole day ; the uſual portion allowed the workmen being 
two pound of bread per diem. 0 | 
EPHEMERA *, in medicine, an epithet applied to ſomethin 


E 


* 


1 


that only laſts a day.—Particularly to a fort of fever, whic 
terminates in the compaſs of twenty-four hours ; called by 
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' EPHEMERIDES, in aſtronomy, tables calculated by aſtro- 


EPH 


| Galen, £pnzegos up, febris ephemera, by the Latins diaria. 


See FEVER. | . | 
* The word, and the following one, ephemerides, are formed of 
the prepoſition , de, of; and ie, dies, day. 


ErnEMERON, or EPHEMERA, in natural hiſtory, denotes an 


animal that only lives five hours : within the term whereof EPHIPPIUM, E#1IHIION, in anatomy, a part of the The 


it is produced, grows, and extends its members, breeds eggs, 
propagates its ſpecies, and dies. 
r 


Animal. calls it by the name senfisge, becauſe its life is 
bounded within the day.-Aldrovandus, Johnſton, and Cluſius, 
_ furniſh us accounts of the ephemeron 3. and above all, Swam- 
merdam, in an expreſs work de Ephem. Vita.— He calls it 
bemera, hemerabias, and in Latin diaria. 

_ » The ephemeron is of the winged, or fly kind; and 2 
uſually about St. John's tide, It is produced about fix a. 

_. clock in the evening, and dies about eleven. 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that before it aſſumes this 
figure, it has lived three years under that of a worm, in a 
Clay cell, or caſe. IF $6 rs | 4 
It never eats from the time of its change to its death; nor is 
. - it furniſhed with the parts neceſſary for the reception and con- 
coction of fod. Its metamorphoſis ſeems intended merely 


generating and multiplying its kind. 


The bulinels of its ie is ſummed up in a few words. I | 


. . the beginning, it ſheds its clay coat; which dene, and the 
poor little animal thereby rendered light and agile, it ſpends 
the reſt of its ſhort and winged ſtate in friſking over the wa- 
ters. During which, the female drops her eggs on the waters, 
and the male does his office to impregnate them. Theſe 
eggs, thus impregnated, deſcend 9 the water 
* own gravity, and are hatched by the warmth of the 

_. Jun into little worms, which make themſelves caſes in the 


clay, and feed on the ſame, without any need of parental | EpHORI *, E$OPOI, magiſtrates eftabliſhed in antient Soars 


care; till the time of their change or metamorphoſis come. 
ErHEMERA is alſo applied, among botaniſts, to a kind of 
flowers which open and expand themſelves at ſun- riſing, and 


wither or cloſe up again at his ſetting.—Such are the dent: de- 


lion, vulgarly dandelion, and diverſe others. 


Travellers into Arabia tell us of ſeveral ephemeron-trees, | 


Which they ſay grew up every day, from morn to noon, and 
then diſappear ; though it is not known, whether they wither 


away intirely, or fink back inte the ſands among which | 


they grow. _- . | 


nomers, ſhewing the preſent ſtate of the heavens for every 
day, at noon; that is, the places wherein all the planets are 
found at that time. CIS 
It is from theſe tables, that the eclipſes, conjunctions, and 
aſpects of the planets, are determined; horoſcopes, or celeſtial 
ſchemes, conſtructed, Sc. | | 
We have ephemerides of Origan, Kepler, Argoli, Heckerus, 


Mezzaracchis, Wing, de la Hire, Parker, &c.—Sig: Caſſini 


has calculated ephemerides of the ſidera medicæa, or ſatellites 

- of Jupiter, which are of good uſe in determining the longi- 
EPHETZ, in antiquity, a ſort of magiſtrates. among the 
Athenians, inſtituted by king Demophon to take cognizance 
of murders committed by accident. | f, 
Their number was 100, whereof 50 were Athenians, and 50 
Argians: they were not admitted to the poſt till upwards of 

60 years of age. Draco extended their authority: Ubbo 
Emmius de: Rep. Aiben. ſays, he transferred to them part of 
the juriſdiction of the Areopagites. 


 EPHIALTES, | ESIAATHE, or ENIAATHE, in medicine, a | 


diſeaſe, by the Engliſh called the n;ght-Mmare, and by the La- 
_ tins incubus 3 chiefly affecting perſons aſleep, When laid on 


| their back, and having the ſiomach loaded with food of diffi- | 


cult digeſtion. 


 Inthis ftate they are oppreſſed, as it were, with a great weight | 


on the breaſt, and imagine ſome ſpectre or dzmen ſtopping 

their breath. _ e 

The diſeaſe does not ariſe, as was antiently imagined, from 
75 vapours filling the ventricles of the brain; but chiefly 
T 


om a too great repletion of the ſtomach, which hinders the | 
motion of the diap — — and of conſequence the dilatation |. 
* | 


of the breaſt | inſpiration, ; | 
The preſſure of the cerebrum on the cerebellum, and that of 
the full ſtomach on the deſcending trunk of the aorta, ſeem 
alſo to be concerned in this matter : for neither of theſe can 
happen without affeQing the nerves that paſs to the muſcles of 
— — Without gone or both of theſe, it will 
be hard to 


when laid on the back, than in any other poſture. 


Etmuller obſerves, that they are but rarely affected with this] 
diſorder, who uſe a liudable diet, and ſup ſparingly: lying on 


tze ſide, with the head pretty high, generally prevents it. 
The Arabs call it the nofurnal epilepſy, becauſe, when ha- 
-  bitual, it | uſually degenierates into the epilepſy, being the 


uſual forerunner thereof, eſpecially in young people, In 


 [EPHOD , a ſacerdotal garment, in uſe among the ...: 
otle, who gives the firſt account thereof, in his book 4+ Jews, ſuppoſed to have Fo © antient 


zn a reaſon why perſons ſhould be rather affected 


ral, or breaſt-plate. Some hold it had fleeves ; others den 


and fine twined linen, with cunning work; having two 


| ſhould have an eye to the meaſures and condudt of both fide 


| verſe of the ſublime ſtile, to give delight and int, 


| old; it frequently terminates in an apoplexy. 


- 


75 


| 


Menjoitius accounts for its being moſt uſual in bow. 
their being too voracious, and eating more than 0 = 
digeſt, —Aurelianus aſſures us, it has Killed ſeveral;: £3, 
from Symmachus, that there was a Contagious or « 2 . 
ephialtes at Rome, which deſtroyed numbers, like a 0 N 


noides, called alſo ſella equina, and ſella turcica. 


a kind of linen alh> or (| 


the ſame with what the Latins call ſuper-humeral,, A 


The word is Hebrew, derived fro: 
n rn Wie 
It is very hard to ſay preciſely what the ephed was: 
is room enough 17 the interpreters © ah 3 
The only point they are agreed upon is, that it was an v 
garment worn over all the reſt, immediately under the 4 
it. The generality agree that it was very ſhort 
hold, . dung a0 to the feet behind, | Dough _ 
There were two kinds of epbeds; the one, common to al 
who afliſted in the temple ; being only made of Common 
linen, mentioned in the 1 book of Samuel, ii. 18. The 
other, peculiar to the N mentioned Exod. xvii, 6 
5. to be made of gold, of blue, and of purple, of ſcale, 


ſhoulder-pieces, with a curious girdle of the ſame matter 
 whereon were two onyX's, with the names of the children 
of Hrael engraved thereon. 

It is alſo expreſſed, in the 2d book of Samuel, yi. 14. that 

upon the removal of the ark of the covenant from the hoiſe 
of Obed-Edom, David danced for joy, girt with a ling 
epbod; whence ſome authors have concluded, that the ehhid 
was alſo a regal worn on ſolemn occaſions. 


to balance and check the power and authority of the king: 
as, at Rome, there were tribunes created to controul th 


The word is formed of the Greek «poraw, inter, formel o 
the prepoſition £77, and the verb og, 10 ſer; wheic 
ee, 4. d. inſpector, overſeer. | 
Lycurgus, being ſenſible that a perfect underſtanding beta 
the prince and the people, was the baſis and foundation 0 
both their happineſs ; to maintain that good underſtanding 
eſtabliſhed ephori, or inſpectors, ad a kind of mediators, whe 


and preſerve ſo equal a balance between them, that the reg 


power ſhould never decline into ſeverity and tyranny; relate c 
the liberty of the people run into licence and rebellion, are ſing 
The authority of the ephor: was very great: on certain oc hiſtory, 
ſions they expelled, and even put to death, the kings; a To mo 


aboliſhed or ſuſpended the power of the other magiſtats for forr 
calling them to account at pleaſure. Ageſilaus, in the hep wo it 
of all his conqueſts, which even ſtruck terror on the grid tit! 
king of Perſia, ſtopped, and turned back, out of deſeread gk 
to the ephori, when they recalled him. are 
Some authors deny, that the ephori were eſtabliſed by Ine al 
— ; dating their origin 130 years after the time of E Fx 
legiſlator. / | | | 
EPIBATERION, a poetical compoſition, in uſe anon ſſh" 
antient Greeks. —W hen any perſon of condition and qui portion; 
returned home after a long abſence, or journey, into an 
country; he called together his friends and fellow -i 
and made them a ſpeech, or rehearſed them a copy of 1h 
\wherein he returned ſolemn thanks to the immortal gods 
his happy return; and ended with an addreſs, by way ol 
pliment, to his fellow-citizens. | 4 
Theſe verſes made what the Greeks call ei, ? 
terium, of er,, I go abroad. —At going awa) , they 
another, called apobaterium. 
EPIC poem, an heroic poem ; or a | 
and ſignal tranſaction of a hero; called alſo «92 i 
Such are the Iliad and Odyſſee of Homer, the nei + 
il; the Gieruſalemme of Taſſo, and the Paradie 
Milton which are the principal poems of the pic # 
An epic: poem, according to Sir R. Blackmore, is 4 Pub. 
marvellous narration of an important enterprize, d E. 
. ſuffering of ſome illuſtrious perſon, related with digit 


reciting ſome 4 


The epic poem is more accurately and ſciefftificaly * 
by Boſſu, a diſcourſe invented with art, to form the " 1 
by inſtructions diſguiſed under the allegory of an * 1 


action, related in verſe, in a probable, entertaining 
priſing manner. by _— 
The epic poem is diſtinguiſhed from comedy, in ＋ 
action of the latter is not important, nor is it rel uf 
poet, but acted by the perſons introduced for that 
which circumſtance, likewiſe, diſtinguiſhes it from "21 
Nor is it a philoſophical poem, as that of Lucie 
Creation of Sir R. Blackmore; nor a treatiſe of * 1 
or the like, as the Georgics of Virgil; thoſe poem 


» 


te form the manners: beſide, that the inſtructions 
— are naked, ſimple, and direct, without any diſ- 


= 4 or Which ſecond circumſtance likewiſe di- 
8 * it rom a treatiſe of morality written in verſe : or | 
, fmple kiſtory in verſe, as the Pharſalia of Lucan ; the Pu- 

2 a 


._ war of Silius; Or the Civil wars of Sam. Daniel : add, 
0 its being confined to one important action, diſtinguiſhes 
8 a poem which relates all the actions of a perſon 8 life; 
the Theſeid and Achilleid of Statius, which are what we 
. tall boreie Pm. N 

pe . Motte, indeed, in his controverſy with Madain Pa. 
cier, on the ſubject of Homer, maintains, that the whole 
*"fahero may juſtly be made the fubjeRt of an pic poem ; 
4 even, that the Lutrin of M. Boileau might paſs for an 


01 


here 


it i. poem: but he ſeemed afterivatds to return to the com- 
Poet non ſentiment. In effect, the queſtion is not as to the ſenſe, 
ccd wich may be annexed to the words epic poem, but the ſenſe 
deny which — has actually annexed to them. e e OS | 
ſome If we had only regard to the etymology of the word epic (of | 


retry, from et, dico, T ſpeak, relate), all poems 
e or rehearſes ings himſelf, without 
making the perſons of his poems 3 except at ſecond-hand, 


to all 
nmon 


The 4s he relates what they ſpoke on this or that occaſion, ; would | 
il, ö. be properly epic poems; and fo there is not an epigram, ſon- 
catket net; or madrigal, but would come under that denomination. 

g two But this were wild. | 3 PET MTS 
* in effect, the term eic poem is only attributed to a compo- 
en 


ſion whoſe ſubject is great, inftruQive, and ſerious ; that 
comprehends one {ir which, 
the reſt refer; which principal action is to be terminated in a 
certain ſpace of time, ordinarily about a year. It is true, 
dl this is arbitrary; but the ſenſe of all words is fo too: and 
in matters of language we muſt be purged by cuſtom. 
IM. de 1a Motte had only pretendell, that one might make 
: fine, inſtructive poem on the whole life of a hero; or an 
zpreeable and divertirig poem on ſome humourous adventure; 


4. that 


e houſe 


that cuſtom has not thought good to apply the term epic 
either to ſubjects of too much extent, and that are ſtuffed with 
too many incidents no-way connected together; or to bur- 
leſque poems, as the Batrachomyomachia of Homer; the 
decchia Rapita of Taſſonĩ; the DeEfaite de Dulot ; the Lu- 
trin of Boileau 3 the Hudibras of Butler; the Ra of the 
lock of Mr. Pope; or the Diſpenſary of Dr. Garth. 
The epic poem, then, as appears from what was above ob- 
ſerved, bears à relation or analogy to four things; hiſtory, | 
morality, fable, and poetry. To hiſtory, as both of them 


» lingular ; ſo that the epopceia is no hiſtory, nor kind of 
"ory, | 4 | 
To moral philoſophy, as both of them conſiſt of inſtruQions 
for forming the manners; but the action and allegories diſtin- 
Ie it herefrom. = | 
tit relates intirely to poetry and fable, as being ſtrictly a 
poem, and a fable. ee en : 


itic above-mentioned : the epic poets, ſays fath. Boſſu, have 
done that with regard to morality, which the antient hea- 
then divines did with regard to the divinity. The too great 
verſity of divine actions and perfections, ſo very diſpro- 
Tres to our comprehenſion, obliged the latter to divide 
i imgleidea of a ſimple eſſence, God, into ſeveral perſons ; 


tune, &c. And, on the contrary, the nature of moral phi- 


tal gods, 1 lofophy, which never preſcribes rules for particular things, 
yay of on and th poets to collect into one ſingle idea, or into one 


e ſame perſon, and one apparently ſingular action 
waterer of that kind was found in different perſons, and 
ment actions. 99 3 

bus Ariſtotle, Ov Soy alerarh Tur oounre, Ac. Poe- 


ay fa h ch 2 ; a : 
„ ſome g Jays he, teaches moral philoſophy, not by relating onl 
TBE, 1 manner of an hiſtorian, what Aleibiades, for in * 4 
rneid ol f C 8 ſuffered 3 but by propoſing what ſome perſon, named 
adiſe LA . poet thinks fit, would probably or neceſſarily have | 
fi kind on the like occaſion. And thus it is that he ſhews ei- 
is 2 pl * unhappy conſequences uſually attending imprudent 
MM Wo or ill actions; or the reward of good actions, and 
th digni mud Action reſulting from a 1727 41 laid in virtue, and 
inſtrucbos ng to 8 Prudence. So that in the epic poem; accord- 
cally dein 10 4 47 s ſentiment, the perſons and actions, how- 
the ma thin et are all to be feigned, allegorical, and univerſal, 
an ip but th TY hd ſingular. | 
ning, 1. nden thus taking on them the office of moral phi- | 
ak 5 not ceaſe to be divines. On the coritrary, : 
„ in e des + Xſelf frequently obliges them to introduce 
t related M of © , their works; as the knowlege, fear, and 
that edit 0, are the firſt and moſt ſolid foundations of all 
from 11 I Preſence of the divinity,” and the ſhare ſo 
cretlWh | live 1 onage was ſuppoſed to have in the action, 
of Wü To 2 poct to make the action great and important, 
poem iſe oblie F by kings and princes. The ſame 


Whom they attributed ſeveral names, Jupiter, Juno, Nep- 


| thodically, obliged them to ſeveral 


4. 


© from his proviſion of weapons, ſoldiers, & c Y 


vated above the Ccottimon pitch of men; and equal, in ſome 
meaſure, to the dignity of the divine perſons introduced, To 


which end ſerves the "wm and figurative language, with 
verſe | 


the majeſty of heroic Add, that as {6 much of the 
ivine and miraculous might ruin the probability, they were 


hereby obliged to have recourſe to ſeveral rules to maintain 


the ſame. 


Thus much the poets were driven to by the ſubſtance of the 
—_ they had choſen for the matter of their poems and in- 
ſtructions. The manner of delivering them uſefully and me- 
er neceſſary rules. 

The epic poem is intended more for the manners and ha- 
bits, than for the 1 Theſe latter riſe all at once, 


atid their violence is but of ſhort duration; but the habits 


ate more calm and impreſſed, or quitted more leiſurely. 
Conſequently the epic action could not be included in the 
ſpace of a day, as that of the theatrical. A longer time was 


eceſſary than is required for tragedy, which is altogether | 
for the paſſions. . 1 

This diſtinction has introduced a world of difference between 
tragedy and chic poetry. The tragic violence requires a 
more we and animated repreſentation, than a mere retital. 
Accordingly it is wholly thrown into ackion, and the poet ne- 
ver ſpeaks at all, as he does in the epopœia, where there are 
no actors. See farther of the nature of th epic poem under 
FABLE.—For its matter, ſee Acr ion. Fer its form, ſee 
NakRATTON. See alſo Manners, CHARACTER, MA- 
HIN E, c. 


ple principal event, to which, all] EPICARPIUM *, EnIKAPTTION, in medicine, , a kind of 


remedy, uſually in form of à cataplaſm, or plaiſter ; conſiſt- 
ing of ſharp, penetrating ingredients, as garlick, or onion, 
ſpiders- webs, hellebore, camphor, Venice treacle, &c. ap- 

lied round the wriſt, at the beginning of the acceſs of a 


ever, to prevent the growth of the fame. n 
The word is formed of the Greek $71, ſuper, 0ns and 
xaga@-, carpus, wrilt, | * 


all the world would have been of his fide. But it is enough EPICEDITON *, ENIKHAION, in the Greek and Latin poe- 


ay, a poem, or poetical compoſition, on the death of a 
PENS. i 0 RES Ho ran, - 
The word is Greek, formed of e., pen and xn, fune* 


ral. | 


At the obſequies of any man of figure, there were three kinds 


of diſcourſes uſually made: that rehearſed at his buſtum; or 
funeral pile, was called nenia; that engraven on his tomb, 


epitaph ; and that ſpoken in the ceremony of his funeral, epi- 


cedion. We have two beautiful epicedions in Virgil ; that of | 
Euryalus, and that of Pallas. a 


relate one or more actions; but then the actions of hiſtory | EPICERASTICS &, ENIKEPASTIKA, in medicine, remedies, 


which, by their temperate moiſture, ſoften the acrimony of 
an humour, and aſſwage the painful ſenſatſon of a part irri- 
tated or afflicted by it: ſuch are the roots of althæa, mallows, 
liquorice ; leaves of lettuce, mallows, water-lily, purſlain ; 
the ſeeds of flax, poppy, &c. „ 

The word is formed of 67, and xspaνο“⁰e,, tempero, I mo- 


derate, correct. 


The nature of the epic poem is finely drawn by the great EPICHIREMA, ECIXEIPHMA, in logic, an argumentation, 
conſiſting of four or more propoſitions ; ſome whereof are 


proofs of others. . 3 | 
Thus that oration of Cicero for Milo may be reduced to 
the epichirema : < Thoſe who way-lay a man to kill him, 
<« it is lawful for him ta kill; as is allowed by the laws of 
„ nature and nations, and by the practice of the beſt men: 
* but Clodius way-laid Milo with that view, as appears from 
<« his forming an ambuſcade before his country-houſe, and 


it was lawful for Milo to kill Clodius. 


nouns, which, under ſame gender and termination, 
mark, EY two 200 B — 1 5 GEN DER. 
Such, in Latin, is aguila, veſpertilio, which ſigni 
ually a male or female eagle or bat. gnlfy 
. diſtinguiſh between eþicarne and common. 
A noun is ſaid to be common of two kinds, when it may be 
joined either with a maſculine, or a feminine article; and 
epicene, when it is always joined to ſome. one of the two 
articles, and yet fignifies both genders, 
EPICOLIC 7egions (from e, and 
gut fo called) a game giyen by Gliſſon to that ſpace; on 
both ſides, over the colon. , 
EPICUREANISM, or EvicuRtAN Lee the doftrine, 
or ſyſtem of philoſophy maintained by Epicurus, and his fol» 
lowers. ES” 5 „ Th þ 259 111. 
The noble poet Lucretius, Who has given us. a. 7 —— 
you of Epicurtani ſin in fine Latin verſe, prefers its fa 
preurus to all other philoſophers, whom, he makes no 
ſcruple to ſay, he obſcured as much as the ſun does the 


other ſtars. TH J ; I" "err } 
reading Demo- 


I. is ſaid he firſt taught grammar; till, upon r 
tal to philoſophy. 
nt the doctrinèe of atoms, or cor- 


critus's books, he began to apply him 
puſeles, which he afterwards made the baſis of his ph ics, 


them to think and ſpeak in a manner ele- 


| 


From Democritus he 
Clem. Alexand. Arom. 6, advances, that Epicurus 


Therefore 
EPICCENE, ENIKOINON, in grammar, a term applied to 


— 2 — 
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Jigra, upon; and, colm, e 


aw 
chief 
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chief doctrines from Democritus. But it is certain he greatly 


EPI 


| ſubpoled the heavens ſolid, the epicycle was 2 
vo 


| | EP a ſphere, ws. 
improved and illuſtrated them. Diog. Laertius aſſures us, ved with the moon of the thickneſ. PASTE, which ; 
he compoſed an infinite number of volumes. orbit; and which ſometimes ſhewed 1 leer it heaven ol 
This ph hy conſiſted of three parts: canonical, xavorinov, | lower. See Ptolemaic SYSTEM. and lometing dle al 
: Phyjical, v7 mer, and nor, ethical ; which he explained | The aſtronomers, who deny the motion of th to th 
- briefly in three epiſtles. R e l onder to render the phænomena of the moti mai RAY 
The firſt, *as Laertius relates, was about the canons or rules © nets more conſiſtent with the motion of th wy of the pl alled 
_ _ of judging; when, rc the uſe of logic, he eſtabliſhed | * fixed the orbit of the earth, as an epicycie » un, have; - Ther 
: the ſenſes, paſſions, anticipations, as the criterions or | the planets : ſo that the planet ſhould proceed Ihe on! : The: 
judges of truth. © TDN © while it is carried through its orbit round th k 1.4% _ 
In the ſecond, he laid down atoms, ſpace, and gravity, as] * 15 far from anſwering their expectations J 17 1 . 
the firſt principles of all things. The univerſe, he taught, Math, T. 2. p. 501, ws Hof. A PIGA 
/ confiſted of atoms or corpulcles, of various forms, magni- | * Ricciolus, though a zealous enemy of the mot. n o 
tudes, and weights, which, having been diſperſed at tandem] * carth, could not make any aſtronomical able TOE 
trough the immenſe inane, or * fortuitouſly concurred | * but tolerably agree with obſervation, without f ans FB, 
© Into innumerable ſyſtems, or worlds, which were thus formed, | earth to move; not, though he called in 12 Mol 
| and afterwards, from time to time, increaſed, changed, and © and forced aſſiſtances of changeable epicycl, © for 10 
_  "diffolved again, without any certain cauſe or deſign; with⸗- continual increaſe and decreaſe, and variouſly) = 77 
but the intervention of any deity, or the intendence of any * the ecliptic. De Chales Afiron. Reform Wr Thes 
„E e eſtes of 6 God: or the gn. FPICYBLOID, in geomet 88 
Not that he den exiſtence of a God: on the contrary, 10 „in geomet otes 5 
dee aſſerted it 3 but he thought it beneath the majeſty. of the | _ the revolution of Few OS n generated | _ 
Ade to concern himſelf with human affairs: Laertius aſſures us, the convex or concave part of another circle. on, oh oo 
de held him, 70 paxaprot, xa adap, ure 4 Tpayuare A point of the circumference of a circle owed | ny 
Ni, ur dap Tagsyo, a bleſſed, immortal being, having no plane, in a right line, and at the ſame TE ey ee: _ 
en of his own to take care of, and above taking care of thoſe. centre, deſcribes a cycloid. 888 ing on . 
$7 others. © 1 . * And the generating circle, if, in lieu of movin ; ntl 
As to ethics; his firſt principle, or the fupreme felicity of | line, it move along the circumference of anoth * tle bas 
an, he held, was pleaſure. Which ſome, as hereafter ob- ther equal or unequal, the curve deſcribed b 0 circle, w the pa 
© ſerved, underſtand of mental, and others of carnal pleaſure. circumference is called an epicycloid. Sms _ 
f FPICUREANS, a ſect of antient iloſophers, who adhered If the generating circle proceed along the convexi of 7 
| Woe ven nor and opinions of Epicurus. See EPICURE- periphery it is called an upper, or exterior digi | — 
93 1 | ah . ig | the concavity, a lower, or interi Icyclot 1 Ly 
- + The #picureans have, in all ages, been decried for their mo- In an epicycloid, the part of the 3 hehe 
als, and their attachment to the pleaſures of fenſe: ſeveral | moves along, is called the baſe of the epicycloid : ras | 5 
authors, particularly Cicero among the antients, and Gaſ- | Geom. Fig. 58. DB is the baſe of the epicyclid V its E 15 
ſendus among the moderns, have endeavoured. to vindicate tex; VB its axis; DP V half of the exterior epic hid . 
them from this charge; by ſhewing that the pleaſure wherein | by the revolution of the ſemicircle VLB (which i call 20 
- their maſter Fpicurus places the ſummum bonum, or ſupreme generant) along the convex fide of the baſe DB: a H bee 
- happineſs of this life, was not any ſenſual, or brutal pleaſure, is the interior epicycloid, formed by the generant's revoh Theſe, 
but a contentment, and tranquillity of mind, exempt from | along the concave fide of the baſe. oy 3 
all tumultuary paſſions, &c. | IJ The length of any part of the curve, which any given more 
This opinion ſeems juſt, and well- grounded: but, without in the revolving circle has deſcribed, from the time it toud us > 
+ into the queſtion, which Gaſſendus, Du Rondel, | the circle whereon it revolved, is to double the verſed lin * 
and others, have exhauſted ; it is certain, that in the common | half the arch which all that time touched the quieſcent he de 
uſe of the word, Epicurean ſignifies an indolent, effeminate, cle, as the ſum of the diameters of the circles to thef In 
and voluptuous perſon, who only conſults his particular and diameter of the quieſcent circle : provided the revolving ung 
Pr vey pleaſure, without concerning; himſelf with any thing | moves Ay ou the convex ſide of the quieſcent circle; bi 4 6 
ſerious. „ , eee upon the concave ſide, as the di a: 
0 ae _— mn = kinds of Epicureans ; the my CINE: nn os W 0 
Tigid; remiſs: the rigid Epicureans were thoſe ſtrictly r. Halley gives us a general pr ion fc 0 | 
attached to the ſentiments of Epicurus, who placed all 21 | all 5 — 54 50 . A ap open no 0 
. - happineſs in the pure pleaſures of the mind, reſulting from epicycloid, either primary, or contracted, or prolate, ii = 
| the practice of virtue. The looſe or remiſs Epicureans, the area of the generating circle; and alſo the area's d ? 
taking the words of that philoſopher in a more groſs ſenſe, parts, generated in thoſe curves, to the area's of an 1 
5 placed all their happineſs in pleaſures of the body, in eating, ſegments of the circle ; as the ſum of double the velociy 3 N 
Arinking, loving, &c. The former kind, who were the ge- the centre, and velocity of the circular motion, to the * 
nuine Epicureans, called the other the ſophi/ts of their ſect. city of the circular motion. The demonſtration her; WW 1 
| The Epicureans take their name from the chief of their fe, | in Phil. TranſaF. No 218. bf ; 
Epicurus, whom, ſome, hdwever, deny to be the author of EPIDEMIA, ENIAHMIA, in antiquity, feaſts of Aal "hat 
br”: oe philoſophy he taught; charging him with retailing for Delphos, and Miletus ; and of Diana at Argos. { bs 
1 A pics the doctrine of Democritus ; and for ethics, that of | Theſe feaſts bore the name epidemia (from 57! n; > > 
1 oo - | ENT Inis, people) by reaſon theſe gods were imagined t ap 
| Re is as it will, he was an Athenian, and the ſon of Neo- preſent on thoſe days among the people. Accordingh 5 
les; born in the roth Olympiad, and conſequently 342 the laſt day of the chidemia they ſang an hy mn called an "hk 
Fears before Chriſt. He began to form his ſchool at 1 -| #771, to bid them adieu, and ſet them forward a ln 00 
_ —— mo ——_ ke) We ; 3 e journey. | Wo a 15 A 
 » aftefwards removed to Athens, where he - philoſophized | As thoſe gods could not be every-where, and yet wer ou 
2 ery Jn his garden : he died ot the ſtone at ſeventy- two noured bs abundance of different) 2 there 3 ine "ham 
E ICYCLE's. 88 1 I loved them to paſs from one place to another, to cri  * 
Erler „in aſtronomy, a circle whoſe centre is on the] vows of their adorers. See Scaliger, Poet. lib, III. c.! ent 
circumference of another circle which bears it, and which for EPIDEMIC *, ENIAHMIOE, denotes a general 0! ſprex "98 
| 12 aner. * rr ent. | | | orgs 3 a plague, ariſing from ſome . bs 1 
119 formed of the Greek «7 1 ignity in the air, which ſeizes great numbers 0 
e een, lids time eee ee 75 
As aſtronomers invented an eccentric circle to ſolve the a * The word is Greek, formed of 27, and den 
arent itregularity of the planets, and their different diſtances i ee * Sa. 2 Are al 00 
doom the earth ; they likewiſe invented a little circle to CORO EIT OT re OY ene; 
' ſolve the tations and retrogradations of the planets: this | The L 1 Ty * . - "ular dias emo 
: - circle, which they call epicycle, has its centre in the ci ey atins call them populares morbi, popular © mo 
( * of - ab 8 in tne circum oppoſition to thoſe called ſporadici, which are only Ne nee 
Wren oy I ro of 3 Ar the CCCEntTIc of a | there, as ariſing from private or particular cauſes. * a0 
Ila this eccentric, the centre of the epicycle moves; carrying | EPIDER: 10 
i "with it the planet in in cre 2 Se N 1 ah or me a, 15 anatomy, the cuticle, or ſcarf - p "ug 
4 | de planet. all the w . 3 f he word is ormed of the Greek 1 on, 0975 a 
| | „ 75 the way, moving regularly along the circum-] tin. | 6 | veyer 
| - 20887 of *. ** when downwards, according to the | Some hold the epiermis to be formed of the exc dem, 
5 The hieheſt wo 1 Apr upwards, contrary to it. the derma, or true ſkin : Hippocrates is of opinion,! Bw Cr, 
| _ -4Joweſt gh 75 Fan epicycle is called the apogee, and the] gendered by cold; as, on blood, broth, or the lle, alt or 
| "The 8 Whoſe „nr ofit aA | | cold,: we ſee a pellicle formed. ; WW 
: pier is pla 4 Bo If £ circumference the centre of the | But it is now paſt doubt, that it is produced at the * Mouif 
3 9 Pa) By; o called the deferent f the epicycle, and after the ſame manner, with the other parts: N. 
D whoſe centre is in the orbit of the earth, according to the | found in ſctus's of all ages, in the womb: it ha 


#4" 4 


) 


© © Hypotheſis of Copernicus; but in that of Ptolemy, who| 


veins, arteries, nor nerves; whence it 18 inſenſible. 


1 MIS , in anatomy 2 little, round b 
* teſticle ; called alſo paraſtata, 


E PI 


ody, on the In the modern | 


verſification, as obſerved by Fa. Mourgues, 
See PaR A- the pigram, and madrigal, are diſtinguiſhed by the number of 
| verſes, and the Cloſe, 10. 
7 word is formed of the Greek, 6 apor, and d lee, in the mod 
twin, tefticle. | 1 | 


| | modern madriga 4 | 
RIC Region, is a name given to the | riod, of the eigram has always ſon 
ging whats reaching from the Cartilago xiphoides, almoſt lively and ſtudied than a i | 
to the navel, 


t 

| | 8 de Pigram is the loweſt, 
s uſually divided into three Parts : the ſides, or | 5 ; 
ery 1 wha and the middle, the h- 

* There are alſo two epigaſtric veins ; | 
Dee arteries are branches of the ilia 

reins diſcharge themſelves into the iliac external. veins. —See. 
Jab. Anat. ( Angeiol.) . 1. ne 


7. fig. 6. no 3. 


iis kin of compoſition, as it red 
5 2 
EPIGASTRIUM +, ENITASTPION 


uces it to the 
ze Of the pin, or equivoque. Fa. Bouhours confirms the 
„ in anatomy, the middle hint, un adding, that the equiyoque is what uſually ſhines the 
part of the 2p1ga/tric region, e a moſt in the epigram, PA | | 
* The Ke 1s formed of the Greek, e, upor, and Yew, | One great beauty of the - gram is, to leave ſomethin for 

beth. „ 2 MEATS. T the reader to gueſs, or ſupp y. othing pleaſes the mind 
TIGLOTTIS *, ENIT AQTTIS, in anatomy, the cover, or o Much, as to find lomething © itſelf in the objects pre- 

Jo, of the Iarynx., | | 7 \ | Jented it; nor does any thing diſguſt; 
® The word is formed of £71, upon, and yawg7e, or YAe@T]a, | ; 
tongne.. 


, nade in B. L. M. the author of 2 new collection of F rench epi- 
2k of ivy, or a little tongue, and therefore likewiſe called Came, in the Vaar 1720. has a eal of good obſervations 
la; ſerving to cover the Cleft, or rima, of larynx 3 = — of epigram. He defines it an ingenious 
called plottrs 5 Yeh ought delivered in a few verſes 
Galen ys the eprghttis to be the principal organ, or inſtru- 25 ' > 


| generical name, includi 
modulate, and render it| ? 


7 
Sonnet, rondelay, madrigal, and little 
n 


| thought. Epitaphs and 
| inſcriptions, he thinks, may be allo reduceg to the head of 
d its poin or tip, turned towards | epigrams, X | 

the palate, It is only ſhut by the weight of the Piece Inj. he epigram admits of 
ralowing ; but not ſo exactly, but that a cr 


| great variety of ſubjects: ſome are 
um, or a drop, made to praiſe, and others iri 
lometimes eſcapes through into the trachea, ; 


to ſatirize, Which laſt are much 
| 3 thee aſieſt; ill- nature ſerving inſtead of point and wit. Boi 
ICRAM ®, in Poetry, a ſhort Poem, or compoſition in verſe, leau's eÞigrams are all ſatires on © Or another. Thoſe of 
reating of one only thing, and ending with ſome point, or des Reaux, are all made in honour of his friends. Ang thoſe 
Inely, ingenious thought. 3 r of Mad. Scudery are ſo any eloges. © epigram bein 
* The word is formed of the Greek, *T/Ypapue, mcription, Only a ſingle thought, it would be ridiculous to expreſs it in 
thus! , 0 pen, 0 ſcribe, or Write YE. | ive] 28reat number of verſes; it muſt have its unity like the drama, 
d, Vitsy beam, then, or Sinally lignify mſcriptions, and they derive he comedy has an action for its ſubject; and the pigram a 
eyelid, n er origin from thoſe inſcriptions placed by the antients on thought. . | 
h is called their: tombs, ſtatues, temples, triumphal arches, &c, See EPIGR a PHF X ETH DASH 
8: as Dj Isc21PTION, | | | : 
1t's reygh tele, at firſt, - were only ſimple mon 


| an inſcription on 2 building, to 
ograms: afterwards, | fignify its uſe, Occaſion, the ti 
. 2 
ncreaſing their length, they made the 


ime when, and the perſons by 
m In verſe, to be the] Whom, it was built, DTS Io EL 
F2 1 39 e word is Greek, and fionifies «perſcription, 
given p eally retained : Herodotus, and others, have preſerved EPILEPSY a. EIAHYTA, ee oo — either 
ne it touc w ſeyeral of them. F ; To of the whole body, or of ſome of its parts; attended with a 
erſed fig ch little poems retained the name of epigrams, Even after deprivation of the ſenſes and underſtandi g; and returning 
uiekcents We delign of their firſt inſtitution was varied, and People began from time to time in fits, or paroxyſms. 5 
to the (0 U or the relating of little facts, and accidents, the | e word is formed of the Greek, *T\ACUCarva, I Jurpriſe, 
olving hana Zing o Perſons, &. | IT "Ze bold of one, by reaſon the diſeaſe ſeizes and overcomes 
cle; but | onfine their ePigrams to a very narrow com the ſenſes, fo that the Patient ſeems as if dead. 8 
diamete for though, in the antholo , We here and there meet Ig Fg th it is uſually called the. Jalling ſietneſi, by reaſon 
n à very Jo one ; yet ordinaril » they do not exceed People fall down When attacked therewith The Lating call 
neaſurn „at moſt, eight verſes. The 3 Were not always it comtialis morh | | 
_  (crupulous, and the moderns much leſs, as to theſe 
late, | | 


Merewith in a c 
I 1 N they preſently br 
7 " in the preface to his epigrams, defines an i- | 
anal 8 


PPY preſage. 
© poem, uſceptible of all Kinds of ſubjects, and 

* en with 2 lively: jug e 

0 

hereoh 


n people, 


0 
oke up the aſſembly, as deeming it an un- 


er, as ſuppoſing it ſent by way of 
immediate Puniſhment from God. Or ers, morbus caducus ; 
me Pigram ; particular] Y] others Hercules, Jonticas, lues deifica, &c. | 
„At of them, wiz. brevity, and the point, or | 
gram, | 


| and precipitates 
himſelf violently to the ground. When 


| down, he grinds 
is teeth, foams at mouth, and frequently ſhakes hj 
* epigram is to hi | 


ans legs, neck, back, ee. either becom 
* Variouſſy. diſtorted. And as all the Parts are in 
we have inſtances, both among the antients, tra ion, there is Frequently an i 
| ll it is al.. ſeed, and fecal matter, a; | he 
lin. Only retaining a head-ach, heavineſs, WeXineſs of the 
&c, 5 ER 447 


diſtinguiſhes the diſeaſe into three 
a; 


Oo are, Who ex, In the ſecond, there ariſe vario 
require the thought to be equally diffuſed lations; and the ſenſes, both external and int 
the whole poem, without laying the whole ſreſs| ning, or bei l 


| over, and fome< 
| times nothing at all of what has paſſed. 
Or ren have ſcarce any thing of the poin t, or] Tr 


In the third degree, which alone is ordina 
tin ones: thoſe collected in the anthology, l 

u em a remarkable air of eaſe a 

2 omething juſt and witty: ſuch 
Q ld 


| + Thoſe 
with the ſecond degree, have been often ſuppoſed to 
' ; ugh they want! Poſſefſed by the e 2 
B > Yet to a good taſte they are not info: ; | 
W of 1 TIT! | 


© faintneſs, and delicacy of the pleaſantry : 
nas giye 


ö none on the 
6 g aceount for it, from the a 

en occaſion for a Greek epigram, or eigram | abundance of humours mixing with the animal ſpiri 
© to denote among the French, an epigram void and giving them extraordinary and irregular motions, and 
r ſha ef, ; S Ch rains | directions; w ence ariſes its diſtinction from a lyncope, and 
he point that CharaQerizes the epigram, and | aPoplexy, which take away all motion ay well as ſenſe. See 

lt fro une Madrigal, * See e, 4 i; þ: my, and Apoetgxy:- e 
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The ep;leþ/ is either idiopathic, or ſympathetic : it is diopa- 
thic, 2020 ariſes 8 a diſorder of the brain, 2 
ſpirits: and ſympathetic, when it is preceded by ſome other 
_ difeaſe which brings it on. m_ Fi 
The epilepſy ſometimes hangs many years to a perſon, without 
much danger: though when its. paroxyſms return faſt, it 
renders the patient more or leſs paralytic, delirious, or ſtupid. 
In young people there is hope ot tits going off about the time 
of puberty. Hippocrates obſerves, that when it ſeizes a per- 
ſon after 25 years of age, it laſts for life; but this does not 
always hold. ih Pro GE 
The cure of a confirmed epilepſy is very difficult: the principal 


- anti-epileptics are, the roots of peiony, leaves of lily of the | 


valley, ſeeds of rue, miſletoe of the oak, or hazle, box-wood, 
ſpirit of black cherries, ſpirit of human blood, human ſecun- 
dines, hum -n cranium, tooth of the ſea - horſe, caſtoreum, 
Reede N gn, camphor, and the ſalt and oil of amber. 
To recòdef a perſon in a fit, tobacco-ſmoke, or that of burnt 
feathers, is recommended. Barbette above all things directs 
the flowers and ſpirits of ſal- ammoniac againſt this diſeaſe 3 
Crato, native cinnabar, Sir John Colbatch has an expreſs 
treatiſe.on the miſletoe of the oak, to ſhew it a ſpecific in 
this diſeaſe, Elks claws have long had the reputation of the 


ſame. See each remedy, its pretenſions, &c. under its pro- | 


per term, as MisLETOE, EI ks Claws, &cC.  - _ 
M. Poupart, from a diſſection of an epileptic perſon, wherein, 
immediately under the dura mater, was found a deal of white, 
thick, viſcid, pituita, glued, and, as it were, incorporated 
with the membrane; thinks, that this might be the cauſe of 
the diſeaſe ; the exceſſive quantity of ſuch thick Iympha 
loadirg the brain, and obſtructing its neceſſary motions. 
T) be firſt cauſe, he judges, might be the ſpongiouſneſs of the 
cura mater, which imbibed the ſeroſities of the brain. 
He adds, that he knew an epileptic perſon, who, upon the 


- firſt approach of his diſorder, rubb'd his forehead with his hand, | 


and bent his head as far backward as he could, reſting it againſt 
© a wall; and by that means ſecured himſelf againſt the con- 
vulſion. It is probable, that by this he gave a motion to the 
lympha, and drove it from the place which before it diſturbed. 
EPILOGUE, EeriLocvs, in oratory, &c. The peroration, 
or laſt part of a diſcourſe, or treatiſe; containing ordinarily 
a recapitulation of the principal matters delivered. LR 
* The word is Greek, <7:aoy/© , formed of the verb £712.59, 
Ian after, the epilogue being the end, or concluſion, of a 

— *diſcourſe. ' : x1 5 


EP1LOGUE, in dramatic poetry, is a ſpeech addreſſed to the 


audience, when the play is over, by one of the prineipal per- 
ſonæ, or actors therein; containing uſually ſome. reflections 


. © on certain incidents in the play, particularly thoſe of the part | 


of the perfon who ſpeaks it. 


In the modern tragedy, the epihgue has uſually ſomewhat of 
pleafantry in it; intended, we ſuppoſe, to compoſe the 


paſſions raiſed in the courſe of the repreſentation, and ſend | 


away the audience in good humour : though how far that 
| deſign is good and laudable, will bear ſome diſpute: an in- 
« genious author in the Spectator compares it to a merry jig 
on the organ, after a good ſermon, to wipe away any im- 
people away juſt as they came. os en 
In effect, though the epilogue, in this ſenſe, ma ſeem an 


abuſe ; yet has it the countenance of antiquity: the Romans | 


had ſomething of the ſame nature, though under another 


name. Their exodium was a kind of farce, brought on the Þ 
| © Rage when the tragedy was over; ut quicquid lagrymarum ac 


triſtitiæ cepiſſent ex tragicis affeftibus, hujus ſpectaculi riſus 
| n "a the ſcholiaſt fiend 2 a Ns 7 

The epilogue is but of modern date, much later than the pro- 
bogue. Many, indeed, have taken the exodium of the 
antient Greek drama, for an epilogue ; by reaſon Ariſtotle 
_ © defines it, to be a part rehearſed after the 5 

the laſt time; but in reality, it was of a quite different 
nature. The exodium was the laſt of the four parts of the 
tragedy; containing the unravelling and cataſtrophe of the 

plot, and anſwering to our. laſt, or fifth act. et 


EPINICION *, ETINIKION, in the Greek and Latin poetry, | 


- denotes, 1*, A feaſt, ceremony, or rejoicing, on occaſion 
of a victory obtained. 2*, A poem, or compoſition, on the 


fame ſubje&.—Scaliger treats expreſſy of the epinicion in his 


poetics, I. I. c. 44. ? 


* The word is formed from the Greek, en, on, and vin, | 


Victory. 


EPIPHANY, in eccleſiaſtical antiquity, the feaſt of kings; 


a double feſtival, of the firſt rank, ſolemnized on the 6th of 


January, in honour of the appearance of Jeſus Chriſt to the 
three kings, or magi, who came to adore, and. bring him 


. | RY 
| be feaſt of epiphany, now held in honour of the adoration of 
the magi, 74 its firſt inſtitution among the Greeks, from a | - 


different object, viz. our Saviour's birth; and was called 


4 op wud and epiphany, that is, appearance, and manifeſtation, 


ETI 


nativity, and epiphany. 
Att. BY Mai J. VII. 
The word in the original Greek, Ef, 
ance, or apparition; and was applied 
have it, to this feaſt, on account of the ſtar whi 
to the magi.— St. Jerom, and St. Chryſoſtom, 
phany for the day of our Saviour's baptiſm, 
clared to men by the voice, Hic et Filius me 
mihi complacui : This is my beloved Son, 
pleaſed. And accordingly it is ſtill obſe 
and Ethiopians in that view. See Ludolph. 
XXI. c. 2,—Others contend, that the feaſt of 
the nativity of our Saviour, was held in diverſe 
this day; which had the denomination epiphany, 
ance, by reaſon of our Saviour's firſt appearance o 
| And it muſt be allowed, 
. uſed among the antient Greek fathers, not for the 
of the ſtar to the magi, but for that of our Say 
In which ſenſe, St. Paul uſes the wor 
his ſecond epiſtle to Timothy, c. 1. v. 10. 
Add, that the Armenians, to this day, celebrate 
the nativity, on the day of epiphany, accordin 
of the antient church; which tome Rom 
have impertinently cenſured them for, 
Piphany, originally, and properly, w 
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Critics wil 
ch appeared 
n, take the ; Liver je 
when he Was 
. ? dilectu, th Muy 
in whom I am we 
y the Coptta PAYSE 
. thin. Li | 
drifts o 


at that time. he wong 
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the feaſt, 
Sto the pragic 
| iſh miſliongis 
not knowing that 
as the nativity of c 
Ammianus Marcellinus makes mention of this feaſ 1 
XXI. c. 2. and obſerves that it was held in e 
Upon which paſſage, Valeſius, in his notes, 


, endeavour t 
ſhew, that the hiſtorian meant 


oy epiphany, the feaſt of 6 
The heathen writers uſed the word epriphania in the li 
- ſenſe, viz. to expreſs the appearance of their po ; 
earth. And the Chriſtians, after their example, appli 
in the general, to expreſs any appearance, or manifeſt 
of the Deity. E | | 
EPIPHONEMA, EII&QNHMA, in rhetoric, a ſententa 
ſort of exclamation,” which is frequently added after 3 
rative, or rehearſal of any thing remarkable; contin 
wand, a lively, cloſe reflection, on the ſubje there yok 
8 O 5 a ; f "os 
Such is that of St. Paul, when, after diſcourſing afl 
rejection of the Jews, and the vocation of the Gentia, 
O O the depth of the wiſdom and knowlege of G 
Such alſo is that of Lucretius, after relating the ſtory of 
memnon's ſacrificing his daughter Iphigenia- 
:  Tantum religio potuit ſuadere malorum ! 
| is that of Virgil, upon occaſion of Junc's r feſh. 
5 ceeleflibus ir ! 
has imitated in, 
Vame des devots ! 


= —Tantene animi 
Which M. Boileau 
Tant de ſiel entre Pil en 
And Mr. Pope in, : : 
And dwells ſuch rage in ſofteſt boſoms then? 
| And lodge 1400 4 W men? 
preſſions that might have been made thereby, and ſend the EPIPHORA*, EINI®OPA, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the q; 
| conliſting in a preternatural defluxion of rheum, or the mi 
of tears; accompanied, frequently, with heat, redck, 
The word is Greek, formed of erieepei, inferre, 100 
or bring into; by reaſon of the pain it occaſions. 
Pitcairn calls it a catarrh of the glands of the che. & 
The internal cauſes of the eb 
a relaxation of the glands o 
mon, or ſharpneſs, of the ſerous humour ſeparated thei 
which, fretting and vellicating the eye, draws an un 
quantity of blood and Iympha thereto ; by which, at ki 
the cheek becomes excoriated, c. Children are mobi 
fe and ftraining of che olandsd 


ora, or rheum in the et 
the eyes, and a too great 


rus had ſung for | 


to it, from the frequen 
e external cauſes of the epjphora, are ſharp duſts, i 
He. entering the eye, and irritating the ſame. Allo 2 t 
and ſharp air has frequently the like effect. —An imeß 
phora often degenerates into a fiſtula lacrymalis 
The cure of the epiphora, is, 1%, By cauſing a rell 
derivation of the peccant humour, to ſome other PR Oe 
by veneſection, cupping, bliſtering, or cathartics _ 
correQing its acrimony by proper remedies. And er 
applying aſtringents externally. 
commended, ortho 
EPIPHYSIS “, EINISTEIS, in ana 
or growing to another, by ſimple contiguity.. . 
The word is formed of the Greek, «x7, on, hen; *o 
Latins call it appendia, an ; : 


q inaris & ſments 
Tapi c f 


to grow, adbere. The 
 adnaſcentia, &c. 


The ſubſtance of the epiphyſis is rare and lax; 0 1 

children it is merely cartilaginous ; but hardens as the | 
in age, and, at length, becomes quite bony- 

It is commonly laid down, that there is no reg 


the feaſts of the lar ] 


\ Pope Julius, who righed from the yet 337. to. 352. 
ope Julius, ei rom year 337. to 352. was 
. the firſt who taught the church to difinguil 
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tomy, a leſſer bone, cor. 
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EPI 


een the epiphy/is and the bone; though it is certain, | In Scotland, the principal diſſenters are the egiſcopalians: la | 
. 24, 1 25 a men admiſſion of the heads or ex- epiſcopalians enjoy all the ſame civil eee thoſe of 2 | | 
py" gh of each, into the cavities of the other. See Ax Ti- eſtabliſhed church. They are under no reſtrictions; tied to | 
4 ton. | . 3 - | no teſts; but are employed in all places of truſt, upon taking 1 
es wil e ſome bones that have no epiphyſer at all, as the | the oaths to the government. But the epi/copal miniſters are | | 
\ _ x jaw: others have no leſs than five, as the vertebrz. | liable to ſeveral penal laws; the greateſt part of them being 1 
„ en of adding Siplyſes to bones, was, to ſupply | gonjurors. | "FI Sm 1 
= r defects, and render them longer and bigger at the ex- EPISCOPI multa, See the article MuLTA. _ | 
Ag on BEER | EPISCOPUS puerorum, biſhop of the boys ; a ludicrous kind of 1 
Yate | qys8s vermiformęs, are two eminences of the cerebellum, | office, formerly exerciſed in churches, in that called the feaſt * 
like worms, which keep open the paſſage from the] of fools, or the feaſt of the kalends. , ll. 
ws 10, to the fourth ventricle. . he cuſtom was for ſome youth in the feaſt of epiphany to 1 
. 1 {ating the third yentricle of the brain, we perceive four | plaithis hair, that he might ſeem to have the tonſure, and to pil 
$ 0 nee two upper and bigger, called orbicular protu- | put on epiſcopal garments; and then to exerciſe a ſnew of WIR 
Ky nett; and two lower and leſs, called epiphy/es of the or- juriſdiction, and do ſeveral ludicrous actions: for which Wt 
word: ular protuberances. Dionis. . rr reaſon he was called the bi/hop of the boys. This cuſtom I | 
| PLASMA, the fame with cataplaſma, See CAT A- obtained among us, long after ſeveral conſtitutions were 10 
. TVT made to aboliſh it. See INNocenTs- Day. See diverſe Wil 
Rh 10 ELE, ENITAOKHAH, in medicine, a kind of | curious particulars concerning this epiſcopus puerorum, in 19 
:. the deſcent of the epiploon, | John Gregory's Poſhumaus Irs 3 ory for want of that, I 
i fp =, ae the ſcrotum, See Henna, and EnTBRo- | in the. Antiquitier of the Cathedral Church of Saliſbury, {il 
> prafie EDS ode adit poo og a 3 | 5 if 
"L.01C, or Erirrolp, a term applied to the arteries | EPISODE *, ENEIZOAION, is commonly conceived to be 
that 4 veins, diſtributed through the ſubſtance of the lens a ſeparate incident, ſtory, or action, which an hiſtorian, or 
| «A cau}, See Tab. 4 Angeiol. fig. 1. n. 37. See alſo] poet, inſerts, and connects with his principal action; to fur- 
925 netoon, and GasWMEPIPLOON, 5 niſh out the work with a greater diverſity of events: though, 
aft, I xois Dextra, Is a br anch of the celiac artery, which in ſtrictneſs, all the particular incidents, whereof the action 
e through the right ſide of the inner, or hinder leaf of the] or narration is compoſed, are called epi ſades. | 
aft of f nis Poſtica, is a branch of the cceliac artery, ſpringing | Fob * irom the Greek, e., T EY and eſcod cg, 
tof the lower end of the ſplenica, and running to the hinder 1 + | ws 2 
the ro of the caul. To | "4 „ Ep ISO DE, in dramatic poetry, was the ſecond part of the antient 
904k 6 Lots Sintra, is a branch of the cœliac artery, which is tragedy. SES Bois 5 | 
applied if flowed on the lower and left fide of the caul. 8 4 'The origin ahd uſe of epiſodes is deſcribed by M. Hedelin, 
ifeſtatio PLOMPHALUS *, or Ep1PLOOMPHALON, EIII- and F . Boflu, Tragedy, in its original, being only a hymn, 
00M AAON, in medicine, a ſpecies of exomphalus, or | | ſung in honour of Bacchus, by ſeveral perſons, who made 2 5 
ententin eb rupture; being a tumour or ſwelling of the part, occa- kind of Chorus, or concert of muſic, with dancing, * and the 
ter 2 ned by the epiploon's falling into it. See EX0MPHALUS, like; to diverſify the repreſentation a little, and divert the 
Ontaini | ExTERO-EPIPLOMPHALUS. , audience, they bethought themſelves at length to divide the 
ere ſnoke * The word is compounded of the Greek, £71@Av, caul, and linging of the chorus into ſeveral parts; and to have ſome- 
u, na. „ . thing rehearſed in the intervals. 3 
ing of f LOON =, in anatomy, a fatty membrane, ſpread over | At firſt, a ſingle perſon, or actor, was introduced, then two, | 
entile, | | inteſtines, and entering even into the ſeveral ſinuoſities| then more and what the actors thus rehearſed, or entertained BEN ob 
Sa ereof; called alſo the omentum, and popularly the caul.] the audience withal, being ſomething foreign, or additional "x3 
my r OnenTUM.. Er I do, or beſide, the ſong of the chorus, and no neceſlary part 


thereof, was called E«gdov, epiſode. 
by reaſon it ſeems to float on the inteſtines, NES And hence tragedy came to conſiſt of four parts, the prologue, 
PLOSARCOMPHALUS *, in medicine, aſoft of tumour, | eþ:ſode, exode, and chorus, | 8 e 
the exomphalous kind. It is formed of the epiploon, and | T he, prologue was all that preceded the fiſt entrance of the 
Juno's pt e fleſh, See ExoMPHALuvus. ZR chorus. | 


x 


1 of * The word is formed of the Greek, enges, 1 ſwim upon, 4 


' The word is compounded of the three Greek words, #71700, | The epiſode, all that was interpoſed between the ſingings of 
bun; Tape, Hels; and opdac, umbilicus, navel. SITE the chorus. . he | 


OPAC V, the quality of epiſcopal government, or that The exade, all that was rehearſed after the chorus had done 
m of church-diſcipline, wherein dioceſan biſhops are eſta- ſinging. - tot” J 

＋ diſtinct from, and ſuperior to, prieſts or preſbyters. 1 the chorus, was the grex, or company, that ſung the 
Bishop, Episcor AL, kan, and HR“ IR... jo 7 ap. r 
. e ae en ö And as this recitation of the actors was in ſeveral parts, and 


wſcopaty, and drofbrtery « | | 25 SAR” eſt bliſh a inſerted in ſeveral places; it might either be conſidered toge- . 
hs | Fre 8 oye ow | e e ther, as a ſingle epiſode, conſiſting of ſeveral parts; or each 
Jr the 0 FS #2 


part might be called a diſtinct epiſode, * 


„ * f 


COPACIDE, che crime of murdering a biſhop by one I SIG, 
dene een — by of eee Übeſe ſeveral epiſodes in the fame tragedy might either be 
klience is due from a clergyman to his. biſhop, as from a taken. from ſo many different ſubjects; or from the ſame 


hl wa to his father: and therefore the offences of epiſcopacide * 4 divided into a proper number of recitations, or inci- 1 f 
— ._ N parricid - made- that is, they „neee. cor nd enen e „„ 40 & WERE 11.8 
+ MT OT ny ad= ny append os" conſider only, the firſt occaſion, and inflitution, of theſ Thi 
| D 8 . f I foreign, or additional pieces; it appears no ways neceflary, ' "nyt 
the ede i The word f P that they ſhould all be taken from one and the ſame ſubject: 4 ﬀ | 
do great # nyed from seng. inſpicio, I inſpect, or overlook; - three or four recitations of different actions, no-wiſe related, I 
ated thee JJ. 14! onkry connected to each other, would eaſe the actots, and amuſe ih [ 
'S an ul þ/epal government, is the government of a dioceſe, where- | the people, in the intervals of the chorus, as well as if they | : fl 1 
ch, zt dae fingle perſon, legally conſecrated, preſides over the] were all ſo many parts of the ſame action. By degrees, what „ 
are molt N of a whole diſtrict, in quality of head, or ſuperintend-{| was at firſt only an addition to the tragedy, became the prin- . ; | | 
e olands0l (thereof z conferring orders, and exerciſing a ſort of juriſ- | cipal part thereof. Then, the ſeveral pieces, or epiſedes, 11 
OOO J began to be conſidered as one ſingle body, Which was not to 14 
Juſts, fit © Freſbyterians reject the epiſcopal eſtabliſhment, and con- have parts, or members of different nature, and independent oy i! q 
Alſo a too 1 the epiſcopal order as a human inſtitution, the mere of each other. — » HP 
An me of pride and ambition. . 1 {| . The beſt-poets took the thing in this light, and drew all their —_— 
alis wong the epi ſcoyal functions, the principal is that of holding || epiſodes. from the ſame action; which practice was ſo fully ** 
4 revulioh Went viſtations of the dioceſe, |: e YA ION eſtabliſhed in Ariſtotle's time, that he lays it down as a rule. „ 


other pi | 5 ALIA, is ſometimes uſed in | the ſame. ſenſe with | \ Thoſe tragedies wherein this unity and connexion. was not 
rtics. 7) fcalia, See PONTIFICALIA. N | Note 


7s {]' obſerved, he calls ep;/odic pieces. _ 
And, 5 "OPALIA, is alſo uſed to denote ſy 1 i 


29 f | a . jo? enen . Ry 11 
nodals, or cuſtomaryErIsoDE, in epic poetry. The term epiſede, hy being tranſ- s vi 


inarts u A ments, due to the biſhops from the Clergy of their dioceſe; lanted from the ſtage to the epop²¹ia, did not change its ; _ 

* 8 Ada. a OT 550 . e All the difference Avia makes between the franc . If 
bone, 309 wir rs S, a name given to thoſe who adhere to the | and epic epiſodes, is, that the latter are more ample than the _ 
TO . England, and particularly to the eccleſiaſtical e IN EO ry i” 50 e RON Ss of: | 
Mike | a uch as it was in the Romiſh chufch before the Ariſtotle uſes the word in three different ſenſes: the firſt 5 v4 | | 
x, alli opp FE 5 who affect the diſcipline of biſhops, prieſts, | taken from the enumeration already made, of the parts of the i 
| tof th e office, or liturgy,” &c. and retain the greateſt | tragedy, viz. prologue, chorus, epiſade, and erde. Whence | 11 
KN Typ 3 law, with the decretals of the popes, more it follows, that in tragedy, every thing is epiſode that is none 11 
1 0 5 Ry the catholics themſelves of ſeveral countries.] of the other parts: ſo that as, among us, there ate tragedies . 
ns | 1 5 5 4 to matters of doctrine, or faith, they agree in] without either prologue, chorus, or eptlogue, the tragic epiſode 4 | 
regal A nts With the calyiniſts, or reformed. = . includes the whole tragedy : conſequently, the epic m—_ 0 

| | | p a E . 3 | mul 
| | = 45 | 


; Py — 
. | 5 | 


» 


But further, as all that was ſung in the tragedy, was called | 


. 
s 


e 2 


muſt be the whole poem, in like manner. All there is to 

retrench from it, being the propoſition, and invocation, which 

ſtand in lieu of the prologue. In this ſenſe, the epopœia, and 

tragedy, have each only one epiſode; and if the parts, or 

| incidents, be ill connected together, the poem will be epiſodic, 
and defective, 3 5 


the chorus, in the ſingular number; yet this ſingulatity did 
by no means prevent every part or diviſion of the ſame from | 
being called a chorus, without making ſeveral chorus; ſo it 
was with the epiſode : each incident, and part of the fable 
and action, is not only a part of the epiſode, but is an epiſode 
itſelf. | | ; 
The term epi ſode, therefore, in this ſenſe, ſignifies every part 
of the action expreſſed in the plan, or firſt draught, of the 
fable; as the abſence and wandrings of Ulyſſes, the diſorders 
in his family, and his preſence, which retrieved and ſet all to 
rights again. POW Ks 8 ER: 
Ariſtotle furniſhes us with a third kind of epiſode; in ſhewing, 
that what is contained and expreſſed in the firſt plan of the 
fable is proper, and that all the reſt is ep;/ode. 8 
By proper, he means what is abſolutely neceſſary; and by 
epiſode what in one ſenſe is neceſſary, and in another not; ſo 
tat the poet is at liberty to uſe, or let it alone. vi 
Thus, Homer, having made the firſt draught of the fable of 
his Odyſſee, was not at liberty either to make Ulyſſes abſent 


from his country, or not. His abſence: was eflential ; and 


therefore Ariſtotle ranks it among the things he calls proper. | 
But he does not beſtow that appellation on the adventures of | 
-  Antiphates, Circe, the Sirens, Scylla, Charybdis, &c. The 
poet was at liberty to have left theſe alone, and to have choſen 
others in their room; ſo that they are epiſodes, diſtinct from 

- the firſt action, to which they are not immediately neceſſary. 
Indeed, in one ſenſe, they may be ſaid to be neceſſary; for 
 Ulyſſes's abſence being neceſſary, it follows, that, not being 
in his on country, he muſt be ſomewhere elſe. If therefore | 
the poet was at liberry, not to have uſed thoſe particular ad- 
ventures above- mentioned; yet he was not at liberty not to 
have uſed any: but if he had omitted thoſe, he jy neceſ- 
+ farily have ſubſtituted others in their room. Otherwiſe, he 


would have omitted a part of the matter contained in his plan, | 


and his poem would have been defectivve. ; 
Tbis third ſenſe, therefore, of the word epiſode, comes to the 


i ſade, in the ſecond ſenſe, is the ground, or plan, of the epi- 
2 in the third: and that the third adds to the ſecond, 
cCertain circumſtances which are only probable, and not neceſ- 
ſary, as the places, princes, and people, among whom Ulyſſes 
d TIRED OT 
It muſt be added, that in an ep:/ode in the third ſenſe, the 

incident, or epiſode in the firſt ſenſe, whereon it is grounded, 
is to be-extended and amplified ; otherwiſe, an eint part 
of the action and fable does not become an epiſode. 


— * 


Laſtly, it is in this third ſenſe that we are ta underſtand 1. 
that precept of Ariſtotle, not to make the epi ſodes, till after |- dee | 
| one; but neceſſarily remain in a vicious plurality. 


the names of the perſons have been choſen. Homer would 


not have ſpoken of the fleet and ſhips as he has done; if, in | 
lieu of the names of Achilles, Agamemnon, and lliad, he | : 
| they afford leſs matter. An unwary poet will ſometus 


bad choſen thoſe of Adraſtus, Capaneus, and Thebaid. - | 
. © - Uponhe whole, the . in the epic poem, 'a5 uſed * 
by the father of the critics, Ariſtotle, does not ſignify any 


- foreign; or accidental adventure; but the whole narration of | - 


Ariſtotle, rehearſing the parts of the 


matter of the poem, but what makes the action and matte 


and connected with the action, but with one another: tht 
ſecond: all the difference between them is, that what we call | 


neceſſary in the ground of the 2p;/ode, and probable in th 
EPISODIC, in poetry. A fable is faid to be Ep150DIc, win 


. Ariſtotle lays it down, that thoſe tragedies are moſt defeCin, 


which is the bafe, or ground of the epiſede, 


epiſodified, retain any thing of th 
when firſt expreſſed in and. a 


ode, muſt not, wh 
ſimplicity which it had 
e plan of the fable. 


| plan of the Odyſſec 

expreſly, that they are proper ; and uee, fays 
them from epiſodes. Thus, in the Geest Selle 
ceaſing of the plague at Thebes is no epiſode. It. x 5 = 
ground and matter of an epiſode, which the poet OD Sow 
uſed, had he pleaſed. And Ariſtotle, obſerving that H, * 
in the Iliad, had taken but few things for his ſubje& * 
that be had ufed abundance of his ep1ſader, FALL A that 
the ſubject contains in itſelf abundance. of epiſodes whi t 
the poet may uſe, or let alone, at pleaſure. hat i p 
contains the grounds, or ſtamina thereof, which ma cit : 
be left in their general and ſimple brevity, as "16 ip * 
erbe, "OR of the plague ;. or may be extended bay 
8 eine 's as the ſame author has done the puniſhment of 


The ſubject of a poem may be lengthened two ways: either 


by the poet's making uſe of a great many of his epi ſodes; or b 


his ampliſying, and giving a great extent to every one. f 
latter method, chiefly, it is, that the epic en e N 
poems much beyond the dramatic. It muſt be added, that 
there are certain parts of an action, which, of themſelves do 
not naturally preſent or afford more than one qpiſade; ſuch ag 
the death of Hector, of Turnus, r the like: whereas there 
are other parts. of the fable he copious and fertile, and 
which oblige the poet to make diverſe epiſodes on each; thouob 
laid down in the firſt plan, with as much ſimplicity as the 
reſt: ſuch are the battles of the Trojans and Grecians ; the 
abſence of Ulyſſes; the wandrings of Aneas, &c. Por 
Ulyſſes's abſence ſo many years from his own country, re. 
quired his preſence elſewhere ; and the deſign of the fable wa 
to throw him into ſeveral dangers, and different countries, 
Now each peril, and each new country, furniſhed an epi/z, 
| which the poet might uſe, if he pleaſed. 
The reſult of the Whole is, that epiſodes are not actions, but 
parts of actions; that they are not added to the action aul 


themſelves, as the members make the body: that, of court, 
they are not to be fetched from elſewhere, but raiſed fran 
the ground, or baſis, of the action: that they are not unit 


all the parts of an action are not ſo many epi ſodes, but on 
ſuch as are amplified, ,and extended with particular circun- 
ſtances : and, laſtly, that their union with each other B 


circumſtances thereof. 


it js ſwelled with unneceſſary incidents; and its epiſodes: 
not neceſſarily, nor properly, connected with each other. 


whoſe epiſodes have no connexion, or dependence on ext 
other; which he calls epiſodic, q. d. ſuperabundant in epiſul 
by reaſon ſo many little epiſodes can never compoſe one whi 


The moſt ſimple actions are moſt ſubject to this irregularh; 
in that, having fewer incidents, and fewer parts, than oth 


have conſumed his whole ſtock in the firſt or ſecond tae 
that his actors appear between the chorus; and be drival 
a neceſſity of looking out for other actions, to ſupply the 


| 4 the poet, or a neceſſary and eſſential art of the action and! maining intervals. Ariſt. Poet. c. „ may b 
de, amplified with probable circumſtances.” + © The firit French poets did the like : To fil each ad. BW 1t15Ty 


Thus, Ariſtotle injoins, that the epiſode be not added to the 


- * aQtion,' of fetched from elſewhere; but that it be a part of | 


tte action; and never uſes the word adding, in ſpeaking of 


epiſodes, though it occurred ſo naturally to his interpreters, | - 


that they have generally uſed it in their tranſlations and com- 


BY ments. He does not ſay, that after laying the plan, and |. 


chooſing the names, the poet is to add the ep;/odes ; but uſes 


- a derivative of the word epiſode, wer, as if in Engliſh | . 


Ve ſhould ſay, epi ſadify his action. , 


Add, that to ſhew the different extenſion of tragedy and 


epopoeia, that is, how the one becomes longer than the other 


be does not ſay, that there is but little epiſode in tragedy; but 


more accurately, that the epiſodes of tragedy are ſhort and 


.., conciſe; whereas the epopœia is lengthened out and extended 
+ "by them. In one word, the taking vengeance of the wicked 
people in Ulyſſes's court, as expreſſed in a few words by Ari- 
ſtotle, in his plan of the Odyſſee, is a ſimple proper action, 
neceſſary to the ſubject. It is no ep:ſode, but the baſis, and, 


zs it were, ſtamen of an piſede. And this fame puniſhment | 
explained and opened, wich all the circumſtances of time, 


place, and perſons, is no ſimple and proper action, but 


an action cad, or a real epiſode 3 which, though at 


the diſcretion of the poet, is yet neceſſary and proper to the 
From what has been ſaid, we may venture to define epiſodes | 
... probable circumſtances. . Now, an epiſodeigonly a part of an 


- 


2 took ſo many diffetent actions of a hero; which had no din 


| called alſo an attractive. 


and bloat the ſkin, make it red, and even raiſe bliſter 
Te hes: l bart at 7 | acepellitory, garlick, nd 
Wh | The principal ſimple epiſpaſties are pellitory, gariic®, © 

to be neceſlary parts of the action, extended and filled up with | . 


- rides. A bliſter - plaiſter is now commonly denoted 


About 
connexion between them, but that they were done by io 
ſame perſon. Boſſu, p. 1. 
If an epiſode be uſed, the names and circumſtances wheel 
are unneceſſary, and whoſe ground and-ſubje&t makes np 
of the action, that is of the matter of the poem; ſuch an epi 
- renders the fable epiſodic. This irregularity is diſcoreth 
when one may take away a whole epiſode, without ſubſtitu 
any thing in its room ; and yet leave no chaſm, or defet, 


- the poem. The hiſtory of Hypſipyle, in Statius's Thel, 


affords an inſtance of theſe faulty epiſodes. If the wholeM 

of that illuſtrious nurſe were retrenched, the ſequel o 
principal action would be the better for it. Nor would i 
body imagine he had forgot any thing, or that there wel] 

member of his action wanting. Boſlu. 


'EPISPASTIC s, in medicine, a remedy, which, being a 


nally applied, draws or attracts ſome humour to the pi 


Of epiſpaſtics, there are ſome which act very gent 
others 0 a 40 of violence. Thoſe of the latter kind ſi 


* 


onions, yeaſt, gooſe-dung, and that of pigeons, and ' ji 


.  - ation; and not a whole _ And this part of the action, 


0 Ys . : . / d 


OO : 


1 


het inſtrument, by the application whereof, the orifice of a veſlel | 
may be opened, and ſhut again, at pleaſure. 

& PISTROPHEUS, in anatomy (from «@:5p2pw, converto, I turn 

off about), the ſame with cardo. | | 

by EPISTYLE *, ENIETTAION, in the antient architecture, a 


EplsTLE *, ENISTOAH, a letter miſſive. 


EPI 


nd direction of an affair, or of a people. 
2 —_— is derived from the Greek ert, ſuper, over; and 


I ſtand. | | | 
W od of conſiderable uſe, in ſpeaking of the antient 


* of Athens; where the epiſtates was the ſenator in 

4 for that day, or whoſe turn it was to preſide that 
comm. conſtitution was this : the ten tribes of Athens 
| lected every year by lot, each of them, fifty ſenators z which 
25 a ſenate of five hundred: every tribe had the precedence 


in its turn, and ſurrendered it again, ſucceſſively, to another. 


The fifty ſenators in office were called prytanes; the parti- 


where they aſſembled prytaneum ; and the term, 
he Aro of their Arr viz. thirty-five days, prytanea: 
yur theſe thirty-five days, ten of the fifty prytanes preſided 
Rh under the name of proedri; and of theſe proedri, 
rn = one to preſide each day of the week, under the title 


bar allowed to hold this office more than once in 


waz : the ſenators of all the other tribes ſtill voted, accord- 
” to the order the lot had given them; but the prytanes alone 
GN the aſſemblies ; the proedr: laid the bulineſs before 
them, and the epi/tates took their votes and opinions. 


lt muſt be added, that of the ten proedri, of each week, there 


were but ſeven that would preſide, each his day, in quality of 


ifates: the ten proedri elected the ſeven prytanes. 


FPISTEMONARCH®, a dignitary, in the antient Greek 


church, appointed to watch over the doQtrines of the church ; 
and to inſpect, or ſuperintend, ** thing relating to the faith, 
in quality of a cenſor thereof. is office anſwered pretty 
much to that of magiſter ſacri palatil at Rome. 


* The word is derived from the Greek 5s7451pr, ſcience, know- 


e; and aer, command, precedence. 


* The word is formed of the Greek :a152akw, mitto, I ſend. 


The term epiſtle is now ſcarce uſed, but for letters wrote in 


verſe, and letters dedicatory. 
In ſpeaking of letters written 


ture, of Balzac, of 


eiſtles : as the epiſtles, not letters, of Cicero, Pliny, Seneca, | 


Buſbequius, Launoy, &c. of St. Auguſtine, St. Jerome, &c. 
The epi/Hles of St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, &c. to the Ro- 
mans, Corinthians, Se. | 
James Altingius wrote 5000 letters, of which a few only are 
ubliſhed in Bayle, in vit. Druſius, beſide Hebrew, Greek, 
French, Engliſh, and. Flemiſh letters, received 2300 in Latin, 
which were found among his papers. Curiand. in Vit. p. II. 
dee LETTER. | 


EPISTOLARY, a term chiefly uſed in the phraſe, epiſiolary 


ſtyle. : 


LerSTOLARY is ſometimes alſo applied to authors who have 


wrote eprſtles, or letters. The principal ep:/telary authors are, 

Sidonius Apollinaris, Tully, the younger Pliny, Seneca the 

philoſopher,” Petrarch, Politian, Buſbequius, Eraſmus. Lip- 
us, Muretus, Aſcham, Milton, Petau, Launoi, Sarau, 
zac, and Voiture. | | 


em uſed, by the Greeks, for what we call architrave ; viz. 
a maſſive of ſtone, or a piece of wood, laid immediately over 
the capital of a column. pt 


be word is derived from the Greek «71, ſuper, upon; and | 


Svar, column. 


The epiſiyle is the firſt, or loweſt, member of the entablature. | 


NTABLATURE. | | 
EPITAPH *, EHIITASION, a monumental inſcription, in ho- 
"our, or memory, of a perſon defunct ; or an inſcription en- 
daten, or cut, on a tomb, to mark the time of a perſon's de- 


ceaſe, his name, family, and uſually ſome eloge of his virtues, 


or good qualities, Eg, 
he word comes from e upon; and rp, ſepulchre. 
bel of epitaphs, eſj pecially thoſe compoſed in Latin, is 


+ "8 

— art, epitaphs were only allowed to people who died in 

” e. Boxhornius has made a collection of epitaphs, not 

l cable, but exceedingly well choſen. Fa. Labbe bas 
vile given a collection of the like kind, in French, inti- 

fomerh; yo des 

on in the ſame way in our Engliſh epitaphs. An epi- 

8 ſald to be 1 wanting to the duke of Marlborough's 


monument, thoug a premium of 500 pounds was offered, by 
owager, 


deceaſed, 
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her 
. 


life, leſt he ſhould fall too much into the taſte of do- 


ee Camden and Weaver have done 


STATES“, EnIETATHE, in antiquity, a perſon who has 


by moderns, or rather in 2 
modern languages, we never uſe the word epiſtle. Thus, we 

ay, the 55g not e iſtles, of the cardinal D'Oſſat; of Voi- 
owel, of Pope, &c. but thoſe wrote 


by the antients, or rather in the antient languages, we call | 
q 
| 


 FISTOMIUM, ENISTOMION, in hydraulics, a plug, or | 


| 


to him that ſhould compoſe one worthy of the 


of, our plays are divided into acts. See ACT. 


5 


| 


| There are two 
ſolid: the liquid epithem is a fomentation of a more ſpirituous 


EPITHET is alſo 


EPI 


In epitaphs, the dead perſon is ſometimes introduced, by way 
of proſopopceia, ſpeaking to the living; of which we Ax A 
fine inſtance, worthy the Auguſtan age: wherein the dead 
wife thus beſpeaks her ſurviving huſband. 

Immatura peri : ſed tu, felicibr, annos 

Vive tuos, conjux optime, vive meos. 

The French have a' proverb, Menteur comme une epitaphe; 
He lyes like an epitaph : in alluſion to the eloges ordinarily 
contained therein, which are not always over-juſt. 


EPITAPH is alſo applied to certain eloges, either in proſe or 


verſe, compoſed without any intent to be engraven on 
tombs, | : 


In the anthologies, or collections of epigrams, we haveabun- 
dance of ſuch epitaphs; ſome of them ludicrous and ſatirical, 


others grave. For a ſpecimen, we ſhall here add a very beau- - 


tiful one, compoſed by Mr. Cowley, on himſelf, to be put on 
a little country-houſe, whither he retreated from the court 
and town, to ſpend his laſt days. | 5 
Hic, O viator, ſub lare paruulo, 
Couleius hic ęſt conditus, hic jacet 
Defunctus humani laboris 
Sorte, ſupervacuag; vita; 
Non indecora pauperie nitens, 
Et non inerti nobilis otio, 
Vanoq; dilectis popello, 
Divitiis, animoſus ho/tis, 
Poſſis ut illum dicere mortuum, | 
En terra jam nunc quantula ſufficit ? 
Exempta fit curis, viator, 
Terra fit illa levis, precare. 
Hic ſparge flores, ſparge breves roſas; 
Nam vita gaudet mortua floribus; 
Herbiſq; odaratis corona 
Vatis adhuc cinerem calentem. 


EPITASIS*, in the antient poetry, denoted the ſecond part, or 


diviſion, of a dramatic poem; wherein the plot, or action, 
propoſed and entered upon in the firſt part, or protaſis, was 
carried on, heightened, warmed, and worked up, till it ar- 
rived at its ſtate, or height, called the cata/taſis. 
The word is pure Greek, £7:7@015; formed of see, in 
tendo, J heighten, 5 | | 
in lieu where- 


This diviſion is laid aſide in the modern drama; 
The ep:taſis might, ordinarily, take up about our ſecond or 
third act. Fx; 


EeiTAS1s, EIIITASIS, in medicine, denotes the increaſe, or 


growth, and heightening of a diſeaſe; or the beginning of a 
paroxyſm; particularly in a fever. | 


EPITHALAMIUM *, EIIISAAAMION, in poetry, a nuptial 
_ ſong; or a compolition, uſually in verſe, on occaſion of a 


marriage between two perſons of eminence. 
The word is formed of «4, and dA, bride-chamber. 

The topics it chiefly. inſiſts on are, the praiſes of matrimony, 

and of the 3 couple; with the pomp and order of the 


marriage ſolemnity: it concludes with prayers to the gods for 


their proſperity, their happy offspring, c. —Catullus ex- 
ceeded all antiquity, in his epithalamiums ; and the cavalier 
Marino, all the moderns. 


EPITHEM *, EPITHEMA, in pharmacy, a kind of foment- 


ation, or remedy, of a ſpirituous, or aromatic kind ; applied 


_ externally to the regions of the heart, liver, &c. to ſtrengthen 


and comfort the 
thereof. | 
The word is formed from the Greek ?., upon; and 7191pr, 
ono, I put. 


me, or to correct ſome intemperature 


kinds of epithems ; the one liquid, the other 


nature than the reſt ; the /o/:4 is uſually a mixture of con- 
ſerves, theriaca, confections, and cordial powders, generally 
ſpread on a piece of ſcarlet, or leather. 


EPITHET*, ENI@ETON, a noun adjective, expreſſing ſome 


2 of a ſubſtantive to which it is joined. 
*The word is formed of 22, upon; and 9975, pofitio, putts 


As, 1 vine, a ſtately pile, an echoing vault, &c. 
' Epithets are engines of mighty uſe, and conveniency, among 


the poets, and orators; who ſupply in epithets, what they 


want in things. Card. Perron even blames Homer on the 


head of epithets; obſerving, that he frequently hooks in epi- 
thets, without any ſenſe, or ſignificancy, at all, to help out his 
meaſures; and that he equips every hero with an epzthet, not 
according to the exigence of the caſe, but the meaſure of the 
. ng | 


uſed for a ſurname, or a perſon's ſecond appel- 
lation. | 


Epithets were antiently beſtowed very frankly, either on ac- 
count of any defects of the body, or mind: kings themſelves 
were not exempted from them. Hence, thoſe epithets ſo fre- 
quent in hiſtory z as Henry Long-ſhanks, Edward Iron-fides, 
Richard Crook-back, John Lack-land, &, 


380 Net 


Nor have the French uſed theit kings any better: witneſs 
their Charles the Simple, Louis the Lazy, faineant (Ludovi- 
cus nihil faciens), Pepin the Short, Louis the Stammerer, le 
be Utes 
EPITHYME, ENIOTMON, Dodder of Thyme, a medicinal 
plant, of a very extraordinary nature, and figure. Its ſeed is 
very ſmall, from which ariſe long threads like hairs, which 
ſoon periſh, as well as the root, unleſs they meet with ſome 
neighbouring plant, both to ſuſtain and feed them. 


The cuſcuta, in Engliſh called doddgr, grows, indifferently, 
on all kinds of herbs; and, of conſequence, the kinds thereof 


are infinite: to which writers uſually attribute the particular | 


virtues of the plants they grow on. 
The moſt known of theſe plants, and thoſe moſt uſed in me- 
dicine, are, ſuch as grow ori thyme; which are the proper 
2 ; and thoſe on flax. There are two kinds in the 
| - the one from Venice, the other from Candia: they 
have both an aromatic taſte, but that of Venice has the ſtrong- 
eſt. Their uſe is, to ſtrengthen the parts, and prevent obſtru- 
ions of the viſcera, Sc. | | 
EPITOME «, an abridgment ; or a reduction of the principal 
matters of a larger book, into a little compaſs. 
® The word is Greek, : πI Ef. 
to retrench, abridge, or cut off. 
The epitome of Baronius's annals is done by De Spande (Spon- 
danus) : Bernier has given an epitome of the philoſophy of 
Gaſlendus. | 3 
It is a popular objection againft the epitomizing of authors, 
that it frequently occaſions the loſs of the originals. Thus 
the loſs of the hiftorian Trogus Pompeius is attributed to his 
c vrne gg Juftin ; and the loſs of a great part of Livy to Luc. 
orus. | | 
EPITRITUS, in proſody, a foot conſiſting of four ſyllables ; 
three long, and one ſhort. 3 
Grammarians reckon 
| fiſting of an iambus and ſpondee; as ſaliitantes : the ſecond 
ofa trochee and ſpondee; as concitati : the third of a ſpondee 
and an iambus; as communicans : and the fourth of a fpondee 
and trochee; as incantire, | 
EPITROPE,-in rhetoric, a figure 
called conceſſio; whereby the orator grants ſomething which 
he might deny; that, by this ſhew of impartiality, it may be 
more eaſily granted which he requires, in his turn. 


This figure is frequently invidious; Let them extol his. 


« probity ; I acquieſce, and am ready to be ſilent: but when 
8 they propoſe him for a pattern of wit, my ſpleen is raiſed,” 


2 ; 
EPITROPUY, a kind of judge, or rather an arbitrator, which 
the Greek Chriſtians, under the dominion of the Turks, elect, 


in the ſeveral cities, to terminate the differences that ariſe | 


among them, 
magiſtrates. 
There a 
vels, obſerves, that at Athens there are eight, taken out of 
the ſeveral pariſhes, and called vecchiardi, i. e. old men.— 
But Athens is not the only place where there are epitrop: : 
they are in all the iſlands of the Archipelago. * _ 
Some Latin authors, of the Vth century, call ep:trop; thoſe 
- who more antiently were called villici, and ſince, vidames, 


and avoid carrying them before the Turkiſh 


In times ftill earlier, the Greeks uſed the term *7:7po7S;,, in| 


the ſame ſenſe as the Latins did 

- foner, or intendant. | 
Thus the commiſſioners 'of 

+ are called, by Herodotus and Xenophon, epitropi: in the New 

Teſtament, ere denotes the ſteward of a houſhold, ren- 

dered, in the Vulgate, procurator. 5 1 

EPLOYE,, in heraldry. An eagle ErLoye' is what, in Eng- 


E more uſually call an eagle diſplayed, or a ſpread eagle. | 


HA“, in chronology, a term, or fixed point, of time, 
whence the ſucceeding years are numbered, or accounted. | 


© © The word is Greek, £9 ; 4:6 inhibitio, repreſſio: formed | 


of e, to ſuſtain, ſtop; 


2 reaſon the epocha defines, or 
mite, a certain ſpace of r 


time. 


Different epocha*s obtain in different nations; and no won 


der: fer there being no aſtronomical conſideration to render 
one preferable to another, their conſtitution is purely arbitrary. 
That principally regarded among Chriſtians is, the epocha of 


the nativity, or incarnation, of Jeſus Chriſt; that of the 


Mahometans, the hegira; that of the Jews, &c. the creation 
of the world; that of the antient Greeks, the olympiads ; 


hat of the Romans, the building of the city ; that of the an-| 
tient Perſians and Aſſyrians, the epocha of Nabonaſſar, 


Ec. S | | 
The doctrine and uſe of epochas is of very great extent in 


chronology. | 


To reduce the years of one epocha to theſe of another, i. e. 


to find what year of one correſponds to a given year of an- 


formed of evi e,,r, reſecare, | 


of ſpeech, by the Latins | 


four ſpecies of epitrites : the firft con- 


are ſeveral epitropi in each city: M. Spon, in his tra- 


procurator; viz. for a commil-| 


roviſions, in the Perſian army, | 


other z a period of years has been invented, which, com- 


E PO 


mencing before all the known epocha' r, is, as it wer- i 
mon receptacle of them all, Tiled the 3 was 2957 
this period all the epocha's are reduced; f. e. he ahae | 1 0 
period, whereon each epocha commences, is de neck thi Thi f 0 
that remains, therefore, is, to add the given year 5 ps Al F — 
cha to the year of the period correſponding with its yy =_ 1 *X 
om _ to 1 bow year of the ſame "ng — C 
ponding to the other epocha : the remainder is t} _ 
other epocha. : 9 en e _ 1 
Erocha of Chriſt, or of our Lord, is the vulgar epocha th wa you 
out Europe; commencing from our Saviour's nativ rough: Js? ba, © 
cember 25. or rather, according to the uſual accoy 1 — - 
his circumciſion, that is, from the firſt of Januar 15 from The aut} 
| — - Ag. x from * incarnation, e it from tl 
of the bleſſed virgin, on 25th of March; ni n ivj 
= to the detivity. : [95 N _ ne months % _ 
ow, the year of the Julian period whereon Chrift was ho * er 
and circumciſed, is uſually computed to be the year ws The epoc! 
- conſequently, the firſt year of the zra of Chriſt — qy ſans, is 
to the year 4714. of the Julian period. 1 be 
Hence, 1, If to any given year of Chriſt, you add he 
the ſum will be the year of the Julian period correſ _ ulian cal 
thereto. E. gr. If to the year 1725. be added 4 ay ence, ac 
ſum, 6438, is that year of the Julian period. 115 te ives the 
29, On the contrary, ſubtracting 4713 from any given 5 the ye 
of the Julian period; the remainder is the current 4 ny the years 
Chrift. E. gr. From the year of the Julian period 4 Again, fre 
ho”. oe 4713, the remainder is the year of Chi by yeat 
In effect, the epocha of our Lord ſerves not only for the com — 4 
putation of the years elapſed ſince the epocha commenced; bit Greets, Tt 
even of thoſe before it. 1 855 ſantinopo 
Now, to find the year of the Julian period, correſponding to period of ( 
a given year before Chriſt ; ſubtract the given year from The Alexand 
4714, the remainder is the correſpondent year required fore the Ju 
hus, e. gr. the year before Chriſt 752. is the year 3956 * 5101. and 
the Julian period. On the contrary, ſubtraRting the year of ce, ac 
8 period from 47 14, the remainder is the year before 5 gi. 
The author of the vulgar epocha, or way of eomputing from This epoc 
Chriſt, is an abbot of Rome, one Dionyſius Exiguus, by na- Egypt, to 
tion a Scythian ;z who flouriſhed, under Juſtinian, about the ſome call i 
year 507. though this — 2 borrowed the hint from Pa The Euſebian 
us, an ptian monk. Till his time, the generality period 486 
of Chriſtians computed their years, either from the building commenci! 
of Rome, or according to the order of the emperors and con- Hence, ſu 
ſuls, and other ways in uſe with the people they lived 6438. or a 
"_ 155 5 
This diverſity occaſioning a great diſtraction between th This epoch 
churches of the eaſt and weſt ; Dionyſius, to compoſe the martyrolog 
- ſame, firſt propoſed a-new form of the year, with a nen Noc of 7 
general æra, which in a few years time was generally ad- anſwering t 
mitted. e eee en ä from * 
Dionyſius began his account from the conception, or incar- ſummer ſol 
nation, by us popularly called Jady-day, or the annuntictim: This epocha 
| . Which method ſtill obtains in the dominions of Great- Brian, pally by 
and there only; ſo that the Dionyſian, and Engliſh ae games, whi 
is the ſame. In the other countries of Europe, they reckon year, 
from the firſt of January; except in the court of Rome, Boca 2 
E epocha of the incatnation ſtill obtains for the date d year of the 
"their bulls. . According t 
It muſt be added, that this epoch of Dionyſius is charged vi fre Chi 
a miſtake: the common opinion is, that it places our Hence, if 4 
viour's nativity a year too late; or, that he was born de rating: the 
— preceding the time preſcribed by Dionyſius for hi co et. At 
But, the truth is, the fault lies on Beda, who mi Gui La 
Dionyſius, and whoſe interpretation we follow ; as has beet 32 the { 
ſhewn by Petavius, from Dionyſius's own epiſtles. For Di e the by 
nyſius began his cycle from the year of the Julian peno according te 
4712. but his epocha from the year 4713. wherein the vgn CHA of I 
zra ſuppoſes Chrift to have been incarnate. Uſwering t. 
The year, therefore, which, according to the vulgar epuch 2bth day of 
is the firſt year of Chriſt; according to Dionyſius's m, de This zra ta 
ſecond: ſo that the year which we call 174. ſhould, uf mſſar king 
fiice, be 1750. though ſome chronologers, inſtead ofone Je Uronomica 
will have the error two. | of 2 Epc 
To this vulgar æra, as a ſure, fixed point, chronologets u. Julan peri 
to reduce all the other 2pocha's ; though there |5 not one c alled the e 
them but what is controverted : ſo much uncertaini) | n Aer 
in the doctrine of time. We ſhall exhibit them as reduced The Abyſs 
the Julian period. | — com = compu 
POCHA of the creation, orbis conditi, according to * h N dot recko 
putation of the Jews, called alſo the Fewiſh 9% | "When th 
8. of the Julian period 953. anſwering to the 700 aber. e their c 
| Chriſt 3761. and commencing on the ſeventh day of . f c * of th, 
| Hence, ſubtracting 952 years from any given N wr "Julian pe 
Julian period, the remainder is the year of the Je cor L \"Mmeney 
e „ Mt from! 
; 1188 f 15 epocha 


— 


Pr ofeſs the M 


EPO 


-ateſponding thereto. Thus, e. g7. the year 1725. being 


438th year of the Julian period; it is the 548th year 
1 epoc ha, or ſince the creation of the world. 
5 is epocha 18 {till in uſe among the Jews. | 
The ErocRA of the creation, uſed by the Greek hiftorians, is 
the year before the Julian period 787. anſwering to the year 
before Chriſt 55% 3 
Hence, to any given year of the Julian period, adding 787, 
the ſum gives the year of this epocha. E. gr. 6438 being the 
1725 of the Julian period; 7390 is that year of this 
25 or the age of the world, according to this computa- 


The author of this epocha is Julius Africanus, who collected 
i from the hiſtorians. But when it came to be admitted into 
civil uſe, 8 years were added to it; that ſo every year there- 
of. divided by 15, might exhibit the indiction, which the 
emperors uſed in their charters and diploma's. | 
The epocha of the creation uſed by the later Greeks and Ruſ- 
fans, is the year 295. before the Julian period ; or the year 
5509, before Chriſt ; commencing from the 1ſt day of Sep- 
wo calendar, begin their year from the 1ſt of January. 
Hence, adding 795 to the year of the Julian period, the ſum 
gives the year of this epocha. Thus, e. gr. the Julian period 
- of the year 1725. being 6438. that year of this epocha, i. e. 
the years from the creation, on this footing, are 7233. 
Again, from that year 7233. ſubtracting 5508. the remainder 
i the year of the common æra 1725. | 
This æra was uſed by the emperors of the eaſt, in their di- 
plomata, &c. and thence alſo called the civil era of the 
Greebs, In reality, it is the ſame with the epocha of the Con- 
ſantinopolitan period; whence ſome call it the epocha of the 
period of Conſtantinople. e | 
The Alexandrian EPOCHA of the creation is the year 780. be- 
fore the Julian period ; anſwering to the year before Chriſt 
3101. and commencing on the 29th day of Auguſt. | 
Hence, adding 5493. to the year of Chriſt 1725. the ſum, 
1218, gives that year of this epocha: or years elapſed ſince 
the creation, according to this computation. | | 
This epocha was firſt concerted by Panodorus, a monk of 
Egypt, to facilitate the computation of Eaſter ; whence, 
ſome call it, the Cree“ eccleſiaſtical epocha. 


The Euſebian EPOCHA of the creation, is the year of the Julian 


period 486. anſwering to the year before Chriſt 4228. 
commencing in autumn, 5 
Hence, ſubtracting 486. from the Julian period of the year 
6438. or adding 4228. to the year of Chriſt 1725. the re- 
fult 595 3. will be that year of this epocha. 


This epocha is uſed in Euſebius's chronicon, and the Roman 
matyrology. . . RE gn 
FrocHa of the olympriads, is the year of the Julian period 3938. 
anſwering to the year 776. before Chriſt, and the year 2985, 
the creation; commencing at the full moon next the 
ſummer ſolſtice; and each olympiad containing four years. 
This epocha is very famous in antient hiſtory: it was uſed prin- 
pally by the Greeks, and had its origin from the olympic 
games, which were celebrated at the beginning of every fifth 


peu. 
Bocn a of the building of Rome, or urbis conditæ, U. C. is the 
year of the Julian period 3961. according to Varro; or 3962. 
according to the Faſti Capitolini z anſwering to the years be- 
fore Chriſt 75.3. or 752. and beginning on the 21ſt of April. 
Hence, if the years of this epocha be fewer than 754, ſub- 
ating' them from 7.54, or 753, you have the year beſore 
- Uirit. And, on the contrary, if they be more than 745, 
«ling them to the ſame, the ſum is the number of years ſince 
Cirit, Laſtly, adding the year before Chriſt, to 753, or 
— the ſum will give the year of this epocha, or the time 

© the building of Rome. Thus, e. gr. the year 1725. 
oriing to Varro, is the year of Rome 2488. 
*OCHA of Nabonaſſar, is the year of the Julian period 3967. 
uſvering to the year before Chriſt 747. commencing on the 
26th day of February. | e 

æra takes its denomination from its inſtitutor, Nabo- 

mer king of Babylon; and is that uſed by Ptolemy in his 


bi _— obſervations, by Cenſorinus and others. 


and 


ale . 4997. anſwering to the 
Who lulfered martyrdom under the reign of that emperor. 


pe Aby finians, among whom it is {till uſed in all eccleſia- 
= computations, call it the year of grace. Though they 
- nen their years in a continued ſeries from this pc. 
wen the Dionyſian period of 5 34 years is expired, they 
Ein their computation afreſh from 1, 2, oc. : 

of the hegira, or Mahometan Epocna, is the year of 


year of Chriſt 283. 
of martyrs from the great number of Chriſtians, 


an period 5335. anſwering to the of Chriſt 622. 
2 on the 16th of July, the day of Mahomet's 
v from Mecca to Medina. | 


W rs is uſed by the Turks and Arabs, and even all who 
ar che Mahometan faith: it was firſt introduced by Omar, 


Though the Ruſſians, having lately admitted the 


Tin POCHA, or EPOCHA of martyrs, is the year of the| 


— ——— 


the third emperor of the Turks. The aflronomers, Alfra- 
ganus, Albategnius, Alphonſus, and Ulugh Beigh, refer Va- 
homet's flight to the 1 ge of July ; but all the people who 
uſe the epocha, agree to fix it on the 16th. See HEGIRA. 
EPOCHA of the Seleucide, which is uſed by the Macedonians, is 
the year of the Julian period 4.402. anſwering to the year 
before Chriſt 312, See SRLEUCID x. 
Yezdegerdic, or Perſian Epoch, is the year of the Julian 
period 3545. anſwering to the year of Chriſt 632. and com- 
mencing on the 16th of June. 

This epocha is taken from the death of Yezdegerdis, the laſt 
king of Perſia, ſlain in batile by the Saracens, | 
Julian EPOCHA, or EPOCHA of Julian years, is the year of the 
Julian period 4668. anſwering to the year before Chriſt 4.5. 

Tunis epocha had its origin trom the year of the reformation of 
the calendar under Julius Cæſar, called the year of confuſion. 
Gregorian ErochA. See GREGORIAN. | 
Spaniſh EpoCaa, is the year of the Julian period 4676. an- 
ſwering to the year before Chriſt 38. See ERA. 
Artiac, or Adtian Epoch, is the year of the Julian period 
4684. anſwering to the year before Chriſt 30. Commencing 
on the 29th day of Auguſt. 
Other memorable epocha's are, that of the deluge, in the year 
of the creation 1656. that of the birth of Abraham in 2039. 
the Iſraelites exodus or departure out of Egypt, in 2544. the 
building of the temple of Jeruſalem in 2023. and the de- 
ſtruction of the ſame in the year of Chriſt 70. the taking of 
Conſtantinople by the Turks, in 1453. Cc. | ; 
EPODE, EO, in lyric poetry, the third or laſt part of 
the ode; the antient ode, or ſong, being divided into ſtrophe; 
antiſirophe, and epode. 
The epode was ſung by the prieſts ſtanding ſtill before the al- 
2 _ all the turns and returns of the ſtrophe, and anti- 
rophe. g 
The epode was not confined to any preciſe number, or kind 
of verſes ; as the ſtrophe and antiſtrophe were. But when 
jw contained ſeveral epodes, ſtrophes, &c. they were all 
alike. | | 
As the word epode, then, properly ſignifies the end of the 
ſong ; and as in odes, what they called the epode, finiſhed the 
ſinging; it became cuſtomary, as M. Dacier ſhews, for any 
little verſe, which, being put after another, cloſed the period, 
and finiſhed the ſenſe which had been ſuſpended in the firſt 
verſe, to be called epode, £26! &. 5 
And hence it is, that the VIth book of Horacc's odes is inti- 
tuled Liber Epodon, book of epodes, by reaſon the verſes thereef 
are all alternately long and ſhort; and that the ſhort one, ge- 
erally, though not always, cloſes the ſenſe of the long one. 
But the ſignification of the word is extended till further; 
epode being become a general name for all kind of ſhort verſes, 
that follow one or more long ones, of what kind ſoever they 
be: and, in this ſenſe, a pentameter is an epode, after an hex- 
ameter, which in reſpect thereof is a pro-ode. | 
EPOMIS “, Ei1NMIZ, in anatomy, the upper part of the 


- 


ev 


_ - ſhoulder, _— up to the neck. 


The word is Greek cue, where it primarily ſignifies a 
ſhort cloak or mantle made to cover the ſhoulders. 
Some authors apply the word epomis to the upper part of the 
os humeri : but the antient Greek phyſicians only uſe it for 

the muſcular, or fleſhy part, placed as above-mentioned. 
EPOPOEIA, EHOLOIA, in poetry, the hiſtory, action, or 
fable, that makes the ſubject of an epic poem. 
*The word is derived from 
and x, facio, I make. 
In the common uſe of the word, however, epopoera is the ſame 
with epos, or epic poem itſelf: in which ſenſe it is defined a 
diſcourſe invented with art, or a fable agreeably imitated 
from ſome important aQion, and related in verſe, in a pro- 
- bable and ſurpriſing manner; with a view to form the man- 
ners, &c. See Epic Poem. „ 
EPULO, in antiquity, the name of a miniſter of ſacrifice 
the Romans. y g 
The pontiſices, not being able to attend all the ſacriſices, per- 
formed at Rome, to ſo many gods, as were adored by that 
ple, appointed three miniſters, whom they called epulones, 
y reaſon they conferred on them the care and management 
of the epula, feaſts in the ſolemn and feſtivals. 
To them belonged the ordering and ſerving the ſacred banquet, 
offered on ſuch occaſions to ; ook Fc. They wore a gown 
bordered with purple, like the pontifices. Their number was 
at length augmented from three to ſeven, and afterwards by 
Cæſar to ten. * 5 | | 
Their firſt eſtabliſhment was in the year of Rome 558. un- 
der the conſulate of L. Furius Purpureo, and M. Claudius 
Marcellus. e | | 
EPULOTICS «, ENOTAQTIKA, in medicine, drying, aſtrin- 
gent remedies, proper to harden, cicatrize, and incarnate ' 
wounds, and ulcers. | of 
The word is formed of the Greek evt, ſafer; and van, cica- 
trix, eſchar, Whence the verb , cicatricem infero, I 
cicatrize. | | . » Such 


the Greek , carmen, verſe z 


E QU 


Sucht re emplaſters of ceruſs, and diapalma; the unguent 
of pompholyx, &c. 
Ny LUM, in antiquity, banquet 3 
e gods. 
1 of the gods were commonly laid upon a bed, and 
ferved in the epula-as if they had been very hungry 3 to per- 


a holy feaſt prepared for | 


EQU 


In the ſolution of a numerical problem, which is + 

ed rational ; if there be only one power to ws — 
ſquare, or other higher power; it is called \forple | = A 
When there are two powers to be equaled, each 1 409 
it is called double equality, &c. "0 © ure, 


Diophantus hath given us a method for 


render. 


form which, was the function of the miniſters of ſacrifice, 


| hence called epulones. I 
EQUABLE Motion, is that whereby the moveable body pro- 
Cees with the ſame continued velocity; neither accelerated 
K nor _ 6 | 
QUABLE Pulſe. n 
EQUABLE Sk { See the articles } 


EQUAL, a term 


PuLsE. 
STYLE, 
of relation between two or more things of 
the ſame magnitude, quantity, or quality. ; 

Wolfius defines equals to be thoſe things which may be ſubſti- 
tuted for each other, without any alteration of their quantity. 
It is an axiom in geometry, that two things which are equa/| | 
to the ſame third, are alſo equal to each other, And again, if, 


to or from equals, you add or ſubtra& equals, the remainder] to four and two. 

will be equal. Bo | Stifelius defines equation to be the ratio of equality betw, 
Eeuar Circles, in geometry, are thoſe whoſe diameters are} two g differently denominated; as when we 

equal. See CIRCLE. 3 hill, = 36 pence. Or 50 ſhill. =2 lib. 1 


EqQuaAL Angles, are thoſe whoſe ſides are inclined alike to each 
_ or which are meaſured by ſimilar arches of their 
Coed. h 

EquaAL Arches. See the article ARCH. 3 

Ep AlL Figures, are thoſe whoſe area's are equal; whether the 

ures be ſimilar, or not. „5 

The ſegments of a ſphere, or circle, are of an equal conca- | 
vity, or convexity, when they have the ſame ratio, or pro- 
portion to the diameters of the ſpheres, or circles, whereof 
they are parts. Rn 

EqQuAL Solids, are thoſe which comprehend, or contain, each 
as much as the other; or whoſe ſolidities, or capacities, are 
equal. See SOLID. t 9 

E AL Hyperbela's, are thoſe, all whoſe ordinates to their inde-| 
terminate axes, are equal to each other; taken at equal di 
5 ſtances rom their vertices. 5 
UAL Numbers. . UBER. | 

Favat Hours.” 1 See the articles } Hou. : 

ECA geometrical ratio's, are thoſe whoſe leaſt terms are ſimi- 
lar, aliquot, or aliquant parts of the greater. | 

Equar arithmetical ratis's, are thoſe wherein the difference of 

e two laſt terms is equal to the difference of the two greater. 
See RATI1o0. 8 | 

EquarL, in optics. —We ſay, that things ſeen under equal an- 

gles, are equal. Equal parts of the fame interval, or magni- 

- tude, if unequally diſtant from the eye, appear unequal.— 

' Equal objects, and at equal diſtances, only the one placed di. 

rectly, and the other obliquely, ſeem unequal; and that placed 
directly, the bigger. | | 34 

Maſonry by EQUAL courſes. See MAsoxRv. 

EQUALITY, in aftronomy. Circle of EyALIT v, or the 

EquanT, is a circle uſed in the Ptolemaic aſtronomy, to 

account for the e:centricity of the planets, and reduce them 

more eaſily to a calculus. See E T | 


Union of EQUALITY. See the article UNION. 
EQUANT, or Rur, in 8 


EQUATED Anomaly, See the article Anomary,. 
EQUATION, or ZAqQuaT1on, in algebra, an exp 


a2— p | 


Terms of an EQUATION, are the ſeveral quantities, 


Root of an EQUATION, is the value of the unknown quant 


(ab!). See Roos of equations. 


— 


Simple EQUATION, is that whercinthe unknown 


Quadratic EQUATION, 


Cubic EQUATION, is that wherein the unknown quantity is of 


cCcoucluſions we arrive at in the ſolution of problems; or a 


Ratio, or Proportion of EQUALITY, in geometry, is that be- 


Proportion of EQUALITY evenly ranged, or ex aquo ordinata, is 
that whercin two terms in a rank, or ſeries, are proportional 
to as many terms in another ſeries, compared to each other in 

_ he fake order, i. e. the firſt of one rank to the firſt of an- 
* Other; the ſecond to the ſecond, &c. | | 

Proportion of EQUALITY evenly diſtributed, ealled alſo ex quo 
perturbato, is that wherein more than two terms of a rank, 
are as proportional to as many terms of another rank, compar- 


tween two equal numbers, or nr 


ed to each other, in a different and interrupted order; vix. the 


firſt of one rank to the ſecond of another; the ſecond to the 
third, Sc. 0 1955 
EquaALITy, in algebra, is a compariſon of two quantities, that 
are equal both really, and repreſentatively, i. e. which are 
ſo both in effect and letters. FP OO | 
A compariſon of two quantities, equal in effect, but unequal} 
in letters, to render them equal; is called an equation, 


Equality, in algebra, is uſually denoted by two parallel lines, | 


as =: thus, 224, i. e, 2 plus 2, are equal to 4. 
This character was firſt introduced by Hariot. Des Car- 
tes, and ſome after him, in lieu thereof, uſe T: thus, 22 

1 15 ſo z—y==b-þc, ſignifies that z minus y, is equal to 
b plus c | 19 11 55 

From an equation we arrive at an equality, by changing an 
unknown letter into another, whereby the two members of 
the equation, i. e. the two quantities compared together, and 


The character, or ſign of an equation, is S or J. 


double equalities, and 


Fa. de Billy, another for triple egualitiet, in his Diophantui 


Redivivus. 


a Circle, imas; 
by aſtronomers, in the plane. of the deferent, — . 


for the regulating and adjuſting of certai i : 
planets. Ve DzeFEgREnT, Nen fate. Vee the 
APOGEE, and CIRCLE, * allo 


ee a effion of 
the ſame quantity, in two different, that is. di Prettion o 
equal terms or denominations. G 1s, Ciffmilar, bu 


As, when we ſay, 2, 3=4+2 ; that is twice three is b 


ib. 10 hill = 


600 pence, = 2400 farth. Or, bed e. Or, 122 


9 bf, ö 


5 
Hence, the reduction of two heterogeneous, or diſfimilat 
quantities to the ſame value, 7. e. to an equality, is called 
the bringing them to an equation. See EqQuaLiity, © 


The reſolving of 


oblems, by means of equations, is the 
ſineſs of al 3 W 0 809 ons, is the by- 


. . . 4 5 
of which an eguation is compoſed, connected together by th 


ſigns-+and—, Thus, in the equation» bÞc=d; the term; 
b, c, and d. And the tenor or import of the equation Is, — 
ſome _— repreſented by d, is equal to two others fe. 
preſented by b and c. | 

in the equation. E. gr. if a Hb V, the root will bey 
Equations are divided, with regard to the powers of the un- 
known quantities, into ſimple, quadratic, cubic, c. 
quantity is only 
7 (ab): 2, 
is that wherein the unknown quantity 


of two dimenſions, or in the ſecond power. As, . Tb. 
See QUADRATIC equation. : | | 


of one dimenſion, or in the firſt power. As, x 


three dimenſions. As x -b, &c, Sze CuBic equation. 
If the unknown quantity be of four dimenſions, as x*=# 
bl, the equation is called a biquadratic if of 5, a ſfurds 
ſolid, &c. On OY TY OE | | 

Equations are conſidered two ways: either as the ultimate 
means, 


by the help whereof, we arrive at thoſe final ſolu- 


e en lines. 


connected by the ſign of equality, are rendered equal. See] it be determinate, or no: which is found by theſe rules. 
EQUATION. | 5 1, If the quantities ſought, or required, 
| | Iota Wo | ' bed ] number of equations given, or contained in 
Thus, in the equation a a x=b cd; ſuppoſing x=——, we] is indeterminate, and capable of innumerable L 
15 | Ky | aa equations are found, if they be not expreſly con of qui 
OD 1 bs Rk the problem itſelf, by the theorems of the equality 
change x into——and by this ſubſtitution arrive at the egua-| tities. | e "FM 3-2 "oblemy i 
1 6 — 29, If the equations given, or contained in the prob jul 
lity bed=bcd. | F | | 


eats +,» 


a in number with the unknown quantities z the que- 
be eerminate, or admits but of a limited number of an- 


4 the unknown quantities be fewer than the given gu 
* the queſtion is yet more limited; and ſometimes it 
Loren itſelf impoſſible, by ſome contradiction between the 
pg a queſtion to an EQUATION, that is, to bring 
4 ſeveral mediate equations, to one final one ; the princt- 
— ing to be attended to, is to expreſs all the conditions 
pl f, by ſo many equations. In order to which, it is to be 
— whether the propoſitions, or ſentences, wherein 
di expreſſed, be all of them fit to be noted in algebraic 
3 ; as our conceptions uſe to be in Latin, or Greek cha- 
ran, And if ſo, as is generally the caſe in queſtions about 
'nhers, or abſtract quantities; then let names be given 
— to the known and unknown quantities, as far as oc- 


caſion requires: and thus the drift of the queſtion will be 


ched, as we may call it, in the algebraical language: 
1 the condition, thus tranſlated to algebraic terms, will 


; ny equations as are neceſſary to ſolve it—To illu- 
wg — inſtance: ſuppoſe it required to find three 


numbers, in C ntinual proportion, whoſe ſum is 20, and the 
ſum een 1403 putting x, y, 2, for the names of 


ree numbers ſought, the queſtion will be tranſlated out 
i che verbal to the ſymbolical expreſſion, thus: 


Je queſtion in words. In ſymbols, 
Required three numbers, on theſc 
conditions. x, y. 2? 
That they be continually propor- 
tonl. 1: 5: 5:2, or xz=yy 
That the ſum be 20. | Ir +Hy +2z=20 
And the ſum of their ſquares 140.]r x Ty T2 2 140. 


1+2+y=20; and xx+yy +22=140, by the help 
"whereof, x, y, and 2, are to be found, by the rules already 
lid down. | 

The ſolutions of queſtions are, for the moſt part, ſo much 
the more ite and artificial, by how much the unknown 
quntities, you have at firſt, are the fewer. Thus, in the 
queſtion propoſed, putting x for the firſt number, and y for 


vhich being put for the third number, bring, the queſtion in- 
to equations, as follows: 2 5 | 


The queſtion in words. Symbolicall.. 
There are ſought three numb y Ie | | 

i u continual proportion. we OY 

4 hoſe ſum is 20. * Ono. 


bod the ſum of their ſquares 140. *+yy+ ==140. 
Ta tare therefore the equations #7 + 5 = 20, and 
H 140, by the reduQion whereof, x and) 


"HY > be determined, © T 
th Tike another example : a merchant increaſes his eſtate annu- | 
till , 70 third part, abating 100 J. which he ſpends yearl 


z and after three years he finds his eſtate doubled. 
dy, What is he worth? To reſolve this, it muſt be ob- 
ined, that there are (or lie hid) ſeveral propoſitions, which 
Tal thus found out, and laid down. | 


Is words,  Aleebraically. 
On of which the frſt 
Fa he ſpends 1007. X— 100 
ay 1 x—100 x—400 
Fan 1004, 0 


e 


16x—3700. , 
| | „ Or. 

hy 9 23 bs BY, 
Ae e, 
Therefore th 
\:—14800 | 
k N =2 x, by the reduction whereof you will find 
be of x, e 

5 oo it into 27, and you have 64 x — 14800= 


c— 8 


Thus, is the queſtion brought to theſe equations, viz. xz=y y, | 


te ſecond, X will be the third continual proportional; 
* | Thus, e. gr. if the ſum of the pair x and y 


(a- b—c—d 20—2—3— 
(= — 2 or | 2 


In 27 EI 
e queſtion is brought to this eguation, | 


, and there remains 10x—14$0c==0, or 


IL, £ 5 
| LN 34. ChHAMzB. | 


tox==14800; and dividing by 10, you have & 21480. 80 

that the value of his eſtate at firſt was 1480 /. 

It appears then, that to the ſolution of queſtions about 

numbers, or the relations of abſtract quant ties, there is 

ſcarce any thing more requited, but to tranſlate them out 

of the common, into the algebraic language; z. e. into cha- 

raQers, proper to expreſs our ideas of the relations of quan- 

tities. Indeed, it may ſometimes happen, that the language 

wherein the queſtion is ſtated, may ſeem unfit to be ren- 
dred into the algebraical ; though by making a few alter- 
ations therein, and attending to the ſenſe, rather than the 
ſound of the words, the tranſlation becomes eaſy enough. 
The difficulty here reſults merely from the difference of 
idioms, which is as obſervable between moſt languages as 
betwcen the common and ſymbolical. However, to render 
the ſolution of ſuch problems a little more eaſy and familiar, 
we ſhall add an examole or two thereof. | 

10, Given the ſum of two numbers a, and the difference of 
their ſquares b, to 2 the numbers themſelves. Suppoſe the 
leſſer, x; the other will be a—x; and their ſquares x x and 
aa—2axÞ+XxXx:; whoſe difference, a a —22x is called b. 
Conſequently, aa—2ax=b. Whence, by reduction, 


. x _—= 1 b 
A — — 2 2 — — &. 
6 n 72) 


* 


2A 


E. gr. Suppoſe the ſum of the numbers, or a, to be 8, 
and the difference of their ſquares, or b, 16 : then will 


b | 
5 8 (=4—1)=3==x. And * Therefore 


the numbers are 3 and 5. 


20, To find three quantities x, y, and 2, the ſum of each 


pair whereof is given. Suppoſe the ſum of the pair x and y 
be a; that of x and z, b; and that of y and z, c. To de- 


termine the three numbers required, x, y, and 2; we have 
three equations x + y=a; x+z=b; and y +z=c; 


now, to exterminate two of the unknown quantities, e. gr. 
y and x ; take away x, both from the firſt and ſecond egua- 
tions; and we ſhall have ya - K, and zz=b— x. Which 
values being ſubſtituted for y and 2 in the third equation ; 
there will ariſe a — * + b — xz=c; and by reduction x= 
a ＋b— c | 


"we Having found x, the former N Y==a—x 
and z=b—+x will give y and z. | 


be 9; of æ and 
2, 10; and of y and z, 13: then, in the value xy, and 2, 


write 9 for a, 10 for b, and 13 for c; and you will have 


| "BY 
a+b—c=6,; and conſequently x (= = -J=3, * 


3 
(=a—x)=6, and 2 (=b—x)=7. FW 
3®, To divide a given quantity into any number of parts, ſo as 
that the greater parts ſhall exceed the leaſt by any given 4s. 
ces. Suppoſe a to be a quantity which is to be divided into four 
ſuch parts, the firſt and ſmalleſt whereof is æ; the exceſs of the 
ſecond part above this, b, of the third, c; and the fourth, d: 


then will x+b be the ſecond part, x+c the third, and x-4-d 


the fourth: the aggregate of all which 4x+b4-c-+d is equal 
to the whole ine * Now, taking —5 from ck, 
b+c-+d, and there remains 4x=a—b—c—d, or x= 
a—b—c—d Ls 
. . | 

Suppoſe, e. gr. a line of 20 feet to be divided into 4. 
parts, in ſuch manner, as that the exceſs of the ſecond - 
above the firſt may be 2 feet, of the third 3 feet, and 
of the fourth 7 fret Then the four parts will be x 


4 4 =. * bg, x + | | 
c=5, and x+d==g., And after the ſame manner, may a 


quantity be divided into a greater number of parts on the like 


conditions. | 


4, A perſon diſpoſed to diſtribute a little money among ſome beg- 


gars wants eight-pence, of three-pence for each of them: he 
therefore gives them two pence a-piece, and has three-pence left + _ 
the number of beggars is required. Let the number of beggars 
be called x; and the perſon want 8 pence of giving them 
all 3 x pence. Conſequently he has 3 * - 8; out of which 
he gives 2 & pence; and the remaining pence x — are 3. 


That is x—8==3, or x==11. 


50, The power or ſtrength of one agent being given; to determine 


many ſuch agents will produce a given effect a, in a given 
time b. Suppoſe the power of the agent ſuch, as that it may 
roduce the effect c, in the time d; then, as the time d 


is to the time b, ſo is the effect c, which the agent can pro- 
duce in the time d, to the effect it can produce in the time b, 


b 
which accordingly will be . Then, as the effect of one 


b Rags 
agent — is to the joint effect of them all, a; ſo is that one 
agent, to al the agents. Conſequently the number of agents 
will be 8 1 


WS. Thus, 


times e, f, g, they would produce the effects a, b, e, reſpec- 


U 


Thus, e. gr. if a clerk, or writer, in 8 days time, tranſcribe 
15 


15 for e, 405 for a, and ꝙ for b, the number will become 


5 
60, The powers of ſeveral agents 


days, 2 . 


_n04X3: 


E OU 


ſheets ; how many ſuch clerks are required to tranſcribe 


405 ſheets in 9 days ? Anſw. 24. For if 8 be ſubſtituted for d, 


495*B hat is 3242 or 24. 
9X1 I 8 
being given; to determine the 
time x, wherein they will jointly perform a given effect. Sup- 
poſe the powers of the agents, A, B, C, ſuch as that in the 


tively: and theſe, in the time x, would produce effects 


= F. =. Conſequently 5 + f + ==, and byre 


d 
duction x= 2 , dc, 
: | 5 x 


Suppoſe, e. gr. that three workmen could finiſh a certain 
work in ſuch and ſuch times, viz. A once in three weeks, B 
thrice in eight weeks, and C five times in twelve weeks : and 
ĩt is required, in what time will finiſh it together ? here, 
the powers of the agents A, B, C, are ſuch as in the times 3, 
8, and 12, reſpectively produce effects 1, 3.8 and it is in- 
quired in what time they will produce the effect, 1. For. a, 
ä b. c, d, e, f, g, write I, 3, 5» Is 3, 8, 12; and there 
will come out x = Tor 4 of a week, that is, 6] 
of an hour ; the time they will finiſh it in together. 
iven the ſpecifi gravities of a mixture, and of the feue- 
70 ; to find the proportion of the ingredients 

e ſpecific gravity of the mixture AB 


y 2 ingredients t 
' therein, Suppoſe e 


a that of A, and b that of B: ſince the abſolute gravity, or- 
weight, is compounded of the bulk of the body, and its ſpe- 


. eific gravity z a A will be the weight of A; b B that of B; 
and e Ae B the weight of the aggregate AB. Conſe- 
quently, a A#b B=eA +e B; and therefore aA—eA 
De B—-b B or e—b. a—e: : A. B. | 
: Thus, 2. gr. ſuppoſe the ſpecific gravity of gold to be as 19, 
that of filver as 104, and that of K. Hiero's crown as 173 
then will 10. 3 (:: e—b.a—e:: A. B.): the bulk of gold 
in the crown, to the bulk of filver : or 190. 31 (:: 19 & 10. 
: a X e—b. b a—e) :: the weight of the gold 
in the crown, to the weight of the filver, and 221. 31 :: the 
weight of the crown to the weight of filver. N 


To bring geometrical problems. to EqQuAT10Ns,—Geometrical | 
queſtions, or thoſe relating to continued quantities, are ſome -- 


times alſo brought to equations, after the ſame manner as 
arithmetical ones. So that the 1/7 rule to be here preſcribed, 
is, to obſerve 


rical problems. | 95 
Suppoſe, e. gr. it were required to cut a right line, as AB 
(Tab. Algebra, Fig. G.), in mean and extreme proportion in 


C; that is, ſo as that BE, the ſquare of the greater part, 


ſhall be equal to the rectangle B, contained under the whole | 
and the leſſer part. | | * 1 ined" 
Here ſuppoſing A B=a and CB==x ;, then will ACZa—z; 
and x into a—x. An equation, which, by reduction, 
gives X=—4 a+\/$ aa. © | | | 
Bur it is very rare that geometrical problems are thus brought 
to equation ; as being generally found to depend on various 
complex poſitions, and relations of lines ; fo that, here, ſome 
further artifice, and certain ſpecial rules, will be required, to 
bring them to algebraic terms. Indeed, it is very difficult to 
-preſcribe any thing preciſe in fuch caſes : every man's own 
nius ſhould be the rule of his procedure. 
Sinething, however, ſhall be ſaid in the general, for the ſake 
of ſuch as, are noting vech in ſuch. operations, and that 
principally from Sir I. Newton. l | | 


Obſerve then, 20, That problems concerning lines related to | 


each other in any definite manner, may be variouſly ſtated, 
by ſuppoſing ſuch. or ſuch. quæſita, or things ſought, to be 
required from ſuch, or ſuch data: yet ſtill, with whatever 
data and quæſita the queſtion. is propoſed, its: ſolution will 
ariſe after the very ſame manner,, without the leaft alteration 
of any circumflance, except in the imaginary ſpecies. of lines, 
or in the names whereby the data are diſtinguiſhed: from the 


ita. | 
95 poſe, e. gr. the queſtion were about an iſoſceles triangle, 
B © D (Fig. 7. ), inſeribed in a circle ; whoſe fides, BC, BD, 
and baſe b. were to be compared with the diameter of the 
circle AB. Here the queſtion may be either propoſed, of 


the inveſtigating of the diameter, from the given ſides and 
baſe ; or inveſtigating the baſe, from the ſides and diameter 


given. Or, laſtly, of finding the ſides, from the baſe and dia- 


-meter given : and propoſe it under which form you will, it will| 


'be brought to an equation, by the ſame algebraic ſeries. 


every thing directed for the ſolution of nume- | 


39, A problem, then, being 


x required. | 


i * conſidered the ſeveral manners wherein the terms 


Thus, if the diameter he ſought, put AB =, CD=a, 
and BC, or BD=b. Then, drawing A C, as the triangles 
AB C and CBE are ſimilar; AB: BC: : BC: BE, or 


| \ bb | 
*: b: : b: BE. Wherefore B E= and CES ECD 


or K a. And, by reaſon the angle CE B is 3 right ang! 
Eo we, 
CEAT BE = BCq, that is, 4 24 . ; 


. 3 : * . x a= db. Whicy 
ation being reduced, gives the diameter required, x, Ap. 

It the baſe be ſought, put A Bc, CD x, and po” 

B Db. Then drawing A C G, o 


as the trianę > 00 
CBE are fimilar; A B: BC: BC BE,orech oa 


Ln, -- dd 
ne BE 5 8 CE=zCD ax. Ani 
ſince — 1 is right, 8 ET BE =; th 
= 7 ; an equation, which, reduced, Lives the 


2 ſought, Ms. | 
h, If the fide BC, or BD, were ſou; 
=c;CD=a, and BC or BDS ves he 
AC, the triangles ABC, and CBE, being 1 
have AB: B C:: BC: BE; or c: *:: *: FE. Where 
xXx ; 
fore, B EC. And CE=3 CD or 3 x, and the 
angle CEB being right, CE q+ BEq=BCq. Thy 
is, Jaa ＋ = *. An equation, which by reduction vive 


addition 
the part 
yalue of 
the valu 
of lines 
terms, 
tbe othe 
four of t 
ation 
But the 
— of 
dbeir an 
in. In 
a 
15 III 
the 35th 
promote 
* 
to obtall 
ter 
Cain tl 


is, 4 x x 4 


— oy 


Thus is the calculus for arriving at the equation 

the equation itſelf, the ſame in all the — xt the 
ſame lines are deſigned by different letters, according as hey 
are data, or quæſita. Indeed, as the data or quzſita differ 
there ariſes a difference in the reduction of the equation found: 
but there is no difference in the equation itſelf. 80 that we 
need make no difference between given and ſought quanti- 
ties; but are at liberty to ſtate the queſtion with ſuch data 
and quæſita, as we think moſt favourable to the ſolutian of 
"the queſtion. - ets, 


* 


3e | ropoſed, compare the quantitie 
it includes; and, without making any difference r- 
and quæſita, conſider what dependences they have on each 
other; that you may learn which of. them will, by compo 
tion, give the reſt. In the doing of which, it is not neceſſyy 
you ſhould at firſt contrive, how ſome may be deduced outof 
others, by an algebraic calculus : it ſuffices you remark in 
the general, that it may be deduced by fome direct connexion, 
Thus, e. gr. if the queſtion be about the diameter of a circle, 
AD (Fig. 8.), and three lines AB, BC, CD, inſcribed in 
a a ſemicircle z whereof, the reſt being given, BC is required: 
it is evident at firſt ſight, that the diameter A determines 
the ſemicircle ; as alſo,: that the lines AB and CD, by in- 
ſcription, determine the points B and C, and conſequenty 
B C required, and that by a direct connexion, Yet does not 
it appear how B C is deduced from the ſame data, by any an- 
lyticab ealculus. e 


of the queſtion may be explained and decompounded; choole 
ſome of the ſynthetic methods; aſſuming ſome lines, as givey 
from which is the moſt eaſy accels, or progreſſion to the 
reſt, and to which the regreſſion is the moſt difficult. Fo, 
though the caleulus may be carried! on diverſe ways, yet mut 
it begin with theſe lines. And the queſtion is more readily 
ſolved, by ſuppoſing it to be of theſe data, and ſome queſitum 
readily flowing from them; than by conſidering the queltu 
as it is actually propoſed, . 
Thus, in the example already given, if from the reſt of th 
ä ities given, it were required to find A D: perceus 
this cannot be done ſynthetically; yet that if it wer 
ſo done, I could proceed in my ratiocination on jt in adi 

| connexion from one thing to others; I aſſume AD 2j gie, 
and begin to compute as if it was given indeed, and ome of 
the other quantities, viz. ſome of the given ones, an AB, 
or CD, were ſought. And thus, by carrying on the con: 
putation, from the quantities aſſumed to the others, 25 the * 
ations of the lines to one another direct, there will was 0 

| obtained an equation between two values of ſome one quit 
ty; whether one of thoſe values. be a letter ſet down 354 2 
preſentation, or name, at the beg of the work, fr | 
quantity; and the other, a value of it found out by con 


. 


putation.; or whether both be found by computauen 1 
different ways. | Jy: e ,, ob 
50, Having thus compared the terms af the queſton f 55 
neral, chere is ſome further thought and. addreſs re fe 
find the partieular connexions, or relations of nn: 0 
for computation. For, what tea perſon who 2 
thr y conſider them, may ſeem immediateh) met 
very near relation, connected together; when we © vines 
expreſs that relation algebraically, are often found el. 
ſhal even oblige you to begin Jou 25 087 
| anew, and carry on your computation ſtep 8 e yol 
appear by finding B C, from AD, AB, and C D. ations 
are only to proceed by ſuch propoſitions, or _— there are 
can be fitly repreſented in algebraic terms, wh 1nd pro 
ſeveral ariſe from Eucl. ax. 19. prop. 4- bock 6. 
47. lib. I. Elem. e 0 
Ts facilitate this diſcovery, of the relations of th 
figure, there are ſeveral things that contribute: 


5 


longer circuit ; and 


in the 


0 
5 


EU 


Aalen and ſubtraction of lines; ſince from the values of 


u may find the value of the whole; or from the 
the whole, and one of the parts, you may obtain 
of the other part. Secondly, by the proportionality 
ſince, as above ſuppoſed, the rectangle of the mean 


walue of 
the value 
lines 6 

vi 
— or, Which is the ſame thing, if the values of all 
pour of the proportionals be firſt had, we make an equality (or 


ation) between the rectangles of the extremes and means. | 


But the proportionality of lines is beſt found out by the ſimi- 


laity of triangles 3 which, as it is known by the equality of 


| the analiſt ought in particular to be converſant 
| 1 to which, 1 will be neceſſary he be maſter of 
Fuclid, Prop. 5. 13. 15. 29- and 32. Lib. I. and of Prop. 
55 6, 75 g. Lib. VI. and of the 20, 21, 22. 27. and 31. 
750 ll. To which may be added, the 30 Prop. Lib. VI. or 
de 350 and 36th Prop. Lib. III. Thirdly, the calculus is 
| ted by the addition or ſubtraction of ſquares z viz. in 
right-angled triangles we add the ſquares of the leſſer ſides, 
to obtain the ſquare of the greater; or from the ſquare of the 
ter fide we ſubtra the ſquare of one of the lefler, to 
obtain the ſquare of the other. On which few foundations, if 
ve add to them Prop. 1. of the VIth Elem. when the buſi 
neſs relates to ſuperficies, and alſo ſome propoſitions taken out 
of the 11th and 12th books of Euclid, when ſolids come in 
queſtion ; the whole analytic art, as to right-lined geometry, 
- depends. Indeed, all the difficulties of problems may be re- 
duced to the ſole compoſition of lines out of parts, and the 


{milarity of triangles : ſo that there is no occaſion to make 


uſe of other theorems 3 becauſe they ray all be reſolved into 
theſe two, and conſequently into the ſolutions that may be 
drawn from them. | | 

bo, To accommodate theſe theorems to the ſolutions of pro- 


blems, the ſchemes are oft-times to be farther conſtructed, by | 


producing out ſome of the lines, till they cut ſome others, or 
become of an affigned length; or by drawing lines parallel or 
perpendicular, from ſome remarkable point ; or by conjoining 
fome remarkable points; as alſo, ſometimes, by conſtructing 
them after other methods, according as the ftate of the pro- 
. blems and the theorems, which are made uſe of to ſolve it, 
all require. 


As for example: if two lines that do not meet each other, 


make given angles, with a certain third line; perhaps we pro- 
duce them ſo, that when they concur, or meet, they ſhall 
form a triangle; whoſe angles, and conſequently the ratio of 
tir ſides, fhall be given ; or if any angle be given, or be 

equal to any one, we often complete it into a triangle given in 
ſpetie, or ſimilar to ſome other, and that by producing ſome 

| ofthe lines in the ſcheme, or by drawing a line ſubtending 
| angle, If the triangle be an oblique-angled one, we often 
move it into two right-angled ones, by letting fall a paſt 

Gcular, Tf the buſineſs concern multilateral or many-fided 
hgures, we reſolve them into triangles, by drawing diagonal 


nes, and fo in others; always aiming at this end, viz. that | 


; the ſcheme may be reſolved either into given, or ſimilar, or 
f me triangles. . > 

u, in the example propoſed, draw the diagonal BD, that 
tetnpeziumy A BCD may be reſolved into two triangles, 
ABD, a right-angled one, and BDC, an oblique-angled 


' ne (Fig, 8. no 2.) then reſolve the oblique-angled one into | 
wo nent. angled triangles, by letting fall a perpendicular from | 
1 of its angles B, C, or D, upon the oppoſite fide ; as from | 
upon CD produced to E, that BE may meet it perpendi- | 
ulrly. But fince the angles BAD and BC D make in the 
| — while two right ones (by 22 Prop. 3 Eucl.), as well as 
| 3 BCD, the angles BAD and BCE are perceived 


equal; conſequently the triangles BCE and DAB to 


to 

ain And fo the computation (by affuming AD, AB, 

10 8 if CD were ſought) may be thus carried on; viz. | 
b and AB (by reaſon of the right-angled triangle ABD) | 

de zou BD. AD, AB, BD, and BC (by reaſon of the ſimi- | 


pi angles ABD and CE B), gre BE and GE. BD'and 
2 of the 88 triangle BED) give ED: 
DEC gives CD. Whence there will be obtained an 
ache between the value of CD fo found out, and the ſrnall 

a * letter that denotes it. We may alſo (and for the 
—— 8 it is better ſo to do, than to follow the work 
diere one continued ſeries) begin the computation from 


dene o values of any of the fame quantity; which ma 


ve 55. by to one another. Thus AD, AB, and BC, 


„BE, and CE, as before; then CD+CE gives 
e . laſtly, DB and ED (by reaſon of the right- 
I”, Raine BE E D) give BE. 


Jour { S concerted your method of procedure, and drawn | 

me ; give names to the quantities that enter the com- 
Rita t is, from which aſſumed, the values of other: | 
ved, till you come to an equation) chooſing ſuch | 
Xcomm he conditions of the problem, and ſeem beſt | 


_ Mation-(tha 


% Involve all 


ded by either of the extremes, gives the value of 


it principles, or at leaſt promote it by diverſe methods, | 
ode and the ſame concluſion ; that at length there may be | 


rr 


odated to the buſineſs, and which may render | 


EQU 


the concluſion (as far as you can gueſs) more ſimple, but yet 
not more than what ſhall be ſufficient for your purpoſe. 
Wherefore do not give new names to quantities, which 
may be denominated from names already given. Thus, of 


a whale line given, and its parts, of the three ſides of a right- 


angled triangle, and of three or four proportionals, ſome one 
of the leaſt conſiderable we leave without a name; becauſe its 
value may be derived from the names of the reſt. As in the 
example already brought, if I make A Dx, and AB Da, I 


denote BD by no letter, becauſe it is the third ſide of a 


right-angled triangle AB D, and conſequently its value is 
xx—aa, Then it I fay BCB, ſince the triangles DAB 
and BCE are ſimilar, and thence the lines AD AB:: BC. 
CE proportional, to three whereof, viz. toAD. AB, and 
BC, there are already names given; for that reaſon J leave 


the fourth CE without a name, and in its room I make uſe of 


BY diſcovered from the foregoing proportionality, And ſo if 
* 0 
DC be called c, I give no name to DE, becauſe from its 


parts DC and CE, or e and = its value c + * com̃es 


ö 


80, Ry this time the problem is almoſt reduced to an egua- 
tion. For after the aforeſaid letters are ſet down for the ſpe- 
cies of the principal lines, there remains nothing elſe to be 
done, but that out of thoſe ſpecies, the values of other lines 


be made out, according to a pre-conceived method till 
after ſome foreſeen way they come to an eguation. And 
there is nothing wanting in this caſe, except that by means 


of the right-angled triangles BCE and B DE, I can 
bring out a double value of BE, viz. BC ꝗ - CE q 


(or bb -) = BEqz a al Dq —DEgqg 


X * 


(or -, . — B E q. 
1 EE * * 


And hence { blotting out on both ſides *2.Þ? ) you ſhall 


have the equation b b = x x -a a— cc— 2 which 


being reduced, becomes +? == a a + bbæ 2 a be, AS 


before, + cc. | | 
9, For the geometry of curve lines : we uſe to denote them 


either by deſcribing them by the local motion of right lines, 
or by uſing equations indefinitely expreſſing the relation of 


right lines diſpoſed in order, according to ſome certain law, 
and ending at the curve lines. | 


The antients did the ſame by the ſections of ſolids but they 


effected it leſs commodiouſly. The computations, which re- 
gard curves, deſcribed after the firſt manner, are performed as 


above directed: thus, ſuppoſe AKC (Fig. .) a curve line, de- 


ſcribed by K the vertical point of the ſquare AK e, whereof 
one leg AK freely ſlides thro? the point A given in poſition, 
while the other K g of a determinate length is carried alon 
the right line AD, alſo given in poſition; and it is require 
to find the point C, in which any right line CD, given alſo in 
poſition, ſhall cut this curve : draw the right lines AC, CF, 


which may repreſent the ſquare in the poſition ſought, and the 
relation of the lines (without any difference or wy of what 


is given or ſought, or any reſpect had to the curve) being con- 
ſidered, you perceive the dependency of the others upon CF, 


and any of theſe four, viz. BC, BF, AF, and AC, to be 


ſynthetical ; two whereof you aſſume, as CF=a, and CB 
==x ; and beginning the computation from thence, you pre- 
ſently obtain BF= * a a — * x, and AB 2 —— 
| a a — X x, 


by reaſon of the right angle CBF ; and that the lines BF. 


- BC:: BC. AB are continual proportionals. Moreover, 


from the you poſition of CD, AD is given, which there- 
fore call b; there is alſo given the ratio of BC to BD, 


which ſuppoſe as d to e, and you hare BD = N and 
AB b 75 | | 


x 


Therefore b — SLE an equation, which (by 


| aa —xx 


ſquaring its parts, and multiplying by aa — * x) will be "B 


duced to this form 


bd Te 2 abder T aabbd d. 


aae 


dJdd-tee oe 
Whence, laſtly, from the given quantities a, b, d, and e; x 
_y be found by rules given hereafter ; and at that interval, 
or diſtan 


ce x or BC, a right line drawn parallel to AD will 


cut CDin the point ſought, which is C. 


If, inftead of geometrical deſcriptions, we uſe equations to * | 


note the curve lines by; the computations will thereby become 
as much ſhorter and eaſier, as the gaining of thoſe equations 


can make them. Thus, ſuppoſe the interſection C of the 


given ellipſis ACE, Fig. 10. with the right line CD given 
5 | 4 14 Win 
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m poſition, be ſought: to denote the ellipſis, take ſome known 
r 18 / 4 
equation proper to it, as rx — T * y: where x is 


' indefinitely put for any part of the axis A b, or A B, and 
y for the perpendicular b c, or B ©, terminated at the curve; 
ander and q are given from the given ſpecies of the ellip- 
ſis. Since therefore C D is given in poſition, A D will 


be alſo given, which call a; and BD will be a — æ« 


alſo the angle A D C will be given, and thence the ratio of 
BD to BC, which call i toe; and BC (y) will be = 
e a -e x, Whoſe ſquare ecaa—2ccaxeccexrx, will 


be equal to rx — 7 555 And thence by reduction there 
AR DELL oe i= 


ee T 


will ariſe x x = 


q | 
| | | rr. ar | 8 
ace Kirke Var oe 7 Add, us ho 
— — | 
ee+ a 


a curve be denominated by a geometrical deſcription, or by 


a ſection of a ſolid, yet thence an equation may be obtained, | 


which ſhall define the nature of the curve, and conſequently 
all the difficulties of problems propoſed about it, may be re- 
duced hither. Thus, in the former. example, if A B be 
called x, and BC, y, the third proportional BF will be 
| 

x 3 


whoſe ſquare, together with the ſquare of BC, is equal 


0 CPA that is, EL þyy=aa; or ET. 


aaxx. And this is an equation, by which every point C, 
of the curve AKC, agreeing or correſponding to any length 
of the baſe (and conſequently the curve itſelf ), is defined; and 
from whence conſequently you may obtain the folutions of 
problems propoſed concerning this cure. 
After the ſame manner almoſt, when a curve is not given in 
ſpecie, but propoſed to be determined, you may feign an equa- 
tion at pleaſure, that may contain its general nature; and aſ. 
ſume this to denote it, as if it was given; that from its aſ- 
ſumption you ſome way arrive at equations, by which the aſ- 
ſumptions may be determined. Ws 
What remains of the doctrine and practice of equations, re- 
| Hates to their reduction to the loweſt and ſimpleſt terms, the 
better to come at the value of the unknown quantity in the 
equation; and their geometrical conſtruction. See REDUC- 
TION of equations. 
Extraction of the roots 
roots of equations. 
Conſtruction of EQUATIONS, | 
tions, and CURVE. 
Converſion of EQUATIONS. 


of EQUATIONS. See EXTRACTION ef 
See CONSTRUCTION of equa- 


See CONVERSION. 


Adſected EQUATION. CApFEcCTED. 
Eminential EQUAT1oN. F See the articles y EMINENTIAL. 
Exponential EqQuaT1oNn. ) ExPONENTIAL, 


Tranſcendental FQUAT1IONs. See TRANSCENDENTAL.. 
EQUATION of time, in aſtronomy, denotes the difference be- 
tween mean and apparent time; or the reduction of the appa- 
rent unequal time, or motion of the ſun, or a planet, to equa- | 
ble and mean time, or motion. „ 
Time is only meaſured by motion: and as time, in itſelf, | 
flows ever equably; to meaſure it, ſuch a motion muſt be 


© uſed as is equable, or which always proceeds at the fame | 


. rate. 


The motion of the ſun is what is commonly uſed for this | 
. Purpoſe ; as it is the moſt eaſy to be obſerved : yet it wants the | 


. great qualification of a chronometer, which is equability. In 


effect, the aſti onomers find, that the ſun's apparent motion is | 


no-ways cqual, that he now-and-then flackens his pace, and 
afterwards quickens it again : and conſequently, equal time | 
cannot be meaſured thereby. See SUN. | 
Hence, the time which the ſun's motion ſhews, called 
apparent time, becomes different from the true and 
time, wherein all the celeſtial motions are to be eſtimated, and 
accounted, 3 4 NE, 
This inequality of time is thus accounted for: the natural, or 
ſolar day is meaſured, not, properly, by one intire revolution 
of the equinoctial, or 24 equinoctial hours; but by the time 
which paſſes while the plane of a meridian, paſſing through 


* 


the centre of the ſun, does, by the earth's converſion round | 


its axis, return again to the ſun's centre: 


which is the time 
between one mid-day and the next. | | 


Now, had the earth no other motion but that round its axis; 


all the days would be preciſely equal to each other, and to the 

time of the revolution of the equinoctial: but the caſe is 

Otherwiſe ; for while the earth is turning round its axis, it is 
likewiſe proceeding forward in its orbit. So that when a 
meridian has completed a whole revolution from the ſun's 
centre, its plane has not yet arrived at the ſun's centre again: 
as will appear from the figure, 


1 


the 
ble | 


EQU 


Let the ſun be 8 (Tab. A/lronom. fig. 50.) ; and! 
portion. of the ecliptic : 22 1 5 NAN be a 1 
ridian, whoſe plane produced, paſſes through the Lonp me. Fee then 
the earth is in A, Let the earth proceed in its able. = the equator 
making one revolution round its axis, let it arrive aq and in than this in 
will the meridian M D be in the poſition m d paral] | then, « the diffe 
former MD; and conſequently this has not yet paſſ; =} p the ference i 
the ſun, nor have the inhabitants under that meridi "Lough {xr in the © 
their mid-day, But the meridian d m muſt ſtill — N bad to the merle 
its angular motion, and deſcribe the angle d Bf we With ween them 
plane can paſs through the ſun. ore its hetween eq 
Hence it appears, that the ſolar days are all lo than the guat, 
time of one revolution of the earth round its axis the The equatzi 
However, were the planes of all the meridians per adieu! fows while 
to the plane of the earth's-orbit ; and did the 28 derbe int deter 
with an equal motion in its orbit; the angle d Bf 8 of the ima 
equal to the angle BS A, and the arches A f and AB uld be zher him, d 
be ſimilar: conſequently, the times would be always a, true longitu 
the arch AB, and the angle d Bf, of the ſame "kd, aj Arr. 
the ſolar days equal to each other; and the apparent nid ine, 
time agree, cenſion be « 
But, as it is, neither of thoſe is the caſe : for the earth d fn will pak 
not proceed in its orbit with an equable motion ; but "on true coincid 
aphelion deſcribes a leſs arch, and in its perihelion a greater. 1, If ther 
in the ſame time ; beſide, that the planes of the — ſtrat the 
are not perpendicular to, the ecliptic, but to the equator into ſolar t 
Conſequently, the time of the angular motion d Rf which b find the 
is to be added to the intire revolution, in order a N 1 Lay 
whole day, is not always of exactly the ſame quantity, Fr L, 
The fame will be found, if, ſetting aſide the conſideration « bon, ſubtra 
the real motion of the earth, we conſider the apparent mo- 9 
tion of the ſun in lieu thereof; as being what we meaſure tim 41TAB! 


by. On this principle we obſerve, that the day not only * 
cludes the time of one reverſion of the globe on its axis, by 
is increaſed by ſo much as anſwers to that part of the ſun's 


motion, performed in that time. For when that part of thy k ory 
equinoctial, which, with the ſun, was at the meridian yeſter V. wo ft. 
day at noon, is come thither again to-day; it is not yet noon _—_—] 
the ſun not being now at the place where he yeſterday was | "5 Sec. 


but gone forward near a degree more or leſs. And this a 


ditament above the 24 equinoctial hours is upon a double ac ge: 39 
count unequal. be an 2, 3 
1, In that, the ſun, by reaſon of his apogee and perigee 0 2 
does not at all times of the year diſpatch an equal arch of the (0 g 


ecliptic in one day; but greater arches near the perigzum 
which is about the middle of December; and leſſer nearer the 


| apogrum, which is about the middle of June. 03 
2”, In that though the ſun ſhould always move-equably i 21 
the ecliptic, yet equal arches of the ecliptic do not, in all part Flt 39 
of the zodiac, anſwer to equal arches, of the equator, b 5 55 
which we are to eſtimate time; by reaſon ſome parts thereof © Wy 


as the two ſolſtitial points, lie nearer to a parallel poſition 


0 
to the equinoctial than others, e. gr. thoſe about the equi 7 25 
noctial points, where the ecliptic and equinoctial inter cb 5 43 
Whereupon an arch of the ecliptic, near the ſolſtitial point 4 3 
anſwers to a greater arch of the equinoctial, than an ad 5 
|. equal thereto near the equinoctial points, . 6h; E 22 
The apparent motion of the ſun to the eaſt, then, being un hs F 34 
equal; the natural and apparent days are no- ways proper u hz 3 45 
be applied to meaſure the celeſtial motions, which have n 5 55 
dependence on that of the ſun. | Pg 2 04! 


And hence aſtronomers have been obliged to invent othel 
days for the uſe of their calculations: thoſe others are equil 


12 
and are a mean between the ſhorteſt and longeſt of the uneq — 
Ones. | ; | ; | | | 
Theſe are had by conſidering the number of hours in 4 A) 
whole revolution of the ſun in the ecliptic, and dividing tt 350 


whole time into as many equal parts as there are hours, 24" 
which conſtitute the day: and this reduction of the ds en 
ſtitutes the equation of natural days.  - 
Conſequently, computing thoſe motions, according to cdu 
time, it is neceſſary to turn that time back again in me 
rent time, that they may correſpond to obſervation : 


the contrary, any phænomenon being obſerved, gol | 
time thereof muſt be converted into equal time, tokens 1 

correſpond with the times marked in the aſtronomical t *. arion » 
As we do not know of any body in nature that mode 2 | hapþ J 
bly ; yet ſuch a motion is alone proper to meaſure «e of a pf 

days and hours; it has been thought fit to imagine ow " es, 
e. gr. a ſtar, moving in the equator, eaſtward * oþ th the mean an 
quickening, or ſlackening its pace, but going ne pe The motion 
equator in preciſely the ſame time, as the ſun anime” equalities 
riod in the ecliptic. „ | EN" From theſe 
The motion of ſuch a ftar will repreſent equal _ 8 lädt to h 
diurnal motion in the equator, will be 50 83 tdb. = det defion 

the mean, or equated motion of the ſun in the wo be af rein we 
ſequently, the mean or equable day is determine 10 ind 


rival of this ſtar at the meridian ; and is equal 997, 9 


wherein the whole circumference of the equato'» A 4 if the A 
aſs the meridian, and 50 8“ more. Which addon N — 
85 remainin always the ſame, theſe mean or edu older correſ 
will be conſtantly equal. due Rerefore 4 
| | eat o of t] 

and be calle 


0L I. 


between we? and apparent time, which, as before, is called 
jon of time. | 
The . time, then, may be defined, the time that 
*hile the arch of the equator intercepted between the 
in determining the right aſcenſion of the ſun, and the place 
"(the imaginary Har, paſſes the meridian; or, as Tycho, and, 
ter him, um; ſtate it, it is the difference between the ſun's 
me longitude and his right aſcenſion. 3 
DATE ſolar days, that is, to convert apparent into mean 
its aud mean into apparent time, —1®, If the ſun's right aſ- 
gallen de equal to his mean motion, the imaginary and true 
in will paſs the meridian at the ſame time; conſequently, the 
me coincides with the apparent time. 
0 If the right aſcenſion be greater than the mean motion, 
15 the latter from the former; and turning the difference 
i ſolar time, either ſubtract it from the apparent time, 
v find the mean time; or add it to the mean time, to find 
arent. | 
1 4 „if the right aſcenſion be leſs than the mean mo- 


im, ſubtract the former from the latter, and turning the dif- 


/ TA BL E of the E QUATI ON of Natural Days, with a Regulation of a Movement by the ſame. | 
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ference into ſolar time, either add it to the apparent time, d 


find the mean time; or ſubtract it from the mean time, to find 
the apparent. | 


This method of equation obtains, if the calculus be progreſ- 


ſive; if it be retrograde, that is, if the time be reckoned back- 


wards, the operation muſt be juſt the reverſe. 1 


This doctrine of the inequality and equation of natural days 


is not only of uſe in aſtronomical obſervations, but alſo in 
the adjuſting and directing of clocks, watches, and other 
time-keepers : hence we ſee, why a pendulum, or other 
movement, which meaſures equal time, does not keep pace 
with the ſun, which meaſures apparent time; but is. ſome- 
times before, and ſometimes later than the ſame. Whence 
ſuch automata and ſun-dials are neceſſarily found almoſt per- 
petually at variance. | | 

The variations of the two kinds of time are exhibited in the 
following table, for every day throughout the year. It is bor- 
rowed from Mr. Flamſteed ; one part of whoſe praiſe it is, 


that he was the firſt who fully demonſtrated and cleared this 
inequality of natural days : though others, and even Ptolemy, 


had a partial notion of it. 

The uſe of the table is obvious: a clock or watch, 
that is to be kept to true or equal time, muſt be fo 
many minutes and ſeconds faſter or ſlower than a ſun- 
dial, as is affigned in the table, for the reſpective day: 
or, if you would have it go by the ſun-dial, it goes well, if 


it gains or loſes each day the number of minutes and ſeconds 


in the table. 
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| Auguſt. Septemb. | October. | Novemb. | Decemb. | 


MM EQWATION, See the Article Aso Ur. 
TION 
Piſbopberefi 


20 ereſis, is the difference between the true and mean 
a planet; or the angle made by the lines of the true 


an place; or, which amounts to the ſame, between 
8 renn and equated anoma yx. BER 
ig of the ſun and moon are affected with various 
Ii, Hes 3 whence ariſes the neceſſity of ſo many equations. 
is Na inequalities, 
* + be determined; to remove which difficulty, is the 

deren gn of Sir Iſaac Newton's new Theory of the Moon ; 
the me ate furniſhed with eguations for all the inequalities 
due Pen motion, The principal of theſe are, 


lt 


apogee and nodes o the moon. 


te 
ce, Teſpondiin annual equations will be alſo given; and 
tua, > fable of that will ſerve for all. For if the annual 


tion | n 
K = ng centre be taken from thence, for any time, 


of the centre, called alſo profthaphereſis, and zotal 


1 WArIONs of the mean mation of the ſun and moon, and I 


al 1 . . | . 
the, ual equation of the ſun's centre being given, the three | 


Ve. J. Neg ot vs f Q=R, 4 P=D, 


1. Ne 55. CHAMB, 


the moon's place became exceeding | 


' 


. 


D-+ 45 D=E, and D — 3 D=2F; then ſhall the an- 


nual equation of the moon's mean motion for that time be 


R, that of the apogee of the moon will be E, and that of the 


node F. 


Only obſerve, that if the equation of the ſun's centre be requir- 
ed to be added, then the equation of the moon's mean motion 


muſt be ſubtracted, that of her apogee muſt be added, and 
that of the node ſubducted. And, on the contrary, if the egua- 
tion of the ſun's centre were to be ſubducted, the moon's equa- 
tion muſt be added, the equation of her apogee ſubducted, and 
that of her node added. | 
There is alſo an equation of the moon's mean motion, depending 
on the ſituation of her apogee in reſpect of the ſun ; which is 
reateſt, when the moon's apogee is in an octant with the 
Fin ; and is nothing at all, when it is in the quadratures, or 
ſyzygies. This equation, when greateſt, and the ſun in peri- 
gæo, is 3 min. 56 ſeconds. ' But, if the ſun be in apogzo, it 


will never be above 3 min. 34 ſeconds. At other diſtances / 


of the ſun from the earth, this eqyat:on, when greateſt, is re- 
ciprocally as the cube of that diſtance: But when the moon's 


z3Uu - | apogee 
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' apogee is any-where but in the octants, this equation grows 
* lefs, and is moſtly at the ſame diſtance between the earth and 
ſun, as the ſine of the double diſtance of the moon's apogee, 


from the next quadrature or ſyzygy, to the radius. This is 
to be added to the moon's motion, while her apogee paſſes 


from a quadrature with the ſun to a ſyzygy; but is to be ſub- |. 


tracted from it, while the apogee moves from the ſyzygy to 
the quadrature. 8 
There is, moreover, another equation of the moon's motion, 

- which depends on the aſpect of the nodes of the moon's orbit 
with reſpect to the ſun: and this is greateſt, when her nodes 
are in octants to the ſun, and vaniſhes quite, when they come 
to their quadratures of — This equation is proportional 
to the fine of the double diſtance of the node from the next 
ſyzygy, or quadrature ; and at the greateſt, is but 47 ſeconds. 
This muſt be added to the moon's mean motion, while the 
nodes are paſſing from their ſyzygies with the ſun, to their 


quadratures with him ; but ſubtracted while they paſs from | 


the quadratures to the ſyzygies. | 

From the ſun'y true place take the equated mean motion of 
the lunar apogee, as was above ſhewed; the remainder will 
be the annual argument of the ſaid apogee. From whence the 


- eccentricity of the moon, and the ſecond equation of her apo- | 


gee, may be compared. ; 
Excentric EQUATION. See the article EXCENTRIC. 
EQUATOR, or AquarToR, in aſtronomy and geography, a 
great moveable circle of the ſphere, equally diſtant from the 
two poles of the world, or having the ſame poles with thoſe 
of the world. : | : 
Such is the circle D A (Tab. Aſtronom. fig. 52.) ; its poles be- 
ing P and Q.—It is called the equator, by reaſon when the 
ſun is therein, the days and nights are equal; whence alſo it 
is called the equinoctial; and when drawn on maps and pla- 
niſpheres, the eguinoctial line, or ſimply the line. 
Every point of the equator is a quadrant's diſtance from the 
| Poles of the world; whence it follows, that the equator di- 
vides the ſphere into two hemiſpheres, in one of which is the 
northern, and in the other the ſouthern pole. 
By the paſſages, or tranſits of arches of the equator over the 
-» meridian, its equal or mean time is eſtimated : hence we have 
frequent occaſion for the converſion of degrees of the equator 
into time; and again, for the re-converſion of parts of time 
into degrees, or parts of the equator. 


For performance whereof, we ſubjoin the following table; | 


wherein are exhihited the arches of the equator, which paſs 
mean time, 


-- 4 


The uſe of the table is obvious ; ſuppoſe, e. gr. it were re- 
quired to turn 19 13 7” of the equator into time: againſt 
15 deg. in the firſt column, we have 1* of o: againſt 4 

deg. we have 160 o': againſt 10 minutes 40%: againſt 3 
minutes, 12 of”! : a inſt ſeconds, we have of 20% : and 
againſt 2 ſeconds, 8%: which added together, give 1h 16 
52 28/11, | ; | 

Again, ſuppoſe it were required to find how many degrees, 


minutes, &c. of the equator anſwer to 23 hours 25 min. | 


17 ſec. and 9 thirds. ' Againſt 21 in the fourth column o! 

the table, you have 3159: againſt 2 hours, 32*: ainſt 200, 

5* : againſt 10 ſec. 2 30”: againſt 5 ſec. 1 15” : againſt 

2 ſec. 30% O;: againſt 6 thirds, 1 30“, : which added toge- 

* ther, give 3519 19 17 15, 52 | 

levgtion, or altitude of tbe EQUATOR, is an arch of a ver- 

tical circle, intercepted between the equator and the horizon. 

The elevation of the equator, with that of the pole, is alwa; s 
equal to a quadrant, ' | ne 


the meridian in the ſeveral hours, minutes, &c, of equated or | 


| 


wt 


| 


* 


een. 
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EQUERY®, or Ecunxv, a grand ſtable, or 


- , : lodge f Fob IB. 
furniſhed with all the convenien „ © for horte FUL 
— 0. ah ces thereof; as {talls, mange —— 
The word is formed from the French un, . 7 
the ſame thing. Some, again, —— . ich u 2 
ſcuria, which not only denotes a place for bens, the Ly poiſed, : 
up in, but 2 grarge, or barn. But a 1 mk 
- Geriva ? Todah 
horſe. oa: ie wen api, ©: able for horſes, of = , © 
Some hold that the word fable, ; — 
| e word table, in propri equit 
| bullocks, cows, ſheep, hogs, Oe. 4 E * a 
rg N den © hari FquILIBRI 
imple equery, is that provided for one 7 inter m 
double equery, that provided for two, with n E diſpe 
middle, or two paſſages ; the horſes being placed he E *. may not | 
as in the little eguery at Verſailles. f "Oleg Thus, e 
Under equery are ſometimes alſo comprehended the loch; be propor 
and apartments of the equeries, grooms, pages, Ge 5 In a picth 
EqQutRy, eſcuyer „ is alſo an officer, who has the con d one part 2 
nagement of the horſes of a king or prince. wa. ſo, as to | 
EQUERIES, or EQUERRIEs, popularly called Queries e.gr. be 
particularly uſed among us, for officers of the king's ae Mo. 
five in number, who, when his majeſty goes N 1 fmple m⸗ 
the leading coach, are in waiting one at a time mon Pay: quantities, 
have a table with the gentlemen uſhers during the time, Thus, tal 
They uſed to ride on horſeback by. the coach-ſide, whe equally, tt 
king travelled; but that being more expenſive to 0 magnitude 
than neceſſary to the ſovereign, it has been diſcontinued | tudes befor 
EQUERIEs of the crown ſtable have that appellation, 2 he Now, tho 
| employed in managing and breaking the ſaddle-horſes, equimultip! 
preparing them for the king's riding. ; that equi: 
Theſe are two in number; whereof one is, or always ſho In arithme 
be, in cloſe waiting at court; and when his majeſy rd bers which 
holds the ſtirrup, while the maſter of the horſe, or one oft fulmultiple 
equeries, in his abſence, aſſiſts in mounting him; and uf Thus, 12 
his majeſty rides, they uſually attend him. naſmuch 2 
EQUES Auratus, is uſed to fenify a knight bachelor; calf CNA Se 
auratus, q. d. gilt, becauſe antiently none but knights mig N OC 
gild or beautify their armour, or other habiliments of war, w and immo 
old. 75 Ds i, moves in it 
I! 10 law, this term is not uſed; but inſtead of it mils: 1 The equing 
ſometimes chevalier. % "4 g "with the eg 
EQUESTRIS *, EqQuesFRIAN, a term chiefly uſed in t moveable, 
phraſe, egugſtrian flatue, which ſignifies a ſtatue repreſent being draw 
a perſon mounted on horſeback. | noc 
The word is formed of the Latin, egzes, knight, horſen The equing 
of equus, horſe, | = ph 
; : 8 | d ther 
The Fortuna equeſtris, in antient Rome, was a ſtatue of fl dfcibing p 
' goddeſs on horſeback.—We ſometimes alſo ſay, qu} mobile, 
column. 1 . | \ Whenever 
EQUESTRIAN order, among the Romans, ſignified the orde to this circ] 
knights, or eguites. 3 globe: as tl 
E UfANGUL Ak, or AQUIANGULAR, in geometry, B Never does: 
plied to figures, whoſe angles are all equal. See ANGLE And hence 
A ſquare is an equiangular figure. See SQUARE, —Al e quia guat 6 
lateral triangles are alſo eguiangular. TD e equinad 
When the three angles of one triangle are ſeverally equi ir appears t 
the three angles of another 3 triangles are alot [Ven the lex 
to be equiangular. „ night: whic 
EQUICRURAL, or AQUICRURAL' Triangle, is what wel WiNoCTIAN 
uſually call an iſoſceles. See Is0sCELEs. ple who 
EQUICULUS, EquuLevs, or Equus miner, a contin rs called th 
of the northern hemiſphere. See EQUULEUs. dat noon 
EOQUI DIFFERENT, or ZEQUIDIFFERENT, in arithme dow, 
If in a ſeries of three quantities, there be the ſame diner! From this ci 
between the firſt and ſecond, as between the ſecond and i wuteq in d 
they are ſaid to be continually equidifferent : but, if u * "Wmocrr,, 
of four quantities, there be the ſame difference beter ud ecliptic 
firſt and ſecond, as between the third and fourth, they ae int point of 
to be diſcretely equidifferent. RE 4 point of 
Thus 3, 6, 7, and 10, are diſcretely equidifferent 3 ui WMMTvocrr a, 
and 9, continually equidifferent. _ ers. See 
EQUIDISTANT, or EGI Is TAN r, in geometq F mocrial 
of relation between two things, which are eve!) -whe JuneZal, 
an equal or the ſame diſtance from each other: "INOCTIAL 


Thus, parallel lines are ſaid to be eguidiſtant, as they . INOCTIAL 
approach nor recede. _ . OX, « 
{| EQUILATERAL, or AQuiLATERAL, is applied to a Renten on 
whoſe ſides are all equal. 8 5 * time wh 
Thus, an equilateral triangle is that whoſe ſides 2 Ominated th 
equal length. —In an equilateral triangle, all the 2% nt, the az 
' likewiſe equal. FOE ue equinox 
All regular polygons, and regular bodies, are equilater® „of co 
PoLyGoN, REGULAR, Oc. 3 Shout tþ 
EQULATERAL Hyperbola, is that wherein the conjug? i the 10 
as AB, and DE, are equal.— Tab. Conics, fg: 5 10 of which 
Hence, as the parameter is a third proportiona tot l 200 6 0 
axes, it is alſo equal thereto. Conſequently, if int : e ſun's 


— 
y*=bx+bx* : a, we make b=a; the equation] 7 ye 


| defines the nature of an equilateral hyper bela. 
BLA. : + i 


U 


E Q U 


10 1LIBRIUM, or ZquiL1BRIUM, in mechanics, a term] and ſometimes {lower (from the cauſes already explained un- 


lying an exact equality of weight between two bodies, 

— — with each other. . 

2 is in eguilibrio, when the two ends are ſo exactly 
ſed, that neither of them aſcends or deſcends, but both re- 
heir parallel poſition to the horizon. From this circum- 

_ the word is originally taken, as being a compound of 

equal; and {bra, balance, —Whence we frequently 
uſe the word balance in lieu thereof. 

The equilibrium of fluids makes a conſiderable part of the doc- 

vine of hydroſtatics. See FLUID. : 
,1BRIUM is alſo uſed figuratively on other occaſions. A 

be! ter muſt take care to obſerve the equilibrium of his figures, 

1. diſpoſe them well on their centre of gravity, that they 

maj not ſeem ill ſupported, or ready to tumble. 


Thus, e. gr. if one arm be moving forward, the other muſt | 


rtionably backward, to poiſe the figure. 
1 — ſhould always be an equilibrium between 


ſo, as to balance and contraſt each other; and not too many, 

, or, be crouded on one fide, and the other left bare. 
(UMULTIPLE, in arithmetic and geometry, is applied to 
imple magnitudes, when multiplied equally, i. e. by equal 
quantities, or multipliers. 5 
Thus, taking A as many times as B, or muhiplying them 
equally, there will ſtill remain the ſame ratio between the 
maznitudes thus multiplied, as between the primitive magni- 
tudes before multiplication. | PHY 
Now, thoſe magnitudes, thus equally multiplied, are called 
quinultiples of the original ones A and B: whence we ſay, 
that equimultiples have the ſame ratio as the ſimple quantities. 
h arithmetic, we generally uſe the term equimultiples for num- 
hers which contain equally, or an equal number of times, their 
ſulnultiples, | 7 ED 6 | 
Thus, 12 and 6 are equimultiples of their ſubmultiples 4 and 2; 
inaſmuch as each of them contains its ſubmultiple three times. 
NA Sella. See the article SELLA. 8 
GNocTIAL, or AquinocTIAL, in aftronomy, a great 
and immoveable circle of the ſphere, under which the equator 
moves in its diurnal motion, | | | 

The equinoial, or equinoctial line, is ordinarily confounded | 
'with the equator 3 but there is a difference, the equator being 
moveable, and the eguinoctial immoveable; and the equator 
being drawn about the convex ſurface of the ſphere, but the 
quinotial on the concave furface of the magnus orbis. 
The eguinoctial is conceived, by ſuppoſing a ſemidiameter 


and there, by the rotation of the ſphere about its axis, 
oy a circle on the immoveable ſurface cf the primum 
mobile. CREE 

\Whenever the ſun, in his progreſs through the ecliptic, comes 
w this circle, it makes equal days and nights all around the 
globe: as then riſing due eaſt, and ſetting due weſt, which he 
never does at any other time of the year. 
And hence the denomination, from æguus, and nox, night; 
qua equat diem nocti. 2 | 2636 
The quino&ial, then, is the circle which the ſun deſcribes, 
appears to deſcribe, at the time of the equinoxes ; that is, 
den the length of the day is every- here equal to that of the 
igt: which happens twice per annum. See Equinox. 
CINOCTIAL, in geography. See the- article EQUATOR. 
feaple who live under this circle, by geographers and naviga- 


* at noon, the ſun is in their zenith, and therefore caſts no 
ow, © | . 
From this circle, is the declination, or latitude of places, ac- 
unted in degrees of the meridian. Rs 
CINOCTIAL Points, are the two points wherein the equator 
ad ecliptic interſe& each other. —The one, being in the 
point of Aries, is called the vernal; and the other in the 
point of Libra, t he autumnal point. | | 
CINCCTIAL Colure, is that paſſing through the eguinoctial 


Pants, See CoLuRE. 


EINCCTIAL Dial, is that whoſe plane lies parallel to the 
Junotial, See Dy * 0. 


{ 

> OCTIAL Hours. ; | Hou. 
ener Line. @ See the articles J LINE. 
bc Orient. | ORIENT. 


0 Hers one of the equinoctial points. 


lo 
"ated the vernal; and that when he enters the autumnal 


* * ©quinoxes happen when the ſun is in the eguinoctial circle; 
— Ba conſequence, the days are equal to the nights 
Ns the world, which is the caſe twice a year; viz. 
Th © 10th,of March, and the 12th of September, the 
iy which is the vernal, and the ſecond the autumnal equi- 


A the 


one part and another : that is, the objects are to be diftributed| 


of the ſphere, produced through a point of the equator, | 


urs called the line, have their days and nights conſtantly equal. | 


nt, the autumnal equinox. i 


» or Aquinox, in aſtronomy, the time when the 


ume when he enters the vernal point is particularly de- 


ſun's motion is unequal, that is, ſometimes ſwiſter, | 


der the article EQUATION), it comes to paſs, that there are 
about eight days more from the vernal to the autumnal equi- 
nom, than from the autumnal to the vernal : the ſun ſpending 
ſo much more time in travelling through the northern, than 
the ſouthern ſigns. _ 785 
According to the obſervations of M. Caſſini, the ſun is 186 d: 
140. 53, in the northern ſigns; and only 178d. 14h, 56. in 
the ſouthern. The difference of which is 74. 2 3b. 57% ¼, 
The ſun being continually advancing forwards in the eclipticʒ 
and gaining a 1 2 every day, he makes no ſtay in the equi- 
noctial points; but the moment he arrives in them, he alſo 
leaves them. a | 5 
Of courſe, therefore, though the day the ſun enters the equi- 
noctial point, is called the equinox, as being reputed equal to 
night; yet is not it preciſely ſo, unleſs the fn enter the equa- 
tor at mid-day. For if the ſun riſing, ſhould enter the vernal 
equinox, at ſetting, he will have departed from it, and have 
got northwards about 12': conſequently, that day will be 


ſhorter. 


The time of the eguinoxes, i. e. the moment in which the ſun 

enters the equator, is found by obſervation; the latitude of the 
place of the obſervation being given. | 

Thus, in the equinoCtial day, or near it, take the juſt me- 
ridian altitude of the ſun; if this be equal to the altitude of 


very moment in the equator. If it be not equal, the differ- 
ence is the ſun's declination. The next day, obſerve the 


declination be of different kinds, viz. the one north, and the 
other ſouth, the eguinox has happened in the interval of time 
between them. Otherwiſe, the ſun has either not entered 

the equinoCtial, or had paſſed it at firſt, From theſe two ob- 
ſervations, a trigonometrical calculus gives the time of the 
equinox. 3 8 8 

It is found by obſervation, that the equinoctial points, and all 

the other points of the ecliptic, are continually moving back- 

ward, or in antecedentia, that is, weſtward. his retrograde 


phænomenon, called the preceſſion of the equinoxes. See PRE- 
CESSION Ls the equinoxes, 
EqQuinus Venter. See VENTER Equinus, 
EQUIPAGE, in navigation. See CREw. | 
between any two or more terms, or propoſitions; 1. e. when 
they ſignify one and the ſame thing, though they expreſs it 
difterently.— Such propoſitions, &c. are ſaid to be yguipollent. 
See EQUIVALENT. - ey 406, BNR 
EQUIPPE',. in heraldry, expreſſes a cavalier equipped, i. e. 
armed at all points. 2 | | 
EQUITY, AegquvirTaAs, denotes juſtice, or right mitigated and 
tempered by the conſideration of particular circumſtances ; or 
a correction and abatement of the ſeverity of ſome law; or a 
_ temperament, which, without being unjuſt, abates the rigour 
of ſome juſt law. 3 0 ES | 
This is what the Greeks call £7:/2:zc:4.—The utmoſt ſeverity 
of a good law is frequently contrary to juſtice ; it ſhould al- 
ways have equity for its rule and guide. Summum jus, ſæpe 
ſumma injuria. : 5 


law; but that the law was laid down univerſally, by reaſon 
all circumſtances could not be conſidered, or taken in under 
one law. | * 
Equity, therefore, is not ſo much a correction of a law, as an 
amendment; nor yet ſo properly an amendment of the law it- 
ſelf, as of ſome concluſion ariſing from its being ill underſtood, 

or ill applied. | ol | 
In this it is diſtinguiſhed from a diſpenſation, which takes away 
the obligation of the law in ſome particular caſe ; whereas a 


be imagined any obligation, where there is none. Ke, 
For an inſtance, ſuppoſe it an expreſs law, that the city being 


citizens by whom it is defended, ſo that it would be hi hly 
prej udicial thereto not to open them the gates; equity re 
decrees the gates to be opened, contrary to the expreſs word 
of the law. | | | 
Thom. Aquinas propoſes another inſtance ! ſuppoſe it law, that 
whoever refuſes to reſtore what had been committed in truſt 
to him, ſhall pay a grievous mul& ; and ſuppoſe ſome perſon 
_ refuſe to reſtore a ſword left with him to a mad-man. This 
caſe is comprehended in the ſenſe and intendment of the law, 
though not in the wards thereof; and the legiſlator himſelf, if 
he were preſent, would except it. Equity, therefore, muſt 
here ſtep in, to correct or ſupply the defect of the judge, and 
acquit the man of the mulct, | | 9 10 


| 


ſomewhat longer than 12 hours, and the night proportionably - 


the equator, or the complement of the latitude, the ſun is that 


meridian altitude as before, and find his declination : if the 


motion of the equinoctial points, is that famous and difficult 


EQUIPOLLENCE, in logic, is when there is an quivalence | 


The foundation of equity is not that there is any miſtake in the 


correction does not take away any thing of the obligation, but 
only ſhews in what ſenſe that is to be taken, leſt there ſhould 


now beſet with an enemy, the gates be all ſhut ;” and ſuppoſe 
it fall out, that the enemy is then in purſuit after ſome of the 
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- Equiry is alſo uſed for the virtue of juſtice. See JusTICE. 


k 00 


In this view, equity is of two kinds; and thoſe of contraty 
effects: the one abridges, and takes from the letter of the law; 

and the other enlarges, and adds thereto. - 
The firſt is defined, the correction of a law, made generally 
in that. part wherein it fails: as, ſuppofe a ſtatute made, 
© That whoſoever does ſuch a thing, ſhall be a felon, or ſuf- 
<« fer death:” yet if a mad-man,' or an infant, who hath no 
diſcretion, do the ſame, he ſhall neither be a felon, nor ſuffer 
death. 
The other is defined, an extenſion of the words of the law; to 
caſes which are not expreſſed, which yet come under the ſame 
reaſon ; fo that, when one thing is enacted, all other things, | 
which are of the like degree, are fo too. 
Thus, the ſtatute which ordains, that in action of debt againſt |. 
executors, he who appears by diftreſs ſhall anſwer, extends, 
by equity, to adminiſtrators ; and ſuch of them as ſhall appear 
firſt y diſtreſs, ſhall anſwer, by the eggity of the ſaid act, 


quia ſunt in æguali genere. 


EeuiTy, in our laws, &c. is alſo frequently uſed for the court 
of chancery, where controverſies are ſuppoſed to be determin- 
ed according to the exact rules of equity and conſcience, by | 


IN. the rigour of the common law. 


Equitas ſequitur legem is an old maxim in law; but, from the 
Treat increaſe of fuits in chancery, ſome have thought fit to 
give it this conſtruction, that, in all cauſes after a man has been | 
At law, he muſt go to equity. 
EQUIVALENT, is 
value, force, or effect, to another. | | 
mer is of various kinds, in propoſitions, in terms, and 
in things. e 
EquivALENT Terms are, where ſeveral words that differ in 
ſound, have yet one and the ſame fignification: as, every body 
was there, and no body was abfent ; nihil non, and omne. 


þ 


EqQuivALENT Things, are either moral, phyſical, or flatical.— | 
Moral, as when we ſay, that the commanding or adviſing a | 
murder, is a guilt equivalent to that of the murderer. —Phy- | 


fecal, as when a man, who has the ſtrength of two men, is 
faid to be equrvalent to two men.—Szatical, whereby a leſs 
weight becomes of equal force with a greater, by having its 
diſtance from the centre increaſed. | 


EQUIVOCAL, Equivocum, denotes a word or expreſſion f 


that is dubious and ambiguous; or that may have ſeveral 
ſenſes, one true, and another falſe. | 


Equivecal terms anſwer to what are otherwife called homonyma, | 


or homonymous terms. | 4 072% 145p 
Such is the word emperor, which is both the name of a digni 
tte proper name of a perſon, and the name of a plant. L 
alſo the Latin gallus, which ſtands indifferently for a cock, 
and a Frenchman. > 7 1 
In thefe caſes, one word denotes diverſe conceptions, one word 
diverſe things: whence that common definition of equivocals 
in the ſchools, quorum nomen ęſt commune, ratio vero eſſentiæ 
Hogs illud nomen diverſa. | 105 


» | 


itoſophers diſtinguiſh equivecals into active and paſſive ; or | 


- Equivaca equivocantia, and agquivocatd. | 
Aquiveca æguivocantia, or thoſe that denominate and ſignify 
things, are words common to ſeveral things in a very different 
ſignification, i. e. to ſeveral things which have a ſimilar eſ- 
Tence, correſpondent to the ſimilar denomination. E. gr. 


The word taurus, which ſtands for a ſign, a mountain, and | 
an animal; and in one ſignifies a lowing animal; in another, | 


'. a heap of ſtones and earth; and in the third, a conſtellation, 
or ſyſtem of ſtars. SE 5 | 
 EEquivoca æguivocata, or thoſe that are called or denominated, 
are the things ſignified by ambiguous names, e. gr. a ſign, a 
mountain, and an animal. hich laſt ſpecies of equivecals 
alone Ariſtotle ſeems to have had in view in his definition, 
* which 2 to theſe, and theſe only. 
UIVOCAL Action. 1 $ ACTION. 
an Cauſe. een enen ] CAUSE. 


EquivOCAL Generation is a method of producing animals and 


plants, not by the uſual way of coition between male and fe- 
male, but by I-know not what plaſtic power, or virtue in the 
ſun, Ee. | | : 


Thus, inſects, maggots, flies, ſpiders, fr 2 Sc. have uſually | 


been ſuppoſed to be produced by eguivecal generation, i. e. by 


the heat of the ſun warming, agitating, and impregnating the | 


duſt, earth, mud, and putrified parts of animals. 
This method of generation, which we alſo call ſpontaneous, 
was 8 and believed among the ancient philo- 
ſophers; but the moderns, from more and better obſervations, 
unanimouſly reject it, and hold, that all animals, nay, and ve- 
getables too, are univocally produced, that is, from parent 
animals, and vegetables of the ſame ſpecies and denomina- 


It were a thing, one would imagine, ſufficient to diſcredit the | 


Ariſtotelian, or rather the Egyptian doctrine of equivocal ge- 


neration, to find flies, frogs, hce, &c. to be male and female, 


and accordingly to ingender, lay eggs, &c. 
To imagine, that any of thoſe creatures could be ſpontane- 
eufly produced, eſpecially in ſo romantic a manner, as in 


is underſtood of ſomething that is equal in | 


01 


5 N 


E 3 work 
2 U hemilp 
. t 10 ; Tycho 
the clouds, as they particularly thought frogs verre. tudes, 
they drepped down in — ei, wer comer?) _ tha N 
unphiloſophical. 5 | ay, highly 
et ſome, even to this day, credit the tori I 
frogs; and, among the Sn the very curious — — of 
Lilter ſeems inclined to the opinion; inſtancino :, 5 
found on the leads of the lord Aſton's gatehouſe at T5 frogs 
Staffordſhire, which, he imagines, came thither b lo WY 
means. But we may make a judgment of this, fe = ſuch | 
the like reports to be met with in conſiderable author N 8055 
ſome other the like relations that have been better u from 
into. Such are ſeveral reports of the raining of mill Jared Subſeq. 
wheat, whitings, &c. An account of which, with the leed, breed. 
of the er 32 Rain, and Show. Stounds | 
The doctrine of equivocal generation we call dubſeg. 
doctrine, as having, in all probability, had 0 ſe 8 5 
to ſolve the hypotheſis of the original production 0 — b 
mw ne animals, out * the earth, by the help of the fur" FRAN Al 
To prove which, the Egyptians, as Diodorus 81 ng 
produce this is $0516 that about "Thebes, ner, direct tl 
is moiſtened by the Nile, and afterwards impregnated * + The 
intenſe heat of the ſolar rays, an innumerable ſwarm of mn ] and 
do come forth : whence he infers, that all kinds of new 83 
might equally have ariſen out of the earth at the beginn | the poor 
things. And from theſe, biſhop Stillingfleet takes . captive, 
writers, and adherents to the doctrine of egui vocal kamin cf * 
Mela, Pliny, Ovid, Sc. to have borrowed the h theſy, friends 
| 8 IO into its truth. Derham's Phy, Theol, Ib. _ 
EQUIVOCATION, Zqyzvocar10, the ufig a term, d RAB 
expreſſion, that has a double ſignification. | yy"; 
Eguivocations are expedients to fave telling the truth, and yet to coupe 
Without telling a lye for the matter. The fathers are ren fnily o 
patrons of eguivocations, and mental reſervations; holding, Autre, & 
OW * of ſuch ſhifts, and ambiguities, is in many 48 1 
St. Auguſtine, particularly, is reproached with endearouringto * hs 
vindicate Iſaac for faving his wife from a crime, by an equiy- wa, tha 
cation : tacuit aliquid veri, & non dixit aliguid ſalſi. To al- gil 
vance a dubious propoſition, knowing it will be underſtoodin decree / 
a ſenſe different from that you give it in your mind, is an cgu- ERECT 7 
Location, and a breach of good faith and ſincerit y. or reclin; 
EquivocATION, in moral theology, is ſtrictly underſtood of Lact 7 
term, or phraſe, with two different ſignifications ; the one 
common, and obvious; the other more unuſual, and remote: rer : 
the latter of which being underſtood: by the ſpeaker, but the LRECTIO 
former by the hearers, they conceive ſomething different from right line 
one another. T 
Of this we have an inſtance in St. John, chap. XI. where ig 
our Saviour is repreſented as ſaying, Lazarus ſeepeth : forthe The term b 
diſciples, who took the word ſſeeping in the uſual ſignifcation of a mar 
concluded that Lazarus, who they had been told was lic, by the ki 
began to take reſt, and would ſoon recover; but Jeſus, uſug It was ant 
the word in a leſs direct and uſual ſignification, meant, tht Co the 
Lazarus was dead, | 13 him? 1 h 
When the equivoque confiſts of ſeveral words, it is prope bear it af 
called an amphibology : of which we have an inſtance in% Exccrion 
John, chap. II. De/troy this temple, ſays Jeſus Chriſt, ſpeaking penis, wh 
to the Jews, and I will raiſe it again in three days. the call 
The lawfulneſs of the uſe of equivecations has been gif wi - 
diſputed among the modern caſuiſts: many grave author (- muſcles . 
ny that it is Babe to uſe them on any occaſion whatere! er 
| Their coofay is, that an eguivogue is, to all intents and pu- An 2 
poſes, the ſame thing with a lye. ws Drake by 
Others, on the contrary, particularly Cabaſlut, a divine f. formanc 
mous among the prieſts of the oratory, hold a world of der Widour: 
ence between an eguivecation and a lye; maintaining, th! fed wher 
is always criminal to tell a lye; but that there are ſome co bis - 
ſions — an equtvocation may be uſed innocently : and fo 0 * 
in effect, is the ſentiment of St. Thomas, St. N lay a 
Raymond, and eſpecially St. Auguſtine, as Fa. Cabaſſut 2 The @ — 
to have demonſtrated, Lib. IV. Theor. de Prax. Jur. U. 2 * | 
Edit. Lugd. 1685. cap. 4. e - "x 
EQUULEUS, or Ecul Rus, in antiquity, a kind of *. 5 That th | 
engine of torture, . uſed for extorting the truth ; at firſt b tim, is f 
on ſlaves, but afterwards turned againſt the Chriſtians. 4 moſt hw 
The patient's arms and legs being faſtened on the equaiew . (haz wh 
cords, he was hoiſted aloft, and extended in ſuch — hi — 
that all his bones were diſlocated. In this ſtate, red. _ boi f 
were applied to his body ; and he was alſo goaded in e i. | 
with an iron forked inſtrument, called angula. nes inferior er 
The eguuleus was of wood, and had holes at certain the thi By blo * 
with a ſcrew, by which the criminal was ftretched to g 5 2 
ſometimes to the fourth or the fifth h.: at in "efyite; hu Per y a 
| ſcrew was flackened again, by which he had ſome aſe way. a 
then was he tormented with queſtions. - che Tubs Paſſed — 
Hieronymus Magius, when a priſoner among ®* bebt bis: deli 
wrote an expreſs treatiſe de Eguules; and another any al Penis id 
| merely, as it is ſaid, from his memory, without „ | a 
| ance of books. Sigonius had another treatiſe on ol. I. No 
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| 


1 


ERASTIANS, a religious ſect, 


E RE 


Ry in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern 
4 whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's catalogue are 43 in 
Tycho's 4 3 in Mr. Flamſteed's 10. The longitudes, lati- | 


tudes, magnitudes, Se. whereof are as follow: 


Names and fituations of = Longit. Latitude = 
the flarg „„ Nerd. 8 


814 12 57 20 32 56 
1 59 37123 2 36, 
| 16 2 3021 16 1 
: p | (16 25 3721 38 31 
Preced, of two in the mouth, 19 
5 | | 
9 7 7j25 6 52 


ſeq. of the ſame. 20 7 30124 46 57 
u- two in the head. 18 47 48 or F -» 
| 20 51 521 42 53 
cubſeq. in the ſame. nt 7 vir. 4.0 


FouvLEUS, in the arts and manufactures. See Hoks z. 
rRADICATIVE, in medicine. See RADICAL, 
FRANARCHA'*, EPANAPXHE, a public officer among 
he antient Greeks, whoſe buſineſs was to preſide over, and 


tire&t the alms given, and proviſions made, for the poor. 


+ The word is formed of the Greek, spa, alms, contribution, 


and ag", command. 


The eranarcha was properly the adminiſtrator, or ſteward of 
the poor: when any perſon was reduced to poverty, taken 
captive, or had a daughter to marry, which he could not ef- 
{e& for want of money, Ec. this officer called an aſſembly of 
friends and neighbours, and taxed each, according to his 
means and eſtate, to contribute towards his relief. This is 
what we learn from Corn. Nepos, in his life of Epaminondas. 


FRASED, in heraldry, expreſſes any thing that ſeems violently 


torn off from its proper place.—lIt is uſed in contradiſtinction 
to couþed, which ſignifies a thing clean cut off. — The 
family of Card bears ermine, a demy lion rampant eraſed, 
uute, &c, | | 


England during the time of the civil wars ; thus called from 
their leader Tho, Eraſtus; whoſe diſtinguiſhing doctrine it 
ws, that the church had no right to diſcipline, that is, no 


regular power to exconimunicate, exclude, cenſure, abſolve, 
decree, or the like. | | 


or reclining the head, See FLOWER, 


CT Flnpers, are ſuch as grow upright, without hanging, 


Her Vijion, See the article V1S10N. 
ler FONT 


Declining, &c. £ Dials, See DI AL. 


ERECTION, the act of raiſing, or elevating a thing, in a 


noht line. 5 


The erefting a perpendicular on a line given, is a popular pro- 
blem in geometry. | 


term ERECTION is alſo uſed figuratively.—As, the erection. 


of 2 marquiſate into a duchy ; biſhopricks can only be erected 

by the king, | | 

lu antiently the practice to ere? ſtatues to great men. 
ato the cenſor, being aſked why a ſtatue was not erected 
him? I had rather, ſays he, hear that queſtion made, than 
bear it aſked why a ſtatue was erefed me, 


| RECTION is particularly uſed, in medicine, for the ſtate of the 
pen, when ſwelled and diſtended by the action of the muſ- 


des, called ereckores. | 


cre is alſo an erection of the clitoris, which is performed by 
* provided for that purpoſe. See CLI TokIis, and 
RECTOR, | | 
An Anden of erection, and flaccidity in the penis, Dr. 
e obſerves, is of abſolute neceſſity: the firſt to the per- 
"mance of its office; the ſecond for the ſecurity of the part. 
bout an erection it were impoſſible to emit and lodge the 


- Where it ought to be; and with a conſtant one, almoſt | 


impoſſible to ſecure the part from external injuries. To 
umdlung of the loſs of inſtigation, which muſt be a neceſ- 
conſequence of conſtant erection. 
na — of the penis conſiſts in a diſtenſion of its corpo- 
— by an extraordinary quantity of blood pent up 


T f | 
ag Bs blood is the matter which diſtends the penis in ercc- 
ay en from abundance of experiments; though the 
(ah ming is that of firmly tying the penis of an animal 
* de ducati done to a dog) in coitu; wherein, no- 
bodies 0 en found but blood to diſtend it. Hence, in the 
3 1 that hang long after death, the penis be- 
inferior dee; the blood, in that poſition, falling to the 
By b Parts, and ſtopping there. 


bart . 8 the blood - veſſels of the penis after death, the 


der upon vie 


a wes it plainly appeared, that the external trunks 


Wing under its ſkin only, and ſome over the ofla pu- 
penis, unite at a vaſt number of other veins on the dorſum 
penis 9 empty themſelves igto one trunk, called vena 
0 0 


2 es immediately under a tranſyerſe ligament of 


SS. CHAMB, 


5 
6 
6 
6 
6 2425 13 124 
3 
4 
4 
6 
4 


or faction, which aroſe in 


erected. This was firſt diſcovered by Mr, Cow- | 
Wing its veins, after he had diſtended them with 


E R 


penis itſelf, 


erection. 


with reſpect to the veins. 


vernoſa. 


interrupted. 


coition. 
inſerted. 


See ERECTION. 


auriga. See AURIGA. 


hemiſphere, in form of a river. 
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EREMIT, See the article HermiT. 
| ERICHTHONIUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation, the ſam 


follow: 
Names and fituations of = Longit. 
the flars. S] i 1 
Firſt from the turn of the river to F 27 43 50 
the breaſt of cetus.) A ſecond. 28 17 41 
| Firſt in the river before the breaſt & 4 24 50 
ol cetus.) 128 40 53 
; 8 7 23 4 
T|28 59 23 
; 817 + 58 
Preced. 6 2 44 
Middle. | | 6 26 39 
Second before the breaſt of cetus. 6 52 9 
10 „„ OS 
Third of thoſe following turn of riv.0 | o 35 © 
Inform. within the laſt ſinus. O 11 14 
Third before the breaſt of cetus. 9 29 25 
| 9 35 13 
5 6 42 
3 | | 
Fourth behind the turn of the river. | 5 45 3 
14 30 20 
Fourth before the breaſt of cetus. 13 35 20 
Fifth behind the turn. 9 $3 32 
Preced. of two informes over the riv. 17 39 24 
20 | 
| 12.8 57 
45 17 6 37 
Fifth before the breaſt of ceta - 16 30 56 
| 19 11 36 
19 30 50 
— 4 | | 
Subſeq. and more ſouth. 16 37 28 
Sixth behind the turn. 122 13 415 
More ſouth. but contiguous to this, 13 © 52 
20 18 16 
20 16 20 
30 | 
Subſeq. inform. over the river. 21 17 38 
Eighth behind the turn. 14 31 20 
In the ſecond bend of the river. WV |19 31 34 
Sod 23 32 24 
Ninth beyond the turn, 16 38 37 
| 10 24 40 24 
| North. of two beyond the firſt bend, ]z5 5 51 


This 


Latitude 


South. 
| 0 I 


32 46 3 
35 32 44 
24 33 38 
38 43 48 
18 42 23 


38 33 16 
19 10 52 
23 45 20 
23 $4 37 
23 57 16 


39 © I 
44 45 1 
25 57 22 
26 19 6 
39 9 28 


43 49 50 


33 13 3$ 
21 47 28 


27 29 56 


27 30 0 


38 32 17 
1 


22 45 43 


43 30 44 


the oſſa pubis, which is compreſſed by the approximation 
of the dorſum penis to the ligament of the pubis. 
plication of the dorſum penis is effected by its muſculi 
direCtores pulling down the crura of the corpora cavernoſa 
penis, which are tied up at their. juncture in the body of the 
penis to the os pubis, by the ligamentum ſuſpenſorium. 
Now, this cannot happen to the cavernous body of the 
urethra, by reafon there is no bone, whoſe poſition can give 
riſe to a ligament, which can have that effect on its veins: 
wherefore the muſculi acceleratores, embracing the veins of 
the bulb, do that office, though not ſo effectually as in the 


ap- 


Accordingly the glans is not always perfectly diſtended with 
the penis, and it is this part that ſooneſt becomes flaccid on an 


The blood, by ſuch means, being precluded from its 
return; the corpora cavernoſa muſt of neceſſity become 
diſtended, if we conſider their ſtructure above-mentioned, 

The arteries, which before 

were flaccid, have now their trunks alfo diſtended, and 

do more plentifully import blood into the corpora ca- 


But ſince it is abſolutely neceſſary ſome part of the detained 
blood ſhould be {till paſſing off, leſt it become grumous, and 
unfit for a reflux ; the venz præputii communicate with thoſe 
of the penis itſelf; whereby part of the blood may be re- 
turned from the penis during its erection, and give way to a 
freſh ſupply from the arteries, and preſerve the circulation un- 


ERECTORES Clitoridis, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles ariſing 
from the protuberances of the iſchium, and inſerted into the 
ſpongious body of the clitoris ; which they ſerve to erect in 


ERECTOREsS Penis, a pair of muſcles ariſing fleſny from the 
protuberances of the iſchium below the beginning of the caver- 
nous bodies of. the yard, into whoſe thick membranes they are 


Their uſe is to pull the yard upwards towards the os pubis, 
whereby the greateſt vein is compreſſed, and the refluent blood 
denied its paſſage under thoſe bones; which makes it ſwell. 


on 


e a8 


|] ERIDANUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the ſouthern 


The ſtars in the conſtellation Eridanus, in Ptolemy's cata- 
logue, are 30: in Tycho's 19: in Mr. Flamſteed's 68: 
the longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof are as 
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Names and ſituationt 0 ©, Longit. Latitude. | S 
0 the — * E , | South. 8 
Jr : 4 be 2... 
Next before the ſecond bend. 25 oo 5030 57 28] 5 
South. beyond the firſt bend. 26 o7 45|[28 13 03] 4 
Preced. of two beyond the ad bend. 18 07 0053 58 54] 5 
0 | 
Proc. fa the firſt bend. 28 59 47|25 ol oi] 5 
Subſeq. beyond the ſecond bend. 20 06 1354 33 15] 5 
| ni 15 1520 11 2715 © 
1 53 2421 43 53]5 © 
1 12 38128 24 50] 5 
0 | 1 oo 3129 53 52] 4 
Subſeq. in the firſt bend. _ | 2 29 15/25 08 39] 4 
| (weſt. | 3 35 35/20 54 6/5 © 
North. in the ad bend toward the © 25 08 2050 56 43] 4 
Small one contiguous to the ſubſeq. I | 2 59 03124 20 37] © 
. (in the iſt bend. | | | 
South. in the ſecond bend. 8.25 32 21051 51 01] 3 
; | | TH] 6 56 10036 or 4813 4 
0 23 41041 25 0313 4 
3 33 1030 49 18] 6 
| 3 45 58130 28 21 6 
Preced. before the firſt bend. 5 o0 53/25 24 13] 4 
8 3 11 2530 01 405 6 
3 36 38138 27 13] © 
en” | 4 07 47038 24 20] 6 
ne) "Had the firſt bend. 6 43 327 50 40] 5 
O | | : 
Small one contiguous to it. 7 43 46127 30 49 6 
Gy | 7 59 51132 49 13] © 
| 7 41 oo[35 04 52| 6 
Subſeq · before the firſt bend. 8 53 02029 48 30| 5 
That next the riſe of the river. 10 41 18027 16 56| 6 
PIE | 3 
North. in the riſe of the river to- 19 57 2o[27 53 48| 3 
wards Orion's leg.) 11 15 2327 17 50| 6 
South. in the riſe of the river. L110 52 55131 34 10] 4 
ERIGENS Penis. See Ex ECTOR Penis. 


ERMIN, or Exmine, in heraldry, denotes a white field, or 
fur, powdered, or interſperſed with black fpots. See 
Fux. F 
It is ſuppoſed 


denomination 3 which ſome will have a water-rat, others a 


ſort of weazle, and others an Armenian mouſe. In effect, 
| there is no animal whoſe ſkin naturally correſponds to the 
herald's ermin. | | 
The animal is milk-white; and ſo far is it from ſpots, that 
the tradition has it, that it will rather die, or be taken, than 
ſully its whiteneſs. Whence its ſymbolical uſe. | 
But whiteſkins having for many ages been uſed for the linings 
of the robes of magiſtrates, and great men; the furriers, at 
length, to add to their beauty, uſed to ſew bits of the black 
tails of thoſe creatures upon the white ſkins ; to render them 
the more conſpicuous. Which alteration was introduced into 
armoury. See Tab. Herald. fig. 57. 
The ſable ſpots in ermin are not of any determinate number, 
but they may be more or leſs, at the pleaſure of the painter 
or furrier. 


 ERMINE'. A Croſs Exmine,, is a croſs compoſed of four 


ermine ſpots, placed in the figure repreſented Tab. Herald. fig. | 


8. 
Ie muſt be obſerved, that the colours in ſuch arms are not to 
be expreſſed ; by reaſon, neither the crofs, nor the arms, 
can be of any colour but a white and black. | 
Colombiere blazons it quatre queues d ermin? en croix. The 
editor of Guillim deſcribes it thus; a croſs of four ermines; 
or, more properly, four ermine ſpots in croſs. It is the coat 
of Hurfton in Cheſhire. "7, | 
Timbre of EyMINE. See the article TimBRe, 
ERMINES, is ufed by ſome Engliſh writers for the reverſe of 
etrmine, i. e. for white ſpots on a black field: but on what 
foundation nobody can tell; for the French, from whom we 
have our heraldry, have no ſuch term; but call this black 
powdered with white, contre-ermine ; as denoting the counter, 
or reverſe of ermine; which is white powdered with black. 
See Tab. Herald. fig. 59. | | | 


ERMINITES, ſhould ſeem a diminutive of ermines, and na- 


turally to ſignify little ermines; but it is otherwiſe, Ermin- 
ites expreſſes a white field powdered with black; only that 
every ſpot has a littla red hair therein. | 

Some authors uſe the word erminites, for a yellow field pow- 
dered with black ; which the French expreſs much better by 
or ſem d ermines de ſable. | | 


EROSION, in medicine, the act of ſharp, acrid fluids, or hu- | 


mours, gnawing and tearing off parts from the fleſh, and 
other ſubſtances.—Arſenic, and other poiſons, make eroſions 
in the inteſtines. | 


EROTIC “, is applied to any thing which has a relation to the 


 - paſſion of love. 
The word is derived from the Greek, pas, love; whence 


ef @T1IK05, ; | 


In medicine, 'we particularly nſe the phraſe delirium tre- 


ö 


to repreſent the ſkin of an animal, of the fame | 


. 
„ 


an immediate relation to the matter in hand. 


4, The fallacious rules of probability, and opinion. & 


ERR 


licum, for a kind of mel acted tha 
love. ancho'y contrattel through , 114 & 
Though, among the ſeveral ſpecies cf pul to give 
no amorous pulſe, that is, no pulſe peeuliar mags | there 92 for it! 
yet we can certainly diſcover where the dien - e 8 
by the beating of the pulſe, which, in that ex er den ſon 
able, unequa}, turbulent, and irregular, Speak 5 'S change Mr. L 
of the perſon he loves, and his pulſe inden Pte wy 
becoming higher and quicker : and the minute 2 che 0 * 
1 h . Cans 
2 L the | pulſe Is loſt again, and is altre 1 Mal 
| ERRANT, in law, the fame with itinerant; te * 
attri 1udo : ; ONT 4 Im ig ifteren 
= to judges who go the circuit; and to bail, i ſenſe 
Knight ERRANTs. See the article Kxidhx. g, Of 
|ERRATA, a lift uſually placed at the beginn Kok, 
of a book, containing the faults that have 3 a wag 
nt Sd and, fometimes, even in the compoſition * : 4 ach 2 
work. che RROUR, 
Lindenberg has an expreſs diflertation on typograah: in plead 
de erroribus typographicts ; wherein he 9 its writ, by 
no book exempt from them, not even the ſacred book we” 8 
ſets himſelf to inquire into all the cauſes thereof; and 5 _ 
means to prevent them. But he advances notſine of 7% _ 
article, but what is either common, or impraQicah}. = jooer | 
authors, compoſitors, and correctors of the preſs h , _ 
mm do their duty; who difpates it? Each author he K Tm 1 
8 preſs at home, as Calixtus and Opitius ha! (rk of thy 
Fa. Hardouin's book on medals might be intituleg h 4 
errata of the antiquaries; and the critiques on Ian, WS 
Perizonius, the errata of the antient hiſtorians, In the fa that of a 
mms 3h Bayle's dictionary might be called the errata 4 The Sca 
ERRATIC, in aſtronomy, an epithet applied to the plane x 
which are called erratic or wandering ſtars, incontradiftiza M 
to the fixed ſtars. is: 3 
There is alſo a kind of fever called erratic. See F EVER | 11 
ERRATIC Winds. See the article Wixp, _ - wy 4 
ERRHINA, EPPINA, in medicine, are remedies taken br the alk 11 
noſe, to enliven the ſpirits, ſtop bleeding, c. but pri * 
cipally to purge the humidities of the head. BUPTIC 
Of theſe, ſome are taken in powders, as betony, tobacey was bef 
marjoram, iris, white hellebore, euphorbium, &c.—()the The a , 
in a liquid form, made of the juice of marjoram, ſave, her the 4 40 
* 8 ez e 4th d 
cyclamen, iris, &c.— Others in form of liniments, incoryo not begi 
rated with unguent roſat.—Otners, ſolid, formed like t The Wo 
mids, to ſtop bleeding at the noſe ; compoſed of Arnieniy quent] 7 
bole, terra ſigillata, maftic, human or hogs-blood dried, &. 3 
Such errhines as are dry, and made up in powders, to excit The aww 
ſneezing, are properly called ernutatories.— Some moden to be ſor 
call them caputpurgia. ä 6 55 one leſs 
ERROUR, or ERROR, a miſtake of the mind, in givin laing uf 
aſſent to a thing, or propoſition, which is not true. See Fai t the ad 
LACY, | hneer co 
Some philoſophers define error an act of the mind, where once in 8 
things that ſhould be joined, are ſeparated ; or, things th the beſt 
ſhould be ſeparated, are joined : or a wrong judgment, di three mil 
agreeing with the things whereon it is paſſed. - 202, 
Error ftands in oppoſition to truth, which conſiſts in an at M. Older 
ment between the propoſition, and the thing whereof it wutions 
affirmed, ordenied. SD Whereof v 
However, a bare failure, or non-attainment of truth, de the expedi 
not conſtitute error; that being common both to ignotat The 2d. 
and doubting. | 9 Grit: ir 
Error only ſtands diſtinguiſhed from falſbood, in that ite ſu other in 
mer is in the mind, and the latter only in the propoſition the ſhips 
The great origin of all error, i. e. of believing that to be tio extreme h 
which is falſe, is a liberty, or power, in the human mind, 0 her at x 
giving its aſſent to ideas, or propoſitions, that are obſcure * Je been 
if they were perſpicuous and plain. | lig. ſever 
Particular cauſes of error are, 1*, An inadvertency, 0! re 24, 1 32 
gence, in paſſing judgment, without uſing or attending , Ne 


means proper to aſſiſt the judgment. As if a perſon fla 
attempt to judge of the height of the pole, without face 
inſtruments, or obſervations ; or determine about nag 
without knowing their hiſtory. | 

2 Ignorance, in not having informed the underſtanding? 
ſtudy and application ; or furniſhed it with the idgas 


55 Impatience of the labour and fatigue of going throw 
ong chain of reaſons and arguments; or of waitng - 
neceſlary number of experiments: with a fondneb " 
opinion of being knowing; and a prejudice for, t a0; 

ſome particular perſon, ſe, &c. | 


PROBABILITY, and OPINION. , «Hoſe til 
50, Intereſt, which makes us incline to believe | 
trae, from which we are like to derive advantage. 


. of N C 
6% Authority: education: and vulgarly receire | fe,” 
nions, imbibed ere we were qualified for judgins: "long a. 
FaiTH. 2 N, at fi 
Againſt all which, there is this one general rule of Vanea ; 


ER U 


114 down, by Fa. Malebranche and others ; viz. never 
"vive our ſull aſſent to any propoſition, unleſs the evidence 

x eit he ſo ſtrong, as that we can no longer with-hold it, 

bout incurring the fecret reproaches of our own rea- 

- Locke reduces the cauſes of all our errors to theſe four; 
n „, Want of proofs. 2% Want of ability to uſe them. 

: _— will to uſe them. And, 4*, Wrong meaſures 
wmty: | 

Kama conſiders five occaſional cauſes of error, or 
ber fve different kinds of errors, accommodated to the 
{ferent manners we have of perceiving things. 10, Errors 
of ſenſe. 2, Of the imagination. 30, Of the under/landing. 
%, Of our inclination. And, 55, Of the paſſions. See 
ny IMAGINATION, UNDERSTANDING, INCLINA- 
rlox, and PASSION. © 

Puular ERRORS. See the article PopUrL AR. 

Haouk, in law, generally denotes a fault, or overſight, either 
in pleading, or in proceſs; upon either of which is brought a 
writ, by way of remedy, called a writ of error; in Latin, de 
erure corrigendo. | I: | $990 
Fitzherbert defines a writ of error to be, that which lies to 
redreſs falſe judgment given in any court of record, having 
power by charter, or preſcription, to hold plea of debt or 
treſpaſs of above xx ſh.— There is alſo a torit of error for 
reverſing a fine, &c. e 

en ERROR. See the article Assi ox. 

lun of the ERROR S. See the article CLERK. 


RucrATION. 


that of antiquity, 


M. Launoy, a prieſt of the oratory, are full of eru- 
dition, | | 

Mr. Locke ſays, it is of more uſe to fill the head with re- 
fections, than with points of erudition. If the mind be 
not jut and right, ignorance is better than erudition, 
which only produces confuſion and obſcurity : M. Balzac 
calls a heap of ill-choſen erudition, the luggage of anti- 
ulty, : 5 

RUPTION, a burſting forth, or excluſion of ſomething which 
vas before covered, or concealed, 

The eruption of puſiles in the ſmall- pox, ordinarily begins on 
the 4th day.— In the inoculated kind, the eruption often does 
not begin till the gth day, or later. | 


quently the effect, and iſſue, of earthquakes. See EaRTH- 
WAKE, Ec. | 1 

The eruptions of mount Etna, and Veſuvius, are obſerved 
to be ſomewhat periodical : they are of two kinds; the 
me leſs violent, happening once in 2 or 3 months, and 
fling uſually three or four days, without much damage 
to the adjacent country. The other more furious, and of 
longer continuance, happening to mount Veſuvius about 


the beſt of S. Peccacio's obſervations, it caſt the rocks 
ny miles into the air, Hartop in Philoſoph. Tranſact. No 
M. Oldenburg gives us an hiſtorical account of the ſeveral 
Tuttons of mount Etna, recorded in authors. The firſt, 
Whereof we have any credible account, was at the time of 
tte expedition of Eneas, deſcribed by Virgil, Aneid. lib. III. 
he 2d, deſcribed by Thucydides, was 476 years before 
lt ; in the time of Roman conſuls there were four: 
agther in Cæſar's time, ſo fierce, that Diodorus aſſures us, 
* Wips near the iſland of Lipara were injured with the 
"meme heat of the water: another under Caligula : an- 
ua at the time of the martyrdom of St. Agatha, ſaid to 
de been ſtopped at her interceſſion : another in the year 


t ide la 
ſition. 
) be true 
| mind, , 
j{cure, | 


* E ſeveral between the years 1160. and 1169. others in 
Fa oh . . 4 1408. 1444. 1536. 1633. 1650. Phil. Tranſ- 
a = Another extraordinary eruption happened in 1669, parti- 


Uarly deſeribeg ; 4 . : 
pale ed in the ſaid Tranſactions, No 51. It was 


e a - 
n matter here yielded, was a ſtream, or river, of melted 
re, 


* 0 ſom 
one's caſt or n . 
nd curg) » Or more, the extremity thereof began to cruſt 


c. would 


com 
uſtible, = 


Th 
fur] en. 
hg, af Gay ; which it continued for 1 5 or 20 days; run- 
dane "it, into the ſea, but afterwards into the city of 


*"anea RE ; 
IM am its courſe, it overwhelmed 14 towns and 
| > Containing 


ERUCTATION, Belching, the ſame as ructation. See 
IRUDITION, denotes learning, or knowlege z and chiefly 


The Scaligers were men of deep erudition : the writings of | 


The eruption of volcano's, or burning mountains, is fre- 


ace in 80 years. That in 1632. was ſo violent, that, by | 


The noiſe of the eruption at the mouth was heard 65 
miles. | ; 


Dr. St. Clair in the Philrſepb. Tranſact. gives an account of 4 
conſtant eruption of fire, on one fide of one of the Apennines, 


between Bologna and Florence: a fpot of ground 3 or 4 miles 
in diameter, he obſerves, inceſſantly ſends up a flame, riſing 
very high, without noiſe, ſmoke, or ſmell; though it gives 
a very great heat. In great rains it ſometimes intermits, but 
rekindles with greater vigour and heat. Within 3 or 4 yards 
of it, he adds, there grows corn. I he flame he conjectures 


to ariſe from a vein of bitumen, or naplitha, There ace three 


other ſuch fires on the ſame hills. 
ERUPTIVE Fevers. See the article Fryzn; 


ERYSIPELAS *, EPTEILIEAAE, in medicine, a diſeaſe of 


the ſkin ; called allo ſacer ignis, and St. Antony's fire. 
The word is formed of the Greek, emer, trabere, to draw, 


and 724A, proper, near: whence it is allo called by the Latins 


vicinitraba, and vicinirubia. 8 | 
Its ſeat is any part of the body, but principally in the face: it 


ſhews itſelf in a ruddy inflammation of the part, with a little 


ſwelling of the ſame ; attended with an intenſe pain, and a 


croud of little puſtles, which, as the inflammation increaſes, - 


grow into veſiculæ. 


The diſeaſe ſpreads itſelf apace ; ſhifting from one place to 
another, with a fever attending it. It attacks the patient all 
at once, and chiefly when out in the air; whence the country- 


people call it blaſting, ſideratio. 


which, obſtruCting the capillaries, occaſions inflammations : 
others, from a too ſharp and bilious blood, which, on account 
of its great ſubtility, occaſions no ſenſible tumour ; but ſpreads, 
or diffuſes itſelf all around. Its colour, though red, gene- 
rally inclines towards a yellow, on account of the mixture of 


bile; and always the more there is of the bile, the more 
dangerous the diſeaſe, 


There is another ſpecies of eryſipelas, though leſs uſual than 


the former; moſt commonly ariſing from a too copious 
drinking of ſpirituous liquors. It begins with a fever, after 
which there is an univerſal eruption of puſtles, almoſt over 
the whole body, much like thoſe after the ſtinging of nettles, 
and ſometimes riſing into veſicule. At going off, they 
leave an intolerable itching, and as often as ſcratched return 
again. | . | | 
Etmuller gives it as the diſtinguiſhing character of an eryſipe- 
las, that when preſſed very lightly by the finger, there follows 
a white ſpot, which preſently after becomes red again; which 
does not happen in an ordinary inflammation, unleſs when vio- 


lently preſſed, Scorbutic people are moſt ſubject to this diſeaſe. | 


It is diſputed, whether purging be good in the ery/ipelas ? Sy- 


denham recommends it the next day after bleeding. Etmuller 


cautions us againſt them both ; and recommends diaphoretics. 


Dr. Freind obſerves, that in the laſt ſtage of an ery/pelas of 


the head, attended with a coma, delirium, &c, unleſs cathartics 
will do good, the caſe is deſperate. All unctuous, aſtringent, 
and cold applications, externally, are dangerous, and ſome- 
times make the eryſipelas degenerate into a gangrene. 
The eryſipelas is either ſimple, or attended with an ulcer. See 
Supplement, article ERYSIPELAS. 
ERY THROIDES, EPYOPOEIAHE, in anatomy, the firſt of 
the proper membranes that incloſe the teſticles. 
It is interſperſed with fleſhy fibres, derived to it from the cre- 
maſter muſcle, which make it appear rediſh *. 


* And hence its name from the Greek, «pubgac, red, and eic oc, 
form. 8 
ESCALADE, or ScaLADE, a furious attack of a wall, or a 
rampart ; carried on with ladders, to mount by; without 
proceeding in form, breaking ground, or carrying on regular 
works to ſecure the men. See SCALADE. 
ESCAMBIO, wes antiently a licence granted any one for the 


making a remittance, or giving a bill of exchange, to another 
beyond ſea. 


For, by ſtat. 5. Rich. II. no perſon might exchange, or return 


money beyond ſea, without the king's licence, : 
ESCAPE, in law, an evaſion out of ſome lawful reſtraint, 

either by violence or ſtealth, . | 

Eſcapes are either voluntary, or negligent. | 

Voluntary, as when one arreſts another for felony, or other 

crime, and afterwards lets him go; in which eſcape, the 


party that permits it, is by law guilty of the fault, com- 


mitted by the perſon who eſcapes : be it felony, treaſon, or 
treſpaſs. 3 . 
Negligent eſcape is, when one is arreſted, and afterwards 
eſcapes againſt his will that arreſted him; and is not purſued 
by freſh ſuit, and taken again, before the party purſued hath 
loſt ſight of him. 


ESCARTELF,, in heraldry, quartered, or quarterly. See 


QUARTERING, and QUARTERLY. 


ESCHAR *, EEXAPA, in chirurgery, a hard cruſt, or ſcab, _ 
Fa hot iron, or a Cauſtic me- | 


formed on the fleſh, by means o Or 
dicine, or ſome ſharp, corrofive humour within. 


* The word is Greek, e age, cruft, or ſcab ; which ſome 
authors derive from es and «4, I burn; but this comes with 


three or four thouſand inhabitants, 


ſome difficulty, by reaſon xa is written with a * ; and 27x. ap# 
With a 14. ; 


Dr. Quincy accounts for the eryſipelas, from a too ſizy blood, 


The. 


The cauſtic ſtone, or lapis infernalis, produces a round e/char 
in the place where it has burnt. See ESCHAROTICS, CAu- 
STIC, and CAUTERY. 1 $A 
ESCHAROTICS*®, medicines, which, being applied ex- 
ternally, produce eſchars, or ſcabs, by burning the fleſh. 
See ESCHAR , | 5 
» The word is derived from the Greek, «ox aps, char. 
| Such are the lapis infernalis, red precipitate, &c.— Theſe are 
alſo called cauftics. | | * 
ESCHEAT, in law, ſignifies lands, or other profits, falling to 
a lord within his manor, either by way of forfeiture, or the 
death of his tenant dying without heir general or ſpecial, or 
leaving his heir within age, and unmarried. 8 
The civilians call ſuch eſcheats, or for feitures, bona caduca 3 
and in the ſame ſenſe as we ſay, the fee is eſcheated, they ſay 
Feudum aperitur.— | 7 75 
The word e/cheata ſometimes alſo ſignifies a lawful inheritance 
deſcending on the heir. But then, it is uſually diſtinguiſhed 
by the addition of rea: as recta eſcheata. 
Esch EAT is alſo uſed for the place or eircuit within which the 
king, or other lord, hath eſcheats of his tenants. 
EschRAr is alſo ſometimes uſed for a writ, lying where the 
tenant having eſtate of fee-ſimple, in any lands or tenements 
holden of a ſuperior lord, dies ſeiſed, without heir general, 
or ſpecial: in which caſe, the lord brings this writ againſt 
him that poſſeſſes the lands, after the death of his tenant ; and 
thereby recovers the ſame in lieu of his ſervices, | 
 ESCHEA TOR, an officer, who antiently took care of the 
| king's eſcheats in the county, and certified them into the 
exchequer, or chancery. Ya 5 
He was appointed by the lord treaſurer; held his office only 
for one year; nor could any perſon be eſcheator above once 
in three years. But this office, having its chief dependence on 
the court of wards, is now out of date. 
ESCHEQUER. See the article ExcHEQUER. | 
-ESCHEVIN, or Ecuzvin, Scabinus, in the French and 
Dutch polity, a magiſtrate elected by the inhabitants of a city, 
to take care of their common concerns, the good order, con- 
- veniency, and decoration of the city, &c. - 
At Paris, there is a prevot, and four eſchevins ; in moſt other 
Cities, a maire, or mayor, and eſchevins.—In Languedoc, 
Provence, and Dauphine, they are called cenſuls : at Tou- 
Jouſe, capitoult: and jurats at Bordeaux. | 
Antiently, the eſchevins were the aſſeſſors, and counſellors 


of the comites, or judges of cities: on which account they 


were called in ſome places, pairs, peres : they even took | 


- Cognizance of petty cauſes themſelves. 
Du Cange obſerves, that the judges, and their aſſeſſors, who 
were choſen by the inhabitants, were called ſcabini, eſchevins, 
and their college, ſcabinagium, or eſchevinage. He adds, that 
ſome authors call them paciarii, by reaſon their office and 
Juriſdiction extended to the ſecuring peace in their city and 
- banlieue, called pax ville. 
In Holland, the ſcabins, or eſchevins, judge of all civil affairs 
at firſt hand. "They alſo take cognizance of criminal matters, 
and if the criminal confeſs himſelf guilty, they can ſee their 
ſentence executed without appeal. They can even give 
torture. — The number is not the ſame in all cities: at Am- 
ſterdam there are nine, at Rotterdam feven, &c. 
ESCHRAKITES, or EsRAKITEs, a ſect of philoſophers, 
among the Mahometans, wito adhere to the doctrines and 
opinions of Plato. | 


* The word is derived from the Arabic | » ſchraka, which in 


the fourth conjugation PIN aſchraka, ſignifies to ine, glit- | 


| ter like the ſun : ſo that eſchralite feems to import i/lumined. 
The Eſchrakites, or Mahometan Platoniſts, place their higheſt 
good and happineſs in the contemplation of the divine majeſty 


deſpiſing the groſs imaginations of the Alcoran touching para- 


diſe. See MAHOMETANISM. | 
They are very careful in avoiding all vice, they preſerve an 
equal and eaſy temper, love muſic, and divert themſelves with 


compoſing little poems, or ſpiritual ſongs. —The Sheics, or | 


prieſts, and the chief among the preachers of the imperial 

moſques, are Eſchrakites. | 
ESCHYNOMENOUS plants. See FscyvnomeNous. 
ESCLAIRCISSEMEN TT, a French term, which we find 


- retained in ſome late Engliſh writers: it properly ſignifies | 
the act, or effect, of clearing a thing, or rendering it more 


bright and tranſparent ; being formed from the verb eſclaircir, 
to clear, &c. | | 
It is chiefly uſed in a figurative ſenſe, for an explanation of an 
. obſcurity, or difficulty.—The eſclairciſſement of difficult paſ- 


ſages in the bible, is to be ſought for from ſimilar paſſages, or 


, : paſſages of the like kind occurring in other places. 

ESCLATTE,, in heraldry, is applied to a thing violently 
broken. Thus a bend, or other partition, eſclatts, is repre- 
ſented torn, or broken off, like a ſhield ſhattered with the 
ſtroke of a battle-ax. | 
ESCORT“, a French term, ſometimes uſed in Engliſh authors, 
to denote a convoy, or company of armed men, attendin 
ſome perſon or thing, in a journey or voyage, to defend or 

' ſecure it from inſults, * fi 


ESCOUADE, is uſually the third part of a com 


A ſupply was ſent to the camp before Arras, wit 


: h an fn 
of 1200 men. In times of war, merchant. eſſch .. oY 
ſtir much abroad without an eſcort of men of war. p. n 


P 

that travel in Turky generally t arten n 
ly ravel in Turky generally take Janizaries to eſcrr 
After the victory, the general ſent the priſoners und 


! x er a 
eſcort into the neighbouring towns. frong 


pany of foot; 
re convenient 
a brigade of a 


ſo divided for mounting guards, and for the mo 
relieving of one another.—It is equivalent to 
troop of horſe. See BRIGADE. 
ESCROL, or ScroLL, in heraldry, a long flip, as 
parchment, or paper, whereon a motto is placed, 
Leigh obſerves, that no perſon, under the degree of a kn; ht 
might, long after king Henry V. place his creſt on a —— 
as is now uſually done, but only on an eſcrol. 
livres. The eſcu was thus called by reaſon the eſcutchegy 
or arms of Frahce, which they call ec, was firuck 
_ thereon. 
Emaux de Es cu. See the article Eu Aux. 
ESC UA GE, or ScuTAGE, an antient kind of Knights 
ſervice, called alſo ſervice of the ſbield; the tenant 
holding by which, was obliged to follow his lord to the 
| Scottiſh or . Welſh wars, at his own expence. Her 
SCUTAGE. oe | 
He who held a whole knight's fee, was bound to ſerve with 
horſe and arms for 40 days: and he who held half a knipht 
fee, 20 days. | 
ESCUAGE is alſo uſed for a ſum of money, paid by ſuch as hel 
by this tenure, when they neither attended the wars, nur 
provided another in their room. PR 
ESCUAGE was alſo a reaſonable aid, demanded by the lord of 
his tenants, who held of him in knight's ſervice &. ge 
AlD. | | 


| ® Conceſſerunt domino regi ad maritandum filiam ſuam dt amilo 
gui tenent de domino rege in capite de finglis ſcutis 20 ſolids jo 
wvendos, Matt. Paris. Anno 1242. 


ESCULENTS, a term uſually applied to vegetables which at 
fit for food, as artichokes, carrots, turneps, parſneps, ab- 
bages, cauliflowers, Cc. : | = 
ESCURIAL, by the Spaniards written EscorIaL, a term tht 
occurs pretty frequently in our gazettes, and news-paper 
for a place of reſidence of the kings of Spain. 
Eſcurial originally denotes a little village in Spain, ſituate l 
the kingdom of Toledo, ſeven leagues to the welt of Madri 
and nine to the eaſt of Avila, on the ſide of a chain of mon 
tains, called by ſome the Carpetane, or Carpentanian mout 
tains, and by others the Pyreneans, as being the branch of ti 
Pyrenean ridge. Here king Philip II. built a ftately me 
naſtery of the order of St. Jerom, held by the Spaniac 
for one of the wonders of the world, and called th 
curial. . 2 eq 1 
Fa. Franciſco de los Padros, in a deſcription thereof, int 
tuled, deſcription breve del monaflerio de S. Lorenzo 4 ru 
del Eſcorial, &c. aſſures us it was built by that prince in m9 
mory of the battle of S. Quintin, gained on the day « 
Laurence, Lorenzo, a famous Spaniſh faint, and at lis 
terceſſion. | gf a 
The king and queen have their apartments therein; the ra 
being poſſeſſed by the monks. —Whence, many of the ge 
tranfaCtions of that court are dated from the eſcurial. 5 
The eſcurial has a very fine church, to which Philip 
built a beautiful chapel, called the pantheon, or fut 
wherein the kings and queens of Spain, who leave au) pe. 
erity, are interred ; the reſt being laid in another | 
of the ſame church, together with the infanta's, and ol 
princes. 3 
ESCUTCHEON =, or ScuTCHEoN, in heraldry, tie Ne. 
or coat, wherein the bearing, or arms, of any perſon are if 
ſented, Se | 
The word eſcutcheon is formed of the French een u 
| from the Latin /eutum, ſhield ; which was the place am b. 
originally borne on, before ever they came on —_ 
Kill, where-ever they are placed, it is on ſomething tet 
the form of a ſhield. —The Latin /cutum, no doubt, *, 
originally from the Greek, oxu]S-, leather, * 
| ſhields were uſually covered. See SHIELD. 
The eſcutcheon is of a ſquare figure, excepting the 
which is uſually a little rounded, ending in à 
middle.— See Tab. Herald. fig. 38. the Fr 
Till within a few hundred years, the 7 * 
and Engliſh were triangular: thoſe of the _—_— | 
quite round at bottom without any point : thoſe om of" 
lians, are oval: and thoſe of the Germans, 
toozes. | 
The antient eſcutchzons were generally couched, 5 of 
and they only began to place them upright, Wes 
c. were put over them by way of creſt. grade! 
In France, eſcuſſon, eſcutcheon, was formerly re ws 
ſhield, or coat, pointed at bottom ; by which 1. 
guiſhed from the eſcu, which was quite ſquare, 2, Jh, 


bottom! 


Some derive the word from the Latin cohors, 


allowed to be borne by the counts and viſcoun® 


it were, of 


ESCU, or Ecu, the French crown, of 60 ſols, or three 


FxcuTCE 
ING, 
ESDRAS 
ESPALLI 
tree, W 
its brar 
ſurface, 
to confi 
Ke FR 
DyALIEI 


winds; 
ticular | 
myrtles. 

bord 


ny vill 
[ 


nd olle 


e miele 


FxcuTCHEON & pretence is an in 


FicoTCHEON-GRAF TING, in gardening. 


. 5 85 
FDRAS. See the article EX Xx. | —5 
EPALIER, in the French gardening, a wall-tree ; or a fruit-| 


ESP 


-\-tior quality" were confined to the eſcufion, or pointed 
5 ſeveral parts and points of the eſcutchean have their ſe- 
eral names : the point A, for in 
t; B the middle chief; and C the finifter chief point: D 
Pike botour point; E the fe/ſe point; F the nombril point; 
G the dexter baſe; H the middle, and I the ſoniffer baſe 


Rhe ſanteheon is diverſely denominated, 1 to its divi- 
fons. It is called dextered, when the perpendicular line, that 


divides it, is to the right of a third part of the eſcutcheon; fini- | 


71d, when on the left: tierced in pale, when this lime is dou- 
j and divides the whole eſcutcheon into three equal parts; 

lu, when increaſed to the number of ſix, eight, or ten. A 
Forizontal line makes the chief, when at one third part from 
the top 3 the plein, when at a third from the bottom: and 
when double, in the middle, at an equal diſtance from both ex- 
gemes, it makes the fefſe, and the tierced in feſſe : when it 
ij multiplied, it denominates it, zſed; when there are 8 or 
jo equal ſpaces, burrells.. A diagonal from the dexter point of 


the chief to the ſiniſter of the baſe, makes it tranch# ; the con- 


„ double: if it be doubled at equal diſtances, the firſt 
makes bande, and the tierce in bend; and the other barre, or 
tierte in bar? increaſing the number of the firſt makes bande, 
nd cottic; and increaling that of the ſecond, barre, and tra- 


cutcheon, or. little eſcutcheon 
which a man, who has marri 


her, may 


of his wife: and, in this caſe, the ſurviving iſſue will bear | 
doch coats quarterly. See Tab. Heraldry, s 5 | | 
NGRAFT-| 


tree, which is not left to grow at liberty in full air, but has 
its branches nailed, or faſtened, to a 


ſurface, near which it is planted; and, thus growing, it is made 


to conform itſelf to the flat, though unnatural, figure thereof. 


See FRUIT-Tree, WALL, Fc. . 


_— | 
EPALIERS, in our gardening, are rows of trees, planted regu- | 
larly round the outſide of a garden, or plantation, for the ge- 


neal ſecurity: thereof from the violence and injury of the 
winds; or elſe only round ſome part of a garden, for the par- 
ticular ſecurity of a plantation: of orange-trees, lemon-trees, 


_ or other tender plants; or, laſtly, for the bounding | 


borders, walks, avenues; Gr. Tort. 2 011} 
Ehaliers are now come into 2 with reſpect to the 
firſt of theſe intentions: in , it is found, by experience, 
that the beſt brick, or ſtone-walls, are not of themſelves 
2 ſecurity, to fruit · trees, from the ravages of blighting 
W · 4 Alen ener OY: 

The reaſon may be, that, being built cloſe and compact, they 


'repel the winds; and, by that means, damage the tender plants, 


that lie within the reach of the repulſion: but theſe e/pakers 

ſerve to deaden the violence. of the winds, ſo as the tender 

greens, or plants, encompaſſed by them, reſt ſerene and 
. | 3 „ 


quiet. > | „ene | Mi 

Thus, if the eſpaliert, for. inſtance, be of ſpruce, fir, holly, 
or yew, they give way to the force of tempeſtuous winds 
beating y them, without occafioning any refilition there - 
af. Meff. London, and Wile, Keble heat to be planted at 
ſome diſtance, without the outmoſt bounds, or walls, of gar- 
dens, Cc. Two or three rows of trees they think ſufficient, 
om 18 or 20 to 25 foot apart; and as to the method, or or- 
(er, of diſpoſing the trees, the moſt commodious is, where the 
de row makes every- where equilateral tfiangles with the 

atreme rows, in the following manner. 
25 e * * * * „ * 

Tm '4, 4.4, $$ 
* * * * # * * y 


ad ſycamore ; but, particularly, the two firſt. 


As for eſpatiar” bedges, or hedge-rows, for defence of tender 1 
ben and plants Koen deen ive winds in the ſummer ſea- 


1; if there be occaſion to uſe them the firſt or ſecond 5 
are planted, a ſubſtantial frame, of wood, muſt be 
e eight 3 with poſts and rails; and to 
oy eſpalier- frame muſt the lide-boughs of the young trees be 
do cauſe the eſpalier to thicken the ſooner. 


1 


ar the form of ſuch an eſpatier, it muſt be oblong, running“ 


north and ſouth Alt ma e rlante; ' 8. ha 
d 10uth.—lt may be planted with apples, pears, holly 
re, lime, maple, white thorn; yew, Gr. mdf) j 
der vent the diſorders that might befal pair fruit-trees, 

9 Bar. Bradley - . . . 
rte who, AY moſt ſorts. of fruit in paliert, had 


A the dra dges made 

| „ ety orely ibeins:;; i 
> Dxpaviewswt,'o &c; in fortification. See 
. AUIEUEN T, Sr. 0 inn, OB en oh 


01. J. No 55. Crans, 


Eraul ; 


ce, is the dexter chief | 


an heireſs, and has iſſue by | 
bear over his own coat of arms, and in it the arms] 


|, or ſome other flat | 


| 


See Quincunx. | 


The trees recommended for maki Sas theſ ſpa- 85 
| making, or planting, theſe 6p 
ler fences, are, the elm, lime, beech, Scotch fir, oak, pine, 


mentions a nurſery- man; ate 


eds in frames, which he ſet both 
and front of his Eſpuliers, as he ſaw.occaſion; See 
pA ment, article Esr ALI. 


ES WINANCV, in medicine, 


ESPLANADE, in fortification, called alſo g/acis ; a part which 
ſerves the counterſcarp, or covert way, for a-parapet ; being a 
declivity, or flope, of earth, commencing from the top of the 
counterſcarp, and loſing itſelf, inſenfibly, in the level of the 
campaign, | . 

ESPLANADE alſo ſignifies the ground which has been levelled 
from the glacis of the counterſtarp, to the firlt houſes ; or the 

. Toon ſpace between the works and- the houſes of the 

town, | 2 25 & 1 
The term is alſo applied, in tñe general, to any piece of ground 
which is rendered flat, or level, and which befote had ſome 
er. = 25 PN the place. : 
\DRILLE, | JUADRIL: 

ESQUADRON, 0 dee the articles } ppm i, 

JIN a diſeaſe called alſo angina; 

Jquinancy, and, popularly, guinzy. | 1 

ESQUIRE, a title of nobility, next below that 6f knight, and 
above that of a ſimple gentleman, + | 
The origin, both of the name; and the thing, eſquire, is very | 
dark: the Engliſh denomination is confeſſedly borrowed from 
the French, 7 1 and that from the Latin; ſcutum, ſhield, 
as ſome will have it; or, as others, from ſeutarius, or ſcuti- 
ger, ſhield-bearer; or from ſcuria, ſtable; or from eguiſo, 
groom. So many different opinions of the formation of the 
word, have given riſe to as many about the primitive office 


| of 2fquires'; unleſs, perhaps, the latter hath given occaſion to 


the former, Paſquier, in his Recherches, L. II. C. 15. main- 
tains the title of eſquire, eſcuyer, ſcutarius, to be very antient. 
From the time of the declenſion of the Roman empire, he 
obſerves,” there were two extraordinary kinds of ſoldi: ry, in 
the Roman army, the one called gentiles, and the other ſcu- 
„ | bent? R 
Ammian. Marcellin. L. XIV. C. 7. and L. XVI. C. 4. 
ſpeaks of theſe ſcutarii as men of redoubted proweſs; and 
even deemed invincible : it is added, that Julian the apoſtate 
ſet a mighty value on thoſe troops, when he was in the Gauls ; 
and hence, probably, it was, that the Gauls, or, perhaps, only 
the Franks, finding the braveſt among the Roman forces were 
called gentiles, and ſcutarii, gave the like names to the bold- 
eſt and braveſt among themſelves: ſuch, according to that 
curious antiquary, is the origin of efqurres, BG. 
Eſquire, however, afterwards came to be uſed in a ſomewhat 
different ſenſe ; viz. for a gentleman who attended a kni ght in 
the wars, and on other military occaſions; bearing his ſhield, 
ſcutum, before him (whence he was called ſcutarius, ſcutiger, 
or ſcutifer), as alſo his lance, and other weapons: whence - 
- his other Latin appellation, uſual among us, armiger, q. d. 
'armour-bearer.—And' hence, likewiſe, it is, that, in all our 
' antient romances, the hero is conſtantly attended by a gentle 
and truſty ſquire. 1 . 
Aſter all, the moſt probable derivation of eſcuyer is not from 
eſcu, ſcutum, as is the common opinion; but from eguus, 
horfe; the primitive ſquires being no other than what the 
Latins call egui/ones, who had the care and intendance of the 
„„ . T6, 
Be this as it will, the title # 


[quire, armiger, as now eſtabliſhed 
among us, is the next below that of knight, eue. They who 
bear this title, are all younger ſons of noblemen, and the eldeſt - 
ſons of ſuch younger ſons; the eldeſt fons' of knights, and 
_ their eldeſt ſons ſucceſſively ; the four'2/quires of the king's 
body, and eſquires created by the king, by putting about their 
Seck a collar of 8 “'s, and beſtowing on them a pair of filver 
ſpurs. ' Laſtly, divers others, in the ſuperior public officer, 
are reputed eſquires, or equal to z/quires; as ſheriffs of coun- 
ties, ſerjeants at law, juſtices of peace, mayors of towns, 
_ counſellors at law, batchelors of divinity, law, phyſic, &c. 
though none of them are really fo: laſtly, the heads of ſome 


VVV 1 
ESRARITES. See the article EscHRAK IT Es. . 


ESS TE ANS. See the article Enn. 


ba Cange derives the word from ſome of the barbarous Latin 

words, .exartus, .exartum, e afſartum, ſartum, and 
x r foreſt cut down, or dug up; though 

FR: Spelman chooſes to deduce it from the Latin'exertum, torn up, 
© of unrooted: others from /arrire, to weed: and others, laſtly, 
from exare, I plow, whence exarare; and, by contraction, 
' exartum. In our antient law-books, exartum facere in Hlva, 


r 1 = . 
» $1.4 


s to rt a place in a foreſt, _ 
To aſſart, is to * up, or extirpate, buſhes, trees, old roots, 


ſtumps, or the like ; in order to fit the ground for tillage. 
ESSAY, 


x 


32 * 


ESS 


 ESSAY'®, atral, or experiment, to prove whether a aig be 

of the requiſite quality, or goodneſs. 

291 The word is French, ai; which 

| from the Latin e. : 
Ess Av is alſo uſed for an attempt, or tentati 

or no a thing will furceed, _ - 

fans of machmes ſhould be made A ; it is 3 not eee 


th ucceed i little. : 
N _ irticularly ated for 2 tried which a 


E A þ 5 eee 
rſon makes e monaſtic life,; in. a t. 
2 aſteries, . 


his &/ay is of one, two, and; wn mon 
oy is not 7 in the. merle dee 
_. PROBATIONs : ; 
Ess Ar, or Ass AV, & imple Sar, refer . 
Ess Av, in matters of learning, is à peculiar kind of compoſi- 
tion; whole character is to be free, eaſy, and natural; not 
tied to ſtrict order, or method, nor market up and 
like a formal ſyſtem. 

+ The matter of an eff is. ſuppoſed _ cond} — 7 ů— of 
ſudden and occaſional elections, which are to be wrote much 
at the rate, 
leaving the ſu ubject, and then returning again, as the thaughts | - 
_ happen to ariſe i in the ming. 

_ At leaft, this has hitherto: been the prafice ; and Moniapre, | 
who, has got. no {mall reputation hy this way of writing, ſel- | - 
dom keeps many lines to the ſupj 
our opinion, that my. lord Baron; in many of his. works, is a 
- better pattern in the eſſay. kind; - bY 6 „ 
Mr. Locke, however, and a few.other authors, uſe ,eſay.in a 
' 88 ſenſe: the Hſſay of buman 2 anding, every- . 
anden 8'n regular. ariful, and lghourtd, work 
1 after. the articles ManT, and Ass Av. 
EssSEs, in the ſchool philoſophy,” is uſed in the fame ſęnſe with 
* 3 principally for that which is actual; or gs ex- 
22 ing. 


0 The ne Latin 4 being he ue ofthe verb ſam 
I am:, whence «fe, to be. 


e2 


of 


From Dar iſes e ſatum, a-barbarous term, now almoſt 3 
Alete, {i nifying, t which is endued. with eſſence, or nature; 
or Affe fed with the virtue, or efficacy * of another. Some di- 


5 Kiagulch eſſe into. real and, intentional ; and 2 again, into e//a 
tum and wolitum. -.. 
ESSENCE, .that which conftitutes, or 8 bs mater of 


a a thing 3 o which is aneh neceſſary to its being what it 


1 i 4 ET 


Ly 


. a thing is diſtinguiſbed from every other thing. 
The Carteſians old the eſſence, o matter to conſiſt in exten 
Jon; and, on that principle, deny that there is any ſuch thing 
as mere ſpace, or vacuity : but the hypotheſis is falſe, as is 
ſhewn under the articles MATTER, SPACE, Vacuirr, 
_ PLENUM, &c. 
Gaſſendus, and. moſt of the corpuſcular | philoſophers, bold 
. the eſſence of matter to conſiſt in ſolidity,, or impenctrability, 
or reliſtance, or, more F. 20 a ſolid impenetra bility 
1... relifting the euch which, i Ne 
: Tree Welle eems to habe the faireſt title to it, - Y 
1 09 ophe rs give us. two ſig! ions: "bf: the wor, 
. eſſence < bool phi rſt denotes: Jo whole ntal perfection of a be- 
ing, and, conſequently, its entity, with all. its; intripſic,; or;eſ- 
; neceflary attributes, together: ain Which 


and is what it is. In which caſe, the.e ſence of a n to 
| Te te N 7 oy ha humani 5 gr. is to mau. 515 

3 fication of e ence is, that whereby i it endes 
Abe L 290 moſt intimate, of all the attributes of a 
_ thing ;, or that which agrees to every ſuch thing, and ſuch 
alone, and that ways, and in ſuch manner, as that the mind, 


with all its attention, cannot perceive any thing prior thereto: | 


. by which, eſſence is diſtin .from, eſſential attributes, 


from ſuch as flow from its ginge, or, firſt, attribute. 
"Thus: the £fſence of the human win is commonly ſuppoſcd 
to conſiſt in the power of thinking; 


7 to pre ſuppoſe this 3, but this pre-ſuppoſes none. 


2 wers of underſtanding, doubting, aſſentin 

1 e 17. 4 50 all flow from the power. of thinking; — 

- FR 9 | without it, Jhough, his may without . ; of 
| - muſt be allowed however, that the eſſential properties of 


| ke ſo aer cohere,, nay, and inhere; in 

far, tt is e  poſhble to diſtinguiſh the one from the 

Hence, what ſome urge, * ſetting afidg all the 

N. — and properties of -a thing, und — retains js its 

| eſſence; is à mere chimera. © For ſet alide, e. gr. from the 

mind, the powers of underſtandipg and willing, wich the 

| we of jts attributes; and what will there remain to call its 
; F | MATES 

It is greatly diſputed, in the Khodls, whether the efſences of 

| Cats things be eternal? or, whether the 2{ences,. as well as 


that the effances of things 


d in the , manner, a man thinks; ſometimes 


he propoſes: though it is 


K he.; allowed, of all: the 8 h 


on 


the exiſtences, had their * in time? The Carteſians hold, : 


EsszRC ER in medieme md thymiſtry, denotes the t 


ft 


* 


trymen, diſtinguiſhes 


ESSENT, a e bps -or: ESSZANs, an antient ſet amoiy the 


ESS 


ſubtil, and balſamic part of a boch 5 extracted th gs mf _ 
_—_ of: — 1 1 F p reſt by NI 
theſè there are a great variety, drawn from f ar that 

and the like, uſed © nn * their agreeable 2 aue - 
taſtes, by the a thecaries, perfumers, Cc —The prine ef l. 
are, Hence of ;rdſmary ; of turpentine; of e of cio oh Thus, 1 
7 cinnamon 3 and oy 4010 by he perfur 80 tumed 
tes comm ſ the per 22 are tial 
tor of 0 win of bitter = Imonds.; to oh ele 

ve che ſmell of! 10 er ices 3 25 i e 
== gde a raed dr ma 15 
e t n „rin * we, w 
abode oh pe the moſt uſual, and he ore wg 
with ſpirit of wine, cloves, cinnamon, mace, lo TM are drau 
and coriander. The whole, being put up in a very cloſe rele] they ar. 
is expoſed to the ſun for ſix weeks, or two months, durngth cls, wh 
day-time, and in the 7 * ſet near the fire. Uskx TI 
In winter they uſe the fire alone. This effence being gerctel. ue conn 

- ingly ſtrong, it is frequently uſed only to give a ſtrength to to be inf 
other weaker liquors. ' After the ſame manner may the eſſen FsSENTIA 
of ambergriſe, muſk, &c. be drawn. 2 which: 
The eſſence of odoriferous flowers, to give a fine ſmell to hi 31 

quors, are drawn by diſpoſing ſtrata, or lays, of the flowers 


and of, ſugar, alternately, in a proper veſſel, and leaving them 
to infuſe, in a cellar, for 24 hours; an after that, as long in 


"the fun; „laſtly, ſtraining or percol 2 the whol 
a ſieve, * ſqueezing the flowers. ; fans, e thro! 


Jews. en S095 n 

12 * ang mention of the ſeveral ſeRs amo any ex 
three; viz. the Phariſees; dducees 
and Eſſeni ; which laſt | he prefers to the two former, 25 10 
their manner of life. ures us, further, that they were 


Jews by original; * "which it ſhould appear, that 8. Epi. 
8b was N in ranking them wong the an. 42 
| ns fect; 'the E ent bet to have been true P hagorean iced to 
, Joſophers,” 3 in. e thing that related to their — | party 
ing: for they greatly affected ſolitude and retirement, and po gs 
»avoidet: all converſation with. women, to devote them 11 CR 
- more intirely to the contemplative life. nat 
The Effent, Goa to have been; among the Sis whitthe iu Fen the 


* 


y reaſon all its other per- |. 


the eſſence it- | 


oY eee on 2 5 cba 


curring will of . «Gt act) 


1] * 
*. 
? 
; : 
. 
s 


5 Which was what gave them their ee of lid unn 
In philoſophy, the, fence, 0 of a. thing i is 3 to be, that Y 


who married, and the other who lived in celibate. 
Joſephus ſeems. likewiſe to have had an eye to theſe tyoſan 


ject, follows Philo, in making two claſſes of 
are thoſe whom he calls practici, and who lived: in comm. 


-- who were wee found in Egypt. See THERAPED 


112 „ — vill is the: 
9 ſenſe, elſence may be defined to de, al tha t whereby a thing is,, 

; * DO their 
theſe, Gale obſerves, it was; chat the Hebrew: .philolp 
D cis Arne Forpbyry is very prolixcin his pris f 


. glory, and delicacy; and ſtrenuous retainers to continencſs 


religion and n 


mzde proſeſſiom f 
tio kinds of E 5 2 — 
notes on Kuſeblus; absent y rejects any fu 

- denies, that the Tberapeutæ were any real Eni; 


retired and auſtere monks are, or were, among the Chriſtims; 


28 Fewiſh aſcetics., 

May catholic writers have even deduced the origin of monk 
them ; building, principally, on what Philo relates of 

| F 1-04 who divides them into two. branches, or ſes; the ne 


of Eſſeni. Serrarius, who has wrote very ampl on the ſub 


ni. The fir 


nity ; the ſecond; thoſe called zheorztici, who livedin ſolitide 

and led a life of pure contemplation. He adds, that. Joſephu 
makes. mention of the firſt; Fan e one 

the er nen kind, whem Philo calls Therapeute, and 


Ne te 
Elen the fams, with dhe me ſt 


Hafidim, or Beit, thus d, according to 5 
ingular piet y;; Nane a devotion. Among 


E191 Towuy 01 ET I ior pany Toy fn) 0 
N e. He repreſents them as deſpiſers of pleaſure, rhe 


auſterity, ſtudy, &c. He adds, they decline marriage, ® 
adopt and educate other peoples children in the principles d 

they are all on à level, hold eie 
r buy nor ſell, c. By lon g hab 


thing in common, neit 


they arrived at ſuch a degree of patience; that Porph)!)' 1 
ks us, flames and . had — the leaſt effect on den = Ho s 
They ſeorned to intreat their torturers ; 4 nor riſhed's ih . ke, * 
but would ſmile: under all their” agonies, A Artis m 
learning, Philo Judzzus, in his treatiſe, That ror gut" WG, f 
Free, tells us, 70 the deſpiſed logic, as uſeleſs wy Rs reformi 
quiring of virtue; - phyfics they left! to the ſophiſts and late. 
ters, as judging it to tranſcend the: human faculties. 1 Lnolang. 5 
themſc ves wholly to mqrality. Porphi dr afin. Rordinari 


57 qi Gale 2% Geli e n 
uſebius holds; that thie Z/eni, called Therapeatzs tr e f 
Chriſtians, or Jews converted by St. Mark, who 
braced this'kind of life: Scaliger, on the contrary? r 
that theſe Thenapertz were no Chriſtians, but real ae 
udaiſm: however, he 4 llows d oh 
ve-mentioned.. But Val leſus 


11 5 . 
who neue 


ales 


. on the authority of. Philo: bimſelf, wh 
e and who places the Eni in] ud 


g 3 | 
* ” LAS. 


MST 


bebt, and other countries. 
ont has ſuch a connexion with the nature and reaſon of a 
thing; that it is found, or ſuppoſed, where-ever the thing it- 


Al it is M entiai to God to be juſt. Mr. Locke has over- 
1 that great principle of the Carteſians, that thinking is 
tu l tothe ſoul. . FEAST * — ba wm 5 
"heart; brain, and ſpinal marrow, are parts ordinarily ſup- 
(ed eſſential to life, or without which life cannot be; yet 
have inſtances, in hiſtory, of children being found, and 
Nine without almoſt any of thoſe parts. : See BRAIN, Sc. 

INTIAL Oils are ſuch as are really contained in a plant, and 
p daun from it, by diſtillation, in an alembic, with water: 
oy are thus called, in contra-diftintion to empyreumatic 

which are raiſed by a naked fire, without water. 

tbr Properties are ſuch as neceſſarily depend on, and 
Teconneted with, the nature and 2/ſence of Py thing, ſo as 
| p be inſeparable from it; in diſtinction from accidental. | 
Isen TIL. Salts are thoſe prepared from decoctions, or thoſe: 
which: ze found: cryſtallized: in the juices or infuſions of 
in contra · diſtinction from thoſe made by incineration. 


— 


f 


Far. of OY LS 3 | 
es. r 1 12 ene 
Du L Term. . TE ISL TN FoRM. 
| grur AL Made. See the articles Move. 
FenTtAL Part. $ „„ an. 


C * 


Futur IAI. Y er ſeltian. 


mmoned to appear and anſwer to an action real, or to 


of me legitimate hinderance. 


The ward is formed of the French e aas, or exoint ; and that 


| from the barbarous Latin ſonia, or exoxia, which ſignifies 


ſhe cauſes that ſerve to ein, are diverſe; yet they may be 
mauced to five heads. The firſt is, e de ultra mare; when | 
te party is beyond ſea: the ſecond, de terra ſancta; when 
u anexpedition in the holy land: the third, de ma lo veniendi „ 
vhen he is infirm of body, and cannot come; which is alſo 
6lkd, the common elſein: the fourth, eſſoin de malo lecti; 


% 


when he is in the king's ſervice: Horn mentions. ſeveral other 
an touching, the ſervice of the king celeſtial, &c, 
rt ef the Essoixs. See the article CLERK: ;:;'- 


; 


JOLANT,,in beraldry, a term uſed to expreſs bird Rtand- 
be on the ground with the wings expanded, ; 25 if dt had been 
uy wet, and were drying itſelf. EE WIC Ry 


urges ark e hel aa; Sg 
LANDARD., See the article STANDARD« i , 


— 


Krk, in law, the title, or intereſt, a mag hath 
a t a : bs : 


* 
— * 
i — 


men 5 | |ESTOPPEL®, in law, an impediment, or bar, of "Mn : 
* ate is either fmple, or conditionan. X | growing from a man's own act, ot deed ; againſt which.a man 
455 Ark ſimple, called alſo fee ſimple, is where a man, by] 18 forbidden, by law, to ſpeak, though it be to ſay the truth. 


ed indented, enfeoffs another in fee, reſerving to him and 
heir a yearly rent; with this proviſo, that if the rent be 


„ ond Lv or oo lang ng ons, 
are tonditional is ſuch as ha ha condition annexed tojit, 
uh it be not ſpecified in writing, E. ri if a man grant 
bother, by his dee, the office of park-kgeper for life; 
befate is upon condition in law; vi. „if the park: keeper 
Whlong well and: truly keep, the parle. 
lime of ESTATE.) T (ADDITIONS 
rats... wa 


0 


ö 


E „ 35 Bazar 5: 
ul Es T Arz. F See thearticles J PERSON W Il. 
Ark. | OOTY, Zn Qu x Eftate, e 
TATE, > REAL, 


it, or ſimply. STAT, denotes alſo the empire, kingdom, 
aces, or extent, of lands under the government of any 


keflates of the grand feignior; of the king of Spain, Ec. 
Ry extenſive ; thoſe of the king of France are compact, 
"Rell peopled. Italy is cantonef out into à great number 
% We ſay,, miniſters of gſtate, ſecretaries of 

3 ee nee EH 333 


12 „ 


Firn 2700720 F 
ien more. particularly: applied to the ſeyeral ranks, or 
> of a people aſſembled: together, for concerting mea- 
Þ dung public abuſes, or bnmpoſing the diſturbances 
e een Ein 109, {© 
gend. che three eftates, vits Fase and commons, 
Munanly.in'parliament,—InF tance; the gates conſiſt of 
eme hmen, the nobility, and the people, or third gate. 
W de theſe aſſemblies ob, ofates to bei a very antient 
> hoe All we know; is, that there were general aſſetn- 
ne in the Gauls, before Cæſar's conqueſt ; but then 
e or third Mate, had no ſhare in them: under the 
0 ad race of the Freneh kings, there were alſo ſolemn 
1 og called parkaments ; but it was only the great 
ry, © realm. that were called to them. See PARLIA- 


Arg Genera / » * 


the Therapiutæ were ſpread throughout Greece, 
NTIAL, ſomething that is neceſſary to conſtitute a thing, | 


it ais faid, that Mor derai wrote tDeſe things, and ſent letters unto 
all the Thus,” that were in all the provinces, &c. It is alſo { 


E Len an ee e Phe, be. poſed, that queen Eſther herſelf miglit have ſome ſhare there- 
om “, or Essoidx, in law, an excuſe for him who, be- 


rm ſuit to a couit baron, &c. cannot attend, by reaſon |- 


phen the defendant is ſick a- bed: the fiſtp, de ſervitio regis; | 


e 12 475 8 e 
nl 1 7 | 's l % p 
nd, Ge, it ſhall, be. lawful for the feoffers and hin heirs, to | 


EST 


ESTERLING, or EAsTERLINC. See STERLING. 
ESTETE,, in heraldry, is uſed by the French to ſignify a beaſt 
whoſe head has been, as it were; torn off by force; and, con- 
ſequently, the neck left rough and rugged: in contra · diſt in- 
Aion to de fait, or derapitt, where the neck is left ſmooth ; as 

if the head had been cut oft. | 
ESTHER; a canvnitil book 6f the Old Teſtament; denomi- 
| Pated from a celebrated Jewiſh captive of that name, in Per- 
ſia, whoſe beauty preferred her to the bed of Ahaſuerus, and 
the throne of Perſia; and who; in that quality, ſaved her 
countrymen, the Jews, from the death to which Ahaſuerus 
had 'doothed them, by the' counſels of his favourite Haman : 
er be of which tranſaction makes the ſubject of the book 

* 0 er. 4 33 4 , \ g Ao. $ 
The critics are diyided about the author of this book: S. Epi- 
phanius, S. Auguſtine, and Iſidore, attribüte it to Ezra; but 
| Euſebius will have it to be of a later date. Svme aſctibe it to 
Joachim, high-prieſt of the Jews; and grandſon df Joſedek ; 


1 


the Jews, to whom Mordecai wrote letters, informing them gf 
what happened, E/th. ix. 29. ED 3 

But the generality of interpreters, both Hebrew, Greek, La- 
tin, &c, aſcribe the book to Mordecai himſelf : Elias Levita, 


in his Mage; hamum. pfef. 3. mentioris this opinion as unque- 


PE 
It is chiefly founded on that paſſage, ch. ix. ver. 20. where 


up- 
in; it being expreſſed, in the ſame chapter, ver. 29. that 
Eſther and Mordetai wrote a ſecond letter, by the king's au- 
© thority, to ordain the ſolemnizing a yearly feaſt, called purim, 
that is, uy of lots, in commemoration of the Jews bein 

condemned. PS Ea Lead 

Some will have this book to be only deuterocanonical, or apo- 
cryphal; others contend for its being canonical, as far as chap. 


xX. ver. 3, incluſive; and all the reſt deuterocanonical. Of this 


2 ſentiment are, St. Jerome, De Lyra, Dionyſius the Carthuſian, 
Cajetan, and others. Thee council of Trent turned the ſcale 
por its being canonical throughout; ſo that the matter is de- 


termined for the Catholic countries. 


þ [ 
* 


But as to the Proteſtants, they retain to the old opinion, and 
only admit. it as far as the 3d verſe of the xth chapter: the 


. .reſt, to the end of the xvith chapter, is thrown among the 


'* apotryphal Books, See DEUTEROCANONICAL, and Apo- 
WSN pie LUSTY £3 ON 22:6 2 af ee 


CRY PH A. l 2 f A " ; . 1 T9455 Wl ts E LET 
ESTIVAE, or XsTivaL Solſtice. See SoLsTICE._ 


|ESTOIEE. © A Crofs EsToiLs, is a ſtar with only four long 
rays, in manner of a croſs; and, accordingly, broad in the 


73 We 
in lands, - 


” « 1 * 


centre, and terminating in ſharp points. 


See BAR. 7 1 eee ee 
The word is formed of the French e/ouper, oppilare, ehſtipare, 
„ er thainhs 
| -Goddard'defines- an eftoppel to be, any bar, or hindrance, to 


. 


"hs 


one to plead POP 3 and extends it not only to the impe- 
diment given by his On act, but by another's alſo— There 
are three kinds of efoppel; viz. matter of record; by matter 


_ in writmg ; and by Matter in pa it. 
ESTOVERS, in law, is uſt d, by BraQton, for that ſuſtenance 
which a man, committed for felony, is to have out of his 


lands, or goods, for himſelf and his family, daring impriſon- 


mente 5 8 Nr 
In ſtat. 6 Edw. I. it is uſed for ah allowance in meat, or 


vers; that is, neceſſary botes, or allowances, out of the lord's 
wood. —In which laſt ſenſe, ęfto vers comprehends houſe-bete, 
hay-bote, and plow-brte : ſo that if a man have in hiꝭ grant 
_ "theſe general words, de rationabili Mover io in boſcis, & c. he 
may therby: chick „ e 
ES TRADE, a French term, literally ſignifying a public road, 
or high-way. Hence, the military phraſe, Baftre I gſtrade, to 
beat the ęſtrade, that is, to ſend ſcouts, or horſemen, to get in- 
telligence, to learn the diſpoſitions of the enemy, and inform 
the general of every thing like to fall in the way. An army 
never marches, without ſending batteurs #firade on every 
GO en ene eee ee 
The word. is formed of the Italian fruda, ſtreet, or road; 
which is derived from the Batin ſtrata, a paved ſtreet. Some 


|| 010 derive it from"e/tradiotsy who were cavaliers antiently em- 


„ ployed in beating the eftrade. ' od AT He. ett ON 
ESTRADE is alſo; uſed: for i. little elevation on the floor of a 
room, frequently encompaſſed with an alcove, or rail, for the 
placin a bed in; and ſometimes, as in Turky, only covered 
with fine carpets, to receive viſitors of diſtinction in. 
ESTRANGEL, JESsTRANGELUs, in the Syriac grammar. 
EsTR ANGEL character; is a particular ſpecies; or form, of 
Syriac letters; ſerving as the majuſcule letters: in that lan - 


ts of Helland, $ See 4 STATEs General, &c, 3 


3 
— 


guage. 


1 * * 
* 


| | ; Abraham 


. 


others will have it compoſed by an aſſenbly, or ſynagogue, of 


| delivered from the lots, or ſortes, whereby they had been 


clothes.—In fome manors, the tenants have common of a/fo- 


=. 
8 || 
if 
: 
: 
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Cf 7 e 
% * 


| furniſhing tbe troops in their march, is called «tappier.. 7% 


It has ſeveral advantages over that art: as, that it is done with 


ETC 


Abraham Fcchellenfis takes the efrangel charakter for the | 


ETAPPE, in war, an allowance of proyiſions, and forage, | 


' mide to the foldiers, upon march through a kingdom, or pro- 
vince, to or from winter-quarters. ss. 
Hence, he that contracts with the country, or territory, for 

method of e the 
lines, or ſtrokes, inſtead of being cut with a tool, or graver, 
J Tt. T7 „ 


- * * 


ETCHING, a method of engraving, on copper; wherein 


| | 5 = | 1 4 Toots i 44} * 4 ll > 
Etching was invented much about the ſame. time with engrav- in 


ing on copper, properly fo called, by Alb. Ducer, and Lucas. 


und even that it repreſents divers kinds of ſubjects better, and 
more agrecably to nature ;. as landſcapes, ruins, grounds, and 
All fniall faint; looſe, remote objects, buildings, Ec. 


| The method af etching is thus : the plate, being wel poliſtied, | 


is heated over the fire, and, when bot, couered oyer with a ꝙe- 
culiar ground, or varniſh; when, cold. again, the ground is 
blackened with the ſmoak of a candle; ud: an this ground, 
chus blackened, the back of the deſign, or draught, is laid. 
Tbis done, the deſign remains to be calked, or transferred 
upon t e e is. R lily: op fine ip! the com- 
mon graving: for the back of the deſign having been before 
rubbed oer in del en „nothing —— er trace over 
all the lines and ſtrokes. of den th de needle, or point; 
yhich, preſſing the paper cloſe down to the ground, occaſions 
the wax therein to lay hold of the chalk; — ſo bring off the 
marks of the e lines 3 ſo as, at length, to ſhew a copy of 
ce whole deſign in all its correctness. ; 


The draught thus calqued, the artiſt proceeds to draw the. ſe- 


. 


voeral lines, and contours, with a point, through the ground, 


upon the copper 


„„ , / HATES of LC ON 20. 
o finiſh his work ri pokes uſe of points of divers ſizes,,or |' 


_ bignelles, and preſſes m, ſometimes more fixongly, and 
2 e more lightly, accordingly. as the — bares oe the 
baer N a or lefs ſtren 22 or Og ; 
ſome e points being as fine as needles, for the tender hair 
ſtrokes, and DT OA fainter 85 and others, again, as 
big as bodkins, made oval wiſe, for the deeper ſhadows, and 
tie figures in the front of the wor gg 
ITbings thus prepared, a rim, oꝝ border, of wax, is raiſed round 


tze circumference of the plate, and aqua fortis poured on; 


Which, by the ſaid border, is kept from running off at the | - 
| ed : 1 ein 1 titude. 875 


edges. 
. The. 
plate is defended from: it 'every-where but in the lines, or 
. batches, cut through it with the points; which lying oper 
the water paſſes through them tothe copper, and eats into the 
ſame, to the depth required: which dunk, it is poured off 


ground being impenetrable. to that corroſiue water, the 


that is, duration which has always been, and always vil 
e Others, more fully, deſeribe it by, a duration that erf 
together, without any flux or ſucceſſion of parts, prior 


— in exiſtendo. | 8 ? 
EL | 19 r that art: a8, : But ſoften the word duration how you will, it is fcarcec 
more eaſe, and expedition; that it requires lever inſtruments; | | 


fine eternity by a perpetuum nunc, a perpetual now; ot 


„ 


ETHELING; or ETHELINO. See the article ATHELIN 


ETH 


the one ſoft, and the other hard. There are al 


a ; WP MY "alta 3 ©. . X two king | 
- true, antient Chaldee character: and it is certain, the Abyſſi- | aqua fortis: the one white, which is only uſed with x ** ſeco 
| nians, who call themſelves Chaldeans, till occaſionally uſe the | ground, and is applied as above directed; the ch fof ir 
eflrangel character, # we may credit Hottinger, in his The-] made of vinegar, common ſalt, ſal ammoniac, and Ur FTHIC 
aur. Philo. p. 286. Biſhop Walton, in his Prolegomena, this is uſed indifferently with either kind of ground Pile let. 
ges us an e/trangel alphabet... Th 9 9 is ſomewhat different from that of the white. the « 
ES TRA V, or STRAY, ſigniftes any tame beaſt found within a | Without making any border, they pour it on the plate wh ia m. 
lordihip, and not owned by any man; in which caſe, being] is placed, for that purpoſe, a little inclined; and, a Un were 
cried, according to law, in the market adjoining, if it be not | ter runs off, it is received in a veſſel placed underneath - t . able, 
claimed by the owner, within a year and a day, it becomes the | they repeat, pouting it, again and again, till it hag eaten h : ling 
| lord's of dhe foil where found. J enough. 2 FOOTY 1 ounc 
ESTREAT, in law, is uſed for the true copy, or. duplicate, | Add, that the aqua fortis, of which kind ſoever it kk; 21 
of ſome original writing; ef] ecially of amercements, or pe- not continue equally long, or be poured equally often, on 2 * 
nalties, ſet down in the rolls of a court, to be levied by the bai- | the parts of the deſign: the remote parts muſt be bitten 7 

rf, or other officer, on every offender. lightly than thoſe which are nearer to the view. ? fTHIO 
Clerk of the EsTRRATS. See the article CLR RK. I : To manage this, they have a compoſition of oil and preaſ EHM. 
ESTREPEMENT“, in law, an impoveriſhing, or making of | where with they cover the parts that are to be bitten n 10 given 
land batren, by continual * ſowing, without due ther; or elſe they lay the compoſition on, as a defenſatiye. The c 
manuring, reſt, and other huſband rx. I ffruſt, and take it off again when they find proper: in ef 0 the cr 
® The word is derived from the French e/fropier, to maim; or | they are every now-and-then covering and uncoxerin this tranſve 
che Latin exrirpare, to extirpate, root up. that part of the deſign, as occaſion requires; the conduꝗ ; SUTVI 
E*TREPEMENT is alſo uſed for.,any waſte, or ſpoil, made, by the the aqua fortis r, e of the principal concerns in the who The et, 
tenant for life, upon lands, or woods, to eats art him] art, and that on which the effect of the whole very much d the 0s « 
in reverſion; as the cutting down of trees, or lopping them] pends. The operator is alſo to be very attentive tothe oround fFTHMC 
further than the law allows, &c. III that it do not fail, or give way, in any part, to he wa, in the 1 
EsTREPEMENT is alſo a writ which lies in two caſes: the one, | and, where it does, to ſtop up the place with the cl te top 
when a man, having an action depending, as a formeden, writ | aforeſaid. | © | | ity of 
ff right, or the like, ſues, to inhibit the tenant fro making] Laſtly, It is to be remembered, that a freſh dip of aqua for 2 11 
waſte during the ſu iii. de never given, without firſt waſhing out the plate i fat u | * 

Tbe other is for the demandant, who is adjudged to recover] ter, and drying it at the fire. e 
feifin of the land in queſtion; and before execution, for fear The aqua fortis having done. its part, the ground is then Iy its c 
of waſte to be made ere he can get poſſeſſion, ſues out this | and the plate waſhed, and dried; after which, nothing em part to 
ritt. J bdbhut for the artiſt to examine the work, with his graveri part, to 
 ESULA, or cortex eſulæ, in medicine, the bark. of alittle red-] band, to touch it up, and heighten it, where the aquaſm in the 
im root, which produces green, narrow, ſucculent leaves. —It|...&c. has miſſed. t. | point, i. 
is a kind of tithymal, or ſpurgez and is found, chiefly, infjETERNITY, an attribute of God, whereby the duratin eſta ge 
France. Ere they uſe it, it is infuſed in vinegar; after which, his exiſtence is ebceived incommenſurable with time, ante there ge 
| 10 dns extracts from it, of uſe in the drop. ] dluſive of beginning, progreſs, ending, Se. noftrils | 
ESU INE Salts, in ſome authors, denote thoſe of a fretting, Authors are terribly ſtreightened for a proper and juſt dei a numbe 
eating, or corroding, nature; which chiefly abound in places] tion of eternity : that of Boethius, De Conſol. Phill. L. dfaQory 
near the ſea-ſide, and where a great quantity of ſea-coal is burnt; | Pr. 6. viz. Interminabilis vite tota ſimul & per fal þ ]. Philip 
as appears, from the ſpeedy rufting of iron in ſuch places. fo; i.e. a perfect poſſeſſion of a whole-endleſs exiſtence 1546. u 


together, though retained by 8. Thomas, and others, is fu 
in divers reſpects. * BE 
Cenſorinus, De Die Natal. defines eternity by infinite dur 


poſterior, to each other : where the word duration, taken 

ſtractedly, imports no more than the perſeverance of ath 

its exiſtence; the 70 durare being here oppoſed to th 
re 


ceivable, but by conceiving a quantity thereof; not 20 
tity, without coneeiving a ſucceſſion.— Others, thereſor 


ſemper ſtatis, an ever: landing now : but neither are the 
exceptionable; the words perpetuum, and ſemper ffn, 
porting an obſcure ſort of duration. See DURATION. | 
T ESI, or ErESsTIAN Winds. See WIxp, and Mons00 


ETHICAL Go. I : Goo. gov. 
ETHICAL Poi 1 dee the articles PossIBLE. Ws raiſed 
E THICS#, HOIKH, the doQrine of manners; or Joſephus gi 
ence of moral philoſophy. See PaitLosopaY, and Me if arch 
LITY. EIS 7 „ . by tut it was 
The word is formed from 100g, un, mores, mater; * 2h He 


again. 1 „ 5 ! 
Of etching grounds, it muſt be obſerved, there are two kinds; 


4, f 
44 @ 
Fd 
s R 


Gale makes ethics only the firſt part, or branch, of 


ſon the ſcope, or object, thereof, is to form the munten 


philoſophy; 


; viz. that which regards private perſons, d 
rivate capacit.. - | 


y manners, or morals, is here meant, a way, or mant bit Joined 
living, confirmed by cuſtom, or habit; or certal da rain, 2 j 
of doing; or actions which are often repeated; W Ginati ! 
be according to right reaſon, the morals, or manner” * And 
to be good; otherwiſe/evil and viciouss © _ .« they = 
Hence, the object of ethics is, the exerciſe of right * * 
all our affairs, actions, and relations; or it is mau The | 
_ conſidered as dirigible, and to be conducted 2 By. 7 pragti 
. reaſon : and the end of ethics is, to make him good 1 4 E. feaſts, 

For that if a man conduct himſelf, according to nd 05 Se, 
in all the circumſtances of his actions, affairs, 277 | 5 POEL 
ae will arrixe at the higheſt pitch of moral perfecuon » 2 dr 


Whence, lad, may be defined, 2 right manner & c, 


in order to attain to human felicity ; or a ſcience, enſues 

man is directed to conduct his will, and the actions 7 R. op 

-as to live well, and happily. See WILL. 10 Creek, N 
The principal, nay, the only, topics thereof, 21% © "ure, © 


and Fara hy whence arife two, parts, or branches, 


OY moral happineſs, conſidered 2s the end 3 7 


: on moral virtues, or good manners, az the means to 


ve thereat. 


OSC 
Fre Dantes, in his treatiſe of hereſies, tells us, that 


OPT A*, in antiquity, the name of a 


ination ethicoproſcopte was given to ſuch as erred 

i” L Cow relating to practice, that 

in te be done, or be avoided, Ge. who blamed things laud- 

2 and good in themſelves, or recommended or practiſed 

dne, evil On this footing the ethicoproſcopte, though a 
2 body, were no particular ſect. 


. # The word is formed of the Greek, n0os, manners, and D- 
xonlo, fende, I offend. 


IC Year. See the article Yep ar. To 
40D, ETHMOID ATIs, in anatomy, a denomination 
yen to one of the ſutures of the human cranium. 

The common ſutures are thoſe which ſeparate the bone of 
cranium from thoſe of the cheeks ; and are four: the 
tranſverſal, ethmoidal, ſphenoidal, and zygomatical. See 

E. | | | 3 

N takes its denomination from its turning round 
ethmoides. | . | 
MTAMOIDES*, EOMOETIAHS, in anatomy, a bone ſituate 
in the middle of the baſis of the forehead, or os frontis, and at 
he top of the root of the noſe ; filling almoſt the whole ca- 

ty of the noſtrils. i | 
It bas its name from 0%½˙%-, eribrum, ſieve, and gude, form, 
| becauſe all ſpongious, and porous. 


its cribrous part it is joined to the head; by the ſpongious 
* parts of the noſtrils; and by the plain and broad 
hut, to the orbits of the eyes. 3 
in the cribrous part is an apophyſis, which jets out in a 


riſa galli, or the cock's comb. From its under-ſide, 
there goes a thin bone, which divides the cavity of the 
noſtrils into two, called the vomer. It is perforated by | 
2 number of ſmall holes, through which the fibres of the 
dlactory nerves pass. 

J. Philip Ingraſſias, a Sicilian, 
1546. was the firſt who gave a 
of the os ethmoides or cribroſum. | 

NARCHA®*, ETHNARCH, a governor, or ruler of a 
* The word is Greek, formed of eh, nation; and ag, 


There are ſome medals of Herod I. ſurnamed the Great, 
on one fide whereof is found HPNAOT, and on the other 
BPNAPXOTq. d. Herod the ethnarch. Now, after the battle 
of Philippi, we read that Antony, paſſing over into Syria, 
conſtituted Herod and Phaſael his brother tetrarchs, and in 
that quality committed to them the adminiſtration of the af- 
tim of Judea, Joſ. Ant. L. XIV. C. 23. Herod therefore | 
tal the government of the province before ever the Par- 
thans entered Syria, or before Antigonus's invaſiqn, which did 
not happen till ſix or ſeven years after Herod was commander 
n Galilee, Joſ. L. XIV. C. 24, 25.—Conſequently, He- 
td was then truly ethnarch; for he can be no otherwiſe deno- 
ninated: fo that it muſt have been in that ſpace of time | 
lt the medals were ſtruck, which only give him this title. 
Which medals are a confirmation of what we read in hiſtory | 
0 the government that prince was intruſted withal before he 
ms raiſed to the royalty. | | 
Joſephus gives Herod the appellation of tetrarch, in lieu of that 
of tthnarch ; but the two terms came ſo near to each other, 
it was very eaſy to confound them together. 

h Herod the Great left by will, to Archelaus,all Judea, 
Wnaria, and Idumea ; yet, Joſephus tells us, he was then 
ah called ethnarch. 
OPHRONES#, in antiquity, a ſe& of heretics in 
lch century, who made a profeſſion of Chriſtianity, 
Joined thereto all the ceremonies and follies of pa- 
ap a judicial aſtrology, ſortileges, auguries, and other 

Ong. | 


who flouriſhed about the year 
juſt account of the ſtructure 


tought, ſentiment ; 


f . paganiZers, or 
or ſentiments were 2 


oO d 
fil heathen or gen 


hy Pradtiſed all the expiations of the gentiles, celebrated all 

! feaſts, and obſerved all their days, months, times, and 
Op dee Damaſcenus, Hæreſ. N. 94. 

ogy OEIA®, or Er Hor EA, in rhetoric, called alſo Ex Ho- 

» 2 draught, or deſcription, -exprefling the manners, 

» Senius, tempers, aims, &c. of another perſon. 


ce, od is of Greek original, being formed of nbog, mos, 
8 and orew, facio, fingo, deſcribo. Quintilian, L. 
Greek 2. calls this figure imitatio morum alienorum z and in 
» Pianos, imitation, — In Engliſh we denominate it a 


pi Pure, or tharafter, 


duch; : | | : 
wein at beautiful. paſſage in Salluſt, in his Bellum Cati- 


, Wherein he gives us 


2 whoſe thoughts 
e 


Thoſe of the French and Italian wo 


he calls his origines: Henry Stephens, Tripot, Borel, Caſe- 


a neuve, c. have alſo laboured on the French etymologies. Gui- 
int, into the cavity of the ſkull; called from its figure, | 


© And hence their denomination ; from efvG-, nation, and pv, 


a picture of Catiline : fuit magna | 


© He had an uncommon ſtrength both of body and mind; 
© but an ill-turned, and wicked diſpoſition, When a very 
boy, his great pleaſure was in. inteſtine broils, rapine, 
* ſlaughter, and civil diſcord, His body was formed to un- 
* dergo faſting, cold, and watching beyond all belief. His 
* mind was daring, deceitful, and various; and could imitate, 
* or accommodate itſelf to, every body : he was extremely co- 
© vetous of other peoples goods, and profuſe of his own. 
* His luſts and deſires were very high; his ſtock of eloquence 
< conſiderable ; but his diſcretion ſcarce any,” 

The ethopœia is divided into proſopegraphia, and ethopœia pro- 
perly ſo called ; the former of which is a picture of the body, 


--c"" Ns make, dreſs, gait, &c, and the latter of the 
mind. | | TY | 


ETYMOLOGY®, ETTMOAOTIA, that part of grammar 


which conſiders, deduces, and explains, the origin, reaſon, and 


derivation, of words ; in order to arrive at their firſt and pri- 
mary ſignification. 


The word is formed of the Greek, «Jv >, werus, true; and 
A, dico, I ſpeak ; whence N, diſcourſe, &c. and thence 
Cicero calls the etymology, notatio, and weriloquium ; though 

Quintilian chooſes rather to call it originatio. 


In all ages there have been people curious in etymologies: Varro 
has written on the etymology of the Latin words; and we have 
a Greek etymologicon under the name of Nicas. | | 
The etymologies of our Engliſh words have been deduced from 


the Saxon, Welſh, Walloon, Daniſh, Latin, Greek, tc 


by Somner, Camden, Verſtegan, Spelman, Caſaubon, Skin- 
ner, Henſhaw, Junius, Cc. | 


rds, by Menage, in what 


chard, and Fa. Thomaſſin, have carried the e:ymologies of 
abundance of French words as high as the Hebrew, Poſtel | 
had the ſame deſign before them. | 
We have a Latin etymologicon of Gerard Voſſius, another of 
Martinius, &c, Octavio Ferrari has given a body of etymo- 
logies of the Italian tongue: and Bernard d'Aldretta, another 
of the Spaniſh. | | by | | 
Fa, Dom. Pezron, abbot of Charmoye, and prieſt of rhe 
Sorbonne, has traced up to the Celtic language the etymologies 
of abundance of Greek, Latin, German, French, and other 
words uſed by Plato, Servius, Donatus, and other Latin au- 
thors, without knowing their true origin, and etymology, for 
want of being acquainted with the roots of the Celtic tongue, 
from which abundance of Greek, Latin, &c. words are de- 
rived, It muſt be added, that his etymologies are frequently 
fo far-fetched, that one can ſcarce: ſee any reſemblance or 
correſpondence at all. | 
A ſtrict and ſolicitous inquiry into etymologies, is no frivo- | 
| lous and impertinent deſign; but has conſiderable uſes. Na- 


tions, who value themſelves on their antiquity, have always 


looked on the antiquity of their language as one of the beſt 
titles they could plead. The etymologit, by ſeeking the 
true and original reaſon of the notions and ideas annexed to 
each word, and expreſſion, may often furniſh an argument 
of antiquity from the veſtigia, or traces, remaining thereof; 
and from the indices {till ſubſiſting in the preſent uſe of the 
words, compared with the antient uſes. | | 
Add, that etymologies are neceſſary to the thorough - under- 
ſtanding of a language: for, to explain a term preciſely, there 
ſeems a neceſſity of recurring to its firſt impoſition, in order to 
ſpeak juſtly and ſatisfactorily thereof. The force and extent 
of a word is generally better conceived, and entered into, 
when a perſon knows its origin and etymology. 
It is objected, however, that the art is arbitrary, and built al- 
together on conjectures and appearances; and the etymelogi/ts 
are charged with deriving their words from where-ever they 
lift, But the ſcience is certainly real, and as regular as diverſe 
others; having its proper principles, and method. | 
It muſt be owned, indeed, that it is no eaſy matter to return 
into the antient Britiſh, and Gauliſh ages; to follow, as it 
were, by the track, the diverſe imperceptible alterations a lan- 
guage has undergone from age to age. A ſober etymologi/t has 
need of all the lights he can come at, to conduct and bring 
down words variouſly diſguiſed in their paſſage, and remark 
all the changes that have befallen them. And as thoſe alter- 
ations have ſometimes been owing to caprice,or hazard, it is- 
eaſy to take a mere imagination, or conjecture, for a regular 
© analogy; ſo that it is nothing ſtrange the public ſhould be 
prejudiced againſt a ſcience which ſeems to ſtand on ſo preca- 
rious a footing, | „ e 
EVACUANTS, in medicine, remedies proper to expel, or 
carry off, any ill, peccant, or redundant humours, in the 
animal body, by the proper outlets, or emunctories. 
Of evacuants, there are diverſe kinds, diſtinguiſhed according 
to their various humours, and emunctories. Some, e. gr. carry 
off their matters by ſtool, called purgatives, or cathartics. 
Others by urine, called diuretics. Others by perſpiration, called 
diaphoretics (See DiarmorETICSs).. Others by ſweat, 
called ſudorifics. Others by the mouth, called vamitories, or 


L, Tow = 


corporis; fed 
CHans, 


ingenio mal praveque huic, &c. 


emetics, Others by the falival glands, as fialogogues : and 
| 1 3 006 | 70 others, 


mouth, fauces, oeſophagus, ſtomach, inteſtines, bladder, 
„Or, in che lymphatic veſſels ; as by cauſtics and veſicatories. 


Mu.ocſt of the chronical diſeaſes, the infirmities of old age, and 


e | 
EvANGELICAL Oeconomy. See OE coNoMx. 


Hence, M. Tillemont takes the liberty to uſe the word 


EVA 


others, laſtly, by the menſes and lochia, as Emmenagogues | 
and ariſtolochics. | 1 515 : 
EVACUATION, in medicine, a diminution of the ani- | 
mal fluids, in order to a diſcharge of ſome morbid, or re- 
dundant matters therein; or only for the ſake of thinning, 
- attenuating, and promoting the motion and circulation 
thereof. | 5 
Tbe matter of a diſeaſe, or what is preſcribed by art to 
remove or eaſe it, is evacuated two ways.—1*, By the na- 
tural emunctories, or outlets of the ſkin ; the noſtrils, 


and urethra, _ OE 
And, 29, by artificial outlets, made either in the blood- 
veſſels ; as by phlebotomy, arteriotomy, ſcarifications, and 


Or, laſtly, in both, as by iſſues, ſetons, ulcers, fiſtula's, 


Sc. Hence, the firſt diviſion of evacuants is derived from the 


different emunctories; and the ſecond, from the diverſity of | 
matters evacuated through them. 
the ſhort periods of the lives of Engliſhmen, Dr. Cheyne ob- 
ſerves, are owing to repletion. This is evident from hence ; 
that evacuation, of one kind or another, is nine parts in ten of 
their remedy : for not only cupping, bleeding, bliſtering, 
iſſues, purging, vomiting, and ſweating, are manifeſt evacua- 
tions, or drains, to draw out what has been ſuperfluouſly taken | 
down; but even abſtinence, exerciſe, alteratives, cordials, 
bitters, &c. are but ſeveral means to diſpoſe the groſs humours 
to be more readily evacuated by inſenſible perſpiration. Eu 
en health. = 3 ak 
For the periodical evacuations of women; ſee MENSES.— 
For the evacuations of women after delivery; ſee LochIA. 
EvAcUAT10N is likewiſe uſed in the art of war: where, to 
evacuate a place, is to make the gariſon quit, or march out 
ol it, in order for another power to take poſſeſſion of it; or to 
make room for another gariſon. | 


EVANGELICAL Harmony. Harmony. | 


EVANGELISTS *, the inſpired authors of the goſpels. 
The word is derived from the Greek, 2vay ſeacy, formed of 
sv, bene, well, and ayſz>oc, angel, meſſenger —O ſuqves 
epiflolas tuas uno tempore mihi datas duas! quibus evangelia 


gue reddam neſcio; deberi quidem plane fateor. Cic. ad 


Ps . 


The denomination evangeliſts was likewiſe given, in the an- 
tient church, to ſuch as preached the goſpel up and down ; 
without being attached to any particular church - * 
In which ſenſe, ſome interpreters think it is, that St. 
Philip, who was one of the ſeven deacons, is called the evar- 
geliſt, in the 21ſt chapter of the As of the Apoſtles, ver. 8. 


Again, St. Paul writing to Timothy, Ep. 2. C. IV. ver. 5. 


bids him do the work of an evangeliſt.— The ſame Apoſtle, 
Eph. IV, 11. ranks the evangeli/ts after the apoſtles, and pro- 
phets. f | 


evangeliſt in the ſame ſenſe. * Moſt of thoſe who then 
< embraced the faith, being filled with the love of a holy 
«© philoſophy, began to diſtribute their goods to the poor, 
© and after that went into divers countries to do the office of 
« evangeliſts, to preach Chriſt to ſuch as had not yet heard 
of him, and to furniſh them with the ſacred writings of the 
< goſpel.” | | 


EV ANID, a name which ſome authors pive to thoſe colours | 


which are tranſient, or not of long duration As thoſe in the 
rain-bow, in clouds before and after ſun-ſet, &c. | | 
Evanid colours are the ſame with thoſe otherwiſe called fan- 
aſtical, and emphatical colours. Some authors alſo uſe the 
ſame term to expreſs thoſe flowers of plants whoſe petals fall 
off as ſoon as they are opened. 8 


EVANTE8S “x, in antiquity, the prieſteſſes of Bacchus; thus 


called, by reaſen, in celebrating the orgia, they ran about | 
; / | 


as if diſtrated, crying, evan, evan, oh evan 


* The word is formed from Evay, a title, or appellation of 
Bacchus, | | 


EVAPORATION, in philoſophy, the a& of exhaling the | 


humidity of a body; or of diſſipating it in fumes, or va- 
pour, F 8 


Common ſalt is formed by evaporating all the humidity in 


the ſalt· water, or brine; which evaporation is either per- 


formed by the heat of the ſun, as in the ſalt-works by 
the ſea-coaſt, &c. or by means of fire, as at the ſalt-ſprings, 


N 


By the obſervations of M. Sedileau it appears, that what is 


raiſed in vapour, exceeds that which falls in rain. 


Though the evaporation of fluids be generally looked on as an | 


effect of the heat and motion of the air; yet M. Gau- 
teron, in the Memoirex de Þ Acad. des Scienc. an. 1705. 
ſhews, that a quite oppoſite cauſe may have the ſame effect; 
and that fluids loſe a deal more of their parts in the ſevereſt 


froſt, than when the air is moderately warm. In the great 


ſtill the more conſiderable the evaporation; and that ice iiſe 
loſt full as much as the warmer liquors that * 
freeze. . | of. , 
Dr. Halley furniſhes us with ſome experiments 
tity, or meaſure, of the evaporation of water, 
contained in the following articles : | 
1. That water ſalted to about the ſame degree 28 ſilt y 
and expoſed to a heat equal to that of a ſummer's da 2 
from a circular ſurface of about eight inches diaries”? 1 
rate at the rate of 6 ounces in 24 hours. Whence. bu 2 


there | 
Ovaſt7 
Be thi: 
order k 
fUCHA 
ora: 
ſpecies 
Sack“ 
Coxst 


of the quan- 
—The reſult is | 


culus, he finds, that the thickneſs of the pellicle, 7 Ane ag 
water, evaporated in two hours, was the 5 3d part of an ak: 5 
but, for a round number, he ſuppoſes it only a both t 1 
and argues thence, that if water as warm as the air * IcH 
mer, evaporates the thickneſs of one Goth part of an inch i called, 
two hours, from its whole ſurface ; in twelve hours it wi that pr 
exhale the tenth of an inch. Which quantity, he obſerye. Their 
will be found abundantly ſufficient to furniſh all the m J. to th 
ſprings, dews, &c. PS e The u 
In effect, on this principle, every ten ſquare inches of e [4s 
ſurface of the water, yield in vapour, per diem, a cubic inch were al 
of water; and each ſquare foot half a wine pint; every ſyuc dt. Cyr 
of four feet ſquare, a gallon; a mile ſquare 6914 tons; an to cenſ 
a ſquare degree, ſuppoſe of 69 Engliſh miles, will eva, relignin 
33 millions of tons a ag. lfe, 7 
2% A ſurface of eight ſquare inches evaporated, purely hy Euchits 
the natural warmth of the weather without either wind or ſun Ich. 
in the courſe of a whole year, 16292 grains of water hing, 
or 64 cubic inches; conſequently, the depth of witer The u 
thus evaporated in one year amounts to 8 inches, By curſe, 
this being much too little to anſwer the experimen The euc 
of the French, , who found that it rained 19 inches ſcrided 
water in one year at Paris; or thoſe of Mr, Townley order a 
who found the annual quantity of rain in Lancaſhire, aboy ordinati 
40 inches ; he concludes, that the ſun and wind contribut Fa, Go 
more to evaporation, than any internal heat, or agitatio Greek ; 
of the water. 1 8 | IUCRAS 
3, The effect of the wind is very conſiderable, on a does; 
account. For the ſame obſervations ſhew a very ol diſpoſed 
quality in the vapours of water; viz. that of adhering a UDOX! 
hanging to the ſurface that exhaled them, which they cloathe wry, fc 
as it were, with a fleece of vaporous air; which ond | of Antic 
inveſting the vapour, it thenceforward riſes in much le Garine 
quantity. Whence, the quantity of water loſt in 24 hour The Eu 
when the air was very {till from winds, was very {mal mans; 
in proportion to what went away when there was a {trot that he þ 
gale of wind abfoad to diſſipate the fleece, and make root oo 
for the emiſſion of vapour: and this, even though'thee LE, Se 
periment was made in a place as cloſe from the wind as EVECTI 
be contrived. | | the moo 
Add, that this fleece of water hanging on the ſurface ( EVEN fog 
waters in ſtill weather, is the occaſion of very ſtrange appt VEN num 
ances, by the refraction of the vapour's differing from, 1 parts, 01 
exceeding, that of common air, Whence every thing pet VENLY 
raiſed, as houſes like ſteeples, ſhips as on land above it even nu 
ws the land raiſed, and, as it were, lifted from the f 0 ” 
c. | Z : 
, The ſame experiments ſhew, that the evaporation in Ma by an 0c 
June, July, and Auguſt, which are nearly equal, ate 200 oy | 
three times as great as thoſe in the months of Novem 5 AR 
December, January, and February. : E 
EvAPORATION, in pharmacy, denotes an operation by wii = Yar 
the more aqueous and volatile parts of fluids are ſpent, d Wl n Ht 
away in fteam ; ſo as to leave the remaining part fironge) Hg 


of a higher conſiſtence, than before. 
Evaporation differs from exhalation, in that the forme! 
practiſed on moiſt things, and the latter on dry. 
Evaporation is effected by ſetting a liquor over à gentle I 
to carry off the moſt fluid and volatile parts, without | 
ing ms quantity of the other matters the liquor is imprehm 
Withal. , ; "I 
EY AER, a branch, or diviſion, of the antient Celtic pf 
ophers the druids, 3 
Sab diſtributes the philoſophers among the Britos Mee 
Gauls, into three ſects: Bapd on, bards, Oval, 1 
apuid ai, druids, He adds, that the bard: were e a 
muſicians; the evates, prieſts and naturaliſts; ad ß 
moraliſts as well as naturaliſts.— But Marcellinus, ig 
and Hornius, reduce them all to two ſes; . il ul 
druids, —Laſtly, Cæſar lib. 6. comprehends them 
the name of Druids. | he . 
The evates, or vates, of Strabo, might probably * 


other authors, and particularly Ammian. Marcelln. it ma 
Ae but Mr: Bouche, in bis Hif. 4 Tre Trad 
II. c. 2. diſtinguiſhes between them. The v9 A thing 
were ſuch as took care of the ſacrifices, and '{ nt U wtion 6 
monies of religion; and the eubages, thoſe who fp. ſteric 2 
time in the ſearch and contemplation of the great 9 ting © 
nature. | uly a 
EUBAGES, an order of prieſts, or philoſophers, = en be 
antient Celtæ, or Gauls, —Chorier takes the wy E <vider,, 
the ſame with the druids and ſaronidæ of Doc of tr 
will have the exbages to be thoſe whom Sti ta, ? 


on which PE 


_ froſt of the year 1708. he found, that the greater the cold, 


| p. 197. calls Ouaſess, evates, or vates : 
4 


eis room to conjecture, that the word ſhould be written 
4%; it being caly to miſtake a T for a T. 
'1 this ny it will, the eubages appear to have been a different 
0 * from the druids. See Drvip. | 
HARIST *, euchariſtia, the ſacrament of the ſupper ; 
participation of the body and blood of Chriſt, under the 
$0.8 or figures, of bread and wine, See COMMUNION, 
} ger auzuT, SPECIES, TRANSsUBSTANTTIATIO, and 
CoxSUBSTANTIA TION. | | 
„ in its original Greek, Evy es, literally im- 
; . Friend — formed od — bene, well; and 
Lapis gratia, thanks. 


ch TES, or EUCHIT x, a ſect of antient heretics, thus 
called, by reaſon they prayed without ceaſing; imagining 
that prayer alone was ſufficient to ſave them. . 
Their great foundation, were thoſe words of St. Paul, Epiſt. 
|. to the Theſſalon. c. 5. ver. 17. pray without ceaſing. 
The word is formed of the Greek, «vxn, prayer; whence 
wie, the ſame with the Latin precatores, prayers. They 
were alſo called Enthuſiaſts and Maſſalians. | 

& Cyril of Alexandria, in one of his letters, takes occaſion 
to cenſure certain monks in Egypt, who, under pretence of 
reſigning themſelves wholly to prayer, led a lazy, ſcandalous 
lfe, The orientals, however, lay a further charge on the 
Fubite, or Meſlalians. | 
WCHOLOGIUM, EYXOAOTION, a Greek term, ſigni- 
fring, literally, a diſcourſe on prayer. 


curſe. | 
The euchologium 18 
{cribed the order and manner of every thing relating to the 
order and adminiftration of their ceremonies, ſacraments, 
ordinations, Sc» * 
Fi, Goar has given us an edition of the Greek euchologrum in 
Greek and Latin, with notes, at Paris. 
FUCRASY, an agreeable, well proportioned mixture of qua- 
lues; whereby a body is ſaid to be in good order, and 
diſpoſed for a good ſtate of health. | | 
IUDOXIANS, a party or ſect of heretics, in the IVth cen- 
wry, ſo denominated from their leader Eudoxius, patriarch 
| of Antioch and Conſtantinople, a great defender of the Arian 
dfrine, . | 
The Eudoxians adhered to the errors of the Arians and Euno- 
mians; maintaining, that the Son was created out of nothing; 


= . 
EVE. See the article VIGIL. | 5 
C TION, is uſed by ſome aſtronomers for the libration of 
the moon. See L1iBRATION. 
LVEN fort in poetry. See FooT. 
x number, is that which may be divided into two equal 
parts, or moieties, See NUMBER. 
VENLY even number, is that which is exactly diviſible by an 
even number taken an even number of times; ſuch is 32; 
lnce diviſible by eight, taken four times. 
VENLY odd number, is that which an even number meaſures 
by an odd one; as 30, which is meaſured by 6, taken five 
times. ä | 5 
VERARDS iding rule, See the article SLIDING, 
VERGETES, EYEPIETHS, a Greek term, ſignifying 
bmefator ; being formed of eu, bene, well; and epyer, opus, 
vork,—lt is ſtill retained in our language, by way of addi- 
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ad Egypt, who ſucceeded Alexander. 


ol dyn aſcended the throne 139 years before Chriſt. 
'ER-GREENS, a claſs of perennials, which continue their 
Ferdure, leaves, &c. all the year... - | 
A theſe, our gardeners reckon twelve, which are. pecu- 
larly fit for Engliſh air; viz. the alaternus, arbutus, bay- 
&, box-tree, holly, juniper, lauruſtinus, phyllirea, pyra- 


ntle be 
out lee 


pprego# 


Jew-tree, 


=» ENCE, a quality in things whereby they become vi- 
* and apparent to the eyes, either of the body, or the 
active. 

Tal Evipexc 
\Cear and diſtindt 
of the dan ver; conſiſts in the clearneſs and perſpicuity 
* ovject ; or it is the object itſelf, ſo conſtituted, as that 

ay be clearly and diſtinctly known, | 
is divide evidence into moral, phyſical, and metaphyſical. — 


15 ſaid to be morally evident, fo far as I have a diſtinct 


10n 
, Me, ſo far as natural ſenſe and reaſon, pointing out any 


| 

ert me thereof : metaphyſically, when 1 enter fo 
c | - . 

wn bee Bon into N of any thing, that nothing 

of wad is the eſſential and infallible character, or criterion, 

hug? and is that, in effect, which with us conſtitutes 


— 
u „ĩ„ĩ„ „%% To OT OI or” OTE 7 ns IP 


The word is formed of evxm, prayer; and Avyes, diſ- 


properly the Greek ritual, wherein are pre- 


that he had a will diſtin& and different from that of the Father, 


Un, or epithet, given to two princes, or kings, of Syria, 
Thus we ſay, | 
Ptolemy Evergetes king of Egypt; Antiochus Evergetes king 


» Or ever-green thorn, Italian green privet, and the 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh evidence into formal and ob- 


E, is the at of the intellect, conſidered as 


r knowlege thereof, by unexceptionable witneſſes: | 


If evidence ſhould be found in propofſi:ions that are falſe, we 
ſhould be compelled into error ; fince the afſent we give to 
evidence is neceſſary. Whence would follow this impious 
poſition, that God, who made us, is the author of our errors, 
as he has conſtituted us ſo, as to put us under a neceſſity of 
falling into them. | a 

It may be added, that as we neceſſarily love truth, and hate 

error, it ſeems inconſiſtent with the nature of a beneficent 

being, to form us with a love of what we could not obtain, 
or not know whether we did obtain it or not: beſide, that if 
we ſhould err in things that are evident, as well as in thoſe 
that are not ſo, we ſhould ſometimes find contradictions in 
evident propoſitions, as we commonly do in things that are 
obſcure. h & | 

Evidence therefore muſt be allowed the mark of truth; 
and thoſe things muſt be allowed true, which carry 
wich them ſuch a degree of evidence, as obliges us to 
aſſent to them, Whatever we ſee evidently agreeable to 
things whereof we ſpeak, that we muſt acknowlege to be 
true, 30 

The Epicureans allow of no other evidence but that of ſenſe, 
or that ariſing from ſenſe; it being a fundamental with 
them, that ſenſe is the firſt and primary criterion of all 
truth. | 

By evidence of ſenſe, they mean that ſpecies, or image, exhi- 

| bited by the ſenſe, or phantaſy ; which, when all impedi- 

ments to a juſt judging, as diſtance, motion, medium, &c. 

are removed, cannot be contradicted, or gainſaid. Where- 

fore, the queſtion being put, whether or no a thing be ſuch 
as it appears; the anſwer is not to be given, till it have been 
tried and examined all the ways, and by all the ſenſes, that it 
can be an object of. | 

EvIDENCE, in law, is any proof, whether by teſtimony of 
men on oath, or by writings and records, 
It is thus called, becauſe the 
dent to the jury. | | | 

Sir Tho, Smith reſtrains evidence to authentic writings of 

* written, ſealed, and delivered. De Rep. Angl. 

lib. II. | | | 

EVIL, Malum, in ethics, a privation, or. abſence, of ſome 
proper, or neceſſary good; or of ſome due meaſure, or degree 

thereof. Ss | . | 

The ſchoolmen deny, that any thing is every way evil; and. 
reftrain all evil to be only ſo, quead hoc; i. e. as the thing 

wants this or that degree of a certain quality, neceſſary 
to conſtitute it, in that reſpect, good. There is nothing 
evil, ſay they, without ſome good in it, wherein the evil 
reſides as in its ſubject; for, as every being depends on the 
ſupreme being, it cannot but be good, as flowing from the 
ſupreme good. | 
Evil is either natural or moral; between which there is this 
relation, that moral yvi produces natural. | 
Moral Evil is defined, a deviation from right reaſon, 
and confequently from the will and intendment of the 
great legiſlator, who gave us that as a rule.—This the phi- 
loſophers call inhongſtum and turpe, as ſtaining the image 
of God, and ſullying our original beauty; likewiſe malum 
culpæ. L „„ 

u Ev1L is a want of ſomething neceſſary to the bene eſe, 
or perfection of a thing, or to its anſwering all its purpoſes.— 
Such are defects of the body, blindneſs, lameneſs, hunger, 
diſeaſes, death. — This ſpecies is denominated, triſte, inju- 
cundum, noxium; and malum pane. _ | 
Again, evil is either abſolute, as envy, impiety, c. or re- 
lative, as meat, which, in itſelf being good, may be evil to a 
man on account of ſome diſeaſe ; as wine to a feveriſh 
perſon, Sc. | | 
Thus far the ſchools have gone in the nature and- reaſon of 
moral and natural evi a late ingenious author ſets the thing 
in another light, and furniſhes a much finer, and more ade- 
quate, theory of moral good and evil, in his inquiry into the 
origin of our ideas of beauty and virtue. 3 
Moral evil, according to this philoſopher, denotes our idea 

of a quality apprehended in actions which excites averſion 
and diſlike towards the actor, even from perſons who re- 
ceive no diſadvantage thereby: as moral goodneſs denotes 
our idea of a contrary quality which procures approbation and 
love towards the actor, even in perſons unconcerned in its 

natural tendency. This notion ſuppoſes an univerſally ac- 
knowleged difference of good and evil, from natural. Moral 
good, we all know, procures love towards thoſe we appre- 
hend poſſeſſed of it; whereas natural good does not. How 
differently, for inſtance, are we affected towards thoſe we 
ſuppoſe poſſeſſed of honeſty, faith, generoſity, c. when we 
expect no benefit from thoſe qualities; and thoſe poſſeſſed 
of the natural goods, as houſes, lands, gardens, health, 
ſtrength, &c. So, whatever quality we apprehend morally 
evil, raiſes our hatred towards the perſon in whom we ob- 
ſerve it; as treachery, cruelty, ingratitude, c. Whereas 
we love and pity many expoſed to natural evils, as pain, 
hungef, ſickneſs, &c. - | 024) 
The origin of theſe different ideas of actions has greatly puz- 
| zled the moraliſts: the generality make ſelf-intereſt, or ſelf- 


point in iſſue is hereby made evi- 


love, the ſource of them all ; we approve the virtue of others, 
5 8 as 
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in that form or compoſition, different from the immediate 


a3 it has ſome ſmall tendency to our happineſs, either from its 
own nature, or from this general conſideration, that a con- 
to nature and reaſon is in the general advantageous to 
the whole, and to us in particular: and, on the contrary, 
diſapprove the vice of others, as tending at the long run to 
our particular detriment. ; 

Others ſuppoſe an immediate natural evil, in the actions 


called vicious; that is, that we are determined to perceive 
ſome deformity or diſpleaſure in ſuch actions, without re- 


flecting on any diſadvantage that may any way redound to us 


from the action; and that we have a ſecret ſenſe of pleaſure 
accompanying ſuch of our own actions as are called virtuous, 
when we expect no further advantage from them : but then 
they add, that we are excited to perform thoſe aCtions, even 
as we purſue or purchaſe pictures, ſtatues, landſchapes, &c. 


from ſelf-intereſt, to obtain the pleaſure which accompanies | 


the action. 8 | 5 
But the author juſt mentioned has ſhewn the miſtake: ſome 
actions, he proves, have to men an immediate goodneſs, and 
Others an immediate evil, i. e. we perceive pleaſure in ſome, 
and pain in others; and are determined to love, or hate, the 
doers, without any view of natural advantage, without any 
view to future rewards or puniſhments, or even without any 
intention to obtain the ſenſible pleaſure of the good ; but 
from a very different principle, viz. an internal moral ſenſe, 
or a natural determination of the mind to receive amiable, 
or diſagreeable, ideas of actions, when they ſhall occur to our 
_ obſervation, antecedently to any opinion of advantage, or loſs, 
to redound to ourſelves from them; even as we are pleaſed 
with a regular form, or an harmonious compoſition, without 
any knowlege of the mathematics, or ſeeing any advantage 


pleaſure, See farther under the articles SENSE, Goo, 
VirTUE, and Vice. | 5 | 
vIL, or King's-Ev11, in medicine, a diſeaſe by the phy- 
ſicians called frume, and ſcrophule, conſiſting in ſcirrhous 
tumours, ariſing moſt commonly about the neck, but ſome 
alſo on the other glandulous parts, as the breaſt, arm-pits, 
oin, &c. „ 
N T'be kings of England and France have, of a long time, 
| pretended to the privilege of curing the king's-evil by touching. 
The right, or faculty, it is ſaid by fome, was originally in- 
herent in the French kings; and thoſe of England only claimed 
it, as an appendage, or appurtenant to that crown, to which 
they laid a claim. But ſome of our own monkiſh writers ſet 


the thing on a different footing ; and will have it to have 


been practiſed by our kings, as early as Edward the Confeſlor ; 
Nane opinion the ingenious Mr. Becket has abundantly over- 
thrown. | | 
Raoul de Pruelles, addreſſing his tranſlation of St. Auguſtine de 
civitate Dei, to Charles V. of France, ſays expreſly, Vos 
devanciers, & wvouz avez telle vertue & puiſſance que vous eſt 
donnte & attribute de Dieu, que vous faites miracles en votre 


vie, telles, fi grandes & fi apertes que vous gueriſſes d une 


tres horrible maladie que s' appelle les eſcrouelles | i. e. the king's» 
evil] de laquelle nul autre prince terrein ne peut guerir hors 
Vous, 
Stephen de Conti, a religious of Corbie, who lived in the 
ear 1400. and wrote a hiſtory of France ſtill preſerved in 
S. in the library of St. Germains. des Prez, deſcribes the 
praQice of touching for the evil. After the king had heard 
maſs, a veſſel of water was brought him, and his majeſty, 
having put up his prayers before the altar, touched the diſeaſed 
.part with his hand, and waſhed it with water. 


Matthew Paris will have 8. Louis the firſt who pratiſed | 


it : others contend, that king Robert was the firſt who 
was gifted this way. 
any ſuch prerogative, before the kings of the 11th century, 
when that prince reigned. Fa. Daniel, hiſt. de France, 
T. I. p. 1032. Polydore Virgil ſtrains hard to prove the 
ons virtue in the kings of England, Favyn hiſt. de Navarre, 
2002. | 
The continuer of Monſtrelet, obſerves, that Charles VIII. 
touched ſeveral ſick perſons at Rome, and cured them, dont 


ceux des Italies, ſays he, voyant ce myſtere ne furent ongues 6 | 


emerveillez. | | 
The fame virtue, we know not on what grounds, is com- 


monly attributed to a ſeventh ſon, born without any daughter 
between; as alſo to the chiefs of certain particular families; 
particularly, to the eldeſt perſon of the houſe of Aumont in 


Burgundy. | 
Hungry Evil. See the article Hunoxv. 


EULOGY *, Evrtocra, in church-hiftory. — When the 
Greeks have cut a loaf, or piece of bread, to conſecrate it, 
they break the reſt into little bits, and diſtribute it among the 
perſons who have not yet communicated, or ſend it to perſons 
that are abſent; and theſe pieces of bread are what they call 


eulogies. 


The word is Greek, whoa, formed of " bene, well; and 


Atye, dico, I ſay, ſpeak; q. d. lenadictum, bleſſed. 


Ihe Latin church has had ſomething like eulogies for a great 
many ages; and it was thence aroſe the uſe of their holy bread. 


EUNOMIANS, a ſect of heretics, denominated 


It is certain, we find no mention of 


Eu x uchs, Euxuch, is alſo the denomination of a ſe fd 


The name eulogy was likewiſe given to loaves, or cakes, 


brought to church by the faithful, to have them bleſſed, 


EUN 


Laftly, the uſe of the term paſſed hence to m 
made a perſon, without any benediction. "= 
Gor, 13 his treatiſe de Benedictianibus tg ** 
nibus, 1, II. c. 22, 24, &c. where h Palettes 
roughly, : ” . N eulogies tho. 
From a paſſage in Bollandus, on the life of &. Melai 
it appears, that emlogies were not only of bread * o. 4. 
kind of meat bleſſed and hallowed for that purpoſ at any 
that almoſt every body bleſſed and diſtribur.g y Pak, 
not only biſhops and prieſts, but even hermit N ; 
laymen, made a practice of it. Women alſo mans * 
times ſend exlogres, as appears from the life of 8 W 2 
c. 3. Ne 14. in the Bollandiſts. Acta Sang. 7 15. 
20. : Sr 
he wine ſent as a preſent, was alſo held an 
landus remarks further, that the euchariſt 2 * 
eulogy. Aci. Sanft. Fan. T. 2. p. 199. 4 


La 
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fr om E un- 


mius, biſhop of Cyzicus, who, in the fourth cent . 4 
tained moſt of yu Lager . Arius, and added l — n 4 
as, particularly, that he knew God, as well 7 | 
__ OO e te 
He rebaptized ſuch as had already been baptized in wo 
of the Trinity : he had difſembled his aa for . Jes . NC 
8 having at length made a diſcovery, he was expelled hi ” 
ee. 3 
The Arians endeavoured to have put him into that of Samo- Th 
fata ; but could not effect it: in lieu thereof, the emperor 3 
Valens reſtored him to Cyzicus. | To 
EUNOMIOEUPSYCHIANS, a ſedt of heretics of th 1 
IVth century, mentioned by Nicephorus, 1. XII. c. 30 1 
being the ſame with thoſe called Zutychians by Sozomen, | : 
VII. c. 17. beg 
The author hereof, according to Sozomen, was an Euno 1 
mian, named Eutychus, and not Eupſychius, as Nicephorug and 
has it: and yet this latter writer only copies Sozomen it "i 
this paſſage ; ſo that it is paſt doubt, they both ſpeak of the anot 
_ fame ſeft, But on whoſe fide the error lies, is not eaſy t Here 
decide: Valeſius durſt not undertake to ſhew it; but con tang 
tented himſelf to mark the difference in his notes on 8020 cury 
men, as Fa. Fronto has done on Nicephorus. al 
EUNUCH *, EYNOTXOZ, a term applied, in the general point 
to all who have not the faculty of generating, either through CE, 
imbecillity, or frigidity ; but more particularly to ſud AD 
as have been caſtrated, or have loſt the parts neceſlar from 
thereto, | FN | Wy 
The word is formed of eu £1, q. d. lacti curan Babe The rat 
guardian, or keeper of the bed. „ com 
In England, France, &c, eunuchs are never made but « | bis, 
occaſion of ſome diſeaſe, which renders ſuch an operatiot new 
neceſſary; but, in Italy, they make eunuchs, for the ſake « 38 on 
preſerving the voice; and, in the eaſt, they make eunucbsti epi 
be guards or attendants on their women. circle 
Great numbers of children, from one to three years of ; of an 
are yearly caſtrated in Italy, to ſupply the operas and theatre differ 
not only of Italy, but other parts of Europe, with fingers Een 
though it is not one in three, that after having loft their vi eich 
lity, have a good voice for a recompence. : bon | 
Tavernier affures us, that in the kingdom of Boutan in t of thi 
Eaſt-Indies, there are every year made twenty thoulat the g 
eunuchs, and ſold thence into other countries. | is inf 
The ſeraglio's of the eaſtern emperors are chiefly ſerved at ze 
guarded by eunuchs. And yet we have very good teſtimoue Nt 80 
that the rich eunuchs in Perſia, and other countries, keep ff ef 
raglio's for their own uſe. 5 4 2. ; 
By an arret of the grand chamber of Paris in 1665. it 54 ke 4 
judged, that an eunuch could not marry, not even wine 2 
conſent of the woman and all the parties on both ſides. | Her 
Claudian has a very ſevere ſatire againſt the eunuch Eutrop! the . 
who had been elected conſul of Rome. He repreſent bin Ude 
an old woman, dreſſed up in the honours of the conſulate. he 
The ſtory of Origen is notorious : that learned and pl 3 
father, upon a too literal interpretation of that paſſage i N 
Matthew, C. xix. ver. 12. where mention is made of, an "Pa 
ſo born from their mothers womb,—eunuchs who were md a of the 
of men ;—and eunuchs who made themſelves eunuchi fl 4 di. 
kingdom of heaven ; caſtrated himſelf. 3 t the 
In the council of Nice, thoſe were condemned, 22 ge tiroug] 
an indiſcreet zeal, and to guard themſelves from ſenſual | the ſey 
ſures, ſhould make themſelves eunuchs : ſuch as thus m their c. 
their bodies, were excluded from holy orders: Witneb . The fi 
tius biſhop of Antioch, who was depoſed for 7 portane 
tiſed this cruelty on himſelf, And the biſhop of 2 8 bone, 
excommunicated two monks, 'who had followed 12 theory, 
on pretence of ſecuring themſelves from the impetuoW? ſexe Hora 
of concupiſcence. Several of the emperors made wo 9 8 Owin 
prohibitions againſt the making of exxuchs, or peoples u the | 
themſelves. 10 


retics in the 3d century, who had the folly, or n. 

caſtrate not only thoſe of their own perſuaſion, but en 

they could lay hands on. | , » wh 
They took their riſe from the example of Olen: , 


upon a miſunderſtanding of our Saviour's words in . 


EVO 


te, 


as ſome ſay; or, as others (particularly S. Epiphanius), 


el Valeſians. 


NT, in geometry, a term which ſome writers uſe 
Node ee reſetting from the evolution of a curve; in 


4. -ontradiftinCtion to the evolute, which is the, curve ſuppoſed 
Ti o be opened, or evolved. RT CO 

d The evolute always both touches and cuts the evolvent at the 
hy ame time: the reaſon is, that it has two of its infinitely ſmall | 


in common with the evolvent ; or, rather, exactly placed 
1 en, ſides thereof: one of them within-ſide that of 


. 
7 n i. e. on the concave ſide thereof; and the other, 
l. an the convex {ide of its correſpondent ſide. So that the evo- 


Jute touches the evolvent in two points; whence, inſtead of 


ol being a tangent, it is ſaid to oſculate the evolvent: and, hence, 
led i is alſo called oſculator, and circulus oſculator, 
There is one, and but one oſculator, to each point of the 


; but, to the ſame point, thefe are an infinity 
ke which only touch, and do not oſculate. The of- 
lator, and the evolute, make no angle in 
they touch and cut; nor can any curve line be drawn between, 
i there may between a tangent and a curve. xs 

WOL TE, .EvoLuTA, in the higher geometry, a curve 
ir propoſed by Mr. Huygens, and fince much ſtudied by 
the later mathematicians. | On Ee 

he evolute is a curve, ſuppoſed to be evolved, or opened; 
and which, in opening, deſcribes other curves. . 

Jo conceive its origin and formation, ſuppoſe a flexible 

thread, wound exactly over the convexity of any curve, as 

ABCG (Tab. Geometry, fig. 20.); and ſuppoſe the thread 

fxed in G, and every-where elſe at liberty, to A. Now, 

ginning to unwind the thread from the point, and continu- 
ing it to D, and, throughout, keeping it tight on the curve 
ſurface AB CG, when the thread is become quite ſtrait, 
ud is only a tangent, F G, to the curve in the point G, it 

; evident the 3 in its progreſs to G, has deſcribed 

woter curve line ADE TT. 

Here, the firſt curve, AB CG, is called the evolute ; each of its 

ts BD, CE, &c. comprehended between it, and the 

curve AD E F, is called a radius of the evolute, or radius o/- 

all, or radius oſculator of the curve AD EF, in the reſpective 
points D, E, &c. And the circles whereof the ofculators BD, 


ADEF, in D, E, Sc. And, laſtly, the new curve, reſulting 
from the evolution of the firſt curve begun in A, is called the 
curve of evolution, or curve deſcribed by evolution. A 
Tie radius of the EvoLUTE, then, is the part of the thread 
compriſed between any point where it is a tangent to the evo- 
lite, and the correſpondent point where it terminates in the 
* new curve, Which appellation, radius, is the more proper, 
3 one may actually conſider this part of the thread, in wry 
* ſep it takes, as if it deſcribed an arch of an infinitely ſmall 
circle, making a part of the new curve, which thus conſiſts 
of an infinite number; of ſuch arches, all deſcribed from 
different centres, and with different radii. | 3 
Hrery curve, therefore, may be conceived as formed by the 
' a0lution of another. And we are to find that, whoſe evolu- 
won formed it; which amounts to the finding the radius 
of the evolute in any point: for, as it is always a tangent to 
| the generating curve, it is, properly, no more than one of 
is infinitely all parts, or ſides, prolonged ; and all its ſides, 
Whoſe poſitions are determined of courſe, are no other than 
the generating curve itſelf. 1 A = 
Tre fame thread is alſo called radius curvedinis, or radius of 
al, by reaſon a circle deſcribed hereby, from the centre G, 
8 fad to oſculate, or kiſs it, as both touching and cutting at 
de ſame time, i. e, touching both the inſide and the 


- Centres of the circle that oſculate the curve A M, de- 


X by evolution. 20, When the point B falls on A, 
and pi * radius of the evolute MC is equal to the arch BC; or to 
ſſage regate of AB, and the arch BC. 3, Since the ele- 


mnt of the arch Mm, in the curve deſcribed by evolution, 
8 arch of a circle deſcribed by the radius C M ; the radius 
the evolute C | 


4 vince the radius, by the evolute M C, is always a tangent 


uh innumerable points, if only tangents be produced in 
G en points of the evolute, till they become equal to 
Th Correſpondent arches, — 55 
© finding of the radi; of 

panes in the higher ſpeculations of geometry ; and even, 
"= is of uſe in practice; as the inventor of the whole 
"Inf uygens, has ſhewn in applying it to the pendulum, 
oe Geil part 3.— The doctrine of the oſeula of evolutes 
"wing to M. Leibnitz; who firſt ſhewed the uſe of evolutes 


e meaſuring of curves. 


In th 
To find 


a ſect oll daun the radius of the evolute in the diverſe kinds of curves, 
madbeb, Aen. 3 Westens to the evolutes, fee Wolf. Elem, Math. 


v.. made himſelf an eunuch, by cutting off the offending L 


the uſe of certain medicines, —Theſe heretics were alſo | 


the place where | 


CE, Cc. are radii, are called circuli oſculatores of the curve 


Hence, 1, The evolute BCF (fig. 21.), is the place of all | 


M is perpendicular to the curve AM. 


v the evolute BCF, curves by evolution may be deſcribed 


evolutes, is a thing of great im- 


the ſame point where that radius terminates : or reciprocally, 


be the fame; that is, the oblique lines would all interſe& 
within the curve; and, by their interſections, form the in- 


curve, is ſuch a gradual approach of the circumference to 
rectitude, as that its parts do all concur, and equally 


E 


EvoLUTION, in the art of war, is a term applied to the di- 


either in ranging themſelves in form of battle, or in changing 


_ advantageouſly. 


made by a fleet, ſquadron, or naval armament, in order to 


m 
EUPHONY „ EYV@QNIA, in grammar, an 
neſs, and elegancy of pronuntiation. 


E 


Imperfet? EvoL.uTe. M. Reaumur has given a new kind of 
of | 


pendicular, were drawn upon the ſame points, provided 


EV. 


VOLUTION is alſo uſed for the extraction of roots out of 


The principal uſe 


cers, and exfoliating carious bones. 


- monly; but they firſt quench its fire in purſſain-water. 
Its powder is a violent fternutatory, and to be uſed: very 


E U P 


Tom. I. p. 524. /e. Or the Infinim. Petites of M. te 
Marquis de 1 22 1 wo * | 
Since the radius of an evolute is either equal to an arch of the 
evolute, or exceeds it by ſome given quantity, all the arches 
of evolutes may be rectified geometrically, whoſe radii may be 
exhibited by geometrical conſtructions; -whence we ſec why 
an arch of a cycloid is double its chord: the radius of the 
evolute being double the ſame ; and the evolute of a cycloid 
being itſelf a cycloid. "7 | | 
M. Varignon has applied the doQtrine of the radius of the 
evolute to that of central forces; ſo that having the radius of 
the evolute of any curve, one may find the value of the cen- 
tral force of a body; which moving in that curve, is found in 


having the central force given, the radius of the evolute may 
be determined. Hiſt. de P Acad. Roy. des Sciences, An. 1706. 


evolute, under this denomination. Hitherto, the mathemati- 
cians had only conſidered the perpendiculars let fall on the 
points of the convex ſide of the curve: if other lines, not per- 


they were all drawn under the ſame angle, the effect would 


finitely ſmall ſide of a new curve ; 
many tangents, | ' n 

This curve would be a ſort of evolute, and would have its 
tadii; but an imperfect evolute, ſince the radii are nct per- 
pendicular to the firſt curve. Hit. de Þ Acad, &c. An. 
1709. . 178% 
OLUTION *, in geometry, the unfolding, or opening, of 
a curve, and making it deſcribe an evolvent. E. EvOLVENT. 


whereof they would be ſo 


The word is Latin, evolutio, formed. of the prepoſition e, 
out; and wohvo, I roll, or wind; g. d. an unwinding, or un- 
rolling. | 


The equable evolution of the periphery of a citcle, or other 


evolve, or unbend ; ſo that the ſame line becomes ſucceſſively 
a leſs arch, of a reciprocally ter circle; till, at laſt, they 
change into a ftrait line. 1 Tranſact. Ne 260. a 
new quadratrix to the circle is found by this means, being 
the curve deſcribed by the equable evolution of its periphery. 


wers. | 
1 which ſenſe it ſtands contrary to involution. 


4 


verſe figures, turns, and motions, made by a body of ſoldiers, 


their form; and this, whether in the way of exerciſe, or in 
the time of an actual engagement. # 

It is by the evolutions, that the form and poſture of a batta- 
lion, ſquadron, &c. are changed, either to make good the 
ground they are upon, or to poſſeſs themſelves of another, 


that they may attack the enemy, or receive an onſet, more 


The military evolutions are converſions, countermarches, or 
wheelings, doublings of rank or file, &c. | | 

Fa. Hoffe, a Jeſuit, in 1697. printed a treatiſe of naval evo- 
lations, in folio. By naval evolutions he means, the motions 


put rhemſelves into a proper diſpoſition for attacking the ene- 
or defending themſelves with the moſt advantage, 
eaſineſs, ſmooth- 


* The word is Greek, formed of v, bene, well; and covr, 
vor, voice. Quintilian calls euphonia, wocalitas ; Scaliger, 
facilis pronuntiatio, r 

Euphonia is properly a kind of figure whereby we ſuppreſs a 
too harſh letter, or convert it into a ſmoother, contrary to 
the ordinary rules, There are examples enough in all lan- 

uages. | 
op ORBIUM, EYSOPBION, in pharmacy, a kind of gum, 
brought from Africa, in little roundiſh pieces; whitiſh when 
new, and yellowiſh when old; very pungent to the taſte, but 
void of ſmell. 6 N 


e of enphorbium is external ; it is a great in- 
gredient in divers reſolutive plaiſters, as well as in tincture, 


and powder for ſtopping of gangrenes, cleanſing of foul ul · 


Internally taken, it is a purgative, but ſo violent a one, that 
it is almoſt out of uſe; as tearing off the neceſſary - mucus, 
or covering of the ſtomach and bowels, and occaſioning dy- 
ſenteries. ' Yet, we are told the Africans uſe it very com- 


cautiouſly, and never alone, but mixed with a ſmall quantity of 


Plöant, 


ſome other powder, ard againſt its intolerable acrimong. 
b Fer beam is formed of the juice cif, 


to 
The gum we call ep 


3 Aaa 


- . 4 
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plant, of the fame name, pretty frequent in Mauritania; 
though the ſpecies of the plant has been greatly contro- } 
verted. The generality of our lateſt botaniſts make it a 
thorny, ſuoculent plant; and Mr. profeſſor Hermannus calls 
alus Mauritanus aphyllos angulgſus & ſpinoſus. 


it, the #ithym 
Hort. Acad. Lug. Batav. . 
It has no leaves; but, in den thereof, puts forth, along its 
ſem, a kind of long, prickly eyes, or buds : which buds they 
are, that yield that gummy juice, called, euphorbium officina- 
rum. See Bradl. HA. w; cul, plants, dec. a. p. 4. and 
er, VET 20091 wut 36 ane, 
= bots e will have it, that the gum is drawn from the 
plant by inciſton; others, on the contrary, ſay it ouſes ſpon- | 
taneoufly: the juice, we are told, is ſo; very ſubtile, and pe- 


netrating, that the perſon who taps the plant, is forced to ſtand I. 


at a good diſtance, and make the inciſion with, a Jong pike ; 


otherwiſe it gets to the brain, and occaſions dangerous inflam- |.,;church:, of Antioch, deſcribed, , with much foler;.: 
mations. It ouſes out in great abundance 3! and is gathered |. | e malt, by 


in _aſheep's-ſkin, wr round the plant. {EUSTATHIANS were alſo a ſect of heretics, in th 
Pliny tells us, chat the firſt diſcoverꝝ of euphor hum is attri- | tury, denominated from their author Euſtathius; 1 . 
0 


butecd to Juba king of Libya who denominated it from Fu-- 


* phorbius his phyſician; brother of Muſa, phyſician to Au- 
guſtus. Etmuller aſſures us, that the plant which yielded 


dhe eupbhorbium of the antienta, is now unknown to us; but, | 


it we go by Pliny's deſcription, the plant called ſchadida 


© phorbium. This diſcovety is owing to Commelinus, a burgher- 


_ - maſter of Amſterdam, and profeſſor of botany. yx. 5 


 EUPHORY, ſignifies the fame as eucraſy. See EuckAsv. 
EUPSYCHIANS Res 8 


certain ftreight of the ſea, between Bceotia, and Euboea; 
Where the currents are ſo ſtrong, that the ſea is faid to ebb 


and flow ſeven times à diy? in which place; as the ftory |. 


c mmonly goes, Ariſtotle drowned himſelf, out of chagrin, 
for not being able to account for ſo unuſual a motion. 
Eunirus hav fe ce become a general name for all ftreights, where 

the water is in great motion and agitationn 
The antient circus's had their Euripi; which were no other |. 
than pits, or ditches, on each fide of the courſe, into which 


a . it was very dangerous falling, with their horſes and chariots, | 
as they ran races. The term Euripus was more 3 4 


3 applied, by the Romans, to three canals, O ditches, which by 
encompaſſed the cireus on three ſides; and which were filled | 
- occaſionally, to repreſent naumachiz, or ſea- battle. 

canals, 


The fame people called their ſmaller fountains, or 


_ Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghyft, 
with the Arians, gave 


lics, who began to hold ſe 
the ſchiſm of Antioch. 


8. Flavianus, biſhop of Antioch in 
ceſſors, Alexander, in 482. brou 


Theodoret. 


le excluded married people from ſalvation; 
2 all they had, 


cualli, in the Hortus Malaluricis, muſt be the antient eu-| _ w them out of th. 
hold ſecret ones with him; and made them wear a particular 


See EUNOMIORUPSYCHIANS:'' s ter th 


EURIPUS,EYPiOs, in. bydrography, properly ſignifies 2 


Several women, 


E 


another; the intercolumniations being all = two diameters 


„ This Word 5 Greek; being formed of ev, Bent, well; and 


The euſthl is a medium, between che pycnoſtyle, and rer 


BUI 


This, we are told, gave occaſion to two inſſitut . 
have ſubfiſted in the church ever fince: the du uten Which 
in two choirs ; though, Mr. Baillet thinks that i amo, 
ſtituted an alternate pſalmody between two ein they in. 
tween two catholic choirs; and not by way of ref a k 
Arian choir. The ſecond was the doxology, Gly + va 
Y bets ths 
This conduct, which ſeemed to imply a kind ar . 
at een to Tg 
arate mettings ; and thus ug 0- 
ne ſchiim o och. Upon this, the reſt, who e med 
to meet in the church, ceaſed to be called Zyfat;g, et 
that appellation became reſtrained to the diſfentin Dy 3 and 
381, and one of his ſuc 
cb 7 ught to paſs a coalition 
E Euſtathians, and the boch * ihe 


reunion, between. 


cel. VA III. 4. 


= 


fooliſhly fond of his own profeſſion, that he 
on 


d people ff prohibited k; 
lying | in their houſes; and obliged rake 
as incompatible with the hopes of heaven 
e drew them out of the other aſſemblies o Chriſtians 5 
3 


followers from . 


habit: he appointed them to faſt on Sundays; 

them, that the ordinary faſts of the church n 
ey had attained to a certain degree of purity, which he 

retended to. He ſhewed a world of horror for chapels built 

in honour of mars and the aſſemblies held therein. 

| "hs educed his reaſons, forſook their huf. 

bands; and abundance of flaves deſerted their maſters houſe 

He was condemned in the year 342. at the council of Gan- 


a, in Paphlagonia , ' 
2, in architefture, @ kind of edifice, aber th 


STYLE 
columns are placed at a moſt convenient diſtance one from 


and a quarter, of the column; except thoſe in the middle of 
the fronts, before and behind, which are three diameter 


diſtant.— See Tab. Archit, fig. 44. 


ren . 2. - 


Nic 


Fb, column. 


in their gardens, Euripus :; and their largeſt, as caſcades, e ee e | 
Oc; NM... 70 ors Sov 1555 r Mies J. III. c. 2. obſerves, that the eſtyle is the moſ its n 
" | BURDSE 23>: ee 92 I - approved of all the manners of intercolumniation; and thatit IA 
FEURO-Aufer. f See the article WIN bs. . ſurpaſſes all the reſt, in conveniency, beauty, and ſtrength, ROX 
EURO-Notus.” gar alt. vor Sor [EUT YCHIANS, antient heretics, who denied the duplicity of IXAC 
EUROPEAN Hours: See the article Hour,  _ natures in Chriſt; thus denominated from Eutyches the Lc 
- EUROPEAN Ocean. See the article ORA. | archimandrite, or abbot of a monaſtery at Conſtantinople. prete 
- EURY THMY-#, | ETPY@MIA;, in architecture, painting, | The averſion Eutyches bore to the hereſy of Neſtorius, thren for t 
and ſculpture, a certain majeſty, elegance, and eaſineſs, ap- him into another extreme, not leſs dangerous than that he ig | The 
| pearing in the compoſition of divers members, or parts of a warmly oppoſed ; though ſome paſſages in St. Cyril, which this; 
1% body, building, or painting; and reſulting from the fine raiſed the unity of the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt very high, con due; 
proportions thaneE- 45/7 0 d tributed, likewiſe, to his deluſion. | | done 
„The word is Greek; and ſignifies, literally, aa conſonance, or. At firſt he held, that the Logos, Word, brought his body do LAG 
fine agreement, or, as we may call it, a harmony. of all the |. with him from heaven : which was a near approach to th NR 
parts; being compounded of , well; and/pu3 os, rhythmus, | . hereſy of Apollinarius: and, though he afterwards teſti boreig 
- ... cadence, or agreement of numbers, ſounds, or the like | the contrary, in a ſynod at Conſtantinople, wherein he va bum 
VJ door win pad dome, Yet he could hor Be brought to acknowlege, u *7 

Vitruvyius ranks eurythmia among the eſſential parts of ar- | the body of Jeſus Chriſt was conſubſtantial with ours. 

chitecture: he deſcribes it as conſiſting in the beauty of the] In effect, he did not ſeem quite ſteady and conſiſtent in hi The ; 


F* conſtruction „ Or aſſemblage, of the ſeveral parts of the work ; ; | 


which renders its aſpect, or whole appearance, graceful :.e. gr. 
when the height correſponds to the breadth, and the breadth 
to the length, &c. | een 

From theſe three ideas, or deſigns, 'viz. orthography, ſce- 
© nc phy, and profile, it is, that ſame eurythmy, majeſtica, 
c — venuſta ſpecies ædiſicii, do reſults which creates that 


< agreeable harmony between the ſeveral dimenſions ; ſo as |. | 
© wherein that Jeſuit endeavours to unfold all the ſentiment 
en,, RE | 


© nothing; ſeems diſproportionate, too long for this, or too | 
| © bread for that, but correſponds in a juſt and regular ſymme- 
* $ try, and conſent o Ie 


Account of Archit. &c. 


* EUSEBIANS, a denomination-given'to*the ſe of Arians, 44 


nr ccount of the favour and countenance which Euſebius, 
> -biſhop of Cæſarea, ſhewed and procured for them, at their 
 fuſt riſe. See ARIANS. OI EG Re WT AER bs 
 EUSTATHIANS, a name given to the catholics of Antioch, | 
in the IVth century; on occaſion of their refuſal to acknow- 


lege any other biſhop beſide St. Euſtathius, depoſed by the | 
%, , . upwards of 360 prelates, did not ſtop 
The denomination was given them during the epiſcopate of | Eu 


Paulinus, whom the Arians ſubſtituted to 8. Euſtathius, about 
Io wh the year 330. when they began to hold their aſſemblies apart. 


About the year 350. Leontius of Phrygia, called the Eunuch, |. 


„ - who was an. Arian, and was put in the ſee, of Antioch, de- 


©--- Fred the Euſtathians to perform their ſervice in his church; 


before the union; which was apparently a conſequence he den 

from the principles of the Platonic philoſophy, which ſuppole 
a a pre-exiltence of ſouls: accordingly, he believed that . 
ſoul of Jeſus Chriſt had been united to the divinity befor 


f all the parts with the whole. Evelyn's | This h 
Eg | ſtantinople, by Flavian, in 448. and re-examined, 
minated, in the general council of Chalcedon, in 451. 


Jieſus Chriſt; but inſiſted ſtrenuo 0 ren 
- equivocations, the) muſt add theſe terms, with 


in; 'which occaſioned great diſorders ; ſeveral 


which they accepting, the church of Antioch ſerved indiffer- | 


eutly, both the Arians, and Catholics, ” 


ſentiments ; for he appeared to allow of two natures, ene 


the incarnation ; but then he allowed no diſtinction of natue 
in Jeſus Chriſt, ſince his incarnation. ' | 
See the diſſertation of Fa. Hardouin, de ſacraments altar 


This hereſy was firſt condemned in a fynod held at 2 
and fl 


legates of pope Leo, who aſſiſted thereat, maintainech 
it was not enough to define, that there were two natuy 


changed, or confounded, or divided. r 
But this decree of the council of Chalcedon, at which " 
Eutychianiſm : ſome biſhops of Egypt, who had attend 
ee upon their return, proclaimed openly, he 


x on 1 | ; tte 
St. Cyril had been condemned, and Neftorius Jab, " 


pretence of contending for the ſeritiments of St. Cyr i, 0 ' 
no ſcruple of weakening the authority of the council of 


cedon. 5 | | at 
The hereſy of the Eutychians, which made a ver) Ne 


E XA 


branches. Nicephorus makes mention of no fewer than 
e ſus Chriſt, a phantom, or appearance of fleſh, 
buting Wy 1. othets T heode/ians, from Theodoſius, bi- 
and * Alexandria: others Jacobites, from one James, Ja- 
4s, of Syriaz which branch eſtabliſhed itſelf principally in 
Auma, where it ſtill ſubſiſts. | 


Ame were called Acephali, d. d. without bead; and Seve- 


a . * 
ee hal were, ſubdivided into five factons, viz. Apnacte, 
ho attributed ſome ignorance to J eſus Chriſt: the followers of 
ga Made, dat b. the Mack Gaile chus called from 
the place where they were aſſembled: r A048: nnd 


Cnouites. 
half Eunomian 3 which aroſe at Conſtantinople, in the 4th 


. a matter of mighty controverſy among the Eu- 
— 3 nt or no the Son of God 
knew the laſt d and hour of the world, particularly with 
regd to that * iv in. the goſpel of St. Matthew, c. xxiv. | 
yer. 36+ or, rather, that in St. Mark, xiii. 32. where it is 
exprelſed, that the Son did not know it, but the Father only ; 
ychius. made no ſcruple to maintain, even in writing, that 
"the Son did know it : which ſentiment diſpleaſing the leaders 
if the Eunomian party, he ſeparated from them, and made 
2 journey to Eunomius, who was then in Ute. , Gets | 
That heretic acquieſced fully in Eutychius's doctrine, that 
the Son was not ignorant of any thing the Father knew; 
and admitted him to his communion 3. Eunomius dying ſoon 
after, the chief of the Eunomians at Conſtantinople refuſed to 
amt Eutychius; who, upon this, formed a particular ſect 
of ſuch as adhered to him, called Eutychians. LW 
This fame Eutychius, with one Theophronius, as was faid 
x in Sozomen's time, were the occaſions of all the changes made | 
e from by the Eunomians in the adminiſtration of baptiſm; which 
meters conſiſted, according to Nicephorus, in only uſing one immer- 
adde of fon, and not doing it in the name of the Trinity, but in me- 
mere ory of the death of Jeſus Chriüt. 
Nicephorus calls the chief of that ſect, not Eutychius, but 
Eupſychius, and his followers Eunomioeupfychians. 


3 and 119 5 
7 IWRY, an office in the king's houſhold, where they take. care 


d aro- 


a | T5 
EXACHORD. See the article HExacuoRd. 
EXACTION, - in law, a wrong done by an, officer, or one 


for that which the law allows not. | „ 
- The difference between exaction, and extorſion, conſiſts in 
this; that extorſion is, where the officer takes more than his 
due; and exaction, where he wreſts a fee, or reward, where 
none is due. 1 Z S 
[LXAGON, See the article HEx acon. 


foreign, uſeleſs, and even pernicious, is taken from the 
5 6 The word 18 Greek, eZoupso15 ; which ſignifies the ſame. 
The err is performed two ways ;—by extraction, when 
8 the body is drawn out of the ſame.— 
Aud by detraction, when ſomething is taken away, that had 


Tour, Sc. a 5 | e 
INAGGERATION ®, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby we 
enlarge, or heighten things; making them appear more than 
they really are, whether as to goodneſs, badneſs, or. other 

— | ren Wwe] 
Ike word is formed of the Latin exaggero, I exaggerate ; 


vation of earth. 


wherein they are loaded too much, or marked too 
— whether in reſpect of the deſign, or the co- 
Lnxgeraring differs from caricatouring; in that the latter 
hererts, or gives a turn to the features, c. of a face, which 
bey had not; whereas the former only improves, or height- 
an, upon what they had. 1 | ; 
Ide latter is a kind of burleſque on the object, and is generally 


ens. The painter is obliged to have recourſe to an exaggera- 
| tor of colours, both on noe of the ſurface of his ground, 


the diſtance of his work, and of time, and the air, which di- 


geb throughout the Eaſt, at length became divided into = 


an from a monk called Severus, who ſeized on the ſee of 
5 


fyTYCHIANS was alſo che name of another ſect, half 1 | 


been introduced into. the body, from without. See LiTHo- 


OY 


EAcceratION, in painting, is a method of repreſenting' 


of the linen for the king's table; lay the cloth, and ſerve | 
wp water in ſilver ewwers after dinner: whence the office takes | 


ts name. . py 7 | 
an EXACERBATION, the fame as paroxyſn. See Pa- 


pretending to have authority ; in taking a reward, or fee, 


*, in chirurgery, an operation whereby ſomething 


[ 


| 


' 


43 


ich is a compound of ex, and agger, a mound, or ele- 


| 


4 


"ant to ridicule; the former is uſually an exalting or en- 
bang of the beauties of the object, beyond what nature al · 


4 


4 


A 
C 


4 
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geration muſt be conducted in ſuch manner, as not to put the 
objects out of their natural characters. De Piles. 


rh * ſome called ſchematici, or apparentes, as only attri- EXALTATION,; Elevation, is chiefly uſed in a figurative 


ſenſe, for the raiſing or advancing a perſon to ſome eccleſi- 

_ aſtical dignity ; and, particularly, to the papacy, _ 

The term exaltation is, in ſome meaſure, appropriated to the 
ope ; and expreſſes his inauguration, coronation, taking 


| _ poſſeſſion, and the beginning of his pontificate. 
EXALTATION of the Groſs, EXALTATIO C&Ucis, is a feaſt 


of the Romith church, 'held on the 14th of September; in 
memory, as is generally ſuppoſed, of this, That the emperor 
Hleraclius brought back the true croſs of Jeſus Chriſt on his 
ſhoulders, to the place on mount Calvary from which it had 
been carried away fourteen years before, by Coſroes, king of 


emperor Phocas. | hs 
The croſs was delivered up by a treaty of peace made with 


Siroe, Coſroes's ſon. The inſtitution of this peace is common- 


ly ſaid to have been ſignalized by a miracle; in that Heraclius 
could not ſtir out of Jeruſalem with the croſs, while he had 
the imperial veſtments on, enriched with gold, and precious 
ſtones ; but bore it, with eaſe, in a common dreſs. 


feaſt, of the fame denomination, obſerved both in the Greek 
and Latin churches, on occaſion of what our Saviour ſaid in 


draw all men unto me. And again, in ch. viii. ver. 28. 
When ye have exalted, or lifted up, the Son of man, then ſhall 
know that I am he. Fa. Du Soulier aſſures us, that M. 

Chaſtelain was of opinion, this feaſt had been inſtituted, at 
leaſt at Jeruſalem, 240 years before Heraclius. 


The feaſt of the dedication of the temple built by Conſtan- 
tine was held, ſays Nicephorus, on the 14th of September, 

the day the temple had been conſecrated on, in the year 335. 

and this feaſt was alſo called, the exaltation of the croſs, by 


in manner of a pulpit, called by the Grecks, the facred 
* myſteries of God, or the holineſs of Ged, and there hoiſt up 
the croſs, for all the people to ſee it. 


* 


elevating, . purifying, ſubtilizing, or perſecting, any natural 
body, its principles and parts; alſo the quality, or diſpoſition, 
which bodies acquire by ſuch operation. 5 
The term exaltation is peculiarly affected by the chymiſts 
and alchemiſts; who, imagining it to have ſome extra- 
ordinary emphaſis, are employing it at every turn.—Moſt ſul- 
e matters, much exalted, are obſerved to be of a red 
colour. 1 e 
It is this exaltation of the ſulphurous part in ſtrawberries, 
that gives them their agreeable, vinous taſte. Lemery.—A 
entle and temperate heat of the body exalts and diſengages 
To more volatile parts of our food, and diſpoſes them for nu- 
trition. | ND e | 
EXALTATION, in aſtrology, is a dignity which a planet ac- 
quires in certain ſigns, or parts, of the zodiac; which dignity 
is ſuppoſed to give it an extraordinary virtue, efficacy, and 
influence. — The oppoſite ſign, or part of the zodiac, is called 
the dejection of the planet. e 
Thus, the 15th degree of Cancer, is the exaltation of Ju- 
piter, according to Albumazar, by reaſon it was the aſcendant 
of that planet at the time of the creation: that of the ſun is 
in the 19th degree of Aries; and its dejection in Libra: 
that of the moon is in Taurus, &c, —Ptolemy gives the reaſon 
hereof in his firſt book de quadrup. © © | 


\ 


EXAMEN, or ExAMINATION, an exact and careful ſearc 


or inquiry, in order to. diſcover the truth, or falſhood, of 4 
_— TS 5 | | 
The way of authority is, without compariſon, more eaſy, and 

better proportioned to the reach and capacity of ſimple man, 
than the way of diſcuſſion and examen. Nicole. ; 

Such a perſon had his-houſe robbed ; and has made a ſevere 


If-Ex AMINATION is a point much inſiſted on by divines, and, 
particularly, the antient fathers, by way of preparation to 
repentance. 8. Ignatius reduces it to five points; viz. 1%, A 


Se 


of grace and light, to know and diſtinguiſh' our fins. 3*, A 
running over all our actions, occupations, thoughts, and 
words, in order to learn what has been, offenſive to God. 
4, A begging of pardon, and conceiving a ſincere forrow 
for having diſpleaſed him. And, 5*, Making a firm reſolu- 
tion not to offend him any more; and taking the neceſſary 
precautions to preſerve ourſelves from it. 
EXAMILION, c. See the article Hex amiLron, c. 
EXAMINERS, in chancery, are two officers, whole buſineſs 
is to examine, on oath, the witneſſes produced on both ſides, 
apon ſuch interrogatories as the parties to the ſuit do exhibit 


aſh and weaken the force of the colours: but this exag- 
| yy” | 0 


| for the purpoſe. 


Perſia,” at his taking of Jeruſalem, under the reign of the 


But, long before the empire of Heraclius, there had been a h 


St. John xii. 32. And I, if I be exalted, or lifted up, will. 


| reaſon it was a ceremony therein, for the biſhop of Jeruſalem 
do aſcend a high place, built by Conſtantine for that purpoſe, 


EXALTATION, in phyſics, denotes the act, or operation, of 


1 — 


examination of all his domeſtics, to find out the criminal. A 
ſtudent ſtands a rigorous examination to be admitted to a oe 
1 gre of maſter, bachelor, doctor, Sc. en 


returning of thanks to God for his benefits. 2% A begging 


1 E. . 
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EXAMPTE, in rhetoric, denotes an imperfe& kind of in- 


EXAN THEMA“, KZANOHMA, in medicine, a preter- 
natural eruption, or effloreſcence on the ſkin. _ 
| * The word is formed of the Greek eZar92«, eferve/co, Mo- 


* 
* 


* % 

% 
» - 
4 


in quality of vicars, or rather prefects, to defend that part of | 
Italy which was yet under their obedience ; pen N the 


with that of Rome, were all that was left the emperors. 
treatiſe, de N Philoſophiz ; appointed in 568. by 


and ende wh 
- Ravenna was taken by the Lombard king Aſtulphus, or 
Fa. Papebroch, in his Propyleum ad Ade Sant. Mai, has“ 
2 diſſertation on the power and office of the exarch of Italy, 
in the election and ordination of the pope. f 


; - a deſcendant of the illuſtrious houſe of Montboiſſier; created 
him, we ſay, exarch of the whole kingdom of way 3 
Italy, 


particularly in the city of Ravenna. Meneſtrier. Hi/t. de 
+ Fo A R 


name exarchus to the choragus, or maſter of the ſingers, in 
the antient chorus's, or him who ſung firſt : the word «gx«, 


'EXARCH of a dioceſe was, antiently, the ſame with Primate, — 


ExARCH alſo denotes an officer, Rill ſubſiſting in the Greek 


patriarch, whoſe office it is to viſit the provinces allotted him, 
in order to inform himſelf of the lives and manners of the 

nizance of eccleſiaſtical cauſes ; the manner 
divine ſervice; the adminiſtration of the ſacra- 


- clergy; take 
of celebrating 


4 


monaſtical diſcipline; affairs of marriages, divorces, &c. 
_ larly, as to what regards the collectin the ſame. . 


E. 
7 
* 


XARCH is alſo uſed, in the eaſtern church antiquity, for a 


-. EXARTICULATION,, a diſlocation of ſome. of the jointed 


EXCALCEATION, Diſcalceation, or the act of putting off 


right to ſummon him into a court of juſtice; and, upon his | 
. refuſal, 1 excalceate him, i. e. pull off one of his ſhoes, 

i | is face: which were both actions of great igno- 

miny among that people. 73 FOG <4 


E 


. EXCAVATION *, the act of hollo 


| ® The word is originally Latin, Excawvatio; formed of ex, 


on 

* 

* under 
* - 


WC 


duction, or augmentation ; whereby it is proved, that a thing 
which has happened on ſome other occaſion, will happen 
again, on the preſent one, from the ſimilitude of the caſes : 


As, < The war of the Thebans, againſt their neighbours the | 


% Phocians, was ruinous; conſequently, that of the Athe- 
<< -nians, againſt their neighbours, will likewiſe be fatal.“ 


reſco, I flower, or work out. 
Exanthimata are of two kinds; the one only a diſcolouring of 
the ſkin; ſuch are the meaſles, the purple ſpots in ma- 
lignant fevers, &c.—The other are little eminences, or pa- 
P 


læ, ſtanding out from the ſkin: ſuch are puſtules, ſmall-| 
„ 3 Ur 4 t 
EXARCH, Exarcnvs, in antiquity, an appellation 


| wen, 
by the emperors of the eaſt, to certain officers ſent into Italy, 


city of Ravenna, againſt the Lombards, who had m 
ſelves maſters of the greateſt part of the reſt. WA 
The reſidence of the exarch was at Ravenna; which city, 


The firſt exarch was the patrician Boetius, famous for his 


the younger Juſtin. - The exarchs ſubſiſted about 185 years; 
in Eutychius; under whoſe exarchate the city of 


Aſtolphus. 


. - q 


The emperor Frederic created Heraclius, archbiſhop of Lyons, 
a dignity, till that time unknown any-where, but in 
Homer, Philo, and other antient authors, give, likewiſe, the 


or «gow, ſignifying equally to begin, and to command. 


This dignity was inferior to the patriarchal, yet greater than 
the metropolitan. 


church; being, a kind of pr or legate a latere of the 


ments, particularly confeſſion ; the obſervance of the canons ; 


but, above all, to take account of the ſeveral revenues which 
the patriarch receives from ſeveral churches; and, particu- 


The exarch, after having greatly enriched himſelf in his poſt, 
frequently riſes to the patriarchate itſelf. 


general, or ſuperior over ſeveral monaſteries ; -the ſame 


that we otherwiſe call archimandrite, being exempted, by | 

the patriarch of Conſtantinople, from the juriſdiction of the 

. biſhops; as are now the generals of the Romiſh monaſtic | 
R | 


In 493. Sebas was eſtabliſhed exarch, or chief, of all the an- 
chorets within the territory of Jeruſalem. Du Bois. | 


bones; or a breach of articulation. 


See LUXATION, and 
DisLoCATI1oON. 8 | 3 


Among the Hebrews there was a particular law, whereby a 
widow, whom her huſband's brother refuſed to „ had a 


and ſpit in 


bo 


The houſe. of the perſon who had unde e them, was, 
thenceforward, called, the houſe of the ade, 3 
XCAMBIATOR. See EscamBiaToR, and ExchANOR. 

t ing, or digging a ca- 
„ooo 

and cavu¹, hollow ; or cavea, a pit, . 

The excavation of the foundations of a building, by the Ita- 
lians called cavatione, is ſettled, by Palladio, at a ſixth part 
of the height of the whole building ; unleſs there be cellars 


EXCELLENCY, a quality or title of honour. ; 
baſſadors, and other perſons, who are not qu : 
of highneſs, as not being princes; and yet are to 
above the other inferior dignities. 
In England, and France, the title is now peculiar 
ſadors ; but it is very common in Germany ang os embal. 
it was firſt appropriated to, were the princes of the lud 
the ſeveral royal houſes; but they quitted it for that of h of 
neſs, upon ſeveral great lords aſſuming excellency. ok high. 
The embaſſadors have only borne it ſince the year 1 
Henry IV. of France, ſent the duke de Nevers 593 whe; 
to the pope; where he was firſt complimented with exc Nader 
After that, the ſame appellation was given to all th ellen. 
embaſſadors reſiding at chat court: from whence the © other 
ſpread through the other courts. 'Prathice 
The embaſſadors of Venice have only had it ſince the year 


1636. when the emperor, and king of Spain, conſentel t 


The exniiders of the coanned heads du 
e em ors crowned heads diſpute the 9;c; 
title to the embaſſadors from the princes of lay, * that 
practice is not eſtabliſhed. ee 
The court of Rome never allows the quality of excell-ncy to: 
embaſſador who is a churchman, as judging it a ſecular 5 
The common rules and meaſures of excellexcy are 2 litt!e ; 
ried, with reſpect to the court of Rome. The embaſſag.. 
of France, at Rome, antiently give the title of excellency tal 
the relations of the pope then reigning ; to the conſtable C 
lonna; to the duke de Bracciano, and the eldeſt ſons of a 
thoſe lords; as alſo the dukes Savelli, Ceſarini, Cc. Bu 
they are now more reſerved in this reſpect; though they fil 
treat all the Roman princeſſes with excellency, 
The court of Rome, in their turn, and the Roman prince 
beſtow the ſame title on the chancellor, miniſters, and fecte 
- taries of ſlate, and preſidents of the ſovereign courts 0 
France; the preſidents of the councils in Spain; the chance 
lor of Poland; and thoſe on the firſt dignities of other fate 
i they be not eccleſiaſtics, 
The word excellency was, antiently, a title of kings and em 
perors; accordingly, Anaſtaſius the library-keeper calls Chall 
_ his excellency. The fame title is ſtill given to the ſenate 
of Venice; where, after ſaluting the doge under the title « 
ſereniſſimo, the ſenators are addreſſed to under your excellence 
The Liber Diurnus Pontif. Rom. gives the title excellenc t 
The Italians and French have improved on ſimple excellng 
and made excellent iſſimo, and excellentiſſime; which have bei 
| beſtowed on certain popes, kings, &c, | 
EXCELSIS. See GLORIA in excelſis. | | 
EXCENTRIC, in geometry, is applied where two circles, 
ſpheres, though contained, in ſome meaſure, within excl 
other, yet have not the ſame centre ; and, conſequently, ar 
nor parallel; in oppoſition to concentric, where they are pa 
rallel, having one and the ſame common centre. 
The ſun's orbit is excentric, with regard to the globe of 0 
earth: Mars is very excentric, with regard to the ſun; that! 
his motion is about a very different centre. 
EXCENTRIC, in the new aſtronomy, or excentric circl, | 
circle; as PD AE (Tab. Aſtronom. fig. 1.) deſcribed fron 
the centre of the orbit of the planet C, with half thea 
CE, as a radius. i Bs 
EXCENTRIC, or excentric circle, in the antient Ptolemaic att 
nomy, was the very orbit of the planet itſelf, which it w. 
ſuppoſed to deſcribe about the earth; and which was cl 
ceived excentric thereto ; called alſo the deferent. dee Di 
ERENT. . 1 Ts 
lieu of excentric circles round the earth, the modem 
make the planets deſcribe elliptic orbits round the ſun; whic 
accounts for all the irregularities of their motions, and ths 
8 diſtances from the earth, &c. more juſtly ando 
Sa of the EXCENTRIC, is an arch of the excenffi dra 
as AK, intercepted between the aphelion A, and the "g 
line K L, which, paſſing through the centre of the planet 
is drawn. perpendicularly to the line of the apſides AP, F 
ExcegnTRIC Equation, in the old aſtronomy, is an angle 15 
by a line drawn from the centre of the earth, with * 
drawn from the centre of the excentric, to the body, wy f 
of any planet; the ſame with the proſthaphereſis ; Ae , 
to the difference (accounted in an arch of the ecliptic) 
tween the ſun's, or a planet's, real, and apparent place: . 
ExcenTRic Place of a planet, in its orbit, is the place W 
the planet is ſeen from the ſun. See PLACE. . 
ExcENnTRIC Place, in the ecliptic, is the point of te erg 
to which the planet, viewed from the ſun, is referred. 
coincides with the heliocentric place. ' e 
EXCENTRICITY, the diſtance between the cent 
circles, or ſpheres, which have not the ſame centſe 


Y 


ExctenTRIcCITY, in the old aſtronomy, is the diſtance, 


ground, in which caſe he would have it ſomewhat 


more. See FounDaATION, 
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Tlat tlie ſive planets have ſuch an excentricity, is allowell on | 
1 Pes and 1 * evinced from ſeveral conſiderations; 


the carth, in ſome parts thereof they are nearer us, and in 
* more remote — But as to the excentricities of the ſun 
"nd moon, ſome diſpute has been made. | 
The moderns many of them hold, that the ſun and moon ap- 
r ſometimes larger, and ſometimes leſs; not that they are 
nearer- us at one time than another, but becauſe they are 
iewed through different columns of air, which, producing a 
4#rence in the refraction of their light, may occaſion thoſe 
ifferent appearances. Accordingly, we find very ſudden al- 
trations of the apparent magnitude of the moon; where no- 
thing but a change in the air can take place, 
Thus Kepler, on the 2d of March, in the year 1 588. found 
the moon's apparent diameter 31 minutes, preſently after 32 
2% than 30“ 33 and the preceding day it had been 33. And 
in, on the 22d of February, 1591. he obſerved the moon's 
Jameter twice 31“, fix times 32/, ſeven times 33', and ſix 
1 2h}, | 5 
They 200, that when the ſun and moon are in the ſouthern 
and conſequently lower, being then ſeen through a longer 
column of denſe air, they muſt appear bigger: conſequently, 
in the winter-time, when the ſun is in capricorn, being ſeen 
through a greater quantity of air, he muſt appear larger than 
in ſummer, when, being nearer our zenith, the quantity of 
air he is ſeen through is leſſer, And the like may be ſaid of 
the moon, : 
But others take the excentricities of the ſun and moon to be 
ſufficiently proved, both from eclipſes; from the moon's 
greater and leſs parallax, at the ſame diſtance from the zenith ; 
and from the ſun's being obſerved to continue longer in the 
northern hemiſphere, than in the ſouthern ; viz. 186 or 187 
days in the firſt, and only 178 or 179 days in the latter. 
ExceNTRICITY, in the new aſtronomy, is the diſtance of the 
centre of the orbit of a planet, as C, from the centre of the 
ſun 8, i. e. the diſtance between the centre of the ellipſis and 
the focus thereof: called alſo imple or ſingle excentricity. 
Diuble EXCENTRICITY, is the diſtance between the two foci 
in the ellipſis; which is equal to twice the ſingle excentri- 


city. | 

To find the excentricity of the ſun: ſince the ſun's greateſt 
apparent ſemidiameter is to his leaſt, as 32/ 43” to 31” 38”, 
or as 1963” to 1898“; the ſun's greateſt diſtance from the 


earth will be to his leaſt, as 1963 to 1898. Since then 


I+SA=PA= 3861 (Tab. Aron. fig. 1.) ; the radius of 
the excentric CP will be found 1930: and conſequently 
C=PC—PS= 32. Wherefore, CP being 100000, CS 
will be found = 1658. | . 
Hence, as the earth's excentricity SC is ſcarce the ſixteenth 
part of the radius of the excentric CP; the earth's elliptic or- 
bit does not deviate much from a circular one. So that it is 
no wonder a calculus, made on the foot of an excentric circle, 
ſhould anſwer near enough to obſervation. And ſince the 
excentricity, determined from the difference of the apparent 
dameters (in obſerving; which, an error of ſome minutes 
cannot eaſily be avoided), does not ſeem exact enough; no- 
thing hinders but that the excentricity, and the place of the 


circle, | 1 
INCEPTION, ſomething reſerved, or ſet aſide, and not in- 
Cuded in a rule. 297 | 8 
tis become proverbial, that there is no rule without an 
«tion; intimating, that it is impoſſible to comprehend all 
the particular caſes under one and the ſame maxim. But it 
i dangerous following the exception preferably to the rule, 
XCEPTION, in law, is a ſtop or ſtay to an action. 
© term is uſed indifferently both in the civil, and common 
and in each, exceptions are divided into dilatory and per- 
2 > | 
Exception, in a general ſenſe, includes all the kinds of de- 
ace, or vindication, which a perſon, againſt whom a pro- 
8 brought, makes uſe of to prevent or retard its 


Te civilians reckon three kinds of exceptions 3 viz. declina- 


coming to an iſſue; and peremptory, which are proper and 
bent allegations, founded _—_ preſcription that ſtands 
Brat ndant; as want of age, or other quality, in 
Gin, 3 or other matter, that may be decided without en- 
Wopbore a full diſcuſſion of the merits of the cauſe, _ 
Herr- VE Conjunttions, See the article CONJUNCTION. 

hy TIvg Propoſitions, are thoſe wherein ſomething is affirmed 

a whole ſubſect, abating ſome one of the parts thereof, 


I . or particle of exception. 
9 


apogee, may be determined on the hypotheſis of the excentric | 


— whereby the authority of che judge, or court, is diſal- 
Wed ; dilatory, intended to defer, or prevent the thing from | 


en is excepted by a particle, thence called an exceptive 


EXC 


© Platoniſts, held God to be corporeal. Covetouſneſs is inex- 


© cuſable in reſpe& of every thing, but time.” 


turn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mer- | EXCESS is diſtinguiſhed into natural and moral: the rt, is 


a part whereby one qnantity is greater than another. — Ihus, 
we lay, this line is longer than that; but the exceſs is incon- 
ſiderable. | | 
The latter, is an intemperance, or going beyond the juſt 
bounds and meaſures preſcribed for any thing. Thus, we 


K 185 exceſs in wine, women, c. is prejudicial to the health. 


-HANGE, Permutation; an agreement, whereby one 
thing is trucked, or given for another: 
The firſt commerce carried on among men, was by exchange; 
people furniſhing each other mutually with what things they 
wanted: but. ſuch exchanges were clogged with two conſider- 
able difficulties. 1%, On account of the unequal values of 
_ commodities: and 2, In that every body had not juſt what 
might accommodate him he would exchange withal. 
To remove theſe inconveniencies, money was invented for a 
common medium; and inſtead of exchanging, buying and ſell- 
ing was introduced. | | 
Yet there are nations among whom the primitive way of 
exchange ſtill obtains: and even among the moſt civilized 
people, there are frequent occaſions, whereon they have re- 
courſe to this method.—Such, for inſtance, is the trade of ſe- 
veral cities of the north, and Baltic ſea; where the French 
exchange their wines and brandies, for woods, metals, hemps, 
and furs, | | 
The commerce of bills of exchange is, itſelf, a mere trading 
by exchange; a truck of money for money ; of money, for 
inſtance, which J have here at London, for what a merthant, 
or banker, has at Venice, Rome, Amſterdam, or Conſtan- 
tinople. In this ſenſe, | ; | 
EXCHANGE properly denotes the buſineſs, or trade of money, as 
carried on between one place and another, by means of bills 
of exchange, i. e. by giving money in one city, and receiving 
a bill to intitle the giver to receive the value in another city. 
See BILL of Exchange. 5 
There is alſo another ſpecies called dry exchange, cambium ſiocum, 
or wſurer's exchange, which conſiſts in giving money at one 
place, to be repaid it, after a certain time, in the ſame place, 
with a certain ſum over, which is uſually more than common 
intereſt, | | 
The ceremony of a real exchange is obſerved in this fictitious 
kind, which is only a method of borrowing money.—The 
| borrower draws a bill of exchange on any imaginary perfon, 
perhaps at Amſterdam, at the price the exchange then goes at, 
and delivers it to the lender. After the time affixed comes a 


change of the money from thence to London ; all which, with 
coſts, beſides a deduCtion perhaps at the making of the bar- 
gain, muſt the borrower pay. | | 5 
EXCHANGE is alſo uſed for the profit, which a merchant, ne- 
gotiant, or broker, makes of a ſum of money received, and for 
which a bill of exchange is drawn payable in ſome other place, 
and by ſome other perſon; for the intereſt of his money, or 
the ſalary and reward of his negotiation. = 5 
This profit is exceedingly various; being ſometimes 2, ſome- 
times 3, 4, or even 10 and 15 per cent. according as the al- 
loy of the ſpecies differs, or as money is more or leſs plentiful, 
or bills of exchange more or leſs ſcarce, in the places. — This 


tile and mix d exchange, | | 
The price of exchange is regulated according to the courſe of 
the place where the bill is drawn, or that of the place where 
the remittance is to be made: ſome pretend that it is the city 
of Lyons gives the law, or rule, for the price of exchange, to 
molt of the other cities of Europe. N 
The word exchange, according to ſome, is derived from that 
perpetual alteration obſerved in the price of this exchange, which 
is ſometimes higher, and ſometimes lower; there being ſome- 
times ſomewhat to get, and ſometimes to loſe, thereby; and 
ſometimes nothing to be either got or loſt: as is the caſe when 
the exchange is at fa. | | | 
From this diverſity in the price of exchange, ariſes that com- 
mon proverb, The exchange, and the wind, are often varying. 
—But the more natural way of deriving the word exchange 
is from this, that a man here exchanges his money for a bill : 
or that he changes preſent money for abſent money; or 
changes his debtor.  _ | | 
Exchange is not to be looked om as a loan; from which it differs, 
in that in the one, the riſque, or danger, lies on the perſon 
who borrows; and in the other, on him who lends. It like- 
wiſe differs from intereſt, in that ay is not paid in pro- 
portion to the time, which intereſt is. See INTEREST. 
EXCHANGE is alſo uſed in diverſe places for the profit allowed 
for exchanging one ſort, or ſpecies, of money for another. 


pure exchange, &c. | | | 
EXCHANGE is ſometimes alſo uſed for the agio, or profit allowed 
for the moneys advanced in any one's behalf. See A010. 


56. CMAu 8. 


es, J Ne all che ſeQs of the antient philoſophers, except the 


| | 3 EXCHANGES 


proteſt from Amſterdam for waa; br with the re-ex- 


kind is ordinarily called real exchange, and ſometimes mercan- 


This is particularly called ſmall exchange, natural exchange, 


Rome, in the year of the city 259. 493 years before our Sa- 


| ExcHANGE-Brokers, are perſons who make it their buſineſs to 


ExcuAante alſo denotes a public place, in moſt conſiderable 
cities, wherein the merchants, negotiants, agents, bankers, 


brokers, interpreters, and other perſons concerned in com- 


merce, meet, on certain days, and at certain times thereof ; 
to confer, and treat together of matters relating to exchanges, 
remittances, payments, adventures, aſſurances, freightments, 
and other mercantile negotiations both by land and fea. 
In Flanders, Holland, and ſeveral cities of France, theſe 
places are called burſes ; at Paris and Lyons, places de change 3 
and in the hanſe towns, colleges of merchants. 
'Theſe aſſemblies are held with ſo much exactneſs, and mer- 
chants and negotiants are ſo indiſpenſably required to attend at 
them ; that a perſon's abſence alone, makes him be ſuſpected 
of a failure or bankruptcy. | | f 
The moſt conſiderable exchanges in Europe, are that of Am- 
ſterdam; and that of London, called the Royal Exchange. 
See RoYAL Exchange. | 1 
That of Antwerp was little inferior to either of them; till the 
port of that city was rendered impracticable by the Hollanders, 
to bring the commerce thereof to themſelves. 
Even in the time of the antient Romans &, there were places 
for the merchants to meet, in moſt of the conſiderable cities 
of the empire. That ſaid by ſome to have been built at 


viour, under the conſulate of Appius Claudius, and Publius 
Servilius, was called collegium mercatorum; whereof it is pre- 
tended there are ſtill ſome remains, called by the modern 
Romans laggia, the lodge; and now, uſually, the place of St. 
George. | mw” 


This notion of a Roman exchange is ſuppoſed to be founded on | 


the authority of Livy ; whoſe words are as follow ; viz. Cer- 
tamen conſulibus inciderat, uter dedicaret Mercurii ædem. Sena- 
tus a ſe rem ad populum rejecit : utri eorum dedicatio juſſu populi 
data efſet, eum praefſe annone, mercatorum collegium inſtituere 
juffit. Liv. lib. 2.— But it muſt be here remarked, that collegium 
never ſignified a building for a ſociety in the purer ages of the 
Latin tongue: ſo that. collegium mercatorum inflituere muſt 


not be rendered to build an exchange for the merchants, but 


to incorporate the merchants into a company. As Mercury 
was the god of traffick, this ædes Mercurii ſeems to have 
been chiefly defigned for the devotions of this company or 
corporation. 25 a 1 


ExCHANGE, in law, denotes the compenſation which the war- 
rantor muſt make the warrantee, value for value, if the land 
warranted be recovered from the warrantee. Bracton. I. II. 
See WARRANTRY. . . | 

The king's EXCHANGE, is the place appointed by the king for 


exchange of plate, or bullion for the king's coin. See Bur- 


LION. 8 U | 
Theſe places have formerly been diverſe; but now there is 


only one, viz. that of the tower of London, joined with the 


mint. | 
Bill of EXCHANGE, is a writing given by a merchant, or other 
negotiant, to procure a ſum of money to be paid the bearer 
thereof, in ſome diſtant place; in conſideration of a like ſum 


paid the writer, by the perſon in whoſe behalf the bill is] 


drawn. See BILL of exchange. | | | 
| What we call re- exchange, is the due, or przmium of a ſecond 
exchange, when a bill is proteſted. See RE-EXCHANGE. 


know the alteration of the courſe of exchange, to inform 
merchants how it goes, and to notify to thoſe who have 
money to receive or pay beyond ſea, who are proper perſons 
for the exchanging and doing there. | 
When the matter is accompliſhed, that is, the money paid, 
they are to have for brokage 2 ſhillings per 100 pound ſter- 
ling. Though of late, the humour of gaining, and dealing 


in ſtocks, hath ſo prodigiouſly increaſed the number of perſons | 


who act as brokers, that their buſineſs, and their pay, is very 
uncertain. FED 
EXCHANGERS are thoſe who return money beyond ſea, by 
bills of exchange, &c. called antiently alſo excambiators, and 
fince remitters. | | 
EXCHEQUER , or ſimply CueqQues, originally denotes a 
cheſs-board ; or a frame divided into 64 ſquares, of two co- 
any, whereon to play at draughts, cheſs, &c. See CHEss, 
& | | 
The word is formed from the French eſchequier, which, ſig- 
nifies the ſame. Hence, trees are ſaid to be planted cheguer- 
_ Wile, in guincuncem, when diſpoſed ſo as to form diverſe ſquares 
repreſenting a chequer, | 


ExCHEQUER is more particularly uſed for a chamber, or apart- 


ment, in Weſtminſter-hall, conſiſting of two parts; the 


court of exchequer, and the lower exchequer, | 

Court of ExcugQueR, is a court wherein are tried all cauſes 
relating to the king's treaſury, or revenue; as, touching ac- 
counts, diſburſements, cuſtoms, fines, Ac. 


It conſiſts of ſeven judges, viz. the lord treaſurer, the chan- 


Cebllor of the excheguer, the lord chief baron, and three other 
barons of the ercheguer, with one curſitor baron. 
The lord chief baron is the principal judge of the court. See 
BARONS of the exchequer. | EE : | 


The court of exchequer is divided into two: the one of law 
the other of equity. Log 


- 


| 


4 
* 


| 


EXC 


All judicial proceedings; according to law . 
baronibus only : but the court of quit held wo 
* 


5 Cram 


chamber, is coram theſaurario, cancellario. b . Cequer. 0 
— - treaſurer, ne and 8 whe baku; be. 1 
or a long time after the conqueſt, there ſat j 0 
both ſpiritual and temporal "th of the owl 1 exchequer, 50 
times, there have ſat in their places other judges In ot later othe 
no peers of the realm, yet retain the original denomj 9, tough The 
The common opinion of out hiſtorians is, that thi NG yenu 
erected by William the Conqueror, ſoon after "fon = men 
tained the kingdom]; and that it took its form, q 5 . {ng 
eſchequier, or ſcaccarium, eſtabliſhed in Normand "a = Ce. 
fore that time. In effect, the two exchequers 4 00g bes follic 
common, that the Norman was the ſupreme cou 1 : * door 
duchy, or a general aſſize, whereat all the ; 15 gaug 
attended, to judge finally of all concerns of the N ſeng 
portance ; and was ambulatory : and that the Eu liſh ry for 4 
quer was a court of the higheſt juriſdiction ; tha the a6, the 
thereof were not to be examined by any of the ordinar 5 * for 1 
that it was the repoſitory of the records of all the othe! 8 a 
and that it was to be held in the king's court, and win . an h 
him; and that it was concerned in the prerogative as W 14 Wl 
the revenue of the crown. EY colle 
The immediate profits of the crown, as of franchiſes, lands. ſurve 
tenements, hereditaments, debts, duties, accounts, good; The 
chattels, all diſburſements, ſeizures, and fines impoſed 1 te co} 
| ſubjects, &c. are all within the juriſdiction of the exchquy Bel 
And the king's attorney may exhibit bills, for any aki con N 
cerning the king in inheritance, or profits; ſo alſo may any: infer 
perſon who finds himſelf aggrieved -in any cauſe proſecute make 
againſt him on behalf of the king, or any patent by grant of 7000 
the king, exhibit his bill againft the king's attorney, Ge. b The 
be relieved by equity in this court. Curin 
To this court belong two officers, the king's remembrancer's hs 
office, and that of, the lord treafurer's remembrancer. See The 
REMEMBRANCER, | Ee. 
Authors are divided about the origin of the denomination of we 
this court, excheguer. Du Cange is of opinion, it came from def 
a cheguer- wrought carpet, covering the great table in that And 
court; or from the pavement of the court, which was chegurr- ire 
wiſe: others, from the accomptants in this office uſing chequers, Ari 
or cheſs- boards, in their computations : Nicod, from the court's aus 
being compoſed of perſons of different qualities, as the piece Ons 
or partitions in a cheſs- board: others, by reaſon people pleaded The 
here, ranged, as it were, in battle-array, as they do at cel, of x 
 Menage, after Pithou, &c. derives the word from the German, „ A 
 ſchicken, to ſend ; by reaſon this court ſucceeded thoſe commiſ- bare 
ſioners called in antient titles, mifſi dominici, Skinner, &. hered 
derives it from ſchatz, which ſignifies, treaſure: whence Po- ater 
lydore Virgil alſo writes it, ſcattarium, inſtead of ſcaccariun, Net 
ly, Somner derives it from ſchakeen, to ravith ; which, 2, 7 
— to him, is the character of the treaſury, M. 
he lower EXCHEQUER, called alſo the receipt of the exchequer, vith 
| 4 _ place wherein the king's revenue is received and di- G > 
- ouried. ) 
The principal officers hereof are, the lord treaſurer, a fe- for p 
cretary.of the treaſury, a chancellor of the excheguer, two ao f 
chamberlains of the exchequer, an auditor of the receipts of 4A 
the exchequer, four tellers, a clerk of the pells, an uſher df 4 An 
the receipt, a tally-cutter, c. See farther under the articles 1400c 
TREASURER, CHANCELLOR of theexchequer, SECRETARY, _ 
CHAMBERLAIN, UNDERCHAMBERLAIN, LJELLER 8 
PeLLs, TaLLy, Ce. | oh 
Meſſengers of the EXCHEQUER. See MESSENGER | TE 
Black book of the ExcHeqQUER, is a book under the keeping of = 
the two chamberlains of the excheguer ; ſaid to have been com- * 
es in 1175. by Gervais of Tilbury, nephew of king Henry fm 
I. and divided into ſeveral chapters. | 9 
| Herein is contained a deſcription of the court of England, 2 
it then ſtood, its officers, their ranks, privileges, wages, pet ENCE, 
quiſites, power, and juriſdiction; and the revenues of the 5 
crown, both in money, grain, and cattle. Wo m 
Here we find, that for one ſhilling, as much bread might be and e 
bought, as would ſerve a hundred men a whole day 3 that the o the 
price of a fat bullock was only twelve ſhillings; and a ſheep, Nach 
four, &c. Larrey, P. I. p. 394. See allo DowEsDAr. N 
| EXCISE, a duty, or impoſition, charged on beer, ale, * * 
and other liquors made for ſale, within the kingdom of Lg N 
land, Wales, and town of Berwick upon Tweed. . b * 
The duty of exciſe was firſt granted to king Chas © "io 
act of parliament, in the year 1660. during the life / 32 Ye, 
prince: it has been ſince continued and augmented by 2 . In E. 
parliaments, under the ſeveral ſucceeding princes, and ane oy 
ed to Scotland. —This duty, as it now ſtands, on ff „ e 
and ale, is at the rate of 45. and 9d. per barrel; and pe UI 
ſmall beer 15. 64. - barrels Rin 
Now, brewers being allowed for leekage of beer,.3 7 9on fa, 
233 and of ale, 2 in 22: the net exciſe of a barrel 0 ; Fl 409 
beer amounts to 4s. 1 d. and 13 of a barrel of ale, 4% wt, 
343 and of a barrel of ſmall beer, 15. 1 d. 14- 48. hes of the Ney: 
the exciſe is one of the moſt conſiderable _— Kati 
king's revenue, —It was formerly farmed 3 Ct in be Great 


managed for the king by ſeven commiſſioners, 1% 0 
general exciſe-office, receive the whole prod uct of the . 4 


AS 

1 ale, and other liquors, and malt, collected all over duke of York, the king's brother, on account of his being a 
Fneland, and pay it into the exchequer, See EXcurQU ER. papiſt, 2 = | 
Their falary is 800 J. per annum each, and they are obliged EXCLUsIONs; in mathematics. The methed of ExcLustons;' 

cath, to take no fee, or reward, but from the king only. 15 2 way of coming at the ſolution of problems. (in numerical 
From the commiſſioners of exciſe there lies an appeal to hive | caſes) by previouff, ejecting, or excluding out of conſideration; 
qthers,. called comm! boners of appetils. = | ſuch numbers, as are of no uſe in ſolving the queſtion ; where- 
The number of officers employed in this branch of the re- by, of conſequence, the proceſs may be regularly, and judi- 
venue, is very great., Beſide the commiſſioners above- ciouſly abbreviated. g 155 II 
mentioned, and their ſubordinate officers, as regiſters, meſ- EXCLUSIVE, is ſometimes uſed adjectively, for the force, or 
ſengers, Cc. there is an auditor of the exciſe, with his clerks, power of excluding : as, a patent carries with it an excluſive 
. comptroller with his clerks; a regiſter; ſecretary; privilege 3 ſovereign princes have excluſive voices in the 
ſollcitor; caſhier; teller; clerk of ſecurities ; houſekeeper; election of popes, 2 KA 
" Horkeeper 3 an accomptant for the impreſt-money general Sometimes it is alſo uſed adverbially: as, Marriage is allowed 
guger; general accomptants, with their aſſiſtants; meſ- at all times, the firſt day of Lent zxcluſive; i, e. Aſh-Wed- 
ſengers 3 2 clerk for ſtationary wares z examiners z clerks | neſday is not compriſed in the permiffion. — He ſent him 
1 for ſuperviſors diaries; accomptants, examiners, Se. for all the Gazettes, from No 195. to Ne oo. excluſive ; 
the London diſtillery, vinegar, cyder, &c. alſo examiners | i. e. all between thoſe two numbers, which themſelves were 
fr malt; general and other ſurveyors of the London brew- | excepted, | 
„ with affiſtants, and other officers, to the number of | ExcLustys Propoſitions, are thoſe wherein the predicate ſo 
in hundred: general and other ſurveyors of the London agrees with its ſubject, as to agree with no other. See PRo- 


· dltllery, with other officers, to the number of * al POSITION,—E, gr. Virtue alone makes nobility: nothing 
n colletor, and ſurveyor, of imported liquors ; with a land-] elfe renders a man truly noble. | El 
ſurreyor at the cuſtom-houſe, &. c ; | ; EXCOMMUNICATION, an anathema, or eccleſiaſtical 
Gs, The yearly ſalaries of all the officers in the exciſe office, as | cenſure, and puniſhment ; whereby a heretic is cut off from 
* computed by Mr. Chamberlay ne, amount to 23650 l, the ſociety of the faithful; or an obſtinate ſinner from the 

Beſide which, there are in the country fifty collectors; and | commiinion of the church, and the participation of the ſacra- 
wk one hundred and fifty ſuperviſors ; with a great number of | ments, | 


inferior officers, called gaugers, or exciſemen ; which may | The power of excommunication properly belongs to the biſhop z 
make the number of perſons employed in this revenue about _ he may delegate it to any grave prieſt, with the chan- 
2000, 7p | cellor. . 5 ä 
The exciſe on beer, ale, and other exciſeable liquors, even Every excommunication ſhould be preceded by three public ad- 
during a time of war, is computed to amount to 1100000 l. monitions, two days, at leaſt, diſtant from each other: but 
tl per annum, and is collected from above 300000 people. this is to be underſtood of excommunications impoſed by the 
» The duty on malt, with the additional duty on cyder, eccleſiaſtical judge; for thoſe imported by the law are incurred 
Fc. amount to betwixt fix and ſeven hundred thouſand to all intents and purpoſes the moment the action is com- 
pound per annum, and are collected from more hands than] mitted. . | 
the former. 55 Theſe latter are called excommunications by the canon, or late 
And yet the whole charge of the managing all theſe duties, | ſententiæ; and are ſo very numerous, that it would be difficult, 
does not amount to twenty - pence per pound; which, con-] even for the beſt canoniſts, to give an exact lift of them: 
ſdering every thing, is eſteemed an exactneſs and frugality, there are 50 in the Clementines ; 20 in the bull Cana Domini, 

not to be paralleled in any revenue levied in this or any other &c. | | | gs 

on country, „ ; : Rebuffe; on the concordat, reckons up 60 penalties accruing 
ade The rates, with the net produce of the ſeveral impoſitions | upon excommunication. | | 

che of exciſe, are as follow: | | | | EZExcommunication is founded on à natural right which all ſo» | 
!, A duty of 2 5. 64. per barrel, whereof 15 d. per * cieties have, of excluding out of their body ſuch as violate 


In of 
from 
that 
guer- 
fuer, 
2urt's 


mee barrel during his majeſty's life; and the other 15d. the laws thereof, | | 
„Er. hereditary z appropriated to the civil government, & 2698 37 Excommunication is either major or minor, i. e. greater or leſs : 
ho Po ater a deduction of 37000. per week for annuities. the firſt, which is that underſtood when we ſay, ſimply, ex- 
ariun. Net produce, — — — — communication, ſeparates, or cuts off, the delinquent from all 
which, 1 A duty of 9 d. per barrel, granted 4 Will. and communion and fellowſhip with other Chriſtians; diſables 
M. for gg years, commencing Jan. 1692. charged 1 him from defending his rights, bringing an action at law, 

bequer, vith 1248660. per an. for annuities, and 7567 l. ( by &c.— The ſecond, or leſſer, only excludes from the commu- 
nd di- her nn. on ſurvivorſhip. Net produce, ——J nion of the Lord's ſupper. | | 

| 35 Another ꝙ d. per barrel perpetual, 5 Wand M. The greater.excommunication, called alſo ab homine, is when a 
„a ſe- for payment of 100000 l. per ann. to the bank, as (150094 | prelate, or his deputy, excommunicates any man perſonally, 
r, two allo ſeveral annuities on lives. Net produce, — and interdicts him all ſociety with the faithful, all uſe of ſa- 
eipts of #, Another ꝙ d. per barrel, for 16 years, continued - craments, &c, | | | | 
ſher ef Ann. from May 1713. for 95 years, for paying Ihe leſſer excommunication is incurred pleno jure, by having any 


articles 
T ARI, 


140000 /, per ann. on million. lottery tickets; with 184898 communication with a perſon excommunicated in the greater 
ZLLER, | 


anuties of 99 years, &c. Net produce 159898 ; excommunication.— And this too imports a privation of com- 

Aich, with ſome additional duties granted in a munion, but not an interdiction from entering the church, 

iter att, may amount to — — — | Nor having commerce with the faithful. 

3 A duty on low wines, and ſpirits of the no. Antiently, the excommunicated were obliged to procure aoſo- 
25267 


eping of extraction, continued to the 24th of June 1710. lution from their biſhop, and make ſatisfaction to the church, 

en com- » produce, — — — — in forty days time; otherwiſe they were compelled to it by 

g Henry + The exciſe on ale and beer in Scotland, "| f 5 the ſecular judge, by a ſeizure of their effects, impriſonment | 
an _ — , 99992 | = oF their perſons, &c. - In France they were allowed a whole | 

land, B | 3 ear. | . | ik 

res, pel⸗ Total L. 1006102 | By an edict of S. Louis, in the year 1228. vaſlals, tenants, 


LAMA TION, in rhetoric, a figure, wherein, by raiſing c. were diſpenſed, or freed from the oath of fidelity, ho- 


s of the | | | 
zoice, and uſing an interjection either expreſly or under- || mage, c. they had taken to their lords, or ſuperiors, when 


might be 8 Ve teſtify an uncommon warmth, and paſſion of mind; | excommunicate, till they had made their ſubmiſſion, - 

- that th " expreſs the magnitude of the thing, or the importance | In Spain, to this day, a perſon who is not abſolved from his 
| a (hee, = . exrommunication in a year's time, is deemed a heretic, 
DAY. L ls, O heavnes! O earth! &c. ſuch alſo is that of Ci- | There was a time, when the people were fully convinced, 
e, cydeT, o 2gainſt Catiline, O times! O manners! this the ſenate | that the bodies of excommunicated perſons, unleſs they were 

1 of Engr Ws, the conſul ſees : and yet he lives. Lives, ſaid I? nay, | firſt abſolved, could not rot, but remained intire for ſeveral 


comes into the ſenate ! Or that for Cælius, Prob dii in- ages, a horrible ſpectacle to poſterity ! as is atteſted by 


Jes IT. bf "tang ! cur interdum in hominum ſceleribus maximis aut cen Matthew Paris, and other writers. And the Greeks are ſtill 
ſe of that 1 lr, aut preſentis fraudis pœnas in diem reſervatis! —O| of the opinion; and affirm, they have infinite proofs thereof; 
by diverſe I rum cuſtodem ovium, ut aiunt, lupum ! | as is ſhewn by Du Cange, from the teſtimony of a vaſt 
nd extent agliſh, the interjections O! or oh! alas! or good | number of authors. es | 
trong bert "ok are generally adjoined in an exclamation. In Latin | By the laws, an exc:mmunicated perſon was not to be buried, 
and upon 4 N O! heu! ehen ] ah! wah! pro ſuperi! pro ſuperum] but the body flung into a pit, or covered with a heap of ſtones z 
5 "ll amm fidem! ſometimes, however, the inter-] which was called imblacare corpus. See FUNERAL, Ge. 
z bares” ml 's underſtood, as, Woe is me] Miſerum me] hoccine| In the antient church, there were diverſe degrees of excommu- 
| of uy ; mr | | . nication : in effect, excommunication did not always import an 
le, 4% 3 s ION, that whereby. a thing is excluded, i. e. ſhut interdiction of the ſacraments; but frequently, a ſeparation, 
"oo or ſet alide,—A crown imports an excluſion from the pa-| or kind of ſchiſm, between the ſeveral churches, or a ſuſpenſion 
hes Ratio © appointed a ſtranger his heir, in excluſion of his own | of ſpiritual communication between the biſhops. . 1 
but is 10 ns, | | But, afterwards, the occaſions of excommunications growing 


0 fit oy de” were made towards the cloſe of the reign of K. more frequent, they began to uſe it with leſs citcumſpection 
the * to procure a bil] of excluſion, for ſetting aſide the] and reſervedneſs. 


| | 1 
| 3 : 


—— 


"Mews, 


In the IXth century, the eccleſiaſties were continually | 
Making uſe of this ſpiritual weapon, to repel any violences, 
or affronts, offered them; and time and familiarity render- 
ing offenders more and more obdurate, they proceeded, by 
degrees, to rigours unknown to antiquity z as the zxcom- 
municating of whole families, or provinces; prohibiting the 
exerciſe of all religion therein; and even accompanying the 
excommunications with horrible ceremonies, and direful impre- 
cations, | | 
In the Nth and XTth centuries, the ſeverity againſt the excom- 
amunicated was carried to its higheſt pitch: nobody might come 
near them, not even their own wives, children, or ſervants : 
they forſeited all their natural and legal rights and privileges; 
and were excluded from all kind of offices. Thus was an ex- 
communicated king reduced to the condition of a private man. 
By thus ſtretching the power of the church to extravagance, 
they rendered it contemptible. Gregory VII. tempered it a 
| little; exempting the wives and children of excommunicated 
perſons from - incurring excommunication, by holding conver- 
ſation with their huſbands and parents. 
To render the excommunicated {till more odious, the prieſt was 
oblized to ſtop, and break off divine ſervice, if an excom- 
.  minicated perſon entered the church. Nothing of which 
averſion is any-where diſcovered in the praQtice of the pri- 


mitive church. At preſent we have but little of the terror or | 


reſpect of our forefathers for excommunication; and it is 
even judged, and proclaimed, an abuſe, whenever impertinently 
employed. _ 3 

Thus, the official of Tholouſe having excommunicated the 
officers of the Senechauffe of Tholouſe, on occaſion of their 
refuſing to deliver up a priſoner ; the official was condemned 
to take off, and revoke, the excommunication. It is judged an 


abuſe to fulminate an excommunication againſt a king, or king- | 


dom, or the officers thereof, for any thing relating to the 
_ diſcharge of their offices. | | 
The form of excommunication in the Romiſh church, as related 
dy Fevret, is to take lighted torches, throw them on the 
ground with curſes and anathema's, and trample them out 
under-foot to the ringing of the bells. 55 
Aucloritate Dei Patris onmipotentis, & Filii, & Spiritus Sancti, 
& beate Dei genetricis Mariæ, omniumque ſanctorum, excom- 
municamus, anathematizamus, & a limitibus ſandtæ matris 
eccleſiæ ſequeſtramus illos malefactores, N. conſentaneos quoque 
& participes ; & niſi reſipuerint, & ad ſatisfattionem venerint, 
lic extinguetur lucerna eorum ante Viventem in ſæcula ſæculorum. 
' Fiat: Amen: Amen: Amen. Ex Emendat. Leg. Will. 
Conquæſt. 3 | 
We have how none of this folly ; the ſentence is gravely 
read, and the perſon remains excommunicated without farther 
ceremony. BY . . 
Petrus Bleſenſis aſſutes us, that in England it was antiently 
the practice, only to excommunicate ſuch as had killed an 
eccleſiaſtic; whereas they were put to death who had killed 
a layman.— But the. reaſon was, they held excommunication a 
8 puniſhment than death. | 
We have inſtances of biſhops, who have pronounced formal 
excommunications againſt caterpillers, and other inſects, after 
a a formal, juridical proceſs againſt them, wherein thoſe animals 
were allowed an advocate, and proctor, to defend their cauſe, 
See Exorcism. „ e | 
Fevret relates divers inſtances of ſuch excommunications, againſt 
rats, mice, and other animals, for infeſting a country. See 
the form of theſe excommunications in that author, Traits de 


In the antient church there were two different kinds of ex- 


communications in uſe: the one called medicinal, whereby 


perſons convicted of a crime by their own confeſſion, were 
removed from communion : the other, called mortal, was 


fulminated againſt rebels, who perſiſted obſtinately in their 


errors and impieties. "Re EET 

The power of excommunicating was lodged in the whole church 
in general : that is, the biſhops and prieſts had the admi- 
niſtration thereof, by and with the conſent of the people; 
Which was practiſed even in St. Cyprian's time. But after- 
wards they ceaſed to conſult the people about the matter : 


the biſhop and clergy arrogated the whole power to them- | 


ſelves, Recourſe, however, might ſtill be had to a ſynod 


of the province, to judge of the validity of an excommu- | 


nication. / 


; It frequently happened „that churches excommunicated each | 
other, that is, broke off all communion-with each other. In | 


Which caſe, Du Pin obſerves, 'it might be dubious, which of 


the two parties was excommunicated, and cut off, from the body | 


of the church. 
ExCOMMUNICATION was alſo 


a1 ptactiſed among the Jews, who 
. uſed to expel from their ſynagogue, ſuch as had committed 
any grievous crime. See the goſpel according to St. John, 


ix. 22. xii. 42. xvi. 2. And Joſeph. Antig. Jud. l. IX. c. 22. 
and l. XVI. e. 2. Joſep ig. J | 2 


| The Eſſeni, when excommunicated, duiſt not ſo much as fe- 


. Ceive food at any perſon's hand, for fear of violating their | 
_ © oath, but contented themſelves to live on herbs; inſomuch 


| 


EXC 


Godwyn, in his Moſes and Aaron, diftinguiſhes three de 
or kinds of excommunication among the Jews, The feft b. 
finds intimated in St. John ix. 22. The ſecond in $; Þ 3 
epiſt. 1 Cor. V, LL And the third, in the Iſt ep. to Cant 
xvi. 22. | | : 
The rule of the Benedictines gives the name Excoyyy,, 
TION, to the being excluded from the oratory, and the Rh 
mon table of the houſe, in our inns of court called = 
| commoning. This was the puniſhment of ſuch monks 23 — 
too late. 
ExcoMMUNICATION, or a being ſecluded, or cut off from 
1 . + © . 8 . 6 a 
participation in the myſteries of religion, was alſo in uſe und 
paganiſm. . 4 
Such as were thus excommunicated, were forbidden to 
attend at the ſacrifices, or to enter within the temp] 
were afterwards delivered over to the demons and 
hell, with certain imprecations; which was called x 
Romans, diris devovere. 
The Druids among the antient Britons and Gauls, lkeviſe 
made uſe of excommunica tion againſt rebels; and interdi ge 
the communion of their myſteries, to ſuch as refuſed to ac. 
quieſce in their deciſions. See DRuIps. 
EXCOMMUNICATO Capiendo, a writ directed to the ſherif 
for the apprehenſion of one who ſtands obſtinately excom- 
municated the ſpace of forty days. i 
Such an one, not ſeeking abſolution, hath, or may have, lis 
contempt certified into the chancery; whence this writ iſſues 
for laying him up, without bail or mainprize, until he con- 
form himſelf. | 
ExcomMunicaTo Deliberands, is a writ directed to the unger. 
ſheriff, for the delivery of an excommunicated perſon out of 
priſon z upon certificate of the ordinary, of his conformity to 
the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. „ 
ExcouuuxicArO Recipiendo, is a writ whereby perſons er- 
communicated, being for their obſtinacy committed to priſon, 
and unlawfully delivered thence before they have given ſecu- 
rity to obey the authority of the church, are commanded to 
be ſought for, and laid up again. ' | 
EXCORIATION A, the act of rafing, or tearing off the ſkin 
from any part of the body. See SKIN. 
»The word is Latin, excoriatio, formed of ex, of, and crm, 
ſkin, leather, Cc. Ea 
He had a grievous excoriation behind, with riding poſt, —W: 
alſo ſay, an excoriation in the throat, &c. when the membrane 
that covers, or lines it, is torn by the acrimony of a humou, 
a medicine, or the like; which is ordinarily the caſe in wht 
we call a ſore throat. | 


EXCORTICATION, the act of tripping off the core 
or bark, from any thing; called alſo decortication, Se 
BARE, and DECORTICATION. 


aſſiſt or 
es; and 
furies of 
mong the 


EX CREMENT, that which is evacuated, or excreted, outoftht 


body of an animal, after digeſtion; being what in other reſpel 
is ſuperfluous and prejudicial thereto, See ExcReTioON, 
Excrement, is all that matter taken in by way of food, whid 
cannot be aſſimilated; and which, of conſequence, not groy 
ing or adhering to the body, wanders about through the lu 
and more patent parts thereof, till it be ejected. 
The urine and faces, or fecal matter, are the great ex 
ments, expelled from the bladder, and the inteſtines, by ful 
&c. | | | 
The matter of inſenſible perſpiration is alſo an excrement, i 
a more conſiderable one than either of the others, 
Among excrements are likewiſe ordinarily ranked diverſe 
mours and matters, ſeparated from the blood by the ſene 
ſtrainers, or emunctories of the body, though far from del 
uſeleſs, but ſerving diverſe valuable purpoſes of the ceconon 
Such are the cerumen, or ear- wax; the mucus of the ol 
lacrymæ, or tears; ſaliva, bile, lympha, menſes, loci 
Sc. See each of theſe under its ſeveral head, CRU 
Mucvs, Tears, SALIVA, BIIE, MensEs, & 
Some hold ambergriſe an excrement of the whale; other 
excrement of the ſea. | 
All foods confiſt of two ſorts of parts, 
other excrementitious. | deere 
EXCREMENT is alſo attributed, by way of analogy, 0 
— Thus gums, diverſe juices, balms, - Ce. iſſuing 2 
neouſly from their reſpective trees, are ſometimes e 
ecrements. Os | . 
EXCRESCENCE *, in chirurgery, denotes ſuperfluo 
luxuriant fleſh, or other matter, growing on certain o 
the bodies of animals, contrary to, or beyond the o. 
ſtructure, and diſpoſition of nature. 
* The word is formed of the 


the one nutritious, { 


atin, ex, and erefes, IK 
2. 4. ſomething that grows from, or out of _— 1 
Such are wens, warts, ficus's, polypus's, & 6. due ic 
to woes horn Legs! Borg a . a parade 
Which, ſee in the Philoſoph. Tranſact. No 2977 % 
Natural, or cuſtomary 1 Zences, as thoſe of bones * 
called by phyſicians apophyſes. 
EXCRETION *, in medicine, 
out of the body ſome 


or e 


the act of expelling yen l 


humour that is uſeleſs, ot © 


that they frequently periſhed, and died for want, 


See Joſeph, 
| de Bell, I, II. C. 12. Jo eb 2 


a, ns; | 1 
The word is formed of the Latin, eæcervert, © 
Parate. y ; | 


K X 


riſes are effected by excretion ; as fluxes of blood and| 


EX t 


A contract is only executory; when it is in form, and ſealed: 


wo 8 vomitings, looſeneſſes, &c. the 1 ſeal of England is executory throughout the whole 
A ETORx, in anatomy, is applied to certain little ducts, | iſland. | g d 
Melee, in the fabric of the glands. ExgcuTory Fine. See the article Fin. | 
ky, oth dufts are the tubes through which the humours EXEDENS Herpes. See the article Herpes. 3 
ee in the ſeveral glands, are emitted, or diſcharged EXEDRÆE “, among the atitients, were places wherein the 
ſepar⸗ the gland, into ſome convenient receptacle, or emun- | philoſophers, ſophiſts, rhetors, &c. uſed to hold their con- 
| out of - ferences, and diſputes, | 
4. play artery, to which a gear Bp of oo. with The word is pure Greek :Z«pa; which figtiifies the ſame. 
an 22 jy eg yr iry Hl A Conroe.” The ae res 2 is of opinion, the exedræ were a ſort of little aca 
© Juds ſpring from the extremities of the arteries ond doh ms re the men of learning met together See Ac A- 
l a ; k e.— 8 a | SY 
and 1 Le 4 * 9 n 5 their} Budæus ow thinks, that whiat the aticients called exedra, 
; has h. auch, or lacteal veſlels, as in the meſentery. Id.— — 1 nr We. _ chapters in the cloiſters of 
r Gs of theſe two bones being contracted, they com- EXEGESIS ——— * bieten Udet by ths lar 
f preſs the bag, and ſqueeze out the liquor through two 2 ed, to ſignify ⸗ en kd a term ſometimes uſed by tlie learn- 
6 | . . . . ; 
7 9 8 12 W — of of = Bible are of opinion, that in the 
f of the viper. Lemery. * ges of ſcripture, where we meet with Abba Pater, two 
ed EXCURSION, in aſtronomy. See the article ELonGA- words, the firſt Syriac, and the ſecond Greek or Latin, but 
a Cider of ExcyRsS10N, are circles parallel to the ecliptic, at Jeon * 3 the ſecond is only an exegefir, 
i from it, as is capable of bounding, or compre- - _—_— e | 3 
.... fo, of the phnew 25268513 al uſed for an inde dſours by way of exp 
com- . . i 7 9 - | 
from = NR ED mer ppc f 2 FY 4 ExEGE SIS Numereſa, or Linealis, ſignifies the numeral, or lineal 
bb EXEAT, i rr Bn ant of bi ſolution, or extraction of roots, out of adfected equations; 
Nues miſſion, Which A P S P firſt invented by Vieta.—Ozanam calls it /a rhetique. See 


lioceſe ; or an abbot, to a religious, to go out of his mo- 


con- | 
. alſo uſed in ſeveral great ſchools, for leave given 

nder- he : ; a 

yy z ſcholar, or ſtudent, to go out. His maſter has given him 


| at. 
be TED Fine. See the article FIxE. 5 
EXECUTION, the act of executing, 1. e. of accompliſhing, 


uty to 


* fniſhing, or atchieving any thing, to be done. 

om, We ſay, the execution of a teſtament; of a law; of a treaty; 
d of a building, or the like. 

n 


Fxecvr10N is particularly uſed in the French muſic, for the 
manner of finging, or of the performance of a ſong, 
Asto the manner of ſinging, called in France, execution; no 
nation may, with any probability, diſpute it with the French. 
If the French, by their commerce with the Italians, have 
rained a bolder compoſition ; the Italians have made their ad- 
vantage of the French, in learning of them a more polite, 
moving, and exquiſite execution. St, Evremont. 

ExecuT10N, in common law, ſignifies the laſt performance 
of an act; as of a writ, a judgment, or the like. 

ExecuT10N of @ judgment, is the obtaining the poſſeſſion of 
any thing recovered by judgment of law. 
There are two ſorts of executions : one final ; another with a 
quouſque, as only tending to an end. 


the ſkin 


dd coriun, 


|. We 
1embrane 
humour, 
e in wha 


je Cortex 


„ outoftht e e, is that which maketh money of the defen- 
her reſpec dant's goods, or extendeth his lands, and delivers them to the 
TION, if for this the party accepts in ſatisfaction: and this is 
food, whid the end of the ſuit, and all that the king's writ commands 
, not gro „ : 

oh the lr YEx:curion with & guouſgue, is that which only tends to an 


end; as in the caſe of a capias ad ſatisfaciendum, &c. 
This is not final, but the od d 


great exe | 
es, by ſtool 


ſonment is not abſolute, but till he doth ſati 
body is but a pledge for the debt. 
Tant by EXECUTION. See TENANT. 


Yer ement, A 


4 diverſe ary ExecuTION, is the pillage or plundering of a coun-| 
by the ſer Ras the enemies army. oh 

ar from bell towns and villages of the province were required to pay] 
the ceconom contribution, on penalty of military execution, _ 

of the nol ALCUTIONE facienda, a writ commanding execution of a 
nenſes, bai ement. | | 


„ CERA 


x 665 e of another. 
my ſee his will, and teſtament, executed or performed 
i 


. 1t10us | 2 
> nutrioon i effects diſpoſed of according to the tenor of the will. 


ogy Eg . executors, proviſores teflamentarii A 
| lern, ed 0 *&cuter is either N as having the charge and diſ- 
e Poll of the whole; or, only particular, entruſted with ſome 


Mticular branch thereof 


y of the party is to. be taken, to 
the intent and purpoſe to ſatisfy the plaintiff ; and his impri-| 
sfy : ſo that the 


ECUTIONE facienda in withernamium, lies for taking his 
Cattle, who had formerly conveyed out of the county the cat- 
LECUTOR +, a perſon nominated by a teſtator, to take] 


The teſtaments made in Latin in the XIVth century, call 


the French law, an executor ſhould be ſeiſed of all the 


EXTRACTION of Roots. 


EXEGETES ®, among the Athenians, perſons learned in the 


laws, whom the judges uſed to conſult in capital-cauſes. 

* . word is Greek ESU n, formed of s&nytoun!, I ex- 
plain. en 

EXEGETICA, in algebra, the art of finding, either in num- 

bers or lines, the roots of the equation of a problem, ac- 

cording as the problem is either numerical, or geometrical. 

See Roor, and Eau ArIOx. i | 

EXEMPLAR, a model, or original, to be imitated, or co- 

pied. See Moper. | rr: Flat} 

EXEMPLAR alſo denotes the idea, or image, conceived, or form- 

ed in the mind of the artiſt, whereby he conducts his work. 

Such is the idea of Cæſar, which a painter has in his mind 

when he goes to make a picture of Czſar. | 

N exemplar is ordinarily numbered among the cauſes. See 
AUSE. | | | 

EXEMPLIFICATION of letters patent, denotes an exemplar, 

or copy of letters patent, made from the inrolment thereof; 

and ſealed with the great ſeal of England. £ | 

Such exemplifications are as effectual to be ſhewed, or pleaded, 

as the letters patent themſelves. 15 A 

EXEMPTION, a privilege, or diſpenſation, whereby a per · 

ſon is excepted out of ſome general rule. . 

Exemption is particularly applied to churches, chapels, and 

monaſteries, which have a privilege given them by the popes, 

or princes, whereby they are exempted from the juriſdiction 

of the biſhop, or ordinary. | | | | 

The council of Conftance revoked all exemptions to reſtore 

to the general law, weakened and diminiſhed by a relaxation 

of ſeveral ages, its. antient force and vigour; and make it 
every-where obtain in all its latitude. : ü | 

The firſt exemptions granted to monks were only for the liber- 

ty of electing their abbot, independently on the biſhop ; and 

not to ſcreen them from the regular juriſdiction of the bi- 
ſhops, The pretence for theſe exemptions was, that the bi- 
ſhops abuſed their authority, and exacted extravagant dues 
on the monaſteries in their dependence. But the real cauſe 
was, rather, that the monaſteries, being fallen from the ſe- 
verity of their rules, did not care for inſpectors ſo near at 
hand, and thaorefore ſolicited exemptions at Rome. | 
As this was to derogate from the common laws, the 
were a great while very reſerved in the point; and ſeldom 
ranted them, but with the conſent'of the biſhops themſelves. 
ut, by degrees, the popes began to aſſume a power of grant- 
ing ſuch exemptions at pleaſure; and made their account of 
the indulgence of the biſhops, who were not ſufficiently ap- 

. prehenſive of all the conſequences. Accordingly, they fa- 
voured whole orders with the privilege of exemption, as the 
Ciſtercians, Dominicans, Carthuſians, Jeſuits, Sc. 
Things, at length, were brought to ſuch a paſs, that there 
was a neceſſity for putting a check to exemptions z according- 
ly, the council of Trent prohibited, and declared them n 

; ep future; confirm 


z 


"oVeables of the deceaſed during one year; at the end where- ay * ſuch as were well founded 
4 © to account for them. To the validity of a teſtament, | on legal conceſſions ſrom t holy ſee. | EH 
9,1 > dot neceſſary there be an executor nominated therein. EXERCISE, a repetition of any operation, for the firength- 
1d ere g Nr de ſon tort, or of his own wrong, is he who takes | ening, or retaining of a habit. FFH?) 
anotbe N . n him the office of an executor b intruſion, not being con- Thus, we uſe exerci/? of the body, for the acquiring, or main- 
gc. — duch e ted thereto by the teſtator, or deceaſed, nor authorized by] taining of health; as it contributes both to the expulſion of 
2 parall! £ ore, to adminifter. : 5 the excrements, and preſerving the tone, and ſpring of the 
DT Y, that which has, or carries with it a ſuffi-] ſolids. 8 | | | 
9 bones; © 1 authority * being eee People who live a ſedentary life, and do not uſe exerciſe, are 
» ; * No 57. Cu AM. 3 C c — liable 
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EX H 


Fable to defluxions, which bring on other diſorders.— Games 
of hazard are to be diſcountendnced, and thoſe of exerciſe to 
be promoted. | 5 Ch 
| Exerciſe and quiet make one of the phyſicians non-naturals. 
See Nox-NATURALS, and GY MNASTICS. 


Labour, or exerciſe, Dr. Cheyne obſerves, is indiſpenſibly ne- 


© ceſfary to preſerve the body any time in due plight. Let 


what diet will be purſued, however adjuſted, both in quantity | 
and quality ; let whatever evacuations be uſed to leilen the 


- ” 


malady, or any ſuccedaneum be propoſed to prevent the ill | 
effects; ſtill, our bodies are ſo made, and the animal o- 
nomy now ſo contrived, that, without due labour, and e- 

2 he juices will thicken, the joints will ſtiffen, the 


. erciſe 
nerves will relax; and, on theſe. diſorders, ehronical diſeaſes, 
and a crazy old age, muſt enſue.  E fay an Health, p. 90.— 

Of all the exerciſes that are, or may be, uſed for health, as 
walking, riding on horſeback, or in a coach, fencing, dance- 


ing, bowling, digging, pumping, ringing, &c. walking is 


the moſt natural, and would be the-moſt uſeful, if it did not 
ſpend too much of the ſpirits of the weakly. But riding 
- is certainly the moſt manly, the moſt healthy, and is leſs la- 
© borious, and expenſive of ſpirits, than any. Id. p. 94, &c.— 


Thoſe organs of the body that are moſt uſed, always become 


ſtrongeſt; ſo that we may ſtrengthen any weak organ, by 
exerciſe. Thus, the legs, thighs, and teet, of chairmen the 
arms and hands of watermen the backs and ſhoulders of 


porter grow thick, flrong, and brawny, by time, and uſe. | 
It is certain, alſo, that ſpeaking ſtrong, and loud, will ſtrength- 


en tlie voice, and give force to the lungs. Id. p. 96.— To the 
aſthmatic, therefore, and thoſe of weak lungs, I would re- 
commend talking much, and loud; walking up eaſy aſcents, 


Sc. to thoſe of weak nerves, and digeſtion, riding on horſe- 


back; to thoſe troubled with the ſtone, riding over rough“ 


cauſeways in a coach; to thoſe troubl d with rheumatic 


pains, playing at billiards, cricket, or tennis; to thoſe: of | 


weak arms, or hams, playing at tennis, or football; to thoſe 
of weak backs, or breaſts, ringing a bell, or working at the 


pump. Walking through rough roads, even to laffitude, will 


beſt recover the uſe of the limbs to the gouty; though riding 


will beft prevent the diſeaſe : but the ſtudious, the contem- | 


plative, the valetudinary, and thoſe of weak nerves, muſt 
make exerciſe a part of their religion. A condition neceſſary 

to render exerciſe as beneficial as may be, is, that it be uſed 
on an empty ſtomach. Under the head of exerciſe, cold bath- 
ing, and the fleſh-bruſh, come alſo to be recommended. —Id. 
Tbid. p. 103, 104, &c. 1 


Ex RCS, in the plural, are particularly underſtood of what is 


taught young gentlemen in the academies; or riding - ſchools, 

c. As, riding the great horſe, dancing, fencing, vaulting, 
drawing fortifications, &c.— This young nobleman went 
through all his exerciſes with great applauſe. 


EXERCISE, in the art of war, denotes the Tanging a body of | 


ſoldiers in form of battle, and making them practiſe the ſeveral 
motions, and military evolutions, with the diverſe manage- 
ment of their arms, &c. to make, or keep, them expert there- 
at, againſt occaſion. . od : 
This is what Vegetius, and other Latin writers, call medi- 
utter) ES ip bo 309% t- SOUREADSY 6. I 


EXERGUM *, Exercvue, or ExERGE, among medaliſts, a 


word, motto, date, or the like, ſometimes found under the 


ground, whereon the figures are repreſented. | 
The word is derived from the Greek eg, and g, opus, 


: 


work. Evelyn often writes it urge. 


Exergues are moſt commonly placed on the reverſes, though | 


. ſometimes, alſo, on the fronts, or face-fides, of medals. 


* EXFOLIATION , in chirurgery, the ſcaling of a bone; or 


its riſing, and ſeparating in leaves, or laminæ. | 
*The word is compounded of the Latin ex, and folium, leaf. 


Any part of the ſurface of the cranium that has been bared, is | 


liable to exfoltation. The uſe of a cephalic powder avails no- 
thing for promoting the 9 Dionis. I' he wound 
muſt not be ſtopped too muc 
recover itſelf, which it ſometimes does, without exfolating, 
particularly in children. 285 | 
EXFOLIATIVE.—An_ ExFoLiiATIveE  trepan is a trepan 
proper to ſcrape, and at the ſame time pierce, a bone, and ſo 
to exfoliate, or raiſe, ſeveral leaves, or ſcales, one after an- 
other. 0 5 0 | e 
The uſe of the exfoliatiuve trepan is very dangerous; as being 
apt to ſhake and diſorder the brain. 
EXHAREDATIO.. See DisHeR1s0N, ABDICATION.  ' 
EXHALATION, a fume, or ſteam, exhaling, or iſſuing, 
from a body, and diffuſing itſelf in the atmoſphere. ; 
The terms exhalation and vapour, are ordinarily uſed indiffe- 
rently; but the more accurate writers diſtinguiſh them: ap- 
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» but the bone leſt at liberty to 


EXIL 


water, and other liquid bodies; and eahalat iin to the d 
emitted from ſolid bodies; as earth, fire, minerals 
3 „ | 7 
n this ſenſe, exhalations are dry, ſubtil corpuſc] i 
looſened from hard terreſtrial 4 ether by th. on * 
ſun, or the agitation of the air, or ſome other cb, the 
emitted upwards to a certain height of the atmoſphere "ax 
mixing with the vapours, they help to conſtitute clouds ” 
return back again in dews, miſts, rains, Sc. » nd 
Nitrous and ſulphurous exhalations are the chief matt 
thunder, lightning, and divers other meteors generated wy + 
air, | th 
Sir Iſaac Newton takes true and permanent air t 
from the exhalations raiſed from 5 hardeſt and A vet 
- bodies. Se Atk, . n 
EXHAUSTED Receiver, a glaſs, or other, veſſel, applied 
the plate of an air-pump, and the air extracted out of by 
ſame, by the working of the engine. See AlR- Pur. 
Things placed in an exhau/ted receiver, are ſaid to be ix vac 
See VACUUM. | | 2 
EXHAUSTIONS, in mathematics.—M/ethod of Exk Ausr. 
IONS, is a way of proving the equality of two magnitudes 
by a reduZtio ad abſurdum ; ſhewing, that if one be ſuppoſe; 
either greater or leſs than the other, there will ariſe a contra. 
—_— fy | 
e method of exhauſtions was of frequent uſe am 
tient 8 as Euclid, Archimddas, "hs — 
It is founded on what Euclid ſays in his tenth book; viz 
that thoſe quantities whoſe difference is leſs than any afliznable 
N are equal: for if they were unequal, be the difference 
never ſo ſmall, yet it may be ſo multiplied, as to become 
e than either of them; if not ſo, then it is really no- 
thing. 
This he aſſumes in the proof of prop. 1. of book X. which 
imports, that if, from the greater of two quantities, you take 
more than its half, and from the remainder more than its half, 
and ſo continually ; there will, at length, remain a quantity 
leſs than either of thoſe propoſed. | 
On this foundation it is demonſtrated, that if a regular polygon, 
of infinite ſides, be inſcribed in, or circumſcribed about, a 
circle ; the ſpace, which is the difference between the circle 
and the polygon, will, by degrees, be quite exhauſted, and the 
circle become equal to the polygon. 
EXHEREDATION, ExuxREDAT 10, in the civil law, with 
us ordinarily called d:/inheriting, is the father's excluding his 
ſon from inheriting his eſtate. | | 5 
There are fourteen cauſes of exheredation expreſſed in Juſti- 
nian's novel; without ſome one of which cauſes, he decrees 
the exheredation null, and the teſtament inofficious, as the civi- 
lians call it. W 5 
Indeed, by the antient Roman law, the father might pro- 


TY ones 
lulphuts, 


nounce exheredation without any cauſe; but the rigour of this but an 
law was reſtrained, and moderated, by Juſtinian. | exiſtent 
EXHIBIT, in law.—When a deed, acquittance, or other implies 
writing, is, in a chancery ſuit, exhibited to be proved by wit- whenc: 
neſs; and the examiner writes on the back, that it was ſhey- thing is 


cd to the witneſs at the time of his examination: this is called WM znd th; 
an exhibit, „ Eriſten 


EXHIRTTION, a producing, or ſhewing, of titles, autboritis, WW ater: 


and other proofs, of a matter in conteſt. | Manner 
The parties have exhibited their titles, and pretenſions, before For, 1 
the arbitrators, 157 5 | Hell, a1 


Antiently, they uſed the phraſe, exhibition of a tragedy, co- 
medy, or the like ; but now we ſay, repreſentation, lieu 
thereof. „ : 
EXHUMATION *, the act of digging up a body interred in 
holy ground, by the authority of the judge. 
* The word is compounded of the Latin ex, out of ; and bu 
mus, ground, | 
In France, the exhumation of a dead body is ordered, upon 
proof that he was killed in a duel. —By the French laws, 4 
parſon has a right to demand the exhumation of the body 8 
one of his pariſhioners, when interred out of the pariſh, ul 
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out his conſent, 2185 yy x 
EXIGENCE, or Ex1Gency, that which a thing requites , vie, | 
which is expedient and ſuitable thereto. —The criminals wer | Whoſe 5 
remitted back to the judges, to be puniſhed according i Onceiyi 
exigency of the caſe. | We havi 
EXI ENT, in law, a writ which lies where the defendant fence of 
a perſonal action, cannot be found, nor any thing of bis wi the er / 
in the county, whereby to be attached, or diſtrained. ＋ ling, 
It is direRed to the ſheriff, ordering him to proclaim u bro 
the party five county days ſucceſſively, and charge hn 100 * 
plea 


under pain of outlawry. 0 l 
The ſame writ alſo lies in 2 indictment of felony; where 


propriating the term vapour. to the moiſt fumes raiſed from 


35 


party indicted cannot be ſound. 3 | 
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t is called an exigent, by reaſon it exigit, i. e. exacts, or re- 
f 


es the party to appear, Or, by forthcoming, to anſwer the 


2 If he appear not at the laſt day's proclamation, he is ſaid 


to be quirtquies exactus, 
LAWRY-» 

7 RS 
e al exigents and proclamations, in all actions where 
= -oceſs of outlawry lies. * l 
\ntentlys the making writs of ſuperſedeas upon ſuch exigents 

aſſed in their offices, did likewiſe belong to them; but this 

, ach of buſineſs was taken from them under king James I. 
"| committed to a particular officer in the court of common- 
Th created by patent. See SUPERSEDEAS. | 

FxILE, baniſbment. See the article BANISHMENT. 
zmong the Romans, the word exile, exilium, properly ſigni- 
fed an interdiction, or excluſion from water and fire; the 
"eceſſary conſequence of which was, that the interdicted per- 
bn muſt betake himſelf into ſome other country, ſince there 
vas no living without fire and water, —Thus, Cicero, Ad He- 
amm. obſerves, that the form of the ſentence did not expreſs 
wil, but only aquæ & ignis interdictio. See INTERDIC- 
The fame author remarks, that exile was not properly a pu- 
ſhment, but a voluntary flying, or avoiding, the puniſh- 


ment decreed : Exilium non eſſe ſupplicium, ſed perfugium, | 


tuſq; ſupplicii. Pro Cacina, | 1 
2 A there was no crime among the Romans, as: 
among other nations, puniſhed with exile; but exile was a re- 


courſe people flew voluntarily to, in order to avoid chains, | 


pnominy, ſtarving, &c. 3 5 
he Athenians nur ſent their generals, and great men, 
"to exile, out of envy of their merits, or diſtruſt of their too 
oreat authority. | 1 ad 
Hulk is ſometimes alſo uſed for the relegating 4 perſon into a 
pace, whence he is obliged not to ſtir without leave. 
The word is derived from the Latin exilium, or from exul, a 
taniſhed perſon ; and that, probably, from extra ſelum, out of 
his native ſoil. ON 5 
Figuratively, we uſe the phraſe, honourable exile, for an office, 
cr employment, which obliges a man to reſide in ſome remote 
or diſagreeable place. | 1 
Tiberius, remote employments were a 


Under the reign o 


kind of myſterious exiles.— A biſhopric, or even a lord- lieu- 


| 


tenancy, in Ireland, has been ſometimes deemed a kind of 
zile, A reſidence, or embaſſy, in ſome bai barous country, 
alſo a ſort of exile. * 585 . 9 
EXINANITION, the ſame as evacuation. See Ex AcuA- 
TION, | 5 5 
EXISTENCE, that whereby a thing has an actual eſſence; or 
s ad to be, ef. 3 
This notion of exiſtence is applicable not only to a created, 
but an uncreated ſubſtance.— But it muſt be added, that the 
exiſtence of created ſubſtances, and eſpecially corporeal ones, 
implies a reſpect to place, time, and even an efficient caule ; 
whence the ſchoolmen generally define it, that whereby a 
thing is formally and extrinſically without [extra] its cauſes, 
and that here, and now. | | 
Exiftence, and eſſence, come very near the nature of each 
other: in effect, they only differ in that we have different 
manners of conceiving the ſame thing. | ENS 
tor, 1. Eſſence is «977 explained either by the firſt, no- 
let, and radical attribute of x 4 thing, e. gr. that of body, 
byextenſion; that of mind, by thinking, &c. or by ſpecify- 
02 all the intrinſic attributes: and exiſſence, either by ſpeci- 
hing all place, and all time, as in that of God; or by ſpeci- 
h ing ſome definite place, and time, together with the cauſe, 
v in the creatures. | 18 | 
7, The foundation and occaſion of this diſtinction, is this; 
bat eſſence belongs to the queſtion, what is it? quid 2/2? but 
tnflence to the queſtion, is it? an off | Wn 
. Exiſtence neceſſarily preſuppoſes eſſence, and cannot be 
"ceived without it; but eſſence may be conceived without 
txftence ; in that eſſence belongs equally to things that are in 
"Ax and in au; but r bas only to thoſe in actu. 
2 however, that this does not obtain in God; about 


wiceving his exiſtence. 


en divers ways of arriving at the knowlege of the ex- 
0 of things, —Our own exiſtence we know by intuition z 
© exiſtence of a God, by demonſtration ; and that of other 
10 by ſenſation. | | 

or our own exiftence, we perceive it ſo plainly, that it nei- 
100 en nor is capable of, 21 proof. I oe L reaſon, I 
* oy ure and pain: can any of theſe be more evident to 
12 my own exiſtence? If I doubt of all other things, 
, 1 doubt makes me perceive my own exiſtence, and will 

U ns me to doubt of that. If I know I doubt, I have as 
oubt: experience, then, convinces us, that we 


x Pa . Wt . 
*U intuitiye knowledge of our own xilence, and an in- 


four officers of the court of common pleas, | 


and then is outlawed. See OuT-| 


© nature and eſſence the mind cannot think, without 


| 


Which 22 of the thing doubting, as of that thought | 


E Xl 


ternal, infallible perception, that we are. In every act of ſon 
ſation, reaſoning, or thinking, we are conſcious to ourſelves 
of our own being, and in this matter come not ſhort of the 
higheſt degree of certainty. | 
As to our knowlege of the exiſtence of a God; though he has 
given us no innate ideas of himſelf, yet, having furniſned us 
with faculties of ſenſe, perception, and reaſon, we can never 
want a clear proof thereof. | 5 

The knowlege of the exi/tence of other things, i. e. of ex- 
ternal objects, bodies, a world, &c. we only have by ſenſa- 
tion: for there being no neceſſary connexion of real exi/tence 
with any idea a man hath in his memory, nor of any other 
exiſlence but that of God, with the exiſtence of any particular 
man; no particular man can know the exiſtence of any other 
being, but only when, by actually operating upon him, it 
makes itſelf be perceived by him. The having the idea of 
any thing in our mind, no more proves the exiſſence of that 
thing, than the picture of a man evidences his being in the 
world, or the viſions of a dream make a true hiſtory. It is, 
therefore, the actual receiving of ideas from without, that gives 
us notice of the exiſtence of other things, and makes us know 
that ſomething doth exi/? at that time without us, which cauſes 
that idea in us, though we neither know, nor conſider, how 
it dot-1h, . | 255 | 

This notice which we have by our ſenſes, of the exi/ting of 
things without us, though it be not altogether ſo certain as in- 


_ tuition and demonſtration, yet deſerves the name of know- 


lege, if we perſuade ourſelves, that our faculties act and in- 
form us right, concerning the exi/ence of thoſe objects that 
affe them. 5 6 F $2 
Now, beſides the aſſurance of our ſenſes themſelves, that they 

do not err in the information they give us of the exi/tence of 
things without us, we have other concurrent reaſons : as, 1% 
It is plain thoſe perceptions are produced in us, by exterior 

cauſes affecting our ſenſes, becauſe thoſe that want the organs 

of any ſenſe, never have the ideas belonging to that ſenſe pro- 

duced, in their minds. 20, Becauſe we find we cannot avoid 
the having thoſe ideas produced in our minds. When our eyes 

are ſhut, we can, at pleaſure, recal to our mind the ideas of 

light, or the ſun, which former ſenſations had lodged in our 

memories ; but if we turn our eyes towards the ſun, we can- 


not avoid the idea which the light, or the ſun, then produces 


in us; which ſhews a manifeſt difference between thoſe ideas 
laid up in the memory, and ſuch as force themſelves upon us, 
and we cannot avoid having: beſides, there is no-body who 
doth not perceive the difference in himſelf between actually 
looking upon the. ſun, and contemplating the idea he has of 
it in his memory; and therefore he hath certain knowlege, 
that they are not both memory, or fancy. 35, Add, to this, 
that many ideas are produced in us with pain, which we 
afterwards remember without the leaſt offence: thus, the 
pain of heat, or cold, when the idea of it is received in our 
minds, gives us no diſturbance ; which, when felt, was very 
troubleſonie ; and we remember the pain of hunger, thirſt, 
head-ach, &c. without any pain at all, which would either 
never diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly do it, as often as we 
thought of it, were there nothing more but ideas floating in 
our minds, and appearances entertaining our fancies, without 
the real exiſtence of things affecting us from abroad. 4 
Our ſenſes, in many caſes, bear witneſs to the truth of each 
other's report, concerning the 2 of ſenſible things with- 
out us: he that doubts, when he ſees a fire, whether it be 
real, may feel it, too, if he pleaſes; and, by the exquiſite pain, 


may be convinced, that it is not a bare idea, or phantom.— 


Such is Mr. Lock's demonſtration of the exi/tence of external 
bodies. | . 8 . 
The moſt ingenious Dr. Berkeley has a quite different ſyſtem: 
external bodies, he contends, have no exiſfence but in a mind 
perceiving them; that is, they only exit, quatenus they are 
perceived: and of this he has given us what he and many 


others account a demonſtration. 


In reality, * that neither our thoughts, paſſions, nor ideas 
& formed by the imagination, exiſt without the mind, he ob- 
c ſerves, is allowed; and that the various ſenſations impreſſed 
6 on the mind, whatever objects they compoſe, cannot exiſt 
& otherwiſe than in a mind perceiving them, is not leſs evi- 
«© dent. This appears, from the meaning of the term exiſt, 
« when applied to ſenſible things. Thus, the table, I write 
cc on, exiſis; i. e. I ſee and feel it: and, were I out of my 
6 ſtudy, I ſhould ſay it exiſted; i. e. that, were I in my ſtu- 
% dy, I ſhould ſee and feel it, as before. There was an odour; 
« i. e. I ſmelt it, & c. But the exiſtence of unthinking beings, 
c without any relation to their veng perceived, is unin- 
Ce telligible ; their / is percipi. The notion of bodies, 
he endeavours to ſhew, is founded on the doctrine of abſtract 


ideas: What are light and colours, heat and cold, exten- 


% ſion and figure, in a word, the things we ſee and feel, 
c but ſo many ſenſations, notions, ideas, or impreſſions on 
ee the ſenſe? And is it poſſible to ſeparate, even in thought, 

| | «K any 


” 
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„ motion, &c. that is, 


with the ideas we have now, 
L exiſting without them: nor does the ſuppoſition of exter- 
4 nal bodies at all forward us, in conceiving how our ideas 


t any of theſe from 2 7 The ſeveral bodies then, 
« that compoſe the frame of the world, have not any fub- 
« fiſtence without a mind; their efſe is to be perceived, or 
« known: and as long as they are not perceived by me, nor 
& any other thinking being, they 


ce idea any exiſtence out of the mind? Lo have an idea, is the 


 & ſame thing as to perceive: that, therefore, wherein colour, | 
c figure, &c. exiſt, muſt perceive them. It is evident, there - 
© fote, there can be no unthinking fubſtance, or fubſtratum, 
of thoſe ideas, — But, you may argue, if the ideas them-| 
4 fefves do not exiſt without the mind, there may be things 
4 like them, whereof they are copies or reſemblances; which 
s exift without the mind : it is anſwered, an idea can be like 
ec nothing but an idea; a colour or figure can be like nothing 
< elſe but attother figure or cofour.— It may be farther aſked, 
. whether thofe ſuppoſed originals, or external things, where- 
4 of our ideas re the pictures, be themſelves perceiyable or 
4 not? If they be, they ate ideas: if they be not, I appeal to 
ther it be ſenſe to fay, a colour is like fome- | 
« what which is inviſible ; hard or ſoft, like fomewhat in- 
44 tangible, &e,—Some diftinguifh' between primary and ſe- 
4 condary qualities; the former, viz. extenſion, ſolidity, fi- 
c gure, motiony reft, and number, they maintain have a teal 
tc exifience out of the mind: for the latter, under which come 
« all other ſenfible * as colours, ſounds, taftes, c. 
« they allow the ideas we have of them, are not reſem- 
4 blarices of any things exiſting without the mind, or un- 
<< perceived; but depend on the ſize, texture, motion, &c. of 
2 the minute particles of matter: now it is certain, that 
«« thoſe primary qualities are inſtparably united with the other 
fe y ones, and cannot even in thought be abſtracted 

4 from them; and, therefore, muſt only exiſt in the mind. 
Can iny man conceive the extenſſon and motion of a body, 
without its other ſenſible qualities? For my part, I find 
4 it impoffidle to frame an idea of a body extended and mov- 
0 ing. without giving it ſome colour, &c. In effect, ex- 
* tenſion, figure, and motion, abſtracted from all other qua- 
& littes, are inconceivable : where the others, therefore, are, 
4 there theſe two muſt be; 7. 4. in the mind, and no-where 
ce elſe. Again, I and ſmall, ſwift and flow, are allowed 
© to exiſt no-where without the mind; being merely rela-| . 
C tive and changing, as the frame or poſition of the organ 
changes: the extenſion, therefore, that exifts without the| 
mind, is neither great nor ſmall, the motion neither ſwift 
nor flow; 7. e. they are nothing. That number is a crea- 
© ture of the mind, is plain (even though the other qualities 
were allowed to exiſt) from this; that the ſame thing bears 
4a different denomination of number, as the mind views it 
„with different reſpects: thus the ſame extenſion is 1, or 3, 
or 36, as the mind conſiders it, with reference to a yard, 
«© a foot; or aft inch. Nay, many of the modern geometri- | 

; <6 cjans hold, that a finite line may be divided into an infinite | 


cc any one, 


cc 


c number of parts, and each of thoſe infiniteſimals into an in- 


e finity of others; and fo on, in infinitum © ſo that the ſame 
e thing is either unity or infinity; either no number or all 
„ number. In effect, after the fame manner as the modern 
<« philoſophers prove colours, taſtes, c. to have no exiſtence 
in matter, or without the mind; the fame thing may be 
proved of all ſenſible qualities whatfoever. Thus, they ſay, 
heat and cold are only the affections of the mind, not at all 
- © patterns of real beings exiſting in corporeal ſubſtances ; for| 
that the fame body which ſcems cold to one hand, ſeems 
- «© warm to another. Now, why may we not as well argue, 
e that figure and extenſion are not patterns or reſemblances| 
of qualities exiſting in matter; becauſe to the ſame eye, at 
different ſtations, or to eyes of different ſtructure, at the 
e ſame ſtation, they appear various? Again, ſweetneſs, it is 
proved, does not exiſt in the thing ſapid ; becauſe the 


<< thing remaining unaltered, the ſweetneſs is changed to bit 


__ terneſs, as in a fever, or by an otherwiſe vitiated palate, Is | 
it not as reaſonable to ſay, that motion does not exiſt out of 


the mind? fince, if the ſucceſſion of ideas in the mind be- 
s come ſwifter, the motion, it is acknowleged, will appear 


_ « flower, without any external alteration.—Again, were it 
* poſſible for ſolid figured bodies to exiſt out of the mind, yet 
<« it were impoſſible for us ever to know it: our ſenſes, in- 
<< deed, give vs ſenſation of ideas, but do not tell us that 
“ any things exiſt without the mind, or unperceived, like 


de thoſe which are perceived: this the materiaſiſts allow. No 


other way therefore remains, but that we know them by 
<< reaſons inferring their exiſtence from what is immediately 
perceived by ſenſe. But how ſhould reaſon do this, when 
l i it is confeſſed, there is not any neceſſary connexion between 


< our ſenſations and theſe bodies? It is evident from the phæ- 
9 nomena of dreams, phrenſies, &c. that we may be d 
there were no bodies 


„ ſhould come to be produced. The materialiſts own them- 
1 ſelves unable t congeive in what manner body can act on 


have no ſhadow of exiſt- 
© & once at aff, —The things we petceive, are colour, figure, 
ideas of thoſe things: but has an 


4 


4 +» 28 ow OT 


„ were impoſſible we ſhould ever know it. 


have the very fame reaſon to fuppoſe there w 
% now have: ſuppoſe, e. gr. an intelligence affec * 


cc ſon to believe the exiſtence of bodies repreſented h : 


fore, that their cauſe is an incorporeal active ſubſtance 0 


ideas are attended with ſuch and ſuch other ideas in the q 


random, produced; there is a certain order and connexi 


* the fire I ſee is not the cauſe of the pain I feel, but 


C particular colour, this or that particular figure, &. 


EXIT, properly expreſſes the departure of a player from of 


EXITUS, ia law, i he; the yearly rents, or profits of k 
EX MERO MOTU, formal words uſed in the king“ ch 


| 


I 


te ſpirit, or how it ſhould imprint any idea on the vc. 0 
« ſuppoſe, therefore, bodies exiflin, 9 mind, To 
ec little elſe than to ſuppoſe, God ß | 
„ beings _— uſeleſs, and ferving to no p 
«© On the whole, it appears that the . * 0 * 
« of a mind perceiviog them, is not only impoſuble 
«« contradition in terms z but were it poſſible, u mel: 

» Ik 
nd, again 


85, yet we ſboul, 


——' wy mo A 


e that ſuppoſing that there are no ſuch thin 


ere, that W 


c the fame train of ſenſations, impreſſed in the fame ord 
« and with the fame vividneſs; would it not have al he ſn. 


ce ideas that we have ? All our ideas and ſenſat ons are vi 
ac bly inactive; nay, the very being of an idea implies 15. 
% ſiveneſs and inertneſs: fo that it is impoſſible for an 
« to do any thing 3 or, in ſtrictneſs, be the cauſe of D 
c thing: it cannot therefore be the reſemblance or Nen 
any active being; unleſs oppoſites can be ſaid to teſenl. 
© one another. Now we find a continual ſucceſſion of ide 
in the mind; but theſe, it has been proved, do not d 
5 pend on any external body as their cauſe : it remains, there 


<« ſpirit. For that Jam not the cauſe of my own ide;,, ; 
„ plain from this, that when I open my eyes in bread dn 
flight, I cannot help ſeeing various objects. Now the bx, 
rules or methods wherein the mind we depend on excites; 
<< us the ideas of ſenſe, are called laws of nature: theſe y 
& learn by experience; which teaches us, that ſuch and ſu 


4e dinary courſe of things. Ideas are not any how, and! 


s eſtabliſhed among them, like that of cauſe and effect: un 
<« there are feveral combinations of them made in a 90 
& regular artful manner, which we call bodies ; and the f/ 
4% ftem of thoſe, the world. In ftritnefs, however, the ccf 
, nexion. of ideas does not imply the relation of cauſe: 
effect, but only of a mark or ſign of the thing fignife 


„ mark that forewarns me of it. The noiſe I hear, is f 
“ the effect of this or that motion or colliſion of mti 
& bodies, but the fign thereof. The Carteſians own fon 
<« what like this: the action of bodies on our organs, f 
« they, is not the efficient cauſe of our ideas and percy 
<« tions, but only the occaſional cauſe, which deternin 
« God to act on the mind, according to the laws of 
< union of the ſoul and body. See CAusg. Dr. Berkele 
indeed, taking away bodies, takes away what theſe i 
< loſophers account the occaſions of their ideas: by an d 
&« cafion, he ſays, muſt either be meant the agent that pr 
« duces an effect, or ſomething obſerved to accompany 
6 po before it, in the ordinary courſe of things: but mat 
« is allowed to be paſſive and inert, and cannot therek 
« be an agent, or efficient cauſe; and this matter primitive 
« and in. itſelf, is allowed imperceiveable, and devoid of 
« particular ſenſible qualities; i. e. it has not this or f 


ce has colour in the general, figure in the abſtract, Cr. 
« an abſtract is no object of ſenſe: matter therefore d 
< not be the occafion of our ideas in the latter ſenſe.” 
Berkel. Princip. of Human Knowl. | 

How far the great argument of the maintainers of a mat: 
world, from the impoſſibility of God's deceiving us, 
from the evidence that he does ſo, if there be no (i 
thing, will 75 againſt this reaſoning, we leave to the reade 
See Stanl. Hi. Philoſoph. P. XII. p. 816. where the o 
jections of the antient Pyrrhoniſt to the exiſtence of be 
are Weit. | 

As to the exi/tence of ſpirits, Mr. Locke allows, that our: 
ing ideas of them, does not make us know, that any 10 
things do exiſt without us: or that there are any finite ji 
or any other ſpiritual beings, but God. We have ground 
revelation, and ſeveral other reaſons, to believe with afſuran 
that there are ſuch creatures; but our ſenſes being not able 
diſcover them, we want the means of knowing their part 
exiſtence : for we can no more know that there are fake? | 
really exifting by the idea we have of ſuch beings, than ſ 
ideas any one has of fairies, or centaurs, he can come ic 
that chings anſwering to thoſe ideas do really exiſt. 


ve, when he has acted his part. | 
TE word is allo uſed in a figurative ſenſe to expreſs au 
of departure, even death. | 


or tenements. See IssuE, Cc. 


and letters patent; lignifying that he does what is co 
therein, of his own will and motion. 10 
The effect of theſe words is to bar all exceptions that = 
taken to the inſtrument, by alleging that the print 

ing ſuch charter, was abuſed by falſe ſuggeſtion- 


5 


EXO 


OELVUs «, in antiquity, a general denomina- 
Noch r chch were ine fone Wd officers of the 
ch at Conſtantinople. As, the—grand oeconomus, 

1 ſacellarius, grand maſter of the chapel, grand ſcevo- 
Jax, or Keeper of the veſſels, grand chartophylax, the 
Per of the little chapel, and the protecdicus, or firſt ad- 


"cate of the church. 3 
; The critics are not at all agreed about the origin of the word 
, vcataceli ; Junius, in his edition of Coin, breaks the word 
- two; and reads ££ ATL, q. d. fix cataceli ; but 

+. reading, though authorized by ſeveral MSS. is faulty, 
the generality of copies only making one word : beſide that 
they are called exocataceli, even when there were only five 
of them. The ſame Junius derives catacælus hence, that 
theſe officers dwelt in the valleys, x47e Tas z01A4/a;. Pet. 
Gregor. Toloſan. takes the word to have been formed from 
varaxn bc, per mulceo, ſuavitate animum delinio: but Gretſer 
rejeQs this etymology, as without any foundation. In lieu 
whereof, he propoſes another conjefture, though with a great 
deal of timidity : he reads *Zwt,a74x0075<, inſtead of g- 
Taxoaoury as if they were thus called by reaſon they lodged, 
or lived, out of the patriarchal palace. Fa. Goar rejects this 
opinion, and had rather we ſhould read *fw1a7 τνννę, as 
intimating they were thus called in oppoſition to the ſyncel- 
Jas, who lay in the patriarch's apartment, which the reſt did 


deas, but he is far from being of the opinion, that officers of 
ad dy > ward eminence, ſhould take their denomination from a 
he fixet thing which teſtifies a want of privilege. He chooſes, there- 
Xcites i fore, to imagine that all the inferior prieſts were called C.- 
theſe y Told, cataceli, q. d. pes of a low condition ; and that 
and ſuc 1 ed exocatacœli, q. d. people out of 


their 3 were cal 


e — . ˙ m ce. ons —ͤ— nx — — —— 5 


ſo that exodium with them, was far from being what the epi 
logue is with us, as ſeveral people have imagined it was. 

he exodium was ſo much of the piece as ineluded the cata- 
ſtrophe and unravelling of the plot; which cataſtrophe, c. 
in pieces regularly compoſed, always began after the laſt ſing- 


ing of the chorus; anſwering nearly to our 4th and sth acts. 
See M. Dacier's Comment. on Ariſtotle's Poetics, c. 12 Sec 


alſo the articles CAT ASTRO HE, and CHokus. 


Among the Romans, the exodium was a different thing; it was 
pretty nearly what farces are with us. After the tragedy was 
over, came a pantomime on the ſtage, called the exodiarins, 
who by his grimace, jeſting, and buffoonry, diverted the 
people, compoſed their minds, and wiped away the tears which 
the tragic ſpectacle had occaſioned to be ſhed.—This was his 
office, as related by the antient ſcholiaſt on Juvenal: Exodia- 
rius apud veteres in fine Iudorum intrabat, quod ridiculus foret, 
ut quidguid lacrymarumatquetriflitie cepiſſent ex tragicis aſfecti- 
bus, hujus ſpectaculi ri ſus detergeret. At leaſt this was the ori- 
ginal intention of the exodium : but it afterwards degenerated 
into a bitter, malicious kind of raillery, 1 

Viginere on T. Livy, ſays the exodium confiſted of certain 
humorous, drolling verſes, rehearſed by the youth at the end 
of the fabulæ atellanz, and anſwering to our farces. In an- 
other place, the ſame author ſays, that the exodia were a 
kind of interludes, in the intervals between the acts, partly 
fable and pleaſantry, partly muſic, &c. to give time both for 
the ſpectators and actors to recover breath.—The paſſage in 
Livy, whence he takes the notion, is lib. VII. Dec. 1. Ri- 
dicula intexta verſibus, que Juventus inter ſe more antigua 


** be number of catacei, or above them. Upon the whole, 22 9 cenſerta ſunt fubulis potiſſimum atellanis. 
v, and! however, he adheres to the ſentiment of G. Coreſius, who] 3 N 
*. ſays, that the patriarchal palace, and the apartments of the Urbicus exodio riſum movet atellanæ 
Felt: ane ſyncellus, and of the monks — * ere e. 2 in Geſtibus Antonoes. | 1 
3 | of the city, which with regard to the reſt ſeem - . | . 3 | | 
n an oy ale gt + x as eee eee TRE in the ſeptuagint, fignifies the end or concluſion 
TOY their ſeveral houſes or palaces g, out . *r n 5 
LI hence the name exocatace/i. The opinion of M. du Cange s Jahre 1 | 
my *thelaſt we ſhall name: he derives the appellation from their | - 1 calls the day YYY. which the ſeventy 
17 being above the level, or rank of the 3 Clerks ; and ſeated | * 0 | | 
el, Out at church, &c. in more honourable places erected for that acts e 10 3 
ear, 15 ft urpoſe, on either fide the patriarch's throne : theſe two laſt In particular, f RN _ uſed for the eighth day of the feaſt of 
of mtu * lr probable . { tabernacles, hy it 45 br had a ſpecial view to the com- 
| 6 a memoration of the Exodus, or depart f : 
my The 828 wu of xe _— F * 2 CO though there is nothing of it expreſind 8 ON. 
bh had the precedence of biſhops; and in tne patriarcnate Ex ng ſl | ſong, | : | 
* G bandanneple did the office of deacons 3 as the cardinals | f 6 3 r 
1 * 0 originally did in the church of Rome. Accordingly, in the EXODUS, the ſecond of the five books of Moſes, , 


ktter of John IX. to the emperor Baſilius Leo, 


called cardinales. 


they - 
r. Berkele a N th 


at theſe fa it fct they were priefts ; but ſome patriarch of Conſtanti- 
: by an d nople, whom Codin does not mention, would have them for 
wo | the future to be no more than deacons. The reaſon was, 


that being prieſts, each of them had their ſeveral churches, 
wherein they were to officiate on all the grand feſtival days ; 
{ that it unhappily fell out, the patriarch on the moſt ſolemn 
days was deſerted by all his chief Miniſters, = 
YOCIONITA, ExocioniTEs, in church antiquity.— 


: but matt 
not thereſt 
r primitive 
| devoid of 


t * eurfus tells us, that there was a monaſtery at Conftanti- 
ary „ ole, called exocionzum ; and that the firſt who were called 
ro 0 2 IT {:cionites, were the monks thereof. —But this is a miſtake. 


lt was the Arians who were firſt called exocionites ; by reaſon, 
vhen expelled the city by Theodoſius the Great, oy retired 
Into a place called exocronium®, and there held their aſſemblies. 
Juſtinian gave the orthodox all the churches of the heretics, 


I ſenſe.” 


s of ama 


my 5 cceepting that of the exocionites. Cedrenus. 
L : A read * The word is derived from e au j˖ , or £Z@x:ovcov, the name 
: 5 re the0 of the plate above-mentioned. —Codin, in his Origines, ſays, 
wr f bo that the axocionivm was a place encompaſſed with a wall, built 
tence 0 and adorned by Conſtantine ; and that without the circumfe- 
OT rence of this wall, there was a column, with a ſtatue of that 
s, that our 5 emperor, whence the place took its name; vis. from 85, 
» that oy Y without, and x-, column. | . 
any fn J Coed holds, that Theodoret was miſtaken in ſaying that 
my: Cura e Arians were called exccionites, or exacionites, from the 
2 dae me of the place where they aſſembled; and takes the deno- 
ern Jn mination to be the ſame with that of exoucontians, which was 
© _—_ f Utributed to the Arians, by reaſon the held that the Son was 
3 made out of nothing, 8E ux oro. But a mere conjecture 
me me lo l. * Gothofred is not ſufficient to make us ſet aſide the autho- 
an 10 10 of ſo able a perſon as Theodoret. | 
Sad DIARY, Exoniaxivs, in the antient Roman tragedy, 
layer | a droll, or mime, who appeared on the ſtage, when the 
reſp 20 "gedy was ended, and performed what they called the exo-| 
o EXP 0 ON or concluſion of the ſnew; to divert the company, 
"ofits of Ee IUM *, EC, in the antient Greek, drama, was 
or p | * the four parts or diviſions of a tragedy. | 
he kin gs art The word is formed from the Greek e odo, going out, di- 
| is coll dreſſion, going aſide out of the way; of £2, and edc, way, 
What T1 ad. Feſtus, Lib. V. calls it exitus. 5 
tons that might ut , according to Ariſtotle, was ſo much as was re- 
= mie - io led after the chorus had ceaſed to ſing for the laſt time; 


ſtion. 


. No 57. CHAMB. 


The word, in its original Greek Ecf\>,. literally imports a 
going out, or journey; and was applied to this book, by reaſon - 
the hiſtory of the Iſraelites paſlage out of Egypt is related 
therein,—Befide this, it contains the ftory of what was tranſ- 
acted in Egypt, from the death of Joſeph, to the delivery 
of the Jews; as well as what paſſed in the wilderneſs, and 
— at mount Sinai, to the building of the taber- 
nacle. | 5 8 
The Hebrews call it veelle ſemoth, q. d. hec nomina, theſe are 
the initial words of the book: for the ſame reaſon they call 
Geneſis, berefith, q. d. in principio, in the beginning. 
EX OFFICIO, denotes the power a perſon has, in virtue of 
his office, to do certain things without being applied to. 

By a branch of a ſtatute, 1 Eliz. the queen, by her letters pa- 
tents, might authorize any perſons exerciſing eccleſiaſtical ju- 
riſdiction, to adminiſter an oath ex officio, whereby ſuppoſed 
offenders were forced to confeſs, accuſe, or clear themſelves 
of any criminal matter, &c.-But this branch relating to this 
oath, is repealed by 17 Car. I. cap. 11. 
EXOMOLOGESIS *, EZoporoyners, a term little uſed but 
in ſpeaking of the antient ceremonies of repentance ; where- 
of the exomologeſis, by us called confeſſion, was a part. 


* The word is Greek, formed of «Zoponryew, I confeſs. 


Some of the antients, and particularly Tertullian, de pœnit. 
c. 9. uſe, the word in a greater latitude, as comprehending 
the whole of repentance. Sw 55 
A public exomologeſis was never commanded by the church 
for ſecret ſins; as may be ſeen in the capitulars of Charle- 
maign, and the canons of divers councils. 
EXOMPHALUS, EZouear®-, in medicine, a general name, 
comprehending all kinds of navel- ruptures. The firſt are tu- 
mours or ſwellings of the ſolid parts; whereof there are three 
varieties, denominated from the ſeveral parts affected, as the 
enteromphalus, epiplomphalus, and entero-epiplomphalus.— The 
ſecond are, tumours formed by collections or gatherings of 
humours z of which there are four varieties, diſtinguiſhed by 
the particular humours they are formed of, as the hydrompha- 
lus, pneumatomphalus, ſarcomphalus, and varicomphalus : the 
hid are thoſe compounded of both the other, viz. the ente- 


2 


rohydromphalus, and epiploſarcomphalus. See each ſpecies 
| 5 1 . Ce. 
| 73Ddqd' EXOR- 


E X O 


EXORCISM “, EZ:priou®-, prayers, or conjurations, where- 
with to exorciſe, i. e. drive out devils from perſons poſſeſſed, 
or to preſerve from danger. | 

* The word is derived from the Greek Fox Cet, adjurare, con 
furare, to adjure, or conjure. —In moſt dictionaries, exorciſm 
and conjuration are uſed as ſynonymous ; but, in reality, con- 


and the exorci/m the 


juration is only a part of the exorci/m ; 
formula, 


ceremony intire. The conjuration is properly the 
where the devil is commanded to come forth, Wc. 
Exorcijms are of great uſe in the Romiſh church: their pre- 
lates, &c. are frequently exorciſing dæmoniacal perſons. The 


priefis make holy water, by exorciſing common water A Cer-1 | 


tain number of times.—TIn reality, the exorciſm is a part in 
moſt of their conſecrations, 
It muſt be allowed, the uſe of exorciſms is almoſt as antient as 
the church: recourſe was had to ſuch means, to drive away 
diſeaſes both of men and beaſts, to expel and deſtroy vermin, 
and other animals noxious to the earth, and the fruits thereof. 
M. Thiers, in his Traits de Superſtitions, gives divers formu- 
la's of ſuch exerciſms; and quotes, particularly, that of 


St. Grat, who, by means of exorci/ms, obtained for in- 


ſtance the favour, that there ſhould be no rat found in the 
country of Aoft, nor three miles round the ſame. 
The fame author pretends, that ſuch exorciſms may be 
ſtill uſed, to good purpoſe, againſt rats, mice, locuſts, cater- 
pillars, ſtorms, &c. but, in order to perform any thing of 
this kind, he obſerves, a man muſt have the proper qua- 
- lity and cheracter, and be approved of by the church; 
and muſt likewiſe uſe words and prayers authorized there- 
by: otherwiſe, . his exorciſms will be damnable ſuperſti- 
tions. | 
Exorciſins had antiently another and farther purpoſe ; being 
applied, by way of trial, or purgation, to extort the truth from 
the accuſed. | 


The exerciſm, in this ſenſe, was a ſort of bread conjured and | 


exorciſed for the purpoſe: and the opinion was, that if the 
| perſon was criminal, he could not ſwallow the bread. | 
This, it ſeems, was a frequent practice in the time of our 
Edward III. and the bread, thus exorciſed, was ſaid to be corſ- 
ned. | | | 
Linderbroeck gives inſtances of exorci/ms with barley-bread, 
and others with cheeſe; and hence, probably, might ariſe that 
popular imprecation, 4 May this bread choak me, if I tell a 
« lye.“ See ORDEAL, and Jupicium Dei. | 
' EXORCIST, in the Romiſh church, a prieſt, or tonſured 
| clerk, who has received the four leſſer 
is that of exorciſt. | 3 | 
The term is likewiſe applied to a prelate, who aQually exor- 
- Ciſes a perſon poſſeſſed. | 
It is a diſpute, among 
properly any ſuch order, as that of exorciſt. Fa. Goar, in his 
notes on the Greek Euchologion, has male it probable they 
had, from feveral concurring paſſages in St. Dionyſius, and St. 
IT. ooo . 
he ordination of exorciſts is performed in the time of maſs.; 
their principal office being to expet devils. The IVth coun- 


orders, one of which 


- cil of Carthage, can. 7. appoints, that, in the ordination of 


exorciſts, the biſhop, putting the book of exorciſms in their 
hands, ſhall fay theſe words; Receive it, and keep it in 

_ © 46 remembrance ; and have power to lay hands on energument, 
whether baptized, or catechumens: which form {till ob- 
tains. „ 


M. Fleury mentions certain people, among the Jews, who | 


travelled round the country, making profeſſion of driving 
out devils by invocations, which, they pretended, had been 
taught them by Solomon: theſe were alſo called exorciſts. 
See Joſeph. Antig. Jud. I. VIII. c. 2. Origen. Tra. XXXV. 
in Matt. XXVII. 63. FOR 
EXORDIUM®, in oratory, the preamble, or beginning, of a 
diſcourſe, or ſpeech ; ſerving to prepare the audience, and in- 
troduce the matter in hand. 6-8 . 
The word is formed of the Latin ordiri, to begin; by a me- 
taphor taken from the weavers, who are ſaid, ordiri telam, to 
begin, or warp, a web, by diſpoſing and ordering the threads,in 
a certain manner, for the future work. See WARP. 
The exordium, on other occaſions, is called the prologue, præ- 
lude, and proem. | PoE. 
Cicero defines exordium, a part of an oration, whereby the 
minds of the audience are duly prepared for what remains to 
be ſaid.— The exordium is a part of principal importance, and 
is to be laboured with extraordinary care: whence Tully calls 
it, al ſicillima pars orationis. | 
| Exordiums are of two kinds: either juſt, and formal; or ve- 
hement, and abrupt. In the firſt, the audience is prepared and 
conducted, by due and eaſy ſteps; in the ſecond, the orator, 


as if ſeized with ſome ſudden paſſion, breaks out upon his au- | 


dience at once. Such is that exordium of Iſaiah ; Hear, Oh 
heavens ; and give ear, Oh earth: or that of Cicero againſt 


divines, whether ever the Greeks had | 


EXPANSION, in metaphyſics, expreſſes the idea we have of 


Catiline ; Quouſgue tandem abutere patientia uoſira,Catilina ? 


| 
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Abrupt exordiums are the moſt fultable on 


tormina ventris of the antients; and is ſcarce ever known in 
the mid- land countries, or far in the North of England. 


laſting, or perſevering, diſtance i. e. of diſtance, all the patt 


- vit 
whereof exiſt together. | | Ex 
EXPANSION, in phyſics, is the dilating, ſtretching, or ſpread- read 
ing out, of a body: whether from any external cauſe, ztht nue 
cauſe of rarefaction; or from an internal cauſe, as elaſticij Aut 
Bodies naturally expand, by heat, beyond their dimenſions ty 
when cold; whence their ſpecific gravities are different, i ner 
the different ſeaſons of the year. | ty, 
Air compreſſed, or ſee ht 2 as ſoon as the compreſling, el Thi 
condenſing, force is removed, expands itſelf; by its elaſtie poet tri 
to its former dimenſions, 1 tend 
Dr. Halley found, by experiment, that water expand: it! Th 
by one twenty-ſixth part of its bulk, when made to boll; or 
but a moderate heat does not induce any ſenſible expanſion a 


ell.— Mercury, with a very gentle heat, expands itſelf one 
ſeventy-fourth part of its ordinary dimenſions. _ 
Spirit of wine, with a heat leſs than that of boiling we 
expanded itſelf by one twelfth part of its bulk; and th - 
a boiling. The moſt ſenſible expanſion of water 1s in freene- 
ing: Mr, Boyle, in his Hi/t, of Cold, aſſures us, that is 
takes up one twelfth part more ſpace than Water. Nt 


ordinary joy, indignation, or the like; — of extta. [ 
ances of panegyricks, of the greateſt orators, 5 We have ins "9 
without any ſuch occaſions. Such is that of G "Sun abruptly, | 
gan his eloge of the city and people of Elis ww ops who be. { 
ev aruorv, Elis, beata civitas : or that of r N. MY, 1g J 
in praiſe of Athanaſius, ASaracry erẽuh“ a 0 azlanzen EX 
Athanafium laudans virtutem laudabs, Abru 3 a ike , EX 
ums, were more to the taſte and manner of x th oy exordi. is 
the Laps N ; recks, than b 
The requiſites in an exordium are, 10 : 1 
the exordium becomes of a- piece“ with r Whereby EX 
and matches it, as a part does a whole; ſo that * ours x 
accommodated to any other, or, perhaps, a contra 1 it 
The antient orators were very defective in this 0 r 5 
exordiums had frequently nothing in common N their h 
29, Care, accuracy, and magnificence, as being the © lubjes, EX! 
minded, and moſt expoſed to view. Thus Tully. 1 pl 
adituſque ad cauſam facias illuſtres. ibu, 0 
3, Modeſiy, or an ingenuous baſhfulneſs, which Ex? 
mends the orator exceedingly to the favour of his erg oy 
This is what Cicero extols ſo much in L. Craſſus; F ers © 
in L. Craſſo pudor quidam, qui non modo non 2 = enim 0 
tioni, ſed etiam probitatis commendatione prodeſſet Th 8 1 
Tully * W that, at the beginning of he, be 
FE ; : to 
ak e trembled every limb, and his whole mind was in 1 T 
And, 4 Brevity, not amplified, or ſwelled, with a detail - 
circumſtances, or a long circuit of words: ſuch as that 0 0 
de of the lawyer, who, being to ſpeak of a difference bam. 3 
two neighbours, deduced his exordium from Adam. TOR n 
The exordium appears an eſſential part of an oration : though - 
antiently, in the Areopagus, Julius Pollux tells us, they ſ * a 
without any exordium, any paſſions, and any peroration, h 
epilogue. The like is ſaid to have been done by Xenophoa ; no 
who began thus, Darius & Pariſatis duos habuere lion. ; : : 
 [EXOSTOSIS, Ege, an unnatural protuberance of a bone 
frequent in venereal caſes. See Bo Nx, 0 
EXOTIC*, EC, a term properly ſignifying foreign, or hl 
extraneous; i. e. brought from a remote, or ſtrange, countr 7 
In which ſenſe we ſometimes ſay, exotic, or barbarous — 
or words, &c. | | es. — 
* | ; ; — TANG 7 | 
Es ms I 
ExoTIC is Chiefly applied to plants which are natives of ſoleien 8 
countries; particularly thoſe brought from the Eaſt and We: 4 
Indies, and which do not naturally grow in Europe. , 
The generality of exotics, or exotic plants, do not thriye in 5 
England, without ſome peculiar care, and culture; they fe ei 
quire the warmth of their own climates : whence the uſe of 4 
| hot-beds, glaſs- frames, green-houſes, &c. See Supplement 55 
article STovE. | 1 . A 
The green-houſe is properly a conſervatory of exttics. | g 
Dr, Liſter has a diſcourſe, in the Philoſeph. Tranſ. on exttic * 
diſeaſes, i. e. ſuch diſeaſes as are never bred among us, but Np 
brought, from time to time, by infection, ſrom other countries . 
Such, according to this author, are, 15, The plague, which we 
is properly a diſeaſe of Aſia, where it is epidemic. -2®, The | 5 
ſmall-pox, which is an oriental diſeaſe, and not known to Eu- *. 
rope, or even Aſia minor, or Africa, till a ſpice - trade was wy 
opened to the remoteſt part of the Indies; whence it orig. my 
| nally came, and where it ſtill rages more cruelly than amorg 5 
us. 39, The griping of the guts, which he takes for a di- * 
eaſe peculiar to the Weſt-· Indies, and yearly received from Exp; 
thence : for this, he adds, is a quite different diſeaſe from the 110 
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dur air, of an inch diameter, if it were removed to the di 
o, as to fill all the planetary region, as far as, nay, far be- 
and, the ſphere of Saturn. | | 1 
NU Foliaceum. See FOLIACEUM. 
x PARTE, i. e. partly, or of one part. A commiſſion ex parte, 
- that taken out, and executed by one party only : where 


both parties join, it is called a joint - commi ſſion. See Co- 


an 
ISSION. ; 

eb NEC TAN T Fee, in law, where lands are given to a man 
15 and his wife, and the heirs of their bodies: in which ſenſe 
be it differs from fee-ſimple, where lands are given to a man 
* ind his wife, in frank marriage, to hold to them and their 
— MercrATIVE, in the canon law, a hope, founded on a 
noſt romiſe, of obtaining the next benefice that ſhall become va- 


cant; or a right to the reverſion of the next. See BENEFICE. 
FxeecTATIVE Canons. See the article CANON. | 

ExpECTATIVE Graces, Gratie EXPECTATIVE, called alſo 

mentions, were bulls frequently given by the popes, or kings, 

- for future benefices. The biſhops were exceedingly mortified 

with them; by reaſon they encroached on their privileges: 


bra 
oat beſies that ſuch expeZZatives are odious, as they induce people 
$ Ora to wiſh for the death of others. | 1 
Sina The uſe of expectatives is very antient, though it was not near 

ſo frequent in the firſt ages, as afterwards. Originally they | 
tail o were no more than ſimple requeſts made on the part of kings, | 
t muſt er popes, Which the biſhops conſented to with the more will- | 


ingneſs, as they only preſented to them perſons fit to ſerve the 
church. But the frequent exerciſe of this privilege, made it 


10ugh, at length ve deemed a matter of obligation and neceſſity. : 

/ ſpoke The council of Trent annulled all expectatives; but the ca- 
on, or nons relating thereto were never admitted in France; where 
phon; the right of conferring expeclative graces, is looked on as 


one of the regalia. See GRACE. . 
NPECTORATION, the act of evacuating, or bringing 
up, phlegm, or other matters, out of the trachea, lungs, Qc. 
by coughing, hawking, ſpitting, &'c. See Coucn. 
xp:Aoration eaſes the lungs of the viſcid, or putrid matters, 
which obſtru& their veſſels, and ſtreighten the breaſt. 
EXPEDITATION, in the foreſt-laws, ſignifies a cutting 
out the balls of a dog's fore-feet, for the preſervation of the 
king's game. 


1gn, or 
ountry. 
„ terms, 


ra , With- 


foreign 


d Welt- three ſhillings and four-pence to the king. In maſtiffs, not 


the ball of the feet, but the three claws, are to be cut to the 
ſkin. Inſtit. P. IV. p. 308. Nullos dominicos canes abbatis 
& monachorum expeditari cogat. Chart. Hen. III. Et font 
7 A eſpeditamentts canum. Ex, Mag, Rot. Pip. de Ann. . 


thrive in 
they te- 
he uſe of 
plement, 


This expeditation was to be performed once in every three 

years; and was done to every man's dog who lived near the 

foreſt, and even the dogs of the foreſters themſelves. 
EXPEDITION, the march of an army to ſome diſtant place, 
th a view of hoſtilities, - 


J. . : 

on exotic 
g us, but 
countries. 


ue, =_ duch were the expeditions of Cyrus againſt Xerxes, and of 
40 Fa. Bicchus and Alexander from the Indies. —The expedition of 
on 15 Xerxes againſt Greece was unhappy: Cæſar himſelf, in the 


middle of his expeditions in the Gauls, compoſed two books 
of the analogy of words. 


Expeditions for the recovery of the Holy Land were called 
ernſades, | b 


ce it orig 
1an among 
s for à di- 


eived from INENCES, in book-keeping. See Book of ex | 
- - ng. pences. 

aue NSIS militum levandis, : a writ dee to the ſheriff, 
= or levying allowance for the knights of parliament. See PA R- 
Feed BIN _ 19ers eee 5 

| a kind of knowlege acquire on 
all the patt Without any teacher. Oe nv Fg 

or ſpread Ars conſiſts in the ideas of things we have ſeen, or 

e 10 . mW judgment has reflected on, to form itſelf a 
NS 3 ) ethod. | us: 
For i Ar make three kinds of experience: the Iſt is the ſimple 
erent, 1 he the external ſenſes, whereby we perceive the phæno- 

ena of natural things, without any direct attention there- 
preſſing, 0 Ag 2 any application thereof. : 
laſtic poweh | 5 is, when we premeditatedly, and deſignedly, make 
. 10 10 Various things, or obſerve thoſe done by others; at- 
expand 10 5 Cloſely to all effects and circumſtances. | 
e to bo —. is that preceded by a foreknowlege, or at leaſt, an 
pan fin i 2 of the event; and determines whether the ap- 
iel on + rs were true or falſe, -Which two latter kinds, eſpe- 
n FR third, are of great ſervice in philoſophy. | 
oiling watth acer NT, in philoſophy, a trial of the effect or reſult 
"nd then cl * lie applications, and motions of natural bodies; in order 
r is in fret” wes lomething of the laws and relations thereof, or to 
| us, that in The ſch _— phænomenon, or its cauſe. 
155 ng wi men define experiment, a compariſon of ſeveral 
PH dap. re obſerved by the ſenſes, and retained in the me- 


n ſome one ſimilar convenient inſtance. 


 fance of a ſemidiameter of the earth, would expand itfelf]. 


Every one that keeps any great dog, not expeditated, forfeits| 
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Nr. Gregory, in his AMrom. p. 407. proves, that a globe off The nature of experinient, therefore, according to them, con- 


fiſts in comparing ſeveral things by one act; whence they di- 
ſtinguiſh two things in every experiment; the one material, viz. 
the ſeveral ideas remembred ; the other formal, viz. the 
comparing of theſe ideas in the mind. | 
This will be illuſtrated by an example : a phyſician gives a 
quantity of rhubarb to ten ſeveral perſons, and remembers 
each of them: now, coming afterwards to compare the ſeve- 
ral remembrances together, and finding the effect of the ex- 
hibition of rhubarb to be the ſame in all, viz. a purging 3 
this is an experiment of rhubarb. 
The making of experiments is grown into a kind of formed 
art; and we now abound in ſ yſtems of experiments, under the 
denomination of courſes 45 experimental philoſophy. Sturmius 
has made a curious collection of the principal diſcoveries and 
experiments of the laſt age, under the title of collegium expe- 
rimentale. The chymiſts chooſe to call their experiments, by 
way of diſtinction, or eminence, proceſſes, or operations. 
Torricellian EXPERIMENT. See TORRICELLIAN. 


pie, or Euretpiun, is that which proceeds on experiments, or 
which deduces the laws of nature, and the properties and 
powers of bodies, and their aQions upon each other, from 
ſenſible experiments and obſervations. 

Experiments are of the utmoſt importance in philoſophy : and 
the great advantages the modern phyſics have above the an- 
tient, is chiefly owing to this, that we have a great many 


more experiments, and that we make more uſe of the exper:- 
ments we have. | 


things, and argue to the effects and phænomena; ours, on 
— contrary, proceeds from experiments and obſervations 
alone. 

My lord Bacon firſt paved the way for the new philoſophy, 
by ſetting on foot the making of experiments. His method 
has been proſecuted with laudable emulation by the academy 
del Cimento, the Royal Society, Royal Academy at Paris; 
and by Mr. Boyle, Sir Iſaac Newton, and many others, 

In effect, experiments, within theſe 50 or 60 years, are come 
into ſuch a vogue, that nothing will 


&c. So that the new philoſophy is almoſt altogether experi- 
mental, 


Indeed, the antients, whatever we commonly ſay to the con- 


as the moderns. Plato miſſes no occaſion of ſpeaking of the 

advantages of the £yu7eupa; and as to Ariſtotle, his hiſtory of 

animals may bear witneſs for him. Democritus's great buſi- 

neſs was to make experiments; and even Epicurus himſelf 
owes part of his glory to the ſame cauſe. Plato calls it, in 

reſpect to its ſubject, £varobnoar, ſubtlety of ſenſe. 

Yet there are ſome, even among the learned, who conceive 

of experiments in a different manner. —Dr, Keil allows, that 

philoſophy has received very conſiderable advantages from 

the makers of experiments; but he complains of their diſinge- 

nuity, in too often wreſting and diſtorting their experiments, 

and obſervations, to favour ſome darling theories they had 

eſpouſed. —But this is not all: M. Hartſoeker, in his Recueil 
de pluſieurs pieces de phyſique, undertakes to ſhew, that they 

who employ themſelves in the making of experiments, are not 
properly philoſophers, but, as it were, the labourers, or ope- 
rators of philoſophers, who work under them, and for them, 

furniſhing them with materials to build their ſyſtems and 
hypotheſes upon. | 


philoſopher, deals ſtill more ſeverely with the makers of ex- 


tribe of idly curious people, whoſe ſole employ conſiſts in 
making experiments on the gravity of the air, the equilibrium 
of fluids, the loadſtone, &c. and yet arrogate to themſelves 
the noble title of - philoſophers. See PfiLOSO RH. 
EXPERIMENTAL Phyſics. See the article PHYs1Cs. 
EXPERIMENTUM Crucis, denotes a capital, leading, or 
deciſive experiment; thus called, either as, like a croſs, or 
direction- poſt, placed in the meeting of ſeveral roads, it guides 
and directs men to the true knowlege of the nature of the 
thing they are inquiring after; or, as it is a kind of torture, 
whereby the nature of the thing is, as it were, extorted by. 
violence. | 
EXPIATION, the act of ſuffering the puniſhments adjudged 
to a man's crimes, and thus paying off, and diſcharging the 
debt, or guilt. 3 8 | 
The Romaniſts hold, that ſouls, after death, are ſent to pur- 
gatory, to expiate, or atone, for their fins. | 
ExXPIATION is alſo applied to ſacrifices offered to the Deity, to 
implore his mercy, and forgiveneſs. .. 
he feaſt of ExPlAaTION, among the Jews, alled by our tran'- 


3 CE hor 


EXPERIMENTAL Philoſophy, by the Greeks called E.. 


Their way of philoſophizing was, to begin with the cauſe of | 


paſs in philoſophy, but 
what is founded on experiment, or confirmed by experiment, 


trary, ſeem to have thought as well of the experimental way, 


The learned M. Dacier, in the beginning of his diſcourſe 
on Plato, at the head of his tranſlation of the works of that 


| periments. He breaks out with a ſort of indignation, at a 


lators the day of atonement, was held on the tenth day of they 
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5th month of the Jewiſh year, anſwering to our September. 
Alt was. inſtituted by God himſelf, Levit. xxili. 27, &c. 
On that day, the high-prieſt, the figure, or type, of Jeſus 
Chriſt, confeſſed his fins; and, after ſeveral ceremonies, 


fins. | 
ExPlATION, among the Heathens, denoted a purification uſed 
tor effacing, or aboliſhing, a crime. | | 
It was practiſed with divers ceremonies : the moſt uſual was 
ablution. | 
Expiations were perſormed for whole cities, as well as parti- 
cular perſons. —Aſter the young Horatius had been abſolved, 
by the people, from the murder of his ſiſter, he was farther 
- Purified by { eral e9iations preſcribed by the laws of the pon- 
tifices for involuntary murders. Halicarnaſſ. | 


EXPILATION, in the civil law, the act of withdrawing, or EXPONENTIAL Calculus, Calculus EXPONENTIALS, is 2 


diverting, ſomething belonging to an inheritance, before any 
body had declared himſelf heir thereof. 
This made a peculiar ſpecies of theft : for there could not 
properly be a Ha in taking a thing bes poſſeſſed by any | 
body, or ere the inheritance was accepted. : 
For this reaſon, the Roman legiſlature introduced the action 
of expilation for the puniſhment of this crime. . 
EXPIRATION, in medicine, that motion, in an animal, 
whereby the air, inſpired into the lungs, is expelled, or thrown 
out of the ſame, and the cavity of the breaſt contracted. 
Reſpiration conſiſts of two alternate motions, or actions, of 
the lungs, correſponding to thoſe of a pair of bello ws: inſpi- 
ration, whereby the air is drawn in; and expiration, whereby 
it is driven out again. 5 153 1 
By means of this alternation, the circulation of the blood, 
and the motion of the heart, are maintained. | 


ExPIRATION is alſo uſed, figuratively, for the end of a term of | 


time granted, agreed on, or adjudged. ; 
It is not above- eight days till the expiration of the term of 
his impriſonment: the time of ſuch a bill of exchange is 
expired, i. e. it is fallen due. See BILL. | 

EXPLICITE, in the ſchools, ſomething clear, diſtin, for- 
mal, and unfolded. . 
The will, or intention, is ſaid to be explicite, when it is fully 
explained in proper terms; and implicite, when it is only to 
be learnt by deductions, and conſequences. 
The Jews bad not all an explicite knowlege of Jeſus Chriſt, 
but they had, at leaſt, an implicite one. 

Such à teſtator has declared his will explicitely, i. e. in for- 

mal terms: there is no need to have recourſe to explica- 
tions. 


EXPLOSION, in phyſics, the act of a thing which drives an- 


other out of the place it before poſſeſſed. 
The term is chiefly uſed for the going off of gunpowder, 
and the expulſion of the ball, ſhot, or the like, conſequent 
thereon. | 


Hence, Exp1.0510N comes likewiſe to be figuratively uſed to 
expreſs ſuch ſudden actions of bodies, as have ſame reſem+ | 
| blance hereto: e. gr. thoſe which ferment with violence, im- 


——— upon their mixture, and occaſion a crackling 
ound. | 
Some writers have likewiſe applied exploſion to the excurſions 
of the animal ſpirits, and inſtantaneous motions of the nerv- 
ous fibres ariſing without the direction of the mind: but the 
term here ſeems too figurative to expreſs any determinate idea, 
ſo as really to inform the underftanding. 
EXPOLITION, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby we explain the 
ſame thing in different phraſes, and expreſſions, in order to ſhew 

it more fully. 


moderately verſed in the ſtyle of Scripture, will perceive, that 
this is no more than an expolition; that is, a figure whereby 
the ſacred author explains the ſame thing in different terms. 
The Scriptures are full of ſuch figures; and I ſcarce think 
there is any one more ordinary. Souciet. „ 
EXPONAS Venditioni. See VENVDITIONI. 


EXPONENT, in arithmetic. ExeonzsnT of a power de- 


notes the number which expreſſes the degree of the power ; or 
which ſhews how often a given power is to be divided by its 
root, ere it be brought down to unity. . 
Thus, the exponent, or index, of a ſquare number, is 2; of a 
cube, 3: the ſquare being a power of the ſecond degree; the 
cube of a third, &c. | | | 
ExPoNENT is alſo uſed, in arithmetic, in the ſame ſenſe with in- 
dex, or logarithm. | 
| Thus a ſeries of numbers in arithmetical progreflion, being 
placed under another ſeries in geometrical progreſſion, are 
called the exponents, indices, or logarithms, erect? 
the two progreflions, - 
Geom. 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128, 256, 512 
Arith. o, 1, 2, SS: 9 %- 0 


o is the exponent, index, or logarithm, of the firſt term 1; 5 


that of the ſixth 32, c. 


Hence, unity is the exponent of a power, as the logarithm of | 


made an atonement for all the people to waſh them from their ExPONENT of @ ratio is the quotient ariſing upon dividing the 


E xpalition was the favourite figure of Balzac.—A man, but 


—E, gr. in ö 


WT 
the root, to the logarithm of its power 


logarithm of the power is had, by multiply; , Ne 
of the root by its exponent ; and * —— the logarithm 


. conſequent!y, the 


had, by dividing the logarithm of the power by its exponent 


2 by the conſequent. 

hus, in the ratio 3 to 2, the exponent is 11: an | 
of the ratio 2 to Ag * 2, See ved 85 _ the exponent 
Hence, 19, If the conſequent be unity, "the antecedent is th 
exponent of the ratio. I hus, e. gr. the exponent of the ratio 
4 to 1, is 4.— And, again, the exponent of a ratio is to ok 
as the antecedent to the conſequent. ay 5 
25, Since, in a rational ratio, the exponent of a ratio is had b 
dividing a rational number by another rational; the pee, 
of a rational ratio, is a rational number. e 


method of differencing exponential quantities, and of ſu 
up the differences of exponentials, See CAlculus. 
EXPONENTIAL Curve is that which is defined by an exponential 
1232 . | 
æponential curves partake both of the nature of algebraic ang 
tranſcendental ones: of the former, becauſe they conſiſt of a 
finite number of terms, though thoſe terms themſelves are in- 
determinate ; and of the latter, becauſe they cannot be alge- 
braically conſtructed. © 
ExPONENTIAL Equation is that wherein there is an exponential 
quantity. See EQUATION, &c. pes 
ExPONENTIAL Quantity is a power whoſe exponent is an inde. 
terminate, or variable, quantity, - 
E xponential quantities. are of ſeveral degrees, and orders: 
when the exponent is a ſimple indeterminate quantity, it is called 
an exponential of the fir/t, or loweſt, degree. 
When the exponent itſelf is an exponential of the firſt degree, 
then the quantity is an exponential of the ſecond degree. 
Thus, 27 is an exponential of the firſt degree, becauſe the 


aiming 


GC” = cw 4. wn a. ne. ar EE "Is 1 


1 


quantity y is a ſimple flowing quantity: but 27 is an exponen- 
tial quantity of the ſecond degree; becauſe y* is an exponen- 
E:- * 


tial of the firſt degree. So, alſo, zx is an exponential of the 
. hs 37 Y | 


third degree; the exponent yx being one of the ſecond, 
EXPORTATION, in commerce, the act of ſending commo- 
dities out of one country into another. See COMMERCE. 
The merchandizes yearly exported from England are immenſe, 
— The principal articles are, corn, cattle, cloth, iron, lead, tin, 
leather, coal, hops, flax, hemp, hats, malt liquors, fiſh, watches, 
ribbands, Ee. 5 
The woolen manufactures alone, yearly exported, are computed 
to amount to 2000000 pounds ſterling; and lead, tin, and 
| coals, to 500000 pounds. | : 
Wool, fullers earth, &c. are contraband goods; i. e. they are 
prohibited to be exported,—PFor the duties of exportation, ſee 
D Ur. g 4 . 
EXPOSING, the act * eng j thing 8 public vow. 4 
Perjury, forgery, libelling, falſe weights and mealures, 
— by * the ** in the pillory, to the derifor 


of the 2 e. = | 
In the Romiſh church, the ſaerament is ſaid to be expoſed, when 
it is ſhewn in public, uncovered, on feſtival days, and during 
the time of plenary indulgences. | £4 
ExPosING is alſo uſed with a farther latitude : thus, we lay, 1 
is prohibited to expoſe falſe and clipped money. Me 
Children are ſometimes expoſed in the ſtreets; 7. e. the) 
left in the ſtreets, with deſign to be loſt. hed 
Such a houſe ſtands very high, and has a delicious pert l 
but it is expoſed to all the four winds. Such a city, , 155 ; 
the frontiers, and not fortified, is expoſed to the in 
every party of forces. | | | 
EXPOSITI N, the act of expoſing. See ExposING. EN 
ExPOSITION is likewiſe applied to the interpretation, 
plication, of an author, or a paſſage therein. 
rr en 
Thus, we fay, an expoſition of the 39 articles 1 o., 
Prayer, Ic. See COMMENTARY, e ' 
In this ſenſe, we do not lay, expyjngs . on ng" 
ExPOSITION, in gardening, {XPOSURE. | 
EXPOSITOR, _ 1 ORY, a title which 2 muy 
have given to a leſſer kind of dictionaries, 742 1 or 
+ ſerving to expound, or explain, the meaning of | 
of a language. | N . 
EXPOSU Kor Exeos1T10N, in gardening, baue 
ſituation, of a garden, wall, building, or the like, 
to the ſun, wind, Oc. | 1. 4% wi 
There are four regular kinds of expoſures; = Among 
north, and ſouth but it muſt be obſerved, tha "at they' 
deners, theſe terms ſignify juſt the contrary to W 
among geographers... * 2 "= 


ö 


5 


EX P 


to the places where the ſun is, but to thoſe whereon he 
. and they conſider the manner wherein he ſhines, whe- 
_ to the whole garden, or ſome one of its ſides, 
22 find, that the ſun at his riſing, and during the firſt 
4 00 the day, continues to ſhine on one fide of a garden or 


And if the ſun begin to ſhine later, or end ſooner, it is not a 
er eaſtern expoſure. 

he fame reaſon, they call the weft, the fide the ſun 
4nes on in {the latter half of the day, i. e. from noon to 


the place Whereon he ſhines, from about nine o'clock in the 
je till night; or which, in the general, he ſhines 
10 elt on in the whole day: and the part he ſhines leaſt on, 
. L north, or northern expoſures, at what hour ſoever it 
wn or end, being uſually from 11 o'clock to 1. 
dach is the gardeners language with regard to the expoſures, 
ind particularly thoſe of walls ; by which we are let into the 
fonification of this or the like expreſſion, uſual among 
dem. My caſt wall proves, hits, or thrives better, than my 
veſt, My eaſtern fruit-trees have had fewer ſhowers than my 
weſtern, Fc. The eaſtern and ſouthern expoſures are, by 
common conſent of all gardeners, the two principal ; and 
hve a conſiderable advantage above the reſt, A weſt ex- 
re is not much amiſs ; at leaſt, it is better than a north- 
en one, which is the worſt of all. Each has its inconve- 
jencies. * 
The eaſtern, commencing differently at different ſeaſons of 
theyear, and ending about noon, ſubjeCts the trees, &c. to 
the N. E. winds, which wither the leaves and new ſhoots, 
dow down the fruit, &c. beſide that it has little benefit of 
nis, which come moſtly from the weſt. Yet does the 
reverend Mr. Lawrence judge the eaſt better than.the weſt 
wall, for all kinds of fruit: not that it has more hours of 
ſun, or that there are any peculiar virtues in the eaſtern rays ; 
ponen- hut becauſe the early rays of the fun do ſooner take off the 
onen cold chilly dews of the night. | | 
M. Gentil recommends the eaffern expoſure as beſt for all 
| kinds of peaches 3 adding, that they ripen ſooneſt, grow big- 
of the ger, are better coloured, and of a finer taſte, than in any 
| other: but Mr. Carpenter reſtrains the rule to the early and 
. middle ſorts: for the backward, he rather chooſes a ſouthern, 
ommo or ſouth-eaft expoſure, which is beſt for all late fruits; be- 
E. W cauſe the influence of the ſun is ſtrongeſt, and continues 
nmenſe. longeſt therein. "AE | 
ead, tin, The weſtern, accounted from half an hour paſt 11, till ſun- 
watches, ſet, is backwarder than an eaſtern one by 8 or 10 days; but 
it has this advantage, that it receives little damage from the 
omputed froſts, which melt before the ſun comes to ſhine upon the 
tin, and fruit, and fall off like dew, without doing any prejudice : ſo 
that it may bear apricots, peaches, pears, and plums. But 
they ate t is incommoded with north-weſt winds in the ſpring, as 


ation, lee lo with the autumnal winds, which blow down a deal of 


fruit, 


V. The northern expoſure has leſs ſun than the weſt; yet is it 


ſures, ate nt without its advantages. In the northerly parts of Eng-| 


ie derifiot ind, it bears little but pears, cherries, and plums. But in 
warmer parts it ſerves forapricots, which have the advan- 


oſed, whet tage of continuing later, than in any other expoſure, beſides 


and during being free from inſects. 


ve ſay i commended for peaches, pears, le and plums. 


dave me a commiſſion # 
, proſped "urer was diſpatched 3 


7, being o "ealo ſay, ſomewhat abuſively, to ſend an expreſs, mean- | 


ie inſults o Ing a courier. 
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N88 | ecres. See the article SPECIES. 


matters, 


ue muſt 
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al choice of words in a diſcourſe. 
alot enough 


man's ideas to another. 


'* Ne 57, CHAMB, 


e gardeners, in effect, do not give the names ea, wet, 


they call that an eoftern expoſure, or eaſt wall, &c. | 


rioht, And accordingly, the ſouth, or ſouthern expoſure, is] 


The ſeuthern expoſure, accounted from about 9 till 4, is re- 


Rss, ſomething that is preciſe, in formal terms, or for 
e. they ut me particular deſign.—I told him as much in expreſs terms: 
reſs : he had expreſs orders. A 


IRESED oils are ſuch as are procured from bodies only | 
Ns! as the oils of olives, almonds, and the like. 


* „in medicine, chymiſtry, &c, the act of ex- 
ing - W the juices of plants, fruits, or other 
y lqueezing, wringing, or prefling them in a 

Pres. After having let the herbs infuſe a due time, their 

be drawn by expreſſion in a linen cloth, or by 


in oratory, denotes the manner of delivering, or 


$ More particularly uſed for the elocution, diction, 


ſentation of the ſubject, or of the ſeveral objects intended to 
be ſhewn. 


body, and all its parts, in the action ſuitable to it; in exhi- 
biting in the face, the ſeveral paſſions proper to the figures; 
and obſerving the motions they impreſs on the other external 
parts. | 
The term expreſſion is ordinarily conſounded with that of 
pa ſſion: but they differ in this, that expreſſion is a general 
term, implying a repreſentation of an object, agreeably to 
its nature and character, and the uſe or office it is to Rs 
in the work; whereas paſſion, in painting, denotes a mo- 
tion of the body, accompanied with certain diſpoſitions, or 
airs of the face, which mark an agitation in the ſoul. So 
_ every paſſion is an expreſſion; but not every expreſſion a 
paſſion. 
Laws, or rules, of EXPRESSION in painting, — Expreſſion, we 
have ſaid, is a repreſentation of things according to their 
character; and may be conſidered either with reſpect to the 
ſubject in general; or to the paſiions peculiar thereto, 
I. With regard to the ſubject, it is to be obſerved, 10, That 
all the parts of the compoſition are to be transformed, or 


conſpire to impreſs the ſame ſentiment, paſſion, or idea : 
thus, e. gr. in a repreſentation of joy and peace, every thing 
is to appear calm and agreeable ; of war, turbulent, and full 
of terror, &c. | 
2% In order to this, if any circumſtance occur in hiſtory, 
or deſcription, that would invert, or take from the idea; it 
muſt be ſuppreſſed ; unleſs eſſential to the ſubject. | 
3*, To this end, the hiſtory, or fable, is to be well ſtudied 
in the authors who deſcribe it, in order to conceive its nature 
and character truly, and impreſs it ſtrongly on the imagina- 
tion ; that it may be diffuſed and carried through all the parts 
of the ſubject. | | 
4®, A liberty is to be taken of chooſing favourable incidents, 
in order to diverſify the expreſſion ; provided they be not 
_— to the principal image of the ſubject, or the truth of 
iſtory. 
5 The harmony of the tout enſemble to be particularly re- 
. both with reſpe& to the actions, and the light and 
colour. 15 
6, The modes and cuſtoms to be obſerved; and every 
thing made conformable to time, place, and quality. 
7s The three unities of time, place, and action, to be ob- 
erved: that is, nothing to be repreſented in the ſame picture, 
but what paſſes at the ſame time, and may be ſeen at the 
ſame view. | | 
II. With regard to the particular 7 and affections of 
the ſubject; the rules are, 15, That the paſſions of brutes are 
few and ſimple, and have almoſt all an immediate reſpect, 
either to ſelf-preſervation, or the propagation of the kind: 


marks and expreſſions thereof. Hence, man can move his 
eye-brows, which, in brutes, are immoveable : and can like- 
wiſe move the pupil every way, which brutes cannot. | 
29, Children, having not the uſe of reaſon, act much on the 
footing of brutes ; and expreſs the motions of their paſſions 
directly, and without fear or . | | 


actions of the body; it is in the face they are principally 


tion of the eye-brows. | | 

4*, There are two'ways of lifting up the eye-brows, the one 
at the middle, which likewiſe draws up the corners of the 
mouth, and argues pleaſant motions : -the other at the point 
next the noſe, which draws up the middle of the mouth, and 
is the effect of grief and ſadneſs. 

5% The paſſions are all reducible to joy and ſadneſs ; each of 
which is either ſimple, or mixed and paſſionate. 

6, Simple joy cauſes a dilatation of all the parts: the eye- 


pupil ſparkling and moiſt, the noſtrils a little open, the cheeks 
full, the corners of the mouth drawn a little upwards, the lips 
red, the complexion lively, and the forehead ſerene. | 

7, Paſſionate joy, proceeding from love, ſhews the forehead 


the pupil is turned to, the eyes ſparkling and open, the head 
inclined towards the object, the air of the face ſmiling, and 


itſelf by the body, the arms being extended towards the ob- 
ject, in uncertain and unquiet motions. 


de, Simple ſadneſs is expreſſed by the body being caſt down, 


Duſt Hines a poet, or orator, have fine thoughts, he] the head careleſly hanging aſide, the forchead wrinkled, the 
eg have a happy expreſſion : defects in the expreſſion 
af tn J Ariſe from defects in the imagination: abundance 


eye - brows raiſed to the midſt of the forehead, the eyes half 


3 Ee e | mouth 


The expreſſion conſiſts principally in repreſenting the human . 


reduced, to the character of the ſubject: ſo as they may 


but, in men, there is more variety; and accordingly, more 


3 Though the paſſions of the ſoul may be expreſſed by the 


ſhewn ; and particularly in the turn of the eye, and the mo- 


brows riſe in the middle, the eyes half open, and ſmiling, the 


ſmooth and even, the eye-brows a little elevated on the ſide 


the complexion ruddy.—That proceeding from defire ſhews * 


Jette ſhut, the mouth a little open, the corners downwards, the 

aut autles of the antient writers are annexed either to] under lip pointing and drawn back, the noſtrils ſwelled, and 
tis, 995 Which are peculiar to their language; or to rela-] drawn downwards.—Sadneſs mixed with fear cauſes the 
tre ws os not being ſo familiar to us as to them, do not] parts to contract and palpitate, the members to tremble and 
Darn An | fold up, the viſage to be pale and livid, the point of the 
enotes, in painting, a natural and lively repre-] noſtrils elevated, the pupil in the middle of the eye, the 
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mouth opened at the ſides, and the under- lip drawn back. — 
In that mixed with anger, the motions are more violent, 
the parts all agitated, the muſcles ſwelled, the pupil wild and 
| E the point of the eye - brows fixed towards the noſe, 
the noſtrils open, the lips big, and preſſed down, the corners 
of the mouth a little open and foaming, the veins ſwelled, 
and the hair erect.— That with deſpair, reſembles the laſt ; 
only it is more exceſſive and diſordered. : 
9e, The hand has a great ſhare in the expreſſion of our ſenti- 
ments and paſſions: the raiſing of the hands conjoined to- 
wards heaven, expreſſes devotion wringing the hands, grief: 
throwing them towards heaven, admiration: fainting and 
dejected hands, amazement and deſpair: holding the hands, 
idleneſs : holding the fingers indented, muſing : holding forth 
' the hands together, yielding and ſubmiſſion ; lifting up the 
hand and eye to heaven, calling God to witneſs : waving the 
hand from us, probibition : extending the right hand to any 
one, pity, peace, and ſafety : ſcratching the head, thought- 
fulneſs and care: laying the hand on the heart, ſolemn affirm- 
ation : holding up the thumb, approbation : laying the fore- 
finger on the mouth, bidding filence : giving with the finger 
and thumb, parc dare: and the fore-finger put forth, the 
reſt contracted, monſtrari, & dicier, Hic eſt. 6 
10e, The ſex of the figure is to be regarded; and man, as he 
is of a more vigorous and reſolute nature, is to appear in all 
his actions freer and bolder than women, who are to be more 
reſerved and tender. F | 8 
11, So alſo the age, the different ſtages whereof incline: to 
different motions both of body and mind. 


12, The condition, or honours, a perſon is inveſted withal, | 


render their actions more reſerved, and their motions more 
grave; contrary to the populace, who obſerve little conduct 


or reſtraint; giving themſelves, for the moſt part, up to their 


Paſſions : whence their external motions become rude and diſ- 

- orderly. Fenn," | 
Lazſtly, in ſpirits we muſt retrench all thoſe corruptible things, 
which ſerve only for the preſeryation of life, as veins, arte- 
ries, &c. only retaining what may ſerve for the form and 
beauty of the body.—In angels, particularly, as being ſym- 
bolical figures, we are to mark out their offices and virtues, 
without any draught of ſenſual paſſions ; only appropriating 
their characters to their functions of power, activity, and 
contemplation. | | | 


EXPULSION, the act of driving a man by force out of a 
= 0 community, or the like. 
e 


We ſay, expulſion out of parliament, —Milton is upbraided 
by archbiſhop Bramhall, with his expulſion from the univer- 
fity of Cambridge ; but he ſhews it a groundleſs ſuggeſtion. 
Mr... . . was expelled from Cambridge, on ſuſpicion of 
hereſy, Sc. | | 8 : 

ExXPULS10N is alſo uſed, in medicine, for the act of driving 
out a foreign body with violence, from the place it was in. 
The uterus has the chief office in the expulſion of the foetus : 
if the expulſion of the fœtus happen very ſoon after con- 
© Ception, it is called a falſe birth. See Fog Tus, and DEL1- 
TILT. | : 
EXPURGATION *, in aftronomy, is uſed by ſome authors 
for that ſtate or action of the ſun, wherein, after having 
been eclipſed and hid by the interpoſition of the moon, it 
begins to appear again. | 
ater aſtronomers call this emerſion, not expurgation. 


EXSICCATION *, in chymiſtry, &c. the act of drying up, 


or evaporating, the moiſſure of a thing. 
The word is Latin, formed of ex, and ficcus, dry. 


EXSO RS particula. See the article PART IcCVUILA. 
EXTANT, ſomething that ſti]! ſubſiſts, or is in being. 
It is but part of the hiſtory of Livy, of the writings of Ci- 


cero, Cæſar, &c. that are extant; the reſt are loſt, We 


hw nothing extant of Socrates ; though he wrote a great 


EXTASY, ex549:s, a rapture, or removal of the mind out | 


of its natural ſtate and ſituation: or a tranſport, whereby a 
perſon is hurried out of himſelf, and the office of his ſenſes 
is ſuſpended; © | * | 


In eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, we read of diverſe monkiſh ſaints 


being in 2xtafies for ſeveral days ſucceffively.—St. Paul's be- 


ing taken up into the third heaven, was what we call an | 


e 


_ 


ExTASY, in medicine, is conſidered as a diſeaſe, 5 akin to 


-a catalepſy ; only differing from it in this, that the cataleptic 


patient has no perception of what paſſes in his paroxyſm, nor | 


any remembrance thereof when it is over ; whereas the ex- 
tatic is taken up with a very lively idea, or imagination, 
which he' remembers afterwards, ee bi 
In an extaſy, there muſt be an unuſual tenſion of the fibres of 
the ſenſory, as in moſt deliriums, &” . "hs 
EXT.EM 
TION. TR | 
EXTENDENDA terra, See the article TERRA. 


| EXTENDING, in a leg 4 ſenſe, ſignifies the valuing of lands 


ORANEOUS preſcription. See Paescaie- | 


KART 


and tenements, of one bound by ſtatute, . 

forfeited his bond, at ſuch an indifferent rate, 

yearly rent, the obligator may, in time, be 
. nM on yg apr 4 

XTE „ in phyſics, that whereby a thin : : 

long, broad, or thick, Sc. Va thing is conſtitute 

Extenſion is uſually deſcribed as conſiſting in the £ 


holding, that we can conceive abſolute extenſion Ae * 
relation to parts. 5 
If a man conſider the diſtance between two 
tractedly, and without any regard to bodies w 
that interval, it is called pace: and when he 
diſtance between the extremes of a ſolid: bod 
extenſion, | 
Extenſion is frequently confounded with quantity and may. 
tude ; and, for what. we can perceive, without much aq 
the thing ſignified by them all appearing to be the fam 
Unleſs we admit a diſtinction made by ſome authors, that h 
extenſion of a body is ſomething more abſolute and it, quan 
tity and magnitude more reſpective, or implying a nearer » 
lation to much and little. See QUanTITY, Macxirus 
and Mass. ER 

EXTENSOR, in anatomy, a name common to dierſe mus 
cles, ſerving to extend, or ſtretch out the parts; ang part 
cularly the hands and feet: ſuch are the 

EXTENSOR carpi ulnaris, called alſo cubiteus internus, a myt 
cle, which, coming from the internal protuberance of the 
humerus, and paſſing tendinous under the ligamentum a 
nulare, is inſerted into the upper part of the bone of thy 
metacarpium, which anſwers to the little finger, This 
and the ulnaris flexor, moving together, draw the han 
ſidewiſe towards the ulna.—See Tab. Anat, (Myol.) Pg. g 
n. 16. ES | | 

EXTENSOR carpi radialis, called alſo radiæus externus, an 
bicornis, is really two diſtinck muſcles, The firſt iſ 
from above the external protuberance of the humerus an 
the ſecond from the lowermoſt part of the external prot 
berance. They both lie along the external part of the ra 
dius, and, paſſing under the annular ligament, one is inſerte 
into the bone of the metacarpus, that ſuſtains the fore 
finger ; and the other to that which ſuſtains the middle. inge 
Theſe two extend the wrift. —See Tab. Anat, (Myol.) Fi, 
n. 19. | 


bodies, abſ 
hich may {1 
conſiders the 


EXTENSOR communis digitorum manus ariſes from the extern 


protuberance of the humerus, and at the wriſt divides int 
three flat tendons, which paſs under the annular ligament 
to be inſerted into all the bones of the fore, middle, a 
Ar? Tab. Anat. (Myol.) Fig. I. n. 30. Hg. 
n. 26. | 

ExTENSOR primi internodii pollicis ariſes from the upper? 
external part of the ulna, and, paſſing obliquely over the tet 
don of the radiæus externus, is inſerted near the ſecond pol 
of the thumb. . 

ExTENSOR ſecundi internodii pollicis ariſes from the upper a 
internal part of the radius, and is inſerted into the upper ps 
of the ſecond bone of the thumb. | | 

ExTENSOR fertii internodii pallicis ariſes from the ulna, 2 lt 
below the firſt extenſor, and is inſerted into the third bone: 
the thumb. 5 | | 

EXTENSOR indicis comes from the middle and external part 
the ulna, and, paſting under the annular ligament, 1s inſerts 

into the third bone of the fore-finger, where it joins toes 
tenſor communis. | 

EXTENSOR minimi digits ariſes from the external protuberan 

| of the humerus, and from the upper part of the ulna; an 

| paſling under the annular ligament, is inſerted into the fil 

done of the little finger See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) Fig. I. l. 

and Fig. 6. n. 17. 5 | 

ExTENSOR digitorum pedis lingus is a muſcle derived from fl 

fore - part of the upper epiphyſis of the tibia, and, gon 

tendinous about the middle thereof, it runs in four it , 

under the annular ligament, to the third bone of eie 

except the pollex.—Sce Tab. Anat. (Myol.) Fg. 2. U. 

Fig. 1. n. 64. e 5 e, 

ExTENSOR digitorum pedis brevis comes from the exten | 
fore part of the calcaneum, and goes to the ſecond joint 

toes. See Tab. Anat, (Myol.) Fig. 1. n. 73. = 

EXTENSOR pollicis pedis longus riſes large and fleſhy . 
fore- part of the Tl a little below its uppel f. ” 

whence, paſſing under the annular ligament, i s 1 

into the upper part of the ſecond bone of the glei 

See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) Fig. 1. n. = fore 

EXTENSOR pollicts pedii brevis ſprings fleſhy from . p 10 

of the os calcis, and, after a ſhort belly, is contta LY 

lender tendon; which, running obliquely over _ 4 

part of the foot, is inſerted into the ſecond bone o ng 
toe.—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) Fig. 1. n. 75. Fig. % iſh 

EXTENT, in law, ſometimes denotes a writ, oi en on 

to the ſheriff, for the valuing of lands and tenemen® : | 

times the act of the ſheriff upon this writ 3 and fue 
OA | ; 


N 


| : twat . 
parts, beyond parts; which ſome authors cavil tion 0 


F OEM 


-- tr HRT TOE. 


the eſtimate, or valuation of lands, per propriss viros. Fleta, 


|. 2. | - , 

ATION, the act of diminiſhing or leſſening the 
oy 42 — of a thing, eſpecially of the human body. 
Fevers, agues, long abſtinences, &c. occaſion great exte- 
nations, or emaciations. a | 
FxTENUATION is alſo a figure in rhetoric, oppolite to the 
yrperbole, —The Greeks call it ai]d]ns. . 

RIOR polygon. q 1 f OLY GON. 
3 A wy Ses the articles TaLvs, &c. 
7 ERMINATION “, the act of extirpating, or totally 
geſtroy ing, a people, race, family, c. 
* The word is Latin, formed of ex, and #erminus, bound- 
ary. | 

| The Jews have been exterminated out of Portugal ; the 
Moors out of Spain; the Albigenſes out of France, &c. 
Philip the Fair of France, to be revenged on the Knights 
Templars, took a reſolution in 1307. to exterminate them. 
FYTERNAL, or ExTER10R, a term of relation, applied to 
the ſurface or outſide of a body ; or that part which. ap- 
;, or preſents itſelf to the eye, touch, Cc. 
Ja which ſenſe it is oppoſed to internal, or interior. 
Frternal medicines are alſo called local medicines, and te- 
ig. The ſenſes are divided into external, which are thoſe 
whereby we perceive ideas, or have the perception of ex- 
ternal objects; as ſeeing, hearing, &c. and internal. See 
SENSE. | 
Fir8RNAL is alſo uſed to expreſs any thing that is without- 
fide a man, or that is not within bim, and particularly in 
his mind. In which ſenſe, we ſay external objects, &c. 
The exiſtence of an external world, i. e. of bodies and ob- 
jeds, out of the mind, is a thing which has been greatly called 
in queſtion of late. See Ex1STENCE, and Bopy.. 
I reality, were it poſſible for bodies, i. e. ſolid, figured, 
irſt ariſ Ec. ſubſtances, to exiſt without the mind, correſponding 
erus ; and { to thoſe ideas we have of external objects, yet how were it 
al protu « poſſible for us to know it? Either we muſt know it by 


of the ra « ſenſe, or reaſon : as for our ſenſes, by them we have only | 


> is inſerte © the knowlege of our ſenſations or ideas: they do not in- 
; the fore © form us, that things exiſt without the mind, or unper- 
Idle-finge ( ceived, like thoſe which are perceived. It remains, there- 
ol.) Fig. ' fore, that if we have any knowlege at all of external 
| © things, it muſt be by reaſon, inferring their exiſtence 
the extern: © from what is immediately perceived by ſenſe. But how 
Jivides int { ſhall reaſon induce us to believe the exiſtence of bodies 
ir ligament * without the mind, when the patrons of matter themſelves 
middle, an * deny, that there is any neceſſary connexion betwixt them 
30. Fig. „nd our ideas? In effect, it is granted on all hands, that 

| * what happens in dreams, phrenſies, deliriums, extaſies, 


e upper? Ec. puts it beyond diſpute, that we might be affected 


ver the tet wich all the ideas we have now, though there were no 
ſecond joi bodies exiſting without, reſembling them. Hence, it is 


he upper pe nan Know. p. 59. 
' Granting the materialiſts their external bodies, they by 
ulna, 3 lit ' their own confeſſion are never the nearer knowing how 
third bone dur ideas are produced; ſince they own themſelves unable 
to comprehend in what manner body can act upon ſpirit ; 
«ternal pat! 12 how it is poſſible it ſhould imprint any idea in the 
nt, is infer nd. Hence, the production of ideas, or ſenſations, in 
joins the# bur minds, can be no reaſon why we ſhould ſuppoſe mat- 
ter, or corporeal ſubſtances ; ſince that is equally inexpli- 


1 protubera ' ble with or without the ſuppoſition. In ſhort, though 
the ulna ; an there were external bodies, it is Impoſſible we ſhould ever 
| into the ty eme to know it; and if there were none, we ſhould have 


.) Hg. 1-0-3 the ſame cauſe to think there were, that we now have.” 
Lg p. 60, 61. 80 
erived fron M. J whether you can conceive it poſſible for a ſound, or 
and, grow" „ure, or motion, or colour, to exiſt without the mind, 
in four tene, © unperceived. This may perhaps convince you, that 
e of ever) U 5 What you contend for, is a downright contradiction.— I am 
\ Fig. 2. * . tent to put the whole upon this iſſue: if you can but 
_ , nceiye it poſſible for one extended, moveable ſubſtance, 
the exterio' . e in general, for any one idea, to exiſt otherwiſe than in a 


cond pont off . perceiving it; I ſhall readily give up the cauſe.” Id.] 


14. p. 63. | | 
: 1 worth while to reflect a little on the motives which 
- — men to ſuppoſe the exiſtence of material ſubſtance; 
1 . having obſerved the gradual ceaſing and expiration 
die motives, we may withdraw the aſſent grounded 

en them. Firſt, 
Ks, motion, and the reſt of the ſenfible qualities, did 


fp without the mind ; and for this reaſon, it ſeemed 


ſ 


nee, wherein they did exiſt, 


* ws being convinced that colours, ſounds, and the 
widows ex ſenſible ſecondary qualities, had no exiſtence 
lite, mind; they ſtripped this ſubſtratum of theſe 

es, leaving only the primary ones, figure, motion, 


* evident, the ſuppoſition of external bodies is not neceſlary | 
he upper a * for the production of our ideas.“ Berkel. Princ. of Hu- 


therefore, it was thought, that colour, 


ry to ſuppoſe ſome unthinking ſubſtratum, or ſub- | 
dived ſince they could not be con- | 
med to ſubſiſt by themſelves. Afterwards, in proceſs of 


© &c, which they ſtill conceived to exiſt without the mind, 
© and conſequently to ſtand in need of a material ſupport. 
© But having ſhewn above, that none, even of theſe, can 
© poſlibly exiſt otherwiſe than in a ſpirit, or mind, which 
6 perceives them, it follows, that we have no longer any rea- 
© ſon to ſuppoſe the being of matter.” Id. Ibid. p. 118, 119. 
See QUALITY, | 
ExTERNAL denomination. 4 1 DeExoMINATION. 
EXTERNAL modes. See \ Move. 

EXTERNAL place. _ CPLace. 

ExTERNAL angles are the angles of any right-lined figure 
formed without it, when all the ſides are ſeverally produced. 
Theſe are all, taken together, equal to four right angles. — 
Particularly, in a triangle, the externa! angle DOA (Tab. 
Geometry, Fig. 76.) is equal to both the internal and oppoſite 
ones Z and y. See TRIANGLE. - - | 
EXTERNAL beauty. "Jes BEAUTY. 

EXTERNAL ear. 1 and AURICLE. 
EXTERNUS auris, in anatomy, a ſmall muſcle coming from 
the ſide of the meatus auditorius, to the ſhort proceſs of the 
malleus; ſerving to draw the handle thereof downwards, 
and ſo to relax the membrana tympani. See EAR. 


ExrERNUs brachiæus. BRACHIZUS. 
EXTERNUS cubitæus. CUBIT ZUsS. 
ExTERNus ga/trocnemius, GASTROCNEMIUS, 
EXTERNUS zl:acus. "0 ILIAcus. 5 
ExTERNUS orbiter. ORBITER, 
ExTERNUs pterygoideus. PTERYGOIDEUS. 
ExXTERNUS va/tus. _ | VasTvus, 
EXTERNUS rectus capitis. RECTUS. 


EXTINCTION, the att of extinguiſhing, that is, of putting 
out, or deſtroying, fire, flame, or light. 
Boerhaave denies, that there is properly any ſuch thing as 
extinguiſhing of fire: it is a body ſui generis, of an immuta- 
ble nature, and we can no more extinguiſb or deftroy it, than 
we can create it. | | 
The Ariftotelians account for the extinction of fire from the 
principle of contrariety : thus, ſay they, water puts out fire, 
by reaſon the qualities of water are contrary to thoſe of fire; 
the one being cold, and moiſt; and the other hot, and dry. 
But how far this will go, may appear hence, that fire is ex- 
tinguiſhed by hot water as readily as. cold ; nay eyen by oil, 
earth, &c. - 7 
Some of the moderns offer two more plauſible cauſes of ex- 
tindlion; Viz. diffipation; as when the next, immediate fuel of 
the flame, is diſperſed and blown off by too forcible a wind : 
and ſuffocation, when it is ſo compreſſed, as that its free mo 
tion cannot be maintained ; as happens upon throwing water, 
Sc. thereon. , 
ExTINCTION, in chemiſtry, and pharmacy, is when a metal, 
mineral, or the like body, after baving been heated red-hot 


— 


per its acrimony, as tutty in roſe-water; or to communi- 

cate its virtue to the liquor, as iron or ſteel to common wa- 

ter; or, laſtly, to give it a temper, as in the extinction of 

ſteel in water, or ſome other preparation. | 

EXTINGUISHMENT), in law, is uſed for a conſalidation, 
Thus, if a man, having a yearly rent due to him out of my 
lands, afterwards purchaſe the ſame lands ; both the property 
and rent becoming conſolidated, or united in one poſſeſſor, 
the rent is ſaid to be extinguiſhed. | 1 
So, where a man has a leaſe for years, and afterwards buys 
the property, there is a conſolidation of the property, and an 
extinguiſhment of the leaſe, oe ng | 

So allo, if there be lord meſne, and tenant, and the lord 
purchaſe the tenancy, the meſnalty is extinc. 


thing to the very roots. 


+ The word is formed of the Latin, ex, and //irps, root. . 


| Dogs-graſs is a weed very difficult to extirpate —Among the 


tion of hereſy. _ | | 
EXTIRPATION is alſo uſed, in chirurgery, for the cutting. off 
any part intirely ; as a wen, Cc. or the eating it away, as a 
wart, &c. by corroſive medicines. See AMPUTATION, and 
CoRROSION. 3 
EXTISPEX *, in antiquity, an officer who viewed and exa- 
mined the entrails of victims; in order to draw preſages 
therefrom as to futurity.” ' = 


Jpicio, I view, conſider. 


| This kind of divination, called extiſpicium, was mightily in 
vogue throughout Greece, where there were two families, 
the Jamide and Clytidz, conſecrated, or ſet apart, pecu- 
r REF, 

In Italy, the firſt extiſpices were the Hetrurians ; among 
whom, likewiſe, the art was in great repute, Lucan gives 
8 a fine deſcription of one of theſe operations in his firſt 

. | | | 


EX- 


r * 


in the fire, is plunged in ſome fluid; either to ſoften or tem- 


EX TIRPATION *, che act of pulling up, or deſtroying, a 


prayers of the Romiſh jubilee, there is one for the extirpa- 


* The word is formed of the Latin exta, and ſpicere, of 


E X T 


EXTORTION, in -law, an illegal manner of wreſting any 
thing from a man, either by force, menace, or authority. 
Tf an officer, by terrifying, or ſpunging upon another on pre- 
tence. of his office, takes more than his ordinary fees, or 
dues, he commits, and is indictable for extortion. 

So the exacting of unlawful uſury, winning by unlawful 
game, and, in | By all taking of more than is juſtly due, by 
colour or pretence of right, as exceſſive tolls in millers, ex- 
ceſſive prices of ale, bread, victuals, wares, &c. come un- 
der extortion. 4 mes 
Crompton ſays, that wrong done by any man, is properly a 
treſpaſs, but exceſſive wrong is extortion ; which is moſt pro- 
perly applicable to ſheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, and other officers, 

| who, by colour of their office, greatly oppreſs and wrong the 
king's ſubjects, by taking exceſſive rewards, or fees, for exe- 
cuting their office. 

EXTRA-JupiciAL, ſomething done out of the proper court, 
or the ordinary courſe of law.—As when judgment is given 
in a cauſe, or caſe, not depending in that court where ſuch 
judgment is given, or wherein ths judge has not juriſ- 
diction. ; + | | | 

 ExTRA-PAROCHIAL, a place out of the bounds of any pariſh ; 
or privileged, and freed from the duties of a pariſh. 

EXTRACT, EXTRACTUM, in pharmacy, the pureſt and 
fineſt part of a vegetable, or other body, ſeparated from the 
coarſer, by diſſolution and digeſtion with a proper men- 
ſtruum; and afterwards reduced into a thick, moiſt conſiſt- 

ence by diſtillation, or evaporation of the humidity of the 
menſtruum. 4 

ExTRACT, in matters of literature denotes a ſhort abridg- 
ment of a book, or paper, or of ſome of the matters there- 


of. The journals, nouvelles, biliotheques, memoires, and | 


other monthly or quarterly accounts of the affairs of learn- 


ing, conſiſt principally of extras of the moſt material paſ- | 
ſages, doctrines, &c. found in the ſeveral books publiil. ed 


in that time. | OD | 

EXTRACTI ab Eccleſia. See ResTITUTIONE Extratt. 

EXTRACTION, in pharmacy and chemiſtry, an operation, 
whereby eſſences, tinctures, &c. are drawn from natural 
bodies. - 8 2 CPs 

Some will have extraction to ſignify any ſolution made by 


- menſtruums : but, in ſtrictneſs, there is this difference; that | 


in ſolution the menſtruum abſorbs the whole ſubſtance of the 
body, but in extraction it carries off only a certain part of it; 
and in this ſenſe, camphire is diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, but 


jalap is more properly ſaid to be extracted; for the reſin is 


only taken out by the menſtruum, the other particles being 
leſt untouched. 


thickening of a ſolution, ſo that a certain quantity of the men- 
ſtruum being drawn off, the remaining mixture is reduced to 
the conſiſtency of honey; as in the extras of ſaffron, gen- 
tian, and the like. 


Erxtracis are chiefly made from vegetables, and require differ- 


ent menſtruums, according to the different nature of the 


plants ; eſpecially the gummous kind: for ſuch as are muci- 
Jaginous, as gum Arabic, and tragacanth, &c. are not eaſily 
ditfolved but in aqueous liquors 3 whereas reſinous gums, as 


albanum, ſcammony, c. muſt have burning ſpirits to diſ- 


ſolve them. 


There are others again of a middle nature, which may be| 
diſſolyed in either ſort of menſtruums, though not ſo eaſily in | 


one as the other : thus aloes, and rhubarb, which are ſome- 
thing reſinous, are better made into extracts of ſpirit of 


wine, than water: but plants, which abound leſs with re- 


ſin, ſuch as hellebore, &c, are more commodiouſly extracted 
with water. | | 55 
To perform extract ian therefore aright, a proper menſtruum 
is neceſſary, and one which is as near a-kin as poſſible to the 
body to be extracted. 8 

ExrRAcCTIOxN, in chirurgery, denotes an operation whereby 
ſome foreign matter lodged in the body, contrary to the or- 


der of nature, is drawn out of the fame by manual applica- | 


tion, or the help of inſtruments. | 


Such is the extraction of a ſtone, formed in the bladder, or in 
the kidneys, &c. 


Extraction belongs to the exere/is, as a ſpecies to its genus. 


See ExARE SIS. 

ExTRACTION, or Deſcent, in genealogy, denotes the ſtock, 
or family, which a perſon is deſcended from. | 
In ſome military orders, chapters, &c. a candidate muſt 


make proof of the nobility of his extra#ton before he is ad- 
mitted. | | 


EXTRACTION of Roots, the method of finding the roots of | 


ven numbers, or quantities. See Roor. 
ſquare, cube, and other powers of a number, or root, 
are formed by multiplying the given number into itſelf a 


2 or leſs number of times, as the power required is | 
f | 


er or lower, See PowER. 


Ibis multiplication compounds the powers; and the extrac- 
ion of the root decompounds them again, or reduces them | 


- 


For the extraction of ſquare and cube roots, 


E X T 


to their firſt principles or roots. So that the 1e 
root is to the multiplication of the power, N of the 
5 to the ſyntheſis. © analyli; 
hus, 4, multiplied by 4, produces 16; Which; 
of 4, or the factum 72 by itſelf: and 16, mode hu 
4, makes 64, which is the cube of 4, or the TA by 
by its ſquare :—Such is the compoſition of powers 1 0 
Again, the ſquare root of 16 is 4, by reaſon 4 is the cu 
of 16 divided by 4 ; and the cube root of 64 is Huster 
by reaſon 4 is the quotient of 64 divided by the ſous; f 
ON is the extraction of roots. | LEM 4; 
ence, to extract the root out of a given power. 
thing as to find a number, e. gr. N. bard 
a certain number of times into itſelf, produces the g, I 
power, e. gr. 16 or 64. | me 


it is nec 
have the ſquares and cubes of all che digits ee 
z 


exhibited in the following table. 


Roots | 1 | 2 


IIA 


Square | 2 | 4 | 9 


Cubic | I | 8 


l 
27 | 64. | 125 


216 | 343 | 512720 


— 


To extract the ſquare roct out of a given number, —19 Ty; 

the given number into les of two figures Oo 
include each claſs between two dots, commencing with the 
place of units, or the right-hand figure: the root will con. 
fiſt of ſo many parts, or figures, as you have claſſes.—R 
the way obſerve, it may happen, that for the laſt cla on 
the left-hand there ſhall only be one figure left. 

20, Then the left-hand claſs being the ſquare of the ful 
figure of the root ſought ; look in the table of roots for the 
ſquare root anſwering to that number : or, if that ſquare 
number be not preciſely there, to the next leſſer number: this 
root write down for the firſt figure of the quotient : and ſub- 
tract its ſquare from the left-hand claſs. —To the remainder, 


bring down the next claſs toward the right. 


3®, Write down the double or the quotient-figure under the 


_ left-hand figure of the ſecond claſs ; and ſeek how oft this 


decuple is contained in the figure over it: the quotient gives 
the ſecond figure of the root. | 

4®, Write the ſame quotient under the right-hand figure af 
the ſame claſs ; and ſubtract the product of the whole num- 


ber underwritten, multiplied by the firſt figure of the root, 
EXTRACTION allo frequently ſignifies ſuch an inſpiſſation, or | - 


from the number over it, as in diviſion, 


50, The operation being repeated according to the third and 
fourth ſteps, 7. e. the remainder being till divided by the dou- 


ble of the root as far as extracted; and from the remainder, 


the ſquare of the figure that laſt came out, with the decuyle 
of that foreſaid diviſor augmented thereby, being ſubtradted; 
you will have the root required, | 

E. gr. To extract the root of 99856, point it after the fil 


lowing manner, 99856 : then ſeek a number, whoſe ſquare 
ſhall equal the firſt figure q, viz. 3, and write it in the quo 
tient; then having ſubtrated from q, 3 X 3, or 9, tber 
will remain o; to which ſet down the figures as far as the neit 
point, viz. 98 for the following operation. 
en, taking no notice of the laſt figure 
8, ſay, How many times is the double of 3, 
or 6, contained in the firſt figure 9? An- 
ſwer, 1. Wherefore having written 1 in the 
quotient, ſubtra the product, of 1 x 61, 
or 61 from 98, and there will remain 37, 
to which connect the laſt figures 56, and 
you will have the number 3756, in which 
the work is next to be carried on. Where- 
fore alſo neglecting the laſt figure of this, 
viz. 6, ſay, How many times is the double 
of 31, or 62, contained in 375 (which 


may be gueſſed at from the initial figures 6 and 37, U take. 


ing notice how many times 6 is contained in 37)? * 
6; and writing 6 in the quotient, ſubtract 6 x 626, 003 
and there will remain o; whence it appears, that the bu 


| neſs is done, the root coming out 316. 


Otherwiſe, with the diviſors ſet down, it will ſtand thus; 


if you were to extract the root out of 22875790 1 
12637, Cc. firſt, having pointed it, 
9¹ ( 47 09» nt n — whoſe 
ſquare (if it cannot be ex- 
actly equalled) ſhall be the 
next leſs ſquare = near- 
| eſt) to 22, the figures to 
the firſt point, and you 
will find it to be 4. For 
5S x5, or 25, is greater 
than 22; and 4X 4, or 
16, is leſs; wherefore 4 
will be the firſt figure of 
the root. This, therefore, 
being writ in the quotient, 
5 from 22, take the ſquare 
\ 60075100 4 X 4, or 16; and to the 


6 remainder 6, adjoin the 
5651319 | next figures 17, * 
o will have. 617; from 
235566169 5 | whoſe diviſion, by the 
— 3 double of 4, you are to 
obtain the ſecond figure of 


dy | r 
72 the EG dog the laſt figure 7, ſay, how many 
( times $ is contained in 61? Anſwer, 7; wherefore write 7 
BE in the quotient, and, from 617 take the product of 7 into 
Divide $7, or 609, and there will remain 8, to which join the two 
; and next figures 87, and you will have 887; by the diviſion 
th the whereof by the double of 47, or 94, you are to obtain the 
| con- third figurez in order to which ſay, how many times is 94 
.—By contained in 88? Anſwer, o; wherefore write o in the quo- 
aſs on tient, and adjoin the two laſt figures 91, and you will have 
$8791, by whoſe diviſion by the double of 470, or 940, you 
ige firſt are to obtain the Jaſt figure; viz. ſay, how many times 940 
for the in 8879? . Anſwer, 9: wherefore write 9 in the quotient, 
ſquare and you will have the root 4709. But fince the product | 
r: this 9X 9409, or 84681, ſubtracted from 88791, leaves 4110, 
nd ſub- the number 4709 is not the root of the number 22178791 
ainder, . preciſely, but & little leſs. 5 | | 
If then it be required to have the root approach nearer, carry 
der the on the operation in decimals, by adding to the remainder two 
oft this cyphers in each operation. Thus the remainder 4.110, having 
it gives two cyphers added to it, becomes 411000; the diviſion where- 
| of, by the double of 4709, or 94.18, you will have the firſt 
oure of WR decimal figure 4. Then having writ 4 in the quotient, ſub- 
le num- tract 4 X 94.184, or 370730, from 411000, and there will 
le Took, remain 34264. And ſo having added two more cyphers, the 
work may be carried on at pleaſure, the root at length com- 
hird and ing out 4709, 43637, &c. | 
the dou- But when the root is carried on half-way or above, the reſt of 
nainder, the figures may be obtained by diviſion alone: as in this ex- 
8 ample, if you 4 
tracted z 


ater the five former 470, 4 are extracted, the four latter 
To may be had, by dividing the remainder by the double of 
the fol- 4709, 4. | | 5 
ſe ſquare us, if the root of 32976, were to be extracted to five 
the quo- Places, in numbers ; after the figures are pointed, write 1 
, there in the quotient, as being the figure whoſe ſquare 1 X 1, or 
the next 1, is the greateſt that is contained in 3, the figure to the firſt 

RO point; and having taken the 
32976 (181, 59 | ſquare of 1 from 3, there will re. 
— maajin 2: then having ſet the two 
1 f next figures, viz. 29, to it (viz. 


(3b 


— — to 2), ſeek how many times the 
2)229 | double of 1, viz. 2, is contained 

224 in 22, and you will find indeed 

9 — that it is contained more than 10 
b 36) 576 ttmes; but you are never to take 
b 301 your diviſor 10 times, no, nor 9 
— — times in this caſe; becauſe the 


362) 215059, &c. product of ꝙ X 29, or 261, is 


greater than 229, from which it 


And then having written 8 in the quotient, and ſubtracted 
d 28, or 224, there will remain 5; and having ſet down 
to this the figures 76, ſeek how many times the double of 18, 
or 36, is contained in 57, and you will find 1, and ſo write 
He the quotient ; and having ſubtracted 1 X 361, or 361, 
dom 576, there will remain 215. Laſtly, to obtain the re- 
Tak figures, divide this number 215, by the double of 
151, biz. 362, and you will have the figures 59, which, 
uns Writ in the quotient, give the root 18 1, 59. 
er the ſame manner are roots extracted out of decimal 


= of 3,2976 is 1,8159; and the root of 0,032976, is 
19159, and ſo on. But the root of 3297,0 is 57, 4247 3 


ad the root of 32,976 is 5,74247. And thus the root of 


9956 is 3,16, | 5 
extract the other, or higher root, out of a given number.— 
be * *xtraZion of the cubic root, and of all other roots, may 


ad a mind to extract the root to nine figures, | 


would be to be taken, or ſubtracted ; wherefore write only 


numders.— Thus, the root of 329,6 is 18,159; and the 


figure, beginning from unity, is firſt to be pointed, if the 


root to be extracted be a cubic one; or every fifth, if it be 
a quadrato-cubic (or of the fifth power); and then ſuch a fi- 


Lure is to be writ in the quotient, whoſe greateſt power 
| (that is, whoſe cube, if it be a cubic power, or whoſe qua- 


drato-cube, if it be the fifth power, Sc.) ſhall either be equal 
to the figure, or figures, before the firſt point, or next leſs 
under them; and then. having ſubtracted that power, the 


next figure will be found by dividing the remainder augment- 


ed by the next figure of the reſolvend, by the next leaſt 
power of the quotient multiplied by the index of the power 
to be extra&ed, that is, by the triple ſquare, if the root be a 


Cubic one; or by the quintuple biquadrate (that is, five times 


the biquadrate), if the root be of the fifth power, &c. And 
having again ſubtracted the power of the whole quotient 
from the firſt reſolvend, the third figure will be found by 
dividing-that remainder, augmented by the next figure of the 
reſolvend, by the next lefler power of the whole quotient, 


- multiplied by the index of the power to be extracted. 


Thus, to extract the cube root of 13312053, the number is 


firſt to be pointed after this manner, viz. 13312053; then 
you are to Write the figure 2, whoſe cube is 8, in the firſt 
place of the quotient, as, that which is the next leſſer cube 
to the figures 13 (which is not a perfect cube number), or 


as fat as the firſt point; and having ſubtracted that cube, 
there will remain 5; 


which being augmented | 13312053( 2.37 


by the next figure of Subtra& the cube 8 
the reſolvend 3, and di- 1 
vided by the triple ſquare 12) rem: 53 (4 or 3 
of the quotient 2, by 5 —.. 
ſeeking how many times Subtrat cube 12167 


3 X 4, or 12, is con- 1587)rem : 1145007 
tained in 5 3: it gives 4 — n — mn 
for the ſecond figure of | I 3312053 
the quotient. But ſince Remains © 
the cube of the quotient 4 


24, viz. 13824, would come out too great to be ſubtracted 


being in a ſeparate place multiplied by 23, gives the ſquare 


and this taken from 13312, will leave 1145; which aug- 
mented by the next figure of the reſolvend o, and divided by 
the triple ſquare of the quotient 23, viz. by ſeeking how ma- 
ny times 3 X 529, or 1587, is contained in 11450, it gives 
7, for the third figure of the quotient. Then the quotient 
237, multiplied by 237, gives the ſquare 56169, which 
again multiplied by 237, gives the cube 13312053; and this 
taken from the reſolvend, leaves o. Whence it is evident, 
that the root ſought is 237. | . . 

So alſo, to extract the quadrato-cubical root of 364 30820, it 


whoſe quadrato-cube, or fifth power 24.3, is the next lefler to 
304, viz, to the firſt point, muſt be wiit in the quotient. 
hen the quadrato- cube 243 being ſubtracted from 364, 


the reſolvend, viz. 3, and ; -- 
divided by five times the 36430820 (32, 5 
biquadrate of the quotient, 5 | 


vix. by ſeeking how many 243 
times 5 & 81, or 405, is 405) 1213 (2 
contained in 1213, it gives nora; 


2 for the ſecond figure. 33554432 
That quotient 32, being 5242880) 2876388, o( 5 
thrice multiplied by itſelf, | 5 
makes the biquadrate 1048576; and this again, multiplied by 
32, makes the quadrato-cube 33554432, which, being ſub- 
a tracted from the reſolvend, leaves 2876388. Therefore 32 
is the integer part of the root, but not the true root; where- 
fore, if you have a mind to proſecute the work in decimals, 
the remainder, augmented by a cypher, muſt be divided by 


2876388, o, and there will come out the third figure, or 
the firſt decimal 5. And ſo by ſubtracting the quadrato- cube 
of the quotient 32, 5 from the reſolvend, and dividing the 
remainder by five times its biquadrate, the fourth figure may 
be obtained. And ſo on in infinitum. | 


In ſome caſes, it is convenient only to indicate the extraction 
of a root; eſpecially, where it cannot be had exactly. Now, 


a ſquare, and even ſometimes if it be not. E. gr. denotes 
the ſquare root. the cube root, c. See RooT. 

When a biquadratic root is to be extracted, you may extract 
twice the ſquare root, becauſe is as much as L X. 
And when the cubo-cubic root is to be extracted, you may 


cube root, becauſe the is the ſame as I v; whence 


Vor. 5 Pprebended under one general rule; viz. every third 
ol. I, Ne 58. ChAuB. p | wh, : | 


ſome have called theſe roots, not cubo cubic ones, but qua- 


3Fff R 5 drato- 


from the figures 13312 that precede the ſecond point, there 
. muſt only 3 be writ in the quotient : then the quotient 23 


529, which again multiplied by 23, gives the cube 121673 


mult be pointed over every fifth figure; and the figure 3, 
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there remains 121, which augmented by the next figure of 
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five times the aforeſaid biquadrate of the quotient, by ſeeking 
how many times 5 X 1048576, or 5242880, is contained in 


the ſign, or character, whereby roots are denoted, is I: 
to which is added, the exponent of the power, if it be above 


firſt extract the cube root, and then the ſquare root of that 


| drato-cubes. And the ſame is to be obſerved in other roots, 1 0 16 
whoſe indexes are not prime numbers. NY * +12 bb* —16aabb (325 4a 2 
To prove the extraction of roots.—1?, For a ſquare root: multi- | +4 bt bb 
ply the root found by itſelf, and to the product add the re- 9 x* | | 
mainder, if there were any: if the ſum be equal to the num-} — — 
ber given, the operation is juſt. „ F 16a 
2, For a cube root: multiply the root found by itſelf; and! E242 a2 2 — 162 b* 
the product, again, by the ſame root. To the laſt product, | +12bb” ＋ 4b“ 
add the remainder, if there were any. If the ſum come out | 55 — 
the number firſt given, the work is juſt. | 5 5 
Aſter the like manner may the etftHaαHtion of the other roots,, 15 +4y*—8y+4(yy+2 y—2 
be proved, „ | 4 
To . the roots of equations, or algebraic quantities. The 2 
extraction of roots out of ſimple algebraic quantities, is evi- 0 
dent, even from the nature, or marks of notation itſelf; as 41 ＋4 
that Ha a is a, and that Haa cc is ac, and that g aa | 
ce is zac; and thaty/ 49atxxis7aa x. And alſo that / o — 4 ; | 
5 ya? aa a*b b a ab | 5 —4yy—8y +4 
, or — is —, and that —— is —, and that / AE ; 
| „ £7 „ 5 ©) ©) | 
gaazz Jaz 2... B8b* I you would extract the cube root out of a* 4 zaab 
oY — is —, and that Vg is 1, and that / 3—— is] abb bs, the operation is performed thus; * T3 
Mb bod 5b * 2 ＋ Zaabt zabb+b(a+b 
* | Re Po 
, and that Va abbis Hab. Moreover, that by/aacc, Na 
N Ke, | 
| * b into V aa cc, is equivalent to b into a c, or a be. And  3aa)o+3aab(b 
"YASTT ., Jaz gacz —— — 
that 30 —, is equivalent to 3 c& „ or —. 2? + 3aab 3abb+bi 
SENT © +. as be 5b 1 | Ts 0 
 a+$3x 4 bb . 25 . 5 
And that is equivalent to- * £xtra#? firſt the cube root of the firſt term a?, viz. a, ang 
c 81 aa N ſet it down in the quotient : then ſubtracting its cube 2, fa 
2bæͤ«  2abxx+6bx3 I | - how many times 1s its triple ſquare, or 3 a a, contained in 
——, or to— ——— I fay theſe are all evident, | the next term of the remainder 3 a a b? and there comes out 
bs 9a T WY bz; wherefore write b in the quotient, and ſubtraQing the 
becauſe it will appear at firſt ſight, that the propoſed quan- cube of the quotient a + b, there will remain o; therefore 
tities are produced, by 8 the roots into themſelves | a + bis the root. After the ſame manner, if the cube rot 
(as a a from a into a; aa c e from a c into a e; gaaccfrom| is to be extracted out of 20 + 625 —402* + 96z—6g, 
3ac into zac, Ec.) But when quantities co of ſeveral] it will come out zz + 22 — 4. And ſo likewiſe in hioher 
terms, the buſineſs is performed as in numbers. | root. | | 
Thus to extrad the ſquare root out of aa +2ab bb: in EXTRANEOUS Motion. See the article Mor iox. 
the firſt place, write the root of the firſt term a a, viz. a, EXTRAORDINARY, ſomething out of the common 
in the quotient, and having ſubtracted its ſquare a x a, there | courſe. | N | 
be a '* will remain 2 a b bb to[ExTRAORDINARY Couriers, are thoſe ſent expreſs on ſome 
aa+2ab+bb(a+b find the remainder of the | urgent occaſion. | | 
aa | | root by. Say therefore, how | Embaſſador, or Envoy EXTRAQRDINARY, is ſuch a one as i 
42 | HP many times is the double of | ſent to treat or negotiate ſome ſpecial and important afar, 
o. 2 ab bb the quotient, or 2 a, contain-] as a marriage, a treaty, confederacy, c. or even on occ- 
Tab bb cd in the firſt term of the] fion of ſome ceremony, as condolence, congratulation, &. 
* — remainder 2 a b? I anfwer,b| A Gazette, Journal, or other Netus- paper extraordinary, is 
O 8 times]: therefore write b in] that publiſhed after ſome great ag d notable event, containing 
the quotient, and having] the detail or particulars thereof, which were not found in 
ſubtracted the product of b into 2a+b, or 2abÞ bb, | the ordinary papers. Our news-writers generally ufe poli- 
there will remain nothing. Which ſhews that the work is | ſcripts, or ſupplements, inſtead of extraordinaries. 
finiſhed, the root coming out a + b. {EXTRAORDINARY Culverin. See the article CULVERIN, 
And thus to extract the root out of a# + 6a* b Þ 5aabb|EXTRAVAGANTES, a part of the canon-law, containing 
- —12ab* + 4 by, firſt ſet in the quotient the root of the] divers conſtitutions of the popes, not included in the body 
term a“, viz. aa; and having ſubtracted its ſquare] of the canon-law.—Whence the nomination extravagants:: 
aaXaa, or a*, there will remain 6a*b + 5aabb{ guaſs extra corpus juris vagantes. | 
— 12 a b* + b“ to find the remainder of the root. Say] The extravagantes are divided into two parts: the firſt cor- 
therefore, how many times is 2 aa contained in 6 a* b? | tains XX conſtitutions of John XXII. and the ſecond, other 
Anſwer, 3 a b; wherefore write 3 a b in the quotient; and] later conſtitutions of the ſaid John, and his ſucceſſors. 
having ſubtracted the product of 3 a b, into 2 aa + 3a b, {EXTRAVASATION®, in medicine, a motion of the blood 
or ba*b+9aabb, there will yet remain — 4a a bb whereby it breaks out of its ordinary veſſels, the veins or a. 
—12 a b* + 4 b! to carry on the work. Therefore, ſay} teries, and either gathers, and ſtagnates in ſome ſoft part, 
again, how many times is the double of the quotient, viz. or is thrown quite out of the body. 
2 a a + 6ab, contained in — 4a a bb — 12 ab3? or, | | ; 
which is the ſame thing, ſay, how many times is the double The word is formed of the Latin extra, without; and qd 
of the firſt term of the quotient, or 2 a a, contained in the vel. | | 
- firſt term of the remainder — 4a abb: Anſwer, — 2 bb. | | 7 | | 
Therefore having writ—2 bb in the quotient, and ſub- The ordinary cauſes of extravaſations, are unnatural reple 
. trated the produt — 2 b b into 2 aa + Gab — 2 bb, tions, and diſtentions of the veſſels; or lacerations, and «0 
or —42abb—12ab + 4 b?, there will remain no-] fions thereof. There is a neceſſity for bleeding, to previ 
thing. 5 | the blood's growing to ſuch a head as to extravaſate. 
Whence it follows, that the root is a a + 3ab—2bb. . In wounds of the head, particularly, bleeding 1s neces) 
a*+ Gb 5aabb—12ab? 4b! (aa ＋ 3a - babbſ. to prevent the extravaſation of the blood in the brain. 
* 285 Ex TRAVvASATIOx is ſometimes likewiſe uſed in ſpeakinb 
— 62 b+gaabb—12ab* 4 4 b“ other humours beſide the blood; as the lympha, urine, © 
| o +62b+gaabb m_ | The gardeners uſe the term in ſpeaking of gums, juice, ot 
| * ! 1g; og — — n | which ouſe out of their trees either ſpontaneouſly, or at 
o —4aabb—12ab* + 4 bt __ |  cifions. | : 
| 0 5 _—4aabb—12abt + 4 bt EXTREAM, or ExrREMR, is applied to the laſt and outer 
ee . | moſt part ol an [thing ; or that which finiſhes, and term 
And thus the root of the quantity x x —a x + Za a is] tes it on that ide, ; out 
x — Za; and the root of hs 3 + + As 8y The extreams of a line are points.—There is Ne the 
+321 yy +2 y—2; and the root of Ri e quantity 1 6 a+ of one extream, into the other, without going ue to in 
— 24Jaaxx+Þg x*+ 12 LEG nds 167 b + 4 b* is middle.——Extream remedies muſt only be had reco 
:3*#x— 42a +2bb, as may appear underneath. extream neceffty. 3 i or anni. 
| xx—ax+1aa( 12 8 Some anatomiſts apply the denomination extreans, or 6 
1 ho NT RE ties, to the arms and legs. bones 
| 2 / The arms, or upper ExTREMITIES, conſiſt of ſixty-tW? tins, 
0a apa ton 4 I thirty-one in each, viz. the omoplate, humerus, c ff 
8 radius, eight in the carpus, four in the metacarpus, 
0 0 ' 5 teen iu the fingers, 5 e 
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. viz. the femur, rotula, tibia, fibula, ſeven in the 
rſus five in the metatarſus, and fourtcen in the toes. 
tarivoy 


lufion of a ſyllogiſm 3 viz. the predicate, and ſubject. 
0 


They are called extreams, from their relation to another tetm, | 


chi edium, or mean, between them. Bet 
* as being likewiſe had in the firſt propoſition, 
i; called the majus extremum, greater extrram z and the park 
ed., as being put in the ſecond, or minor, propoſition, as cal- 
10 the minus extremum, leſſer extream. | 1 ba 
Thus, in the ſyllogiſm, man is an animal; Peter is a man; 
therefore Peter is an animal: the word animal is the greater 
extream, Peter the leſs extream, and man the medium; Seæ 


Cy LLOGIFM- 


ExTREAM and mean proportion, in geometry, 18 V- nen a line is 


© divided, that the whole line is to tae greater ſegment, as 

ſegment is to the other. e 
. . Euclid expreſſeth it, when the line is ſo divided, that 
he tectangle under the whole line, and the leſſer ſegment, is 
equal to the ſquare of the greater ſegment. 


The invention of this diviſion is thus: Let the given line be 


Tab. Geometry, fig. 64. Ne 1.) ; and for the greater 
— x, the lefler 22 be a—x. Then, by the hypo- 
thelis, : *: - . Therefore aa — a x = xx, con- 
ſequently a a = A x Tax. And, by adding 4a a on each 
fide, to make x x + ax + + aaa complete ſquare, the equa- 
tion will ſtand thus, aa = xx + xa + $24. 2 
Now ſince the latter is exactly a ſquare, its root & ＋ 2 
22/4, and by tranſpoſition it will be /$ aa — 4 
i= x; which laſt equation is a canon to find x. | 
For at the foot of AB=a, ſet at right angles CB = 8 a: 
then draw C A, the ſquare of which is equal, AB q + CBq 
= +4 22, And therefore AC=y+ aa; make CD g CA. 
From whence CB = & a being taken, as the caſe requires, 
there remains B D = x; which transferred into A B, ſhall 
gue the point E, where AB is cut according to extream and 
mean proportion. | 


This cannot be exactly done in numbers; but if you would 


hive it tolerably near, add to ether the ſquare of any num- 
ber, and the ſquare of its half, and extract, as near as you 
can, the ſquare root of the ſum ; from whence taking half, 
the remainder is the greater part. | 8 
TON, one of the ſacraments of the Ro- 
miſh church, the fifth in order, adminiſtered to people danger- 
ouſly fick, by anointing them with holy oils, and performing 
ſeveral prayers over them. . : 
It is called extream union, as being only given to perſons in 
extremity, —In the XIIIth century, it was called the unction o 
the ſick, and not extream unction: for, in the earlier ages, it 
was given before the viaticum; which practice, according to 
Fa, Mabillon, was not changed till the XIIIth century. _ 
The reaſons he affigns for the change are, that in that age 
there aroſe diverſe miſtaken opinions, ſeveral of which we find 
mentioned and condemned in the Engliſh councils: among 
the reſt, it was held, that ſuch as had received this facrament, 
in caſe they recovered, might not make uſe of their wives, 
nor eat meat, nor go bare-footed : whence they choſe to for- 
bear uſing it till the laſt extremity ; which practice prevailed. 
der the councils of Worceſter and Exeter, in the year 1287. 
that of Wincheſter, in 1308. and Fa. Mabillon, Aa Sand. 
Benedict. Sæc. III. p. 1. 
The form of extream unction is now deprecative, as the divines 
all it; formerly it was abſolute, and indicative. | 
is acrament is not only in uſe in the Latin, but alſo in the 
Greek church, and throughout the eaſt, though under another 
name, and with ſome difference in the circumſtances ; in that 
ine orientals do not wait till their ſick are come to extremity, 
in order to anoint them: but the ſick generally go to church 
themſelves ; and it is adminiſtered to them as often as they are 
ndiſpoſed : the Greeks taking that direction of St. James, 
V. ver. 14. which is the foundation of the practice, in a 
deneral ſenſe : 1s any fick among you ? let him call for the el- 
ders of the church, and let them pray over him, anointing him 
Wth eil. Fa. Dandini diſtinguiſhes two kinds of unqtion among 
e Maronites : the one called un#tion with the oil of the lamp; 
ut this, he ſuggeſts, is not the ſacramental union ordinarily 
miniſtered to ſuch as are in extreme ſickneſs; for that the 
"8 only conſecrated by a prieſt, and that it is given to all 
0 are preſent z not to the ſick only, but alſo to the healthy: 
dien the prieſt who officiates, partakes of it. The other kind 
1 unctton, according to that father, is orily for the ſick : 
10 is eng, with oil conſecrated by the biſhop alone, on 
me, urſday 3 and this, it ſeems, is their ſacramental 
© unckion with lamp-oil is in uſe, not only among the 
Tnites, but throughout all the eaſtern church, who uſe it 


ExTREMITIES, or legs, conſiſt of ſixty 3 thirty | 


in logic, denote the two extream terms of the con- 


very religiouſly, The truth is, they do not ſeem to have any 
other ſacrament of  extream unction beſide this. Vet F. Goat 
obſerves, though it be only a ceremony, with regard to thoſe 
in Þ-alth, it is à real ſacrament to thoſe that are ſick. | 
In theit great churches they have a lamp; wherein this oil for 
the ſick is preſerved ; this lamp they call KaySnaa 7s evygnar; 
that is, the lamp of oil joined with prayer: for what the Latins 
call extream unction, the Greeks call «vx {acct ot 4y10v i,] 
that is, oil with prayer, or holy oil. 
EXTREMUM Cleaft Diem. See the article DIEM. 
EXTRINSIC is applied, in the ſchools, in various ſenſes. — 
Sometimes it ſignifies a thing's not belonging to the eſſence of 
another: in which ſenſe, the efficient cauſe, aud the end, of 
ſcope, of a thing, are ſaid to be extrinſic, or extrinſic cauſes; 
Sometimes it implies a thing's not being contained within the 
capacity of another. In which ſenſe, thoſe cauſes are ſaid to 
be extrinſic; which introduce ſomething; into a ſubject froni 
without: as when fire introduces heat, Sc. 
Sometimes it denotes a thing added, or applied, to another.— 
Thus, accidents and adherences are ſaid to be extrinſic to the 
ſubject; and thus viſion is extrinſic to the object ſeen; 
ExrRINSIC Argument. [ 8 3 
ExTRINSIC Service. ee J SRRVICR. IG ER 
EXUBERANCES, in rhetoric, &c. a redundancy. See RE- 
DUNDANCE, and PL EON ASM. 

* The word is compounded of the Latin ex; and uber, plentiful; 
of uber, udder, 1 | | | | 
EXUDATION, the act of ſweating out:—Ir which manner, 

gums, balſams, &c. are uſually produced from trees. 
EXULCERATION; in medicine, the act of cauſing, or pro- 
_ ducing, ulcers.  _ | 
Thus, arſenic exulcerates the inteſtines ; corroſive humours 
exulcerate the ſkin. | Oe HEE | 
ExULCERATION is ſometimes alfo uſed for an ulcer itſelf ; but, 
more generally, for thoſe beginning eroſions which wear away 
the ſubſtance, and form ulcers. _ To 
Exulcerations in the inteſtines are marks of poiſon: See Porsow, 
EXUSTION, the a& of burning with fire ; uſed, in ſome 


operations, by ſurgeons. See BURN. 

EXUVLE *, in phyſiology, tranſient parts of certain animals, 
which they put off, or lay down, and aſſume new ones. 

The word is Latin; formed from exuere; to put off, to diveſt. 

Such, eſpecially, are the ſkins, or ſloughs, of ſerpents ; ſhells of 

lobſters, and the like; which are annually changed, and re- 

newed in the ſpring. | | 

EXUvIz is alſo ax, for ſome ſhells, and other marine bodies; 
frequently found in the bowels of the earth; ſuppoſed to have 

been depoſited there at the deluge, as being the real ſpoils of 

once living creatures. See SHELL, Foss1L, and DELuGe. 


fJEYE, the organ, or part, of the body, whereby viſion is ef- 


0 3 i. e. whereby viſible objects are repreſented to the 

mind. 

The eye, or organ of ſight, is generally divided into internal 
and external parts; or into the eye properly fo called, and the 
appendages thereof. v7 | 1012 . 5 

nder the latter claſs come the arbit, or cavity, wherein the 
eye is placed; the ſupercilium, or eye-brow, whereby ſweat, 
and other nuiſances, are prevented falling down into it; the 
palpebræ, or eye-lids, which cover and defend it in time of 
ſleep; with their cilia, or fringes of hair, to break the too 
fierce impreſſion of the light, and keep off flies and moats ; 
and the canthi, or angles. | | | 
The eye, properly ſo called, is of a globular form, and conſiſts 
of tunics, humours, and veſſels. 18 cer? | 
In ſome parts it is lined with fat; and it is moved with muſcles ; 
which two latter are by ſome anatomiſts, though ſomewhac 
inaccurately, reckoned among the conſtituent paris of the eye. 
The tunics, coats, or membranes, of the eye, are ſix: viz. I“, 
The adnata, or conjunfliva, covering the whole ball of the 
eye, except the fore-part, called the ght, and making what 
we popularly call the white of the eye; ugh this is not reck- 
oned as a proper tunic of the eye. mmediately under 
the adnata is the ſclerotica, which covers the whole globe of 
the eye; being opake every-where but in the fore part, which 
covers the ſight, and is tranſparent like horn; which has occa- 
ſioned anatomiſts to account this a diſtin membrane, the 3d 
in number, and to denominate it the cornea. The Ath is the 
charoides, ſituate immediately under the /c/erotica < its fore- 
part, like the former, is tranſparent, and therefore accounted 
a diſtin&, or 5th, coat, and called the zwea. Of the duplica- , 
ture of this part of the tunic, is formed a ftriped, variegated 
circle, called the iris, which, in different ſubjects, is of differ- 
ent colours, and gives the denomination of this or that co- 
lour to the eye. In its middle is an aperture, or perforation, 
called the pupil, or apple, of the eye, about which the iris forms 
a ring: from the inſide of this tunic ſpring certain fibres, 
which, ſpreading round the cryſtalline humour, form the {ga- 
| mentum ciliare. The 6th tunic, which ſome only make the 


3d, 


tho 
2. 


T 


9d is the retina, ſo called, as reſembling a net, and covering | 
only the fund, or bottom, of the eye; oppoſite to the fight. 

Of the three proper tunics, the lues, chor oi des, and re- 
tina, the firſt is derived from the dura mater, being detached 
from the brain as an outer coat, or cover, of the optic nerve, 
till, arriving at the ball of the eye, it is there expanded into a 
tunic: the ſecond is derived from the pia mater, and tranſ- 
mitted likewiſe, from the brain, along with the optic nerve; 


5 be ſaid to be derived from the brain, or medulla | 
1 Tan - where they paint, or exhibit, that preciſe point of . 


itſelf, as being an expanſion of the medullary ſubſtance of the 
optic nerve. See each tunic deſeribed under its proper article, 
Coxju Nc r VA, SCLEXOTICA,' CoRNEA, CHOROIDES, 
* UvEa, and RETINA; fee, alſo, Ixrs, and Pu LA. 

The humours of the eye,” incloſed between theſe tunics, are 
three; viz. 1 The aqueous, à limpid, tranſparent humour, 
ſituate in the fore · part of the eye, immediately under the cor- 
nea, and occaſioning its protuberance. 2%, The cry/talline, 


ſituate immediately under the aqueous, behind the uvea, op- 


poſite to the pupil. 3 The vitreous, or glaſſy, humour, 
which fills all the hind- part of the cavity of the globe; and is 


that which gives the ſpherical figure to the che: on its back - 


part is the reting ſpread. See each humour under its proper 
article; Acukous, CRYsTALLIN E, and VI RIOUs. 
Some authors, finding theſe humours covered with proper 
membranes, have given diftin& names to them; as the aque- 
our, cryſtalline, and vitrious tunics'* but theſe being only pro- 
duQions of the other coats above- mentioned, the diſtinction is 
J LL»„‚ ͤ !; A TT OT 
The veſſels of the eye are, nerves, glands, arteries, and veins. 
- T®, The nerves are, the optic pair, which, iſſuing through a 
perforation in the ſkull, behind the orbit, enter the ball of the 
eye, and diffuſe and loſe themfetves therein; the outer coat, 
as already obſerved, going to form the ſclerotica, the inner to 


the choroides, and the medulla to the retina. 


Beſides which, the motorii, pathetici, the firſt branch of the 


fifth pair, called ophthalmics, and the 6th pair, are beſtowed on 

the muſcles of the eye. E . 

29, On che upper - part of the ball of the eye, near the leſſer, 

or outer, canthus, is the glandula innominata, or lacrymalis, 
which ſeparates the matter of the tears, to be diſcharged, by 


the continual motion of the eye. lid, upon the cornea, to moiſten 


it, and facilitate its motion: the tears, falling down the cor- 
nea, are ſtopped by the edge of the under cye- lid, along which 
they run, till they fall into two ſmall holes in the great angle, 
one in each cye-· lid, called pun#ta lacrymalia, which lead to a 
ſmall bag, from the bottom of which a ſmall tube ariſing, 
opens into the noſe. Between the two puncta is a caruncle, 
or eminence, which ſerves to ſeparate and keep them open, 
and which was antiently taken for the glandula lacrymalis. 
35, The eye receives arteries, both from the internal and ex- 
ternal carotids, and returns the blood by veins that go to the 
jugulars. 3 | | | | 
The muſcles of the eye are fix; four of which are, from their 
ſituation, called recti, or ſtrait muſcles ; and two, obKquz. 
The reti come from ſeveral points of the bottom of the orbit, 
and run immediately between the /c/eratica and aduata they 
derive ſeveral denominations from their ſeveral offices; viz. 
attollent, or ſuperbus, which draws the eye upwards ; depri- 
ment, or humilis, which caſts it down; adducens, and potator, 
which draws the eye towards the noſe ; and abducens, or indig- 
nator, which draws it the other way towards the leſſer angle. 
The two oblique muſcles are, the . called alſo rotator, 
and trochlearis ; and the inferior. See each muſcle in its pro- 
per place; ATTOLLENS, DEPRIMENS, ADDUCENS, AB- 
DUCENs, OBL1QUUs, and TROCHLEARIS. 129 
The whole ſtructure and apparatus of the eye tends to this; that 


there be produced a diſtinct and vivid collection in the bottom 


of the eye, directly under the pupil, of all the rays which, pro- 
ceeding from any point of an object, and entering the eye, pe- 
netrate the cryſtalline humour; and that ſo many points be 
painted in the bottom of the eye, as are conſpicuous in an ob- 

jet, that ſo a ſmall image, like thereto, may be repreſented 
on the retina. Wt: 8 1 


In order to this, the rays from any radiant, or reflecting point, 


ſtriking on the cornea, are refracted towards the perpendicular, 
and thus determined to proceed through the aperture of the 
pupil to the ſurface of the cryſtalline z while other rays, which 
entered fo qbliquely as to be thrown upon the iris, are reflected 
out again, that they may not diſturb: the diſtinctneſs of the 
ſight; and others, whoſe leſs obliquity threw them between 


the uvea and vitrious humour, are diſtinguiſhed in the dark- 


© © Neſs thereof; that none can be propagated through the vi- 
wo but ſuch as, paſſing through the pupil, ſtrike on the cry- 
n 1 
In the mean time the iris, contracting by its circular, or dilat- 
ing by its right fibres, the pupilla of the eye, admits fewer 
or more rays, as the object is nearer, or more vivid; or re- 
moter, and more languid. See PoriI. 85 
Now, the flatter the figure of the cornea is, the 18 it 
collect the rays emitted from any lucid point; whence fewer 


arrive at the cryſtalline, and thoſe more diverging; unleſs | 


denſe, or ſp 


confuſed, as in objects very near, or very remote; very ſ 


8 eyes, as before, thou 


when they come from a very remote object: on t 

the rounder it is, the Wet, of the wh from ing tay 
it collect, and throw on the cryſtalline, and thoſe Me 
converging”: ' whence one great cauſe of the deſects in = hes 
both of old men and myopes: Again, the rays tranſ "uy 
through the pupil to the cryſtalline, are there refracted 2 
further collected, and rendered converging ; ſo as that 2 
which came from the ſame point of the object, are 8 


thrown in one point, through the vitrious, upon the reting 
az 


he obi« 
whence ky e Accordingly, if the cryſtal e object 


erical, the focus, or the point wherein they z 
united, will be too near; and if too flat, or rare, the 4 
will, be too remote: the effect of both which is Guten 
And hence another cauſe of the defects of myopes _ 
It is not; however, myopes and old men alone that Would la. 


bour under theſe defects, and have their viſion, in moſt Caſes, 


mal], Or 


21 8 but thoſe would be the common condition of viſion, 
Di 


Diſtinct viſion, depending abſolutely on the union of all the 
rays coming from the ſame point of the object, on the ſame 


preciſe point of the retina; and rays from objects at different 
diſtances, being united at different diftances behind the ei- 


ſtalline; it were impoſſible, e. gr. for the ſame eye to ſee di. 
tinctly any two objects differently diſtant from it. But nz- 
ture has made a proviſion againſt theſe defects; and that, pri- 
cipally, by bringing the cryſtalline nearer to the cornea, 0 


further from it, occaſionally: which is effected two ways; viz, 


either by compreſſing the bulb of the eye by the four muſcles al 
ſtrongly contracted at once, which changes the figure of the 


aqueous humour, and renders the eye oblong; or by the lg. 


mentum ciliare, augmenting. and diminiſhing the convexity o 
the cryſtalline, and ſetting it nearer, or further from, the rein, 
As complex as the mechaniſm of the eye may ſeem, and x 
manifold as the parts are which have a relation hereto; the 
juſtneſs of viſion ſeems to require an exact habitude in then 
all. —Thus, though the pupil be no ſubſtantial part of the q; 
but only an aperture of the zveq,almoſt perpetually changing 
its bigneſs, according to the different degrees of light the q; 
chances to be expoſed to; and therefore ſhould ſeem, whik 
this hole remains open, to perform. its office, by giving entrand 
to the incident rays of light: yet Mr, Boyle ſaw a woman 
who, after a fever, not being able to dilate the pupillæ of be 
efore gh they were little narrower than or 
nary ; yet had ſhe thereby almoſt loſt her ſight. —And, on tie 
other ſide, though a competent wideneſs of the pupil be requi 
ſite to a clear and diſtinct viſion ;' yet, if its dilatation exceed 
the due limits, there is thereby produced a conſiderable diſtem 


per of ſight. It may ſeem, alſo, but a flight circumſtance, that 
the tranſparent coats of the eye ſhould be devoid of colon 


and of as little moment, that the cornea ſhould be very ſmooth 

provided it remain tranſparent : yet, when either of theſecir 

cumſtances is wanting, the ſight is greatly vitiated.— Thus x 

ſee, that, in the yellow-jaundice, the adventitious colour, uber 

with the eye is tinged, makes the patient think he ſees ma 
objects yellow, which are of contrary colour. 

It has of late been an opinion, that though both eyes be ohe 
and turned towards an object, yet only one of them, at atm 
is effectually employed in giving the repreſentation of it: { 

that the having of two eyes ſhould ſeem, in ſome ſort, a redun 

dance.—But Mr. Boyle furniſhes ſeveral conſiderations whic 
invalidate this opinion, and ſhew, that both the eyes are of ul 
at the ſame time.—He aſſures us, he has found, by freque 
experiment, that his two eyes, together, beheld an object 
another ſituation, than either of them apart would do, 
adds, that he has met with a perſon who had a catarad 

his eye, for two or three years, without finding any impedumel 
in his fight ; though others had, during that time, taken no 
of a white film that had croſſed his eye till at lengthy hap 

ing to rub his ſound eye, he was ſurpriſed to find himſelf . 
dark: and that a very ingenious perſon, who, by an a 

had'one of his eyes ſtruck out, told him, that, for ſome mel, 

after, he was apt to miſtake the ſituation and diftanc® 

things. For having frequent occaſion to pour 11qu0's ps , 

one phial into another, after this misfortune he often ſpilt | 

and let them runquite beſide the necks of the phials, wii 
thought he was pouring them directly into. 

The like was related to him by another perſon, 

a wound, loſt the uſe of one of his eyes; viz. th 

time after, he often, in pouring out his wine, 

mouth of the bottle, or glaſs. * 

A yet more conſiderable inſtance, of this kind, the fame p 
_ gives us, of a noble perſon, who, in a fight, had o | 

eyes ſtrangely mangled by a muſquet-ball, which came 

his mouth ; after which accident, he could not well pourtu, 

out of one veſſel into another; but had broken wy x 

by letting them fall out of his hand, when he thougt .: 

given them to another, or ſet them down on the Cru 

added, that this aptneſs to misjudge of diſtances, and f 
continued with him, though not in the ſame deg 


| years. 4 
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The comparative ſtructure and anatomy of the eye is very | | 


curious 3 the ſituation, number, conformation, Se. of this 
organs in different animals, being finely and . wonderfully 

ted to their different circumſtances, occaſions, and man- 
ners of living. 


n man, and ſome. other creatures, an ingenious author ob- 


ſerves, the cye is placed chiefly to look forward ; but withal is 


* Gordered, as to take in nearly the hemiſphere before it. —In 


tirds, and ſome other creatures, the ꝙes are ſo ſeated; as to 
ake in near a Whole ſphere, that they may the better ſeek 
their food, and eſcape danger.—In others they are ſeated ſo as 
to lee behind them, or on each ſide, whereby to ſee the ene- 


my purſuing them: thus, in hares and conies, the eyes are | 
very protuberant, and placed ſo much towards the fide of the 


head, that their two eyes take in nearly a whole ſphere : 
whereas in dogs, that purſue them, the eyes are ſet more for- 
ward in the head, to look that way more than backward. 


Generally, the bead is contrived to turn this and that way, 


chiefly, for the occaſions of the eyes; and generally the eyes 


" themſelves are moveable upwards, downwards, backwards, 
ind fidewiſe, for the more commodious reception of the viſual 


rays. Where nature deviates from theſe methods, ſhe always 


- makes uſe of very artful expedients to anfwer the ſame 


end. f | 
Thus, in ſome creatures, the eyes are ſet out at a diſtance from 


the head, to be moved here and there, the one this way, and 


- the other that; as in ſnails particularly, whoſe eyes are con- 


tained in their four protuberances, like atramentous ſpots fitted 


tothe end of their horns, or rather to the ends of thoſe black . 


flaments, or optic. nerves, ſheathed in the horn. Power, 


Bur. Phil, Obſe 31. | | 
Au in other creatures, whoſe eyes or head are without motion, 
ul in divers inſets, that defect is ſometimes made up by their | 
having more eye than two; as in ſpiders, which having no 


neck, and conſequently, the head being immoveable, the de- 
ſect is ſupplied by the ſituation and multiplicity of their eyes ; 


ſome having four, ſome ſix, and others eight, all placed in the 
fore-front of the head, which is round, like a locket of dia- 
wonds. The reaſoag Dr. Power gives, is, that being to live | 


by catching ſo nimble and ſhy a prey as flies, they ought to 


ſhe every way, and ſo take them per ſaltum, without any 


tion of the bead to diſeover them. 


Again, men, and moſt quadrupeds, are found to have ſeveral | 


muſcles belonging to their eyes, by help whereaf they can turn 
them any way, and ſo obyert the organ of ſenſe to the object. 
—Putnature not having given that mobility to the eyes of flies, 
be in recompence furniſhes them with a multitude of little 
protuberant parts, figely ranged upon the convex of their large 
buying eyes 3 ſo that by means of theſe numerous little ſtuds, 
numberleſs rays of light are deflected from objeRs placed on 
ether hand, above or beneath the level of the ce, and con- 
Veniently thrown upon that organ, to render the objects they 
came from, viſible to the. animal; and by the help of a good 
microſcope, and a clear light, ſome hundreds of theſe little 
wund protuberances may be diſcovered, curiouſly ranged on 
been of a liggle ꝙ of an ordigaty fleſh-fly. 


 feorpions are found to have above an hundred eyes ; and | 
mwerdam has gbſcrved no leſs than two thouſand in the | 


litle inſect called opbemeroy. | 


In other creatures, the like deficiency is ſupplied by having | 
their eyes nearly two protuberant hemiſpheres, each conſiſting | 


of a prodigious number of other little ſegments of a ſphere. 

e ges of a cameleon, Dr. Goddard obſerves, reſemble a 
lens, or convex glaſs, ſet in a verſatile globular ſocket, which 
nd ordinarily the one a contrary way to the other. 

, the mole, which the antients, Ariſtotle, Pliny, Alb. 
Magnus, &c. ſuppoſed to have no eyes at all, is now found 
iu furniſh a notable inſtance of the diverſity of the apparatus 
Avon. For that animal living altogether under-ground, 
lebt would generally be uſeleſs to it, and ſo tender a part as 

ye troubleſome. It has therefore eyes, but thoſe ſo ex- 
Cedingly ſmall, and withal ſituate ſo far in the head, and co- 
"ered ſo ſtrongly over with hair, that they cannot ordinarily 
either of ſervice or diſſervice to it. Yet, to guide and 
cure it a little when it chances to be above-ground, Borri- 
Hus, Blaſius, Schneider, Mr. Derham, and others, obſerve, 
dit can protend, or put them forth beyond the ſkin, and 


. ny them back at pleaſure, ſomewhat after the manner 


a the eyes of nocturnal animals is a part not yet mentioned, 
2 a fort of tapetum at the bottom of the eye, which gives 
LY of radiation on the pupil, _— them to ſee and 
gender prey in the dark. Thus, Dr. Willis: Hujus uſus 
| Culi pupillam quaſi jubare inſito uUluminare—quare in fele 
yl M; at homini, avibus, & piſcibus, deeſt. De 
or. | 
- adds, that in ſome perſons the iris has a faculty alſo of 
ung Out light: and inſtances in a man ef a hot head, who 


he dar keſt night, bid. | 
TY like Pliny tells us of Tib. Cæſar, that upon his firſt 
in the night, he could ſee every thing for alittle while, 


ſhe turns backward and forward without ſtirring the head; 


e plentiful drinking of generous wine, could ſee to read | 


ib in broad day-light, Nat, Hif, L. XI. C. 37. And 
LI, No 58, On, 1 Hist. L. 2 37 


/ 


er E 


Dr. Briggs gives a parallel inſtance of a gentleman in Bed- 
fordihire. Opbebal. C. g. 14. 
Frogs, beſide the parts of the eye, which they have in com- 
mon with men, ahd moſt quadrupeds, have a peculiar mem- 
brane, or cartilage, which is not commonly perceived, 


wherewith they can, at pleaſure, cover the eye, without too 


much hindering the ſight; becauſe the membrane is both 
tranſparent and ſtrong, ſo that it may paſs for « kind of move- 
able cornea, or occaſional ſafeguard to the cr. 

In furniſhing frogs with this ſtrong membrane, the pro- 
vidence of nature ſeems very conſpicuous; for they being 
amphibious creatures, deſigned to paſs their lives in watry 
places, which for the 1 part abound in plants endowed 
with ſharp edges, or points; and the progreſſive motion of 
this animal being not by walking, but by leaping; if his 
eyes were not provided with ſuch a caſe, he mult either ſhut 
them, and fo leap blindfolded, or by leaving them-open, muſt 
run the riſk of having the cornea cut, pricked, or otherwiſe 
offended : but this membrane, like a kind of a ſpectacle, 
covers the eye, without taking away the ſight ; and as ſoon 
as the occaſion for it is over, the animal withdraws it into a 
little cell, where it reſts, till its uſe be again required, 
This membrane becomes viſible, by applying the point of a 
pin, or any ſuch ſharp thing, to the ez oF. frog, whilſt 
his head is held ſteady ; for to ſcreen his eyz, he will pre- 
ſently cover it therewith; and afterwaids withdraw ity 


upon a removal of the ſuſpected danger.— And becauſe 


many birds are deſtined to fly among the branches of trees 
and buſhes, leſt by this means the prickles, twigs, leaves, 
Sc. ſhould wound or offend the ge, nature has alſo given 


them ſuch another kind of horny membrane as we ep in 


frogs. = I 
Naturaliſts relate wonders of the ſharpneſs and N of 
the eye of ſome animals, as the eagle, c. beyond thoſe of 
men. | 1 
Yet do thoſe of men ſeem improveable to a ſurpriſing de- 
ree:—Mr. Boyle inſtances in a major of a regiment 2 — 
harles I. who, being afterwards forced abroad, ventured at 


natute and conſequence; which being there judged very irre- 
gujar, he was committed to an uncommon priſon, or rather 

ungeon ; having no window belonging to it, only a hole in 
the wall, at which the keeper put in proviſions, and pre- 
2 cloſed it again on the outſide, but not perhaps very 
e xa 


think he ſaw ſome little glimmering of light; and this, from 
time to time, inaeaſed, ſo that he could not only. diſcover 


the parts of his bed, and other ſuch large objects, but at length, 


amidſt this deep obſcurity, could perceive the mice that fre- 

| garnted his chamber, to eat the crumbs of bread which 
fell upon the ground, and diſcern their motions very well. 
e author juſt mentioned, in his Obſervations on vitiated 
fight, gives us ſome uncommon phenomena, that regard the 


eyes.—He furniſhes ſeveral inſtances of nyttalopias, or people 


whoſe eyes in the day- time were quite dark, or at leaſt fo 
dim, that they could hardly diſcern their way; who yet, ſoon 
after ſunſet, and during twilight, ſaw very clearly. 


This. brings to mind an odd caſe of an old learned divine, 


who complained, that during the day-time, his right-hand 
ſhook ſo much, that he could not manage his pen; 
| _ therefore was forced to make uſe of it only by candle- 

. 5 

But, which is yet more ſtrange, one of theſe patients, who 

could only ſee by night, could diſtinguiſh ſome colours, viz. 

black and white, but not others, eſpecially red and green. 


The meadows to this perſon did not appear green, but of an 
odd, darkiſh colour; and when ſhe had a mind to gather 


violets, though ſhe kneeled in the place where they grew, ſhe 

could not diſtinguiſh them by the colour from the graſs about 
them, but only by their ſhape or touch. / 

Artificial Ex x, is an optical machine, wherein objects are re- 


preſented after the ſame manner as in the natural h; of 


conſiderable uſe in illuſtrating the nature and manner of 
viſion, | 


Its conſtruction is thus: provide two hollow hemiſpheres of 


hard, dry wood, well cemented together, to repreſent the ball 
of the zye ; let the interior, or fore-hemiſphere, be per- 
forated with a round hole in C (Tab. Optics, fig. 9.), to 


ſupply the place of a 7 — ; and therein fit a thin, plain glaſs, 


or, which amounts to the ſame, a concavo- eonvex glaſs, td 


ſerve for the cornea. In the inſide, have a ſhort draw- tube 


G, with a lens convex on both ſides, to do the office of the 
cryſtalline therein. In the hind, or poſteriot hemiſphere, fit 
another draw- tube EF, with a plain glaſs therein, having its 
inner ſurface ſmooth, though not poliſhed, repreſenting the 
retina, and optic nerve. ; 
If now the aperture C be turned towards any object; and 
the draw - tube F E be gradually pulled out; you will have 
the object beautifully and ftrongly repteſented; in all its 
colours, on the retinaz only in an inverted order. See 
V1810N: | 
It being of no conſequence what the figure of the inner cavity 
is; any room, or chamber, ſo darkened as only to receive 


3Ggsg | f | light 


Madrid to do his king a piece of ſervice of an extraordinary þ 


exactliy.— For ſome weeks this gentleman continued utterly 
in the dark, very diſconſolate; but afterwards he began to 
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light from a ſingle hole, with a glafs convex on both ſides 
fitted therein, will do the office of an artificial eye, and ex- 
hibit all the objects oppoſed to the aperture, on a wall, or a 
white cloth ſtretched at a proper diſtance from the aper- 
ture: with this circumſtance, that the leſs ſphere the glaſs 
is a ſegment of, the larger will the figures appear. And 
this is the celebrated camera obſcura, See CAMERA Ob- 
ra. 
Exx in Perſpedtive. See the article PxrspeCTIVE. 
Altitude of the Evx. See the article ALTITUDE. 
Ev, in architecture, is uſed for any round window made in a 
iment, an Attic, the reins of a vault, or the like. | 
Bullock's Ex x, Oeil de baeuf, denotes a little ſky-light in 
* covering, or roof, intended to illumine a granary, or the 
ike. 85 | | 
The fame term is applied to the little lutherns in a dome, as 
in that of St. Peter's at Rome, which has 48 in three rows. 
See LUTHERN. | v0 | 
EVE of a Dome; denotes an aperture at the top of the dome; 
as that of the Pantheon at Rome, or of St. Paul's at London. 
It is uſually coyered with alantern. 
Eyk of the Folate, in architecture, is the centre of the volute, 
or that point wherein the helix, or ſpiral, whereof it is 
formed, commences.—Or, it is the little circle-in the middle 
of the volute, wherein are found the thirteen centres for 
_ © deſcribing the circumvdlutions thereof. See Tab. 4rchit. fig. 
41. lit. b. and fig. 42. | 0 
Ex, in agriculture and gardening, denotes a little bud, or 
© ſhoot, inſerted into a tree by way of graft. See Ex RAE T- 
The term cyr, oculus, is alſo uſed for a gem, or bud, as it 
ſtands on the parent tree.—A tree with fine, ſtrong, healthy 
ces. La Quintin. P. 1. C. 3. Art. 6. The good branches 
are thoſe which” come in the order of nature, and that 
have large eyes pretty near each other. Id. This branch muſt 
be cut off at 
INS. 5 3 | 
Eve, among naturaliſts, is ſometimes alfo uſed for a hole, or 
aperture. Whence, it is that the firſt of the larger inteſtines 


is called cæcum, or the blind gut, as having no eye, or per- 
chemiſts call a cloſe veſſel, 


 foration.—For a like reaſon 

uſed in diſtillation, a blind head. 

Eve, in printing, is ſometimes uſed for the thicknefs of the 
types, or characters, uſed in printing: or, more ſtrialy, it is 
the graving in relievo, on the top of the letter ; otherwiſe, 
called its face. | | a neys 
It is the qe or face that makes the impreſſion ; the reſt, which 
they call the body, ſerving only to fuftain it 


The ye of the e, is the little aperture at the head of that 


character, which diſtinguiſhes it from the c. See E. 


Ev is alfo uſed among jewellers, for the Juftre and bril- 
liance of pearls, and precious ſtones ; more uſually called the 


Et Water. 4 
$2 YE-brow. ; 
Ex- lid.. 1 See 


White of the Eve. : WuiTE. 
Bulf s- YE, in aſtronomy, a ſtar of the firſt 


SUPERCILIUM. 
Parr EBER. 
WarTER. 


\ ha 


ird eye, Liger. See Bup, and PRUNe- 


magnitude, in the 


Its longitude latitude, c. ſee among ther. 
ſtats in the conſtellation” FaUR \ Banks 
e Oculus ra in _ hiſt. a precious ſtone: called 

alſo ſun's eye, oculus ſolis ; atid taken by Dr. e 
the aſterias of the antients. | that Woodward, tor 
It is tranſparent, of a glittering erty; int f 
ſtraw - colour: ufually oblong as to nA and ap with 
| opal, only much harder—lIt is found in| divers pat dc ** 

Eaſt- Indies; but thoſe of the iftand of Ceylon are ts: Us 
_ prized. | See Supplement, article AsTERIAS. TY 
Crab's-Ev E, Oculas Cancrorum. See Crans-Eyes, 
Goat's. Eyk, Oculus Caprinus, is when there is a White ſpeck on 

the pupil of the eye, as is feen in the eyes of ovats, . 
call it Fg ĩ as. four e | Phyſician 
Hare's Eyes, Oculus Leporinusa, in medicine, a diſeaſe arif 

from a contraction of the upper eye ·-lid, which prevents its wy 
able to cover its part of the eye : ſo that the patient is obliged t 
deep with the eye balf-open, after the manner of Burg 

* Phyſicians call it /agophthalmia, a Greek word fionifere. 

ſame thing; being compounded of 1.ay«o;, 8 
ET RE“, or Ern E, in law, fignifies the court of juſtices itine 

rant. b „„ 
* oo word ſeems formed of the old French, irre, iner, way, 

track. 8 e 5 
Hence juſtices in re, are thofe whom Bracton ealts, Juſt 
ciarii itineranter. E 
EYRE of the foreft, is otherwiſe called juſtice-ſcat ; which by the 
antient cuſtoms was to be held every three years, by the juſ- 
tices of the foreſt journeying up and down for that purpoſe, 
EYRIiE, or Aye, among falconers, the neſt where haw 
ſit, and hatch, and feed their young. * 
Hence, a young hawk newly taken from the neſt, is calle 
an eyeſs. | W | 
EZEKIEL's Reed, or Rod, a ſcripture-meafure, computed 

by late writers to amount to x Engliſh foot, 11 inches, {of 
o * | I 
EZRA, or EspRAs, in divinity.— The Books of Ezna, ue 

two books of holy ſcripture, compoſed by Ezra, or Eſira, 
the high- prieſt of the Jews during the captivity ; and patticu- 
larly about the time when they returned to Paleſtine, under 
the reign of Cyrus. e 
Thhe original of the books of Ezra is in Hebrew; and the ſe- 
cond is particularly called by the Hebrews, and from them by 
the Engliſh tranflators, Nehemiah. "og 
The two contain the hiſtory of the return of that people from 


. , 4 . 
ihe cite: 


Holy Land. They are canonical, and are allowed as ſuch 
both by the church and the ſynagogue. 5 | 
The third and fourth books of Ezra, called in the Englih 
verſion, the firſt and ſecond books of Eſdrat; though held 
by ſome, particularly the Greeks, for canonical ; are thrown 
by the Engliſh church into the number of apocryphal books: 
being only extant in Greek. 65: 
The Canon of Ezra, is the collection of the books of ſery- 
ture made by that pontiffT.—It appears, however, that tle 
e added other books to Ezra's canon; WI 


conftellation Taurus; by the Arabs called Aldebaran, 


book of Ezra itſelf, and that of Nehemiah, 


the Babylonifh captivity, and their re-eſtabliſhment in the 
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ater Claudius's death it was thrown by again; as we are told | 
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N The fixth letter of the alphabet, and the fourth. 
- Theletter Fmay be either conſidered abſolutely, and | 
: 9 in itſelf, or with regard to the particular languages 
qhere it is found. In the firſt view, F is generally placed by 
mmarians among the mutes, like the © among the Greek 
ammarians: though others give it the quality of a ſemi- vowel. 
ob. Conrad. Amman (in his diſlertation d- Loguela) divides 
the conſonants into ſingle, and double; and the ſingle into hiſſ- 
ing and exploſive. Among thoſe called hifling, there are ſome 
pronounced by the application of the upper teeth to the lower 
1p; and theſe are the F and the ph, — The reaſon why ſome 
unt the Fa ſemi-vowel, and Amman places it: among the 

ſe ers, is, that one may pronounce a little found without any 


| other motion of the. organs, than what is neceſlary to the pro- 


-puaciation. of he . Np bf 

This letter is derived to us from the Romans, who borrowed it 
fromthe Folians; among whom it is called digamma, or double 
gamma, as reſembling two T's, one over the other. Add, that 
the digamma ſeems in its origin to have been no other than the 
Greek , which being made at three ſtrokes, degenerated at 
kngth into the figure F. For the letter + being compounded 


hat perpendicular be made firſt, and the O at two ſtrokes af- 
teryards, viz. firſt the upper, then the under part, it may 
happen, efpecially in writing faſt, that the two parts ſhall not 
join; and even, inſtead of two arches of circles, haſte and con- 
veniency may naturally enough make two {trait line.. 

Thus it is that the tranſverſe troke of the letter V is frequent- 
ly ſeen ſtrait; and the letter in the form of 'a'croſs' f. And 
vhat confirms this tranſmutation of the © into F ftill-'fur- 
ther, is, that on the medals of Philip, and the kings of Syria, 


| TI e organs drawn through it, if | 
e 


in the words EINISANOTE and TAAAEAGOT, the phi! 
ö frequently ſeen in the form juſt mentioned, i. e. it has no 
tirle or cmieron; but acroſs che middle of the perpendicular | 
b kind of right line, formed only of two dots, the one on- 


the right ſide, and the other on the left, repreſenting a croſs, +. 
duch appears to be the origin of the letter F; which, of con- 
ſequence, is no other than à corruption of the Greek &: and 


xcordingly,on the medals of the Faliſci, the F is ordinarily put || 

tl (5 5 But it muſt be added, that though the | 
Greek and Latin letter were thus the fame thing, yet the ſound | | 
vas much ſofter among the Latins, than among the Greeks ; | 


in leu of the 


3 was long ago obſerved by Terentianus. 


l 


The Romans, for ſame time, uſed an inverted F, A, in lieu | 
of a V..conſonant, Which had no peculiar figure in their al- 
phabet : thus in inſcriptions we meet with TERMINAAIT, | 
al bat in his ear on the annals of Taci- | 

„. x1,), Covarruvias, and Dauſquius (in his treatiſe of or- ſingle and indiviſible being; or, perhaps, becauſe they thought 
thography), hold hari was the — Gaus who firſt in- | 14 0 e fo vill 
toduced this uſe of the inverted. digamma, or I; which they | 


all the invention of a letter, as being equivalent to the inven- 
ton of the letter V. — In effect, Tacitus (in the 4 chapter 


Atbe laid book) and Suetonius (in his life of Claudius, c. 41.) 
ure us, that the emperor invented three letters ; one of which, | 


1 ſhews, muſt be the inverted Æolie digamma: but, be- 
ore Claudius, Varro made an attempt to introduce the ſame 


tding, but could not ſucceed. All the authority of an em- 


pelot was neceſſary to make it take; nor did it ſubliſt long; for 


the ſame Tacitus: and Quintilian obſerves, it did not ſub- 


lſt in his time. 80 far is the cuſtom of a language from being | 


lj even to the maſters of the Por l. 
© may be added, that the pronunciation of the F is almoſt the 


. lame with that of the V; as will be evident by attending to 


© manner of pronouncing the following words, Favour, Va- 


nity, Felicity, Vice, Foment, Vogue, &c. The French par- | 


bcularly, in borrowing words from other languages, uſually 


un the final v into an 7, as chetif of cattivo, neuf of novus, | 


ef of navis, He. | i > ICY 
z he later Roman writers we find the Latin I and Greek + 


5 frequently confounded 3 as.in Falanx, for Phalanx; Filo- 


hia, for Philoſophia,t#c. .. Which abuſe is fill retained by 


&, ) French writers, who write Filoſophie, Filippe, Epifane, 
& nd even ſometimes by the Engliſh, as in Fantaſy, Filtre, 


inthe civil lay. | Two Ps; joined fy the 
aw. Two fs; Joined together, ſignify the Pan- l 
wr *: ſee the reaſon thereof under the article P ANDECT. 1 ing together. — Of theſe we have a fine inſtance, in Juſtin, 


. 


I. Ne 58. r 


F, or Fa, in muſic, denotes the baſs-clef; being placed on the 
fourth line upwards. | 1 


Indeed the character or fig by which the f and e clefs are 
marked, bear no reſemblance to thoſe letters, Mr. Malcolm 


thinks it were as well, if we uſed the letters themſelves; but 
cuſtom has carried it otherwiſe. The ordinary character of 


: 2 


deduce, by corruption, from the letter F itſelf. 
F, in our antient cuſtoms, was à ſtigma or brand. _ 
He that ſhall maliciouſly ſtrike any perſon with a weapon in 
church or church- yard, or draw any weapon there with 
intent to ſtrike, ſhall have one of his eats cut off; and if he 
have no ears, he ſhall be marked on the cheek; with an hot 
iron, having the letter F, whereby be may be known for a 
fray- maker, or fighter. eee en, ene 
F, in phyſical preſcriptions; ſtands for fiat, let it be done: as 
F. S. A. denotes as much as fiat ſecundum artem. © | 
F, among ſuch as give us the numeral value of letters, ſignifies 
# 405: according to the verſes. -- 10 io 1 
+ 1 Sexta quaterdenss gerit que diſtat ab alpha. 
And when a daſh was added a-top, F, it ſignified 46,000. 
FA is one of the notes of muſic ; being the fourth, riſing in the 
order of the gammut, ut, re, mi, ya. See Note. 
FABIANS, FABII, in antiquity, a part of the Luperci. Sec 
Erne. w ee nn genre 
' Thoſe prieſts conſiſted of two colleges, the firſt of which was 
called the Fabii, and the ſecond the Quintilii, from their re- 
' ſpeQive chiefs. The Fabii were for Romulus, and the Quin- 
ad fp Mamie A pe nd I0e 
FABLE, a tale, or feigned narration, deſigned either to inſtruct 
or divert: or, as Monſ. de la Motte defines it, an inſtruction 
diſguiſed under the allegory of an action. 
Fable ſeems to be the moſt antient way of teaching: the prin- 
cipal difference between the eloquence of the antients, and that 
of the moderns, conſiſts, according to Pere Boſſu, in this, 


the For baſe-clef is): which Kepler takes a deal of pains to 


of myſteries and allegories.- With them, the truth was uſually 

* diſguiſed under thoſe ingenious inventions, called, by way of 

excellence, uur, fabule, fables, that is, words; as intimating 
that there was the ſame difference between theſe fabulous Fo 
courſes of the learned, and the common language of the peo- 
ple, as between the words of men, and the voices of beaſts, 
At firſt, fables were only employed in ſpeaking of the divine 
nature, as then conceived: whence the antient theology was 
all Fable. The divine attributes were ſeparated as into ſo many 
perſons ; and all the oconomy of the godhead laid down in the 


Derr - 


man mind could not conceive ſo much power and action in a 


ſuch things too great and high for the knowlege of the vulgar. 
And as they could not well ſpeak of the operations of this al- 
mighty cauſe, without ſpeaking likewiſe of its effects; natural 
philoſophy, and at length human nature, and morality itſelf, 
came thus to be veiled under the ſame fabulous allegoric ex- 


2 Es, 


The eritics, after Aphthonius and Theon, reckon three kinds 
of fables, rational, moral, and mixed. 


might poſſibly have been ſaid and done, though in reality they 
were not,—Such, in the ſacred writings, as thoſe of the ten 
virgins z of Dives and Lazarus; the prodigal ſon, &c. Of theſe 
rational fables, we have likewiſe about a dozen in Phædrus. 
Moral FABLES, called alſo apologues, are thoſe wherein 
beaſts are introduced as the actors, ſpeakers, &c. Theſe 
are alſo called Æſopic Fables: not that Aſop Was their 
inventor, for they were in uſe long before him, viz. in the 
times of Homer and Heſiod; but becauſe he excelled therein. 


* 


ſtruments, Ec. are ſuppoſed to ſpeak. 


the former, though it be feigned, might be true: but the 
latter is impoſſible ; as it is impoſſible for brutes or ſtocks to 
- ſpeak, a P 
Mited FABLES are thoſe compoſed of both forts, rational 
and moral; or wherein men and brutes ate introduced converſ- 
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that our manner of ſpeaking ĩs ſimple and proper; and theirs full 


feigned relations and actions thereof; either by reaſon the hu- 


preſſion; and hence was the origin of poetry, and particularly | 


Rational Fa BL Es are called alſo parables : theſe are relations of | 
things ſuppoſed to have been ſaid and done by men; and which 


In this kind, not only beaſts, but even ſometimes trees, in- 


The rational differs from the moral fable in this; that 
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J. xxxiii. c. 4. made by a petty king, 


to alarm the 22 ; 
Gauls againſt the Maffilians, who, arriving out of Ala, in 
Spain, 1 with the place, begged leave of the inhabit- 
ants to build a city. To this effect: ag La | 
A bitch, big with young, begged of a ſhepherd a place ant 6 % 
| her whelps in; which when ſhe had obtained, ſhe further | 
begged for leave to rear them in the ſame. At length, the | 
whelps being now grown up; depending on the ſtrength of 
her own family, the claimed the property of the place.—.80 
the Maſlilians, who are now only ſtrangers, will hereafter 
pretend to be maſters of this country, _ | | 
As to the laws of fable; the principal are; 1ſt, That to every 
fable there be tome interpretation annexed, to ſhew the 
moral ſenſe, or deſign thereof. This interpretation, if it be 
placed after. che fable; is called-$01v309, or afabulatio 3 | 
if before it, 7j0:4v9y, prefabulatio—2dly, That the nar - 
ration be clear, probable, ſhort, and pleaſant. To preſerve 
this probability, the manners muſt be expreſſed, and cloſely 
Kkopt to, as in poetry. See PROBABILITY, and MAx- 
1 e n Vo th a Res © 
M. de la Motte has ſome fine remarks on the ſubject of | 
Fables, at the beginning of his fables nouvelles,” dedrzes au rot, | 
1719. A fable, according to this polite writer, is a little 
epic poem; differing in nothing from the great one, but in 
extent, and in that being leſs confined as to the choice of its 
perſons, it may take in all ſorts at pleaſure, as gods, men, 
beaſts, or gevii/z, or even, if occaſion be, create perſons, i. e. 
perſonify virtues, vices, rivers, trees, Nc. Thus M. de la 
Motte very happily introduces virtue, talent, and reputation, 
as perſons making. a voyage together. See Eror EA, and | 
FI ol xs dove ws ee e 
That author ſuggeſts two reaſons: why fables have pleaſed in 
all ages and places. The firſt, is, that ſelf-love is ſpared in 
the inſtruction. The ſecond, that the mind is exerciſed. by 
the allegory. Men do not love direct precepts; too proud too 
condeſcend to choſe philoſophers: who ſeem to command what 
they teach, they will needs he inſtructed, in a more humble 
manner: they would never amend, if they thought that to 
amend were to obey. Add, that there is a ſort of activity 
in the mind, which muſt be humoured. It pleaſes itſelf in 
a penetration, which diſcovers more than is ſhewn 3; and in 
apprehending what was hid under a. veil, fanſies itſelf in 
ſome meaſure the author of it. The fable muſtalways imply 
or convey. ſome truth: in other works, aan alone may 
ſuffice; but the fable muſt inſtruct. Its eſſence is to be | 
ſymbol, and of conſequence to ſignify ſomewhat more than 
zs expreſſed hy the letter. This truth ſhould for the generality | 
be a moral dne; and a ſeries of fictions conceived and cm- 
poſed in this view, would form. a treatiſe of morality. prèfer- 
Socrates, we are told, had a deſign to compaſe a courſe of | 
the allegory; and, in ſtrictneſs, it ought not to be explained | 
either at the beginning r ens 7 viel | 
Ihe truth, or idea intended, ſhould-ariſe up in the reader's | 
mind from. the fabh,itſclf., However, for the conveniency | 
. of the leſs diſcerning readers, it may be a good way to point | 
out the truth, or moral in preciſer terms. To have the moral | 


at the end of the ſable, ſeems, much better than at the be-“ 


ginning: the 

I carry the key all along with me, fo that there is no room to 
cxerciſe my mind, in finding any thing myſell. 
The image, M. de la Motte obſerves, muſt be juſt, and ex- 
preſs the thing intended, directly, and without any equivoque: 

it muſt be one, that is, all the parts muſt be viſibly acceſſory | 


to one principal end; and it muſt be natural, that is, founded KL 


on natute, for at leaſt on opinion. e 
Ihe writers of fables are not many. If there were any he- 
fore Æſop, his. ſucceſs has quite effaced their memory; and 
even occaſion:d all the good things of that kind to be 
aſcribed to him, His life, as written: by Planudes, is itſelf a | 
thorough fable. It muſt be owned to be very happily ima- 


Eined, to make the inventor of Falles a ſlave, and his maſter | 


à philoſopher, The flave has his maſter's pride and ill hu- 
mour, to deal withal, throughout. | His leſſons were all con- 
tained in the fables themſelves; and the readers were left the | 
_ pleaſure of picking them out themſelves, , > +. 


A * 


It is generally allowed among the learned, that though the | 
matter and invention of the fables be: Æſop's, the turn and | 


. expreſſion is not. The Greek is of Planudes, and bad Greek 


it is in the judgment of F. Vavaſſor, de ludicrg . dif. | pointed to watch-a flock; fall -out, fight, and leave all open 


Some authors will have Socrates the author of the fables of 
__ Aſop; others attribute them to Solomon; and others to 
PFhædrus was a ſlave too, and a freed- man; but he had the 
a dyantage over Æſop in education. He is only a fabuliſt, as 
be tranſlates and copies. Though his fables be generally 

ſhort, yet is he prolix, compared to his author. His ſtyle 
however is always florid, his deſcriptions conciſe, and his epi- 
thets ſuitable 5 he frequently adds graces never dreamt of by 
the inventot ; and every- Where enriches the ſimplicity of 

Eſop, in the moſt delicate manner. 


. Pilpay, another fabuliſt, governed Indoſtan a long time 


under 2 powerful emperor : but he was not the leſs a ſlave; 


for the prime miniſters of ſuch princes are alwz 
than the meaneſt ſubjects. 
tics in his fables; and accordingly his wor 
tinued the book of ſtate, or the diſcipline of 
was tranſlated into Perſian and Arabic, and 
modern languages. His fables, M. de la 

are rather famous than good; but he is the it 


js. apt to be foreſtalled in the latter eaſe ; | 


8 all kinds of ſociety.” This maxim is the moral, or tiu 


now to be reduced into action; and à general action to 


mon, coming to diſagt ee j theit diviſion left them open to 
enemy, who ruined them. Such is the firſt plan of 2 ak 


II you would have? the action more fingular, and ft 5 


. — 


rich by cheir father's will; but diſagreeing about the f. 
tition of their effects, they engaged themſelves fo far 35% 
each other, that they took no care of their common intel 
gagæainſt Clitander, their eldeſt brother by the firſt vente 


become 
ſunce a 
Now, | 
3 well! 
a private 
may be 


Pilpay compriſed al ts p 
k long con. 
Indoſtan, | 
lince-into the 
Otte obſeryez 


the merit of invention will always 9 h * od 
of faults. His fables, are often wild, and artleg.. Ay cal comic 5 
collection is a ſort of romantic aſſemblage of men * the . 
compoſed, in its kind, like Cyrus or Orlando, e her 
8 are r 5 and claſhing with each ben pr 
We ſay nothing of the fables of Gabrias, or Babrias, Alien wk” 
| blend eee of bo 15915) ee 
Among the moderns, we have none that deſerve to be ſees 1 wi 
| the company above-mentioned, except perhaps Meſſ. de h 15 
Fontaine, and de a Motte. The, firſt of whom hes pickel Sd 
out all the beſt things in Eſop, Phædrus, and Pilpay, and {me 
given them anew in French, with a delicacy and ſimylici babl 5 
peculiar to bimſelf 3 and -which, in the judgment of b. , ci 
countrymen, ſets him even above Phædrus. | ft 
The latter, rather than take up with what de la Fontaine had Thus | 
left, choſe | to be an inventor himſelf. He has ſucceedel te Flen 
His Fables are many of them very happy, though ſome think Robert © 
them 100 full of thought and reaſoning. His verſification:; conſtabl 
© infinitely more correct than that of la Fontaine; and more enem 
ſuitable to the ſubject than that of 16 Noble. . 
FABI E is alſo uſed for the plot of an epic; or dramatic poem; i 
or the action which makes the ſubject of ſuch poem, or ro. nice the 
mance. Sce Pon, DRAMA, Epic, and Action, + cowrdic 
The fable, according to Ariſtotle, is the principal part, ni ible; » 
as it were. the foul, of a> poem. It muſt be conſidered as the 110 cap 
- firſt foundation of the compoſition ; or the principle, whic yrecpita 
gives life and motion to all the parts.—In this ſenſe, u ter rail 
Fable is defined, “ A diſcourſe invented with art, to ſom which t] 
the manners by inſtructions diſguiſed under the allegory plunging 
„, an ation: 11 e | ilhed y 
The epic: fable,' according to Boſſu, is confined to the n enemy, 
tional kind; i. e. the actors and perſons ate to be gods 0 for t 
men. And yet it admits of a deal of latitude: it may aeg do 
either grave, illuſtrious, and important; or low, and popular A t Ral; 
either Whole, or defective; in verſe;' or in proſe; much eq be epi 
_ Modified or brief; rehearſed by an author, or repreſented i ure tu. 
actors on the ſcene: all which are only ſo many circum epopea i 
ſtances, which do not make any alteration in the nature ane lliad, 
e i mo oo on 8 ad at th 
Ihe characters that ſpecify the epic able are theſe : it is n e at ; 
tional and probable; it imitates a whole, and an import: bs refle 
action; and it is long, and related in verſe. None of which every 
properties affect the nature of the fable; or make it les hoſed; ar 
Fable than thoſe: of Æſop.· NEG n | e £ ited : c. 
The fable, according ro Ariſtotle, conſiſts of two eſſeni e man! 
parts; viz. truth, as its foundation; and fiction, which di , th 
guiſes the truth, and gives it the form of fable. he inftr1 
truth is the point of morality” intended to be inculcated ; bu 
the fiction is the action, or words the inſtruction is coe nen, 
under. | 66 264 T3263 1 2 N 2 "HF Is view 
To make a plot or able; the firſt thing, according to t o the | 
eat /Critic juſt mentioned, is to pitch on ſome moral ems, 
ſtruction to be exemplified; © ned h 
E. gr. 1-would exhort two brothers, or other perſons, u t 
have ſome common intereſt; to live in amity, in order to p a; 


ſerve it. This is the end of the fable, and the firſt thing l b 
in view. In order to this, IJ endeavour to impreſs this mar 
on their minds, that - ill underſtanding ruins families, a 


Femme 
les fre 
aamon 
v differ 
et acc 
Mece, | 
ndepe 


which is: to be the ground of the fable: which moral truth 


framed from feveral ſingle and real actions of ſuch as We 


ruined by ill underſtanding,” Ee | ds th 
Thus, e. gr. I ſay, that certain perſons united together k * . 
the preſervation of ſomething' that belonged to them in cafe. 
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The action preſented: by this narration has four conditio 
it is univerſal, imitated; feigned, and contains a moral uu 
unider an/allegory. Bohn OFT 9 +5 : 4 ; 

The names given to the ſeveral perſons, begin to ſpecify! 
fable. ZE\op uſes thoſe of brutes. Two dogs, fays be, 


the wolf, who carries off what he pleaſes. . 
the fable rational, take the names of men. Prida 
and Orontes, brothers by a ſecond venter, wers left le 


which laſt, artfully inflaming their quarrel, and feignn 
had no view, but to ſome moderate augmentation, . 
might be made him without preſſing them; he, in the n 
time, gets the judges on his fide, and the other petſon 'n 
truſted with the affair, procures the will to be angpullet | 


/ 


pecomes intitled to the whole eſtate the brothers were at va 
mnce about. . but th 1 
Now, this fable is rational ; but the names being feigned, 
well as the things, and, beſides, the perſons being only of 
: civate rank, it is neither epic, not tragic. However, it 
1 be employed in comedy; it being a rule laid down by 
Ariſtotle that epic and tragic poets only invent things ; but 
comic poets invent both names and things. See COMEDY; 


. accommodate this comic fable more to the mode, and 

nite of the town, ſome Dorinda. muſt be imagined to have 

been promiſed to Clitander ; but her father, finding him diſ- 

-nherited by the will, changes his reſolution, and will have 

ter marry one of the rich, ſenſeleſs, younger brothers, whom 
iſed, &c. | | 

88 The fiction may be ſo diſguiſed with the truth 


el of hiſtory; that there ſhall not appear any fiction at all. To 
kel -Fe@ this, the poet looks back into hiſtory, for the names of |. 
and ſome perſons to whom the feigned action either really or pro- 
ciy whly did happen; and relates it under thoſe known names, 
his with circumſtances which do not change any thing of the 


ground of the fable. 1 LO VV 
Thus, in the war of 1 302. between king Philip the Fair, and 
the Flemiſh : the French army was under the command of 


conſtable, Being in the plain of Courtray, in ſight of the 
enemy, the conſtable was of opinion it were eaſy to ſtarve 
dem; and that it was not worth while to hazard ſo many 
oem; of the nobles, againſt a baſe, deſperate populace, This ad- 
or ro rice the ear] rejected with ſcorn, taxing the conſtable with 
| cmardice and infidelity. It ſhall be ſeen, anſwers the con- 
ſable, which of us two is the braveſt, and the moſt faithful; 
ad clapping ſpurs to his horſe, led the whole French cavalry 
pecipitately to the charge. This precipitation, with the duſt 


phich the Flemiſh were . poſted. The cavalry therefore, 
pluvging into it, periſhed miſerably ; and the infantry, aſto- 


memy. Thus may fiction be made to conſiſt with truth. 


rods ani &s for the fable, it matters but little, whether the perſons be 
may bt alled dogs; or Orontes and Pridamant; or Robert of Artois, 
popular ind Ralph de Neſle; or Achilles and Agamemnon. 

wch ep The epic fable we ſhall now propoſe in its juſt extent, under 


tteſe two names laſt- mentioned, It is too ſhort for the 
qaqea in the two preceding ones. We chooſe the Fable of 
the [liad, as Gland fineſt plan of an epic poem in the world, 
and at the ſame time the moſt uſeful ſyſtem of the precepts of 


ET... ore oor wet 
Beyer diſcreet undertaking, the end is the firſt thing pro- 
poſed; and by this the whole work, and all its parts, are regu- 
Wed: conſequently, the deſign of the epopea being to form 
le manners, it is with this firſt view the poet muſt begin. 
Now, the philoſopher dwelling on virtues and vices in general, 


PR 


we; but the poet has 9 immediate regard to his coun- 
Amen, and the preſſing c 


is Covere 
eres it is that he chooſes his moral, which he is to inſinuate 


ling to VG the people, by accommodating himſelf to their peculiar 
moral eme, genius, and inclinations. See how Homer has ac- 
2 JJ EEE com cos 
rſons, ui the Greeks, for whom he wrote, divided into as many 
der to pie 25 cities; each whereof was a body apart, and had its 
thing 1 bu emment independent of the reſt. Yet were theſe different 
s this mee frequently obliged to unite into one body againſt their 
imilies, ann enemies. Here then were two ſorts of government, 
al, or tu ifferent to de commodiouſly treated in one poem: the 
noral truth ft accordingly had recourſe to two fables; the one for all 
action o re, conſidered as confederated together, only conſiſting 


uch as we independent parts; the other, for each particular eſtate, 


1% they ate in time of peace; and without the firſt rela- 


I together | . The firſt is the ſubject of the Iliad, the ſecond of the 
them in coe. See It. IA b, and OpyssEE. . 

m open to be firſt kind of government, all experience agrees, that 
an of a fü a thing which ean render it happy, and its deſign ſuc- 
ir condition aal, is a good underſtanding, and due ſubordination among 
a moral vu kreral chiefs that compoſe it; and that miſunderſtand- 


to ſpecify 
, ſays he, 
ave all open 


Iederacies. © The beſt inſtruction therefore. that could be 


r, and rend 

Prida 
wers left we 
bout the P! 
s ſo far age 


Aud or moral of his fable, choſe this great truth, that the 


W the wrath of Achilles, ſo. fatal to the Greeks, and 
Mich deſtroyed ſo many heroes, occaſioned by a diſagree- 
Went between king Agamemnon and that prince.“ ' 


mon intel face this truth, he repreſents divers confederate ſlates 
e firſt vente u variance, and unproſpetous; then reconciled and 


d ſeigning 
tation, V 
le, in the M 
her perſons 
annulled, ; 
bec 


0 | 


Rebert earl of Artois, as general, and Ralph de Neſle, his | 


they raiſed, prevented their ſeeing a large deep ditch, behind | 


hed with the loſs, let themſelves be cut in pieces by the | 


le at; it being hence that Ariſtotle. was furniſhed with all | 


* nſtruZtions he gives, ſerve equally for all fates, and all | 


caſions of his fellow-citizens. . On 


P i deſire of ſway, Cc. are the inevitable bane of ſuch | 
7 them, was to ſet before their eyes the deſtruction of the 
s and even of the princes themſelves, through the am- 
12nd difcord of theſe latter. Homer therefore, . for the | 


lerttandings of princes ruin their ſtates. I ſing, ſays | 


ES All which he thus includes in one univerſal | 


Al independent princes league againſt a common enemy: | 
wan they chooſe as their leader, affronts the braveſt of 


all the confederacy ; upon which the offended prince with- 
draws, and refuſes any longer to fight for the common cauſe. 
This miſunderſtanding gives the enemy ſo much advantage, 
that the conſederates are ready to relinquiſh the enterprize. 
The diſaffected perſon himſelf becomes a ſharer in the cala- 
mities of his allies; one of his chief friends and favourites 
being killed by the chief of the enemies. Thus, both parties, 
grown wiſe at their own coſts, are reconciled. Upon which 
the valiant prince, again joining in the war, turns the ſcale to 
his own party, and kills the enemy's chief. 
Such is the firſt general plan of the poem. To render this 
probable, and more intereſting, circumſtances of time, place, 
perſons, Sc. are to be added; that is, the poet looks into 
_ hiſtory, or tradition, for perſons, to whom ſuch actions may 
with truth or probability be attributed, — 
He pitches on the 8. of Troy, and ſuppoſes the action to 
have paſſed there. The brave, choleric character he calls 
Achilles; the general, Agamemnon; the chief of the ene- 
mies, Hector, &c. To infinuate himſelf unto his readers, 
he accommodates himſelf to their manners, genius, views, . 
Sc. and, to render his fable more intereſting, makes his 
Chief perſons, and thoſe who remained at length victorious, 
to be Greeks, the fathers of thoſe very people. The courſe 
of the work is filled up, and extended, with other uſeful leſſons 
and inſtructions, % | ; "4 
hat the epopea in all its glory is ſtill juſtly and ſtrictly a 
mere fable, in the ſame ſenſe as the fictions of Æſop are, is 
ſhewn by F. Boſſu, in a parallel between the fable of the 
Iliad, and that of Æſop already mentioned. The moral 
inſtruction is viſibly the ſame in both: ſo is the fiction. 
All the difference lies in the names and qualities of the 
perſons. . 1 
Homer's are kings; he calls them Achilles, Patroclus, &c. 
and the general good to be preſerved, he calls the Greeks. 
Æſop, after this manner, gives his perſons the names of beaſts. 
The dogs are confederated, the wolf is their enemy; and what 
Homer calls the Greeks, Eſop calls ſheep. One ſays, that 
while the confederate princes are at variance, Hector ruſhes on 
the, Greeks, and makes them pay dear for the folly of their 
ſovereigns (delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi) : but that the 


repulſe Hector, and kill him. The other, that while the dogs 
are together by the ears, the wolf falls on the ſheep; and 
that the dogs, ſeeing the havock he makes, join together, 
drive him away, and kill him. | BEES 


Homer has extended his by long ſpeeches, deſcriptions, com- 
pariſons, and particular actions; and that of Æſop might be 
amplified after the like manner, without corrupting or altering 
It. | 


and ſhew the riſe of the fatal wrath in all its circumſtances ; 
to make fine deſcriptions of the plain wherein the ſheep fed, 


to give this enemy whelps to rear; make them follow their 
ſire in ſearch of prey; and deſcribe the carnage they made 
at divers expeditions. Nor ſhould the genealogy of the 
heroes be forgotten: the wolf ſhould boaſt himſelf a deſcend- 


from Canicula, Which laſt would be the proper hero of the 
poem, as being hot, and apt to be enraged. He would re- 
preſent the perſon of Achilles to admiration; and the folly of 


an extraction. Nothing more were required to engage 
heaven in the cauſe, and divide the gods; which, no doubt, 
have as much right in Æſop's republic, as in the ſtates of 
Homer. Witneſs Jupiter taking care to give a king to the 
nation of the frogs. ._ | | 
thing of fancy and expreſſion, and do but take care to repeat, 
as often as Homer does, £ TR, e 
Toy q arepueiCoper@ νỹ p aod\as whys ——: 


ticularly of a building. | 5 
* The word is formed of the Latin fabrica, which originally 
 - ſignifies a ſmith's ſhop, or forge. 
In Italy, the word Fabric is applied to any conſiderable build- 
ing: in France it rather ſignifies the manner of building. 
-FaBric Lands, are lands given towards the maintenance, re- 


in the act of oblivion, 12 Car. II. cap. 8. We 
In antient time almoſt every. one gave by his will more or 
leſs to the fabric of the cathedral, or pariſn- church, where he 


lived. 


or periods. The firſt, a, the obſcure or datk, including 
all the time before the deluge: for the heathens had ſome faint 


knew nothing of what had paſſed before. 8 
The ſecond period he calls the yvImer, fabulous age, including 
the time from the deluge to the firſt olympiad ; and making, 


according 


The two fables were capable of a Rill nearer . ſemblance. | 


allies, brought by misfortunes to themſelves again, reunite, | 


There needs only to relate what cauſe ſet the dogs at variance, 


and of ſome neighbouring wood, where the wolf was ſheltered ;. 


ant of Lycaon ; and one of the dogs be ſprung in a direct line 


ſome Ajax, his couſin, would afford a good proof of ſo divine 


The reader has here field enough for an epopea ; if he have an 


FABRIC *, the ſtructure; or conſtruction, of any thing, par- ; 


building, or repair of cathedrals, or other churches; mentioned 


FABULOUS, denotes ſomething that has a relation to fable. 
Varro divides the duration of the world into two earlier ſtates, 


idea of a deluge, and a ſort of tradition founded thereon ; but 
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. - the delivery from Egypt. , 

This avert. is called ſometimes ſabulbus, and ſometimes 
| heroes, or ſons of the gods, whom the poets feign to have | 

| FACE, che ſurface, or firſt fide which a body preſents to the 


A die, or cube, has fix faces. SEAL 3 
Facx is particularly uſed for the viſage of an animal, and eſpe- 
ally of a man; as being in him the only part of the body that | are eit | 
* "227K | oe or with both. 
| Fg ; Thoſe of the firſt kind are uſually eſtabliſhed in 
| The great variety obſervable in mens faces, voices, and hand- 


ex, age, temperament, health, or diſeaſe, &c. 


- deſcribed under its reſpective article, - 
Face, orFacaDe, is ſometimes uſed for the front of a build- | _ 
ing; or the {ide on which the chief entrance is: as alſo for F. 


Faces, Facia, or 


Facs of a flone, is the ſurface, or plain part, which is to lie in 
45 8 ſtone is ſcapled, as being always oppoſite to the back; and 
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according to Petavius, 1552 years; or to the deſtruction of 
Troy, Which was 1464 years after the deluge, or 308 after 


heroic +. the firſt on account of the fables wherein the hiſtory | FACTITIOUS ſignifies any thing made by ut; 


and learning of thoſe ages are veiled : the ſecond, from the 
lived in thoſe days. 
e. See SURFACE. © | 


have ſeveral faces. 


ordinarily appears to the eye. | 
The Latins call it facies, vultus, os, &c. 


. writings, furniſhes a noble argument of a Providence. 
The human Face is called the image of the ſoul, as being the 
ſeat of the principal organs of ſenſe ; and the place where the 


ideas, emotions, Ac. of the ſoul are chiefly ſet to view. Pride |[FacToRs of ſale, are uſually fixed in places where there l 


and . diſdain are ſhewn in the eyebrows, modeſty on the cheeks, | 
majeſty in the forchead, &c. It is the face which ſhews the 


The face, conſidered as the index of the paſſions, habits, &c. 
of the perſon, makes the ſubject of phyſiognomy. 
- Anatomiſts uſually divide the face into two parts, the upper, 


includes the eyes, noſe, ears, mouth, and chin. See each part 


the ſide it preſents to a ſtreet, garden, court, &c. And ſome- 
times for any cathy Fend to the eye, 

ASCIA, in architecture, denotes a flat | 

member, having a conſiderable breadth, and but a ſmall pro- 

Such are the bands of an archdrave, larmier, Cc. 


the front of the work. — The face is eaſily known when the 


the back going rough as it comes from the quarry. . 
_ The workmen generally chooſe to make . thoſe ſides the 


Face, which, when in the quarry, lay perpendicular to the 


baſtion are the two foremoſt ſides, reaching from 
' the flanks to the point of the baſtion, where they — I 
Theſe are commonly the firſt undermined, by reaſon. they 
reach fartheſt out, and are the leaſt flanked, and therefore 


„ hea regreſentnd by Whom BCe/ WESC, | 


Tub. Fortif. Ig. Sx : 


| Face of @ plate denotes the interval between the points of | 


two neighbouring baſtions, containing the curtin, the two 
flanks, and the two faces of the baſtions that look towards 


This is otherwiſe-called the fenaille of the place. 


Face prolonged, in fortification, is that part of a line of defence | 


. raſant, which is between the angle of the epaule, or ſhoulder 


of a baſtion, and the curtin: or the line of a defence raſant | 
of a ſign. Fach 


Fc, in aſtrology, is uſed for the third part 


diminiſhed by the fuce of the baſtion. 
ſien is dg, 6 be divided into three faces: the ten 


»: 4 


| aboliſhed : the emulation which was at firſt betwe 


growing to ſuch a height, that in Juſtinian's tin, en them, 
to blows about it. i e e time they came 
to what is the produce of nature. in Oppoſition 


all expences of carriage, exchange, remittances, 
| er, | cepting poſtage of letters, which are never put to account 
and lower: the upper is the front, or forehead ; the lower FAcToRs, in arithmetic, is a name given to the t | 


ent, at different places, and for different voyages: at a me- 


F 


| Facks of @ 


_ firſt degrees compoſe the firſt face; the ten following ones 


the ſecond; and the laſt ten the third. Venus is in the tbird | 


ou of Taurus, that is, in the laſt ten degrees thereof. See 
OM. 7 i | OE iS 


into a great number of angles. i, 
 Multiplying-glaſſes are cut in facets, orfacet-wiſe.* Diamonds 
are alſo. cut in facets, or tables JE 


FACIA,. in architecture. See the article FASCIA. FX 6: 07 £4 
F ACIES Hippocratica, in medicine, is when the noſtrils are 


* 


Far 


W a cabal, or party, formed in a ſtate to diſturb the 

0 u lic repoſe, . 6 7 WF : F 4 2 | 7 WAS AP. a p * 

- The moſt celebrated fa#ions are that of the Guelphs and | | *. N 
fe | BETS into maculz rarely, if ever. Some authors even on” 


FACTION Was originally at appellation given the divers troops, | 1 Kod Bis end hs we ahi able to diſcover 
; 7 one IWEVET, declare an 811 | 
| farule; 


3 


x; 
3 


i \ ; Fa 
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Theſe faftions, with their liveries and ba 


Diſtilled waters are fats liquors. See. 2 
Cinnabar' is ide A ab fn rt 
Na oy 
| IDe-FACT O, fee the article DE-Facro. : 
e ſay, the face of the earth, of the waters, &c, Polyhedrons | FACTOR, in commerce, an agent, or perſon who a9, 

| | 5 negotiates for a merchant, by commiſſion 2 
 miffioner, and on ſome occaſions broker, 
Levant, coagis. | : 


other conditions expreſſed in the orders delivered them 


ACTORAGE. 


At Virginia, Barbados, and Jamaica, the factorage is from 
part of the Weſt-Indies. In Italy it is two and a half. ln 


C * 8 X I 12 a , 
The term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the Eaſt-Indies, and 
other parts of Aſia, whithet the European nations ſend their 
| ſhips every year, and where they keep factors to buy the 
_ commodities of the country, and fell thoſe brought from 


The greateſt and nobleſt /actory in the world, is that of the 


- ſhip. of ſeven, years, to be intitled to trade to the Levant; 


pounds ſterling, agrees, after the three firſt years of their ap- 


they have not only the management of their maſters affairs 


„ „ = |FACTUM, in arithmetic, the produdt of two quanttc ni 
FACET, or FaczTTE, à little face, or' fide of a body cut | ti . ff.... BE... ; 
ory ing. oder Ter 211, 1 FAC L in aſtronomy, a name given by Scheiner, an 


3.38 


| ſharp, the eyes hollow, the temples low, the tips of the ears | gi b A 
CCC. ent 

R NY The faculæ or bright ſpots differ very conſiderably from 0 
| -macilze or dark ſpots, both in light, colour, figure, mu 
' tude; and'duration. 


from the obſervations: of the fame Hevelius we lean, 


| "lays, was, that in- the 


\ 


# 
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dges, were at len th 


into natural and fadtitious. See Cty 


3 called alſo com- 


and throughout the 
Factors are either charged with the buying, or the ſelling, of 
F CITY 9 


* 


>; * | 
ſiderable manufactories, or cities of great 2 Sew 


fice is to buy up commodities for merchants refs: 
where z to ſee them packed, and ſend them 0 5 2 
for whom they were bought. per lons 


great vent. To theſe, merchants and manufact | 
their goods to be ſold for them according to the 32g 5 
The wages, or allowances for ſelling, are uſually clear of 
Se. ex- 


© T ORS, m runmen the two number; 
which are multiplied into one another; that is, the multipli- 
cand and multiplier: ſo called by reaſon they are to far 
produtum, make or conſtitute the product. | 


The JaZorage, or wages, called alſo commiſſion, i dit 


dium it may be fixed at about three per cent. of the value of 
the goods bought; beſide the charge of package, which is 
paid over and above, | n 


three to fixe per cent. and the like throughout the greateſt 


To ,, | 
ACTORY, a place where a conſiderable number of fattor 
reſide, to negotiate and officiate for their maſters or pri- 


Holland one and a half. In Spain, Portugal, France, &. 


4 


Europe. 


_ at Smyrna. It uſually conſiſts of 80 or 100 perſons, 
- moſt of them young gentlemen of the beſt families, and fre- 
quently younger ſons of peers. It is a fort of ſeminary of 
merchants. As there is a neceſſity for ſerving an apprentice- 


the cuſtom is for perſons of fortune to bind their younger 
ſons to ſome merchant; who, in confideratien of 3 or 400 


prenticeſhip are Expired, to ſend them to Smyrna: where 


with very plentiful allowances, - but are likewiſe permitted 
to trade for themſelves 3 whereby they are enabled to le 
ſplendidly the reſt of their apprenticeſhip, and at length come 
out the'beſt qualified for buſineſs of any young perſons in tir 


"world. 


others after him, to certain ſpots on the ſun's dif, that ap" 


be word, is pure Latin; being a diminutive of fax, tort; | 


* 
»X 


* * 


. Hevelius aſſures us, that July the 20", 1634- he bir 
"facula that took up a third part of the ſun's diameter. * 


the maculæ frequently change into facute ; but the fs 
that all the maculee degenerate into Beile, before def dir 


. - 


though the maculze occurred to him very rep) 
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darkifh clouds which frequent) fu 


All the foundation be could: ſee for the notion of 11 
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FAC 


a , one ſometimes diſcerns little points or ſparks bright- 

an the reſt. 

* authors, 

reſented the 

ve 

. Handen and others of the lateſt and beſt obſerv- 

lie ending, that the beſt teleſcopes diſcover nothing of the 
5 8 » 


after Kircher and Scheiner, have generally 
ſun's body full of bright, fiery ſpots, which 


matters agree to explode the phznomena of faculæ. Their | 


cauſe theſe authors attribute to the tremulous agitation of the 

urs near Our earth ; the ſame as ſometimes ſhews a little 
unevenneſs in the circumference of the ſun's diſk, when viewed 
through a teleſcope. Strictly, then, the Faculæ are not eruAa- 


- tions of fire and flame, but refractions of the ſun's rays in the | 


©» exhalations, which, being condenſed in the neighbour- 
nod of that ſhade, ſeem to exhibit a light greater than that 
of the ſun, See SUN. | | 


- retained in the ſchools, to explain the actions of natural bodies 


"ha, to account for the act of digeſtion, they ſuppoſe a di- 


geltive faculty in the ftomach ; to account for motion, they 
imagine motive faculty in the nerves, &c. which is only a 


{ubſtituting of one name of an unknown phænomenon for | 
' another. = Sr 


Yet this practice of attributing effects to their reſpective vir- 
tues, or faculties, {till obtains in divers things, which our phi- 
| loſophy as not yet afforded us a better account of. Thus, 
| iy our medicinal writers, ſenna and rhubarb have a purgative 
faculty ; barberries a cooling faculty, &c. which amounts juſt 


do this, that ſenna purges, and barberries cool. 


to be a ſort of volcano's in the body of the | 


| TY, a power, or ability, of performing an action. 
wth is 125 uſe by the antient philoſophers, and till | 


| 


The human Faculties are divided into thoſe of the ſoul, and of 


the body. | . 
The FacuLT IES, or powers, of the ſoul, are commonly reputed 


fefted. 


two; viz. underſtanding, and willing. 

The FACULTIES of the body are uſua , with | 
ard to their ſeveral functions, into vegetative, and animal. 
Under the vegetative faculty are comprehended the divers 

| ſubaltern ones, whereby nutrition and generation are ef- 


ly diſtinguiſhed, with re- 


FACES is alſo uſed for the excrements of an animal, voided 


FECULA, or FecuLa. 
FATOR, ſtench. . See the article Fox TOR. | 
FAGGOT *®, or Facor, in fortification; See FAscix g. 


FACULTY, in law, denotes a privilege, or ſpecial power, Frant- 
| o that 


Under the ani mal faculties are comprehended thoſe relating to | 


' ſenſe and motion. Ti | 
| The vegetative faculty is ſubdivided into nutritive and gene- 
rative ; and the nutritive is again ſubdivided into natural and 
vital, | | i 
To the firſt, belong the functions of the lower belly, 
laing to the preparation of the food; to the latter, t 
actions of the heart and lungs, wherein life is chiefly con- 
cerned. 1 ö 
Others ſubdivide the vegetative faculty into attractive, reten- 
tve, concoctive, and expulſiuve. | 
The animal faculties being thoſe whereb 
' Exives and moves, become divided into p 
motive, 79 598 I Fas. | | 
aevi rv is alſo applied, in the ſchools, to the divers parts, or 
members, of an univerſity, divided according to the arts, or 
ſciences, taught or profeſſed therein. | 2 
ere are four faculties in moſt univerſities : that of arts, 
which includes the humanities and philoſophy, and is much 
the moſt antient, and extenſive; the ſecond is that of theo- 
the third, medicine; and the fourth, juriſprudence, or 
hus. See each under its proper article. | 
he degrees in the ſeveral Faculties in our univerſities are, 
thoſe of Bachelor, Maſter, and Doctor. : 
Facunrv is frequently uſed abſolutely, and by way 
4 eminence, for that chiefly ſtudied and taught in that 
place. 0 1 | 
Thus, the fatulty of London and Montpelier, is Medicine; 
that of Paris, Theology ; that of Orleans, Law, &c. | 


re- 


an animal per- 
enſitive and loco- 


ed to a man by favour, indulgence, and diſpenſation, to do th 
which regularly, and by law, he cannot: as to eat fleſh upon 
1 3ys prohibited; or to marry without banes firſt aſked. _ 

' court of FAcULT1Es in England belongs to the archbiſhop 


of Canterbury ; and his officer is called magiſter ad facultates. 


the | 


[2 


power is, to grant diſpenſations, as to marry, for the ſon 


ucceed his father in his benefice, one to have two or more 
nefices incompatible, c. . 


* 


e office where ſuch diſpenſations are taken out, is alſo called 


We faculty. office. 


clay de Fracht matter, 3 term uſed by phyſicians, parti- 


the French 


Tame i. e. thoſe diſcharged by ſtool. = 
| The fecal matter is Bea 
un thereon, by 


em. de Þ Acad, 
' to 


perty of 85 water, without any ſmell, and which had the 1 
to work; 


, for the faces, or great excrements, of a 


famous for a chemical opera- 
M. Homberg, related at length in the 
h R. An. 1111. He had a notion ſuggeſted 

a woes, that the fzcal matter, by diſtillation, yielded an 


FaccoTs, among 


FAIL 
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xing mercury into fine ſilver. i this, he 
Yar L i and, becauſe he ould have a 


58. AMB., -- © 


audable and pro- 
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| miſing a matter as he could, he hired four robuſt healchy 
young fellows, whom he ſhut up for three months, and 
agreed with them, that they ſhould eat nothing but the fineſt 


bread, which he ſupplied them withal freſh every day, and 
drink the beſt Champaign wine as long as they would: After 
a long proceſs, and numerous eſſays on the excrements they 
made, he at length got the clear, inodorous oil; but it had 
no effect at all on mercury, which was the great point aimed 


at. 
However, miſting of what he expected, he fell on ſomething 
he never dreamt of; viz. a phoſphorus. The caput mortuun 
of the oil; he found to have a ſurpriſing property of taking fire 
without any motion, or the application-of any other fire ; in- 
ſomuch, that it might deſerve a place in the firſt rank of the 
known phoſphori. | | | 
The quantity of a pea of this taken out of the matraſs, and 
aid on a paper, or other combuſtible matter, begins to ſmoke 
immediately, and ſets the paper on fire. | 


FACES, or Feces, the dregs, ſediment, or impurities; re- 


maining of a mixt body, after the purer, more volatile, and 
fluid, have been ſeparated therefrom by evaporation; diffolu- 
Hon, decantation, derivation, or the like, 4 08 
Ihus we ſay, the fizces of wine, of oil, c. Thoſe of wines 
ate properly called Jzes; thoſe of oil, amurca; thoſe of malt- 
liquors, grounds. 


Fxces, in chemiſtry, denotes the lees; refuſe, dirt, mud; im- | 


purities, and heterogeneous miatters, remaining in the alembic 
after the diſtillation of any body: what remains in the retort, | 


Inſtead of faces, is properly denominated caput mortuum; or 
terra damnata. | 


Facks is particulatly uſed, in medicine, &'«. for the groſs, im- 


pure matters found at the bottom of the compoſitions and pie- 
parations of either pharmacy. | | 


| by 
ſtool. See EXCREMENT. 


| See the article FecuLA. 5 


. * Menage derives the word from the Latin facottus; which was 

formed of the Greek 9ax95. Nicod borrows it from faſci- 

culus, a bundle; Du Cange from the baſe Latin fagatum, and 
Fagotum. | ' 


FAGGOT of feel expreſſes the quantity of 1201b. weight. 
FAaGGorT, in the times of popery in theſe kingdoms, was a 


badge wore, on the ſleeve of the upper garment, by ſuch as 
had abjured hereſy ; being fput on aftet the perſon had car- 
ried a faggot, by way.of penance, to ſome appoinited place of 
ſolemnity.—The leaving off this badge was ſometimes con- 
ſtrued apoſtaly. © , 
the military men, are ineffective perſons, 
who receive no regular pay, nor do any regular duty, but are 
hired occaſionally to appear at a muſter, to fill up the compa- 
nies, hide the real deficiencies thereof, and cheat the king of ſo 
much pay, which goes into the officer's pocket. 


FAGONA, in anatomy, a conglomerate gland, called alſo 


thymus. See THYMUS. | 5 | 
8, in heraldry, a French term, denoting ſome failure, 
or flaw, in an ordinary, as if it were broke, and a ſplinter 
taken from it. 115 | 


FAILURE, or Fair ixo, a ſpecies of bankruptcy ; popularly 


called breaking, or ſtopping payment. | 
FAINT), or FAiNT-ACTION, is as much as feigned action; 
that is, ſuch an action as, though the words of the writ be 
true, * for certain cauſes, the party has no title to recover 
thereby. 
By which it differs from a falſe action, which is that where the 
words of the writ are falſe. Coke on Littl. fol. 361. 
Yet ſometimes the two are confounded. See Ac r Io. 
FAIR“, a public place, where merchants, traders, and other 
perſons, from divers parts, meet, on ſome fixed day of the year, 
to buy and ſel] commodities, and to partake of the diverſions 
uſually accompanying ſuch aſſemblies. x, 506 ark ch 
The word air is formed of the Franch foire, which figuifies 
the ſame thing; and foire ſome derive from the Latin Forum, 
market; others from the Latin ferie, by reaſon fairs were 
antiently always held in the places where the wakes, or feaſts, 
of the dedications of churches, called feriz, were alſo held. 
The Romans called them aundinæ. Eric Puteanus has a pretty 
little treatiſe on the fairs of the Romans, De nundinis ö 
nmuorum, Which he calls Nowa faſtorum facila. ER 
Fairs are either free, or charged with tolls and impoſitions. 
The privileges of free fairs conſiſt chiefly, 1*, In that all 
traders, &c. whether, natives, or foreigners, are allowed to 
enter the place, and are under the royal ſafeguard and 
protection in coming and returning, they and their agents, 
with their goods, Sc. 2“, In that the faid perſons, and 
their effects, are exempt ſrom all duties, impoſitions, tolle, 
and ſervitides. | 3, That merchanits in going to, or return- 
ing from, the fair, &c. c nnot be arreſted, or their goods 
ſtopped, i is the ſovereign alone that has a right, by 
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tinual paſſage and repafſage of veſſels is impracticable. 


They are famous for the fale of all Erd of commodities, 


buolds a month, or ſix weeks, at-moſt'; Wl 


AI 


His letters patent, to eſtabliſh fairs, whether free, or ſubjedt 
to duties, and the other ordinary laws and penalties. 
Several fairs are held in the open fields, or on heaths and 
commons, under tents, booths, and barracks, erected for the 
purpoſe: as Sturbridg&-fair, &c. others in places wWalled in 
for the purpoſe, and formed into regular ſtreets, lanes, &c. 
for the occaſion: as the fair of St. Laurence ar Paris. | 
Laſtly, others are held in the open places and ſtreets of cities : 

- as Bartholomew fair, Briſtol fair, the fair of St. Germains, 


— > 


1 


Fairs, particularly free fairs, make à very conſiderable ar- 
ticle in the commerce of Europe, eſpecially that of the Me- 
diterrancan' or inland parts; as Germany, &c. whete tie coh- 
The moſt celebrated fairs in Europe are thoſe, 1% of Fran- 

fort, held twice a year, in f bring and autumn; the rt com- 

mencing the ſunday- eee 0 the other on 
the ſunday before the eighth of September.” ' Each laffs four- | 
teen days, or two weeks; the firft of Which is called th 
week of acceptance; and' the ſecdud the week of pryment. 


but particularly the immenſe quantity of curious books, no- 
vhere elſe to bo found and wWhenbe the bookſellers, throuph- 
out all Europe, uſed to furniſſi thethſelves. Before each Fair 
there is a catalogue, of all the books to be ſold thereat, rinced 
and diſperſed, to call together pufehäfers; though the feartied red: 
have generally complained of divers unfair practices therein: 
Mary, Sc. be- 


_ Leipfics which: are held 


chrice a year ; one beginning on the firſt of January, another - Spencer, and other machines, in Engliſh and French fable, 


alſo by others, from all parts of the Baltiq 
the ſale of goods at Riga is, during thi i. | 
ing of the-tamons city of Peterſburg 
ſome diminution. 5 The fair of Ann 
all the trade, foreigners have with this 
enci g from the 
middle of Auguſt. The Muſcovite mEcthants attend bete, 
from all parts of that vaſt empire; and the Engliſh, Dutch, 
French, dwediſh, Maniſh, and other ſhips in the port of that 
city, on this. ogcalion,ordinatily amount to three hundred. 
But this is no iree fair, as the reſt are: the duties of export- 


vented by the Perſians and Arabs, whoſe hiſto 


and the titles of 


0 0 8 
\, ; 3 * 
* - 


The fairies, according to theſe traditions, are a pec 1 
cies of divinities, that have but little relation to a * f bas 
the antient Greeks and Romans; unleſs, perhaps 4-36 Doſe 
though others will not have them ranked amon dees: 
ſuppoſe them an intermediate kind of beings ur bue 
nor angels, nor men, nor devils. Hom 
They are of oriental extraction, and ſeem to have been in 
abound with tales of fairies, and dragons, The Parcel 
them Peri, and the Arabs Ginn; having a peculiar 2 
which they ſuppoſe them to inhabit, called Cinniſtian: 7? 
by 75 7 DEL OW famous countryman Spencers = 
work, the Fairy-queen, is an epic poem unde p 
chara ers of Lo mY nen en and 
Naude, in his Maſcurat, derives the origin of the fab! f 
fairies from thoſe of the Parcæ of the antients ; and ſu = 
[both the one and the other to have been a kind of A 2 
Interpreters of the will of heaven to men. But, then by ai. 
ries this author means a ſort of witches, famed 2 | 
ing future events, by means of ſome communication ww. 
| the pn eee "The filly, fuperſition nen 
of the antients, he obſeryes, were not near ſo formidable 
ours; nor their hell and furies any thing comparable to 55 
devils. Accordingly, in lieu of our hags and witches, who 
do nothing but ill, and-are employed in the loweſt and baſeſt 
offices 3. they had a finer ſort of goddeſſes, called, by Latin au- 
thors, aſbag deminas, who ſcarce did any thing but good, and 
took. ie in noble and honourable deeds. Such were 
their Amia, and nymph Egeria; from whom the later fair 
_ queens, Morga, Alcina, Fata Manto of Arioſto, Corum o 


. 
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were, no doubt, derived. Some of them are uſually made to 

attend the births of young, princes and cavaliers, to inform 

them of their deſtiny, as was antiently done by the Pace: 

witneſs Fe Cor c. 171. and 174. 
But, with Naude's leave, the antients were not without witches 
as wicked as our own: witneſs the Canidia of Horace, Epod, 
5. and 17. and Satir. I. II. Sat. 1. 48. and 8. 95. Nor did the 

| fairies ſucceed the Parcz, or even Veneficæ, of the antients; 
but rather the Nymphæ: for ſuch were Lamia, and Eyeria, 

FAIRY circle, or ring, is a phænomenon pretty frequent in the 
fields, &c. being a kind of round, ſuppoſed, by the vulgu, 

ta be traced by the fairies in their dances, 

| There are two kinds: one of them ſeven or eight yards in 
diameter, containing a round bare path, a foot broad, with 

green graſs in the middle; the other of divers ſizes, being 
incompaſſed with A circumference of graſs, much freſher and 
[4 ener than that in the middle. 

Mr. Jeſſop, and Mr. Walker, in the | Phloſophical Tyan 
ations, aſcribe them to the lightning; which is confirmed, 
by their being moſt frequently produced after ſtorms of thit 

kind; as well as by the colour and brittleneſs of the grak- 
Toots, when firſt obſerved. It is no wonder that lightning, 
like all other fires, moves round, and burns more in the extres 

_maity, than the middte;-. 
According to thoſe gentlemen, the ſecond kind of circle ariſe 
originally from the firſt; the graſs burnt up by the lightning 


S Gr>oog99sy rens ec =© we 


ation and importation are very ftrily paid, and on _ high 
u 


- Looking. 6“, The fair of St. Gernain, one of the ſahiitbs 


of Paris, commencing on the third of February, and hold- 


ing till Eaſter; though it is only free fot᷑ the firſt fifteen days. 
75 The fairs of Dhouc, Which Monſ. Du Cheſne, in his 

- 4Mtquity f Citiet, would inſinuate, from a paſſage m Strabo, 
were eſtabliſhed by the Romans: though, it is certain, the 
- fairs, as they now ſtand, are of a much later date. There 
are three in the year, each laſting twenty days, and ſree for 


ever. They. begin on Eaſter- monday, the 26th of July, 


and the firſt of December. PORN Guibray, a ſuburb! 
of the city of Falaiſe, in the Lower Normandy. It 18 ſaid! 
10 have been eſtabliſhed by our William the S in 


conſideration of his being born at Falaiſe. It commences on 


' the loch of Auguſt, and holds fifteen days; free by charter, 


and lotiger by cuſtom. 9, Fair 'of Beaucaire, held partly 
in à city of 'thit name, 815 
Country, under tents, c. It commencs on the 22d of 
July, aud only hofds for three days; yet it is the greateſt, 
and moſt celebrated „of all the fairs in that part of „ rs, 
boch for che concourſe f  ftrangers from all pats of the world, 
and for the traffic of all kind of goods: the money returned, 
— chaſe three d3ys, iphnting ſometoes taabove ba million 
of livres. ' | . 
The fairs of 'Porto-bello, Vera-Crux, ind the, Havana, ar 
. - the moſt conſiderable bf all thoſe in America. The two fir 
* laſt' as" long as theflota and galliong continue in tholg, parts 
and the laſt is opened/as ſoon as the flota, of gall ons, arriv 
there, upon their Teturn for Spain; this being the plice wher 
n, TT rt 
Fan Flading. See the;article Er Av-2itaprs, |. 
FAIR, 9 term frequently occurring in b radit ons an 


2 


nary in Fon 


© Famanees, denoting a Kind of genii, or in 
ance of fantaſtic 


vetſam on earth; and diſtinguiſhed by abun 
actions and offices, either good, or evil. 


nguedoe, and partly in the open 


| 
| 
i 
N 
| 


uling to grow the more plentifully afterwards. 
Other authors have aſſerted, that theſe fairy rings are formed 
by ants; by reaſon thoſe inſets are ſometimes found traue. 
ing in troops therein. See Supplement, article Fairy Cixcts 
FAITH, in philoſophy, belief; or that aſſent which we give l 
à propoſition advanced by another, the truth of which wedt 
not immediately perceive from our own reaſon, or experience 
ut believe it diſcovered and known by the other. 
Faith is a judgment, or aſſent, of the mind, the motit 
: qrheroof is not any intrinſic evidence, but the authority, 0 
eſtimony, of ſome other, who reveals or relates it. 
Hence, as there are two kinds of authorities and teſtimonies 
the one of God, and the other of man; faith becomes di 
tinguiſhed into human and divine. 


Divine FAITH is that founded on the authority of God; 0! 
is that aſſent we give to what is affirmed by God. 
The objects of this faith are matters of revelation. See RE 

r | 5 

Human FAITH is that whereby we believe what 1s told us) 
men, | a 

The object hereof is matter of human teſtimony and evidenc 

Faith, again, may be diftinguiſhed into implicit, and ſeientf 

Implicit, or bind Fairn is that whereby we give our ue 

propoſition advanced by another, of whoſe knowlege 3%, 


: 


racity we have no certain and eyident reaſon, or proof. 
is only opinion, under another name. 4 
Sczentifical or ſeeing Fair t is that by which we give 
to a propoſition advanced by.one-who can neither rooted | 
e deceived ; which may be properly referred to (cen” 
,, oY Gre be et rn | 
ovine, faith, : cateris | paribus, is ſtronger than M 
When we are fully convinced, that any propoſition - 
| from God, faith becomes aſſurance, or: ſcierice 3 it bent 
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Farrn, in theology, makes the firſt of the theological virtyes, } 


„ Fakhir, 8 T3055 2005 TE" 8 
| RN fakirs ſometimes travel ſingly, and ſometimes in com- 


bum the (ca) 
| thorns, Tavernier, c. | 


, oredient in our idea of God, that he can neither deceive, | 
- be deceived : but when there is any doubt, whether 
gu ropoſition is declared by. God, or whether he has com- 

"red that we ſhould believe uch a thing; the faith can be 
0 ſtronger, or weaker, than the reaſons on which. it, is 
Cunded: divine faith, therefore, may either be ſtrong, weak, 
or none at all.—Again, the reaſons or | motives. of believing 
men, may be of ſuch weight and force, that being perfectly 
"erftood, they may equal a mathematical evidence; and 
then the human Fuith is ſcarce inferior to the divine ; there 
being, as it were, an equal neceſſity of giving our aſſent on 


de. | uns | 
— i is eaſily obſerved, that all our faith or belief has its 


K 


— * 
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the Alcoran, c. to fit themſelves for moulas, or doQars. 
People of quality ſometimes aſſume the character of fatirs, 
The famous Aurangzeb himſelf, before he aſcended the 
throne, gave out, that he intended to commence fatr. 


ALCATED, one of the -phaſes of the planets, popularly 


called horned. | | | 
Ihe aſtronomers ſay the moon, or any planet, is fal ated, 


when the enlightened part appears in form of a fickle, ct 
reaping-hook, by the Latins called falx, | 


The moon is falcated whilſt ſhe moves from the conjunction 


to the Denz or from new moon to full; from full to a 
new again, the enlightened part appears gibbous, and the dark 
Falcated. See; MooNx. e 


{oundation on reaſon, which cannot deceive us, if we make FALCON #*, or FAUCON, a bird of prey, of the hawk- kind, 


adue uſe of our liberty, and do not acquieſce, till that neceſſa- 
ny compels us. ; . e. 4% bai 8 | 
Strictly, and philoſophically ſpeaking, no man can have what . 
we call a divine faith, except a prophet, to whom God has 
immediately ſpoken. GN e Jigs PIT Wet] 
All our preſent religious. faith ĩs really human, as depending 
on the ſecondary teſtimony of men of whoſe veracity, how- 
euer, we have the ſtrongeſt proofs, The prophets, or thoſe 
% whom God immediately revealed his will, believed him, 
for that they knewy he could not. deceive. We, at this day; 
helieve them, or rather their writings, for other reaſons ; viz. 
the ame which oblige us to believe all well- atteſted hiſtories. 


— > — — — 


r graces. - | 2 th Rath 
but, in this ſenſe, is a gift of God, whereby we are led 
to give a firm aſſent to the, truths he has revealed to his 
church: or faith is a gift, or impreſſion, which leads us to 
give our afſent to certain things relating to God, his nature, 
attributes, worſhip, &c. the evidence of which things we do 
not ſee and underſtand clearly enough, to have given our 
aſſent on the common footing of reaſon, and conviction. 

St. Paul defines faith the ſubſtance or ſupport of things hoped| 
for, and the evidence of things not ſeen. — The life of faith 
conſiſts in ſerving God without knowing him in any ſenſible| 
Beſide the two ſpecies of faith, human and divine, the Ro- 
maniſts make a third, or intermediate kind, called - _ 


a 


Eulſuftical Fair H, which is the aſſent orthodox perſons give| 


to certain events decided .by the church, and injoined to be 
believed by all. - ES ek me e 
As, when the church declares, that ſuch a book contains 
heretical doctrine, that ſuch a perſon is in heaven, &c. | 
This term, eccleſiaſtical faith, was firſt introduced by Mr. 
Perefixe, to diſtinguiſh the faith whereby we believe matters 
of divine revelation, from that whereby we believe matters 
of eccleſiaſtical determination. | 
Cufeſſion of FAI H js a creed, or formula, containing all thoſe 
articles, the belief whereof is eſteemed neceſſary to ſalvation. 
FaiTH and Homage, in the feudal law. See FEALTY. 
FAKIR, or FaqQuiR, a kind of derviſe, or Mahometan reli- 
gious, who travels the country, and lives on ams. 
»The word faher is Arabic, and ſignifies a poor or needy 
rn It is formed of the word D, Falara, to be in 


D Herbelot makes fakir and derviſe the ſame thing. Thel 
Turks and Perſians uſe the name derviſe for any poor perſon, 
whether he be ſo out of neceflity or choice: and the Arabs 
apply Fakir in the ſame ſenſe. Whence, in ſome Maho-| 
metan countries, the religious are called deruiſes; and in 
others, particularly throughout the ſtates of the great Mo- 


— 


penies. When they go in companies, they have a ſuperior, 
who is diſtinguiſhed by his habit. Each a#ir bears a born, 
which he blows at his arrival in any place, as alſo at his de- 
parture; and a kind of ſcraper or trowel, to ſcrape the earth 
in the place where he ſits, or lies down. When they go to- 
gether, they divide their alms equally amongſt them; give 
What is left every night to the poor; and never reſerve any 
ching for the morrow. 2 „ 
re are alſo a kind of dalatrous farts, who follow much 

the ſame trade,  D*Herbelot reckons in the Indies eight 
hundred thouſand Mahometan F ape ; and twelve hundred 
thouland idolatrous ones: to ſay nothing of divers extraor- 
dinary ſpecies of faquirs, particularly penitents, whoſe mor- 
on and penance conſiſt in very odd obſervances. 
dome, v. gr. remain night and day, for many years, in cer- 
ws uneaſy poſtures. Others never fit or lay down to ſleep, 
ut ſuſtain /themſelves by a rope, hung down for that pur- 
pale. Others bury themſelves in a ditch, or pit, for nine or 
ke. days, wiihout eating or drinking. Others keep their arms 
d up to heaven, 3 till they cannot let them down 
Wann, if they Would. Others lie fire on their heads, and 
p to the very bone. Others roll themſelves naked 


Other Claſs of kirs retire unto moſques, live on alms, 
nd devote — to theyſluly of the law, the reading of 
5 | | 


ſuperior to all others for courage, docility, gentleneſs, and 

nobleneſs of nature. 

Jo. de Janu, and ſeveral others, take the name Falcon to have 

| . - been. occaſioned by its crooked talons, or pounces, which re- 
ſemble a falx, or fickle. Giraldus derives it a ſalcandh, be- 
cauſe it flies in a curve. 


The falcon, or falcon gentle, is both for the fiſt, and the 


lure : its feet are yellow, its head black, and its back ſpot- 


ted. In the choice, obſerve that the head be round, the 


beak thick and ſhort, the neck long, the ſhoulders broad, 
thighs long, legs ſhort, feet large, the feathers of the wings 
ſlender, and the pounces' black. et | 


The falcon is excellent at the river, brook, and even field ; 


and flies chiefly at the larger game, as wild-gooſe, kite, crow, 
heron, crane, pye, ſhoveler, Ce. | | 
It muſt be added, that the name falcon is reſtrained to the fe- 
male ; for as to the male, it is much ſmaller, weaker, and 
leſs courageous, than the female; and is denominated a taſſe!, 


or tirecelet. PORES: 
As in the courſe of this work, the ſeveral terms of falconry 


are explained, it may be here neceſſary to ſay ſomething, in 


the general, of the management and diſcipline of the falcon, 
as being the foundation of the art of falconty. For the reſt, 
the reader may have recourſe to the heads Hawk, and 
WEIN o. HEE | 
When a young falcon is taken, ſhe muſt be ſeeled, and 
the ſeeling at length gratually flackened, that ſhe may be 
able to ſee what proviſions are brought her. Her furniture 
is to be jeſſes of leather, mailed leaſhes, with buttons at the 
end, and bewets: beſide a ſma!l round ſtick hanging in a 
ſtring to ſtroke her frequently withal ; which the oftener it 


is done, the ſooner and better will ſhe'be manned : ſhe muſt 


e her legs, that ſhe'may be the more readi- 
ly found hen ſhe ſtirs, ſcratches, &c. and a hood 
raiſed, a boſled rr her eyes. Her food is to be pigeons, 

id other birds, of which ſhe is to eat twice or 


is about to ber, he muſt hoop and lure, that ſhe may 
know when to expect it. Then, unhooding her gently, he 
gives her two or three bits, and putting her hood on again, 
gives her as much more; but takes care ſhe be cloſe ſeeled ; 
and after three or four days leſſens her diet. At going to 
bed, he ſets her on a perch by him, that he may awake her 
often in the night; continuing to do fo till ſhe grow tame 
and gentle. When ſhe begins to feed eagerly, he gives her 
ſheep's heart; and now he begins to unhood her by day, but 
it muſt be done far from company : feeds her and hoods her 
again, as before, 'but takes care not to fright her with any 
thing when he unhoods her; and, if he can, reclaims her 


without over. watching. The falcon muſt be borne cantinually 
on the fiſt, till ſhe be thoroughly manned, and induced to 


feed in company: for two or three days give her waſhed 


meat, and then plumage, according as you eſteem her foul 


within; if ſhe caſt, hood her again, and give her nothing 
till ſhe gleam after her caſting : but when ſhe has gleamed 


and caſt, give her a little hot meat in company; and towards 
evening let her plume a hen's wing, likewiſe. in company: 


cleanſe the feathers of her caſting, if foul and ſlimy: if the 
be clean within, give her gentle caſting ; and when ſhe is 
well reclaimed, manned, A, made eager and ſharp- ſet, ven- 
ture to feed her on the lure. | ; 


But three things are to be conſidered before your lure be ſhew- 


ed her. 15% That ſhe be hold and familiar in company, and 


not afraid of dogs and horſes. 25, Sharp-ſet and hungry, 
having regard to the hour of morning and evening when you * 


would lure her. 35, Clean within, and the lure well gar- 
niſh'd with meat on both fides. When you intend to give her 
the length of a leaſh, you muſt abſcond yourſelf : ſhe muſt 


| alfo be unhooded, and have a bit or two given her on the 


lure, as the ſits on your fiſt. That done, take the lure from 
her, and ſo hide it that ſhe may not ſee it: when ſhe is un- 
ſeeled, caſt the lure ſo near her, that ſhe 2 catch it with- 
in the length of her leaſh ; and as ſoon as ſhe. has ſeized it, 


1 * 


the ground. ee en ene 
After having lured your falcon, in the evening give her but 
little meat, and let this luring be {6 timely, that you may 


1 


uſe your voice as ſalconers do, feeding her upon the lure on 


4 


1 20 e be full gorged. When the falconer 
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bird, hold his right hand on the taſſel of her hood readily to 
unhood her as ſoon as you beg to which il 
come well, ſtoop roundly upon it, and haſtily ſeize it: let 
her caſt two or three bits thereon: that done, take ber off | 
the lure, and deliver her again to the perſon that held her; 
and, going farther off the lure, feed her as before; and ſo 
dall ye 

lu het in company, but do not fright her : and having uſed 
her to the lure on foot, do it alſo on horſeback ; which may || 
be ſooner accompliſhed, by cauſing horſemen to be about 


you, when you lure her on foot; tis alſo ſooner done, by 


hold her, and he that is on horſeback muſt call, and caſt the 
lure about his head, while the holder takes off the hood by 

the taſſel; and if ſhe ſeize eagerly on the lure, without fear 
of a man or horſe, then take off the creance, and lure at a| 


| feryice.— The French king 


warm room, having a perch, with a candle burning by her; 
. where ſhe is to {it unhooded, that ſhe may prune and pick her- 
FALCONRY *, or Faucoxkx, the art of taming, manage- 
ing, and tutoring, birds of prey, particularly falcons and 
- hawks; and employing them with advantage in the purſuit 
of game; called alſo hawking. | 


Falconry, as now practiſed, was unknown among the Greeks 
and Romans. All their writings do not furniſh ſo much as a 
proper name to call it by; ſo far are they from teaching us the 
terms. It is the French language alone, that has particular 
words for all the parts of, falcomy and hunting; and from 
them moſt of our terms, as well as what we know of the art 


-  Tardiffe, Artelouche, Dalagona, Latham, &c. M. de S. Mar- 
tha has put the principles of the art into fine Latin verſes, in his 
Hieracoſaphion, frve De re accipitraria, libri tres. | 


* 


FALDA 
to themſelves of ſetting up ſheep- folds, or pens, in any fields 
within their manors, the better to manure them; and this 

not only with their own, but with their tenants ſheep, | | 


equal parts, the body will fall thrice as far in the ſecond 


times in the fourth, &c. and ſo on in the order of the un- 


Authors contend, that Plato had a notion of Adam's fall, | 
which he had learnt from Moſcs, Euſeb. De præparat. evangel. 


thinks he finds the whole hiſtory allegorically re 
FALL, in muſic and poetry. See'CADENCE. | I 
-FALLACY, FALLACIA, a deception, or falſe appearance, 
Tbe Epicureang deny, that there is wo ſuch thing as a fallacy | 


our perceptions. both of ſenſe and hantaſy, are true; they 
add, that ſenſe itſelf is the firſt gra 
the ſenſes are never deceived, 

capo le of all ratiocination and remembrance; hence they can | . 


FALL, Deſcent, in phyſics, the tendency of any heavy body 


For the cauſe of the FALL of bodies, ſee GRAVIT V. 
For the laws of FALLING bodies, ſee DzscenT. 
Mater- FALL. See the article CATAR Ar. | 
FI is alſo uſed in a moral ſenſe: as, the fall of Adam; ſee | 


pive her plumage, &c. next morning on your fiſt : when ſhe 
| Has caſt and gleamed, give her alittle beaching of warm meat: 
about noon, tie a creance to her leaſh, go into the field, there 


Well as the lure, call dogs when you give her plumage. 
ALCON, in gunnery. See FaAucon, _ TO 
ALCONER, a perſon who a up, tames, and makes, that 
is, tutors and manages, birds of prey; as falcons, hawks, Qc. 
Ihe grand ſeignor uſually keeps fix thouſand falconers in his 
| ch has a grand falconer, which is an 
office diſmembred from that of great hunt, grand veneur. 
. Hiſtorians take notice of this poſt as early as the year 1250. 
One great buſineſs of the 2 is, to conſider the quality | 
and mettle of the birds, to know which to fly early, and which | 
late. He muſt alſo be buſy and cleanly in freeing them of 
lice, nits, and vermin. Every night after flying, he ſhould 


FE AL 


ive her a bit or two upon the lure, and unſeel her, If you 
nd the is ſharp ſet, and has eagerly ſeized on the lure, let a man 
hold her, to let her off to the lure ; then unwind the creance, 
and draw it after you a good way, and let him who has the 


in to lure; to which if ſhe 


arther and farther off the lure. Afterwards, you may 


rewarding her upon the lure on horſeback among horſemen. 


- 


And when ſhe is grown familiar this way, let ſomebody a. foot 


a % 


greater diſtance. Laſtly, if you would have her love dogs as 


give his bird caſting ; nor muſt he forget to water her, un- 
leſs ſhe have been bathed. After th.s, ſhe muſt be put in a 


ſelf. Next morning ſhe ſhould be weathered, &c. 
ALCONET, in gunnery. See FAUCONET. | 


” 


1 


 * The word is formed of Falco, falcon, or faucon, the bird of 


moſt uſe and eſteem in this kind of ſport. See Fal cox. 


itſelf, 'are borrowed. 8 Fo pee 
The writers of reputation on falconry, areDeſparon, Franchiere, 


, an antient privilege, which ſeveral lords reſerved 


* This was alſo termed ſecta faldæ; and in ſome old charters 
fold-faca; in ſome place a fold-courſe, or freefoldo. 


towards the centre of the earth. 1 
Galileo firſt diſcovered the ratio of the acceleration of falling 
bodies; viz. T hat dividing the whole time of falling into 
moment, as in the firſt; five times as far in the third ; ſeven 


even numbers. See ACCELERATION. 


OnicixAL SIN: the fall of the Roman empire, &c. 


I. xii. c. 11. quotes a fable from Plato's W he 


: 


of the ſenſes. According to them, all our ſenſations, and all 


criterion of truth. That 
y argue from their being in- 


s 


— ——— 
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apprehends, without pronouncing an thing, cannot 


another ; as the 


FAL 


neither add, take away, couple, nor disjoin; | 
therefore, infer, 1 or invent; 0 conſe, net, 
cannot deceive by any inference or invention, This wy they 
may do, but not_the ſenſe, whoſe buſineſs is only to TO 
hend what is preſent, e. gr. colours; not to diſcern ot Fa 
guiſh between this body and that. But a thing that vary 
| ; : deceive 
Add, that there is nothing to convict our fenſcs 4 
The right eye, e. gr. cannot convict the left 1 
eyes, thoſe of Socrates; ſince the reaſons or prete 3 


each are equal; and the purblind perſon ſees What he ſees 


Nor can a ſenſe of one kind cn, 

. ht, the ſmell; by reaſon their * 
different; and con equently their reports or judgments are aa 
of the ſanie things. Thus, again, if I fee a flick ſtrait = 
out of the water, but when in it crooked, my perception i 
altogether as true in the latter, as in the former caſe i e a 
is as true that T have the perception or idea of the crooked 
ſtick, as of the ſtrait one. And this idea is all that the ſenſ 
ſuggeſts, fo that it does not deceive. Laſtly, reaſon cannot 
ſhew our ſenſes miſtaken, ſince all reaſoning depends on re- 
vious ſenſations, and the ſenſes muſt fiſt be tr ue, nc 


as much as the dom, 


reaſoning, founded thereon, can be ſo.—Thus the Epicureans, 


whoſe ſyſtem is ſtrongly confirmed by what we have zl 
— 112 from Dr. — concerning the . 
The Carteſians, on the other hand, are continually crying out 
againſt the ſenſes, as the great ſources of all deception, very 


thing which our external ſenſes preſent us, they ſay, ſhould be 


ſuſpected as falſe, or, at beſt, dubious, till our reaſon has con- 
firmed the report. They add, that our ſenſes, as being fil. 
lacious, were never given us by nature, for.the diſcovery of 
truth, but only to point out what things are convenient or 
hurtful to our bodies. | 


| The Peripatetics keep a middle courſe : they hold, that if a 


ſenſible obje& be taken in its common or generical view, 
the ſenſe cannot be deceived about it; for the ſight can fee 
nothing but what is viſible, nor can it err in perceiving what 
is vilible, guatenus ſuch, But they add, that if the obſect be 
taken under its ſpecific view, the ſenſe may be miſtaken 
about it; viz. from a want of the diſpolitions neceſſary to a 
juſt ſenfation ; as a diſorder in the eye, or ſomething uncom- 
mon in the medium, &. 


F ATrTAcy,. in logic, or Hllhgiſtic FALLACY, is a Captious ar- 
gument, called alſo a ſophiſm. See SopnisM. 


Fallacies either ariſe from words, or things: the foundation 


of all illufion and fallacy-in words, is-ambiguity, which is of f 


two kinds; viz. ſimple homonymia, and amphibology. 

The kinds of fallacy in things are very numerous; but they 
may be reduced to ſeven general heads; viz. ignoratioelenchi, 
petitio principit, falſa cauſa, interrogatio multiplex, limitati 


vitiofa, accidens, & conſeguens. 


FALLING -fickneſs *. See the article Ep11.8esv. 


* Dr. Tuberville, in the philoſophical tranſactions, gives the 
hiſtory of a patient much troubled with the falling · ickneß, 


in whoſe unrine he obſerved a great number of ſhort worm, 


full of legs, and like millepedes. While theſe continued lively 
and full of motion, the fits returned daily; but upon preſcribe- 
ing her half an ounce of oxymel helleboratum in tanſy-water, 
the worms and che diſtemper were both effectually deſtroyed. 


T ALLOPIAN tubes, in anatomy, two duQs ariſing from the 


— OE 


womb, one 'on each fide of the fundus thereof, and thence 
extended to the ovaries ; having a conſiderable ſhare in the 
affair of conception. TBI 5 
They are called tube, i. i. trumpets, in reſpect of their form 
for that in their riſe, or opening into the womb, they are & 
ceeding ſmall, ſo as ſcarce-to admit a knitting-needle; but i 
their progreſs towards the ovaries they grow much bigge! 
and at length are capable to receive the finger; from whenc 
they contract again, and at the extremity next the ovarc 
are expanded into a ſort of foliage, which is fringed roune 
with innumerable little fibres, bearing fome reſemblance tl 
the mouth of a trumpet. 2 | | 
The Fon ian tubes are four or five inches long; they conl 
of a double membrane, derived from the outer and inner men 
branes of the uterus. The extremity next the ovary, 4 ” 
time of impregnation, ' at which time the whole tube n é 
panded, reaches to, and embraces the ovary 3 though 
other times it ſeems to fall a little ſhort of it, and ic en 

lightly tied by the fringe to the under ſide of the ova: 

e uſe of the tubes 1s, to convey the ſeed, or rather 0 

of women, and other animals, from the teſticles or oVanl 
into the uterus or womb. See Ovary, and UTERUS 
Their inner ſubſtance is compoſed, in good meaſure, & " 


mifications of veins and afteries, which form a kind of ! 


cular or cavernous body, not-unlike that of the clitom . 
ſtructure makes them capable of dilatation, and co —w 
according to the quantity and ſtop of the blood 3 andy 
ſequently, of being, as it were, erected, in coli, wh 
embrecing the ovary at that time, which in theit 
flaccidity they did not. See GENERATION. : 
Sir ainans | 5 a — 'Th 


7 
: 


„take their denomination, Fallopian, from Gabriel Fal- 
Jopius, a Modeneſe, who dicd in 1562. and who is commonly 
reputed the firſt obſerver of them; though we find them 
J1eſcribed long before him in Rufus of Epheſus. | | 
The ora, or embryoes, are ſometimes detained in the fubæ 
fallopian, and cannot make their way into the womb. In- 
ances of this kind have been frequently met withal in diſ- 
ſeclons. One of the mot remarkable, is that related by 
Abraham Cyprianus, a celebrated phyſician of Amſterdam, 
in a letter, addreſſed to Sir Tho. Millington, wherein he 
geſcribes the manner in which he drew a foetus, twenty-one 
months old, out of the tuba of a woman, who lived and had 
ſeyeral children after the operation. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) 

9. c, and fig. 1 I. ee. Pls _ 
FALLOW, a colour of a paliſh red, like that of a brick half 
burnt : as 2 Fallow deer, c. Ws 
Fatow feld, or Fall:zw ground, is land laid up, or that has 
kin untilled for a contiderable time. : 
To FALLOW, is to prepare land by plowing, long before it be 
lowed for ſeed. To do this twice, is to twifallow, and 
thrite, to trifallow. 


FALSE arms, in heraldry, are thoſe wherein the fundamental 
wes, rules of the art are not obſerved : as if metal be put on metal, 
ps or colour on colour. See ARMs. 


Fars8 attack, in war, a feigned attack, intended to draw all 
the enemy's force on one fide, in order to favour a real attack, 
intended in another part. See ATTACK. 

Fats birth. See the article ABORTION. 

Falk braye, in fortification, See FAUSSEBRAYE. f 

Talsk claim, in the ſoreſt- laws, is where a man claims more 
than his due, and is amerced or puniſhed for the ſame. 

FALSE conception. See CONCEPTION. 8 

FalsE diamond, a diamond counterfeited with glaſss. 

Falss fower, a flower which does not ſeem to produce any 
fruit, as thoſe of the hazel, mulberry-tree, c. 


TP A flower of this kind does not ariſe from any embryo, and 
res does not knit; ſuch are the male flowers of the melon, cu- 
et hs cumber, 5 &c. See FLOWER. : 
* FalsE impriſonment, is a treſpaſs committed againſt a man, 
y to. by impriſoning him without lawful cauſes. 
Le I is alſo uſed for the writ brought upon this treſpaſs. 

FALSE keel, in a ſhip, is a ſecond keel, which is ſometimes put 
Tips under the firſt, to make the veſſel deeper. See Tab. Ship. fig. 

2.0, 54. and n. 118. See alſo the article KEEL. | 

dens nney. See the article Money. ; 
N FALSE "muſter, is when ſuch men paſs in review, as are not 
. actually liſted as ſoldiers. See Fa or, &c. 
of they ask, or falſe poſition, in arithmetic, See POSITION. 
peer FALSE prophecies. See PROPHECIES. 
mite FALSE ribs, See ſpurious RIBS. | 

alsx roof of a houſe, is that part between the upper rooms and 

| the covering. Pha te j 
Task weights, &c. See WEIGHT, SMS. 
mu MLHOOD, Fargry, in philoſophy, an act of the un- 
g-fick " (erſtanding} repreſenting a thing otherwiſe than it is, as to 
- ed line 8 2ccidents—Or a falſe enuntiation, or judgment of any 
— * : as if a perſon ſhould judge, that the king of Spain is in 
-water, he | 15 0 

* Ide circumſtance, as to its accidents, is of abſolute neceſſity 
an n the definition, inaſmuch as a thing cannot be repreſented 


herwiſe than it is to eſſentials; for in ſuch caſe the eſſence 


nd then ef the thing would not be repreſented : and ſince the efſence 


hare in the 


ited, but another. . 


I j ere is no Falſbood in apprehenſion or ſenſation; our 
oo bu u es of ſenſe are all juſt and true, ſo far as they go; and all 
uch bigger * cluſions ariſe from our reaſonings and concluſions from 


om whenc 


the ovarid F ALS, in the civil law, is a fraudulent ſubornation or 


ncealment, with deſign to darken or hide the truth, and 


- U , 

oo t make things appear otherwiſe than they are. 

2 | 1. en Falfiis committed three ways. By words, as when 
they con ay ſwears falſiy. By writing, as when a man frames or 
inner men s lomething, antedates a contract, or the like. And by 

at th » 3 when he ſells by falſe weights and meaſures, debaſes 
jr is el 0 Sf, | | 


* "Hough WW ky, %s, a writ, which lies for falſe judgment, given 


and is on 


: — * ae brevium, a vrit which lies againſt the ſheriff, 
$ or ov Wits, execution of proceſs, for making falſe returns oſ 
Toe ſ ©, in anatomy, a part of the dura mater, deſcending be- 
kind of le e two hemiſpheres of the brain, and ſeparating the 


er t from the hinder. 


SHY 4 
Mom a by Pals, i. e. fickle, by reaſon of its curvature, occa- 


5 t 


co | th w « 1 | . 
; ah co 8 A a 3 he the brain. It divides the yo as 
their ac d na, by the Greeks called Cynodes Orexis, 9. d. 


Ke ppetite, is ſuch an inſatiable hunger, as is not to be ſa- 
full, With eating, but continues even when the ſtomach is 


Th 


ay 3 — much talked of by the antients, and ſometimes 
OL, 1 5 amongſt us. It may be ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſharp 


N59. CHAM B. 


Sthe thing itſelf, it would not be that thing which is repre- | 


Wund county- court, court · baron, or other court, not of 


F A N 


fretting juices in the ſtomach, which by their continued vel- 
lications excite a ſenſe like that of hunger. | 

FAMILIA, FamiLy, commonly implics all the ſervants be- 
longing to a particular maſter. | . 
In another ſenſe, Family is taken for a portion of land, viz. 

ſo much as is ſufficient to maintain one Family. 

The term hide is by our writers ſometimes rendered a manſe, 
ſometimes a Family, and ſometimes carucata, or plough- 
land; containing as much as one plough and oxen could cul- 
tivate in a year, See Hipe. | 


FAMILY of curves, is a claſs of curves of different orders or 


kinds ; all which ate defined by the ſame indeterminate equa- 


tion, but ia a different manner, according to their different 
orders. 


Suppoſe, e. gr. the indeterminate equation, av—x=y", If 


m2, ax=y*, If m==3, a =. If m=4, ar =, &c. in 
infinitum. All which curves are ſaid to be of the ſame Family, 
See CURVE, | | | 
FAN, a machine uſed to raiſe wind, and cool the air by agitating 
It. | | 
The cuſtom which now prevails among the ladies, of wearing 
Fans, was borrowed from the Eaſt, where the hot climate 
renders the uſe of Fans and umbrellas almoſt indiſpenſable, 
It is not long ſince the European women firſt began to uſe a 
kind of Fans made of leather, in the ſummer- time; but they 
are now found of neceſſity even in winter, 
In the Eaſt they chiefly ute large Fans, made of feathers, to 
keep off the ſun, and the flies. In Italy and Spain they have a 
huge ſort of ſquare Fans, ſuſpended in the middle of their 
apartments, and particularly over the tables: theſe, by a mo- 
tion at firſt given them, and which they retain a long time, 
by reaſon of their perpendicular ſuſpenſion, help to cool the 
air, and drive off flies. - | T9 
In the Greek church, a Fan is put into the hands of the 


deacons in the ceremony of their ordination, in alluſion to 


a part of the deacon's office in that church, which is to 
keep the flies off the prieſts during the celebration of the 
ſacrament.— The 
Wicquefort, in his tranſlation of the embaſſy of Garcias de 
Figueroa, gives the name Fans to a kind of chimneys or ven- 
tiducts in uſe among the Perſians, to furniſh air, and wind, 
into their houſes; without which the beats would be inſup- 
portable. See the deſcription thereof in that author, p. 38. 
At preſent what is called a Fan amongſt us, and throdghout 
the chief part of Europe, is a thin ſkin, or piece of paper, 
taffaty, or other light ſtuff, cut ſemicircularly, and mounted 
on ſeveral little ſticks of wood, ivory, tortoiſe-ſhell, or 
the like. Fans are either made with a double or ſingle 
paper. 


If the paper be ſingle, the ſticks of the mounting are paſted on 


the leaſt ornamental ſide; if double, the ſticks are placed 


betwixt them. Before they procceed to place the ſticks, 


which they call mounting the Fan, the paper is to be plaited in 
| ſuch manner, as that the plaits may be alternately inward and 
outward, | | 1 
Id is in the middle of each plait, which is uſually about half an 
inch broad, that the ſticks are to be paſted; and theſe again are 
to be all joined and rivetted together at the other end: they are 
very thin, and ſcarce exceed one third of an inch in breadth; 
and where they are paſted to the paper, are ſtill narrower, con- 
tinuing thus to the extremity of the paper. The two outer 
ones are bigger and ſtronger than the others. The number of 
"Ricks rarely exceeds twenty-two. The ſticks are uſually pro- 


vided by the cabinet-makers or toy-men ; the Fan- painters 


2 


lait the papers, paint, and mount them.— 


he common painting is either in colours or gold leaf, applied ; 


on a ſilvered ground, both prepared by the gold-beaters. 
Sometimes they paint on a gold ground, but it is rarely; true 
gold being too dear, and falſe too paltry. To apply the ſilver 
leaves on the paper, they uſe a compoſition, which they pre- 
tend is a great ſecret, but which appears to be no other than 
gum Arabic, ſugar-candy, and a little honey melted in com- 
mon water, and mixed with a little brandy. This compo- 
ſition is laid on with a ſponge; then laying the ſilver leaves 
| thereon, and preſſing them gently down with a linen ball 
ſtuffed with cotton, they catch hold, and grow together. 
When, inſtead of filver, gold ground is laid, the ſame method 
is obſerved, | „ 
The ground being well dried, a number of the papers are well 
beaten together on a block, and by this means the ſilver or 
gold pet a luſtre, as if they had been burniſhed. 
FANATIC, a wild, extravagant, vifionary, enthuſiafftical 
perſon ; who pretends to revelation and inſpiration, and be- 
lieves himſelf poſſeſſed with a divine ſpirit. 6 
Such were the Anabaptiſts, Quakers, &c. at their firſt tiſe; 
and ſuch are ſtill the modern prophets, Muggletonians, &c. 


Weigelius and Behmen were the leaders of the Fanatics of 
Germany, and both came out of the ſchool of Paravelſus. 


Weigelius is held the father of the Roſycrucians,  ' 
The word is formed of the Latin anum, a heathem femple; 
for which reaſon the Chriſtians called all the Gentiles Fana- 
tics. And accordingly, the antient chronicles of France 
call Clovis, Fanatic and pagan. But the word is yet of 
bigher original. | . 


- 
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Among the heathens themſelves, there were a ſort of prophetic | 
prieſts, called Fanatici; from whom the denomination ſince | 
paſſed to all the reſt. . They had their name from the Latin 


anum, temple, by 
— Antig. Rom. 


Of this kind, particularly, were the prieſts of Iſis, of the mo- 
ther of the gods, of Bellona, and ſome others, who were called 
Fanatici, In Gruter, p. 312. n. vii. we have an inſcription, 
wherein one L. Cornelius Januarius is called Fanaticus, AB 
1818. SERAPIS. ABAEDEM BELLONE, And p. 645. n. vil. 
Fanaticus de æde Bellonæ. % 35 
What might give occaſion to the appellation of Fanatics, 
was, that they performed their ſacrifices in a wild, enthu- 


ſiaſtical manner. 


FAN AT IO, in our antient cuſtoms, the fawning time, or 
fence - month in foreſts. See FENCE. 5 
FANCY, ſee PANT ASv, and IMAGINATION. . 
FAN TAS TIC AL colours, are the ſame with thoſe called em- 
phatical colours. See EMPHATICAL colours. , | 
 FAPESMO, in logic, one of the moods of ſyllogiſms, 
A ſyllogiſm in 93 has its firſt propoſition an univerſal 
© affirmative, the ſecond an univerſal negative, and the third a 
particular negative. | | 
FAQUIR. See the article FAK IK. 
FARCE * was originally a droll, petty ſhew, or entertainment, 
exhibited by n ad and their buffoons, in the open ſtreet, 
to gather the croud together. mo 
The word is French, and ſignifies literally, force-meat or 
ſtuffing. It was applied on this occaſion, no doubt, on ac- 
count of the variety of jeſts, gibes, tricks, &c. where- 
with the entertainment was interlarded. Some authors 
derive Farce from the Latin facetia 3 others from the 
Celtic farce, mockery; others from the Latin Farcire, to 


fuff. 


At preſent, Farce is of a little more dignity. It is removed | 
from the ſtreet to the theatre; and inſtead of being performed 


by jack-puddings, 


_ comedians, and become the entertainment of the politeſt 


audiences, 


The poets have reformed the wildneſs of the primitive Farces, 
and brought them to the taſte and manner of comedy. The 
difference between the two on our ſtage, is, that the latter 
keeps to nature and probability; and, in order to that, is 
confined to certain laws, unities, &c. preſcribed by the antient 


critics. 


The former difallows of all laws, or rather ſets them all aſide 
on occaſion. Its end is purely to pleaſe, or to make merry: 


and it ſticks at 


however wild and extravagant. Hence the dialogue is uſually | 
low, the perſons of inferior rank, and the fable, or action, 
trivial or ridiculous; and nature and truth are every- where 
heightened and exaggerated, to afford the more palpable ri- 


dicule. 


FARCIN *, Farcy, or FaA$HIoOVs, a diſeaſe in horſes, and 
ſometimes in oxen, &c. ſomewhat of the nature of a ſcabies, 


or mange, 


_ » ® Geſner derives the word from varices, by changing the v into 
a digamma or /. | 
The Farcin is infectious, and ſpreads like a true plague. Ve- 
getius calls it morbus farcinimoſus. It conſiſts in a corruption 
of the blood, which ſhews itſelf in eruptions of hard puſtules, 
knots, or ſtrings along the veins, and in ulcers, which are not 
cured without great difficulty, by running hot irons into them. 
— There is a ſpreading Farcin, which diffuſes itſelf over the 
whole body; an inner Farcy, a firinged Farcy, &c. | 
The Farcy is ordinarily occaſioned by over-heats and colds, 
ſometimes by ſpur-galling with ruſty ſpurs, ſnaffle-bit, or the 
like z Or by the bite of another horſe, infected with it; or if 
in the leg, by cutting, or interfering, ' 


The Water-Harcin proceeds from a horſe's feeding on low 
watry grounds, and in pits or holes, where the graſs grows 
above the water; for the horſe, in picking out the graſs, licks | 
up the water, which occaſions him to ſwell under the belly or 
chaps. The beſt cure is by a red-hot iron. | 

FARDEL of land, is, according to ſome authors, the fourth, 

According to Noy, only the eighth part of a yard land. See 


YARD-LAND. 


FARDING:- Deal, or FaRDING-LAnp, in our antient 
_. cuſtoms, ſignifies the fourth part of an acre, now called a 
rood. In the regiſter of writs, we have alſo denariata, obo- 
lata, ſolidata, and librata terra *, which muſt probably 
riſe in proportion of quantity from the Farding-deal, as 
an halfpeny, peny, ſhilling, and pound, riſe in value; on 
which footing obolata muſt be half an acre; denariata, | 
an acre; ſolidata, twelve acres ; and {ibrata, twelveſcore 


| 1 „ Vet we find, viginti libratas terre, vel reditus. Reg. fol. ga. 
a, and 284. b. | 
len 22 Yields XX 5. per annum; and centum ſolidatas terrarum, ttng- 
muentorum, & redituum, fol. 249. a. Others hold obo/ata to be 
TE but half a perch; and denariata, a perch. fe 
FARE, a voyage or paſlage, er the money paid for paſting by | 
5 35s 2170 


water, Cc 


* # 


FAR 


reaſon they lived al together in temples. 
Synt. c. 6. p. 312. 


to amuſe the rabble, is now acted by our 


% 


nothing, which may contribute thereto, 


„ 


where librata terra ſhould ſeem to be as much 


For the Fares of hackney-coachmen, watermen, 


ter; and all, in effect, have ſomething ſo glutinous, thattik 

tick to any thing that touches them, ſo that it is difficult 

| ſeparate the grains from each other. ] 
Some have imagined, that theſe Farinæ were only particles 


aſſiſted with fire. 


fecundans, or male duſt; by means whereof, when depo" 


_ 3 1 e 
which ſurround them, the glutinous matter, and the) 


FARM, or FERM, Firma, in law, ſignifies a little cf 


by word, under a certain yearly rent. 


FAR 


Sc, ſes 


CoOACHMAN,. Oe. | | 
FARINA “, the flour or powder of ſome ſort of grain f 
pulſe, ground, and ſifted from the bran. EY 6 
The word is pure Latin, farina, formed of far, 
and far, 4 to 2 comes pod the Hehe at h 

bar, ſignifying the ſame thing. 92 p 
8 f 

FARINA fœcundans, among naturaliſts, is a fine du 5 
in the ale flowers, or the male parts of den ef . 
which, being afterwards ſhed on the female, does the og 0 hi 
a ſperm or ſemen, by impregnating the ſame, wy 1 
The Farina fecundans called alſo the male duft, and mal fr 
ſeed, is formed and ſecreted in the apices or tops of the fa op 
mina; where, when it becomes mature, and copious enou h, 5 
burſting its capſula, it is ſpilt on the head of the piſti] - fil 
thence conveyed to the matrix, or utricle thereof, to fecun. for 
dify the ova, or female ſeed, contained therein, | ſide 
This duſt, in any one plant, being viewed with a Microſcope Th 
every particle thereof appears of the ſame ſize and flours. La 
but in different plants, the figure, ſize, colour, Cc. of % 11 
duſt are very different. Some . are clear and tranſparert hc 
as cryſtal; as thoſe of the maple, borrage, and hemlock - cont 
others are white and opake, as thoſe of henbane, and bal. i (al 
ſamins; others blue, as thoſe of flax; others purple, as c We 
ſome tulips; others fleſh-coloured, as in ſome ſpecies af excil 
17 51 and others red, as thoſe of the geum. jer a 
t may be obſerved, however, that the colour of the Farina ARR 
varies in the fame ſpecies, according to the colour of te 
flower; and even ſometimes the Farina of the fame flower ARR 
is of different colours, as is eaſily obſerved in the caryophylus them 
arvenſis. | ART] 
The figures of the divers kinds of Farinæ are much barder t fourt] 
deſcribe. The moſt general figure is the oval, more or les it wa 
ſharp at the ends, with one or more chanels or furrows run ntege 
ning lengthwiſe z ſo that through the microſcope they look noi NE 


unlike the ſtone of a date, a grain of wheat, a coffee. bem 


or an olive: ſuch are thoſe of the polygonatum, bug fines, 
briony, tithymal, &c. Thoſe of the melilot are cylinders of the 
thoſe of the panſy, are priſms with four irregular fide Florus 
thoſe of the great conſolida repreſent two cryſtal globile troduc 
cloſely faſtened to each other; thoſe of the ſycomore repre bet tt 
ſent two cylinders placed acroſs; thoſe of the jonquil der t 
in form of a kidney; thoſe of the campanulæ, paſſion- one:, 
Sc. are nearly round, but unequal in their ſurfaces ; to 
of caryophyllus ſylveſtris are round, and cut in facets ; to webe 
of the geranium, and ſome other ſpecies, are round, with iſ ory! 
kind of umbilicus, or indenture, as in an apple; Bradley a 0 


they are perforated quite through, like the bead of a neck 
lace, which we doubt; thoſe of the caltha, corona ſolis, &. 
are little globes, ſet with prickles, &c. Tos 

Of theſe Farinæ, ſome are very hard, others ſoft, and eil 
broken. They all contain a great deal of ſulphureous matte 
more than the other parts; whence they are very odorou 
Thoſe of the lily are fo full of oil, that they greaſe the papt 
they are put in, as if it had been oiled. The Farine of mo 
aromatic plants ſwim in an eſſential oil, or ſort of Ii 
turpentine ; others are involved in a dry reſin, as thoſe of ti 
lycopodium, or muſcus terreſtris clavatus. Others, as tho 
of fumitory, are incloſed in a little, viſcid, mucilaginous ua 


told hir 
the He 
the twe 
eve hit 
licus aſc 


wax. or reſin ; but the contrary is eaſily proved; for th 
neither diſſolve in water, nor ſpirit, nor oils, even n 
* 


Mr. Bradley ſuppoſes a magnetic virtue lodged in the Jari 


in the utricle of the female, it draws the nouriſhment _ 
other parts of the plant into the oya, or rudiments of the 
and makes them ſwell. The reality of this virtue be a 
from the ſame being found in wax, which is chicfly or Me 
gathered hence by the bees. | Bs 
Some, againlt the great uſe of the Farina 4 in go 
ration, may object, that in flowers which hang dow" 
as the cyclamen, c. the Farina fæcundans cannot be Ca 
the orifice of the piſtil. To which it may be anſwered, "8 -. 5 
the piſtils of ſuch flowers hanging lower than the duſty 2 


covering the extremity of the piſtil, may be capable of 


ceiving and retaining ſome of the Farina as it falls; an 
out any intromiſſion of the Farina, its lodgment on 4 þ 
of the piſtil may, by virtue of its attractive power, 
the ſeed in the uterus. 


meſſuage, or diſtrict; containing houſe, and land, with 0 
conveniencies; hired, or taken by leaſe, either in WI 


This in divers parts is called diverſly : in the 725 : 
Tack ; in Lancaſhire, a Fermobolt; in Eſſex, 3 Wi 100 
In the corrupted Latin, firma ſignified a place ic wy 
ſhut in: whence, in ſome provinces, Menage obſer'® 


call cloſerie, or cloſure, what in others they G 


FAS 


| find locare ad firmam, to ſignify to lett to farm; | 
An account of 1 hold — tenant here has in| 
ſon of tenants at will. | 
in, and Skinner, however, chooſe to derive the word 

from the Saxon fearme, or feorme, that is, victus, or 

niſin by reaſon the country-people and tenants antiently 
100 their rents in victuals, and other neceſſaries; tho this was 

"wards converted into the payment of a ſum of money. 
— nce a ferm was originally a place that furniſhed its owner 
41 with proviſions. And among the Normans, _ ſtill 
uin uin between farms that pay in kind, i. e. proviſions; 
5 Soſe which pay in money ; calling the former ſimply 
nk and the latter blanche ferme, white ferm. 
4 wan ſhews, that the word firma antiently ſignified not 

ö what we now call a farm, but alſo a feaſt, or enter- 
hw? which the farmer gave the proprietor or landlord, 
© a certain number of days, and at a certain rate, in con- 
4eration of the lands, &c. he held of him. 
Thus frarm, in the laws of king Canutus, is rendered by Mr. 
Lambard, vius 3 and thus we read of reddere firmam unius 
iis; and, reddebat unam diem de firma; which denote pro- 
ſiſon for a night and day; the rents about the time of the 
conqueſt being all reſerved in proviſions: the cuſtom whereof 
p leid to have been firſt altered under Henry I. 
We alſo ſay, to farm duties, impoſts, &c. The duty of 
exciſe in Scotland was farmed, or lett to farm, for 335001. 

M. | 

REATION, FARREAT IO, in antiquity, the ſame with 
nſarreation. See CONFARREATION. «+. | 
IRIE R, a perſon, whoſe office is to ſhoe horſes, and cure 
them when diſeaſed, or lame. | | 
ARTHING, a ſmall Engliſh copper coin, amounting to one 


comp* 
dpelman, 


fourth of a peny. | | | 
* * — ene Fourthing ; as being the fourth of the 
integer, Or peny. 
T , faſers ia heraldry. See the article FEssE. 
ee ben ASCES, in .antiquity, axes tied up together with rods, or 
„ bugs Wi bars, and borne before the Roman magiſtrates, as a badge 
-ylinde af their office, and authority, ; 
lar fides WY haus, I. i. c. 5. aſſures us, that the uſe of faſces was in. 
| globul toduced by the elder Tarquin, the fifth king of Rome; and 


that they were then the mark of the ſovereign dignity. In 
after times, they were borne before the conſuls, but by turns 
ly, each his day; ne, fi ambo faſces haberent, duplicatus 
terror videretur. Livy, 1. ii. c. 1. They had each of them 


ore repre 
Inqui] arg 
on-flower 
ces; thol 


cets; wolf tele, borne by ſo many uſhers, called lictors. See LIc T OoR. 
nd, with Dian. Halicarn. 1. iii. c. 84. e : 
radley chers will have Romulus the author of the inſtitution, and 


acribe the number twelve to the number of birds which fore- 
told him his kingdom. Others hold, that he borrowed it from 
de Hetrurians; and that the number twelve anſwered to 
tte twelve nations of Hetruria, who, in creating him king, 
we him each an officer, to ſerve him as lictor. Silius Ita- 


of a neck 


ous mattet f 

1 lcus aſeribes their firſt invention to a city of Hetruria called 

| | etulonia. 2 8 

2 tele faſces conſiſted of branches of elm; in the middle 
++ of fu hereof was a ſecuris, or ax, the head whereof ſtood out be- 
thoſe of nd the reſt. Plutarch relates the reaſons of this diſpoſition. | 
E Flicola took the ax out of the faſces, as Plutarch aſſures us, 


dremove from the people all occaſion of terror. After the 


2 | 
2 alas, the prætors aſſumed the faſces. Cenſorin. De die 
is difficult “, obſerves, that the prætors had only two; though Po- 

bus and Plutarch give them fix. | OO 
ly partic ihe government of the decemviri, it was the practice, at 
= cor t, for only one of them to have the faſces. Afterwards, each 


if them had twelve, in the ſame manner as the kings. 


| Wi " l 
2 een cla, in architecture, by the workmen called Facta, 


. the eie, or Face, a broad lift, fillet, or band; particu- 
was ly uſed in architraves and pedeſtals. ; is 

3 tom i be architrave conſiſts of three faſciæ, or bands; thus called 
_ 1c fri Vitruvius, as reſembling ſwathes, called in Latin aſcie. 


hat author admits no faſciæ in the Tuſcan and Doric ar- 
me; i. e. he makes it all plain, without any diviſion, or 
aoning into parts or faſcie : but the modern architects take 
n Sy to differ from him herein. See Tab. Archit. Fig. 


n 


tue he ag 
;efly or WiC 


ndans in ge 


8 3 brick-buildings, the jutting out of the bricks, beyond the 
r ü a, U tons, in the ſeveral ſtories, except the higheſt, are called 
ea e er faſcie, 


e are ſometimes plain, and ſometimes moulded; but the 


vel q | 
and Ne of " ing is only a cima reverſa, or an OG, at the bottom, 
155 and MN two plain courſes of bricks over it; then an aſtragal; and 
7 1 : the mol ay a boultine, 
1 f 


PLA lata, in anatomy, a muſcle of the leg; called alſo 


f | 
ower, Wranſus, See MEMBRANOSUS. 


1 | 


M. Huygens, likewiſe, obſerved a very large kind of faſcia 

in Mars; but it was darker than the reſt of the diſk, and 

took up the middle part thereof. | | 

FASCIALIS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the leg; called alſo ſar- 
torius. See SARTORIUS, 

FASCICULUS, in medicine, a term ſometimes uſed to ex- 

pres a certain quantity or meaſure of herbs, 

y Faſciculus is meant ſo much as may be held in the arm 
when bent, and reſted on the top of the hip, Phyſicians 
note it in preſcription by Tic. Wy 
FASCINATION *, FasciN Aro, denotes a ſort of witch- 


craft, ſuppoſed to operate by the influence either of the eye, or 
the tongue. See WITCHCRAFT. 


»The word is Latin, formed from the Greek Sa7xa1yer, which 
ſignifies the ſame, 5 


Antient writers diſtinguiſh two ſorts of faſcination ; one per- 
formed by looking, or the efficacy of the eye, Such is that 
ſpoken of by Virgil, in his third eclogue : 

Neſcio quis teneros oculus mihi faſcinat agnos. 


is that mentioned by the ſame poet, in his ſeventh eclogue : 
Aut, fi ultra placitum laudarit, baccare frontem 
| Cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro. 

Horace touches on both kinds in his firſt book of epiſtles ; 

| Non iſtic obliguo oculo mea commoda quiſquam 
Limmat, non odio obſcuro, mor ſugue venenat. | 

FASCINES, in fortification, fagots ; ſmall branches of trees, 

or bavins, bound up in bundles, which, being mixed with 

earth, ſerve to fill up ditches, to ſcreen the men, make the 

parapets of trenches, &c, See Tab. Fortif. Fig. 24. 

Some of them are dipped in melted pitch or tar; and, being 

ſet ” hre, ſerve to burn the enemy's lodgments, or other 

works. | 

A pitched faſcine is a foot and a half about: a faſcine for 

defence, two or three feet. 

In the corrupt Latin, they uſe faſcenina, faſcennia, and fa/- 

cinata, to ſignify the pales, faſcines, &c. uled to incloſe the 

antient caſtles, &c, | 

FASO N.. 8 | 

The word is French, fagon ; which ſignifies making. 

FASHION is particularly uſed among artificers, for the trouble, 

time, and labour, employed in a piece of work; particularly 


any ſilver or gold utenſil, inſtrument, toy, or the like. 
It is by the faſhion, that the workmens wages, or ſalary, 


theſe ſpoons, excluſive of the matter, or filver. That wea- 
ver has ſo much a piece for the faſhion of the ſtuffs we give 
him to weave. | PEE, 
FASHION-preces, in the ſea-language, two pieces of timber, 
which form the breadth of a ſhip, at the ſtern; and are the 
outmoſt timbers of the ſtern, on each ſide, except aloft, 
where the counters are. See STERN. bo 
FAST, a ſpace of time, wherein a perſon takes little or no 
food. . | 
The advantages of fa/ting, with regard to health, with extra- 
ordinary inſtances of long faſting, ſee under the article ABs- 
TINENCE. | | 
The Bramins never bleed their ſick, but make them 74ſt in 
lieu thereof. | | 
Fas r is peculiarly uſed for an abſtinence on account of reli- 
gion ; or a ſpace of time, wherein the church prohibits the 
uſe of food; or at leaſt reſtrains it to certain kinds, and to 
certain hours. | | | 
The ſtrict, canonical fat only allows of one meal in twenty- 
four hours. F. Thomaſſin obſerves, that the antient faff was, 
to ſup, without dining, i. e. only to take one meal, and 
that not till after noon : adding, that to dine, though without 
ſupping, was a breach of the fa/f. The practice of the La- 
tin church was to /a/? thirty-ſix days in the year; which is, 
as it were, the tithe of the year. | 
Tertullian wrote an expreſs treatiſe de jejuniis, of ſaſis; to 
ſupport the new laws of fa/ting, which the Montaniſts were 
for impoſing. | 3 
The antient catholics allowed of no obligatory or commanded 
' fafts, beſide that preceding Eaſter, ſince called Lent; the 
terms of which were, to forbear eating till the evening. 
The other fa/ts obſerved were wy of devotion : ſach were 
the fourth and ſixth feriæ, i. e. Wedneſdays and Fridays. 
This Lent ſaſt was called ation. Beſides theſe, there were 
occaſional Fafts injoined by the biſhops, &c. 5 
In the book of Hermas, called the Paſfor, the angel tells 
him, The day thou faſteſt, thou ſhalt take nothing but bread 


and water; and, having computed the uſual expences of each 


or the poor. 

In the ſame paſſage, the fa/? is called ſtation, and the per- 
| ſon who fa/ted is injoined to begin early in the morning to 
retire to prayer. | 

St. Fructuoſus, Fleury tells us, going to ſuffer, ſome people, 


..1e coſy, =», in aſtronomy, two rows of bright ſpots, obſerved on 
| co ry omy, t. pots, 
Mg” I * 5 body ——— like ſ —— or belts. 
11 wril | 7 aſciz, or belts of Jupiter, are more lucid than the reſt 
ET % ® diſk, and are terminated by parallel lines. They are 
pe portÞ) | e broader, and ſometimes narrower; nor do they 
be , be Polleſs the ſame part of the diſk, 


-- 


out of a principle 'of charity, offered him drink, to 1 


The ſecond by words, and eſpecially malignant praiſes. Such 


— 
AS i; E 
* 


is regulatel. We paid ſo much apiece ſor the faſhion of 


day, thou ſhalt lay aſide ſo much for the widow, the orphan, 
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aft. 1 | 
= introduced the xerophagy into 74s; that is, the uſe. 


day of fafting, injoined in Levit. xxiii. 27, Cc. Some will 
| Jews had likewiſe fofts, inſtituted by precept of the ſyna- 


and Clemens Alexand. See Salmaſius, p. 150. and Scaliger, 


, 


$ 


FASTERMANS, or FasTING-MEN, g. d. homines habentes, 


Fs TI, in antiquity, the Roman calendar; wherein the ſeveral 


thoſe which obtained, or were obſerved, in the city. Some 


tatus, Fulvius Nobilior, Maſurius Sabinus, Cornelius Labeo, 


In the greater FasT1, or faſti of the magiſtrates, were ex- 
. preſſed the ſeveral: feaſts, with every thing relating to the 


FAS 


him; but he refuſed it, ſaying. It is not yet time to break 
faſt ; for it was but ten in the morning, and it was Friday, 
fation-day. Which ſhews the exactneſs of the primitive Chri- 
ſtians in this point; and that drinking was held breaking of 


of dried fruits for their meals; and made a practice of abſ- 
taining not only from all meats, and wines, but alſo from 
ſucculent fruits, for the whole twenty-four hours : and ſome 
reduced themſelvcs to bread and water. But this was more 
than was commanded. 3 3 

The practice of faſting is more antient than Chriſtianity. 
The Iſraelites fa/fed often, and had their ſtated fa/?-days. 
The day of atonement, which they call Kipparim, was a 


have this the day St. Paul refers to in As xxvii. 9. The 


gogue : ſuch were thoſe of the fourth, fith, and tenth of 
the month, mentioned by Zechariah, vii. 3. and viii. 19. 
The heathens adopted the fame cuſtom, in all probability, from 
the people of God ; though their religion inclined them more 
to feaſting, than to faſting ; as appears from the long liſt of 
foo enumerated under the article FEAST. 

et they faſted in the Eleuſinia; as appears from Arnobius, 


: Poetic. I. i. c. 32. 5 ; 
The fafts of the i are ſo ſevere, that they remain 
ſeven days without eating at all. For the faffs of the Greeks, 
ſee Spon. Voyag. p. ii. gs x 

The Turks are ſo ſcrupulous on the point of faſting, that 
they will not at thoſe times ſo much as take the ſmell of any 
perfume by the noſe. They hold that odours themſelves 
break fat. If they bathe, it is forbid to put the head under 
water, for fear of ſwallowing any of it : and as for women, 
they are forbid to bathe at all on fa/?-days, for a reaſon 
peculiar to the ſex. | | 


was uſed, in our antient cuſtoms, for men of repute, and ſub- 


FAsT1 was allo a chronicle, or regiſter of time, 


nies of the calends, nones, and ides ; the fairs 
zodiac, increaſe and decreaſe of the days f 
gods of each month, and certain directions for rural ,,. 
to be performed each month. | works 
ſeveral years were denoted by the reſpective 9 th 
principal events that happened during their conſulates * | 
were called alſo fa/ti conſulares, or conſular faſti. teſ 
Onuphrius Panvinius, Pighius, and Janſlen' Almel 

have given us the fa/ti conſulares; the two fir wil | 
and learned comments, wherein are expreſſed, not only 4 
conſuls, but alſo the dictators, magiſtri equitum, triu 
and ovations. Pighius even adds as many of the other © 
as he could find; viz. prætors, tribunes, Sc. D'Alma. 
ven confines himſelf to the conſuls alone. "0 


FAsSTI is ſtill applied to the archives, and Public record 


wherein are kept hiſtorical memoirs of public and remarka; 
tangy befallen a people. ; 

n the like ſcnſe the martyrology is called the ſac | 
the church, | «red fof 
The Jeſuit Du Londel has compiled the i of [ui 
Grand, c. | 


FasT1, or dies faſti, alſo denoted court-days. See Day, 


The word fa/t!, faſtorum, is formed of the verb 5. 

ſpeak; by ls during thoſe days the courts malay, 
cauſes might be heard, and the prætor was allowed fari 
pronounce the three words do, dico, addico: the of 
days, wherein this was prohibited, were called nf, 
Thus Ovid: | 

Ille nefaſtus erit, per quem tria verba ſilentur: 
Faſtus erit, per quem lege licebit agi. 

Theſe dies faſti were noted, in the calendar, by the letter 
But obſerve, that there were ſome days, ex parte fafti, pa 
Faſti, partly nefaſti; i. e. juſtice might be diſtributed at 6 
tain ſeaſons of the day; and at others not. Theſe days y 


called interciſi. They were marked in the calendar th 


F. P. faſtus primo, where juſtice might be demanded d 
the firſt part of that day. | 


ſtance; or rather for pledges, ſureties, or bondſmen, who, FAS TIDIUMcibi. See the article NAusEA. 


according to the Saxon polity, were fa/? bound to anſwer for 
one another's peaceable behaviour. 


days of the year, with their feaſts, games, and other cere- 
monies, were expreſſed. See CALENDAR 
The Romans had their greater and I-ſſer faſti.— The great 


Faſti were called the fa/ti of the magiſtrates ; and the lefler, |. 


or calendares. | 1 
he Fas TI calendares, which were what was properly and pri- 
marily called fafti, are defined by Feſtus Pompeius to be 
books containing a deſcription of the whole year; i. e. ephe- 
merides, or diaries, diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral kinds of days, 
ſeſti, profeſti ; faſti, nefaſti, &c. See FesT1, &c. The 


author hereof was Numa, who committed the care and di- 


rection of the fa/ti to the pontifex maximus; whom the 
people uſed to go and conſult on every occaſion. ''T his cu- 
ſtom held till the year of Rome 550. when C. Flavius, ſe- 
cretary of the pontifices, expoſed in the forum a liſt of all 
the days, whereon it was lawful to work; which was ſo ac- 
3 to the people, that they made him curule ædile. 

av. 13x. 


Theſe leſſer faſti, or faſti calendares, were of two kinds: 


urban, and ruſtici.— The faſti urbani, or faſti of the city, 


will have them thus called, by reaſon they were expoſed pub- 


licly in divers parts of the city; though by the divers inſcrip- 
tions, or gravings thereof, on antique ſtones, one would ima- | 


ine, that private perſons had them likewiſe in their houſes. 


t was theſe faſti urbani Ovid undertook to illuſtrate, and | 


comment on, in his libri faſtorum; whereof we have the ſix 


firſt books ſtill remaining; the fix laſt, if ever they were | 
written, being loſt. Beſide Ovid, ſeveral other authors had |- 


undertaken the ſame ſubject, particularly L. Cincius Alimen- 


C. Licinianus, and Niſus: of all whom Macrobius makes 
mention, in his Saturn. and preſerves fragments of each; 
beſide a work of one Bæbius Marcus, intituled, De faſtis 
diebus, quoted by Fulgentius, De priſco ſermone, 


pods, religion, and the magiſtrates ; the emperors, their 
irth-days, offices, days conſecrated to them; and feaſts 
and ceremonies eftabliſh 

proſperity, Se. 


ith a number of ſuch circumſtances did flattery, at length, 
ſwell the ati! whence they became denominated magni, to 


- diſtinguiſh them from the bare calendar; or faſti calendares. 


In the FAs TI ru/tici, or country fafti, were expreſſed the ſeve- 
ſerved by the country-people ; | 
for, as theſe were taken up in tilling the ground, fewer feaſts, 


ral days, feaſts, &c. to be 


_ facrifices, - ceremonies, and holidays, were injoined them, 
than the inhabitants of cities: and they had alſo ſome pecu- 
liar ones, not obſerved at Rome. | ES 
Thoſe ruſtic fafti contained little more than the ceremo- 


ed in their honour, or for their 


- | ſometime obſtructs the expanſion of the diaphrag? 


FASTIGIUM, in architecture, the ſame with pediment, 


PEDIMENT. 


FAT, in an animal body, a white, oily, ſulphureous ſubſta 


collected in little membranous loculi, or cells, in divers p 
of the body; ſerving to keep the parts warm, and to {of 
and temper the ſharp ſalts in the maſs of blood, 
Phyſicians diſtinguiſh two kinds of fat ; the firſt, calle 
Latin pinguedo, and in Engliſh, abſolutely, and by wy 
eminence, fat, is a ſoft, lax, whitiſh, or rather yelloy 
oily matter, which is eaſily melted ; found immediately 
der the cuti:, incloſed in little bags, called cellulæ adipd 
adhering to the outer ſurface of a membrane called ad! 
all over the body, except on the forehead, eyelids, pe 
and ſcrotum, . | | | 
This fat is nothing but the oily part of the aliment, or < 

- ſeparated from the arterial blood, by the adipoſe gi 
and carried by peculiar ducts to the membraneous « 
whence it is tranſmitted again to the blood by the it 
Dr. Grew takes it to be a coagulum of the oily parts af 

blood, made either by ſome of its own faline parts, d 
the nitrous particles of the air mingled therewith in the lu 
which ſentiment is confirmed by an experiment of 
learned perſon, who made an artificial fat, by only n 

oil of olives with ſpirit of nitre for ſome days.— And! 
it is, that divers animals, as rabbets, hares, &c. grow f 
winter, and particularly in ſevere froſty weather; the ar 
abounding moſt in nitre. Hence alſo it is, that the f 
land- animals is much firmer than that of fiſhes ; the" 
element containing leſs nitrous matter than the air. 

In ſome ſubjects the cellulz are ſo full and diſtended, th! 
. fat is above an inch thick; in others they are almoſt 
and in emaciated ſubjects, inſtead of fat, we find a ſ 

flaccid tranſparent ſubſtance ; which is nothing but tie 
membrane ; the cells being all exhauſted. 

A ſecond kind of Far, called adeps, ſebum, ſevum, and 

times axungia, is whiter, harder, more brittle, an 


_.. eaſy to liquify, than the former; being found in the c 


of the abdomen, omentum, Cc. 


The fat of both kinds ſerves as a natural balſam, to pF 
the body; and by mixing with, and enveloping the 
whereby the blood and ſerum are highly faturated, 1 
them from fretting and corroding the parts of the body 
which they paſs. „ has 
It is thought likewiſe, and not without probability, ® 
a conſiderable part of the nouriſhment of our bodies * 
the fatte/? perſons, falling into an atrophy, gradually | 
their fat, which is always quite expended in ſuch caſes, 
the diſeaſe becomes fatal. R Fo of 14 
Too much fat is uſually attended with heavineſs, an . 
neſs, not only from the unwieldineſs of an overg'9 
nor from the ſtuffing of the cavities and thorax 29% 
; lungs, and produces a dyſpncea, or an orthopncs ; 
| likewiſe probable, that the abundance of fatty o 


ſigns of the 


5 the tutel2r 


= Wo r wc ow cc oc ai 8 


Prineip] 
and Maj 
ul bodi 


\clet, returned into the blood, and implicating the more 


f brain. PE. 
js ft of animals, for the generality, is not reckoned good 


chyle. But it is of good uſe in medidine. 


tive, 


qualities, and is ſtrengthening belides.—Deers-greaſe is ac- 


ca, gout, and fractures.—Hares-greaſe, applied exter- 
55 artes digeſtion, and a 73k Le of 

That of rabbets is nervous and reſolutive.—That of cocks, 
and hens, reſolves: and ſoftens indurations.—That of geeſe 
has the ſame qualities; and likewiſe abateth hemorrhoids ; 


the belly, being taken inwardly.— Eels fat, is eſteem- 
"Food A the et. and deafneſs; to take away 
pits of the ſmall- pox; and to make the hair grow. — That of 


dleales of the anus, and in ulcers of the breaſt. 

Far, in the ſea- language, denotes the ſame with broad. 
Thus, if the truſſing in, or tuck of a ſhip's quarter under 
water, be deep, they ſay, ſhe hath a fut quarter. | 

Far, ſee the article VAT. TW 

Far, or vat, alſo expreſſes a large wooden veſſel, which among 
brewers and maltſters is uſed to meaſure malt for expedition; 
containing a quarter, or eight buſhels. See MALT. 


alt, E See SALT. 
neceſſity, depending on ſome ſuperior cauſe. 


Fate is a term much uſed among the antient philoſophers. It 
is formed a fando, from ſpeaking ; and primarily implies the 


ted at o fame with 2fatum, viz. a word, or decree, pronounced by| 


> days 1 God; or a fed ſentence, whereby the Deity has preſcribed 
nder th the order of things, and allotted every perſon, what ſhall 
aded d befal him. 


The Greeks call it, «paguern, qugſi «igp©', nexus, a chain, 
or neceſſary ſeries of things, indiſſolubly linked together; and 
the moderns, Providence, a . 

But, beſide this ſenſe of the word, wherein it is uſed, ſome- 
times to denote the connexion of cauſes in nature, and ſome- 


ment, 


18 ſub al 


| divers p times in the divine appointment ; the word fate has a further 
nd to ſo intention, being uſed to expreſs I know not what neceſſity, 


or eternal deſignation of things, whereby all agents, both 


rſt, cle neceſſary and voluntary, are ſwayed, directed to their 
1d by wa ends, NECESSITY. 3 DEE | 

er yellon dome authors divide fate into res and Stoical. <1 
mediately WW4frological FA r E, denotes a neceſſity of things and events, atiſe- 
llulz ade ing, as is ſuppoſed, from the influence and poſitions of the hea- 
called aa venly bodies, which give law, both to the elements, and mixed 


eyelids, pe bodies, and to the wills of men. | 
lu which ſenſe the word is often uſed by Manilius : Certum ę 


C inevitabile fatum : materieque datum eſt cogi, ſed cogere tellis; 


dipoſe ga a FATE, or Fatality, is defined by Cicero, an order ot 
raneous c ſeries of cauſes, wherein cauſe being linked to cauſe, each pro- 
by the 1088 duces other; and thus all things flow from the one prime cauſe. 
ily parts of WR Chryſippusdefines it a natural invariable ſucceflion of all things 


ab zterno, each involving other. 1 
Io this fate they ſubjeẽt the very gods. Thus the poet: The 
prent of all things made laws at the beginning, by which 
be not only binds other things, but himſelf. So Seneca: 
Laden neceflitas & deos alligat. Irrevocabilis divina puriter 
bumana curſus . ille amnium conditor & rector 
ſripfit guidem fata, ſed ſequitur : ſemel ſcripſit, ſemper paret. 
4 Horny] ſeries of cauſes, the poets call A., and parece, 
or deſtinies, 7 AVE mn 
Fate is divided, by ſome later authors, _ go and divine. 
aF ATE is an order and ſeries of natural cauſes, appropri- 
And to their effects. a | | 


ſubtle and active parts, may hinder the neceſſary ſecretions] 


the trout, beſide its being emollient, is ſaid to be good in I 


fir is likewiſe a veſſel or pan of lead, uſed in the making| 


FaTE, FATUM, in a general ſenſe, denotes an inevitable 


F A T 


Among the antient Romans, the fathers of three children 
had very conſiderable privileges allowed them, as ſuch. By 


the law of Romulus, a father had an abſolute and unlimited 
power over his children. | 


30d; as being hard of digeſtion, and producing a thick, viſcidſ Adoptive FATHER is he who takes the children of ſome other, 


and owns them as his own, 


t is uſed in pomatums, and unguents ; being reſolu- Putative FATHER is he who is only the reputed, or ſuppoſed 
Calves fe emollient.— That of hogs and boars has the ſame: WP Ge 4 Joſeph was putative Father of our Sayiour. 


Natural FATHER is he who has illepitimate children. 


counted good to fortify the nerves againſt the rheumatiſm, FA THER- in-law is a perſon married to a woman, who has 


children by a former huſband, &c. 


abſceſſes —-|FATHER is alſo uſed, in theology, for the fitſt Perſon in the 


$6 Cons #8 
God the Father is the proper Father of Jeſus Chriſt; with 
regard to men, he is called heavenly Father. 


aſſwages pains in the ear, being applied within the ſame; and FATHER is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe, on divers moral and 


ſpiritual occaſions. Thus, it is applied to the patriarchs ; as 


we fay, Adam was the father of all mankind ; Abraham the 
father of the faithful, &c. 1 


lates and doctors of the church. | 
The fathers aſſembled at the council of Nice: Chryſoſtom, 


St. Baſil, &c. were Greek fathers; and St. Auguſtine, St. Am- 
broſe, &c. were Latin fathers. 


Interpreters of the goſpel ; and are only honoured with that 
ſacred appellation, as their works are, in ſome meaſure, a 
patrimony or inheritance; left to the faithful, as their proper 
children. 3 | 
Scaliger obſerves, that the fathers were good people, but not 
learned ones. To which St. Evremond ſubjoins, that when a 
man comes to look nearly at the fathers, he loſes a great 
part of that veneration, which time and opinion had pro- 


them appear much greater than they really are. , 
The fathers, ſays the ſame author, had more imagination 
and vivacity of mind, than judgment and good ſenſe. They 
gave altogether into allegories, and affected the brilliant to 
an exceſs. Juſtneſs of mind was a thing they valued them- 
ſelves the leaſt on. | = 
FATHER is allo a title of honour, given to prelates and digni- 
taries of the church, The right reverend father in God, Iſaac, 
lord biſhop of, &c. Wk 8 
FATHER is alſo applied to the ſuperiors of convents, Ec. See 
ABBOT. e 3 father provincial, exprovincial z 
father prior, ſubprior ; father definitor, in the order of Bene- 
dictines; father guardian, in that of the Franciſcans; father 
corrector among the Minims, cc. 


|FaTHERs is alſo applied plurally to all congregations of eccle E 


ſiaſtics, whether regular, or ſecular.— As,; the futhers Corde- 
. liers, Capuchins, Auguſtins, Jacobins, &c. The fathers 


miſſion, c. See each under the proper article; 


e/t|FATHERS-is:alfo uſed for perſons venerable for their age or 


quality, or the ſervices they have done the public. 


patres conſeriptiz, &ci i 
FATHIMITES, or FaTHEMITEs, the deſcendants of Ma- 
homet by Fathima, or Fathema, his daughter. 
The dynaſty of Fathimites, that is, of princes deſcending in 
a direct line from Ali, and Fathima his wife, Mahomet's 


296. of Jeſus Chriſt gos. 3 "Tp 
The Fathimites afterwards cotiquered Egypt, and eſtabliſhed 
themſelves therein, in quality of caliphs, 


Hegira 567. 268 years after their keſt eſtabliſhment in Afri- 
ca, and 208 after the conqueſt of Egypt. 5 
FATHOM, a long meaſure, contaitũng fix feet; taken from 
the utmoſt extent of both arms, when rede into à right 
line. | 15 . 


1 


ich as ariſe from the human will. See NATURE. 


ROVIDENCE, 


by ſuis guægue nectit ordinibus, — | 


” X child, either male or females 
N 59. CHAMB. ö 


This ſeries is neceſfary; and the neceſſity is natural. The 
hinciple, or foundation of this fate, is nature, or the power 
ud manner of acting, which God originally gave to the ſeve- 
al bodies, elements, mixts, &c. By this fate it is, that fire 
wams; bodies communicate motion to each other; the:ſun 
ind moon occaſion the tides, c. And the effects of this fate 
re all the events and phænomena in the univerſe; except 


The fathom is uſed at fea; in eſtimating the lengths of ca- 

bles, and other ſhip-ropes, with the depths and ſoundings of 

the ſea: as alſo in mines, quarries, wells, and works of for- 
cation. 


ent ranks of veſſels. The firſt, which is that of men of war, 


| contains fix feet; the -middling, or that of. merchant-ſhips; 
" five feet and a half; and the /mall fathom, uſed in fluyets, 


110 FATE is what we more uſually call Providence, See] fly-boats, and other fiſhing-vellels, only five feet. 


FATHOM. is alſo uſed in ſeveral countties, particularly Italy, for 


d. in his Phædo, includes both theſe in one definition; as] the common yard, or ell, whereby things are ordinarily mea- 
mating, that they were one and the fame thing, actively ſured, in commerce. OO eee 
nd Pallively conſidered. Thus, Fatum eft ratio quædam di- In this ſenſe it is more commonly called brace, or braccio, g. d. 
vita, lexque nature comes, que tranſiri nequeat, 9¹ al arm. Ga e e 
ng pendens, guæ ſuperior fit quibuſuis impedimentts. . Tho! 
bol Bocthins ſeems the clearer, and. more juſt: Fatum, too much loaded with fleſh and fat. | | | | 

. ft inherens rebus mobilibus diſpoſſtio, per quam Pro- FAT UARII, in antiquity, were perſons, who appearing in- 


FATNESS, in medicine; corpulency; or the ſtate of a perſon 


ired, foretold things to come. 


> Pater, a term of relation, denoting a perſon who. | The word is formed of Fatua, wife of the god Faunus, who 


was ſuppoſed to _ women with the knowlege of futurityz 
2 1 | * 


n an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, Fa r HE RS denote the antient pre- 


The fathers, ſay Meſfieurs de Port Royal, are the proper | 


cured them: the great diſtanee between them and us, makes 


Jeluits, fathers of the oratory, Barnabites, Theatins, of the 


Thus, at Rome, the ſenators were called confeript fathers, 


- 
U A A 


daughter, commenced in Africa, in the year of the Hegira 
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| The Fathimites of Egypt ended in Abed, in the year of the 


There are three kinds of fathoms, accommodated to the differ- 


| 
| 
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meter is 24 inches; weight, 50 pound; length, 7 feet ; load, 


FAO Fauxi, among the antients, were a ſpecies of demj- 


FAU 


a Faunus himſelf did the men,— Fatua had her name from! 
ari, g. d. vaticinari, to propheſy. | 
FATUUS gs. See Iouis Fatuus. 9 4 
FAUCON, or Falcon, a {mall piece of cannon, whoſe dia- 


21 pound; ſhot, 2x in iameter z and 2 & pound weight. 
Sec CANNON. 2 1 
FAUCONET, or Far dong, a very ſmall piece of ord- 


nance, whole diameter at the bore is 24 inches; weight, 400 


unde; length, 6 feet; load, I 4 pound ſhot, Tomething 
— than 2 inches diameter; and 14 pound weight. See 
OnẽpNA Ng. | "EY 
FAVISSA “, among antiquaries, a hole, pit, or vault, under- 
ground, wherein is kept ſomething of great value. 
* The word ſeems formed of fovi/a, a diminutive of ſowea, a 
Pit or ditch, 2 | | 
Ids {aviſſa according to A. Gellius, and Varro, was much 
the fame with what the antient Greeks and Romans called, 
SnceveS, theſaurus ; and what in ſome of the modern churches 
is called archives and freaſury. 


In the capitol there were divers faviſſæ. They were ſubter- 


raneous places, walled and vaulted ; having no entrance, or 
light, but by a hole a-top, which was uſually ſtopped up 
with a huge ſtone. 3 1 
They were chiefly deſtined for keeping the old, worn ſtatues, 
and other antient moveables, formerly uſed in the temple; ſo 
religiouſly did that people reſpect and preſerve whatever was 
conſecrated. Catullus would have lowered the floor of the 
capitol, but that the favi//# prevented him. 
Feſtus, however, gives us a different account of the fave. 
According to that author, they were wells or pits of water, 
near the temples, and for the uſe thereof: the ſame with what 


the Greeks called oupeaG@-, navel, as being round, &c. Gel- 


lius likewiſe gives them the name of ciſterns, as well as Fe- 


ſtus; but it is apparently for no other reaſon, than that they 
| bore a reſemblance thereto in figure. | | 


In effect, the two notions are pretty eaſily reconciled; it be- 
ing certain, that the treaſuries of ſome of the antient Greek 


IFAVOUR, in commerce, ſee the article Gr ac 
FAUSSE-BRAYE, in fortification, an elevation of 


ſoldiers placed to defend it, | 
AWN, among hunters, is a buck, or doe, of the fr 


FEAL IV, an oath taken at the admittance of eve 


Fealty is taken ſtanding, and includes fix things, which ar 


and not difficult for the lord to do any good, which other 


| temples. were the ciſterns or reſervoirs of water, wherein 


js — uſed alſo to waſh themſelves, before they entered the 
FAUNALIA *, in antiquity, feafts celebrated by the Romans, 
in honour of the god Faunus. 325 at baet> 
The deity Faunxs, to whom the ſolemnity was devoted, and 
from whom it was 
Romans, with the Pan of the Greeks, _. | 
The faunalia were held on the day of the nones of Decem- 
ber, i. e. on the fifth day of that month. The principal fa- 


crifice was a roe-buck ; or rather, "ren to Horace, a] 


kid, attended with libations of wine, and ing of in- 


- © ode of his iii book. 1 


* 


” 


” gods, 
| ey were repreſented as half men, 


1 12 
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Fauni Ficaru. 


This fealty is alſo uſed in other nations; as in Lombardy, mi 


„was the ſame among the 


ʒject to his prince; and the other ſpecial, required only of f. 
as In reſpect of their fee are tied by this oath towards the 


words: When a freeman ſhall do fealty to his lord, he fu 
1 hold his right hand upon a book, and ſhall ſay thus: * He 
| © you, my lord KR. that I, P. ſhall be to you both faith 
| © and true, and ſhall owe my fealty to you, for the land it 


the land that T hold of you in villainage, and ſhall be jul 


''© the faints,* | — 

FEAST), or FESTIVAL, a church-ſolemnity, or rejoicing, 
| honour of God, or a ſaint. | 

he word is fotmed of the Latin Vzſſum, which ſome dei 

' feriari, to keep holiday; others from the Greek 55/6 


"Feaſts, and the ceremonies thereof, have made great pal 


the Greeks; Romans, Hebrews, Chriſtians, and Mabome® 
i. Feaſts,-among us, are either immoveable, or moved l. 
day of the year the principal of theſe are Chriſtmas- da, 
the Nativity; the 0 irc n 
the Purification; Lady-Day, or the Annunciation, ca 


© | Souls: beſides the days of the ſeveral Apoſtles, St. Tho 
Moveable FR AS TS, are thoſe which are not confined to 
which gives law to all the reſt; all of them following, 


Sunday, Good-Friday, Aſh-Wedneſday, Sexageſim3, * 


F E A 


ſuppoled to die, after a long life. Arnobius ſhew 


8, that 41+ 
father, or chief, Faunus himſelf, only lived 120 that chen 


ears, 


earth, ty 
or three fathoms broad, round the foot of the rampart hen, 
ue 


outſide, defended by a parapet which parts it from the be 

and the edge of the ditch: its uſe is for defence of the N 
The fauſſe-braye is the ſame with what is otherwiſe < 
Chemin des rondes, and Baſſe enceinte. 15 
It is of little uſe where ramparts are faced with wall, be 

of the rubbiſh which the caunon beats down into it. 187 = 
reaſon, engineers will have none before the faces of th, * 
ſtions, where the breach is commonly made ; becauſe the W 
falling, the fauſſe-braye makes the aſcent to the breach 8 
eaſter: beſides, that what flies from the faces often kill th 


ſt year; 
or the young one of the buck's breed, in its firſt your. we. 


r 
to be true to his lord, while he holds his land. LI 
Fealty is uſually mentioned as iynonyinous with homage ; 1 
it differs from it, as homage conſiſts in taking an oath, wha 
the tenant comes to his land; and 1s done but once; being a 
obligation, which is permanent, and binds for ever: wi; 
fealty does not. | 

They differ alſo in the manner of the ſolemnity; for the gz 
of homage is taken by the tenant kneeling ; but that gf 


compriſed in the words, incolume, tutum, utile, honeſtun, f. 
cile, poſſibile. = | 

Incolume, that he do no bodily injury to the lord: ff 
that he do him no ſecret injury in any thing, which is for hi 
defence; as in his houſe, or caſtle: Honeſtum, that he do hin 
no injury in his reputation: utile, that he do not damage tin 
in his poſſeffions: facile, and poſſibile, that he make it ej, 


he might do.— All which is likewiſe compriſed in Leg. Ha. 
cap. 5 a 175 a 

He that holds land by this only oath of fealty, holds in th 
freeſt manner; for all, even thoſe that have fee, hold fe 
fidem & fiduciam, that is, by fealty at the leaſt, 


Burgundy. . 
Indeed, as the very firſt creation of this tenure grew ſrom it 
love of the lord towards his followers ; ſo did it bind the tea 
to fidelity; as appears by the whole courſe of the feuds ; a 
the breach thereof is loſs of the fen. 

Hottoman, in his commentaries de verbis feudalibus, ſhen 
double fealty : the one general, to be performed by every ſu 


lords. We read of both alſo in the Grand cuſtomary of No 
„„  « pela Sb | | 

Fealiy ſpecial was with us performed, either by freemen, 
Villains, - The form of both in Ed. II.'s time, was in th 


© I hold of you, on the terms affigned. So help me G0 
© and all his ſaints.— When a villain ſhall do fealty to 
lord, he ſhall hold his right hand over the book, and ſay tu 
Hear you, my lord A. that I, B. from this day forth, w 
« you ſhall be true and faithful, and ſhall owe you , 


* fied by you in body and goods. So help me Gop, i 


feaſt, or entertain, of (ca, hearth, fire. 


the religion of almoſt all nations, and ſects: witneſs thoſ 


e FRASTS, arethoſe conſtantly celebrated on the fa 
umcifion, Epiphany, Candlem® 
alſo the Incarnation, and Conception; All Saints, an 


St. Paul, &c. which with us are feaſts, though not fe 
See each ſeaſt under its proper article. 


ſame day of the year. Of theſe the principal is La 
keeping their proper diſtance therefrom : ſuch ate, 
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Pentecoſt, and Trinity- ſunday. See EAST ER, Srx- 
Ess IMA, PENTECOST) Haine, 
| ide theſe feaſts, which are general, and enjoined by the 
=> ; there are others, local and occaſional, enjoined by the 
rate, or voluntarily ſet on foot by the people: ſuch are 
pry ; of thankſgiving for delivery from wars, plagues, &c. 
__ alſo, are the vigils, or wakes, in commemoration of the 
\edications of particular churches. See VIOII, Oc. + 
Ihe Romans had abundance of ſtated feaſis, in honour of 
their deities and heroes. Such were the Saturnalia, Cerealia, 
Lupercalia, Liberalia, Neptunalia, Conſualia, Portumnalia, 
Vulcania, Palilia, Divalia, Cc. See Sa ruRN ALIA, &c. 
They had alſo feaſts inſtituted occaſionally z as Carmentalia, 
uirinalia, Terminalia, Floralia, Compitalia, Lemuria, Ver- 
mla; beſide other moveable and occaſional ones: as to give 
thanks to the gods a | 
ſtance, or to appeaſe their wrath, Sc. as the Paganalia, F e- 
"alia, Bacchanalia, Ambarvalia, Amburbalia, Suovetaurilia, 
and divers others, particularly denominated feric : as Semen- 
tnz, Latin, &c. See each of theſe feaſts and feri in its 
lace. | 
2 were divided into days of ſacrifice, and days of 
feaſting, or banqueting; days of games, and days of reſt, or 


ſon- day; 


* being but little hiſtory wrote, or at leaſt publiſhed, in 
thoſe days; one end of fea/?s was, to keep up the remembrance 
of things, in lieu of reading, and books. 5 
The principal fea/ts of the Jews were, the feaſt of trumpets, 
that of the expiation, of tabernacles, of the dedication; of the 
paſſover, and that of pentecoſt. | : 
fas r is alſo uſed for a banquet, or a ſumptuous meal, without 
any immediate view to religion. 
The uſe of the word, in this ſenſe, ariſes hence; that a part 
of the ceremony of many of the antient feſtivals, both thoſe 
of the Heathens, and the agapea of the Chriftians, was good 
eating : 2 ( rd fr 
ſinare, which, in an antient Latin verſion of Origen's com- 
inet cum diſcipulis ſuts. | 
1 4 works. doch ſacred and prophane, ſacrifices were 
little more than religious T | 1 58 . 
lt has been often obſerved, by authors, that there is no nation 
in he world comes near the Engliſh in the magnificence of 
their feaſts. Thoſe made at our coronations, inſtallments, 
conſecrations, &c. tranſcend the belief of all foreigners ; and 
yet it is allowed; that thoſe now in uſe are no way comparable 


The Perſians never diſcourſe and deliberate of their moſt im- 


FEATHER, pluma, that part in birds which covers them, and 
by which they are enabled to fly. | 
Fathers make a conſiderable article in commerce, particu- 
larly thoſe of the oftrich, heron, ſwan, peacock, gooſe, &c. 


pens, Sc, 

dome of our lateſt naturaliſts contend for feathers being a ſpe- 
cies of plants, as having the two great characters of vegetables, 
Fc. that they grow, and are not ſenſible. They add, that the 
growth of fathers is not performed with leſs art, or apparatus, 


eriſtic, parts thereof; as a root, ſtem, branches, and 


1 


es, and parts of fructification of plants, which are the moſt 
eſſential parts of all. . | 


trees, 


Vhat hairs are on other animals. | [7 

ers will have feathers a kind of zoophytes, or plant-ani- 
mals; ſuch as the foetus is in the womb. Accordingly, in fea- 
ther, eſpecially thoſe of unfledged birds, the ſtem, or quill, is 


a 5 Þ the extreme fibres, i. e. to the veins and arteries of 
Ird, Fa | 5 fy 45 
effect, feathers ſeem only 
extreme fibrillæ of the cutis 
off the cutis, the feathers are likewiſe always taken away; 
Jul as the leaves and fruit follow, upon peeling the bark off a 
ne. Add, that feathers, as well as hairs, ariſe out of pores 
u the cutis res, 
but a kind of vaginulæ, wove of the fibres of the ſkin 3 which 
terminate in the oſcula, or anaſtomaſes, of the internal fibres 
A the feather. ON i 
3 Mr. Derham obſerves, are a very commodious 
. — for the inhabitants of the air; being not only a guard 
ya wet and cold, and a means for the hatching and brood- 
$ their young, but moſt commodious for flight: to which 
Purpoſe, they are nicely placed over the body, to give an eaſy 
© and every-where neatly poſited from the head towards 


_ . cloſe uniſorm order: ſo that, being pruned and 


for benefits received; to implore their aſ- 


M. Huet chuſes to derive the word from e- 


ment on Matthew, ſignifies to feaſt, Ut veniens illuc Feſus | 


to thoſe of our forefathers. | 


portant affairs, but in the middle of- their feaſts. | 


for plumes, ornaments of the head, filling of beds, writivg- | 


than that of plants; and that they have all the eſſential, or | 


leaves, But theſe authors forget, that they have not the flow-| 


Others take feathers to be that on birds, which leaves are on | 


Others ſeem to be nearer to nature, in making feathers to be] 


—} 


found full of blood; which argues, that there is ſome umbili-| 
al nodus, whereby the firſt rudiment of the feather was con- 


productions and expanſions of the} ph 
and hence, upon ſtripping 


3 Which pores are not mere apertures, or foramina, 


| cefs; particularly M. Homberg; th 


an unctuous matter, ſecreted in a proper gland, and | 


FEB 


depoſited in an oil-bag, placed therein for that purpoſe; they 
afford as eaſy a paſſage through the air, as a boat, new-cleaned 
and dreſſed, has through the waters. Without all this nicety, 
they would have been apt to ber and diſcompoſed ; and 
would have gathered air, and proved an obſtruction to the 
paſſage of the body. 222 | . 
Moſt of the feathers tend backwards, and are laid over each 
other in an exact method, armed with a warm and ſoft down 
next the body, and more — made, as well as more cu- 
riouſly cloſed, next the air and weather : to which purpoſe 
the apparatus nature has made, and the inſtin& ſhe has given 
them to prune, or dreſs, their feathers, are admirable: 
The mechaniſm of the feather is wonderful : the ſhaft, or 
rib, is exceeding ſtrong, but hollow below, for ſtrength and 
lightneſs ſake; and above, not much leſs ſtrong ; and filled 
with a parenchyma, or pith, both ſtrong and light. 
But the vanes, or webs, in the flag-part of the wing, ate in- 
comparable: theſe are nicely gauged, broad on one fide, and 
narrower on the other ; the edges of the exterior vanes bend- 
ing downwards, and thoſe of the interior, or wider, upwards ; 
by which means they catch hold, and lie cloſe to each other, 
when the wing is ſpread ; ſo that not one feather may miſs 
its full force and impulſe upon the air: the tips are all made 
ſloping ; thoſe of the interior vanes ſloping to a point towards 
the outer-part of the wing, and the exterior vanes towards 
the body; ſo that the wing, whether extended, or ſhut, is as 
neatly ſloped, and formed, as if conſtantly trimmed with a 
pait of ſciſſars. 3 e 
Mr. Derham has ſeveral new obſervations on the mechaniſm 
of the vanes, or webs, of the 2 as they preſent them 
ſelves to the microſcope; by which the wonderful care and ac- 
3 the Creator, in ſo ſmall a part, are excellently illu- 
ated. | | 5 3 
The vane conſiſts not of one continued membrane (becauſe, 
if once broken, it would then be ſcarce reparable), but of 
matiy laminæ, admirably contrived to hook and hang together. 
On the under-fide they are thin, and ſmooth; but on theic 
upper, outer edge (repreſented Tab. Nat. Hift. fig: 3.), they 
are parted into two hairy edges ; each ſide having a different 
ſort of hairs, laminated, or broader at bottom, and ſlenderer, 
and bearded, towards the top. Thoſe bearded hairs ofi one 
ſide the laminæ, have ſtrait beards, as repreſented in fig. 4. 
thoſe on the other have hooked beards on one fide the ſlender 
art of the briftle, and ſtrait ones on the other; as in fg. 5. 
| Both kinds are tepreſented, as they grow on the upper- edge of 
the lamina, in fig. 3. in the vane : the hooked beards of one 
lamina always lie next the ſtrait beards of the next Jamina z 
by which means they lock, and lay hold of each other; and, 
by a pretty mechaniſm, brace the laminz cloſe to one another, 
FEATHER=-bed. N 8 
Dry-pulled FEATHERS. {oc the article BEV. 
Scalded FE AT HER. „C 3 
FRA THER- edged boards and planks are thoſe which ate thicket 
on one fide, than on the other. | | | 
FEATHER, in a horſe's forehead, &c. is a turning, or parting; 
of the hair; which in ſome reſembles an ear of barley, and 
in others a kind of cilet- hole. TT 
FEBRIFUGES®, iti medicine, a 
of fevers. See FEVER. 


The word is a compound of febris, and age, 1 drive away. 


The guinquina, or jeſuits bark; is the greateſt, and ſureſt, of 
all the claſs of febrifuges. 3 
The little centaury is ſometimes alſo called febrifugum, on ac- 
ENT % T 11 6 
The Chineſe ginſeng is alſo particularly famed as a febrifuge. 
For ſuch as cannot take the Peruvian bark in ſubſtance, Dr. 
Fuller preſcribes a Jebrifuge clyſter, made of a decoction there- 
of. The inner bark of the aſh · tree, with a little ſalt of worm- 
wood, taken like the Peruvian bark, is.ſaid to equal, of even 
exceed it, 1 6.40 , Wk dot 


remedy efficacious for the cure 


The like is aſſerted of the bark of the elm, near the root. 

The flowers of ſal armaniac are held an excellent Fabrifuge, 
eſpecially in intermitting fevers. Cold water has been lately 

much extolled as a febrifuge. . Dr. Handcock gives it the en- 
1 denomination of 77 magnum. 

Mr. Reneaume, in the Hiſt. de Þ Academ. R. ds Sciences, an. 


N. f f einein iſt, « 18 - . . 
1711. propoſes à new 225 of his own diſcovery ; viz. 


galls: from a great number of experiments he has learnt, that 
galls, alone, will frequently cure an intermitting fever, as well 
as the guinguina, oyer which this medicine has ſome advan- 
tages in other things ; in that it is not ſo bitter, does not heat 
ſo much, is taken in a leſſer doſe, and feldomer, and is cheap- 
er. At his motion, feveral other phyficians tried it with ſuc- 
0 it did not fucceed ſo 
well with M. Bouldue, Lemery, and Geoffroy. + 
FEBRIS, in medicine. Ses the article F EVER. | 
FEBRUA, in antiquity, a feaſt, held by the Romans, in the 
month of February; in behalf of the manes of the deceaſed. 
Y See Manes. -, 17 hn] Ly | | 
Macrobius tells us, that ſacrifices were here performed; and 
the laſt offices paid the ſhades of the defunct. Saturn. 1. i. 


| | 3 . 13. 
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v. 13. And from this feaſt it was, that the month of Febru- 
ary took its name. | ; 
The deſign of thee ſacrifices is ſomewhat controverted : Pliny 
ſays, they were performed to render the infernal gods propi- 
tious to the deceaſed ;' though ſome of the moderns have ima- 
ined, that they were intended to appeaſe the deceaſed them- 
ſelves ind were offered immediately to them, as a ſort of dei- 
ties. What confirms the former ſentiment is, that Pluto him- 
ſelf is ſurnamed Februns. They laſted twelve days. 
The word is of an antient ſtanding in the Latin tongue : from 
the very foundation af the city, we meet with Februa, for 
purifitations ; and Februare, to purge, or purify. Varro, De 
Ling. |. v. derives it from the Sabins ; Voſſius, and others, 
from ferveo, I am hot; by reaſon purifications were chiefly 
performed with fire, and hot water. Some go higher, and 
even deduce the words from M phur, or phavar; which, in 
Syriac and Arabic, has the ſame anon with ferbuit, or 
E 3 and might, probably, likewiſe ſignify, to purify : 
r phavar, in Arabic, denotes a preparation given to women 
in child-bed, to bring away the after-birth, and other impuri- 
ties remaining after delivery ; much as among the Romans, 
who gave the name Februa to the goddeſs ſuppoſed to preſide 
over the delivery of women. Ovid. Faft. | | 


FECAL matter, * See FxcaL Matter. 


FECES. Facks. | 
FECIALES , or FogciAL Es, an order of prieſts, or officers, 

among the antient Romans, appointed to proclaim war, ne- 
* gotiate peace, Sc. 8 ? a * 


® Feſtus derives the word from ferio, 1 frike; as ferire adus, | 


fignifies to conclude a treaty : and, accordingly, inftead of r- 
cialis, he would have it wrote feria/es, Others derive it from 
adus, which was antiently written fedus ; or from fides, faith: 
others ſrom facio, feci, I make, &c. becauſe they made war 

and peace. Voſſius chooſes to derive it from Fatv, of the verb 
Fari, to ſpeak ; in which ſenſe, the feciales ſhould be the ſame 
with oratores : which ſentiment is alſo confirmed, by the au- 
thority of Varro, who ſays, they were called, indifferently, fe- 

Jill, andoratores. De Vita Popul. Roman. |. ii, 

The feciales were a ſort of heralds, or kings at arms, who, 
when the Romans had any diſpute with their neighbours, 
were ſent, firſt, to demand the thing pretended to be uſurped, 
or require ſatisfaction for the injury alledged to be done. If an 


anſwer was not returned by them, that was ſatisfactory to the | 


people, and the ſenate ; they were diſpatched again to declare 
war, and the like in treating of peace; the feciales being the 
my 2 appointed to negotiate between the ſenate, &c. 
and the enemy. | | | 
Plutarch, in the life of Numa, and Halicarnaſſeus, I. ii. ob- 
ſerves, that they were firſt inſtituted by that prince. The lat- 
ter adds, that they were choſen out of the beſt families in 
Rome; that their office, which was reputed a ſort of ſacer- 
dotium, or prieſthood, only ended with their life ; that their 
_ perſons were ſacred, and inviolable, as thoſe of other prieſts ; 
that they were even charged to ſee the republic did not de- 
clare war unjuſtly ; that they were to receive the complaints 
and remonſtrances of nations who pretended to have been any 


way injured by the Romans; that if thoſe complaints were | 


found juſt, they were to ſeize the criminals, and deliver them 
up to thoſe they had offended ; that they were inveſted with 
the rights and privileges of embaſſadors; that they concluded 
treaties of yu and alliance, and took care they were exe- 
cuted ; and, laftly, aboliſhed them, if they were found not 
to be equitable. | | 

But Varro aſſures us, that, in his time, moſt of theſe functions 
of the feciales were ſet aſide ; as thoſe of the antient heralds 
at arms are among us at preſent : though Plutarch obſerves, 
that they had ſtill 5 authority in his time. 1 
The feciales were crowned with verbena, vervain, when they 
went to declare war; their head was covered with a veil, 


over which the crown was applied: in.this equipage they pro- | 


ceeded to the frontjers of the new enemy's country, and threw 
a bloody dart, or jayelin, into the ground, within the ſame. 


Ia Livy, and other antient authors, we have the formula uſed | 


in fuch declarations. . | 
FECULA®, or FxcuLa, in pharmacy, a white, mealy ſub- 
ſtance, or powder, which ſubſides, and gathers at the bottom 
of the expreſſed juices of divers roots; as thoſe of briony, 
arum, iris, Sc, | 5 | 
The word fzcula is a diminutive of feces. See Fxces. 


This ſubſtance, or ſediment, they dry in the ſun, after hav | 


ing poured off the liquors ; and it ſerves for divers remedies, 
Se | F | 


FECULENT, or Fæcurzxr, is ap 
other humours, when they abound in fæces, or dregs, or have 
not the proper and uſual degree of purity. 

FECUNDITY, or Foxcunpity, fertility ; or that quality 
of a thing which denominates it fruitful. | | 
The fecundity of divers plants is very extraordinary. M. Do- 
dart has an expreſs diſcourſe thereof, in the Memoirs of the 

Academy of Sciences] wherein be ſhews, that, at a moderate 
computation, an elm, one year with another, yields 329000 


lied to the blood, and 


| 


FEE *, Feup, Feunrunm, Feopun, or Firr 


all at once; but, in different countries, they took place att 


grains, or ſeeds; each of which, if properly log 
grow up into a tree. Now, an elm ordinari 
years; conſequently, in the courſe of its life, it 
' 22000000 ſeeds ; all which ariſe from one ling! 

e ſhews, farther, that the ſame elm, by frequently cu 
off its head, &c. might be brought to produce 1540 
50 


ſeeds; and, conſequently, that there are ſo man 
tained in it. * / aCtually con- 


ly lives 10) 
e ſeed, 


land, tenement, lordſhip, or the like, held of. an etzt 


lord, on condition of fealty, homage, or other i ſuperior 


no 


EMBeSpMSYSC=ACSaA 


The word is derived, by ſome authors, from fizdu, a; arif 
from a treaty, or alliance, made with the lord: oben 5 
Cujas, &c. fetch it from des, on account of the faith th 
perſon is obliged to bear his lord: others derive it from ke 
Saxon eb, hire, or wages; 9. d. flatus beneficiary; Boda 
takes the Latin dus to be formed, by abbreviation, of he 
initial letters of fidelis ero domino vero neo, which is an anti J 

formula of fealty and homage. Hottoman · derives it * 

Feed, a German word, ſignifying war; Pontanus from the Ds 

niſh feide, militia; others from the Hungarian Heli Jad, 
others from foden, to feed: but the opinion of Seldey fan 
the beſt authorized, who brings it from the Saxon aol row 
dium; the fee being a kind of prebend to live upon: ad 1 
cordingly, we find, that in antient times it was uſed for the 


wages and appointments of officers. = 

The term fee is properly applied to lands and tenemer; Th 
which we hold in perpetual right, on condition of an ;«. ut 
knowlegement of ſuperiority in a higher lord. See T rt 
NURE. 3 of t 
The writers on this ſubject divide all lands and tenementz _ 
wherein a man has a perpetual eſtate to him and his heirs, in; dme 
alledium, and feudum. | | Fe 
Alledium is defined to be, a man's own land, which he poſ h. 
ſeſſes merely in his own right, without acknowlegement o ah 
any ſervice, or payment of any rent, to another; and this On 
property in the higheſt degree. | 1217 
Feudum is that which we bold by the benefit of another, an * 
og we do ſervice, or pay rent, or both, to the chi 4 
ord. | ERS | 9 
Originally, a feud was only an eſtate for life ; and thoſe t 5 
whom it was granted were called vaſſalli ; who, by H : ; 
means, were brought to a ſtrifter diſcipline, and obedience i ir 1 
the princes, and were bound to ſerve them in wars. ve f 


The origin of fees, or feuds, is one of the darkeſt, and mi 
intricate points, in modetn hiſtory. Some attribute the inven 
tion to the Lombards ; others And ſome appearance of tt 
duties of a vaſſal to his lord, in the antient relations betwe 
the patron and his client; and others look for its riſe in th 
Roman Beneficia. ; 
The emperors, it ſeems, diſtributed lands among the ande 
legions, on condition of their holding themſelves ready, at: 
times, to take up arms, in defence of the frontiers of the en 
pire; which affords us a good image enough of feud: ; ant 
in all probability, their firſt origin was no otherwiſe: but, 
proceſs of time, their nature was changed, and duties were a 
nexed to them, which originally were not. Ls 
Du Moulin makes no doubt, but that theſe diſtributions 
lands, called benefices, were the firſt matter of fees; for whit 
reaſon, he uſes the terms benefice and feud promiſcuoully, 3 
they were the ſame thing : and yet there was a good deal 
difference between them; as there was neither fealty, nor h. 
mage, nor the other feudal rights, annexed to the bench 
and that the benefice was not hereditary. 
Probably, benefices began then to be called feuds, when fl 
became hereditary ;z and when thoſe, of whom the benchc 
were held, began to demand faith, or fealty, from them. I 
fealty ſeems to conſtitute the fee ; the word ſes itſelf ben 
ing, in the antient Norman language, faith. 
There is no fixing the preciſe era, when theſe changes ©! 
menced : for fees, ſuch as they now are, were not eltad! 


tation x 


ferent times, and in different manners. The great lords, ® 
the deſtruction of the Roman empire, having, in ſeveral?! 
_ uſurped the property of their benefices, laid likewiſe . 
of the juriſdiction, and made their vaſſals their ſubje&3 
that each became a ſort of petty ſovereign in his on © 
tory. | 
— obſerves, that the donation. of fees to the nobleſe 
France commenced under the reign of Charles Martel. F 
Hugh Capet, when he came to the crown, was him* 
little eſtabliſhed, that he durſt not oppoſe thoſe uſurp*® 


and was forced to ſuffer, what he could not redreſs. 75 "i th 
Fevre, De I Origine des Fiefi, and Altaſerra's Origines I bt 7 
rum primoribus Galliæ. 5 > = 7; 
Ihe origin of fees in England, Camden carries a5 far pd 
23 the time of Alexander Severus. That prince havi"s _ 


a wall, in theN-rth of England, to prevent the inc ts 
the Picts; he, ſome time after, began to neglect the 4 
thereof; and gave, as Lampridius aſſures us, the * qu 


jered from the uy to thoſe of his captains and ſoldiers, 
whom that author calls /mitarios duces, & milites, i. e. cap- 
ains and ſoldiers of the frontiers ; but it was on this con- 
ation, that their "heirs ſhould continue in the ſervice ; and 
that the lands ſhould never deſcend to private perſons, i. e. 
to ſuch as did not bear arms, That prince's reaſon was, 
that people, who in ſerving defended their own, would 
ſerve with a great deal more zeal than any others. Such, 
according to Camden, was the riſe of Fees in our nation, 
Britan. P. 65 T. 8 . 
All our lands in England (the crown- land, which is in the 


nature of Feud, or Fee. For though many have land by de- 


(cent from their anceſtors, and others have bought lands; yet 
„ 23 * cannot land come to any, either by deſcent or purchaſe, but 
| the with the burden that was laid on him who had the novel Fee, 
n the or who firſt received it as a benefice from his lord to him, and 
on ſuch as ſhould deſcend from him, or to whom it ſhould be 


otherwiſe conveyed and transferred : ſo that no man has d:- 


ntient num dominium, i. e. the very property or demain in any 


from 
le Dz 
land : 
ſeems 
| fiber. 
nd, K 
for the 


Rag he who has Fee, has jus perpetuum, and utile do- 
m.nium, yet he owes a duty for it; ſo that it is not ſtrictly 
his own. Indeed, as much is imported by the terms in 
which we expreſs our higheſt right in lands, &c. the moſt a 
man can ſay, is, I am ſeiſed of this land, in my demain, 
« az of Fre... | | | 


ments, I the ſtat. 37 Hen. VIII. c. 16. Fee is alſo uſed for lands 


an ac 


& Te of the word; for Fee cannot be without fealty ſworn to a 


ſuperior ;- but the king owns fealty to no ſuperior, but God 


eis, me 


fmple ; and Fee conditiondl, alſo called Fre- tail. | 
-dimple, feudum ſimplex, is that, whereof we are ſeiſed to 
w, and our. heirs for ever. 85 N 

t- Jail, feudum taliatum, is that, whereof we are ſeiſed with 
Imitation to us, and the heirs of our body. See TAÄII. 
Fu-Tail is of two kinds, general, and ſpectal. ph 

ir Tail general is, where land is given to a man, and the heirs 
of his body.— 80 that if a man ſeiſed of ſuch land by ſuch 


he po 
>ment o 
nd this) 


ther, and 
the chi 


- 1 e marry one or more wives, and have no iſſue by them, 
eee i t length marry another, by whom he hath iſſue, this 


he ſhall inherit the land, + 5 
I-la'l ſpecial. is, where a man and his wife are ſeiſed of 


e lands to them, and the heirs of their two bodies. —W here, | 
"we; NN" le the wife die without iſſue, and he marry another by 
deen be have ifſue, this iſue cannot inherit the land. 


s riſe in Mee. Before that ſtatute, all given to a man, and his 


or * ., and therefore ſo firmly held to him, that, any limi- 
= ih en notwithſtanding, he might alienate it at pleaſure. For 
9 ee, tedreſs of which inconvenience, the ſtatute provides, that if a 
fe : but _ zvc lands in Fre, limiting the heirs to whom it ſhall | 
A (cend, with a reverſion to himſelf, and his heirs, for default 


ſuch former heirs ; the form and meaning of the gift 
Lil be obſerved, - See ENT AI. „ 


9 . Lxpedtant, eudum expectativum. See EXPECTANT. 

E ouſly, vlan, or. Fae- Perm, feudi-firma, or feo- firma, ſignifies 

17954 de | G holden to a man, and his heirs for ever, under a certain 

ealty, nor Nn. M % Ä 

the denefch m ariſes, when the lord upon creation of a tenancy | 

eres to himſelf, and his heirs, either the rent for which it | 

7c, when toe before lett to fatm, or at leaſt. a fourth part of the rent; 
* penefe * that without homage, fealty, ox other ſervices more than 

n them. T tecially compriſed in the feoffſment. Eg 
itſelf fig Erde by Fitzherbert, it appears, that the third part of 


ue may be appointed for. the rent, or the finding of a 
plain to ſay divine ſervice, Sc. And the nature of it is 


es C0 | | 
coil p that if the rent be behind, and unpaid for the ſpace of 
N place a. bers, then the feoffer, or his heirs, have action, to re- 
ea lords, Ar ide lands as their demeſnes. e 
. ſeveral pa Tas uſed for the .compaſs or circuit of a manor, or 
likewiſe de " b. Thus Bracton, in eadem villa, & de codem 
A lo uſed for a perpetual right incorporeal: as to have tbe 


"ng of perſons in Fes; rent granted in Fee; and office 
Uin' Fee, &c. n a 


lo lignifies a reward, or ordinary due, given a perſon for 


\ "PcClive art or ſcience. | OO | | 
the lawyer, and phyſician, are ſaid to have their Fees, 
Drigines eu 


barriſter, and p yſician, are ſuppoſed to receive 
Lees from time to time, as their ſervice. is performed; 
cannot make a bill. | 
8 denote ſettled perquiſites or allowances, paid to public 
5 4 by perſons who have buſineſs with them. 


es 28 far d 
ce having“ 
e incurl!9 
ect the defe 
the lands 
ut 


. Penſated by the perquiſites, or Fees of honour. - 
| x, Paid to the ſeveral officers by every perſon, upon his 


reſted in the crown: but it is from ignorance of the import | 


; *cution of his office, or the performance of his part, in 


king's own hand in right of his crown, excepted) are of the | 


nd, but the prince, in right of his crown, Camd. Britan. | 


u is divided, in our laws, into Fee abſolute, called alſo Fee- | 


This Bis. bail ſpecial has its arigin from the ſtat. of Wim. 2. | 


tes, either general or ſpecial, was reputed in the nature of | 


u — 


I conſiderations for the pains taken with the client, or pa- 


malneſs of the ſalaries of divers of the king's ſervants, | 


being knighted, amount to 78“. 13s. 4d. And if it be done 
within the verge of the court, there is 37. mare to the fix 

pages of the bedchamber : which brings it to $1 /. 
FEELING; Touching, one of the external ſenſes, whereby we 
get the ideas of ſolid, hard, ſoft, rough, hot, cold, wet, 
gible qualities; as alſo of diſtance, itching, 


pain, &c, 


of Feeling. 


Anim. 


or the like. 


= 
—_ 8 


N F. CHAMs., | 


| 


4E 


dry, or other tan 


ſſeſt, but at the ſame time the moſt extenſive 
of our ſenſes, having more objects than all the reſt taken to- 
gether ; and ſome even reduce all the other ſenſes to this one 


Feeling is the gro 


Ariſtotle is expreſs, that all ſenſation is only Feeling; and 
that the other ſenſes, as ſeeing, hearing, taſting, and ſmelling, 
are =” the more exquiſite ſpecies, or degrees thereof. ,De 
iv. c. 3. and l. iii. c. 12. . ; 
Naturaliſts are divided as to the organ, or inſtrument of Feel- 
ing. Ariſtotle takes this ſenſe to reſide in the fleſh, quatenus 
fleſh, inaſmuch as all fleſh is, in ſome meaſure, capable of 
Feeling; Hiſt. Anim. |. i. c. 4. 
the parts that have nervous fibres, which extends it to the 
ſkin, fleſh, muſcles, membranes, and parenchyma's ; others 
reſtrain it to the ſkin or cuts ; it being obſerved, that only 
thoſe parts covered with a cutis, have properly the faculty of 
touching, or perceiving tangible qualities. Nh 

But what part of the cutis to aſſign immediately for this office, 
is again diſputed. Some will have it the'membranous parts ; 
Others the carnous ; and others the medullary. part, — 2 
from the nerves. 5 | | 
Malpighi, and, after 
hold the immediate or 
pyramidal papillæ under the ſkin, 


'him, all our lateſt and beſt authors, 
gan of the ſenſe of Feeling, to be the 


ſtance, being applied to an object to be examined; by that 
intention of the mind, the papillæ are emitted or elevated, 
and being lightly rubbed over the ſurface of the object, a 
motion is impreſſed on them; which being thence propa- 
gated by the nerves communicating with them, to the com- 
mon ſenſory, excites the perception of heat, cold, hardneſs, 


Hence we ſee, why Feeling becomes painful, when the cuticle 
is worn off, burnt, macerated, c. and why, when the 11 

cuticle becomes thick, hard, callous, or cicatrized, &c. the AJ 
| ſenſe of Feeling is loſt : elſe whence the numbneſs impreſſed | 


e roots of the nails? SG. "EN 
Feeling is, on many accounts, the moſt univerſal of our | 30 
ſenſes ; there being no animal without it. Pliny obſerves, 41 
that all animals have the ſenſe of Feeling, even thoſe that are = 
generally thought to have no other ſenſe, as oyfters and 
earth-worms.—That naturaliſt declares it his own opinion, 
that all have the ſenſe of taſting likewiſe : Exi/timaverini 

omnibus ſenſum & guſtatus eſſe. "No | | 
The other "ſenſes are confined to narrow bounds ; Feeling 

only is co-extended with the body, as being neceſſary to the 
well-being of every part. Hence Cicero, Feeling is equally 

diffuſed throughout the whole frame, that we might be ſen- 

| fiblefof all impulſes in every 

heat, cold, c. De Nat. Dior. I. ii. c. 56. 

Naturaliſts obſerve, that ſpiders, flies, and ants, have the ſenſe 

of Feeling in a much greater perfection than men, though we 

6 have inſtances of perſons, who 

their Feeling; and of others, who could perceive what 

f B ſaid, by the ſame ſenſe, © © TA 

EIN T, in muſic, à ſemi-tone; the ſame with what we alſo 

E Dieas. 07oTNNIINTT 

Fe1NT, in rhetoric, a figure whereby the ſpeaker touches on 

+ ſomething, in making a ſh 

The Latins call this prætermiſſio. * | 

Fe1nrT, in fencing, a falſe attack, or a ſnew of making a ſtroke, 4 

or puſh. in one part, with deſign to bring the enemy to guard | 

that part, and leave ſome other part unguarded; where the 

ſtroke is really intended. | #7 | 

Feints are either ſingle or double, high or low, without or 
within, &c.-in prime, in tierce, in quart, in demi, and in 
the whole circle; of one, two, or three meaſures. 
The fimple Feint is a mere motion of the wiiſt, without ſtirs 
ring the foot, &c. Nett e vi 4” Te 5 . 

FELAPTON, in logic, one of the moods of ſyllogiſms. | : 
In a ſyllogiſm in Felapton, the firſt propoſition is an univerſal | 

negative; the ſecond, an univerſal affirmative z and the third, 

a particular negative. 


. | 
FELLING of timber, fee the article TIMIER. 


N 


Others will have it in all 


heſe papillæ are little, ſoft, medullary, nervous promi- 

nences, lodged every-where immediately under the cuticula. 
They are formed of the ſubcutaneous nerves, which, in order 1 
hereto, firſt lay aſide their outer membrane, and are left ex- | = 
_ ceedingly ſoft and ſenſible ; are continually moiſtened by a | i} 
thin ſubtle humour ; and only covered over, and defended 1 
by the cuticle or ſcarf-ſkin. ＋ 

ſpicuous in thoſe parts chiefly de | i 
ing, viz, the tongue, the tips of the fingers, and toes; and | | 1 
are contractile, and again expanſive at pleaſure. | | | 

Feeling, then, is thus effected: the tip of the finger, for in- 


Wy are largeſt and moſt con- 
igned for the office of Feel- 


\ 


? 


4 the torpedo; why that exquiſite painfulneſs under and at 


* 


* 


t. Hiſt. I. x. c. 751. 


, and feel all the degrees of 2: 2 


o could diſtinguiſh.colours by 


ſhew of paſling it over in ſilence. 


— 
= * 


FELLOWS, 


FELLOWS, in f. rtification, are fix pieces of wood each of | and divers others found in the ſtatutes, which are : 
wich forms an Ih ch of a circle, and theſe, joined all together | crimes 1 that were not ſo before. erke making 
by duledges, make an intire cirele ; which, with a nave, and | Felony is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from treaſon. 


ok PE NM 


> . © twelve ſpokes, form the wheel of a gun carriage. | From leſſer crimes, it is diſtinguiſhed by this, that t. ©. -. 
Their thickneſs is uſually. the diameter of the ball of the gun | ment is death, though not univerſally * byes puniſh, 
| | they ſerve for, and their breadth ſomething more. ; ſtealing of a thing under the value of twelve-pence 1 i. e. 
N FELLOWSHIP, Company, or Partnerſbip, in arithmetic, is a] according to Brook; though the crime be » 1 felony, 

FR n not Capital, þ 
| rule of great uſe in balancing accounts amongſt. merchants, | only a loſs of goods. The reaſon Brook gives for its de * 
3 


and owners of ſhips ; whete a number of perſons putting to- felony, is that the indictment runs, felonice cepit. 

geber a general ſtock, it is required to give every one his pro- Till the reign of Henry I. felonies were puniſhed by pecuni 
"nn. ſhare of loſs, or gain. . | fines: that prince firſt ordered felons to be hanged, about ci. 

. e golden rule ſeveral times repeated, is the baſis of fellow- Pear 1 108. 8 Weg 00-56% the 
12 Pip, and: fully anſwers all queſtions of that kind: for, as Felony is of two kinds; the one lighter, which fer the firſt 


=D ES ?ESTTSSTE,=>rNt=S ED) 


1 q | 2 2 . 2 — 2 a . 8 ; . 
ni - "the whole ock is to the total thereby gained, or loſt; ſo] time is intitled to the benefit of the clergy ; as 
| . each man's particular ſhare is to his . 4 ſhare of loſs, or | The other more crying, is not allowed N 
3 __ gain. Wherefore, the ſeveral ſums of money of every] Felony is alſo puniſhed by loſs of all lands, not intaileq 14 
| » partner Ire to be gathered into one ſum, for the firſt term ; all goods and chattels, both real and perſonal; thou 4 bh a 
| i -- the contitmon' gain, or loſs, for the ſecond 3 and every man's | ſtatutes make a difference in ſome caſes concerning nk the 
. i particular thare for the thitd ; and the golden rule js then to]. appears by lat, 37 Hen, III. . | mu 
= de wrought ſo many times as there are partners. elony ordinarily works corruption of blood, unleſs the ſſatute Ib 
1 u Fete IIS caſes of this rule, the one without, the other 2 offence to be felony, provide otherwiſe; as th 4 
. a : 10 it time. gans | > n 98 of | 8 " Peers Sy nat, 39 IIZ. c. 17. | 1 the 
| | IP | | Flows without time, Ts where the quantity of ſtock, F ELT, a kind of ſtuff, either of wool alone, or of woo! an the 
= > Contributed. by each perſon, is alone conſidered; without | hair; neither ſpun, croſſed, nor woven, but deriving all it bet 
= any particular rod wg ge. time that any, of their | conſiſtence from its being wrought, and fulled with Jecs an of 
= © moneys were eihployed. —An example will make this proceſs | 1 and n faſnioned on a block or mould, by hei Th 
1 | “!!!.. es oe ß ĩ ß , 5: 1 ; fle 
2 E 1. B. and freight a ſhip with 212 tun of wine; A. laying | Caſtors, camels, and coneys hair, lambs and ſkeeps woo! = 
4 out 1342 U 476 id 81, and, C. 630 J. towards the ſame; the | Cc. are the moſt uſual. ingredients of felts ; and hats of x al 
j whole cargo is ſold at 321. per tun. Query, what (hall each] kinds, are the works they are chiefly employed in, oy 
4: - | perſon receive? © AI he felt, intended for a; hat, being ſufficiently fulled, and a « 
1 Find the whole produce of the wine by multiplying 212 by | prepared, is reduced into one piece, ſomewhat in the figure c zl 
| £ * =p A a large funnel ; in which ſtate it remains ready to be put inte FN, 


be Ee which yields 6784. Then, adding together 
ſtocks, 1342, 1178, and 630, which make 3150, the work form, and become a hat. See HaT. 


— 


will ſtand thus: N if e n ond FELUCCA *®, or F ELUCCO, Aa little veſſel with fix oars, no poſe 
= 2 = "c1342—Anſw.—2890 ......., | covered over, much uſed in the Mediterranean. uf. 

; 3150:6784 ] I 178 — — 2537 n * The word is formed from the Arabic Felkon, a ſhip. The 
630 . 1355 J It has this peculiarity, that the rudder may be applied eit {| 
c ie 4... Q383; . in the head or ſtern; there being diſpoſitions in both to recei The 


FELLOWSHIP with time, is where the time wherein the money, | it. For ſize, it may be compared to a floop or ſhaloop. 
c. were employed, enters into the account, —An example | FEMALE, the ſex that conceives, and bears fruit, | 
will make it cler. 1 | An animal that generates within itſelf, is called female; an 
A. B. C. commence a partnerſhip the firſt of January, for a] that which generates in another, male. See Mare, 
whole r A. the ſame day diſburſed 100/. whereof he re- | Ihe female, in quadrupedes, and even in birds, is uſual 1 
ceived back Again, on the firſt of April, 201. H. pays, on] ſmaller and weaker than the male; though in birds of prey | b 
the firſt of March, 60 l. and more, the firſt of Auguſt, | as the falcon, hawk, &c. it is otherwiſe; the female bein 


, ee eee ee 
= —___ 
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- Tool. C. pays, the firſt of July, 140. and, the firſt of | bigger, ſtronger, bolder, hardier, and more courageous, W 
October, withdraws 407. At the year's end their clear gain The like is obſerved: in moſt inſects, particularly 57 t be 
is 1427. Query, what is each perſon's due? OE that M. Homberg aſſures us, he has weighet 1 
A. s 100 l., multiplied by three months, the time it was in, | - hve or fix male garden · ſpiders againſt one female of deln N 
makes 300 J. and the remaining 80, by nine months: 720, | ſpecies, which has been equal to them all. 


in all 10207. of A. s contribution. For B. 60 into 10, gives or the numeral proportion of males to females, ſee Mai e 

6000; and 109 into 5, 5003 in all 1100 “. for B. For C. RIA. . : : 
: 140 into 3, gives 420; and 100. into 3. 300; in all 7201. Naturaliſts alſo diſtingiuſh male and female plants; male ar ; 
' for C. Now, 1020, 1100, 7202840 for the common | female flowers, Se. 1 e E 
antecedent, and the gain 142, is for the general conſequent; FEMALE ſcrew. See the article Scx Ew. we 
then the gule will ſtand thus: J | FEMME covert, in law, denotes a married woman; w. 

OI es hogs 1020—Anſw.51 Farr 21 alſo ſaid to be under covert- baron. LY 0 
5 ae. 1100 —— 5, IE 87 EEMININE, Or FoEMININE, in grammar, one of the g | Th. 
; | PETS 1720 — 36 _ ders of nouns. | Tg es. 11 
„„ 3 4 Peat abdo dn Me 7 on gd in 5 The feminine gender is that which denotes the noun or nam EY 
FFLO-de-ſe, is he that commits. felony, by willingly and | to belong to a female. In the Latin, the feminine gender | Bri 
deliberately killing himſelf, . The Saxons call him Self... formed of the maſculine, by altering its termination; particu Wy 


* 


bane. vo Is „„ »» larly by changing us into 2. Thus, of the maſculine tor ” Wh 
A Fel- de- ſe is to be interred without Chriſtian burial, with | egunt, a good horſe, is formed the feminine, bona equa, a goo 5h 
- ſtake driven through his corps; and is to forfeit his| mare; ſo, of parvus bomo, a little man, is formed, pur? wie 
1 JJC br eo ts 6.1915; femina, a little woman, &c. : | | 

F EL ONY, Feron1a *, was antiently uſed for a violent | In French, the feminine gender is expreſſed, not by a diff 
and injurious action of a vaſlal, or tenant, - againſt his] ent termination; but a different article: thus, e is joined 
lord. VVV I a male, and J to a female. | 5 
9 Menage derives the word from felenia, formed of feli, or In Engliſh, we are generally more ſtrict, and expreſs the d ow 
Fill, which occurs in the capitulars of Charles the Bald, ference of ſex, not by different terminations, nor by ery 
and is ſuppoſed to come from the German Vehlen, or Saxon | particles, but different words; as boar and ſow, boy and gin 
. Jaelen, to fail, or be; delinquent,. Others derive it from | | brother and fiſter, &c.— Though ſometimes the femin"! Wl 
the rous Latin vilania. My lord Coke, Nicod, e. formed by varying the termination of the male into 30% 4 TP 

derive it a felle, gall, as being ſuppoſed to be done mali-| abbot, abbeſs, &c. 1 5 + 8 
cioully. Laſtly, others derive it from the Greek nne, to | FEMININE Rimes, ſee the article RiME. . 
deceive. „ . 16. FEMUR *, or Os FemoRis, in moo the thigh-bone nd | 

Jig 


In this ſenſe felony was equivalent topetty-treaſon or it e Tbs e. (Myol.) fig. 3. n. 20. and fig. 7. f. 2% The 


a crime next below high-treaſon. The crime of elony im- | . * Dionis derives the word femur from fero, by reaſon it be. ls: 

ported confiſcation of the fee, to the profit of the lord. | "the whole weight of the body. e 
Felony was alſo applied to an injury of the lord to his vaſſal, The femur is the largeſt and ſtrongeſt bone in the body, an 

which imported a forfeiture of the homage and ſervice thereof, | its articulations are proportioned to its bulk and ſtrength. I. of thi 


and made it revert to the ſovereign. | upper part is jointed with the iſchium, by enarthroſis, the be? 
Fidelity and felony are reciprocal between the lord and the | of the femur being received into a cavity of the iſchium; 2 * 
vaſſal. See Lok D. UNE 3" e ; | the two kept together by a ſtrong cartilage or bandage- %Þ 
FeLoNy, is alſo uſed in common law, for any capital offence, | lower end is articulated with the tibia by gingly mus, we 1. p 
06 | of the femur being received into. two cavities of the tibia; how 


| 8 with an evil intention. N of tl f oce f 
In a ſtricter ſenſe, felony denotes an offence next below that | ſide a cavity between the two heads, which receives © pr Ben 
of petty-treaſon, 7 of the. tibia. 1 the con tive 


Felony includes ſeveral ſpecies of crimes, whoſe puniſhment is| The 1 is pretty much incurvated, or bent, ite ed in 
the ſame, viz; death: ſuch as murder, theft, ſuicide, ſodo- | part being before, and the concave behind. It is dv! 
my, rape, wilſul burning of houſes, receiving of ſlolen goods; | three parts; the »pper, the middle, and the lower. 


F EN 


er conſiſts of a head and a neck, in which are con- 


king 3s epiphyſes ; viz. the extremity or head, which is 

J joe N received into the 3 of the co- 

1 wherein it is tied by two ligaments ; the one from 

niſh. regs the other from the bottom of the acetabulum, but 

le, 10 -nſerted into the middle of the head. Immediately un- 
elony, 


is the neck of the femur, which is ſmall, long, 
2 oval, and makes an he with the body of the 
. by means whereof the thighs and feet are kept at a 
liftance from each other, to make our ſtanding the 
r; beſide that the obliquity of the neck conduces to the 
trength of the muſcles, which muſt otherwiſe have paſſed 
po near the centre of motion. The other two epiphyſes are 
called the greater and leſs trochanters. ; * 

The middle part or ſhank of the femur is round, ſmooth, 
iſhed, on its fore ſide, and rough on the hind-fide ; 


z ane 2 which there runs a ſmall ridge, the whole length of 
2 th de bone, called linea aſpera, ſerving for the inſertion of 
ds, . ? | N 

9 5 part of the femur is divided by a ſinus in the mid- 


de, into two heads or apophyſes, called condhli, which make 
de ginglymus above-mentioned ; being both received into 
de hinus of the tibia. 5 | 
Btween the hind-parts of the head is a ſpace for the paſſage 
of the great veſſels and nerves, which go to the leg. 
The femur has a very large cavity, running its whole length, 
fled, like the reſt, with marrow. The curvity of the „e- 
mr makes it ſerve as a buttreſs to the body, to prevent its 
fling, or bearing too much forward. | 
Gurgeons and bone- ſetters ſhould take. care, that in fractures 
of the femur they do not endeavour to ſet it ſtrait, which is 
painſt nature. : 5 
FIN, in geography, a kind of wet land, or rather moraſs. 
Fn; are of two ſorts : the firſt of a boggy conſiſtence, com- 
2d of water and earth intermixed; ſcarce firm enough to 
fuſtain the tread of a man. 27 11 8 
The ſecond are pools, or collections of waters, with pieces of 
ii land raiſed here and there, above the ſurface thereof. 


ecs and 
by help 
5 Woo! 
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figure o 
put inte 


ars, no 


ed eith 


The ſormer kind neither receive nor emit any river; but the 
CO liter are frequently the heads or ſprings of rivers ; ſuch is the 
90 head of the Tanais, &c. „ | ES 
1 FINCE- Month (menſis prohibitionis, or menſi vetitus) is a 
WO, month wherein the female deer fawn ; for which reaſon it is 
1 Col unlawful to hunt in the foreſt during that time. 

g c ns lt begins fifteen days before midſummer, and ends fifteen 
if prey days after; being in all thirty days. 12 
cen There are alſo certain fence, or defence months, or ſeaſons 
ramp for fiſh, as well as wild beaſts ; as appears by fat. Weſim. 2. 
* A ap. 13. in theſe words: de. | 
LON « All waters, where ſalmons are taken, ſhall be in defence 


for taking of ſalmon, from the nativity of our lady, unto 
« it, Martin's day. And likewiſe, young ſalmons ſhall not 
'* be taken or deſtroyed by nets, Ee. from the midſt of 
April, to the nativity of St. John Baptiſt, &c.” 

Tixcs-Walls are walls of brick, or ſtone, made around gar- 


ce Mai 


male a 


dens, 6c, | | 
IINCING, the art of defence; or of uſing the ſword, to 
wound an enemy, and preſerve one's ſelf from his attacks. 
Fixing is one of the exerciſes learnt in the academies, &c. 
The art of fencing is acquired by practiſing with foils, called 
u Latin rudes 3 whence fencing is alſo denominated gladia- 
lura rudiaria. 


1; who 
f the gen 


n or nam 


7 rard aſſures us, that the art of fencing is ſo highly eſteemed 

15 1 in the Eaſt Indies, that none but princes and noblemen are 

14, A 900 dlowed to teach it. Theſe maſters wear a badge or cogni- 
9 


lnce on their right arms, called in their language Eſaru, 


ed, par? Wiich is put on with great ceremony, like the badges of our 


u adi orders 0 knighthood, by the kings themſelves. 

eo 1. Uontaigne informs us, that when he was a youth, the nobi- 

| jo J all ſhunned the reputation of being good fencers ; as 

of; the dif IG too ſubtle, and deſigning, and apt to corrupt vir- 

ier manners. | ks. 

N = or N is divided into two parts, ſimple, and compound, — 

fart imple is that performed directly and wv! on the ſame 
es 20d is either off2n/ive, or defenſive The principal ob- 


0 90 k& of the f 


5 rſt is whatever may be attempted, in puſhing, 


'sed part of the enemy. The ſecond conſiſts in parrying, 

T1, *Pelling the thruſts aimed by the enemy, | 

11s and inventions t6 deceive the enemy, and make him 
de that part we have a deſign on, bare, and unguarded, 


Gary r * ail we cannot come at it by force, nor by the agility 
ength. U imple play. | 

is, the bes The principal mazns hereof are feints, appeals, claſhings, and 
hium; 7  *"=elings of ſwords, half-thruſts, Ac. and in the deſen- | 
ve i. in paging. oo 

57 wobe D, in the ſea · language, imports the ſame as defend. 

ne wude 8 the phraſe fending the boat, &c. that is, ſaving it. 
res a prot om being daſhed againſt the rocks, ſhore, or ſhip's ſide, 


ence alſo 


g paſſes, from this or that point, to the moſt unco- 


compound, on the offenſive ſide, includes all the poſlible | 


hung over the ſhip's ſide, to 
rubbing againſt her. | 
FENDUE en pal, in heraldry, a French phraſe, applied to a 
croſs, to denote it cloven down from top to bottom, and the 
parts ſet at ſome diſtance from one another. | 
FENESTRA, in anatomy, a name applied to two holes, or 
apertures, in the inner ear. Sce Ex. | 
The fene/ire are two openings in the labyrinth: the firſt 
of them is incloſed by the baſis of the ſtapes, and from its 
oval figure denominated fene/tra ovalis. a 961d 
The latter, called .rotunda, is cloſed with a tranſverſe tranſ- 
parent membrane, placed a little within the ſurface of its 
aperture. 15 | | : 
Theſe fengſtræ, with the whole labyrinth, are comprehended 
in that part of the os temporum, properly called from its hard-- 
neſs petroſum, Us... 
FENNEL-ſeed, in commerce, &c. a longiſh, ſtriated ſeed, 
flat on one fide, and roundiſh on the other; of a ſweetiſh 
taſte, not unlike that of anis- ſeed: being the produce of an 
. umbelliferous plant of the ſame name, well known as a kit- 
chen-herb; by botaniſts called fœniculum vulgare, or com- 
mon fennel, or finckle. 
Fennel-ſeed makes part of the commerce of the druggiſts and 
apothecaries. It is eſteemed a carminative, and uſcd like 
anis-ſeed, to diſpel wind in the body; and correct ſenna, and 
the reſt of the vegetable purgatives. | 
There is alſo a flrong water, or brandy, made of the ſeeds 
of fennel, called fennel-water. The ingredients are fennel- 
ſeed, liquorice, brandy, and white-wine, which are diſtilled 
together; and to the eſſence thereof are added ſpirit of wine, 
ſugar, and ſweet almonds ; the whole is then ſtrained, &c. . 
The ſced of the ſweet Fennel is uſed in this and many other 
_ compoſitions, not that of the common fennel. Pe”, 
FENUGREEK,  Foxxnum Grecum, or FENNIGREEK, a 
medicinal plant, thus called, becauſe antiently brought from 
Greece, though now cultivated in ſeveral parts of Europe. 
Its ſtem is about a foot high; its leaves are ſmall, and diſ- 
poſed ſomewhat like thoſe of- trefoil. It has a little white 
flower, from whence ariſes a long, pointed pod, ſhaped not 
_ unlike a bullock's horn. % yr >> 
- The grain or. ſeed is incloſed in this pod, which bears the 
name of the plant itſelf ; it is leſs than muſtard-ſeed, very 
hard and ſolid, of a triangular form, and a ſtrong diſagree- 
able ſmell ; when new, it is of a yellow gold colour, but when 
long kept, ruddy, or brown. | RF 
The farina or flour of theſe ſeeds is eſteemed good to ripen 
and digeſt ; and, as ſuch, is uſed in cataplaſms of thoſe in- 
tentions ; as alſo in emollient clyſters, decoctions, &ec.. It 
yields a mucilage uſed in inflammations of the eyes, and on 
bother occaſions, . | E ROT 
FEODARY, Feupary, or FEUDATARY, an officer an- 
— made and authorized by the maſter of the court of 
wards. 1 | 
His office was to be preſent with the eſcheator, at the find- 
ing any office ; and to give evidence for the king, concerning 
the tenure, and the value thereof; to ſurvey the land of the 
ward after the office found, and rate it. He alſo aſſigned the 
kings widows their dowers, and received the rents of wards 
lands. This-office is taken away by ſtat. 12 Car. II. 
FEODER, a meaſure for liquids, uſed throughout Germany. 
See MEASURE. 5 Wo 
FEODUM, or Fsunvum, the ſame with fief or fee, See FER. 
FEOFFMENT, in common law, ſignifies a gift or -grant of 
honours, caſtles, manors, meſſuages, lands, or the like cor- 
poreal or immoveable things, to another in fee- ſimple; that 
is, to him, and to his heirs for ever, by the delivery of ſeiſin, 
and the poſſeſſion of the thing given. See FER. 
When this is done by writing, it is called the deed of feoſf- 
In every. feoffment, the giver is called the feoffer, or feof- 
fator ; and he that receives the feoffee. 2 5 ; 
The proper difference in our law, between a feoffer, and a 
donor, is, that the feoffer gives in ſee-ſimple; and the donor 
in fee- tail. ; N e 2 
FERALIA *, in antiquity, a feaſt held by the Romans, on the 
twenty-firſt of February, in honour of the dead. 


fend or keep other ſhips from 


Varro derives the word from inferi, or from fero: on account 
of a repaſt, carried to the ſepulchres of ſuch as the laſt offices 
wefe that day rendered to. Feſtus derives it from fer/o, on 

account of the victims ſacrificed. Voſſius obſerves, that the 
Romans called death fera, cruel, and that the word Fferalia 
might ariſe thence. - | 


Macrobius, Saturn. I. i. c. 13. refers the origin of the ce- 
remony to Numa Pompilius. Ovid, in his fa/f?, goes back 
as far as Eneas, for its inflitution. He adds, that on the 
ſame day, a ſacrifice was performed to the goddeſs Muta, or 
dumb; and that the perſons who officiated, were an old wo- 
man, attended with a number of young girls. _ . 
FER de fourchette, croix d fer de feurchetts, in heraldry, is a 
croſs, having a forked iron at each end, like that formerly 


[*NDERS, any pieces of old cable-ropes, or billets of wood, | uſed by ſoldiers to reſt their muſquets on; by which it is diſtin- 


guiſhed 


4 


Fan de Moulin, g. d. iron of the mill, is a bearing in heraldry ; 


x Tab. Herald. Fig. 21. 


FER D. wit s, or Fix p-wite, in our antient cuſtoms, a formu- 


! 


- - niſhment. | | 
FERENTARII ®, or FerEnDARI!, among the Romans, 
were auxiliary troops, lightly armed; their weapons being a [FERMENT, in phyſics, any body, 


to ſupply the ſoldiers therewith in battle. 


443, Cc. We Ay 
7 * is ſtill retained in the Romiſh breviary, though in a 
ſenſe ſomewhat different from the ferie of the antients ; being | 


iſhed” from the croſs fourch? ; the ends whereof turn 
forked : whereas in this, the fork is fixed on the ſquare end; 


as repreſented in Tab. Herald. Fig. 20. . 
ſuppoſed to repreſent the iron · ink, or ink of a mill, which 
ſuſtains the moving mill · ſtone. See a repreſentation of it in 


lary, by which the king pardoned manſlaughter, committed in 
* The word is formed of the Saxon fird, army, and wife, pu- 


ſword, bow and arrows, and a fling ; which were much leſs 
cumberſome than a buckler, battle-ax, pike, &c. | 
The name ſcems to have been derived a ferendo auxilio ; theſe 
being auxiliary forces : though Varro thinks they might be ſo 
Kulled, by reaſon the ſling and ſtones feruntur, non tenentur. 
We have alſo mention of another ſort of ferentarii, whoſe 
buſineſs was, to carry arms after the armies, and to be ready 


Lydius uſes the name ferentarii for the cataphracti equites, 
i. e. cavaliers, armed cap-a-pe. ö es 
FERILE, among the Romans, were holidays, or days wherein 

abſtained from work. | 
The word frriæ is uſually derived @ ferendis victimis, on 
account of the victims killed on theſe days. Martinius ſays, 
that feria were ſo called velut lea ij tuepi, dies as , holy 
- days. Others obſerve, that all days in general, eb they 
were not feaſt-days, were antiently called fee, or, as Voſſius 
reads it, ſeſiæ; whence, according to that author, was formed 
the word ferie. ; 3-25 4 4 
© The feria, or dies feriati, were obſerved and diſtinguiſhed 
chieſſy by reft ; whereas the feats, or dies feſti, beſide a 
ceſſation from labour, were celebrated with {ſacrifices and | 
nes; ſo that there were feria, which were not fenſt- 
h authors frequently confound the eric, and 


8. 
N fe j. . "4 N = 6 5 a * 4 : 
Others confound the ferie with the dies nefaſti, or non-court- 


ays. | Fa 

The Latin feria amounts to the Sabbath of the Hebrews. 
The Romaris had divers kinds of fer:i#: their names, at 
leaſt the principal thereof, are, e/tivales, or ſummer feriæ; 
anniverſariæ, yearly. feriæ; compitalitie, feriæ of the ftreets, 
and croſs-ways ; conceptive, votive feriæ, which the magi- 


ſtrates promiſed every year; denicales, for the expiation of a; FERMENT A 


Family polluted by the death of any one; imperative, or in- 
diftive, thoſe decreed by the magiſtrate ; Latine, the Latin' 
ferie, inſtituted by Tarquin the Proud, for all the Latin 
people, amounting to above fifty nations, being celebrated 
on M. Alba, in memory of the peace, concluded by Tar- | 
quin, with the people of Latium; meſſis feriæ, thoſe of 
harveſt ; paganales feriæ, or paganalia, an account of which 


is given under PAGANALIA ; præcidaneæ, which were what 


| we properly call the vigils, or eves of the feaſts ; private, or 
propriæ, thoſe peculiar to the ſeveral families; as the familia 
Claudia, Æmiliæ, Fuliz, &c. publice, thoſe obſerved by 
all in general, or for the public weal ; ſementinæ, thoſe held 


„ 


in ſeed-time ; ffativæ, thoſe kept conſtantly to the ſame day | 


of the year ; Saturnales, whereof we ſhall ſpeak in their 
place; /?ultorum feriæ, or guirinaliæ, the feriæ of fools, 
held on the ſeventeenth of 1 ebruary; victoriæ feria, thoſe 
of victory, in the month of Auguſt; vindemiales, thoſe of the 
vin from the twentieth of Auguſt, to the fifteenth of 
October; Yulcani feriæ, thoſe of Vulcan, which fell on the 
. twenty-ſecond of May. | Ges 
FErRiZ was alſo uſed among the Romans for fair-days ; by 
| reaſon it was their cuſtom to hold their fairs on the dies fe- 
riati, or holidays, Struv. Synt. Antig. Rom. c. ix. p. 425. 


applied to the ſeveral days of the week, beginning with Sun-. 
day; provided none of thoſe days be a feaſt or faſt day. 
Thus, Monday is the ſecond feria ; Tueſday the third, &:. 

The word feria, in this ſenſe, is doubtleſs borrowed from the 


antient feria, a day of reſt. _ 83 Sunday is the firſt | 


feria: for antiently all the days of er- week were ac- 
counted feſtival days, By a decree of Conſtantine; whence 
thoſe ſeven days were called ſeriæ: Sunday being the firſt, 
Monday the ſecond, c. And this week being then accounted. 
the firſt of the eccleſiaſtical year, they afterwards accuſtomed 
themſelves to call the days of the other weeks after the 


ſame manner, firſt, ſecond, third, &c. ferie. Though others | 


will have it, that the days of the week were not called 
ferie, from the le's reſting, that is, on account of being 
obliged to abſtain from ſervile works; but to advertiſe the 


faithful, that they ought to abſtain from fin. See Durand, de | 


O. Div. I. viii. c. 1. e 
Theſe are the ordinary feriæ :— but beſides theſe, they have 
 extraordhrary, or greater ferie ; viz. the three laſt days of paſ- 


FERIAL days, dies FRRIALES, or FRRIX 


But in the Stat. 27 Hen. VI. c. 5. and in F 


Ihe force or effect of a ferment ariſes hence, that, by ! 


5 the texture or combination of the component parts or prin 
- Ciples of the body, gives them a new motion, and diſpoſe 


FE RMEN TARII, or FEeRMENTACET, a denominatiot 
which thoſe of the Latin church have given to the Grecks 


| the ſmall, inſenſible particles of a mixed body, ariſing with 


] 


cept Saturday, and Sunday. 
FERM, Fix uA, in law. See the article FARM. 


and makes it ſmoke. Thus alſo, 
curdles and breaks milk: and barm, or yeaſt, is the ferne 


. 


acid matter; which rarefies and ſubtilizes the ſofter yield 


0 | 5 | 


\ 


fion-week ; the two days following Eaſter. | | 
day; and the ſecond ſſeriæ of — day, and Whr that 


antients, ſignity holid | | among (| 
* 2 gn! y holidays, or days Vacant from labour, 0 


laudibus LL. Angliæ, ferial days, they are t orteſcue, [7 
ing days. 8. Eve ordained en roy es wort 
nomine retento, religuos hebdomade dies feriarum » ici di 
ſtinctos, ut jam ante in ecclefia vocari c omine 


9 erant 
So that ferial days are properly all the . A, 4 
9 


which, bein annl; 
another, produces a fermentation therein: or, an 1. qt 


ble of exciting an inteſtine motion in the 

_ of ſwelling or dilating the ſame. ee 
Thus, the acid in leaven is a ferment, which mak | 
or ſwell. And the moiſture in hay is a ferment, . N 


rennet is a ferment, whid 


that ſets wort a working, &c. See Supplement, article þ py 
MENT. | | | 


more penetrative and moveable parts, it diſſolves and be: 


them to take a new arrangement, or to combine again in 
new manner; and fo to conſtitute a new ſpecies of body 
Thus, the bite of a mad dog excites a flow fermentation ; 
the blood, whereby the divers liquors, or matters it conſif 
of, loſe that nexus, or union, neceſlary to a ſtate of health 
and occaſion an irregularity in the ſpirits, from which ari 
the horrors, and other ſymptoms of the diſeaſe. 

One way of accounting for digeſtion, is by ſuppoſing a certai 
ferment in the ſtomach. But what this ferment is, or when 
it ſhould be derived, is greatly diſputed. Some will have! 
an acid, others alcalious, others ſulphureous, others alcalind 
Js non others muriatic, c. as their own fancies ſugg; 


on account of their conſecrating and uſing leavened or fer 
mented bread in the euchariſt, 

As the Greeks call the Latins azymites, the Latins, in re 
call them fermentarii. oe | | 
TION, an inteſtine motion, or commotion, « 


out-any apparent mechanical cauſe, and producing a conſid: 
able alteration therein. 
Or, it is an eaſy, flow, gentle motion of the inteſtine particle 
of a body, ariſing uſually from the operation of ſome aQtive 


particles thereof. | 
Fermentation differs from diſſolution, as the latter is only ar 
ſult, or effect of the former: fer mentation is frequently with 
out diſſolution, i. e. the fermentative motion ſeldom goes iq 
far as to diſſolve the body; but diſſolution always ſuppoſe 
an antecedent fermentation. | 
Fermentation differs from ebullition and efferveſcence in th 
that the motion, which in the firſt is flow, in the two latte 
is violent; and that, in the firſt, the motion is refirained t 
the minute particles of the body; but, in the latter, it exten 
to large maſſes thereof. „ . 
Indeed it muſt be obſerved, that authors uſually allow of dive 
kinds of fermentation; viz. an inſenſible one, which 1s onl 
known from its effects; and a ſenfible one; a violent and 
moderate one; a hot and a cold one; a natural, and an ar 
tificial one. 1 3 
Plants bruiſed, and left a certain time in a cloſe veſſe, /# 
ment of themſelves ; and, if let alone, the fermentation Vi! 
roceed to putrefaction. 5 | 
In order to fermentation, it is neceſſary the ferment hay 
ſomething acid and ſpirituous in it; that its motion be dn 
multuous ; that it be an open, ſpacious place, and _ 
by the air; and that it tend to exalt and purify the bob 
and produce vinous, or inflammable ſpirits. —Thele ate g 
particular properties and conditions of fermentation z thoug 
in the general, all required to effect a Fermentation, 1 
body, or liquor, which is not homogeneous, that 14 9 
confiſts of different principles, is, that there be 4 77 | 
attraQion between the particles of the ferment, WW. | 
body; that the parts of this latter be moved and ag127 
1 ; and that this motion produce ſome alteration 
the mixed. 1 | e 
Fermentation is one of the moſt obſcure proceſſes in 775 
ture. The generality of our later philoſophers allow 4 
great meaſure a m fry, to which their principles 1 * 
fully reach. Dr. Morgan attempts to account for, ity 
the Newtonian ſyſtem. His principle is, that the expan 


force of air, rarefied by the action of fire, or the * 


il 


ation of fire and air, is the univerſal natural cauſe of fer- 
mentation and di.iolution. 2 Cy 
To ſhew this, he conſiders two great powers, or principles 
in bodies; diz. an attractive, coheſive power, in the ſmall 
- icles of matter, as the principle of all reſt, concretion, 
6 ind the expanſive force of heated air, as the principle 
4 -rmentation. On the different proportion and adjuſt. 
tof theſe two oppoſite forces, with reſpect to each other, 
be conſtitution, texture, and coheſion of bodies are ſaid to 


Phe attractive force, acting alone, the conſtituent parts of 
. und bodies muſt be brought to their neareſt and great- 
per and remain there in a degree of firmneſs, and 
coheſion, Proportional to the quantities of contact. 5 

On the other hand, by the repulſive, expanſive force, acting 
done, all bodies, even the moſt compact and ſolid „ muſt be 
iiſplved and diffuſed into one perfectly fluid, incoherent 


_ be found in the ſame body, and equal in degree, 
ſuch a body muſt continue in its preſent ſtate of Auidity, or 
obefion : if the attractive power prevail, the quantity of 
ontatt, or degree of coheſion, will be continually increaſed 
to a certain pitch, where it will reſt : on the contrary, if 
the expanſive force of the fire and air, included in any body, 
or maſs of matter, prevail againſt the attractive power of the 
contiguous parts, the parts muſt neceſſarily recede from their 
doints of contact. | | | | 
And this happening through all the ſubdiviſions of which the 
body or maſs is capable, every ſmall part muſt be divided 
nd ſeparated into other ſmaller parts; and theſe again into 
others, and ſo on, till we come to the firſt conſtituent par- 
ticles or atoms, Which are ſuppoſed to be perfectly ſolid, and 
indiviſible. | 


| certal and the ſeparation and diviſion conſequent thereon, is what 
wheno we call Rarefaction; as, on the contrary, the approach of 
have 1 the parts nearer to the points of contact, is called Condenſa- 
alcaling tm, Now from the contrary effects of theſe two forces, 


 ſugge there neceſſarily ariſes an inteſtine commotion, colliſion, and 
natural ſtruggle of the parts among themſelves; i. e. the parts 
ated on by two ſuch oppoſite forces, will fly off, and recoil, 
recede and accede, in proportion to the ſtrength and energy 


of the oppoſite powers, till one or the other prevail, either 
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or fer 


n re 


ternate motion is what we call Fermentation. 
the attractive force prevail, the moſt fluid body will be 
conſolidated, as water into ice. 

On the-contrary, if the expanſive force prevail, the firmeſt 
body will be broken and diſſolved. | 

Fermentation is a point of the utmoſt conſequence in medi- 
cine; it is one of the principal means or inſtruments we 
have for altering, exalting, or calling forth the properties and 
powers of bodies. To get an idea of theſe changes, we cannot 
conſider it better, than in the procuring of a ſpirituous liquor 


otion, ( 
ing with 


conſid: 


e particle 
ne active 


r yieldin 


only ar om malt, by means thereof. 

ntly with |t is to be obſerved then, that the malt being made, as ſhewn 
m goes { under the article MALT, and then laid to infuſe or maſh in 
s ſuppoſe hot water, the reſt of the proceſs of brewing is nothing but 


ce in thi ton, | 

two latte How ſuch motion is mechanically affected, and how it brings 
ſtrained forth ſuch a ſpirit, may be conceived from what follows; 
it extend luppoſing the reader acquainted with theſe common propoſi- 


tons in hydroſtatics 3 Dix. | 


w of dive 1, That a body immerſed in any fluid, ſpecifically lighter than 

ich is onl tlelf, will fink 3 otherwiſe, it will emerge, and get to the top. 

olent and 2 That if two equal bodies of different ſpecific gravities be 
and anal mmerſed in a fluid, lighter than either of them, the celerities 


» their deſcents will be as their gravities. 
J, That if two unequal bodies of unequal ſpecific gravities 
immerſed in a fluid, lighter than either, the celerities of 
ar deſcents will be compounded of their gravities and di- 


Menſions together. | Fo TEE BEES i 

e ſame laws, by which bodies deſcend, hold good in the 
acent of thoſe ſpecifically lighter than the fluid. - + 

ICE, in all heterogeneous fluids, the conſtituent parts of 
Wh are not fitted to affociate and cohere, ſo as to form what 
ed an uniform homogeneous fluid, the heavier may be 


nted as ſolid bodies immerſed ina fluid ſpecifically lighter ; 


veſſel, fer 


entation Wil 


ment bar 
tion be tu 
and aſliſte 
y the body 
eſe are t 
n ; thougi 
tation, 
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at is, Whicl : the lighter parts, as ſuch bodies in a fluid ſpecifically hea 
be a ſtron ier; nce it may be demonſtrated, that the component parts 
t, and th. Js Huids, ſeparately conſidered, are ſolid. 

nd agitateC © liquor, therefore, called wort, which is a decoction of 


lteration 1 


v may be conſidered as ſuch an heterogeneous fluid, whoſe 


| cannot be interchanged in their politions, till each has 
in all . | dined ſuch an eee — to its proper gravity: 
allow It a i | this alone ſhould fail of the intention, by not being 
ales will.00 % Hes to break thoſe molecule and viſcidities, which en- 
for, it, Fo 7 de the ſpirituous parts, and likewiſe to prevent their fly- 
e expant 2 at the ſurface, ſome portion of an already fermented | 
the ma, u. ce is mixed with it. | | 
rc . No 60, Cram, 


This receſs of the parts of bodies from their points of contact, 


to fix and condenſe, or to diſſolve and diffuſe it; which al- 


2 railing and directing of a fermentation, or inteſtine mo- 


FER 


| This ſubſtance, termed harm, or yeaſt, conſiſts of a great 


quantity of ſubtle ſpirituous particles, wrapped up in fuch 
as are viſcid. Now, when this is mixed with ſuch a liquor, 


it cannot but much contribute to that inteſtine motion which 


is occaſioned by the intercourſe, and occurſions of particles 
of different gravities; as the ſpirituous particles will be con- 
tinually ſtriving to get up to the furface, and the viſcid ones 
continually retarding ſuch an aſcent, and preventing their 
eſcape. | | 
So that by theſe two concurring cauſes the particles extracted 
from the grain will by ſuch frequent occurſions be ſo com- 
minuted, as continually to increaſe the more ſubtile and ſpi- 
rituous parts, until all that can be made ſo by attrition, be 
ſet looſe from their former viſcid confinements ; and this ap- 
pears by the warmth of the liquor, and the froth driven to 
the top; juſt at which time, if it be thrown into the ſtill, it 
affords ſome quantity of an highly infammable ſpirit. 
Moderate warmth much haſtens this proceſs, as it aſſiſts in 
opening the viſcidities, in which ſome of the ſpirituous parts 
may be entangled, and unhends the ſpring of the included 
air, which cannot but contribute to the rareſaction and com- 
minution of the whole. 5 
The viſcid parts, which are raiſed to the top, not only on 
account of their own lightneſs, but by the continual . 
and occurſions of the ſpirit to get uppermoſt, both ſhew when 
the ferment is at the higheſt, and prevent the finer ſpirits. 
making their eſcape for if this inteſtine luctus be permitted 
to continue too Jong, a great deal will get away, and the re- 
maining liquor will grow flat and vapid, and raiſe little be- 
ſides phlegm in the ſtill, | | 
The greateſt uſe of this theory in medicine, will be in teach- 
ing what parts of the materia medica are moſt properly brought 
under this procedure; and how ſuch inteſtine motion does, in 
ſome things, deſtroy their virtues : for by ſome medicines an 
intention is aimed at, which is not to be procured, but by their 
being ſpirituous, whereas, in others, the very contrary property 
is required: in ſuch caſes therefore, when by any adventitious 


cauſe thoſe medicines get into a ferment, they are deſtroyed, 
and ſhould not be ad miniſtred. 


FERNAMBUC, ſee the article B& AS1L wood. 


FERRUGINOUS, denotes a thing to partake of the nature 
of iron, or to contain particles of that metal. | 
It is particularly applied to certain mineral ſprings, whoſe 
water in their paſſage along the ſtrata of the earth meets with 
the ore of this metal, or with pyritz containing it, part of 
which they waſh off, and carry with them; and thus become 
impregnated with the principles thereof. Such are what we 
call chalybeat waters, . | | 
The waters of Tunbridge, thoſe of Forges, and of the iron 
ſpring at Bourges, and many others, are ferruginous. . 
FERRUGO, the ruſt of iron; or a kind of calx found on 
the ſurface there. 1 
FERRUM, Iron. See the article Roc. . 
FERTILITY, FrvuiTFuLNEss, that quality which denomi- 
nates a thing fertile,. or prolific. 5 
The Egyptian nitre, or natron, renders the ground exceed- 
ingly fertile. M. de la Chambre obſerves, that the plants 
grow in ſuch abundance in Egypt, that they would choak one 
another, if they were not hindered, by throwing ſand upon the 
fields; inſomuch that the Egyptians muſt take as much pains 
to leſſen the richneſs of their ſoil, as other nations do to in- 
, creaſe that of theirs. Philoſoph. Tranſact. Ne 160. 
Nothing is more fertile than wheat, which faculty was given 
it by the Creator; in regard, that it was to be the principal 
food of men: thus a ſingle meaſure of that grain, ſown in a 
proper ſoil, will yield a hundred and fifty meaſures. — One 
of Auguſtus's procurators ſent him four hundred ears, all 
produced from one ſeed. And Nero had three hundred and 
forty ears ſent him, ariſing alſo from a ſingle ſeed. Plin. Nat. 
Hift. l. xviii.'c. 10. 5 
FERULA “, a little wooden pallet, or ſlice; reputed the 
ſchoolmaſter's ſceptre, wherewith he chaſtiſes the boys, by 
ſtriking them on the palm of the hand. 


The word is pure Latin, and has alſo been uſed to denote the 


Latin ferire, to ſtrike; or, perhaps, ferula, in this ſenſe, may 
be derived from the name of a plant, called in Latin ferula, in 
Engliſh fennel-giant ; the ſtem whereof was antiently uſed to 
correct children with; though others think, the plant took its 
name from the inſtrument, or rather from its uſe, ferire, 


' Under the eaſtern empire, the ferula was the emperor's ſcep- 
tre, as is ſeen on divers medals; it conſiſts of a long ſtem or 
ſhank, and a flat ſquare head. The uſe of the ferula is very 
antient among the Greeks, who uſed to call their princes 
vagInxopogear, q. d. Ferula-bearers. | | 
In the antient eaftern church, Ferula or Narthex, ſignified a 

place ſeparated from the church ; wherein the penitents, or 
the catechumens of the ſecond order, called Auſcultantes, 

. &KeonpuaTING, were kept; as not being allowed to enter the 
church. Whence the name of the place; the perſons therein 
being under penance, or hogs : ſub ferula erant eccleſiæ. 


4 FERUL A, 


prelates crozier and ſtaff. It is ſuppoſed to be formed of the 
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uſed for a combination of kindred, to revenge the death of 
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FERULZ, among chirurgeons, called alſo SpII T ERS, are any of their blood, againſt che killer and all hi; race. 
little chips of d Rerent matter; as woods, barks, ff other great enemy. _ "i race, o any 1 
paper, Qc. applied to bones that have been disjointed, when FEUDAL, or FRODAL, of, or belonging to, a fd 10 
they are ſet again. jo X  } We fay, a feudal matter, feudal juriſprudence * t ee, cen 
The bark of the herb fennel- giant, called by ſome, in Latin, | zure, Gc. A feudal lord, in default of fe. lty 8 po 
ferula, was antiently much uſed on this occaſion z whence | from his vaſſal, may ſeize the fruits of the fee, AN 3 - 
the name ferula became common to all. lawyer, called Caravita, has a Latin treatiſe of the te 2 jb 
FESCENNINE ®, in antiquity. Feſcennine verſes were a kind intituled, Prælectiones feodales. Tee wh 
of 'fatirical verſes, full of wanton and obſcene expreſſions, | When once the uſe of fees was thoroughly eſtabliſhes : 3 
ſung, or rehearſed, by the company, at the ſolemnizing of a France, they would needs extend it much farther ; and rn ; ce 
marriage among the ee | all the preat offices of the crown thus became fen 7 1 moſt ths 
The word is borrowed, according to Macrobius, from faſci- the courts of juſtice were drawn in: in order to whic b. r. ng! 
wum, a Charm; the people taking ſuch ſongs to be proper to | Were annexed to certain lands, or revenues, 0 en jon 
drive away witches, or prevent their effect: but its more pro- The deſign of theſe infeodations was, to render the of "1 
| bable origin is from Fe/cennium, a city of Campania, where | | reditary, after the manner of fees, which were now bs ws 0 
„ verſes were firſt uſed. . ſo: and thus the offices of the grand chamberlain th ” 
E, one of the nine honourable ordinaries of the eſcutcheon, | ler, &c. came to be held by hereditary right Jn 5 
which it divides horizontally in the middle, and ſeparates the FE U DATARY, or FeopaTaARY, 4 val or per; oy 
chief from the point. It is ſuppoſed to repreſent a broad gir- | holds of a ſuperior in fee, i.e. on den of ny an who jc 2 
2 — — of honour, ſuch as knights at arms were antiently fealty, and homage, or other ſervice. yielding hin ſpa 
rr ? | : Thee ities, | * 
t poſſeſſes the centre of the eſcutcheon, and contains inn re — N of Germany, are al tot 
breadth one third part thereof. — Thus, he beareth azure, a] F. Daniel obſerves, that Charles VII. forbad the count D-A 1 
fee or, by the name of Eliott. See Tab. Herald. fig. 22. | magnac to call himſelf, in his titles, by the grace of Gole . (6 
"ug N the fee takes up leſs than its proper breadth, it is called | D*Armagnac; ſuch terms, which ſeem to exclude all Pg 5 
3 A. ence, except on God, being an innovati ene to 44 : 
' Fes8E-point is the exact centre of the eſcutcheen. right of the ſovereign, N which had * V — 
It is thus called, as being the point through which the feſſe | any duke, or count, who was a feudatary of an . — 
line is drawn from the two ſides; and, accordingly, it divides} Hiſtoirs de France, t. ii. p. 1162. e got 
the e pp into two equal parts, when the eſcutcheon 1s FEUDBO TE, a recompence for engaging in a feud, or fx by 
＋ parted per feſſe. 4h: gs LY | 2 tion, and for the damages conſequent thereon ; it havin bee _ 
"ESSE-Ways, or in FESSE, denotes things borne after the man-| the cuſtom of antient times, for all the kindred to 3 5 
a 1 a feſſe, i. e. in a line, or range, acroſs the middle of the | their kinſmens quarrels; according to that of Tacitus De Uh — 
5 eld; which the French call en Feſſ.. ; rib. Germanor. Suſcipere tam inimicitias ſeu patris, ſeu pr . Hpf 
arty per FEssE implies parted acroſs the middle of the ſhield, | qui, quam amicitias; neceſſe eff. | Om * 
3 on 8 5 my through the fee point. 8 ron F EUDIST, a lawyer, or doctor learned, or much converſan — 
FE 871 * rench expreſs by one word, coupe, | in feuds, or fees. Du Moulin is reckoned a great feuvi}}, chor 
hd es, among the antients, were feaſt-days, or holi- [FEVER, FxBR1s, in medicine, a diſeaſe, or rather cla 0 gene 
N. 0 diſtineuiſhed BE II diſeaſes, whoſe characteriſtic is, a preternatural heat fe Ame 
uma dutingui the days of the year into feli, pr ofe/i1, through the whole body, or, at leaſt, the principal parts ther 
— e eee 1 2 thoſe 8 to the gods; | of, attended with other ſymptoms oh: ny 
the ſecond were thoſe allowed to men, for the management | Sydenham defines a fever rs | \ . 
of their own affairs; the third were ſhared between the gods | | — to throw o ſome morbide = 92: qudne 
and men. Ak commodes the body.—Quincy defines it an n 15 
The fefti dies, again, were divided, according to Macrobius, locity of the blood; others, a fermentation of the blood a — 
Saturn. c. 16. into ſacrifices; epulæ, or banquets ; ludi, or |, companied with a quick = *afono yawn ooh elle - 
es; and feriæ: ſee FERI, Oc. and the profe/tt into The cauſes of fevers are innumerable; and the diſcaſe exe k : 
oft, 88 comperendini, ſtati, and præliares. See often ariſes in the ſoundeſt bodies, where there was no pie 4 
ES. | | I {| vious morbific appiratusz as cacochymia, plethora, &c. b 7 
F N in logic, one of the moods of ſyllogiſms, | | merely from a change of air, food, A *. alteration int = 
n a ſyllogiſm in feftino, the firſt propoſition is an univerſal | non-naturals.—A fever, Boerhaave obſerves, is an inſeparab cont 
7 A. the _ a particular affirmative ;z and the third, | companion of an infflrmation . 97 | Fm 
. @ particular negative. 5 * The ſymptoms are many: ev ry fever, ariſing from ey "Bi 
2 5 9 : Fee the er s. FeasT, and FESTUM. e with 9 pulſe, r 2 
n 1 el. er DOOR eee 5 heat, at different times, and in different degrees. Whet elf; 
form of 2 garland, or cluſter of ae k te: cage conc 8 intenſe, the fever is acute; where remiſs, it is cal wy 
7 10 * ee a garland; formed | The diſeaſe begins, almoſt always, with a ſenſe of chin h 
It conſiſts of a fring, or collar, of f 3 and, in its progreſs, is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the veicc!) tom, 
1 85 ring, or collar, o flowers, fruits, and leaves, the pulſe: ſo that a too quick contraction of the heart, v.  Phley 
b che ; omewhat biggeſt in the middle, and ſuſpended | an increaſed reſiſtance, or impulſe, againſt the capillaries, full W 
re Bog Arbors N — 1 the main part, niſhes the proper idea of a fever; and the health of the p tous, 
cult n in an arch, two lefſer parts hang perpendi- | 2 wy xe nature chiefly aims at in the r e Eſte 
Ec; EO 8 | | | attendant ſymptoms are, uſually, a laborious and diſturved 1 inter 
5 2 3 is made in imitation of the Aw long | ſpiration ; an uniform, e e dene urine; a parchedne mitt; 
oy * 0 wers, hung by the antients on the doors of their | and drineſs of the tongue, mouth, &c. a clammineſs of I Cintiny 
i 2 ES, c. on feſtival occaſions. 535, Ng "thirſt; and wakefulneſs; and a nauſea againſt evel inter 
n Lok Rey uſed in freezes, and other vacant | thing but thin diluting liquors. = Vf 
Is TY 8 to we led up, and adorned, 6 I From theſe ſymptoms, Dr. Morgan lays it down 35 3” This 
1 in a general ſenſe. See the article FxRAsT. © | ciple, that, in every fever, there is a general obſtruction "AM Cintiny 
8 law. books, is frequently uſed for a general | diminution of the glandular ſecretions; that is, a frre bloo 
youths pag ly 15 1 . 2 were antiently always kept | of N bro: of the blood, which * 3 bn g 
| , . TON OR IH» tinually drained off b 8 i ing the 7 ln 
| TG our chronicles, we read, that in ſuch a year the king | — in, and doſely N it Hats Nos 
— is Feſtum at Wincheſter, Er. that is, he kept a court together with it in the veins and arteries. This he endend Oft 
there at that time: Rex apud Winton, ma imum ſeſtum & con to prove to be the ſtate and condition of the blood in the! whic 
vivium celebravit, tempore natalis Domini, convecatis ibidem | duCtion of a fever, by accounting for all the above · mentio Wl Diary 
of 2 22 totius regni. phænomena from it, as the juſt ad adequate effects of {+ twen 
= 5 5 i => ale tuft of hair growing behind the | cauſe. _— he does this, fee in his Phil. Prin 7 ro 
* a Wr ot N 207, Oc. , | | tis 
Mn 8 where it grows, is called the fet-lack-joint, | The —— indication, in the cure of fevers. i, to ret fever 
Au, he article FogTus. | | the commotion of the blood within the bounds agreeabic „oe 
5 Fronum, the ſame with fief, or fee, See FRE. the end nature had in raifing it, i. e. neither to let it re! ec 
Fevup is alſo uſed, in our antient cuſtoms, for a capital quar-| high, for fear of the Sores Jn Be nor yet keep it to k mac 
OT em, not to be ſatisfied! but with the death of the | for fear of fruſtrating the endeavour of nature: and e It ha 
TY | EE Rm POE, Sort ans to be | ule ing more e the 
Feud, called alſo feida, and faida, in the original German 33 a 5 Sea e of 0 
— guerram, l. e. bellum, war. Lambert writes it feeth; | The cute of fevers, Boerhaave ſummarily comprehens ſtroy 
— aith, it ſignifies capitales inimicitias, or implacable ha- ge, Pong ſharp, irritating, febrile matter. _— incur 
23 ; | : | entor, and initigating the ſymptoms. If nature fee conf 
In Scotland, and the North of England, feud is particularly | the fever 3 heb, it eh of Py lde moderated b) abftine! ick 
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er ar FEVER is that which does not ordinarily hold beyond 
Qs of 1 Wenty-four hours. It is the gentleſt of all fevers ; is fre- 
on LE vp 7 got by too much exerciſe, or other external accidents. 

. oft tis cur by reſt alone, and keeping in bed: if it remain for 
5 40 rey weral days, it is either called a continual ephemera, or ſimple 
agrees“ \ Imochus, © + | 25 | 
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tion commences, and the urine ſeparates, the great danger is 


fevers : on the contrary, a quick, weak, faltering pulſe, how- 


'|t appears, by obſervation, that a frequent letting of blood 
' Froers are of various kinds, denominated and diſtinguiſhed 
continue; their acceſſes, and returns; and their different 
z into eſſential, and ſymptomatic. 


Eſential FEVER is that whoſe primary cauſe is in the blood it 


This is what we abſolutely and properly call a fever. | 
mptematic FEVER is that which ariſes as an accident, or ſymp- 

tom, of ſome other antecedent diſorder ; as an inflammation, | 
| plegmon, eryſipelas, impoſthume, ſmall-pox, pleuriſy, &c. 


 ntermitting : others chooſe to divide them into diary, inter- 


tinual EE V ER is that which gives the patient no reſpite, or 
ntermiſſion; but ſticks to him from its firſt ſeizure, to its 


fc Fever is a flow, durable fever, which extenuates and 


| conſuming the oil of the lamp; then the moiſtute of the 
Wk; and, laſtly, the wick itſelf, But this fever is fre- 


ce bring it on too ſlowly, it muſt be excited by tardiacs, 

omatics, volatiles, &c. The cauſe removed, the ſymptoms | 

f life, it were beſt not to enter into any particular cure 

f; if they be unſeaſonable, or too ſevere, they are each 
be abated with the proper remedies. 

« denham recommends an emetie in the beginning of a fever ; 

or, if it have been then omitted, in any other ſtage thereof; 


a f * 
ally where there is a propenſity to vomiting : for want of 
- of l Larchcea frequently ſucceeds, which is often excerd 


E E V 


| | quently conſidered as of the ſymptomatic, or ſecondary kind, 


ariſing in phthiſes, &c. 


ceaſe of courſe ; and if they can be borne without much dan- |Contenual putrid FE VER is that wherein the texture of the blood 
ger 0 


is rendered ſo lax, or even diſſolved, that its parts, or princi- 
ples, ſeparating, ſome of the principal of them are ſecreted, 
and loft, 

Putrid fevers are frequently conſidered as ſecondary ones, 
ariſing from the diſcharge of putrid, purulent matter, from 
ſome morbid part; as an ulcer in the lungs, tc. They are 
divided into ſimple, and compound, or remitting. 


neh dangerous. After this, he uſes a paregoric ; and the fol- Simple continual putrid FE VER, or a continent F EVER, properly 


wing days, if there be no indication to repeat the veneſec- 
don, nor any diarrhœa, be preſcribes every other day an enema, 
il the twelfth day ; when, matters uſually coming to a criſis, 
te has recourſe to hotter medicines, in order to promote and 
iecelerate it, He adds, that if the diſeaſe proceed well, and 
de fermentation be laudable, there is no occaſion for any phy- 
i: at all. About the fifteenth day, if the urine be found to 
ſeparate and give a ſediment, and the ſymptoms be abated | 
\ cathartic is uſually ordered; left the ſediment, returning in- 
10 the blood again, occaſion a relapſe. Nathing cools the pa- 
tent, and abates the fever, ſo much as a cathartic, after vene- 
uy more acute the fever, the thinner, according to Etmul- 
ler, muſt be the diet. It is no matter, if the patient ſhould faſt 
vr ſeveral days running; for never did feveriſh perſons die of 
hunger: eating always exaſperates the diſeaſe, Emetics, he 
allows the principal pl ce in the cure of all fevers; but, as 
patron of the hot regimen, he aſſigns ſudorifics the ſecond. 
irit of ſal ammoniac, or its ſal volatile, he obſerves, is an 
univerſal febrifuge, and rarely fails : all ſugared things are 
hurtful. | . | 
Hippocrates, in all fevers, preſcribes wines ; Dr. Hancock, 
water, 

do long as the uririe remains crude, that is, does not give a 
ſediment, the patient's caſe is dubious ;3 but when once the co- 


eenerally over. | : 

Among the ſigns of death, the ſame author adds, there is 
none more certain, than a frequent blowing of the noſe, with- 
out any diſcharge of matter. A ſtrong, equable pulſe, with 
deliria, tremors, twitches of the tendons, and other ſymptoms, 
fatal in diſeaſes of the nervous kind, always preſage well in 


ſoever favourable the other ſymptoms may ſeem, infallibly 
eee death at hand. Morton. | 


renders perſons more inclinable to fevers. 
from the particulay cauſes that produce them ; the time they 


ſmptoms,—The moſt general and genuine diviſion of fevers, 


elf; and which does not ariſe as an effect, or ſymptom, from 
any other diſeaſe in the ſolids, or other parts. | 


hence it is peculiarly denominated inflammatory, eryſipela- 
tous, purulent, vario'ous, or pleuritic fever. | 
Eſential fevers are generally diſtinguifhed into continued, and 


nitting, continent, and continued. 


final perio 1. 


Ibis is ſubdivided into putrid, and not putrid. [4 
inn FEvER not putrid is that wherein the parts of the 
lod are not ſo diſſolved, and broken, as to give occaſion for 
ite principal parts thereof to be ſecreted ; or that, wherein 
rag is not any diſcharge of putrid, purulent matter into the 


Of this there are two kinds ; the diary, and ſynochus to 


which ſome add, the hefic. 


rMiClates the body by inſenſible degrees. | 

h as three ſtages : the firſt, while it conſumes the 3 of 
e body; the ſecond, when it exhauſts the fleſby ſubſtance 

Of its bumidity z and the third, when it lays hold of, and de- 

, 998, the ſolids themſelves ; in which laſt ſtage it is reputed 

"curable. Its effect is ſomewhat like that of a flame; firſt 


o 


La 


| 


ſo called, by the Greeks, uro &, is that which continues 
uniformly from firſt to laſt, without any fits, or periods, of 
exaſperation and remiſſion of heat, and the other ſymptoms. 
Willis divides the putrid fever into four ſtadia, or ſtages : 
the beginning, which is attended with a chilneſs, ſhivering, 
wearineſs, thirſt, wakefulneſs, pain in the head and loins, nau- 
ſea, and vomiting: the increaſe, wherein the former ſymptoms 
are heightened, with the addition of deliria, convulſive mo- 
tions, foulneſs of the mouth, and high, turbid urine, without 
any laudable ſediment, or hypoſtaſis: the ſtate, which contains 
the criſis, which in this diſeaſe is much what the paroxyſm is 
in intermittents for as that returns at certain hours, ſo do the 


critical motions, in continued fevers, happen on the fourth, 


fifth, fixth, or ſeventh day. 


The laſt ſtage is the declenſion; which ends either in reco- 
very, or death. | 


Theſe fevers are ſubdivided into burning, and flow. 


Ardent, or burning FEvER, called, by the Greeks, xavs®, is a 


very acute fever, attended with a vehement heat, intolerable 
thirſt, a dry cough, delirium, and other violent ſymptoms. 

It frequently kills on the third or fourth day, and rarely ex- 
ceeds the ſeventh. It often goes off, in an hæmorrhage, on 
the third or fourth day; which, if it prove too ſparing, is uſu- 
ally fatal. Sometimes it goes off by ſtool, vomiting, &c: and 
ſometimes it ends in a peripneumony. nt 


To the claſs of burning fevers are reducible, the ligyriaz 92 
ſades, elodes, &c. IS 


i 


The lipyria is a burning fever, wherein the heat is very in- 


_ within- fide, and, at the ſame time, the external parts are 
cold. 


The aſfſodes is a burning fever, attended with great inquiet- 


The principal of theſe are, the catarchal, attended with a ca- 


tarrh, cough, hoarſeneſs, &c. and the ſcorbutic fever, into 
which acute fevers, and ſometimes intermittent kinds, dege- 
nerate. To this daſs are alſo reducible, - - SLOTS om 


Colliguative FEvERs, wherein the whole body is conſumed and 


emaciated in no long time; the ſolid parts, with the fat, &c. 


melted down, and carried off by a diarrhcea, ſweat, urine, 


Remitting FEVER, called, alſo, a continual | fever, TUE, and 


a compound continual fever, is that which continues ſome time, 
without any gradual mcreaſe of heat; yet is liable to alternate 

fits of remiſſion and aggravation ;. either ſtated and periodical, 

A ↄ· 5 8 | 

Of this there are divers kinds, denominated from the periods 

of returning; as the remitting, continual quotidian, continual 

tertian, continual gunrtan, &c. which are only a continued 


fever, - whoſe accefſes, or ſeverer fits, return every Cay or 
ay. 


every other day; or every third day; or every fourth 
Some enumerate divers other more complicated continual f2- 
vers : as the double or triple quotidian, which has two or three 
paroxyſms every day; the double or triple tertain, or quartan, 
which have two or three every third or fourth day; the ſemi- 
tertian, by the Greeks called nw/p:74:@, which conſiſts of a 
continual, and two intermitting fevers, of different kinds; 
vis. a guotidian, and tertian : the patient, beſide a continual 
| fon, having an extraordinary fit every day; and every other 
ay two. de 1 5 | $ 
Others divide the remitting, cure xn, or compound continual 
fever, into ſimple, and ſpurious. , © 
The imple remitter returns regularly, and is only diftinguiſhe1 
from an intermitter, in that the feveriſh heat, in the interval; 
of this latter, is never quite extinguifhed ; and that the par- 


. oxyſms do not begin with ſo much chilneſs and horror, and 


o off in profuſe ſweats. © 
he ſpurious remitter is attended with grievous ſymptoms int 
the neryous kind, reſembling thoſe of the rheumatiſm, cholic, 
leuriſy, and other inflammatory and ſpafmodic diſeaſes; be- 
fide immoderate exeretions, vomitings, diarrhœa's, &e. 
whence its returns are uncertain, and variable. DNS. 


The 


＋ 


laborious ſhort breath, obſtinate 
euch, e ie, 
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8. The {ample rarely, if ever, kills; the ſpurious, frequenſly: 


ſometimes it degenerates into a malignant ov; e. 


The firſt is cured with the cortex peruv. almoſt as infalli- | 


bly as an intermitter; the febrile ferment being much the 
\ fame in both: and the ſame medicine is found almoſt a ſure, 
though not ſo ſpeedy a remedy of the ſpurious, if properly ap- 
plied. * , % 
Intermitting FEVER is that which ceaſes, and returns again, al- 
ternately, at ſtated periods; and is called, alſo, an ague. | 
In this kind, cold and heat, ſhivering and ſweating, ſucceed 
. each other; the paroxyſms are attended with ſickneſs, nau- 
ſea's, vomitings, head-ach, pain in the back and loins, &c. 
the paroxyſas are acute, but the diſeaſe uſually more or leſs 
chronical. | a 5 
No- ody was ever killed by an intermitting fever, except in 
the firſt ſtage of the paroxyſm, during the ſhivering cauſed 
by the oppreſſion of the ſpirits; but when the diſeaſe becomes 


of a very old ſtanding, it ſometimes degenerates into other fa- | 


tal ones. : 

As to the cure, it is found, by abundant obſervations, that 
neither bleeding, nor emetics, nor cathartics, nor any other 
remedy adminiſtered during the fit, avail any thing. A juſt 
doſe of vinum benediftum, three hours before the paroxyſm, 

Morton affures us, has often cured it: antimonium diaphore- 
ticum, a little before the paroxyſm, has ſometimes had the like 

effect; and ſalt of wormwood is commended, on the ſame 
occaſion. Dolæus mentions lapis lazuli, taken in ſpirit of 
wine before the fit, as admirable. 2 
Several bitters, as carduus benedictus, gentian root, camomile- 
flowers, the pulvis febrifugus, c. were much valued before 
the invention of the cortex peruv. but that bark has almoſt 


- thrown them all out of uſe; being, by the general conſent of 


phyſicians, allowed a ſpecific for intermitting fevers, in all 
_ ſeaſons, ages, and conſtitutions. . card ary 
Intermitting fevers are of diverſe kinds: as the | 
Duotidian FEvER, where the paroxyſm returns every day. 
Donble quotidian, which returns twice in twenty-four hours, 
Tertian FeEveR, which only returns every other day; which, 
again, is either legitimate, or ſpurious. 1 Shs 
e legitimate tertian only 
by an abſolute intermiſſion. 3 
Tbe ſpurious tertian exceeds twelve hours, and ſometimes 
holds eighteen, or twenty. - _ 
Double tertian is that which returns twice every other day. 
Ihe name double tertian is alſo uſed where the fever returns 
every day, like a, quotidian, only at different times of the 


day ; the third fit anſwering to the time of the firſt, the fourth 


to that of the ſecond, Sc. [ad _* i 
Quartan FEVER is that which only returns every third day, 
leaving two days intermiſſion between every two fits. 
Double quartan is that which has two fits every fourth day. 
Ihe ſame name is alſo given to a fever which returns two 
days ſucceſſively, only leaving one day's intermiſſion. | 
Triple guartan. fever is that which has three fits every fourth 
day, or that which returns every day, like a quotidian, only 
at different ſeaſons of the day; the fourth fit anſwering to the 


„ 


time of the firſt, the fifth to the ſecond, &c. 


There are alſo intermitting fevers, which only return every | 


fifth day, or every ſixth, or every ſeventh, and at other inter- 


Fa. © 


* 


vals. F | 
Laſtly, There are ſome extraordinary. ſpecies of fevers, not 
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| eruptiue, and peftilential ever. | | 
Malignant FE vERs are thoſe wherein the uſual regular ſymptoms 
do not appear (nature being oppreſſed with the malignity of 


pain about the ſtomach, and præcordia; a livid complexion, 
with the face much disfigured, c. and ſometimes effloreſ- 
cences on the ſkin, . i 
Some authors, from micraſcopical obſervations, affirm, that, 
jn all malignant fevers, the blood is ſo corrupted, that ſwarms 
of little worms are generated therein, which occaſion moſt of 
. the ſymptoms, : 8 * 101 32 r | 
In all malignant fevers the blood is too fluid. Blood-letting 
has here no place; emetics do well at firſt, afterwards ſudo- 
rifics and alexipharmics: bliſters axe commended, in the pro- 


: preſs of the diſeaſe. 
Eruptive FeveRs are 
mon to other fzyers, have their eriſes attended with cutaneous 

eruptions. Such are thoſe. of the ſmall-pox, meaſles, the pe- 
„ techial, the purple or: ſcarlet fever, and the miliary fever : 
the other ſymptoms are, a grievous oppreſſion of the breaſt, 


waking, ſpaſms, fore throat, 
LABELED... 3.54 


e/lilential Fevers are acute, contagious, and mortal, diſ- 
eaſes, Some will have the fever to be the diſeaſe, or plague, 
itſelf; others only account it a ſymptom of the, plague. See 
„ a | 
Prtechial FeveR is a malignant feuer, wherein, beſide the other 

ſymptoms, on the fourth, or, more frequently, on the ſeventh 


holds twelve hours, and is followed 1 


reducible to any of the fore · mentioned claſſes; as malignant, | 


+ +. the febrile matter), but other foreign ſymptoms ariſe: as a 


rn | 
thoſe which, beſide the ſymptoms com- 


FEUILLANS, an order of religious, cloathed j 


'FEUILLE de ſcie, in heraldry, expreſſes that an ordinar 


FEWEL, or Furr, in philoſophy, the pabulum of fire, gr 


2, Coals, whether vegetable, or animal; as being little elſe, 


5, The fat and dung of animals, dried. 


FIBRA auris. See the article EAR. PEEL 

FIBRE, in anatomy, a ſimilar part of the animal body, called 
an animal body: fo that the fibres are the ſtamen, or matte 
nous, or fleſhy, nervous, tendincus, and ofſeous, or honey : of ond 


Fibres, again, are divided, with reſpect to their ſituation, i 


— 


Nervous FIRR Es are the minute threads, whereof the nerves d 


* 


the cerebrum, cerebel 


ſpirit, from the brain, throughout the body. « 


„ & A 


—— 


day, petechiæ, or red ſpots, like flea- bites, appear 
the breaſt, ſhoulders, and abdomen : the ſpots afterward 

paler, then yellow, and fo diſappear. When they — [ns 
or black, they uſually prove fatal. wid, 


This fever is contagious, and often epidemical. It; 
much as thoſe juſt mentioned. t is treated 


3 chiefly, on 


n White, and 


going bare- foot; who live under the ſtrict obſervance of the 


rule of St. Bernard. | 
The name was occaſioned, by a reform of the order of Be 
nardins, firſt made in the abby of Feuillans, a village Y 
five leagues diſtant from Thoulouſe, by the ſieur B 
was abbot thereof in 1589. 

It was approved of by pope Sixtus V. and the popes Clement 
VII, and Paul V. granted it its particular ſuperiors, Kite 
Henry II. founded a convent of Feuillans in the Fauxhgu;? 
St. Honore, at Paris. "2 
There are alſo monaſteries of nuns, who follow the fame re. 
form, called Feuillantines. 


in France, 


feſſe, pale, or the like, is indented only on one fide; i pad 


it then looks like the leaf of a ſaw, as the French phraſe in. 
ports, 


whatever receives and retains fire, and is conſumed, or ken- 
dered inſenſible, thereby. 8 
Pure fire, if left to itſelf, would diſperſe, and diſappear: te 
preſerve it, it is neceſſary there be ſome Fuel, to ſuſtain an 
keep it together. | 

The only proper fuel, known in all nature, is oil, commonly 
called ſulphur: and all bodies, whether vegetable, foſſil, or 
animal, are only inflammable, as they contain oil in them, 
Oil feeds and ſuſtains fire by virtue of its ramoſe, tenacious 
particles, which are diſpoſed to be put into a moſt vehement, 
rotatory motion, before they will let each other go. But, þ 
this rotatory motion, the fire, at length, breaks and commi- 
nutes the ramoſe particles of the Fuel; till, ceaſing to cohere, 
they are no longer able to ſuſtain the fire. | 

In the popular ſenſe of the word, fuel is any body, which 
contains this pabulum, or oil, in ſuch quantity, as to fit it ſo 
lieh, / | 3 

Such, 10, Are dry, or green, vegetables, eſpecially tho 
abounding in oil; as the reſinous and balſamic woods, 


but the oily part of the vegetable, or animal, purged of the 
ſalt, water, Sc. ſo that © hy TR a are, the better, 

39, Foſſil and bituminous earths, as turf and peat, which aud 
a fatty earth, dug out of the ground. _ 
4*, All mineral ſulphur, whether pure, or mixed with cart 
ſtone, &c, | 
And, 6, The productions of chemiſtry, which are eith 
coals, or oil, or oily bodies; as inflammable ſpirits, produced 
by fermentation, putrefaction, &c. 19 


alſo, filament; and, when very ſmall, fibrilla, or capiia 
ment, SITES ö . + 8 2 . . , 
A fibre is a long, flender, white thread; which, being vary 
ouſly interwove, er wound up, forms the various ſolid parts 


of the animal. 


Anatomiſts uſually diſtinguiſh four kinds of fibres; viz. cn 


or other of which all the other parts conſiſt. Sec FLESH 
NtRve, TenDon, Bone, MusCLE, and SENSATION: 


direct, or longitudinal, which proceed in right lines; % u 
which cut, or go acroſs, the former, at right angles; and d 
ligue, which interſect, or croſs, them at unequal angles. 
Some anatomiſts reduce the animal fibres to two ſpecies; 
muſcular, or motive; and nervous, or ſenſitive. 


112 


compoſed, They ariſe from the medulla of the brain, 2 oy 
does from the cortex, and that, again, from the laſt fineſt n. 
mifications of the carotid and vertebral arteries: fo that, 
probable, theſe nerves are, in reality, only continuations0 
thoſe arteries. Kae 3 1 
From every point of the cortex there ariſes a fine, medu 
fibrilla : theſe, uniting in their progreſs, form the medu 10 
Aux and oblongata; and fibrille auf 
from each point of theſe again, form the ſpinal macro, 
From the medullary ſubſtance of all theſe parts, ariſe 75 N 
which are combinations, or aſſemblages, of a numbet o 0 
minute medullary fibres incloſed, after they are got out 0 * 
cranium, in a common membrane, or coat, from the pi 


1 g 


«. : | If 
ter: and it is probable, that, to each nerve, there Concur/, | 


| from all three; as, alſo, that theſe fibres are ſo many, * 


low tubuli, or canals, for the conveyance 
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Muſe 


[4 


ular FIiRRES are thoſe whereof the muſcles, or fleſhy parts 
N the body are compoſed. Every muſcle is diviſible into 
ef Iſs ones; and theſe into others, {till leſs, beyond all 


imagination The laſt and ſmalleſt are the muſcular 
res; which whether or no they be veſicular, is ſome 


veſtion. | 


Now, there are nerves propagated to every muſcle, and dif- | 


tributed through the body thereof; ſo that there is no aſſign- 
ible point wherein there is not ſomewhat of a nerve. Add, 
that all the nerves here diſappear ; and that in other parts of 
the body, the extremities of the nerves are expanded into 
membranes. It is therefore probable, that the muſcular 
res are only continuations of the nervous ones. 

The animal fibres have different properties; ſome are ſoft, 
fexible, and a little elaſtic: and theſe are either hollow, like 


mall pipes; or ſpongious, and full of little cells, as the | 


nervous and fleſhy fibres above-mentioned, 

Others are more ſolid, flexible, and endowed with a ſtrong 
elaſticity, or ſpring ; as the membranous and cartilaginous 
bres, | | 


bones. | 
Of all theſe, ſome again are very ſenſible, and others wholly 


(eflitute of ſenſe : ſome ſo very ſmall, as not to be eaſily per- 
ceived; and others, on the contrary, ſo big, as to be plainly 


ſeen ; and moſt of them, when examined with a microſcope, | 


appear to be compoſed of ſtill ſmaller fbrillz. 


Theſe fibres firſt conſtitute the ſubitance of the bones, car- | 


tilages, ligaments, membranes, nerves, veins, arteries, 
and muſcles, And again, by the various texture, and dif- 
ferent combination, ot ſome or all of theſe parts, the more 
compound organs are framed ; ſuch as the lungs, ſtomach, 


Iver, legs, and arms, the ſum of all which make up the | 


The great property of fibres, is elaſticity, or a power of con- 


tration, after the diſtractile force is removed; upon the 


knowlege of which that of the animal mechaniſm greatly | 


depends. 


Jo underſtand this, it may be obſerved, that any membrane 
or veſſel may be divided into very ſmall fibres, or threads; 


and that theſe threads may be drawn out into a very con- 


lderable length, without breaking; and that when ſuch ex- 
ternal force is removed, they will again reſtore themſelves | 


to their proper dimenſions. It is farther alſo manifeſt, that 
tis property is preſerved to them by a convenient moiſture ; 
becauſe if one of thoſe threads be dried,. it immediately loſes 
it; ſo that upon the application of any force to ſtretch it, 


it will break; its lying ſoaked in liquor too much will, on | 


tie other hand, render it flaccid, and deſtroy all its power of 
reftitution, when diſtended. EE 

Now ſome hints of that configuration of parts, upon which 
this property depends, Dr. 83 may be had 
from the contrivance and properties of a ſyringe; with the 
reaſon why it is ſo difficult to draw back the embolus, when 
the pipe is ſtopped ; and the neceſſity of any liquor's following 
i, wherein the pipe is immerſed. | 


All that is receſſary thereto, is, that the embolus be ſo exactly 
«apted to the inner ſurface of the barrel, as to prevent any | 


ar paſſing between them, when it is drawn up: it matters 
Not what figure the barrel is of, ſo that the embolus be well 
fitted to it. A caſe of ſyringes therefore might be contrived, 


mherein every barrel may alſo ſerve as an embolus to the | 


exterior one, which immediately includes it. 

this manner it is not difficult to imagine a continued ſeries 
a particles, ſo. put together, that they may be moved, and 
daun upon one another, without ſuffering the air imme- 


Utely to enter into the interſtices made by their diſtraction; 
whereupon as ſoon as that force, which drew them, is re- 


moved, they will, for the very ſame reaſon as the embolus of 
a ſyringe, ruſh up again into their former contacts, | 

As ſuppoſe AB (Tab. Nat. Hiſt. fig. 23.) two particles 
touching one another in : J, and C D two others, covering 
the oppoſite ſides of their contacts. It is alſo to be ſuppoſed, 


at on the other. ſides they are covered with other particles | 


in the ſame manner, as by CD, fo that the places of their 


"ntatts are on all ſides covered from the air, or the inſinu- 


"on of any fluid body. | 
berg AB by an external force, greater than that of their 
eſton, be drawn from each other, as far as GI and HE 


8 24.); as ſoon as that force is removed; they will again | 


,ninto their former contacts in ef (fig. 23.) z that is, if the 
. not fo far ſeparated as to rk Vas —_— ſurfaces 4 
oincide 
ee interpoſe, and prevent their reunion: ſo that by this 
re ance, ſo much of A and B as is incloſed by other ſur- 
= wg particles, is as the embolus of a ſyringe, and the par- 
8 pg. oundin them as. its barrel, And therefore when A 
"a — diſtracted from their contacts in e, it will be with 
e ifficulty 3 and when the diſtracting force is taken away, 


they wi , MY a | 
1 22am run into their former contacts; juſt as the 


Ni wr of a ſyringe, and for the ſame reaſog. 
5 8c contended, that this muſt exactly be the con- 
11 85 fibre, but only ſomething like this; whereby 

01. ces of the interior orders are covered by the ex- 

Ne be, CHAB. | 


with Cand D; for then the air, or circumambient 


1 d ſort are hard and inflexible; as the fibres of the 


terior in ſuch a manner, that when the thread is diſtended; 
that 1s, when its conſtituent parts are drawn from their 
tranſverſe contacts, neither the air, nor any other external 


fluid, can get between them, ſo as to hinder their reunion as 
ſoon as ſuch force is withdrawn; that is, if their diſtraction, 


as was before ſaid, be not ſo far as to bring their tranſyerſe 


ſurfaces to a coincidence with one another; for then the 
x fluid will interpoſe, that is, the thread will be 
Droke. 


But beſides this peculiar arrangement of a determinate ſet of 


particles to compoſe the main ſubſtance of an animal fibre, 


endowed with the properties above-mentioned ; it ſcems not 
at all unreaſonable to conjecture, that into their compoſition 
there allo enters a common capſula, or covering, which aſſiſts 
in the wrapping up, and holding together, thoſe faſciculi, or 
aſſemblages of particles already deſcribed ; not much unlike 
the perioſtium of the bones; the contexture of which co- 
vering, reſembling that of a net, cannot any ways hinder 
either the tranſverſe, or longitudinal diſtractions of the other 


parts. | | 


Suppoſing this, then, the contexture of a fibre, it will be ne- 


ceſſary to conſider, what farther requiſites are needſul to put 


them into that ſtate, which they are in, in a living body; to 
ſhew how they are maintained in continual motion; and what 
are the conſequences of it. | EL 
And, 1“, It is neceſſary to take notice, that all the F#bres in 
a living body are in a ſtate of diſtention ; that is, they are 
drawn out into a greater length than they would be in, if ſe- 
parated from the part, and taken out ot the body; which is 
demonſtrable upon any ſolutio continui, as in the tranſverſe 
diviſion of a nerve, or artery ; for immediately the divided 
parts run up, and leave a great diſtance between them ; and 
the fluids contained between them, upon ſuch contraction, are 


. ſqueezed out. This alſo ſhews, that their natural diſtractions 


are owing to ſome fluids being propelled into the veſſel; which 
they compoſe, with a force greater than their endeavours of 
reſtitution, ſo far as to obtain a cloſe contact of all their tranſ- 
verſe ſurfaces ; but yet leſs than that which is neceſſary to 
diſtrat them, ſo as to bring them into a coincidence ; for 
then the veſſels would break. 


20, This ſtate of diſtraction muſt neceſſarily leave vacuola be- 


_ 


4, W 


tween all the tranſverſe ſurfaces; as between GI and HK (in 
fig. 24.) which may be repreſented by the ſeveral ſeries's of 
particles (fig. 25.); which vacuola will continue as long as the 
longitudinal ſurfaces of the component parts continue ſo 
cloſe to one another, as to prevent the inſinuation of any fo- 
reign matter, how ſubtle ſoever, between them. 55 

For the ſame reaſon therefore, as when the embolus of a 
ſyringe is drawn, and the pipe is ſtopped; there muſt be con- 
tinually a niſus reſtituendi, or an endeavour of contraction. 
There is alſo this farther neceſſity of their being continued in 
a ſtate of diſtraction; becauſe if they were cloſely to touch 
one another in all parts, they could not be put into, and con- 
tinue in, thoſe, undulatory motions, which they are always in, 


in a living body, without being altered in their figures amd 


contextures. . | | 
3®, It being manifeſt, that all animal fbres are continued by 


the perpetual ſucceſſive impulſe of the fluids, in ſuch undu- 


latory motions ; belides this neceſſity of their diſtraction, they 


muſt alſo neceſſarily be continually moiſtened with ſome con- 


venient fluid; becauſe otherwiſe their continual attritions 


_ againſt one another would wear them out, as well as render it 


difficult to move them : the fluid alſo, for this purpoſe, mult be 


very ſoft and ſubtile, becauſe otherwiſe it could not inſinuate 
itſelf into all the interſtices of the fibres, without ſo far ſepa- 


rating their parts, as is inconſiſtent with that contexture and 
mechaniſm here laid down. 5 

V pon this view there ariſes a very natural explication of ſeveral 
terms, much uſed by mechanical writers ; ſuch as diſtraction, 


contraction, vibration, undulation, tonic motion, concuſſion, 


relaxation, corrugation, and elaſticity of the ſolids; all which 


ate but different ways of expreſſing the various modifications 


and diſpoſitions of thoſe machinulz, whereof all the fibres are 
compoſed. 3 8 
Thus much being granted of the contexture of a fibre, and 


the requiſites for its office, it is to be conſidered, how it comes 


firſt to be ſet in motion, and by what mechaniſm that motion 
is afterwards carried on. Suppoſe then the fibre (fig. 25.) in 
ſuch a ſtate of diſtraction, as before-mentioned  1t is certain 
by. reg. 2. that in all its parts there is a niſus reſtituendi: 
where, then, any external impulſe is made againſt it from R 
to 8, ſucceſſively, thruſting it from P towards Q, it is cer- 
tain, that againſt 1, for inſtance, the thread will be more diſ- 


tracted than in any other part; and thereby will there be a 


greater endeayour of reſtitution. And therefore the impulſe 
paſting, on towards 8, all the conſtituent machinulæ, 1, 2, 3, 
Nl ſucceſſively move one after another. | 

To make this matter ftill more plain, let a portion of an 
attery be repreſented by fig. 26. through which the blood is 


continually propelled in a direction parallel to its axis : no- - 


thing is more certain, than that if it were not for the re- 


. ſiſtance of the ſides of the artery at E, F, the blood ſettin 
out at A, B, would go on by the pricked lines C, D; and 
che artery 


therefore it cannot but ſtrike againſt the ſides of 


4G. | at 


at E, F, and diſtract them there more, than any-where 
elſe; whereby their endeavours of reſtitution will be there 
the greateſt : and therefore, when the impulſe of the blood 
has raiſed them to a certain meaſure, wherein their endea- 
vours of reſtitution will exceed the impulſe which raiſed or 
diſtracted them, their contractile powers will draw them again 
into the ſame dimenſions; and conſequently the blood will 
be thruſt forward into the next ſection of the artery, and ſo 
on ſucceſſively from one to another, through the whole courſe 
of its circulation; the contractign of one ſection of an artery 
being the true cauſe of the blood's impulſe againſt, and raiſing 
the next, ; | 
-FiBRE is alſo applied, in phyſics, to thoſe long, fine parts, or 
threads, whereof- other natural bodies are compoſed, and 
which prevent their being friable or brittle, | 
Trees, plants, and fruits, have their fibres, or capillaments ; 
which are modifications of their woody ſubſtance, penetrating 
and terminating in the parenchyma, or pith. 
In the common ſenſe, fibre is chiefly applied to the ſlender ca- 
pillary roots of plants. FI FE | 
Kepler even gives fibres to the ſtars ; and explains ſeveral of 
their motions from the ſituation of their fibres. 
FIBRILLA V, alittle fibre, or capillament. See FiBRE. 
* The word is a diminutive of fhra. Each fibre is diviſible 
into a number of leſſer threads, called fbrillæ. 
FIBULA, in anatomy, one of the bones of the leg, called alſo 
' Perone, Sura, and Focile minus. —See Tab. Anat. FOR 
3. n. 24. 24. fig. 7. n. 27. 27. 5 
5,3 fibula is the — and ande of the two bones of the 
leg; and yet, notwithſtanding its being more expoſed, and its 
being much weaker, than the inner bone, or tibia, it is not ſo 
often broken, as being more pliant and flexible; whence the 
tibia often breaks, leaving the fibula intire. 


* 


The fibula is joined or articulated with the tibia, at both ends, 


| 


by a kind of cloſe arthrodia. It is divided into three parts: the | 


upper, which is a round head, terminating a little below the 
knee, and receiving a lateral protuberance of the tibia into 
a ſmall ſinus, by which the articulation of this part is ef- 
fected. The middle is very flender, long, and triangular, 
like the tibia, but ſomewhat more irregular. The lower 
part is received into a ſinus of the tibia, and then ſhoots 
out into a large proceſs, called the Malleolus internus, or in- 


ner ankle: it is a little hollow on the inſide, to give liberty] 


for the aſtragalus to move ; and a little convex on the out- 
fide, that it may have the more ſtrength, to retain the aſtra- 
us. 8 

| e tibia and fibula only touch at the two extremes, like 
the radius and ulna: the ſpace between them is filled up 
with a firong membranous ligament, which ties them toge- 
ther, and ſtrengthens the articulation. | 
+ FinuLa, in ſurgery, an inſtrument in uſe among the antients, 
for the cloſing of gaping wounds. 1 | 
Celſus ſpeaks of the fibula, as to be uſed when the wound was 
ſo patent as not eaſily to admit of being ſewed. | 
Authors are ſomewhat at a loſs as to the form of the antient 
ſibulæ. Guido ſays, they were iron circles, or ſemicircles, 


bent back wards both ways; the hooks whereof, being faſtened | 


on both ſides to the wound, anſwered exactly to each other: 
but, as this muſt have been an inſupportable pain to the pa- 
tient, this deſcription is generally ſet aſide. | 
- Fallopius, SanRorius, and others, take the word fibula to 
have ſignified, in reality, no more than the ſewing up of the 
wound with a needle and thread, as uſed at this day. 
FIBULAUS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the leg, called 
Peronæus primus. See PERON RUS. 1 
FIC Us, a kind of fleſhy excreſcence, growing ſometimes on 


the eye, or eyebrows, or chin; but more uſually on the anus, | 


or at the fingers ends. 
It is alfo called Sycoſis, Sycoma, Ficatio, Ficoſus tumor, and 
AHari ſca. See Supplement, article Ficus. | 
FICHANT *, Figens, a French term, uſed in fortification : 

thus, a flank fichant, or a line of defence fichant, is a place, 


whence the thots made do not only raſe the oppoſite face to |. 


be defended, but alſo enter within it. 
FT he word is formed of fcher, to ſtick a thing in, 
FICHE“, in heraldry. See FiTCHEE.. | 
FICTION, See FABLE. 3 
FIDDLE. See the article VIOLI. N | | 
FIDE-Juss ox, in the civil law, is a ſurety ; or one that obliges 
himſelf in the ſame contract with a principal, for the greater 
ſecurity of the creditor, or ſtipulator. OWE ee 
 FIDEI-Commissum, in the Roman law, the appointing of 
an heir, or bequeathing a legacy to a perſon, on this con- 
dition, that he ſurrender the inheritance or legacy to an- 


* 


is an inheritance left in truſt with any one, for the uſe of 
another. | | 


Fidei- Commi ſſa were much uſed among the Romans. In the | 


French law the thing is become odious; as being, ordinarily, 
no other than an expedient in favour of perfons to whom the 
laws forbid any thing to be given. In order to this, ſome 
truſty friend is choſen to be made legal heir, under a tacit 


FIDICINALES, in anatomy, a name 


| FIELD, Campus, in antiquity, is frequent! 


| to his own uſes :—but after the expulſion of the kings, the 


alſo | 


| FIERI facies, a judicial writ, which lies at all times within 


other perſon, for whom the ſame is originally meant: or, it | 


tated by law. But of later times the ſam 
come in uſe with regard to perſons capah 
to whom the teſtator, for particular reaſons 
leave the inheritance directly. | 

As it happened, that the fidei-commiſſicners did not al, 
fully reſtore what was truſted to them, Auguſtus tog 
meaſures to oblige them thereto: to this en 
erected, whoſe buſineſs was reſtrained to the 
fidet-commiſſions. Inſt. lib. ii. tit. 23. 

As a teſtament was null without the inſtitution of an h. 
and it frequently happening, that the fidei- commi ſioner i 
to accept the truſt, upon which the teſtament ſell 
ground; to engage ſomebody to accept it out of the con 
deration of advantage, the Pegaſian ſenatus- conſultum 2 


that the fidei-commiſſioner ſhould be at liberty to retai a 
of the fidet- commiſſum. V ann a fourth 


e expedient has 
1 of inheritins . 
does Not care ty 
7 faith. 

proper 
0 a prætor Was 
ingle matter of 


elr 
efuſeg 
to the 


given to ſeveral 
of the fingers, called alſo Lumbricales, See Luu — 


manus. | | 
FIEF, the fame with feud, or fee, See FRE. 
FIELD, in agriculture, a piece of land incloſed, and ft 


tillage, to bear corn, hay, &c. for 


uſed for | 
place, or ſquare in a city, &c. f fo. 
Such were the field of Mars, Campus Martius 
Flora, Campus Florz, in Rome; and the feld of Mar 
Campus Maii, among our anceſtors, &c. See Caupus ; 
FIELD of Mars was denominated from a temple of that deity 
built therein: it was the ſcene, or place, of the aflemblie 
called Comitia, Tarquin the Proud at length appropriated it 


2 


3 and feld | of 


' conſuls Brutus and Collatinus reſtored it 
again, for aſſemblies and elections. 
Originally it was no more than a meadow on the banks ofthe 
Tiber, where horſes grazed, and the Roman youth pete 
exerciſed to war. But it was afterwards erected into a may. 
nificent ſquare, adorned with ſtatues, &c. : 

FiELD of Flora was the place, where the laws, «did, nt 

conſtitutions, were publiſhed. — 

For FIELD of May, ſee Campus Mai. 

FiELD, in heraldry, is the ſurface, or face of the ſhield, « 

eſcutcheon ; thus called, as containing the atchievementz an 

tiently acquired in the field of battle. 

The field is the ground whereon the colours, bearing 

metals, furs, charges, &c. are repreſented. In blazoning 

coat, we always begin with the field: he bears ſable, &. 

Among the more modern heralds, field is leſs frequently ue 

than ſhield, or eſcutcheon. | 

FIELD of a painting, &e. is more uſually called the gram 

thereof. See GROUND, 

FiELD, in war, the place where a battle was fought. - Thi 

general remained maſter of the field of battle. — 

Cloje FIELD, was antiently a place. incloſed, or railed in with 

barrier, for juſts and tournaments to be performed in, 

FIELD Colours are ſmall flags about a foot and a half (qu 

which are carried along with the quarter - maſter- genen f 

marking out the ground for the ſeveral ſquadrons and lu 

talions of an army. See FLA. | 

FIELD Pieces are ſmall cannon, uſually carried along with 2 

army in the field : ſuch as three pounders, minions, {ke 

ſix pounders, demi-culverins, and twelve pounders ; wi 
being light and ſmall, are eaſily carried. | | 

FEI D Staff, is a ſtaff carried by the gunners: it is av 

the length of a halbert, having a ſpear at the end, vi 

on. a” fide has ears ſcrewed on, like the cock of à ma 
ock. | | 

In theſe the gunners ſcrew lighted matches, 

arming the field Staffs. 


to the public uſs 


- 


when they are 
| command; which is called, See L 
STOCK. | 
FIELD Worts, in fortification, are thoſe thrown up by a1 
in the beſieging of a fortreſs ; or elſe by the belieged, u 
fence of the place. Such are the fortifications of camps, 
of highways, &c. - 2 
Elyfian FIELD. See ELvs1AN fields. 


year and day, for him that hath recovered in an achon 
debt and damages: it is directed to the ſheriff, command 
him to levy the debt and damages on him, againk whom! 
recovery was had. | 1 = 
FIFTEENTH, Decina guinta, or Quinieme, an d 
tribute, or impolition of money, laid upon an) cih 
rough, or other town, through the realm; not by the f 
or upon this or that man, but in general upon the whok 
or town. ta | T 
It is fo called, becauſe amounting to a Afton? pry 
which the city hath been valued at of old; or i | 


part of every man's perſonal eſtate, according to? 


valuation, „ | | 4 1 
This was impoſed by parliament, and every town pry | 


realm knew what a fifteenth for themſelves 2 4 
becauſe it is always the ſame : whereas the ſubſich, 11 
| raiſed of every particular man's lands, or goods, 9 


i 


agreement, to deliver the inheritance to the perſon incapaci- 
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be uncertain. 
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The fflemth ſeems to have been a rate, antiently Jaid 

on every town, according to the land or circuit belonging 
7 . Camden mentions many of theſe fifteenths in his Bri- 
-4 vis. pag. 171. Bath geldabat pro viginti hidis, quando 
1355 geldabat 5 &c. And P- 181. Old Sarum pro quinquaginta 
15 geldabat, &c. Which rates are according to Domeſday. 
Bat in a ter-times the fifteenth came to be underſtood as im-] 
«d only on goods and chattels, not on lands. — It was firſt 
-1nted by parliament, 18 Edw. I. viz. Computus quintæ de- 
da Regi, an. 18. per archiepiſcopos, epiſcopos, abbates, pri- 
yres, comites, barones, & omnes alids de regno, de omnibus bonis 
hilibus conceſſ.—T he city of London paid that year for the 
fſtteenh, 2860 J. 13s. 84. and the abbot of St. Edmund's | 
6:61, 135. 44. which was by compoſition; and thereupon 
hid all the temporal goods of their diſtrict diſcharged of the 


The way of collecting it was by two aſſeſſors appointed in 
every county by the king, who appointed twelve more in 
every hundred to make a true valuation of every man's per- 
ſonal eſtate upon which the fifteenth part was levied. | | 
HF TH, in muſic, one of the harmonical intervals, or con- 


cords, | 
The ffth is the third, in order, of the concords. The ratio 
of the chords that produce it, is 3: 2. | 

[tis called fifth, becauſe containing five terms, or ſounds, be- 
tween its extremes, and four degrees : ſo that in the natural 
ſcale of muſic it comes in the ft place, or order, from the 
fundamental. | pre 
The antients called this interval, diapente. | | 
The inperfect, or defective fifth, by the antients called ſemi- 
lapente, is leſs than the fifth by a mean ſemitone. | 


a tree of the lame name, | | 
* The word is formed of the Latin Ficus; and that of the Greek 

ebe, I produce, by reaſon the Fig-tree is a great bearer. 
| There are figs of divers Kinds ; chiefly denominated from their 
colours 3, pale, violet, black, purple, green, and ruddy. 
The pale are eſteemed the beſt: the black and violet- coloured 
ae the worſt, | 
They are gathered in autumn, and laid on a rack, or hurdle, 
to dry in the ſun. 3 
Figs contain a deal of phlegm, a little volatile, alcali ſalt, and 
a moderate quantity of oil. | | 
They are very nouriſhing, and ſoften the aſperities of the 
breait, &c. and accordingly are uſcd in medicine, to make 
preariſms againſt diſorders of the throat and mouth. They 
ve alſo applied externally, to ſoften, digeſt, and promote 
Maturation, | : 
Figs are dried, either by a. furnace, or in the ſun. The 
Lains call them Caricæ, or Ficus paſſæ, when thus dried. 
h this condition they: are uſed both as medicine and food; 
being both the wholſomer, and eaſier of digeſtion, being thus 
cietrcd of a deal of thei: aqueous and viſcid parts. 


The iſlands of the Archipelago yield figs in great abundance; 
but they are much inferior in goodneſs to thoſe of Europe. 

the Greeks in tho'e iſlands cultivate them with wonderful 
are and attention; as making the principal food, and a con- 
iderable part of the riches of the country. 
bey have two kinds of Ag trees; the firſt called Ornos, o 
the wi/d fip-tree : the ſecond, the dome/tic fig-tree. 


forts of fruits, called Fornites, Cratitires, and Ornt ; none 
If Which are of any uſe as foods; but all abſolutely neceſſary in 
der manner of ripening the fruits of the domeſtic fig- tree. 
* method of cultivating and ripening theſe figs, makes a 
Fcularart, by the antients called Caprification;z often ſpoken 


der have looked on it as a chimera; but Monſ. Tourne- 
8 as aflured us of the contrary, and given us that proceſs, 
e learned it upon the ſpot 3 which ſee under the article 
APRIFICATION T | | 


ng here apparent. But the anatomy of the fruit helps us 


2 con; it diſcovers all the eſſentials of a flower, viz. 
? "4, apices, and farina ſœcundans. . | 
2 that ingenious author divides the length of the 
\\. cb de parts or ſpaces, A, U, X (Tab. Nat. Hift. fig." 
* Fg firſt of which, A, being the next the pedicle, and 
wa Pad. gs contains the grains, or ſeeds, of the fig. 
whic eds are little ſtones, repreſented by A (fig. 17.), with- 
ene are ker nels. Each ſtone is half encompaſled with a 
18 g B, ſupported by a calyx laid on the parenchyma. 
| W 70 a hxed to a pretty long pedicle, which grows to 
Gon Na of the fig, as repreſented in the figure. The 


of the 16 li Suns 
" repreſenteq' hg (fig. 16.) is full of little leaves, like 


The veſt figs are the produce of Italy, Spain, Provence, &c. | 


The wild, called oy the Latins Caprificus » Yields ſucceſſively | 


* among them in terms of admiration.” Some of the modern | 


Hg. 18. which are faſtened by their baſes” 


Tee da mmmraw_—_ 


B (fig. 16.), called the umbilicus, or navel, whoſe outer ot 
upper edge is furniſhed with little leaves, which cloſe the aper- 
ture,—Laſtly, the ſpace V is full of little whitiſh bodies (re- 
preſented fig. 19.), which ariſe from the internal parictes of the 
Ag, by a large pedicle A, at whoſe extremity is a calyx, BC; 
from the diviſions whereof ariſe three other bodies, D, E, F. 


Theſe bodies terminate in little eminences in E, F, &c. which 
are Capſule, that include an infinite number of little grains, 


| eaſily perceivableby the microſcope, and all alike, and of a ſize 


perfectly ſimilar to the farinz in the apices or capſulz of other 
flowers. Whence it follows, that the bodies contained in the 
ſpace V (fig. 16.) of the fig, are real fig flowers; though 
ſeveral naturaliſts: have taken theſe in the diviſions A and K, 


* the flowers, which have no eſſential marks of flowers at 
all. 


ſternth. FIGURATE, or FicuRATIvg, that which has a relation 


to figure, or that teaches under ſome obſcure reſemblance. 
Thus a figurative ſtyle is that which abounds in figures. 
The figurative ſtyle, F. Bouhours obſerves, is neither the moſt 


| Juſt, nor the beſt. For this reaſon Cicero directs us to the an- 


tients, who, not having yet bethought themſelves to uſe figu- 
rative expreſſions, but keeping to the moſt proper and natural 
way, have almoſt all wrote well. Sunt enim ili veteres, quia 
rave" ornare poterant ea, que dicebant, omnes prope præclare 
ocuti. | 

Long uſe, ſay the grammarians, renders that proper in all lan- 
guages, which at firſt was figurative—The ſame thoughts ap- 
pear more lively when expreſſed by a figure, than when in 
ſimple terms. The reaſon is, that figurative expreſſions de- 
note not only the principal matter, but alſo the emotion and 
paſſion of the perſon who ſpeaks. | 


IlG*, Ficus, a ſoft, ſweet, delicious fruit; the produce of | FiGURATI1vE is alſo much uſed in ſpeaking of the myſteries and 


figures of the old law. In this ſenſe manna is ſaid to be figu- 

rative of the euchariſt. 

FIGURATIVE is alſo uſed in the Greek grammar for what we 
otherwiſe call characteriſtic, viz. a letter that characterizes 
certain tenſes of the Greek verbs; or that diſtinguiſhes and 
ſpecifies them. 1 228 

In the firſt conjugation of the barytonous verbs, the g is cha- 
— or figurative of the præter tenſe; and the I of the 

uture. N 3 | 

FiGURATIvE, or FIGURATIVE Counter-point, in muſic, is 
that wherein there is a mixture of diſcords along with the 

concords, See CounTER-PoiINT. _ | 

Figurative Counter- point is of two kinds: that wherein the diſ- 

| Cords are introduced occaſionally, to ſerve only as tranſitions 
from concord to concord; and that, wherein the diſcords bear 
a chief part in the harmony l 8 
It is a rule in compoſition, that the harmony muſt always be 
full on the accented parts of the bar, or meaſure; 7. g. nothing 
but concords are allowed in the beginning and middle; or the 
beginning of the firſt half of the bar, and the beginning of the 

- latter half thereof in common time; and the beginning, and 
firſt three notes, in triple time. But upon the unaccented 
parts, this is not ſo neceſſary : but diſcords may tranſiently 
paſs there without any offence to the ear. | 
This the French call Suppeſition, becauſe the tranſient diſcord 
ſuppoſes a concord immediately to follow it. See SUPPOsI- 
TION. ; 
Where the diſcords are uſed as a ſolid and ſubſtantial part of 


of diſcords. | 
FIGURE, Ficura, in phyſics, denotes the ſurface or termi- 
nating extremes of. a body. a 


ranked among the eſſential properties of body, or matter. A 
body without figure, would be an infinite body. 

The corpuſcular philoſophers account for every thing from the 
figure, bulks, and motions of the atoms, or primary cor- 
puſcles of bodies. - 


The earth is of a ſpherical, or rather a ſpheroidal figure. 
Saturn ſometimes appears of an elliptical, or oblong figure. 


VISION. 8 

The author of a collection of diſſertations, printed at Paris, 
in 1715. ſhews,” in the firſt diſſertation on the Hebrew 

medals, p. 66. that the Jews were allowed to make any kind 

of figures, or images of trees, plants, flowers, buildings, 


fines,” \ | - 
The ſchoolmen diſpute, whether or no the quality of figure 


that conſtitutes the difference? Boethius will have figure only 


extend figure to all natural things, and form to all. artificial 

ones: whence the verſc, . | 
Formam viventis, picti dic eſſe figuram. 5 

Others apply figure indifferently to all kinds of bodies, but not 
in all relations. . If only the bare circumference, or circum- 

+ ſcription, be conſidered, they call it figure; but if the circum- 
ference be conſidered as endowed with colour, then they call 
it form, * See FORM, | „ 7 I] 525 


imd or kin of the fig. In this diviſion there is a hole, 


\FiGuRE 


the harmony, the Counter- point is properly called the harmony 


All bodies have ſome figure; whence, figurability is generally 


For the figures of bodies, conſidered as objects of light, ſee 


Sc. but not thoſe of animals, or of the ſun, moon, and 


be the ſame with that of form ; and if they differ, what it is 


predicated of inanimate bodies, and form of animate. Others 
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Fraun is alſo app ied to repreſentations, or images of things, 


FiGuRE, in geometry, denotes a ſurface incloſed, or circum- 


Similar FIiouRES. See SIMILAR figure. 


FIGURE, in painting and deſigning, denotes the lines and 


.  FicuRE, in heraldry, a bearing in a ſhield, repreſenting or 


_ FicurEs among the maſters of defence, are the divers guards, 


 FiGuRE of an eclipſe, in aſtronomy, denotes a repreſentation 


 FicuRE,orDelineation, of the full moon, ſuch as, viewed through 


FIG 


in prints, Sc. 


When the ſide and angles are equal, it 


is call 
when unequal, an irregular figure. ed a Popular , 


Such a book is printed with figures. The figures, or ſchemet, F1GURE, in dancing, denotes tae ſeveral ſteps which the dance 
rs 


in mathematical and phyſical writings, ſhould be made to fold 
out of the book. , 


Some readers chooſe to have the figures, eſpecially the ma- FiGURE, in the manufaCtures, is applied to the vari 


| thematical ones, in wood, for the convenience of having them 
immediately annexed to the matter they refer to : others 
rather chooſe to be at the pains of turning over, and having 
recourſe to another part of the bcok, that they may have the 
figures more neat and accurate on copper. 


ſcribed with one or more lines. Ps. 

Such are. triangles, ſquares, polygons, circles, ellipſes, 
Se. 

Wolfius defines figure a continuum terminated by a perimeter. 
In which ſenſe figare is applicable both to ſuperficies and ſo- 
lids. —la the former caſe, the perimcter is lines; in the ſe- 

| cond, ſurfaces. | e 
Figures are either rectilinear, curviiinear, or mixt, accord- 
ing as the perimeter conſiſts of right lines, curve lines, or 
both. „ 


The ſuperficial parts of a figure are called its ſides; the 
loweſt ſide, its baſe; and the angle oppoſite to the baſe, the 


vertex. ; 
Ibe height of a figure is the diſtance of the vertex from the 
| baſe. © | | . 
Equilateral FicuRE is that whoſe ſides are equal. 
FiGURE circumſeribed, and inſcribed. See CIRCUMSCRIBED, 
and INSCRIBED. 127 


All ſimilar figures, both regular and irregular, are in adupli- 
cate ratio of the homologous fides. 


Regular FiGuRE is that which is equilateral, and equian- | 


gular. | | 
regular-FIGURE is that which is not both. See REGULaR, 
and IRREGULAR, 4 pop Bet, | 
FiguRE, in conics, denotes the rectangle, made under the 
latus rectum, and tranſverſum, in the hyperbola and el- 
lipſis. | 


FiGuRE of the diameter. The rectangle under any diameter, | 


and its proper parameter, is in the ellipfis and hyperbola called 
the figure of that diameter. See DIAMETER. 


colours, which form the repreſentation of a man, or other 
animal. ra | 


There are above an hundred figures in ſuch a piece 3 ſuch a 


figure is lame, &c. —_ | 
But the term figure is in a more immediate and peculiar man- 
ner underſtood of human perſonages : thus, a painting is ſaid 
to be full of figures, when there are abundance of repre- 


ſentations of men; and a landſchape is ſaid to be without | 


foures, when there is nothing but trees, plants, mountains, 
Figures, in architecture and ſculpture, dencte repreſentations 
of things made in ſolid matters; ſuch as ſtatues, &c. | 
We ſay, figures of braſs, of marble, of ſtuck, of plaſfer, 
Fc : | 1 5 
But, in this ſenſe too, the term is more N applied to hu- 
man repreſentations; than to other things. Thus we ſay, an 
equeſtrian figure, for a man on horſeback. | 
Daviler obſerves, that thoſe, either repreſented ſitting, as 


popes, Fc. or kneeling, as on monuments, &c. or laid all | 


along, as rivers, &c. are more properly called figures than 
en, | | 


reſembling a human face; as a ſun, a wind, an angel, 
Ec. x bon 


poltures, or diſpoſitions, of the body, arm, or ſword. — 


of the path or orbit of the ſun, and the moon, during the time 
of the eclipſe, upon paper; with the number of digits 
eclipſed, and the beginning, middle, and end, of darknefs. 


a teleſcope with two convex glaſſes, is of conſiderable uſe in 
obſervations of eclipſes, and conjunctions of the moon with 
other luminaries. J 

the maculæ, or ſpots, of the moon, marked by numbers; 
beginning with the ſpots, which uſually enter firſt within the 


ſhade at the time of the great eclipſes, and alſo emerge the . 


firſt. 


Fiu, in aſtrology, a deſcription, 'or draught, of the ſtate 
and diſpoſition of the heavens, at a certain hour; containing 
the places of the planets and ſtars, marked down in a figure: 


of twelve triangles, called Houſes. . 15 

2 is alſo called a Horoſcape and Theme. See HoxoscorzR, 
* 4. 8 10 — x ; L 
FiGuRe, in geomancy, is applied to the extremes of points, 


lines, or numbers, thrown, or caſt at random: on the com- 


binations or variations whereof the ſages of this art found their 
fantaſtical divinations. 


n this figure of the moon, are repreſented} 


FIGURES, in arithmetic, are the numeral characters; 


make in order, and cadence; conſidered 


as the ma 0 
figures on the floor. 7 Mark certain 


ous deſi ng 


repreſented or wrought on velyeis, damaſks, taffatics ſattin 


185 wes ſtuffs and cloths. 
he molt uſual figures for ſuch deſigns are he” 
tated from the wt groteſques, and 3 re 
fancy. Repreſentations of men, beafls, birds and 2 
ſchapes, have only been introduced ſince the tafte fo * 
Chineſe ſtuffs, particularly thoſe called Furees, began £ I 
vail among uus. 8 2 
It is the woof of the ſtuff that forms the figures ; the w. 
only ſerves for the ground. In working firured ſtuffz 3 
is required a perſon to ſhe the workman how far he muſt * 
the threads oi the warp, to repreſent the figure of the delten 
with the woof, which is to be paſſed acroſs between by 
threads thus raiſed. This ſome call reading the deſign, [ 
+ or the figures on tapeſtry, brocade, &c. ſce Tapssrgy 
n 


For thoſe given by the calenders, printers, &c, ſee Cal xx 
DER, c. | : 


or the 
charaClers whereby numbers are expreſſed, or written. 


Thus the number four hundred and fifty is written, 
preſſed, by three figures, 450. ; 
For the antiquity, uſe, &c. of the numeral figures, ſee Ny 
meral CHARACTER + 
The figures in arithmetic are the nine digits; 1, 2, 3 4 
55 2 72 8, 9, and o. | . | 
FIGURE, in logic, denotes a certain diſpoſition of the terms o 
a ſyllogiſm ; particularly of the medium, with regard to thy 
. extremes. EP 
Chauvin defines it, a proper placing or connecting of th 
middle term with the extremes, ſo as to have the force and 
effect of a proof, or concluſion, See Mope, and Ex 
TREME, | 
Hence it follows, that there are as many figures of ſyllogiſm 
as«there are different connexions of the extremes with th 
medium: ſo that, though the ſchoolmen ordinarily on 
reckon three, yet a fourth might be admitted. 3 
For the medium may be either prefixed to both extremes, 
ſubjoined to both; or it may be before the major, and aſte 
the minor, or before the minor, and behind the major. 
If it be after the major, and before the minor, it is uſuall 
called the fir/? figure; this ſeeming the neareſt way of arguin 
to the natural way. | Wo 
If it be beſore the major, and aſter the minor, it is calledt 
| fourth and laſt; and by the Peripatetics, the indirect, and 
others, the Galenical figure; as varying too far from the ni 
tural form. EA 
Tf it precede both, it is called the ſecond figure. | 
And if it follow both, the third figure ; as in the followin 
technical diſtich : | NE i 
Prima infra, & ſupra : ſuprague bis altera: biſque 
Tertia vult infra medium : ſupra, ultima, & infra. 
A ſyllogiſm, therefore, of the fir? figure, is that whereint 
medium is ſeverally joined with both extremes of the conc 
ſion, ſo as to be predicated of the lefler ; the concluſion bein 
ſometimes affirmative, and ſometimes negative. In that 0 
the ſecond figure, the medium is predicated of both; and t 
concluſion is always negative. In the third figure, the co 
* cluſion, which in the former caſes is ſometimes general, ſom 
times ſpecial; is always ſpecial. | | 
The fourth, called he indirect figure, ſome prefer before 
the others; by reaſon it is in this alone, that the — 11 
or mean term has its natural ſituation, viz. in the * b 
between the extremities; it being in the reſt no more (14 
medium by office; but in the fourth figure, the medium » 
the middle place. Fee Mepium. 5 1 
E. gr. Take the two terms, man, and living, you 0 
and animal for the medium. The mind argues on 2 
is a connexion between man and animal; and e 
animal and living ; therefore the order is, man, - wy 
living: and by animal, as a medium, the two 2 F 
conjoined, as the extremes of a line connected bf 
middle. | | 


or ex 


A Sug | A B | C 


92 > —_ 
2 | | % cou 
Fiov, in rhetoric, is a phraſe, or turn of ſpeech or diſco 


finer and nobler than what is uſed in common ot ordia 
ſpeaking. + | 8 # 
Fa 8 by the Greeks called ſchemata, are the on 
diſcourſe, and we only uſe them when raiſed and 

the conſideration of ſomething extraordinary. Te 
There are two kinds of figures ; the one 0 NG debe 

' contained in the ſenſe itſelf, without an) . 0 * 
ence on any particular words: the other are on y 
themſelves. | 


f 5 ed to 0 
Of the FicuREs of ſentences, ſome are deſign 


FicuRE, in fortification, is the plan of the fortified place; or 
the interior polygon. See Por YO, Cc. | | 


J 


others to teach; and others only to c elicht. 
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gf the firſt kind, the moſt conſiderable are, exclamation, im- rubbing her eyes, wings, noſtrils, £c, As the worms ate very 
cation obſecration, interrogation, doubting, * reſtleſs, the bird is frequently endeavouring to caſt them up; 
Pr alition, and epiphonema. . g and in opening its mouth you will readily diſcover them. From 
Thoſe of the ſecond are, the antitheſis, correction, commu- the throat, &c. they will aſcend to the larynx, brain, Sc. and 
nabon, and ſuſpenſion. =» ; : finally over the whole body. | 
Thoſe of the third, the apoſtrophe, hypotypoſis, proſopopœia, The ordinary cauſe is bad food. The proper reniedy they ſay 
cia, and proſopographia. See each under its proper head, | is, not by killing them, for fear of impoſthumes from their 


ExcLAMATION Or. corruption; but chiefly by ſtupefying them, that t 5 
ent; of wards. ſome are tropes, i. e. tranſlations of | offenſive but ſeldom. by ſtupefying them, that they may be 


from their proper ſignification, to ſome more remote | This is beſt effected by making the bird ſwallow a clove of 
1nd extraordinary one. | garlick ; after which-ſhe will fee nothing of the filanders for 


incipal of theſe are, the metaphor, allegory, metony-| forty days. Others uſe «and - - alone. i 
The da, irony, and ſarcaſm, metalep , antono- | ſaffron, Tc. | | to nee e ob pw, 


8 K and ſy llepſis. IFILAZ ER, or Fit. AckR, an officer in the court of common 
Others are figures of words, more properly ſo called, and not] pleas; fo called, becauſe he files the writs, whereon he makes 
1ropes; being ſo inherent in the words, that upon changing of | out proceſs, | ' 
thoſe, the figure 15 deſtroyed: as in amantes ſunt amentes,where | Of theſe there are fourteen, in the ſeveral diviſions and coun- 
the figure would be loſt, if initead of amentes you ſhould put | ties of England. They make out all writs, and proceſs upon 
flti 8 "HY h a original writs, iſſuing out of the chancery, as well real, as 
Of theſe the principal are, repetition, converſion, complexion, Prom! and mixed, returnable in that court. 

ation, ſynonymy, pol ſyndeton, and polyptoton, reticen- n actions merely perſonal, where the defendants are returned 
57 disjunction, limilitu e, paranomaſy „and tranſition. See ſummoned, they make out pone's or attachments; which be- 
each figure under its proper ar ticle, as METAPHOR, &c. ing returned and executed, if the defendant appears not, they 


— — ——— . T 
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To FIGURES of Projody 3 the ſynalœpha, ecthlipſis, craſis, make out a diſtringas, and ſo ad infinitum, or till he does ap- 


lizreſis, ſyſtole, and diaſtole. | | pear: 8555 | 

FicuRE, in grammar, is an expreſſion that deviates from the f he be returned nh11, then proceſs of capias infinite, if the 
common and natural rules of grammar; either for the ſake of | plaintiff will; or after the third capias, the plaintiff may pro- 
elegancy or brevity. | Ceedto outlawry, in the county where his original is ground- 


The beſt grammarians only reckon four figures ; the ellipſis, ed, and may have an exigent with proclamation. 

pleonaſm, ſyllepſis, and hyperbaton. Others add two more; The filazers likewiſe make out all writs of view in real ac- 

viz. antiptoſis and enallage. See each in its place, ELLIiPs1s, | tions, where the view is prayed ; and upon replevins or recor- 

PLEONASM, Sc. 85 ; dari's, writs of retorno habendo, ſecond deliverance, and writ 
F1GURE is allo uy among Peres for the myſteries 3 of mee * real actions, they make out writs of grand 

gelivered obſcurely to us under certain types or actions in and petit cape before appearance. | 

4 Old Teſtament. g 1 They 8 ab and ſpecial bails, upon any pro- 
| Thus manna is held a figure or type of the euchariſt: and the] ceſs made by them. They make the firſt ſcire facias upon 

death of Abel a figure of the ſuffering of Chriſt. | ſpecial bails, writs of habeas corpus, diſtringas nuper viceco- 

Many divines and r nr os all the Ns hiſto- 2 vel balivum, and duces tecum; and all ſuperſedeas's 
ries, ceremonies, c. of the Old Teſtament, are only figures upon ſpecial bail or appearance, c. writs of habeas corpus 

; 3 and prophecies, of what was to e che New. cum cauſa upon the RO erifP' return that the defendant is 5 
Ihe Jews are 70 to have had the figures or ſhadows, e with * actions, and writs of adjournment of a term, 
and we the ſubſtance. „ | in Caſe of peſtilence, war, or public diſturbance. | 

F:GURE is alſo applied in a like ſenſe to profane matters; as the | Till an order of court made I4 Jac. I. which limited the fi/a- 
emblems, enigma's, fables, ſymbols, and hieroglyphics, of the | Zers to all matters and proceedings before appearance, and-the 
antients. ; „ prothonotaries to all after, they alſo entered declarations, im- 

FIGURED, in the manufactures. A figured camlet, ſtuff, | parlances, judgments, and pleas, whereto a ſerjeant's hand 
aby, Sc. is that whereon there are divers deſigns of flowers, | Was not requiſite, and made out writs of execution, and di- 
feures, branches, &c. impreſſed by means of hot irons. See] vers other judicial writs after appearance. | 
„ 5 | FILBERDS, or FIL Runs, the beſt ſort of ſmall nuts, proper 

FicueD Ribbands, firſt came into faſhion about the year 1680. for planting in orchards, or gardens _ 

Ide method of performance was by ſucceſſively applying They are raiſed from nuts ſet in the earth, or ſuckers from 
liel plates engraven with divers ornaments, as flowers, birds, | the ow * an old tree; or they may be grafted on the com- 
groteſques, Qc. | | : mon hazel-nut. | . 

But . a ribband-· maker of Paris, invented a much} They delight in a fine, mellow, light ground; but will grow 
better and readier way of doing it; by a machine not unlike] almoſt any-where, eſpecially if defended from violent and 
the * as in coining to flatten the pieces of metal: only | _ _— i: 1 5 Me : mY . oh 
much ſimpler. . 3 ree 1s eaſily propagated, bears well, and is of two ſorts 
The principal parts thereof ms two = 8 . the white, and the red; but the former is the beſt, See Supple- 
with the figures intended to be repreſented. Theſe cylinders | ment, article FIL BERT. . | 
vere — over each other like the rolls of a rolling preſs; | FILE *, an inſtrument of ſee], cut in little hatches, or furrows, 
having each of them, at one of its extremes, a little dented | uſed by the workmen in metals, to ſmooth, poliſh, and other- 
wheel, one of which catching into the other, the whole was | wiſe faſhion the ſame. 


put in motion, by means of a winch, or handle, faſtened to * The word is French, file, literally figniſying a long ſeries or 


the firſt, | | | | ray OY Fo 
The machine thus prepared; the workman heats the cylinders, ſucceſſion of any kind of things; of l, threa | 


and places the ribband inthe little place remaining between the Files bear a near r eſemblance to raſps : the only difference be- 
vo, which he contracts yet further by a ſcrew, that preſſes the] tween them is, that the former are cut with edged tools; and 

upper down upon the lower; then turning the rolls by the the latter are punched with pointed ones. dee RASP. 

handle, a whole piece of ribband was figured in leſs time than The file is a principal inſtrument in all the kinds and parts of 

a lngle yard could be done in the ordinary way. See RiB- | ſmithery. It ſhould be forged of the beſt ſteel; after which, 

BAND, | | | | rubbing it with greaſe, to make it more ſoft under the chiſ- 

Ficuztp Velvet, ſee the article VELVET. | fel, they cut it with chiſſels, and a mallet, this and that way, 

MLAMENT, 5 medicine, anatomy, natural hiſtory, &c. and of this or that depth, according to the grain or tooth re- 
aterm uſed in the ſame ſenſe with fibre, for thoſe fine threads, quired, Re Es T7 ans : 

Whereof fleſh, nerves, ſkins, plants, roots, Ic. are compoſed. After cutting the file, it remains to be tempered ; which, be- 
e FIR R. | | | ing the principal N in the making of files, will deſerve 

"LANDERS , in falconry, a diſeaſe in hawks, &c. conſiſt- | to be particularly deſcri ed. 3 . 
ing of filaments, or ſtrings of blood, coagulated and dried; oc-| Files, then, are temper ed with a compoſition of chimney -ſoot, 

+ Cloned by a violent rupture of ſome vein, by which the blood | very dry and hard, diluted and. worked up with urine and vi- 
extravaſating, hardens into the figures above-mentioned; to negar; to which is added, common ſalt: the whole is to 
the great annoyance of the reins, hips, &c. 25 be reduced to the conſiſtence of muſtard. . 

The word is French, Filandres, formed from il, thread. The files being cut, and r ubbed over with vinegar and ſalt, 
LAnwpers are alſo a fort of fine ſmall worms, which greatly in-| to ſcour off the greaſe laid on for the Min, they cover 
commode the hawk in the gorge, and about the heart, liver, | them over, with this compoſition ; and having aid ſeveral of 
and lungs; but which, on ſome occaſions, are ſuppoſed to be] them together in a packet, and covered them in Joam, they put 
of ſervice, and to feed on the ſuperfluities of certain parts. | them in a charcoal - fire from which they are taken out again, 

ere are four kinds of theſe flanders, or vermiculi. The] by that time they have acquired a cherry-colour, which 8 
lt, in the gorge, or throat; the ſecond, in the belly; the known by a little rod of the ſame ſteel, put in along with 
third, in the reins; the fourth are called needles, on account of them. Upon taking them out, they c them into the 
their exceeding fineneſs. The ſymptoms that diſcover the diſ. coldeſt ſpring water they can get. | 
ele are, the bird's gaping frequently; ſtraining the fiſt or perch Iron files require a more intenſe heat, than ſteel ones. When 
yolk her pounces; croaking in the night; ruffling her train; the files are cold, they clean them with charcoal, a rag, &c. 
LI. Ne 60. Cnans. N | 4H | | ST 
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Xe. 
Fil E is alſo a thread, or wire, whereon writs, or other exhibits, 


Fir E, or label, in heraldry, a bearing repreſented in Tab. Herald. 


Fils of three, or more, labels. See LABEL. 
FiLE, iti a military ſenſe, is arow of men ſtanding one behind, 


 FILIAL, ſomething belonging to the relation of ſon. 


to take away any of the ſoot, or feces, left in the cuttings ; 
then, drying them before the fire, they put them up carefully 


in a box of wheat - bran, to keep them from ruſting. ö 
Files are of different forms, according to the different uſes and 


ſquare, flat, triangular, half. round, round, thin file, &c. all 
which are made of different ſizes, as well as different cuts, 
and degrees of fineneſs ; to take place, according as the work 
is more or leſs advanced: ſome cutting faſter, as the rough- | 
toothed file, &c. others more flowly; as the fine-toothed file, 


in courts, or offices, are faſtened, or filed, for the more ſafe 
keeping, and ready turning to, the ſame. 


fig. 23. though ſometimes of more, and ſometimes of fewer, 
ints; being the difference, or diſtinction, of a ſecond ſon. 
Fe is ſometimes alſo borne as a charge in a coat-armour, of 
which Guillim gives many inftances ; but it is oftener the dif- 
ference, or mark, of diſtinction, which the elder brother bears 
in his coat, during his father's life. 5 
Some diſtinguiſh file, and label; calling the fle the upper ho- 
rizontal line, and the label the points which iſſue from it. 


or below, another, from front to rear. 
Or, file is a line, or ſeries, of ſoldiers, placed one before an- 
other; and thus compoſing the depth of a battalion, or ſqua- 
dron, which, in the infantry, ordinarily conſiſts of ſix ſoldiers 
in a file; and, in the cavalry, of three. 

They ſay, cloſe the files; that is, bring the men nearer each 
other : able the files, i. e. double the depth of the battalion ; 


And diminiſh its breadth, or front, by one half. —The laſt, or | 


hindermoſt, perſon, is ſaid to bring up the file. 


The divines uſually diftinguiſh between a ſervile, and a filial 
fear. The moſt abandoned may have a ſervile fear of God, 
fuch as that of a ſlave to his maſter ; but not a filal fear, i. e. 
a fear reſulting from love and reſpect. h 
FILIGRANES, or FiLL1GREE, work, a kind of enrichment 
on gold, or filver, wrought delicately, in manner of little 
threads, or grains, or both, intermixed. 


FILTER, or FL RE, in chemiſtry, & 


that the ſieve, or ſearce, has in dry matters. 


or cloth, through which the liquor is paſſed 


down below the ſurface of the liquor. By means 


FI M 


| FILLET is alſo uſed, among painters, nen, 2 


rule, or reglet, of leaf-gold, drawn over certai hes a little 
or on the edges of frames, pannels, Gt. eſo. ouldings; 
painted white ; by way of inrichment. g 


* a thin ſkin, or pellicle. 
n plants, it is often uſed for that thin woody ſkin wi 
parates the ſeeds in the pods, and keeps them Ken Which ſee 
c. a piece of cloth, |; 
nen, pa th t e 
= 1 or other matter, uſed to filtrate, or ſtrain, liquors 
The filtre has the ſame uſe and effect, with regard to liquid 

| 95 
Filtres are of two ſorts. — The firſt are ſimple pieces of paper 


with 
ceremony. out farther 


The ſecond are twiſted up like a ſkain, or wick 
ted, then ſqueezed, and one end put in the veſſe reckon 


a I th 
the liquor to be filtrated : the other end is to be u coden 


out, and hang 
hereof, the 


pureſt part of the liquor diſtils, drop by drop, out of 
leaving the coarſer part behind. e 
This filter, or philter, acts as a ſiphon. 


FILTER * is alſo a charm, ſuppoſed to have a virtue of inſpiring 


love. | 
* The word is derived from the Greek b, which for; 
the ſame thing; of 91A, amo, I love. ich fnife 


FILTRATION, the act of paſling a thing through a filtre 


called alſo colature, percolation, and tranſcolation. See PII. 


TER. 

Filtration is a kind of ſeparation, performed by ſtrainiag a i. 
qnor through a cloth, beg, linen, or brown paper, in order ty 
clarify, or purify it. | | 

The moſt commodious way of fltrating is by whitey-broyn 
paper faſtened over the mouth, or aperture, of a funnel: the 
ſmalneſs of the pores of this paper admits only the finer party 
through, and keeps the reſt behind. 


There are alſo filtrations through fand, pulverized glafs, &. 


Pirits of vitriol, ſalt, and nitre, are filtrated through a quan 
tity of beaten glaſs, in the bottom of a funnel. 

The ſecretion of the divers juices in the body, from the ma 
of blood, ſeem to be little elſe but filtration. Pitcairn, an 


cially when 


occaſions they are made for. Thoſe in common uſe are, the FIL L ETS, in the manage, are the loins of an horſe ; wh. 
FIL at the place where the hinder - part of the ſaddle _ de. 


* The word is compounded of „l, or flum, thread; and Fee, 
grain. as battled | other late authors, hold, that the diverſity of filtrations doe 
In Latin it is called flatim elaboratum opus, argentum, aurum. not depend on the different configurations of pores, but u 
This cabinet is ornamented with divers fine pieces of filigree | their different ſizes, or diameters. . 
work. | ” | Springs, alſo, ſeem to be raiſed from the ocean by the ſam 
We have vaſes, torches, &c. of filigree work. | principle of filtration. _ | | 
FILING, one of the principal operations in ſmithery, &c. ſuc- | Filtration, in pharmacy, is chiefly concerned in tinQures: : 
_ ceeding to forging. 5 | when ſome portion is drawn from the ingredients, or ſuſpende | 
The coarſer cut files are always to be ſucceeded by finer; and | in the tincture, which is not neceſſary thereunto ; but diſtur particy 
in all the kinds the ** is, to lean heavy 6n the file in thruſting | and renders the reſt unpleaſant, both to the palate, and ſight, WW Lie ge 
it forward; becauſe the teeth of the file are made to cut for- Beſides this, there is a filtration, which has much tortured th tle, if 
wards : but, in drawing the file back again for a ſecond ſtroke, | philoſophy of ſome ages. to account for: this is that per Gold, 
iñt is to be lightly lifted juſt above the work, by reaſon it cuts | formed by the aſcent of the finer parts of a liquor, up a cord reaſon | 
not coming back. . g or ſkain of cotton, or ſuch- like matter, which is contrivedt Vith it. 
The rough, or coarſe-toothed file (which, when large, is called | drop over another veſſel, and leave the groſſer behind. Pine fil 
a rubber), ſerves to take off the une venneſſes of the work, left] Some ſay, that the cauſe of this afcent is, becauſe the lqu l, in 
oy the hammer in forging. _ g rs e ſwells thoſe parts of the filter, that touch it, by entering int entered 
The baſtard- toothed file is to take out the too deep cuts and | the pores of the threads, which compoſe it, whereby they ii * thin 
file ſtrokes, made by the rough file; the fine- toothed file takes up, touch, and wet, thoſe next above them; and theſe, agi cut off ; 
out the cuts, or file-ſtrokes, the baſtard file made; and, laſtly, | the next threads; and fo on, to the brim of the veſſel; whe A fine, 
the ſmooth file thoſe left by the fine file. | the liquor runs over, and deſcends in the other part of the f '*corded 
In this order the files of ſeveral cuts are to ſucceed each | ter, which hangs down, by its own natural gravity. ment, or 
other, till the work is as ſmooth as it can be filed; after But this account is liable to many objections; eſpecially 2s the parti 
which, it may be made yet ſmoother, with emery, tripoli, &'c. | quors riſe, after the like manner, in glaſs tubes, much ao! the trant 
+ See POLISHING, | 3 | the ſurſace of the liquor they are immerſed in; where theg! de king, 
FILIUS ante patrem, g. d. the ſon before the father, a denomi- | cannot be imagined thus to ſwell. Ls Hence it 
nation applied, by botaniſts and floriſts, to plants whoſe flow- | Others account for it, by conſidering every filter, as compolt ordinaril 
ers come out beſore their leaves. Such are the ſeveral ſpecies | of a great number of long, ſmall, ſolid bodies, which lie ie That al 
of colchicum, or meadow ſaffron, the coltsfoot, butterbur,&c. | cloſe together; ſo that the air, g:tting in between them, vl ere th 
FILLET“, in anatomy. See the article F &NUM. much of its preſſure, and cannot gravitate ſo ſtrongly as it r tot 
Y The word is French, filet; formed of „il, thread. on the fluid without them : the conſequence is, that the pa "gnall; 
FILLET, in botany See the articie THREAD, of the water between the threads of the filter muſt be pieſſ "ard tha 
FILLET/ teniola, in heraldry, a kind of orle, or bordure, con- | upwards, and aſcend till they come fo high, as, by their weig Pantiff © 
taining only a third or fourth part of the breadth of 'the com- | to counter- balance the general preſſure on the other par tt. So 
mon bordure. See BoRDURE. | the ſurface of the water. "ons; anc 


It is ſuppoſed to be withdrawn inwards, and is of a different | Laſtly, The retainers to Sir Iſaac, Newton's philoſophy dedu Au time 
colour from the field. It runs quite round, near the edge, as | the e e from the principle of attraction. Accord! Mails, ar 


a lace over a cloak. to them, the cauſe of this fhration is, doubtleſs, the f. 
FILLET is alſo uſed for an ordinary, drawn, like the bar, from] with that whereby fluids wes - woke of aſhes, ſand, © 
the ſiniſter point of the chief acroſs the ſhield ; in manner of | the ſame with that, whereby water is raiſed in form of vapo 
a ſcarf : though it is ſometimes alſo ſeen in the ſituation of a| the ſap riſes in vegetables, and the blood circulates throu? 
bend, feſſe, croſs, & c. — ee capillary arteries, and the extremely minute glandular {tral 
| According to Guillim, the fillet is a fourth part of the chief; | ers. See AscenT of liquors. | 

bnd is placed in the chief point of the eſcutcheon. | FIM BRI, fringes. The extremities, or borders, of the ful 
Fir T ET, or FIL ET, in architecture, denotes a little ſquare] fallopianze, were formerly thus called; the word ſignif)" 
member, or ornament, uſed in divers places, and on divers oc- | fringed border, which that part reſembles. - See Tab. 4% 

caſions; but generally as a ſort of corona, over a greater | (Splanch.) 655 . f | 
monde — Tab. Archit. fig. 1. and fig. 26. lit. J, o, t. [FIMBRIATED, a term in heraldry, ſignifying, that an d 

g. 28. lit. h, P. fig. 32. lit. e. fig. 24. lit. c, e. | nary is edged round with another of a different colou!- 

I he fillet is the ſame with what the French call reglet, banle, | Thus, he beareth or, a croſs-pattce gules, fimbriated ſable 
and bandelette ; che Italians, /i/ta, or liſtella. | | | od 


a part of a fiſh,” made in faſhion of a feather. | 
The office of the fins has commonly been ſuppoſed to be ana- 


FIN, 
logous to that of feathers in fowls 3; and to aſſiſt the fiſh in its 
progreſſive motion, or ſwimming : but the latter naturaliſts 

find this a Miſtake. 3 3 

k is the tail that is the great inſtrument of ſwimming: the fins 

only ſerve to keep the fiſh upright, and prevent vacillation, or 

wavering. See Supplement, article Pix xx. 1 
Whale Fins are commonly taken for that part of the whale, 


ſhould ariſe, is not eaſy to determine. 
6, but rather its teeth; that ſpecies of whales wherein theſe 


the mouth, and are uſually about a ſpan broad, and fourteen 
or fifteen long. See W HALE-bone. . 
Theſe whale fins are the moſt valuable part of the animal. 
dee Whale FISHERY. 4 
FINAL, that which terminates, or comes laſt in any thing: 
as, à final judgment; final ſentence, &c. 3 
Divines call the impenitence of the reprobate final, as ſuppo- 
ſing it to continue to the end of their lives. | 
FixaL Cauſe, is the end for which any thing is done. The 
nal cauſe is the firſt thing in the intention of a perſon who 
does a thing; and the laſt in the execution. 
Final Cauſes are of good uſe in ethics; but miſchievous in 
phyſics, and by no means to be allowed: yet Mr. Boyle pro- 
poſes ſome views and regulations, under which they may be 
admitted, in an expreſs inquiry into the Final Cauſes of natu- 
ral things. | NS | 
FINAL . are thoſe which cloſe words. The figure called 
Ihecope, conſiſts in retrenching final letters. | 
The Hebrews have five final letters; which, when at the end 
of a word, have a different figure from what they have at the 
beginning, or in the middle thereof, "Theſe are the Þ ©) 
þ I 7 caph, mem, nun, pe, tſade; which- every where 
dut at the end of words are wrote I, D, 3, D, . 
FINANCES *, in the French polity, denote the revenues of 
Sh exchequer of the Engliſh, and the fiſcus of the Romans. 
1e m 
n, ant 
"ms doe 
but of 


uſury. Though Du Cange , chooſes rather to deduce it from 

the barbarous Latin financia, preftatio pecumaria. | 
Cruncil of the Finances, correſponds to our lords commiſſioners 
of the treaſury : the comptroller general of the finances, to 
our lord high treaſurer, &c. | | 
The French have a peculiar kind of figures, or numeral cha- 
ters, which they call Chi fe de Finance. See CHARAC- 
ren. | | | | 


FINE, that wh 


he ſam{ 


ures: 


uſpende ich is pure, and without mixture. The term is 


t difturh puticularly uſed in ſpeaking of gold and filver. | 

ad ſiht: fie gold ſhould be of twenty-four caracts; but there is lit- 
tured th tle, if any, that riſes to ſuch a degree of fineneſs. 

that pet Gold, thus fine, is ſoft, and improper to work; for which 
ap a cor 8 they always mix a certain quantity of alloy of copper 

ivedt ul it, ei} 

* Fine ſilver is that of twelve peny- weights. See SILVER. 

the qu , in law, denotes a covenant made before juſtices, and 
tering int entered on record, for conveyance of lands, tenements, or 
by they ri ay thing inheritable, being in eſſe tempore finis ; in order to | 
1eſe, agal cut off all future controverſies., | 
ſel; wia + fine, then, appears to be a concord, acknowleged and | 
+ of the i <orded before a competent judge, touching ſome heredita- | 

ment, or thing immoveable, that was in controverſy between 

cially 1 the parties to the ſame concord; and for the better credit of 
much abo the tranſaction, it is ſuppoſed. to be made in the preſence of 
ere the u de king, becauſe levied in his court. . 

«ice it binds women covert, being parties, and others whom 
as compoſt otnarily the law diſables to tranſact, only for this reaſon, 
hich lie ve 2 all preſumption of deceit or evil meaning is excluded, 

them, l ie Ying and his court of juſtice are ſuppoſed to be 
sit do to the act. | 
ke pa izinally this na! concord was inſtituted and allowed, in 
& be preli "gud that by the law, and antient courſe of proceedings, no 
heir weil ift could agree or end the cauſe without licence of the 
her path my 80 as fines have been antiently levied in perſonal ac- 
ns; and for no greater a ſum of money than 11/. 
\ſophy dedt K ume has produced other uſes of fines ; viz. To cut off 
Accord * and with more certainty to paſs the intereſt or title 
iſs, the f. hd land or tenement, though not controverted, to whom 
, band, f think good, either for years, or in fee: inſomuch that 
. vapo s balſing a fine, in moſt caſes now, is but a fictio juris, 
« through PPoling an action or controverſy, where, in truth, none is; 
ndular fl : o not only operating a preſent bar and concluſion againſt 

* cognizor or perſon who paſſes the ſine, and his heirs-; 
s, of the 1". * tive years end, againſt all others, not expreſly except- | 
4 fonity'l! hy and not claiming (if it be levied upon good conſideration, 

e Tab. 4 iy Without covin); as women covert, perſons under twenty- 
poo priſoners, or ſuch as are out of the realm at the 

that an 0 TY its acknowleging. . Uh 
| colou!- lle fine hath in it five eſſential parts. 1*, The original was 
iated lable· © out againſt the cognizor. 2, The king's licence give- 


which the populace call whale-bone ; but whence the miſtake | 
ſtiscertain, that fibrous, flexible matter is not the fins of that - 
F4 


15 are found, having no other teeth. They are taken out of 


the king and ſtate: much the ſame with the treaſury, or |. 


* The word is derived from the German Finantz, ſcraping, | 


| 


ing the parties liberty to accord; for which he hath a ſins, 
called the &ing's ſilver ; being accounted part of the crown fe- 
venue. 3®, The concord itſelf, which begins thus, Et /t con- 
cordia talis, &c. 4, The note, or abſtract of the fine, begin- 
ning thus, K. inter R. querentem, & S. & T. uxerem ejus de- 
Jorcientes, &c. (where inſtead of deforcientes, antiently impe- 
dientes was uſed). 5, The foot of the fine ( Hac oft finalis 
concordia facla in curia domini regis apud Wijt. a die paſche 
in quindecim dies, anno, &c.) concludes all, containing the 
day, year, and place, and before what juſtice the concord 
was made, 
Fines are either ſingle, or double. 
ngle-FINE is that, by which nothing is granted or rendered 
back again by the cognizees to the cognizors, or any of them, 
Double Fins contains a grant and render- back, either of ſome 
rent, common, or other thing out of the land, or of the land 
itſelf, to all or ſome of the cognizors for ſome eſtate; limiting 


thereby, remainders to ſtrangers not named in the writ of 
covenant. 


| Sometimes alſo'a double 
counties. | | 
Fines, with regard to their effect, are divided into executed and 
executory. | | | 

FINE executed is ſuch, as, of its own force, gives a preſent poſ- 
ſeſſion (at leaſt in law) to a cognizee ; ſo that he needs no writ 
of habere facias ſeiſinam, for execution of the ſame : of which 
ſort. is a fine ſur cognizance de droit come ceo, &c. that is, upon 
acknowlegement, that the thing mentioned in the concord is 
Jus ipſius cognizati, ut illa que idem habet de doro cognitoris. 
Weſt. ſect. 51. K. 5 PEG 
The reaſon is, becauſe this fine paſſeth by way of releaſe of a 
thing which the cognizee hath already (at leaſt by ſuppoſition) 
by virtue of a former gift of the cognizor; which is, in truth, 
the ſureſt ſine of all. | 


fine is, when the lands lie in ſeveral 


| FINES executory are ſuch, as, of their own force, do not exe- 


cute or give the poſſeſſion to the cognizee without entry or 
action, but require a writ of habere Maar ſeiſinam : as a fine 
ſur cognizance de droit tuntum. | 
Fines are now only levied in the court of common-pleas at 
Weſtminſter, in regard of the ſolemnity thereof, ordained by 
the ſtatute of 18 Edw. I. before which time they were ſome- 
times levied in the county-courts, court-barons, and in the 
exchequer ; as may be ſeen in Origines juridiciales, &c. Plow- 
den ſays, that there were fines levied before the conqueſt * 
Fulbeck aſſures us alſo, that he has ſeen the exemplification 
of one of Henry the Iſt's time: though Dugdale affirms, 
there were none till Henry the IId. _—_ 
Fine allo, according to Cowel, ſignifies a ſum of money, paid 
as an income for lands or tenements lett by leaſe ; antiently 
called gerſuma. „ | | 
FINE is alſo uſed to denote an amends, pecuniary puniſtiment, 
or recompence, for an offence committed againſt the king, 
and his laws; or againſt a lord of a manor. 
In which caſe a man is ſaid, facere Finem de tranſgreſſione 
eum rege, &c. h 
In all the diverſities of the uſe of the word fire, it hath but 
one fignification ; and that is, a final concluſion, or end of 
differences between parties.—In the laſt ſenſe, where it de- 
notes the ending and remiſſion of an offence, it is uſed by 
Bracton, who ſpeaks of a common fine that the country pays to 
the king for falſe judgments, or other treſpaſſes, which is to 
be aſſeſſed by the juſtices in eyre before their departure, by 
the oaths of knights, and other good men, upon fuch as ought 
to pay it. | | | 
There is alſo a common fine in courts leet. f 
Fines for Alienation, are reaſonable fines formerly paid to the 
king by his tenants in chief, for licence to alienate their lands; 
according to the ſtatute x Edw. III. cap. 12. but taken away 
by ſtatute 12 Car. II. cap. 24. | 5 


FIN E- drawing, or rentering, a very nice way of ſewing up, or 
rejoining the parts of any cloth, ſtuff, or the like; torn or rent 
in the dreſſing, wearing, Ec. | | 
It is prohibited to fine-draw pieces of foreign manuſacture, 
upon thoſe of our own ; as has formerly been practiſed, 
FINERS of gold and felver, are thoſe who purify, and part 
thoſe metals from other coarſer ones, by fire and acids. 
They are alſo called Parters in our old law. books, and fome- 
times Departers. 15 ; =, 
FINESSE, a French term, of late current in Engliſh. Li- 
terally, it is of no further import than our Engliſh fineneſ : 
but among us, it is chiefly uſed to dendte that peculiar 
delicacy, or ſubtlety, perceived in works of the mind ; and 
the niceſt, and moſt ſecret and ſublime parts of any ſcience, 
or art. | | 
A perſon of taſte can never be fond of a pun, where all the 
fineſſe lies in an equivoque, or in an ambiguity. This man un- 
deritands all the ſineſſes of his art. The ſubſtance and neceffa- 
ry part of a language is learnt at a little expence: it is the fi-. 
' neſſes and delicacies that coſt the moſt, * 
FINGERS, Digiti, the extreme part of the hand, divided into 
five members. See Hand, © © PR 


The 


The fingers conſiſt of fifteen bones, diſpoſed in three rows, | 
or ranks; each finger having three bones. | 
The joints or jaintures are called Condyli, and Internadia: 
and their arrangement or rows, Phalanges : the uppermoſt 
of which is the longeſt and largeſt ; the ſecond leſs, but yet 
longer and larger than the third, — 
The firſt finger is called the pollux, or the thumb: the. ſe- 
cond, index, ſometimes ſalutarius digitus, and ſometimes n- 
merans : the third; the middle finger, infamis, olſcenus, im- 
pudicus, and famoſus, becauſe uſed in mocking and deriſion: 
the fourth, annularis, the ring finger, medio proxi mus, and me- 
dicus, by reaſon the antients uſed to ſtir and mix their me- 
dicines there with: the fifth, the little finger, auricularis, by 

reaſon the ear is picked therewith” | 

FinceR's Breadth, a meaſure, of two barley-corns in length, 
or four laid fide to fide. _ | 

FINING, ſee REFINING. 


FINISHING, in architecture, &e. is frequently applied to 


the crowning, or acroter over a piece of building; placed 


- there to terminate, and finiſh it. See CROW] IN WG. 
FINITE, ſomething bounded, or limited; in contradiſtinction 
to infinite. | | 335 
The ſchoolmen make two kinds of finite: 
The one as to extenſion, which is applied to things that have 
not all poſſible or conceivable extenſian. 


The other as to perfection, applied to things which have not 
the laſt perfection.— „ * 
J0 get an idea of a thing finite in point of perfection; 
we fu ſt conceive the thing as having certain perſections; and 
then conceive ſome. other perfection, which it has not, or 
ſome perfection in a farther degree. 
Thus, when J ſay, that three is a finite number, I firſt con- 
ceive a number, conſiſting of three units; then conceive 
other units beyond theſe three. Thus it is I conceive my 
mind finite, by obſerving certain perfections beyond what 1 


find in my mind. 


* 2 


Afﬀter the fame manner I conceive a room to be finite, by 


having an idea of extenſion beyond what is contained there. 


FINITOR, in aſtronomy, the horizon ; thus called, by 
reaſon it finiſhes or bounds the ſight, or proſpect. See Ho- 
Is: I 6 IN | | 
FIOL, or FAL, ſee the article Pyar. 5 
FIRE, in phyſiolo 
racter of fire, and that which beſt defines and diſtinguiſhes it 
from every other thing, is, its giving heat, 115 
Fire, therefore, 4 4 generally defined to be whatever 
warms, or heats bodies. 


Y * 


Again, as heat is ſomething, whoſe preſence we beſt per- | 
ceive by the dilatation of the air or ſpirit in the thermo- | 


meter; fire may be defined to be that whoſe preſence we 


perceive by the expanſion of the air, or ſpirit, in the ther- 


mometer. Te „ ge! 
Whence it follows, that fire is a body, .and a body in mo- 
tion.—Its motion is argued from its expanding the air; 
which is not effected without communicating motion there- 
to: and its corporeity is proved by experiment. For pure 


mercury being incloſed in a phial with a long neck, and 


kept in a gentle heat for the ſpace of a year, is reduced 
into a ſolid; and its weight is conſiderably inereaſed; which 
| Increaſe can ariſe from nothing but the acceſſion of fire. 


Fire makes one of the vulgar, or peripatetic elemeats, de- | 


fined to be hot, and dry; or, it is that part, or ingredient 
in all bodies, which is hot in the higheſt degree, and dry in 
an inferior one. 1 We 
What the ſchool-philoſophers add further, as to the nature 
of fire, is, that it is a ſimple body; as not including an 
contrariety of qualities; and a body abſolutely light, as 


tending naturally upward.: for which reaſon they hold its | 


natural place to be above all the other elements, between 


the extremity of our atmoſphere, and the moon; and the 
fund of fire is ſuppoſed to reſide in that ſphere, which they 
call elementary fire. ENG, „ | 

Fire, according to the Carteſians, is an aſſemblage of the 
more ſolid, earthy particles, which, ſwimming in the rapid- 
ly fluid matter of the firſt element, become vehemently agi- 
tated thereby; and by this intenſe agitation or motion are 
diſpoſed to give the ſenſation of heat, light, Fc. 


Fire, according to Sir I. Newton, is a body heated ſo hot, 


as to emit light copiouſly ; for what elſe, ſays that philo- 
ſopher, is red-hot iron, but Fire? And what elſe is a fiery 

coal, than red-hot wood? By which he ſuggeſts, that bo- 
dies, which are not fire, may be changed and converted into 


re. 5 | 
It is a diſpute of ſome ſtanding. among philoſophers, whe- 
ther fire be any ſpecific ſubſtance, originally diſtin from 
all other; or whether it be of the common matter of other 
bodies, only under certain peculiar modifications: i. e. whe-' 


be moſt, univerſal and ſenſible cha- 


According to ſome of the lateſt philoſophers, fre 


ther fire be ſuch by its own nature, or by motion ? 


+» 


FIR 


8 à Certa; 


ſubſtance, or body, ſui generis, originally ſuch; Thi: 
ducible by any — or — of Other rag leo or pi 
Theſe authors deſcribe fire as a very ſubtle, moyeable For 
trating body, the cauſe or inſtrument of heat Myr he. ceive 
Some of them add, that when fire enters the eye in ph focu 
lines, it produces or excites the idea of light ; which "Li ment 
_ motion they account, abſolutely necellary to the oy cum! 
ight. | : 2 5 oN fand 
Whereas, to produce heat, and the other effeQs of pourt 
ſuch rectilinear motion is not requited ; but on the No Ine ariſe: 
an regular, various motion is fitter to produce the * All t 

The nature of fire is ſo wonderful and abſtruſe Fg creal 
antients generally revered it as a god: among the lr. the 14.4 

We can ſcarce name one point in all philoſophy of mo Fo, again 
portance, or one that is leſs underſtood, * tritio! 

Fire, in effect, is the univerſal. inſtrument of all the no; ſpark: 
and action in the univerſe: without fire, all bodie, war rate t 
become immoveable; as in a ſevere winter we aQuall 1 ders t 
our fluids become ſolid, for want thereof. Without 15 y In eff 
man would harden into a ſtatue; and the very air would : and a 

here into a firm, rigid mas. | MM gain 
Fire, then, is the univerſal cauſe of all mutation, or chanse. her 
for all mutation is by motion; and all motion by fre Fl are, t 
Several authors have laboured to ſet this grand agent in ts juſt the i 
light and particularly the excellent Boerhaave, in a new 5 n 
of experiments and lectures expreſly on the ſubject, D- Ime obe 
The ſum of his doctrine we ſhall here ſubjoin. TY heat p 
Fire, then, is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds: as it is in it; Thus, 
called Elementary Firs; and as it is joined with other badi wy 
called Culinary Fir. | ? heavy 
Pure, or Elementary Fig, is ſuch as exiſts in itſelf ; Which ſeaſon 
alone we properly call Fire. intenſe 
Camman, or Culinary FIRE, is that exiſting in ignited bodies _ 
or excited by the former in combuſtible matters, the man S K. 
particles whereof, joining with thoſe of the pure fre, n. Pts 
ſtitute pure fam. : poſed, 
This latter is improperly called Fire; in regard only a ſal needle 
part of it is real, or pure fire. | will ne 

Pure fire, is ſuch as collected in a burning glaſs, yields no fame, 2 
ſmoke, aſhes, or the like; conſequently, in ignited bode 2 
that which flames, ſmokes, &c. is not ſimply fire. the arte 
The effects, nature, properties, &c. of eachſhall be conlider' OE 

- 9 er d. | 

1. Pure, or Elementary Fire, of itſelf, is imperceptible; and _ 
only diſcovers itſelf by certain effects, which it produce u de 
bodies; which effects are only learnt, by obſerving the 8 n 

changes that ariſe in thoſe bodies. 1 ws. 

The firſt effect of elementary fire on bodies, is beat ; whic Fw 
ariſes wholly from fire; and in ſuch manner as that the mer ; 5 0 
ſure of heat is always the meaſure of fre ; and that of fr: ry J 
of heat. So the heat is inſeparable from fire. | \ 2 1 
The ſecond is, dilatation in all ſolid bodies; and raf bor fe 
in all fluids. ; _, 1 
That both theſe are inſeparable from heat, is evident for The Ry 
numerous experiments. An iron-rod, or bar, being heated hotter | 

increaſes in all its dimenſions ; and the more fo, as it is furthe Tt 2 
and further heated: upon expoſing it to the cold again, | ſpirit of 
contracts, and- returns ſucceſſively through all the degree cos 
its dilatation, till it arrive at its firſt bulk; being never tw flings 
minutes ſucceſſively of the fame magnitude. "The lik, 
The like is obſerved in the heavieſt of all bodies, gold phur, an 
which, when fuſed, takes up more ſpace than before: f Ray Xe 

mercury, the heavieſt of all fluids, we have known to aſcen id 8 
* 6 narrow tube over the fire, to above thirty times | ſmoke, 

height. | | | & it j 
The laws of this expagſion are, 1, That the ſame degrees The bo 

re rarefies fluids ſooner, and in a greater degree, than it doe Prepared 

ſolids. Without this, the thermometer would be of no ule e for x 
ſince the cavity of the tube would then be dilated in th But in 
ſame proportion, as the fluid is rarefied. 2%, The lighte b excite 
the fluid, the more it is dilated by fire. Thus air, "0 if, in a 
_ all fluids, expands the moſt ; and next after at apainſt a 
pirit of wine. 1 : Rees, ti 
The third effect of fire on bodies, is motion : for fir, l of melti 
warming and dilating bodies, muſt of neceflity move the ha wei 

rts. ; | ons, 

n effect, all the motion in nature ariſes from fre alone Hence it 
and, taking this away, all things become immoveadle. Upo 'erted, b 
the abſence of only a certain degree of fire, all oil. bt fore: an 

waters, wines, ales, ſpirits of wine, vegetables, animal ung top, 
c. become hard, rigid, and inert: and the leſs the degrt atmo 
of fire, the ſooner, and more violently, is this induct0 , effect, 
made. Be | | we ca 

Hence, if there were the greateſt degree of cold, and al oullecd it 
were abſolutely taken away, all nature would grow into dete mine 

concrete body, ſolid as gold, and hard as diamond. But fe Dentiong, 
the application of fire, it would recover its former mobil! e ſun, 

Conſequently, every diminution of fire is attended Wit! to light, b 
proportionable diminution of motion; and vice verſa. 1 ) the fie; 

8 1 3 COR etermi ne 
15 ; . Ir effec 


This fire, whoſe effects we have been relating, needs no air, 
r pabulum, to ſuſtain or preſerve it. 
for putting ſome calx of tin, or lead, in the exhauſted re- 
ceiver of an air-pump, and applying a burning-glaſs ſo as the 
focus ſhall fall on the calx ; the conſequence will be, a vehe- 
ment dilatation of the calx, from the centre towards the cir- 
cumſerence 3 whereby the receiver will be broken into a thou- 
{and pieces: and if a quantity of any eſſential aromatic oil be 
ured, in vacuo, upon ſpirit of nitre, there will immediately 
* iſe a violent fire, to the great danger of the by-ſtanders. 
All the above-mentioned effects of elementary fire may be in- 
creaſed divers ways; VIZ. age N 
e, By attrition, ox a ſwift agitation, or rubbing, of one body 
yoain another. This is apparent in ſolids : a vehement at- 
trition of a flint, and ſteel, every-body knows, will produce 
parks. So, alſo, in fluids, cream, by long churning, to ſepa- 
rate the butter, will grow ſenſibly warm: the barometer ren- 
ders this effect ſtill more diſcernable, @ 2 
In effect, all the heat of an animal is owing to the agitation 
and attrition of the parts of its juices againſt each other, and 
' .oainft the ſides of the veſſels. | ; 
The more ſolid, hard, and elaſtic, the bodies, thus agitated, 


the force, whereby they are ſtruck againſt each other, is, the 
reater is their motion: and the quicker the returns of the 
okes, and the longer they are continued, the. greater 1s the 
heat produced. f : nei 
Thus, a piece of ſpunge rubbed lightly, and, for a little 
while, againſt another, acquires no ſenſible heat; but a large, 
heavy piece of iron, briſkly rubbed againſt another in a cold 
ſeaſon (when bodies are the denſeſt), will preſently acquire an 
intenſe heat, ſufficient 'to fire ſulphur, gunpowder, or the 
like, | | : 
do a knife, whetted briſkly on a dry, rough ſtone, ſhall yield 
ſparks of fire; but if oil, or any other fatty matter, be inter- 
poſed, no ſenſible heat ſhall ariſe: and the points of two 
needles, rubbed againſt each other ever ſo ſtrongly, or ſo long, 
will never grow warm; as only touching in a few parts. 
Hence, 1, The globules of the cruor, or red blood, driven by 
the force'of the heart againſt each other, or againſt the ſides of 
the arteries, excite more heat than the globules of the ſerum, 
or any other humour in the animal. Hence, 25, Thoſe parts 
zbounding moſt with theſe globules, thus agitated, as the heart, 
liver, and head, will be the hotteſt of all others: and the denſer 
the blood, ceteris paribus, the greater the heat, &'c. 39, 
The quicker the contractions of the heart are repeated, the 
reater will the heat be. | 
The ſecond manner of increaſing the effect of elemental fire 
is, by throwing a quantity of moiſt, or green, vegetables, cut 
down while full of ſap, into a large heap, and preſſing them 
. cloſe down; the reſult of which is, that they grow warm, 
hot, ſmoke, and, finally, will break out into flame. 
The third way is, by the mixture of certain cold bodies, 
Thus, water and ſpirit of wine, firſt warmed, grow much 
hotter by the mixture: ſo any of the heavy aromatic oils, 
33 of cloves, cinnamon, ſaſſafras, guaiacum, c. mixed with 


Fatt 


t fror 
1eated 
furthet 


all, | ſpirit of nitre, grow exceedingly hot, and burſt forth like vol- 
* 0 _ : and the ſame may be ſaid of ſpirit of nitre, and fteel- 
er ti SO 85 | | „ 
5 The like effect may be had from dry bodies. Thus, pure ſul- 
gold phur, and ſteel-filings, well ground, and mixed in equal quan- 
ore: { ties, with water enough to make them into a dry paſte, and 
 afcen id an hour ar two any-where, even under-ground ; will] 
mes | imoke, and emit flame; and that with the greater vehemence, 
| % it is more ſtrongly preſſed down. by TOP 
egree 0 The fourth is by phoſphorus, which is a kind of fire-magnet 
n it doe prepared from the parts of animals, that imbibes and retains 
no uſe e for many years. Fant ch 
in th But in all theſe manners, it does not appear, that any fire 
hg b excited, or generated, of what was not fire before: for 
air, t. 


in a ſevere winter's day, you rub a plate of gold briſkly 
22anſt another, they will both grow hotter and hotter, by de- 


of melting: and yet, all this time, the plates Joſe nothing of 
2 weight; but ſwell, and grow bigger, in all their dimen- 
ons. e 

Hence it follows, chat the particles of the gold are not con- 
"ted, by the friction, into fire; but that the fire exiſted be- 
fore: 1 all the effect of the friction, c. is, to collect, or 
bring together, a quantity thereof beſore diſperſed throughout 

atmoſphere. _ 


ducati 
we can do is, of. inſenſible, to render it ſenſible; i. e. to 


nd all f collect it out of a greater ſpace into a lefſer, and to dire& and 


„into o 
But ufv 
obility. 
d with 


4 1 


mentioned, by motion, attrition, &c. 


tht, by means of his rapid motion round his axis ; where- 

MA © fiery particles, every-where diffuſed, are directed and 
(mined, in parallel lines, towards certain places, where 
ir effect becomes apparent. e | 


Jo. I. Ne 61. CnAuz. 


ae, the more points of contact they have; the more intenſe | 


grees, till, at length, they become red-hot, and at the point 


1 effec, there is no making, or producing, of fire de novo: | 


(termine it to certain places. This is effected, as above- | 


e ſun, alſo, contributes very much to the bringing of fire 


Whenee is it that we perceive the fire, or heat, when the fun 
is above the horizon; but that, when he diſappears, his im- 


Pulſe, or preſſion, being then taken away, the fire continues 
diſperſed at large through the ethereal ſpace ? 


In effect, there is not leſs fire in our hemiſphere in the night- 


time, than by day; only it wants the proper determination to 
make it perceived. ; 3 
Another way of rendering it ſenſible is, by collecting the pa- 
rallel rays into a leſs compaſs, by means of convex glaſſes, or 
concave ſpecula, | 
is elementary fire is preſent every-whete, in all bodies, in 
all ſpace, and at all times; and that in equal quantities: for; 
go where you will, to the top of the higheſt mountain, or 
deſcend into the loweſt cavern ; whether the ſun ſhine, or 
not; in the coldeſt winter, or the moſt ſcorching ſummer z 
by one, or other, or all, of the means above-mentioned, ma 
fire be collected. In a word, there is no affignable phyſical 
point without fire; no place, in nature, where the attrition of 
two ſticks will not render it ſenſible. 3 


So ong as fire remains equably, and undetermined, in any 
place, it does not diſcover itſelf by any effect. In the ſevereſt 


weather we perceive no influence, or effect, of fire; when, at 
the ſame time, being collected and determined, by attrition, it 
becomes manifeſt. | 

By changing fire out of its indeterminate ſtate, and impellins 
it in converging lines, its momentum is increaſed: witneſs 
the phænomena of burning-glaſſcs, | 
But how attrition, crude vegetables, &c. contribute towards 
altering the direQion,*&c. of fire, does not eaſily appear. 

On this fire, and the effects thereof above-mentioned, depends 
all fluidity of humours, juices, &c. alſo all vegetation, putre- 
8 fermentation, animal heat, and a thouſand other 
— -" | | 

IT. But in what manner ſoever fire is collected in bodies; up- 
on a ceſſation of the collecting cauſe, it ſoon diſappears again, 
unleſs it be ſupplied with a pabulum, or fuel: and, in this caſe, 


it becomes culinary fire. 


By pabulum, or fuel, of fre, we mean, whatever receives and 


retains fire; and is conſumed, or, at leaſt, rendered inſenſible, 
thereby. . | | | 


'The only pabulum of fire, in all nature, is, the oil, ſulphur, 
or fat, of bodies; and bodies are only fuel, on account of the 
oil they contain. | 


Hence, 1, All vegetables, not too moiſt, nor too dry, afford 


ſuch a pabulum ; particularly thoſe which contain the greateſt 
quantity of oil; as balſamic and reſinous woods, Sc. 29, 


All vegetable and animal coals are a proper pabulum for main- 


taining of fire ; as being only the parts of vegetables and ani- 
mals, which have exhaled their water and ſalt, and retained 
the oil alone inhering, in a black form, in their earth. 32, 


All foſſil and bituminous earths, turfs, &c, 4, All mineral 

ſulphur, whether pure, or joined with earth, ſtone, or metals; 

as pit-coal, Cc. 5 The fat and dung of animals. And, 

6 Several productions of e K. as oils, inflammable 
4 | 


ſpirits, Sc. afford, alſo, a pabulum for fire. 


This fire, which burns combuſtible bodies, requires air, to * 


ſuſtain it; which taken away, the fire is immediately diſſi- 
pated : as appears from the experiments in vacuo. | 


And yet fire does not immediately bear, or endure, the air; 


but always repels it; and, by that means, forms a kind of 


vault, or aerial furnace, all round; which by its weight, 
and the preſſure of the incumbent air, acts on all the par- 


ticles, or corpuſcles, that would make their way through it ; 
and thus retains the fire, and applies it to the combuſtible 


r 


Hence, the heavier the air, the more vehement the fire: and 1 


accordingly, in ſtill cold weather we obſerve the fire to ack 


with more violence than in warm weather. 

But whether the air retains fire by its weight alone (which 
water itſelf would do), may be queſtioned ; and whether its 
elaſticity does not contribute ſomething thereto : as, alſo, whe- 
ther- there be not ſome farther unknown property in the air, 
that has a ſhare in this effect, may be doubted. Something of 
this kind one would ſuſpect from hence, that all air is not 
proper to maintain flame. 9 

This fire, in burning a combuſtible matter, affords a ſhining 
fire, or a flame, or both, according to the diverſity of fuel; 


and frequently, alſo, ſmoke, ſoot, and aſhes, 


Shining, or luminous fire, ſeems to be eee fre, at- 
towards the parts of the ſulphur, or oil, with ſuch force, 


and velocity, as to move and ſhake them very 2 whirl - 


them about, divide, and attenuate them, and thus render them 


volatile, and ready to be expelled : while, in the mean time, 


the air, making its vault all round, reſtrains and keeps 


them 
in, direQts them to the ſulphur, and keeps them till rk, ar 
in their place, or pabulum, while the combuſlible matter is 
_ diffuſed all round. ' | | 2 


Flame ſeems to be nothing but a thick ſulphur, agitated, as 
before, by elementary fire; ſo as the fire is driven, with a great 
motion, around the revolving particles of the ſulphur, - 


Qoot ſeems to be produced, when fire and ſulphur cannot | 
break into a flame; being a ſort of coal, conſiſting of a thick 
ſulphur, and an attenuated oil with earth and falt. | 
Smoke ſeems to be the combuſtible matter, when it begins to 
be relinquiſhed by the elementary fire : for, if this ſmoke be 
afterwards paſſed through a flame, it will itſelf become flame, 
as beſore. 


Laftly, Aſhes are the earth, and ſalt, which the fire leaves un. 


touched. b Fo ' 

Fire may be diſtinguiſhed into ſhining, and not ſhining : for, 

that there is fire which does not emit light, is evident hence, 
that a piece of iron taken out of the fire, before it be red-hot, 

ſhall yet give fire to ſulphur. 5 

Shining fire, again, may be ſubdivided into two kinds : that 
' which warms, as red-hot iron; and that which does not 

warm, as that obſerved in putrid fiſhes, rotten wood, &c. the 

oil whereof, beginning to be agitated and attenuated, produces 

light, without any heat, ſo far as the thermometer may be a 
rule of judging. 5 8 5 | 9 15 
Of Hining, and, at the ſame time, warming fires, the princi- 


E is that of the ſun, as it is called; though, whether the fire 

e really emitted from the body of the fun, or whether it be 
only the common, vague, univerſal fire, determined by the 
ſun, is not eaſy to ſay : this fire we more uſually conſider un- 
der the denomination of light. | 82 


This folar fire, in calcining certain bodies, makes ſome addi- 


tion to the weight thereof. | | 
Thus antimony, expoſed in the focus of a burning-glafs, will 
ſmoke a conſiderable time; and the greateſt part of it will 
| ſeem to evaporate in fumes :- but, if afterwards tried by the 
balance, it will be found to have gained in weight: and if it be 
again applied in the focus of a larger glaſs, it will again emit 
fumes, and — ſtill be increaſed in weight. _ 
Beſide the ſolar, there is likewiſe a ſubterraneous fire. | 
This appears, in digging under-ground : for the firſt glebe; 
next to the ſurface, is warmed by the heat of the ſun; and, 
as you go deeper, you will find it coſder; whence, even in 
hot countries, they have conſervatories of ice at ſome depth 
under-ground till, arriving at a certain depth, viz. forty or 
fifty feet, it begins to grow warmer, ſo that no ice can there 
ſubſiſt; and, at a yet greater depth, it is ſo hot, as to take 
away reſpiration, extinguiſh candles, &c. and if the miner 
will venture farther, and carry a candle along with him, he 
frequently ſets the whole place in a flame; the ſulphureous 
fumes, 1endered volatile 
flame from the candle. th 5 
Whence it appears, that there is another ſource of fire, or, as 
it were, another ſun, in the boſom of the earth, which gives 
motion and life to every thing growing in, or upen, the globe; 


and even that the centre of the earth is mere fire > which | 


fire is likewiſe argued to be perpetual, from volcano's, or 
burning-mountains, which have been known to caſt up fire 
from the earlieſt account of time. See VoLCANo. 

There are two great fires, therefore; the higher, or ſolar ; 
and the lower, or ſubterraneous : and theſe are, in every other 


reſpeR, perfectly alike. | | — 
Fig, in chemiſtry, is the great inſtrument by which moſt of 
the operations of that art are performed. LE | 
The kind, degree, direction, &c. of fire, are things the 
chemiſt is principally to attend to. The diverſity of fire 
makes a- great difference in the reſult of the experiment ; 
ſo as the ſame effect, e. gr. ſhall not ariſe, if an experi- 
my be made with the fire of ſpirit of w ine, and that of pit- 
coal. . | 4 N T 
And to this cauſe, Mr. Boyle, in his treatiſe Of the uner- 
pected failure La Experiments, attributes it, that a great many 
3 ucceſsfully tried by ſome, have not ſucceeded to 
others. e | 255 


The fires chiefly required by the chemiſts are, ſuch as yield no 


fzces, or remains; no ſalt, nor ſmoke: and ſuch, alone, are | 
thoſe of the ſun, and of ſpirit of wine, Thoſe which come 


next in purity are, oils diſtilled per veſicam; which loſe their 
earth and falt, by their boiling and agitation in the water; ſo 
that the oftener the diſtillation is repeated, the purer they are 
rendered. After theſe, the beſt is turf, © fk 
Indeed, the very manner wherein the fire is blown, is found 
to have ſome effect. Thus Acoſta, lib. iv. c. 5. relates, that 
in Peru, when they would melt and ſeparate their filver frem 
the earth, &c. if the fre be blown up with bellows, the fu- 
ſion will not ſucceed ; nor will any other fire do, but that 
blown by the wind raiſed from the fall of ſome water: ſo 
that oy are forced to have recourſe to large tubes laid to the 
feet of large mountains, where there are cataracts to convey 


by the ſubterraneous fire, catching [ 


the wind, generated by the fall of water, to their works. 


The degree of fire, or the collection and direction of fire, to 


the degree proper for each operation, is almoſt the whole art 
of chemiſtry : the fire, e. gr. requiſite to melt metals, is by 
no means proper for the diſtilling of ſpirit of wine. 


Now the greater or leſs force of fire depends altogether on| 


a greater or leſs quantity thereof collected into a focus; for, 


* 
4 


FIR 


as to its motion, it does not ſeem in our power to 


= Op ter it; 
to make any increaſe, or diminution, of the f * 
on chat account, Fas 15 5 * 4 
| f 2 OE ov 
The Grit is equal to the natural beat of the human hoy . 
rather, to that of a hen, brooding on her eggs; whic z * , { | 
ſtandard : and, accordingly, this firſt degree is beſt meaſ = "= fo » 
vy N a e ee wel. hen ; and ſome chemiſt; In Ling 
eeping a fire continually to this degree, by m a6 | 
Tm, have hatched — 2 e K fo 
By this degree all their digeſtions, ſeparations, and ſolu. 22 
tions, and gentle diſtillations, with all fermentations ny o ay 
CO. are performed. | pn 8 3 2 
econd degree of fire is that which gives a man pair 
does not deſtroy, or car hn the wok, : like the 8 3 
ſcorching ſummer's fun, which chaſes and inflames the lan. Real 7 
a 88 raiſes yan : = f 
fire of this degree is uſed in making ſeparations of che n 
ponderous . which the firſt render not wh rao — + 
alſo, in ſome fixations ; particularly that of mercury, which yg” 
is rendered fixed by a gradual introduction of ſuch fire amon — th 
the parts of the mercury. | 8 2 
This degree makes the ſerum of the blood, and white df I vedere 
egg, o oy and bo occaſions deadly inflammations, and i; 4 OY 8 
too intenſe for any digeſtion, putrefaction, or fermentati . 
be effected by 5 en / ; = SEM. "_ 4 
The third degree of fire is that of boiling witer, which b. I li. Boy 
parates and deſtroys the parts of bodies. This degree is per- e 
fectly ſtable : for water, when once it boils, is at its utmoſt —— 
degree of heat, and cannot be raiſed a whit farther, by an the bodie 
ee of fire, or fuel; as was firſt obſerved by M. Add, the 
montons. | oy 
This degree ſerves to attenuate, ſeparate, fix, and perform, le 
other operations, where the two former would not be effectul. | Ae fixes 
The fourth degree is that which melts metals, and deſtron ether w. 
every thing elſe. e NT, x bus * 
This degree is too vehement to be eſtimated by the thermo- the incre 
meter; that inſtrument not being able to endure it: fo that in ſalt of 
it is only determinable by its effect in the fuſion of metals, As its weigh 
the heat of boiling water cannot be increaſed, ſo neither can Al hen 
that of melted metals. | . by a burr 
This degree is uſed in abundance of operations, and, put- ** of 
cularly, about minerals, where the three preceding degrees ar To ſay ni 
1 This is the laſt degree known to the antient che. 6 
miſts. Bod hes 1 | ill 
The lateſt chemiſts reckon a fifth degree of fire ; viz. thi N. 
whereby gold is made to emit fumes, and evaporate. Ink. in m 
This was firſt diſcovered, in the year 1690. by Mr. Tſchim- cautery 3 
hauſen; whoſe burning-glaſs rendered every thing, even goll ual FIR: 
itſelf, volatile. Be 3 4 be cured 
Beſides theſe five degrees, the chemiſts have ſeveral interme- bas is 
diate ones; all which, however, may be eaſily reduced tothe welt, 
former. | | aential F 
yas digefling fire, or venter equi z which is the heat of 3 C AUSTI 
The balneum marie, arenoſum, &c. explained under the u-... * 
ticle BAl Run. „%%% LT We 1 
The naked, or immediate, fire; which is the common fre zy. Se. Antho 
plied under a veſſel. Sg 5 x in an an 
Thel fire of a lamp, which is moderate and equal, and may church o 
be egg by the addition of more wick ; uſed by enamel- or ignis i 
ers, Oc: 9 | | , s di 
The tuheel. fre; which is lighted all round a crucible, or other kx Wl 
veſſel, to heat it all alike, 1 : dourin 
That called by ſappreſten; which is, when the veſſel i ur un, 5, 
only encompaſſed round, but covered over with fre. Urban 11 
The reverberatory fire; when it is in a furnace cloſe atop, Valting F : 
by which the fire is reflected back, and all round, upon de n, 7, 
vellel. 5 | LY Ik, 1 
The melting, or fuſing, fire; for the ſolution and calcination nl of Ag 
of metals and minerals. 8 5 |t is ſupp 
ny . fire ; for the vitrifying of the aſhes of wege God has 
And the ohmpic fire which is that of the ſun colleftedin def Fr bor 
focus of a burning mirror, Cc. 3 apoſtles j 
To the ſeveral degrees of fire required, ſeveral forms of fur: , guid 
naces are accommodated ; which ſee, under the article Pot e 
neck. | 1 FF The Perf 
There are five principal ways of altering the degree of fit ez by! 
For fire differs, 1, According to the weight of the pabulum, Aſa 
or fuel; it mp i rule, that the heavjer the fuel, or combul” Wi gg... . 
ble matter, is; the more vehement, ceteris paribus, is the ft n a 
Thus, ſpirit of wine affords a weaker and leſs deſtructive fn eltals w 
than oil; and this, than pitch, and ſo on; the heavier u ge Rom: 
groſſer, ſtill the fiercer. DR ee ron of Vulean \ 
25, According to the quantity of the pabulum, or fuel. , be Feyp 
3˙ According to the diftance of the fire from the obje® WW nave it 
Jt being a rule, that the heat of the fire, at different diltance BW vs the 
is, reciprocally, as the ſquares of thoſe diſtances. | * to 5 
| PI | | lo 


id 


— . . ͤ 


E, By the introducing or blowing of air into the fire; It be- 
e rule, that the ſtronger the current of air, or wind, is, 
"Sided it be not ſo ſtrong as to break the aereal fornix or 
i2ult incumbent on the fire, the more is the fire increaſed. 
For a briſk blowing puts the minute parts of the pabulum into 
r motion: whence the greater attcition ariſes, and of 
conſequence, more fire is collected, 

o According to the ſolidity or reſiſtance of the medium be- 
Jak the fire and the object ; for the more ſolid the medium, 
= reater quantity of heat, cæteris paribus, does it receive 
from the Fre, and communicate to the object. 

Thus, a vapour-bath communicates much Jeſs heat to the bo- 
des diſtilled by it, than a water-bath z and this, leſs than a ſand- 
bath 3 and this again, goto 
bodies, expoſed to the fire, grow hot in proportion to their 
ecific gravities. : | 
Thus, it a piece of metal be put in water, and both ſet over 
the fre; while the water only grows lukewarm, the metal 
ſhall be ſo hot, as to be paſt touching: and thus, a key in a 

on's pocket fitting near the fire ſhall frequently be very 
bot, while his clothes themſelves have not any ſenſible 
warmth, —Indeed, this rule admits of ſome exceptions ; ſor 
we have oils, lighter than water, which yet admit of triple 

it degree of heat, before they boil. N 

is a great controverſy in . | 
applied to bodies, only ſeparates and diſſolves them; or whe- 
ther it does not alſo really and abſolutely change them. 

Mr. Boyle, in his Sceptical Chemiſt, we think, has abundantly 

proved, that fire really alters bodies; and that the parts or 


de bodies themſelves. 


it alſo compounds and mixes bodies. I his no body can doubt 
o, who knows that fire, in acting on many bodies, inſinuates 
ind fixes itſelf among them, and ſo conſtitutes one body to- 
ether with them. Ow 
This is the caſe in diſſolving of lead by fire ; as is evident from 
the increaſe of the weight of the lead: the like is obſervable 
in (alt of tartar, which, when firſt melted, loſes ſomewhat of 
is weight ; but as it is calcined further and further, it grows 


by a burning-glaſs, as before obſerved, receives a notable ac- 
cethon of weight. | | 
To ſay no more, the ive its 
from the fiery particles it imbibes in the diſtillation: for no bo- 
dy, willimagine that any of that ſhining matter before exiſted | 
in the human body. Gi | 7 3D 
Int, in medicine and chirurgery, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 
cautery ; and is diſtinguiſhed into actual, and potential. 

ual FIRE is a hot iron.—There are ſeveral diſeaſes, only to 
be cured by the application of actual fire; which method of 
cure is practiſed with great ſucceſs in the Eaſt- Indies. See 
Bunde. a | | 

aential FIRE is that 
Mö ff 8 
Fire alſo gives the denomination to divers diſeaſes, as 


contained in cauſtic medicines. See 


dee ERYSIPELAS, | PAGES: 
St. Anthony's Fire is alſo called holy fire, or ſacer ignis; and 
in an antient inſtrument, belonging to the hoſpital in the 
church of St. Anthony at Marſeilles, it is called fire of bell, 
C ignis infernalis, . „„ | 
This diſtemper made great ravages in France, in the XIth 
ud X[lth century; and it was for the relief of perſons la- 
bouring under it, that the religious order of St. Anthony 
NM 2 in the year 1093. under the pontificate of 


lern, Ignis fatuus, &c. See Ignis Farbus. | 

IRE, in theology, is frequently underſtood of the puniſhment 
« the wicked after death. - | 

|t is ſuppoſed the world will periſh at laſt by fire. 
God has made ſeveral revelations of himſelf, under the ap- 


oltles in tongues of fire; and the camp of the Iſraelites 
fre guided and conducted in the night-time by a pillar of 


The Perſians adored God under the image or-repreſentation of 
ei by reaſon it is fire, that gives motion to every thing in 
1 They arg ſaid to have in that empire fires ſtill fub- 
nog; which have burnt above a thouſand years, 
e Hebrews kept up the holy fire in the temple; and the 


* omans. N « * 
gon was worſhiped among the antients, and particularly 
£ Topline, as the inventor of fire: and Boerhaave has 
8 EN P robable, that the Vulcan of the heathens 
38 the Tübal-Cain of the Hebrews, the firſt who appears 

ive known the uſe of fire, and to have applied it in the 

a of metals, and other preparations of chemiſtry. - 


leſs than a bath of ſteel-filings: for all | 


elements procured from bodies by fire did not exiſt ſuch in 


Add, that fire does not only ſeparate and decompound, but | 


* 


il heavier and heavier. In like manner, antimony calcined | 


phoſphorus muſt derive its ſhining matter | 


. /ntbony's FIR R, by phyſicians more uſually called ery/ipelas. |. 


Walting F IRE, called alſo Iill-with-a-wiſp, Fack- in-a-lan- ; 


Kaance of fire: he appeared to Moſes under the form of | . 
fre burning in a buſh: the Holy Ghoſt deſcended on the | 


were appointed expreſs, to keep up the ſacred fire of 


FEI R 


Fink, in the military language, is ſometimes applied to the 
fires lighted in an army in the night - time. 
Thus, the enemy's fires were ſeen on the top of the moun⸗ 
tains. | | 
But, the, term fire, or firing, is mote frequently uſed for 
the diſcharge of the fire-arms ; or the ſhot made on the ene- 
my from the artillery, &c; 1 | 


e horſe ſuffered extremely from the fire of the foot, 
which took them in flank : the trench was expoſed to the 
fire of the place: in this aſſault the curtin was all on 

re. "ION Wa kid 
In fortification, the fire of the place denotes the flatikj or 
that part of the curtin where the line of defence terminates; 
* — whence they fire, to defend the oppoſite face of the 
The beſt way of fortifying is that which gives the moſt * 
„ 5 | 
FIRE-ARMS are thoſe . with powder and ball: ſuch are 
cannons, mortars, and other ordnance; muſquets, carabines, 
OY and even bombs, granado's, carcaſſes, &c. . 
or the rebound or reſilition of fre- arms, ſee Re BOUND. 
In the hiſtory of the Royal Academy for the year 1705. we 
have, an account of ſome experiments made with fire-arms 


| 5 differently loaded, by M. Caſſini. Among other things be 
whether fire, when : + Fees Ong ate ng 


obſerves, that by loading the piece with a ball, which is ſome- 
what leſs than the calibre, and only laying a little gunpow⸗ 
der below the ball, and a good deal above it, it will yield a 
2 noiſe; but have no ſenſible effect or impulſe on 
the . „ ä 
This he takes to 


akes to have been all the ſectet of thoſe people who 
pretended to ſell 


| the art of rendering one's ſelf invulnerable, 
or ſhot- proof. ßJCCC Aus Lew Miggacd of 
FiRE-BOTE, fuel for neceſſary firing, which, by the common 
law, tenants may take out of the lands granted to them. 
FiRE-EATER,—We have a great number of charletaris, who 
have procured the attention .and wonder of the public, by 
eating of fire, walking on fire, waſhing their hands in melt- 
ed lead, and the like tricks. 3 4x22 
The moſt celebrated of theſe was our countryman Richardſon, 
much talked of abroad. His. ſecret, as related in the Jour- 
nal des Scavans, of the year 1680. conſiſted in a pure ſpirit 
of ſulphur, wherewith he rubbed his hands, and the parts 
that were to touch the fire; which, burning and cauterizing 
Fn epidermis, hardened. and enabled the ſkin to reſiſt the 
e. ee | 5 . 
Indeed, this is no new thing: Amb. Paré aſſures us he had 
tried on himſelf, that after waſhing the hands in one's own 
urine, and with unguentum aureum, one may ſafely waſh 
them in melted ledde. RS ER RENTF 
He adds alſo, that by waſhing his hands in the juice of onions, 
he could bear a hot ſhovel on them, while it melted lard. 
FIR E- MASTER, in our train of artillery, is an officer who 
| ah the directions, and the proportions of the ingredients, 
or all the compoſitions of fire-works, whether for ſervice in 
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war, or for rejoicings and recreationnss. 
His orders are given to. the fire-workers, and bombardeers, 
who are obliged to execute them. M 
FikE-OFFICE, an office of inſurance from fire. See Assu- 
RANcRB. 09 in 0 e 
FIR E- sTONE, a kind of ſtone, called alſo Rygate- tone, from 
the place whence it is chiefly brought: it is very good, and 
much uſed for chimneys, hearths, ovens, ſtoves, Cc. 
Wild Fige, is a kind of artificial or factitious fire, which burns 
| 15 under water; and that with greater violenee than out 
of it. . e 

It is compoſed of ſulphur; naphtha, pitch, gum, and bitumen; 

and is only extinguiſhable by vinegar, mixed with ſand and 

urine; or by covering it with raw hides. - - } | 

Its motion or tendency is ſaid to be contrary 


to that of natural 


Fre, and that always follows the ditetion in which it is 


thrown; whether it be downwards, ſidewiſe, or otherwiſe. 
The French call it Greek fire, or feu Gregeois, becauſe firſt 
_ uſed by the Greeks, about the year 660, as is obſerved by 
the leut Petavius, on the authority of Nicetas, Theophanes, 
Cedrenus, Sc. 5 rd, ks 
The inventor, according to the ſameJeſuit, was an engineer 
of Heliopolis, in Syria, named Callinicus, who firſt. applied 
it in the ſea- fight commanded by Conſtantine Pogonates 
againſt the Saracens, near Cyzicus, in the Helleſpont ; and 
with ſuch effect, that he burnt the whole fleet therewith, 
/. wherein there were thirty thouſand men 
But others will have it of a much older date; and bold Mar- 
cus Gracchus the inventor 3 which opinion is ſupported b 
ſeveral paſſages, both in the Greek and Roman writets, whi 
ſhew it to have been antiently uſed by both thoſe nations in 
the wars. See Scaliger againſt Cardan. #0 
_ Conftantine's ſucceſſors uſed it on divers occaſions, with 
equal advantage, as himſelf ; and what is remarkable enough 
is, that they were ſo happy as to keep the fecret of the com- 
poſition to themſelves ; ſo that no other nation knew it in the 


year 90 | Hugh, | 
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Hugh, king of Burgundy, demandin ere 

0 Leo, forthe ficge of Fretne, defired fikewiſe the Greek fire. 
Chorier, Hiſt. de dauph. r 
Fi. Daniel gives us à good deſcription of the Greet fire, inf 
his account of the ſiege of Damietta, under St. Louis. Every 
body, ſays that author, was aſtoniſhed with the Greet fire 
Which the Turks then prepared; and the ſecret whereof is 
now loſt. They threw it out of a kind of mortar; and 
ſometimes ſhot it with an odd ſort of croſs-bow, which was 
- ſtrongly bent by means of a handle, or winch, of much 
greater force than the bare arm. That thrown with the mor- 
tar, ſometimes appeared in the air of the ſize of a tun, with 
© long tail, and a noiſe like that of thunder. The French, by 
tinguiſhing it; in which they ſuc- 


* 


ſhips of the emperor | 


degrees, got the ſecret of ex 

--  ceeded ſeveral times.. N 
Fink-wokks, or artificial FIREs, are preparations made of 
* wder, ſulphur, and other inflammable and combuſti-| 
ble ingredients, uſed on occaſion of public rejoicings, and 


* - 


other ſolemnities. * 2 
The principal of theſe are rockets, ſerpents, ſtars, hail, mines, 
bombs, 5 nds, letters, and other devices. See ROCKET, 
% n 924 oo re tet 
The ar of preparing and managing fire-works, is called py- 
F IKE-WORKERS$; are ſubordinate officers to the fire-maſters, 
who command the bombardeers. VVV 
FTpheſe receive the orders from the fire-maſters, and ſee that 
© - the bombardeers execute tbemn. 
"FIRKIN, an Engliſh meaſure of capacity, for things liquid 
' _ containing the fourth part of the barrel. | 
: "The firkn of ale contains eight gallons; and that of beer, 
nine :; two. firkins of beer make the kilderkin ; two kilder- 
- kins the barrel; and two barrels the hogſheaece. 
: +. *Phe: firkins! of yu and batter are on the footing of the firkin| 
of ale; viz. à gallon per firtin, leſs than that of beer. 
FIRMAMENT, in the antient aſtronomy, the eighth heaven, 
or ſphere; being that wherein the fixec 1 
4 00 be placed. - -- nnen a „ 
It is called the eighth, with reſpect to the ſeven heavens or 
. © - ſpheres of the planets, which it furrounds. 
It is ſuppoſed to have two motions : a diurnal motio 
t by the primum mobile, fronmeaſt to weſt, about the poles of 
te ecliptie: and another oppoſite motion from welt to eaſt ; 
wich laſt it-finiſhes, according to Tycho, in 254 12 yeaes; 
according to Ptolemy, in 36000; and according to Coper- 


*# 


o 


+ 


nicus, in 258000: in which time the fixed ſtars return io 


the ſame: preciſe points wherein they were at the beginning. 
This period is commonly called Plato's year, of the great 
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is moſt firm; and that, whoſe 
contact, will be moſt ſoft. 


grees between the moſt firm, and the moſt ſoft 


it will be moſt friable or brittle. And where the 


yet by their touching one another in ſo man 
are very difficultly ſeparated. 


like; the latter in turpentines, gums, and all of that fore, 
FIRST-Frvuirs, Annates or Primitiæ, the profits of a benefce 


| ars were ſuppoſed td pay the fi. fruits of his benefice, within two years neu 
© enſuing, at four equal half-yearly payments. Only, one-terth 
n, given 


only is appointed to be given; and the rates of all bene 


his predeceſſor; and conſequently, by 27 Henry VIII. c. 


N18 


are by their peculiar ſhapes capable of the greateſt contacg; 
parts are capable of the lat 
In the former, the greateſt requiſite is to be as near 


as poſſible, and inthe latter to ſpheres. And in the 
ner are to be accounted for, not only all the inter 


to cubes 


ſame man. 
mediate de- 
: 4 « 2h A bodies, but 
thoſe different conſiſtences, which are diſtinguiſhed by och 
names, as friable, tenacious, glutinous, and the like: for my 
greater are the ſolidities of the component parts of any p 
im proportion to their ſurfaces, though that body, by the 5 a 
titude of the contacts, may be what we call Very hard ; ol 
ſu faces of 


pon a {mall 
though the 


the component particles are much extended u 
quantity of matter, the bodies they compoſe, 
may be light and ſoft, 2 they will be tenacious or gluti. 
nous: for although the flexibility of their compounding part 
admits of their eaſy changing of figure by any external force, 


7 points, they 
The former is the caſe in cryſtallized ſalts, refins, and the 


= the firſt year _— e | 5 
he firſt-Fruits were original erved for the pope's bene. 
fit, fr her accordingly, before the feed, paid : 
him; but the parliament under king Henry VIII. trandyed 
them to the crown, 25 Hen. VIII. c. 20. 
Queen Anne, in the third year of her reign, made a grant of 
the whole revenue of fir/f-fruits and tenths, to ſettle a fund 
for the augmentation of the maintenance of the poor cleryy, 
By the act 25 Henry VIII. he, who enters on any fpirtud 
living, before he pays, or compounds for the f, fruit; d 
conviction, forfeits double the value thereof. 
Every clergyman, therefore, before his induction, or fon 
after, ſhould go himſelf with one friend, or fend two friends 
for him, to the fit. fruits office, and there enter into bont 


of the whole yearly ſum, entered in the king's books, is 
de deducted ; becauſe that muſt be paid by itfelt the fut 


- Formerly, four bonds were given for the four ſeveral pay 
ments; but by ſtatute 2 and 3 of queen Anne, one bon 
- fices, according to the king's books, are declared unalte 
. e 7 ; | 
_ The ſucceſſor is chargeable with arrears of tenths due fron 


pig See PRACESSTON of tht equinx. © © 


. : EL Toaldw me wtels s*, 
divers places of Scripture the word firma ment is uſed for 


te middle region of the alr. M. ny of the antients allowed. 


wich the moderhs, that the /rmament is a fluid matter; tho” 
they, who gave it the/denomination of firmament, muſt have 
taken it for s lid on. 


FIRMAN, in the Eaſt-Indies, and particularly in the territo-| 
„granted 


ries of the Great Mogul, is the paſſport, or permit 
do foreign veſſels, to trade within their juriſdiction. 
FIRMN 


cCohere, or are united together, ſo that the motion of one part 
induces a motion of the reſt. In which ſenſe, firmneſs ſtands 
oppoſed to fluid itt. n 
Some authors confound e ee denfity ; as thinking 
the ſame ſtate or property of body implied by both; or at 
leaſt, that firmmeſs follows denſity : but this is a miſtake. 
For mercury, the denſeſt body in nature excepting gold, is 
yet one of the moſt fluid: and even gold itfelf, with all its 
denſity, hen fuſed, wants firmmeſr, or coheſion. 
Many of the Carteſians, and others, held firmneſs to conſiſt 


in the mere quiet of the particles of the body, and their mu- 
- tual immediate contact ; urging; that a ſeparation of parts“ 


can only ariſe from ſome matter interpoſed between them, 
which is excluded by the notion of contiguity. © . 


But the inſufficiency of this hypotheſis is evident : for mere 


wy ſimple reſt has no force, either to act or reſiſt; and conſe- 
guently two particles only joined by reſt and contiguity, would 


never cohere ſo as that a motion of the one ſhould: induce a 


motion of the other: This is obvious in the caſe of two grains 


conſtitute a firm coherent body. . 1 | 
| betas ug 5--of bodies, then, depends on the connexion or 
coheſion of their particles. Now, the cauſe of coheſion, Sir 
I. Newton, and his followers, hold to be an attractive force, 
- Inherent in bodies, which binds the ſmall particles thereof to- 
+ gether; exerting itſelf only at, or extremely near, the points 
df contact, th vaniſhing at greater diſtances. | 


of fand; which, however contiguous, and at reft, will never 


The —— 7 of bodies, therefore, follows the laws of the 
911 of bodies; which ſee under Con ESI NWS. 1 


Hence, abr in all bodies muſt be as the ſurfaces, and 
contacts of the component parts: thus a body, whoſe parts 
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| „ FranrTAs; in philoſophy, denotes the oon. 
_ -— hiſtence of à body; or that ſtate; Wherein its ſenſible parts 


is impowered to diſtrain his predeceſſor's goods, being upat 
the benefice ;z and hath likewiſe a good action at law again 

him or his executors. (00 e 
FISC &, Frscus, in the civil law, the treaſury of a prince, a 
ſtate; or that to which all things due to the public do all. 


* The word is derived from the Greek 910% I, a great bake 
uſed when they went to market. | 


By the civil law, none but a ſovereign prince has a right! 
have a fiſc, or public treaſury, | 
At Rome, under the emperors, the term ærarium was uſedf 
the revenues deſtined for the ſupport of the charges of ti 
empire; and fiſcus for thoſe of the emperor's own family. 
Thus, the treaſury, in effect, belonged to the people, u 
the fiſcus to the prince. e 
FISCAL, ſomething. relating to the pecuniary intereſt of ti 
king, the public, or a private perfon. 8 5 
The emperor Adrian erected the office of fſcal advocate 
the Roman empire. | 5 5 
FISH, in natural hiſtory, an animal that has ſcales, and f 
and that lives in the waters, as its proper place of abode. d 
Supplement, article Piscis. 


Naturaliſts obſerve a world of wiſdom and deſign in tbe in 
cture of fiſbes, and their conformation to the element tej 


to reſide in. 5 25 
Cloathed and guarded in the beſt mantel 


Their bodies are ec 
with ſcales, Ic. ſuitable to their reſpective circumſtan ; 
the dangers they are expoſed to, and the motion and bun 
they are to perform. Po bk” 10 
The centie of gravity is placed in the fitteſt part of the a 
for ſwimming; and their ſhape is the moſt commodiow” 
making way through the water, and moſt agreeable to 
- metrical rules. 1 | 
They have ſeveral parts peculiar to themſelves ; 25 his, 
balance and keep them upright. See Fiv. _ ul 
And an air- bladder, or ſwim, to enable them to riſe 
to any height and depth of water, at pleaſure. pe 
They have alſo gills: or bronchiæ, whereby they f. f 
land- animals do by the lungs. | | 
The tail. is the inſtrument of 
to row tem forward. 


progrellive motion, aul © 
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0 riſeand . 
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on, al el 


Ided, others which abide indifferently in freſh water or ſalt; 


' Ariſtotle, and after him Mr. Willoughby, more accurately di- 


ions of each whereof, he gives in his chapter of cartilagi- 


ght, or at right angles to the horizon. _ 


Their eyes are peculiarly formed to enable them to correſpond | 
{to all the convergencies and divergencies of rays, which the 
Antons of the watry medium, and the refraQions thereof, 
occaſion 3 in which reſpect they bear a near reſemblance 

vo thoſe of birds. ge | 
Fiſhes are diſtinguiſhed into ſea, or ſalt-water fiſh, piſces ma- 
ann: as the whale, herring, mackrel, &c.—river, or freſh- 
water fiſh, piſces fluviales ; as the pike, trout, Oe, and 
or lake fiſh 3 as the carp, tench, &c. to which may be 


as ſalmons, ſhad-fiſh, Ec. | 


ſinguiſh f/þes into ceraceous, cartilaginous, and ſpinous. 


and breathe like quadrupeds ; they copulate alſo like them, 


and conceive and bring forth their young alive, which they |. 


afterwards ſuckle with their milk. 


The cartilaginous ſort are produced from large eggs, like 
thoſe of birds; which are. alſo excluded the womb, like thoſe 


The ſpinous kind are alſo oviparous; but their eggs are 
ſmaller, and they have ſpinæ up and down in their fleſh, to 
ſtrengthen it. 787 5 
Willoughby thinks it would be yet more proper to divide 
fibesinto ſuch as breathe with lungs, and ſuch as breathe with 
gills; and then to ſubdivide thoſe. that breathe with gills, 
not into cartilaginous and ſpinous, but into viviparous and 
quiþarous. | ORs | 

Nie uus kind that breathe with gills, he ſubdivides 
into lng; ſuch as the galei and canes, or ſharks and dog- 
fiþ: and broad; ſuch as the paſtinaca, raja, &c. the ſubdi- | 


nous fiſhes in general. 4 1 0 

The oviparous kind that breathe it) gills are the moſt nu- 
merous ; and theſe he ſubdivides into ſuch as are what we 
uſually call fat. i; and ſuch as ſwim with their back up- 


- 


; the ſoleæ. 4. a 8 ; 

Such as ſwim with their backs erect, are either long and 
ſmooth, and without viſible ſcales, as the eel-kind ; or ſhorter 
and leſs ſmooth ; and theſe have either but one pair of fins 
at their gills, or elſe another pair of fins alſo on their bellies ; 
which latter kind he ſubdivides into two kinds.—19, Such as 
have no prickly. fins on their backs, but ſoft and flexible ones. 
29, Such as have prickly fins upon their backs. ff 
Thoſe fi/hes which have only ſoſt and flexible fins on their 


backs, may be divided into ſuch as have three, two, or but | 


me ſingle fin there. „ 8 
No 5 but the aſelli have three fins on their backs. See Sup- 
plement, article Fins. 3 : FOI IG The 7! 
Fiſbes with two fins on their backs are either the truttaceous, 
trout kind; or the gobionites, loch, or gudgeon kind. 
Fiſhes with but one ſoft back fin are of three ſorts. The firſt 
kind have one lov continued fin, from head to tail, as the 
hipparus of Rondeletius, cc. 5 
The ſecond have their fins but ſhort, and placed juſt in the 
middle of their back : and theſe are either marine, as the 
herring kind ; or fluviatile,' as thoſe which we call leather- 
mouthed fiſhes ; ſuch as carp, tench, Sc. a 
Fiſhes which have prickly fins on their backs 
—1*, Such as have two prickly fins on their backs ; and in 
theſe the anterior radii of 
2', Such as have but one prickly. fin there. | 
2 101 5 FisHs, according to Willoughby's catalogue, are 
eee We 12782 


L Of the long cartilaginous kind we have, 1. The canis | 


farcharias, or lamia, the white ſhark. 2. Galeus glaucus 
Rondeletii, the blue ſhark. 3. Canis galeus Rondeletii, called 
a tope, in Cornwall. 
pnickled dog, or hound-fiſh. 5. Galeus ſeu muſtela levis, 
the {mooth, or unprickled hound-fiſh. 6. Catulus major, 
vulgo canicula Ariſtotelis, the rough hound, called in Cornwall 
the bounce, 7. Catulus minor, the leſſer hound-fiſh, or 


* 1 the g cartilaginous kind we have, 1. The Raja 
Us undulata, the ſkate or flare, 2. Raja clavata, the 
g raback, 3 Raja aſpera notras, the white-horſe. 4. Squa- 
8 the angel, or monk fiſli. 5. Rana piſcatrix, the toad- 
* or ſea- devil. wn | — | 

fu Of the plain ſpinous kind, 1. Rhombus maximus aſper 
fuammaſus, called the turbot, or brett. 2. Rhombus non 


cculeatus ſquammoſus, in Cornwall called the lug-alefe. 3. Poſe 


ſer Bellonii, the plai 

| plaiſe. 4. Paſſer aſper five ſquammoſus 
a lab. 5. Paſſer fluviatilis fue amphibius, f ous 
e aled or butt. 6. Hippogloſſus Rondeletii, the holy butt, 
fole in the north the furbot. 7. Bugloſſus, or / ea, the 
1, Of the en kind we have, 1. TLunpena major, the lam- 
we A lamprey-eel. 2. Lampreta parva, and fluviatilis, 
the Peſt 3: Anguilla, the common eel. 4. Conger, 

Inger, or ſea-eel. 5, Ammodytes Geſneri, the ſand-eel, 


I  ſword-fiſh, 
The cetaceous kind, called alſo belluæ marine, have lungs, | 


The plain or flat. ib kind, called uſually plan: ſpine/7 are| 
either e 8 the rhombi and paſſeres; or Lag | 


are of two kinds. | 


their fins are always prickly,— |. | 
8 rata, the gilt-head, or gilt-poll. 2. | 
3. Turdus, vulg. the old-wife, or wraſs. 4. Perca fluviati- 
lis minor, ſeu aurata, the ruff, 5. Piſcis aculeatus es 


4. Galeus acanthias five ſpinax, the | 


a TY b. Gunnellus Cornubienſis, the butter-fiſh, 7. Muſe 
: Ne 61. CHams, | 955 x” 6 
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tela vulgaris Rondeletii, the ſea-loach, or whiſtle-fiſh, 8. 22 


tela fluviatilis, the eel-· pout, or turbou: 9. Lupus marinus, 


the wolf-fiſh, or ſea-wolf. 10. Alauda non criſtata, the 


ſea-lark, called in Cornwall mulgranock, and bulcard. 11. 
Alauda criſtata, the creſted ſea-lark. 12. Liparis Rondęle- 
tii, Rondeletius's butter-fiſh. 13. Gobio fluviatilis, the bull- 


head, or miller's- thumb. 14. Scorpænæ Bellenii ſimilis, the 


Dutch pots-hog ; the Corniſh boys call it Fat her- laſper. 

V. Of the kind of fiſhes wanting the belly pair of fins, we 
have, 1. Mola Salviani, the ſun-fiſh. 2. Acus Ariftotelis 
ſpecies major, the tobacco-pipe-fiſh. 3. Acus Ariſtotelis con- 
gener, the ſea-adder. 4. Xiphias F gladius piſcis, the 


VI. Of the non-ſpinous kind of fiſhes, with three unprickly 


Jeft fins on their backs, we have, 1, Aſcellus vulgaris major, 
the cod-hiſh, or kaling. 2. Huitingo-pollacus, the whiting+ 
pollack... 3. Aſcellus niger, the coal-fiſb, or rawling pollack. 
4. Aſcellus luſcus the bib, or blinds. 5. Aſinus antiguorum, 


the haddock. 6. Aſcellus mollis major, the whiting. | 

VII. Of the non-/pinous kind, with only two ſoft fins on 
their backs, are found with us, 1. Merlucius, the hake. 
2. Aſcellus longus, the ling. 3. Thynnus, or thunnus, the 
tunny, or Spaniſh mackrel, 4. Scomber, the mackrel. 
5. Thymallus, the gragling, or umber. 6. Albula ſalmoni 


fimilis, the guinniad. 7. Albula harengi formis, the ſchelly. 
8. Salmo, the ſalmon. . Salmulus, the ſamlet, or bramlin. 


10. Salmo griſeus, the gray. II. Trutta 2 the 
ſalmon- trout. 12. Trutta lacuſtris, the ſcurf, or bull - trout. 
13. Trutta fluviatilis duum generum, the trout. 14. Umbla 
minor Geſn. the red charr, or Welſh torgoch. 15. Carpio 


lacus Benaci, the gilt, or gilt charr. 16. Eperlanus ſeu © 


viola, the ſmelt. 17. Gobius niger, the rock-fiſh, or ſea- 


gudgeon. 18. Lumpus Anglorum, the lump, or ſea-o-wl. 


19. Cataphractus Schonfeldii, in the weſt of England, a 
pogge. Bo 555 Wo 5 
VIII. Of the non-ſpinous kind, with only one fin on the back, 


there are, 1. Harengus, the herring. 2. Harengus minor, 


the pilchard, called alſo calchis. 3. Encraſicholus, the an- 
chovy. 4. Alaſa ſeu clupea, the thad, or mother of her- 
rings. 5. Sardina, the ſprat or ſparling, which is nothing 
elſe but the young herring. 6. Acus vulgaris, the gar - fiſn, 
or horn-fiſh. | 
or pickrel. . Cyprinus, the carp. 106. Cyprinus latus, the 
bream. 11. Tinca, the tench. 12. Orfus Germanorum, 
the rudd, oerve, or nerfling. 13. Capito ſeu cephalus, the 


chubb, or chevin. 14. Barbus, the barbel. 15. Leuciſcus, 
the dace, or dare. 16. Rutilus, ſeu rubellio, the roach. 
17. Alburnus, the bleak or bley. 18. Gobius fluviatilis, 
the gudgeon. 19. Cobites fluviatilis barbatula, the loche. 
20. Varius, ſeu phoxinus lævis, the pink, or minnow. | 
_ Fhelaſt twelve of theſe are called malacaſtomi, or leather- 


mouthed fiſhes ; becauſe they have no teeth in their jaws, but 


only deep down in their mouths. 


IX. Of the ſpineus kind, with we fins on their backs, of 
which the foremoſt is aculeate, we have, 1. Lupus, the baſſe. 
2. Mugil, the mullet, 3. Gurnarnus griſeus, the grey gur- 
nard. 4. Hirundo Aldrovandi, the tub - fin. 5. Cuculus 


Aldrovandi, the red gurnard, or rochet. 6. Lyra prior 


Rondeletii, the piper. 75 Mullus major, the ſur- mullet. 
8. Draco ſiue araneus Plinii, the ſpider. 9. Trachurus, the 
ſcad. 10. Perca fluviatilis, the perch. 11. Faber piſcis, 
the dory, or doree. | 


KX. Of the aculate kind , with only one fin on the back; 


whoſe radi are ſome prickly, and ſome ſoft, there are, 1. Au- 
agrus, the ſea-bream. 


ſeu pungitius Alberti, the common prickle-back, or 
ling, or banſtickle, 6. Piſcis aculeatus minor, the leſſer 
83 


Of the cetaceous kind, we reckon only, 1. Balena Bri- 


tannica antiguorum, which ſeems now to be gone from our 
ſeas, and we ſcarce know what kind of fiſh it was. 2. Ba- 


leæna wulg. Rondeletii, the common whale, which is ſome- 


times found ſtranded on our coaſts, or rambles up our rivers. 
3. Delphinus antiquorum, the dolphin, very rarely, but ſome- 
times ſeen here. 4. Phocena, the porpuſs, called by Schon- 


feld the northern dolphin. See Supplement, under each of 


theſe ſeveral heads, Canis, GaLEvus, Cc. 


Fish, with regard to commerce, is diſtinguiſhed into dry, 


pickled, green, and red. 


Dry or ſalt Fisx is that which is ſalted and dried either by the 


heat of the ſun, or by fire. Such principally are the cod, 
ſtock-fiſh, herring, and pilchard. Ht 


Green Fs EH is that lately ſalted, and which yet remains moiſt ; 


as green cod, &c. 


Pickled Fron is that boiled and ſteeped in a pickle made of falt, 
vinegar, &c. as ſalmon, cod, herring, mackrel, pilchard, 


anchovy, and oyſters. 3 


Red Fin is ſome freſh fi broiled on the gridiron, then fried 


in oil of olives, and barrelled up with a proper liquor, as 


new olive-oil, vinegar, ſalt, , Peppers cloves, and laurel-leaves, 


or. other herbs. The beſt f thus prepated axe ſturgeon and 


tunn/. 
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7. Sturio, the ſturgeon, 8. Lucius, the pike, 
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- * From, conſidered as a food, makes a conſiderable article in the 
furniture of the table.; and the breeding, feeding, catching, 
Oc. thereof, make a peculiar art of no ſmall moment in the 
| ceconomy of a gentleman's houſe and garden. WE 
"By, To this relate the ponds, ſtews, &c. deſcribed in their proper 
| places. See FisH-pond, STEW, Oc, CCEñQ! 
'* e general rules and obſervations on the ſame ſubject may 
not here be unacceptable. ; 


roper for this end, is ſcarce determinable by any certain 

The — or rule: for ſome very promiſing ponds do not 
prove ſerviceable that way. One of the beſt indications of a | 
breeding pond is, when there is good ſtore of ruſh and graze- | 
ing about it, with gravelly ſhoals ; ſuch as horſeponds uſually 


milters and ſpawners, that is, males and females, two or three |. 
of each, a whole county may be ſtocked in a ſhort time. | 
Eels and perch are of very good uſe to keep down the ſtock of | 
25S | fi; for they prey much upon the ſpawn and fry of bred %,, 
"= and will arobabty deſtroy the ſuperfluity of them. 
= . As for pike; perch, tench, roach, &c.” they are obſerved to 
breed almoſt in any waters, and very numerouſly ; only eels 
. never breed in ſtanding waters that are without ſprings ; and | 
. in ſuch are neither found, nor increaſe, but by putting in: yet 
1 where ſprings are, they are never wanting, though not put in. | 
And, which is moſt ſtrange of all, many ſay there is not in an}. 
eel the leaſt token of propagation, either by milt, or fpawn ; | 
ſo that how they are produced, is a queſtion very myſterious. | 
See Supplement, article EE. 1 
For the feeding of Frs, take the following remarks: | 
I. In ſtew, thirty or forty carps may be kept from October 
to March, without feeding; and, by fiſhing with tramels | 
» or flews, in March or Apri 135 may take from yeur great 
. vaters, to recruit the ſtews : but you muſt not fail to feed 
all ſummer, from March to October again, as conſtantly as 
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ine 9 „ | 
2. The conſtancy and regularity of ſerving the 17 conduces | 
very much to their well eating, and thriving. 
3. Any ſort of grain boiled is good to feed with, eſpecially | 
peas and malt, coarſe ground: the grains after brewing, while | 
freſh and ſweet, are alſo very proper; but one buſhel of malt, | 


and orts of a table, ſteeped in tap - droppings of ſtrong beer, or | 

& 0s ale, are excellent food for carps. Of theſe the quantity of two | 
55 22 to thirty carps, every day, is ſufficient: and to be ſo] 

| fed morning and evening, is better than once a day only. 

\ There is a ſort of food for hb, that may be called accidental, | 
and is no leſs improving than the beſt that can be provided; 


and this is, when the pools happen to receive the waſh. of | 


enriched by the foil, and will feed a much greater number of 
| | carps than otherwiſe it would do : and farther, the dung that 
— falls from cattle ſtanding in water in hot weather, is alſo a 
very great nouriſhment to f. . 
The beſt food to raiſe pikes to an extraordinary fatneſs is eels; 
and without them it is not to be done, but in a long time. 
Setting theſe aſide, ſmall perches are the beſt meat. Breams 
put into a pike-pond breed exceedingly, and are fit to main- 
ain pikes; which will take care they do not increaſe over- 
much: the numerous fry of roaches and rudds, which come | 
from the greater pools into the pike-quarters, wilt likewiſe 
be good diet for them. EG” „„ | 
Pikes in all ſtreams, and carps in hungry-ſpringing waters, 
being fed at certain times, will come up, and take their meat 
almoſt from your hand. „ | 


The beſt feeding · place is toward the mouth of the pond, at. 
the depth of about half a yard; for by that means the deep 
will be kept clean and neat; the meat thrown into the wa- 
ter, without other trouble, will be picked up by the %, 
and nothing will be loſt: yet there are ſeveral Ka for 

giving them food, eſpecially peas; as a ſquare board let 
down with meat upon it. * 1 py 
When fi are fed 3 pools or ponds, where their 

numbers are great, malt boited, or freſh grains, is the beſt} 
food. Thus carps may be fed and raiſed like capons, and 
tench will feed as well; but perch are not for a ſtew in 
ſeedingstime- IR Ns We 
As to the benefits that redound from the keeping of ſſb, 
beſides furniſhing the table, and raiſing money, your land will 
be vaſtly improved, ſo as to be really worth, and yield more 
this way, chan by any other employment whatſoever : for 

_ ſuppoſe a meadow of 21. per acre; four acres in pond will 
return every a thoufand fed carps, from the leaſt ſize to 

fourteen or fifteen inches long; beſides pikes, perch, tench, 
and other fry: F. are 9 and will bring ſix- 

pence, nme · pence, and perhaps twelve · pence apiece, amount- 
ing in all to twenty-five bande ieh is fix pounds five 

illi ngs per acre. _ 3 ee, Pad * 

Royal Fiss. See the article RoY AL fiſhes, © 

Eisnrs, in aſtronomy. See the article Pisézs. ; ? 

T15H-days. See the article ABSTINENCE. '', 


.. «--nour than beaſts and fowls, as being poſterior thereto in 


\ — jr 
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the order of creation : but they ſometimes becom 


| For the breeding of Fisn, the quality of the pond, water, Sc. | FISHERY, a commodious place for fing; or a Place where 


have: and when a water takes thus to breeding, with a few FrsneRy alfo denotes the commerce of ; more eſpecial 


"coped chickens are fed z/ and it will turn to as good. an ac-| | 


not brewed, will go as far as two of grains: chippings of bread, | 


commons, where many ſheep have paſture, the water is thus | Cod FisnERY.—The cod is a fiſh of paſſage, pretty 


 Frones, in heraldty, are vf themſelves of Jeſs eſteem in a coat- | 
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fied by the perſons or families who bear them, x, bo 
ferable to many birds and beaſts. ond 
Fiſhes are borne divers ways; upright, embowed, exten 

indorſed, ſurmounted of each other, fretted, triangled; G. 
All fiſbes borne feeding ſhould be termed devouring, 1 
Thoſe borne directly upright ſhould be termed haurian 

And thoſe borne traverſe the eſcutcheon, naiant. 


at quantities of h are caught. -_ | 
he principal f/beries of Europe for ſalmon, her;i 000 
and mackrel, are 8 the coaſts of England, Scotland, 2nd 


Ireland: for whales, about Greenland: for pearls, ! 
and Weſt-Indies, Oc. Ws rs the kat 
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the catching them for fale. The makes a ptine; The 
branch of the. Britiſh commerce, 5 Lots uantity Fw tell 
and ſeamen are employed therein ; and beſides what is {9 them 
at home, above 200, oool. ſterling is yearly returned 1 thus 
y for herring and cod, exported to Spain, Italy, and . it wil 
ral parts of the Mediterranean, and the iſlands of te Al. cove! 
chipelago. VVV takin 
Yet are our countrymen reproached, and with a good (ex the 
of juſtice, for their remiſſneſs in this branch of a The hy tl 
advantageous ſituation of our coaſts might be of immenk they 
benefit to us, did not we let our neighbburs over- reach u. afreſl 
therein. The Duteh, F rench, Hamburghers, Ee. come veſſel 
yearly in large ſhoals, and not only take the fiſh from our dome 
own doors, but ſell them to us for our money, when the of ca 
7335 oe hs 99 
Scotland ſuffers incredibly on this ſcore: no country in Fu. uſed ; 
= can pretend to rival it in the abundance wy 1 finet by re: 
> Wherewith its numerous harbours, loughs, rivers, & As ca 

are ſtored, In the river Dee, it is faid, an hundred a ue of 
ſeventy head of ſalmon is not very extraordinary for a fu © th 
draught of a net: and the pickled ſalmon ſent hence is allowed in Jus 
the beſt in Europe. The Scotiſh 'iſlands, eſpecially ta 3nd p 
on the weſtern ſide, do certainly lie moſt commodicuſ f Neuf 
. . carrying on the fiſhing · trade to perfection. for w 
King Charles the firſt began the experiment, in conjundian melaſ 
with a company of merchants ; but the civil wars ſoon ſet i The. 
aſide. King harles the ſecond made a like attempt; centia 
having prefling occahon for money, he was perſuaded t compa 
withdraw what he had employed in the iſbery; at which th dried | 
merchants, joined with him, being diſpleaſed, did the 1 7's f 
themſelves, WED s . N 5 | the gr, 
Since the Union, ſeveral efforts have been made to retrieveit]WM *p, 
and there has been long a corporation ſettled on that foot The t 
ing; and the, Scotch fiſhery is now likely to be put on awey latter 
advantageous baſis. „„ PR 

1 2 , « On, 

with a great head; and teeth in the bottom of the throat When 
its fleſh white; its ſkin browniſh on the back, white unde fe p 
the belly, and covered with a few thin tranſparent ſcales. titled 
It eats excellently, when freſh ;- and, if well prepared u fioice 
falted, will keep a long time. This fiſh, thus prepared, coat a 
commonly eaten among us in Lent, c. under the denofi fal 
mination of /alt-fiſh, or flock-fiſh. _ „ kaving 
There are two kinds of ſalt cod; the one called green, u the 
white ; and the other dried, or cured : though it 1s all 0 With by 
fame fiſh, only differently prepared — hlty ©! 
Green cod.— The chief fiſheries for E cod are in the bj While 
Canada, on the great and little Bank, near the coaſt of N and. as 
foundland, the iſſand of St. Peter, and the iſle of Sable: 4 and {a 
hither veſſels are yearly ſent from divers parts both of Amend hem 
„„ . CF 2, hen 
. The veſſels uſed herein are from an hundred to an hung them a 
and fifty tons burden; and theſe will bring thirty or tif den e 
five thouſand fiſh apiece. _.. ED rs ol lead 2g 
The moſt eſſential articles in this f/hery are the perſons they lie 
know how to open the fiſh, to cut off the heads, and to f bur hy 
them; upon the ability of which laſt the ſucceſs of the voni When! 
chiefly depends. l. 
Several authors will have it, that the Bifcayans, in purſue th 
their whales, made the firſt diſcovery of the great and Wit lens: 
Banks of cods at Newfoundland, Canada, c. 2 hundr um ey, 
ears before Columbus's time; and that it was 2 Biz einn 
ewfoundlander than gave the firſt intimation there! mem in 
Columbus. . e © this 
Others ſay, that the great Bank was diſcoyered by a nalin Mere tl 
St. Malo's, named Cartier, But, be the inventor 0 Poſe in t 
name or nation he will, the invention. is certainly highly dent the 
luable: there is not a trading nation in Europe, but 17 per a 
the commerce of cod -b one of the moſt ſecure au, g ee 
ful that is known. 9 0 1 15 hſh, 
The beſt, largeſt, and fatteſt cod, are thoſe taken d ited ar 


\ ſouth fide of the great Bank, which is a kind of ſubm | , 
mountain, one hundred ind fifty miles Jong, and fifty qc is 


and at the diſtance of twenty-five from Newfoundlan 2 wi See 
on the north fide are generally much ſmaller... +a is 
The beſt ſeaſon is from the beginning of February to "is. i, a 
| pf April; at which time cad, which during the un . 


etired to the deepeſt parts of the ſea, return to the , | 
and grow very fat. r 
| CG 


Sar 


caught from March to June keep well enough; but 
D ee. and September, ſoon * 
The fiſhing is ſometimes done in a month, or fix weeks; and 
ſametitnes it holds fix months. As Lent draws on, if the 
ſlbermen have but half their cargo, they ftrive who ſhall 
make home ward the firſt ; the market being then the beſt, 

come will thus make a ſecond voyage, before others have got 


time; and yet the more experienced will take from three 
hundred. and fifty to four hundred per day : but this is the 
moſt ; for it is . work, both on account of the 
weightineſs of the fiſh, and of the extreme cold which reigns 


r uſually allowed the captain and ſailors, is one third 
of the cod they bring home ſound. F 
Tbey ſalt the cad on board. The head being cut off, the 


pal belly opened, and the guts taken out; the ſalter ranges | 
th them in the bottom of the veſſel, head to tail; and having 
ent thus made a layer thereof, a fathom or two ſquare, he covers | 
Te- 


i with ſalt: over this he lays another layer of fiſh, which he 
zovers as before; and thus he diſpoſes all the fiſh of that day, 
king care never to mix the fiſh of different days to- 
Ether. 5 55 1 2 | 
y that time the cod has lain thus to drain three or four days, 
*they are moved into another part of the veſſel, and ſalted 
afelb. . After this, they are no more to be touched, till the 
veſſel have its burden. , e e 


of cartiage. | 5 . 
Dry cad—In the fiſhing of dry cod, veſſels of all fizes are 
uſed ; though ſuch are generally choſen, as have large holds, 
by reaſon this ſort of fiſh incumbers more than it burdens. 


xe 

of the ſummer for drying. Indeed, we ſend veſſels for cod 
in June and July; but thoſe only buy what had been fiſhed 
and prepared by the inhabitants of the Engliſh colonies of 
Newfoundland, and the neighbouring parts ; in exchange 
for which, we carry them meal, brandies, biſcuits, pulſe, 
melaſles, linen, c. | | 8 275 Dy, 


* 


The. principal fibery for dry cod is along the coaſt of Pla- 


dried in. . : | 
Ide fiſh intended for this uſe, though of the ſame kind with 
tie green cod, is yet much ſmaller ; whence it is the fitter to 
trieveit keep, as the ſalt takes more hold, | 
hat font The method of fiſhing is much the ſame in both; only this 


tl latter is the more expenſive, as it takes up more time, and | 
| employs more hands; and yet ſcarce halfTo much ſalt is ſpent | 


Ir i this, as in the other. | - 1 
e throit When ſeveral fiſhing veſſels meet, and intend to fiſh in the 
dite unde fame port; he whoſe ſhaloop firſt touches ground, becomes 


- ſcales. died to the quality and privileges of admiral ; he has the 
pared u dolce of his ſtation, and the refuſal of all the wood on the | 
repated, 5 ; | 


coaſt at his arrival. 


the dent As faſt as the captains arrive, they unrig all their veſſels, 
| leaving nothing but the ſhrouds, to ſuſtain the maſts ; and 


| green, M the mean time the mates provide a tent on ſhore, covered 
Bald wth branches of fir, and ſails over them; with a ſcaffold, | 


1 the bay hile the ſcaffold is making ready, the crew are a fiſhing; 
ft of N and. as faſt as they catch, they bring their fiſh, open them, 


ad ſalt them on moveable benches : but the main ſalting is 
formed on the ſcaffold. RE * 
ben the fiſh have taken alt, 


them again, lay them in piles on the galleries of the ſcaffold: 
arp rained, they range them on hurdles, a fiſh thick, 


ur hours. | | | 
When they begin to dry, they lay them in heaps, of ten or 
trelve apiece, to retain their warmth 3 and continue to in- 
aye the heap every day, till it becomes double its firſt bulk: 
{length they join two of theſe heaps into one, which they 
un every day, as before. Laſtly, they ſalt them over again; 


i in huge piles, as big as hayſtacks. - | 
I this manner they nd, till they are carried a-ſhipboard, 
here they are laid on branches of trees, diſpoſed for that pur- 
Mein the bottom of the veſlel, with mats all around, to pre- 
gut their contracting any moiſture,— | „ 
cer are four kinds of commodities drawn from cod; Viz. 


ſh, and barrelled up: the roes, or eggs, which, being 


ted 


The g uſed in dreſſing of leather, &c. | | 
We Scots eatch a mall kind of cod on the coaſts of Buchan, 
+ u highly prized, though very much like ling. They 
. > and dry it in the ſun, upon rocks; and ſometimes in 
Timney ; but the greateſt part of it is ſpent at home.— | 


loading for the firſt. Each fiſher only takes one cod at a 


As cad. is only to be dried by the ſun, the European veſſels 
to put out in March, or April, to have the benefit | 


centia, from Cape-Roſe, to the Bay des Experts; in which | 
compals there are divers commodious ports for the fiſh to be | 


ily or ſixty feet long; and one third as much broad. | 


they waſh them; and to drain | 


d againſt tail, with the back uppermoſt ; obſerving, while | 
bey lie thus, to turn and ſhift them four times every twenty- | 


Einning with thoſe that had been ſalted firſt; and thus lay | 


1 


the * and tongues, which are ſalted at the ſame time with 


and barrelled up, ſerve to caſt into the ſea, to draw | 
r and particularly pilchards: and laſtly, the oil, 


a little ſhad-fiſh ; whence it is called in Latin aloſa minoł. 
Rondeletius calls it harengus. 1 . 

It is a popular error to believe the herring to be the halec 
of the Romans. The halec was no particular fiſh, but a 
kind of ſfawce, made of any kind of ſalt iſh. The modern 


neither the halec, nor halex, nor mæœnis, nor lancomenis, 
nor the gerres of Pliny, See Rondelet. De Piſcib. marin. l. 
v. c. 13. and Voſſius De Idolol. | | 
Herrings are chiefly found in the north ſea. It is true, there 
are fiſheries elſewhere, but none ſo copious. 


They uſually make two fiſbing ſeaſons for herrings ; the 


firſt in June, July, and Auguſt; the ſecond in autumn: 
the latter of theſe is the more conſiderable, on account 


fiſhing, | 
It is commonly ſaid, that nobody ever ſaw a herring alive; 


but there are inſtances to the contrary. 2 

The herring is a fiſh of paſſage; ſo that it is allowed to 

catch them on holidays and ſundays: in the Decretal there 

is an expreſs chapter to this eſſe. They go chiefly in 

ſhoals, and are fond of following any fire, or light; and 
in their paſſage they reſemble a kind of lightning them- 


ſelves. 


The Hollanders were the firſt who began the herring-fiſhery, 


54 | and obſerved the ſeveral ſeaſons of their paſſage, Their firſt 
Sametimes they put them up in barrels, for the conveniency | 


regular fiſhing is fixed to the year 1163. 


1 


vered till the year 1416. tho?. others date it from the year 
| 1397 . Willoughby, in his hiſtory of Fiſhes, obſerves, that 
ill. Buckelſz, or Bachalen, a native of Bier Uliet, ren- 


curing and pickling herring : he adds, .that the emperor 


Charles V. coming into the Low- Countries, made. a journey 


to the iſle of Bier Uliet, with the queen of Hungary, 
| 2 purpoſe to view the tomb of this firſt barreller of 
erring. 35 * 
The Dutch begin their herring-fiſhing on the 24th of June, 
and employ no leſs than two thouſand veſſels therein. Theſe 
veſſels are a kind of barks, called buſſes, carrying from forty- 
five to ſixty ton, and two or three ſmall cannon. 2 
None of them are allowed to ſtir out of port without a convoy; 
unleſs there be enough of them together, to make eighteen or 


twenty pieces of cannon: in which caſe they are allowed to go 


in company. Before they ſet out, they make a verbal conven- 
tion; which has the ſame force, as if it were in writing. 


Theſe regulations of the admiralty of Holland are partly fol- 


lowed by the French, and other nations; and partly improved, 
and augmented with new ones: as, that no fiſher ſhall caſt 
his net within a hundred fathoms of another boat : that while 


the nets are caſt, a light ſhall be kept on the hind part of the 
veſſel : that when a boat is by any accident obliged to leave 


off fiſhing, the light ſhall be caſt into. the ſea : that when the 
greater part of a ſſeet leaves off fiſhing, and caſts anchor, the 
reſt ſhall do the ſame, &c. Ts 
The manner of fiſhing has nothing particular in it. The nets 
wherein the fiſh is drawn, ſhould, regularly, have their maſhes 
an inch ſquare, that none of the leſſer fry may be taken. 
The commerce of herring, both white, i. e. pickled, and red, 
is very conſiderable ; but there are ſo many different ſorts pre- 
pared, in ſuch different ways, and different places, that it is 
hard to ſay any thing preciſe thereupon. | | 
The white herrings cured by the Dutch are in the greateſt 
Tepute : they are diſtinguiſhed into four kinds, according to 
their ſizes. The goodneſs of this commodity conſiſts in its 
being fat, fleſhy, firm, white; ſalted the ſame day it is taken, 
and with good ſalt, and well barrelled. . 
The Iriſh herring are the next in value after thoſe of Holland; 
and principally thoſe of Dublin, which are ſcarce inferior to 
the beſt herring of Rotterdam or Enkuyſen. The Scotch her- 
ring is not ſo well prepared, gutted, ſalted, nor barrelled „ a8 
the Dutch; and yet its taſte is excellent: nor is it doubted, 
but that if the Scots were as careful in theſe circumſtances as 
their neighbours, their herring would be the beſt in the world. 


too dry for the market. 1 3 
Curing and preparing herring. — 1% For white or pickled 


one of the crew, appointed for this office, cuts them open, 


roes, which are always to be left in the body of the fiſh. 
Then, waſhing them in freſh water, they are left the ſpace 
of twelve or fifteen hours in a tub full of ſtrong brine made of 
freſh water, and ſea falt. | 
When they are taken out, they drain them; and when well 
drained, put them up in barrels; taking care to diſpoſe and 


well down; and ſtrewing a layer of ſalt both. at top- and 


Fing F 
2 bluiſtr back, and a white ſilvered belly, not unlike 


ISHERY. — The herring is a ſmall ſalt- water fiſh, £ 


may get in, nor any brine out; either of which is very preju- 
dicial to the fiſh. 5 1 | | 


— 


2 


herring ſeems to have been unknown to the antients: it is 


of the fogs, which are very favourable to this kind of 


and that they die the minute they are taken out of the water: 


The method of ſalting and barrelling them was not diſco- : 


dered his name immortal, by the diſcovery of the ſecret of 


The herring fiſhed in England is inconſiderable; the fiſh being 


herring : as ſoon as the herring are taken out of the ſea, 


and takes out the guts, and every thing but the milts and 


range them evenly, in rows, or layers; preſſing them 
Ont. LL - | ES „ 2 
When the barrel is ſull, they top it up very cloſe; that no air 


20, For red-berrings : the fiſh being caught, they wound : 
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anchovy a round one. 


- 


to the ſouth of the iſland Iſſea; on the coaſts of Bretagne, 
from Belle-iſland as far as Breſt; and along the coaſts of Corn- 


wall and Devonſhire. __—- 


7 furniſhes all Greece, but a great part of Italy. That on the 


coaſts of Bretagne employs yearly above three hundred loops, | 


and moſt of the ſeamen of the country. 1 2, | 
The fiſh caught on our own coaſts, though bigger, are not ſo 
much yalued, as thoſe. on the coaſts of France; owing prin- 
Cipally to their not being ſo thoroughly cured. The ſeaſon is 
from June to September. o 
The pilabards naturally follow the light; and will gather about 
aà boat that bears a light in the night-time ; which contributes 
much to the facility of the fiſhery. ', 


* 


On the goaſts of France they make uſe of the roes of cod- E 
fiſh, as a bait z which, thrown into the ſea, makes them 
riſe from the bottom, and run into the nets, placed for that | 


+  purgoſe. 


On our coaſts, there are perſons poſted aſhore, who, ſpying |: 


by the colour of the water where the ſhoals are, make ſigns to 


As they pile them, they ſalt them with bay-ſolt: ö 


1 8 | | Some uſe a wire-ring on the top of the rod, through whid 
The chief pilchard fiſberies are along the coaſts of Dalmatia, |. 8 

the han | 1 
Sturgeon FisHERY.— The flurgeon is a large ſea- fi, which 


That on the coaſts of Dalmatia is ſo plentiful, that it not only | 


$418 - 


WS Wn | N ickled-herring; ; ig 
to waſh; gut, are By ir ws ine aber agg NG lying ſoaking twenty or thirty days, they run out * oh 
only they let them lie double ke all their ſalt heie, | blood, with dirty pickle, and bittern; which laſt dra 6 
four hours inaſmuch as they are es galt in the barrel. ol the oil from the fiſh, to the great loſs of the oder FW. ** 
whereas eee kind \ races e x 15 they ſpit them, | When taken out of the pile, there remains a deal of fl F wha anc 
When Men 1; od _—_ d thus | ſeales, Fc. at bottom, which; with freth ſalt, ſerves g 00d; pou 
i. e. ſtring them by the head on little 2 en * an . DER e ſerves for an- the 

5 hang them in a ind of ue we 4 See e They now proceed to waſh them in ſea⸗ water to clea F halt 
and when me rn 1 e. 3 the been a little fire | dirt and blood; and when dry, they put them up in barrel 1 
deve e is e eee olds: 5 | of ſmoke, but | preſs them hard down, to ſqueeze out the oil, which, ; I a 
underneath of bruſh-wood, which yields a deal o 3 nee e : 21, * * beit 
ET777.ͤ ˙ ·˙- „ e eh a 4 KS 
Here the herring remain, var e e eee 1 SHE Li fall, according to ſome, bree,: the 
which eee Ned ae Pate = Er REY os | the ſea; but the ms of others ſeems better Warranted rhe od 

_ * m 2 OG . lune freſh fat; iy, it breeds in the clear ſandy parts of rivers, not far from bs 45 

re fide of 18 Ne den colour; mouths thereof. They commonly ſpawn in ORober, and | 
_ _ pliable; their Jew 8 * hin * r being well young becomes a ſamlet the following year, and 12 as 5 
- leg 2 1 eee 5 : months after a large ſalmon, The milter and ſpawner, ay; WM 5 

1 : | F e The rackrel is a falt water fiſh, without performed their office, betake themſelves to the ſea; aud ther . 
foals wo eee terminating almoſt in | feturn be prevented by weirs, or the like, they become fc, AW drr 
gh bo 4 1 © a ns HS hs II lean, and pine away, and die in two yeats time. If they { : - 

8 2 2, #5 wort alle 4 in the naval architecture, hold its“ in the mean time, the produce is a diminutive falmon, called f 

1 me ” 0 ues 3 eim n 0 all others, and | S*egger, which will never arrive at the natural bulk; it ben -=— 

500 Se e pi buildin Fe 82. l the ſea that makes them grow-big, and the rivers fat. The ne 

ereus 2M 0 War * a 75 vater. it an- | male is diſtinguiſhed from the male, in that its noſe is ons 1 
It is ordinarily about a foot e lor white axcert. |. and more hooked, its ſcales not ſo bright, and its body bY | 
| <a vor ages e ae 15 ee, e e bree over with dark brown ſpots; its bel y fatter, and is feng . 

CR Ne ee NE og fog „ -. 4, lords more dry, and leſs delicious to the taſte. In rn To 
The mackrel is found in large ſhoals, in divers parts of the | | MG, when they repair-from the len up to the rivers, ſſl ye 
| . . | any thin ſtop th ſs. ti 
D 
The fiſhing is uſually in th „May, ne, ; 40" 4 | 85 | | 
and even July, e to ver place. 8 2 2 r. | Eng Ven aun 2 meet pt yo Tron Folie Th 
ny ea OL ae, 2 ee 7 wa = by Xe I about the firſt of January, and ends by the | of Septen Tha 

| al of Cowl, Safin, Normandy 8 

the fiery is moſt conſiderable. - They ar | » | yy nk Joan : t 

Ke Denon 6 i ron jo 

and put up in barreis. : | 8 CO n 4 I, e nemme 
CCC 
B 825 50 ma 75 8 bs 3 . 1185 1 4 iron grates therein, fo diſpoſed, as that the e half 
Fe A ad aa poems 1 | enefe, han th gue cg to. The the ale ac 6 

er is the more conſiderable; and is uſually 133 LO aps to. 1“ 
T b ae. ade bah ind ing fr e, 8 e a . 

D rg ons ws 2 5 e 3 py 2 22 F : or cindled ſtraw. The fiſhermen watch when the fiſh dm fourt] 

88 ways of pickling them: the firſt is, by open 22 the light, whereof he is naturally a great lover, u be re 
ing and gutting them, and filling the belly with ſalt, I | N tera = a ſpear, _ 3 = ſome parts : 0 but, 
in as hard as poſfible with a ſtick: which done, they range Rs gt aye e * San d e ee eee capta 
them in ſtrata or rows, at the bottom of the veſſel, ſtrewingg 2 50 Py tem in the ſhallow parts, ſhoot them with fr Tp 
Fa eee hinge put them immediately into tubs full When the fiſh are taken, they open them; take out the g be N 
of brine, made of fl water and ſalt; and leave them to and gills, and ſalt them, in large tubs for the purpoſe: ou jr; 

r ed"; ou wn ve vob ery = ee 

a 10 oO 55 3 Ny png ebay; 8 4 T2 5 e : Salmon is alſo fiſhed for in rivers, after the manner of to ini « 
Pearl FisnERy,—Sce the article PEARL fibery.” with a line and hook. He bites beſt in the afternoon, ab before 

TTT a fe} uf Ele bene wid Ck; ht 
a 1gger than the anchovy; but leis than the herring, which in| Mo Ot: . 3 | 
any K a l1CAa-green 40 wk Ay: ow 1 0 0 5 125 arden-worm, if well ſcoured, and kept twenty days in nd they v 

- _ » There are certain ſekſons for fiſhing the pilchard; which, like | The ſalmon never ſtays long in a place, but is ary” amerc 
the herring and anchovy, is a fiſh of p They are pre- ſhifting to be as near the ſpring-head as ſible, and 89 
ayes oped mae} porn a a ITT 

that the head is cut © e latter: but the piichard were | nes uud. V YE) ; 
diſtinguiſhable from the anchovy, even though its head were | on your hook at once, as if you were baiting for trout; * wy d 

off likewiſe; the pilchard having a very flat back, and the | be ſure to give him time to gotge his bait, before you ore 


line any be let run to any length at pleaſure, by a reel 


its ſeaſon runs up the rivers ; having a ſharp-pointed ſnol 
flat belly, and bluiſh back. Sturgeons are reckoned among 
number of royal fiſhes; and when left on ſhore, they ber 
to the king: but when taken out at ſea, they are the pic 
of the perſon who takes them. A 
There are fturgeons of all ſizes; and we even read of 
twenty feet long: but the middle fize are reckoned the l 
- .tho' ſome prefer the ſmaller. TOs e 
It is of the roe or eggs of this fiſh that the cavear, or 
ſo much prized by the Italians, &c. is prepared. 
 - Sturgeon, when freſh, eats deliciouſly. To make it ke, 
.. falt or pickle it in large pieces, and put them up in G8: 
twenty-five to fifty pounds, . 4 
The greateſt furgeon fiſbery in the world is in the i 


the Wolga, in the Caſpian ſea; where the Muſcole 


employment for a great number of men. : 
They are not caught in nets, but in a kind of 4 
formed by huge ſtakes, diſpoſed in triangles, repreſent 


\ _ the boats, to get among them, to caſt their nettes. 
'. Whe1 taken, the ſiſh are brought i9 a warehouſe on ſhore, 
2 3 are laid up in broad piles, 


75 : P «an - 1 


* 


ſupported by backs anc | - 


letter Z ſeveral times repeated. Theſe fort of eri 1 
on the ſide towards the ſea, and cloſe on the other; 4 
means the fiſh, aſcending in its ſeaſon up the rice, 

raſſes itſelf in theſe narrow, angular retreats; #7" 
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Phole-F1SHERY, Of Greenland-FrsHERy. — This huge 8 2 
ort ca. |, 


- into a body for the carrying it on, afid ſend every year a 


In the year 1725. the Engliſh. South-Sea company began to 


The diſcipline is adjuſted by a ſtanding regulation, conſiſting 


Teceive the oath. _ | 


518 


11 able to turn itſelf, to go back again, by reaſon of its bulk, 
19 10 ſtruck, and killed with a ſort of harping- iron. | 
The chief object of this A is the roe or ſpawn, which is 
1 commodity as much uſed in Muſcovy, as butter in Holland; 
there are ſome fturgeons that furniſh each four hundred 
4 thereof. It is only the leſſer and younger /urgeon that 
pickle for cating. | 

nave elſewhere obſerved, is chiefly caught in the 
Ihe largeſt ſort are found about Spitzberg, ſome of them 
being there two hundred feet in length. "Thoſe on the coaſts 
of America are about ninety, or an hundred; and thoſe on 
he coaſts of Guyenne, and the Mediterranean, are the ſmall- 
eſt of all. „ 
The Dutch have, upwards of theſe hundred years, had the 
whale-fiſbery almoſt to themſelves; and-it is now eſteemed 
one of the principal branches of their flouriſhing trade. The 
chief merchants of the ſeveral provinces aſſociate themſelves 


reat fleet of veſſels to the North ſeas for that Kron: They 
tempted to make their firſt eſtabliſhments in Greenland; but 


not ſucceeding, they have ſince fixed their f/hery about the | 


weſtern coaſt of Spitzberg, from the latitude of 76 deg. 40 
min. to 80 deg, Wi 


ſhare it with them; and, by the extraordinary ſucceſs they 
met withal in their firſt attempt, beyond any of their neigh- 
hours, have been induced to perſiſt in it. | 


Togive ſome idea of the manner and importance of this trade, 


the whale-fiſhety ; the method of fiſhing ; the cargo and equi- 
ge of 2 veſſel; and the produce thereof. 


of twelve articles; the principal whereof are : | 
That, in caſe a fiſhing-veſſel be ſhipwrecked, and the captain 
and crew ſaved, the next veſſel they meet ſhall take them in; 
aul the ſecond veſſel take half of them from the firſt : but that 
no veſſel ſhall be obliged to take any of the loading of a veſſel 
ſipyrecked : that what effects of a ſhipwrecked veſſel, which 
xe abſolutely relinquiſhed, another captain ſhall find, and 
take up, upon his arrival in Holland, he ſhall account for one 
half of them: to the proprietors of the ſhipwrecked veſſel, clear 
of all expences: that, if the crew deſert a ſhipwrecked veſſel, 
they fall have no claim to any of the effects ſaved, but the 
whole ſhall go to the- proprietor ; but, if they be preſent when 
the elfects are ſaved, and aſſiſt therein, they ſhall have one 


fourth thereof: that, if a perſon kill a fiſh on the ice, it ſhall | 
be reputed his own, ſo long as he leaves any perſon with it; 


but, the minute he leaves it, it becomes the due of the firſt 
captain that comes that way; but that, if a fiſh be tied to an 
anchor, or a rope faſtened to the ſhore, it ſhall remain to its 
ſt proprietor, though he leave it alone: that, if any perſon 
be wounded or lamed in the ſervice, the commiſſioners of the 
fhery undertake to procure him a reaſonable ſatisfaction; to 
which the whole fleet ſhall contribute. | | 


Belides this regulation, which all the captains, lots, | 
eſſels, are obliged. to ſwear to ſee obſerved, | 


ani maſters of v 
before they put to ſea, there is alſo a particular one for each 
lips crew, which they are all ſworn to execute, in preſence 
af one of the commiſſioners, who goes aboard every ſhip, to 
This regulation is a kind of charter-party, importing, that 
they will attend prayers morning and evening, on pain of an 
anercement, at the diſcretion of the captain : that they will 
not get drunk, nor draw their knives, an forfeiture of half of 
their wages; nor fight, on forfeiture of the whole: that no- 
body ſhall la wagers on the good or ill ſucceſs of the fiſhing, 
ner buy or fu, on theſe conditions, in caſe we take one or 
more f, on penalty of twenty-five florins : that they will be 


contented with the proviſions allowed them: and that they | 


will never light fire, candle, or match, „ night or day, with- 
ut the captain's leave, on the like penalty. | 

After the reading of this regulation, the crew are all called, 
Oo receive the ary atuity before their ſetting out, with 
in aſſuranee of another ſum at their return, in proportion to 
the ſucceſs of the fiſhing. . | Moone | 


e Captain, on this occaſion, receives from an hundred to | 


U hundred and fifty florins ; the pilot from forty to ſixty ; 
harpineer from forty f | 

M twenty-ſix to thirty-ſix florins ; the elder ſailors twenty; 

ud the younger twelve. 3 


Urce hundred tons, and from thirty-five. in 
thirty-five, men to forty- one, 
Wually ſets fail about the beginning of April, and 6 85 its 


Fuſe by the iſles of Iceland, from 60 to 61 degrees of lati- | | 
1 *; after which, leaving them to the wel, it ſteers north- | - 
kr through 7, 74, and 75 deg; of latitude, where they | 


begin to find the ice. 


ais among theſe, hu heaps of ice; wherewith the whole 


Win is filled, that they firſt begin to ſpy the whales ; and 
1 1 of the veſſels fix their abode for the fiſfing.— But, 
r N* bi, Cram, 9 


Bremen; two of Berghen; two of 
47 Hamburghers — 


to fifty florins; the other officers | 


1 5 In all, 197 veſſels took — — 
© fleet, which conſiſts moſtly of fluyts, from two to F 


| 


as the fiſh are larger and fatter the farther north they go, 
ſome captains will venture as far as 80 or 82 deg. of north lat. 


Each veſſel of three hundred tons has fix ſhalloops ; and each 
ſhalloop has ſlx harpineers, with five ſeamen to row it. To 


every ſhalloop there are ſeven lines, of three inches circumfe- 


rence ; five of them in the hind-part of the veſſel, and two 


before. The hind lines together make fix hundred fathoms 
and, with the addition of the other two, eight hundred an 


d 


eighty. If the whale dive deeper, or run farther underneath 
the ice than this ſtint, the line muſt be cut, leſt the ſhalloop 
be drawn after it. 3 3 

The inſtrument, wherewith the whale is ſtruck, is a harping- 
iron, or javelin, five or ſix feet long, pointed with ſteel, in a 


| triangular ſhape, like the barb of an arrow. 


The harpineer, upon ſight of the fiſh, from one end of the 
ſhalloop where he is placed, flings the harping-iron with all 
his might againſt its back; and, if he be ſo happy as to make 
it penetrate the ſkin and fat into the fleſh, he lets go a ſtring 


| faſtened to the harping-iron, at the end whereof is a dry 
_ gourd, which ſwimming on the water, diſcovers whereabout 


the whale is; which, the minute he is ſtruck, always' plunges 
to the bottom. | i 

If the whale return to breathe in the air, the harpineer takes 
occaſion to give him a freſh wound, till, fainting by the loſs 
of blood, the men have an opportunity of approaching him, 
and thruſting along ſteeled lance under his gills into his breaſt, 
and through the inteſtines, which ſoon diſpatches him; and, 


when the catcaſe begins to float, they cut off the fins and tail; 


and, Ng rope to the place where the tail was, they ſwim 
to the veſſel, where he is taken in. | 


When they have got their quota of whales, they begin to take 


— blubber or fat, and the fins, as they are called, or whale- 
ne. : | 


In order to this, the whale is hoiſted over-board, and kept SH 


ſuſpended above the water by two ropes, the one tied around 


his neck, the other about his tail; and under the carcaſe are 


two ſhalloops placed, to receive what may chance to drop. 


This done, three or four men go down upon the whale, with 


a kind of calkers or irons on their feet, to prevent their ſlip- 
ping. They begin to operi him on the bs, and proceed 
downwatds to the belly, cutting off all the lard or fat, in pieces 
of about three feet broad, — eight long: beſide the fat on 
the ſides, they likewiſe cut off that of the throat, and the un- 
der-lip, leaving all the lean behind. They next proceed to 
the whale-bone, which they cut off with a hatchet made for 
the purpoſe, from the upper- jaw of the fiſh, and make it up 
in packets. The fat and bone thus procured, what remains of 
the whale, they leave for the bears, who are very fond of it. 


In proportion as the large pieces of fat are cut off, the reſt of 
the crew are employed in ſlicing them ſmaller, and picking 
out all the lean. When this is prepared, they ſtow it under 


the deck, where it lies till the fat of all the whales is on 
boatd ; then, cutting it ſtill ſmaller, they put it up in tubs in 
vin Md, or bottom of the veſſel, cramming them very full 
and cloſe. | | | 


Nothing now remains, but to ſail homewards, where the fat 
is to be boiled, and melted down into train-oil. | 


Produce of one year's Whale-FisHERY.—To fate the produce, 


we make choice of the fiſhery of 1697. as being one of the 
greateſt, and moſt fortunate, that ever was known; to which 
we ſhall add that of the year 1725. RS. 

In the year 1697. there were an hundred and ninety- ſeven 
veſſels of divers nations; whereof an hundred twenty-nine were 


Dutch; forty-ſeven Hamburghers; two Swediſh; four Daniſh ; 
twelve of Bremen; two. of Embden ; and one of Lubeck. 
In the year 1725. there were two hundred and twenty-ſix 
veſſels : whereof one hundred and forty-four were Dutch; 
twelve Engliſh ; forty-three er . ; twe > of - 


lenſburg. Their cap- 


tures each year were as follow: 


e e 
129 Dutch veſſels took — 


449 
1 
32 
"= 


2» Swedes =— * 
Oy Danes — — 
12 Bremen — — 

2 Embden — — 


I Lubeck 


—— 
& 
— 


ann 


„ 
144 Dutch veſſels took — 
12 Engliſh — — 
43 Hamburghers — 
23 Bremen _ — 


2 Flenſburg — 


In al, 240 vellt took.  — 
| Foo 


— 
2 Berghhen — — om" 
— 


1256 whales. | 


* 
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"3 The Dutch captures in 1697. produced 41344 puncheons of | red head, pathered after C 3 
. The Hamburghers — — — 16414 (blubber. rounds.— The 1 u in heaths, or ſand March. 
Ws The Swedes = == — — AJA net boaches are allo commende ponds. 
5 Ide Dane = == 1115 I Bel-FisninG—The el is a freſh- water 8h nuch f. de ee 
5 The Bremeners '— — 37% _ | a ſerpent: naturaliſts have Jong been di e ank in ſhape af 0. 
4 -* Phe Embdeners — — — 28 II ner how it is produced; whether, as No as to the man. | hott, n 
. ; | I : | 3 0 5 OY 1 3 neration, or by corruption, 5 e ſu er it, by e. n one © 
Ac The Engliſh captures in 1925: produced 1000 puncheons of | by certain glutinous dew-drops, whi 1. DOR. WOrms: are e 4 
3  bludber, and 20 tuns of whale-bone, | 1 Jabs on-the banks of ſome 00 J 3 May and mach, & 
. 99 Now, eſtimating the puncheon of blubber at thirty florins] of the ſun, ſuppoſed to be turned into Un ae, by the hea i = w_ 
N . Dutch, or 21. 155. Engliſh, the current price in the year | that there is not any obvious appeara en. This i Certain, 33 
> | 1697. the total produce of the year's fiſhing a ts therein. Ab lug, i been of ſex. or differenc ſome ft 
q e 8 PRC 7 fiſhing amounts to | r. Mylius, in a treatiſe of the oris; "2g val ha 
= 175521 L. ros. ſterling, —As to fins, or whale-bones, ſetting.| deſcribes a method of producing them b whites of animal, ul 1. 
5 . 5 tem at two thouſand weight pet whale; and an hundred] if you cut up two turfs covered with e e 4155 that | 15 ir 
8 - + 255 3 E 4. 850 Nack N : 712 33 J. ago ane 2 al wn hom = graſſy ſide inwards, and thus e ” ma' 
= Os Sk 41. 10s. | | e | 
are belonging to the Dutch . 27771 e 88575 ; dens Wars wil f ak es e in a few how * _ 
2277 = "On the ſame footing might the produce of the fiſhery of the | but this is abſurd and erroneous. —The kink of ert hs 
; Io other year be eafily ſtated. It will come far ſhont of hat of | rious: ſome reduce them to four; the filver O00 are va. his PT 
"= thg7; which indeed vaſtly tranſcends what has eyer been | called the grey eel; a blackiſh eel, with 4 broad flat W green, Boch 
| INS a known: each veſſel, taking one with another, cau ht that an eel with reddiſh fins. The firſt * allowed fon ea 5 and C0 Ie 
FS « year ten whales Ir, and the other year only one whale 3 is viviparous, and the young, when it comes f 8 it dr 0 
+58 though the Engliſh, more happy than the reſt, caught above | is no bigger than a ſmall needle. n 0 yard 
. do apiece. But it may be added, that the whales of that | The ſilver ce! may be caught with: divers baits ; parti re 
Fear being larger and fatter than thoſe of 1697. produced one | pow ered beef, garden-worms, or lobs, minnows dhe e o the hc 
7 _ 88 forty [wg of blubber ; and thoſe others | fiſh, garbage, Oc. But, as they hide themſelves in vine i ſink the | 
9 Aly A + pane * e jet | _ the mud, without 1 for ſix months, and, in the ſum. ,downwal 
4 5 rding nner, ſignifies an engine to] mer, they take no delight to be abroad in the day, th down; 2 
dake fo; but it ſhould rather ſeem to denote the dam or weir | proper time to take them is in the night, by falten * enough 8 
in a river, where theſe engines are laid and uſed. - l to the bank-ſide, with a hook in the wate is ey: Fob tim with 
. FISH-GLUE. See the article IcuTHyocoLLa, | , | thrownatTarge, with a good ſtore of hooks baited p = 1 bor fic 
| FIRHING, the act, or art, of 1 fiſh. III Vith a float, to difcover where the line lies in the L 15 1 
Fiſhing is diſtinguiſhed, with regard to its inſtrument, into A ſmall roach does here well for a bait, the hook being 1 has 4 
F ſhoals; and | in die mourh,—Another uſual way: of catching «eG, Ale #19 we 
Ki a 2 ol Hh ro eng or ſolitary fiſh : which latter is properly | i 5 5 in the day-time, by taking a ſtrong line neſt purſi 
"= „ ye de, 7; OPER aited with a lob, or garden-w 
„ Fiſhing, again, ts diſtinguiſhed, with regard to its object, into] ing to ſuch holes and dee AN e — 
W chat performed in ſalt-water, and that in freſh. The firft | mills, weirs, or flood-gates, where, the bait beir ent! . and, in t. 
Set? practiſed for whales, herring, cod, ſalmon, pearls, mackrel, into the hole, by hel of a cleft ſtick, the ee! 2.7 Ap 1 night. 
75 | = pn 2 f ou 25 practiſed for pike, trout, carp, bite. — Bobbing for eels is another method: in order to this HuxING 
Bet The CPI „ dae, eels, 0 1 % ͤ BE large lobs, and, with a needle, run a twiſted fil Rach-Fish 
| Th uments principally uſed in angling, or fiſhing with | . through them from end to end, taking ſo many as may ey {ily 
de hook, are the rod, line, hook, and fly. u wrapped a dozen times round a board: tie them faſt with oof pros, d 
es The points on which the art of fi/ping chiefly turns, are, the | two ends of the ſilk, chat they may hang in ſo many link n Oh 
> proper ſeaſon, place, bait, and manner of application. What] This done, faſten all to a ſtrong cord; and, about an handf To ang} 
| | relates to each thereof, we ſhall here entertain the reader and half above the worms, fix à pl ab t thre 1uarte! un; 
withal, in the ſeveral kinds of bing, chiefly practiſed am pound W rn CD 
8 e 1 KINGS or , CNLENY practiſed among 2 poun N e and my the cord faſt to a ſtrong pole: fil bait is al 
<P Reo 3 Jing with thele in muddy water, ill bi ily top, 
; Carp-FisninG—The carp is generally held the queen of freſh- | he bait. When you ink * 3 wala 
Water fiſh. It is exceedingly ſubtle, and of all others, the eel | draw up the line, and bring them aſhore as ſoon as ma de dead, m 
2 only excepted,- lives longeſt out of water. Mr. Ray aſſures] Others uſe an cel ſpear, With three or four forks, wg * into a to 
us, that, in Holland, they have a ſpeedy way of fattening them, | teeth, which they ſtrike at random into the N tho lead. In 
| 5 by 5 | by hanging ny pr a net in 4 cellar, and feeding them with Flounder <FISHING.— The flounder is a flat ſea or river-hll the youn 
1 white bread and milk. They breed ſeveral times in the year; caught in April, May, June, and July, in-any time of the dy thick blo, 
"7 ES for which reaſon we ſeldom meet with male or female, with- | in a ſwift ſtream, and ſometimes alſo in the ſtill deep. Th fhing. 
f 1 out either milt or ſpawn. Their natural place is ſome. ſtill | beſt bait is red worms, waſps, and gentles. I FAY 
. erz in mum Waters they rarely, If ever, breed. To make Gudgeon-FIsHIN G. — The gudgeon is a ſmall fiſh, ofa very del very ſma 
damhem fat and large, it is a good way, when the pond is low, | Cious taſte. It ſpawns three or four times in the ſummer- ſeaſa about the 
. in April, to rake all the ſides thereof with an iron rake, and and feeds in ſtreams, and on gravel, ſlighting all kind of fis the moutt 
55 fow hay-ſecds thereon. | By autumn there will be a crop of but is eaſily taken with a ſmall red worm, fiſhing near t in clear r 
_ graſs; which coming to be overflowed, as the pond riſes, will | ground; and, being a leather-mouthed fiſh, will not ealilyg fad to ha 
8 fine feeding: place for e, 4 LINES 3 3 off the hook, when ftruck. The gudgeon may either be file de is com 
A wor of patience is required to angle for carp, on account | for with a float, the hook being on the ground; or by hand 'Pike, Ge, 
C of their incredible policy. They always chooſe to lie in the with a running line on the ground, without cork or fi ves aga 
| © deepeſt places they ſeldom bite in cold weather; and in hot | He will bite well at waſps, gentles, and cadworms ; and e ſeaſo 
ES a man cannot be toa early, or too late for them. When they | may even fiſh him with two or three hooks at the ſame tine very 
T do bite, there is no fear of the hold. The baits are, the red- which makes good ſport. When you angle for gudgeon, i livers, 
5 | worm, in March; the cadew, in June; and the graſhopper, in | up the ſand or gravel with a long pole, which will make 10 Gg e 
* | up, ms 1 September. P roper paites may alſo be pre- gather to the place, and bite A forts of pe 
. pared for them; as honey and ſugar, wrought together with | Pearch or Perch FIsHIx G. — The pearch or perch is hook-badt Or a dalle 
| flour, and thrown in pieces into the water fome hours before | not unlike a hog, armed with {tiff prickles, and his fides u cad- worm 
| you! | p© 3 le. 2 and white crumbs of bread mixed] dry, thick ſcales: he is yoracious, and will venture on bis 10 boiled 
. e l, e 
-Ein he „or chub, is a freſh-water fiſh, | grows much above a foot long. He ſpawns in February, peckled v 
With 2 lar e head. It ſpawns in March, and is very ftrong, | March, and bites beſt ha ſpring is far ſpent. The n fafon wi 
| — ve, yielding in a very little time after it is ſtruck ; per baits are, the brandling, minnow, and ſmall frog; 8% Odober 
a e hob TI, gen „ waſp, and ca e bet ſur 
| worm, or fly, e the large yellow moth ; alſo grains, The minnow yields the beſt ſport, which is to be alive, 1 il valuab! 
= . ._ cheeſe, the pith in the bone of an ox's back, &c. He affectz |. ſtuck on the hook through the upper-lip, or back-tin, and i if theſe t. 
WEE lin a large bait, and variety of them at the ſame hook. Early in] fwimming about mid-water. If the frog be uſed, he 1s of body, is f 
errno ͤ Ä 1 angle for him with ſnails; but, in the beste the | faſtened to the hook by the ſkin of his leg. When the age back 
EY wk | 2 gray bait z and, in the afternoon, fiſh far | | bites, as he is none of.the Jeather-mouthel mw » -_— 2 loy 
| 55 Win, en 5 8 N | 5 time to uch his bait. The ace to for hun lo 
| Dace, or Dare-Fisn1nG .—Thele fiſh bite at any fly; but eſpe- Þ: 245 e ads; ago grave! bottom. keep 45 
| cially the ſtone cadew-fly, or May fly, in the latter end of | Pite-FIsRINO.— The pike is reputed the tyrant” of the dey conti 
2 April, and moſt part of May ; an the ant-fly, in June, Ju-] waters. By the common conſent of naturaliſts, he » © kind of 
ly, Augult, &c. They rarely refuſe a fly atop of the waten, | - longeſt-lived of all fiſhes.” The larger he is found, the con lelt to be 
in a warm day; but, when you fiſh under water for them, it] is his fleſh ; and fo vice verſs. This fiſt never wr 70 in 
* beſt to be within a hand's breadth of the ground. To catch] ſhoals, but always ſingle being very rapacious, and pref * May, t 
o a even an his own kind; Te pite ſpayms in Februar de 
2 ; . * 5 . Tor 8 28 TT ; 75 e Ee” | | 1 3077 | | a W, 
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v. The beſt fort is in rivers; the worſt in meres and | 
3 . His ordinary food is frogs, and what fiſh he can lay | 


hold on. Os a n 1 . 
two ways of fiſhing ſor the pite; by the ledger- 
Ja 8 reed | - The ledger-bait is that fixed 
none certain place, and which the angler may leave behind 
{Of this kind, the beſt is ſome living bait, as a dace, 
e udgeon, or a living frog. To e it, if a fiſh, ſtick 
de bock through his upper- lip; then faſtening it to a ſtrong | 
ine ten or twelve yards long, tie the other end of the line to 
bone ſtake in the ground, or pou of a tree, near the piles 


the purpoſe, ſuſpending the hook, and about a yard | 
| 15 * Vier ; but ſo as that, when the p4e bites, the | 
* may give way, and let him have line enough to go to 
this hold, and paunch. If the bait be a frog, the arming wire 
i to be put in at his mouth, and out at his vent, and one of 
his legs to be ſtitched or tied over the upper joint of the wire. 
2, The walking-bait is that which the father caſts in, and 
condudts with a rod, &c. This is performed by a troll, with | 
| . winch to wind it up withal. At the top of the line is to be 
placed a ring for the line to be run through. The line, for 
two yards and a quarter next the hook, to be of ſilk double, | 
1nd armed with wire the length of ſeven inches. On the ſhank 
the hook is to be faſtened a ſmooth piece of lead, ſo as to 
cok the fiſh-bait, which is to be a gudgeon, with its head | 
Jownwardss Thus diſpoſed, the bait is to be caft up and 
"town; and, if you feel the fiſh at the hook, give him length 
enough to run away with the bait, and paunch it : then ſtrike 
him with a ſmart jerk. To fiſh with a dead bait, uſe a yel- 
Jow frog, dace, or roach, anointed in gum of ivy, diffolved in 
gil of ſpike ; and caſt it where the prke frequents. After it 
has lain a little while at the bottom, draw it to the top, and 
ſoup the ſtream, and you will quickly perceive a pz#e in ear- 
neft purſuit thereof. This fiſh bites beſt about three in the at- 


fmmer to the end of autumn; but, in winter, all day long ; 
and, in the ſpring, he bites beſt early in the morning, and late 
a night. Another method of fiſhing for pike, ſee under 
Hux1NG. TIN 5 . „„ 
Inch-FisuinG.— The roach, or rochet, is no delicate, but a 
very filly fiſh. Thoſe in rivers are more valued than thoſe in 
ponds, though the latter are much the larger. They ſpawn 
about the middle of May. 5 „ 
Jo angle for this fiſh in April, cads or worms are proper 
hats; ſo are ſmall white ſnails, or flies, in ſummer. The 
bait is always to be under water; for this fiſh will not bite a- 
wp. Others uſe a May-fly, in that ſeaſon, with good ſucceſs. 
I autumn, a paſte muſt be uſed, made of the crumb of white 
brad, moulded with a little water, laboured with the hands 


lead, In winter, gentles are the beſt bait. —Sprouted malt, 
the young brood of waſps, and bees dipt in blood, and the 


fling. 


very ſmall ſcales, but large, ſmooth fins, with a red circle 
about the eyes, and a little barb hanging at each corner of 
the mouth. It takes more delight among weeds in ponds than 
in clear rivers, and covets to feed in foul water. His flime is 
kad to have a healing quality for wounded fiſh ; upon which 
be is commonly called the fiſhes phyficten. When the carp, 
bike, Gc. are hurt, it is ſaid they find relief by rubbing them | 
ſelves againſt the fench.” | ag. br PLN 
The ſeaſon for catching this fiſh is in June, July, and Au- 


ternoon, in clear water, with a gentle gale, from the middle of 


into a tough paſte, and coloured, not very deep, with red- | 


dick blood of ſheep, half-dried, are noſtrums in this ſort of | 
Tad-FisH1nNG, — The vouch is a fine freſh-water fiſh, having | 


vers, 

9550 eſpecially if firſt dipped in tar. He alſo delights in all 
ts 

or a pa 

ad- worm, lob-worm, flag-worm, green gentles, codbait, or 

foft boiled bread grain. bes 2 | it 13. 46d | 


heckled with red and yellow ; coming in, and going out of 
kan with the buck, and ſpawning in the cold months of 
Kiober and November; whereas all the other ſpecies ſpawn 


Ul valuable ; but the beſt are the red and yellow trouts ; and 
af theſe the female, diſtinguiſhed by a lefs head, and deeper 
% 18 preferred. They are known to be in ſeaſon by their 


the! ge back 3 which may ſerve alſo as a rule for other fiſh. All“ 
ufth Vater long they are fick, lean, and unwholome, and fre- 
im b Jently louſy, As the ſpring comes on, deſerting the ſtill, 
m. 


e continue to rub till they get rid of their lice, which are 
and of worms, with large heads. From that time they de- 
bit to be in the ſharp ſtreams, and ſuch as are ſwift, where 
: *. in wait for minnows and May- flies. At the latter end 


Tu. 1» they are in their prime. 5 
zue Uſual] baits whereby the trout is caught, are, the worm, 


dal, ys early and late, or even all night, in the ſtill part of | 
Iis bait is a large red worm, at which he bites very | 


200, made up of ſtrong- ſeented oils, or with tar; 
e of brown bread and honey: nor does he refuſe the 


Mt-FiinG,—The trout is a delicious freſh-water fiſn, 


tt hot ſummer weather, There are divers kinds of this fiſh, | 


b waters, they repair to the gravelly rome, againft which. | 


W, and fly, either natural or artificial. The proper a 


F 15 


worms are, the brandling, lob- worm, earth- worm, dung- 
worm, and maggot, or gentle, eſpecially the two firſt; but, 
tever worms are uſed, they are the better for keeping, 
which is to be done in an earthen pot, with moſs frequently 
changed. For the minnow, ſlip the hook through his mouth, 
and the point and beard out at the tail, ſo as it may lie almoſt 
ſtraight on the hook. Then try againſt the ſtream, whether 
it will turn. In defect of a minnow, a ſmall loach may ſerve 
the turn; or, for want of either, an artificial one may be 
made of cloth, by the life, which is found every whit as good 


a bait as the natural one. 


+ 


| al haunt 3 letting the line paſs over the fork of a ftick, | FiSHING-FLY, a bait uſed in angling for divers kinds of fiſh, 


See Fish, and FISHING, | 
The fly is either natural or artificial. 


Natural flies are innumerable: the more uſual on this occa- 
ſion are, the dun-fly, the ſtone or May-fly, the red-fly, the 
moor y, the tawny-fly, the vine-fly, the /hell-fly, the cloudy 
and blackiſh-fly, the flag-fly ; alſo caterpillers, canker-flies, 
bear-flies, &c. all which appear ſooner or later, according to 
the forwardneſs or backwardneſs of the ſpring. To know the 
particular fy the fiſh moſt covets, when you come in the 
morning to the river-ſide, beat the buſhes with your rod, and 
take up what variety you can of all forts of fies; try them all, 
and you will quickly know which are in moſt eſteem : not but - 


that fiſh will ſometimes change their fy ; but it is only when _ 


they have glutted themſelves therewith. 


ſurface of the water, or a little underneath it. 


There are two ways to fiſh with natural flies, either on the 


In angling for chub, roach, or dace, move not your natural 


fly ſwiftly, when you ſee the fiſh make at it; but rather let it 
lide freely towards him with the ſtream :- but, if it be in a 

Ain and flow water, draw the fly flowly ſideways by him, 
which will make him eagerly purſue, 5 | 
The artificial fly is moſt ſucceſsfully uſed in bluſtering wea- 
ther, when the waters are fo troubled by the winds, that the 
natural fy cannot be ſeen, nor reſt upon them. 

Of this artificial fly there are reckoned ten principal ſorts. 

1. The dun-fly, in March, made of dun wool, and the fea- 
thers of a partridge wing. 2. A dun-fly, made of black wool, 
and the feathers of a black drake ; the body made of the firſt, 
and the wings of the latter. 3. The fone-fly, in April, the 


body made of black woo), ene, under the wings and 
tail. 4. The ruddy-fly, in 


e beginning of May ; the body 
made of red wool, and bound about with black ſilk, with the 
feathers of a black capon, which hang dangling on his ſides, - | 
next his tail. 5. The yellow or greeniſh-fly, in June; the 
body made of black "wool, with a yellow liſt on either 
ſide, and the wings taken off the wings of a buzzard, 
bound with black, broken hemp. 6. The mooriſb-fly ; the 
body made of duſkiſh wool, and the wings with the black- 
1h mail of a drake. ' 7. Tawny-fly, till the middle of June; 
the body made of tawny wool, the wings made contrary 
one againſt the other, of the whitiſh mail of a white drake. 
8. The waſp-fly, in July; the body made of black wool, 
caſt about with yellow ſilk, and the wings of drakes fea- 
chers. 9. The Heel, in the middle of July; the body 
made of greeniſh wool, caſt about with the feathers of a pea- 
cock's tail, and the wings made of buzzards wings. 10. The 
drake-fly, in Auguſt ; the body made of black wool, caft 


about with black filk ; his wings of the mail of a black drake, 


with a black head. ; i 

The beſt rules for artificial h-Hſbing, are, 

1, To fiſh in a river ſomewhat diſturbed with rain; or in a 
cloudy day, when the waters are moved by a gentle breeze: 
the ſouth wind is beſt; and if the wind blow high, yet not 
ſo but that you may conveniently guide your tackle, the fiſh 

will riſe in plain deeps ; but, if the wind be ſmall, the beſt 
ling is in ſwift ſtreams. Ee 8 
20, Keep as far from the water-ſide as may be; fiſh down the 
ſtream, with the ſun at your back; and touch not the water 
with your line. Ns „ 
39, Ever angle in clear rivers with a ſmall fy, and ſlender 
wings; but, in muddy places, uſe larger. 
4, When, after rain, the water becomes browniſh, uſe an 
orange fy; in a clear day, a light- coloured fly; a dark fly for 
dark waters, &c. TY | 
50, Let the line be twice as long as the rod, unleſs the river 
de incumbered with trees. | | 
69, For every fort of fy, have ſeveral of the ſame, differin 
in colour, to ſuit with the different complexions of nt 
waters and weathers. — | mY 

7, Have a nimble eye, and active hand, to ftrike preſently | 
with the riſing of the fiſh ; or elſe he will be apt to ſpew out 

the hook; : | Ew | 

$9,” Let the fy fall firſt into the water, and not the line, 

which will ſcare the fiſh. _ e | 

90, In flow rivers, or ſtill places, caſt the fy croſs over the 

river, and let it fink a little in the water, and draw it gently 

back with the current. 1 | 235 

Salmon flies ſhould be made with their wings ſtanding one 

behind the other, whether two or four. That fiſh delights 

9 5 a in 


* 
4 
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Of theſe there are divers kinds; ſome made of Muſcevy duck 


+ are hooks to whip the artificial fly upon, or to bait with the 
natural fly. 4, Springers, or ſpring-hooks, a kind of double 


Fl1S 


in the gavvdieſt colours that can be; chiefly In the wings, ; 


which mult be long, as well as the tail. | | | 
FiSHING-FLOATS are little appendages to the line, ſerving to 
keep the hook and bait ſuſpended at the proper depth, to diſ- 
cover when the fiſh has hold of them, C o. 
uills, which are the beſt for ſlow waters; but; for ron | 
' ſtreams, ſound cork, without flaws or holes, bored throug 
with an hot iron, into which is put a quill of a fit proportion, 
is preferable : pare the cork to a pyramidal form, and grind 
it ſmooth. | 
Fi$HING-HoOK, a little engine of ſteel wire, of a proper form 
to catch and retain fiſh. | | 2 os 
The fiſbing-hook, in general, ought to be long in the ſhank, | 


ſomewhat thick in the circumference, the point even, and | 


ſtrait: let the bending be in the ſhank. ; 

For ſetting the hook on, uſe ſtrong, but ſmall ſilk, laying the 
hair on the inſide of your h,; for, if it be on the outſide, the 
ilk will fret and cut it aſunder. 


There are ſeveral ſizes of theſe fi/hing-books, ſome big, ſome | N Jard bc 
Hiſſures, eſpecially in the cranium, either happen on the ö 


_ Title : and of theſe ſome have peculiar names; as 
10, Single- hosts. 20, Double-hooks, which have two bendings, 
one contrary to the other. 30, Snappers, or gorgers, which 


hooks, with a ſpring which flies open, being ſtruck into any 

fiſh, and fo keeps its mouth open. mn BY 
FIiSHING-RoD, a long, flender rod or waud, to which the line 

is faſtened for angling. 1 

Of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts; as, 1 3 
10, A troller, or trolling-rod, which has a ring at the end of 
the rod, for the line to go through, when it runs off a reel. 
2, A whipper, or whipping-rod, a top-rod, that is weak in 

the middle, and top-heavy, but all flender and fine. 30, A 


dopper, which is a ſtrong rod, and very light. 4, A ſnapper, | 


or ſnap- rod, that is a ſtrong pole, peculiarly uſed for the pike. 
50, A bettom-rod, being the fame as che dopper, but ſome- 
what more pliable. 60, A ſniggling, or poking-ſ/tick, a forked 
ſtick, having a ſhort, ſtrong line, with a needle, baited with 

a lob-worm : this is only for eels in their hole. 
Fi$HING-VESSELS, or thoſe uſed in the ſeveral fiſheries at ſea, ' 


, 
4 


or on the coaſts, are the buſſe, coble, cock, dogger, driver, | 


tell boat, fly-boat,. 4 hooker, Peter- boat, ſmack, ſtand- boat, 
trawler, trinker, &c. which ſee. 2 r 
FISH-PONDS, reſervoi the breeding, feeding, 
and preſerving of fiſh. . ä 
For fi/h-pond;,. it is agreed, thoſe grounds are beſt, which are 
full of ſprings, and apt to be mooriſh : the one breeds them 
well, and the other preſerves them from being ftolen. The | 
ſituation of the pond is alſo to be conſidered, and the nature 
of the currents that fall into it; likewiſe, that it be refreſhed 
with 2 little brook, or with the rain- water that falls from the 
adjacent hilly ground. Add, that thoſe ponds which receive 
the ſtale and dung of horſes, and other cattle, breed the largeſt | 
and fatteſt fiſh. | £ 
In making the 
part of the ground; and that the trench of the enn, or 
fluice, have a good ſwift fall, that it may not be long in 
emptying on occaſion. 


of water, for 


If the pond carry ſix feet of water, it is enough ; but it maſt] | 


be made eight feet deep, to receive the freſhes and rains that 
i d ] 
It would alſo be advantageous to have ſhoals on the ſides, for 
the fiſh to ſun themſelves in, and lay their ſpawn on; beſide, 
in other places, certain holes, hollow banks, ſhelves, roots of 


_ ſpawn overſtocking the pond. 


any large carp from thence ; the greatneſs of the number of 


or large carps, a ftore-pond is ever. accounted. the beſt; |. 


and, to make a breeding-pond become à ſtore-pond, ; ſee 
what quantity of carps it will contain: then put in all milt- 
ers, or all ſpawners, whereby, in a little time, you may 


increaſe of them. 


by putting in but one ſex, there is an impoſſibility, of the 


whence you may take, or wherein you may put, any quan- 
tity thereof: and be ſure have ſtews, and other auxiliary wa- 
ters, ſo as you may convey any part of the, ſtock from one to 


View the grounds, and find out ſome fall between the h 


as near flat as may be, ſo as to leave a proper current for the 
water: if there be any difficulty in judging” of ſuch,” take an |. Wee”, 2 . | gel 
Some f//tule, if they do no harm by the copiouſneſs of 
great ſnow in winter, and you will plainly ſee which way the 1 
for the water will take the true fall, and run | 


5 opportunity, after ſome ſudden rain, or the breaking up of a 


ground caſts; 
accordingly. _ ud ra 3 
Ihe condition of the place muſt determine the quantity of 
round to be covered with water. For example, we may 


another, ſo as the point of the lower ma 
The head or bank, which, by ſtopping the current 
ground above the bank: the ſhape of the p 


- oval, whereof the flat is to come to the b 


FISSURE, FissURa, in chirurgery, a longitudinal fraQure o 


the oppoſite part is called counter-fiſſure, or counter cleft, b 
bl 


all fractures; though, if they be not 
they bring on ulcers and carieſes, and, in ſuch ca 


ing recourſe to the ſevereſt operations. 
; The ſigns of a Hſure of the cranium are bilious vomiting; 
vertigoes, fluxes of the blood at the mouth or noſe, dumbneß 


will feel a pain in the place, upon holding a ſtring between hi 
In ſuch caſes, it is frequently neceſlary to perforate the cn 


FISTULA, in the antient muſic, an inſtrument of the wind 


. ſent appear. All we know is, that the f/?ula was at firſt mad 
FisSTULA, in medicine, a deep, winding, callous, cavernowul 


. Fiſftula's differ from ſimple ſinuſes in this, that the former 
callous, and the latter not. 


pond, obſerve that the head be at the loweſt . 
being inveterate, or having been ill treated, comes to bec 


The antients gave the name fſtula to this kind of ulcer, fro 


| | FISTULA in ano, is a fiſtula formed in the anus, or fundamett 
trees, iſlands, &c. to ſerve as their retiring- places. Confider | 


further, whether your pond be a breeder ; if ſo, never expect num, which is open outwards, but not into the rectum: 


the cuniculatus, or that with ſeveral ſinuſes, which diſctal 


| Others, as Wiſeman, reduce fi/tula's in ano into two cal 
have carps that are both large, and exceeding. fat. Thus, |: | | 
ful, and difficult to cure, as entering deep among the m 
LE I I. -ſtices of the muſcles, and forming various cuniculi, or u 
Reſerve ſome great waters for the head-quarters of the fiſh, | _ 


The ſecond owe their origin to an internal hæmorrhage, 1 
trayaſation between the coats of the rectum; and have 

the other; ſo to loſe no time in the growth of the fiſn, but | 

. employ the water, as you do your land, to the beſt wiken, | 
Sz 
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propoſe in all fifteen acres in three ponds; or eich 
two, and not leſs; and theſe ponds mould ee 22 1 

V 
* almoſt reach 10 


head or bank of the upper; which contrivance is no leſs beau 


tiful than advantageous. 


» is to raiſe 
with the clay 
dug in the lone 
an is to be an hall. 
ank, and the longer 


the water, and ſo make a pond,. mult be built wi 
and earth taken out of the pan or hollow 


diameter to run ſquare from it. f 


a bone; or a ſolution of the continuity of a b 4 
is only cloyen or cracked. CES IJ whereby i 
Fiſſures are of two kinds: the one apparent, by th 

called f, la. or nts; and by the Latins, f n: the 
ſo ſmall, as not to be viſible, called 7p:,4w2, or capil 
as reſembling a thread, , | Pillary, 
The cauſes of fiffures are falls, leaps, and contuſions 
parts againſt hard bodies, : 3 ſons of th 


where the ſtroke was given, or on the oppoſite part: that o 


the Greens 1 and the Latins, reſonitus. 
Old men are more ſubject to fiſſures than young 

ſon that their bones are drier. 8 
Fiſſures are difficult to find; but 50 


are the caſieſt cured 0 
nown, or be negleCted 


l ſe, become 
very dangerous; ſo that there is frequently a neceſſity of hay 


delirium, &c. If there be any „iſſure in the ſcull, the patien 
teeth, while the chirurgeon pulls it ſtrongly. 


nium, to give a vent for the blood and ſanies. | 
kind, reſembling our flute or flageolet. 

The principal wind inſtruments of the antients were, the ili 
and fiſtula ; though how theſe were conſtituted, or where 
they differed, or how they were plaid on, does not at pr 


FisTuL 
round 
.FisTUL, 
many 
FIT, in 
Its of 


Firs 6 
HTCHI 


of reeds, and afterwards of other matters. Some had hol 
ſome none; ſome again were ſingle pipes; others a comb 
nation of ſeveral ; witneſs the ſyringa of Pan. 1 


cer, with a narrow entrance, but opening thence into a ja 
cious bottom, and generally yielding a ſharp and vin 
matter. 


They attack all parts of the body without exception; but j 
ticularly the anus, foramen lacrymale, thorax, &c. Thegt 
neral cauſe of fiſtula's is ſome ' abſceſs, or ulcer, which ei 


lous, the orifice being at firſt lined or incruſtated there 
and at length the whole ſinus. 9 
The cure conſiſts in conſuming the callus, and healing: 


conſolidating the ulcer with cleanſing medicines and ſaroid 


F E. 


would 


the reſemblance they bear, on account of their depth, toai 


or pipe, called by the Latins fi/tula. 
Of this ſome authors reckon four kinds, viz. the cacunint 


cæcum externum, : hich has an apperture into the rectun, b 
none outwards: the complete, which opens both ways: 


themſelves into one common cavity, which is the fund, a 
as it were, the reſervoir of them all. 


The-fr/t are thoſe ariſing from a phyma: theſe are veſj 


which, the more remote they are from the anus, the Wo 
they are, by reaſon they do not allow of being cut. 


perforation near the circumference of the anus, when: 
yield a thin ſanies, or jichor, without pain; they in time « 
ing on itchings and excoriations; and the orifices at 15 
become callous, and are ſometimes cloſed, and fon 
open again. | 


the ſtench, or the like accidents, are a benefit to mau 
carrying off cacheQic humours, and ought not to be 72 0 
kept open. The freſh, ſimple tula may be cure 
danger. WE | 


The chief way is by cutting, where that may be dt 


* 
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cut damage to the muſcle of the anus, which might occaſion in vapour. For a body may be ſaid to be fixed, in two re- 

in involuntary diſcharge of the excrements. 7 1 | 1 | 
The cutting is either performed with a thread, or with a cutt- irſt, When, on being expoſed to the fire, or a corroſive 
ing inſtrument. Ol „ menſtruum, its particles are indeed ſeparated, and the body 
Her ul A. lachrymalis is a fiftula in the greater canthus of the] rendered fluid, but without being reſolved into its firſt ele- 
+: this is frequently confounded with ægilops. Sec EOI-] ments. The ſecond, when the body ſuſtains the active force 
2 oe 3 : . of the fire, or menſtruums, without its integral parts being 

|: is a little deep callous ulcer, in the greater caruncle, or the] carried off in fumes. Each kind of fisity is the reſult of a 


lace of the glandula lachrymalis. It uſually begins with an == or intimate, coheſion between the particles of the 
abſceſs, called anchilops, which, in time, produces an ulcer, ] mixed. | - | 
called egilops, which afterwards degenerates into a fi/tula. FixiTY, or Fixtpwess, in chemiſtry, is, in a peculiar man- 
When preſled with the finger, it yields a linking matter, not] ner, uſed for the affection oppolite to volatility ; i. e. the pro- 
unlike the yolk of an egg; and the corroſive humour, find- | perty whereby bodies bear the action of the tire, without be- 
ing, or making, itſelf a paſſage, there enſues a perpetual ouſe- | ing diffipated in fumes. See VoLaritiTy. + 
ing; ALY | The principal cauſes of fixity, or the qualifications that con- 
bdometimes the os ethmoides itſelf is corroded, and rendered] tribute moſt to the rendering a body fixed, according to Mr. 
carious by it; in which condition it is ſuppoſed to be only Boyle, are, 1®, That its corpuſcles be ſingly of a certain pro- 
curable by an actual cautery : ſometimes it becomes cancer- portionable bulk, too big, and unwieldy, to be carried up by 
ou; and then Riverius direAs all medicines to be laid] heat, or buoyed up in the air. 25, That they have alſo a pro- 
ade. ; per degree of weight, or ſolidity. 3*, That their. figure be 
The cure of the fi/tula lachrymalis is wholly external, and | fuch as unfits them for evaporation, or Aying off ; ſome being 
chiturgical 3 except that evacuants and mercurials may be branched, others hooked, &c. ſo that, eing entangled with 
cir internally as, alſo, 0 ecoctions of the woods. Some, | one another, they cannot eaſily be extricated, looſened, and 
in this caſe, perforate the os naſi, to give room for the matter] ſeparated. To theſe may be added, a fourth circumſtance z 
to be evacuated that way. | . Be ag | 97. the nearneſs of the particles, and their being contiguous 
A French chirurgeon, named Anel, found out a new way; ina great many points, or a deal of their ſurface, which pro- 
viz, by putting a probe and ſyringe, of an inconceivable fine-] duces a ſtronger force of attraction and coheſion. 
| ves, through the puncta lachrymalis into the ſacculus lachry-] FIX T, or Fix ED, bodies, in the general, are thoſe which nei- - 
maſs ' . ther the fire, nor any corroſive, has ſuch effect on, as to re- 
F157ULA ® alſo denotes the pipe put into the cup, out of which duce, or teſolve, them into their component elements; i. e. 
the communicants antiently ſucked the wine. I abſolutely to deftroy them. a re 
LES : | | Chauvin holds it not ſufficient, to denominate a body fit, 
| # Diviſit ecclſiis eruces, altaria, ſcrinia, ——ſfitulas, fiſtulas, & that it can withſtand the fire, or any one agent; but it ſhould 
orramenta varia. Flor. Wigorn. Anno 1087. | withſtand all. He contends, that fixity ſhould not be re- 
e 3j a Ke I trained, as it uſually is, to an exemption from evaporation z 
FISTULAR, or FisTULOUs, is applied,” by the chirurgeons, | but from deſtruction, or reſolution into primary elements: in 
to wounds and ulcers, which degenerate into fiffula's. this ſenſe, gold, precious ſtones, and glaſs, and even ſulphur 
Care muſt be taken, not to leave the tent too long in the] and mercury itſelf, are properly fixed bodies: for mercury 
wound, leſt it render it callous, and f/ulous. Dionis. and ſulphur retain their nature, notwithſtanding all their eva- 
FISTULAR is alſo applied to the leaves of plants which are] poration. | | jp | 
round and hollow within; as the leaves of leeks, & c. PFixr, or FED, bodies, among chemiſts, are ſuch as bear the 
FisruLar flowers, among herbaliſts, are thoſe made up of violence of the fire, without evaporating. 7 
many ſmall, long, hollow flowers, like pipe. The chemifts divide all natural bodies into fixed, and volatile z 
FIT, in medicine, an acceſs, or paroxyſm. See PARoxYSM. i. e. ſuch as bear the utmoſt force of the fire, without diſſi- 
rs of eaſy reflexion, and eaſy tranſmiſfion. See LIGHT. pating, or ſpending themſelves in fume; and ſuck as do 
Firs of the mother. See HYSTERIC: Faction. 5 not. TR pon a T6 
HITCHEE, or FIcHEE, in heraldry, is when the lower- ] Of fixed bodies, the principal are, gold, filver, precious 
part of any croſs is ſharpened into a point, fit to fix into the ſtones, particularly the diamond; falts, &c. SY Hs Tn 
ound, non 4 off, I Of all metals, gold and ſilver alone are fixed, i. e. on remain- 
Thus, he bears azure, a croſs- potent firchee. See Tab. He- ing a long time expoſed to the moſt intenſe flame, they, alone, 
raldry, fig. 24. I loſe nothing of their weight. | | 
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The origin hereof Mackenzy aſcribes to the primitive Chri- | Whence this property ſhould ariſe, is difficult to fay. If the 
ſtians, who uſed to carry their croſſes with them, where- ever reader is not contented with the cauſes enumerated. under 
they went; and, when they ſtopped at any place in a journey, | FixiTY, be may add the N one from Boerhaave; 


£ 


the parts. 


ed them in the ground. I ix. the homogeneity and equality o LIE 
HTZ, a French term, literally denoting: ſo; ſometimes piven, | The parts, 6. gr. of gold, being all homogeneous, and equal, 
by way of addition, to the natural ſons of the kings of Eng- will equally fai each other, and leave equal. pores between 
land: as James Fitz-roy, duke of Grafton, &. ] them; through which pores, when. fuſed, the tire finding an 
HVE-loved graſs, ciriquefoil, in heraldry, is uſet, by ſuch as] ealy, equal ſage, goes off, without carrying any thing of 
vould introduce a blazon by herbs and flowers, inſtead of nie - the metal witit”: or, rathef, the particles of gold being, of 
tals and colours, to ſignify vert, or green. See VER r. all others, 'the moſt ſolid and heavy (as appears 1455 the 
NATION, the act of fixing, or of rendering a thing firm, | / weiglit of l and, of all others, the moſt ſtrongly 
„„ i Hort 199! I | united, or bound together (as, appears, from the, immenſe du- 
XATION is applied, in the general, to any proceſs that fixes | &tility of that metal); the force of the fire is not ſufficient to 
and binds together what, of its own nature, is volatile; and | overcome {6-powerful a refiſtance : the ſolidity of the parti- 
enables it to ſuſtain the forte of fire, for ſome conſiderable | cles, and their ſreedom from air, prevents their being rarefied, 
me, ... . VVV Is ũrt ſet farther apart; which might leſſen their ſpecific gravity, 
Geber defines firation, an operation; whereby a volatile thing, and diminiſh their vis coheftonts : ſo that what has the chief 
e. a thing, that cannot endure the fire, is rendered capable] effect in the railing of fumes and vapouts,, viz. the rarefa- 
of enduring it. In the general, fixation is the changing of a] ion, or expanſion, of the body, being here precluded, the 
chat body into a fixed one. | I | netal maintains its natural weight, and tendency to the 
NATION, among alchemiſts, denotes a peculiar preparation] centre. e en 

of mercury; whereby it is to be put in a condition to bear others, 
" an without evaporating; or the hammer without flying, 

rating. 3 i Ay] 

The achemiſts hold, that if they had the true ſecret of fix- F 

ug mercury, without the addition of any foreign leſs heavy || 

e ingredient; they could make gold, or, at leaft, 

4. Homberg had a long proceſs; of'many months, to pre-] SILVER. 


ans an oil from the fæeal matter, or human excrements; Indeed, by the great barniog: 
0 ich, he imagined, would have fixed mercury into ſilver :|; and Villetre, the moſt fixe 
tit failed. See FACAL matter. ie 
Mrd fulphux. See SULPHUR, _ e e e 
| „ or Fixx DES, in philoſophy, the quality of a bo- 
W which denominates and renders it fixed; or, a'property | | « 
ien enables it to endure the fire, and other violent agents. r 8 
cording to Chauvin, fixity: conſiſts in this; that'the' com- | ariſe : then, letting it cool, they pulverize and giſſolve it in 
8 principles of the body are ſo cloſely united, or cohete] water; and after wards evaporate it into a fine white ſalt 
55 rongly, and are mixed in ſuch proportion, that they can- | which ſerves to dràw the tinctüres out of vegetables. This 
cally be divided, either by fire, or any other corroſive] | ſalt, per deliguium, yields what they call the liguor of fixed 
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im; or their integral parts ſeparated, and carried off, | nitre. 
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Fur ſalts are thoſe extracted, or gained, from bodies, by cal · 
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FLA 


The flag-officers, in our ſea · pay, are, the admi ral 


* 


FLAME 


| | vice An 
. © cination and lotion. A r ral, and tear-admiral, of the white, red, blue. ag the feu 
They are called fixt, in that the fire was not able to ſublime FL AC-Surr, a (hip commanded by a general, or fag. Flame 
vr raiſe hem: as thoſe carried off in the courſe. of calcine- | who has a r 3 to carry 2 flag in contra. diſtindtion to th of the 
| © ation, by the vehemence of fire, ate called volatile.  , | ſecondary veſſels under the command thereof. 7 l hot 
: The alhics of all plants yield fixed /alts. See Lixiviums. FLAG-STAVES are ſtaves ſet on the heads of the tOp-pallane liebt, 
bemiſis give the a ppellatie n fixed to certain of their prepa- maſts, ſerving to let fly, and unfurl, the flag. — pre 
k - viticos: ws fer nitre; Se. IF Ags, in falconry, are the feathers in a hawk's wing, near th for ſon 
Fur fizns bf the zodiac, according to ſome, are, the gut principal ones. _ 8 | ! ſphere 
Tos” Foo: Scoryio;” nd Rhin. ©... JFLAGELLANTES, a ſect of hereticks; who chaſliſed and di. ciſipati 
They are ſo called, becauſe the ſun, paſſes them, reſpectively, ciplined themſelves with whips, in public. feeds tl 
in the middle of each quarter, When that ſeaſon is more ſet-| | 1 he ſeit of the Flagellantes had its riſe at Perufa, in the You of the | 
tled, and fixed, than under the ſign which begins and ends 1260, its author was one Rainier, a hermit. It was, ;; al only ral 
wy „ e I probability, no more than the effect of an indiſcreet zeal. a 2 
| Fixr flars are ſuch as conſtantly. retain the fame poſition, and | great number of perſons, of all ages, made proceſſions; walk. Flame © 
| dance, with reſpect to each other. | ing two by two, with their ſhoulders bare, which the; yy feds, | 
8 By which they are ee oifiaguiſhad tram erratic or wan- ped, till the blood ran down, in order to obtain Mercy from thor ark 
- "ering ſtars, which are continually ſhifting their ſituation and | God, and appeaſe his indignation. againſt the wickedneßz of | heated1 
Aigance. ene r Tony the age. They were then called the devout ; and, havins not fan 
The fixed ftart are what we properly and abſolutely call eſtabliſhed a ſuperior, he was called the general of the devs: burns ir 
ars; the reſt have their peculiar denomination of planet, | tym | without 
And comet. See STAR, PLANET, and Cour. Women did not appear in theſe: public aſſembiics, tho this vaj 
' FLACCINITY, in medicine, &c. a diſorder, of the fibres, or | they practiſed the ſame ſeverities; but it was in private, and *. vihout 
ſolid parts, of the body; oppoſite to rigidi xp. | M their own houſes. Fes. | | ſpirits, 
The too great flaccidity of the parts is cured by cardiacs, ex- In the middle of the fourteenth century, the ſect of the Fl. * aſcends, 
 erciſe, friction, a dry warm air, proper food, &. | gellantes was reſtored, on occaſion of a great mortality; and to fame 
FLAG, a general name, including colours, ſtandards, antients, | - . itſelf into all parts of Europe. n 
banners, enſigns, &c. which authors frequently confound with biſhops and magiſtrates, at length, found it neceſſary to great ef 
- each other. gin Be play I put a ſtop to their exceſs. The writers and preachers diſputed Metals 
The faſhion of bearing os foe! pointed, or triangular, | againſt it; but the Flagellantes remained unſhaken agzinf All fan 
Which now obtains, Roderic. Toletanus aſſures us, came from] all they could ſay: ſo that of a number of perhaps innocent pitch, f. 
the Mahometan Arabs, or Saracens, upon their ſeizing of | _ well-meaning zealots ; pride, obſtinacy, and ſchiſm, convert. fit is 
Spain; before which time, all the enſigns of war were,ſquare, | ed them into a dangerous ſect. They held. that the blood they to beſo, 
tretebed, or extended, on croſs pieces of wood, like church- J thus ſpilt, was mixed with that of Jeſus Chriſt ; and that by the ſmo 
banners: on which account they were called, in Latin, | a fagellation of twenty-four days they gained the pardon of al the fam. 
vexilla, q. d. velilla, d veli diminutione, as is remarked by | their ſins. © * 1 | fewel, tl 
üͥõ;ĩx«*iwggdd̃ EULER I | Clement VI. forbad all public fagellations ; and Gerſon is, blue; 
Ihe pirates of Algiers, and thoſe throughout the coaſts of | wrote an expreſs treatiſe againſt public flagellations, of talloy 
© Barbary, are the only people that bear an hexagonal fag. It FFLAGELLATION, whipping, a voluntary diſcipline, or pe- - when gu 
is gules, charged with a moreſk head, coifed with its turban, | nance, frequently practiſed by the antient penitents. See Diz- ſhe ma 
5 Ec. though this be expreſly contrary to their law; which] | CIPLINE., | ; 3 phur caſl 
3 prohibits the making any image, or repreſentation, of a man:] The parliament of Paris prohibited all public fagellation, hirit of 
| founded on an opinion, that they who make them, ſhall be | by an arret of 1601. See FIL ACELLANTES. ; like the 
| obliged, at the day of judgment, to find ſouls for them; and [FLAGELLATILON is a term more peculiarly appropriated to ſpirit oft 
that, in defect hereof, they ſhall be damned. But this portrait | the ſufferings of Jeſus Chriſt, when whipped and ſcourgel } the nitre, 
which they carry, is that of Hali, Mahomet's ſon-in-law, to] by the Jews. —From the Latin fagellum, a ſcourge, or fermenta 
. whoſe party the Africans all retain ; who ordered, that his ef- | whip. ff h body of t 
 figy ſhould be expreſſed on Der Jags and ſtandards ; believ- | We ſay, a painting of the fagellayon ; or, ſimply, a agil. exploſior 
ing himſelf ſo formidable to the Chriſtians, that the bare fight tion, to denote a picture, or print, repreſenting this torment violent : 
of his image would carry undoubted victory over them. infliged on the Saviour of the world. mently h 
unclavius. [ In this ſenſe we ſay, the flagellatron of ſuch a painter, &. pour: 1 
FLAG is more particularly uſed, at ſea, for the colours, antients, FLAGEOLET, or FLajoLtT, a kind of little flute; cr: ug ſo bo 
ſtandards, &c. borne on the top of the maſts of veſſels, to muſical inſtrument of the flute kind, uſed chiefly by ſhepherb Optics, 1 
notify the quality of the perſon who commands the ſhip; ol and country-people. c tis a ren 
4 .  - what nation it is; and whether it be equipped for war, or It is uſually made of box, or ſome other hard wood; ſome: a the lil 
= * 2 III., times of ivory. It has fix holes, or ſtops, beſide that at bo. than neat 
MA The admiral, or commander in chief, carries his fag-on the | tom, the mouth-piece, and that behind the neck. Ane 
main top, or top of the main maſ. PPLAIL. See the article THRASHñHI Ne. and the 
The vice-admiral carries his on the fore-top, and the rear- [FLAMBEAU, or Framsor,.a luminary, made of fever where tl 
_ admiral his on the mizzen-top, or top of the mizzen-maſt. | _ thick wicks,covered over with wax; ſerving to burn a- nig thity fee 
The commanders of fquadrons bear their flag on the mizzen- | in the ſtreets; as, alſo, at funeral proceſſions, illumination much ſm 
maſt, when in the body of a fleet; and on the main-maſt, ge. finguiſh 
when they command a party. It ſhould be cleft two-thirds | Flambeaux differ from links, torches, and tapers, &. ſphere of 
Dl its height, and terminate in a point. l Toncn. ons 4 „ e 3 e have 
The fag, borne on the mizzen are pa They are made ſquare; ſometimes of white wax, and fnt- mixt 
Iunts. See MAsT, G. + | | times of yellow: they uſually conſiſt of four wicks, ct of the 0j 
The flag of the French nation is blue, charged with a white | branches, near an inch thick, and about three /fect long; empoun 
croſs, and the arms of France. . __ made of a fort of coarſe hempen yarn, half twiſted. ollfras, 
|  Belide the national fag, merchant-ſhips frequently bear | They are made with the ladle, much as torches, or tapers, ef Oe. Phi 
leſſer flags, on the mizzen maſt, with the arms of the ci | - viz, by firſt pouring the melted wax on the top of the ſeverd demirv 
- where the maſter ordinarily reſides; and on the fore · maſt with | ſuſpended wicks, and letting it run down to the bottom: tl Fl A 
the arms of the place where the perſon who freights them | . this they repeat twice. After each wick has thus pot it fe yam, i 
lives. | VVV I  veral.cover of wax, they lay them to dry; then roll them o tients an 
To hang out the white FLAG, is to aſk quarter; or it ſhews, | a table, and fo join four of them together, by ſoldering them Nec 
- whena veſſel is arrived on a coaſt, that it has no hoſtile inten- | with a red-hot iron. TOs 3 of - - 
tion, but comes to trade, or the like.— The red flag is a ſig- When joined, they pour on more wax, till the faniy" Tothe p. 
nal of defiance, and battle. 3 I brought to the ſize required; which is uſually from 3 pound it is 
To lower, or firike, the FLAG, is to pull it down, or take it in,, and half, to three „ % NG Ht En aſeri 
out of reſpect, or ſubmiſſion, when a weaker, party meets a | The laſt thing is, to finiſh their form, or outſide, which the Mr. Boyl 
„e . rr nn 6s do, with a kind of poliſhing inftrument of wood, by run the vita 
By an ordinance of Philip II. king of Spain, 1565. the cap-| it along all 8 by the union of the branches. @ outlaff 
tains are peremptorily commanded to periſh, rather than lower] The flambeaux of the antients were: different from = by cand 
| their royal flags when once hung out. l They were made of woods, dried in furnaces, or obern u V2eus. 
The way of leading vanquiſhed ſhips in triumph is, to tie the | They uſed divers kinds of. wood for this purpoſe : the Me Wou 
flags to the ſhrowds, or the gallery in the hind-part of the | Ke pine. Pliny ſays, that, in his time, they err de found 
. ſhip, and let them hang down towards the water; and to tow |. alſo burnt oak, elm, and hazle. In the ſeventh, book of. Mumie 
5 the veſſels by the ſtern. It was thus the Romans uſed thoſe seid, mention is made of a flambrau of pine: and Sers A. Quin 
8 of Carthage, as Livy relates. I on chat paſſage, remarks, that they alſo made them of the cot me, the 
 Frac:Oryicers, 9 who command the ſeveral ſquadrons] nel - tree. C15 Ew eee ES ae > i 
. of : as vice admirals. eee, 5 | 
3 of a fleet. 2 $, Vice * nn admirals þ 5 FLAME, ler of 
6 3 | ed 2 en | 
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FLA 


LAME, the brighteſt and ſubtileſt part of fire, aſcending above 


the fewel in 2 pyramidal, or conical figure. | 

Flame ſeems to be the ſmoke, i. e, the fumes, or volatile parts 

of the fewel, greatly rareſied, and at laſt kindled, or heated 

red hot. By this be rarefaction, the matter becomes ſo 

licht, as to be raiſed 

| for ſome time together ; the air forming a ſort of arch, or 
ere around it, that prevents its immediate diffuſion and 


ciſipation, and by its contiguity and fixation ſuſtains and 


feeds the fire of the flame : the aqueous and earthy parts 
of the fume being naturally incapable of 'being ignited, are 


out flaming . 


ftide, to be fumus candens, red-hot ſmoke. . The ſame au- | 
thor argues, 1s not flame a- vapour, fume, or exhalation 
heated red-hot ; that is, ſo hot as to ſhine ? For bodies do 
not flame without emitting a copious fume; and this fume 
burns in the fame. The ignis fatuus is a vapour ſhining 
without heat; and is there not the ſame difference between 
this vapour, and flame, as between rotten wood ſhining 

- without heat; and burning coals of fire? In diſtilling hot 
ſpirits, if the head of the {bl be taken off, the vapour which 

' aſcends, will rake fire at the fame of a candle, and turn in- 
to fame. Some bodies, heated by motion or fermentation, 
if the heat grow intenſe, fume copiouſly; and if the heat be 
t enough, the fumes will” ſhine, and become flame. 
Metals in fulion do not flame, for want of a copious fume. 
All faming bodies, as oil, tallow, wax, wood, foſſil coal, 
pitch, ſulphur, &c, by burning, waſte in ſmoke, which at 


the ſmoke is thick, and frequently ſmells ſtrongly; but in 
the fame it loſes its ſmell; and, according to the nature of the 
fewel, the flame is of divers colours. That of ſulphur, e. gr. 


of tallow, yellow; of camphire, white, &c. We find that 
- when gunpowder takes fire, it goes off in a flaming ſmoke. 
The manner we conceive to be this: the charcoal and ſul- 
phur cafily take fire, and ſet fire to the nitre; by which the 
ſhirt of the nitre, being rarefied into vapour, ruſhes out, 
like the vapour of water out of an æolipile. Then the acid 
ſpirit of the ſulphur, entering violently into the fixed body of 
the nitre, ſets looſe the ſpirit of the nitre, and excites a greater 
fermentation, whereby the heat is increaſed, and the fixed 
body of the nitre rirefled into fume; and thus is a vehement 
exploſion effeAed. The flame of gunpowder ariſes from a 
volent action, whereby the mixt * quickly and vehe- 
mently heated, is rarefied and converted into fume and va- 


Optics, p. 318. n i Js eee 
lis a remarkable phænomenon of the flame of a candle, torch, 
or the like, that in the dark it appears bigger at a diſtance 
than near at hand. The reaſon is, that at a diſtance, . gr. 
of ſve feet, the eye can readily diſtinguiſh between the flame, 
ind the contiguous air illuminated by it; and ſees preciſely 
were the flame” terminates : but at the diſtance, e. gr. of 
thirty feet, though the angle ſubtended by the flame, be 
mich ſmaller than before; yet the eye, not being able to di- 
finguiſh the preciſe bound of the flame, takes part of the 
here of air illuminated by it, for the flame itſelf. | 


one mixture of two cold liquors. Dr. Slare gives us a lift 
. if the oils which burſt into fame upon mixing them with 
one » Ompound ſpirit of nitre : ſuch are thoſe of caraways, cloves, 


7 
Sc. Phj 
Pitts Miri. ee nr 2416 
% Lang, Framma, of FLAMMULA vitalis, a fine, | 
vum, igneous ſubſtance, ſuppoſed by many both of the an- 
«ts and moderns, to reſide in tie hearts of animals, as 
bi y to life, or rather, as that which conſtitutes life it- 
Tothe Preſervation of this flame, they ſuppoſe air as neceſſary, 


Wende the neceſſity of reſpiration to animal life. 

he Mer by experiments in an exhauſted receiver, found that 

2 vital fame of animals, if life may be ſo called, ſurvives 
utlaſts the flame of ſpirit of wine, or of a wax or tal- 


tory, for three or four minutes, whereas no common 
would laſt there one minute. The light of 133 | 
Tm would preſently be deſtroyed by exhauſting the air; 
bo eved again upon its re- admiſſotn. 
bh ANCy could find nothing more in the notion.of vital 
hh an the natural warmth, which is the effect of a cir- 
amp blood ; and which is always as its velocity.” 
am 8 1 : | | * 
ſer of hacrifice® 8 MY Ine Oi q pricft, 5 = 


| with great velocity, in the air: and by | 
the prefſure of the incumbent atmoſpherical fluid, it is kept | 


felt is jucid; but at a little diſtance from the body, ceaſes | 
to beſo, and only continues hot. When the flame is put out, 


is, blue; that of copper opened with ſublimate, _ that 


pour: which vapour, by the violence of the action become- | | 
ing fo hot as to thine, appears in the form of flame. Newt. J 


We have ſeveral inſtances of actual flame being produced by | 


alafras Soni, bor camphire, pepper, hartſhorn, blood, | 
1ſoph, Tran ſact. Ne 213. See Supplement, article Ebert It p35 „„ ty attrrnar ö 


. " candle, &, Some animals would remain alive and well 


F L A 


There were aß many kinds of flamens at Rome, as there wers 
gods who had prieſts and ſacrifices offered them. 
uma, at firſt; only inſtituted three: one for Jupiter; called 
flamen  Dialis ; another for Mars, called flamen Martialis; 
and a third for Romulus, or Quirinus, calleu amen Quirinulis. 
In after-times twelve more were added; which. made the 
number of. famens fifteen; IRS off 
The three firſt were taken from among the patrician*; and 
were held of a rank and diſtinction ſuperior to the reſt. They 
were called greater flamens, flamines majores; in -contras 


| diſtinction to the other twelve, who were choſe from among 


the plebeians, and were therefore called leer flamens, flami- 


only rarefied, and fo impelled upwards in a duſky cloud with-F nes minores.. The flamenDialis, or of Jupiter, was the firſt ina 


ſtituted, and held in the greateſt repute. He bore a peculiar 


Flane is defined by Sir I. Newton, in his little piece De] ornament on his head, called albugalerus, which was made of 


the ſkin of a white victim, ſacrificed to Jupiter, 5 
e Cap worn by the reſt, was called Hamma, or Apex. It 
was made of a ſheep's ſkin, with the wool on: to which 
was faſtened a little branch of an olive-tree. That of the 
Aamen of Jupiter ended in a point called tutulus. It was, tied 
under the chin with ſtrings; but in the ſummer-time it was 
only a woollen thread tied round the head; it being probi- 
bited them ever to appear quite bare-headed. And hence, a= 
cording to Feſtus, came their denomination of flamen ; vis. 
from filamen, of filum, thread. 5 5 
- Though the famens bore one common appellation ; yet did 
not they conſtitute any company, or college. Each god had 
his ſeveral ſacrifices, feaſts, and ceremonies, a-part: nor had 
one flamen any, relation to another; only they were all ſub- 
ordinate to the pontifex maximus. Aulus Gellius aſſures us, 
that they were created by the people in the comitia curiata': 
but the pontifex maximus afterwards conſecrated them. Their 
Prieſthood, called Haminatus, was perpetualz though on 
ſome occaſions they might be depoſed. _'; © «+ 
The names of the ſeveral flamens-are as follow: The three 
great flamens, as already obſerved; were the flamen. Dialis 3 + 
flamen Martialis, and flamen YQuirinalis. The twelve leſſer 
were, the flamen Carmentalis, or prieſt of the goddeſs Car- 
menta :- flamenFalacer, or prieſt of the god Falacer; a name, 
whoſe origin, Varro obſerves, is not known: e. Floralis, 
or of the goddeſs Flora: famen Furinalis, whoſe etymology 
_ 1s not known: flamen Levinalis : flamen Lucularis : flamen 
Palatualis,whom ſome moderns will have to be the prieſt of 
the goddeſs. that preſided over the palatium; though Varro 
_ owns himfelf at a loſs for its original: flamen: Pomonalis, or 
of Pomona, goddeſs of fruits: famen Virbialis, or of the god 
Virbius, whom ſome take for the ſame with Hippolytus: 
; flamen Hulcanalis, or of Vulcan; and flamen Velturnalis,' or 
of. the e almus.. on af erg © -* 
They had alſo their famine or flaminice, who were wives of - 
the flamens,. or the prieſteſſes of the deities. In an antient 
marble, quoted by Gruter, p. CCcCLI1X, n. 9. the word flami- 
na is uſed for prieſteſs: and in the ſame author, p. cccv11t. 
n. 3. the prieſteſs of the goddeſs Feronia is called E LAM. FE- 
RON, that is, flamina, or flaminica Feroni. 
The flamina bore the fame ornament on her head with the 


band; as flamina Dialis,''Martialis, e. 5 55 
FLAMMULA, or FI AMT A, under the eaſtern empire, was 
a kind of flag, terminating in a point ſomewhat like a flame, 
ſerving as a mark, or badge, to diſtinguiſh the ſoldiers of the 
leveral companies, battalions, regiments, &c | » 

In Greek it was called paayouaw : it was ſometimes placed 
on the caſk; ſometimes on the cuiraſs, arid\ſametimes at the 


end or tip of the pike, &c. 


The emperor Maurice ordered, that the flammule:of each di- 


They uſed to lay aſide the flammula before an engagement; leſt 
it ſhould proveatrincumbrance. The cavalry had alſo flammu- 


it is to the conſervation of common flame; and hence Flanches are always borne by pairs. | 


FLANEL, or FLANNEL, a kind of flight, looſe, woollen ſtuff, - 
not quil: ed, but very warm; compoſed of a woof, and warp,. 
and wyove on a loom, with two treddles, after the manner of 
bays; . bee aT. „„ 

FLANK, or Franc, in the manage, is applied to the ſides of 

a horſe's buttocks, &c. eee eee, Fae? 5 


belly, where the ribs are wanting; and are below the loins. 


| The flanks of a horſe ſhould be full; and at the top of each | 
a feather; The diſtance between the laſt rib; and haunch -. 


bone, which is properly the fark, ſhould- be ſhore ; m_w 


_ * — — — 
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flamen. She had alſo the ſame ſurname of office with her huſ- 


In a ſtrict ſenſe; the flanis of a horſe are theextremes of the 
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chey term well coupled; ſuch horſes being moſt hardy, and fit 


Fux Ax k, in war, is uſed by way of analogy, for the ſide of a 


Tragen l, called ao gail. Se, rasta. 
 FLANKING in the general, is the act of diſcovering, and 


| FLANKING line,” of defence. See RASANT,, and Lixx of: De- 


_ -  - inflrument; or in the fixed ſeries: yet were the ſong begun 


Al ſeale is put & note, which divides it into two unequal 


* 
* 


to endure labour. | | 
A horſe is ſaid to have no flank, if the laſt of the ſhort ribs be 
ata conſiderable diſtance from the haunch-bone; as alſo when 
his ribs are too much ftreightened in their compaſs. 


battalion, atmy, E&c. in contradiſtinction to the rant and 
Tear. i | 8 

To attack the enemy in flank, is to diſcover, and fire upon them 
on one ſide. —_ e . 
The enemy took us in flank : the flank of the infantry muſt 
be covered with the wings of the cavalry. | 


' FLank, in fortification, is a line, drawn from the extremity |FLATUS, or FLaTuLENCY, wind gathered in the bowg, 0 


of the face, towards the inſide of the work.-Such is the line 
g A, Tab. Fortification, fig. 1. 
Or, flank is that part of the baſtion, which reaches from the 


rtin t face, and defends the oppoſite face, the flank, | FLAT TER, or FLATTENER. 
n r FLATTING, or FLATTENING. 


_ Oblique, or ſecond FLANK, is that part of the curtin, EI, in-| FLAX, or line, Iinum, a plant with a flender hollow ſtem, uſy. 
= 


and the curtin. 


between the greater line of defence,” E C, and the 
er, IC: and from which they can ſee to ſcour the face of 
the oppoſite baſtion. Oy Do 0 4 
Low, covered, or retired FI. Ax k, is the platform of the caſe- 
mate, which lies hid in the baſtion; otherwiſe called the orillon. 
See ORILLINW. | | 
FL ANK. Fitchant is that from whence a cannon playing, fireth its 
bullets directly in the face of the oppoſite baſtion. 7 5 
FL AN K Razant is the point, from whence the line of de- 
fence begins, from the conjun&ion of which with the cur- 
tin, the ſhot only raſeth the face of the next baſtion ; which 
happens when the face cannot be diſcovered but from the 
flank alone. 


Simple FLANKS, are lines, going from the angle of the ſhoulder, | 
do the curtin z whole chief office is for 


2nce of the moat, 


ing ſections, out cf the ſides of the eſcutcheons; the firſt from | 


X #4 $ - - > ** 
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firing upon, the fide of a place, body, battalion, &c. 
- To flankaplace, is to diſpoſe a baſtion, or other work, in ſuch 
manner, as that there ſhall be no part of the place, but what 
may be played on, both in front and rer. 

bus we fay, to flanta wall with towers. This baſtion is fank- 
ed by the oppoſite flank, and a half moon. This horn -work is 


% 


nked by the curtin. . 


Any fortification that has no defence but juſt right forwards | | 
is faulty: and to render it complete, one part ought to be made | 
to flank the other. Hence the curtin is always the ſtrongeſt 


* of any place, becauſe it is flanted at each end. 

Hatalions alſo are ſaid to be: flanked by the wings of the ca- 

valry. A bouſe is ſometimes ſaid to be flanked with two pa- 

| N or two galleries; meaning it has a gallery, &c. on 
1 ; el 34 © 0 1 r 


FlLAsk, Fr Asgyx, a bearing more properly called flauch, or 
een frond rn 
FLATS, in muſic, a kind of additional or -half-notes, con- 
trived, together with ſharps, to remedy the defects of muſical 
W,, rn of ode poor DD 5 
The natural ſcale of muſic being limited to fixed founds, and 
- adjuſted:toan inſtrument, the inſtrument will be found defective 
n ſeveral points: as particularly, in that we can only proceed 
from any note, by one particular order of degrees; that for 
this reaſon we cannot find any interval required from any note, 
or letter upwards and downwards; and tbat a ſong may be ſo 
contrived, as that if it be begun by any particulat note or let - 
ter x all the intervals, orlother notes, ſhall be juſtly faund on the 


with any other note, we could not proceed. . 


Tryuo remove or Jupply this defect, muſicians have recourſe to| 
A a ſcale proceeding by twelve degrees, that is, thizteen notes, 


including the extremes, to an octave; which. makes the in- 
ſtruments ſo perfect, that there is but little to complain of. 


This, therefote, is the preſent ſyſtem. or ſcale for inſtru- 


tents; viz. betwixt the extremes of every tone of the natu- 


parts, called ſamitones 3 and the whole may be called the ſe- 
mitonic ſcale, containing twelve ſemitones betwixt thirt 
notes, in the compaſs of the octave e 
Now, to preſerve the diatonic ſeries diſtinct, theſe inſerted 


* 


| jm Peer. of April, The beſt ſeed is that brought from the 


luke ſubſtances. 
and active; and if, at any time, diſturbed, they ſuddenly ul 


with a character called a Harp; or they take the nam 
' the natural note next above, with a mark called a flat Tut 
D fat ſignifies a ſemitone below the D natural. And it i f, 
di rent, in the main, whether the inſer ted note be accoun., 
as à flat, or a ſharp, ks . | " 
This ſemitonic ſeries, or ſcale, is very exaQly repreſented þ 
the keys of a ſpinget : the foremoſt renge of keys beine 4 
natural notes; and keys behind, the artificial notes, © — 
ats and ſbarps. 5 Ne 
ATULENT, ſomething that has a relation to flatyg. 
blaſts of wind. 2 e, 
Peas, and moſt kinds of puls, onions, &c. are flatulynt 8 


other cavity of the body, by means of indigeſtion, Gr. It 
diſcuſſed by warm aromatics, which rarefy it enough to bre K 
away where - ever a vent can be found. | 6 


See Coixixd. 


ally about three feet high; whoſe bark conliſts of fibres. 9 
threads, much like thoſe of hemp; which, being dreſſed * 
res in due manner, makes that noble commodity, linen 
cloth. 1 307 Fan? 5 
Flax thrives beſt in a ſoil that has long lain fallow. To ben 
fax, it muſt be well plowed, laid flat and even, and the ſees 
ſown thick, in a warm ſeaſon, about the middle of March, ot 


which, though dear, repays the charges with abundance, 

One ſowing of fax will produce two or three crops, before 
it need be renewed. | 
Flax, pulled up in the bloom, proves whiter, and ſtronger, than 
if left ſtanding till the feed is ripe ; but then the ſeed is loft, 
For the preparations flax muſt undergo, to fit it for ſpinning, 
as pulling, drying, and ſwingling ; ſee Heme. | 

The feed of flax, called Iinſead, has ſeveral conſiderable pig. 
. Perties : it enters the compoſition of divers medicines, and 
yields an oil, by expreſſion, which has moſt of the properties 
of nut- oil; and which is frequently uſed, in defect thereof, i 
painting, to burn in lamps, c. That drawn cold, is alſo f 
puted good in divers diſeaſes. 5 iS F; 
FLEA, in natural hiſtory.—The generation of this familiar vet. 


0 


min affords ſomething, very curious, firſt diſcovered by 5y, 
| Fleas bring forth eggs, or nits, which they depoſit on anima 
that afford them — food: theſe eggs, being very round 
vand ſmooth, uſually flip ſtrait down; unleſs detained by the 
piles, or other inequalities, of the clothes, hairs, &c. 
Of theſe. eggs are hatched white worms, of a ſhioing pearleo- 
lour, which feed on:the-ſeurfy ſubſtance of the cuticle, the 
 downy-matter gathered in the piles of clothes, or other the 


Is a fortnight they come to a tolerable ſize, and are very liveh 


themſelves into a kind 0 ball. 0 e be ny 
Scon after this, they come to creep, after. the manner of il 
worms, with a very ſwift, motion. When arrived at the 
ſilken thread out of their mouth, wherewith they form theo 
ſelues a ſmall round bag, or caſe, white within as paper, & 
without always dirty, and fouled, with duſt. 
: . Here, aſter a fortnight's reſt, the animalcule burſts out, tu 
formed into a perfect fra; leaying its exuviæ in tbe f 
; While it. remains in the bag, it is milk - white, till the ſeen 
| day before ita eruption; when it becomes coloured, gun 
* and. peta. | e uy to ; its. firſt, deliver! 
| ſprings nimbly away.  Philef. Tranſ. N* 249. 
F IEA BITTEN 3 of re is - white, ſpotted al ue 
' with dark rediſli ſpots. ; Eve ts” en FTE 
FLEAM;. a ſwall-inftrument, of pure ſteel, compoſed of tac 
three moveable lancets, for bleeding a horſe, or the ile 
FLEDWITE, or FLIGHT-WITE, in our antient laus, 3 
charge, or freedom, ſtom amercements; when one, wh 
been an outlawed fugitive, comes to the peace of our 
- kipg, on his own accord, or with licence. Raſtall 
"| Others rather take it to denote, a mulct, or fine, fet open 
fugitive to be reſtored to the king's peace. 
FL E, the covering of wool ſhorn off the bodies of ſheep, 


FLEGV 
PHLE- 
FLEMIS 
wiſe ©; 
whereo 
The F 
of the 


M. Sim 
juſt trar 
FLEMISH 


The golden FLEECE is famous, among the antient writer ings tha 
was this that the Argonauts, under the command 9 J , 
went in purſuit of to is, a province of Alia, a0 The a ct 
Mingrelia „ e 2 . ſplee 
Ide myſtery of the golden fleece is variouſly exp he ol % hy like 
then of the profit of the wool: trade to Colchis Har FR... - 
that they commonly gathered there, with fleeces, in t n 
Arbuth. Diſſ. p. 224. See ARGONAUTS. '' N 758 
Order of the golden FLEECE. See GorbEx FEI | NAT, 
FLEE T, a number of veſlels, going in company, The 3 
geſign of war, or commerce. e lpper om; 
| In times, of peace, merchant-ſhips. go in fleet tis fc "ae 
mutual aid and aſſiſtance: in times of war, be : orb eit 1.1 No 
0¹ N ' 


' rity, they likewiſe procure convoys'of men 


votes either take the name of the natural note next below, 


| 10 
eſcort them to the places whither they are ound, 0 * 


- 


a yart of the way, to a certain point or latitude, beyond 

- which they are judged out of danger of privateers, Cc. 

The Spaniſh feet ſent againſt England by Philip II. con- 
ste of a thouſand veſſels, In the Eaſt there have been 
fleets ſeen of three thouſand veſſels. 05 
Merchant flerts generally take their denomination from the 
place they are bound to; as the Turky fleet, Eaſt-India 
&c. N VEN 2 | WE 
Fries aniards call ſimply the fleet, or flota, a certain number 
of weck, belonging partly to the king, and partly to 
merchants, ſent every year to Vera Crux, a port of New 
in. | 
The flata conſiſts of the captain, admiral, and patach or 
innace, which go on the king's account; and about fixteen 
ſhips, from four hundred to a thouſand tons, belonging to 
particuler perſons. They are all ſo heavy laden, both going 
and coming, that they have much ado to defend themſelves 
when attacked. The feet puts out from Cadiz about the 
month of Auguſt, and makes it eighteen or twenty raonths 
beſore its return. We I 
The fleet ſent annually from the ſame port to Peru, they call 
the galleons, See GALLEON, | | Legs 
When the two fleets put out together, they go in com- 
pany as far as the Antilles, where they ſeparate ; the gal- 
leons for Carthagena, and Porto-Bello ; and the flota for 
Vera Crux : at their return they join at the Havanna. 
Of the two fleets the galleons are the moſt richly laden ; not 
but the cargo of the fiota is alſo very conſiderable. 

FEET is alſo a famous priſon in London, thus called from the 
river Fleet, on the border whereof it ſtands. 

To this priſon perſons are uſually committed for contempt of 
the king and his laws; or upon abſolute command of the 
king, or ſome of his courts, particularly that of chancery ; 

and laſtly, for debt. 7 

FLEGM, FLEOMATIc, FLEGMAGOGUE, c. See PHLEGM, 
PULEGMATIC, c. . 

FLEMISH, or the FLEMISEH tongue, is that which we other- 
wiſe call Low Dutch, to diſtinguiſh it from the German, 
whereof it is a corruption, and a kind of dialect, 

The Flemiſh is. the language uſed throughout the provinces 


* 


loon; which is a corrupt French. 
There are ſeveral Flemiſh tranſlations of the Bible. In the 
yer 1618. it was decrecd by the ſynod of Dort, that a new 
Hemiſb verſion ſhould be made of the whole Scriptures; by 
reaſon the old tranſlation, which had been taken from that of 

Luther, was full of faults. Accordingly ſeveral perſons, 
learned in the Greek and Hebrew languages, undertook the 
work ; which was publiſhed with notes in 1637. This Bible 
d highly valued by the Reformed in Holland, &c. though 
M. Simon cenſures it as being far from the perfection of a 
juſt tranſlation. FE | 

FLEMISH bricks,. a neat, ſtrong kind of bricks, of a yellowiſh 

colour, brought from Flanders, and much uſed for paving. 
dee BRICK, | ; , 

FLESH, caro, in anatomy, a ſimilar fibrous part of an ani- 
mal body, ſoſt and bloody; being that whercof moſt of the 
other parts are compoſed, and whereby they are connected 
together. IS 5 N 
Fl is properly underſtood of ſuch parts of the body where 
the blood-vefſels are ſo ſmall, as only to retain blood enough 
to preſerve their colour red. | 
The antients accounted five different kinds of fleſh : the 
frſt muſerclar, fibrous, or fiſtular; as the ſubſtance of the 
heart, and other muſcles. © The ſecond parenchymous, as 
that of the lungs, liver, and ſpleen. The third viſcerous, 
s the fleſh of the ſtomach and inteſtines. The fourth glan- 
ubus, as that of the breaſts, pancreas, tonſils, &c. And 
the fifth /puriczs, as that of the, gums, glans of the penis, 
the lips, &e, ff!!! 

be moderns only admit of one kind of fHleſb; viz. the muſ- 

cular, conſiſting of little tubes and veſſels, with blood there- 

n;'ſo that fey and muſcular parts of the body with them 
de the ſame thing. e 8 85 | 
metimes, however, they apply the term to the glands; 

Which they call, by way of diſtintion, glandulous fleſh. 
to the parenchyma's, they are now found to be quite other 
mes than the antients imagined. The lungs are only an 

t emblage of membranous veſicles, inflated with air. The 
er 2 collection of glands, wherein the bile is ſeparated. 

ſpleen, a heap of veſicles, full of blood. And the kid- 


455 like the liver, a maſs of glands. for ſeparating of the 


Ii is al 25 0 1 7 
5 alſo uſed, in theol in ſpeaking of the myſteries of 
— imcarnation 400 e "fs | 18 ? 


e Word was made fleſh, Verbum caro factum eft. See Ix- 


. 
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L 


 CARNATION 


The Romaniſts hold, that the bread in the ſacrament of the 
Heer is turned into the real fh of Jeſus Chtiſt. See 
OL | A BSTANTIATION. e | 
l. Noz. aun. 


a 


of the Netherlands. It differs conſiderably from the Wal- 


The reſurrestion of the fass is an article of faith. 


The Anthropophagi, or Cannibals, are faid to feed upon 
human fleſh, | 


Fungous Fl RSH. See the article Funcus; | | 

FLEsH is ſometimes alſo uſed by botaniſts for the ſoft pulpy 
ſubſtance of any fruit, incloſed between the outer rind or 
ſkin, and the ſeeds, or ſtone : of for that part of a root, 
fruit, &c. fit to be eaten. | | 5 

FLESU-celour. Sce the article CARNATION. | 


FLEUR-DE-LISE,FLieurerTE, FLEURONNE, and Fleury, h 


in heraldry. See FLokv. | | 
FLEXIBLE, in phyſics, is applied to bodies that are capable 
of being bent, or changed trom their natural form and di- 
rection. PRs h 25 
Trees that grow near waters, as the willow, poplar, &c. are 
more flexible than others. The fibres being finer and more 
flexible in women than in men, they have generally a greater 
degree of delicacy of thought and imagination. A flexib/e voice 
ſucceeds beſt in muſic. | e 


as it were, two levers; and the point it is to be bent in, is a 


fulcrum : hence, as a moving power, the farther it is from 


the fulcrum, the greater is its force; the longer the flexible 
body is, the eaſier it is bent. 1 


arm, or other member, whereby it is bent. | 
* arm has a motion of flexion, and another of exten- 
ſion. 5 Wo DE > 
The motion of flexion is, when the radius and humerus 
approach each other, and form an angle at the elbow. 
FLEXION, or FLEXURE of curves. See PoINT of contrary 
eon. | We 
FLEXOR, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral muſcles, in 
reſpect of their action; viz, the bending of the members, or 
joints, in oppoſition to the extenſors, which open or ſtretch 
them. | i 5 i 
FLEXoOR capitis is a muſcle of the head, called alſo rectus ma- 
Jor anticus. See RECTUS major, &c. Wy 


FLEXOR carpi radial 


the inner protuberance of the humerus; and, running along 
the radius, is inſerted into the upper part of the bone of the 
metacarpus, which is joined with the fore- finger. | 
FLEXOR carpi ulnaris, called alſo cubitæus internus, ariſes 
tendinous from the inner protuberance of the humerus, and 


N 


A body is not capable of being inflected or bent, unleſs the | 
whole thereof be at reſt. In bending a body, it conſtitutes, 


FLEXION, in anatomy, Cc. is applied to the motion of an 


s, called alſo radiæus internus, riſes from 


upper part of the ulna, upon which it runs along, till, paſſing 


under the ligamentum annulare, it is inſerted by a ſhorc ſtrong 
tendon into the fourth bone of the firſt row of the carpus. 
See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) Fig. 2. n. 24. 

Both theſe muſcles bend the wriſt. 


FLExoR pollicis pedis brevis ariſes from the middle of the cu- - 


neiform bone. It is ſhort, thick, and fleſhy, ſeemingly two; 
and, running over the termination of the-peronzus, has a 
double inſertion into the oſſa ſeſamoidea. | £2 
FLEXOR pollicis pedis longus; this is a muſcle of the toe. Tt 
is derived from the back part of the fibula, with a double 
order of fibres, and runs tendinous under the inner ankle, 
and through the chanel in the inner part of the bone of the 
heel, to its inſertion at the extremity of the great toe, on 
the under ſide. | | f 1 | 
F 1 primi internodii digitorum pedis, See LUMBRICALES 
edis. | N 
F 5 XOR ſecundi internodii digitorum manus. See PERFORA- 
TUS Manus. | . 1 
FLEXOR fertii internodii digitorum manus. See PERFORANS 
manus. 25 S ESL Ny TED 
FLEXOR fertii internodii digitorum- pedis. See PERFORANS 
edis, | | Bos 
F 1 EXORES primi internodii digitorum manus are muſcles. of the 


fingers, called alſo Jumbricales manus. See LUMBRICA- 


FLEXORES pollicis manus are two muſcles ſerving to bend the 
thumb. ” | | 


internal protuberance of the humerus, and part of the 


thumb.—The ſecond, called flexor ſecundi internodii, &c. 


ariſes from the bones of the carpus, and annular ligament; 


and is inſerted into the ſecond bone of the thumb. 


FLEXORES ſecundi internodii digitorum pedis. See PERFORATUS 5 


edis. a | 

FLIE, or FL v, that part of the mariner's compaſs, on which 
the thirty-two winds are drawn, and over which the need] 

is placed, and faſtened underneath, 1 
FLIGHT, the act of a bird in flying; or the manner, dura- 

tion, Oc. thereof. See FL VIC. „ 
The feathers of birds are admirably contrived and fitted for 

the eaſe and conveniency of Het 

Almoſt every kind of bir 


4 N 


—— 2 


The firſt, called 'fexor tertii internodii, &e. ariſes from the 


radius, by different orders of fibres, and, paſſing under the 
| ligamentum annulare, is inſerted into the third bone of the 


has its particular fight : the 
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- diverſion. 


2 5 157 fight is the higheſt: the fight of the ſparrow-hawk | There were divers other ſorts of ſhews exhibited IP a 
N and vultur are noble, and are fit. for high enterprize and} caſion; and, if we may believe Suetonius in G f this oe. de 
combat. The ght of ſome birds is low, weak, tranſient, and, and Vopiſcus in Carinus, theſe princes presented N. _ 
as they call it, terra a terra the fight of tlie partridge and} dancing on ropes on theſe occaſions. | elephany thing 
-pheaſant is but of ſhort continuance: that of the dove is] The ludi Florales, according to Pliny, lib. xviii 2 1 
laboured; that of the ſparrow, undulatory, Se. -  infliguted by order of an oracle of the Sibyls 7 "a „Were the | 
7 The avgors pretended” to foretel future events from the fiight} April; not in the year of Rome 19xv1. 5 we a: 23th of n 
ol birds. Od | OY TE read it in the antient editions of that author; nor | dee e 
| FrroRr.— In melting the le-d-ore in the works at Mendip, as F. Hardouin has corrected it; but, as Voſſius Q em wher 
g there is a ſubſtance which flies away in the ſmoke, Which 13. They were chiefly held in the night-time. > tin 2 
| they call the fight. 3 Patrician- ſtreet: ſome will have it there was ON th _ 
2 They find it iweetith upon their lips, if their faces happen to] the purpoſe, on the hill called Hortulorum, IN FLO 
F- be in the way of the ſuoke, Which they avoid all they can.] The goddeſs Flora is by ſome held to be the ſame wi mw 
i This, falling on the graſs, kills cattle that feed thereon :| Chloris of the Greeks. Others maintain, that wag the pe 
3 and, bein N and carried home, kills rats and mice] vas a famous courteſan at Rome, who, having enti 41 r 
in their houſes: that which falls on the ſand, they gather, | ſelf by proſtitution, made the people of Rome ö ber. ee 
and melt upon à flag-hearth, into ſhot, and ſheet-Jead. on condition that they ſhould celebrate the anniy ap «i 
Copen FLIGHT, in ſome cuſtoms, is a compaſs of ground, ſuch] her birth-day, by the games and feafls eee way: > | oy 
as à capon might fy over, due to the eldeſt born of ſevera:} Some time afterward, the ſenate, judging ſuch a e , | Taal 
drotheis, in waking partition cf the father's effects with them, | unworthy the majeſty of the Roman people, to en 5 * Wh 
when there is no principal manor in a lordſhip. It is uſually] ceremony, converted Flora into a goddeſs, vt UNE £ ; "as i 45 
a _ eſtimated by a bow-thot. | „ poſed to preſide ove: flowers; and ſo made it a os de 
5 Frier F a flair-caſe. See the article STAIR-CASE. religion to render her propitious, that it might be 9 =o Th 
| Friar, in heraldry. See the article VoL.. 1 their gardens, vineyards, &c. 5 OY { is 
FLINT, f/ex, à ſmall, bard, livid, or black pebble ; chiefly] This is the common account: but Voſlius de Idols). lib; _- | 
© uſed for” yielding ſparks of fire by colliſion againſt fieel. c. 12. can by no means allow the goddeſs Flora t. m2 2 
The Indians, inſtead of „int and ſteel, uſe two pieces oi] been the courteſan above-mentioned : he will A Vila 
3 green wo d, which they rub violently againſt each other.] her a Sabine deity, and thinks her worſhip might — ws "om * 
In the Eaſt, they uſe tte wood candon; and in Peru, that] menced under Romulus. His reaſon is, that V 8 3 
. _ called reyaca, for this purpoſe,  _ = | fourth book of the Latin tongue, ranks Flora 8 1 hill 
5 © Flints are alſo one of the principal ingredients in the making] deities, to whom Tatius, king of the Sabines 18 . As my 
bof glaſs. See Supplenient, article 81L Ex. vows, before he joined battle with the Romans. Add, 0 French 
FN T- wall. See the article WALLS. . | from another pat{age in Varro it appears, that there : were v 
FLIP, a ſort of ſailors drink, made of malt liquor, brandy, prieſts of Flora, with ſacrifices, &c. as early as the er Pieces « 
__. | and ſugar, mixed. . | of Romulus and Numa. | | 0 ProklIx 
_ FLOAT, or FEET. See Fror A, and FLOTILLA. FLORAL games.—There is alſo a kind of Floral games ob. ad Ge 
5 FrLoar of a fiſhino-line, a cork, or quill, ſwimming on the] ſerved at this day in France ; firſt inſtituted in 132 l nd ny 
= water, to diſcover what, becomes of the hook, whether any | The deſign and eſtabliſhment is owing to ſeven +" of lakh 
thing bites, Sc. See FIsRIN G Rt. | condition, lovers of poetry, who about All-ſaints-day, in on the 
FLOAT alſo denotes à certain quantity of pieces of timbei ] 1323. ſent a circular letter to all the provincial poets cl twenty: 
joined together with rafters athwart, thrown into a river, to] Tro:badours, to meet at Thoulouſe on May-day A. Arn. yenins, 
5 de conveyed down the ſtteam; and even ſometimes to carry | there to rehearſe their poems ; promiſing a prize of a oY: At Fra 
= burdens down a river with the ſtream. ' The invention of of gold to the perſon whoſe piece ſhould be judged the be ſhillings 
fooats is of great uſe ; it is ſaid to have been firſt put in] The capitouls found the deſign ſo good, that it was afer At Lie 
execution at Paris, in the year 1618. | wards reſolved, at a council of the city, to continue it at 1. 8d. 
FLOATING- veel. See the articles BOAT, VESSELs, &c. the city- charge; which is ſtill done in a manner that does Geneva 
N 1 in huſbandry, is the drowning or watering oi | our to the place. | | Hoxix, 
5 FF 5 In 1325. a chancellor and ſecreta | Engl 
_ FLOOD, a deluge or inundation of waters. See DELUGE, Wire chit ; and the ſeven eee 82 hiings 
Flood is alfo uſed in ſpeaking of the tides. See T1De. - maintainers thereof. Two other prizes were afterwards added Camden 
When the water is at lowelt, it is called fd; when riſing, | to the violet; viz. an eglantine for the ſecond prize, and Fabian © 
2 or old fond; when at higheſt, and beginning to fall,] panſy for the third. It was alſo decreed, that the perſon blies and 
„ | Y 5 who bore away the firſt prize, might demand to be made But wh: 
F LOOK, or FLUK E, of an anchor. See ANCHOR. bachelor ; eee rien Ace 3 — — all three, ſhould by peny, v. 
FLOOR, in building, the underſide of a room, or that part} created doctor in the gay ſcience, that is, in poetry. 4d. the 
we walk on. 3 3 To There is a regiſter of theſe games kept at Thoulouſe, which Theſe v 
Floors are of-divers ſorts ; ſome of earth, ſome of brick, | give this account of their origin; though others ęive the counts, 
others of ſtone, others of boards, cc. thing another turn, It was an antient cuſtom, they ſay, We are t 
_ Carpenters, by the word fer, underſtand as well the frame | for the poets of Provence to meet yearly at Thoulouſe, o Whole, b 
work of timber, as the boarding over it. | confer together, rehearſe their verſes, and receive a pie farthing, 
For brick and flone FL ORS, ſee the article PAVEMENT. | allotted to the beſt performance. This held till about tie By inden 
For boarded FLooks, it is obſetvable, that the carpenters never | year 1549.. when a lady of quality left the beſt part of be df old fl 
fuoor their rooms with boards, till the carcaſe is ſet up, and] fortune, to eternize the cuſtom, and bear the expence farin, t. 
alſo inclofed with walls; leſt the weather ſhould injure the] prizes; the number of which ſhe increaſed, ordering u i tale fif 
flooring — Vet they generally rough- plane their boards foi eglantine, a panſy, a violet, and a pink: the three furt 2 | Of quarte 
the filorring, before they begin any ching elſe about the build-| cubit high; and worth fifteen piſtoles apice aj 9 ILORING 
ing, that they may ſec them by to dry and ſeaſon 3 which is The ceremony begins on May-day, with a ſolemn n cond e. 
done in the moſt careful manner. muſic, Sc. The corporation attend; and poems are ir lorianus 
Earthen PL oonxs are commonly made of loam, and ſometimes, | hearſed every day: the third day a magnificent treat is given Haus, 
5 eſpecially to male malt cn, of lime, and brook-ſand, and by the magittracy, Sc. and that day the Prizes are adjudged. Horinus 
un- duft, or anvil-duſt from the ſorge. | The three prizes are the rewards of thiee different kinds renzus, 
Ox-blood and fine clay, tempered together, Sir Hugh Plat] compoſitions ; viz. a poem, an eclogue, and an ode. erted, t 
ſays, make the fineſt floor in the world. | FLOKALIA, in antiquity, a general name for the fealisg s own 
| FLook of a ſhip, ftridtly taken, is only ſo much of her bottom | games, and other ceremonies, held in honour of the NY mine 
9 e eee ſhe reſts on, when aground. . "Je : deſs Flora. | | . tenæus r 
Such ſhips as have long, and withal broad floor, lie on the] The Floralia were alſo called Authiſtheſes: they were belag: having 
0 1 bg 1 U ſecur x. goo not apt to 5 tilt] the latter end of the month of April, as Ovid witneſs: j peck 
one fide ; whereas others, which are narrow in the floor, gs | | ing on 
or, in the ſea phraſe, cranked by the ground, eſe be La & in Mazas feſtum Florale calendas. ; wwuſege 
grounded without danger of being overturned. * | In effect, the Horalia began on the 28th of April, 1 According 
- FLORALES lud, or FLoRaL games, in antiquity, were | laſted fix days. _ 3 ure judgr 
games held in honour of Flora, the goddeſs of flowers. They who aſſiſted at the ceremony were crowned with 1 © not 
Ihey were celebrated with horrible debaucheries. The] and committed a world of indecencies; which indeed Wi 1 uy in effe 
moſt lice itihus diſcourſes were not enough ; but the courte-| extraordinary thing in the heathen feaſts. _ | ding eri 
fans were called together by the ſound of a trumpet, and Some apply the word Floralia indiffcrently to the foals N adele at 
made their appearance naked, and entertained the people games of this goddeſs; but others reſtrain it to 2 Mites f 
with abominable ſhews and poſtures: the comedians ap- alone; calling the games ludi Florales. Set Fro 8 had 
peafred after the ſame manner on the ſtage. Val. Maximus. Ii. „„ VVV Te the f. 
relates, that Cato being once preſent in the theatre on this] F LORID „ye is that enriched and heightened with hot e allo « 
. + occalion, the people were aſhamed to aſk for the infamous and flowers of rhetoric. See STYLE. js | . "nay 
pleaſure in his preſence ; till Cato, appriſed of the reſerved- LO uſes the terms forid and affected ſtyle *; and 
neſs and reſpet he inſpired them withal, withdrew, that nd ſays them down as quite contrary to the tr of ch 
. _. the people might not be diſappointed of their accuſtomed F LORILEGIUM, FLloriikoe, a name the 


F IL O 


collection of choice pieces, containing the fineſt and brighteſt 
things in their kind. See ANTHOLOGY. NG 
ORILEGE- is alſo particularly uſed for a kind of breviary, in 
45 Eaſtern church, compiled by Arcadius, for the conve- 
niency of the Greek prieſts and monks, who cannot carry 
with them, in their travels and pilgrimages, all the volumes 
wherein their office is diſperſed. 1 Cheb 
The florilegtum contains the gentral rubrics, pſalter, canticles, 
the horologium, and the office of the feriæ, . 
FLORIN is ſometimes uſed for a coin, or real money; and 
ſometimes for an imaginary money, or money of account. 
FLORIN, as a coin, is ot diverſe values, according to the diverſe 
metals, and diverſe countries where it is ſtruck. Pieces 


ger this denomination were antiently very frequent in com- 


| merce: at preſent they are leſs common, though there were 


zbundance of them ftruck in Holland, of Engliſh filver, 


duing the war which was terminated by the treaty of Ryſwick. | 
U all appearance they took their name from the place where 


they were firſt ſtruck, viz. the city of Florence. Their zra 


z; about the year 1251. Though others aſcribe the name to a 


feur-de-lis, which was ſtruck on one fide. | | 
The gold florins are molt of them of a very coarſe alloy; 
ſome of them not exceeding thirteen or fourteen caracts, and 


none ſeventeen and a half, I hey weigh al out two peny- 


weights, and thirteen grains. | 25 | 
Villani obſerves, that there were gold florins in the year 1067. 
ſom which time the names frank or florin became applied to 
the gold coins, which till that time had been called /o/:d:, 
ſhillings. See FRANK, &c, 3 
Az to filver forins, thoſe of Holland are worth about 40 
French ſols, or 1 5. 10 d. ſterling. Thoſe of Genoa, Cc. 
were worth about 84 d. tterling. | 
bieces of three forins are called ducatoons. : | 
FLoniN, as a money of account, & uſed by the Italian, Dutch, 
and German merchants and bankers, in keeping their books, 
and making up their accounts. But this forin is very 
diverſe, and admits of different diviſions. In Holland it is 
on the foot of the Dutch coin of that name, containing 
twenty-four deniers groſch, and is divided into pacards and 
. 0 ; 4 
At Francfort, Nuremberg, &c. it is equivalent to threc 
ſtillings tterling, and is divided into creutzers and pfennings. 
At Liege it is equivalent to 2s. 3d. At Straſbourg to 
u. 8d. In Savoy to 11d. At Genoa to 844. And at 
Geneva to 67 4. | 


Hoxix, or FLORENCE, was alſo a gold coin, ſtruck in| 


= in the 18th, year of Edw. III. of the value of fix 
lllings, | 
ee ſays, it was ſo called, becauſe made by Florentines. 
Fabian obſetyes, the forins were not of ſo fine gold as the no- 
bes and haif-nobles of that prince. | 

But what is moſt obſervable is, that Fabian calls the forin a 
peny, value 6x. 8d. the half forin, an halfpeny, value 3s. 
4d. the quarter #orin, a farthing, value 1s. 84. | 
Theſe words we often meet with in old hiſtories and ac- 


counts, applied to ſeveral coins, as royals, angels, &c. where | 


we are therefore only to underftand by peny or denarius the 
mY by obolus the hall, and by gradrans the fourth part, or 
ing. | | | 
By —. 9 of the mint, in 18 Edw. III. every pound weight 
« old ſtandard gold was to be coined into fifty forences, or 
forins, to be current at ſix ſhillings apiece; all which made 
i tale fifteen pounds; or into a proportionable number of half 
er quarter florins, 7326 | 
LORINEANTI, or FLORIANI, a ſect of heretics, of the 
ſecond century, denominated from its author Florinus, or 
lvrianus, a prieſt of the Roman church, depoſed along with 
Daus, for his errors. e 7 


«tus. He made God the author of evil, or rather 


erted, that the things forbidden by God are not evil, but of 


IS OWn a 


1 ppointing.—In which he followed the errors of 


entinus, and joined himſelf with the Carpocratians. 
xs relates, that they called their own ſect ſpirituales, 
1 having a perſect knowlege of God: and other Chriſtians 
" Teipect of them were only p/ychici, i. e. animales, as 
Aung only a groſs apprehenſion and faith, and not a perfect 
ow lege of divine things. ; - 
Cording to Philaſtrius, the Florinians likewiſe denied a fu- 
"© judgment and reſurrection; and held that Jeſus Chriſt 
1. mot born of a virgin; and taught that the reſurreQion 
x in effect a new genera'ion. They are alſo charged with 
fun orimigal aſſemblies in the night-time, and giving into 
Alm and Paganiſm, Some even deduce the origin of the 

Mites from them. | yh 

8 had alſo other names given them: Philaſtrius ſays, they 
dere the ſame with the Car ophorians. He adds, that they 
& 1 allo called ſeldiers, milites, quia de militaribus fuerunt. 
1% Tus calls them Gnoftics; St. Epiphanius, Phibio- 


tes 
Nun d 4, | Neodoret, Borborites, on account of the impu- 


tu 


— 


given to what the Greeks call eyIoxoytoy, anthology 3 viz. a | 


. 


tinus had been a diſciple of St. Polycarp, along with 


dians, &c, though for what particular reaſons, it is not eaſy 
to ſay, nor perhaps would it be worth while to inquire. 

FLORIST, a perſon curious or ſkilled in flowers; their kinds, 
names, characters, culture, &c. 


FLORY, FLowzry, Fieury, FLorRET TL, FLeUR-DE- 
LISSE, Cc. terms in heraldry, uſed when the outlines of any 


ordinary are drawn as if trimmed with, or in the form of 


fl. vers, as lilies, lower-de-luces, Ec. 
Er he bears a crois flory, Cc. See Tab. Herald. fig. 
26. „„ 

FLOTA, or For rA, fleet; a name the Spaniards give par- 
ticularly to the ſhips which they ſend annually from Cadiz, 
to the port of Vera-crux, to fetch thence the merchandizes 
gathered in Mexico for Sparn. | | 
Thoſe ſent to fetch the commoditics prepared in Peru, are 
called Galleons. : 7 

The name FLoTILLA is given to a number of ſhips, which get 
before the reſt in their return, and give information of the 
departure and cargo of the flota and galleons. 


FLOTAGES, all ſuch things as are floating on the top of the 
ſea, or great rivers; a word chielly uſed in the commiſſions | 


of water-bailiffs. 


FLOTSON, FLorTzam, or FLoaTsam, a term ſignifying 
any goods loſt by ſhipwreck, and ſwimming on the top of the 
water; which, with 7je//on and lagon, and ſhares, are given 
the lord high admiral, by his letters patent. | 
Jetſon is what is caſt out of the ſhip, being in danger of a 

. wreck, and beaten to the ſhore by the water; or cait ou ſhore 
by the ſeamen. Lagon, or Lagan, is that which lies in the 

bottom of the ſea, Shares are goods due to ſeveral .perſons 
by proportion. 8 

FLOUNDER. See Fisninc, 

FLOWER, FrLos, that part of a plant, which contains the 
organs of generation; or the parts neceſſary for the propa- 
gation of the kind. | | 
The flower is a natural production, which precedes the fruit, 
and yields the grain or ſeed. - 

The ſtructure of flowers is ſomewhat various; though the 

_ generality, according to Grew, have theſe three paris in 


common; viz. the empalement, the foliation, and the 


ſtamina, apices, and ſtylus, or piſtil: and ſuch as want any 
of theſe parts, he deems imperfect flowers. 
In moſt plants there is a perianthium, calyx, or fewer cup, 


| of a ſtronger conſiſtence than the flotver itſelf, and deſigned 
to ſtrengthen and preſerve it. Des, | 


In ſome flowers the two ſexes are confounded ; i. e. the male 


and female parts are found in the tame flower : in others, 
they are ſeparated; and of theſe again, the female are followed 
by fruits, and the male flowers not: whence, flowers become 
_ diſtinguiſhed into male, female, and hermaphrodite, 


The generality of 28 are of the hermaphrodite kind: 
c 


ſuch, 6. gr. are the lily, tulip, daffodil, roſemary, ſage, 
thyme, geranium, althæa, &c; | | 
Ihe ſtructure of parts is much the ſame in thoſe where the 
ſexes are divided: the difference between them conliſts in 
this, that the ſtamina and apices, i. e. the male parts, in 
.. theſe, are ſeparated from the piltils ; being ſometimes on the 
ſame ſtalk, and ſometimes on different ones. 
Thoſe wherein the ſtamina are, in regard they bear no fruit, 
are called male, or barren flowers, and by the botaniſt, fami- 


neous flowers ; thoſe which contain the piſtil, being ſucceeded 


by fruit, are called female, or fruitful flowers 


Among the plants which bear both male and female parts on 


the ſame plant, but at a diſtance from each other, are reckon- 
ed, the cucumber, melon, gourd, turky-wheat, turnſol, 
walnut, oak, beech, fir, alder, cypreſs, cedar, juniper, 
mulberry, plantain, c. 


are borne on different plants, the willow, poplar, hemp, mer- 
cury, ſpinage, nettles, and hops. C7 
As Mr. Ray divides flowers into perfect and imperfect; 

The perfect FLOWERS he accounts all ſuch as have the petala, 
though they ſhould want the ſtamina ; but this is a very erro- 
neous opinion. Theſe he ſubdivides into /zmple, which are 
thoſe not compoſed of other ſmaller ones, and which uſually 
have but one ſingle ſtyle ; and compounded, which conſiſt of 
many floſculi, all making but one flower. - | 

Simple FLOWERS are either monopetalous, which have the body 
of the flower all of one intire leaf, though fometimes cut, or 
divided, a little way, into many ſeeming petala, or leaves ; as 

the borrage, bugloſs, &c.—or, - | 

Polypetalous FLowERs, thoſe which have diſtinct petala, and 
thoſe falling off ſingly, and not altogether, as the ſeeming 
_ of the monopetalous fleters always do. 


oth theſe are farther divided into uniform and difform 
flowers. | | | 


The former have their right and left hand parts, and the 


forward and backward parts, all alike ; but the difform have 


eir life: others call them Zaccheans ; others Cod- | 


no ſuch regularity : ſuch are the flowers of ſage, dead- 
| nettle, .&c. | _ R 
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Mr. Ray reckons, that every perſect flower has the petala, 
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Monepetalous difformFLow E xs are likewiſe farther divided into FLOWERS, in gardening, are diſtinguiſhed into oy or ſj 


Semifſtular FLoweRs, thoſe whoſe upper part reſembles a| flowers, which flowith 1 . | i Tl 
4 : : le u | in the Ting | 
pipe, cutoff obliquely 3 as in the ariſtolochia. My. Of this claſs are the EE ned, Apr l an bel 
Labiate FLOWERS, thoſe either with one lip only, as in the tulips, junquils, cowſlips, primroſes, &, * by aclnths, * 
| acanthium and ſcordium; or with two lips, as in the far | Summer FLowERs, which open in June Jul LR th 
1 gromer part of the labiate flowers. | as pinks, gilly- flowers, lines, daiſies, 13 4 4 — Auguſt; Fi, 
| — * the upper lip eee turned upwards, and ſo] ſun- flowers, 2 8 ED e . Poppies, — 
rns the convex part downwards, as in the chamæciſſus, Autumnal or late Flow ERS, denotes thoſ | i 
&c. but moſt uſually. the upper lip is convex above, and | October ; as the oculus Cuil, Md ke * 5 0h 
turns the hollow part down to its fellow below, and ſo re- panſy, flower-gentle, &c. _ en Pinks, and roſes be 
preſents a kind of helmet, or monk's hood ; whence theſe | Of theſe fowers, thoſe which ſubſiſt all the | that 
are frequently called galeate, cucullate, and galericulate | in the ſtem, or root at leaſt, are called 8 Meas * 
1 | flowers, _ ; And thoſe which are to be planted or ſowed af ſh | * 
39 | ag ho the flowers of the lamium, and moſt of the verticil- | year, according to the ſeaſon, are called annuals Xn, 5 
| 88 747555 . FO I FrowEx, in architecture, according to Vitruvius, ; | by d 
| 9 alſo the labium is intire, and ſometimes jagged or ne of ſome imaginary flower, by way of Sas, repre. and 
Men. 0 4 tf | iſhing, on the top of a dome, & ing, or the I 
Ceorniculate FLOWERs : theſe are ſuch hollow flowers as have on In lieu of thi L Fo 
5 Uta : | | this the | mon 
wag _ part — kind of ſpur, or little ww as in the lina- | like. RC CEmnFafe-+ vaſe, ball, or the that 1 
ria, delphinum, &c. and the corniculum, or calcar, is always FrowER:DE-LUCE, FLEUR DE LIS, in h I dr 
8 1mPet vious at the tip or point. RES antiently of great dignity; being rr Na 
ompound FLOWERS are either diſcous, planifelious, or fiſtular. flowers, and as ſuch having been in all ages t] 1 thoſe 
Diſcous, or di ſcoidal FLOWERS, are thoſe whoſe fl La all | ? ed he. Charge of the 
| LOWERS, ofe whoſe floſculi are ſet | royal eſcutcheon of the kings of France; though tract of ti jd tf 
together ſo cloſe, thick, and even, as to make the ſurface of | has made the bearing thereof more vulgar. - MY confi 
the flower plain and flat; which therefore, becauſe of its ö In ſome coats it is borne ſingle; in others triple; in a 2.5 8 
3 eee eee 3 . VVV 
. etimes radiated, when there are a row of pe- | FLOWER 9 the capital is an ornament of ſci nfo A 
tala ſtanding round in the diſk, like the points of a ſtar; as in | a roſe, 4 the mlddle of the ſweep of hs 3 5 1 
the matricaria, chamazmelum, c. . Tab. Archit. Fig. 2b. lit. 4. nee neous 
And ſometimes naked, having no ſuch radiating leaves round | In that of the Compoſite, it is not a roſe nor any 1 noully 
5 the limb of its diſk ; as in the tanacetum. an imaginary kind of flower. 3 Any 7 motior 
lanifolious FLOWERS are thoſe which are compoſed of plain | FLowERs, in chemiſtry, are the fineſt, and moſt ſubtle That t 
flowers, ſet together in circular rows, round the centre, and | dry bodies, raiſed by fire, into the veſſel's head, and wy he arg 
whole face is ulually indented, notched, uneven, and jagged; | and adhering to them, in form of a fine powder ; 40 Thus, 
1 IP SOS ſonchi, R | Such are the fowers of ſulphur, benjamin, Oc. 1 9 finely f 
1 r 1 are thoſe which are compounded of many FLOWERS of ſulphur, or brimſtone, are the vapours of mel to boil. 
- 5 3 little flowers, like pipes, all divided into large ee conveyed from an iron pot (in which it 8 kn of a bo 
he 21 Þ boiling) through a proper flew, int loſe Y like th 
In » ect F LOWERS are ſuch as want the petala, and are called where this 5 A 0 — e yk 
1 ſtamincous, apetalous, and er flowers. © FLOWER of wheat, rye, and other pulſe, See Farina, reſet, | 
oſe which hang pendulous by fine threads, like the iuli, FLOWERS “, in the animal ceconomy, denotes womens mull al the \ 
are by Tournefort called amentaceous ; We call them cats- purgations, or menſes. _ 5 The lik 
| _ x * OE. Ray's principal diſtinctions of flowers ; | Nicod derives the word in this ſenſe from fuere, q. d. fur drum-hi 
3 —_ | furnil other diviſions and denominations others will have the name occaſioned hence, e ſtone of 
„ . | | not conceive, till they have had thei ; fo that the | 
n * bell-like F LOWERS, are thoſe in ſhape of a are a ſort of Rags of thaie N bs i yo 
3 85 2 g HY |FLowERs, in rhetoric, are fi iſcourk 
Gracie FLowERs, or thoſe conſiſting of four petala, or | by the Latins called el. Sex rd qr 1 ad if : 
: 3 — alſo containing four leaves; and the piſtil FLOWERAGE, a collection of flowers of ſeveral kind in out 
| 2 TH pro a bein- fruit. Such are thoſe of the clove: tree, : together in huſks, and hung up with ſtrings. That the 
44. 2a Play Wt I | FLOWERED, in the manufactures.— A ſtuff, or cloth, j 
2 XL 3 k ee — the 2 of a] ſaid to be flawered, flouriſhed, rigris or 3 the . 
nnel, 7. e. contr | entati : imaginan 
a mock at ban; ſuch is that of ee beter Pele no 
cula. | I There are ſtuffs flowered of ind tt i 
1 ans, FL 7 . ee as df en the flower of the envers of gold, arg lk, _ 3 oY 3 
; - gourd ; or have e conformation therewith. Stufis and cloth mina f Qui TROY 
 Stamineous FLOWERS are ſuch as have no petala, but conſiſt ee rg hr pa mom poor br 1 
| N of {ſtamina or threads, with apices at top. bus, there are flowered velvets, taffaties, damaſks, {iti Ry 
he 2 Res around theſe deere are not to de efteemed | mohairs, dimities, & c. ee 5 of * | 
as petala, but a calyx; 1n regard they do not fall off, but after- Thoſe finvered with gol , ar 1 ; 
8 wards become a capſula, or cover, including the ſeed; which Fan! ge 2 you 235 _— . I « 
1 . | The flowers are uſually wrought at the ſame time wih tan ＋ 
1 5 rr i oy the leaves of flowers, not to ſerve | cloth, or ground. The threads of the warp are raifed vate 
2 fa conn 8 t - 7 * at ſuccectl them: and this is the only | lowered by means of packthreads paſſed through then Air J 
Character ic that diſtinguiſhes the leaves or petala of flowers | mounting the loom; and the manufacturer ſhooting 17 7 the {; 
from their calyx; for, that no particular colour of the leaves warp, or matter of the flowers, whether gold, filyer, f * _; 
does determine whether the parts in diſpute be leaves of the | or the like, between the threads thus raiſed, forms! 291 it 
rep a the 2 75 of the Sewer, appears hence, that there | flowers. | | | ; 1 -= X 
are ſome leaves of flowers, which are green like the calyx; It is very curi | 0G | ; ve 
| . | | y curious to ſee them mount a loom; or, as the) 
: 2 855 _ eager 957 petala. Joh ; it, read a deſign, to be repreſented on a tuff: but it 15 0 The cau 
| "ex > 5 8 * are thoſe of leguminous plants. Theſe | to impoſſible to deſcribe it; yet we have endeavoured io it ay 
* ny: reſemblance to a flying butterfly; for which reaſon | ſome idea thereof under the article DESIGN. J 1 
Pa ” r ab; alled paps/tonaceous flowers, | FLUIDITY, in phyſics, that ſtate or affection of bod ir 2 
10 ionaceous 338 5 conſiſt ot four or five leaves, whereof | which denominates or renders them fluid. 2 ldſtty 
a ef e A Ml ed 22 or ſtandard ; and the loweſt | ' Fluidity ſtands in direct oppoſition to firmneſs, or olity — bas 
| eee, e dene wy 8 nn ee of Rok: thoſe be- Nager g is diſtinguiſhed from liquidity, or humidity, in that — 
: fy apo idea of the firſt is abſolute, and th ty contained u Reis} 
ph rm Sat OT ariſes « piſtil, which is encom- thing itſelf; whereas that of the rare = ee and im * the Var 
_ piſtil — 9 = 7. ver, fringed with ſtamina. This] wetting, or adhering; 7. e. ſomewhat that gives us the b : Wis me 
Pp Take ys becomes me iruit, and is uſually called the pod, | tion of wetneſs, or moiſture; and which mals have not ig it a 
in Latin, filigua. | | | 7 F | ter at 
Umbelliferm F f ence, but for our ſenſes. | | I (tra 
2 _ al re 3 _om with ſeveral leaves diſpoſed in | Thus, melted metals, air, ther, and even ſmoke, and Ul great 
_ 85 42 roſe; - ON ole calyx eſſentially becomes a fruit itſelf, are fluid bodies, but not liquid ones; their pat 
eee eee 4 ore they come to maturity; but aſter- | actually dry, and not leaving any ſenſe of moiſtuie. 
They h y ep again. | The nature and cauſes of fluidity have been yarioulſ 
F 16 leh Sas 8 by reaſon they are generally | figned. | | 
ſuſtained by a number of pedicles, which, proceeding from the | The Gaſſendifts, and antien | 2 quire © 
| | | : | | t Corpuſcularians, fed 
den agg are branched all around, like the ſticks of an- pigs conditions os neceſſary 1050 : VIZ, X (wala 
| A 25 s ES . * ſmoothneſs of the particles of the body; vacuities inte! 
5 ex are the fletuers df fennel, angelica, Cc. between them * a ſpherical 40e Thus the Ep 
 PVerticillate FLowERs are thoſe ranged, as it were, in ſtories, | poet, Lucretius : . | = 
n: > rays ng os tems : ſuch are thoſe of horehound, | la autem debent ex lavibus atque rotundis 
3 "T c. See Supplement, articles CAMPANIFORMLs, &c, | Eſſe magis, fluido gue corpore liguida conſtart. 
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reſide the circumſtances above-mentioned, require a. various, 
tual, inteſtine motion of the particles of the bodies, as 
hich principally contributes to fluidity. 1 
ma has; oil to theſe philoſophers, conſiſts in this, 
that the parts of the body, being very fine, and ſmall, are fo 
diſpoſed by motion, or figure, as that they can eaſily ſlied 


The Carteſians, and after them Dr. Hook, Mr. Boyle, tc. | | 


over one another's ſurfaces all manner of ways; and that they 


de in conſtant, various, ſeparate 1 to and fro; and 
that they only touch one another in ſome few parts of their 
urfaces. Mr. Boyle, in his hiſtory of fluidity, mentions theſe 


three as the conditions principally required to fluidity ; viz. 


1* The minuteneſs of parts: thus, in effect, we find that fire, 

dividing metals into fine, ſmall parts, renders them fluid; 
ind that acid menſtruums diflolve and render them fluid after 
the like manner ; and that fire turns the hard body of com- 
mon falt almoſt wholly into a liquor, by diſtillation : not but 
that the figure of the particles may have a conſiderable ſhare in 


ity. 

6 whoſe parts are doubtleſs much groſſer than 
thoſe of oil and water, is yet more fluid than either of them : 
and thus oil, by the action of fire, may be converted into a 
conſiſtent ſubſtance like butter. = | 

1, Store of yacu! ies interſperſed between the corpuſcles, to 
ne toom for the ſeveral particles to move among themſelves. | 
7, A motion and agitation of the corpuſcles; either from ſome 
principle of mobility within themſelves, or from ſome extra- 
neous agent, = omg, and entering the pores, moving va- 
ricuſly among them, and communicating to them a part of its 
motion. 


That this laſt is the qualification chiefly required in fluidity, | 


he argues from divers obſervations and experiments. 
Thus, a little dry powder of alabaſter, or plaſter of Paris 
fnely ſifted, being put in a veſſel over the fire; it ſoon begins 
to boil like water; exhibiting all the motions and phenomena 
of a botling liquor. It will tumble variouſly in great waves 
like that; will bear ſtirring with a ſtick or ladle like that, 
vithout reſiſting; nay, if ſtrongly ſtirred near the fide of the 
veſſel, its waves will apparently daſh againſt them: yet it is 
al the while a dry, parched powder. 5 

The like is obſerved in ſand; a diſh of which being ſet on a 
drum-head, briſkly beaten by the ſticks, or on the upper 
ſtone of a mill, it in all reſpe ts emulates the properties of 
a fluid body. A heavy body, e. gr. will immediately fink in 
it to the bottom, and a light one emerge to the top. Each 
grain of ſand has a conſtant vibratory and dancing motion: 
and if a hole be made in the fide of the diſh, the ſand will 
ſpin out like water. | 1 
That the parts of fluids are in continual motion, the Carte- 
fans bring divers conſiderations to prove. As, 1*, The 
tranſmutation of ſolids into fluids, e. gr. ice into water, and 


vice verſa; the chief difference between the body in 


thoſe two ſtates conſiſting in this, that the parts, being fixed 
ud at reſt in the one, reſiſt the touch; whereas in the 


other, being already in motion, they give way upon the 


lighteſt impulſe, 
2, The effects of fluids, which commonly proceed from 
motion: ſuch are the inſinuation of fluids among the pores 
of bodies; the ſoftening and diſſolving hard bodies; the 

ions of corroſive menſtruums, &c. Add, that no ſolid 
an be brought to a ſtate of fluidity, without the interven- 
ton of ſome moving, or moveable body, as fire, air, or 
Vater, - | . 


Ar, the ſame gentlemen hold the firſt ſpring of theſe cauſes 


# fluidity; it being this that gives motion to fire and water, 
uph itſelf receives its motion and action from the zther, | 


ir ſubtle medium. | S ES 
boerhaave pleads ſtrenuouſly for fire's being the firſt mover, 
ud the cauſe of all fu;dity in other bodies, as air, water, &c. 
Without this, he ſhews that the atmoſphere itſelf would fix 
no one ſolid maſs. | 35 

l. Newton ſets aſide this theory of the cauſe of fudity, 
ud ſubſtitutes a new one, the great principle of attraction, 
D corpuſcular ſyſtem, with all the improvements of 
tlartes, and Mr. Boyle, did not ſufficiently account for 
primary condition, requiſite to conſtitute a body fluid, 


* the various inteſtine motion and agitation of its particles. | 
! this motion is naturally enough accounted for, by ſup- | 


ng it a primary law of nature, that as all the particles of 


ter attract each other when within a certain diſtance ; ſo 


n reater diſtances, they fly from, and avoid one 
aber. For then, though their common gravity, together 


the preſſure of other bodies upon them, may keep| 


Wer . — 
together in a maſs; yet their continual endeavour to 


N00 ne another ſingly,” and the adventitious impulſes of 


h 5 and light, or other external. cauſes, may make the 
yup of fluids continually move round about one another, 
produce this quality. 


| — 82 difficulty indeed, in accounting, why the particles| 
1 always keep at ſuch a diſtance from one another, as 


Nh + come within the ſphere of one another's attraction. 
adric and conſtitution of that fluid body, water, is 


er- 


L N62. CHAMB. 1 


/ 


ing; that a body ſo very rare, and which has a vaſt | 
proportion of pores, or interſperſed vacuity, to ſolid ! 
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matter, ſhould yet be perfectly incompreſſible by the greateſt 
force: and yet this fluid is eaſily reducible into that firm, 
tranſparent, friable body, which we call ice; by being only 
expoſed to a certain degree of cold. 

One would think, that though the particles of water cannot 
come near enough to attract each other; yet the inter- 
vening frigorific matter doth, by being mingled per minima, 
ſtrongly attract them, and is itſelf likewiſe ſtrongly at- 
tracted by them, and ſo wedges or fixes all the maſs into 
a firm, ſolid body; - which ſolid body loſes its ſolidity again, 
when by heat the vinculum is ſolved, and the frigorific 


particles are disjoined from thoſe of the water, and are 


forced to fly out of it. 
perhaps fix quickſilver. £60; Re”. 
When a firm ſolid body, ſuch as a metal, is by heat reduced 
into a fluid, the particles of fire disjoin and ſeparate its con- 
ſtituent parts, which their mutual attraction cauſed before 
to cohere; and keep them at ſuch a diſtance from one another, 


And juſt thus may the fumes of lead 


as that they are out of the ſphere of each other's attrac- 


tion, as long as that violent motion laſts; and when by 
their lightneſs and activity they are flown off, unleſs they be 
renewed by a continual ſupply, the component particles of 
the metal finally come near enough again to feel one another's 
attractions. Bp EFT | 

As, therefore, the cauſe of coheſion of the parts of ſolid bodies 
appears to be their mutual attraction; ſo the chief cauſe of 


fluidity ſeems to be a contrary motion, impreſſed on the par- 


ticles of fluids; by which they avoid and fly one another, 
as ſoon as they come at, and as long as they keep at ſuch a 
diſtance from each other. 8 | | 
It is obſerved alſo in all fluids, that the direction of their preſ- 
ſure againſt the veſſels which contain them, is in lines perpen- 
dicular to the ſides of ſuch veſſels; which property being the 
neceſſary reſult of the particles of any fluid's being ſpherical, 
it ſhews that the parts of all fluids are ſo, or of a Ie dex 
nearly approaching thereto. | 


FLUIDS are bodies, whoſe particles are but weakly con- 


nected; their mutual coheſion being in great meaſure pre- 
vented by ſome external cauſe. | | 
In this ſenſe a fluid ſtands oppoſed to a ſolid. | 
—dir J. Newton defines a fluid body, to be that whoſe parts 
yield to the ſmalleſt force impreſſed, and by yielding are 
eaſily moved among each other. 


The cauſe, therefore, of fluidity, ſhould ſeem to conſiſt in 


this, that the parts do not cohere ſo ſtrongly as they do in 
ſolid or firm bodies; and that their motion is not hindered by 
any inequality in the ſurface of the parts; as is the caſe in 
powders. 8 

For, that the particles whereof Auids conſiſt, are of the ſame 
nature, and have the ſame properties, with the particles of 
ſolids, is evident, from the converſion of liquids and ſolids 


into each other, e. gr. of water into ice, of metals into fluots, - 


Sc. Nor can it be reaſonably doubted, that the component 
parts of all bodies are the ſame, viz. hard, ſolid, impenetrable, 
moveable corpuſcles. | | ; 

The Carteſians define a ffuid to be a body whoſe parts are in 
continual inteſtine motion ; and Dr. Hook, Mr. Boyle, and 
Boerhaave, though far from Cartefianiſm, ſubſcribe to the 
definition: alleging arguments to prove, that the parts of 


_ fluids are in continual motion; and even that it is this motion, 


which conſtitutes fluidity. „ | 

The later Newtonians dare not go ſo far: to ſay that the 
parts of a fluid are in continual motion, is more than either 
our ſenſes, experience, or reaſon, will warrant ; and to define 
a thing from a property that is diſputable, is certainly bad 
philoſophy. | 


4 


Add, that the great argument from geometry, produced in 
favour of this continual motion, viz, that the reſiſtance of a 
body moving in a fluid is leſs, if the parts of the fluid be 


agitated by an intefline motion, than if they were at reft, is 


demonſtrated to be falſe. 


We obſerve therefore, with Dr. Clark, that if the parts of a 
body either do not touch each other, or eaſily ſlide over one 
another; and are of ſuch a magnitude, as-that they may be 


eaſily agitated by heat, and the heat be ſufficiently great to 


agitate them, though it may perhaps be leſs than ſuffices to 
prevent water from freezing; or, even, though the parts be 
not actually moved; yet, if they be ſmall, ſmooth, ſlippery, 
and of ſuch a figure and magnitude as diſpoſes them to move, 
and give way; that body is fluid. : 2's 

And yet the particles of ſuch uid bodies do, in ſome 
meaſure, cohere; as is evident hence, that mercury, when 
well purged of air, will be ſuſtained in the barometer, to the 
height of 60 or 70 inches; that water will aſcend in capillary 
tubes even in vacuo; and that the drops of liquors in vacuo run 
into a ſpherical form: as adhering by ſome mutual coheſion 
like that between poliſhed marble planes. Add, that. theſe 


fluid bodies, if they conſiſt of particles that are eaſily entangled - 


within. each other, as oil; or if they be capable of bein 

ſtiffened by cold, and joined by the interpoſition of little cunei, 
or wedges, as water; they are eaſily rendered hard: but if 
their particles be ſuch as can neither be entangled, as air; 
nor ſtiffened by cold, as quickſilver; then they never grow 
hard and fixed, | 


* 


- Fivios 


* 


= * * * was * ; ” * — * [4 
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Fi uips are called either natural, as water, and mercury 3 or] For, as the parts of a fluid yield to any impreſfon 1 
animal, as blood, milk, bile, lymph, urine, &c. or facti- | | ealily moved; it is ingolile an drop ſhould denen e fee 5 
Tiens, as wines, ſpirits, oils, Oc. See each under its proper 1 if, Wie it is preſſed by the ſuperincumbent fg. 4 Fr 
article. ! HY y 4, . | | not equally preſſed on every ſide. _— „ did 
The doctrine and laws of fluids are of the greateſt extent in- The ſame is confirmed from experiments: for fey ml, t 


* 


philoſophy.— The preſſure and gravitation of bodies in fluidy, | | divers forms, ſtrait, curved, angular, &c. being imme i 

os yrs FH of = fluids —— in them, make the ſub- in the ſame fluid, though the apertures, through why Jot In 

ject of hydroſtatics. 1 by | f . fluid enters, be differently poſited to the ſurface or plate 50 5 

| o/laticel Laws of Fivips.,—l. The upper parts of all fluids, — ſome being perpendicular, others parallel, and others v ach 752 
as water, c. do preſs upon the lower: or, as ſome philoſo- | declined yet will the fluid riſe to an equal height! ach: | 


| 5 int if it 
$ ſtate it, all fuids do gravitate in proprio loco. Hence, 1. All the particles of fluids being thus e m al if 
The contrary of 5 was ee in the ſchool-philoſaphy; | on all ſides, it is argued, that they muſt qually preſizd atitude 


. . What be at reſt Wy" 
but the certainty of ſuch preſſure is now demonſtrated by a] in continual motion, as has been uſually ſuppa > ws and not and inc 


thouſand experiments: it will be ſufficient to inſtance one or Hence, 2. alſo, A body, being immerſed in a fluid, ſuſtains ay, 4 1 
e 1 . I |  teral preſſure from the fluid; which is alſo increaſed 23 th breadth 
Immerge a tube, open at both ends, and half filled with oil body is placed deeper beneath the ſurface of the fluid. ic _ 
of turpentine, in a. veſſel. of water, the upper end of the IV. In tubes that have a communication with each — ak. 5 
tube being ſtopped with the finger: if now the upper ſurface | ever their magnitude be, whether equal, or mogul; a. ＋ 
of the oil lie as low as that of the water; the oil, upon re- | whatever their form, whether ſtrait, angular, or crookeg 1nd bot 
moving the finger, will not run out at the lower end of the | ftill, fwds riſe in them to the ſame, height, * Or chu 
tube ; nay, and if the tube be thruſt a little lower, the wa- V. It a fluid riſe. to the ſame altitude in two tubes that com. en 
ter will riſe up in it, and bear the oil above it: but if the] municate with each other; the fluid in one tube is a halace might 


upper ſurface of the oil be conſiderably higher than that of or equal in weight, to that in the other.. itſelf, 
the water, the oil will drop out of the tube. Whence it If the tubes be.of equal diameters, the columns of the flag {ike 
follows, that the column of oil in one caſe preſſes or gravi- | having the ſame baſe and altitude, are equal, and coaleguenty Or, ye 
tates leſs on the plane imagined to paſs under its lower ſur- | ' their gravities equal; ſo that they preſs and gravitate avg} reels, 
face, than a column of water; and in the other caſe, more. | each other with equal force. 1 water ; 
Or thus; an empty phial, cloſe ſhut, being immerged in| * This is demonſtrated from mechanics. E. gr. Let the bie Wi hall cor 


water, and ſuſpended by a horſe-hair to the beam of a| | of G 1 Tab. Hhdroſtat. fig. 6. be ſuppoſed quadruple the widenin 
balance, with a weight at the other end exactly counterpoil- | | baſe of HK; and let the fluid deſcend in the greater tube toms of 
ing it; upon unſtopping the phial, and letting it fill with | the ſpace of an inch, as from L to O; it will then rife i viz, ea 
water, it will preponderate, and bear down the end of the | the other the ſpace of four inches, as from M to N. Where. ounces. 


balance, without having any communication with the exter- | fore the velocity wherewith the fluid moves in the tube H K This is 

na} dim. 1 5 | s to that wherewith it moves in G I, as the baſe of ge M. Paſc 

Which two experiments abundantly prove the propoſition, | tube G to the baſe of the other, H K. But the altitude ſiting o 

that the upper parts of fluids do really preſs or gravitate on of the fluid being ſuppoſed the ſame in both tubes, the erperim 

the lower: SPED nt 5 85 | quantity of the fluid in the tube GI will be to that in the for on p 

From this gravity it follows, that the ſurfaces of ſtagnant fluid other tube H K, as the baſe of the tube ( I to the baſe of duppoſe, 

are plain, and parallel to the horizon; or rather, that they | the other H K. | e * is top / 

are ſegments of a ſphere concentrical with the eartn. Conſequently, the momentum of the ffuid in the tube GI ve ſupp: 

| For, as the particles are 27 ＋ to yield to any force impreſſ- | is to that in the tube H K, as the product of the baſe of the none bu 
g aaqꝗd, they will be moved by the action of gravity, till ſuch | tube G I into the baſe, of the other H K, to the factum of upon it; 
time as none of them can deſcend any lower. And this fitua- | the tube H K into the baſe of the other G I. Wherefore, JM uten of 


* 


tion once attained, the fluid muſt remain at reſt, unleſs put | the products being equal, the momenta muſt be equal, Again, 
in motion by ſome foreign cauſe; inaſmuch as none of the The ſame is eaſily demonſtrated where one of the tubes igin- than the 

particles can now move without aſcending, contrary to their | clined, and the other perpendicular, &c. ſuppoſe 
natural tendency. _ 9 9 Hence in tubes that communicate, the fluid will prepondente the bottc 
II. If a body be immerged in a fluid, either wholly, or in | in that where its altitude is the greateſt, through 


part; its lower ſurface will be preſſed upward by the water | VI. In communicating tubes, fuids of different ſpecific g. be altity 
underneath it. £ | | 9 vities will equiponderate, if their altitudes be in the ratio d CF. J 
The truth of this propoſition is evident from the experiment their ſpecific gravities. | bcity in 
above-mentioned; where the oil of turpentine was ſuſpended, Hence we have a way of finding the ſpecific gravities of ui; Hence, 
nay and made to mount up in the tube, by the preſſure of the | iz. by pouring one fluid into one of the communicating tube, WM tubes ten 
water upwards on its lower parts, 5 „ 48S ( fig. 7.), and another into the other tube CD; ad inder C 
The law or quantity, of this preſſure is this; that a body im-] meaſuring the altitudes. E B and F D, at which they fu Conſeque 
merged in a fluid, loſes juſt ſo much of the weight it would | when balanced, I | 8 it wou 
have in air, as ſo much of the fluid as is equal to it in bulk, For the ſpecific gravity of the fluid in A B is to that in DC, To conf 
if weighed in the air, would amount to. e as D H to B G. —If the fluids employed in this experiment fads int 
This preſſure of fluid: on the lower parts of an immerſed be apt to mix, it may be proper to fill the horizontal tube BI telſe] A( 
body is farther confirmed, by attending to the reaſon why | with mercury, to prevent the mixture. - CD may 
bodies ſpecifically lighter than id, aſcend therein. The effect Hence, ſince the denſities of fluids are as their ſpecific gran of the vel 
is owing to this, that there is a greater preſſure or weight on | ties; the denſities will likewile be as the altitudes of the full e wate 
every other part of the plane or ſurface of the fluid imagined | D Hand B G; fo that we have hence likewiſe a method apply ſuc; 
DN, to paſs under the lower ſurface of the body, than there is on determining the denſities of fluids. See DENSITV. kerent dia 
; that whereon the emerging body inſiſts. Conſequently, to VII. The bottoms and ſides of veſſels are preſſed in tn balance, 
produce an equilibrium in the fluid, the parts immediately | - ſame manner, and by the ſame laws, as the liquids containeſ movyeable 
under the riſing body, being preſſed by the reſt every way, | in them. | Y 
.do continually. force it upwards. | I' And hence, as action and re- action are equal; the Auiditben fad, that 
In effect, the emerging body is continually preſſed on by two] ſelves ſuſtain an equal preſſure from the bottoms and fides mapnitud 
columns of water, one bearing againſt its upper, and the | And as the preſſion of fluids is equal every way, the bool Which v, 
other againſt its lower parts: the length of both which co- | and ſides are preſſed as much as the neighbouring parts of tlie, wi 
lumns being to be accounted from the top of the water, that ids: and conſequently this action increaſes in proportion! CDI 
which preſſes on the lower part, will be the longer, by the | the height of the fluid, and is equal every way at the ſaw Il. The 
thickneſs of the aſcending body, and conſequently will over- | depth; as depending altogether on the height, and not at 
balance it by the weight of as much water as will fill the ſpace | on the quantity, of the fluid. N - 1 
that body takes up. f | VIII. In perpendicular veſſels of equal baſes, the preflu Wl: lckneſs, 


Hence, 1*, We are furniſhed with one reaſon, why very mi- | fuids on the bottoms is in the ratio of their altitudes. | 7; ben 

/ nute corpuſcles, either heavier, or lighter, than the liquor they | This is evident, in that the veſſels being perpendicular, 1 us, im 
are mingled with, will be ſuſtained therein a good while, with- | bottoms are horizontal: conſequently the tendency of ell of n 

out either emerging to the top, or precipitating to the bottom; | by the action of gravity will be in lines perpendicular tb ger, yo 


the difference between the two columns of the fluid being | bottom, ſo that they will preſs with all their weight; { it ponde 
here inconſiderable.  . _ | | bottoms. therefore are prefled in the ratio of the n 2: 
Hence, 2%, If a body A be ſpecifically lighter than B, an equal | But the gravities are as the bulks ; and the bulks der. the lit 
portion of the fluid in which it is immerged; it will riſe | as the altitudes; therefore the preſſures on the bottom“ 
with a force proportionable to the exceſs of gravity. of B above | the altitudes. r r gt e . 

A: and if A be ſpecifically heavier than B, it gravitates and | IX. In perpendicular veſſels of unequal baſes, the preſſure te tub. 
deſcends with the exceſs only of its weight above that of B. | the bottoms is in a ratio compounded of the baſes, e the t 
III. The preſſure of the upper parts of a fluid on the lower | tudes, f 88 ee 
horizontally, and obkquely, as well as perpendicularly. _ \ toms are preſſed in the ratio of the gravities: and es flow th 

| | \ ; bs 


1 


FLU 


721 of fluids are as their bulks; and their bulks ina ratio | 


unded of the baſes and altitudes. Conſequently, Cc. 
＋ an-inclined veſſel AB CD, fg. 8. have the ſame baſe and 
ute with a perpendicular one, BE FG; the bottoms of 
ech nil be equally gez Ten RY VE 

for, in the inclined veſſel AB CD, the bottom CD is preſſed 


o 


BD is to the abſolute gravity, as BE to BD. 9 50 
"Conſequently, the bottom CD is preſſed in the ſame manner, 
+; if it had been preſſed perpendicularly by the fluid under the 


breadth, apr” 
74 xs others ſtate it, thus: If a veſſel be taper, or unequally 
i at top and bottom; yet the bottom will be preſſed after 


tom equal. Se | 
5 The preſſure ſuſtained by the bottom of a veſſel, 
whatever the figure of the veſſel be, is ever equal to the 
eight of a column of the fluid, whoſe baſe is the bottom | 
«elf, and height, the vertical diſtance of the upper ſurface 
of the water from the bottom. ; , | 


rellels, having the ſame heights, and baſes, both filled with | 


all contain but twenty ounces of water; whereas the other, 
widening upwards, holds two hundred ounces ; yet the bot- 
toms of the two tubes ſhall ſuſtain an equal preſſure of water, 
viz, each of them that of the weight of two hundred 
ounces. | 


x This is a noble paradox in hydroftatics, firſt diſcovered by 
ws M. Paſchal, and which it is well worth the clearing, and in- 
Wi ſting on. It is found unexceptionably true from abundant 
the experiments ; and it may even be demonſtrated and accounted 


for on principles of mechanics, SY Ty 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the bottom of a veſſel CD (fg. 9.) leſs than 
ts top AB; fince the fluid preſſes the bottom CD, which 


iv» fuppoſe horizontal, in a perpendicular direction, EC, 
of the none but that part within the cylinder EC DF can preſs 
* upon it; the natural tendency and preſſure of the reſt being 
core, tiken off by the ſides. | 


Again, ſuppoſing the bottom CD (fg. 10.) much bigger 
than the top FG; or even, for the eaſter demonſtration, 
ſuppoſe a tube F E fixed in a cylinder AB CD; and ſuppoſe 
the bottom C D raiſed to L, that the flud may be moved 
through the interval DL; then will it have riſen through 
the altitude G H, which is to DL, as the baſe CD to that 
GF, The velocity therefore of the fluid FE is to its ve- 
city in the veſſel AD, as the baſe C D to the baſe FG. 

Hence, we have the momentum where with the fluid in the 


inder C D into its altitude C K. 


uit would be preſſed by the cylinder HC DI. 
To confirm and illuſtrate this doQrine of the preſſure of 


tele! AC DB (Ig. 10.) ſo contrived, as that the bottom 
D may be moveable, and to that end fitted in the cavity 


ay water paſs. Then, through a hole in the top, AB, 
pply ſucceflively ſeverai tubes of equal altitudes, but of dif- 


Moveable bottom ; put weights in the other ſcale, till they 

ſufficient to raiſe the bottom CD: then will you not only 
ad, that the ſame weight is required, what diameter or 
magnitude ſoever the tube be of; but even, that the weight 


Ip The moſt ſolid and ponderous body, though, when near 


FE of the water, it would fink with great velocity ; 
+1 


meumbent water, | 


; 11 immerge the lower end of a flender glaſs tube in a 
tlle] of mercury : then, ſtopping the upper end with your 
er, you will by that means keep about half an inch of 
it ponderous fiuid ſuſpended in the tube. Laſtly, keeping 
1 becher thus, immerge the tube in a long glaſs of water, 
nk e little column of mercury be more than thirteen or 
1 teen times its length under water; then, removing the 
5 » You will find; that the mercury will be kept ſuſpended 
: © tube by the preſſure of the water upwards : but if you 

e the tube a very little above the former ſtation, the mer- 
ke will immediately run out ; whereas, if, before you had 
ſing your finger from the top, you had ſunk the pipe ſo 
0 g as that the mercury were twelve or fourteen inches, c. 

* the ſurface of the water ; the mercury would be vio- 


—— — ———— — — 


in the direction BD. But the force of gravity in the direction 


For the aſcent of FLuips in ca 


the ang manner as if the veſſel were cylindrical, and the top 4 


Or, yet more explicitly, thus: If there be two tubes or |. 


water ; but one of them made ſo tapering upwards, that it | 


tudes tends downwards, by multiplying the baſe of the cy 


Conſequently, the bottom CD is preſſed with the ſame force," | 
fuds in the ratio of the baſe and altitude, provide a metallic | 
0 the veſſel with a rim of wet leather, to flide without letting | 
ent diameters Laſtly, faſtening a ſtring to the beam of a4 


lance, and fixing the other end by a little ring K to the 


which will raiſe the bottom when preſſed by the ſmalleſt I 
TH mi raiſe it when preſſed by the whole cylinder | 


1 A at a greater depth than twenty times its own | 
ickneſs, will not fink, unleſs aſſiſted by the weight of the 


F:LiU! 


lently forced up, and make feveral aſcents and deſcents n 


the tube, till it had gained its 
the laws of ſpecific gravit. 
Hence then we have a ſolution: of the phænomenon of two 
poliſhed marbles, or other planes, adhering ſo ſtrongly to- 
gether: in that the atmoſphere preſſes or Fiete got te 
whole weight on the under ſurface, and ſides of the lower 
marble; but cannot do ſo at all on its upper ſurface, which 


proper ſtation, according to 


% is cloſely contiguous to the upper and ſu ſpended marble. = 


or the laws of the preſſure and.gravitation in Fips ſpecifi- | 
Altitude BE. Therefore, the bottoms of the perpendicular |! cally heavier, or lighter, than the bodies immerged, ſee 
ul inclined veſſels are equally: preſſed. | e 


Il. Fluids preſs upon ſubject bodies, according to their per- For the laws of the reſiſtance of F LUtDs, or the retardation b 


GRAVITY Specific. 


| 


gndicular altitude, and not according to their latitude, or | 


ſolid bodies moving in fluids, ſee ResISTANCE. | 


pillary tubes, or 'between glaſs 
planes, fee ASCENT. 53 


The motions of fluids, and particularly water, de alſo make 
the ſubject of hydraulics, 8 | $13 


Hydraulic Laws of Flums. —I. The velocity of a fluid, as 


water, moved by the preſſure of a ſuperincumbent fluid, as 0 


air, is equal at equal depths, and unequal at unequal ones. 
For the preſſure being equal at equal depths, the velocity 
ariſing thence muſt be ſo too; and vice verſa: yet does not 
the velocity follow the ſame proportion as the depth; not- 
withſtanding that the preſſure, whence the velocity ariſes, 
does increaſe in the proportion of the depth. But here the 
quantity of the matter is concerned: and the quantity of 
motion, which is compounded of the ratio of the velocity 
and quantity of matter, is increaſed in equal times as the 
ſquares of the velocities. | 8 4 
II. The velocity of a uid ariſing from the preſſure of a 
ſuperincumbent fluid, at any depth, is the ſame as that 
which a body would acquire in falling from a height equal to 
the depth; as is demonſtrated both from mechanics and 
experiments. See DESCENT. MR AE ET RN 
III. If two tubes of equal diameters, full of any fluid, be 
placed any how, either erect, or inclined ; provided they 'be 
of the ſame altitude, they will diſcharge equal quantities of 
the fluid in equal times. 5 SY 
That tuhes, every way equal, ſhould, under the ſame cir- 
cumſtances, empty themſelves equally, is evident; and that 
the bottom of a perpendicular tube is preſſed with the ſame 
force, as that of an inclined one, when their altitudes are 
equal, has already been ſhewn. Whence it eaſily follows, 
that they muſt yield equal quantities of water, SC. 
IV. If two tubes of equal altitudes, but of -unequal aper- 
tures, be kept, conſtantly full of water; the quantities of 
water they yield in the fame time, will be as the diameters : 
and this, whether they be erect, or any way inclined, © 
Hence, if the apertures be circular, the quantities of wüter 
emptied in the ſame time, ought to be in a duplicate ratio of 
the diameters. - | Ca hes 
But this law, Mariotte obſerves, is not perfectly agreeable to 


flows out of the greater. But this may have been owing to 
ſome accidental irregularities in making the experiments. 
Wolfius however aſcribes it principally to this, that the column 


| altitudes AB and CD; the quantity of water difch ed fr 
' the greater AB, will be to that diſcharged from C D, in the 
ſame time, in a ſubduplicate ratio of the altitudes AB and X 


Hence, 1, The altitudes of waters, AB, and C + diſcharged 


arged from 


through equal 3 E and F, will be in a duplicate ratio 


of the waters diſcharged in the ſame time. And as the quan- 


experiment. If one diameter be double the other, the water 
flowing out of the leſs is found more than à fourth of what 


tities of water are as the velocities ; the yelocities are likewiſe 


in a ſubduplicate ratio of their altitudes, 


Hence, 25, The ratio of the waters difcharged by two tubes 
AB, and CD, together with the altitude of one of them, 
being given; we have a method of finding the altitude of the 


other, viz. by finding a fourth pr rtional to the three 

given quantities; which proporti — 

gives the altitude of CD, require 15 C 
Hence, allo 3, The ratio of the altitudes of two, tubes of 


4 


multiplied by irfelf, 


equal apertures being given, as alſo the quantity of water 


diſcharged by one of them; we have a method of determin- 
ing the quantity the other ſhall diſcharge in the ſame time. 


Thus, to the given altitudes, and the ſquare of the quantity 


of water diſcharged at one aperture, find a fourth propor- 


tional. 
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tional. The ſquare root of this will be the quantity of water | 
"Suppoſe, e. gr. the beight of the tubes 3s 9/to 25, and e 
- quantity of water diſc at one of them, three inches: that 


„ by the other will be / (9. 25:0 . =. 

VII. the e ef two tubes 4 5. unequal, | 

and the apertures E and F be likewiſe unequal ; the quanti- 
ties of water, diſcharged 
com of the ſimple ratio of the apertures; and the ſub- 

duplicate one of the altitudes. _- 1 (Sets 4 
And hence, if the quantities of water diſcharged in the ſame 
time by two tubes, whoſe apertures and altitudes are unequal, 
be equal, the apertures are reciprocally as the roots of the alti- 
tudes, and the altitudes in a reciprocal ratio of the ſquares of 


the apertures. 3 f 
VII. If the altitudes of two tubes be equal, the water will | 
_ Row out with equal velocity, however unequal the apertures 


be. . . 
IX. If the altitudes of two tubes, AB and CD, as alſo their 
| apertures, E and F, be unequal; the velocities of the waters 
diſcharged are in a ſubduplicate ratio of their altitudes. 
And hence, 1®, As the velocities of waters flowing out at equal 
„when the altitudes are unequal, are alſo in a ſubdu- 
- plicate ratio of the altitudes ; and as this ratio is equal, if the 
- altitudes be equal; it appears in the general, that the veloci- 
- ties of waters flowing out of tubes, are in a ſubduplicate ratio 
of the altitudes. „ | 
Hence alſo, 20, The ſquares of the velocities are as the alti- 
tudes. | 8 


Mariotte found, from repeated experiments, that if a veſſel] 


ABCD have a tube EG fitted to it, there will more water be | 
evacuated through the tube, than there could have been, in the 
- fame time, through the aperture of the veſſel E without the 
tube; and that the motion of the ne is accelerated ſo much 
- the more, as the tube EG is the longer. | | 


: 


E. gr. The altitude of a veſſel AC being one foot, that of 
the tube EG three feet, and the diameter of the aperture three 
lines; no leſs than 63 ſeptiers of water were diſcharged in the 
. ſpace of one minute; whereas, upon taking off the tube, only 
four ſeptiers were diſcharged. Again, when the length of the 
tube EG was ſix feet, and the diameter of the aperture & an | 
inch; the whole 3 of water ran out in thirty-ſeven fe- 
cConds; but, cutting off half the tube, the veſſel was not eva- 
cuated in leſs than forty-five ſeconds; and, taking it quite 
away, in leſs than ninety-five ſeconds. 
X. 
being the ſame, one of them will diſcharge double the quan- 
- * tity of water diſc in the ſame time by the other, if the 
- firſt be kept continually full, while the other runs itſelf empty; 
for the velocity of the full veſſel will be equable, and that of 
the other will be continually retarded. Now, it is demon- 
ſtirated, that, if two bodies be impelled by the ſame force, and 
the one proceeds equably, and the ſecond is equably retarded, 
by that time they have loſt all their motion, the one has moved 
double the ſpace of the other. | 35 
NI. If two tubes have the ſame altitudes, and equal apertures, 
the times wherein they will empty themſelves, will be in the 
ratio of their baſes. 1 Ras : 
XII. Cylindric and priſmatic veſſels, as AB CD (fig. 14.), 


empty themſelves by this law, that the quantities of water diſ- | 


Charged in equal times decreaſe, according to the uneven num- 
bers 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. taken backwards. | 
For the velocity of the deſcending level F G is continually de- 


creaſing in the ſubduplicate ratio of the decreaſing altitudes ; | 
but the velocity of a heavy body deſcending, increaſes in the | 
ſubduplicate ratio of the NN The motion, 


therefore, of the level F G, in its deſcent from G to B, is the 
© fame as if it were to deſcend in the inverſe ratio from B to G; 
but, if it deſcend from B to G, the ſpaces, in equal times, 
would increaſe, according to the progreſſion of the uneven 
numbers; conſequently the altitudes of the level F G, in equa! 
times, would decreaſe, according to the ſame progreſſion in- 
Hence, therefore, the level of water F G deſcends by the ſame 
law, as, by an equal force impreſſed, it would aſcend through 
an altitude equal to FG. . * 
From this principle might many other particular laws of the 
motion of fluids be demonſtrated, which, for brevity-ſake, we 
nere omit. X | 3 . 
To divide a cylindrical veſſel into parts, which ſhall be eva- 
cuated in certain parts or diviſions of time, ſee CLEPSY- 
DRA. 5 13 
XIII. If water, deſcending through a tube HE (fig. r5.), 
ſpout up at the aperture G, whoſe direction is vertical, it will 
- riſe to the ſame altitude GI, at which the level of the water 
LM, in veſſel ABCD, does ftand. * | : 


« 


For ſince the water is driven through the aperture G by the 
force of gravity of the column EK, its velocity will be the 
_ fame as with which a body, by the fame force impreſſed, 


would riſe to the altitude FI: wherefore, ſince the FreQtion | 


in the ſame time, will be in a ratio 


y=- 


e altitudes and apertures oftwo cylinders full of water, | 


It is frequently produced from a too heavy and laſting gel. 
and a gonorrhœa, which aſt it greatly reſembles. 


all times, before, a 
even to women with child. 


29 4 
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FLU 


of the aperture is vertical, the direction of the Ein 
| Ro 28 it, Bo be ee conſequent! he's _ 
ter muſt riſe to ight of * 2 
S ²˙ -m 
Indeed, by the experiment, it appears, that th eyes 
not riſe quite ſo high as I: beſide: that the „EA — r ing! 
be ſmaller, as the height of the level of the water is leſz OY Acc 
even ſmaller when mercury is to be ſpouted, than when gon 
ter. But this is no objection to the truth of the 3 the 
only ſhews, that there are certain external impediments which The 
rye ge the aſcent. Wt | ha 
uch are, the reſiſtance of the air, the friction of th 1 
the yo of the deſcending fluid. © tube, FLU 
XIV. Water, deſcending through an inclined tube, or a dle - * 
bent in any manner, will ſpout up, through a perpendicular 1 
aperture, to the height at which the level of the water in dl Sg 
veſſel ſtande. | ; 99 
XV. The lengths or diſtances DE and DF, or IH, and 10 Y 
(fig. 16.) to which water will ſpout either through an inclined | 
or an horizontal aperture D, are in a ſubduplicate ratio of the 
altitudes in the veſſel or tube AB and AD. | G 
For ſince water, ſpouted out through the aperture D, endes. 
yours to proceed in the horizontal line D F, and, at the fame The 
time, by the power of gravity, tends downwards in lines yer. ' ward, 
pendicular to the ſame; nor can the one power hinder the - | 
other, inaſmuch as the directions are not contrary ; it follows, 1 
that the water, by the direction BA, will arrive at the line 15 5 
IG in the ſame time wherein it would have arrived at it, ha 9s. 
there been no horizontal impulſe at all. Now, the right lines none 
IH and IG are the ſpaces which the ſame water would hae F 
deſcribed in the mean time by the horizontal impetus; but the reeds 
ſpaces IH and IG, inaſmuch as the motion is uniform, ae The 
as the velocities : conſequently the velocities are in a ſubdi- in all! 
plicate ratio of the altitudes A B and AD; and therefore the erhaj 
lengths or diſtances, to which the water will ſpout in 30. The 
tures either horizontal or inclined, are in a ſubduplicate rat not p 
of the altitudes. | uff 
Hence, as every body, projected either horizontally or obliqu- deer 
ly, in an unreſiſting medium, deſcribes a parabola; wa „ 
. either through a vertical or inclined ſpout, will & holes, 
ſcribe a parabola. £ | 88855 Furz“ 
Hence we have a way of making a delightful kind of wat ribs, o 
arbours, or arches, viz. by placing ſeveral inclined tubes i dle; f. 
the ſame right line. | or ſqu⸗ 
On theſe principles are formed various hydraulic engines fu | 
the raiſing, &c. of fluids, as pumps, ſiphons, fountains, d *T 
jets d'eau, &c. which ſee defcribed under their proper artice ac 
uur, SIPHON, FoUNTAIN, SPIRAL ScREw, Cc. ' th 
For the laws of the, motion of FLUu1Ds, by their own gravity in 
along open chanels, &c. fee River, and Waves, | cil 
For the laws of preſſure and motion of air, conſidered 2 J. 
FLut1D, fee Alx, and WinD. 3 Iſt 
FLUMMERY, a wholſome fort of vegetable jelly, made 2 
oatmeal.” | | Ny * 
The manner of preparing it in the weſtern parts of Eng r 
is, to take half a peck of wheat bran, which muſt be foal 4 
in cold water three or four days; then ſtrain out the mill e 
water of it, and boil it to a jelly; afterwards ſeaſon it wit C wy 
ſugar ; add ſome roſe and orange-flower water; and lt Wl my 4 
ſtand till cold and thickened again; and then eat it with wil h ey ha 
or rheniſh-wine, or with cream. 7 ol 7 
 FLUOR, in phyſic, &c. denotes a fluid; or, more propen! 17 
the ſtate of a body, which was before hard and folid, but 10 4 
now reduced, by fuſion or fire, into a ſtate of fluidity. ee 
Gold and filver will remain a long time in fluor, kept tote . 
by the intenſeſt heat, without loſing any thing of their wg! ber z 
See Gol p, FixiTy, Oc. „ 3 ders 8 
Fl. von is alſo uſed, by the modern mineral writers, for ſuch f Do A. 
tranſparent, ſparry kinds of mineral concretions, as are t. Thais; 
quently found amongſt ores and ſtones, in mines and qul 15 
Tiles. ö | Me +. Exch fu 
Theſe are of a ſtony nature, and reſemble gems, but ae Betweer 
hard, and are called metallic fluors and ſpars. See Supplenen by Vitry 
article S Rx. 1 e . files ar 
FLuok Albus, or Uterinus,. a kind of flux, incident to wor itermec 
pularly called the whites. | in ed 
It conſiſts in an irregular, diſorderly diſcharge of ſome coil 1, om 
humour from the uterus, ſometimes white and pale, like ig roun 
ſometimes yellow, green, or blackiſh. At firſt, it i u "HT 1 abuſe 
mild, and harmleſs; but, in time, it grows hot, {hat * gnola 
corroſive, and excoriates all. the parts it touches. angle of 


It is attended with a pain in the ſpina dorſi, a ſwelling ct 


feet and eyes, wearineſs, lumbago, a loſs of appetite, © 
of complexion, Cc. 


It muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed from an ulcer in the ut 


It happens to all Aer from girls of three years old; nl 
er, or even along with, the men” 


a 
\ 
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Fumuller takes it for a gonorrhœa muliebris, analogous to a 


virulent gonorrhoea in men, flowing out of the glandulz 
of the proſtates. 


45 


What the coryZa is in the noſtrils; too much weeping in the | 


es z and coughing and hau king in the fauces ; that, accord- 

xi Etmuller, is this fluor in the uterus: Fo 
according to Pitcairn, a!l the difference between the venereal 
hea, and a fluor albus, is, that the humour evacuated in 
ben is viſcid, and in the former quite thin and ſerous. 
The ſame author adds, that the ff albus can only be cured 
medicines proper for the venereal diſeaſe, See Supplement, 

* article FLUOR Al Bus. 


* 
* an inſtrument of muſic, the ſimpleſt of all thoſe | 
77 uind - kind ; played, by blowing in it with the mouth ; | 
nd the tones or notes formed and changed by ſtopping or open- 


ing holes diſpoſed for that purpoſe all along it. 


„ The Latins call it Hula, and ſometimes tibia, pipe; from 
the former of which, ſome derive the word ute though 
Borel will have it derived from flutte, a lamprey, thus called 
a fluitando in flviis ; in regard the flute is long, like the lam- 
prey; and has holes all along it, like that fiſh, 


tient Mulæ, or flutes, were made of reeds ; after- 
| —_— w 25 of EF and at length of metal. But how 
they were blown, whether as our futes, or hautboys, does 
15 3 had holes, which at firſt were but few; but 
aſterwards were increaſed to a greater number; and ſome had 
none. Some were ſingle pipes, and ſome a combination of 
ſeyeral, particularly Pan's ſyringa, which conſiſted of ſeven 
reeds, joined together ſideways. 3 | 
Theſe ſeven reeds had no holes, each giving but one note, 
inall ſeven diſtin& notes; but at what intervals, is not known: 
perhaps they were the notes of the natural, or diatonic ſcale. 
The German flute is different from the common one: it is 
not put into the mouth, by the end, as the ordinary ones 
are; the end is ſtopped up with a plug, or tampion; but the 
- lower lip is applied to a hole a little way diſtant from it. 
It is made cqually big every - where, and perforated with fix 


» 


holes, beſide that of the mouth. - | | 
Furs s, or FLY T, is alſo a kind of long veſſel, with flat 
ribs, or floor timbers ; round behind, and ſwelled in the mid- 
de; ſerving chicfly for the carrying of proviſions in fleets, 


or ſquadrons of ſhips: though it. is alſo uſed in merchandize. 


2 The word fate, taken for a ſort of boat, or veſſel, is derived, 
according to Borel, from the antient flotte, a little boat. In 
the verbal proceſs of the miracles of St. Catharine of Sweden, 


in the xiith century, we read, Unus equum ſuum una cum mer- 


FLU 


of the column, reckoning froin the baſe : and ate continued 
to the capital: that is, they begin and end with the diminu- 
tion of the columii, - . | | 
Frurks, or Flutings, are alſo uſed; in botahy, to denote the ſtems 


and fruits of certain plants; which have furrows analogous to 
thoſe of theſe Columns. | 


FLUX, Fr uxus, in medicin 
cuation of ſome humour. 

Fluxes are various, and variouſly denominated; according to 
their ſeats, or the humours thus voided; as a flux of the belly; 
uterine flux, hepatic flux, ſalival flux, &c. | Ft 
The flux of the belly is of four kinds, which have each their 
reſpective denominations ; viz. the lientery, or Fluxus lienteri- 
cus; the celiac, or fluxus chyloſus ; the diarrhza ; and the dyſ- 


entery, or bloody, flux. See each explained under its proper 
article, LIENTERY, Ce. ry 


A wound, or ſcarification eroſs the crown of the head, is uſed 
— 3 to cure fluxes and dy ſenteries. Phil. Tranſact. 
2. | PT 


Er ux of the mouth, or ſalival flux, See SALivaTION. 

The hepatic FL ux of the antients, is, by ſeveral modetns, held 

4 mere name; being, in reality, a hæmorrhoidal flux, cut 
of the hamorrhoidal veins. | 
Women ate- ſubje& to three kinds of fuxes extraordinary: 
the firſt, called the menſes, or menſtrual flux, as happening 
every month; ſometimes courſes, as keeping pace with the 
moon; and ſometimes flowers, See MENsEs. 
The ſecond is after delivery, called Lochia. See Loctta. 
The third is irregular, and preternatural ; and, for want of a 
2 name, called fluor albus, or the whites, See FLuOR 
albus. 5 ä | 

FLUX, in hydrography, a regular, periodical motion of the ſea, 
happening twice in twenty-four hours ; wherein the water is 
raiſed, and driven violently againſt the ſhores. | 


other, whereby the water ſinks and retires, is called the re- 
flux, or ebb. See TID ES. | : | | 

There is alſo a kind of reſt, or ceſſation of about half an 
hour, between the flux, and reflux; during which time-the 
water 1s at its greateſt height, called high-water. 


the equator towards the poles ; which, in its progreſs, ſtrike- 
ing againſt the coaſts in its way, and meeting with oppofition 
from them, ſwells; and where it can find paſſage, as in flats, 
rivers, c. riſes up, and runs into the land, _ - - 
This motion follows, in ſome meaſure, the coutſe of the 
moon; as it loſes, or comes later every day by about three 
quarters of an hqur ; or more preciſely, by 48 minutes 2 


1 


m. Na n by ſo much is the motion of the moon ſldwer than that o 
cibus nagni ponderis introduxit ſuper gar irs de lignii fa. 


bricatum, wulgariter dium Fluta. Upon which the Bolland- 


rticularly th ſe of 1 - 'y at 
iſts obſerve, that in ſome copies it is read fotta, an inſtrument FT ularly thoſe of the equinoxes. In ſome parts, as 


called by the Latins atis; and that the word futta, or flotta, 
aroſe from fotten, or vlatten, to for. 


Fovt-Grofting. Yee the article ENGRAFTING. 
Ilutes, or FLUTINGS, in architecture, arc perpendicular 


chanels, or cavities, cut along the ſhaft of a column, or pilaſter. 


| bee Tab. Archit. fig. 32. lit. dd, fig. 28. lit. uu. 


the plaits of womens robes; and are therefore called by the 

 Latins, ſtriges, and ruge. VVV: 
The French call them cannelures, as being excavations; and 
we, futes, or flutings, as bearing ſome reſemblance to the 
muſical inſtrument ſo called. 1 1 
They are chiefly affected in the Tonic order, in which they had 
their firſt riſe; though they are alſo uſed in all the richer or- 


— 


ic; and ſcarce ever in the Tuſcan. 


bens, as the Corinthian, and Compoſite 3 but rar ely | in the. FLUXION, in medicine, a ſudden collection of morbid mat 


20, 


Lich flute is hollowed exactly in a quadrant of a circle. 

ween the flutes are little ſpaces that ſeparate them, called „ 
Vitruvius, Hriæ, and by us, 5/5; though in the Doric, the 
"utes are frequently made to Join each other, without any 
Mermediate ſpace at all; the lift being ſharpened off to a 


in edge, which forms a part of each 7 | | 


In ſome buildings we fee columns wit flutes that go win | 

4 bu ö ä | that go wind- 

3 the ſhaft, ſpirally; but this is rather looked on as 
| e. in ; ; A "6+: 3 $6 7 


Vignola determines the depth of the fluter, by taking the 


angle of een 5 Ay this * 


rages it from the middle of the ſquate, whoſe fide is the 


of the flute: which latter method makes them deep. 
* flutes, or firiges, are frequently filled up with a'promi- 
dar or ſwelling ornament, ſometimes plain, in form of 4 


3 9 pe, or otherwiſe; and therefore calle] = 

„or cablings ; and the columns, thus'enri | 

oP Berne do Aron iv mute 
58 moſt frequent in the Corinthian order. The cabli 

ol. I, No 63. Cnans. owe os ings, 


: ; 


They are ſuppoſed to have been firſt introduced in imitation of 


eit number is uſually 24, though in the Doric it is only 


in ier, recd; and ſometimes a little carved, or enriched, | 


| of times, become equal to a * quantity.s , 


Mount St. Michael, it riſes eighty or ninety ſeet; though 
in the open ſea it never riſes above a foot or two; and 


in ſome places, as about the Morea, there is. no flux at 


all. FR. 5 e 

It runs up ſome rivers above a hundred and twenty miles. Up 

os river Thames it only goes eighty; viz. near to Kingſtcn 
Mo Oe 2 Obes 
Above London-bridge the water flows four hours, and 
bis eight; and below the bridge, flows five houts, and ebbs 
even. e 


» 


Frux-Potoders are thoſe prepared to facilitate the fuſion of the 


harder metals; as alſo to melt ores, in order to diſcover 
what proportion of metal they contain, 
Powder of antimony is a very good flux powder. By this 
alone may you readily melt iron or ſteel in a crucible, with 
an ordinary charcoal fire. See Supplement, article FLUXES. 
ter in any part of the body, | | 
Fluxions. ariſe either from the weakneſs, flaccidity, and in- 
activity, of the part affected, which does not diſperſe, protrude, 
or expel, the humours naturally received into it: or from the 
derivation of ſome extraordinary quantity of peccant matter 
from ſome other part. ,, ATR 
This latter is properly called defluxion, and, by the antients, 


* 


attraction. See DEFLUXION, _ | | 
A fluxion, or defluxion, on the trachea and lungs, is called a 
catarrh. See CATARRH. 


tion deſcribes. 


4 


and fluents, or flowing quantities. 
Foreigners abr Era wy the method of fuxions the arithmetic, 


itely ſmall quantity, which, being taken an infinite number 


bir 


or fillings up, Commente from about one third of the height | 


e, ati extraordinary iſſue; or eva- 


The flux, or flow, is one of the motions of the tide: the 


The flux is made by the motion of the water of the ſea, from 8 


— — 
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the ſun. It is always higheſt and greateſt in full moons, 


FLuX10N, in the Newtonian analyſis, denotes the velocity with 
Which a flowing quantity is increaſed by its genetative mo- 
tion. - By which it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from fluent or 
s] the flowing quantity, which is gradually, and indefinitely; in- 
creaſing ; after the manner of a ſpace. which a body in mo- 


Method of Fux1ONs, is the arithmetic atid analyſis of fluxts 5 


or analyſis, of infinitely, or rather indefinitely, ſmall variable 
2 or the method of finding an infiniteſimal, ot in- 
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Bir 1. Newton, and, after him, the Engliſh authors, call theſe 
 .__ infinitely ſmall quantities, moments 3 as conſiderin them as the 
' momentary increments, or decrements, of variable quantities, 
e. gr. of a line conſidered as generated by the flux of a point, 
or of a ſurface generated by the flux of a line. 
| Accordingly, the variable quantities are called fluent, or flow- 
ing, quantities; and the method of finding either the fluxion, 
or the fluent, the method of fluxions,, 
NM. Leibnitz conſiders the fame infinitely ſmall quantities as 
the differences, or differentials, of two quantities; and calls the 
method of finding thoſe differences, the differential calculus. 
Each of theſe ways of conſidering and denomiriating, has its 
advantages 3 which the retainers to this or that method ſtre- 
nuouſly afſert. Ven Ta $a eg MY 
Flowing quantities, i. e. ſuch as, in the gericlis of figures by 
local motion, are continually increaſing and diminiſhing, are 
certainly very properly denominated fluents: and as all figures 
may be conceived as ſo Ee, the infinitely ſmall incre- 
ments, or decrements, -of ſuch quantities are very naturally 
r e | | 
tterence in the 


TA 
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Tbe firlt time nade It in public, was 
in 1684. when M. Leibnitz gave the rules thereof in the 
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the method made its appearance in public, was | 


r 


after a ſtrict examen of all the evidences that could 


4 ” 
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"He inſiſſed, that no- body knew, better than 


de put on his words. | 
The ſociety, here appealed to as judge, appointed a co 


cc before M. Leibnitz had given an 


The ſociety printed this cenſure of theirs, 
pieces and materials relating thereto, 
cium epiſtolicum de analyſi promota, London, 1 


at Paris, in behalf of M. Leibnitz, then at Vienna. lt is wrote 
with a world of zeal and ſpirit; and maintains, boldly, that the 
method of fluxiont had not preceded that of differences : and 


be un derſtood without a large comment, which muſt enter into 


A 


© letter wrote him by Sir I. Newton, and ſent to 


of the Engliſh nation to the di 


eum, in oppoſition to that of 


It muſt be owned, that there are 
of M. Leibnitz; preſumptions, we mean, that he was no pl. 
- gary: for that Sit Iſaae Newton was the firſt inventor, is paſt 


FLiU- 


Sir Iſaac himſelf 


required, that Dr. 


that he had ſtolen nothing from him; and 
diſavow the ill conſtruction which might 


Keil! ſhould publickly 


among the ſeveral mathematicians, relating to the Point; ang 
cured. gave in their report, . That it did not a 101 
807 Leibnits knew any thing of the differential 8 ws R 
hi * 
in the year 1672. wherein the method of —— 5 by 
<« ciently explained, to let a man of his ſagacity into the wh j 
<< matter; and that Sir I. Newton had even invented his wy 
<« thod before the 1669. and, of conſequence, fiſteen 8 
f thing on the ſubject 1 
zathe Leipſic As.” And thence they concluded, that D. 
Keill had not at all injured M. Leibnitz in what he had faid 5 
together with all the 
under the title of Commer. 
712. This 
gl Europe, to vindicate * 
f covery ; for Sir Iſaac, as already 
hinted, never appeared in it: whether it were, that he truſted 
his honour with his compatriots, who were zealous enough in 
the caufe ; or whether it were, that he was even ſuperior to 
erf foe wes 5 
A. Leibnitz and his friends, however, could not ſhew the ſame 
indifference : he was accuſed of a theft ; and the whole Con. 
mercium epiftolicum either expreſſes it in terms, or inſinuates j. 
after the publication thereof, a looſe ſheet was printed, 


was carefully diftributed throu 


even inſinuates, that it might have ariſen from it. Thedetai 
of the proofs, on each fide, would be too long; and could not 


eſt geometry, r. | 
M. Leibnitz had begun to work upon a Commercium epift 
f the Royal Society; but he died 


before it was compleated. 


ſtrong preſum ptions in fayour 


all diſpute ;* his glory is ſecure ; the reaſonable part, even 


TLeipſic As of that year; but the demonſtrations he kept to among the foreigners, allow it: and the queſtion is only, whe- Thus 
8 de The two rocker, the Bernoulli's e preſently ther M. Leibnitz took it from him, or ſell upon the ſame thing 1 8 
ſtruck with it, and found out the demonfirations, though] with bim: for in his Theory of” abſtract notions, which he de 2 2 
very difficult; and practiſed the calculus with ſurpriſing ſucceſs. dicated to the Royal Academy, in 1671, before he had ſeen 
This is all we hear of it, till the year, 1687. When Sir I. New-] any thing of Sir I. Newton's, he already ſuppoſed infinite xvy 
| ton's admirable Principia came forth, which is almoſt wholly] mall quantities, ſome greater than others; which is one dl Is 
founded on the ſame calculus. 14 the great principles of the ſyſtem. 5 fo 
„Ide common opinion, at that time, was, that Sir Iſaac, and] 1 he doctrine conſiſts of two parts; viz. the Direct methudef —xy 
MI. Leibnitz, had each invented it about the ſame time: and] Auxions, called, alſo, Calculus differentialis ; and the Inv]: Jo find 
what confirmed it was, that neither of them made any men- Method of fluxions, or Calculus integralis. 8 175 nume 
tion of the other; and that, though they agreed in the ſub- The latter is directly oppoſite to the former; and is a ſequel —)th 
\ Nance of the thing, yet they differed- in their ways of con-] of it: both of them are adopted into the new geometry, and and tt 
ceiving; called it by different names, and uſed different cha- make reighing methods therein, 5 ; the fr; 
raQters. : . 5 FR 5 The firſt deſcends from finite, to infinite ; the latter aſcend 
In effect, M. Leibnitz's character was ſuppoſed, by foreign- from. infinitely ſmall, to finite: the one de compounds a mag: Thus 
ers, to be ſomewhat more commodious than that of Sir Tſaac}| nitude; the other re-eſtabliſhes it, CE ns 
Newton: accordingly, | the method ſoon ſpreading itſelf The foundation of the direct method of fluxions amounts to 
5 throughout Europe, M. Leibnitz's character went with it; this problem: the length of the ſpace deſcribed being conte. 
by which means the geometricians were inſenſibly accuſtomed}. nually (that is, at all times) given; to find the velocity at an For fi 
do look on him as the ſole, or principal, inventor. | time propoſed. 1 55 Fo 55 
' The two great authors themſelves, without any ſeeming con-] The foundation of the inverſe method of flurion argen titles 
cern, or diſpute, as to the property of the invention, enjoyed | this problem: the velocity of the motion being 2 / . 
the 8 proſpect of the progreſſes continually making un- given, to find the ſpace deſcribed by it at any time propo 45 and x 
der their auſpices, till the year 1699. when the peace began to |Diref? method of FLuxIons,—All finite magnitudes are * 
. eo a es tes th fog to be reſolved mo 2 2 25 which a - {becay 
M. Fatio, in a treatiſe Of the line of ſwifteſt deſcent, having] the elements, moments, or differences, thereof. 1 
declared, that he was obl ged to 60 Stel en as the firſt The art of finding theſe infinitely ſmall quantities, #15 of Sh 
- Inventor of the differential clues, a0 the oY. by arany working on them, and diſcovering other infinite quantities, | 
years; and that he left the world to judge, whether M. Leib- their means; makes the direct method of uxions. | ow fuxion 
nitz, the ſecond inventor, had taken any thing from him. | What renders the knowlege of infinitely ſmall 2 
* This preciſe diſtinction between firſt and ſecond inventor, . ſuch infinite uſe and extent is, that they have relations oy 4 
with the ſuſpicion it inſinuated, raiſed a controverſy between | other; which the finite magnitudes, whereof they are be equ 
M. Leibnitz, ſupported by the editors of the'Leipfic As, | finiteſimals, have not. i qv d | 
and the Engliſh geometricians, who declared for Sir I, Newton. | 1 e. gr. in a curve, of any kind whatever, the in * | 
Sir Iſaac himſelf” never appeared on the ſcene ; bis glory was ſmall differences of the ordinate and abſciſſe have the * And \ 
become that of the nation; and his adherents, warm in the] each; other, not of the ordinate, and abſciſſe; but - t 2 
1 ul of their country, needed not him to animate them. nate and ſubtangent: and, of conſequehce, the abſci 6A 4 quanti 
_ ritings ſucceeded each other but flowly, on either fide ; | dinate alone being known, give the ſubtangent 2 on: Ferien 
| 22 y, on 1 of the diſtance _ 1 but = con-; e to the ſame, the tangent itſelf. See the gd 
ttrovetſy grey ſtill hotter and hotter: till, at length, it came] meibed of FTUxäA1unes. 5 To find 
0 dock Pi, bat, in the year 1711. ME Serge, The method of notation in fuxions, introduced by the invent brough 
* the Royal Society, that Dr. Keill had accuſed him of -pub- | Fir I. Newton, is thus . e and the 
": Hſhing the method of fluxions invented by Sir I, Newton,, The variable, or flowing quantity, to be union — "Thus, 
under other names, and charactees. + mented, as ſuppoſe the abſciſſe of a curve; he , but the 


f . Ah — 
Laſtly, if the flowing quantity be a ſurd, as : a—b; 


— . 
he notes its Huxion V.: d 3 if a fraction 7 — he 
1 0 ? . of [—y 


The chief ſcope and buſineſs of flu æions is, from the flowing 


the letters v # y z; and their fuxions by the ſame letters 

h dots placed over them; thus, d x y 2. «+ 
wit as the-fluxions themſelves ate alſo variable quantities, 
and are continually increaſing, or decreaſing; he conſiders 
the velocities with which they increaſe, or decteaſe, as the 
ions of the former fiuxions, or ſceond' fluxions 3 which are 

Jenoted with two dots over them; thus, y x =: | 
After the ſame manner one may conſider the augments, and 
4minutions of -theſe, as their fluxions alſo; and thus pro- 
ceed to the third, fourth, fifth, &c; fuxions, which will be | 


\ 


| noted thus, 5 * * * 2:5 x5, Kc. 


& * 
notes it, — . —. V. Wallis's Algebra, p. 392. 
4— 


uantity given, to find the fluxion: for this we ſhall lay down 
Jn 0 rule, as fared by Dr. Wallis: and rc | 
apply and exemplify it in the ſeveral caſes.— 5 
Multiply each term of the equation ſeparately by the ſeveral 
« indices of the powers of all the flowing quantities contained 
in that term; and in each multiplication, change one root 
« or letter of the power into its proper fluxion : the aggregate 
« of all the products connected together by their proper ſigns, | 
c will be the fluxion of the equation defired” 
The application of this rule will be contained in the following 
caſes, In the general; To expreſs the fluxions of ſimple varia- 
ble quantities as already mentioned, you need only put the| 
ſetter, or letters, which expreſs them, with a dot over them : 
thus, the flu xion of x is xy and the fluxion of y is y, and the 


fuxion of x+y+v+2, is x I TUT x; &c. 


* 


Note, For the 22 of permanent quantities, when any | 


ſuch are in the equation, you muſt imagine o, or a cy- 
'  pher; for ſuch quantities can have no fluxion, properly 
ſpeaking, becauſe they are without motion, or invariable. 
To find the FLUX10Ns of the products of two or more varia- 
ble or flowing quantities, — multiply the r of aach ſim- 
ple quantity by the factors of the produfts, or the product 
of all the reſt; and connect the laſt products by their proper 
ſigns: then the ſum, or aggregate, is the fluxion ſouglt. 


Thus, the fluxion of , iy + 25; and the fluxion'of 
21%, b + x5 23 and the fluxion of x vy , is 
1072 +xv p z + xvy 2 725 * 3 _ the fluxian of a 

| +x xy b— (the common product being ab +bs#— 0 
_ wil DIES -© Ain; hy. OY. i 


8 1 
0 * - . J 


7 a Be X y — * * 4 
numerator by the denominator, and after it place (with the fign 
—) the fluxion of the denominator; this will be the numerator, 
and the ſquare of the denominator will be the denominator o 


the fraction expreſſing the fluxion of the given fraction. | 
Tins he flanien af om bee un js le 

For ſuppoſe — = , then will 5 = 7x 3 which-equal quan- 
ties muſt 3 equal fluxion ; therefore * 252 +27; 
ud 25 5; and dividing al by) === 
: 


| . 5 5 + 
- {becauſe — = 2) yx— xy: Wherefore this laſt is the 


— nnnne ton 7 


. 
fuxion of the fraction — ; becauſe à being = 2 will 
; . 1 5 5 : b | 4b LC GE 
be equal to the fuxion of — | 


And the fluxion of — will be for the permanent 


S el 

quantity à having no fluxion, there can be 1 product of the 

uxion of the numerator into the denominator; as there would 

5 ve been, had a been x, z, or any other variable quantity. 

hem the FLUX1oN of a power, Multiply the power (firſt 
Pr0ught one degree lower) by the index of eder 
1 the product by the fluxion of the root. 

b us, the uxion of & x will be 2 * * for #x=xX x; 

ut the Huxion of xXz=Xx+xX#Z=2%x, &c. and the 

ton of z3 will be 3 * * &. That of & will be 8 & &, &c. 


Jo find the FLUX10N of a fraction, — multiply the * of the 


Or if m expreſs the index of any power, as ſuppoſe 453 its 
Auxion will be mn t, or in 1 1 : for x in brought one 
degree lower (m being a general index), muſt be x»— ; then 
that x by m, the index, makes mr; and this laſt, by the 
Fluxion of the root, produces m & 1—1 4 25 | | 


If the power be produced from a binomial, &'c. as ſuppoſe 
& x + 2% Þ+ 19, itsfluxion will be 2 & & +2Xx+2*5 
+4) 4 „ 
9 7 ; 1 1 
If the exponent be negative, as ſuppoſe x or x "; its ux 
ion will be—m *# x m — *, ge ona | 
5 „ ux ri 
Ot, if you would do it by way of fraction 
| | FT 5 | ** 21 
(for the ſquare of 4 js as well xn as x #2) of, according td 
— 4 


Sir Iſaac Newton's method, which is yet ſhortet, —. 
| | 11 | vm +x 
If the power be imperfeR, f. e. if its exponent be a fraction; 


as ſuppoſe :*; or in the other notation #", ſuppoſe 


— 


* 20 then if you raiſe up each member to the power 
of u, it will ſtand thus, x» = z v; the fuxion of which will 


be, by this general rule, m *. — 1 x = 1 —. Wbere⸗ 


i . Þ eo FR Monat HEM | ba 3 5 f 
fore z will be = —=— (by dividing both parts by 
Saf bach nr — mM 2 3 


ting, inflead of » 25 u, its value # , 


To find the F LUXIONS of ſurd quantities. —Suppoſe it required 
do find. the fluxion of Vir Ax, or 2rx—x3|4. 


a4 24 


and conſequently 14 * E A3; and, by diviſion, 


r* - 


930 4 * 


1x - 


, * 
. 4 11 e 
—7 £ — 
— to the 
WER B95 4 — ) 
* 


— (by ſubſtitution | 


Th 8 
uxion of Fr, ER f | 

3 5 R : $ 4 — youre * — g 2 
If it be required to find the fluxion of a M; for 


alt put z; then a = n 25, and ay — 2 + 


Zz z and multiplying by 3, 3 2 — 6 K # © 


U 
— 


z; and, conſequently, 3 4 * 1j G ze- 


qual (ſubſtituting a ) — r 2 5) 3 4237 647 


2 = E= T2 —6u45= 
to the fluxion of ay —xx% . 
To find the FLUx1on of quantities compounded of ratio- 
nal and ſurd quantities——let it be required to find. the 
| fluxion of bx Lea C ͤ xx + ag x. Put 
Tear ＋ 799 = p, and V x +44 =9g. Then 
the given. quantity is þ9 _ 7 and the fluxion thereof is 


* 
* 


24 7x: but is V aa, and p is 20 


4, therefore, in the equation pg +gp ==, if in 


the place of P; 7. P we reſtore the quantities they repreſent, 


| we ſball ae TL ETL KA T 2K 


. Vx x+aq” 


a. * 


being reduced to one denomination, gives 30 +204 cx 
+ ca*'x+2ba*®x+-x aXX= Z = to the fluxion of 
Inverſe method of FLVxloxs, or calculus integralis, conſiſts 
in 3 finite magnitudes, from the infinitely ſmall parts 
thereof. JJ. VVV 
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m proceeds, as already obſerved, from infinitely ſmall quatti-] and, laſfly, by dividing the remaining part of the fu, the | 
ties to finite; and recompounds and ſums up what the pri 3 5 80 ; abs of the urin by alone 
has reſolved: whence it is alſo called, by ſome, the ſummator yj —)> prefixed to, or multiplied into +, the quotient w; 3s W 
YE EE OT or Dd 2s Ps | hot will be um 
; Bia _ that has decompounded, this does not always te ® ' | | | ow 
eſtabliſh ; ſo that the inverſe method is limited, and imperfect; „; which is the ta | wares labou 
, one ry, | i 5 
at leaft hitherto: if it were once complete, geometry would [5 The uſes of the direct ig quan Ta gh 5 ſee ſpeciß | — 
a be arrived at its laſt perfection. 1 the articles Maxim1s and MixI dis, and 7 0 tle 2 
| | \ To give an-idea of its nature and office, take the inſtance al.] Thoſe of the inverſe method, fee under Quays 1.” *. 
ä 2 propoſed in the direct method: in that the infinitely} curve, RRC T IIc ATIOx of rium gd ADRATURE of this 0 
| eee, of the ordinates and abſciſs, being known, oy ſolids. e curves, and CuBaTyry of 8 
; the ſubtangent required: in this, on the contrary, the ſub-[q7 pry TOO I, IC 
| 82 8 on, i of an unknown curve being had, gives the infinitely 3 9 9 2 e 2 wk, when ſhe flies at Birds 
: * ſmall quantities of the abſciſs-and ordinate which produced it, Fly on head, is when x vi Qua Fe wo | | in a 
3 and, of conſequence, the abſciſs and ordinate themſelves ; herſelf to the eee er eres wr ee 255 8. HJ. betakes aſcent 
| which are finite magnitudes, in whoſe relation the whole ef- FLY BOAT, a large veſſdl, with a broad bog. abet b. . ms 
: ſence of the curve is founded. - _ „ chants in the coaftin e een f th W, uſed by mer- [n a 
J But the diſtinguiſhing uſe of this method is in meaſuring. Thel ton of goods. 8 e Tu will carry 800 fall 
\ | baſe of a parallelogram multiplied by the infinitely ſmall ele- pl. V ER, in architeQure, ſuch ſtalts as . lade 
4 ment of its altitude, gives an infinitely ſmall parallelogram; wind round, nor have the eps made _taperin _ 'o not ſeizin 
: Wich is the element of the finite parallelogram, and is re- and back- part of each ſtair, and the ends n oo ut the fore wings 
q peated an Fer 3 4 as many times as there] to one another. » reſpectively parallel 15 . 
are points in the height o parallelogram. 80 thas Fons Load 1 ; | friificta 
r fon by meme of in| 298 Fone Td ot cx ptr nh. fe 
| + element, the element miſt be multiplied by the altitude; every-where of the ſame breadth and len h — bef * = 
which is the inverſe, method of fluxions, re-aſcending from the] FL VING, the progreflive motion of a din wage og 
.  Infinitely ſmall quantity to the fnite. J animal, in the liquid air, TT ne 8 
Such a circuit of infiniteſimals, it is true, would be imperti· Flying is either natural, or artificial. Yo A 
nent, in ſo ſimple a caſe ; but when we have to do with ſur-¶ Natural Fl Y Id is that performed Hs 1 = 
55 NN re eee eln, Aure, of parts concerted for that nl by nature herſelf, Such I : 
* ar » ſuperior to any _ 5 x 4b is that of moſt birds, and inſects; and of ſome fiſhes. Wake 
wy $ e. 2 2 ſpace inclu ed 8 two In Virginia, and New-England, they have monſtrouſiy large ere 
: .  Infinitely near ordinates, an infinitely ſmall portion of the axis, | ffying beetles.  Philoſeph.. Tranſa, Ne 127. And in La ied: 
. a and an infinitely little arch of the curve: it is certain, this in- guedoc graſhoppers, about an inch lon 1 ich uf bid: 
| finitely ſmall ſurface is no parall; logram; ſince the two pa- ground, in ſeveral parts in the year 168 Pls St — _ 
rallel ordinates which terminate it on one fide are not val; third of a foot deep.— Thid. Ne 182 5. . * The f 
„Aud the we the curve, oppoſite to the little portion of the | The parts of birds, &c. chiefly concerned in fying, are, the oo 
axis, is frequently neither equal nor parallel thereto: and yet wings, and tail: by the firſt, the bird ſuſtains and waſts him- f. F. 
this ſurface, which hy, po parpilelogram, e: in] ſelf along; and by the ſecond, he is 3fliſted, in aſcending d LY 
the anden geometry, as if it really, were ones by realonit 5) - deſcending, to keep his. body BE rein; and Go 2 
e conſequence, infinitely lit-|- viate the vacillations there. ge 
4 © tle, i e. none. „ | Its by thelargeneſs and ſtre fot ene 
; re So that, * Ne, lure it, fer 5 needs nothing but to multipl an] birds N ſo oo | apo 9 5 W u, a bote 7 * 
ordinate of 'the parabola by the infinitely ſmall portion of the] jy, Theſe muſcles, which, in men, are. ſcarce a ſcrendcth _ 
is correſponding thereto. Thus we have the clement of & ths maths of the body + in bt Sr EF 
© the. whole parabola ; which element being raiſed, by, the in- part of the muſcles of the body; in birds, exceed and out- bulk o 
1 Ee 15 doe + CY Fi 1 2 - Tock ol weigh all the other muſcles taken together: upon which Mr. ul, he 
'. 4 0 8 . Gn the os pum ear, Þ ener, i makes this reflection; that if it be poſſible for | weight 
« parabola. VVV man to fly, his wings muſt be ſo contrived and adapted, that 
"his advantage, ſo peculiar to the geometry of infinites, of be- rates l 851 ; . e But th 
ha ing ACNE any error, to treat little arches 2b curves as if | 8 make uſe of his legs, and not his arms, in managing — 
ey were right lines; curvilinear ſpaces, as if rectilinear ones, |. . . . | the air 
&c. enables it not only to go with re caſe and readineſs, thas | T0 fiying of mak xy agen 8 violent lp | Nato tl 
dhe anuient geometry, to the ſame truthe; but to reach a great} from the ground; then opens, or bar the jointures of hi 8 p 
i 2 ano er v. were inacceſſible to the other. wings, fo as to make a right - ine, perpendicular to the ſides wy 
_ Its operations, in effect, are more eaſy, and its diſcoverics} of bis body: thus, as the wings, with the feathers therein, The b 
5 ſimplicity and univerſality are its diſtin- conſtitute one continued lamina; being now raiſcd a iittle the 90 
n „„ aubove the hori and vibrati ings, wi Cl 1. 
——. ß born, an eng th win, it rr BW 1.7 
F — b Rae + CO * eren correſ} 3 —4 though a fluid, reſiſts thoſe ſuccuffions, both from its natural bid © 
R Ne d e, ina8ivity, and from its el-flicity, which makes it reti — 
5 U IE ; Wange E 1 Fa ſelf after it has been compreſſed, and re-a& as much as it of it is 
\. here neol yothing bu ro writ the bees without the dere aged on: by ſuch means is the whale body of the bo e 
. TT _ I truded. e ſagacity of nature is very remarkable in te 
1 puck & quan OW of x y $2 5p K iI 3 fth opening and Ae gar 4 of the wing for feln ſtrokes. To do 1 
& RET ak wb Ig een 3 RR and perpendicularly, it muſt needs have a great of making 
+ . product of two quantities; z . s ſiſtance to overcome; to avoid-which, the bony part, or bend, 
Divide each member of the fuxton by the fluxionary quantity, of the wing, into which the feathers are infereed, moves ſile- Oy 
or letter; or change the fluxionary letter into the proper flow- ways with its ſharp end foremoſt ; the feathers following it voys, t 
n SIN 1 3 the quotients, connected] like a flag. RP I, 1 | % beſieg 
y their proper ſigns, will be the flowing quantities ſought. | The refiftance the air makes to the withdrawing of the vi ame 
: to the withdrawing of the wing 
Only 1 the 3 be all exactly. the ſame, the flowing quan,] and, conſequently, the progreſs of the bird will be ſo much ered 
[ 3 * _ whoſe parts are not to be connected] the greater, as the walt. or ſtroke, of the fan of the vine (ang. 
3 GO OE II TuT ²˙ b — blog: but f ring is continually dimill 
z To find the Rowing quantity belonging to the kane of any | py Wi tefitance; when the wo fates come. wengi, I 
3 power, either priced, or imperfect.— Take the fluxionary let-¶ brio, the bird will remain ſuſpended in the ſame place: for Days 
I 3 eee t of che enge then Anme the index] the bird only aſcends fo long as the arch of air, the wing de- the LE 
Þ 2-4 F W. Do 5 how 1 the fluvion by the] ſeribes, makes a reſiſtance equal to the exceſs of the hou OY 
5 dae t og eee, ee ravity of the bird he air: if the air, therefore, be © 0 
: Thus ſuppoſe 3 x x # propoſed z, 457 ing away X it will be] fare al Pos way 8 Le i is truck with 1 big 
3 3: and by increaſing its index by unity, it will be 3x A more will be no reſiſtance ; and, conſequently, the bird can 5. ca 
: 5 ab | — ding it by 3, 45 OW (augm ented) index, The QuO-} never mount on fuck uiagthable ſteps. EE The lf 
; — See wing dan requires. | Mr. Ray, Willoughby, &c. have ſuppoſed the tail to do le The — 
* „ N TIE | office of a rudder, in ſteering and turning the body this with mien 
5 3 Again 5 ls , 1 The flv bird, i et. i it iſterent mo. | 286 
* i = nun 420 K PR - by tzking oak from e ing 75 e their rs ot 125 
1 e VV eo towards the Te are ſtruck towards the Re» 4 "TL 
„ e e „ . waft them downward: nor does the tail of the bird cut ©. | Rs 
E te fluxionary x, it will be — x ur at right angles, as the rudder does the water; but * It Focr 
„ . | „ m » | poſed horizontally, and preſerves the ſame ſituation, what? in then: 
A 285 IS F — | doever the bird turns. ; Et, Jol. I. N 
2 3 | „In effect, as a veſſel in the witer is turned about 0818 on Fr 
inder by unity (i. 6. by taking away — 1). it will be — :| of gravity to the right, by a briſk application of the #", nn 


| Vriters 


| Geb, in geometry, and the conic ſefions, is applied to cer- | 


te Points in the parabola, ellipſis, and hyperbola z wherein | 
e reflected from all parts of theſe curves do concur or 


FO C 


the left; ſo & bird, in beating the air with its tight wing 
alone, towards its tail, its fore-part will be turned to the left: 


/ 


2; when in ſwimming, by only ſtriking out with the right | 


um and leg, we are driven to the left. 


we ſee pigeons changing their courſe to the leftward, | 
| = it with their right wings keeping the other almoſt at 


1 that birds with long necks have another way of altering 


heir courſe : for by only inclining the head and neck towards 


' this or that ſide, the centre of gravity of the whole being 


changed, the bird will proceed according to this new di- 
" never fly upwards in a perpendicular line, but always 
in a parabola, the line deſcribed by projectiles.— In a direct 
ſcent, the natural and artificial tendency would oppoſe: and 
geltroy each other; ſo that the progreſs would be very flow. 
ln a direct deſcent, they would aid one another, ſo that the 
fall would be too precipitate. - JET 


| Indeed the hawk we frequently find take that advantage in 


ſizing of the partridge : but ordinarily birds keep their 
wings expanded, and at reſt, to retard their deſcent ; and at 
the ſame time ſtretch out their feet and legs. 

rifcial FLYING is that attempted by men, by the afliſtance 
of echanie „ 
The art of flying is one of the great deſiderata of mecha- 
nics; it has been attempted in divers ages: the diſcovery of 


it might prove of great ſervice, and alſo of great diſſervice, | 


to mankind. | 


Nobody ſeems to have bid fo fair for that invention, as our | 


famous frier Bacon, who lived upwards of five hundred years 


ago. He not only affirms the art feaſible ; but aſſures us he | 


himſelf knew how to make an engine, in which a man ſit- 


ing might be able to carry himſelf through the air, like a 


bird : and affirms, that there was another perſon who had 
actually tried it with ſucceſs. . 


The ſecret conſiſted in a couple of large thin hollow copper [ 


globes, exhauſted of air; which being much lighter than 
ar, would ſuſtain a chair, whereon a perſon might fit. 


Fa, Franciſco Lana, in his Prodromo, propoſes the ſame thing, 
3 his own thought. He computes, that a round veſſel of 
* plate-braſs, fourteen feet in diameter, weighing three ounces 


| the ſquare foot, will only weigh. 1848 ounces ; whereas a 
quantity of air of the ſame bu 


ſo that the globe will not only be ſuſtained in the air, but will 


carry with it a weight of 373 3 ounces; and by increaſing the 
- bulk of the globe, without increaſing the thickneſs of the me- 


tal, he adds, a veſſel might be made to carry a 7. greater 


veight. 


But the 8 is obvious: a globe of the dimenſions he de- 
ſcribes, Dr. Hook ſhews, would not ſuſtain the preſſure of 


the air, but would be cruſhed inwards. Beſide, in whatever | 
| tio the bulk of the globe were increaſed, in the ſame muſt | 
the thickneſs of the metal be alſo, and conſequently the 


weight increaſed : ſo that there. would be no advantage in 


ſuch augmentation. 


„ 


Ide ſame author deſcribes an engine for ſying, invented by 
| the Sjeur Beſnier, a ſmith of Sable, in the county of Maine. 


Vid. Philoſoph. Celle&. No x. 


uro bridges, in fortification, are thoſe made of two ſmall 


bridges, laid one upon the other, ſo that the uppermoſt, by 


means of ropes and pullies, is forced forwards, till the end | 


of it is joined to the place deſigned. | | 

Lying camp, a ſmall body of an army, conſiſting of four, 
five, or ſix thouſand men, and ſometimes a greater number, 
s well foot as horſe, which continually 1 —8— the field, 
making divers motions, to prevent the incurſions of the 


- (aery, or to fruſtrate their enterprizes; to hinder con- 
"ys, to haraſs the adjacent country, and to be thrown into 


* beſieged place, as occaſion ſhiall ſerve. hn 5 
LYING, pinion is à part of a clock, having a fly or fan, 


"hereby to gather air, and ſo bridle the rapidity of the clock's 


| Nr when the weight deſcends in the ſtriking part. See 


LOCK, | 7 
E, fire-money, hearth-money, or chim- 
NE. See FUaGE. | . 


ac 2 bones of the arm, reaching from the elbow to the 


| * biggeſt, which is what we call the cubitus, and una, 
e call the greater focil, facile majurnmn. 
leſs, which we call radius, they call focile minus. 

like is obſerved with regard to the bones of the leg. | 


The biggeſt of which; by the Latins called tibia, the Arab 


pe her eil. 


Aukder of on cliipfiraxeitwo points, in FI, Tab. Cas, Fig, Ar. 
For. I. No > B, on which, as centres, the figure is deſcribed : 


CHAMB.. 


* 


a point; the rays are not al 


ocus, in dioptrics, is the point wherein refra&ted rays, ren- 
will weigh 2155 42 ounces ;| 


the convexity. 


oc, in anatomy, a name the Arabs gave to 


> &c. call the great focil - and the leſs, or fibula, | 


war © 


or, two points in the longer axis, whence two right lines 
being drawn to any point in the circumference, ſhall be toge- 
ther equal to the axis itſelf, Theſe are alſo called umbilici. 
To find the foci of an ellipſis: from B io L, ſet off half the 
parameter; and in the centre C ere a perpendicular CK, 
meeting a ſemicircle deſcribed on AL. Then making CF= 
CK, the point F will be the focus. 

If then the axis AB be cut in the focus F; the rectangle of 
the ſegments of the axis A F, FB, will be ſubquadruple of the 
rectangle of the parameter into the axis; whence the ſquare 
of the diſtance of the focus from the centre is equal to the 
rectangle of half the axis into the difference of the ſemi- 
parameter of half the axis. See ELLipsis. - 


Focus of the hyperbola. See the article HYPERBOLA | 
The Focus of 4 parabola is a point in its axis, as F (Tab. 
Cones, Fig. 18.), wherein the ſemiordinate FN is equal 


to the ſemiparameter ; or, a point in the axis diſtant from 


the vertex, by a fourth part of the parameter, or latus 
r ectum. $9 - - ; 


It is demonſtrated in conics, 1%, That, in a parabola, the 


diſtance of the focus from the vertex, AF, is to the parameter 
in a ſubquadruple ratio. 


2%, That the ſquare of the ſemiordinate is quadruple of the 


rectangle of the diſtance of the focus from the vertex, and 
the abſciſſe, | | 


3, That the right line FM drawn from the focus F to the 


extremities of the ſemiordinate of the parabola, is equal to the 


aggregate of the abſciſſe AP, and the diſtance of the focus 
from the yertex AF. 88 - 


Focus, in optics, is a point wherein ſeveral rays concur, and 


are collected; either after having undergone refraction, or 


| reflexion. h 


It is thus called, by reaſon the rays being here brought toge- 
ther, and united; their force and effect are increaſed ; ſo that 
they become able to burn : accordingly, it is in this point, 


that bodies are placed to ſuſtain the force of burning-glaſles, 


or mirrors: | 

It muſt be obſerved, that the foo is not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
accurately collected into the 

ſame place : Huygens demonſtrates, that the F drug of a lens 

convex on both ſides, is 4 of the thickneſs of the lens. 

dered ' convergent by refraction, do concur, or meet, and 

croſs the axis. | ent? 


* 


The ſame point is alſo called the point of concourſe, or con- 
currence. 333 e 
Virtual Focus, in dioptrics, is the point from which refracted 


rays, when by refraction they are rendered divergent, do 
begin to diverge or recede from each o tber. 

The ſame point is alſo called punctum diſperſus, or point of 
divergency. . . | IN | {LE 
The effect of convex glaſſes, or lenſes, is to render the rays, 
tranſmitted through them, convergent, and to bring them 


together into a focus, which will be nearer, or farther off, as 


the lens is a portion of a greater or leſs ſphere. 


Ihe effect of concave lenſes is, to render the rays tranfnitted 
through them, divergent, or to diſperſe them from a virtual | 


focus. 


For. the place, poſition, diſtance, &c. of the fact of rays 
refracted through plain, concave, and convex mediums of 
divers denſities, as air, water, glaſs, &c. ſee REFRACTION, 


Lens, &c. 


The laws of the /+c; of glaſſes, and the methods of fnding 
the ſame, being thoſe of moſt uſe and importance z we 
here ſubjoin them apart, as delivered and demonſtrated by 


Mr. Molyneux, in his Dioptrica Nova. 
1%, Then, the focus of a convex glaſs, i. e. the point where- - 


in parallel rays tranſmitted through a convex glaſs, whoſe 


ſurface is the ſegment of a ſphere, do unite, is diſtant from 


the pole or vertex of the glaſs, almoſt a diameter and half of 
2e, In a plano:convex. glaſs, the focus of parallel rays, or 
the place where they unite with the axis, is diſtant from the 
pole'of the glaſs a diameter of the convexity ; provided the 
ſegment do not exceed thirty degrees. | . 


# 


e rule or canon in plano-convex glaſſes is as 107 : 193 : : 


ſo is the radius of the convexity : to the refracted ray taken 


in its concourſe with the axis; which in glaſſes of larger 
ſpheres is almoſt equal to the diſtance of the focus taken 
inthe. x 7s e 

„In double- convex glaſſes of the ſame ſphere, the focus 
is diſtant from the pole of the glaſs about the radius of the 
convexity, if the ſegment be but thirty degrees. 


But if the convexities be unequal, or if the two ſides be ſeg- 


ments of different ſpheres, then 'the rule is, ; 


As the ſum of the radti of both convexities: to the dhe of | | 
either convexity alone : : fo is the double radius of the other 


1 


convexity : to the diſtance of the facus. 
Here ee that the 


. glaſs, are not united with it fo ſoon as thoſe farther off: nor 
| will the focal diſtance be ſo great in a Plano-conver glaſs, 


* 
* 
* 


s which fall nearer the axis of any - 
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plano - convex glaſs, the convex fide ſhould always de turned 


For the virtual Focus, obſerve, 1, That in concave 


* "axis, the virtual focus is _ from the glaſs the diameter of | 


., In double concaves of the fame ſphere, the vn tual focus | 


* 


A find the Focr of att glaſſes geometrically. —Dr. Bally 


. - Focus, or point of EE of the parallel nu, is deter- 
mined 


- As the exceſs of the virtual cus, more than this 


.  Swppolſe GL (Tab. 65 7 Fig. 38. a 


when the convex fide is towards the object, as when the | 
contrary Way. ; 
Hence it is trul cinduded, that, in viewing any object by a 
outward; as alfo in burning by ſuch a glaſs. 


when a ray falls from air parallel to the axis, the ann, jo focus, 
by its firſt refraction, becomes at the diſtance of a diameter 

and an half of the concavity. 
2%, In plano- concave glaſſes, when the rays fall parallel to the 


the concavity: | | 
Þ, In plano-cqncave glaſſes, as 107: 193 : fois the radius | 

of the concavity : to the diftance of the virtual focus. 
of parallel rays is as the diſtance of the radius of the con- | 
eav 8 
Der whether the concavities be equal or- -uncqual, the virtual ' 


this rule; 
- As the ſam of the radii of both Convavities-: is tothe radius of | 
either concavity : : ſo is the double radius of the other con- 
doo to the diſtance of the virtual focus. | 

concave glaſſes, if the polnt to which the rneblent ray 


A. rges, be diſtant from the glaſs farther than the virtual |. 


een of parallel rays, the rule for finding che virtual focus of | 
tis ray is this; 
As the difference between the diſtanee of this point from the | 
- glaſs, and the diſtance of the virtual fu from the glas: is | 

do the diſtance of the virtual focus :: fo is the diſtance of this 
point of convergenee from the ak to the diſtance of the | 

virtual focus of this conve 8 px Yin ray 

65, In concave glaſſes,” if the point to which the inen 
5 of par converges, be nearer to the glaſs than the virtual focus 


l rays, FF 


of 
5 is to the virtu ee, : b che ſtance of thi 
 Poimtof convergency from the glass: is to the diſtance of the 
point where this ray croſſes the axis. - | 
Rules for finding hy 1 . To find the focus of a 
convex ſ 


parts, and expoſe 


interſection of the rays meaſured out :- or, expoſe it in the 
hole of a dark chamber ; and where a white paper receives 


© the diſtinct repreſentation of t objects, there is the fe. 
cut of the glass. 
For a glaſs of en * obſerve ſome diflent objec | 


_ through ity. an recede from the glaſs fill the eye perecives 


all in confuſion, or the object begins to ac inverted ; 3} 


here the eye is in the focus, - - 
NNE a plano- convex glaſs; make it rele the fun againſt a 
wal; you will on the wall perecive two forts of light; one | 
more bright within another more obſcure: withdraw the 
” glaſs ſrum che walt, til che bright image is at its ſmylleſt ; 
the glaſs is then diſtant from the wall about the fourth part 
of its ſwal leng'h. 1 þ 
For a double convex : expoſe ech fide to the fin in like man- 
ner; and obſerve both the diſtanees of the glaſs from the wall. 
Tue faſt dilfance is about half the radius of the convexity 
turned from the ſun ; and the ſecond, about half the radius 
_ of the otherconvexity.”” * 
Thus we have the radii of the two convexttiesz whence the 
Ficus is found by this rule 


As the ſum of the radii of both les is to the radius | - 


- of either convexity :: ſo is the double radius of the other | 

— . convexiny : to the diſtance of the fun. 

Focus, in catoptrics, ig a point wherein the 
the ſurſace of à mitror, or ſpeculum, and by reflexion ren- | - 
_ oy nt, do concur, or meet. 

concave mirrors is to collect the eye falling on | 

the the ns ſurface inte a fbr. 
- Theeffe& of convex mirrors is to diſperſe the rays flling on | 
them, or- render them more divergent. 
e n or | 
ula, fee REFLECTION. + 
Tue foci: of concave glafſes are had 


medium which the ray enters, to the 3 ng fines 
O towards O, the point R will be the fame for 


| point F; the focus ſought. 


one! agen. Q fall on the ſame 
| fide of the axis, as is ho price hen the beams after re 


df the objet 
inſtead of OP, then will CQ be the difference of O V a 


2 ſmall ſphere, apply it to 
che end of IN of Ars, and decimal 
it before the ſun; upon: the ſcale you, will have the bright. 


rays bee et em 
Fox rox narium, ſtench of the noſtrils; a ſort of diſeaſe 21 


by teflexion:: For, as a 
1 5 55 mirror burns st che diſtanee of about half the radius q 


it is à ſe ent 3 O the object, 0 
from whi Þ the rays do proceed ; and OP a TEN af 
ſuppoſe the ratio of refraction to be as r to 5, Then ** 


ing CR to CO, as 5 to r for the immerſion of a ny; 0 
» to f for the emerſion (i. e. as the fines of the a age n dr 


the medium out of which it comes), and laying CR, . 


the point O. Laſfiy, drawing the radius PC, if , * 
t una hg 3 ; Lally centre R, and diftance OP, Fink, 
piece of an arch, interſecting PC in The line G 
being drawn, ſhall be parallel to the reſracted ray ; and pr, 
being made parallel thereto, ſhall interſect th the axis in the 


Or, make it, as CQ: TP:: CR: CF; then will CF be 
the diſtance of the focus from the centre of the ſphere, 
This author gives a demonſtration of the method; and add 
er figures, exhibiting the various caſes of rays either 
iverging or converging as they enter, or emerge out o 
| (= op. Fa of 9 — 47 av lens, 8 
From this principle all the rules for the fei of rays parall 
to the axis, as likewiſe for the principal focus where the rays 
neareſt the axis do unite, are deduced, As, 
Hence, 1*, If OP be equal to CR; the points Q and ( 
are "coincident, and. che rays 1 after refraction, run on 
parallel to the axis. 20 If 


fraction do tend on, either diverging or converging, as beſor: 
but if Q fall on the other ſide the axis, the diverging rays ar 
made to converge by a convex, or the converging to diverge 
by a concave glaſs. 3, If OP do exceed CR, the for b 
in all caſes on the ſame fide of the glaſs, as is the centre of 
the ſphere C. But contrariwiſe, if yr be leſs than CR, the 
fecus falls on the other fide of the = beyond the vertex, 
«49, An object may be fo placed, that the rays next the axs 
of a convex glaſs thall have an imaginary focus tranſmitting 
diverging rays; when the more remote parts thereof ſh:l 
make them converge to a real focus. 5, If O V, the die 
from the pole or vertex of the alaſs, be taken 


CR; and as that difference is to CR; fo is the radu C 
to CF, the diftance of the principal "focus from the centre 
of the ſphere, whereof the glaſs is x fegment. Or ele, 
CQ: OP; or RQ: PC: VP, the. focal diſtance frm 
the pole of the glaſs., Whence follows a general rule fort; 
foci of all glaſſes ; only according to. Corol. 3. if OV wn 
ceed CR, the feen is on the ſame ſide of the _ the cen 
tre of the ſphere: but if CR be greater, then the fm 
on the oppoſite fide of the glaſs : whence it will be determine 
whether the focus be real or imaginary. 
What has been faid of one ſurface of the dane is eakly ai 
cable to the other, taking F the focus for an object. 
FODDER, any kind of meat for horſes, or other cattle: i 
ſome places hay and ſtraw mingled togerher are more pe 
2 denominated fodder. 

a ech law it 0 for a prerogative that the prince i 
0 be provided of corn, and other meat, for his horſes, by tit 
ſubjeQs, in his warlike expeditions. 
 FODINA, a name ſome authors give to the labyrinth in bebe 
of the ear. See LABYRINTH. 9 


FOECES. Ce Fxczs. 
FGECAL. * FAcAl. 

FGCULE. FAcul E. 
FEECUNDITY. FgecunDiTtTy. 


FCETOR, in ns, ſtinking or fetid edis proceel 
ing from the body, or the parts thereof. See ETUI. 
- Feetors ariſe from ſtagnant, extravaſated, corrupted, or ba 
ſoned humours ; as alſo from any thing capable of 
ing and volatilizing the oils and ſalts; 2 abſtinence, hen 
niuch motion, acrimon of food, Cc. 


from a deep ulcer withinſide the noſe, yielding a fetid ſnd 
Its cauſe, according to Galen, is a 3 humour falling fol 
the brain upon the mamillary proceſſes. 
2 is one of the cauſes for which marriage might for 
FETUS, in medicine, denotes the child, while yet contin 
in the mother's womb ; but particu R's after it is 2 70 
formed ; ll which time tis more p fly called en 11 


* the concavity; ſo a concave glaſs, being ſuppoſcd a te- 
fecting ſpecuſam, unites the rays of the ſun at the ae 
of about half che tadius oi the concavity. - 
ur- 
niſhes ud 2 method for fimeing the f*ci of ſpherical 
8 e Lee and, conven; expoſed to 
any raye, either parallel, con ve ; e 3 
under the following A 19 oo vr MS! 
To find the focus of any parcel vf rays div 


converging” to, a givers point in: the axis of 4 


3 


ging from, or 
1 lens, 


n 


and inclined thereto under the ſame angie, the” ratio of the | 


| Gnes of Terrattion being given: 


OY V its 8 che ſyberswheren| 


„ yo » 4 


in the ovary of the female, to be the firſt matter, 


a lens; P a point |, | 


-EmBrY0O. 
The manner of the conception, or generation of the few, 
Matter of great controverſy. That all the parts of We 
did exiſt, and that its fluids were in motion, before gener | 
is generally allowed; but whether the animalcule was 

in the male, or ſemale, is not yet agreed of, 
Many of the modertis will have the ova, or eggs, conn 
ſuppoſe to contain ot 
parts. of the fetus in little gt that, being impre2 
vith the male ſeed, the parts thereof become age 
layed ; and that, from the ovary, they are convefes 

by the fallopian tubes into the uterus, where they receive i 
impregnation, Os &c het 


of the fartus. Theſe 


aer 


Gckers will only have the female ovum to be a proper nidus 
for the animalcule, which, they contend, is in the male 
„The animalcule getting into an ovum fit to receive 
it; and this falling through one of the tubæ fallopianæ into 
the womb, the humouts which diftil through the veſſels of 
the womb penetrating the coats of the egg, ſwell and dilate 
tt, as the juice of the earth does ſeeds thrown into the ground. 
Or ele the branches of the veins and arteries, whereby the 
was tied in the ovary, being broken, knit with the veſ- 
ſeb of the womb. n no 8 
The firſt thing that appears of a fœtus, is the placenta, like 
+ little cloud, on ane fide of the external coat of the egg: 
about the ſame time the ſpine is grown big enough to be vi- 
ble; and a little after the cerebrum and cerebellum appear 
ke two ſmall bladders: next, the Eyes ſtand prominent in| 
tte head: then the punctum faliens, or pulſation of the 
heart, is plainly ſeen. The extremities diſcover themſelves 
of all. + 8 N 
* fetus, when formed, is almoſt of an oval figure, while 
it lies in the womb : for its head hangs down, with its chin 
upon the breaſt : its back is round zwith its arms it embraces 
its knees, which are drawn up to its belly; and its heels are 
Cloſe to its buttocks : its head upwards, and its face towards its 
mother's belly. . Aboutthe ninth month, its head, which was 
hitherto ſpecifically lighter than any other part, becomes ſpe- 
cifically heavier 3. its bulk bearing a much ſmaller proportion 
to its ſubſtance than it did. 1 | 
The conſequence of this change is, that it tumbles in the 
liquor which contains it : its head falls down; its feet get 
up ; and its face turns towards its mother's back. But being 
now in an irkſome poſture, though at the ſame time a fa- | 
wurable one for its exit; the motion it makes for its relief 
gives frequent pains to the mother; which cauſe a contraction 
of the womb, for the expulſion of the fetus. 
What ſame anatbmiſts pretend to give farther as to the 
of the fetus in the womb 
is very precarious. | 1 | 0 
lx the firſt month it is of no moment how it lies in the 
womb: in the latter months, after the fetus is grown not 
only quick, but robuſt, it frequently changes its poſture of 
10 ; as not only the mothers themſelves feel, but any other 
perſon, by laying the hand on their bellies, frequently may. 
However, its ordinary poſture is ſuppoſed to be ſitting :. as 
the time of birth draws near, it turns itſelf, and. preſents the 
head to the os uteri; tho* ſometimes it offers the feet firſt, | 
aud ſometimes lies acroſs, and offers either a hand, a knee, | 
or the like ; theſe are irregular ſituations, and without a deal 
of addreſs in the midwife in turning the fetus, both the mo- 
cher and the infant are in danger. „ 
The fetus is incloſed in two membranes, or coats; the inner, 
which immediately inveſts the fœtus, and the liquor wherein 


re 
» in the ſeveral flages of geſtation, 


* 


] 


| 


i lies, is called the amniot the outward membrane is called Objects viewed through egg appear larger, and more remote, 

/ · ˙·ůmafA . the commen ] 7 a ts... 

© pe In ſome animals there is a third membrane, called the allan- | The fiſhing for herring is chiefly practiſed in foggy weather. 
ts, whoſe place is between the other two; and which ſerves] FOG AGE, in the foreſt law, is rank graſs, not eaten in the 

oh for the discharge af the urine of the fœtus, brought higher by | qmmer. LO gat 
Rm” TT 57 FOIBLE, a French term, frequently uſed alſo in our lan- 


Dr. Needham ſeems to have diſcovered ſomething analogous 
hereto in the human . ſa-tus, and calls it the membrana uri- 
1714 : but others chooſe only to make it a duplicature of the 
orion ; though the neceſſity of ſuch third membrane be 
I in men, as in cows, ſheep, Cc. See ALLAN- 

ors, e | e * 25 
There are ſome differences in the ſfructure, mechaniſm, 
and proportion, of the parts of a fatus, from thoſe of an 
aut : and even ſome additional and extraordinary parts; by 
vhich the nutrition of this Zoophyte, or plant-animal, as 
FF Ae ve therein, are ef- 


ee 


The principal variations are about the liver, heart, and lungs. 
Of theſe the moſt conſiderable are the umbilical veſſels, | 
vbich are two arteries, à veins and the urachus, ariſing 
Tom the placenta, and conveyed. through the navel - to | 
de liver of the fats, near the- navel ; all which, aſter 


tte birth, drying up, become impervious and uſeleſs, - 


lu the li 

the porta and cava, called canalis veneſus, which, 
fer the birth, gradually dries up. In the heart, at the 
mouth of the vena cava, is the foramen ovale, whereby that 
zen has a communication wich the pulmonary vein: there 
lo a communication between the aorta, and pulmonary 
— by means of the canalis arterioſus, which paſſes be- 
Ween — —_ at about two CNY from the baſe 
| cart. It is by means of theſe two canals or paſſages, 
tat the blood 38 in the fætus while incloſed in the 
pad; they ſerving to oonvey and paſs the blood from the 
"*Ut into the arteries; coy vive the veins into the heart 
& 94 Without its paſſing. through the lungs, which are now 


ka lungs of a tus are of a darker colour, and cloſer con, 
"Ce, than after they have been breathed into; as appears 
incir wimming in water, after birth, which they will 


| 


ver itfelf there is an extraordinary communication 


| 


; 
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ö 


bobſtruction the blood w 


F 


fully: Fe are gained by flattery, that is their 4 s 
the /oible of young people is pleaſure ; the ſoible of old men 


be word is formed of the Latin folium, lea. 


FOL 


not do before 3 which difference affords an uſeful expetiticzit; 
in caſe of the ſuſpected murder of children. For if they 
moon ſtill-born, the lungs fink in water; if born alive, they 
mL... 007 RK 
The two canals above-metitioried ſerve only to prevent the 
| vould otherwiſe have within the lungs, 
before they have been opened. After jeſpiration has opened 
the lungs, the blood taking its courſe thro” them, thoſe paſſ- 
E 8 FP | | 
— 1 he head of the fetus is much bigger in proportion to the 
body, than afterwards ; the bones \ brain = ſofter, the 
ſutures open ; and they leave a great ſpace on the top of the 
head, covered only with a membrane; and the glands; par- 
ticularly the thymus and renales, are bigger . and ſofter, 
For other differences in the proportion, ſee EmBRryo, 
 Bartholine; in his treatiſe de inſolitis partus viis, relates a 
great many ſtupendous caſes of fatys's dead and putrefied in 
the womb ; the parts of which have made their way through 
apoſtemations; one whereof at the navel was ſome years in 
coming away. And in the Philaſoph. Tranſacbions we meet 
with the like inſtances ; particularly of one voided piece-meal 
- by the anus, feveral years after conception. | 
Authors give accounts of fetus's found in the fallopian 
tubes, and others in the cavity of the belly. M. de S. Mau- 
rice, in the Memoirs of the royal academy of ſciences, re- 
lates the hiſtory of a fœtus formed in the ovary of the mo- 
ther; and which, at three months from impregnation, burſt- 
ing the teſticle, forced its way through, into the epigaſtric 
region. n | ; 
During the rupture, the mother felt all the preludes of an 
imminent travail; and, having called her chirurgeon, died in 
bis arms, crying, I am delivering! I am delivering! 
The ſtory of Margaret counteſs of Holland, who is ſaid to 
have been delivered of 364 Fætus's, all alive, and after- 
wards baptized, paſſes for a fable; and yet there is a picture 
of this notable delivery ftill preſerved in the church of 
Loſdune, as a monument of the truth thereof, Albertus 
Magnus gives a like inſtance of a woman, who brought 
forth 150 fetus's, or embryo's, all formed, and as big as 
the little hnger. | | 
OG, or miſt, a meteor, con 
near the ſurface of the earth. 
If the vapours, plentifully raiſed from the earth, and waters; 
either by the ſolar or ſubterraneous heat, meet, at their firſt 
entrance into the atmoſphere, with cold enough to condenſe 
them confiderably ; their ſpecific gravity being hereby in- 
creaſed, their aſcent will be ſtopped, and they will either 
return back in form of a dew, or of drizzling rain; or they 
will remain ſuſpended for ſome time, in form of a fog. | 
Fugs are only low clouds, or clouds in the loweſt region of 
the air; and clouds are no other than fogs raiſed on high. © 


ſiting of groſs vapours, floating 


guage. It literally ſignifies weak; and in that ſenſe is applied 

to the body of animals, and the parts thereof: as, faible 

reins, foible ſight, &c. being derived from the Italian flevdle, 
of the Latin flebilis, to be lamented, pitied. "oy 


* 


But it is chiefly uſed with us ſubſtantively, to denote a defect, 
or flaw in a perſon, or thing. Thug we ſay, every perſon 
has his /aible ; and the great ſecret conſiſts in hiding it art- 


is avarice; the „oible of the great and learned is vanity 3 the 
foible of women and girls, coquetry, or an affectation of 
having gallants. You ſhould know the fort, and the foible, 
of a man, before you employ him: but we ſhould not let 
ople perceive, that we know their foible, 
FOIL*, or FoyLs,: among looking-glaſs-grinders, a ſheet of 
tin, with quickſilyer, or the like, laid on the back-fide of a 
looking-glaſs, to make it reflect. See FoLiaTiNG, 


FOILING, among hunters, the footing, and treading of deer, 
which remains on the graſs, but ſcarce viſible. 
FOLDS; in the manufaQures. © See the articles CI or H, 
0 6c, | 4 p ; A 8 ö ; i 9 870 
Forps of the drapery, in painting. See DRATERBTr. 
F OLIA! in Sa is uſed for the leaves of plants, and alſo of 
flowers, but | 3 the leaves of flowers 
being more properly called petala. 945 | | 
FOLIACEUM pan, in anatomy, is that extreme of the 
fallopian tube, next the ovary ; and which is expanded like 
the mouth of a trumpet, and invironed with a fort of fringe. 


particularly the former 


See'FALLOPIAN fube, 1 F 
N a cluſter or aſſemblage of flowers, branches, 
FoLtAsz is generally uſed for repreſentations of ſuch flow- 

ers, leaves, branches, rinds, &c, whether natural * Ef ; 
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ficial ; uſed as entichments on capitals, freezes, pediments, | - Anglice vocatur Motbel, convecares omnes & univ 


* erſas, my 
&c. See Tab. Archit. Fig. 30. lit. a a; ſee alſo CAPITAL, | | Anglici vocant folkmote, & c. Leg. Os. we _ 
 Fannzt, Sc. NE 721 5 tion FOLLICULUS, among gardeners, the ſeed · veſſel, caſe FR 14 
FOLIATING of hoking-glaſſes is the ſpreading a compoinion ] 4 ge or cover, where with ſeveral kinds of ſeeds and f 10 2h 
| of ſomething which will firmly adhere to the back of the glaſs, are incloſed. - _- Tully 3 
and there reflect the image. 8 ich FoLLicuLvs fellis, See VESICULA fellis, - the 
This compoſition is called the foil, and is uſually made with FOLLY, according to Mr. Locke,, conſiſts in the drawin 0 vi 
| org ads mixed with tin, and ſome other ingredients. | falſe concluſions from juſt principles; by which it z. N : * 
For the method of foliating looking - glaſſes, ſee LookinG- | guiſhed from madneſs, which draws juſt concluſions from fl - ſelves 
GLA... | „ rinciples. | 1 ee F 
In Phileſ. Tranſ. No 245. we have a method of AA F OMA ANT, or FouALHAuUT, in aſtronomy, a far ,; ey 
= looking-glaſſes, communicated by Sir R. Southwell.] the firſt magnitude, in the water of the conſtellation A 1 0 lc 
mixture is of quickſilver and biſmuth; of each * rius.— Its longitude, according to Hevelius, for the year 5 i this en 
ounces z and tin and lead, of each half an ounce: to = vg | is 290, 37', 48”, and latitude ſouthward, 2co, 50% » ang 
two laft, throw on the marcalite 3 and afterwards the quick- How it . in Mr. Flamſteed's catalogue, ſee in he ana vl af 
filver ; ſtir them well together over the fire; but they multh gon | ant e 1 
be taken off, and be towards cooling, before the quickblver FOMENTATION, liquid medicine, applied on any diese repare 
be put to them. V I part, to reſolve, diſcuſs, ſoften, aſſwage, fortify, or conſtrino: a « 
 Whenyou uſe it, the glaſs ſhould be well heated, and very] the fam. e 8 Up 
dry : but it will do alſo when it is cold, though beſt when the : Fomient ations are either ſimple or compound. | 2 pe 
, _- glaſs is bester. | Compound FOMENTATIONsS are decoctions of roots, leaves les, f 
FOLIATION, in botany, Sc. is uſed by Dr. Grew to 0 | flowers, and feeds, made in common water, or other Pro. Hare of 
the aſſembiage | of the folia, or petala, of a flower. See Pe liquor; to which are ſometimes added ſalts, axungiz, ing, ba 
_ESTATH. R . oils, ee. | 4 PCS And ye 
; The foliation is the moſt conſpicuous part of flowers 3 being To uſe, or apply them, they dip a hot linen cloth, or rec 
that collection of fugacious, coloured leaves, which conſtitutes] in the e 402 ſpread 1 the part affected. a, 10 
_ the compaſs, or body of the flower. PAT ET OY There are alſo fomentations made another way; viz. b G. an 
lch of great uſe in the generation and preſervation of the boiling certain drugs'in linen bags, and then applying then nicious. 
| 5 W it filtrates a fine juice, to nouriſh it | bags and all, on the part, © * 3 
in the uterus, or pittiil l. 1 „„I y ere is alſo a ſort of dry fomentations, being bags filled wi re, th 
In ſome. ſpecies, as apricots, cherries, &c. it likewiſe ſerves medicines, but not boiled) only ſometimes Feinde . Where, 
do guard the young tender fruit from the violence of wind, little wine or brandy. | F 18 
+ weather, G. for theſe, ng of a very tender and pulpous | gimp FoMENTATIO xs are thoſe made with lukewarm wite dies te 
body, and coming forth in the colder times of the ſpring, milk, oil, oxycrate, or other the like liquor. ; dome th 
Would be often injured by the extremities of weather, if they] Fumentations are alſo called local baths, or partial bathing; 2 prope! 
were not thus protected, and lodged up within their flowers. | becauſe, being applied on a diſeaſed part, they have much actions 
| Before the ps the foliation is curiouſly and artfully} the ſame effect as a bath, or half-bath, has on the whole uin, the 
folded up in the calyx or perianthium. „ö‚ů - OB Aye 8 OY | part of 
Dr. Grew enumerates ſeveral varieties of their foldings; viz. |, or baptiſmal Fox r, a ſtone or marble veſſel, at the the bloc 
che cloſe couch, as in roſes 3 the concave couch, as in the blat- ] Jower-end of pariſh-church, ſerving to hold the water to ic AY tht accc 
| taria flore albo; the ſingle plait, as in peas bloſſoms; the] uſed in adminiſtring the ſacrament of baptiſm. _ A due re 
: | mo a Plait, as in marigolds z and the row!, as in the] A baptiſmal font was antiently the character of a parill- : nice ad 
"WT OS» IN NRJ Eo nn inn a, 3 . of the ut 
FOLIO, or rather For ron, in books of accounts, &c. ſigni- ts place, at preſent, is at the bottom of the church, oi What w. 
| . ͤ 2 . NY little chapel within the church. Antiently it was placed in adeterm) 
Thus foko 7. written abridgedly Fe 7. denotes the eventn little church, diſtinct from the great one, though near to i, vith the 
„ % ny Hen tar | called the bapriflery. bably, pr 
Folio re20, or Eo Ro, expreſſes the firſt fide or page of a Fal. It is ſaid to have been, a-common thing, during the firlt ag: from chr 
. Folio verſo, or Fo Ve, the ſecond, or back. ſide of the leaf. of the church, for the baptiſmal fonts to be filled miracu- repletion 
The word is Italian, and literally ſignifies leaf.  ,_ © | _Jouſly, at the time of Eaſter, which was their great baptizing A The qual 
Forio, among bookſellers, A book in Foto, or ſimply, a} ſeaſon. Baronius gives divers inſtances of thefe miraculoui Dr. Che) 
Por io, is that where the ſheet is only folded in two, each fants in the years 417. $54. and 58. theſe thre 
34 leaf making half a ſheet. „ Poſſevinus B. of Lilybzum, who wrote in 443. obſerve I, That 
= Beneath the folio are the quarte, clave, duodecimo, fixteen, | that, in the year 477. under the pontificate of Zoſinu WM ve harde 
8 | twenty-fours, Ac. See Boo. | there was an error committed in the time of celebrating I touch in 
. FOLUN atem, or clove-leaf. See CLoves. u ſſter; it being held on the 25th of March, in lieu of the if asd, 
Forum Jndicum, or Indem, called alſo .thamalapathra, and] of April, which was the time on which it was held at (u 7 That 
malabathrum ; a leaf brought from the Indies, growing chiefly | . ſtantinople. He adds, that God was pleaſed to ſbew ti "ih grea 
about Cambaye, produced by a tree not un ike the lemon-] error in a very convincing manner, by the fonts of a cettil more diff 
tree; uſed in the compoſition. of Venice · treacle. See Sup- village, which always uſed to be miraculouſly filled api 3, That 
- Plement, attjcle MALaBATHRUM. ©. | wager ; and which, this year, were not full till the 22d ſurf 
L FOLK-LAND, ig our antient Saxon cuſtoms, denoted copy- | April. See Tillemont. 2 Ecclef. f. X. p. 678, and b fence, in 
. | * hold lands. See Cor rn. WY STYETY | Gregory de Tours, p. 320. 516. 746. 950. 1063. bey readi 
: ; = ons: 8 theſe, charter lands were called bock-langs. | f ONTICULUS 1 or 8 i 7 11. 2 
95 . 1. bed bane £ os canta ot neral name for iſſues, ſetons, and the like other x the 
eee Ie a 8 gell FF = im, 
annuum, & officiorum ſervituti obnoxius - terra popularis. | „ 5d i BON 5 1. lon th; 
FOLKMOT e or Fol x EMO E, among our The word is a diminutive of fem fountain, oy {pring- ; @ their ki 
Saxon anceſtors, ſignified any popular or public meeting of | FONTINALIA, or FonTANALI1A, in antiquity, 2 and fibrous 
all the folk or people of a place, diſtrict, or the like; e. gr. feaſt, held among the Romans, in honour of the deities Whoſe of 2 
_ ©" of All the tenaiits at à court-leet, or court- baron; or of all | preſided over fountains, or ſprings, Varro obſerves, that a foft, x 
_ the freemen of a county; or all the barons, &c. of a] was the cuſtom to viſit the wells on thoſe days, and * "I enant, 
%% rr ar En oo otrgangs dabay” n, - crowns into fountains. —Scaliger, in his conjectures on ” mimals th: 
- The word, fays Stow, is ſtill in uſe among the Londoners, | takes this not to be a feaſt of fountains in general, as K nd heavy 
and ſignifies celebrem 2x omni civitate conventum, an aſſembly ] inſinuates; but of the Fountain which had a tem? 5 alted, bal 
of all the citizens. Manwood ſays it is the court holden in | Rome near the Porta Capena, called alſo Porta Fontina ; boiled mea 
London: wherein all the folk and people of the city did com-] he adds, that it is of this fountain Cicero ſpeaks ft e ſame 
Plain of the mayor and aldermen for any miſgovernment. bock De lgib.— The Fontinalia were held on the thurtc ir witz 
Soner, in his Saxon dictionary, makes folcmote to denote. a] of October. a eee e ee . ol.” here 
| general aſſembly of the people, for doing fealty to the king, FOOD, or ALIMENT, is whatever matter is taken ns muſt b 
| | © and conſidering and ordering matters of the commoawealth*. } moutſi, digeſted in the ſtomach, and other viſcera, 5 n » accg 
| Mbence ſome date the origin of parliaments verted into the matter of the body, to repair or ſupp!) 
| | 2 oOnnes proceres regni, & milites £5" liberi hom nos univerſs totius | is ſpent, or wanting. „ 
| " 3 8 rr pleno folemote pr ory | The operations which. the food undergoes, ; before 
ae, ei, can epiſcopie gegr., Is leg; Edu. Coufeſl. | a part of our body, are, 1e Maſtication ; 2 52; 
33 33: Et amplius v0 in huftinga, miſtenninga, i. e.] 37, Concoction; 49, Chilification 3 59% Sang N 8 rain w. 
Wks, _ ſpeaking amiſs ; * in olkeſmote, 1 que in alii⸗ Placitis . 6% Aſſimilation. N „ 5 N | 1 tl Mtercof 
a civitatem, Charta H. I. pro London. Du Coe. | Food is of two kinds; 'viz. eſculents, or meat; and pe en and! 
- When ſuch aſſembly * is made in a city, it may be called a} or drink. ' 1 hes to 
| Sburghmute; when in the county, a ſhiregemote. . | The firſt foods of our great ee hic alle m an 
c aliquid wero inopinatum Ey maltm contra ru vel contra | ſpontaneous productions of the earth; mw wal | Nee 
Þ 8 fatine dibent, pulſatis canpasis, cad Whole nations ſuſtain themſelves to this de Tul EY 
14 e . Wes” | | 5 72 
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ſelves. 


FOO 


Tobis ſomewhere notes, that men antiently fed after the | 


ne rate as other animals; and lived on hay and corn: that, 

her a, [they came to the humours, or juices, of certain 
rig as milk; and, at length, they commenced carnivo- 

and devoured the parts of the animals themſelves. 

The variety of Foods, it ſcenis, does not make any difference 

za the ſubſtance, or actions, of the bodies ſuſtamed thereby; 

= viſcera having a power of altering and aſſimilating them, 


however heterogeneous, into one ſimilar ſubſtance, like them- 


» 


| | 
-T-rence in foods conſiſts principally in this; that ſome 
3 Far vey and aſſimilated, than others; and | 
0 ſome afford more nutritious juice than others: and to 
on end it is, that the divers kinds of dreſſing have been in- 
4 , viz. to diſpoſe the matter for a more eaſy and plen- 
lation. _ i | | 
nh moſt ſimple, and light of digeſtion, are, the foods 
repared of frumentaceous and leguminous ſeeds z as wheat, 
ne, barley, oats, and maize, dried, ground, fermented, | 

** Ec. peas, beans, vetches, &c. alſo, green plants, 
1nd pot-herbs ; as lettuce, beet, parſly, &c. fruits; as ap 

les, pears, berries, plumbs, cherries, &c. and the lean 
on of animals, birds, fiſhes, inſeQs, c. prepared by boil- 

: ing, ſtewing, &c. : f 
100 2 for different intentions, different kinds of fonds are 
required. Thus hard, dry, thick, heavy, fecul. nt foods. 
ue beſt for thoſe whoſe viſcera are ſtrong, 1 quick, 
Cr. and ſoft, light, humid, ſimple d, to ſuch, are per- 
nicious. Again, to the weak, valetudinary, ſtudious, and 
ſedentary, thoſe foods are beſt, which are either by art, or na- 

me, the neareſt to chyle; as milk, broths. &c. 

Where the temperature inclines to acidity, there al-alious foods 
"re the moſt ſuitable; and acids, where the conſtitution in- 
cines to be alcaline. 5 | | 
dome will have it, that iron, metals, minerals, &c. may, by 
z proper preparation, become food; on which account, de- 
coctions of gold, chalybeats, &c. are cried up: but it is cer- 
tain, that no ſuch matters can ever be affimil.ted, and become 

of dur body; they*may act, indeed, on the blood, and 
the blood-veſſels, by their weight, impetus, &c. and, on 
that account, may be of uſe in medicine; but not as food. 

A due regulation of the quantity and quality of our food, and 
a nice adjuſtment thereof to the concoctive powers, would be 
of the utmoſt conſequence to health, and long life. 

What we expend in motion, ex retion, effluvia, &c. is but 
adeterminate quantity; and the ſupply ſhould only keep pace 
vith the expence : a juſt proportion of the two would, pro- 
bably, preſerve us from acute diſtempers; as it certainly would 
fom chronical ones; moſt, or all, of which, proceed from 
repletion ; as appears, from their being cured by evacuation. | 
The qualities of foods, as to eaſineſs, or difficulty, of digeſtion, 
Dr. Cheyne thinks, may be determined, in, all cafes, from | 
theſe three principles. ES 5 „ 
u, That thoſe ſubſtances which conſiſt of the groſſeſt parts, 
xe hardeſt of digeſtion ; by reaſon their conſtituent parts | 
touch in the moſt: points, or have the greateſt quantity of 
entat, upon which their coheſion: depends. 
, That thoſe ſubſtances whoſe parts are brought together 
wh greater force, cohere proportionably cloſer, and are the 
nore difficultly ſeparated. . TED: 
, That ſalts are very hard to be digeſted ; becauſe united by 

ſurfaces, under which they are always comprehended : 
tence, in the laſt ſtages of the circulation, where it is ſlower, 
ttey readily ſhoot into larger cluſters, and ſo are hard to be 

ven out of the habit. | 3 
From theſe principles that author infers, that ſuch vegetables 
ud animals as come ſooneſt to their growth, are eaſier of di- 
Elio than thoſe long in attaining to maturity; the ſmalleſt 
@ their kind, ſooner Nan the larger ; thoſe of a dry, fleſhy, 
and fibrous ſubſtance, ſooner than the oily, fat, and glutinous ; 
thoſe of a white colour, ſooner than thoſe of a redder; thoſe 
2 loft, mild, and ſweet, ſooner than thoſe of a rich, firong, | 
Magnant, aromatic taſte ; land animals, than ſea animals; 


and heavy foed ; plain dre 00d, than what is pickled, 
llted, baked, ſmoked, or otherwiſe high ſeaſoned; and 
led meat, ſooner than roaſt, &c. | Sa, 
e ſame author adds, that abſtinence and exerciſe muſt con- 
" With the due food for the preſervation: of health; and 


1 muſt be ſupplied by abſtinence. 
** according to Mr. Locke, is one who makes falſe con- 
done from right principles; by which he is diſtinguiſhed 

Im 2 madman. ; I $44 

: Willis relates, that, upon diſſecting a fool, the principal 

, inces found between him and a man of ſenſe, were, that 

un was ſmaller ; and that the cervical plexus, formed of | 


. terooſtal nerve, whereby the correſpondence between the 
Fun and heart is 
li ane 


0. > © the heart, &c. Nervor. nh . & Uſ. c. 26. 
| 3, 


4 2 of the body of moſt ani 
C F | 


into bipedes, g. d. two-footed ; ſuch are men and birds : 


the eathers, 


toes webbed together; as the gooſe, duck, c. and it is 


take their ſtroke in ſwimming; and again expand, or open, 


Foor, in anatomy. The great Foot denotes the whole ex- 


Foor, properly ſo called, or the leer Foot, denotes only the 


Foor, in the Greek and Latin poetry, 


Wimals that live on light . food, than thoſe on hard 
ed 


it where exerciſe is wanting, as in ſtudious perſons, the de- | 


effected, was leſs, and. ſent forth fewer |. 


whereon they ftand, | 


Animals are diſtinguiſhed, with reſpect to the number of fie, 


quadrupedes, 9. d. four-footed ; ſuch ate rhoft land animals: 
and multipedes, g. d. many=footed ; as inſects. | 
The reptile kind, as ſerpents, &e, have tio feet: | 
Travellers would perſuade us, that the bird of paradiſe has ho 
Jeet; that when it ſleeps, it hangs by its wings; and, when it 
feeds, by its bill: but the truth of the matter is, they who 
c-tch them, cut the feet off, either that the bifd may. be 
thought the more extraordinary, or for fear they ſhould ſpoil 
which are very beautiful. 
bſters have twelve feet; ſpiders, mites, arid polypus's, 
eight ; flies, graſhoppe's, and butterflies, have (ix feet. | 
Galen has ſeveral good obſervations on the wiſe adjuſtmerit of 
the number of feet in men, and other animals, in his book 
De Uſu Part. l. iii. | 
The fore. fest of the mole are admirably 
ſcratc'”” up, the earth, and make way for its head, Sc. in 
water fow's, the legs and feet are excellently adapted to their 
reſpective occaſions, and manners of liviug ; in ſuch as are to 
wade in the rivers, the legs are long, and bare of feathers a 
good way above the knee; their toes, alſo, are broad; and in 
ſuch as bear the name of mudſuckers, two of the toes are ſome- 
what alated, that they may not eaſily ſink in walking upon 
bogay places. 9 85 ä 4 
Others, which are to ſwim; are whole-footed; i. e. have their 


formed to dig, afid 


pre ty enough to obſerve, how artfully theſe will gather up 
their toes and feet, when they withdraw their legs, or go to 


the whol= foot, when they preſs upon, or drive themſelves for- 
ward in, the water, | 

tent from the jointure of the hip to the tip of the toes; as 
the great hand n the whole from the ſhoulder to the fingers 
ends. 5 rs | 5 
The pes magnus, or great foot, is divided into the thigh, the 
leg, and the foot properly fo called. | | 

Its bones are, the femur, or thigh-bone ; the tibia and fibula, 
for the leg; and thoſe of the tarſus, metatarſus, and toes. 
Its arteries are branches of the crural artery, and its veins 
terminate in the crural vein: Of theſe there are five prin- 
Cipal ones; viz. the ſaphæna, great and little iſchiadic, the 
muſculous, politea, and ſuralis. See each under its proper ar- 
ticle; SAPHANA, Cc. 5 | 


extremity of the leg; conſiſting of three parts; viz. the tar- 
ſus, the ſpace from the ankle to the body of the foot, anſwer- 
ing to the wriſt in the hand; metatarſus, the body of the Foot 
to the toes; and digiti, or toes. Each of theſe pats conſiſts 
of a great number of bones; as the calx, talus, cuneiformia, 
and cuboides. The bottom of all is called the ſole, or planta 
pedis. See TAL us, Ce. 5 Fi: 
denotes a metre, or 
meaſure, compoſed of a certain number of long and ſhort ſyl- 
lables. = | | 
The ſpondee, iambic, trochee, and pytrhie, are diſyllabic 
feet; i. e. they conſiſt of two | Hang each: the dactyl, ana- 
pæſt, moloſſus, tribrach, bacchius, antibacchius, amphibra- 
chys, and creticus, are triſyllabic; or conſiſt of three ſyl- 
lables each: the proceleuſmaticus, choriambus, and epitrite, 
are quadriſyllabic, or compoſed of four ſyllables. See each 
under its proper head; SpoNDEE, IAu Ic, Se. 
There are alſo other feet, invented by idle grammarians, of 
five, fix, or more, ſyllables; but they are not worth the recit- 
Hexameter verſes conſiſt of fix feet; pentameters, only of 
er * | Chon 
Even and odd FoorT, par and impar. In poetry, and, parti- 
cularly, in iambic verſes, Feet are denominated odd and even, 
in reſpect of their ſituation in the verſe. Thus, the firſt, 
third, and fifth, foot of the verſe, are uneven; in regard 
thoſe numbers are not capable of being divided into two equal 
db. £1 OD. Jets F | 
| L the antient tragedy, the iambic verſes, which prevailed 
therein, only allowed uneven feet to the ſpondees ; ſo that the 
ſecond, the fourth, and ſixth, feet, were to be iambus's; in 
regard they were even. This regular mixture of ſpondees in 
the uneven feet, rendered the verſe the more ſolemn and 
noble. =e | 8 
The comic poets, the better to diſguiſe their verſe, and make 
it more like proſe, took the contrary courſe; putting ſpon- 
dees, where the tragic poets would only have allowed am- 
buss. + rep traced | 5 
Foor is alſo a long meaſure, conſiſting of twelve inches. 
The foot long is divided into twelve inches, and the inch into + 
barley-corns. See Inch, Ge. . Ss , 
Geometricians divide the foot- into ten digits, and the digit 
into ten lines, Cc. Bagh 28765 e | 
The French divide their foot, like us, into twelve inches; and 
the inch into twelve line.. it elite IÞ 3 
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| . the balls of the feet of great dogs in the foreſt ; to prevent 


The foot ſquare is theſame meaſurebothin length, and breadth, ! 
containing 144 ſquare, or ſuperficial inches. | 


The cubic, or ſolid foot is the ſame meaſure in all the three 
dimenſions, containing 1928 cubic inches. | | 


The foot is of different lengths, in different countries. The | Lieutenant Colonel of Foo. See LIE VU TENANT. 
Paris Roya foot exceeds the Engliſh by ſeven lines and a half: } Foo Pace, half pace, or landing place, ſee ST aig. 
"the antient Roman foot of the capitol conſiſted of four palms ; | FooT Rule, ſee the article Rul R. | | 
| equal to eleven inches and ſeven-tenths Engliſh: the Rhinland, | Fox aGe,—Tryſs of FoRAGE. See the article Txvss. 
FORAMEN, in anatomy, a name given to certain holes, or 
3 


or Leyden foot, by which the northern nations go, is to the 
Roman foot, as 950 to 1000. The proportions of the prin- 
cCipal ſect of ſeveral nations, compared with the Engliſn and 

French, are here ſubjoindd. ST: 7+ 2] 


The Engliſh foot being divided into one thouſand parts, or into 
; twelve inches, the other feet will be as follow; 

Sea Th. Pts. F. Inch. Li. 
Foot 1000 I2 
00 
11 
+ Wh 
02 
00 


London 
Paris the royal Foot 1068 
Amfterdam' - Foot 942 
Antwerp -  - Foot 946 


Dt | 
- Rhinland, or Leyden - Foot 103 


Paris Foot, by Dr.Bernard - - - 1055 | 
Old Roman Foot 970 


00 


2 2 
I 8 
0 3 
0 2 
0 755 
1 4 
7 Lorrain Foot 958 O 11 4 
Mliechlin n Foot 919 o 11 ©. 
' Middleburg - Foot 991 O 11 9 
Straſbourg Foot 920 o 11 0 
Bremen Foot 964 O 11 6 
Colog | - Foot 954 o 11 4 
|. - Francfort on the Mayn Foot 948 o 11 4 
(Bod: i: hn 8 1x7. 0 
Toledo Foot 899 o 10 7 
Roman Foot 967 0 11 © 
— eee 7 4 
intua -# - - Foot 1569 1 06 8 
„ % 4s: << BR” 1102-2 0X 9 .. | 
; Dantzick . - Foot 944-0 1. 3 | 
| Copenhagen Foot 965 o 11 6 
Prague - - Foot 1026 1 oo 3 
CCC does 1881 Tm 9 .:- 
Taurin Noos 1062 1 00 7 
The Greek - '- Foot 10% : 00 I 
I 
0 o 


The Paris foot being ſuppoſed to contain 1440 parts; the reſt ]_ 


will be as follow: 

Paris Foot 1440 | 
-"Rhinland - - - - Foot 1300 . - 
Roman - Foot 1320 , | 

London - - Foot 1350 . 

Swediſh un - - Foot 1320 
JJ...“ 
Venetian Foot 15401714 
Conſtantinopolitan- Foot 3120 

Bononia n Foot 16823 

Straſbourg ' - — Foot 12824 

Norimberg - - - Foot 13464 

| Dantzick = - <- Foot 17214 

Hall - - - - Foot 1320 


FooT-Banx, or FooT-STEP, Banguette, in fortification, is 
a ſmall ſtep of earth, on which the ſoldiers ſtand. to fire over 
the parapet. 55 | pL: | 

Foor of the Foreft *, Pes foreſtæ, in our antient cuſtoms, con- 
' tained 18 inches, or 14 of the common feet. | 


* Notandum eft, quod pes foreſtæ ufitatus tempore Ric. Oyſell, in | 


arrentatione vaſlorum, fadtus eft, fignatus & ſeulptus in pa- 
riete cancellæ ecclefig de Edwynſtone, & in ecclefia Beate 
Marie de Nottingham: Et difus pes continet in longitudine acto- 
= pollices, &c. Ex Regiſt. Abb. de Novo Loco in Com. 
ott. | | x ; 


FoRAMEN Lacerum, ſee DUR a Mater. 
| FORAMEN of the membrana tympani, is a perſoratio 


| a palato to the drum. | 


| FORAMEN Ovale, or FORAMEN Botalli, an oval a 


| Differt. Med. Phy/. de Stup. Of. Coal. 
| foramen ovale open in adults. Anat. Append. fig. 3. 


T OR 
At che bottom of che angle of the ſaid piece of brafs is « 1 
hole, wherein is faſtened a line with a plumbet my 2 


on a perpendicular line drawn on the tongue, ſn 


any thing the inſtrument is applied to, be level or ot ber 


Casr, 


. perforations, in divers parts of the body; as the 


n in the 
3 Which 
e meatuz 


membrane of the tympanum, or drum in the ear 
| admits of the paſſage of wind, ſmoke, &c. from th 


| This paſſage is very ſmall, and runs obliquely from the tym 
num through the upper part of its membrane, near the 9 
of the malleus. The exiſtence of this perforation i; moi 
evident, when ulcers affect the palate, by the epreſy of wind 
upon the patient's topping his noſe and mouth, and forc;ns 
the wind by the ears, than by any anatomical inſpe&ion: ® 
ertu 
paſſage through the heart of a+foetus, which cloka N 
birth. See Tab. Anat. Splanch. fig. 12. lit. g. c 
It ariſes above the coronary vein, near the right auricle; and 
aſſes directly into the left auricle of the heart. 
he foramen ovale is one of the temporary parts of the ſœtus 
wherein it differs from an adult. Ir ſerves for the circulating 
of the blood in the foetus, till ſuch time as the infant 
breathes, and the lungs are opened. 
Its uſe, was firſt 2 deſeribed by Leon, Botallus of Ag; 
in Piedmont, in the year 1562. who, tracing the courſe an; 
paſſage of the blood, aſſerted the foramen ovale to be that 
opening. whereby the blood in fœtus's was conveyed fro: 
the right ventricle to the left. 8 
The modern anatomiſts ſtand to the diſcovery; and the fi 
_ ramen ovale is now generally allowed a part neceſſary in the 
ſyſtem of the circulation of the blood in the ſcetus, 
At the aperture of the foramen, there is a kind of floating 
membrane, which looks like a valve; but it has nothing of thy 
office thereof: it does not hinder the blood from paſling fron 
either auricle to the other. All it ſerves for, according u 
Mr. Winſlow, is, to cloſe the foramen after the birth, 
It has generally been thought, that the foramen ovale may 
ſometimes remain open, even in adults: and, in effect, d 
vers authors furniſh us with inſtances thereof. 
Dr. Connor aſſures us, he found it but half cloſed in a girl 
of four or five years old; and in another girl, which he open 
ed at Oxford, there was room left to thruſt a tent throug 


* 


IThbe accurate Mr. Cowper adds, that he has often foundth 
And the Paris anatomiſts obſerve, that in a ſea - calf the forum 
ovale is always open; by which means it is enabled to ſtay i 
long under water, : | 
Somewhat of this, too, is ſuppoſed to have been the caſe 
the extraordinary recoveries of divers perſons drowned, hang 
ed, &c. See DROWNING. A Fa, | ; 
But Mr. Cheſelden ventures to ſet aſide all theſe authorites 
and contends, that the foramen ovale is neither open in an 
adult land*animals, nor in amphibious creatures. | 
When he firſt applied himſelf to diſſection, he tells us, 
had no diſtruſt of the frequent accounts in authors of the f 
ramen being open; but he afterwards found, that he himſe 
| often miſtook the oſtium of the coronary veins for the fe 
ramen ; and the like he imagines other authors to have dont 
who aſſert, that it is always open in amphibious animal 
for that, upon a diligent inquiry into theſe animals, be coll 
never find it open in any of them. 
Neither does he think that ſufficient to enable thoſe creature 
to live under water, as the foetus does in utero; unleſs th 


* 


Foor-Gzlp was an antient amerciament, for not cutting out 


their running after the king's deer. 
Foor GvuaRDs, ſee the article Guarps. | 
Foor Husks, among gardeners, are the ſhott heads out of 
- which flowers grow. ny” | | 
Foor Lever, an inftrument, which ſerves to do the office both 
of a level, a ſquare, and a foot rule. bee 
The foot level, repreſented Tab. Surveying, fig. 22. conſiſts of 
two branches, about an inch broad; opening and ſhutting 
| * a two · foot rule. e 8 g 
Theſe branches are hollowed half way up the fide of each, to 
receive a kind of tongue, or thin piece of braſs, which is faſten- 
ed to one of them, by means whereof the branches may be fhut 
dlioſe together. The uſe of this tongue is ſuch, that when the 
end of it is placed in the branch it is not faſtened to, where 
there is a pin that holds it, the two branches will ſtand at right 
angles: to the head of the inſtrument is likewiſe added a ſquare 
piece of braſs; by means whereof it does the office of a ſquare. 


* 


ductus arterioſus were open alſo. Cheſel. Ab. Der. Phy 

n. e. . | | 

FORCE, vis, or power, in mechanics, philoſophy, &. 
Vis, and PowER. 


Accelerating Foxck. f ACCELERATION. 
Attrattive FORCE. | | ATTRACTION. 

Central FoRcE. CENTRAL. 

Centrifugal FORCE. | CEenTRIFUGAL-» 
Centripetal Fokcs, | « *| CENTRIPETAL-: 
Force of Coheſion. CoHEsIoN. 

Contratiile FORCE. ConTRACTILE- = 
Elaftic Force. 8 | ELasTic, and ELAST 
Electrical Force. [_ ELECTRICITY. 
Force of Gravity. GRAVITY» 

Force of the Heart. | HEART. 

'Force of Inactivity. {Vis Inertiæ. 

| Repelling Fog CE. ReevuLSION. | 

| Reeling Force. * I RESISTANCE» 

| Retarding FORCE, | RETARDATION» 
Force of Wind. . AWainn, Oe. Forc 


7 


| 


CIT 


okc 


Force, in common law, ſignifies an offence, by which vio- 
Jence is uſed either to perſons, or things, 
Farce is either ſimple, or compound. - 


' Mixed, or compound FoRCE is violence committed with ſome 


fact, which of itſelf alone were criminal: as if any man dy 


hirce enter into another man's poſſeſſion, and there kill a man, 


or raviſh a woman, Cc. GET # 
Simple FORCE is that which has no other crime adjoined to It : as 
it one, by force, enter into another man's poſſeflion, with- 
out 9 an other unlawful act. | | 
Force is alſo divided into true force, and force after a fort. 
There are other branches; as forcible entries, forcible de- 
taining, or holding; unlawful aſſembly, routs, riots, re- 
bellions, Oc. See ForciBLE Entry, &c. 
Freſh FokCE. See the article FRESH. 


fokcE, in grammar, and ſome other arts, is applied to a 


thing whic ſtands in lieu of, or has the ſame effect as another. 


In our language, the / between two vowels has the en, or 


power of a 2, and is ſometimes put for a z: as in horiſon, 
baptiſings Se. 


In Hebrew, the Dageſh; and in Arabic, the Teſdid; have | 


the force of a letter ſuppreſſed. An unit before a cy- 
her, has the force of ten. | | 

FORCEPS *, a chirurgeon's inſtrument, wherewith dead 
and corrupt parts are ſeized, cut, or pulled off, &c. As 
alſo foreign bodies extracted out of wounds, &c, 


The word literally denotes a pair of tongs. 


They are of divers forms, long, crooked, with teeth, with 
beaks, half-mooned, &c. | 8 
FORCIBLE Entry, a violent, actual entry into houſes, or 
lands, &c. weaponed ; whether violence or hurt be offered 
any perſon therein, or not. ; 
Foxc1BLE holding, or detaining, a with-holding by violence, 
and with a ſtrong hand, of the poſſeſſion of land, &c. where- 
by he who has a lawful right of entry is barred or hindered. 
FORDICIDIA *, in antiquity, a religious feaſt among the 
Romans, held on the fifteenth of April: thus called from 
the Latin forda, a cow big with calf, and cædo, I ſlay, or 
facrifice ; by reaſon ſuch cows were herein ſacrificed to the 
goddeſs Tellus, or the earth. h | 
* Forda, a cow with calf, is formed, according to Ovid, from 
fero, I bear; or rather, as Scaliger and Salmaſius imagine, 
from the Greek popes, pcgpecel S, the ſame. 


Varro writes, that there were ſeveral of theſe cows ſacri · 


ficed in the Curiæ. And Livy and Halicarnaſſeus relate, 
that there was one in each Curia; ſo that there were thirty 
in all; which is confirmed by Ovid. Faſter. l. iv. ver. 631. 
The fordicidia were firſt inſtituted by Numa, on occaſion 
of a general barrenneſs among the cattle : Ovid gives a par- 
ticular deſcription of the 2 in the paſſage above 
quoted: he adds, that part of theſe cows were ſacrificed in 
the temple of Jupiter; that is, in the capitol. | 
FORE-CASTLE of a ſhip, is that part where the fore- maſt 
ſtands. See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. lit. BC, n. 23. | 
It is divided from the reſt of the floor by a bulk-head : 
- that part of the fore-ca/tle which is aloft, and not in the 
hold, is called the prow. re, 
FORECLOSED, in our antient law books, ſignifies barred, 
ſhut out, or excluded for ever: as, when the equity of re- 
demption on mortgages is barred. 
FOREFOOT, in the ſea-language, is when one veſſel fails, 


or lies acroſs another's Way. | 


As if two ſhips being under fail, and in ken of one another; 


one of them lies in a courſe with her ſtern ſo much a- 
weather of the other, that if both hold on, the windward 
ſhip wil! run a-head of the other. Such ſhip is faid to 
lie with the other's forefoot. | | 


Though, as ſoon as ſhe has paſſed, they ſay, ſhe is gone out 


a-head. | 


FOREIGN *, ſomething extraneous, or that comes from 
abroad. 


* The word is formed of the Latin fares, doors ; or foris, out 
of doors; or forum, market, &c, | 
Foreign miniſter, foreign prince, foreign goods, c. are 
thoſe belonging to other nations. See MinisTER, c. 
Foreign to the purpoſe, lignifies a thing remote or impertinent. 


atter is foreign to the idea of ſpace, i. e. it is not inherent 


therein, but adventitious thereto. 
Poreign plants are particularly called exotics. —Poreign foſſils, 
ſee Fos$1L.— Foreign motion, ſee MoTion.— Foreign Can- 
nons, ſee CANNON, © | : 


ſome univerſities they give the appellation foreign dactors, 
Gores foren ſes, to ſuch as do not reſide in the place, or 
the univerſity ; but take degrees to go and live elſewhere, 


and in other countries. 


FOR 


notes, that St. Ambroſe uſes the word foren/is for exterivt, 
OREIGN, or FORAINE Traitte, is a duty belonging to the 
king of France, of one-twentieth of the value of all goods 
imported, or exported out of the kingdom. 
Fort1cn, is uſed, in law, in ſeveral ſenſes, and joined with di- 
vers ſubſtantives.— Thus, jy, | 
Fore16N Anſwer, is ſuch an anſwer, as is not ttiable in the 
county where it is made. | 
Fox EICON Attachment, is an attachment of foreigners goods 
found within a liberty, or city, in the hands of a third 
perſon, for the fatisf. tion of ſome citizen, to whom the 
foreigner oweth money. © ER 
Fox EICH Matter, in law, is matter triable in another county; 
or matter done in another county. | 1 
Fox ION Oppeſer, or Appoſer, is an officer in the exchequer, 
to whom all ſheriffs or bailiffs do repair to be appoſed by 
him of their green wax, after they are appoſed of their. ſums 
out of the Pipe-office ; and who from thence draws down. a 
od upon one of them to the clerk of the pipe. 
His buſineſs is, to examine the ſheriff's eſtreats with the 
record, to aſk the ſheriff, what he ſays to every particular 
ſum therein. | | 
Foreicn Plea, is a refuſal of the judge as incompetent; be- 
cauſe the matter in hand was not within his precinct. 
Fore6N Service, is ſuch ſervice whereby a mean lord hold- 
eth of another, without the compaſs of his own fee: or, 
that which a tenant performeth, either to his own lord, ot 
to the lord paramount, out of his own fee. | 
F OREJUDGED the Court, is when an officer of any court. 
is baniſhed, or expelled the ſame, for ſome offence; or for 
not appearing to an action by bill filed 2gainſt him: in which 
latter caſe, he is not to be admitted to officiate, till he ap- 
ear to the bill. Anno 2 Hen. IV. c. 8. „ 
e ſhall loſe his office, and be forejudged the court, Cc. 
Porejudicare, interdum ęſt male judicare. Spel. | 
FOREJUDGER, in law, ſignifies a judgment, whereby a 
man is deprived, or put by the thing in queſtion. _ 
FORE-KNIGHT, in the ſea-l-nguage, a piece of wood, 
carved in figure of a man's head, and faſt bolted to the 
| beams upon the ſecond deck. | : | 
FORELAND, or Forexess, in navigation, a point of land 
jutting out into the ſea. 
FoRELAND, in fortification, is a ſmall ſpace of ground be- 
- tween the wall of a place, and the moat; called alſo berme, 
and Iiziere. 


FORELOCKS, in a ſhip, are little flat wedges, like pieces 
out of the holes. 


the reſt of the cry, meets chace, and goes away with it. 

FORELORN Hape, in an army, Enfans perdus. See Ex- 
FANS Perdus. 8 | 

FORE-MAST of a ſhip, is a round large piece of timber, 

ſeated in her fore-part, on which is borne the fore-ſail, and 

foretop-ſail yard (See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. n. 81.) | 

Its length is uſually 4 of the main-maſt. 

| FORENSIC Service, ſee the article SzRvIcE. 

FORENSIS Toga, ſee the article Toca. | 

FORE-SAIL, the ſail of the fore-maſt. See 8A1L. 

FORESCHOKE, Derelictum, antiently ſignified as much as 
for ſal en in modern language. yy 

It is eſpecially uſed in one of our ſtatutes, for land or tene- 
ments ſeized by the lord, for want of ſervices due from the 
tenant; and fo quietly held and poſleſſed beyond the year 
and day. | | 
As if we ſhould ſay, that the tenant, who ſeeing his lands or 

| tenements taken into the lord's hand, and poſieſſed fo long, 
takes not the courſe appointed by law to recover them; does, 
in due preſumption of law, diſavow or forſake all the right he 
has to them.—In which caſe, ſuch lands ſhall be called fore- 

choke, ſays the ſtat. 10 Ed. Il.c. . 

FORESKIN, ſee the article PREPUce. 5 

FOREST“, Szlva, in geography, a great wood; or, a large 
extent of ground, covered with trees. | 


in the Capitulars of Charlemaign, and which itſelf is derived 


of towns. Others derive forefta a feris, q. d. ferefta, quod fit 
tuta flatio ferarum, as being a ſafe ſtation, or abode, for wild 
beaſts. - | 


The Caledonian and Hercynian fore/ts are famous in hiſtory. 
The firſt was a celebrated retreat of the antient Picts and 
Scots: the latter antiently poſſeſſed the greateſt part of Eu- 
rope; particularly Germany, Poland, Hungary, c. In 

| Czſar's time it extended from the borders of Alfatia and 


n the life of St. Paul, biſhop of Verdun, written by an ano- Switzerland to Tranſylvania; and was computed ſixty days 
"ymons author, and publiſhed from a MS, above four hun-] journey long, and nine broad: ſome parts or cantons there- 
fred years old, by Bollandus, we meet with forenſis preibyter, of are ſtill remaning.—The forgſi of Dean in Gloucelter- 


for a prieſt who hyes in another part. The ſame Bollandus | ſhire is famous for the iron works therein. 


"The 


of iron, uſed at the ends of bolts, to keep them from flying 


FORELOIN, among hunters, is when a hound going before 
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The word is formed of the Latin forefa, which firſt occurs 


from the German fort, ſignifying the ſame thing. Spelman 
derives it from the Latin foris re/tat, by reaſon forefts are out 


N in the thickeſt fore/ts ; the gloom and filence whereof natu- 
rally inſpired ſentiments of devotion, and turned mens thoughts 


it cannot be in the hands of any, but the king; becauſe 


8 E of the vert and veniſon; as the juſtices of the 


- FOR 


The antients adored foreſts, and imagined a great part of 
their gods to reſide therein: temples were frequently built 


within themſelves. | | ON 1 
For the like reaſon, the antient Druids made 1 the place 
of their reſidence, and performed their ſacri 
their youth, and gave laws therein. See Dkurps. 

ForxxsT Trees, ſee the articles TREE, and TiMBER. 

Pruning ForEsT Trees, ſee the article PRUNING. 

Tranſplanting of FOREST Trees, ſee TRANSPLANTING. 


Fonksr, in a law ſenſe, is defined a certain territory of | 
woody grounds and fruitful paſtures, privileged for wild be aſts, 


and fowls of foreſt, chace and warren, to reſt and abide in, 
under the ſafe protection of the king, for his princely de- 
light; bounded with untemoveable marks, and meres, either 
known by matter of record, or preſcription ; repleniſhed 
with wild beaſts of venery, or chace, and with great coverts 
of vert for ſuccour of the ſaid beaſts ; ſor preſervation and 
continuance whereof, with the vert and veniſon, there are 
certain peculiar laws, privileges, and officers. . _ | 
The properties and characters of a foreft, are,—Firſt, That 


none elſe hath power to conſtitute ſuch commiſſions as are 
neceſſary to the being of a fore/?, beſide the king; as, par- 
ticularly, that of a juſtice in eyre of the foreft. ; 
And yet the abbot of Whitby had a fore/ by grant of king 
Henry II. and king John; with all officers incident thereto. 
The ſecond rs, lg is the courts belonging thereto, which 
are, the juftice-ſeat, held every three years; the ſwanimote, 


The third charaQeriftic is the officers belonging thereto, for 


foreſt, the warder or keeper, ranger, verderers, foreſters, 
_ agiſtors, regarders, bailiffs, beadles, &c. See each under its 
proper article, JUSTICE of the Foreft, KEEPER. Oc. 
But the moſt eſſential mark of a foreft is the ſwanimote, 
which is no leſs incident thereto, than the court of pye-pow- 
der to a fair. If this fail, it ceaſes to be a forgſt, and com- 
mences a chace. See SWANIMOTE. . 1 
The way of making a foreft is thus: certain commiſſioners, 
appointed under the great ſeal, view the ground intended, and 


ces, inſtructed 


* may take and arreſt a man, if he be taken eith 


held thrice every year; and the attachment, once every forty | 


FOR 


Foreor Law.—The foreft laws are peculiar laws, 
from the common law of England. | 
Before the making of Charta de Fore/ta, offences commiti 

therein were- puniſhed at the pleaſure of the king, 15 8 
ſevereſt manner; and even in the charter there were * : 

grievous articles, which the clemency of later Princes "I 
lince by ſtatute thought fit to alter per A//iſas Porefte. 5 
Vet to this day, in treſpaſſes relating to the fore, volunta; x | 
putabitur pro facto; ſo that if a man be taken hunting a de r 
he may be arreſted, as if he had taken a deer. The "a 

er 

draw, ftable-ſtand, back-bear, or bloody- hand ; ee 
ſtanding that three of theſe be only preſumptions. See Doc. 

DRAW, STABLE-STAND, Cc. | 

FORE-STAFF, an inſtrument uſed at ſea, for taking the 

* of „ oe. 

The fore-/taff}, called alſo croſs-ſtaſt, takes its denominas: 
hd! adde obſerver, roſs turns his face Ty 
the object; in contradiſtinction to the back-ſtaff, where he 
1 is back to the object. ; 

he fore, or croſs-flaff, repreſented in Tab. Navigatio 

14. Wand. of FEA ſquare, graduated ſtaff, A 8. 70 

four croſſes, or vanes, FF, EE, DD, CC, which ſlide therean 

The firſt and ſhorteſt of theſe vanes, FF, is called the ty 

. croſs, or vane, and belongs to that fide of the inſtrument 
whereon the diviſions begin at 3 degrees, and end at o. 
The next longer vane, EE, is called the thirty croſs, belongin 
to that ſide of the ſtaff, wherein the diviſions begin at 10 ge. 
855 and end at 30, called the thirty ſcale. The next vane 

| D, is called the ſixty croſs, and belongs to the ſide where the 
diviſions begin at 20 degrees, and end at 60. The laſt, and 
| longeſt, CC, called the ninety croſs, belongs. to the ſide where. 

on the diviſions begin at 30 degrees, and end at 90. 


different 


is to take the height of the ſun, and ſtars, or the diſtance 
of two ſtars: and the ten, thirty, ſixty, or ninety croſſes 
are to be uſed according as the altitude is greater, or leſſer; 
that is, if the altitude be leſs than ten degrees, the ten croj; 
is to be uſed; if above ten, but leſſer than thirty, the thirty 
croſs to be uſed, &c. kn 
Note, For altitudes greater than ſixty degrees, this inſuu- 
ment is not ſo convenient as a quadrant, or ſemicircle. 
To obſerve an altitude by the FoRE-STAFF.—Apply the fit 


fence it round: this being reported in chancery, the king end of the ſtaff to your eye, and look at the upper - end d of 


cauſes. it to be proclaimed throughout the county where the 
land lies, that it is a forgſt; and is thenceforth to be govern- 
ed by the laws of the fore/? : and prohibits all perſons from 


© hunting therein, without bis leave. 


the croſs of the centre of the ſun, or ſtar, and at the loyer 
end à for the horizon. If you ſee the ſky inſtead of the tori. 
zon, ſlide the croſs a little nearer the eye; and if you ſw 
the ſea, inſtead of the horizon, flide the croſs further from 


New. Foreft in Hampſhire, hiſtory tells us, was made by the | the eye: and thus continue moving, till you ſee exacthy the 


deſtruction of twenty-two pariſh-churches, and all the vil - 
lages, manors, chapels, &c. for the ſpace of thirty miles to- 


gether. Beſide New Foreſt, there are now ſubſiſting ſixty- 
eight 2 in England; thirteen chaces; and more than 
ſeven hundred eighty-one parks. 


Our antient Norman kings were the firſt who incloſed foreſts, 


and ſettled the juriſdiction thereof: their taſte ran mightily. 
that way. In the courſe of a few reigns from the conqueſt, 
no leſs than ſixty- eight forgſis were incloſed ; the ſtricteſt 


laws were made to ſecure them; and the ſevereſt penalties 


inflicted on all treſpaſſers theron. . 

William the Conqueror decreed the eyes of any perſon to 
be 

Ru 
Eadmer adds, that fifty perſons of fortune, being apprehend- 
ed by that laſt prince, for killing his bucks, were forced to 
purge themſelves by the fire of ordeal, c. 5 


Henry I. made no diſtinction between him who killed a man ; 
and him who killed a buck ; and puniſhed thoſe who deſtroyed 


the game, though not in the foref?, either by forfeiture of 
their goods, or loſs of limbs; though Henry II. remitted it | 


for a temporary impriſonment. TO 
Richard I. revived the old diſcipline of gelding and pulling out 
the eyes of thoſe convicted of hunting in the foreft- but he af- 


terwards relaxed a little, and was contented to make ſuch con- | 


victs abjure the realm, or be committed, or pay a fine. 
25 of the FoREsT, fee the article Assis. 
Charter of the FOREST, ſee CHART A de Foreſta. 

Drift of the FokEs r, ſee the article DRIT r. 
Fort of the FoREsrT, ſee the article Foot. 

Keeper of the ForEsT, fee the article Kees. 
Perambulation of the FokkSsT, ſee PERAMBULATION, 
Repoſition of the Fox ks r, ſee REyosITION. 
Wafle of the FoREsT, fee the article WASTE. 
ForesT # Pes, fee the article PEs. | 
ForEsrT is alſo uſed adjectively.— The fore/? cities of the em- 


= are four cities ſituate in the antient Black Foref?, or Sylva 


field, Waldhuſt, Seckinghen, and Lauffembourg. But, now 


| that the bounds of the Black Fyrgſi are contracted, theſe | 


pulled out, who took either a buck, or boar: William | 
= made the ſtealing of a doe a hanging matter: the take- 
ing of a hare was fined at 205. and a coney at 10s. | 


% part of the antient Hercynian Foreſt; viz. Rhin- | 


ſun or ſtar's centre by the top of the croſs b, and the horizan 
by the bottom thereof à. NI | 
| "Then the degrees and minutes cut by the inner edge c of the 

_ croſs upon the ſide of the ſtaff, peculiar to the crols you uſe, 

is the altitude of the ſun or ſtar. : | 
If it be the meridian altitude you want, continue your obſer- 

vation as long as you find the altitude increaſe ; fl moving 
the croſs nearer to the eye. 4 
By ſubtraQting the meridian altitude thus found, from ninety 
degrees, you will have the zenith diſtance. 

To work accurately, an allowance muſt be made for the height 
of the eye above the ſurface of the ſea; viz. for one Engliſ 
foot, I minute; for five foot, 24; for ten foot, 32; for twet- 
ty foot, 5; for forty foot, 7, HGW. 

Theſe minutes ſubtracted from the altitude obſerved, and added 
by the zenith diſtance obſerved, give the true altitude, and 2e- 

nith diſtance. 55 5 

To obſerve the diftance of two lars, or the moon's diſtante fr 

2 far, by the FoRe-sTarF.—Apply the inſtrument to the 
eye; and looking to both ends a and h of the croſs, move it 
nearer, or farther from the eye, till you ſee the two ſtars; the 
one on the one end, and the other on the other end of the 
croſs. Then the degrees and minutes cut by the croſs on the 
ſide proper to the vane in uſe, give the ſtars diſtance. | 

| FORESTAGE, FortsTAGivun, in our antient cuſtoms; a 
obſolete duty, or ſervice, paid by the foreſters to the king: 
In Britany, Lobineau obſerves, the office of foreſters was hel 
by gentlemen of the firſt rank, who for their foręſtage welt 

| obliged to furniſh the lord, when he kept open houſe, with 

cups and ſpoons, _ des, 

FORESTAGE alſo ſeems to have been ufed for a duty, payable 1 

' the king's foreſters. Et ſint quieti de thelonio, & palſügib, © 
de foreftagio, &c. Chart. Edv. I. 

It may likewiſe be taken for a right to uſe the foreſt; d 

taking of reaſonable eſtovers. See EsTOVER. 


 [FORESTAL *, or ForxsTAL, in Domeſday wrote FoRl- 


- $TEL, is an intercepting in the highway; or ſtopping» ® 
even inſulting a paſſenger therein. » 
The word is formed of the Saxon, fore, before; and fa 
ſtation.— In the laws of Hen. I. the ſenſe of the word * 
khus explained: Foreſtal %, ſi guis ex tranſverſo incu! ah 

| wel in viam expect, & aſſaliet ininicum ſuum. FORE 


1 


3 | 


Uſe of the FoRe-STAFF.,—The great uſe of this inſtrument 


FOR 


rOREST ALLER, a - who foreftalls the market, or buys 
upon the road. | 

| 0 TAL LING *, the buying or bargaining for corn, 

po tle, or other merchandize, by the way, before it reaches 

ya market or fair, to be ſold; or by the way, as it comes 

beyond the ſeas, or otherwiſe, toward any city, port, haven, 

* of this realm, with deſign to take advantage thereof, 


and ſell it again at a more advanced and dear rate. 
+ Fleta ſays, it ſignifies ohHructionem viæ, vel impedimentum 
tranfitus & fugæ averiorum. =. - 


FoxEST ALLING is particularly uſed, in Crompton, for ſtopping 
a deer broken out of the foreſt, and preventing its returning 


N home again; or, a lying between him and the foreſt in the 

way he is to return. ES TE 
$ rORESTER, a ſworn officer of the foreſt, appointed by the 
8 king's letters patent to walk the foreſt, and watch the vert 
i and veniſon 3 as alſo to attach and preſent all treſpaſſes againſt 
toth, within his bailiwick or walk, to the foreſt-courts, to be 
H unihed according to their offences. ; 


Though the letters patent of a foręſter be ordinarily only grant- 

ed quamdiu bene ſe geſſerit; yet they are granted to ſome and 
| their heirs, who are hereby called fore/fers in fee. 

& William Temple relates, that the Franks having ſubdued 


; Al Gaul, their princes reduced Flanders into a kind of govern- | 
7s ment, and gave the quality of fore/ter, with part of the pro- 


vince, to the braveſt of their captains. 
This quality of lord fore/ter held till the time of Charlemaign, 


4 or, according to others, of Charles the Bald, in whoſe time 
-— Flanders being erected into a county, the title of fore/fer was 
195 changed into that of count. 

FORE-TOP-MAST is half the length of the fore-maſt. (See 
mY Tab, Ship. fig. 1. 11. 102.) and the fore-top-gallant-maſt half 
"| the length of the fore- top-maſt. | | 
for: FORFEITURE * originally ſignifies a tranſgreſſion or offence 
oy zxzinſt-ſome penal law. = | PEERS © 
but # The word is formed of the baſe Latin Yrigfactura; whence 
| forfaitura, and forfaifura, and the French forfait. Forisfac- 

: tura comes of forisfacere, which, according to Iſidore, ſigni- 
oy | Hes to hurt, or offend, facere contra rationem; and which is 
| not improbably derived of forts, out, and facere, to do, q. d. 
e fat an action out of rule, or contrary to the rules. Borel will have 
10 o forfait derived from the uſing of force or violence. Lobinneu, 
OMe in his gloſſary, will have forsfafa properly ſignify a mulct, 
note or amend, not a forfeit ; which latter he derives from the baſe 
« ſee Briton forfed, a penalty. | 
r from | 85 
Uõ the But with us, it is now more frequently uſed for the effect of 
orizon ſuch tranſgreſſion, or the loſing ſome right, privilege, eſtate, 
honour, office, or effects, in conſequence thereof, than for 
of the the tranſgreſſion itſelf. As forfeiture of eſcheats, forfeiture of 
ou uſe, goods, &. A fee becomes vacant by the forfeiture or rebel- | 
| lion of the vaſſal. : 
obſer (Goods a args and goods confiſcated, differ : thoſe which 
moving have a known owner, who has committed ſome offence, where- 
by he loſes his goods, are ſaid to be forfeited. Thoſe which 
\ ninety an offender diſavows, as not his own, and which are not claim- 
ed by any other, are ſaid to be confiſcated, Stat. 25 Edv. III. 
e height Add, that forfeiture, or forfet is more general ; and confiſ- 
Engl cation more particular, being principally uſed for ſuch as for- 
or twen- . eit only to the king's exchequer. | 
| ul Fokrz1TURE, plena ee called alſo plena wita, is | 
nd added a forfeiture of life and member, and all elſe that a man has. 
and 2c REEITURE of marriage, forisfactura maritagii, a Writ, 
N which formerly lay againſt him, who, holding by knight's ſer- 
nce fron "Ice, and being under age, and unmarried, refuſed her whom 
it to te dhe lord offered him, without his diſparagement, and married 
move it mother. | h | 
tarsz the Tug EX, in ſurgery, a pair of ſciſſars wherewith things may 
nd of the e Cut, 
Cs on the i The word is ſometimes alſo uſed for pincers, nippers, or pli- 
By 5; and is often confounded with forceps. Blanchard, and 
toms 3 in = mn Quincy, deſcribes a forfex as an inſtrument to draw 
he king; eeth withal. . 5 | 
8 was bl ORGE properly ſignifies a little furnace, wherein ſmiths, and 
Page weſt her artificers in iron and ſteel, &c. heat their metals red- 


ot, in order to ſoften and render them more malleable and 
manageable on the anvil, &c. | 

a lay, a farrier's forge, ſilverſmith's forge, cutler's forge, 
Ckſmith's forge, &c. —The forge uſed by the ſeveral opera- 
tors in iron is ve 
lackſmith, to which all the reſt are reducible. | 

© hearth, or fire-place, is a maſs of brick, about two feet 
x inches high: the back of the forge is built upright to the 
Celing, and is incloſed over the fire-place with a hovel, which 


eads into a chi De e Tit 
back of e e eee ee eee en, 


payable 
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[eſt ; ora 


te FoRt- 
pping ® 


and fa forge, againſt the fire- place, is a thick iron plate, 
he word ö Uh a taper pipe fixed therein, about five inches long, called 
5 incurrdl © tewel, into which the noſe or pipe of the bellows is re- 
a *ed : the uſe of this plate and tewel 1s, to preſerve the 
FORE? of the bellows, and the back of the hearth from being 


64. CyHanes. 


ry ſimple; we ſhall inſtance in that of the 


3 L Right before the back, at about two feet diſtance, Sj 
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FOR 
the trough, filled with water, to wet the coals with, and 
thereby increaſe their force, as alſo to quench the iron in. 
Behind the back of the forge is placed the bellows, one of 
whoſe boards is fixed ſo, that it moves not, either upward or 
downward ; and to the other is fitted a rope, chain, or even a 
rod, which riſing perpendicularly, is fixed to a croſs piece, 
called the rocker ; which, moving on a kind of fulcrum near 
the middle, ſerves as a handle. 
By drawing down this handle, the moveable board of the bel- 
lows riſes, and, by a conſiderable weight atop of its upper 
ſide, it finks down again, and, by this alternate agitation, 
| performs the neceſſary motions of a pair of bellows. See 
BELLOwWsS. | 
Braziers and copperſmiths forge differs but little from that al- 
ready deſcribed ; only that it is much leſs, and that nothing is 
burnt in it but charcoal, the metals uſed by theſe operators 
not working well with pit- coal. 


FoRGE is allo uſed for a large furnace, wherein iron ore, taken 
out of the mine, is melted down. | 

But this is not ſo properly called a forge as a furnace. | 
FoRGE is more properly uſed for another kind of furnace, where- 

in the iron ore, melted down and ſeparated in a former fur- 
nace, and there caſt into ſows and pigs, is heated, and fuſed 
over again, and beaten afterwards with large hammers ; and 
thus rendered more ſoft, pure, ductile, and fit for uſe. 


ſively paſtes through, before it comes to the ſmith. 
The firſt is called the finary, where the pigs are worked into 
groſs iron, and prepared for the ſecond, which is called the 
chafery,* where it is further wrought into bars fit for uſe. | 
FoRGE Mills. See the article MiLL. | 
FORGER of fal/e deeds 1 either him that fraudulently 
makes and publiſhes falſe writings, to the prejudice of any 
man's right, or elſe the writ that lies againſt him who com- 
mits this offence. | | 
Fitz. Nat. Br. fol. 69. b. 8 that a writ of deceit lies againſt 
him, who commits this offence; and the penalty of it is de- 
clared in the ſtat. 5 Eliz. cap. 14. 785 


FORGING, in the mechanic arts, the act of beating or ham- 


mering iron on an anvil, after having firſt made it red-hot in 
the forge, in order to extend it into various forms, and faſhion 
it into works. . 
Iron is hammered and forged two ways; either by the force of 
the hand, in which there are uſually ſeveral perſons employed, 
one of them turning the iron, and hammering likewiſe, and 
the reſt only hammering. | | 
Or, it is done by the force of a water-mill, which raiſes and 
works ſeveral huge hammers, beyond the force of man, under 
the ſtrokes whereof the workmen preſent large lumps or pieces 
of iron, which are ſuſtained, at one end, by the anvils, and, 
- the other, by iron-chains faſtened to the cieling , of the 
_ forge, 3 
This laſt way of forging is only uſed in the largeſt works, as 
anchors for ſhips: Sc. which uſually weigh ſeveral thouſand 
pounds. For the lighter works, a ſingle man ſuffices to hold, 


other. —Each purpoſe the work is deſigned for, requires its 

proper heat.— If it be too cold, it will not feel the weight of 

the hammer, as the ſmiths call it (z. e. it will not ſtretch or 

give way); and, if it be too hot, it will red-ſear, i. e. it will 
reak or crackle under the hammer, 

The ſeveral heats the ſmiths give their irons are, 10, A blood- 


red heat. 2®, A white-flame heat. 30, A ſparkling or weld- 
ing heat. | 


FORKED Heads, among hunters, thoſe horns of deer which 


bear ou croches on the top; or which have their croches 
doubled. 1 

'FORLET Land, ſuch land in the biſhoprick of Hereford, as 
was granted or leaſed, dum epiſcopus in epiſcopatu ſteterit, that 
the ſucceſſor might have it for his preſent income. 
But now that cuſtom is diſuſed, and the ſame lands are granted, 
as others, by leaſe ; 
field's Survey, fol. 56. | 


FORM, Forma, in phyfics, denotes the manner of being pe- 


culiar to each body; or that which conſtitutes it ſuch a parti- 


cular body, and diſtinguiſhes it from every other. 
The philoſophers generally allow two principles of bodies : 
matter, as the common baſis, or ſubſtratum of all; and form, 


as that which ſpecifies and diſtinguiſhes each; and which, 


added to a quantity of common matter, determines or deno- 
minates it this, or that; wood, or fire, or aſhes, &c. | 
Ariſtotle calls form xoy05 Ins voc, the reaſon or manner 

of the eſſence or being of a thing: but as «9:2 denotes ſub» 
ſtance, as well as eſſence, a mighty controverſy has ariſen in 
the ſchools, in which ſenſe the word is here to be uſed ; and 
whether forms are to be accounted ſubſtantial, or only eſſen- 


tial; i. e. whether the forms of bodies be real ſubſtances, . 


and have an exiſtence diſtinct from that of matter, or not. 
It is certain, the moſt antient philoſophers never dreamt of 
making form a ſubſtance. Parmenides, and after him Te- 
leſius, expreſly aſſert all om things to conſiſt of one _ 
| 4 8 ( 


Of theſe forges there are two kinds, which the iron ſucceſ- 


heat, and turn, with one hand, while he ſtrikes with the 
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yet they ſtill retain the name. Butter- 
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FOR 


the ſame kind of ſubſtance, and only to differ in accidents, 
And though Empedocles allowed of a ſubſtantial form in mixt 
bodies; yet he denied it in the elements, and only held an 
eſſential one. | a 
Galen allowed of nothing in matter more than the temperature 
of the primary elements; in which he was ſeconded by Alex. 
Aphrodiſæus, Philoponus, and others. 
Bubſtantial forms ſeem to have been firſt broached by the fol- 
lowers of Ariſtotle, who thought matter, under different modes 
or modifications, not ſufficient to conſtitute different bodies; 
but that ſomething ſubſtantial was neceſſary to ſet them at 
a greater diftance : and thus introduced ſubſtantial forms, on | 
- the footing of ſouls, which ſpecity and diſtinguiſh animals. 
The conſiderations which the Peripatetics principally inſiſt on, | 
in confirmation of this doctrine, are: 19, That, without ſub- 
ſtantial forms; all natural things would be of the ſame ſpecies, 
nature, and eſſence; which is ſuppoſed an abſurdity, 
2*, That every thing has its peculiar power, motion, and ope- 
ration; as the magnet, e. gr. has that of attracting iron; but 
that this power does not flow from the matter of the body, 
Which is only paſſive; nor from the accidents : and therefore 
that it muſt ariſe from a ſubſtantial form. | | 
3, That, without ſubſtantial forms, there would be no gene- 
ration; for a production of accidents is only an alteration, . 
4*, That, without ſuch form, the nature of a man and of a 
lion would not differ. ; | 
What contributed much to their error, was the circumſtances 
of life and death: for obſerving, that, as ſoon as the ſou] was 
- departed out of a man, all motion, reſpiration, nutrition, &c. 
immediately ceaſed; they concluded, that all thoſe functions 


_— 


depended on the foul ; and conſequently that the ſoul was the | 


form of the animal body, or that which conſtituted it ſuch : 
tat the ſoul was a ſubſtance, independent of matter, nobody 
doubted ; and hence the forms of other bodies were concluded 
equally ſubſtantial. ; | 
But to this it is anſwered, that though the ſoul be that by which 
a man is man, and conſequently is the form of the human body, 
as human; yet it does not follow, that it is properly the form 
of this body of ours, as it is a body; nor of the ſeveral parts 
thereof, conſidered as diſtin from each other. 


For thoſe ſeveral parts have their proper forms ſo cloſely con- | 
"nected with their matter, that it remains inſeparable therefrom, | 


long after the ſoul has quitted the body : thus, fleſh has the form 

_ of fleſh; bone of bone, &c. long after the ſoul is removed, as 

well as before. 3 | 3 

The truth is, the body does not become incapable of perform - 
ing its accuſtomed functions, by reaſon the ſoul has deſerted 
it; but the ſoul takes its leave, by reaſon the body is not in a 
condition to perform its functions. | = 

e antient and modern corpuſcular philoſophers, therefore, 

with the Carteſians, exclude the notion of ſubſtantial forms; 

and ſhew, by many arguments, that the form is only the mo- 
dus or manner of the body it is inherent in. 

And as there are only three primary modes of matter, viz. 
figure, reſt, and motion, with two others ariſing therefrom, 
viz. magnitude, and ſituation, the # tofu of all bodies they 
hold to conſiſt therein; and ſuppoſe the variations theſe modes 
are capable of, ſufficient to preſent all the variety obſervable 

in bodies. See More. © 5 | 

Many varieties we actually ſee. reſult from changes in theſe 

modes, which may very well paſs for differences of form: 

- thus, an I only differs from a needle in magnitude; a globe 

from a cube in figure: and tranſparent glaſs, being pulverized, 

will refle& the light, and appear white ; and yet all the altera- 
tion conſiſts in the order and arrangement of the parts : when 
wheat is ground into flour, all the change conſiſts in a ſepara- 
tion of the contiguous parts; and when the flour is baked into 
bread, what is it but the ſame particles aſſociated again in an- 
other manner? By agitating water, a froth is formed ; if the 
agitation be increaſed, the particles will exhale, and form 


clouds; which being congregated again, return in dew, ſnow, | 


hail, or rain: and the fame water, by the acceſſion of cold, 
. 1 have been formed into ice. So many different bodies, 
endued with different qualities, and which the Peripatetics 
themſelves allow ſpecifically different, ariſe from one and the 
ſame body, by mere motion and reſt! „ 
The philoſophy of ſubſtantial forms, its riſe, uſe, and extent, 
are ſet in an excellent light by Fa. Malebranche. 
The way of thinking, that firſt introduced it, is this: every 
thing J perceive in taſting, ſeeing, and handling this honey 
and ſalt, is in the honey and ſalt; but it is certain, that the 
things I perceive in the honey, e. gr. the colour, taſte, c. 
differ eſſentially from thoſe I perceive in the ſalt; conſequently 
there is an eſſential difference between the two. 
Hence it follows, that they are groſly deceived, who take all 
the differences between thoſe bole to conſiſt in the different 


configurations of the component parts; ſince the different figure | 


is not at all eſſential to the different bodies : for, change the 


figure of the parts of the honey how you will, and even give | 


them thoſe of the parts of ſalt, yet it is honey till. 
There muſt, therefore, be ſome ſubſtance 


— Py 


ed to the com- | 


contributed thereto 


FOR 


mon matter of all bodies, to make them eſſent'a1 
And thus are ſubſtantial forms hooked in; thoſe 
| ſtances, which perform every thing that we ſee in 

Since then, in every na body, there are two 


J different 
fertile ſub 
al nature, 
ſubſtances 
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the one common to honey, ſalt, and all other bodies. fol 
other, that which makes the honey, honey; the a . b = 12 
all other bodies what they are; it follows, that the fuſt. * LOGISM. 
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matter, having no contrary, but being indifferent to a1} ; 
muſt remain without force and action, as hay form 
to Uni itſelf, being no cc 
But, for the others, viz. the ſubſtantial forms, 
ceflity of their being accompanied and inveſted with fa FE 
and qualities, for their defence and ſubſiſtence, Thy l. 
be always on their guard, for fear of being ſurpriſed : 'E 0 
in poſſeſſion of a thing, which they are to hold againſt n * 
rous pretenders; and therefore they muſt be — 
work to fortify themſelves, and extend their dominion 4 
the neighbouring matters, and puſh their conqueſts a; Ng 
they can: were they to remain unactive, and Unprepare, 
other forms would lay hold of them, and baniſh any 4 
them for ever. To guard againſt this, they keep yy 
watch, and entertain mortal enmities and antipathies * 
thoſe other forms, which only wait to deſtroy them, 95 
If now it happen, that one form ſeize the matter or rece tac 
of another, that the farm of a carcaſe, for inſtance eie 10 
body of a dog, it is not enough that this new form mil | 
the former ; but its hatred muſt be further gratified with n a 
deſtruction of all the qualities, that took its enemy's part Y 
'The hair of the carcaſe, then, muſt be turned White h 
creation of a new colour : its blood muſt become red but | 
ſuch a red, as is not to be ſuſpected in the intereſt of the = 
my; and the whole body to be inveſted with qualities, truſty ti 
their new maſter, whom they are to defend with all the 4 
the qualities of a carcaſe can have, till ſuch time as, Vein 
overpowered, this form gives way too, in its turn, to the far 
of maggots, worms, &c. 
But, as nothing can be in perpetual war, but every thing he 
its place of reſt, it follows, that even the fire muſt likewiſe hase 
its centre, whither its natural levity always prompts it, that it 
may remain at reſt, ceaſe to burn, and even quit its heat 
which it only maintains here below for its defence. 
Theſe may ſerve as a taſte of the conſequences drawn from 
that important principle, ſub/tantial forms; which is infinite! 
fertile, and furniſhes every philoſopher with all ſorts of folu 
tions, according to his ability, addreſs, inclination, Cc. 
Forms are uſually diſtinguiſhed into eſſential and accidental, 
Eſſential Fokms. Though the five modes above-mentioned, 
generally taken, be adventitious; yet, to this or that body, 
e. gr. to fire, or water, they are eſſential : thus, it is accidents 
to iron to have this or that magnitude, figure, or ſituation 
ſince it might exiſt in different ones; yet, to a knife, or ham- 
mer, the figure, magnitude, and poſition of parts, which con 
ſtitute it a hammer, or knife, are eſſential ; and they cannot 
exiſt, or be conceived, without them. 26 
| Hence it is inferred, that, though there be no ſub/antial, the 
are eſſential forms, whereby the ſeveral ſpecies of bodies becom 
each what they are, and are diſtinguiſhed from all others, 
Accidental Forms are thoſe really inherent in bodies, but in ſuch 
manner as that the body may exiſt in all its perfection with- 
out them.—Such is whiteneſs in a wall; heat in water; a f- 
2 of a man in wax, c. | 
etaphyſical Foxx is nothing elſe but ſpecific difference; as me- 
taphyſical matter is nothing elſe but the genus. —Thus, rat's 
nal is the metaphyſical form of man. 
Forms, again, are diſtinguiſhed into imple and compound. 
Simple FORMS are thoſe of ſimple bodies, i. #. of ſuch as have 
but few properties. | Es 
Compound Fokus are thoſe of more compound bodies; or of ſuch 
as have more properties. | | 
Thus, e. gr. if the form of a hard body be compared with the 
form of wood, the former may be accounted /imple, and the 
latter complex; inaſmuch as a hard body, conſidered only as 
hard, has fewer properties than wood. —Abſolutely ſpeaking» 
however, ſimple forms are thoſe of the elements; and com- 
| und, tboſe of mixt bodies. gp 
aſtly, ſome diſtinguiſh forms into natural, and artificial. 
Natural Forms are thoſe inherent in bodies, without any thing 
on the part of man. Such is the form? 
marble. | | | | * 
Artificial Fox us are thoſe ariſing from human induſtry. Such 1 
that of a ſtatue—But this diſtinction is uſeleſs, and does * 
imply any intrinſic difference in the forms themſelves. 4 
ForM of Corporeity, according to Avicenna, and the Scotii, 
is that which conſtitutes body in the generical efle of bodf | 
That there is ſuch a thing, they prove thus : the human 07 
is a natural body, which cannot be placed in the eſſe of * 7 _ 
but by the form of corporeity : for it is either ſo place we, 
this, or by the rational ſoul ; not by the ſoul, ſince that . 
ritual; therefore by the form of corporeity. And the fame {et 
be underſtood of other bodies: but the later philoſophe® 
this aſide as a chimera, 57 
| Hllgilie 
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FT” AI is a juſt diſpoſition, both of the terms, in reſpect 
2 and ſubject ; and of the propoſitions, in reſpect of 


of ' 

ity and quality. a : 
ar Ages ken, -we mean ſuch an one, wherein the con- 
ion follows duly and legitimately from the two premiſes, 
rg being no ferm where there is no concluſion, See SYL- 


18M. = a 
* diſpoſition of the ſeveral terms, being, as it were, ſo 


many ſteps or degrees of a Hyllogiſtic form, is called the figure 
of the Gllogiſm. Me 
The diſpoſition of the premiſes alone, being, as it were, an 
other degree, is called the mode of the ſyllogiſm. | 
u., in theology, denotes one of the eſſential parts of the ſa- 
FF being that which gives them their ſacramental na- 


efficacy. | 8 
yt Conkfts in certain words, which the prieſt pro- 
ounces in adminiſtrin them.—In ſome of the Romiſh ſa- 
craments, the form is deprecative ; in ours it is abſolute, or 
oven i and antient divines held, that the ſacraments con- 
ited of things and words, rebus & verbis. William of Aux- 
ere was the firſt, who, about the beginning of the 13th cen- 
fury, introduced the terms, matter and form, in lieu thereof. 
Fox is alſo uſed, in a moral ſenſe, for a manner of being, or 
doing a thing according to rules. x | . 
This republic has frequently changed its 8 of government; 
chat is, its conſtitution. Pardons generally expreſs a remiſſion 
x abolition of a crime, in what form or manner ſoever it were 
committed. He was admitted 
in form. | 
= * is applied to certain eſtabliſhed rules to be 
ſerved in proceſſes or judiciary proceedings. | 


in which ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to the ground or mat- | 


ter in diſpute, : | | 
[tis a maxim in law, that the form leads or ſways the matter: 
the very contrary maxim ſhould be true. 
Gate FORMAM feof met. J See the article CONTRA. 
Catra FORMAM collationts. þ. | 
Il FORMA. See the article FORMA. 


fox “, in Joinery, &c. is applied to the long ſeats or benches in | 


the choirs of churches, for the prieſts, canons, prebends, re- 
lgious, &c. to fit on. | : 
* Du Cange takes the name to be derived from hence, that the 
backs of theſe ſeats were antiently enriched with figures of 
painting and ſculpture, called in Latin forme & typi—lIn the 


life of St. William of Roſchild, we meet with forma as ſigni: |. 


fying a ſeat for an eccleſiaſtic, or religious, in a choir ; and 
in that of St. Lupicin, we have formula in the ſame ſenſe, In 
tte rule of the monaſtery of St. Cæſarea, the nun, who pre- 
ſides over the choir, is called primiceria, vel formari. | 


du alſo denotes the external appearance or ſurface of a body; | 


or the diſpoſition of its parts, as to length, breadth, and thick- 
neſs ; 


lawhich ſenſe it coincides with figure. 


Foknt is alſo uſed, in the mechanic arts, for a kind of mould, | 


mhereon a thing is faſhioned or wrought. 
duch are the hatters form, the paper-makers form, &c, 


Haters FoM is a large block or piece of wood of a cylindrical | 
feure; the top thereof being rounded, and the bottom quite | 


fat 


Its uſe is, to mould or faſhion the crown of the hat, after the 
matter thereof has been beaten and fulled. 
To form a hat, it is neceſſary the woo, hair, &c. be very hot, 
ju reeking out of the copper. 3 
her. malers FORM is the frame or mould wherein the ſheets are 
ahioned, See Pap ER. | 
ters FoRM is an 2 of letters, words, and lines, 
anged in order, and diſpoſed into pages, by the compoſitor; 
dom which, by means of ink and a preſs, the printed ſheets 
ue drawn. | | | 
very form is incloſed in an iron chaſe, wherein it is firmly 
«ked by a number of pieces of wood, ſome long and narrow, 
ad others in form of wedges. 
ere are two forms required for every ſheet; one for each 
©; and each form conſiſts of more or fewer pages, accord- 
us to the volume of the book. | 
du, in hunting, denotes the ſeat of a hare ; or the place and 
= when and where ſhe ſquats. | | 
RMA Pauperis, or in FORMA Pauperis, is when any per- 
Cauſe of ſuit, but is ſo poor that he cannot diſpend the 
ul charges of ſuing at law, or in equity. | 
alis caſe, upon his making oath that he is not worth 5 /. his 
i being paid, and bringing a certificate from ſome lawyer, 
t he has Juſt cauſe of ſuit, the judge admits him to ſue in 


fon has 


I 5 1 clerk. This cuſtom has its beginning from ſtat. 

| en. C. 1. 4 8 . ; 

MAL, ſomething that regards the form; or that gives the 
er, or form. ; Pt ; 

1 mal cauſe, joining itſelf to the material, produces the 

J, Or compound, : . 1 


octor in form. Put your argu- 
ob- 


ina pauperis; that is, without paying fees to the counſellor, 


The ſchoolmen alſo apply the word to an 
a kind of form, either eſſential or . 
conception. 5 - | 
Thus, we frequently hear the philoſophers talk of the formal 
object of knowlege; and of the formal reaſon of any thing; 
formal unity, &c. : | 
FORMAL Cauſe is defined, by certain philoſophers, to be ſome- 
thing implanted in one parcel of matter, whereby it is diſtin- 
es from all other matter. 
or matter is ſuppoſed common to all bodies; conſequently, 
that they are diſtinguiſhable from one another, does not ariſe 
from their matter, but from the form which is peculiar 
to r : hence, what is produced by ſuch cauſe, is ſaid to be 
ormed, | - 
Hence it follows, that the caſualty of matter and form is not 
the ſame; or that the component power, and the actual com- 
polition, are different ; contrary to the opinion of the genera- 
lity of ſchoolmen, who, maintaining form to be a ſubſtance 


co extended with matter, make it a real component part, as 
much as matter itſelf, 5 


FoRMAL Circle. See the article CIRcLE. 
FoRMAL Notion. See the article NoT1IiOx. | 
FORMAL is alſo uſed in a moral ſenſe, importing poſitive, expreſs, 
and preciſe. | 
Thus we ſay, a formal agreement, a formal text, formal an- 
| ſwer, &c, — Formal evidence. See EviDENCE. 
FORMALITER, FormaLLy, is variouſly uſed in the 
ſchools. | 
Sometimes it is underſtood of the ſ ubject, when a predicate 
is therein on account of ſome form : thus, white, formally 
taken, diffuſes light; g. d. the form inherent in this ſub- 
zee. viz, whiteneſs, is the cauſe why the ſubject diſperſes the 
ight. 1 | | 
F date has alſo place in ſuppoſitions ; a word being for- 
mally ſuppoſed, when it is taken for the thing it was intended 
to ſignify ; as, man is an animal. £ 
FoRMALLY is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe with adequately, and 
totally: thus, a ſyliogiſm formally, i. e. adequately taken, 
requires three propoſitions, 2 | 
Sometimes it is alſo uſed for quidditatively: thus, man, form- 
ally taken, is a reaſonable animal. | - 
FORMALLY is alſo uſed for really, in oppoſition to objectively: 
thus, a thing is ſaid to be formally ſuch, when it is ſuch in the 
proper notion of the thing ſpoken of. | 
FoRMALLY,: again, is uſed in ſpeaking of the manner wherein 
| a thing is contained in another, in oppoſition to virtually, and 
eminently, See VIRTUALLY, and EMINENTLY. 
FORMALITY, the quality of a form, or formula; or that 
; which conſtitutes and denominates them ſuch. 
FormMaLirTy, as defined in the ſchools, is any manner, wherein 
a thing is conceived : or, a manner in any object, importing a 
relation to the underſtanding, whereby it may be diſtinguiſhed 
from another object. | NE | 
Thus, animality and rationality are formalities, —The Scotiſts 
make great uſe of formalities, in oppoſition to the vittualities 
of the Thomiſts. 0 5 
The Scotiſts hold, that the metaphyſical degrees in man are 
ſo many formalitzes, really diſtinct from each other; as man, 
living, animal, &c. And the ſame they hold of the attributes 
of God. The Thomiſts, on the contrary, contend, that they 
are really and intrinſically the ſame. 
FoRMALITIES, 1 


thing which has 


% 


in matters of law, are frequently uſed for the 
formula's themſelves ; or the rules preſcribed for judiciary pro- 
ceedings.—In contracts of ſtrict law, all the formalities muſt 
be ſtrictly obſerved: an omiſſion of the leaſt formality may 
ruin the whole convention. | 
The term is alſo uſed for a certain order, or decorum, to be ob- 
os A | | | 
The compoſition of formalities, decencies, and circumſpec- 
tions, may form a political pedant; but not an ambaſſador, 
who muſt be a gallant man. Wicquefort 
FORMATION, in philoſophy, &c. the a& of forming, fa- 
| ſhioning, or producing, a thing. | : 
The formation of the chick in the egg is admirably explained 
by Malpighi, in an expreſs treatiſe, De formatione pulli in 
. 1 : 
The formation of the foetus, the embryo, in the womb, is a 
| proceſs, of which we have but very dark conceptions. 
he formation of metals is effected in the earth, of fumes or 
vapours raiſed by the ſubterraneous fire, and fixed or condenſed 
as they arrive towards the ſurface of the earth, - 
FORMATION of tones. See the article STONES. 
FoRMATION 0 tails of comets. See COMETS. | 
FORMATRIX, or FokMATRIct. The antient philoſophers 
admitted a virtus, or-facultas formatrix, whereby all bodies 
had their forms given them. | | | 
FORMATUM Pun#um. See the article PuncTUM, | 
FORME, or Formy, in heraldry. A Croſs Faxms, of 
Fermy, is a croſs narrow in the centre, and broad at the ex- 
tremes; ſo called by Leigh and Morgan; though moſt other 


authors call it patee. 


FOR 


FORMED, or FIND Stones, among naturaliſts,” are ſuch 
bodies, as, being either pure ſtone, flint, or ſpar, are found in 


the earth, ſo formed, as that they bear a near reſemblance to 


the external figure of muſcles, cockles, oyſters, or other ſhells, 


or to plants, or animals. _ | Llp: 
Authors have been ney divided as to their origin: the ſeve- 
ral opinions ſee under the articles Fossil, SHELL, Oc. 


_" FoRMED Bachelor. See the article BACHELOR, 
FoRMED, in heraldry, Cc. the ſame with ſeated. 


FORMEDON, in law, a writ which lies for him who has 
right to lands or tenements, by virtue of any entail ariſing 
from the ſtatute of Weſtm. 2. c., 1. 


There are three kinds, viz. 


ferma donationis, or formedon 


| int the deſcender; formedon in the reverter ; and formedon in 
tbe remainder. N 5 8 


” * T4 % ; 


FoRMEDON in the deſcender lies for the recovery of lands, &c, 


o 
*. 


Fitz. Nat. Br. fol. 211, Ec. makes three ſorts of fermeden in | 


given to one and the heirs of his body; or to a man and his 
wife, and the heirs of their two bodies; or to a man and his 
wife, being couſin to the donor, in frank marriage, and after- 
wards alienated by the donee. 

After his deceaſe, his heir ſhall have this writ againſt the te- 


nant or aliene. | 


the deſcender: the firſt is that now expreſled : the ſecond, for 


*the heir of a coparcener that aliens, and dies : the third he | 


calls, inſimul tenuit; which lies for a coparcener, or heir in 


gavel-kind, before artition, * him to whom the other 
|  Coparcener or heir has alienate 3 
FoRMEDoON in the remainder lies, where a man gives land in tail, | 


* 


FoRMEDON' in the reverter lies for 
(whoſe. land is entailed to certain perſons, and their iſſue, | 


and his heirs), againſt him to whom the donee alienates after | 


* 


and is dead. 


the remainder to another in tail; and afterwards the former 


tenant in tail dies without iſſue, and a ſtranger abates ; then 
be in remainder ſhall have this writ. | | 


with condition, for want of ſuch iſſue, to revert to the donor, 


the iſſue extinct to which it was entailed. 


FORMICA *®, in medicine, a ſpecies of tumid, callous wart, 


of a blackiſh colour, and broad baſe ; which appears like the 

ſtingings of ane. | 
* And hence the name formica, which literally denotes an ant : 
for the like reaſon it is denominated by the Greeks, pupuna. 


' FORMING is uſed for the act of giving being or birth to 


? 


* 


- 


any thing: thus, Gon is ſaid to have formed man after his 


own image. Every thing generated is formed of ſomething | 


_ corrupted. . :. 7 2M ö 
The word is alſo ſimply uſed for giving the figure to any thing. 
The potter forms his veſſels as he pleaſes. Geometry teaches 


how to form all kinds of figures. 

It is alſo uſed. for the producing of a thin 
formed of exhalations : the lineaments of 
formed. ; | 


Formixs of a ſiege is the making lines of circumyallation, to 


in form. > 


fertiſy the camp, and diſpoſing things for the attack of a 


They alſo ſay, to'form a ſquadron or battalion ; meaning, to 


range the ſoldiers in Fey a ſquadron, &c. 


they began to form themſelves. 


The term is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of 5 Dag of forces » which, | 


being out of any order of ſquadrons, battahons, &c. do halt, 
range themſelves in order, and put themſelves in à condition 
for the attack. — As ſoon as the enemy obſerved this motion, 


Angle FORMING the flank. See the article ANGLE. | 
FORMING is alſo uſed in 2 in ſpeaking of certain tenſes 


F 


of verbs, which are ma 
letters. 1 | i, | . 
The preſent tenſe is formed from the infinitive. Compound 
and derivative words alſo, and even all that have any etymo- 
logy, are ſaid to be formed. | „ | 
ORMULA, a rule, or model; or certain terms preſcribed and 
decreed by authority, for the form and manner of an act, in- 
ſtrument, proceeding, or the like. 1 
The Roman law was full of formula's: divorces, adoptions, 
ſtipulations, &c. were performed by certain formula's, or in 
certain terms. Cneius Flavius publiſhed a collection of the 


© formuld's of his time; which were well received. —The leaſt 


ſlip or failure in any of the terms of theſe formule rendered 
the whole tranſaction null. — The formula's of Marculphus, 
with M. Bignon's comment, are in great eſteem. 


4 


FoORMUL + to church- hiſtory and theology, denotes a formulary, 


or profeſſion of faith. 


The council of Seleucia was diſſolved by Leonas, the empe- 


. ror's commiſſary, as not able to bring them to ſign the 


formula, 


FORMULA, in medicine, denotes a little form, or preſcription ; 


FORMULARY, a writing, containing the form or formula of | 


ſuch as phyſicians direct in extemporaneous practice: in di- 
ſtinction from the greater forms, which are the officinal me- 
dicines, See PRESCRIPTION. 


an oath, declaration, atteſtation, or abjuration, &c. to be 
made on certain occaſions, | | 


4 


the donor, or his heirs 


: thus, thunder is] 
face began to be | 


4 


4 


4 


e from others, by a change of certain | 


* 
— ” 
Z 
* 
- 
o 

* 


FOR 
There are alſo formularies of devotion, of pravers g. 
| Sd are formularies of the public ſervice *g N wu c. Litur- 
F n or FoRNICALIA, urches. 
the antient Romans, in honour of th «mon 
Fornix. : , . e goddeſs F Ornax, or 
It was ſolemnized with ſacrifices, performed before te, 
c c a v ds ore the mouth 
2 on oven, wherein they ried their corn, baked their bread, 
The fornacalia were moveable : the grand cur; 5 
the time of celebration every ye 0 proclaimed 
of March. ATE. tou 5. 88 twelfth of the calende 
They were firſt inſtituted by Numa; and the 
See QUIRINALIA. „ the fornacalia 
FORNICATION, IF#heredom ; the act or crime of jncanet 
nency between ſingle perſons; for, if either of the parti * 
married, it becomes adultery. | * 
St. 'I homas labours much to prove ſimple fornicat; 
to the law of nature. ; Fe ſernicetion contrary 
By the antient law of England, the firſt offence 
niſhed with three months impriſonment: the ſecond was mad 
_ felony, by an act in the time of the late uſurpation. At R y 
ſent, doing public penance is the chief puniſhment. 3 
FoRNICATION is ſometimes uſed as a generical term, includi 
all kinds of offences againſt chaſtity. ing 
Its ſpecies are, 19; Srmple fornication, which is that committed 
with a; proſtitute. '2®, Stuprum, that committed with perſons 
of reputation and ſobriety, 30, That committed with rel. 


herein was pu- 


' ſons, adultery. go That committed with perſons conf, 

, to God, ſacrilige. bs 60, That committed — — 

| the ſame ſex, ſodomy. - 7, That committed by perſons on 

themſelves, manuſtupration. And, 80, That committed with 
beaſts, be/tality. | =; 

FORNIX, in anatomy, the extremity of the corpus calloſum 
next the cerebellum ; which is ſeparated or divaricated into 
two legs, forming a kind of arch, or fornix, See Cokpus 
Caltoſum. e | 

FORPRISE, in law, an exception, or reſervation.—In which 
ſenſe the word is uſed in the ſtatute of Exon, 14 Edv. 1. 
We ſtill uſe it in conveyances and leaſes, wherein excepted 
and forpriſed are ſynonymous terms. 

FoRPRISE * is alſo uſed for an exaction.— In which ſenſe it 

amounts to the ſame with forecapium. © oY 


® Tetum pratum, &c. Ans quacungue forrpiſa in excambiun fro 


Plaera dedit. © 


FORRAGE e, proviſion for cattle, of hay, oats, and firay; 
particularly in war. N . 


Skinner derives the word from foras agere, by reaſon they go 
abroad to ſeek forrage : others from far, which antiently figni- 
" fied any kind of corn or grains: Menage, from foderagium, of 
foderum, or fodrum, which the Romans uſed in the ſame ſenſe: 
Cujas and Du Cango derive it from the German futter, horſe 
meat: Voſſius, from the German ſoden, or worden, to feed: Ni- 
cod, from Farraga, which literally fignifies what we call for- 
rage; and figuratively, a mixture of divers kinds of things. 
Hicks derives it from the Saxon fodra, or the Engliſh fair, or 
the baſe Latin forum. See FopDzx. | 


In marching, encamping, &c. care muſt be taken, that the 
cavalry may find forrage. To go to forrage. They were ſent 
a forrageng.. "5 þ 
A ration of forrage is the portion of hay, ſtraw, and oats, a- 
lowed each horſeman, for the ſubſiſtence of his horſe one day: 
Which is twelve pounds of hay, as much ſtraw, and tive? 
| 7. NOR | ES 
FORSTAL. j 8 ; FoRESTAL. 
FORSTALLING. © TFortsTALLING. 
FORT, a little caſtle or fortreſs ; or a place of ſmall extent, 
fortified by art, or nature, or both. Tp 
A fart is a work encompaſſed round with a moat, rampatl 
and parapet, to ſecure ſome high ground, or paſſage of a 
river; to make good an advantageous poſt; to fortify the lines 
and quarters of a ſiege, r. | 
Field FokT. See the article FokTiN. | 
Paine FokT, & dure. See the article PAINE. F 
Royal Foxx is a fort, whole line of defence is at leaſt twenty a 


£ 


fathoms long. 9 7 | 5 
Star Foxi is a ſconce or redoubt, conſtituted by hai 
and ſaliant angles, having commonly from five to cight pot 
and the ſides flanking each other. FW 
FORTERESSE, or Fox rREssE, a general name for all io 
fied places, whether ſo made by nature or art. 
Such are fortified towns, caſtles, citadels, forts, 
doubts, ſconces, &c. 1 : 1 
FOR TIFIC ATI ON, called alſo military achten g 
the art of - fortifying or ſtrengthening a place, by m fs 
works around the ſame, to render it capable of being 


fended by a ſmall force, againſt the attacks of a Me _ 


towers, le- 


inſtituted for the ſake of ſuch as had not i were 


tions, called inc. 4, That committed with married 1 
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FOR 


come authors go back to the beginning of the world, for the 
| thor and origin of military architecture. 1 to them, 
jod himſelf was the firſt engineer; and paradiſe, or the 
rden of Eden, was the firſt fortreſs. Cain improved on 
he hint, in building the firſt city, Gen. iv. 17. After him 
ame Nimrod, Gen. x. 10. hen Semiramis, as Poly- 
-nus relates, Stratagem. l. viii. c. 27. The Canaanites, 
Numb. xiii. 19. Deut. i. 28. David, 2 Sam. v. 9. So- 
omon, 2 Chron. viii. 4. Rehoboam his ſon, 2 Chron. xi. 
and the other kings of Judah and Iſrael ; and at length 
the Greeks and Romans. Vitruvius, 1. x. cap. ult. and I. i. 


Noh is the ſeries. of thoſe who fortified places; to which 
might be added Pharaoh, the perſecutor of the Iſraelites, 
who built the cities of Pithom and Raamſes, Exod. i. 11. 

But how antient ſoever the ſurrounding of cities with walls, 
towers, Cc. may be, the name fortification, and the art now 
underſtood thereby, are of no very old ſtanding. | 
Theſe have had their riſe ſince the invention of cannons ; 
the terrible effects whereof rendered it neceſſary to change 
the ſtructure of the antient walls, and to add ſo many things 
thereto, that thoſe changes were thought enough to conſtitute 
a new art, which was called fortification, by reaſon of the 
firength it afforded. thoſe cities, to defend them againſt an 
enemy. . , : ; 

The firſt authors who have written of fortification, conſidered 


lians. After them Errard, engineer to Henry the Great of 
France ; Stevinus, engineer to the prince of Orange ; Ma- 
rolois, the cheyalier de Ville, Lorini, Coehorn, the count 
de Pagan, and the marſhal de Vauban: which laſt two noble 
authors have contributed greatly to the perfection of the 


art. 

From the idea and office of fortification, ſome general funda- 
mental rules or axioms may be drawn: as, 

, That the manner of fortifying ſhould be accommodated 
to that of attacking: ſo that no one manner can be aſſured 
always to hold, unleſs it be aſſured the manner of beſieging 
be incapable of being altered; and that to judge of the per- 
ſection of a fortification, the method of beſieging at the time 
when it was built muſt be conſidered, | 


moſt forcible machines uſed in beſieging. 3 
3% A fortification ſhould be ſo contrived, as that it may be 


when well attended to, faves a vaſt deal of expence. 
4 
mu 
the aggreſſors muſt be expoſed to theirs. 

Hence, 5% All the parts of a fortification ſhould be ſo diſ- 


every part there is to be flanked, 7. e. capable of being ſeen | 


* an enemy can lodge himſelf, either unſeen, or under 
elter. 5 | 

©”, All the campaign around muſt lie open to the defendants; 
o that no hills or eminence muſt be allowed, behind which 
de enemy might ſhelter himſelf from the guns of the for- 
Hfication or from which he might annoy them with his 
wn,” | 
fortreſs, then, is to command all the place round about ; 
13 the out- works muſt all be lower than the body 
N the place. VT 5 
No line of defence is to be above point- blank muſquet- 
dot, which is about one hundred and twenty ſatbom. 

, The acuter the angle at the centre, the ſtronger is the 
place ; as conſiſting of the more ſides, and conſequently more 
lefenſible, : | FR | 
buch are the general laws and views of fortification: the par- 
icular ones, reſpecting each ſeveral work or member thereof, 
ill be delivered under their proper articles. See BasTIoN, 
d ForTtiFiep place. 5 | | | . 
RTIFICATION 1s alſo uſed for the place fortiſied; or the ſe- 
"a works raiſed to defend 2nd flank it, and keep off the 
emy. 5 5 | 

ul fortifications conſiſt of lines and angles, which have various 
mes, according to their various offices. 


lanked angle, angle of the epaule, &c. 


he principal lines are thoſe of circumvallation, of contraval- 
mon, of the capital, &c. See each in its place. | 


ito durable and temporary. | 

lar FoxTIFiCaTION is that wherein the baſtions are all 
qual; or that which is built in a regular polygon, the ſides 
> wes whereof are generally about .a muſquet-ſhot from 


n regular fortification, the parts being all equal, have the 


paces, | | 
gular Fox TI IC AT IO is that wherein the baſtions are un- 


qual, and unlike; or the fides and angles not all equal, and 
quidiftant, 25 | 


7 ; 


35 a particular formed art, are Ramelli, and Cataneo, Ita- | 


2, All the parts of a fortification ſhould be able to reſiſt the 
defended with as few men as poſſible : which conſideration, 
. the defendants may be in the better condition, they 


not be expoſed to the enemy's guns and mortars; but | 


poſed, as that they may defend each other: in order to this, 


and defended from ſome other; ſo that there be no place 


* Principal angles are thoſe of the centre, the flanking angle, 


ortifications are divided into regular, and irreg ular; and again | 


"Vantage of being equally defenſible; ſo that there are no weak 


equal; there is a neceſſity for reducing the irregular figure, as 

near as may be, to a regular one. 

And, as the irregularity of a figure depends on the quantity of 

angles and ſides ; the irregularity of a fortification ariſes either 

from the angles being too ſmall, or the ſides being too long, 

or too ſhort. | | 

Conſequently, an irregular figure being propoſed to be forti- 

fied 3 all the angles, with the quantity of the ſides, mult be 

found, to be able to judge how it is to be fortificd, 

Durable FoRTIFICATION is that built with deſign to remain a 
ſtanding ſhelter for ages. Such are the uſual fortifications of 

Cities, frontier places, &c. | 

Temporary FORTIFICATION is that erected on ſome emergent 
occaſion, and only for a little time. 

Such are field-works, caſt up for the ſeizing and maintaining a 

poſt, or paſſage ; thoſe about camps, &c. as circumvallations, 

contravallations, redoubts, trenches, batteries, &c. 


various; and new methods continue ſtill to be propoſed. 
The principal, and thoſe which chiefly obtain through 
Europe, are thoſe of Cochorn, Pagan, Vauban, and Scheiter, 
from. which all the reſt are eaſily conceived. 
FORTIFICATION, according to the Dutch method, is that which, 
making the flank perpendicular to the curtin, makes the flank 
the ſubduple of the face, and ſubtriple of the curtin ; and the 
angle of the baſtion, equal either to two thirds of the angle of 
the polygon; or to half thereof, with the addition of fifteen 
or twenty degrees, to make it equal to a right angle. 
Freitach determines 'the quantity of the flank in a ſquare to 
be fix; in a pentagon, ſeven; in a hexagon, eight; in a 
eptagon, nine; in an enneagon, ten; in a decagon, eleven; 
and in all other figures, twelve Rhinland perches ; conſe- 
quently, the face twenty-four, aud the curtin chirty. ſix 
perches..* _ | 
To draw the profile of a fortification after the Dutch manner 
draw the inner polygon GH, Tab. Fortification, Fig. 6. into 
five equal parts: the demigorge AH is to contain one of them; 


four parts; and make the flank AB one. | 
This is Freitach's method: but the French make both the de- 
migorge, and flank, a ſixth part of the polygon; and in 
ſquares, and pentagons, ſetting aſide the ſecond flanks, they 
deſcribe a ſemicircle upon BS, that the angle of the baſtion 
C may be a right angle. | 
make the ſecondary flank half the curtin, in polygons exceed- 
ing a hexagon, and a third of the curtin in the reſt. 
Laſtly, theSpaniards, giving the ſame dimenſions to the flanks, 
omit the ſecondary flanks. 
But flanks perpendicular to the curtin with ſecondary flanks 
are in diſrepute, on account of the obliquity of the defence; 
ſo that the . N method of fortifying, with the other an- 
2 ones, founded on the ſame principles, are now out of 
oors, 0 
FoRTIFICATION, according to the count de Pagan's method, 
| ſuppoſes, in the larger fortifications, the external polygon A B, 
Fig. 7. to be one hundred, and the face A G, thirty perches; 
in the ſmaller, the firſt eighty, and the ſecond twenty- five; 
and in the middle ſize, the firſt ninety, and the ſecond 
twenty-ſeven and a half: the perpendicular C D, fiſteen, 
and the flanks G F and H E perpendicular to the lines of de- 
fence AF and BE, covered with an orillon, and threefold, 
to which add a ravelin and counterguard, to ſerve for out- 
works. ä 5 
'This method was received with great applauſe, and muſt be 
allowed greatly preferable to the Dutch method. "IE 
But it has its defects; for, beſides that the fortif5ing of places 
by it is very expenſive, its triple flanks are too cloſe, ſo as 


to lie expoſed to the violence of the bombs; the orillon is ſo 


large as to prejudice the length of the flanks; and the outer 
rampart of the baſtion is too big. 
Fox r Ir TrC AT ION, according to Monſ. Blondel's method, has a 


great affinity with that of the count de Pagan; only that the 
uy of the lines and angles is differently. determined. - 


ee Tab. Fortification, Fig. 12. | 
Thus, a right angle being ſubtracted from the angle of the po- 
lygon, and, to a third part of the remainder, fifteen added ; the 
oy gives the diminiſhed angle. In the greater fortifications, 


the outer polygon is one hundred, in the ſmaller eighty-five. 


The external polygon being divided into ten parts, ſeven of . 


them give the lines of de:cnce ; and the faces are half thoſe 
of the tenaille. _ . PEP 

This method is very well calculated for the purpoſes of ar- 
chitecture; only, being ſomewhat expenſive, it is but little 
uſed. 5 5 


FoRTIFICATION, according io Monſ. Vauban's method, ſuppoſes 


the outer polygon in the larger fortifications to be one hundred; 
in ſmaller, eighty; and in the middle ſize, ninety : the faces 


a pentagon +, in the other polygons 8 of the ſame. The 
complement of the face to the l:ne of defence, he makes equal 
to the diſtance of the epaule ; he uſes re · entering and crooked 
flanks; and places a low tenaille before the curtin; and the 


8 Irregular fortification, the defence and ſtrength being un- 
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Dutch ravelin with lunettes, See 746. Fortification, Fig. 1 55 
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The methods of fortifying, that have been invented, are 


and the capital HC, two. Then divide the curtin EA into 


The Italians, giving the ſame dimenſions to the gorge and flank, 


are made 3; of the ſame ; the perpendicular, in a ſquare z, in 


This method of fortifying pleaſes moſt people; both as it in- 
ercaſcs the ſtrength, without much expence; and as it is per- 
fectly well accommodated to the principles of military archi- 
tecture, above laid down. _ | | 
Yer it ſeems defective in this, that the faces are too much ex- 
poſed to the view of the enemy; and that the lunettes are a 
little too long to be defended. vibe . 

Mor). Vauban's newer method of Fox Tir vix is that which 
builds large baſtions before ſmall ones, and covers the curtin 
with a double ravelin ; drawing a low tenaille before the ſame 
curtin. See Tab, Fortification, Fig. 14. 8 | 
Detached baltions are perfectly ſuitable to what we have de- 
livered in the former method; excepting that the flanks are 
rectilinear, and deititute of an orillon. | 

FoRTIFICATION according to the method of Scheiter, ſuppoſes 


the external polygon, in the larger fortifications to be one 


hund:ed' perches; in the leſſer eighty; in the middle fize 
niaety : the flanks perpendicular to the lines of defence; and 


the lines of defence in the greater e e ſeventy perches, 
e _ : 


in the leſſer fixty, and the midole ſize fixty-five. | 
It detaches baitiuns from the curtin, and forms a kind of inner 


receſs behind the curtin ; it aſſumes the angle of the baſtion, 


in a ſquare, to be fixty-four degrees; to this adding eight, 
the product is the angle in a 
degrees, the ſum is the angle of the baſtion in a hexagon; 


and adding five to this, the ſum is the ſame angle in a hep- 


FORTIFIED place, a fortreſs, or fortification, i. e. a place 


well flanked, and ſheltered with works. See Tab. Fortifi- 
cation, Fig. 20. | E B14 
Places fortified after the 


t,1 4 


odern way, conſiſt chiefly of baſtions, 


and curtins, and ſometimes of demi-baſtions; according to | 
ation of the ground; of cavaliers, ramparts, tauſle- | 


the 
| (brayes, ditches, counterſcarps, covert-ways, half-moons, 


- Tavelins, horaworks, crownworks, outworks, efplanades, | 


redents, and tenailles. See each under its proper article, 
Bas riok, G&G. „„ 
There are other moveable and additional parts; as bermes, pa- 
rapets, banquettes, embraſures, cordons, boyaux, moulinets, 
chevaux de friſe, chauſſetrapes, galleries, mantelets, batteries, 
ſaps, mines, blinds, gabions, and paliſades. See each in its 
place, BERME, PARA PET, c. N LY 
- Several of theſe works, again, conſiſt of diverſe parts, which 
have different denominations; thus a baſtion contiſts of faces, 
flanks, caſemates, orillons, gorge, &c. which ſee. | 
_ FORTIN, or FoxTLer, a diminutive of the word fort, im- 
_ porting a little fort, or ſconce, called alſo field fort, built in 


« haſte, for the defence of a paſs, or poſt ; but particularly to | 


defend a camp, in the time of a ſiege; where the principal 


quarters are uſually joined, or made to communicate with 


each other by lines defended by fort:ns and redoubts. 
Fortins being very ſmall, their flanked angles are generally one 
hundred and twenty ſathom diſtant from each other; but their 
figure and extent is various, according to the place and oc- 
cation; ſome having whole baſtions, and others only half 


baſtions. - 
Star FORTIN is that whoſe ſides flank each other, &c. See 
Star Fokr. e 
FORTIORI. A multo FR T IORI. See MuLTo. 


FORIIS Agua. See the article A au «. 
FORT UNA Egque/tris. See the article EQUESTRIS 
FokruNA, in our antient law- books, is the ſame with what we 
> call treaſure- trove. | | 5 ö 
Theſaurum ducente fortuna invenire inguirendum ęſt per 12 u- 
ratores pro rege, c. quod fideliter præ ſentabunt, Ic. omnes 
ſortunas, abjurationes, appella, Sc. „ 
Some pretend it alſo 
be very, fanciful. 


FORTUNATE 7#/ands in the antient geography, an appel- 
lation which has given the critics and antiquaries a world of 
perplexity ; being the name of a place famous for golden 

apples which grew therein 
with golden fleeces. 


Ihe antients deſcribe them as ſituate without the ftreights of 


Gibraltar, in the Atlantic ocean.—The common opinion of 


the moderns takes them for the Canary iſlands; this is ground- | 


ed principally on the ſituation and temperature of thoſe iſlands, 
which renders the uſe of cloaths there unneceſſary; and from 


the abundance of oranges, lemons, grapes, and other delicious |. 


fruit growing therein. | 
Ol, Rudbecks has found a very different place for them. 
"That learned author, who makes his native country, Sweden, 
- . The ſcene of all that is great and extraordinary in antient tra- 
dition and fable, will have the fortunate iſlands to be Sweden; 
and the delicious fruits, talked of by the antients, his ima- 
© gination ſuggeſts, were nothing but the virtue, and good 
manners, which antiently flouriſhed in that cold hyperborean 

| nation. | 9 5 
FORTUNE. See the articles PRovipence, Far E, c. 
FORTUNE, un, is a name unknown in the earlier ages; and 
does not occur either in Homer or Heſiod; as not being in- 
vented in their time. | 


In after days it was introduced as a machine; and made to 


ntagon; to which adding fix | 


lignihes fortuito occiſos; but this ſeems to 


or, as Varro ſays, for ſheep, | . 


—_— 


Men, obſerving a world of evils and diſorders to fall out; 


FOR 
1 
Prayer $0 


and 
wy eing 
eing the occaſion; 
had recourſe to the notion of for- 


% 


not daring directly to complain of Providence; and b 
willing withal to excuſe themſelves ſrom b 
of thtir own misfortuhes ; 


tune, againſt whom they might vent all their reſentments with times fo 
_ impunity, Nt „ 71 in whicl 
Plutarch, in an expreſs treatiſe of the fortune df the Romans um be 
accounts for the practice of the antient poets, who ſeem to market; 
make Jupiter the author of all the evils of life. Mankind FoRUM) © 
he obſerves, before the name 'of fortime had got into the province 
world, perceiving a certain arbitrary cauſe, diſpoling of things courle © 
in an irreſiſtible manner, called it God; but the ſame cauſe Whenct 
being often obſerved to act at random, and without any rule bzes; J 
or order at all, the ſupreme being came to be divelted of the are to be 
attribute; and fortune, or deitiny, acknowleged in his FORUM V 
Wer CTR TOTS OL ro WT where 
It is not eaſy to unravel, what the antients' meant by the the pe0] 
name fortune. — The Romans underſtood by it, I know not Of theſ 
what principle of fortuity, whereby things came to paſs Romanu 
without being neceſſitated thereto : but what, and whence afterwat 
that principle is, they do not ſeem to have ever preciſel rium, C 
thought ; Whence their philoſophers are often intimating, that ar um. 
men* only framed the phantom fortune, to hide their igno- The fir 
rance; and that they call fortune whatever befals a man num, Cz 
without his knowing why. - Hence Juvenal affirms, they farum., 
were men who made a deity of fortun me In this! 
Nullum numen abeſt, ſi ſit prudentia; ſed te yers ple 
Nos facimus, Fortuna, deam, cœlogue locamus. delivere 
According to the opinion of the heathens, therefore, Fortune, In the 
at bottom, was only the arrival of things in a ſudden and un- the ſand 
expected manner, without any apparent cauſe, or reaſon: ſo FoRUM Is 


that the philoſophical ſenſe of the word coincides with what they ſay 
is vulgarly called chance. | law, or 


But' in religion it had a further force; altars and temples in the inne 
reat numbers were conſecrated to this fortune, as a deity.— ſcience. 
his intimates that the heathens had perſonified, and even dei- There: 
fied, their chance; and conceived her as a ſort of goddeßs, which 
who diſpoſed of the fate of men at her pleaſure. Hence that O88 *, 
invocation of Horace, O diva, gratum que regis Antium; in Diten 
the 35th ode of the firſt book, where he recommends Auguſtus, #* Th 
then preparing for a viſit to Britain, to her protection. From the 
theſe different ſentiments it may be inferred, that the antients Advance 
at one time took fortune for a peremptory cauſe, bent upon Jan Foss 
doing good to ſome, and perſecuting others : and ſometimes Foss, Fc 
for a blind, inconſtant cauſe, without any view or determina- large a 
tion at all. © „„ et? ng gt When 
If then the word fortune had no certain idea in the mouth of In the 
thoſe who erected altars to her: much leſs can it be aſcer- faſſes. 
- . tained what it denotes in the mind of thoſe who now uſe the a foſs. 
word in their writings. | 6f,l„ . 8 Foss is x 
They who would ſubſtitute the name Providence in Jieu of part of 
that of fortune, cannot give any tolerable ſenſe to half the FOSSA | 
phraſes wherein the word occurs. ., - * ng the 
Io theſe, e. gr. We muſt always diſtruſt fortune, but eſpe- tlelf un 
.  Cially when ſhe ſeems to flatter us moſt : the contempt of the car 
riches, in the philoſophers, is a ſecret defire of revenging 9. lit. t 
their merit againſt the injuſtice of fortune, by a contempt of Tossa, i 
thoſe very benefits ſhe deprives them of: fortune is ſo blind, women 
that amidſt a croud, wherein there is but one wiſe man, ve hanged 
muſt not imagine ſhe will trace him out, to accumulate him 1100 le 
with her favours. 5 BY , & ſim 
On theſe, and the like occaſions, the word Providence can- by the! 
not be- ſubſtituted in lieu of fortune : the idea anſwering to 1 
- the expreſſion, is pagan, as well as the expreſſion itſelf By 
Add, that it is a fault, even in point of accuracy, to uſe oss V. 
term that ſignifies nothing; as much as it is in point of e Ways C 
ligion, to aſſociate fortune with Providence, in the direction it was 
Fo OS / a WE Gre | Id. 
Horace paints the goddeſs, preceded by Neceſſity, holding OSSAF 
nails : wedges in her hands, with a cramp- iron, and church 
| melted lead to faften it; rarely accompanied with Fidelity, Ciacor 
unleſs when ſhe abandons a family; for in that caſe Fidelity hfty fe 
never fails to depart with her, as well as friends. Panies 
The painters * repreſent her in a woman's habit with 1 Fee 
bandage before her eyes, to ſhew that ſhe acts without di- a G 
cernment: and ſtanding on a wheel, to expreſs her inſta- that tl 
- bility. The Romans, fays Lactantius, reproſonted her witi and th 
a cornucopiz, and the helm of a ſhip, to Ihew that ſhe diſtri os t 
butes riches, - and directs the affairs of the world. In effect, Ms 
it is with ſuch characters, that we ſee her repreſented on ſo 1 Je 
many medals, with the inſcriptions, FORT vNA AVG- F . ns 
VNA REDVX. FORTYNAE AVG. or REDVCIS, © clerks 
Sometimes ſhe is ſeen, pointing at a globe before her feet, 8 
with a ſceptre in one hand, and holding the cornucopiæ u bing 
the other, | 55 | 
The Romans had a virile, as well as a muliebrian forture, fo 2 
the objects of their adoration: the fortuna virilis was honoui . 
by the men, and the fortuna muliebris by the women. > f 
n thereverſe of a medal of Commodus, we have a repreſents | 10 
tion of fortune, under the quality, or ſurname of our. 2 e: 
i. e. ſtable, permanent; holding a horſe by the reins. Ont - "I 
Greek medals we meet with ATAOH or KAAH TTXH, got Me” 


ſerve divers popes in natural philoſophy and theology, 


* 


| 


fortune. Conſtantine gave the epithet anthaufia, j. e. Rourim 
ing, to the fortune of his new city.Conflantinople. Pur 


„1 FORTUNE. See the article Pakr. 
ORLY days. See QUADRAGESIMA, and LENT; 
Prayers of FoRTY hours. See PRAYERS. | 


UM, in antiquity, is uſed in divers acceptations : ſome- 
ow for a place of traffick ; anſwering to our market-place; 


rum boarium, the beaſt- market; forum piſcarium, the fiſh- 
market ; olitorium forum, the herb-market, &c. | 
FoRUMs again, is uſed for any place, where the governor of a 
vince convenes his people, to give judgment, according to 
courſe of law. _ 
Whence a man is ſaid forum agere, when he keeps the aſ- 
ſzes; forum indicere, when he appoints the place where they 
are to be kept, Sce. ; 
FORUM Was alſo a public ſtanding place in the city of Rome, 
where cauſes were judicially tried, and orations delivered to 
le. l | 
5 ele farums there were ſeveral; at firſt only three, viz. 
Romanum, Fulianum, and Auguſtum e but that number was 
afterwards increaſed to fix,” by the addition of the Tranſito- 
num, Called alſo Palladium; the Trojanum, and Salluſtii 


zum, called alſo forum vetus; and abſolutely, forum, or the 
rum. | | | 
1 this was an apartment, called the 1eſtra, where the law- 
yers pleaded ; the officers harangued; funeral orations were 
delivered, &c. See RosTRA. | 

In the ſame forum was the comitium, or hall of juſtice, with 
the ſanctuary of Saturn, the temple of Caſtor, Sc. 

roku is alſo uſed among caſuiſts, c. for juriſdiction. Thus, 
they ſay in foro legis, or the outer forum, 1. e. in the eye of the 
Jaw, or the common courſe of juſtice: in foro conſcientiæ, or 


ſcience. 
There are a great many things not condemned in foro legis, 
which yet are criminal in foro conſcientiæ. 


Diten. | 
The word is French; formed of the Latin participle um, of 
the verb fodio, I dig. FR jo | 1 
Advance FossE. See the article Apy ANCE. 
Van FossE. See the article VAN. ; 4 
Foss, Foss A, in anatomy, a kind of cavity in a bone, with a 
large aperture, but no exit, or perforation. - | 7 
When the aperture is very narrow, it is called a „nus. 
In the cranium there are ſix internal, and fourteen external 
We The cavity of the orbit, which contains the eye, is 
a foſs, 5 N 
Tos is particularly uſed for tlie cavity, or denture in the back 
part of the neck, | : | 


itlelf upon opening the labia 3 and in the middle whereof are 
ar carunculz myrtiformes,—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) Fig. 
9. lit. t. | 25 


women committing felony were drowned ; as men were 
hanged. Nam & ipſi in omnibus tenementis ſuis omnem ab an- 
119 legalem habuere juſtitiam, videlicet ferrum, foſſam, furcas, 
& milia. In another ſenſe it is taken for a grave, as appears 
by theſe old verſes ; . | 

Hic jacent in foſla Bede venerabilis ofſa : 

Hic eft foſſatus, qui bis erat hic cathedratus. 

088-IVay was antiently one of the four great Roman high- 
ways of England; ſo called, according to Camden, becauſe 


of making highways. | | 
FOSSARIL, in antiquity, a kind of officers in the Eaſtern 
church, whoſe buſineſs was to inter the dead. —@_ 
Ciaconius relates, that Conſtantine created nine hundred and 


"axes, ſervices, onerary offices, &c. 

that the fo ſarii were eſtabliſhed in the times of the apoſtles; 
and that t e young men, who carried off the body of Ananias, 
ad thoſe perſons full of the fear of God, who interred St. 
tephen, were of the number. Ra 

t. Jerom aſſures us, that the rank of feſſarius held the firſt 
PUCe among the clerks: but he is to be underſtood of thoſe 
Clerks only, who had the direction and intendance of the inter- 
ment of the devout. £025 


SIL, in natural hiſtory, is uſed, in a general ſenſe, for any 


Thee? rock ſalts, Qc. | 


l bemiſts divide all bodies into three claſſes, or kingdoms; 
2. fofil, or mineral; vegetable; and animal. 


ne earth; and, 29, Such as are adventitious, and repoſited 


in which ſenſe it has uſually ſome adjective added to it, as 


Ms 3 5 
Tre firſt, and moſt eminent of theſe, was the forum Roma- | 


the inner forum, i. e. in the eye of God, or a man's own con- 


FOSS®, or Foss E, in fortification, &c. a ditch, or moat. See 


[ 


FOSSA magna, or navicularit, is an oblong cavity, form- | 
ing the inſide of the pudendum muliebre, and which preſents | 


Fos84, in our antient cuſtoms, was a ditch full of water, where | | 


fty ſoaries, whom he took out of the divers colleges or com- 
Pantes of tradeſmen: he adds, that they were exempted from | 


a. Goar, in his notes on the Greek euchologion, inſinuates, 


ng dug up, or found under-ground.—Such are all minerals, 


Hl: may be diſtinguiſhed into, 10, Such as are natives of 


6 by any extraordinary means; as earthquakes, deluges, 


FOS 


| Native Foss1Ls, or Fossils properly fo called, are ſenſible 


bodies, generated and growing in the earth; whoſe conſti- 
tuent parts are ſo ſimple, and homogeneous, that there is no 
apparent diſtinction of veſſels, and juices ; nor any difference 
between the part, and the whole. 
Native foſſils are either ample, or compound. | 

Simple Foss1Ls are thoſe, whoſe parts, however divided, are 
all of the ſame nature, i. e. of the ſame gravity, magnitude, 
figure, hardneſs, and mobility. | 2 
Such is quickſilver, which, however divided, is always found 
the ſame. | | 

Compound Fossils are thoſe which may be divided into different, 

or diſſimilar parts. 3 
As antimony, which may be reſolved by fire into ſulphur, and 
a metalline part. 
The ſimple foffils are all metals, ſalts, ſtones, both vulgar and 
precious, and earths. 
The compound foffils are all ſulphurs, all ſemimetals, or what 
we properly call minerals; and all bodies combined out of 
any two or more of the preceding, either ſimple, or com- 
pound ils. | 


bones, teeth, leaves, ſtalks, &c. which are found buried in 
great abundance, in divers parts of the earth. N 


of our lateſt naturaliſts, who have each their ſeveral ſyſtem 


tains; ſhells in the middle of quarries of ſtones; and of ele- 
phants teeth, and bones of divers animals, peculiar to the 
ſouthern climates; and plants only growing in the Eaſt, found 
foſſile in our Northern and Weſtern parts. = 

Some will have theſe ſhells, &c. to be real ſtones, and ſtone 
plants, formed after the uſual manner of other figured ſtones: 

of which opinion is our learned Dr. Lifter. ; | 

That author, though he allows of petrified ſhells on the ſea- 
ſhores, will by no means agree, that there are any ſuch pe- 


found in our quarries, he contends, are lapides ſui generis; 
and never were any part of an animal. | 

His reaſons are, that their matter, and texture, is perfectly 
the ſame with that of the rock; or quarry, where they are 
taken; as iron-ſtone ſhells are all iron-ſtone ; ſpar, or cry- 
ſtalline, all ſpar, Sc. Add, that the quarries of different 
ſtone yield different ſorts of theſe ſhells ; and that there are no 


animals in nature, which yield any thing exactly like many 


of them; | | | 

But to this erroneous doctrine it is to be anſwered, 1%, That 
theſe ſhells found under-ground, are often perfectly-conformable 
to thoſe in the ſea in figure, ſubſtance, magnitude, &c. 29 
The ſubſtance of theſe fofils often alſo differs eſſentially from 


find them covered, or impregnated with a mineral, or ſtony 
matter, which has gradually inſinuated itſelf into the pores ; 
but it is in many caſes eaſy to diſtinguiſh that matter from the 
ſubſtance of the ſhell _ 


all other foreign bodies, found within the earth; as bones, 
trees, plants, &c. were buried therein at the time of the uni- 


verſal deluge; and that having been penetrated either by 


the bituminous matter, abounding chiefly in watery places, 
or by the ſalts of the earth, they have been preſerved intire, 
and ſometimes petrified. _ 7 N 
Others think, that thoſe ſhells, found at the tops of the high - 
eſt mountains, could never have been carried thither by the 


it was ditched on both ſides, which was the Roman method | Waters, even of the deluge ; inaſmuch as molt of theſe aqua- 


tic animals, by reaſon of the weight of their ſhells, always re- 
main at the bottom of the water, and never move but cloſe 
along the ground. | ; . 
They imagine, that a year's continuance of the waters of 
the deluge, intermixed with the ſalt waters of the ſea, upon 
the ſurface of the earth, might well give occaſion to the 


that the univerſal ſaltneſs of the water was the real cauſe of 


their reſemblance with the ſea ſhellss As the lakes formed 


daily by the retention of rain, or ſpring, water, produce dif- 
ferent kinds. | 5 
Others think, that the waters of the ſea, and the rivers, with 
thoſe which fell from heaven, turned the whole ſurface of the 
earth upſide down; after the ſame manner as the waters of the 


Loire, and otherrivers, which roll in a ſandy bottom, overturn | 
all their ſands, and even the earth itſelf, in their ſwellings and 


inundations: and that in this general ſubverſion, the ſhells 
came to be interred here, fiſhes there, trees there, &c. See 
the Journ. des Scavans, 17 15. P. 19. and Mem. de Trev. 


1 


I . 

13 has ſet this ſyſtem in a better light, than Dr. 
Woodward, in his Nat. hiftory of the earth. That au- 
thor maintains the whole maſs of earth, with every thin 
belonging thereto, to have been ſo broken, and diſſolved, at 


boſom 


Adventitious, or foreign Foss1Ls, include the ſubterraneous 
exuviæ of ſea and land animals, and even vegetables; as ſhells; 


Theſe extraneous faſſilt have employed the curioſity of ſeveral 


to account for the ſurpriſing appearances of petrified ſea-fiſhes, 
in places far remote from the ſea, and on the tops of moun- 


trifactions in the midland countries. The ſhell-like flones, 


the common ſubſtance of ſtones. It is true, we frequently 


The more judicious opinion is, that theſe foil ſhells, with | 


production of ſhells of diverſe kinds in different climates ; and 


the time of the deluge, that a newearth was then formed in the 
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For 


bofom of the water, conſiſting of different ſtrata, or beds of | 
terrefirial matter, ranged over each other uſually, according 
to the order of their ipecific gravities. By this means, plants, 
animals, and eſpecially fiſhes, and ſhells, not yet diſſolved 
among the reſt, remained mixed and blended among the mi- 
neral and % matters; at le 
aſſumed and retained their figures and impreffions, either in- 
dentedly, or in relievo. pd 
Camerarius attacks this opinion of Dr. Woodward, and goes 
yet higher, and advances many-new notions. He ſuppoſes, 
1*, That the greateſt part of the ſhells now dug from under- 
ground, had been placed there before the deluge, that is, at 
the time of the creation, when God ſeparated the earth from 
the waters. 25, That, without having recourſe to the diſſolu- 
tion of the earth by the waters, one might ſuppofe moſt of 
them to have ſlipped in at the chinks and crevices naturally 
happening after the waters were retired, and the earth ſuffi- 
ciently drained. 35, That particular inundations might have 
ſwept moſt of theſe ſhells into the places where we now find 


them. 4, That the ſea may have —__ or caſt up, moſt | 


of theſe ſhells through ſubterraneous ſpiracles and canals. 
5% That God has created divers ſtony and metalline bodies, 
perfectly like the vegetables and animals, which we ſee on 
earth, and in the ſea. | : | 


To all theſe ſuppoſitions; Dr. Woodward anſwers, 1?, That 
it is no- ways probable, God ſhould create ſuch a number of 

ſhell-fiſh of the ſame ſpecies at once ; and that purely with a 

deſign to deſtroy them all again ſo ſoon after: that among the 
WA ſhells of the ſame ſpecies it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh thoſe of 
different ages : that ſome appear preciſely ſuch as we now find 
them in the ſpring, the ſeaſon when the deluge ＋ 1 that it 
is not only ſhells, we find under- ground, but. alſo Lones of 
quadrupeds, plants, and trees of extraordinary ſizes, and 
which are not of the number of aquatics: and laſtly, that 
the waters were ſeparated from the earth on the third day ; 
and that none of theſe things were created, till afterwards. 


20, That, on the ſecond ſuppoſition, theſe ſhells would be 


diſpoſed perpendicularly, and not horizontally, as they are 


always found: that we ſhould ſometimes find them in the 


_- clefts of the earth, where in fact there are none but what 

are broken. 3% That we have no acquaintance with any 
of theſe pretended inundations: that they could never have 
brought ſhells, ſtags horns, and elephants teeth, from Ame- 


rica, and the Eaſt-Indies, to England, and other parts of Eu- | 


rope; nor the fruits, pines, and beeches, frequently found far 

greater than any of our growth. Add, that theſe particular 
inundations muſt have riſen to the tops of the higheſt moun- 
tains, and of conſequence they muſt have been general. 4*, On 
the fourth ſuppoſition it muſt be held, that God-did not only 


create all theſe ſeveral bodies in the entrails of the earth ; | 


but their ſeveral parts, and the ſeparate pieces and fragments 
of thoſe parts; a piece of ſhell, for inſtance; one fide of a 
ſhell, which conſifts of two; a ſhell void of the fiſh it ſhould 


contain ; beards of corn, without the grain ; pieces of cedar- | 


bark, without the wood; pieces of bullocks hides without 
fleſh and bones; human ſkins without bodies; a bone with- 
out the reſt of the ſkeleton; a tooth without the jaw, c. 
Add, that the Jil ſhells have not only external, but eſſen- 
tial reſemblances to ſea-ſhells ; both, e. gr. yielding, by ana- 
Iyſis, a quantity of ſea-ſalt: that among the 7% teeth of 
fiſhes, we meet with ſome apparently worn : and laſtly, that 
the ſhell-fiſh, called purple, has a long ſharp tongue, by 
means whereof it pierces other ſhells, and picks the fiſh out 
of them; and that in digging under-ground we actually meet 
with divers of theſe ſhells thus pierced. Can ſuch minute 


thorough-paced reſemblances be the accidental effect of a luſus | 


_ nature? | : 
'This is the ſubſtance of what has hitherto been advanced on 
the point; wherein it is evident that Dr. Woodward has 
greatly the better of the argument. 7 a 

Foffil SALT. See the article SALT. 

Foſſil Woop. See the article Woop. 


| FOSTERLEAN *, antiently ſignified nuptial gifts: much the 


ſame with what we now call jainture. | 
The word is originally Saxen, and ſignifies ciborum exhibitio, . 
that is, a ſtipend which the wife has for her maintenance. 


| Poflea ſciendum eft cui foſterlean pertineat, wadiet hoc Brig- 


Aunia, & plegient amici ſui. 

FO T Us, in medicine, the fame as fomentation, See Fo- 
MENTATION, | 

FOVEA cordis, the pit of the heart, or rather of the ſtomach 
called 'alſo /crobiculus cordis. 

- FOUGADE®, or Fou ass E, in the art of war: a little mine, 
in manner of a well, ſeldom exceeding ten feet in width, and 
twelve in depth; dug under ſome work, or poſt, that is like to 

be loſt; and charged with barrels, or ſacks of gunpowder, cover- 
Ava = Jes is ſet on fire like other mines, with a ſau- 
| TR | | 

* The word is French: M. Huet derives it from focata, of focus, 


FOUL, in the ſea-language, is uſed when a ſhip has been long 
untrimmed, ſo that graſs, weeds, periwinkles, barnacles, or 


which preferved them, or at leaſt | 


-FOUN 


-o 
21 


Again, a rope is ſaid to be Vaul, when it is either tangled in i 
ſelf, or hindered by another, ſo that it cannot run 2 he 
baled. Wo | 5 
A fhip is ſaid to make foul water, when, being under fail, fh 
comes into ſuch ſhoal, or low water, that though her keel 60 | 
not touch the ground, yet ſhe comes ſo near it, that the mo. 
tion of the water under her raifes the mud from the bottom 
and oF pe the water. | : 
ATION, that part of a building which is under. 
ground: or, that maſs of ſtone, &c. which ſupports a build. 
ing; or upon which the walls of the ſuperſtructure are raiſed: 
or, it is the coffer, or bed, dug below the level of the 
8 to raiſe a building upon. | 
he foundation either takes up the whole area and extent of 
the building, as when there are to be vaults, cellars, or the 
like: or it 1s drawn in cuts, or trenches, as whea only walls 
are to be raiſed, | | 
The foundation is properly ſo much of the maſonry, as reache; 
as high as the ſurface of the ground; and this is always to be 
ee to the load or weight of the building which it is 
to bear. | 
Sometimes it is maſſive, and continued under the whole build. 
ing; as in the antique arches, and aqueducts, and ſome am- 
+ Phitheatres : more uſually it is only in ſpaces, or intervals; 
either to avoid expence, or becauſe the vacuities are at too 
great a diſtance ; in which latter caſe they make uſe of inſu- 
lated pillars, bound together by arches. 
That we may found our habitation firmly, ſays Sir H. Wotton, 
we muſt firſt examine the bed of earth, upon which we are 
to build; and then the under-cielings, or ſubſtruQion, as the 
antients called it. For the former, we have the general pre- 
cept in Vitruvius : Subſtructionis fundationes fodiantur, fi que- 
ant inveniri ad ſolidum, & in ſolids : by which he recommend; 
not only a diligent, but even jealous examination of what the 
ſoil will bear; adviſing us not to reſt upon any appearing ſo- 
. lidity, unleſs the whole mould, through which we cut, have 
likewiſe been ſolid. 88 
But how deep we ſhould go in this ſearch, he has no-where 
determined, as perhaps depending more on diſcretion, than 
regularity, according to the weight of the work: yet Pall. 
dio has ventured to reduce it to a rule; allowing for the cavz- 
ſione, i. e. the hollowing or under-digging, a ſixth part of the 
height of the whole fabric, unleſs there be cellars under- 
ground, in which caſe he would have it ſomewhat lower, 
Sir H. Wotton's Elem. of Architeure. De 
The Foundations of buildings are either natural or artificial 
— Natural, as when we build on a rock, or a very ſolid earth; 
in which caſe we need not ſeek for any further ftrengthening, 
3 where the ground is ſandy, or marſhy, or has 
lately been dug. In the former caſe, the architect muſt ad- 
Juſt the depth of the foundation by the height, weight, & af 
the building: a ſixth part of the whole height is looked on 254 
medium ; and as to thickneſs, double that of the width of the 
wall, is a good rule. 5 | 
Where the natural foundation may not be truſted, they either 
_ the ground by pallifying it, i. e. driving it full of piles 
(ſee PALLIFIcCAT ION); or elle they lay large wooden planks 
at the bottom of the trenches dug for the foundation. 
In ſome places they found the piers of bridges, and other bull 
ings near the water, on ſacks of woo], laid like matraſſes; 
which, being well preſſed, and greaſy, will never give wa), 
nor rot in water. | : 
FOUNDATION is alſo uſed figuratively for the eſtabliſhment of 
city, empire, or the like. | 9025 
The Romans reckoned their years from the foundation of 
Rome, ab urbe condita ; which we ſometimes expreſs by ab 
U. C. Chronologers make 779 years from the Iſraelites paling 
out of Egypt, to the foundation of Rome. 
FOUNDATION alſo denotes a donation, or legacy, either in mo- 
ney, or lands, for the maintenance and ſupport of ſome com- 
munity, hoſpital, ſchool, lecture, or other work of piety. . 
Among the order of Auguſtines, there is a foundation for tie 
marrying of poor maids ; and another for the furniſhing " 
| truſſes to poor people who have ruptures, or hernia 5. , 
FOUNDER, he who lays a foundation, or who Var ; 
endows a church, ſchool, religious houſe, or other work © 
charity and piety: | | | 4 
The 1 of church may preſerve to themſelves theright 
of patronage, or preſentation to the living. OE 
FouNnDER * is alſo an artiſt that melts or caſts metals into 
rious forms, for divers uſes; as guns, bells, ſtatues, — 
types, or printing characters; and other ſmall works, as 
dleſticks, buckles, &c. _— tl 
»The word in this ſenſe is formed of the French fondre, to me 
or fuſe.—In the Roman law they are called fatuar! 2 
From the different productions, or works of the er | % 
they are differently denominated, as founders of ſms after 
bell. founders A gun-founders ; letter. founders 3 figure-i 
&c. What belongs to each, ſee under FOUNDER? | 
FounDER's' furnace. See the article FURNACE. | 
Moulds „ — the e | 
FouUnDER's pre/s. e the article PRESS. 1. 
FoUNDER, [a 4 ſea-· language. A ſnip is ſaid to founder at ſe 


the like, ſtick or grow to her ſides under water. In this ſtate, 
ſhe is ſaid to be foul, | 


- eaking 
when by an extraordinary leak, or a great lea break 


ſea, 
ING, 
in 


« 


FOU 


iu upon her, ſe is ſo filed with water, that ſhe cannot be 


freed of it, nor is able to ſwim under it, but ſinks with the 
weight thereof. | 


t heats, ſudden colds, &c. which inflame the blood, and, 
Sethe farriers term it, melt the greaſe, and make it deſcend 
Jownward, to the feet, and there ſettle; which cauſes ſuch 
2 numbneſs, and pricking in the hoof, that the horſe has no 
ſenſe or feeling in it, being hardly able to ſtand ; or, when he 
does, ſhaki and trembling as if he had an ague. 

A horſe 1 be foundered, by wearing ſtreight ſhoes, 
and by travelling upon hard ground. 2 . 
It may be known when he is foundered on his fore- feet, and 
not his hind-feet, by his treading firmly on his hind-feet, and 
ſparing the other; or his going crouching or crippling on 
uttocks. | 
mon. tho' rarely, he is foundered in his hind-feet, and 
not his fore ; which is known by his ſeeming weak behind ; 
and reſting, as much as poſſible, on the fore-feet. 
The general methods of euring this diſtemper are, firſt, by 
ing all the horſe's ſoles ſo thin, that the quick may be ſeen ; 
then bleeding him well at the toes; ſtopping the vein with 
tallow and reſin; and then, having tacked hollow ſhoes on his 
feet, ſtopping them with bran, tar, and tallow, as boiling hot 
ma 
— rer after which he is to hare good exerciſe. 


Or, after he is pared thin, and let blood at the toes, his feet 
are to be ſtopped with cows-dung, kitchen-fee, tar, and ſoot, | 


boiled together, and poured, boiling hot, into them. 


FOUNDERING in the cheſt, or body, uſually befals a horſe by | 
eating too much provender ſuddenly, when too hot; as alſo | 


by drinking too much upon travelling, when he is hot, and 
nding him after it. EOS 5 5 
The effect of which is, that the body is oppreſſed with ill hu- 
mours, which take away his ſtrength, and put him in ſuch con- 
dition, that he can neither go, nor bow his joints; and, being 
once laid, he cannot riſe again, c. his legs ſwell ; and, ſoon 
after, begin to peel; he has a dry cough, which makes his 
es water ; and his noſe runs with white phlegmatic matter. 
FOUNDERY, or Founpsy, the art of melting and caſting 
all ſorts of metals; particularly bras, iron, bell- metal, &c. 


The word is alſo uſed for a place, or workhouſe, furniſhed | 


with furnaces, or forges, for this purpoſe. | 
FounpERY of ſmall works, or the manner of caſting in ſand, — 
The ſand uſed by the founders, in cafting braſs, c. is yel- 
lowiſh, and pretty ſoft ;. but, after it has been uſed, it becomes 
= black, by reaſon of the charcoal-duft uſed in the moulds. 
very time they would uſe this ſand, they work and tew it, 
ſeveral times over, in a board about a foot ſquare, placed over 
a kind of trunk, or box, into which it may fall from off the 
board. This tewing is performed with a roller, or cylinder, 
about two feet long, and two inches in diameter; and a kind 
of knife, made of the blade of a ſword : with theſe two inſtru- 
ments they alternately roll and cut the ſand ; and, at length, 
turn it down into the box undetneath. 8 5 
Then, taking a wooden board, or table, of a length and 
breadth proportional to the quantity of things to be caſt; round 


this they put a frame, or ledge; and thus make a fort of mould. 
This mould they fill with the ſand before prepared, and mode- | 
ntely moiſtened : which done, they take wooden, or metal- | 


line models, or patterns of the things intended to be caſt ; ap- 
fly them on the mould, and preſs them down in the ſand, fo 
3 to leave their form indented; along the middle of the 
mould is laid half a little cylinder of braſs, which is to be the 


lat pattern on the other: from this are placed ſeveral leſſer 
gets, or branches, reaching to each pattern, whereby the 
metal is conveyed through the whole frame 
This firſt frame being thus finiſhed, they turn it upſide down, 
to take out the patterns from the ſand; in order to which, 


they firſt looſen them a little all round, with a ſmall cutting 


eat. - 11 , . 0 
After the ſame manner th proceed to work the counter- part, 


or other half of the mould, with the ſame patterns, in a 


frame exactly like the former; excepting that it has pins, 
which, entering holes correſponding thereto in the other, 


make, when the twd are joined together, the two cavities of | 


pattern fall exactly on each other. | 


The frame, being thus moulded, is carried to the founder, or | 
welter; who, after enlarging the principal jet, or canal, of the | 
counter-part, with a kind of knife, or adding the ho | 


or canals, to the ſeyeral: patterns in both, and ſprinkling 


Aer with mill-duft, ſets them to dry in an oven. 


When both parts of the mould are ſufficieritly dried, they 


Join them together, by means of the pins; and, to prevent 


thelr ſtarting, or flipping aſide, by the force of the metal, 
Which is to come in flaming hot, through a hole contrived at 


pit maſter jet, they lock them in a kind of preſs, either. | 


. I. No 64. Champs © 


FOUNDERING 15 the manage, 2 diſorder in horſes, 1 


there are two kinds, viz. in the feet, and in the cheſt. | 
FouNDERING in the feet, ariſes from hard riding, ſore labour, 


; Which is to be renewed once in two days, for a | 


4 


| 


FOU 


with ſcrews; or; if the mould be too big for this, with wedges. 
The moulds, thus put in the preſs, are — 1 near the fur- 


nace, to be in readineſs to receive the met 
of the crucible. | RL. 2 | 
While the moulds are thus preparing, the metal is put in fu- 
ſion in an earthen crucible, about ten inches high, and four 
in diameter. | | 


as it comes out 


The furnace wherein the fuſion is made, is much like the 


ſmiths forge; having, like that, a chimney, to carry off the 
ſmoke; a pair of bellows, to blow up the fire; and a hearth, 
where the fire is made, and the crucible placed. It is the uſe 
od this hearth, that chiefly diſtinguiſhes the furnace from the 
orge. | 


In the middle thereof is a ſquare cavity, ten or twelve inches 


wide, which goes to the very bottom: it is divided into two, 


by an iron grate ; the upper partition ſerves to hold the cru- 
Cible, and the fuel ; and the lower to receive the aſhes. 
When the fuel, which is to be of dry wood, is pretty well 
lighted, they put the crucible full of metal in the middle, and 
cover it with an earthen lid; and, to increaſe the force of the 
fire, beſides blowing it up with the bellows, they lay a tile 
over part of the aperture-or cavity of the furnace. 

The metal firſt put in being brought to a fuſion, they fill the 
crucible with pieces of braſs beaten in a mortar ; to put them 
in they make uſe of a kind of iron ladle, with a long ſhank 
at the end thereof, formed into a kind of hollow inks, out 
of which the piece is dropped. | „ 

Nothing now remains, but for the founder to take the crucible 


out of the fire, and catry it, in a pair of iron tongs (whoſe 


feet are bent, the better to embrace the top of the crucible), 


to the mould; into which he pours the melted metal, thro? 


the hole anſwering to the maſter-jet of each mould. 
Thus he goes ſucceſſively, from one to another, «till his cru- 
cible is emptied, or there is not matter enough left for another 
mould. ls | 

Then, caſting cold water on the moulds, they take the frames 
out of the preſſes, and the caſtworks out of the ſand ; which 
afterwards they work again, for another caſting. Laſtly, the 
cut off the jets, or caſts, and ſell or deliver the work to thoſe 
who beſpoke it, without any farther repairing. 


FoUNDERY of ſtatues, great guns, and bells, —The art of caſt- 


ing ſtatues in braſs is very antient; inſomuch that its origin 
was too remote and obſcure, even for the reſearch of Pliny 


an author admirably ſkilled at diſcovering the inventors of 
other arts. | | | 


All we can learn for certain, is, that it was practiſed, in all 
its perfection, firſt among the Greeks ; and, afterwards, among 
the Romans.: and, that the number of their ſtatues conſecrated 
to their gods and herocs ſurpaſſed all belief. See STATUE, 

The ſingle cities of Athens, Delphos, Rhodes, &c. had each 
three thouſand ſtatues ; and Marcus Scaurus alone, though 
only ædile, adorned the circus with no leſs than three 


_ thouſand ſtatues of braſs, for the time of the Circenſian games. 


This taſte for ſtatues was finally carried to ſuch a pitch, that 


it became a proverb, that in Rome the people of braſs were 


not leſs numerous than the Roman people. 
Among us, the cafi.ng of ſtatues was but little known, or 
practiſed, before the ſeventeenth century. | 

As to the caſting of guns, it is quite modern; and it were, 
perhaps, to be wiſhed, we were as ignorant of it as the 


antients.— All authors agree, that the firſt cannon were caſt in 


the fourteenth century; though ſome fix the event to the year 
1338. and others to 1380. 


The caſting of bells is of a middle ſtanding, between the other | 


two,—The uſe of bells is certainly very antient in the weſtern 


church; and the ſame were likewiſe once uſed in the church 
 maſter-jet, or canal for running the metal;;being ſo diſpoſed, | 
& to touch the ledge on one ſide, and only to reach to the 


of the eaſt. | But, at preſent, F. Vanſleb aſſures us, in his 
ſecondaccount of Egypt, he had found but one bell in all the 
eaſtern church, and that in a monaſtery in the Upper Egypt. 


The matter of theſe large works is rarely any ſimple metal, 
but commonly a mixture of ſeveral, as braſs, bell-metal, c. 
We ſhall here give the proceſs in the foundery of each. 
Method of caſting flatues, or figures. — There are three things 
chiefly required in caſting of ſtatues, buſts, baſſo- relievos 
: vaſes, and other works of ſculpture ; viz, the mould, the 
wax, and ſhell, or coat. 


The inner mould, or core (thus called from cœur, as being in 

the heart, or middle of the ſtatue), is a rude, lumpiſh figure, 

a little reſembling the ſtatue intended: it is'raiſed on an iron 
ate, ſtrong enough to ſuſtain it ; and is ſtrengthened within- 
de by ſeveral bars, or ribs, of iron. 

diſcretion of the workmen ; viz. potters clay, mixed up with 

horſe-dung and hair; or of plaſter of Paris, mixed with fine 

briekduſt. | * 


The uſe of the core-in ſtatues 1 to leſſen the weight, and D | 


metal; In bells it takes up all the inſide, and preſerves the 


ſpace vacant where the clapper is hung. In great guns it 
— the whole chace, from the mouth to the breech: and, 
in mortars, the chace, and chamber. 


The wax is a repreſentation of the intended Ratug in wax. 1 
5 1 it 


t may be made indifferently, of two ſorts of metal, at che 


to it, from top to bottom; to ſerve, both as jets, for the con- 


wax; and which, being of a ſoft matter, and even, at firſt, 
liquid, eaſily takes and preſerves the impreſſion of every part 


This is perk 
J ara wack bigger than the mould to be made therein, 
and its inſides lined with walls of freeſtone, or brick. ' At the | 
bottom is made a hole, of the ſame materials, with a kind of 
furnace, having its aperture outwards: in this is a fire to be 
lighted, to dry the mould; and, afterwards; to melt the wax. | 
Over this furnace is placed the grate; and on this the mould, | £21 | | 
| es | Its length is meaſured in calibers, i. e. in diameters of the 


metal, as hereafter mentioned. 


©" contrived for the purpoſe, at the foot of the mould; which 


the wax is carried off. 


melt the metal, and run it into the mould: this is the office 


. With three apertures ; one to put in the wood; another for a 


It muſt be added, that theſe jets are all terminated, or ſtop- 
ped, with a kind of plugs, which are kept cloſe, that, upon 


F O 


It de a piece of ſculpture, the wax muſt be all of the ſculp- 
tor's own hand: who uſually faſhions it on the core itſelt ; 
though it may be wrought a part, in cavities, moulded, or | 
formed, on a-model, and afterwards diſpoſed and arranged 


on the ribs of iron over the grate, as before; filling the vacant 


ſpace in the middle with liquid plaſter,” and brick-duſt; by | 


which means the inner mould, or core, is formed in propor- 
tion as the ſculptor carries on the wax. | 8 

When the wax (which is to be of the intended thickneſs of the 
metal) is finiſhed, they fix little waxen tubes perpendicularly 


veyance of the metal to all parts of the work; and as vent- 
holes, to give, paſſage to the air, which would, otherwiſe, oc- 
caſion great diſorder, when the hot metal came to encompaſs 
it. By the weight of the wax uſed herein, is that of the 
metal adjuſted; ten pounds of this laſt being the proportion to 
one pound of the former, 


'The work brought thus far, wants nothing but to be covered | 


with its ſhell; which is a kind of coat, or cruſt, laid over the 


thereof ; which itafterwards communicates to the metal, upon 
its taking the place of the wax, between the ſhell and the core. 
The matter of this onter mould, or ſhell, is varied according 
as different layers, or ſtrata, are applied. The firſt is a com- 


poſition of clay, and old crucibles, well ground and ſifted, and |. 
mixed up with water, to the conſiſtence of a colour fit for | 


painting : accordingly, they apply it with a pencil, laying it 
ſeven or eight times over, letting it dry betwixt whiles. For 
the ſecond impreſſion, they add horſes dung and natural 
earth to the former compoſition. The third impreſſion is 


only horſes dung and earth. Laſtly, the ſhell is finiſhed by | 
| laying on ſeveral more impreſſions of this laſt matter, made 
very thick with the hand. * 4: 


The ſhell, thus finiſhed, is ſecured and ſtrengthe: 
bands, or girts, of iron, wound around it at half a foot's 
diſtance from one another, and faſtened at bottom to the grate 
under the ſtatue; and at the top to a circle of iron, where 
they all terminate. 5 | TOA 
Here it muſt be obſerved, that if the ſtatue be ſo big, that it 
would not be eaſy to move the moulds, when thus provided, 
it muſt be wrought on the ſpot where it is to be caſt. - 
d two ways: in the firſt, a ſquare hole is dug 


Sc. framed as above explained. Laſtly, at one of the edges 
of the ſquare pit is made another large furnace, to melt the 


In the other way, it is ſufficient to work the mould above- 
ground: but with the ſame precaution of a furnace, and grate, 
underneath : when finiſhed, four walls are to be run up 
around it; and, by the fide thereof, a maſſive made, for a melt- 
ing furnace. For the reſt, the method is the ſame in both. 
The mould being finiſhed, and incloſed between four walls, 
whether under-ground, or above it, a moderate fire is lighted 
in the furnace under it, and the hole covered with planks, 
that the wax may melt y_ down, and run out at pipes 


are afterwards very exactly cloſed with earth, as ſoon as all 


This does che hole is filled up with bricks thrown in at ran- 


dom, and the fire in the furnace is augmented till ſuch time 


as both the bricks and the mould become red-hot;- which or- 
dinarily happens in twenty-four hours, Then, the fire being 
extinguiſhed, and every thing cold again, they take out the 
bricks, and fill up their-place with earth, moiſtened, and a 
little beaten, to the top of the mould, in order to make it the 
more firm-and ſteady. Wo e 9H * 
Things being in this condition, there remains nothing but to 


of the furnace above, which is made in manner of an oven, 


vent; and a third to run the metal out at. From this laſt 


aperture, which is kept very cloſe all the time the metal is in 


fuſion, a little tube or canal is laid, whereby the molten metal 
is conveyed into a large earthen baſon over the mould; into 


the bottom of which all the big branches of the jets, or caſts, 
Which are to carry the metal into all the parts of the mould, | 
EN being only of lead, and not intended to leave any impreſfon 


are inſerted. - * 


opening the furnace, the braſs; which guſhes out like a tor- 
rent of fire, may not enter any of them till the baſon be full 


e matter to run into them all at once; upon which | 
occa 


they pull out the plugs, which are long iron rods, 
with a head at one end, capable of filling the whole diameter 
of each tube. The hole of the furnace is opened with a long 


* 8 — 
F a 0 U | 
2 * 
5 * | 
- 


piece of iron, fitted at the end of each pole; and the mould 
then filled in an inſtant. „ | ny 
The work is now finiſhed, at leaſt ſo much as belongs to t. 
caſting, the reſt being the ſculptor's, or caryer's dufte. 
who, taking the figure out of the mould and earth it is f, 
compaſſed withal, ſaws off the jets, wherewith it ap - 
covered over; and repairs it, with inſtruments proper to h. 
art; as chiſſels, gravers, puncheons, Se. y 
The manner of caſting bells. What has been hitherto ſhe 
of the caſting of ſtatues, holds, in proportion, of the 2 
of bells: all that there is particular in theſe latter, is as follows 
Firſt, then, the metal is different; there being no tin in the 
metal of ſtatues, but no leſs than a fifth part of tin in that : 
bells. Secondly, the dimenſions of the core, and the wa, 
bells, eſpecially if it be a ring of ſeveral bells that is to be caſt 
are not left to chance, or the caprice of the workman; but muſ 
be meafured, on a kind of ſcale, or diapaſon ; which vive 
the height, aperture, and thickneſs, neceſlary for the . 
tones required. W 8 

It need not be added, that it is on the wax that the ſeveral 
mouldings, and other ornaments, and inſcriptions, to he re. 
preſented in relievo, on the outſide of the bell, are formed, 
'The clapper, or tongue, is ndt properly a part of the bel] 
but is furniſhed from other hands. In Europe, it is uſually of 
iron, with a large lump at the extreme; and is ſuſpended in 
the middle of the bell, In China, it is only a huge wooden 
mallet, ſtruck by force of arm againſt the bell; whence the 
can have but little of that confonancy ſo much admired 10 
ſome of our rings of bells. The Chineſe have an extraordi 
nary way of increaſing the ſound of their bells; viz, br 
leaving a hole under the cannon ; which our bell-founde;s 
would reckon a defect. | : 


The proportions of our bells differ very much from thoſe of 


v 


| the Chineſe.) In ours, the modern proportions are, to make 
ened by ſeveral | 


the diameter fifteen times the thickneſs of the brim, and the 


beight twelve times. | 


Manner of caſting great guns, or pieces of artillery. The ca 


ing of cannons, mortars, and other pieces of artillery, is per- 


formed like that of ſtatues, and bells; eſpecially as to What 


regards the mould, wax, ſhell, furnaces, &c. | 
As to the metal, it. is ſomewhat different from both; 2 
having a mixture of tin, which is not in that of ſtatues; and 


« 


only having half the quantity of tin that is in bells, i. e. at 


L 


 PrINTING, and LETTER. 


the articles CHARACTER, &. 


the rate of ten pound of tin, to an hundred of copper, A 
cannon is always ſhaped. a little conical, being thickeſt of 
metal at the breech, where the greateſt effort of the gu- 
powder is made, and diminiſhing thence to the muzzle: ſo 
* if the mouth be two inches thick of metal, the breech 
is fix. n 


muzzle. Six inches at the muzzle require twenty calibers, or 
ten feet in length; there is always about a ſixth of an inch 

allowed play for the ball. 

etter FOUNDERY, or the manner of cqſting printing letters. The 
invention of printing letters We ſhall ſpeak of under the articles 


* 


* 


Their difference, kind, &c. has already been explained under 


The two things principally to be regar ded in the caſting of 
letters, are the matter, and the matrices. . 


The matter is a compound metal; partly braſs, or copper; 
and partly lead, mixed in a certain proportion: which wy 


he frequently 


letter- founder regulates at his own 'diſcretion ; and to hic 
a certain quantity of ſome other metal, « 
mineral, as his experience directs him, to render his compo- 
en the hands nnd 3 nn 6 bet? ts 6 90 

The moſt uſual proportion of the two metals is, an hundred 


pounds of lead, to twenty or twenty-five pounds of brab. 
Some (though not the beſt founders) uſe iron, inſtead of 


braſs; in the proportion of an hundred pounds of lead, to 
thirty or thirty-five of iron. n. 


Theſe metals are melted ſeparately, in large crucibles; de 


braſs, or iron, with antimony; and the lead by itſelf; when 


in fuſion, they are mixed together: this fuſion, and mixture, 


are the moſt laborious parts of the letter-founder's art. 
The matrices of the letters are pieces of copper, whereon 
the impreſſion of the intended character has been cut, d 
ſtruck, in creux, by means of puncheons, &c. graven 1 


relievo. Ty | 1911533 Ede: 405 
Each letter has its proper matrice; and there are particular 


ones for points, virgula's, figures, rules, head- pieces, and 
other ornaments of printing; excepting the quadrats, which 


are caſt without matrices, and only in moulds; and 2 
matrice has its puncheon, made of ſteel, or iron, e 
tempered. ' ARE. Ta "a 

The matrices being ſtruck, and touched up, or repaired, 


where needful, are put each at the end of an iron mould, in. 


| Cloſed between two thin pieces of beard, two or 
inches ſquare, the two upper angles being cut off, ſo 5® 


* 


compoſe an irregular hexagon. be 


The | 
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The cinci al parts of theſe moulds; which, as already men- 
el py" between the ſlips of wood, are, 1?, Two ſteel 
lates, with each its ſcrew, to keep them fait, at a diſtance 
1 the boards. 2%, Two called long pieces. 3“, A piece 
called the bank; which is what properly forms the body of 
the character, at the extremity whereof the matrice is put. 
J, A jet, or caſt, which is a ſort of little funnel, to receive 
1 convey the melted matter to the matrice. 5, A regiſter, 
ſerving ta rejoin the two parts of the mould, after they have 
been opened to take out the letter, when caſt. WP 

On the outſide of the moulds are three other pieces; viz. the 
how, at bottom; and two hooks, a-top. The bow is a thick 
ſteel wire, tWO or three lines in diameter, and eight or ten 
inches long, bent in manner of a bow, or arch; whereof the 
lower piece of wood is, as it were, the chord, or ſtring: one 
end is faſtened to the board; and the other, which is left at 
liberty; ſerves, by its ſpring, or elaſticity, to preſs and retain 
the matrice of the character againſt the extremity of the blank; 
where the melted matter running in, makes the impreſſion. , 


fame fize with the bow, and about an inch and an half long; 
being faſtened, one of them to one board, and the other to the 
other: their uſe is, to open the mould, and to take out the 
character, when caſt ; ſo as the workman may not be incom- 
moded with the heat. "ap PP | 
Every thing belonging to the mould being thus diſpoſed, they 
begin to prepare the matter, —The furnace, whereon the baſon 
is placed, for the metal to be melted in, is made of the ſame 
matter as crucibles: it is uſually eighteen or twenty inches 
high, and ten or twelve in diameter. An iron grate, hori- 
zontally placed, divides it into two: the lower part ſerves to 
hold the aſhes ; and is furniſhed with the hole to let in the air. 
The wood is put in the upper part, through an aperture over 
the grate. An earthen pipe ſerves to carry off the ſmoke out 
at a window, near which the furnace is ordinarily placed. 


work ſtanding.” = + | | | 

Over the furnace is placed the melting baſon, or copper ; it is 
about nine inches in diameter, and takes up the whole aper- 
ture a-top, being even luted to it all round, with potters- 
earth: its matter is a kind of pot-metal; and, that it may 
be fit for melting both hard and ſoft metals, it is divided into 
two equal parts, by a perpendicular partition. IR: 

In this baſon they melt only the matter already prepared; that 
s the mixture, or compoſition, made in the crucibles above- 


or impurities, from the ſurface of the melted metal; and theſe, 
foriz are not all loſt, but ſerve to melt over again. | 
Two workmen are uſually employed at each furnace; each 

of them has his part of the baſon to empty; and they have a 
table, or bench, in common, where they lay the characters 

% faſt as they are caſt, bg? 55 

To run the metal into the mould, the founder holds it in his 


wooden handle, containing juſt enough for one letter. 
Having now filled this ladle with liquid metal, he pours it in- 


two hooks of the mould ; and, thruſting his hand briſkly for- 
ward, wherewith he holds the mould, he makes the .metal 
un into the matrice of the character; which, without ſuch 
motion, might grow cold before it arrived there. 

He then unbends the bow, opens the mould, and, with one 


ume, ſhuts it again, replaces the matrice, and caſts a new 
kiter, It is incredible with what expedition and addreſs all 
this is done. The letter being caſt, they view it, before they 
break off the jet, to ſee whether it be perfect; otherwiſe to 
iow it among the refuſe of the fount. | 5 


5 to Fit be found complete, the jet, or mal, is broke off z the 
'lperfluous metal, occaſioned by the mould's not being ex- 
Fr Ml cloſed, is taken off with a knife; and the long-tailed let- 


ts, as /, and /; hollowed at bottom, to give room for the 
naive of the other letters to be placed underneath. | 
With the ſame knife they ſcrape the letter, to ſmooth its two 


iroadeſt ſides, or faces, and fit them to be rubbed on the 
t, . e: they take care only to rub thoſe ſides, for ſear of da- 
n m ming a notch on one of the other ſides, which is to diſtin- 
8 ful the ſides to the compoſitor, when he ſets his forms. 
he ſtone they grind them on, is a ſort of hard, coarſe-grained 
„ a0 7 one, placed horizontally ;. before which the workman fits. 
— oſaye his fingers from the frictign, he has a kind of finger- 


» Made of ſome old piece of leather; with which he covers 

ry two fingers next the thumb; with theſe he works each ſide 
the letter, backwards and forwards: to ſhift ſides, he makes 
ie of the thumb, but, without diſcontinuing the motion; ſo 


aired = the by-ſtander would be deceived, and be ready 
1 Fear they had all the while rubbed on the ſame ſide. 


* letters, thus ground, ate placed on the compoſitory, to 
" raped, and brought to the proper thickneſs, on the two 
er lides, viz. that of\ the notch, and its oppoſite: this 
e lometimes call compoſition, EE 


And, laſtly, a ſtone, or wooden ſtool, ſerves to ſupport the | 
furnace, and raiſe it to a proper height for the workman to 


kft hand: and, in his right, has a little iron ladle, with a | 


of the hooks, takes out the character; and, without loſs of | 


The hooks a-top of the mould are alſo of wire, about the | 


mentioned. A little iron ladle ſerves to ſcum off the ſcoriz, | 


1 


to the jet, or funnel, whoſe aperture is in the middle of the | 


— — 


| 


The compoſitory is a wooden ruler; with a little ledge at bot- 
tom, againſt which the letters are ranged. On the ſame in- 
ſtrument the quadrats, rules, borders, Gr. ate alſo adjuſted. 
When the letters are compoſed, they remain to be juſtified, 
both as to thickneſs and height: in ottler to this, they uſe a 
little copper plate, which is their level. 3 

The juſtification, as to thickneſs, is made on a piece of marble; 
and that for the height, on an iron compoſitory. The juſti- 
hcation of the height is guided by the l of fonie body of 

characters already juſtified. | e ig 

Letters are ſaid be of their juſt height, when the part of the 
plate, or level, bears equally on the ſtandard In, placed on its 
foot, in the little compoſitory, and the face of two letters; 


newly caſt, placed aſide of it, to be juſtiſied: as to the thick - 


neſs, the juitifcation is performed by laying the ſtandard let- 
ter flat on the little marble, and two ney letters alide of it; 
and thus levelling the three with the plate. 

All that then remains is to dreſs the letters, J. e. to cut the 
foot, or rather hollow it, and make that ſort of groove which 


every letter has at the bottom, preciſely oppoſite to the eyez : 


or upper part, or face of the letter. | 
In order to this, they turn a long line of them upſide down in 
the juſtificator ; which is an inſtrument of poliſhed iron or ſteel; 


conſiſting of two long pieces, joined together by ſcrews: be- - 


tween theſe two they incloſe as many letters as they will hold, 
all placed againſteach other, in the ſame ſituation as when com- 


poſed for books; excepting that the face in the former caſe is - 


downwards, and the foot a-top. When the juſtificator is full 
of letters, they ſet it on the table of the cutter, between two 
cheeks of wood, which preſſing it very tight, enables the wotk- 
man to run his plane along the fide of the line thus invertetl. 


This plane conſiſts of three parts, two fteel, and the third 


wood. Of the ſteel ones, that at bottom conſiſts of two 
moveable ſteel plates, which may be drawn cloſer, or ſet far- 
ther off, at pleaſure, by means of two ſcrews ; within the in- 
terval between the two, they paſs the feet of the row of let- 
ters ; and thus is the plane kept from deviating, 


the common planes, conſiſts of two branches, and to ſcrews, 
which ſerve to raiſe, or let down; the ſteel, as the groove is to 
be cut deeper, or ſhallower. The poſition of this piece of ſteel, 
which is four or five inches long, is almoſt perpendicular. 
The laſt part of the plane, which is wood, ſerves to join the 
other two; its form is that of an arch; one end of it is faſtened 
to the poſterior extreme of the plates, and the other to the 
branches which carry the bit of ſteel; ſo that the three parts 
together make a kind of triangle, voided in the middle, 
The cutter is a ſteel inſtrument, with a wooden handle, made 
in manner of a chiſſel; ſerving to pare off the rough wire edge 
of the letters, when they are dreſſed. . 
When the letters have paſſed all theſe operations, they are fit 
for the printer's uſe, | | | 
The perfection of letters thus caſt, Sr. conſiſts in their being 
all ſevefally ſquare and ftrait, on every fide ; and all generally 
of the ſame height, and evenly lined, without ſtooping one 
way or other; neither too big in the foot, nor the head; well 
grooved, fo as the two extremes of the foot contain half the 
body of the letter ; and well ground, barbed, and ſcraped ; 
with a ſenſible notch, &c, * | | 


FOUNT, or FoxT, among printers, &c. a ſet, or quantity, 


of characters, or letters, of each kind; caſt by a letter» 
founder, and ſorted, | Sm 


&c. meaning he has caſt a ſet of characters of theſe kinds. 

A complete fount does not only include the running letter, 

but alſo majuſcules, or large and ſmall capitals, ſingle letters, 

double letters, points, comma's, lines, borders, head-pieces, 

tail pieces, and numeral characterfrs. 

The letter-founders have a kind of liſt, or tariff, whereby they 
regulate their fonts: the occaſion thereof is, that ſome Jet- 


ters being in much more uſe, and oftener repeated, than 


others, their cells, or caſes, ſhould be better filled and ſtored, 
than thoſe of the letters which do not return fo frequently. 
Thus the o, and i, for inſtance, are always in greater quan- 
tity than the #, or z. * „ 
This difference will be beſt perceived from a proportional 
compariſon of thoſe letters with themſelves, or ſome others, 


Suppoſe a fount of an hundred thoufand characters, which is a 


common fount; here the a, ſhould have five thouſand ; the c, 
three thouſand ; the e, eleven thouſand ; the i, fix thouſand ; 
the m, three thouſand; the &, only thirty; and the x, »» and z, 
not many more. e eee e og Lene 


But this is only to be underſtood of the letters of the lower · caſe; 5 | 


thoſe of the upper having other proportions; which it would be, 
here, too long to inſiſt on. See LETTER, and. CHA- 
RAcT ER. e i Be 

FOUNTAIN, Fons, in philoſophy, a ſpring, or ſource, of 
water, riſing out of the ground. SE STK 


For the phenomena, theory, origin, &c. of ſprings,. or 


fountains, ſee SPRING, 7 RN 
Among the artieats, the fountains, or ſources of rivers, were 
"held ſacred, and even worſhiped, as a kind of ha | 
| | 48s | deneeg 
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T be ſecond part of the plane, anſwering to the bit of ſteel in 


We ſay, a founder has caſt a fount of pica, of engliſh, of pearl, 


A SIE — * A Arey A 2c 


: . 
* 
* Oo 
\ 


- 
» 


geneca ddſerves as much, in his forty-firſt epiſtle; and | 
Cicero, I. iii. de Nat. Deor. c. 20. mentions, that the 
Roman prieſts, and au 


; cations, to call on the names of the Tyber, and other rivers, 


- brooks, and ſprings, about Rome. And the ſeventh inſcrip- 


tion, in p. 94. of Gruter, has FONTT pivino ET on- 


io NVMINxIsS FONTIS. 


It was a point of religion, not to diſturb, or muddy, theſe 


bereof in Nero, Annal. l. xiv. c. 22. 


waters in waſhing or bathing: Tacitus gives an inſtance 
And Struvius, Antig. 


Rom. Syntag. c. 1. p. 167. 


FouxrAix, or artificial FOUNTAIN, in hydraulics, a ma- 


chine, or contrivance, whereby water is violently ſpouted, 
or darted up; called alſo a jet d eau. See JET 4 Bau, 
Fruip, &:. | | 
There are divers kinds of artificial fountains; ſome founded 


on the ſpring, or elaſticity, of the air; and others, on the 


The ſtructure of each hereof bein 


reſſure, or weight, of the water, Cc. 1 
pretty and curious, and 


affording a good illuſtration of the doctrine of hydraulics, and 


pneumatics, ſhall be here explained. 


Conftruftion of an artificial FOUNTAIN, playing by the ſpring, 


er elaſticity, 0 the air.— 


veſſel, proper for 4 reſervoir, as 


AB, Tab. Hydraulics, fig. 17. is provided, of metal, glaſs, 


or the like, ending in a ſmall neck c, a-top: through this 


neck a tube is put, c a, traverſing the middle of the veſſel, 


ill its lower orifice d, nearly, but not abſolutely, reach the 


* 


. 
* 


1 


tube into the water; out of which it will diſengage itſel 


bottom of the veſſel; the veſſel being firſt half filled with 
water. The neck is ſo contrived, as that a ſyringe, or con- 


denſing- pipe, may be ſcrewed upon the tube; by means 


whereof, a large quantity of air may be intruded 74 the 


„ and 


emerge into the vacant part of the veſſel, and lie over the ſur- 


= 
% 


* 


face of the water CD. | | . 
Now, the water here contained being thus preſſed by the 


air, which is, e. gr. twice as denſe as the external air; and the 


et 


- 
x 


[4 


* 


elaſtic force of air being equal to its gravitating force; the ef- 
fect will be the ſame, as if the weight of the column of air over 


the ſurface of the water were double that of the column preſſ- 


ing in the tube; ſo that the water muſt, of neceſſity, ſpout 
up, through the tube, with a force equal to the exceſs of preſ- 
ſure of the included, above that of the external air. 


Conſtruction of an artificial F OUNTAIN, playing by the preſſure of 


the water. Having the conveniency of a 


d, or re- 


ſervoir, of water, in a place conſiderably higher than that 


where the fountain is to be (whether that fund have been 


placed there by nature, or whether it have been raiſed for 
the purpoſe, * a proper engine, as |a pump, ſiphon, ſpiral 


"ſcrew, or the li 


e); from the reſervoir lay vertical tubes, for 


the water to deſcend through; and, to theſe vertical tubes, 


fit other horizontal ones, under-ground, to carry the water 
to the place where the fountain is to play. Laftly, from 


theſe horizontal tubes, erect; other vertical ones, by way of 
- .adjutages, jets, or ſpouts, their altitude being much leſs than 


that of the tubes whereby the water was carried to the hori- 


zontal ones. 


Then will the water, by the preſſure of the ſuperincumbent 


column, be ſpouted up at theſe jets; and that to the height, 


or level, of the water in the reſervoir; and this, howſoever 
any of the tubes be bent or incurvated. The demonſtration 
' hereof, ſee under FLu1Ds. 


Thus may water be ſpouted to any given height at pleaſure : 
and the tubes may. be ſo proportioned as to yield any given 
quantity of water, in a given time; or ſeveral tubes, of the 


_ fame fountain,. may be made to yield water in any given 


ratio; or, laſtly, different tubes may project the water to dif- 


ferent altitudes, Rules for all which, the reader will find 


* 


% 


among the laws of FLvu1Ds.. 


Theſe aereal or aquatic fountains may be applied in various] 


manners, ſo as to exhibit various appearances ; and, from 
theſe alone, ariſes the greateſt part of our artificial water-works. 
An inftance, or two, will not be diſagreeable. | 


4 FounTain ſpouting the water in various directions. —Suppoſe 


* 


the vertical tube, or ſpout, in which the water riſes, to be 
AB (Tab. Hydraulics, fig. 18.); into this fit ſeveral other 
tubes; ſome horizontal, others oblique ; ſome inclining, 
others reclining, as OP, MN, FL, c. | 


Then, as all water retains the direction of the aperture 


through which it is ſpouted, that iſſuing through A will riſe 


perpendicularly 3 and that through L, H, 


«4 
* 
* 
* 


* 
* 


; | „P, E, will 
cribe arches of different magnitudes, and tending different 


Or chus: Suppoſe the vertical tube AB, fig. 19. through 


which the water riſes, to be ſtopped a-top, as in A; and, in- 
ſtead of pipes, or jets, let it be only perforated with little 


>. holes all xound; or u_ round half its ſurface : then will the 
i 


water ſpin forth, in all directions, through the little apertures ; 


and to a diſtance proportional to the height of the fall of the 
ater. * | 


„ | 
And hence, if the tubs AB be ſuppoſed the height of a 


man, and be furniſhed with an epiſtomium, or cock, at C, 


* 
. 


n 


uſed, in their prayers and invo- | 


— 


A 


FO U 


upon opening the dock, the ſpectators, dreaming 
ee will b 8 


NN 

t mult be here obſerved, that the diameters of th 

by which the water is emitted, muſt be conſiderably lf ur: 
thoſe of the tubes in which the water is brought; feſt KC. 
ſiſtance of the air, and other impediments, ſpecified wg 
Fur, break the force of the water. under 


FOUNTAIN playing by the draught of the breath 
AB, * 20. a glaſs, or metalline re — Sipaſe 
a tube CD, having a little orifice in C, and reachine . del 


to D, the bottom of the ſphere. If, now; the air be 2 


out of the tube C D, and the orifice C be immediatele 
merged under cold water, the water will aſcend — « 


tube into the ſphere, 


Thus proceeding, by repeated exſüctions, till | 
above half full of water; and then applying the dg 2 


and blowing air into the tube; upon removing 
the water will ſpout forth. ing the mouth 


| Or, if the ſphere be put in hot water we ai, being bert, 


A 


rarefied, will make the water ſpout as before. 

This kind of fountain is called Pila Heronis, or Hero's ball: 

—_ the name 1 wo” ery | ; 
OUNTAIN, . eam whereof raiſes and plays 

ball. Provide a hollow braſs ball * 21. — of 2 

plate, that its weight may not be too great for the force of 

the water. Let the tube BC, through which the water 


riſes, be exactly perpendicular to the horizon. 
Then, the ball, being laid in the bottom of the cup, er baſon 
B, will be taken up in the ſtream, and ſuſtained at a con- 


ſiderable height, as A; alternately vibrating, or playing up 
and down. nd, Narr 4 
Hence, as the figure of the ball contributes nothing to its r- 


ciprocal riſe, and fall, any other body, not too heavy, ny 


— —— 1 =o thereof ; e. gr. a = with its wings 
But note, that, as it is neceſſary the ball, when on the 
deſcent, ſhould keep the ſame preciſe perpendicular wherein 


it roſe (ſince, otherwiſe, it would miſs the ſtream, and fil 
| downright), ſuch a fountain can only be played in a place 


4 


free from wind. 


FounTAIN which ſpouts water in form of a Sour. To the 


tube wherein the water is to riſe, fit a ſpherical, or lenticul; 


head A B, fig. 22. made of a plate of metal, and perforated 
a-top with a great number of little holes. | 


The water riſing with vehemence towards AB, will be there 


4 


divided into innumerable little threads ; and afterwards broke 


and diſperſed into the fineſt drops. 1 


FouNTAIN which ſpreads the water in form of a table-clth 
To the tube A B, fig. 23. folder two ſpherical ſegmens 
C and D, almoſt touching each other; with a ſerew E, te 
contract, or amplify, the interſtice, or chink, at pleaſure. 


Others chooſe to make a ſmooth, even cleft, in a ſpherical 


or lenticular head, fitted upon the tube. | | 
The water ſpouting through this chink, or cleft, will expan 
itſelf in manner of a cloth. © 5 


FounTAINs, wherein the water ſpouts out of the figures of mn 


and other animals. — Since water may be derived, or conveyed 
by tubes in any ſituation, and always retains the direction « 
the aperture, all here required is, to incloſe tubes within 


figures of men, or other animals; having their orifices 1 


| thoſe parts whence the water is intended to ſpout forth. 


4 


From the principles hitherto laid down, it will be very ei 
to deduce whatever relates to the furniture of fountain, 1 
the various forms water may be put into by their means 
all depending on the magnitude, figure, and direction, of 
adjutages, or apertures. OE Es 
FoUNTAIN, which, when it has done ſpouting, may bt turi 
like an hour-glaſs.—Provide two veſlels, L M. and NO, 
24. to be ſo, much the bigger as the fountain is to play t 
longer; and placed at ſo much the greater diſtance from eic 
other PN, as the water is deſired to ſpout the higher, 


BA C be a crooked tube, furniſhed in C with a cock; ® 


FE D another bent tube, furniſhed with a cock in D. l 
and C are to be other leſſer tubes, open at both ends, © 
reaching near to the bottom of the veſſels N O, and LM; 


which the tubes QR, and 8 T, are likewiſe to reach. 
If, now, the veſſel L M be filled with water, it will des 


through the tube B A; and, upon 


ning the * 
ſpout up near to the height of K; and, after its fall 9 


+ will ſink through the little tube I, into the veſſel N 0, 


the water is empti 


and make the water 


expel the air through the tube QO. At length, win) 
| out of the veſſel L M, by tum, 
machine upſide down, the veſſel N O will be the reſer 
| ut up through the cock D. 
Hence, if the veſſels LM, and N O, contain juſt ty 
water as will be f. uted up in an hour's time, we ſball! 


a a ſpouting clepſydra, or water- clock; which ma) 0 5 


4 FounTain that begins to play upon the lighting 
and ceaſes as they go out, Frovide two ©y! 


duated, Or divided, into quarters, minutes, G. 8 he 


under the article CLEPSYDRA. © + | 
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FounTAIN, With regard to architecture, is an aſſemblage of 


| haps a ſtatue; or even a group of figures. — As the fountain 


FOU 


AB, and CD, fig.'25. connect them by tubes, open at both 


ends, K L, BF, Qc. ſo that the air may deſcend out of the 
higher into the lower: to the tubes ſolder candlefticks, H, 
Ge. and to the hollow cover of the lower veſſel, CF, fita 
little tube, or jet F E, furniſhed with a cock G, and reach- 
ing almoſt to the bottom of the veſſels. In G let there be an 

aperture, furniſhed with a ſcrew, whereby water may be 

ared into C D. | = 

Then, upon lighting the candles H, c. the air in the conti- 
vous tubes 1 J. rarefied thereby; the water will begin 
to ſpout through E F. | 
By the ſame contrivance may a ſtatue be made to ſhed tears 
ypon the preſence of the ſun, or on the lighting of a candle, 
Ge. all here required being only to lay tubes from the cavity 
wherein the air is rarefied, to ſome other cavities placed near 
the eyes, and full of water. | 
maſonry, ſculpture, &c. either for the decoration or conveni- 
ency of a city, garden, or the like. | | 
Funtains acquire various denominations, according to their 
form, and ſituation : 28, | 5 | 

fried FOUNT Alx, that wioſe baſon and jet are placed perpen- 
dicularly under the arch.—Such are the fountains of the Co- 
lonade, and the triumphal water-arch at Verſailles. 

Baſm FOUNTAIN is that with only a ſimple baſon, of any figure 
whatever; in the middle whereof is a jet, or ſpout, or per- 


in the court of Buckingham-houſe. +. f | 

Crd FOUNTAIN, a kind of pavilion, built of ſtone ; either 
inſulate, and ſquare ; or round; or multilateral ; or backed: 
and that either with a projecture, or indenture; incloſing a 
reſervo'r, and ſpouting or darting forth the water thereof 
through one or more cocks ; in the middle of a ſtreet, ſquare, 
garden, court, or the like. Such is that in Lincoln's-Inn new 
ſquare, London. 3 : | 

(up FounTAIN is that which, beſide a baſon, has likewiſe a cup 
of one ſingle piece of ſtone, or marble, ſupported on a ſhaft, 
or pedeſtal, and receiving a jet, . or ſpout, rifing out of the 
middle thereof. : 
As the fountain in the court of the Vatican; the cup whereof 
is of granite, and antique; being brought from the baths of 
Titus at Rome. ä ES 


divinities, naiads, tritons, rivers, dolphins, and other fiſhes, 
and ſhells. Such is the fountain of the palace Paleſtrina at 
Rome; where a ſhell, ſupported by four dolphins, ſerves as a 
cup, and ſupports a triton, that ſpouts-water out of his concha 
marina, | | 

Naval Foun ain is that made in form of a veſſel. Such is 
that of the place D'Eſpagne at Paris, repreſenting a bark; 
that at Monte- Cavallo, repreſenting a galley ; or that before 
the vineyard Mattei at Rome, reſeinbling a boat. e 

Fouxr Alx is any ſpouting fountain with a baſon, cup, 

and other ornaments ; all open: as is frequent in our gardens, 
and in the vineyards at Rome. Stubs 


Pramidal Foun Alx, that formed of ſeveral baſons, or cups, 
ranged in ſtorics over each other, and diminiſhing all the way; 
ing ſupported by a hollow ſtem, or ſhaft. —As the fountain 
of Monte-Dragone at Freſcati. . | Js 
Or elſe ſupported by figures, fiſhes, or conſoles ; the water 
whereof, in its fall, makes nets in divers ſtories, and repreſents 


akind of water-pyramid.—As that at the head of the caſcades | 


at Verſailles, 


utc FouNTAIN is that formed, or enriched, with rock-work, | 


(bell-work, petrifactions, c. 5 
lahrie Fou NT AIN is a kind of ruſtic eee in manner of a 


grotto; adorned with termini, maſcaroons, ſauns, ſylvans, | 


bacchantes, and other ſatyrical figures; ſerving for orna- 
ments, as well as jets d' eau. | oh. 

Putrg Fou NT AIR, or jet eau, is any fountain whoſe water 
8 darted forth impetuouſly through one or more jets, or ad- 
Jutages, and returns in form of rains, nets, folds, or the like. 

rig FouxT Alx, a kind of plain ſpout, or ſtream, of water, 

nung out of a ſtone, or hole, in a wall, without any decora- 
10n.—duch is the fountain of Trevi, at Rome. 

"atuary FOUNT-A1N, that which, being open and inſulated, or 


|; Ten-backed, is adorned with one or more ſtatues, by way of 


milking, or crowning.— As the fountain of Latona, at Ver- 
4 


les; and that of the ſhepherd, at Capraiola. 


ere are, alſo, ſtatues which ſpout forth water at ſome of 


= parts; or at ſea-ſhells; vaſes, urns, and otl:er attributes of 
e ſea. re | e 


clic FouxT Al, that where the principal ornaments are 


de attributes, arms, or cognizances, of the perſon who erected 
u. uch are the feuntain of St. Peter in Montorio, reſem- 
"Ng a Caſtle flanked with towers, and donjons, repreſenting 

aims of Caſtile; and ſome other fountains at Rome; 


mong which are, the flower-de-lis, and the dove; the bear-y will hold no more. A 


ing of the fami 

Joowrh,, 15 amily of pope Innocent X. 
quantity of ink 
by the writer 2 
Ink, 


and let it flow, by gentle degrees, ſo as to ſup- 


FO W 


fiſts of divers pieces, F, G, H, of braſs, ſilver, &c. whereof 
the middle-piece F carries the pen, which is ſcrewed into the 
inſide of a little pipe; which, again, is ſoldered to another 
pipe of the ſame bigneſs, as the lid G; in which lid is ſoldered 
a male: ſcrew, for ſcrewing on the cover; as, alſo, for ſtopping 
a little hole at the place, and hindering the ink from paſſing 
through it : at the other end of the piece F is a little pipe, on 
the outſide whereof the top cover H may be ſcrewed. In the 
cover there goes a port-crajon, to be ſcrewed into the laſt- 
mentioned pipe, in order to ſtop the end of the pipe into 
which the ink is to be pouted by a funrel. bo 
To uſe the pen, the cover G muſt be taken off, and the pen a 
little ſhaken, to make the ink run more freely. 
FOUR, Cul de four. See the article Cur. | 
FOURCHEE, or Fourcur, in heraldry.—A croſs fourchee 
is that forked at the ends. | | 
Upton rather repreſents it as anchored, the extremities turning 
in a circular manner to ſharp points; whereas the true croſs 
fourchee, i. e. forked, has its forks compoſed of ſtrait lines, and 
blunt ends. —Vid. Tab. Herald. fig. 33. © To 
FOURCHER, an antient law term, fignifying a putting off, 
prolonging, or delaying, an action. 


that we have to ſay, in ordinary time; ſo by fourching we 
rolong a ſuit, that might be ended in a ſhorter ſpace. £0 

n Stat. MWeſim. 1. cap. 42. we have theſe words: «© Copar- 
*© ceners and joint tenants ſhall no more fourch, but only 
& ſhall have one eſſoin, Sc. and anno 6 Edv. I. Cap. IO. it 
is uſed in the ſame ſenſe ; . The defendants ſhall be put to an- 
<« {wer without fourching,” &c. la the Latin it is called 
furcare, and is uſed where a man and his wife do eſſoin ſeve- 


alterius alter compareat, quamdiu furcare int; & cum ultra 
non poſſint, concurrant coram eſſonio in ſuis locis: alter autem 
earum tantum unum eſſonium de malo lefii habere poteſt, Heng- 


ham _ cap. . I 
2 29 ETTE. Fer de FouxcueTTE; ſee the article 
ER, | 


4p." in muſic, one of the harmonic intervals, or con- 
COrds, 


The fourth is the fourth in order of the concords. It conſiſts 


| | f in the mixture of two ſounds, which are in the ratio of 4 to 
Marine FouNT Alx, that compoſed of aquatic figures, as ſea | 


33 i. c. of ſounds produced by chords, whoſe lengths are to 
each other as 4: | 


It is called fourth, becauſe containing four terms, or ſounds, 


between its extremes; and three degrees: or, as being the 


fourth, in the' order of the natural ſcale, from the funda- 
mental, f | b > -460 


The antients call the fourth, diateſſaron, and ſpeak of it as 


the firſt and principal of all concords; and yet the moderns 


find it one of the moſt imperfect. It is ſo very barren, and 
jejune, that it affords nothing good, either by multiplication, 
or diviſion. — 1 ALL: e ee 
The redundant Four TH is a diſcord compoſed of the ratio's of 
27 to 20; and of 4 to 5. : | 
Arches of the Fouxr point. See the article ARCH. + 
FouRTH. rate. See the article RA E. 2h 
FOUTGELD, or FooroEID. See FoorTctLyd. 
F {ade in its general ſenſe, is of equal import with bird. See 
BI s. | | = | 
FowL is, ina more peculiar manner, underſtood of poultry, or 
the Jarger ſort of birds, both domeſtic and wild, either bred up, 
or hunted, for the table. | 1 


and tame; pheaſants, partridges, pigeons, ſnipes, &c, 
Tame Fowl area . Par e the Rock of — farm 
and yield conſiderable ſervice, and profit, by their eggs, brood, 
feathers, dung, Cc. 1 . 
They may be kept at a very eaſy expence near any highway- 
ſide; as being able to ſhift for themſelves, during the greateſt 
part of the year, by their feeding on inſects, worms, ſnails, 
and almcſt any thing eatable. 5 


The oldeſt hens are always the beſt for ſitting, and the young- 


* for laying; but no ſort will be good for either, if kept too 
| 8% 


The beſt age to ſet a hen for chickens, is, from two years old 
to hive; and the moſt proper month to ſet them in, is Febru- 


tween that and Michaelmas. One cock will ſerve ten hens. 
A hen ſits but twenty days; whereas geeſe, ducks,- and tur- 
keys, fit thirty, EE 
Buckwheat, or French wheat, or hempſeed, it is ſaid, makes 
them lay faſter than any other food; and the ſame buckwheat, 


either whole, or ground, and made into a paſte, fats them 
n 


apace : though the commo , for that purpeſe, is barley- 

meal, or wheat-flour, ſoaked in milk, or water, made into 

a paſte, and crammed down their throats twice a day, till they 

gooſe will ſcarce fit on any but her 
n 


own eggs: a hen will fit indifferently on all. 


EN is a fort of pen contrived to contain a great | The lighteſt · coloured geeſe are the beſt, and thoſe that begin 


to lay the ſooneſt; as they have a chance of hatching twice in 


writer a long time without a neceſſity of taking freſh] one year. They begin to lay in the ſpring, and lay twelve 


The fountain 
ntain-pen, repreſented Tab. Miſcellany, fig. 5. con- 
OL, l. No bs. Cans, LY 75 f „ 


or ſixteen eggs. Green geeſe are begun to be fattened at a 


As by ſtammering we draw out our ſpeech, not delivering 


rally. Caveat vir & mulier implacitati, quod ſemper in eſſonio 
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Such are turkeys, geeſe, cocks, hens, and ducks, both wild 


ary 3 though it may be done, to good purpoſe, any time de- 


month old, and will be fat in a month more, Old geeſe are 
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chiefly fattened at ſix months old, in or after the harveſt. 


her. 
FOWLING, the act, or art, of catching birds with nets, 


footed, and not hairy, ſhe is young. 


A wild gooſe, if red-footed, and hairy, 


When the are ſet under a hen, or other fowl, it is ad- 
viſeable to mark the upper ſides thereof; and when ſhe goes 
to feed, to note whether ſhe minds to turn them upſide down, 
or not; that if ſhe negle& that office, it may be done for 


birdlime, decoys, and other devices; as alſo. of breeding up 
the ſame. . | 


FowLING is allo uſed for the purſuing and taking of birds 


with hawks, falcons, and other birds of prey; more pro- 
perly called falconry, and hawking. | 


FowLinG-PIECE, a portable firc-atm for the ſhooting of 


birds. | | oy EG 

Of fowling-pieces, thoſe are reputed the beſt, which have 
the longeſt barrel; viz. from 54 feet, to 63; with an indiffer- 
ent-bore, under the harquebus : though for different occa- 
ſions they ſhould be of different ſorts and ſizes. But in all, 
it is efſential the barrel be well poliſhed, and ſmooth within ; 
and the bore all of a bigneſs, from one end to another; which 


may be proved by thruſting in a piece of wood, cut exactly 


F 


to the bore of the muzzle, down to the touch-hole. . 
OX Hunting, 
FRACTION, 


ſee the article Fox HUNTING. 


lation of a part to its whole. | 
The word literally imports a broken number. 


with a line between them. 


=» 


CY 


% 


tor 2 indicates or aſſigns two of ſuch parts. % e 
where the nume- 


% £ 


PF « 


* 


| Fra#tions are either proper, or i mproper, 


Vulgar Fr acTioNs, called 


- 


Fractions are uſually divided into decimal, ſexageſimal, and 


vulgar. | 


For decimal, and ſexageſimal fractions, ſee Decimal, and 


SEXAGESIMAL fractions, . . _ en ge 
| alſo ſimply, fractions, are always 
expreſſed by two numbers, the one wrote over the other, 


The lower, called the denominator of the Faction, denotes 


the unit, or whole, that is divided into parts; and the up- 
per, called the numerator of the fraction, expreſſes the parts 
Conſtitutes the fraction requited. 8 


given in the preſent caſe. 1565 
Thus,  two-third parts of a line, or other thing, ate wrote 33 
where the denominator 3 ſhews, that the whole line is ſup- 


Again, twenty. nine ſixtieths is wrote 38 3 whe! 
rator 29 expreſſes 29 parts of an integer divided into 60; and 


the denominator 60 gives the denomination to theſe parts, 
pA . ky 


which are called fixtieths. Aries? 
The real deſign of adding the denominator is, to ſhew what 
aliquot part the broken number has in common with unity. 
In all fractions, as the numerator is to the denominator; ſo 
is the fraction itſelf, to the whole whereof. it is a fraction. 
Thus, ſuppoſing Z of a pound equal to 155. it is evident, that 
3:43: I5:: 20. Whence it follows, 1*, That there may be 
infinite fractions of the ſame value, one with another; inaſ- 
much as there may be infinite numbers found, which ſhall 
have the ratio of 3: 4. N l 


= bo 


. 


Proper FRACTION is that where the numerator is leſs chan the 


denominator; and conſequently the fraction leſs than the 
whole, or integer; as 1. 8 ö 


Improper FRACTION is, where the numerator is either equal to, 
or bigger than the denominator ; and, of courſe, the fraction 


* 
on 


. 


% a 


* 


Li 


equal to, or greater than the whole, or integer, as 25; or 
EF or 42. e n 


Fractions, again, are either ſimple, or compound. 


and one denominator; as 3, or 318, Cc. 


* 


Compound FRACTIONS, called alſo fractions of fractions, are 


ſuch as conſiſt of ſeveral numerators, and denominators; as 
MK, 
Of fractions, thoſe are equal to each other, whoſe numera- 
tors have the ſame ratio to their denominators. Thoſe are 

eater, whoſe numerators have a greater ratio; and thoſe leſs, 
which have leſs: thus, 1? ̃ 
than 3; and # leſa than $$:71 0 + +5 5 
Hence if both the numerator, and denominator of a fraction, 
as 2, be multiplied, or divided by the ſame number, 2; the 
facta in the former caſe, z, and the quotients in the lat- 
ter, „ will conſtitute fractions, equal to the firſt fraction 


wen. 


The arithmetic of fractions conſiſts in the reduction, addition, 


ſubtraction, and multiplication thereof. 


edudfion of FRACTIONS.—1?, To reduce a given whole number 
into a fraction of any given denominator, — Multiply the given] 


integer, by the given denominator, the factum will be the 


numerator. Thus we {ball find 3-=x4 ;-and' SA; and 


7 E=, Oc. f 


If no denominator be given, the number is reduced to frac- 


tion, by writing 1 underneath it, as a denominator. Thus 2, 


K b 
i N 


D , 
4 & . " — 
* k , 4 LE 44 ” . 


is old ; but if white- | 


in arithmetic, a. part or diviſion of an unit, | 
or integer; or, a number which ſtands to an unit in the re- 


2e, To reduce a given fraction to its lowe/t terms; i. e. to f 1 
a Haction, equivalent to a given fraction (39), but expreſſ 
in leſs numbers—divide both the numerator 20, and KW 
minator 48, by ſome one number, that will divide them both 
without any remainder, as here by 4. The quotient g 20 
12 make a new fraction $4, equal to 48. 
And if the diviſion be performed with the greateſt number 


that will divide them both, the fraction is reduced to ' 
loweſt terms. $ | | Its 


To find the greateſt common diviſor of two quant ities—Divide 


the greater by the leſs: then divide the diviſor of the gipif 

by the remainder thereof: again, divide the diviſor of the 1 
cond diviſion by the remainder of the ſecond; and ſo on 0 
there remain nothing. The laſt diviſor is the greateſt comme 
meaſure of the given numbers. oy 
If it happen that unity is the only common meaſure of the 
numerator and denominator; then is the fra#ton incapable 
of being reduced any lower. | 


32, To reduce two or mere fractions to the ſame denomingtiyy . 
3 


1. e. to find fractions equal to the given ones, and with the 
fame denominator.-If only two fradions be given, multig} 
the.numerator, and denominator of each, by the denominats; 
of the other: the products given are the new fractions required 
Thus 3 and ? make-12 and 22. If more than two he viven, 
multiply both the numerator and denominator of each into the 
product of the denominators of the reſt. Thus 5. . i=9, 


14. 3+. 12295 ; 

49, To find the value of a fraction in the known parts of its ix. 
teger. Suppoſe, e. gr. it were required to know what is ©? of 
a pound; multiply the numerator 9 by 20, the number of 
known parts in a pound, and divide the product by the deno. 
minator 16, the quotient gives 11s. Then multiply the re. 
mainder 4 by 12, the number of known parts in the next in- 
ferior denomination; and dividing the product by 16, as be. 
fore, the quotient is 3d. So that 95 of a pound 115. 3d 
5, To reduce a mixed number, as 41 into an improper fraction 
of the ſame value. —Multiply the integer, 4, by 12, the deno- 
minator of the Hraction; and to the product 48 add the ru- 
merator; the ſum 59 ſet over the former denominator, 3, 


5 69, To reduce an improper fraction into its equivalent mi 
number. Suppoſe the given fraction 123 divide the numerator 


poſed to be divided into three equal parts; and the numera- 2 | 
| 7, To reduce a compound fraction into a ſimple one.—Multiply 


by the denominator; the quotient 4 rt is the number ſought, 


all th 


he numerators into each other for a new numerator ; and 


all the denominators for a new denominator. Thus | of : c 


8 reduced, will be 48. - 


Addition of vulgar FRACT1IONS.—19, If the given fraction hav 


;. But 25 is greater "IN 18 3 
0 I AAultiplication of FR ACTIONS. — 10, If the fractions propo 


L 


| 


** +» Py 
7 
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Simple FRACTIONS are ſuch, as conſiſt of only one numerator, 


— —_—_— — 


©. AAS 9 a, 2 Ir dy res os rn oa „„ oOun—mne 4 


different denominators, reduce them to the ſame. Then, 
add the numerators together, and under the ſuni write the 
common denominator. Thus, e. gr. i 21? 
And ISA. i 171 112. 
2% If compound Fractions are given to be added, they muſt 
firſt be reduced to ſimple ones: and if the fractions be of dit 
ferent denominations, as of a pound, and + of a ſhilling, 
they muſt ' firſt be reduced to fractions of the ſame denomi- 
nation of pounds q | 
395, To add mixed numbers. The integers are firſt to be added, 
then the fractional parts: and if their ſum. be a proper fro: 
tion, only annex it to the ſum of the integers. If it bean 
improper fraction, reduce it to a mixed number, adding tie 
integral part thereof to the ſum of the integers, and the irac- 
tional part after it. Thus, 53 FAT = Lok. 5 
Subtraction of FR ACTIONS. — 1, If they have the ſame com- 
mon denominator, ſubtract the leſſer numerator from the 
greater, and ſet the remainder over the common denomint- 
tor. Thus from 28 take 18, and there remains 35. 
29, If they have not a common denominator, they muſt be fe 
duced to fractions of the ſame value, having a common de- 
nominator, 'and then, as in the firſt rule, Thus, i = 
Loaf 24H»... 7-45 dos | | | 
, To ſubtract a whole number from a mixed number, al W 
mixed number from another. —Reduce the whole, of in 
numbers to improper fractions, and then proceed as in 
firſt and ſecond rule. | 


112107 
113 


- . 


be both ſimple, multiply the numerators one by another 10 
a a new. numerator, and the denominators for a new denom 

nator. Thus + into ; produces 35. 3 
2, If one of them be a mixed, or whole number, it mult : 
reduced to an improper Fraction; and then proceed 25 in 

laſt rule. Thus + into 52, gives $1; and 3 into 1 85. 0 
In multiplication of fra&ions, obſetve that the product b 
in value, than either the multiplicand, or-multiplicator 3 0 
cauſe in all multiplications, as unity is to the multiplicate | 
is the multiplicand, to the product: or, as unity 15 to 1 ; 
factor, ſo is the other factor, to the product. But 3 
bigger than either factor, if the fractions be proper; and 

fore either of them muſt be greater than the product. vill 
Thus in the whole numbers, if 5 be multiplied by 85 _ i 
8 dts, 5 0 8 en : 9.58440. W fegen, 


— 
. 


* * 
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In div 
greate! 
js to 1 
12, it 
where! 
1:1: 
alſo be 
FRACTI 
fratio! 
denom 
ſor, as 


Thus 


FRA 


Tis greater than either 4, or + :. wherefore either of them muſt 
—_— than 14. 8 

af „ FRACT 10Ns,—1?, If the fractions propoſed be both 

* le, multiply the denominator of the diviſor by the nume- 

05 of the dividend; the product is the numerator of the 


Jenominator of the dividend, the product is the denominator 

of the quotient.— Thus 5)3(z5. ; 

2, If eithe dividend, diviſor, or both, be whole, or mixed, 

numbers, reduce them to improper fractions; and if they be 
compound fractions, reduce them to ſimple ones, and proceed 
ic in the firſt rule, . | ONE 
In diviſions of Factions obſerve, that the quotient is alwa 5 

ter than the dividend; becauſe in all diviſion, as the diviſor 

* to unity, ſo is the dividend to the L paper as if 3 divide] 
12, it will be, as 3:1::12.:4.' Now 31s greater than 13 
whereſore 12 muſt be greater than 4: but in fra#ons, as 
1:1::4: 29; where, + is leſs than 1; wherefore ; muſt 
i be leſs than #9 5 ” 

FACTIONS in ſpecies, or algebraic quantities, —1*, To reduce 
{ations in *ſpecies to their leaſt terms. — The numerators and 
denominators are to be divided by the greateſt common divi- 
ſor, as in numbers. : 

a ac 


Thus the Traction 


is reduced to a more ſimple one 


. e 0 
| "} | F 
F by dividing both à a c, and 5 c, by c: and — is re- 
of N hs . | „„ 


duced to a more ſimple one — by dividing both 203 and 


8 23 
of 2034 4c „ N 
e. 667 by 29; and ——— is reduced to — by dividing by 
| Wy . | 23 5 | ' 
* 64-9 c, 2. 44—Zee  _. 
. 29. And fo ————— becomes —— by divide- 
wm |  baa+H3ac 2 a e 1 
5 | _a—aabÞabb—tÞ - a a 
| ing by 3 a. And = becomes — 
ved ; aa—ab ie | a 
5 by dividing by 2—5. : 
x , To reduce fractions in ſpecies to a common denominator, — 
4 The terms of each are to be multiplied by the denominator of}. 
— ET... S | | 
0 5 . 4 | 
5 8 having 5 and P ; multigly the terms of one 
mw 0 | c . 
= = by d, and alſo the terms of the other ” by b, and they 
15 5 a the 62 ae 3 a * att 
| | ad be | gh , 
75 will become — and —, whereof the common denomina- 
N oh ” B& --- + d& 5 | 3 
ing | N F 
* tor is bd. And thus à and —, or — and —, become — 
mY SY = c 6 454510 
frat- My | 
be an 9 : | | 
8 0 But where the denominators have a common diviſor, it is ſuffi- 


cient to multiply them alternately by the quotients. 


be 3 bed 


0 7 n \ . * ; b 
he 2 777 by multiplying alternately by the quotients c and a, 
ON Ce“ 


_ by the diviſion of the denominators by the comman di 
ſor ad | a 


Addition and ſubtraction of 


fractions in ſpecies —The proceſs 


0 i in all reſpects, the ſame in ſpecies as in numbers. E. gr. 

in the | Wee e OS hops e 

- poſe it be required to ad the frame — and r. Theſe, 
.opoſed . | OLE b bn 

her for ad be 


When reduced to the ſame denomination, will be — and — ; 


juſt be r. ape 

ein de ©nſequently their ſum is ——; 

35. e 54 e de eee 

is les JETT | Eta l 
or; be. If the fraction — were to be ſubtracted from — ; 
-ator, ſ 35. IT POR: | ia 

0 eitbel hay! wa e 55 I 
unity 5 "ing reduced them, they will be — and —, as before. | 
d thele | 1 „ 3 
ke, FF na EY 7 1-rt 7 | 

, it wil ar difference, therefore, is ———. 5 
fore in 8 red. e,, 1 RUS 

Fagan uliplication and diviſion of fractions in ſpecies, Here, too, 


* proceſs is perfeAly the ſame as in vulgar arithmetic, 


"ns, alſo, a8 1. 4:24: £3.07 as 0: 4:2: 4: $4 But 


notient : then multiply the numerator of the diviſor by the} 


Thus the fraction M4 6 — are reduced to theſe 3 and 


Thus, e. gr. ſuppoſe the factors, or fractions, to be multi- 
OE ac 
plied, — and — the product will be, —. 
ot ED DE bd 


; ; | ac 
Or ſuppoſe the fractions, required to be divided, — and 
* bd 


a 8 ac b . 
-; the quotient will be, — — = = — 
3 FFP Ry 
3 c 
Hence, as a = —; the product of @ into —, that is, of an 
| I d 
| ne oy RR 
integral quantity into a fraction, — — = —. Whence it 
| " d 


appears, that the numerator of the fraction is to be multi- 
plied by the integer. 3 | 3 


Es 5 Po | | 
Hence, alſo, the quotient of — by a, that is, of the broken 
3 d | | 


| : + 2 es, 
quantity, divided by the whole one, — — = —. 
| d a ad 


neceſſary to be underſtood. Thus, 
Suppoſe + of 20s. or a pound ſterling, were the Faction: 
this fraction, inſtead of three quarters of one pound, may be 
conſidered as a fourth part of three pounds ; that is, by taking 
as many of the integers as the numerator expreſſes (viz. 3), 
and dividing them by 4, the denominator ; for then the quo- 


tient of the ſame value will ariſe for 4) 605.(155. This ſhews 


the reaſon of that manner of expreſſion uſed by geometers 
' 1 fr. . a þ 8 
and algebraiſts, who read —, thus, a divided by 5. 

7 0.8 


Logarithm of a FRACTION. See Loc ARITRHU. 
Summing of infinite FRACTIONs. See CALCULUS, and FLu- 
XIONS, | | LE | 
FRACTURE, in medicine and chirurgery, a breach, or rup- 
ture, of a bone; or a ſolution of continuity in a bone, when 
it is cruſhed, or broken, by ſome external cauſe. 
In frafures, the bone is either broken breadth-wiſe, that is, 
traniverſly ; or length-wiſe ; which laſt is more properly 
called a fiſſure, 115 
Tranſverſe fractures are more eaſy to diſcover, but more diffi- 
cult to cure, than longitudinal ones. A fracture in the middle 
of a bone is leſs dangerous than one rowards the articulation. 
When the fracture is attended. with a wound, contuſion, c. 
or when the bone is ſhattered into ſeveral pieces, it is highly 


ever, ſo well cured, but there ſtill remains a lameneſs. Fra- 


days; thoſe of the greater, in twenty or ſorty days. 
In the cure of fractures, the chirurgeon has two things to at- 
tend to: firſt, to reſtore the fractured bone into its natural ſi- 


tuation; and then, to keep it tight with ferulæ, or ſplinters, 


and bandages: in which caſe, nature takes on herſelf the of- 
fice of healing and conglutinating it, by forming a callus 
e * 
If there be an inflammation, it muſt be cured before any thing 
be attempted about the fraddufe: if the bone happen to be 
| broken again, it never breaks in the callus, but at a diſtance 
from it. After ſetting, or replacing, the fractured bone, bleed- 
ing is required, to prevent any lodgment of blood on the part 
aggrieved, by the violence upon the fibres. 125 
A fracture of the cranium is uſually certain death, without 
trepanning. 3 W 5 
Capillary FRACTURE, See the article CAPiLLATION. 


to divers ligaments, from their office in retaining and curbing 
the motions of the parts they are fitted to. | 
FR NUM lingue, or bridle of the tongue, is a membranous li- 
gament, which ties the tongue to the os hyoides, larynx, fau- 
ces, and lower-part of the mouth. | 
In ſome ſubjects the frænum runs the whole length of the 
tongue, to the very tip; in which caſes, if it were not cut, it 
would take away all poſſibility of ſpeech. WIE 


bd * FR ANUM of. the penis is a flender ligament, whereby the pre- 


uce is tied to the lower- part of the glans. _ 
Nature varies in the make of this part; it being ſo ſhort in 
ſome, that, unleſs divided, it would not admit of perfect 
erection. There is alſo a kind of little frænum, faſtened to 

the lower;part of the clitoris, See CLITORIs. * 
FRAIGHT “, or FxEIGHT, in navigation and commerce, the 
hire of a. ſhip, or of a part of it; for the conveyance and 
carriage of goods from. one part, or 1 ge, to another: or the 
ſum agreed on, between the owner and the merchant, for the 
hire and uſe of a veſſel. e a 


£4 


+ 1 


Flemiſh vracht, ſignifying carriage. 


The 


2 


* 


Beſide the common notion of a fraction, there is another 


dangerous. A fracture of the femur in adults is rarely, if 


tures of the leſſer bones are uſually cured in ſeven or fourteen 


FR ENUM, or Fx ENUM, bridle, in anatomy, a name given 8 


The word is formed of the French free, ſigvifying the ſame | 
þ thing; or from fret, of fretum, an arm of che ſea : though _ 
others chooſe to derive it from the German Fracht, or the 
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veyors; notwithſtanding that their country produces nothing 


agreed 


through the maſter's, or the merchant's default, 


6 . 77 
That fraight ſhall be paid for merchandizes which the maſter 


| brought back again, the maſter ſhall only be paid freight for 

„ ne Fiat 3 5 3 | 
And if a ſhip be ſtopped or detained in its voyage, by an 
'* fraight paid for the time of the detention, in caſe it be hired 


the voyage; but the 
during the dctention, 


That the maſter ſhall take no fraight for any goods loſt by 


paid his fraight to the 
tributing ˖ 
That the maſter ſhall be paid his | 

from ſhipwreck; and in caſe he cannot get a veſlel to carry 
them unto the place where they were bound, that he ſhall 


to take them for their fraight ; though this does not hold of | 
any other goods damaged, or diminiſhed of themſelves, or 


_— 


Fa | 


RATGHT 1s 


„* 


7 7 11th article of the treaty of commerce concluded at 
tun was to have been remitted the Engliſh ; and at the ſame 
tariff ſettled between the two nations, has been ſuſpended. 
The Dutch, however, and the Hans e | 
FRAIL, a baſket of ruſhes, or the like matter, wherein to pack 
Fx A alſo denotes a cert⸗ 1 
RAI idcati 


© - Fraiſes differ from paliſades chiefly-in this, chat 
ſtand perpendicular to the horizon: and the former jet out 
- 4 £8 q * 3 ©. hs ? - 4 * 999 | F | | : 


at, where they were landed. 
That in caſe of a prohibition of co 


The fraight of a veſſel is uſually agreed on either at the rate 


of ſo much for the voyage, or by the month, or per tun. 
Fraighting, or letting out of veſſels on | 
of the principal articles in the trade of the Hollanders : they 
are the carriers of all the nations of Europe, and their pur- 


at all, and that they are forced to have every thing neceſſary 
for the building of a veſlel from other countries. YN 
The principal laws and rules relating to fraighting are, that 
if a whole veſſel be hired, and the merchant, or perſon who 
hires it, do not give it its full load, or burthen; the maſter 
of the veſſel cannot, without his-conſent, take in any other 
goods, without accounting to him for fraight. 
That, tho' the merchant do not load the full quantity. of goods 
on in the charter-party, yet he ſhall pay the whole 
fraight; and if he load more, he ſhall pay for the exceſs. 
That the maſter may ſet aſhore ſuch goods as he finds in his 
veſſel, which were not notified to him; or take them at a 
higher rate than was agreed on for the reſt. a | 
That if a ſhip be ſtopped or detained in its courſe, either 
the delin- 
quent ſhall be accountable to the other. | | 
That if the maſter be obliged to refit his veſſel during the voy- 


age, the merchant ſhall wait, or elſe pay the whole frazght-: | 
if the veſſel could not be refitted, the maſter is obliged to 
hire another immediately; ' otherwiſe only to be paid his- 
Fight in proportion to the part of the voyage performed; 

0 , in caſe the merchant prove that the veſſel at the time 
it ſet ſail; was not capable of the voyage, the maſter muſt| 


loſe his frarght, and account for damages to the mer- 
chan 3 1 F GY 5 : | ; 


was obliged to ſell for victuals, or refitting, or other neceſſary 
occaſions; paying for the goods at the rate the reſt were ſold 


- 


try whither the veſſel is bound, ſo that it is obliged to be 


embargo by order of the prince, there ſhall neither be any 


per month; nor ſhall the frarght be increaſed, if hired for 
pay, and the victuals, of the ſailors, 
ſhall be deemed. average. 5 
ſhipwreck, plundered by pirates, or 
leſs the ſhip and 


5 


taken by the enemy, un- 
goods be redeemed ; in which caſe he ſhall be 
place where he was taken; upon con- 


. 


to the red 


be paid in proportion to the part of the voyage already 


one, Dinas 


bat the maſter may not detain any merchandize in his veſſel, | 
in default of payment of fraight ; though he may order them 
to be ſeized any time, or any-where afterwards. - That if 
. - merchandizes in caſks, as wines, ' oils, &c. have ſo run out 


in carriage, that the veſſels are left empty, or almoſt empty; 
the merchant may relinquiſh them, and the maſter be obliged 


through accidents. 2 85 1 „„ 
is alſo uſed for the burthen, or lading of a ſhip ; or 

the cargo of goods, c. which ſhe has on board. 

RAIGHT is alſo a duty of fifty ſols 


ports and havens of 
t all veſſels not built in France, 


foreigners, and ſubject to this impoſt; unleſs it be made ap- 
pear, that two-thirds of the ſhip's crew are French. 


echt between England and France, this duty of 50 ſols per 


time the duty of 55, ſterling to have been ſuppreſſed in favour 
of the French: but the execution of that article, as well as the 


towns, are exempted 


from the duty of fraight. 


up figs, raiſins, &c. 


quantity of raiſins, about ſeventy- 
SE, in fortification, a kind of defence, conſiſting of 
pointed ſtakes, driven parallel to the horizon, into the reitench- 
ments of a camp, a half-moon, or the like, to ſend off and 


* o 


five pounds, 
prevent any approach, or ſcalade. 3 
the latter 


4 


fraights or hire, is one | 


mmerce with the coun- 


fraight for the goods ſaved| 


r tun, paid to the crown| . 
of France by the captains and maſters of all foreign 
their entrance into and going out of the 

that kingdom. And note, tha 

however they may belong to the ſubjects of France, are reputed| 


veſſels at 


FRA 


parallel to the horizon, at leaſt nearly ſo; bei 
a little floping, or with the points hanging d 
Praiſes are chiefly uſed in retrenchments 
re up of earth: ſometimes they are found under the para 
et of a rampart ; ſerving inſtead of th f 
in lon 1 e 7 yy ara of Rone uſe 

e fortified all the weak places of his camp with F 
paliſades.-All the outworks of the place Tee Prat 3 
4 


* . 

RAISING of a battalion, is the lining it all around with 8; 

in caſe of being charged by a e horſe. 3 pile, 

FRAME, in joinery, c. a kind of Caſe, wherein a th 

ſet, or incloſed, or even ſupported ; as a 

F frame of 3 $a a table, Cc. 

RAME is alſo a machine, uſed in divers arts. "OY 

Frame is more uſually called a chaſe. . The prin 
The founders frame is a kind of ledge, incloſin 
which being filled with wetted ſand, ſerves as 

5 caſt their work in. See FouNDERRT. 

RAME is more particularly uſed for a ſort of! 
on artizans ſtretch theit "Nh ſilks, ſtuffs, We. rag 8 

droidered, quilted, or the like. * 

Fx aug, among painters, c. is a kind of chaſſy, 

' Compoſed of four long pieces, or ſlips of wood, joined toge 

ther; the intermediate ſpace whereof is divided by little Ari : 

or threads, into a great number of little ſquares, like the maſhes 
of a net; and for that reaſon ſometimes called reticula, 
Its uſe is in reducing of figures from great to {mall ; or auo- 
menting their ſize from ſmall to great. ER 

FRAME Law. See the article Law. | | 

FRAMING of a houſe, all the timber-work therein; viz. the 

carcaſe, flooring, partitioning, roofing, cieling, beams, al- 

lering, c. Lb e 8 

FRAMPOLE Fence, a privilege enjoyed by the tenants of the 

manor of Writtel in Effex; whereby they are entitled to the 
wood growing on the fence; and as many trees or poles 25 
they can reach from the top of the ditch with the helve of an 
ax, toward the repair of their fences. 
The late chief juſtice Brampton, whilſt ſteward of this court, 
acknowleged he could not find out the reaſon, why theſe 
fences were called frampole.—It may come from the Saxon 

Fremful, profitable; or may be a corruption of Franc: pole, be- 
cauſe the poles are free for the tenant to take. 

FRANC, fee the article Frank. | 
rs CHEE, a privilege, or exemption from ordinary juri- 
ICLON, N | 
FRANCHISE is alſo uſed for an aſylum, or ſanctuary, where 
props are ſecure of their perſons, '&c. 
-hurches and monaſteries in Spain are franchiſes for crimi- 
nals ſo were they antiently in England; till they were 
- abuſed to ſuch a degree, that there was a neceſſity for aboliſh- 

ing the cuſtom. e | 
One of, the moſt remarkable capitulars made by Charlemain 

in his palace of Heriſtal, in 779. was that relating to the frar- 
chiſes of churches.-The right of franchiſe was held fo facred, 
that even the leſs religious kings obſerved it to a degree of 
{ctupulouſneſs: but to ſuch exceſs in time was it carried, 
that Charlemain reſolved to bring it down. Accordingly be 
forbad any proviſion being carried to criminals retired into 
churches for refuge. | 

F RANCHISE is alſo uſed for an immunity from the ordinary 

tributes, and taxes. 5 „ 5 
This is either real, or perſonal; that is, either belonging im- 
mediately to the perſon; or accruing on account of this or 
that place, or office of immunity. See IMMUNITY. 

FRANCHISE of guarters, is a certain ſpace, or diſtrict at Rome, 
wherein are the houſes of the embaſſadors of the princes of 
Europe; and where ſuch as: retire, cannot be arreſted, or 
ſeized by the ſbirri, or ſerjeants, nor proſecuted at law. 

\ The people of Rome look on this as an old uſurpation, and 
a ſcandalous privilege, which embaſſadors, out of a jealouſj o 
their power, carried to a great length in the 15th century, M 

enlarging inſenſibly the dependences of their palaces or houſes, 
within which the right of franchiſe was antiently confined. 
Several of the popes, Julius III. Plus XIV. Gregory xl l. 

| Ap Sixtus V. publiſhed bulls and ordinances againſt thi 
abuſe; which had reſcued ſo conſiderable a part of the af 
from their authority, and rendered it a retreat for the me 

abandoned perſons. | 5 

At length Innocent XI. expreſly refuſed to receive any moi: 

embaſſadors but ſuch as would make a formal renunciation o 

the franchiſe of quarters. _ : ts 

FRANCHISE royal, is a place where the king's writ runs Th 

as at Cheſter, and Dake : and antiently at Tyndal, and 

amſhire in Northymberland. . : 

FRANCHISING, ſee ENFRANCHISEMENT, and MAX 
/ MISSION, 5 N 

FRANCIGENA, or FRENCHMAN, in our an 

was a general appellation of all foreigners ; 1. . 
who could not prove themſelves Engliſhmen. 


ng uſually made 


own. 


5 and other Works 


ng is 


8 4 board ; 
a mould to 


or ſquare, 


—— 


Cc 


tient cuſtom» 


all perla 


FRA 


FRANK, o FRANc, a term literally ſignifying free, open, 


man holds at common law to him, and his heirs; and not by 
ſuch ſervice as is required in antient demeſne, according to | 


nor any other ſervice not contained in the feoffment. See 


"BUR. 


FRANGIPANE, an exquiſite kind of perfume, frequently 
given to the leather whereof gloves, purſes, bags, Sc. are 
de. 
1 its name from a Roman nobleman, of the antient fa- 
mily of Frangipani; who was the inventor thereof. N 
There is alſo a kind of perfumed liquor of the ſame denomi- 
nation, ſaid to have been invented by a grandſon of Mutio 
Frangipani z and allo a perfumed kind of ros ſolia called by the 
ſame name. 


exempt from public impoſitions and charges: as frank con- 
feſſion, frank fair, frank letter, &c. 

The teim frank is much uſed in our antient cuſtoms and te- 
nures ; Where it receives various particular modifications and 
meanings, according to the words it is combined with; as 
FRANK alleu, or allodium, is a land, tenement, or demeſne, 
that is not held of any ſupetior lord. | | 
FRANK almoin, or free alms, is a tenure of lands or tene- 
ments beſtowed on God ; that is; given to ſuch people as de- 


alms. „ 

Whence the feoffers, or givers, cannot demand any terreſtrial 
ſervice, ſo long as the lands remain in the hands of the 
ſeoffees. „ 3 
Briton mentions another kind of this land given in alms, but 
not free alms; the tenants being tied in certain ſervices to 
the feoffe. 

Frank bank. See the article FREE bench. 

FRANK chace denotes liberty of free chace, in a circuit adjoin- 


land of their-own within that compaſs, are forbidden to cut 
down wood, without the view of the foreſter ; though it be 
their own demeſne. See CHacr., | 

FRANK fee, feudum francum, as defined by Brooke, is that which 
is in the hands of the king, or lord of the manor ; being an- 
tient demeſne of the crown, Fe, 


for which no ſervice is performed to any lord. 


According to Fachin, 1. vii, c. 39. lands held in frank fee 
were exempted from all ſervices, except homage. 


antient demeſne. - 
In the reg. of writs, frank fee is ſaid to be that which a 


the cuſtom of the manor. | 

It is added, that the land in the hands of king Edward the 
Confeſſor, at the making of domeſday book, is antient de- 
meſne ; and all the reft, frank fee. On which footing, all 
the lands in the realm are either antient demeſne, or frank 


ee, 

Others define frank fee to be a tenure in fee-ſimple, of lands 

pleadable at common law ; and not in antient demeſne. 
Frank ferm, firma libera, is lands or tenements, wherein the 

nature of the fee is changed, by feoffment, from Knight's 

ſervice, to a Certain yearly ſervice ; and whence neither ho- 

mage, wardſhip, marriage, nor relief, may be demanded : 


Fes farm, 


Fraxs fold is where the lord hath the benefit of folding his 
_ ſheep, within his ' manor ; for the manuring of his 
nd. 

Frank. language, or lingua FRANCA, is a kind of jargon, 
ſpoken on the Mediterranean, and particularly throughout the 

coaſts and ports of the Levant ; compoſed of Italian, Spaniſh, 

French, vulgar Greek, and other languages. | 

e lingua Franca is the trading language; and is thus 
called from the Franks, a common appellation given in the 

Levant to all the European merchants and traders, who come 

thither to traffick. - | | 

In this language, if it may be ſo called, nothing but the in- 
tive mood of each verb is uſed ; this ſerving for all the 

tenſes and moods of the conjugation: and yet this lame, 

mutilated dition, this barbarous medley, is learnt and un- 
derltood by the merchants and mariners of all nations who 


* 


repair thither, 
hw of the land. | 


2, incurs theſe inconveniencies : 19, That he may not be 

| panelled on any jury or aſſize; or otherwiſe uſed as an evi- 
ence, or witneſs to the truth. 20, That if he have any 
ing to do in the king's court, he muſt not approach it in 
Perſon, but appoint his attorney. 3*, That his lands, goods, 
and chattels, be ſcized into the king's hands; and his lands 
ty on his trees rooted up, and hjs body committed to 
Fang marriage, liberum maritagium, is a tenure in tail ſpe- 
dal, whereby lands or tenements are held to a perſon and his 


_ and the heirs of their bodies, on condition of doing fealty 


vote themſelves to the ſervice of God, in pure and perpetual | 


ing to a foreſt, on account of which, men, though they have| 


Frank fee, feudum liberum, according to ſome, denotes that | 


In contradiftinCtion to that in the tenants hands, which is only | 


FRANK law, lex libera, is the benefit of the free and common | 
He that for any offence, as conſpiracy, &c. loſeth his frank 


Vou, I. No 65. CHaAms, 


| Frankincenſe is uſually divided into male and female. 


FRA 


confirmiſſe, A. B. filio meo, & Marie uxori ejus, filie C. D. 


in liberum maritagium unum meſſuagium, KC. 


Fleta gives this reaſon, why the heirs do no ſervice, till the 
fourth degree: ne denatores, vel eorum haredes, per homagii re- 
ceptionem a rever ſione repellantur : and why in the fourth de- 
ſcent they {hall do ſervice to the donor, quia in quarto gradu 
vehementer præſumitur guid terra eſt pro defetiu heredum do- 


- natariorum reverſura, 


Frank marriage is more clearly expreſſed, by Bracton, to be 
that where the donor intends, that the Jand thus beſtowed 
ſhall! remain quiet, and iree from all ſecular ſervice that might 


be affected to the fee; ſo that he who gave it, ſhall claim no 


manner of ſervice from it, until the third heir, and the fourth 
deſcent, or degree; reckoning the donee in the firſt degree, 
his heir in the ſecond, the heir of him in the third, and his, 
again, in the fourth ; but afterwards the ſame land to become 
ſubject to all the former ſervices ; as being then ſuppoſed to 
revert to the lord, for want of heirs. | . 

The lands otherwiſe given in marriage, viz. ſervitio obli- 
gatæ, were with a reſervation of the ſervices due to the lord, 
which the donee, and his heirs, were bound to perform for 


ever: only, homage was not to commence till the fourth 


degree; when both ſervice and homage were to be injoined 
for ever. | 


FRANK-pledge ſignifies a pledge or ſurety for the behaviour of 


a freeman; called alſo friburgh. | 
The antient cuſtom of England, for preſervation of the pub- 
lic peace, was, that every free-born man, at fourteen years 
of age (religious perſons, clerks, knights, and their eldeſt ſons, 
excepted), ſhould find ſurety for his truth towards the king 
and his ſubjects, or elſe to be kept up in priſon. 


| Accordingly, a number of neighbours became interchange- 


ably bound for each other, to ſee each man of their pledge 
forthcoming at all times; or to anſwer ſor the oftence com- 


mitted by any one gone away: ſo that whenever one offe:.ded, 


it was preſently inquired in what pledge he was; and then 
thoſe of the pledge either brought him forth within one-and- 
thirty days to his anſwer ; or they ſatisfied for his offence. 
This cuſtom was called fran#-pledge ; and the circuit it ex- 
tended to, decenna, by reaſon it uſually conſiſted of ten houſ- 
holds; and every perſon thus bound for h.mſelf and neighbours 
was called a decennier. x 


In obſervance of this cuſtom, the ſheriffs at every county-court 


did from time to time take the oaths of young perſons, as 
they arrived at the age of fourteen; and ſee they were ſettled 
in one decenna, or dozein, or another. Whereupon this 
branch of the ſheriff's office and authority was called Viſus 
franci plegi, i. e. View of frank-pledge *. | 
* Omnis homo, five liber, five ſerous, aut eft, vel debet efſe, in 
franco plegio, aut de alicujus manupaſiu, nifi fit aliguis iti- 


nerans de loco in locum, qui non plus ſe teneat ad unum quam 


0 ad alium, vel qui habet quod ſufficiat pro franco plegio, ficut 


dignitatem, wel ordinem, vel liberum tenementum, vel in ci- 
vitate rem immobilem, &c. Bracton. 1. iii. Tract. de Corona, 
* 3 . 


FRANK ſervice. See the article SERVICE. | | 
FRANK tenement. See TENEMENT, and FREEHOLD. 
Frank, or FRANC, alſo denotes an antient coin, ſtruck, 


and current in France; thus called from its impreſſion, which 
repreſented a Frenchman, ſometimes on horſeback, and ſome- 
times on foot. | | 


The frank was either of gold or ſilver: the firſt was worth 


ſomewhat more than the eeu d'or, or gold crown. See CRo wN. 


The ſecond was a third of the firſt: but theſe coins have been 


long diſuſed.  _ | | - 

The term frank, however, is ſtill retained as the name of a 
money of account. In this ſenſe it is equivalent to a livre, or 
20 ſols, or a third of a French crown. _ | 
Thus they ſay indifferently, a hundred Franks, or a hundred 


FRANKINCENSE*#*, or ſimply IxcENSE, an odorife- 
rous aromatic gum, or reſin, antiently burnt in temples, as 


a perfume, and now uſed in pharmacy as an agglutinant and 
ſtrengthener. | 


The word is formed from the Latin incen/um, burnt ; as al- 


luding to its antient uſe in temples. | 


Frankincenſe diſtils from inciſions made in a tree called arbor | 


thuriſera, during the heats of ſummer. —But, for all the great 
uſe of this gum. both in the antient religion, and the mo- 
dern medicine; the tree that produces it, or even the place 
where the tree grows, is but little known. _ 

The moſt common opinion has always been, that it was 
brought from Arabia Felix, and was found near the city of 
Saba; whence its epithet Sabeum : and yet the name Olrba- 
num, Which it ſometimes alſo bears, ſeems to intimate, that 
there are of theſe thuriferous or incenſe-bearing trees in the 
that there are others in the Eaſt Indies. | 
Nor are we leſs at a loſs as to the form or kind of the tree 
from which it flows. Pliny contents himſelf to ſay, that it at 
firſt reſembles the pear- tree ; then the maſtic-tree ; then the 
laurel; but that in reality it is a kind of turpentine- tree. 
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Holy Land near mount Lebanon. And travelers are poſitive, 
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FRA 


The beſt male incenſe, thus maſculum, called alſo olibanum, is | 


FRA 


in France; viz. 1, Of Devotion. 25, Of C 


: harity J 
in fair, white bits, or tears, a little yellowiſh, of a bitter} Mercy. 3, Of Penitents, under divers naimes. "i 0 n 
diſagreeable taſte; and when chewed, it promotes the flux Pilgrimages. s', Of Merchants, to procure the divine durin 
of faliva. Sora | i 6 favour on their endeavours. 6%, Of Officers of Juſtice The) 
I is called male, in reſpeRt of its tears, which are larger than | 75, Of the Sufferings of Chriſt, 89, Of Arts and Trades * 
thoſe of the common, or female. . of divers kinds. And, 9%, Of Factions. ein 
That b: ought ſrom the Indies is not near ſo good as that from | Fraternities, in Latin called ſodalitates, derive their origin The) 
Arabia, or mount Lebanon; it is ſometimes called Incenſe of from the hgathens ; as is ſhewn by Polydore Virgil, in his fire 2 
Mocha; though it be not brought from that city. book de Inventoribus rerum. But the good uſe made of 9 
It is often in a maſs, but ſometimes in looſe drops or tears; | them by the Chriſttans has effectually purged them of any tigint 
ſomewhat rediſh, and bitter to the taſte. Some ſell this for | impurities derived from ſo ill a ſource. | Beck 
the truc hdellium. Numa Pompilius is ſaid to have eſtabliſhed fraternizie of alt the fi 
Male incenſe, or olibanum, is an ingredient in divers galeni- | arts and trades in antient Rome; and to have preſeribed the the a 
cal and chemical preparations : it warms, dries, and binds ; |. ſacrifices each profeſſion was to perform to the patrons or the h 
and is uſed not only in divers difeaſes of the head and breaſt ; tutelary gods he had afſiened them. mole 
but in vomitings, diarrhceas, and dyſenteries. Externally FRATERNITY of the holy Trinity. See TRiniTy, dome 
it is applied to firengthen the brain, and heal wounds. Some FRATERNITY 1s alſo a title or quality which kings and em- cutic 
uſe it to aſſwage the tooth · ach; but it is apt to ſpoil che good | perors gave to each other; ſo alſo do biſhops and monks. We duſt, 
n 4288 3; 1 meet with it frequently in authors under the eaſtern empire the fi 
For female incenſe, or frankincenſe, authors deſcribe it to be both Greek and Latin: the Greek term is aden u, fra- any 7 
ſofter, and more teſinous, but of leſſer virtue, than the former. Fermtas. 5 Ws into t 
Bark of incenſe, cortex thuris, is the bark of the tree whence F RATERNITY of arms was an alliance, or aſſociation in arms, They 
the incenſe flows, which has the ſame qualities with the in- antiently concluded between two knights, who thereby agree: by re 
center etal” © e to go together, ſhare their fortune, and mutualiy ſlit each the p 
There is another bark brought from the Indies, called alſo bark | other againſt all the world, I: fol 
I and forties Tow incenſe, in regard the Jews] Bertrand du Gueſclin and Oliver Cliſſon ſwore a fraternity adequ 
T* frequent uſe thereof in their perfumes; this is the cortex — . 4 5 = 1579. laying their hands on the goſpel; 1 
|; leutberie. . . V. ae Bret. 1.1. p. 395. a atte 
Manna of incenſe is the flour or farina of incenſe, occaſioned F RATICELLI *, a ſect of heretics, who roſe in the mar. * 
by the friction of the grains againſt each other in the ſacks | quiſate of Ancona, about the year 1294. Bullo 
wherein they carry it. * 3 1 The word is an Italian diminutive, ſignifying fratriculi, or preci| 
There is alſo a ſoot of incenſe, which is a preparation of it ; little brothers; and was here uſed by reaſon they were moi cloſe 
burnt like reſin to make lamp-black. — | of them apoſtate monks, whom the Italians call Fratelli, or medi 
Frankincenſe was formerly burnt in the temples of all reli fraticelli, 5 . N 
3008, to do honour to the divinities that were there adored. | The founders were P. Maurato, and P. de Foſſombroni; who freck 
y of the primitive Chriſtians were put to death, becauſe having obtained of pope Celeſtin V. a permiſſion to live in p. 47 
they would not offer incenſe to idols. 8 0 ſolitude, after the manner of hermits, and to obſerve the rule FREE, 
In the Romiſh church they ſtill retain the uſe of incenſe in of St. Francis in all its rigour, ſeveral idle vagabond monks conſt; 
many of their ceremonies, particularly at ſolemn funerals, | joined them; who, living after their own fancies, and make- Thus 
beſtowing it on ſuch perſons as they would honour, as on] ing all perfection to conſiſt in pover were foon condemned bird i 
prelates, c. and ſometimes alſo on the people. See Supple- by pope Boniface VIII. and the inquiſitors ordered to proceed void « 
ment, article Tavs. e + againſt them as heretics. Upon this, retiring into Sicily, FEE, 
FRANKS, Francs, Fu Ax k 1s, or F RANQUIS, a name which] Peter John Oliva de Serignan had no ſooner publiſhed his more 
the Turks, Arabs, Greeks, Cc. give to all the people of | comment on the Apocalypſe, than they adopted his errors. libert 
the weſtern parts of Europe. | | They held the Romiſh church to be Babylon; and propoſed to The 
The appellation is commonly ſuppoſed to have had its riſe in] eſtabliſh another far more perfect one: they maintained, that free. 
Aſia, at the time of the croiſades ; when the French made] the rule of St. Francis was the evangelical rule obſerved by Fae is 
the moſt conſiderable figure among the croiflees : from which 2 Chriſt, and his apoſtles. | The 1 
time the Turks, Saracens, Greeks, Abyflinians, &c. uſed} Some ſay they even elected a pope of their new church: at leaſt free. 
it as a common term for all the Chriſtians of Europe; and] they appointed a general, with ſuperiors : and built monaſte- ſlaves 
called Europe itfelf Frankiftan. TW | ries, Sc. Beſide the opinions of Oliva, they held, that the Fare 4 
The Arabs and Mahometans, ſays Monſ. d'Herbelot, apply | ſacraments of the church were invalid; by reaſon thoſe who Faes b 
the term Franks not only to the French (to whom the name] adminiſtred them, had no longer any power or juriſdiction. lands, 
originally belonged), -but alſo to the Latins and Europeans in} They were condemned afreſh by pope John XXII.; but ſe- for he 
general. | | 5 veral of them returning into Germany, were ſheltered by the | Fitzh 
Frank, or Frenc, primarily denotes a Frenchman ; and, by ex-] duke of Bavaria. 5 cities, 
tenſion, an European, or rather a Latin, by reaſon, ſays the} The fraticelli had divers other denominations : they were for he 
fame author, the French diſtinguiſhed themſelves above the] called fraticelli, according to ſome, by reaſon they lived in Thus, 
bother nations engaged in the holy war. | 5 community, in imitation of the primi ive Chriſtians; dui copyh 
But Fa. Goar, in his notes on Codinus, cap. v. n. 43- fur- cini, from one of their doctors; and biſoches, for what reaſon huſba1 
niſhes another origin of the appellation Franks, of greater an-] we do not know. " | s i after 
tiquity than the former. He obſerves, that the Greeks at FRATRIAGE, FRATRTIACO TUR, or FRERAGE, the parti In the 
firſt confined the name to the Franci, i. e. the German na-] tion e brothers, or coheirs, coming to the ſame inhe- cuſtor 
tions, who had ſettled themſelves in France or Gaul: but] ritance or ſucceſſion. | in all 
afterwards they gave the fame name to the Apulians and Ca-[FRATRIAGE is more particularly uſed for that part of the inhe- he c 
- lbrians, after they had been conquered by the Normans ; and | ritance which comes to the youngeſt brothers. | wil c 
at length the name was farther extended to all the Latins. Whatever the cadets, or younger brothers, poſſeſs of the ſa- bis ta 
In this ſenſe is the word uſed by divers Greek writers; as] ther's eſtate, they poſſeſs ratione fratriagii, and they are to the ſt 
Camnenus, c. who, ta diſtinguiſh the French, call them | do homage to the elder brother for it; in regard he is to do bench, 
the we/tern Franks, 8 homage for the whole to the ſuperior lord. The! 
Du Cange adds, that about the time of Chatlemaign, they | FRATRES arvales. See the article AR VAL Es. Berks, 
'diioguiſhed eaſtern. France; weſtern France, Latin, or|FrxaTREs conjurati, in our antient law-books, Ec. denote of the 
Roman France; and German France, which was the an-] ſworn brothers, or companions. - | g Free 5 
tient France, afterwards called Franconia. ] Sometimes they are alſo fo called who were ſworn to defend more, 
FRATERNITY, brotherhood ; the relation or union of bro-F the king againſt his enemies, Leg. W. I. cap. 59. Precip! ond 
thers, friends, partners, aſſociates, c. l mus, ut omnes liberi homines fint fratres conjurati ad monarchian 1 
FRATERNITY, in a civil ſenſe, is uſed for a gild, aſſociation,, voſtram & Tegnum neftrum contra inimicos pro poſſe ſus de- 1 
br ſociety of perſons, united into a body, for ſome. common] fendendum. 5 4 2 
_ Intereſt, or advantage. J FRATRICIDE, the crime of murdering one's brother. See Free g 
For the origin, uſe, &c. of fraternities, ſee GiLD. _  PARRICIDE. Wl empte 
FRATERNITY, in a religious ſenſe, is a ſociety of perſons] Cain committed the firſt fratricide : and the empire of Rome A ſub 
meeting together to perfarm ſome exerciſes, of deyotion, or] began with a fratricide. „ 8 | Chapel 
divine a 1 14. IEA UD, Fravs, à ſecret underhand deceit, or injury, doe of the 
In the Romiſh church, ſuch fraternities are very numerous} to any one. e . | eee. FREE or 
and conſiderable; being molt of them eſtabliſhed by royal] To export or import goods by fraud, or fraudulently, is to partici 
patents : as the fraternity of the Scapulary; of St, Francis's | do it by indirect ways ; in order to avoid the paying of duty, magiſt 
cord. Tbe biſhop may hinder the eſtabliſhment of any ſuch f &c. if they be permitted goods; or if they be contraben here 
fraternity in his dioceſ To goods, to avoid the penalties adjudged by the us. . oma 
At Rome there is a fraternity called the archi- fraternity, or | FRAY literally ſignifies to fret; as cloth or ſluff does by fl e a 
grand fraternity, under the title of Our Lady of the Suffrages ; | bing, or over much wearing. | 10 appoin 
eſtabliſhed in favour of the ſouls in purgatory ; approved and] Among hunters a deer is faid to fray his head, when he rv a ply the 
confirmed by a bull of pope Clement VIIL in 1584. | it againſt a tree, to cauſe the fkins of his ne horr's ft fa 
There are nine different ſorts of fraternities, or confrairies, | come off. 4 | | | 3 
* | | ; | _ FRECKLES, 
; U 


FRECKLES, ſmall, duſky ſpots, ſprinkled on the ſkin of the 
fice or hands; particularly in perſons of the faireſt ſkins, and 
during the hot ſeaſons, after being expoſed to the ſun and air. 
They are ſuppoſed to be formed of fuliginous vapours, ſtopped 
and coagulated in the ſkin. Vide Turner's diſcourſe of the 
in, p. 256. 4 | 3 
Thy * Lale in Latin lentigines, from their reſemblance in 
ſe and colour to a lentil: by the French they are called 


rouſſeurs, and bran de Judas; by the Italians 1a re, and len- 


ine. | 
Halle ſeem to be only the earthy, oily, and ſaline part of 
the ſweat, retained in the plexus or maſhes of the ſkin. While 
the aqueous liquor, which was their vehicle, is evaporated by 
the heat of the body, theſe groſſer parts ate gradually accu- 
mulated, till the maſhes are full. : 
dome parts of this ſweat are continually ouſing through the 
cuticle; and, being of a viſcid nature, they retain the dirt, 
duſt, &c. that fly about the face. This viſcid matter on 
the furface of the freckles, will ſtick there, notwithſtanding 
any repeated wipings, which rather . condenſe, and preſs it 
into the cavities thereof, than clear it off. 
They are found more about the noſe, than any-where elle ; 


by reaſon the ſkin is more ftretched there, and conſequently | 


the pores more patent, to receive the duſt, &c. | 
It follows, that there can ſcarce be any ſuch thing as an 
adequate remedy, or preventive, of freckles. Temporary 
ones there may be, which ſhall draw out and diſſipate what 
matter is already gathered: but the ſpaces will fill up again 
in time. 0 


Bullocks gall, mixed with alum, and, after the alum has 


precipitated, expoſed three or four months to the ſun in a 
cloſe phial, Monſ. Homberg ſhews, is one of the beſt re- 
medies known for freckles. It acts as a lixivium; and en- 
ters the pores, and dilutes and diſſolves the coagulum of the 
freckles. Mem. de I Academ. Royal. des Sciences, An. 1709. 
472, Se. » 

FREE. a term variouſly uſed ; but generally in oppoſition io 
conſtrained, confined, or neceſſitated. See FRANK. 
Thus, a man is ſaid to be free, who is out of priſon : and a 


bird is free when let out of the cage: free from pain, i. e.. 


void of pain: we ſay, a free air, a free paſſage, Ic. 

Fxee, in ſpeaking of things endued with underſtanding, has a 
more peculiar relation to the will, and implies its being at ful] 
liberty. cs 
The Stoics maintain, that their ſage or wiſe men alone are 


ke. 
rr is alſo uſed in oppoſition to ſlave. | 
The moment a ſlave ſets foot on Engliſh ground, he becomes 
free. The fineſt legacy the antient Romans could leave their 
ſlaves, was their freedom. - | 
Free agents, See the articles AGENTS. 
Fark bench, or franc banc, ſignifies that eſtate in copyhold- 
lands, which the wife hath after the deceaſe of her huſband, 
for her dower, according to the cuſtom of the manor. | 
Fitzherbert calls free bench a cuſtom, whereby, in certain 


for her dower, ROT? 
Thus, at Ocleton, in the county of Hereford, the relict of a 


huſband's copyhold land, during her life, at the next court 
after her huſband's death. | | 

In the manors of Eaft and Weſt Emborne, in Berks, if a 
cuſtomary tenant die, the widow ſhall have her free bench 
in all his copyhold lands, only dam ſola & caſta fuerit : if 
ſhe commit incontinency, ſhe forfeits her eftate : but if ſhe 


is tail in her hand, rehearſing a certain form of words, 
os dene is bound by the cuſtom to reſtore her to her free 
En ä | ef 


The like cuſtoms hold alſo in the manor of | Chadleworth, in 


pal the Weſt, | | 58 

RE bord *, franc bord.—lIn ſome places three feet, in others 
more, and in others leſs, is elaimed by way of free bord, be- 
Jond or without the fence. | eee 


2d Part, fol. 241. 


ry from the 1 89 of the ordinary. See CHAPEL. 
| lubje&t may alſo be licenſed by the king to build ſuch a 
Tabel; and by his charter may exempt it from the viſitation 
5 Cc. | 

7 


magiſtrates. 
Te were free cities, liberæ civitates, even under the antient 
man empire: ſuch were thoſe to whom the emperor, by 


, © advice or conſent of the ſenate, gave the privilege of 


Nl their own laws. Sce CITY. | 
E fair, See the article Pair, | 8 


cities, the wife ſhall have her huſband's whole lands, &c. | 
copyhold tenant is admitted to her free bench, i. e. to all her : 
wil come into court, riding backwards on a black ram, with | 
berks, that of Tor in Devonſhire; and in ſome other parts 


Et totum boſcum, quod vocatur brendewode, cum franc bordo- | 
durum pedum, & dimid. per circuitum illius boſei. Mon. Ang. 


Her chapel is a chapel founded by the king, and b bim ex- . 


or imperial cities in Germany are thoſe not ſubject to any 
particular prince; but governed, like republics, by their own | 


pointing their own magiſtrates, and governing themſelves 


Ferr fee, See the article Fre. 

FREE maſon. See the article MAsox. 

FREE port, See the article Poxr. | | | 

Free Hate is a republic governed by magiſtrates, elefed by the 
Free ſuffrages of the inhabitants. | | 

FREE one, a whitiſh ſtone, dug up in many parts of England, 
that works like alabaſler ; but is more hard and durable ; being 
of excellent uſe in building, Sc. iz | 
It is a kind of the greet ſtone, but finer ſanded, and a ſmoother 


ſtone ; and is called free ſtone from its being of ſuch a con- 
ſtitution as to be cut freely in any direction. 


FREE /ftcel. See the article FxivsTOLL. 


FREE thinker, See the article De1sT. | 


one to hunt in ſuch and fuch ground. 

FREE will. See the article WiLL. 

FREEBOOTER, or FLinusTER, a name given to the pi- 
rates, who ſcour the American ſeas ; particularly ſuch'as make 
war —_ the Spaniards. | 
The French call them: fibufters, deducing the word from the 
Engliſh flibote, or flybote ; by reaſon the firſt adventurers of 
this kind were the people of S. Domingo, who made their 
excurſions with flybotes, which they had taken from the Eng- 
liſh, See BuccAN EER. | ; | 

FREEDOM, the quality or ſtate of being free. See Free: 

FREEDOM of a city, town, &c. denotes a right or capacity of 
exerciſing a certain trade or employment in that city or town 
corporate; and of being elected to the dignities and offices 


ſhip ; but ſometimes purchaſed with money; and fometimes 
conferred as a favouy or compliment. Lo 
FREEDOM of the will, a ſtate or faculty of the mind, wherein 


enabled to determine on this or that; to do good or evil, 
without any force or conſtraint from any external cauſe what- 
ever. See LIBERTY. | 3 
FREEDOM of conſcience. See LIBERTY, and TOLERATION. 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two Kinds of this freedom— viz. 
FREEDOM of contradiction, whereby we are at our choice to 
will, or nill ; to love, or not love, & c. 8 
Thus, if I give my friend a power to take my horſe ; that 
friend has fFeed;m of contradiction with reſpect to the horle ; 
ſince it is in his own power either to uſe him, or let him 
alone. AT | 1 


are at our choice to do good or evil; to be virtuous or vi- 
cious. | 55 
Thus, if I offer my friend a horſe, or a lion; and give him his 
option of the two; he is ſaid to have a liberty of contrariety ovet 
the horſe and lion, e ant | 
But the logicians charge this as a faulty or unartful diviſion ; 
in regard one member of the diviſion is contained in the other, 
as a Hecies in the genus: for whatever is free, in reſpect of 
contradiction, is alſo free in reſpect of contrariety: ti.o* not 
vice verſa : for if it be free for my friend to take the horſe, or 
the lion; it is alſo free for him to let them both alone: but 
he may be free to take one of them, without a freedom of 
chooſing which to take. 2 Wr 
Yet is the diſtinction of ſome uſe ; as it intimates, that the 
will is not always poſſeſſed of both kinds of freedom; and 
that the matter or ſubje& of the two is different. H 
The will, though free, has not a liberty of contrariety: 
thus, any evident truth being propoſed to the mind, e. gr. 
that the whole is greater than a part, we have a power of 
not aſſenting thereto, by diverting our attention to ſome- 
thing elſe : but we have not a power of diſſenting from that 
' propoſition, and judging that the whole is not greater than 
the part. In e e Fe FAITE WY! 
Ha aan commonly hold, that with reſpect to the 
ſupreme good, mankind has a liberty of contradiction ; in- 
aſmuch as he may abſtain from the love or purſuit thereof: 


[3 


"cw. 


neſs. Sd odd eee ad 

Add, that though the human mind may have a freedim of 
; contradiQtion with reſpect to all objects, even the ſupreme 
good itſelf ; yet the freedom of contraticty is reſitained to 
certain particulars, which either are, or appear to be good: 
' the will having ſuch a natural propenſity to good, t at it 


rin of thinking, Ses the article DEIMW. 
FREEHOLD, FaAxk TENEMENT, Iiberum tenementum, 1s 
land, or tenement, which a man holds in fe- ſimple, fee- tail, 
. ˙ - ˙ A of, I Oe 
Freehold is of two kinds, in deed, and in law. | 


land or tenement before his entry or ſeizure. page 
FREEHOLD is likewiſe extended to ſuch offices as a man holds 
in fee, or for life. See FER _ So 4 ue 
FREEHOLD is alſo ſometimes taken in oppoſuion to villenage. 


Lamtard 


1 


See VILLENAGE. 
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Fa EE warren, the power of granting or denying licence to any 


thereof. It is procured regularly, by ſerving an apprentice- 


all the motions of our will are in our own power ; and we are- 


FREEDOM of contrariety, or of contraries, is that whereby-we 
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but he has not a liberty of contrariety, whereby to hate good- 


cannot deſire eyil, but under the notion and appearance of 


The firſt is the real poſſeſſion of land or tenement in fee, 
fee-tall, or for life: the other is the right a man has to ſuch 
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21 the will of the lord. 


uſually adorned with ſculpture, figures, compartiments, hi- 


In ſome, the ſwelling is only at the top, as in a conſole : in| 


Marine Fxerzrs are thoſe repreſenting ſea-horſes, tritons, and 


F R.E- 


Lambard obſerves, that land, in the Saxons time, was diſtin- 

uiſhed into bockland, i. e. holden by book, or writing; and 
folkland, held without writing. 1 75 ST 

The former, he ſays, was held on far better condition, and 

| by the better ſort of tenants ; as noblemen and gentlemen 3 

being ſuch as we now call freehold : the latter was moſtly in 

poſſeſſion of peaſants ; being the ſame with what we now call 


In the antient laws of Scotland, freeholders are called milites, 
knights. In reg. judicial. it is exprt ſſed, that he who holds 
land upon an execution of a ſtatute merchant, until he hath 
ſatisfied the debt, tenet ut liberum tenementum ſibi & aſſigna- 
tis ſuis ; and the ſame of a tenant per elegit: the N 
which ſeems to be, not that ſuch tenants are freebolders 3 but 
as Freebolders for the time, till they have received profits to | 
the value of their debt. | PE 
FREEZE, or FR1ze, in architecture, that part of the enta- 
blature of columns, between the architrave and corniche,— 
See Tab. Archit. Fig. 24. 26. 28. 30. 32. 49. lit. e. and 
26. lit. u. 5 | 
The freeze is properly a large, flat face, or member, ſepa- 
rating the architrave from the corniche. : 
The antients called it zoophorus, C@2930pes,. by reaſon it was 
uſually enriched with figures of animals; and our denomina- 
tion freeze has a like origin, being formed of the Latin phry- 
gie, an embroiderer, becauſe it is commonly adorned with 
ſculptures in baſſo relievo, imitating embroidery. 
The freeze is ſuppoſed to be intended to repreſent the heads of 
the tranſverſe beams that ſuſtain the roof or covering. 
In the Tuſcan order it is quite plain: in the Doric, enriched 
with triglyphs: in the lonic, it is ſometimes made arched, 
or ſwelling, in which caſe it is called by Vitruvius, pulvina- 
tus, q. d. bolſtered : in the Corinthian, and Compoſite, it is 
frequently joined to the architrave, by a little ſweep 3 and 
ſometimes to the corniche. And in theſe richer orders 1t 1s 


ſtories, foliages, feſtoons, &c. | 
As to the height of the freeze, it is in general much the ſame 


with that at the architrave.— The Tuſcan freeze, Vitruvius The theories of F RE EZ INC, or the methods of accountin 


makes 30 minutes; Vignola, 35; Palladio, who makes it 
ſwelling, gives it but 26; and Scammozzi, 42. The Doric, 
in Vitruvius and Vignola, is 30 or 40 minutes; in Palladio, 
Se. 45. The Ionic, Vitruvius makes flat, adorned with 
acanthus-leaves, lions, &c. and makes it 30 minutes high: 
Vignola, who alſo makes it flat, gives it 45 minutes; and 
Palladio, who makes it convex, or ſwelling, 27 minutes; 
and Scamozzi, 28. The Corinthian, Vitruvius enriches with 
acanthus - leaves, human figures, &c. and makes its height 
7 minutes; Vignola, 45; Palladio, 28; and Scamozzi 313. 
aſtly, the Compoſite, which in Vitruvius is ſet with car- | 
tooꝛzes, and carved between them, is 521 minutes; Vignola, 
who makes it like Vitruvius, 2 gives it 45 minutes; Pal- 
ladio, who makes it ſwelling, only 30; and Scamozzi, 32. 
From the variety of enrichments practiſed on the freezes, they 
become variouſſy denominated: as 1 
Convex, or pulvinated FR EEZEs are thoſe whoſe profile is a 
curve; the beſt proportion whereof is, when drawn on the 
baſe of an equilateral triangle. 


others at bottom, as in a balluſter. 

Flouriſted FREEZEs are thoſe enriched with rinds, or imaginary 
foliages ; as the Corinthian freeze of the frontiſpiece of Nero: 
or with natural leaves, either in cluſters, or garlands : or conti- 
nued, as in the Ionic of the gallery of Apollo in the Louvre. 

Hiſtorical FREEZES are thoſe adorned with baſs-relievo's, re- 

eee hiſtories, ſacrifices, &c. as that of the arch of 


Titus at Rome. 


other attributes of the ſea ; or ſhells, baths, grotto's, &. 
Ruftic Fx ER Ez Es are thoſe whoſe courſes are ruſticated, or im- 
fled ; as the Tuſcan freeze of Palladio. os 
Symbolical FREEzZEs are thoſe adorned with the attributes of 
religion ; as the Corinthian of the temple behind the capitol 
at Rome, whereon are repreſented the inſtruments and appa- 
ratus of ſacrifice. _ 5 ; e 
Fnz EAR of the capitol. See HypoTRACHELIUM. | 
FREEZE, in commerce, a kind of cloth, or ſtuff. See FRIZE. 
FREEZING, congelation, in phyſiology,” the fixing of a fluid, 
or depriving it of its natural —_— by the action of cold: 
or it is the act of converting a fluid fubſtante into a firm, co- 
herent, rigid one, called ice. FG, EA 
The 88 define freezing by the quietude or reſting of 
a fluid body, hardened by cold ; which follows naturally 


enough from their notion of fluidity, where the parts are ſup- 
poſed to be in a continual motion. 0 | 


In effect, one may pretty ſafely ſay, with ſome of thoſe philo- 
ſophers, that water only freezes, becauſe its parts loſe their 
natural motion, and adhere cloſe to each other.. 4 

The principal phanomena of FREEZING are, 1*, That water, 
and all fluids, oil alone excepted, dilate in freezing, i. e. take 

more ſpace, and are ſpecifically lighter, than * | 
That the. bulk or dimenſions of water are increaſed by frcez | 


Lo 


= , - " . 4 f e 6 


| abſolute gravity, by freezing ; fo that, when 


8, That ſpirit of wine, nut - oil, and oil of turpentine, do not 
Freeze at all. 


wrinkled; the rugæ, or wrinkles, being ſometimes in paralle 


a cold one. 
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ing, is matter of abundant experiment: and here it; | 
proper to obſerve the proceſs of nature in this alter: may be 
A glaſs veſſel, then, BD (Tab. Pneumatic. Fig N 
water to D, being immerged in a veſſel of . fell of 
with ſalt, RS TV, the water preſently riſes from k xe 
which ſeems owing to the ſudden conſtriction of th 7 1 E 
haſtily plunged into ſo cold a medium. Soon after fro _ 
point F it continually deſcends, condenſing, till ir 0 the 
the point G ; where, for ſome time, it wy 3 n 
reſt. But it ſoon recovers itſclf, and begins to oe at 
from G to H; and from thence, ſoon after, by one 5 ning 
leap, mounts to I. And here the water in B is ke, = 
ſeen all thick and cloudy ; and, in the very inſtant of _ 
leap, is converted into ice. Add, that while the ice is o ts 
ing harder, and ſome of the water near the neck of the dell 
B is freezing, the flux of water is continued above 5 el 
wards D, and at length runs out of the veſſel. eg 
2%, That they loſe not only of their ſpecific, but alſo of their 
tha » 
they are found conſiderably lighter than they wes es 
ze, That frozen water is not quite ſo tranſparent as wf 
liquid ; and that bodies do not perſpire ſo ſreely through en 
4%, That water, when frozen, evaporates almoſt as much .. 
when fluid. „„ 
5% That water does not frceze in vacuo; but nece 
quires the preſence and contiguity of the air. 
be, That water which has been boiled, does not freeze quite 
ſo readily as that which has not. vm 
99, That the water, being covered over with a ſurface of oil 
of olives, does not Freeze ſo readily as without it; and ny 
nut-oil, abfolutely preſerves it under a ſtrong frolt : 
olive- oil would not. 


ſſar ly re- 


„ When 


99, That the ſurface of the water, in freezing, appears all 


lines, and ſometimes like rays, proceeding from a centre to 
the circumference. | = | 

g for 
theſe phænomena, are very numerous.—The great principle 
different authors have gone upon, are either, that ſome 
matter is introduced within the pores of the fluid, by 
means it is fixed, its bulk increaſed, &c, 
Or, that ſome matter naturally contained in the fluid, is noy 


foreign 


5 by whole 


expelled ; by the abſence whereof the body becomes fixed, Gt. hetero 
Or, that there is ſome alteration produced in the texture or Water 
form, either of the particles of the fluid itſelf, or of ſome- ing the 
thing contained within it | andthe! 
To ſome one of theſe principles all the ſyſtems of freezing ar this cle 
reducible. : e an alte; 
The Carteſians, who aſcribe all to the quietude of the parts a That tl 
the fluid, before in motion, account for freezing from the fe- terſperſ 
ceſs of the æthereal matter out of the pores of the water. The from ex 
aCtivity of that zther, or ſubtle matter, they hold to be thit of a ſpi 
which gave the particles of the Juid their motion : conſequent!z, mall. f 
upon the abſence of this matter, the fluidity muſt ceaſe. ſorce in 
Tho? others of the ſame ſect aſcribe freezing to a diminution at other 
of the uſual force and efficacy of the æthereal matter,occaſiond ſelves o 
by an alteration in the temperature of the air, whereby it ſurface 
| incapacitated for agitating the paris of the fluid as uſual. thus co 
The Gaſſendiſts, and ns corpuſcularians, with more pro- ton anc 
bability, aſcribe the freezing of water to the ingreſs of mu- laxation 
titudes of cold or frigorific particles, which, entering the duce thi 
liquor in ſwarms, and diſperſing themſelves every way tito the glob 
it, do croud into the minuteſt parts of the water, and hinder But this 
the wonted agitation of its parts; wedging it up, as it were, fands, r 
into the hard and conſiſtent body of ice. And hence its in- kicity,  c 
creaſe of dimenſions, coldneſs, Sc. 5 Air exp: 
This intromiſſion of a foreign frigorific matter, they ſuppole G&monſt 
eſſential to congelation ; as that which characterizes and d dis to 


ſtinguiſhes it from coagulation ; the latter being effected i relied, tc 
differently by a hot or cold mixture; but the former only {tis ſcar 


Of what kind theſe frigorific particles are, or how they pt 
duce their effect, is matter of debate; and has given occi 
ſion to various ſyſtems, 8 | 
Hobbes will have them to be common air, which, intrudi 
into the water in congelation, entangles itſelf with the pit 
cles of the fluid, prevents their motion, and produces tba 
numerous bubbles obſerved in ice ; thus expanding its bulk 
and _ it ſpecifically lighter : but this opinion is od 
turned by Mr. Boyle, who ſhews, that water will free ' 
veſſels hermetically ſealed, and into which the air can 
no ingreſs ; and yet the bubbles will be as numerous he! 
as in that frozen in the open air. Add, that oil is conden 
in freezing : conſequently, the air cannot there be the caule, 
Others, and thoſe the greateſt number, will have the fr 
matter to be a ſalt; arguing, that an exceſs of cold will el 
der water torpid; but can neyer congeal it, without ® 
They are ſaline particles, ſay they, and thoſe diflolved a 
mixed in a due proportion, that are the chief cauſe of fre 
ing; congelation bearing a near relation to crytallizavs 
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the particles of water cannot find their way through. the pores 
| of glaſs. In theſe artificial freezings, whatever part the mix- 


fined to the top of the water, where the ſalt moſt abounds. 


did, it would come ſhort of accounting for ſome of the prin- | 
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This (alt they ſuppoſe of the nitrous kind, and to be furniſhed 
by the air, which is generally allowed to abound in nitre. See 
Air, and NIrꝑ . 5 * 
How the particles of nitre may prevent the fluidity of water, 


is pretty eaſily accounted for: theſe particles are ſuppoſed to 


de ſo many rigid, pointed ſpicula, which are eaſily driven into 
the ſtamina, or globules, of the water; and thus becoming 
variouſly mingled and entangled therewith, by degrees infeeble 
and deſtroy the motion thereof, pw | ] 
The reaſon this effect only ariſes in ſevere winter weather is, 
that it is then only that the retarding action of the nitrous ſpi- 
cyla is more than equal to the power; or principle, whereby 
the fluid is otherwiſe kept in motion, or diſpoſed for motion. 
This opinion is ſupported by the known experiment of artifi- 
cial freezing. —A\ quantity of common falt, or ſaltpetre, being 
mixed with ſnow, or ice pulverized, and the mixture diſſolved 
by the fire; upon immerging a tube full of water in the ſo- 
Jution, the water, or at leaſt that part of it next the mixture, | 
reſently freezes, even in warm air. 'Whence it is imagined, 
that the ſpicula of the ſalt, by the gravity of the mixture, and 
of the incumbent air, are driven through the pores of theplaſs, 
and mixed with the water: for that it is the ſalt has the effect, 
js ſuppoſed evident; inaſmuch as we know, aſſuredly, that 


— 
” 


ture is applied in, there is preſently produced a ſkin, or lamina, 


of-ice, whether at top, or bottom, or on the ſides ; by reaſon | 


there is always a ſtock of ſaline corpuſcles ſufficient to over- 
power the corpuſcles of fire : but.natural congelations are con- 


Againſt this ſyſtem the author of the Nouvelle conjecture pour | 
expliquer la nature de la glace, objects, that it does not app ar, 
that nitre always enters the compoſition of ice; but that if it 


cipal effects. For how, for inſtance, ſhould the particles of 
nitre, by entering the pores of water, and fixing the parts, ob- 


lige the water to dilate, and render it ſpecifically lighter ? Na- 
turally they ſhould augment its weight. This difficulty, with 
ſome others, ſhew the neceſſity of a new theory. That au- 
thor, therefore, advances the following one, which ſeems to 
folve the phænomena in a more eaſy. and ſimple manner; as 
not depending on the precarious admiſſion, or extruſion, of any || 
heterogeneous matter, a 


Water, then, freezes in the winter only, becauſe its parts, be- 


ing then more cloſely joined together, mutually embarraſs: one 


mother, and loſe all the motion they had: and the cauſe of || 


this cloſer union of the water, is. the air; or, more expreſſy, 
an alteration in the ſpring and force of the air. FA rg, 
That there are an infinite number of particles of groſs air in- 


terſperſed among the globules of water, is abundantly evident | 
from experiment: and that each particle of air has the virtue 
of a ſpring, is confeſſed: now: this author argies, that the] 
imall ſprings of groſs air, mixed with the water, have more 
force in cold winter weather, and unbend themſelves more, than | 
at other times: hence thoſe ſprings, thus unbending- them- || 
ſelves on one fide, and the external air continuing; to preſs the | 
lurface. of the water on the other; the-particles of water, | 
thus conſtringed and locked up together, - muſt loſe their mo- 
tion and fluidity, and form a hard: conſiſtent body; till a re- 
laxation: of the ſpring of the air, from an increaſe of heat, re | 
duce the particles to their old dimenſions, and leave room for | | e ee eee BF EOP eee 

nel Leer 4 Ns} It is true, the nitre, or the air, being groſſer in cold weather 
But this ſyſtem has its foible: even the principle on which it | 
ſands, may be demonſtrated to be falſe. The ſpring, or elaſ- 


globules to flow again. | 


ticity, of the air, is not increaſed by cold, but diminiſhed. 


Air expands itſelf by heat, and condenſes by; cold; and it is 
ce of expanded 


demonſtrated, in pneumatics, that theelaſtic 


ar, is to that of the ſame air condenfed, as its bulk, when ra- 


rehed, to its. bulk condenſedꝓꝓ. ny 
it is ſcarce. worth - mentioning, that ſome authors have ad- 
vanced, to account for the increaſe of bulk and diminution o 
hecific gravity of frozen Water, that the aqueous particles; in 


anne. 
ae ni 


nithout the interpoſition of many 
ation, they are changed from cubes to ſpheres: hence a ne- 
cellity of a deal of empty ſpace between them. Cubic parti- 


cles are certainly much leſs proper to conſtitute a fluid, than] 


ſpherical ones; and ſpherical particles leſs: diſpoſed to form a 


hxt, than cubic ones. Thus much the nature of fluidity and 


hirmneſs eaſily ſuggeſts. Aſter all, for a conſiſtent theory of 
freezing, we mult recur-either to the frigorific matter of the 
Corpuſcularians, conſidered under the light and advantages of 


ne Newtonian: philoſophy ; or to the æthereal matter of the 
uteſians, under the improvements of Monſ. Gauteron, in| 5 95 8 2 
| Fae EN mixture, a preparation for the artificial congelation of 


the Aemoires de Þ Academie Reyolt des Sciences, an: 17090. 

ch of which we ſhall here ſubjoin; and leave the reader to 
make his choice. For the: feſt: a number of cold, ſaline 
©rpuſcles, being introduced. into the interſtices between the 
dodules of water, may be ſo near each other, as to be within 
he ſpheres of one another's attractions; the: conſequence of 
which muſt be, that they will cohere into one ſolid, or firm, 


pores; but that, by conge-! | 
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into various motions, breaks this union, and ſeparates the par- 


ticles ſo far from one another, that they get out of the diſtance 


of the attracting force, and into the verge of the repelling 
force; and then the water reaſſumes its fluid form. 

For that cold and freezing do ariſe from ſome ſubſtance of a 
ſaline nature, floating in the air, ſeems probable, hence, that 
all ſalts, and more eminently ſome particular ones, when 
mixed with ſnow, or ice, do prodigiouſly increaſe the force and 
effects of cold: add, that all ſaline bodies do produce a ſtiffneſs 
and rigidity in the parts of thoſe bodies into which they enter, 
Microſcopical obſervations upon ſalts manifeſt, that the figures 
of ſome ſalts, before they ſhoot into maſſes, are thin, double; 
wedge-like particles, which have abundance of ſurface with re- 
ſpect- to their ſolidity (the reaſon why they ſwim in water, 
when once raiſed in it, though ſpecifically heavier) : theſe 
ſmall points of the ſalt getting into the pores of the water, 
whereby, alſo, they are in ſome meaſure ſuſpended in the 
winter-time (when the heat of the ſun is not ſtrong enough to 
diſſolve the ſalts into a fluid, to break their points, or to keep 
them in perpetual motion), being leſs diſturbed, and more at 


liberty to approach one another; and, by ſhooting into cryttals 
of the form above-mentioned, do, by their extremities, inſi- 


nuate themſelves into the minuteſt pores of the water, and, 
by that means, freeze it into a ſolid form. 


Farther, there are many little volumes, or particles, of air, in- 


cluded at ſeveral diſtances, both in the pores of the watery par- 
ticles; and in the interſtices left by the ſpherical figures. By 
the inſinuation of the faline cryſtals, the volumes of air are 
driven out of the watery particles, and many of them unit- 
ing, form larger volumes, which thereby have a greater force 
to expand themſelves, than when diſperſed ; and ſo both en- 
large the dimenſions, and leſſen the ſpecific gravity of the wa · 
ter, thus congealed into-ice. e. BEES 
Hence, alſo, we may conceive how water, impregnated with 
ſalts, ſulphurs, or earths, which are not eaſily diſſolvable, may. 
form itſelf into metals, minerals, bitumens, and other foſſils; 
the parts of theſe mixtures becoming a cement to the parti- 


cles of water; or, getting into their pores, change them into 


theſe different ſubſtance. IL 

For the ſecond: as an æthereal matter, or medium, is gene- 
rally allowed the cauſe of the motion of fluids; and as the air 
itſelf has all its motion from the ſame principle; it follows, 


that all fluids muſt remain in a ſtate of reſt, or fixity, when 


this matter loſes of its neceſſary force: of conſequence, the 


air, being leſs warmed in the winter- time, from the obliquity 
of the rays of the ſun, is denſer, and more fixed, in winter, 


than any other ſeaſon of the year. 


But, farther, from divers experiments we have learned, that 


the air contains a ſalt, ſuppoſed to be of the nature of nitre: 
this granted, and the denſity of the air allowed, it follows, that 
the molecules of this nitre mutt likewiſe be brought nearer to- 
gether, and thickened, by the condenſation of the air; as, on 
the contrary, a rarefaction of the air, and an augmentation of 
its fluidity, muſt divide and ſeparate them. 

If, now, the ſame thing happen to all liquors that have imbibed 
or diſſolved any ſalt; if the warmth of the liquid keep the ſalt 
exactly divided; and if the coolneſs of a cellar, or of ice, give 
occaſion to the molecules of the diſſolved falt to approach, run 


into-each other, and ſhoot into cryſtals; why ſhould: the air, 
which is allowed a fluid; be exempt from the general law of | 


fluids? ? 


than hot, muſt have leſs velocity; but ſtill, the product of its 
augmented maſs, into the velocity remaining, will give it a 
e momentum, or quantity of motion: nor is any thin 
arther required to make this ſalt act with greater fore again 
the parts of fluids; and; probably, this is the cauſe of thegreat 


-c:8vaporationan froſty weather. EIN FOO f 
This aerial nitre muſt promote the concretion of liquids: for 
it is not the air, nor yet the nitre it contains; that gives the mo- 


tion to fluids ; it is the thereal medium. From a diminution 


of the force of that, therefore; ariſes a diminution of the mo- 
their Natural: ſtate, were nearly cubes, and iſofille that ſpace tion. of the reſt. | ee leet 
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y: till heat, afterwards, ſeparating them, and putting them 
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Now the ztherealimatter being weak enough of itſelf; in the 


winter · time, muſt loſo ſtill more of its force by its action 


ngainſt air condenſed; and loaded with large molecules of ſalt: 


it muſt, therefore, loſe of its force in cold weather, and be- 
come leſs diſpoſed to maintain the motion of fluids. In a word, 
the air, during froſt, may be eſteemed like the ice impregnated 
with ſalt, wherewith we ice our liquors in ſummertime. 


Thoſe liquors, in all probability, freeze, from a diminution of 
the motion of the æthereal medium, by its acting againſt the 
ice and ſalt together; and the air, for all its ſcorching heat, is 


not able to prevent. its concretion. 


water, and other liquors. NF wn 
All kinds of ſalts, whether lcaliſate, or acid; and even all 


ſpitits, as thoſe of wines, &c. as alſo ſugar, and ſaccharum Sa- 


turni, mixed with ſnow; are capable of freezing moſt fluids ; 


and the ſame effect is produced, in a very great degree, by a 
mixtion of oil of vitriol, or ſpirit of nitre, with ſnow.” Thus 


| Mon. 


Mr. Boyle. 1 
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FRB 


Mont. Homberg obſerves the ſame of ual quantities of cor- | 
roſive ſublimate, and ſal armoniac, with four times the quantity 
of diſtilled vinegar. 


K 


REEZING rain, or raining ice, a very uncommon kind of 
ſhower, which fell, in the weſt of England, in December anno 
15672. whereof we have divers accounts in the Phil-ſophical 
Tran ſactions. 255 | . 
This rain, as ſoon as it touched any thing above-ground, as a 
bough, or the like, immediately ſettled into ice; and, by mul- 
tiplying and enlarging the icicles, it broke all down with its 
weight. The rain that fell on the ſnowy immediately froze 
into ice, without ſinking in the ſnow at all. Rey 
It made an incredible deſtruQion of trees, beyond any thing 
in all hiſtory : had it concluded with ſome ans wind, 
- ſays a gentleman on the ſpot, . it might have been of terrible 
« conſequenee.”” perk 57 COS 
The iprig of an aſhẽtree, of juſt three quarters of a pound, 
e being weighed, the ice thereon weighed ſixteen pounds.— 
<< Some were frighted with the noiſe in the air; till they diſ- 
& cerned it was the clatter of icy boughs dafhed againſt each 
et, other. Dr. Beale obſerves, that there was no conſiderable 
| froſt obſerved on the ground during the whole: whence he 
© concludes, that a froſt may be very fierce, and dangerous, on 
the tops of ſome hills; while, in other places, it keeps at two, 
- three, or four, ſeet diflance above the ground, rivers, lakes, 
c. and may wander about, very furiouſly, in ſome places; 
and remiſs in others, not far off. This froſt was followed by 
2 glowing heats, and a wonderful forwardneſs of flowers and 
its. fight OE 
FaeszinG, in commerce and manufactures. See F&15ING. | 
FREEZELAND, FxIEZ LAND, or FRIZELAND, horſe, in 
war, the ſame with cheval de friſe. See CHEVAL de 
FREGIT clauſum. See the article CI. Aus vx. | 
FREIGHT. See the article FxaicuT. 


FRENCH, Fr axcois, abſolutely uſed, ſignifies the language N 


of the people of France. a 4 
The French, as it now ſtands, is no original, or mother · lan- 
e, but a medley of ſeveral: there is ſcarce any language. 
| but it has borrowed words, or perhaps phraſes, frem. 
The languages that prevail moſt, and that are, as it were, the 


| bafis thereof, are, 1, The Celtic; whether that were a par- 


ticular language itſelf, or whether it were only a dialect of the 
Gothic, as ſpoke in the weſt and north. 2*, The Latin, 
which the Romans carried with them into the Gauls, when 


they made the conqueſt thereof. And, 30, The Teutonic, or | 
that dialeQ of the Teutonic ſpoke by the Franks, when they | 


paſſed the Rhine, and eſtabliſhed themſelves in the Gauls. 

Of theſe three languages,in the ſpace of about thirteen hundred 
years, was the preſent French formed, ſuch as it is now found. 

Its progreſs was very ſlow ; and both the Italian and Spaniſh 
were regular languages long before the French. 
Paſquier obſerves, it was under Philip de Valois, that the 
French tongue firſt began to be poliſhed : and that, in the re- 

giſter of the chamber of accounts of that time, there is a pu- 
' rity ſeen almoſt equal to that of the preſent age. 


However, the French was ſtill a very imperfect language till | 


the reign of Francis I. the cuſtom of ſpeaking Latin at the 
bar, and of writing the public acts and inſtruments of the 
. courts of juſtice in that language, had made them overlook the 
French, their own language. Add, that the preceding ages had 
been remarkable for their ignorance, which was owing, in good 

.- meaſure, to the long and calamitous wars which France had 
been engaged in: whence, the French nobleſſe deemed it a 


garded little, whether or no they wrote and talked politely, | 


1 1 they ceuld but fight well. 1 9 78 

But Francis I, who was the reſtorer of learning, and the father 

of the learned, changed the face of things; and, after his 

time; Henry Stevens printed his book, De la Precellence du 
Langage Frangois. 6 B65 PSS | 

The change was become very conſpicuous at the end of the 

I6th century; and under Henry IV. Amyot, Coeffeteau, and 

Malherbe, contributed towards bringing it to its perfeQtion ; 

— Which the cardinal De Richelieu compleated, by the eftabliſh- 


ment of the French Academy; an aflembly, wherein the moſt | 


diſtinguiſhed perſons of the church, the ſword, and the gown, 

have been members. | | | I She + 

Nor did the long reign of Louis XIV. contribute a little to the 

improvement of the language: the perſunal qualities of that 

prince, and his taſte for the polite arts, and that of the princes 

of the blood, rendered his court the politeſt in Europe. Wit 

and magnificence ſeemed. to vie; and his generals might have 

_ diſputed with the Greeks, Romans, &c. the glory of writing 
well, if they could not that of fighting. | 

From court, the elegance and purity of the language ſoon 

ſpread ffſelf into the provinces; and now there is ſcarce any 

body there but writes and ſpeaks good French. | 

One of the characters of the French language is, to be natural 

and eaſy. The words are ranged in it much in the ſame order 

as the ideas in our minds; in which it differs exceedingly from 

the Greek and Latin, where the inverſion of the natural order 

of words is _— a beauty.—Indeed the Hebrew ſurpaſſes 

even the French, in this point; but then it comes ſhort of it 


friſe. | 


kind of merit, not to know any thing; and the generals re- 


good deal of the advantage which its grammati 


mar, and the ſimplicity wherewith the moods 


an exception from this rule. Frenth is there very little ue. 
the emperor Leopold could not bear td hear 10 foke a5, 


The ſeveral nations 


90 


in the Low Countries, as at Lubeck. Bohemia, 


The king of Sweden, when he ſpeaks the language of his 


at Paris, and throughout the reſt of France. 


FRENCH bread, a ſort of bread valued for its lightneſs, and deli- 


which done, make it into loaves; or rolls, and waſh it oer 
Ly 


FRENCH character. { ;CHARACTER, 
FRENCH coins. | Coins. 
FRENCH companies. ComPanr, 
FRENCH crown. | | | Crown, - 5 
FRENCH man. FRANCIGENA, and ENGLICER): 
FRENCH meaſures. MAsuR BSS. 
FRENCH money. Monty, 
FRENCH order. See On pkk. 
FRENCH padſaddle, “ I SADDLE. 
FRENCH por. Pox. 
Faencn . SILK8. 
FRENCH weights, Wricnhrs. 
3 wines, du- Dury. 
/ LF RANK, 


' incopiouſaeſs and variety. 
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It muſt be added, however, that as to the anal 


BY of grit. 
| of verbs are 
formed z the Engliſh has the advantage, not only over te 


French, but over all the known languages in the world. 
then the turns, the expreſſions, and the idioms, of the Þ 
liſh, are ſometimes ſo quaint, and extraordinary, that it Joſe A 
C "I 
ves it over the reſt. 4 limp Ky 
e French has but few compound words; wherein it if 
widely from the Greek, High Dutch, and Engliſh, Th; 8 
French authors own a great diſadvantage in their lan why 
the Greek and Dutch deriving a ow part of their — 2 
energy from the compoſition of words, and frequent] * 
preſſing that in one ſounding word, which the French 4 0 
expreſs but by a periphraſis. The diminutives in the r 
are as few as the compounds; the greateſt part of thoſs r 
maining in uſe having loſt their diminutive 8 ” 
what diſtinguiſhes the French molt is, its juſtneſs, purity - 
curacy, and flexibility. 8 | ROY 
French is the moſt univerſal and extenſive language in Euro 
The policy of ſtates and courts has rendered it neceſſary for 
the miniſters of pririces, and their officers, &c. and the aſt 
of arts and ker hs hd the fame eff, withregud to, 
earned. | A 
In Germany, and elſewhere, the princeſſes and perſons of di. 
tinction value themſelves on underſtanding French; and in fe 
veral courts of Europe, French is almoſt as much known 25 
the language of the country: though the court of Vienna i; 


court: the Latin and Italian are there cultivated inſtead of i 
This extenſiveneſs of the French language is no modern a4. 
vantage: William the Conqueror gave laws to England in the 
Frenc 2 and the antient cuſtoms of moſt of the pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands are wrote in the ſame. | 
Laſtly, the French is the ſame language every- where; not orly 
in all the provinces of France, but in all the places where it x 
ſpoken, out of France. | | 
| ions who. ſpeak Sclavonic, do not fo much 
ſpeak the ſame language, as different dialects of the ſame lin- 
Lage. In ſeveral parts of Europe there are as many different 
guages, as there are ſtates ; and in Italy there are reckoned 
no fewer than ten or twelve dialects, ſome of which differ 25 
much from the common Italian, as from the French, or Spa- 
niſh. - In Holland, the ſeamen of Rotterdam, and the banks 
of the Meuſe, do not underſtand thoſe of Amſterdam, and the 
coaſts of the Zuyder Zee. They who underſtand Caſtilian, 
will not underſtand the language of Catalonia and Cerdarz. 
The High Dutch is not the fame in Sweden, as in Jutland : 
Hunga 
Croatia, &c. are countries belonging to the 8 th 
they have a language different from that ſpoken at Vienna, 


country, will not be underſtood by his ſubjects in Pomerania, 
Lapland, &c. and the like may be obſerved of the king of 
Denmark, with regard to his ſubjects of Norway, and Ice- 
land: whereas, at Quebec, the Louiſtania, Martinico, $t. 
Domingo, Pondicheri, &c. they fpeak the ſame languige as 


For a critical acquaintance with what regards the French 
tongue, ſee the Remargues of M. Vaugelas; and the Che- 
vations M. Corneille has made on thoſe remarks : the Re- 
margues of Fa. Bouhours; and the Doubts of a Bas-Breton 
gentleman, by the ſame father: the Converſations of 4rift 
and Eugene the Obſervations of M. Menage, and his Etym- 
logies ; with thoſe of M. Huet : Fa. Buffier's French gran- 
mar; and that of the Abbe Regnier. Add, the two dif- 
_ courſes of the Abbe de Dangeau; one on the vowels, and 
the other on the conſonants, and many later works. 


It is prepared by taking half a buſhel of fine flour to ten egg, 
and a pound and half of freſh butter; and into that putting 9 
much yeſt with a manchet.—Then, tempering the whole mas 
with new milk, pretty hot, let it remain halt an hour to riſe: 


with an 


„ beaten with milk. 
hot. See | 


The oven is not to be too 
AKING, / W | 


FRENUM, 


cERT. 


ENUM, or Fxznum, ſee FRANUM. = 5 
RENZ Y, and FRENETIC, ſee PHRENEY, and Puxx- 
NETIC. 


! 


FRESCO, a kind of painting performed on freſh plaiſter, or 


on 4 wall laid with morter not yet dry j and with water-co- 
lours- * 1 3 1 = | 
This ſort of painting has a great advantage; by its incorporat- 
ing with the morter, and drying along with it, it is rendered 
extremely durable; and never fails or falls, but along with it. 
The Italians, from whom we borrow the term, call it freſco : 
Vitruvius, lib. vii. c. 4. calls it Udo Tectorio. a 
Painting in freſco is very antient; having been practiſed in the 
earlieſt ages of Greece, and Rome.—It is chiefly performed 
on walls and vaults, newly plaiſtered with lime and ſand: 
but the plaiſter is only to be laid, in proportion as the painting 
goes on; no More being to be done at once, than the painter 
can diſpatch in a day, while it dries. OT 
Before he begins to paint, a cartoon or deſign is uſually made 
on paper, to be calked, and transferred to the wall, about half 
an hour after the plaiſter is applied. | | 
The antients painted on ſtucco ; and we may remark in Vitru- 
vius, what infinite Care they took in making the incruſtation 
or plaiſtermg of their buildings to rendeg them beautiful and 
ing : though the modern painters find a plaiſter made of 
lime and fand preferable thereto ; both as it does not dry fo 


haſtily ; and as being a little browniſh, it is fitter to lay co- | 


Jotrs on, than a ground ſo white as ſtucco. 


In this kind of painting, all the compound and artificial colours, 


and Amoſt all the minerals, are ſet aſide; and ſcarce any thing 
53'uſed but earths ; which are capable of preſerving their co- 
Jour, defending it from the burning of the lime, and reſiſt- 
ing its ſalt, which Vitruvius calls its bitterneſs. 85 
For the work to come out in all its beauty; the colours muſt 
be laid on quick, while the plaiſter is yet moiſt : nor ſhould 
they ever he retouched, dry, with colours mixed up with 
the white of an egg, or ſize, or-gum, as ſome workmen do; 
by reaſon ſuch colours grow blackiſh: nor do any preſerve 
themſelves, but only ſuch as were laid on haſtily at firſt. 
The colours uſed, are white made of lime flacked long be- 


fore, and white marble duſt; oker, both red, and yellow; 
verditer ; lapis lazuli; ſmalt; black chalk, &c. All which“ 
xe only ground, and worked up with water; and moſt of 


them grow brighter and brighter, as the Freſco dries. 

MES Fine is that S wow levied Lale a year paſt. 
Welt. 2. c. 45. See F̃VW x. 3 
ars Force, Friſce Fortia, in law, denetes a force done with- 
%Ä«öͤů·ͤ·ĩ ²˙ b 3 
La man be diſſeiſed of | 
or borough ; or deforced from them after the death of his an- 


* 


ceſtors, to whom he is heir; or after the death of his tenant 


for life, or in tail; he may, within forty days after his title 
accrued, have his remedy by an aſſize, or bill of Freſb force. 


Fazsn Shot, in the ſea-phraſe, ſignifies the falling down of any | 
great river, into the ſea; by means whereof the ſea hath fre/b| 
water a good way from the mouth of the river. As this is 


| I A neceflary condition of theſe frets is, that every return, 
?zxrsn Spell, in the ſea-lagguage, a freſh gang, to relieve the 


. more or leſs, they call it a great, or ſmall freſh ſhot. 


towers in the long-boat. | Sy PE 
Fes Suite, recens inſecutio, is ſuch a preſent and active pro- 


ſecution of an offender, where à robbery. is committed, as | 


never ceaſes, from the time of the offence committed, or 
diſcovered, till he be apprehended. -. EE 4p 
= benefit of ſuch purſuit of a felon is, that the party pur- 
* 
We they are the king's. 


Friſh ſuit is either within the view, or without. Manwood | 


ys, that upon Freſb fuit within the view, treſpaſſers in the 


foreſt may be attached by the officers purſuing them, though | 
vithout the limits of the foreſt. —Freſb ſuit may continue 


. or ſeven years. n | * 
WﬀS Water, is that not tinctured or impregnated with ſalt, 
or ſaline particles, enough to be diſcoverable by the ſenſe. 
® generally is that of ſprings, rains, wells, lakes, &c. 
Ur. Lifter is of opinion, that the natural and original ſtate of 
ter is to be ſalt: the freſbneſs he ſuppoſes to be accidental, 


ad to be owing to the vapours of plants, and the breath of 


mimals therein; and to the exhalations raiſed by the fun. 


chers will have all water originally freſh, and take its Talt-| 
del to be accidental: to account for which, a great number 


of bypotheſes have been framed. © | 


2 e ſaltneſs of water is a foreign, and in moſt caſes a hurt- 


quality, It renders it not only nauſeous to the taſte, but 
&Mtly prejudicial to the body: and it is generally agreed, that 
A e waters, ceteris paribus, are beſt, not only for drinking, 
a alſo ſor ceconomical uſes, as waſhing, boiling, and 
ewing, which are the freeſt from ſaltneſs. N 

ence, various methods have been contrived for examining 
þ o «neſs of waters; and of dulcifying or making ſalt water 
Mr, | 


4 


that has been long 


lands or tenements, within any city | 


g ſhall have his goods reſtored to him; whereas other- | 


Fre *, or FxeTTE, in heraldry, is a bearing conſiſt 


"+ Boyle gives us a method of examining the freſhneſs of 
nter, by means of a precipitate, which caſts down any ſa- 
particles before floating therein. | oe 


FR E 


Into one thouſand grains of diſtilled water he puts one grain | 


of ſalt; and into the ſolution lets fall a few drops of a ſtronę 
well filtrated ſolution of a well refined filver, diflolved in clear 
aqua fortis; upon which there immediately appears a whitiſh 
cloud, which, though but ſlowly, deſcends to the bottom, 
and there ſettles in a white precipitate, in which is the ſaline 
matter of the fluid. 3 ads wat ts 

This method, if it were required, would examine water to a 
greater nicety, than that here ſpecified, It has diſcovered ſalt 
in water, where there was but one grain of ſalt in two thou- 
ſand, nay in three thouſand times the weight of water. 
The ore d was tried before the Royal Society, in 1692. 
by Sir Hans Sloan; where it was likewiſe found that a drop or 
two, even of ſpirit of ſalt, mixed with commo | 
be diſcovered by the ſame methode. 
Dr. Hook, in the ſame year, read a lecture before the Royal 
Society, on a method of his own, for diſcovering the ſmalleſt 


quantity of ſalt contained in water,onaprinciple of hydroſtatics. 


Lhe operation was performed by means of a large poiſe o 

glaſs, of the ſhape of a bolt-head; the ball thereot was 05 
inches in diameter, and the neck 2; of an inch. This being 
ſo poiſed, with red lead put in it, as to make it very little 


heavier than freſb water; and then ſuſpended by the ſmall 


ſtem, which was graduated, to the end of a nice beam of a 
balance; and the degree or diviſion of the neck, contiguous 
to, the ſurface of the water, | | 


of ſalt, only equal to the two thouſandth part of the weight 


of the water, the neck of the poiſe ſunk near half an inch | 
lower in the water. 


The dulcifying, or making of ſalt water freſh, is a ſecret; 


takes the moſt eaſy, ſafe, and natural way of procuring freſh 
water from the ſea, to be by putting ſea-plants, as alga ma- 


rina, or common, Jea-weed, into a quantity of the water, in 


a glaſs body, with a head, beak, and receiver: from which 


a freſh, ſweet, and potable liquor will con:inually diſti. 


Monſ. Hauton has alſo at length declared his ſecret of make- 
ing ſea · water freh.—It conſiſts, firſt, in a precipitation, 
made with oil of tartar, which he can prepare at a ſmall ex- 


pence. Next he diſtils the ſea-water, wich a furnace con- 


trived to take up little room, and which, with a very little 
fire, will diſtil twenty-four French quarts of water in a day. 


For the cooling thereof, inſtead of making the worm paſs © 
through a veſſel full of water, he makes it paſs through a 


hole made on purpoſe out of the ſhip, and enter it again at 


another; ſo that the ſea-water does the office of a refrigera- 


tory. To the two preceding operations he. joins filtration; 
which is performed by a peculiar kind of earth, mixed and 


ſtirred with the diſtilled water; and at length ſuffered to ſets 
. tle. This filtration, he ſays; finally leaves it perfectly ſalu- 


brious. Phil. Tranſact. N* 67. 


FRET, orFxerT; in architecture, a kind of knot; or orna- 


ment, conſiſting of two liſts, or fillets, variouſly interlaced, 


or woven; and running at parallel diſtances, equal to their 


breadth. See Tab. Archit. fig. 55. 


and interſection, be at right angles. This is fo indiſpenſable, 


that they have no beauty without it; but become perfectly 


gothic. . i 
Sometimes the fret conſiſts but of a ſingle fillet ; which, if 


well managed, may be made to fill its ſpace exceedingly | 


well. be 


Tue antients made great uſe of theſe frets : the places they 
were chiefly applied on, were even, flat members, or parts 


of building; as the faces of the corona, and eves of cor- 


nices; under the roofs, foſſits, &c. on the plinths of bales, 
toc, 1 | | | 


The appellation was occaſioned hence, that the French word 


rette literall ſignified the timber-work of a roof, which 


conſiſts chi | 


y of beams, rafters, &c. laid acroſs each other, 
and, as it were, fretted. 2 | n | 


| L | ng of 
ſix bars, croſſed, and interlaced, /ret-wiſe : as 1 He- 
rald. fig. 39. 8 fo | : | | | | 


. Guillim derives the Ford from the French ven, het! but the 


reader will eaſily furniſh" himſelf with a better etymology 
from the word fret, in architecture. ee . 


He bears diamond a fret topaz : the coat armour formerly of 
thelordMaltrevers, and now quartered by the duke of Norfolk. 
When it conſiſts of more than fix pieces, the number muſt 


be ſpecified. e SN | | | 
Some call this the true lovers knot ; others Harrington's knot, 
becauſe it is their arms; and Nodo firm the motto. 
Gibbon is for calling it Heraldorum modus amatorius. 


FRETTY, or FxRTTE, in heraldry, is where there are divers 


bars laid acroſs each other. 


Fretty is of fix, eight, or more pieces. Azure, fretty of 


eight pieces, or, the coat of the lord Willoughby. 
Columbiere obſerves, that free, abſolutely uſed, without any 


addition, is ſuppoſed: to be of ſix pieces ; that is, ſo _ 


mon water, would 


noted; upon infuſing a quantity 


ſought with great attention. —Dr. Lifter 
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| FRIBURGH'®, FripBuRGH, or FRITHEBORG, among our 


— 


_ The word is French; formed of the Latin /rixatura, 


” 
* 


. + bind them 


dy meets withal from the ſurface whereon it moves. 


bars, or pieces, croſſing, each other: which, therefore, need: 
not be expreſled ; but if there be more, as much muſt be men- 
tioned. And yet Guillim has azure, fretty of fix, argent: 
the coat of the antient lords Elthingham of Suſſex. | 
FRET-WORK, an enrichment of frets ; or a 
with ſomething in manner thereof. See FaeT. 
Fret-work is ſometimes uſed, among us, to pl up 
flat, empty ſpaces; but it is principally practi 
which are fretted over with plaſter-work. . 3 
The Italians, alſo, apply it to the mantlings of chimneys with 
great figures: a cheap piece of magnificence, and as durable 
almoſt within-doors, as harder matters in the weather. 
FRIABLE is applied to bodies, to denote them tender and brit- 


tle; eaſily crumbled, or reduced, to powder between the fin- 


gers: their force of coheſion being ſuch as eaſily expoſes them 
to ſuch ſolution. 8 
burnt alum, Se. | | | 
 Friability is ſuppoſed to ariſe hence, that the body conſiſts 
wholly of dry parts, irregularly combined, and which are rea- 
_ dily ſeparated, as having nothing unctuous, or glutinous, to 
ther. 7 3 | 
RIAR; or Fries, by the Latins called Frater, the Italians 
Fra, and the French frere, that is, brother; is a term com- 
mon to the monks of all orders: founded on this, that there 
is a kind of fraternity, or brotherhood, *preſumed between 
Tor ſeveral religious perſons of the fame convent; or mona- 


The kinds of Friart are very numerous: Aupuſtine 2 
Dominican, or black, or preaching, friars; Franciſcan, or 
rey, or minor, or begging, friars; and Carmelites, or 
— HO AO CA oe n 
Fara, in a more peculiar ſenſe, is reſtrained to ſuch monks as 
are not prieſts ; for thoſe in orders are uſually dignified with 
the appellation of father. See FAE. | 
FRIARS, or FRIERS obſervant, fratres obſarvantes, were a 
branch of the Franciſcans; thus: called, becauſe not com- 
- bined together in any cloyſter, convent, or corporation, as the 
conventuals are; but only agreed among themſelves to ob- 
ſerve the rules of their : 
conventuals did; from whom they ſeparated themſelves out 
of a ſingularity of zeal ; living in certain places of their own 


choofin 4* : | s : 
Frriary of the holy Trinity. See the article Trinity, 


| Anglo-Saxon anceſtors, denoted the ſame as frank-pledge did 
after the time of the conqueſt, © © © 
., * Pretterca oft quadam ſumma & maxima ſecuritat, per 


place adorned | 


and carich | 
ed in roofs, | 


uch are pumice, and all calcined ſtones, | 


er, and that more ſtrictly than the | 


Bt 


| 


«nd 


This is eafily 


tian, therefore, is taken away, if the line of direction of the 


. LIT I I 


_ deſcribe a right line on the ſurface thereof: and, as the tooth 


ones fatu firmiſſimo ſuſtinentur ; viz. ut unuſquiſque fab iat 


Joli tamen Eboracenſes dicunt eandem tienmannatale, 


decennary, or company of ten families, who were pledged, or 


bound, for each other, to keep the peace, and obſerve the 


law. See TITHINO.—If any offence was done by one, the 
other nine were to anſwer it; that is, if the criminal fled 


from juſtice, they had thirty days allowed e- him: 
if he was not taken in that time, he who was 


i. e. the principal pledge of the ten, ſhould take 
don number, and the chief pledges of three neighbouring 


friburghs, with two others out of each of the ſaid friburghs ; | 
who were to purge themſelves, and their friburgb, of the for- 
feiture and flight of the criminal. If they could not do this, | 


the principal pledge, with the other eight, were to make fa- | 
tisfaction. : 


Great men were not combined in any ordin 'decenna, or | 
or themſelves | 


frying- | 
frying. | 


dozein; as being deemed a ſufficient aſſurance 

and their menial ſervants. * | W 484 
FRICASSEE *, a diſh, or meſs, yay rey in a 
pan, and ſcaſoned with butter, oil, or the like. 


Others will have fricafſee formed in imitation of the noiſe 
made by butter, or other fat, when melted in the pan. 
We ſay, a. fricaſſee of pullets, of rabbets, of tench, of tripe, 
Jof frogs, of eggs, of peas, &c. eee Fae 
FRICTION, the | 

one body againſt that of another; called, alſo, attrition. 

Ihe phznomena arifing upon the Friction of divers bodies, 
; * 1 circumſtances, are very numerous, and con- 
derade. N 4 


Mr. Hawkſbee 
circumftances ; the reſolt of 
and became electrical. 8 
All bodies by Friction are brought to conceive heat; 


| many 
of them to emit light; particularly, a cat's back, ſugar, beat - * 
en ſulphur, mercury, ſea - water, gold, copper, &c. but, | 


above all, diamonds; which, when briſkly rubbed again 
. glaſs, gold, or the 
coal, when blowed by the bellows. 


It ſub fidejuſſionit ſecuritate, quam Arg li wocant freoborghes: 
| en quod | 
| ow Saving. Regan, lemiaum numerum.\ LL, Edv. II. ap. | 


Every man in this kingdom was antiently aſſociated in ſome | 


# riburgh, 
DING [i as is uſually done, in a groove, or concave matrix; but be- 


nſt | 
like, yield a light equal to that of a live | 

PPE 3 0 
Fnicrion, in mechanics, denotes the reſiſtance a moving bo- 


=) 


Y 


moving 


f 


: 


"ww 


effect ; and conſequently there ariſes a reſiſtan 


ö But, as na bo | 
' away all inequality; witneſs thoſe numerous 


neceſſity of anointing the parts that touch, 


teeth perpendicular ta the circumference; if now the body 


- out removing, or breaking either the tooth H, or that F. 
upon another; where all the Friction will take place, that 


. cavity F over the eminence. of the tooth H: and the ſame 


another. | i 494 Get ont, 
Hence, in machines, leſt the friction ſhould employ a greit 


- 


| ' the ſaws are fitted into, ſhould be furniſhed with rotulz, of 
act of rubbing, or grating, the ſurface-of | 
the like in other caſes. | | 
Calculation of the quantity of Frx1cTION. 
e IIIil be conſidered, in calculating the force thereof: yet it c b. 
gives us a number of experiments of this kind : | 
particulariy of the attrition, or friction, of glaſs, under various | 
which was, that it yielded light, | 


mine. M. Amontons, indeed, has made an attempt 


& 


FERI 
Friction ariſes from the roughneſs or aſperits, f the 
of the body moved on, 3 the | *x Bing ** 
ſuch ſurfaces conſiſting alternately of eminences, and n. Wan 
either the eminences of the one muſt be raiſed over ra. 
the other ; or they muſt be both broke, and worn off bs 
neither can happen without motion ; nor can motion be is 
duced without a force impreſſed. 3 


Hence, the fo 
to move the bady, is either wholly, or partly, — — 8 


ce, or frichien; 
e eminences are 


grows more and * as the body, 
e and more polit : 
tion diminiſhes, | | Polite, the fric- 


Hence it follows, that the ſurfaces of the parts of machi 
touch each other, ſhould be as ſmooth and poliſhed ag 3 
can be ſo much poliſhed, as Quite to take 
ridges diſcovered 
| hence ariſes the 
with oil, or ſome 


which will be greater, ceteris paribus, as th 
the greater, and the ſubſtance the harder. 
by. continual friction, 


— 


by the microſcope on the ſmootheſt ſurfaces; 


other fatty matter, . 
Ws of FRICTION. 1“, As the weight of a bod 
another, is increaſed, ſo is the Friction. | | 
This we ſee expetjmentally in a balance; which, when on 
charged with a ſmall weight, eaſily turns; but with a greater 
A greater force is required. . . . 
Hence, if the line of direction of a moving body be oblique 
to the ſurface moved on, the friction is the greater; this 
having the ſame effect as an increaſe of weight. 
And hence, again, as a perpendicular ſtroke, or impreſſion, 
is to an oblique one; as the whole ſine, to che fine of the 
angle of incidence; and the fine of a greater angle is greater, 
and that of a leſſer leſs; the friction is the greater, as the line 
cf direction approaches nearer to a perpendicular. 
obſervable, and eſpecially in the teeth of wheels, 
which are frequently broke on this very account. The fri. 


moving on 


9 o> 1 


moving body be parallel to the ſurface. 
2% The friction is leſs in a body that rolls, than it would be, 
were the ſame body to ſlide, as is eaſily demonſtrat:d. 

For ſuppoſe a, dented ruler, AB, Tab. Mechanics, fg. 8, 


and ſuppoſe a wheel DE to move along with it, with its 
were to ſlide, the tooth F, when it touched the ruler, would 
of the ruler, H, refiſts the ſame; it could not proceed with- 
And the ſame will hold in the ſliding of any rough ſurface 


can any way ariſe from the roughneſs-of the ſurface. But if 
the wheel E D roll along the ruler, then the tooth H will no 
longer reſiſt its motion, only as it is to be hoiſted out of the 


holds in the rubbing of any rough body over the ſurface of 


3s 


part of the power; care is to be taken, that no part of the 
machine ſlide along another, if it can be avoided ;-but n. 
ther that they roll, or turn upon each other. With this 
view it may be proper to lay the axes of cylinders, not, 


tween little wheels, AB CD, fig. 39. moveable on their re 
ſpective axes. This was long ago recommended by P. Caſi- 
bus; and experience confirms, that we ſave a deal of power 
by it. Hence alſo it is, that a pulley moveable on its 2s 
reſiſts leſs than if it were fixed. And the ſame may be ob- 
ſerved of the wheels of coaches, and other carriages. - 

From theſe principles, with a little further help from the 
higher etry, Qlaus Roemer determined the figure of 
the teeth of Wheels, that ſhould make the leaſt wliſtatce 
poſſible; and which ſhould be epicycloidal. And the r 
was afterwyards demonſtrated by De la Hire; though, wiic 
is much to be lamented, the thing is not yet taken into 


Hooks, in ſawing-mills, the ſides of the wooden rectange 


little wheels; which would greatly leſſen the Friction; and 
The friftion is apo 
of the utmoſt importance in machines; and by all means b 


nerally overlooked in ſuch: calculations: but this is princips 
ly, by reaſon its preciſe value is not known. * 
It is not yet reduced to certain and infallible rules: _ n 
mon method is, barely to compute the advantage, = 
g power has from the machine; either on accou , 
its diſtance from a fixed point; or of the direction in ** 
it acts. And in all the demonſtrations it is ſuppoſed 
the ſurfaces of bodies are perfectly ſmooth and poliſhed, 11oſ 
deed the engineers expect, that in the practice they {hou 1 

t of the advantage of their force, by the fricim: 1 


ow much, it is ſuppoſed, nothing but the practice 3 | ah 


of power 
on its 25 
ay be ob- 
= the 
A figure 0 
keiltuct 
d the fame 
gh, whit 
taken ite 


. 


N rectangle 
rotulæ, 0 
iction; n 


| lied inſt each other, or are charged with a greater 
weight . it is a vulgar error, that the quantity of 


ſtanding all the inequality of the ſurfaces. The experiment 


of the friction, there is another circumſtance to be conſidered; 


FRI 


by experiment, a ſdundation for the Preciſe calculation of the 

quantity of friction; and M. Parent has confirmed it, from 

reaſoning and geometry: but their theory, however war- 

ranted, 1s not generally and fully received. 5 

M. Amontons's principle is, that the friction of two bodies de- 
ds on the weight, or force, wherewith they bear on each 

other; and only increaſes as the bodies are more ſtrongly preſſed, 


iFion has any dependence on the bigneſs of the ſurfaces 


rubbed againſt each other; or that the Friction increaſes as | 


the ſurfaces do. | 


Upon the firſt propoſal of this paradox, M. de la Hire had re- 


courſe to experiments; which ſucceeded much in favour of 
the new ſyſtem. He laid ſeveral pieces of rough wood on a 


. rough table; their ſizes were unequal; but he laid weights on | 
them, ſo as to render them all equally heavy: and he found, 


that the ſame preciſe force, or weight, applied to them by a 
little pulley, was required to put each in motion, notwith- 


ſucceeded in the ſame manner in pieces of marble, laid on a 
marble table. Upon this M. de la Hire betook himſelf to the 


rationale of the thing ; and has given us « phyſical linion-ofÞ 
ſettl 


the effect. And M. Amontons has Ja calculus of the 
value of Friction; and the loſs ſuſtained thereby in machines, 
on the footing of the new principle. | 


In wood, iron, lead, and braſs, which are the principal ma- |, 
terials uſed in machines, he finds the reſiſtance, cauſed by | 


;fion, to be nearly the ſame, when thoſe materials are 


anointed with oil, or other fatty matter; and this reſiſtance, | 
independent of the quantity of ſurface, he makes to be nearly | 
equal to a third part of the force wherewith the bodies are | 
preſſed againſt each. other. | 


Beſide the preſſion, the magnitude whereof determines that 


viz, the velocity. The friction is the greater, and the more 


difficult to ſurmount, as the parts are rubbed againſt each | 
other with the greater ſwiftneſs; ſo that this velocity muſt be | 
compared with that of the power neceſſary to move the ma- 
chine, and oyercome the friction. If the velocity of the power | 
be double that of the parts rubbed, it acquires, by that means, | 
an advantage that makes it double; or, which amounts to the 


fame, it diminiſhes the contrary force of friction by one half; 


and reduces it to a ſixth part of the weight, or preſſion. But 


this velocity M. Amontons only conſiders as a circumſtance ! 


that augments or diminiſhes the effect of the preſſion, i. e. 


the difficulty of the motion: ſo that the Friction ſtill follows 


the proportion of the weight. Only, we are hereby directed | a 


to diſpoſe the parts of machines that rub againſt each other, 
in ſuch manner, as that they may have the leaſt veloci 


be as ſmall as poſſible, with regard to that of the wheel ; in 
that the leſſer the axis, the ſlower will be the motion of the 
ſurfaces rubbing againſt each other ; ſince the velocity 
of a circular motion always goes diminiſhing from the 
circunference to the centre: and, for the ſame reaſon, the 
teeth of dented wheels ſhould be as ſmall and thin as poſſible; 


for a tooth catching on a notch, &c. rubs one of its fides | _ 
azanſt a ſurface equal to its own; and is to diſengage itſelf, | 


in a certain time, by paſſing over a ſpace equal to the ſurface ; 
conſequently, the leſſer the ſurface, the leſs ſpace it has to 
move; the ſmalneſs of the ſurface diminiſhing the reſiſtance 
of the friction; not as it is a leſs ſurface that rubs, but as 
there is a leſs ſpace to move. . 1 

But, notwithſtanding all the confirmations and illuſtrations 
ol this theory of friction, the public, or even the academy 


thelf where it was propoſed, could not be brought fully to 4 


Xquieſce in it. It is granted, that the preſſion has a great 
e ect, and is, in many caſes, the only thing to be conſidered 
in frictions : but it will be hard to perſuade us abſolutely to 
elclude the conſideration of the ſurface. In effect, the con- 
nary ſeems capable of a metaphyſical demonſtration. - 
f two bodies, with plain ſurfaces, ſuppoſed infinitely hard, 
and poliſhed, be moved along each other, the fr1410n will be 
none, or infinitely ſmall ; but if, in lieu of ſuch ſuppoſition, 
which has no place in nature, we ſuppoſe two bodies, with 
rough uneven ſurfaces; the difficulty of moving one of them 


on the other muſt either ariſe from this; that the firſt is to be | 


aſked, in order to diſengage the parts catched or locked in 
de ſecond ; or that the parts muſt be broken, and worn off; 
+ both, In the firſt caſe, the difficulty of raiſing one of the 


0 den ariſes wholly from the weight, or preſſion; and the 
IE has nothing to do in it. ) 
i he ſecond caſe, the magnitude of the ſurface would be all; 
"© it poſſible this ſecond caſe could be abſolutely abſtracted 
"om the firſt; i. e. could the parts of one body be rubbed and 
14 againſt thoſe of the other, without raiſing one of them.; 
6 being viſible, - that a greater number of parts to be broken 
2 make a greater reſiſtance than a leſs: but as in practice 
never rub, or grind, without raiſing the body, the reſiſt- 


would 


"es makes that of the motion; and of conſequence the |. 


FRI 


is always combined with that from the preſſion; whereas, in 
the former caſe, that ariſing from the preſſion may be alone, 
and uncompounded. | CREE i BY 
Add, that what is worn off a body, is ordinarily very little, 
with regard to the great number of times the body mult have 
been raiſed during the Fyiction, and all the little heights added 
together, which the body muſt have been raiſed to. : 
Hence, as the reſiſtance from preflion may be ſingle ; and as 
the ſame always accompanies that ariſing from the magnitude 
of the ſurfaces, and is uſually much the more conſiderable of 
the two, when it does accompany it; for theſe reaſons, in 
moſt of the experiments that are made, it is the only one per- 
ceived, and the only one that needs to be conſidered. | 
But then, as it is poſſible, in certain caſes, for the preſſion to 
be very ſlender, and the number of parts to be rubbed, very 
great, it muſt be owned, there are caſes wherein the friftion 
follows, very ſenſibly, the proportion of the ſurfaces. 
For the FRICTION of the parts of fluids, ſee RESISTANcE, and 
RETARDATION of. Fluids, Re 
FRICTION, in medicine, and chirurgery, denotes the act of rub- 
bing a diſeaſed part with oils, unguents, or other matters; in 
order to eaſe, relieve, and cure it. 9-22 
Frictions are much uſed of late in venereal caſes. They pre- 


* 


that of giving it internally, to raiſe a ſalivation. 
' There are alſo frictions with the fleſh-bruſh, a linen cloth, or 
the hand only : for the effect of which laſt, ſee S rROARKING. 
Frictions of any kind are a fort of exerciſe which contributes 
greatly to health; as they excite and ſtir up the natural warmth 
ſkin, and 1 ſtagnant humours. | 
Ihe fleſh-bruſh, Dr. Cheyne obſerves, is an exetciſe exttemely 
uſeful for promoting a full and free perſpiration and circula- 
tion. 2 knows the effect of-currying horſes; that it 
makes them ſleek, gay, lively; and active; 2 even to be 
judged equivalent to half the feeding. 
I his it can no otherwiſe effect, but by aſſiſting nature to throw 
off the reerements of the juices, which ſtop the free circulation; 
and, by conſtant Friction, irritation, — ſtimulation, to call 


heat and motion; and ſo plump up the ſuperficial muſeles. 
And the ſame effect it would have in other creatures, and man 
himſelf, if managed in the ſame manner, and with the ſame 
care and regularity, r i | 
Perſons, therefore, of weak nerves, and ſedentary lives, would 
do well to ſupply the want of other exerciſe with ſpending, 
half an hour, morning and night, in currying arid rubbing . 
their whole body, eſpecially their limbs, with a fleſh-bruſh. 
FRICTION, or rather FRIXIONg in chymiſtry, is the ſame with 


ty! what in eookery we call frying; viz. the} coction of certain 
poſſible: and thus the diameter of the axis of a wheel ſhould | 


matters in a pan, with the addition of ſome unctuous thing, 

as oil, fat, Sc. ak 

The fr:x10n-of medicines is performed over a flow, moderate 

fire; and that of foods over a quick one. | | 

FRIDSTOLL “, or FriTHsTow; in our antient writers, 
ſignifies a ſeat; chair, or place of peace, where criminals 

might find ſafety and protection. it e 
In the charter of immunities confirmed to the church of St. 

Peter in York, ann. 5. H. VII. it is explained by Cathedra 


bolico auſu quemquam capere preſumpſerit in cathedra lapidea 


dinis vel pacis; hujus tam 'flagitioft ſacrilegii emendatio ſub 
null judicio erat, ſub nullo pecuniæ numero claudebutur, fed 


$$ Dol CSR nd 


was at Beverley, which had this inſcription, Hæc ſedes lapidea 
Freedſtoll dicitur, i. e. Pacis Cathedra, ad quem reus fugiendo 
berveniens, omnimodam habet ſeturitatem. Camden 
FRIENDLESS Aan, was the old Saxon name for him whom 
we call an outlaw. s = bw 1% By e 
The reaſon is, becauſe he was, upon his excluſion from the 
king's peace and protection, denied all help of friends, after 
certain days. Nam forts fecit amicos. | 
FRIERS Alien. See the article ALI F WT 
FRIEZ E, FRIZE, or FREEZE, in architecture, a member, 
or diviſion, of the entablature of columns, by the antients 
called Zocphoros. See FREEZE. dr tin Far 
FRIGATOON, a Venetian veſſel, commonly uſed in the 
Adriatic, built with a ſquare ſtern, and without any fore-maſt, 
having only a main-maſt, mizen-maſt, and bow-ſprit. 
FRIGID, Fr161Dvus, cold, is variouſly uſed. —A frigid ſtyle, 
is a low, jejune, manner of dition ;. wanting force, warmth 
of imagination, figures of ſpeech, &c. _. | 
FrIG1D | om or Frezen Zone, in geography. See Zong, 
FRIGIDITY is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe with impotency. 
See IMPOTENCE. „ é I od 20 ae; 
FRIGORIFIC, in phyſics, ſomething that occaſions cold. 
Some philoſophers, particularly Gatlendus, and other corpuſ- 
cularians, denying cold to be a mere privation, or abſence of 


66, 
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ng from the greatneſs of the ſurface in the ſecond caſe, 
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heat, contend that there are actual jr1gorific cor uſcles, or 
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fer the applying of mercury externally by way of friction, to | 


divert defluxions, promote perſpiration, / open the pores of the 


the blood and ſpirits to the parts moſt diſtant from the ſeat of 


- quietudinis & pacis.— Quod ſi aliguis veſano ſpiritu agitatus dia- 


Juxta altare, quod Anglici vocant Friaſtol, i. e. cathedra quietu- 


apud Anglos Boteles hoc eſt, fine emenda, vocabatur. Monalt. - 


Of theſe there were many in England; but the moſt famous | 


9 —y—„- —ym— 


particles as well as fiery ones: whence proceed cald and heat. 
But later philoſophers allow of no other Frigoriſic particles be- 
ſide thoſe nitrous ſalts, which float in the air in 
FRIPPERY, a French term, ſometimes uſed in our language; 
properly importing the trade, of traffick, of old, ſecond-hand 
cloaths, and goods. | 


The word is alſo uſed for the place where ſuch fort of com- 


merce is carried on: and even for the commodities themſelves. 
The company of Frippiers, or Fripperers, at Paris, are a re- 
ration,” of an antient ſtanding; and make a con- 

ſiderable figure the communautes of that city. 

RISELAND Horſe, Cheval de Fxisk. See CHEVAL. 
MT, or FRITT, in the glaſs manufacture, is the matter, or 
ingredients, whereof glaſs is to be made; when they have 

been calcined,. or baked, in a furnace. Ar 

A falt drawn from the aſhes of the plant kali, or from fern, or 


bother plants mixed with ſand, or flint, and baked together, | 


make an opake maſs, called by glaſs-men frit; probably from 
the Italian frittare, to fry ; or by reaſon. the fit, when melted, 
runs into lumps, like fritters, called by the Italians fritelli. 
Frit, by the antients, was called hammonitrum, or ammoni- 
trum, of aαπ , ſand, and rg, nitre : under which name 
it isdeſcribed by Pliny thus: Fine ſand from the Volturnian ſea, 
mixed with three times the quantity of nitre, and melted, 
makes a maſs called ammonitrum; which, being rebaked, 
makes pure glaſs. Hift. Nat. I. xxxvi. c. 20. 


Frit, Neri obſerves, is only the calx of the materials which 
make glaſs; which, ey might be melted, and glaſs be 


more time. This calcining, or making, of fr:t, ſerves to mix 


There are three kinds of frits; the firſt, cryſtal frit, or that 
for ctyſtal metal; made with falt of pulverine, and ſand. 
ſecond, and ordinary frit, is made of the bare aſhes of 


'The 
882 or barillia, without extracting the ſalt from them. I 


makes the ordinary white, or cryſtal metal. 2550 
The third is frit for green glaſſes, made of common aſhes, 
without any preparation. I his laſt fit will require ten or 
The materials in each are'to be finely powdered, waſhed, and 
ſeirced; then equally mixed, and frequently ſtirred together in 
the _— * or the reſt, ſee Gl Ass, and CRYSTAL. 
TBURGH. See the article Fx1BURGH. | 
RITHGILD, was antiently the ſame with what we now call 
a guild, or a fraternity, or company. See GII v. 
1 ON. See the article FI cron. 
FRIZE, or Fritz, in architecture, a part of the entablature 


of columns ; more uſually written, and pronounced, freeze. | 


See FREEZE. . 

FRlzf, or FREEZE, in commerce, a kind of woollen cloth, 
or ſtuff, for winter wear; being frixed, or knapt, on one ſide; 
x whence, in all probability, it derives its name. 
Of frizes, ſome are croſſed, others not croſſed: the former 
are chiefly of Engliſh manufacture; the latter of Iriſh. 


 FRIZING of cloth, a term in the woollen manufactory, ap- ; 


py to the forming of the knap of a cloth, or ſtuff, into a num- 
of little hard burrs, or prominences, covering almoſt the 
whole ground thereof. 5 e i . 
Some cloths are only fr:zed on the back-ſide, as black cloths ; 
- otherson the right ſide, as coloured and mixed cloths, rateens, 
bays, frizes, &c. „ e 
Frixing may be performed two ways; one with the hand, 7. e. 


by means of two workmen, who conduct a kind of plank, 


that ſerves as a friz:ng inſtrument; | 
The other way is by a mill, worked either by water, or a 
better way of frizing ; by reaſon the motion being uniform, 
and „the little knobs of the frizing are formed more 
uably, and regularly. | 

he ſtructure of this uſeful machine is as follows: _ 

The three principal parts are, the frizer, or criſper; the frixing- 
table; and the drawer, or beam. The two firſt are two equal 
planks, or boards, each about ten feet long, and fiſteen inches 
broad]; differing only in this, that the Fvixing- table is lined, or 
covered, with a kind of coarſe wollen ſtuff, of a rough, ſturdy 
knap; and that the frizer is incruſtated with a kind of cement, 
compoſed of glue, gum Arabic, and yellow ſand, with a little 
ua vitæ, or urine, The beam, or drawer; thus called, by 


* 1 it draws the ſtuff from between the frizer, and frizing- | 


table, is a wooden roller, beſet all over with little, fine, ſhort 
points, or ends, of wire, like thoſe of cards uſed in carding of 


wool. 


The diſpoſition and uſe of the machine is thus: the table | 


ſtands immoveable ; and bears, or ſuſtains, the cloth to be 
frized, which is laid with that fide uppermoſt on which the 
' knap is to be raiſed, Over the table is placed the frizer, at 
ſuch diſtance from it as to give room for the to be 


cold weather, 


a Fron T, in perſpective, a projection, or repreſentation, of the 


Frontal are compoſed of roſes, elder flowers, betony, mur 
horſe; or, ſometimes, by men. This latter is eſteemed the 


Tt 53 ſeeds, &c. a 


F R O 


ſemicircular motion, meeting the long hairs, or k | 
cloth, twiſts and rolls them 2 litle knobs” or — * beg 
at the ſame time, the drawer, which is continually + le 
draws away the ſtuff from under the frizer, and wy; 
over its own: points. | 
All that the workman has to do while the machine is going, ; 
to ſtretch the ſtuff on the table, as faſt as the drawer take. 
off ; and, from time to time, to take off the ſtuff fs, 
ints of the drawer. 8 , 
t has already been obſerved, that the frizing-table is lined with 
ſtuff of a ſhort, ſtiff, ſtubby knap ; the uſe whereof is, to det; 
the cloth between the table, and frizer, long enough for ts 
grain to be formed, that the drawer may not take it awayt ; 
readily ; which muſt otherwiſe be the caſe, inaſmuch 8 . 
. held by _ thing at the other end. os 
t were needleſs to ſay any thing particular of the man 
frizing ſtuffs with the hand, it deing the aim of the — 
to imitate, as near as they can, with their wooden inſtrument 


the low, equable, and circular motion, of this machine, It 


needs oy be added, that their frizer is but about two feet 

| long, and one broad; and that, to form the knap more eaſi 
= moiſten the ſurface of the ſtuff lightly with water, mingled 
with whites of eggs, or honey. 

FRONT “, the forehead, or that part of the face above the 
eyebrows, 7 | 5 2 

The word is formed of the Latin fons ; and that from the 
Greek gore, to think, perceive ; of ppry, nens, the mind 
thought. Martinius, to make out this etymology, obſerves, 

that from the forehead of a perſon we perceive what he is: 

what he is capable of; and what he thinks of. Du Lauren; 

- Chooſes to derive it from ferre ; by reaſon it bears the marks 
of what we have in our head. ' | 

FRONT is alfo uſed where ſeveral perſons, or things, are range 
fide by fide, and ſhew their Front, or 2 7 

| Thoſe troops ranged in form of battle made a large front: the 

three legions were here diſpoſed in two lines, as Cæſar uſed 
to do, when, with a few forces, he had occaſion to extend 
his front, The front of the army conſiſted of ſo many ba- 

talions, and ſo many ſquadrons. 8 

The military evolutions teach how to make a front of any 

fide, i. e. how to preſent the face, and arms, to the ereny, 

what ſide ſoever he attack on. They attacked the enemy in 
front, and in flax. „ 

FRONT, in architecture, denotes the principal face, or fide, of 
a building; or that preſented to the chief aſpect, or view. 
The palace conſiſts of a large pile in front, flanked with to 
wings. 


face, or fore-part, of an object; or of that part direct op- 
' Polite to the eye: called alſo, and more uſually, orthograj!y. 
See ORTHOGRAPHY. W | 
Line of the FRONT. See the article LiNE, 
FRONT Scale. See the article SCALE. _ 
FRONTAL, in architecture, a little fronton, or pediment; 
ſometimes placed over a ſmall door, or window. 
FRONTAL, FRONTLET, or Brow-band, is alſo uſed in ſpeaking 
of the Jewiſh ceremonies. _ | | 
This frontal conſiſts of four ſeveral pieces of vellum, on each 
whereof is written ſome text of Scripture: they are all laid on 
a piece of a black calf's leather, with thongs to tie it by. 
The Jews apply the leather with the vellum on their foreheads 
in the ſynagogue, and tie it round the head with the thong. 
FRON TALE Os, in anatomy. See Os FRONTIsò. 
FRONTALE, or FRONTAL, in medicine, an external form 
remedy, applied on the forehead, and temples, with a bait 
age; for the cure of the head-ach, megrim, vapours, (e- 
fluxions on the eyes, &c. | 
joram, lavender, camphire, c. wrapped in a linen oth 
and applied over the forehead, and temples. . Ts. 
There are alſo nag in manner of liniments, made of un- 
guentum populeum, and extract of opium; or of paltes 


frontals applied to eaſe the violence of the head-ach, the 
height of fevers, they frequently mix the kernels of cheries. 
FRONTALES, in anatomy, two muſcles, one on each : 
the forehead, commonly ſuppoſed to ſpring from. the kw 
but now known to ariſe from the occipital muſcles; or rathe! 
it appears that the frontales, and occipitales, are only - 
continued digaſtric muſcle, on each fide, movin the ay 
and ſkin of the forehead and eyebrows, —See: Tab. * 
Bol.) fe: r 1 I 
| frontales begin to. be thus denominated after they 1 
begun to paſs the coronal ſuture, with fibres paſſing _—_ 
to the eyebrows, where they terminate; and in the lower Þ 
of the ſkin of the forehead, - | 1 
They have each two appendages ; the ſuperior, or or 0 
is commonly fixed to the bone of the noſe; the 3 
| fixed to the os frontis, and is, by Volcherus Coiter, 10 15 
diſtinct muſcle, and called corrugator, from its uſe in dra 
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hpaſſed between them; fo that the frizer, having a very flow, 
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ED, a term uſed b botaniſts, to expreſs that the | The natural hiſtories of frofts furniſh very extraordin: a of- 
FRONTATE 8 ee NS bevdder _ d broader; | fects thereof. The trees are frequently ſcorched, 1 
and,, at laſt, perhaps, terminates in a right line.— In oppoſi-| up, as with the moſt exceſſive heat; of which there are 
5 on to cuſpidated ; which expreſſes, that the leaves terminate divers inſtances in ſo warm a climate as that of Provence. 
«points. | See Mezeray, Hiſt. de France, an. 1570. | 
BON TIER 4, the border, confine, or extreme, of a king-| The year 1708. was remarkable, throughout the greateſt 

dom, or province; which the enemies find in front when] Part of Europe, for a ſevere froſt. Mr. Derham ſays, it 
they would enter the ſame. Thus we ſay, a frontier town, | Was the greateſt in degree, if not the moſt univerſal, in the 
1ntier province, &c. Frontiers were antiently called marches. | memory of man: it extended throughout England, France, 


8 a Germany, Denmark, Italy, c. but it fc felt in 

# word is derived from the French fontiere, and that of Ys 5 Ys it WAS Farce felt! 
en frontaria z as being a kind * front oppoſed to the 8 or Ireland. All the orange- trees, and olives, in 
enemy. Skinner derives frontier from front ; inaſmuch as taly, P rovence, &r and all the walnut-trees throughout 
the Frontier is the exterior, and moſt advanced part of a ſtate ; France, with an infinity of other trees, periſhed by this g/t. 
as the front is that of the face of a man. Th They had a kind of gangrene grew on them; which Monſ. 
ONTIS Os, in anatomy, the bone of the forehead, See Gauteron takes to have been the effect of a corroſive.ſalt cor= 


—_ Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. I. lit. a. rupting and deſtroying their texture. He adds, there is ſo 


| ea 1 h reſemblance between the gangrene befalling plant 
5 frontis is a bone of the cranium, in form almoſt | Mc | > gangrene b g plants 
3 . / joins the bones of the ſinciput, and temples, by the through fro/f, and that which the parts of animals are liable 
coronal ſuture ; and the bones of the upper jaw, by the tranſ- — that they muſt have ſome analogous cauſe. Corroſive 
verſe ſuture; and the os ſphenoides, by the ſphenoidal ſuture. yer rs burn the parts of animals ; and the acreal nitre con- 
It forms the upper part of the orbits; and has four apophyſes, enſed has the ſame effect on the parts of plants. Penetra- 
which are at the four angles of the two orbits. ile frigus adurit. Memoires de Academie Royale des Sciences, 
It has two holes above the orbits, through which paſs the vein, In: & 09. 3 | EY 3 
artery and ſome twigs of the firſt branch of the fifth pair of germany, the freſh-water fiſh were every-where killed ; 
13 it has alſo one in each orbit, a little above the os and a vaſt deſtruction befel the ſmaller birds. The ſpittle 
rlanum, through which a twig of the ophthalmic branch of | Nas no ſooner out of a man's mouth than it was froze 
Fee fifth pair of nerves paſſes to the noſe. | 7 The Lufatian letters add, that many cows were froze to 
It has two ſinus's above the eyebrows, between its two tables; death in their ſtalls; and many travellers on the road were, 
they are lined with a thin membrane, in which there are ſe-| ſome quite froze to death; others loſt their hands, feet, noſes, 


; TI ee ſero- and ears. 
veral bloodellels and glands ; which ſeparate a mucous ſero- G. Remus, the author of an academical exerciſe on this 


— 
— 


ks hich falls into the noſtrils. | | ; 8 e | 
Th inſide of this bone has ſeveral inequalities, made by the ſubject, publiſhed at Hall in Saxony, intituled » Conſideratio 
ed veſſels of the dura mater: it has two large dimples, made by phyfico-mathematica hyemis proxime preterlapſe, gives inſtances 
the anterior lobes of the brain: above the criſta galli it has a . ae Bay. two CE _ S _ an 
| 5 . . 3 and above men, and many cattle, near Paris; 
. w_ = 8 n e the . e ARNE and the like at Venice; and eighty French TLndiers near Namur; 


1 Rs $a TIE ; 1 all killed on the road with cold. On the coaſts of Italy man 
2 23 architecture, the po * or ce of the mariners aboard the Engliſh men of war lied of | the 
ny EN RE S. a PRE . | cold; and ſeveral loſt part of their fingers and toes, 
* The word is formed of the Latin frqnti/picium, q. d. frontis| In England, the greateſt ſufferers in the animal kingdom, 
| Mr. Derham obſerves, were birds, and inſects; rity 


hominis inſpectio. | | : 
The frontiſpiece of the Louvre is the fineſt piece of architecture | larks, and robin-red-breaſts ; much the greateſt part of whic 
in France. : SE II periſhed. But the vegetables were far the greater ſufferers; 
Hence, alſo, by a figure, we ſay, the front iſpiece of a book; few of the tender ſorts eſcaped: bays, hollies, roſmary, 
meaning an ornament, with an engraven title, on the firſt | cypreſs, alaterni, phillyrea's, arbuti, lauruſtines, and even 
page. 8 | | furze; with moſt of the fruteſcent herbs, as lavenders, 
FRONTLET. See the article FRONTAL. | abrotanums, rue, thyme, &c. Mr. Bobart informs us, 
FRONTON, in architecture, an ornament, among us more | were generally deſtroyed. The ſame writer adds, that the 
uſually called pediment. See PEDIMENT. Ii ſap of the finer wall-fruit was fo congealed and diſordered, 
FROST, an exceflive cold ſtate of the weather, whereby the] that it ſtagnated in the limbs and branches, and produced 
motion and fluidity of liquors is ſuſpended : or, it is that ſtate] diſorders like to chilbains in human bodies; which, in 
of the air, &c. whereby fluids are converted into ice, - many parts of trees, would turn to mottifications ; -and that 
Metals contract, or are ſhortened, in fret. Monſ. Auzout | the very buds of the finer trees, both the ledf-buds, and 
found, by experience, that an iron tube, twelve feet long, bloſſom-buds; were quite killed, and dried into a farinaceous 
loſt two lines of its length, upon being expoſed to the air in | matter. 50 | 1 
a frofly night: but this we ſuppoſe wholly the effect of the] In Switzerland, Scheuchzer relates, that not only the walnut - 
| 85 | 3 


cold. Ki | | trees, and vines, but even the beech, larix, &c. were de- 
exch Frſt does not contract fluids, as was formerly imagined ; on] ftroyed: and yet, in ſome parts of thoſe cantons, he adds, 
don the contrary, it ſwells or dilates them, by nearly a tenth of there never was a milder winter ſeaſon known. 9 5 
by. their bulk. | 55 Mr. Derham relates it, as a common obſervation, that vege- 
each Scheffer aſſures us, that in Sweden the fro/? pierces into the] tables ſuffered more in this winter from the ſun, than the 


85 earth two cubits, or Swediſh ells ; and turns what moiſture is | Vrſt; in that the ſun-ſhine melting the ſnow, and opening the 

found therein into a whitiſh ſubſtance, like ice: he adds, the] ground, left them more expoſed to the rigours of the enſuing 
m of ſtanding waters freeze to a greater depth, even to three ells, | night: and, at a meeting of the Royal Society, it was ob- 
und- or more; but thoſe that have a current, leſs; and rapid | ſerved, that the calamities which befel trees, aroſe, not purely 


waters, and bubbling ſprings,” never freeze, even there. _| from their being frozen, but, principally, from the winds 
Mr. Boyle gives us ſeveral experiments, of veſſels made of ſhaking and rocking them, when they were io ; which rent 
metals, exceeding thick and ſtrong, which, being filled with | and parted their fibres. Philgſoph. Tranſact. No 324. 

water, cloſe ſtopped, and expoſed to the cold, in which the | Hoar-FrosT, or White FRosT, Pruina, is the dew frozen, 
Water, in freezing, coming to be expanded, and not finding| or congealed, early in cold mornings ; chiefly in autumn. | 
either room, or vent, burſt the veſlels. | Hoar-froft, Mr. Regis obſerves, conſiſts of an aſſemblage of 
A ſtrong barrel of a gun, with water in it, cloſe ſtopped, and | little parcels of ice-cryſtals ; which are of various figures, ac- 
frozen, was rent the whole length; and a ſmall braſs veſſel, | cording the different diſpoſition of the vapours, when met, 


in the hve inches deep, and two in diameter, filled with water, &c. | and condenſed, by the cold. -.. | | 
ries. lift up its lid, which was preſſed with a weight of fifty-ſix Dew is, in all appearance, the matter of hoar-fro/t : though 
h ſide pounds, - | on many of the Carteſians will have it formed of a cloud; and 
ſkull, Olearius aſſures us, that in the city of Moſcow he obſerved | either congealed in the cloud, and ſo let fall; or ready to be 
ather, the earth to be cleft by the fro/# many yards in length, and a — 27 as ſoon as it arrives at the earttn. 

ly - foot broad. Scheffer mentions ſudden cracks or rifts in the ice [FROTH, a white, light ſubſtance, formed on the ſurface of 
e ſcalp 8 wp 


of the lakes of Sweden, nine or ten feet deep, and man fluids, by vehement agitation. | 

eagues long ; and adds, that the rupture is made with a noiſe PFroth conſiſts wholly of little ſpherules, or globules; and, ac- 

not leſs terrible than if many guns were diſcharged together. | cordingly, may be defined, an aſſemblage of aqueo-aereal 

By ſuch means the fiſhes are furniſhed with air ; ſo that they] bubbles. wh | „ e 

we rarely found dead. 3 l - * |FROZEN, or FRIOID Zone, See the article Zong. , 

In the great froft in 1683. oaks, aſhes, walnut-trees, &c, Mr. | FRoZEN Ocean, See the article OcE AVL. 6 
bart tells us, were miſerably ſplit and cleft, ſo that one[FRozENn Waters. See the article WATERS. 


ternal might ſee through them ; and this, frequently, with terrible | FRUGIVOROUS Birds, axe ſuch as feed on fruits; either 
wer noiſes, like the exploſion of fire- arms: the clefts were not! wholly, or in part. ; | Pep 

made 4 only in the bodies, but continued to the larger boughs, roots, The frugiverous, according to Mr. Willoughby, are a ſpecies 
lrawi"s Se. See an inquiry into the circumſtances and cauſes hereof | of terreſtrial birds, fomeof which have crooked bills, and claws; 
ad. in the Pbiloſ. Tranſat Ne 165. © 2 N 


yet are of gentler nature, and nat rapacious. Such are the 


= 


parrot kind; which, though ſometimes 
_ likewiſe on fruit. 2 8 
- FRUIT, in its general ſenſe, includes 
"duces for the nouriſhment and ſupport of men, and other 
animals; as herbs, grain, pulſe, hay, corn, flax; and every 


thing expreſſed by the Latins under the name fruges. 


| 


The devotion and ſolemnity of rogation week were inſtituted | 


to procure a bl on the fruits of the earth. , 
In the civil law, they diſtinguiſh three kinds of fruits. 


Natural Furs, which the earth produces ſpontaneouſly, and | 


without any culture ; as thoſe of trees. . N 
FrvuiT 23 ; which, though natural, require ſom eculture 
to pe them. —And. - 
Civil FRurrs, which are 
rent, falaries, wages, &c. _ . 
In the canon law, haps: include every thing whereof the re- 
venue of a benefice conſiſts; as glebe-land, tythes, rents, 
offerings, mills, &c. hes es WT 
Frvir,. in natural hiſtory, denotes the laſt production of a tree, 
or plant, for the propagation, or multiplication, of its kind: 
in which ſenſe fruit includes all kinds of ſeeds, with their 
furniture, Sc. „ eo aee an dv ck TION” 
FRviT, in botany, is properly that part of a plant wherein the 
ſeed is contained; called by the Latins fructus; and, by the 
_ _ Greeks, x497>. BPO. TIS | 
 Frurrs are ſometimes dry; and ſometimes ſoft, and fleſhy. 
Fur alſo implies an aſſemblage of ſeeds in a head; as in a 
ranunculus, &c. and, in the general, all kinds of ſeeds, or 
grains, whether naked, or incloſed in a cover, capſula, or 
pod; and whether bony, fleſhy, ſkinny, membranous, or the 


only fruits in the eye of law; as 


like. The fruit is the product, or reſult, of the flower; or that | 


for whoſe production, nutrition, &c. the flower is intended. 
The ſtructure and parts of different fruits are ſomewhat dif- 
ferent ; but, in all the ſpecies, the eſſential parts of the fruit 
appear to be only continuations, or expanſions, of thoſe ob- 
ſerved in the other parts of the tree. | | 


Dr. Beal ſuggeſts ſome very good reaſon 
nication between the Koa. parts of the tree, and the fruit; 
ſo that the ſame fibres, or ſtamina, which conſtitute the root, 
trunk, and boughs, are extended into the very fruit. 

Thus, cutting open -an apple tranſverſly, it will be found to 


Conſiſt of four parts; viz. 15, a ſkin, or cortex; which. is 


2 A parenchyma, or pulp; which is an expanſion, and in- 
tumeſcence of the inner bark of the tree. 35, Fibres, or ra- 
mifications, of the woody part of the tree, diſperſed through- 
out the parenchyma. | 


Of theſe- laſt, authors generally teckon fifteen principal | 


branches; ten whereof penetrate the parenchyma, and in- 
cline to the baſis of the flower; the other five aſcend more 
perpendicularly from the pedicle, or ſtalk; and meet with the 


former at the - baſe of the flower: to theſe branches are | 


faſtened the capſulz, or coats, of the kernels. _ _. 


' Theſe branches, being at firſt extended through the paren- 


#* 


chyma, to the flower, furniſh the neceſſary matter for the ve- | 


_ getation thereof; but, the fruit increaſing, it intercepts the 
aliment; and thus the flower is ſtarved, and falls off. - *. 


4, The core, which is the produce of the pith, or medulla, | 


of the plant, indurated and ſtrengthened by twigs of the 
wood and fibres, inoſculated therewith: it ſerves to furniſh a 
cell, or lodge, for the kernels ; filtrates the juice of the pa- 
renchyma; and conveys it, thus prepared, to the kernel. 


In a pear we diſtinguiſh five parts; viz. the ſkin, paren- | 


chuyma, ramification, ſtone, and acetarium. . 
The three firſt parts are common to the apple. The ſtone, 
. obſerved chiefly- in choak pears, is a congeries of hard cor- 
puſcles, diſperſed throughout the whole parenchyma ; but in 
the greateſt plenty, and cloſeſt together, about the centre, or 
Acetarium : it is formed of the harder, or calculous parts, of 


the nutritious juice of the parenchyma, extravaſated in maſles. | 


The acetarium is a ſubſtance of a tart, acid taſte, of a glo- 
bular figure, incloſed in an aſſemblage of ſeveral of the ſtony 
| pans above- mentioned. 8 

| the plum, cherry, &c. there are four parts; viz. a coat, 
_ parenchyma, ramification, and ſtone or nucleus. The ſtone 
conſiſts of two very different parts: the inner, called the 


| kernel, is ſoft, tender, and light; being derived from the 
ſeminal branches, which 
e external, or harder part, 


pith, or medulla, of the tree, 
netrate the baſe of the ſtone: 
called the ſhell, is a concretion of the ſtony, or calculous 


parts, of the nutritious juice, like the ſtone in pears; and, like 


that, it contains a ſoft, parenchymous matter within it. 
The nut, analogous to which is the acorn, eonſiſts of a ſhell, 
cortex, and medulla. The ſhell conſiſts of a coat, and par- 
enchyma, derived from the bark, and wood, of the tree. 
The cortex conſiſts of an inner, and outer part; the firſt is a 
duplicature of the inner tunic of the ſhell; the ſecond is a 
| molly ſubſtance, derived from the ſame ſource as the paren- 


the kernel, 


carnivorous, yet ferd | 


whatever the earth pro- | 


and feeding the ſeed incloſed 


aſons for a direct commu- | 


the beauty o 


chyma of the ſhell. But, whether the medulla, or pulp, of 
ariſe from the pith of the tree, or the cortic 


s 
* — 
- 

4 — 


part of the fruit, is not yet agreed. 


cal] hard, dry, and inflexible, and incapable of yielding 


FRU 


| Laftly, berries, as grapes, &c, beſides the three ge 


viz, coat, parenchyma, and ramification, 93 N 
7 e ee * the office of ſeeds. _ SUD. of 
As to the uſe of fruits, befide the pleaſure and * 
afford men, 8 der are of ſervice in vba Faw: they | 
| e ſec in filtrating the, coarſer, © 
earthy, an ſtony parts of the nutritious juice of the Aer 
retaining them to themſelves; and ſending none to Pods 
ve the bares en and ſpirituous parts, for ya 
upport and growth of the tender, delica | 
tile; ee therein. : 7 e os Plan- 
So that the fruit does the ſame office 
leaves of the flower do to the fruit. 
Fxvir, in gardening, denotes the production of a fruit-tre.. 
as the apple, pear, plum, peach, apricot, cherry, gr - . 
curran,' _ he, almond, &c, _ eee 
Fruits are diſtinguiſhed, by gardeners, into ſtone 
kernel fruit; ſummer fruit, and winter-fruit 
and dwarf-Fruit, &c. | 
Monſ. Quintinie obſerves, that cold, heavy, moiſt land 
produce the faireſt and largeſt fruit; but the hotter * 
= lighter, er more delicious, and rich-taſted. 1 
Fruits, with regard to commerce, are diſtingui 
recent, or freſb; yg 8 8 W +48 
Recent FRUITS are thoſe fold juſt as they are gathered from 
. e $rrweng any further preparation. — As are moſt of 
— 1 « : ons of 595 . and orchards, ſold by the 
Dry FRurrs are thoſe dried in the ſun, or by fire, with 
other ingredients, ſometimes added to them, to make them 
keep; imported chiefly from beyond ſea, arid fold by the 
ocers. eee 
uch are raiſins, currans, figs, capers, olives, cloves, nut- 
megs, pepper, and other ſpices: which ſee under their re- 
- row . Gy 09855 | e 
Inder the denomination ruits are alſo frequently in- 
cluded apples, pears, 8 23 Sc. —_— 7 
Polypyreneous FRUITS. See the article PoLyYPYRENEoOvs, 
FRviITs current for coins. See the article Coin. 
Firji-Frvits. See the article FigsT Fruit. 
FRUIT-TREES are diſtinguiſhed, like the fruits they bear, into 


to the ſeed, that the 


-fruit, 2nd 
3 wall-fruy, 


| Wall Fruit- trees, ſtandard fruit-trees, &c. 
only a production of the ſkin, or outer bark, of the tree. | | 


With regard to fruit-trees, Monſ. Quintinie obſerves, 
1, That the cutting and trimming of young trees hinders 
them from 1 20 bearing; though it contributes both to 
ON the tree, and to the richneſs and flavour of the 
25, That 4ernel-fruit-trees come later to bear than /one-fruit- 
trees; the time required by the firſt, before they arrive at a. 
fit age for bearing, being, one with another, 1 four or 
five years; but, when they do begin, they bear in greater 
plenty than ſtone-Fruit. | 
3 hat ſtone- Fruits, figs, and grapes, commonly bear con- 
iderably in three or four years; and bear full crops the fifth 
pat wag years; and hold it for many years, if well or- 
ered, | | 
4, That fruits, in the ſame neighbourhood, will ripen a 
fortnight ſooner in ſome grounds, than in others, of a dit 
ferent temperature. : 5 
5e, That, in the ſame country, hot or cold ſummers ſet con- 
ſiderably forwards, or put backwards, the ſame fruit. 
6% That the fruits of wall-trees generally ripen before thoſe 
on ſtandards ; and thoſe on ſtandards before thoſe on dwarks. 
79, That the fruit of all wall-trees, planted in the ſouth and 
eaſt quarters, commonly ripen about the ſame time; a 
thoſe in the ſouth rather earlier than thoſe in the eaft ; thoſe 
in the weſt are later by eight or ten days; and thoſe in the 
north by fifteen or twenty. * | 
For the planting, pruning, engrafting, &c. of fruit-trets 
ſee PLANTING, TRANSPLANTING, PRUNING, and Ex- 
GRAFTING. See alſo OxchARD, GARDEN, and NUk- 
SER. ES 85 | 
Monſ. de Reſſons, in the Memoires de I Academie Royale ds 
Sciences, an. 1716. gives us a method of grafting ſtone-frut- 
trees without loſing of time; ſo that a tree which bore fort 
fruit the preceding year, ſhall bear the choiceſt fruit the year 
following. I 3 
It frequently happens that perſons are deceived in their Fruit 
trees, eſpecially thoſe bought of the nurſery- men; and it 1s 2 
melancholy thing, after having waited three years for fruits 
to find it naught at laſt, and to be obliged to the tree 
ain, and wait four years more, for the ſecond hopes. In 
ect, in the common methods of grafting, they Kno 
nothing better than to cut off the head of a tree, and make 
it put forth new wood to graft in: this neceſſarily makes N 
long delay; which Monſ. Refſons ſhews how to abridge- 
Upon conſidering the union of the ſap in grafts, that author 
Was led to think, that all the office the bark has in grafting b, 
to receive the ſcutcheon; ſo that if the bark be not quite 
without 
cracking 


branches ; the graft ſoon cements to the tree by the union of 


It muſt be added, that the eyes on ſuch branch are three; one 


FRUITFULNESS, the quality of bearing plenty of fruit; 
FRUMENTACEOUS plants * are thoſe which produce geni- 


cracking or burſting 3 it ſhould ſeem indifferent, whether one 
-rafted on new wood, or old: the ſap paſſing equally into 
both. Which reaſoning had the good fortune to be verified 
by a number of experiments made with that view. 
We are at liberty, then, to graft almoſt at any age, and in 
any wood. Accordingly, a peach-tree of a worſe kind or 
ality may be grafted from another of the beſt, in autumn, 
in the height of its N and ſap, without cutting off any 


the ſaps, without ſhooting at all : ſo that, cutting off the 
branches above the grafts the ſpring following, the ſame graft 
jnſerted the preceding autumn will ſhoot vigorouſly ; and, 
being on a wood of the ſame kind, the fruit thenceforth 
droduced will be much the larger and finer. But this is not 
the great point : for the tree thus engrafted will not bear till 
the third year; and we want fruit the firſt. | | 

order to this, it is to be obſerved, that there are three 
kinds of branches : wood-branches, growing immediately 
from the ſtem or ſtock of the tree : fruit-branches : and 
branches half of the wood, half of the Fruit kind, being 
ſuch as, ariſing from the largeſt wood-branches, preſerve the 
character thereof, but which, in two years time, will pro- 
duce fruit-branches. Now, it is theſe intermediate kind of 
branches that we are to chooſe for ſcutcheons or grafts. 
They are. eaſily known by being bigger than the fruit- 
branches, and leſs than the wood-branches : they have each 
of thein two, three, four, or even five leaves to each eye; 
and the eyes are farther diſtant from each other than thoſe of 
the fruit-branches, but cloſer than thoſe of the wood-branches, 


intended for a wood- branch, being ſituate between the two 
leaves, and advancing farther than the other two, which are 
intended for Fru. 2, and are placed without-ſtde the leaves. 

It is theſe laſt that are the preciſe ſubjects to be choſen for the 
graſting withal. Twelve of theſe a more or leſs, 
according to the ſtrength of the tree to be | nas on, - being 
duly applied; we may depend on a crop of good fruit, the 
very _ year, on the ſame tree which the laft year produced 
the worlt. | 


RUITERY, a place for the laying up and keeping of fruit. FRUTEX, hrub, a vegetable of a genus 


Se FxuUIT, and GRANARY.: - 


* 
o 


The fruitery ſhould be inacceſſible to any thing of moiſture, | 


or even froſt. 


called alſo Fertility, and fecundity. See FECUNDITY. 


culated or knotted ſtalks, with recd-!ike leaves; and whoſe 

ſeed growing in ſpikes or jubz is uſeful to make pultage, or 

bread, | . 

* The word is formed from frumentum, a general name com- 
prehending all ſorts of corn, or grain, for bread. Hence the 

talians, who follow the Latins, uſe grano and frumento for 

1 | 

Wheat, barley, rye, millet, &c. are frumentaceous plants. 

Some authors uſe frumentaceous in a narrower ſenſe ; reſtrain- 


FRUSTUM, in mathematics 


FRusTUM o 


: Wherefore 


F U G 


Pliny tells us, that in his time they mixed chalk among it, 


Galen deſcribes it as a very nutricious food made of corn, or 
pulſe, boiled with water, wine, and oil. 

The Latins called it alica, whirh Feſtus derives ab alende ; 
as being very nouriſhing. But then it muſt be obſervcd, they 
made it of any kind of corn. | | | 
Ours being reſtrained to wheat, we have given its denomi- 


nation accordingly, from frumentum.—An emulſion, here 


in wheat was an ingredient, would be a kind of frumenty. 


„a piece cut off, or ſeparated 
from a bod | | | 


cut off, uſually, by a plane pa: allel to the baſe. 

All round and ſquare timber that goes tapering, may be con- 
ceived as the fru/?um of a cone, or pyramid: to find the 
quantity whereof, take the following theorem ; which in the 
main is Mr. Oughtred's. Given, B (Tab. Survey. Fig. 5. 


No 2.) the ſide of the greater baſe, b the leſſer baſe's Tae, 


A the height of the .ru/tum : though, below, we ſuppoſe 


B and þ to repreſent the areas of the two baſes. Whole | 


height a+ A=H. 


8 0 | C2 i WA 
Firſt, to find a, ſay, as B-b:b::A:;——, or —, 


Bob: 1 


Now BH = 3 times the whole pyramid, becauſe any priſm 


is three times a pyramid of the ſame baſe and height with 
it, by 7 and 10 Euclid, and ba S z times the upper py- 


BA — 5 4 3 6 
——— equal to the rum of the pyramid 
required; which theorem in words is this: 

Multiply the lower baſe by the whole height; and from the 
product ſubtract the upper baſe multiplied by the height of 
the top-piece wanting ; and then one third of the remainder 
ſhall give the fru/ium. 2 

And the ſame way you may proceed for the Fruſtum of a 


— only it will be more difficult to find the circular 


ramid. 


* 


8 
between a tree and 


an herb; being low, but of a woody fubſtance, and yielding 


woody branches. 


FRUTICOSE alls of plants are thoſe of a hard, woody 


ſubſtance. | 


. * 


FRV TH, or Fair R, is explained, by Sir Edward Coke, as a 


plain between two woods; or a lawn. 
Camden uſes it for an arm of the ſea; or a ſtreight between 
two lands; from fretum, —Maketh bis iſſue into the æſtuary, 


or frith, of Thames. ; | . 
Smith, in his England's Improvement, makes Frith ſignify all 


hedge- wood, except thorns. | 
How to reconcile theſe different ſentiments, we know not: 


but we are ſure the Saxon word frith ſignifies prace : and that 
fryth, in our records, is often uſed for a wood: Lector, tu tibi 


Oedi pus e/to. ' | 


ing it to plants which bear a conformity to wheat; either in FUAGE, or FocAG, a tax or impoſition laid on hearths or 


FRUMENTARH, in antiquity, a kind of ſoldiers, or archers, 


| Before, the name frumentari 


frequently joined. | | 3 ; een) eee 
FRUMENT'Y. popularly FukMETY, a kind of pottage, the FUGA wvacui, in the antient ſchool-philoſophy, a ſuppoſed aver- 


Y 


reſpect of their fruits, leaves, ears, or the like. | | 
But this ſeems founded on a miſtaken notion of frumentum, | 


as if it denoted only wheat ; which is rather the fenſe of the | 
word triticum. | 


under the weſtern empire. OK | 
St. Cyprian. relates, in one of his letters, that ſome of theſe | 
8 were ſent to take him. a 

The firſt time we read of frumentarii, as officers, is in the 
time of the emperor Adrian. Spartian, in his liſe of that 


prince, aſſures us, that he made uſe of them to inſorm him- 
ſelf of what paſſed, | 


us was only given to the corn- 
merchants, or meaſurers of corn. | 

Theſe frumentarii did not make any particular corps, di- | 
flint from the other forces; but there was a certain num- | 
& of them in each legion ; as, among us, there is a certain 
number of grenadiers in each battalion. Accordingly, in 


antient inſcriptions, we meet with frumentarii of this or that | 
egion. | | 


t is ſuppoſed they were originally a number of young perſons, FUCUS is uſed for a paint, or compoſition, applied on the face, 


diſpoſed by Auguſtus throughout the provinces, particularly 
on all the grand roads, to advertiſe the emperor, with all ex- 
pedition, of every thing that happened. 


— | 


n order to this, they had a kind of intendance of all the car-| 


mages ; and on this account came to be employed for the con- 
Veyance of corn, frumentum, to the armies : whence their 
appellation. eee OM rn 
Alterwards they were incorporated into the troops themſelves; 
here they (till retained their antient name. ö 


heir principal office was the giving of intelligence; in which 


chimneys, i. e. on fire· places, or families; called alſo hearth- 


filver, and chimney-money. 


Edward the Black prince, having Aquitain granted him, 
laid an impoſition of fuage, or focage, upon the ſubjects of 
that dukedom, viz. one ſhilling for every fire place. After 
his example, Charles V. of France laid a tax of a franc 
for each fire · place, for one year only. His ſucceſſor Charles 
VI. augmented it under the ſame name. Charles VII. ren- 
dered it perpetual, and called it taille. 3 
By an ordonnance of Humbert II. dauphin of Viennois, the 
impoſition of fouage, or feuage, was then laid per feu, i. e. 


per fire, or family, ſeu per lares focum habentes. In Latin it 


was called focagium, q. d. pro ſingulis Focis.— Sometimes it 
was alſo called fournage, on account of the oven, or furnace: 
in Greek, x@z7vxo, or x, fumus, ſmoke. —In Will. 


Tyr. De bello ſacro, it is called foagium : for it was alſo im- 


poſed by the kings of Jeruſalem. The counts, and other 
lords, likewiſe impoſed it on the feudataries, or vaſſals. Zo- 


naras aſſures us, that the general Nicephorus firſt eſtabliſhed 
it among the Greeks. | 


to beautify it, and heighten the complexion. 600 
Old women make uſe of fucus's, and pomatums, to appear 
young. The fucus made with ceruſs is corrolive and perni- 


cious to the ſkin. 


The chemiſts abuſe the ladies in felling them oil of bricks; as 
an excellent fucus. P. iy ſays, that che fucus of the Roman 


dames was a kind of white earth, or chalk, brought from 


' Chio and Samos, diſſolved in water. 


The fucus Solimanni is a compoſition of prepared ſublimate, 
in great repute among the Spaniards of Peru. 9 


they agreed with thoſe called curieſfi, ui h whom they were FUEL, or FEwEL, the pabulum of fire, See FewEL, and 


baſis whereof is wheat, boiled up with milk, ſugar, and 
ometimes ſpice, _ ; | : | 


* I. Ne 66, Ci AME. eee 6 


FIRE. So 


ſion in nature to a vacuum. 


4 ** The 


f a pyramid, or cone, is a part, or piece thereof, 


3 — — 


— . 


M.-,coſt of the phænomena, which the antients aſcribed to the 
of water in ſyringes, pumps, Cc. | 3 

FUGALIA, in antiquity, a feaſt celebrated among the Ro- 
| held, on the 24th of February, in memory of the expulſion 
ment. Struvius, Autig. Roman. Syntag. c. 9. diſtinguiſhes 


not that St. Auguſtine adds, that the feaſt was a true fugalia; 
all decency and modeſty being baniſhed therefrom. 


and debauchery : and that the feaſt was firft inflituted on 
| occaſion of the victory gained over the Ficulneates, Fidenates, | 
and neighbouring nations, upon their attempt to take poſ- | 
- ſeffion of Rome, the day after the people had withdrawn from 


month of June, were held in memory of the flight or retreat 


to che peplifugia, being only meant to mark the æra, or time 


FUGITIVE, refugee, a perſon obliged to fly his country, or 
remove from a place where he had ſome abode or eftabliſh- | 
ment; on account of his crimes, debts, or on other occa- 


Furs pods, bona fugitivorum, the proper goods of him 


FUGUE, in muſic, is when the different parts of a muſical 


Fugue, and counterfugue. | 
Single, or ſimple FUGUE is ſome point conſiſting of 4, 5, 6, 


© compoſition conſiſts of ſo many, repeating the ſame, or ſuch- 


. before thoſe which follow. 


guing, that there muſt be a vacuum, unleſs the water ſhould 


the kings; or by reaſon the rex ſacrorum, after the ſacrifice, 
was ended, fled haſtily out of the forum, and comitia. 


After all, though the poplifugia might have been originally 


FUG 


The fog vacui was a very fertile and extenſive principle J 


and ſolved abundance of difficulties with a great deal of eaſe. | 
Suppoſe, e. gr. a ſyringe; immerge one extreme of it in. 


water; and draw. up the embolus, or ſucker; then hear 
how the antients will reaſon upon it. They firſt laid it 
don for granted, that there can be no vacuum; then ar. 
ollow the embolus; they conclude, that the higher the eu- 
bolus is drawn, the higher ſhall the water aſcend; and this 
fuga bacui is to keep out a vacuum. 


water was ſaid to riſe, metu vacui, for fear of the vacuum, 


Which muſt otherwiſe enſue. And at length, as if this were] 
not enough, inſtead of fuga and metus, they ſubſtituted the 
word Horror; and affirmed, that the water roſe out of nature's 


- abhorrence of a vacuum. This was juſt as good ſenſe, as if a 
perſon, being aſked, How coals were brought to London? 
ſhould anſwer, that it was dane Fas; or metu, or horrore 
frigoris; for fear of cold ! Which is giving the final cauſe, 
'when the efficient one was required. | 


fuga uacui, the moderns have demonſtrated to ariſe from the 
gravity and preſſure of the air. This is the caſe in the aſcent 


mans; ſuppoſed by ſome to be the ſame with the regifugium, 
of the kings, and the aboliſhing of. the monarchical govern- 


the /ugalia from the regifuge : and even doubts whether the 
regifugium were thus called on account of the expulſion of 


Be this as it will, the only antient author of note, that makes 
expreſs mention. of the fugalia, is St. Auguſtine, de civitat. 
Dei, lib. ii. c., 6. And his commentator Vives ſhews a 
great inclination to correct the reading of the word, were it 


That learned perſon conjectures, that the fugalia were the 


ſame thing with the pophfugia, or the feaſt of Fugia, the | 
_ goddeſs of joy, occaſioned by the rout of an enemy; which 


was the reaſon why the people abandoned themſelves to riot 


it. As related by Varro, l. v. de Ling. Lat. + 
But, according to Varro, the poplifugia, which fell in the 


of the people, in a ſedition raiſed among them: it is true, 
he adds, that the day followed ſoon after the retreat of the 
Gauls, and the time when the neighbouring nations conſpired 
againſt them: but this does not appear to have any relation 
when the ſedition and flight of the Roman people happened. 


eſtabliſhed in commemoration of the flight of the people, and 


not that of the enemies; this does not hinder, but the fugalia | 
of St. Auguſtine may probably be the poplifugia of Varro; 


according to the conjecture of Vives. 


ſions. | 
. A perſon who has broken open, or eſcaped out of priſon, is 


obliged to be a fugitive. Cain became a fugitive, after the | 


murder of his brother. + | 


Among the learned, fugitive pieces denote thoſe little com- | 


poſitions which are printed on looſe ſheets, or half ſheets ; 
thus called, becauſe eaſily loſt, and ſoon forgot. | 

In the Roman law, a fugitive ſlave was ſuch a one as was 
apt to run away from his maſter. And in ſelling a ſlave, 
the maſter was obliged to declare, whether or no he were 
fugitive. : | | 4 
The term is alſo applied to deſerters in an army; or thoſe 


that flies upon felony ; which, after the flight lawfully found 
on record, do belong to the king, or lord of the manor. 


compoſition follow each other; each repeating what the firſt 
had performed. n 8 | wy 
There are three kinds of fugues : the ſingle fugue, double 


or any other number of notes, begun by one ſingle part, and 
then ſeconded by a third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth _ if the 


like notes; ſo that the ſeveral parts follow, or come in, one 


| FULIGINOUS , an epithet applied to a thick fn 
In after-times the matter was ſtated in other terms, and the 


Double Fucur is when two £ more different points move toe 


. PRs 
For the Counter Fuck, ſee CounTER fugue. 
The Italians ſay, a fugue, or flight of rooms, or (hay; 
meaning a ſeries or range of rooms, the doors whereof a, 
ſwwer in a right line behind each other; ſo as they may b Feb 
ſeen at once, from one extreme to the other, cards 
FULCRUM, prop, in mechanics. See LE VER. | 


vapour, replete with ſoot, or other craſs his 

SMOKE. * Sh, e e 
® The word is formed from the Latin fuligo ſoot ; and i 

uſed but when joined with vapour. 5 and rarely 


ginous vapour; which, retained and collected 
fe call libarge 3 y Oy oh 
Lampblack is what is gathered from the. fuliginous 
. 3 refnou woods, when 1 eee 
me phyſicians talk of Fuliginous vapouts emitted from 4 
ſpleen to the brain; — 2 they will Have to be 1 
the hypochondriac and hyſteric diſorders; thence called the 
vapours, and by ſome the ſpleen, 
| F 3 uſed in oppoſition to empty, narrow, con- 
The Carteſians hold, that the univerſe is fl, i. e. that eve 
_ or 8 3 = N pg 
en the body is full of humours, it ſhould 
= dene * PLETHORA. . | 1 
in embaſſador has full power given him to act | 
Sc. -The army __ in full — i. e. the Hope 
was in march, with all the forces it conſiſted of. a 
A man is ſaid to bear the arms of a family full, i. e. wit 
out any difference or diminution. | 
FuLL forfeiture. See the article FoRFrrTURE, 
FuLL arms, See the article Ax Ms. 
FULL moon, plenilunium, that phaſis of the moon, when he; 
whole diſk or face is illuminated; which is in the time of her 
GE to the ſun. $46 oe 
clipſes of the moon always happen, at the time of ju 
| moon. . ä 
FULLER *, a workman employed in the manufaQories, to 
full, mill, or ſcour cloths, rateens, ferges, and other woollen 
ſtuffs, by means of a mill, to render them thicker, and mote 
compact and durable. . 1 
*The word is formed of the Latin fullv, which fioni 
— fame thing. | 5 1 7 Ein 
The 2 among the Romans waſhed, ſcoured, and fitted 
up cloaths ; and their office was judged of that importance, 
that there were formal laws preſcribed them for the manner of 
performing it. Such was the Lex Metalla de fullonibus. See 
alſo Pliny, I. vii. c. 56. Ulpian. leg. 12. ff. de furtis, L. xii, 
S. 6. Locati, I. xii. F. 6. f. Se. 
FuLLERS-earth, a fatty foſſil earth, ſoft and brittle ; of great 
uſe in the woollen manufacture, 
It ſerves to ſcour cloths, ſtuffs, &c. and imbibe all the great 
we neceſlatily uſed in the preparing, dreſſing, &c. of the 
Tool, | | 
Fullers-earth is dug in great plenty out of certain pits nei 
- Brick-hill, in Staffordſhire; alſo near Ryegate, in Sur); 
near Maidſtone, in Kent; near Nutley and Petworth, in 
Suſſex ; and near Wooburn, in Bedfordſhire. 
It is abſolutely neceſſary to the well dreſſing of cloth; and 
hence foreigners, though they can procure wool to be ch 
deſtinely exported out of the kingdom, can never reach 
to __ perfection of the Engliſh cloths, &c. without fulrt- 
earth. | | 
For this reaſon it is made a contraband commodity ; and the 
export made equally criminal with that of exporting wool 
Abroad they make great uſe of urine, in lieu of fullirs ert. 
This earth abounds much in the vegetative alt, which pro- 
motes the growth of plants ; and 1s therefore reckoned by 
Sir H. Plat, and others, a great improver of land. When 
mixed with vinegar, it diſperſes pimples and puſhes ; checks 
inflammations, and cures burns. See Supplement, article 
CiIiuoLIA. 5 | | 
FULLERS weed, thiſtle, or teazle. See TEAZLE. 
FULLERY, a workhouſe, or place where cloths, &. 4 
ulled, or ſcoured. | _ 
The term is principally underſtood of the fulling - mill 
Thus, when they ſay, carry that cloth, ſerge, or the like, 1 
the fullery, they mean it is to be ſent to the mill, to be ſcour: 
and fulled. b 
FULLING, the art, or act of cleanſing, ſcouring, and pr 
ing choths, ſtuffs, and ſtockens, to render them fron2® 
© cloſer, and firmer: called alſo milling. A 
Pliny, lib. vii. cap. 56. aſſures us, that one Nicias, the ot 
Hermias, was the firſt inventor of the art of ulling : an * 
appears by an inſcription quoted by Sir G. Wheeler, ** 
travels through Greece, that this ſame Nicias was à glei 


after another, in the ſame manner, the leading parts ſtill flying 


in Greece in the time of the Romans. 9 


ther in a Fugue, and are alternately inter changed by ug | 


In the firſt fuſion of lead, there exhales a great deal 25 


| hoppers are much the ſame with corn-mills. 


FUL 


a 


FUN 


The fulling of cloths, and other ſtuffs, is performed by a | Aurum FULMINANs. See the article AURUM, 


ind of water-Mill z thence called a fulling, or ſcouring-| Pulvis FuLMINaNs is a compoſition of three parts of nitre, 
Kind | © | 


mull. „ | : 

iT i ting in what relates to the mill-ſtones and 
ns RY And there are 
un ſome, which ſerve indifferently for both purpoſes ; corn 
n , and cloths fulled, by the motion of the ſame 


called millers; as grinding corn, and milling ſtuffs, at the ſame 
time. 2 1 | 3 
rincipal parts of the fulling-mill are, the wheel, with 
— 25 gives — — to the tree, or ſpindle, whoſe 
teeth communicate it to the peſtles, or ſtampers, which are 
hereby raiſed and fallen alternately, according as its teeth 
catch on, or quit, a kind of latch in the middle of each 
peſtle. The peſtles and troughs are of wood; each trough 
having at leaſt two, ſometimes three peſtles, at the diſcretion: 
of the maſter, and according to the force of the ſtream of | 
. 1 2 5 
Jo thele troughs are laid the cloths, ſtuffs, &c. intended to 
be fulled : then, letting the current of water fall on the 
wheel, the peſtles are ſucceſſively let fall thereon, and by 
their weight and velocity they ſtamp and preſs the ſtuffs very 


krongly, which by this means become thickened and con- 


denſed. | 3 | 
ln the courſe of the operation, they ſometimes make uſe of 
urine, ſometimes of fullers-earth, and ſometimes of ſope. _ 
To prepare'the ſtuffs to receive the firft impreſſions of the, 
peſtle, they are uſually laid in urine; then in fullers- earth, 
and water; and laſtly in ſope, diſſolved in hot water. | 
dope alone would do very well; but this is expenſive ; though 
fullers-earth, in the way of our m— is ſuperior thereto; 
but then it muſt be firſt well cleared of all tones and gritti- 
neſſes, which are apt to make holes in the ſtuff. ; 
As to urine, it is certainly prejudicial, and ought to be in- 
tirely diſcarded z not ſo much on account of its ill ſmell, as 
of its ſharpneſs and ſaltneſs ; which is apt to render the ſtuffs 
dry and harſh, 


The true method of fulling with ſope is delivered by Monſ. | 


Colinet, in an authentic memoir on that ſubject, ſupported 
by experiments made by order of the marquis de: Louvois, 
then ſuperintendant of the arts and manufactories of France. 
The ſubſtance of which we ſhall here ſubjoin. 
Methad of FuLLING cloth, and woollen ſtuffs, with ſepe.— 
A coloured cloth, of about forty-five ells, ie to be laid in 
the uſual manner, in the trough of a fulling mill ; without 
GY it in water, as is commonly practiſed in many 
aces, EG 

To full this trough of cloth, fifteen pounds of ſope are re- 
quired; one half of which is to be diſſolved in two pails of river 
or ſpring-water, made as hot as the hand can well bear it. 
This ſolution is to be poured by little and little upon the cloth, 
in proportion as it is laid in the trough: and thus it is to be 
fulled for at leaſt two hours; after which it is to be taken out, 
and ſtretched. 


This done, the cloth is immediately returned into the ſame 


trough, without any new ſope; and there fulled two hours 


more. Then taking it out, they wring it well, to expreſs all | 


the greaſe and filth. | 8 
After the ſecond fulling, the remainder of the ſope is melted, 
as the former, and caſt at four different times, on the cloth; 
remembring to take out the cloth every two hours, to ſtretch 


it, and undo the plaits and wrinkles which it has acquired in 
the trough. When they perceive it ſufficiently fulled, and 
brought to the quality and thickneſs required, they ſcour it 
out for the laſt time in hot water, keeping it in the trough till | 


it be quite clean. 


As to white cloths; in regard theſe Full more eaſily, and in 
leſs time, than coloured ones, a third part of the ſope may be | 


ſpared. | 


FullinG of fockens, caps, &c. may be performed ſomewhat 


two parts of ſalt of tartar, and one of ſulphur. | 
Both the aurum and pulvis fulminans produce their effect 
| principally downwards: in which they differ from gunpow- 
der, which acts in orbem ; but principally upwards. If they 
be laid in braſs ladles, and ſo ſet on fire; after fulmination, 
the ladles will be often found perforated. 


Hence, in ſome olaces, particularly France, the fullers are | FULMINATING Legion. See the article Tavuxvazanc 


Legion. 6 

FULMINATION, in the Romiſh canon law, a ſentence of 
a biſhop, official, or other ecclcſiaſtic appointed by the pope z 
whereby it is decreed, that ſome bull, ſent from the pope, ſhall 
be executed. 

Fulmination is the ſame thing with the verification, or re- 
cognition, of a letter, or inſtrument, of a prince in a lay 
court. | 1 | 
FULMINATION is alſo uſed for the denunciation, or execu- 
tion, of a ſentence of anathema, made in public, with due 
ſolemnity. _ | : | 

In fulminating anathema's, the biſhop who pronounces 
ſentence, is to be cloathed in his epiſcopalia. See Ax A- 
THEMA. | | ES 
FULMINATION, or FULGURATION, in chemiſtry, a vehe- 


— 


ulminans, &c. when ſet on fire. 
FUMIGATION, in medicine, and chemiſtry, is underſtood 
of things taken in the way of fume, or ſmoke; or that are 
turned into ſmoke, or ſteaem. 95 | 
A northern phyſician has an expreſs treatiſe to juſtify the uſe 
of fumigations in many caſes. 3 | 
It is — taking mercury by ſumigation. This fumiga- 
tion is a kind of potential calcination ; the vapour of mercury, 
laid on the fire, corroding and reducing into a calx the little 
laminz of metals ſuſpended over it. x 
FUMIGATION is alſo uſed for the act of making a ſuſpended 
body receive the fumes or ſteams of one or more other bo- 
dies; in order to calcine it, to correct it, or impart to it ſome 
new quality. | | | 
Ceruſs is made by the fumigation, or vapour, of vinegar, 
gnawing and corroding plates of lead. 
FUNAMBULUS,. among the Romans, was what we call 
a rope-dancer, and the Greeks, fchanobates. See Rope- 
DANCER, 5 | | 
The term is alſo uſed for ſuch as, letting themſelves down by 
a rope, or cord, make their eſcape out of a city, or place 
beſieged : as is obſerved by Du Cange. 


buli Acron on Horace aſſures us, that it was the orator 
Meſſala, who firſt introduced the word funambulus, in lieu of 
ſcbœnobatet, uſed by the Greeks, For the Greeks ſeem to 
have had of theſe rope-dancers from the firſt inſtitution of 
their ſcenic games, which are ſaid to have been invented about 
the time of Icarius, father of Erigone; or of Dionyſus, 
2 Liber Pater, whom Theſeus firſt introduced into 
Athens. | ws | 

At Rome, the funambul: firſt appeared under the conſulate of 
Sulpicius Pæticus, and Licinius Stolo, who were the firſt in- 
troducers of the ſcenic repreſentations. It is added, that they 
were firſt exhibited in the iſland of the Tiber; and that the 


— Meſſala and Caſſius afterwards promoted them to the 
theatre. i 


funambulatory elephants, as we are informed by Suetonius. 
Nero alſo ſhewed the like, in honour of his mother Agrippina. 
Vopiſcus relates the ſame of the time of Carinus — Nume- 
rianus. 5 | 

There was a funambulus, it ſeems, who performed at the time 
when the Hecyra of Terence was acted; and the poet com- 


mum occuparat. 


differently; viz. either with the feet, or the hands; on a kind | FUNCTION, the ac of doing ſomething for which the agent 


of rack, or wooden machine, either armed with teeth of the 


lame matter, or elſe with horſes or bullocks teeth. 


he ingredients made. uſe of herein, are urine, green ſope, 
White ſope, and fullers-earth. But the urine alſo is reckoned 


prejudicial here. | | | 
Note, woven ſtockens, &c. ſhould be fulled with ſope alone 


was appointed, or which he was obliged to. 

Thus we ſay, the ſtomach. performs its function; i. e. digeſts 
well ; the fumes of wine diſturb the brain in the performance 
of its function. RET 4 GY. ; 
Phyſicians divide the functions of the human body into vital, 
natural, and animal. b 


for thoſe that are knit, fullers- earth may be uſed with the | Vital FuncTIons are thoſe neceſſary to life; and without 


ſope. | 


Indeed, it is frequent to full theſe kinds of works with the mill 


lungs, c. 5 | by 


5 


alter the uſual manner ot cloths, c. But that is too coarſe Natural Fux coxs are thoſe which change the food, &c. 


it de ver ſtrong. 
FULLONUM carduus. See the article CaxDuus. 


and violent a manner, and is apt to damage the work, unleſs 


ſo as to aſſimilate it to our own nature: ſuch are the actions 
of the viſcera, and the veſſels which receive, retain, ſecern, 
Se. the humours. | 


?ULMINANT, FuLMinans, or FULMINATING, an epi-] Animal FUNCTIONS are thoſe without which we cannot per- 


thet applied to ſomething that thundere, or makes a noiſe like 


that of thunder. 


We fay, Jupiter fulminant, aurum fulminans, pulvis ful- | FUNCTION = 


PUnGns, XC, 


ceive, will, remember, c. Such are N ſeeing, ima- 
gining, Judging, paſſions, voluntary motion, &c. _ 
ſo uſed figuratively in ſpeaking of the offices, 


wo * 


. » 


l 


duties, or occupations, a perſon is engaged in. 


i 


ment noiſe, or ſhock made by divers preparations; as aurum 


which it · cannot ſubſiſt: as, the actions of the heart, brain, 


Julius Capitolinus, and Horace, make mention of funam- 


In the Floralia, or ludi Florales, held under Galba, there were | 


Plains, that the ſpeRacle prevented the people from attending 
to his comedy: Ita populus Audio ſtupidus in funambalo ani- 
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ipal part thereof: ſo called in contradiſtinction to the 


lit. d. 


meets, and joins the root. 


chant, company, or corporation; or the ſum of money they 


2 key of the ſong. See KEV. 


and every now and then his friends meeting, made a horrible 


. face and heels toward the ſtreet; and the outſide of the gate, 
- - Sovphs. | 


On the ſeventh day a crier was ſent about the city to invite 


He acquitted himſelf of all'the Functions of the magiſtracy 
with applauſe. The actions of an embaſſador muſt be diſtin- 
guiſhed trom his functions; the one regards his character, the 
other his perſon. | 
FUND, Founpus,'a Latin term, uſed for the bottom of certain 
things; and particularly of certain parts of the —_ 5 
Fond of the, eye, Fuxpbs oculi, is that part poſſeſſed by the 
choroides and retina, | | 
The images of objects are repreſented in an inverted ſituation, 
in the fund of the eye. See VISION. 25 
Fundus uteri, or bottom of the wamb, is the body or prin- 


rereix, or neck; the oſculum, or mouth; and the vagina, | 
or ſheath.— See Tab. Anat. (Splanc.) Fig. q. lit. a. Fig. 11. 


Funpvus vefice, or bottom of the bladder, is the eavity thereof, 
wherein the urine is contained. In men it is placed over the 
rectum; and in women over the matrix. | 
Fund of the gall. bladder, the flomach, &c. See GALL-blad- 
der, STOMACH, Oc. : of | 
Funpvs plantæ is that part of a plant, where the ſtalk juſt 


* 


Fu pus cli is the point oppoſite to the point of culmination 


or the point of the ecliptic, wherein it is interſected by the | FUNERAL games, ludi funebres, were a part of the Ceremony 


- meridian, beneath the horizon. Ft 
Funp, in commerce, is uſed for the capital, or ſtock of a mer- 


: 5 N trade. | | 
n this ſenſe we ſay abſolutely, the funds, the public funds, 
meaning the ſtock of the great companies, or corporations, as 
the Bank, South+Sea, Eaſt-India, c. COLES 
FUNDAMENT, the anus, or aperture, through which an | 
animal voids his excrements. | 44 | 
FUNDAMENTAL, ſomething that ſerves as a baſe, reſt, 
ſupport, or foundation, for any thing. e eee 
The Apoſtles creed contains the fundamental points of re- 


- ligion, | eh opts 
8 The Salic law is the fundamental law of the polity of | 


France. „ | | 58 
FUNDAMENTAL, in muſic, denotes the principal note of a 
ſong, or compoſition, to which all the reſt are in fome mea- 
ſure adapted, and by which they are ſwayed ; called alſo the 


FUNERAL *, the ceremonies performed at an interment; or 
the laſt offices paid the deceaſed. | [1 = 


The word is formed of the Latin funus ; and that of funalia, 
. by reaſon of the torches (which were funes, cera circumdati) 

uſed in the funerals of the Romans: though others derive Fu- 
nus from the Greek, pe, death or ſlaughter. _ 


4 


The funeral rites among the antient Romans were very nu- 


merous.— The deceaſed was kept ſeven days; and every day | 


© waſhed with hot water, and ſometimes with oil, that, in 
caie he were only in a ſlumber, he might thus be waked; 


\ outcry or ſhout, with the ſame vie v; which laſt action they 
called conclamatio. | 22 

- The third conclamation was on the ſeventh day; when, if no 

' "ſigns of life appeared, the defunct was dreſſed and embalmed 
by the pollinctores; placed in a bed near the door, with his 


if the deceaſed were of condition, was garniſhed with cypreſs 
An the -courſe of theſe ſeven days, an altar was raiſed 
near his bed - ſide, called acerra; on which his friends every 
day offered incenſe; and the Libitinarii provided things for 


the funeral. 


- the people to the ſolemnization of the funeral in theſe words, 
Exequias L. Tit. L. filii, quibus ęſt commodum ire, jam tempus 

| of Ollus ex edibus effertur. |. | ; | 
he people being aſſembled, the laſt conclamation ended, and 

the bed was covered with purple; a trumpeter marched forth, 
followed by old women, called prefice, ſinging ſongsin praiſe 


of the deceaſed: and laſtly, the bed followed, borne by the 


next relations. And if the perſon were of quality and office, 
the waxen images of all his predeceſſors were carried before 
him on poles. | . | 
The bed was followed by bis children, kindred, &c. atrati, 
or in mourning: from which act of following the corps, theſe 
funeral rites were called exequie. | | 
The body thus brought to the roſtra, the next of kin /audabat 
defunftum pro roftris, made a funeral oration in his praiſe, 
and that of his anceſtors. | | | | 
This done, the body was carried to the pyra, or F pile, 
and there burnt: his friends firſt cutting off a finger, to be 
buried with a ſecond ſolemnit xx. 


The body conſumed, the aſhes were png and the prieſt 
ſprinkling the company thrice with clean water, the eldeſt of 
the præſicæ crying aloud, tlicet, diſmiſſed the people, who | 

took their leave of the deceaſed in this form, Vale, vale, vale: | 


The aſhes, incloſed in an urn, were laid in th 
tomb. The firſt Romans did not burn their dead Ag 
terred them, as we do. Pliny, lib. vii. c. 54. afures a 


that the uſtom of burning was not introduced till 05 
had learnt, that their enemies dug up, and — they 


0 ſepulchre, 0: 


a 


frequent”; about the joints; which laſt grow very inſenſi 


R 


0s te ordine quo natura per miſerit, ſequemur. 


There are alſo fungus's of the anus, and uterus. They # 
6 if | 


covered, or defended from the external air: they ale 1. FURF 


bodies of their ſoldiers buried in remote countri * | 
Plutarch, in his life of Numa, obſerves, ths. "Bar yet FL 
| ws 3 as 8 are forbid them by his reflamen* | 
burn him: this ſhews that the Romans h Bd 
33 him. | | IR _ ] 
I his cuſtom of burning the dead, fo religiouſ 
the Greeks and — was held in 9 r | 
other nations. 7 "Sen 
Herodotus relates, that the Perſians deteſted it; as held, | 
fire to be a god. The Egyptians declined to burn their q r c 
as taking fire for an inanimate beaſt; and judging it en rt 
to commit the bodies of the deceaſed to be devoured by — FU 
The cuſtom of burning among the Romans ceaſed unde; 10 | | 
empire of the Antonines. iow Pas; SS 
FUNERAL column, a column crowned with an urn, wherein th f 
aſhes of ſome deceaſed perſon are ſuppoſed to be incloſeq. te i 
fuſt, or ſhaft, being beſet with tears, or flames; the fymbel ( 
of grief, and of immortality, ; . 
of the antient funerals. | | . 
They conſiſted chiefly in proceſſions, and ſometimes in mort; r 
combats of gladiators around the funeral pile. pur 
The cuſtom was very antient; though it had not always been FU] 
the ſame. At firſt, they cut the throats of a number of cap- | 
tives before the pyra, as victims to appeaſe the manes of the 7 
deceaſed. This Achilles does in Homer, Iliad e, at the 2 a 
neral of Patroclus: and Aineas, in Virgil, 1. ix. at that of aj 
Pallas, ſon of Evander. Czfar, in his Commentaries, |, vi. | 
relates, that the Gauls alſo did the like. | 1 
But at length it appeared barbarous, thus to butcher men; ar 
and therefore to ſave the horror of the ſpectacle, yet with. ot 
out the dead's loſing any thing thereby; they made the poor C 
captives fight and kill one another, only ſaving ſome few of FUI 
ſuch as came off victors. at 
This cuſtom was berrowed of the Greeks by the Romans; 
72 whom the cruel diverſion was called Mun, | 
The firſt who introduced it at Rome, was Junius Brutus, 2t 
the obſequies of his father; or, according to others, ay, 
Claudius, and M. Fulvius, during their conſulate. 
The like horrible combats were alſo occaſionally exhibited by 
the magiſtrates ; and fometimes they were added to the the- 
atrical pieces. 1624! N 
The emperor Claudius decreed, that whereas theſe accurſel 
games were till then frequent and arbitrary; it ſhould be tte R 
practice for the future, only to perform them regularly every FUR 
year, at the expence of the ſtate; and that the ædiles ſhould 7 
ave the care and direction thereof. But he conceived a horror Wy 
for them himſelf; and ſoon after aboliſhed them: though it thi 
was ftill allowed particular perſons to have them, providedthey Al 
were worth forty thouſand ſeſterces per annum. —They wee dle 
not finally aboliſhed before Theodoric king of the Goths, at "7 
the'end of the fifth century. | 2d 
FUNERAL honours. See the article Honouss. | fu 
FUNERAL oration, or ſermon, a diſcourſe pronounced in praiſe £5 
of a perfon deceaſed, at the ceremony of his funeral. wii 
The cuſtom of making funeral orations is very antient. The fer 
Romans had it of a long ſtanding; and it was always one . 
of the neareſt relations that made the harangue. Augultus Fre 
did the office to his grandmother Julia, when only twelve the 
2 of age. Suet. Aug. c. 8. And we have divers paralid Th 
ances. | on] 
The cuſtom ſeems to haye begun with the republic; at lea, 2 
the firſt funrral oration we read of, was that of Brutus, who abo 
expelled the kings, and was the firſt conſul 3 who, havin wa 
been killed in a battle againſt the Hetrurians, was /auastis nat 
pro roſtris, praiſed in the forum by Valerius Publicola his Th 
cCollegu. | | gti 8 
Indeed, ſome authors will have the practice more anten: , wh 
They maintain it to have been in uſe among the Greeks; Thi 
and that Solon, who, according to Aulus Gellius, gave las. hy 
to the Athenians, in the time when the elder Tarquin 10128” Io 
at Rome, was. the firſt author thereof: ſomething like which, cam 
it ſeems, the orator Anaximenes has left in writing. dee 10 like 
lydore Virgil de Invent. Rer. I. iii. c. 10. | BET 
FUNGUS, in natural hiſtory, See MusHRooM. Il Free 
Funcvs, in medicine, a fleſhy tumor, or excreſcence, Ve den 
ſpongious, ſoft, and pale; ariling on the membranes, tendon with 
and other nervous parts, in conſequence of ulcers, Wound FUR 
cContuſions, and ſtrains. | 35 : Her 
Fungus's are frequently formed on the meninges, ot 7 URC 
brancs of the brain, in wounds of the head when not w. ſee, 


But where the ſkin is open, finding more room, they Pros , ſome 

a prodigious degree in a very little time, aſſuming the tom o Fog 

a muſhroom, or fungus. | y Ec. 
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l FUNNEL of a chimney, the ſhaft, or ſmalleft part, of the 
te ' chimney, from the waiſt upwards. SEEN ORE | 

Palladio orders, that the funnel be raiſed three, four, or five, 
the ſeet, at leaſt, above the roof, that it may carry the ſmoke clear 
the from the houſe into the air. 
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FUNICULLUS umbilicalis. See the article UMBILICALIS. 


and if too narrow, the ſmoke: will not be able to make its 


ter, inſtrument of puniſhment, among the Romans. 


ll ſuppoſed to proceed from a retention and depravation of 

the nutritious Juice. | | 

The fungts is a general kind of excreſcence, whereof there 

are divers particular ſpecies : as the ficus, the ſarcoma, condy- 

lama, & c. TIT | 12 

us floſb is a ſpongeous excreſcence, or (as we popularly 

call it) proud fleſh, frequently growing on the livs of wounds, 
- C. | 3 . 

155 Carcocele is the effect of a ſort of fungous fleſh. | 

In ulcers, Wiſeman obſerves, there frequently ariſes a ſpon- 

geous, Or fungous, fleſh, either from the too great afflux of 

humours, or through the ſurgeon's unſkilfunneſs. 1 

It muſt be ſuppreſſed, or taken off, by drying medicines, or | - 

even by cauſtics : as lapis tutiæ, burnt allum, precipitate of 

mercury, Roman vitriol, &c. | 


Care, too, is to be taken, as to the width; for that, if it be too 
wide, the wind will drive back the ſmoke into the room ; 


way. Chamber-chimneys, therefore, are not to be made nar- 
rower than ten or eleven inches ; nor broader than fifteen. 
FunNEL. - See the article TUNNEL. | | | 
FURBISHER, a perſon who Furbiſtes, or poliſhes; arms, and 
wes them a brightneſs, and luſtre. - 5 
n the general ſenſe of the word, it includes what we now call 
armourers and ſword cutlers ; in a more reſtrained ſenſe, it is 
appropriated to thoſe who clean, and ſcour up, old ſwords; 
guns, and halbards, and put them in order. | 
Among the officers of the Tower, there is a furbi/her of ſmall 
arms, and another of ſwords; and the like there is in moſt 
other armories of England; as at St. James's, Windſor, 
Cheſter, Plymouth, Hull, and Berwick. | ; 
FURBISHING &, the act of cleaning, ſcouring, and poliſhing, 
arms; as guns, piſtols, ſwords, &c. on a 
4 The word is formed of the French fourbi/ure, which Hicks 
- Jerives from Furben, which, in the language of the antient 
Franks, ſignified to clean and poliſh : though M. Huet 
chooſes rather to derive the French fourbir, and fourbiſſure, 
from the Engliſh Furbiſb, and furbiſping. Skinner obſerves, 
that ſome authors derive the Engliſh furbiſb from the Latin 
furvus, and ferwor ; but, for his part, he rather derives it 
from the German farb, colour; and Farben, to dye, or give 
a colour. | | + 
Furbiſbing is principally performed with emery. | 
FURCA, F 4 r hi ay kind of puniſhment, or, ra- 
The form of the Roman furca is very obſcurely deſcribed by 
the antients, and much controverted by the moderns. | 
All we know for certain is, that it was of wood, and reſem- 
bled a fork ; whence it is called, in writers, £vaov dnaur, d- 
x37, S1Pupor, that is, lignum duplex, bicornutum, geminum ; 
_ adouble-forked, or horned, timber. Plutarch, treating of the 
furca, ſays, it is originally the piece of timber wherewith the 
beam of the waggon is upheld : he adds, that it is the ſame|. 
with what the Greeks call apgſtates, and ſterigma; and the 
fierigma is deſcribed, by Heſychius, as the forked piece of tim- 
ber put under the yoke of the waggon. 
From theſe accounts, Godwyn takes the furca to have been 
the beam of a waggon, to which the yokes were faſtened, 
The puniſhment of the furca was of three kinds: the firft, 
only ignominious, was when a maſter forced his ſervant, for 
ſmall offences, to carry a furca, or fork, cn his ſhoulders, 
about the city; confeſſing his fault, and warning others to be- 


ware of the like: whence ſuch ſervant came to be denomi-- 


nated furcifer. | | 
he ſecond kind was penal; when the party, having the avs 
on his neck, was led about the circus, or other place, and 
| Whipped all the way. : | | 
he third was capital; the malefactor having his head faſtened 
tothe furca, and fo being whipped to death. 


after-times of the empire, when this ſort of puniſhment be- 


* 


came interdicted, the form of the furca was changed, and made 


like our gibbets, or gallows. See the articles CRoss, Gin- 
l BET, Se. 


URCA, and faſſa, in our antient cuſtoms, i. e. gallows and pit; 


denoted a right, or juriſdiction, of puniſhing felons; viz. men 
with hanging, women with drowning. | 4 
URCHE, in heraldry, a croſs in the form repreſented in Tab. 
Hörl, fig. 41... See CRoss. 1 
WY LA, in anatomy, the ſame with clavicula; which 


ee. 5 | 

FURFUR literally ſignifies bran; and is therefore uſed for the 
cales, ſcurf, or dandriff, which 

Wn likeneſs thereto. See CUTicLE. Hence, 


FURATION, the falling eff of furfures in combing, 
or. L Ne 66. CuAMB. | | 


| 


FURLING [ines are ſmall lines made faſt 


FURLOUGH, a licence 


grow upon the ſkin ; having 
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FURIES, Eumenides, Dire, in the heathen theology, and po- 


etry, were infernal deities, ſuppoſed to enter, and poſſeſs, men; 
to torment, and puniſh them. | | 
The furies were reputed the miniſters of Pluto, and the aven- 
gers of crimes, Strabo paints them cloathed in long robes fall- 
ing to their heels, but girt about the breaſt. They were three 
in number; Tiſiphone, Megzra, and Alecto. | | 
Patin, Spanheim, &c. will have it to be them which we ſee on 
a medal of the emperor Philip ſtruck at Antioch, on whoſe re- 
verſe are repreſented three women dreſſed as above-mentioned, 
and armed with a key, and with burning torches, poniards, 
and ſerpents. 
Struvius, Antiq. Rom. Synt. c. i. p. 182. adds, that the three 

| Furics may probably be no other than the triple Hecate, whom 
the antients believed to purſue and torment the wicked in hell, 
on earth, and in heaven. 
Some of the poets add a fourth fury, called Ly//a; a Greek 
word, ſignifying madneſs, or rage. 3 
They repreſent the Furies with eyes inflamed, their heads 
twiſted round with ſnakes, and furniſhed with whips and burn- 
ing torches in their hands, to puniſh the guilty. @_ : 
The daffodil was facred to the Furies; and ſuch as offered ſa- 
crifices to them, were crowned, therewith. This we learn 
from Euſtathius, on the firſt book of the Jliad, p. 87. "os 
Theſe furies were alſo called pœnæ, viva, by reaſon of the 
puniſhments they inflicted on criminals ; as their denomina- 
tion furies aroſe from the rage and madneſs which they threw | 
into the conſcience. Voſſ. De Idolol. J. viii. e. 18. 


| The Greeks called them eumenides ; the origin of which name 


is much controverted among the learned. The etymology 
that ſeems beſt authorized, derives it from auHðͤh0ns, gentle, 
mild; which was applied to them on occaſion of Oreſtes's be- 
ing abſolved of the murder committed by him on the perſon - 
of his mother. Minerva, it ſeems, appeaſed and pacified the 
Furies; ſo that they ceaſed to purſue Vii: upon which, the 
Athenians ever after denominated them eumenides. | 
But it muſt be obſerved, that, in truth, the Athenians called 
them by the ſame name long before Oreſtes's time; as ap- 
Pears from the Oedipus of Sophocles. There was a temple in 
Athens, near the areopagus, conſecrated to the eumenides, 
whom the Athenians called venerable goddeſſes : Ariſtides, and 
the ſcholiaſt of Thucydides, ſpeak of this temple as erected. 
in memory of the judgment of Oreſtes. OE WE 
| to the top-ſails, top- 
gallant-ſails, and the miſſen-yard-arms ; ſerving to furl up 
thoſe ſails, —The miſſen has but one furling line, but all the 
reſt have two; one at each end. * 


FURLONG, an Engliſh long meaſure, containing the eighth 


part of a mile. 
The Engliſh Furlong is equal to forty poles, or perches; and 
the perch to 164 feet. Though in an old law- book, printed 
in Henry the V1IIth's time, we read, that fix hundred feet, of 
fiveſcore to the hundred, make a furlong. | 
an is ſaid to have run a ſtadium, or furlong, at one 
reath, _ . 


FURLONG is alfo uſed for the eighth part of an acre, or half a 


„ | 
FURLoNG * is ſometimes alſo uſed for a piece of land, of more 
or leſs acres. | | 
 * Omnibus Chriſti fidel. Johannes Blunt de Eye, arm. — Dedit 
Thome Croft & Franciſco Lovel, arm. unum furlongum terre 
arabilis continen. per e&flimatianem quatuor acras, &, Dat. 


20 Jan. 3 Elix. 


| granted by an officer to a ſoldier, to 

be abſent for a while, | „ 

FURNACE, an utenſil, or veſſel, proper to contain fire; or 
to raiſe and maintain a vehement fire in; whether of coal, or 
wood. 4 f | 
There are divers kinds of Furnaces, of various forms, and for 

various uſes. | 
The domeſtic furnace, uſed 
uſually of iron, or earth. | 
Thoſe uſed by the goldſmiths, refiners, &c. are much larger, 
and of a different ſtructure. 

Thoſe wherein lime, bricks, &c. are burnt, are called 4lns. - 

FURNACE is particularly uſed for a kind of oven, wherein the 
ores of metals, after beating, waſhing, &c. are melted down, 
by a great coal or wood fire. 11 0 

The ructure and application of theſe of Ie are ſomewhat 
different, for the different metals, See Supplement, article 

FURNACE. | | | | N 

FURNACE is more ſtrictly applied to thoſe uſed in the melting 

of iron; which authors frequently confound with iron forges, 

though there is a conſiderable difference between them. 

This furnace is a brick ſtructure, much in the ſhape of an 

egg ſet an-end, wherein, the iron ore, after it has been burnt 

in a kiln, is put, intermixed with cinders and charcoal; and 
the whole melted, till it trickle down-into a receiver under- 
neath; where, the ſcum and droſs being taken away, the me- 
tal is thrown into furrows made in a bed of ſand, and thus is 
caſt into ſows, or pigs, of iron. El 
| | 400 The 
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 Bellews-FURNACE is one of the two kinds of furnaces uſed in 


crucible; and below is the place for the aſhes, G c. 
The ſtatuaries, or figure-makers, uſe two kinds of furnaces ; 


_ Glaſs-houſe FoRNace is the place wherein the ingredients, or 


There are three kinds of furnaces uſed in the glaſs-works.— 


put in à trench, on one fide of the furnace; and the flame re- 
verberates from the roof back upon the frit. The coals burn 
in an iron grate, and the aſhes fall hence into a hole under- 


The ſecond is the working furnace, ſerving to melt the metal | 
in, or make the glaſs. Its figure is round, three yards in dia- 
meter, and two high, being arched over: round the inſide 

there are eight, or mote, pots placed, and piling- pots on theſe: | 


EY 


bs 


' whereof it is reverberated into the melting-pots. ; 


' likewiſe, belong ovens, or holes, near the leer, for the calcining 


The leer, which ſerves to anneal and cool the veſſels, and | 
© which Agricola makes a particular furnace, conſiſts of a tower, | 


nace, with a partition betwixt them a foot thick, having an 


or heat, aſcends out of the furnace into the tower: on the 


© "The leer is an avenue five or fix yards long, continued to the 


© grees ; being quite cold, by that time they reach the mouth of 
tze leer, which enters the ſaroſel, or room where the glaſſes 


nealing and cooling the glaſſes. The metal is wrought on two 
oppoſite ſides, and on the other two they have their calcars, 
into which are made linnet- holes for the fire to come from the 
Furnace, to bake the frit; as, alſo, to diſcharge the ſmoke. 


* 


cond, and even a third time, to prepare and fit them further 


On a level with the hearth is a ſecond aperture, which gives 
paſſage to the pipe of the bellows, from which the furnace is 
denominated: about a foot over this is a moveable grate, 
which may be taken off, and put on, at pleaſure: laſtly, over 


ing on freſh coals, they ſtop the furnace with an iron lid; 


on a heath built in a cavity in the middle of the furnace, to 


- mouths, or that of the workmen, that each may have one pot 

" refined, to work out of, and another for whe 

While he works out of the former. | 
* The aka has two partitions: the lower, ſeparating the 


pound of all the former. 


the whole proceſs is done in one furnace. 


The forge is a place where the pigs are heated, and fuſed a ſe- 


for uſe. See FORGE. ; 

coinage for the fuſion of metals. It conſiſts of a flat hearth 
at bottom, into which the air may be admitted by a hole con- 
trived therein. | wats,” 


this is the place where the crucible is ſet, which is ſquare, and 
made of the ſame earth with the crucible, of breadth ſufficient 
to bear a range of. coals around the crucible. To melt a me- 
tal in this furnace, they lay a little plate of forged iron over 
the grate, and on this they ſet the crucible, - which is likewiſe 
covered with an iron, or earthen, lid; then they fill the fur- 
nace with charcoal, and when it is well lighted, and the cru- 
cible ſufficiently hot, they ſtop the vent-hole : laſtly, throw- 


thus continuing to work the bellows, and ſupply freſh fuel, 
till the metal be in fuſion, 


hundert FURNACE is of divers kinds, according to the different | 
| kinds of work to be caſt. | 


That uſed by the founders of ſmall work is much like the 
ſmiths forge ; with this only difference, that the fire is made 


which the pipe of the bellows reaches, | h 

This cavity goes to the bottom of the maſſive; acroſs the 
middle of it is placed a grate, which holds the fire and the 
which ſee deſcribed under the article FouNDERY of /fatues. 


materials, of glaſs are fuſed, and vitrified. | 


MP 7 


The firſt, called the calcar, ſerves to prepare, or calcine, the 
frit in. It is made in faſhion of an oven, ten feet long, ſe- 


ven broad, and two deep. The fewel, which is ſea- coal, is 


neath. : 


the number of pots is always double that of the boccas, or 


pots from the fire-place, has a circular hole in the centre, co- 
vered with a grate, through which the flame paſſes from the 
fire-place into the furnace; from the arched ſides and root | 


The ſecond partition divides this from the leer, or annealing 
furnace: through the boccas, or working-holes, the metal is 
taken out of the pots, and the pots put in the furnace; theſe 
boccas are ſtopped with moveable covers, made of lute and 


brick, to ſcreen the workmens eyes from the fire: on each | 
ſide the bocca is a boccarella, out of which coloured glaſs, or 


the finer metal, is taken from the piling-pot. To the furnace, 


of tartar, iron, &c. 


beſides the leer: the tower lies directly oyer the melting fur- 
aperture, called occhio, or lumella, through which the flame, 


floor, or bottom, of this tower, the veſſels, faſhioned by the 
maſters, are ſet to anneal; this has alſo two boccas, or mouths, 


LE: - 


The flones wherewith the inſides of theſe furnaces ar 
are not brick (which would ſoon melt down into plaf, 28 al. 
all the ſofter ſtones), but hard and ſandy. kinds, by Imperaus 
called pyramachia. 8 
Glaſs-parnters FURNACE is made of brick, nearly ſquare and 
about two feet and a half each way: it is cut horizontal ˖ 
the middle, by a grate, which ſuſtains the pan, or ſhovel, 4. 
glaſs is baked in. This furnace has two apertures: one % 
the grate, to put the fuel in at ; the other above it, through 
which the workman ſpies how the coction of the colours goes 
on. 
Hatters FURNACES are of three kinds: a little one under the 
mould whereon they form their hats; a larger, in the ſcoujir 
room, under a little copper full of water and lees; and a na. 
large one under the great copper, which they dye their has 
in. | 55 . 
Letter-founders FURNACE is very ſmall, not exceeding a foot 
and half in height, and a foot in diameter; being placed on 
a wooden ſtand, or bench, to raiſe it to a proper height for 
the artiſt, who works ſtanding. It is made of the ſame earth 
with crucibles. | IS > | 
Plumbers FURNACE is of three kinds: in the firſt they melt the 
lead, whereof ſheets are to be caſt, 
This is only a ſort of large copper, or receptacle like a copper; 


e bull, 


made of free- ſtone, and coated well round with potters clay, 


having a little iron pan at bottom. | 
In the ſecond they melt the lead to be caſt in moulds for pipes, 
Sc. which are not to be ſoldered. © f 


The third is the tinning furnace, which is a ſquare frame of 


wood, or ſometimes a maſs of ſtone-work, with a brick 


hearth, whereon is made a charcoal fire, which ſerves them for 
the applying of thin tin leaves on their works. 3 
Vind FURNACE is the ſecond furnace uſed in the fuſion of me- 
tals for coinage. At bottom it has a hearth made hollow, in 
manner of a cupel, with a vent-hole in the fore-part thereof; 
over the vent: hole is a grate ſealed in the maſſive of the fur- 
nacez over the grate is the place for the crucible, which is 
uſually of forged iron. k 
The fire being lighted, the crucible is ſet in, with a cover over 
it; and a capital, or cover, of earth, or iron, is laid likewiſe 
over the furnace; and at the top of this capital is a hole, fue 
or ſix inches in diameter. . 5 
It is called wind. furnace, by reaſon the air, entering throuęl 
the vent - hole at bottom, which is always open, ſerves the ſame 
purpoſe a the bellows in other eg 
Gold is uſually melted in the be lows. furnace, as requiring an 
intenſer heat before it fuſes. Silver and copper are commonly 
melted by the wind furnace. 5 
FURNACE, in chemiſtry, is a recepta le either of brick, iron, 
or ſtone, wherein the fire, neceſſary for the ſeveral operations, 
is contained, determined, and directen. 
The furnace conſiſts of ſeveral parts: as a place for the veſl:, 
or body, to be wrought on; a hearth, or hole, for the 
aſhes ; a chimney ; a grate; a door; a dome; and a fan, ur 
_ regiſters, whereby to let in air, to increaſe or abate the 
re. | . . | 
The perfection of a furnace conſiſts in its maintaining a con- 
ſtant, equable fire; and this eaſily tempered, and at an cal 
expence. 1 
To have the expence eaſy, the whole action of the fire, or 


fuel, muſt be employed on the ſubject that is to undergo the 
operation. | | | | 


It muſt be equable, ſince different degrees of fire have different 
effects: ſo that if any given degree would anſwer any give 
intention, an alteration of that degree will prevent the inten- 
tion from taking place. And on theſe circumſtances does al 
the variety of furnaces depend. 85 
Furnaces are either fixed and immoveable, called athanors; 0 
portable, called catholic, i. e. univerſal, as being proper for 

| n operations, where the body to be operated on is not tov 

arge. FELT | 
The firſt ſpecies of athanor, or fixed furnace, is fitted to pie 
a heat equal to that of a healthy man. 


by which the glaſſes are put in with a fork, and ſet on the þ 


floor. - 


tower: through this the glaſſes, when annealed, are drawn in 


are to be ſet. . V : F 
The third is the green glaſs furnace, which is a kind of com- 
It is made ſquare (the two former 
being circular), having an arch at each angle thereof, for an- 


Fires are made in the arches, to anneal the veſſels; fo that 


The ſecond is the furnace of the balneum Mariæ, fit for the 
diſtillation of the more ſubtil ſpirits. | 
The third is the digeſting furnace. See DiGEsSTION. 
The fourth is the anemius, or wind furnace, called, alſo, melt 
ing furnace, and metallic eee uſed in the fuſion of me- 
tals, minerals, and vitrifications. 5 
It is called wind furnace, by reaſon the air drives forcibly il, 
to blow up the coals. Its form is much like that of the reer 

| beratory furnace, only it is leſs. | 185 

For the reverberatory furnace, ſee REVERBERATORY- 

Almond FURNACE. See the article ALMonD.. 
Mortar for FURNACEs. See the article MORTAR 
8 of a mine, in the art of war, See CHAMBER® " 
: INE. | | | 2 
FURNITURE, in dialling, certain additional points and line 
. drawn on a dial, by way of ornameat: 


5 Such 
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fu ROR 


fkk“, the ſkins of divers kinds of wild beaſts, dreſſed with 


cibly in, 
je revel” 


T's 


ERS; al 


and lines 


| Such 


C5 


F US 


duch are the ſigns of the zodiac; length of days, parallels of | 


geclinat on, azimuths, meridians of the prin.ipal cities, Ba- 
pylonic and Italian hours, points of the compaſs, &c. _ 
For drawing furniture on dials, the analemma, or trigon of 
cock is an inſtrument of principal uſe. See ANALEMMA. 
, i a 

uterinus, | | 
exciting them to A vehement deſire of venery, and rendering 
them inſatiate therewith - | 


5 de bamours of the part, and a preternatural heat and pun- 


gency thereof. 

ir on; to be uſed as a lining, of doubling, of gatments, 
4 A either for warmth, ornament, or diſtinction of 
rank and dignity. 


1 Tue word is formed of the French fourrure, a lining ; which | 


Du Cange derives from furrura, uſed, in the barbarous La- 

tin, for the ſame thing. We alſo meet with forratura, fode- 

rata, fodraium, and fodratura, in the ſame ſenſe. 
The robes of kings, dukes, and peers, are lined with divers 
kinds of furrs, and, in particular, ermine, to render them 
more magnificent. | . 3 
The ſame may be obſerved of ſeveral chief magiflrates, judges, 
and doors of different faculties in the univerſities. 
The kinds of firs, or ſkins, chiefly dreſſed in alum, and 


with the hair on, are thoſe of the ermine, fable, ſquirrel, | 


caſtor, otter, dog, fox, wolf, tiger, bear, &c. 

Fer of F VRRS: See * article TIMBER. NE 
Fr, in heraldry, à repreſentation of the ſkins of certain wild 
heats, ſeen, both in the doublings of the mantles of coat-ar- 
mour, and in the armour itſelt. eb 
The heralds uſe two metals, five colours, and two furrs, or 
hairy ſkins 3 viz. ermine, and vair. TS 
The origin of theſe furrs Mackenzy afcribes to the ſhield's 
being antiently covered with ſkins ; which ſkins, or coverings, 
vere afterwards repreſented in the ſhields: a more probable 
derivation, in our opinion, than to ſay they were placed on 
ſhields, becauſe they had been worn in mantles and garments. 
Furrs either conſiſt of one colour, which is white; or more 
than one; and theſe either two, or more than two. 

Furrs of two colours are either ermine, being white with 
black ſpots 3 ermines, black with white ſpots ; erminois, whoſe 

ground is yellow; or pean, which is black powdered with 

ellow. 52 - ALT 1 
. of more than two colours are called vair. See VAIR, 

and VAIRV. | js 133 
FURRIER, a perſon who trades, or works, in furrs, or lines 


a ſpecies of madneſs, peculiar to women, | 


according to Sennertus, to a too great abundance | 


P — . . ²⁵ U Ur — 


—— - \ : 


Its axis, which is immoveable, is the ſeries of the centres of 
all the unequal circumferences which compoſe the ſurface of 
the fuſee : according as the part of a ſtring, which is untwiſt- 
Ing, is applied to a larger circumference, it is at a greater di- 
ſtance ſrom the fixed point in the axis correſponding thereto; 
and, of conſequence, the power which draws by this ſtring, 
vz. the ſpring, acts with the more advantage; the ſpring be- 
gins to draw from the vertex of the cone, the moſt diſadvan- 
tageous part, by reaſon its own force is then the greateſt. 

f the action of the ſpring diminiſhed equally, as the parallel 
baſes of a triangle do; the cone, which is generated of a tri- 
angle, would be the preciſe figure required for the fuſee : but, 
it is certain, the weakening of the ſpring is not in that propor- 
tion; and, of conſequence, the fuſee ſhould not be conical. 
In effect, experience ſhews, that it ſhould not be ſtrictly ſo; 
but that it be a little hollow toward the middle, i.e. the arm of 
the lever muſt be there alittle ſhortened ; by reaſon the action 
of the ſpring is not ſufficiently diminiſhed of -itſelf, 

It is a matter of inquiry, among geometricians, what the pre- 

ciſe figure of the Fuſee ſhould be; that is, what the curve is, 

by whoſe revolution round its axis, the ſolid, whoſe-figure the 
 Fuſee is to have, ſhall be produced. 

M. Varignon has determined this curve. The axis of the fu- 


. ſee is alſo the axis of the curve, which is convex on the ide 


toward the axis, and, of conſequence, concave all the way on 
the other, or outer-ſide z and the ordinates are the different di- 
ſtances at which the ſtring is to be, with regard to all the ſuc- 
ceſſive fixed points of the axis. 56 Ove 
The force of the ſpring multiplied by the arm of the lever it 
is applied to, each moment, being always to make an equal 
product; it follows, that when the ſolid of the curve ſhall be 
formed, an ordinate multiplied by the ſurface of the ſolid com- 
priſed between that ordinate and the greateſt of all the ordi- 
nates, v7z. that of the baſe, will always yield a product equal 
to that of any other ordinates multiplied in the ſame manner. 
For the ordinates are only arms of the lever; and the parts of 
the ſurface comprehended between them and the baſe are equal 
to the lengths of the ſtring which cover · them, 7. e. to the cor- 
reſpondent forces of the ſpring; which is what conſtitutes the 
equation and the eſſence of the curve. 15 
FusgE&, Fuzz, or Fus E, in war, an appendage of a bomb, 
or granado-ſnell, by which the powder, of compoſition, in 
the ſhell, is ſet on fire, to do the deſigned execution. 
The word is French, and literally denotes a /þindle. ; 
The fuſee-is a wooden pipe, or tap, filled with wild · fire, or the 
like compoſition; and is deſigned to burn ſo long, and no 


robes, Ec, therewith. : J 
FURRINGS, or Furs, in architecture, the making good of | 
the raſter-feet in the cornice. EL | 
When rafters are cut with a knee, theſe furrings are pieces 


? 


} 


to the cornice. carl e | | 
When rafters are rotten, or ſunk hollow in the middle, there 
xe pieces cut thickeſt in the middle, and tapering towards 
each end, which are nailed upon them to make them ſtrait. — 
duch pieces are called furrs; and the putting them on is called 
| furring the raftes. | * 
EUAROLE®, in architecture, a moulding, or ornament, 
placed immediately under the echinus, in the Doric, Ionic, 
and Compoſite, capitals. | 

* The Italians call it f/ciolo ; and the French, from whom we 

borrow it, fuſarole. : 8 
The fuſarole is a round member, carved, in manner of a col- 
lar, or chaplet, with oval beads. The fuſarole ſhould al- 
ways _ exactly under the eye of the volute, in the Ionic 
Capital. | Tags 
USE Ex, or Fusy, in watch-work, is that conical part, 

22 the ſpring, and about which the chain, or ſtring, is 
wound. | | 

The word is French; where it literally ſignifies a ſpinale. 

he ſpr ing of a watch :s the firſt mover. 18 is rolled up in a 

Cylindrical box, againſt which it acts, and which it turns round 
in unbending itſelf. The ſtring, or little chain, which at one 
end is wound about the fuſee, and at the other faſtened to the 
ſering box, diſengages itſelf from the fu/ee, in proportion as 
the box is turned. And hence the motion of all the other 
parts of the ſpring-watch. „ 

'ow the effort, or action, of the ſpring, is continually dimi- 
ſting from firſt to laſt ; and, of conſequence, unleſs that 
ncquality was rectified, it would draw the firing with more 
ce, and wind a greater quantity of it upon the box at one 


ume than another; ſo that the movement would never keep 
equal time. 3 


o correct this irregularity of the ſpring, nothing could be 


more happily contrived than. to have the ſpring applied to the 
ams of levers which are continually longer as the force of the 
bring is weaker. This foreign afliſtance, always. increaſing 
bis moſt needed, maintains the action and effect of the 
PINS in an equality. | 

tis for this reaſon that the fu/ze is made of a conical figure. 


which go ſtrait along with the rafter, from the top of the knee | 


longer, as is the time of the motion of the bomb fromthe 


mouth of the mortar to the place where it is to fall, which 

time is about twenty-ſeven ſeconds: ſo that the Fuſee muſt be 
contrived, either from the nature of the compolition, or the 

length of the pipe which contains it, to burn juſt that time. 

The uſual compoſition of fuſzes is, two ounces of nitre, to one 

of ſulphur, and three of gunpowder-duſt, 

FUSIBILITY, that quality in metals, and minerals, which 

diſpoſes them for fuſion. tal 1 
Gold is more fufible than iron, or copper; but leſs ſo than ſil- 

ver, tin, and lead. e | 

At is frequently mixed with metals, to render them mare 

uſible, 17 ne DEER 

FUSIL, .in heraldry, by the French called fuſee, g. d. ſpindle, 
is a bearing of a rhomboidal figure, more ſlender than the lo- 

zenge; its upper and lower angles being more acute than the 

two middle ones.—See Tab. Herald. fig. 42. 7050 

FUSILE column. See the article Col u ux. = 

FUSILIERS *®, or FuziLEERs, in the military art, foot: ſol- 

diers armed with firelocks, which are generally flung. There 

is a regiment of fuſileers, for the guard of the artillery. 
The word is formed from the French fu/il, a fuſee, firelock. 

FUSILY, or FusiLE, in heraldry, is when a field, or ordinary, 
is intirely covered over, or divided into fils. 

FUSION, the ſolution, or melting, of metals, minerals, Sc. 
by means of fire; or the act of changing them from their ſolid 
ſtate to a fluor. | | 

* The word is derived from the Latin A of funde, I pour 
out.—Whence, alſo, efufion, infufion, ſuſfuſion, and transfu- 
ion; which ſee. | 

To give the ore its metallic form, they fuſe it: when it is in 
Fuſion, the metalline ſubſtance, being the heavieſt, ſinks to the 
bottom of the furnace ; the other terreſtrial matters riſing, in 

form of ſcoria, to the ſurface. | 
It is commonly imagined, that the in and metalline form of 
ores is wholly the effect of fire; and we have theories of fuſibi- 
lity built on this principle: but it is a miſtaken one. Fire, no 
doubt, is the principal agent; but fire, alone, is not ſufficient, * 
A mineral, or piece of metal not purified, being put alone in 
a crucible, melts with a world of difficulty, and never be- 
comes a perfect metal: copper ore, for inſtance, being thus 
applied, its impure part forms a ſcoria, and vitrifies; the me- 
talline part reſiding at bottom, under the appearance of a black 
regulus. To promote the 1 ſon and ſeparation, they mix coals, 
or ſtones, or cinders, or old ſeoriæ, along with the ore; the in- 
9 ID) | flammable 
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USC 


fuſes them | 


F U Z 


their form; but others, by having the ſurfaces of th 


mable principle in which; by help of fire, ey 
1 oat is liberty, and raiſes it | altered, have a different texture, and put on another 5 | 
to the top. ; A | 1 ag X N 3 
| afoti of fuſion is prettily eaſily affigned. The | FUST ®, in architecture, the ſhaft of a co umn ; or that 
Ai Didi O ets ariſes rom A force where- comprehended between the baſe, and the capital ; called 40 
with its particles chere. And the coheſion of all bodies is the naked. | ; 
as the quantity * — the 9, er te in 3 * The word is French, and literally ſignifies a coſt, 
of fire, entering with ra | : 3 7 
a > „ rep f and, ae — divide, The t is that cylindrical part, which makes, as it were, 
and diminiſh their contact; till at length there is not enough | 2 mack or trunk of the column, excluſive of the heal ( 
- . - p 1 222 A u n ; . | 
LE. Aber and Bins wan open f FUSTIAN ®, in commerct, a kind of cotton flu, wii 
The dilatation obſervable in all fuſion, is FR oo” the | ſeems, as it were, quilted, or whaled on one fide, _ R 
particles of the bodies are ſeparated, and ſet at a diltance + Keen derbres iced frees ee which is 4 7 
| Fred each other; and, conſequently, their contacts and co- | N E is uſed in the dals tat and is "Winer b ſo 
heſions diminiſhed. k formed from fu/is, on account of the tree whereon the con ; fa 
In effect, rarefaction and dilatation are the neceſſary confe- | grows. Bochart derives it from fu fat, which, in — - 
uences of fire and heat. | . © "ſignifies the antient city of Memphis, where cotton i; pro- an 
rom the difference of coheſion range 8 tk * duced in great abundance. N | 7 
ſerve in the fuſion of bodies: for ſuch as have leaſt contact offi __ OT OS | | 
— — way to the fire; and ſome will melt away Right fu/ſtians ſhould be made altogether of cotton thread, 1 
by the warmth of a vapour only ; when others, which have a] both woof, and warp. 3 yy 
ſtronger contact, are not to be ſeparated without much difficulty. There are fuſtians of divers kinds, wide, narrow, coarſe, fine; 7 
Upon this account, vegetables very eaſily diſunite; minerals | with ſhag, or knap, and without it. There are alſo 2 great # 
lower; and metals ſloweſt of all: and of the laſt, thoſe where- | many made whereof the warp is flax; or even hemp. Ti 
in the contact of parts is leaft; as in lead and tin, moſt readi- FUSTIAN, in'criticiſm, a word uſed to expreſs. bombaſt. pe 
ly melt; but thoſe which are more compact, as gold, and FUSTICK, or FUSTOCK; a yellow wood, uſed by the dyerz, 2 
ſilver, are not to be managed, but by a violent heat. The colour it yields is a fine golden yellow; but there ſhoul Jil 
If now the force of coheſion were proportional to the quan- be ſome other ingredients mixed with it, to make it laſting, FR 
tity of matter, or to the weight of bodies, we might from The tree that yields it, grows in all the Caribbee iſlands; par. hs 
ftatics account for all the variety that occurs in Wh = : 5 | 328 in Barbados, and Tobago, where it riſes to a great 9 
owing the ſpecific gravity of a body, we ſhould then ET Os AE | ; 
| 3 3 3 ON melt it : and becauſe the ſame | "Fhe dyers uſe it chiefly for black. See BL Ack. But fone A 
quantity of matter may be ſo variouſly diſpoſed, that in one | of the abteſt and honeſteſt among them, who would dj an 
body there ſhall be a much reater contact, than in another,, none but the beſt and moſt lating colours, are of opinion x 
| though the gravity be equal, or even greater, in the Jat-} it ſhould be abſolutely excluded out of all dying. | as 
ter ; therefore the force of coheſion cannot be eſtimated by Beſide this, there is another kind of fuſtict or fuftel, grows i } 
| gravity: for lead, though more ponderous than all other | in Italy, Provence, Ec. this is uſed to dye a coffee-colou; * 
metals, except gold; yet in the fire is more eaſily melted, F-UT-FA, in muſic. See F, and CLEF, Cn, 
than almoſt any other: ſo that it neceſſarily follows, that in FUTURE, ſomething to come hereafter. 3 Fi 
this metal there muſt be a leſs coheſion, or contact of parts, We ſay, a Future ſtate, a future contingency ; there is none The 
| how much ſoever it may exceed others in the quantity of its | but God to whom future things are preſent. 2 3 
matter. 5 I Forunk, or FuTuRE Tenſe, in grammar, denotes an inflexim ry 
Bodies after fuſion return again into a ſolid maſs, upon re-] f-verbs, whereby they denote, that a thing will be, in fe 77 
moving them from the fire; becauſe their particles hereupon | time yet to come. As, The laſt day will come: I ſhall ſee Pay 
approach nezrer to one another by their attractive force, and w_ 3 2 | 45 
are io compelled to unite. | "eh | The future time admits of two caſes: either we may intend And 
Such as conſiſt of homogeneous and unalterable parts, as wax, | to expreſs a thing that ſhall come to paſs in a ſhort time; or the; 
gums, and the purer metals, recover their antient form: for 2 thing that ſhall happen in any indefinite time. Wil 
when the ſame texture of parts remains in the whole body, | Thus the Greeks have their paulo poft futurum, ler wu 5 
it muſt of courſe reaſſume the ſame appearance, when the | {##AAar, which marks a thing juſt going to be done; . Dior 
ſeparating power ceaſeth to act; but other bodies, Whoſe Deng z beſide the common, indefinite future, cu, is. th 
| with reſpect to denſity and ſurface, are extremely dif-] will do it; amabo, I will love. 5 wat; 
ent from one another, while ſome are carried off by the | In Latin, Italian, French, and even in Engliſh, the film 5 
force of beat, and others are changed as to figure and poſi- of the indicative expreſſes only the defign, or intention 0 _ 
tion, muſt be forced to appear in another form-: for they doing A thing, or ſimply that the thing will be; as, ] 8 = 
cannot recover their original phaſes, unleſs every particle] praiſe, I will be approved: and the future of the ſubjunctie op 
could reinſtate itſelf in that very fituation it had before, | ſhews, that the thing will be done under certain m 8 
which may be hindered infinite ways; as may be experienced | ſtances : when I ſhall have ſeen Verſailles, I will tell yo 5 
eaſily in heterogeneous bodies. 5 Sometimes the future is expreſſed in Engliſh by the pretent The 
The difference therefore, obſerved even in homogeneous bo- if I meet your friend, I will ſend him to you; fo offender Impe 
dies after liquefaction, is no- ways to be accounted for but from incidero, &c. „ milia 
the changeableneſs of ſurface in their parts: for thoſe bodies | FUZE, or Fuzes. See the article FusEE. on th 
whoſe parts conſtantly retain the ſame ſurfaces, never loſe FUZILEERS. See the article FUSILEERS. meda 
| | | js ; | | 85 TACI 
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8. 


Tzbe letter G is of the mute kind, and cannot be any way 
ſounded without the help of a vowel. It is formed by the 
| ng thus, E ſpiritus cum palato ; ſo that the G is a palatal 


The Latins took the liberty to drop the letter G at the begin- 
nings of words, before an n; as in gnatus, gnoſco, gnobilis, 


GAB 


conſonant : though in the alphabets of all the orien- 

tal languages, the Hebrew, Phoenician, Chaldee, 

Syriac, Samaritan, Arabic, and even Greek, G is 
the third letter, | a 


The Hebrews call it Ghime!, or Gimel, 9. d. camel; by rea- 
| fon it reſembles in its form the neck of that animal: and the 


ſame appellation it bears in the Samaritan, Phoenician, and 
Chaldee: in the Syriac it is called Gomel, in Arabic Giim, 
and in Greek Gamma. | 1 


reflexion of the air againſt the palate, made by the tongue, as 
the air paſſes out of the throat: which Martianus Capella ex- 


etter. 


rat, &c. which they ordinarily wrote natus, noſco, no- 


G A B 


G. 


G The ſeventh letter of our alphabet, and the fifth 
9 


their anceſtors, and which aroſe in ſome meaſure from the 
polition of their country, which is expoſed to the inundations 
of the Nile, uſed to wrap up the bodies of perſons of emis 
nence, particularly thoſe of ſaints and martyrs, in a great 
number of linen cloths, with balms and ſpices; and inftead 
of interring them, they preſerved them in their houſes ! 
thinking, that thereby they did them much more honour. 
And thele, St. Auguſline tells us, were what they called gabs 
baras. Sermon cxx. de gs E. 12. : 

Pliny makes mention of the fame thing, lib. vii. c. 16. where 
he relates, that in the time of Claudius, a gabbara was brought 
from Arabia, almoſt ten feet long &. . | 


* Fa. Hardouin imagines, that Pliny here took the word for a 
proper name; and accordingly ſearches in Tacitus, for one 
Abbarus, a king of Arabia: but Hardouin himſelf is not of 
that opinion; taking the word to be rather the Y 2 4ibbor, 
of the Hebrews; or NAA ghabbar, of the Arabians : and 
to ſignify a giant. But the Jeſuit Roſweyd gives us a better 


na account in his learned notes on the life of St. Antony, c. 7. 
ould bilis, &c. They alſo frequently changed it into C; as ga- and in his Oz:maſticon, under the word gabbara; — 1 
nz, melus, into camelus; gragulus, graculus ; quingentum, quin- ſhews, that we meet with both gabbara. gabbares, gabarus, 
par- centum, &c. Sometimes it was put inſtead of N, before a C, and gabbarus; and that they all ſignify a body embalmed ; 
gen and for another C; as Agchiſes, aggora, agguilla, &c. for which he proves from theteſtimonies of Cicero, Taſcul. 2uw/?. 
; Anchiſes, ancora, anguilla, &c. And inſtead of P; as ma- of Pompon. Mela, lib. i. c. 9. of Sextus Empiricus, lib. iii. 
ſome galia, for mapalia, &c. & is alſo uſed inſtead of Q; and &.  Pyrrhon. hypotheſ. c. 24. of Lucian, de Juc'« ; of Corippus, 
| de inftead of E, as in anquina, angina, anguina, &c. Inſtead lib. iii. de funere Fuſtiniani ; of St. Auguſtine, Caſſian, Da- 


inion 


of R, as in aquagium, for aquarium; agger, for arger, &c 
And inſtead of &, as in ſpargo, ſparſi, Hen or, rather, 
8 


maſcenus, &c.—The word, in reality, is Arabic, Syriac, and 
Hebrew, formed of JA gaber, a man. 


r 


wing jt is retrenched from thoſe laſt words, to avoid the caco- (5 | TT fl Sky pr In 
lour, pony of ſþarg/h, or ſparc. G is alſo Om bo GABEL, in building. See the article Gave. 


GABEL, or GABELLE *, in the French cuſtoms; a duty or 
1 ius; Cat - RS. . 9 9 
Cneius, for Gneius; Caius, for Gaius; Gaeta, for Gaieta :|_ impoſition on ſalt. -* res ty 


s none 


flexion 
in ſome 
| ſce an 


7 intend 
me; 0f 


. 
one; 4 
11100 , 


And for /; as in figere, for fivere. See N, P, Cc. 


The northern people frequently change the G into V, or ; 
allia, Vallia, &c. For in this] 


as in Gallus, Wallus; Gallia, 
inſtance it muſt not be ſaid that the French have changed the 
Vinto G; by reaſon they wrote Gallus long before Wallus, 
or Wallia, were known; as appears from all the antient Ro- 
man and Greek writers. „ 85 6 
And yet it is equally true, that the French change the // of 
the northern nations, and / conſonant, into G; as Willielmus, 
William, into Guillaume; Wulphilas, into Gulphilas; Vaſco, 
into GCaſcon, &c. | 6” 
Diomed. I. ii. c. 47 Litera, calls &, a new letter; his reaſon 
is that the Romans had not introduced it before the firſt Punic 


war; as appears ſrom the roſtral column, erected by C. Duilius, 


Etymologiſts are divided as to the origin of the word: Some 
derive it from the Hebrew gab, a preſent ; others from IP, 
to deliver; others from r tabbalab, receipt; others 
from ghauel, or gabe, unjuſt le and others from the cor- 
rupt Latin gabella, or gablum, tribute. 


in the king's revenue. 1 

There are three farms of gabelt: the firſt comprehends the 
greateſt part of the kingdom; the ſecond is that of the Lyon- 
nois, een. and the third that of Dauphine and 
Provence. There are ſeveral provinces exempt from the 
gabel; having purchaſed that privilege of Henry II. 


The gabel is let out to farm; and makes the ſecond article | 


>] This duty is faid to have had its riſe in France, in 1286. under 
e fun, on which we every- where find a C in lieu of C. It was Sp. Philip the Fair. Philip the Long took a double per livre on ſalt, 
nuon 0 Carvilius, who firſt diſtinguiſhed between thoſe two letters; by an edict in 1 331. which he promiſed to remit when he 
Sy 45 and invented the figure of the G: as we are aſſured by Te-] was delivered from his enemies; and which he did according-. 
nn rentius Scaurus. The C ſerved very well for G ; it being the] ly in 1345. King John reſumed it in 1355. and it was grant- 
—_ | third letter of the Latin alphabet, as the g or y was of the] ed the dauphin in 1358. to ranſom king John: Charles V. 
* bs Greek. i | | I made it perpetual; Charles VII. raiſed it to ſix deniers ; Louis 
> pres The G is found inſtead of C on ſeveral medals: Vaillant Num. 


offender 


G has alſo been uſed as a numeral letter, ſignifying 400,accord- 


vor. I Nl out of a cuſtom which they had received from 


Inperat. t. i. p. 39. M. Beger produces a medal of the Fa- 
milia Ogulnia, where GAR is read inſtead of CAR, which is 


on thoſe of M. Patin. But the C is more frequently ſeen on] 


medals, in lieu of G; as Aucusr ALIS CALLAECIA CAR- 
TACINENCES, Ec. for AUGUSTALIsS, &c, Not that the pro- 


nunciation of thoſe words was altered; but only that the G 


was unartfully or negligently cut by the workmen. As is the 
caſe in divers inſcriptions of the eaſtern empire; where Auc, 
AUCC, AUCCC, are frequently found for auG, Cc. 
he form of our G is taken from that of the Latins, who 
borrowed it from the Greeks; the Latin G 1 certainly a 
corruption of the Greek gamma, T, as might eaſily be ſhewn, 
ad our printers all the characters and forms of this letter, 
which we meet withal in the Greek and Latin MSS. thro? 
which the letter paſſed ſrom T to G. e 
As to the gamma of the Greeks, it is manifeſtly the à ghimel 
of the Hebrews or Samaritans. All the difference between the 


gamma and ghimel conſiſts in this, that the one is turned to] 
the r ight, and the other to the left, according to the differ-| 


ent manners of wri : ing and reading, which obtained amon 
thoſe different nations: ſo that Ki the pains Salmaſius has 
taken on Solinus, to prove that the G was derived from the 
Greek kappa, is loſt, a - 


ng to the verſe, 
D G quadringentos demonſtrativa tenebit. 
When a daſh was added atop, G, it ſignified forty thouſand. 
- alſo uſed, in muſic, to ſignify one of the clefs; viz. that of 
15 rde part, called the treble, or alt. See CLEF, and 
f \ E. , : 


Ba a name which the Egyptians gave the dead bo- 


» Which they kept by them, inſtead of burying them. 


y_ 


* 67, CHams, 


XI. to twelve; and Francis I. to twenty-four livres per muid; 
And it has been conſiderably augmented fince that time. Philip 
de Valois firſt eſtabliſhed granzries and officers of the gabelles, 
and prohibited any other perſons from ſelling ſalt : from which 
time the whole commerce of ſalt, for the inland conſumption, 


has lain wholly in the king's hands, who ſells and diſtributes 


every grain thereof by his farmers, and officers created for 
the purpoſe. | 5 a 

The produce of this impoſt is ſo conſiderable, that it is com- 
puted to make one - fourth of the whole revenue of the king- 
dom; and yields the crown as much as all the mines of Peru, 


Chili, Potoſi, and the reſt of America, do the king of Spain. 
GaBEL, or GABLE, is alſo uſed, in ſome of our antient writers 


for any ſort of tax, or impoſition : as gabel af wines, of ſilks, 
Ec. 9 


GABINIA Togg. See the article Too an. 
GABIONS, in fortification, &c. large baſkets, made of ofier- 


twigs, woven of a cylindrical form, fix feet high, and four 
wide; which, being filled with earth, ſerve as a defence or 
ſhelter from the enemy's fire. —See Tab. Fortif. fig. 19. 

They are commonly uſed in batteries, to ſcreen the engineers, 
Sc. In order to which one is placed on either fide each gun, 
only leaving room for the muzzle to appear through. See 
BATTERY. | = 
There are alſo a ſmaller ſort of gabions, uſed on parapets, in 
trenches, &c. to cover the muſqueteers; being placed fo cloſe 
as that a muſquet can but juſt peep through, LB, 
They alſo ſerve as a parapet on lines, lodgments, &c. where 


the ground proves too hard to dig into. 


To render the gabions uſeleſs, they endeavour to ſet them on 


fire, by throwing pitched faggots among them, ky 
GABLE, or GABLE-End of a houſe, is the upright trian- 


gular end; from the cornice, or eaves, to the top of its 


4Dd Land- 


roof. 


given by way of ſecurity. 


 *Mori-Gac is that which is left in the hands of the 


G/A.G 


Land- GabIE. See the article LaxD-gable. 
GABRES, or GavRes, a religious ſect in Perſia; called, allo, 
| Gebres, Gevures, &c. 

The Turks call the Chriſtians Gabres ; g. d. infidels, or peo- 
ple of a falſe religion: or, rather, as Leunclavius obſerves, 
* ot Gentiles: the word Gabre, among the Turks, 
having the ſame ſignification as Pagan, or Infidel, among the 
Chriſtians ; and denoting any thing not Mahometan. a 
In Perſia, the word has a more peculiar ſignification; wherein 
it is applied to a ſect diſperſed through the country, and ſaid 
to be the remains of the antient Perſians, worſhippers of fire: 
though, upon the whole, they rather appear to have been Per- 
ſians converted to Chriſtianity ; who, being afterwards left to 
themſelves, mingled their antient ſuperſtitions with the truths 


and practices of Chriſtianity, and ſo formed themſelves a re- | 


ligion apart. 3 
© 'The Gabres pretend, they derive their reli 
a Frank by nation, and by profeſſion a ſculptor: this man, 
coming to Babylon. where they then dwelt, they lays mar- 
Tied a maid of the country, named Dogdon ; who, after a vi- 
fit which ſhe received from an angel, was filled with a divine 
light; and ſoon afterwards found herſelf with child. The 
aſtrologets, at the ſame time, perceiving that the child would 
de a great prophet, and the founder of a new religion; Neu- 
brout, the prince then reigning, was advertiſed hereof ; who 
gave immediate orders for all the women with child to be put 
£9 death, throughout the empire. i 
The order was executed accordingly; but the mother of the 
future prophet, ſhewing no token of pregnancy, eſcaped ; and 
was, at length, happily delivered of a ſon, called Ebrahim 
wc, | 3 
Aſter his birth, new dangers aroſe; and the king, being in- 
formed thereof, had him brought before him; and, drawing 
his ſabre, would have ſlain him with his own hand; but, they 
ay, his arm grew motionleſs upon the ſpot : upon this, a huge 
Nie was lighted, and the child caſt into the ſame; but be reſted 
therein, as on a bed of roſes, - He was afterwards delivered 
from other kinds of death, by a ſort of flies, which infeſted 
the kingdom; one whereof, entering the king's ear, rendered 
him frantic, and at length killed him. | | 
_ Cha-Glochtes, his ſucceſſor, made the like attempts on the 
Child; but was ſo ſtruck with the miracles which he ſaw him 
work, that he began to adore him, as all the reſt of the peo- 
ple already did. . | 
At length, after a great number of miracles, the prophet diſ- 
appeared. Some held, he was tranſlated into heaven, body 
and ſoul ; others, that he found an iron coffin, near Bagdat, 
where, ſhutting himſelf up, he was carried away by the angels. 
After he was in poſſeſſion of paradiſe, God ſeat them, they ſay, 
through his means, ſeven books, which contained all the mat- 
ters of religion; and afterwards ſeven more, of the explana- 
tion of dreams; and, laſtly, ſeven of medicine. Alexander 
the Great burnt the firſt ſeven, by reaſon nobody underſtood 
the language, and kept the other fourteen for his own uſe. 
After his death, ſome of the priefts and doctors among the 


ion from one Azer, 


Ga bres retrieved as much as their memory would allow them, | 


of the loſt books, and compoſed a large volume, ſtill extant 
among the modern Gabres; though they underſtand nothing, 
either of the words, or the character. f 

Throughout the whole of this romantic ſtory, we may diſcern 
the marks and traces of Chriſtianity, though grievouſly de- 


faced : the annunciation; the magi ; the maſſacre of the in- 


fants; our Saviour's miracles; his perſecutions, aſcenſion, 
GAGE, in our antient cuſtoms, ſignifies a pledge, or pawn, 


word is only properly uſed in ſpeaking of moveables: 
for immoveables, the term hypotheca is uſed. 
If the gage periſh, the perſon who received it is not to anſwer 
for it, but only for extreme negligence, Cc. | 
Ga is alſo uſed for a challenge, to combat. See CAR TEL. 
In which ſenſe, it was a pledge, which the accuſer, or chal- 
lenger, caſt on the ground, and the other took up, as accept- 


ing the challenge: this was uſually a glove, gantlet, chape- 


roon, or the like. 


The Grand cuſtomary mentions gages pleiges de duel. Theſe 

wete gentlemen, of the relations, or friends, of the combat- 
ants. If he who had given the gages pleiges was overcome, he 

was to pay a mulct agreed on. | 

Gad is only now retained as a ſubſtantive: as a verb, the g is, 


changed into. to; and of gage is formed wage. As, to wage 


- Jaw, to wage 
delivered. | | | 
If aperſon who has diſtrained be ſued for not having delivered 
what he had took by diſtreſs, he ſhould wage, or gage, or ga- 
gs deliverance ;, that is, put in ſurety that he will deliver 
t em. : 


deliverance ; g. d. to give ſecurity a thing ſhall be 


proprietor, 

ſo that he reaps the fruits thereof. 4 
In oppoſition to vif-gage, where. the fruits, or revenues, are 
reaped by the creditor, and reckoned on the foot of the debt, 
which diminiſhes in proportion thereto, The ſecond acquits, 
or diſcharges, itſelf; the firſt does nat. f 


Pomey alſo uſes mort. gage for the poſſeſſion of any effec, 
condition of ſurrendering them up at the good pleaſure of 1 
perſon who gave them. See MorRTGaGE. | 
GA, in the ſea - language. When one ſhip is to win 
another, ſhe is ſaid to have the weather-gage of her. 
The ſeamen, alſo, call trying how much water a ſhip draws 
Sau or, rather, gauging of her; and it is done thug: * 
hey drive a nail into a pike, near the end, and then put 
down this pike by the rudder, till the nail catch hold under it; 
for then as many feet as the pike is under water, is the ſhip' 
gage, or depth of water ſhe draws. 
AGE, in joinery, is an inſtrument made to ſtrike a line tn 
arallel to the ſtiait ſide of any board, or piece of ſtuff, - ö 
ts chief uſe is for gaging of tenons true, to fit into mortiſſe 
and for gaging ſtuff of an equal thickneſs. ; 
It is made of an oval piece of wood, fitted upon a ſquare flick 
to ſlide up and down ſtifly thereon, and with a tooth at the 
end of a ſtaff, to ſcore, to ſtrike a line upon the fluff a; any 
diſtance, according to the diſtance of the oval from it, 
Water-GaGe. See the article WATER- gage. 
SINGER del ley. , See WAGE, and 1 of lat. 
AGER, and :. | AUGER, | 
(AGING. ' © EXOmeny. See I Gavciro. 
GAIANITES, GarAx Ir , a ſect of antient hereticks, 
from the Eutychians. | 
This ſect was of an older ſtanding than Gaian, a biſhop of 
Alexandria in the ſixth century; from whom, however, they 
took their name. They adhered to the opinion of Julian Ha. 
licarnaſſeus, the chief of the Incorruptibiles and Phantaſtici; 
and came, at length, to be denominated Gaianites, upon 
Gazar's putting himſelf at their head. They denied that Jeſu 
Chriſt, after the hypoſtatical union, was ſubject to any of the 
infirmities of human nature. „ | 
GAIN®, the profit, or lucre, a perſon reaps from his trade, em- 
ployment, or induſtry. "=, | : 


dward of 


ſprung 


* Some derive the word from the German gewwin ; wheradf the 
Italians have made guadagne ; the French, and Engliſh, gais 


© There are legal and reputable gains, as well as ſordid and in. 
famous ones. What is gained by gaming, is all liable to be 
reſtored again, if the loſer will take the benefit of the lav. 
Gain, in architecture, is the workmens term for the bevelling 
ſnhoulder of a joiſt, or other timber. FEE Fagan 
It is uſed, alſo, for the lapping of the end of the joiſt, & c. up- 
on a trimmer, or girder; and then the thickneſs of the ſhoulder 
is cut into the trimmer, alſo, bevelling upwards, that it may 
juſt receive the gain; and ſo the joift and trimmer lie even 
and level with their ſurface, —This way of working is uſed in 
floors and hearts. 1 ö 
GAINAGE, Gainacium, in our antient writers, ſignifi 
the draught-oxen, Horſes, wain, plough, and furniture, for 
carrying on the work of tillage by the baſer ſort of ſokemen 
and villains, ED 5 ah 
Gainage is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called wainge. 
Bracton, lib. i. cap. 9. ſpeaking of lords and ſervants, fas, 
Ut fi eos deſtruant, quod ſalvum non poſit eis eſe wainagiun 
ſuum. And again, lib. iii. tract. 2. cap. 1. Villanus non ama. 
_ ciabitur, nifi ſalvo wainagio ſus. For antiently, as it appear 
both by Mag. Chart. and other books, the villain, when 
amerced, had his gainage, or wainage, free; to the end fi 
plough might not ſtand ftill : and the law, for the ſame fs. 
ſon, does ſtill allow a like privilege to the huſbandman thats, 
his draught-horſes are not, in many caſes, diſtrainable. 


GainaAGE is alſo uſed for the land itſelf, or the profit raiſed bj 
| cultivating it. | 


GALACTITES, vu, in natural hiftory, a ſtone, thi 
called, by reaſon when broken, or ground with water, it yiels 
a white liquor, like milk, which the Greeks call yaa. 
The ſtone is of an aſh- colour, and pretty ſoft, and ſweet tothe 
| taſte. It is ſaid to be {till found in Tuſcany, Saxony, and obe 
parts. OL, 
Authors recommend it as good in defluxions of the eyes 2 
for ulcers. It is ſuppoſed to make the milk more copious d 
nurſes; and when hung on the necks of children, they ©)" 
promotes dentition. See Supplement, article GALACTITE® 
GALACTOPHAGI®, and GaLacroeor A, in aud 
perſons who lived wholly on milk, without corn, or the uſe0 
any other food. MONT. 
* The words are compounded of yaag, yan]d, milk; #* 
en, to eat; and Torn, of ue, I drink. 
Certain nations in Scythia Aſiatica, as the Getz None 
Sc. are famous, in antient hiſtory, in quality of gaſa999%%" 
milk- eaters. Homer makes their eloge, Iliad, lib. ii. 
Ptolemy, in his geography, places the gala?ophag' wat” 
the Riphæan mountains, on one ſide; and the Hircat® 
on the other. 2 
N are OPHOROUS du#s are ſuch veſſels asſerve to 
vey milk. | 5 
GALACTOPOT AM, See the article GAL Ac orn nen, 
GALACTOSIS, the production of milk ; or the action * 
by the food, or chyle, is converted into milk. 
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ANGAL, GaLanGa, a medicinal root, brought from | 
the Eaſt-Indies3 the produce of a plant of the ſame name. 
There are two kinds of galangals; the ſmall, and the great. 
The ſmall is a rough, knotty root, of a ruddy colour both 
within and without, and of a very pungent, aromatic taſte, 
and ſmell. It is brought from China, and is uſed, with good 
ſucceſs, in all diſorders of the ſtomach, bowels, and womb, 
ariſing from the weakneſs of the nerves. | 

The greater galangal, growing chiefly in Java and Malabar, 
inclines more to the aſh-colour. Its qualities are of the ſame 
kind with thoſe of the other, only leſs efficacious ; but it uſed 
tobe more common. The vinegar-makers uſe both, 


GALANT. See the article Gar T Ax r. a 
GALAXY *, in aſtronomy, that long, white, luminous track, 


which ſeems to encompaſs the heavens like a ſwath, ſcarf, or 
idle ; and which is eaſily perceivable in a clear night, eſpe- 
cially when the moon does not appear. | 
The Greeks call it 22 aZzc, galaxy ; of yaa, yarturdy, 
milk; on account of its colour, and appearance. The La- 

| tins; for the ſame reaſon, call it via lactea; and we, the 
milky way. e 
it paſſes between Sagittary and Gemini, and divides the ſphere 
into two parts. It is unequally broad; and in ſome parts is 
ſingle, in others double. | 
The antient poets, and 


6 


even philoſophers, ſpeak of the ga- 


laxy as the road, or way, by which the heroes went to hea- | 


yen. | | ; 
Ariſtotle makes it a kind of meteor, formed of a croud of va- 

urs, drawn into that part by certain large ſtars diſpoſed in 
the region of the heavens anſwering hereto. 


Others, finding that the galaxy was ſeen all over the globe ; | 


that it always correſponded to the ſame fixed ſtars 3 and that 
it tranſcended the height of the higheſt planets; ſet aſide Ari- 
ſtotle's opinion, and placed the galaxy in the firmament, or 
region of the fixed ſtars; and concluded it to be nothing but 
an aſſemblage of an infinite number of minute ſtars. 

. Since the invention of the teleſcope, this opinion has been abun- 
dantly confirmed. By directing a good teleſcope to any part 
of the milky way, where, before, we only ſaw a conſuſcd 
whiteneſs ; we now deſcry an innumerable multitude of little 
ſtars. Theſe ftars are fo remote, that a naked eye confounds 
them: the like we obſerve in thoſe other ſpots, called nebuls/e 

fart; which, when examined with the teleſcope, are diſtinctiy 
perceived to be cluſters of little ſtars, too faint to affect the eye 
ſingly. See ST AR, N 5 

GALBANETUM, a compoſition, or preparation, of galba- 
num formerly preſcribed ; but now much out of uſe. 

GALBANUM “, in pharmacy, a gum iſſuing from an inciſion 
in the root of a ferulaceous plant; called, in Latin, ferula 
galbamfera, growing in Arabia, Syria, &c. 


chelbenab, fat. | 
There are two kinds of galbanum e the one in grains, or tears; 
the other in a coarſe maſs, The firſt is to be choſen of a golde 
yellow without · fide, but much paler within; of a bitter taſte, 
and ſtrong, difagreeable ſmell : for the ſecond, take that 
which is fulleſt of tears, very dry, clear, and not ſtinking. 
This laſt is eaſily ſophiſticated with broken beans, refin, and 
gum armoniac. TY „ 
Galbanum is of an emollient and reſolutive nature; good in 
all hyſteric caſes, and in aſthma's, and inveterate coughs: it 
provokes the menſes, and brings on delivery; but it is chiefly 
uſed externally, in plaſters for the belly, which it alſo looſens, 
what way ſoever applied. ST | 
GALE, a ſea phraſe for the blowing of the wind. 
When the ſea is not blown ſo hard, but that a ſhip.can car 


The word is derived, according to Martinius, from the og 


her top-ſails a-trip, that is, hoiſted up to the higheſt, they ſay 

Wi. loom gale. | DE Re Es | 

en it blows very ſtrong, they fay it is a Hi gale, or, 
at leaft, a freſb gale z but when it blows ſo — and vio- 
lently, that a ſhip cannot bear any fail, they ſay, it bows a 

rm. 15 ; ho % | | 

When two ſhips are near one another at ſea, and there bein 
but little wind blowing, one feels more of it than the other; 

CHE the ſhip gales away from the other. e 
ALEARII, in antiquity, helmet-bearers; a name the Romans 


8ave to the black guards, or ſervants of the ſoldiers. dee Ve- 
betius 111, 6. and 


N by Spartian. PR | : | 
ALEASSE, a large, low-built, heavy veſſel, uſing both ſails 
100-033 being the biggeſt of all the veſſels that go with the 


It may carry twenty guns; with a ſtern, 
great number of muſqueteers. It has three maſts; the main, 
mizzen, and bowſprit z which are never to be taken down, 
or lowered, as they may be in galleys. It has thirty-two 
_— of rowers, and to each bench five or ſix ſlaves, Will. 
1 29A makes mention of galeaſſis with one hundred benches 


* 


k has three tire of guns in the head, one over the other: they 


maſius on the third chapter of the life of 


1 
Pl 


ry} remedies of both. 


capable of lodging a | 


GALEATE 


te 


SAL 


are of two guns each, bearing balls of thirty-ſix, twenty four, 
and ten pounds. It has but two tire in the ſtern, each con- 
taining three guns carrying; balls of eighteen pounds. 
The Venetians are the only people who now uſe galeaſſes : an- 
tiently the French, likewiſe, made uſe of them. | 
J flowers. See the article FLowzRs. 5 
GALENIC, or GaLtNnicaL, medicine, is that manner of con- 
ſidering and treating diſeaſes, founded on the principles of Ga- 
len, or introduced by Galen. 2 
Claud. Galen was of Pergamus in Aſia, the ſon of Nicon, 2 
famous geometrician, architect; and was a pupil of Satyron 
and Pelops, two able phyſicians. He firſt diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf at Athens, then at Alexandria, and, laſtly, at Rome; 
where he wrote a great deal ; and where he alſo died, in the 
ear of Chriſt 140. 15 55 
e is ſaid to have compoſed two hundred treatiſes, whereof 
there are one hundred and ſeventy ſtill extant. There have 
been twenty-three ſeveral editions of this author, The firſt is 
that of Venice, in folio, in the year 1525. but the beſt is that 
of Paris, in thirteen volumes in folio, Greek and Latin, pub- 
liſhed in 163g. | | 
This author, collecting and digeſting what the phyſicians be» 
fore him had done, and explaining every thing according to 
the ſtricteſt doctrines of the Peripatetics, ſet phyſic on a new 
footing : he introduced the doctrine of the four elements; 
the cardinal qualities, and their degrees; and the four hu- 
mours, or temperaments. | | 
GALENIC is now more frequently uſed, as contradiſtinguiſhed 
from chemical, : | 
In this ſenſe, Galenical medicine, and Galenical pharmacy, 
are thoſe which go upon the eaſier preparations of herbs, roots, 
Sc. by infuſion, decoction, &c. and attain their ends, and 
make their remedies effectual, by the combining and multi- 
plying of ingredients: in oppoſition to the chemical medicine, 
or pharmacy; which torture the materia medica by fire, and 


| draw their more intimate and remote virtues by elaborate pre- 


parations; as calcination, digeſtion, fermentation, &c. 
Medicine was wholly Galenical, till the time of Paracelſus. 
Geber, indeed, and after him Raymund Lully, Arnoldus De 
Villa Nova, and Baſil Valentine, made ſome attempts to ap- 
ply chemiſtry to medicine; eſpecially the laſt of them: but 
no great advance was made. Paracelſus, and after him Van 
Helmont, altered the whole body of medicine; exploded Ga- 
leniſm, and the Peripatetic doctrine, and rendered medicine 
almoſt wholly chemical. | 
The late improvements in philoſophy have reformed and re- 
trieved the Galenical medicine; which, however, has now 
little of Galen's in it. It is become all mechanical, and cor- 
| r: inſtead of qualities and degrees, every thing is now 
reduced to mechanical affections; to the figures, bulks, gra- 
vities, c. of the component particles, and to the great prin- 
ciple of attraction. | hed 
GALENICAL phyſicians, See the article PHy$ICIAN. 
GALENISTS, a denomination given to ſuch phyſicians as pra- 
Ctiſe, preſcribe, or write, on the Galenical principles. | 
The Galeniſis ſtand oppoſed to the chemiſis. The materia 
medica of the firſt is chiefly of the vegetable kind, the virtues 
of which they procure by the more ſimple and eaſy means, 
and ſeldom go beyond decoction; the latter take in minerals, 
ſalts, ſtones, and. even metals, and ſemimetals : theſe, they 
hold, afford more efficacious remedies ; and their virtues are 
procured by long, artful, laboured proceſſes, with the help 
of fire, are had more pure, and in a leſſer compaſs. 
At preſent, the Galeni/{s and chemiſts are pretty well accom- 
modated; and moſt of our phyſicians uſe the preparations and 


GaLEnisTs, or GALENITEs, are alſo a branch of Menno- 
nites, or Anabaptiſts, who take in ſeveral of the opinions of 
the Socinians, or rather Arians, touching the divinity of our 

Saviour. e | 
They are thus called from their leader, Abr. Galenus, a learn- 
ed and eloquent phyſician of Amſterdam, who is accuſed of 


g| being a thorough Socinian. Jovet. t. i. p. 413, Cc. 


ALERICULATE flowers. See FLOwWE RS. DL 
GALILEANS, GaLiL #1, a ſect, among the antient Jews, 
; denominated from Judas of Galilee, their chief; who, efteem- 

ing it unworthy, that the Jews ſhould pay tribute to ſtrangers, 

raiſed up his countrymen againſt the edict of the emperor Au- 
guſtus, which had ordered a cenſus,” or enumeration, to be 
made of all his ſubjeQs. | 

Their pretente was, that God alone ſhould be owned as ma- 
ſter, and called by the name of the Zord : in other reſpeQs. 

they had much the ſame doctrine as the Phariſees ; but as they 

judged it unlawful to pray for infidel princes, they ſeparated 
themſelves from the reſt of the Jews, and performed their ſa- 
crifices apart. | | | | 
As our Saviour, and his apoſtles, were of Galilee, they were 
ſuſpeRKed to be of the ſet of Galileans; and it was on this 
principle, as St. Jerome obſerves, that the Phariſees laid a 
| ſnare for him; aſking, Whether it was lawful to give tribute 
| | to 


| 
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_ .GALLANT, or Gal Ax r, a French term, ſignifying civil, po- 


- veral of the wits have made it their buſineſs to decry it. M. 


 GALLED ſaddle. Fee the article SapDLE-galled, 


GAL 


to Czſr; that, in caſe he denied it, they might have an oc- 
caſion of accuſing him. Vid. Joſeph. Ant. Jud. lib. xvili. 
GALILEO's teleſcope. See the article TELESCOPE. 
GALL, a yellow, bitter juice, or humour, called alſo bile, ſe- 
creted ſrom the blood, in the glands of the liver, and depoſited 
in a peculiar reſervoir, called the gall-bladder. Is 
The bile contained in the gall-bladder, properly called gall, 
is ſomewhat different from the bile depoſited in the 2 bilia- 
rius; being of a brighter yellow, a greater conſiſtence, and 
more bitter, and acrimonious. For the reſt, the manner of 
ſecretion, with the qualities, uſe, Cc. of the two juices, are 
the ſame ; which ſee, under the article BILE. 
The gall of divers animals is found of divers uſes. That of 
| a hog is ſaid to make the hair grow; and deterges and heals 
ulcers of the ears: that of a lamb is recommended for the epi- 
lepſy : that of the pike, for intermitting fevers : that of the 
carp clears and ſtrengthens the ſight : that of a kid, mixed 
with the white of an egg, bread, and oil of bays, and applied 
in form of poultice on the navel, is an approved remedy for 
a quotidian ague: that of a cock, and a bullock, are reputed 
good in diſeaſes of the eyes, and to take away freckles, and 
other disfigurements of the ſkin : that of a roe-buck, or hare, 
deterges and carries off clouds, ſpecks, and cataracts, of the 
eyes: that of the boar, externally applied, is reſolutive, and 
good in ſcrophulous tumours : thoſe of the ſheep, and par- 
tridge, ſerve to deterge and cleanſe ulcers of the eyes. Fa. 
Roger adds, that the M 
remedy, againſt poiſons, but ſeven or eight drops of the gall 
TL. | „ 
GaLL-BLADDER, weſicula, or folliculus fellis, is a membran- 
ous receptacle, in figure ſomewhat like a pear; ſituate at the 
lower margin of the liver, on the concave ſide; being about 
the bigneſs of a pullet's egg.— See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 
I. lit. c. fig. 5. lit. e. (Angeiol.) fig. 1. n. 34. 8 
The gall-bladder adheres to the liver, both by its veſſels, 
which it receives from it; and likewiſe by its membranes, 
whereof the external is common with that of the liver. The 


lower- part, which hangs out of the liver, reſts on the pylorus| _ 
of the ſtomach, which it dyes yellow with the gall tranſudingg 


through its membranes. 

Its membranes are reckoned five: an outer, or common one, 
from the peritonzum ; an inner one, from the capſula of the 
porta, and porus biliarius; and three proper ones: the firſt, 
vaſculous, conſiſt ing of white fibres, interwoven with veſſels; 
the ſecond, muſcular, conſiſting of a double row of fleſhy fi- 
bres, the one longitudinal, the other angular; the third, or 

inner coat, glandulous, conſiſting of a great number of glands, 
like the cruſta villoſa of the ſtomach, which ſeparate a mucus 


that lines the inſide of the gall-bladder, and defends it from 


the acrimony of the bile. 

This bladder is uſually divided into two parts: the ſundus, or 
bottom; and the collum, or neck: at the orifice of which lat- 
ter is placed a ring, or circle, of muſcular fibres, which ſerve 
as a ſphincter to conſtringe the orifice of the gall- bladder, and 
hinder: the too liberal diſcharge of the bile. ö 


There are ſome animals without gall-bladders; as deer, horſes,, 


aſſes, mules, camels; and, among fiſhes, the ſea-calf, and 
dolphin. The gall of theſe animals is incloſed in ducts, which 
terminate in the inteſtines, | 
Wind-GALL. See the article WIN p- gall. 
GALLZAZ. See the article GALLI. 


lite, well-bred ; or a perſon of wit, and addreſs ; who does 
every thing with a good grace: in fine, acivil perſon, ſome- 
what brighter, gayer, and more agreeable, than ordinary. 

It is difficult to define all the qualities annexed to the idea of 


a gallant man. It frequently implies, an air of the world; a 
diſpoſition to pleaſe, and particularly the ladies; and a great 


devotion to the ſex. The French authors are very nice on the 
point: they diſtinguiſh galant hoinme, and homme galant. 
Mercure GALANT is the title of a book, which appeared 
monthly at Paris for ſeveral years, Sp 
It contained abundance of pretty, curious things; though ſe- 


De Vize was the firſt projector, and author, or rather collector 
of it; and after his death it was continued by other perſons 
ſucceſſively. _ | 


GALLEON. See the article GaLLion. 


GALLERY, in architecture, a covered place in a houſe, much 


longer than broad; and which is uſually placed in the wings of 
the buildings, and ſerves to walk in. | 
* Savot, in hif architecture, derives the word Gallery from Gaul, 

as ſuppoſing the antient Gauls to have been the firſt who uſed 

* _ them: Nicod fetches it from the French aller, to go; g. d. 
allerie: others bring it from galere, galley ; by reaſon it bears 

ome reſemblance thereto in reſpect of length. In the cor- 


ahometans of Paleſtine-uſe no other} 


GALLERY, alſo, denotes a little iſle, or walk, fer, 


twenty, thirty, forty, fifty rows of rowers: ſo that, if ti 
were ranged over each other, though we were only to allow 


rupt Latin we meet with galilæa, for the gallery of a mona- 


The galleries of the Louvre are magnificent: a gallery of 
painting: a complete apartment is to conſiſt of a hall, ante- 
ch uber, chamber, cabinet, and gallery, 


only ſeventy-two feet high. = 
Scaliger affirms, that the firſt triremis, or galley 


GAL 


. . : ing A 
common paſlage to ſeveral rooms placed in a line, or ,? © 


The gallery of a church is a kind of continued 8 4 
a baluſtrade, built along the ſides or lower- end of 3 2 with 21 
to make it hold the more people; and, in the Greek ch urch, 1 
to ſep rate the women from the men. IMG Capt 
GALLERY, in fortification, a covered walk, or paſſage ; 
acroſs the ditch of a town beſieged, with timbers faſter om ga 
the ground, and planked over.—See Tab. Fortif. 5 BY ” Patt 
The ſides of the gallery are to be muſquet-proof, and! : T 
fiſt of a double row of planks, lined with plates of "Arps T 
the top is ſometimes covered with earth, or turf, to hing, and 70 
effect of the ſtones, artificial fires, Ec. of the ene. de T 
Galleries are chiefly uſed to ſecure and facilitate the n ne 
approach to the face of the baſtion, over the moat, ons MM 
already ſuppoſed filled up with faggots and bavins, and oY : Fr 
tillery of the oppoſite flank diſmounted. Sometimes N of 
called a traverſe. 5 ond, 
GALLERY of @ mine denotes the branch, or that narrow ſ * 
ſage, under- ground, leading to a mine carrying on under ao ad 
work deſigned to be blown up. Os * ga 
The beſiegers and beſieged do each of them carry gallerig » * 
or branches, under- ground, in ſearch of each other'; mi a lan 
and theſe ſometimes meet and deſtroy each other. IM the 
GALLERY ina ſhip is a kind of balcony, made upon the ſter At 
without-board, into which there is a paſlage out of the n 3 
cabin. — See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. lit. m. fig. 2. n. 98 git inh 
- IT. | 1 * 
| Thele galleries are for ſhew, and the captain's pleaſure, tz. 1 
ther than any other benefit; for, in ſhips of war, all o 0 ya 
galleries of this kind are to be avoided ; in regard of GE by 
cility of an enemy's entrance, and boarding of the ſhip tht = 
way. | | 
GALLEY*®, a low-built veſſel, going both with ors 15 
fails ; chiefly uſed by the ſtates bordering on the Man er. 
nean. 8 IS eg 0 
| | nts  whi 
The galley is called, by the Greek authors under the eaſen a 
empire, 7A, and yaa ; and, by the Latin authors of Th 
the ſame time, galea ; whence_the modern denomination, and 
Some ſay, it was called galea, on account of the figure of lor: 
caſk, or helmet, which it bore on its head, or prow, as Ovid i. e. 
atteſts, De Trifib. The French call it galere; by reaſon, into 
| they ſay, that the top of the maſt is uſually cut in manner of forn 
a hat, which the Italians call galero. Others derive both ga. GALI 
lea and galere from a fiſh, by the Greeks called yaAe|nc, or to th 
E 19125, and by us the feword-ffb, whoſe ſhape this veſſel reſem- The 
bles. Laſtly, others derive galley, galza, galere, gallaſt, be, were 
from the Syriac and Chaldee gaz/, and gallin, a man expoſed not 
on the water, or in a veſſel of wood. e on ti 
Galleys have uſually from twenty-five to thirty benches of took 
oars, on each fide; and four or five galley-ſlaves, to each and 
ben ch. c 3 ä ; | them 
The galley carries a large gun, called the cour/er ; two ba- ag 
ſtard pieces, and two ſmall pieces; with two maſts, and two pus 
latin or ſquare ſails. It is uſually from twenty to twenty-two 71 
fathoms long, three broad, and one deep; and has two maſts; 00 | 
diz. a main-maſt, and a fore-maſt z which may be ſtruck, of th 6 
lowered, at pleaſure. | ai 
All the galleys, both antient and modern, are of a finer and Ky 
ſlenderer make than ſhips. Formerly they made divers kind; wy = 
at preſent the galleys are all alike: all the difference between Oh 
them is as to ſize, and nothing as to figure. They uſually Call 
ts towards the coaſts ;z though ſometimes: they crols the Voſſ 
3 TI 
The king of France keeps up forty galleys for the uſe of the "_ 
Mediterranean, the arſenal thereof being at Marſeilles. The Thef 
general of the galleys bears a double anchor, placed in pal the : 
behind the eſcutcheon of his arms, as a mark of his office. 7 
Galleys, in Latin, are called biremes, triremes, and quad! wiſe 
remes; not on account of their having two, three, or four, For a 
ranges of oars before one another, as many learned men have — 
imaged, and particularly Scaliger and Snellius, though thi boy Ri 
laſt has wrote excellently on the ſubje& of navigation; for at ſe 
this were impracticable: nor yet on account of their hang the ny 
but two, three, or four oars; for then they would want him m 
ſtrength : but by reaſon there were two, three, or fou, goin 
rowers faſtened to each oar, as in the galleys uſed among . ſtored 
|. as is very well ſhewn by the jeſuit Dechales, in his Art of ſai he cafl 
ing. e error was occaſioned by ſome antient gal, le, of Cyt 
preſented on medals, or baſlo-relievo's, - wherein are ſever Their 
ranges of rowers placed over each other; but all the mathe- rowj 
maticians, pilots, and ſhip-builders, look on this as a mere ' Violent 
| fion: inaſmuch as Pliny makes mention of galleys of fifteen, and flu 


four feet for each deck, there would be a diſtance of one _ 
dred and ſixty feet between the loweſt rowers and the highe®: 
and yet we are aſſured, that the higheſt veſſel ever built 6 


ſtories, was built at Corinth ; and is of opinion; that — 
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1 is che principal galley of a ate, commanded 


Patroon-G ALLEY: denotes the ſecond galley, both of France, | 


pliny calls long ſbips, were what we call galeaſſes; the firſt; 
whereof was that of the Argonauts, . Vegetius mentions a 
alley of five decks 3 and Memnon, another with eight, 
and only one man to each - oar, See Supplement, article 
TRIREMIS». | | 


the n of the galleys : in France, the royal 
alley is the fir 0 


ſcan and Malta. 2 
Vu, p — general of the galleys is always on board the 


royal galley 3: and the lieutenant on board the patroon. do be ſung by the Galli, prieſts of Cybele, in honour of that 
The terms peculiar to galleys are very numerous, and make a | | . I13" | 


ew ſyſtem of ſea · language, different from that uſed in ſhips. 
Mon de Baras, an antient officer on board the king of 
France's golleys, engaged himſelf in writing a new dictionary 
of the dialect of the gal sg. 
Condemnation to the GAL L E Vs is a penalty impoſed on criminals 


and delinquents, particularly in France; whereby they are GALLIARD “, of Gai AR DA, in muſic and dancing; 4 
adjudged to ſerve the king, or ſtate, as flaves on board the 


galleys, either for ever, or for a limited tims: 4.7 

Condemnation to the galleys for ever imports confiſcation of 
fands, goods, c. For in France, that which confiſcatcs 

the perſon, confiſcates the goods. | | 


A man condemned to the galleys for perpetuity, CE af 


civil ſenſe. He cannot diſpoſe of any of his effects ; cannot 
inherit; and, if he be married, his marriage is null; nor 
can his widow have any of her dower out of his goods. 
The eccleſiaſtical courts cannot ſentence to the galleys : it is 
out of their juriſdiction. e 
By an ordonnance of Charles IX. in 1564. the judges are in- 
joined not to condemn a criminal to the galleys for leſs than 
ten years: and Hen. III. by another of 1579. injoins the cap- 
tains not to detain their galley ſlaves after their time is ex- 
pired. But neither of theſe laws are now obſerved, _ 
GaLLEY, in printing, a wooden frame, or inſtrument, into 
- which the compoſitor empties the letters out of his compoſing- 
flick, as often as it is filled, TOTS 1 
The galley, when filled, contains the matter of one page; 
and when they have compoſed as many pages as are required 
for a whole ſneet, half ſheet, or the like, they impoſe them, 
i. e. they take the ſeveral pages out of the galleys ; put them 
into a chaſe ; lock them up with the furniture; and fo make 
forms, ready for the preſs. 5 
GALLI, or GALL, in antiquity, a name given in Phrygia 
to the eunuch · prieſts of the goddeſs Cybele. | 


The principal of them w:s called 4rchi-Gallus.. The Gall; 
were alſo called Da&yli, Idæi, Corybantes, &c. Authors are 
not agreed as to the reaſon. of this denomination. St. Jerom, 
on the fourth chapter of Hoſea, ſays, it was, becauſe they, 
took Gauls for the prieſts of this goddeſs, and, by way of: 


r 
* 


| 


GAL 


10, An Anapzſt, or a Spondee; 2, An Iambic; or an Aha⸗ 
| pets or Tribrarch; 36, An Iambus; 46, A Dactyl; 5% A. 
yl; and 66, An Anapeſt. 
Though one might meaſure the Galliambic verſe in another 
manner; and make a different arrangement and combination 
of ſyllables ; which would give different feet.—It is certain 
the antients regarded little more in the Galliambic verſe, be- 
ſide the number of meaſures, or intervals, without troubling 
themſelves about the number of ſyllables, or the kinds of 
feet, whereof it was compoſed. ; 5 | 
GALLIAMBUS “, in poetry, a pleaſaht kind of verſe, uſed 


goddeſs. | 
The word is a compound of Callut, a prieſt of Cybele ; and 
rambus, a foot in the Greek and Latin verſe. | 
8 alſo denotes a piece or compoſition in Galliambic 


ſort of dance, antiently in great requeſt; conſiſting of very 
different motions, and actions, ſometimes proceeding terra d 
terra, or ſmoothly along; ſometimes capering; ſometimes 


along the room; and ſometimes acroſs. 

* The word is French, gailliarde, or rather Italian; and literally 

ſignifies gay, merry, ſprightly. This dance was alſo called 
- "Romaneſque; becauſe brought from Rome, 

Thoinot Arbeau, in his Orcheſography, deſcribes it as eonſiſt- 
ing of five ſteps, and five poſitions of the feet, which the 
dancers performed before each other, and whereof he gives 
us the ſcore, or tablature, which is of ſix minims; and two 
triple /tines,”7 lo th bikers e put; 
GALLICAN church denotes the church of France; or the 

aſſembly or convocation of the prelates of France. 

M. du Puy has an expreſs treatiſe of the liberties of the Galli- 
n ͤ n een 
GALLICAN breviary denotes the breviary uſed by the church of 

Agrigentum; in Sicily; which the modern writers call brev:- 

 arium Gallicanum. TITTY 1 
The reaſon, no doubt, is its having been introduced by St. 

Gerlan, who was made biſhop of Agrigentum, after earl 

Roger had been driven out of Sicily by the Saracens ; and 

by the other French biſhops, which the Norman princes 

c 10, D445 Go MEG of | 
GALLICAN liturgy is the manner of performing divine ſervice, 
antiently obſerved in the Gauls. 

Fa. Mabillon ſnews wherein it differed from the Roman 

liturgy. 1. Liturg. Gall. c. 5, Sc. c ion 3, 
GALLICAN maſs. See the article Mes88; - | 
GALLICISM, à - phraſe; - or: conſtruction, peculiar to 

French language; or which has ſomething - contrary to the 


puniſhment and deriſion for burning of Rome, . caſtrated! 
them, Forcatulus maintains 


ww -- 4 


ſus, de Idolol. I. i. c. 20. reject it, with reaſ 
n gians were no-way intereſted in the burning and ſacking; 
0 Omee. N tus <q 54 = rags 21 

Others derive the name from the river Gallus; by reaſon 
theſe prieſts drank of its waters, which inſpired. them with I 


on; as the 


know not what religious fury and enthuſiaſm, and deprived, | 
them of their ſenſes to ſuch degree, that they mutilated tem- 


ſelyes. 


Others hold, that the firſt prieſt of Cybele having been named | _ 
Gallus, the name became apprepriated to all his ſucceſſors. | 
Voſlius, who propoſes theſe two opinions, ſeems to incline. 
molt to the latter; though Ovid, in the fourth of his fa/ti, 


and Herodian, I. i. favour the former. 


44 þ 


Theſe prieſts threw themſelves into a kind of phrenſy, when | 


they performed the ceremonies of the goddeſs ; apparently, in 


imitation of the young Atys, her favourite; whom they like- |. 


viſe imitated, by mutilating themſelves. | Ld 1 
For authors relate, that Cybele being deſperately in loye with 
that young Phrygian, ſhe gave him the ſuperintendence of 
her ſacrifices, on condition he would keep his virginity; but 
at ſoon after, forgetting his promiſe, he had an affair with 
the nymph Sangaritis : that Cybele, provoked hereat, ſtruck 
bim mad: that in a vehement acceſs of his phrenſy he was 
going to kill himſelf ; and that the goddeſs, relenting, re- 
tore him to his underftanding ; that out of his own remorſe, 
he caſtrated himſelf ; and that after his example all the prieſts 
of Cybele from that time did the like. 
eir phrenſy, at the time of the ſacrifices, | conſiſted in 
rowing round the head with great rapidity, and makin 
Violent contorſions of the whole body: they bad alſo drums 
and flutes, wherewith they played, and danced to them; as 
0 RETES, e 
% GATE. 1 n eo 
ILLIAMBIC, jn the antient poetry. GATIAUrie poem 
0 * 2 compoſition in Galliambic veiſe. Is 


| ains the ſame opinion, I. v. de 
, Gallor. Imp. & Philoſ. But Valla, Eleg. v. * Voſ- 


already obſerved under the articles CoRYBANTES, and Cu+ | 


ordinary rules of grammar of other 7 KS 
Thus, Cet homme eſti ſur ſa 'bouche is a Galliciſm, having no 

regular conſtruction: and the ſame may be ſaid of Faire de 
la. terre le foſſe ; which no grammar could ever find out. 


{GALLIMA THIAS “, a dark, perplexed diſeourſe, where 


words and things are huddled together ſo as to make an in- 


conceivable jargen. 


'* The word is French, formed, as ſome will have it, from p2h- - 
- mathia, which fignifies diverſity of ſciences, ; by reaſon ſuch 
as have their memory burdened with ſeveral kinds of ſciences, 
nate uſually confuſed, and expreſs themſelves ill. M. Huet ra- 
ther takes the word ga/limathias to have had the ſame origin 
wich a/iborum 3 and to have firſt ariſen at the time when all the 
plwGKubadings at the bar were in Latin. There was a. cauſe, it 
\» ſeems, upon the carpet; about a cock, belonging to the plain- 
_-., 4 Matthias. The counſel, in the heat of his-harangue, by 
often repeating the words gallus and Matthias, happened to 
blunder ; and, inſtead of ſaying gallus Matthie, ſaid galli 
. Matthias ; which at length became a general name for all 
cConfuſed, imbroiled language and diſcourſe, | 
GALLIMAWFRY *, a ragou, hache, or hotch-pot, made 
of the remains of ſeveral kinds of meats. | 
'  # Theword is French, gallinafrde, which fignifies the fame. 
Hence the word is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe for a piece, 
ot compoſition, of ſeveral different parts, ill-digefted; and em- 
WS TEDTEG IG 3 
GALLINAGINIS caput: See Carur. | 
GALLING. . See BArK-ga/ling, Sapprx, Se. 
GALTLION, or GaLLEzoN, formerly denoted a large veſſel, 
or ſhip of war, of three or four decks. Geer n 
GALLxoN is now only uſed in ſpeaking of the Spaniſh fleet; 
the gallions 8 à part of the ſhips employed in the com- 
merce of the Weſt 1 | 


— 


ndies, - ER, | 
"The Spaniards ſend every year two fleets ; the one for Mexico, 
which they call the fs ; and the other for Peru, which they 
call the gallions. The firſt, we have- already given an account 


s of, under the article FL A. 


The gallions are eight in number, the principal whereof are 

tze Capitana, the Amirante, il Governo, the Patache, and 

Marguarita, of fifty pieces of braſs cannon; beſide which there 
is a 


ALLIAMBIC verſe, a ſort of Iambic, conſiſting of ſix bete 
Vor. I. Ne 67. CHAMB, | | Fx yon 


4 


atache of advice. Thefe are all ſhips of war, and go on 
| . 4 E e N 
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df crawns;. 


GALLIOT, a ſmall 


Some alſo call the bomb - ketches, galliets. | 5 i. 


* 


the king's account z but | raſſe 
with merchandizes, that, in caſe of an attack, they find it dif- 


ficult to defend themſelves. yg Ht 
Beſide the king's gallions, there are uſually twelve or ſixteen 


merchant-ſhips, called regi/er-ſbips, belonging to private 


perſons, who obtain leave for the ſame, or rather buy it; 
there being no Weſt India Company in Spain. 
GISTER, +» | 
The gallions are 
voyage. Their departure 
_ reaſon of the wind. When they put out together, they ſe- 
parate about the Antilles iſlands 3 the gallions for Carthagena 
and Porto Bello: and the flota for Vera Crux. At their 
they rejoin at the Havanna in the iſle of Cuba. 


The loading of the gallions is always the richeſt: an eſtimate} 


of the yearly returns or cargoes, both of the flota and gallons, 
is as follows: 


. 


Of the gallions bring yi at about two or three millions 
wn and the — 8 Of ſilver, the gallions | 


bring eighteen or twenty thouſand crowns ; and the flota ten 
or twelve. Of precious ſtones, the gallions bring as follow; 
two hundred thouſand crowns worth of pearls ; two or three 
hundred thouſand crowns of emeralds ; and twenty or thirty 
* thouſand crowns worth of bezoards, amethyſts, and other 
ſtones of leſs value: the flota brings none at all. Of wools, 
the gallions bring forty or fifty thouſand crowns : the flota, 
none. Of quinquina, the gallions bring the value of twenty 
thouſand crowns : the flota, none. Of ſkins and leathers, 
the gallions bring ſeventy thouſand crowns worth: the flota, 
as much. Of campeche wood, the gallions bring ſixty thou- 
ſand crowns: worth: the flota, none. Of ſkins and leathers 
from Buenos Ayres, the regiſter-ſhips may bring to about two 
hundred thouſand crowns: of cochineel, about a million of 
crowns : and of indigo, about ſix hundred thouſand crowns. 


See RE- 


loaded at Cadiz, from whence they may put 
out at any time: they are about two years in the whole 
is uſually ſome months before}. 
that of the flota 5 which cannot put out before Auguſt, by 


they are ſo loaden and embarraſſed GALLS, of Gatt-nvrs, in natural hiftory,” Oc. a king gf 
| panes as the oak, willow, &c. in form of balls 


i 
i 
} 


ey; or a ſort. of brigantine, built very 
ſlightly, and deſigned only for chaaee. 
She hath but one maſt, and can both fail and row. She 


| uſually carries two or three pedrero's, and hath ſixteen or} 


twenty oars. 


3 1 1 x 
% : 4 * « 


GALLOGLASSES, a kind of militia, or FX ny Ns 


Camden, in his annals of Ireland, p. 703. relates, that the 


the very pith or heart thereof ;- emitting along with them 3 


all probability, ſome venomous ichor therewith. This &9 


very heart or pith of the gem, which 


and become a covering to the inſect caſe, as before they wee 


It may 


G AM 


morbid tumours, or excreſcences, found on divers trees and 


| e 
ttle apples, ſometimes ſolid, ſometimes Detforated, . 


manner of the production of ga/ls is well deſcribed by Mal. 
pighi, in an expreſs treatiſe De gallis. The proceſs, as * 
ſerved in the cone · gall. or apples on the gems of oak; . 
alſo LNG us by Mr. Derham. N oh 
Theſe cones, ſays that author, are in outward appearance per 
fectly like the gems or buds themſelves,” only vallly big "I 
and, in effect, they are no other than the gems ſwelled ans 
in bulk, which naturally ought to be puſhed out at length 
The cauſe of which obſtruction of vegetation is this: Into the 
very heart of the young, tender bud, which begins to be 
turgid in June, and ſhoots out in a month more, an inſect, a 
the ichneumon fly kind, thruſts one, or more eggs; and, in 


ſoon becomes a maggot; which eats itſelf a little cell in the 


very I | em, which ſhould be the rudimen 
of the branch, leaves, and fruit. 
"The branch thus deſtroyed, or, at leaſt, its vegetation ob- 
ſtructed ; the ſap that was to nouriſh. it, is diverted into the 
remaining parts of the bud, which are only the ſcaly tegu- 
ments ; and which by this means grow large and flouriſhing, 
to the tender branch. 23 1 
The caſe lying within this cone, is, at firſt, but ſmall; but 
by degrees, as the included maggot increaſes; ſo does the 
caſe ; till it comes to the ſize of a large white pea, ſhaped like 
an acorn. 5 . 
added, that even nettles, ground-ivy, Cc. haye x 
kind of balls or caſes produced on their leaves, by the injection 
of the eggs of a fly of the ſame kind. Theſe caſes always 
grow in, or adjoining to, ſome rib of the leaf; and their pro- 
duction Malpighi and Mr. Derham deſcribe thus: 
The parent · inſect, with its ſtiff ſetaceous tail, bores into the 
rib of the leaf, when tender, and makes way for its eggs into 


proper Juice to pervert the regular vegetations. 
rom this wound riſes a ſmall excreſcence, which, when the 
maggot is hatched, increaſes and ſwells on each fide the lea, 
between the two membranes ; extending itſelf into the px 
renchymous parts thereof, till it be grown as big as tw 
ains of wheat. In this caſe lies a ſmall, white, rough 
maggot; which turns to an aurelia, and afterwards to an ich- 


_ Triſh militia conſiſts of cavalry, or horſemen, called gallo-} _ neumon 8 See Supplement, article GaLLs. K 
. glaſſes, or galloglaſſii, who uſe a very ſharp ſort of hatchet: G TTS, or Aleppo GALLs, are a particular kind of vegetable tv Aoki 
Fc 2 2 books 2 1 855 Ki 1 _—_— or COLES, Uo Ry 1 = 
| 3ALLON, an iſh meaſure, for things liquid and dry, Which are much uied in dying, making ink, Oc, 
cContaining — or four nog | EIN ASE: 4 Theſe Falls are roduced on the hardeſt ſpecies of oak, calle Phea 
The gallon always contains eight pints, or four quarts ; but | 975 agen. Thoſe on other oaks are leſs fit for Oo 
thoſe pints and quarts, and conſequently _ the gallon itſelf, are] the purpoſe. y are hard as ſhells; and yet are no othe: * 
different, aceording to the quality of the things meaſured :thef than the caſes of the inſets, whſch are bred in them after G47 l 
wine gallon, for inſtance, contains 231 cubic inches, and the manner above deſcribed; and which, when come to agent 
holds eight pounds, averdupois, of pure water: tie beer, and] matutity); gnaw their- way out; Which is the cauſe of thor WW nt 
ale gallen, contain 282 ſolid inches: and the.gallon fot grains, | little holes obſervable in them. ——Of theſe inſeQs bred ares 
. meals, E. 272 inches, and hold nine pounds thirteen ounces | N them, We have 2 particular account in Phily. Tags yoke 
of pure water. e e „„ | 5 
GALLOON, in commerce, a thick, narrow kind of ferret 1 There are three forts of theſe galls : the firſt, blackiſh; the flow 
ribband, ot᷑ lace, uſed to edge or border cloats. ſecond, bordering on green; the third, whitiſh. The dyn deaf 
The term is. ordinarily - underſtood. of that. made of —_ uſe them all, according to their reſpeRive qualities; the gien A for 
- ſometimes that of a thread, or cven.gald-or filver../ | and black ſerve to dye in black; and the white for lines Ge. © 
GALLOP 4, in the manage, is the fwiſteſt natural pace of a} is the black and green that are uſed in making of ink. _ 
horſe, performed by reaches or leaps z the two 2" 10 being | The Engliſh and teh import Tea); from Aleppo, ten — 
Fe almoft arthe fame time3 And hen theſe are-iti the air. thouſand quintals of galls, The Tuiks have likewiſe a kind ngs 
and juſt ready to touch the ground again, the two hind-feet of. ruddy Fall, of the ſize of a ſmall nut, which they m ays 
o rae a G cochinee and tartar, to dye ſear with. kd —A 
0 a * 4 | n *% : of? | ' ; CO {4 | a AMBEYSON, AMBES0, in e antien 0 
E . Eind of coat, ordoublet, wry wifi {8 
| the Greek K4ATAL ev, or &4ATa#, to ſpur a horſe. 3 2 M03 to E it at ealy, prevent its hurting te —_ 
4 | „ r ; 3 
In galloping, the horſe may lead with which ſore- leg hel It was made of wool, or cotto ilted between two ſtuffß; By at 
pleaſes ; the moſt uſual way is that with the right ; 1 and was likewiſe called ane lboot 
ſoever it be, the hind- leg of the ſame ſide muſt follow it next; Others define the gambexon a kind of ſoft, quilted wailtcoat, bow, 
otherwiſe the legs are ſaid to be diſunited, and the gallop to] worn under the coat of mail, and hanging down over the unleſs 
be falſe. To remedy which diſorder, the rider muſt ſtay the ' thighs,” LEES I ira e es a forf 
bootſe a little on the hand, and help him with the ſpur on the  _ Pe2ora tot coriis, tot gambeſonibus ornant. travel 
contrary fide to that on which be is difunited. | GAME, Bt, a regular diverſion ; or a ſport preſcribed, a din 
In a circle the horſe is confined always to lead with his fore- limited by rules. adn W | 4 
leg, within the turn; otherwiſe he is laid to gal folk. Bu Games may be diſtinguiſhed into thoſe of exerciſe and adi wy 
_ here, too, the hind-leg of the ſame fide muſt follow. © | and thoſe of chance, or hazard. e | Ro 
We fay, a hand-gallop, a r a Jchoot-gallep, | To the firſt, belong tennis, billiards, cbeſi, bowl, ©" uy c 
&c. A ſmooth gallop, cloſe to the ground, the French call | wre/lling, quoits m0 Wi C4 | fe 
| . UN TD SE. Dry og M6 2 FEAet all ling, 6 » /hooteng with bows, Sc. : Ia 
the 5 gallop, gap d I Anghiſe. i en To theſe alſo belong the antient iu and taurnaments: fl 
: GALLO 8, an inſtrument of puniſhment whereon perſons | Under the ſecond come cards, an dice, Ke. | 2 p 
OCs hui capitally of felony, Sc. are executed by hanging. Under cards, again, come ſeveral ſubordinate gomes 3 ® 8 
Lmong our anceſtors it was called furca, a fork; a name by] principal whereof are ombre, picquet, baſſet, whiſt, &c. N. 
. which it is ſtill denominated abroad, particularly in France and] OuzRR, and Pic fr. ws 
. .. Jaly; In chis later country, the Teaſon of the name, ill] O runs, ludi, in the plural, were ſhews, or public repre" BY Peg 
_, Tobliffs ; the galloeos being a real fork driven into the ground; | tions, uſed among the antients, on religious, funcrar), ® New 
l whereof is laid a beam, to which the rope is | other ſolemn occalions, Pg oth befor 
a + uch 


753 . 
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uſe of ſuch lord: nor ſhall any 


| buch among the Greeks, were the Olympic, Pythian, Hbmian, 
be and 1ſelaftic games. | 
Among the Romans, there were three ſorts of games; ſa- 
4 ard, honorary, and ludicrous: and Auſonius obſerves a dif- 
be ference, ſomewhat of the ſame kind, among thoſe of the 
4 Greeks; two of their celebrated games being dedicated to 
2 ods, and two to heroes. | | 
* aired GAMES were thoſe inſtituted immediately in honour of | 
{ome deity'3 of which kind were the ludi Cereales, Florales, |, 
. Martiales, Apollinares, Megalenſes, Romani, Conſuales, or Cir- | 
T3 cmſes, Capitolini, ſeculares, plebeii, compitalitii, Auguſtales, | 
vy latini, and votivi. See each deſcribed in its place, | 
oh o this claſs may alſo be referred thoſe celebrated in memory | 
= of ſome illuſtrious perſon, or action; as the ludi Neroniani, 
XY of and AFtiaci, &c. | 50 „ 
* Authors mention a decree of the Roman ſenate, by which it 
LY was enacted, that the public games ſhould be conſecrated, | 
. ind united with the worſhip of the gods as a part thereof; 
wn and accordingly, feaſts, ſacrifices, and games, appear to have | 
OY made up the greateſt part, or rather the whole, of the ex- | 
*Y ternal worſhip, or ſervice, offered to the deities of the Ro- | 
mans. G N , 13 54 
A Hmorary GAMES, ludi honorarii, were thoſe exhibited by pri- 
ige vate perſons, out of their own purſe; in order to gratify the 
* people, or ingratiate themſelves with them, to make way for 
8 their own preferment. Such were the combats of gladiators, 
: hu ſcenic games, tragedies, comedies, and other theatrical and | 
f the amphitheatrical ſports. 1 8 | 
Alle Iudicruus GAMES were of the ſame kind with the games of | 
| exerciſe and hazard among us.—Such were the Judus Troja- 
ve ms, or Pyrrhius ; the teſſeræ, and tali, or dice; and the Ja- 
Qin trunculi, or cheſs ; the diſcus, or quoit; the pla, ball ; | 
rows trachus, top; nuces, or par impar, od and even, with nuts; 
17 barpaſlum, foot - ball; capita vel navem, croſs and pile, 
Ge. 3 1 | 
ito the Others diſtinguiſh the antient games into three claſſes; viz. 
vs into races, combats, and ſpectacles. The firſt were called equeſtrian, 
n er curule games, ludi equeſires, or curules; being races of 
horſes, and chariots, performed in the circus, in honour of 
ben the the Sun and Neptune. PE I Ges Ie, 
K bal The ſecond were called agonales, or gymnici; being combats 
the of men, or beaſts, in the amphitheatre, dedicated to Mars 
RET A and Minerva. | | 3 
rough The laſt, called ſcenici, poetici, and muſici, were tragedies, 
a comedies, balls, &c. repreſented on the theatres, ſacred to 
| Venus, Bacchus, Apollo, and Minerva. 15 
6 tes Homer gives us a fine deſcription of the games which 
1 had Achilles inſtituted at the funeral of his friend Patroclus, in his 
lad; and others of the different games held among the 
/ wilted Pheaces, Ithacans, and at the court of Alcinous, in his 
20 "fo Odyſee. And Virgil's deſcription of the games celebrated by 
whe _ — the funeral of old Anchiſes, is nothing inferior to 
m after any ot them. e Fe 
N Gan is alſo uſed for all kinds of wild beaſts and birds fit for 
of thol ating, and which are ſought after on that account. 
s bred Came includes wild beaſts of venery and chace; and alſo beaſts 
Tranjud. and fowls of warren. F 
dome authors divide game into large; which include red and 
i; the flow deer: and ſmall, to which belong hares, rabbets, 
he dyers pheaſants, and partridges. Ac : 9 
the green A foreſt is a place ſet apart for preſerving, feeding, breeding, 
r linens. Oc, of all ſorts of game; and conſiſts of divers things; viz. 
. ſoil, covert, laws, courts, judges, officers, game, and 
ppo, ten bounds. A chaſe differs from a foreſt, in this, among other 
ſe a kind that it has no ſuch variety of game. 1 
hey mix oy of catching game, are by hunting, hawking, -fowling, | 
5 | 
e anten There are abundance of laws made for the ſecurity and pre- 
rn under. ſerontion of the game.— The fore laws of king Canutus, 
irting th a acre de forefta of king Henry III. we have elſewhere 
oned. . ; , 3 
vo uf . Ey a ſtatute in 33 Hen. VIII. it is enacted, That no perſon 
t with, or keep in his houſe, any croſs- bow, or ſtone- 
walten bow, hand · gun, or hagbut, under the length of one yard; 
| over te auleſs he have lands of the yearly value of 100 J. on pain of 
| a forfeiture of 10 J. for every offence : nor ſhall any perſon 
travel with a croſs-bow bent, or gun charged; or ſhoot 
ribed, and within a quarter of-a mile of a eity or town, except at a 
dead mark, or in defence of his houſe, under the like 
d adare/' forfeiture, to be divided between the king and the proſe- 
cutor.—None, under the degree of a baron, ſhall ſhoot 
u. cudges with we hand-gun, within a city, or town; or ſhoot at 
: War whatever with hail-ſhot 3 on the ſame forfeiture; 
+ 4 Hat. oy 5 1 g i 
oy 2 perſon ſhooting in the night-time, or diſguiſed, ſhall be | 
aner; th. emed a felon, if he deny; it he conſeſs, be is fineable at 
e. „ event general ſeſſions. 1 Hen VIII. 
EY one ſhall kill or take pheaſants or partridges, with any net, | 
repreſent denne, in the night · time; on. forfeiture. of 205. for every 
jerarys 1. eaſant ; and 105, for every partridge. 33 Blix.” I 
| one ſhall hawk or hunt with ſpaniels in ſtanding corn, or 
| re it be ſhocked, unleſs on his own ground ; on the penalty 
uch | E's | | ; ; 


* ow ned 


& 
|| -* 
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of 40 u. half to the king. and ths other half to the ptoptictst 


of the ground. 


He that is convicted of killing or takitig a pheaſant, partridgez | 


duck, heron, hare, or other game; or of taking and deſtroy- _ 


ing the eggs of ſwans, pheaſants, or partridges ; ſhall pay 
17 * every ſuch fowl; hare; Or. to the uſe of the poor: 
I 7ac. 1. | | | 
Every perſon convicted to have kept a greyhound dog; of 
net, to kill or take deer, hare, pheaſant, or partridge, un- 
leſs he have inheritance of 10 /. per annum; a leaſe for life of 
311; per annum; or be worth 200 J. in goods; or be the ſon 
of a knight, or heir apparent of an eſquire; ſhall. pay 40 6. 
for the uſe aforeſaid.— Nor ſhall any ſell, or buy to ſell again, 
7 "g hare, pheaſant, or partridge, on. pain of 40 5: 
„„ ä bY Sos b 
The lord of a manor, or one having inheritance of 401. per 
annum, freehold of 10 J. or goods worth 400 J. or their ſer- 
vants licenſed by them, may take pheaſants or partridges 
within their own lands or precinQts, in the day-time, between 
Michaelmas and Chriſtmas. 7 Fac. I. 
No layman, who hath not lands of 40 s. per annum; nor 
clerk, who hath not 10 J. revenue; ſhall keep any greyhound, 
hound, ferret, net, or engine, to deſtroy deer, hares, conies, 
or Je. 3 game; on pain of a year's impriſonment. 
13 Jac. | | 
1 hey that kill or take away any red or fallow deer, without 
canſent of the owner, ſhall forfeit 20 J. to be taken by diſtreſs ; 
one half ta the owner; and the other to the informer ; or; for 
want of ſuch diſtreſs, ſhall ſuffer a year's impriſonment. 
13 Car. II. ; . | | 
Lords of manors, or other royalties, not under the degree of 
eſquire, may commiſſion one or more game-keepers, who 
may ſeize uns, dogs, bows, &c. of perſons not having 
eſtates of 100 J. per annum freehold; or 1 50 J. per annum 
leaſehold, or are not ſons and heirs of eſquires; and de- 
ſtroy, or convert ſuch guns, Sc. to the uſe of the lord: 


22 Car. II. 


If any enter a coney-warren; though not incloſed; and chaſe or 
kill conies, he ſhall forfeit treble damages, and be impriſoned 


three months : and they that kill conies in the night-time upon 


the borders of warrens, or grounds uſed for keeping conies, 
ſhall be amerced at the diſcretion of the juſtice of pezee, in 
any ſum not exceeding 105, Id. iat. 

He who unlawfully hunts, takes in toils, kills; or takes away, 
any deer, in any foreſt, ' chaſe, park, purlieu, or other in- 
cloſed ground; or ſhall be aiding: and aſſiſting therein; ſball 
forfeit 30 J. for every deer killed, taken, or even wounded ; 
and 20 J. though none ſhall be wounded or taken; to be le- 
vied by diſtreſs, 3 Will. and Mar.— And if the keeper of a 
foreſt, &c. be an offender herein, or be aiding thereto, he 


| ſhall forfeit 50. 5 Georg. I. to be levied as above. 


In caſe any hare, partridge, pheaſant, fiſh, fowl, or other 
game, ſhall be found in any offender's houſe, he ſhall forfe't a 
um not leſs than 55. nor more than 20, to be levied by di- 
ſtreſs ; or, in want thereof, he ſhall be committed to the houſe 
of correction for a ſpace of time not greater than a month; 
nor leſs than ten days. And if any perſon, not qualified by - 
law, ſhall keep or uſe any bows, greyhounds, ſetting- dogs, 
ferrets, tumblers, ſnares, &c, he ſhall be ſubject to the ſame 
penalties. | 8 ; PER | 
If any higler, chapman, carrier, innkeeper, or victualler, 
ſhall have in his keeping any hare, pheaſant, partridge, heath _ 
game, or growſe, not put in his hands by a perſon qualified by 
law, he ſhall forfeit 51. fot every ſuch hare, &c. half to 
the. informer, and halt to the poor, to be levied by diſtreſs ; 
or, for want thereof, he ſhall be ſent to the houſe of correction 
for three months. 5 Anne. ers | 
Perſons not qualified, keeping greyhounds, lurchers, ſetting- 
dogs, or engines to deſtroy game; and game-#eepers, who, 
under colour of office, kill and ſell game, without their ma- 
ſters knowlege; are liable to the like penalty. Id. fat. 
No lord of a manor to appoint. more than one game - tceper, 
and his name to be entered with the clerk of the peace, who 
is to give a certificate thereof; otherwiſe he is liable to the 
— againſt higlers. 5 Anne. - 30 | 
any hare, pheaſant, '&c, be found in the poſſeſſion of a 
perſon not qualified; unleſs hebe intitled to it by fome perſon 
that is qualified; the ſame ſhall be adjudged an expoſing 


it to ſale. Perſons deſtroying a hare in tune night, ſhall incur 


the forfeiture of 5/. 5 Ann. . 
No lord of a manor ſhall appoint a game-keeper, with power 
to kill or deſtroy game, unleſs he be truly a ſervant of ſuch 
lord; or be immediately employed to kill game for the ſole 
ford author ze a perſon not 
qualified to keep or uſe gun, greyhounds, c. and ſuch per- 
Las as ſhall be found — in either of theſe points, ſhall, 
for every offence, forfeit. 5. 3 Gael... 0 
Laſtly, if; any. perſon enter a park, paddock, or other in- 


cloſed ground, where deer are uſually kept, and wilfully wound 


or kill any red: or fallow deer; be ſhall be tranſported to the 
plantatians ſor ſeuan j ears. 5 Georg, bh 7. 


ery 
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GAME TRIA. See the article GEMAT RIA. N 285 
GAMING, the art, or act, of performing or practiſing a game; 


03 


dreſs, of one of the parties; upon which he comes to have | 


therefore, with reſpect to the event or iſſue thereof, is only 
a change of the quantity of each | apy ſhare, ' or chance; 


- ſeveral cafes and circumſtances that occur in gaming; parti- 


© - as it may either be of ſervice to the practical gameſter, or 


one, in letting him into the way of thinking and deter- 
mining in ſuch caſes; we ſhall here give the reader an abſ- 


Laws of chance 
of caſes wherein it may not happen; both ſides, the contin- 


and if all the caſes wherein the event may and may not hap- 
pen, be equally eaſy, the probability of the happening, to 
that of not happening, will be as p tog. 


the caſes p happen, A ſhall win; but if 9 happen, B ſhall 
win; and the flake be a: the chance, or expectan 


e 6oog iP pony AT 
will be; and that of B-— ; conſequently if A or B 
| | 7 e 5 pa z 1 

they ſhould have for rar and 
. _—— -Teſpedively.. WERE 


| tf there be two independent events; and p the number of 
. Caſes wherein the firſt may happen) and g the number of thoſe. 
\ wherein it may not happen, and r the number of caſes where- | 


wherein it may not happen; multiply pg by r+5; the 
Product, viz. pr rpg will be the number of caſes: 


may be varied. 


Hence, if A-lay with B, that both events ſhall happen, the 
ratio of the chances will be as pr to grp ,. Or 


te chances will be as ps to pr Arr.. And if there were | 
three, or more events; the ratio of the chances would be found 
by multiplication alone k $07 |: 
If all the events have a given number of caſes wherein they 
may happen, and alſo a given number of caſes wherein they 
may not; and a be the number of caſes wherein any one may | 
happen, and ô the number of caſes wherein it may not; and 
u be the number of all the events; raiſe a+b to the power 


I now A and B 


there is but one caſe wherein an ce may turn up; and five | -- 
where it may 


-- there are eight throws of the die; let 8; and you will 


„ 


GAMELIA “, Hana, a nuptial feaſt, or rather ſacrifice, held | 
in the antient Greek families on the day before a marriage. 
It was thus called from yeu>, marriage ; 'whence alſo yajun- 


GAMELION, or GameL1um, a poem, or compoſition in 
© verſe, on the ſubjeR of a marriage; more uſually called an 


All public gaming is ſeverely prohibited; and what money is 
thus loſt, is recoverable again by | . 8775 
In China, gaming is equally prohibited the common people, | 
and the mandarins ; and yet this does not hinder their playing, | 
and frequently loſing all they have; their lands, houſes, chil- 

dren, and even wife, which are all, ſometimes, laid on a ſingle | 
card. F. le Comte. 1 AS 

The buſineſs of chance, or hazard, is of mathematical con- 


or is ſuppoſed to be, an equality of chance, upon which the 
meſters ſet out: this equality is to be broken in upon in| 


* 


* 


ſell ei gs 


which mathematics alone can meaſure. 


GAM 


A, an epithet, or ſurname, given to Jupiter and Juno, con- 
ſidered as preſiding over marriages. | 18 


* . 


thalomium. 


a game of hazard. 


law. 


ſideration; inaſmuch as it admits of more, and leſs. It is, 


courſe of the game by the greater good fortune, or ad- 


a better chance; ſo that his ſhare in the depoſit, or ſtakes, 


is now proportionably more, or better, than at firſt : this | 
more and leſs is continually varying, and runs through all the |. 
ratio's between equality, and infinite difference ; or from an | 
inſinitely little difference till it arrives at an infinitely great 


one, upon which the game is ended. The whole game, 


or of ares bear to 


propoption their two each other; 
Hence ſeveral authors have computed the variety of chance in 
cularly M. de Moivre, in a treatiſe De menſura ſortis : which, 
the better, in teaching them on what ſide the advantage lies ; 
and whether they lay on the ſquare; or to the ſpeculative 


EPS 21 1 e 
applied to Gaming.—Suppoſe p the number 
of caſes wherein an event may happen, and g the number 


gent and non- contingent, have their degree of probability: 


If two gameſters, A and B, engage on this footing, that if 
cy of A 


ga. ad 45s 
in the ſecond event may happen, and s the number of thoſe 


wherein the contingency or non-contingency of the events 


if he 
lay that the firſt ſhall happen, but not the ſecond; the ratio of 


of n. a ; ; 


nd, is bu. 


wiſe B ſhall win : 10hat is the ram of their chances ?—Since 
not; let a==1, and b==5./ And again, . ſince 
have a+6|—b--1—1," to A I. That is, 


te chance of A will be to that of Bas 663991 to 1015625 ; | - 
Dr nearly as 2 to 3. | 


BZ agree that if ons or more. of the events ha -| 
pen, A ſhall win; if none, B: the ratio of the chances weil . 
50 dee 424 to ; ſor the only term where @ is not | 
- Tf A and B play with a gls dle, on this condition, that if A 

' throw two or more aces at 41 bv-throws, he ſhall win; 6h 


GM 


A and B̃ ure engaged ut ſingle quaits, and after playing ſan : 
A wants 4 of being gps" B, 63 but 1 is 5% projin 
gamęſter, that his chance againſt A upon a ſingle throw, N 
be as 3 to a2 what is the ratio of their cbances *=Since 4 
wants 4, and B, 6, the game will be ended in 9 throws a1 
the moſt; therefore raiſe a+b to the ninth power, and it 
will be a +9 a* b4-25 a? bb+84 a* b*+ 12h 45 + 126 
* b* +84 a* $536 aab" +94 b*+ : and take all the 
terms wherein a has 4 or more dimenſions, for A; and al 
thoſe wherein it has 6 ot more, for B: and the ratio of the 
chances will be as a? f 46 + 36 4 bb4+84 46126 
a* b*þ126 a*b5, to 84 4 b*+36 4 4 U, at*Þ+1 (1 
a, 3; and b, 23 and you will have the ratio of the chance, 
in numbers 1759077 to 19448. Et 
A and B are to play with ſingle quoits; and A is the beft gane. 
fler ; ſo that be can give B, 2 in 3: : what is the ratio 5 
their chances, then, in à ſingle throw?-—Suppoſe the chanc;; 
as 2 to 1; and raiſe z+1 to its cube: it will be 25-þ 322.4 
2z-+1. Now fince A could give B 2 out of 3; A might 
undertake to win three throws running; and conſequent 
the chances in this caſe will be as 2 to 32z+3z+1. Con. 
ſequently, 2*=3zz+3z4-1, Or, 22"=2z*+3zz+321, 
And therefore a 2==z+1 ; and conſequently z=\/ qr 
The chances therefore are v/ 2—1 and 1 reſpectively. 
Do find at how many trials it is probable any event will happen 
fo that A and B may lay a wager upon even terms. —Let the 
number of caſes, wherein the thing may happen at the ff 
trial, be a; thoſe wherein it may not, b; and & the number 
of trials, wherein it is an even chance, whether the thing 
happen or not. By what is above ſhewn aA *—b+=þ:; 
49 8 1 ; ; C230 "Log. 2. 
Or, a+4|*=2 bs, Therefore, Tag. a*+b— Log. b Again, 
reſume the equation a+ 6| *=2 b, and let 4: b 19 
| I|x 


and the equation will change into this, 14-—| = 2. Raiſe 
I | — | 
1 ＋ to the power of x, by Sir I-Newton's theorem, and 


| x x x—I X X—I K—2 | 
it will be 1 þ— T- — + X, Cc. 2. 
Nt „C. 
In this equation, therefore, if q=1, then DI: if q bo in- 
finite, x will alſo be infinite. Suppoſing æ to be infinite, 
3 N 33x pr W 
the equation above will be iS —p——+—;, 
2 3 | q 277 64* | 
Again, let — = 2, and we ſhall have 1 T2 TAT 5 


Sc. 2. But 1+z+izzÞ+4z*, Cc. is a number whoſe 
. hyperbolical logarithm is x; conſequently z==/og. 2. But the 
hyperbolical logarithm of 2 is .7 very nearly; and therefore 
Hence where q is 1, 


Ge 2 


there x=19; and where 7 is in- 
finite, =. j q nearly. Thus are the limits of the ratio 
of & to 9 fixed; for that ratio begins with equality, and 
when raiſed to infinity, ends at length in the ratio of 7 to 
10 nearly. i994 100 . . | 
To find in how many throws A may undertake to throw two 
aces with two dice. — Since A has but one caſe wherein he 
may throw two aces with two dice; and 35 Wer 
may not; =35: therefore multiply 35 by 7; the produ 
24. 5. ſhews that the number of throws required is between 
24. and 25. | 1 : | _ 
To find the number of caſes, wherein any given number + og 
may be thrown with a given number of dice Let 7 1 
the given number of points; u the number of dice ; 1 
the number of ſides or fac.s of each die: let 51 ! 5 
\ f==rs — e 8 &c. | The number of es require 


will TED | 
rg N 5 —2 
bt —— 
6 of q 7—1 7—2 ane :te55 

oh — Ad > —ö0 Sc. Xx —. mT 


„ 
0 * 
* 
Ce. 
- . 


| J/%%%Cͥͤĩ 1 10 $513 1h 1 
FP 
. 
{$021 10 19405, ee ene 
11 22 „% n = 2 
Mein eee ie Py in Roc Bit} 7; 
Which feries is to be continued, till ſome of 9 
either become equal to nothing, or negative „ f 


— 


do many factors of the ſeveral products — 


* 


there are units in —1. 


1 


et eee i Ta at 
GN. tee, are.to be t 
* aasee 2X; 3G 4 WEE | 


7. 


. 


note the error, if it be worth regarding: thus will x be a 


Here we may add a table of limits, that will carry the intent 
of this problem much farther. W £64 | 
If the wager be upon happening once, the number of trials 
will be between 1 and o. 6937 

If upon twice, between 39 and 1.678 g 
If upon thrice, betwen 5 9 and 2.675 7 

If upon four times, between 7 q and 3.6719 

If upon five times, between 9 q and 4.673 7 

If upon ſix times, between 11 9 and 5.668 


en this footing, that every time 11 points are thrown, A ſhall give 


" Three game ers, A, B, and C, zaue each 12 balls, 4 of them 


Y 


GAM 


the number of coſe required, wherein 16 points may be 


with four dice 


fe 


TAX AN „ 

— 4XIX3X* =—336 

ee 
Now, 455—330+6=125; ſo that 125 is the number required. 


find at how many caſts A may undertake to throw 15 points 
with fix dice & —Since A has 1666 caſes, wherein we may turn 
up 15 points, and 44990 | 
and the quotient 27 will be =g. Therefore, multiply 27 by 
1; the product 18,9 ſhews the number of throws required 
to be 


19. | | 

the number of trials wherein it is probable any event may 
twice; ſo that A, and B, may lay a wager thereon with 

an equal chance ? — Suppoſe the number of caſes wherein 


the event may happen the firſt trial, to be a; and thoſe | 


wherein it may not, b; and call the number of trials re- 
quired, x: it appears from what is above ſhewn, that a+ * 


| | I 
= 2 b*+2 ax bx—1, Or, making 4: b:: 1, 1+— 
2x | | q 
=2+——-. 1*, Let g=1, and then x=3. 2*, Let ꝗ be infi- 
SE | | 
nite, and & will alſo be infinite: ſuppoſe x infinite, and 


Er, and then ITZ i1z* +323, Ce. =2+2 z3| 


4 therefore z = log. 2 + log. 1 ＋ 2. if then log. 2 be 


called y; the equation will be transformed into the follow- | 


2 


- 
. 


ing fluxional one =y. And inveſtigating the value 


| I4z 
of z by the powers of y, we ſhall find z= 1.678, neatly; | 


and therefore x will always be between the limits 39 and 
1.6789; but x will ſoon converge to 1.678 9; and there- 
fore, if q have not a very ſmall ratio to 1, we may take x= 
1.678 gq. Or if there be any ſuſpicion of & being too ſmall, 
0 Te IIe 4 
{ubſtitute its value in the equation 1 + —| Z2+—, and 


litle increaſed : ſubſtitute the thus increaſed value for x in the 
forefaid equation, and note the new error: thus, from the two 


errors, may the value of x be corrected with ſufficient accuracy. | 


To find at how many throws A may undertake to throw three aces, | 
twice, with three dice Since A has but one caſe wherein he 


may throw three aces; and 215 wherein he may not; q=215, 
Therefore multiply 215 by 1.678. The product 360.7 willſhew 
the number of throws required to be between 360 and 361. 

Aand B depoſit each 12 pieces of money, and play with three dice, 


B one piece; and every time 14 points are thrown, B ſhall give A 


againſt him ; divide 44990 by 1666; | 


* : 


9 


a piece; and that he ſhall win the whole, that firſt gets all the 
money in his hands : we demand the ratio of the chance of A to that 


of B,—Let p be the number of pieces each ſeverally takes; 


arne will be as 
242 3 
1, een 


reat care muſt be taken to avoid the confounding of | : 
p taken out of 12 they will 
binations to be 
- baving 24 pieces, or counters, throws three dice; and every] eee e 
ume 27 points turn up, gives one counter to A; and every time | 


fferent problems together, from ſome appearance of affinity 
between them, The following one ſeems very like the former. 


14 turn up, gives one to B; and A and B engage on this foot- 
mg, that he who firſt 
Tequre the ratio of t 
rom the preceding one, in that the game muſt neceſſarily end 
in 23 throws; whereas, in the former, it 


eternity, by reaſon of the reciprocations of loſs and gain, 


which deſtroy one another.— Raiſe | a+b to the 234 power, | 


and the 12 former terms will be to the 12 latter, as the ex- 
hectancy of A to that of B. Lal 


Wite, and 8 black ;. and, being  hoodwinked, play on this con- 
dition, that the i who chooſes a white- ball ſhall win the flake; 


might hold out to | 


"nd that A ſhall have the firſt choice, then B, then C; and ſo 
el. I. Ne 67, CHans. FF 5 2 


1 «4 
* 


_ Yolnd again: what, then, is the ratio of 


2+ 


un Us \ . 
ſum likewiſe of all the third terms, commencing from 


80 12 counters, ſball win the flake ; we] be found to be 


ir expectancies.— This problem differs 


the chances of A, B, 
C?—Let n be the number of balls, a the number of white 
ones, b of black ones, and n the ſtake. Here, | 
I*, A has the caſes a, wherein he may chooſe a white ball; 
and the caſes b for a black one: conſequently, his expectancy, 
| a a 
from the firſt choice, is——, or —. Wherefore, ſubtract- 
Le 1+: od ee | 
ing — from 1; the value of the remaining expectancies will 
5 | 
a b 
be I — 
W 8 
2%, B, has the caſes à for a white, and the caſes b—1 for a 
black one; but the firſt election is in A; and it is uncertain, 
whether or no he may have won the ſtake; and therefore the 


1— 4 


— 
— 


ſtake, in reſpect of B, is not 1, but only —; ſo that his ex- 
n | 
' | | | a Mn 0 
pectancy from the ſecond choice is TX—=——— 


a+b—1I n NXn—1 

PR ab | 
Subtract —— 
 MXn—I 


3 . 
from — and the value of the remaining ex- 
7 | 


nb -- b—ab 


bXb—1 


pectancies will be 


53 


n» X — 1 


TE: x C, has the caſes a for a white; and the caſes þ—2 for a 
3 black one; and therefore his expectancy from the third choice 


. —XOXb—1_ - 
is co | 
: nen Ixn—2. ; 

4", After the like manner, A has the caſes a for a white, 

and b—3 for a black; ſo that, at the fourth choice, the ex- 
| axÞbxb—1xb—2 

pectancy will be 

; mnXxn—IXn1—2Xt—3J 


* Andſoof the reſt. 

| 0 
Write down, therefore, the ſeries — 4+ Poo — 
b—2 — 3 n 1—1 12 
RA — 5, where P, Q, R, 8, &c. denote 

„ | | 
the preceding terms, with their characters; and take as many 
terms of this ſeries, as there are units in þ+1 (for there can- 
not be more choices than there are units in b+1); and the 
ſum of all the third terms, ſkipping the two. intermediate, 

| A | 


beginning from —, will be the whole expectancy of A; the 


1—1 


P, will be the whole expectancy of B ; and the ſum of the 
| | 2—1 


thirds, commencing from——Q, the whole expeQancy of C. 


$—-2; - | 
Laſtly, making a=4, b6=8, nu=12; and the general ſeries 
will change into the following one 141 + ++ Þ + 53 2 + 
CENTEEFOSE ET SICAD oh, 

r into this other (by multiplying all the terms by ſome com- 
mon number judged moſt expedient for the throwing out of 
fractions; viz. in the preſent caſe by 495), 

w54120+844-56+35+20+1044+ Km 1 
And therefore A will have 1654+ 56+10=231 : B will have 


, and a and & the number of caſes wherein A and B may re- 120+ 35 ＋4 2159; and C will have 84+20+1=105. So 


ſpectively gain each a piece; the ratio of their chances will be | 
8 @ to bp: In this caſe, p=12, a=27, b=15; or if when 27: 
15::9: 5,'you make a=9, b=5 ; and therefore the 51 of | 
| 12 12 1 O t | 1 2 
9 to 5 „or as 244140025 to ' of them ſhall be white: what is the ratio of their expettancies ? 
2, Seek how many caſes there are for ſeven counters to be 


that their ſeveral expectancies will be as 231, 159, 105; or 
as 77, 53, 35. fot e ; 

A 110 B 5 ing 12 counters, four of them white, and eight black'; 
A wagers with B, that taking out ſeven counters, blindfold, three 


be found from the doctrine of com- 
0% th eg ad ew co 
5 C N | 
29, get aſide three white ones, and find all the cafes wherein 
4 of the 8 black ones may be combined'therewith ; they will 
M0000 11 90 xs -: walks e 
deere. OE 19 
And fince there are 4 cafes in, in which 3 white may be taken 
out of four; multiply 70 by 4: thus the caſes, wherein three 
whites may come out with. faur blacks, are found to be 280. 
3e, By the common laws of gaming, he is reputed conqueror, 
dyho produces an effect oftener than he undertook to do, unleſs 


the contrary be expreſsly agreed on; and therefore, if A take 
out 4 whites with 3 blacks, he wins. Set aſide 4 whites, and 
then find all the caſes wherein 3 of the 8 blacks may be com- 
bined with 4 whites: theſe caſes will appear to be 56, 


Ax 3 


244; 4-Þ 4*, A, 


„ 10. a hs — — 


— 
* — — « 
, rr 
- + 
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leaves 456, the number of caſes wherein he may loſe. 
ratio of the chance of A, therefore, to that of B, is as 330 
to 456; or as 14 & 19. 


content | ourſelves to give the anſwer, or reſult, without the 


occaſionally to judge of the probability of events of the like 


any two gan 


are as the numbers 5, 5, 43 and therefore their ex cies 


above. If there be four gameſters, A, B, C, D 


B and C, the 


poſited, as 7 to 6, the 
vantage is on the fide of C. 35, After A has overcome B 


once, the probabilities are as , f, #3 or as 4, 2, I 3 viz. 


B 3: what it the ratio of their chances 


Tuo gameſters, A, and B, of equal dexterity, are engaged Fl wy, | 
en the condition, that as often as A exceeds B, be ball 7 | 
one piece of money; and that B ſhall do the lite, as oft as A er- 


| Thall be ended in 6 turns, the anſwer will be found to 


GAM 


3?, A, therefore, has n$04+-56r=336 cules, wherein he may | 
Tin 


which, ſubtracted from the ö 


To avoid much prolixity in this article, we muſt deſiſt from 
further inveſtigations; which, in the following problems, grow 
very long, and more perplexed. In the reſt, therefore, we ſhall 


roceſs of arriving at it; which may be of uſe, as it furniſhes 
fo many data, from whence, as ſtandards, we may be enabled 


kinds ; though without letting the mind into the preciſe man- 
ner and thereof. RS 

AandB play with two dice on this condition, that A ſhall win, if 
he throw fix; and B, | py ven: A to have the firſt throw, 
in lieu of which B to have two throws; and both to continue with 


two throws each turn, till ene of them wins: What is the ratio of | 


the chance of A to that of B? — Anſ. As 1035 5 to 12276. 
If any number of gameſters, A, B, C, D, E, &c. equal in point of 
lerterity, depoſit each one piece of money; and engage, on theſe 


conditions, that two of them, A and B, beginning the game, which- | 


ever of them ſhall be overcome, ſhall give place to the third C, who 
is to play with the congueror; and the congueror here to be taken 
up by the fourth man D; and thus on, till ſome one, having con- 
quered them all round, draws the flake : what is the ratio of their 
expeftancies ?—This problem, M. Bernouilli ſolves analyti- 
cally, Here, calling the number of gameſters'n--1, he finds 
that the probabilities of any two immediately following each 
other in the courſe of playing, are in the ratio 14-2” to'2”; 
and therefore the expectancies of the ſeveral gameſters A, B, 


C, D, E, &c. are in a geometrical progreſſion 12: 2* :; | 


4: c: c: 4 


2 #26 000: - : wo 
Hence it is eaſy to determine the ſtate of the probabilities of | 
| game, or in the courſe | 
thereof. If, e. gr. there be three gameſters, A, B, C, then | 
1=2 and 1=2":2"::5:4::4:c; that is, their ſeveral | 


„ either before the 


probabilities of winning, before A have overcome B, or B, C, 


are x4, 34, xt: for all of them taken together muſt make 1, 
or abſolute certainty. After A has overcome B, the proba- 
bilities from A, B, and C, will be 3, J, 2, as in the anſwer 
„their pro- 


babilities from the beginning will be as 81, 81, 72, 64. 


After A has beat B, the ſeveral probabilities of B, D, C, A, 
will be as 25, 32, 36, 56, r ively. After A has beat 


18, 28, 87. 


—1*, If the forfeiture be to the ſum each perſon de- 


+29, If the forfeiture be in a leſs ratio to the depoſit, A and 
are on a better footing than C; if in a greater ratio, the ad- 


that of A the greateſt, and of B the leaſtt. 

M. Bernouilli gives an analytical ſolution of the ſame pro- 

blem, only made more general; as not being conſined to three 
eſters, but extending to any number, at pleaſure. 


number of balls ; after ſome time, e 
As e is 

worth 7 of the ſtake, and B's only ; ſo that their chances 

maTYy | . 


ceeds him; and that they all not leave off till one has won all 


the other t money : each now having four pieces, tws by-fanders, | 


R, and 8, lay a wager on the number of turns in which the 
game ſhall be finiſhed; viz. R, that it ſhall be over in ten turns : 


what is the value of the erpectancy of 8 P—rb{2, or #4 of the | 


; or it is to that of R as 560 to 464. 
If each player had 5 pieces, and the 


of B, the expectancy of 8 would be 3399. 


If each gameſter have four pieces, and the ratio of the de- 
terities be required to make it an even wager, — goo 
to 


ſhall end in 4 turns, it will be found that the one muſt 
the other as 5.274 to 1. lay. | 


If cach gibs have 4 pieces, and the mii of ther der- 


probabilities of C, B, D, A, will be as 16, | 


Three gamefters, A, B, and C, whoſe dexterities are equal, depoſit | 
each one piece, and engage upon theſe terms: that two' of them | 
Hall begin to play, and that the vanquiſhed party ſhall give place | 
to the third, who is to take up the conqueror ; and the ſame con- 
dition to go round: each perſon, when vanquiſhed, forfeiting a 

certain ſum to the main ftake; which ſhall be all ſwept by the | 
perſon who firſt beats the other two ſucceſſively, How much, | 
' now, is the chance of A, and B, better or worſe than that of C? 


ters are upon an equal ory * 


c 
* 


| wager Were, that the| 
Lame ſhall end in ten turns, and the dexterity of A were | 
le that 


GAN. 


Two gameſiers, A, and B, I dexterit havin gor, 

to leave off playing till ten Fora over ; . 1 "I 
a wager with anather, 8, that by that time, or before, A Ri 
hve beat B by three games: what is the value of the ex9,; 
of R?—+$5+ of the ſame wager; or it is to that of * 


37 to 6 2. EY, . 
GAMMUT, Gamur, or Gam-t, in muſic, a ſcale, wh 
on we may learn to ſound the muſical notes, ut, re, mi * 
fol, la, in their ſeveral orders, and diſpoſitions. fa 
The invention of this ſcale is owing to Guido Aretin, a monk 
of Arezzo, in Tuſcany ; though it is not ſo properly an in 
vention, as an improvement on the diagramma, or ſcale, p 
the antients. 1 8 | 
The gammut is alſo called the harmonica hand; by rex, 
Guido firſt made uſe of the figure of the hand to arrange 5 
notes on. | | | 
Finding the Greek diagramma of too ſmall extent, Guido ad. 
ed five more chords, or notes, to it; one below the proſlam. 
banemenos, or graveſt note, of the antients; and four abo 
8 72 or 3 | N 
e he called po-preſſambanomenos; and denoted ; 
the letter G, or rather the Greek I, gamma: which wk 95 
ing at the head of the ſcale, occaſioned the whole ſcale to he 
ed by the barbarous name gamm, or gammut. 
Some ſay, Guido's intention in calling his firſt note T, gam 
was to ſhew that the Greeks were the inventors of mujc. 
others, that he meant hereby to record himſelf, this being the 
firſt letter of his own name. | 
Guido's ſcale is divided into three ſeries, or columns; the ful 
called molle, or flat; the ſecond natural; and the third durum, 
or ſharp; as repreſented in the ſcheme Tab. Miſc. fi. i; 
But, ſince his time, ſome alterations have been made therein, 
The uſe of this ſcale is, to make the paſſages, and tranſpoſ- 
tions, from B molle, to B durum, by means of the tones rd 
ſemitones. The ſer.es of B natural, ſtanding betwint the 
other two, communicates with both ; ſo that, to name the 
chords of the ſcale by theſe ſyllables, if we would have th 
ſemitones in their natural places; viz. b c, and e f ; then ve 
apply ut to g; and after ia we go into the ſeries of b naturd, 
at fa; and after Ja of this we return to the former at m, 
and ſo on: or we may begin at ut in c, and paſs into the fy 
ſeries at mi, and then back to the other at fa; by whid 
means the one tranſition is a ſemitone; viz. la, fa; and the 
other a tone la, mi. To follow the order of 5 4 we may 
begin with ut im c, or f; and make tranſitions after the ſame 
manner. | 9 4 5 
Hence came the barbarous names of gammut, are, bmi, &. 
But what a perplexed work is this, with ſo many differen 
2 applied to every chord; and all to mark the places af 
e ſemitones; which the ſimple letters a, b, c, &c. do a 
well, and with more eaſe? | 
Several alterations have ſince been made in the gammut. M 
le Maire, qa has added a ſeventh note; viz. i; and 
the Engliſh uſually throw out both at, and þ, and make the 
other five ſerve for all; as will be ſhewn under the artide 
SOLFA-ING. | | 
' GAMMUT, or GAamm, is alſo the firſt or graveſt note in the 
modern ſcale of muſic ; the reaſon whereof is ſhewn under the 
GANG, in the ſea-language, ſignifies a crew. 
company) into her; they are commonly the cockfwan's 
Lan, who have the charge of her. | 
 GANG-WAY, is applied to all the ſeveral entrances, ways, 
paſſages, from one part of the ſhip to the other. 
'Whatſoever is put in any of theſe paſſages, is ſaid to be laid 
« put, in the gang-way. See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. n. 2 
Fas Gonc. See the article WAaTER-gang.. © 
GANGLIO “, GancLion, in medicine, a ſmall, hard, knot) 
tumour, formed on the nervous and tendinous parts, witho 
any diſcolouring of the ſkin, or any ſenſe of pain. 


The word is Greek, yay ſaoy, which ſignifies the ſame. Tit 
tumor, when on the nerves, tendons, articulations, of / 

of the membranous-parts, retains its name garg/o; ee 
_ © © Where elſe it is called node. 1 FRED 


The cauſe hop eaces great diſtention of the po 
of the part; or the too compreſſion ; or a laceratil 
thereof: any of theſe on the nutritious juice to be ther 
and retained; and even to exude, condenſe, al 
| harden, into a tumour. The fame effect is ſometimes all 
| 2 =: by a bruiſe, hard labour, or the like. Mot authe 
1d the cauſe of the gangiis to be a viſcid pituita. 
The ganglio is ſometimes removed, and refolved, by mere ai 
friction, continued; and ſometimes by friction with 4 
Iva; ſome Sarl apply a plate of 1 —— 
mercury; others | Aammoniac, or the emplaſter 
FF theſe do 


terities be required to make it an even lay, ee ee 
as 


2.576 to 1. 


vigo, with mercury. not ſucceed, tecourſe b 0 
| 5 e ee 


To man a boat is called, to put a gang of men (which is 2 


Sers 


1 
tification, where there is no ſenſe or warmth left. 


Greek verb ypc, ypauwe, manduco, abſumo, I eat, con- 
ſume. | . 
he gangrene is a diſeaſe in the fleſh of the part, which it 
2 conſumes, and turns black ; ſpreading, and ſeiſing 
«(elf of the adjoining parts? and it is rarely cure dwithout am- 


utation- ; . . » 
|: ariſes from a' ſtoppage, or interception, of the circulatory 


the part with the nutritious and ſpirituous juices, neceſlary to 
reſerve its warmth and life. | 5 

15 interception of circulation, which is the proximate cauſe 

of the gangrene, is itſelf occaſioned divers ways; as by large 

tumours, eryſipelas's, great inflammations, violent cold, tight 

bandages, or compreffions, ſudden fluxions of ſome ma- 

mm lignant humour, bites of venomous beaſts, fractures, wounds, 

OY, and ulcers ill managed, &c, 8 : 

g the It is diſtinguiſhed by the colour of the fleſh; which firſt turns 
pale, then duſky, or ſublivid; and by its growing looſe, and 

e fir abby, from vehemently tenſe, which it was before. In the 

urin, progreſs of the diſeaſe the part diſtils a fetid, diſcoloured 

water; and emits a cadaverous ſmell. 

rein Upon the firſt ſeizure the ſkin turns pale ; afterwards it be- 


comes livid ; veſications ariſe, and the colour, at length, 
es and | to. black; the fleſh becomes fetid, ſanious, and 
xt the moiſt ; then withers, and ſoon becomes inſenſible ; the heat 
ne the and pulſation of the part being likewiſe diminithed. Shaw. 
ve the I, in a large wound, the tumour of the lips do not ſuppurate, 
1en ve nor any flux of matter, or inflammation, ariſe; if the lips 


atural, 
at ni, 
he faſt 
which 
and the 
ve may 


ne fam 


do not ſwell, or, after ſwelling, grow lank and flaccid again 
fangrene. - | 
is followed by a redneſs, which gradually changes to black. 


When a tight bandage is the cauſe, a 3 of the part is 
— to the inſenſibility thereof: when the ſe 


mi, &. ins in the great toe, and appears in form of a blackiſh ſpot; 
different which turns to a dry cruſt, ſucceeded by a ſtupor of the part, 
laces of When the bite of any venomous creature is the cauſe, 
. do 1 a continual fever attends, Ic. and pain is felt in the part; 


I or beginning ſtate, while yet the part retains ſome f | 
2 7 3 * "9s 2 = de” belt By which | by his eagle, or rather by himſelf, under the figure of an eagle, 
dis diſeaſe is diſtinguiſhed from a ſphacetus, or thorough mor- as he was hunting on mount Ida; and made him his cup- 


motion of the blood; which, by this means, fails to furniſh | 


on a ſudden; it is reckoned a ſure ſign of an approaching | GARCON *, or Garsoox, a French term, literall 


When a gangrene proceeds from extreme cold, the part af- 
ſected is firſt benumbed, or ſeized with a pricking pain; this 


urvy, it often 


GAR 


GRENE, 'Gancrzna, in medicine, is 3 The expreſſion takes its "rife from a young beautiful Trojaſ 


ſhepherd, thus called; whom Jupiter raviſhed, or carried off, 


bearer, in the place of Hebe; who, having made a falſe ſtep, 


2 | a ne and ſpilt her liquor, was turned out of that office.  * 
* The pro ork . arg noe * ſome e cha Some ſay, that the Jupiter who raviſhed Ganymede was Tan- 
= graſs all d, without ö f 
— pate. 11 of dy us 5 a 8 it 8 * wherewith he was carried off. See Voſfius, de 1delel. J. i. 


talus, king of Phrygia; the eagle expreſſed the ſwiftneſs 


c. 14. Ec. and Barthius, on the Thebaid, 1. i. ver. 548. 
GAOL *, a priſon, or place of legal confinement. 


|, * The word is formed of the French geole ; and that of the bar- . 
barous Latin geola, gaola, gayola, a cage; whence the Picards 
| _, Kill call a bird-cage gayol/e.—The gaoler, geolier, was called 
gaularius, and cajularius. Scaliger derives the word gaoler 
from janicularius. And ſome Latin authors call him com- 
mentarienfis, by reaſon he keeps a regiſter, or liſt, of all 
| thoſe under his cuſtody. | 


Gaor-Delivery. See the article JusT1ce. 3 
GARBE, in heraldry, a repreſentation of a ſheaf of corn, 
or other grain ; ſometimes borne in coat-armour, to ſignify 
ſummer, or the month of Auguſt ; as the bunch of grapes 
does autumn. 7 | | 
He bears azure a garbe or; the arms of the Groſvenors of 
* in Cheſhire. | 35 = 
ARBLER of ſprces, an officer of great antiquity in the ci 
of London; who 15 impowered to enter * * — 
houſe, &c. to view and ſearch drugs, &c. and to garble, and 
cleanſe them. | + ITED 
* 15 the duſt, ſoil, or filth, ſevered from good ſpice, 
rugs, Cc. | | 
GARBLING * of fpice, drugs, &c. is the cleanſing it from 
the droſs, and duſt, mixed therewith; and ſevering the good 
from the bad. 
| * The word comes from the Italian garbellare, to ſhake. 


GARBLING of 8 is the ſorting, or culling out, the 
ood from the bad. LD + 
*, or G4 | m, literally ſignifying 
a boy, or male child, any time before his marriage. 
- ® Pontanus remarks, that the word was antiently written argon. 
Etymologiſts cannot agree as to its origin. —To ſay nothing 
of all the. reſt, Martinius alone propofes ſeven derivations ; 
Without pitching upon any; viz. the Latin garrire, to prattle; 
the Chaldee Od, ſtudent, learner; the French garger, to 
guard; the German warten, to tarry, or wait; the Greek 
xu, young man; the Arabic JVM, young man; and 
the Hebrew ), the young of any brute. 


* 


which uſually brings on a ſyncope, or delirium ; and puſtules GARCON is alſo applied to divers inferior officers, among us 


called grooms, garciones. — Thus all the ſervants in the French 


By the microſcope! a anęrene has been diſcovered to contain king's chamber, wardrobe, Sc. who do the leſſer offices 
4. infinite number of little worms, ingendered in the morbid thereof under the proper officers, are called gargons. de la 


GARD. See the article GUarD. | 


progreſs of the gangrene, phyſicians preſcribe, in- | Raviſhment de Gakp. See the article RaviSumenT. 
temally, ſudorifics, and alexipharmics z externally, Jncodions GARDE — Corps de GARDE. See the article Corrs. 


ut, M. iſe about the bite. 

, fi; and 

nake the | | | | | 

je articl fcſh; and which continually producing new broods, ſwarm, chambre, de la garderobe, &c. 
and over- run the adjacent parts. n 

te in te To ſtop the 

under the 


mercurius dulcis, and ſpirit of wine camphorated. 
vhich i; 2H a ſevere 


ways, ent * 9 alſo comes into uſe in this caſe. 
to be lad, 
2. 1. 2 


üirects as the beſt cure. 


n any of the limbs, or extreme parts, 
ons, or 41 . operation of amputation. 


to cover the arm, or hand, of a cavalier, 
HAW i ohw | 


Land, or gant, glove. 


ad gauntlets, were 


the hand, and all the fingers, one after 


els a catamite, or bardacio. See SODOMY. 


ſtage-of the diſtemper they ſcarify deep, to the. very 
ockſwan Wl quick; and afterwards apply hot liquors, cataplaſms, &c. * | | . | 
dome recommend horſe-dung, boiled in wine, or urine. The | and titchen-gardens ; the firſt are for pale, and ornament ;- 


double the quantity of ſpirit of nitre, or aqua fortis, a linen | form, | ANG Aipect. Or © D 
doth being: . Ne, and applied to the angrenous part. | For the form; a ſquare, or rather oblong, is moſt eligible ; 
This alone, he aſſures us, was ſufficient. - If the gangrene be leading from the middle of the houſe, WIth 


gauntlet was of iron, and the fingers plated. —The caſk, | 


Date was frequently thrown, le the glove, by way | 
f N 3144 FIG i #1 ; * $$ 


ge. e 
AWTLET, in chirurgery, is a kind of bandage for the hand, | 
bring a fwathe, four or five yards long, wherewith they wrap |. poſed to the winds, which are highly prejudicial to trees; 


of quick-lime, either ſimple, or with the addition of ſulphur, | GARDANT), in heraldry. See the article GuaapanT. 


GARDEN, an incloſure, or plot of ground, curiouſly cultivated; 
and furniſhed with variety of plants, flowers, fruits, Sc. 
Gardens are diſtinguiſhed into flower-gardens, fruit-gardens, 


and, therefore, are placed in the moſt conſpicuous parts: the 


oſte preſcribes the following, as the moſt efficacious re- | tw latter are for ſervice ; and, therefore, made in by-places. 
medy known for gangrenes; vi. quickſilver, diffolved in In a garden the principal things to be conſidered are, the 


form, ſoil, ſituation, and aſpect, or expoſure. 


a gravel-walk in 


occaſioned by an intenſe froſt, ſnow-water, or a linen cloth | the midſt; narrow graſß-borders on each fide; and, on either 
pt in cold water, and applied to the part affected, Boerhaave fide of theſe, rows of variety of winter-greens. If the ground 


de irregular, it may be made uniform, ſo as to form a pro- 


If the gangrene proceed to an utter ſphacelatio and be ſeated ſpect nothing inferior to the moſt regular; ſtrait lines will 
i | | e muſt be had | reduce an 


e to order. A triangle, has its beauties, as 
well as a ſquare; and the moſt irregular ſpots may be brought, 


TLET e, or GaunTLErT, a large, frong glove, made | by borders, and walks, to tlioſe two figures. 
armed at all 


Indeed, an irregularity is eafily hid in a large garden, by long 
| walks, and tall hedges, interrupting a diſtant view : and the 


* The word. is derived of the French gaxtelet ; and that from | little corners, and triangular ſpaces, may be agreeably filled 


up with borders of flowers, dwarf-trees, flowering-ſhrubs, or 
ever-greens. Nox is it prudent to be ſolicitous to throw the 
whole garden into a ſingle view); as irregularities, and un- 


always borne in the antient marches in | evenneſſes, afford many uncommon and pretty devices, &c. 
Mmony.— Catuntlets were not introduced till about che] For the ſecond point, of the ſoil; a deep, rich, black mould, 


is beft for plants; fandy land is warm, and forward, ard 
good for flowers ;'chalky land is cold, and backward: but both 

ate eafily corrected by compoſts, oi materials of oppoſite kinds. 

For the ſituation; if the garden be too high, it will be ex- 


—— et 


if too low, the dampneſs will be injurious, beſide the breediy 


MEDE, ra, unnd, a term lately come in uſe to my of vermin; a flat, therefore, or the ſide of a hill, are the 


happieſt fituations ; eſpecially the latter, as it is uſually well 
x N | watered 
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GAR 


Some alfo uſe the ſame phraſe for the. giving her a ating, or 


v watered, and ſheltered from the extremities of weathet ; be. 
ſide that the water, deſcending from on high, will ſupply it 


letting her fly at large. 


with fountains, caſcades, and other ornaments of a garden. | GARDERO Sec the article WARDROBE, 
For the aſþee?, or expoſure, we have already conſidered what GARDEVISURE, in heraldry. See Visos. | 
relates thereto, under the article ExrosuR n. GARDE NN. See the article GUARDIAN. 


Ot all things, the ground, or ſoil, of the garden, is the moſt GARDIAN. See the article GUARDIAN. 


important: unleſs this be rich, and fertile, all the other ad- | GARDS. See the article GuaRDs. 
vantages will be vain. To judge of the quality of the ſoil, | GARGARISM *, GarGLE, in medicine, a liquid form o 


ſome dire& us.to look whether there be any heath, thiſtles, | 
or other ſuch weeds, growing ſpontaneouſly therein, this being 
a certain ſign of a poor ng the growth of the trees, too, 
thereabqut, is to be conſidered; if they grow crooked, ill- 
ſhaped, and grubby of a faded green, and full of moſs, the 
place is to be immediately rejected: if the contrary be found, 
you muſt proceed to examine the pa of the ſoil, by dig- 
ging holes into the ground. The foil ſhould be three feet 
eep, but leſs than two is not ſufficient. . 


The chief furniture of pleaſure-gardens are, parterres, viſta's, GARL AND *, an ornament for the head; m 


glades, groves, compartiments, quincunces, verdant halls, 
arbour-work, mazes, labyrinths, fountains, cabinets, caſ- 
—_ canals, terraces, &©c. See each under its proper ar- 
ticle. no 26> 4 4 | s Ne 
In the planting a fruit, or kitchen- garden, if the foil be a 
hungry gravel, or ſand, Mr. Switzer directs the holes where 
the trees are to be planted, to be dug two feet deep, and 
three or four over, and filled with rotten horſes or cows 


dung, mixed with rich mould; if it be marl, or ſtiff clay, 2 


compoſt of rubbiſh, lime, pieces of brick, aſhes, ſand, &c. | 


vill be beſt to mix with the dung and mould; though he is of 
opinion, that untried earth, dung from a waſte, or com- 
mon, where cattle have been fed, would prove the beſt ſoil of 
; A young trees. | | LEE: 
The trees being now taken out of the nurſery, the biegen 
roots are to be ſhortened to about ſix inches; all the ſmall 


| fibres taken off; and the head to be pruned, ſo as not to 


leave above two branches; and thoſe not above fix inches 


ong. . | 3 
The wall-trees to be placed as far from the wall as may be; 
t hat there may be the more room for the roots to ſpread : 
then, filling up the hole with mould, there remains nothing 
but to ſecure the roots from the winter's froſt, by, covering 


the 5 with ſtraw, fern, dung, Cc. And in ſummer from 


the ſun, by ſand and pebble ſtones. 

aà trench by the wall-ſide, two feet broad, and as many deep; 
chis trench they fill with old dung, mixed with earth, 

_. lightly laid, near as high as the borders are intended to be, 
and then trodden down to half the height, in the places where 
the trees are intended to be. It is prudent to plant the trees 
ſhallow, and to raiſe the earth about them; eſpecially in a 
wet, Clayey ſoil. 9 * | 


It is an obſervation of ſome importance, that wall-trees, and] 


fruits, thrive beſt when the walks that run parallel to them are 


gravel; more of the rays of the ſun being thereby reflected to 


them, than if they were graſs. Add, that no ſort of tall trees 


intermediate ſpaces, ſo that their ſhade might reach: to the 
ſouth-eaft, or ſouth-weſt walls. "The places near the walls 
are moſt advantageouſly filled with dwarfs. ; | 
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7 
-» 9 


arden. 


e 


ene, 


among which number he ranks Adam, Gregory NJ. 
* zen, St. Auguſtine, Pliny, and Cicero: nor ſhould h 


e have 


forgot the elder Cato, Democritus, and Plato, and. his | 


academy. 


| — y : 8 2 ets att Po wry ee | 
The ſieur le Noſtre firſt carried gardening to any ay — 6 


petfection; M. la Quintinie has gone yet farther ; nor have 


our own countrymen, of late, been wanting to its improve- 


Bradley, Laurence, Fairchild, | 


», 


ment; as London, Wiſe, 
, Went on 0 
M. Fatio has lat 


ly applied matheniatical reaſoning to garden- 


ing; and ſhewn how to make the beſt uſe of the ſun's rays in 


he principal operations in gardening are, planting, tranf- 
planting, engrafting, inoculating, pruning, ſowing, 95 All 
which ſee under their proper articles. e en 


* 


Older particulars, relating to the art of gardening, ſee under | 


PINCHING, V ARIEGATING, NURSERY, SEED,  GREEN- 


HoUsF, HoT-BgD, &c. See alſo FRUJT-TREE,. DWARF, | 


Oc. See alſo SALLET, &c, 


' Gargariſms are compoſed of honey, ſalt, f. yrups, ſpirits 


of a crown, or chaplet. 


For trees planted in borders the common practice is, to make 


azian- 


remedy, for diſorders of the mouth, gums, throat, G. 


The word is Greek Taryaprope, formed of Tagyagit uy 
colluere, to waſh Or the Hebrew garghera, the throat, 


» Vine. 


gar, waters, and decoctions; and produce their effect þ 
cleanſing, lubricating, &c. the parts, | J 
We fay, an aſtringent gargariſm, detergent gargariſm, te. 
frigerant gargariſm, emollient gargariſm, apoplectic gary * 
riſm, | 8 5 


ade in manner 


* The word is farmed of the French guirlande, and that of the 
barbarous Latin garlanda, or Italian ghirlanda. Menage trace, 

Is origin from gyrus, thro' ee to gyrulare, gyrlandan 
ghirlandum ; and at length ghirlanda, and guirlange; ſo that 
guirlande, and garland, are deſcended, in the fixth or ſeventh 
degree, from gyrus. Hicks rejects this derivation, ang 
brings the word from gardel banda; which, in the northern 
languages, ſignify, a noſegay artfully wrought with the bad 


Garlands are a fort of chaplets, made of flowers, feathers, or 


even of precious ſtones, but eſpecially of flowers; to which the 


word, in our language, is more immediately appropriated, 
Janus paſſes in antiquity for the inventor of garlands. Athen. 
Dipnoſ. 1. xv. 

GARLANDS alſo denote ornaments of flowers, fruits, and leaves, 
intermixed; antiently much uſed at the gates of temple:, 
where feaſts, or ſolemn rejoicings, were held; or at any other 
places where marks of public joy and gaiety were deſired; as 
at triumphal arches, turnaments, &c. Garlands, or ſeſtoons, 
were alſo put on the heads of victims, in the antient heathen 
ſacrifices. St. Paulinus, in his poem on St. Felix, does not 
forget the garlands, and crowns of flowers, placed at the door 
of the church, and on the tomb of that ſaint. | 
The Italians” have a ſort of artificers called feflaroli; whoſe 
office is, to make garlands, or feſtoons, and other decora- 
tions for feaſts. 1 85 2 e 
GARLAND, in a ſhip,” denotes a collar of ropes, wound about 
the head of the main-maſt, to keep the ſhrouds from-galling, 
GARNET. See the article GRAN Ar. © | 
GARNISH, in ſome antient writings. and ſtatutes. —To garnþ 
the heir, ſignifies to warn the heir. | 
GARNISHEE, in law, the party in whoſe hands money is 
attached within the liberties of the city of London; ſo called 
in the ſheriffs court, becauſeche has had garnſbment, or 
warning, not to pay the — but to appear and anſwer 
to the —— ſuit. See ATTACHMENT. 


ſemblage, or ſortment, nece for the uſing or adorning 


any thing. „ttrancht⸗ 
The word is French, formed of the verb garnir, to furniſh, or 
fit oπ7: b 5 ͤ a | 


The garniſhing of a diſh conſiſts of certain things which ac- 
company it, either as a part and ingredient thereof; in 
| which ſenſe pickles, muſhrooms, oyſters, &c. are garniſbing: 
or as a circumſtance, or ornament ;. as when leaves, flowers, 
roots, '&c. are laid about a ſervice to amuſe the eye. 
The fame word is uſed for the finer herbs, fruits, &c. laid 
about à fallet : garniſpings are of lemon, piſtacho's, pomgn- 
nate, yolks of hard eggs, artichoke-bottoms, capers, truffles, 
ſweatbread, &c. | ph BS; : 


Dr 


GARNISHMENT, in law, denotes a warning given any 
one to appear, for the better furniſhing the cauſe, and court 
Thus, if one be ſued for the detinuè of certain charters; and 
ſays, they were delivered to him, not only: by the plant, 
but by J. S. alfo; and therefore prays, t at J.-S. may be 
warned to plead with the plaintiff, whether the conditions 9 
performed, or no.—In this petition he is ſaid to pry garnſþ- 
ment; which may be interpreted, a warning to J. S. to Pre. 
vide himſelf of a defence; or elſe a furniſhing the court with 
all parties to the action, whereby it may thoroughly determine 
the cauſe. | dei e 
GARRISON A, a body of forces, diſpoſed in 2 fortreſs, b 
defend it againſt the enem ; or to keep che inhabitants in 
ſubjection; or even to be ſubſiſted during the winter ſeaſon. 
* Du Cange 3 the — _ 3 F 
Which the latter writers uſe to ſignify all manner of u d 
| ne victuals, & — 2 0. defence of a place, and 
tte ſuſtaining of a ſiege. - 179A 


FR. 
'\ Garriſon, and winter quarters, are ſometimes uſed indifferent!y 


{Ls . ns af) x: * N $41 164 
GARDENING, in falconry—To garden a hawk, is to put her 
on a turf of graſs, to chear her. e 


1 


| for the ſame thing; and ſometimes they denote different tdi 
| nm ES Wal to! 5 | . BE”, 


Fr + & 
9 + A 


are to be ſuffered to grow in any of the oppoſite borders, ph GARNISHING , is popularl uſed for the furniture, aſ- N 


SFF S 


— 2 


\ 


Brder of th 


Y 


GAR 


u the latter caſe, a garriſon. is a place wherein forces are 
"tained, to ſecure it, and where they keep regular guard; 
45, a fronticr town, a citadel, caſtle, tower, &c. — The gar- 
nien ſhould arty be ſtronger than the townſmen. 
Winter-quarters ignify a place where a number of forces are 
hid up in the winter-ſeaſon, without keeping the regular guard. 


The ſoldiers, therefore, like better to be in winter-quarters, | 


than in garriſan. 


TER, IlsproxeArr, a ligature to keep up the ſtockings it 


i allo particularly uſed for the badge or cognizance of a noble 


order of knights, hence denominated the 


ions, of the maſt noble order of the garter. 


This order conſiſts of twenty-ſix knights, or companions, ge- | 
nerally all peers. or princes; whereof the king of England is. 


the ſovereign, or chief, | 
ft leg, with this motto, honi ſoit qui mal y penſe, q. d. 
fame to him that thinks evil hereof. 


They are a college or corporation, having a great and little | 
feal s their officers are, a prelate, chancellor, regiſter, king at | 


* 


ights. 
The order is under the patronage or protection of St. George 
of Cappadocia, the tutelar ſaint of this kingdom. 
Their college is held in the caſtle of Windſor, within the cha- 
of St. George, and the chapter-houſe, erected by the found- 
e for that purpoſe. Their robes, &c. are the garter, decked 
with gold and gems; and a buckle of gold, to be worn daily; 
and, at feaſts and ſolemnities, a ſur-coat, mantle, high velvet 
cip, collar of 88's, compoſed. of roſes enamelled, &c. 
When they wear not their robes, they are to have a ſilver ſtar 
on the leficfide ; and they commonly bear the picture of St. 
George, enamelled on gold, and beſet with diamonds, at the 
end of a blue ribbon, croſſing the body from the left ſhoulder. 
They are not to appear abroad without the garter, on penalty 
of b g. 8 d. paid to the regiſter. | | 


The order of the garter appears the moſt antient and noble | 


y-order in the world. It is prior to the French order of St. 
ichael by 50 years; to that of the golden fleece by 80 years; 

ta that of St. Andrew by 190 years; and to that of the ele- 
hant, 209 years. "M43 „ 

luce its inſtitution, there have been eight emperors, and 


twenty-ſeven or N foreign kings, beſides numerous 


ſovereign princes, enrolled as companions thereof. 


l origin is omewhat differently related: the common account | 
b, that it was erected in honour of a garter of the counteſs of Sa- 
libury, which ſhe dropped in dancing, and which king Edward 


dare up: but our beſt antiquaries ſet this aſide as fabulous. 
den, Fern, &c. take it to have been inſtituted on occaſion 
of the victory obtained over the French at the battle of Creſ- 


* that prince, ſay ſome hiſtorians, ordered his garter to be 


iſplayed, as a ſignal of battle; in commemoration whereof, 
be made a garter the principal ornament of the order, erected 
in memory of this ſignal victory, and a ſymbol of the indiſſo- 
ble union of the knights, ne 
Fa. Papebroche, in his Analecta on St, George, in the third 
tome of the Alia Sanctorum publiſhed by the Bollandiſts, has a 
Uifſertation on the order of the garter. This order, he obſerves, 
8 not leſs known under the name of St. George, than under 
tat of garter; and that, though it was only inſtituted by king 
Edward III. yet it had been projected before him by king Ri- 
chard I, in his expedition to the Holy-Land, if we may credit 
UM author who wrote under Henry VII. Papebroche adds, 
however, that he does not ſee what that author grounds his 
opinion on; and that, though the generality of writers fix the 
epocha of this inſtitution, to the year 1350. he rather chooſes, 
with Froiſſard, to refer it to the year 1344. which agrees bet- 
ter with the hiſtory of that prince, where we read, that he 
ed an extraordinary aſſembly of knights that year. 
ln 1551. Edward VI. made ſome alterations in the ritual of this 
order: that prince compoſed it in Latin, the original whereof 
is {ll extant, in his own hand- writing. He there ordained, 
hat the order ſhould no longer be called the order of St.George, 
but that of the garter; and, inſtead of the George, hung at 
the collar, he ſubſtituted a cavalier, bearing a. book on the 
point of his ſword, with the word prote&2to 3 on the 
td, and verbum Dei on the book; with a buckle in the 
tr band, and the word fides thereon. Larrex. 
For a further account of the order of the garter, ſee Camden, 
ole, Dawſon, Leland, Polydore Virgil, Heylin, Legar, 
c 


bun Cellius, ' and the prince of Orange, adds Papebroche, | 
Ve given deſcriptions of the ceremonies uſed at the inſtal- 


* of knights. A Ciſtercian monk, named Mendocius 
eivaletus, has a treatiſe, intituled, La Garretiere, or Specu- 
Anglicanum, fince printed under the title of the Catechiſm 
order of the garter; wherein he explains all the allego- 
deen real or pretended, of thoſe ceremonies, with the moral 
bgnifications thereof. ————— 
% 1, No 68. Cn AMB, ä 


GARTER, a military order, inſtituted by king Ed- | 
III. in 1350. under the title of the ſovereign, and &nights- | 


They wear a garter, ſet with pearls and precious ſtones, on the | 


Beſides which, they have a dean, and twelve canons, with | 
x. canons, vergers, and twenty-ſix penſioners, or poor | 


CARTER principal king at arms. See KING at atms. 

Garter, and principal Zing at arms, are two diſtinct offices, 

united in one perſon ; garter's employment is to attend the 

ſervice of the order of the garter; for which he is allowed a 

mantle and be . a houſe ih Windſor-caſtle, and penſions 

both from the overeign and knights, and, laſtly, fees. He 
alſo carries the rod and ſceptre at every feaſt of St. George, 
when the ſovereign is preſent; and notifies the election of 
ſuch as are new-choſen ; attends the ſolemnity of their inſtal« 
lations ; and takes care of placing their arms over their ſeats; 
and carries the garter to foreign Fings and princes ; for which 
ſervice, it has been uſual to join him in commiſſion with ſome 
peer, or other perſon of diſtinction. | 
 Garter's oath relates only to ſervices to be performed within the 
order, and is taken in chapter before the ſovereign and knights, 

| His oath, as king at arms, is taken before the earl marſhal. 

GARTER is alſo a term in heraldry, ſignifying the moiety, or 

half, of a bend. 3 | | 

GARTH. See the article FisHGARTEH. 

GAS, in chemiſtry, a term uſed by Van Helmont, to expreſs a 
ſpirit not coagulable ; ſuch as that ariſing from wine when 
fermenting; or from aqua regia, when preying on gold. 

In reality, he applies the word ſo obſcurely and precariouſly, 
that it is hard reducing it to any one ſenſe. . 
Thus, he calls the vital principle in man, gas vitale; and the 
ſame denomination gas he gives to the ſulphurous ſteams 
which occaſion damps: add, that he calls the air, gas vento- 

ſum; and water, the gas of ſalts, 8 | 

Same would fix his meaning to the ſpirit, or ſubtle and moſt 
volatile part of a body: and thus, gas cerevifiz is the ſpiritous 
ſteam, which flies off from ale while in working ; but this does 
not take in his whole idea of gas, | . 

GASCOIGN, or GasKoiNG, the hinder thigh of an horſe, 
commencing from the ſtifle, and reaching to the ply, or bend- 
ing of the ham. | | 8 

GASCONADE, a boaſt or vaunt of ſomething very improba- 
ble. —He pretended he had fought ſingly againſt -three men; 
a downright gaſconaae! | 
The term has its riſe from the Gaſcoons, or peopie of Gaſ- 
cony, in France, who, it ſeems, have been diſtinguiſhed for 
bragging and rhodomontado. | | 

GASK OIN. See the article Gascoin, | 

GASTALDUS *, or CasTALDvus, an officer antiently enter, 

tained in the courts of divers princes. Es 'S 


The word is alſo written gaffaldius, gaflaldio, gaftaldatus, gua- 
ftaldus, &c. Macri derives it from the Arabic cha/endar, pur- 
veyor of an houſe ; others from the German go/?, and halter, 
to retain travellers, . | 
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The gaſtaldus was what in Italy and Spain is now called najor- 

domo, viz. the maſter or ſteward of an houſhold. The ga/taldus 

was a comes, or count; Which ſhews his office to have been 

very conſiderable. | 7 | 

In the laws of Italy, we ſometimes alſo meet with ga/taldus in \ 

the ſenſe of a courier ; and ſometimes as an eccleſiaſtical offi- 

cer: ſo that it is ſomewhere expreſſed to be ſimony, to buy 
the function of ga/taldus, 
GASTREPIPLOICA, in anatomy, a vein, which opens into 
the trunk of the vena porta, formed of ſeveral branches, de- 
rived from the ſtomach and epiploon *, _ | 


by 2 its name, from Yasu, ſtomach, and au epi- 
Ploon. | | | 


GASTRIC, GasTRIcvs, in anatomy, is applied to divers 
veins, on account of their proceeding from the ſtomach or 
ventricle, which the Greeks call ya5ve. 

The gaſtricus major, or greater ga/tric' vein, is inſerted into 
the ſplenic vein; and the minor, or lefler gaſtric, into the 
trunk of the vena porta. We se 

GASTRILOQUUS *, or GasTr1LoqQuous, a perſon who 
ſpeaks inwardly, or within his ſtomach; and whoſe voice ſeems 
to come from afar off; more uſually called ventriloquus, See 
VENTRILOQUUS, _ 9 1 ST 


The word is formed of the Greek, yasif, belly, ſtomach, and | | 
the Latin /oguz, to ſpeak. _ | | | 


GASTROCNEMIUS, in anatomyg a name common to two | 
muſcles conſtituting the ſura, or calf of the leg; the one called | | | 
externus, the other internus. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 6, | 
11. 41. 41. e 35 | 1. 

GGASTROCNEMIUS externus, called alſo ſuralis externus, and ge- | | 

| 


— 


mellus, has two diſtinct, fleſhy originations from the ſuperior 
and hindermoſt part of each tubercle of the lower appendage 
of the thigh-bone, which, in their deſcent, are each dilated | 
into two ſmall fleſhy bellies, the innermoſt of which is thickeſt | i 
and largeſt ; having each a different ſeries of fleſhy fibres, which . | | 1 


at lengt uniting, make a broad, ſtrong tendon ; which, nar- 

rowing itſelf, joins the great tendon of the ſolzeus, four fingers 

breadth above its inſertion into the os calcis. See Tab. Anat, 

( Myel.) fig. 1. n. 66. fig. 2. n. 48. 

When this muſcle acts, the foot is ſaid to be extended, or pulled 

backwards; which motion is very necellary in walking, run- 
9 5 | 4 Te g "AP | ning, 
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GASTROCNEMIUS, or ſuralis internus, called alſo ſoleus, from 


GAV 


ning, leaping, or ſtanding on tip-· toe, Sc. whence it is, 
that thoſe who walk much, or carry heavy burdens, and 
who wear low-heeled ſhoes, have thefe muſcles larger than 
others. | 


its figure reſembling a ſole-fiſh, is placed under the external. 


Its outer fleſhy part is covered with a tranſparent tendinous ex- 


It begins partly tendinous, chiefly from the hindermoſt part of 


-ASTROLATER, a glutton, or 


panſion, which makes it appear of a livid colour. — See Tab. 
Anat. ( Myol. ) fig. 1. n. 63. fig. 2. n. 47. 


the upper appendix of the fibula, and back-part of the tibia, 
that is, below the inſertion of the ſubpoplitæus; and increaſes 
to a large fleſhy belly, compoſed of various orders of fleſhy 
fibres, * of them underneath aptly expreſſing the figure 
of the top of a feather, whoſe ſtamina, being here tendinous, 


mu with the great tendon, which is about a finger's breadth 


ong, and inſerted into the ſuperior and hindermoſt part of 
the os calcis. | 
The foot, together with the toes, being, as it were, a lever to 
the whole body, ought therefore to be attended with muſcles 
of great ſtrength to extend it; which is the reaſon that theſe 
muſcles ſo much exceed their no ba 


ter eft. 


GASTROMANCY -, or GasTROMANTIA, a kind of divi- 


G6 


nation, practiſed among the antients, by means of words 
coming, or ſeeming to come, out of the belly. 


* The word is Greek, ya5puaiſan, compoſed of ya51p, belly ; 
and ,, divination. l 15 


There is another kind of divination, called by the ſame name 
gaſtromancy, which is performed by means of glaſſes, or other 
round, tranſparent veſſels, within which certain figures appear 


as in the belly of the veſſels. | | 
ASTROTOMY, the operation of cutting open the belly ; 
otherwiſe called the Czſarean ſection. See CASAREAN 2 
tion. | 1D e | 


GATE, a large door, leading, or giving entrance, into a city, 


town, caſtle, N or other conſiderable building. 


Thebes, in Egypt, was antiently known by the appellation, | 
with an hundred gates: Fez, in Africa, has thirty-one gates. | 


In antient Rome, there was a triumphal gate, porta trium- 
. phalis. In modern Rome, there is the jubilee gate, which 


is only opened in the year of a grand jubilee, See Ju- 


BIL EE. 


gates, are called poſterns. 


The gates of London are many of them converted into gaols, 
or priſons, as Ludgate, Newgate, &c.— The leſſer, or by- 


„10 


Gates, through which coaches, 22 | 0 to paſs, ſhould bob be 


leſs than ſeven feet broad, nor more than twelve; the height 


to be 12 the breadth. | 2 
Opening of GATEs, in aftrology. See Op- e. 
GAVEL, or GaBEIL, in law, ſignifies tribute, toll, ' cuſtom, 


— rent, payment, or revenue; of which there were an- 
tiently ſeveral kinds, gavel-corn, gavel- malt, out- gavel, gavel- 


GAVEL is ſometimes alſo uſed for what we more uſually call 


GAVELET, GavzLETUu, in 


and ſervices . 


the gable. See GABLE. E 1 2 | 
law, a. ſpecial and, antient 
kind of ceſſavit, uſed in Kent, where the cuſtom of gavel- 
kind continues ; whereby the tenant ſhall forfeit his lands and 
tenements to the lord; it he withdraw from him his due rents 

MEE #641535 293633 10 3945 1 5 

: "2; $4 £08 12 2A 210 397 5-0 Ln ens 
The proceſs of the gavelet is thus: the lord is firſt to ſeek by 
the ſteward of his court, from three weeks to three weeks, to 
find ſome diſtreſs upon the tenement, till the fourth court; 
and if, at that time, he find; none, at this fourth court it is 
awarded, that he take the tenement in his hand, in name of a 


diſtreſs,, and keep it · a year and a day, without manuring ; | 


within which time, if the tenant pays his arrears, and make 
reaſonable amends for the with-holding, he mall have and 
enjoy his tenement as before: if he come not before the year 
and day be paſt, the lord is to go to the next county - court, 
with witneſſes of what had 8 his own court, and pro- 
nounce there his proceſs to have further witneſſes ;/ and then, 
by the award of his own court, he ſhall enter and manure the 
tenement as his own : fo that, if the tenant deſire afterwards 

to have and hold it as before, he muſt agree with the lord, ae- 
cording to chis old ſaying : : Has he not ſince any thing 
« given, or any thing paid, then let him pay five pound for 
his were, ere he become healder again.” —Other copies 


have the latter part with ſome variation; ** Let him nine times | 


pay, and nine times repay.” 


GAVELKIND, a tenure or cuſtom, whereby the lands of the 


father are equally divided, at his death, among all his ſons; 


or the land of the brother among all the brethren, if he have 


no iſſue of his un. 


Tuetonicis priſcis patrios ſuccedit in agros 
Maſcula flirps omnis, ne foret ulla potens. 


4 


elly-god ; cujus deus ven- 


ö 


4 
| 
4 


In an antient book of records in Chriſt-church, Can 
of the time of Henry VIII. our Saxon anceſtors ar 


ift land; whence came the cu 
_ reaſon why it was retained in Kent more tha 
| was, that © the people of Kent, upon the N 


GAVEL 
by magic art. It is thus called, by reaſon the figures appear 


6A U 


This cuſtom, which = obtained throu 


* * gh 
is till of force in the greateſt part of Kent, rhe Ba 
It 


Herefordſhire, and elſewhere, though with ſome diffe 

but, by the ſtat. 34 and 55 Hen. V II. all gaveliing hut 
Wales are made deſcendable to the heir, accordin * 
courſe of common law. S © th 


terbuy 


have held all their lands either by writing, or dey 


firſt were called bockland, whoſe owners were men whom w 
now call freeholders : the ſecond was called follland, the * 
n 


ers whereof were of ſervile condttion, and ae ad val 


tatem domini. Now, the inheritance, or eehold, did 5, 
in thoſe _ deſcend to the eldeſt ſon, but to "my by 
which, in Saxon, was called * and, in K bo 7 

tom gavellind. And 1 | 
n other places 
orman invaſion 
CONqueror, but 
in their anten 
or diminution 


could not be reduced to ſurrender to the 
&« on theſe conditions, that they ſhould reta 
«« country-cuſtoms without any infringement 
“ and eſpecially that called gavelſind. 
4 The lands, held under this denomination, deſcend e all 
& and are divided, ſhare and ſhare alike, among all the m K 
children; and, in defect of theſe, amon the ens : 
He adds, &© That they are of age, or qualified to take th 
cc lands upon them, at fifteen ; and may then give, vend 0 
< alienate the ſame to any perſon, without the conſent of 2 
“ lord: and children here inherit their father's land thoug 
« convidted of felony, murder, &c, The tenants in za. 
“ are to do fealty, and to be in the tuition of the next 15 
< who is not next heir after them, till fifteen years of ae; 
& to pay acknowlegement to the lord for the lands,” E. | 
AN &, a tenant who is liable to tribute. 
© Wa. : . 
_—_ de e 15 comer od gavelmanni. Somner, go 


GAUGE-Line, a line on the common gauging-rod, who f. 


ſcription and uſe ſee under the article Gavin. 


GAUGE>-Point' of a ſolid meaſure, is the diameter of 2 circle, 


whoſe area is equal to the ſolid content of the ſame meaſure, 
Thus, the ſolidity of a wine gallon being 231 cubic inches; 
if you conceive à circle to contain ſo many inches, the dia- 


meter of it will be 17. 15; and that will be the gauge-print o 
; Winecmeniire. nh age oy opti 
And an ale gallon containing 288 cubic inches; by the ſame 
rule, the gauge- point for ale-meaſure will be found to b 


19.15: and after the fame manner may the gauge point of a 
other meaſure be determined. 7 0 f es 

Hence we deduce, that when the diameter of a cylinder in 
inches is equal to the gaugg-point in any meaſure (given like 
wiſe in inches) every inch in length thereof will contain 2n 


| integer of the.ſame meaſure. In a cylinder, whoſe diamete 
18 17.15 inches, every inch in height contains one intire gi. 
lon in wine-meaſure; and in another, whoſe diameter is 


19.15, every inch in length contains one ale gallon. 


GAUGER, an officer appointed by the king to gauge, i. c. b 
examine or meaſure, all caſks, tuns, pipes, barrels, hogſhcads 
| of beer, wine, oil, &:.-and to give them a mark of allowance 
(bich is a circle burnt with an iron) before they be fold i 
an place within the extent of this office. 
GAUGIN G, the art or act of meaſuring the capacities or con- 


tents of all kinds of veſſels, and determining the quantity 0 


fluids, or other matters, contained therein. 


Gauging is the art of reducing the unknown capacity of ve 


ſels of divers forms, cubical, parallelepepidal, cylindrical, 


ſpheroidal, conical, &c, to ſome known cubic meaſure; and 
of computing, for inſtance, how many gallons, quarts, pins, 


* 08 the like, of any liquor, e. gr. ale, beer, wine, brandy, Ee. 
are contained therein. ts WK S 5 
| Gauging is a branch. of ſtereometry. . 


The principal veſſels, that come under its operation, are pibes, 


5 2 rundlets, and other caſks; alſo backs, coolers, vat 
b „Ne t 1 P : 
The ſolid content of cubical, parallelepepidal, and priſmatic 
 veſlels, is eaſily found in cubic inches, or the like, by multip!} 
ing the area of the baſe by the 5 altitude. 


And for cylindrical veſſels, the ſame is found by multiphyinglbe 


2 of tlie circular baſe by the perpendicular altitude, 25 be 


Caſks of the uſual form of hogſheads, kilderkins, £c. may be 
conſidered as ſ of a ſpheroid cut off by two planes ef 
pendicular to the axis which brings them to Oughtred's the? 
rem for meaſuring ale and wine caſks; which is thus: 4 

twice the area of the circle at the bung to the area of the crc 


of the head: multiplythe ſum by one-third of the length of the 
daſk, the product is the content of the veſſel in cubic arent 
But, for accuracy, Dr. Wallis, Mr. Cafwel, c. think, th. 


moſt of our caſks had better be conſidered as fruſtums of pa 


rabolic ſpindles, | which are leſs than the fruſtums of ſpbe, 


roids of the ſame baſe and height, and give the capac' | 


by | veſſels nearer the truth, than either Oughtred's wo 


vellind 
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of age; 
off 


ner, ya- 
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| circle, 
nealure, 
inches; 
the dia- 
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he ſame 
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$ Or con- 
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y of vel- 
ure; and 
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are pipes, 
er 85 vat, 


riſmatica 
multiply- 


„nich ſuppoſes them ſpheroids; or than that of multiplying | 
_—— the bun —_ head into half the length of the 
caſk, which ſuppoſes them parabolic conoids; or than that of 
Clavius, &c. who takes them for two truncated cones ; which 
is fartheſt off of all. 


The common rule for all wine or ale caſks is, to take the dia- 
meters at the bung, and at the head, by which you may find 


of the circle at the bung, and one-third of the area of the circle 
atthe head, and adding them together into one ſum, this ſum, | 
multiplied by the internal length of the caſk, gives the content 
in ſolid inches; which are converted into gallons, by dividing |. 
by 282 for ale, and by 231 for wine, gallons. 
But gauging, as now practiſed, is chiefly done by means of in- 
fruments, called gauging-rods, or rules, which do the buſineſs 
at once, and anſwer the queſtion, without ſo much calcula- 
tion; which is no inconſiderable addition, both to the eaſe 
and diſpatch of the work. This inſtrumental way of gauging, 
therefore, we ſhall here chiefly inſiſt upon. | : 
Cmſtruftion of a GavuGING-rod, whereby the content of any cylin- 
drical, or other common veſſel, is eaſily had, — Take the diameter 
ABof a cylindrical veſſel, AB DE, Tab. Surveying, fig. 26. 
that holds one of the meaſures wherein the fluid is eſtimated, | 
e. gr. gallons, and join it at right angles to the indefinite line 
A 7. rom B to 1, ſet off a * equal to AB; then will 
B I be the diameter of a veſſel, that holds two meaſures, or 
gallons, of the ſame height as the former. f | 
Again, let A2=B2; then will B 3 be the diameter of a 
veſſel that holds three meaſures, but of the ſame height as that 
which only holds one. And, after the ſame manner, find the 
diameter of other large veſſels, B 4, B 5, B6, By, Sc. 
Laſtly, ſet off the ſeveral divifions thus found, A 1, A 2, A 3, 
c. upon the ſide of a rod or rule; and, on the other, the 


ſon, repeated as oft às it will go. Thus is the gauging-rod 
complete. „ 933 er CE TEE 
For cylinders, ' that have the fame altitude, are to each other 
25 the ſquares of their diameters ; conſequently the ſquare of 
the diameter that holds 2, 3, or 4 gallons, muſt be double, 
triple, or quadruple of that, which only holds one. And fince, 
in the firſt, A B= A 1, the ſquare of B 1 is double, that of | 
B 2 triple, that of B 3 is quadruple, &c. it is evident, that 
the right lines A 2, A 3, A 4, Oc. are the diameters of the 
welt require. pee Pak we Re 
Theſe diviſions, therefore, being applied to the fide of a cy- 
lindrical veſſel, it will immediately N rt how many meaſures, 
e. gr. gallons, a cylindrical veſſel of that baſe, and of the height 
of that which holds one gallon, will contain. 2855 
Wherefore, a rh e diviſions on the other fide of the 


' rod, how ofteti; the height, of one gallon is contained in the 

height of the get effel; and miſtiplying the diameter be- 
fore found by this number; tht'product will be the number of 
— the veſſel contains. . 

bus, e. gr. if the diameter of the cylindrical veſſel be 8, and 
its height 12, its content will be 96 gallons. 1 
Note, 10, The leſs you take the height of the cylinder con- 


be : whence both chat, and the diameters of the cylinders 
containing ſeveral gallons, will be the more eaſily diviſible in- 
to leſſer parts. Bayer. directs ſuch height to be only one digit, 
25, The diameters of veſſels holding one or more decimal parts 
ckagallon, will be had, by dividing one or more decimal parts 
of the veſſel holding a whole gallon, by its height”; Which 
Yves us the area of the circular baſe; from whence the dia- 
meter js eaſily found by the rules delivered under DIAMETER, 
"Cites, &c, And, aftet the ſame manner, the diameters are 
found for the diviſions of veſſels, that hold two or more gallons, 
ſe if the Gavoix G- 7. To find the content of 2 caſk; that 
is, to determinè the number of meaſures, e. gr. gallons, it 
will hold: apply the gauging-rbd to the veſſel, as directed in 
the preceding article, and find both the length 


geometrical exaQhneſs, that a common caſk of this form may 
cy enough be reputed as a cylinder, whoſe baſe is a medium 
between the head and the belly ; find ſuch medium, which 
Gall the equated drameter... OO ie 5 
Then multiplying the number thus found by the length of the 
calk AC, the product will be the number of meaſures the 
_ Veſſel contains. " OAT DT on e 
8 Ippoſe, E. gr. A B=8,. and G 112, and A C=1s, the 
<quated diameter will be 10; which, multiplied by 15, gives 


® we find, by experiment, how far foever it may be from 


the capacity of the Eafk, 150 meaſures, Oo 
it happen, that the diameters of the two ends be not equal, 
1 5 them both, and take half their ſum for the diameter 
e eee e bbs 
There is Woche method, whereby the content of a veſſel is 
d, without any calculation at all, which obtains in divers 
bart of Germany and the Low-Countries : but, as this ſup- 
Poſes all veſſels to be ſimilar to each other, and their length 


height or depth of a cylinder, that holds one meaſure or gal- 


taining one gallon, the greater will the diameter of the baſe | 


AC, fig. 27., and both diameters, & H, and A B. Now, | 


uble of the equated diameter, that is, of half the ſum of the | 


GAU 


diameters AB, and GH, it is not ſafe to uſe it in all places, 

Kepler, however, prefers it ſo much before all others, as in- 

cluding all the precautions poſſible, that he recommends it to 

the public, to enact it by law, that all caſks be made in this 

proportion. A. 

The methods of gauging, which chiefly obtain among us, are, 
1 the four- foot ganging- rod, and Everard's ſliding-rule. 


the areas of the circle there; then taking two-thirds of the area Deſcription and uſe of the 2 GAUGING-rod.—The four- 
foot gauging-rod, repreſented in Tab. Surveying, fig. 18. n. 2. 


is uſually made of box, and conſiſts of four rules, each a foot 
long, and about three-eighths of an inch ſquare, joined toge- 
ther by three braſs joints ; by which means the rod is rendered 
four feet long, when the four rules are quite opened, and but 
one foot when they are all folded together. ' 

On the firſt face of this rod, marked 4, are placed two diago- 
nal lines; one for beer, and the other for wine: by means 
of which the content of any common veſlel. in beer or wine 
gallons may be readily found, by putting the rod in at the 


|  bung-hole of the veſſel, till it meets the interſection of the 


head of the veſſel with the ſtaves oppoſite to the bung-hole. 
For diſtinction of this line, there is written thereon, beer and 
wine gallons, | | 
On the ſecond face, 5, are a line of inches, and the gauge- 
line; which is a line exprefling the areas of circles, whoſe 


_ diameters are the correſpondent inches in ale gallons. At the 


beginning is written, ale arca. 


On the third face, 6, are three ſcales of lines; the firſt, at the 


end of which is written hegſpead, is for finding how many gal- 
lons there are in a hogſhead, when it is not full, lying with its 
axis parallel to the horizon. The ſecond line, at the end of 
which is written B. L. ſignifying a butt lying, is for the ſame 


uſe as that for the hogſhead. The third line is to find how 


much liquor is wanting to fill up a butt when it is ſtanding : 
at the end of it is written B. S. ſignifying a butt flanding. 
Half-way the fourth face of the gauging-rod, 7, there are three 
ſcales of lines, to find the wants in a firkin, kilderkin, and 
barrel, lying with their areas parallel to the horizon. The 
are diſtinguiſhed by letters F. K. B. ſignifying a firkin, lil. 
derkin, and barrel. ks 

[ſe of the diagonal lines on the GayG1NG-rod.—To find the con- 
tent of a veſſel in beer or wine gallons, put the braſed end of 
the gauging- rod into the bung-hole of the caſk, with the dia- 


gonal lines upwards; and thruſt this braſed end to the meeting 


of the head and ſtaves; then, with chalk, make a mark at the 
middle of the bung-hole of the veſſel, and alſo on the diago- 
nal lines of the rod, right againſt, or over one another, when 
the braſed end is thruſt home to the head and ſtaves: then 
turn the gauging-rod to the other end of the veſſel, and thruſt 
the braſed end home to the end, as before. ec. 
Laſtly, ſee if the mark made on the gauging- rod come even with 


the mark made on the bung-hole, when the rod was thruſt to 
the other end; which if it be, the mark made on the diagon2! 


lines, will, on the ſame lines, ſhew the whole content of the 


 caſk in beer or wine gallons. 

If the mark made on the bung-hole be not right againſt that 

made on the rod, when you put it the other way, then, right 
2 another on 


againſt the mark made on the bung-hole, ma 
the diagonal lines; and the diviſion on the diagonal line, be- 


tween the two chalks, will ſhew the veſſel's whole content in 

beer or wine gallons. 18 Te 
Thus, e. gr. if the diagonal line of a veſſel be 28 inches four | 

© tenths, its content in beer gallons will be near 51, and in 


wine gallons 62. | 


ERC 


that veſſel may be found thus mT 
Every inch, at the beginning-end of the diagonal line, call ten 
inches. Thus, ten inches become 100 inches; and every 
tenth of a gallon call 100 gallons; and every whole gallon 
% AA ³·¹ -W cy 
Exam. at 44.8 inches, on the diagonal beer line, is 200 gal- 
lons; ſo that 4 inches 48 parts, now called 44 inches 8 tenths, 
zs juſt two-tenths of a gallon, now called 200 gallons : ſo alſo, 
if the diagonal, line be 76 inches and 7. tenths, a cloſe caſk, 


of ſuch diagonal, will hold 1000 beer gallons ; but an open 


caſk but half ſo much, vi. 500 beer gallons. 


Uſe of the GAuGE-line.—To find the content of 1 cylindrical 


veſſel in ale gallons : ſeek the diameter of the veſſel in inches, 
and, juſt againſt it, on the gauge-line, is the quantity of 


lons contained in one inch deep: this, multiplied by the 
length of the cylinder, will give its content in ale gallons. 


for example, ſuppoſe the length of the veſſel 32.06, and the 
elders o its baſe 25 inches ih find what is the content in 
c e e 

Right againſt 25 inches, on the gauge- line, is one gallon, and 
70 ofa gallon ; which, multiplied by 32.06, the length, 
gives 55-9447 gallons for the content of the veſſel. 
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The bung diameter of a hogſhead being 25 inches, che head | 
diameter 22 inches, and the length 32.06 inches; to find the 
quantity of ale gallons contained in it ? N 


gauge-line, 1.356 ; one-third of which added to twice . 580, 


tained therein be lying) to the oppoſite ſtaves; and then, 


G 


GAULISH Language. 


G 


GAUNTLET. See the article GANTLET. | 
GAURES, or rather GAvREs, or GABREs. See the article 


8 


dicularly placed in the middle thereof, with ſix large wings, 


is paſſed through as many little beads as there are threads of | 
| filk; and thus rolled on another beam, to ſupply the loom. 


though it 


There are figured gawzes; ſome with flowers of gold and 
ſilver, on a fi 
GAYAC. See the article GuAlAcux. 


GAZE- Hound. See the article Hound. | 
GAZETTE *, a news-paper, or printed account of the tranſ- 


We fay, the Londen gazette, Paris gazette, Gazette d 1 
main, &c,—Gazettes, which moſt people look on as trifles, 
are by ſome held the mot difficult kind of compoſitions, that 


and in a few words. 


thay relating to geography, the hiſtory of the time, and that 
of 


| The firſt gazette publiſhed in theſe parts, is ſaid to have been 

that of Paris, begun in 
naudot, a phyſician of Montpelier, in his office of intelli- 
GAZONS, in fortification, turfs, or pieces of freſh earth co- | 
vered with 
made of earth, in order to keep up the ſame, and prevent their 
GEERS, a general term for rrppings, harneſs, and all other 
b 4 


Simon: the Engliſh tranſlators render it by hell, and hell- 


1 


GEH 


Seek 25, the bung diameter, on the line of inches; and right 
againſt it, on the gauge- line, you will find 1.745: take one- 
third of it, which is 580, and ſet it down twice: ſeek 22 
inches the head diameter, and againſt it you will find, on the 


ah 1. 6096; which multiplied by the length 32.06, the pro- 
uct will be 5 1.603770, the content in ale ae ; 

Note, this operation ſuppoſes, that the aforeſaid hogſhead is in 

the figure of the middle fruſtum of a ſpheroid. 

The uſe of the lines on the two other faces of the rod, is very 

eaſy; 4 * need only put it downright into the bung-hole (if | 

the veſſel you deſire to know the quantity of ale 2 — con- 


where the ſurface of the liquor cuts any one of the lines ap- 
propriated to that veſſel, will be the number of gallons con- 
tained in that veſſel. , 


The deſcription and uſe of Everard's ſliding - rule for gauging, ; 


fee under the article SL1p1NG-Rule. 

AUGING-Red. See the article GAUGING. 

See RCMAN, and FRENCH. | 
AUNT, an old word for lean, or lank. — Thus, we ſay, a 


gaunt-bellied or light-bellied horſe, when his belly ſhrinks up | 


towards his flanks. 


GABRES., _. ” | 
AWZE, in commerce, a very thin, git, tranſparent kind 
of Ru, woven ſometimes of ſilk, and ſometimes only of 


To warp the filk for making of gatoxe, they uſe a peculiar 
kind of mill, upon which the filk is wound :. this mill is a 
wooden machine, about fix feet high, having an axis perpen- 


on which the ſilk is wound from off the bobbins, by the axis 
turning round, | | Ls 

When all the ſilk is on the mill, they uſe another inſtru- 
ment-to wind it off again on two beams: this done, the filk 


The gawze-loom is much like that of the common weavers, 
has ſeveral appendages peculiar thereto. See 


Loom. 
k ground: theſe laſt are chiefly brought from 


China. 


actions of divers countries, in a looſe ſheet, or half-ſheet. 


* The word is formed of gaxerta, a kind of coin, formerly cur- 
rent at Venice, which was the ordinary price of the firſt news- 
papers printed there: though others derive it, by-cqrruption, 
from the Hebrew izgad, which, ſignifies nuntius, a meſſenger; 
but this etymology is too much forced. : 


have appeared. They require a very extenſive acquaintance 


with the languages, and all the terms thereof, and a great faci- | 


lity and command of writing, and of relating, things cleanlily, 


To write a gazette, a man ſhould be able to ſpeak of war 
both by land and ſea; be throughly acquainted with every 


e noble families ; with the - ſeveral intereſts of. princes, 
the ſecrets of courts, and the manners and cuſtoms of all 
nations. 3 | 


Vigneul de Marville recommends a ſet of gazettes, well writ- | G 
ten, as the fitteſt books for the inſtruction of young perſons | 


comitig into the world. 


the year 1631. by Theophraſt Re- 


graſs, cut in form of a wedge, about a foot long, 
and half a foot thick, to«line or face the outſides of $27 


mouldering. _ 


or OXEN, 


things, that belong to draught-ho 
EHENN 


xii. 5. James iii. 6, . 
The authors of the Louvain and Geneva verſions retain the 
word gebenna, as it ſtands in the Greek; the like does M. 


X. 28. iii. 9. Xxiii. 15. 33. Mark ix. 43. 45. 47. Luke 


02 


A, Leerra, a ſcripture term, which has given ſome | 
pain to the critics. It occurs in St. Matthew v. 22. 29. 30. 


G E M 


fire; and the like do the tranſlators of Mons, and father}, 
hours. 
The word is formed from the Hebrew geh:nnom, i. e. 
of Hinnom. In that valley, which was near Jeruſalem, then 
was a place named Tophet, where ſome Jews ſacrificed the, 
children to Moloch, by making them paſs through the fire 
| King Joſias, to render this place for ever abominable, madez 
cloaca or common-ſewer thereof, where all the filth and cy. 
caſes in the city were caſt. _ | 
The Jews obſerve further, that there was a c6ntinual fire ; 
up there, to burn and conſume thoſe carcaſes; for which te. 
ſon, as they had no proper term in their language to ſignif 
hell, they made uſe of that of gebenna, or gebinnom, to dengy 
a fire unextinguiſhable. | | 4 
GELALEAN Calendar. See the article CALENDAR, 
GELATINOUS, among phyſicians, is applied to any thing 
approaching the glutinous conſiſtence of a jelly. 
GELD, or GILD, in our antient cuſtoms, a mulct, or com- 
penſation for a crime or delinquency. See GIL D. 
Hence wergild was antiently uſed for the value or price d 
man ſlain ; and orfzild, of a beaft *, &c. 


Et nt quieti de Geldis, & Danegeldis, Horngeldis, & fr. 
gal, C dr Bidet is ines, & Tard, is Hig 
vita, & Fremineſeuda, & Werdptni, & Averpeni, & Hy. 
dredpeni, & Telingpeni. Charta Ric. II. Priorat. de -Hatlal, 


in Devon. | 
Fort-GELD. | | - CFoor=Geld. 
Horn-GELp. See the articles 3 HoRN- Geld. 
Wood-GELD. Woop-Geld. 


GELDABLE. See the article GiLDaBLE, _ 
8334 G, the operation of caſtrating, and particulaj 
orſes. 
The ſame term is alſo applied to an horſe thus caſtrated, dt 
whoſe teſticles are cut out, to diſable him from being a 
ſtallion. F OTE 0 TIED 
In gelding of horſes, regard is to be had to their age, the ſea- 
ſon of the year, and, as the farriers ſay, to the ſtate of the 
moon.— For the firſt, if it be a colt, the operation may be 
performed at nine; or at fifteen days old, if the teſticles be 
come down; in regard the ſooner he is gelt, the better it vil 
be for his growth, ſhape, and courage; though an horſe m 
be gelded at any age, if care be taken in the cure. —As for the 
ſecond, the beſt time is about April, or May, or elſe about 
the latter end of September. And for the third, the wane of 
the moon is preferred as the fitteſt time. OTA 
The manner of gelding is thus: the beaſt being caſt on ſont 
| ſoft place, the operator takes the teſticles between his fore and 
great finger; flits the cod, and preſſes. out the ſtones ; then 
taking a pair of nippers made very ſmooth, either of fte, 
box, or brazil, he claps the ſtrings of the ſtones between 
them, very near to where the ſtones are ſet on, and preſſes 
them ſo hard, that there may be no flux of the blood, and then 
ſears away the ſtone with a thin drawing cauterizing iron, 
made red-hot, VVV 
This done, he takes a hard plaiſter, made of wax, reſin, and 
waſhed tarpentine, melted together, and melts it on the bead 
of the ſtrings with the hot iron; and afterwards ſears the 
ſtrings, and melts more of the ſalve, till there is a good thick- 
. neſs of the ſalve laid on the ſtrings. _ 
This being done to one ſtone, 2 nippers are looſened, and 
the like is done to the other; and the two flits of the cod ate 
then filled with white ſalt, and the outſide of the cod anointed 
- With hogs EE and thus they let him riſe, and keep him in 
_ a warm ftable, without tying him up. _ | 
If he ſwells much in his cod or ſheath, they chafe him up and 
down, and make him trot an hour in a day; and he. foo 


r b SES, 

GELOSCOPY, GeLoscoria, a kind of divination, dram 
from laughter; or a knowlege of any perſon's character and 

I aer acquired from the conſideration of his __ 
M, or GEMM, GEMMA, a common name for 1 precio 


ſtones or jewels. 5 . TEE 
Among gems, the principal are the diamond, ruby, ſapphitt 
emerald, turcoiſe, opal, agat, &c. See each under its pro- 
| 25 article, DiAMonp, RuBy, SAPPHIRE, EMERALD 
We OR are alſo ranked among gems, though ” 
n ö Len 
Several authors, boch antient and modern, relate wonder d 
the virtues and medicinal properties of gems - but their 1 
tation, in this reſpect, is now not a little fallen; and man ö 
even deny them any virtue at all: yet are the fragment Ne 
ſuch ſtones fill preſerved by ſome phyſicians, in ſome of | « 
moſt celebrated * 3 and there are ſeveral chem 
preparations made of them. Ego I . 
5 Fr effect, as ſeveral perſons of the potted candour and 0 
rience have related ſome conſiderable effects of certain 5. 
on their own particular obſervations; and 2s it 4 _ 3 
| improbable, that ſome of the ſofter ſtones may have © ent 
able operations on the human body; it might be . 
indiſcriminately to exclude them all from any medicinal 
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' Which objection might be plauſible enough to prevent one's 


GEM 


When much the greateſt part of their traditionary qualities | 
ate ſet aſide as fabulous, there will ſtill remain ſome, on as 
real and well-warranted a footing as many of our other medi- 


On ſuch conſiderations, Mr. Boyle was induced to give us 2 
treatiſe of the Origin and virtues of gems; the purport whereof 
j to make appear, that ſuch ſtones were originally in a fluid 
fate, or made up of ſuch ſubſtances as were formerly fluid; 
and that many of their general virtues are probably derived 
from the mixture of metalline and other mineral ſubſtances 
uſually incorporated with them; while the great variety, and 
the particular efficacy, of their virtues, ariſe from ſome happy 
concurrent circumſtances of that commixture; e. gr. the pe- 
culiar nature of the impregnating liquor, the proportion where- 
in it is mixed with the petreſoent juice, and the like. 
To ſupport this hypotheſis of the virtues of gems, he ſhews, 
that ſeveral of them are not ſimple concretions of any petre- 
{cent liquo s; but that they conſiſt, alſo, of other mineral ad- 
ventitious parts: which he argues, from the ſeparableneſs of 
ſuch ſubſtances in ſome ſtones, the ſpecific gravity in others, 
and the different waters, or tinctures, to be met with in gems 
of the ſame ſpecies; as rubies, ſapphires, granates, and even dia- 
monds; of which laſt ſome are yellow, ſome of other colours, 
and ſome green, almoſt like emeralds, : 
There may, therefore, be in ſome gems numberleſs adventitious 
corpuſcles; but there is great reaſon to think, that ſome of 
theſe corpuſcles may be indued with ſeveral properties,and me- 
dicinal virtues. There is a great difference among theſe im- 
pregnating particles; and, probably, a greater variety than 
known by us : and, _— many gems are very richly impreg- 
nated with theſe particles : why, then, may not they exert | 
ſome power? This is the ſubſtance of what is directly alleged 
in behalf of gems. 5 | 

The ſtreſs of what is objected againſt them is, that the mineral 
ſubſtances, they contain, are ſo cloſely locked up, that they 
can communicate nothing to the body, and ſo can have no 
"medicinal operation, being unconquerable by ſo ſmall a heat, 
as that of the ſtomach, and other parts of the body, 


aſeribing any medicinal virtues to them @ priori; but can con- 
clude nothing againſt what is warranted by ſo many facts, and 
obſervations ; eſpecially when there are ſeveral particulars that 
obviate this objection. 25 

For a vigorous loadſtone, though frequently harder than many 
gems, is known to emit copious effluvia; and there are many 
which have been found to have a manifeſt and inconvenient 
operation on the human body, by being wore in the pocket, 
or long held in the hand. Mr. Boyle has found divers tranſ- 
parent pebbles, which, when Cut, would reſemble diamonds, 
that might be immediately brought to emit copious and ſtrong- 
ſcented ſteams: and if electrical attractions be owing to the 
efluvia of bedies excited by rubbing ; very light alterations 


ny of which are eleQrical, and even the hardeſt of all, viz. 
diamonds; one of which Mr. Boyle kept by him, which, up- 
on a little friction, would attract very vigorouſly. | 
To that part of the objection which pretends gems not to be 
digeſtible by the heat of the ſtomach, it may be replied, that 
we do not know how far thedigeſtion of things in the ſtomach 
is owing to heat: nor is it proved, that ſuch materials can 
have no operation on the body, without being digeſted, 7. e. 
in paſſing through it, without undergoing'any ſenſible change 
of * figure, &c. as gems, when ſwallowed, are ſuppoſed 
to do. 5 | 1 | a 


For ſome chemiſts make a kind of bullets of regulns of anti- 
mony, which they call p:luke per petuæ; becauſe, when they 
have performed their operation in the body, and are caſt forth 
with the excrements, they may be uſed again, and again, for 
the ſame purpoſe : nor do we know what analogy there may 

between ſome juices-in the body, 'and thoſe mineral parts 
which impregnate gems. For th the oculus mundi be 
reckoned among the rare gems ; yet, if one of the beſt ſort be, 
for a while, kept in common water, it will undergo-an alter- 
ation obvious to the ee. dae | 
Add, that Mr. Boyle has, without heat, obtained a manifeſt 
uncture from ſeveral hard bodies, and even from a tranſparent 
fort of gems, by means of a faint liquor diſtilled from a vege- 
table ſubſtance, as harmleſs, and as plentifully eaten, as bread: 
and whether ſome juices of the body, affifted by the natural 
heat thereof, not ſerve for menſtrua to ſome gems, we 
will not ſay: but even the natural heat of a human ſtomach, 
nay, perhaps of the external parts of the body, may be able, 


ough not to digeſt precious ſtones, yet to fetch out ſome of | 


their virtues : for, it is certain, it makes a ſenſible alteration in 

the hardeſt ſort of them. Witneſs a diamond of Mr. Boyle's, 

Whoſe electrical faculty might be excited, without rubbing, 

= by a languid degree of adventitious heat; and another, 
ic 


by.” means of water made a little more than luke- | 


wum; might be brought to ſhine in the dark. See Phos- 


may ſuffice to procure expirations from tranſparent gems, ma- 


Laftly, If it be yet objected, that it is not likely gems ſhould 
part with any effluvia, or portions of themſelves, inaſmuch as 
they loſe none of their weight ; it may be anſwered, that the 
antimonial glaſs and cup imbue wine, and other liquors, with a 
ſtrong emetic quality, without undergoing any ſenſible dimi- 
nution of weight. Add, that though common water be not 
allowed a menſtruum fit to draw any thing from mercuy; 


vet both Helmont, and others, inform us, that a large quan- 


tity of it, bein kept a day, or two, upon a ſmall proportion of 
that drug, will acquire a virtue of killing worms, though the 
mercury retains its former weight. 


838 * in botany, an eye. See G EMMA. 


or GHEMARA, the ſecond part of the Pabylonic 
Talmud. | | 
The word FN gemara is commonly ſuppoſed to denote a 
ſupplement ; but, in ſtrictneſs, it rather ſignifies complement, 
perfection : being formed of the Chaldee JJ gemar, or ghe- 
mar, to finiſh, perfect, or complete, any thing. | 
The rabbins call the Pentateuch, fimply, the law. The firſt 
part of the Talmud, which is only an explication of that law, 
or an application thereof to particular caſes, with the deci- 
ſions of the antient rabbins thereon, they call the mi/chna, i. e. 
ſecond law: and the ſecond part, which is a more extenſive - 
| and ample explication of the ſame law, and a collection of de- 
ciſions of the rabbins poſterior to the miſchna, they call ge- 
mara, q. d. perfection, completion, finiſhing; by reaſon they 
eſteem it the finiſhing of the law, or an explication, beyond 
which there is nothing farther to be deſired. | | 
The gemara is uſually called, ſimply, talmud, the common 
name of the whole work. In this ſenſe we ſay, there are two 
gemara s, or talmuds; that of Jeruſalem, and that of Babylon: 
though, in ſtrictneſs, the gemara is only an explication of the 
miſchna, given by the Jewiſh doctors in their ſchools ; much 
as the Commentaries of our ſchool-divines on St. Thomas, or 
the maſter of the ſentences, are an explication of the writings 
of thoſe authors. . 
A commentary, Monſ. Tillemont obſerves, was wrote on the 
miſchna, by one Jochanan, whom the Jews place about the 
end of the ſecond century : but Fa. Morin proves, from the 
work itſelf, wherein mention is made of the Turks, that it was 
not wrote till the time of Heraclius, or about the year 620. 
and this is what is called the gemara, or talmud of Feruſalem ; 
_ the Jews do not uſe or eſteem much, by reaſon ot its ob- 
curity. | 8 
They ſet a much greater value on the gemara, or talmud of 
Babylon, begun by one Aſa; diſcontinued for ſeventy three 
years, on occaſion of the wars with the Saracens and Perſians; 
and finiſhed by one Joſa, about the cloſe. of the ſeventh cen- 
"mo." | 
Though the name talmud, in its latitude, includes both the 
_ miſchna, and the two gemara's; yet is it properly that-of Aſa 
and Joſa, alone, which is meant under that name, $ 
This the Jews prize above all their other writings, and even 
ſet it on a level with Scripture itſelf: in effect, they conceive it 
as the word of God, derived by tradition from Moſes, and pre- 
ſerved, without interruption, to their time.—Ra. Jehuda, and 
afterwards R. Jochanan, R. Aſa, and R. Joſa, fearing the tra- 
ditions ſhould be loſt in the diſperſion of the Jews, collected 
them into the mi ſchna and the gemara. : 
GEMA'TRIA *, or Gau TRIA, the firſt kind of artificial cab- 
bala uſed by the Jews, . 
-® The word is formed from the rabbinical Hebrew ; 
formed by corruption of the Greek yeou2]piz. 
Gematria is a geometrical or arithmetical method of explain- 
ing words ; whereof there are two kinds : the firſt bearing a 
more immediate relation to arithmetic, and the latter to geo- 
m . | 
The ff conſiſts in taking the numerical value of each letter 
in a word, or phraſe, and giving it the ſenſe of ſome other word 
whoſe numerical letters, taken after the ſame manner, make 
the ſame ſum. For it is to be obſerved, that neither the He- 
brews, nor Greeks, have any other numeral figures, beſide the 
letters of the alphabet. : | 
Thus, a cabbaliſt, taking the two firſt words in Geneſis, 
NO DW ND, and by addition getting the ſum total of 
all the numbers, fignified by thoſe letters, finds that theſe 
two words ſigniſy- the ſame as thoſe other three, N 
N Wa FAN. For, as to the firſt; 2, is 2; ), 200; N, 1; 
DD. zoo; , 103, H, 400; A, 2; 1,200; and N, 1: which, 


together, make 1116. And as to the latter; A, ſignifies 2 ; 


* 200 ; N. 1; V, 300; J, 5; J, 50; F. 300; V, 5 3, 50 
23, 200; and N. 1: which, ſummed up, yield the ſame num- 


r 1116. 18 . 
| nee the cabbaliſt concludes, NN, in the begin- 
ning he created. fignifies the ſame thing as A N 
Ns, it was created at the beginning of the year: and, accord- 
ingly, the received opinion of the cabbaliſts is, that the world 
Was created at the beginning of the month Thiſri, which was 
antiently the firſt month in the year, and anſwers to our firſt 
month in autumn; viz. September. N 
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13 
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4Hb * 


1 | . | 
| 5 in, in the prophecy of Jacob, Gen. xlix. 10. the words Names and ſituations o 2 Longit. , Latitude, 
: | 1 are L 1 the Meſſiah; by reaſon they ̃ the flars. 4 E 9 A 4 $6 7 | 8 ? 
| | | make the ſame number with Ty, which ſignifies the Meſſiah. | .. S 741 5| 6 45 50A 65 i 
| The ſecond kind of gematria is much more obſcure, and diffi- In Caſtor's fore arm | 6 47 30/10 58 2507 ˖ 
1 oy cult; and, accordingly, is leſs uſed. It is employed in ng ER 8 5480 931 38 4 GE 
| | for abſtruſe and hidden interpretations in the dimenſions and That preced. Pollux's knee 17 37 39] 2 11 154A [ p 
__ parts of the buildings mentioned in Scripture, by dividing, mul- | | —_ 8 946 229 956 
| _ tiplying, &c. thoſe meaſures by each other. —Of this we ſhallp 1 + 365 | 
3 ive an example from {ome Chriſtian cabbaliſts. In the heel of Pollux's hind foot 9 8 19 9 40 15 Al 6 
Ci! The Scripture ſays, that Noah's ark was 300 cubits long, 500 1 8 53 7 315 3036 
11 wide, and 30 high : now, the cabbaliſt takes the length for the. | | 9.213] 3 7123 A GE 
| baſis of his operations; 300, in the Hebrew, is expreſſed by | In Caftor's thigh 99052 20 1 30 145 6 GE 
| the letter W; which length, divided by the height 30, gives the | In hind knee of Pollux 10 39 400 2 5 27A | 0 
quotient 10, the Hebrew character whereof is 7: this is to be | _ $5: | 
proces on the right ſide of &: he then divides the ſame length In Caſtor's groin 10 42250 0 01136 7 
s y the width, 50; the quotient whereof, 6, is expreſſed by a J; 12 11 13] +6: 34 25 A6 7 
| | which, being placed on the left ſide of W, makes, together with | In fore arm of Caſtor 11 9 83 743 3B 5 q 
18 | the other two letters, the name IE sus, W?.—Thus, by the 1520 ; II 34 30| 4 21 25B 2 d 
Cl 2 rules of the cabbala, it appears, that there is no ſalvation but in | Loweſt in Caſtor's loins 12 912| 141 5B 4 
| _ Jeſus Chriſt; as, at the deluge, no perſon was ſaved but thoſe in | 50 83 1 | a 
a | the ark. | ND Ns | . -/22--2--$6:2-217 265] e 
After the like manner is the fame name M found in the dimen- | 1313 35| 7 13 25A 1 
ſions of Solomon's temple.— But it is rather an injury than an ; ; 132151],.6 13 13A t 
advantage to the Chriſtian religion, to ſupport it by ſuch fri- | Upper in Caſtor's loins 12 33 46] 2 29 56B| C - 
| volous evidences. f I That againſt Pollux's leg 14 27 14] 5 40 37 A 5 L 
| GEMELLTES, in heraldry, a * bars by pairs, or in cou- 3 | K 
ples, in a coat of arms. He beareth gules on a chevron argent, In Pollux s groin 8 14 11 200 0 13 7A] , g 
three bars gemelles ſable, by the name of Throgmorton. See In Pollux's belly 14 49 39 1 40 58 A0 Gl 
Bar. es | I Thatagainſt Pollux's ſide 14 32 05| 2 55 41Bj; [ -'F 
GEMELLUS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the arm, called alfo bi- 1 | | 14 49 33] 0 50 57378 : 
ceps externus, as having two heads. See Tab. Anat. (Myel. “y! | 14 2325| 531 6B], | 
fg. I. u. 26. fig. 6. u. 14. Ag. 7. M. 13. 13. 13. 13. ſee, alſo, 3 6o | 4 1 2 5 | : 
the article Bice PS. | : In hind ſhoulder of Caſtor 14 38 10| 5 433534 ; d 
One of the heads of this muſcle riſes tendinous from the upper- | South againſt Pollux's fide. | 16 00 45 I 41 55A] þ : 
part of the inferior coſta of the ſcapula: whence paſſing be- Againſt Caſtor's ear : 14 4446 9 45 10B| 5 
- tweet the muſcles to the back-part of the humerus, it joins the | North againſt Pollux's fide 16 01 29 0 29 28 A 0 l 
other head, and both run together to their inſertion at the an- Againſt Caſtor's hind ſhoulder 15 22 58] 6 9 23 6 1 
con, or tip of the elbow. - . 3 | 5 | 
The gemellus is the firſt extenſor of the cubit, and is by many | Contiguous thereto, but more Ss. 15 30 51] 5 58 20B] - F 
reckoned two diſtin& muſcles ; the firſt called longus, the lat- | In the head of the foremoſt twin, 15 55 20010 3 48 B12 
ter brevis. 2 | „% Oy £0 | . (Caſtor 18 13 580 6 217418 of 
GEMINATED column. See the article Cor uu. Preced. of 4 under Pollux's {i 18 1524| 5 50 21A] 6 1 
GEMINI, in aſtronomy, the twins; a conſtellation, or ſign of |Subſeq. in Caſtor's ſhoulder 17 01 34| 511 1B 5 61 
the zodiac, the third. in order, repreſenting Caſtor and Pollux. 70 Ys | » 
See SIGN, and CONSTELLATION. | : . | | 16 10 28|13 18 13B| 6 7 
The ſtars in the ſign Gemini, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 24. ; Over Caſtor's head 16 23 2212 52 40 B 5 
in Tycho's, 29; in the Britannic catalogue, 89. The order, 137 35 36| 6 26 158| ö 
names, longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof, are a2 8 17 43 29 6 14 26B] 7 
follow: | | + Second under Pollux's fide | 19 20 32| 347 19 Af 6 2 
; Names and ſituations of © Longit. j Latitude. | = po WL: | | oy 8 
; the flars. | * „ 05 Between the two heads „ 18.17 66 725 463 ; c 
That preced. Caſtor's foot, Irons 5 26 37 24| © 12 19 A| 4 [Over Pollux s hind ſhoulder. 19 01 13] 4 24 005 6 | 
. | 27 1325| o 0 508 8 In the hind ſhoulder of Pollux 19 20 18 3 2235 45 0 
27 54 29] 0 21 05 A 8 In the head of Pollux, and called 18 56 09] 6 39 272 F 
28. ; 24| o 28 05A 7 : (by his name 20 12 50 o 57 034] 7 i 
| 28 18 11] 0 57 5987 ©. Bo ek | l 
5 3 "1" 1 Over Pollux's head | 18 2047|12 141B[6 i 
3 28323 30 25 032 35A] 7. Third under Pollux's fide 20 45 53]. 2 40 59A] 6 ; 
In preced, foot of Caftor 29 643] O 56 coA[ 4 | | 20 29 59] 1 57 1956 = 
| . 7 209 23 55 o 32 20B[7 8 Preced. of thoſe that follow Pollux 20 55 12 5.44 38B] 6 
29 33 5 O 18 4887 7 17 955 21 40 5% 1 21 3335 - 
| oo O 9 01125B| 8 „ oy 1 
to 5 8015 e ILaſt of four under Pollux's ide 22 43 34| © 54 415] 7 1 
S o 5 39 © 3 40B| 8 | Middle of thoſe that follow Pollux 22 54 28| 7 11 26B| 5 c 
i N CR o 6 350 o 8ogA| 8 : : 24 07 46 7 8 1B| 6 þ 
Subſeq. in the fame foot o 58 10] 05122A| 3 North of thoſe that follow Pollux 24 35 27] 9.27 22 E 0 7 
| | 15 1 38 300 1 42 18 A7 8 1 SR 8, | 1 
. | | 154 12] © 32 25A] 7 |Geminy, in anatomy, two muſcles of the thigh, which arſe Wl n 
Dn e 1 n from the protuberance of the iſchium, and are inſerted with 1 
| 2 943] 2 32134| 7 | the pyriformis into the dent at the root of the great trochantet. , 
N 2123; 30 2 50 09 Af 7 [GEMMA. See the article GM. | x 
In extrem. of Caſtor's hind foot 2 38 20 3 06 03A} 4 [S Gemma is peculiarly uſed for rock ſalt, or ſalt dug out of ; 
1 39 10 7 2 6% 7 „ 1 
| . 323 4] 52915 A 7 8 The name gemma is applied hereto on occaſion of its luſtre, 0 
7 2; | ons; "5 SF 8: ond brilliancy; which is not unlike that of cryſtal. | a 
338 19 5 28 26A] 7 | The principal mines of this ſalt are thoſe of Wille, in Poland; . 
| n * 46 30 B 6 thoſe of Eperie, in Upper Hungary; and thoſe of Cardonna, U 
ee, er 5 
rde! 420 76 1457 Af | The chief uſe of this (alt is for the powdering or pickling of a 
x rtr, 4 616 5% 05B 2 3 in ener ſalt ſprings, Ec. er 5 
. LIE * | ho eats Fer GEMMA, or GEM, among old botaniſts, the turgid bu 
Lucid in foot of Pollux. 0 446 18] 6 47 10A [z 3 vine , or other tree, — is beginning to bear; called a0 y 
i Ann Pug rs 3 42 39 5 450 B 6 . oculus, eye. $95. + OTE. HEE 15 7 1 
8 4 34] 5 24337 * Gemma ft a qua oriem woa ſe oftendit. Cic. De Senect. c. 5. t 
| 11 n 348 25 27 34 Al's |GEMONIZ ſcale *, or gradus GEMONII, among the of 0 
n Caſtor's upper knee 336 37 2 1 303 3 mans, were much the ſame as gallows, or gibbets, in 2 n 
17. HT WET LE. ts en men * Some ſay, they were thus denominated from the on 19 GE 
to eie < 5 30 22] 5 52 00B|'6 f raiſed them; others, from the firſt criminals that ſuffered on it 
| b ins, 5 3525] 551 40Bl6.7| them; and others, from the verb gemo, I ſigh, or groan- * tl 
3 D eee 4 9 50 24A 7 The gradus gemonii, according to Publius Victor, ot dert t 
In extrem. of Pollux's hind foot 6 52 53]10 07 57 A5 4} Rufus, was a place raiſed on ſeveral ſteps, from whence 2 0 
9674 5 i 7 257110 20 13A] 7 } precipitated their criminals : others repreſent it 2s 4 3 
8 I | / . 1 4 | . 155 Whercon 
| | | . 
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flluctuating. 


VENDER, in geometry. Geometrical Unes ate diſtinguiſhed 


GEN 


whereon offenders were executed, and afterwards expoſed to 


ublic view. The gemoniæ ſcalæ were in the tenth region of. 


the city, near the temple of Juno. Camillus firſt appropriated 
the place to this uſe, in the year of Rome 358. ; 
GEMOTE, or Gemor, conventus, a Saxon word, denoting 
a meeting, or aſſembly *. | 85 
* Omnis homo pacem habeat eunde ad Gemotum tf rediens de 
Gemoto, ni probatus fur fuerit. LL. Ed. Conf. See Wir- 
TENA. | 5 
| uadratus. See the article QUADRATVUS. 
GENE is, or Gens d'ARMEs, g. d. men of arms; a 
term uſed among the French, for a ſele& body of horſe· guards; 
by reaſon that they ſucceeded the antient men of arms, who 
were armed at all points, and thence were called gendarmes. 


At preſent, the troops of the king's guard de corps, the muſ- 


queteers, and light horſe, are reputed to belong to the gen- 
rmerie. | 8 
The grand gendarmes, ſometimes called ſimply the gendarmes, 
are a troop of gentlemen, to the number of about 2.50, who 
guard the king's perſon. The king himſelf is their captain; 
and one of the prime peers, the captain- Iieutenant. When 
the king marches with all his houſhold troops, the gens d armes 
loſe the march. | : | 
Their device is, a thunder-bolt, falling from heaven, with the 
motto, Quo. jubet iratus Jupiter. There are allo, beſide theſe, 
ens armes of the queen, the dauphin, Sc. 


GENDARMERY, or GENS D'ARMERIE, the French ca- 


and particularly that of the king's houſhold. 

5 1 at alone, is a body of horſe, conſiſting 4 
ſixteen companies; viz. the Scotch gendarmes, the Engli 
gendarmes, the Burgundy gendarmes, and the Flemiſh gen- 
darmes ; which four companies compoſe the king's gens 
d'armes, or life-guard. + | 3 
The other a take their names from the princes who 
command them, as captains z viz. the queen's gendarmes 3 


. the queen's light horſe : the dauphin's gendarmes ; the dau- 


phin's light horſe : the duke of Burgundy's gendarmes ; the. 
duke of Burgundy's light horſe: the duke of Orleans's gen- 
darmes, &c. each troop, at a medium, conſiſts of ſeventy-ſix 
endarmes, or light horſe. . : 
GENDER, Gexvs, in metaphyſics. See Genus, and 
Kinp. RE OT. 4 EL 
Gixves, in grammar, denotes a diviſion or diſtinction of 


nouns, or names, according to the different ſexes of the things | 


they denote. e als 5 

It has been thought proper, in order to render diſcourſe more 
expreſs and diſtinct, as alſo to embelliſh it by a variety of ter- 
minations, to contrive certain diverſities in adjectives, abcom- 
modated to the ſubſtantives they are applied to: whence, from 
a regard to that notable difference there is between the two 
ſexes, all nouns ſubſtantives have been diſtinguiſhed into 
maſculine and feminine; and the nouns adjectives alſo varied 
to correſpond therewith. 9 POE 

But as there was an infinity of words, which had no proper 
relation, either to the one ſex, or the other; they had genders 
aſſigned them, rather out of caprice, than reaſon: and hence 
it is, that the gender of a noun is frequently dubious and 


It ſhould here, however, be obſerved, that this inſtitution of 
genders was not made with deſign and deliberation, by the 
maſters of language; but was introduced by cuſtom and uſage. 
At firſt, there was only a difference between the names of ani- 
mals, when ſpoke of males and females ; and, by degrees, the 
lame regulation was extended to other things : the grammarians 
have only noted and allowed, what uſage had been eſtabliſhed. 
The oriental languages frequently neglect the uſe of genders ; 
and the Perſian language has abſolutely none at all, which is 
no diſadvantage ; the diſtinction of genders being in great 
meaſure uſeleſs. _ | 786 | 
The Latins, Greeks, He. generally content themſelves to ex- 


preſs the different genders by different terminations, as bonus | 


equus, a good horſe ; bona equa, a good mare, Sc. But in 

Engliſh we frequently go farther, and expreſs the difference 
of lex by different = : as boar, ſow ; boy, girl; buck, 
doe; bull, cow; cock, hen; dog, bitch ; &c. 


e have only about twenty-four feminines, diſtinguiſh'd from | 


the males, by the variation of the termination of the male into 
eſs; of which number are abbot, abbeſs; count, countels ; 


actor, aQreſs ; heir, heireſs ; prince, princeſs ; c. which | 


Kall that our language knows of any thing like genders. 
The eaſtern languages, as well as the vulgar languages of the 
velt, have only two genders; the maſculine and feminine. 

he Greek and Latin have likewiſe the neuter, common, and 
the doubtful gender; and beſides theſe, they have the epicene, 


or promiſcuous, which under one ſingle gender, and termi- 


nation, includes both the kinds. 


into genders, claſſes, or orders, according to the number of 
e dimenſions of the equation that expreſſes the relation be- 


tween their ordinates, and the abſciſſes. See GEOMETRI- 


CAL Line, | 


GEN 


CENDER, in botany, 


lines, 


mata, from a Greek 
the like. 


ral, or no. 


GENERAL averment, 
GENERAL council. 
GENERAL diet. 
GENERAL fee tail, 


GENERAL geography, | 
| GENERAL gravity, 


GENERAL iſſue. 
GENERAL nature. 


or cavalry. 


JoR-general, Re. 
Me have alſo officers 


GENERAL pauſe. 
GENERAL gualities. ( 
States-GENERAL. 
GENERAL fail. 


neral ideas. 
Ideas become general, 


* . ſubſervient. 


* 


CGenDER, in muſic, Ec. 5 See GEXUS. 

GENEALOGICA Arbor, See AR BOR. 

GENEALOGY *, a ſeries or ſucceſſion of anceſtors, or pro- 
genitors; or, a ſummary account of the relations and kin- 
dred of a perſon, or family, both in the direct, and collateral 


* The word is Greek, Y*r:4Aoy:0," Which is formed of 7%. 
genus, proſapia, race, lineage ; and e, ſermo, diſcourſe. 


In divers chapters, and military orders, it is required, that 
the candidates produce their genealogy, to ſhew that they are 
noble by ſo many deſcents. 

Genealogical table, genealogical tree, genealogical trun*, or co- 
lumn, &c. See ARBOR,—The genealogical degrees are uſually 
repreſented in circles, ranged over, under, and afide of each 
other. The antients had the like ; which they called em- 


word, ſignifying crown, garland, or 


GENERAL, ſomething that comprehends all, or extends to 
a whole genus, or kind, 1 

We ſay, a general rule, g. d. an univerſal rule; a general loſs, 
Sc. It is diſputed by many, whether Noah's flood was gene- 


All the ſciences have ſome general principles, or axioms. See 
AxIOM. A general court: general councils are particularly - 
called oecumenical, See OECUMENICAL, 0 

| GENERAL aſſizes. 


ASSISE. 
AVERMENT\. 
CounciL.. 
Diet. 

See FEE-TAIL. 
GEOGRAPHY. 
GRAVITY. 
IssuE. 
NaTURE. 


GENERAL officers, in an army, are thoſe who do not only 
command over a ſingle company, or regiment; but whoſe 
office and authority extend over a body of ſeveral regi- 
ments of horſe and foot. | 5 
Such are lieutenant- generals, maſor- generals, generals of 
the horſe, of the foot; paymaſter-general, commiſſary- ge- 
neral, chirurgeon- general, muſter- maſter-general, &c. 
The term is alſo now uſed in a more extenſive ſenſe; and 
comprehends ſuch as may command, by virtue of their rank, 
over ſeveral bodies of forces, though all of the ſame kind. 
In which ſenſe brigadiers are general officers, notwithſtanding 
that they are attached to one kind of forces, either infantry, 


The pay of a lieutenant- general, when in ſervice, is 41. per 
day: of a major-general, 2 l. of a brigadier-general, 11, tos. 
of a captain. general, 101. See LIEUTENANT-general, Ma- 


in the law, in the revenues, &c. di- 


ſtinguiſhed by the appellation of general : as, attorney-gene- 

ral, ſolicitor-general, &c. See ATTORNEY, and SOL1ct- 
 ToR.,—Receiver-general, controller-general, &c. See Rt- 

CEIVER, and CONTROLLER. Ws 


PAusk. 

QuaLITY, 
} STATES. ' 
CTA. 


GENERAL terms, or words, are ſuch as expreſs or denote ge- 


by ſeparating from them the circum- 


ſtances of time, place, or any other ideas that may deter- 
mine them to this or that particular exiſtence. 
By this way of abſtraction they become capable of repreſent- 
ing more individuals than one; each of which having a con- 
formity to that abſtract idea, is of that ſort. | 
All things, Mr. Locke obſerves, that exiſt, being particu- 
lars, it might be expected that words ſhould be ſo too in 
their ſignification; but we find it quite contrary ; for moſt 
of the words that make all languages, are general terms. 
This is the effect of reaſon and neceſſity: for, 1, It is im- 
poſſible that every particular thing ſhould have a diſtinQ, pe- 
culiar name: becauſe it is impoſſible to have diſtinct ideas of 
every particular thing, to retain its name with its peculiar ap- 
propriation to that idea. 25, It would be uſeleſs, unleſs all 
could be ſuppoſed to have the ſame ideas in their minds: for 
names applied to particular things, whereof one alone has the 
ideas in his mind, could not be ſignificant, or intelligible to 
| another, who is not acquainted with all thoſe partieular things 
which had fallen under his notice. 3?, It would be of no 
great uſe for the improvement of knowlege; which, though 
ounded in particular things, enlarges itſelf by general views, 
to which things reduced into ſorts under general names, are 


things, where we have occaſion to conſider and diſcourſe 
of individuals, and particulars, we uſe proper names: as in 
wt; NESS 1 perſons, 
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ed under that name, to agree with man in ſome certain qua- 
lities; by retaining only thoſe qualities, and uniting them 
into one idea, they have another, more general idea; to which, 
giving a name, they make a term of a more comprehenſive 
extenſion. - | | | 
Thus, by leaving out the ſhape, and ſome other properties 


| Ggnified by the name, man; and retaining only body, with 


lite, ſenſe, and ſpontaneous motion; we form the idea ſig- 
nified by the name animal. After the ſame manner, the 
mind proceeds to body, ſubſtance, and at laſt to being, thing, 
and ſuch univerſal terms, which ſtand for any ideas what- 
foever. 2 N 2 
Hence we ſee the whole myſtery of genus and ſpecies, is no- 
thing but abſtract ideas, more or leſs comprehenſive, with 
names annexed. to them: this ſhews us the reaſon, why, in 
defining words, we make uſe of the genus; namely, to ſave 
the labour of enumerating the ſeveral ſimple ideas, which the 
next general term ſtands for. | 


From what has been ſaid, it is plain, that general and univer- 


ſal belong not to the real exiſtence of things: but are the in- 


ventions of the underſtanding, made by-it for its own uſe, 


and concern.only figns, either words, or ideas. 


- General words do not barely ſignify one particular thing; for 
then they would not be general terms, but proper names: 


neither do they ſignify a plurality; for then man and men 


would ſignify the ſame thing: but what they ſignify, is a ſort 


of things: and this they do, by being made ſigns of abſtract 


1 ideas in the mind; to which ideas, as things exiſting are found 
. to agree, ſo they come to be ranked under that name, or to 


be of that ſort. 


The eſſences then of the ſorts, or ſpecies of things, are no- 
thing but theſe abſtract ideas. | 35 


It is not denied here, that nature makes things alike; and fo 


lays the foundation of this ſorting and claſſing: but the ſorts 


or ſpecies themfelves are the workmanſhip of human under- 


| 


. 


1 


ſtanding; ſo that every diſtin abſtract idea is a diſtint| 

eſſence; and the names that ſtand for ſuch diſtin& ideas, are 
the names of things eſſentially different. Thus oval, circle, 
rain, and ſnow, are eſſentially different. See this further il- 


"GEN. 


round, is now ſquare. 
Laſtly, generation ſtands oppoſite to corruption, which is the 
utter extinction of a former thing: as, when that which be. 
fore was wood, or an egg, is no longer the one or the other; 
whence it appears, that the generation of one thing is the 
rope of another, | | | 
The Peripatetics explain generation by a change, or paſſige 
from a privation, or want of a ſubſtantial form, to the haye- 
ing of ſuch a form. | 
The moderns allow of no other change in generation, than 
what is local: according to them, it is only a tranſpoſition, 
or new arrangement of parts; and thus, the ſame matter 
ſhall ſucceſſively undergo an infinity of generations. 
A grain of wheat, e. gr. is committed to the ground: this, 
imbibing the humidity of the ſoil, becomes turgid, and di- 
lates to ſuch degree, that it becomes a plant ; and, by a con- 
tinual acceſſion of matter, ripens by degrees into an ear; 
and at length into new feed. This ſeed, ground in the mil, 
appears in form of flour ; -which, mixed up with water, 
makes a paſte ; whereof, with the addition of yeſt, fire, &. 
bread is generated: and this bread, broken with the teeth, 
digeſted in the ſtomach, and conveyed through the canals of 
the body, becomes Ach. | 
Nou, in all this ſeries of generations, the only thing effed- 
ed, is a local motion of the parts of the matter, and their 
ſettling again in a different order; ſo that, in reality, where- 
ever there is a new arrangement or compoſition of elements, 
there is a new generation; and therefore generation is final) 
reducible to motion, | 
GENERATION is more immediately underſtood of the pro- 
duction of animal and vegetable bodies, from ſeed, or the 
ap of others of different ſexes ; but of the ſame genus, 
or kind. 5 | 
Some modern naturaliſts maintain, after Monſ. Perrault, 
that there is not properly any new generation : that God 
created all things at firſt : and: that what we call generation, 
are only augmentations and expanſions of the minute parts 
of the bodies of ſeeds ; ſo that the whole ſpecies, to be after- 
wards produced, were really all formed in the firſt, and in- 


| : | 2 | fo 
perſons, countries, cities, rivers, mountains, &c. Thus we | GENERATION, in phyſics, denotes the act of Proctexting, ſe 
ſee that jockeys have particular names for their horſes, be- | or producing a thing which before was not: or, the total de 
cauſe they have often occaſion to mention this or that horſe] change or converſion of a body into a new one, Which T 
particularly, when he is out of ſight. | retains no ſenſible part, or mark of its former ſtate, fo 
he firſt ideas children pet, are only particular z as thoſe of Thus, fire is ſaid to be generated, when we perceive it to be ol 
the nurſe, or mother; and the names they give them, are con- where before was only wood, or other fuel ; or, when the in 
fined to theſe individuals: afterwards, obſerving that there are wood is ſo changed, as to retain no ſenſible character of T 

a great many other things in the world that reſemble them in wood: thus, alſo, a chick is ſaid to be generated, when we- be 
ſhape, and other qualities, they frame an idea, which they perceive the chick, where before was only an egg; or when fu 

© find thoſe many particulars do partake in: to that they give, the egg 18 changed into the form of a chick. 3 Wi 
with others, the name, man, for example. In this they make | In generation, there is not properly any production of new T 
nothing new, but only leave out of the complex idea they | parts, but only a new modification or manner of exiſtence th 
had of Peter, James, Mary, &c. that which is peculiar to of the old ones; by this, generation is diſtinguiſhed from an 
each, aud retain only what is common to all. And thus| Creation. _ | gs 1 85 wi 
they come to have a general name, and a general idea. It is diſtinguiſhed from alter-tion, in that the ſubject, in thi T 
By the ſame method they advance to more general names and | latter, remains apparently the ſame ; and only the accidents, T 
notions: for, obſerving ſeveral things that differ from their | Or affections, are changed: as when the ſame body is to-da ye 
idea of man, and which cannot, therefore, be comprehend- well, and to-morrow lick; or that braſs, which before was tot 


luſtrated under EssENCE, and Sus r Axcx. | cloſed therein; to be brought forth and diſcloſed to view in 


* GENERAL verdi.) CVERDict. 715 | a certain time, and according to a certain order and co 
Vicar-GENERAL. % See 4 Vicar, I nomy. f ** 5 
GENERAL wind. Win p. Thus, Dr. Garden: It is moſt prohable, that the ſtamins 


GENERAL is alſo uſed, in a-monaſtic ſenſe, ſor the chief of an 


order; or of all the houſes or congregations eftabliſhed un- 
der the ſame rule. | 


Thus we ſay, the general of the Ciſtercians, the Franciſcans, 


< of all the plants and animals that have been, or ever ſhal 
© be in the world, have been formed ab origine mundi, by 
© the Almighty Creator, within the firſt of each reſpective 
kind. And he who conſiders the nature of viſion, that i 
does not give us the true magnitude, but only the propot- 
< tion of things; and that what feems to our naked eye but 
a point, may truly be made up of as many parts as appear tc 
© be in the whole univerfe; will not think this an abſurd or 


Ec. 1 | | 
Fa. Thomaſſin derives the origin of generals of orders, from 
the privileges granted by the antient patriarchs to the mona- 
ſteries ſituate in their capital cities. By fuch means they 
were exempted from the . juriſdiction of the biſhop, and im- BY. impoſlible thing.” Med. Theor. of Generat. | 
0 meſdiately ſubjected to the of that patriarch alone. The manner, wherein the ſeed of the male animal acts on 
GENERAL is alſo uſed, in the military art, for a particular that of the female, in order to impregnate, and render it pro- 
march, or beat ef drum; being the firſt which gives no- lific, has long been inquired after; and yet remains fill a my- 
tice, commonly in the morning early, for the infantry to be] ftery. Some, with Ariſtotle, hold the male ſemen to do the 
in a readineſs to march. 1 | ws office of a coagulum; and the female that of milk: which ſome 
GENERALBSIMO, called alfo Captain GENERAL, and] later authors have improved on, by ſuppoſing the male ſeed 
fimply che GENERAL; is an officer, who commands all the an acid; and the female an alcali.—Otbers confider the 
miktary powers of a nation; who gives orders to all the other | thicker ſeed of the male, as the flour; and the thinner ſeed 
12 — officers ; and receives no orders himſelf but from the] of the female, as water; out of which two an animal paſt 
1 C | e e E is wrought, and baked by the heat of the womb.—But tbe 
Monſ. Balzac obſerves,that the cardinal de Richelieu firft coin- |  moderns A agreed, that what effect ſoever tif 
eld chis word, of his oun abſolute authority, upon his going male ſeed produces on the female, it is by motion and me 
to command the French W nol, | + ee þ 4. CORBIS that Tt DroGucen te, = 3 
GENERATED, or GENITED, is uſed, by ſome mathemati- | GENERATION of animals, or animal GEXERATION, 5 * 
Cal. writers, for whatever is produced, either in arithmetic, by | 1 in the œconomꝑ of nature, very difficult to be traced- 
the multiplication, diviſion, or extraction of roots; or in geo- e parts concurring reto are numerous; and their function 
metry, by the invention of the contents, areas, and ſides; or are moſtly diſcharged. in the dark. 88 
of extreme and mean proportionals, without arithmetical ad- Tbe antients diſtinguiſhed two kinds of frets: regulat 
dition, and ſubtraction. Harris. | | called univacal; and anomalous, called allo equivocal, of por 
GENERATING He, or figure, in geometry, is that which, | taneous. 3 FO Rt , l f f 5 | , $4. | | 
by its motion of revolution, produces any other figure, plane, | The firſt is that effected by parent-animals' of the ſame 
3 or ſolid, See GENESIS. SY Kind; as that of men, birds, beaſts,” &c,—The 3 10 
5 : Yb, F ; a 8 


/ 


GEN 


| fappoſed effected by corruption, the ſun, Fc. as that of in- 


(as, frogs, c. But this latter kind is now generally and 
deſervedly exploded. 19 
There are two principal theories, or methods of accounting 


for the generation of animals : the one ſuppoſes the embryo, | 


or foetus, to be originally in the ſeed of the male; the other, 
in the ovum, or egg of the female. | 

he 
Nd rudiments of the foetus; and that the female only 
furniſhes a proper nidus, and nutriment, to bring them for- 
wards. 


The ſecond ſuppoſes the firſt rudiments of the animal to be in| 


the ova 3 and that the male ſeed only ſerves to warm, cheriſh, 
and ripen the ova, till they fall off out of the ovary into the 
womb. ; = 1 f 

The irt ſyſtem is well illuſtrated by Dr. Geo. Garden. — 
That author, upon —_— the obſervations and diſco- 
veries of Harvey, Malpighi, De Graaff, and Leewenhoeck, 
together, concludes it moſt probable, ** That all animals are 
« ex animalculo: that theſe animalcules are originally in 
« ſemine marium, and not in that of the female; but that 
« they can never come forward, nor be formed into animals, 
« without the ova in the female.“ 


The 1 of theſe points he argues from the three following | 


obſervations.— | 3 
1*, That ſomething has often been obſerved by Malpighi, in 
the cicatricula of an egg before incubation, like the rudi- 
ments of an animal, in form a tadpole. | 
29, From the ſudden appearance and diſplaying of all the 
ts, after incubation, it ſeems probable, that ap are not 
then aQually formed out of a fluid ; but that the ftamina of 
them have been formerly there exiſtent, and are now ex- 
panded,—The firſt part of the chick, which is diſcovered with 


the naked eye, is the punctum ſaliens, and that not till three | 


days and nights of incubation are paſt ; on the fifth day the 
rudiments of the head and body appear. This made Dr. 
Harvey conclude, that the blood had a being beſore any other 
part of the body, and that from it all the organs of the 
ſctus were both formed and nouriſhed :| but by Malpighi's 
obſervations it appears, that the parts are then only ſo 
far extended, 2s to be made viſible to the naked eye ; and 
that they were actually exiſtent before, and diſcernible by 
glaſſes, After a further incubation of thirty hours, we ſee 


the head, the eyes, and the carina, with the vertebrz, diſtinct, 


and alſo the heart. After forty hours, its pulſe is viſible, and 
all the other parts more diſtin, which cannot be diſcerned 
by the naked eye, before the beginning of the fifth day : 


from whence it ſeems very probable, that even the ſo early 
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diſcovery of thoſe parts of the ſcetus by the microſcope, is not 


_ thediſcerning of parts newly formed ; but only parts more 


dilated and extended by receiving of nutriment from the colli- 
quamentum z ſo that they ſeem all to have been actually exiſt- 
ent before the incubation of the hen. And what Swammerdam 
has diſcovered in the tranſmutation of inſets, gives no ſmall 


light to this; ſince he makes it appear, that in thoſe large 


eruca's which feed upon cabbage, if they be taken about the 
time they retire to be transformed into aurelia's, and plunged 


will diſcern, thro' the tranſparency of their ſecond membrane, 
all the parts of the butterfly, the trunk, wing, feelers, &c. 
folded up : but that, after the eruca is changed into an aurelia, 
none of theſe parts can be diſcerned ; being ſo much drenched 
with moiſture ; though they be there actually formed. 
v, From the analogy between plants and animals. All ve- 
getables, we ſee, do proceed ex plantula; the ſeeds of vege- 
tables being no other but little plants of the ſame kind, folded 
up in coats and membranes: whence we may infer, that ſo 
curiouſly an organized creature, as an an mal, is not the ſudden 


proceed from an animalcule of the ſame kind, and has all its 
little members folded up according to their ſeveral joints and 
Plicatures, which are afterwards enlarged and diſtended, as 
we ſee in plants. | Gel 
The ſecond point, which our late diſcoveries have made pro- 
bable, is, that theſe animalcules are originally in the ſeed of 

e male, and not in the female. —For, e 1 | 
19, There are obſerved innumerable animalcula in ſemine 
maſculino, of all animals. Leewenhoeck has made this ſo 
evident, that there ſeems little room to doubt of it. 


2", We obſerve the rudiments of a fcetus in eggs which have | 
been fecundated by the male; though no ſuch thing is viſible 


in thoſe not yet fecundated. Malpighi, in his obſervations, 
makes it very probable, that theſe rudimen:s proceed originally 
Tom the male; and not from the female, © 
J, The reſemblance between the rudiments of the foetus in 
oa, both before and after incubation, with the animalcule, 
makes it very probable, that they are one and the ſame. The 
lame ſhape and figure, which Mr. Leewenhoeck gives us of 
animalcule, Malpighi gives of the rudiments of the foetus, 
before and after incubation ; yea, and even the ſcœtus's 
Viviparous animals appear ſo at firſt to the naked eye; 
whence Dr. Harvey acknowleges, that all animals, even the 
yo perfect, are formed of a worm. 
or. I. N* 68. ChHAUn. 


often in warm water, to make a rupture of the outer ſkin ; you 


ſuppoſes the animalcules found in the male ſeed, to- 


—— 


product of a fluid, or colliquamentum, but does much rather | 


4, This gives a rational account of many ſcetus's at one 
birth, eſpecially that of the counteſs of Holland : and how, 
at leaſt, a whole cluſter of eggs in a hen are fecundated by 
one coition of the male. | 

50, This gives a new light, as it were, to the firſt pro- 
phecy concerning the Methah, that ** the ſeed of the wo- 
man ſhall bruiſe the head of the ſerpent,” all the reſt of 
mankind being thus moſt properly and truly the ſeed of the 
man. 

6®, The analogy already mentioned, which we may rationally 
ſuppoſe between the manner of the propagation of plants and 
animals, does likewiſe make this probable. Every herb and 
tree bears its ſeed after its proper kind; which ſeed is nothing 
elſe but a little plant of that kind ; which, being thrown into 
the earth, as into its uterus, ſpreads forth its roots, and re- 
ceives thence its nouriſhment ; but has its form within itſelf : 
and we may rationally conjeQture ſome ſuch analogy in the 
propagation of animals, ED os | 
The 3d thing, which our diſcoveries make probable, is, that 
animals cannot be formed of theſe animalcula, without the 
ova in feminis, which are neceſſary for ſupplying them with 


proper nutriment; and this is evinced from the following 
conſiderations, 


10, It appears, that an animalcule cannot come forward, if 


it do not fall into a proper nidus : this we ſee in the cicatri- 
culz in eggs; and though a million of them ſhould fall into 
one egg, none of them would come forward, but what were 
in the centre of the cicatricula; and perhaps the nidus, ne- 
ceſſary for their formation, is ſo proportioned to their bulk, 
that it can hardly contain more than one animalcule ; which 
may be the reaſon why there are ſo few monſters. This, 
we ſee, is abſolutely neceſſary in the oviparous kinds; and 
the only difference which lies between them and the vivipa- 
rous, ſeems to be this, that in the latter the ova are proper 

nothing but the cicatricula, with its colliquamentum, FA 
that the foetus muſt ſpread forth its roots into the uterus, to 
receive its nouriſhment ; but the egg in oviparous animals 
may be properly termed an utervs, in relation to the foetus ; 


as it contains not only the cicatricula, with its amnion and 


colliquamentum, which is the immediate nouriſhment of the 
foetus, but alſo the materials which are to be converted into 


that colliquamentum; ſo that the foetus ſpreads forth its roots 
no farther than into the white and yolk of the egg, from 


whence it derives all its nouriſhment. Now, that an animal- 
Cule cannot come forward without ſome ſuch proper nidus, 


vill not be denied; for, if there were nothing needful but 


their being thrown into the uterus, we do not fee why many 
hundreds of them-ſhould not come forward at once, at leaſt 
while ſcattered in ſo large a field. | 

20, That this cicatricula is not originally in utero, ſeems evi- 
dent from the frequent conceptions which have been found 
extra uterum : ſuch as the child which continued twenty-ſix 
years in the woman of Thoulouſe's belly; and the little fœtus 


found inthe abdomen of Mad. de St. Mere, together with the 


teſticle torn, and full of clotted blood : ſuch allo ſeem to be 
the fœtus in the abdomen of the woman of Copenhagen, 
mentioned in the Næuv. de la Rep. des Lett. for Sept. 1685. 
all the members of which were eaſily to be felt through the 
ſkin of the belly, and which ſhe had carried in her belly for 


four years ; the ſeven years gravidation related by Dr. Cole; 


and many other the like inſtances, Now, granting once 


the neceſſity of a proper nidus for the formation of an animal- 
cule into an animal, theſe obſervations make it probable, 


that the teſtes are the ovaria appropriated for this uſe : for 
though the animalcule's coming thither in ſuch caſes, may 
ſeem to be extraordinary, and that uſually the impregnation 
is in utero; yet it may be collected from hence, that the ci- 


catriculz or ova to be impregnated are in teſtibus femineis ; 


for if they were not fo, the accidental coming of animal- 


cules thither could not make them come forward more than 


. in any other part of the body; ſince they cannot be formed 


and nouriſhed without a proper nidus. 


30, It is acknowleged, that the foetus in utero, for ſome con- 


hiderable time after conception, has no connexion with the 


womb ; that it fits wholly looſe in it, and is no ocher than a 


little round egg, with the foetus in the midſt ; which ſends 
forth its umbilical veſſels by degrees, and at laſt lays hold of 


the uterus. Now, from hence it ſeems evident, that the 


cicatricula, which is the fountain of the animalcule's nou- 


riſhment, does not ſpout from the uterus, but has its origin 


elſewhere ; and falls in thither as into a fit ſoil, from whence 
it may draw nutriment for the growth of the foetus : elſe 
it cannot be eaſily imagined how it ſhould not have an im- 


mediate connexion with the uterus, from the time of con- 


ception. A 


It is indeed difficult to conceive, how theſe eggs ſhould be 


impregnated per ſemen maris, both becauſe there is no con- 
nexion between the fallopian tubes, and the ovary for its 
tranſmiſſion ; and tor that Dr. Harvey could never diſcover 
any thing of it in utero : but as to the laſt, M. Leewenhoeck 
has cleared that difficulty by the diſcovery of innumerable ani- 


malcula in the tubæ, or cornua uteri, and thoſe living a con- 


ſiderable time after coition. And as to the former, we may 


411 either 


\ 


. ova are impregnated by the animalcules after they deſcend into |, 
the uterus, and not in the ovary. | off! 
2 bable for this reaſon, that at leaſt a whole cluſter of eggs in 
a hen will be fecundated by one tread of the cock: now. this 
ſecundation ſeems to be in the vitellary, and not in the 
uterus, as the eggs paſs along from day to ry 
hardly be ſuppoſed, that the animalcules ſhould ſubſiſt ſo long, | 


a EN 
' | S . 


. either fuppoſe, that there is ſuch an inflation of the tobe, at 
the: time of. coition, as makes them embrace the.,ovaries 3 | . 
. and. ſuch an approach: of the uterus and its cornua, as that it 


% 


may eaſily tranſmit the ſeed into the ovary: or elſe, that the 


being ſcattered looſely in the utetus, as to wait there for mavy 


days, for the fecundation of the eggs as they. paſs along. 


* animalcules are found to live a conſiderable time in the | 
uterus ; and that, if they ſhould impregnate the ova in 
the "OE 


The latter conjecture has this to ſtrengthen it; that the 


itſelf, the fattus would increaſe ſo faſt, that the 


ova could not paſs through the tubæ uteri; but would 


either burſt the ovary, or fall down, into the abdomen, 


proceed thoſe extraordinary. conceptions. in the abdom:n, | 
dut of the wierus. Thus much is urged for the ſyſtem | 


The retainers to the ſy 
that the rudiments of the foetus are laid in, the ovary, and | 


from the orifices of the tuba; and from hence probably 


ab animalculo. 


ſtem of generation ab ove contend, 


that the female furniſhes the whole matter of the body; 


. which they chiefly ſupport from the conformation. in rabbets, | 


_ ſheep, cows, &c. where the vagina of the womb is ſo long, 


4 
4 


and ſinuous, that it is ſcarce poſſible the male ſeed ſhould 


ever arrive within the body of the uterus ; eſpecially in cows, | 


whoſe vagina is filled with a thick, viſcid-ichor, and the 


- 


"thickneſs. of the membranes of the ova ſhould ſeem impene- 
.trable to ſo craſs a matter as the male ſeed. Add, that if | 


Animalcula be found in the male ſeed, which, however, will 


* 
. 
* 


| plants are maintained to. ariſe from eggs; ſeeds being no other 
than eggs under another denomination. All oviparous ani- | 


Againff this bypothefis, it is urged, that what are uſually called | 


* 


no proper membrane belonging to them, nor any tovering 
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large numbers would produce too plentiful an o 


43 


being accountable for, from the common laws of warm fluids) ; 


vet are the fame. obſerved in vinegar, pepper, water, Sc. 
Add, that it is highly improbable, that thoſe- animalcules 


ſhould contain. the rudiments of a future ae Lorem their 


nate. in other things gg | 
Analogy is likewiſe urged in favour of this ſyſtem : thus all 


mals do unexceptionably ariſe from eggs; which the females 
caſt forth ; and it is highly probable; 
differ from the oviparous, in that the ſemales lay and batch 
their eggs within themſelves. a * 


ova, or eggs, in womem are no other than little cells, or 


- "bladders, full of a certain liquor: and how can a drop of ; 


* 


liquor paſs for an egg?, Add, that theſe imaginary eggs have 
but that of the cell; which. ſcems ſo inſeparable - therefrom, 


that, when they are diſcharged, it is hard to conceive how | 


* 


np ſhould take it with them. And beſide, how ſhould they 
make themſelves, a paſſage through the common membrane 


ture, that it muſt ſeem abſulutely impenetrable by a round 


ſerve. for any purpoſes. of generation. Adem. de l' Acad. 
des Scien. 2 1708. 1709. 
To this ĩt anſwered, that ova or 


» + 


and the, ruptures in the membrane of the ovary, thro' which 
they had paſſed, remaining ſtill viſible. - M. Ba even ob, 


like thoſe in the yolks of birds. eggs. Nay, mare z the ſame 
not yet ſeparated 3; and could diſcern its bead, mouth, noſe, 


trunk, and funiculus: umbiliealis, whereby it adhered to, the | 


branes of the ovary. But this will come to be further 


me 
6 ; geen Ender GENERATION F man. 
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ir. John Floyer ſtarts a difficulty, which ſeems to pres equally 


againſt each ſyſtem, taken ſingly : it is fetched from mon- 
7 rs. 
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- ments. of the greater part of the ſostus ate laid in the: ovurd ; 
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ang that the impregnation either. conveys or changes the ex- 
tremities, - If the male ſupplied the animalcula, the feetus 
5 


2 


* 
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The former- ſeems pro- 


inner orifice of the womb is exactly cloſed : beſide, that the 


admit of ſome diſpute (that inteſtine motion and agitation of | 
"the groſſer particles thereof, which gave riſe to the opinion, 


ing; inſo- | 
much that it would be neceſſary for 9999 parts of them to be 
in vain, and periſh,:. which, is contrary to the ceconomy of 


at the viviparous only | 


body of ſo ſoft a conſiſſence as one of theſe: veſicies-? Laſtly, 

veliculz, in all reſpects perfectly like ova, have been found in. 
other parts of the body, where it is apparent they could not 
Royal. 

of veſiculæ have been actually 
found, in diſſections, detached and ſeparated from the ovary, | 
E 


ſerved. ſome of theſe ſeparated: ova ſpread. with blood-veſſe!s, | 
author is poſitive, that he ſaw. an embryo. in one of the ova |' 


na mule, for-inſtance, which is the production of a | generation, account for it thus : 
venereal copula between: an. afs and a mare, the bulk of the | 
. body partakes, of the form of the dam, and the feet, tail, and | 


ears, of that of the fire. Hence it is argued, that the rudi- 


| 


. gradual: proceſs of generation has been principally inquire 1 


to, and tha ſtructure and office of the organs ſubfervient . 
and ang 


to, chiefly examined; what the lateſt naturaliſts 
tomiſts have ſettled with regard thereto, is reſerved for 41, 


head. . ICS, 3 , 0 n Na a 
The parts of generation, then, are different, in the dre 
ſexes.— Th | 


oſe proper to the male, are the penis, the teſticles 


|. the veſiculzz ſeminales, the vaſa deierentia, the paraliziz, 1, 


for. it can | 


the vaſa præparantia; which ſee deſcribed each under it pry, 
er article, L ENIS, .TesTICLE, oc. Þ 04x 9 We 
he parts of generation proper to the female ate the puden. 


dum, the clitoris, nymphæ, hymen,, uterus, fa lopi. n tube, 


and ovaries, or teſtes, _ See GENITAL, Ci rronis, Nyy. 
ru, Hymen, MATRIx, FALLOPIAN tubes, and Ora. 
RIES, © SEES, f | | 
The . proceſs of generation, ſo far as. the male conttibut 
to it, is, as follows —The penis beiog, erected by an af 
ſion of blood; as ſhewn under Ex RCTIOR ; the glans at 
the ſame. time tumefied; and the nervous papillæ in the 


glans. much rubbed, and highly excited, in coitu; an eja- 


of the 


culatory contraction follows, by which the ſecd is prejie; 
out of the ſeminal. veſicles, and expelled with ſome contider. 
able force. en ee e OI OR 
The proceſs of generation an the part of the ſemile i; 
thus: the clitoris being erected, after the like manner 28 
the penis in man; and the neighbouring parts all diſtended 
with blood; LS more adequately, embrace. the penis .in 
coitu: and, by their intumeſcence, preſs out a liquor from 
the glands about the neck of the womb, to facilitate the pai] 
CFFPV PTT 
At the fame time, the fibres of the womb, contrading, open 
its mouth (which at other times is extremely cloſe) for the 
re eption of the finer part of the feed. . 
Thus the ſeed, pregnant with animalcules, is conveyed, with 
ſome impetus, into the uterus z where being retain:d by the 
convulſive conſtriction of the inner membrane thereof, and 
further heated and agitated therein, it is prepared to im- 
pregnate the o um. 8 | 
During the act of coition, the fallopian tubes, growing ſlif, 
embrace the ovaries with their ſtrong muſculous edges, like 
fingers; and compreſs them; till their mouths, being dilated 
and expanded by this embrace, force the egg, now ripened, 
into. their cavities, and gradually diive.it forwards, by their 
vermicular motion, till at laſt they protrude. it into the cavity 
womb, to meet the ſeed, ſome of the animalcules 
whereof, entering the dilated pores of the Wee 
brane of the egg, are there retained, nouriſhed, grow to its 
navel, and ſuffocate the reſt of the Jeſs lively animalcula. 
And thus is conception performed. 1 


Others rather ſuppoſe. the ſeed conveyed from the uterys 
through the fallopian tubes, to. the ova; and thus take 


' the impregnation to be firſt, performed in the,. ovaries ; or 
even in the tubæ themſelves, the ova and ſced meeting by 


the way. 


Others, coaſidering the cloſeneſs of the mouth. of the womb, 
and the tiickneſs of the membranes of the ovaries, judge it 
impoſſible for the ſeed to paſs. that way; and. therefore tup- 


pole it taken up by the veins which open into the cavity of 


the vagina, or even. womb; where circulating, it ferments 


with the maſs of blood; and hence all the ſymptoms which 
appear in conception. At length it enters and impregnates 
_wherewith the ovary is Inveſted, which: is: of ſo cloſe a tex- | 


the egg by the ſmall twigs of arteries which are upon its mem- 


branes. This fermentation fwelling the membranes of the 


' navg-thing, or funiculus, formed. See Funiculus, 
; I This ſyſtem. is founded on 


tube, they open their cavity, and make room for the ova to 


.paG inta the Womb. „ „ n be ont oops "I 
| The egg impregnated, and cloſe ſhut up in the womb, {wins 
in the humours thereof; which, g:owing more.and more ſub- 
til, enter the patent pores. found on one fide the ovum, aud 
ſoon diſtend, fill, and augment it; and there being ſtill fur- 
ther attenuated, nouriſh the embryo; thicken and expand the 
membranes of the ovum, eſpecially in that part by which it 
grew to the ovary 3 and thus form the rudiments of 4 pla- 
centa. ; | 


The ſame cauſes ft 


es ſtill continuing, and the. pores both of the 

placenta and the membranes. being enlarged z, the egg begs 
to fill the capacity of the womb; and at length its ſtem et 
calyx grows to the cqncave. ſupface thereof: and thus 18 the 
UBI. 
CALIS,, Oc. See alſe FOE uv se. 
the ſuppoſition of animalcula in 


©; 


the male ſeed, — They who: ſet them aſide as unconcerned I 


2 always be of the ſame ſpecies, as the male: if the ||. 
Emale ſapply it, it ſhould be of her kind 3. whereas monſier 


puygent, and ſtimulating 4:.and thus, 


che ſeed, containing volatile, 
to, as appeats from its fetid ſmell, oy 
nous ſubſtance, d 


further digeſted and exalteds glos yet more Valatile, feud, 


c. being lodged in the womb, an 
to the heat dc 


adding t 
calioned. by coition, vellicetes dhe nervous Hbres of that par , 
and occaſions a fermentktion, and geptle inſammation * 
by that means an exaraertjinaryflux'of humpurs to that, 4 

the-adjacent parts | 
By this means the tubæ become rigid. 3 
. ovaries, which are alſo heated. by the efHuris of the 36m | 
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| Generation of PLAN TS. 
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and the warmth of the parts ſurrounding. ' Upon this, there 


| is a greater flux into the ovaries; till at length, the ova, ſome 
ol them at leaft, by ſuch greater ſupply of nouriſhment, in- 
creaſe in bulk; and as thoſe graſped by the edges of the tubæ 
vill be kept warmeſt, and the greateſt flux be made thereto, 
they will ſooneſt be ripened, fall off, and be received by the 
tube, and conveyed. to the womb: where growing, after the 


GEN 


its axis, or axis of circumvolution: the motiom or revolution 


of that ſemicircle is the geneſis. of the ſphere, &c. See 
Ax1s, SPHERE, and GLoBe. be 5 

In the geneſis of figures, &c. the line, or ſurface, that moves, 
is called the deſcribent; and the line around which, or ac- 


cording to which, the revolution or motion is made, the 
dirigent. I 


manner of the ſceds of plants, the placenta at Jength takes GENET, or Jennet, in the manage, Sc. a ſmall-ſized, well 


hold of, and adheres to, the uterus; from which time the 
embryo begins to be nouriſhed after a different manner. See 
GxSsT AT 10; ſee alſo NUTRITION, and CIRCULATION. | 
GENERATION of inſets. . See the article INSECT, 
GENERATION of. plants bears an admirable analogy to that off, 
,nimals,—See the proceſs delivered at large under the article 
The paris of generation of plants, are the flowers; and par- 
ticularly. the ſtamina, apices, farina fœcundans, and piſtils 
thereof. See FLOWER; ſee alſo STAMINA, Farina, and 
I$TIL. SITTO WOE, K 3 | 9211 
tna ron of minerals, or ſoſſils. See MiNERAL, and 
% ĩ 2 9, 1 
GENERATION of muſbrooms. See the article MusnRoũ . 
GENERATION of: ſhells. - See the article SHELL. | 
GENERATION of ſtones. See STONS, SPAR, T ROCHITES, 
and CRYSTAL. | 


GENERATION, in theology. The Father is ſaid to have pro- 


tin; on which occaſion the word generation raiſes a peculiar 
idea: that proceſſion, which is really effected in the way off 
underſtanding, is called generation, by reaſon the Word, in 
virtue thereof, becomes like to him from whom he takes his 


„ 


. original 3 or, as St. Paul expreſſes it, is the figure, or image, } GENETHLIACUM, 


of his ſubſtance, i. e. of his being and nature. See TRINITY, 
LEONG ins fo ot ot, 2M 
And hence it is, that the ſecond Perſon in the Trinity is called 
„%%% ² A. WR 15 
GENERATION is alſo uſed, though ſomewhat improperly, for 
genealogy; or the ſeries of children, iflued from the ſame 
ſtock.— Thus, the goſpel of St. Matthew commences with 
the boot of the generation of Feſus Chriſt, ajae. 


lien, uſe the word genealogy, Sh 

GENERATION. is alſa uſed to fignify a people, race, or nation; 
eſpecially. in the literal tranſlations of the ſcripture: where the 
word generally 
the Greek, Y, or yer2rts. 


Ec. One generation paſſes away, and another cometh,” 
GENERATION is alſo uſed in the ſenſe of an age, or the ordi-|. 
nary period of man's life. e ee eee 
. Thus, we ſay, to the third, and fourth generation.—In this 
ſenſe, hiſtorians uſually reckon a generation the ſpace of thirfy- 
three years, or-thereabouts. See SECULUM. | of 
' Herodotus makes three generations in an hundred years; which 
computation appears, from the later authors of political arith- 
metic, to be pretty juſt. See ANNUITY, and POLITICAL 
orthmettc... is 2, . 55 524 I ; 
GENERIS ſecund;. . See the article 8g eun bl. 
GENEROSA, a gentlewoman, See GENTLEMAN. * 
Generoſa is a good addition; and if a gentlewoman be named 
[Þm/ter,, in any original writ, appeal, or indictment, ſhe 
may abate. and quaſn the fame. 2 1»/?. fol. 668. See Appi- 
Em oo ni mi ni oof} 67 AIC 
GENESIS, the firſt book of the Old Teſtament ; containing 
dhe hiſtory of the creation, and the lives of the firſt patriarchs. 
The book of Genes ſtands at the head of the Pentateuch. 
ts author is held to be Moſes: it eontains the relation of 


6 


5 Geneſis, and the beginning of Ezekiel, before thirty years ; 


age. pr, „ rb ep grin ' 
The Hebrews call this book Bereſehith, in regard it begins 
Ain the beginning. It was the Greeks who gave it the name 
Gene ſu, Texzaty g. d. production, generation; by reaſon it] 
da with the Juſtory of the produdtion, or generation, of all 


r * 


» 


Cedrenus makes mention of an apocryphal book, intituſed the 


* GENETHLIACI *, in 


The later, and more accurate tranflators, inſtead of genera- 1 


curs, where · ever the Latin has generatio; and 


FILL LIES nd * *— we, A LE Eds 
- 


2367 years; viz. from the beginning of the world, to the | 
death of Joſeph.— The Jews are forbid to read the beginning 


ee horſe. £12 | | 
ome allo give the term geneta to well-made Italian horſes. 

o ride d la GENETTA, is to ride in the Spaniſh faſhion, i. e. 
with the ſtirrups ſo ſhort, that the ſpurs bear upon the flanks 
of the horſe.— This is deemed a piece of gallantry in Spain, 
but not among us. Is | . 630 

aſtrology, perſons who ere& horo- 
copes; or pretend to foretel what ſh-1! befal a man; by means 


of the ſtars, which preſided at his nativity. | 
The word is formed of the Greek y:vsSar, origin; generation, 


The antients called them Chaldei, and, by the general name, 
mathematici: accordingly, the ſeveral civil and canon laws, 


which we find made againſt the mathematicians, only reſpect 


the genethliact, or aftrologers.  _ 


| They were expelled Rome, by a formal decree of the ſeriate; 


and yet found ſo much proteCtion from the credulity of the 


people, that. they remained therein unmoleſted—Henee au 
duced his Word, or Son, from all eternity, by way of genera-F 8 y. remained therein unmoleſted.— Hence 


6 9 & . an 
antient author ſpeaks of them as hominum genus, quod in tivi- 


tate naſtra ſemper & vetabitur, & retinebitur. 

Antipater and Achinapolus have ſhewn, that genethliology 
ſhould rather be founded on the time of the conception, than 
on that of the birth. Vitruvius. | 
GENETHLIAC poem, is a compoſitio 
in verſe, on the birth of ſome prince, or other illuſtrious 


perſon: wherein the poet promiſes him great honours, ad- 


vantages, ſucceſſes, victories, c. by a kind of prophecy or 
prediction. 5 J er met Send: 
Such is the gclogue of Virgil to Pollio, beginning 
»» , " Stzeltdes Muſe, pauls majora canamus. 
There are alſo genethliac ſpeeches, or orations; made to ce- 
lebrate a perſon's birth-day. | EST 
ENEVA, a popular name for a compound water; which is 


7 


diſtilled with brandy, or malt-ſpiri is. . 
»The word is formed from genevre, the French name of the 
juniper-berry. . 


. or ought to be, procured from the berries of the juniper- tree, 


Thus, “ A wicked and perverſe generation ſeeketh a ſign; GENEVIEVE, St. GENEvIEvE, or St. GENEVIEFvE,— 


fathers or religious of St. Genevieve,. the name of a congre- 


gation of regular canons of the order of St. Auguſtine; 
eſtabliſhed in France. E 


The congregation of St. Cent vieve is a reform of the Auguſtine 
canons. It was begun by St. Charles Faure, in the? 
St. Vincent de Senlis, whereof be was a member, in the year 


1618. The reform ſoon ſpread into other houſes; parti- 
cularly that of Notre Dame d' Eu, and the abbey of St. Ge- 


nevievt at Paris, chicfly by the intereſt of the cardinal de la 
Rochefoucaut, who was choſen abbot thereof in 1619. and 
in 1621. propoſed the reform to the e of his abbey. 
In the year 1634. the abbey was made elective; and a peers! 
chapter, compoſed of the ſuperiors of fifteen houſes w 

now. received the reform, choſe F. Faure coadjutor of the 


abbey of St. Genevieve, and general of the whole congregation. 


It bas ſince increaſed very much, and it now conſifis of 

above an hundred monaſteries z in ſome whereof the reli- 
- gious are employed in the adminiftration of the pariſhes 
and hoſpitals; and in others, in the celebration of divine 
ſervice, and the inſtruction of eccleſiaſtics in ſeminaries for 


the purpoſe. ' 


nevieve, Which is the chief of the order; and whoſe ab 
the general thereof.—The abbey itſelf took its name from St. 
Genevieve, the patroneſs of the city of Paris; who died.,in 


the year 512. F ive years after her death, Clovis erected the 


church of St. Genevieve under the name and invocation of 
St.: Peter; where her relics are {till preſerved, her ſhrine 
viſited, and her image carried with great proceſſions and-ce-, 


" remonies, upon extraordinary occaſions, as when ſome great 


- favour is to be intreated of heaven. 


ite. Genefiry,Genteſts. parun, eonteming, ſeveral incidents, | GENIAL “, GENIALIS, an epithet, applied by the antients 


ein the other z lome of which he hes pteferved: parti- 


cauatly, that Caitr was' buried under the ruins of à Houſe : | 


= an angel 


ths, Sc. en bo | 
«1218, ia geometty, denotes the ſormativit'of a line, plane, 
Cod, by the motion; or flux, of a point, Tine, or ſurface. 


Citen e, and SURFAC #3 ſeals Porwr, FL x ION, ahd| 
E. f 2 0 1:+c46 


taught Abraham the Hebrew tongue: that| 
\ ſtiphat, prince of the devils, adviſed God to order Abra-| + 
Ga pros his ſon; for a trial of his obedience: that the 
n ,, er cent Nas 1h Gals of wigs 


” 


to certain deities,, whom they 


| ſuppoſed to preſide over the 
affair of generation. | Ns rats 


to the correction of Scaliger and Vollius,. a genendo; to yean, 


produce. Vet Feſtus ſays, that they were alſo called gerali, 


Pjhich ſeems to require the former reading. M. Dacier, in a 


28 ” : 


. ” a *F 


"=> # 


Among the genial gods, dii geniales, ſays Feſtus, were water, 


earth, fire, and air, which the Greeks. called elements.. The 
twelve ſigns were ſometimes, alſo ranked in the number: as 


alſo the ſun, and moon. 


dus genef, os formations, 6. 27." of a globe, or ſphere, is} GENICULT, in botany, the joints or knots, which appear in 


lt, drawn from one extreme thereof to the other ; called] 


I 


aved by. ſuppoſing a ſemicirele to-revolve upon a right k 


the ſhoots of plants. Whence botaniſts call thoſe marked 
GENIO- 


therewith geniculate plants. 


bey of 


o had 


The congtegation takes its name from the abel of St. Ge- 
whoſe abbot is 


44 * They were thus called a gerendo, from bearing; or, according 
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GENIOGLOSSI-*, in anatomy, the name of a pair of | 


muſcles, proceeding inwardly from the fore part of the lower 


arging themſelves, 


of the mouth. | 
* The word is formed from ytrug, mentemn, the chin; and YA@904s 
| lingua, the tongue. | PAS 
GENIOHYOIDZUS *, in anatomy, a muſcle of the os hy- 
_ oides, which, with its partner, is ſhort, thick, and fleſhy, 
- - ariſing from the internal parts of the lower jaw-bone, called 
the chin; and dilating themſelves, are ſoon leſſened again, 
and inſerted into the ſuperior part of the fore-bone of the os 
hyoides.—Theſe pull upwards and forwards the os hyoides, 
and aſſiſt the geniogloſſi in thruſting the tongue out of. the 
mouth. | ' | x 
* The word is formed from 97, mentum, the chin; and qed ss, 


| Se. 8 . . ® ; . : | 
GENITAL, GzniTAL1s, in medicine, ſomething that relates 

to generation. | 0 $44.3 | | 0 
Genital parts, denote the parts in both ſexes employed in the 
affair of generation, otherwiſe called alda, WN or pu- 
dendum. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) Fig. 8, 9, 10, 11, 
13, 15, Cc. See alſo PENis, TesTICLE, CLITORIS, 

YMEN, Cc. F | OT My 
GENITAL gods, dii genitaler, are ſometimes uſed in the antient 
Roman poets for thoſe we otherwiſe call indigetes. See IN- 

DIE TES. 


Auſonius, in the argument of the fourth book of the Æneid, 


takes the word in a different manner: the dii genitales, he 
obſerves, were not ſuch as were born of human parents, were 
not thus called quaſi geniti ex hominibus, but rather becauſe 
they theinſelves had begot human children. 


P 


GENITALIA, or GeniToR1ss, in anatomy, a name ſome- 


times given the teſtes, or teſticles of man; on account of 
their office in generation. See TESTICLE. 
GENITED, in geometry. See GENERATED. 
GENITES, vn, or GENETE1, among the Hebrews, 
_ thoſe deſcended from Abraham, without any mixture of foreign 
blood. ; 
The Greeks diſtinguiſhed by the name of genites ſuch of the 
Jews, as were ifſued from parents who, during the Babyloniſh 
_ captivity, had not allied with any gentile family. | 
GENITIVE, in 
of nouns. FP Dr 
The relation of one thing, conſidered as belonging in ſome 
manner to another, has occaſioned a peculiar termination of 
nouns, called the genitive caſe. | 1 
In Engliſh, the genitive caſe is made by prefixing the particle 
of ; in F rench, de, or du, &c. though, in ſtrictneſs, there are 
no caſes at all in either of thoſe languages, inaſmuch as they 
do not expreſs the different relation of things by different ter- 
minations, but only by additional prepoſitions. 
In the Latin, this relation is expreſſed in divers manners: thus 
we ſay, caput hominis, the head of a man; color roſe, the co- 
| Jour of a roſe; opus Dei, the work of God, Go. | 
As the genitive Caſe ſerves to expreſs very different, and even 


oppolite relations, there ſometimes ariſes an ambiguity there- | 


aw, under another called geniobyoideuss and which, en- | 
| 1 are faſtened into the baſis of the tongue.— 
They ſerve to pull the tongue forward; and to thruſt it out | 


grammar, the ſecond caſe of the declenſions 


GEN 


The antients had their genii of nations, of cities, of 0 
vinces, c. Nothing is more common than the follow; 
inſcription on medals, GEN1Us POPULI ROM. the genius of 
the Roman people: or, GENIO POP. ROM. to the genius of 
the Roman people, 85 | 
In this ſenſe, genius and lar were the ſame thing; 2s, in 
effect, Cenſorinus and Apuleius affirm they were. 5 
The Platoniſts, and other eaſtern philoſophers, ſuppoſed the ge. 
. nii to inhabit the vaſt region, or extent ot air between earth ang 
heaven. They were a ſort of intermediate powers, who did 
the office of mediators between gods and men. They were 
the interpreters and agents of the gods; communicated” th. 
wills of the deities to men; and the prayers and yows of 
men to the gods. As it was unbecoming the majeſty of 
the gods to enter into ſuch trifling concerns; this became the 
lot of the genii, whoſe nature was of a middle kind between the 
two; who derived immortality from the one, and pafign; 
from the other; and who had a body framed of an aereq 
matter. Moſt of the philoſophers, however, held that the 
genii of particular men were born with them, and died: 
thus Plutarch attributes the ceaſing of oraclts partly to the 
death of the genii. hy | 
The heathens, who conſidered the gentii as the guardian ſpirits 
of particular perſons, believed that they rejoiced and were 
afflicted at all the good and ill fortune that tefcl their wards. 
They never or very rarely appeared to them; and then on 
in favour of ſome perſon of extraordinary virtue or dignity, 
They likewiſe held a great difference between the genii of gif. 
ferent men; and that ſome were much more powerful than 
others; on which principle it was, that a wizard in Appian 
bids Antony keep at a diſtance from Octavius, by reeſon 
Antony's genius was inferior to, and ſtood in awe of, that ot 
ORavius. c | 
There were alſo evil genii, who took a pleaſure in perſecuting 
men, and bringing them evil tidings ; ſuch was that in Pater- 
culus, &c. which appeared to Brutus the night before the 


battle of Phillippi. Theſe were alſo called rv, and i: 
Mares. | 


Genivs is more frequently uſed for the force or faculty of the 


ſou], conſidered as it thinks or judges. | 
Thus we ſay, a happy genius, a ſuperior genius, an elevated 
genius, a narrow confined genius, &c.—ln the like ſenſe we 
alſo ſay, a work of genizs, a want of genius, cc. 
GENIvs is alſo uſed, in a more reftrained ſenſe, for a natural tz 
lent, or diſpoſition to one thing more than another. 
In which ſenſe we ſay, a genius for verſe; for the ſciences, &. 
GENSD'ARMERIE. dee GENDARMERY. 
GENSD'ARMES. See the article GENDARM ES. 
GENTIAN, a medicinal root, the product of a plant of the 
ſame name ; which the antients, to render it the more con- 
ſiderable, denominated from Gentius, king of Illyria, who 
is ſuppoſed to have been the firſt that diſcovered the admirable 
virtues thereof. 0 
Ihe root gentian is of a yellowiſh colour, and intolerably bitter: 
it is ſometimes as thick as the arm, but more commonly di- 
vided into branches no bigger than the thumb: its ſtem grows 
ſeveral f. et high, being very ſmooth and gloſſy, though di- 
vided by knots from ſpace to ſpace, out of which ariſe the 


wean, ß al. ae 


leaves, which ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of plantain. | 
flowers, which likewiſe accompany the knots, are yellow: 
and its ſeed is flat, round, ſmooth, and light. 
This root is held excellent againſt poiſons, and even againfithe 
plague. It ſtands at the head of ſtomachics, warming an 
ſtrengthening the ſtomach, and helping digeſtion. It is alſo ſudo- 
Tific, and uſed with ſucceſs in intermitting fevers ; whenceſont 
call it the European guinguina; and it is alſo an ingredient in 
Venice treacle. Externally it is uſed for wounds. | 
The plant affects moiſt places, and is found commonly enoug 
in Burgundy, the Alps, and Pyreneans. It is called by by 
taniſts, gentiana vulgaris major, ellebori albi folio: the litt 
_ gentians growing in England are called gentianelle. 
The root is to be choſen dry, new, of a moderate thickneh; 
free from earth, and furniſhed with little branches or fibres 
and, if poſſible, that which is dried by the air, which is difin 
pars by the colour, it being blackiſh within fide, wht! 
ried in the oven; and of a golden yellow, when in the ar. 
GENTIAN-water, See the article WAT. 
GENTILE, GENTIIIs, a pagan, or perſon who adores fall 


from: thus in the phraſe vulnus Achillis, the wound of Achilles, | 
the genitive, Achillis may either ſignify the relation of ſubject, 
in which ſenſe it is taken paſſively for the wound Achilles has 
received ; or the relation of a cauſe, in which ſenſe it is taken 
actively for the wound Achilles has given: thus in that paſſage | 
of St. Paul, Certus ſum quod n:que mors, neque vita, &c. nos pote- 
rit ſeparare a charitate Dei in Chriſls, &c. The genitive, Dei, | 
has been taken by interpreters in two different ſenſes; ſome 
© giving it the relation of object, and underſtanding the paſſage 
- "of the love which the elect bear to God in Jeſus Chriſt; 
- whereas others give it the relation of ſubject, and explain it | 
of the love which God bears the elect in Teſus CRT. | 
© In the Hebrew tongue, the genitive caſe is marked after a man- 
- ner very different from that of the Greek and Latin: for | 
whereas in thoſe languages the noun governed is varied; in 
the Hebrew the noun governing undergoes the alteration. 
GENITURA, GexiTuRE, a name, which ſome authors give 
to the ſeed ;; both that of the male, and female. See SEED. 
GENIUS, a good, or evil ſpirit, or demon, whom the antients 
' ſuppoſed ſet over each perſon, to direct his birth, accompany 
him in life, and to be his guard. li es" 
Among the Romans, Feltus obſerves, the name genius was | 
Siven to the god who had the power of doing all things, deum dome will have it, that the gentiles were thus called in cont” 
i vim obtineret rerum omnium gerendarum , which V offius, | diſlinction to the Jews, by reaſon theſe latter have a poſitive 
de 1dolel. rather chooſes to read genendarum, who has the | toobſerve in matters of religion, whereas the gentiles baue olf 
power of producing all things; by reaſon Cenſorinus fre- the natural law: hence th ey are called gentiles, quia ſo i 
| quently uſes gerere tor gignere. Accordingly, St. Auguſtine, 44 geniti wverunt, becauſe they remain as in a ſtate of nals: , 
* de civitat. Dei, relates, from Varro, that the genius was a god || The ſews apply the denomination gentiles much as the Cu. 
who had the power of generatingall things; and preſided oer] gjans do that of infidels.—St. Paul is called the edi a 
them when were produced. ax ds SOOT} fi apa f ieh f Frſt gave bimſel 
Fels adds, chat Aufuſtius pake of the genius as the Son of | Han A. 14. 24% Tam die pelle of dle gende, I mag 
8 fron. and the + ather of men, who gave "my life 3 3 F | | | 1 
wever, repreſented the genius as the peculiar or tutelary | Th, calling of the gentiles. to Chriſtianity had been predi 
god of each place: and it is certain, this laſt is the moſt uſual in the Old Testament, as it was — in the Nes 
meaning of the word. / be 165 BY ORE | | 5 075 8 
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GWTILE, GENTILIS, in the Roman law and hiſtory, a name 


after Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed ; it being taken from Scri- 


G EN 


ge Pal. ii. 8. Iſa. ii. 2. Joel ü. 29. Matth. viii. 1 1. Xii. 18. 
Adds xi. 18. xiii. 47, 48. >xviii. 28. Rom. i. 5. iii. 29. xi. 12, 
13, 25- Eph. ii. 11. Rev. xi. 2. xxil. 2. ON 


which ſometimes expreſſes thoſe whom the Romans otherwiſe 
called Barbarians ; whether they were allies of Rome, or not. 
In which ſenſe the word occurs in Ammianus, Auſonius, and 
the Notitia Imperii. 85 5 * | 15 
Cen TIL Is was alſo uſed, in a more peculiar ſenſe, for all ſtran- 
rs, or foreigners, not ſubject to the Roman empire; as we 
2 in the Theodofian code, in the title De nuptiis gentilium; 
where the word gentiles ſtands oppoſed to provinciales, or the 
inhabitants of the provinces of the empire. | 5 
The word is likewiſe uſed, in this ſenſe, in the Greek; but it 
was not introduced either into that, or the Latin tongue, till 


GEN TLEMAN *, a perſon of noble birth, or deſcended of a 
family which has long borne arms, ISI. e 
* The word is formed of the French genti/homme, or rather of 
gentil, fine, faſhionable, or becoming; and the Saxon man, 
d. honeftus, or boneſto loco natus — The ſame ſignification 
has the Italian genti/haomo, and the Spaniſh hida/go, or hijo dul- 
£6, that is, the ſon of ſomebody, or of a perſon of note. —If 
we go farther back, we ſhall find gentleman originally derived 
from the Latin genti/is homo, which was uſed among the Ro- 
mans for a race of noble perſons, of the ſame name, born of 
free or ingenuous parents, and whoſe anceſtors had never been 
ſlaves, or put to death by law. Thus Cicero, in his Topics, 
Gentiles ſunt, qui inter ſe eodem ſunt nomine ab ingenuis oriundi, 
' quorum majorum nemo ſervitutem ſervivit, qui capitt non ſunt 
- deminuti, &c. Some hold, that it was formed from gentle, i. e. 
pagan ; and that the antient Franks, who conquered Gaul, 
which was then converted to Chriſtianity, were called Genti les 
by the natives, as being yet Heathens. —Others relate, that 
towards the declenſion of the Roman empire, as recorded by 
Ammianus Marcellinus, there were two companies of brave 
ſoldiers; the one called gentilium, and the other ſcutarioram : 
and that it was hence we derived the names gent/eman and e/- 
_ quire. See Es quinB.— This ſentiment is confirmed by Paſ- 
quier, who ſuppoſes the appellation gentiles and ecuyers to have 
been tranſmitted to us from the Roman ſoldiery; it being to 
the gentiles and ſcutarii, who were the hraveſt of the ſoldiery, 
that the principal benefices, and portions of lands, were aſ- 
 figned. See BBE TICE —The Gauls obſerving, that, during 
_ the empire of the Romans, the cuhtarii and pentiles had the 


ſcrupulouſly attached to the antient ceremonies; ſtill retains 


that of not kneeling at Divine ſervice. The Ruſſians eſteem 
it an indecent poſture, to * God on the knees. Add, 
a 


that the Jews uſually prayed ſtanding . Roſweyd gives the 
reaſons of the prohibition of genuflexion on Sundays, &c. 
from St. Baſil, Anaſtaſius, St. Juſtin, &c. - | 
Baronius is of opinion, that genuflexion was not eſtabliſhed in 
the year of Chriſt 58. from that paſſage in Aels xx. 36. 
where St. Paul is 2xpreſly mentioned to kneel down at 
prayer: but Saurin ſhews, that nothing can be thence con- 
cluded. ; | | 
The ſame author remarks, alſo, that the primitive Chriſtians 
carried the practice of genuflexion ſo far, that ſome of them 
had worn cavities in the floor where they prayed : and St. Je- 
rome relates of St. James, that. he had contracted a hardneſs - 
on his knees equal to that of camels. 


GENUS, kind, in logics and metaphyſics, is that which has ſe- 


veral ſpecies under it; or, it is the origin and radix of divers 
ſpecies, joined together by ſome affinity, or common relation, 
between them. . 74 
Genus is a nature, or idea, ſo common and univerſal, that it ex- 
tends to other general ideas, and includes them under it. | 
Thus, animal is ſaid to be a genus, in reſpe& of man, and 


| brute; in regard man and brute agree in the common na- 


ture and character of animal: ſo a right-lined figure, of four 
ſides, is a genus, in reſpect of a parallelogram, and a trape- 
zium; and fo, likewiſe, is ſubſtance, in reſpect of ſubſtance 
N which is body; and thinking ſubſtance, which is 
mind. NN | | 
A good definition, ſay the ſchoolmen, conſiſts of genus, and 
difference. b 47 
In the general, genus may be ſaid to be a claſs of a greater ex- 
tent than ſpecies; and which is not convertible therewith: 
For though we may ſay, that all body is ſubſtance z- yet it can- 
not be ſaid all ſubſtance is body. ert . | 
Add, that whatever may be ſaid of the genus, may likewiſe 
be ſaid of the ſpecies under it: e. gr. whatever is ſaid-of ens, 
being, will equally hold of the body: | 


The ſchoolmen define the genus lagicum to be, an univerſal 
which is predicable of feveral things of different ſpecies; and 
divide it into two kinds: the one, e _ which is the 
higheſt, or moſt general; and has nothing above it to reſpect 
as a genus the other the ſubaltern, which they likewiſe call 


medium, 150 


| beſt tenements, or appointments, of all the ſoldiers on the fron- Genvs ſummum is that which holds the uppermoſt place in its 


tiers of the provinces, became inſenſibly accaſtomed to apply 
the ſame names, gentilbommes, and ecwyers,to ſuch as they found 
their kings gave the beſt proviſions or appointments to. Pay, 
Rob dl. Mi Bey. %% no of 210 
In ſtrictneſs, Chamberlayne obſerves, a gentleman is one whoſe 
anceſtors have been freemen, and have owed obedience to 
none but their prince: on which footing, no man can be a 
gentleman who is not born ſo. SITS 
Among us, the term gentleman is applicable to all above yeo- 
men: b that noblemen may be properly called gentlemen.  - 
In our ſtatutes, gentilis homo was adjudged a good addition 
for a gentleman, 27 Edw. III. The addition of knight is very 
_ A that of eſquire, or gentleman, was rare, before 
ls 6s Sal 07 Oey vAt ee e e pe 
GENTLEMAN wfher of the black rod. See Bl ack. 
GENTLEMAN of the bed chamber. See BE D- CHAMBER.” 


GENTLEMEN of the chapel are officers whoſe duty and attend- 


ance is in the royal chapel ; being in number thirty-two : 
twelve whereof ate prieſts, and the other twenty called clerks 
of the chapel, who aſſiſt in the perſormanee of Divine ſervice. 

ne of the firſt twelve is choſen for confeſſor of the houſhold, | 
whoſe office it is to read prayers evety morning to the houſe- 


 hold-fervantsz to viſit the ſick; examine and prepare com- 


municants, and adminiſter the ſacrament. 
Another, well vetſed in muſic, is choſen firſt organiſt; who 
zs maſter of the children, to inſtruct them in muſic, and what 
is neceſſary for the ſervice of the chapel: a ſecond is likewiſe 
' an organiſt; a third a lutaniſt; and a fourth a violiſt 
There are likewiſe three vergers, ſo called from the filver rods 
wy uſually carry in their hands; being a ſerjeant, yeoman, 
and groom of the veſtry : the firſt attends the dean, and Tub- 
dean; bnds ſurplices;” and other neceſſaries, for the chapel : 
the ſecond has the whole care of the chapel; keeps the pews, 
and ſeats the nobility-and gentry : the groom has his attend- 
ance within the chapel-door, and loolts after it. | 
GENTLEMEN of __ = 9 wh Ae 


CR TLEMEN | + PENSION ER. 2710 
ENUFLEXION, the a& of bowing, or bending, the knee; 


rather, of kneeling down. 


| . 


he jeſuit Roſweyd, in his Onoma/ticen, ſhews, that genufle- 


rion, or kneeling, has been a yy antient euſtom in the | 


church; and even under the Old Teſtament diſpenſation: and 
that this practice was obſerved throughout all the year, except- 
ing on Sundays, andduring the time from Eaſter to Whitſun- 


nde, when kneeling was forbid by the council of Nice. 
| Vthers have ſhewn, that the cuſtom of not kneeling on Sun- 
ys hed obtained from the time of the apoſtles ; as appears 


claſs, or predicament ; or that which may be divided into ſe- 
veral ſpecies, each whereof is a genus in reſpect of other ſpecies 
_ below it. 5 % of | 
Thus, in the predicament of things ſubſiſting of themſelves, 
| ſubſtance has the place and effect of genus ſummum, and is pre- 
dicated of all the things contained in that claſs: for both Plato, 
— man, and animal, and even ſpirit, are properly called ſub- 
ance. | | 5 
Accordingly, there are as many ſumma genera, as there are 
claſſes of predicaments, or categories. A 
Subaltern GEN us is that which, being a medium between the 
higheſt genus, and the loweſt ſpecies, is ſometimes conſidered 
as a genus, and ſometimes as a ſpecies. | RE. 
Thus, bird, when compared with animal, is a ſpecies 3 when 
to a crow, and eagle, or the like, it is a genus. | | 
Genus, again, is divided into remotum, remote, where between 
it and its ſpecies there is another genus; and proximum, or 
next, where the ſpecies is immediately under it; as man, 
under animal. . $2665 15 


[Genus is alſo uſed for a character, or manner, applicable ta 


every ching of a certain nature, or condition. In which ſenſe 

it ſerves to make capital diviſions in divers ſciences; as muſic, 

rhetoric, botany, anatomy, &c. E. r. | 

Genvs, GENDER, in botany, denotes a ſyſtem, or aſſemblage, 
of ſeveral plants, agreeing in ſome one or more common cha- 

racters in reſpe& of the ſtructure of cettain parts; whereby 
they are diſtinguiſhed from all other plants. 


lutely neceſſary to eaſe the memory, and prevent its being 

te. Pa gon overburdened with an infinity of different names, 

The knowlege of a genus comprehends, in a kind of mi- 
-niature, that of all the plants belonging thereto ; each be- 

ing denominated from ſome circumſtance, common to the 

— V. kind, to ſave the embarraſs of ſo many particular 
- names. ; | | 

Something like this, even the common people do, eſpe- 
_ cially in the inſtance of ranunculus's, &c. but in many 


find any thing in common among ti em, whereon to found their 
genus. | | | 


nera, and the characters whereon they are tofbeeſtabl:ſked. 
Mr. Ray's diſtribution, ſee under the article PLANT, 

One of the later writers, Monſ. Tourneſort, after a long 
and accurate diſcuſſion, has choſe, in imitation of Geſner 
and Columna, to regulate them by the flowers and fruit, 
conſidered together; ſo that all plants, which bear a re- 


rom St. Irenæus, and Tertullian: and the ZEthiopic church, 
or. I. Ne 69. CHAMB. 


ſemblance in thoſe two reſpects, are of the ſame genus: after 
| 4K@k : which 


The diſtribution of plants into genera, and ſpecies, is abſo- 


other plants the difficulty is infinitely greater, as it is hard to 


Hence botanifi s differ as to the manner of regulating theſe ge- 
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5 epithalamiums, funeral harangues, c. See each under its 
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Which che reſpective differences, as to root, ſtem, or leaves, 
make the different ſpecies, or ſubdiviſions. 


Mr. Ray made ſome objections to this diſtribution, which | 


rew into a conſiderable controverſy between the two authors, 
The queſtion was, Whether the flowers and fruits were ſuffi- 
cient to eſtabliſn genera; and to determine whether a plant was 
of this genus, or that? e 
The ſame M. Tournefort introduces another higher kind of 
genus, or claſs, which is only regulated by the lowers. He 
- obſerves, that he has never-hitherto met with above fourteen 
different figures of flowers ; which, therefore, are all that are 
to be retained in the memory: ſo that a perſon who has a 
plant in lower, whoſe name he does not know, will immedi- 


ately ſee what claſs it belongs to, in his Elements of botany : | 


: and the fruit appearing ſome days afterwards, determines its 
enus in the ſame book ; and the other parts give its ſpecies. 
Ie is a wonderful caſe to the memory, to have only fourteen fi- 
gures of flowers to retain, and, by means hereof, to be enabled 
to deſcend to fix hundred and ſeventy-three genera, which 
comprehend eight thouſand eight hundred and forty-fix ſpecies 
of plants; which was the number of thoſe then known by 
land and ſea. - | E R's 2 Eno 
Genvs, in muſic, by the antients called genus melodie, denotes 
a certain manner of ſubdividing the principles of melody, 7. e. 
the conſonant intervals, into their concinnous parts. 
The moderns, conſidering the octave as the moſt perfect in- 
terval, and that whereon all the other concords depend in the 
preſent. theory of muſic ; the diviſion of that interval is con- 
ſidered as containing the true diviſion of the whole ſcale. - _ 
But the antients went to work ſomewhat differently: the dia- 
teſſaron, or fourth, was the leaſt interval which they 2dmitted 
as concord; and therefore they ſought, firſt, how that might 
be moſt concinnouſiy divided; from which they conſtituted 
the diapente, or fifth.z and diapaſon, or octave. 
The dieteſſaron being thus, as it were, the root, or founda- 
tion, of the ſcale; what they call the ge :era, kinds, aroſe from 


landi, the manner of dividing the tetrachord, and diſpoſing its 
four ſounds as to ſucceſſio n 
T be genera of muſic were three; viz. the enbarmonic, chro- 
matic, and diatonic the two laſt whereof were variouſly ſub- 
divided; and even the firſt, though it is commonly reckoned 
to be without any ſpecies, yet different authors have propoſed 
different diviſions under that name, though without giving 
particular names to the ſpecies, as was done to the other two. 
For the character, c. of the ſeveral genera, fee Ex HARMO- 
Nic, CHROMATIC, and DIA TONM ic. 
The parts, or diviſions, of a diateſſaron, they called the dia. 
. flems of the ſeveral genera, upon vrhich their differences de 
pend; and which, in the enharmonic, are particularly called 
the dieſis and ditanum; in the chromatic, the hemitonium, and 
triemitonium; and in the diatonic, the hemitonium, or limma, 
and the tonus. 3 | PD es 11 
But under theſe general names, which diſtinguiſhed the genera, 
there are ſeveral other different intervals, or ratio's, which con- 
ſtitute the colores. generum, or ſpecies of enharmonic, chroma- 


tic, and diatonic : add, that what is a diaſtem in one genus, is a 


ſyſtem in another. 205 


o 


Genus, in rhetoric. —Authors diſtinguiſh the art of rhetoric, 


as alſo orations, or diſcourſes, produced thereby, into three ge- 


nera, or kinds; demon/trative, deliberative, and judiciary. 
Jo the demonſtrative kind belong panegyricks, genethliacons, 


head; PAN EGYRIC, EprrHALAMIUu, Cc. To the deli- 
berative kind belong perſuaſions, diſſuaſions, commendations, 
Sc. To the judiciary kind belong defences, and accuſations, 
See RHETORIC, ORATION, c. 8 | 
Genus, in algebra.—The antient algebraiſts diſtributed that art 
into two genera, or kinds; the lagiſtic, and ſpecious.. See Lo- 
GISTIC, and SPECIOUS. | 1 f a to... 
Genvs, in anatomy.—The genus nervoſum, or nervous kind, 
or, as others ſay, the nervous ſyſlem, is an expreſſion pretty 
frequent among authors; ſignifying the nerves, conſidered as 
an aſſemblage, or ſyſtem, of ſimilar parts, diſtributed through- 
out the body. i Ow eee | 
Tobacco contains a deal of fharp, cauſtic ſalt, proper to cauſe 
irritations in the nervous kind; vinegar, taken in too great 
quantity, incommodes the nervous king 
EN TRIC, in aſtronomy, is applied to a planet, or its 
borbit, to denote it concentric with the earth; or, as having the 
earth for its centre, or the ſamecentre with the earth. 


All the planets are not geocentric : the moon, alone, is properly |, 


geocentric. , © 


GeocenTRIC latitude of a planet is its latitude feen from the 


earth; or the inclination of a line connecting the planet and 
the earth, to the plane of the earth's (or true) ecliptic. . 
Ot it is the angle which the aforeſaid line (connecting the 

planet and the 2 makes with a line drawn perpendicular 


— —— . x ů 2 — — 


8 its various diviſions; and hence they defined the genus modu- 


to make a ſurvey of the whole coaſt of Africa; which the 


Varenius more juſtly divides it into general, and /pecial; or 


. 


iptic, See LATITUDE, 
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Thus, in Tab. Aftronomy, fig. 40. the angle Q Te is 


| ' the mea. 
ſure of that planet's geocentric latitude, when the earth is 17. 
3 


and the angle e t.2 the meaſure of it when the earth is in 
GEOCENTRIC place of a planet is the place wherein it appeary to 


us, from the earth; ſuppoſing the eye there fixed: or, it is 
point in the ecliptic, to which a planet, ſeen from the cn. 
K 3 , 
GEODZSIA*, that part of practical geometry which teaches 
how to divide, or lay out, lands, or fields, between ſeveral 
owners. rk | 
»The word is Greek, ys@/ 2:01:43 formed of yn, terra, earth, 
and , divide, I divide. a Bohr 
GEoDaAsIA is alſo applied, by ſome, to all the operations of geo· 
metry which are performed in the field. 0 
This is more uſually called ſurve) ing, when employed in mea · 
ſuring of lands, grounds, roads, countries, provinces, Cc. dee 
SURVEYING, | | 
Vitalis defines georlz/ia, the art of meaſuring ſurfaces, and ſo- 
lids, not by imaginary right lines, as is done in geometry ; but 
by ſenſible and viſible things; as by the ſun's rays, 6c. 
GEOGRAPHICAL mile is the minute, or ſixtieth part of 2 
degree of a great circle. See MiLx, and DEGREE. 
GEOGRAPHICAL table. See the article Map. 
GEOGRAPHY®*, the doctrine, or knowlege, of the earth, 
both as in itſelf, and as to its affections; or a deſcription of 
the terreſtrial globe; and, particularly, of the known inhabj: 
able part thereof, with all its parte. 
The word is Greek, ye&ypagia; formed of yy, terra, earth; 
and ypape, ſtribo, I'write, I deſcribe. 
Geography makes a branch of mathematics, of the mixed 
kind; in that it conſiders the earth, and its affections, as de- 
pending on quantity; and, conſequently, as meaſurable; viz 
its figure, place, magnitude, motion, celeſtial appearances, &. 
with the ſeveral circles imagined on its ſurface, | 
Geography is diſtinguiſhed from coſmography, as a part from 
the whole; this latter conſidering the whole viſible world, both 
heaven and earth,' ''' © "$2 90G INT e29 
From topography, and chorography,'it is diſtinguiſhed, as the 
whole from a part. See TopoGRAPHY, and CHoRoara 
Solnitz conſiders geograpby as either exterior, or interior: but 


uni ver ſal, and particular. g. 
General, or univerſal, GoRAPHV, is that which conſiders the 
earth in general, without any regard to particular countries; 

or the affections common to the whole globe; as its figure, 
magnitude, motion, land, ſea, Sc. N 
Special, or particular, GEOGRAPHY, is that which conſider the 
conſtitution of the feveral particular regions, or countries; 
their bounds, figure, &c. with the mountains, foreſts, mines, 
waters, plants, animals, Ac. therein; as, alſo, their climates, 

ſeaſons, heat, weather, diſtance from the equator, &c. and 
their inhabitants, arts, foods, commodities, cuſtoms, language, 

religion, policy, cities, & c. * . 

Geography is very antient; at leaſt the ſpecial part thereof: 

for the antient writers ſcarce went beyond the deſcription di 

countries. E TS Sg 50 

It was a conſtant cuſtom among the Romans, after they had 
; conquered and ſubdued any province, to have a map, or paint 

ed repreſentation thereof, carried in triumph, and expoſed to 

the view of the ſpeRators. | | 


' Hiſtorians relate, that the Roman ſenate, about an hundrel 
years before Chriſt, ſent geographers, into divers parts, to make 
an accurate ſurvey and menſuration of the whole globe; but 
5.7 ſcarce ever ſaw the twentieth part thereof. 15 
efore them, Neco, king of Egypt, ordered the Phœniciam 
accompliſhed. in three years: Darius procured the Ethiopic 
ſea, and the mouth of the Indus, to be ſurveyed ; and Pliny 
"relates, that Alexander, in his expedition into Aſia, took tuo 
geographers, Diognetus and Bæton, to meaſure and deſcribe 
| - wk roads; and that, from their itineraries, the writers of the 
following ages took many particulars, | Indeed, this may be 
| Obſerved, that whereas moſt other arts are ſufferers by wal, 
$cegrapby and fortification, alone, have been improved there 


art, however, muſt needs have been exceedingly defective; 
as a great part of the globe was then unknown: articular} 
all America, the northern parts of Europe and Aſia, with the 
Terra Auſtralis, and Magellanica; and as they were 1g” 
rant of the earth's being capable of being failed round, 2nd 

of the torrid zone's being habitable, &c.. n 
The principal writings on this art, among the antients, ate. 
Ptolemy's eight books: among the moderns are, Johannes Pe 
 Sacroboſco 5. Sphæra, with Clavius's comment: Ricciolw' 
Geographia, and Hydrographia Reformata : Weigelius 5 Her 
culum Terræ; De Chales's Geography, in his Mundus Mathe 
maticus; and, above all, Varenius's Geographia general's, " 
Jurin's additions: to which may be added, Leibnecht 7 
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grapbicum, and Wolfius's Geographia, in his Elementa Ma- 
10 MANCY , GroMANTIA, a kind of divination, per- 
of med by means of a number of little points, or dots, made 
l per at random; and conſidering the various lines and 
3 which thoſe points preſent; and thence forming a 
ended judgment of futurity, and deciding any queſtion 
be 1 | 
„he word is formed of the Greek ye, terra, earth; and ale, 
divination; it being the antient cuſtom to caſt little pebbles 
on the ground, and thence to form their conjectures; inſtead 
of the points now made uſe of. : 


polydore Virgil defines geomancy a kind of divination perform- 
Hy eee clefts, or chinks, made in the ground; and 


De Invent. Rer. lib. 1. c. 23. 


Thus we ſay, a geometrical method, a geometrical genius, 
' ometrical ſlrictneſs, a geometrical conſtruction, geometrical 
- Jemon{ration, &c.* TI ng” Bis 
Geometry itſelf ſeems to lead us into errors: after once re- 
ducing a thing to geometrical conſideration, and finding that it 
" anſwers pretty exactly, we purſue the view, are pleaſed with 
the certainty and agreeableneſs of the demonſtrations, and 
apply the geometry further and further, till we often out-run 


nature. 


obſerved, are not agreeable: that the moſt exact aſtronomi- 
— cal computations do not always foretel the preciſe time and 
— quantity of an eclipſe, cc. ; 
The reaſon. is, that nature is not a mere abſtra&t; mechani- 
cal levers and wheels are not geometrical lines and circles; as 
they are often ſuppoſed to be: the taſte for tunes is not the 


known figure. 


mechanics, and the other ſciences to which geometry is ap- 
plied, do not properly ariſe from geometry, which. is an in- 


of it. Malebr. Recher. de la Ver. 


* 
and drawi 


equation, theorem, or canon, to be geometrically true. See 
CONSTRUCTION of equations. | 


» 
. 2 


GromETRICAL line, or curve, called alſo algebraic line, or 


ſemiordinates may be expreſſed by an algebraic equation, 
Thus, ſuppoſe in a circle, Tab. Geometry, fig. 52. A BY 
AP PM=y; then will PB=a—x; and conſequently, 


PC x, AC ga, P My; then will MC*—PC*= 
that is, a*—x*=y*, Tab. Anal. fig. 8. See EQUATION. - 
Geometrical lines are diſtinguiſhed into claſſes, orders, or ge- 
nera, according to the number of the dimenſions of the 
equation that expreſſes the relation between the ordinates and 
the abſciſſes: or, which amounts to the ſame, according to 
. te number of points in which they may be cut by a right 
ne. | 


þ 
g 


de the cubical and Neilian parabola's, the ciſſoid of the an- 
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But a curve of the firſt gender (becauſe a right line cannot 
be reckoned among the curves) is the ſame with a line of the 
ſecond order; and a curve of the ſecond gender, the ſame 
Vich a line of the third order; and a line of an inſiniteſimal 
order is that, which a right line may cut in infinite points; 
_ & the ſpiral, cycloid, the quadratrix, and every line genera- 
© ted by the infinite revolutions of a radius. | 
However, it is not the equation, but the deſcription, that 
makes the curve a geometrical one: the circle is a geometrical 
line, not becauſe it may be expreſſed by an equation, but be · 
cauſe its deſcription is a poſtulate: and it is not the ſimplici 
of the equation, but the eaſineſs of the deſcription, which is 


imple than that which expreſſes a circle; and yet the circle, 


K reaſon of its more ſimple conſtruction, is itted before 
i Fa ll | 


ons of the equations, are of the ſame order; and yet the cir- 
dee is not numbered with them in the conſtruction of pro- 
＋ blems; but by reaſon of its ſimple deſcription is depreſſed to 


a lower order; viz. that of a right line; ſo that it is not im- 
Proper to expreſs that by a circle, which may be expreſſed by | 


8 


3 


| = Geographic generalis ; Sturmius's Compendium Geo-] 


takes the Perſian magi to have been the inventors thereof. | 


cEOMETRICAL, ſomething that has a relation to geome-| 


Hence it is, that all machines do not ſucceed: that all com- E 
poſitions of muſic, wherein the concords are the moſt rigidly 


fame in all men; nor at all times in the ſame man: and as 
to aſtronomy, as there is no perfect regularity in the motions 
ol the planets; their orbits hardly ſeem reducible to any fixed, | 


The errors, therefore, we fall into in aſtronomy, muſic, | 
fallible ſcience ; but from the falſe uſe, or the miſapplication, | 


GroMEeTRICAL conſtruction of an equation, is the contriving | 
of lines and figures, whereby to demonſtrate the | E 


curve, is that wherein the relations of the abſciſſes to the 


fince PM* =AP, PB, y =ax—#*. — Again, ſup ling 2 


Thus, a line of the firſt order will be * a right line: thoſe |. 
— of the ſecond, or quadratic order, wil 


be the circle, and 
the conic ſections; and thoſe of the third, or cubic order, will | 


do determine the choice of the lines for the conſtruction of 
a problem. The equation that expreſſes a parabola, is more 


The circle and the conic ſections, if you regard the dimen- | 


a right Pine : but it is a fault to conſtruct that by the conic 
ſections, which may be conſtructed by a circle. | 


Either, therefore, the law muſt be taken from the dimen- 
ſions of equations, as obſerved in a circle, and ſo the diſtin- 


the law muſt be allowed not to be ſtrictly obſerved in lines 
of ſuperior kinds; but that ſome, by reaſon of their more 
ſimple deſcription, may be preferred to others of the ſame 
Order, and be numbered with lines of inferior orders. 
In conſtructions that are equally geometrical, the moſt ſimple 
are always to be preferred: this law is ſo univerſal as to be 
without exception. But algebraic expreſſions add nothing to 
the ſimplicity of the conſtruQion z the bare deſcriptions of the 
lines here are only to be conſidered ; hd theſe alone were 
conſidered by thoſe geometricians, who joined a circle with a 
right line. And as theſe are eaſy or hard, the conſtruction be- 
comes eaſy, or hard: and therefore it is foreign to the nature 
of the thing, from any thing elle to eſtabliſh laws about con- 
ſtructions. | 


Either, therefore, with the antients, we muſt exclude all 


of geometry ; or admit all according to the ſimplicity of the 
deſcription: if the trochoid were admitted into geometry, 


would you therefore blame thoſe, who would make uſe of 
this line to divide an angle in the ratio of one number to an- 


tion, but that you muſt make uſe of ſuch lines as are defined 
| by equations ? | | 
3 


when an angle were to be divided, for inſtance, into 1001 


which nobody could deſcribe, much leſs underſtand; and 
| ſhould prefer this to the trochoid, which is a line well known, 
and deſcribed ealſiy by the motion of a wheel 
would not ſee the abſurdity? _ | 
Either, therefore, the trochoid is not to be admitted at all in 
geometry; or elſe, in the conſtruction of problems, it is to 
de preferred to all lines of a more difficult deſcription : and 
the reaſon is the ſame for other curves. SOLE 
Hence, the triſections of an angle by a conchoid, which Ar- 
chimedes in his Lemma s, and Pappus in his Collections, have 


allowed to be good, ſince we muſt either exclude all lines, 
beſide the circle, and right line, out of geometry, or admit 
them according to the ſimplicity of their, deſcriptions; in 
which caſe, the conchoid yields to none, except the circle. 

quations are expreſſions of arithmetical computation, and 
| 2 have no place in geometry, except ſo far as quanti- 


portions) may be ſaid to be ſome equal to others: multiplica- 
tions, diviſions, and ſuch ſort of computations, are newly re- 
ceived into geometry, and that apparently contrary to the firſt 


of problems by a right line and a circle, found by the firſt 
geometricians, will eaſily perceive, that geometry was in- 
troduced, that we might expeditiouſly avoid, by drawing 


| - lines, the tediouſneſs of computation: 


It ſhould ſeem, therefore, that the two ſciences ought not to 
be confounded together: the antients ſo induſtriouſly diſtin- 
guiſhed them, that they never introduced arithmetical terms 
into geometry; and the moderns, by confounding both, 
have loſt a great deal of that 8 which the elegancy 
of geometry principally conſiſts. Upon the whole, that is 
arithmetically more ſimple, which is determined by more ſim- 
ple equations; but that is geometrically more ſimple, which 


geometry, that ought to be reckoned beſt, which is geome- 
trically moſt ſimple. [ED TEE 
Locus. | | | 
GEOMETRICAL medium. See the article ME DTU. 
GEOMETRICAL eſculum. See EvOLUTA, and OscuL un. 


Pack, and Foor. ys | 
GEOMETRICAL plan, in architecture. See PLAN. 
GEOME TRICAL plane. See the article PA Bg. 
*JEOMETRICAL progreſfor, is a ſeries of quantities, in con- 
tinued geometrical proportion; i. e. increating or decreaſing 
in the ſame ratio. ** 2 | 
Thus, e. gr. 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, and 128: 729, 243, 
81, 27, 9, 3, 1, are geometrical progreſſions. See Geometri- 
cal PROGRESSION | Mad da og 
GEOMETRICAL proportion, called alſo abſolutely, and ſimply, 
proportion, is a ſimilitude or identity of ratio's. See RAT10, 
Thus, if A be to B, as C to D, they are in geomerrical pro- 


* 


See PROPORTION. | 5 71 
GBEOMETRICAL ſcale.” See DIAGONAL ſcale. 1 
 GBOMETRICAL ſolution of a problem, is when the problem is 


geometry, and by lines that are truly geometrical. 


Ction be taken away between plane and ſolid problems: or 


lines belides the circle, and perhaps the conic ſections, out 
we might, by its means, divide an angle in any given ratio: 


other; and contend, that this line was not detined by an equa- | 


parts, we ſhould be obliged to bring a curve defined by an 
equation of aboye an hundred dimenuons to do the buſineſs; 


yz Or circle; who 


preferred to the invention of all others in this caſe, muſt be 


ties truly geometrical (that is, lines, ſurfaces, ſolids, and pro- 


deſign of this ſcience ; for whoever conſiders the conſtruction 


is determined by the more ſimple drawing of lines; and in 


GEoMETRICAL locus, or place, called alſo ſimply locus. See 


GEOMETRICAL pace, is a meaſure conſiſting of five feet. See 


portion: ſo 8, 4, 30, and 15, are geometrical proportionals. 


directly ſolved according to the ſtrict principles and rules of 
In 
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In this ſenſe we ſay, geometrical ſolution, in contradiftinQtion 


to a mechanical, or intirumental ſolution, where the pro- 
blem is only ſolved by ruler and compaſſes. 3 
The ſame term is [itewiſe uſed in oppoſition to all indi- 
rect and inadequate kinds of folutions, as by infinite ſe- 


ness, &c. | 
We have no geometrical way of finding the quadrature of 
the circle, the duplicature of the cube, or two mean pro | 
portionals : mechanical ways, and others, by infinite ſeries 5, 
we have. 3s | | 
The antients, Pappus informs us, in vain endeavoured at 
the triſeQion of an angle, and the finding out of two mean 
proportionals by a right line, and a circle. Afterwards 
they began to conſider the properties of ſeveral other lines; 
as the conchoid, the ciffoid, and the conic ſections 3 and 
by ſome of theſe endeavoured to ſolve thoſe problems, 
At length, having more thoroughly examined the matter, 
and the conic ſections being received into geometry, 


they diſtinguiſhed geometrical problems into three kinds 1 


vix. 
1, Plane ones, nal fro! 
on a plane, may be regularly ſolved by a right line, 


circle. ny 
2 Solid ones, which are ſolved oy lines deriving their ori- 
ginal from the conſideration. of a folid ; that is, of a cone. 
3% Linear ones, to the ſolution of which are required lines 
more compounded, - 5 5 
According to this diſtinction, we are not to ſolve ſolid pro- 
blems by other lines than the conic ſections; eſpeciall y if no 
other lines but right ones, a circle, and the conic ſections, 
. muſt be received/into geometry. 3 
But the moderne; advancing much farther, have received] 
into ge all lines that can be expreſſed by equations 3 
and dave diſdnguitbed, according to the dimenſions of the 
- equations, thoſe lines into kinds; and have made it a law, 
not to conſtruct a problem by a line of ſuperior kind, that 
may be conſtructed by one of an inferior kind. 5 


N 


which, deriving their original from lines 
and a 


The province of geometry is almoſt infinite: 
ideas, but may be repreſented to the imaginati 
upon which they ſtrait become of geometrical co 
it being geometry alone that makes compariſo 
the relations of lines. SI 
Afﬀronomy, muſic, mechanics, and, in a word. 
| ſciences which conſider things ſuſceptible of more and leſ: 
i. 6. all the preciſe and accurate ſciences, may be refer . 
to geometry: for all ſpeculative truths conſiſting on] 2 
the relations of things, and in the relations between 4 G 
relations, they may be all referred to lines, Conſequenc * 
may be drawn from them; and theſe conſequences, 2 _ 
being rendered ſenſible by lines, they become — 
objects, which may be conſtantly expoſed to a rigorous 2 
tention and examination : and thus we have infinite oppor 
17 inquiring into their certainty, and purſuing 
The reaſon, for inſtance, why we know ſo diſtinctly, and 
mark ſo preciſely, the concords called eftave, fifth Fourth 
&c. is, that we have learnt to expreſs ſounds by lines i py 
y chords accurately divided; and that we know, that the 
chord, which ſounds octave, is double of that which it 
makes octave withal; that the fifth is in the ſeſquialterate 
ratio, or as three to two; and ſo of the reſ. 
The ear itfelf cannot judge of ſounds with ſuch a nice pre- 
ciſion; its judgments are too faint, vague, and variable, to 
form a ſcience. The fineſt, beſt tuned ear, cannot diftin- 
guifh many of the differences of ſounds ; whence many mu- 
ſicians deny any ſuch differences; as making their ſenſè their 
judge. Some, for inſtance, admit no difference be.ween an 
octave and three ditones : and others, none between the 
greater and ſeſſer tone; the comma, which is the real differ. 
ence, is inſenſible to them ;/ and much more the ſciſma 
which is only half the comma. 8s $I 
It is only by reaſon, then, that we learn, that the length of 
the chord which makes the difference between certain ſounds 
being divilible into ſeveral parts, there may be a great num- 


few of our 


on by lines; 
nſideration ; 
ns, and finds 


_  'GrOMETRICAL ſquare: -* See the article SQUARE. 
 GxromETRICAL fable. See the article PLAIN fable. 
GEOMETRICALLY 'propertionals, are quantities in continual 
proportion; or which proceed in tlie fame conſtant ratio; as 
6, 12, 24, 48, 99, 192, Sc. | x _ 


ber of different ſounds contained therein, ufeful in mulic, 
which yet the ear cannot diſtinguiſh. Whence it follows, 
that had it not been ſor arithmetic and geometry, we had bad 
no ſuch thing as regular, fixed muſic; and that we could 


# 


. Higher, or ſublime GEOMETRY, 


inundations of the Nile to have been the occaſion of it; for 


They are thus called, in contradiſtinction to equidifferent 
quantities; which are called, though ſomewhat impro- 


| perly, arithmetically proportional. See Arithmeticall Pao- 
; . PORTIONAL.” | 445, 0 bps I 


GEOMETRY *, the ſcience, or doctrine of extenſio 
extended things; that is, of lines, ſurfaces, or ſolids. 
The word is Greek, £0472: formed of 9e, terra. earth, 
and wergwe, metiri, to meaſure; it being the neceſſity of 
- meaſuring the earth, and the parts and places thereof, that 
gave the firſt occaſion to the invention of the principles and 


n, or 


rules of this art; which has .ince been extended and ap- 


plied to numerous other things; inſomuch that geometry, 
wich arithmetic, | 


Geometry is commonly divided into four parts; or branches ; 


planimetry, altimetry, longimetry, and ſtereometry. See 
LTIMETRY,| 


each under its proper art cle, PLANIMETRY, A 
LoNGIMETRY, and STEREOMETRY:'! 


| Geometry, again, is diſtinguiſhed into thearetical, or ſpreula-| 


.-. 19%, and profiled; e ee | 
The firſt contemplates the proper! of Dag 


* Sonn 
_ demonſtrates the truth of general propoſitions, 


led the 


cCular uſes in the ſolution of problems. See PROBLEM. 

Speculative Geometry, again, may be diſlinguiſhed into elemen- 
tary, and ſublime, '; £90 OILS? 
Elementary, or common GEOMETRY, is that employed in the 


conſideration. of right lines, and plain furfaces, and ſolids 


therefrom. 72 


ideration of cur 
thereof. 
Herodotus, lib. 
to have been the firſt inventors of geometry ; and the annu:.| 


ve lines, conic ſections, and bodies formed 


* 


that river bearing away all the bounds and land- marks of 
mens eſtates, and covering the whole face of the country 
the people, ſay they, were obliged to diſtinguiſh their land 


by the conſideration of their figure and quantity; and thus, 
by experi "5 


perience and habit, formed themſelves a method, or 


art, which was the origin of ye rior farther contem- 
plation of the draughts or figures. of fields thus laid down, 


and plotted in proportion, might naturally enough lead 
them to the diſcove 


derful properties; which ſpeculation continually improving, 


the art became gradually improved, as it continues to do to 
this day. Joſephus, however, ſeems to attribute the inven- 


| 


is now the general foundation of all ma- 


b that employed in the con- 
. 


is. and Strabo, lib, xvii. affert the Epyptians N 


of ſome of their excellent and won - 


oem. eee enen e KS principle of all morality, from which a thouſand undeniuble 
The ſecond applies thoſe ſpeculations and theorems to parti- | | 


only have ſucceeded in that art by good luck, or force of 
imagination; i. e. muſic would not have been any ſcience 
founded on inconteſtable demonſlrations: though we allow, 
that the tunes compoſed by force of genius and imagination, 
are uſually more agreeable to the ear, than thoſe compoſed 
25 in mechanics, the heavineſs of a weight, and the diſtance 
of the centre ot that weight from the fulcrum, or point it 
is ſuſtained by, being ſuſceptible of plus and minus, they 
may both be expreſſed by lines: whence geometry becomes 
applicable hereto; in virtue whereof, infinite diſcoveries have 
been made, of the utmoſt uſe in life. | 
Geometrical lines and figures are not only proper to repre- 
ſent to the imagination the relations between magnitudes, 
or between things ſuſceptible of more and leſs; as ſpaces, 
times, weights, motions, &c. but they may even repreſent 
things which the mind can no other wite conceive, e. gr. the 
relations of incommenſurable magnitudes. | 
We do not, however, pretend, that all ſubjects men may 
have occaſion to inquire into, can be exprefled by lines. 
There are many not reducible to any ſuch ruje: thus, the 
knowlege of an infinitely powerful, infinitely juſt God, on 
whom all things depend, and who would have all his creaturts 
execute his orders, to become capable of being happy, is the 


conſequences may be drawn; and yet neither the principle, 
nor the conſequences, can be expreſſed by lines, or figures. 
Malebr. Recher. de la Ver. T. ii. cn 


* 1 


Indeed, the antient Egyptians, we read, uſed to expreſs all 
their philoſophical and theological no: ions by geometrical 
lines. In their reſearches into the reaſon of things, they ob- 
ſerved, that God and nature affect perpendiculars, parallels, 
circles, triangles, ſquares, and harmonical proportions; which | 
engaged the prieſts and philoſophers to repreſent the divine 
and natural operations by ſuch figures: in which they weie 
followed by . Plato, c. Whence that ſaying of 
mw Yen nullum divinorum ſcientiam et $1447 giz attingert 
0 "== r . | 75 5 ; 
But it muſt be obſerved, that this uſe of geometry among the 
antients was not ſtrictly ſcientifical, as among us; but rather 
ſymbolical : they did not argue, or reduce things and pio- 
perties unknown from lines ; but repreſented or delineated 
by them things that were known. In effect, they were not 
uſed as means or inſtruments of diſcovering, but as image 
or characters, to preſerve, or communicate, the diſcover'© 
that were already made. | | 
The Egyptians, - Gale obſerves, uſed geometrical figures 
not only to expreſs the generations, mutations, and deſtruc- 


1 


tion to the Hebrews: and others, among the antients, make 
1 the inventor. Polyd. Virgil, de Invent. Rer. I. i 
6 18. ; | 5 ; I | | 


tions of bodies; but the manner, attributes, Cc. of 
Spirit of the univerſe, who, diffuſing himfelf om the cen 
tre of his unity, through infinite concentric circles, P 
| © vadesall bodies, and fills all ſpace. But of all other ** 


reatures 
, Is the 
deniable 
rinciple, 


figures. 
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moſt aſtected the circle, and triangle; the firſt, as 
the moſt perfect, ſimple, capacious, &c. of all 
d Goures:: whence Hermes borrowed it to repreſent the di- 
l vine nature; defining God to be an intellectual circle or 
e ſphere, whoſe centre is every-where, and circumference 
t no-where.” See Kirch. Oedip. Egyptiac. and Gale Phil. 
| "Gmeral. lib. i. c. 2. | | | 
The antient geometry was confined to very narrow bounds, 
n compariſon of the modern. It only extended to right lines 
and curves of the firſt order, or conic ſections; whereas into 
the modern geometry new lines of infinitely more and higher 
orders are introduced, . : | 
"The writers who have cultivated and improved geometry may 
be diſtinguiſhed into elementary, practical, and thoſe of the 
ſublimer geometry. 
The principal writers o 
article ELEMENTS. . | LES 
Thoſe of the higher geometry are Archimedes, in his books de 
Shera, Cylindro, and Circuli Dimenſione; as alſo de Spira- 
bus, Conoidibus, Spbæroidi bus, de Quadratura Parabolæ, 
and Arenarius: Kepler, in his Stereometria Nova; Cavela- 
rius, in his Geometria Indiviſibilium; and Torricellius, de 
Falidis Sphæralibus; Pappus Alexandrinus, in Collectionibus 
Mathematicis ; Paulus Guldinus, in his Mechanics and Sta- 
tics; Barrow, in his Lectiones Geometric; Huygens, de 
Cirtuli magnitudine; Bullialdus, de Lineis ſpiralibus; Schooten, 
in his Exercitationes Mathematice ; de Billy, de Proportione 
| Harmonica ; Lalovera, de Cycloide ; Fer. Erneſt, Com. ab 
Herbenſtein, in Diatome Circulorum; Viviani, in Exercit. 
© Mathemat. de Formatione & Menſura Fornicum ; Bap. Pal- 
ma, in Geomet. Exercitation. and Apoll. Pergæus, de Sectione 
3 tionis. ; g 1 ; | 
1 practical geometry, the fulleſt and completeſt treatiſes 
are thoſe of Mallet, written in French, but without the 
\ . demonſtrations : and thoſe of Schwenter, and Cantzlerus, 
| both in Higli- Dutch. In this claſs are likewiſe to be ranked 
Clavius's, man's, and Ozanam's Pradtical Geometries ; 
De la Hire's Ecole des Arpenteurs ; Reinholdus's Geodæſia; 
Hartman Beyers's Stereometria; Voigtel's Geometria Subter- 


0. they 
4 being 


» 


- 


f elements, ſee enumerated under the 


ranea ; all in High-Dutch ; Hulſius, Galileus, Goldmannus, | 


Scheffelt, and Ozanam, on the ſector, Sc. 
Characters in GEOMETRY. ! See 4 CHARACTER. 
Spherical GBOMETRY. | ' C SPHERICAL, 
EOPONIC, ſomething deſcribing or relating to agticulture. | 
| See AGRICULTURE. Cato, Varro, Columella, Palladius, | 
and Pliny, are ſometimes called geoponic writers. 
d. GEORGE, a name whereby ſeveral orders, both military | 
and religious, are denominated. It took its riſe from a faint, | 
famous throughout all the eaſt; called by the Greeks Ma- 
flug, q. d. great martyr. _ | > 
On ſome medals of the emperors 


* 


John and Manuel Com- 


neni, we have the figure of St. George armed, holding a ſword, | | 


or javelin, in one hand, and in the other a buckler, with this 
mſcription, an O, and therein a little a, and TE—TIOC, 


making O ATIOS TEOPTIOS, O Holy George. He is gene- 
rally repreſented on horſeback, as being ſuppoſed to have fre- 
uently engaged in combats in that manner, + | 
e is highly venerated throughout Armenia, Muſcovy, and 
all the countries which adhere to the Greek rite : from the 
Greek, his worſhip has long ago been received into the Latin 
church; and E 
for their patron · ſaint. >, 
St. GORGE is particularly uſed 
more commonly 
 GanTer, FISTS REY WR: Te 
Our king Edward VI. out of a ſpirit of reformation, made 
ſame alterations in the ceremonial, laws, and habit, of the 
order, chat the Romiſh ſaint might have leſs ſhare therein. 
It was he firſt commanded, that the order ſhould 
be called the order of St. George, but that of the garter. 
Knights of Sr. GEOR GE.—There have been various orders 
under this denomination, moſt of which are \now-extin& ; 
particularly one founded by the emperor Frederic III. in the 
. Year 1470. to guard the frontiers of Bohemia and Hungary 
apainft the Turks.—Another, called St. George of Alfama, 


3 


— 


for an Engliſh order of knights; 


ot Es, ad : 


founded by the kings of Arragon.— Another in Auftria and 
Carinthia. —And other to the republic of Genoa, till ſub- 
liſting, &c; REN . 


Religious of the order of St. Gronck. Of theſe there are divers 
| orders, and congregations ; particularly canons regular of St. 
 Ceorge in Alga, at Venice, ftabliſhed by two noble Vene- 
Uans, in the year 1404.—Another congregation of the ſame 
_ Inſtitute PFF 
e croſs. See the article Cross., 
| ſomething that relates. to the culture or tilling 
of the ground. | To is k a 123 11 IR 1 0 gel cnet 
* The word is borrowed from the Latin geo gichs and that of 
the Greek yeapſex&;, of vn, terra, e py@Copa, | 
Pero, I work, labour; of 6, opus, work. „ 


* 


GERMINATION, the act of germinati 


2 


ning of the roots ſnewed themſelves. | 
Ibe third day the outward ſecundine was becom 


ngland and Portugal have both choſen him | 


now called. the order of the * See | the ſecundines, and they were found thicker and harder; the 


I The following days the root till 
no longer | 


o The word is formed of the Greek 


— — 


GER 


The gedrgics of Virgil are four books compoſed by that poct 
on the ſubject of agriculture. | 
GEOSCOP 
lities of the 
ing it, 
The word is formed of the Greek 51, earth; and ozowc, I 
ſee, view. | 
Geoſcopy is only conjectural; but its conjectures are very well 
| 1 
GERESOL, in muſic, one of the clefs. See CLEF., 
GERFALCON, or Grxr Alcon, a bird of prey, of a ſize 
between z vultur and a hawk; and of the greateſt ſtrength 
next the eagle. See FALCON, and Hawk. | 
GERM. See the article GERMEN. 


GERMAN, in matters of genealogy, fignifies whole, intire, 
or own. | | e 
Germani, quaſi eadem ſtirpe geniti. Feſt, Hence, 
Brother GERMAN denotes a brother both by the father's and 
mother's ſide, in contradiſtinction to uterine brothers, &c. 
who are only ſo by the mother's fide. | 
Couſins GERMAN are thoſe in the firſt or neareſt degree z being 
the children of brothers or ſiſters. | 
Among the Romans we have no inſtance of marria 
couſins german before the time of the emperor Clau 
they were very frequent. 


Theodoſius prohibited them under very ſevere penalties, even 


*, a kind of knowlege of the nature and qua- 
ground, or ſoil ; gained by viewing and conſider- 


. 


between 
bug 3 when, 


fine and proſcription. See ConsanGuiniTtY. 
GERMAN acacia. + £( ACACIA. 
GERMAN bezoar, BezoAR. 
GERMAN bladkh. BLAck. © 
GGRMAN coins. Cora. 
| —— compaſſes. U See { COMPASSES, 

ERMAN empire. \ EMPIRE. 
GERMAN flute, FLUTE. | e 
GERMAN language. TEU roxic, and LANGUAGE, 
GERMAN meaſures. | MEASURE. | 
GERMAN moneys. Money. 


nates, 


GERMEN, or GeRm, that part of a ſeed which germi 
for the production of a 


i. e. ſprouts or ſhoots out the firſt, 
new plant. See SEED. 


Botaniſts call it the plume. See Prunk; ſee alſo PLANT, 
SEED, and GERMINATION. 


* 


ng; that is, of a 
plant's ſprouting, or ſhooting in the ground. | | 
Some ule the woid in a more extenſive ſenſe ; 
include the firſt ſhooting o 
flowers, fruits, and ſceds. . \ 
The modern philoſophers have been very attentive to the 
germination of plants, as well as the formation of the chick 
in the g. + our dl oft 99 AAAMEHR 
The progreſs of germination. has been very accurately ob- 
ſerved by the curious Malpighi, in the ſeed: of a gourd. 
The day after it was committed to the ground, he found 
the outer coat or integument à little tumid; and in its tip 

there appeared a ſmall cleft or aperture, through which the 
plume or germ was ſeen. e ee 1 ROW 
The ſecond day the outward coat, or ſecundine, appeared 
much ſofter, the inner torn and corrupted, the plume, or 
plantule, ſomewhat longer, and more tumid; and the begin- 


ſo as likewiſe to | 
out of leaves, bloſſoms, branches, 


o 
» 


, 


| e duſky, and 
the leaves of the plantule inflated; and the root or radicle had 
made itſelf a paſſage th the ſecundines near the former 
aperture; the plume, or ſtem, as alſo the ſeed-leaves, being 
now grown much bigger. ee 
On the ſixth day more of the ſeed- leaves had broken through 


* 


root having now emitted a great number of fibres, and the 
em grown a finger's length. 25 
ſhot farther, other roots 
ariſing from them, and others from theſe; and the ſtem, in 
its progreſs, grey hollow or fiſtulous, and the ſeed- leaves 
broader and greener. Se, 8, 
About the twenty-firſt day, the plant ſeemed complete; from 
which time the ſeed- leaves began to droop, and at length died 


away, See SEMINAL lau,. a. 
GERON TES X, in antiquity, a kind of judges, or magiſtrates, 


„ 4? 


in antient Sparta, anſwering to what the Areopagites were at 
Athens. See AREOPAGITE: | © 
| NVA, which ſignifies old 
man. . Whence alſo the words geruntic, ſomething belonging 
do an old man; and geronticon, a famous book among the mo- 
dern Greeks, containing the lives of the antient monks. The 
_ ſenate of gerontes was called gergſia, that is, aſſembly or coun- 


.. ⅛ ᷣ oo ²˙ U-! 3 9 oe, 
The gerontes were originally inſtituted by Lycurgus ; their 
number, according to ſome, was twenty-eight ; and, accord - 
ing to others, 1 They governed in conjunction 


with the king, whoſe authority they were intended to bala — : 


and to watch over the intereſts of the people. 
None were to be admitted into th 
of age, and. 


is office under ſixty years 


\ 


Vor. I. N. 6g. Cunts, 


| | the ephori. 25 


5 4 


they held it for life. They were ſucceeded by 
ene e, er. 


* 


GIA 


BOND *, *, in Gamer 5 
Bra mood z very like co the. partigple, 


verb gerer e, 


Ihe gerund expreſſes nat only the time, but allo the manner, 


of an action; as, he fell in running poſt, 
It differs from 
which the articiple does not. 
And from 
manner, which the tenſe does not. 


Grammarians are much embarraſſed to ſettle the nature and 
it is certain they are no verbs, nor 
do not mark any judg- 
Bop of the mind, which is the eſſence ot a 

verb.— And beſide, they have their 2 8 caſes, which verbs 


ives paſkve, whoſe | 
ſubſtantive is the inſinitive of the meer, on this footing they 
denominate them verbal nouns, or names ſormed of verbs, and 


character of the gerunds : 
diſtinct moods of verbs, in regard they 
ment or affirmation 


have not. 
+ Sonie therefore will have them to "9s 


ar ms, ofthe : 
but infecli- | 


8 Fe the Latin l- 3 and ber from | 


the participle, in that it ' expreſſes the time, 
tenſe properly ſo called, in that it expreſſes the 


"GI B 


all ages. There a are many fabulous relations; 
to be that of Theutobocchus, who is ſaid to have bee 
up anno 161g. and to have been higher than the —— 


and twenty-lix feet long: and no bet 
to have 46697 which Ol. M en ee the giants 


agnus gives an 
fifth hook, ſuch as Harthen and . "rr bb nj 50 
and among the women, reperta e/t (ſaith! he) Puella > 
pite erg 3 induta c 171 
nis cubitarum 50 en inter hume 
A 1 ” 4 5 ros Yuatuer, Ol. Mag. 
t, as the more Seni relations of 
. — was ſix cubits and a ſpan, 1 Sam. gps es 
rding to biſhop Cumberland, is ſomewhat above eleven 
Feet Engliſh), of Maximinus the emperor (who was nine 
feet high) and others in Auguſtus's and' other reigns, of 
about the-ſame height; to which might be added the dimen- 
ſions of a ſkeleton, dug up lately in the place of a Roman 
camp, near St. Albans, by an urn inſcribed Marcus Anto- 
ninus 3 of Which an account is given by Mr. Cheſelden who 
judged, by the dimenſions of the bones, that the perſon was 


3 ſuch as: we ele 


3 


y retain: ordidary thereof. See Nou. tral | eight feet hi „ Phileſ. Tranſat. No for theſe a 
Thus, fay they, tempus off legendi libros, or librorum, is as examples an relations, we ſay, they # 4 3 758 
much as to on » Ts rows uo libros, vel librorum. But | outdone, with modern ones; of which we have divers in 
r mow „Ludolph. Comment. in Hiſt. Atbiop. |. ii. c. 2. ſect. 22. 
GESSE .- 8 * QuanBiv ſe bene ius, Conringius, D. Hakewel, and others; which laſt 

GEsSS ES, is che furniture belonging to an hawk. — | ſpeaks from Nannez, of porters and archers belons? 


| GESTATION, the time of a woman's going with child; or 
n and delivery. See Dart 


the interval between 
_ VERY ; ſee alſo Foxrus, and ConCEPTION. 


GxsTATIOu i is alſo a term in the antient medicine, uſed for a 


ſort of exerciſe, by us called ee ns 


the emperor of China, fifteen feet high; and en 5 Jn 


Purchas, of ten and twelve feet high, and more, See that 
learned author's Apal. p. 208. 

GIBBOUS, i in e is uſed to denote a perſon bunched or 
hump - backed. 


It conſiſted in making the patient re on horſeback,” or in a] That part of the liver, out of which the Vena cava ariſes, is 


chariot, or a boat; or even in roc 
could not endure a more violent agitayon. 


Aſclepiades firſt brought friftions and reftation into praſtice/ 


— The d 
fever, &c. was 
GESTICULA 


ne. — 


Gefticulation is a grievous fault in an orator. 


GESTURE, a motion of the body, ane to ſignify ſome | 


idea, or paſſion of the mind. 


22 deſines geſture, totius 
Geftares are 20 of oo 


4 


| Bs canta ply than of he bn | 


GHEMARA. See the te GrMara. 


GIAGH,-or Jeracn; 2 cycle of apo An in a uſp among | to him; and that of Guelphs to thoſe who adhered to the 


him in his bed, if he 


efign of geſtation was to recover ſtrength after a | 


DN, 'the making of affected, r 
| ſuitable geſtures, or exen of proper ones in too great number. | 


is motus & conforma- N 
33 which ſup- |. 
"1 pls the uſe of ſpeech in thoſe naturally dumb. The mimes] We have but a very obſcure account of their origin, and the 

and pantomimes were very great proficients in the ſtile of | 


alſo called the gibbous part. 

GizBous is alſo uſed in reference to the enlightened parts of the 
moon, while ſhe is moving from full to the firſt quarter, and 

from the laſt quarter to full again; for all that time the dark 

part appears horned, or falcated, and the light one bunched 

out, convex, or gibbous. 

IBELINs, G1BELLINS, or GrneLLING, a en faction 

in Italy, oppoſite to another called the Guelphs. 

The Juelphe and Gibelins ravaged and laid waſte Italy for a 

long ſeries of years; ſo that the hiſtory of that country, for 

the ſpace of two centuries, is only a detail of their mutual vio- 

lencies, and mortal wars. 


reaſon of their names: the generality of authors affirm, that 
they aroſe about the year 1240. upon the emperor Frederic 
the IId's being excommunicated by pope Gregory IX. 

That prince, ſay they, making a tour among the cities of 
Italy, gave the name Cibelins to ſuch as he found well affected 


chlamyde Pur purea, longitudi- 


| + 6. 9. and Sax 


'the Turks and * yok 


Each year of the giagh bears the name of ſome animal: the 
firſt that of a mouſe ; the ſecond, that of a bullock ; the 

y ; the fourth, of a hare 3 the fifth, g 
0 eres the fixth, of a ſerpent; the ſeventh, of a 
„of a "ſheep ; the ninth, of a monkey; 
00 TI ewelfth, : 


S- bo divide the day Sato: twelve parts, which they call 


par prewkc hr the names of the ſame-ani- | 
2 griogh contain two of our hours, and is divided | 


third, of a nx, or leopard 
' horſe's the 


But as to the reaſon and ſignification of thoſe words, 
there is a deep ſilence: Gibelin might poſſibly be formed of 
gebieter, imperator; whence gebieteriſch, imperiofe. Of ge- 
bieter, the Italians might make, by corruption, Gibelin; ſo 
that Gibelint, in this Ii — ſhould be the ſame with Impe- 
rialifts,- or ſuch as foll the emperor's party. 

By the way, ſome writers maintain, that the two factions 
aroſe ten years before ; though ſtill under the Aude pope and 
emperor. 

Other hiſtorians relate, that ann m. marching i into Italy, 
in the year 1139. againſt the Neapolitans, Roger, count of 


2 leb, as 6 as * are n of A in our Naples and Sicily, in order to defend his ſtates, called to his 


_ GIANT, rhei, a man of extraordinary, enormous dare and the twoiarmies were ready to 


nity of. e nad-ef me nes, l c ein- 
troverted among the learned. Travellers, hiſtorians, and re- 
lations, both ſacred and profane, furniſn various inſtances 


= 2, great enn co antiquaries 
et 7 

Thoſe among the antients who ſpeak of gi 
and affirm there were ſuch things, ar far, de Bello Gal. 
lico, l. i. op ty n= . and Aunal. I. ü. 
. Florus,, "ke . St. Auguſtine,” de Civit.- Dei, 1 Av. 

ramanaticus, at the end of his 

| „ Hieron. Magius, Afiſcellun. 282, 1 
tibi, us de Gigantibus, Lackes Mund. Anne un. 
J. viii. ſect. 11. c. 4. and ſo many others, that Stephanus, in 
his notgs on Saxq Grammatieus, affirms nothing can be more 
8 than to deny'« or A the authorities u we have. 


Mr. obſerves, that though we read 79 1 before 
A ba G0 N 4 2 „Xii. 


e 3 e . 


e ke ephilim, Gen. vi. 


© the antients' taking them mon- 
ten rapine, tyranny ; 7 
Numb. 2 e re rings; a9 


antic ith obable f f the þ d 
gig ie, probable. the Kar. "ts pics might; 


B 2 it will, it is manifen, that in both theſe” plages 
giants are ſpoken of as rarities 2nd wonders of the ape, not 


<5 hg qctanion fature : and fuch inſtances we hve had i in 


1 ay kifforians, 


* 


the town of Winſberg, the Bavarians began 
| Gualph ! which was the name of duke Henry's brother; and 


maintain, that the dane 
thoſe of dis party, from th 
| ridge, or top ; by reaſon. 


aſſiſtance Guelph, duke of Bavaria; and that one day, when 
battle, the Bavarians cried 
out in High Dutch, hie, Guelph: / or, as others fay, in Fle- 
miſh, hier, Guelph / that is, here, Guelph! and that the 
Imperialiſis anſwered, on their fide, with the words hie, or 
hier, Gibelin , here, 'Gibelin 4 er the emperor by the 
name of the place where he had be 

Hornius refers the names to the war in 1140. between Henry 
the Proud, duke of Bavaria. and- Saxony, and Conrad II 
duke of Buabia 3 the two princes preparing to engage near 
to cry out, 


the partiſans of the emperor, Weibelingen, which was the name 


of 7 place where that prince was born and bred, in the du- 


. chy of Wirtemberg, whoſe . he bore: from which 
 Waibdlingen the Ita ans at length formed Gibelin. 
This account is confirmed by tin Cruſius: Initium Gibe-' 


line (Hiteline d patria Conradi regis) & Welfice concertatio- 


nis. Conrad being of Weibelin gen, that word, ſays Cruſits, 


SY riſe 5 gibellingue, and thar to Gif 0 ibelins, G thel- | 


two brethren, it ſeems, bearing an irreconcileable hatred. Others 

ve the appellation Gibelins to 
erman word gipſal, Wenige 
— empire reſted on them, as the raft- 
ers of a houſe lean on the ridge, which j Joins them atop. 


' Karus, a learned canon of Straſbourg, in the lives of the em- 
| 11 of the houſe of e is of BY ſecond, how 
| ot above- 


Ra on the other hand, 3 us, chat the name Gibelins 
© aroſe from that of a Germad at Piſtoya ; whoſe brother, named 
- Guelph, gave likewiſe his name to- the oppoſite faction; the 


brami 


GILD +, 
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ibove-related : In a battle, ſays he, between Welff, or Guelff, 


and Frederic, the army of the firſt crying out, hie, Welf, 


hie, Walff! the ſecond commanded his to cry out, ie, Gi-| 


beling 1 hie, Gibeling ! the name of his birth-place 3 and the 
French and Lombards aſking the ſignification of thoſe words, 
they were anſwered, that by Wlf was meant the pope's 
rty 3 and, by Gibeling, the emperor's. | 
Vet others contend, that the word Gibelin is only a ſoftening | 
of the word gibertin, or guibertin; and that it aroſe from 
Guibert, an antipope, ſet up by the emperor Henry III. in 
_ the year 1080. Ada Sanf. Propyl. Man, p. 198. 
Maimbourg, in his Hit. de la Decad. de PEmp. advances an- 
other opinion: the two factions, and their names, ſays. he, 
aroſe from a quarrel between two very antient and illuſtrious 
houſes on the confines of Germany, that of the Henrys of 
Gibeling, and that of the Guelphs of Adorf: which account 
appears the moſt probable of them all. g | 
GIBET *, a machine in manner of a gallows, whereon noto- 
rious criminals, after execution, are hung in irons, or chains: 
as ſpectacles, in terrorem. x | | 
»The word in French, gibet, properly denotes what we call 
gallows : it is ſuppoſed to come originally from the Arabic 
gibel, mount, elevation of ground by reaſon gibets are uſually 
placed on hills, or eminences. „ T4 
GIBLETS *, the offals, or entrails of a gooſe ; including the 
heart and liver, with the feet, gizzard, &c. | 
The word is ſuppoſed to be formed of gob/ets, from the French 
gobeau, mouthful. +- ws x ade 
Giblets make a conſiderable article in cookery: they boil gib- 
lits, ſtew giblets, make ragous of giblets, giblet. pies, Sc. 
GIGANTIC. * See the article Grant. 5 | 
F. Bouhours relates, that one of the artifices of the Indian 
bramins conſiſts in perſuading the ſimple people, that the gods 
eat like us; and, that they might bring them ſtore of victuals, 
they repreſent thoſe gods as of a gigantic ſize, and, above all, 
ive them a huge tun belly. F500 ET RF eg 
GIGANTOMACHIA *, the battle of the giants againſt the 
fabulous gods of the antient heathens. ld Page ; 
* The word is Greek, .exe, formed of ry, V- 
19, giant; and uayr, combat, of le oH, pugno, I fight. 
Several of the poets have compoſed gigantomachia's : that of 
-Scarron is the fineſt of all his pieces, His 
GIGG *, G164,'or Jic, in muſic and dancing, a gay 


| 
| 
; 
| 


, briſk, | 
prightly compoſition, and yet in full meaſure, as well as the 
allemand, which is more ſerious. „ Fe xd 
* Menage takes the word to ariſe from the Italian giga, a mu- 
ical inftrument mentioned by Dante. „ 
GILBERTINES, an order of religious, thus called from St. 
Gilbert, of Sempringham, in the county of Lincoln, who 
founded the ſame about the year 1148. . 


x 


by 


N 
b 
: 
4 


monks obſerved the rule of St. Auguſtine; and were ac- 
counted canons; and the nuns that of St. Benedicßdte. 
The founder of this order erected à double monaſtery, or ra- 


) ther two different ones, contiguous to each other, the one for | 


men, the other for women, but parted by a very high wall. 
The order, afterwards, conſiſted of ten ſuch monafteries : all 
5 which were ſuppreſſed at the general diſſolution of monaſtic 
1 orders under king Henry VIII. | 5 
GILD *, or GviLD, originally ſignifies a fraternity, or. com- 
* The word is formed from the Saxon gildan, to pay, becauſe 
every man was gi/dare, i. e. to pay Rvedkin towards the 
charge and ſupport of the company. Hence alſo our Guild- 
hall, 9. 4. the hall of the ſociety-or fraternity, where they 
meet, and make orders and laws among themſelves. 
The original of gilds, or guild, is thus related: It being a law 
among the Saxons, that every freeman of fourteen years old 


fence, or to make ſatisfaQtion to the 1 party: this that 
they might the better do, they raiſed a ſum of money among 


then the other nine made ſatisfaction out of this ſtock, by pay- 
ment of money, according to the offence. 
Becauſe this WAP 


nities, 


land, there is nothing of certainty to be found ;-fince they 
Ea eh 2 e's 7 tr 
Ward the third, in the fourteenth year of his reign, granted 
licence to the men of Coventry, to erect a — 1 gild 


the and ;{raternity,. of drethren and: ſiſters, with a maſter, or 
hers oe and that they might found chantries, beftow aims, 
1 00 0 other works of piety; and conſtitute grdinances touching 

y ing he fame, c, = | f 
aft 


do Henr the ſourchz in his rei And d Marne 
Henry t. 3 reign, granted a licence to found 
bY gild of the holy eroſa, at Stratford upon Avon. 


Antiently none were received into it but married people: the | 


ſhould find ſureties to keep the peace, or be committed; cer- 
an neighbours entered into an aſſociation, and became bound | 
for each other, either to produce him who committed. an of- | 


themſelves, which they put into a common ftock ; and when 
one of their pledges had committed an offence, and was fled, | 


ation canſiſted of ten families, it was called | 
a decennary : and from hence came our later kinds of frater- | 
But, as to the direct time when theſe gilds had their origin in | 
were in uſe long befare any formal licence was granted to them | 


LD, in the roy boroughs of Scotland, is ſtil} uſed for a com- 
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Every royal borough has a- dean of gild, who is the next ma- 
giſtrate — the bailiff. He jodges of controverſies among 
men concerning trade; diſputes between inhabitants touch- 
ing buildings, lights, watercourſes, and other nuiſance: ; calls 
courts, at which his brethren of the gild are bound to attend: 
manages the common ſtock of the gil4 ; and amerces, and col- 
lects fines. | | 
G1LD, or GELD, according to Camden, alſo ſignifies a tribute, 
or tax, See GeLD. #4 : 
GiLD, according to Crompton, alſo ſignifies an amercement. 
As in foot-geld, which he interprets a preſtation within the 
o foreſt. | | 
Hence, to be quit of all manner of gild, is to be diſcharged 
of all manner of preſtations to be made for gathering ſheaves 
of corn, lamb, and wool, to the uſe of foreſters, 
G1LD, or GeLD, is alſo uſed among our antient writers for 
a compenſation, or mulct, for a fault committed. See Un- 
GELD. . 0 8 
Hence, weregeld is the price of a man; orfzeld is the price 
of cattle : angeld, the ſingle value of a thing; twigeld the 
double value, Ec. $5 
There are divers other words which end with geld, and ſhew 
the ſeveral kinds of payments; as danegeld, vadegeld, ſenegeld, 
horngeld, fotgeld, penigeld, &c. which ſee. ke: 
G1LD, or GuILD rents, are rents payable to the crown by any 
gild, or fraternity; or ſuch rents as formerly belonged to reli- . 
gious gilas, and came to the crown at the general diſſolution: 
being ordered for ſale by the ſtat. 22 Car. II. 
GILDABLE, or GRID ABLE, denotes a perſon tributary, that 
is, liable to pay tax, or tribute. og 
Camden, dividing Suffolk into three parts, calls the firſt gila- 
able, becauſe liable to tax; from which the other two parts 
were exempt, becauſe eceleſiæ donate. | 
G1LDABLE'is alſo explained in an antient MS. to be that land 
or lordſhip which is ſub diſtrictione curiæ vicecom. | 


| GILDHALDA Teutonicorum was uſed for the fraternity of 


Eafterling merchants in London; called alſo the /ilyard. 
Sr F 

GILD-HALL, q. d. Giidæ aula, the chief hall in the city of 
London. . Bon bal, R x 

GILD-MERCHANT, gilda mercatoria, was a certain privi- 
lege, or liberty, granted to merchants, whereby they were 


* 


enabled, among other things, to hold certain pleas of land 
n TON f 
King John granted gildam mercatoriam to the burgeſſes of 
„„ „„ c IS I 
GILDING, or GUILDING, che art, or act, of ſpreading or co- 
vering a thing over with gold, either in leaf, or in amalgam 
with quickſilver. . 5 
The art of gilding was not tinknown among the antien's, tho? 
it never arrived among them at the perfection to which the 
molle hive end TS nn” . 
Pliny aſſures us, that the firft gilding ſeen at Rome, was after 
the deſtruction of Carthage, under the cenſorſhip of Lucius 
Mummius, when they began to gild the cielings of their tem- 
ples and palaces; the ee being the firſt place on which 
this enrichment was beſtowed. But he adds, that luxury 
advanced on them ſo haſtily, that in a little time you might 
ſee all, even private and poor perſons, gild the very with, 
vaults, &c. of their houſes. _ E BP. 
We need not doubt but they had the ſame method with us, of 
| beating gold, and reducing it into leaves; though, it ſhould 
ſeem, they did not carry it to the ſame 4 ; if it be true, 
which Pliny relates, that they only made ſeven hundred and 
fifty leaves four fingers ſquare of a whole ounce. Indeed he 
adds, that they could make more; that the thickeſt were 
called brust Prænęſtinæ, by reaſon of a ſtatue of the goddeſs 
Fortune at Præneſte, Ft with ſuch leaves; and that the 
thinner ſort were called braffez queftorie. . 
The modern gilders do alſo make uſe of gold leaves of divers 
| thickneſſes: but there are ſome ſo fine, that a thouſand don't 
weigh above four or five drachms. The thickeſt leaves are 
uſed for gilding on iron, and other metals: and the thinneſt on 
wood. Bot le have Meder Wvintage over the antients, in 
the manner of ufing or applying the gold: the ſecret of 
painting in oil, diſcovered of late ages, furniſhes us with means 
of gilding works that ſhall endure all the injuries of time and 
weather, which to the antients was impracticable. They hed 
no way to lay the gold om bodies that would not endure the 
| fire but with whites of 885 or ſize; neither of which will 
endure the water: fo tha they could only gil a ſuch places as 
| © were ſheltered from the moiſture of the weather. | 
The Greeks called the compoſition on which they applied 
| their griding on wood, leucophæum, or leucophorum ; which is 
defcribed as a ſort of glutinous, compound earth, ſerving, in 
all probability, to make the 41 ſtick, and bear poliſhing. 
Hut the particulars of this earth, its colour, ingredients, &c. 


. 


the antiquaries and naturaliſts are not agreed upon. 
There are feveral methods of gilding in uſe among us; viz. 
gilding on an oily ſixe; gilding on a water ſize; gilding by the 
2 which is peculiar to metals; gilding of books, &c. 
Method of Gir DIxd in oth er an oily 11. —The baſis, or 
matter, whereon the gold is applied, in this mgthod, accord- 


(any of merchants, who are freemen of the borough, © * 


3A 


ing to M. Felibien, is the remains of colours found ſettled 


© or 


— —f6᷑—[—᷑4—ͤ— ͤ —— — 


Lag . 8 
- % 1 * i 
: \ R N ; 
' k 7 * * o 
* 4 ; F G 2 N 
9 SI ; 


* 3 Iberein the painters. waſh. their make up the breaches with little pieces of leaf taken . 
| wie batons of 6 n a firſt grind ; | the repairing pencil; and with the ſame pencil, or —— oh 
WT es, NN cloth; and thus lay it with a pencil ſomewhat bigger, they ſmooth the whole ; prefling the gold ſet Ji 
e to be pile 1 5 baving firſt waſhed it once or __ the xp ee not ſo well be carried with Gnon 
24 W e „ b „with ſome white] the ſquirrel's tai. 5 
1 2-4 over with ſine ; and, if it be wood, with N The work being thus far gilt, when dry, remains either to de ot 
| r Engliſh |  burniſhed, or mattet. ö 
. n e e e poliſh it with a burnifh rollin 
ilders, in lieu -hereof, generally make uſe i e , js fo | 
2 round fine with water, and laid to dry, which is uſually a dog's or wolf's tooth, or a blood - ſtone an . 
; | OY OR ah putt I with 1 due proportion agat, or a pebble, n elſe very ſmooth, fitted in a 1 br 
FC ig Fo 4c BN je e of ſiffneſs | handle for the purpoſe. + = 
| Te bag, IG oil, to give it the body or ae *. + | To mat, is to give it a light lick in 2 places not burniſhed. | _ 
equired. thi , by means | with a pencil dipt in fize, wherein a little vermilion ſome. 
9 b N L Sen anch ry, but] times bs boca mixed, This helps to preſerve it, and — Nor 
SE „KN. Ann Ix. 1d,J its flawing, when bandled. 1 0 
1 m_ 15 e br _ me — in| The laſt * is to apply a vermeil, or lacker, in all the little ord 
q they ſpread their 80 * eee : 4 = lines and cavities; and to ſtop and amend any little. faults 7 0 
; Fo tal p and apply the leaves, they make uſe of a piece of | with ſhell-gold. © W449 
where ip od 5 3 of a pallet for the purpoſe; | The compoſition here called vermeil, is made of gum gutta, 125 
1 fine, ſoft, well-car ONS the le e cut, according vermilion, and a little of ſome ruddy, brown colour, ground is wh 
MF barely the 11 85 e 0 | EY Anh of the | together, with Venice varniſh, and oil of turpentine. Some GILL, 
to the parts of 1 n 8 | elders, in lieu hereof, content themſelves with fine lacca, or nor 
fa eeperte as the gold is hid, they preſs it down ſmooth | Jagen blood, wich Rum water. = 
< N SER hare? 7 05 make it ſtick Sometimes, inſtead of burniſhing the gold, they burniſh the pane 
"with & bunch. of, cotton, or pear ide 8 1 with the ground or compoſition laid on laſt before it; and content Ga 
WW ... 15 2 ag as hair Luci they mend any | themſelves afterwards to waſh the part over with fize. Thi, | of the 
| DT NES, Sy ſame . ff 1 „ after the ſame manner as | method is chiefly practiſed for the hands, face, and other of the 
1h WE NY BY oY ſhe bs i es. 3 nudities in relievo; which, by this means, do not appear ſo MEU 
| | mh WING d for d and the roofs of very brilliant as the parts burniſhed; though much more ſo r. 
| he 2 Wee ſ - We d for ns of 8 than the parts perfectly flat, or matte. | in obl 
2 eg FC hy apps Foo pt Py — on To gild a work, and yet preſerve white grounds; they uſe to e 
Meds G „Ec. an 1 Axe — Water ilding is not per- apply a layer of Spaniſh white mixed with a weak hſh-olue, after 
Me od of GILDING, on @ water fize.— Wat f ed ſo frequently, on all the parts of the ground whereon the yellow, or thc GILLA 
„„ th 4 layer next under the gold, might run. falt; 
r . by the fre—Thee lip T1 
q I © way: which, beſide, muſt be ſheltered N 172 mathe: 5 pe er ok Tn Wy fire; VIZ. h Y with liquid bel 4 36 
| {+BY 7 ns ju uſe 15 a 8 I? N ag e „1 performed with gold amalgamated with mercun, 8 
oe” Aich * 85 EE ALON {34x . In the proportion of about an ounce of mercury to a drachm o = 
| " Fit he wool that is to be git the . x this ofergtion, they heat ».erucible red:hot, te and p 
e * 1 hs c in 8 * | put the gold and mercury in it, and tir them gently abou, pt. 77 
by — | by © well RNC oe ef lifted ; others Salih white, till the gold be found melted and incorporated into a maſs with GILLS 
N la . 7 At is laid od with a Bi bruſh, and oftener | the mercury. This done, they caſt them into water, to wit tilagit 
5 ſeldom, = according to the nature of the work : | and purify ; and thence into other waters, repeating the b. Me 
n FARE, FOG. ht lays ſuffice; for flat, or | tion, in order to take away the blackneſs; From the maj 8 
„%%% V 
ee ure applied by r be 
E CP e the 1 * 2 "To prepare the metal to receive this amalgam ma, they ſer' b "_ 
Woe th whales dry, they moiſten it with fair water, and | it with a wire-bruſh, and wet it with water or beer; coni reh 
e f coarſe linen, if it de a flat ; | nuing to rub and wet it till all the foulneſs which might hun- 3 
rub it over with ſeveral pieces of coarſe 1 it be a flat; e e wich dor M. d 
ee eee eee to quicken the work further, they rub a mixture of quic- of me 
„ Wes, tp, make. follow and. anter-all the | _ 88 eee e e e e is af 
A The white this ned, then roceed to yellow it 3. obſerv- | They proceed now to apply the gold, in order to which the 2 
Kay Wa ir K bea a 2 9 , on always uỹſe a little knife, or a bruſh made of braſs wire for the pu: to ſuf 
1 55 5 . 4 5218p DES arty es ſs white | - poſe ; with which they ſpread or overlay the whole woll, chithe 
Mw wo Ty 8. tuned W N inſtruments, as | 'as evenly as may be, being careful to miſs no part. Then preſe: 
Pi. omar =o 9445 Fs Nun au e e lab ; iving the work a, gentle heat before the fire, with a hat: 2 
1 ell Bu 8 e ng eee eee u bruſh they dab and ſpread the amalgama further and evenc amir 
7 * Oe FRE 4 47 uſe, is N common: ober 4/7 th | | for Ps gh eb r N an int 
# durch!» pox ph Peg i he hee 0 1 io hs he advanced; the metal is ſet. over the fire, upon 3 and ſ 
ge fe * eee eee or in a fort of under which is a pan of coals; b into! 
JJ Tours EW 16. Fatn he plyce | -« UF 7 in 4 et on eagesunden Lene pan of Nob9; now 
: 11 S Se 4 254 8 n a ay if bs gold alone adhering to the work: in proportion as the ne: ſelf te 
06 th N a lay, which is to ſerve {for de] cury, evaporating and hing off, diſcovers 3 on, 
c // ee 
by wo 421. 8 lg {ae . bes we is eben over, with the wire bruſh dipt i when 
bead, and 2 little fat, to which ſome add ſope and olive-oil ; | be work is : this leaves it in a condition to be healed, that 
22 eee ee ee eee he 07 hes its colour and luſtre heightened, which 5 preſſe 
TSC En ran anther, | edn, er rh the fiders keep i blood 
„ r +; the lll part of, the pogarlss wo ral rot 75 er 
. 3 775 a 10 9 Wan 1 diff 4 h Set Wi have elſewhere ſhewn of the ſame 
| The b. in the ſmall cavities of the work, to hide the yellow. | not differ much f old ſpecies their colour, under the arice  ngly, 
As bruſh uſed this application. is to 2 hang. when | WWW lungs 
che nnter id well dried: g it wi Coixixd. e deat; eee ee e 
2b ee ll tet 
- thus facilitate the burniſhing of the 5 I, tion of argal, ulphur, ſalt, and as much water as will cork | o. b 
In order 20,proveed to gil, they mult have three forts of | holding it therein till have acquired the colour tht pla Tue 
pencils; one to wet; another to touch up, and and chen dipping it in cold water fri 
15 1 e er eee To have. the gilding more rich and laſting, they ſometin® "pp 
A third to flatten : there is alſo required 2 cuſhion, to ſpread | 5 e n it ie und aqua fork diſtrib 
FD N poke then gild it ſecond titi after the ſame manner; 2 the la 
„ web | and then gi It's Treo uy, We ee Ae Sf, with 
Kb proc, "Sith nee, _ i lies the thick : rode of a nail on the melal. EI 
a,, . 1 161 | CMDs . che metal INGE 
"Per beg he werag pci by whe ee 
eee eee ee 
and retain the gold: the leaves are then laid on the cuſhion ; || poliſhed with a poliſher: and thus ſet to | , 


_s wa. 's , RET . ' "—» 1 4 * « We” [ 4 8 N is the 
and taken up, if whole, with the {quirrel's tail ; if in pieces, | to heat, till it appear of a blue colour. This done, thc" 

wth the ocher inſtrument, or 72 the knife they are cut lay of gold is clapped thereon, and lightly rubbed down n 

| withal, and laid and ſpread gently on the parts of the work: |: . a poliſher ; and thus expoſed to a gentle fire. + od 
*before moiſtened, . They uſually only give it three ſuch lays, or four 1 60 
When the leaves happen to erack or break in laying on, they N each lay ca of a ſingle leaf for the common 1 


7 


— 
i 


d of two for the extraordinary ones; after each lay they 
ſet it a freſh to the fire. After the laſt day, the gold is in a 
condition to be burniſhed. | | 
GiLpING of books. See the article Book-BinpING. | 

ILEAD - Balm GILEAD. . See the article BALSAM. 
vGUL hammethin, a Hebrew phraſe, literally ſignifying the 
ling of the dead. — To conceive the uſe of this expreſſion it 
is to be obſerved, that the Jews have a tradition that, at the 

ning of the Meſſiah, no Iſraelite ſhall riſe any-where but 
| 0 the Holy Land. What, then, ſhall become of all the 
eithful interred in other parts ? ſhall they periſh, and remain 
in the ſtate of death? 1 Fo 
No, ſay the Jewiſh doQtors; but God will dig them ſubterra- 
neous canals, of cavities, through which they ſhall roll from 
their tombs to the Holy Land; and, when they are arrived 
there, God will blow on them, and raiſe them again. 
This imaginary paſlage of the carcaſes, or aſhes, of the Jews, 
from their tombs to the Holy Land, by rolling under-ground, 
zs what they call gilgul hammethin, the rolling of the dead. 

GILL, ground. ivy, a medicinal plant; which gives the denomi- 
nation to a ſort of medicated ale, or drink, commonly called 
* Gill, or Gill-ale; made by infufing the dried leaves of the 

therein. : | | 3 

rh abſterſive, and vulnerary ; and preſcribed in diſorders 
of the lungs, and breaſt; and alſo eſteemed in obſtructions | 
of the viſceraz whence it paſſes for hepatic, diuretic, ſplenetic, 
and nephretic. It is ſaid to do wonders in tubercles, and tar- 
tarous indurations of the lungs. Willis commends its powder | 
in obſtinate coughs : and Etmuller gives the hiſtory of a ſcor- | 
butic conſumption, cured by a ſtrong decoction of this herb, 
after a vomit. *' | a ; [4 
GILLA, in chemiſtry, and pharmacy, is an Arabic term for 
ſalt; peculiarly uſed among us for the emetic ſalt of vitriol. |} 
This falt is prepared from that mineral, by three or four re- | 
peated operations; viz. diſſolution, in May-dew ; filtration, 
and cryſtallization. In defect of May-dew, rain-water may 
ſerve. 5 | i ; 
Gilla is uſed in tertians, and all fevers ariſing from a cor- 
ruption of humours in the firſt pages. It deſtroys worms, | 
and prevents putrefaction. The doſe is from twenty grains 
to half a drachm, taken in broth, or in cordial waters. 
GILLS, Branchiæ, in natural hiſtory, thoſe membranous, car- 
tilaginous, parts in fiſhes, whereby they reſpire. 
What we call gills, in fiſhes, ſerve the purpoſes of : lungs : 
reſpiration of air is as neceſſary to fiſhes as to terreſtrial ani- 
mals: there is always a deal of air incloſed among water ; and 


* 


their gills. is contrived with this view; viz. to ſeparate, and 


| animals. : 2 2 3 5 : 82 BOL 
M. du Verney has unravelled this — C_— piece 
of mechaniſm, in the gills of a carp: the firſt thing that offers 
is a fabric, conſiſting of a great number of bony laminæ, 


* 


to ſuſtain the innumerable ramifications of an artery diſpatched 

- thither from the heart: the uſe of theſe ramifications is, to 
' preſent the blood, extremely ſubdivided, and, as it were, 
each globule of blood by itſelf, to the water. Between theſe 
laminz, and throughout the whole contexture of the gills, are 
an infinite number of very narrow paſſages, deſtined to receive 
and ſubdivide the water which the fiſh takes in by the mouth, 
into little parcels, In this ſtate the air, its priſon-doors being 
now in ſome meaſure opened, makes its eſcape, and joins it- 
{elf to the blood of all the little arteries. _ 5 
The gills have neceſſarily an alternate motion of dilatation and 

compreſſion, which is effected by another very curious piece 


when they contract, it is expelled again. Hence it is probable, 
that it is in the very inſtant of contraction that the air ex- 


other time; and this action requires a conſiderable force. The 
. fame reaſon holds with reſpect to the lungs of men: accord- 

_ ingly, M. du Verney maintains, that though the air enter the 
lungs in the time of inſpiration, it is only received into the 
blood in that of expiration, when the ſuperfluous air is carried 
off by the trachea; ſo that the real inſpiration, i. e. the en- 
trance of the air into the blood, ſhould be the expiration. 


ſtripped of its air, by the gills; and the air gained from it, is 
the law of circulation, to all the little veins inoſculated there- 


with, See Supplement, article BRANCH, 
GILT varniſh. See the article VARNISH. 


„ conſiderable uſe, both as a ſpice, and a medicine, 


N 


it is this air that fiſhes reſpire. The whole mechaniſm of | 


imbibe, this air, from the water, and preſent it to the blood, | 
after the ſame manner as it is preſented to the lungs of other 


each ſubdivided into an infinity of bony fibres, whoſe office is, 


of mechaniſm ; when they dilate, the water is taken in; and 


preſſed from the water is forced to enter the pores of the little 
blood-veſſels, by reaſon the force is then greater than at any | 


The water is taken in by the mouth, and carried off again, |. 


diſtributed, firſt to the arteriolæ of the gills; and thence, by |. 


GINGER, Ginc1ses, or Zinziber, an aromatic root, of 


GIN 


It is chiefly brought from Calicut, in the Eaſt-Indies; 
of late it has been cultivated, with good ſucceſs, 
ribbee iſlands.” | | 755 
The plant which affords it ſomewhat reſembles our reed, both 
in reſpect of ſtem; and leaves. The root goes no great depth 
under-ground, but ſpreads itſelf near the ſurface; in form 
not unlike a man's hand, but. very knotty. | 

When arrived at maturity, they dig it up, and dry it on 
hurdles, either in the ſun; or an oven : the beſt is that which 


though - 
in the Ca- 


is new, dry, well filled, hard to break, of a browniſh colour 


without, reſinous within, and of a hot, pungent taſte: 
They uſe to candy the root, when green, with ſugar, and 
honey ; having firſt ſteeped it ſome time in water, to take away 
part of its acrimony, and to diſpoſe it to let go the outer ſkin. 
They alſo make a marmelade of it, and dry cakes. 
The northern people make great uſe of this confection, as 
holding it ſovereign againſt the ſcurvy. The Indians eat the root, 
when green, by way of ſallad, firſt chopping it ſmall, mixing 
it with other herbs, and ſeaſoning it with of and vinegar. 
As to its medicinal uſe, it is hot, and penetrating; it is alſo 
held good to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and promotes appetite: 
it promotes alſo digeſtion, prevents putrefaction, Qc. 
GINGERBREAD, a richer kind of bread; the flavour and 
taſte whereof are heightened and improved with ſpices ; and 
particularly ginger ; whence the name. ROE a 
There are various forms and preparations of gingerbread : we 
ſhall content ourſelves with the following receipt, which is 
well recommended. | 
Into a pound of almonds grate a peny white loaf; ſift and 
beat them together; to the mixture add an ounce of ginger, 
ſcraped fine; and liquorice, and aniſced in powder, of each 
a quarter of an ounce: pour in two or three ſpoonfuls of roſe- 
water, and make the whole into a paſte, with half a pound 
of ſugar; mould and roll it, print it, and dry it in a ſtove. 
Others make it of treacle, citron, lemon, and orange-peel ; 
with candied ginger, coriander, and caraway-ſeeds, mixed 
up with as much flour as will make it into a paſte. 
GINGIVA, in anatomy, the gum ; a hard ſort of fleſh, inveſt- 
ing the alveoli, or ſockets, of the teeth. 
The gingive are formed by the union of two membranes ; one 
of which is a production of the perioſteum, and the other of 
the internal membrane of the mouth” © 
GINGLYMUS T:y ſavuS, in anatomy, one of the ſpecies of 
_ articulation, „„ ; „„ 
The ginghymus is that jointure of the bones where each bone 
. mutually receives the other: ſo that each both receives, and is 
Nel | | r 
There are three ſpecies of ginghmus: the firſt, when the 
ſame bone, at the ſame extremity, receives, and is recipro- 
cally received by, another bone, after the manner of a hinge; 
ſuch is that of the cubitus and humerus. 4425 
The ſecond, when a bone receives another at one of its ex- 
tremes; and is received into another, at the other; as the 
vertebræ do. i Y. : 5 = 
The third is that where a bone is received into another, after 
the manner of a wheel, or the axis of a wheel, in a box; 
ſuch is that of the ſecond vertebra of the neck in the firſt, 
| GING-SENG, or Gin-sEm, or GIN-ZENG, in natural hiſtory, 
a very extraordinary and wonderful plant, principally found in 
The ging-ſeng is one of the principal medicines of the Chineſe + 
and Tartars; and their molt eminent phyſicians have written 
many a volume of its virtues. - „„ | 
It is known among them by divers other names, expreſſin 
the only ſpirit, or the pure ſpirit of the earth; the plant that 
gives immortality, &c. It makes, in effect, the whole ma- 


teria medica for the people of condition; but is too precious 
for the populace. „ 35 ; 
All the writers of the Chineſe affairs make mention of the 

. ging-ſeng : as Martinius, in his Atlas; F. Kercher, in his 
China Illuſtrata; F. Tachard, in his Veyages; and F. le 
Comte, in his Memoirs. | TRL 
And yet we know but very little of this plant before F. Jar- 
toux, a Jeſuit, and miſſionary in China: who, being em- 
ployed, by order of the emperor, in making a map of Tar= 
tary, in the year 1709. had an opportunity of ſeeing it 

owing, in a village about four leagues from the kingdom of 

. inhabited by Tartars, called Calca- Tate. 
That father took this opportunity to make a draught of the 
plant, and give an accurate deſcription thereof, with its vir- 
tues, and the manner of prepating it; which, being a great 
curioſity, we ſhall here gratify the reader with, 
The ging-ſeng, repreſented Tab. Nat. Hiſtory, fe. ro. has 2 
white root, ſomewhat knotty, about thrice the thickneſs of 
the ſtem, and which goes tapering to the end; at a few inches 
from the head it frequently parts into two branches; which 
gives it ſome reſemblance of a man, whoſe thighs the branches 
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_ 


09. repreſent : 


* 


repreſent ; and it is hence it takes the denotnination ging= | 


eng; which ſignifies a figure of a man. Se 
Kaum the wo riſes a perfectly ſmooth and tolerably round 
ſtem : its colour is uſually a pretty deep red, except toward 


| the foot, where, by the neighbourhood of the earth, it is 


turned ſomewhat whiter: at the top of the ſtem is a ſort of 
joint, or knot, formed by the ſhooting out of four branches, 
Which ſpread as from a centre: the under-fide of each 
branch is green, mixed with white; and the upper part, 
much like the ſtalk, of a deep red; the two colours gradually 
decreaſe, and, at length, unite on the ſides. | 


* 


Each branch has five leaves, well enough repreſented in the | 


figure ; and it is obſervable, that the branches divide equally 
from each other, both in reſpe& of themſelves, and of the 


| horizon; and, with the leaves, make a circular figure, nearly 


parallel to the ſurface of the ground. 

The fibres of the leaves are very diſtinguiſhable ; and, on the 

upper ſide, are beſet with ſmall whitiſh hairs: the membrane, 

or pellicle, between the fibres, riſes a little in the middle, 
above the level of the fibres. 

The colour of the leaf is a dark green above, and a ſhining 
whitiſh green underneath ; and all the leaves are finely jagged, 
or indented, on the edges. 

From the centre of the branches ariſes a ſecond ſtalk, D E, 
very ftrait, ſmooth, and whitiſh, from bottom to top, bearing 
a bunch of round fruit, of a beautiful red colour ; this bunch, 

in the plant viewed by our miſſionary, was compoſed of 
twenty-four berries ; two of which are here repreſented, , 9. 
The red ſkin that covers the berry is very thin, and ſmooth ; 

' and contains within it a white pulp: as theſe berries were 
double, each had two rough ſtones, of the ſize and figure of 

our lentils. The pedicles, whereon the berries were ſup- 

all aroſe from the ſame centre; and ſpreading exactly 

like the radii of a ſphere, made the bunch of berries of a cir- 

cular form. The fruit is not to eat; and the ſtone in- 

cludes a kernel: it has alſo a ſmall beard at the top, diametri- 
cally oppoſite to the pedicle. ee exc 

The plant dies away every year: the number of its years may 

be known by the number of ſtalks it has ſhot forth, of which 

there always remains ſome mark, as is ſhewn in the figure, 


by the letters b 56, &c. from whence it appears, that the root | 


A was ſeven years old. _ 8 | 
As to the flower, F. Jartoux owns he had never ſeen it, and 
therefore could not deſcribe it: ſome have aſſured him, that it 
is white, and very ſmall; others, that there is no flower at 
all, and that nobody had ever ſeen it. He rather inclines to 
think it fo ſmall as to have efcaped notice; and what con- 
firms him in the opinion is, that thoſe who ſeek the ging-ſeng, 
ving nothing in view but its root, overlook and deſpiſe the 
reſt of the plant, as uſeleſs. | 


As they have ſowed the ſeed in vain, without any plant ever 


_ ariſing therefrom, it is probable this might give occaſion to 
the fable which is current among the I artars.— They ſay, 
that a bird eats it as ſoon as in the earth; and not being able 
- to digeſt it, it putrifies in, its ſtomach, and afterwards ſprings 
up in the place where it was caſt by the bird with its dung, — 
The miſſionary rather believes, that the ſtone remains a . 
time in the ground before it takes root; which opinion ap- 
| pears the more probable, as there are ſome roots no longer, or 
digger, than one's little finger, which yet have ſhot forth at 
leaſt ten ſtalks. © | ; „ 

Though the plant here deſcribed had but four branches; yet 
there are ſome which have but two, others three, and others 
_ . five, fix, or ſeven; but each branch has. always five leaves. 


The bg of the plant is proportionable to its bigneſs, and | 


the number of branches the root has, the larger, and more 


uniform, it is; and the fewer ſmall ſtrings, or fibres, it has, | 


the better it is accounted. . 


It is hard to ſay why the Chineſe ſhould call it ging-/eng; a| 
word which ſignifies ure, or repreſentation of a man : neither | 
inquired of, could ever find, that it 


that father, nor any 
bore more reſemblance. to the figure of a man than is ordina- 


rily ſeen among other roots. The Tartars, with more | 


| reaſon, call it orhota ; that is, the firſt of plants. 


Thoſe who gather the ging-ſen D only the root; ak 
keen s time 24 ury to- 


all they can get of it in ten or 
gether, in ſome place under-ground; they care to 
_ waſh it well, and ſcour it with a bruſh; then dip it in ſcalding 
water; and prepare it in the fumes of a ſort of yellow millet, 
which gives it part of its colour. | 
The 22 with a little water, and boiled 
over a gentle fire; the roots are laid over the veſſel, upon 


| (mall, tranſverſe pieces of wood, being firſt covered with a 
| d over them, . 
may alſo be dried in the ſun, 'or by the fire; but then, 


linen cloth, or ſome other veſſel, pla 


though they retain their virtue well enough, have not 
that yellow colour which theChineſe ſo much admire. When 
the roots are dried, they muſt be kept cloſe in ſome very dry 
place; otherwiſe they are in danger of corrupting, or of be- 


As to the place where this root it is between the thirty- 


the grows, itis b 
' ninth and forty-ſeventh degree of north latitude, and between 


— 


; 
; 
! 
| 
q 


appear till two or three years after; it alſo lies hi 


about which guards continually patrol, to hinder the ( 
from going out and looking aft x x BY 
Vet, how vigilant ſoever they are, greedineſs after 
| lofing their liberty, and all the fruit of their labour 


vince. : 7. 
The emperor, having a mind that the Tartars ſhould reap all 


roots; 


the tenth and twentieth degree of eaſt longitude, rect... 

from the meridian of Peking. Here is "9%. a ; Ag ting 
mountains, which the thick foreſts that cover and enco : 
them render almoſt impaſſable: it is upon the decliviti = 
theſe mountains, and in theſe thick foreſts, upon the * 

of torrents, or about the roots of trees, and amidſt a tho ray 
other different ſorts of plants, that the ging-ſeng is found d 
is not to be met with in plains, valleys, marſhe, 1 


m 
bottoms of rivulets, or in places too much uaray or 


df 
as much as poſſible ; which ſhews that heat is an 8 1 


The places where the ging- ſeng grows are, on every d, 
parated from the province of Quan -tong, by 4 % ec yo 
wooden ſtakes, which encompaſſes this whole province; * 


hineſe 


8 = | 
It the foreſt takes fire, and be conſumed, this 


r this root, 
the Chineſe to lurk about privately in theſe deſerts, omen 
to the number of two or three thouſand, at the hazard of 


l » If the 
are taken, either as. they go out of or come into the ; s 


the advantage that is to be made of this plant, rather than the 
Chineſe, gave orders, in 1709. to ten thouſand Tartars, to 


go and gather all that they could of the ging-/eng ; upon con. 
dition that each perſon ſhould. give him Ta tices of we | 


beſt, and that the reſt ſhould be paid for, weight for weight 
in pure ſilver. 3% OAH 8 a 
It was computed, that, by this means, the emperor would pet 
this year about twenty thouſand Chineſe pounds of it, which 
would not coſt him above one fourth part of its value. 


We met, by chance, ſays F. Jartoux, with ſome of thoſe 


Tartars, in the midſt of thoſe frightful deſerts; and their 
mandarins, who were not far out of the way, came, one after 
another, and offered us oxen for our ſubſiſtence, according to 
the commands they had received from the emperor. | 


This army of herbariſts obſerved the f : after they 


had divided a certain tract of land among their ſeyeral com- 


 panies, each company, to the number of an hundred perſons 


ſpread itſelf out in a right line, to a certain fixed place ; every 


ten of them keeping at a diſtance from the reſt, 


Then they ſearched carefully for the-plant, going on leiſurely 
in the ſame order; and in this manner, in a certain number 


of days, they run over the whole ſpace of ground appointed 


When the time was expired, the mandarins, who were en- 
camped in their tents in ſuch places as were proper for the 
ſubſiſtence of their horſes, ſent to view each troop, to give 
them freſh orders, and to inform themſelves if their number 
was complete, Cat „ 
If any one of them was wanting, as it oſten happened, either 
by wandering out of the way, or being attacked by wild 


beaſts, they always looked for him a day or two; and then 


returned again to their labour, as before. | 

The ging-ſeng, we have obſerved, is an ingredient in moſt of 
the medicines which the Chineſe phyſicians preſcribe to the 
better ſort of patients: they affirm, that it is a ſovereign remedy 
for all weakneſfes occaſioned by exceſſive fatigues, either of 
body or mind; that it attenuates, and carries off, pituitous 


humours; cures weakneſs of the lungs, and the plewify; 
ſtops vomitings; ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and helps the ap- 


petite; diſperſes fumes, or vapours; fortifies the breaſt ; is : 
remedy for ſhort and weak breathing; ſtrengthens the vital 
ſpirits; and is good againſt dizzineſs of the head, and dimnels 
of ſight ;' and that it prolongs life to extreme old age. No- 


body can imagine, that the Chineſe and Tartars would ſet ſo 
high a value upon this root, if it did not conſtantly produce 2 


good effect : thoſe that are in health often make uſe of it to 


' render themſelves more vigorous and ſtrong. And I am per- 
| | ſuaded, adds the father juſt mentioned, it would prove an ex. 


cellent medicine in the hands of any European who un- 
derſtands pharmacy, if he had but a fafficient quantity of it 
to make ſuch trials as are neceſſary to examine the nature of 
it chymically; and to apply it in a proper quantity, ac- 


2 to the nature of the diſeaſe for which it may be be- 


neficial | 1 | | 
It is certain, that it ſubtilizes, increaſes the motion of and 
warms the blood; that it helps digeſtion, and invigorates in a 
very ſenſible manner. | | 


After I had deſigned the root, he goes on, I obſerved the 


ſtate of my pulſe, and then took half of a root, raw as it was, 
and unprepared ; in an hour after I found my pulſe muchfuller, 
and quicker ; I had an appetite, and perceived myſelf much 
more vigorous, and ol bear labour better, and eaſier, than 


before. Four days after, finding myſelf ſo fatigued and wear 


that I could ſcarce fit on horſeback, a mandarin, who was 
company with us, perceiving it, gave me one of thel: 
was not in the leaſt ſenſible of any wearineſs. I have — 


the pro- 


took half of it immediately, and an hour after! 


madè uſe. of it ſince, and always with tho ſame ſucceſs. I have 
obſerved alſo, that the green leaves, and eſpecially the fibrous 
of them, chewed, would produce 2 the ſame effect. 
Tartars often bring people the leaves of ging- ſeng inſtead 
of tea; and I always find myſelf ſo well afterwards, that I 
ſhould readily prefer them before the beſt tea: their decoction 
zs of a grateful colour; and, when one has taken it twice or 
thrice, its taſte and ſmell become very agreeable. 
As for the root, it is neceſſary to boil it a little more than tea, 
to allow time for extracting its virtue, as is practiſed by the 
Chineſe, when they give it to ſick perſons; on which occa- 
Gon they ſeldom uſe more than the fifth part of an ounce of 
the dried root. 3 . 
To prepare the root for exhibition they cut it into thin flices, 
and put it into an earthen pot well glazed, with about half a 
pint of water: the pot is to be well covered, and ſet to boil 
over a gentle fire; and, when the water is conſumed to the 
quantity of a cup full, a little we: ef to be mixed with it, and 
to be drank : immediately after this, as much more water to 
be put on the remainder, and to be boiled as before, to ex- 
tract all the juice, and what remains of the ſpirituous part of 
he root. : Ul 
Theſe two doſes to be taken, the one in the morning, and 
the other in the evening, See by er ya article GIN-SENG. 
CIRDERS, in architecture, the largeſt pieces of timber in a 
floor. — Their ends are uſually faſtened into the ſummers, or 
'breſt-ſummers ; and the joiſts are framed in at one end to the 
irders. | | | 
by the ſtatute for rebuilding London, no girder is to lie leſs 
than ten inches into the wall; and their ends to be always 
laid in loam), &c. Fi 55 5 8 
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GIRDING-beams, in building, the ſame as girders. See 
GHIRDER. | 


other matter, tied about the reins; to keep that part more 
firm and tight. | | 


debtors, to put off, and ſurrender, their girdle, in open court. 
—The reaſon hereof was, that our anceſtors uſed to carry all 
a their neceſſary utenſils, as purſe, keys, &c. tied to the girdle ; 
he whence the girdle became a ſymbol of the eſtate. Hiſtory 
go xchtes, that the widow of Philip I. duke of Burgundy, re- 
2 nounced her of ſucceſſion by putting off her girdle upon 
the duke's tomb. | PE, | 
The Romans always wore a girdle, to tuck up the tunica 
when they had occaſion to do any thing; this cuſtom was ſo 
general, that ſuch as went without girdles, and let their gowns 
hang looſe, were reputetl idle, diſſolute perſons. | 


5 Maidens, or Virgins GIRDbLE.— It was the cuſtom among the 
ru Greeks and Romans for the huſband to untie his wife's girdle. 
/ Homer, lib. xi. of his Odyſſee, calls this girdle mr dem Corn, 
l maids girdle, Feſtus relates, that it was made of ſheeps 
” wool, and that the huſband untied it in bed: he adds, that it 


was tied in the Herculean knot ; and that the huſband un- 
tied it as a happy preſage of his having as many children as 
Hercules; who, at his death, left ſeventy behind him. 
The poets attribute to Venus a particular kind of girdle, called 
105 to which they annex a faculty of inſpiring the paſſion 
ove. | 
Quickfilver GiRDLE, in medicine, is a ſort of girdle ſmeered 
over with mercury, or having mercury incloſed within it. 
It is made of leather, linen, cloth, cotton, ſtuff, or the like; 
and the mercury is prepared, or killed, various ways; as with 


_ faſting-ſpittle, fat, or the like. 

_ lt is applied as a topical medicine about the waiſt, ſometimes 

h of with good effect; but, frequently, it proves — —— 
. eipally in weak conſtitutions, and thoſe ſubje& to convulſions. 
0 —lts intention is, the cure of the itch, driving away vermin, 

c. | | 

Fs Nen: GIRDLE, is an antient duty, or tax, raiſed at Paris every 
years, at the rate of three deniers upon each muid of | 


_ and fix for each queue: it was intended for the main- 
nance of the queen's houſhold ; afterwards they augmented 
and extended it to other commodities, as coals, &c. 

Vigenere ſuppoſes it to have been originally thus called, by 


name, above two thouſand ous 3 as appears from Plato, 
* his Alcibiades; Cicero, —ͤ— hg - ; ER h | 
iam of the GiRDLE. Motavackkel, tenth caliph of the fa- 


GIRDLE, Cingulus, or Zona, a belt, or band, of leather, or 


It was antiently the cuſtom for bankrupts, and other inſolvent | 


reaſon the girdle antiently ſerved for # purſe; but he adds, | 
that a like tax had been raiſed in Perſia, and under the ſame 


the year of the Hegira 235. of Jeſus Chriſt 856, to wear 8 
large leathern girdle, as a badge of their profeſſion; which 
they bear to this day throughout the eaſt : from which time 
the Chriſtians of Aſia, and particularly thoſe of Syria and 
Meſopotamia, who are almoſt all Neſtorians, or Jacobites, 
have been called Chriſtians of the girdle. | 
Order of the G1RDLE, the order of Cordeliers. See Cor, and 
CORDESINE. - 7 oP. fi Ppt 
88 in architecture. See CincTurE, 
E, among hunters, is a roe-buck of two years. 
GIRON MN. or GUIRON, in heraldry, Pak + a triangular 
figure, having a long, ſharp fwint, not unlike a wedge, ter- 
minating in the centre of the eſcutcheon. | 


The word is French, and literally ſignifies the gremium, or 
. = by reaſon, in fitting, the knees being ſuppoſed ſome- 
what aſunder, the two thighs, together with a line imagined 


d paſs from one knee to the other, form a figure ſomewhat 
ſimilar hereto. | 


When a coat has ſix, eight, or ten of theſe girons, meetin g5 
or centring, in the middle of the coat, it is ſaid to be gironne, 
or gironny. | | 
GIRONNE',. Giroxwy, in heraldry, is when a ſhield, or 
coat, is divided into ſeveral girons, which are alternatel 
colour and metal. See Tab. Herald. fig, 63. which is 
blazoned gironn# of ſix argent and ſable. 
When there are eight pieces, or girons, it is abſolutely ſaid 
to be gironnẽ; when there are more, or fewer, the number 
is to be expreſſed— gironnẽ of four, of fourteen, &c. 


Some, inſtead of gironne, ſay, parti, couppte, tranchè, and 
taillꝭ; by reaſon the girons are formed by ſuch diviſions of the 


field. Four 3 a ſalteer, and eight à croſs. See 
c. 


SALTEER, 

GIVEN, datum, a term very frequently uſed in mathematics; 
Tuning a thing which is ſuppoſed to be known. i 
Thus, if a magnitude be known, or we can find another 
equal to it, we ſay, it is a given magnitude, or that ſuch a 
thing is given in magnitude. BD | 8 
If the poſitian of any thing be ſuppoſed as known, we ſay, 
given in poſition. 5 
Thus, if a circle be actually deſcribed on a plain, its centre 
is given in poſition; its circumference given in magnitude; 
and the circle is given both in poſition and magnitude. 


diameter is given, and the circle not actually deſcribed. 

If the kind, or ſpecies, of any figure be given, they ſay given 
in ſpecie.—lf the ratio between any two quantities is known, 
they are ſaid to be given in proportion; | . 

GLACIALIS *, iq, ſomething relating to ice; and particularly 
a place that abounds in ice. | „ 

* The word is formed of the Latin glacies, ice. 


Thus we ſay the mare glacials, or congelatum, that is, the 


wh or frozen ſea; called alſo the Chronian, or Sarmatian- 
- 8 ; | 


GLACIS, in building, an eaſy, inſenfible ſlope, or declivity. 


The deſcent, or inclination, of the glacis, is leſs ſteep than 


that of the talut.— In gardening, a deſcent ſometimes begins 

in talut, and ends in glacis. | 
The glacrs of the cornich is an eaſy imperceptible lope in the 
cymatium of the cornich, to promote the deſcent and draining 
off of the rain water. | | 

GLACIs, in fortification, is particularly uſed for that of the 

counterſcarp; being a floping bank, which reaches from the 
parapet of the counterſcarp, or covert-way, to the level fide 
of the held. —See Tab. Fortif. fig. 21. lit. aaaandc; 

The glacis, otherwiſe called eſplanade, is about ſix feet high; 
and loſes itſelf, by an inſenftble diminution, in the ſpace of 
ten fathoms. . <2 


GLADE, in agriculture, gardening, Ec. a viſtay or open and | 
light paſſage, made through a thick wood, pow or the like, 


by lopping off the branches of trees along the way. | 
GLADIATORS, in antiquity, perſons who were tetained to 


fight, ordinarily in the arena, for the entertainment of the 


poop See COMBAT. | 
h 


e gladiators were uſually ſlaves, and fought out of neceſit 3 
though, ſometimes, freemen made profeſſion thereof, like 


our prize-fighters, for a livelihood. —Afﬀter a ſlave had ſerved 
on the arena three years, he was diſmiſſed. See SLAVE. 


The Romans borrowed this cruel diverſion from the Aftatics : 


ſome ſuppoſe that there was policy herein, the frequent com- 


| bats of gladiators tending to accuſtom the people to deſpiſe 7 


dangers and death. | 8 
The origin of ſuch combats ſeems to be as follows : from the 
earlieft times we have any acquaintance withal in profane 
riſoners of war, to the manes of the great men who had died 


_ crifices twelve rojans to the manes of Patroclus; and 


ily of the Abaſſides, injoined the Chriſtians, and Jews, in 


in Virgil, 475. xi. ver. $1. Eneas ſends captives to Evander, 
to be lacrificed at the funeral of his ſort P n | 


A circle may be given in magnitude only; as when only its | 


hiſtory, it had been the cuſtom! to facxifice captives, - or 

P 5 oof 

in the r Achilles, in the Ihiad, lib. xxili. ſa- 
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| Ta Surke of time they came allo to facrifice ſlaves at the fu- 
nerals of all perſons of condition; this was even eſteemed a 
neceſſary part of the ceremony; but, as it would have ap- 
peared 8 to have maſſacred them like beaſts, they 
were appointed to fight with each other, and do their beſt to 
fave their own lives by killing their adverſary. This ſeemed | 
ſomewhat leſs inhuman, by reafon there was a poſſibility of 
- avoiding death; and it only lay on themſelves, if they did not 


it. 1 . | 
. hi occaſioned the profeſſion of gladiator to become an art : | 
hence aroſe maſters of arms; and men learned to fight, and 
exerciſe, therein. 5 | | 
Theſe maſters, whom the Latins called Janiſtæ, bought them 
ſlavẽs to train up to this cruel trade; whom they 
ſold to ſuch as had occaſion to preſent the people with fo hor- | 
rible a ſhew. 82 | | 
Junius Brutus, who expelled the kings, is ſaid to have been | 
the firſt who honoured the funeral of his father with theſe in- 
human diverſions.— They were at firſt performed near the 
| ſepulchre of the deceaſed, or about the funeral pile; but were 
- afterwards removed to the eircus and amphitheatres ; and be- 
came ordinary amuſements. .  _ Fog Ke 1 
The emperor Claudius reſtrained them to certain occaſions; | 


but he, ſoon afterwards annulled what he decreed, and private | 


ons began to exhibit them at pleaſure, as uſual ; and ſome 
carried the brutal ſatisfaction ſo far as to have them at their 
And not ſlaves only, but other perſons, would hire themſelves 
to this infamous office. OED EEG : 
The maſter of the gladiaters made them all firſt ſwear, that 
they would fight to death; and if they failed therein, they 


| were put to death, either by fire, or ſwords, clubs, whips, or | 


. 1 ; | 
It was a crime for the wretches to complain when they were 


wounded, or to aſk for death, or ſeek to avoid it, when 
| -overcome ;- but it was uſual for the emperor, or the people, | 


to grant them life, when they gave no ſigns of fear, but 


waited the fatal ſtroke with courage and intrepidity : Auguſtus | 


gladiators, the ſame with the rudiarii, and veterani founding 


even decreed, that it ſhould always be granted them. 


From ſlaves, and freedmen, the wanton ſport at length ſpread | 


| to people of rank and condition; and Nero is related to have 
brought upwards of four hundred ſenators, and fix hundred 
Roman knights, upon the arena; though Lipſius takes both 
thoſe numbers to be falſified ; and, not without reaſon, re- 
_ duces them to forty ſenators, and ſixty knights: yet Domi- 
tian, that other monſter of cruelty, refined upon Nero, ex- 
hibiting combats of women in the night-time. - 
_ Conſtantine the Great is ſaid to have firft prohibited the com- 
© bats of gladiators in the eaſt; at leaſt, he forbad thoſe who 
were condemned to death for their crimes, to be employed 
herein; there being an order ſtill extant to the præfectus præ- 
torii, rather to ſend them to work in the mines, in lieu thereof: 
it is dated at 4 in Phcenicia, the firſt of October 325. 
The emperor Hon ; 
caſion of the death of St. Telemachus; who, coming 
out of the eaſt into Rome, at the time of one of theſe 
ſpectacles, went down into the arena, and uſed all his en- 
vours to prevent the gladiators from continuing the ſport; 
upon which the ſpectat 
ſtoned him to death. Theodoret. Hit. Eccleſ. lib. v. c. 26. 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that the practice was not in- 
tirely aboliſhed in the weſt before Theodoric, king of the 
Honorius, on the occaſion firſt mentioned, had 
prohibited them; but the prohibition does not ſeem -to have 
been executed. Theodoric, in the year 500. aboliſhed them 
— time before the day of battle, the perſon who pre- 
ſented the people with the ſhews, gave them notice thereof, 
by ma s, or bills, containing the names of the gla- 
diators, and the marks whereby they were to be diſtinguiſhed; 
for each had his ſeveral badge, which was, moſt commonly, 


2 peacock's feather; as appears from the ſcholiaſt of Juvenal, 


on the 158th verſe of the third Tatire; and Turnebus Adverſ. 
L ib. & . 4 | 704 6 
They alſo gave notice what time the ſhews would laſt, and 
now many couples of gladiators there were: and it even ap- 
pears, from the 52d verſe of the ſeventh ſatire of the ſecond 
| book of Horace, that they ſometimes made repreſentations of 


theſe things in painting; as is practiſed among us, by thoſe, 


- who have any thing to ſhew at fairs. 


The day being come, they began the entertainment by 
bringing two kinds of weapons; the firſt were ſtaves, or 


wooden files, called rudes; and the ſecond were effective 


The firſt were called arma luſoria, or exercitoria; the ſecond 
decretoria, as being given by decree, or ſentence, of the præ- 
tor, or of him at whoſe ce the ſpectacle was exhibited. 

n to fence, or ſkirmiſh, with the firſt, which was 

to be the prelude to the battle; and from theſe, when well 


weapons, As ſwords, poniards, &c. 


The firſt part of the engagement was called ventilare 
amic 


erwards : 


in his hand; and ſometimes they even gave him his free 


orius firſt forbad them at Rome, on oc- 


ors of that carnage, fired with anger, 


warmed, they advanced to the ſecond, with which they] 


B 


» pre. 
are ad certum, or verſis armis 


ludere; and the ſecond, 


pugnare: and ſome authors think, with much J 
| that it is to theſe two kinds of combat that & Pa 
in the paſſage 1 Cor. ix. 26, 27. © I fight, not Oy 


© beateth the air; but I keep under my body, and bring 


© into ſubjetion.” 
If the vanquiſhed. ſurrendered his arms, it was not in th 
E 


victor's power to grant him life; it was the 
ring the time of the republic, and che prince, 2 mg 
53 — 


ring the tis. - the empire, that were alone impowered to 
The reward of the conqueror was a branch of palm. F 
a ſum of money: ſometimes they gave Mis" bis whe - 75 
diſmiſſed him, by putting one of the wooden files, or is 
3 
nd ſometime dom 
The ſign, or indication, whereby the ſpectators ſhewed. th. 
they granted thefavour, was, to fall the thumb, rei 
between the other fingers; and, when they would have the 
combat finiſhed, and the vanquiſhed flain, they raiſed the 
thumb, and directed it towards the combatants; which we 
learn from Juvenal, ſat. iii. v. 35. x 
The gladiators challenged, or dehed, each other, by ſhewing 


the little finger; and, by extending this, or ſome other, du: 


ring the combat, they owned themſelves vanquiſhed. 2. 
F fave the people: Victi oftenſam Ia 
a populo poſtulabant, ſays the old ſcholiaſt on Perſius.— Vid. 


Plin, J. Xxviii. c. 2. Prudentius, J. ii. contra Symm, v. 1098. 


Horace, J. iv. 18. v. 66. Politian. Miſcell. c. 42. T 

Aaverſ. I. xi. c. 6. Lipſ. Satury. 1. * 
There were divers kinds of gladiators, diſtinguiſhed by their 
weapons, manner, and time of fighting, &c. as, | 


The andabatæ; of whom we have already given an account, 


under the article ANDABATEA. $1. tg. 

The catervarii, who always fought in troops, or companies 
number againſt number ; or, according to others, who fought 
promiſcuouſly, without any certain order. Lipſ. lib. ii. c. 1b. 
The conſummati, whom authors mention as a ſpecies of 


the opinion on a paſlage in Pliny, J. viii. c. 7. But Lipſius 

ſhews, that they have miſtaken Pliny ; Saturn. lib. ii. c. 1b. 

and Turneb. Adverſ, l. xxx. c. 36. fn | 
The cubicularii, which are a little precarious, being chiefly 


founded on a paſſage in Lampridius, in the life of the emperor 


| Commodus : Inter hac, habitu victimarii, victimas immulavit, 
in arena rudibus, inter cubicularios gladiatores pugnavit li- 
centibus aliquando mucronibus. 


- 


* Turnebus reads rudiarios in lieu of cubicularios; and i 


ſtands it of thoſe who had been diſmiſſed, and could no 


longer be obliged to fight, except with files. 


Salmaſius reads gladiator; and refers it to the emperor, who 
fought not only on the arena, and with files, or blunted 
inſtruments, but at home, with his ſervants, and valets de 
chambre, and with ſharps. | | 
Lipſius will have nothing altered in the text: the gladiatores 
cubicularii, he obſerves, were thoſe who fought at private 
houſes, during feaſts, &c. Accordingly, Dion ſays expreſly, 
that Commodus ſometimes fought at home, and even killed 
ſome perſons in ſuch rencounters ; but that, in public, he 

only fought with blunted weapons. ; 
The dimachæ, who fought armed with two poniards, or 
ſwords ; or with ſword and dagger. Lipſ. Saturn. l. ii. c. 13. 
The eſſedarii, who fought in cars; called alſo, in an in- 
N lately diſcovered at Lyons, aſſedarii. Saturn. ſerm. 
1 47 5 : 


The fſcales, or Cæſariani, who belonged to the emperor's 


company; and who, being more robuſt and dextrous than 
the reſt, were frequently called for ; and therefore named allo 
poſtulatitii. Saturn. J. ii. c. 16. 3 
The other kinds were, the hoplomachi, meridiani, myrmillbnes, 
ordinarii provocatores, retiarii, rudiarii, ſecutores, ſpectatiri, 
and Thraces: which ſee deſcribed under their ſeveral articles 
MERIDIAN, RETIARII, SECUTOR, &c. 

Some authors, and particularly Vigenere on Livy, rank 
the obſeguentes, mentioned by Spartian, in his life of Marcus 
Aurelius, among the number of gladiators. Lipſius laughs 


at him, Saturn. J. ii. c. 16. and with ſome reaſon: the 


obſequentes properly were the troops which that emperor 
raiſed among the gladiators; or whom of gladiators he made 
. ſoldiers. 2 : | 5 


GLADIATORS war, bellum GLADIATORIUM, or Spar- 


cium, called alſo the ſervile war, was a war which the 
Romans ſuſtained about the year of their city 680.— Spal- 
tacus, Crinus, and Oenomaus, having eſcaped, with, other 
ladiators, to the number of 74, out of the place where the) 
had been kept at Capua, gathered together a body of favs 
put themſelves at their head, rendered themſelves maſters of 
all Campania, and gained ſeveral victories over the Romi 
prætors.—At length they were defeated, in the year 682. 1 
the extremity of Italy; having, in vain, attempted to P 
55 Thi 


over into Sicily. 
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This war proved very formidable to the Romans. Craſſus 


was not able to finiſh it: the great Pompey was forced to be 
ſent as general. 


GLADIUS*, ſword. Jus GL apt, or right of the ſword, is 


uſed, in our antient Latin authors, and in the Norman laws, 
for ſupreme juriſdiction. n 
* Camden, in Britannia, writes; Comitatus Flint pertinet ad gla- 
dium Ceſtris: and Selden, Tit. of Honour, p. 640. Curiam ſu- 
am liberam de omnibus placitis, &c. exceptis ad gladium cus 
per tinent ibus. : 1 ? | | 
And it is probably from hence, that, at the creation of an earl, 
he is gladio ſugcinfius ; to ſignify, that he had a juriſdiction 
over the county. 


GLAND, GLANDULA, in anatomy, a ſoft, ſpongy, lax kind of 


body; ſerving to ſeparate ſome particular humour from the 
— of blood. See BI oOD, and Humour, | 

The antients took the glands to be nothing more than a kind 
of pillows, or cuſhions, for the neighbouring parts to reſt on. 
—Some of them, at length, began to fanſy them ſponges ; de- 
fined to receive and imbibe the ſuperfluous moiſture of the 
other parts. 5 


later phyſicians thought proper to aſſign them nobler and more 


important uſes.— They conſidered them as ciſterns, which 
contained proper ferments, whereby the blood, upon its mix- 
ing therewith, was put into a fermentation; in the progreſs 
br, it worked, or thre off certain of its parts, and ſent 
them away by excretory ducts. 9 5 


The moderns, who allowed the glands to be the organs where-| 


by the vital fluids are ſeparated for the uſes of the body, con- 


ſidered them as filtres, the pores whereof, being all of different | 


figures, would only admit of ſimilarly figured particles to paſs 
through tem. . | | | | 
But the lateſt authors rather conceive the glands as ſeves, 
'whoſe perforations, being of different ſizes, though of the 
ſame figure, only ſeparate ſuch particles whoſe diameters are 
Jeſs than their own. | | 

The glands, to the eye, appear a ſort of whitiſh, membranous 
maſſes, compoſed of an outer cover, or integument; within 


which a vaſcular plexus is contained. They are denominated 


from their reſemblance, in form, to acorns, which the Latins| 
call glandes. 


By diſſection, and the microſcope, they are found to be real 


plexus's, or pelotoons, of veſſels, variouſly wound, and im- 
plicated, among themſelves : but the modern anatomiſts, 


Malpighi, Bellini, Wharton, Nuck, Peyer, &c. have gone 


farther ; and diſcovered them to be more than continued con- 
. of the capillary arteries. : | 

eir formation appears to be thus.—An artery, arriving at 
a certain part, is divided into an infinite number of exceed- 


ingly fine branches, or ramifications : theſe capillary branches | 


are laid in various bends, and circumvolutions; and from 
the returns thereof ariſe new branches, ot veſicles for veins ; 


which, a little further, unite, or terminate, in ſome larger 


branch. 


All theſe ramifications, both veins and arteries, are rolled up | 


in a bundle ; making numerous gyres, and circumvolutions : 


and from the various bends and angles, formed by both kinds, | 
; aiſe numerous other minute veſſels, which make the principal 


and moſt eſſential part of the gland. LE | 
The blood brought from the heart-ward, by the artery, into 
the glandular plexus, purſues all the turns and meanders in 


the arterial part thereof, till, arriving at the venous part, it is 


by it brought back again to the heart: in the mean time, du- 


ring its progreſs through the arteriel and venous folds, ſome part 
of it is abſorbed, or drained off, at the orifices of the tubules 
ariſing from the flexures thereof. | 

hat is thus received into theſe, which we may call the /c- 
cretory dufts, is commonly taken up by other tubules, ſpring- 
ing out of them: theſe, joining together, form a ſingle canal, 
which is called the excretory duct; which, paſſing out of the 


body of the gland, carries off the ſecreted matter into ſome. 


proper receptacle deſtined to retain or receive it. 30 
Though, ſometimes, the ſecretory veſlels. themſelves termi- 
nate in a baſon, or reſervoir; and depoſit their contents 
therein.—Such is the general ſtructure, and office, of the 
glands ; which we ſhall further illuſtrate, under the article 
SECRETION. : IK 18 
A eland hen, is a compoſition of divers kinds of veſſels; 
vz. an artery, and a vein ; ſecretory and excretory ducts: 
to which may be added, a nerve, which is found in every 
gland, diffuſed through the whole ſubſtance thereof, to furniſh 
ſpirits for promoting the ſecretion ; and a membrane, which 
lupports the convolutions of the vein and artery, accompany- 
ing them through all their minuteſt diviſions; to which add, 
mphatics, which have been diſcovered in ſeveral glands. | 
e ſecretory tubes, however, are what we principally con- 
ſider as the organ of the gland: theſe, alone, do ſometimes 


2 the greateſt part of what is called a gland, or glandulcus 


ody, 


x 2 


M. Winſlow has diſcovered a kind of tomentum, or down, 


within their cavity z which he ſuppoſes to do the office of a 
filtre, and to be that whereby ſuch a certain humour is ſeparated 
from the common maſs of blood. —His ſyſtem will be explain- 
ed, when we come to treat of SECRETION. 


The down · veſſel being the grand organ of ſecretion, its ſtru- 


Cture and application are diverſified, according to the different 
Purpoſes nature has in view. Sometimes the liquor, filtrated 
through it, trickles out, drop by drop, upon a membrane, to 
which one extremity of the veſſel is faſtened ; as where the 
filtration is only intended for moiſtening and lubricating the 
part with that liquor: in which caſe, the down-veſſel is both 
| ſecretory, and excretory ; which is the moſt ſimple caſe. Such 
are thoſe innumerable glands ſpread through the greater part of 
the viſcera. . 
Sometimes a great number of theſe down: veſſels are ſpread 
over the inner ſurface of a little membranous cell, into which 
they all pour their liquor, which is diſcharged hence at a little 
aperture in the celk—Such are the ſolitary glands of the in- 
teſtines, which appear like ſo many little ſeparate grains. 
Sometimes a veſlel is bent, and has only down in the firſt part 
thereof, which alone is ſecretory, and the reſt excretory z pour- 
ing the liquor into ſome other common cavity.—Such are the 
glands that compoſe a calf's kidney. | 8 
The ſecretory veſſels are ſometimes of a very great length, 
notwithſtanding that they take up but little room; being 
wound over themſelves, again and again, ſometimes in a ſingle 


conglobate, and conglomerate. 

The glands are of ſeveral kinds, in reſpect of their form, ſtru- 
cure, office, and uſe: authors uſually divide them into con- 
globate, and conglomerate. 25 1 

Conglobate, or ſimple, GLANDs, are thoſe conſiſting of one con- 

tinuous maſs, with an uniform ſurface. Such are the ſubcu- 
taneous glands, | | 

A conglobate gland is, more ſtrictly, a little ſmooth body, 

wrapped up in a fine double ſkin, by which it-is ſeparated from 

all the other parts; only admitting an artery and nerve to paſs 
in, and a vein and excretory duct to go out. 


Thele glands either diſcharge their ſecreted humour into tbe 


chyle, or venous blood; or elſe it tranſpires through the pores 


of the ſkin, or the coats of the looſer membranes found in moſt 


parts of the body: | | 
Of the conglobate kind are the glands in the cortical part of 
the brain, in which the animal ſpirits are ſuppoſed: to be ſe- 
creted : ſuch, alſo, are the labial g/ands, and the teſtes. 
Conglomerate, or compound, GLAND, is an irregular aſſemblage of 
ſeveral ſimple glands tied together, and wrapped up under one 
common membrane.—Such are the maxillary glands, &c. 
The humours ſecreted in theſe glands are ſometimes diſcharged 


cretory ducts of all the particular ones: this is the caſe in the 

pancreas, and carotides. 5 8 N 

Sometimes the ducts, uniting, form ſeveral tubes, only com- 

ng with each other by croſs canals ; as in thoſe of the 
reaſts. | Fi inn 


Some, again, have ſeveral excretory tubes, without any 
communication together: as the glandulæ lacrymales, and 


proſtate. 


Others have their ſeveral excretory ducts inſerted into a com- 
mon canal, which opens, at laſt, into ſome of the greater cavi- 
ties: as the ſalival glands, inteſtinal glands, &c. 

Laftly, In others, each gland has its own excretory duct, 

through which it tranſmits its liquor to a common baſon : 

ſuch are thoſe of the kidneys. 

The glands are again divided into vaſcular, and veſicular. 
Vaſcular GLanps are only clufters of little vettels, which, 


uniting together, form the canal, or excretory duct, through 


which their ſecreted juice is diſcharged. 
with each other, and all terminating in two or three larger 
formed. 


The glands, again, are divided into the adventitious, and th 
perpetual, or natural. a 


| Adventitious GL Ax ps are thoſe kernels ariſing occaſionally un der 
the arm-pits, on the neck, &c.—Such are the ſtrumæ, and tie 


tumours found on the larynx, and middle of the trachea. 
Perpetual, or natural, GLANDs, are of two kinds; conglobate, 
- and conglomerate, as above deſcribed, b 
Buccal GLANDs, See the article Bu ccAl xs. 
Lachrymal GL anps. See the article LacuRyYMAL. + * 
Lumbal GL anps, Glandulæ lumbares, are three glands thus 


1 called by Bartholine, as lying on the loins. 


The two largeſt lie upon one another, betwixt the deſcend- 


ing cava and aorta, in the angle made by the emulgents 


with the cava; the third, and ſmalleſt, lands over the former, 
under the appendices = the diaphragm : they communi- 
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pelotoon, or knot; and ſometimes in ſeveral, incloſed in a 
common membrane. Whence the diſtinction of glands into 


at a common excretory duct, formed of an union of the ex- 


Veficular GL ans are aſſemblages of veſiculæ communicating 


veſſels; by a prolongation. whereof, the excretory duct is 


Mucilaginous GLANDS are a kind of glands firſt deſcribed by Dr. 


dogs, and boars. . | 
. Pineal GLAN, Glandula pinealis. See PINEAL gland, and 


GLA 


Cate, and are connected together by ſmall lacteal veſſels. Bar- 
tholine concluded them to ſerve as a common receptacle of the 
chyle ; but Dr. Wharton's opinion is more probable ; vix. GLANDULOUs body, Glanduloſum corpus, more particularly de 


tha: they ſupply the place of thoſe larger glands found in the 


. Meſenterics of brutes. 
Miliary Gl Ax ps, Glandule miliares, See MILIARY glans. 


Havers, See MuCILAGI1NOUS glands. 
Mucous Gl Ax ps, Glandulæ mucoſe. See Mucovs glonds. 
MHrtiſorm GLANDS are contractions of the hymen, broke by 
| the firſt act of venery. See MYRTIFORMES glandulz ; ſee, 


alſo, HYMEN. _ bk 
Nuckian GLanDs. See the article NUCKIANE. | | 
Oderiferous GLAnDs, Glandule odoriferæ, are certain ſmall 
glands, diſcovered by Dr. Tyſon, in that part of the penis 
where the prepuce is contiguous to the balanus. 89 
He gave them this name from the briſk ſcent which their ſe- 
parated liquor emits. In ſuch perſons as have the prepuce 


1 


GLANS, agorn,, in natural hiſtory, a fruit contain 


GLA 


The antients diſtinguiſhed a particular kind of ff . 
they called caro glandulaſa, or glandulour fleſh. ber Fend 


notes the proſtata. 


a ſmooth, but hard bark, including a ſingle 1 


bee covered with a kind of cup, and the fore-part 


Gans, in anatomy, the tip, or button, of the penis; or th 
art covered with the prepuce; called, alſo, balanus,—See 


ab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 10. lit. d. fig. 15. lit. o. 
The glans is only a dilatation of I. . of the ſ 
geous ſubſtance of the urethra, which is here bunched rf 
turned back, on the two conical tips of the corpora cavernofa, 
_ terminate therein. | 

e extremity of the prepuce is apt to grow ſo ſtreight j 
men, that they cannot bare the glans ; — throne = . 
fect of frequent erections. 


longer than ordinary, theſe are not only more in number, but GLANS is alſo uſed to denote the tip, or extremity, of the cli. 


larger, and ſeparate a greater quantity of juice; which, lodg- | 
os there, often grows rancid, and corrupts the glands. Theſe 
glands are very conſpicuous in moſt quadrupeds, eſpecially in 


. CoNARIUM. . 
Pituitary Gl Ax D, Glandula pituitaria. See PITUITARY 
land. | : . a 
Renal GLaNnDs, Glandule renales, called alſo capſule atrabila- 
res, are two glands, firſt diſcovered by Euſtachius, between 


g 


the aorta and the kidneys, a little above the emulgent veſſels; | . 


though their ſituation and figure is varied: in ſome they are 
round; in others ſquare, triangular, &c. The right is uſu- | 
ally bigger than the left, and each about the ſize of a nux 
vomica: they are incloſed in fat. ee 1 
Their uſe is not certainly known: it is ſuppoſed to be to ſe- 
parate a liquor from the arterial blood, before it goes to the 
n | | 1 
Adee GLanDs. See the article GLANxDULA. | 
Sublingual GLANDS. See the article SUBLINGUAL. 
Thyroid GLANDS. See the article HY ROI E. 
GLANDERS, a filthy diſeaſe in a horſe; conliſting in a run- 
ning, corrupt, flimy matter, from the noſe, of a different 
colour, according to the degree of the malignity, or as the 
infection has been of a ſhorter or longer continuance ; being 
| white, yellow, green, or black. e 
Authors aſcribe it to various cauſes: ſome to infection; ſome 
to a diſorder of the lungs ; others, to the ſpleen ; ſome to the 


liver; and others, to the brain. —After it has been of ſo long 


toris; from its reſemblance, both in form and uſe, to that of 
the penis.—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. I 3. lit. c. 
The principal difference conſiſts in this; that it is not perſo- 
rated. This glans is alſo covered with a preputium, formed of 
the inner membrane of the labia. | 


GLASS®, vitrum, a tranſparent, brittle, faQitious body, pro- 


duced of a falt, and ſand, or ſtone, by the action of fire. 


The word is formed of the Latin g/affum, a plant called, by 


the Greeks, i/atis ; by the Romans, vitrum; by the antient 
Britons, guadum ; and. by the Engliſh, <voad. We find fre. 
quent mention of this plant in antient writers, particularly 
Cæſar, Vitruvius, Pliny, &c.. who relate, that the antient 
Britons painted, or d I their bodies with glaſtum, guadun 
vitrum, &c, 1. e. with the blue colour procured from this 
| t. And hence the factitious matter, we are ſpeaking of 
came to be called g/aſs; as having always ſomewhat of thi 
bluiſhneſs in it. See N 2 10 : 
The chemiſts hold, that there is no body but may be vitri. 
fied, 7. e. converted into en, intenſe heat, even 
gold itſelf gives way to the ſun's rays collected in a burn- 


| ing-glaſs, and becomes glaſs, See GoLD, and BuxNIxc- 
 "olafs. | | _ 


Add, that as glaſs is the effect, or fruit, of fire; ſo it is the 


laſt effect of that element: all the chemiſt's art, and all the 
force of fire, not being able to carry the change of any natural 
body beyond its vitrification. Whence Dr. Merret mentionsit 
as a merry ſaying, of a very great artiſt in the buſineſs of gl, 
that their profeſſion would be the laſt in the world: for that 
when God ſhould conſume the univerſe with fire, all thing 
therein ſhould be turned to glaſs. | 


ſtanding, that the matter is become of a blackiſh colour, | Nature and characters of G ass.—Naturalifts are divided, in 


which is uſually in its laſt ſtage, they ſuppoſe it to come 
from the ſpine; and hence they call it the mourning of the 
chine. N e e ee ee 
Kernels and knots are uſually felt under the caul, in this diſ- 
order; and as theſe grow bigger, and more inflamed, ſo the 
glanders increaſe more. e 
A late author is of opinion, that the chief ſeat of this diſtemper 
is in a little, ſoft, ſpungy fleſh, which is eaſily dilated by the 


what claſs of bodies to rank glas. Agricola conſiders it as a 
concrete juice; Bellovacenſis, as a ſtone : Fallopius ranks it 
among the media mineralia; and the workmen, when in fu- 
ſion, call it metal: but Dr. Merret, with reaſon, ſets aſide al 
' theſe opinions, from this conſideration, that all the fore-men- 
tioned bodies are natural concretes ; whereas glaſ5 is a com» 
pound made by art, and is never found in the earth, as the 
others are, e 


leaſt influx of the blood; and thence it is, that ſome horſes. . Fallopius, indeed, contends, that glaſs 1s 55 more artificial 


have a running at the noſe from a very ſlight cold: but that 


when this ſpungy ſubſtance happens to be very much relaxed, 
the running is increaſed in proportion. e 
GLANDU LA“, in anatomy, the fame as gland. See 
GLAND. ee FRE 9 7 Ns 
* The word is a diminutive of the Latin g/ans, acorn; and is 
here uſed on account of ſome external reſemblance between 
the glands of the body, and the fruit of the oak. Fn 


GLanvulez buccales, See the article BuccaLes. 
GLANBUL@EZ nuchiane, See the article Nuck IAN x. 
GLANDULZ ſebaceæ are a number of glands placed under the 


ſkin of the auricle of the ear, firſt diſcovered by Valſalva, and 


thus denominated, by reaſon they ſeparate a greaſy matter, like 
ſebum, or tallow. i i : 


This ſebum, he aſſerts, being carried to the ſurface of the ſkin, | 


turns into a ſcaly ſubſtance, not unlike bran. _ 
GLANnDULE thyroides. See the article ThyYRoIDEZ. 
GLANDULE, in Engliſh, ſignifies a little gland. Thus, the 
2 or almonds of the ears, are by ſome called glan- 
Adules. | | | | 5 | 
GLANDULA guidonis, among ſurgeons, is a tumor reſembling 
a gland; ſoft, ſingle, moveable, without roots, and ſeparate 
from the adjacent parte. | | 100 
GLANDULOUS, or GLANDULAR, ſomething compoſed of 
glands, or that abounds with glands. | 6 
'The breaſts are glandulous bodies. See BREASTHS.— The 
cortical ſubſtance of the brain is commonly reputed to be glan- 
dulous; though Ruyſch, from the diſcoveries made by his ad- 
22 injections, holds, that there'is no ſuch thing as a gland 
therein. | | * 


than a metal; and that they are both equally extracted, ot 
educed, from other bodies; * from ſand, the other from 
its ore. —He adds, that though falts, or aſhes, be added to 
ſand, for the making of g/aſs ; yet it is falſe, that they con- 
tribute to the compoſition of at; their uſe, according to 
him, being only for the better extracting of the glaſs from tie 
”mineral tone. fe 
This Dr. Merret eaſily confutes : for if glaſs were extraded 
from the ſtones, or ſand, only, the weight of the metal mul 
be much leſs than that of the ſtones alone; whereas it is, it 


one hundred and fifty of. g/aff,  _. 

In effect, the aſhes contribute a deal of ſalt to the con- 
poſition of glaſs. —Accordingly, in pieces of old glaſs, ont 
may ſometimes pick out grains of ſalt, eaſily diſcoveradl 


ſubterraneous place, will moulder, or reſolve into its f 
„ ee ſalt and ſand, by the decay of the union ther: 
: whence it appears, that the ſalt remains in the g, 
in ſpecie. To which may be added, that experiment d 
Van Helmont: „Melt g/aſ5-duſt with ſandever, and i 
© them in a moiſt place; and the g/aſs will reſolve ul 
water: pour on aqua regia, enough to ſaturate the {at 
4 dever, and the ſand will precipitate to the bottom, in 
« ſame quantity, and weight, as was firſt uſed.” Hel 
cap. de Terra. e | nn | 
Here, then, is a true analyſis of glaſs, or a ſolution into its 
principles, or ingredients; the falt being imbibed by the fi 
dever and aqua regia, Merret. Net. in Ant. Neri De # 
vitrar. 5 8 
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The learned and curious author juſt mentioned gives us the | 
following characters, or properties of glaſs; whereby it is 
diſtingui ed from all other bodies; viz. 19, That it is an 
artificial concrete of ſalt, and ſand, or ſtones. 25, Fuſible 
by a ſtrong fire. 3”, When fuſed, tenacious gnd coherent. | 
9 It does not waſte, or conſume in the fire. 5*, When 
melted, it cleaves to iron. 6*, Ductile, when red hot, and 
faſhionable into any form; but not malleable: and capable 
of being blown into a hollowneſs; which no mineral is. 
77 F rangible, when thin, without annealing. 8“, Friable, 
when cold. 9, Always diaphanous, whether hot, or cold. 
10?, Flexible, and elaſtic. 11*, Diſſoluble by cold and moiſt- 
ure. 129, Only capable of being graven, or cut with a 
diamond, or other hard ſtones, and emery. 13*, Receives 
any colour, or dye, both externally, and internally. 14, Not 


GLA 


Hence, Ferrant Imperatus, lib. xxv. c. 7. * Glaſs, like the 
common kind, is found under-ground, in places where 
© great fires have been,—Other glaſſes are found in round 
* clods, like fire- ſtone, ſome brittle, others firm, &c: This 
* foflil glafs is wrought by the Americans, and uſed inſtead 
Jof iron,” | . . 
And no doubt but vitrifications were more common in the 
antient bricks than they are in ours: as they tempered their 
earth two years together, and burnt them better. 
Pliny relates the manner of the diſcovery of glaſs, It was 
found, according to that author, by accident, in Syria, at 
the mouth of the river Belus; by certain merchants driven 
thither by the fortune of the ſea. Being obliged to Jive there, 
and dreſs their victuals, by making a fire on the ground; 
and there being ſtore of the plant kali upon the ſpot ; this 
difſoluble by aqua fortis, aqua regia, or mercury. 15%, Nei-] herb being burnt to aſhes, and the ſand or ſtones of the 
ther acid juices, nor any other matter, extract either colour, | place accidentally mixed with it, a vitrification was unde- 
taſte, or any other quality, from it. 16, It admits of po- fignedly made: from whence the hint was taken, and eaſily 
liſhing. 17, Neither loſes of weight, nor ſubſtance, by the] Improved. e e e N 
longeſt, and moſt frequent uſe. 18, Gives fuſion to other Indeed, how old ſoever glaſs may be, the art of making 
metals, and ſoftens them. 19%, The moſt pliable thing in| and working it, appears of no great antiquity, The firit 
the world, and that which beſt retains the faſhion given it.] place mentioned for the making hereof, is Sidon in Syria 
269, Not capable of being calcined, 21% An open glaſs, | which was famous for glaſs and „ae as obſerved by 
| filled with water in the ſummer-time, will gather drops of | Pliny, 1. xxxvi. c. 26. The firſt time we hear of glaſs 
| made among the Romans, was in the time of Tiberius; 
hen Pliny relates, that an artiſt had his houſe demoliſhed 
for making glaſs malleable, or rather flexible: though . 
Petronius Arbiter, and. ſome others, aſſure us, that the em- 
peror ordered the artiſt to be beheaded for his invention. Ve- 
nice, for many years, excelled all Europe in the fineneſs of 
its g/afſes. The great glaſs- works were at Muran, or Mouran, 
a village near the city; which furniſhed all Europe with the - 
fineſt and Jargeſt g/aſſes. But within theſe fifty years theFrench 
and Engliſh have not only come up to, but even ſurpaſſed 
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water on the outſide juſt ſo far as the water on the inſide 
reaches; and a man's breath blown upon it will manifeſtly 
moiſten it. 22 Little glaſs balls filled with water, mercury, 
or other liquor, and thrown into the fire; as alſo drops off 
glaſs broken, fly aſunder with a loud noiſe. 23*, Nei- 

er wine, beer, nor any other liquor, will make it muſty, 
nor change its colour, nor ruſt it, 24, It may be cemented 
as ſtones, and metals. 25®, A drinking 2555 partly filled 
with water, and rubbed on the brim with a wet finger, yields 
muſical notes, Fr 01 or lower, as the glaſs is more or leſs 


full; and this makes the liquor friſk and leap.— | * Kn 3 ſo that we are now no longer ſupplicd ſrom 
Her the flexibility of GLASs, ſee further under FLEXIZILIT VI Abroad. . 8 
”; 222 0 55 RY a> : | ThePFrench made a conſiderable improvement in the art of 


For the malleability of GLASS, MALILE ABLE, Sc. 

Origin and hiftory of Gl as8.—De Neri will have glaſs as an- 
tient as Job: for that writer, chap. xxviii. ver: 17. ſpeaking 
of wiſdom, ſays, Gold and glaſs ſhall not be equalled to it. 
This, we are to obſerve, is the reading of the ſeptuagint, vul- 
te Latin, St. Jerom, Pineda, &c. For in the Engliſh ver- 
n, inſtead of glaſs, we read cry/al; and the ſame is done 


glaſs, by the invention of a method to caſt very large plates; 
till then unknown ; and ſcarce practiſed yet, by any but them- 
ſelves and the Engliſh. STI J 
That court applied itſelf with a laudable induſtry to cultivate 
and improve the g/aſs manufacture. A company of glaſs-men 
was eſtabliſhed by letters patent; and it was provided by an 
| arret, not only that the working in glaſs ſhould not derogate 
in the Chaldee, Arias Montanus, and the king of Spain's edj-| any thing from nobility, but even, that none but novies 
tion. In other verſions, &c. it is read fone ; in others, beryl: ſhould be allowed to work therein. * 
in the Italian, Spaniſh, French, high and low Dutch, c.] Ingredients of GLAss. The materials uſed in the compoſition of 
diamond ; in others, carbuncle; and in the Targum, looking-| glaſs, we have obſerved, are ſalt, and ſand, or elſe ſome 
bs. Fr Pr; kind of ſtone. | 


* 


in EOS FCC 
n effect, the original word is zechuchib, which is derived! Ihe falt is of Kind; 0 evaporate wit 

ut 3 the El aeg wo. purity. cena, ſhine, be white, the moſt intenſe heat. The ſand, or ſtone, muſt be ſuch as 

2 | tranſparent: and the ſame word, Exod. xxx. 34. is applied to will melt cally : this is what gives firmneſs and conſiſtence to 


frankincenſe; and rendered in the ſeptuagint, pellucid.—| 


Hence, the reaſon of ſo many different renderings : for the 
word ſignifying beautiful, and tranſparent, in the general, 


the tranſlators were at liberty to apply it to whatever was va-| 


luable, and tranſparent. - | 
Moft authors will have Ariſtophanes to be the firſt author 


the glaſs. 


1*, This ſalt is procured chiefly from a kind of aſhes, called 
polverine, or rochetta, brought from the Levant, and particu- 


larly from Alexandria and Tripoli, The aſhes are thoſe of a 


a vegetable, frequent in the country, commonly called hal; : 


"I ſometimes alli; kallu; cali; by Geſner, altal; ; by Lobel, 
* who mentions glaſs : that poet, in his comedy called he] d; by Dodonæus, ſalſola; and by Camer, Gordoſus, Fuch- 
9 ; 


tes calls de; which the ſcholiaſt on Ariſtophanes derives| #4# Ægyptiacum, and kali ſpinoſum. 
* from de, to rain, from the likeneſs it neg ice, which]! The firſt, and laſt, our own coaſts afford, where they are called, 
"is, u i rain, or water congealed ; though, it muſt be owned, the| b the people, frog-gra/s, and ſea-graſs; but they are of no 
ofa word da. is ambiguous, and fignifies cryſtal as well as uſe for making of glaſs : being laid on a hot iron, they fly off 
125 glaſs : and Gorræus obſerves, that the antients had a kind of | Almoſt wholly mn fumes, leaving almoſt no aſhes at all: 
pu, yellow amber, tranſparent as glaſs, called by ſome, de. whereas the kali's brought from the Levant, applicd on the 
7 . Ariſtotle has two problems upon glaſs ; the firſt, Why we fame iron, are ſoon converted almoſt wholly into polver me; 
fir ſee through it? The ſecond, Why it is not malleable? If} ie. very ſaline aſhes of a dark colour. 25 
ve 5 theſe problems be Ariſtotle's, which the learned doubt very To get the ſalt from this palverine, they pulverize, and ſift 
y cf much, this would properly be the earlieſt piece of antiquity | it very fine ; then boil it in a braſs copper, with fair water 8 
*. of glaſs : but the firſt author, who makes unqueſtionable 2d tartar, till a third part of the water is conſumed; take- 
: 1h mention of this matter, is Alexander Aphrodiſæus, who uſes ing care to ſtir it from time to time. Then, filling up the 
Ie 3 rin a fimile : As the floridneſs of a colour is ſeen through | Copper with freſh water, they boil it a ſecond time, till half 
mw laß, &S2. | gh III be conſumed: this done, they have a lee impregnated with 
1 . Aﬀter him the word occurs commonly enough: Lucian men- falt. To get the falt from the lees, they boil them till the ſalt 
92 tions large drinking-glaſſes; and Plutarch, in his Sympofiacon, | ſhoots at the top; which they ſcum off as it riſes. An hun- 
A in lays, that the fire of tamariſk-wood is the fitteſt for the make-| dred pounds of good aſhes, this way, uſually yield eighty 
3 | 


Clouds, ſcen. 1. act 2. uſes the word hyalus, dax &, which is 


now ordinarily rendered glaſs. He there introduces Stre- 


pſiades, teaching Socrates anew way to pay old debts; viz. © by 
placing a fair tranſparent ſtone, ſold by the druggiſts, from 
* which the fire is ſtruck, between the ſun and the writing; 


and ſo melting away the letters thereof.“ This ſtone Socra- 


ing of glaſs. 


Among the Latin writers, Lucretius is the firſt that takes no- 
nee of glaſs. Nift refta foramina tranant, Qualia ſunt vitri. 
r. Merret, however, adds, that glaſs could not be unknown 


to the antients ; but that it muſt needs be as antient as pot- 
tery itſelf, or the art of making bricks: for ſcarcely, can a 


Kiln of bricks be burnt, or a batch of pottery ware be made, 


t ſome of the bricks, and ware, will be at leaft ſuperficially 


turned to glaſs : and therefore, without doubt, it was known 
2. the building of Babel. e | 
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made ſufficient 

lay it by to 07 4 rit. 8 6 
Note. Inſtead of the aſhes. of the plant kali, thoſe of fern 
will alſo yield a ſalt, which makes excellent glaſs; nothing 
inferior to that of polverine. The method of preparation 
is the ſame. . Add, that the aſhes of the cods, and ſtalks 


ſus, &c. anthyllis. Dr. Merret calls it Engliſb ſalt-wort, from 


its ſaline taſte ; and glaſs-weed, from the uſe made ot its aſhes 
in making of glaſs, - e | 


Bauhin mentions ten ſpecies of this plant; whereof there are 


four uſed by the Alexandrians, &c. for the making of polve- 


rine, and ſoap; viz. Lali geniculatum, kali ſecunda ſpecies, 


or ninety: of ſalt. 


When the falt is dry, they beat it groſly, and put it into a 


furnace, to Gy it further with a gentle heat. When it is 


See FRIT. 


of beans; as alſo thoſe of coleworts, bramble-buſh, millet- 


ſtalks, | 


y, they pound and ſift it very fine, and 


a ö 
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Ralks, ruſhes, s, and many other plants, may be 
uſed for the like purpoſe, and after the ſame manner. 1 
25, For ſtone, the ſecond ingredient in g/z/s.—The beſt, we 
have Hy ee which will 2 is white, 1 * 
parent. is is found principally in „ being a ſort of 
marble, called tarſo : the —＋ — A cuogolo, a ſort | 
of pebbles found at the bottoms of rivers. | 
Indeed, nothing makes finer and clearer glaſs than common 
flint; but the charge of preparing it deters the glaſs- men 
from uſing it. The preparation neceſſary for ſtone is to cal- 
cine, powder, and fierce it. | | 
Ant. Neri obſerves, that all white, tranſparent ſtones, which 
will not burn to. lime, are fit to make glaſs; and that all 
ſtones which will ſtrike fire with ſteel, are capable of being 
employed in making of 0%. But this latter rule, Dr. 
Mertet obſerves, does not hold univerſally. 
Where proper ſtone cannot be had, fand is uſed. The beſt 
for the purpoſe is that which is white and ſmall; for green 
glaſs, that which is harder, and more gritty: it is to be well 
waſhed ; which is 31! the preparation it needs. Our pls 
houſes are furniſhed with white ſand for their cryſtal glaſſes | 
. from Maidſtone; and with the coarſer, for green glaſs, from 
Woolwich. . | : l 
Some mention a third ingredient in glaſt; viz. manganeſe, or 
ſyderea, a kind of pſeudo loadſtone, on Gay, Italy, | 
and even in Mendip hills in Somerſetſhire. But the propor- 
tion hereof to the reſt is very inconſiderable; beſide, that it | 
is not uſed in all glaſs. Its office is to purge off the natural 
N colour, and give it ſome other ti required. | 
«thed of - making white and cryſtal Gl ass.—There are three | 


ſorts of furnaces uſed in the glaſs-works : one to prepare the | 


frit, called the calcar: a ſecond, to work the glaſs: and a third, 


” 


blown round, is returned to the fire, where it flattens a little 


end of his inſtrument, with the pla/5 there by 1 
iron, over which is a veſſel of = the Slat ; ang 2 
helps to conſolidate the g/aſs more readily, and diſpoſes * 
better to bind with the next to be taken out of the ron 5 
After they have dipped a fourth time, and when "3g 
matter enough on the inſtrument, the operator begin 
blow gently through the iron; by which he raiſes or W oa 
it nearly a foot; much as we do by blowing in a bladder you 
globe: and to give it a poliſh, he tolls it to and fro d . 
8 75 or 1 8 Wy 
is done, he blows a ſecond time, and thus forms th 
or belly of the glaſs. The matter, by this eatery 
aſſumes the figure of a gourd, or calebaſs, eighteen or twen. 
inches in diameter. As often as the operator blows j 4 
the iron (which muſt be very often), he removes it baſtl 
from his mouth to his cheek, left he ſhould draw the 
into his mouth, when he re-applies it to the iron. 
The operator whirls his iron many times round his head 
to lengthen and cool the glaſs ;| ſometimes the ga f, thus 


e is now 


"ame 


of itſelf: when flatted, it is again taken out, and cooled: 
and, if needful for the deſign, the workman flats its bottom. 
by preſſing it on the marble ; or moulds it in the ſtamp- irons: 
_ thus delivers it to the maſter workman, to break off the 
The collet, or neck, is the narrow part which clove to the 
iron: to ſet the glaſs at liberty, they lay a drop of cold wa- 
ter on the collet; which, by its coldneſs, cuts or cracks 
about a quarter of an inch: after which, giving it a flight 
blow, the fracture is communicated all around the collet. 
The waſte piece to be Ons by to make green glaſs, 
This done, they dip an iron rod, or ponteglo, in the melt- 


called the leer, to anneal it. See them all deſcribed under | ing-pots; and with the matter that flicks thereto, they apply 
the article Furnaces, * : | and faſten it to the bottom of the veſſel, oppoſite to the col. 
To make cryſtal-glaſs, take of the whiteſt tarſo, pounded | let.— The veſſel, thus ſuſtained by the iron rod, is carried to 
ſmall, and ſierced as fine as flour, two hundred pounds; of | the great bocca to be heated, and ſcalded ; and while an- 


the falt of polverine, an hundred and thirty pounds. Mix 


them together, and put them into the furnace, called the | propares himſelf for the branchin 


calcar, firſt heating it. For an hour keep a moderate fire, 
and keep ſtirring the materials, that they may incorporate, 
and calcine together. Then increaſe the fire for five hours: 
after which take out the matter; which, being now ſufficient- 
ly calcined, is called frit.—From the calcar put the frit ih a 
dry place, and cover it up from the duſt, for three or four 
. N See FRIT. . a k * 
Now, to make the glaſs, or cryſtal: Take of this cryſtal 
frit, called alſo Foy it in pots in the furnace, adding to | 
it a due quantity of manganeſe: when the two are fuſed, 
caſt the fluor into fair water, to clear it of the ſalt, called 
| fandever; which would otherwiſe make the cryſtal obſcure 
and cloudy. This lotion muſt be repeated again and again, 
as often as needful, till the cryſtal be fully purged. Then ſet 


it to boil four, five, or ſix days; which done, ſee whether 
it have manganeſe enough; and if it be yet greeniſh, add] turning it round, to a kind of earthen bench, covered with 
more manganeſe, at diſcretion, by little and little at a time, |. 

and come to its conſiſtence, having firſt detached it from the 


taking care not to overdoſe it, by reaſon the manganeſe in- 


_ clines it to. a blackiſh hue. Then let the metal clarify, till 
it becomes of a clear and ſhining colour: which done, it 


is fit to be blown, or formed into veſſels at pleaſure. 
There are three principal kinds of glaſs, diſtinguiſhed by the 
form or manner of working them; viz. round glaſs, as thoſe 


ol our veſſels, phials, drinking glaſſes, &c. table or window | 
glaſs, of which there are divers, kinds; viz, crown glaſs, | 


Jealous glaſs, &c. and plate glaſs, or hoking-glaſs. 
Warking or blowing round GLA $3.—The working furnace, we 


have obſerved, is round, and has fix boccas, or apertures : at 


one of theſe, called the great bocca, the furnace is heated, | 
and the pots of frit are at this ſet in the furnace : two other, 


| ſmaller holes, called boccarellas, ſerve to lade or take out] 


the melted metal, at the end of an iron, to work the glaſs. 
At the other holes they put in pots of fuſible ingredients, to 
be prepared, and at laſt emptied into the lading pot. 
There are fix pots in each furnace, all made of tobacco-pipe 


clay, proper to ſuſtain not only the heat of the fire, but alſo] 


the effect of the polverine, which penetrates oy thing elſe. 
There are only two of theſe pots that work: the reſt ſerve 


to prepare the matter for them. The fire of the furnace is 


made and kept up with dry hard wood, caſt in, without in- 
termiſſion, at ſix apertures. This they never omit, not 
even on the moſt ſolemn feſtivals. „„ 


When the matter, contained in the two pots, is ſufficiently 


vitriſied, they proceed to blow or faſhion it: the proceſs 
whereof we ſhall here deliver from Agricola, Dr: Merret, 
the French Diction. de Commerce, &c. pe at 
The operator, or ſervitor (the veſſel being now ſufficiently 
refined), takes his blowing iron, which is a hollow tube, 


about two feet and a half long; and dipping it in the melt- |- 


ing pot, there turns it about: the metal ſticks to the iron, 
like ſome glutinous, or claminy juice; much like, but more 
firmly than, turpentine, or at. | 


For each glaſe he dips four times, and at each dip rolls the 


| that part: whence the hem obſerved on the circumference of 


ment, called the pizfſago z and the aperture, opened thereby, 


where being ſufficiently heated a ſecond time, the work- 


bowl opens, and enlarges by means of the heat and agita- 


cutting, the glaſs is framed into the ſhape preconceived in 
foot and handle; and with the ſpiei puts on rigarines, and 


So many maſters as there are, ſo many pots, at the leaſt, 


Working, or blowing Window, er TABLE-GLAass,—The me- 


/ 


other perſon takes care thereof, the former operator reſts, and 
o branch, or make the bowl, they thruſt in an iron inſtry- 


they further augment, and widen with the procello : in turn- 
ing this inſtrument about, to form the bowl, the edge be- 


comes thickened; the glaſs being, as it were, doubled in gt 


in fir 
were 
incon 
tens, 
dividi 
put jt 


our glaſſes.— What is ſuperfluous,” they cut off with the 
| rs, 5 e ; 
The veſſel, thus opened, is returned to the great bocca; 


man gives the bowl its Snifking, by turning it about with a Kinds of 
circular motion; which it increaſes, in proportion as the glaſs 1 


at: know 
tion, 4¹ a J 01 


The glaſs thus finiſhed, they carry it from the bocca, fill 
brands, or coals extinguiſhed : here they let it cool a little, 


iron rod, by a ſtroke or two with the hand. 
Thus, with blowing, preſſing, ſcalding, amplifying, and 


the workman's mind. If need be, he proceeds to put on a 


marblings. we 5 
When the maſter has finiſhcd a number of theſe, another 
ſervitor takes them with an iron fork, and ſpeedily places them 
in the tower, or leer, to anneal and harden. : 
What has been here ſaid of white, or cryſtal g/aſs, holds 
equally of common, or green zlaſs ; the working being the 
ſame in all; and the difference only in the ſalt, or polveiine, 
made uſe of. ; 5 


and ſo many boccas there muſt be; each man having bi 
proper ſtation : where, ſays Dr. Merret, they receive thoſe 
ſcorching heats ſallying directly into their faces, mouths, 
and lungs ; whence they are forced always to work in their 
ſhirts, Fike the Cyclopes, and nudimembra Pyracmones, 
with a ftraw broad-brimmed hat on their heads, to defend 
their eyes from the exceſſive heat and light.—They ſet in 
large, wide, wooden chairs, with two long elbows, © 
which their inſtruments are hung. They work fix hours 
at a time, meaſured by a fingle-glaſs ; after which the) 
are relieved by others, for the like time: ſo that the fur- 
naces are never idle. | ol, 


thod of making crown window-glaſs, now practiſed in Eng 
land, is ſaid to have been borrowed from the French. — An 
Engliſh glaſs-maker went over to work in France, on pv" 
poſe to get into the ſecret; which when he had atta 
to, he returned, and ſet up a glaſs- work, wherein he fi 
outdid the French, his teachers a 
This glaſs is blown much after the manner of loo int 
glaſs, Some writers, from wrong intelligence, have - 


mat it was run, or caſt in ſand: but the real proceſs is as 
OWS : | | 
| _ furnace, melting-pots, materials, and fire, are the ſame 
for window, or table-glaſs, as they are for round glaſs ; 
and the difference in the operation only commences after the 
| fervitor has dipped his blowing-iron the fourth time in the 
melted metal. | ; : 55 
The glaſs, then, being in this condition, they blow it; but 
inſtead of rounding, or forming it into a bunch, the parti- 
cular motion the workman gives it in the directing and ma- 
naging the wind, and the way of rolling it on the iron, 
make it extend in length two or three feet, and form a cy- 
linder, which at firſt is but two inches in diameter; but 
which, by being recommitted to the fire, and blown afreſh 


of glaſs to be formed; with this circumſtance, however, 
that the ſide which is faftened to the iron, goes gradually 
diminiſhing, and ends in a kind of cone, or pyramid. 

To render the two ends nearly of the ſame diameter, after 
adding a little glaſs to that oppoſite to the iron, they draw it 
out with a pair of iron pinchers, Then they incide, or cut 
off the ſame end with a little water; and carrying the cy- 
linder back to the bocca, they incide it likewiſe with water 
in two other places; one, eight or ten inches from the iron; 
and the other, the whole length. . 

The glaſs cylinder, thus abridged: of both its extremities, is 
next heated on a kind of earthen table, ſomewhat raiſed in 
the middle, in order to promote its opening at the »lace in- 


iron, Wherewith he alternately lowers and raiſes the two ſides, 
or halves of the cylinder, which now begin to open, and un- 
fold like a ſheet of paper, and at length grow perfectly flat. 
—The table of glaſs is now in its laſt perfection, and needs 
nothing farther but to be heated over again. When taken 
out, they lay it on a table of copper; whence, after it has 


twenty-four hours. IE 
The number of tables annealed at a time, which ſometimes 
| amount to an hundred, or more, with the perpendicular 
ſituation they are ſet in, occaſioned, antiently, that thoſe ſet 
in firſt, ſuſtaining in ſome meaſure the preſſure of all the laſt, 
were bent; and thus rendered inconvenient for uſe: but this 
inconvenience is now remedied, by ſeparating them into 
tens, with an iron ſhiver ; which, diminiſhing the weight, by 
dividing it, keeps the tables as flat and eyen, as they were 
put in. | 1 
Kinds of table or window GL Ass.— There are divers ſorts of this 
glaſs made in divers places, for the uſe of building : thoſe moſt 


a known among us, are given us by the author of the builder”s 
: dictionary, as follows: F 

0 Crown GL Ass, of which, ſays Neve, there are two kinds; 
it 


diſtinguiſhed by the places where they are wrought ; viz. 10, 
Ratcliff crown glaſs, which is the beſt and cleareſt; and was 


firſt made at the bear- gurden, on the bank-ſide, Southwark; 


the tables being of a circular form, about three feet ſix inches 

in diameter. See TABLE, and Cask. „ 

29, Lambeth crawn glaſs, which is of a darker colour than 

the former, and more inclining to green. RR CES 

French GL Ass, alſo called Normandy glaſs, and formerly Lor- 
rain glaſs, becauſe made in thoſe provinces : at preſent it is 


foreſt of Lyons, four in the county of Eu; the laſt, at Beau- 
mont, near Rouen.—It is of a thinner kind than our crown 


(irtyiſh green colour. There are but twenty-five tables of 
this to the caſe. — VF 

erman GL Ass is of two kinds, the white, and the green: the 
hrſt is of a whitiſh colour, but is ſubject to thoſe ſmall, curved 


able to the ſame ſtreaks as the white: but both of them are 
rater, and leſs warped, than our Newcaſtle glaſs. 


. the tables are but ſmall. 105 
ewcaſile GL Ass is that moſt uſed in England. It is of an aſh 


colour, and much ſubject to ſpecks, freaks, and other ble- 
miſhes; and beſide is frequently warped. Leybourn ſays, 
— are forty-five tables to the cafe, each containing — 
U Perficial feet: ſome ſay there are but thirty-five tables, and 
x feet in each table. & 


, ing-glaſs is made, are much the ſame as thoſe of 
Tae works of glaſs, viz. an alkali ſalt, and ſand. 
e falt, however, it is to be obſerved, ſhould not be that 
rated from polverine, or the aſhes of the Syrian kali; but 


tat from barillia, or the aſhes of a plant of that name, of the 


wry rare, that we can have the barillia pure; the Spaniards, in 


J. Ne 70. CHAMEB, 


when taken out, becomes of the extent required for the table | 


Cided longitudinally. The workman here makes uſe of an | 


cooled, and come to its conſiſtence, they carry it on forks tc. 


the tower of the furnace, where they leave it to anneal for W. blowing. If the work be too heavy for the workman to ſuſtain 


dut ſince at Rateliff: of this there are 24 tables to the caſe, | 


made wholly in the nine glaſs works; five whereof are in the 


ſireaks, obſerved in our Newca/tle glaſs; though free from the | 
pots and blemiſhes thereof. The green, beſide its colour, is 


Puch GLass is not much unlike our Newcaſtle gloſs, either | 
an colour or price. It is frequently much warped, like that; 


Porking 7 PLATE, or Look IN G-GI Ass. The Wabeble 
Whereg look 


genus of kalls, but growing about Alicant in Spain.— It is 


wy ing the herb, make a practice of mixing another herb along 
*n 1 which alters its quality; or of adding ſand to it, to 


rr r 


——— 


GLA 


increaſe the weight: which is eafily diſcovered, if the ad- 
dition be only made after the. boiling of the aſhes ; but next 
to impoſſible, if made in the boiling. It is from this adul- 
teration at thoſe threads and other defects in plate-glaſs 
ariſe, —To prepare the ſalt, they clean it well of all foreign 


matters; pound or grind it with a kind of mill, and finally 


ſift it pretty fine. | | | 
As to the ſand, it is to be fifted and wafhed, till fuch time as 
the water come off very clear; and when it is well dried 
again, they mix it with the falt, paſſing the mixture 
through another fieve, This done, they lay them in the 
annealing furnace for about two hours; in which time the 
matter becomes very light, and white : in this ftate they are 
called frit, or fritta ; and are to be laid up in a dry clean 


place, to give them time to incorporate: they lie here for at 
leaſt a year. | | 


When they would employ this frit, they lay it for ſome hours 


in the furnace, adding to ſome, the fragments or ſhards of 
old and ill-made glaſſes; taking care firſt to calcine the ſhards, 
by heating them red hot'in the furnace, and thus caſting them 


into cold water. To the mixture muſt likewiſe be added 


manganefe, to promote the fuſion and purification. 

The matter, thus far prepared, is equally fit for plate-glaſs, to 

be ſormed by blowing, or by caſting. : 
Blawing LookinG-GLass PLATES.— The workhouſes, fur- 

naces, c. uſed in the making of this kind of plate-g/aſs, are 


the ſame as thoſe in the following article, to which the 


reader is referred. 

- The melting: pots, wherein the materials to be blown are fuſed, 
are thirty-eight inches in diameter, and thirty-five inches high. 
After thoſe materials are vitrified by the heat of the fire; and 

the glaſs is ſufficiently refined; the maſter workman dips in 
his blowing iron, once and again, till he has got matter 
enough thereon. 3 5 

This done, he mounts on a kind of block, or ſtool, five feet 
high, to be more at liberty to balance it, as it lengthens in the 


on his blowing iron, two or more attendants aſſiſt him, by 
holding pieces of wood under the glaſs, in proportion as it 


ſtretches, for fear it ſhould fall off the iron by its own | 


weight. | | 
When, after ſeveral repeated heatings, and blowings, the 
glaſs is at length brought to the compaſs proper for its thick- 
nels, and the quantity of metal taken out; they cut it off 
with forceps, at the extremity oppoſite to the iron, in order to 


point it with the pointil. 


The pointil is a long, firm piece of iron, having a piece going 
acroſs one of its ends, in manner of a T: to point the glaſs, 
they plunge the head of the T into the melting-pot; and 


with the liquid glaſs ſticking thereto, they faſten it to the ex- 


tremity of the glaſs before cut off. When this is ſufficiently 
faſtened, they ſeparate the other extremity of the g/aſs from 
the blowing- iron; and inſtead thereof make uſe of the pointil 


to carry it to the furnaces appointed for that end: where, by 


ſeveral repeated heatings, they continue to inlarge it, till it 
be equally thick in every part. 5 
This done, they cut it open with the forceps; not only 


on the fide by which it ſtack to the blowing: iron, but like- 


wiſe the whole length of the cylinder : after which, giving 


it a ſufficient heating, it is in a condition to be intirely 


opened, extended, and flattened. The manner of doing 
which is much the ſame as for table guat, 254 need not be 
here repeated, | 8 


- Laſtly, the glaſs, being ſufficiently flatted, is laid to an- 
| neal, for ten, or fifteen days, according to the ſize and thick- 
glaſs; and when laid on a piece of white paper, appears of a bs 5 | 


neſs. | 

It may be obſerved, that looting-glaſſes, thus blown, ſhould 
never be above forty-five, or at moſt fifty inches long, and of 
a breadth proportionable. Thot* exceeding theſe dimenſions, 
as we frequently find among the Venice glaſſes, cannot have 


ſubject to warp, which prevents them from regularly reflecting 
objects. . 5 
Caſting, or running large LooxinG-GLass PLATES, — This 
art is of French invention ; and not above fifty years old. It 
is owing to the Sieur Abraham Thevart, who firſt propoſed it 
to the court of France, in 1688. | 


* 
. 


It is performed much like the caſting of ſheet lead, among the 


plumbers; and by means hereof we are not only enabled to 
make glaſſes, of more than double the dimenſions of any made 
the Venetian way of blowing; but alſo to caft all Kinds of 
„50 „ oo teen 
che furnaces for melting the materials of this manufacture 
are of enormous ſize; and thoſe for annealing the glaſſes, 
when formed, are much more ſo, Round a melting-furnace, 


carquaſſes : each carquaſſe has two tiſſarts, or apertures, to 
put in wood, and two chimneys, Add, that beſide the an- 
nealing furnaces, c. there are others for the making of frit, 
and ealeining old pieces of glaſs. 
All theſe furnaces are covered over with a large ſned; under 


which are likewiſe forges, and workhouſes for ſmiths, car- 
| an wa penters, 
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the thickneſs ſufficient to bear tue grinding; and beſide are 


there are at leaſt twenty - four annealing furnaces or ovens; 
each from twenty to twenty-five feet long ; they are called 
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- penters, c. continually employed in repairing and keeping 
up the machines, furnaces, &c. As alſo lodges, and apart- 
ments for theſe, and the other workmen employed about the | 

glaſs; and in keeping up a perpetual fire in the great furnace: 
ſio that the glaſs-houſe, as that in the caſtle of St. Gobin, in 
/ the foreſt vt Fere, in the Soiſſonois, appears more like a 
little city, than a manufactory. 1 5 
The inſide of the furnaces is formed of a ſort of earth, pro 
per to ſuſtain the action of fire; and the ſame earth ſerves 
alſo for melting-pots, ciſterns, &c. The furnaces ſeldom laſt 
above three years; after which they are to be rebuilt, from 
bottom to top: and to keep them good, even for that time, 
the inſide muſt be refitted every ſix months. The melting- 
pots are as big as hogſheads, and contain above two thouſand 
weight of metal. Ihe ciſterns are much ſmaller, and ſerve 


for the conveyance of liquid g/aſ5, which is drawn out of the! 


| to the caſting-tables. by | 1 
| hen the furnace is in a condition to receive the pots, and 
| ciſterns, they heat it red-hot: this done, they fill the pots 
with materials; which is done at three times, to facilitate 
the fuſion. When the matter is ſufficiently vitrified, refined, 
and ſettled, which uſually happens in twenty-four hours ; 
they fill the ciſterns, which are in the ſame furnace, and 
which are left there about ſix hours longer, till ſuch time as 
they appear all white, through the exceſſive heat. 2 
To get the ciſterns with the metal out of the furnace; the 
make uſe of a large iron chain, which opens and ſhuts wit 
*- hooks and eyes. From the middle hereof, on each fide, 
ariſe two maſſive iron pins, whereby, with the aſſiſtance of 
- pulleys, the ciſterns are raiſed upon. a kind of carriage of a 
proper height; and thus conducted to the table where the 
" glaſs is to be run. Here, ſlipping off the bottom of the 
© ciſtern, there ruſhes out a torrent of matter, all on fire, 


wherewith the table, prepared for that purpoſe, is preſently |. 
* Fern OY be lack is made of two thirds of flakes, or ſcales of iron, 


covered. 


The table, whereon the glaſs is to be run, is of pot-meal, 


about nine feet long, and broad in proportion. It is ſupported | 


on a wooden frame, with truckles, for the convenience of 
removing from one carquaſſe, orannealing-furnace, to another, 
in proportion as they are filled | 
© To form the thickneſs of a glaſs, 


the two extremes of a kind of roller, which ſerves to 

drive the liquid matter before it to the end of the table, or 

mould. The iron ruzers, being moveable, and capable of 

being ſet cloſer, or farther apart, at pleaſure, determine the 

width of the glaſſes, and retain the matter, that it does not 
run off at the edges. 5 e Hg 

As ſoon as the matter is arrived at the end of the table, and 


the glaſs is come to a conſiſtence, which is in about a mi- 


nute; they ſhove it off into the annealing- furnace, where it 


| flides with caſe enough, by reaſon of the ſand firewed 


-_ _ thereon. * 1 
What is moſt ſurpriſing throughout the whole of this opera- 
tion, is, the quickneſs and addreſs, wherewith ſuch maſſy 
eiſterns, filled with ſo flaming a matter, are taken out of the 
furnace, conveyed to the table, poured therein, the glaſs ſpread, | 

&c. The whole is inconceivable. to ſuch as have not been | 
eye-witneſles of that ſurpriſing manufacture. 

As faſt as the ciſterns are emptied, they carry them back to 
the furnace, and take freſh ones, which they empty as before. 


Th bis they continue to do, ſo long as there are any full ciſterhs ; | 


1 laying as many plates in each carquaſſe as it will hold, and 


_ Ropping them up as ſoon as they are full; to let them an- 


neal, and cool again, which requires at leaſt ten days. 
The firſt running being diſpatch 
filling the ciſterns anew, from the matter in the pots: and 
after the ſecond, a third; and even a fourth time, till the 
melting. pots are quite empty. ; ot tient 2 
Ihe ciſterns, at each running, ſhould remain at leaſt ſix hours 
in the furnace, to whiten ; and when the firſt annealing fur- 


need not here be obſerved, that the carquaſſes, or annealing- 


_ Furnaces, muſt fuſt have been heated to the degree proper for | 


them. When the pats are emptied, they take them out, as 
well as the ciſterns, to ſcrape off what glaſs remains, which 


the glaſſes. ' 


The manner of heating the large furnaces, is ſingular enough: N 


the tiſor, or perſon employed for that purpoſe, quite naked 
to his ſhirt, runs round the ſurnace without making the leaſt 
ſtop, with a ſpeed ſcarce inferior to that of the lighteſt cou- 
Tier: as he Hoes along, he takes two billets, or pieces of 
wood, which are cut tor the purpoſe; theſe he throws into 
the firſt tiſſart; and cantinuing his courſe, does the ſame for 
the ſecond. This he holds on without interruption for ſix 
| Hours, org war) after which he is relieved by another, 
Ec. It is ſurpriſing that two ſuch ſmall pieces of wood, and 
which are conſumed ũn an inſtant, ſhould keep the furnace to 
the proper degree of heat; which is ſuch, that a large bar of 
Iron, laid at one of the mouths of the furgace, becomes red- 
bot in leſs than half a minute. Wh | 
lt is computed, that a furnace, before it be fit to run glaſs, coſts 


months for the refitting it: and that when a pot 
The glaſs, when taken out of the melting- 


ing of GL Ass, ſee POLISHING.— For the faliating of GLaxs 
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Axungia of GL Ass. See the article AxuvxciA. 
Painting in GLlAsSs.— The primitive manner of painting in glaſs 


. draperies, after the ſame manner, on glaſſes of the colour of 
the object intended to be painted. For the carnations, the 


glaſs beads. bite, with ſand, or little white pebbles, cal. 


there are two iron rulers | _ 


0x Fo, placed around the edge of the table; and on theſe, | of Paris well ground, &c.—For yellow, they uſe leat- ſilver 
re 


+ Red is made of litharge of filver, and ſcales of iron, gum 
Arabic, ferretta, glaſs-beads, and blood-ſtone, nearly in equal 
quantities. This is one of the moſt difficult colours; and 
the preparation only to be learned by experience. — Green is 
made of æs uſtum, one ounce ; as much black lead, and four 
\ ounces of white ſand, incorporated by the fire. After calc- 


cination, a ſixth part more: after which they make a thid 


both thoſe drugs for violet. —Carnations are made of ferretta 
and rocaille.—And laſtly, colours for the hair, trunks of tree 


This account of the colours we have from M. Felibien's er- 
nmuſt be owned, that all the painters on glaſs do not uſe then; 
| But this is certain, that theſe above deſcribed are ſufficienti 
ed, they prepare another, by | 
Sc. we meet with the moſt beautiful and lively colours im 
. that the ſecret of making thofe colours is Joſt; but thut be 


nace is full, the caſting-table is to be carried to another. It! | 
the neceſlary pains ; by reaſon this ſort of painting is not no 


2 : were of two kinds: in ſome, the colour was diffuſed tho 
otherwiſe would grow green by continuance of fire, and ſpoil | 
Ba | 57 I common, the colour was only on one fide, ſcarce penetia% 


means the new colours were prevented from running,! 


above three thouſand five hundred pounds: that at leaft fix 


* 


to the fire, as will be hereafter ſhewn. 
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months are required for the building it anew; and ihrer 


of matter 


burſts in the furnace, the loſs of matter and time amounts to 


above two hundred and fifty pounds. 
furnac 

nothing further but to be ground, poliſhed, and n 
For the grinding of G Ass, ſee GRIN DING. — Vor the 411; he 


* 


ſee FCLIATING. 


was very ſimple, and of conſequence very eaſy: it conſiſted in 
the mere arrangement of pieces of glaſs of different colours 
in ſome ſort of ſymmetry z and conſtituted a kind of what we 
call moſaic work, See PAINTING, and Mos aic, 

Afterwards, when they came to attempt more regular deſigns, 
and even to repreſent figures raiſed with all their ſhades, their 
whole addreſs went no farther than to thedrawing the contours 
of the figures in black, with water-colours, and hatching the 


choſe glaſs of a bright red; upon which they deſigned t 
8 Ae of the face, &c. with black. | ; . 
At laſt, the taſte for this ſort of painting being confiderably im- 
proved, and the art being found applicable to the adorning of 
churches, baſilica's, &c.. they found means of incorporating 
the colours with the glaſs itſelf, by expoſing them to a proper 
degree of fice, after the colours had been laid on. 

A French painter of Marſeilles is faid to have given the fuſt 
notion hereof, upon going to Rome, under the pontificate of 
Julius II. But Albert Durer, and Lucas of Leyden, were the 
firſt that carried it to any height. 

The colours uſed in painting on glaſs are very different from 
thoſe uſed either in painting in oil, or water. See CoLou, 


beaten up, and mixed with another third ot rocaille, or little 


cined, pounded in a mortar, and afterwards ground on mar- 
ble; with one fourth part of ſaltpetre added thereto, and the 
mixture calcined and pulverized over again: to which, when 
they are ready to uſe it, is added a little gypſum, or plaſter 


ground, mixed up in a crucible with ſulphur, or ſaltpetre; 
then, well beaten and ground on a porphyry ſtone; and, at 
length, ground over again with nine times as much red oker. 


nation, they add a fourth part of ſaltpetre; after a ſecond cal- 


coction before it is uſed. —Azure, purple, and violet, are pre 
pared like green, only leaving out the æs uſt::m, and in lieu 
thereof uſing ſulphur, for azure ; perigueux, for purple; and 


Se. are made of ferretta, rocaille, &c. 


cellent work des principes d'architecture, &c. though i 


tnere being few artiſts of that kind but have invented ther 
own. particular ones, whereof they uſually make great ſecret. 


the beſt paintings of all ſorts ; provided the perſon has but be 
{kill to manage them, | 
In the windows of divers antient churches, chapels, college, 


ginable ; ſuch as far excced any uſed among us: but it ic 


derns would not go to the expence of them; nor take 


ſo much eſteemed as formerly. © 
Thoſe beautiful works, which were made in the glaſs-houkh 


the whole body of glaſs ; in others, which were the 0% 


within the ſubſtance above one third of a line; though 9 
was more, or leſs, according to the nature of the-colour; & 
ellow being always found to enter the deepeſt. 

'Theſe laſt, though not ſo ſtrong and beautiful as the form 
were of more advantage to the workmen ; by reaſon, on 
fame glaſs, though already coloured, they could ſhew 0 
kind of colours, where there was occaſion to embroider 

peries, enrich them with foliages, or repreſent other di 
ments of gold, ſilver, &c. ns 1.0, 3 
In order to this, they made uſe of emery; grinding, or we 
down the ſurface of the glaſs, till ſuch time as they wen 
through the colour, to the clear g/aſs : this done, they apf, 
the proper colours on the other ſide of the glaſs —Þ) 


mixing among the former, when the glaſſes came to be eis 
W 


/ 


\ 


enings on all kinds of colours. 
on paper. Then they make choice of pieces of glaſs proper 


ſuitable to thoſe of glaſs : having always a view that the 


upon this glaſs, with the black colour, diluted in gum-water ; 


As to the other colours above-mentioned, they are uſed with 
te other ſide, el 


lay on a new lay, till ſuch time as the former are well dried. 


In this pan are the pieces of glaſs to be placed in the follow- 


| the whole pan, and even iſſues out at the chimneys. 


GLA 


When the intended ornaments were to appear white, or ſil- 
vered, they contented themſelves to bare the glaſs of its co- 
Jour with emery, without applying any newcolour atall ; and it 
was in this manner, that they wrought the lights and height- 


The firſt thing to be done, in order to paint on glaſs, in the 
modern way, is to deſign, and even colour, the whole ſubject 
to receive the ſeveral parts, and procee1 to divide or diſtri- 
bute the deſign itſelf, or the paper it is drawn on, into pieces 


laſſes may join in the contours of the figures, and the folds 
of the draperies ; that the carnations, and other finer parts, 
may not be damaged by the lead wherewith the pieces are to 
joined together. 3 

The diſtribution being made, they mark all the glaſſes, as 
well as papers, with letters, or numbers; that they may be 
known again: which done, applying each part of the deſign 
on the glaſs intended for it, they copy or transfer the deſign 


by tracing and following all the lines and ſtrokes, as they ap- 
ear through the glaſs, with the point of a pencil, 
When theſe firſt ſtrokes are well dried, which happens in 
about two days, the work being only in black and white, they 
ive it a ſlight waſh over, with urine, gum Arabic, and a 
fle black; and this ſeveral times repeated, according as the 
ſhades are deſired to be heightened : with this precaution, 
never to apply a new waſh, till the former is ſufficiently dried. 
This done, the lights and riſings are given, by rubbing off 
the colour in the reſpective places, with a wooden point, or 
the handle of the pencil. | | 
gum-water, much as in painting in miniature; taking care to 
apply. them lightly, for fear of effacing the outlines of the 
deſign ; or even, for the greater ſecurity, to apply them on 
. pecially yellow, which is very pernicious to 
the other colours, by blending therewith — 
And here, too, as in pieces of black and white, particular 
regard muſt always be had, not to lay colour on colour, or 


It may be added, that the yellow is the only colour that pene- 
trates through the glaſs, and incorporates therewith by the 
fire; the reſt, and particularly the blue, which is very diffi- 
cult to uſe, remaining on the ſurface, or at leaſt entering very 
little. When the painting of all the pieces is finiſhed, they 
are carried to the furnace, or oven, to anneal, or bake the 
colours. The furnace here uſed is ſmall, built of brick, from 
eighteen to thirty inches ſquare : at fix inches from the bot- 
tom is an aperture, to put in the fuel, and maintain the fire. 


Over this aperture is a grate, made of three ſquare bars of | 
iron, which traverſe the furnace, and divide it into two parts. | 


Two inches above this partition is another little aperture, 
through which they take out pieccs, to examine how the 
coction goes forward, , Ke | BY 
On the grate is placed a fquare earthen pan, ſix or ſeven inches 
deep; and five or 6x inches leſs, each way, than the perimeter 
of the furnace. On one {ide hereof is a little aperture, thro? 
which to make the trials, placed directly oppoſite to that of 
the furnaces deſtined for the ſame end. 1 


ing manner: firſt, the bottom of the pan is covered with 
three ſtrata, or layers of quicklime, pulverized ; thoſe ſtrata 
being ſeparated by two others, of old, broken glaſs : the 
deſign whereof is to ſecure the painted glaſs from the too in- 
tenſe heat of the fire. This done, the glaſſes are laid hori- 
zontally on the laſt, or uppermoſt, layer of lime. 
e firſt row of g/aſs they cover over with a layer of the ſame 
powder, an inch deep; and over this they lay another range 
of glaſſes and thus alternately, till the pan is quite full; take- 
ng care that the whole. heap always end with a layer of the 
lime - powder. . n | 
The pan thus prepared, they cover up the furnace with tiles, 
on a ſquare table of earthen-ware, cloſely luted all round; 
only having five little apertures, one at each corner, and an- 
other in the middle, to ſerve as chimneys. 26 
Things thus diſpoſed, there remains nothing but to give the 
fire to the work. The fire for the two firſt hours muſt be very 
moderate; and muſt be increaſed, in proportion as the coction 


advances, for the ſpace of ten or twelve hours; in which time | 


it is uſually completed. At laft, the fire, which at firſt was 
only of charcoal, is to be of dry wood: ſo that the flame covers 


uring the laſt hours, they make eſſays from time to time; 
dy taking out pieces laid for the purpoſe, through the little 
perture of the furnace, and pan, to ſee whether the yellow 

perfect, and the other colours in good order. When the 
annealing is thought ſufficient, they proceed with great haſte 
to extinguiſh the fire, which otherwiſe would ſoon burn the 
colours, and break the glaſſes. See FIRE. 
»1aſſes are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their form, uſe, &c, 


Drinking Gl Ass Es ate ſimple veſſels of common glaſs or 
cryſtal, uſually made in form of an inverted cone. 
Each glaſs conſiſts of three parts, viz. the calyx, or bowl; 

the bottom; and the foot; which are all wrought or blown 
ſeparately. | F 
Nothing can be more dextrous and expeditious than the 
manner wherein theſe parts are all blown; two of them opened, 
and all three joined together. An idea is only to be had 
thereof, by ſeeing them actually at work. | 
The glaſſes chiefly uſed in England are made of the aſhes of 
fern ; cryſtal glaſſes being leſs frequent in uſe. The exceed- 
ing brittleneſs of this commodity, notwithſtanding the eaſy 

rate of each glaſs, renders the conſumption hereof very con- 
ſiderable. < PI e 

Optic GLAssEs are thoſe made uſe of to ſtrengthen, improve, 

or preſerve the ſight. See OpT1c glaſs. | 


Convex GLASsES CoNvRkx. 
Concave GLAS SES | Concave. 
Lenticular GLassts Les. | 
Meniſcus GLAssEs -Mexiscvs, &. 
Plain GL assts | PAIN glaſs, 
Planoconcaus GL assts PLANOCONCAVE. 
Planoconvex GLASssES PLANOCONVEX, 
Teleſcope GL ASSES TeLEscopE. 
Objet GLass OsJecr glaſs. 
Eye GLas8tEs Eye glaſs. 
Afpeniſying GLass | MacniyrvinG. 
Multiplying Gl Ass MuLTiPLYING. 


foi Gram e Loon: 

| Kg . 

BURNING glaſs ; ſee alſo Mix- 
ROUR, , Eo 


Per ſpettive Gl. Ass PERSPECTIVE. 
\ See 


Burning GL Ass 


Weather GLASS ry WEATHER glaſs. 

Cupping Gl Ass CuPPiNG glaſs. 

GLASS window - | WinDow. | 

GLaAss drop Dor. 

GL Ass body | | Bopy. 

Axisof a Glas 1 Axis. ) 
Pole of a G Ass | Pore. | 
Hour GLass | Hour glaſs, 

Tin GLASS I BrSs MTR. 

Watch Gl Ass | WarTcn, 

GLASS of antimeny J AX ANTIMONY, 


GLASSY humour. See the article Humovus. 
GLAUCOMA “*, yazwxoua, in medicine, the name of 2a 
_ diſeaſe of the eye, wherein the cryſtalline humour is turned of 


niſhed. | . | 
The word comes from the Greek YA D glaucus, cefius, 
ſea- green, ſky-coloured, or greyiſh. 5 
Thoſe in whom this diſorder is forming, diſcover it hence, 
that all objects appear to them as through a cloud or miſt : 


they ſee nothing at all. f 5 
It is reckoned incurable, when inveterate, and in aged per- 
cure; externals proving of little ſervice. 

The internals beſt ſuited to it, are thoſe uſed in the gutta ſe- 


the 2 laucoma. | | 
The glaucoma is uſually diſtinguiſhed from the cataract or ſuf- 
fuſion, in this, that in the cataract the whiteneſs appears in 


glaucoma. | | 

Some late French authors, however, maintain the cataract and 
glaucoma to be one and the ſame diſeaſe.— According to 
them, the cataract is not a film, or pellicle, formed before the 
pupil, as had always been imagined; but an inſpiſſation or 
induration, or the humour itſelf, whereby its tranſparency is 

revented ; which brings the cataract to the glaucoma. See 

CATARACT. 45 | 5 

GLEAM is popularly uſed for a ray or beam of light. See RA xv. 
Among falconers, a hawk is ſaid to gleam, when ſhe caſts or 
throws up filth from the gorge. Rach 

GLEANING, the a& of gathering, or picking up, the ears of 


catried home. F | 
By the cuſtoms of ſome countries, particularly thoſe of Me- 


either by themſelves or ſervants, to put any cattle into the 


the ſpace of twenty · tour hours after the carrying off the 
corn; on penalty of conſiſcation, Se. 1 


or piece of ſtone or earth, frequently containing ſome metal, 
or mineral. ee eee e a | 

The glebes are carried to the forges to be waſhed, purified, 
melted, Ec. ; | 


mo various kinds; as drinting-glaſſes, optic-glaſſes, looking- | 


vaſes, burning-glaſſes, &c. 
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a bluiſh or greeniſh colour, and its tranſparency hereby dimi- 


when intirely formed, the viſual rays are all intercepted, and 
ſons : and even under other circumflances, is very difficuit of | 


rena.—Jul. Czſar Claudinus, Conſult. 74. gives a remedy for 


the pupil, very near the cornea; but it ſhews deeper in the 


corn, left behind after the field has been reaped, and the crop 


lun and Eſtampes, all farmers, and others, are forbidden, 


| fields, or prevent the gieaning in any manner whatever, for 


GLEBE, GLEeBa, in natural hiſtory, chemiſtry, Ge. a clod - 


GLEBE, or GLxBe-land, is properly uſed for church · land. Dos 
Glibes 
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Ee. | 
The right of patronage ſhould be atinexed to a glebe. See 
PATRONAGE. | | . 
GLEE TT, in medicine, a flux of thin humour from, the 
urethra. Fg | | | 


\ 


Glebe-land is moſt commonly uſed for land belonging to a 
pariſh-ohurch, beſide the tithes *. 


"Though in the more general, and extenſive uſe of the word, 
glebe is a 
nefice, fee, manor, inheritance, or the like. | 

 AadidiGLeBz. In the civil law, ſlaves were faid to be an- 

nexed to the glebe, i. e. they went with it, were fold with it, 


A gleet, or a gonorrhœa ſimplex, often ſucceeds the cure of a 


aſter the uſe of a falivation. | 
The gleet may happen either from a too great relaxation of the 
glands of the urethra, or from a corroſion or exulceration of 
them. It appears moſt frequently after a gonorrhea has been 
of long ſtanding, or ill managed in the cure; as by the uſe 
of acrid or corroding injections, and the like. | 
The glands may here 4115 
of the running, which is often ſharp and corroſive enough 
for that — of Ep | 4 | 
A gleet is diſtinguiſhed from a gonorrhea ſimplex, not only 
by the colour and conſiſtence of the matter evacuated, but alſo 
by the manner wherein it comes away: the matter of a 
gleet comes away as well at one time as at another; but that 
of a gonorrhœa fimplex chiefly in erections, and when the 


the continuance of a true gleet is unattended with weakneſs, 
or other ill conſequences, and dangerous ſymptoms; nor 
does it unfit mod fir 
. | 
An aftringent regimen is the moſt ſuitable in both ; coffee 
and claret are ſuppoſed proper liquors in theſe caſes : ſo are 
all thoſe made acid with juice of lemons, vinegar, &c. 
3 properly ſignifies the cavity or ſocket of the 
3 | | | 
Guin is more frequently uſed by anatomiſts for the ſhallower 
cavities of bones, into which ſome other bone is receiyed, and 
articulated. | Vb "7 
By which it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from cotyle or acetabulum, 
which is a deeper cavity, intended by nature for the like 


GLENOIDES , an appellation given to the two cavities in the 
lower part of the firſt vertebra of the neck. EAR 


hence 1 7 
The planets, both primary, and ſecondary, are ſuppoſed, as | ſe 
; er: ., theſe ſubdivided into degrees.—3?, The zodiag.—4“, Ie 


A ans 46) | 
Reſiſtance of a GLoBE. See the article ResisTrance. 
LOBE is more particularly uſed for an artificial ſphere of # 
metal, plaſter, paper, or ſome other matter; on whoſe 
convex ſurface is drawn a map, or repreſentation, either. of 
the earth, or heavens, with the ſeveral circles conceived 
. thereon, ; | ; > 
Globes are of two kinds, terreſtrial, and celeflial z each of 
very conſiderable uſe, the one in aſtronomy, and the other 
in geography, to perform many of the operations thereof, 
in an ea ag ſenſible manner, ſo as to be conceived wich- 
out any knowl 
arts 


The fundamental parts, common to both glabes, are an axis, 
repreſenting that of the world; and a ſpherical ſhell, or cover, 
which makes the body of the globe, on whoſe external ſurface | 
the repreſentation is drawn. | | 
| Globes, we have obſerved, are made of divers materials; viz. | 
ſilver, braſs, paper, plaſter 
are of plaſter, and paper: the conſtruction whereof is as | 


caps conſiſt of paſteboard, or paper, laid, one lay after another, | 


. the * two caps, op _ xe ſlipped —— 


Confiruftion of GLonzs,—A wooden axis is provided ſome- 
what leſs than the intended diameter of the globe; and into | 


—NDUö—ñͤ . —ͥ—— » — —— I — 


GLO 


Thus, Lindwood : Glebe eff terra in qua confiftit dos ecclſiæ; 
generaliter tamen ſumitur pro ſolo, wel pro terra culta. 1 


pplicable to any land or ground belonging to any de- 


cea virulenta; and ſometimes remains obſtinate, even 


happen to be ulcerated by the matter | 


t goes to ſtool. The matter of a gleet is commonly 
wniſh, but᷑ that of a gonorrhcea ſimplex is white. Add that 


procreation, as a gonorrhcea ſimplex 


YE. N 


The word is Greek, compoſed of yan, and ed form. 


earth, and water together are ſu ſed to forma lobe ; 
ea the terraqueous globe. | P n | 


as our earth, to be ſolid g lakes. * 


e earth is, in a peculiar ſenſe, called the globe, or globe of 


of the mathematical grounds 'of thoſe 


„Oc. Thoſe commonly . uſed, | 
follow: 


the extremes hereof two iron wires are driven, ſor poles: 
On the axis are 14 2 two ſpherical, or rather hemiſpherical 
caps, formed on a kind of wooden mould, or block. Theſe 


on the mould. to the thickneſs of a crown piece; after which, 
having to dry, and embody ; making an inciſion along 


and make it ſmooth and regular. In order to thi 
+ Poles are haſped in a metalline ſemicircle, of the ſize i 


= Go Apply a, Bile, or pin, to the 


810 


They remain now to be applied on the poles of t. 
before they were on thoſe of the mould : and to 


e axis, 
fix them F 


thei ] wo ed ſ Wi 

D 4. diese, the two 6 ges . own together with Packs 

The rudiments of the globe thus laid, they proceed to ſtrengthen 
S 3 


S, the two 


t , 
and a kind of plaſter, made of whiting, water, 1 


heated, melted, and incorporated together, is daubed all over 
the paper - ſurface. In proportion as the plaſter is applied 
the ball is turned round in the ſemicircle, the edge whereof 


pares off whatever is ſuperfluous, and beyond the due di. 


5 leaving the reſt adhering in places that are ſhort 
of it. A 
After ſuch application of plaſter, the ball ſtands to dry ; 
which done, it is put again in the ſemicircle, and freſh matte; 
applied: thus they continue alternately to apply the compo- 
ſition, and dry it, till ſuch time as the ball every-where ac. 
curately touches the ſemicircle; in which ſtate it is perfectly 
ſmooth, regular, firm, &c. 8 
The ball thus finiſnied, it remains to paſte. the map, or de- 
ſcription, thereon: in order to this, the map is projected in 
ſeveral gores, or guſſets; all which join accurately on the 
ſpherical ſurface, and together cover the whole ball. To direct 
the application of theſe gores, lines are drawn by a ſemi. 
circle on the ſurface of the ball, dividing it into a number 
of equal parts correſponding to thoſe of the gores ; and ſub. 
dividing thoſe again anſwerably to the lines and diviſions of 
ne gores. 1 2 
The papers thus paſted on, there remains nothing but to co- 
lour and illuminate the globe; and to varniſh it, the. better to 
reſiſt duſt, moiſture, Fr, 


a 


The glad itſelf thus finiſhed, they hang it in a brass meridian, 


into a wooden horizon. 


with an hour-circle, and quadrant of altitude; and thus fit it 


, Deſcription of the GLopes.— The things common to both | 


globes are either delineated on the ſurface z or added as ap- 
pendages, without it. F | 
Without the ſurface, are 1, The two poles, whereon the 


globe is 5 repreſenting thoſe of the world: See Por ;. 
2, The brazen meridian,: which is divided into degrees, and 


paſſes through the poles. —3*, The wooden horizon, whoſe 


upper {ide repreſents the horizon; and is divided into ſeveral 


circles: the innermoſt whereof contains the twelve ſigns of 


the zodiac, ſubdivided into their degrees; the next the Julian; 
and the third, the Gregorian calendar: withoutſide of all 
theſe, are drawn the points of the winds.—4*, A braſs qus- 


_ draft of altitude, divided into go degrees, to be faſtened on 
the meridian at the diftance of go degrees from the horizon. 
| | 25, The hour- circles, divided into twice twelve hours, and 
GLICYRRHIZA, or GIYCTRRHIZz A, liguorice. See LI- 
GLDRE, in ge eee lee in 
* . in geometry, a round or 4phericat. more uſu- 
en e rical body z more 


fitted on the meridian, round the poles, which carry an index 
Pointing to the hour. A mariner's compaſs is ſometimes 


added on the bottom of the frame; and ſometimes, a ſegi- 


circle of poſition, 


On the ſurface are delineated, 1% The equinoQial line, d. 
Yided into 360 degrees; commencing from the vernal inter, 
ſection.—35 The ecliptic, divided into twelve ſigns, and 


two tropics —And 5%, The polar cixcles, all which fee unde 
their proper articles. ae ed 
What elſe dege⸗ to globes, either as to conſtruction, or de- 


ſcription, is different, as the globe is either celeſtial, or ter- 


reſtrial. See Gele/tial and Terreſtrial GLOBE. 


Celeſtial GLoBR is an artificial ſphere, on whoſe convex ſurfre 


| . 
- 
* c * 


the fixed ſtars are laid down, at proportionable diſtances, u- 
ether with the e Circles of the ſphere. 
he uſe of theſe ghet is to exhibit the phænomena of the 


motions of the ſun and ſtars, in an eaſy and obvious manner; 
which, though ſomewhat unaccurate, is yet exact enough for 
the common uſes of life, and may fave the trouble of tage 


.F 


nometrical calculation. | pt 
Ta exhibit the lars, circles, &c. on the ſurface of a given ſp" 
er ball, and fit it far the uſes of afſtronomy.—1*, Aſſume 11 
two points diametrically oppoſite to each other, as P, an 
Q (Tab. Aſtronomy, Fig. 5); and in theſe, fix up 2x6 
PA, and QC, for the ball to turn round on. The 
points P and Q, or A and C, will exhibit the poles of tor 
world. | | 
20, Divide a 55 
EC, CF, and F D; and ſubdiv 9 
egy , numbered from the points E, and F, towards 
poles A, M © 4 tn i og ng nh 1h Lo > 
2* e 7 in this 1 — as in 4 meridian, at 
oin o as it n eely turn therein. 
, Hen a 1 3 why ra of the globe, the 
| degree of the meridian, and turn the ball round; by ö 
means will a 11 8 Feder the ſurface, repreſenti'y 
the equator to be. divided into degrees. | 
F Pr the pole of the world P, towards M; and from the 
other pole C, toward N; number 23 f degrees; the pow 
M and N will be the poles of the ecliptic. 


4 | n 


zen circle A B CO into four quadrants, A, 
D; and: ſubdivide each quadrant into 90 


318 


6, Apply a ſtyle to the meridian, in the point M, and turn 
* globe round; by this rotation will the arctic polar circle be 
geſcribed: and after the ſame manner is the antarctie polar to 

de deſcribed about the point O. Pp 1 

e Number 231 deg. from the equator towards the poles P, 

1 Q; and note the points H, and I: then, applying a ſtyle 
to the meridian, as before, two circles will be deſcribed pa- 
rallel'to the equator z whereof that drawn through H, will be] 

the tropic of cancer; and the other through I, the tropic of | 
icorn. . 3 4 
Fung the globe within the meridian, in the poles of the 
ecliptic, as before in the poles of the world; and applying a 
le to E, turn it round: by this means will the ecliptic be 
gelineated, which remains to be divided into 12 ſigns ; and 
each of theſe, again, divided into 30 degrees. WY 
o, While the globe remains thus ſuſpended, bring the degree 
of longitude of any ſtar under the meridian; and in the meri- 
dian, number as many degrees towards the pole as is the degree 
of latitude of the place: the point of interſection is the place 
of chat tar on the ſurface of the globe. Aſter the like manner 
may the place of the ſtar be determined from the right aſcenſion 
and declination given; the globe being ſuppoſed ſuſpended from 
the poles of the world, or the equator. _ | 
105, All the ftars of a conſtellation thus laid down, the figure 

of the conſtellation is to de deſigned ; after which, it may either 
be coloured, or engravnmn. | 135 
II, Place the globe with the meridian, in a wooden frame, or 


f horizon, DB L, fupported on four feet, in ſuch manner, as to 
be divided thereby into two hemiſpheres ; and that the pole A 
I may be raifed, or depreſſed, at pleaſure. | Eat eos tude N 
0 125 On the limb, or edge, of the horizon, deſcribe a circle, _ ecliptic cut by the quadrant, its longitude. 
which divide into 360 degrees, and inſert the calendars, and 
] winds. ae” Ae 5 ö 15 8 7k 3 + $1 
K 13, Laſtly, To the pole A, fit a brazen circle, divided into | 
24 horary parts, and numbeted twice twelve, ſo that the line 
h or diviſion of XII. may be in the plane of the meridian, on] on the 
p- either ſide the pole; and on the pole itſelf apply an index, to | 
turn round with the globe. — Thus is the globe complete. 
be It may be here obferved, that as the longitude of the ſtars is 
F. continually growing, a globe does not remain of perpetual uſe: 
nd but the increaſe in ſeventy-two years only-amounting to a de- 
ole | gree, the whole will make no conſiderable error in an hundred To find the place of a pla 
ral years ; the defign of a globe being only to repreſent things 
of ſomething near the truth. 5 8 ' 
in; 7, make a celeſtial Grokk.— This method is that the moſt fre- 


quently uſed; and we only premiſed the former as being the 
moſt eaſily 'conceived, and nas, more naturally to this. 
1, From the given diameter of the globe, find a right line 
AB, fg. 59. n. 2. equal to the circumference of a great cir- 


with the interval of 10 of them, deſcribe arches, mutually in- 
terſecting each other in D and E,; theſe figures, or pieces, 
0 paſted or joined together, will make the whole ſurface of 
VVV 

JP, Divide each part of the right line A B into 30 equal parts, 
lo chat the whole line A B, repreſenting the periphery of the 
equator, may be divided into 350 degrees. 

4*, From the poles D and E, fig. 60. with the interval of 
23s deg. deſcribe arches a ö; theſe will be twelfth parts of the 
polar circles. a | 


5% After the like manner, from the ſame poles D and E, with 


arches cd; theſe will be twelfth parts of the tropics.  -. 

6, Through the degree of the equator e, correlpopting, to 
the tight aſcenfion of any yiven ſtar, and the poles D and E 
draw an arch of a circle; and taking in the compaſſes the 
complement of the declination from the pole D, deſcribe an 
2 inter ſecting it in i; this point i will be the place of that 


. 26 „„ 1 

7", All the ſtars of a conſtellation being thus laid down, the 
185 of the conſtellation is to be drawn according to Bayer, 
Hevelius, or Flamſteed. Fol „„ | 
, Laſtiy, After the ſame manner are the declinations and 
tight Fa of each degree of the ecliptic d g to be deter- 
mined, _ | e 


9˙5 The ſurface of the globe thus projected on a plane is to be 
engraven on copper, to ſave the trouble of doing this over again 
for each globe. | 5 

10”, A ball, in the mean time, is to be p 


7 75 repared of paper, 
plaſter,” Ec. after the manner above directed, and of the in- 
tended diameter of the globe : on this, by means of a ſemi- 
circle, and ſtyle, is the equator to be drawn ; and through 
every 3oth degree, a heritian, The ball thus divided into 


twelve parts, corteſponding to the ſegments before projected; 


11", Nothing now remains but to hang the ghbe, as before, 
m 2 brazen meridian, and wooden. horizon: to which may be 

ed, a quadrant of altitude HI, fig. 61. made of braſs, and 
divided in the ſame manner as the ecliptic and equator; 


from th 
he pow 


To find the longitude and latitude of 


the interval of 664 deg. reckoned from the equator, deſcribe | 


= are to be cut from the printed paper, and paſted on the] 


640 


If the declinations and right aſcenſions of the ftars be ns 
given; but their longitudes and latitudes, in lieu thereof; 
the ſurface of the globe is to be projected after the ſame man- 
ner as before; except that, in this caſe, D and E, fig. 59. 
are the poles of the ecliptic, and f h the ecliptic itſelf ; and 
that the polar circles, and tropics, with the equator g d, and 


t 


the parallels 
nations. | 8 | | 
One of the fulleſt, catalogues of the ſtars is that of Mr. Flam- 


thereof, are to be determined from their decli- 


ſeed ; wherein the right aſcenſions and declinations, as well 


as the longitudes, latitudes, c. are every- where expreſſed. 


Uſe of the celeſtial GLops.—The uſe of this inſtrument is very 


extenſive ; ſcarce any thin 
may be exhibited thereby. 

The principal points are contained in the following problems, 
with their ſolutions ; which will let the reader enough into 


g in the ſpherical aſtronomy, but 


the nature and reaſon of this noble inſtrument, to apply it, of 


* 


his own accord, in any other caſes. | 


To jind the + male pan and declination of a far, repreſented 


on the 3 of the globe. Bring the ſtar to the graduated 
ſide of the brazen meridian : then the number of degrees in- 
tercepted between the equator, and the point of the meridian 
cut by the ſtar, gives its declination; and the degree of the 
equator which comes under the meridian together with the 
ſtar, is its right aſcenſion. eo. 

a fitar.—Apply the centre 
of the quadrant of altitude over the pole of the ecliptic in the 
ſame hemiſphere with the ſtar, and bring its graduated edge 
to the ſtar; the degree on the quadrant cut by the ſtar is its 
latitude, reckoned from the ecliptic ; and the degree of the 


To find the ſun's place in the ecliptie.— Seek the day of the 
month in the proper calendar on the horizon; and againſt the 


day in the circle of figns is the ſign and degree the ſun is in 
for that day: this done, find the ſame ſign upon the ecliptic, 
ſurface of the globe; 'this is the ſun's place for tha 


day. Y 
To fond the declination of the fun. —The ſun's place for the day 


given being hrought to the meridian; the degrees of the me- 
ridian intercepted between the equinoCtial and that place, are 
the ſun's declination for that day, at non. | 
net, with its right aſcenſion and decli- 
nation; its longitude and latitude, for the time, being given.— 
Apply the centre of the quadrant of altitude on'the pole ot the 
ecliptic (the pole, we mean, of the ſame denomination with 
the latitude), and bring it to the given longitude in the ecliptic: - 
this point is the planet's place: and bringing it to the meri- | 
dian, its right aſcenſion and declination will be found as al- 
ready ſhewn of a ſtar. | | 


ce; and divide it into twelve equal parts. „ To recti the globe, or adjuſt it to the place, &c. fo as it ma 
, Through the. ſeveral points of diviſion, I, 2, 3, 4, Cc. b the preſent tate, or ſituation, of the heavens —1®; 


If the place be in north latitude, raiſe the north pole above 
the horizon; if in ſouth, raiſe the ſouth pole; till the arch 
intercepted between the pole and horizon be equal to the given 
elevation of the pole. 2®, Fix the quadrant of altitude on 
the zenith, i. e. on the latitude of the place. 35, By means 
of a compaſs or meridian line place the globe in ſuch manner 
as that the brazen meridian may be in the plane of the terre- 
ſtrial meridian. 4, Bring the Vopris of the ecliptic the ſun is 
in, to the meridian, and ſet the horary index to 12: thus will 
the globe exhibit the face of the heavens for the noon of that 
day. 5?, Turn the globe till the index come to any other giv- 
en hour: thus will it ſhew the face of the heavens for that 
Zam. | 
o know all the flars and planets by means of the globe.—1®, Ad- 
| 32 globe to the ſtate of the heavens for that time. 25 
ok on the globe for ſome one ſtar, which you know; e. gr. 
the middlemoſt ſtar in the tail of the great bear. 3, Obſerve 
the poſitions of the other more conſpicuous ftars in the ſame 
' conſtellation; and, by transferring the eye from the globe to 
the heavens, you will eaſily note the ſame there. 4% After 
the ſame manner may you proceed from this to the neighbour- 
ing conſtellations, till you have learned them all. 
If che planets be repreſented on the globe, after the manner 
above deſcribed ; by comparing them with neighbouring ſtars, 
you will likewiſe know the planets  _. : 
To find the ſun's oblique aſcenſion, his eaftern amplitude and agi- 
muth, with the time of rifing,—1*, Rectify the globe for the 
hour of 12, and bring the ſun's place to the eaſtern ſide of the 
horizon: then the number of degrees intercepted between 
that degree of the equator now come to the horizon and the 
beginning of Aries, is the ſun's oblique aſcenſion. . 2%, The 
degrees on the horizon intercepted between the eaſt point 
thereof and the point wherein the ſun is, is the ortive, or riſing 
amplitude. 3*, The hour pointed to by the index, is the time 
of the ſun's riſing. 4 Turning the globe till the index points 
to the preſent hour, lay the quadrant to the fun's place; 
the degree cut by the quadrant, in the horizon, is the fun's azi- 
muth. | 5 | | . 
To find the ſun's oblique deſcenſion, weſtern amplitude, and azi- 
2 27 the time of em he ſolution of this problem. 
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18 the ſame as that of the former; excepting that the ſun's | The longitude and latitude given, to find the plate on t 
place muſt be here brought to the weſtern ſide of the horizon, 


as in the former it was to the eaſtern. TIE» 

To find the length of day and night. 10, Find the time of the 

ſun's riſing; which being numbered from midnight, the dou 

dle thereof gives the length of the night. 2*, SubtraQ the 

length of the night from the whole day, or 24 hours; and the 

remainder is the length of the day. ; 

T find the riſing, ſetting, and aulminating, of a flar 3 its con- 
 finuance above thi horizon, for any place and day; together with 

+ its oblique aſcenſion, and deſcenſion; and its eaſtern and weſtern 
amplitude and azimuth.  1*, Adjuſt the globe to the ſtate of 
the heavens, at 12 o- clock, that day. 25, Bring the ſtar to | 
the eaſtern. fide of the horizon: thus will its eaſtern ampli- 


tude, and azimuth, and the time of riſing, be found; as al- 


ready taught of the ſun. 35, Bring the ſame ſtar to the weſt- 
ern fe of the horizon: thus will the weſtern amplitude, and 
azimuth, and the time of ſetting, be found. 4*, The time of 
riſing ſubtracted from that of ſetting, leaves the continuance 
of the ſtar above the horizon. 5 This continuance above 
the horizon ſubtracted from 24 hours, leaves the time of its 
continuance below the horizon. 69, Laſtly, the hour to which 
the index points, when the ſtar is brought to the meridian, 
T 4 l alt of L | 5 ; R | fl 
0 the altitude of the ſun, or a flar, for any given hour 0 
' the day, or night. 4 7 Adjuſt . e 55 the poſition of the 
heavens, and turn it till the index point at the given hour. 
2, Fix on the quadrant of altitude, at go degrees from the 
horizon, and bring it to the ſun's or ſtar's place: the degrees 
of the quadrant intercepted between the horizon, and the ſun 
dor ſtar, is the altitude required. V 
be altitude of the ſun by day, or of a flar by night, being given; 
_ - to find the tima of that day, or night. 1, Rectify the globe as 
in the preceding problem. 2, Turn the globe, and quadrant, 
ill ſuch time as the ſtar, or degree of the ecliptic the ſun 
is in, cut the quadrant: in the given degree of altitude; then 


does the index point at the hour ſought. See TIME, Hovs, | 


. : 
The azimuth of the ſun, or a ftar, given; to find the time of day, 
ar night. VRaal the 245 "og bring tha quadrant to the 
given azimuth in the horizon; turn the globe, till the ſtar 
come to the ſame: then will the index ſhew the time. 


« 
> 


degrees above the horizon, as is the elevation of the pole of 
the place. 25, Bring the firſt ſtar to the horizon, and ob- 
ſerve the time the index points to. 30, The ſame do by the 
other ſtar : then ſubtracting the former time ſrom the latter, 
the remainder is the interval between the riſings. 
Aſter the like manner is the interval between two culmina- 
tions found, by bringing both ſtars to the meridian. 
To find the beginning and ending of the crepuſculum, or twilight. 
1, Rectiſy the globe, and ſet the index to the twelfth hour, 


' the ſun's place being in the meridian, 29, Note the ſun's | 


place, and turn the globe weſtward, as alſo the quadrant of 
altitude, till the point oppoſite to the ſun's place cut the qua- 
durant of altitude in the eighteenth degree above the horizon: 
the index will then ſhew the time when the twilight com- 
mences in the morning. 35, Taking the point oppoſite to 
. the ſun, bring it to the eaftera hemiſphere, and turn it, till 
it meet with the quadrant of altitude in the eighteenth degree: 
then will the index ſhew the time when the twilight ends. 
Terreflrial GLoBE is an artificial ſphere, on whoſe ſurface are 
. delineated the principal places of the earth, in their proper ſi- 
tuations, diſtances, &c. together with the circles imagined on 
- the ſurface of the terreftrial-ſphere. e e 400 
The uſe, of the terreſtrial globe is, to exhibit the ſeveral affe- 
| Qtions, and phenomena, of the different places of the earthy 
depending on magnitude, &c:; in an eaſy, obvious manner, 
without the trouble of trigonometrical calculation. 
To conſtrult a terrefirial Glon E. The conſtruction of a ter- 
reſtsial glabe, whether of metal, plaſter, paper, c. is the 
ſame as that of a celeſtial. The ſame circles are delineated 
on both: and as for. the places, viz. cities, towns, c. they 
. are laid down from the longitudes, and latitudes given; as the 
ſſtars are from their right aſcenſions, and declinations. 
Hence all problems, depending on the circles, may be equally 
- wro on either globe; as the aſcenſions, deſcenſions, am- 


_ Plitudes, azimuths, riſings, ſettings, altitudes, Qc. of the ſun; 


the lengths of day and night; hours of the day and night; 
crepuſcula, S. | 5 | 


We ſhall here, therefore, only give what [5 peculiar tothe ter- 


reſtrial glabe. 


Uſe of the terrefirial GLose,—To find the longitude and latitude 
F any place delineated on the globe. Bring the place to the 
G | gage fide of the braſs meridian: the dogs of the meri- 
e degree of the 
æquater at the ſame time undet the meridian, is the longitude 


ian it cuts, is the latitude required; and t 


* 
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To find the ante pericci, and antipoder, of 


To find what place of the earth the ſun is vertical to at 


o find the interval of time between the rifings of two ſtars ; or | 
their culminations. 15, Raiſe the pole of the globe ſo many | 


-G LO 


Seek, in the æquator, the given degree of longitude, i" Lode 
ring 


it to the meridian; then count from the æquator on th 
ridian the degree of latitude given, towards this or th org 
as the latitude is either north, or ſouth ; the point = pole, 
is the place required, . 
, a 
he given place being brought to the meridian, 2er I, 

ny degrees on the meridian from the æquator towards the — 
pole: the point which is thus arrived at, is the place * 
anticeci. 2%, Note the degrees of the meridian over the Toe 
place and its anticeci, and turn the globe till the Oppoſite d OY 
of the æquator come under the meridian ; or, which OR 
to the ſame, till the index, which before ftood at twelve — 
to the other twelve: then will the place, correſponding « 
the former degree, be the periceci ; and the latter, that Fa. 
antipodes. l : 
1 1 2 a any tin: 
aſſigned. 17, Bring the ſun's place found in the ec); ti 
the meridian, and the index to the hour of twelve: bo 4 
what point of the meridian correſponds thereto, 2* If + 
given hour be before noon, ſubtract it from twelve +a 
and turn the globe towards the weſt, till the index point at * 
hours remaining: thus will the place required be under th 
point of the meridian before noted, 35, If the hour be af 
noon, turn the g/:be in the ſame manner towards the weſ 
till the index point at the given hour: thus, again, will th. 
place required be found utter the point of the mer idian before 

noted, CASTERS, 5 | 
If, at the ſame time, you note all the places which are under 
the ſame half of the meridian with the place found, you vil 
hare all the places to which the ſun is then in the meridian: 
+ and the oppoſite half of the meridian will ſhew all the platz 

in which it is then midnight. : | : 
A place being given in the torrid zone, to find the two days in fi 
year wherein the ſun is vertical to the ſame. 1, Bring the 
given place to the meridian; and note the degree of the meri. 
diam correſponding thereto. 25, Turn the gl:be about, and 
note the two points of the ecliptic paſſing through that degree, 
_3?, Find on what days the ſun is in thoſe points of the ecly. 
tic: for on thoſe days he'is vertical to the given place. 
To find thoſe places in the'torrid zone to which the ſun is vertical m 
aà a given day. Bring the ſun's place in the ecliptic to the me. 
- ridian ; then turning the globe round, note all the places which 
paſs —_ that point of the meridian : thoſe are the place 
required. 5 r 

After the ſame manner may be found what people are ,, 
for any given day. See AsciIIf. : 
A place being given in 1 zone, to find on what days 1 the 


year the ſun does not riſe; and on what days he does not ſet, t 
the ſame.—1*, Count as many degrees in the meridian from 
the zquator towards the pole, as is the diſtance of the given 
place from the pole. 20, Turning the globe round, note all 
the points of the ecliptic paſſing through each point noted in 
the ecliptic : by this means you will have the arches which the 
ſun deſcribes while he neither riſes, nor ſets ; and the point 
themſelves give the places of the ſun, when' he neither riſes, 
; nor ſets, at the beginning and ending. 30, Find what days of 
the year the ſun is in thoſe places : theſe are the anſwer tothe 
queſtion. e is | 
To find the latitude of the places wherein any given day is of an 
given length. — 1 Bring the ſun's place for the given dayto 
the ecliptic, and fet the index to the hour of twelve. 25, Iun 
the globe, till the index point at the hour of riſing, or ſetting. 
35, Raiſe and depreſs the pole till the ſun's place appear in ie 
eaſtern or weſtern fide of the horizon: then will the pole be 
duly elevated, and, conſequently, the latitude given. 
To find the latitude of thoſe plates in the frigid zone where the ſu 
does not 155 fer a given number of days. 1, Count ſo man) 
degrees from the next tropic, towards the equinoctial point 
as there ate units in half the number of the given days; 
by reaſon the ſun, in its * motion, goes nearly a de 
- gree every day. 2%, Bring the point of the ecliptic, tw 
found, to the meridian: and its bY ta from the pole wil 
_ the elevation of the pole, or latitude of the places 
gane. . | 
Any hour of the day or night being given, to ſhew all thoſe plas 
2 ele ſun riſes, = ſets 5 o it is noon, or midnisi 
and where day, or night.” 1%, Find what place the ſun b 
that time vertical to, as already taught. 2*, Let thiz place b 
brought to the zenith of the wooden horizon, 7. e. elevate th 
pole as the latitude of that place requires; then wil th 
places on the eaſtern ſide of the horizon be thoſe the ſun 
ſetting to; and on the weſtern fide, thoſe he riſes to; tho 
under the upper ſemicircte of the meridian have it nw 
and thoſe under the lower, midnight. Laftly, To tho# 
in the upper hemiſphere it is day; and to thoſe in the low 
night. | 
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75 find * places of the earth a planet, e. gr. the moon, is ver- 


| i 
The declination of a firs or any other phenomenon, given ; to find 


To determine the place of the earth where any ſtar, or other cele- 


75 place the GLOBE in ſuch manner, under any given latitude, as 


_ Nlumined, which is illumined on earth.-Hence alſo the globe 

To find the diſtance of my ces on the GLOBE. Take the given 
es, 

miles, leagues, or the like, give the diſtances required. 


Dialling GLoBE. See the article DIALLIIx G. 
GLOBULAR Chart, a repreſentation of the ſurface, or ſome |. 


| wherein the parallels of latitude are circles nearly concen- 


| tween places upon the ſame rhumb, are all meaſured by the 


GLonuLar ſailing.. See Great circle SAILING. _ | 
GLOBULE, GLoBuLvs, a little globe; otherwiſe called a 


GLOBULUS Ne, is uſed for the lower flexible, cartilaginous 


degree of the ecliptic oppolite to the ſun's place; by the pre- 
ſent problem it may be ſhewn what places of the earth then 


ſee the middle of the eclipſe; and what the beginning, or 
ending. 


tical to, any day of the year, —1*, Mark the planet's place on 
the globe, as above taught. 25, Bring this place to the me- 
ridian z and note the degree over it. 30, Turn the globe 
round; and the places which paſs under the point, are thoſe 
required. | 
what. parts of the earth the ſame is vertical to.—Count as 
many degrees in the meridian, from the zquator towards one 
as are equal to the given declination ; viz. towards the 
north, if the declination be northward; and towards the 
ſouth, if the declination be ſouth, Then, turning it round, 
the places that paſs through the extremity of this arch in the 
meridian, are the places required, | 


ial phenomenon, will be vertical at a given hour. 15, Elevate 
the pole according to the latitude of the place, from whoſe 
noon, or midnight, the hours are numbered. 25, Bring the 
ſun's place for that __ the meridian, and ſet the index at 
twelve o'clock. 3?, Determine the place of the ſtar on the 


ſurface of the globe, and bring it to the meridian : the index | 
will ſhew the difference of time between the appulſe of the 
ſun and ſtar to the meridian of the place: note the point of | 


the meridian over the place of the ſtar. 4, Find in what 
places of the earth it is then noon, and ſet the index to twelve 


o'clock. 5, Turn the globe towards the welt, till the in- | 
dex have paſſed over the interval of time between the culmi- 


nation of the ſun and ſtar. Then, under the point of the 


meridian, before obſerved, will the place required be found. 


And hence may always be found what place a ſtar, or other 
phænomenon, riſes or ſets to, at any given time. 


that the ſun ſhall illuminate all thoſe regions, which he actualh 
illumines on earth. — 1, ReQify the globe; i. e. elevate the 
pole according to the latitude of the place ; bring the place 
to the meridian; and ſet tha globe north and ſouth by the 
compaſſes: thus, the globe having the ſame ſituation with re- 

rd to the ſun, as the earth has, that part thereof will be 


being ſituate in the ſame manner, when the moon ſhines, it 
will ſhew what parts are then illumined by the moon. 
And, in the like manner, may we find where the ſun and 


moon riſe and ſet, at any given time. | | 
laces in the compaſſes, and apply them to the æquator. 
he degrees which they there ſubtend, being reduced into 


The ſame may be done, and that more commodiouſly, by 
laying the graduated 'edge of the quadrant of altitude over 
the two places, and noting the degrees intercepted. 


of the ſurface, of the terraqueous globe, upon a plane; 
tric; the meridians, curves bending towards the poles ; and 
the rhumb-lincs alſo curves. | 


The merits of this chart conſiſt in this, that the diſtances be- 


ſame ſcale of equal parts; and the diſtance of any two places 
in the arch of a great circle, is nearly repreſented in this 


chart by a ſtrait line.— Hence, land maps, made according | 3 b > : Ho | 
| | the pullies to come to the axis, which they are likewiſe 


to this projection, would indiſputably have great advantages 
above thoſe made any other way. See Map. 
But for ſea charts, and the uſes of navigation, it is yet con- 
troverted, whether the ghbular chart be preferable to Mer- 
cator's; where the meridians, parallels, and particularly the 
rhumb-lines, are all firait lines; inaſmuch as ſtrait lines are 
found more eaſy to draw, and manage, than curves; eſpe- 
cially ſuch as rhumb-lines on the globular chart are.—This 
8 is not new, though not much taken notice of till of 
ate. It is mentioned by Ptolemy, in his Geography ; as alſo 
by Blundeville, in his Exerciſes. ET EY 


ſoberule. See GLoBE. 


Thus the red particles of the blood are called globules of | 


the blood, on account of their redneſs, and ſmallneſs. 
The microſcope diſcovers the blood to conſiſt of red glo- 


bular particles, ſwimming in a limpid, , tranſparent water, | 


or ſerum; and theſe, when at a due diſtance, may be 
diſcerned to attract each other, and unite into larger glq- 
bules, like the ſpheres of quick-fUver. 


The Carteſians call the particles broken off the matter of | 


their firſt element, globules of the ſecond element. See ELE- 
MENT, CARTESIAN, Ofc. | pps 


part of the noſe. 3 O08 | 
RIA Patri, in the liturgy, a formula of words repeated at 
the end of each pſalm, and on other occaſions, to give glory to 


G LO 


It is thus denominated, becauſe beginning in the Latin office 
with theſe words, gloria Patri, q. d. glory be to the Father, &c. 
hearſal, or rather ſinging the gloria Patri at the ends of pſalms. 
aronius, indeed, will have it to have been uſed in the times 
of the apoſtles: but its uſe, then, he allows to have been more 
obſcure and that it did not become popular till aſter the riſe 
18 when it was made a kind of ſymbol of ortho- 
The fifth canon of the council of Vaiſon, held in 529. de- 
Pay: * that the name of, the pope ſhall always be rehearſed 
2 the churches of F rance, and after the gloria Patri, ſhall 
; de added ficut erat in principio, as is done at Rome, in 
R Africa, &c. on account of the heretics, who ſay, that the 
Son of God had his beginning in time. Fleury. | 
GLORIA i» excelſis, is alſo a kind of hymn rehearſed in divine 
ſervice, beginning with the words gloria in excelſis Deo, & 
n terra pax hominibus, &c. Glory be to God on high, on 
earth peace, &c. | 15 
GLOSS „ Grossa, a comment on the text of any author, 
to explain his ſenſe more fully, and at large; whether in 
the ſame language, or in- any other. 


The word, according to ſome, comes from the Greek yaoooe, 
tongue; the office of a glos being to explain the text; as 
that of the tongue is to diſcover the mind. Others derive it 
from the Latin g/zf5, a ſiſter-in-law ; which among the law- 
yers ſometimes ſtands for ſiſter ; the g/ being, as it were, 
ſiſter to the text, — 


Nic. de Lyra compoſed a poſtil, or gl/s, on the bible in ſix 

volumes, folio.—The French ſay, proverbially, of an ill 

comment, that it is g/oſe d' Orleans, plus obſcure que le texte. 

Gross is alſo uſed for a literal tranſlation, or an interpretaion 
of an author in another language, word for word, 

Young ſcholars need an interlineary gle for the underſtand- 

ing of Juvenal, Horace, Salluſt, Perſius, &c. | 


of a ſilk, ſtuſſ, or the like. 8 

GLOSSARY, Gross aRTUn, a kind of dictionary for ex- 
plaining the obſcure, antient, and barbarous words, and phta- 
ſes of an altered, corrupted, or refined language. "M 

| Spelman's gloſſary, intituled Archaielogicum, is an excellent 
work ; though that author did riot begin to ſtudy in this way 
till fifty years of _— du Cange's Latin glaſſary in three 
volumes, and his Greek glo//ary in two volumes folio, are ex- 
cellent performances, full of uncommon erudition.— Linden- 

„ broek has a erfary on the laws of Charlemaign, Ve. 

GLOSSOCOMON =, TN ον,G a ſurgeon's inſtrument, 
antiently uſed in ſetting broken, and diſlocated thighs and 
legs; as alſo in extending thoſe which remained too ſhort 
after ſetting. „ 


* The word is formed of the Greek Taw7, tongue, and wou, 
to have care; and was properly and primarily given by the 
antients to a little box, wherein they kept the reeds of their 
hautbois, &c. 2 | 5 | 


. 


wherein the thigh or leg, is laid: at the bottom hereof is a 


ſide. Several thongs of leather are tied both above and be- 
low the fractured place. "Thoſe below are faſtened to the 
axis of the wheel, which they are near: thoſe above go over 


_ faſtened, to; ſo that the ſame turning of the wheel, both 
draws the part of the leg, or thigh, which is above, the fra- 
cure, upwards ; and that below, downwards. 

GLoss80CcoMoN, in mechanics, is a name given by Hiero to a 
machine compoſed of divers 'dented wheels, with pinions 
ſerving to raiſe huge burdens. . | | 

GLOSSOPETRA, er GLoTTOPETRA, in natural hiſtory, 
a kind of extraneous foſſil ſomewhat in form of a ſerpent's 

tongue; frequently found in the iſland of Malta, and divers 
other parts. | OM er Þ | 
Naturaliſts have been much divided as to the nature, and 

| origin of theſe bodies,—Steno, de corpore ſolide intra ſolidum 


de gloſſopetris Lunebergenſibus, treat of them at large. 
| The vulgar notion is, that they are the tongues of ſerpents 


Ta, tongue, and weg, ſtone.— Hence, alſo, their tra- 
ditionary virtue in curing the bites of ſerpents. 
The people relate, that fince the viper which bit St. Paul, 
without doing him any harm, all the ſerpents of the iſland of 
Malta have had the ſame virtue; and that the gloſopetre are 
the tongues of thoſe formerly dead. —But this is palpable fa- 
ble, which the ſole figure of the gloſſopetre refutes ; they 
having very little of the ſhape of a ſerpent's tongue; beſide 

that they are too big. 


of fiſhes, left at land by the waters of the deluge ; and fince 


the Hely Trinity; called alſo the doxology. See DoxoLogv. 


| petrified, THT 


Top. 


The gloſſocomon is deſcribed as conſiſting of an hollow trunk, 


kind of wheel; and towards the top are two pullies on each 


The general opinion of naturaliſts is, that they are the teeth | 


Pope Damaſcus is commonly held to have firſt ordered the re- 


Gross is alſo uſed in matters of commerce, &c. for the luſtre 


— 


contento; Ol. Wormius, difſert. de gloſſopetra ; and Reyſchius 


petrified ; and hence their name, which is a compound of 
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The common or ſtrong 


They even ſpecify the very kind | 
| e Theop OS the Greek writers, 
einc; and the moderns, the bark, or ſea dog. we 
Camerzrius cannot perſuade himſelf that the glaſapetræs found. 
in England, Malta, and around Montpelier, were ever the teeth 
of a ſea-dog, or any other fiſh. The chief 1 he ſug· 

„is, the ſmall quantity of volatile ſalt and oil which they 
— — by diſtillation. To which. Dr. Woodward anſwers, in 
defence of the common ſyſtem, that, having lain ſo long bu- 
ried under - ground, it is no wond i b 
beſt part of their volatile principles. It is certain, that human 
bones and ſkulls, long interred, do not afford near the quan- 
tity of thoſe principles that they would have done immediately 
after the perſon's death. * N | 
Another ſcruple, propoſed by Cameraxius, is, that the gloſſope- 
tre, when expoſed to the naked fire, turn to 2 coal, and not 
to a calx 3 contrary to what is aſſerted by Fabius Columna. 
Dr. Woodward anſwers, that it is likely enough the glaſope- 
_ tre, in burning, may aſſume the form of coal, before it arrive 
at that of a calx. fee Supplement, article LAMI0DONTES. . 
GLOTTIS, in anatomy, a cleft, or chink, in the larynx, ſerv- 
ing for the formation of the voice. RL RES NC OO 
The glottis is in form of a little tongue, whence its name; 
from e For the ſame reaſon, the Latins call it 
* linpule, i. e. little tongue. 1 
Trog this chin - air deſcends and aſcends, in reſpiring, 


Sek, dnging. 5. Tt has an apparatus of muſcles, where- 


by we contract and enlarge it; 
tones of the voice. | 


The glottis is covered and defended with a thin, ſoft cartilage, 
%% A ²˙¹¹wꝛꝛ¹A¹A ꝶ] 5 . ĩ ˙ 
GLOTTOFETRA. See the article GLOSSOPETRA. - | 

a habit, or covering, for the hand, and 


GLOVE, chirotbeca, a hab! 2 | 
| wriſt; uſed both for warmth, decency, and as a ſhelter from 
with reſpe& to commerce, into lea- 


the weather. 
loves, worſted 


call x 


— 


Gloves are diſtinguiſhed, 
thern gloves, ſilk gloves, thread gloves, cotton g 
. oo doe is | 
WL + ſo, gloves of velvet, ſattin, 
* 85 loves are made of ſhamoy, kid, lamb, doe, elk, buff, Sc. 
There are, alſo, perfumed gloves ; waſhed, glazed, waxed 
loves ; and white, black, ſnuff-colour, &c. gloves ; fiogle,, 
: fo - topped, laced, fringed with gold, filver, ſilk, fur, e. 
It is a proverb, that for a glove to be good, and well made, 
three kingdoms mult contribute to it: Spain, to dreſs the lea- 
tber; nt to cut it; and England, to ſew it. But, of | 
late, the French ſeem to haye appropriated the functions of the 
other two; the glaves of the Frenc 


ET; manufaQure being now 


of ein; and take it to be 


er they ſhould have loſt the 


well out, they 


taffaty, Nc. Leather 


GN O 


better purpoſe: but they make uſe of the ſhavin 
or ſcraps, thereof; and ſometimes they make it o 
news, nerves, Ic. of beaſts. | 
That made of whole ſkins is the beſt ; and that of 
&c. the worſt : and hence, chiefly, ariſes the diffe 
glues ; and the advantage of the Engliſn and Flemi 
for, as aur tanners generally make the glue themſelves ; th 
are not ſparing of the parings of the ſkins, which Gow dave, 
ſell : whereas in France, &c. the glue makers, being a pec 0 
liar kirid of manufacturers, and having no parings oro 
they.buy, make uſe, agar” of ſinews, feet, Ce. 
Methad of making GI ux. To make glue of parings, they kr 
ſteep them two or three days in water ; then waſhing them 
boil them to the conſiſtence of a thick jell 7 
this done, they paſs the jelly, while yet hot, through 4 
baſkets, to ſeparate from it any impurities; and, in order 0 
purify it ſtill farther, they let it reſt ſome time. When the ore 
ttom of 


23, parin 8 
f the es 6? 


linews, 
rence of 
ſh glues; 


dures, or foreign matters, are precipitated to the bo 
the veſſel, they melt and boil ĩt a ſecond time. 
This done, they pour it into flat frames, or moulds; whence 
it is taken out, when pretty hard and ſolid, and then cut into 
ſquare pieces, or cakes. Nothing now remains but to dry it, 
in the wind, on a ſort of coarſe net, and afterwards to firins 
it, to finiſh the drying. | | | 8 5 
be glue made of feet, ſine us, c. is managed after the ſame 
manner; with this only difference, that they bone and ſcour 
the feet, and do not lay them to ſteep. 3 
The beſt glue is that which is oldeſt. The ſureſt teſt of its good- 
"neſs is, to lay a piece to ſteep three or four days in water: if it 
ſwell conſiderably without melting, and when taken out te. 
ſume a it is we e V | 


Fab Glue is a ſort of glue made of the nervous and muci- 


erg parts of a large fiſh, found chiefly in the Ruffan | 
— 5K MW gs 


| Theſe parts, being boiled, bear a near reſemblanceto that vic. 

cid matter found on the ſkins of codfiſn. When boiled to the 
conſiſtence of a jelly, they ſpread it on a leaf of paper, and 
form if into cakes; in which ſtate it is ſent to us. | 


* 


Fiſh glue is of conſiderable uſe in medicine, and divers oth 
arts; where it is better known under the names of ;/ing-glaſs, 
and ichtbyocolla. _ _ 33 

GLUTEUs, in anatomy, is a name common to three muſ- 

cles, whoſe office ĩs to extend the thigh.— The firſt, 

Gr ræus major, or the greater, ariſes ſemicircularly from the 

os coccygis, the ſpines of the ſacrum, the ſpine of the ilium, 

and a ſtrong „e which runs between the ſacrum and tu- 

bercle of the iſchium; and deſcending, is inſerted into the li- 

nea aſpera, four fingers breadth below the great trochanter. 


” 


Laid to have the adyantage, in point of drefſing and ſewing, as 


much as of cutting. 151975 
throw the GLoys was a plactice, or ceremony, very uſual. 
among our forefathers ; being the challenge, whereby another 
was defied to ſingle combat. It is ftill retained at the coro- 
nation of cur kings 3 whea the king's champion caſts his g/ove 
A e 


ſes the cuſtom to have aroſe from the eaſtern na- 


tions; who, in all their of lands, g 
Oc. uſed to give the purchaſer their glove by way of livery, 
or inveſtjture. To this effect he quotes Ruth iv. 7. where the 
; Chaldee paraphraſe calls glove what the common verſio 
ders by he. "He adds, that the rabbins interpret, by glove, 
chat paſſage in the cvnith pſalm, In Idumæam extendam cal- 
_  ceamenium meum; Over Edom will Le ' Wipe: * A 
cordingly, among us, he who took up the glove, declared 
- thereby Hl acceptance of the challenge; and as a part of the 
ceremony, co tinues Favyn, took the glove off his own right- 
hand, and caff it upon the ground, to be taken up by the chal- 
lenger. This had the farce of a mutual engagement, on each 
fide, to meet at the time and place which ſhould be appointed 
dhe kiog, parliamievt, of judges. 
e Tame author afferts, that the cuſtom which ftill obtains of 
bleffing gloves, in the coronation of the kings of France, is a 
* * FEmain of the eaſtern 
f 155 I. xvi. p. 1017, © ee | 
| was prohibited the judges to wear gloves on the 
bench; and at preſent, in the ſtables of molt princes, it is not 


- 


ntiently it was 
. ſafe 1 


ing in without pulling off the gloves. 
GLUF, Guts, A id, tenacious matter, ſerving 2s a ce- 
ment to bind, or connect, divers 3 togetber. 
There are divers kinds of glues made ule. of in the divers arts: 
2 
aſt are more properly called fas. 


by 


* «© 


kinds of artificers ; as 
EL non be 

very conſiderable. The beſt is that made in England, in ſquare 
pieces, of a ruddy, brown colour: Flanders gluc is held the 
Glue is made of 5 ſkins of all kinds of beafts ; as oxen, cows, 
calves, ſheep, c. The older the beaſt is, the better is the 
glue that is made of its hide. Indeed, it is rare they uſe whole 
kein, for this purpoſe; ghoſe being capable of being applied to 


* 


oiners, cabinet-makers, caſe makers, 
G. and the conſumption thereof is 


"4A 


 GruTzvs mi 


es, and deliveries of lands, goods, | 
ove What the common verſion ren- | 


ver Edom will L. caſt out my ſhoe: ' Ac- 


; GLYCYRRHIZA, in medicine, liguorice. 


2 potion yi we] 


luc; parchment glue : but the two 
GLvs isa commodity uſed by numerous 


See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fg. 1. 2. 51. fig. 6. u. 33. 
GLUTAUs re 3 N 0 — bg — leſs, ariſes 
from the ſpine of the ilium, under the former, and is inſerted 
into the ſuperior and external part of the great trochanter. See 
Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 50. fig. 2. u. 33. fig. 6. fig. 7. 
| 'nimus, or leaſt, ariſes from the lower-part of the 
external ſide of the ilium, under the former, and is inſerted at 
the ſuperior part of the great trochanter. See Tab. Anat. 
vol.) fig. 7. 1. 2. J 
GLUTINATIVE, AGGLUTINATIvE, or ConGLuTINA- 
TIVE, in medicine, and pharmacy. SeeCoNGLUTINATIVE. 
GLYCONIAN, GLyconivs, in the Greek and Latin poetry. 

A glyconianverſe is that conſiſting of two feet and a ſyllable ; 
at leaſt this is Scaliger's opinion: who adds, that the g/ycomun 
verſe was alſo called the Euripidean verſe. See VERSE. | 
Others hold, that the glyconian verſe conſiſted of three feet; 

- a ſpondee, and two dactyls ; or rather, a ſpondee, choriam- 
bus, and an iambus, or a pyrrhic : which opinion is the mot 
followed. | , BOSE 
Sic te diva potent 


— 


i, is a glyconian verreee.. 
i See LI vo RICE. 
GLYPHE®, or GLypnis, in ſculpture and architecture, a ge- 
neral name for any cavity, or canal, whether round, or ter- 
ere in an angle; uled as an ornament, in any part. See 
Tab. Archit. fig. 28. lit. x u. 0 
.. * The Greek word is 1e, which literally ſignifies graving, 
_ nid” i en ve 
. Tavgrs is properly a nitch, or indenture, made in graving; or, 
more properly, it is the notch in the end of an arrow, in w 
the ſtring goes. | LF 
GLYSTER: See the article CLYSTER, 1 2tTs; 
GNOMES, 'Gnoma, a name which the cabbaliſts give to cer: 
tain inviſible people, whom they ſuppoſe to inhabit the inner 
28 the earth, and to fill it to the centre, . 
They are repreſented as very ſmall of ſtature, tractable, and 
friendly to men; and are made the guardians of mines, qua- 
ries, hidden treaſures, &c. Vigenere calls them gnomons. ' The 
females of this ſpecies are called gnomides., 
Vigneul de Marville, in his Melange de Hiftoire & de Lites 


ture, t. i, p. 100. gives a relation of a conference with a phulc 
pher, of this claſs, who held, that an infinity of ſpirits inhad 


each of the four elements, fire, air, water, and earth, wy 
der the denomination of © ſalamanders, ſylphs, oudins 
; | | es | . 2 


| nomis; 


* 


" aw. 
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# pnamer; that the gnomes are employed in working, or actuate - GNOMONIC column. See the article Col uun. 

ing the machines of brutes upon earth. 0 '{GNomoNIic 2 roar See the article POLYHEDRON. 

| He added, that ſome philoſophers of that ſect held, that G NO MONICA, Trepormny, or GnomoNics, the art of 93 9 

theſe ſpirits were of two ſexes, for the two ſexes of beaſts,] dialling ; or of drawing ſun and moon-dials, &c, on any given 9 
or moving machines; that they were even more or leſs per-| plane, a 

| as the brutes were ; and that there was an infinite num- t is thus called, as it ſhews how to find the hour of the day, 
ber of exceedingly ſma]l ones, to aQuate the infinite number] c. by the ſhadow of a gnomon, or ſtyle. 8 1 

- of inſets, and-animalcula, both thoſe that are viſible, and|GNOSIMACHT “, an antient ſe& in religion, whoſe diftin= 1 
thoſe which are too ſmall to come under our ſenſes; that all] guiſhing character was, that they were profeſſed enemies of 5 14 
theſe ſpirits, in general, govern their reſpective machines ac- | all ſtudied knowlege in divinity, | 

- eording to the diſpoſition of the parts, or organs, the hu-] 4 


mours, tem ents, Ec. that they do not lay hold of all The word is Greek, yy@o1uey © g. d. an enemy of wiſdom, 
machines indifferently, but of. thoſe ſuited to their own cha- or knowlege. | | | h | ö 1 
raters 2 Cc. 2 a l one, og inſtance, ſeizes| — fays, that they were perfectly averſe to all the 1 
N 8 n ennet; A Cruei one, a tyger WE ©] - -] - enoſes of chriftiani 12 HT : 42291] 
9 44 or chria, is alſo ſed for a ſhort, pithy, and k PF If 


nowlege thereof. They held it an uſcleſs labour to ſeck for | =! 


RY ſententious obſervation, reflection, or the like: which is wor-] gnoſes in the holy Scriptures; and ſaid, that God requires 


Ss ww 9 yz > » 


. thy to be treaſured up, and remembred. . 
uch is that of Juvenal, -Orandum eff, ut fit mens ſana in cor- 


GxoMox, in ny; If a parallelogram be divided into four 
' theſe parallelograms be retrenched, or taken away; the other 


Or, a gnomon, in a parallelogram, may be ſaid to be a figure 


er MEN+X+Z. 


. GxoMoN, in aſtronomy, denotes an inſtrument, or apparatus 
be. ſun and ſtars. 
culled the affronomical gnomon, to the ſmaller quadrants, both 


as more accurate, eaſier made, and more eaſily applied. 
| 3 both antients and moderns have made uſe of 


his image on the floor: fix it 


diameter on the meridian line K and I, and from each ſub- 
tract a right line equal to the ſemidiater of the aperture; viz. 


or chri c-. | : 0 | 
GNOMON *, in dialling, is the ſtyle, pin, or cock of a 
dial; the ſhadow whereof pointeth out the hours. 


indicates or makes the 


tions: Ulugh Beigh, king of Parthia, &c. uſed a gnomon, 
ear 1437. which was one hundred and eighty Roman 
ſeet high: that erected by Ignatius Dantes, in the church of 
St. Petronius, at Bologn ä 
feet high: M. Caflini erected another twenty feet high, in 
the ſame church, in the year 5 
To erect an aftronomical GNOMON, and obſerve the meridian al- 
titude of the ſun by the ſame.—EreR a perpendicular ſtyle, of |. 


in the y 


à conſiderable height, on the meridian line: note the point 
where the ſhadow of the gnomon terminates when projected 
along the meridian line: meaſure the diſtance of that ex- 
treme from the gnomon, 1. e. the length of the ſhadow. 
Thus having the height of the gnomon, and the length df the 


' Suppoſe, 2. g | 
"TV the length of the ſhadow. 
triangle ST 

gle 

out by this analogy 


bet, wherewith to meaſure the height . of the perforation 
from the floor. Take care the floor b | 
exactly horizontal; and let it be whitened over, to exhibit] 
the ſun more diſtinctly. Draw a meridian line thereon, paſſ- 
ing through the foot of the gnomon. i, e. through the point 


Then will 


pore ſano.— The writers of rhetorics diſtinguiſh ſeveral kinds 


both; denominating them verbal, active, and mixed gnomes, 


* The word is Greek yr@por, which literally imports ſome- 
_ | what that makes a _ known; by reaſon the ſtyle, or pin, 
our, c. known. 0 

The gnomon of every dial is ſuppoſed to repreſent the axis of 
the world; and therefore the two ends, or extremities there - 
of, muſt directly anſwer to the north and ſouth poles. 


leſſer ones, by two lines interſecting each other; and one of 


three will make a gnomon, ordinarily called a ſquare. 
formed of the two complements, together with either of the 
parallelograms about the diameter. Thus, in the parallelo- 

AB, Tab. Geometry, fig. 5. the gnomon isM4+x+z+N ; 
for meaſuring the meridian altitudes and declinations of the 


Thoſe converſant in obſervations prefer the gnomon, by ſome 


of gnomes, according as they turn on words, on actions, or 80 


any Boa men but good works; that it were, therefore, 
much better to walk with more ſimplicity, and not to be ſo 
folicitous about the dogmata of the gnoſtic life. ' 
Some authors take the word gnoſis to have a further mean- 
ing; and think that, in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, it ſigni- 
hed much the ſame with what we call ſpirituality, and the 


Engſtic life, Trosixn æeꝶſueſſea. — In which ſenſe the gno- 
fmachi muſt have been ſuch as were enemies of the ſpiritual 


life; who contended for the doing of good works in all ſim- 


 plicity; and blamed ſuch as aimed to render themſelves more 


perfect by meditation, a deeper knowlege and inſight into 
the doctrines and myſteries of religion, and the ſublimer, and 
more abſtracted exerciſes. . 


GNOSTICS“, antient heretics, famous from the firſt riſe 


of Chriſtianity ; principally in the eaſt, 
* The word is formed of the Latin gnoſiicus, and that of the 


Greek Y, knowing, learned, witty, enlightend, ſpi- 
ritual; of yivwoxo, I know. 1 ä 


The name gneſtic was adopted by thoſe of this ſect, as if they 
were the only perſons who had the true knowlege of Chriſti- 
anity. Accordingly, they looked on all other Chriſtians as 
ſimple, ignorant, and barbarous perſons, who explained and 
interpreted the ſacred writings in a too low, literal, and un- 
1 ſignification, „ „ 
At firſt, the gnoſtics were only the philoſophers and wits of thoſe 
times; who formed themſelves a peculiar ſyſtem of theology, 

agreeable to the philoſophy of Pythagoras and Plato; to which 

they accommodated all their interpretations of Scripture. But 


gnomons, for the making of their more conſiderable obſeiva- GNoOSTICs afterwards became a generical name, comprehend- 


a, in the year 1576. was ſixty- ſeven 


1655. ; 


ſhadow; the meridian altitude of the ſun is eaſily found. 
gr. TS (Tab. Optics, fig. 13.) the gnomon, and 
| ere, on the rectangled 
V, having the two ſides T V and T 8, the an- 
» Which is the quantity of the ſun's altitude, is found 
: as the length of the ſhadow T V: is to 
the altitude of the gnomon T'S: : ſo is the whole fine : to 
the tangent of the ſun's altitude above the horizon. 
Or, more accurately, thus—Make a circular perforation in 
a braſs plate, to tranſmit enough of the ſun's rays to exhibit 
parallel to the horizon in a high 
place, proper for obſervation : then let fall a line and plum- 


perfectly level, and 


the plumbet points out: note the extreme points of the ſun's 
K H (Tab. Aftron. fig. 57.) on one fide, and LI on the other. 


centre of the ſun, 


Now having given the right line A B, and the altitude of the 


gnemon, with the angle A, which is right; the angle AB G, 
. or the apparent altitude of the ſun's centre, is eafily found: 


U 


for, aſſuming one of the given ſides A B for radius; AG will 
be the tangent of the oppoſite angle B. Then ſay, as one 
leg, AB: is to the other AG ; : ſo is the whole ine: to the 


tangent of the angle B. 
Vor. I. N* 7x, Cram. 


L be the image of the ſun's diameter, which, 
diſected in B, gives che point on which the rays fall from the 


| . 
ö 
1 


ing divers ſects, and parties of heretics, who roſe in the firſt 
centuries; and who, though they differed among themſelves 
as to circumſtances, yet all agreed in ſome common princi- 
ples.-Stich were the Valentinians, Simonians, Carpocratians, 


Nicolaitans, c. 5 5 
G Nos rIcks was ſometimes alſo more peculiarly attributed to the 
ſucceſſors of the firſt Nicolaitans, and Carpocratians, in the ſe- 


cond century, upon their laying aſide the names of the firſt 
authors. Such as would be thoroughly acquainted with all 
their doctrines, reveries, and viſions, may conſult St. Irenzus, 
Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, 3838 and St. Epi- 
phanius; particularly the firſt of theſe writers, who relates 
their ſentiments at large, and confutes them at the ſame time: 
indeed, he dwells more expreſly on the Valentinians, than 
on any other ſort of gngſfics; but he ſhews the general prin- 
ciples whereon all their miſtaken opinions weredfounded, and 

the method they followed, in explaining Scripture. | 


He accuſes them with introducing into religion certain vain 


and ridiculous genealogies, i. e. a kind of divine proceſſions, 
or emanations; which had no other foundation, but in their 
own wild imagination. 5 5 
In effect, the gno/tics confeſſed, that theſe æons, or emana- 
tions, were no- where exprelly delivered in the ſacred write- 
ings; but inſiſted at the ſame time, that Jeſus Chriſt had in- 
timated them in parables, to ſuch as could underſtand him. 
They built their theology not only on the goſpels, and the 
epiſtles of St. Paul, but alſo on the law of Moſes, and the 

rophets. ee eee | | | ee 
Theſe laſt laws were peculiarly ſerviceable to them, on ac- 
count of the allegories and alluſions which they abound with- 
al; which are capable of different interpetrations. 
They ſet a great value on the beginning of the goſpel of St. 
John; where they fanſied they ſaw a great deal of their zons, 
or emanations, under the werd, the liſe, the light, &c. They 
divided all nature into three kinds of beings ; viz. hylic, or 
material; pſychic, or animal; and preumatic, or ſpiritual. 
On the like principle they alſo diſtinguiſhed three ſorts of 
men; material, animal, and ſpiritual —The firſt, who were 
material, and incapable of knowlege, inevitably perfhed both 
ſoul and body: the third, ſuch as the gnoftics themſelves pre- 
tended to be, were all certainly ſaved : the pſychic, or ani- 
mal, who were the middle between the other two, were 
capable either of being ſaved, or damned, according to their 
good, or evil actions. . 

| 4 Qq The 
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GOA, Stimulus, a ſtick armed at one end with a pointed iron, 


GOAL, or rather Ga oT. See the article Gao. 
.GOATS-EYE. See the article EYE. | 


It was in the year 1667. that this place, till then called Gobe-! 


- larly painters, tapeſtry-makers, ſculptors, goldſmiths, ebo- 


teen articles. 


8 4 GoBLETS, made of the wood tamariſc, are ranked among 


* - 
* 4 
| — » 
* * ” * i 


"The appellation Gos re ſometimes alſo occurs in a good ſenſe: 
in the antient eccleſiaſtical, writers, and particularly Clemens 
Alexandrinus, who, in the perſon of his gne/ftic, deſeri 
the characters and qualities of a perfect Chriſhan,—Thi | 

int he labours in the ſeventh book of his Stromata, wher 


ſhews, that none but the guofic, or learned perſon, haj| GOD *, an immaterial, intelligent, and free being ; of perſeg 


any true religion. He affirms, that were it poſſible for the 
knowlege of to be ſeparated from eternal falvation ;'the | 
gnoftic would make no ſcruple to chooſe the knowlege : and 
that if God ſhould promiſe him impunity in doing of an 

thing he has once ſpoken againſt, or offer him heaven on 
thoſe terms, he would never alter a whit of his meaſures. '| 
In this ſenſe that father uſes gno/tics, in oppoſition to the he- 
reties of the ſame name; affirming, that the true. gno/tic is 
grown old in the ſtudy of the holy Scripture ; and that he 


_. preſerves the orthodox doctrine of the apoſtles, and af the | 
Church: whereas the falſe gno/tic abandons all the oſtolical 5 


traditions, as imagining himſelf wiſer than the apoſtles. 
At length the name gnaſtic, which originally was the moſt 
_ plorious, became in{amaus, by the idle opinions, and diſſo- 
| lute lives, of the perſons who bore it; much as, in the pre 
ſent age, has fared with. the name guieti/t, :pictift, ke. 
GO, is ſometimes uſed in law, in a ſpecial ſignification.— 


Thus to go without day, and, to go to God, denote as much |. 


as to be diſmiſſed the court, and to be acquitted. 2 


to pfick, and on a horſe, ox, or the like. | 7 
In ſpeaking of horſes, we more commonly uſe the French 
name valet ; reſerving gead for oxen. 4 1 


: o 


 GOBELINS, a celebrated manufactory, eſtabliſhed at Paris, 
in the Fauxbourg St. Marcel; for the making of tapeſtry, and 
- other furniture, for the uſe of the crown. FU þ | 


The houſe where this manuſactory is carried on, was built b 


two brothers, Giles and John Gobelins, bath excellent dyers; 
and the firſt who brought to Paris the ſecret of dying that 
beautiful ſcarlet colour, ſtill known by their name; as well 
zs the little river Bievre, on whoſe banks they fixed their 
dye-houſe; and which is now known by no other name than 


— 


that of the river of the Gobelins. 


lins folly, changed its name into that of hitel royal des Gobe- 
int, in conſequence of an edit of Louis XIV. 
Monſ. Colbert, having re-eſtabliſhed, and with new magni- 
' ficence enriched and completed, the king's palaces, particu- 
larly the Louvre and Tuilleries, be to think of making 
furniture ſuitable to the grandeur of thoſe buildings: with 
this view he called together all the ableſt workmen in the di- 
vers arts and manufactures throughout the kingdom; particu- 


niſts, c. and by ſplendid offers, penſions, privileges, &c. 
_ . called others from foreign nations. | | 
And to render the intended eſtabliſhment more firm and laſt- 
ing, he brought the king to purchaſe the Gobelins, for them to 
work in; and drew up a ſyſtem of laws, or policy, in ſeven- 
© By theſe it is provided, that the new manufactory ſhall be un- 
der the adminiſtration of the ſuperintendant of the king's 
buildings, arts, c. that the ordinary maſters thereof ſha]] 
take cognizance of all actions or proceſſes brought againſt 
any of the perſons in the ſaid manufactory, their ſervants and 
dependants : that no other tapeſtry- work ſhall be imported 
© from any other country, &. | 
The Gobelins has ever ſince remained the firſt manufactory of 
this kind in the world. The quantity of the fineſt and. nobleſt 
works that have been produced by it, and the number of the 
beſt workmen bred up therein, are incredible. In effect, the 
_ preſent flouriſhing condition of the arts and manufactures of 
France is, in a great meaſure, owing thereto. 
Tapeſtry-work, in particular, is their glory. During the ſu- 
perintendance of M. Colbert, and his ſucceſſor, M. de Lou- 
vois, the making of tapeſtry is ſaid to have been practiſed to a 
degree of perfection, ſcarce inferior to what was before done 
by the Engliſh and Flemiſn. 5 
The battles of Alexander, the four ſeaſons, the four elements, | 
_ the king's palaces, and a ſeries of the principal actions of the 
life of Louis XIV. from the time of his 2 to the firſt | 
conqueſt of Franche Comte, done from the deſigns of M. le 
Brun, director of the manufactory of the Gobelins, are maſter- 
ieces in their kind. 155 | . 
GOBLET, or GoBELET, a kind of drinking-cup, or bowl, 
ordinarily of a round figure, and without either foot, or 


> 


handle. 


Tube word is French, gobelet ; which Salmafius, and others, | 
derive from the barbarous Latin, cupa: Budeys deduces it | 
© from the Greek, xvTsAAo, a ſort of cup. | 0 
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-GOBONE, or OBONY, in heraldry, the fame © a 


N The Rabbins, and Hebraiſts, particularly st. 3 and the 


Diet; in the Sclavonic, Buch; in Arabic, Alla; in the Po- 


By his immateriality, intelligence, and freedom, God is ti 


md mundi, and 
make the ſubject of the extenſive ſcience called theology, 


Among philaſophers, he is defined a being of infinite per that 


we conceive might raiſe, improve, or exalt his nature. 


«cording to him, is a relative term, and has a regard to ſer- 


The word God, the ſame author obſerves, frequently ſig- 


_ «eternal, and infinite; omnipotent, and omniſcient : that 


« eternal and infinite: he is not duration, or ſpace, but be 


ble moment of duration every- where, the Creator and Lord 


60 


. medioinal- drugs; iv cogard-the liquors infuſed a-wh; | 
in. ar . eee ee While th 

in, are ſuppoſed to acquire a quality which lie there. 
in diſeaſes of the ſpleen. * ; Fand. wenden then good 


1 


goodneſs, wiſdom, and power; who made the un 
and continues to ſupport it, as well as to goy niverſe, 
-it by en. - " Se ern and direct 


interpreters, reckon, up ten different names of God in Ser 
ture; which are MN £1, , Elebin, TOR b 
or in the ſingular, Bog, Elaab, TMN IX, Tſebaorb Wm | 
Elion, TN. Ehjeh, M. Adonai, t, 7 ab, "In, $137 

dai, Ny, - Febowah : but it is wrong to divide TIX fro 
Die ;. they ſhould be but one name TMRIYTNG 
Eloheiſebaoth, i. e. God of hofts.—Of theſe names there ar 
three which expreſs the eſſence of God, and are Proper 
names; vin. YR. Rpjeb, „Jab, and , Fehowah: tue 
others are only names of attributes. St. Jerom gives a par 
ſtieeular explanation of theſe ten names, in his epifile to Mar. 
cella: and Buxtorf the younger has an expreis diſſertation 
on the ſame; Di/ertatio de nominibus Dei. The Jeſuit Souciet 
bas three ſeveraſ diſeourſes on the three names, EI, Shad; 
and Zebovah, printed at Paris, 17 15.— The Hebrews call che 
name of Ce J, and the Greeks, after this 
example, TYeTpaſeampaTey,; 48 conſiſting of four letters 
which it is obſerved to.do in-moſt languages: thus, in the 
Hebrew, Cad is called My, Jebouab 3 in Gr eek, 85. 3 
in Latin, Deus; in Spaniſh, Dias; in Italian, Iaio; in French 
Dieu; in the antient Gauliſh, Diex; in antient German, 


liſh, Bung ; in the Pannonian, Vu; in the Egyptian, Jeu; 
in the Perſian, Sire; in the language of the Magi, O,, 
But a diſtinction ought here to be made, between the name 
Cod, and the name of G0; it being the latter, not the for. 
mer, that in the Hebrew conſiſts of four letters. The name 
or word God, in the Hebrew, is c, Elaab, which conſis 
but of three letters; or in the plural Y, £1:bim, which 
conſiſts of five. The name of G is y, Jebovab; which 
is the true 7:paſeappe|cy, or name of four letters, among 
the Hebrews and Greeks, But it is not this name that an. 
* to the r rar Latin on Engliſh God, &c, In 
reality none of theſe languages have any name 
God, as g', Febouah, is in the n | 2 
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ſtinguiſhed from fate, nature, defliny, neceſſity, chance, ani. 
at, 2 dom all the other ou, pee of Land 

ord by the Stoics, Pantheiſts, Spinoſiſts, and other ſorts of 
„„ | POR 


The knowlege of God, his nature, attributes, word, and 
works, with the relations between him and his creatures, 


wh 


In Scripture, God. is defined by, I am that I am; Alpha and 
Omega ; the „ and ad of all things. 5 


tion; or in whom there is no defect of any thing which 


Among men, he is chiefly conſidered as the firſt cauſe, the 
firſt being, who has exiſted from the beginning, has created abſo 
the world, or who ſubſiſts neceſſarily, or of himſelf. Ns 
Sir Ifaac Newton chooſes to conſider and define God, not 't 
as is uſually done, from his perfection, his nature, exiſtence, 2 
or the like; but from his dominion.— The word God, ac- — ; 


« vants : it is true, it denotes a being eternal, infinite, and Th 
ic abſolutely perfect; but a being, however eternal, infinite, : 
« and abſolutely perfect, without dominion, would not be 


cc God. 


6 nifies Lord but every lord is not God : it is the dominion 
« of a ſpiritual being or lord, that conſtitutes God; true do- 
* minion, true Gd; ſupreme, the ſupreme ; feigned, the 
« falſe god. f „„ At 

c From ſuch true dominion it follows, that the true Gad b 
« living, intelligent, and powerful; and from his other per- 
« fections, that he is ſupreme, or ſupremely perfect: he is 


«1s, he endures from eternity to eternity, and is preſent 
«« from infinity to infinity. WT 

&« He governs all things that exiſt, and knows all thing 
e that are to be known: he is not eternity, or infinity, but 


<< endures, and is preſent : he endures always, and is preſent 
« every-where; and by exiſting always, and every- where, 
e he conſtitutes the very things duration and ſpace, eternity 
ec and infinity. _ . © | 

Since every particle of ſpace is always, and every indiviſ- 


© of all things can never be nunguam, or nuſqguam. 
1 5 FI 
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GOD 


« for power without ſubſtance cannot ſubſiſt. | 
&« All things are contained, and move, in him; but without 
d any mutual paſſion : he ſuffers nothing from the motions of 
« bodies; nor do they undergo any reſiſtance from his omni- 
«. preſence. 1 3 Geet 
« It is confeſſed, that God exiſts neceſſarily ; and by the ſame 
« neceſſity he exiſts always, and every-where.—Hence, alſo, 
« he muſt be perfectly ſimilar ; all eye, all ear, all brain, 
4e all arm, all the power of perceiving, underſtanding, and 
« acting; but after a manner not at all corporeal, after a man- 
« ner not like that of men, after a manner wholly to us un- 
« known. 5 | | 
« He is deſtitute of all body, and all bodily ſhape ; and there- 
« fore cannot be ſeen, heard, nor touched; nor ought to 


« real. | 
„We have ideas of the attributes 
« the ſubſtance even of any thing : we ſee only the figures 
« and colours of bodies, hear only ſounds, touch only the 
e outward ſurfaces, ſmell only odours, and taſte taſtes ; and 
« do not, cannot, by any ſenſe, or any reflex act, know 
« their inward ſubſtances z and much leſs can we have any 
« 'notion of the ſubſtance of God. | 


« moſt wiſe and excellent ſtructure of things, and by final 
« cauſes; but we adore and worſhip him only on account of 
« his dominion : for God, ſetting afide dominion, providence, 
« and final cauſes, is nothing elſe but fate, and nature.“ 
Newt. Philoſ. Nat. Princip. Math. in calce. . 
An ingenious divine has wrought theſe thoughts of that admi- 
| ie Shiloſopher into form, and ripened them into a more ex- 
pres ſyſtem, in a diſcourſe on this ſubject. —** The great 
« principle or propoſition he lays down, is, that God is not 
« rightly defined a being abſolutely perfect, but a ſpiritual] 
« being endued with abſolute dominion, —Not that he denies 
«. the ſelf-exiſtent being to be infinitely perfect; but only he 
4 holds, that it is his dominion, not his perfection, that is 
« intended by the word God.“ | r 2 5 


«4 „ » 4 = 


25 he ſtands related to his creatures, and as he is conſidered 
by the religioniſt, his worſhiper. Now, in treating of the 


1 : K definition of God, we intend a nominal, not a real, defini- 
14 is di- 


. tion; not what the nature of that ſelf- exiſtent being is, which 
ce, ani- we call God; but what it is that we mean by the word God - 
cknow- which, on this ſyſtem, is that ſelf-exiſtent being, conſidered} 
forts of not abſolutely, on relatively; not as he is abſtractedly in his 


own nature, but as he 


| ſtands related to the univerſe, whoſe| 
rd, and ſovereign lord he is. : E 
Teatures, It is added, that the names given this being, in moſt languages, | 
logy. denote, not his abſtract, metaphyſical, and abſolute idea; but] * 
Jpha and his religious, popular, and relative one. B 
. Indeed, every worſhiper of God will allow, that he worſhips 
nite per · that ſelf-exiſtent being for no other · reaſon, but becauſe he is 
ng which Gad; that is, becauſe he is the proper lord and ſovereign: for 
ure. one would be under no obligation to worſhip a being, though 
auſe, the i abſolutely perfect, that had no dominion over him. A perfect] 
as creat being, without dominion, would be only an object of con- 
5 templation, and admiration-z not of worſhip: for worſhip is 
God, not only a payment of homage, an acknowlegement of ſubje-| 
exiſtence, Gion; which, where there is no dominion, cannot be due, 
| God, and is therefore always due in proportion to the degree of do- 
ard to ſer. minion. 8 SO | = 12775 
finite, 2 The word God, then, ſignifies Lord, and not a being abſo- 
Dd, nb lutely perfect: thus when I ſay, my God, the God of the 
uld not univerſe z it ſeems plain, that the notion of God is relative, 
not abſolute z that is, includes dominion, not abſolute perfe- 
quently bg- Gion: and if I were to expreſs the ſame in any other words, 
: __ eu, do otherwiſe than thus ; my Lord, the _ of the 
3 " HJ viiverſe ? and not thus; my perfect being, the perfect being 
eigned, the of the univerſe. . / *i 1 rs 12 yl 
1 indeed, it ſeems impoſſible to prove the exiſtence of a Cd, 
true God 5 is che ſenſe affixed to that name, d priori, or any otherwiſe 
is other per chan from his dominion; that is, by arguing from the effect 
rfect: ben o the cauſe. The following propoſitions, it is true, ate un- 


cient : that 
d is preſent 


7s all thing 


eniably demonſtrable d priori. 1%, That there is a ſelf-ex- 
lent, i. e. neceſſarily exiſtent being; becauſe the univer 

ould not produce itſelf. 20, That a neceſſarily exiſtent be- 
g muſt be eternal, and omnipreſent, that is, co-extended 


« He is omnipreſent, not only virtually, but alſo ſubſtantially ; | 


« be worſhiped under the repreſentation of any thing corpo- | 


of God, but do not know | 


« We know him by his properties, and attributes; by the | 


The ſell-exiſtent being, he obſerves, may be conſidered. either 
abſalutely, or relatively: abſolutely, as he is in his own na- 
ture, and as he is conſidered by the metaphyſician : relatively. 


G O D 


WD is apparent, therefore, à priori, that there is a ſelf-exiſtent 
being, which is not matter; and that this being 1s eternal, - 
omnipreſent, ſimilar, and unchangeable, by neceſſary con- 
nection between ſelf-exiſtence, and theſe attributes: but it is 
impoſſible to ſhew-any neceſſary connexion between ſelf. exiſt- 


ence and underſtanding ; and if fo, it is impoſſible to prove 
that the ſelf-exiftent | being is intelligent, 5 riori, * any 
otherwiſe than by arguing from the effect to the cauſe; that 
is, from the conſideration of the frame of the univerſe, the 
laws of nature, and final cauſes, Maxwel. Diſc. concern. 
GOD.— | | : 
Cicero, in his treatiſe De natura Deorum, puts this ridiculous 
argument, againſt the exiſtence of a God, in the mouth of 
Cotta. How ſhall we conceive any thing of a God, when 
«© we cannot poſſibly attribute any virtue to him? Shall we 
„ fay, he has prudence? No: for prudence conſiſting in 
making a choice between good and evil; what need has 
«© God of ſuch choice, when he is, by his own nature, inca- 
<< pable of any evil? Shall we ſay, he has underſtanding and 
© reaſon? No: for underſtanding and reaſon only ſerve to 
64 diſcover things unknown to us, by things that are known; 
ce but there can be nothing unknown to God. Nor can we at- 
« tribute juſtice to God; that being a thing which only relates 
to human ſociety : nor temperance; ſince he has no plea- 
“ ſure to reſtrain : nor courage; in regard he is not ſuſcept- 
| © ible of any pain, labour, or fatigue ; nor _— to any 
c danger. How, then, can a thing be God, which has nei- 
<< ther virtue, nor underſtanding? . 
Go is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of the falſe deities of the heathens, 
many of which were only creatures to which divine honours 
and worſhip were ſuperſtitiouſly paid. 3 FLO 
The Greeks and Latins, it is obſervable, did not mean, by 
the name god, an all- perſect being, whereof eternity, infinity, 
omnipreſence, Ec, were eſſential attributes: with them, the 
word only implied an excellent and ſuperior nature: and, ac- 
cordingly, they give the appellation gods to all beings of a 
rank, or claſs, higher and more perfect than that of men. 
Thus, men themſelves, according to their ſyſtem, might be- 
come gods, after death; inaſmuch as their ſouls might attain 
to a * of excellence ſuperior to what they were capable 
i ... A 8 Wa | 1 | 
The firſt divines, father Boſſu obſerves, were the poets: the 
two functions, though now ſeparated, were originally combi- 
ned; or, rather, were one and the fame. thing. 
Now the great variety of attributes in god, that is, the num- 
ber of relations, capacities, and circumſtances, wherein they 
had occaſion to conſider him, put theſe poets, Ic. under a 
neceſſity of making a partition, and to ſeparate the divine at- 
ttibutes into ſeveral perſons; by reaſon ee the 
human mind could not conceive ſo much power and action in 
te ſimplicity of one ſingle divine nature,  . 
Thus the omnipotence of god came to be reprefented under 
the perſon and appellation .of Jupiter ; the wiſdom of god, 
oder that of Minerva; the juſtice of god, under that of 
Juno. — 4 . 5 5 "oe. 5 5 2 4 
"Che firſt idols, or falſe gods, that are ſaid to have been adored, 
were, the ſtars, ſun, moon, Oc. in regard of the light, heat, 
and-other benefits, we derive from them. He IRA 
Afterwards, the earth came to be deified, for furniſhing fruits 
neceſlary for the ſubſiſtence of men and animals; then fire and 
water became objects of divine worſhip, for their uſefulneſs to 
human life. See FIRE, and War. 
When things were thus got in the train, gods, by degrees, he- 
came multiplied to infinity; and there was ſcarce any thing but 
the weakneſs, or caprice, of ſome devotee or other, elevated 
into "wo rank; things uſeleſs, or even deſtiuctive, not ex- 


8 
bu : 


To authorize their own crimes, and juſtify their vices and 

. debaucheries, men conſti:uted criminal, vicious, and licen- 
tious, gods ; unjuſt, rapacious, and tyrannical, gods z covet- 
ous and thieviſh gods; drunken gods ; impudent gods; cruel 
c od EOONP 
The principal of the antient gods, whom the Romans called 
dii majorum gentium, and which Cicero calls celgſtial gods, 

Varro ſeleft godt, Ovid nobiles deos, others conſentes devs, 
were, Jupiter, Juno, Veſta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Ve- 

nus, Mars, Mercury, Neptune, Vulcan, and Apollo, - 

Jupiter is conſidered as the god of heaven; Neptune as god of 

the ſea; Mars as the god of war; Apollo of eloquence, po- 

| etry, and phyſic; Mercury of thieves 3 Bacchus of wine; 


ity, but Wi, CE ²˙ m oo anna acid.” 

infinity, dt. ich infinite duration, and infinite ſpace z becauſe whatever A Reund ſort of gods, called demi-gods, ſemi- dii, dii minorum 

ace, but . xilts by an abſolute neceflity of nature, has no relation to] gentium, indigetes,'or gods adopted; were men canonized, and 

d is preſe lifference of time, place, &c. and, conſequently, muſt exiſt] deified.—As the greater gods had poſſeſſion of heaven by their 

very- Where, Ways, and every-where. 30, This being muſt be perfectly] own right; theſe ſecondary deities had it by right, and dona- 

„ etermiſ milar, ſimple, and uncompounded, without the Lad va- tion; being tranſlated into heaven for that they had lived as 

1 7 ey, or difference, imaginable, or poſſible; becauſe abſolute} 88 ß 08» OTE 1» 
ind een is every-where, and always the ſame. From which] The heathen gods may be all reduced to the following 

tor and Lor opoſition it alſo follows, as a corollary, that this being is] %% SRO OT 

am. « He MWnutable, . 


, 1*, Creatgd atg 


1 


1, Created ſpirits, angels, or dæmons: whence good an 
evil get; Genii, 3 Lemures, Typhones, guard i+ 
godi, infernal gods, &c. n N 
2% Heavenly bodies; as the ſun, moon, and other planets : 
alſo, the fixed ſtars, conſtellations, &c. TY 

32, Elements; as air, earth, ocean, Ops, Veſta: the rivers, 

WO © Vu NT LE II 

4, Meteors. Thus the, Perſians adored the wind; thunder 

and lightning were honoured under the name of Geryon; 
and ſeveral nations, of India and America, have made them- 
ſelves gods of the ſame. Caſtor, Pollux, Helena, and Iris, 

have alſo been preferred; from meteors, to be gods ; and the 
like has been practiſed. in d to comets: witnefs that 


and yet theit number was every day growing. 
heaven was fo eaſy for the great men of thoſe 
venal brings in Atlas complaining he was 
the load of ſuch a nutnber of new gods 
in the heavens: yet father Mourgues 


The Way t 
day 85 dr Js 
ready ay fink under 
as were dail 
ſeems to hay 7 Placed 


_ which at the murder of Cæſar. Socrates deified the 


mitive Chriſtians, Tertullian aſſures us, were reproached with 
_ the ſame 1 | | 
5, They er 
the b=tylus; the Finlanders adored ſtones; 
iron; and many nations, ſilver and gold, 
65, Plants have been made gods. I hus leeks an 
deities in Egypt; the Sclavi, Lithuanians, Celtze, Vandals, and. 
Feruvians, adored trees, and foreſts ; the antient Gauls, Bri- 
tons, Druids, bore a particular devotion. to the oak 5 and 
it was no other than wheat, corn, ſeed, c. that the antients 
A adored under the names of Ceres, and Proſerpina. 
7, They took themſelves gods from among the waters. The 
Syrians and Egyptians adored fiſhes ; the Oxyrhinchites, La- 
 topolitani, Siennitz, and inhabitants of Elephantis, had each 
2 Ran for their god; and the Tritons, Nereids, Syrens, Sc. 
What were they but f 


. pents; particularly the 
moꝑitians, &c. 
x 8%, Inſects, as 


the Scythians 


clouds, if we may 758 credit to Ariftophanes ; and the pri- 
ed minerals, _ foflils, into 4 Such was 


d onions were 


fiſhes ? Several. nations have adored ſer- 
Egyptians, Pruffians, Lithuanians, Sa- 


flies, and ants, had their priefls, and votaries : 


that all the philoſophers, of antiquity, have acknowl * 
there was but one god. Plan. hell des Seat. "ewes. 7s 
© MINER y * 

Aet of GOD. CDisanitITyY. 

Peace of Gop. ' \Pracs. 

Son of GoD. F See 5 Son. 

Trace of God. rave. 

Worſhip of Gop. WorsniP. | 

GOD-BOTE, inour antient Saxon cuſtoms, an eccleſiaſtical or 


church fine; for crimes and o 
ODDESS, dea, diva, 
buted the female ſex. f 5 
The antients had almoſt as many goddeſſes as gods. 
Juno, the goddeſs of air; Diana, the goddeſs of woods, and 
chaſtity ; Proſerpina, the goddeſs of hell; Venus, of beauty ; 
Thetis, of the ſea: ſuch, alſo, were Victory, Fortune, &; : 
Nay, they were not contented to make women gods, and 
admit both ſexes into the roll; but they had, alſo, hermaphro- 
dite gods. Thus Minerva, according to ſeveral of the learned 
was both man and woman, and worſhiped both under the ap- 
pellation of Lunus, and Luna: Mithras, the Perſian dei 
was both god and goddeſs ; and the ſexes of Venus and Vulcan 
mn __ 1 2 IR an the invocations of thoſe deities, 
ey uled this formula; Be thou god, or goddeſs : 
rs A. Gellius, 1 in eme 
It was a privilege peculiar to goddeſſes, that they might be re. 
preſented, on medals, naked, The deins, . bs g 
| poſed, muſt be awed, and kept from taking liberties, by th 
conſideration of the divine character. 7 


ffences commi 


OC tted againſt G 
a Heathen deity, to : me 


G whom they attri« 


Such were 


* theſe among the Theſſalians, and thoſe in Acarnania, where 

bdullecks were 3 80 | — 

9, Among bir .N raven, NAW3 

| piſtons 2 lapwing,. have had divine honours ; the laſt in 
| exico, the reſt in; 


10, Four-footed 
| 


_ elſewhere ;- the hog in the, iſland: of Crete; rats and mice in 


. _ the Troas, and at Tenedos; weaſels at 
cupine throughout all Zaroaſter's ſchool. 
11% Nothing was more common than to - 

i „leg. deities: and from Belus, or Baal, t 

emperors before Conſtant 
numerable: frequently they dal not waitſolong as their deaths 
for the apotheoſis. Nebu nezzar procured his ſtatue to be 


- 
% FREE, 
- 


among 
Roman 


* 


learn, from other hands, that he had prieſts called Auguſtales; 
and temples, at Lyons, Narbona, and ſeveral other places: 


. deemed all their kings gods the Velleda of the Germans; 
tze. Janus of the Hungarians ; and the haut, Woden, and 
Aſſa, of the northern nations; were, indiſputably, men. 
12 Not men only, but every thing that relates to. man, has 
alſo been deified: as labour, reſt, „ youth, age, death, 

_ virtues 
 Pythagoreans ; the gener; 
- apus. Infancy, alone, had a cloud of deities ; as Vagetanus, 
 Levana, Rumina, Eduſa, Potina, Cuba, C 
. Offilago, Statulinus, Fabulinus, Cc. 


They alſo adored the gods health, fever, fear, love, pain, in- 
dignation, ſhame, impudence, opinion, renown, prudence, ſci- 
ence, art, fidelity, felicity, calumny, liberty, money, war, 


. "peace, yietory, triumph, Ge. 
_ -  Laffly, nature, the univerſe, or 70 1 


ration of the gods; wherein he explains their genealogy and 
deſcent; ſets forth who was the firſt, and principal ; who 
next deſcended from him, and what iſſue each had: the 

whole making a ſort of ſyſtem of heathen theology. | 
is ſeparate 


- Beſide this popular theology, each philoſopher had 
, ſyſtem; as may be ſeen from the Timeus of Plato, and Ci. 
. cero De natura deorum. TI wie BAR 


Juſtin Martyr, Tertullian in his Apologetict, and in his book 

_ , Contra gentes; Arnobius, Minutius Felix, Lactantius, Euſe- 
. bius, ayer: © Deng Evangel. St. Auguſtine De Croat. 
Dei, 2 doret Adverſ. Gentes, ſhew the vanity of che 


. heathen g on Aa een > Þ YEH 
2 difficult to diſcover the real ſentiments of the hea - 


It is very ver the r de hea 
.thegs, with to their gods : they are exceedingly, intri- 


reſpe 
cate E, and even frequently contradictory- They 
admitted ſo many ſuperior and inferior gods, who ſhared the 
empire, that all was full of ' gods. Varro reckons. up no leſs 


* 


8 
1 _ 


'beall have had their altars; as the bull, | 
dog, cat, wolf, baboon, lion, and crocodile, in Egypt, and 


at Thebes , and the Por- F 


onſtantine, the inſtances ef this kind are in- 


© worſhiped while living ; and Virgil ſhews, that Auguſtus had 
altar and ſacrifices offered to him, Eclog. i. yer. 657. As we 


and he muſt be allowed the firſt of the Romans, in whoſe be 
half idolatry was carried to ſuch a pitch. The Ethiopians | 


„vices, occaſion, time, place, numbers, among the 
rative power, under the name of Pri- 


umina, Carna, 


„was repu Pp ted a great| 
i. Tal a 7 Cones! I # 
Heſiod has a poem under the title of Oro) 02:4, i. e. the gene- 


than thirty thouſand adored within a ſmall extent of ground, | 


| t 


GOD-FATHERS, and Gop-MoTrtRs, perſons who dire 
and attend at the baptiſm of- infants, or other perſons * 

who give the name. Fs Sh n 7 

The number of god-fathers, and 


2 * 


god. mot hers, is now reduced 


to three in the church of England, and two in that of Rome j * 
antiently, they had as many as they pleaſed. ful 
_ The — 2 alſo, god. fathers, — 8 at their go 
confirmation. They even give god-fathers, &c. ls, (s 
their baptiſm, = * 725 fe e * me 
Among the antients it was the cuſtom for perſons of qual Th 
to have others of like quality cut their childrens hair, the kn 
time; by which they became reputed a ſort of god-father:: 2 
| — ou like was practiſed with regard to the hair of the 11. 
dear CCC Tour 20 ⁊èͤ d RED £2. | 
Gop-FaTHER was alſo a name antiently given to a kind of fe dif 
- - conds,: who attended and affiſted the knights in tournaments, gola 
or ſingle combats, - . FV the 
be god. fathers of duels were a kind of advocates, who were whi 
| choſen, by the two parties, to repreſent the reaſons of their butt 
combat to the judge. The 
Something of this kind was long retained at ſolemn carrou- = b 
| fals. There were two, or more, in each quadrille. See Qua- thou 
unn mi ? bibir 

| The inſtitution of god-fathers and god-mothers, patrimi and but 
matrimi, is originally Roman.” They are ſaid to have been Creal 
people who, in the games of the Circus, attended the chariots be ſp 
ſhews, and images, of the gods. Cicero makes mention of It m 
them, in his oration De haruſpicum reſponſis. Their office then 
was much like that of the children in ſome Romiſh ceremonies, Th 


bear 


I 


and accompany the relicks and 
cuſtoms, that which is offered u 
God, or for his ſervice. =” 1 


OLD, aurum, a yellow metal; the heavieſt, pureſt, mot 
ductile, and ſhining and, on thoſe accounts, the moſt vali 
able of all metals. | eee ; 
The chemiſts call gold, fol, the ſun ; to denote its pre- em. 
nence over the other metals, which are called by the names 
the planets. Its ſymbol, or character, is O; which, in th 

hieroglyphical way of writing, denotes perfection, ſimplicij, 
ſolidity, Sc, e eee, 1 
The wei gold is to that of water, as 19636 to 1000” 


who are dreſſed in the habit of angels, to ſtrew flowers, 
incenſe - pots, lights, &c 
GOD-GILD, in our antient 
G 


of 
A cubic inch of pure gold weighs twelve ounces, two drach 
fifty-two grains; and the cubic inch of ſilver, fix ounces, bt 
- drachms, twenty-eight grains. The pound weight, or twelf 
. ounces, Troy, of gold, is divided into twenty-four catact 
The value of gold is to that of ſilver, as fourteen to one; 7 
| tiently it was only as twelve to one. Indeed, this proports 
| varies as gold is more or leſs plentiful : for Suetonius relate 
that Cæſar brought ſuch à quantity of geld from Italy, tis 
the pound of gold was only worth ſeven pounds and a halfd 
ſilver. Standard gold is worth 441. tos. ſterling the 
; weight ;. ſtandard ſilver is worth 31. the pound, or 5%. © 
; ounce, See STANDARD ; ſec, alſo, 81L VER, and Mont! 


| 


11 - Us 

The firſt characteriſtic or property of gold is, that it is the | part diſſolved did to the whole maſs. On which principle den 
heavieſt of all bodies. So that whoever would make gold, | pends the art of eſſaying. See Es8av. | | 
muſt be able to add to the weight of other matters, and make] All the known parts of the earth afford this precious metal z 
them equiponderate with gold. | | BT though with a deal of difference, in point of purity and 
In every maſs of matter, therefore, heavier than mercury, abundance : Europe, ſo fertile in other reſpects, comes ſhort 
there muſt of neceſſity be a ſhare of gold there being no} of all other quarters in gold. America furmſhes the moſt ; 
body in nature of intermediate gravity ; i. e. no body whoſe and particularly the mines of Peru and Chili. That of 
 gnvity is to that of gold, more than as fourteen to nine- | Afia is eſteemed the fineſt, particularly that of Menaricabo in 
teen. | 8 the Eaſt· Indies: though the Spaniards aſſure us, that they get 
Its ſecond character is, that of all known bodies it is the moſt | gold out of ſome of their Peruvian mines, twenty-three carats 
auctile and malleable, and of all bodies its parts have the] fine before it be purified. Add, that the gold of Axima, on 
greatelt degree of attraction, i. e. they cohere with the greateſt the. coaſt of Africa, is found from twenty-two to'twenty-three | 
force» Our goldbeaters and wiredrawers furniſh us with carats. . | | 
proof of this property. They every day reduce god into] Glauber, an eminent chemiſt, aſſerts that there is not any 
leaves, or lamellæ, inconteivably thin; yet without leaving] ſand, or ſtone, but gold may be procured flom; limeſtone 
the leaſt aperture, or chaſm, viſible to the beſt microſcope, | only excepted : the misfortune is, that the expence of ſepa- 
or even pervious to the light. See this property conſidered | rating it much ſurmounts the profits. 


oo REC 
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ere more at large under the article DUcTILITY. X Gold is chiefly found in mines: though there is ſome alſofound 
nd This tenacity, or coheſive force, of gold depends altogether in the ſand and mud of rivers and torrents; particularly 
5 on its being free from ſulphur: for mix but a ſingle grain of] in Guinea. This laſt is in form of à fine duſt, and is called 
e. common ſulphur with one thouſand times the weight of gold, | awpoyeguocs, gold-dufl, Glauber tells us, that there is a third 
and and the maſs ceaſes to be malleable. . ſort of gold, ſcarce found any- where but in the drains of the 
Ko- The third character of gold is its fixedneſs in the fire: in| mountains of Chili, which they ſeparate from the earth by 
ed, which it. exceeds all other bodies. This property ſeems to] waſhing ;' whence the places where it is found, or ſeparated, 
= reſult from the homogeneity and equality of its parts, which | ate called /avadero's. 5 a 
lty, equally aid and ſupport each other, and have equal pores, This earth is uſually rediſh, and very fine: at about ſix feet 
lean or interſtices, through which the fiery corpuſcles find an] deep it is mixed with grains of large duſt ; and from hence 
ties, eaſy paſſage. The prince of Mirandola, Mr. Boyle, and moſt | commences the ſtratum, or bed of geld. Between are banks 
cam other chemiſts, furniſh divers experiments to illuſtrate this | of ſoft bluiſh ſtone, mixed with yellow threads, which yet 
wonderful fixity. After laying a quantity of gold two months | are not go/d, but only pyrites, or marcaſite of gold. 5 
wal ia the intenſeſt heat imaginable, it is taken out without any | When they have diſcovered any of this earth, they endea- 
| 0 ſenſible diminution of weight. . | vour to bring rivulets to it (which in thoſe mountains are 
# It muſt be added, however, that in the foci of the large] very frequent), in order, by force thereof, to tear off the 
ireg burning-glaſſes of Meſſ. Tſchirnhauſen, and Vilette, even] upper earth, and lay the golden ſtratum bare. This they 
9 I gold itſelf volatilizes and evaporates. After this manner, we | forward by looſening it, and digging with ſpades, &c. As ) 
ö 


are told from the royal A . at Paris, a quantity of pure] ſoon as the golden earth is uncovered, they turn off the 
gold was vitrified; being firſt fuſed into a ſort of calx, which] water; and dig up the ſoil by force of arm; and loading it on 
emitted fumes, and loſt of its weight. But the ſame calx, | mules, carry it to the lavadero's, i. e. a ſort of baſons of 
fuſed again with a quantity of greaſe, was reſtored into| water, where the earth undergoing divers repeated lotions, in 


+ their geld. 1 ; A | different waters, the earthy and impure part is all ſeparated 

Us. 2 Its fourth character is, not to be diſſoluble by any known] and carried off by the ſtream, and the gold left at bottom. 1 
a menſtruum in nature, except aqua regia, and mercury. This method of getting gold is immenſely gainful ; the ex- 5 —ll 
qual The baſis of aqua regia is ſea ſalt, which is the only ſalt we] pences being but trifling, compared with thoſe accruing in 

xy know of that has any effect on gold. But this ſalt has its effect] the common oy by machines, fire, and quickſilver: the 

NN in what form or manner ſoever applied, whether as a fluid, | richeſt of theſe lavadero's is that de I' Eſtancia del Rey, : | 
of the or a ſolid ; in ſubſtance, or in ſpirit. 1 I twelve leagues from the Conception, a port of the South Sea. | 

4 Mr. Boyle made a menſtruum of butter of antimony, which! — Thuringia, and ſome other places along the Rhine, are + 

4 the. diſſolved gold with great facility; and hence concluded, that | the only places in Europe, where gold is got in this man- 
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3 gold +. be diſſolved without ſea ſalt; but by miſtake, | ner. | 
Ny, the effective part even of this menſtruum being till ſea ſalt; The gold of mines is of two kinds; the one in ſmall pieces, 
bo wee which is an ingredient in ſublimate of mercury, wherewith] or grains, of various forms and weights. Of this ſort, 


of their butter of antimony is made. Ns ft among the ſpecimens ſent by Columbus into Spain, to let 
| The ſeventh character is, that it readily and ſpontaneouſly, them ſee the richneſs of his diſcovery, there were ſome of 
arrow 3 by ſome magnetic virtue, attracts and abſorbs mercury; ] eighteen ounces weight; and the relations of thoſe days aſſure 
e Qua- though what my lord Bacon writes, viz. that gold, in im-| us, that in 1502. there were others found of thirty - two pounds 


rimi and but ill warranted. It is more than probable it muſt be in-] The ether kind of gold is dug up in 2 glebes, which is 
ve been creaſed in bulk, more than in weight; and conſequently muſt | what they call the mineral, or ore of gold: theſe glebes are 
chariots, be ſpecifically lighter. Br” = of various colours, and lie uſually one hundred and fifty, or 
ntion, df It may be added, that as ſoon as the mercury enters the gold, one hundred and ſixty fathom deep. Along with the go! they 
eir office themetal becomes ſoft, like a paſt . Ny nuſually contain ſome other mineral matter, as antimony, 
emonies, The eighth character is, that it withſtands the violence both] vitriol, ſulphur, copper, or ſilver; particularly the laſt; with- 
ers, ben of lead and antimony; i. e. F N the coppel alon out ſome ſhare of which it is ſcarce ever found. 1 
icks a Vith either of thoſe matters, it do off Manner of ſeparating GoLD.—They firſt break the metalline 
5 | with them in fume, but remains fixed and unchanged. - | ftone with iron mallets, pretty ſmall; then carry it to the 
offered w All other metals, except gold and ſilver, melted with lead, | mills, where it is ground into a very fine poder; and laſtly | 
| periſh with it, and evaporate by fire; and in antimony, all pg it through ſeveral braſs- wire ſieves one after another, the 
reſt, mol other metals, except geld, even ſilver itſelf, undergo the ſame laſt as fine as any of our ſilk ſieves. | a 
noſt vali fate, Thus, if a maſs conſiſting of gold, ſilver, ſtones, | The powder thus prepared is laid in wooden troughs with a 
| copper, &c,, be fuſed together with antimony, the ſeveral | proper quantity of mercury and water, and there left to knead | 
pre · eli, matters become ſeparated, and all but the gold riſes to the ſur- and ſaturate in the ſun and air for twice twenty-four hours. 
e names lace in form of a ſeoria, and is blown o with bellows :: but | After this the water, with the recrementitious earth, is driven 
b, in tber the gold. remains behind, much purified, as having loft all its out of the tubs by means of other hot waters, poured thereon. 
fimplicit) heterogeneous parts along with the other metals. And hence | This done, there remains nothing but a maſs of mercury with 
22 antimony is uſed as the teſt of gold. - I all che gold that was in the ore. The mercury they ſeparate 8; | 
o 1000 The ninth character is, that of all bodies it is the ſimpleſt | from it by diſtillation in large alembics. The gold, in this 1 
o drachth (che primary elements being here excepted). By ſimple we] ftate, is called virgin gold; as well as that found in the ſand ä 
Junces, i here mean that whoſe minuteſt part has all the phyſical pro-] of rivers, or that in grains in the mines; in regard none of Wi! | 
, or twel wins of che whole maſs. Thus, if a grain of gold be diſ-| them have paſſed the fire. After this, they uſually fuſe it in 
a dyed in aqua ;regia, and a ſingle drop of the ſolution be] crucibles, and caſt it into plates, or ingots. r 
o one; 1 taken, a Panty, gold may be ſeparated therefrom, which | Manner of refining GoLD.— There are ree principal manners 
| proportd tha only be the millionth part of the grain, and yet ſhall have | of refining gold; the firſt with antimony; the ſecond with 
aius ＋ all the characters of gold, Or, if you fuſe a grain of gol] ſublimate; and the third with aqua fortis. This laſt, which 


b mercury, increaſes in ſpecific gravity, we doubt, is] weight. ul 


es not diſfipate and fly 


| with a large maſs of filver,. and mix the two together, ſo | is called departing, or parting, isalready deſcribedunder the ar- — 
——_ that the gold becomes equally diffuſed through the whole | ticle Ry * ns former ſeq under RF . 11 
the mas ; you will have in every particle of the maſs a particle] Beſide theſe three, there are other methods of refining golds  _ "i 
or 51. K of perfect gold. Accordingly, diſſolve any part of the mix- | particulady that called cupellation, which is performed with i 
| Mont l aqua fortis, and a quantity of gold will precipitate to] lead and aſhes; and that called cæmentation, by means of a2 


Tay 17 bearing the ſame proportion to the grain that the | compoſition of brickduſt, common ſalt, ſal ammoniac, ſal 
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a 4 ara; Corr Er, CxmenT, and Cæ- two of vellom, the ſmalleſt whereof conſiſts of forte 
| 2 8 f wy Wh GEL fifty leaves, and the larger, of two hundred: the der en 
De eſaying of GoLp is performed with the touchſtone, but | conſiſting each of five hundred leaves, are made of bullock. | 
more ſecurely by fire. See Toucn-/tone, and Es8AY-| guts, well ſcoured and prepared. See Moury, F 
3 2— FF The method of preparing, and beating GoLD.—They firſt melt 2 = 
Fur the making of Gol p, ſee PHa1LOSOPHERS:/lone, and TRANs- _ of pure gold, and. form it into an ingot : this they re- 
HAINES i; | duce, by forging, into a plate about the thickneſs of a ſheet 
GoLp Wink is a cylindrical ingot of ſilver, ſuperficially gilt, | of paper : which done, they cut the plate into little pieces 
or covered with gold, at the fire; and afterwards drawn ſuc- | | about ah inch ſquare, and lay them in the firſt, or ſmalleg 
ceſſively through a great number of little round holes of a | mould, to begin to ſtretch them. After they have been bam- 
wiredrawing iron, each leſs than the other, till it be ſome- | mered here a while with the ſmalleſt hammer, they cut each 
times no bigger than a hair of the bead. See Win. [ them into four; and put them in the ſecond mould to be 
It may be obſerved; that before the wire be reduced to this 58 further. | - | 
exceſſive fineneſs, it is drawn through above an hundred pon taking them hence, they cut them again into four 
and forty different holes; and that each time they draw it, it and put them into the third mould; out of which they are 
is rubbed freſh over with new wax, both to facilitate its taken, divided into four, as before, and laid in the laſt, or 
paſlge and to prevent the ſilver's appearing through. | aro" e. , Wl where they are beaten to the degree of thin. 
t is amazing to what degree of fineneſs the gold is here | An. requited. „ 0 
drawn; and yet it ſtill keeps firm together, and never ſhews 1 ne leaves chus un ed, they take them out of the mould, 
the leaſt ligns of the ſilver underneath it, The reader may and diſpoſe them in little paper books prepared with a little req 
ſee a computation hereof, as alſo a more particular account | * bole, for the gold. to ſtick to: each book ordinarily contain; 
of the manner of proceeding, under the article Dvuc-| twenty-five gold leaves. r 
II IT y of gold.-- FO | | There are two ſizes of theſe books: twenty-five leaves of the 
Gorp Wire fatred is the former wire flatted between two | | ſmalleſt only weigh five or ſix grains; and the ſame number 
rollers of poſiſhed ſleel, to fit it to be ſpun on ſilk, or to be | of the largeſt nine, or ten grains. | | 
uſed flat as it is, without ſpinning, in certain ſtuffs, laces, It muſt be obſerved, that gold is beaten more, or leſs, accordin 
embroideries, &c. 1 It | | 23 to the kind or quality of the work it is intended for: that 
— FHAdS; os þ un Gol p, is a flatted gold wrapped, or for the gold-wire-drawers to gild their ingots withal, is leſt 
Haid over a thread of filk, by twiſting it with a wheel, and much-thicker, than that for gilding the frames of pictures, G. 
iron bobins. COLES DE f withal. I | 5 | ET 
| The methods of managing and drawing gold and ſilver both Shell GOLD is that uſed by the illuminers ; and wherewithal we 
'— -real and ſeeming in all theſe kinds, are very curious, and of | Write geld letters. —It is made of the parings of leaf gold, and 
| | even of the leaves themſelves, reduced into an impalpable 


great uſe in commerce. „ 3 | | ag | ; 
Manner of forming Gol Dp WIRE, and GoLD THREAD, both- powder, by grinding on a marble, with honey. After leay. 
round and flat. —Firſt, an ingot of ſilyer of twenty-four pound ing it to infuſe ſome time in aqua fortis, they put it in ſhells, 
s ſorged into a cylinder of about an inch in diameter: then it 1 To uſe it, they dilute it with gum · water, or 
-water. | | 


4 
I 
is drawn through eight or ten holes of a large, coarſe, wire- e-wa . Cabs Fh. bY 488 8 
drawing iron, bates finiſh the roundneſs, and to reduce it to | Burniſbed Gol p is that ſmoothened or poliſhed with a flee! 
- about three fourths of its former diameter. This done, they inſtrument called a bur niſper, if it be wrought gold, or | 
le it very carefully all over, to take off any filth remaining of gilding on metal; or with a wolf's tooth, if it be gilding in =y 
- the forge: then they cut it in the middle, and thus make two | | Water. 1 LO ES OE t 
equal ingots thereof; each about twenty- ſix inches long; Millien of GoL is a phraſe often uſed to fignify a million of 
which they draw through ſeveral. new holes to take off any in- rns. See Crow. 1 | : 
equalities the file may have left, and to render it as ſmooth Tun F GOLD is a kind of money of account, uſed by the Dutch, 
- and. equableas poſſible. 2 1 THE: _ in ſome other countries; containing an hundred thouſand G0 
I !hbe ingot thus far prepared they heat it in a charcoal fire: rms. „ ESI. | b 
then, Gig ſome pa es of about four inches] Anbundred pounds of, or in, 82 found to weigh two pounds 60 
ſquare, and weighing twelve grains; they join four, eight, ten ounces: the ſame ſum in ſilver, weighs twenty-ſix-pounds, N 
twelve, or ſixteen of theſe together, as the wire is intended] four ounces. Twenty-two pence, in copper farthings and Go 
to be more or leſs gilt; and when they are ſo joined as only to balfpence, weigh one pound avoirdupois. 3 Go 
form a ſingle. leaf, they rub the ingots, reeking hot, with a A tun of gold, at 4.4. the ounce, amounts to 96000/. a tun of IM 
burviſher, © Lin” ſilver, at 5s. 24. the ounce, to 6200/, A pound ſterling of 1 
Thbeſe leaves being thus prepared, they apply over the whole | gold, to 48/. An ounce is worth 4. The peny-weight 4. h 
- Turface of the ingot to the number of fix, over each other; One grain, 24. A pound of ſterling ſilver amounts to 3. 25. W 
burniſhing or rubbing them well down with the bloodſtone, to | An ounce is worth 5. 2d. The peny- weight, 34. and Cc 
cloſe and dene, 2 Eo 8 ; f ſomething more; one grain, 2 halfpeny. A pound of filver pi 
When gilt, the ingots are laid ane w in a coal fire; and when | avoirdupois comes to 34. 55. 34. halfgen g. in 
raiſed to a certain degree of heat, they go over them a ſecond GOLD coin, or ſpecies of GoLD. See CoIN, | hc 
time with the bloodſtone, both to ſolder the gold more per- Moſaic GoLD, is — applied in panels on a proper ground, he 
fealy, and to figiſh the poliſhing. | — diſtributed into uares, lozenges, and other compartments; 10 
The gilding finiſhed, it remains to draw the ingot into wire. | Part whereof is ſhadowed to raiſe or heighten the reſt. dee na 
In order to this, they paſs it through twenty holes of a mo- Mosaic. E : 7 
derate drawing iron, by which it is brought to the thickneſs Virgin GoLD, 1s pure gold, juſt as It is taken out of the mines 
of the tag of a lace: from this time, the ingot loſes its name, | before it has undergone any action, or preparation of fre: ga 
and commences gold wire. Twenty holes more of a leſſer | whence the Greeks call it are.. See VIRGIN. Suchistir of 
- | troh leave it ſmall enough for the leaſt iron; the fineſt holes | ©{4{42Xfv0©y or gold duſt, and that got by lotion in the lan. M 
of which laſt, ſcarce exceeding the hair of the head, finiſh the] dero in Chili: it is added, that there are maſſes or Jump me 
work. 4 kk | he th MO et 1 of pure gold found in the mines, particularly thoſe of Hungary: act 
- To diſpoſe the wire to be ſpun on filk, they paſs it between Accardingly, in the emperor's collection are ftill preſerve . ob 
t 4worollers of a little mill: theſe rollers are of nicely poliſn 28 ſeveral plates of gold, aid to have been thus found. 1 7 nat 
- | . Mee}, and about three inches in diameter. They are ſet very | Virgin gold is ſometimes very pale, and fo ſoft, that it may Gor 
| eloſe to each other, and turned by means of a handle faſtened | - moulded into any figure with the hand: it eyen takes an im- Hee 
to one of them, which gives motion to the other. The geld] preffion from a ſeal, like the ſofteſt wax. To harden it, to] 
wire, in paſſing between the two, is tendered quite flat; but | Alſo to heighten its colour, they mix 2 with it. cri 
without loſing any thing of its gilding ; and is rendered ſo ex- | Fine, Or pure GoLD, is that purged by fire of all its impurt” M. 
ceedingly thin, and flexible, that it is eaſily ſpun on ſilk thread, | andallaloy.— The Latins eall it aurum purum, aurum primi dra 
; by means of a hand-wheel ; and ſo wound on a ſpool, or | 9#7%m obrizum, and aurum cottum. OO | 5 
/ ùũ ! ð v ĩ 1 TR 46 gulu The moderns frequently call it gold of ttenty-Four carats; bu My 
.Goup'Lzar, or braten Gol p, is gold beaten with a hammer, | * in reality; there is no ſuch thing as gold ſo very pure; and * alle 
into exceedingly thin leaves. „„ zs always wanting at leaſt a quarter of a carat. Go the 
It ib prodigious to conſider the fineneſs they will thus reduce twenty-two carats has one part of ſilver, and another off Order 
** old to: it is computed, that an ounce may be] per: that of twenty-three carats has half a part, i. e. 8 
beaten into ſixteen hundred leaves, each three inches ſquare ; | twenty-fourth of each. a 2 R 
- .. ini which ſtate it takes up more than 159092 times its former | Bouteroue maintains, that the electrum of the antients It t. 
6 C ß vk £2 RL  _ | goldof nineteen carats; or four parts gold, and a fifth ſilver fleec 
272 This gold they. beat on a block of marble, commonly black wo an ordinance bf king John of France, it appears f of fl 
.* marble, about a foot ſquare, and uſually 'raiſed/three feet | the gold then ſtruck at Paris was of nineteen carats 33 a of, 
high: they make uſe of three ſorts of hammers, So yet it is added that it was the beſt and fineſt gold then know knig 
like mallets, of poliſhed iron. The firſt, which weighs | onearth. | | Itis 


_ + three or four pounds, ſerves to chaſe, or drive; the ſecond, In England, at this time, the ſtandard of crown gold is ten met 


fu 


of eleven or twelve pounds, to cloſe; and the third, two carats. 55 ; | ill 
which weighs fourteen or fifteen pounds, to ſtretch and | Gol p chain. See the article CHAIN. 5 fam 
fiſh, | | 5 Icloth ef Goin, See dork of gold, ho 0 
They alſo make uſe of four moulds, of different ſizes; viz. | GOLD money, | 


Money. ; ; ; 9 b. 
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GONORRHCEA *, ofa, in medicine, an involuntary 
flux or dripping 
without erection, or titillation. 


The gonorrhea is of two kinds; the one ſimple, the other 
virulent. > De} By 
Simple GooRRHOE A, or that without virus, or malignity, takes 
' Its riſe from violent exerciſes, and ſtrainings; the immoderate 5 
uſe of hot foods, and particularly fermented liquors, as wine, | 


This ſpecies is again divided into two; the one true, the geo- 
norrbæa vera, . the humour diſcharged is real ſeed: 


GON 
of ſeed, or other humour, by the penis; | 


* The word is formed of the Greek erde, genitura, ſeed ; and 
pt, fluo, I flow. | „ 


beer, cyder, &c. * It is cured by indulging reſt, nouriſhing 
foods, broths, &c. 


the other ſpurious, the gonorrhea notha, wherein the dripping 


> ny - — — —— — —U 22 


G 


GOO 


diuretics, particularly thoſe of turpentine ; and laſtl 
gentle aſtringents; as mineral waters, crocus martis altrin. 
gens, tincture of roſes, tincture of ” 


&c. . 

A ptyaliſm, or ſalivation, never cures a gonorrhea, 
00B, or GooDNEss, denotes whatever tends 
duces to preferve or improve h: man nature, 
oppolition to evi which tends to deſtroy, 
the ſame. | 

Hence good is divided by the philoſophers into, 10, B, 
private good z which is that whereby a thing tends to e 
&c. iiſelf; under which comes that popular diviſion of goeds 
of body, mind, and fortune, . | 

2% Bonum communionis, whatever promotes the intereſt 
welfare of ſociety ; as all the civil offices, &c. My 


©, Or ſociety; in 
inure, or impair 


humour is not ſeed, but a matter from the glands about the | Goop, in metaphyſics, or metaphyſical Goo, called alſo 2 


ry wo See PROSTATES. 


- whites, in women; and frequently remains a long time, with- 
out much diminution of the patient's ſtrength. Some call it 
a catarrhal gonorrhea. Its ſeat is in the glands of the pro- 
-ftates, which are either too much relaxed, or ulcerated. 

Virulent GoXoRRHOEA, gonorrhea virulenta, ariſes from ſome 


f watery liquor, with an acute pain: this afterwards grows 


- ſenſation in the emiffion ; the urinary paſſage being torn and 
excoriated by the acrimony of the humour. 8 
Hlence ariſe tumours of the prepuce and glans, with ulcers on 


The cauſe of the virulent gonorrhea, accordin 
- Litre, is ſome ſharp or acid humour, heated, rarefied, and 


pudendum of a woman infected, and lodged in the urethra 
it only fixes on Cowper's mucous glands ; ſometimes on the 


times it poſſeſſes two; and ſometimes all three of theſe places 
From this 22 of ſeats of the gonorrhea virulenta, M. 
Littre makes two ſo | 

op three parts; and compound, or complicated, where ſeveral are 


— 


That ſeated in the mucous glands, he obſerves, may remain 


. mouths of. thoſe glands open into the urethra an inch and half 


two ſorts mutually produce each. other ; by reaſon the ducts 
of the veſiculz ſeminales terminate in the urethra in the mid- 
dle of thoſeof the proſtates ; fo that there is an eaſy commu- 
2 nication between them. i DF 
That ſeated in the mucous glands is much the rareſt caſe, |- 
and is the eaſieſt cured. The cure is effected by emollient ca- | © 


_ Tube principaFremedies are mercurial purges, an emulſion of 


-  cipitate of mercury, and mereur. dulcis. 


- Mein. de I Acad. ann. 1911, * 


_  binthinatum, prepared with a gentle fire, of facch. ſaturni, 
- and oil of turpentine, is much applauded where'the heat is 


is latter kind bears ſome reſemblance to the fluor albus, or 


impure commerce, and is the firſt ſtage of the venereal diſ- 
eaſe; being what we popalarly call a clap. | 
The parts here primarily affected, are the proſtates in men, 
and lacunæ in women, which, being ulcerated by ſome con- 
tagious matter received in coition, emit, firſt, a whitiſh, 


owiſh, then ſharper, and at length greeniſh or bluiſh, and 
equently fetid. f 


It is attended with a tenſion and inflammation of the yard, and 
an ardor urinz, or ſharpneſs of urine, which gives a painful 


the ſame ; and ſometimes in the urethra. | TIES 
to M. 


raiſed at the time of coition, from the internal parts of the 
of the man, It has different ſeats in the body: ſometimes 
proſtates; and ſometimes on the veſiculz ſeminales : ſome- 
at once. 


rts; ſimple, which only affects one of the 


ſimple, through the whole courſe of the diſeaſe, by reaſon the 


on this ſide the proſtates, and alſo look down towards the 
glans; ſo that their liquor is eaſily diſcharged. The other 


taplaſms, and fomentations upon the part, and a half: bath. 


For the other ſpecies, more powerful means are to be uſed.— 
een hempſeed, cuttle-fiſh-bone, turpentine, ſacch. ſaturni, 


fc. We have likewiſe great commendations of green pre- 
Balf. ſaturni tere- 


- 


fection or integrity of a thing, 


Moral, or ethical Goon, is the a 


gh 


lute, or real Goop, and Goo per ſe, is the eſſential per- 


whereby it has every thi 
that belongs to its nature. : TY 
In this ſenſe all things that are, are good; inaſmuch as the 


| have the perfections naturally belonging to things of their 


kind. Thus, a thinking ſubſtance is good, or perfect, as it 
has all the eſſential attributes of thought: ſo an extended ſub- 
ſtance is good, as it poſſeſſes all the parts neceſſary to conſti- 
tute it ſuch. | | | 


In effect, as it is abſurd to imagine a being without its eſſence; 


ſo is it, to imagine a being without the requiſites of its ef. 
ſence: ſo that it appears an error in ſome philoſophers, who 


divide beings into good or perfect, and evil or imperfect. See 


ESSENCE, TE | : 
Others define metaphyſical, or tranſcendental goodneſs, by 
congruency with the divine will ; as making that the meaſure 


of all real goodneſs. 


hyfical, or natural Goon, is that whereby a thing poſſeſſes al 
things neceſſary to its bene eſſe, i. e. its well being, or ſecond 
perfection; and to the performance of its functions and 
uſes. | A by 

— this ſenſe, phyſical goodneſs coincides with phyſical per- 
fection. | * 
To this are required the ſeveral powers and faculties, in their 


proper degree; a due ſituation, figure, and proportion, of 


ee, M.. : 
ote, beſide abſolute. phyſical goodneſs, there may be a relative 
one; as in foods, which to one man are ſalutary, to another 


' poiſon, c. To this head alſo belong the things good pro 


tempare, or according to circumſtances ; as the amputation 
of a mortified limb, &c. | 

greement of a thinking, rea- 
ſonable 4 and of the habits, acts, and inclinations thereof, 
with the dictates of right reaſon, and the will of the Creator, 
as diſcovered by natural light. See VIRTUE. 


In order to this, it is not enough that a thing done, 


ſaid, thought, deſired, be juſt and good; but it muſt be done, 


thought, &c, well, i. e. from good principles, and to gd 
ende.. ; | 


Others define moral good more largely. Moral, which they 


. alſo eall relative good, according to them, is ſomething thats 
good to another, or that tends ſome way to the perfection 
' © thereof, —In' this ſenſe they divide it into three kinds, h. 


neſtum, jucundum, and utile. 
The firſt, bonum honeſtum, is what agrees with right reaſon; 
and is deſirable for itſelf; as all things virtuous ; e. gr. to lore 


© God, reſpeR our parents, &c. It is conſidered without an 
regard to pleaſure ; not but that there is a ſincere pleaſure an- 


nexed to it. Zeno, and the Stoics, allow of no other gud; 


- thoſe'of the body, &c. they call commoda, conveniencies, nt 


Benum jucundum is that which is good, as it tends to give 
pleaſure, and is defired on that account; but without any It 
pugnancy to virtue, or right reaſon : as muſic, to the ca; 


coral in cochineel, 


or con. 


great about the reins and genitals; as alſo camphor. An in-] painting, to the eyes, G. | li 
fuſion of © cantharides in wine is the noſtrum of a noted | Bonum utile, or commedum,: is that which is good on accom pr 


Dutch phyſician. Reſin of the wood guaiacum is alſo recom- of ſomething elſe for which it is deſired; as money, riches 
mended ; and balſam of cupaiba is held a fort of ſpecific: | | &c.. | 
to which muſt be added antimonium diaphoreticum, bezoar- i or ſupreme Goop, Summum Bonum. See SUMMUN 
ddicum mihgrale, water wherein mercury has been boiled, | - Bonum. 3 
N 3 of lime · water, mefeurius dulcis, facchatum ſaturni, Philoſophers are divided as to what the chief good of ma 
7 EE Fc. Ane 10. 27 of au ir fs . 5 F * conſiſts in; whether in the goods of fortune, of body, of 
*- Pitcairn's' method ef "curing the gonorrhæn virulenta is as | of mind. Some hold | riches and honours the 1 
/ follows: in the beginning of the diſeaſe, he purges with a| good; others, as Ariſtippus, and the Cyrenaic ſchos 
laxative. ptiſan of ſenna, ſalt of tartar, and melilot-flowers; | | bodily pleaſures ; and others, ' as Zeno, and the Stoch 
and gives the patient whey for his drink. After three ol” OO eas N n 
© four days ſpent in this purgiog,; if the ſcalding of the urine, | Good will. J ee . | 
3 wh the Bux! E bass, alf e colour and confiſtenge of the Goop tvorks: 1 ”.TMexir, and SUPEREROGATION 
dee inptoved ; be aletiniſicrs bolus's of turpentine, and | GooD abearings bonur geftur, in 3 law-ſenſe, is particulars, 
. rhaponticum; for fix er ſeten days ; and if they keep the || "for an exaGt carriage, or behaviour, of a ſubje tou 
doch looſe, ſo much the better. By all means, 'aſtringents | king, and his liege people; to which ſome men, upon 
tt be avoided ; the gonorrhea being fearce” ever known to miſbehaviour, are bound. 3 boa 
5 — eg into a pox, unleſs too hattily ſtopped, Pitcairn in He that is bound to this, Lambard ſays, is more iriQly 
c $145, 5 HOUA TAO ILOULAELN 2 i: Ghianto che peace; becauſe, whereas the peace is n 


M8. 4 of bro 
Du Blegn! directs the eure of the gonorrbœs to begin wirh a without an affray, battery, or ſuch-like, this ſurety Ar 
| lartic 6f caſſia, ſenna,' cryſtal mineral, tamarinds, 


1 3 — le cathaftic « | | geln may be forfeited by the number of a man's compa? 
Wy „and chubacd, adminiſtred every other day: then dy his or their weapons, or arms. 0005 
200 \ | CCC | . 
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Goo alter... ) | 1 1 | 
8505 i, See \Goon abearing, and PrAcx. 
| TASTE. - | 
in law, and particularly the civil law, include all 


Goo taſte. 
GOODS, bona, 
kinds of effects, riches, lands, poſſeſſions, &c. 


ALLER. 


There are two kinds of goods: moveable, res moventes, or 
mobiles; and immoveable, called res non moventes, or immo- 
5. | | | | 
| 17 a maxim in the civil juriſprudence, that he who confiſ- 
cates the body, confiſcates the goods : meaning, that all the ef- 
ſects of a ur” condemned to a capital puniſhment, or perpe- 
tual baniſhment, are forfeited to the king. | 
A man is ſaid to bind himſelf body and goods : meaning, that 
© beſides his goods, he obliges his perſon, and ſubmits to remain 
in priſon, provided he do not execute his promiſe, 
Goods, again, are divided into, 1*, proper, paternal, patrimo- 
nial, hereditary z 27, acquired, or acqueſts, alis quam hæredita- 
tis jure acquifita ; and, 35, conqueſts ; viro & uxori ante ſo- 
cietate acquiſita. | 5 
Goods, again, are divided into real, and perſonal. See REAL, 
and PERSON AI.— And, laſtly, into noble, or free; and ſer- 
vile, or baſe. See Free, BAs E, G co. | 
Gotds belonging to the domain of the crown, ad fiſcum ſpe- 
Aantia, cannot be alienated for ever; unleſs it be done by way 


of exchange: they may be ſold under the faculty of perpe- | 


tual redemption. © NE | 
Adventitious GooDs, adventitia, are thoſe which ariſe otherwiſe 
than by ſucceſſion from father, or mother; or from direct an- 
ceſtor to deſcendant. | | | 
Dotal Goops, dotalia, thoſe accruing from a dowry, and which 
the huſband is not allowed to alienate. See DowRx. 
Fugitives GooDs. See the article Fool ix. 155 
| Paraphernal Goops, paraphernalia, are thoſe which the wife 
gives her huſband to enjoy, on condition of withdrawing them 
when ſhe pleaſes. 
| Prohibited Goops. See the article PROHIBITED. 
Profectitious Goops, profectitia, are thoſe arifing by direct ſuc- 
ceſſion. | | 


Receptitious GooDs were thoſe which the wife might reſerve the | 


full property of to herſelf, and enjoy them independently of 

her huſband: ſo called, in diſtinction from detal, and para- 
phernal goods. | 

Vacant GooDs, vacantia, are thoſe abandoned, or left at large, 
either by reaſon the heir renounces them, or that the defunct 
has no heir. | SOC a Tt Ns | 

Alotting of Goops. ALLOTTING. 

Conſignment o Goops. | See Y CONSIGNMENT. . 

Running of Goops. LC Rune. 

GORDIAN, a term in hiſtory.—GorDian Inot was a knot 

made in the leathers, or harneſs, of the chariot of Gordius, king 

of Phrygia, and father of Midas; fo very intricate, that there 

Was no Fading where it began, or ended. | 

The inhabitants had a tradition, that the oracle had declared, 
that he ſhould be maſter of Aſia who could untie this knot. | 

Alexander, having undertaken it, and fearing that, if he ſhould 
not be able to effect it, it would be deemed an ill augury, and 
RE a check in the way of his conqueſts; cut it aſundet with 

is word: and thus, ſays Quintus Curtius, either accompliſhed 

the oracle, or eluded it. f . 

Some will have the phraſe derived from Gordius, who tied the 
fatal knot; others, from Gordium, a city in Phrygia where the 
knot was made, | | 

GORE, in heraldry, denotes one of the regular abatements, 


uſed, according to Guillim, to denote a coward. See ABATE- | 


MENT, | | 8 
It conſiſts of two arches, or curve lines, drawn, one from the 
ſiniſter chief, the other from the ſiniſter baſe, and meeting in 
an acute angle in the middle of the feſſe · point; as repreſented 
in Tab. Heraldry, fig. 64. | | 


GOREL, a name, or title, given to the prince of Georgia. 


The Gorel is always a Mahometan. The ſophi of Perſia ob- 


liges him to obſerve the religion of the alcoran, in order to 
preſerve the dignity of Gorel in his family. 
GORGE, in 3 is the uppermoſt bag, or ſtomach, of 
| + or falcon; being that which receives the food the 
The gorge, : 1an 9 
” call the craw, or crop. When the bird is fed, he is ſaid to 
de gorged. | 1 
Ge in architecture, denotes a ſort of concave moulding, 
Wider, but not ſo deep as a ſcotia; uſed chiefly in frames, 
chambranles, &c. See Tab. Archit. fig. 6. and 8. See, alſo, 
OTIA. 3 | FISK. | 
RGE of @ chimney is the part between the chambranle and 
_. the crowning of the mantle, —Of this there are divers forms; 
ſtrait, perpendicular, in form of a bell, &c. | 
ORGE 1s ſometimes alſo uſed for a moulding that is concave in 
the upper-part, and convex at bottom; more properly called 
gula, and cymatium. See Gul A, and CYMATIUM. ' 
Gonch is 4% uſed for the neck of a column; more properly 
called collarino, and gergerin. See GORGERIN, Ce. 
voi. I. Ne 91, CHAusS. 


ingluvies, is the ſame, in birds of prey, with what | 


_—_ s * 5 * : = 2 


Gone, in fortification, the entrance of a baſtion; or of a 


* or other out- work. See BAST ION, RAVELIN, 


c. 

The Gok dk of a baſtion is what remains of the ſides of the 
polygon of a place, after retrenching the curtins: in which 
caſe it makes an angle in the centre of the baſtion.—Such is 
AH D, Tab. Fortif. fig. 1. | 
In flat baſtions, the gorge is a right line on the curtin, reach- 
ing between the two flanks. = | 

GoRGe of a halfmoon, or ravelin, is the ſpace between the two 
ends of their taces next the place. 

Gorge of the other out-works is the interval betwixt their 


ſides next the ditch. 
All the gorges are to be made deſtitute of parapets ; other- 

wife the beſiegers, having taken poſſeſſion of a work, might 
make uſe thereof to defend themſelves from the ſhot of the 
place: fo that they are only fortified with paliſadoes, to pre- 
vent a ſurprize. | 3 5 


Half the GORGE, demi GORGE, that part of the polygon be- 
tween the flank and the centre of the baſtion; as A H. See 
DEMI-gorge. | : 

GORGED, in heraldry, is when a crown, coronet, or the like 
thing, is borne about the neck of a lion, a ſwan; &c. In that 
caſe they ſay, the lion, or cygnet, is gorged with a ducal co- 
ronet, Qc. | GE 
"Gorged is alſo uſed when the gorge, or neck, of a peacock, 
ſwan, or the like bird, is of a different colour, or metal, from 
the reſt, | og | | 

GORGED, among farriers, &c. ſignifies as much as ſwelled. — 
In which ſenſe they ſay, the legs of a horſe are gorged; the 

paſtern joint is gorged; you muſt walk him out, to di/gorge his 
ſhoulder. „„ 

GORGERIN, a part of the antient armour; being that 
which covered the throat, or neck, of a perſon armed at all 
points. by | ; | 

GoRGERIN, or GoRGE, in architecture, the little freeze, in the 

Doric capital, between the aſtragal, at the top of the ſhaft of 
the column, and the annulets.—Sce Tab. Archit. fig. 24. lit. 
9. fig. 28. | | 
Some call it collar ino. 


Vi:ruvius gives it the name hypotrache- 


lium. 


-|GOTHIC, or Gorhick, ſomething that has a relation to the 


. Goths, an antient people, originally inhabiting that part of 
Sweden called Go:hland ; whence they ſpread themſclves over 
Greece, Dalmatia, Bulgaria, Italy, Spain, Sc. 
We ſay, the Ecthic manner; Gothic ignorance; the tyrant 


| _ Maximian was of Gothic race. 


Gor HIN bibles, See the article BI RLE. 5 
Gor RIC character, or writing, is a character, or manner of 
writing, which, in the main, is the ſame with the Roman, 
only that it is very full of angles, turns, and bendings; eſpe- 
cially at the beginning and ending of each letter. 1 
The manuſcripts in Gothic characters are not very antient.— 
Ulphilas, biſhop of the Goths, wa; the firſt inventor of the Go- 
thic characters; and the firſt that tranſlated the bible into the 
Gothic tongue. | g 
The Runic characters are aiſo frequently called Gothic cha- 
raters. See Mabillon, De re Diplomat. 1. i. c. 2. But they 
who take the Gothic characters to be the ſame with the Runic, 
are miſtaken; as is ſhewn by Ol. Wormius, Junius in his pre- 
face to the goſpels wrote in Gothic letters, and Dr. Hicks on 
the Runic tongue. ; AS ö 
GoTaic architecture is that which deviates from the propor- 
tions, characters, Qc. of the antique. 
The Gothic architecture is frequently very ſolid, heavy, and 
_ maſſive ; and ſometimes, on the conirary, exceedingly light; 
delicate, and rich. An abundance of little, whimſical, imper- 
tinent ornaments, are its moſt uſual character. | 
Authors diſtinguiſh two kinds of Gothic architecture; the one 
antient, the other modern.—The antient is that which the 
Goths brought with them from the North, in the fifth cen- 
tury : the edifices built in this manner were exceedingly maſ- 
ſive, heavy, and coarſe. | 3 a 
Thoſe of the modern Gothic run into the other extreme; being 
light, delicate, and rich to a fault: witneſs Weſtminſter 
abby, the cathedral of Litchfield, the croſs of Coventry, 
Ec. | | | ; 
The laſt kind continued long in uſe, eſpecially in Italy; viz. 
from the thirteenth century, to the reſtauration of the antique 
building in the ſixteenth. All the antient cathedrals are in this 
kind, | — gy 
The inventors of the Gothic architecture thought, no doubt, 
they had far ſurpaſſed the Greek architects: a Greek build- 
ing has not a fingle ornament but what adds a beauty to 
the whole. The parts neceſſary to ſuſtain or ſhelter it, as 
the columns, corniches, &c. derive all their beauty from their 
proportions : every thing is ſimple, meaſured, and reſtrained 
to the uſe it is intended for. No daring, out of the way 
ſtrokes; nothing quaint to impoſe on the eye: the propor- 
tions are ſo juſt, that nothing appears very grand of itſelf, 
though the whole be grand. Mo the contrary, in the _ 
| 1 archi- 
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one wou:d expect every minute to tuinble down, though they 

will ſtand for many ages. Every thing is crammed with win- 

dyws, roſes, croſſes, figures, &c. ; 3 f 
Gor ICR column is any round pillar, in a gothic building, either 
too thick, or too ſmall, for its height. 3 | 


There are ſome found even twenty diameters high, without | 


either diminution, or ſwelling. - | 


.GoTaic medals. See the article MEDAL. 


6000. or Gavp. See the article WeLD. _ | 


GoveERN MENT, again, is uſed for the manner, or form, of go- 


K 


cracies, and democracies. 


GOVERNMENT, a quality, or office, which gives a man 


power, or right, to command, or rule, over a place, a city, a 
province, a kingdom, or the like; either ſupremely, or by de- 
putation. | : | | 
- Government is either general, and ſupreme z as that of a whole 
kingdom, empire, ſovereign ſtate, &c. or particular, and ſub- 
ordinate ; which, again, is ſubdivided into civil, military, and 
eccleſiaſtical. 5 
The government of the king's houſhold belongs to the lord 
ſteward. | | 1 
Our cities, corporations, and boroughs, are uſually governed 
by mayors, with aldermey, and common-council- men. 6 
The king was called to the government of England, by the free 
voices of the parliament, and the people: ſuch a lord bought 
the government of ſuch a province, iſland, &c. the Eaſt- 


India company nominate to the government of Fort St. George, | 


Se. 


o 
* 


| GovERNMENT is alſo uſed for the country, city, or place, to 


which the power of governing, or commanding, is extended. 


Sanſon has given us maps of France, divided into its ſeveral; 


overnments : there are thirty-eight governments, or provinces, 


in that kingdom, independent of each other. Beſide theſe,' 


there is another diviſion into governments, called grand govern- 
ments, whereof there are twelve; viz. thoſe of the iſle of 
France, Burgundy; Normandy, Britanny, Picardy, Dauphiny, 


&c. which are not proper provinces, commanded each by its] 


ſeveral governor; but rather ſo many cafles of | deny or 
governments, contrived for the better and eaſier regul: ting 
the ſeats, &c. of ſo many governors, bailiffs, prevoſts, &c. 


as were obliged to aſſiſt at the holding of the general 
eſtates FEE | _ 


verning ; i. e. for the policy of a country, ſtate, &c. 
In this ſenſe, governments are divided into monarchies, ariſto- 


The government of France is monarchic ; that of Venice, ari- 
flecratic ; and that of the United Provinces, democratic : the 
government of Eng and is mixt; being monarchical, ariſtocra- 

tic, and democratic, all in one. 


GoverNmenT, in grammar, is underſtood of that con-“ 


ſtruction of nouns, and verbs, wherein they require ſome 


- alteration to be made in others, joined, or conſtrued, with 


them. | . 


Conſtruction is divided into two parts: that of concord; and | 


that of government; called, alſo, regimen. See CONCORD.— 

The rules, or meaſures, of government, or regimen, ſee under 

the article Re G1MEN. | | 1 
GOVERNOUR, an officer veſted by a king, or ſovereign 


prince, with the command and adminiſtration of a province, 


place, &c. | 


ro 


Such a governour being charged with mal-adminiſtration; was 
recalled, and brought to his trial. —A governour repreſents the 
king; and not only commands the garriſon, troops, &c. but 


tlie citizens, &c.—A governour of a fortified place was an- 


tiently required to hold out three attacks, before he ſurren- 
dered. | 


'GovERNOUR is alſo frequently uſed for a preſident, or ſuperin- | 


tendant. | | : 
Thus we ſay, the governour of the bank; the governour and 
directors of the South-Sea company; the governour of an ho 
ſpital, &c. SS "Mg. | | 


GOUGE, an inſtrument uſed by divers artificers ; being a ſort 


of round, hollow chiſſel; ſerving to cut holes, chanels, 
83 Sc. in wood, ſtone, Cc. 


UST, Goũr, a French term, for what the Italians call 
and we, taſte. See TASTE. | | 
T, arthritis, in medicine, a painful diſeaſe, occaſioned by 
a flux of ſharp humour, upon the joints of the body. ; 
Some phyſicians define the gout, an inflammation, ſwelling, and 
painſulneſs of the joints. Its origin is uſually attributed to wine, 
venery, gluttony, and idleneſs. | 


The gout is ſuppoſed to ariſe from two cauſes : a redundanc | 


of humours, and a weakneſs of the joints. Its proper ſeat is 
in the limbs; not in the trunk of the body: in the latter caſe 
it frequently proves mortal ; not in the former. W 
Muſgrave makes the apoplexy a gout, becauſe ariſing from the 
abundance of pituita, or phlegm. Aceording as this redundant 
ituita throws itſelf on the lungs, the liver, or any other part, 
it makes, according to him, an apoplectic gout, a gout of the 
liver, of the lungs, of the ſpleen, Cc. ; 


1 


7 


architecture, we ſee huge vaults taiſed on ſlender pillars, which | 


The gout may be conſidered as a painful, periodical, and eri. 
cal paroxyſm, tending to free the body on Yr wen. 
roſive matter, by throwing it upon the extremities, - breathin, 
it out inſenſibly, or conminuting”it ſo as to render it harm. 

leſs, or capable of circulating freely along with the Juices 


till, by collecting again, gradually increaſing; or ſeparatin 

the blood, it . ab pid n. a eng om | 
The gout is either regular, or irregular.— Regular, when it 
appears to be ſeated in the extremities of the body, returns at 
ſtated periods, and with a gradual increaſe and decline of the 
ſymptoms.—Irregular, when the paroxyſms are frequent, and 

| uncertain ; when the ſymptoms vary, or happen promiſcu- 
ouſly, and the diſeaſe appears to be ſeated in the internal Pats 
of the body; as the ſtomach, brain, &c. leaving the extreme 
parts, as the hands, feet, &c. free from pain. According az 
different parts are affected by this diſtemper, it goes by ſeveral 
different names: when it ſeizes the feet, it is called podagra; 
when the knees, gonagra z when the hands, chiragra; and 
when the hip- joint, 3 &c. See PODAGRa, ChRA 
GRA, SCIATICA, &c. 
Sometimes it attacks the whole body at the ſame time, and then 
It is called the general, or univer ſal gout, | | 
The gout may be hereditary, or*natural to the conſtitution, | 
proceeding from a too great conſtriftion of the capillary veſ- 
ſels, whence the gouty humour is more eaſily lodged, or de- 
tained, in them: it may, alſo, proceed from high living, cra- 


. 


pula's, and eating ſuch things as are hard of digeſtion; a ſe- 


dentary life, drinking too freely of tartarous wines, irtegular 
living, exceſs in venery, an obſtructed perſpiration, and a ſup- - 
preſſion of the br evacuations. | 
The immediate cauſe of the gout appears to be an alkaline, or 
acrimonious, matter in the blood ; which, being ſep irated from 
it at particular times, falls upon the joints, but moſt frequen:] 
upon the feet, and hands; which, if it be repelled, or if the 
blood be overcharged therewith, ſo that a criſis cannot be 
procured in the extremities (as generally happens in old age), 
it falls upon the nobler parts, and then produces the irregular | 
gout, > : WL, | 
The regular gort chiefly and immediately affects the tendons, 
nerves, membranes, and Hgaments, of the body, about the 
joint*,—Sometimes a cold, ſhivering fit precedes it; and ge. 
nerajly a fever accompanies its firſt appearance, which ſoon 
goes off, and returns by intervals: a flight pain is felt in the 
Joints, where the criſis is performed, which increaſcs gradu- 
ally, and in the podagra generally fixes firſt on the great toe; 
thence proceeJing to the tarſus, and metatarſus ; ſometimes, 
eſpecially in old age, it attacks the knees and hands; and 
where-ever it is, by diſtending and irritating the parts, it cauſes 
a violent pain, not unlike to that of a diſlocated bone: When 
the pain is at its ſtate, there appears an inflammation and ſwell- 
ing; both which increaſe as the pain increaſes, and, upon ther 
remiſſion, the paroxyſm is ended: though the tenderneſs and 
ſwelling, in ſevere fits, will ſometimes remain a longer time, 
and cauſe an uneaſineſs, upon motion. 
It is obſerved, that women, children, and young men, are ſel- 
dom troubled with the gout, unleſs it be hereditary ; and that 


it rarely attacks before the 582 is thirty-five, or forty, years 


old, and ſometimes not till the decline of life ; that the cor- 
pulent are more ſubje& to it than thoſe who are ſpare, an! 
lean ; that the pain increaſes towards night, and decreaſes to- 
wards the morning ; that the longer the intervals between the 
paroxy ſms, the more ſevere they prove, and the longer they 

enerally continue. 5 „ 

he diſeaſe uſually returns twice a year; viz. in the ſpring, 
and autumn; and, in the latter, the paroxyſm is ſometimes 


two or three months. before it comes to a period; though | 


its duration is, at other times, not above three or four 
weeks. e N 
Theſe are called cardinal paroxyſims, to diſtinguiſh them from 
others of leſs duration, which happen between the ſpring and 
autumn. The more high- coloured the urine, and the 1:6 
ſediment it depoſits, the farther is the diſeaſe from the ſtate oi 

concoction, as it is termed : according to the violence and con- 
tinuance of the fever, the paroxyſm proves more or leſs ſe- 
Vere. Thy, 55 
In conſtitutions much broken, or ſhattered, with the gent, 
there are uſually ſtony, or chalky, concretions formed in the 


joints of the fingers, or toes, and thence tranſlated to the vil- - 


cera ; which caſe is often attended with irregular, frequent, 


and ſhort paroxyſms, in the extremities : in the decline of 


life, when the uſual fits do not happen; or if the gouty mat- 
ter be ſuddenly repelled from the extremities by an improper 
regimen, or medicines it uſually ſeizes the internal parts, and 
frequently the ſtomach, head, inteſtines, &c. cauſing want of 
- appetite, reaching to vomit, indigeſtion, a cachexia, the jaun- 
dice, afthma, diarrhoea ; and, at laſt, ſo obſtructs the fine ca. 
_ „nervous tubes (eſpecially thoſe of the ſtomach and 
end as, poſſibly, to hinder the flux of the animal ſpirits 
upon which, death ſuddenly enſues. | | 
Sydenham gives us an accurate hiſtory of a regular fit of 2 


. 
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ut in the feet: it begins towards the cloſe of January, or 
inning of February, without the leaſt previous notice; 
except, perhaps, a crudity, or apepſy, for ſome weeks be- 
| fare-hand 3 with a ſort of windy intumeſcence, and a heavi- 
| neſs of the body, which continually increaſes, till, at laſt, a 
paroxyſm breaks out; being preceded, ſome days, with a ſort 
of torpor, and a ſenſible deſcent of the flatulencies through 
the fleſb of the thighs, with ſome ſpaſmodic ſymptoms. The 
day before the paroxyſm, the patient's appetite is very greedy; 
an hour or two after midnight he is waked by a pain, com- 
- monly in his great toe, ſometimes in the heel, ancle, or the 
calf of the leg, not unlike the pain felt upon a diſlecation 
| of the ſaid bones; with a ſenſe as if water were ſprinkled 
on the part affected. This is ſucceeded by a chillinefs, and | 
ſome approach to a fever: the pain in the mean time, 
which at firſt was more. remiſs, gradually increaſes ; and in 


— 


'Tived at its height, and ſettled about the ligaments of the 
dones of the tarſus, and metatarſus; where it ſometimes re- 


theſe ligaments 3 ſometimes the biting or gnawing of a dog; 
or a ſqueezing, or coarctation. Thus far the part affected has 
ſuch an exquiſite ſenſe, that it cann t bear ti. e weight of the 
linen, nor even the ſhaking of the room occaſioned by a 
perſon's ſtepping. Hence, a thouſand vain endeavours to | 
get eaſe, by changing the poſture of the body, the poſition 
of the foot, Ic. till about two or three o'clock in the morn- 
ing (the ſpace of a nychthemeron from its acce!s) when a 


time tolerably digeſted, or even diſſipated. The patient here- 
upon drops aſleep, and at his waking finds his pains much 
abated, but the part newly ſwelled. A few days after this the 
other ſoot undergoes the ſame fate: ſometimes both are at- 
tacked from the hrit. 
legs, the ſymptoms become more irregular, and precarious, 
both as to the time of invaſion, and the duration thereof. 
But this ſtill holds, that the pain recruits in the night, and 
remits again in the morning. A ſeries of theſe little, alter- 
nate acceſſes, &c. conſtitutes a fit, or paroxyſm, of the govt, 
which holds longer, or leſs, according to the age, c. of the 
patient. In ſtrong people, and thoſe who have had it often, 
fourteen days is a moderate paroxyſin: in old people, and 
thoſe long uſed to it, it will hold two monts. 
For the firlt fourteen days the patient is uſually coſtive: a loſs 
of appetite, a chil.ineſs towards evening, and a heavineſs, and 


paroxyſm, As it goes off, he is ſeized with an intolerable 
itching, eſpecially between the fingers; a furfur falls off, and | 
his toes ſcale, as if he had drank poiſon. | 

Such is the courſe of a regular gout; but when through impro- 
per treatment it is diſturbed, or prolonged, it ſeizes the hands, 
wriſts, elbows, knees, and ſeveral other parts : ſometimes di- 
torting the fingers, and taking away their uſe ; lometimes 
degenerating tophaceous concretions, or knots about the liga- 
ments of the joints, reſembling chalk, or crabs-eyes : ſome- 
times raiſing a-whitiſh, inflammable tumor, almoſt as big as 
an egg, about the elbows, c. See Nope, Torgus, Ce. 
It may be added, that where a perſon has laboured under the 
dont for many years, the pain is ſenſibly leſſened each par 
oxyſn, till at length it becomes rather an uneaſineſs than A 
pain: hence, that reflection of the great Sydenham, Dolor in 
bac morbo amari ſſimum eft nature pharmacum. ae 
The gout is ranked among the number of incurable diſeaſes : 
in effect, we have no thorough and aſſured remedy yet diſ- 
covered for it; thoſe that now obtain are. little more than 
pallatives : they tend to aſſwage the pain, to diminith it for 
a time; but not to extirpate it. jo ONT 
Bleeding, and purging, are found abſolute'y prejudicial ; and 
diaphoretics are of no ſervice. Emetics, dee to Pitcairn, 
and Etmuller, may do good in the beginning of the diſeaſe. 
But, upon the whole, nothing, in Sydenham's opinion, 
proves of more ſervice than digeſtives, or medicines which 
firengthen the ſtomach, and promote digeſtion : as, angeli a 


in the intervals between the paroxyſms. Muſgrave, however, 
recommends, internally, repellents, and principally cardiacs; 


lic, with Burgundy pitch; or the green ſear-cloth, common- 


more harm than good; and gives us the following recipe, as 
more than equal to all others.-R Confect. Hamech. 3j. Pulv. 
fala. I ſs. extract. Trifol. fibrin. 3 ij. Litharg. aur. F vj. 
late Antimon. Z ſs. Sacchar. Canth. 3 vj. Ol. Olivar. q. ſ. 
"Te et Picis parum. F. ſ. a. An emplaſter to be laid on the 
\ Way,—See Supplement, article ARTHRITIS. 
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GOWN, robe, a long upper garment, worn by lawyers, di- 


ly called hat-caſe, &c. Yet Dolzus affirms, that repelletits do 


unealineſs even of the parts not affected, attend the whole |. 


root, enul, campan. the theriac. Andromach. the Jeſuits | 
bark, and antiſcorbutics : theſe are chiefly to be adminiſtred | 


externally, emplaſters of gum. caran. or oxycroc. or cepha- | 


Tint affected, till the pain, and the morbid matter, be driven 


GRA 


vines, and other graduates ; who are hence called men of the 
gown, or gown men. [ng | 


The gown is an ample ſort of garment, worn over the or- 


dinary' cloaths, hanging down to the feet.—It is faſhioned 
differently for ecclefiaſtics, and for laymen. | 

At Rome, they gave the name virile gotun, toga virilis, to a 
plain kind of gon, which their youth àſſumed when arrived at 
puberty. This they particularly denominated, prætexta. 
In ſome univerſities, phyſicians wear the ſcarlet gown.-In tie 
Sorbonne the doctors ate always in gowns and caps. Beadles, 
Sc. wear gowns of two colours. 1 

Among the French officers, &c. they diſtinguiſh thoſe of the 
ſhort gown, or robe; which are ſuch as have not been regu- 
larly examined. — They have alſo barbers of the ſhort gown, 
who are ſuch as ate obliged to practiſe in an inferior way to 
ſurgeons, or thoſe of the long robe. 


roportior. to this the chillineſs abates. By night, it is ar- Gown is alſo taken, in the general, for the civil magiſtrature, | 


or the profeſſion oppoſite to that of arms. 
In this ſenſe it was that Cicero ſaid, Cedant arma foge. 


ſembles a violent tention ; and ſometimes a laceration of GRABATARIL®, or GRABBATARII, in church-antiguity, 


ſuch perſons as deferred the receiving of baptiſm, till the 
hour ot death; or who did not receive it till they were dan- 
gerouſly ill, and out of hopes of life: from an opinion, that 
baptiſm ablolutely waſhed away all former fins.  _ 
The word is formed of the Latin grabatum, bed; and that 
from the Greek yea64]>, a hanging bed, of xpsya- , I ſuſ- 
pend : ſuch as was the bed of ilaves, poor people, Cynic 
philoſophers, &c. who were enemies ot luxury and eale. 


remiſſion is firſt perceived; the morbid matter being by this GRACE, GRATIA, in theology, any gift which God con- 


kers on menz of his own free liberality, and without their 
having deſerved it at his hands; waether ſuch gift regard the 
preſent, or a future life. 


Grace is uſually divided into natural, and ſupernatural. 


From the time it has ſeized on both | Natural GRACEs include the gifts of being, of life, of ſuch 


and ſuch faculties, of preſervation, &c.—St. Jerom. Epiſt. 
139. allows it a grace of God, that man was created: Gratia 
Dei «ft, quod homo creatus eſt. So alſo it is by the grace of God, 
that angels and human ſouls are immortal; that man has 


free - will, Se. AE; | 
Supernatural GRACE is a gift from above, conferred on in- 


telligent beings, in order to their ſalvation. | 

It 1s theſe only; that are called graces in the rigour of the- 
ology; and it is for the conveyance, improvement, and 
ſtrengthening of theſe, that the ſacraments are conferred, 
the miniſtry of the word inſtituted, &c. N 
Divines dittinguiſh ſupernatural grace into habitual, and ac- 


tual ; juſtifying, aud ſanctiſying. 


Habitual GRACE is that which tetides ſtatedly in us, is fixed in 


the ſoul, and remains till ſome grievous, wilful tin expunge it. 
This is alſo called ju/tifying grace, as it makes us appear 
righteous and innocent before God: and ſaniifying grace, 
as it makes us holy and devoted to God. . 
Aftual GRAck is that which God gives us for the ſpecial per- 
enable us to reſitt a temptation, &c. 
This the divines ſubdivide into divers kinds; preventing, 
concomitant, and ſubſequent grace. | . 
It is an article of faith. 10, That actual grace is neceſſary for 
the beginning, carrying on, and finiſhing, every good Work. 
2% That the will is able to reſiſt this grace, and reject it. 
And hence grace becomes further divided into efficacious, and 
fufficient.—lt is efficacious, or efficient, when it produces the 
ettect; and ſufficient when it does not, though it might hare 
produced ii: 55 „ | 
Some of the more rigid Calviniſts, &c. admit a neceſſitating 
za „ earns wy een 
We alſo ſay, the law of grace; the covenant of grace, in op- 
poſition to the Moſaic law, &c. See Law; fee alſo RAVE. 
LATION, &c. „ »„ 


- 


lowed for the payment of a note, or bill of exchange, alter 
the ſame becomes due. See Day of Grace. 
Ad of GRACE, properly denotes an act of amneſty, or oblivion; 

within the conditions of it. 
| of inſolvent debtors in the ſeveral priſons; by ſetting thoſe who 
are qualified, at liberty from their debts, and confinement. , 
GRACES, GRATIA, in the canon law, are the ſame. with 
what we otherwiſe call provi/jons, _ aha 


ſionary benefices, diſpoſed of before the time, or before they 
become vacant” See ExytcTAtIVE. © GG 
GRACE is alſo a term in the formula of all patents, £&c. which 
begin, George, by the gra-e of God king of Great Britain,” 


in the like manner: ſuch-a-one, by the grdce of God, and 
| "the holy ſee, biſhop of, Sc. pong 


3 


vidence. See ARCHBISHOP, Sc. 


* 
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formance of ſome particular good thing; as to convert ys, 


Days of GRace, or reſpite, are a certain number of days, al- 


for the pardon of all offenders who are qualified, or come 


The term is alſo ſometimes extended to an act made for relief | 
Expettative GRACES, gratie expetative, are a ſort of rever- - 
&c.—The Romiſh biſhops frequently begin their mandates, 


be Engliſh archbiſhops ſay; by divine grace, or divine pro- 
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All ſoveteigns uſe the phraſe grace of God; as emperors, 
kings, princes, & c. Antiently dukes, counts, and even 

- Jords, talked in the ſame ſtile. In the new collection of 
Fath. Martene we meet with a mere ſeigneur, or lord, qua- 
| lified by the grace of God ſeigneur de Comborn. Louis Xl. 


ſorbad the duke of Britanny to tile himſelf by the grace of 


God. 


GRAcx is alſo a title of dignity, attributed to princes of 
inferior rank, and who are not qualified for that of high- 


neſs. 143 e nb £445. 

Till che time of king James I. the kings of England were 
| 7 under the title of grace, as they now are under that 

majeſty. 1 „ at 

Our Foeliſh dukes and archbiſhops are ſtil] addreſſed to un- 

der the title of grace. But that title is moſt frequent in Up 
per Germany, and particularly Auſtria z where it is borne 
by the barons, as being inferior to that of excellence. 
GRACES, GRraT1z, Charztes, in the heathen theology, were 

a ſet of fabulous deities, three in number, who attended on 
Venn. Se Goo. | „ 
Tbeir names are Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphroſyne; and they 
were ſuppoſed to be the daughters of Jupiter. Voſſius de 


* 


aan denn 


Some will have the Graces to have been four, and make them 


the ſame with the Horæ, hours, or rather with the four ſea- 
ſeons of the year. See Hours. a 
A marble in the king of Pruſſia's cabinet repreſents the three 
Graces in the uſual manner, with a fourth, ſeated, and cover- 
ed with a large veil, with the words underneath, ADSORORES 
INI. Vet Monſ. Beger will by no means allow the Graces to 
haue been four: the company there preſent, he underſtands 
wto be the three Graces, and U 
being daughter of Jupiter, and Dionee i 
They were always ſuppoſed to have hold of each other's 
hands, and never a: They were painted naked, to ſhew 
that the Graces borrow nothing from art, and that they have 
no other beauties but what are natural. + =_ 
Yet, in the firſt ages, they were not repreſented naked, as 
appears from Pausanias, . vi. and l. ix. who deſcribes their 
temple and ſtatues. They were of wood, all but their head, 
feet, and hands, which were white marble. Their robe, or 
gown, was gilt; one of them held in her hand a roſe, another 
à dye, and the third a ſprig of myrile. _ 
The poets * to have been very ſmall of ſtature; 
to intimate, that the things which charm and delight us, are 


r lite matters; a8, A geſture, a laugh, a careleſs | 
e. _ | 5 


alr, or 


' GRACILIS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the leg, thus called from| 
. "Tab, Anat (Myol.) fig. I. n. 54. fig-| 


its flender ſhape. —See 
WT os þ 7. Mg. . 2 W lig E 
It ariſes partly tendinous, and partly fleſny, from the os 


+ | Pubis internally, between the firſt and ſecond heads of the] | 


triceps; and in its deſcent on the inſide of the thigh, grows 
narrow, and becomes tendinous a little below the ſartorius, 
and is thus inſerted into the tibia. It aſſiſts in bringing 
the thigh and leg inwards. : 1 b . 5 
GRADATION, the act of aſcending ſtep by ſtep, to any 
pitch or eminence : from the Latin gradus, degree, ſtep. 
GRAdAT1ON, in rhetoric; is when a ſeries of conſiderations 
or proofs is brought, riſing by degrees, and improving each 
e e ee 
Such is that in Cicero to Herennius: Africano induſtria vir- 
tutem, virtus gloriam, | glarig æmulos comparauvit. , .: 
GRADATION, in logic, is an argumentation, conſiſting of four 
or more propoſitions, ſo diſpoſed; as that the attribute of the 
- firſt is the ſubject of the ſecond; and the attribute of the 
ſecond, the ſubject of the third; and fo on, till the laſt at- 
tribute come to be predicated of the ſubject of the firſt pro- 
poſition. As in Porphyry's tree: man is an animal; an ani- 
mal is a living thing; a living thing is a body; a body is a 
ſubſtance: therefore man is a ſubſtancſde. 
An argument of this kind is liable to a world of fallacies; 
both from the ambiguity of words, and things; e. gr. Peter 
is a man; man is an animal; animal is a genus; genus is 
_ = an univerſal: therefore Peter is an univerſal. 1 
| GRADATION, in chemiſtry, is a kind of proceſs belonging to 


metals. It conſiſts in gradually raiſing, or exalting them to a 


digher degree of purity, and goodneſs, ſo as both to increaſe 
their weight, colour, conſiſtence, . 
Gr ah pt" in Re is lege 6g of 
parts, riſing, as it were, b „ or degrees, after the man- 
ner of nie Bars! P Þ that thoſe CITES do no 
© difſervice, but rather ſervice, to thoſe behind. 
The painters alſo. uſe the word gradation for a 
; G_ of colour, by the diminution of the teints and 
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GRADUAL e, GAA DUALE, was antientiy à church-book, 


containing divers prayers, 'rehearſed, or ſung, after the epiſtle. 


In ſome of our antient writers it is read gradile, graduale, 


Kc. 


Aſter reading the epiſtle, the chantor aſcended the ambo with gold, 4 amount to 1344 Engliſh grains. Add, that ho 


enus, who was their fifter, as] - 


inſenſible 3 liqua, or twelfth of the obolus, and the ſeventy · ſecon 
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.- anſwered by the choir : whence the name 
count of — ſteps, or degrees of the ambo. . * 
In the Romiſh church, gradual is an appellation itil 1 | 
a verſe which they ſing after the epiſtle, and which w. "ke 
_ .tiently rebearſed on the ſteps of the altar: though U hang 
gives us another account, and ſays it took its Rs. 
— becauſe ſung in a gradual aſcent from note to "way 
Magri ſpeaks differently ſtill, and will have it to have t Fo 
its name, becauſe ſung while the deacon went up the i N 
to the pulpit, to ſing the goſpel. | eps 
GRADUAL, GRA DV ALIS, is alſo applied to the fifteen pſalm 
| ſung, among the Hebrews, on the fifteen ſteps of the tem * 
E Others are rather of opinion, that they were thus Mes. * 
nated, becauſe the fingers raiſed their voice by degrees * 
the firſt to the laſt. 1 2 
Cardinal Bona, in his treatiſe of divine pſalmody 
fifteen gradual pſalms are intended to repreſent to the ming 
that we only arrive at the perfection of goodneſs, or bol 
neſs, by degrees: he goes on to lay down the fifteen hea 
of virtue, correſponding to the fitteen pſalms; five of them 
: _—_ beginners ; five for proficients; and the reſt for the 
perfect. 2 | | 
GRADUATE, a perſon who has the degrees in any faculty. 
A graduate in phyſic, in divinity, Sc. See þ 
Doctor, &c.—In France, one-third of the benefices of 
the kingdom are appropriated to graduates ; vix. all that be. 
come vacant in the months cf January, and Ju 1. 
- and OG obe. 6H ; yy ; _ __ 
This privilege of graduates is no older than the fifteenth cen- 
tury: it being obſerved, that men of learning were much nes. 
lected by the collators, and patrons of churches, complain 
therefore was made to the council of Baſil, where this decre; 
was made; which was afterwards confirmed by the Prag- 
matic ſanction, and again by the concordat. 
GRADUATION is uſcd, in mathematics, for the ad of gra. 
duating, or dividing any thing into degrees. 
. The graduation of this quadrant, theodolite, or the like, i; 
. juſt and clean. . 5 | 
GRADUS gemanii. See the article GEMONII. 
GRACUM—album GR cum. See ALBUM. 
GRAFT *, or GRAFF, in agriculture and gardening, a little 
ſhoot, cion, bud, or eye of a tree, inſerted into another tree, 
to make it yield fruit of the ſame nature and kind, as thoſe 
of the tree whence the graft is taken. | 


ſay 55 the 


The word is formed of the French grefe, which ſignifies the 
ſame thing; and grefe, in this ſenſe, is ſuppoſed to have been 
derived from the reſemblance the ſhoot bears to the point of 
a penknife, which was antiently called grefe. Du Cange 
> goes farther, and derives the antient grefe from grapjbiolun; 
.. | Menage, from graphium, a Latin word, ſignifying a little 
ſtyle, or iron bodkin, one end whereof was pointed, and 
ferved to write withal on waxen tablets ; and the other flat, 

. ſerving to efface, or rub out what was written. 


A graft is a little portion of a tree, incloſed in a cleft, or in- 
ciſion made in another, in order to correct, qualify, or im- 
prove the taſte of its fruit; or even to make it bear a diffe- 
ent ſort of fruit. £ 5 RET 4 
GRAFTING, or GRAFFiNG, or INGRAFTING, in aęri- 
culture, and gardening. See ENCRAF TING. 
GRAFTING wax. See the article Wax, &c. - 
GRAIN, GRranum, primariiy denotes a fruit, or ſeed, grow- 
ing in a ſpica, or ear. 17610 TR | 
La this ſenſe, grain comprehends all ſorts cf corn; as wheat, 
Irye, barley, gate Go © | : 
GRrain is alſo applied to the fruits or feeds of divers plants; a 
a grain of millet, of pepper, &c. aa phe 
The kingdom of heaven is compared to a grain of muſtard 
ſeed. 3 15 4 | : 
GR ain is alſo extended to a minute body, or parcel of a body 
pulverized. In which ſenſe we ſay, a grain of ſand, a g 
of falt, a grain of gunpowder, Sc. 1 9085 
GRAIN denotes alſo a ſmall weight, uſed in eſtimating dive!s 
ſubſlances. _ W 110 N | 
Ihe grain is the ſmalleſt of all the weights known in England. 
— It is taken frem the weight of a grain of wheat, gathete 
out of the middle of the ear, and well dried. Twenty -4our 
grains make a peny- weight, and twenty peny-weiglis an 
ounce. f N Th 6 l 2 8855 f ld 
_ The grain is troy- weight, and uſed in the weighing of gold, 
ſilver, jewels, bread, and liquors. 


Among the antients, the grain was the fourth part by . 
0 


. 


drachma. It coincided with lens. | = ; 
Fernelius, I. iv. c. 6. Method. Medend. affirms it 25 2 arty 
known and certain, that the grain is of the ſame Welk g 
every where; but he is miſtaken. Mr. Greaves, in his = 
tiſe of the Roman foot, has ſhewn; that 179 Dutch g, 


4 


errault ſs than 25 


His gradual, and rehearſed the prayers, &c. therein; being | 


as computed the French grain to be leſs . wry 


ACULrty, 


-which Sneilius had found to be the weight of a pip q. 


868 


Engliſh; and yet bigger than the Dutch: to the Engliſh, it 
is as 158 to 134% 3 and to that of Holland, as 158 to 179. 

The grain uſed by the apothecaries, is the ſame with that of 
the goldſmiths ; though they make a difference in the weights 
raiſed therefrom. Thus, 20 grains, with them, make a 
ſeruple, 9 3 3 ſcruples, a drachm, 5 z 8 drachms, an ounce, 


c. 

16 carat uſed in eſtimating the fineſt of gold, as well as in 
. weighing diamonds and precious ſtones, is alſo divided into 

four grain. | 3 
GRAIN is alſo uſed for the figure or repreſentation of grains on 

ſtones, ſtuffs, leathers, &c,—Thus we ſay, morocco has a 

bolder and richer, that is, a larger grain, than ſhagreen. 

In ſome marbles, the grain is very fine; in others coarſer. 


Steel is known by its grain, which is much finer than that of | 


wi 

celine GRAIN, | "Fa 1 
let GRAIN. CARLET. 

GRAINED medals. MEPDAL. 


Croſs GRAINED Huf. CRoss grained. 
GRAINING board is a board uſed by the curriers, to give the 
rain to their leather, DOR IN ae 
fs made with teeth, or notches, running quite acroſs ; into 
which, the ſoft, moiſtened, ſuppled leather being preſſed, its 
ſurface readily takes the impreſſion. 


GRAMINEA, in antiquity, is applied to a crown formed of | 


graſs, gramen, beſtowed by the Romans on certain of their 
generals, in conſideration of their having ſaved or reſcued 
an army. : 

The graſſy crown, corona graminea, was but rarely conferred ; 
and for ſome ſignal exploit; when, through the courage or 


dexterity of a general, an army reduced to the laſt extre- | 


mities had been ſaved, or delivered, and the enemy put to 
, * — : q 


flight. He os | 

GRAMINEOUS herbs, among botaniſts, are ſuch as have a 
long, narrow leaf, with no foot-ſtalk. 

GRAM 


MAR, the art of ſpeaking properly ; that is, of ex- | 


prefling one's thoughts, by ſigns mutually agreed on for that 
purpoſe. ; . 5 
The figns, here found moſt convenient, are articulate ſounds; 
but, as theſe are tranſient, others have been invented more 
permanent, viz. grammata, ypepuara, letters, whence the 
name grammar, . 


1 


Grammar is more accurately defined, after Mr. Johnſon, the 


art of expreſſing the relations of things in conſtruction, with 


due quantity in ſpeaking, and orthography in writing, 'ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of thoſe whoſe language we learn. See 


LANGUAGE. | 


| Grammar is divided by ſome authors into four parts, ortho-| 1 


graphy, proſody, etymology, and ſyntax. | 


Others chooſe to divide grammar ſomewhat more obviouſly | 


into the doctrine of letters, or ſounds, which coincides with 
orthography and orthoepy ; that of /yllables, their accent, 
time, &c. which falls in with proſody; that of words, their 


| kinds, derivations, changes, analogy, &c. which amounts to 


etymology; and that of ſentences, which conſiders the | 


placing, or joining of words together, called ſyntax. 


The chief buſineſs of grammar is, to decline, conjugate, | 


conſtruct, and ſpell nouns, . verbs, and other parts of ſpeech. 
Alt teaches the propriety, and natural force, of each part of 
diſcourſe ; and the reaſon of all expreſſions uſed therein. 
Some have called grammar the door, or gate, of the arts 
and ſciences; by reaſon none of theſe are attainable, but 
by means hereof.— Grammar, according to Quintilian, is 


that to eloquence, which the foundation is to the building: 


they who deſpiſe it, as only dealing in low, trivial things, 

2 exceedingly miſtaken: it has really more ſolidity than 
ew. A bk 

The authors of the Art of thinking conſider grammar, as 
not leſs neceſſary to try and exerciſe the abilities of the 
moſt knowing, than to form the minds of beginners : the 
advantages of grammar are well ſet forth by Perizonius, in 

| the preface to his edition of Sanctius's Minerva, Amſterd. 
1714. | | 


Diogenes Laertius relates, after one Hermippus, that Epicu- 


Tus was the firſt who gave the rules of grammar for the 
Greek tongue; but that Plato was the firſt who had taken the 
thing into conſideration, and that he had even made ſome 
diſcoveries on that ſubject. bY | | 
At Rome, Crates, ſurnamed Mallotes, cotemporary with 
Ariſtarchus, gave the firſt lectures on grammar to the Ro- 


mans, during the time of his being embaſſador for king At- 


talus, to the commonwealth, between the ſecond and third 

unic wars, ſoon after Ennius's death. Before him, it was 
not known at Rome what grammar meant. Polydore Virgil 

Invent. rer. I. i. e. 7. | e 
Grammar is the ſame in all languages, as to its general prin- 
- Ciples, and notions, which it borrows from philoſophy to ex- 
plain the order and manner wherein we expreſs our ideas by 
words: but, as each language has its particular- turns, its 


ol. I, N* 72, Chaux. 


- 


Golius, which is only Erpeniu 


Characters in 


GRAM MARIAN, GRAMMATICUs, a perſon well verſed in 


Scaliger, however, conſidered 


G R A 


ſeveral character, and genius, different from the genius and 
character of other languages; hence ariſe as many grammars 
as languages. — An example will ſuffice to ſhew this: we ſay 
in _— draw a flrait line, not, a line ſtrait: in French; 
they ſay, tirer ligne droite, a line ſtrait, not- droite ligne, a 
ſtrait line: and in Latin there is a liberty to ſay it either the 
one way, or the other, rectam lintam, or lineam rectam, ducere. 
And if there be a language which in the phraſe above-mentioned 
follows the ſame analogy as the Engliſh, it differs from it on 
a hundred other occaſions. ms 

Hence Dr. Wallis very juſtly finds fault with our Engliſh 
grammarians, where he ſays, that all of them, forcing our 
Engliſh _ too much to the Latin method, have delivered 
many uſeleſs things concerning caſes, genders, and declen- 
ſions, of nouns ; tenſes, moods, and conjugations, of verbs ; 
as alſo the government of nouns and verbs; which our lan- 


- guage has nothing to do with. | 


RAMMAR is alſo uſed for a book containing the rules of grams 


mar, which obtain in any language. See LANGUAGE. 


The antient grammars are; for the Hebrew, that of rabbi 
Juda Chiug, which is commonly held the firſt Hebrew gram- 
mar that appeared; though it is certain, rabbi-Saadias Hag- 


gaon, who lived before rabbi Juda, compoſed two works in 


the ſame kind: one, expreſly of grammar; and the other of 
the elegancies of the Hebrew tongue. 

For the Greek, the oldeſt grammar is that of Gaza: the Latin 
ones are the works of Martianus Capella, Priſcian, and Aſco- 


nius Pedianus. DO 


The beſt of the modern grammars are; 1®, For the Hebrew, 


that of Pagninus, the edition of Hen. Stephens, or le Preux ; 


at Geneva, in 1592. that of Petrus Martinius at Rochel 
1592. that of Buxtorf; that of Ludovicus Deus, in three 

languages; that of Sixtinus Amama, which is a collection 
from Martinius and Buxtorf; that of Bellarmine with the 
notes of Muis; that of F. Sglanther is uſeful for begin- 

ners—29, For the Chaldee, the beſt are thoſe of Martinius, 
Buxtorf, and Lud. Deus, in three languages.— 3“, For the 
Syriac, thoſe of Amira, Myriczus, Waſerus, and Beveridge; 
with the Chaldee and Syriac ones of Buxtorf, of Lud. Deus 
in three languages, and that of Lembden.— 4“, For the Cop- 
tic, the Prodromus Coptus, and Lingua Agyptiaca Reſtituta of 
Kircher.— 5, For the Arabic, that of Erpenius, and that of 

s alittle augmented. —60, For 

the Ethiopic, that of J. Ludolphus.—79, For the Perſian, 
that of Lud. Deus.—8*, For the Armenian, thoſe of Schroder, 
and Galanus. 9, For the Greed, thoſe of Mart. Rulandus, 


Sylburgius, F. Mocquet, Voſſius, Buſby, and Port Royal. 


100, For the Latin, thoſe of Deſpauter, the Minerva of 
Sanctius, thoſe of Voſſius, and Sprat ; that of Port Royal, 
which is only a collection from the reſt ;- and that of Lowe, 
the moſt exact of all.— 11, For the Italian, thoſe of Berger, 
Lanfredini, Port Royal, and Veneroni.— 120, For the Spani/h, 
thoſe of Salazar, Port Royal, the abbot: de Vairac, &c.— 


137, For the Portugueſe, that of Pereira.—14*, Forthe French, 


thoſe of the abbe Regnier, and F. Buffier.—15*, For the 
High Dutch, thoſe of Claius, Hertſburgenſis, Schottelius, 
Boedicher, and Steinbach.— 16% For the Engliſb, thoſe of 
Wallis, Brightland, and Greenwood. UNE 


RAMMAR. See the article CHaRacter, 


8 3. or who teaches grammar. 
he denomination grammarian is, like that of critic, now 


frequently uſed as a term of reproach ; a mere grammarian; 


a dry, plodding grammarian, &c.— The grammarian is con- 
ceived as a perſon wholly attentive to the minutiæ of language; 


induſtriouſly employed about words, and phraſes; and inca- - 
pable of perceiving the beautics, the delicacy, fineſſe, ex- 


* ” 


tent, &c. of a ſentiment. 


grammarians in another light. 
Utinam efſem, ſays he, bonus grammaticus ! ſufficit enim ei, 
gui omnes auttores probe vult intelligei e, eſſe grammaticum. 

The title grammarian, it is certain, was antiently a title of 


' honour being given not only to ſuch as applied the mſelves to 


grammar, or excelled in philology; but to all who were re- 


puted learned in any art or faculty whatever, as is ſhewn by 
Ger. Voſſius, in his book of grammar. N 


The word was properly a title of literature and erudition, and 
was frequently given to perſons who excelled in all, or many 
arts, called alſo polyhiſtores. 78 


Thus, Philoponus, à famous philoſopher in Juſtinianꝰs time, 


remarkable for the extent and variety of bis knowlege, 


was ſurnamed grammaticus, as appears from Photius's Biblio- 
thec. So Saxo, the Daniſh hiſtorian, in the thirteenth century, 
got the appellation grammaticus and as late as the year 
1580. Thomas d' Averſa, a celebrated Neapolitan lawyer, 
was ſurnamed the grammarian. Fg 


The title grammarian was. antiently beſtowed on thoſe we 
no call critics, men of learning, erudition, letters, c. 


and particularly ſuch as wrote well, and politely, in every 
kind. | ' 8 e 
| | 4Tt It 
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| $+4 in this ſenſe; that Suctonius intitles bis book which he 


7 


che orators, and 


Aper, Pollio, Eutychius, Proculus, Athenzus, Julius ollux, 


are an aſſemblage 8 N 
| ſubjects, relating to the criticiſm of the antient writers, and 


words and ſyllables ; and dwelling altogether on trifling, 
to make an accurate and thorough examen of an author; 
defects thereof; to diſtinguiſh the true beauties from the 


falſe; and the genuine productions of an author, from the 
ſuppoſititious; that is, a grammarian was then, what we call 


GRAMMATICAL, ſomething relating to grammar. See 


Fc. Idioms, as angliciſms, latiniſms, greciſms, galliciſms, &c. 


GRANADIER, GRENA DIEM, or GRANADEER, a ſoldier 


of hand-granado's to be thrown among the enemy. 
There are companies of foot granadiers, and horſe granadiers, 

or granadiers of horſe, by the French called granadiers volans, |. 
or flying granadiers, who.are mounted on horſeback, but fight | 


A on be +3. „n 3 8 WR 8 4 
Every battalion of foot, of late years, has generally a com- 
pany of granadiers belonging to it; or elſe four or five gra- 
nadiers belong to each company of the battalion; which, on 


Theſe always take the right of the battalion; and are the firſt 


GRANADOꝰ, or GRANADA, in 
low ball or ſhell, of iron, braſs, or even glaſs, or potters 
earth, filled with gunpowder, and fitted with a fuze to give it 


1 theſe there are two kinds; the one large, the other ſmall :| 


| called bombs; ſee BoB. The latter to be caſt with the hand; 
and thence denominated hand- granado s. | 


Yians ; and that Cornelius Nepos calls the commentators on 
poets, grammarians; and laſtly, it is in this“ 

ſenſe the appellation is attributed by the antients to Apion, 

Philoponus, and Solinus. F900 


* 
* * * ' 


wrote on the beſt Latin authors, Gf the celebrated gramma- 


The moſt celebrated grammarians of the ſecond century were 


robius, and Aulus Gellius : the works of theſe laſt authors 
of abundance of very. different things, and 


the polite literature. . | 


If the name have loſt its antient honour, it is through the] GRANARY, a place to lay or ftore corn in, particularly for 
fault of thoſe who have aſſumed it; by their treating of gram- 


mar in a low, pedantic, dogmatic manner; reducing it to 
puerile remarks, and cenſures : whereas its antient office was 


to enter into all his views; to point out the beauties, and the 


a critic now. | 


Thoſe who only taught to read, underſtand, and explain] 
authors, were called grammatiſis, grammatifie ; in contra- 
diſtinction from grammatici : though, in courſe of time, the 
_ grammatiſie have riſen into the place of grammatici ; who 


are now preferred to that of critici. 


GRAMMAR. en ei10 1 bs nfs Ate 
We ſay, grammatical conſtruction; grammatical ſignification, 
deviate from grammatical trifineſs. Such a phraſe is not 
grammatically juſt ; it is an idiom.' _ 
RAMMATICAL criticiſm.” See the article CRITIc IM. 


who is armed with a ſword, a firelock ſlung, and a pouch full 


and that the inventor was an inhabitant of Ve 


GRA 


occaſion, are drawn out, and form a company of themſelves. 


To each trop of horſe-guards, Chamberlayn tells us, there 


zs added, by eſtabliſhment, a troop of granadiers, — 
ol ſixty - four men, beſide officers, commanded by the captain 


of the troop of guard. 
One diviſion of granadi 


form centinels duty, &c. 


rA 
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| rs mounts with a diviſion of the 
troop 3 they alſo go out on ſmall parties from the guard; per- | 


the military art, a_hol- 


and where oval, or cylindrical, a bomb : but cuſtom allows 
only the former diviſion. CE HE 


and that the citizens threw above twenty thouſand into the 
| The common, or hand granado, is a little, hollow ball of iron, 


* The name granado takes its riſe hence, that it 1s filled with 
grains of powder, as a pomgranate is with kernels, * 


the firſt are to be thrown at the enemy by a mortar, properly | 


1 * 


© Cafimir, indeed, makes another diſtinction; where the ball] 


c 
o 


or ſhell is round, whatever the ſize be, he calls it a granado; 


The beſt way, Caſimir obſerves, to ſecure a man's ſelf from| In the French polity and cuſtoms, there are divers officers thi 
che effect of a granado, is, to lie flat down on the ground, | 


before it burſt, 


"7 ® 


_ Hiſtorians relate, that at the ſiege of Oſtend thare were above 


fifty thouſand granado's thrown in one month into the city: 
works of the beſiegers. 


tin, wood, paſteboard, or other matter, filled with ſtrong pow- 
der, lighted with a fuzee, and thus thrown by hand into places 


where men ſtand thick 3: and particularly into trenches and! 


„ nn | e | 
Their compoſition is the ſame with that of Bous; which 


| ſee, For ſize, they are uſually about the bigneſs of an iron | 
bullet, and weigh about three pounds: as to * they 


are commonly in thickneſs one eighth, one ninth, or one 

tenth of their diameter; their aperture, or orifice about 55 
wide, as preſeribed by Caſimir. | 

Thuanus obſerves, « 


t the firſt time granads's were uſed, | 


making an experiment of the effect thereof, r Er- 
thirds of that city to be burnt ; the fire being kindleg * Gk; 
| _ of da ag , | the = 
Bombs were known long before the invention o - 
The antients had a ſort of ollz, or firepots, — 3 _— 
ſame nature with our granado , but they were wol the GR/ 
'feR, . much leſs ber- GR. 
Caſimir mentions a ſort of blind granado's, withoi ” 
ture, or fuzee, as not needing to 4 lighted ; but 3 - 
with a mortar, take fire of themſelves whenever the e | p 
any hard, ſolid object. men 10 
keeping. 9 
dir Henry Wotton adviſes, to make it look towards the north ab 
as much as may be; becauſe that quarter is moſt cool and T 
temperate. | * 
Mr. Worlidge obſerves, that the beſt granaries are built 
f "RP ; of GR 
brick, with quarters of timber wrought in the inſide, wheret to 
to nail the boards, with which the inſide of the granary ws i 
be lined ſo cloſe to the bricks, that there be no room for ver 
min to ſhelter themſelves. There may be many ſtories one 
above another, and let them be near the one to the other ; | 
for the ſhallower corn lieth, the better, and it is the eaſier ons 
turned, 5 ; far 
Some have had two granaries, the one above the other, and ci 
filled the upper with wheat, or other corn: this upper one GR! 
had a ſmall hole in the floor, by which the corn deſcended a 
into the lower one, like the ſand in an hour-glaſs; and : 
when it was all come down into the lower granary, it vas | 
then carried up again into the upper one; and fo it was It 
kept continually in motion: which is a great preſervation Q. 
to the corn.— A large granary, full of ſquare wooden pipes, las 
may alſo keep corn from heating. See Supplement, article GR 
GRANARY. by | ; 
GRANATE, popularly called GARN ET, a gem, or precious yr 
ſtone, of a high red colour; thus called from the reſemblance l a 
it bears to that of the kernel of a pomgranate. 10 
Granates are either oriental, or occidental: the firſt are brought Tea 
from divers parts of the Eaſt Indies ; the ſecond from Spain, . 
: wit 
Bohemia, and Sileſia. wy | 81 
Thoſe from the Eat, are diſtinguiſhed by their colour into three 1 
kinds: the firſt, of a deep browniſh red, like black clotted | f 5 
blood; of which kind there are ſome as big as an hen's egg: Tea 
the ſecand are nearly of the colour of a hyacinth, with which wh 
it were eaſy to confound them, but for their ſuperior redneſs, 1 
I be laſt, having a mixture of violet with their red, are called — 
by the Italians, rubini della rocha. "i Ty 
” The occidental granates are of divers reds, according to the hes 
places they are found in. Thoſe of Spain imitate the colour 15 
of the kernel of a pomegranate : thoſe of Bohemia have a GRA 
ba: golden caſt with their red, glittering like a live coal : thoſe of 2 
Dilleſia are the darkeſt of all, and ſeldom thoroughly tranſpa- 65 
Of the occidental granates, thoſe of Bohemia are the moſt ki, 
©, valued : ſome even give them the preference to the oriental GRA 
kind. They are found near Prague; not in any particular . 
mines, but picked up by peaſants in the fields, from among 8 
the ſands and pebbles. e wou 
The granate is of ſome uſe in medicine: its powder is ſome- Or 
times an ingredient in the cordial electuaries. The antients * 
held it excellent againſt heavineſs and melancholy. See Sup- TI 
plement, article GARN ET. | | gra 
GRAND, a term rather French than Engliſh, though uſed on thi 
many occaſions in our 145 It has the ſame import with Is 
great ; being formed of the Latin grandis. | whi 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, the grand maſter of an order; the grant 4 
maſter of Malta; of the free maſons, &c. out 
So alſo, the grand ſignor, the grand viſier, &c. Grand father, GRA 
Grand mother, &c. 4 GRA 
On 
denominated, which we frequently retain in Engliſh; 2 a0 
grand almoner, grand ecuyer, grand chambellan, grand voyei, Ttis 
&c. FO | | int 
GRAND aſſiſe. See the article AsS1sE. . — 
GRAND cape. See the articles CAPE, and ATTACHMENT: Th. 
GRAND diftreſs, diſtrictis magna, a writ of diſtreſs ſo called on 1 
account of its extent, which reaches to all the goods aud W. 
chattels of the party within the county. | 2 
This writ lies in two caſes: either when the tenant, or & GRA 
fendant, is attached, and appears not, but makes default; 0 GRA 
| where the tenant, or defendant, hath once appeared, and afte! my, 
makes default. On ſuch occaſions, this writ lies by common ſbar 
law, in lieu of a petit cape. hls 
Grand gu/to is a term uſed by painters, to expreſs, that theſe The 
is ſomething in the picture very great and extraordinal) diga 
calculated to ſurpriſe, pleaſe, and inſtruct. 5 Lik 
Where this is found, they ſay, the painter was a man of th pen. 
grand guſto: and they uſe the words ſublime, and marvellou, GH a; 
| when they ſpeak of a picture, in much the ſame 8 py larly 
Wa EDS A es \ | mon 


| was at the ſiege of Wachtendonck, a town near Gueldres; 


* 


GRA 


GRA eixirs "ELIXIR. 

| GRAND guard. GUARD. 
GRAND Jury. See | JURY» 
GRAND prior. 1 8 PRIOR. 
Ga AND proveſt of France. PRovosT. 


ergeanty. CHIVALRY, SERJEANTY. 
15 is — of a lord of the firſt rank, or prime 
ity. | 
4 tl the term grandees.is uſed abſolutely to denote the 
prime lords of the court, to whom the king has once given 
leave to be covered in his preſence: there are ſome grandees 
for life only 3 made by the king's ſaying, ſimply, Be covered. 
Others are grandees by deſcent ;z made by the king's ſaying, 
Be covered for thyſelf, and heirs. Theſe laſt are reputed far 
above the former. | 5 
There are ſome who have three or four grandeeſbips in their 
family. 5 | 
GRANGE *, an antient term for a barn; or place wherein 
to lay up and threſn corn. | 


* The word is formed of the Latin granea; or of granum, 
rain, corn, &©c. Hence alſo granger, or grangier, a grange- 
eeper, or farmer, - Fo 

GRANGE is alſo uſed, in a more extenſive ſenſe, for a whole 

farm; with all the appendages of ſtables for horſes, ſtalls for 

cattle, £c. and for an inn. 

GRANT *, in our antient writers, muſtachoes, or whiſkers of 

4 beard. N ; 


The word ſeems formed from the antient Britiſh, or Iriſh, 
greann, a beard. 


It is given for a reaſon why the cup is refuſed to the laity, 
Quia barbati, & prolixos habent granos, dum poculum inter epu- 
las ſumunt, prius liquore piles inficiunt, quam ori infundunt. 


extremely hard, rough, and difficultly wrought and poliſhed : 


ice little ſtains, reſembling grains of ſand. | 
There are three ſorts of granite ; that of Egypt; that of 
gt Italy; and that of Dauphiny.—The firſt rediſh, variegated 
an, with white and black. It is found in very large pieces ;, and | 
is that chiefly uſed by the Egyptians, in their obeliſks and 
hree pyramids, on the tombs of their great men. There are co- 
tted Jamns of this ſtone above forty feet high. The granite of 
Nb: Italy is ſofter than that of Egypt; eſpecially in the quarry, 
hich where it cuts with much more eaſe. There is alſo a ſort of |: - 
nels, green granite, which is a ſpecies of ſerpentine, ſpotted with 
alled green and white ſpots, | 
The granite of Dauphiny, a quarry whereof has of late years | 
o the been found, is only a very hard ſort of flint, See Supplement, 
olour article GRANITA. - i | e 
ave a GRANIVOROUS, an epithet or denomination given to ſuch 
oſe of animals as feed upon corn, or any other grain or ſeeds. 
n Graniverous animals are chiefly of the bird kind. See BIRD. 
| Theſe have a peculiar proviſion for the digeſting of ſo dry 
: moſt and hard a food. | e | 
iental GRANT, in law, a gift in writing, of ſomething incorpo- 
ticular real, not lying in livery, and which cannot aptly be paſſed or 
among . conveyed by word only; as rents, reverſtons, ſervices, ad- 
| vowſons in groſs, tythes, Cc. VB 
ſome⸗ Or, it is a gift * by ſuch perſons as cannot give but by 
4 deed; as the king, and all bodies politick. See DoNAT Io. 
e Oup- 


. This difference is often, in ſpeech, neglected; and the word 
grant taken generally for any gift whatſoever, made of any 
thing, by any perſon. i 5 
In this ſenſe he that granteth is named granter, and he to 
Whom it is made, the grantee. 4 | 
A = is ſaid to lie in grant, which cannot be aſſigned with- 
out deed. 4 5 | 

GRANULATED oil. See the article OIL. | 

GRANULATION, in chemiſtry, an operation performed 


uſed on 
Irt with 


e grond 
| father, 


cers thus 


on metals, whereby they are reduced into ſmall grains, or 
lin; 1 rlobules, » by y a ; Sram, | 
1d vohen t is done by melting them; and, when in fuſion, caſting them 

into cold water; in which they congeal into granules, as re- 

. quired; and are hereby rendered more eaſy to be diſſolved. — | 
an 8 e beſt way is to pour the fluid metal through a colander, 
2 = or a new birchen broom. | | 
n l e ſay, the granulation of gunpowder. See GuN- 

öder. | | | 
its * GRAPE. See the articles VI NE, Raisin, and WINE. 
fau : ho vRAPHOIDES, or GRAPHIOIDEsS, ypapoad ng, in anato- 
and a _ My, an appendage of the bones of the temples, long, ſmall, | 
2 55 and a little crooked, like a cock's ſpur: called alſo 
Nodes. | | | K 
that ther be ſame name is ſometimes alſo applied · to the muſculus | 
aordinaſ)s gaſtricus. 2 e | 
2 f be g . to an extenſion of the brain, reſembling a writing- 
narvellos, "RAP HOMETER, a name which ſome authors, particu- 
_ 1 aly the French, give to a ſurveying inſtrument, by us com- 


oovaly called -a ſeinicircle. | | 
PLE, in the manage.—A horſe is ſaid to grapple with 


GRANITE, GraniTaA, or GRANITEs, a ſort of marble, | 


thus called, as being ſprinkled over with a great number of 


RA 


haſtily, and higher than ordinary; as if he were cutvet - 
ting. ä IN 1 
GRASS plots, and walks, make a conſiderable article in gar- 
dening, &c, | 
Graſs, or green-plots, are had either by ſowing of hay-ſeed, or 
laying of turf: for the firſt, which is the cheapeſt way, the 
| ſeed of the fineſt upland paſtures is to be choſen, well-ſifted 
and cleanſed. | | 
For the ſecond, the turf ſhould be cut on a down, or green, 
or common, or ſheep-walk, where the graſs is ſhort and 
fine : if there be any knobs, or nr” aþ the place muſt 
| be cleanſed and rolled after a ſhower, before it be cut up. 
The turf is cut in ſquares, marked out with lines, raiſed with 
a knife, and rolled up, about three inches thick. The quar- 
ters, or verges, are to be prepared with a fine coat of poor 
earth, to lay the turf on; and, after laying, the turf muſt 
be well watered, rolled, &c. | 
Small pieces of graſs work, as knots, ſhell-work, and volutes 
of parterres, cut- work, verges about baſons, Sc. muſt al- 
ways be laid with turf. _ | Cl 
To ſow graſs for plots, &c. the ground ought to be firſt dug 
or broken with a ſpade, then dreſſed, laid even, raked fine, 
and covered an inch thick with good mould, to facilitate the 
growth of the ſeed. Then the ſeed is to be ſown pretty thick, 
that it may come up cloſe and ſhort; and laſtly, to be 
raked up, and covered. The beſt ſeaſon is the latter- end of 
Auguſt: when it is well come up, it muſt be mowed, and 
this often repeated ; ſince the oftener it is mowed, the thicker 
and handſomer it grows. It muſt be alſo rolled from time to 
time. | 
Five-leaved GR Ass, in heraldry. See the article Five-leaved. 
GRATICULATION, a term ſome writers uſe for the divide- 
ing a draught or deſign into ſquares, in order to the reduce- 
ing it thereby. | | 2 | 
GRATIOLA, a medicinal plant, reſembling hyſſop; of con- 
ſiderable virtues ; though little known in the ordinary prac- 
tice, as being ſuppoſed dangerous of application. In Engliſh 
it is called hedge-hy//ſop, and God's-grace. OW 
Its moſt noted effects are to evacuate hydropic waters, both 
upwards and downwards, taken either in infuſton, or decoc- 
tion; to cleanſe wounds, and to kill worms. Its bark, taken 
ſcarce inferior in virtue to ipecacuanha 


in powder, is ſaid to be 


for dyſenteries. | 
It is of a very bitter taſte ; whence, probably, its vermifu- 
gous power; and its root is aſtringent, whence its uſe in the 
.. dyſentery. , 1 2 

M. Boulduc made an extract of this plant, which purged 
gently, and. was very diuretic: another extract made of the 
fæces, or refuſe, proved much more efficacious. H/?. de 
Acad. an. 1705. „ : PR FB 
GRAVE, in muſic, is applied to a ſound which is in a low 
or deep tune. 

The thicker the chord, or firing, the more grave the tone, 
or note; and the ſmaller, the acuter. | | 
Notes are ſuppoſed to be the more grave, in proportion as 
the vibrations of the chord are leſs quick. £ . 

GRAVE, in grammar, a ſpecies of accent oppoſite to acute. 
The grave accent is expreſſed thus (): and ſhews, that the 
voice is to be depreſſed, and the ſyllable over which it is placed, 
pronounced in a low, deep tone. 2 

GRAVE is alſo an ingredient in the compoſition of divers terms 
in hiſtory, and policy *. Thus we ſay, Landgrave, Burgrave, 
Margrave, Palſgrave, &c. See PALs- graue, &c. 


*The word, in this ſenſe, is formed of the German graf, figni- 
fing comes, count; called in the barbarous Latin gravis, and 
graphio. | , 
GRAVE is alſo uſed for 

terred. 1 b „„ ä 
GRAVEDO, a heavineſs, or liſtleſſneſs, which accompanies 
a leſſened tranſpiration, or taking cold, as it is commonly 
called. Hence alſo, the caſe being frequently accompanied 
with a running of the noſe and eyes, graveds and coryza are 
ſometimes uſed promiſcuouſly, | 
GRAVEL*®, in natural hiſtory, coarſer ſand, found at the 
bottom and the ſides of rivers. EE 


„The word is formed of the French gravier; which Du 
Cange derives from the barbarous Latin graweria, ſignify- 
ing the ſame, | 


Monſ. Perrault and Dr. Woodwatd lay down the difference 
between ſand and gravel, —The firſt is ſmall, and conſiſts of 
finer, evener grains : the latter is bigger, and conſiſts of little 
pebbles and flints of various kinds, and mixed with the ſand 
and the finer fragments of other ſtones, 
Gravel is chiefly uſed in laying yards, courts, and walks, in 
gardens. | | 
A e in medicine, a diſeaſe of the bladder, and kidneys, 
occaſioned by a ſandy or gritty matter gathered therein, which, 
cohering into a ſtony maſs, prevents the due ſecretion and 
excretion of the urine, | 
The gravel is generally conſidered as 
calculus, or ſtone, 


a tomb, wherein a perſon defunct is in- 


the ſame diſeaſe with the | 


one, or both legs, when he catches, or raiſes them more 


OA ſeil. Ses the article So1L, 
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_ -Gravel, wall, in gardening 


GRAVITY, in phyſics, the natural tendency or inclination of 


GR A 


nds lay or form a walk with] 


gravel, all the ſoil is to be pared away, below the roots 


of any graſs, or weeds ; then the place to be filled two or 
three 9 with coarſe gravel unſierced, laying it higheſt in 
the middle ; then rolling it; a new ſtratum of finer grave! | 
to be thrown on, . — three inches thick: and the rolling 
to be repeated again ain. ä IT 
Note, the ſides — the — ſhould be laid a foot and an 
half, or two feet, with turf, from whence the heat of the ſun 
cannot be reflected as it is ſrom gravel, to the prejudice of 
the neighbouring flowers. 

GRAVELLING, among farriers, a diſorder incident to tra- 
velling horſes, occaſioned by little gravel-ftones getting in be- 
tween the hoof and the ſhoe ; which, ſettling to tae quick, frets 

and feſters the part. Er Is 
It is cured by pulling off the ſhoe, drawing the place to the 
quick, picking out all the gravel, and ſtopping up the foot | 
with horſe-greaſe and turpentine poured in hot. 

GRAVER, a ſteel inſtrument, ſerving to engrave on metals. 
The graver conſiſts of four ſides, or faces; and the point 
uſually terminates in a lozenge. The other end is fitted into 
a wooden handle. : | | he] 
Beſide engravers, the ſeal-cutters, lockſmiths, gunſmiths, 
goldſmiths, armourers, ſpurriers, &c. likewiſe make uſe of. 


auers. hs 
GRAVING, the act, or art, of cutting lines, figures, and 
other deſigns, on metals; more properly called engraving. 
See ENGRAVING. 8 
GRAVITATION, the exerciſe of gravity, or the preſſure a 
body exerts on another body underneath it by the power of 


. gravity. | | | 
F is 4 of the laws of nature, diſcovered by Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, and now received by moſt philoſophers, that every par- 
ticle of matter in nature gravitates towards every other par- 
ticle ; which law is the hinge whereon the whole Newtonian 
philoſophy turns. See New ToONIAN philoſophy. | 

t we call gravitation, with reſpe& to the gravitating 

body, is properly called attraction with reſpect to the body 
avitatid to. l 

he planets, both primary and ſecondary, as alſo the comets, 

do all gravitate toward the ſun, and toward each other; and 

the ſun toward them; and that in proportion to the quantity 

of matter in each. 


The peripatetics, &c. hold, that bodies only gravitate when | 


- out of their natural places; and that gravitation ceaſes when 
they are reſtored to the ſame ; the intention of nature being 
then fulfilled, The final cauſe of this faculty, they hold, is 
only to _ elementary bodies to their proper places, where 
they may reſt, —But the moderns ſhew, that bodies exerciſe 
i 22 even when at reſt, and in their proper places. 


This is particularly ſhewn of fluids ; and it is one of the laws 
of hydroſtatics, demonſtrated by Mr. Boyle, and others, 
that fluids gravitate in proprio loco, the upper parts prefling |. 


on the lower, Sc. > SITES, 
For the laws of gravitation of bodies in fluids ſpecifically 
lighter or heavier than themſelves ; ſee SPECIFIC gravity, 
Envy; We. = 5 | Eh Se 
Center of GRAvITATION. CENTER, 
Line of GRAvITATION. ( See LINE. 
Plane of GRAVITATION. PLANE, 
bodies towards a centre. —- | 
In this ſenſe gravity coincides with centripetal force. See 
CENTRIPETAL force. | = 155 
Gravity is defined by others, more generally, to be the natural 
tendency of one body towards another; and by others more 
generally ſtill, the mutual tendency of each body, and each 
particle of a body, towards all others: in which ſenſe the 
word coincides with what we more uſually call attraction. 
be terms gravity, centripetal force, weight, and attraction, 
do, in effect, all denote the ſame thing; only in different 
views and relations : which different relations, however, au- 
thors are apt to confound ; and accordingly, the four are fre- 
uently uſed promiſcuouſly. "Wo | 
n propriety, when we conſider a body as tending towards the 
earth, the force wherewith it tends we call gravity, force of 
gravity, or gravitating force : the ſame force, when we con- 
fider it as immediately tending to the centre of the earth, we 
call centripetal force: the ſame, when we conſider the earth, 
or body toward which it tends, we call attraction, or attrac- 
tive force; and when we conſider it, in reſpect of an obſtacle, 
or a body in the way of its tendency, upon which it acts, we 
call it weight. | | | oF 
Philoſophers conceive very differently of gravity : its nature, 
uſe, phænomena, cauſes, effects, and extent, have afforded 
various ſpeculations in all ages. - | 
Some conſider it as an active property, or innate vis, in bodies, 
whereby they endeavour to join their centre. Others hold 
gravity in this ſenſe to be an occult quality, and as ſuch to be 
= -out of all ſound philoſophy. 


ſuperadded to it, as others; or even 


Particular GRAviTy is that whereby heavy bodies deſcend to. 


| Phanomena, or properties of particular GRavir Y,—P, Al 


the reſiſtance of the medium, the moſt compact and looſe, the 


Sir Iſaac Newton, though he frequently calls it a »;; ©... 

or property, in bodies; yet explains himſelf that al — 
by the word, is the effect, or the phænomenon. He 60 - 
not conſider the principle, the cauſe whereby bodies ar | 
downwards, but the tendency itſelf, which is no occult = 


lity, but a ſenſible phznomenon ; be its cauſe what it d. 
whether a property eſſential to body, as ſome wake het 


an Impulſe of ſomo 


body from without, as others. | EY 
It is a law of nature long obſerved, that all bodies near th 
earth have a gravity, or a tendency towards the centre of os 
earth; which law the moderns, and particularly the immorta 
Sir Iſaac Newton, have found, from certain obſervation t 
be much more extenſive, and to hold univerſally with ref (8 
to all the known bodies in nature. | th. 
It is now, therefore, acknowleged a principle or law of na- 
ture, that all bodies, and all the particles of all bodies, gra- 
vitate towards each other mutually : from which ſingle ptin- 
ciple Sir Iſaac Newton has happily deduced all the great phæ. 
nomena of nature. See NEW TONIAN philoſophy, 

Hence gravity may be diſtinguiſhed into particular, and 
general, | | 
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wards the centre of the earth. See EAR TR. 


circumterreſtrial bodies do hereby tend towards a point 
which is either accurately, or very nearly, the centre of magn⸗ 
tude of the terraqueous globe. | 

29, This point or centre is fixed within the earth; or at leaſ 
hath been ſo ever fince we have had any authentic hiſtory, _ 
For a conſequence of its ſhifting, though ever ſo little, would 
be the overflowing of the low lands, on that fide of the globe 
towards which it approached. Dr. Halley ſuggeſts, it would 
well account for the univerſal deluge, to have the centre of 
gravitation removed for a time towards the middle of the 
then inhabited world : for the change of place but the 
2000th part of the radius of our earth would be ſufficient 
to lay the tops of the higheſt hills under water. See Ds. 
Tuck. | | 

3⁵, In all places which are equidiſtant from the centre of the 
earth, the force of gravity is nearly equal.—Indeed all places 
of the earth's ſurface are not at equal diſtances from the 
centre ; becauſe the equatorial parts are ſomething higher than 
the polar parts: the difference between the earth's diameter 
and axis being about thirty-four Engliſh miles, which hath 
been proved by. the neceſſity of making the pendulum ſhorter 
in thoſe places, before it will ſwing ſeconds. ' 
4*, Gravity equally affects all bodies, without regard either 
to their bulk, figure, or matter: ſo that, abſtracting from 


ay 


greateſt and ſmalleſt bodies would deſcend equal ſpaces in 
equal times; as appears from the quick deſcent of very light 
bodies in the exhauſted receiver. | ng 
| Hence, a very great difference may be obſerved between gra. 
. vity and magnetiſm ; the latter affecting only iron, and that 
towards its poles ; the former, all bodies alike, and that in 
every part. , 
Hence it follows, that gravity, in all bodies, is proportionable 
to their quantity of matter; ſo that all bodies conſiſt of mat 
ter equ y heavy. | | 
Hence alſo may be concluded, that there. is no ſuch thing a 
politive levity; thoſe things which appear light being only 
comparatively ſo. 3 
If ſeveral things aſcend, and ſwim in fluids, it is only becauſ 
they are not, Pulk for bulk, ſo heavy as thoſe fluids; nor 
there any reaſon why cork, for inſtance, ſhould be ſaid to be 
light, becauſe it ſwims on water, any more than iron, becaul 
it will ſwim on mercury, | 
50, This power increaſes as we deſcend, and decreaſes as we 
' aſcend from the centre of the earth, and that in the propor- 
tion ofthe ſquares of the diſtances therefrom reciprocally ; io 
as, for inſtance, at a double diſtance, to have but a quarter 
of the force, c. | 12 % 
6, As all bodies gravitate towards the earth; ſo does th 
earth equally gravitate towards all bodies; i. e. the action o 
avity is mutual on each ſide, and equal. See REACTION: 
ence alſo the attractive powers of bodies, at equal diſtance 
from the centre, are as the quantities of matter in the bodies 
Hence alſo it appears, that the attractive force of the intite bo- 
dies conſiſt of the attractive force of the parts: for, b ts 
adding or taking away any part of the matter of a body, 3 
gravity is increaſed or diminiſhed in the proportion of 
quantity of ſuch particle to the intire maſs. 
General, or univerſal GRavity.—The exiſtence of the fant 
principle of gravity in the great regions of the heavens, 5 Vf 
as on earth, is eaſily proved. ea al 
That all motion is naturally rectilinear, is allowed * ; 
thoſe bodies, therefore, which move in curves, mult be " 
tained therein by ſome power continually acting on thes- 


Hence, the planets being found to reyolve in curries 
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arbits, we infer that there is ſome power, by whoſe conſtant 
influence, they are prevented from flying off in tangents. 
Again, it is proved by mathematicians, that all bodies moving 
in any curve line deſcribed in a plane, and which, by radii 
drawn to any certain point, deſcribe areas about the point pro- 
vortionable to the times, are impelled, or acted on, by ſome 
wer tending towards that point : now it is ſhewn by the 
aſtronomers, that the primary planets round the ſun, and the 
ſecondary planets round the primary ones, do deſcribe areas 


whereby they are retained in their orbits, is directed towards 
the bodies placed in the centres thereof, — 

ly, it is demonſtrated, that if ſeveral bodies revolve with 
an equable motion in ſeveral concentrical circles, and the 
ſquares of their periodical times be as the cubes of the diſtances 
from the common centre; the centripetal forces of the re- 
volving bodies will be reciprocally as the ſquares of the di- 
ſtances. Or, if bodies revolve in orbits approaching to circles, 
and the apſides of thoſe orbits be at reſt; the centripetal forces 
of the revolving bodies will be reciprocally as the ſquares of 
the diſtances. _ 1 
Now, the aſtronomers all agree, that both theſe caſes obtain 
in all the planets: whence it follows, that the centripetal 
powers of all the planets are reciprocally as the ſquares of the 
diſtances from the centres of the orbits. See PLANET. 


their orbits by ſome power which is continually acting on 
tdmem: that this power is directed toward the centre of their 


upon an approach toward the centre, and diminiſhes at its 
receſs from the ſame ; and that it increaſes in the ſame pro- 
portion as the diftance diminiſhes ; and diminiſhes in the ſame 
as the diſtance increaſes Now, by comparing this centripetal 
force of the planets with the force of gravity on earth, they 
will be found perfectly alike. 9 85 3 
This we ſhall iHuftrate in the caſe of the moon, the neareſt to 
us of all the planets. —The rectilinear ſpaces deſcribed in any 
iven time by a falling _— urged by any powers, reckoning 
win the beginning of its deſcent, 'are-proportionable to thoſe 
powers. Conſequently, the centripetal force of the moon re- 
volving in its orbit, will be to the force of gravity on the ſur- 
face of the earth, as the ſpace which the moon would deſcribe 
in falling, any little time, by her centripetal force towards the 
earth, had ſhe no circular motion at all, to the Tpace a bod 
near the earth would deſcribe 4 
the ſame. 155 
Now, by an actual calculus of thoſe two ſpaces, it appears, 
that the firſt of them is to the ſecond, i. e. the centripetal force 
of the moon revolving in her orbit, is to the force of gravity 
on the ſurface of the earth, as the ſquare of the earth's ſemi- 
diameter, to the ſquare of the ſemidiameter of her orbit: 
which is the ſame ratio as that of the moon's centripetal 


earth. 
The moon's centripetal force, therefore, is equal to the force 
of gravity. Thefe forces, conſequently, are not different, 


dies acted on by the two powers conjointly, would fall towards 
the earth, with a velocity double to that ariſing from the ſole 
kg of gravity. 

t is evident, therefore, that the moon's centripetal force, 
whereby ſhe is retained in her orbit, and prevented from run- 
ning off in tangents, is the very power of gravity of the earth, 
extended thither. | - 

The moon, therefore, gravitates towards the earth ; and the 
earth reciprocally towards the moan: which is further con- 
firmed by the phznomena of the tides. See Tips. 
| Thelike reaſoning might be applied to the other planets. — 
For, as the revolutions of the primary planets round the ſun, 
and thoſe of the ſatellites of Jupiter and Saturn round their pri- 
maries, are phznomena of the ſame kind as the revolution of 
the moon round the earth; as the centripetal powers of the 
primary are directed towards the centre of the ſun, and thoſe 
of the fatellites towards the centre of their primaries ; and, 
aſtly, as all theſe powers are reciprocally as the ſquares of the 


power and cauſe is the ſame in all. 


earth towards the moon; 6 do all the ſecondaries to their pri- 
mary ones; the primaries to their ſecondary ones; ſo, allo, 


ones. 

Phenomena, or 2 univerſal GAV v.— I. All the 
ſeveral particles of all bodies in nature gravitate to all the par- 

. ticles of all other bodies. | 3 

To what has been urged in proof heteof, from the analogy be 

tween the motidns of the ſeveral bodies in our ſyſtem; it may 

be added, that Saturh is actually obſerved by aſtronomers to 

Change its courſe when neareſt to Jupiter; and Jupiter, alſo, is 

\ found to diſturb the motion of the ſatellites of Saturn. So 


os the gravitation of thoſe bodies is matter of actual obſerva- 
on. b | | 
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proportionable to the times. Conſequently, the power | 


. Upon the whole, it appears, that the planets are retained in| 


orbits : that the intenſion or efficacy of this power increaſes |. 


in falling, by its gravity towards 


force in her orbit, to the ſame force near the ſurface of the | 


but they are one and the ſame: for, were they different, bo- 


iſtances from the centres; it wo ſafely be concluded, that the 


herefore, as the moon gravitates towards the earth, and the | 


do the primary ones to the ſun, and the ſun to the primary 


| 2. The quantity of this gravity, at equal diſtances, is always | 


Proportional to the quantity of matter in the gravitating bodies. 


For the powers of gravity are as the quantities of motion 


they generate; which quantities, in unequal bodies, equally 
ſwift, are to each other as the quantities of matter. Conſe- 
quently, ſince unequal bodies, which are equally ſwift, are to 
each other as the quantities of matter; therefore, in regard 
unequal bodies at the ſame diſtance from the attracting body 


are found to move equally ſwift, by gravity, it is evident, the 


forces of gravity are proportionable to the quaititles of mat- 
ter. 

3. The proportion of the increaſe, or decreaſe, of gravity in 
the approach, or removal of bodies from each other, is this ; 
that the force is reciprocally in a duplicate ratio, i. e. it is as the 
ſquares of the diſtance.—Thus, ſuppoſe a body of an hundred 
pounds, at the diſtance of ten diameters from the earth ; the 
ſame body, if its diſtance were but half ſo great, would have 
quadruple the weight: if its diſtance were but one third of the 
former, its weight would be nine times as great, &c, Hence 
we gather the following corollaries. 19, That at equal di- 
ſtances from the centre of homogeneal bodies, the gravity is 
directly as the quantity of matter, and inverſly as the ſquare 
of the diameter. 20, That on the ſurfaces of equal, ſpherical, 


and homogeneous bodies, the gravities are as the denſities. 


3 That on the ſurfaces of ſpherical, homogeneous, equally 
enſe, but unequal bodies, the gravities are inverſly as the 
ſquares of the diameters. 4®, That if both the denſities and 
diameters differ, the gravitzes on the ſurfaces will be in a ratio 
compounded of the denſities and the diameters. Laſtly, that a 
body placed any-where, within a hollow ſphere, which is ho- 
mogeneous, and every-where of the ſame thickneſs, will have 
no gravity whereſoever it be placed; the oppoſite gravities al- 


ways r deſtroying each other. For the particular 


laws of the deſcent of bodies, by the force of gravity, ſce 
DESCENT of bodies, and CENTRIPETAL force. 88 


Cauſe of GR avity,—We have various theories advanced by the 


philoſophers of various ages to account for this grand principle 
of gravitation. The antients, who were only acquainted with 
particular gravity, or the tendency of ſublunar bodies towards 


the earth, aimed no further than at a ſyſtem which _ | 


anſwer the more obvious phænomena of the ſame ; but the 
moderns, as their principle is higher, and more extenſive, ſa 


| ſhould their theory be. 


Ariſtotle, and the peripatetics, content themſelves to refer 
gravity or weight to à native inclination in heavy bodies 
to N in their proper place or ſphere, the centre of the 
earth. y | 

Copernicus aſcribes it to an innate principle in all parts 
of matter, whereby, when ſeparated from their wholes, 
they endeavour to return to them again the neareſt 
Way. Sb 
But neither of theſe ſyſtems aſſigns any phyſical cauſe of this 
great effect: they only amount to this, that bodies deſcend, 
becauſe they are inclined to deſcend. RP PEE ho 
Gaſſendus, Kepler, Gilbert, and others, aſcribe gravity to a 
certain magnetic attraction of the earth. Theſe authors con- 


ceive the earth to be one great magnet continually emitting, 


effluvia, which lay hold on all bodies, and draw them toward 
the earth. But this, we have obſerved, is inconſiſtent with 
the ſeveral phznomena. ba: 


Deſcartes, and his followers, Rohault, &c. attribute gravity - 


to an external impulſe, of truſion of ſome ſubtle matter. By 
the rotation of the earth, ſay they, all the parts and appendages 
thereof neceſſarily endeavour to recede from the centre of ro- 
tation: but they cannot, all, actually recede, as there is no 
vacuum or ſpace to receive them, | 


I now we ſuppoſe the earth ABCD, Tab. Mechanic. Fig. 8: 
and L a terreſtrial body placed in the pyramidal ſpace, AEB; 


it follows, that the matter in this pyramid will have ſo much 
leſs endeavour to recede from the centre, as the body L has a 


- leſ endeavour than the fluid matter whoſe place it poſſeſſes. 


Hence it will follow, that the matter of adjacent 1 re- 
ceding with more force; that in the pyramid AEB, and par- 


ticularly the body L, will be thereby driven toward the centre 


for the ſame reaſons as cork, though a heavy body; aſcends in 
water. : : 14 

This hypotheſis, though ingenious enough, yet, as it is founded 
on the ſuppoſition of a plenum, it is overthrown by what has 
been ſince proved of the exiſtence of a vacuum. 


Dr. Hook inclines to an opinion much like that of Deſcartes z 
gravity, he thinks, deducible from the action of a moſt ſubtle 


medium, which eaſily pervades and penetrates the moſt ſolid 

bodies; and which, by ſome motion it has, detrudes all earthly 

bodies from it, toward the centre of the earth. 

Voſſius, and many others, give partly into the Carteſian. no- 
tion, and ſuppoſe gravity to ariſe from the diurnal rotation of 


the earth round its axis. eee 
Dr. Halley, deſpairing of any ſatisfactory theory, chooſes to have 


immediate recourſe to the agency of the Almighty.—80 Dr. 
Clarke, from a view of ſeveral properties of gravity, concludes, 
that it is no adventitious effect of any motion, or ſubtle matter, 


but an original and general „ by the Almighty on all 
| | | l n 


4 | | matter, 
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Dr. *Sgraveſande, in his Introdu&?. ad Philoſoph. Newton, 


| wherewith bodies are moved, by the force of gravity, depends 


as gravity is continual, a continual ſtroke muſt alſo be re- 


bodies towards each other with ſuch force? how does this force 
- other body is moved? whence is it that al 
the ſame velocity? can a fluid, which only acts on the ſurface 


communicate ſuch a quantity of motion to bodies, which in 
all bodies ſhall exactly follow the proportion of the quantity of | 


primary qualities of all bodies; and deemed as eſſential to 
. maſter, Sir Iſaac 


mii by experiments. 


tranſmiſſion, and ſound propagated; and by the different 
denſities whereof the refraction and reflexion of light are per- ꝶ that of an equal quantity or bulk of another. 
© celeſtial ſpaces between them? and in paſſing from them to 
* towards one another; and of their parts towards the bodies; 


e the medium towards the rarer? | | 4 
For if this medium be ſuppoſed rarer within the ſun's body, | 


s exceeding great, it may ſuffice to impel bodies from the 


“ ſeven or eight minutes of time, they move about one hun- 


| © ſounds; and therefore the elaſtic force of this medium, in 


matter, and preſerved therein by ſome efficient power pene- 
trating the very ſolid and intimate ſubſtance thereof ; as being 
found always proportionable, not to the ſurfaces of bodies or 
el Var to their ſolid quantity and contents. — It ſhould, 
therefore, be no more inquired, why bodies gravitate, than how 
they came to be firſt put in motion. Arnot. in Rohault. 


contends, that. the cauſe of gravity is utterly unknown 
and that we are to look on it no otherwiſe than as a law of 
nature, originally and immediately impreſſed by the Creator, 
without any dependence on any ſecond law or cauſe at all. 
Of this he thinks the three following conſiderations ſufficient 
roof. ä A 

1, That gravity requires the preſence ot the gravitating or 
attracting body : ſo the ſatellites of Jupiter, e. gr. gravitate to- 
wards Jupiter, where-ever he be. : 

2% That the diſtance being ſuppoſed the ſame, the velocity 


on the quantity of matter in the attracting body: and that the 
velocity is not changed, let the maſs of the gravitating body 
be what it will. 5 | 
o, That if gravity do depend on any known law of motion, 
it muſt be ſome impulſe from an extraneous body ; whence, 


uired. 32 

Now, if there be any ſuch matter continually ſtriking on bodies, 
it muſt be. fluid, and ſubtle enough to penetrate the ſub- 
ftance of all bodies : but how ſhall a body ſubtle enough to 
penetrate the ſubſtance of the hardeſt bodies, and ſo rare as not 
ſenſibly to hinder the motion of bodies, be able to impel vaſt 
increaſe in the ratio of the maſs of the * toward which the 

bodies, ſuppoſing 
the ſame diſtance, and the ſame body gravitated to, move with 


either of the bodies themſelves, or of their internal particles, 


matter in them? | : | f 
Mr. Cotes goes yet farther; giving a viewof Sir Iſaac Newton's 
philoſophy, he aſſerts that gravity is to be ranked among the 


matter, as extenſion, mobility, or impenetrability. Prefat. 

ad Newton. Princip. arg | | 

But this author may ſeem to have overſhot the mark. His great 
ure himſelf, diſclaims the notion; and 

to ſhew that he does not take gravity to be eſſential to bodies, 

he gives us his opinion about the cauſe; chooſing to propoſe 

it by way of query, as not being yet ſufficiently ſatisfied about 


This query we ſhall ſubjoin at large. —After having ſhewn, 
that there is a medium in nature vaſtly more ſubtle than air, 
by whoſe vibrations light communicates heat to bodies, and 
is itſelf put into alternate fits of eaſy reflexion, and eaſy 


formed; | 

—He proceeds to inquire : | 3 
6 Is not this medium much rarer within the denſe bodies of | 
<< the ſun, ſtars, planets, and comets, than in the empty 


« great diſtances, doth it not grow denſer and denſer perpe- | 
„ tually, and thereby cauſe the gravity of thoſe great bodies | 


<< every body endeavouring to recede from the denſer parts of 


<< than at its ſurface, and rarer there than at the hundredth 
< part of an inch from his body, and rarer there than at the 
<< fiftieth part of an inch from his body, and rarer there 
4% than at the orb of Saturn; I ſee no reaſon why the in- 
<« creaſe of denſity ſhould ſtop any-where, and not rather be 
| 8 through all diſtances from the Sun to ſaturn, and 
ond. ; T0 | 
« And though this increaſe of denſity may at great diſtances 
be exceeding flow ; yet if the elaſtic force of this medium be 


«« denſer parts of the medium towards the rarer with all that 
« power which we call gravity. 


< And that the elaſtic forte of this medium is exceeding great, | 
„ maybe gathered from the ſwiftneſs of its vibrations. Sounds 


© move about 1140 Engliſh feet in a ſecond of time, and in 


« dred Engliſh miles: light moves from the fun to us in about 
& ſeven or * minutes of time, which diſtance is about 
« 70cc0000 Engliſh miles, ſuppoſing the horizontal parallax 


_ « of the ſun to be about twelve ſeconds; and the vibrations, | 
% or pulſes of this medium, that they may cauſe the alternate 
fits of eaſy tranſmiſſion, and eaſy reflexion, muſt be ſwifter | 


4 than light, and by conſequence, above 700000 ſwiſter / than 


j 

Le proportion to its denſity, muſt be above 700000 Y 504: 
& (that is, above 490000000000) times Me than 5 ” 
*© fic force of the air is in proportion to its denſity ; for the 
<< velocities of the pulſes of elaſtic mediums are in a ſubd - 
44 plicate ratio of the elaſticities and the ratities of the 2 
6 diums taken together | | 0 
As magnetiſm is ſtronger in ſmall loadſtones than in great 
ones, in proportion to their bulk; and gravity is ſtronger 
<< on the ſurface of ſmall planets, than thoſe of great ones in 
“proportion to their bulk; and ſmall bodies are agitated much 
i more by electric attraction than great ones: ſo the ſmalneg 
* of the rays of light may contribute very much to the power 
of the agent by which they are refracted; and if any one 
6 ſhould ſuppoſe, that æther (like our air) may contain par- 
4e ticles which endeayour to recede from one another (for 1 
6e do not know what this æther is), and that its particles are 
« exceedingly ſmaller than thoſe of air, or even than thoſe of 
s light; the exceeding ſmalneſs of ſuch particles may con- 
„% tribute to the greatneſs of the force by which they recede 


«© from one another, and thereby make that medium exceed. 


“ ingly more rare and elaſtic than air, and of conſequence 
* exceedingly leſs able to feſiſt the motions of projectiles, and 
< exceedingly more able to preſs upon groſs bodies by en- 
% deavouring to expand itſelf.” Optics, p. 325, Sc. 
GRAvITY, in mechanics, denotes the conatus or tendency of 
bodies toward the centre of the earth. | 5 
That part of mechanics which conſiders the motion of bodies 
ariſing from gravity, is peculiarly called ſtatics. See ST a. 
TICS. HT | 
22 in this view, is diſtinguiſhed into abſolute, and re- 
ative. p 


through an unrefiſting medium. 


The laws of abſolute gravity ſte under the article Descexr | 


of bodies. 4 
Relative GRAviTY is that wherewith a body deſcends aſter 
having ſpent part of its weight in overcoming ſome reſiſt. 
8 
Such is that where with a body deſcends along an inclined plane, 
where ſome part is employed in overcoming the reſiſtance, or 
friction of the plane. | | 15 | 
The laws of relative gravity, ſee under the articles inclined 
PLANE, DescenT, FLuip, RESISTANCE, &c. | 
Centre of GRAviTY. See CENTRE of gravity. 
Diameter of GR avity. See DIAMETER of gravity. 
Paracentric ſolicitation of GRAVITY, See PARACENTRIC, 
Plane of GRavity. See PLANE of gravity. * 8 
Retardation from GRAvITY. See RETARDATION, 
GRAVITY, in hydroſtatics.— The laws of bodies gravitating in 
fluids, make the buſineſs of hydroſtatics. See HY DROSTA- 
TIES: . 
Gravity is here divided into abſolute and ſpecific. 
Abſolute, or true GRaviTy, is the whole force wherewith the 
body tends downward. 53 3 
Specific GRAvir v, called alfo relative, comparative, and appa- 
rent GRAVITY, is the exceſs of gravity in any body, above 


For the laws of ſpecific gravity, with the methods of deter- 
mining it both in ſolids and fluids; ſee 8SpECIFIC gravity, and 
HyDpROSTATICAL balance. 


GRAvITY of the air. See WEIGHT of the air: ſee alſo Anm, 


and PRESSURE. | 7 85 | 
GRAVITY, in muſic, is an affection of ſound, whereby it be- 
comes denominated grave, low, or flat. © | 
Gravity ſtands in oppoſition to acuteneſs, which is that al- 
2 of ſound, whereby it is denominated acute, arp, oi 
high. : | | 5 
The relation of gravity and acuteneſs, is the principal thing 
concerned in muſic; the diſtinctneſs, and determinateneß of 
which relation, gives ſound the denomination of harmonical, 
or mi ſical. N | 
The degrees of gravity, &c. depend on the nature of the ſo- 
norous body itſelf, and the particular figure and quantity there- 
of:: though, in ſome caſes, they likewiſe depend on the pat 
of the body where it is ſtruck. Thus, e. gr. the ſounds of 
two bells of different metals, and the ſame ſhape and dimen- 
ſions, being ftruck in the ſame place, will differ as to acute- 
neſs and gravity; and two bells of the ſame metal will differ 
in acuteneſs, if they differ in ſhape or magnitude, or be ſtruck 
in different parts. 


So in chords, all other things being equal, if they differ either 


ravity. _ | | | 

Thus, again, the ſound of a piece of gold is much graver thun 
that of a piece of ſilver of the ſame ſhape and dimenſions; and, 
in this caſe-the tones are, ceteris paribus, proportional to tif 
ſpecific gravities : ſo a ſolid ſphere of braſs, two feet in du. 
meter, will ſound graver than another of one foot diamet*'; 
and here the tones are proportional to the quantities of matt 
or the abfolute weights, | | 


, 


But it muſt be obſerved, that acuteneſs and gravity, as 1 


in matter, or dimenſions, or tenſion, they will alſo differ in 


| | 
- 


| loudneſs and lownels, are but relative things. We common! 
0 \ ' | ; | C 


bſolute GRavity is that wherewith a body deſcends freely 
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in tune with another, when they are in the ſame degree of 


GRE 


call a found acute and loud, in reſpect to another which is 

ave, or low with reſpect to the former: ſo that the ſame 
— may be both grave and acute, and alſo loud and low, in 
different compariſons. 


The degrees of acuteneſs, and gravity, make the different GREAT is alſo a title or quali 


tones, or tunes, of a voice, or ſound: ſo we ſay one ſound is 


avity. * 5 


GRE 


Thus we ſay, Shakeſpear was a great genius: queen Eliza- 


. beth had a great ſoul: Cromwell was a man of great deſigns: 


Da Vinci, a great painter: Galileo a great philoſopher: Boſſu 
a great critic, Oc, 3 II {IF 

ty appropriated to certain princes; 

and other illuſtrious perſonages. | 

Thus we ſay the great Turk: the great Mogul: the great 

cham of Tartary : the great duke of Florence, r. 


The immediate cauſe or means of this diverſity of tone lies | GREAT is alſo a ſurname beſtowed on ſeveral kings and em 


very deep. The modern muſicians fix it on the different ve- 
locity of the vibrations of the ſonorous body: in which ſenſe | 
gravity may be defined, a relative property of ſound, which, 
with reſpe& to ſome other, is the effect of a leſſer number of 
vibrations accompliſhed in the ſame time, or of vibrations of 
z longer duration.— In which ſenſe alſo, acuteneſs is the effect 
of a greater number of vibrations, or vibrations of a ſhorter 
duration. i 1 | , 
If two or more ſounds be compared in the relation of gravity, 
&c. they are either equal, or unequal, in the degree of tune.— 
Such as are equal, are called uniſans. See Unison. Ft, 
The unequal including, as it were, a diſtance between each 
other, conſtitute what we call an interval in muſic; which is 
properly the difference, in point of gravity, between two 
ne. | 1 ; | 
Upon this inequality, or difference, does the whole effect 
depend; and in reſpect hereof it is, that theſe intervals are di- 
vided into concords, and diſcords. . 
GRAVY, in cookery, &c. the juices of fleſh, or fiſh, obtained 
therefrom by coction, elixation, frixion; or the like. Hs 
The procuring of gravies is no inconſiderable part of cookety, 
inaſmuch as theſe are required to heighten the guſto and | 
reliſh of moſt diſhes. There are divers proceſſes for beef 
gravy : one of the ſhorteſt and ſimpleſt is, to cut a pound or 
| two of lean beef ſteaks into ſlices, beat them well, fry them 
till brown, and then add a pint of ftrong - broth, and an 
onion ; letting the whole boil a little, and then ſtraining it 
for uſe. Pas | 
To make mitton gravy, they roaſt a ſhoulder of mutton a 
little more than half, cut it with a knife, ſqueeze out the 
gravy with a preſs ;- then moiſten the meat again with broth, 
and preſs it a ſecond time: adding a little ſalt, they then keep 
cc r "= 85 . 
Val-gravy is chiefly had by cutting ſteaks off a fillet, beating 
them, and ſtewing them with ſliced onions, carrots, and par- 
ſneps ; and at laſt adding ftrong broth, parſley, &c. letting 
them ſtew afreſh, and ſtraining them for uſe. - 
To make ib gravy, carps and tenches are ſlit length-ways, 
and ſtewed with butter, onions, carrots, &c. till brown; then 
a little flour is put in, and ſtewed till brown: Laſtly, ſome 
hſh-broth is trained in through a cloth, and the whole ſeaſoned 
with ſalt, lemon, cloves, and ſavoury herbs. | 
GRAY, or GREY, a mixed colour, partaking of the two ex- 
tremes, black and white. e I Fs 
In the manage they make ſeveral ſorts. of grays : as, the 
branded or blackened gray, which has ſpots quite black, di- 
ſperſed here and there. The dappled gray, which has ſpots 
of a darker colour than the reſt of the body.—The light or 


hairs, —The ſad or iron gray, which has but a ſmall mixture 
of white. — And the browniſh or ſandy-coloured gray, where 
there are bay-coloured hairs mixed with the black, 
GRavy-hound, - See J HOUND. 
GRAY order, ORDER, 8 
GREASE, among farriers, &c. a ſwelling and gourdineſs of 
the legs of a horſe, very frequently happening after a jour- 
N 0 


If the greaſe be an attendant of ſome other diſeaſe, it will 

in vain to attempt the cure before the diſeaſe be removed 
that is the original cauſe of it: and therefore, if it be a hectic, 
the yellows, or the farcin, &c. the directions given for thoſe 
diſeaſes are to be followed, and in the mean time proper ap- 
plications are to be uſed outwardly for the greaſe. 


and the horſe has no other diſtemper upon him; then appli- 
cations that are peculiar to that diſtemper are to be fol- 
lowed :—If the horſe has been well fed and pampered, begin 


undance of the humours ; but theſe ought to be uſed with 


Proper to make a rowel on the inſide of the thigh, or in the 
elly; and to keep it open for a month, or longer, as there 
all be occaſion ; and in the mean time to give the horſe the 

„Annabar or antimonial balls. | , 

AT, a term of compariſon, denoting a thing to have 


more extenſion than ſome other to which it is referred. See 
OMPARISON. . f 


us we ſay, a great (| ace: a great diſtance : a great fi re: 
a great body, &. b : prog hoods. 


Ar is likewiſe uſed figuratively, in matters of morality, 


c. to ſignify ample, noble, elevated, extraordinary, im- 


por tant, Se. 


filver gray, wherein there is but a ſmall mixture of black | | | 
GREEK, Grecian; ſomething belonging to the people of 


the greaſe proceed from common and ordinary accidents, | 


the cure with bleeding and purging, ſo as to diminiſh the re- 


moderation, and it may be better to effect it with ſpare diet, | | | | 
and daily labour. After moderate evacuations, it may be] The Greek has a great copia or ſtock of words : its inflexions 


perors. 


Thus we ſay, Alexander the great: Cyrus the great: Charles 
the great, or Charlemaign : Henry the great of France, c. 
So the R frequently ſay, Edward the great, or the great 
Edward: William the great, meaning king William III. or 
the great William. Ihe French fay, Louis the great, le 
grand, ſpeaking of the late Louis XIV. Giles of Paris ſays, 
Charlemaign firſt got the ſurname great ſrom the talneſs and 
eminence of his ſtature. Helgaud adds, that Hugh the great 
of France was thus denominated on account of his great piety; 
goodneſs, &c. 


GREAT is alſo applied to ſeveral officers, who have pre· eminence 
over others. 


Thus we ſay, the lord great chamberlain: the great marſhal 
of Poland, c. tags 
GREAT circles of the ſphete, are ſuch as divide the ſphere into 
two equal patts or hemiſpheres; or whoſe planes paſs through 
the centre of the ſphere-: in contradiſtinction from the leſſer 
circles, which cut the ſphere into unequal parts, &c. 
The equator; meridian, ecliptic, verticals, &c. are great ot 
greater circles of the ſphere ; and the parallels, tropics, &c: 
lefler circles. See EQuaToR, MERIDIAN, Er. 


GREAT apparatus. {APPARAT US, 
GREAT artery, ARTERY. 
GREAT bairam. BAIRAM. 
GREAT bear. URsA major. 
GREAT diachylon. DIiACHYLoON. 
GREAT gun. Cannon, and GuN, 
GRE AT letters, See CAPITAL. 
GREAT maſs. | Mass: 

GREAT officers: OFrFiceR. 
GREAT repeat,  [I[RevPear. 
GREAT ſeal. | - Sear. 

GREAT tythes. * Z ; $23,497 
GREAT wardrobe.  \WarpRoOBE. | 
GREATER barons, BARON: 


GREATER enharmonical dieſis. DiIESsIs. 
GREATER excommunications V See 4 ExCOMMUNICATION; 
GREATER Vi. | 8 | 
GREATER hexachord. - 3}  CHEexacroRD:; 
GRECIAN coins. See the article Col Ns. 


| GREE x, in our law-books, ſignifies agreement; contentment, 


or good liking.— Thus, to make gree to the parties, is to ſa- 
tisſy them for an offence done. Judgment ſhall be put in 
“ ſuſpenſe, till grze be made to the king of his debt.“ Stat: 
25 Edward III. . 


liking, or allowance. 


Greece. | | 
GREEK, abſolutely ſo called; or the Grerk language, or an- 
tient GREEK, is the language ſpoken by the antient Grecians, 
and flill preſerved in the works of their authors, as Plato; 
Ariſtotle, Iſocrates; Demoſthenes, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
| Homer, Heliod, Sophocles, Euripides, G. | 
language known, notwithſtanding all the revolutions that 
have happened in the country where it was ſpoken, See 
ERGLISH: | 

Yet, from the time of the removal of the ſeat of empire to 
Conſtantinople, in the fourth century, it has been gradually 


the tongue; the conſtruction, inflexions, Sc. There wete 
_ oily new words, new riches acquired, by taking in the 

r ew dignities and offices, and the terms of art it 

was be 

of the Barbarians, and eſpecially the inva | 

wrought much more conſiderable alterations. See modern 

GREEK. F | 


are as remarkable for their variety, as thoſe of moſt of the 

other European tongues, for their ſimplicit y. 

It has three numbers, fingular, dual, and plural, and abundance 
of tenſes in its verbs, which makes a variety in diſcourſe, 

prevents a certain drineſs which always accompanies a too 

great uniformity, and renders the language peculiarly fit for 

all kinds of verſe. : bY 

The uſe of the participles of .the aoriſtus, and preterit, to- 


a peculiar force and brevity, without taking any thing from 
its perſpicuity. | 


The 


„ The word is formed from the French grb, good will, good 


The Greek has been preſerved intire longer than any other 


altering : the alterations at firſt did not affect the analogy of 


-unacquainted with: but, at wm, = E c 
ion of the Turks, 


gether with the compound words, wherein it abounds, give it 
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ne proper names in the Greek language are ſignificative, as 
- in the oriental, as well as in moſt of the modern languages, 


where the learned ſtill find ſome, though remote, character 
who had a 


f their origin. 

{ Thi Greek was the language of a polite people, 
great taſte for arts and ſciences, which they cultivated with 

+ ſucceſs. - In the living tongues, are ſtill preſerved a vaſt num- 


ber of Greek terms of art: ſome deſcended to us from the 


Grecians, and others formed anew. When a new invention, | 
machine, rite, order, inſtrument, &c. has been diſcovered, | 


._ - recourſe has commonly been had to the Greet for a name; 
the facility wherewith words are there compounded, readily 
_ affording us names expreſſive of the: uſe, effect, &c. of ſuch 
inſtruments. Hence areometer, thermometer, barometer, mi- 
crometer, logarithm, teleſcope, microſcope, loxadromy, &c. 
fodern or vulgar GREEK, is the language now ſpoken in 
+... Gree; 1 5 | | | 
There have been few books written in this language, from the 
taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks; ſcarce any thing but 
| Tome catechiſms, and the like pieces, compoſed or tranſlated 
into the vulgar Greet, by the Latin miſſionaries. 
The native Creeks are contented to ſpeak the language with- 
cout cultivating it. The miſery they are reduced to under the 


CY 
. 


__ dominion of the Turks, renders them ignorant of neceſlity ; | 


the Turkiſh politics not allowing any of the ſubjects of their 
| eſtates to apply themſelves to the arts and ſciences, | 


Whether it be out of a principle of religion, or politics, or | 


barbariſm, they bave induſtriouſly deſtroyed all the monuments 
of antient Rome; deſpiſing the ſtudy of a language which 
might have rendered them polite, their empire happy and 
Houriſhing, and have made the people forget their former 
maſters, and even their antient liberty. | 
In this, widely different from the Romans, . thoſe antient 
conquerors of Greece, who, after they had ſubdued the 
country, applied themſelves to learn the language; in order 
to imbibe their politeneſs, delicacy, and taſte for arts and 
(Wanne ; Pg. 
It is not eaſy to aſſign the preciſe difference between the vulgar 
and the antient Greek. It conſiſts in the terminations of nouns, 
pronouns, verbs, and other parts of ſpeech, -which make a 
difference between. thoſe two Janguages much like that ob- 
ſerved between ſome of the dialects of the Italian or Spaniſh: 
we inſtance in thoſe languages, as being the moſt known; but 
2 8 have ſaid the ſame of the Hebrew, Sclavonic, &c. 
| Beſide, the modern Greet has divers new words not in the 
antient; particularly ſeveral particles which appear as exple+ 
tives, and which were introduced to characterize certain tenſes 


* 


of verbs, and other expreſſions, which would have had the 


ſame meaning without ſuch particles, had cuſtom diſpenſed 
wich them; divers names of dignities and offices, unknown to 
the antient Greets; and abundance of words borrowed from 
the vulgar tongues of the neighbouring nations, | 

| Accdrlingly one may Poo, talc ofthe Greek tongue: 


the firſt ends at the time when Conſtantinople became the | 


capital of the Roman empire; not but there were ſeveral 
books, eſpecially of the fathers of the church, written with 
great purity after that time; but as religion, law, and policy, 

th civil and military, began then to introduce new words 
into the language, it ſeems neceſſary to begin the ſecond age 
of the Greek tongue from that epocha; which laſted to the 


taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks, where the laſt age 
commences. | | 

GREEK accents. ACCENT. 

GREEK bible. BiBLE. 


GREEK church is that part of the Chriſtian church which is 
eſtabliſhed in Greece; extending likewiſe to ſome other parts 
of 'Turky. | mt | 
It is thus called in Europe, Aſia, and Africa, in contradi- 

ſtinction from the Latin, or Romiſh church; as alſo tne 
Eaflern church, in diſtinQion from the Meſtern. 

Romaniſts call the Greek church, the Greek ſchiſm, be- 

_ cauſe the Greeks do not allow the authority of the pope, but 

depend wholly, as to matters of religion, on their own pa- 

ttiarchs. They have treated them as ſchiſmatics ever ſince the 
revolt, as they call it, of the patriarch Photius. 


The learned are divided as to the peculiar doctrines and ſen- | 


timents of the Greek church. It is certain many errors are 


uſually charged on them, which they are free of. The point | 
has been warmly conteſted between Caucus, archbiſhop of 


Corfu, and the Sieur de Moni, on the one fide: and Lucas 
Holſatius, and Leo Allatius, a Greet, on the other; the two 
firſt accuſing, the laſt excuſing them. Caucus, &c. will have 


them agree with the proteſtants, in rejecting abundance of 


the rules and obſervances eſtabliſhed in the Romiſh church ; 
while Allatius, &c. endeavours to find the ſame obſervances 
among the Greeks, as among the Latins, only under other 
forms, and with other circumſtances. LE 
Of the ſeven Latin ſacraments, ſays Caucus, the Greeks only 
admit of five : confirmation and extreme unction, they ſet aſide. 
Allatius, on the contrary, - inſiſts, that they do not properly 


Zeal, the neceſſity and validity of diyorce. 


GRE 


ſet them aſide, but only differ as to the manner of aq, 
niſtring them. Inſtead of confirming long after. ba tüm. 
ney ways join baptiſm and confirmation together : bet? 
at confirmation among them is conferred by the ordina : 
prieſts, The like error is charged on Caucus, with re td 
extreme unctioun. 3 | n 
But it is to be here added, that from the anſwer of Jeremy. 
patriarch of Conſtantinople, to the divines of Wirtember 1 
appears, that the Greeks, like the reformed, do really own 8 
more than two ſacraments inſtituted by Chriſt, viz, baptiſm, 
and the euchariſ. F ; 
The Greeks, ſays the ſame Caucus, offer no worſhip to the 
euchariſt: Allatius replies, it is true, they do not adore it. 23 
the Romaniſts do, immediately after the ſpeaking thoſe word 
This is my body : yet do they really adore it after the 8 
wherein conſecration conſiſts; viz. after the prayer called the 
invocation of the Holy Spirit. | | 
As to confeſſion, Caucus is certainly in the right, that th 
do not hold it to be of divine appointment, but only of poſi- 
tive, or eccleſiaſtical right; which they likewiſe affirm of all 
the other ſacraments, except the two above-mentioned : yet 
have they the uſe of auricular confeſſion, 
As to marriage, Caucus is juſt to them, in ſaying, that 
do not eſteem it an indiſſoluble band; they maintain, with great 


As to the primacy of the pope, Caucus does them juſtice in 
ſaying they deny it. It is certain the Greels, Melchites, ang 
other orientals, do not allow the primacy of the pope over 
the other patriarchs, in the ſenſe it is allowed of among the 
Latins. | Cary | 
Nor do they allow of more than ſeven general councils, All 
thoſe held by the Latins, ſince Photius, they ſet aſide. 


GREEK croſs. CHURCH. 
GREEK grammar, | GRAMMAR. 
GREEK lexicon.  Seey LEXICON, &c, 
GREEK maſonry. MasonRy. 
GREEK aſs. Mass. 


GREEK orders, in architecture, are the Doric, Ionic, and Co- 
rinthian; in contradiſtinction to the two Latin orders, the 
Tuſcan and Compoſite. See OkDER. | 
GREEK pitch, See the article PiTcH. 
GREEK rite, or ritual, is diſtinguiſhed from the Latin. Sec 
-RiTE, and RITUAL, 8 Þ ; 


GREEK flatue. STATUE, 
GREEK teſtament. See IJ BIBLE. 
GREEK wine. Wins. 
GREEK year. 'YEAR, 


GREEN, one of the original colours of the rays of light. 
If urine, citron-juice, or ſpirit of vitriol, be caſt on a green 
ribband, it becomes blue; by reaſon the yellow of the green- 
ing-weed is thereby exhaled and conſumed ; ſo that nothing 
but blue remains behind. a gent 
Graſs and herbs, and even all vegetables in places expoſed to 
the open air, are green; and thoſe in ſubterraneous places, or 
places inacceflible to the air, white and yellow. Thus, when 

| wheat, or the like, germinates under-ground, it is white ot 

ellow ; and what is in the open air green: though this too 
is yellow before it be green. 

Artificial GREENS are very rarely ſimple colours, but produced 
by the mixture of yellow and blue. 

Two powders, the one blue, and the other yellow, wel 
mixed, appear perfectly green; though, when viewed with: 
microſcope, we obſerve a chequer of blue and yellow. 
The dyers make divers ſhades, or caſts of green, as light grit 
yellow green, graſs green, laurel green, ſea green, dark grit 
parrot green, and geladon green. e 

All the greens are firſt dyed in blue, then taken down vil 
woad, verdegris, &c. and then greened with the weed, tber 

being no one ingredient that will give green alone. 

Mountain GREEN, or Hungary GREEN, is a ſort of green 

powder found in little grains, like ſand, among the mour 
tains of Kernauſent in Hungary, and thoſe of Moldavia 
Though ſome hold, that this mountain green is factitious, and 
the ſame with what the antients called los ærit, prepared by 
caſting water, or rather wine, on copper red-hot from ” 
furnace, and catching the fumes thereot on copper plates la 
over for that n l or by diſſolving copper plates in wilt, 
much as in making verdegris. The painters make uſe 0 


n . 
this colour for a — green. It is ſometimes counterfeited 


grinding verdegris with cerus. | 
Calcined GREEN, and diflilled GREEN. See VERDE CAI, 
GREEN cap. | Cay. 
GREEN copperas. \ CoPPERAS, 
Earth GREEN. See JVERDIT ER. 
GREEN b. Fisk. 
GREEN glaſs, GLass. 


Green hide, is that not yet tanned, or dreſſed, but — 
as taken off from the carcaſe. See Hip E, and CUB} 
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GREEN ſoap. 
GREEN vVitr10l. 


Cs ** walls, &c. | Grass plots &c. 
Guzen 5 <a 1 Fw : 
SCREEN CL OTE, A board, or court of juſtice, held in the 


Gr 


VITRIoI. 


ing-houſe of the king's houſhold, for the taking cogni- 
28 al 4 of — and juſtice within the 
king's court royal; and for correQing all the ſervants therein, 
that ſhall any way offend. _. E 
To this court, alſo, belongs the authority of maintaining the 
. reace for twelve miles round the king's court, where - ever it 
{hall be, excepting at London. 5 1 
The judge of this court is the lord ſteward, aſſiſted by the 
treaſurer, comptroller, cofferer, clerks of the greenclath, &c. 
It takes its name, greencloth, from a green cloth ſpread over 


the board where fit, whereon are the arms of the compt- _ f | V 
n s |[GREGORIAN chant, See the article CHAN T. 


Clerks of the GREENCLOTH are two officers of the board of 
greencloth, who attend there, and have buſineſs affigned them 
by the board.— All bills of comptrolments, relating to the of. 


pee, are ſummed up, and allowed by the clerks-comptrollers, G 


and audited by the clerks of the greencloth. 3 
They alſo appoint the king's, queen's, and houſhold's diet, 
and keep all records, leigers, and papers relating thereto; 
make up bills, parcels, and debentures for ſalaries, &c. and 
proviſions and neceſſaries for the officers of the pantry, but - 


 tery, cellar, c. | #1 
GREENHOUSE, or conſervatory, a houſe of ſhelter in a gar- 


GRI 


| GREENWICH þo/þital. Ste the article Hos AL. 


GREGORIAN calendar is that which ſhews the new and full 
moon, with the time of Eaſter, and the moveable feaſts de- 
pending thereon, by means of epacts diſpoſed through the ſe- 
veral months of the Gregorian year. rh | 
The Gregorian calendar, therefore, differs from the Julian, 


of golden — 1: : 
| This reformation of the calendar was made in 1582. by order 
of pope Gregory XIII. and with the, advice of Aloyſius Li- 
lius, and other mathematicians : at the ſame time, ten days 
were cut off from that year, and caft away, to bring the 
equinoxes to their antient ſeat; viz. the 21ſt of March: and, 
to keep them conſtantly there, the ſame pope introduced a new 
form of the Year. . - | 


GREGORIAN epocha is the epocha, or time, whence the Gregs- 
r1an calendar, or computation, took A 

The year 1726. is the 144th year of the Gregorian epocha. 

REGORIAN year is the Julian year corrected, or modelled, in 


account are biſſextile, are here common years, and only every 
fourth ſecular year is made a biſſextile yar. 
The Gregorian year, though it comes nearer to nature and 
truth, than the Julian, is not ſtrictly juſt: in four hundred 

. years it gets one hour and twenty minutes; and, conſequently, 
m ſeven thouſand two hundred, a whole day. 


den ; contrived for preſerving the more tender and curious} The Gregorian year is that now uſed in moſt countries of 


exotic plants, which will not bear the winter's cold abroad in 
our climate. | | | | 
Greenhouſes, as now built, ſerve not only as conſervatories, 
but, likewiſe, as ornaments of [gardens ; being uſually large 
and beautiful ſtructures, in form of galleries, wherein the 
plants are handſomely ranged in caſes for the purpoſe. 

The.greenhouſe Mr. Mortimer directs to be open to the ſouth, 
or very little declining therefrom ; the height and breadth to 
be about twelve feet, and length according to the number of 
plants intended to be kept therein. It ſhould be fituate on the 
drieſt ground, and fo contrived, as that nothing may obſtruct 
the ſun's rays in-winter. In the building it, care muſt be taken, 
not to plaſter it on the inſide with lime and hair; dampneſs 
being obſerved to continue longer on ſuch plaſter, than on 
bricks, or wainſcot. To preſerve it the more from moiſture, 


and colds, an artificial heat is to be uſed: in order to this, | 


ſome hang up fires, and others place pans of coals in holes in 
the ground. The better way is, to have a ſtove behind the 


greenhouſe, and to convey the heat thereof through trills, made | 


under the floor for that purpoſe. The beſt method of all, ac- 
cording to Bradley, ic the new ſtove invented by M. Gauger, 
and publiſhed in Engliſh by Dr. Deſaguliers. FD 
Some have ſaſhes, caſements, and doors of * others pre- 
fer owls canvas doors, 'to be taken off, and put on, at 
ure. n + 88 
The pots and caſes with plants in them, are to be ranged in the 
greenhouſe ſo, as not to incommode one another, or hinder 
any from readily receiving both ſun, air, &c. As to the ma- 
nagement of the plants herein, Mortimer recommends the 
opening of the mould about them, from time to time, and 


ſprinkling a little freſh mould in them, and a little warm! 
dung on that; as, alſo, to water them when the leaves begin] 


to wither and curl, and not oftener; which would make them 
fade, and be ſickly; and to take off ſuch leaves as wither, and 


ow dry. | . 
| Bradley ad viſes, that, in the colder parts of England, the front 
of the greenhouſe be built in a ſweep, or ſemicircle, to re- 


ecive the ſun's rays, one part or other of it, all day: that all 


the windows, &c. in the front, have cloſe, thick, wooden 
ſhutters, to be ſhyt every night in winter, for fear of froſt, 
nipping winds, . c. Dutch tiles he thinks the beſt lining for 
_ the walls, as being dry, and reſlecting a great deal of heat; 
and ſquate tiles for the pavement, which readily imbibe the 
Wet, and never ſweat, as marble and the harder ſtones do.— 
The plants in the greenhouſe are not to fill above a quarter- 
part of the ſpace. thereof; the reſt being left vacant for the 
Ar to circulate about the plants. If the houſe be crouded 
wich plants, the efluvia they are continually emitting by per- 
ſpiration, and the vapours from the mould, will condenſe the 
alr, and cauſe dampneſs. The plants are to be diſpoſed, as 
much as poſſible, about the middle parts of the greenhouſe, 
Where they will be ſafer from the cold, which is uſually great- 
lt near the glaſſes, and walls: the tendereſt plants to be diſ- 
poſed neareſt to where the heat comes in. | 
It is a general rule, among gardeners, to ſet exotic plants into 
the greenhouſe, about the ſecond week in September, and to 
take them out again about the middle bf May; though there 


ſhoutd be ſome diſtindtion made herein; the tendereſt ſorts 


We places near the line, as the aloes, Cc. being to 


A 


SREENLAND fiſhery. See the article hat Fish Rr. 
ot. I. No 72. CAM. | Nod 


confined longer to the greenhouſe, than oranges, myrtles, 
c ag x "4 


/ 


Europe; moſt of the United Provinces, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, excepted ; where the Julian year ſtill obtains, 

From this difference ariſes the diſtinction of the od, or Ju- 
lian, and new, or Gregorian ſtyle. | 8 
The old ſtyle is now eleven days behind the new: ſo that the 
ſame day which in the Gregorian account is the eleventh day 
of any month, in the Julian is only the firſt, 


GRENADA, GRANADO. 
GRENADIER. See \ Grnnaotn 
G RENATE. L GRaNAT E. 


GRESH AM, college. See the article Col LEG. . 
GREVE“, GERETA, among our antient writers, is a 
denomination of power and authority; ſignify ing as much 
as comes, or vicecomes. See the articles CounT, and VI- 
COUNT. ts Fes | | 


Thus Hoveden; Greve dicitur, ideo guod jure debeat grith, 
I. e. pacem ex illis facere, qui patriæ inferunt ve, i. e, niſe- 
riam vel malum. . Ms | 
Lambard makes greve the ſame with reve. 5 
Hence, alſo, the words /bireve, portgreve, &c. which were an- 
tiently written ſciregerefa, portgerefa, &c. 
GREYHOUND. GRAYHoUND. _ , 


of an imaginary bird of prey, of the eagle kind. 


The antients ſpeak fabulouſly of the gri hn? they repreſent it 
with four legs, wings, and a beak ; the upper-part repreſenting 


Id mines, hidden treaſures, &c. | | EE 
he animal was conſecrated to the ſun and the antient 
painters repreſented the chariot of the ſun as drawn by grif- 


Nemeſis. 


to underſtand the text of that chimerical animal juſt deſcribed; 

which no-body ever ſaw but in painting and armories, not- 

_ withſtanding what Servius, in his comment. on the eighth 

eclogue of Virgil, and Iſidore, ſay of it.— The gr:iffon, in 

Scripture, is that ſpecies of eagle called, in Latin, ifraga, 

8 deprey; and DP, peres; of the verb UND, parat, to 
reak. — 4 W | | 


which are diſtinguiſhed, in Latin, by the names of aguila, 
grybs, halietus,—Pauſanias, in Arcadicis, ſays, the griffor 
58 his ſkin ſpotted like a leopard. TS 
The griffon, we mean the fabulous one, is. frequently ſeen on 
antient medals; and is ſtill borne in coat-armour, Or, 4 


family of Morgan in Monmouthſhire, &c; _ Ws 
Guillim blazons it rampant 4/ alledging, that any very fierce 
animal may be ſo blazoned, as well as a lion,—Sylvefter, 
Morgan, and others, uſe the term ſegreiam inſtead of ramp- 
ant. ' | 


called from the French greler, to brolil. . 
The word is alſo uſed for the 2 of any diſh, by rub- 
ing a hot iron over it. To grill oyſters, is to put them into 
ſcallop-ſhells, ſeaſon them with ſalt, pepper, and parſley 
ſhred, and pour their own liquor to them; covering them 
| „„ \ 5 with 


both in the form of the year, and in that it uſes epacts, inſtead 


ſuch manner, as that three ſecular years, which in the Julian 


* The word is formed from the Anglo-Saxon grith, peace. 


GRIFFON, Gzyeavs, el, in natural hiſtory, the name 
an eagle, and the lower a lion: they ſuppoſed it to watch over 


ns. M. Spanheim obſerves the ſame of thoſe of Jupiter and 


We find mention of the grifſon in holy Scripture ;' but are not 


God prohibited the Jews to eat divers kinds af birds of prey 
as the kite, vulture, &c. and the divers ſpecies of eagles, 


griffen rampant, with wings diſplayed, fable ; is borne by the 


GRILLADE, in cookery, meat broiled on the gridiron ; thus 


93 


ich grated bread; ſtewing them half an hour on the fire, and 
droweming them with a red-hot iron. Shrimps are grilled after 
the ſame manner. 5 
RINDING, trituration, the act of breaking, or comminuting, 
2 ſolid body, and reducing it into powder, duſt, four, fatina), 
or the like. | | | 


Grinding is one of the ſpecies of diſſolution. —The painters| 


colours are ground'on a marble, or porphyry, either with bil, 
or gurt-whter, R 3 
Some late phyſicians contend, that digeſtion is performed by 
grinding the food in the ſtomach.—It is alleged; that every 


part in the body is a veſſel, or veſlels; that all the veſſels” 


dave a motion of ſyſtole and diaſtole ; and that all the opera- 
tions of the body conſiſt in the attrition, or grinding, of the 
_ : humours, or matters, contained in ſuch veſſels. 7X 
SGxIxN DI is alſo uſed for the rubbing, or wearing off, the irre. 
and reducing it to the deſtined figure, whether that be flat, 
Concave, or the like. 
The grinding of glaſſes is a conſid 
ceſſarily requires to be here inſiſted on; eſpecially that of op- 
tic glaſſes. 4 5 2 
Method of GRIN 
ſtep is, to provide a diſh, or baſon, within w 
yo is to be formed. e | : 
order to this, they take a piece of braſs, copper, iron, or 
wood, and form it into a ſegment of a circle, having the ra- 
dius of the baſon, or diſh, intended: this done, a baſon is 
forged, by a ſmith, either of iron, or copper, having its ca- 
vity exactly fitting, or correſponding, to the ſegment above- 
mentioned, though ſometimes they chooſe to have the baſon 
caſt ; in which caſe, the rules elſewhere delivered, for concave 
mirrors, are to be here obſerved. - | 
Ihe figure of the baſon, thus rough 
in the pewterers lathe, or on a ſtone mould A, Tab. Mifcel- 
lany, fig. 12. fixed to an iron axis, with a pinion B C, move- 
able by a wheel DE, and that by a winch, or handle, F. The 
| - baſon being ground on the mould, till it exactly fit in all parts, 
they take it off, and, cementing it to a wooden block (loaden, 
if need be, with lead), ſtrew it over with fine ſiſted ſand, and 


— 


DING optic glaſſes. —For convex glaſſes, the firſt 
hoſe cavity the 


gular or otherwiſe redundant parts of the ſurface of a body, 


erable art, and, as ſuch, ne- 


ly formed, is to be finiſhed | 


GRI 


turbed ; never leaning too hard thereon. When 


| th | 7 
t the figure of the baſon, clean it well of all — 
7 


th adhering, and ſprinkle the baſon over with e 
ened in A grinding the glaſs thereon till * 
neſſes and inequalities are taken away: after this, the fines p 
uſed-in hour-glafſes _ be of ſervice, applied and veg * 
fore; remembring to take out the ſand, when too much w af 
and ſubſtitute new in its ſtead. Some, in lieu hereof 8 

' ſeveral ſorts of emery, each finer than other, or even * 
powder of flints calcined, and pounded. Laſtly, grind mh 
ſame glaſs in another baſon, or diſh, which is a ſegment of : 
'leſfet ſphere, making uſe of the like fand as before till 1 
| have got a pretty high rim, or margin, all around. In re * 
the preſſion is not here determined accurately enough ann 
middle of the glaſs, by the mere 3 of the hand; "ys 
have choſen to make uſe of the following machine, eſpecially 
for grinding obje-glaſſes” _ . 1 
Fix the diſh HI, fig, 14. on a horizontal table; exactly oye; 
its centre let the aperture D be, through which paſs an iron 
arm five or ſix inches long, faſtened to the ſtaff A B: let the 
other extreme of the ſtaff be fitted into a hole cut in the diſh, 
and faſtened therein. Now: to grind the glaſs, inſtead of the 
_ take hold of the ſaid ſtaff, and work with ſand, Ec. ;; 
before. VOIR: | ae | 
Huygens tells us, that he always firſt uſed coarſe emery, then 
a finer powder of the ſame, which would be fiſty ſeconds in 
ſinking to the bottom of a veſſel of water, putting in freſh 
every half or quarter of an hour: ſometimes, too, he uſed 
emery of fifty ſeconds, for 4 of an hour; then emery of four 
hundred ſecon ls, for ? of an hour; and, laſtly, emery of for- 
ty- five minutes, for 4 of an hour. The fame effect is had 
from powder of flints, broken in an iron mortar, mixed with 
water, and. ſtirred ſometimes'with a wooden ſpatula, taking the 
powder as it precipitates in ſome certain time to the bottom of 
— 8 el, by decanting the water. What remains is to poliſh 
the glas. | . 4 
GRINDING is alſo uſed for a coarſer, and leſs accurate, method 
of ſmoothing, or poliſhing, the ſurface of a body; particu- 
' larly glaſs for looking-glaſſes, . 
In the new method of working large plates of glaſs for looking- 
glaſſes, coach - glaſſes, Ic. by moulding, and, as it were, caſt- 


thus grind it over again on the mould, till all the furrows, or 
- ſcratches, be quite taken away. | EN 

Laſtly, they grind large pieces of glaſs in a baſon, with fine 
ſiand between, till ſuch time as, its ſurface being well gan | 


ing them, ſomewhat after the manner of metals, deſcribed 
under the article Gl Ass; the ſurface being left uneven, it re- 
mains to be ground, and pohſhed. | | 


© 


. ed, there is no longer any oppoſition to the motion. 
Note, the diſh is known to be perfectly finiſhed, when, a hair 


being ſtretched over it, its ſhadow projected in the cavity, 


eſpecially in 
torted. TR 
The baſon finiſhed | 
poſe : in order to this, lay them on clean paper, and obſerve 
what colours are projected thereon ; for the ſame are the co- 
lours of the glaſſes, Always ſet afide thoſe of the darker co- 


a camera obſcura, does not appear any way Fra 


Icurs, and chooſe the brighter: but as the whiteſt and bright- | 
eſt have uſually veins; and beſide, in tract of time, by the hu- 


midity of the air, are apt to ruſt, and loſe their poliſh; for 
this reaſon Huygens recommends thoſe a little yellowiſh, red- 


iſh, or greeniſh; Hevelius, the blueiſh. A glaſs is found to] 


be free from bubbles, ſands, -veins, knots, and ſpires, by hold- 
ing it to the ſun, and receiving the rays through it on a white 
paper; for the flaws above-mentioned will each project a ſha- 
dow thereon. ol „ 
It, inſtead of lenticular, or at leaſt ſpherical glaſſes, you make 
 uſeof plate-glaſs ; it muſt be divided, and cut with a diamond, 
into ſquares: and if it be too thick to break otherwiſe, you 
may do it by laying it on a table covered with a cloth, in ſuch 
manner, as that the fide, or part, to be ſevered, hang over the 
edge: for being ſtruck with an iron- inſtrument, in this ſitua- 
tion, it eaſily breaks in the direction of the line drawn by the 
diamond. Having thus got a ſquare piece, deſcribe two con- 
centric circles thereon, with a pair of compaſſes, one of 
whoſe legs carries a diamond; the diameter of the inner circle 
to be equal to the breadth of the intended lens, and that of the 
outer ſome what more; and break off the corners, as above di- 


*- 8 
. 


reed; and the lefler inequalities take off on a grind- ſtone, |. 


1 they proceed to chooſe glaſſes for the pur. 


In order to this, the plate of glaſs is laid horizontally on a 
ſtone, in manner of a table; and, to ſecure it the better, plaſt- 
ered down with mortar, or ftucco, that the effort of the work- 
man, or of the machine uſed therein, may not ſhake or diſplace 
it: to ſuſtain it, there is a ſtrong wooden frame that ſurrounds 
it an inch or two higher than the glaſs : the bottom, or baſe, 
of the grinding engine, is another rough glaſs, about half the 
dimenſions of the former; on this is a wooden plank, ce- 
mented thereto ; and upon this are proper weights applied, to 
promote the triture ; the plank, or table, being faſtened to a 
wheel, which gives it motion. —This wheel, which is, at leiſt, 
five or ſix inches diameter, is made of a very hard, but light, 
wood, and is wrought by two workmen placed againſt each 
other, who puſh and pull it alternately ; .and ſometimes, when 
the work requires it, they turn it round. By fuch means, 2 
conftant mutual attrition is produced between the two glaſſes, 
which is favoured” by water and ſands of ſeveral kinds beſtowed 
between; ſand ſtill finer and finer being applied, as the grins- 
ing is more advanced: at laſt emery is uſed. We need not 
add, that as the upper, or incumbent, glaſs poliſhes and gross 
ſmoother, it muſt be ſbifted from time to time, and others pu! 
in its place. e 
It is to be noted, that only the largeſt ſize glaſſes are thus ground 
with a mill; for the middling and ſmaller forts are wrought by 
the hand; to which end there are four wooden handles at the 
four corners of the upper ſtone, or carriage, for the workmen 
to take hold of, and give it motion. What remains to the pet- 
fection of glaſs, comes under the denomination - of poliſhing. 
GRIP, or GRI E, in huſbandry, is a ſmall ditch cut acrols 4 
meadow, or ploughed land, in order to drain it.—It alſo ſigni- 
hes an handful; as, a gripe of corn, | 


GRiye of a ſhip is the compaſs, or ſharpneſs, of her ſtem under 
water; chiefly towards the bottom of her ſtem. _ 
The deſign of ſhaping her fo is, to make her gripe the more, 
or keep a good wind; for which purpoſe, ſometimes a fall 
ſtem is put on upon the true one. 1 
GRIPE is allo a ſea- phraſe for a ſhip's being apt to run her head, 
or noſe, too much into the wind: in ſuch caſe they ſay, ſhe 
gripes; of which there are two cauſes ; 1%, Overloading ber 
ahead, the weight of which preſſes her head fo down, that " 
is not apt to fall off from the wind; 2®, The ſtaying, or (ett 
ing, her maſts too much aft; which will al ways be a fault in: 
ſmall ſhip that draws much water, and will cauſe her to be 


or the like. - Examine now. whether the piece of glaſs be every- 
where equally thick; if it be not, reduce it to ſuch equality 
5 y grinding it on an iron plate with ſand and water. Laſtly, 
glue or cement the glaſs, thus prepared, to a wooden handle 
| MO, fig.'13, with a cement made of pitch, and a four h 
part of reſin; or one part of wax, and eleven of colophony : 
care to be taken that the baſe, or bottoin, of the handle NO 
be equal to the glaſs; and that the centre of the glaſs and 
handle meet together. Smaller lenſes, as thoſe uſed for micro- | 
ſcopes, arc fixed on with ſealing - wax. L 
| Now, to grind the glaſs, and bring it to the convexity re- 
| -- quired; ſmrar over the diſh equally: with fine ſiſted ſand 


moiſtened with water: then taking the handle with the glaſs 
- thereon, work it on the baſon ſometimes this way, and ſome- 
times that, to prevent the ſorm of the baſon from being diſ- 


; continually running into the wind: though in floaty Arn 
if the maſts. be not ſtayed far aft, they will never keep 28% 
| 6 GRIPES, 


1 


— — = LS 2 


GRIPES tormina ventris, in medicine, a fort of cholic, or 
inful diſorder of the lower belly, occaſioned by ſome ſharp 
pungent matters vellicating the parts, or by wind pent up in 
inteſtines. | 
N are a very common ſymptom in young children, 
and may be cauſed by the aliment they uſe, which is con- 
ſderably different from what they had been accuſtomed to in 
erus. 8 | | 
Me retention of a part of the meconium may alſo give oc- 
caſion hereto, as being ſomewhat acrimotiious, | 
This diſorder ſometimes proves ſo violent, as to throw the 
child into univerſal convulſions, or to cauſe, what is vulgarly 
called, convulſions of the bowels. 


GROANING, in hunting, a term uſed for the cry or noiſe of 


buck. _ 
GROAT, an Engliſh money of account, equal to four- 
, e. 9 
Oer nations, as the Dutch, Folanders, Saxons, Bohemians, 
French, &c. have likewiſe their groats, groots, groches, 


„Ec. | | | 
We had no ſilver money in the Saxon times bigger than a 
year 135T- coined groſſes, i. e. groats, or great pieces, which 


of Henry VIII. who, in 1504. firft coined ſhillings, 
GROCERS, by the ftat. 37 Edward II. cap. 5. is uſed for 
thoſe who engroſs merchandize. See EnGRossING. 
GROGRAM, in the manufactory, a ſort of ſtuff, all ſilk; 
being, in reality, no more than a taffety, coarſer and thicker 
than ordinary. . 3 Wi 
GROOM *® denotes a ſcryvant in ſome inferior poſt. -In which 
ſenſe, it amounts to the ſame with the old word, garczo, and- 


the French gargon. | : 
* The word is formed from the Flemiſh, grom, puer, a boy. 


'GCroOM is the denomination of ſeveral officers and ſervants in 


the king's houſhold. | 7 | : 
There are grooms of the almonry, grooms of the compting- 
of the robes, of the wardrobe, c. 

GrooM of the ſlole. See the article STOLE. 


to ſee the king's lodging furniſhed with tables, chairs, ſtools, 
and firing; as alſo to provide cards, dice, &c. and to decide 
diſputes arifing at cards, dice, bowling, &c. | 

GrooM is more particularly uſed for a ſervant, appointed to 
attend on horſes in the Rables. See EQuery. 


our groat. | | 
A pound gros, livre de gros. See PounD, and Livre. 
GROSS, or GRossus, in our antient law-writers, denotes a 
thing abſolute, .and not depending on another. —Thus, vil- 


lain in groſs, villanus in groſſo, was a ſervant, who did not 


belong to the land, but immediately to the perſon of the | 
lord; or a ſervile perſon not appendant, or annexed, to the 


land or manor, and to go along with the tenures as appur- 
tenant to it; but like the other perſonal goods and chattels 
of his lord, at his lord's ple-ſure and diſpoſal. 

So an advowſon in groſs is a right of patronage not annexed to 
| the fee or manor, but belonging to the patron himſelf, di- 
{tint from the manor. e 9 8 
Common in Goss. See the article Common. 
Gross weight, is the weight of merchandizes, and goods, with 
their duſt and droſs, as alſo of the bag, caſk, cheſt, &c. 


lowance is to be made for tate and tret. 


URoss average. See the article AVERAGE. . 


GROS8 is alſo uſed for the quantity of twelve dozen. 

GROSSA,a groat - Conceſſa eſt regi una groſſa, que continet qua- 
tuor denarios, de quolibet viro et muliere. ts or an. 1378. 

ROSSE-bo7s, in our antient law books, ſignifies ſuch wood as 

hath been, or is, either by the common law, or cuſtom of 

the country, reputed timber, | | 

GROTESQUE, GRroTesc, or GROTTESQUEz a wild 
whimſical hgure, or deſign of a painter, or engraver ; have- 
Ing ſomething ridiculous, extravagant, and even monſtrous, 


my. | | 

The name ariſes hence, that figures of this kind were an- 
tiently much uſed to adorn the grotto's wherein the tombs of 
eminent perſons, or families, were incloſed. Such was that 


.Yenty years ago. 


genius for deſigning groteſques : the like-is ſaid of Leonardo 
2 Vinci. | dS 

We alſo extend the word groteſque to any thing. whimſical, 

or wildly pleaſant, in a perfon's dreſs, diſcourſe, &c.— Maſ- 

querace habits are the more valued, the more groteſque they 

are. Our theatres preſent us with entertainments in groteſque 

characters, i. e. perſons quaintly dreſſed; as harlequins, ſca- 


GRIST denotes corn ground, or ready for grinding. See Cox, |. 


peny 3 nor aſter. the conqueſt, till Edward III. who about the | 


went for 4d. apiece; and ſo the matter ſtood till the reign \ 


houſe, grooms of the chamber, the privy-chamber, grooms | 


Groom porter is an officer of the houſhold, whoſe buſineſs is 


GROS, a foreign money, in divers countries, anſwering to | 


wherein they are contained; out of which gro/5 weight, al- 


of Ovid, whoſe grotto was diſcovered near Rome about ſe- 


Calot, a celebrated engraver of Lorrain, had a wonderful | 


| ramouches, c. Planudes has given us a very greteſpue Pic 
ture of Æſop. Arioſto and the Italian poets are full of gro- 
teſque deſcriptions, 9 | 
GROTESQUE-work, GroTEsK-work; or GRroTTESCO, de- 
notes a work, or eompolition; in painting, and ſculpture, 
in the groteſpue manner, or taſte ; conſiſting either of things 
which are merely imaginary, and have no exiſtence in na- 
ture, or of things turned and diſtorted out of the way of na- 
ture, ſo as to raiſe ſurprize and ridicule. 6 
Groteſque-work is much the ſame with what we ſometimes alſs 
call antique and moriſco. | | 
GROTESQUES, or GROTESKS, are particularly uſed for little 
fanciful ornaments, of animals, compounded with foliages 
fruit, Ge. F 


Such are thoſe painted by Raphael in the apartments of the 


of the Portico of the capitol.— Vitruvius calls compartments 
of this kind harpaginetuli, - . 
 GROTTO *, or GRoTTA, in natural hiſtory, a large deep 
Cavern or den in a mountain or rock. | S 


The word is Italian, grotta, formed, according 
Cc, from the Latin cpr: Du Cange obſerves, 
was uſed in the ſame ſenſe in the corrupt Latin. 


| The antient anachorets retired into dens, and gritto's, to ap- 
ply themſelves the more attentively to meditation. | 
Okey-hole, Elden-hole, Pool's-hole, and the Devil's A*fe 
in the Peak, are famous among the natural caverns or grotts's 
of our country. | : | . 
Elden-hole is 4 huge profound perpendicular chaſm, three 
miles from Buxton, ranked among the natural wonders of 
the Peak. Its depth is unknown, and is pretended to be 
unfathomable. Cotton tells us he ſounded 884 yards; yet 
the plumbet ſtill drew. But he might eaſily be deceived, 
unleſs his plumbet was very heavy ; the weight of a rope 
of that length might well make the Janding of the plum- 
bet ſcarce perceivable. Phil. Tranſ. No 407. p 24. | 
Peak's-hole, and Pool's-hole, called alſo the Devil's Aſc, 
are two remarkable horizontal ſprings under mountains; the 
one near Caſtleton, the other juſt by Buxton. They ſeem to 
have owed their origin to the ſprings which have their current 
through them: when the water had forced its way through 
the horizontal fiſſures of the ſtrata, and had carried the looſe 
earth away with it, the looſe ſtones muſt fall down of courſe : 
and where the ſtrata had few or no fiſſures, they remained 


to Menages 
that . 


now ſo mech wondered at.—The water which paſſes through 

Pool's-hole is impregnated with particles of limeſtone, and 

has incruſted the whole cave in ſuch a manner that it appears 

one ſolid rock.—Martyn, in Phil. Tranſ. Ne 405. p. 27, 
ſeq. e \ 


| tites, and other natural conglaciations, and thoſe often of an 
amazing beauty. RS | 


M. Homberg conjeQures, from ſeveral circumſtances, that 


pieces of marble are the plants; and endeavours to ſhew, 
that they could only be produced by ſome vegetative prin- 
ciple. Mem. Acad. anno 1102. 
At Foligno in Italy, is another grotto, conſiſting of pillars and 
orders of architecture of marble, with their ornaments, &c. 


| ſcarce inferior to thoſe of art; but they all grow downwards: 


ſo that if this too be a garden, the plants are turned upſide 
down. Mem. de] Acad. anno 1711. 5 


full of water, fiſh, &c. the beſt part of the year, and quite 
dry, and bearing graſs, corn, &c. the reſt, proceeds from 
ſome ſubterraneous grotto, or lake; as is made highly proba- 
ble by Mr. Valvaſor. Phil. Tranſ. Ne 191. | 
We have ſeveral grotto's famous in natural hiſtory ; as, 
GRroTTA del Cani, a little cavern near Pozzuoli, four leagues 
from Naples, the ſteams whereof are of a mephitical or 
noxious quality; whence alſo it is called bocca venenaſa, the 
oiſonous mouth. See MepryITES.. | 
Two miles from Naples, ſays Dr. Mead, Xi by the Lago 
de Agnano, is a celebrated mofeta, commonly called Ia Grotta 
del. Cant, equally deſtruQtive to all within the reach of its 
vapours. pe. e 
It is a ſmall grotto about eight feet high, twelve long, and 
Tix broad; from the ground ariſes a thin, ſubtile, warm 
fume, viſible enough to a diſcerning eye, which. does not 
ſpring up in little parcels here and there, but in one con- 
tinued ſtream, covering the whole ſurface of the bottom of the 


air, but quickly after its riſe, falls back again, and returns to 
the earth; the colour of the ſides of the grotto: being the 
- meaſure of its aſcent: -for ſo far it is of a darkiſh-green, but 
higher only common earth. And as I myſelf found no in- 
conveniency by ſtanding in it, ſo no animal, if its head be 


above this mark, is the leaſt injured. But when, as the 


MANNET 


| Vatican, and thoſe carved by Michael Angelo in the cielings 


8 * e ee n n * 


intire; and ſo formed there very irregular arches, which are 
In grottos are frequently found cryſtals of the rock, ſtalac- 


the marble pillars in the grotto of Antiparos vegetate, or 


ow. ; 
That author looks on this grotto as a garden, whereof the 


The Zirchnitzer-ſea, or lake, in Carniola, ſamous for being 


cave; having this remarkable difference from common va- 
pours, that it does not, like ſmoke, diſperſe itſelf into the 
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by antiphrafis, 4 non lucrndo, as being ſhady, and dark. In 


? cheſinuts, Sc. the tops 
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manner. is, à dog, or any other creature, is forcibly kept 


below it; or, by reaſon of its ſmalneſs, cannot hold its RAVEL, Oc. & : 2 
bead above it; i preſently loſes all motion, falls down as Batable GRounD. — » 'CBaTABLE, « 
dead, or in a ſwoon; the limbs convulſed and trembling, [Breaking Gx ouxb. BREAKING, 


till at laſt no, more ſigns of life appear, than a very weak 
and almoſt inſenſible beating of the heart and arteries; 
Which, if the animal be left a little longer, quickly ceaſes 
too, and then the caſe is irrecoverable; but if it be ſnatched 
out, and laid in the open air, ſoon comes to life again, and 
ſooner, if thrown into the adjacent lake. | 
'The fumes of the grotto, the ſame author argues, are no real 
poiſon, but act chiefly by their gravity z e ſe the creatures 
* could not recover fo foon ; or, if they did, ſome ſymptoms, 
as faintneſs, &c. would be the conſequence of it. He adds, 
that in creatures killed therewith, when diſſected, no marks | 

ol infeQion appear; and that the attack proceeds from a want 
of air, by which the circulation tends to an intire ſtoppage z 
and this ſo much the more, as the animal inſpires a fluid of a 
waſte different nature from the air, and ſo no- ways fit to ſup- 
its place. F | 
Hung the animal out, while yet alive, and throwing it into 
the neighbouring lake, it recovers: this is owing to the cold- | 
neſs of the water, which promotes the contraction of the 
fibres, and ſo aſſiſts the retarded circulation; the ſmall por- 
tion of the air which remains in the veſiculæ, after every ex- 


piration, may be ſufficient to drive out the noxious fluid. | 


After the ſame manner, cold water acts in a deliquium animi: | 
the lake of Agnano has no greater vii tue in it than others. 
GRroT'T A del ſerpi is a ſubterraneous cavern near the village of 
'Safſa, eight wiles from the city of Braccano in Italy; de- 
ſcribed by Kircher thus: | 3 858 
The grotta del ſerpi is big enough to hold two perſons: it is 
perforated with ſeveral fiſtular apertures, ſomewhat in manner 
of a ſieve; out of which, at the beginning of the ſpring-ſea- 


| 


ſon; iſſues a numerous brood of young ſnakes, of divers co- 
vs f 4 : | GROUP®, or GROUPPE, in paintin 


lours, but all free of any particular poi 
In this cave they expoſed their * paral 
elephantiac patients, quite naked; 
ſubterraneous ſteams reſolving them into ſweat, and the ſer- 
pents clinging variouſſy all. around, licking and ſucking them, 
they 
that,-upon repeating the operation for ſome time, they became 
party reſtored. - : s 
his cave Kircher viſited himſelf, and found it warm, and 
every way agreeable to the deſcription given of it. He {aw the 
holes, and heard a murmuring, hifling noiſe in them. Though' 
he miſſed ſeeing the ſerpents, it not being the ſeaſon of their 
creeping out; yet he ſaw a great number of their exuviæ, or 
floughs, and an elm, growing hard by, laden with them. 


onous quality. 
ytics, arthritics, and 


% 


from Rome to ſome baths near this place z who, loſing his way, 
and being benighted, happened upon this cave; and, finding it 
very warm, pulled off his cloaths ; and, being weary and 


ſleepy, had the good fortune not to feel the ſerpents about him 


till they had wrought his cure. Muſeum Mormian. 


Milky GxotTo, crypta lactea, a mile diſtant from the antient | 
village of Bethlehem, is ſaid to have been thus denominated | 
on occaſion of the-bleſſed virgin, who let fall ſome drops of | 


milk in giving ſuck to the little Jeſus in this grotto.— And 
hence it has been commonly ſuppoſed, that the earth of this 


_ cavern has the virtue of reſtoring milk to women that are | 


grown dry, and even of curing fevers. 


Accordingly, they are always digging in it, and the earth is | 
ſold at a good rate to ſuch as have faith enough to give credit | 
to the fabte.—An altar has been built on the place, and a 


church juſt by it. See Supplement, article CAvERN. ._ 
GroTTo is alſo uſed for a little artificial edifice made in a gar- 


Commanding GROUND. \ 
Manuring GROUND, 
GROUND niche. 
Oazy GROUND. 

| GROUND paſture. . 
GROUND 


GROUND, in painting, is the ſurface upon which the 


GRouND tackle, a ſea- term, denoting a ſhip's anchor, cables, 


where, the warmth of the | 


become ſo thoroughly freed of all their vitious humours, | 


The diſcovery of this cave was by the cure of a leper going | 


chalky, gravelly, and flony. See Mann, Cats, $4 
ARSH, CAA 
JCouumAN DINO. 


MAN URING. 
N1cue. 
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See a URE. 
CSELL, 
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ROUND ſell, or GROUND 
plate. 
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and other objects, are raiſed, or repreſented, See Pas 
Ground is properly underſtood of ſuch parts of the piece a; 
have nothing painted on them, but retain the original colour 
upon which the other colours are applied to make the repre. 
ſentations, - | 2 
A drapery, piece of building, or the like, are ſaid to ſerye a8 
ground to a figure, when the figure is painted on the draper 
or building. | " 
In the like ſenſe, we alſo ſay, the ground of a piece of tapeſt 
of an embroidery, of a medal, coin, &c. | 1 
The GrounD of a ſhield, or eſcutcheon, in heraldry, is pro- 
perly called the feld. 
ROUND, in etching, denotes a gummous compolition, ſmeareq 
over the ſurface of the metal to be etched, to prevent the 
aqua fortis from eating, or having effect, except in place 
where this ground is cut through, or pared off, with the points 
of needles. i 


Sc. with whatever is neceſſary to make her ride ſafe at anchor 
in a proper ground. | 5 e 
GROUND work, in building. See FOUNDATION. | 
GROUNDING: of a ſhip is the bringing her on ground, to 
be trimmed, made clean, or to have ſome leak ſtopped in her, 
| A and ſculpture, an al- 
ſemblage, or knot, of two or more figures of men, beafts, 
wn or the like, which have ſome apparent relation to each 
A | 2A | 
8 ons word is French ; formed of the Italian groppo, a knot, or 
cluſter. | 
In a good painting, it is 2 that all the figures be divided 
into two or three groups, or ſeparate collèctions. Such and 
ſuch a thing make a group, with ſuch and ſuch others of di. 
ſerent nature and kind. The antique Laomedon is a fine gray 
of three beautiful figures. | | 
A group has fomewhat in it of the nature of a ſymphony, ot 
concert of voices: as, in the one, the voices muſt ſuſtain each 
other, in order to fill the ear with an agreeable harmony from 
the whole; whence, if any part were to ceaſe, ſomething 
would neceſſarily be mifled ; ſo, in the other, if the parts, or 
i. 5 be not well balanced, fomething will be found diſagree 
able. | | 
There are two ſorts of groups, or two manners of conſidering 
groups ; with regard to the deſign, and to the clair-obſcure. 
The firſt is common both to works of paintipg, and thoſe of 
ſculpture; the latter is peculiar to painting. x 
Groups, with regard to the deſign, are combinations of divers 
figures, which have relation to each other, either on account 
of the action, or of their proximity, or of the effect they have. 
Theſe we conceive, in ſome meaſure, as repreſenting ſo many 
different ſudjects, or at leaſt ſo many diſtinct parts, or mem 
bers, of one greater ſubject. e 
Groups, with regard to the clair-obſcure, are bodies of figures 
wherein the lights and ſhaddws are diffuſed in ſuch manner, that 
they ſtrike the eye together, and naturally lead it to conſider 
them in one view. | 12 33 
In architecture we ſom 
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etimes ſay, a GRouP of columns, ſpeak: 


den, in imitation of a natural grotto.. 
| The outfides of theſe gratto's are uſually adorned with ruſtic 
architecture, and their inſide with ſhell- work, furniſhed like- 
wiſe with various jets d'eaus, or fountains, Ic. 
The 'pretto. at Verſailles is an excellent piece of building. — 
| Solomon de Caux has an expreſs treatiſe of grotto's and foun- 
tains. | ph m_ ; | 
GROVE, in agriculture, c. alittle thick wood. 
The antient Romans had a ſort of groves near ſeveral of their 
temples, which were conſecrated to ſome god, and called luci, 


„ and magnificent gardens a grove is uſually a plot of trees, 
incloſed with palifades,.conſiſting of tall trees, as elms, horſe- 
whereof make a tuft, or plump, and 


' ſhade the ground below. 


At the foot of the tall trees, which generally run all along the | 


paliſades at equal diftance, other leſſer trees are often planted, 
_ whoſe e fore) a reſemblance of a ſort of coppice within 
„ | 5 
GROUND, in agrieulture, a piece of land, or foil; or a 
N earth, whether fit, or unfit, to be tilled, and culti- 
BET PTTR7.OT TY LOT © 4 


| 


The group uſually conſiſts of four crotchets, quavers, or 


ing of three or four columns joined together on the ſame pe- 
deſtal.— When there are but two together, we ſay, a couples 
not a group, of columns. bs. 8 
muſic, a GRovP is one of the kinds of diminutions of long 
notes, which in the writing forms a ſort of group, or clu : . 
eml- 
quavers, tied together, at the diſcretion of the compoſer. 
GROUPADES is corcuptly uſed, in the manage, for croupadu. 
See CROUPADE. Bro e 
GROUPE D column. See the article COLUMN. 9 
GROUPPE. See the article Grove. oy , 
GRUBBING a och, a term uſed, by cock-fighters, for ths 
cutting off the feathers under the wings. —lt is a thing not al- 
D ws by cockpit-law, nor to cut off his feathers in any hand- 
ing-place. | | 5 
GRU BBS, in medicine, a white unctuous kind of pimples, 
or 1 tumours, ariſing upon the face, chiefly the alz of the 
noſe. | | 
They are uſually owing to hard drinking, and an obffructed 
perſpiration z. though natural in ſome conſtitutions — The! 
begin with a ſmall black point, which gradually ſpreads; and 


All ſorts of ground may 'be r:duced to boggy, or marſniy, 


ſometimes the matter tends to ſuppuration, upon which tie 
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— The antient Britons, Ceſar informs us, painted their faces 


 GUANNAGIUM.. See the article WAN WACE. 


GUARANTEE of à treaty is a prince, or power, pitched on, by 
dme contracting parties, to ſee, or engage, that each ſide ſhall 


qa of the eruptions grow hide, or yellow. They are uſu- 


has proved of ill conſequence. They are cured by evacuation, 
and acrimonious lotions. : | ; | 
'GRUME, Guus, in medicine, &c. a little maſs, or lump, 

of blood, milk, or other fluid, which is coagulated, thickened, 
hardened, &c. : 5 : 

Phthiſical people frequently ſpit up grumes, i. e. clots of blood. 
' Grumes of milk are what we popularly call curds. 
GRUMOUS bod denotes that ſtate, or conſiſtence, of the 


lation: the effects whereof are, that it ſtagnates in the ca- 

illary veſſels, and produces divers diſeaſes, | 

. GRUS, in antiquity, a dance performed yearly, by the young 
Athenians, around the temple of Apollo, on the day of the 

lia. 4 | | | 
22 motions and figures of this dance were very intricate, 
and variouſly interwoven; ſome. of them being intended to 
expreſs the windings of the labyrinth wherein the minotaur 
was killed by Theſeus. - | 

GRV, a meaſure containing one tenth of a line. See Lin. 

A line is one tenth of a digit, and 40 one tenth of a foot, 
and a philoſophical foot one third of a pendulum, whoſe dia- 
dromes, or vibrations, in the latitude of forty-five degrees, 
are each equal to one ſecond of time, or one fixtieth of a 

minute. 5 | | ; 

GRY PHUS, a kind of enigma, or an artful obſcure deſcrip- 
tion of a thing. See ENIGMA. He: 

GUADUM, in natural hiftory, an herb, by the antient Ro- 
mans called glaſtum, and vitrum ; by the Greeks iſatis; by 
the Britons guadum ; and by us, now, woad. See Woap. 


with this herb, to appear the more terrible to their enemies: 
and Pliny relates, that the ſame was practiſed by the women, 
in divers ſacrifices. | 3 
GUAIAC, Guaracvum, a medicinal wood, brought from the 
Indies, and much uſed in venereal diſorders; called, alſo, Ig 
num vitæ; and, by the Spaniards, ligno ſanto. See Woop. 


the latter is brought in large pieces, ſome of them weighing 
four or five hundred pounds; by which it is, by the druggiſts, 

diſtinguiſhed from the former. | 

diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, male and female; only differing | 

as their leaves are more or leſs round ; being all equally green, 
the flowers blue, and of a ftarry form ; and having a little 


thereof. 
The wood guaiac is extremely hard and heavy, and, on that 
account, is often uſed, as ebony, in moſaic work, Qc. as alſo 
for the making of button- mould. a 
But its principal uſe is in medicine; being found to warm, 
dry, rarefy, attenuate, attract, and promote, ſweats and 
urine. The uſual way of applying it is, in decoction. 
The beſt is that in large pieces, of a duſky colour, freſh, 
- gummy, heavy, of an agreeable ſmell, and a briſk pungent 
taſte ; the bark ſticking clofe to the wood. 8 ; 
The bark of guaiac is held of as mucb virtue as the wood it- 
ſelf; the rind is of no efficacy ; ſo that, to make a ſudorific 
decoction, or ptiſan, of the wood, they firſt pare off all the 
white part, which, in reality, is the rind, and only chip or raſp 
the hard, ſolid part, which is black, heavy, and reſinous.— 
e chirurgeons frequently ſubſtitute box- wood inſtead of 
uaiac, and, it is ſaid, with e qual ſucceſs. be 
he reſin drawn from guaiac is held much more effeQual, in 
venereal caſes, than either the wood, or bark. It is brought 
us in large pieces, not unlike common reſin, but very differ- 
ent in reſpect of ſmell; the former, when caſt on the coals, 
Voielding a very agreeable balſamic fume. | 


GUARANTEE, or WaRRAN TEE, in law, a term relative to 
warrant, or warranter; properly ſignifying him whom the 
warranter undertakes to indemnify, or ſecure, from damage. 
UARANTEE is more ſrequently uſed for a warranter, or a per- 
ſon who undertakes and obliges himſelf to ſee a ſecond perſon 
perform what he has ſtipulated to the third. | 


perform the articles. e | | | 
The guarantees of the treaty of Oliva, of W eſtphalia, &c. 


vaſſals, i. e. to defend them againſt their enemies; otherwiſe 
they loſt their fee, and their vaſſals were no longer bound to 


| their hefs by not guarantying them; and yet we read, that 

Borel, count of Barcelona, threatened the king of France, 

ugh Capet, to ſwear fealty to the Saracens, in caſe he did 

not guaranty bim; and under Lewis the Young, the count of 

r did homage to the emperor, on the like account, 
SH -.* | 2 . G 


ally reputed ſalutary; whence, to check their growth ſuddenly, 


, wherein it is too viſcid, and thick, for a due, briſk cir- | 


Guaiac grows equally in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies : that of | 


orange-colour fruit, about the ſie of a ſmall- nut, at the tip . 


The antient lords were obliged to guaranty the lands of their 


To guaranty a fee, had likewiſe another meaning ; being uſed 
to denote, that where a fee was divided between the eldeſt fon, 


and the younger, the eldeſt did homage to the lord, both for 


wes and all the reſt; and by that homage guarantied the 
whole. | | 


GUARD, or Gas, in its general ſenſe, implies defence, 


cuſtody, or conſervation, of any thing; the act of obſerving 
what paſſes, to prevent ſurprize; or the care and precaution. 


tion and deſire of another, 


»The word is formed of the French garde, and that of the cor- 
"= 5 warda, and that of the German wahren, to keep, 
to defend. | 


|GuarD is alfo uſed, in a figurative ſenſe, for the act, or 


— of guarding, and the perſons appointed for that pur- 
poſe. | | 
Thus we ſay, to be upon guard, to ſet the guard, mount the 
guard: alſo, a ſtrong guard, an attempt on the guard; 2000 
men are neceſlary for the guard of the city, c. | 
So, again, thoſe to whom the king commits the ſafety of his 
perſon, are called his guard, life-guard, body-guard. = 
And fo, thoſe who have the education and guardianſhip of in- 
fants, or idiots, are called their guards, or wards, 


GUARD, or GARD, is alſo applied to a writ relating to the office 


of ward; whereof there are three kinds: one called droit dz 
garde; the ſecond, ejectment de garde; the third, raviſhment de 
garde. See WaRD, and GuarRDIAN., | | 


GUARD, in the military ſenſe, is properly the duty, or ſervice, 


done by the ſoldiers, to ſecure the army, or place, from the 


attempts and ſurprizes of an enemy.— Of this there are divers 


kinds ; as 


fore a corps, to give notice of approaching danger. 
When an army is upon the march, the grand guards, which 
ſhould mount that day, ſerve as an advanced guard to the 
army. | 

That ſmall body, alſo, of fifteen or twenty horſe, commanded 
by a lieutenant, beyond, but within fight of the main, or 
more the grand guard of a camp, are called the advanced 
guard. 1 | | | 


% 


The guatac-tree is of the height of our walnut: tree, and is E and GUARD : this conſiſts of three or four ſquadrons of 


horſe, commanded by a field officer, and poſted before the 


camp on the right and left wing, towards the enemy; for the 


ſecurity of the camp. | 
In a camp, every battalion poſts a ſmall guard, commanded b 


a ſubaltern officer, about one hundred yards before its front. 
This is called the guarter guard. | | 


That ſmall guard of foot, which a regiment of horſe mounts 


in their front, under a corporal, is called the fandard guard. 
Main GUARD is that from whence all the other guards are de- 


. tached.—T hoſe who are to mount the main guard, meet at the 


reſpective c:ptains quarters, and from thence they go to the 
parade ; where, after the whole guard is drawn up, the ſmall 
guards are detached for the poſts and magazines; and then the 
ſubaltern officers dra lots for their guards, and are com- 
manded by the captain of the main guard. | 


Picquet GUARD is a number of horſe and foot, who keep them- 


ſelves always in a readineſs in caſe of an alarm; the horſes 

being ſaddled, and the riders, booted all the while. The foot 
draw up at the head of the battalion at the beating of the tat- 

too, but aftetwards return to their tents, where they remain 
in a readineſs to march on any ſudden alaſmm. 


This guard is to make reſiſtance, in caſe of an attack, till the 


army can get ready. _ . 


Rear GuaRD. | REAR guard. „ b---46 
Safe GUARD, { See J SAFE guard. 1 
Van GuarD, Van guard. 


GUARD is more particularly underſtood of a ſoldier, 'as a muſ- 


quetteer, archer, or the like, detached from a company, or 
corps, to protect, detain, or ſecure, any perſon, or to ſurvey 
his actions. BOL ; 1 


| A guard was ſet over each party, to prevent the duel's taking 
r 5 a | 


GUARDs is alſo underſtood of the troops, or companies, kept up 
to guard the king; called, alſo, royal guards,” life guards, 
gardes du corps, &c. | DE he 


of the blood, in the ſame capacity. . 2 
The guards are diſtinguiſhed into horſe, foot, grenadiers, and 
emen. | * e 


* 


&c. troop of horſe guardt. 


8 
- 


a © Elie nad 


Guards, no doubt, are as antient as monarchy: the re- 


moteſt antiquity affords inſtances hereof. The Scripture men- 


tions thoſe of Saul, the firſt king of the people of God, 1 Sam. 


Vo. I. N* 93. Cans, 


| xiii. 2. and thoſe of Achiſh, king of the Philiſtines, 1 Sam. 


43. XXVUi, 


taken to hinder any thing's being done contrary to the inten- 


Advanced GuarD, a party of horſe, or foot, which marches be- 


There are, alſo, uſually bodies of guards to wait on the princes 


| The Engliſh horſe Guars are diſtinguiſhed by troops: firſt, _ 

do them homage and ſervice, —Kings alone did not forfeit | e 

The foot GuarDs are diſtinguiſhed by regiments: firſt regi- 
ment, Coldſtream regiment, royal regiment, of foot guards. - 


- — 


* _— 
3 rr 
— . 


3 — — — tw — 
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Avi. The Greclan kings had, alſo, their guards: Juſtin 
mentions thoſe of Pifiſtratus, tyrant of Athens, lib. xi. c. 8. 
thoſe of the tyrants of the ſame city, eſtabliſhed by Lyſander, 
lib. v. C. 8. thoſe of Agis, king of Sparta, lib. xii. c. 1. thoſe 
of Alexander, lib. xxii. c. 8. thoſe of the Ptolemies, ging of 

Egypt, lib. xvi. c. 2, &c. Tarquin the Proud is ſaid to have 

' been the firſt who took guards at Rome, Dionyl, Halicar- 

naſſeus, lib. iv. and yet we find, that Romulus formed himſelf 

a guard, conſiſting at firſt of twelve lictors, and afterwards 
of three hundred ſoldiers, whom he called celeres. 

The Roman emperors had, for their guard, the prætorian co- 
horts, eſtabliſhed by Auguſtus, as Dion and Suetonius relate : 
thoſe of the emperors of Conſtantinople were called buccel- 
larii. | 10 
Captain of the guards, colonel of the 
- guards, exempt of the guards, &c. 
NEL, BRIGADIER, &c. ? 

Yeoman of the GuaRDs. See YEOMAN of the guards. 

The French guurdi are divided into thoſe within, and thoſe 
"without the palace: the firſt conſiſts of the gardes du corps, or 
body guard; part whereof are gardes de la manche, q. d. of 
the fleeve, of the hundred Swiſſes, and the guards of the 


vards, brigadier of the 
See CAPTAIN, CoLo- 


te. 5 
| The guards without are the gens d armes, light horſe, muſ- 
queteers, and two regiments of guards, the one French, the 

other Swiſs. See GENDARMES. 1 by 
The garde du corps, or life-guard, conſiſts of four companies 
of horſe : the firſt was antiently Scotch, and till retains the 
name, though it now conſiſts wholly of Frenchmen: Not 
only the name, but they alſo retain the antient phraſe, or for- 
mula, of anſwering, when called upon, I am here. 
The Scotch guard was firſt eftabliſhed in France by Charles 
VII. who choſe himſelf a guard out of ſuch Scots as were 
ſent by the earls of Buchan, Douglas, and other Scotch lords, 


— 


to drive out the Engliſh. | 

Pretorian 1 See 6 

White Go Akxps. "> ESCHOLARES. 

Counter GUARD, in fortification, See COUNTER guard. 


GuaARD, in fencing, an 2 or poſture, proper to defend or | 


en, the body from the efforts, or attacks, of an enemy's 
There are four general guards of the ſword ; to conceive |. 


which, it will be neceſſary to imagine a circle drawn on an 
upright wall, and divided into four cardinal points; viz. top, 
bottom, right, and left. 55 | - 
Now, when the point of the ſword is directed to the bottom- 


point of the circle, and, conſequently, the head of the ſword | 


_ tilted up to the top-point, with the body inclining forwards ; 
this is called prime, or the firſt guard. The . guard, 
which ſome improperly call the third, is when the point of the 


ſword is directed to the right or ſecond point of the ſame cir- | 
cle, a. quadrant diſtant from the firſt, with the fort of the | 
ſword turned to the right, and the body raiſed proportionably. | 


Tierce, or the third guard, is performed by directing the 
ſword's point to the uppermoſt point of the ſame circle dia- 
metrically oppoſite to that of prime; in which caſe the body, 
arm, and ſword, are in their natural diſpoſition, being the 
mean between the extremes of their motion.—2uar!, or the 
fourth guard, is when the point of the ſword is directed to the 
fourth point of the circle, deſcending to the right as far as one 
fourth of tierce, with the external fide of the arm and the flat 
of the ſword turned towards the ground ; and the body out 
of the line to the right, and the fort of the ſword towards the 
line to the left. 
being the return of the point of the ſword on the right, after 


traverſing the circle, to the point of the prime whence it had 


departed ; and yet with a different diſpoſition of the body, 
arm, and ſword. 8 9 \ # 
Theſe guards are alſo called, by the maſters, figures, and po- 
flures ; and the common centre of all their motions is to be 
 in:the ſhoulder; 7) {ffi HG e 
In all theſe kinds of guards, 


, $..* 


upper part of the body, ei 


| % ſimply, mean guard, is when the ſword is diſpoſed before 
the mi 

termediate guards, are thoſe where the arm and ſword are ad- 
vanced, withdrawn, or between the two extremes, before the 

lower - part of the box.. | 

Some will have prime the principal 

others, with better reaſon, tierce ;/ in regard it conſiſts of right 


lines, which are more eaſily defended than oblique ones; fuch | 


as thoſe of prime, ſecond, q and quint. 5 
GuARDs, in aſtronomy, is a 7 ſometimes applied to the 
two ſtars neareſt the pole; being in the hind- part ef the cha- 
riot, at the tail of the little ben. 22571 
Their longitude, latitude, Ic. ſee among thoſe of the other 
| N the conſtellation Us a minor. One of them is the 


UARBANr, or GARD aur, in heraldry, a term applied 


ways. | | 
GUARDIAN, or GarD1AN, he to whom the charg 


_ 


| 


ere is alſo quint, ora kind of fifth guard, | 


| there are high advanced, high re- | 
tired, and high intermediate guards, when diſpoſed: before the | 

ther with the arm quite extended, | 
quite withdrawn, or in a mean ftate.—ean advanced guard, | 


e · part of the body. Lot advanced, retired, or in- 


guard; others, quint; 


—_ c_—_— A... 


\GUERITE, in fortification, a centry-box ; being 


GUE 


to a beaſt when borne in a coat of arms full-faced, or with hi 

face turned towards the ſpectator, and thus appearing ap 

zern of guard, and defence. | = 
eralds ſay, a lion is never ſo repreſented; but a leopard al. 


e 
Nr. of any perſon, or 3 committed. Say ca 
ne notion. of guardian angels is very antient in 

See ANGEL. 10 0 15 the eaſt 
In the convents of Franciſcans, the officer is called 
who in the others is called „ nba 

In the order of the Garter, the officer, who in other military 
orders is called 


of the order. 


guardian, 


GUARDIAN, GARDEYN, in law, is a perſon intruſted with the 
education, tuition, &c. of ſuch as are not of ſufficient dif. © 
guide themſelves, and their own affairs; as children, 


cretion to 
and idiots. | | 
The word guardian, with us, includes the offices both of the 
tutor, and curator, of the civilians : the tutor, for inſtance 
had the government of a youth till he arrived at fourteen years 
of age; and the curatgr had the diſpoſition and ordering of 

his effects thenceforward, till twenty-five years of age; ot 
the charge of a lunatic, during his lunacy : all which pur. 
py our guardian alone anſwers. | 


ther, in his will ; another by the judge, afterwards : and a 
| third caſt upon a minor, by the cuſtom of the land : but the 
antient law relating to guardians is much altered by ſtat. 12 
Car. II. which ordains, that Where any perſon has a child 
«© under the age of twenty-one years, and unmarried at the 
time of his death, it ſhall be lawful for the father of the 
child, whether born at the time of his deceaſe, or yet in 
ventre de ſa mere, either by deed, or will, to diſpoſe of the 
cuſtody and tuition of ſuch child while under age, or for 
any leſſer time, to any perſon, popiſh recuſants excepted : 
« which diſpoſition ſhall be good againſt all perſons claiming 
<< ſuch child as guardian in ſocage, or otherwiſe. And in caſe 
e the father appoint no guardian, the ordinary may appoint 
5 one to look to his goods and chattels till the age of fourteen ; 
«© at which time the child may chooſe a guardian himſelf; 
“ and for his lands, the next of kin on that fide by which the 
« lands deſcend may be guardian, as heretofore in caſe of a 
& tenure in ſocage.” 5 
GUARDIAN of the ſpiritualities is he to whom the ſpiritual ju- 
riſdiction of a dioceſe is committed, during the time of the ya- 
eancy of the ſee. 33 
This guardian may be either ſuch in law, i. e. jure magiſtra- 
tus, as the archbiſhop is of any dioceſe within his province; or 
by delegation, as he whom the archbiſhop, or vicar-general, 
does for the time depute. oo 
The dean and chapter of Canterbury are guardians both for 
the dioceſe, and the whole province, during a vacancy of the 
archbiſhopric. ey | OE 
GUARDIAN, or warden, of the Cinqueports, is an officer who 
has the juriſdiction of the Cinqueports, with all the power that 
the admiral of England has in other places. 
Camden relates, that the Romans, after they had ſettled them- 
ſelves and their empire in our iſland, appointed a magiſtrate, 
or governor, over the eaſt parts, where the Cinqueports lie, 
with the title of comes [torts Saxonici per Britanniam ; hav- 
ing another, who bore the like title, on the oppoſite {ide of 
the ſea. Their buſineſs was, to ſtrengthen the ſea-coaſt with 
munition, againſt the outrages and robberies of the Barbari- 
ans. And that antiquary takes our warden of the Cinqueports 
to have been rote in imitation hereof. Britannia, p. 228. 
GUARDIAN of the peace. See CONSERVATOR of the peace. 
GUDGEON. See FisHIN © - 
GUELPHS, or Gurs, a celebrated faction in Italy, anta- 
7 of the Gibelins. 173 8 8 e 
F e Guelphs and Gibelins filled 


cc 
«6 
66 
ec 


—_— : 


| | Italy with blood and carnage 
'for many years. The Guelphs ſtood for the pope, againſt the 
emperor. Their riſe is referred, by ſome, to the time of 
Conrad III. in the twelfth century; by others, to that of 
Frederic I. and by others, to that of his ſucceſſor, Frederic Il 
in the thirteenth century. _ page 28 
The name Guelph is commonly ſaid to have been formed from 
Weilfe, Welfo, on the following occaſion : the emperor Con- 
rad III. baving taken the duchy of Bavaria from Welfe VI. 
brother of Henry duke of Bavaria; Welfe, aſſiſted by the 
forces of Roger king of Sicily, made war on Conrad, and 
thus gave birth to the faction of the Guelphs. 
Others derive the name Gue/phs from the German Wolf, on 
- account of the grievous evils committed by that cruel faction; 
others deduce the denomination from that of a German called 
Guelfz, who lived at Piſtoye; adding, that his brother, named 
Gibel, gave his name to the Gibelins : under which head the 
reader will find à more ample account of the origin and hiſtor 
of thoſe celebrated faftions. Dok 
a im 


tower of wood, or ſtone, placed uſually on the point of 3 


baſtion 


— 


—— 


grand-maſter, is called the ſovereign guardian 


e have three kinds of guardians: one appointed by the fa 
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vas afterwards advanced to twenty-one ſhillings and 


paſtion, or on the 1 oy of the ſhoulder; to hold a centinel, 
who is to take care 


oUEST-TAKERS, or GisT-TAKERsS. See AGc1sT- 


GUET: See the article WATCH. 


GUIDAGE, Gu1DAGIUM, in antient Jaw-writers, that paid 
for fafe conduct through unknown ways, or a ſtrange coun- 


ULE, in architecture. See Gu I. 
6055 a ſort of flag, or ſtandard, borne by the king's life- 


ard; being broad at one extreme, and almoſt pointed at the 


her, and flit, or divided, into two. . 
The guidon is the enſign, or flag, of a troop of horſe- guards. 


GUARD. . | i 
9 alſo denotes the officer who bears the guidon.— The 


guidon 1s that in the horſe-guards, which the enſign is in the | 


tot. The guidon of a troop of horſe takes place next below 
the cornet. 1 : 

Guipons, GuIDONEs, of ſchola guidonum, was a company of 
prieſts eſtabliſhed by Charlemagne, at Rome, to conduct and 
guide pilgrims to Jeruſalem, to viſit the holy places: they were 
alſo to aſſiſt them in caſe they fell ſick, and to perform the laſt 
offices to them in caſe they died. | 

Guiponis glandula. See GLANDULA. | 8 

GUILD, Gir p, or GRID. See Gir p, and GET p. i 

GUILD-HALL, or GIIp- HALL, the great court of judica- 
ture for the city of London. 

In it are kept the mayor's court, the ſheriffs court, the court 
of huſtings, court of conſcience, court of common council, 
chamberlain's court, &c. | | Et 
Here, alſo, the judges fit upon niſi prius, &c. See Hus TING, 

GUILT rents. See the article Gil p. | 

GUINEA, a gold coin, ſtruck, and current, in England. 

The value, or rate, of guineas, has varied: it was firſt truck 
on the footing of twenty ſhillings ; by the erf of gold 
1 


but it is now ſunk to e g ſhillings. | 
The pound weight Troy of gold is cut into forty-four parts 
and an half; each part makes a guinea. See GOLD. 


* 
This coin took its denomination, guinea, by reaſon the gold, 


whereof the firſt were ſtruck, was brought from that part of 
Africa called Guinea; for which reaſon it kkewiſe bore the 
impreſſion of an elephant. | 5 

GU NEA company. See the article CouANxr. 

GuINgA pepper. See the article PEPPER. 

GUIRON. See the article Gix on. 


* 


GULA, in anatomy, the ceſophagus, or gullet; that conduit by 


which animals take down food into the ſtomach. 
Gul = vaginalis. See the article V AGINALI1S. 
LULA, 
ber, whoſe contour reſembles the letter S ; called, by the 
Greeks, cymatium, q. d. a little wave; and, by our workmen, 
an ogee,—See Tab. Archit. fig. 8. and 26. | 
This member is of two kinds; recta, and inverſa.— The fir/t, 
and principal, has its' cavity above, and convexity below. 
This always makes the top of the corona of the cornice, jet- 
ting over the drip of the cornice like a wave ready to fall. It 
zs called gula recta, and by the French doucine. Sometimes 


permoſt, member thereof. 


at the bottom; ſo that it appears inverted, with regard to 
the former. This is uſed in the architrave, and ſometimes 
in wy cornice, along with the former, only ſeparated by a 
dome derive the word from the reſemblance theſe members 


ralds term gules; as ſuppoſing the moulding formed from the 


the intervals between which were called gules, or guales. 
ULES*, in heraldry, fignifies the colour red. 


The word is French, gueules; which Fa. Monet derives from 
the Hebrew gulud, eee a rediſh pellicle, or ſkin, ap- 
bearing on a wound when it begins to heal: but F. Meneſtrier 

reproaches him, that there are no ſuch words in the Hebrew 
tongue. This, however, is not ſtrictly true: all the eaſtern 
languages, the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabs, ſay, 
Ta, gheld, for cutis, pellis; whence the Arabic gulud: 
and, in the general, the word gules ſignifies red, among moſt 
of the oriental nations : the Arabs and Perſians give the name 
to the roſe.— Others, with Nicod, derive the name galis from 

Sula, the throats of animals being generally red; or from the 

= cu/culium, which is the x of the Greeks, or ſcarlet 
* e ; 


The ſame colour, in the coats of noblemen, is, by ſome, 


18 no ſtanding praQice. 


LEY 


the ditch, and watch out againſt a ſur- | 


-pence; | 


UEULE, or GoLA, in architecture, a wavy mem- | 


it is abſolutely called the entablature, as being the firſt, or up- 


The ſecond is juſt the reverſe of the former, its cavity being | 


bear to, the gula, or throat, of a man; others, from the he- 


antient manner of wearing their garments, which conſiſted of | 
lips, or ſwaths, alternately furr and ſtuff of various colours; 


| called in Latin acacia vera: it is very 


aled ruby; and in thoſe of ſovereign princes, Mars: but [ 


In engraving, gules is expreſſed by perpendicular ſtrokes drawn 
from the top of the eſcutcheon to the bottom; it is alſo mark- 
ed with the letter G. 1 
This colour is reputed a ſymbol of charity, valour, hardineſs, 
generoſity; and repreſents blood-colour, cinnabar, and true 
ſcarlet. It is the firſt of all colours uſed in armoury; and is 
of that account, that antiently it was prohibited any perſon to 
wear gules in his coat - armour, unleſs he were a prince, or had 
| were from the prince. | „ 
pelman, in his Aſpilogia, ſays, that this colour was particu- 
larly honoured by the Romans, as it had been before by the 
Trojans ; and that they painted the bodies of their gods, and: 
of their generals that triumphed, with vermilion. 
conſuls, the Roman ſoldiers wore red ; whence they were de- 
nominated ruſſati. Joan. de Bado aureo adds, that the red 
dye which the Greeks call Phoenician, and we ſcarlet, was 
firſt uſed by the Romans, to prevent ſeeing the blood iſſue 
from wounds in fight. „ 
In effect, gules has always been eſteemed an imperial colour: 
the emperors were cloathed, ſhod, and had their apartments 
furniſhed, with red; their edits, diſpatches, ſignatures, and 


3 were of red ink, and red wax; whence the name ru- 
rics. . 


GULF. See the article Gul pn. EY 

GULLET. See the article Oxs0PHAGus. | 55 
GULPH &, or GuLF, in geography, an arm, or part, of the 
ocean, running up within the land. e | 


* The word comes from the French go/f+, and that from the 
Italian go/fe, which ſignify the ſame. Some deduce theſe 
further, from the Greek #«oATos ; which Guichart again derives 


= barbarous Latin gu/fum, or gu/fus, which ſignify the ſame 
thing. | | IF Be 


the gulph of Lyons, the gulph of Mexico, of Florida, Hr. 
A gulph is ſtrictly diſtinguiſhed from a ſea, in that the latter 
is larger; ſee 8E A. From a bay, or ſinus, it is again diſtin- 
s by its being greater than the ſame. r 

ome will have it eſſential to a gulph, to run into the land 
through a ſtreight or narrow paſſage. . 
The ſea is always moſt dangerous near gulphs, by reaſon of 
the current's being penned up by the ſhores. 3 


of certain plants, and there hardening into a tenacious, tranſ- 
parent mals. | REY . 


| Gum is properly one of the juices of the bark: it is drawn 


and, by the ſame cauſe, is afterwards inſpiſſated, concocted, 


and rendered tenacious. 5 as 
The chemical character of gums, whereby they are diſtiſt- 
guiſhed from reſins, and other vegetable juices, is, that they 


are diſſoluble in water, and at the ſame time inflammable by 


Fl 


part of thoſe commonly called gums. | 
In the general, gums are more viſcid, an 


d lefs friable, and 


reſins are more ſulphureous, and require a ſpiritous, or oily, 
diſſolvent. Boerhaave conſiders a gum as a ſort of ſapona- 
ceous fat; which, beſide its oily principle in common with 
a reſin, has ſome other ingredient that renders it miſcible with 
water. 2 wy 5 
Gums are different, according to the different trees, roots, &c, 
which they ouſe from. Some authors diſtinguiſh them into 
aqueous, and reſinous gums : the firſt, thoſe diſſoluble in water, 


oil: to theſe two ſome add a third anomalous kind; 
viz. thoſe ſoluble with much difficulty, either in water, or 
oil. | | | „ 


gamboge, adraganth, ammoniac, aſſa fœtida, euphorbium, 


* * 


its he oe article. 


formed per lachrymas, by means of the gum, or reſin; but 
Agricola takes this to be only practicable where there are ſeeds 
accidentally fallen into the gum. GA 
GumM-anime 1s a reſinc us juice ouſing from. a tree by the Portu- 
ueze called courbari, growing in divers parts of America, 
his gum is very hard and tranſparent, of an agreeable ſmell, 
not unlike amber: it does not diſſolve in water, and, conſe- . 
quently, is not properly accounted a gum. In lieu of this, 
they frequently ſubſtitute copal. St 3 
Gum Arabic, called alſo Thebaic, Saracenaic, Babylanic,. and 


the juice of a little tree growing in Egypt, of the acacia kind, 


upon the tongue, almoſt inſipid to the taſte, and often twiſted 
ſome what in manner of a worm. „ 


It is eſteemed good to incraflate, to ſtop the pores, blunt the 


nder the 


from the Hebrew INJ, gob: Du Cange derives them from 


Such is the gulph of Venice, called, alſo, the Adriatic ſeaz 


GUM, Gummi, a vegetable juice exuding through the pores. ; 


thence, T7 the ſun's warmth, in form of a glutinous humour; 


fire. But this character, it is to be obſerved, excludes a great 


are generally diſſoluble in any aqueous menſtruum; whereas 


wine, and the like fluids; the ſecond, thoſe only diſſoluble in 
Among the claſs of gums are uſually ranked, gum Arabic, 


manna, myrrh, and tacamahacha, See each deſcribed under 


Theophraſtus ſpeaks of a way of multiplying plants, per- 


Acanthine, from the places, or the tree, which produce it, is 


tranſparent, glutinous 


points 
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points of too pungent medicines, and temper the acrimony of 
the trachea in coughs, &c.. Mp * 
Gum gutta, or gutta-gamba, or ghitta-gemou, popularly gam 
boge, is a us gum brought from the kingdom of Siam, 
Cc. in large pieces faſhioned-not unlike ſauſages, bard, brit- 
tile, and very yellow. 5 Wie 
It ouſes from incifions made in a kind of prickly ſhrub, which 
| climbs up the neighbouring trees. It purges violently, both 
upwards and downwards; and is particularly uſed in dropſies, 
the itch, c. but it is dangerous. It ſerves, alſo, to make a 
yellow colour, for painting in miniature. 
Gum: ſenega, or ſeneca, is the 
giſts for gum-Arabic, which it reſembles, very nearly, both as 
to form, and virtue. It is either white, bordering on yellow, 
or of a deep amber colour, tranſparent, &c. It ouſes out of a 
' prickly ſhrub common enough in Africa. The gum is brought 
to us Cain Senegal, whence its name. ; 
Gum, among 
the ſtone kind: as peaches, plums, apricots, cherries, &c. 
The gum is a kind of gangrene, ariſing from a corruption of 
te, ſap,” which extravaſates, and hardens. It uſually begins 
on ſome naked or broken part, and ſpreads itſelf to the reſt. 
To avoid its ſpreading, M. Quintinie direQs, to cut off the 
morbid branch two or three inches below the part affected. 
This gum is no more than a thick, diſtempered, viſcid juice, 
which, not being able to make its way through the fibres of the 
body of the tree, to feed and ſupply them, is _— by the 


r . WS, 
rotruſion of other ſucceeding juice, to burſt its veſſels, which 


; lie between the wood and 
© When the diſtemper ſurrounds the branch, it admits of no re- 


k, and to ouſe out upon the 


- 


*medy ; when it is only on one fide of a bough, the gum muſt | 


de taken off to the quick of ir, and then ſome cow-dung clap- 
ped on the wound, and the part covered over with a linen 
cloth, and tied down. _ VVV 

Gon- water. See the article WATER. „ 

GUMMͤ Lr, Gummo-refina, or Guu- voin, is a hard- 
| ened juice of a middle nature between a gum and a reſin, 
being both diſſoluble in aqueous menſtruums like a gum ; 

and in oleaginous ones like à refin.—Such are camphor, ſto- 
Tax, Cc. „„ „ 9 

Some naturaliſts make a claſs of irregular gummo- reſins; be- 


ing ſuch as diſſolve, though with difficulty, and not perfectly, 


both in aqueous and oleag nous liquors; as bdellium, myrrh, 


: Co 1 ä 
GUN, a fire- arm, or weapon of offence, which forcibly diſ- 
charges a ball, ſhot, or other offenſive matter, through a cy- 
lindrical barrel, by means of gunpowder. - ' 
Ein is a general name, under which are included divers, or 
even moſt, ſpecies of fire-arms.—They may be divided into 
| e ſmall. 1 Jo A 
Great Guns, called by the ne mn cones, make what we 
alſo call ordnance, or artillery; under which come the ſeveral 
ſorts. of cannon 3 as cannon-royal, demi-cannon, &c. cul- 


verins, demi-culyerins, fakers, minions, falcons, c. See 


OrpNANCE ; ſee alſo Cannon, CULvgrin, Se. 
Small Guns include muſquets, muſquetoons, carabines, blun 
derbuſſes, fowling-pieces, G c. ; <5 3 

Piſtols and mortars are almoſt the only kinds of regular wea- 
pons, charged with gunpowder, that are excepted from the de- 

nomination of guns. . 

For the hiſtory and invention of guns, ſee Cannon, and Gun- 
% ᷣͤͤ Ä.. 9 | 
For the uſe and application of guns, ſee GunneRy. 

Bed of a Gun, eo. | 8 
Carriage of a Gux. C'G CARRIAGE. | | 
_ Chaſe Guns. | CHASE guns. 

CHASE. ; 


Chaſe of a Gun. * 322 dr ns” 
G 0 *n ERS, officers: of the tower, and other garriſons, |. 


whoſe - buſineſs is, to manage and look after the ordnance 
mounted on the lines, and batteries, which are all fixed and 
ready with cartouches and ball, for ſervice, on the ſhorteſt 
warning. e 
One or more of them are on duty day and night. They 
carry à field-ftaff, and a large powder-horn in a ſtring over 
the left ſhoulder; in which equipage they march by the 


after GunNnsR of England is an officer appointed to teach 
and inſtruct all ſuch as deſire to learn the art of gunnery, and 


to adminiſter to every ſcholar an oath; which, beſide the duty] 


ol allegiance, obliges him not to ſerve any foreign prince, or 
tate, without leave nor to teach the art of gunnery to any, 


but ſuch as have taken the ſaid oath ; and to certify to the 


. "maſter of the ordnance, the ſufficiency 'of any perſon recom- 
_ mended to be one of his majeſty's gunners. rn. 
_ The gunner, Sir J. Moore obſerves, ſhould know his pieces, 


and their names, which are taken from the height of the bore, | 
the names of the ſeveral parts of à piece of ordnance, how | 


1 f 


to tertiate his gun, and how to diſpart it, c. 


m ordinarily ſotd by the drug- | 


deners, is a diſeaſe incident to fruit-trees of | 


GuNNEexs level. See the article LEVEL. 
GUNNERY, the art of ſhooting with guns and m 
of charging, ditecting, and exploding, thoſe fire. 
deſt advantage. See Tab. For 7. Hg. 16. 
Gunnery is ſometimes conſidered as a part of the militar 
and ſometimes as a part of pyrotechny. | Fo 
To the art of gunnery belongs the knowlege of the force and 
effect of gunpowder, the dimenſions of pieces, and the . 
portions of the powder and ball they carry ; with the <0" oof 
of managing, charging, pointing, ſpunging, &c. : 
Some parts of gunnery are brought under mathematical confi 
deration, which, among mathematicians, are called abſolute} 
by the name gunnery; viz. the method of elevating or rain 
the piece to any given angle, and of computing its Tanpe: 
or of raiſing and direQing it ſo, as it may hit a mark; or ob. 
ject, propoſed. | | | 
The inſtruments chiefly uſed in this part of gnznery are the 
callipers, or gunnets compaſſes, quadrant, and level: the me. 
thods of applying which, ſee under the articles Cars; 
LEVEL, and QUADRANT. . | 
The line, or path, in which the bullet flies, whatever direQicn 
or elevation the piece is in, is found to be the ſame with that 
of all other projectiles; viz. a parabola. ON. 
Hence, the particular laws obſerved in the motion, or flight 
of the ball, its velocity, extent, &c, with the rules fe 
hitting objects, are delivered under the article Pxojgcr- 
ILE. fy | 


ortars, ;, e. 
arms to the 


Maltus, an Engliſh engineer, is mentioned as the perſon who 
firſt taught the regular uſe of mortars, in the year 1633. 
but all his. knowlege was experimental and tentative; hc 
knew nothing of the curve the ſhot deſcribes in its paſſage, 
nor of the difference of range -at different elevations: and 
moſt of the gunners and engineers employed about batteries, 
"Sec. to this 4 go by no better rules: if the range does not 
hit right, they raiſe or lower the piece, till they bring it to a 
truth; and yet there are certain rules, founded on geometry, 
for all theſe things: moſt of which we owe to Galileo, en- 
_ to the grand duke of Tuſcany, and his diſciple Tori- 
cellius. | e | 
A ball, or bomb, going out of a piece, we find, never pro- 
ceeds in a ſtrait line towards the place it is levelled at, but it 
always begins to riſe from its line of direction the moment it 
is out of the mouth of the piece.— This ſome account for 
thus: the grains of powder nigheſt the breech, taking fire fiſt, 
preſs forward, by their precipitated motion, not only the hal, 
but, likewiſe, thoſe grains which follow the ball along the bot- 
tom of the piece; where ſucceſſively taking fire, they firike, 
as it were, the ball underneath, which, becauſe of a neceſſary 
vent, has not the ſame diameter as the diameter of the bore; 
and ſo inſenſibly raiſe the ball towards the upper edge of the 
mouth of the piece, againft which it ſo rubs in going out, 
that pieces very much uſed, and whoſe metal is ſoft, are ob- 
ſerved to have à conſiderable canal there, gradually dug by 
the friction of balls. Thus the ball 7 from the cannon, 
as from the point of the parabola E, Tab. Fortif. fig. 16. 
raiſes itſelf, in its progreſs, to the vertex'G ; after which it de- 
ſcends by a mixed motion. t e 5 
Ranges made from the elevation of forty-five degrees are the 
wr and thoſe made from elevations equally diſtant from 
forty-five degrees are equal; that is, a piece of cannon, or 
mortar, leyelled to the fortieth degree, will throw a ball, or 
bomb, the ſame diftance, as when they are elevated to the 
f Ea degree; and as many at thirty, as ſixty; and fo of 
Others. ee 8 555 e 
It has been ſhewr, that, to find the different ranges of apiece 
of artillery in all elevations, we muſt, 1. Make a very 
experiment by firing off a piece of cannon, or mortar, at a 
angle well known, and meaſuring the range made, with al 
the exactneſs poſlible ; for by one experiment, well made, ve 
may come at the knowlege of all others, in the following 
manner. „ | ' | 


To find the range of 2 at any other elevation required, 


ſay, as the fine of double the angle under which the exper” 
ment is made: is to the fine of double the angle of any eleva- 
tion propoſed :: ſo is the range known by the experiment: to 
the pier re quite. ck 
GUNPOWDER,  a' compoſition of ſultpetre, ſulphur, and 
charcoal, mixed together, and ufually granulated ; which es. 
fily takes fire, and, when fired, rarefies, or expands, with great 
vehemence, by means of its elaſtic force. 
It is to this powder we owe all the action and effect of guns, 
- ordnance, &c. ſo that the modern military art, fortification, 
Sc. depend wholly thereon. a we 
- The invention of gunpowder is aſcribed, by Polydore Vigil, 
to a chemiſt ; who, baving accidentally put ſome of this cor 
poſition in a mortar, and covered it with a ſtone, it happen 
do take fire, and blew up the tone. . vo 
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Schwartz, or the black: at leaſt it is affirmed, that he firſt 


Put what contradicts this account, and ſhews gunpowder to be 


GUN 


— Thevet fa s,. the perſon here ſpoken of, was a monk of Fri- 


bourg, named Conſtantine Anelzen: but Belleforet, and other 
authors, with more probability, hold it to be Bartholdus 


taught the uſe of it to the Venetians, in the year 1380. during 

the war with the Genoeſe ; and that it. was firſt employed in 

a place antiently called Faſſa Clodia, now Chioggia, againſt 

Laurence de Medicis; and that all Italy made complaints 
inſt it, as a manifeſt contravention of fair warfare. 


of an older æra, is, that Peter Mexia, in his Various Readings, 
mentions, that the Moors being belieged in 1343. by Al- 
-honſus XI. king of Caſtile, diſcharged a ſort of iron mortars 
upon them, 8 made a noiſe like thunder: which is ſe- 
conded by what Don Pedro, biſhop of Leon, relates in his 

chronicle of king Alphonſus, who reduced Toledo; viz. thai 


ina ſea-combat between the king of Tunis, and the Mooriſh | 


king of Seville, above four hundred years ago, thoſe of Tunis 
had certain iron tubs or barrels, wherewith they threw thun 
der-bolts of fire... | | | | 
Du Cange adds, that there is mention made of gunpowder in 
the regiſters of the chambers of accounts in France as early 
as the year 1338. | : | 
To ſay no more, it appears that our Roger Bacon knew of 
unpowder one hundred and fifty years before Schwartz was 


born: that excellent frier mentions the compoſition in expreſs| . 


terms, in his treatiſe de nullitate magiæ, publiſhed at Oxford 
in 1216. You may raiſe thunder and lightning at pleaſure, 
« ſays he, by only taking ſulphur, nitre, and charcoal, which 
« {ingly have no effect, but, mixed together, and confined in 
« a cloſe place, cauſe a noiſe and exploſion greater than that 
a clap of thunder“ | >» 
Preparation of GUNPOWDER,—There are divers compoſitions 
of gunpowder, with reſpect to the proportions of the three in- 
gredients, to be met withal in pyrotechnical writers: but the 
proceſs of making it up is much the fame in all. 
The ſulphur and ſaltpetre, being purified, and reduced to pow- 
der, are put, with the charcoal duſt, in a mortar, moiſtened 
with water or ſpirit of wine, or the like, and pounded twenty- 
four hours together; taking care to wet the maſs from time tc 
time, to prevent its taking fire: laſtly, ſqueezing it through a 
ſieve, it is formed into little grains, or globules; which being 
dried, the powder is complete; and the leaſt ſpark being ſtruck 
thereon from a ſteel and flint, the whole will be immediately 
inflamed, and burſt out with extreme violence. _*. 
The effect is not hard to account for: the charcoal part of the 
grain whereon the ſpark falls, catching fire like tinder, the 
ſulphur and nitre are readily melted, and the former alſo 
breaks into flame; and at the ſame time the contiguous grains 


undergo the ſame fate. Now it is known, that ſaltpetre, when 


ignited, rarefies to a prodigious degree. 


Sir Iſaac Newton reaſons thus on the point: The charcoal and 


_ ſulphur in ge wag eaſily take fire, and kindle the nitre; 
and the ſpirit of the nitre, being thereby rarefied into vapour, 
Tuſhes out with an exploſion much after the manner that the 
vapour of water ruſhes out of an æolipile; the ſulphur alſo, 
being volatile, is converted into vapour, and augments the ex- 
ploſion: add that the acid vapour of the ſulphur, namely, that 
which diſtils under a bell into oil of ſulphur, entering violently 
into the fixt body of the nitre, lets looſe: the ſpirit of the nitre, 
and excresa greater fermentation, whereby the heat is farther 
augmented, and the fixt body of the nitre is alſo rarefied into 


A. and the exploſion is thereby made more vehement and 
quick. | 


For if ſalt of tartar be mixed with gunpowder, and that mix-| 


ture be warmed till it takes fire, the exploſion will Roy 
more violent and quick than that of gunpetoder alone, whi 


cannot proceed from any other cauſe than the action of the 


vapour of the gunpotuder upon the ſalt of tartar, whereby that 
falt is rarefied. Sce Pulvis FUlMIx ANS, | 
The exploſion of gunpowder ariſes, therefore, from the violent 
action whereby all the mixture being quickly and vehemently 
heated, is rarefied and converted into fume and vapour; 
Which 0 by the violence of that action, becoming ſo 
bot as to ſhine, appears in the form of flame. _ 


4 


M. de la Hire aſcribes all the force and effect of gun noder L 
tothe ſpring or elaſticity of the air incloſed in the ſeveral grains| 


thereof, and in the intervals or ſpaces between the grains : 
the powder being kindled, ſets the ſprings of ſo many little par- 
 Cels of air a playing, and dilates them all at once; whence the 
effect; the powder itſelf only ſerving to light a fire which may 
5 the air in action; after which the whole is done by the air 
lone. 5 2 
Gunpowder is a commodity of ſuch conſequence, both in re- 
ſpect of ſpeculation, of war, and of commerce (the conſum- 


ptionthere of being incredible), that it will deſerve a more par- 


ticular detail. To make gunpowder duly, then, regard is to 


had, that the ſaltpetre be pure, and in fine large cryſtals| 


or ſhootings : otherwiſe, it is to be purified, by taking away 


its fixt or common ſalt, and earthy part, thus: diſſolve ten 
pounds of nitre in a ſufficient quantity of fair water ; ſettle, | 


y ltrate, and evaporate it in a glazed veſſel, to the diminution 
OL. I, No 73: CHAM B. i | : 
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of half, or till a pellicle appear on it: the veſſel may then be 


taken off from the fire, and ſet in a cellar: in twenty-four 
hours the cryſtals will ſhoot, which ſeparate from the liquor; 
and after the like manner may the liquor be cryſtallized ſeveral 
times, till all the ſalt be drawn forth : this done, put it into a 
kettle, and that on a furnace with a moderate fire, which gra- 


dually increaſe till it begins to ſmoke, evaporate, loſe its hu- 
midity, and grow very white: it muſt be kept continually 


ſtirring with a ladle, for fear it ſhould return to its former 
figure, whereby its greaſineſs will be taken away; after that, 
ſo much water is to be poured into the kettle as will cover the 
nitre; and when it is diſſolved and reduced to the conſiſtency 
of a thick liquor, it muſt be ſtirred with a ladle, without in- 
termiſſion, till all the moiſture is again evaporated, and it be 
reduced to a dry and white meal. Ss 
The like regard is to be had to the ſulphur, chooſing that 
which is in large lumps, clear, and perfectly yellow; not very 
hard, nor compact, but porous; nor yet too much ſhining ; 


and if, when ſet on the fire, it freely burns away all, leaving 


little or no reſident matter, it is a ſign of its goodneſs : ſo 
likewiſe, if it be preſſed between two iron plates that are hot 
enough to make it run, and in the running appear yellow, 
and that which remains of a rediſh colour, it may be con- 
cluded to be fit for the purpoſe. —But in caſe the fame be foul 
and impure, it may be purified in this manner; melt the ſul- 
phur in a large iron ladle, or pot, over a very gentle coal fire, 
well kindled, but not flaming ; then ſcum off all that riſes 
on the top, and ſwims upon the ſulphur ; take it preſently 
after from the fire, and ſtrain it through a double linen cloth, 
letting it paſs at leiſure; ſo will it be pure, the groſs filthy 
matter remaining behind in the cloth. | | 
For the charcoal, the third ingredient, ſuch ſhould be choſen 
as is large, clear, and free from knots, well burnt, and 
cleaving. | | | : 
There are three kinds of powder, viz. cannon-potuder, muſquet- 
powder, and prftol-poruder ; of each of theſe again there are 


two ſorts, a /tronger, and a weaker ; all which differences ariſe | 


only from the various proportions. 


The proportions are thus: in the ſtronger cannon-potwder, to 
every hundred pounds of ſaltpetre, twenty-five pounds of ſul- 


phur are 1 allowed, with the ſame quantity of char- 
coal; and in the weaker cannon-powder, to every hundred 
pounds of ſaltpetre, twenty pounds of ſulphur, and twenty- 
four of charcoal. As for the band muſquet-powder, an hun- 
dred pounds of ſaltpetre require eighteen pounds of ſulphur, 
and twenty of charcoal; and in the weaker there go to an 
hundred pounds of ſaltpetre, fifteen of ſulphur, and eighteen 


of charcoal. In the ſtronger e an hundred pounds 


of ſaltpetre require twelve of ſulphur, and fifteen of coal; 
whereas the weaker has an hundred pounds of ſaltpetre, only 
ten of ſulphur, but eighteen of charcoal. | 
Other authors preſcribe different proportions: Semienowitz, 


for mortars, directs an hundred pounds of ſaltpetre, twenty-five 


of ſulphur, and as many of charcoal; for great guns, an hun- 
dred pounds of ſaltpetre, fifteen of ſulphur, and eighteen of 
charcoal: for muſquets and piſtols, an hundred pounds of 
ſaltpetre, eight of ſulphur, and ten of charcoal. , _ 


* 


Miethius extols the proportion of one pound of ſaltpetre to 


three ounces of charcoal; and two, or two and a quarter, of 


ſulphur: than which, he affirms, no gunpowder can poſſibly 


be ſtronger. _ 


* 


He adds, that the uſual practice of | making the gunpowder 


weaker for mortars, than guns, as in the example above, is 


without any foundation, and renders the expence needleſly 


much greater : for, whereas, to load a large mortar twenty- 


four pounds of common powder is required, and conſequently, 
to load it ten times, two hundred and forty pounds; he ſhews, 
by calculation, that the ſame effect would be had by one hun- 


dred and eighty pounds of the ſtrong powder. 


As to the proceſs of making the Gux Fo] ] ER.— All the ingre- 
dients are firſt to be finely powdered, then moiſtened with 


fair water, or vinegar, or ſpirit of wine, or with water and 


| ſpirit of wine mixed together, or urine, which is uſual ; af- 


terwards all muſt be well beat for the ſpace of twenty-four 
hours at leaft, and then granulated after the following man- 


ner: a ſieve is to be prepared with a bottom of thick parch- 


ment made full of round holes, and the former beaten maſa 
moiſtened before-hand with twenty ounces of ſpirit of wine, 
twelve of ſpirit of wine- vinegar, thirteen of ſpirit of nitre, 
two of ſpirit of ſal armoniac, and one ounce of camphire 
diſſolved in ſpirit of wine: and let all theſe be mingled to- 


gether. Otherwiſe, take forty ounces of brandy, and one of 


camphire, and let them be mixed and diſſolved for the ſaid 
urpoſe : when the whole compound is made up into balls as 
bi as eggs, put them into the ſieve, and with them a wooden 
ball; which move up and down about the ſieve, ſo that it ma 
break the balls of powder, and make it paſs through the lit 
holes in corns. ä 5 | 
For greater quantities, mills are uſually provided, by means 
of which, more work may be performed in one day, than a 
man can do in an hundred. See MILL. | 
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* Ginpowdir way alſo be made of ſeveral colours but the lack | diviſion, 1, ſignify one tenth of any whole number or 


. 


| | ; f int 
is the moſt ſerviceable of any. the next, 2, will ſignify two tenths; 3, 3 tenths, Gi. e 


Do make white powder proceed thus: Take ten pounds of ſalt- ky the intermediate divitions ſo many 100th parts of the ſame 
petre, one of ſulphur, and two of the ſaw-duſt of elder, or] integer, or tenths of one of the former tenths, For number, 


' the like wood, powdered fine; mix them together, and uſe| greater than 10, the ſubdiviſions muſt ſignify intege 

| the former method; Or thus; with ten ben of citre, and] the greater div iſions 10 integers, ſo that the an = 

renn dried, and fincly powdered, mix| expreſs 100 integers; and if Jou would have it flill more 
| two pounds of ſaw-duſt, &c. or, inſtead of that, rotten wood | then the ſubdiviſions to be each 10 integers, and each pre, 


. 


dried and powdered, with two pounds and three ounces of ſalt diviſions 100, fo that the whole be 1000; and after the — 

of tartar; whereof make powder to be kept cloſe from the | 122 may it be extended to I0000, by making each ſub. 
a 5 | | ih ZR + n 8. div ion 100. 9 ; FR 

It is alſo to be noted, that in making of pr/fol-porwder, if you A whole number, under four figures, being given, te find the 

would have it ſtronger, it ſhould be ftirred up ſeveral times | point on the line of numbers that repreſents the ſame, Look 
while in the mortar, and moiſtened with water diſtilled from | for the firſt figure of the number among the large figured di. 
orange or lemon peels, or ſome other oily vegetable ſubſtance | viſions; this leads you to the firſt Agure of your number 

in an alembic, and then beaten for twenty hours, as afore- | For the ſecond, count ſo many tenths from that diviſion 5. 


3 3 | | . | wards, as that ſecond figure amounts to. For the third 
Corn-powder is of ſo much greater force than when in duſt or | figure, count from the laſt tenth ſo many centeſms as the third 


_— 


WY; | meal, that it is geherally concluded, the larger grains are] figure contains: and fo for the fourth figure, count from the 
| _ ſtronger than the ſmaller : for which reaſon, camon-pawder | laſt centeſm ſo many thouſands as the tourth figure has units 
i granulated larger than other powders ; and therefore pow- or is in value; that will be the Point whore the number pry, 
dier in loading ſhould not be beat home into the piece, fo as] | pounded is, on the line of numbers. S 
t bruiſe the grains. There are three ways to prove the] For an example: To find the point repreſenting the numbe; 
© goodnels of gunpowder : I. By ſight; for if it be too black, 1728, for 1000 take the firſt grand diviſion marked x on the 
it is molt, or has too much charcoal in it; ſo alſo if] line; then tor 7 reckon ſeven tenths forwards ; this is 7003 
rubbed upon white paper, it blackens it more than good for 2, reckon two centeſms from the ſeventh tenth, 20; and 
potuder does: but if it be of a kind of azure colour, ſomewhat for 8, eſtimate the following centeſm to be divided into 10 
. inclining to red, it is a ſign of good powder. 2. By touching: parts, if it be not expreſſed, which in lines of ordinary length 
_ for if, in cruſhing it with your fingers ends, the grains break] cannot be done; and 8 of that ſuppoſed 10 parts, is the pre- 
- eaſily, and turn into duſt, without feeling hard, it has too] ciſe point for 1728, the number propoſed to be found; and 
| much coal in it; or if, in preſſing under your fingers upon a] the like of any other number. pl 
—_- mmaoth hard board, ſome grains feel harder than the reſt, or, 6 To find a fraction, conſider that the line properly only ex. 
a it were, dent your fingers ends, the ſulphur is not well mixed] preſſes decimal fractions, as thus, 18, or 1de, or +555, and 
with the nitre, and the powder is naught. 3. By burning, nearer the rule cannot well come than as one inch: one tent, 
wherein little heaps of powder are laid upon white paper three one hundredth, or one thouſandth part of an inch: ſo that for 
inches or more afunder, and one of them fired; which, if it] other fractions, as quarters, half quarters, &c. you muſt 
only fires all away, and that ſuddenly, and almoſt imper- either eſtimate them as near as you can reaſonably, or elle 
_ © ceptibly, without firing the reſt, and make a ſmall thundering| reduce them into decimals.” SF 
noiſe, and a white ſmoke'riſes in the air almoſt like a circle, | Uſe of GUNTER's LINE, 1“, Two numbers being given, to ful 
the powder is good; if it leaves black marks, it has too much | à third geometrically proportional 10 them ; and to three a fourth 
Coal, or is not well burnt: if it leaves a greaſineſs, the ſul- | number, to four a fifth, &c. Extend the compaſſes on the 
phur or nitre are not well cleanſed or ordered. Again, If | line from one number to another; then that extent applied 
. _ © _ two or chiree corns be laid on paper an inch diſtant, and fire upwards or downwards, as you would either increaſe or di- 
de put to one of them, and they all fire at once, e no] miniſh the number from either of the numbers, the moveable 
ſign behind, but a white ſmoky colour in the place, and the] point will fall on the third proportional number required, 
paper not touched, the powder is good. So allo if fired in a Again, the ſame extent, applied the ſame way from the third, 
man's hand, and it burns not: but if black knots appear, will give a fourth; and from the fourth a fifth, O. 
pPhbich burn downwards in the place where proof was made, For example : Let the two numbers 2 and 4 be propoſed to 
© . after firing, it is not ſtrong enough, but wants nitre. To re- find a third proportional, &c. to them; extend the compaſſe 
cover damaged powder, the method of the powder merchants on the firſt part of the line of numbers, from 2 to 4; which 
is this; they put part of the powder on a ſailcloth, to which] done, and the ſame extent 1 applied upwards from 4, the 
they add an equal weight of what is really good; and with} moveable point will fall on 8, the third proportional required; 
a ſhovel mingle it well together, dry it in the ſun, and barre] | and from 8 it will reach to 16, the fourth proportional; 
%%% 8 and from 16 to 32, the fifth, &c. Contrariwiſe, if you 
_ Others again, if it be very bad, reſtore it by moiſtening it | would diminiſh, as from 4 to 2, the moveable point vil 
with vinegar, water, urine, or brandy ; then they beat it | fall on 1, and from 1 to 58, or .5; and from J to. 2 
fine, ſearce it, and to every pound of powder, add an ounce, | G. . | | 
.._ an ounceand half, or two ounces (according as it is decayed), | But, generally, in this, and in moſt other works, make uſe 
of melted faltpetre ; afterwards theſe ingredients are to be of the ſmall diviſions in the middle of the line; that you may 
moiſtened and mixed well, fo that nothing can be diſcerned | the better eſtimate the fractions of the numbers you make uſe 
in the compoſition ;- which may be known by catting the | of ; for how much you miſs in ſetting the compaſles to the 
_mals, Fury 2s they granulate it as aforeſaid. + firſt, and ſecond term, ſo much the more you will err in the 
In caſe the powder be in a manner quite ſpoiled, the only way | fourth; therefore the middle part will be moſt uſeful, For 
is, to extract the ſaltpetre with water, according to the uſual | example; as 8 to 11, ſo is 12 to 16, . 50, if you imagine 
manner, by boiling, filtrating, evaporating, and eryſtallizing; one integer to be divided but into 10 parts, as they are on the 


1 


and then, with freſh ſulphur and charcoal, to make it up anew | line on a two- feet rule. ; | 
V . I 2e, One number being given to be multiplied by another, ti fad 
_GUN-SHOT wonrnds.” See the article Wound. the produłt. Extend the compaſſes from 1 to the multipl- 
_ .. GUNTER'S LINE, called alſo line of lines, and line f num-| eator; and the ſame extent, applied the fame way from the 

© bers, is a graduated line uſually placed on ſcales, rules, ſec-| multiplicand, will make the moveable point fall on the pro- 


0 A; 


tors, Sc. 5 „ 1 duct: thus, if 6 be given to be multiplied by 5; extending 
This line is only the logarithms transferred upon a ruler, from the compaſſes from 1 to 5, the ſame extent will reach from b 
tte tables, ſo as to anſwer much the ſame purpoſes, inſtru- to 30, the product ſought, TI's | 
_ . mentally, as the logarithms themſelves do arithmetically. | 3, One number being given to be divided by another, 10 find the 
ks: What the logarithms do by addition and ſubtraction, is done quotient, Extend the compaſſes from the diviſor, e. gr. 2 
in this line by turning a pair of compaſſes this way and that. | to 1, and. the ſame extent will reach from the dividend, e. G. 
This line has been contrived various ways, for the advantage | 750, to the quotient 303 or extend the compaſſes from the 
of having it as long as poſſible. As, firſt, on the two-feet | diviſor to the dividend, the ſame extent will reach the fame 
_.. ... Tuler, contrived by Edmund Gunter, and called Gunter's | way from 1 to the quotient. * 1 8 
ale; PIR. alſo the line itſelf took its popular denomination | 4, Three numbers being given, to find a fourth in direc pie 
2 Gunter's FE e N portion. Extend the compaſſes from the firſt number, ſup 
After thie, Wingate doubled the line, or laid it together, ſo| poſe 7, to the ſecond, v. g. 14: that done, the ſame exten, 
As one might either work right on, or acroſs, Then it was | applied the ſame way from the third, 22, will reach to the 
projected in a circle, by Oughtred, and made to Oy the | fourth proportional ſought, viz. 44. 
fame author: and laſtly, it was projected in a kind of ſpiral, 5˙ Three numbers being given, to find a fourth in inverſe 
2. n 5 V Ik Proportion. Extend the compaſſes from the firſt of the 
7 method of uſing or applying it, is much the ſame in all; | given numbers, ſuppoſe 6d, to the ſecond of the ſame deno. 
vira * 7 that in Gunter's and Wingate's way, common com- mination, viz. 30; if that diſtance be applied from the thir 
pate are uſed; in Oughtred's and Brown's, flat compaſſes, | | number backwards, 5, it will reach to the fourth numb 
or an opening index; and in the ſliding rules, no compaſſes at Ws % FFF 
all. | III Þ * 60, Three numbers being given, to find a fourth in duplicat pi, 
1 Daene of GunTER's line. The line is uſually divided into] portion. If the denominations of the firſt and ſecond term 
an hundred parts, whereof every tenth is numbered, begin- || lines, extend the compaſſes from the firſt term to the {econ 
ning with 1 , and ending with 10: ſo that if the firſt great! of the ſame denomination: this done, that extent _ — 
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terms 


between 1 and the num e fo 
triſecting the ſpace between them. Thus the cube. toot of 


and GUNTER's SCALE. | | 1 
GunTER's QUADRANT is a quadrant made of wood, braſs, or | 


ter QUADRANT. \ : 1 i 
VUNTER's SCALE, alſo called by navigators abſolutely the 


GUN 


| plied twice the ſame way from the third term, the moveable | 


int will fall on the fourth term required. E. gr. the area 
of a circle, whoſe diameter is 14, being 1 54» what will the 
content of a circle be, whoſe diameter is 28 Applying that 


extent the ſame way from 154 twice, the moveable point will 


fall on 616, the fourth proportional or area ſought. 
m, To find a mean proportional between two given numbers.— 
iſe the diſtance between the given numbers, the point of 


diſection will fall on the mean proportional ſought. Thus the 


quotient of the two extremes divided by one another, ex. 
tremes being 8 and 32, the middle point between them will 
found 10. ; 
= To find two mean proportionals between two given lines. — 
Triſe& the ſpace between the two given extremes; the two 
points of triſection will give the two means required, — Thus 
if $ and 27 be the two given extremes, the two means will be 
found 12 and 18. FE 1 
o, To find the ſquare root of any number under 10pOOOοο.— 
The ſquare root of a number is always a mean proportion be- 
tween I, and the number whoſe root is required ; yet with 


this general caution, that if the figures of the number be even, 


that is 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, Cc. then you muſt look for the unit 
at the beginning of the line, and the number in the ſecond 
part or radius, and the root in the firſt part; or rather, 
reckon 10 at the end to be unity; and then both root and 
ſquare will fall backwards towards the middle in the ſecond 


length or part of the line.—If they be odd, the middle x will 


be moſt convenient to be counted unity, and both root and 
ſquare will be found from thence forwards towards 10.—On 
this principle the ſquare root of ꝙ will be found to be 3; the- 


ſquare root of 64, to be 8, Cc. 


10*, To find the cube root of any number under I000000000,— 
The cube root is 2 the firſt of two mean proportionals 
er given, and therefore to be found by 
1728 will be found 12; the root of 17280, nearly 26; the 
root of 172800 almoſt 56. 3 | 


Though the point on the line repreſenting all the ſquare num- | 


bers is in one place, Jt, by altering the unit, it produces va- 


rious points and numbers for their reſpective roots. The rule 
to find this is, to put dots, or to ſuppoſe them put, over the firſt 
figure to the left hand, the fourth figure, the ſeventh, and 


- the tenth: if. then the laſt dot on the left hand falls on the laſt 


figure, as it does in 1728, the unit muſt be placed at 1 in 


the middle of the line, and the root, the ſquare, and the cube, | 
will all fall forwards towards the end of the line. | : 

If it fall on the laſt but 1, as in 17280, the unit muſt be 
placed at 1 in the beginning of the line, and the cube in the 


ſecond length; ar. the unit may be placed at 10 at the end of 
the line ; and then the root, the, ſquare, and cube, will all 


+ 


fall backwards, and be found in the ſecond part between the 


middle and the end of the line. Thus will the cube root of 


s de found 2; that of 22, 3; that of 64, 4; that of 125, 


5. that of 216, 6, &c. | 99 3 
For the particular uſes of Gunter's line in the meaſuring of 


timber, gauging of veſſels, Sc. See SLIDING-RULE., 


For other uſes in geometry, trigonometry, &c. ſee SECTOR, 


ſome other ſubſtance ; being a kind of ſtereographic pro- 
jection an the | Page of the equinoctial, the eye ſuppoſed in, 
one of the poles : ſo that the tropic, ecliptic, and horizon, 


æꝛre arches of circles, but the hour-circles all curves, drawn by 


means of ſeyeral altitudes of the ſun, for ſome particular lati- 
tudeevery day in the year. wy 1 | 
The uſe of this inſtrument is to find the hour of the day, the 


ſun's azimuth, &c. and other common problems of the globe; 


as alſo to take the altitude of an abies knee 1 
arge under the article Gun- 


dee its deſcription and uſe more at 


Gunter, is a large plane ſcale, with divers lines thereon; of 
great uſe in working queſtions in navigation, Wc, See SCALE, 
and Sa LI NG. 8 5 e Sx: 

n one fide the ſcale, repreſented Tab. Triganom. Fig. 35: 


are the line of numbers, marked numbers ; the line of arti- | 
ficial fines, marked fines; the line of artificial tangents, | 
marked tangents; the line of artificial verſed fines, marked 
V. S. the artificial fines of the rhumbs, marked $. R. the ar- 
. ficial tangents of the rhumbs, marked T. R. the meridian 

line in Mercatar's chart, marked Merid. and equal parts, | 


marked E. P. 


Io which, on the ſhotter ſcales of a foot long, are uſually 


added lines of latitudes, hours, and inclinations of meridians. 
On the backſide of the ſcale are the lines uſually found on a 
pans ſale. cn da ves e 8 Seer 
he lines of artificial ſines, tangents, and numbers, are ſo 
tted on this ſcale, that, by means of a pair of compaſſes, 
any problem, whether in right - lined or ſpherical trigonometry, 


may be ſolved very expeditiouſly, and with tolerable exact- 


neſs; whence the inſtrument becomes extremely uſeful in all 


* : 


parts of mathematics where trigonometry is concerned, as | 
. aan, dialling, aſtronomy. "See 1 RIGONOMETRY\, 


— 


be the angle ſought. 


* 


GUN 


The ſame lines are alſo occaſionally laid down on rulers to 


ſlide by each other; hence called /iding Gunters ; ſo as to 


be uſed without compaſſes: but he that underſtands how 
to uſe them with, may, by what we have ſaid of Everard's 


and Coggeſhall's fliding rules, uſe them without. See 811- 
DIN G- rule. Ve | 


Uſe of GuxTRR's ſeale.—19, The baſe of a right-lined right- 


angled triangle being given, 30 miles, and the oppoſite anole 
thereto 26 degrees; to fnd the length of the Bos uk e 


. trigonometrical canon or proportion is thus: — As the fine of 


the angle, 26 degrees, is to the baſe, 30 miles, ſo is radius to 
the length of the hypothenuſe,—Set one foot of the com- 
paſſes, therefore, on the 26th degree of the line of the ſines; 


and extend the other to 30 on the line of numbers; and the 
.  compaſles remaining thus opened, ſet one foot on 90 degrees, 


or the end of the line of ſines, and extend the other on the 
line of numbers: this will give 68 miles and a half, for the 
length of the hypothenuſe ſought. N 3 
20, The baſe of a right: angled triangle being given, 25 miles, 
and the perpendicular 15 ; to find the angle oppoſite to the per- 


pbendicular.— As the baſe 25 miles is to the perpendicular 15 
miles, ſo is radius to the tangent of the angle ſought. Extend 


the compaſſes, then, on the line of numbers, from 15 the 
perpendicular given, to 25 the baſe given; and the ſame 


extent will reach the contrary way, on the line of tangents, 
from 45 degrees, to 31 degrees, the angle ſought. Fa 
30, The bf of a right-angled triangle being given, ſuppoſe 20 


miles, and the angle oppoſite to the perpendicular 50 degrees, ta 


fnd the perpendicular. As radius 1s to the tangent of thegiven 


angle 50 degrees, ſo is the baſe 20 miles to the perpendicular 


fought. —Extend the compaſſes then on the line of tangepts, 


from the tangent of 45 degrees to the 5 80 of 50 degrees; 
and the ſame extent will reach on the line of numbers the 


contrary way, from the given baſe 20 miles, to the required 


perpendicular 23 + miles. 2 
Note, the extent on the line of numbers is here taken from 
20 to 23 4 forwards; that the tangent of 50 degrees may be 
as far beyond the tangent of 45 degrees, as its complement 
forty degrees wants of forty-five degrees. RES 


4*, The baſeof a right-angled triangle being given, ſuppoſe 35 


i. miles, and the perpendicular 48 miles; to find the angle oppoſite 


to the perpendicular. | 
As the baſe 35 miles is to the perp 
dius to. the tangent of the angle ſought. —Extend the compaſſes 
from 35 on the line of numbers, to 48; the ſame extent will 
reach the contrary way on the line of tangents, from the tan- 
gent of 45 deg. to the tangent of 36 deg. 5 min. or 53 deg. 
55 min.—To know which of thoſe angles the angle ſought 
is equal to, conſider that the perpendicular of the triangle being 
greater than the baſe, and both the angles oppoſite to the per- 
pendicular, and the baſe, making go deg. the angle oppoſite 
tothe perpendicular, will be greater than the angle oppoſite 
to the baſe ; and conſequently the angle 53 deg, 55 min, will 


1 


5* The bypothenuſe of a right-angled 8 triangle b ng 


given, Juppeſe 60 degrees, and one of the fides 20 degrees ; to 
| e oppoſite to that fide —As the fine of the hypo- 


find the ang 
thenuſe 60 deg. is to radius, ſo is the fine of the given tide 
20 deg. to the ſine of the angle ſought. Extend the compaſſes 
on the line of ſines, from 60 deg. to the radius, or go deg. 
and the ſame extent will reach on the line of ſines the ſame 
way, from 20 deg. the given fide to 23 deg. 10 min. the 
quantity of the angle ſought. _ 


* 


6% The courſe and diſtance of a ſhip being given, to find the 


difference of latitude and departure. —Suppoſe a ſhip ſails from 
TON of 50 deg, 10 min. north, 8 S. W. 48. 5 miles: 


as radius is to the diſtance failed 48:5 miles, ſo is the fine of 


the courſe, which is two points, or the ſecond rhumb, from 
the meridian, to the departure. Extend the compaſſes from 
8 on the artificial fine rhumb- line, to 48. 5 on the line of 


numbers; the ſame extent will reach the ſame way from the 


ſecond rhumb, on the line of artificial fines of the rhumbs, 


to the departure weſting 18.6 miles. Es. 
Again, as radius is to the diſtance ſailed 48.5 miles, ſo is the 


coline of the courſe 67 deg. 30 min. to the difference of 
latitude —Extend your compaſſes from the radius, on the 


| line of ſines, to 48.5 miles on the line of numbers; the 


ſame extent will reach the ſame way, from 67 deg. 30 
min. on the line of fines, to 44.8 on the line o numbers; 
which converted into degrees, by allowing 60 miles to a 
degree, and ſubtracted from the given north latitude 50 


deg. 10 min. leaves the remainder 49 deg. 25 min. the pre- 


ſent latitude. 


7, The di trence 7 latitude and departure from the meridian | 
the courſe and diſtance. —A. ſhip from the 
latitude 59 deg. north, ſails north-eaftward till ſhe has altered 


: 


wo given; to fin 


+. * 


her latitude 1 deg. 10 min. or 70 miles, and is departed from 
the meridian 57.5 miles, to find the courſe and diſtance.— As 


the difference of latitude 7omiles is to radius, ſo is the depart- 


ure 57.5 miles to the tangent of the courſe 39 deg 20 min. 
| 2 


xtend the 


or three points and a half from the meridi 


compaſſes from the fourth rhumb, on the line of artificial tan- 


gents of the rhumbs, to 70 miles on the line of numbers, 
the ſame extent will reach from 57.5 on the line of numbers, 


endicular 48 miles, ſo is ra- | 


— Ce ro 


miles. —Ex 14 
half, on the artificial fines of the rhumbs, to 57 -5 miles on 
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' GUSTATION. See the article TAsT IX. 


Gurra Ariete, Engliſb drops, volatile E ngliſh drops, or 


T be inventor of theſe celebrated drops was Dr. Goddard, a 


* 


to the third thumb and a half on he en eee 

of the rhumbs. gh 46 SES 1 

Again; as the ſine of the courſe 39 deg. 20 min. is to 30 

departure 37. 5 miles, ſo is the radius to the diſtance 90. 
Ai the com 


the line of numbers 3 that extent will reach from the ſine of 

the eighth rhumb, on the fines of the thumbs, to 90 . 6 

go, F of 5 ſdberical t angle being given, te 
Three fides of an obit ical triangle bei , 

1 the e 4 ofite to * eateſt.—Suppoſe the Fe AB, 

Fig. 36. N the ſide BC 60 dep. and the ſide A C 96 


ibs re Acne Werk bot in any refbett proferatie... 
re volatile ſpirits of hartſhoin and ſal b fe 
that the ſmell is more ſupportable. — Mem. de P Acad. des $ 125 
an. 1700. nt ee | . 
from the third cbumb and a GuTT , in architecture, are ornaments in form of littlecone, 


uſed in the plafond of the Doric cornice, or on the architray.. 
underneath the triglyphs ; repreſenting a ſort of drops, or bells: 
they 10 uſually fix in number. See Tab. Archit, Fig. 28. ke, 
ea . | 
They are ſometimes alſo called lacryme, tears; and 
pane, or campanule, bells. Leon Baptiſta Alberti calls 1 


nails. | 


dep. to find the angle ABC. Add the three ſides together, GuTTA-SERENA, is a diſeaſe of the eyes, being an intire pri- 


from half che ſum ſubtract the greater ſide A C, and note 
dhe remainder : thus, e. gr. the ſum will be 196 deg. half of 
which. is 98 deg. from which ſubtracting 96 deg- the re- 
. mainder is two deg. 3 3 
Then extend the compaſſes from the ſine of o deg. to that of 
the fide AB 40 deg. and applying this extent to the fine of 
the other fide BC 60 deg. you will find it reach to a fourth 
Again; from this fourth fine extend the compaſſes to the ſine 
of half the ſum, 7. e. the ſine of 72 deg. the complement of 
98 dep. to 180; this ſecond extent w reach from the ſine 
- of the difference 2 deg. to the fine of 3 deg. 24 min. againſt 
which, on the verſed fines, ſtand 151 deg. 50 min. the quan- 
| os the angle ſought. 8 X 


ET, in heraldry, denotes one of the abatements of ho- | GUTTE. See the article Gur rx. 


vation of ſighr, without any apparent fault or diſordef o 
art, excepting that the Nl looks ſomewhat tele 
Hacker than before. | 
Its cauſe is ſuppoſed to be a compreſſion or obſtruction of the 
optic nerves, which prevents the due flux of the animal ſpirits 
into the retina. Pitcairn aſcribes it to an indiſpoſition of the 
retina, occaſioned by the veſſels thereof being too much dic. 
tended with blood. oY WIE, 
The gutta Fong is one of the moſt dangerous and untractable 
of all the diſeaſes of the eyes. The cure, according to Pit. 
cairn, is to be attempted with mercurials, and ſometimes even 
with meer and with Teer, of 1 | 
The muſcæ volitantes are a pa omonic ſign of a growi 
gutta- ſerena. The Greeks al it ner Mt BOY 


\ 


nour; 2 riated to laſcivious, effeminate, or wanton per- GUTTERS, in building, a kind of canals in the roofs of 


ſons. It is formed of a line drawn from the dexter, or ſiniſter | 
angle of the chief, and deſcending diagonally to the chief 


buildings, ſerving to drain, receive, and carry off, the rain. 
waters, See ROOF, | | | 


F point; from whence another line falls gn upan GUTTER tyles. See the article TyVI E. 


the baſe : as repreſented Tab. Herald. Fig. 65. 
GUST. See TasTE, and Gus. 
Gus r ®, is uſed by Bracton, and other antient writers, for 
8 28 or gueſt, who lodges with a perſon the ſecond night. 
7 EE .--> 3 : <4 

In the laws of St. Edward, publiſhed by Lambard, the word | 

- _- is written get. r 1 5 | 


GUSTO grand. See the article Grand. 1 
GUT TA, a Latin term for what in Engliſh we call drop. See 
Ao | * | . 
Godddrd's drops, a name of a medicinal liquor prepared 
from divers ingredients ; of ſovereign efficacy againſt coa- 


ions of the blood, malignant fevers, and particularly the 


| l- pox, obſtruclions, \ mo drouſy diſeaſes, vapours, | 


Gp Ss 3 


phyſician of London. The ſecret of their compoſition was 
purchaſed by king Charles II. at the price of 5000/7. flerl. 
whence they were denominated gutte Anglicans, 
This coſtly receipt we ſhall here gratify the reader withal, 
à meilleur marchi: Take five pounds of human cranium of 


/ <6 a perſon hanged, or dead of ſome violent death, two pounds 


'«c of dried vipers, two pounds of hart's-horn, and two of 


„ ivory; mince the whole ſmall, put it in two or three re- | 


<< torts, and diftil it in a reverbatory furnace, with the ſame 
<< precautions as are ordinarily uſed in diſtilling hart's-horn 


6 and vipers, to extract their volatile falt. When the veſſels | 


cc or receivers are cold, unlute them, and ſhake them well, 
<« in order to looſen the volatile falt from the ſides of the 
<«c veſſels. ' Pour the whole into a large glaſs cucurbite, and 


<< filtrate it through a brown paper, in order to ſeparate the |. 


« oil, which is here uſeleſs ; put the filtrated liquor in a glaſs 


GUTTURAL letters, are thoſe pronounced, or formed, as it 


were, in the throat. | 

Dr. Wallis diſtinguiſhes the vowels in our language, into la- 
bial, palatine, and guttural; according to the three ſeveral 
degrees of opening of the mouth to pronounce them, larger, 

middle, and leſs. On this foo ing he makes three guttural 

| vowels, and three labial, and as many palatines. 

GUTTUS, a Latin term, uſed among antiquaries, for a fort 

of vaſe uſed in the Roman ſacrifices, to take the wine, and 


1 ſprinkle it, guttatim, drop by drop, upon the victim. 


Viginere on T. Livy gives the figure of the guttus, as repre- 
ſented on divers medals, and other antient monuments. 
GUT Ty, or Gurre, in heraldry, is when a thing is repre- 
ſented as charged or ſprinkled with drops. | 
In blazon, the colour of the drops is to be named: thus, 
gutty of ſable, of gules, &c. - Ro 

Some authors will have red drops called gutty de ſang, or drops 
of blood; back ones, gutty de poix, of pitch; white, guth 
CC | 
GUY's hoſpital. See the article HospiTAL. | 
9 in heraldry, roundles of a ſanguine or murry co- 
our. | | 
GYMNASIARCH *, GYMNASsTARcHA, in antiquity, the 

maſter, or director, of a gymnaſium. -<- © 
The word is Greek, yvpraoizpyns, componnded of yypic- 
cls, and agxn, government. | | 

The Greeks did not rank the gymna/iarcha among the number 
of magiſtrates ; though his office was of great conſideration, 
as having the care of all their youth, who were truſted to hin 
to be formed to exerciſes of the body. | 
He had two principal officers under him, who were to 
dim in the government of the gymnaſium : the firſt nam 

æyſtarch, and the ſecond gymnaſſa. The former was male 

of the athletæ, and preſided over the wreſtling. See XvsT- 


ARCH, ATHLETA, &c. The latter had the direction d 


e retort, and place it in a fand-heat, and fit another glaſs | all the other exerciſes; taking care they were performel 


4 xetort thereto, as a recipient: take care all things be well 
„ Juted, and make a cohobation of the ſaid matters at three 
„times. But, by the way, add all the ſalt before ſeparated 
from the receivers; and after the ſaid three cohobations, 
& unlute the retorts, and pour the whole into a matraſs with 
« along neck, to which fit a ſuitable capital, and a receiver; 
ute all the joinings on each ſide with a wet bladder, and 
cc ſet the v in a ſand- heat: by this means, the volatile 
4 falt will be ſublimed, and ſtick to the capital, and upper 


ip paxe of the matraſs. Continue the fire till ſpirit enough | 
6 riſen to fuſe and diſſolve the ſalt which aroſe firtt : 

„ then take all the fire out of the furnace, that the diſtillation | 

% may proceed no further; which is a circumſtance of the | 


s laft importance; without which the medicine would be 
e weakened by too much phlegm.” Biet, in Mem. de Trev. 
As to the doſe of this remedy, they begin with ſeven or eight 


2 drops, increaſing by degrees, to forty or fifty, on prefling | 


occaſions, as in apoplexies, lethargies, weakneſſes, &c. 
The real compolition of the guttz, howeyer, is ſomewhat 
eontroverted. Dr. Liſter aſſures us, that he had the ſecret 
communicated to him by king Charles II, and that it'is no 
other than the volatile ſpirit of raw ſilk rectified with oil of 
cinnamon, or ſome other eſſential oil. See Six,, 


in due time and manner; that they were not too ſevere; 

that the youth attempted nothing beyond their ftrengt); 
_ Bo nothing were done that might be injurious to thi 

Theſe had ſeveral ſubaltern officers or fervants under them, fu 
the ſervice and inſtruction of the youth committed to then. 

GYMNASIUM. *, a place fitted for performing exerciſe 

the body. RT EINE. | | 

* The word is Greek, yupuraocy, formed of yuuy, nabe 
by reaſon they antiently put off their cloarhs, to pradtiſe vil 
the more freedom. | 5 a 
Among the antients, gymna/jum was a public edifice deſtin 
for Exerciſe, and where people were taught, and regularly 4 
ciplined therein, under proper maſters. 
If we may credit Solon in Lucian's Auachur ſis, and Ciceros 
Orat. lib. 2. the Greeks were the firſt who had gymnaſia; ® 
among the Greeks the Lacedemonians : after them the Al 
nians; from whom the Romans borrowed them. 

_ There were three principal gymnaſiums at Athens; the / 
demy, where Plato taught; the Lyceum, noted for Ariftotl 
lectures; and the Cynoſarges, allotted for the populace. | 
Vitruvius deſcribes the ftruture and form of the an 
gymnaſiums, lib. v. c. 11.— They were called gymnaſia,! 


Tue ſame author aſſures us, he had found by experience, that 


| cauſe the champions periormed naked ; and palaæ ſtræ, " 
' wreſiling, which was one of the moſt uſual exerciſes Ut 


+ 
. I 


„ Bit 


nto la · 
ſeveral 
larger, 
uttural 


r a ſort 
ne, and 


' repre- 
8. 
is repre- 
d: thus, 

, or drops 
ite, gut 
murry c0- 
quity, the 
d of yl. 
che numbet 


nſideration, 


iſted to hin 


naked, ſo early as the time of Homer, but always in drawers ; 


The gymnaſia conſiſted of ſeveral members, or apartments. 


| the bath, wreſtling, pancratia, &c. 5*, The coniſterium, or 


to dry up the oil, or ſweat. 6?, The palæſtra, properly ſo | 
called, where they practiſed wreſtling, the pugillate, pancratia, 


who preſided in the xyſtus, or ſtadium. 30%, The gymnaſta, 


Ihe orcheſtice compreheniled , 19, 


the exerciſes with pilæ; or balls. 


the Romans ſometimes, alſo, called them thermæ, becauſe the 


and bagnio's made a principal part thereof, _ ; 
ptr that they did not perform their exerciſes quite 


ich they did not Jay aſide before the thirty-ſecond olympiad. 
838 is ſaid 8 have been the firſt who introduced the 
tactice: for having been worſted, by means of his drawers 
{doing and entangling him, he threw them quite aſide; and 
the reſt afterwards imitated him, 


M. Burette, after Vitruvius, recites no leſs than twelve; vig. 
1, The exterior portico's, where the philoſophers, rhetori- 
cians, mathematicians, phyſicians, and other virtuoſi, read pub- 
lic lectures, and where they alſo diſputed, and rehearſed thei 
performances. 2*, The ephebeum, where the youth aſſembled 
very early, to learn their exerciſes in private, without any ſpe- 
Aators. 3, The coryceum, apodyterion, or gymnaſterion, a kind 
of wardrobe, where they ſtripped, either to bathe, or exerciſe. 
4*, The elæotheſſum, alipterion, or unfuarium, appointed for 
the unions, which either preceded, or followed, the uſe of 


am ra, in which they covered themſelves with ſand, or duſt, 


and divers other exercifes. 7, The ſpheri/terium, or tennis- 
court, reſerved for exerciſes wherein they uſed balls. 8, 
Large unpaved alleys, which comprehended the ſpace between 
the portico's and. the walls wherewith the edifice was ſur- 
rounded. © 9, The xy/ti, which were portico's for the wreſt- 
lers in winter, or bad weather. 10 Other xy/:'s, or open 
alleys, allotted for ſummer, and fine weather; ſome of which 
were quite open, and others planted with trees. 11%, The 
baths, conſiſting of ſeveral different apartments. See BATH. 
12?, The fadium, a large ſpace, of a ſemicircular form, co- 
vered with ſand, and ſurrounded with ſeats for the ſpectators. 
dee STADIUM, | — 

For the adminiſtration of the gymna ſia, there were divers offi- 
cets: the principal were, 15, The gymnaſiarcha, who was the 
director and ſuperintendent of the whole. 2, The xy/tarcha, 


or maſter of the exerciſes, who underſtood their different ef- 
feds, and could accommodate them to the different complex- 
ions of the athletæ. 4, The pædotriba, whoſe buſineſs was, 
mechanically to teach the exerciſes, without underſtanding 
their theory, or uſe. Under theſe four officers were a num- 
ber of ſubalterns, whoſe names diſtinguiſhed their different 
functions. 5 ſb | 2 

For the kinds of exerciſes practiſed in the gymnaſia, they may 
be reduced to two general claſſes, as they depend either on the 
action of the body alone, or as they require external agents, or 
infruments. The former are chiefly of two kinds; orche/tice, 
and palaſtrice. Wo es ; 2H, 

Dancing. 2%, Cubiftice, or 
the art of tumbling. 3*, Spheri/lice, or tennis, including all 


The paleftrice compriſed all exerciſes under the denomination 
paleftra ;- as wreſtling, boxing, pancratia, x7 guns run- 
ung, leaping, throwing the diſcus, the exerciſe of the javelin, 
— that of the hoop, denominated, by the Greeks, 7, 
which conſiſted in rolling an iron hoop, five or fix feet in dia- 
meter, beſet with iron rings; the noiſe of which appriſing the 
people to give way, afforded them, alſo, an amuſement. Both 
ſtrength and ſkill were requiſite in directing this hoop, which 
was to be driven with an iron rod. | 
Totheſe muſt, alſo, be added,' the exerciſes 2 to the 
medicinal gymnaſtics: as, 1% Walking. 2®, Vociferation, 
or ſhouting. 3, Holding one's breath. 5 
e bodily exerciſes, which depend on external agents, may be 
reduced to mounting the horſe, riding in a chaiſe, litter, or 
other wheeled vehicle ; rocking in beds, or cradles, and ſome- 
times ſwinging 3 to which may be added, the art of ſwim- 
ning—Hoffman enumerates no leſs than fifty-five ſorts of 
gnnaſtic exerciſes. | 
YMNASTICKS, GyMNASTICE, or the GyMNa'sTic art, 
denotes the art of performing exerciſes of the body, whether 
for defence, health, or diverſion. | — 
he gymnaſtic art is divided into three ſpecies, or branches; 
military, medicinal, and athletic, or ſportive. | 
veral modern writers have treated of this art : as Mercuri- 
als, De arte Gymnaſtica ; Faber, in Agoniſtic. Joubert, De 
;ymnaſits ; Cagnatus, De Sanit. tuend. Voſſius, — — 
rtib. Popular. Meurſius, De Orcheſtra; Fuller, in Medicina 
ymnaſtica ; and M. Burette, in ſeveral diſſertations on the 
wa Coatings Spheriſtics, Athletics, Wreſtling, Pugillate, 
I cus, c. | 5 o HET HY 
Burette has given the hiſtory of gymnaſtics in the Memoir: 
the Royal Academy of Inſcriptions. —According to him, this 
ts coeval with the world. 15 reality, we can hardly ſuppoſe 


ankind to have ever been without ſome ſort of exerciſes of the 


al; and, in conſequence hereof, to introduce the greateſt 8 of 


b ip of 
their gods, and the funeral honours done the manes of the dead. | 


7 3 which the defence of their perſons, the preſervation of | 
. : 


health, and even recreation, and mirth, would ne:efſari!y lead 
them to. See Ex RRCIS E. 


On the firſt eſtabliſhment of ſociety, men, being appriſed of 
che neceſſity of military exerciſes, for repelling the inſults of 


their neighbours, inſtituted games, and propoſ. d prizes, to ani- 
mate their youth to combats of divers kinds. See Game. 
And as running, leaping, ſtrength and dexterity of arm in 


- throwing the javelin, driving a ball, or toſſing à quoit, toge- 


ther with wreſtling, Sc. were exerciſes ſuited to the manner 
of fighting in thoſe days; ſo the youth vied to excel in them, 
in the preſence of the aged, who ſat their judges, and diſpenſed 
prizes to the conquerors ; till what was originally only amuſe- 


ment, became, at length, a matter of ſuch importance, as to 


intereſt famous cities, and intire nations, in its practice. 

Hence aroſe an emulation and eagerneſs to excel, in hopes, one 
day, of being proclaimed and crowned conquerors in the public 
games, which was the higheſt honour a mortal could arrive at : 
nay they went ſo far, as to imagine, that even gods and demi- 
gods were not inſenſible of what men were ſo captivated with- 


theſe exerciſes into their religious ceremonies, the wor 


Though it be hard to determine the preciſe epocha of the gym 
naſtic art, yet it appears, from ſeveral paſſages in Homer, and, 
particularly, the xxiii! book of the [kad, where he deſcribes the 
games celebrated at the funeral of Patroclus, that it was not 
unknown at the time of the T. ojan war. From that deſcri- 
ption, which is the earlieſt monument, now extant, of the Gre- 
clan gymnaſtics, it appears, that they had chariot-races, boxing; 
wreſtling, foot-races, gladiators, thrawing the diſcus, drawing 
the bow, and hurling the javelin ; and it ſhould ſeem,from the 
particular account Homer gives of theſe exerciſes, thateven then 
the gymnaſtic art wanted little of perſection: ſo that, when Galen 
lays, there was no gymneſtic art in Homer's days, and that it 
began to appear no earlier than Plato ; he is to be underſtood 


of the medicinal gymnaſtics only. This laſt, indeed, had its 


riſe later; becauſe, while men continued ſober and laborious, 
they had no occaſion for it: but when luxury and idleneſs had 
reduced them to the ſad neceſſity of applying to phyſicians; 
theſe, who had found that nothing contributed ſo much to the 
preſervation and re- eſtabliſnment of health, as exerciſes pro- 


portioned to the different complexions, ages, and ſexes, did 


not fail to remit them to the practice of gymnaſtics. 


According to Plato, one Herodicus, prior a little time to Hip- 


pocrates, was the firſt who introduced this art into phyſie; 
and his ſucceſſors, convinced, by experience, of its uſefulneſs, 


applied themſelves, in earneſt, to improve it. 


Hippocrates, in his book of Regimen, has given inſtances of it, 


where he treats of exerciſe in general, and of the particular 


effects of walking, with regard to health; alſo, of the different 
ſorts of races, either on foot, or horſeback; leaping, wreſtling, 


the exerciſe of the ſuſpended ball, called corycus, chironomy, 


unctions, ſrictions, rolling in the ſand, &c. 
But as phyſicians did not adopt all the exerciſes of the gymna- 
ic art into their practice, it became divided between them and 


the maſters of martial and athletic exerciſes, who kept ſchools, 
the number of which was greatly increaſed in Greece. 
At length the Romans, alſo, caught the ſame taſte ; and, adopt- 


ing the military and athletic exerciſes of the Greeks, they im · 
proved and advanced them to the utmoſt pitch of magnificence, 


not to ſay extravagance. But the declenſion of the empire in- 


volved the arts in its ruin ; and, among others, gymnaſtics and 
medicine; which laſt unhappily then relinquiſhed the title it 
had to the former, and has neglected to reſume it ever ſince. 


GYMNIC, Gymnicus, ſomething belonging to the exerciſes 


of the body. 


| Gymnic games, ludi gymnici, are thoſe wherein the body is 


exerciſed : ſuch are wreſtling, running, dancing, the uſe of 
the lance, quoit-playing, &c. 

Theſe made the chief diverſions of the Olympic, Ne- 
mzan, Pythian, and Iſthmian folemnities ; being called by 
the Greeks, Ileſſab y; and the Latins, Quinguertium. See 


 OLymeic, NEM AN, PyTHIAN, IsTHMIAN, Cc. ſee, 


alſo, PENTATHLON, 


GYMNOPADIA®*, a kind of dance, in uſe 2 the an · 


tient Lacedemonians; performed, during their ſacrifices, by 
young perſons, who danced naked, ſinging, at the ſame time, 
an hymn in honour of Apollo. 1 

* The word is alſo written yymnpedice. It is compounded of 

YyvurS, naked; and rars, child. | J 

One Terpander is recorded as the inventor of the gymnopædid. 
Athenzus deſcribes it as a Bacchic dance, performed by youths 
ſtripped quite naked, with certain interrupted, though agree- 
able motions and geſtures of the body ; the arms and legs be- 


ing flouriſhed, and directed after a peculiar manner, repreſent - 


ing a ſort of real wreſtling. 


GYMNOSOPHIST S“, a ſet of Indian philoſophers, famous 


in antiquity; ſo denominated from their going barefooted. 
* The word is formed of the Greek yuuyogopisns; . d. a ſo- 
phiſt, or philoſopher, who goes naked, | | 


124 2Z 2 . This 


| 
| 


3 — « 


and procreation. 


© IE 


— as the table is ſpread, before a bit of victuals be brought, 
« the youths are all called together from their ſeveral places, 


Bhs in their ſpinning, out of the fight of the men. 


NIN 


This name was given to the Indian philoſophers, whom the 
exceſſive heat of the country obliged to go naked; as that of 
| Peripatetics was given thoſe who philoſophized walking. 
Laertius, Vives, &c. will not have Gymnoſephift to have been 
the name of any particular ſect, but a common name of all the 
hiloſophers in the Indies; and hence they divide them into 
rachmans, and Germani. 1 
Among the Germani, called alſo, by Porphyry, Samanæi, and 
by Clemens Alexand. Scrmanæ, ſome were called Hylobii, by: 
Ci Alexand. Allebii, as inhabiting the woods; which laſt | 
ſeem to come neareſt to the notion of Cymnoſophiſts. Clemens 
relates, that theſe Allobii neither inhabit cities nor towns, are 
<loathed moſtly. with the leaves of trees, eat acorns and berries, 
and drink water out of their hands; abſtaining from marriage 


Apuleius, Flerid. lib. i. deſcribes the Gymmnoſophi/ts thus : 
are all devoted to the ſtudy of wiſdom, both the elder 
<< maſters, and the younger pupils; and what to me appears 
<< the moſt amiable thing in their character, is, that they have 
e an averſion to idleneſs and indolence : accordingly, as ſoon 


<< and offices, and the maſters examine them what 2 they 
4 have done ſince the ſun-riſe : here one relates ſomething 
<< he has diſcovered by meditation; another has learned ſome- 
c thing by, demonſtration; and as for thoſe who have nothing 
<« to hoe why they ſhould dine, they are turned out to work 
& faſting.” | 
The great leader of the Gymnoſophifts, according to Jerome, 
was 4 Buddas, called, by eee, Butta; who is ranked, 
by Suidas, among the Brachmans. That laſt author makes 
Buddas the præceptor of Manes the Perſian, the founder of the 
noſophifts. | Oy 
GYNACEUM *, Tvra:x:y, among the antients, the apart- 
ment of the women; or a ſeparate place, in the inner-part of 
the houſe, where the women kept themſelyes retired, employed 


The word is compounded of the Greek, ui, a woman; and 
, on®, an houſe. | COTE OE a FI 2 
Under the Roman emperors there was a particular eſtabliſh- 


ment of gynecea; being a kind of manuf:Qories managed | 


chiefly by women, for the making of clothes, furniture, &c. 
for the emperor's houſhold. Mention is made of theſe gynæ- 
cea, inthe Theodoſian and Juſtinian code, and by divers other 
In imitation hereof, divers of the modern manufaQtories, par- 
ticularly thoſe of filk, where a number of women and maids 
are affociated, and formed into a body, are called gynæcea. 
GYNACIARIUS, a workman employed in the gynæceum. 
In the antient gynæcea there were men to weave, and ſhape; 
the reſt, as ſpinning, Fc. being performed by women. 
Criminals Ky Pairs 22a to ſerve in thegynæcea, 
much as now in the galleys: frequently, alſo, this was a kind 
of ſervice which princes exacted of their ſubjects, or vaſſals, 
men and women, whom they made to work for them in 
GYN #ACOCRATUMENT , an antient people of Sarmatia 
Europea, inhabiting the eaſtern banks of the river Tanais, 


GYN/ECOCRACY *, Gyn zcocRATIA, a petticoat. 


| ſerves to counterfeit marble; which it does to that perſection, 


] 


6 VR 


thors relate, becauſe they had no women am 
rather, becauſe under —— of — N 5 
»The word is formed of yur, woman; and XP2Toupicy 
Auiſhed: of xpa74w, I overcome ; g. & overcome by 8 
Fa. Hardouin, in his notes on Pliny, ſays, they were * 
called, by reaſon, after a battle which they lo againſt - 
Amazons on the banks of the Thermodoon, they were a 
liged to-have a venereal commerce with them, in order to * 
them children; Et quod victricibus obſequantur ad procui 4 
dam eis ſobolem. ; | me 
Hardouin calls them the huſbands of the Amazons 
ronnubia: for, as that author obſerves, the word und- muſt b 
retrenched from Pliny; having been foiſted into the text by 
people who were not maſters of the author's meaning ws 
Ther ns comubia. | ag 
hey who take the Amazons for a fabulous people. w; 
clude the ſame of the Gynecocratumenians. See Prong 


3 A. MAaZonum 


vernment; or a ſtate where women have, or may, have, th 
ſupreme command. 5 
* The word is formed of yur, Y, woman; and xpery 
authority, power, government. ; | a 
In this ſenſe, England and Spain are gynæcocracies: th 
value — and think they are greatly e 
monarchy is not gynæcocratic. "RL: 
GYNACONOMUS®, the name of a magiſtrate of Athens. 
who had the cenſure, and inſpection, of the women. 
The word is compounded of the Greek yurn, yuraines, wo. 
man; and yowos, law. 99 * 
There were ten gyneconom! : their buſineſs was, to inform 
themſelves of the lives and manners of the ladies of that city 
and to puniſh ſuch as miſbehaved themſelves, or tranſgreſed 
the common bounds of modeſty and decency. 10 
They had a liſt hanging out, of the names of all thoſe whom 
they had cenſured, or condemned to any mulQ, forfeiture, pe- 
nance, or other penalty. _ | 
GYNGLIMUS, in anatomy, &c. See GincLymus, 
GYPSUM, Todes, in natural hiſtory, a talcky fort of ſtone, 
- found in quarries; which being burat, and diluted, or wrought 
up with water, ſerves to make what we call parget, or plaſter 
VV e 
GyePsuUM, or Gvrsz, is alſo uſed for a coarſe ſort of tale; or 
a ſhining tranſparent. ſtone chiefly found in the quarries of 
Montmartre, near Paris, among the plaſter ſtones, 
The generality confound this with the former, on account of 
the conformity of its name with the Latin gypſum, but un- 
: 2 enough; as the F on £yp, or gypſe, is not fit for the 


A _— the common plaſter. A 
This „ being calcined in a kiln, beaten in a mortar, and 
ſifted, and mixed up with gum, or ſize-water, and colour, 


that both the eye and touch may be deceived. 

| In method of preparing it will be ſhewn under the article 
OSAIC., 414.4 ; bs © | „ e f 

GYROMAN CY“, GY ROMAN TIA, a kind of divination, 

perſormed by walking round, or in, a circle. See Divixa- 

rte 0 
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near its opening into the Palus Meotis; thus called, as au- 


4 . 
4 — 9 
8 ; % * 
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0. The word is compounded of the Greek \yupor, circle; and 
—  KapTHe, divination, 


* 
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conſonant. 


| x 1s the eighth letter of the alphabet, and the ſixth 
9 Varro, De re ruſtica, Lib. III. cap. 1. calls the 5, 


afflatus ; and Martianus Capella ſays it is pro- 


' nounced by only a gentle contraction of the trachea.— 


Hence it has been diſputed, whether or no the h be a real 
letter. p | TP 
Some will only have it an aſpiration, or ſpirit, in regard its 
ſound is ſo weak. And accordingly the Greeks, of later ages 
at leaſt, do not place it in the line with the other letters, but 
ut it over the head of the letter which follows it : though 
it ſhould ſeem they antiently wrote it in the ſame line with 
the reſt. | | 
The Latin grammarians, as they were religious imitators of 


the Greeks, have, on their authority, generally diſallowed the h 
zz aà letter; and the moderns have herein followed the Latins. 


But the 5, like all the other aſpirates, from the time it is 
aſpirated, and for this very reaſon that it is aſpirated, is not 
only a letter, but a real conſonant ; it being a motion, or 


effort of the larynx, to modify the ſound of the vowel that 


follows; as is evident in the words heaven, health, hero, &c. 
where the vowel e is differently modified from what it is in 


the words endive, eating, elect, &c. and ſuch modification 


is all that is eſſential to a conſonant. | | 
Upon the whole, the h is either a letter, or ſ and 2 are none; 


thoſe being no more than N aſpirations: and they who 


exclude the h from among the letters, as conceiving it only 
a mark of aſpiration, might as well exclude the labial conſo- 


nants band p, and ſay they are only marks of certain motions 


of the lips, &c. Toe ye | 
The h then is a letter, and a conſonant of the guttural kind, 
i. e. a conſonant, to the pronunciation whereof, the throat 
concurs in a-particular manner, more than any other of the 
organs of voice. 


It is true, in many words beginning with þ, the aſpiration is 


very weak, and almoſt inſenſible ; the h in thoſe caſes not 
doing its office: but it does not ceaſe to be a conſonant, on 
that ſcore, more than various other conſonants, which we 
write, but do not pronounce z as the 4 in quick, &c. and 


ſeveral other letters, particularly in the Hebrew, French, &c. | 


Nor does it ceaſe to be a conſonant, becauſe it does not hinder 


the eliſion of the foregoing vowel, when another vowel fol- 


lows in the ſubſequent word; for then m would undergo the 
ſame diſqualification. : 


M. Menage diſtinguiſhes two kinds of Y; the one an aſpirate, 


which he allows a conſonant, the other a mute, which he 

conſiders as a vowel.—Now, it is certain, the aſpirated h is a 

conſonant 3 but the mute h is no vowel, as having no pecu- 

liar or proper ſound diftin& from that of the vowel, or di- 
hthong, immediately following it. 


hen the þ is preceded by a c, the two letters together | 


have frequently the ſound of the Hebrew w, with a point 
over the right horn: as in charity, &c. 

In moſt words derived from the Greek, and beginning in 
that language with the letter x, the ch, which begins them 
in Engliſh, has generally the ſound of a &, as in echo, 
chorus, &c. though it is ſometimes ſoftened a little, as in 
Cherſoneſus, &c. | | 

After a p, the h is always pronounced together with the p, 
like an f; as in phraſes, Philiſtines, phlegm, phlebotomy, 
philoſophy, Phoceans, &c.—Moſt words of this claſs are 
either proper names, or terms of art, borrowed from the 
Greek, or the Oriental languages; and written in Greek 
with a e, and with a D in the others. 

n antient authors, we frequently meet with h put inſtead of 
Iz as haba for faba; but this is principally obſervable in the 
Spaniſh tongue, where moſt of the words borrowed from 


the Latin beginning with an 75 take the h in lieu of it: as 
or 


Bablar, for fabulari ; habe, for fabus; bade, for fatum.— 
For the intercourſe which þ has with the olic digamma, 
ſee the letter F. | 3 

he aſpirate or ſharp accent of the Greeks, which is the ſame 
with * 5 is alſo frequently changed in the Latin for an s ; 
as dh, ſal ; knut, ſeptem ; i, ſex ; *pre, ſerpo; nov, ſemis ; 
vs, ſus, 85 — 154.5 is alſo oe for 8 —. enu- 


merated at large by Paſſerat, De literarum inter ſe cognatione | 


permutatione. 


Antiently the h was put for ch; thus of Chlodoveus was 
formed Hludovicus, as it is read on all the coins of the ninth 
and tenth centuries ; and it was on this account, that they 
_— Hludovicus with an h.—In courſe of time, the ſound 


vor 2 h being much weakened, or intirely ſuppreſſed, the / 
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was dropt, and the word was written Ludovicus. In like 
manner we read Hlotaire, Hlovis, &c. 

F. Lobineau will have this difference to have ariſen from the 
differences in the pronunciation. Such, ſays he, as could not 
pronounce the guttural, wherewith thoſe two words begin, 


ſubſtituted a c for it ; and they who pronounced it ſo, wrote 
it after the ſame manner: but ſuch as were accuſtomed to 


pronounce the guttural, wrote it likewiſe. —He might have 


added, that ſuch as could not pronounce it, at length abſo- 
lutely rejected it, and both wrote and ſpoke Louis, Lotaire, 
& c. Some learned men have conjectured, that the h ſhould 
have been detached from the name; and that it ſignified 


lord, from the Latin herus, or the German herr. Much as 


the D, which the Spaniards prefix to their proper names, as 
D. Phelipe, for Don Philip. — But as it is likewiſe found be- 
fore the names of ſeveral cities, it is more probable the letter 
was there uſed to denote the rough, harſh pronunciation of the 
antient Franks. e | 
In reality, the moſt antient way of writing the names of theſe 
French kings, was not by h, but by ch; where the c ſeems 
to have ſtood for honing, king, and the h was inſerted to give 
the c a guttural ſound. 
The h is ſometimes alſo found prefixed to the c; as Hcarolus, 
hcalendz, &c. for Carolus, calendæ, &c. 
H, among the antients, was alſo a numeral letter ſignifying 200, 
according to the verſe: ä 
H quoque ducentos per ſe deſignat habendds. 
When a daſh was drawn at the top of the H, it fignified two 
hundred thouſand. See what has been obſerved on this ſub- 
ject, under the letter A. 3 


HABAKKUK *, HHABAEKE Uk, one of the twelve leſſer 


prophets, whoſe prophecies are taken into the canon of the 
Old Teſtament. | | 


The name is written in the Hebrew with 7} Heth; and figni- 


ies a wreſtler, or grappler. The Greek tranſlators call him 
| Abbakoum. 8 | an Fo | 
The preciſe time is not known when Habakkuk propheſied; 
but from his prediQting the ruin of the Jews by the Chalde- 
ans, it may be concluded he propheſied before Zedekiah, or 
about the time of Manaſſes.— His prophecy only conſiſts of 
three chapters. | 1 5 

HABDALA“, or HABHDALAR, a Jewiſh ceremony, prac- 
tiſed among that people every ſabbath-day evening. 


* The word, is Hebrew, and literally fignifies ſeparation : 3" 


formed of ba, to ſeparate, divide; the ceremony being 
looked upon as the diviſion or parting of the ſabbath from the 


reſt of the week. It was eſtabliſhed to prevent their being too 


haſty in ending the ſabbath. 


Towards the cloſe of the ſabbath, when the ftars begin to 


appear, every maſter of a family lights a torch, or flambeau, 
or at leaſt a lamp with two worn 

then prepared, and a glaſs of wine taken; then finging, or 
rehearſing a prayer, and bleſſing the wine and the ſpices, 
they all ſmell at them; and, after a few ceremonies per- 
formed about the torch, or lamp, they caſt a little of the 


conſecrated wine into the flame; every body taftes ; and thus 


they break up, wiſhing each -other, not a good night, but 
a 1. week. | 
HA 


impriſoned for any crime, or treſpaſs, before the juſtices 


of peace, or in a court of franchiſe ; having offered ſuffſi- 


tient bail, which is refuſed, though the caſe be bailable 
may have out of the king's bench, thereby to remove him- 


ſelt thither, at his own coſts, to anſwer the cauſe at the bar . 


thereof. l 
The order, in this caſe, is firſt to procure a certiorari out of 
the chancery, directed to the ſaid juſtices, for removing the 
indictment into the king's bench; and upon that to procure 
this writ to the ſheriff, for cauſing his body to be brought at 
a certain day. _ 
HABEAS corpora i 
or ſo many of them as refuſe to come upon the venire facias, 
for the tryal of a cauſe brought to iſſue. See Jury, | 
HABENDUM, a word of courſe in a conveyance.— In every 
conveyance are two principal parts, the premiſes, and the 
habendum : the office of the firſt is to expreſs the name of the 
grantor, the grantee, and the thing granted. 


o 


he habendum is to limit the eſtate, ſo that the general impli- 


cation, which, by conſtruQtion of law, paſſeth in the pre- 


miſes, is by the habendum controuled and qualified. 


Thus, in a leafe to two perſons ;| the habendum to one for 


life, alters the general implication * the joint-tenancy in free- 


- 
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A little box of ſpices is 


EAS corpus, in law, a writ, which a man indicted and 


s alſo a writ that lies for bringing in a | 
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be facilitated ; w 


HAB 


hals, Which ſhould paſs by the premiſes, if the babendum | 


were not. 


HABERE facies ſcifmam; a judicial writ, which lies where a | 


man has recovered lands in the king's court; directed to the 
ſheriff, commanding him to give him the ſeiſin thereof. 


This writ ſometimes alſo iſſues out of the records of a fine, | 


directed to the ſheriff of the county where the lands lie 
commanding him to give to the cognizee, or to his heirs, 
ſeiſin of the land whereof the fine is levied. 3 

The writ lies within the year after the fine, or judgment, 
upon the ſcire faciat; and may be made in divers forms. 


There is alſo a writ called Haszre facias 7 * ubi rex 


Babuit annum, diem, & vaſtum; which lies for the delivery 
of lands to the lord of the fee, after the king had taken his 
due of a perſon's lands, who was convict of felony. 


Hantres facias viſum is a writ that lies in divers caſes, as in 
dower, formedon, &c. where a view is to be taken of the | 


land or tenements in queſtion. | 


HABERGION *, or HaustRGEon, HABERGETUM, a coat 


of mail; an antient piece of defenſive armour, in form of a 


coat, deſcending from the neck to the middle; and formed of | 
little iron rings, or maſhes, linked into each other. | 
18 The word is alſo written haberge, hauberge, haubere, haubert, 


baut ber, hautbert, and hauberk. Spelman takes it to have 
been formed from the antient French Bault, high, and berg, 
' armour, covering: as ſerving to defend the upper part of the 
body. Du Cange and Skinner chooſe to derive it from the 
Belgic Bali, or Teutonic haltz, neck, and bergen, to cover :;— 
as if it were a peculiar defence for the neck. Others will 
have it formed of al, alla, q. d. all, and bergen, to cover; as 


* 


importing it a cover for the whole body. 


HABILIMENTS of war, in our antient ſtatutes, ſignify ar- 


HAD 


that incredible quickneſs in the pronunciation of words, even 
thoſe long accuſtomed to formula's ? &c, 
On this footing, the faculty of memory appears to have ve 


may paſs for a habit. + | 

HasiT, in medicine, is what we otherwiſe call the tem 
ment or conſtitution of the body; whether obtained b 1 
or occaſioned by the manner of living. n 
An ill, diſtempered habit, without any particular appar 
diſeaſe, the phyſicians uſually call a cachexia, or eacochs arb 
A thing is ſaid to enter the habit, when it becomes intimate 

_ diffuſed throughout the body, and is conveyed to the » 
moteſt ſtages of circulation. ? 


| E where with a perſon is covered. 
this ſenſe wo ſay, the habit of an eccleſiaſtic; of a reli. 
8 &c. the military habit, &0. | 


Gregory the Great, i. e. it only began at that time to be gi. 
ſtinguiſhed: from the lay habit; viz. in the ſixth century, —. 
The eſtabliſhment of the barbarous nations was the occaſion 
thereof : for the laymen took the habit of the nations the 
had ſubmitted to, but the prieſts kept to the Roman dreſs. 
The abbot Boileau has an expreſs treatiſe On the eccleſigſti. 
cal habit ; wherein he maintains, contrary to the common 
opinion and cuſtom, that the eccleſiaſtic habit ſhovld be 3 
ſhort one, and that a ſhort habit is more decent than a long 
one. | BE EEE n 
HAI is particularly uſed: for the uniform garments of the 
religious, conformable to the rule and order whereof they 
make profeſſion. | 


mour, harneſs, utenſils, or other proviſions for war; with-] The habit of S. Benedict, of S. Auguſtine, . &c. | 


out which there is ſuppoſed no ability to maintain war. 


HABIT, in philoſophy, an aptitude, or diſpoſition, either of 


mind or body, acquired by a frequent repetition of the ſame 
. | | 


A - 7 \ ; / 
Some of the ſchoolmen call this a qualitative habit, habitus 


litativus ; and define it a quality adventitious to a thing, 
tting and diſpoſing it either to act or ſuffer. 


| Others define habit an affection of mind or body, perſiſting 


by long uſe and continuance, —In which ſenſe C46, a con- 
flant habit, is diſtinguiſhed from quabecis, a preſent diſpoſi- 
tion, liable ſoon to alter. 

Habits .may be diſtinguiſhed into thoſe of the mind, and of 
the body.—Thus virtue is called an habit of the mind; 


ſtrength, an habit of the body. 


All natural habits, whether of body or mind, are no other 
than the body and mind themſelves, conſidered as either aQt- 
ing or ſuffering; or they are modes of the body or mind, 
wherein either perſeveres, till effaced by ſome contrary mode. 

Ariſtotle enumerates five habits of the mind; viz. underſtand- 
ing, knowlege, wiſdom, prudence, and art: which diviſion 
the later writers ſet aſide, and only admit of three intellectual 
habits ; viz. ſcience, prudence, and art: agreeable to the 


habit ; meaning, he has entered upon a noviciate in a certain 
order.—So, he is ſaid to quit the habit, when he renounces 
the order. See NoviciaTe, Vows, &c. 
The habits of the ſeveral religious are not ſuppoſed to have 
been calculated for ſingularity or novelty : the founders af the 
orders, who were at firſt chiefly inhabitants of deſerts and ſo- 
| litudes, gave their monks the habit uſual among the country. 
people. Accordingly, the primitive habit of S. Anthony, 
S. Hilarion, S. Benedict, &c. are deſcribed by the antient 
writers, as conſiſting chiefly of ſheep- ſkins, the common dreſs 
of the peaſants, ſhepherds, and mountaineers, of that time: 
and the ſame they gave their diſciples. | | 
The orders eſtab 

places, took the habit worn by the other eccleſiaſtics at the 
time of their inftitution.—Thus, S. Dominic gave his diſ- 
ciples the habit of regular canons, which be himſcit had 
always worn to that time. And the like may be ſaid of the 
Jeſuits, Barnabites, Theatins, Oratorians, &c, who took 
the common habit of the eccleſiaſtics at the time of their 
| foundation. And what makes them differ ſo much from each 
other, as well as from the eccleſiaſtical habit of the preſent 


three kinds of is. 344 about which the mind has occaſion to] times, is, that they have always kept invariably to the ſame 


ch are either theoretical, practical, or ef- 
fective. | | : 

Virtues and vices are conſidered by philoſophers under the 
notion of goed and bad habits, | % 

The archbiſhop of Cambray defines habits, in the general, to 
be certain impreſſions left in the mind; by means whereof, 
we find a greater eaſe, readineſs, and inclination, to do any 


thing formerly done, by having the idea ready at hand to 


direct us how it was done before.— Thus, e. g. we form a 


Habit of ſobriety, by ws always before us the inconve- | 


niencies of exceſs ; the refleions whereof, being often re- 
peated, tender the exerciſe of that virtue continually more 


and more eaſy. . | 

F. Malebranche gives a more mechanical theory of the habits. 
His principle is, that they conſiſt in a facility which the 
ſpirits have acquired, of paſſing eaſily from one part of the 


body to another. He argues thus: If the mind act on, and 


move the body, it is, in all probability, by means of a ſtock 
of animal ſpirits lodged in the brain, ready to be ſent at the 
motion of 'the will, by means of the nerves which open or 
terminate in the brain, into the muſcles of the body. 
Now, an influx of ſpirits into a muſcle, occaſions a ſwelling, 
and, of courfe, a ſhortening of the muſcle ; and conſequent 
a motion of the part that muſcle is faſtened to. 


_ Farther, the ſpirits do not always find all the roads open and 


free, which they are to paſs through ; whence that difficulty 
we perceive of moving the fingers with that quickneſs wack 
ſary to play on a muſical inſtrument ; or of moving the muſ- 
cles ry to pronounce the words of a foreign language. 
But, by degrees, the ſpirits, by their continual flux, ſmoothen 
the ways; ſo that at length they meet with no reſiſtance at 
all. Now it is in this facility the ſpirits find of paſſing, when 
direQed into the members of the body, that habits conſiſt. 

On this hypotheſis, it is eaſy to account for an infinity of 
phænomena relating to the habits.—Why, for inſtance, chil- 
dren acquire new habits with more eaſe than grown perſons ? 
Why it is difficult to get rid of inveterate habits Whence 


* 


form; whereas the ecclefiaſtics have been changing their mode 
on every occaſion. e 
HABITATION, a dwelling-place, or houſe. See Hovsx. 
HABITATION is ſometimes alſo uſed for cohabitation. Sec 
CoOHABITATION. ne 5 
HABITU AL, ſomething that is become, or turned into, an 
habit, or habitude. . 
Thus we ſay, an habitual or inveterate diſeaſe; habitu! 
ſin, &c. An habitual diſpoſition is the ſame thing with an 
habitude itſelf. | . NY 
HAB1TUAL grace is conveyed to us by baptiſm, and after: 
wards augmented and improved by the euchariſt, and other 
appointed means. | | 
The Romiſh divines hold habitual grace only neceſſary in or- 
der to be ſaved ; and actual grace to the doing any thing me 
ritorious. 8 | 
HABITUDE, HaprTtvupo, in the ſchools, ſignifics the reſped 
or relation which one thing bears to another. See KELa 
TION, - i, 
In this ſenſe, habitude is one of Ariſtotle's categories. 
Some of the more preciſe and accurate ſchoolmen co: ſide! 
habitude as a genus; and ſubdivide it into two ſpecies. Whit 
it is conſidered as quieſcent, they call it reſpe ; where 
moved, relation: to which ſome add a third ipecies, col: 
ſidered in reſpect of figure, which they call mode. 
HABITUDE is alſo uſed, in philoſophy, for what we popular 
call habit; viz. a certain diſpoſition, or aptitude, for the i 
forming'or ſuffering of certain things; contracted by reitera! 
acts of the ſame kind. „ 
HACHES, and HAchI NG. See HATCHIN G. 
HACKNEY. See the article HAN. 
HACKNEY coach, See the article Hackney Coach. : 
HADRIANEA, or HADRIANALIA, in antiquity, games i. 
ſtituted in honour of the emperor H-drian, or Adrian. 
There were two ſorts of Hadriqnalia, the one held eveſ 
year, -and the other every five years. | 


HAMY 


without thinking of them; as is particularly obſervable "It 


much the nature of a habit; inſomuch that in one ſenſe & | 


HABI x is alſo uſed for a dreſs, or garb; or the compoſition of 


he eccleſiaſtical habit only commenced about the ties of 


In this ſenſe we ſay abſolutely, ſuch a perſon has taken the | 


od fs: and. about oitics, and: inhables * 


„e; a kind of ruddy mineral ſubſtance; thus called, either 
n account of its der cg, dry, curdled blood, or of the 
faculty it has of ſtanching blood. | 

* The word is formed from the Greek djuz, ſanguis, blood. 
Pliny reckons five kinds of blood-ſtone z viz. the Ethiopic, 
andfodamas, the Arabic, the elatites, or miltites, and the| 
chiſtos 3 beſides that commonly called in his time the magnes 
hematites, from the property it had of attracting iron. 

The ſive ſorts differ chiefly in point of hardneſs: the beſt, 

according to Dioſcorides, is that which is friable, hard, black, 


| mooth, without either gritty parts, or veins. 
1 5 commonly uſed by the 4 is factitious; being made 
of Armenian bole, and other drugs. 
- & de common native, or foſſil kind, comes from Egypt, Bo- 
hemia, &c. It has divers uſes in medicine ; being held cool- 
. ing and aſtringent, and, in that quality, preſcribed in hæ- 
| morrhages.—It is given in ſubſtance, in form of a fine 
wder. Os OO Ws. | 
3 The gilders uſe it for burniſhers, to poliſh their gold withal. 
Pk ' Bauſchius has an expreſs treatiſe on the Lapis hematites. See 
fron Supplement, article H&MATITES. See there alſo ELA- 
they TITES, and ANDRODAMAS. ; 
5. HEMATOSIS *, in medicine, the action whereby the chyle 
afti- is converted into blood; called alſo ſanguification., See SAN- 
mon c 
be a * The word is formed of the Greek & e, /anguis, blood. 
long The chief of the vital actions are the chylofis, and heama- 
tft. by NOS | | 
; - SEMOPTYSIS *, AIMOIITTEISZ, corruptly alſo called Hz-| 
tney MoPTOSIS, and H MOP TOE, in medicine, a ſpitting of 
blood ; occaſioned by the rupture or eroſion of ſome veſlel| 
1 of the lungs; and accompanied uſually with a cough, and 
erg a ſenſe of preſſure on the breaſt. | | 
ounces * The word comes from aii, bloods and Auer, to pit. 
The bæmoptyſis differs from a vomiting of blood, in that in 
to have the hæmoptyſs, the blood comes from the lungs, and for 
ef the that reaſon is florid and frothy ; Whereas in the vomiting of 
and ſo- blood, it comes from the ſtomach, and is blackiſh. | 
ounty- The hæmoptyſir is uſually occaſioned by violent ſhouts, or 
nthony, cries; by ſtrains, falls, or vehement coughs ; by the ſuppreſſion 
antient of ſome ordinary evacuation, or by the abundance of ſome 
on dreſs ſharp corroſive humour. | | 
at time: The bæmoptyſis is either accidental or habitual, —The latter is 
5 a ſymptom of the phthiſis. It is beſt cured, according to 
nhabited Morton, by the cortex: it is ſtopped by aſtringents, as Armen. 
s at the bil. ſang. dracm. lapis hemat. &c. See Supplement, article 
> his dif- | HEMOPTOEF. . | | 8 
nſcit had HEMORRHAGE *, *AIMOPPATIA, in medicine, a flux of 
id of the blood at any part of the body ; ariſing either from a rupture 
pho took of the veſſels, as when they are too full, or too much preſſed ; 
> of their or from an eroſion of the ſame, as when the blood is too ſharp 
rom each and corroſive. | | | 8 
wore * Tha word is compounded of the Greek 4:12, /anguis, blood; 
Hein mk 8 5 pry vupars frango, Ro erumpo, I break, burſt forth, 
The bæmorrbage, properly ſpeaking, as underſtood by the 
3 Greeks, was = a flux of blood — the noſe; but Pre mo- 
e derns extend the name to any kind of flux of blood, whether 
4 into, a by the noſe, mouth, lungs, ſtomach, inteſtines, fundament, 


matrix, or whatever part. 


e Hypochondriac, ſcorbutic, and cachectic perſons are liable to 


ng with an various and immoderate hæmorrhages.— The cure of hemor- 

5 rhages ariſing from a plethora, is by evacuants, and particu- 
8 larly phlebotomy, to cauſe a revulſion.— That which ariſes 
oat from an increaſed velocity of thin acrimonious blood, is to 
4 f 


be attacked by coolers, and agglutinants. 


Mary in a: Te princip 


3 Græcum, fpirit or oil of vitriol, chalcanthum rubified, colo- 
For, phony pulverized, oil of turpentine, decoction of catechu, 
i the reſpel and cortex Perur. 8 
See RELA A ligature on the limb has 888 a good effect: as have 

. alſo the ele&?, Boylean. pulvis Galeni ; ele. flyptic. tinctur. 
2 reſar, epithem. de ſacchar. Saturn. &c. | 
E * eee at the anus is more uſually called a dyſentery. 

: 1 YSENTERY. | | 
ho. oo ; MW EMORRHOIDAL, an epithet given to the veins and arte- 


nes of the inteſtinum rectum, and the fundament, as being 
the ſeat of the hemorrhoids, or piles. | | 
The hæmorrhoidal arteries are two; the one internal, the 
other external. : DE, | 
e internal is a branch of the lower meſenteric, which, 
running along the rectum, terminates at the fundament.— 
he external ſprings from the hypogaſtric artery. 
he hæmorrhoidal veins are alſo internal and external. 
e internal carries back the blood of the rectum and funda- 
H. ' ment, which it embraces regularly; and is inſerted ſometimes 
into the ſplenic branch of the porta, and ſometimes into the 
meſenteric. The external brings back the blood from the 


ipecies, cor 


le. 
, for the | © 
I by reiterai 


Pogaſtr ic Vein, 


ſimple remedies in hzmorrhages, are album 


muſculous parts about the fundament, and terminates in the 
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{EMATITES *, *AIMATITES, in natural hiſtory, the bod-|HAEMORRHOIDS®, in medicine, a diſcaſe of the fundament, | 


popularly called the piles. | 


* The word is formed of the Greek « tuodpere, ſanguinis pro- 
fluvium, flux of blood; which is compounded of aye, 
blood; and pew, I flow. 


lower part of the inteſtinum reftum ; uſually appearing ex- 
ternally in the anus. — They may be conſidered as a ſort of 
varicous tumours in the hæmorrhoidal veins ; ariſing from 
the too great abundance of morbid blood therein. 
The diſeaſe is either /imple, as when the veins alone are tu- 
mehied ; or compound, as when the neighbouring parts become 
alſo infected, or an excreſcence ariſes therefrom, as a ficus, 
7 galli, condyloma, or the like. 
emorrhoids again are either open, fuentes, that is, ſuch 
as yield blood; or blind, cæcæ, where the parts are only 
tumid.— In the firſt, the veſſels of the rectum are open; in 
on 3 there is ſome obſtruction, which occaſions them to 
well. | . 
The hemorrhoids ſometimes are internal, and cauſe great 
pain in going to ſtool; eſpecially if the faces be indurated : 
after which they often appear externally, and blood is ſeen 
upon the excrements. | 
Etmuller is careful in diſtinguiſhing the genuine hæmorrhoidal 
flux from a bloody diarrhoea, frequent in ſcorbutic caſes.— 


as well as after the excrements, and without pain, it is a 
ſcorbutic flux. By, 
Where the flux. is exceſſive, phleboto ta cupping are 
good, by way of revulſion; and internally, aſtringents and 
opiates. Upon a ſuppreſſion of the uſual flux, without re- 
moving the cauſe, the open hemorrhoids degenerate into the 
blind ones: in which cafe they muſt be opened again with 
aloetics, &c. Tamarinds are held excellent to — the 
flux: chalybeates ſtrike at the cauſe of the evil: ſcrophularia, 


article H MORRHOI PDS. 


HERE DE abducto is a writ which antiently lay for the 


lord, who, having by right the wardſhip of his tenant under 


another. 
HRE DE deliberando alii qui habet cuſtodiam terre, a writ 
directed to the ſheriff, willing him to command one that 
had the body of him who was ward to another, to deliver 


him to the perſon whoſe ward he was on account of his land. 
See WARD. | | 


HAREDIPETA, in our antient law-books, the next heir. 


See HEIR. | | TO | 
Et nullus hæredipeta ſuo propinguo vel extraneo periculeſa ſane 
cuſſtodia committatur, Leg. H. I. cap. 50. | 
HAREDITAS, See the article ABEVYAN CE, 
HARESIARCH, HearteslaRcna, of the Greek 4ip:orapync, 
an arch-heretic. See HeRaTIC. | 
HARESIS, hereſy. See the article HeREsY. | 
HARETICO comburendo, a writ which antiently lay againſt 
an heretic, who, having once been convicted of hereſy by 
his biſhop, and having abjured it, -afterwards falling into it 


cular power. 


Sir Edward Coke was of opinion, that this writ did not lie 
in his time: but it is now formally taken away by ſtatute 


Car. . E | 
HARETICUS, heretic. See the article Here Tic. 
HAGARD *, in falconry, a hawk, or falcon, not taken in 
the neſt ; but after ſhe had been enured to liberty, and prey- 
ing for herſelf. $5640 88 


the Latin agre/te, wild: others from the German hag, in- 
cloſure, fortified place. Whence M. Huet obſerves, the 
word hagard is ſometimes applied to a man who becomes 
hardy and proud, in confidence of the ſtrength of the place 
he is in. 5 Fog: 


9 _— 


See Hawk, and FAl cox. 
HAGIOGRAPHA *, a name given to part of the books of 
Scripture, called by the Jews cetuvim. See BIBLE. 


® The word is compounded of 4% G,, holy; and Yep, I 
_ write, —The name is very antient: S. Jerom makes frequent 
mention of it :—before him, St. Epiphanius called theſe books 


Law, which comprehends the five books of Moſes ; the Pro- 
phets; which they call neviim; and the cetuvim, MY 
called by the Greeks, &c. Hagiographa ; comprehending 
the book of Pſalms, Proverbs, Job, Daniel, Eſdras, Chro- 


nicles, Canticles, Ruth, the Lamentations, Eccleſiaſtes, and 


Eſther. | 
The Jews ſometimes call theſe books the Writings, by way 


Z of eminence, as being written by immediate inſpiration of 


the 


The hemorrhoids are a painful, periodical tumour, in the 


The hemorrhoids are uſually opened by the attrition of the 
excrements in a ſtool, ſo that the blood flows at the ſame 
time with the excrements; but if it lows promiſcuouſly before 


onion, and leek, are much commended in it. See Supplement, 


age, could not come by his body, as being conveyed away by 


again, or into ſome other, is thereupon committed to the ſe- 


The word is French, and ſignifies ferce; ſome derive it from 


Hagard hawks ate hard to tame, and bring under diſcipline; E 


The Jews divide the ſacred writings into three claſſes 2 10 | 
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the Holy Spirit —Thus ſays Kimchi, in his preface to the 
1 in More Nevech. and Elias Levita in his 
Thiſbi, under the word YM. 

They diſtinguiſh the Hagiographers, however, from the Pro- 
phets ; in that the authors of the former did not receive the 
matters contained in them by the way called Prophecy, which 
conſiſts in dreams, viſions, whiſpers, ecſtaſies, Sc. but by 
mere inſpiration, and direction of the Spirit. f 
HAGIOSIDERON*, or HactosIDIRon.—The Greeks 
who are under the dominion of the Turks, being prohibited 
the uſe of bells, make uſe of an iron wherewith to call people 
to church, called hagioſideron. 1 

® The word is Greek, dyt0o:Þnpoy z compounded of ay: 

 * holy ; and cn, iron. 

Magius gives us the deſcription of an hagiofideron he had ſeen 
It is a plate of iron, about three inches broad, and ſixteen 


long, faſtened. by the middle to a chain, or cord, whereby it 
On this they ſtrike with an 
iron hammer, with ſome meaſure and cadence, ſo as to make 


is ſuſpended at the church- door. 


no diſagreeable noiſe. | 1 | 
They alſo carry an hagiofideron before the prieſt, in a pro- 
ceſſion of the ſacrament to any ſick perſon, beating on it 
from time to time, to advertiſe the people to adore it; much 
as in the Romiſh church they do with a bell. 

HAIL, grande, in phyſiology,.an aqueous concretion, in form 
of white, or pellucid ſpherules, deſcending out of the atmo- 
ſphere. | 


il is conceived to be formed of drops of rain, frozen in| 


their paſſige through the middle region. 
Others take it for the fragments of a frozen cloud , balf-melted, 
and thus precipitated, and congealed again. fo 5 
Accordingly the Carteſians define hail to be a cloud, either 


wholly, or in part, liquefied ; which tending downward by its | 


cn gravity, is, in its paſſage, frozen again by the action of 
| ſome very cold wind; and thus precipitated, for the moſt part, 


in round tranſparent glebes.—T hey add, that if the cloud have 


been totally liquefied, the hail/ones are pellucid ; otherwiſe 
they are only partly fo. X; 1 
Hail aſſumes various figures, according to the degrees of 


heat or cold of the air which it paſſes through in its deſcent : | 


ſometimes it is round, ſometimes angular, triangular, pyra- 
midal, &c. ſometimes thin and flat, Rar like, with fix equal 
points, &c. 
Hail is obſerved frequently to attend thunder and lightning ; 
the nitre that contributes to the one, having likewiſe a large 
ſhare in the production of the other. | opt 

Natural hiſtories furniſh us with a great variety of inſtances of 
extraordinary ſhowers of hail.— In the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, Dr. Halley, and others relate, that in Cheſhire, 


Lancaſhire, &c. April 29. 1697. a thick black cloud, com- | 


ing from Carnarvonſhire, diſpoſed the vapours to congeal 
in ſuch a manner, that for about the breadth of two miles, 
which was the limit of the cloud, in its progreſs for the 
ſpace of ſixty 
killing all ſorts of fowls, and other ſmall animals, but ſplit- 
ting trees, knocking down horſes and men, and even plow- 
ing up the earth: ſo that the hail/tones buried themſelves 
under-ground, an inch, or an inch and a half deep. 
The hailflones, many of which „ five ounces, and 
ſome half a pound, and were five or ſix inches about, were 
of various figures, ſome round, others half round; ſome 
ſmooth, others emboſled and crenulated: the icy ſubſtance 
of them was very tranſparent and hard ; but there was a 
| ſnowy kernel in the middle of every one of them. 

In Hertfordſhire, May 4. the ſame year, after a ſevere ftorm 


of thunder and lightning, a ſhower of hail ſucceeded, which | 


far exceeded the former : ſome perſons were killed by it, 


their bodies beat all black and blue: vaſt oaks were ſplit, and 


flields of rye cut down as with a ſcythe. The ſtones were 
meaſured from ten to thirteen or fourteen inches about. Their 
figures were various, ſome oval, others pecked, ſome flat. 
Philsſoph. Tranſat. No 229, | 
At Liſle in Flanders, in 1686. there fell hai//fones of a very 
large ſize; ſome of which contained in the middle a dark- 
brown matter, which thrown on the fire gave a very great 
report. Philoſoph. Tranſact. Ne 203. | 
 Mezeray, ſpeaking of the war of Louis XII. in Italy, in the 
year 1510. relates, that there was for ſome time an horrible 
darkneſs, thicker than that of night; after which the clouds 
broke into thunder and lightning, and there fell a ſhower of 
hail/lones, or rather (as he calls them) pebble-ſtones, which 
deſtroyed all the fiſh, birds, and beaſts, of the country.—It 
was attended with a ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur; and the ſtones 
were of a bluiſh colour; ſome of them weighing an hundred 
pounds. Hift. de France, Tom. II. p. 339. 
HAILE, a ſea- term, ſignifying either to call to a ſhip, to 
know from whence ſhe comes, and whither ſhe is bound, or 
elſe to ſalute her, and wiſh her well. Eg et 
HAIR, ſmall filaments, ifluing out of the pores of the ſkin 


of animals; and ſerving moſt of them as a tegument, or co- 


vering, 


In lieu of hair, the nakedneſs of ſome animals is covered with 


. feathers, or wool, 


ticularly, coma, from xoper, to dreſs and adjuſt : 


excrementitious matters, and no oper part of a liy 
-— They ſuppoſed it generated of 


it; but, like the nails, by juxtapoſition, each part n 


turn grey in aged perſons ſooner than the extremities, but the 


boys, &c. which ſhews, that there is a direct communicz. 


grown grey in a night's time. 


draw their nouriſhment, yet each has, as it were, its ſever; 


of it; whence they may live, though the body be ſtarved. 


miles, it did inconceivable damage: not only |. 


grow too long ; ſo that what to the naked eye appears only a 


| ſinuous, the Hair is curled. 1 
They ordinarily appear in general round, or cylindrical; but 


which diverſity of figures ariſes from that of the pores; to 


have long Hair; and hence came the appellation Gallia com 


With a view to this, that ſuch as afterwards 2 the wolle 


1 
Hair is found on all parts of the human body, 


ſoles of the feet, and the palms of the bands.— Bu ys T the 
longeſt on the head, chin, breaſt, in the armpits, and Bob 


and about 


» and give it 
and Latin.— 
us : that of women par- 


the privities. 
Phyſicians diſtinguiſh the hair into ſeveral kinds 
divers denominations ; but this only in Greek 
The hair of the head they call capil 


men cæſaries, from cædendo, becauſe often cut: 2 2 
back of the head, juba, and crines : that hanging behing the 
ears, cincinni; q. d. curled and buckled. | 


The antients held the hair a ſort of excrement, fed only with 


* ving body. 
the fuliginous parts of th 
blood, exhaled by the heat of the body to the ſurface, = 


there condenſed in paſſing through the pores.— Their ch. 

reaſons were, that the WIG being = will grow 3 = 
even in extreme old age, and when life is very low: = I 
heQiic and conſumptive people, where the reſt of the bod PP 
continually emaciating and attenuating, the Hair ſhall th 
very well : nay, and that it will grow even on dead carcaſes 
TT add, that hair does not feed and grow like the other 
parts, by introſuſception, 7. e. by a juice Circulating within 


root thruſting forward that immediately before it. 1 
But the moderns are agreed, that every Hair does properly and 
truly live, and receive nutriment to fill and diſtend it like the 
other parts: this the 1 hence, that the roots do not 


whole changes colour at one. And the like is obſerved in 
tion; and that all the parts are affected alike. We are told 
of inſtances of perſons, who, by intenſe grief, or fear, have 


t may be obſerved, however, that, in propriety, the life or 
growth of hairs is of a different kind from that of the ret 
of the body; and is not immediately derived therefrom, or 
reciprocated therewith.—lt is rather of the nature of vegetz- 
tion. They grow as plants do out of the earth; or as ſome 
plants ſhoot from the parts of others ; from which though the 


life, and a diſtinct ceconomy.—They derive their food from 
ſome Juices in the body, but not from the nutritious juices 


The hairs, examined by the microſcope, appear to be fiſtu- 
lous bodies like horns. Their tubulous ſtructure is alſo con- 
firmed from the diſeaſe called plica Polonica, wherein the blood 
ouſes out at their extremities. 85 N 

Each hair is found to conſiſt of five or ſix other leſſer ones, 
all wrapped up in one common tegument : they are knotted 
like ſome ſorts of graſs, and ſend out branches at the joints, 
— They have each a round bulbous root, which lies pretty 
deep in the ſkin, being implanted in the pyramidal papillæ; 
and by this they imbibe, or ſecrete, their proper food from 
the adjacent humours. Their extremities ſplit or divide into 
two or three branches, eſpecially when kept dry, and left to 


ſingle hair, to the microſcope ſeems a bruſh. 
They turn grey on the fore-part of the head, and particularly 
about the temples, ſooner than behind; the back-part afford- 
ing them the proper juice longer than the reſt. —For the like 
reaſon they alſo fall ſooneſt from the crown of the head. 

Their fize, or thickneſs, depends on the magnitude of the 
pores they iſſue from.— If thoſe be ſmall, theſe are fine: if the 
pores be ſtrait, the hazrs are ſtrait: if thoſe be oblique or 


the microſcope alſo diſcovers triangular, and ſquare ones; 


which the hairs always accommodate themſelves. Their 
length depends on the quantity of the proper humour to feed 
them ; and their colour on the quality of that humour : whence 
at different ſtages of life the colour uſually differs. 

The hair of a mouſe, viewed by Mr. Derham with a mictc- 
ſcope, ſeemed to be one ſingle tranſparent tube, with a pit 
made up of fibrous ſubſtances, running in dark lines, in ſome 
hairs tranſverſly, in others ſpirally. The darker medullary 
parts, or lines, he obſerves, were no other than ſmall fibres 
convolved round, and lying cloſer together, than in the oth! 
parts of the hair. They run from the bottom to the top of 
the hair; and, he imagines,.may ſerve to make a gentle ei 
cuation of ſome humour out of the body (See Tab. Nu. 
Hiſt. Fig. 28.). Hence, the hair of hairy animals, this auth! 
ſuggeſts, may not only ſerve as a fence againſt cold, &c. bu 
as an organ, of inſenſible perſpiration. 
It was eſteemed a notable honour among the antient Gaul b 


For this reaſon Julius Cæſar, upon ſubduing the Gauls, male 
them cut off their hair, as a token of ſubmiſſion.—It vw 


to go and live in cloiſters, procured their hair to be {a 
off; to ſhew that they bid adieu to all earthly ornaments, 
made a vow of perpetual ſubjection to their ſuperiors. 
Greg. de Tours aſſures us, that, in the royal family of F on 
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it, was à long time the peculiar mark and privilege of kin 
and princes of the blood, to wear long hair, artfully dreſſed, 


and curled: every body elſe were obliged to be polled, or cut 


round, in ſign of inferiority, and obedience. Some writers 


aſſure us, that there were once different cuts of the hair for 


all the different qualities and conditions ; from the prince, who 


- wore it at full length, to the ſlave, or villain, who was quite 


cropt. Hottoman treats at large of this privilege of the kings 
of France, Franco-Gallia, c. 11. 


To cut off the hair of a ſon of France, under the firſt race 


of kings, was to declare him excluded from the right of ſuc- 


| no to the crown, and reduced to the condition of a ſub- 


„Daniel, Hit. de France, tom. i. 
the eighth century it was the cuſtom of people of quality, 
to have their childrens hair cut the firſt time by perſons they 
had a particular honour and eſteem for; who, in virtue of 
this ceremony, were reputed a ſort of ſpiritual parents, or god- 


fathers to them: though this practice appears to have been 
more antient; inaſmuch as we read that Conſtantine ſent the 


pope the hair of his ſon Heraclius, as a token that he deſired 


- him to be his adoptive father. 19 Week Ss : 
The parade of long hair became ſtill more and more obnoxi- 
ous in the brogrels 

conſiſtent with the profeſſion of perſons who bore the croſs. 

Hence numerous injunctions and canons to the contrary.— 


s of Chriſtianity; as ſomething utterly in- 


Pope Anicetus is commonly ſuppoſed to have been the firſt 
who forbad the clergy to wear long hair; but the prohibition 


is of an older ſtanding in the churches of the eaſt; and the 
letter wherein that decree is wrote, is of a much later date | 


than that pope.—The clerical tonſure is related, by Iſidore Hiſ- 
palenſis, as of apoſtolical inſtitution. 


Long hair was antiently held ſo odious, that there is a canon 


{till extant, of the year 1096. importing, that ſuch as wore 
long hair ſhould be excluded coming into church while liv- 
ing; and not be prayed for when dead. . | 

We have a furious declamation of Luitprand againſt the em- 
peror Phocas, for wearing long hair, after the manner of all 
the other emperors of the eaſt, except Theophilus ; who, be- 
ing bald, enjoined all his ſubjects to ſhave their heads. 

The French hiſtorians and antiquaries have been very exact 
in recording the heads of hair of their ſeveral kings. —Char- 


| lemagne wore it very ſhort, his ſon ſhorter ; Charles the Bald 


had none at all. Under Hugh Capet it began to appear 
again: this the eccleſiaſticks took in dudgeon, and excommu- 
nicated all who let their hair grow : Peter Lombard expoſtu- 
lated the matter ſo warmly with Charles the Young, that he 
cut off his own Hair; and his ſucceſſors, for ſome generations, 
wore it very ſhort. —A profeſſor of Utrecht, in 1650. wrote 
expreſly on the queſtion, Whether it be lawful for men to 


wear long hair? and concluded for the negative.—Another 
divine, named Reves, who had wrote for the affirmative, re- 


lied to him. | | 
he Greeks, and after their example the Romans, wore falſe 
hair. 'See PERRUKE. TT 


Wulferus, in the 7” 3.000 Collections, gives an account 
of a woman, buried at Norimberg, whoſe grave being opened 


forty-three years after her death, there was hair found iſſu- 


ing forth plentifully through the clefts of the coffin ; inſo- 
much that there was reaſon to imagine, the coffin had ſome 


time been covered all over with hair.—The cover being 


removed; the whole corpſe appeared in its perfect ſhape ; 
but from the crown of the head to the ſoal of the foot covered 
over with a thick-ſet hair, long and curled. — The ſexton go- 
ing to handle the upper-part of the head with his fingers, the 
whole ſtructure fell at once, leaving nothing in his hand but an 
handful of hair : there was neither ſkull, nor any other bone, 
leſt; yet the hair was ſolid, and ſtrong enough. | 


Mr. Arnold, in the ſame collection, gives a relation of a man 
hanged for theft, who, in a little time, while he yet hung | 
upon the gibbet, had his body ſtrangely covered over with 


i 


Dr. Tyſon adds, that though the outward ſurface of the body 


be the uſual place where the hair grows; yet it has been 
ſometimes found on the tongue, in the heart, the breaſts, kid- 
neys, &c, but that there is ſcarce any inward part more ſub- 
ject to it than the ovary, or teſticles, of females. Hooke, Phi- 
toſoph. Collect. No 2. | | 525 
Alx makes a very conſiderable article in commerce; eſpecially 
ſince the mode of perrukes has obtained. 

The hair of the growth of the northern countries, as Eng- 
land, c. is valued much beyond that of the more ſouthern 
ones; as Italy, Spain, the ſouth parts of France, c. 


The merits of a good hair conſiſt in its being well fed, and 
neither too coarſe, nor too flender ; the bigneſs rendering it 


leſs ſuſceptible of the artificial curl, and diſpoſing it rather to 


frizzle; and the ſmalneſs making its curl of top ſhort dura; 


tion.—Its length ſhould be about twenty-five inches: the 
more it falls ſhort of this, the leſs value it bears. | 


| There is no certain price for hair; but it is ſold from five ſhil- 


lings to five pounds an ounce, accorqing to its quality, —The 
grey is the moſt coveted. | F 5 


Vol. I. Ne 74. CHAMB, 


Hair which does not curl, or buckle, 


. ages Sc. proves a good manure. | 


ff þ 


HAI. 


The ſcarceneſs of grey and white hair has put the dealers in 


that commodity upon methods of reducing other colours there- 
to.— This is done by ſpreading the hair to bleach on the 

gras, like linen; after firſt waſhing it out in a lixivious wa- 
er. 5 

This lye, with the force of the ſun and air, brings the hair to 
ſo perfect a wiiiteneſs, that the moſt experienced perſon may 


be deceived therein; there being ſcarce any way of detecting 


the artifice, but by boiling and drying it, which leaves the 
hair of the colour of a dead walnut tree leaf. | 

There is alſo a method of dying hair with bifmuth ; which 
renders ſuch white hair as borders too much upon the yellow, 


of a bright ſilver colour.— Boiling is the proof of this too; the 
biſmuth not being able to ſtand it. | 


4 naturally, is brought to 
it by art; by firſt boiling, and then baking, it in the follow- 


ing manner: after having picked and ſorted the hair, and diſ- 
poſed it in parcels, according to the lengths, they roll them 
up, and tie them tight down, upon little cylindrical inſtru- 
ments, either of wood, or earthen ware, a quarter of an inch 
thick, and hollowed a little in the middle called pipes - in 
which ſtate they are put in a pot over the fire, there to boil for 
about two hours. When taken out, they let them dry; and, 
when dried, they ſpread them on a ſheet of brown paper, cover 


them with another, and thus ſend them to the paſtry- cook; 


who, making a cruſt, or coffin, around them, of common 


pon, ſets them in the oven, till the cruſt is about three-fourths 
aked. | 


The end by which an hair grew to the head, is called the head 


of the hair ; and the other, with which they begin to give the 


uckle, the point. Formerly the perruke- makers made no 
difference between the two ends, but curled and wove them 
by either indifferently; but this made them unable to give a 


fine buckle; hair woven by the point never taking the right. 


curl.—Foreigners own themſelves obliged to the Engliſh for 
this diſcovery, which was firſt carried abroad, by a perruke- 
maker of our country. Savar. Dict. de Comm. | 


HAIR is alſo uſed in divers arts and manufactures. 


The hair of beavers, hares, coneys, &c. is the principal mat- 
ter whereof hats are made. 


Spread on the ground, and left to putrefy on corn-lands, hair, 
as all other animal ſubſtances, viz. horns, hoofs, blood, garb- 


air alſo makes an ingredient in the compoſition of plaſter. 
See PLASTER. ey | 


HAR, in the manage, and among farriers, is popularly called. 


the coat, and makes a point of principal conſideration in re- 
ſpe of horſes, &c. ; | 


If the hair of a horſe, eſpecially that about the neck, and parts 
_ uncovered, be ſleek and ſmooth, and cloſe, it is an indica- 


tion of his being in health, and good caſe: if rough and ſtare- 
ing, or any way diſcoloured, it denotes a coldneſs, poverty, 
or ſome inward defect.— To make the hair ſmooth, ſleek, 
and ſoft, he muſt be kept warm, ſweated often, and when 
ſweated, the coat muſt be well ſcraped, and rubbed down. 


The hair growing on the fetlock ſerves as a defence to the 


prominent part thereof, in travelling on ſtony ways, or in 
froſty weather. a | | ; 
If a place be bare, or thin of hair, or the hair be too ſhort ; 
the antient farriers uſed to waſh it with the urine of a young 
boy; and after that with a lye of unſlaked lime, ceruſe, and 


litharge.— The moderns have various other ways: ſume waſh 


the parts with a decoction of the roots of althæa; others with, 
goats milk, wherein agrimony has been pounded ; others rub 


the part with nettle-ſeed, bruiſed with honey- water, and ſalt ; 

| Others anoint it with the juice of an onion, or radiſh ; others 
with a mixture of alum, honey, goats dung, and ſwines 
blood ; others with the root of the white lily, boiled in oil "I 


others with tar, oil of olives, and honey; and others with 
green walnut-ſhells powdered, and mixed with honey, oil, 
and wine.—To take off hair in any part, they apply a plaiſter 
made of unſlaked lime, boiled in water, with orpiment added. 


HAIRS breadth, This is accounted the forty-eighth part of an 


inch. 


HALBARD “, or HAL BERT, an offenſive weapon, conſiſling 
of a ſhaft, or ſtaff, five feet long; with a ſteel head, partl7 


in form of a creſcent. BT On | LENS 

The word is formed of the ata hal, hall ; and bard, an 
hatchet. Voſſius derives it from the German he/lcbaert.: of 
hel, clarus, ſplendens; and baert, x. | 


The haibard was antiently a common weapon in the ar my z 


where there were companies of halbardeers. It is flill carried 
by the ſerjeants of foot, and dragoons. | 


It was called the Daniſh ax, becauſe firſt bore by the Danes: | 


WHY EE 


HALBERT, among farriers, &c, is a Pires of iron, aninch 
broad, and three or four inches long, oldered to the toe of ag 

| horfe's ſhoe, that jets out before; to hinder a lame horſe from 

reſting, or treading, upon his toe, | 


Halbert⸗ 


— — 


Halbert-ſpres of neceſſity conſtrain a lame horfe to tread, or 
reſt, on his heel, when he goes a moderate pace; which 
lengthens and draws out the back - ſinew, that was ſomewhat 


ſhrunk before. 8 ; 
HALCYON-days*, dies alcyonii, a phraſe that frequently 


occurs, among writers, to denote a time of peace, and tran- | 


uillity. | | | | 
% The expreſſion takes its riſe from a ſea-fowl, called, among 
naturaliſts, ha/cyon, or alcyon, which is ſaid to build its neſt 
about the winter ſolſtice, when the weather is uſually obſerved 

to be ſtill and calm, ; bY A | 
Halcyon-days, according to the antient tradition, are the ſeven 
days before, and as many after, the brumal ſolſtice ; called, 
- alſo, S. Martin's ſummer : theſe are famous for the calmneſs 
of the weather, which emboldens the halcyen to build, and 

brood its eggs on the rocks, on the very brink of the ſea. 

Columella alſo gives the denominatiori, halcyoniz dies, to a 


number of days commencing on the eighth of the calends of 
March; on account of the great ſtilneſs of the Atlantic ocean, | | 


then uſually obſerved. _ . | 
HALE, in the ſca-language, ſignifies" pull: hence, to hale a 
_ © ſhip, denotes, to pull her on ſhore. 


HALF-bloom, a round maſs of metal, which comes out of the 


finery of an iron- work. See BLOOMERY, and IRoN-work. 
Har r-mark *, dimidia merce, is a noble. ; 
Fitzherbert ſays, that in caſe a writ be brought, and the ſeiſin 
of the demandant, or his anceſtor, alleged; the ſeiſin is not 
traverſable by the defendant, but he muſt tender the ha//-mark 
for the inquiry of the ſeiſin: which is, in plainer terms, that 
tte defendant ſhall not be admitted to deny, that the poſſeſſor, 
or his anceſtor, was ſeiſed of the land in queſtion, and to prove 
his denial ; but that he ſhall be admitted to tender ha mark 
in money, to have an inquiry made, whether the demandant, 
Cc. were ſeiſed, or not. : | | 7 


HALr-Moox, demi-lune, in fortification, 


| gorge is turned like an half-moon. | | 

alf-maons are ſometimes raiſed before the curtin, when the 
ditch is wider than it ought to be; in which caſe, it is much 
the ſame with a ravelin ; only that the gorge of an half moon 
is made bending in like a bow, or creſcent, and is chiefly uſed 
to cover the point of the baſtion ; whereas ravelins are always 
- ſtrait before the curtin. But they are both defective; as be- 

ing ill flanked, See RAVELIN. | 
HALF-PENNY, a copper coin, whoſe value is expreſſed by its 


HaLF-ſeal is that uſed, in Chancery, for the ſealing of com- 


miſſions to delegates appointed upon any appeal in eccleſiaſti- 
cal or marine cauſes, 2 
HAlx- tongue, medietas linguæ. See ME DIE AS linguæ. 
HALIEUTICS, HALIEVT ICA, AAIETTIKA, books treating 
bf fiſhes, or the art of fiſhing. f 
We have ſtill extant the Halieutics of Oppian. 
HALIGEMO TE. See the article HALVYMOTE. | 
HALL, a word antiently uſed for a manſion-houſe, or habitation. 
' HALL, falle, in architecture, is a large room, at the entrance of 
a fine houſe, palace, or the like. | . 
Vitruvius mentions three ſorts of halls : the tetraſtyle, which 
has four columns ſupporting the plafond, or cieling ; the Co- 
rinthian, which has columns all around, let into the wall, 
and is vaulted over ; and the Egyptian, which had a periſtyle 
of inſulated Corinthian columns, bearing a ſecond order with 
a cieling: theſe were called gect. ; EY EL 
The hall is properly the firſt and fineſt partition, or member of 
an apartment ; and, in the houſes of miniſters of ſtate, public 
magiſtrates, &c. is that wherein they diſpatch buſineſs, and 
give audience. | ps 2 
n very magnificent buildings, where the hall is larger and 
| loftier than ordinary, and placed in the middle of the houſe, 
. It is called a ſaloon.: 3 
A _ apartment is faid to conſiſt of an hall, or chamber of 
guards, aula prætoriana; an ante-chamber, procamera ; a 
chamber, camera; a cabinet, conclave ; and a gallery, Por- 
ticun. , | | 


| HALL is alſo a public building erected for the adminiſtration of | 


the policy and juſtice of a city, or corporation. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, the towwn-hall, a company's hall, &c. . 
Guild-hall is a ſtately building in the city of London, and 
= great court of judicature for that city. See Gv1Lp- 
all. 
Here meetings of the citizens are held for the election of offi- 
cers, ſolemn entertainments are given, &c. | 
HALL 'is alſo particularly uſed for a court of juſtice ; or an edi- 
fice wherein there is one, or more, tribunals: | | 
In Weſtminſter- hall are held the great courts 
1 the K ing's- Bench, Chancery, Common- Pleas, and Ex- 
chequer. | 


Above-ftairs. is likewiſe held the high court of Parliament. | 


Weſtminſter - hall was the royal palace, or place of reſidence, 
of our antient kings ; who ordinarily held their parliaments, 
and courts of judicature, in their dwelling-houſes (as is ſtill 


. 1 
2 * 4 2 


— . 


an outwork, conſift- 
ing of two ſaces, forming together a ſaliant angle, whoſe| 


of this kingdom ; | 


H A L 


done by the kings of Spain), and frequently ſat in f 
the DC of judicature, as they ftill do in * we 
A great part of this palace was burnt under Henry VIII 
what remains is {till reſerved for the ſaid Judicatories, Th, 
eat hall, wherein the courts of King's-Bench, &c. are kept 
b bald to have been built by William Rufus; others ſay * 
Richard I. or II. It is reckoned ſuperior, in point of 3 
b, to any hall in Europe; being 300 feet long, and 109 
road. | 
HALLAGE, a fee due-for cloth brought for ſale to Blackwell. 
hall in London. / X 
The word is alſo uſed for toll paid to the lord of a fair, or 
market, for commodities ſold in the common hall of the place, 
HALLELUJAH *, a term of rejoicing, ſometimes ſung, or 
_ rehearſed, at the end of verſes on ſuch occaſions. 
The word is Hebrew; or, rather, it is two Hebrew words 
joined together: one of them J halle/z, and the other 
11?;ab; an abridgment of the name of God, MM Jebovab. 
The firſt ſignifies /audate, praiſe ye; and the other Dominun 
the Lord. > | : 
St. Jerome firſt introduced the word hallelujah into the church. 
ſervice: for a conſiderable time it was only uſed once a year 
in the Latin church, viz. at Eaſter ; but in the Greek church 
it was much more frequent. St. Jerome mentions its bein 
ſung at the interments of the dead, which it {till continues to 
ph that church, as alſo, on ſome occaſions, in the time of 
ent. | 
In the time of Gregory the Great it was appointed to be ſung, 
all the year round, in the Latin church, which raiſed ſome 
complaints againſt that pope; as giving too much into the 
Greek way, and introducing the ceremonies of the church of 
Conſtantinople into that of Rom-.—But he excuſed himſelf, 
by alleging, that this had been the antient uſage at Rome 
and that it had been brought from Conſtantinople at the time 
—_ the word ballelujah was firſt introduced under pope Da- 
malus. G n . 
HALLIARDS, or HAL v Anxps, in a ſhip, are ropes which 
ſerve for hoiſting up the yards, all but the croſs jack, and the 
r wh which are flung. See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. 1. 
18. 24, 04. | 15 f 
HALM OTE“, or HALIM TER (from the Saxon heale, hall; 
and zemor, meeting), is the ſame with what we now call a 
court - baron; the word implying, a meeting of the tenants of 


CH 


— a 


oy. 4 


the ſame hall, or manor. 85 hy ; 

* Omnis cauſa terminetur, vel hundreds, vel comitatu, wel hali- 
mate, ſocam habentium, vel dominorum curia. LL. Hen. I. c. 
10.— Halnote and halimote are often confounded with foll- 
mote, though originally they were diſtin courts. —The ha!- 
mote being properly the lord's court, or a court-baron held in 
the manor, in which differences between the tenant were de- 
termined. See Mano, and Cour. 

I be name is ſtill retained at Luſton, and other places in Here- 

fordſhire. See MorE. 5 1 
HAL Morzg is ſometimes alſo taken for a convention of citizens 
in their public hall, more properly called folkmote. See Folk- 

Mor E. 8 | 
HAEO®, in phyſiology, a meteor, in form of a luminous 

ring, or circle, of various colours, appearing round the bodies 

of the ſun, moon, or ſtars. on } 

The word is formed of the Greek aus, or dA, area. 
That around the moon is the moſt uſual, and is alſo called ca- 
rona, crown. 8 N 2 
Naturaliſts conceive the halo to ariſe from a refraction of the 
rays of light in their paſſing through the fine, rare veſiculæ of 
a thin nubecula, or vapour, toward the top of our atmo- 
ſphere: which account they confirm hence, that a quantity 

of water being thrown up againſt the ſun, as it breaks and diſ- 
perſes into drops, it forms a kind of halo, or iris, exhibiting 
the colours of the natural rainbow: | | 
M. Huygens ſuppoſes hala's, or circles round the ſun, to be 
formed by ſmall round grains of a kind of hail, made up of 
two different parts, one of which is opake, and incloſed in 
the other, which is tranſparent; which is the general ſtru- 
ture actually obſerved in hail. | 
After the ſame manner he accounts for the parhelia ; only 
that there he imagines the icy grains of an oblong figure, and 
rounding at the ends, like cylinders with round convex tops. 
— Where ſome of theſe cylinders are in an ere poſition, the 
cirele they form will be white, by reaſon of the reflexion 
of the rays of the ſun on the ſurface of ' theſe cylinders 
He proceeds to account for the coloured hals's, and parhelia, 
from the ſame hypotheſis ; and produces an experiment of 2 
laſs cylinder, a foot long, having within it an opake kernel 
which was a cylinder of wood), and the ambient ſpace filled 
with water : this cylinder, being expoſed to the ſun, and the 
eye diſpoſed in a proper place, the ſeveral ſucceſſive reflexi0ns 
and refractions neceſſary to produce ſuch an effect did plainly 
appear. EO | , 
The light which comes through. drops of rain by two refra- 
ctions, without any reflexion, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, 
ought to appear ſtrongeſt at the diſtance of about 26 _ 
| '- | ; 10 


- 
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HALSFANG. See the articles HEALF 


HAL 


from the ſun, and to decay gradually both ways, as the di-| 


{tance from him increaſes and decreaſes: and the ſame is to be 
underſtood of light, tranſmitted through ſpherical hailſtones.— 
Add, that if the hail be a little flatted, as is often the caſe, 
the light tranſmitted may grow ſo ſtrong at a little leſs diſtance 
than that of 26 degrees, as to form a halo about the ſun or 
moon; which Halo, as often as the hailſtones are duly figured, 
may be coloured z and then it muſt be made red within by the 
jealt refrangible rays, and blue without by the moſt refrangi- 


ble ones; eſpecially if the hailſtones have opake globules of 


Mow in their centre, to intercept the light within the halo, 
as Huygens has obſerved, and make the inſide thereof more 
diſtinctly defined than it would otherwiſe be. 
Such hailſtones, though ſpherical, by terminating the light 
by the ſnow, may make a halo red within, and colourleſs 


without, and darker in the red than without, as halo's uſe to 


be : for of thoſe rays which paſs cloſe by the ſnow, the ru- 
biform will be leaſt refracted, and ſo will come to the eye in 
the directeſt lines. Optice. AN. 1 
ANG, and PILLORY. 
HALT *, in war, a pauſe, or ſtop, in the march of a mili- 
tary body. | 1 7 55 
* Somederive the word from the Latin halitzs, breath; it being 
a frequent occaſion of halting, to take breath: others from 
alto, by reaſon in halts they raiſe their pikes, &c. on end. 


In places full of defiles, frequent halts muſt be made. — The 
army made a halt to reſt themſelves. 


HALTERIST A, in antiquity, a ſort of players at diſcus; fo 


-denominated from a peculiar kind of diſcus by the Greeks 
called 4ATng, and by the Latins halter. N 
Budæus, and others, take the halter to have been a leaden 
weight, or ball, which the vaulters bore in their hands, to 
ſecure and keep themſelves the more fteady in their leaping.— 
Nor will theſe authors allow of any ſort of halter beſides this 
weight; nor other halteri/?s but theſe vaulters. 
Others, as Cornarius, Conſtantine, and Portus, will have the 
halter to be a lump, or maſs of lead, or ſtone, with an hold, 
or handle, fixed to it, by which it might be carried; and 
that the ha/teri/i were thoſe who exerciſed themſelves in re- 
moving theſe weights from place to place. —Theſe authors 
| add, that the weight, or ball mentioned by Rudæus, was not 
cailed a ve, halter, but aaxTny, aler, which ſignifies helper, 
defender. | ON 
Hier. Mercurialis, in his treatiſe De arte gymnaſtica, L. II. 
c. 12. diſtinguiſhes two kinds of Hhalteriſtæ; for though there 
was but one halter, there were two ways of applying it. — 
The one was to throw or pitch it in a certain manner: the 
other only to hold it out at arm's end; and in this poſture to 
give themſelves divers motions, ſwinging the hands back- 
wards and forwards, &c. according to the engraven figures 
thereof given us by Mercurialis. . | | 
The halter was of a cylindrical figure, ſmaller in the middle 
i (oy it was held) by one diameter, than at the two ends. 
t 
it was made either of iron, ſtone, or lead. 
Galen, De tuend. valetud. Lib. I. Lib. V. and Lib. VI. 
ſpeaks of this exerciſe, and ſhews of what uſe it is in purge- 
ing the body of peccant humours; making it equivalent both 
to purgation, and phlebotomy. | e 

HALTING, among farriers, &c. an irregularity in the mo- 
tion of an horſe, ariſing from a lameneſs, or other injury in 
the ſhqulder, leg, or foot; which leads him to ſpare the 
part, or uſe it too timorouſſy. i 3 
An acquaintance with this diſorder, in its ſeveral circum- 
ſtances, is a thing of great extent in the affairs of the manage; 
for which reaſon we ſhall add the principal points relating 
thereto.— If an horſe halts, it is either before, in which caſe 
his complaint lies either in the ſhoulder, the legs, or feet ; 
or behind, where it muſt lie in the hip, ham, or the like. 

1 The ſigns which indicate it in the ſhoulder, are his not 
| lifting up his leg, but trailing it on the ground, or his caſting 
one leg mote than the other, and with his knee, in a man- 
ner, unbent.— Add, that in turning ſhort he will viſibly fa- 
vour the leg on the lame ſide. Again, if the ailment be 
found on the ſhoulder, it muſt either be in the top of the 
ſhoulder-blade, called the withers, which is known by his 
halting moſt when a perſon is on his back, his ſhrinking 
much, and offering to bite when griped, and handled about 


the top of the ſhoulder-blade, or in the bottom of the 


ſhoulder-blade, joining to the marrow-bone, which is the 
fore · pitch of the breaſt ; which is known by his treading his 
ſteps thick, and ſbrinking, ready to fall down, when preſled 


in that part: or in the elbow, which joins the marrow- bone 


to the leg; which is known by wincing, and taking up his 
foot, when pinched there. : 
2, If the grievance be in the legs, it either lies in the knee, 
or paſtern joint, which he diſcovers by refuſing to bow the 
one or the other, and goin 
Which is diſcovered by ſome 7 
viſible malady thereon. | 
3, If it be in the foot, it is either in the coronet, and ow- 
ing to ſome ſtrain, to be diſtinguiſhed by ſome tumour or 
| breaking thereon, or its appearing hot and burning to the 
touch; or in the heel, owing to an over-reach, or the like, 


was above a foot long; and there was one for each hand :| 


ſtiffly on it: or in the ſhank, 
plint, ſcrew, wind- gall, or other 


H A M 


and viſible to the eye; as alſo by his treading altogether on 
his toe: or in the quarters, between the middle of the hoof 
and the heel; which is known by his halting more when on 
the edge of a bank, than when on plain ground. —This is 
ſometimes occaſioned by being pricked with a nail in the 
ſhoeing ; and the faulty nail is diſtinguiſhed by pinching the 
bead of each nail, and the hoof together, with a pair of 
132 : 
f an horſe halt behind, from a diſorder in the hip, or huckle- 
bone, he will go ſide- long, and not follow ſo well with thit 
leg as the others; nor will he turn on that ſide without fa- 
vouring the leg: add, that he ſhe ws it ſtill moſt in walking 
on the ſide of a bank with the worſt leg higheſt. 
If an horſe has any hidden infirmity, that will bring him to 
halt when he comes to travel, it may be diſcovered by run- 
ning him in the hand on ſmooth way, at the length of the 
halter, and obſerving how he ſets down his legs : if he favour 
none of them, he is to be further proved, by riding him 
, Toundly till well heated; then letting him ſtand ſtill an hour, 
m_ after that running him in the hand at balter's length, as 
efore. | 
HALYMOTE, properly ſignifies an holy, or eccleſiaſtical 
court. See HALMoOTE, | | 
There is a court held in London by this natne, before the 
lord mayor and ſheriffs, for regulating the bake:s.—lt was 
antiently held on the Sunday next before St. Thomas's day, 
and for this reaſon called the halymete, or holy court.— 
The title thereof runs thus ; Curia ſancti motus tenta in 
Guilhalda. civitatis Londin. coram major & vicecom. &c. | 
HALYWERCFOLK, antiently ſignified ſuch perſons of the 
province of Durham, has held lands, on condition of de- 
fending the corps of S. Cuthbert ; and who hereupon claim- 
ed the privilege, not to be forced to go out of the biſhoprick 
either by king or biſhop. Hift. Dunelm,  _ 
HAM, a Saxon word, properly ſignifying an houſe, or dwell- 
ing-place. 6 F ne Tg 
Hau is alſo uſed to denote a ftreet or village. 

. Hence it is that the names of many of our towns end with 
it; as Nottingham, Buckingham, Walſingbam, &c. 
Ham is alſo a part of the leg of an animal; being the inner 

or hind part of the knee; or the ply, or angle, in which the 
leg and thigh, when bent, incline to each other. | 
AM, in commerce, Oc. is uſed for a leg and thigh of pork, 
dried, ſeaſoned, and prepared to make it keep, and to give 
it.a briſk agreeable flavour. NV 
Weſtphalia hams, ſo much in vogue, are prepared by ſalt- 
ing them with ſalt · petre, preſſing them in a preſs eight or 
ten days, then ſteeping them in juniper-water, and drying 
them by the ſmoke of juniper- woods. 
HAMADRYADES &, in antiquity, certain fabulous deities, 
revered among the antient heathens, and believed to preſide 
over woods and foreſts, and to be incloſed under the bark of 


*The word is compounded of Aua, 
dryad, of q pus, oak. 


The hamadryades, a udp, were ſuppoſed to live and 
dic with the trees they were attached to; as is obſerved by 
Servius on Virgil, Eclog. x. v. 62. after Mneſimachus, the 
ſcholiaſt of Apollonius, &c. who mentions other traditions 
relating thereto. - ö | | 
The poets, however, frequently confound the hamadryades 

with the naiads and napzz; witneſs Catullus, Carm. Ixxiii. 
v. 23. Ovid, Faft. iv. 229. Propertius, Elig. xx. 32. See 
NAIaDS. 8 

Feſtus calls them 
from oaks. | | 
An antient poet, one Pherenicus, in Atbenæus, Lib. iii. calls 
the vine, fig-tree, and other fruit- trees, hamadryades, from 
the name of their mother the oak. | 

HAMAXOBII ®, Hamaxosians, in the antient geography, 
a people who had no houſes, but lived in carriages. 

* The word is formed from «25a, a carriage, or chariot z 
and 8.8. life. . | 4 ; 

The Hamaxobii, called alſo Hamaxobitæ, were an antient 
ople of Sarmatia Europza, inhabiting the ſouthern part of 

TEES who inſtead of houſes had a ſort of tents made 

of leather, and fixed on carriages, to be ready for ſhifting 

and travel. a Me 

HAMBOROUGH Company. See the article Cour Axx. 

HAMELING, or Ham-/ringing, the act of cutting the great 
tendon, vulgarly called the ham-/tring. : 

Hameling, or hambling of dogs, amounts to the ſame wit 

| expeditating, or lawing. See EXPEDITATING. 

HAMLET *, a diminutive of ham, ſignifies a little village, 
or rather, a part of a village. a 7 

* Spelman, upon theſe words, ſhewing the difference between 

villa integra, and villa dimidia & hamleta, ſays, Hamleta 

vero, que medietatem friborgi non obtinuit, hoc eft ubi quinque 

| I capitales plegii non deprehenſi fint.—The ſtatute of Exon, 14 

E dw. I. mentions this word thus, Les no/mes de toutes les villes 
& hamlets gue ſont en ſon wapentake. * 


/imul, together ; and Hevar, 


guerquetulanæ, as being iſſued or ſprung 


In an antient MS, hamlet is expounded, the ſeat of a free- 
| holder. I | 1 
| HAMMER, 


0 


— 
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HAMMER, an inſtrument of iron, with a handle of wood; 
uſed, in moſt mechanic arts, to beat, ſtretch, drive, &c. 

Bodies capable of being ſtretched, or extended, under the ham- 
mier, are ſaid to be mallrable. oy 5 

The Latins call it malleur, antiently martulus, or marculas ; 
by which name Pliny calls it, when he fays, that Cynira, fon 
of Agriopa, invented the hammer and pincers. Hiſt. Nat. 
L. VI. c. 56. Vid. Hardouin, Not. ad la. 

The hammers of our great forges are moved, or worked, by 
a water-mill. See FokGE. 5 1 

HammeR hardening. See the article HARDENING. 

HAMMER of @ clock. See CLOCK. 25 

HAMMER, in anatomy. See the article MAL L Eus. 


HAMMERING, the a& of beating, or extending, and faſhion- 


ms a body under the hammer. 
- When it is performed on iron heated for the purpoſe, the 
- (miths uſually call it forging. N 
HAMMERING, in coining,—A piece of money, or a medal, is 
 . faid to be hammered, when ſtruck, and the impreſſion. given 
with a hammer, and not with a mill. | | 
For the method of coining with the HAuuER, ſee CoInING. 
| HAMMOCK, or HAamac, a kind of hanging bed; ſuſpended 
between two trees, poſts, hooks, or the like ; much uſed 
throughout the Weſt-Indies, as alſo on board of ſhips. 
The Indians hang their hammocks-to trees, and thus ſecure 
_ themſelves from wild beaſts and inſets ; which render lying 
on the ground there very dangerous. * 
The people of the Caribbee iſlands are wonderfully ſuperſti - 
tious in the point of their hammocis; and do not make them 
vithout a deal of ceremonies.— At each end of the room they 
put bags of aſhes, without which it is their opinion, that the 
hammock will not laſt. If they were to eat figs on a hammock, 
they believe it would rot: nor dare they eat any fiſh that has 
good teeth ; as believing, that would make their hammock ſoon 
wear through. "TE e 8 
According to F. Plumier, who has often made uſe of the 
hammock in the Indies, it conſiſts of a large, ſtrong coverlet, 
or ſheet of coarſe cotton, about fix feet | 
polite ſides are loops of the ſame ſtuff, through which a ſtring 
is run, and thereof other loops are formed, all which are tied 
together with a cord; and thus is the whole faſtened to two 
neighbouring trees, in the field; or two hooks, in houſes. 
This kind of couch ſerves, at the ſame time, for bed, quilts, 
ſheets, pillow, &c. 5 | | 
AMPER. See the article HANAPER. ONS 
HAMUs, or HamuLvs, an hook. See the article Hook. 
= ns alſo make uſe of an inſtrument thus called, to ex- 
| the child, in difficult labours. | | 
HANAPER, or HAur ER, an office in Chancery; anſwer- 
ing, in ſome meaſure, to the fiſcus among the Romans. See 
CHANCERY, and F1scus. : E's 
Clerk of the HAXAPER, ſometimes ſtyled warden of the hanaper, 
an officer who receives all money due to the king for ſeals of 
charters, patents, commiſſions, and writs; and attends the 
| keeper of the ſeal daily in term-time, and at all times of ſeal- 
ing; and takes into his cuſtody all ſealed charters, patents, and 


poſed, into hampers, which gave denomination to the office. 
There is alſo an officer who is comptroller of the hanaper. 
See COMPTROLLER. | 3 
HANCES, in a ſhip, are falls, or deſcents, of the fife-rails, 
which ate placed as baniſters in the poop, &c. and down to 
the ung Way. Fre OL | | a 
HaNces, or HAxs Es, in architecture, are the ends of elliptical 
arches, which are arcs of ſmaller circles than the ſcheme, or 
middle: part of the arch. 1 $1 | 
HAND, manus, a part, or member, of the body of man; 
making the extremity of the arm. | 
The mechaniſm of the hand is very curious; excellently con- 
trived to fit it for the various uſes and occaſions we have for 
It, and the t number of arts and manufactures it is to be 
| 88 in. It conſiſts of a compages of nerves, and little 
es, joined into each other, which give it a great degree of 


| eher and at the ſame rime an unuſual flexibility, to enable 


it to handle adjacent bodies, lay hold of them, and graſp them, 
in order either to draw them towards us, or thruſt them off. 
Anaxagoras is repreſented, by antient authors, as maintaining, 
that man owes all his wiſdom, know lege, and ſuperiority over 
© other animals, to the uſe of his hand. — Galen puts the thing 
another way: man, according to him, is not the wiſeſt crea- 
ture, becauſe he has hands; but he had hands given him be- 
cauſe he was the wiſeſt creature: for it was not our hands 
that taught us arts, but our reaſon. The hands are the organs 
of reaſon, c. De uſu part. Lib. I. c. 3. | 3 
AND, in medicine.— The hand, among anatomiſts, extends 
from the ſhoulder to the fingers ends: this is called alſo the 
eater hand. 7, 
is divided into three parts. The firſt reaching from the 
ſhoulder to the 2 properly called the arm, brachium. 


H 


quare : on two op- 


. 


the like, which he receives into bags; but antiently, it is ſup- | 


HAN 


| The ſecond reaches from the elbow to the wriſt.— The th; 
is the hand, manus, properly ſo called; called, alſo, the },..* 
hand, or extrema manus.— This is ſubdivided into three he 
arts: the carpus, which is the wriſt ; the metacarpus, wh; wo 
is the body of the hand, including the dorſum, and vola; ac 
the fingers, digiti. See each deſcribed under its proper article 
Careus, METACARPUs, and FINGER RS. 35 
The muſcles whereby the hand is moved and direct 

the palmares ; the flexor and extenſor, carpi, ulnaris, and „ 
dialis; perforatus ; Fo orans ; lumbricales ; interoſſei; ext wh 
ers, abductors, and flexors of the fingers. See each in "9 
place; PALMAR1s, FLEXOR, EXTENSOR, Ce. wi 
The hand makes the ſubject of the art of palmiſtry, which! 
employed in conſidering the ſeveral lines and eminences of * | 
palm of the hand, their ſignifications, &c, : 
Among the Egyptians, the hand was uſed as a ſymbol of 
ſtrength ; among the Romans, it was held a ſymbol of fide. 
lity ; and, accordingly, was conſecrated to that goddeſs, by 


Numa, with great ſolemnit . 1 | 
They ſometimes uſe an artificial hand, which is a kind of ſub- 
fidiary hand, to be applied and fitted on the ſtump of an arm, 
after the hand has been cut off. | 5 
This has moſt of the motions of the natural hand; which 
are effected by means of ſprings, pulleys, pinions, buttons. 
Se. Amb. Pare gives us its ſtructure at large. 55 

Han, in falconry, is uſed for the foot of the hawk. To have 
a clean, ſtrong, ſlender, glutinous hand, well clawed, are ſome 
of the good qualities of a hawk, or falcon. 

Hanp, in the manage, is a texm variouſly uſed. Sometimes it 
ſtands for the fore-feet of an horſe. ; 
Hand is alſo uſed for a diviſion of the horſe into two parts, 
with reſpe& to the rider's hand.— The fore. hund includes the 
head, neck, and fore-quarters.— The hind-hand is all the ref 
of the horſe. | EE 9 

| _ hand, or fword-hand, is uſed for an horſeman's right 

4 | | 8 | 


Bridle-hand is the horſeman's leſt hand. | 
\ Your regular cavalier holds his bridle-hand two or three inches 
above the pommel of the ſaddle. DB 3 
A horſeman is ſaid to have no hand, when he only makes uſe of 
the bridle unſeaſonably ; not knowing how to give the aids, 
or helps, of the hand with diſcretion. 5 ee 
To keep a horſe pon the hand, ſignifies to feel him in the ſtay 
upon the hand, and to be always prepared to avoid any ſur- 
rize from him. When the horſe obeys and anſwers the ef- 
es of the hand, he is ſaid to re/# well upon the hand. 
A horſeman ought to have a /ight hand, i. e, he ought only 
to feel the horſe upon his hand, ſo as to reſiſt him when- 
ever he attempts to ſlip from it: and as ſoon as he has made 
his reſiſtance, he ought to lower the bridle, inſtead of cleaving 
to it. Wo. 
If a horſe, by a too great eagerneſs ta go forward, preſſes too 
much pen the hand; it ought to be ſlackened at certain times, 
and at other times to be kept hard, in order to diſappoint him 
from continually prefling upon the bit. This facility, or li- 
berty, of -the horſeman, of flackening or ſtiffening the hand, 
makes what they call a good hand. EPS 
A horſe is ſaid to force the hand, when he does not fear the 
bridle, but runs away, in ſpite of the rider. | 
| To work @ horſe upon the hand, is to manage him by the ef- 
| 2 8 the bridle, without any other helps, except the calves 
of the legs. | | 
To be — upon the hand, is underſtood of a horſe, which, 
by reaſon of the ſoftneſs of his neck, the weakneſs of his 
back, the largeneſs of his head, and the weight of his fore- 
quarters, or his wearineſs ; throws himſelf upon the bridle, 
without making any reſiſtance, or effort, to force the horſe- 
man's hand. | | | 
Harmonical HAx p, in muſic, is uſed, by ſome writers, for the 
N diagramma, or ſcale af muſic, upon which they learned 
to ling. | ” 
The * of the appellation was, that Guido Aretin, upon 
inventing the notes, ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, diſpoſed them on 
the fingers of the figure of a hand ſtretched out. He changed 
the letters of the alphabet, uſed till that time to expreſs the 
notes, for theſe ſix ſyllables, which he took out of the firlt 
ſtrophe of the hymn of S. John Baptiſt, compoſed by Paulus 
Diaconus. "SH 1 | | 
Ut queam laxis re-ſonare fibris 
Mi-ra ge/torum fa- muli tuorum, 
Sol- ve polluti la-bij reatum, | 
Sancte Foannes. | | 
HAND of juſtice is a ſceptre, or batoon, a cubit long, having an 
ivory hand at the extremity thereof ; uſed as an attribute of 
certain kings, wherewith they are painted in their royal robes; 
as on the coronation-day- | | | 
Authors uſually call it virga.— Louis X. of France, firſt took 
the hand of juſtice for his device. | 
Impoſition of HANDS, or laying on of HANDs, ſignifies be con- 
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Waſhing one's Haxps of a thing, ſignifies the witnefling that 
- a perſon has no part or concern in an affair; and that he 
will not be anſwerable for it: this Pilate did in reſpect of | 


Left HAND. To marry with the /eft hand, is to eſpouſe a wo- 


marriage, are not to ſucceed to the father, nor ſhare with 


Hand is alſo uſed for the index of a clock, watch, or the 


Long HAND, Longimanus, a kind of title, or ſurname, aſſumed | 


Short HAx D See the article TaAcyuyGCRAPHY. 
Bliody HAN D. See the article BLoody Hand. 
HaxD is alſo figuratively uſed in painting, ſculpture, &c. for 


Haxp-borow , a pledge, or ſurety, of the lower rank. | 


crximinaliter ut furatam. L. I. c. 38. § 1. 


hid on the head of another, as a ſign of a miſſion, or of a 
power given him to exerciſe the functions of the miniſtry 
belonging to the order. | ; ; 
The apoſtles began to appoint miſſionaries by the impoſition 
of hands. oe 


our Saviour's death, —In this ' ſenſe, a man is faid to have 
clean hands; and particularly a judge dots this, to denote 
that he has not been corrupted by bribes or preſents. 


man of inferior degree, whoſe children, in virtue of ſuch 
the other children; but are to be contented with what for- 
tune the huſband ſhall appoint them. the next day after mar- 


riage. 


in Germany. 


like, ſerving to point the hour, Sc. See IN DBX. 


by certain princes. Artaxerxes, the ſon of Xerxes, and his 
ſucceſſor in the Perſian empire, was thus denominated; as 


having hands ſo long, that he could touch his knees with | 


them when he ſtood upright. 


the manner, or ſtile, of this or that maſter. 


Hanps are borne in coat-armour, dexter and ſini/ter ; that is, 


right and left; expanded or open; and after other manners. 
Azure, a dexter hand couped at the wriſt, and extended in 
pale argent, is borne by the name of Brome. Argent, three 
ſniſter hands, couped at the wriſt, gules, by the name of 
Maynard. 5 
Knights baronets are to bear in a canton, or in an eſcutcheon, 
which they pleaſe, the arms of Ulſter; viz. in a field ar- 
gent, a ſiniſter hand couped at the wriſt, gules. See BA- 
RON ET. g 


Ei quaſi was, aut fid:juſſor manuenſis, hoc eft; minor, 2 infe- 
rior ; nam head-borow,' vas eft capitalis, wel ſuperior, Spel- 
man. See HA Dp BORG. E 


HaxD-breadth, is ſometimes uſed for a meaſure of three inches. 
Hanp, or HANDFUL, is alſo a meaſure of four inches, by the 
ſtandard ;: according to the ſtatute, 33 H. VIII. cap. 5. 


The hand, among jockeys, is four fingers breadth, arid is the | 
meaſure of a fiſt clenched; by this the height of horſes is 


- * 


meaſured. 


A horſe for war, ſhould be ſixteen or eighteen hands high. 

HAND-HABEND, in our antient cuſtoms, denotes a thief 
taken in the very fact. 55 vans 
Hand, or Hond- babend, from the Saxon, hond, hand, and 
habend, having; is a circumſtance of manifeſt theft, when 
the party is taken with the mainor, or mainover, i. e. the 
thing ſtolen in his Hand. R 
Bracton alſo uſes Hand- berend in the ſame ſenſe. Sc. Latro 
manift/tus. | "I 

do in Fleta, Furtum moon eft ubi aliguis latro depre- 
benſus ſeiſitus de aliquo latrocinio hand-habbinde, ' & back- 
berinde, & inſecutus fuerit per aliquem cujus res illa fuerit, 
que dicitur Sacborgh, & tunc licet inſecutori rem ſuam petere 


Hanp-HaBEND alſo ſignifies the right which the lord has to 
judge and determine of this offence in his court. 


HANDLING, a term uſed in reſpec of fighting cocks ; ſig- 


nifying the meaſuring rhe girth of them, by griping one's | 


hands and fingers round the cock's body. 


or the like. 2 5 Op 
HANGWITE ®, Hancwira, a mul& impoſed for the 

hanging a thief, or felon, without courſe of law; or even 

for ſuffering him to eſcape out of legal cuſtody. 


*The word is alſo written, corruptly, hang irh, or hankawite: 


it is formed from the Saxon hanzian, to hang, and pixe, mulct, 
compenſation. | | 


To be quit of HancwiTe, Quietus efſe de hangwita, in royal | 


Charters, denotes an immunity or freedom from the mula 
or penalty above-mentioned. Quit de Larron pendu ſans 
erjeants. le roy. 3 | | 

E, or Has, an antient name for a ſqciety, or com- 
pany of 'merchants : particularly that of certain cities in 
Germany, Cc. hence called hanſe tetuns. | 


. 


® The word hanſe is obſolete High Dutch, or Teutonic; 404 
" bgniſfies alliance, confederacy, aſſociation, &c. Some derive it 


from the two German words, am. ſee, that is, on the ſea; 


by reaſon the firſt Banſe towns were all ſituate on the ſea- 


Vor. I. No 74. CnhaAuz. 


ferting of holy orders; a ceremony wherein the hands are | 


T his method of taking left-handed wives obtains at this time | 


made intereſt for it. 


HANGINGs, linings for rooms, made of arras, tapeſtry, 


deaux, Bayonne, and Marſeilles: 


fifteenth, were the moſt flouriſhing times of t 


HANSGRAVE , thi title of an officer in Germany 


HAN 


roaſt ; whence' the ſociety is ſaid to have been firſt called, 
am Ree ſieden, that is, cities on the ſea; and afterwards, by 
| abbreviation, han/ee, and hans: 


The Hanst Towns are certain free towns of Germany; and 


the North, united in ſtrict league, under laws and magi- 
ſtrates of their own appointing, for the better carrying on 
of commerce, and for their mutual ſafety and aſſiſtance. 
This celebrated aſſociation, which makes ſo great a figure 
in the hiſtory of commerce, is commonly ſuppoſed to have 
commenced at Bremen on the Weſer, in the year 1164. 
others ſay in 1260. immediately after the incurſions and pi- 


racies of the Danes, Normans, &c. others ſay in 1206. and 


others in 920. but be its origin when it will, it was con- 
firmed and re-eſtabliſhed in 1270. f | 


At firſt it only conſiſted of towns ſituate on the coaſts of the 


Baltic ſea, or not far from it.—But its ſtrength and reputa- 


tion increaſing, ſcatce any trading city in Europe but deſired 
to be admitted into it. | 
Under our king Henry III. the ha»ſe conſiſted of no leſs than 
fixty-two Cities; to which were aftetwards added four more. 
France furniſhed to the confederacy, Rouen, S. Malo, Bour- 
„ B | Spain, Barcelona, Sevilz 
and Cadiz: England, London: Portugal, Liſbon : — the 
Low Countries, Antwerp, Dort, Amſterdam, Bruges, Rot- 
terdam, Oſtend, and Dunkitk : and 1taly, and Sicily, Meſs 


= 


ſina, Leghorn, and Naples. 


The hanſe was divided into four claſſes, or members, which 
were thoſe of Lubec, Cologn, Brunſwick, and Pruſſia, or 


; Dantzick.-—Thoſe four cities were the heads of the four 


members; and Lubec was the head of the whole hanſe. 
Beſides this, the hanſe had four principal factories, or ſtaples: 
theſe were at London, Bruges, Novogrod, and Berg: that 

of Bruges was afterwards removed to Antwerp. But the firſt 
and principal was that of Lubec, which ſtill remains the 


bead of the aſſociation. That of London was called Guild- 


halla Teutonicorum, or the Stylliard. | 
The government of the hanſe was at firſt ariſtocratical: then 
it came under the ſole direction of the grand maſter of the 
Teutonic order; and, at length, divers princes and lords 
The end of the fourteenth century, and the beginning of the 
is alliance.— 
"Theſe towns were then in a condition to proclaim war againſt 
kings: Hiftory is not filent, as to that they waged againſt 
Waldemar king of Denmark, about the yeat 1348. and 


| (6 2 Eric, in 1428. particularly this laſt, when the han- 


eatic fleet eonſiſted of forty ſhips, containing about 12, ooo 
regular troops, beſide the ſeamen. 
But the ſeveral princes, whoſe principal cities were entered 
into the affociation, begari to think it policy to put ſome 
bounds to a powet, which, in time, might have proved 
formidable to themſelves.—The means were eaſy, and ſhort : 
each withdrew the merchatits of his countty from the aſſoci- 
ation; by which, in a little time, from the great number 
of cities it had comprehended, the aſſociation found itſelf 


ſunk to thoſe few which had begun: the confederacy ; which 


henceforth was called the Teutonick hariſe. Though theſs 
are ftill fo conſiderable in point of commerce, that they are 
admitted to make treaties with the greateſt kings. | 
The diviſions that were got among them, contributed greatly 
to their fall: nor muſt it be forgot, that the eſtabliſhment 
of the republic, and commerce of Holland, had its ſhare 
therein. | | f . 
The four cities which formed the league, were Lubec, Co- 
logn, Brunſwick, and Dantzick, which were called mother- 
| towns; as thoſe afterwards added thereto, were called daugh- 
ters thereof. gs | . 
A great number of towns in Germany ſtill retain the title 
of hanſe towns ; but this is rather an empty title which - they 
affect, than any argument of their continuing to trade under 
the laws and protection of the antient alliance; there being 
ſcarce any but Lubec, Hamburgh, Bremen, Roſtock, Brunſ- 
wick, and Cologn, that are truly hanſeatic, and that have 
deputies at the aſſemblies: held on the common occaſions 
thereof. | 8 
The great trade the Dutch maintain with the hanſe towns, 
contributes not a little towards maintaining ſome part of them 
in their antient reputation; and it is priticipally to their alli- 
ance with that flouriſhing republic, that they owe the pre- 
ſervation of their liberties; the ſuccours ſome of them have 
received from the Dutch, having ſaved them more than once 
from the enterptizes of the neighbouring princes. | 


HANSEATIC, ſomething belonging to the Alliance, or com- 


any of the hanſ?. 1 | 
hus we ſay, the hanſeatic body; the hanſeatic towns, &c. 
See HANSER. : | 


The hanſgrave is the chief of a company, or ſociety. 


»The word is a compound of the German bang and gr 
Count. See GRAVR. | | 


s C Hab, 


HAp, er HArr, in law, ſignifies, to catch or ſnatch a thin I 
5 N to hap the poſſeſſion of a Ar! 
' © Littleton, fol. 8. alſo, to bap the rent. If n be made 
between two parceners, and more land be allowed the, one 
 . than the other, ſhethat hath moſt of the land charges it to the 
other, and happeth the rent whereon aſſize is brought. 


* 


HAQUENxV, Hacxvzy, an old French word for an am- | 


bling horſe. parts rot OR. 1 
HAU EBU T, a kind of fire- , other wiſe called an hag- 
But, or barguebuſs. - See HARQUEBUSS, | | 
HARANGU a modern French name for a f. X 

tion, i. e. a diſcourſe made by an orator in public. 
Menage derives the word from the Italian arenga, which fig- 
..__+  Nihes the ſame; formed, according to Ferrari, from arringo, 
a a juſt, or place of juſting. Others derive it from the Latin 
T, altar; by reaſon the firſt harangues were made before 
* _ ** altars: whence the verſe of Juvenah, - / ,, 
| Aut Lugdunenſis rhetor dicturus ad aram 
The word is alſo frequently uſed in an ill ſenſe; viz. for a 
too pompous, prolix, or unſeaſonable ſpeech or declamation. 
In Homer the heroes generally harangue ere they come to 
fight; as, in England, criminals harangue on the ſcaffold be- 
fore they die. S. Eurem. e ky 
HARBINGER, an officer of the king's houſhold, having 
ſour yeomen under him, who ride a day's. journey before 
the court when it travels, to provide lodgings, Sc. 
HARBOUR, a ſea- port, or a ſtation where ſhips may ride 
ſafe at anchor 1 7 
The word is chiefly applied to thoſe cloſed or ſecured with 
nà doom, or chain; and that are furniſhed with a mole, &c. 
To HAxBOUR, popularly ſignifies to lodge, receive, or enter- 


»* A 
> : 
. 8 


| tain; or to find a retiring· place. 
Among hunters, a hart is ſaid to 5 e 8 
- reſt Shatte,* bo unbarbour a deer, is to diſlodge him. 
 HARDENING, the act of communicating a greater degree 
of hargneſs to a. body than it had before. . ', | 
The hardening and tempering of. iron and ſteel makes a 

conſiderable article in the mechanical arts. 

_ © There are divers ways of effecting it: as by the hammer; 
9 it, when hot, in cold water; caſe- hardening, &c. 
To harden and temper Engliſh, Flemiſh, and Swediſh ſteel, 

they give it a pretty high heat, then ſuddenly quench it in 
Water, to make it very hard: 1 ant 
need a blood-red heat, and then to be 1 1845 
The workmen ſometimes alſo grind indigo, and ſallad oil to- 
- while it is heating, and let it cool of itſelf. a 
If che ſteel be too hard or brittle for an edge, ſpring, or 
pointed inſtrument, it may be let down, ox made ſofter, 
thus: Take a piece of grindſtone, or whetſtone, and rub 
bard on the 9 to take the black ſcurf off it, and bright- 
en it; then let it heat in the fire, and, as it grows hotter, 
the colour will change by degrees, coming firſt to a light 


gether, and rub the mixture upon it with a woollen rag, 


goldiſh colour, then to a darker goldiſh colour, and at laft | 


to a blue colour: chooſe it at which of'theſe colours the 
work requires, and quench it ſuddenly in the water. 
Hammer-HARDENING, is moſtly uſed on iron and ſteel plates, 
for ſaws, ſprings, rules, & 3 
Caſe-HARDENING is thus performed :—Take cow-horn or 
hoof, dry it well in an oven, and beat it to powder; put as 
much bay- ſalt as of this powder into ſtale urine, or white- 
wine vinegar, and mix them 'well together; cover the iron, 
or ſteel, all over with this mixture, and wrap it up in loam, 
or plate-iron, ſo as the mixture touch every part of the 


work; then put it in the fire, and blow the coals to it, till] 


the whole lump have a blood- red heat, but no higher; laſtly, 
take it out, and quench it. 1 | 


HARDNESS, Durities, in philoſophy, that quality in bodies | 


* 
- 


— 6. their parts cohere firmly together, ſo as to reſiſt the 
touch. s | 


In this ſenſe, hardneſs coincides with what, on other occa-| 


ſions, we call firmneſs, and ſometimes ſolidity; in oppo- 
ſition to fluidity. e 5 
More ſtrictly ſpeaking, a body is ſaid to be hard, when its 


parts mutually cohere, ſo as not to yield inwards, or give 


way to an external impulſe; and therefore are not ſubject to 
any motion in reſpect of each other, without breaking the 
body.—In which ſenſe hardneſs ſtands oppoſed to feftneſs, | 


where the parts do readily give wa 


# 


to be in proportion thereto. | | 

Its remote cauſes, according to them, are either hoat or 
cold, according to the diverſity of the ſubject: heat pro- 
ducing dryneſs, and by that means hardneſs in clay; and 
cold doing the like in wax. 1 5 
The Epicurean and corpuſcular philoſophers account for 
hardneſs, from the figure of the component parts, and their 
union together, —Accordingly, ſome aſcribe it to the atoms, 
or particles of the body being hooked, and thus mutually 


catching and hanging upon one another: but this is direly | 


or Ora- | 


> harbour, when he goes to- 


Spaniſh and Venice ſteel only 


The Peripatetics make hardneſs a 3 quality; as ſup- g 
poſing it to ariſe from dryneſs, which is a primary one, and 


HARM 


bringing that for an anſwer, which was the queſt 
MER thoſe hooked parts cohere? _ TIS Fe 
Again, the Carteſians will have the coheſion of hard bod! 
effected by reſt ; that is, by nothing at all. wy 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that the primary particles of all bo 
dies, whether ſolid or fluid, are hard, perfectly hard; and 
not capable of being broken or divided by any power in na- 
ture. | | 
. Theſe particles he maintains to be connected together by 
an attractive power; and according to the circumſtances of 
1 attraction, is the body either hard, or ſoft, or even 
fluid. 
If the particles be ſo diſpoſed or fitted for each other, as to 
touch in large ſurfaces, ſuch body will be hard; and the 
more ſo, as thoſe ſurfaces are the larger. If, on the contra; N 


they only touch in ſmall ſurfaces, the body, by the weaknes 


of the attraction, will remain ſoft. 

HARDS, or Hugs, of flax, or hemp, denote the coarſer 
parts, ſeparated in the drefling of it, from the tear, or fine 
ſtuff. See Heme. : | 

HARE- Hunting. See the article Hare- HUNTING. 

HARIOT *, or HERIOr, a due, or ſervice, belonging to the 

lord at the death of his tenant; conſiſting of the beſt beaſt 
the tenant had at the time of his deceaſe. | 


Coke, on Littleton, obſerves, that heriot in Saxon is called 
henegear, 9+ d. the lords beaſt ; hene, ſignifying lord, ang 
zear, beaſt; which others reject, urging that hene, in Saxon, 
ſignifies an army, and zear, a march, Or expedition: and that 
the Saxon henezear, whence we derive, our Hariot, ſignified 

'* of a manor, for his better preparation towards war, — 

Erat enim heriotum militaris ſupellectilis prefiatio, quam ob- 
eunte vaſſallo, dominus reportavit in ſui ipſius munitionem, ſays 

Spelman. By the laws of Canutus, Tit. de Herictis, it ap- 


many horſes and arms were to be paid, as they were in their 
reſpective life obliged to keep for the king's ſervice. 


But hariot is now wholly. taken for a beaſt, which the lord 


by cuſtom chooſes out of all the ſtore of his deceaſed tenant, 
be it horſe, ox, &c. and in ſome manors, the beſt piece of 

plate, jewel, or even the beſt moveable. 55 
 Hariot is of two ſorts; via. HARIOT Caſtom, where harics 


of a tenant for life. ES 

HARIOr Service, when a tenant holds by ſuch ſervice to pay 
hariot at the time of his death; which ſervice is expreſſed 
in the deed of feoffment. e 

For this latter the lord ſhall diſtrain; and for the other lie 
ſhall ſeize, and not diſtrain. 
If the lord purchaſe part of the tenancy, hariot-ſervice is ex- 
tinguiſhed ; but it is not ſo of Hariot-cuſtom. 

HARLEQUIN „ in the Italian comedy, a buffoon, quaintly 
dreſſed ; anſwering much the ſame purpoſe as a merry-an: 


drew, or jack-pudding, in our diolls, on mountebanks ſtages, 
Oc. We have alſo introduced the harlequin' upon our the- 


atres; and this is one of the ſtanding characters in the mo- 
dern groteſque entertainments. | Wy 

_ The term took its riſe from a famous Italian comedian, who 

came to Paris under Hen. III. and who frequenting the houſe 

| of M. de Harlay, his companions uſed to call him Harlequins, 

. d. little Harlay; a name which has deſcended to all thoſe 

of the ſame rank and profeſſion. | 

HARLOT “, a woman given to incontinency ; or that makes 

a habit, or a trade, of proſtituting her body. See Cour- 

TEZ AN. . : | 

The word is ſuppoſed to be uſed for the diminutive vhorelet, 

a little whore. —Others derive it from Arlotta, miſtreſs to 

Robert duke of Normandy, and mother to William the Con- 

queror: Camden derives it from one Arlotba, concubine to 


a proud whore. 


HARMONIA, in muſic, c. See the article HARMOoxv. 


HaRMONHA, APMONIA, in anatomy, a ſort of juncture, or 


articulation of the bones. | 
Harmonia is a ſpecies of the ſymphyſis, or juncture intended 


% 


for abſolute reſt. 
Two bones are ſaid to be joined per harmoniam, by harmonia, 


when the juncture is in one uniform, right, or circular line; 


or when the bones meet with even margins : in contradiſtin- 
ction from ſutura, where they are indented. | 

The bones of the upper jaw, and moſt of the epiphyſes, are 
joined Ju harmoniam. | 


antient muſic. 

The harmonica is that part which conſiders the differences 
and proportions of ſounds, with reſpect to acute and grave: 
in contradiſtinction from rhythmica, and metrica, See 

RnyTHMICA, and MeTRIcA, r 


The only part of their muſic, the antients have left us an 


tolerable account of, is the harmonica; which itſelf is but 


very general and theoretical. $ 
1 N | ; s I, 


' proviſion for war, or a tribute, or relief, given to the lord 


pears, that at che death of the great men of this nation, ſo 


have been paid time out of mind by cuſtom, after the death 


William the Conqueror.—Others from the Italian Arlotta, 


NICA, Harmonics, a branch, or diviſion, of the 
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HARMONICAL proporti 


HAR 


| Mr. Malcolm has made a very induſtrious and learned inquiry 
into the harmonica, or harmonic principles, of- the antients. 
hey reduced their doctrine into ſeven parts; viz, of 


unds 3 of mtervals ; of ſyſtems 3 of the genera ; of the fon es, | 
r modes ; of mutations ; and of the melepœia. See each con- 


{dered under its proper article, 


HaRMONICAL arithmetic is ſo much of the theory and do- 


{rine of numbers as relates to making the compariſons, re- 

ductions, &c. of muſical intervals, which are expreſſed by 

numbers, in order to our finding their mutual relations, com- 
litions, and reſolutions. 


HarMONICAL compoſition, in its general ſenſe, includes the 


compoſition both of harmony and melody; i. e. of muſic, or 
ſongs, both in a fingle part, and in ſeveral parts. | 
In its more proper and limited ſenſe, harmonical compoſition 
is reſtrained to that of harmony,—In- which ſenſe it may 
de defined, the art of diſpoſing and concerting ſeveral ſingle 
parts together, in ſuch manner as to make one agreeable 
whole. | | . 
The art of harmony has been long known under the name of 
counter point. See COUNTERPOINT. | : 
At the time when parts were firſt introduced, muſic being then 
very ſimple, there were no different notes of time; and the 
rts were in every note made concord. 
This they afterwards called ſimple, or plain counterpoint, to 
Aiſtinguiſh it from another kind, then introduced, wherein 
notes of different value were introduced, and diſcords brought 


in between the parts. | 


This they called figurative counterpoint. See FIGURATIVE 
ceunterpoint. Ned | a 


HARMONICAL interval is an interval, or difference, of two 


ſounds which are agreeable to the ear, whether in conſonance, 
or ſucceſſion. See INTERVAL. | IOW 
Harmonical intervals, therefore, are the ſame with con- 
cords. 8 | 

They are-thus called, as being the only eſſential ingredients 
of harmony. | ; 


quantities, wherein the difference of the firſt and ſecond is 


to the difference of the ſecond and third, as the firſt is to the | 


third, e 
Thus, 2: 3: 6 are harmonical; becauſe 2: 6: : I: 3 are 
metrical. | 


four numbers are harmonical, when the firſt is to the 
fourth, as the difference of the firſt and ſecond, to the differ- 

_ ence of the third and fourth. ; | 
Thus, 24 : 16: 12::.9 are harmonical; becauſe 24: 2: 


8:3 are geometrical. 5 
For the laws and rules of harmonical proportion, ſee Harmonical 
PROPORTION. ER ea 


HARMONICAL ſeries is a ſeries of many numbers in continual 


harmonical proportion. | | 

If there be four or more numbers, whereof every three im- 
mediate terms are harmonical ; the whole makes an harmoni- 
cal ſeries, of continual harmonical proportionals; as, 30: 20 
214 713 2-106 5 

Or if every four immediately next each other are harmonica, 
it is alſo a continual harmonical ſeries, but of another ſpecies ; 
as, 3, 4, 6, 9, 18, 36, Sc. | | 0 


* a F 


HaRMONL AL ſound is an appellation given by M. Sauveur | 
to ſuch ſounds as always make a certain determinate num- 


ber of vibrations, in the time that ſome other funda- 


mental ſound, to which they are referred, makes one vibra- | 


tion. ' 


| Harmonical ſounds are produced by the parts of chords, &c. | 


Which vibrate a certain number. of times while the whole 
chord vibrates once. 

By this they are diſtinguiſhed from the third, fifth, &c. where 

the relations of the vibrations are four to five, or five to fix, 

or two to three. 


The relations of ſounds had only been conſidered in the ſeries | 


of numbers, 1: 2, 2: 3, 3: 4, 4:5, &c. which produced 
the e called 1506 Fifth, fourth, third, &c. M. Sau- 


veur firſt conſidered them in the natural ſeries, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
Cc. and examined the relations of the ſoun''s ariſing there 


from.— The reſult is, that the firſt interval, : 2, is an 
octave; the ſecond, 1: 3, a twelfth; the third, 1: 4, a fif- 
teenth, or double octave; the fourth, I: 5, a ſeventeenth ; 
the fifth, 1: 6, a nineteenth, Cc. 


natural than the old one: it does expreſs and repreſent the 
Whole of muſic, and is, in effect, all the muſic that nature 
* without the aſſiſtance of art. The ſtring of an harp- 
ichord,' or a bell, beſides their general ſound, which is pro- 


portionate to their length, tenſion, &c. do alſo, at the ſame 


time, yield other ſubordinate and acuter ſounds, which a nice | 


Ear, with a good attention, clearly diſtinguiſhes. 


Theſe ſubordinate ſounds ariſe from the particular vibrations 
of ſome of the parts of the ſtring, or bell, which are, as it | 
were, detached from the reſt, and make ſeparate vibrations: 


in effect, every half, every third, every fourth, &c. of the 
chord, performs its vibrations apart, while a general vibration 


on is a ſort of proportion between three | 


. - . 2 | ; 
s new conſideration of the relations of ſounds, is more 


— PI” 


IS 


harmony; the ſoul of the modern muſic.—In 


HAR 


is made of the whole chord. Now all theſe ſubordinate 
ſounds are harmonical with regard to the whole ſound: the 
leaſt acute which we hear is octave with the whole ſound 3 
the leaſt acute that follows, makes a twelſth with the whole 
ſound ; the next a ſeventeenth, Ec. till they grow too acute 
for the ear to perceive them. Now throughout the whole, 
we hear no ſuch thing as a ſound that makes a fifth, or a 


third, Qc. with regard to the whole ſound ; none, in ſhort, 


but what are comprized in the ſeries of harmonical ſounds. 


Add, that if the breath, or bellows that blow a wind-inſtru> 


ment, be played ſtronger and ſtronger, the tone will be con- 


- tinually raiſed, but this only in the ratio of the harmonical 
ſounds. —S0 that it appears that nature, when ſhe makes, as 


it were, a ſyſtem of muſic herſelf, uſes no other but this 
kind of ſounds ; and yet they had, till of late, remained un- 
known to the muſicians : not but that they frequently fell 
into them, but it was only inadvertently, and without know- 
ing what they did. —M. Sauveur ſhews, that the ſtructure 


of the organ depends intirely on this ſo laps unknown prin- 
ciple. 


H ARMONY #, APMONIA, in muſic, the agreeable reſult of 


an union of ſeveral muſical ſounds, heard at one and the ſame 
time; or, the mixture of divers ſounds, which together have 
an effect agreeable to the ear. | 
* The word is Greek, Ap formed of the verb dguc2+1y, 
convenire, congruere, to agree, quadrate, match, &c. 
As a continued ſucceſſion of muſical ſounds produces me- 
lody; ſo does a continued combination of them produce Bar- 
mony. | | 
Among the antients, however, as ſometimes alſo among the 


moderns, harmony is uſed in the ſtrict ſenſe of conſonance ; 


and fo is equivalent to the ſymphony. 


The words concord, and harmony, do really ſignify the ſame | 


thing; though cuſtom has made a little difference between 


them. Concord is the agreeable effect of two ſounds in con- 
ſonance; and harmony the effect of any greater number of 


agreeable ſounds in conſonance. 
Again, harmony always implies conſonance; but concord 
is alſo applied to ſounds in ſucceſſion ; though never but 
where the terms can ſtand agreeably in conſonance.— The 
effect of an agreeable ſucceſſion of ſeveral ſounds, is called 
melody; as that of an agreeable conſonance is called Har- 
The antients ſeem to have been intirely unacquainted with 

i al their expli- 
cations of the melopceia, they ſay not one word of the con- 


- cert, or harmony of parts. We have inſtances, indeed, of 


their joining ſeveral voices, or inſtruments, in conſonance ; 
-but then thoſe voices, &c. were not ſo joined, as that each 
had a diſtin& and proper melody, ſo making a ſucceſſion of 
various concords ; but they were either uniſons, or octaves, in 
every note; and fo all performed the ſame individual melody, 


and conftituted one ſong. 


When the parts differ, not in the tenſion of the whole, but 
in the different relations of the fucceſfive notes; it is this that 
conſtitutes the modern art of harmony. 5 

Harmony is well defined, the ſum, or reſult, of the combina- 


tion of two or more concords; i. e. of three or more ſimple 


ſounds ſtriking the ear all together; and different compoſitions 
of concords make different harmony). 

To underſtand the nature, and determine the number, and 
preference, of harmonies; it is to be conſidered, that in eve y 
compound ſound, where there are no more than three ſimp;e 
ones, there are three kinds of relations; viz. the primary 
relation of every ſimple ſound to the fundamental, or graveſt, 


whereby they make different degrees of concord with it: the 


mutual relations of the acute ſounds each with other, where- 
by they mix either concord or diſcord into the compound ; 


and the ſecondary relation of the whole, whereby all the 


terms unite their vibrations, or. coincide more or leſs fre- 
quently. | 25 Os | 

Suppoſe, e. gr. four ſounds, A, B, C, and D, whereof A is 
the graveſt; B next; then C; and D the acuteſt.— Here, 
A is the fundamental; and the relations of B, C, and D, to 
A, are primary relations: ſo, if B be a third g above A, that 
primary relation is 4 to 5; and if C be fifth to A, that pri- 
mary relation is 2 to 33 and if D be octave to A, that is x 


to 2. For the mutual relations of the acute terms B, C, D, 


they are had by taking their primary relations to the funda- 


mental, and ſubtracting each leſſer ſrom each greater: thus, 
B to C is 5; to 6, a third 1; B to D is 5 to 8, a ſixth I, &c. 
—Laſtly, to find the ſecondary relation of the whole, ſeek 
the feat common dividend to all the leſſer terms or numbers 


of the primary relations; i. e. the leaſt number that will be 


divided by each of them _ : this is the thing ſought; and 
ſhews, that all the ſimple ſounds coincide, after ſo many vibra- 


tions of the fundamental as the number expreſſes, _ 


80, in the preceding example, the leſſer terms of the three 


primary relations are 4, 2, 1, whoſe leaft common dividend 
is 43 conſequently, at every fourth vibration of the funda- 
mental, the whole will comcide, © 2 25 : 


Nor 


— 


Now harmony, we have obſerved, is a compound ſound, con- 
fiſting of three, or more, ſimple ſounds.—Its proper ingredi- 
ents ate concords; and all diſcords, at leaſt in the primary 
and mutual relations, are abſolutely forbidden. —It is true, 
diſcords are uſed in muſic; but not for themſelves ſimply, but 
to ſet off the concords by their contraſt and oppoſition.” _ 
Hence, any number. of concords. being propoſed to ſtand in 
primzry relation with a common fundamental; we diſcover 
whether or no they conſtitute a perfect harmony, by finding 
their mutual relations. Thus, ſuppoſe the wag con- 
* cords, or primary relations ; viz. the greater third, fifth, and 
octave, given; their mutual relations are all concord, and 
therefore may ſtand in harmony. For the greater third and fifth 
are to one another as 5 : 6, a leſſer third; the greater third 
and octave are as 5 : 8, a leſſer ſixth; and the fifth and 
Octave are as 3: 4, a leſſer fourth. But if fourth, fifth, and 
octave, be propoſed; it is evident, they cannot ſtand in har- 
mony; by reaſon, betwixt the fourth and fifth there is a diſ- 
cord; vi. the ratio 8: 9. Again, ſuppoſing any number of 
ſounds which ono each to the next, from the Ioweſt to 
the higheſt; to know if they can ſtand in harmony, we muſt 
Find the primary, and all the mutual relations, which mult be 
all concord. So let any number of ſounds be as 4: 5 683 
- they may ſtand in harmony, by reaſon each to each is concord : 
but the following ones cannot; viz. 4, 6, 9; becauſe 4 : 9 
CAGE i omows = An". 
The neceſſary conditions of all harmony, then, are concords 
in the primary and mutual relations; on which footing, a 


table is eaſily formed of all the poſſible varieties: but to de- 


termine the preference of harmonies, the ſecondary relations 
are likewiſe to be conſidered. —The perfection of harmonzes 
depends on all the three relations : it is not the beſt primary 
relations that.make beſt harmony ; for then a. fourth and fifth 
muſt be better than a fourth and ſixth; whereas the firſt two 
cannot ſtand together, becauſe of the difcord in the mutual 
relation. Nor does the beſt ſecondary. relation carry it: for 
then would a fourth and fifth, whoſe ſecondary relation with 
nà common fundamental is 6, be better than a leſſer third and 


fifth, whoſe ſecondary relation is 10: but here, alſo, the pre- 


ference is due to the better mutual relation.— Indeed, the mu- 
tual relations depend on the primary; though not ſo as that 
the beſt primary ſhall always produce the beſt mutual rela- 
tion: however, the primary relations are of the moſt im- 
portance; and, together with the ſecondary, they afford us 
the following rule for determining the preference of harmo- 
8 3 75 Lb | | 
Viz. Comparing two harmonies, which have an equal number 
of terms ; that which has the beſt primary and ſecondary rela- 
tions, is ſure to be moſt perfet.—But in caſes where the ad- 
vantage is in the primary relation of the one, and the ſecond- 
| ary of the other, we have no certain rule: the primary are 
certainly the moſt conſiderable ; but how the advantage in 
theſe ought to be proportioned to the diſadvantage in the other, 


or vice verſa, we know not. So that a well- tuned ear muſt be 
2 reſort, r _ 2 N 
rmony is divided into /imple and compound. _ | 
Simple Harmony is that —_ there is no concord to the fun- 
damental above an octave. . 8 
"The ingredients of ſimple harmony are the ſeven ſimple origi- 
nal concords, of which there can be but eighteen different 
combinations, that are harmony ; which we give in the fol- 
lowing table, from Mr. Malcolm. . 


* 


Table ſimple Harmonits. 


| , 2dary rel. | Wy 

fifth oQave|2|third g fifth] 4|third g fifth octave 
fourth oQtave|3ſthird '/ fifth{roſthird / fifth octave 
ſixth g oftave|3jfourth, fixth g| 3 fourth, ſixth g oQave 
third g octaveſaſchird g ſixth g{12{third g ſixth g octave 
third / octaveſ 5 third / ſixth /| 5ſchird { ſixth / oQtave 
fixth I oRave|5lfourth, ſixth /|15|fourth, ſixth I octave 


T heſe are all the poſſible combinations of the concords that 
make harmony : for the octave is compounded of a fifth and 
fourth, or a ſixth and third, which have a variety of greater 
and leſſer; out of theſe are the firſt ſix harmonies compoſed : 
then, the fifth being compoſed of the greater third and leſſer 

. third, and the fixth of fourth and third ; from theſe proceed 

the next ſix of the table: then an octave joined to each of 
theſe ſut, make the laſt ſix. _. 1 

The perfection of the firſt twelve is according to the order of 

the table: of the firſt fix each has an oQave ; and their pre- 

ference is according to the perfection of the other leſſer con- 


IS) 


cord joined to the Octave. For the next ſix, the preference | 


s given to the two combinations with the fifth, whereof that 


which has the third g is beſt ; then to theſe two combinations |. 
with the fixth 7 of which that which has the fourth is beſt. | 
X, 


For the laſt fix, they are not placed laſt as being the leaſt 


perfect, but becauſe they are the moſt complex, and are the 


Mixtures of the other twelve with each other. In point of 
perfection they are plainly preferable to the preceding fix, 


HAR 


| - as having the very ſame ingredients, and an od i 
Compound HARMONY is that which to the ſimple . e 
octave, adds that of another octave. N 
For the compound harmonies, their variety is eaſil 
out of the combinations of the ſimple harmonies of ſey 
oQaves. hp 


Harmony in, may be divided into that of | 
.that of Aham. Y at concerds, and 


The. fir/t is that we have hitherto conſidered, and 


Compoſition of Harmony, See HARMONICAL compoſition 
HARMONY is ſometimes alſo uſed, in a laxer ſenſe, | 
Agreement, ſuitableneſs, union, conformity, Qc. 
In muſic we ſometimes apply it to a ſingle voice, when ſono- 
_ Tous, clear, and ſoft ; or to a ſingle inſtrument, when it Yields 
a very agreeable ſound. — Thus, we ſay, the harmony of her 
voice, of his lute, &c. 
In matters of learning, we uſe harmony for a certain agree. 
ment between the ſeveral parts of the diſcourſe, which ren. 
ders the reading thereof agreeable.— In this ſenſe we ſay, bur. 
monious periods, &c. ry | 
In architecture, harmony denotes an agreeable relation bet 
the parts of a building. See SYMMETRY. 
In painting, they ſpeak of an harmony, both in the ordon- 
[nance and compoſition, and in the colours of a piture.—[n 
the ordonnance, it fignifies the union, or connexion, between 
the figures, with reſpect to the ſubject of the piece. 
In the colouring, it denotes the union, or agreeable mixture, 
\of different colours. See Col oui. | 
M. De la Chambre derives the harmony of colours from the 
Aame proportions as the harmony of ſounds. — This he inſiſts on 
at large, in his treatiſe Of the colours of the rainbow. On thi 
principle, he lays down green as the meft agreeable of co- 
lours, correſponding to the octave in muſic; red, to a fifth; 
yellow, to a fourth, &c. - 5 
HARMONY, or Evangelical HAR MoNr, is alſo a title of divers 
books, compoſed to ſhew the uniformity and agreement of the 
accounts given by the four evangeliſts. 
The firſt attempt of this kind is attributed to Tatian, or The- 
| ophilus of Antioch, in the ſecond century.— After his ex- 
ample, divers other harmonies have been compoſed, by Am- 
monius of Alexandria, Euſebius of Cæſarea, Janſenius biſhop 
of Ghent, Mr. Toinard, Mr. Whiſton, Cc. 

HARMONY of the ſpheres, or celeſtial HARMONY, is a fort 
of muſic much ſpoken of by many of the philoſophers and fa- 
thers; ſuppoſed to be produced by the regular, ſweetly-tuned 
motions of the ſtars and planets 
Plato, Philo Judzus,' S. Auguſtine, S. Ambroſe, 8. Iſidore, 

 Boethius, and many others, are ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the 
opinion of this harmony, which they attribute to the various 
proportionate impreſſions of the heavenly globes upon one 
another; which, acting under proper intervals, form an har- 

 mony,—lt is impoſſible, according to them, that ſuch ſpacious 

bodies, moving with ſo much rapidity, ſhould be ſilent: on 
the contrary, the atmoſphere, continually impelled by them, 
muſt yield a ſet of ſounds, proportionate to the impulſions it 
receives: conſequently, as they do not all run the ſame cir- 
cuit, nor with one and the ſame velocity; the different tones 
ariſing from the diverſity of motions, directed by the hand of 
the Almighty, muſt form an admirable ſymphony, or concert. 


S. Irenzus, S. Baſil, and S. Epiphanius, &c. have appeared 
| againft the notion. 


to denote an 


2 


* 


Ire etabliſhed Harmony, a celebrated ſyſtem of M. Leibnitz, 
by means whereof he accounts for the union, or communicz- 


tion, between the foul and body. 

The philoſophers had univerſally held, that the ſoul and body 
act really and phyſically on each other, Des Cartes firſt ap- 
peared, and ſhewed that the heterogeneity of their nature did 
not allow of ſuch real union; and that they could only hay 
an-apparent one, whereof God is the mediator. | 


bliſhes a third. —A ſoul, or ſpirit, he obſerves, is to have a cer- 
tain ſeries of thoughts, deſires, and wills: a body, which b 
only a machine, is to have a certain ſeries of motions, to be 
determined by the combination of its mechanical diſpoſition 
wich the impreſſions of external objects. | 
If, now, there be found a ſoul and a body ſo framed, that the 
whole ſeries of wills of the ſoul, and the whole ſeries of mo- 
tions of the body, exactly correſpond ; and at the ſame time, 
for inſtance, when the ſoul deſires to go to any place, the 
two feet move mechanically that way; this ſoul and body wil 
have a relation to one another, not by any actual union be- 
tween them, but by the conſtant and perpetual correſpondence 
of the ſeveral actions of both.— Now, God puts together this 
ſou] and body, which had ſuch a correſpondence antecedent to 
their union; ſuch a 8 harmony. — And the ſame! 
to be underſtood of all the other ſouls and bodies that hae 
been, or ever will be, joined. wo OF 
In effect, the laws o motion in the body, ſucceeding in tht 
order of efficient cauſes, do alſo agree and correſpond wins 


+ 4/50 


found | 


nothing. but concords are admitted. 1 wherein 
y Sr is that wherein diſcords are uſed, intermixeq with 
the concords. „ 


Ween 


M. Leibnitz, unſatisfied with either of theſe hypotheſes, eſt· 
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ideas of the ſoul ; ſo that the body is determined to act at the 
time when the ſoul wills, | 
The ſame principle he extends further, and makes a pre-e/fa- | 
bi;ſhed harmony between the kingdoms of nature and grace; 
to account for the apparent communication between them, 
and make phyſical and moral evil correſpond. 
duch is the ſyſtem of pre- ęſtabliſped harmony, harmony pre- 
4ablie. — The author's way of ſtating and enforcing it, may 
he ſeen in his Eſſais de Theodicte, 
HarmoNY, in anatomy. See the article HARHONVIA. 
RMOSTES *, or HARMOs TA, in antiquity, a ſort of 
magiſtrate among the Spartans, whereof there were ſeveral ; 
whoſe buſineſs was to look to the building of citade!s, and re- 
pairing the forts, and the fortifications of the cities. 
* The word is Greek, @gporns formed of & cht, apto, con- 
cinno, I adapt, concert, &c. | 
HARNESS *, a complete armour ; or the whole equipage and 
7 of a cavalier, heavily armed; as caſque, cui- 
rals, Oc. | | Ns : 
# The word is formed of the French, Barnois; which ſome de- 
tive from the Greek aprazs, a lamb's ſkin ; by reaſon they 
antiently covered themſelves therewith, Du Cange obſerves, 
that the word harneſium is uſed in the corrupt Latin in the 
+ {ame ſenſe; and that it comes from the High Dutch, harnas, 
or harniſch. Others derive it from the Italian, arnęſe; others 
from the Celtic, harnes, a cuiraſs. 5 
Under king Richard II. it was expreſly forbidden all men to 
- ride in harneſs, with launcegays, &c. Vid. Stat. 7 R. II. c. 
13. In the. ſtatute 2 H. VI. c. 14. harneſs ſeems to include 
all kind of furniture tor offence, as well as defence, both of 
man and horſe: as ſwords, buckles for belts, girdles, &c. 
HARNESS is alſo uſcd for the furniture put on a horſe, to draw. 


thers, traces, &c. | 
HARO *, HARO, or HAROL, in the Norman cuſtoms.— 

ance of juſtice, againſt the violence of ſome offender, who 

upon hearing the word Haro, is obliged to deſiſt, on pain of 

being ſeverely puniſhed for his outrage, and to go with the 
party injured before the judge. 

* The word is commonly derived of ha and roul, as being ſup- 
poſed an invocation of the ſovereign power, to aſſiſt the weak 
againſt the ſtrong, on occaſion of Raoul firſt duke of Nor- 
mandy, about the year 912. who rendered himſelf venerable 
to his ſubjects by the ſeverity of his juſtice ; ſo that they called 
on him even after his death, when they ſuffered any oppreſſion. 
— Guill. Guiart ſpeaks of the h rous, or ha roul, as a military 
cry, firſt brought into Neuſtria by the Normans, under the 
conduct of Raoul. Others ſay, that during his life-time they 
uſed to cry à Raoul, I cite you to appear before Raoul; by 
reaſon he adminiſtred juſtice to his ſubjects in perſon. But 
others, as M. Caſeneuve, take all theſe etymologies to be falſe; 

and ſuppoſe the word Haro to have been a cry long before 


who in the year 826. was made grand conſervator of juſtice at 
Mentz : others, from the Daniſh aa rau, q. d. help me; a cry 
raiſed by the Normans in flying from a king of Denmark, 

| named Roux, who made himſelf duke of Normandy. 
The letters of the French chancery have uſually this clauſe, 

Nonobſtant clameur de haro, &c. 15 
The Haro had antiently ſuch vaſt power, that a poor man of 
the city of Caen, named Aſſelin, in virtue hereof, arreſted 
the corpſe of William the Conqueror, in the middle of the fu- 


value of the land in queſtion; which was that whereon the 
chapel was built, where he was interred. | | 
HARP *, a muſical inſtrument, of the firing kind; being of 


a triangular figure, and placed on end between the legs to be 
played on. | 


_ * Papias, and Du Cange after“ im, will have the harp to have | 


taken its name from the Ari, a people of Italy, who were ſup- 
poſed the firſt that invented it; and from whom they ſay it 
was borrowed by other nations. Menage, Ac. derive the word 
from the Latin harpa; and that from the German herp or harp. 
Others bring it from the Latin carpo, becauſe touched or 
thrummed with the fingers. Dr. Hickes derives it from harpa, 
or hearpa, which ſignify the ſame thing; the firſt in the lan- 
guage of the Cimbri, the ſecond in that of the Anglo-Saxons. 
—'The Engliſh prieſt who wrote the life of St. Dunſtan, and 
who lived with him in the tenth century, ſays, c. 2. n. 12. 
Sumpfit ſetum ex more citharam ſuam, quam paterna lingua 
| 2 vocamus; Which intimates the word to be Anglo- 
axon. 8 | 
There is ſome diverſity in the ſtructure of harps.—That called 
the triple harp has 78 ſtrings or chords, in three rows, 49 
a each, which make four octaves: the firſt row is for the 
eme tones; and the third is in uniſon with the firſt, There 
8 two rows of pins, or ſcrews, on the right ſide, ſerving to 
cep the ſtrings tight in their holes, which are faſtened at the 
Sher end to three rows of pins on the upper ſide. | 


his inſtrument is ſtruck with the finger and thumb of both: 
ands, Its muſic is much like that of the ſpinet ; all its 

. n2s going from ſemi-tone to ſemi tone: whence ſome call 
Han inverted ſpinet. 7 | 


in a coach, waggon, or other carriage z ſuch as collars, lea- | 


Clamor de H ARo, is a cry, or formula of invoking the aſſiſt- 


neral proceſſion, till ſuch time as his ſon Henry had paid the | 


duke Raoul. Some derive it from Harola king of Denmark, 


F 


g ls capable of a much greater degree of perſection than the 


Ute, 


Vor. I. No 


| 


king David is uſually painted with a harp in his hands; bub 
we have no teſtimony in all antiquity, that the Hebrew ) 


harp, which they call chinnor, was any thing like ours. 
On a Hebrew medal of Simon Maccabzus we ſee two ſorts 


of muſical inſtruments ; but they are both of them very 


different from our harp; and only conſiſt of three or four 

ſtrings. — All authors agree, that our harp is very differ= 

323 the lyra, cithara, or barbiton, uſed among the 
omans. | 


Fortunatus, Lib. VII. Carm. 8. witheſſes, that it was an its 


ſtrument of the barbarians. 5 | 
Romanuſque lyra, phaudat tibi barbarus harpa, 


Graecus Achilliaca, crotta Britanna canat.* 


HARPIES, *APITIAI; HarPYiz, in antiquity, a rapacioud 


impure ſort of monſters, of the bird kind, mentioned among 
the poets. | 


They are repreſented with wings, ears like bears, bodies like 


vulturs, faces like women, and feet and hands hooked like 
the talons of birds of prey. See Virgil Aneid; Lib. III. 
who gives a deſcription of them. : 3 

The antients looked on the harpies as a ſort of genii, or de- 


mons. — Some make them the daughters of Tellus and 


Oceanus, the earth and ocean ; whence, ſays Servius, it 
is, that they inbabit an iſland, half on land, and half in 
water. Valerius Flaccus makes them the daughters of Ty- 
hon. | | 3 
There were three harpies, Aello, Ocypete, and Celceno z 
which laſt Homer calls Podarge, —Hetiod, in his Theogonyg 
v. 267. only reckons two, Aello and Ocypete ; and makes 
them the daughters of Thaumas and Electra, affirming, that 
they had wings, and went with the rapidity of the wind. Ze- 
hyrus begat of them Balius and Xanthus, Achilles's horſes. 
herecydes relates, that the Boreades expelled them from the 
AÆgean and Sicilian ſeas, and purſued them as far as the 


iſlands, which he calls Plotæ, and Homer Calynz ; and which 


have ſince been called the Strophades. 
Voſſius; de idolol. L. III. c. 99- p. 63. thinks, that what the 
antients have related of the harpies, agrees to no other birds 
fo well as the bats found in the territories of Darien in South 
America,—Theſe animals kill not only birds, but dogs and 
cats; and prove very troubleſome to men by their peckings, 
But the antients, as the ſame V offius obſerves, knew nothing; 
of theſe birds. By the harpies, therefore, he thinks they could 
mean nothing elſe but the winds ; and that it was on this ac- 
count they were made daughters of Electra, the daughter of 
Oceanus, -Such is the opinion of the ſcholiaſts of Apollonius, 
Heſiod, and Euſtathius.— Their names, Aello, Ocypetez 
Celceno, are ſuppoſed to be a further argument of this. 


HARPINEER, or HAR ON EER, an engineer, or fiſherman, 


= manages and throws the harping-iron, in the whale- 
The harpinzers are the moſt robuſt and dexttous perſons in 
the crew of the ſhips ſent on whale-fiſhing.—Their place is at 
the end of the pinnace, and they direct the ſteerſman as well as 


the rowers. When they come within reach of the whale, they 


dart their iron with great vehemence into his head, ſo as to 
penetrate the ſkin and fat, and enter deep into the fleſh. Im- 
mediately upon this, the whale dives to the bottom, and when 


he returns to the air again to fetch breath, the harpineer takes 
occaſion to ſtrike him afreſh 3 though he would have died of 


the former wound: it being a circumſtance generally aſſerted 
that blood never ſtanches, nor wounds ever heal, in the water. 


This done, the other fiſhers approach afide of him, and 
run a long ſpear ſhod with iron under the fins, through the 


integuments, into his breaſt, The blood now ſpouts out, and 
the carcaſe welters in its own fat. It remains then only to 
tow him to ſhore, there to cut off the blubber, c. See 
Whale-FISHERY. , | 

In the ſturgeon-fiſhery, as ſoon as the harpineer perceives the 
ſturgeon's belly, which is frequently turning, now on this ſide, 
and then on that, he darts his iron into the ſame, as being 


deſtitute of ſcales. Denis Hiſt. de l Amerique. See Sturgeon- 


FISHERY. 


HARPING- iran, HAR AGO, Harpoon, a ſort of dart, or 


ſpear, faſtened to a line, wherewith they catch whales, and 
other large fiſh, as ſturgeons, G c. 

This harping- iron is a large javelin of forged. iron, five or ſix 
feet long, with a ſharp, cutting, triangular point, barbed like 
that of an arrow. At the upper end is engraven the harps 


neer's name, near a ring, to which the line is faſtened, which 


they let down as ſoon as the fiſh is ſtruck, to give him room 
to dive, &c, See Whale-FisnHERY. wo 


HARPINGS, in a ſhip, properly denote her breadth at the bow. 
Some alfo call the ends of the bends, which are faſtened into 


the ſtem, the harpings. 


HARPOCRATIANS, a ſea of heretics menitioned by 


2 


HARPSICHORD, or HARrsICHOI, a muſieal inſtrument of 


Celſus; the ſame with Carpocratians, See CAROcRA“. 
TIANS. 


the ſtring kind: played after the manner of an organ. 

The Italians call it clave cimbala, and the French clavecin. 
In Latin it is uſually called grave cymbalum, q. d. a large or 
deep cymbal. | 7 


The harpſichord is furniſhed with a ſet of keys ; ſometimes 


s D wo 
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ö 
[ 


bis game. 


wo ſeis:— The touching or ſtrik ing of theſe keys, moves a 
kind of little jacks, which move a double row of chords, or 
| firings of braſs and iron, ſtretched on the table of the inſtru- 
ment oyer four bridges. 
HARQUEBUSS ®, in our antient ſtatutes, called alſo An- 
 QUzBUsE, HaqueruT, or HacBuT; is 2 hand- 
gun; or a fire-arm of a proper length, &c. to be borne in the 
The word is formed of the French arquebu/e: and that from 
the Italian, arcobufio, or arco abuſo, of arco, a bow, and buſio, 
| hole; on account of the touch-hole, at which the powder 
8 to prime it 3 and that it ſucceeded to the bows of the 
tients. G 


The harguebuſs is properly a fire-arm, of the ordinary length 
of a muſquet, or fowling-piece; cocked uſually, with a wheel. 
—Hanzelet preſcribes its legitimate length to be forty cali- 
ders; and the weight of its ball one ounce, ſeven eighths; 
its charge of powder as much. | | 
There is alſo a larger kind, called harguebuſs a croc, much of 
the nature of our blunderbuſſes, uſed in war, for the defence 
of places; being uſually reſted on ſomething when diſcharged. 
— The firſt time theſe inſtruments were ſeen, was in the 
imperial army of Bourbon, who drove Bonnivet out of the 
ſtate of Milan.—They were ſo big and heavy, that there 
| were two men to carry them. They are now little uſed ex- 
cept in ſome old caſtles, and by the French in ſome of their 
riſons. | | 
HARRIER, a kind of hound, called in Latin ſagax, from 
his tracing, or chaſing by foot ;—being endowed with an ad- 
mirable gift of ſmelling, and alſo very bold in the purſuit of 
There are ſeveral kinds, all differing in their ſervices; being 
for the hare, fox, wolf, hart, buck, badger, otter, pole- 
cat, weaſel, or coney ; ſome, in fine, for one game, ſome 
for another, c. See HUN TIN. „ 
HARROW, in huſbandry, a drag made in a ſquare form, to 
break the clods of earth after plowing. 3 
It conſiſts of three parts: 1 The e which are 


the holes where the nails go in; 2*, The ſlots, which are | - 


the croſs pins; 3%, The harraw-tines, pins, or tuſhes, which 
are great iron nails. 


Beſide theſe there are, 4*, The hook, being that which 


faſtens the horſe to them; 59, The couples, when two har- 
rows are tied together. | | ms” 


HART, in the foreſt law, a ſtag, or male deer of five years | 


old complete. 


It the king or queen hunt him, and he eſcape, he is called a | 


hart royal. 


And if by ſuch hunting he be chaſed out of the foreſt, pro- | 


clamation is commonly made in the places adjacent, that in 
regard of the paſtime the beaſt has afforded the king or queen, 


none ſhall hurt, or hinder him from returning to the foreſt ; 
upon which he is called an hart royal proclaimed. 


HarTs-horn, cornu cervi. See the article Harts-HoRN. 

HART- hunting. See the article Hart-HunTING.. 

HARTH- peny, or HAR TH- luer. See CHIMNE Y-money. 

HARUSPEX, or Anus Ex, in antiquity, a fort of prieſt, or 
diviner, who inſpected and conſidered the entrails of beaſts, 
particularly thoſe of victims; to find ſigns or indications of 

ſomething he wanted to know. 3 | 

Cicero, de Divinat. L. II. explains the difference between 
auſpex and haruſpex. 


 HASSOCK, denotes a baſs, or cuſhion made of ruſhes, to kneel 


or reſt the feet on in churches. 


HAS TA, or HasTa pura, among medallifts, ſignifies a kind 


of ſpear, or javelin, not ſhod, or headed with iron; or ra- 
ther, an antient ſceptre, ſomewhat longer than ordinary, OC- 


caſionally given to all the gods. | | 
The haſta is ſuppoſed a ſymbol of the goodneſs of the gods, 
and of the conduct of providence, which is equally. mild and 
forcible. | 1 | 
HasTa, in ſome countries, is a meaſure, or quantity of ground 
amoanting to thirty paces; thus called, ac:ording to M. du 


oe from the haſta, or rod, wherewith it was mea- 
ured. | 


 HASTIVE, a French term, ſometimes uſed. in Engliſh for 


early, forward, or ſomething that comes before the ordinary 

time, or ſeaſon. | | 

The bhaſtive fruits are ſtrawberries and cherries. —We have 
_ alſo ha/live peas, Cc. 


HAT, a covering ſor the head, worn by the men throughout | 


the weſtern part of Europe. 


. Hats are chiefly made of hair, woo}, &c. worked, fulled, 
and faſhioned, to the figure of the head. of 


Hats are ſaid to have been firſt ſeen about the year 1400. at 
which time they became of uſe for country wear, riding, &c. 
F. Daniel relates, that when Charles TI. made his public 
entry into Rouen in 1449. he had on a hat lined with 
red velvet, and ſurmounted with a plume, or tuft of feathers. 
lle adds, that it is from this entry, or at leaſt under this 


KAT 


henceforward began to take place of the chaperoo | 
* had been —— n , eum hoods, 
rogreſs of time, from the laity, the clergy likew: 
| this — of the habit; but it 2 on n 
* n I uſe, 
and ſeveral regulations were publiſhed, forbidding any prieſt 
or religious perſon, to appear abroad in a hat Without _ 
nets ; and injoining them to keep to the uſe of . 
made of black cloth, with decent cornets: if they were "ag 
they were at leaſt to have cornets faſtened to their hats and | 
this upon penalty of ſuſpenſion and excommunication.—In 
deed the uſe of hats is ſaid to have been of a longer ftangins 
anon the eccleſiaſtics of Britany, by two hundred years ; 
and eſpecially among the canons : but theſe were no other than 
a kind of caps; and it was from hence aroſe the ſquare Caps 
orn in colleges, &c, | 
bineau obſerves, that a biſhop of Dol, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, zealous for good order, allowed the canons alone t, 
wear ſuch hats; injoining, that if any other perſon ſhoul4 
come with them to church, divine ſervice ſhould immediately 
ſtand ſtill. T. I. p. 845. 
Hats make a very conſiderable article in commerce. — The 
fineſt, and thoſe moſt valued, are made of the pure hair of 
an amphibious animal, called the ca/for, or beaver, frequent 
in Canada, and other provinces of North America, Sce 
CASTOR. . ä 
Method of making HArs.— Hats, we have obſerved, are made 
either of wool, or hair of divers animals, particularly of the 
caſtor, hare, rabbet, camel, &c. The proceſs is much the 
ſame in all; for which reaſon we ſhall content ourſelves to 
inſtance in that of caſtor s. | 
The ſkin of this animal is covered with two kinds of hair; 
the one Jong, ſtiff, glofly, and pretty thin ſet ; this is 
what renders the ſkin, or fur, of ſo much value. The 
_ is ſhort, thick, and ſoſt; which alone is uſed in 
415. | | 
To tear off one of theſe kinds of hair, and cut the other, 
the Hatters, or rather the women employed for that 
purpoſe, make uſe of two knives, a large one like a ſhoe- 
makers kniſe, for the long hair; and a ſmaller, not unlike 
. vine-knife, wherewith they ſhave, or ſcrape off, the ſhorter 
"air, 
When the hair is off, they mix the ſtuff; to one third of 
dry caſtor, putting two thirds of old coat, i. e. of hair which 
has been worn ſome time by the ſavages; and card the whole 
with cards, like thoſe uſed in the woollen manufactory, only 
finer. This done, they weigh it, and take more or leſ, ac- 
cording to the ſize or thickneſs of the hat intended.—T he 
ſtuff is now laid on the hurdle, which is a ſquare table, paral- 
lel to the horizon, having longitudinal chinks cut through it. 
On this hurdle, with an inſtrument called a bow, much re- 
ſembling that of a violin, but larger; whoſe ſtring is worked 
with a little bow-ſtick, and thus made to play on the furs; 
they fly and mix them together, the duſt and filth at the 
ſame time paſſing through the chinks. This they reckon one 
of the moſt difficult operations in the whole; by reaſon of the 
juſtneſs required in the hand to make the ſtuff fall preciſely to- 
gether, and that it may be eveiy-where of the ſame thickne(, 
Ta lieu of a bow, ſome hatters make uſe of a ſieve, or ſearce 
of hair, through which they paſs the ſtuff, 
After this manner, they ferm gores, or two capades, of an 
oval form, ending in an acute angle atop.—And with what 
ſtuff remains, they ſupply and ſtrengthen them in places where 
they happen to be ſlenderer than ordinary.—Though it is to 
be remembred, that they deſignedly make them thicker in tie 
brim, near the crown, than towards the circumference, or 
the crown itſelf, Ps 
The capades thus finiſhed, they go on to harden them into 
cloſer, and more conſiſtent flakes, by preſſing down a hari 
ening ſkin, or leather, thereen.—This done, they are carried 
to the baſon, which is a ſort of bench with an iron plate fitted 
therein, and a little fire underneath it; upon which layin; 
one of the hardened capades, ſprinkled over with water, andi 
ſort of mould being applied thereon ; the heat of the fire, wil 
the water and prefling, imbody the matter into a flight hat! 
ſort of ſtuff, or felt: after which, turning up the edges il 
around over the mould, they lay it by; and thus proceed io 
the other. This finiſhed, the two are next joined togethel 
ſo as to meet in an angle atop, and only form one conic 
cap, after the manner of a manica Hippocratis, or flan 
bag. Ss 
The hat thus baſoned, they remove it to a large kind of e 
ceiver or trough, reſembling a mill-hopper, going ſloping 
narrowing down from the edge, or rim, to the botto 
which is a copper kettle, filled with water and grounds, k 
hot for the purpoſe. —On the deſcent, or ſloping ſide, ca 
the plank, the baſoned hat, being firſt dipt in the kettle, 
laid. And here they proceed to work it, by rolling and 
rolling it again and again, one part after another, firſt 
the hand, and then with a little wooden roller ; taking © 
to dip it from time to time: till at u . by thus full 


| 
| 


xeign, that the uſe of hats and caps is to be dated, which. 
* 1 ä 


and thickening it, four or five hours, it is reduced to the en 


or dimenſions of the hat intended. —T'o ſecure the Þ: 
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The hat being now ſet to dry; they proceed to ſinge it, by 


RAT 


from being injured by this frequent rolling, &c. they uſually 
them with a ſort of thick gloves. 


form 3 Which is done by laying the conical cap on a wooden 
block, of the intended ſize of the crown of the hat; and thus 
tying it round with a packthread, called a commander : after 
which, with a piece of iron, or copper, bent for that pur- 
poſe, and called a famper, ww gradually beat or drive down 
the commander all around, till it has reached the bottom of 
the block : and thus is the crown formed ; what remains at 
bottom below the ſtring, being the brim. ' 


holding it over a flair of ſtraw, or the like; then it is pounced, 
or rubbed with pumice, to take off the coarſer knap ; then 
rubbed over afreſh with ſeel-ſkin, to lay the knap ftill finer; 
and laſtly, carded with a fine card, to raiſe the fine cotton, 
with which the hat is afterwards to appear. Ce 
Things thus far advanced, the hat is ſent, upon its block, and 
tied about with packthread as before, to be dyed. —The 
dyer's copper is uſually very large, holding ten or twelve 
dozen hats. The dye, or tincture, is made of logwood, 
verdegris, copperas, and alder-bark; to which ſome add 
galls and ſumac. | | 
Here the hat is kept boiling for about three quarters of an 
hour; then taken out, and ſet to cool, and then returned to 
the dye; and this for ten or twelve times ſucceſſively. 
The dye being complete, the hat is returned to the hatter, 
who proceeds to dry it, by hanging it in the top, or roof, of 
a ſtove or oven; at the bottom of which is a charcoal fire. — 


When dry, it is to be ſtiffened, which is done with melted | 


glue, or gum ſeneca, applied thereon by firſt ſmearing it, and 
deating it over with a bruſh, and then rubbing it with the 
hand. —The next thing is to /feam it on the ſteaming ba- 
fon, which 1s a little hearth, or fire-place, raiſed three feet 
high, with an iron plate laid over it, exactly covering the 
hearth. On this plate they firſt ſpread cloths, which being 
ſprinkled over with water to ſecure the hat from burning, 
the hat 1s placed, brim downwards, thereon. When mo- 


derately hot, the workman ſtrikes gently on the brim, with | 


the flat of his hand, to make the jointings incorporate and 
bind, ſo as not to appear; turning it from time to time, this 
way and that way, and at laſt overturning and ſetting it on 
the crown. . | | 

When ſteamed ſufficiently, and dried, they put it again on 
the block, and bruſh and iron it on a table or bench for the 
purpoſe, called the ſtall- board. This they perform with a ſort 
of irons like thoſe commonly uſed in ironing linen, and 
heated like them; which being rubbed over and over each 
part of the hat, with the aſſiſtance of the bruſh, ſmoothens 
and gives it a gloſs, which is the laſt operation; nothing now 


remaining but to clip the edges even with ſciſſars, and ſew a 

lining into the crown. . 
ſtraw, ſhavings of wood, ivory, feathers, gold, and filyer. 

Har is alſo figuratively uſed for the dignity of a cardinal, or a 
promotion to that dignity. 3 . 
In this ſenſe they ſay, to expect the hat; to claim, or have 
pretenſions to the hat, &c. 7 | 
Pope Innocent IV. firſt made the hat the ſymbol or cogni- 
zance of the cardinals ; injoining them to wear a red hat, at 
all ceremonies and proceſhons, as a token of their being ready 
to ſpill their blood for Jeſus Chriſt. bs 

Har, in heraldry. See the article CHAPEAU, 

HAT CHES, in a ſhip, a ſort of trap-doors in the midſhip, or 
between the main · maſt and fore-maſt ; through which goods 
of bulk are let down into the hold. Hence, the 


Harch- way is that place where the hatches are. See Tab. Ship. 


Eg. 2. n. 40. | 


To lay a thing into the hatch-way, is to put it ſo that the | 


batches cannot be come at, or opened. X 
ATCHES are alſo flood-gates, ſet in a river, &c. to ſtop the 
current of the water. | 2 | 

he word is particularly uſed for certain dams, or mounds, 
made of rubbiſh, clay, or earth, to prevent the water that 
iſſues from the ſtream-works, and tin-waſhes in Cornwal, 
from running into the freſh rivers. Ie 

e tenants of Bulyſtoke, and other manors, are bound to do 

certain days works to the hatches. FS 
ATCHET, a joiner's inftrument wherewith to hew wood. | 
The batchet is a ſmaller, lighter ſort of ax, with a baſil edge 
on its left fide; having a ſhort handle, as being to be uſed 


with one hand. 
ATCHING, the ad whereby fecundated 


able incubation, exclude their young. | | 
atching, with reſpe& to the oviparous tribe, amounts to 
the ſame as parturition, or delivery, in the viviparous. 
e oſtrich is ſaid to lay her eggs in the ſand; and that the 

t of the ſun does the office of a parent animal, and hatches 


them. In Egypt, they hatch their chickens by the heat of an 


eggs, after ſeaſon- 


uard 
The hat thus wrought, they proceed to give it the proper | 


Hats for women have been made, in various forms, of ſilk, | 


They have houſes, it ſeems, built for the purpoſe ; having a 
long entrance, on each ſide whereof are twelve or fourteen 


ovens, whoſe bottoms and ſides are formed of ſun-dried bricks, 
lined with mats, for the eggs to lie on; and the tops covered 
with ſticks, except two ſpaces, which are brick, and ſerve 
as hearths to build the fires on wherewith the eggs are to be 
heated. Over theſe is another ſtory of ovens ; having holes, 
which are either ſtopped with tow, or left open at pleaſure, 
to govern the heat of the ovens below. | 
They begin to heat the ovens in the middle of January; 
ſpending on them every morning about an hundred pound 
weight of camels or buffaloes dung, and the like quantity at 
night; till the middle of February; by which time the ovens 
are too hot for the hand to be held upon the walls. — After 
this they put in the eggs to hatch ; which they continue ſuc- 
ceſſively till the end of May. | 
The egos are firſt put upon the mats in the lower ovens, 
upon the ground, 7 or 8000 eggs in number, and laid onl 
double, one upon another; in the ovens over theſe, the fire 
is made in the little chanels, from whence the heat is con- 
veyed into the lower: the eggs directly under theſe hearts 
lie threefold. 3 | | 
At night, when. they new-make their fires in the hearths, 
they remove the eggs that were directly undermoſt, laying 
three one upon another, in the place of thoſe which lay on 
the ſides only double; and theſe being now removed, they 
lie treble under the hearth, becauſe the heat is greater there, 
than on the ſides. . | Ek 
Theſe eggs continue in the lower ovens fourteen days and 
nights; after which they remove them into the upper. And 
in theſe, there being now no more fire uſed, they turn the 
eggs four times every twenty-four hours — 
The 21ſt, or 22d day, the chickens are hatched ; which 
the firſt day eat not : the ſecond day they are fetched away 
by women, who give them corn, &c. The maſter of the 
ovens hath a third part of the eggs for his coſt and pains, out 
of which he is to make good to the owners (who have two 
| thirds in chickens for their eggs), if any happen to be ſpoiled, 
or miſcarry. 5 
The fire in the upper ovens, when the eggs are placed in the 
lower, is thus proportioned.— The firſt day there is the 
greateſt fire, the ſecond leſs than the firſt; the fourth more 
than the third, the fifth leſs; the ſixth more than the fifth, 
the ſeventh leſs; the eighth more, the ninth without fire; the 
tenth a little fire in the morning; the eleventh they ſhut all 
the holes with flax, c. making no more fire; for if they 
ſhould, the eggs would break, They take care, that the 
eggs be no hotter than the eye of a man, when they are Jaid 
upon it, can well endure. When the chickens are hatched, 
they put them into the lower ovens. | 
HaTcHiNG, or HAchixo, in deſigning and engraving, ſig- 
nifies the making of lines with a pen, pencil, graver, or the 
like; and interſecting, or going acroſs thoſe lines, with others 
drawn over them another way. 5 | 
The depths and ſhadows of 8 are uſually formed by 
hatching, or hatch-work. vg | 
What is ſurpriſing in the gravings of Mellan and Sadelers, is, 
that they expreſs the ſhadows exceeding well, without any 
hatches, or hatchings. | : ne 
HATCHINGs. are of great uſe in heraldry, to diſtinguiſh the 
ſeveral colours of an eſcutcheon, without its being illumined. 
„ . 
The firſt kind of hatching in pale, or from top to bottom, 
| ſignifies gules, or 1ed.—The ſecond in feſs, acroſs the coat, 
azure, or blue, | | 
Hatching in pale, counter-hatched in feſs, ſignifies ſable, or 
_ Black, — Hatching in bend, proceeding from right to left, ſig- 
nifies green and that in bars, from left to right, purple. 
When the coat is only dotted, it is ſuppoſed to be or, or gold. 
And when quite bare, or void, argent, or white. _- 
This invention is, commonly, aſcribed to F. Pietra Sancta. 
— Though the Sieur de la cee has diſputed his title 
to it. | | 


ATCHMENT, in heraldry, the marſhalling of ſeveral 


coats of arms in an eſcutcheon. | | 
HATCHMENT is alſo a popular name for an atchievement. 
See ATCHIEVEMENT.. | 
HATTOCK, a ſhock of corn, containing twelve ſheaves. 
— Others make it only three ſheaves laid together. | 
HAVEN *, a ſea- port, or harbour for ſhips. See Pox r, and 
HARBOUR. | 


* The word is derived from the Saxon barene, or the Ger- 
— _ hafen, or the French havre; which all ſignify the ame 
 - thing, | | 


HAUNCH, or Hancn, the Hip; or that part of the body be- 
tween the laſt ribs, and the thigh. | 
The haunches conſiſt of three bones, joined together by car- 
tilages; which, in courſe of time, grow dry, hard, and bony z 


Oven: the method whereof is given us by Mr, Greaves, in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, No 117. | 


ſo that, in adults, the three only ſeem to conſtitute one con- 
tinued bone, | 
| | HAUNCHES, 


HAW 


HAuncnes, or hips of an horſe, are thoſe parts of the hind- 


quarters which extend from the reins or back, to the hough 
or ham. | | 

One of the moſt neceſſary leſſons in managing the grea 
is that of putting him upon his haunches ; which, in other 


terms, is called to couple him well, gr to put him well toge- | 


ther, or make him compact. 

A horſe that does not bend, or lower his haunches, throws 
himſelf too much upon his ſhoulders, and is heavy upon the 
bridle.— To drag y 62 haunches, is to change the leading foot 
in galloping. 3 | | x 
HAUN T, among hunters, the walk of a deer, or the place of 
his ordinary paflage. See HunTING. 2 
HAVRE, in geography, Cc. a French term, ſignifying the 
ſame with haven, or harbour. 5 

HAUTBOY *, or Hogoy, a fort of muſical inſtrument, of 
the wind kind, with a reed to blow or play it withal. 


The word is French, haut-bois, q. d. high wood ; and is given 


to * inſtrument, by reaſon its tone is higher than that of the 
—_—. 


The hautboy is ſhape much like the flute, only that it ſpreads, 
or widens more towards the bottom. The treble is two feet 
long : the tenor goes a fifth lower, when blown, or ſounded 
open : it has only ſeven holes. The baſs is five feet long, 
and has eleven holes. j | | 
HAW, among farriers, &c, a griſtle growing between the ne- 


ther eye- lid and the eye of a horſe, or other beaſt, and which | 


will put the eye quite out, if not timely taken away. | 
It comes by grots, tough, and phlegmatic humours, falling 
from the bad, and Knitting together, which in the end grow 
to this infirmity ; the ſigns whereof are the watering of the 
eye, and involuntary opening of the nether ſide. | 
Every common farrier can cut it out: The affected beaſt is 


to be held faſt by the head, and, with a ſtrong double thread, | 


a needle is to be put in the midſt of the upper eye-lid, and tied, 
if it be a bullock, to his horn: then taking the needle again, 


with a long thread, and putting it through the griſtle of the 
haw, with a ſharp knife cut the ſkin finely round, and ſo pluck | 


out the haw,— That done, they dreſs the eye, take out the 

blood, waſh it with beer or ale, and caſt in a good deal of ſalt; 
then waſh it again, afterwards ſtroaking it down with their 
hands, and ſo let him go.—To cure a ſheep of this malady, 
they drop into the eye the juice of chamomile, or crows- 


oor. 3 
HAWK, accipiter, a bird of prey, of a bold and generous na- 


ture; whereof there are ſeveral ſpecies. 
The hawk makes the 
i"gs or falconry. 

aturaliſts diſagree about the number and diviſion of the hawk 
kind. The moſt commodious diſtribution is that into /ong- 
winged and ſhort-winged hawks. Fi „ 
To the lang- winged, which may be alſo called the falcon tribe, 
belong the falcon, haggard - falcon, ger- falcon, lanner, hobby, 
ſaker, merlin, and bawler : all which are reclaimed, manned, 

fed, and mewed, much after the ſame manner.,—Of the /hort- 
winged ſpecies, or hawks properly ſo called, are the gos-hawk 
and /parrow-hawk. | 
The former are generally brought to the lure ; and ſeize 
their prey with the foot ; breaking the neck-bone with their 
beak, ere they proceed to plume or tire it: the latter are 
brought to the fiſt, and kill their game by ftrength and force 
- wing, at random; and proceed immediately to plume 
them. 
It is to be noted, that the female of all birds of prey is much 
larger, ſtronger, and more courageous, than the male; which 
is diſtinguiſhed therefrom by ſome diminutive name. Thoſe 
of the 1 and gos-hawk, are called ttercels, or tiercelets ; 

that of the ger - falcon, jertin; that of the merlin, jack; that 
of the hobby, robbin; that of the ſparrow-hawk, musket ; 
and that of the lanner, /anneret. | | 
The hawk alſo has different names, according to their different 


ages. The firſt year ſhe is called a ſoarage.—The ſecond, an 
enterview.—The third, a white hawk, — The fourth, a hawk 


of the firſt coat. 
dd, that they have different denominations according to the 


different ſeaſons when they are taken.—'ſhoſe taken in the 


ayrie, are called offer, or nyeſſes.—Thoſe which had for- 


ſaken it, and were fed in ſome place not far off, by the old 


: ones, branchers.—Thoſe which had begun to prey for them-' © 


ſelves, ſoar-hawks.— Thoſe which have changed their feathers 
once or more, metued hawks.—And thoſe which lived at large, 
and preyed for themſelves about the woods, haggerd:. 


We ſhall here, according to our method in other caſcs, give 


the reader what relates to the ſeveral ſpecies of hawks ; re- 
ferring for what is common tothem all, to the article Hawk - 
ING. - 1 

19, Of the falcon, or falkon-gentle, her nature and qualities; 
with the manner of luring and reclaiming, and bringing her 


up to the ſport; we have elſewhere ſpoken under the article | 


Al cox. e. 
2*, The haggard falcon, called alſo peregrine falcon, paſſen- 
ger, and traveller, becauſe no native of our iſland ; or rather, 
by reaſon of its roving, and wandering, more than any other 
3 | | 


t horſe, ! 


ſubjeR ot a particular art, called hawk- | 


rage, hardineſs, and perſeverance, She is diſtinę 
the common falcon, as being larger, longvt 
longer beak and talons, a higher neck, Ge 


. taker ; no weather diſcouraging her from her 


HAW 


o - — . | a 
ſort ; is not inferior to the beſt of the tribe, for ſtrergth, cou. 


puttin hom 
altned with 4 
dhe will lie 


longer on the wing, and is more deli gerate and adviſed in her 


ſtooping, than the others. | 
The haggard falcon, when wild and unreclaimed, takes th 
greateſt liberty of all birds; living either by land or ſea - _ 
is of ſuch abſolute power, that where-ever ſhe comes, all fly; 
fowl ſtoop under her ſubjection; even the tiercelet, the, . 
her natural companion, dares not fit by her, or approach her 
reſidence, except in cawking time; when, for procreation. 
fake, ſhe admits him in a ſubmiſſive manner to come near 
and woo her. | | 
When very young, ſhe is apt to attack birds too ſtrong for 
her; which ſhe perſiſts in, till a ſound beating has brought 
her to a better underſtanding.— She is an inceſſant pains. 
game. —W)hen. 
unreclaimed, as ſoon as ſhe has ſeized her prey, and broken 
the ink or neck, ſhe falls on the crop, and feeds firſt on what 
is contained there; then on the other parts. When ſhe has 
filled her gorge, ſhe flies to ſome ſolitary place, near the wa. 
ter, where ſhe ſits all day, and at night takes wing to ſome 
convenient place, where ſhe had before purpoſed, to perch 
till morning, a | 
For the method of reclaiming, manning, entering, &c. a hagogy] 
falcon, or other ſort of hawk, with the terms of art uſed in 
reſpe#t thereof. See the article HAwKi1NG. | 
J, The ger. falcon, or gyr-falcon, is the largeſt bird of the 
falcon kind; coming next to the ſize of a vultur ; and is of 


the greateſt ſtrength next an eagle: ſhe'is floutly armed, and 
in a 


reſpects a lovely bird to the eye. 

Her head and eyes are like thoſe of the haggard; her beak great 
and bending, her nares large :—her fails long and ſhary 
pointed, and her train and mail much like thelanner's, having 
a large marble-ſeared foot; and plumed black, brown, and 
rufſet.—She may alſo be called a 2 her ay rie or breed- 


ing place being in Pruſſia, Muſcovy, and the mountains of 
Nor way. 


The ger: falcon is of a fierce and firy nature, and is veryhardly 


fhovelers, & c. In 


managed and reclaimed; but being once overcome, ſhe proves 
an excellent hatul, ſcarce refuſing to ſtrike at any thing. She 
does not naturally fly the river ; but always purſucs the herons, 

gong up to their gate, they do not hold 
the courſe, or way, which others uſe to do; but climb up 
upon the train, when they find any fowl ; and, as ſoon as they 


have reached her, pluck her. down, if not at the fiſt, yet at 


the ſecond or third encounter. 

4% The ſaker, or ſacre, is the third in eſteem, next the fal- 
con and ger- falcon, but difficult to be managed, being a piſ- 
ſenger, or peregrine hawk, whoſe ayrie has not yet been diſ- 
7 = but the young are chiefly found in the iſlands of the 
evant. 
She is ſomewhat longer than the haggard falcon; her plume 
ruſty and ragged ; the ſear of her foot and beak like the lan- 
ner; her pounces ſhort ; and her train the longeſt of all birds 
of prey. a 

She is very ſtrong and hardy againſt all kind of fowl, being 
a great deal more diſpoſed to the field than the brook ; and de- 


lighting to prey on great fowl, as the heron, gooſe, c. but 


_ 


| 


The 


for the crane ſhe is not ſo free as the haggard falcon. —ohe 
alſo excels for the leſſer fowl, as pheaſants, partridges, &. 
and is much leſs dainty in her diet, as long- winged haut 
uſually are. | | 

Aker makes excellent ſport with a kite; which, as ſoon 


as be ſces the ſaker caſt off, immediately betakes himſelf to, and 
_. truſts in the goodneſs of his wings, and gets to his pitch, as high 


as poſſibly he can, by making many tours and wrenches in 
the air ; which, together with the variety of conteſts and 
bickerings between them, affords a curious ſpectacle. 


5e, The /anner, or lanar, is a hawk common in moſt coun- 


tries, eſpecially in France; making her ayric on lofty trees n 


foreſts, or on high clifts near the ſea - ſide. 

She is leſs than the falcon- gentle, fair-plutned, and of ſhorter 
talons than any other falcon.—Such as have the largeſt and 
beſt faſhioned heads, are eſteemed the beſt. 

Mewed lanners are not eaſily known from gos-hawks, or { 
kers : the chief marks and characteriſtics are, that they ale 
blacker, have leſs beaks, and are leſs armed and pounced, thi 
any other hawks. g : 

of the whole hawk tribe, there is none fo fit for a you"? 
falconer as this, becauſe ſhe is not inclined to ſurfeits, a 


ſeldom melts greaſe by being overflown. 


gard, and falcon-gentle; 


7 


There is another ſort of lanners, whoſe ayrie is in the Alps 
having their heads white, and flat aloft, large and black eyes, 
fender nares, ſhort and thick beaks ; being leſs than the hag” 
though there are different {1265 0 
them: their tail is marble, or ruſſet; their breaſt-feathers white 
and full of ruſſet ſpots, and the points and extremities of * 
feathers full of white drops; their ſails and trains long; the) x 
ſhort-legged, with a foot leſs than that of a falcon, and mardie 
ſeared. —This haw# never lies upon the wing, after 5 
flown to a mark; but after once ſtooping, makes a point ; and l 
the gos-harwh, waits the ſowl.— She is more valued abroad 1 
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in England; we looking on her as ſlothſul, and hard-mettled. 


fowl is killed. To fly them, they muſt be kept very ſharp; 


conditions, x 


and lark. —But ſhe is very buſy and unruly, and ſpecial care 


village. 


be brought to take delight in the lure: when you have made 


top of the head between black and yellow. 


reſpect to her ſhort legs; her brail-feathers are tinctured be- 


will give ſouſe for ſouſe, and blow for blow, till ſometimes 


venture into the element, when ſhe ſees her mortal enemy | 


80, The gos-hawhk, or goſi-hawk, q. d. groſs hawk, is a large 


iron mail. 


HAW 


The truth is, a very ſtrict hand muſt be kept over her; as 
being of an ungrateful diſpolition.—She is flown at field or 
brook, ahd will maintain long flights; by which means much 


and becauſe they keep their caſtings long, they muſt have 
hard caſtings, made of tow, and knots of hemp. 

6%, The merlin is the ſmalleſt of all birds of prey ; and bears 
a reſemblance to a hagard falcon in plume, as alſo in the 
ſear of the foot, beak, and talons; and is not unlike her in 


HAW 


90, Sparrow-hawk is alſo a kind o ſhort-winged hawk 3 
whereof there are ſeveral ſorts, difterent in plumes: ſome 
ſmall-plumed and black; others of a larger feather; ſome 


plumed like the quail; ſome brown, or of a canvas-mail, &c. 


he ſparrow-hawh, ſo far as her ſtrength will give her leave, 
is a good hawk ; and he that knows how to man, reclaim, 
and fly with a ſparrow-hawk, may eaſily attain to the keep- 


ing and managing of all others.—In this reſpe& ſhe really 


excels, that ſhe ſerves both for winter and ſummer, with 


great pleaſure, and will fly at all kind of game, more than 
the falcon. 


When well manned, lured, and carefully looked aſter, ſhe HAWK ERS x, antiently, were fraudulent perſons, who went 


proves an excellent haut; eſpecially at partridge, thruſh, 


muſt be had, leſt ſhe unnaturally eat off her own feet and ta- 
lons, as ſhe has often been known to do. 

She is very bold ; and will fly at birds bigger than herſelf, 
with ſuch eagerneſs, as to purſue them even into a town or 


Though the merlin be accounted a hawk of the fiſt, ſhe may 


her come to the lure, ſo as ſhe will patiently endure the hood, 
ou ſhould make her a train with a partridge; if ſhe foot and 
kill it, reward her well : then fly her at the wild partridge, 
and if ſhe take or make it at firſt or ſecond flight, being 
retrieved by the ſpaniels, feed her upon it with a reaſonable 
orge; chearing her in ſuch manner with the voice, that 
ſhe may know it another time: if ſhe do not prove hardy 
at the 45 or ſecond time, ſhe will always be good for no- 
ing. 3 SED | | 
79, 7 he hobby is a ſort of hawk that naturally preys on 
doves, larks, and other ſmall game. . 
She has a blue beak, but the ſear thereof and legs are yellow; 
the crinels, or little feathers under the eye, very black; the 


She has alſo two white ſeams on her neck: the plumes under 


the gorge, and about the brows, are rediſh, without ſpot or | 
drop; the breaſt-feathers, for the moſt part, are brown, yet 


interſperſed with white ſpots ; her back, train, and wings, are 
black aloft, having no great ſcales upon the legs, unleſs a few 
behind: the three ſtretchers and pounces are very large, with 


tween red and black ; the pendant ones, or thoſe behind the 
thigh, of a ruſty, ſmoky hue. | 

She is a hawk of the lure, and not of the fiſt ; and is an high 
flyer, being in every reſpe& like the ſaker, but that ſhe is 
of a much leſs ſize; for ſhe is not only nimble and light of 
wing, but dares encounter kites, buzzards, or crows, and 


re ſiege, and come tumbling down to the ground both to- 
get 


er.— But ſhe is chiefly for the lark, which poor little | 


creature does ſo wy the ſight of her, ſoaring in the air 
over her, that ſhe will rather chooſe to commit herſelf to the 
mercy of men or dogs, or to be trampled on by horſes, than 


there. 


The hobby alſo makes excellent ſport with nets and ſpaniels ; 


for when the dogs range the field, to ſpring the fowl, and 
the hobby ſoars aloft over them, the poor birds, apprehen- 
five of a conſpiracy between the hawks and dogs to their utter 
ruin, dare not commit themſelves to their wings, but think 
it ſafer to lie cloſe on the ground, and ſo are taken in the 
nets.— This ſport is called daring. | 


ſhort-winged hawk, of which there are ſeveral ſorts, differ- 

Ing in goodneſs, force, and hardineſs, according to the diver- 

ſity of their choice in cawking ; at which time the ſeveral 

forts of birds of prey aſſemble themſelves with the gos-haw4, 

and gallant it together. . 

There are gos-hawks from moſt countries, but none better 
than thoſe bred in the north of Ireland. —This hawk ought 

to have a ſmall head, a long and ſtrait face, a large throat, 

great eyes deep ſet ; the apple of the eye black; nares, ears, 
back, and feet, large and black; a black long beak, long 

neck, big breaſt, hard fleſh, long fleſhy thighs, the bone of 
the leg and knee ſhort, long large pounces and talons; and 

to grow round from the ſtern, or train, to the breaſt forward.— 

The feathers of the thighs, towards the train, ſhould be large, 
and the train-feathers ſhort and ſoft, ſomewhat tending to an 


The brail-feathers ought to be like thoſe of the breaſt ; 


and the covert-feathers of the train, ſpotted, and full of | 


black rundles; but the extremity of every train-feather, black 
freaked. | 


To diſtinguiſh the ſtrength of the bird, tie divers of them in | 


ſeveral places ef one chamber, or mew ; and that hawk that 
flices and mutes higheſt and fartheſt off, may be concluded 
to be ſtrongeſt. 1 : 

The gos-hawk flies at the pheaſant, mallard, wild gooſe, hare, 
and coney; nay, ſhe will venture to ſeize a kid, or goat,— 
She is to be kept with care, as being very choice and dainty 


or. I. N* 75, CHAMB, 


it is called dropping. When = as it were, ſneezes, it is call- 


from place to place, buying and ſelling braſs, pewter, and 


other merchandize, which ought to be uttered in open market, 


In this ſenſe the word is mentioned, anne 25 Hen, VIII. 
c. 6. and 33 ejuſdem, c. 4. | 


* The appellation haawkers, ſeems to have grown from their 


uncertain wandering, like thoſe who, with haaks, ſeek their 
game where they can find it. 


HAWKERs, is alſo now applied to thoſe who go up and down 
' London-ſtreets, crying news-books, and ſelling them by re- 


tail. 


The women who furniſh the hawkers, i. e. ſell the papers 


7 wholeſale from the preſs, are called mercuries. 


b 
HAWEING, the art, or exerciſe, of chaſing and taking wild 


fowl, by means of hawks, or birds of prey. 
Hawking is the ſame thing with what we otherwiſe call fal- 
conry. | | 

The word hawking, in its latitude, does alſo include the tame- 
ing and diſciplining of hawks, and fitting them for the ſport. 
Hawking, though an exerciſe now much diſuſed among us, in 
compariſon of what it antiently was, does yet furniſh a great 


variety of ſignificant terms, which till obtain in our language. 


Thus, the parts of a hawk have their proper names. — Ihe 
legs, from the thigh to the foot, are called arms; the toes, the 
petty-/ingles ; the claws, the pounces.— The wings are called 


the ſails; the long feathers thereof, the beams; the two long- 


eſt, the principal feathers ; thoſe next thereto, the flags. — 
The tail is called the train; the breaſt-feathers, the nails; 
thoſe behind the thigh, the pendant feathers,-When the ſea- 
thers are not yet full-grown, ſhe is ſaid to be anſummed; when 
they are complete, ſhe is ſummed. — The craw, or crop, is 
called the gorge. — The pipe next the fundament, where the 


| fxces are drawn down, is called the panel. The ſlimy ſub- 


ſtance lying in the panel, is called the glut. —The upper and 
crooked part of the bill is called the heat; the nether part, 

the c/ap: the yellow part between the beak and the eyes, the 

ſear, or ſere: the two ſmall holes therein, the nares. 0 
As to her furniture: — The leathers, with bells buttoned on 
her legs, are called hewits.— The leathern thong, whereby 
the falconer holds the hawk, is called the hoſe or leaſh: 
the little traps, by which the leaſe is ſaſtened to the legs, 


Jefſes; and a line or packthread faſtned to the leaſe, in di- 


ſciplining her, a creance.—A cover for her head, to keep 
her in the dark, is called a hood; a large wide hood, open 
behind, to be worn at firſt, is called a rufter hocd: to draw 
the ſtrings, that the hood may be in readineſs to be pulled off, 
is called un/triking the hood. The blinding a hawk juſt taken, 
by running a thread through her eye-lids, and thus drawing 


them over the eyes, to prepare her for being hooded, is 


called ſeeling.— A figure, or reſemblance of a fowl, made of 
leather and feathers, is called a /ure.—Her refting-place, 


| when off the falconer's fiſt, is called the pearch.—The place 


where her meat is laid, is called the hack, — And that wherein 
ſhe is ſet, while her feathers fall and come again, the mew. 
Something given a hawk, to cleanſe and purge her gorge, is 
called caſting.— Small feathers given to make her caſt, are 
called plumage. —Gravel given her to help bring down her 
fomach, is called a rang/e.—Her throwing up filth from the 
gorge aſter caſting, is called gleaming.— The purging of her 
reaſe, &c. enſeaming.— A being ſtuffed is called gurgiting.— 
The inſerting a feather in her wing, in lieu of a broken one, 
is called imping.— The giving her a leg, wing, or pinion of 
a fowl to pull at, is called firing.— The neck of a bird the 
hawk preys on, is called the inte. What the hawk leaves of 
her prey, is called the pill, or pelf. | 
There are alſo proper terms for her ſeveral aQions.---When 
ſhe flutters with her wings, as if ſtriving to get away, either 
from pearch or fiſt, ſhe is ſaid to bate.— When, ſtanding too 


near, they fight, with each other, it is called crabbing. When 


the young ones quiver, and ſhake their wings in obedience to 
the elder, it is called cowring.-When ſhe wipes her beak after 
feeding, ſhe is ſaid to t.. When ſhe fleeps, ſhe is ſaid 
to jouk,—From the time of exchanging her coat, till ſhe 
turn white again, is called her intermewing.—Treading is cal - 
led cawking,—W hen ſhe ſtretches one of her wings after her 
legs, and then the other, it is called mantling.— Her dung is 
called muting ; when ſhe mutes a good way from her, ſhe is 
ſaid to /lice z when ſhe does it directly down, inſtead of 
yerkin backwards, ſhe is ſaid to ſlime; and if it be in drops, 


ed 


1 


— 


ed /niting. —When ſhe raiſes and ſhakes herſelf, ſhe is aid 
to r0uſe.— When, after mantling, ſhe croſſes her wings toge- 
ther over her back, ſhe is ſaid to warble. 1 
When a hawk ſeizes, ſhe is ſaid to bind, When, after ſeiz 
ing, ſhe pulls off the feathers, ſhe is ſaid to plume.— When ſhe 
raiſes a fowl aloft, and at length deſcends with it to the 
ground, it is called truſſing.—W hen, being aloft, ſhe deſcends 
to ſtrike. her prey, it is called fooping.—W hen ſhe flies out 
too far from the game, ſhe is ſaid to rate. When, forſaking 
her proper game, ſhe flies at pyes, crows, &c. that chance 
to croſs her, it is called a check. When, miſſing the fow], ſhe 
betakes herſelf to the next check, ſhe is ſaid to fly on head. — 
The fowl or game ſhe flies at is called the guarry.— The dead 
body of a fowl, killed by the hawk, is called a pelt. When 
ſhe flies away with the quarry, ſhe is ſaid to carry. When, 
in ſtooping, {be turns two or three times on the wing, to re- 
cover herfcif ere ſhe ſeizes, it is called canceliering.— When 
ſhe hits the prey, yet does not truſs it, it is called ruff. —The 
making a hawk tame and gentle, is called reclaiming.— The 
bringing her to endure company, manning her. —An old ſtanch 
hawk, uſed to fly and ſet example to a young one, 1s called a 
 make-hawk. e 5 
The reclaiming, manning, and bringing up, a hawk to the 
ſport, is not eaſy to be brought to any preciſe ſet of rules. — 
It conſiſts in a number of little practices, and obſervances, cal- 


culated to familiarize the falconer to his bird, to procure the| 


love thereof, &c.—The principal hold and foundation which 

the falconer has to work upon is, the bird's ſtomach.— This 
great principle of appetite he is to make uſe of an hundred 
ways, to lead the bird obliquely to what he would have from 
her: all he can do is, to divert nature, and make her ſubſer- 
vient to his purpoſes, to make it the intereſt of the bird, either 
real or apparent, to do what the falconer requires of her. 


The courſe, it is evident, will be different, according to the 


Rate and condition of the bird to be managed.— An eyeſs, e. g. 
needs no reclaiming; ſhe is to be carefully nurſed, and brought 

up in her natural tameneſs. | 4 
A brancher, ſoar baut, or ramage-hawk, needs no nurſing ; 
ſhe is to be brought down from her wildneſs, and habituated 


to another courſe of life; and, in purſuance of her own 


vie vs and intereſts, ſhe is to be made ſubject to thoſe of her 


"maſher: = <5 


To reclaim, e. g. 2 haggard falcon, | they begin with ſhutting | 


her up from the light, by pulling a hood over her eyes, and 
| fixing her by a creance, which makes her more acceſſible. 

The next thing is, to handle her frequently ; taking her up, 

often ſtroking her, ſetting her on the hand, and carrying her 

about; unhooding, and preſently hooding her again; and this 

for eight or nine days, without ever ſuffering her to ſleep. _ 

All the. while ſhe is to be kept ſharp-ſet, but to be frequently 
fed, with a little at a time; unhooding her for the purpoſe, 


and, when unhooded, the voice is to be continually uſed to 


her, that ſhe may learn it; and that the hearing of the voice 


may naturally put her in hopes of being fed. This done, ſhe 


is to be invited to come ſrom the pearch to the fiſt, by unſtrik- 
ing her hood, ſhewing her ſome meat, uſing the voice, and 
cxltivg her till ſhe come to it, and feed thereon. —If ſhe ſtill 
| refuſe, keep her ſharp ſet till ſhe'will do it. Proceed then to 
bring her to the lure, by giving her to ſome perſon to hold, 


and calling her with a lure, well garniſhed with meat on both | 


ſides, and give her a bit: uſe her to this for ſix or ſeven days; 
after which, tempt her to come gradually farther and farther 
off to the lure, waving it, and caſting it round your he. d, 
Sec. and if ſhe come to it roundly, reward her: in three or 
four days more call her to your lure, well garniſhed as above, 
as far as it is poſſible for her to ſee or hear you; and ſet her 
| looſe from all her furniture. | 
The hawk thus manned, reclaimed, and lured, you may go 
with her into the fields, and whiſtle her off your fiſt, to ſee 
whether ſhe will rake out, or no: if ſhe mount and fly round 
you in circles, as a good hawk ought to do, after two or three 
turns call to her with your voice, and fling out the lure about 
your head, and upon her ſtooping or coming to it, give her a 
chicken, or pigeon, and let her kill and feed thereon. —Being 


thus far initiated, give her firſt ſtones every evening, to pre-| 


pare her body for caſtings; and then caſtings, to cleanſe and 


| ſcour her body, and make her eager.—This courſe continue, | 
till the have endewed and muted enough to enter upon bu- 


g ſineſs. * 
If the hawk be intended for ſome particular ſort of game, let 


her lure be a reſemblance of that ſort of game; and make a 


practice of frequently feeding and rewarding her thereon, or 
on a train of the ſame kind: calling her, when feeding, as 
if ſhe were called to the lure. Add, that it may be proper to 
feed her in ſuch ſort of places as thoſe her game is chiefly to 
be found in. 
hawk, and let her ſtoop a fowl, on brook or plaſn; this done, 
reward, hood, and ſet her; and, taking the young hawk, go 


' half a bow-ſhot up the wind, looſe her hood, and ſoftly 


. - whiſtle her off the fiſt, till ſhe have rouſed, or muted ; then 


let her fly with her head into the wind, and when ſhe is at 


* 


To enter a hawk, it may be convenient to take a well-quarried | 


"Wh 


a proper height, let go a fol for her to ſtoop and truſs. See 
further under the article FaLcon. 7 3 

HAWSER, or HaLsER, belonging to a ſhip, is a rope con- 
ſiſting of three ſtrands; being a kind of little cable, ſerving 
for many uſes on board ; as to faſten the main and fore-ſhroug; 
to warp a ſhip over a bar, &c. X 4 : 

HAWSES, in a ſhip, are two round holes, under her head 
through which the cables paſs when ſhe lies at anchor.—See 
Tab. Ship. fig.'2. u. 10. ſee alſo the articles CABLE, and 
ANCHOR. | | 

Burning in the HawsE is when the cable endures an extraordi- 
nary ftreſs. - | | ; 

Clearing the Hawss is the untwiſting of two cables, which, 
being let out at different hatſes, are entangled, or twiſted, 
about one another. : . 

Bold Hawst is when the holes are high above the water. 

Freſh the Hawsk. When there is reaſon to ſuſpe the cable 
may be fretted in thoſe holes, they veer out a little, to ler 
another part endure the ſtreſs. — This they call to freſh the 
hawſe. | CALI ARR | 
Freſbing the hawſe is alſo uſed when new pieces are laid upon 
the cable in the haw/e. 5 £2 

Riding upon the HAwsk is when any weighty ſubſtance lies 

' acroſs, or falls directly before the hawſe. _ 

HAY, Hara, or Hays, a fence, or incloſure, formed of 
rails; wherewith ſome foreſts, parks, &c. were antiently ſur. 
rounded. {5 | 

Hay is ſometimes alſo uſed for the park itſelf ; and ſometimes 
for an hedge, or a place hedged round. 5 8 . 

Hars alſo denote a particular kind of nets, for the taking of 
rabbets, hares, &c. | 3 

HAYBOTE *, HEDOG RBO TE, in our antient cuſtoms, a mulct, 
or recompence, for hedge- breaking; or, rather, a right to 
take wood neceſſary for making hedges, either by a tenant 
= eps or for years, though not expreſſed in the grant, or 


lt is mentioned. in the Mana ff. 2 tom. pag. 134. Et conceds ei, 
ut de boſeo meo heybot, &c.—In the ſame place, husbote ſigni- 
fies a right to take timber to repair the houſe, | 


HAY WARD, or Hawasd, a keeper of the common herd of 
cattle of a town; who is to look that they neither break nor 
crop the hedges of incloſed grounds; and is ſworn in the 
lord's court, for the due performance of his office. | 
HAZARD. See the articles CHANce, and Gaminc. . 
HEAD, caput, the uppermoſt, or foremoſt, part of the body of 
an animal. n e 
Pliny, and other of the antient naturaliſts, ſpeak of a na- 
tion of people without heads, called Blemmyes. See Bl Eu- 
MVES. | | 
We have accounts, in modern geographers and travellers, of 
people whoſe heads are as flat as the hand; it being the cuſtom, 
n to flatten their childrens heads, when new- born, 
by paſſing them through a preſs, or laying them between two 
planks with a conſiderable weight thereon.— Theſe are ſaid to 
be the inhabitants of the province Coſaquas, on the river Ama- 
Zons, in South America. | 1 < 
Anatomiſts account the head of man the firft, or uppermoſt, 
venter; being that which comes laſt in order of diſſection, by 
reaſon its contents are not ſo ſubje& to corruption as thoſe of 
the others. | | 
The head is divided into two parts: the firſt, the calvaria, o- 
ſcalp; being that part covered with hair. 7 
The ſecond ſmooth, or without hair, called the face, or viſage; 
by the Latins, vultus; and by the Greeks, proſepon ; .d. 
looking forward, 3 | - 
The former is ſubdivided into four: viz. the front, or fore- 
head, which is reputed the moſt humid ; called, by phyſicians, 
the ſinciput ; q. d. ſummum caput. 35 8 
The hind, or back- part, called occiput ; by the Greeks, inin; 
by reaſon all the nerves, which among them are called ine, 
ariſe herefrom. . 
The middle, or top- part, called the crown of the head, and by 
2 vertex, d vertendo; by reaſon the hair turns round 
there. 1 5 
Laſtly, The ſides are called the temples, tempora ; as being the 
places where the hair firſt begins to turn grey, and diſcover the 


age. 8 | 
| The bone, or baſis, of the head, is called by one general 
ba Skull, or cranium; conſiſting of ſeveral parts, or leſſer 
ones, | in Arn Ee 
The bone of the forehead is called os front:s, or puppis, or co 
ronale, or verecundum; whence impudent perſons are ſaid to 
be frontleſs. ; f | 
The bone of the ſcalp is called os fincipitis, or bregma, 
The bone of the back of the head, os occipitis, or prora, 
And thoſe of the temples, temporalia, or of/a temporis.. 
Theſe bones are connected, or joined together, by ſutures. 
In the head are ſeated the principal organs of ſenſe ; viz. the 
eye, ear, &c. and in it is likewiſe the brain, inveſted with it 
 meninges, the ſuppoſed ſeat of the ſoul, | 
13 6 5 The 


The head is moved by ten pair of muſcles; viz. the par. ſple- 
num, complexum, rectum majus externum, rectum minus exter- 
num, obliguum ſuperius, obliquum inferius, maſtoideum, rectum 
internum majus, rectum internum minus, and rectum laterale. 

See each deſcribed under its reſpective article. CO 

The Orientals cover the head with a turban, or a cap.— The 

Occidentals with a hat, & cc. | 
Kings, on ſolemn occaſions, wear the crown on their head 

- biſhops the mitre, c. 3 
The antient cavaliers wore helmets.— The ſoldiers, caſks, 

He Ab is alſo uſed for the top of a tree, or other plant. 

Hx Ab is alſo applied to the extremity of a bone. 

When a bone has a round tip, or end, which advances, or pro- 
jects forward, whether in the way of an apophyſis, or epiphy- 
ſis; it is called the head of the bone. | | 
If its riſe, or origin, be ſlender, and it enlarge by degrees; it 
is called the neck. : | | 

If it terminate in a point, it is called corone, corvus, or cora- 
coidesz as reſembling a crow's bill. | | 
When the head is flat, they call it condylus, or double head]; as 
in the extremities of the bones of the fingers. 

HEAD is alſo uſed for the extreme of a muſcle, which is faſtened 
or inſerted into the ſtable- bone, or the part not intended for 
motion. | | 
The head of a muſcle is always a tendon. 

| Heap, again, is applied, in the mechanic arts, to the parts of in- 

animate and artificial bodies, | | 

In this ſenſe we ſay, that ſome nails have heads; others hooks; 
others, as brads, neither. See NAIL. 

So alſo we ſay, the head of a pin, &c. 

HxAb is alſo uſed in painting, ſculpture, &c. for a picture, or 
repreſentation, of that part of the human body ; whether in 
colours, draught, relievo, or creux. 
Thoſe in painting, taken from the 


life, or ſuppoſed to bear 
a juft reſemblance to the perſon, are more properly called por- 
traits. © | : P 
Heap, in architecture, &c.. an ornament, of ſculpture, or 
carved work, frequently ſerving as the key of an arch, or plat- 
band, and on other occaſions. ca 
Theſe heads uſually repreſent ſome of the heathen divinities, 
virtues, ſeaſons, ages, &c. with their attributes.—As a 
trident for Neptune, a helmet for Mars, a crown of ears 


G - | 
The heads of beaſts are alſo uſed in places ſuitable thereto : as 
a bullock's, or ſheep's head, for aſhambles, or a market-houſe; 
a dog's, for a kennel; a deer's, or boar's, for a park, or foreſt ; 
or a horſe's, for a ſtable, &c. 1 3 
In the metopes of the friezes, and other parts, of certain an- 
tique Doric temples, we meet with repreſentations of bullocks 
or rams heads flayed ; as a ſymbol of the ſacrifices offered 
Woes. | yo 
In heraldry, the heads of men, beaſts, birds, &c. are borne in 
xmoury, either full-faced and in front, or ſide-faced and in 


10 profile; which muſt be 8 in blazoning.— Vert, a 
e ſaid to chevron gules, betwe n three Turks heads, couped, ſide- faced, 
er Amar proper; by the name of Smith. 8 

1 Among medalliſts, the different heads on antient coins are di- 

e ſtinguiſhed by the different dreſſes thereof. dee MEDAT. 
e. / In the Imperial medals, where the head is quite - bare, it is 
5 thole o uſually a fign the perſon was not an emperor, but one of 
hs the children of one, or the preſumptive heir of the em- 
varia, or Ire, | | 

1 hough we have inſtances of thoſe who were only Cæſars, 
or vi nay and never reigned, being crowned with laurel, or adorned 
2” with a diadem : as, on the contrary, we have ſome emperors 
1 . beads intirely bare. e 1 
3 yſicians The heads which are covered, are either covered with a dia- 


dem, or a crown, or a ſimple caſk, or a veil, or with ſome 
other foreign covering; whereof the diadem is the moſt an- 
tient.—The ſenate firſt granted it to Julius Cæſar, to wear the 
laurel crown, which his ſucceſſors took after him. as 
The heads of deities ate frequently diſtiaguiſhed by ſome ſpe- 
cial ſymbol thereof. | | | 


ks, ini; 
-alled ines, 


urns round 


- 


5 being the 
Jiſcover the 


louſly to have many heads. See MonsT ER, &c. 
The ſerpent amphiſbena is ſaid, by naturaliſts, to have two 


and Cerberus; and Typhon and 'hydra are ſaid to have an 


Ine general hundred heads. 


ts, Or leſſet 


dead with the very ſight, It has been ſince, they tell us, tranſ 


uppis, oo lated into heaven, and made a conſtellation ; where it {till 

are (al thines as a part, or appendage, of the conſtellation Perfeus ; 
continuing till to diſpenſe its malific influences, as the aſtro- 

„ logers ſuppoſe; upon our earth. | | 

prord. The ftars, Sc. in Meduſa's head, which is alſo called, from 

Doris. the Arabs, Ras Algel;" ſee among the reſt of PRRSEus. 

7 a ; 97 is alſo uſed tor the horns of a deer, as a hart, buck, 

le; 1 1 e 

ſted with is 5 Oe 


of corn for Ceres, a caduceus for Mercury, a diadem for| 


HEAD is alſo applied to monſters, ſuppoſed moſt of them fabu-| 
beads. — The poets attribute three heads to Hecate, Geryon, | 


The head of the gorgon Meduſa is ſaid to have ſtruck people | 


„ Harts mew, or caſt their 
ones. | 
The old hart, or buck, caſts his head ſooner than the young; 
and the time is about the months of February and March.— 
Having caſt their heads, they inſtantly withdraw into the 
thickets ; hiding themſelves in convenient places near good 
water, &c, and far from the annoyance of flies. 

After they have mewed, they begin to button again in March, 

or April, i. e. to ſhoot out new horns; which at firſt appear 

like little branches. 7 5 

Note, If a hart be gelt before he have a head, he will never 
bear any; and if he be gelt when he has a head, he will ne- 

ver after mew, or caſt it.— If only one of his teſticles be taken 

| out, it is ſaid, he will want the horn of that fide ;- and that if 
one of the teſticles be only tied up, he will want the horn of 
the oppoſite ſide. | e 
The age of a hart, or deer; is uſually reckoned by the number 

of heads, —A deer of the firſt head, the ſecond head, &c. 

At one year they have nothing but bunches, called fignificators, 
of horns to come. The ſecond year they appear more per- 
fectly, but ſtrait and ſimple: this makes the firſt head, pro- 
perly called broches z and, in a fallow deer, pricks. The third 
year they grow into two Jpeert, or four, fix, or eight, ſmall 
| brznches. At the fourth, they bear eight or ten. At the fifth, 
ten or twelve. At the ſixth, fourteen or ſixteen. At the ſe- 
venth year they bear their heads beamed, branched, and ſum- 
med, as much as they will bear; never multiplying farther, 
but only growing in magnitude. 
The names and diverſities of heads, in the hunting language, 
are as follow: | | | 
The part that bears the antlers, royals, and tops, is called 
the beam; and the little ſtreaks therein are glitters.— That 
which is about the cruſt of the beam, is termed pearls ; and 
that which is about the bur itſelf, formed like little pearls, is 
called pearls bigger than the ret. — The bur is next the head; 
and that which is about the bur, is called pearls.— The firſt 
branch is called antler ; the ſecond, ſur- antler ; all the reſt 
which grow afterwards, till you come to the crown, palm, or 
croche, are called royals, or ſur-royals ; the little buds, or 
broches, about the tops, are called croches. 
The heads alſo go by ſeveral names. The firſt head is called 
a crown top, becauſe the croches are ranged in form of a crown, 
— The ſecond is called a palmed top, becauſe the croches are 
formed like a man's hand. In all heads, which bear not above 
three or four, the croches being placed aloft, all of one height, 
in form of a cluſter of nuts, are called heads of ſo many 
croches.— All heads which bear two on the top, or have their 
croches doubling, are called forked heads. All heads which 
have double burs, or the antlers, royals, and croches, turned 
downwards, contrary to other heads, are called /imple heads. 
See HUNTING, IN „ ee ' 

HE Ap is ſometimes alſo uſed for the whole man. : 

In this ſenſe we ſay, to offer a reward for a man's head.—In 

ptoſcriptions, a price is ſet on a man's head. 

Capitation is a tax laid upon each head; called alſo poll and 

head. money. | 

HE Ap, again, is uſed 
and bodies politic, 
thereof. N | | 5 

Thus we ſay, a preſident, or maſter, is at the head of his 
company. A dean is the head of his chapter. The miniſters 
are at the head of affairs. | 

The king of Great-Britain is 
world, &c. | | f \ 

HEAD is alſo uſed to denote the relation of priority, or that 

which comes firſt in any thing. See PRIORITY. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the names of authors ſhould always ap- 
| pear at the head of their books.—Prefaces, and epiſtles dedi- 

catory, come at the head. The governor marches out at the 

head of the gariſon. Fan Ws 

HEAD, in the military art, —He ap of the camp is the front, or 

foremoſt part, of the ground an army is encamped on; or that 
which advances moſt towards the field, or enemy. The head 
of the camp is always to be the beſt fortified. 3 
In the like ſenſe we ſay, the head of the trenches, —The head 
F the ſap —Of the works, &c. meaning the fronts, or thoſe 
parts next the enemy, and fartheſt from the body of the 
place. 15585 ee 048 A | 

Such a night the head of the trenches was cartied ſarther by 

an hundred paces.—There'are two heads of a trench; that is, 

two attacks. See TRENCH, and ATTACK. FO | 

The head of a horn work is that part contained between the 

flanked angles of the two demi-baſtions. | 


heads, every year; and get new 


- 


Fguratively in ſpeaking of communities, 
for the principal or leading member 


at the head of the proteſtant 


HEAD of a fhip, or othet veſſel, is the proto, or part 


that goes 
foremoſt. See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. lit. A. fig: | 


1. . L. 


{HEAD, in the manage. The perfections required to the head 


of a horſe, are, that it be ſmall, narrow, lean, and dry.— | 
orſes with a big, grofs head, are apt, by their weight, to 
reſt and lol] upon the bridle; and ſo to incommode the rider's 


The 


hand,—A horſe with a large head can never look ſtately, 
| | unlefs 


unleſs he have a long and very well- turned neck, and place 
his head well. Horſes with groſs, fat heads, much charged 
with fleſh, are too often ſubject to infirmities of the eyes. 
But the chief thing in a horſe's head is, a good onſet, ſo as he 
may be able to bring his head into its natural ſituation; which 


zs, that all the fore-part, from the brow to the noſe, be per- 


pendicular to the ground; ſo that if a plummet were applied 
thereto, it would but juſt raze or ſhave it. See HorsE. 
The head of a horſe is alſo uſed to import the action of his 

neck, and the effect of the bridle and wriſt. 

Moors HE Ap is. underſtood of a horſe with a black head and 
feet; the body being uſually of a roan colour. 

Moors HEAD is alſo uſed, by engineers, for a kind of bomb, or 
granado,-ſhot out of a cannon. N 

Moors HEAD is alſo uſed, in heraldry, for a repreſentation, uſu- 

ally in profile, of a blackmoor's head, ſwathed, or rolled about, 
with a bandage; frequently borne as a creſt. 

Moors HEA, in chemiſtry, is a cover, or capital, of an alem- 
bic ; having a long neck, to convey the vapours, raiſed by the 
fire, into a veſſel, which ſerves as a OT ; 

In muſic, the HEAD of a lute, theorbo, or the like, is the place 
where the pins, or pegs, are ſcrewed, to ſtretch or flacken the 
ſtrings. | | 

Dragor's HE ad, in aſtronomy, Ec. is the aſcending node of the 

moon, or other planet. See NoDE. | Fs 

HE AD-ACH, a painful ſenſation in the muſcles, membranes, 

' Nerves, or other parts of the head. See CEPHALALGIA. 
It is ſuppoſed to ariſe from an extraordinary diſtention of thoſe 
parts, either by the fluids therein being rarefied, or their quan- 
= and motion increaſed. 

Vhen attended with a vomiting, 
portends madneſs; with a noiſe in the ears, dulneſs of feeling 
in de hands, &c. an apoplexy, or epilepſy. 

_-'F-. cureis, by bleeding in the jugulars, cupping, or app 

leo ches to the temples, and behind the ears and neck. Iſſues, 

_ emetics, and diaphoretics, are alſo occaſionally to be uſed ; 
with anti-epileptics, and apopleQics.—A veſicatory applied to 
the whole ſcalp is the laſt remedy. 

M. Homberg gives us an extraordina 
of a moſt vehement and inveterate head ach by an accidental 
burn of the head. ä | 
HE ap-BoRow ſignifies the perſon who is the chief of the frank- 
pledge; and had antiently the principal direction of thoſe 
within his own pledge. See FRANK - pledge. | 
He was alſo called burrow-head, burſhoulder, now boſholder, 


third-borow, tything-man, chief-pledge, and borow- elder ; ac- | 
H 


cording to the diverſity of ſpeech in divers places. 
This officer is now uſually called a high-conftable. 7 
The head-borow was the chief of ten pledges ; the other nine 
were called hand- borotus, or plegii manuales, &c. 
HE AD-FARCIN. See the article FARcixv. ES 
HEAD-LAND, in huſbandry, is the upper-part of a ground left 
for turning the plough ; or that part which is plowed acroſs, 
at the ends of other lands. 


HA MOULD-SHOT, a diſeaſe in children, wherein the ſutures | 


of the ſkull, generally the coronal, ride; that is, have their 
edges ſhot over one another; and are ſo cloſe locked together, 
as to compreſs the internal parts, the meninges, or even the 
brain itſelf. | 
The diſeaſe uſually occaſions convulſions ; and is ſuppoſed to 
admit of no cure from medicine, unlefs room could be given 
by manual operation, or a divulſion of the ſutures. | 
| The head-mould-ſhot is the diſorder oppoſite to the hor ſe-/hoe- 
head. See HORSE-SHOE-HEAD. - | 
HE Ap-sEA is when a great wave, or billow, of the ſea, 
right ahead of the ſhip, as ſhe is in her courſe. | 
He Ap-STALL, in the manage. See the article CAvk so. 


 HEALFANG®, HEeALsFANG, or HAaLsFANG,-in our an- 


tient cuſtoms, ſignifies colliſtrigium, or the puniſhment of the 
pillory. See PiLLoky. | 


The word is compounded of two Saxon words; bal, Leck; 

and Fanzen, to contain; pena ſcilicet qua alicui collum ſtringatur. 

See CoLLisTRIGIUM. The bealfang, however, cannot ſig- 

nify a pillory in the charter of Canutus, De Foreftis, cap. xiy. 

Et pro culpa ſolvat regi duos ſolids, quos Dani wocant halfe- 

EE. | 

HLrALFANG “ is alſo taken for a pecuniary puniſhment, or 

mula, to commute for ſtanding in the pillory ; and is to be 
paid either to the king, or to the chief lord. | 


* Oui falſum teſtimomum dedit, reddat regi, wel ters dimino; heal- 


fang. Leg. H. I. 


HEALING, in its general ſenſe, includes the whole proceſs of 
curing or removing a diſorder, and reſtoring healtn. 
In this ſenſe, medicine is defined, the art of healing. 
In its more reſtrained ſenſe, as uſed in chirurgery, &c. heal- 
ing denotes the uniting, or conſolidating, the live of a wound, 


* 


ing 


: 


* 


deafneſs, and watching, it | 


inſtance of the cure | 


comes 


HEALTH, a due temperament, or conſtitution 


name TY, and the Latins under 


HE A 


The medicines proper for this intention, 
tives, agglutinatives, vulneraries, &c. 

Dr. Beal has a diſcourſe of ſanative, or hea 
waters, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No 
HEALING, in architecture, 


are called incarng. 


. 2 denotes the covering the roof of a 
The healing is various: as of lead, tiles, ſlate, Horſham. 


ſhingles, or reed and ſtraw. ſtone, 


4 Os f | 
parts whereof an animal is compoſed, both in rr 


tity and quality. — Or it is that ſtate of the body wherein it is 


fitted to diſch the nat 
2 4 " charge the natural functions perfectly, eaſily, and 


Health is the ſtate, or condition, oppoſite to diſeaſe; 


The preſervation and reſtoration of health mak a 
of the art of medicine. 7 make the objects 
The continuance of health depends, principally, on! 

non-naturals ; viz. air, food, exerciſe, the Se & 


tion and retention, and fleep and waking. See each in; 
place. 26 


The antients perſonified, and even deified, health ; or, rather, 


they erected a goddeſs to whom they ſuppoſed the 
health to belong.—The Greeks worlhiped her lake hs 
. 8 that of Salus. — The 
place of her worſhip, at Rome, was on the Mons Duirinalis, 


_ ſhe had a temple, and a ſtatue crowned with medicinal 
erbs. | | | 


We frequently find the goddeſs Health on the reverſe of me- 


dals.—She is repreſented with a ſerpent ſtretched on her left 
arm, and holding a patera to it with the right. Sometimes 
ſhe has an altar before her, with a ſerpent twiſted round 
the ſame, and raiſing its head to take ſomething off from 
It. a 


The inſcription is, SAL. AUG. 


Houſe of HEALTH, a kind of hoſpital, or public building, for 


the reception and entertainment of perſons infected with the 
plague, or coming from places infected therewith. See Px $7- 
houſe, QUARANTINE, Sc. Te 
— the like ſenſe we ſay, officers of health, certificate of health, 
© 25 88 | 
EAM, in beaſts, denotes the fame with after-birth in 
women. | " HER 
Thyme, pennyroyal, winter ſavory, or common horehound, 
boiled in white wine, and given a mare, are eſteemed good to 
expel the heam,—Dittany applied in a peſſary, expels the heam, 
as well as the dead foal : fo alſo do fennel, hops, ſavin, an- 
lica, &c, 8 | * 8 
A RING, auditus, the act, or faculty, of perceiving 
ſounds. l | 
Hearing is reckoned among our external ſenſes.— Its organ is 


the ear, and particularly the auditory nerve diffuſed through 


- ſame; and its object, certain motions, or vibrations, of 
the air. | | „ 

Hence, hearing may be more ſcientifically defined, a ſenſation, 
whereby, from a due motion impreſſed on the fibrillæ of the 
auditory nerve, and communicated thence to the ſenſory, the 


mind perceives, or gets the idea of, ſounds. | 


Philoſophers have differed as to the immediate organ of hear- 
ing.—Ariſtotle will have it to be the cochlea and tympanum; 


and takes the ſenſe of hearing to be ſeated therein. Hiſt. Ani- 


mal. cap. 10. in which he is followed 
uſu part. See TYMPANUM., | | 
he moderns ſpeak of the point on much better ground.— 
The ear, and the ſeveral parts thereof, membranes, canals, 
labyrinths, nerves, &c. they ſay, are only means, and ve- 
hicles, for the reception, modification, and tranſmiſſion, of 
the ſonorous matter to the brain; which is the feat of the 


by Galen, lib. viii. De 


ſenſe. 


A ſound, in effect, is nothing but a certain refraction, or mo- 
dulation, of the external air; which, being gathered by the 


external ear, paſſes through the meatus auditorius, and beats 


upon the membrana tympani, which moves the four little 


bones in the tympanum. 


In like manner, as this is beat by the external air, theſe little 
bones move the internal air which is in the tympanum ad 
veſtibulum ; which internal air makes an impreflion upon the 


auditory nerve in the labyrinth and cochlea, according as it i 


moyed by the little bones in the tympanum : ſo that, accord- 
ing to the various refractions of the external air, the internal 
air makes various impreſſions upon the auditory nerve, the im- 
mediate organ of hearing; which different impreſſions repte 
ſent different ſounds. - | A eg 

Sir Iſaac Newton carries the thing ſomewhat farther; and ſup- 
poſes hearing, like ſeeing, to be performed, not immediately by 
the vibrations of the air, but by thoſe of ſome other more ſub- 
til medium, excited in the auditory nerves by the tremors of 
the air, and propagated through the ſolid capillaments of tie 
nerve to the place of ſenſation. 


| The curious ſtructure of the labyrinth and cochlea. tend ' 
; | m 
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make the weakeſt ſounds audible ; for the whole organ of | ventricles; but for the blood to paſs out of one into the | 
| bearing being included in a ſmall ſpace, had the auditory nerve] other, it muſt fetch a round through the lungs. 
} | run in a ſtrait line, the impreſſion would only have been| The parietes, or ſides, of theſe ventricles are of a thickneſs | 
made on a very ſmall part of it; and the ſtrength of the im- and rength very unequal; the left much exceeding the 
a preſſion being, ceteris paribus, always as the number of | right, becauſe of its office, which is to force the blood thro” | 
upon which the impreſſion is made, ſounds which are| all the parts of the body; whereas the right drives it thro” 
„ now low, could not have been heard at all.—If the audi-| the lungs only, and is therein reatly aſſiſted by other parts.— 
nerve had, like the retina, been expanded into a large | The right ventricle, in fe, ſeems only intended with a 
J web, which had covered or lined ſome wide cavity, the im- view to the lungs ; whence, in ſuch animals as have no lungs, 
- preſſion of ſounds, even in this caſe, had been much weaker we only find one ventricle, which is the left. 
is than they are now: for this large cavity had given room] In the ventricles are little muſcles; called columnæ carneæ, or 
d for the ſounds to dilate; and all ſounds grow weaker, as they | lacertuli; theſe are derived from the parietes, and connected, 
dilate. TO | I by tendinous extremities, to the valves of the heart hereafter 
Both of theſe inconveniencies are prevented by the pre-| mentioned. 5 | | 
is ſent ſtructure of the labyrinth and cochlea, whoſe canals, by | The ventricles are capped each with an auricle, or little 
their winding, contain large portions of the auditory nerve, | muſcle, conſiſting, like the ventricles themſelves, of a dou- 
* upon every point of which the ſmalleſt ſound being at once] ble order of fleſhy fibres. 670 | | | 
2 impreſſed becomes audible; and by their narrowneſs, the The veſſels, either ariſing from, or terminating in the heart, 
_ ſounds are hindered from dilating : and the impreflions made] and its auricles, are two arteries; viz. the aorta, and the 
. upon the nerves” by the firſt dilatations are always the| pulmonary artery, which have their origin from the two 
4 ſtrongeſt. | k EO by * ventricles; VIZ, the aorta from the left, and the pulmonary 
h The ſtrength of the impreſſion in narrow chanels is likewiſe from the right: and two veins, which terminate in the au- 
0 increaſed on account of the elaſticity of the ſides of the bony | ricles, viz. the cava vein in the right, and the pulmonary 
=; canal; which, receiving the firſt and ſtrongeſt impulſes of the] | vein in the left. | #23 3 
* air, do reverberate them more ſtrongly upon the auditory] At the reſpective orifices of theſe veſſels are placed valves; 
| nerve. | \ PE 7 particularly, at the orifice of the arteries, within each of 
5 It may be obſerved, that though the air be the uſual mat-| them, are three ſemilunar valves, or membranes of a ſemi- 
oft ter of ſounds, ſo that a bell. rung in vacuo is not heard lunar figure, which cloſe the orifice of the artery, and 
* at all, yet will moſt other bodies, properly diſpoſed, do hinder the relapſe of the blood into the heart at the time of 
od the like office; only ſome more faintly than others. Its dilatation. —At the mouth of the right ventricle, juſt at 
_ Thus may a ſound be heard through water, or even through] its juncture with the auricle, are three others called tri- 
earth; of which we have various inſtances. ' cuſpides, from their three points being faſtened by ten nous 
Add, that though the ear be the ordinary organ of hear-| | fibres to the columnæ carneæ; ſo that, upon the co * tion 
ſor ing, yet Hagerup, a Daniſh phyſician, maintains, that one] or ſyſtole of the Heart, they cloſe the orifice, and 74 er- 
the may hear with the teeth. — Thus, if one end of a knife, | the blood from recurring into the great vein.—The ſame 
ug or the like, be applied on a harpſichord, and the other] office do the two mitral valves, at the exit of the left ven- 
held between the teeth; the muſic thereof will be'plainly |. tricle, ſtopping the return of the blood into the pulmonary 
lth, heard, though the ears be ever ſo cloſely ſtopped. —But| vein. . edt OSA rice 

s - this, perhaps, may more properly be referred to the ſenſe of The ſubſtance of the heart is intirely fleſhy, or muſculous.— 
3 ſtelingg᷑xĩEn Te e I ôI' be antients, indeed, generally took it for what they call a 

Such as want the ſenſe of hearing are ſaid to be mute or deaf. parenchyma; but Hippocrates had a juſter ſentiment; and 
1 See DEAFNESS: \,'/ .. 1 àtter him Steno, and the moderns, have evidently found it to 
Pg _ © The ſenſe of hearing, ſays Cicero, is always open; for | conſiſt of a continued ſeries of proper muſculous fibres, va- 
hy this we have need of even when aſleep. The paſſage to it riouſſy contorted, or wound up, and ending at the orifices of 
* © is full of turns and meanders; that nothing hurtful may the reſpective ventricles, where they form their tendons. 

enter, or find its way in. And if any little vermin does |. In diſſecting the Heart, after taking off the proper membrane, 
ZH | © endeavour to paſs; it muſt ſtick and be bemired .iwtheÞ there appear, on the outer ſurface of the right ventricle, 

8 cerumen, or ear- wax, laid for that purpoſe near the entrance. ſome ſlender ſtrait fibres tending to and ending in the baſis. 
D's De Nat. Deor. Lib. II. caps. fs? e een yuan: oo —Immediately under theſe there is a double order of ſpiral 
hook HxAx ND is particularly uſed, in civil and judicial concerns, fibres, the exterior whereof aſcend obliquely from the ſep- 
Y I for a cauſe being brought before the judge and jury, and the | tum to the baſis, and form a ſort of helix, or cochlea : the 

parties being heard as to the merits thereof, | l interior take a contrary courſe; winding obliquely from the 
tion, Such a cauſe was kept off e ght months, before it was brought right fide towards the left, ſo as to encompaſs both ventri- 
the to a hearing. We are to have our hearing the laſt day off cles, and ending in the baſis on the left fide, form likewiſe 
he „C an helix of an inverſe order. Under theſe appear the fibres 
3 The hearing of embaſſadors, at the courts of princes, is uſu- of the left ventricle ; and firſt, a ſpiral ſeries running to the 
"ng thy called andhedeee;t! on wo fg titt nfo ok wh , | left, under which, as in the other ventricle, lie another order 
- HEARSE, among hunters, an hind in the ſecond year of her | running the contrary way, which not only extend to the out- 
. age. See HUNTING: $625 oths ee ures e ward paries, but encompaſſing the whole ventricle, make 
i D⸗ HEART, Cor, in anatomy, a muſculous part of the animal | the ſeptum more immediately appertain to, and be a part of, 
15 body, ſituate in the thorax; wherein the veins all terminate, the left ventricle. Some of them, inſtead of terminating, 
. and from which all the arteries ariſe; and which, by its al- as the reſt do, in the tendons of the heart, run inwards, and 
7 ternate contraction and dilatation, is the chief inſtrument of | form the columnz carnez ; while others, reaching down to 
d ve- the circulation of the blood, and the principle of life.— See] the cone, are wound about it, and form the circle called the 
© of Yeh. frat: (Splanch.) fg. 12. lit. c c. J centre of ibe bearts | „ 
f the This noble patt is included in a capſula, or pouch, called | The fibres of the heart appear to be the ſame with thoſe of 
the pericardium; whoſe ſtructure and office will be explain- | the other muſcles 3 whence the part now generally paſſes for 
3 ed under the article PERICARDIUM, + : wad 1 a real muſcle ; though ſome think that inference not over- 
yy be The figure of the heart is a cone, or pyramid reverſed; the | juſt, inaſmuch as the aorta has the ſame claim to be reputed 
eats upper and bioader point whereof, is called the bi; and the a muſcle. „„ $4; -f 
r little lower the cone, aper, or point; this is turned a little towards] Some late authors, upon conſidering the ſtruQure and diſpo- 
-+: the leſt ice. T 95! 97 3h 2959 hs $4 4g ge allencerl ſition of the ſpiral fibres, chooſe rather to make the heart a 
e little The magnitude of the heart is indeterminate, and different | double muſcle, or two muſcles tied together. —ln effect, the 
5 and in ſeveral ſubjects, according to their reſpective dimenſions. | two ventricles, with their reſpective auricles, are found two 
on the —lts ordinary length is about ſix inches, its breadth at the] diſtinct bodies, two veſſels or cavities, which may be ſepa- 
= its baſis four or five; and the whole circumference; fourteen. | rated, and yet remain veſſels; the ſeptum, which was ſup- _ 
iN Is place is in the middle of the thorax, between the two] poſed to belong only to the left, being now found to conſiſt 
\ternal 9 lobes of the Jurigs; and it is faſtened to the mediaſtinum. and | of fibres derived from them 'both.—To ſay no more, the 
ho im | pericardium, and (ſupported. by the great blood- veſſels, to] two ventricles, according to M. Winſlow, are two ſeveral 
'repre- which alone it is immediately connected; being, for the con-| muſcles united together, not only by the ſeptum, but by 
veniency of its motion, diſengaged from any other -impedi-| ſeveral plans of fibres ariſing from the exterior baſe of the 
nd ſup- ments.—It is covered with a thin membrane, which, about | | heart, and meeting at the apex, which, entering the left ven- 
tely by | the baſis, is guarded with fat; and which is no other than | tricle, lines the parietes, & c. . 
ſub the common membrane of the muſcles. I The heart has alſo its proper blood - veſſels; viz. two arteries . 
nors of It has two great cavities called ventricles, ſomewhat unequal;| ſpringing from the entrance of the aorta ; and one larger 
ol the the right being larger, capable of containing between two] vein, with one or two lefler ; all which, from their encom- 
and three ounces: of blood.— They are divided by a fleſhy - paſſing the heart, are called coronarie. [oe | 
end to partition, conſiſting of the ſame muſcular fibres with the pa-| The nerves of the heart, and its auricles, come from a 
male Tietes themſelves, and called the ſeptum; the figure whereof | A of the par vagum, called by Willis, plexus cardiacus. 
1 concave towards the left ventricle, and convex towards the] It has alſo lympheduCts, which carry the lymph from the 
vols. bere is no immediate communication between the heart to the thoracic duſg t. | 
o. I. No 75. CHñAM B. ee ee ee ee a e e ait: l The. 


"FOOD; 


from the veins ; and by their contraction, called the -/y/fole, 
their cavity 
the blood © Rt 
It muſt be added, that theſe alternate motions of the heart and | 
auricles are G_ in time, to each other; the auricles be- 
->whilſt it is dilated, to drive the blood into it. 


tte pulmonary vein ; from which, being received into the pul- 


but Molinetti denies it: as alſo, that there ever were two 

| hearts found in any man, though the caſe be common in di- | | 
vers inſeQs, which have often naturally ſeveral hearts. Wit- 

Whole length 

Miuretus opened the 

all hairy, or at leaſt inveſted with a tomentum, or down. 

And, what is ſtill more extraordinary, we have accounts of 


turned upſide- down; particularly, in a woman 
time ago in Saxony, and a man hanged at Paris. Journ. des 
: Seav. N | 


Scav. 6736 
8 — animals have always larger hearts than courageous 
ſometimes found in the baſis of the hearts of certain animals, 
of the fibres of the heart indurated and oſſified. 


it is certain, muſt ſurmount the reſiſtance made to it: and, 


That the heart is a muſele, furniſhed and inſtructed for mo- 
tion like other muſcles, is abundantly demonſtrated by Dr. 
- Lower and others; and as it is a ſolitary muſcle, without 


neceſſarily occaſion it; nor any antagoniſt, whoſe re action 

out the cauſe. JBC ET 9 | Y 

That contraction is the proper action and ſtate of all muſcles, 
. ately contracts, and is not, | 
rita, to be reduced to a ſtate of dilatation;— Thus, if the 
being by that means freed from the contrary action of their 


- 
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The uſe of the heart, and its appendant auricles, is, to circulate 
che blood through the whole body: in order to which, they 
| have an alternate motion of contraction and dilatation. —By 
the dilatation, called the diafole, their cavity is and 


2. 
to receive the refluent blood 


is ſhrunk, and their dimenſions leſſened, to expel 
in into the arteries. _ | 


dilated whilſt the heart is contracted again, and contracted 
By means of the right ventricle, the blood is driven through 


monary artery, it is returned to the left ventricle ; from which, 


by the aorta, it is diſtributed all over the reſt of the body, | 
and thence returned to the right ventricle by the vena cava; 


ſo making an intire circulation through the whole body. 
Schenchius gives an account of a man who had no heart ; 


neſs filkworms ; which have a chain of hearts running the 


been hearts found all wed and devoured with worms. 


arts of ſome banditti, which were 


perſons: in whom the heart has been found inverted, or 


ones; as we ſee in deer, hares, aſſes, &c.— There is a bone 
particularly deer, which ſeem to be no other than the tendons 
Hiſtorians relate, that pope Urban VIII. being opened after 


Many amphibious creatures, as fr gs, &e. have but one ven- 


- tricle in the heart. The tortoiſe is ſaid, by the French aca- | 

_-demiſts, to have three ventricles: M. Buſſiere charges this on- 

them as a miſtake; and maintains, it has but one. The point 

1 70 7255 yet aſcertained. Mem. de Þ Acad. an. 1703. and Phi- 
I. Tr | un 


u N* 38. 


in the heart, or the power from which its alternate contraction 
and dilatation ariſes has been greatly controverted among the 
late phyſicians and anatomiſts. | | 


The expulſion of the blood out of the ventricles, argues a| 


very conſiderable motion in the part.— The motive power, 


according to Borelli's computation, the reſiſtance made to the 
motion of the blood through the arteries, is equal to 180,000 


pounds, which therefore are to be removed by. the heart; or 
elſe the circulation muſt ceaſe. Now, whence comes the ma- 
- chine of the heart to have ſuch a power? And after the ex- 
pulſion, what other power-is it that ſurmounts the former, | 
- and reſtores its part to the dilatation, that is to produce a 
- reciprocal zftus? This whole affair remained in the utmoſt 
darkneſs and uncertainty, till Dr. Lower's excellent treatiſe 
De Corde, where the mechaniſm, whereby the contraction, 
or ſyſtole, is effected, was admirably explained. The cauſe | 


of the dilatation, or diaftole, which Dr. Lower had in great 
Dr. Drake. | 


any proper antagoniſt, and not directly under the power of 


the will, nor exereiſing voluntary motion, it approaches | 
neareſt to the ſphinRer kind, all which have theſe conditions 


in common with it. 
But in conſtant and 


| 


This alternation bas given the learned abundance of trouble, 
who, finding nothing peculiar in the ſtructure, which ſhould 


produce it; haue been extremely perplexed to find 
is evident both from reaſon. and experience. For if an 
muſcle be freed from the power of its antagoniſt, it immedi- 
by any action of the will or ſpi- 
flexors of any joint be divided; the extenſors of that joint 


of their bodies. But we have, in other authors, | 
- Inſtances of two hearts, even in the fame man.— There have 


ed ſome | 


| his death, was found to have ſuch a bone in his heart. The 
ceuaſe is very uſual in the trunk of the aorta, which ſprings 
from the heart. | | 


Theory of the mation of the HearT.—The principle of motion | 


-.* meaſure overlooked, bas fince alſo been happily ſupplied by | 


1 


| ar alternations of contraction and | 
dilatation, the heart differs exceedingly from all the other | 
muſcles of the body. | ? 


* - 
1 


antagoniſts, by which they are balanced. Thus 


are always in a ſtate of contraction, and ſu 
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antagoniſts, the joint is immediately extended, w 
conſent of the will, and in that flake it remains 2 . any 
verſe, if the extenſor be divided. OT 
Hence it appears, that the ordinary muſcles have 
tive. motion, but what they — from the r 
: the ſphin. 
c. having no * antagoniſts, 


"ey, 
paſs them, but what is forced through them by 3 pon, to 


action of ſome ſtronger muſcles, which, though not 5:10 
called antagoniſts, yet, on all neceſſary — prin 


Qters of the anus, veſica, 


office of ſuch. 


Add, 


We have here, then, an adequate cauſe of the contrag: 
the heart; viz, the — vis motrix of — 4 
whoſe proper niſus, or tendency, is to contract themſelyes 0 
It may be added, however, that though the muſcular fibr 
of the heart, acted by the nerves, be the immediate infce- 
ment of its conſtriction, or ſyſtole, as is ſhewn by D. 
Lower, yet is there another cauſe which contributes not a 
little thereto, and which Dr. Lower overlooked ; viz, © 
intercoſtal muſcles and diaphragm, which aid and facilitate 
this contraction, by opening a paſſage for the blood throu h 
the lungs, which, denied, would be an invincible obſtacle 2 
t the pulmonary artery and vein, ſpreading then. 
ſelves throughout all the diviſions and fub$iviſions of the 
bronchia of the lungs, and being, as it were, co- extended 
therewith, muſt ſuffer the like alteration of ſuperficial dimen. 
ſions, as the bronchia do in the elevation and depreflion of 
the coſtz. So that while the ribs are in a ſtate of depreſſion, 


whether before commerce with the external air, or, after the 


annular cartilages of the bronchia ſhrink one into anothe 
and by that, means their dimenſions. are exceedingly yan 


trated : in conformity to which condition of the bronchiz, 
the pulmonary artery and vein muſt likewiſe, either, by 


means of their muſcular coats, contract themſelves to the 


ſame dimenſions, or lie in folds or corrugations ; which 
leſs probable.—On the other hand, wo the ribs are de 


* 


vated, and the diaphragm bears downwards, the air ruſhing 


into the lungs, ſhoots out the cartilaginous rings, and d- 
varicates the branches of the trachea, and by — extends 


«d 


the ſeveral diviſions of. the pulmonary artery and vein, and 
thereby lengthens and enlarges their cavities : and this thei 
alternate action will be continued, and imparted to the heart; 
from which they ariſQ. $88” a6 | 

Thus is a paſſage opened to the blood from the right venti- 


ano 


ele of the heart, to the left, through the lungs, to which it 


could not otherwiſe paſs; and the oppoſition which the 


blood, contained in that ventricle, muſt otherwiſe neceſſarily 


have made to its conſtriction, is taken off; and the ſyſſole 


thereby facilitate. 18 


For the diaſtole, or dilatation of the heart, Dr. Lower con- 
tents himſelf to aſcribe it to a motion of reſtitution of the 
over - ſtrained fibres. His words are, Since all its motion 
« confiſts in its contraction, and the fibres of the heart are 
© made for conſtriction only; it is evident, all the motion of 
© the heart is in its ſyflole : but, as the fibres are ſtretched be- 
© yond their tone in every conſtriction, for this reaſon, after 
© that niſus is over, the heart relaxes again by à natural mo- 
© tion of reſtitution, and is diſtended by the influx of neu 


s © blood from the veins. The diaſtole, then, is not effectel 
© by any further action of the heart, beſide a remiſſion of it 


© former tenſion, and the influx of the blood. wh 

Now, if contraction be the ſole action of thoſe fibres, 28 it 
certainly is, and as the author here confeſſes; how can ther 
diſtention, bigs f a gh improperly, called their relaxation, 


be a motion of reſtitution? for, from the nature of thoſe h- 


bres, and their diſpoſition, the ſtructure of the heart man- 


feſtly appears conical, and its dilatation a ſtate of violence. 
So that the conſtriction is the true motion of reſtitution, and 


the only ſtate to which it will ſpontaneopſly return when the 
force is taken off; and thus we are left lil! to ſeek for the 


true cauſe of the diaſtole, which appears the moſt difficult 


phænomenon relating to the heart. 
Mr. Cowper, in his introduction to his anatomy, improv 


on the ſhare Dr. Lower hints the blood to have in that action, 


and makes it the main inſtrument of the dilatation of tit 


heart; in which he is followed by Dr. Drake; who, howe vel, 


differs from him as to the manner and reaſons of its being ſu 


The beart of an animal, ſays Mr. Cowper, bears a g'® 


© ana to the pendulums of thoſe artificial automat, 


©: clocks and watches; while its motion is performed lik 
© that of other muſcles, the blood doing the office of a p 


vitati 


© dus. —If he means that the blood, in its reflux, by g 
on the auricles and ventricles, dilates and expand 


them; acting therein as a counterpoiſe to its contraction a 


a muſcle; it is pity he had not given an explication at 127 
of ſo abſtruſe and important a phænomenon; the ſpecific g® 


vity of the blood not ſeeming a cauſe adequate to the 
it is here ſuppoſed to produce. For if the blood act on) 


a weight, by mere gravitation, ſo much of it only a5 & 


| ſcends from above the heart, can bo employed in that av 


wh 


hich the 
eceſlarily 
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n witch, at the largeſt computation, does not amount to above | 
_ five pounds weight; and yet it muſt be able, according to the 


computation of Borelli, to overcome a reſiſtance of 135,000 
nds, Whatever, therefore, the force that dilates the heart, 


| 25 is the cauſe of the diaſtole, be, it muſt be equal to that of 
the heart, the intercoſtal muſcles, and diaphragm; to all which 


it acts as an antagoniſt. 


1 


Such a power is hard, perhaps impoſſible, to be found in the 
machine of an animal body; and yet, without ſome ſuch an- 
tagoniſt, it is as impoſlible the circulation of the blood ſhould 


de maintained. —All the engines, yet diſcovered within the 


„ conſpire towards the conſtriction of the heart, which 
is the ſtate of quieſcence, to which it naturally tends : yet 
we find it alternately in a ſtate of violence, or dilatation 
and on this alternation does all animal life immediately de- 
| | 


me external cauſe, therefore, muſt be found to produce this 
phenomenon; which cauſe muſt be either in ſome quality of 
the air, or the preſſure bf the atmoſphere, becauſe we have 
no conſtant and immediate commerce with any other media. 


Some phyſicians obſerving this, and that, deprived by whatſo- 


ever means of communication with the external air, we be- 
came inſtantly extinct, have imagined, that, in the act of 
inſpiration, certain purer parts of the air were mixed with the 
blood in the lungs, and conveyed along with it to the heart, 


where they nouriſhed: a ſort of vital fame; which was the 


cauſe of this reciprocal zſtus of the heart. 


Others, rejecting an actual flame, have fanſied, that theſe fine | 


parts of air, mixing with the blood in the ventricles of the 


| heart, produced an efferveſcence, which dilated it. 
But thefe notions have been long exploded, upon ample con- 


viction; and it is a point yet undetermined, whether any air 


does mix with the blood at all in the lungs, or not. 


But ſuppoſing that ſome air do inſinuate itſelf into the pulmo- 


nary vein; it can no other way dilate the heart, than by an | 


efferveſcence in the left ventricle, which would not dilate the 


right. But even this opinion is contradicted by autopſy, and 
_ abundantly confuted by divers authors. e 


Upon the whole, the groſs body of the atmoſphere appears 
to be the true antagoniſt to all the muſclesſerving for ordinary 


inſpiration, and the conſtriction of the heart; which is con- 
firmed not only from its ſufficient power, but from the ne- 
its action upon animal bodies. 


great ſtrength; and the intercoſtal muſcles and diaphragm, 
which like wiſe have no antagoniſts, are a vaſt additional force, 


which muſt be balanced by the contrary action of ſome _ | 


valent power, or other. For though the action of the inter- 


coſtal muſcles be voluntary, it does not exempt them from 

che condition of all other muſcles ſerving for voluntary mo- by Mr 

ra t 
of the 


tion, which would be in a ſtate of perpetual contraction, not- 
withſtanding any influence of the will, were it not for the li- 


bration of antagoniſt muſcles. This libration, between other 


muſcles, is anſwered by the weight of the incumbent atmo- 


| ſphere, which preſſes upon the thorax, and other parts of the 
body : andas, in all other voluntary motions, the influence of | 


the will only gives a prevalence to one, of two powers before 
equilibrated 3 ſo here it ſerves to enable thoſe muſcles to lift a 


ight too ponderous for their ſtrength not ſo affiſted : ſo that, 


N 
as ſoon as that aſſiſtance is withdrawn, the ribs are again de- 


Preſſed by the mere gravitation of the atmoſphere, which 
would otherwiſe remain elevated, through the natural tend- 


ency of thoſe muſcles to contraction. This is evidently 
proved from the Torricellian experiment, and thoſe made 
upon animals in vacue; where, as ſoon as the air is with- 
drawn, and the preſſure thereby taken off, the intercoſtal 
. muſcles and diaphragm are- contracted, and the ribs elevated 
in an inſtant, and cannot by any power of the will be made to 
ſubſide, till the air is again let in to bear them forcibly down. 
As in the elevation of the ribs, the blood, by the paſſage opened 
for it, is, in a manner, ſolicited into the lungs; fo in their 
depreflion, by the ſubſidence of the lungs, and contraction 
of che blood · veſſels conſequent thereto, the blood is forcibly 
driven through the pulmonary vein into the left ventricle of 
the heart : and this, together with the general compreſſion of 
the body by the weight of the atmoſphere which ſurrounds 
and preſſes on its whole ſurface, is that power which cauſes 


on it by 94g is broken and ſpent, and which ſuffices to 
force the heave from its natural ſtate to dilatation. 
Upon compyting the weight of a column of air equal to the 
ſurface of the body, it appears a power ſufficient for the effects 
here aſcribed to it: and conſidering that the bodies of animals 
are compreſſible machines, it appears that it muſt, of neceſ- 
lity, affect them in the manner here laid down.—And yet, 
though our bodies be intirely compoſed of tubuli, or veſſels 
filled with fluids; this preſſure, how great ſoever, being equal, 
a way, could not them, were it not that the ſuper- 


Preſſed on all parts with the ſame degree of force, the con- 
dained fluids could not any-where howto recede, and make 


the blood to mount in the veins, after the force impreſſed up- 


way for the reſt to follow, but would remain as fixed and im- 
moveable as if they were actually ſolid. | 
But, by the dilatation of the thorax, room is made for the 
fluids to move; and, by the eoarctation of it, freſh motion is 
impreſſed; which is the great ſpring whereby the circulation 
is ſet, and kept going. | | 
This reciprocal dilatation and contraction of the ſuperficial 
dimenſions of the body ſeems ſo neceſſary to animal lite, that 


there is not any animal fo imperfe& as to want it, at leaſt 
none to which our anatomical inquiries have yet reached. — _. 


For though moſt kinds of fiſh, and inſects, want both move- 
able ribs and lungs, and, conſequently, have no dilatable tho- 
rax; yet that defect is ſupplied by an analogous mechaniſm, 

anſwering ſufficiently the neceſſities of their life. Thus fiſhes, 


which have no lungs, have gills to do the office of lungs, re- 


ceiving and expelling alternately the water, whereby the 


lungs of more perfect animals. | "Mg 
Add, that the lungs, or air-veſſels, of inſects, are much more 


different from thoſe of perfe& animals, than thoſe of fiſhes 


blood - veſſels ſuffer the ſame alteration of dimenſions as in the 


are; and yet, in their action and uſe, they agree perfectly with 


both; that is, removing and expelling the air, and varying 
the dimenſions and capacities of the blood · veſſels. Having no 
thorax, or ſeparate. cavity for the heart and air-veſlels, the 
latter are diſtributed through the whole trunk ; by which 
they communicate with the external air through ſeveral ſpi- 
racles, or vent-holes, to which are fitted ſo many little tra- 
chez, or wind-pipes, which thence ſend their branches to all 
the muſcles and viſcera, and ſeem to accompany the blood- 
veſſels: all over the body, as they do in the lungs of perfect 


animals: by this diſpoſition, in every inſpiration the whole 


body is inflated, and in every expiration compreſſed ; and, 


- conſequently, the blood-yeſſels mult ſuffer a viciflitude of ex- 


tenſion and contraction, and a greater motion be thereby im- 


preſſed on the contained fluids, than the heart, which in : 


theſe creatures does not appear to be muſcular, would: be ca- 
pable of -giving.—The only animal, exempted from this ne- 
ceſſary condition of receiving and expelling alternately ſome 
fluid in and out of the body, is a fœtus: but this, while in- 
cluded in the womb, ſeems to have little more than a vege- 
tative life; and ought ſcarce to be reckoned among the num- 
ber of animals: and were it not for that ſmall ſhare of muſ- 


cular motion which it exerciſes in the womb, it might, with- - 
» we have obſerved, is a ſolitary muſcle, of very | 


out abſurdity, be accounted a graft upon, or branch of, the 


mother. | 


One difficulty we muſt not here conceal, which will lie againſt 
the whole doctrine; viz. that the hearts of ſeveral animals 
have been found to beat regularly, and ſtrongly, even in vacus, 


not leſs ſo than in the air. Witneſs the hearts of frogs, tried 


; m__. Philsſ; Tram. & G.. 
farce of the HEART. The quantity of the force 

art has been vatioufly eſtimated, and on various prin- 

ciples, by various authors; particularly Borelli, Morland, 


Keill, Jurin, &c. 


The force of the heart may be defined by the motion where- 
with the Heart contracts; or by the motion of a weight which 
being oppoſed to the blood at its exit out of the heart, will 


juſt balance and ſtop the ſame.— This we have no way of 


coming at d priori; the internal ſtructure of the part, and the 
nature and power of the contracting cauſe, being but imper- 
fectly known: ſo that the only means remaining is, to eſti- 
mate it by the effects. " . 
All the action of the Heart conſiſts in the contraction of its 


„ 


ventticles: the ventricles contracting, ſtrike, or preſs, upon 
the blood; and, communicating part of their motion thereto, 


drive it out with vehemence where the paſſage is open. The 


blood, thus protruded into the aorta, and pulmonary artery, | 


preſſes every way; partly 5 the coats of the arteries, 
which by the laſt diaſtole had been left in a collapſed, flaccid 
ſtate; and partly againſt. the anterior blood moving on too 


ſlowly before it: by ſuch means, the coats of the arteries are 


gradually diſtended, and the antecedent blood has its motions 


accelerated By the N may be obſerved, that oy more 
make to a 


flaccid the arteries are, the leſs reſiſtance will they mal 
dilatation; and the more they are dilated, the more ſtrongly 


will they reſiſt a farther diſtraction: ſo that the ſorce of the 
blood, At. its egreſs out of the heart, is at firſt ſpent in diſtend- 


ing the arteries, more than in protruding the antecedent blood; 


but afterwards more in protcuding the blood, than in diſtend- 


ing the arteries... _ | '2 | 
Borelli, we have already obſerved, in his Oecon. Animal. makes 
the obſtacles to the motion of the blood through the arteries, 
equivalent to 180,000 pounds; and the force of the heart it- 
ſelf, only equal to 3000 pounds, which is only one ſixtieth of 
the . oppoſition it has to overcome: then, deducting 45, ooo 


pounds for the adventitious help of the muſcular elaſtic coat 

of the arteries ; he leaves the heart with a force of 3000 
pounds to overcome a reſiſtance of 135,000 pounds; that is, 
dimenſions are equally variable: becauſe, being com- 


with 1 to remove 45; which he ſuppoſes it enabled to do by 


virtue of. percuſſion. | 
But had he proceeded, in his calculation, to the veins, * he 
0 N allows 
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allows to contain quadruple the quantity of blood found in the 
arteries, and to which this energy of percuſſion either does not 
reach at all, or but very languidly ; he would readily have ſeen 
tte ſyſtem of percuffion to be inſufficient. | | 
But his calculus itſelf is alſo found to be faulty; the force 
aſcribed by him to the heart being immenſely too great. Dr. 
Jurin ſhews, that had he not made a miſtake in the computa- 
tion, the reſiſtance which the heart has to overcome, muſt have 
come out; on his own principles, much greater; and, inſtead. 
23 135,000 pounds, would have been 1,076,000 pounds; 
which tranſcends all probability. 4 Lo] 
The great faults in his ſolution conſiſt, according to Dr. Jurin, 
in his eſtimating the motive force of the heart by a pondus at 


. reſt; in ſuppoſing the whole weight ſuſtained by a muſcle, in | 


one of his experiments, to be. ſuſtained wholly by the con- 
traQting force thereof; in aſſuming muſcles, equally heavy, to 

be of equal force; and in ſuppoſing the utmoſt force of the 
. heart exerted at every ſyſtole.. © / v0 
Dr. Keill, in his Eſſays of the Anim. Ozcon. firſt ventured to 
ſet aſide-Borelli's-calculus; and ſubſtituted another, almoſt 
- infinitely ſmaller, in its ſtead. His method of eſtimating the 
force of the heart is as follows: Having the velocity where- 
with a fluid flows out at an orifice, without meeting any re- 

- + fiſtance from an anterior fluid; the force which produces 
that motion is thus determined. Let the line AB be the 
height from which a falling body will acquire a velocity 

ce equal to that wherewith the fluid flows out at the orifice; 
then is the force, which produces the motion of this fluid, 
equal to the weight of a cylinder of the ſame fluid, whoſe. 
bdaſe is equal to the orifice, and weight equal to 2 AB. 


1 


Cotol 2. Prop. 36. Lib. II. Newton. Princip. 


Now the blood flowing out of the heart is reſiſted, in its mo- I 


tion, by the anterior blood in the arteries and veins, and there 
fte cannot flow with all the velocity the force of the heart 
will give it; part of that force being ſpent in overcoming the 
roeliſtance of the maſs of blood: if, therefore, we knew how 
much the velocity of the blood is diminiſhed by this reſiſt 
ance, ot What proportion a Fg the blood reſiſted has 

to the blood driven out, and not reſiſted; having already de- 
- termined the velocity of the blood as it is reſiſted, we might 
eaſily recollect the velocity by which the blood would flow 
- were it not reſiſted; and from thence find the abſolute force 
of the heart. To find this, the author made the following 


2 


the thigh of a dog, near bis body, and paſſed convenient li. 
gatures under them; he opened the whole diameter of the 
vein, and received the blood which run from it in the ſpac of 
ten ſeconds: the ſame was afterwards done by the artery, for 
the ſame ſpace of time ; and both the quantities of the blood 

were exactly weighed: the experiment was repeated, for the 
greater ſecurity; till the quantity of blood from the artery 
Was found; at a medium, to chat from the vein, in the ſame 
- ſpace of: time, nearly as t zz 7 

Now the velocity of the blood in the iliac artery, ſo near 
the aorta, miſt be nearly the ſame with that in the aorta it 
ſeff; and; conſequently, the velocity with which it flows out 
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| flow out of the heart unreſiſted: or, the blood runs through 
2 wound in the iliac artery, with all the velocity it received 
ftom the heart. Now all the blood which runs along the iliac; 
artery, returns again by the iliac vein; and, conſequently, the 
quantities of blood which paſs through both, in the fame ſpace 
of time, are equal: the quantity of blood, therefore, which 
runs out of the iliac vein cut aſunder, is the ſame which ran 
through the iliac artery, before it was'cut, in that ſpace of 
time. Having, therefore, the quantity which runs through 
the iliac artery when it is cut, and whien it is not cut; we 
have their velocities: for the velocity of a fluid, running 
ttrouꝑh the fame canal, in equal ſpaces of time, is directly as 
- thei” quantities: but the velocity of the blood, when the ar- 
_ © © teryis cut, is equal to that it receives by the full forte of the 
Hbkart; and the velocity, when it is not cut, is that velocity 
© with which the blood moves through the aorta, reſiſted by the 
anterior blood: and therefore theſe two velocities are to one 
mother, as 74 to 3. TT One 


If, now, the heart throw out two'ounces of blood every ſy- 


ſtole, which is a probable aſſumption; then the blood moves 


.*, through” the aorta at the rate of 156 feet in a minute: and 
© "therefore the abfolute velocity wherewith the blood would be 


forced into the aorta, did it find no reſiſtance, is ſuch as would | 


make it move 390 feet in a minute, or 64 feet in a ſecond. 
* We now proceed to inquire, what is the height from which 
2 falling body will acquire this given velocity? for this height 
doubled, gives the length of the cylinder whoſe baſe is equal 
- "to the orifice of the zorta, and weight equal to the abſolute 
, RR IT Hf ROM 
It is known by experiment, chat the force of 


* 


a body move 30 feet in a ſecond, which is Hhe e it ac: 


gquires in falling through 15 feet) and therefore this velocity] inner ſurface of the ventricle, &; the mean length df the b 


zs to the velocity of the blood flowing without reſiſtance into 


| experiment. Having uncovered the iliac artery and veim in 


of the il ac artery, cut aſunder, is the ſame with which it would 


MES From theſe data is drawn A luden of the problem, 
will make 


1 Y . 
- * . 
= * 4 = 2 


bodies acquire given velocities, are as the ſquares of the ye. 


locities, that is, as 900 to 42.25; therefore, as 900 to 42 25 
0 : . 9 


ſo is 15 to 0:74. This height doubled, gives 1.48, or in i 

17.76; which is the height of a cylinder of blood. ak Wh 
is equal to the aorta, which we have ſuppoſed to be equal to 
0.4187; and therefore the ſolid 
weight of which is equal to the abſolute force of the hear. 


; found equal only to the weight of five ounces, 
The ſame author, by another method of calculating from the 
las of projectiles, finds the force of the heart almoſt equal to 
eight ounces; which, though ſomewhat more than was before 
determined, yet the difference is of ſmall moment in reſpect of 
Borelli's account; the great failing in whoſe calculation Dr. 
Keill takes to ariſe from his not diſtinguiſhing between the 
blood at reſt, and the blood already in motion. The force of 
the heart, it is certain, is not employed in giving motion to an 
quantity of blood at reſt, but only to continue it in motion: 
ho that motion firſt aroſe, ſeems out of the human capacity 


blood always bore the ſame proportion to the force of the heart 
it does now, the blood never could at firſt he put in motion by 
the heart : if the blood conſtantly moved forwards, with the 
motion firſt communicated to it, and did the coats of the veſ- 
ſels make no reſiſtance; the poſterior blood would not be re- 
tarded by the anterior, and the force of the blood would equal 


made by the coats of the blood - veſſels, and the force which is 


its motion as it circulates z-and would in a ſhort time ſtop, 
were not the motion loſt made up again by a, freſh impulſe 
from the heart; and therefore the force of the heart muſt. be 
equal to the reſiſtances the blood meets with in its motion: if 
it were more, the velocity of the blood would be contigually 
inereaſing; if leſs, it would continually decreaſe, and at laſt 
top. And hence it is evident, that if the circulation of the 
blood was once ſtopped, all the force of the heart could never 
ſet it moving again: nit tas 

Thus much for Dr. Keill's ſyſtem.— Dr. Jurin charges even 
this with its defects; and, particularly, in that it ſuppoſes the 
weight, whereby the motion of water running out at a veſſel 
may be generated, to be what generates that motion; which 

this laſt author takes for a miſapprebenſion of Sir Iſaac New- 
ton's corollary: urging, that the water falling by the power of 
ngravity, acquires its motion of itſelf; and that the weight fall- 
ing the ſame time, only receives a motion equal ta that of the 
Water out of the veſſel— There are ſome other points which 
che objects againſt, and of which the learned author bas an ex- 
upreſe vindication in the Philoſophical. Tranſattions ; to which 
his antagoniſt has ſince replied; but the author dying in ine 
męan time, the diſpute:ceaſed, | | "A 
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on More unexceptionable principles; though his adverſary has 
- found. occaſion therein for recrimination. 


bleed. as a given body impelling another at reſt, with a given 
velocity; and. after communicating part of its motion thereto, 
pbroceeding with the ſame common velocity: on which prin- 
ciple, the foree of the heart will either be equal to the ſactum 
. of the weight of the ventricle, and its initial velocity ere it 
impels the blood; or to the ſum of the motions. of the ven- 
tricle, and the blood flowing out of the ſame, and the motion 
"7 8 4 0G of the arteries, and the antecedent 
35 my D906 HOAX ene $3157 þ t . $2 EI 
Now it is demonſtrable, 1, That the motion whereby 2 
bollow michine; unequally contractile, does act in contraction, 
is equal to the ſum of the factums of the ſcveral particles of 
the machine multiplied into their reſpective velocities: Whence 
it follows, that the motion of the machine is equal to the 
factum of its weight into ſome mean velocity between the 
particles moved ſwifteſt; and thoſe moved ſloweſt. —2?, That 
if the water be expreſſed out of the orifice'of ſuch a machine, 
the motion of the water burſting out of the ſame will be 
Equal to the ſum of the ſacta of any tranſverſe ſections of all 
the threads of water, ſeverally multiplied: into their reſpective 
lengths and veloeities: whence it follows, that the motion 
of the water is equal to the fadtum of tlie water iſſuing out a 
© the'6rifice into ſome mean length between that of the longeſt 
p- thread and: the ſhorteſt; ' Hence, alſo, if there be ſeveral fuch 
machines full of water; and contracted alike; whether equally; 
or unequally, the motion of the water, burſting out at the 
' orifice of one of them, will be in a ratio compounded of the 
quadruple ratio of atty homologous diameter of the machine, 
and the reciprocal ratio of the time wherein the contraction! 
To ful 
the force of the heart;—For, calling the weight of the lf 
ventricle, or the quantity of- blood equal to the ſame, . 


laments, or threads, of blood expelled from the ſame, Ii 


* 


te aorta, as 30 to 6.5: but becauſe the heights from which 
„ens 5 55 ok | | : Pe. .1 


J 
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- ſeQion of the aorta, 5; the quantity of blood contain, 


content, is 7.4301 12, the 


This weight is five ounces; whence the force of the heart i 


to determine. It is demonſtrable, that if the reſiſtance of the 


the intire force of the mover: but becauſe of the reſiſtance 


ſpent in diſtending them, the blood is continually retarded in 


| . n 11 , 5 i 
Dx. Jurin, however, proceeds to give another computation, 


He, conſiders one of the ventricles of the,heart impelling the 


HEA 


che fy eentricle, 71 the time wherein the blood. world: he 
thrown out of the heart, were the reſiſtance of the arteries and 
ent blood removed, t; the variable velocity, wherewith 

* blood would flow through the aorta, if the reſiſtance were 
taken away, o; the variable length of the aorta, paſſed over 
by the blood, *; and che time wherein the length x is run, 
rhe mean variable vel of the blood contiguous 

o de * or the mean velocity of the n itſelf, 


will be = 5 ; the motion of the ventricle, 5 * 2 the 
motion "of the blood iſſuing out, =5vX1 + x; x3 85 their, 


— 


— 2 —— — 


ſum, c or r the force of yon m en 2 = 50 * 2 * * But, | 


v== — 5 ; arhence;. by the inverſe method as fluxions, the | 


force a the ventricle is found = N 
TK 


q: 3 We the force of tha ventricle oh 


$25 
N (noting the ſame things - Greek A. which i in 


2 F But ſince 5 


LT 


fire: or it is the 
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Heat 1 us is | ptoper 1 4 N ſenfation, excited by the action of 
effect of fire on our organs of feeling; 
Hende it follows, that what we call beat, is a particular idea, 
ar modification of our own mind; and not any thing exiſting . 
in that form in the body that occafions it—Heat is no more 
in the fire that burns the finger, than pain in the needle that 


| pricks it, —In effect, heat, in the body that gives it, is only 


motion; and in the mind, only a particular idea or diſpoſition 
of the ſoul. 


Heat, with reſpect to our ſenſation, or the effect produced on 
us by a hot body, is eſtimated by its relation to the organ of 


feeling; no object appearing to be hot, unleſs its heat exceed 


that of our body: whence, the ſame thing to different per- 
ſons, or at different times to the ſame perſon, : ball appear 
both hot and cold. ; 

Heat, as it exiſts in the hot body, or that which conſlitutes 
and denominates a body her, and enables it to produce fuch 
effects on our organ, is variouſly conſidered by the philoſo- - 
phers.—Some will have it a quality, others a ſubſtance, 'and 
others only a mechanical affedtion, viz. motion. 
Ariſtotle, and the Peripatetics, define heat a quality, of ac- 
cident, whereby homogeneous things, i. e. things o the fame 
nature and kind, are collected or gathered t ogether; and he- 


the left are denoted | by Italic ones) is found 2 5 # * A. 2 Th hog be he gies natures are fore 
YR 5 
and brings into a maſs feveral particles of gold before ſepa- 
80 that the whole force of the heart is = = het g++ 4 | _ ſeparates the particles of two nee mixed to- 
| i n 
12 14 2E E. 7. I cbs Nw not only the doArine, but the very inſtanee be pro- 
* duces, is faulty: for heat, though continued to eternity, will 
It now we ſuppoſe +=8 ounces, and æ to four ounces avoird. never ſeparate a maſs, v. g. of gold, ſilver;,and copper: and, 
;  $=10 ſquare inches, . and to as much; I= 2, and a= , 80 . F 
: f 1. 8 on the contrary, if bodies of different qualities, as gold, fil- f 
e 1; HANFORD 2 7 e er — peak e; ver, and capper, be put ſeparately in a veſſel over a fire ; 
if bu 3 % the wei Johts underwritten 3 ja * "lid. — i" notwithſtanding all their heterogeneity, they will 105 18888 . 
y 3 .. : | 4 . . 


cd * 


Of the left ventricle r 
Of the right ventricfe 
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- Force of the whole heart \ wo ** 15 4 | 


and congregated into a maſs thereby. | 
In effect, heat cannot be ſaid to do either this thing: or that 

univerſally; but all its effects depend on the circumſtances of 
its application.— Thus, to do the ſame thing in different bo- 


dies, different degrees of heat are required; as, to mix gold 
en * and ſilver, the heat muſt be in one de 6, and to mix mer- 
he Which weights haue a. velocity, wherewith thay would move] cury and Calphuar, in another. wn 
Tel im inch each ſecond, of a minute. Add, chat the ſame degree of heat ſhall have oppoſite effects. 
ich Gall. Hence it is inferred, that when the pulſe is s quieker — Thus a bchement He. Hall render water, oils, ſalts, &c. 
W than ordinary, either the reſiſtance. is leſs than ordinary, or] volatile; and yet the ſame fire ſhall imbody ſand, and fixed 
rof the force of the heart. is increaſed, or a leſs quantity of blood |\ alkaline ſalt into glaſe. 5:1 
all- than uſual is expelled at each contraction of the heart; and] 


vice verſa.—As alſo, that if the reſiſtance be either increaſed | 


or diminiſhed, either the pulſe, or the quantity of blood ex- 
pelled at each contraction, will be either increaſed or dimi- 


The Epicureans, and 3 — define heat not 
as an accident of fire, but as an eſſential power or property 


thereof, the ſame; in reality: with it, and _ N 


ex- therefrom in the manner of our conception. 
hich . niſhed gere And that if the force of the hrart be in- Heat, then, on their principles, is no other an the le 
the creaſed, or e Fa * the pulſe muſt br actelerated, or] ſubſtance of fire itſelf, reduced into atoms, and emitted in 


the refiſtance di ye 
On theſe pr Dr. Dr. Juri proceeds to demonſtrate the 


dà continual ſtream from 


F ignited bodies; ſo as not © 
tion, warm the objects within its reach, but alſo, if they bei — Sug 
y has three following theor TIES mable, to &:ndle them, turn \them into fire, and. conſpire | 
bo. 39, That 4 ＋ motion. of. reſiſtance made to the blood with them to make flame. 
g the ing out of the bart in the ſyſtole, or the whole motion] In effect, theſe corpuſcles, ſay they; flying of fm de ig- 
given communicated to the antecedent blood, and the coats of the] nited body, while yet contained within the ſphere of its 
ereto, uteries, is egual 49: the pale. fores. of the bart, ben flame, by their motion conſtitute fire z but when fled, or got 
 prin- brozime. beyond the ſame, arid: diſperſed every way, ſo as to eſcape the 
um 2%, That the motion communicated to the antecedent [blood apprehenſion of the ęye, and only to be pereeivable by the 
ere it in a ſyſtole, is to the motion communicated. to the coats of feeli they take the Lion 'of beat; * hg 9 as 
e ven- the arteries, as. the time of the eien is to Wai time of the they ſtill excite. in us that ſenſation. 
motion daſtole, _. The. Carteſians, improving on this doftrine; aſſert bear to 
cedent Wbence, if, w with, Dr. Keill, we. Appel the Stole wer- conſiſt in a certain motion of the | inſenfible particles of a 
40 formed in one. third of the interval between two pulſes, body, reſembling the motion whereby the ſeveral parts of | 
reby a motion Iba rd to the antecedent blood will be] out body are agitated by the motion of che heart and blood. A 
action, one third of .t whole motion of the beart 3 1 en dem Our lateſt and beſt writers of mechanical, experimental, and 1 
ticles of . Municated to, the arteries, two thirds. i] chemical e _ very conſiderably about Heat. — 
N hence I „In different animals, the force of the burt 11 is in a vine; The fundamental ce is, whether it be a peculiar pro- 
| to the bo r of the quadruple ratio of the diameter of any] perty of one certain immutable body called ire ; or whether 
veen the ologous. veſſel, and the, inverſe ratio of the time wherein | it may be produced mechanically in other bodies, by inducing : 
2, Tbat the heart is contr 3. or a ratio compounded of the ratio | an alteration in the particles thereof. 
nachine, 115 weight either of the luart, or the whole animal, the] The former tenet, which i is 8s ancient; as Democritus, and 
ED be | triplicate ratio of the ſame weight, and the reciprocal ratia the ſyſtem of atoms, had given way to that of the Carteſians, 
ns of all r de time. and ether mechaniſts;; but is now with great addreſs retrieved, | 
eeſpeAire ABT -BURKo a diſeaſe, among phyſicians uſually called car and improved on, by ſome of the lateſt writers, particularly 
e motion 1 1 Homberg, the younger r Lemery, s $'Graveſande, and. above all, 
ng out Will 6e tellaceous powders, as oyer-ſhells, crabs-ryes, chalk; by the: Jearned' and induſtricus Boerhaave, in a courſe of 
de longeſt Ir e, the uſual remedies for the heart. burn. L leftures expreſly on fire; che reſalt whereof we have already 
veral 8 147 2 . the middle part thereof, taken longitudinally, laid don under the article Fire, + 
er equally Ty The thing we call Ars, according to this author, ; is a body = 
dar e £ the manage.—A horſe that works in the. manage ſui generis, created ſuch ab origine, unalterable in its nature 
ded of : with conſtraint. and irreſolutien, and cannot be to and and not either producible de novo, from any 
> machine, Soles to it, is ſaid to be a horſe of tius hearts. other body, nor capable re reduced into any other "body, 
ntraction ak Ib. Focus. 5 See the articles FIRE, Sr clots Or of © ing. to be ſire. | tk 
ſg 111 MONEY. See the article CHIMNEY-MONEY. * This fire, he contends, is diffuſed equably every-where, "61 | li 
1 T4 F * STONES. See the article Fix E-sT o . | exiſts/alike, or in equal quantity, in all the, parts of ſpace. eh 
of be l to 9 he primary qualities of b: oppoſed whether void, np by bodies; but that naturally, and l 
8 75 0 I. in itſelf. it is perfe Say latent and imperceptible; and: hich l 
h bf the f Wake . he defined, a phyſical. being, * ele is] diſcovered by certain effects which it produces, and-whi bold | SE 
e ſame; (3? Wor foi bn, and degree meaſured by AIAN the: air, are cognizable by our ſenſe. : 
.ontained Purit, in the ther mocheter. 5 (Me AS; Theſe effects are heat, light, colour, rarefaion; and burningz ; 
<A 1, J. aids 1 | 5} tut opera en of fre AS N pro- | | 
N. 76. Cnans, bin tee ak: 10 1 tm P06 0 5 dauueible 


ſo that where - ever we obſerve 
inſer the action and preſence of 
0 be without the cauſe, 
yet the fire may remain without any of theſe effeQts ; any, we 
mean, - groſs enough to affect our ſenſes, or become jects 
- thereof : and this, he adds, is the ordinary caſe; there 
being a concurrence of other circumſtances, which are often 
wanting, neceſſary to the production of ſuch ſenſible 


Hence, particularly, it is, that we ſometimes find ſeveral, and 
ſometimes all, of theſe effects of fire , and * 
one unaccompanied with any others; according as the cir- 
cumſtances favour or diſpoſe ings for the ſame. — Thus we 
mind light without heat ; as in rotten wood, putrid fiſhes, or 
the mercurial phoſphorus: nay, and one of them may be in 
- - the higheſt degree, and the hr ſenſible z: as in the fo- 
deus of a large 3 xpoſed to the moon; where, 

_.. though the light, as Dr. Hooke found, was ſufficient to have 


_. inſtantly blinded the beſt eye, yet no heat was perceivable, nor | 


was there the leaſt jon 
dag in che ahl 

. - eyen-when they boil, and not only heat and rarefy, but alſo 
burn or conſume the parts; and in metals, ſtones, &c. which 
Tonceive a vehement heat before they ſhine, or become ig- 


occaſioned in an exquiſite 
- there may be beat without light, as we 


EY 


. .- nited,--Nay, and there may be the moſt intenſe heat in nature | 


without any light: thus in the focus of a large burning 
cConcave, metals melt, and the hardeſt gems vitrify, the 
eye perceives no light; ſo that ſhould the hand happen to be 
put there, it would be inſtantly turned into a coal, or even a 
calx. 80 alſo rarefactions are frequently obſerved by the 


T7 - 


| - . thermometer, in the night-time, without either heat or light, 


Thus it appears, that the effects of fire have a dependence on 
- Other concurring circumſtances ; ſome more, and others leſs. 
Tone thing ſeems to be required in common to them all, 
vin. that the fire be collected or brought into leſs compaſs: 

+ Without chis, as fire is every · where equably diffuſed, it could 
have no more effect in one place than another, but muſt 
either be diſpoſed to warm, burn, and ſhine every- where, 
or no- where. Indeed, ſuch every- where does amount to 
no- where; for to have the ſame beat, &c. in every place, 
would be to have no beat at all: it is only the changes 


that we perceive; thoſe alone make the mind diſtinguiſh in |. 


its ſtate, and become conſcious oſ the things that diverſify it. 


So, out bodies being equally preſſed on all ſides by the am- 
Dient air, we ſeel no preſſure at all; but if the preſſure 


be only taken off in any one part, as by laying the hand 


This colledion is performed two ways: the firſt,” by direct 


ing and determining the fluctuating corpuſcles of fire into 
lines, or trains, called rays; and thus driving infinite ſuc- 

ceſſions of the fiery atoms upon the ſame place or body, 
each to produce its ſeveral effort, and ſecond that of the 
preceding ones, till by a ſeries of augmentations, the effect 
is ſenſible. This is the office of thoſe bodies which we 

call luminaries ; ſuch as the ſun, and other heavenly bodies; 


and alſo of our culinary fires, lamps, &c; on earth, which 


do not emit the fire from their own ſubſtance, as is com- 


monly conceived, but only by their rotatory mutation direct 
the undetermined corpuſcles into parallel rays. And the 
effect may be ſtill further intended by a ſecond collection of 
ftzheſe parallel, into converging rays, by means of a concave 
ſpeculum, or a convex af, inch at 


th brings them all 

into a point: whence thoſe aſtoniſhing . of burtirge 
burning; glaſſes. ; 92 ; * 3 n 15 pes * 5 dre ; 

- The ſecond way wherein the collection is made, is not by 


. . determining the vague fire, or giving it any new direction; 
but — by afſembl it: kick! is done by the attri- 
tion or rubbing of two bodies ſwiftly againſt each other; 
ſo ſwiſtly, in effect, as that nothing in the air, except 
tte floating fire, has activity enough to move an equal 
e, or ſucceed faſt enough into the places continually: re- 

", — by it: by which means fire, the moſt agile body 
in nature, ſlipping in, becomes collected in the path of 

© the moving body; ſo that the moveable has, as it were, 
2 fiy atmoſphere. around it. — Thus it is the axes of 
, Chariot-wheels, mill- ſtones, the ropes of ſhips, cannon- 
balls, fc, conceive heat, and ſome of them kindle into 


Thus much for the circumſtance in heat, common to all the 
effects of fire, viæ. collection. The particular circumſtances 
are various: thus, for it to warm, or to heat, i. e. to give 
te ſenſation of it, it is neceſſary that there be more fire in 

tte hot body, or thing, than in the organ whereby it is to be 
ſelt; otherwiſe the mind will not be put into any new ſtate 
gs e its approach, nor have any new idea.—W hence, alſo, 
il the contra 
external object than in the organ, it will raiſe an idea of cold, 
or chillin ee. 8 ee 


phoſphorus ; in fluids, which emit no light | 


to this obtains, v. g. if there be leſs fire in the 


HEA 


five cold place; — another 22. 
warm, in a very pinching day, will at firſt fanſy himself; 
2 — as. it — that the ſenſe of — 4. 

no means determine the degree of fire; the hea: being only 

the ratio, or difference between the internal and extern, 

fire.— As to the circumſtances neceſſary to the fire', pro- 
ducing light, burning, rareſaction, &c. ſee Licur, and 

8 eee 
; e mec iloſophers, partic my lord 

Mr. Boyle, and Sir Iſaac Newton, look 4k 4 in — 

light.— They do not conceive it as an original inherent ag 
perty of any particular ſort of body; but as mechanically pro- 
ducible in any bod. 3 U 
My lord Bacon, in an expreſs treatiſe De forma calid, de. 
|  Guces, from a particular enumeration of the ſeveral phæno- 
mena and effects of heat; . a - 
19, That heat is motion: not, that motion generates, heat 
or heat motion; though, in many Caſes, this be true: but, 
that the very thing heat is very motion, and nothing elſe.— 
But this motion, he ſhews, has ſeveral peculiar circumſtances 
which conſtitute it heat. 3” $9 
As, 2˙, That it is an expanſive motion, whereby a body en- 
deavours to dilate or ftretch into a larger dimenſion than it 
had before. 


0, That this expanſive motion is | directed towards the cir. 


a room tcarce} 


* 


9 
cumference, and at the ſame time upwards; which appears 
hence, that an iron rod, being erected in the fire, wil 
— the hand that holds it, much ſooner than if put in late. 
ra Yo | p ; 4 | h 
4®, That this expanſive motion is not equable, and of the 
whole, but only of the ſmaller particles of the body; as ap- 

ears from the alternate trepidation of the particles of þy 
liquors, ignited iron, &c. And laſtly, that this motion i; 

very rapid. ck, og . 2 . 

Hence, he defines: heat an expanſive, undulatory motion in 
the minute particles of. the body; whereby they tend, with 
ſome rapidity, towards the circumference, and at the ſame 
time incline a little upwards. | 

Hence, again, he adds, that if, in any natural body, you can 
excite a motion whereby it ſhall expand or dilate itſelf; 

and can fo repreſs and direct this motion upon itſelf, 2 

that the dilatation ſhall not proceed uniformly, but obtain in 

. ſome parts, and be checked in others, you will generate het, 
This doctrine, Deſcartes and his ſect adhere to with ſome 
little variation. —According to them, heat conſiſts in a cer- 
tain motion or agitation of the parts of a body, like to that 

. wherewith the ſeveral parts of our body are agitated by the 
motion of the heart and bloed. | 

Mr. Boyle, in a treatiſe of the Mechanical Origin of Hut 

and Cold, ſtrenuouſly ſupports the doctrine of the producibi- 

lity of heat, with new obſervations and experiments: a 
— — we ſhall here give one or two. 8 

In the production, ſays he, of heat, there appears nothing, 
on the part either of the agent or patient, but motion, and 
its natural effects. When a ſmith briſkly hammers a {mall 
piece of iron, the metal thereby becomes exceedingly bot: 
yet there is nothing to make it ſo, except the forcible motion 

of the hammer impreſſing a vehement and variouſly deter- 
mined agitation on the ſmall parts of the iron, which, being 
cold body before, grows, by that ſuperinduced commotion 

of its ſmall parts, hot : firft, in a more looſe acceptation of 
the word, with regard to ſome other bodies, compared with 
which it was cold before: and then ſenſibly het, becauſe th 

-agitation ſurpaſſes that of the parts of our fn rs; and in th 

inſtance oftentimes, the hammer and the anvil continue coll 

/ - after the operation; which ſhews, that the heat acquired by 

the iron, was not communicated by either of thoſe imple 

ments as heat, but produced in it by motion great enough 

ſtrongly to agitate the parts of ſo ſmall a body as the piece o 

iron, without being able to have the like effect upon ſo much 

greater maſſes of metal, as the hammer and the anvil. Though, 
if the percuſſions were often and briſkly renewed, and the 
hammer were ſmall ; this alſo might be heated, —Whence 
it is not neceſſary, that a body itſelf ſhould be hot to ge 
heat. | 5 ARE 16 

Ik a large nail be driven by a hammer into a plank of wood 
it will receive ſeveral ſtrokes on its head, ere it grow but; 

but when it is once driven to the head, a few ſtrokes ſuffice 

to give it a conſiderable heat: for while, at every blow 
the hammer, the nail enters farther into the wood, the 11 | 
tion prodyced is chiefly. progreflive, and is of the whole 

. tending one way; but when the motion ceaſes, the im 

given by the ſtroke, being unable to drive the nail fart 

on, or to break it, muſt be ſpent in making a various, vel 
ment, and inteſtine commotion of the parts among then, 
| ſelves, wherein the nature of heat conſiſts. Mech. Produ. 

Heat and CH]ʒ 1 lr, 

That beat, ſays the ſame author, is mechanically product: 

appears probable from a conſideration of its nature, * 

ſeems principally. to conſiſt in that mechanical pope]. 

matter called motion ; but which is here ſubje& to three 
ditions, or modifications ce 
Firſt, the agitation of the parts of the body muſt be 


” 


Thus it is, that a man coming out of a hot bath, into a 
moderately warm air, ſeems as if he were got into an exceſ- 
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bot, the motion manifeſtly and 1 appears vehe 


in a heated iron, the vehement agitation of its parts may be 
to be vehemently agitated by a whirlwind, the bulk of the 
corpuſcles would keep their agitation from being properly 


The ſecond condition is, that the determination be very 
various, and tend all manner of ways—This variety of deter- 
minations appears to be in hot bodies, both by ſome of the 


others, in what poſture or ſituation ſoever the body, to be 


| kindled, will appear on all fides red, and melt wax, and kin-| 
dle brimſtone, whether the body be applied to the upper, the 
lower, or any other part of it.— Hence, if we duly attend to 


- parts of a body can be put into a very confuſed and vehement 


to almoſt each of theſe heads; chance itſelf having, in the 


| Who does not conceive fire, as any particular ſpecies of body, 


wood? or flame itſelf than red-hot ſmoke ? It is certain, that 


flame longer than they have fume to burn.—In diſtilling hot 


fumes; which, if they be copious enough, and the heat ſuffi- 
ciently great, will be flame: and the reaſon why fuſed metals | 


for, that ſpelter, which fumes moſt copiouſly, does likewiſe 


. * beat, may be brought to ſhine like other bodies. 
44. | re e 


thoſe which are barely ſluiQd.— Thus, the particles of water, 
in its natural ſtate, move ſo calmly, that we do not feel it 
at all warm, though it could not be a liquor, unlefs they 
were in a reſtleſs motion; but when water becomes actually 


ment, ſince it does not only ſtrike our organs of feeling 


driſkly, but ordinarily produces numerous very ſmall bubbles, 


melts coagulated oil caſt upon it, and affords vapours, which 

their agitation aſcend into the ait.—And if the degree of 
heat be ſuch as to make the water boil, the agitation be- 
comes more manifeſt hy the confuſed motions, waves, noiſe. 
bubbles, and other obvious effects, excited therein. Thus, 


eaſily inferred from the motion, and the hiſſing noiſe it makes 
with the drops of water that fall from it. —But though the 

itation be various, as well as vehement, yet there is a third 
condition required to make a body hot ; which is, that the 
agitated particles, or at leaft the greateſt number of them, be 
ſo minute, as to be fingly inſenſible —Were an heap of ſand 


beat, though by their numerous ſtrokes upon any man's face, 
and the briſk commotion of the ſpirits, which would thence 
enſue, they might perhaps produce that quality. CERES 


inſtances already mentioned, and eſpecially that of flame, 
which is a body; by the dilatation of metals when melted ; 
and by the operations of heat, exerciſed by hot bodies upon 


heated thereby, be applied to them: thus a coal, thoroughly 


this notion of the nature of heat, it is eaſy to diſcern how it 
may be mechanically produced ſeveral ways; for, except in 
ſome few anomalous caſes, by whatever means the inſenſible 


agitation, heat will be introduced into that body: and as 
there are ſeveral agents and operations, by which the heating 
motion may be excited ; ſo there muſt be ſeveral mechanical 
ways of producing heat: various experiments may be reduced 


laboratories of chemiſts, afforded ſeveral phænomena referable 
thereto. | | | | 


This ſyſtem is further ſupported alſo by Sir Iſaac Newton, 


originally endued with ſuch and ſuch properties. Fire, ac- 


cording to him, is only a body much ignited, 7. e. heated hot, | 
ſo as to emit light copiouſly : what elſe, ſays he, is red-hot | 


iron than fire? and what elſe is a burning coal than red-hot. 
flame is, only the volatile part of the fuel heated red-hot, i. e. 


ſo hot as to ſhine ; and hence only ſuch bodies as are volatile, 


i. e. ſuch as emit a copious fume, will flame; nor will they 


ſpirits, if the head of the ſtill be taken off, the aſcending 
vapours will catch fire from a candle, and turn into flame. 


And in the ſame manner ſeveral bodies, much heated by | - 


morion, attrition, fermentation, or the like, will emit lucid 


do not flame, is the ſmalneſs of their fume ; this is evident 


flame.— Add, that all flaming bodies, as oil, tallow, wax, 


wood, pitch, ſulphur, c. by flaming, waſte, and vaniſh into 


And do not all fixed bodies, when heated beyond a certain 
degree, emit light, and ſhine? and is not this emiſſion per-| - 


formed by the vibrating motion of their parts? and do not all 


bodies, which abound with terreſtrial and ſulphureous parts, | 


emit light as often as thoſe parts are ſufficiently agitated ; 


whether that agitation be made by external fire, or by friction, 


or percuffion, or putrefaction, or by any other cauſe ?— | 
Thus, ſea-water, in a ſtorm 3 quickſilver agitated in vacuo z 
the back of a cat, or the neck of a horſe, obliquely rubbed 
In a dark place; wood, fleſh,' and fiſh, while they putrefy ; | 
vapours from putrefying waters, uſually called zgnes fatui ; 
ſtacks of moill hay or corn; glow-worms ; amber and dia- 
monds by rubbing; fragments of ſteel ſtruck off with a flint, 
Oc. all emit light. Id. ibid. Nee 


Are not groſs bodies and light convertible into one another? 
and may not bodies receive much of their activity. from the| _ 
| 283 of light, which enter their compoſition? I know no 


y leſs apt to ſhine than water; and yet water, by fre- 
quent diſtillations, changes into fixed earth; which, by a 


Add, that the ſun and ſtars, accanding'ta Sir Iasc Newton's | 


conjecture, are no other than great earths vehemently heated. 


= 


for large bodies, he obſerves, preſerve their heat the longeſt, | 


diffuſed through all ſpace; that it is preſent in all 
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their parts heating one another: and why may not greats 


. denſe, and fixed bodies; when heated beyond a certain de- 


gree, emit light ſo copiouſly, as by the emiſſion and re- 
action thereof, and the reflexions and refractions of the 


rays within the pores, to grow ſtill hotter, till they arrive 


at ſuch a period of heat as is that of the ſun? Their parts 
alſo may be further preſerved from fuming away, not on'y 
by their fixity, but by the vaſt weight and denlity of their 
atmoſpheres incumbent on them, and ſtrongly compreſſing 
them, and condenſing the vapours and ee ariſing 
from them. Thus, we ſee, warm water, in an exhauſted 
receiver, ſhall boil as vehemently as the hotteſt water open 
to the air; the weight of the incumbent atmoſphere, in 
this latter caſe, keeping down the vapburs, and hindering 
the ebullition, till it has conceived its utmoſt degree of 
heat. So, alſo, a mixture of tin and lead, put on a red- 
hot iron in vacuo, emits a fume and flame: but the ſame 
mixture, in the open air, by reaſon of the incumbent atmo- 
ſphere, does not emit the leaſt ſenſible flame. Thus much for 
the em of the producibility of heat, | 

On the other hand, M. Homberg, in his Eſſai du Sorffre 
Principe, holds, that the chemical principle, or element, ſul- 
phur, which is ſuppoſed one of the ſimple, primary, pre- 
exiſtent ingredients of all natural bodies, is real fire; and con- 


ſequently that fire is coeval with body. Mem. de P Acad. 


an. 908. See SULPHUR. | 
Dr. S'graveſande goes on much the ſame principle : Fire, 


according to him, enters the compoſition of all bodies, is 


contained in all bodies, and may be ſeparated or procured 
from all bodies, by. rubbing them againſt each other, and 
thus putting their fire in motion. But fire, he adds, is b 


no means generated by ſuch motion. Elem, Phy/. T. II. 
0736 | 5 | 


A body is then only ſenſibly hot, when the degree of its 
heat exceeds that of our organs of ſenſe ; fo that there may 
be a lucid body, without any ſenſible heat; and conſe- 


| quently, as heat is only a ſenhble quality, without any Heat 


at all. | | 


| Heat, in the hot body, ſays the ſame author, is an agitation 


of the parts of the body, made by means of the fire contained 
in it ; by ſuch agitation a motion is produced in our bodies, 
which excites the idea of heat in our minds: fo that heat, in 
reſpe& of us, is nothing but that idea, and in the hot body 


nothing but motion. —If ſuch motion expel the fire in rizht | 
lines, it may give us the idea of light; if in a various and 
Irregular motion,  only:of % ne en 
M. Lemery the younger agrees with theſe two authors in 


aſſerting this abſolute and ingenerable nature of fire ; but 
he extends it farther.—Not contented to confine it as an 
element to bodies, he' endeavours to ſhew, that it is equably 

laces, even 
in the void ſpaces between bodies, as well as in the inſenſible 
2 between their parts. M. de I Acad. an. 1713. See 

THER, pb | i Sapp Bape 

This laſt ſentiment falls in with that of Boerhaave above de- 
livered. It ſeems extravagant to talk of heating cold liquors 
with ice ; yet Mr, Boyle aſſures us, he has eaſily done it, by 
taking out of a baſon of cold water, wherein ſeveral frag- 
ments of ice were ſwimming, one piece or two which he 
perceived very well drenched with the liquor, and ſuddenly 
immerging them into a wide-mouthed glaſs of ftrong oil of 
vitriol : for the menſtruum preſently mixing with the water, 


which adhered to the ice, produced in it a briſk heat, ſome- 


times with a manifeſt ſmoke,” and that ſuddenly diſſolving the 
contiguous parts of the ice, and thoſe the next, the whole ice 
was ſoon reduced to water; and the corroſive menſtruum 
being, by * or three ſhakes, well diſperſed through it, the 
whole mixture would immediately grow ſo hot, that ſome- 
times the containing chill could not be endured in one's hand. 
Boyle, ubi ſup ram. FFF 

There is à great variety in the heat of different places and 


* 


| ſeaſons ——Naturalifts commonly lay it down, that the nearer 


any place is to the centre of the earth, the hotter it is found; 


but this does not hold ſtriẽtly true, —In digging mines, wells, 


Oc. they find that at a little depth below the ſurface, 
it feels cool; a little lower, and it is yet colder, as being 


now beyond any reach, or influence, of the ſun's rays, 


inſomuch that water will freeze almoſt inſtantaneouſſy; and 


hence the uſe of ice-houſes, &c. but when a little lower, 


viz. about 40 or 50 feet deep, it begins to grow warmer, ſo 


that no ice can bear it; and then the deeper they go, ftill the 


greater is the beat : till, at length, reſpiration grows difficult, 
and the candles go out. Hence ſome have recourſe to the 
notion of a find of fire lodged in the centre of the earth; 
which they conſider as a central ſun, and the great principle 
of the generation, vegetation, nutrition, &c. of foſſil and 
vegetable bodies. VVV 

But Mr. Boyle, who had been at the bottom of ſome mines 


- himſelf, ſuſpects that this degree of heat, at leaſt in ſome of 
them, may ariſe from the peculiar nature of the minerals 
generated therein, To confirm this, he inſtances a mi- 


neral of a vitriolie kind, dug up in large quantities, in ſeveral 
wh parts 
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4 Winn: the GS CEE mountains, og: near the top no . 

table can live; N is not for want of food, but throu vob 
_ the. intenſeneſs of e cold. This effect is attributed to 
tthinnels of the air, and the little ſurface of earth there is to 
reflect the rays. . The : 
. paralleliſm; ; bar * ene of direct parallel Ts is found, 4 
Computation, to be Fav 1 3. th - this effect being 
really greater in r than ſum 

Fred. in geograp * The diverſity oy of the beat of 98 and 
r Fora from the different angles under which the an; 8 


earth's furface⸗ 
"Ry is — in (png that a moving body, ſtriking per- 
| 1 on another, acts on it with all its force; and that 
2 body ſtriking obliquely, acts with the leſs force, the more 
\ it deviates from the perpendicular, Now fire, moving, in 
right _ muſt obſerve the ſame mechanical law-as other | 
bodies; and-conſequently its action muſt be meaſured by the 
© fine of the angle of incidence: and hence fire, ſtriking on any 
\ 1 5 a ixeAion parallel thereto, has no ſenſible effect, 
1 re ep TY, ratio is almoſt infinite, i. e. it is nothing. Ac- 
, the fun, radiating on the earth i in the anouning, 


ee e produces dny any warmth. at . 
Hence, Dr. Halley gives a mathematical computation of the 
effect of the ſun, . tho Fre ſeaſons and climates; going, 
on this principle, that the ſimple action of the ſun, as all 
- other impultes or ſtrokes, is more or. leſs forcible, accord- 
1 ng to the lines of the angles of incidence, or to the per- 
pendicular let fall on the plane: whence, the vertical ray 
5 (which 3 is of the greateſt heat) being put for radius, the 
orce of the ſun on the horizontal = of the earth 


Bil be to that, as the fine of the ſun' $ altitude at any other 
time. 


I 9 i follows, that the 85 the Ke ofa ſun's 1 | 
taken 1 4 „an es t n 8 | 
1 pe | <a iculars ; and a curve drawn 
chrough the extremities MP thoſe perpendiculars the area com-! 
Ae will be 
Ae e of time. 
nce it will follow likewiſe, that under the pole the. 40. | 
an all the heat of 2 tropical day is proportionate to oh: 
ſe of the fine of 23 degrees and an half, into 


©" hours, or or the circumference of a circle; that is, p 6 0 of | 
23 re an $ hall being near ly. + of radius, 28 fe into 
12 hours. Or, the polar heat is equal to that of the ſun con- 


pig ly $ above the hotiaon at 53 degrees height; 
ET A No 1 15 not fivg hours more elevated — che 
L cer: be ns of erm i tf ject, 
2 5 that occalianed. its: being boated is — 
| per I 1 fs under. the equine Sisal, the 12 
hours abſenge 


fly countries, are found | 


ays are here One into a | | 


: Whence are deduditle the following worelfaties : 


35 That in the frigid Soties, 50 de fun ſets not, the 
© beat 


theſe aggregates of warmth are as the ſine of the ſun's de. 


| the poke it is greater than any other yt 'She#t"Whate\ er, being 


proportionate to che collection of the hear of ene ennt 
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latitude to the equinoQtial- and tropieal ſun, b whi 
mots PA» be thade of the n degra Vin _ an ef 
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1% That the equinoRial hast, when the fun becomes ver. 
tical, is as twice the ſquare of the radius: which may be 
propoſed as 4 ſtandard te be Compared: ws in all Other 

„ 


2e, That under the equinoAtal, the bet i a8 th. fine of the 
ſun's declination. 


| is as the circumference of a citele into the fine of the al. 
titude at 6. And, conſequently, that, in the ſame I:titude, 


clination; and at the ſame declinatien of the ſun, they are 

us the ſites of the latitudes into the fines of the declination. 

40, That the 1 ay $ heat 3 Wiiere tu the co- 
ſine of the latitude; ' 

5o, In all places here che lun lets, the difference Wen 
the ſummer and winter heute, when the declinations are con- 
 trary, is equal to a eirele +ntd the Tine of the altitude at 6, in 
the ſummer parallel; und conſequent hoſe differences are 
as the fine of delle yn or'm iplicd 6 4 the fines of 


declination: 116.23 20 
8 Lode that the tropicilſun, 


62, From the 
? under the — 'of all others the leaſt force; under 


to that of the equinoctiab as g to 4. 
From the table, and theſe corellaries, a eren idea map be 
conceived of the ſum of all the actions of the ſun in the 
| whole year: and thus that part of heat, which ariſcth fimply 
from the preſence of the ſun, may be brought to a geome- 
he bens ef the ſun, for any ſmall portion 


of time, is Tac a rectangle, contained under the ſine 
af ihe angle of ch 6f the ray producing beat at thit 
dk x .\ 


Hewr i ofually divided;' b the ſchool hitoſophers, in 
actual und r Hes : 9 


Actual Hx Ax is that which we Havent hitherto ſpeaking of, 

and Which is an effect of real, elementary fire. 8 

Potential Har is that 'which we find in pepper, wine, and 
certain chemical preparations, a8 a '> uf pemine, brandy, 


R Oc. 

he Peripatetics account for the het of u re from an 
antiperiſtaſis. 5 A 135-3708 0.9 

The Epicureans, and er cörpuſella rug; attribute eren 
potential hoat to atoms or particles of fire detained and locked 


＋ does but little diminiſh the motion 


rays, wherein heat confiſts, 


c.the,pole, — a 
dhe extremity of cold 


up in the pores of thoſe bodies, and remaining at ref 
therein ; which being excited to action again by the heat and 


75 | WA 82 that it i. r 


*. .. ih 


Fee, metim ee eee n. 
bave the effect of a burning mirror on the ſubje& plain; and 
- the like effect ſometimes ha had from the concave-or convex. 
be paris of clouds, eithe 14 refraction or reflexian. And ſome 
EY 5 Toke, Jha, , 
+ . „Ang to produce thunder, 6. | 

45 2 8 88 55 » ſandy, or chalł . 


Saen of thr inthe 8 but 
few; by which means a c0 acceſſion: of beat is:de- 


. rived to the air 3. as, on the contrary black looſe, ſails abſorb: | 
e the. rays, and return Ep Into the air, ſo ihat the 


* . is much the hotter. P #4 32 * it 


is the peaſants, who inhabit the moraſs de Venen, where 


.. curf is dug, are yery ſenſible. of; walking there but u it 
; 2 the. feet grow extremely hat, but the fare. Sal: 


contrary, in a ſandy place, the fi ſcar 
8 the face is ſcorched by rope - ix 


ollowing table gives the beat to 1 tench dee of | 


it is known, | 


moiſture of the mouth, or by the effuſion of cold water, or 
the like cauſe, then break their inclofures, and diſcover what 


they are 

This doQtine is well Muftrated by M. tue the younge”, 
in the inſtances of quick-lime, regulus of 75 Mei tin, E.. 

ind ealeination whereof he obſerves, 1% That the fire 
vrhich they imbibe in the operation, makes à ſenſible addition 

to the wolght of the body, amounting ſometimes to one tent) 
of the whole; and that, during this impriſonment, i it ſtil 


. *-etains all the particular praperties or characters of fire, 2527: 
poars hence, that when ones ſet at mee it bas all the 
effects of other fire; © 


Thus a ſtony, orfullne body beiny / cakined Ald water pou 
thereon, that fluid is ſound ſufficierft; by its external imprel- 

ſion, to break up the cells; and let the fire out; and upon 
this the water is rendered more or leſs warm, according to tht 


quantity of fire — therein. Hencez alſo; i it is, that ſome E 
of theſe bodies viſibly contain a great deal of actual fire ; ? 
the ſlighteſt occaſion is capable of diſengaging it and upon ij I 


| plying 'them' to the ſkin, they burn, and raiſe an eſchar, not 
unlike the top of a live coal. 
To this it is objeQed, that the dae 6f fre Ie only ſuch 
in virtue of the rapii motion where with they are agitated 
ſo that to ſuppoſe them fixed in the pores of a body, 0 
diveſt them at once of that which eonſtituted them fire, 
conſequently, to diſqualify them from producing the & 
 feQts/ aferibed/to' them. — To which M. Lemery anſ we 
chat though the rapid motion of fire do contribute uc 
greatly to its effects, yet the particular ow its uu 
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and fixed in the ſubſtance of bodies, yet why ſhould it fare 


ſerved, on fire; and, conſequently, it is leſs fluid than fire: 
and yet, every day, water is incloſed in bodies of all ſorts, 


As to what may be farther objected, of the impoſſibility of 
will be of no great weight, unleſs it can be proved, that the 
might get out again the ſame way; and that as it _—_ pene- 


trated the body, by reaſon its own corpuſcles were ſma 


which, upon the fire's ceaſing, muſt naturally cloſe and con- 


be has not ſound, that the effuſion of the fſpirit-upon quick- 


cold water were poured on the ſame lime, fo drenched, there 


_ oftentimes, far greater than if the liquor were cold; which, 


to be conſidered withal. And though fire ſhould be detained, 


worſe than other fluids under the ſame circumſtances? Water, 
for inſtance, is a fluid, whoſe fluidity depends, as already ob- 


without loſing its fluidity, or any of the properties that cha- 
racterize it as water. ; 725 | |: 
Add, that when water is frozen, the motion of its parts 1s, 
doubtleſs, diſcontinued ; and yet, the figure of the particles 
remaining the ſame, it is ready to commencea fluid, as before, 
upon the leaſt warmth. 

Laſtly, Though ſalt be allowed to be the matter of taſtes, and 
that it has certain properties, 2 chiefly from the figure of 
its parts; yet it only acts when diſſolved; or, which amounts 
to the ſame, when it ſwims in a fluid proper to keep its parts in 
motion: yet it is not leſs ſalt, or leſs the matter of taſte, when 
not in a ſtate of diſſolution: to deſpoil it of that quality, the 
figure of its parts muſt be altered. 


fixing ſo fine, ſubtil, penetrative, and active a matter as fire, 
within the ſpongeous ſubſtance of a groſs, porous body; it 


pores of the cells are bigger than the ſame.—If it be inſiſted, 
again, that a body which could find its way into a ſolid body, 


er than 
the pores; the ſame conſideration muſt let it out again: it is 


anſwered, that the pores are not now in the ſame condition as 
before ; the fire, in calcining, opened and dilated the pores; 


tract again. Mam. de Þ Acad. an. 1713. 


Mr. Boyle endeavours to ſet aſide this account, and ſubſtitute | 


a mechanical property ; viz. a peculiar texture of parts, in 
theſe caſes, in IMu of fire. Though a great likeneſs might 
be expected bet ween the particles of fire adhering to the 
quick-lime, and thoſe of highly- rectified ſpirit of wine; yet 


lime produced any ſenſible heat, or, viſible diſſolution of the 
lime, though it ſeemed to be as greedily ſucked in, as com- 
mon water would have been. And, farther, he found, that if 


would enſue no manifeſt heat; nor did the lump appear 
| ſwelled, or broken, till ſome hours after: which ſeems to 
argue, that the texture of the lime admitted ſome particles 
of the ſpirit of wine into ſome of its pores, which were either 
larger, or more fit for it, without admitting it into the moſt 
numerous, whereinto the liquor muſt be received, to be able 


| ſuddenly to diſſipate the corpuſcles of lime into their minuter 
particles. | 


Theſe phenomena, according to Mr. Boyle, ſeem to ſhew, | 


that the diſpoſition which lime has to grow hot with water, 
greatly depends on ſome peculiar texture; ſince the aqueous 
parts, which one would think capable of quenching moſt of 
the fiery atoms ſuppoſed to adhere to quick-lime, did not near 
ſo much weaken, the diſpoſition of it to heat, as that exceſs of 
the ſpirituous corpuſcles, and their contexture with thoſe of 
the lime, increaſed it. | | . | 

Yet, in other places, this author appears rather to give into 
the corpuſcular ſcheme : - urging, that if, inſtead of cold water, 
you quench the lime with hot water, the ebullition will be, 


indeed, might well be expected, hot water being much fitter 
than cold, ſuddenly to pervade the body of the lime, and 
haſtily to diſſolve, and ſet at liberty, the fiery and ſaline parts 
Wherewith- it abounds. And what a greater intereſt ſalts may 
have in producing ſuch heats, than cold water, he has alſo 
tried, by pouring acid ſpirits, and particularly ſpirit of ſalt, 
upon good quick- lime: for, by this means, there was always 
a far greater degree of heat excited, than if he had uſed com- 
_ water; and this, whether he employed the ſpirit cold or 
ot. ; 
It is not eaſy, ſays the ſame author, to apprehend how ſuch 
light and minute bodies ſhould be ſo long detaincd, as muſt by 
this hypothets be allowed, in quick-lime eſpecially ; ſince no 
great heat enſues the pouring of water upon minium, or cro- 
cus martis per ſe, though they have been calcined by a violent 
fre, the efluvia whereof ſeem to adhere to them, by the in- 
creaſe of the weight the lead and iron manifeſtly receive from 
the operation of it. Mech. Orig. of Heat. 
EAT, inthe animal ceconomy, natural HEAT, vital HEAT. 
Innate HEAT. | | | 
mate HEAT, calidum innatum, is a term the antients had many 
Y2gue notions about; but geometrical reaſoning has taught us 
to affix a more diſtinct idea hereto: for it is hence, ſays Dr. 
Qumcy, we know, that this, innatæ heat is no more than the 
| Utlition of the parts of the blood, occaſioned by its circula- 
tory motion, eſpecially in the arteries; wherein, being pro- 
Pelled from a circular baſe, towards the apex of an 
done, With a force begun in the heart, it meets with a double 
reſiſtance ; viz. againſt the ſides of the arterigs, and againſt 
y the receding blood. 5 Fs 
or. I. No 76. CHams, . 


hollow | 


For whereas the blood contains in it parts that are fitted to 
excite heat whenever they can get at liberty; that is, if the 
parts incloſing them can be got aſunder; and whereas the 
parts incloſing ſuch corpuſcles cannot be got aſunder, unleſs by 
ſome niſus of the parts of the blood among one another, 
whereby the attrition and abraſion of the cohering particles is 
produced ; it follows, that the heat will be ſo much the 
greater, by how much ſuch a niſus, and attrition of the parts 
among one another, is increaſed. | 
And with the ſame reſiſtances (that is, the ſections of the ar- 
teries, and the quantity of blood, remaining the ſame), and 
an increaſed force of the heart, and circular motion of the 
blood, the niſus and attrition of the parts of the blood amongſt 
one another, muſt neceſſarily be increaſed ; both by the pre- 
ceding blood being ſtruck harder upon by the protruſion of a 
ſucceeding blood coming on with an increaſed velocity; and 
the occaſioning thereby alſo more frequent ſtrokes againſt the 
ſides of the arteries; by which means, an increaſed velocity of 
blood increaſes the heat : and thus, conſequently, does its heat 
depend upon its circulation. | * 
From hence it appears, that, at the ſame diſtances from the 
heart, the heat of equal quantities of blood will be as their 
velocities ; and that, in the ſame velocities of blood, the 
heat will be reciprocally as the diſtances from the heart.— 
For ſince, in homogeneal and ſimple bodies, nothing elſe is 
required to diſengage the particles exciting heat, but a niſus 
and attrition of parts, produced by the force of the heart, 
to which is always proportional the velocity of the blood; 
and the reaction, or Nie, of the arteries, and the ante- 
cedent blood; it follows, that if the reſiſtance, or reaction, 
is not altered, which it will not be at the ſame diſtance from 
the heart; then the heat of the blood will not be altered, 
unleſs by an alteration of the impetus, or velocity, impreſſed 
upon the blood from the heart: that is, as effects are pro- 
portional to their cauſes, the heat of the blood, at the ſame 


diſtances from the heart, will be proportional to its velo- 
city. Ws | 


In the fame manner it appears, that if the velocities im- 
preſſed by the heart be equal, there can be no change in the 
heat of the blood, but from a diverſified reſiſtance, or re- 
action, of the arteries and antecedent blood: but the reſiſt- 
ance of the preceding blood is proportional to its quantity, 
and its quantity is reciprocally proportional to the diſtance 
from the heart (for the nearer the blood is to the heart, ſo 

much the greater will be its quantity between any given 
place and the extremity of the artery) ; and therefore the 
reſiſtance of the arteries will alſo be ſo much the greater, by 
how much nearer they are to the heart : for, in this caſe, the 
reſiſtance is proportional to the velocity; and the velocity of 
wi blood is always greateſt at the leaſt. diſtances from the 

cart. | | | ; 

Hence the heat of the blood may be conſidered as a re- 
ctangle, under the velocity and the diſtance: that is, if in 
two perſons the velocity be as three, and the diſtances where- 
in we would determine the heat be as much more in-one as 
in another; that is, as two to one; the heat of one will be 

ſix, and the other three: that is, the heat of the firſt will 
be double that of the ſecond : and if the diſtance of the firſt 
be as two, and the velocity as four ; but the diſtance of the 
ſecond as three, and the velocity as one; the heat of the 

firſt will be as eight, and of the ond as three: and ſo the 
_ of the firſt will be more than double the heat of the ſe- 
cond. _ | 

Hear, in chemiſtry. See the article FIRE. 

HEAT, in ſmithery, &c.* See the article IRoN. h 

HEAT is alſo uſed, in reſpect of race-horſes, for the exerciſes to 
be given them by way of preparation, &c. 
Two heats in a week are reckoned a juſt meaſure for any 
horſe, of what ſtate or conſtitution ſoever.—The jockeys lay 
it down as a rule, that one of the heats be given on the ſame 


day of the week whereon the horſe is to run bis match ; and 
this to be the ſharpeſt heat. 5 


HE ATHEN. See the article PA AN. | | 

HEAVE, at ſea, ſignifies to throw away, or fling, any thing 
over- board. Foes eats wa” | 
When a. ſhip, being at anchor, riſes and falls by the force of 
the waves, ſhe.is allo ſaid to heave and ſet. | 


To HEAVE at the capſtan ſignifies to turn it about, See Car- 
STAN, ; 


To HeAve @ flag abroad is to hang it out. See FLAG, and. 
SIGNAL. | © —— 
To HEAvE out the top-ſails is ta put them abroad. . 
Heave-OFFERINGs, under the Jewiſh law, were things of- 
fered up to God by lifting them up on hig. | 
HEAVEN, cœlum, an azure, tranſparent orb, inveſting our 
earth; wherein the celeſtial bodies perform their motions. 
This is the popular notion of heaven; for the word, it muſt 
be obſerved, has various other ideas, in the language of phi- 
loſophers, divines, and aſtronomefs: agreeable to which, we 
may lay down divers heavens ; as the higheſt, or empyrean 
heaven ; the ethereal, or flarry heaven ; the planetary heaven, 


&c. 
5 H 


HAVE, 


EAYEN, among divines, called alſo the empyrean heaven, is | 
8 os abode of God, and bleſſed ſpirits; as angels, and the ſouls 
of the righteous deceaſed. . | 
In- this ſenſe, heaven ſtands oppoſed r 
' This is alfo frequently called, in Scripture, the kingdom of hea- 
ven, the heaven of heavens, and by St, Paul the third heaven; 
ſometimes paradiſe, the new Feruſalem, &c. | a 
This heaven is conceived as a place in ſome remote part of in- 
finite ſpace, wherein the Deity is pleaſed to afford a nearer 
and more immediate view of himſelf, and a more ſenſible ma- 
nifeſtation of his glory; and a more adequate perception of 
his attributes, than in the other parts of the univerſe, where 
he is likewiſe preſent TO 
This makes what the divines alſo call the beatific vi/ton.— 

Authors are much divided as to the reality of ſuch local hea- 

ven. | 
The inſpired writers give us. very magnificent deſcriptions of 
heaven, the ſtructure, apparatus, and attendance thereof; 

icularly Ifaiah, and St. John the divine. The philoſopher 
Plato, in his Dial. de Anim. ſpeaks of heaven in terms that 
bear ſo near-a reſemblance to thoſe of Scripture, that Euſe- 
bius charges him with borrowing his account thence. De 
Prepar. Evangel. L. XI. c. 37. TD Ne. 
The antient Romans had a kind of heaven in their ſyſtem of 
theology, which they called elyſium, or the elyſian fields, - 
The Mahometan heaven, or paradiſe, is very groſs, agreeable 
to the genius of their religion. 
HEAVEN, among aſtronomers, called alſo the ethereal and ſtarry 
Heaven, is that immenſe region wherein the ſtars, planets, and 
comets, are diſpoſed. ; 
This is what Moſes calls the firmament, ſpeaking of it as the 
work of the ſecond day's creation; atleaſt it is thus the word 
VP? is uſually rendered by his interpreters 3 though this 
ſomewhat * to countenance their own notion of the 
heavens being firm, or ſolid.— The word, it is certain, proper! 
ſignifies no more than expanſe, or extenſion ; a term very well 
adapted by the prophet to the impreſſion which the heavens 
make on our ſenſes : whence, in other parts of Scripture, the 
heaven is compare] to a curtain, or a tent ſtretched out to 
dwell in.—'T he LXX firſt added to this idea of expanſion, 
that of firm, or ſolid; rendering it by 5$#$@@, according to 
the philoſophy of thoſe times ; in which they have been fol- 


© lowed by the modern tranſlators. 


| The later philoſophers, as Des Cartes, Kircher, &c. have 
eaſily demonſtrated this heaven not to be ſolid, but fluid; but 
they ſtill ſuppoſe it ſull, or perfectly denſe, without any va- 
cuity, and cantoned out into many vortices. | 
But others carry the thing much farther, and overturn not 
only the ſolidity, but the. ſuppoſed plenitude, of the heavens. 
Dir Iſaac Newton has abundantly ſhewn the heavens void 
'of almoſt all reſiſtance, and, conſequently, of almoſt all mat- 
ter: this he proves from the phænomena of the celeſtial 
bodies; from the planets perſiſting in their motions without 
any ſenſib!e diminution of their velocity; and the comets 


freely paſſing in all directions towards all parts of the hea- 


_ Vens. | 

Heaven, taken in this general ſenſe, for the whole expanſe 
between our earth and the remoteſt regions of the fixed ſtars, 
. may be divided into two very unequal parts, according to the 


poſſeſſed by air; and the ethereal heaven, poſſeſſed by a thin, | 


unreſiſting m:diumycall:d ether. 15 
Heaven is more particularly uſed, in aſtronomy, for an orb, 
or circular region, of the æthereal heaven. 8 
The antient aſtronomers aſſumed as many different heavens as 
they obſerved different motions therein. Theſe they ſuppoſed 
all to be (lid, as thinking they could not otherwiſe ſuſtain 
the bodies fixed in them ; and ſpherical, that being the moſt 
proper form for motion. e 
Tus we had ſeven heavens for the ſeven planets; viz. the 
heavens of the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Sa urn. 8 


The eighth was for the fixed ſtars, which they particularly | 


called the firma ment. | | 
Ptolemy added a ninth heaven, which he called the primum 


mobile. : 

After him two cry/talline heavens were added, by king Al- 

phonſus, &c. to account for ſome irregularities in the motions 

of the other Heavens: and, laſtly, an empyrean heaven was 

+ drawn over the whole, for the reſidence of the Deity ; which 
made the number twelve. 85 


The cryſtalline heavens were not ſuppoſed to have any ſtars 


fixed in them: they incompaſſed the inferior, ſtarry and pla- 


netary heavens, and communicated their motion to them.— 

The firſt ſerved to account for that- flow motion of the fixed 

- ftais, whereby they advance a degree eaſtward in 70 years; 
whence the preceſſion of the equinox : the ſecond was to ſolve 

the motions of libration, or trepidation. 

But others admitted many more heavens, according as their 

different views and hypotheſes required, —Eudoxus ſuppoſed 


* 


 HEBDOMADARY *, HEeBDoMADARI1vus, or Htepowa. 


— 


— 


| HEBRAISM, an idiotiſm, or manner of ſpeaking, peculiarto 


. caſtor no leſs than 70. 


23, Calippus 30, Regiomontanus 33 


We may add, that the aſtronomers did not 


m | 
themſelves whether the heavens, they thus allowed? Dncern 
real or not; provided they ſerved a purpoſe Dd 


in ; 
for any of the celeſtial motions, and agreed with — pes 
, mena, N 5 
Among the other reveries of the rabbins, contained in the tal 
mud, we find it aſſerted, that there is a place where the * | 
vens and earth join together; that rabbi Barchana oi 5 
thither, laid his hat on the window of heaven ; and ws 'S 
ing to take it again er after, it was gone; ths bs. 
vens having carried it off: ſo that he muſt wait for a revok. 
tion of the orbs to bring it to its place again. ” 
HEAVINESS. See Gravity. | 


For the laws of the deſcent of heavy bodies, ſee Da. 


SCENT, 


Heavy bodies do not tend preciſely to the very centre 1 


the earth, except at the poles, and the equator, by rez. 
ſon of the ſpheroidal figure of the earth.— Their direAion 


is * perpendicular to the ſurface of the ſphe- 
roid, 


HEAULME, or HeauMs, in herald 
piece. See HELMET. FO 
HEWING of timber. See the article TiMBeR. 
HEBBERMAN, in antient law-books, a poacher, or a fiſher 
man below London bridge; thus called, becauſe he com- 
monly fiſhes at ebb-water. See EBB. 
HEBBERTHEF, in antient cuſtoms, a privilege of having the 


yoo of a thief, and the trial of him, within a particular di. 
ſtrict. | L 


DIUS, a member of a chapter, or. convent, whoſe week it 
is to officiate in the choir, to rehearſe 7 anthems and pray- 
ers, and to perform the uſual functioſs which the ſuperiors 


perform at ſolemn feaſts, and on other extraordinary occa- 
lions, | 75 


„The word is formed of the Greek {CSopa;, which fignifte 
the number ſeven; of era, ſeven. 


The hebdomadary generally collates to the benefices which be- 
come vacant during his week : though this is uſually looked 
on as an abuſe. | 1 

In cathedrals, the hebdomadary was a canon, or prebendary, 
who had the peculiar care of the choir, and the inſpection of 


* 


the officers, for his week. | 
In. monaſteries, the hebdomadary is he who waits at table for 
a week, or other ſtated period; directs and aſſiſts the cook, 
Ec. | 5 5 | 
In church- antiquity, we meet with accounts of nine different 


ſorts of hebdomadaries ; viz.—The bebdomadarius cantor, or * 


hebdomadary chanter; hebdomadarius chori, hebdomadary of the 
choir ; which two were really the ſame; viz. he who led or 
conducted the public ſervice : hebdomadary of the kitchen, 
bebdomadarius coquine ; hebdomadary of the defunct, or the 
dead, hebdomadarius defunforum, he who took care of the 
office and ſervice of the dead; hebdomadarius invitatorit, he 
who ſang the invitatory ; hebdomadarius lector ad menſam, he 
who read at meal. time; hebdomadarius majoris miſſe, he who 
read maſs; hebdomadarius pſalterii, who probably was the 
ſame with the hebdomadarius chori ; and hebdomadarius ſacri 
altaris, who might be the ſame with hebdomadary of the high 


maſs. | 


- the Hebrew tongue. | | 
There is no underſtanding even the verſions of the Old Teſta- 


ment, without ſome acquaintance with the Hebrew; they are 


ſo full of Hebraiſms. 


Me have abundance of Hebraiſms borrowed from Scripture, 
and naturalized in our own language: as, Son of perditim; 
To P in the Lord, &c. : 

HEBREW, ſomething relating to the people of the Jews, i.. 

the twelve tribes, deſcended from the twelve patriarchs, ſons 

of Jacob. See Jews. — Thus we ſay, 

HEBREW bible. See the article BIBLE. 

HEBREW character. | | | 
There are two kinds of Hzbrew characters: the antient, called 

alſo the ſquare z and the modern, or rabbinical characters.— 
The ſquare Hebrew takes its denomination from the figure of 
its characters, which ſtand more ſquare, and have their angles 
more exact and preciſe, than the other. / — 
This character is uſed in the text of holy Scripture, and their 
other principal and moſt important writings.— When both 
this and the rabbinical character are uſed in the ſame works 
the former is for the text, or the fundamental part; and 

latter — the acceſlory part; as the gloſs, notes, comment 
aries, Wc, | 
The beſt and beautifulleſt characters of this kind, are thok 
copied from the characters in the Spaniſh manuſcripts 
next, thoſe from the Italian manuſcripts; then thoſe os 
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ry, an helmet, or head= 
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the French; and laſtly, thoſe of the Germans, whoſe cha- | like the points and comma's, c. in Engliſh. 2% To de- 
racers are much the ſame, with m_ to the other genuine | termine the quantity of the ſyllables ; and, 3*, To mark the 
| ſquare Hebrew characters, that the Gothic, or Dutch, chara- | tone wherewith they are to be ſpoke or ſung. 
Rers are with reſpect to the Roman. | ; It is no wonder, 'then, that there ſhould be more accents in 
Several authors contend, that the ſquare character is not the | the Hebrew than in other languages; as they do the office of 
real antient Hebrew character, written from the beginning | three different things, which, in other languages, are called 
of the lan 5 7 to the time of the Babyloniſh captivity; but by different names. N | | 
that it is * fſyrian, or Chaldee character, which the Jews | As we have no Hebrew, but what is contained in the Scrip- 
aſſumed, and accuſtomed themſelves to, during the capti- | tures, that language to us wants a great many words; not 
vity, and retained afterwards.— Theſe authors add, that only by reaſon, in thoſe primitive times, the languages were 
what we call the Samaritan character, is the genuine antient not ſo copious as at preſent, but alſo on this account, that 
Hebrew. | the inſpired writers had no occaſion to mention many of the 
The learned Jeſuit Souciet maintains, with great addreſs, that | terms that might be in the language. | 
the antient Hebrew character, is that found on the medals of | The Chaldee, Syriac, Ethiopic, Cc. languages, are by ſome 
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Simon, and others, commonly called Samaritan medals ; but | held to be only dialects of the Hebrew ; as the Frenc „Ita- 1 
which, he aſſerts, were really Hebrew medals, ſtruck by the lian, Spaniſh, c. are dialects of the Latin. 10 
ews, and not by the Samaritans. | Rabbinical HEBREW, or Modern HeBREw, is the language 1 
Modern, or Rabbinical HEBREW character, is a good neat | uſed by the Rabbins, in the writings they have compoſed. 1 
character, formed of the ſquare Hebrew by rounding it, and The baſis, or body hereof, is the Hebrew and Chaldee, with 1 
retrenching moſt of the angles, or corners of the letters, to divers alterations in the words of thoſe two languages, the . 
make it the more eaſy and flowing. — The letters uſed by | meanings whereof they have conſiderably enlarged and ex- 1 
the Germans, are very different from the rabbinical charac- tended. Abundance of things they have borrowed from the : iy 
ter uſed every-where elſe, though all formed alike from the | Arabic, —The reſt is chiefly compoſed of words, and ex- [It 
ſquare character, but the German in a more ſlovenly man- | preflions, chieuy from the Greek; ſome from the Latin; and | 
ner than the reſt. = | others, from the other modern tongues ; particularly that | 
The Rabbins frequently make uſe either of their own, or the | ſpoken in the place where each Rabbin lived or wrote. 
| ſquare Hebrew character, to write the modern languages in.- The rabbinical Hebrew muſt be allowed a very copious lan- I 
There are even books in the vulgar tongues, printed in He- ua e,—M. Simon, in his Hift. Crit. du Vieux Teftam. "4 
brew characters; inftances whereof are ſeen in the French III. c. 27. obſerves, that there is ſcarce any art, or ſci- | 


king's library. | | ence, but the Rabbins have treated thereof in it. They have 
HEBREW Language, called alſo abſolutely HEBREW, is the lan- | tranſlated moſt of the antient philoſophers, mathematicians, 
| guage ſpoke by the Hebrews, and wherein all the books of | aſtronomers, and phyſicians ; and have wrote themſelves on 
the Old Teſtament are written; whence it is alſo called the moſt ſubjects: they do not want even orators and poets. 
holy, or ſacred language. | Add, that this language, notwithſtanding it is ſo crowded 

7 with foreign words, has its beauties viſible enough in the 
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There is no piece, in all antiquity, written in pure Hebrew, 
beſide the books of the Old Teſtament z and even ſome parts | works of thoſe who have written well in it. 
of thoſe are in Chaldee., | | M. Simon ſays, it is impoſſible to reduce it into an art, or 
The Hebrew, then, appears to be the moſt antient of all the | ſyſtem of rules; but ſeveral learned men are of another ſen- 
languages in the world; at leaſt, it is ſo with regard to us, | timent; and it not only appears poſſible, but has actually 
who know of no older. Some learned men will have it the] been performed. Ge firſt attempted it in his 7/agoge 
language ſpoke by Adam in paradiſe ; and that the ſaints will | Rabbinzca, which yet goes no further than to the learning to 
ſpeak it in heaven. = a read it. Buxtorf ſeconded him, at the end of his Hebrew 
Alberti, in his Hebrew Dictionary, endeavours to find in | Grammar; where we have an additional piece, under the 
each word, in its root, in its letters, and the manner of pro- title Lectionis Hebræo-Germanicæ uſus & exercitatis. Others 
2 it, ſome natural reaſon of the ſignification of that | have gone yet further: Maius has lately given us a Rabbini- 
word. But he has carried matters too far; and it has been | cal grammar, at Gieſſen, under the title of Johannis Maii 
ſhewn, in the Memoirs de Trevoux, that, on his principles, | Grammatica Rabbinica : and before him Sennert had done 
words which ſignify quite different things, ſhould ſignify the | the ſame; Radbiniſmus, h. e. Pracepta Targumico-Talmudico- 
ſame. | ; | Rabbinica. Wirtemb. an. 1666. 
Neuman, and Loeſcher, have proſecuted Alberti's ſcheme fur- | HECATOMB®, HecaTomsx, in antiquity, a facrifice of 
ther, and with more addreſs than he has done: the firſt, in| a hundred beaſts of the ſame kind, at a hundred altars, 
” 2 Linguæ Sandtæ, and Exodus ang: P94 Sanctæ; and] and performed by a hundred prieſts, or ſacrificers. Sn 
e latter, in his treatiſe de Cauſis Linguæ Hebre. EEG : : | TY 
Be that as it will, the Fora ſuch as we have it in the] _ 2 2 Le . „ 
holy Scripture, is a very regular, analogical language, and is 5 r 8 ; 


— 


A 


Bac a f | ; | rive it from the Greek x70, centum, a hundred, and Bc, 
particularly ſo in its conjugations. Properly ſpeaking, there bos, bullock, Sc. On which footing the hrcatomb ſhould be 
is but one ſimple conjugation ; but this is varied in each verb | a ſacrifice of a hundred bullocks.—Others derive the word ü 
ſeven or eight different ways, which has the effect of ſo from £+4Toy, and 7c, pes, foot; and on that principle hold, 5 
many different conjugations, and affords a great number off that the hecatomb might conſiſt of only twenty-five four- | 
_ Expreſſions, whereby to repreſent, under one ſingle word, footed beaſts. They add, that it did not matter what kind 9 758 : 
all the different modifications of a verb; and ſeveral ideas at! ol beaſts were choſe for victims, provided the quota of feet „ 
once; which in the modern, and moſt of the antient and were hut had. . | | | 
learned languages, are expreſſible only by phraſes. —_ Pythagoras is ſaid to have ſacrificed a hecatomb to the muſes, _ 0 
The original, or primitive words in this language, which] of a Lad oxen, in joy and gratitude for his diſcovering 79 


they call radices, roots, rarely conſiſt of more, than three the demonſtration of the 47th propoſition of the firſt book of 
letters, or of two ſyllables, which are expreſſed by two Euclid, viz. that in a rectangled triangle, the ſquare of the 
ſounds, or by the ſame ſound redoubled, which is indicated hypothenuſe is equal to the ſquares of the two other ſides. + 


| by a point. : For the origin of hecatombs.—Strabo relates, that there were 

ture, There ar e twenty-two letters in the Hebrew language, which] a2 hundred cities in Laconia; and that each city uſed to ſacri- 

Fa | 8 divide into guttural, palatal, dental, en er fice a bullock every year, for the common ſafety of the coun- 

| ngual—This diviſion is taken from the ſeveral organs o try; whence. the inſtitution of the celebrated facrifice of a 
5 i.. ſpeech ; ſome whereof contribute more than others to the] hundred victims, called hecatombs. Others refer the origin of 

, ſons pronunciation of certain letters. _ kecatombs to a plague 3 wherewith the hundred cities of Pelo- 


Uſually, they only reckon tive vowels in the Hebrew, which ponneſus were afflicted ; for the removal whereof, they jointly 
are the ſame with ours; viz. a, e, i, o, u; but then each contributed to ſo ſplendid a ſacrifice. | 


vowel is divided into two, a long, and a breve, or ſhort : the Julius Capitolinus relates, that for a hecatomb they erected a 


called found of the former is ſomewhat graver, and longer; and] hundred aftars of turf, and on theſe ſacrificed a hundred ſheep, | 

els.— that of the latter ſhorter, and more acute.—It mult be added, and a hundred hogs. He adds, that when the emperors offered 

ure 0 that the two laſt vowels have quite different ſounds ; different, | facrifices of this kind, they ſacrificed a hundred lions, a hun- 
we mean, in other reſpects beſides quantity and degree of | d red eagles, and a hundred other beaſts of the like kind. 


elevation, | | A THECATOMPHONIA *, 'EKATOMPHONIA, an antient ſa- 
4 thei To theſe ten or twelve vowels muſt be added ſome others] _-c among the Niemitz offered by Gals a hed floins 
> ho called ſemi-vowwels, which are only ſlight motions Ae to] hundred enemies in battle. ö = | Hu | 
E tranſitions ram . ue word comes from iter, an hundred, an portus, to kill. 
ae The number of accents is prodigious in the Hebrew.—There | HECK, among huſbandmen, a rack, at which horſes are fed 
axe near forty different ones; and of theſe there are ſeveral with hay. „ | 

> thoſe Whoſe uſe is not well aſcertained, notwithſtanding all the in- It is alſo uſed as the name of an engine, wherewithal to take 
-ripts3 quiries of the learned into that matter. ' fiſh in the river Ouſe.—A falmon beck is à grate for the 
8 1 In the general, we know theſe three things: 1, That they] catching that ſort of fiſh. See Salman F isnix d. 

he lerve to diſtinguiſh the ſentences, and the members thereof, Hence alſo HECK AGIyM, or HEgccAGiuM, Which occurs 
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' HECKLING of. Hemp. See the article Han. 


n antient records, for a rent paid the lord for the liberty to | 


The HEEL of the horſeman, being the part which is 


uſe ſuch engines. 


HEC TIC e, or HecTic FRV ER, in medicine, a fot of flow 

habitual fever, ſeated in the ſolids, and gradually preying on 

and conſuming the ſubſtance thereof, - ; 

» The word is Greek #x71x©, formed of i, habitus, a qua- 

- _  lity hard to ſeparate from its ſubject. 1 

A hectic is an uſual attendant of a conſumption ; and is re- 
puted one of the diagnoſtic ſigns thereof. | 

he hectic, according to Dr. Quincy, is the reverſe of thoſe 


| | ſevers · which ariſe from a plethora, or too great a fulneſs. 


This being attended with too lax a ſtate of the excretory 


2 pallages and particularly of thoſe of the. ſkin, whereby ſo 
muc a 


runs off, as leaves not refiſtance enough in the con- 
tractile veſſels, to keep them ſufficiently diſtended; ſo that 
- they vibrate oftener, agitate the fluids more, and keep them 
thin and hot. | | | 
The remedy conſiſts in giving a firmer tone to the ſolids, 
and laying more load upon the fluids, and thus bringing them 
to a better conſiſtence; which is effected by means of balſa- 
mics, agglutinants, and foods of the beſt nouriſnment.— All 
evacuation herein is bad. N | 
A milk diet is much recommended in he&ics, and particular- 
ly affes milk, as being the leaſt viſcid and heavy of any kind. 
Br. Baynard propoſes butter - milk as a ſuccedaneum to aſſes 
milk. According to him, it anſwers moſt of the indications 
in this caſe, as it cools, moiſtens, nouriſhes, &c. He adds, 
that he has known many perſons cured of obſtinate hectics, 
only by a continued uſe thereof. 


HEDAGIUM *, antiently ſignified a toll, or cuſtom, paid| 
at the hyth, or wharf, &c. for landing merchandize, goods, | 


The word is formed from Beda, a hyth, port, or wharf, 


From ſuch.toll, or cuſtomary duty, exemptions were ſome-| 


times granted by the ſovereign to particular perſons, and 
ſocieties. Eg 


HEDGE *, in agriculture, Ic. a fence, incloſing a field, gar- 
den, or the like ; made of branches of trees interwoven. 


Eb »The word is formed of the German hag, or hag, or the 


* o 


Anglo-Saxon hegge, or hege ; which fignifies ſimply incloſure, 
. circumference. | * 


have taken root; in contradiſtinction to that made of fag- 
ts, hurdles, or dry boughs, c. | 

I Toplant a guick hedge of thorn, or the like, Mortimer di- 

rects, that the ſets be about as big as the thumb, and cut 

within four or five inches of the ground; that if the hedge 

- have a ditch, it be three feet wide atop, and one at bottom, 


and two deep: that if the hedge be without a bank or ditch,| 


the ſets be in two rows, almoſt perpendicular, and at a foot 
diſtance ; that the turf be laid with the graſs ſide downwards: 
that at every thirty feet. diſtance, a young oak, elm, crab, 


or the like, be placed: that ſtakes be -driven into the looſe 
ö earth, at about two feet and a half diſtance, ſo low as to 


reach the firm ground. * | „ 
When the hedge is of eight or nine years growth, it may be 
ſplaſhed gr laid down; by giving the ſhoots, or branches, a 
cut with a knife, or bill, half through; and then weaving 


them about the flakes, and trimming off the ſmall ſuper- | 


fluous branches. 


nſtead of building a garden-wall facing the north-eaſt, Mr. 


Lawrance adviſes, that to fave charge, Ic. a crab- tree hedge 
of three rows be planted ; which will be a good mound, and 

quickly grow up to be a better fence than a wall againſt the 
weſt and ſouth-weſt winds, which make the greateſt deſtru- 

Qtion in a garden, and which blow two parts in three of the 
© whole year; beſide the ſtock of fruit ſuch! a hedge, grafted 
with red-ftreak, or gennet-moyl, will yield. 3 
Eſpalier HEDGE s. See the article ES ALI. 
22 un Hz DOC E- Rows. See TRANSPLANTING. 
HEEL, in anatomy, the hind part of the foot. See Foor. 


In winter, the heels are liable to a kind of chilblains, called 


« - #ibes, which ſometimes tend to mortification. 


_ , The bone of the heel is called calcaneum. See the article 
CALCANEUM. F | | 


- Heer of a borſe, is the loweſt hind part of the foot; compre-| 


hended between the quarters, and oppoſite to the toe. 
The hee! ſhould be high and large, and one fide not riſe 
higher on the paſtern than the other. The diſtempers 


incident to this part, are ſcabbineſs and ſcratches. See 
SCRATCHES, | . 1 4 t 


Some narrow-heeled horſes have high heels, but ſo weak and 
preſſing the two ſides of the heel one againſt | 


another, they will ſenſibly yield. See Hoor. 


| To gon the HEELs, is to pare the foot, and cut the heel low, 


_- [almoſt cloſe to the fruſh ; taking it down within a finger's 
2 bread of the cor et, or top of the hoof, ſo as to ſeparate 
the quarters, and by that 
ſubſtance of the foot, and make it cloſe, and become nar- 
row at the heels, ; | 


means weaken and take away the 


of armed with 
a ſpur, the word is uſed for the ſpur itſelf ; as, this in 
derſtands the heels well. = > this horſe un. 
To ride a horſe from one HEEL to another, is to make h 
' ſideways, ſometimes towards one heel, and — 4 
other. 1 AI | e 
HEEL, in the ſea-language.—If a ſhip lean on one ſid 
ther aground or — they ſay ſhe heels a-ſtar | Say * 
a · port; or ſhe heels off-ward, or to the ſhore; that is 'f 
inclines more to one fide than to the other. 58 


pared away ſlanting, that the maſt may be ſtayed aftward on 
HEELFR, or Bet Habt Gad, h a feng 
„ or Bloady-HREL Cock, is a tin i 

ſtrikes, or EE much with his "xo a HT 
The maſters know ſuch a cock, even while a chicken, by the 
ſtriking of his two heels together in his going. 
HEGIRA *, in chronology, a celebrated epocha, uſed by the 
; Arabs and Mahometans, for the computation of time. 


* The word is Arabic, formed of JJ, Zagirab, fi ht; 
MN, to fly, quit one's country, family, friends, 4 wo 


The event which gave occaſion to this epocha, was Maho- 
met's flight from Mecca. —The magiſtrates of that city fear- 

ing his impoſtures might raiſe a ſedition, reſolved to expel 
him: this, accordingly, they effected in the year of our Lord 
622. on the evening of the 15th or 16th of July. 
To render this epocha more creditable, the Mahometans af. 
fect to uſe the word hegira in a peculiar ſenſe, for an act of 
religion, whereby a man forſakes his country, and gives wa 
to the violence of perſecutors and enemics of the faith : they 
add, that the Coraſhites being then the ſtrongeſt party in the 
City, __ their prophet to fly, as not being able to endure 
his aboliſhing of idolatry. | WEL 
This flight was not the firſt of Mahomet's, but it was the 
moſt famous. It happened in the 14th year from his aſſuming 


the character of prophet and apoſtle, and promulgating his 
new religion. TE 


hegira. Among the Mahometans, Amaſſi fixes it to the 
year of Chriſt 630. and from the death of Moſes, 234). 
and Ben Caſſem, to the year of the world 5800. according 
to the Greek computation. Among the Chriſtians, Said Ebn 


Duickſet-HEDGE, is that made of quick or live trees, which| Batrik refers the hegira to the year of Chriſt 614. and of the 


creation 6114. 5 
Khondemir relates, that it was Omar, the ſecond caliph, that 


cree, there were already ſeven years elapſed. This eſtabliſh- 
ment was made in imitation of the Chriſtians z who, in thoſe 


ſtan. 
But there is another hegira, and the earlier too, though of 
leſs eminence. —Mahomet, in the 14th year of his mutlion, 
was obliged to relinquiſh Medina: the Coraſhites had all 
along-oppoſed him very vigorouſly, as an innovator, and di- 
. fturber of the. public peace; and many of his diſciples, not 
enduring to be reputed followers of an impoſtor, deſired 
leave of him to abandon the city, for fear of being obliged 
to renounce their religion. This retreat makes the hi he- 
gira.—Theſe two begira's the Mahometans, in their lin- 
uage, Call hegiratan. 
The years of the Hegira conſiſt only of 354 days. To re- 
duce theſe years to the Julian calendar, i. e. to gad what Ju- 
lian year a given year of the Hegira anſwers to, reduce the 
year of the hegira given, into days, by multiplying by 354- 
divide the product by 365, and from the quotient ſubtract 
the intercalations, 1. e. as many days as there are four years 
| 5 the quotient; and, laſtly, to the remainder add 622. dee 
EAR. ; | | 
HEIGHTH, the third dimenſion of a body, conſidered with 
regard to its elevation above the ground. See DIM ENsIOX. 
HE1GHTH, in aftronomy, geography, &c. See ALTITUDE, 


and ELEVATION. | | 
wy GHTH, in the manage, &c, the ſtature of a botſe, 
c. ö „„ | 
It is a reputed imperfection in a horſe, when ſet too high on 
his legs, i. e. when, the legs are too long in proportion to 
the body. ; 7 25 
Some jockeys have determined a meaſure for them thus: 
Take a ſtring, and meaſure from the horſe's withers to hö 
elbow ; and what length that is, the ſame ſhould he hae 
betwixt the elbow and the lower part of the heels. Some 
meaſure«heir colts after this manner at a year old; being ol 
opinion, that the legs of a colt at this age are as long * 
they ever will be. ; BE 111 
| The duke of Newcaſtle, and Sir W. Hope, allow this w 
hold generally, but not univerſallßx. 
HEIGHTHsS, in the military art, are the eminencies round! 
fortified place, whereon the armies uſually poſt themſelves 
The enemy had ſeized all the heighths ; appeared on ts 
heighths, &c. | ; 
2 HEIR 


f 
N 
| 


E 


HEEL of a maſt, is that part of the foot thereof, which is 


The Orientals do not ago with us, as to the time of the 


firſt eſtabliſhed the hegira as an epocha, and appointed the 
years to be numbered from it: at the time he made this de- 


times, reckoned their years from the perſecution of Diocle. 


HEL 


HEIR / HxREs, in the civil law, he who ſucceeds to the 
whole eſtate and effects of another, whether by right of blood, 
or of teſtament. Te | 


ſtick, remain faſt, be near, follow immediately, &c, 


The inſtitution of an heir, is a circumſtance neceſſary to the 
validity of a teſtament, . | 700 
There are two principal kinds of heirs, the apparent and pre- 
umpiiVe. 
| 8 ors is he on whom the ſucceſſion is ſo ſettled, 
that he cannot be ſet aſide, without altering the laws of ſuc- 
ceſſion. 5 1 | 
He iR preſumptive. See the article PRESUMPTIVE Heir. 
HER, in common law, is he who ſucceeds, by right of blood, 
to any man's lands, or tenements in fee, RO 
For, nothing paſſes in common law, jure hæreditatis, by right 
of inheritance, but fee, | : 
By common law, therefore, a man cannot be heir to goods or 
. chattels ; for, heres dicitur ab hereditate ; it is the inheritance 
denominates the heir. | 5 
Every heir, having lands by deſcent, is bound by the acts of 


mntit commodum, ſentire debet & onus. 0 | 
cal aaron or chattels immoveable, are given by teſtament, 
1 to whom the teſtator thinketh fit; otherwiſe they lie at the 
* diſpoſition of * ordinary, to be diſtributed as he in con- 
ſcience likes beſt. MOTT | | 
if Loft HEI. See the article LasT heir. Gs 
Lad HEIR-LOOM “, in our law-books, ſignifies ſuch houſhold fur- 
wit niture, as is not inventoried after the owner's deceaſe ; but 
— neceſſarily comes to the heir along with the houſe. See 
the . Wk de | | 
dure * Conſuetudo hundredi de Stret ford, in com. Oxon. eft quod hære- 
| des tenementorum infra hundredum prædict. exiſten. poſt mortem 
anteceſſorum ſuorum habebunt, &c. principalium, = lice an 
the 4p 4 ark | g 
ning heir-loome, vix. de quodam genere catallorum, utenfilium, &c. 
> his mma 2 optimam carucam, optimum ciphum, &c. 
oke on Littleton. A CPN 
f the Heir-loom comprehends divers implements ; as tables, preſſes, 
d the cupboards, bedſteads, furnaces, wainſcot, and ſuch- like; 
2347. which, in ſome countries, have belonged to a houſe for cer- 
ring tain deſcents, and are never inventoried after the deceaſe of 
1 Ebn the owner, as chattels are; but accrue by cuſtom, not by | 
ff the common law, to the heir, with the houſe itſelf. 
| HELCESATITES, or ELCESAITES. See ELCESAITES. 
1, that HELEPOLIS *, in antiquity, a military machine for battering 
ed the down the walls of a place beſieged. W LEE 
4 4 » The word is Greek, AS , compounded of the words 
_—_ exe, to take, and , a city. wh 
n | | Sho 
Diocle- The helepolis, as deſcribed by Diodorus Siculus, &c. appears 
to have been no more than the aries, or battering ram, with 
2uch of 2 roof, or covering over it, to prevent its being ſet on fire, 
niſhon, as alſo to ſcreen the men who worked it. See ARIES. . 
had all Some will have it a combination of two or three battering 
and di- rams, moving on large ſtrong wheels, roofed over, and co- 
les, not vered with raw or wet ſkins. It had ſeveral iron points, or 
deſired | heads, wherewith the execution was done; formed much 
obliged like the thunderbolts which painters repreſent. Within was 
| firſt be- great number of foldiers, who drove it with force of arm, 
Neir lan- Peng mi of, ropess violently againſt the wall where the 
as intendec. e | 
To re- Others will have Halepolis a generical name, comprehending all 
what Ju- the machines uſed by the antients in beſieging towns; as, 
-duce the 22 us, the name artillery includes all the ſorts of large 
by 35k e vie Seen is chiefly * 4 = _ 
ſubtra | name, and does by no means ſuit with thoſe minute 
four pen deſcriptions given of the Bllepalis in the antient writers. 
622. See The invention of the ae and divers other military ma- 
| | chines, is aſcribed to Demetrius; which, with the great num- 
ered with ber of cities. he took thereby, gave bim the . of 
eien Poliercetet, or city-taker. F be 


TIT UD, HELIACA , in antiquity, ſacrifices, and ocher ſolemnities, | 


performed in honour of the ſun. | 
" a hott The word is formed from the Greek nA, ſun. 


oo high on REHA AL *, in aſtronomy.—HxLIAcaL riſing of a ſtar, 


ion to planet, c. is its iſſuing or emerging out of the rays and 
1 luſtre of the ſun, * 1 it was — bid: whether 0 be 
hem thus: May to the receſs of the ſun ſrom the ſtar, or that of the | 
ithers to li ar from the ſun, 8 it ese 
11d he halt The word is derived from the Greek, Ile, ſol, ſun. 
eels.— Some | | 
d; being o 


un's rays, and ſo becoming inconſpicuous by the ſuperior light 
of that luminary. 25 | rea 0.” 

Aſtar riſes heliacally, when, after it has been in conjunction 
with the ſun, and on that account inviſible, it gets at ſuch a 


Uiftance ſrom him, as to be ſcen in the morning before the 
ſun's 4 „ ©, EY | 


re as long ® 
How this w 


cies round! 


ene be ſame is ſaid to ſet keliacally, when it approaches ſo near 
_" tne ſun, as to be hid therein, So that, in ttrictneſs, the Hheli- 
Hd, o. I. No 77, ChAus. „ oy 


9 


x 


his anceſtors, if he be named; it being a maxim, that qui 


HEL 


acal riſing and ſetting are, only an apparition and occultation · 
The heliacal rifing of the moon happens when ſhe arrives at 
the diſtance of 17 degrees from the ſun; for the other pla- 


The word is formed of the Latin heres, of the verb herere, to] Nets, 20 degrees diſtance is required: and for the ſtars more 


or leſs, as they are greater or ſmaller, 
To 2 the HELIACAL riſing and ſetting by the globe. See 
LOBE, | ? 
| Theantients computed that a ftar, between thetropics, would 
be forty days ere it got clcar of the ſun's rays, and became 
conſpicuous again. Hefiod firſt made this computation ; and 
the reſt followed him. The period comes very near to the 
Computation of the moderns : | tor the ſun advancing nearly a 
degree every day, it will be 20 days approaching thereto, 
from the heliacal ſetting of the ſtar; and thirty days more 
withdrawing, till the heliacal riſing, : 
HELLIASTto®, in antiquity, officers, or magiſtrates of Athens, 


who conſtituted a court of 500 perſons, and were judges, for 
taking cognizance of civil matters. | | 


* Ulpian gives us two etymologies of the word ; ſome, ſays he, 
derive it from ye, helics, ſun; and hold it thus called, by 
reaſon they ſat in the open air, in ſight of the ſun, Ulpian 
himſelf chooſes rather to derive }eliaffes from HAuv,., Hæ- 
liza, the place where this court or council was held ; and 

| that from 0, I aſſemble; of das, ſatis, enough. 

The court of helia/tes was one of the ſix civil juriſdictions of 

Athens, and that before which matters of the greateſt mo- 

ment were uſually brought: ſo that it was held the firſt and 

molt conſiderable of all the civil tribunals. The delinquencies 
of the military men were alſo brought before the helia/tes. 

HELICE, *&AIKH, in aſtronomy, the ſame with urſa major. 
See URS A. | 

HELICOID parabela, or the parabolic ſpiral, a curve ariſing 

upon a ſuppoſition of the axis of the common Apollonian 
parabola's being bent round into the periphery of a circle, 
See PARABOLA, 8 1 FT 
The helicoid parabola, then, is a line paſſing through the ex- 
tremities of the ordinate, which now converge towards the 

centre of the ſaid circle. WE | 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the axis of the common parabola to be bent 
into the periphery of the circle BDM (See Tab. Conics, Fig. 
II.) ; then the curve BFGNA, which paſſes through the 
extremities of the ordinates CF, and DG, which converge 
toward the centre of the circle A, conftitutes what we call 
the helico:d, or ſpiral parabola, ER. | 8 
If the arch BC, as an abſciſs, be called x, and the part CF 
of the radius, as an ordinate to it, be called y; the nature of 
this curve will be expreſſed by the equation [x == y y. 


\ Curve, and EQUATION. 1% | NES. 

HELIOCENTRIC *-place, of a planet, is the place wherein 

the planet would appear to be, if viewed from the centre of 
the ſun : or the point of the ecliptic, wherein a planet viewed 
from the ſun would appear to be. F 4.23 


* The word is compounded of Save, ſun ; and x#9]foy, centre. 


| The heliocentric place, therefore, coincides with the longitude 
of a planet viewed from the ſun. | | 2p 
|HELIOCENTRIC latitude of à planet, is the inclination of the 
line drawn between the centre of the ſun, and the centre of a 
planet, to the plane of the ecliptic. 1371 
The Heliocentric latitude of a planet is thus determined. —lf- 
the circle KLM (See Tab. Aftron. Fig. 62.) repreſent the 
orbit of the earth round the ſun, and the inner one AN Bn, 


which reaſon it appears in the form of an ellipſis), when the 
planet is in Nor n (which points are called its nodes), it will 


from the ecliptic, or to have latitude; and the inclination of 
the line RP, to the plane of the ecliptic, is called the planet's 
Heliocentric latitude ; and the meaſure of it is the angle PRq, 
ſuppoſing the line Pq to be perpendicular to the plane of the 
W | © 
This Heliocentric latitude will be continually increaſing, till it 


extent of it; and then it will decreaſe again, till it come to 
nothing in N; after which it will increaſe again, till it come 
to B; and laſtly, it will be decreaſing again, till the planet 
come to be in n, &c. | beth rer | 
HELIOCOMETES, comet of the ſun; a phenomenon 
ſometimes obſerved at the ſetting of the ſun; thus denomi- 
nated by Sturmius and Pylen, who had ſeen it, in regard it 
ſeems to make a comet of the ſun, being a large tail, or co- 
lumn of light, fixed or hung to that luminary, and dragging 
after it at his ſetting, much in the manner of a tail of a comet. 


act ſetting, is a ſtar's entering or immerging into the | In that obſerved by M. Pylen at Grypſwald, March 15. 1702. 


at five of the clock in the afternoon, the end which touched 
the ſun was only half the ſun's diameter broad; but the other 
end, oppoſite to the ſun, was much broader. Its length was 
above ten diameters of the ſun; and it moved in the ſame 

track as the ſun. Its colour was yellow next the ſun, and 

darker farther off. It was only ſeen painted on the thinner, 

higher clouds: a little teleſcope eaſily diſcovered, that there 

| was nothing of it on the thicker, 5 lower elouds ; _ 

| 22 ode” I 


be placed ſo as to be inclined to the plane of the other (for 


appear in the ecliptic, and ſo have no latitude ; if it move to 
P, then, being ſeen by the ſun, it will appear to decline 


come to the point A, which they call the limit, or utmoſt - 
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the naked eye could not diſcover ſo much. It laſted, in its 
full — the ſpace of an hour, and then gradually dimi- 
hed | 


 HELIOSCOPE *, in optics, a fort of teleſcope, peculiarly 
fitted for viewing and obſerving the ſun, without doing pre- 


Helioſeopes are neceſſary in viewing the phænomena of the ſun, 
as his ſpot, eclipſcs, &c. Rh 5 5 
There are various apparatus's of this kind.— As coloured 
glaſſes are found to diminiſh the force of the ſun's rays; to 
make a belioſcope, it is enough that both the object- glaſs, and 
- + the eye-glaſs of the teleſcope, be of coloured glaſs; the firſt, 
e. g. of red, | 
But as there is a neceſſity for the glaſſes to be very tranſpa- | 
rent, and equally coloured, which rarely 1 Hevelius 
+ Chooſes rather to uſe two plain coloured glaffes, with a piece 
of pape 
— before the eye - glaſs. 


four reffecting glaſſes placed in the tube: by theſe, he ob- 


ſerves, the force of the rays will be ſo weakened, as only to 
ſtrike the e 


the inſide of the eye · glaſs of the teleſcope, by holding it over 
the flame, or ſmoke of a lamp or candle: or, which is yet 
it between the eye and the object-glafs: or, which is beſt of 


the two into a cell, or frame, to be applied between the eye 


H 


— 


* 


colour; and that, when out of the water, it gives a faint 


-  eclipſes of the ſun withal, as a helioſcope. . _ 
ay — is alſo called oriental jaſper, on account of its 
It is found in the Eaſt-Indies; 2s alfo in Ethiopia, Germany, 
Bohemia, Cc. Some have aſcribed to it the faculty of ren- | 
dering people inviſible, like Gyges's ring. See Supplement, 


HELISPHERICAL LINE, in navigation, denotes the rhumb 
line. See Rnums Line, © . | 
It is thus called, becauſe, on the globe, it winds round the | 
pole kelically, i. v. ſpirally, and fil 

0M. | | 
HELIX “, in geometry, a ſpiral line, See Sr IR AI. 
5 we The word is Greek, AE, and literally fignifits.@ xvreath, or | 


In architecture, ſome authors make a difference between the 
p 77 67 e957 mogeot That ns 
A ſtair-cafey according to Daviler, is in a helix, or is Helical, 


proaching nearer and nearer its axis. 
Heiirx is 


HeLrx, in anatomy, is the whole circuit or extent of the au- 
ricle, outwards. | EN 


HELL, a place of puniſhment, wherein the wicked are to re- 


In this ſenſe, hell ſtands oppoſed to heaven. See Heaven. 
Among the antients, hell was called TafJepor, Taflaga, Tar- 
tarus, Tartara; Adns, Hades, Infernus, Inferna, Inferi, &c. 
- —The Jews, wanting a proper name for it, called it Gehenna, 
near Jeruſalem, wherein.was a 


ELIOTROPE , *HAIOTPONION, in natural hiffo 


. Alſo urillæ.— See Tab. Archit. Fig. 26. lit. D; 


HEL 


The word is compound 


udice to the eye. 
ed of IN, the ſun ; and oxenJopuat, 
wideo, ſpedtog 1 fee, view, conſider. | | 3, 


and the latter green. 


r between, either tied or cemented together, and ap-| 


% - 


r. Hooke, in an expreſs treatiſe on zelioſcopes, recommends 


with a 256th part of their force: and this Hhelio- 
e he prefers to all others. | | 
« 2 method is much eafier. :—He only blackens | 


more commodious, blackens a piece of plain glaſs, and holds 


all, claps the ſmoked glaſs to another, with a rim of thick | 
paper between, to keep the black from rubbing off; and fits 


and the eye-glaſs. 5 

Tr the 

plant ſun flower, or turnſole; ſo called, by reaſon its flowers 

always turn towards the ſun. See TURNSOLE. | | 

® The word is compounded of the Greek, i Atos, ſun ; and 7psww, 
verto, I turn. dee Supplement, article HL IOTrROr IU. 


LIOTROPE is alfo a precious ſtone, of a green colour, ſtreaked 
with red veins. | | e 
Pliny ſays, it is thus called by reaſon, when caſt into a veſſel 
of water, the ſun's rays, fallmg thereon, ſeem to be of a blood 


reſlexion of the figure of the fun; and is proper to obſerve 


articles BLoOD$ST ONE, and HELIOTROPE. 


* 


comes nearer and nearer 


winding ; of ug, involve, I environ. 


when the ſtairs or ſteps wind round a cylindrical newel ; 
whereas the ſpiral winds round à cone, and is continually ap- 
applied, in architecture, to the caulicoles, or little 
volutes, under the flowers of the Corinthian 782 called 


ee alſo CA u- 
LIcoLEs. | 


In oppoſition to which, the inner protuberance anſwering 
See EAR. . | 


ceive the reward of their evil deeds, after this life. 


5 e we, from a v 2 
op or place where a fire was perpetually kept. 
S mie trois of bell A 


hell of the poets is terrible enou 
; * er Prometheus, the Danaids, Lapithæ, Phle 


paradiſes; where every perſon finds a place of re 


There are two great * of controverſy 


.D to two kinds, pn damni 
the loſs and privatioh of the beatific viſion ; and pt ſenſus, 

the _—_ of darkneſs, with the continual pains of fire inex- 
| Moſt nations and religions have their notions of a bel].—The | 
gh: witneſs the puniſhment of 
as, &c, de- 


HE I 


and tongues, they would not ſuffice to recount all th 

of the ae New Teſtament repreſents oy * 
lake of fire and brimſtont; and a worm which dies not, & a 
Rev. xx. 10, 14, Cc. Mark ix. 43, &c. Luke xyi, 23, & D 
The Caffres are ſaid to admit thirteen hells, and twenty-ſeven 


ſuited to the degree of good or evil he has done. TINT 


| among writers 
touching hell: the firſt, whether there really be any local 
hell, any proper and ſpecific place of torment by fire? the | 
ſecond, whether the torments of hell are to be eternal? 

I. The locality of hell, and the reality of the fire thereof, hay 
been controverted from the time of Origen. — That ther 
in his treatiſe Ilep: Af, interpreting the ſcripture account 
metaphorically, makes hell to conſiſt not in external puniſh. 


ments, but in the conſcience of ſinners, the ſenſe of their 


guilt, and the remembrance of their paſt pleaſures, — 5 
Auguſtine mentions ſeveral of the ſame opinion in his time: 
and Calvin, and many of his followers, have embraced it in 
ours, | 
The retainers to the contrary opinion, who are much the 
greateſt part of mankind, are divided as to the ſituation, ang 
other circumſtances of this horrible ſcene. The Greeks, after 
Homer, Heſiod, &c. conceived hell, Tomo Tiva dv 7 75⁵ 
, Ic. a large and dark place under the earth. Lucian 
De luftu; and Euſtathius, on Homer. 3 s 
Some of the Romans lodged it in the ſubterranean regions di. 
rely under the lake Avernus, in Campania ; which th 
were led to from the conſideration of the poiſonous vapours 
emitted by that lake.— Through a dark cave near this lake, 
Virgil makes Eneas defcend to hell. See AveRnus, 
Others placed hell under Tenarus, a promontory of Laconia; 
as being a dark frightſul place, beſet with thick woods, out 
of which there was no finding a paſſage. This way, Ovid 
fays, Orpheus defcended to hell, Others fanfied the river, 
or fountain of Styx, in Arcadia, the ſpring-he:d of bel}, by 
reaſon the waters thereof were mortal. | 
But theſe are all to be confidered as only fables of poets ; who, 
according to the genius of their art, allegorizing and perſoni- 
fying every thing, from the certain death met withal in thoſe 
places, took occaſion to repreſent them as ſo many gates, or 
entering-places, into the other world. re 
The primitive Chriſtians, conceiving the earth a large ex- 
. tended plain, and the heavens an arch drawn over the ſame, 
took hell to be a place in the earth, the furtheſt diſtant from 
the heavens ; ſo that their hel! was our antipodes. 
Tertullian, De anima, repreſents the Chriſtians of his time, 
as believing hell to be an abyſs. in the centre of the earth: 
which opinion was chiefly founded on the belief of Chriſt's 
- deſcent into hades, hell, Matt. xii, 40. See the following 
article, HELL. „ Abo | 
Mr. Whiſton has lately advanced a new opinion.—According 
to him, the comets are to be conceived as ſo many hell, 
appcinted, in the courſe of their trajectories, or orbits, alter- 
nately to carry the damned into the confines of the ſun, there 
to be ſcorched by his flames; and then to return them to ſtarve 
in the cold, dreary, dark regions, beyond the orb of Saturn, 
The reverend and orthodox Mr. T. Swinden, in an express 
Inquiry into the nature and place of Hell, not contented with 
any of the places hirherto aſſigned; contends for a new one.— 
According to him, the ſun itſelf is the heal hell. | 
This does not ſeem to be his own diſcovery :—It is pro- 
bable he was led into the opinion by that paſſage in Rev. xi 
8, 9:—Though it muſt be added, that oras feems to 
have had the like view, in that he places hell in the ſphere 
of fire; and that ſphere in the middle of the univerſe— 
Add, that Ariſtotle mentions ſome of the Italic, or Pythago- 
ric ſchool, who placed the ſphere of fire in the ſun, and even 
called it Jupiter's priſon. De Cele, L. II. 7 
To make way for his own ſyſtem, Mr. Swinden under- 
takes to remove hell out of the centre of the earth, from 
theſe two conſiderations : — 19, That a fund of fuel ot 
ſulphur, ſufficient, to maintain ſo furious and conſtant 3 
fire, cannot be there ſuppoſed : and, 20, That it mut 
want the nitrous particles in the air, to ſuſtain and keep i 
alive.— And how, ſays he, can ſuch fire be eternal, when!) 
degrees the whole ſubſtance of the eth muſt be conſumed 
thereby? Ok er 
It — not be forgot, however, that Tertullian had long 
ago obviated the former of theſe difficulties, by making? 
difference between arcanus, and publicus ignis, ſectet at 
open fire: the nature of the firſt, according to bim, b 
ſuch, as that it not only conſumes, but repairs, what it pieſ 
upon.—The latter difficulty is ſolved by St. Auguſtine, i 
alleges, that God ſupplies the central fire with air, by 2 
racle. 3 Eds | 
Mr. Swinden, however, proceeds to ſhew, that the cent 
which he confirms by what Moſes ſays of water unden 
. earth, Exod. xx. from Pſalm xxiv. 2. &c. | 


by Ovid in his Metamerphofis—Virgil, alter a ſurvey | bitants, as the fallen angels, and wicked men. 


| of bell, Aneid, Lib. VI. declares, that had he a hundred mouths 


a 


JC . c DENT 8 


parts of the earth are poſſeſſed by water rather than fire 


As a further proof, he alleges, that there would want roof 
in the centre of the earth, for ſuch an infinite hoſt of iob# 


Drexelius, we know, bas fixed the dimenſions of 2 ut 
| Ger 


HEL 


hundred thouſand millions: De Damnator. Carcer. & Rego. 
But Mr. Swinden thinks he needed not have been ſo ſparing 
in his number, for that there e be found an hundred 
times as many; and that they muſt neceſlarily be inſufferably 
crouded in any ſpace we could allow them in our earth.— 
It is impoſſible, he concludes, to ſtow ſuch a multitude of 
ſpirits in ſuch a ſcanty apartment, without a penetration of 
| dimenſions, which, he doubts, is not good philoſophy, even 
in reſpect of ſpirits : “ If it be (he adds), he does not ſee 
« why God ſhould prepare, i. e. make a priſon for them, 
« baker's oven,” p. 206. 
His arguments for the ſun's being the local hell are, 
19, Its capacity,—-Nobody will deny the ſun ſpacious enough 
to receive all the damned conveniently ; fo that there will be 
nowant of room. Nor will fire be wanting, if we admit of 
Mr. Swinden's A JN againſt Ariſtotle, whereby he de- 
monſtrates, that the ſun is hot, p. 208, and ſeg.— The good 
man is filled with amazement to think what Pyrenean 


« ſcalding bitumen, muſt go to maintain ſuch mighty flames 
« as thoſe of the ſun: to which our ina and Veſuvius are 
« mere glow- worms, p. 137, F 
2, Its diſtance and oppoſition to the empyreum, which has 
uſually been looked upon as the local heaven : ſuch oppoſi- 
tion is perfectly anſwerable to that oppoſition in the nature 
and office of a place of angels and devils, of elect and repro- 
bate, of glory and horror, of hallelujahs and curſings: and 
the diftance quadrates well with Dives ſeeing Abraham afar 
off, and the great gulph between them; whi 
takes to be the ſolar vortex. | 
5, That the empyreum is the higheſt, and the ſun the low- 
eft place of the creation; conſidering it as the centre of our 


world created; which agrees with the notion of its being pri- 
marily intended or prepared to receive the angels, «whoſe fall 
he ſuppoſes to have immediately preceded. the creation. 
4*, The early and. almoſt univerſal idolatry paid the fun ; 
which fuits well with the great ſubtilty of that ſpirit to entice 
mankind to worſhip his throne. | | 
II. As to the eternity of hell. tormenis, we have Or 


felves, after a fuitable courſe of puniſhment, anſwerable to 
their reſpeRive crimes, ſhall be pardoned, and reſtored to hea- 


German cubic mile, and the number of the damned to an 


« when they might have been all crouded together into a 


« mountains of ſulphur, how many Atlantic oceans of | 


ch this author 


ſyſtem : and that the ſun was the firſt part of the viſible | 


"of 
again, at the head of thoſe who deny it; it being the * | 
trine of that writer, that not only men, but devils them- | 


that crimes ſhould be heightened by the quality of the object, 
to ſuch a degree, is abſurd : ſince the evil and demerit of all 
ſin muſt then be equal, inaſmuch as none can be more 
than infinite; and conſequently there can be no foundation 
for degrees of puniſhment in the next life. Add, that for 
the ſame reaſon as the leaſt ſin againſt God is infinite, 
in reſpect of its object; the leaſt puniſhmeat inflicted by 

God may be ſaid to be infinite, becauſe of its author; and 
oe: all rapes from, as well as fins againſt God, would 
C:equal, :.: ; | | | 

Others have urged, that if the wicked were to live for ever, 
they would fin for ever: But this, ſays the author, is mere 
preſumption. Who can ſay, that if a man lived ever ſo long, 
he would never repent? Beſides, the juſtice of God only 
puniſhes ſins which men have committed, not thoſe they 
might poſſibly have committed. 2 el. 
Others therefore urge, that God gives men the choice of 
everlaſting happineſs and miſery; and that the reward pro- 
miſed to obedience is equal to the puniſhment threatened to 
diſobedience. To which it was anſwered, that though it be 
not contrary to juſtice to exceed in rewards, that being 

matter of mere favour; it may be ſo to exceed in puniſh- 
ments. 

It may be added, that man in this caſe has nothing to com- 
plain of, ſince he has only his election. — But though this 
may ſuffice to ſilence the ſinner, and make bim acknowlege 
his deſtruction to be of himſelf, it does not ſatisfy the ob- 
jection from the diſproportion between the crime and the pu- 
niſhment.— All the conſiderations, therefore, hitherto alleged, 
proving ineffectual; our great author is left to ſolve the diffi- 
culty himſelf, | | 
In order to this, he obſerves, that the meaſure of penalties, 
with reſpect to crimes, is not only, nor always, taken from 
the quality and degree of the an; much leſs from the 
duration and continuance of it; but from the reaſons of go- 
vernment, which properly require ſuch penalties as may ſecure 
the obſervation of the law, and deter men from the breach of 
it —Among men, it is not reckoned injuttice to puniſh mur- 
der, and many other crimes, which perhaps are committed in 
a moment, with perpetual loſs of eſtate, or liberty, or life. 

So that the objection of temporary crimes being puniſhed 
with ſuch long ſufferings, is of no force. . 

In effect, what proportion crimes and penalties are to beat 
to each other, is not ſo properly a conſideration of juſtice, as 
of wiſdom and prudence in the lawgiver, who may enforce 
his laws with what penalties he pleaſes, without any im- 
8 of his juſtice, which is out of the queſtion. 

he primary end of all threatening is not puniſhmefit, but 


the prevention of it : God does not threaten, that men ma 
ſin, and be puniſhed ; but that they may not fin, and fo 
eſcape: and therefore the higher the threatening runs, the 
more goodneſs there is in it. | 
After all, it is to be conſidered, ſays the good archbiſhop, 
that he who threatens, has ſtill the power of execution in his 
own hands. — There is this difference between. promiſes and 
threatenings ; that he who promiſes, paſſes over a right to 
another, and thereby ſtands obliged to him, im juſtice and 
faithfulneſs, to make good his word : but it is otherwiſe in 
threatenings ; he that threatens, keeps the right of puniſhing 
ſtill with him, and is not obliged to execute what he has 
threatened, any further than the reaſons and ends of govern- 
ment require.—Thus, God abſolutel | 
ſtruction of Nineveb; and his peeviſh prophet underſtood 
the threatening to be abſolute, and was angry for being em- 
ployed in a ns. that was not made good : but God under- 
ſtood his own right, and did what he pleaſed, notwithſtand- 
ing the threatening he had denounced, and notwithſtanding 
Jonah was ſo touched in point of honour, that he had rather 
have periſhed, than Nineveh ſhould have eſcaped. | 
ELL, Hades, is ſometimes alſo uſed, in the Scripture ſtyle, 
for death, or burial; by reaſon the Hebrew and Greek names 
ſignify ſometimes the place of the damned, and ſometimes 


threatened the de- 


H 


ſimply the grave, © 1 : | | 
Divines are divided about the ſenſe of that article in the apo» 
ſtles creed, where our Saviour is ſaid to have been crucified, 
dead and buried, and that he deſcended into hell, *Ad'ns.— 
Some underſtand this deſcent into hell as no other than a 
deſcent into the tomb, or ſepulcre ; which others object 
„in that his burial is expreſly mentioned before; and 
in, that our Saviour's ſoul actually deſcended into the 
ſubtefraneous or local hel! ; where he triumphed over ths 


The /Romanifts add, that he there comforted: the ſouls in 

purgatory z, and brought away the ſpirits of the patriarchs, 
and other juſt perſons, departed till that time; carrying them 
with him into paradiſe. 1 5 5 
In the Romiſh church, that part of hell, wherein thoſe were 
retained who died in the mercy and favour of God before our 
Saviour's ſufferings, is called limbus. See LiMBus. 
HELLEBORE, EAAEBOPOS, or ELLEBORUS,'a medicinal 


ven. Aug. de Ciuit. Dei, L. XXI. c. 17.— The chief 
arth: principle Origen, went upon was this, that all puniſhments | 
briſt's are emendatory; applied only as painful medicines, for the 
owing recovery of the patient's health. And other objections in- 
. ſiſted on by modern authors are the diſproportion between 
cording temporary crimes, and eternal puniſhments, &c. a 
y bell, Ihe Scripture phraſes for eternity, as is obſerved by archbi- 
) alter- ſhop Tillotſon, do not always import an infinite duration: 
1, ther thus, in the Old ' Teſtament, for ever often ſignifies only | 
o ſtarve a long time; particularly till the end of the Jewiſh difpenſa- 
turn, tion: thus in the epiſtle of Jude, ver. 7. the cities of So- 
expreſz dom and Gomorrah are ſaid to be ſet forth for an example, | 
ed with ſuffering the vengeance of eternal fire; that is, of a fire that 
one. was not extinguiſhed till thoſe cities were utterly conſumed. 
. o one generation is ſaid to come, &c. but the earth en- 
t 18 pro- dureth for ever. | | | 
Lev. Mi. In effect, M. le Clerc notes, that there is no Hebrew word | 
ſeems to which properly expreſſes eternity: = holam, only | 
he ſphere imports a time whoſe beginning or end is not known: and 
verſe, is accordingly uſed in a more or leſs extenſive ſenſe, according 
Pythago- to the thing treated of. ö HR 4 nn + 
and even Thus, when God fays,concerning the Jewiſh laws, that they 
* muſt be obſerv d — leholam, for ever; we are to under- 
en on 5 ſtand as long a ſpace as he ſhould think fit ; or a ſpace whoſe 
* ＋ end was unknown to the Jews before the coming of the 
f 5 1 Meſſiab.—All general laws, and ſuch as do not regard parti- 
conſtan Cular occaſions, are made for ever, whether it be expreſſed 
1 2 1 2 laws, or not: which yet is not to be underſtood in 
x f : | | 
1 when? WY chang Boone ag ns, ern 
con Archbiſhop Tillotſon, however, argues very ftrenuouſly, | 
had long that where hell terments are ſpoken of, the words are to 
in a. de underſtood in the ſtrict ſenſe of infinite duration; and 
We * What he eſteems a peremptory deciſion of the point is, 
_— 1 that the duration of the puniſhment of the wicked is in 
to * * the very ſame ſentence . expreſſed! by the very ſame word 
d ou Which is uſed for the duration of the happineſs of the 
u 157 pug Tighteous, which all agree to be eternal- . "Theſe, ſpeak- 
ir, by „ g of the wicked, ſhall go away, eig dN ui,, into 
Tis 5 A eternal puniſhment; but the righteous, «5 {our auayor, 
t the 75 into life eternal.“ | —_ 
r a. he ſame great author attempts 'to reconcile this eternity 
er un with the divine juſtice, which had not been ſatisfactorily 
. 1 e before. Some had urged, that all ſin is infinite, 
| your 1b reſpect of the object it is committed againſt, viz. 
hoſt o od; and therefore deſerves infinite puniſhment ; but, | melancholy and madneſs. 
3 of hell 901 | 


Germ 


plant, reputed, among the antients, a ſpecific for the eure of 
T dere 


There are two ſorts of hellebore, the black and white. © - 


Black HELLERBORE, belleborus niger, called alſo melampodrum, 


its leaves are digitated, 
dite HELLEBORE, belleborus albus, 
| the ſame colour, ſhooting out at a fort 


i 


* 


and in Engliſh, the chri/fimas roſe, has a: dark- coloured root, 
furniſhed Dun — of little fibres ; —— is green, 
and its * N are of a whitiſh c 

| in unlike the roſe. - | 44.4 
lour, but in ſhape not unlike 3 ay age : 

iſh. neezetwort, has a whitiſh root, beſet with fibres o 
— ens of bulb, not unlike 
the head of an onion. Its leaves are broad ; at firſt green, 
afterwards of a yellowiſh- red. From the middle of the leaves 


| riſcs, a ſtem, two or three feet high, which toward the upper 


part has ſeveral branches, each whereof bears a conſiderable 


number of little flowers like ſtars, diſpoſed in manner of a 


ſpica, or ear. | | 


It is only the 
be choſen large and 


roots that are uſed, in each kind; which are to 


of the white: tan- coloured without, and white within; and 


of the black, blackiſh without, and browniſh within; 
clean, and of a ſharp, diſagreeable taſte. 


thoſe 
p; 9 | * 22 * 0 
| The antients, as already obſerved, had a great opinion of their 


efficacy in diſeaſes of the mind; whence various phraſes and 
forms of ſpeaking among writers: as caput hellebora dignum : 
Juvenal ſays, Miſers need a double doſe of hellebore : Danda 


2 ellebori multo pars maxima avaris,—The iſland of Anti- 


The white acts as 
- upwards and downwards, as frequently to cauſe convulſions ; 
._ whence the ule of it internally is now out of doors: but it is 
ſitill retained with ſucceſs 


5 The chief uſe wherein the preſent practice acknowleges 117 


5 the head. ox + a Ne ; TELE 1— ER, 
The black Hellebore uſed among us, Dr. Quincy ſuggeſts to | 


cyra, ſituate againſt mount ta, was famous for the growth 
and uſe of this plant: it being here in its greateſt perfection, 


: and uſed with the beſt effect. Whence the proverb, Navi- 


get Anticyras, 


Send him a voyage to Anticyra; ſpoken of a 


- 


— * £ 


2 purgative, but ſo very violently; both 


for the farcy in horſes, and the ſcab 


„ 


in ſheep. 


it, is in form of a ſternutatory powder, to clear and open 


— 


de much inferior in virtue to that of the antienis; for that 
it will not operate much by ſtool; but is only a power- 


ful alterative, getting far into the habit, and ſo promoting 


_ ſweat. . 


He adds, that he has known it do wonders in the gout and 
. . rheumatiſm, and. that it rarely fails in obſtructions of the 
N 
accommodated to the genius and conſtruction of the Greek 


menſes. See Supplement, article HELLEBoRUs. » | 
ELLENISM, a fort. of Greciſm ; or a phraſe: peculiar] 


N . tongue. +. LS}: 5200 DCE OH SHOSIILOY LH 
_  Helleniſm is diſtinguiſhed from Greciſm, in that the former 
is not applied to authors who have written in Greek: their 


language, it is evident, ſhould be a continual +ellenifm : but 


it is applied to authors, who, writing in ſome other language, 
_ uſe terms and expreſſions peculiar to the Greek) + |: 
There are abundance of hellen;/ms in the vulgate verſion of 


the Scriptures. 


| HELLENISTIC, or Hz1Lex18T1C language, that uſed among 


the Hellenifts. Sec HELLENISTS. - 


The critics are divided as to this language,—Several of them, 
and among the relt Druſius' and Scaliger, take it to be the 


language uſed among the Grecian Jews. They add, that it 
is in this language the Greek tranſlation of the Se 
was written ; and even the books of the New Teſtament com- 5 
note their baſtardy. 


ptuagint 


ſed.—M. Simon calls it the language of the ſynagogue. 
t muſt not be imagined, that this was any peculiar language 


diſtinct from all others; or even any peculiar dialect of the 


Greek: it wa 
mixed with Hebraiſms and Syriaciſms. 
- the Helleni 
ſubſet, 
HELL 
verſion is rendered Grecians: _. 
The critics are divided as to the 


was thus denominated, to ſhew that it was Greek, 


Salmaſius rejects the common opinion of 

ic language; and has written two volumes on the 
in which there is not a little logomachia. 
ENISTS, . HsLLENIST A, a term occurring in 


* 


NIST | the 
Greek text of the New Teſtament, and 


which in the Engliſh 


- ſgnification of the word 
CEcumenius, in his Scholia on Alls vi. 1. obſerves, that it is 


not to be underſtood as ſignifying thoſe of the religion of the 
Greeks, but thoſe who ſpoke Greek, T5 A. Eu ug. 


The authors ok the Vulgate verſion, indeed, render it, like 


ours, Cræci; but Mefficurs du Port Royal, more accurately, 
.  Fuifs Grecs, Greek ot Grecian Jews; it being the Jews 


who ſpoke Greek, that are here treated of, and who are 


hereby diſtinguiſhed from the Jews called Hebrews ; that is 


Abe Halleniſit, or Grecian Jews, were 


It is to 


who ipoke the Hebrew tongue of that time £4 
thoſe who lived in 


* * 


Egypt, and other parts, where the Greek tongue prevailed. 
is to them we owe the Greek verſion of the Old Teſta- 


ment, commonly called the Septuagint, or that of the Seventy. 


Salmaſius and Vo 
to the Helleni/ts. 


ww . 


SEPTUAGINT. 


ſus are of a different ſentiment with regard, 
| The latter will only have them to he thoſe 
who adhered to the Grecian intereſts, i. 
'F 4 | | 4 5 


/ 


HELM, in navigation, .a horizontal piece of timber, 


fair, furniſhed with thick filaments : thoſe | 


the learned touching 


HEL 


| Scaliger is repreſented, in the Scaligerana, as aſſerting th 
Hielleniſis to be the Jews who lived in Greece, and who re 4 
the Greek Bible in their ſynagogue. Tore 


ſe . 

to move another fitted into it at right angles, called 1e 
rudder. | "Eo 3 f 
The helm, or tiller of a ſhip, is a beam, or piece of ti 
faſtened into the rudder, and ſo coming forward 8 
ſteerage; where he that ſtands at helm ſteers the ſhip, . 
rr the helm ſignifies to put the helm to the lee-fide of the 


Ip. ' . | | " 6.4 
Boar up the helm is, to let the ſhip go more large before the 
wind. | Fn | | 
Port the helm, is to put the helm on the left hand or fide of 
the ſhip. 9 l DR EYE | 
Right the helm, or helm the midſbip, is, to keep it even with the 
middle of the ſhip. St Ny | | 
Starboard the helm is, to put it to the right ſide of the ſhip. 
HELM, in chemiſtry, is the head of a ſtill, or alembic ; thug 
| _ becauſe in figure it ſomething reſembles a helm, or 
et. b * | 
Hence, to bring a thing over the. helm is the ſame as to force 
it by fire up to the top of the veſſel, that it may diſtil down 
into the receiver y the beak of the head. 
And when they ſay, ſuch a thing cannot be brought over 
the helm, they mean, that it is of too fixed a nature to be 
raiſed into vapour, by the force of fire. | 
HELMET, or HELM, an antient armour of defence, worn h 
the cavaliers, both in war, and in turnaments, as a cover and 
defence of the head; and ſtill uſed by way of creſt or orna- 
ment, over the ſhield, or coat of arms. | 1 
The helmet is known by divers other names, as the caſt, 
head piece, fleel cap, &c, 5; 
The helmet covered the head and face, only leaving an aper- 
ture about 
viſor. d 
Ihe helmet is borne in armoury as a mark of nobility; and 
by the different circumſtances of the bearing of the helne, 
are the different degrees of nobility indicated. In France, 
3 erer all our heraldry originally came, the following rules 
obtain. | | LE | 0 QIGHOW 7777 
. A_ perſon newly ennobled, or made a gentleman, bears over 
his eſcutcheon, a helmet. of bright iron or ſteel, in profile, or 
ſanding ſideways ; the viſor quite cloſe... 
A gentleman of three deſcents bears it a little 
in profile, ſhewing three bars of the viſor. 
Antient. knights, &c, have it in profile, but ſhewing five 
| hars; the edges of ſilv er. | 
A baron's helmet is of ſilver ; the edges gold; with ſeven 
bars neither quite in profile, nor yet in front; with a coro- 
net over it adorned with pearls. s. 
Viſcounts and earls formerly bore a ſilver helmet, with gold 
edges; its poſition. like the former ; but now they bear it 
quite fronting, with a coronet over it. 
Marquiſes bear a ſilver helmet, damaſked, fronting; with ele · 
ven bars, and their coronet. CNET | | 
Dukes and princes. have their helmet, damaſked, fronting, 
the viſor almoſt open, and without bars; with their coro- 
nets over them. , 
Laſtly, the helmets of kin 
. damaſked, full fronting, 
out bars. 


The helmets of baſtards 


the eyes, ſecured by bars, which ſerved as a 


open, but fil 


—  — 


—* 8 


and princes are all of gold, 
the viſor quite open, and with- 


are to be turned to the left, to de · 


Among the Engliſh heralds, theſe laws are of late ſomewhat 
varied, —Leigh will have the helmet in profile, and cloſe, to 
belong to knights: but all other authors give it to eſquires 


and gentlemen. ain c ns 
a the. helmet; ſtanding right forward 


To a knight they aſſign 
and the bearer a little open. 8 
The helmet in profile, or poſited: ſideways, and open, 
| 02 bars, belongs to a nobleman under the condition of 2 
uke. N 


The helmet right forward, and open, with many bars, l 
aſſigned to dukes, princes, and kings. 
Thoſe turned ſideways are ſuppoſed to be giving en 
the command of their ſuperiors 3 and thoſe right forwards? 
to be giving orders with abſolute authority. þ 
Commonly there is but one helmet in a ſhield ; but ſome 
times there are two or three; if there be two, they m 5 
placed facing each other; if three, the two extremes mult 
looking towards that in the middle. : 
HELMONTIAN Jaudanum. See LAUDANUM- 
HELPS,. in the manage. To teach a horſe his leſſons, wen 
are ſeven helps, or aids, to be known. Theſe are the ** 
red, bit, or ſnaffle the calves of the legs, the ſtirrupi, a 
ſpur, and the ; 


_ JS 


ground. 


Tube help are occaſionally turned intacorreQions. See Col 


RECTION, En een " "DALY? MN | 
HELVETIC, ſomething that has a relation to the ſrt, 4 
inhabitants of the Swiſs cantons, who were antiently 


| Helortiic 


n | 
N J | 
* 


. 
* * 9 
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ronting, 
ir coro- 


of gold, 
nd with- 


, to de- 


omewhat 
cloſe, to 
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forward, 


nd open, 
ition of 3 


y bars, 1 
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but ſome 


muſt be 
es muſt b 


ſſons, thele 
e the volte, 
irrups, ile 
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between 


HEM . 


The Helvetic body comprehends the republic of Switzerland, 
conſiſting of thirteen cantons, which make ſo many parti- 
cular commonwealths. ; 1 Roe 

By the laws and cuſtoms of the Helvetzc body, all differences 
the ſeveral. ſtates and republics are to be decided 
within themſelves, without the intervention of any foreign 


wer. SAS | | 
HELVIDIANS, a ſe of antient heretics, denominated ſrom 


their leader Helvidius, a diſciple of Auxentius the Arian, 


| whoſe diſtinguiſhing principle was, that Mary, the mother of | 


epd 5 not —_— Le] but _ other No by 
L 1 he Helvidians are called, by the Greeks, Antidicomarian- 
HEMEROBAPTISTS, a ſect among the antient Jews, thus 
called from their waſhing and bathing every day, In all ſea- 
3838 who mentions this as the fourth hereſy among the 


Jews, obſerves, that in other points theſe hereticks had much | 


the ſame opinions as the Scribes and Phariſces ; only that they 
denied the reſurrection of the dead, in common with the Sad- 
ducees, and retained a few other of the impieties of theſe 

"I. Þ „ 

D'Herbelot ſpeaks of them as a ſect ſtill ſubſiſting.— The diſ- 
ciples of St. John Baptiſt, ſays he, who in the firſt ages of 
the church were called Hemerobaptiſis, have conſtituted a ſect, 
or rather a religion, apart; under the name of Mendai Tahia. 
Theſe people, whom our travellers call Chriſtians of St. John 

Baptiſt, by reaſon their baptiſm is very different from ours, 


have been confounded with the Sabzans ; from whom, how- | 


ever, they are very different, CRE | 

HEMERODROMI *, among the antients, were centinels, or 
guards, appointed for the ſecurity and preſervation of cities, 
and other places. 


* 


— 


® The word is Greek, ] Apo po: compounded of nucpe, 


day; and Sou , courſe, running about, &c. 


They went out of the city every morning, as ſoon as the 
gates were opened, and kept all day patrolling round the place; 
| ſometimes, alſo, making excurſions farther into the country, 
to ſee that there were no enemies lying in wait to ſurpriſ. 
them. „„ Mreor | 
HEMERODROMI were alſo a ſort bf couriers, among the an- 
_ tients, who only travelled one day, and then delivered thcir 
packets, or diſpatches, to a freſh man, who run his day; and 
ſo on, to the end of the journey. 


The Greeks had of theſe ſort of coutiers, which they learn t 


from the Perſians, who were the inventors thereof, as appears 


from Herodotus.— Auguſtus had the ſame; at leaſt, hie 1 | 
bliſhed couriers, who, if they did not relieve each other ſrum | 
day to day, yet did it from ſpaee to ſpace, and that ſpace was 


not very great. | > | | 

HEMI, a word uſed in the compoſition of divers terms. —It 
ſignifies the ſame with > ar” or demi, viz. half; being an 
abbreviature of n«ovs,- hemiſys, which ſignifies the ſame. 
The Greeks retrenched the laſt ſyllable of the word 1ycovr, 


in the compoſition of words; and, after their example, we 


have done ſo too, in moſt of the compounds borrowed from 
them. 5 0414 Bib The 


HEMICRANIA, *HMIKPANIA, in medic ne, a ſpecles of ce>| 
| _ phalalgia, or head-ach; wherein only one hemiſphere, or half, 


or one ſide of the head, is affected. 


HEMICYCLE X, HEmMICYCLIUM, a ſemicircle. See SeMI- 


| 
CIRCLE. + | 


The word is compounded of nous, dimidius, half; and xu- 
; AN, circle. ES a ak We SY 
HemicycLE is particularly applied, in architecture, to vaults 
in the cradle-form ; and arches, or ſweeps; of vaults, conſti- 
tuting a perfect ſemicircle. Hy; 8 
To conſtruct an arch of hewh ſtone, they divide the hemi- 
cycle into ſa many vouſſoirs; taking care to make them an un- 


even number, that thete be no joint in the middle, where the 


key-ſtone ſhould be. See KE rr. 
EMICYCLIUM was àlſo a part of the orcheſtra in the antient 
theatre.—Scaliger, however, obſerves, it was no ſtanding part 
of the orcheſtra; . only uſed in dramatic pieces, where 
ſome ab was ſuppoſe 

tus's Nirdens. | 


"The antients had alſo a ſort of ſun- dial, called hemicyclium.— 


t was a concave ſemicircle, the upper-end, or cuſp, whereof 
looked to the north. EL 1 

There was a ſtyle, or gnomon, iſſuing from the middle of the 
bemicycle, whereof that point correſponding to the centre of 
the hemicycle, repreſented the centre of the earth; and its ſha- 
dow projected on the concavity of the hemicycle, which repre- 


ſented the ſpace between one tropic and another, the ſun's de 


 Uination, the day of the month, hour of the day, &c. 
HEMINA „ 2 veſſel uſed as a' meaſure among the antient Ro- 


mans, containing half the ſextary. 


5 * The word is formed of the Greek nj/ov5, half. 


d tobe arrived from ſea, as in Plau- 


| The hertina, called alſo cotyla, and acetabulum, contained 


eight ounces of liquor ; and was the twelfth part of the con- 
ius. 5 | 
Several authors have wrote expreſs treatiſes on the Roman he- 
mna ; particularly Meſſ. Arnaud, and Pelletier. 
S. Benedict preſcribes the hemina, as the portion, or quan- 
tity, of wine, to be allowed the religious of his order at each 
meal. F. Mabillon, who has wrote on the ſubject, ſhews, 
that this hemina was a meaſure peculiar to the Benedictines, as 
well as the pound of bread allowed the ſame religious, which 
only conſiſted of fifteen ounces.  F. Lancelot has a diſſerta- 
tion to prove, that the hemina of wine, preſcribed by S. Be- 
nedict, only amounts to a demi-ſeptier of Paris meaſure: but 
others make it two ſeptiers ; and others three. | 
HEMIOLIUS *, or HREMTOIIA, an antient mathematical 
term, occurring chiefly in muſical writers. It ſignifies the 
ratio of two things, whereof the one contains the other once 
and an half; as 3: 2, or 15: 10, otherwiſe called ſeſſuialte- 
rate. See Ra io, and SESQUIALTERATE. 5 


* The word is compounded of ii, half; and 5a, 
whole, | 1 . 
Macrobius, on the Somnium Scipionis, L. II. c. 1. obſerves, 
that the concord, called in the antient muſic diapente, and in 
the modern a fifth, ariſes from this proportion. 
HEMIOPE®, or Hemioevs, a muſical inſtrument in uſe 
among the antients. | 85 . 


The word is compounded of ſuious, half; and o., hole. 


The hemiopus was a flute with only three ſmall holes. See 
LU E. | = Tree Tor 
HEMIPLEGIA *, or HemieLex1A, in medicine, a palſy of 
one whole ſide of the body. Sce Pals v. 8 

* The word is Greek, Wt TANY 12; compounded of furrve; 
half; and An⁰νUh, L ſtrike, or ſeine. 11 


HEMISPHERE*, HemipHzrIUM, in geometry, is one 
half of a globe, or ſphere, when divided into two by a plane 
_ paſting through its centre. 1 „ 


globe. 


 * The word is compounded of ue, half; and Se, ſphere, 
If the diameter of a ſphere be equal to the diſtance of the 
two eycs; and a right line drawn from the centre of the 
| ſphere to the middle of that diſtance be perpendicular to the 
line which joins the eyes : the eyes making a rotation on the 
axis, or middle point between them, will ſee the whole he- 
miſphere.—lf the diſtance of the eyes be either greater or leſſer 
than the diameter of the ſphere ; in making ſüch rotation they 
will view reſpectively more or leſs than a hemiſphere; See Vi- 
strom. S 1 1 
The writers in optics demonſtrate, that a glaſs hemiſphere 


unites parallel rays at the diſtance of a diameter, and one third 
of a diameter, from the pole of the glaſs. es. 
The centre of gravity of a hemiſphere is five eighths of the 
radius diſtant fron the-vertex...., ;! 5 uo fin 7 
HEMISPHERE, in aſtronomy, is particularly uſed for one half 
of the mundane ſphere. See Wu. 
The equator divides the ſphere, into two equal parts, called 
the northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres, . | | 
The northern hemiſphere is that half in whoſe vertex is the 
north pole.—Such is that repreſented by DPA (Tab. 4/fro- 
nomy, fig. 52.), terminated by the equator DA, and having 


e pole P in its zenith. 55 411 ut 
The ſouthern hemiſphere is that other half DA, termi- | 
nated by the equator DA; and having the ſouth pole Qin 
its Zenith, _ os Ser ey” ear Hen £7. 

The horizon alſo divides the ſphere into two hemiſpheres ; the 
udp? and the Brom... . eo 

Ihe upper hemiſphere is that alſo of the mundane ſphere HZR, 
terminated by the horizon HR, and having the zenith Z in 
its vertex, | 1 1 FE 


The lower hemiſphere is that other half. HN R, termi- 


| nated by the horizon H R; and having the nadir N in its ver- 


HEMISPHERE is alſo uſed for a map, or projection, of half the 
terreſtrial globe, . or half the celeſtial ſphere, on a plane, 
 Hemifpheres are frequently called planiſpheres.';  ' 
HEMISPHEROIDAL, in geometry, ſomething that approaches 
to the figure of a hemiſphere, but is not juſtly ſo. 
The cacao opens, when yellow and ripe, into two large hemi - 
' ſpheroids, three feet in diameter. | 
HEMISTICH *, in poetry, a half verſe. See VERSE; 


® The word is compounded of iu, half i and c, verſti 
Such, e. gr. are, Cernit Deus omnia vindex — 1 | 7 
dor Mediotutiſſimus ibis, &c: : 


Tt is diſputed, whether or no the hemiffichs in the Taria were 
left with deſign; or whether they are owing to the work's be- 


Vor. I. No 57, Crane, Es 2M 


| ing unfiniſhed? | 


mina, incom 


8 The culture and management 


In Engliſh, ee. che common and Alexandrine verſes require 


a a reſt at the end of each hemiſtich ; common verſes require 1 
at the end of four ſyllables; and Alexandrine at the end of 


fr. | 1 
Leonine verſes rhythm both at the end, and at the hemiſtich. 
See LEONINE | | 
HEMITONE, in the antient muſic, was what we now call an 
half-note, or tone. 7 
HEMITRITZUS*, *HMITPITAIOZ, in medicine, an irre- 
gular, intermitting fever, which returns twice every day; by 
which it is diſtinguiſhed from the quotidian, which only re- 
turns once in the day, | 

*. The word is compounded of nave, half; and pr, 
8 third : modern Latin authors expreſs it by ſemitertiana. 
HEMLOCK, cicuta, a narcotic plant; of ſome uſe in phyſic, 


3 * 


* 


in that intention. 


There is a plaiſter denominated from it in the college-diſpen- | 


ſatory, conſiſting of the juice of the plant boiled up with 
r 5 5 
he common hemlock is, however, a poiſon; though not of 
the moſt violent fort We have inſtances of conſiderable 
quantities being taken without the leaſt diſorder. Philoſoph 
Tranſat. No 231. Refs h „„ 
The cicuta ſo much celebrated among the antients, was the 
juice of a ſpecies of this plant, called oenanthe aguatica cicutæ 
| 7 See Supplement, article CIicur A. | 
HEMP, a plant of great uſe in the arts and manuſactories; fur- 
-niſhing thread, cloth, cordage, &c. - T 
Hemp, by naturaliſts called cannabis, bears a near analogy to 
flax; linum; both in reſpe& of form, culture, and uſe. , 

| 


The plant is annual; that is, it muſt be ſown afreſh ever 
year. It riſes quick, into a tall, lender fort of ſhrub, whoſe 
ſtem, however, is hollow, and big enough to be charred ; and 
is often thus uſed in the compoſition of gunpowder.— Its leaves 


ariſe by fives or fixes from the ſame pedicle, and are a little | 


_ jagged; yielding a ſtrong ſmell which affects the head.—lts 
flowers grow in cluſters, oppoſite to each other, in manner of 
a St. Andrew's croſs ; each conſiſting of five yellowiſh ſta- 
paſſed with a like number of petala, purple with- 
out, and white within.—Its fruit, or ſeed, is ſmall and round, 
filled with a white ſolid pulp; and grows on the top of the 
ſtem ; having its ftalks diſtin& from thoſe of the flowers. — 
Laſtly, its bark is a tiſſue of fibres, joined together by a ſoft 
matter, which eaſily rots away. | 

Hemp is of two kinds: male, popularly, called karl; and fe- 
male, or fimble.—lIt is the female alone that produces feed, 
to perpetuate the kind: from the ſeed of this ariſes both male 


and female. 3 | | | 
le does not appear, that the antients were acquainted with the 
uſe of hemp, in reſpe& of the thread it affords. Pliny, who 


_ ſpeaks of the plant in his Natural Hiffory, Lib. XX. c. 23. 
.  fays not a word of this; contenting himſelf with extolling 

| the virtues of its ſtem, leaves, and root. In effect, what ſome 

writers of the Roman antiquities remark, vzz. that the hemp 
neceſſary for the uſe of war, was all ftored up in two cities of 
the weſtern empire; viz. at Ravenna and Vienne, under the 
direction of two procurators, called procuratores linificii; 
muſt be underſtood of linum, or flax. *' _ 78 5 
The ſeed of hemp is ſaid to have the faculty of abating vene- 

real defires ; and its decoction in milk is recommended againſt. 


{HEPATIC vein 


ſhivers, they ſwingle dr beat it out with 
edged for the purpoſe.—Note, the karl he 
break with the fingers, and fir 
of the brake or ſwingle. 1 
The next thing is to. beat the hemp; which is done either on 
a block, ox in a trough, with a hammer, or with beetles till 
it feel ſufficiently ſoft and pliable.—It remains now to. be 
heckled, or paſſed through divers toothed inſtruments, not un- 
like the wool-drefſers combs, of different fineneſs: this ſepa- 
rating the ſhorter tow from it, the reſt is fit to be ſpun, wove 
. Sc. for thread, cloth, cordage, or the like. 
HENBANE, a poiſonous plant, Sce Supplement, article Hy o- 
SCIAMUS. "pd | FO 
HEN DECAGON *, in geometry, 
ſides, - and as many angles. 
The word is Greek, «#290; ; compounded of sexe 
eleven; and , angle. : : 
HEenpEcacGon, in fortification, 
eleven baſtions. | 
HEN DECASYLLABUM*, *ENAEKAETAAA CN, in Greek 
and Latin poetry, a verſe of eleven ſyllables. See VERSE. 
The werd is Greek; compounded of eden, eleven; and 
ovaaacy, ſyllable : of ovaraplarw, I comprehend. 
Sapphic and Phaleucic verſes are, hendecaſyllaba, or hend:ca- 
Hllabic. E. gr. / a 5 | 
Sap. Jam ſatis terris nivis atque dire. - 
hal. Paſſer mortuus eft mee puellæ. 
HENOTICUM *, in .church-hiſtory, a famous edi of the 
emperor Zeno, in the fifth century, in ended to recon: ile 
and re-unite the Eutychians with the Catholics. | 
*The word is Greek, £r07:Koy ; . d. irenic, reconciliative : of 
Ls!uoc, I unite. . | | 
It was procured of the emperor, by means of Acacius, patri- 
arch of Conſtantinople, with the aſſiſtance of the friends of 
Peter Mongus. | a | 
The fting of this edict lies here; that it does net admit the 
council of Chalcedon, like the other three; but rather ſeems 
to charge it with errors. It i; in form of a letter, addreſied 
by Zeno to the biſhops, priefls, monks, and people, of Egypt 
and Libya. It was oppoſed by the Catholics, and condemned 
„ pope Fan Dk ooo ES | 
HEPAR, in anatomy, the liver. See the article Lives: 
Hepar uterinum, the ſame with placenta, See PLACENTA; 
HEPATIC, in medicine and anatomy, fomething that relates 
to the liver; by the Greeks called yrag, hepar. . 
HEPATIC ales. See the article Al oEs. 
HEPATIC duct is a veſſel more uſually 
See PoRus bilarius, 3 8 
HePATIC flux. See the article Fl. ux. 5 
HEPATIC plexus. See the article PI Exus hepaticus. 
is that otherwiſe called ba/ilica, See Basr- 
LICA, e „ 5 


HePAT1-CysSTIC dut?s. See CysT-HEpATiC duct. 

HEPATITES, liver-ſtone, in natural hiſtory, a fort of ſtone 

thus denominated from its liver- colour, or becauſe it is gene- 
rated in the liver. | | 


a piece of wood 
hemp they ſometimes 
ip off the rind, without the help 


a figure which has eleven 


is uſed for a place defended by 


, 


\ 


Li 


called Porus bilarial 


HEPATITIS, *HIIATITIS, in medicine, an inflammation of 


che liver, with an abſceſs, or impoſthume, thereof. 
The hepatitis bears a near reſemblance to the pleuriſy, only 
that its ſymptoms are leſs intenſe. = * | 


the jaundice.—The leaves are held good againſt burns, and So e either Kills the patient, or elſe diſouſſes, or ſuppurates, | 
the juice thereof againſt deafneſs. The powder, or flour, An or finally degenerates into a ſcitrbus. 
mixed with any ordinary liquor, is ſaid to turn thoſe who drink HEPAT SCOPIA ®, che art of divining, or diſcovering fu- 
thereof ſtupid. © I ture or hidden things, by inſpecting the entrails of beaſts: 


t of hemp makes a conſiderable 


article in agriculture ; there being divers operations required | 


therein: as pulling, watering, beating, ſwin ling, &c. 
The plant is to be ſown in May, in a warm, fandy, rich foil ; 
and is itſelf ſufficient to deſtroy weeds on any ground. About 
Lammas they begin to gather it; the light, or female, being 
* firſt ripe. marks of its maturity are, its leaves turning 
1 wa hering is, to pull it up by the roots; after 
which, bey bing it up in handſuls, or bundles. The female 
ſtand eight or ten days in the air, that the ſeed may 
ripen ; after which, they cut off the heads, and beat | 
m, to get out the ſeed, —They alſo beat the male, 


1717 


88 


1 * o 1 * 
E * 


ne, they proceed to water of rate i 
ysin a pool, or other gna Cake to rot the bark. 


"A or running water, would do the buſineſs much 
- befter, but that it — the water, and gives it à quality very 


: 
1 


by laying it fiye 


F 
& 


7 


— 


purpoſes. 
, it.; then brake 
which is the woody part of 
it in a toothed 95 picked inſtrument called abrake, beginning 


# * 5 
with the root end, eee PIERS 
When the bun is ſufficiently broke, and hangs by 
When the bun it ntly broke, and hangs by ſmall 
2 . 2 — 6 17 5 „ 3 * * 343+ J N 3 4 + I * 4 Fr £3» 
" 4 ; ; * * E OR : X 72 77 7 
1 ' ; 


* 


a hurtful, thick, fetid fort of duſt contained there-| 


"reaſon, it is forbid to rate | 


The word is compounded of the Greek 1974707, the genitive 

of nu, liver; and 9#072w, I conſider: the liver being a 
part principally regarded. e 

The Romans call it extiſpiciua. See Exrisr ER. 

HEPTACH ORD“, in the antient poetry. Heptachord verſes 

were thoſe ſung, or played, on ſeven chords; that is, in ſeven 

different notes, or tones; and, probably, on an inſtrument 

with ſeven ſtrings. „ 

The word is 


compoundedof iz, /eptep 3 and xi, chord, 


_ - firing. | | . 
HEPTAGON *, in geometry, a figure conſiſting of ſeven ſides, 
nenne cnt re 11 
5 N rd is compounded of 4a, /eptem, ſeven and fta, 

̃·· “ i 
I the ſides be all equal, it is called a regular heptagon, | 


Iu 
HEPTAGON, in foribration, a place ſtrengthened with ſeven 
' © baſtions, for its defence. See BasTION, _ 


HEPTAGONAL numbers are a fort of -polygonal,numbers, 
wherein the difference of the terms of the correſponding aith- 


5. a n e, d meg ade, ., men 
| Ine. pro rty, amo othe 85 of eſe num ers, 18, that,! 
they be multiplied by 40 Ind be added to the Roda, the 
; ſum Yayo n Nun. 

HEPT AME RIS literally. ſigniſſes, a ſeventh. part: being 
formed of the Greek t, ſeyen ; and wp, Patt, of po: 


x 
os I 
; 1 
1 4 94 
' 


. 


. 
1 


| HEPTAMERON, a term literally implying 


HEPTATEUCH *, in matters of literature, a volume, or 
work, conſiſting of ſeven books. | 


HEPHTHEMIME IS®, in the Greek and Latin poetry, a 
ſort of verſe conſiſting of three feet and a ſyllable ; that is, of 


| , They 56 Bs eee e 


_ ample 3 


i. e. of nine haif feet. 


 HERACLEONITES, antient heretics of the ſect | of the 


retained the principal articles thereof. He refined on the or- 


With his own notions... 


It may be added, that the cæſura is not to be on the 


| A- were only empty ſounds, and ſignified no- 


HER 


The word is uſed by M. Sauveur, in his Principles of Acou- 
flics, for the ſeventh part of a meris ; and, in his ſyſtem, for 
the forty-third part of the octave. 0 
ſeven days : being 
compounded of in], ſeven ; and-njtpa, day. 3 
It is chiefly uſed as a title of certain books, containing the 
tranſactions of ſeven d | 


ays. 3 
The Heptameron of Margaret de Valois, fiſter to Francis I. 
of France, and queen of Navarre, is a very ingenious piece, 
in the manner of Boccace's Decameron. 


HEPTARCHY *, a government compoſed of ſeven perſons ; | 
or a country governed by ſeven perſons, or divided into ſeven | 


kingdoms. 


The word is compounded of the Greek 57], ſeven ; and | 
apyn, imperium, command, rule. 


——— — AD 
— 
— — 


The Saxon Heptarchy included all the ſouthern, as well as 
northern, parts of England, which were cantoned out into 
ſeven petty kingdoms; viz. thoſe of Kent, the South Sax- 
ons, Weſt Saxons, Eaſt Saxons, Northumberland, the Eaſt 
Angles, and Mercia.— The heptarchy was formed, by degrees, 
from the year 457. when the firſt kingdom of Kent was 
erected; and it terminated in 805. when king Egbert re- 


united them into one, and made the heptarchy into a monarchy. 
See MONARCHY. OT | 


The word is compoſed of , ſeven; and 7wvy, I do, I 
work: whence rev, a work, book; and 1 ANCE; hep- 
tateuch, a work of ſeven parts; or ſeven different works 

Joined in one volume. COTE 1 

Heptateuch is chiefly applied to the firſt ſeven books of the 

old teſtament; viz. Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 


Deuteronomy, Joſhua, and Judges; that is, the five books 


of Moſes called the pentateuch, and the two following ones, 


which are uſually joined therewith. 


4 


ſeven half feet. 


The word is Greek, e9nu1usgns : compoſed of sd, ſeven; | 


nuuovs, half; and jepos, part. 


Such are moſt of the verſes in Anacreon. 
Oe N Atye 


+ 
\ 


Hes :.- 


| Arper | | 
raw | Je Kal | pep & | Jets Sc. 
And that of Ariſtophanes, in his Plutus : oP 
Exeobe pnTp: X01por. . 


1 


EPHTHEMIMERIS, or HEPHTHEMIMERES, is alſo a cæſura 
after the third foot; that is, on the ſeventh half-foot. - 
It is a rule; that this ſyllable, though it be ſhort in itſelf, muſt 
be made long, on account of the cæſura, or to make it an 
bephthemimeris, As in that verſe of Virgil; | 

Et furiis agttatus amor, & conſcia virtus. | 


fifth | 
foot, as it is in the verſe which Dr. Harris gives us for an ex- 


Ille latus niveum molli fultus Hyacintho. : 


This is not a hephthemimeris cæſura, but a henneamimeris, | 


Gnoſtics; thus called from their leader, Heracleon. _ | 
S. Epiphanius, Hær. 36. is very ample on this hereſy. | 
He repreſents Heracleon as one who had reformed the theolo 

of the Gnoſtics in many points; though, at bottom, he had 


dinary interpretations of abundance of texts of Scripture ; | 
and even altered the words of ſome, to make them conſiſt | 
For example; he maintained, that, by thoſe words of S. John, [ 
all things were made by him; is not to be underſtood the uni- | 
verſe, and all that is_gbod therein; but that the univerſe, | 
which he calls æon, was not made by the word, but was made 
before him. And, to ſupport this conſtruction, he added to 
thoſe words of St. John, wir hot him nothing was made, thoſe | 
other words, of things in the world. eee 
e diſtinguiſhed two kinds of worlds; the one divine, the 
other corruptible : and reſtrained the word cla, all things, 
to this laſt. He held, that the Word did not create the world 
immediately, and of himſelf; but only that he gave occaſion 
to the demiurgos to do it. ML 
The Heracleonites, after the example of their maſter, annulled | 
all the antient prophecies ; holding, that St. John was really 
e voice that proclaimed and pointed out the Meſſiah; but 
that the 
ey held themſelves ſuperior, in point of knowle 
to the ales: and, on that footing: 4 to advance - 
moſt extravagant paradoxes, on pretence of explaining Scri- 
Pture in a ſublime: elevated manner, They were ſo fond of 


- leges. 


HER 


ge myſtic interpretations, that Origen, though a ſtickler 


that way himſelf, was obliged to reproach Heracleon with his 
abuſing Scripture by that means. TT Wes” 
HERACLIDZ, in antiquity, the deſcendents of Hercules, 
whom the Greeks called Hasan, Heracles. 5 
The Heraclidæ were expelled from Peloponneſus by Eu- 
riſtheus, king of Mycenæ, after the death of Hercules. 


Return of the HERACLIDÆ into Peloponneſus is a celebrated 
epocha in the antient chronology. 


* 


The time of this return is differently aſſigned; by reaſon that 
authors miſtake the divers attempts which they made to return, 
for the return itſelf, The firſt attempt was twenty years be- 
fore the taking of Troy; the ſecond was 100 years later, or 
80 years after the taking of Troy. This laſt is ſuppoſed to 
have ſucceeded ; atleaſt, according to Petavius, who mentions 
only theſe two. Rat. Temp. P. I. L. I. c. 12. and Dodr. 
Temp. L. IX. c. 30. | I 
Scaliger diſtinguiſhes three attempts; and fixes the firſt 50 
8 later than Petavius; viz. 30 years after the taking of 
roy. He ſays nothing of the ſecond, which was unfortu- - 
nate, like the firſt ; but he places the third in the ſame year 
with Petavius. | | | 
As it occaſioned a world of changes and revolutions in · the af- 
fairs of Greece, inſomuch that ſcarce a ſtate, or people, but 
were turned upſide-down thereby, the return of the Heraclidæ 
is the epocha of the beginning of profane hiſtory : all the time 
that preceded it is reputed fabulous. Accordingly, Ephorus, 


Cumanus, Calliſthenes, and Theopompus, only begin their 
hiſtories from hence. | ö 


* 


HERALD *, an officer of arms, antiently in great repute, and 


poſſeſſed of ſeveral conſiderable functions, rights, and privi- 


The word Herald, according to Du Cange, comes from the 
Saxon hene, or German 2. army; and 40d, ſervant; be- 
cauſe chiefly ſerving in the army. Others will have the two 
words ſignify champion of the army ; in alluſion to their office 
of denouncing war, proclaiming peace, &c.—Du Cange 
adds, that they were called clarigarii, as well as heralds, Bo- 


coming from his maſter : others from herbaut; g. d. high 
lord: others from Herold, which is the ſame with dominus ve- 
teranus ; and others, laſtly, from Heer, maſter, or army; and 
hold; g. d. bound to his lord, or the army. | 


| The origin of heralds is very antient.—Stentor is repreſented, 


by Homer, as hera!d of the Greeks, who had a voice louder. 
than fifty men together. The Greeks called them znpuxes, 
and pryo:vAzx55; and the Romans, fectales, ©  - 
The Romans had a college of heralds, appointed to decide 
whether a war were juſt, or unjuſt; and to prevent its comin 
to open hoſtilities, till all means had been attempted for decide- 
ng the difference in a pacific way. _ __ 

Herald, or heralds at arms, have formerly been denominated 
dukes at arms, becauſe properly belonging to dukes; as kings 
at arms, to kings, - / LT IONS 
In England we have ſix heralds ; viz. 1e, Richmond, 20, Lan- 
caſter, 3, Cheſter, 4*, Windſor, 5*, Somerſet, 6*, York, — - 
To which may be added a ſeventh, or Brunſwick herald, 
erected by king George I. Their office is, to wait at court, 
to attend publick ſolemnities, to proclaim war and peace, to 
look to the regulation of the bearings of arms, and to ſearch 
„„ ũ I EN ns Tao 
They were formerly created and chriſtened by the king; who, 
flowly pouring a gold cup of wine on their head, gave them 
their herald's name: now it is done by the earl-marſhal.— 
They could not arrive at the dignity of herald, without hav- 
ing been ſeven years pourſuivant ; nor could they-quit the 
function of herald, but to be made king at arms. See Poux- 
i IE RE Oe 

Their principal employment was, to compoſe, or make out, - 
coats of arms, genealogies, and titles, of the nobility. They 


were the ſuperintendents of military exploits, and the con- 


ſervators of the honours of war. They had a right to take 
away the arms of ſuch as, for cowardice, treaſon, c. de- 
ſerved to be degraded. They had a commiſſion to examine 


and correct the vices and diſorders of the nobles, and, on ſuch 


occaſions, to exclude them from juſts, turnameants, &c. to 


them belonged; alſo, the correRing of all uſurpations and 


; abuſes relating ta crowns; coronets, cafks, cręſts, ſupporters, 
Oc. Th 


ey took cognizance of all differences among the no- 
bles, wich reſpect to their bearings, the antiquity of their fa- 
milies, precedencies, &c: they went into the ſeveral countries 
to ſearch into the grounds and pretenſions of nobility ;* and 
had a right to open all libraties, and to command all the 


antient charters and inſtruments in the archives to be ſhewg 


them: they had admiſſion into all foreign courts, where 


they were commiſſioned to proclaim war and eace; and 


their perſons were held ſacred, as thoſe of embaſſadors. 
To them it belonged to make publication of juſts and turna- 


ments; to call the people to them; to ſignify the cartels ; to 


mark the ground, lift, or place of duel; to ſee fair play ob- 


ſerved; and to divide the ſun between the two parties. In 


2 , 4 
4 { 
f % 


* 


. 


the army, they advertiſed the cavaliers and captains of the dag 


— 


rel derives the word from the Latin herus, maſter; g. d. one 


After the firſt onſet, to ſome place of eminence, thire to ob- 
ſerve who behaved beſt, and to give a faithful report thereof to 


HER 


of battle, and affiſted thereln before the ſtandards retiring, 


þ 


the king. They alſo numbered the dead, relieved the enſigns, 
re · demanded priſoners, ſummoned places to ſurrender, and in 


andl warrant his perſon. They were the principal arbitrators of |. 


* ki 
_.. firſt demand; they alſo officiated at ſolemn feaſts, &c. 
Tjbe modern heralds, i. e. thoſe we properly call heralds, have 
- Joſt a 
ones. 


capitulations walked before the governor of the place, to ſecure 


the diſtribution of the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed, and of military 
rewards. They publiſhed victories; and gave notifications 
thereof to foreign courts. The 
f , aſſiſted at royal mattſages, and frequently made the 


deal of the diſtinction and office of the antient 
hat relates to the making out arms, the rectifying of 


abuſes therein, &c. is chiefly committed to the kings at arms. 


And in the army, drums and trumpets have ſucceeded to the 


fonction of heralds, being ſent by the generals on the fame 


- errands; and on that account enjaying the fame rights and 


privileges. Their perſons are under the protection of the law 


of nations, when they bear the marks of theit offices pub- 


Richard III. wh 
from ſubſidiĩes, tolls, and all troubleſome offices. Clarencieux 


- 


H 


Haus and r 


licly, i. e. the trumpeter his trumpet, and the drummer his 
drum; in the fame manner as the herald his coat. | 
The heralds, with the kings at arms, and the four pourſuivants, 
are a college, or corporation; erected into ſuch by charter of 
who granted them divers privileges, as to be free 


and Norroy king at arms are alſo called provincial heralds, 
ERAL DRV, che art of armoury, and blazoning; or the 
knowlege of what relates to the bearing of arms, and the 
egulations thereof. OM SE 
Heraldry likewiſe comprehends what relates to the marſhaſing 
of ſolemn cavalcades, proceſſions, and other ceremonies at coro- 
nations, inſtalments, creations of peers, funerals, nuptials, &c. 


"HERB, a name common to all plants whoſe ſtalks, or ſtems, 


* 


? 


die away every year, after their ſeed is become ripe. _ 
The word is formed of the Latin Berba; which ſome derive 
from arwum, fieldy-others from the Greek oe, paſcere, to 
feed 3 of . ger, pabulum. Of the Greek pberbe, the Latins 
formed pherba; and of ferba, berba; after the manner of 


the Spaniards, who always change the F at the beginning of 
2 word into 5. | Fe f 


There are ſome herbs whoſe root periſhes with the ſtem: and 


- 
v * 
. 


others, where the root ſurvives the ſtem by ſeveral years. 
Of the former, thoſe which come to maturity the firſt year, 


and after they have caſt their ſeed, die away, are called an- 


muals - ſuch are wheat, rye, &c., | 


"Thoſe which only bear flowers and fruit the ſecond year, or 


- Herbs whoſe root does not peri 
ſeed, are called perennials : ſuch are mint, c. 


as colts - foot, c. 


ee ven the third year, and then periſh, are called biennials and 


triennials + ſuch are the garden angelica, and ſome others. 


after they have ſhed their 


p* „ 


Of theſe, ſome keep their leaves all the year 
called ever-greens; as the aſarabacca, &c. Le 
The reſt loſe their leaves, 


round, and are 


and continue bare part of the year; 


Fus are alſo diſtinguiſhed into kitchen, or ſallet herbs, and 


__ medicinal herbs. 

Sallet-HerBs. © 
Medicinal HErms. y © ; 2 
HERD AGE, a collective name, comprehending all K 
p 108. 


PT 
ft 


- HznrBAGE, in law, ſignifies the 
earth, provided by nature for 
HERBAGE is alſo u 


H 


\ 


* 
1 


5 ? See- e articles { SALLET.. | 
out " 0 SIMPLE. = * 
inds of 
The antient hermits lived altogether on berbage. 
What makes the principal difference in the goodneſs of 
and cheeſes, is the difference of herbage. | 
| age paſture, or fruits of the 
» bite or food of cattle. _ 


butters 


cattle in another man's ground; as, in the foreſt. 

ERBAL, a book which treats of plants ; or deſcribes the 
figur e, genus, ipecies, prope 
trees, ſeeds, plants, c. FO E 
Such are Gerard's Herbal, Parkinſon's Herbal, &c. 


o 


HERBAL is alſo uſed for à ſet or collection of ſpecimens of 


4 


7 


are to be ſpread on whity-brown 


of a book, called alſo a Hoxrus Sicœus. 
In che Philoſophical Tranſactians, we have a 


the ſeveral kinds of plants, dried and preſetved in the leaves | © | 


for preſerving fpecimens for ſuch an herbal-—The flowers, 
leaves, &c. gathered perfectly ripe, and in their true colours, 
pagers With the parts all diſ- 


as diſſ inctly as may be. If the ſtem, or body of the 


ayed 
. &c. be thick, one half is to be pared away to make 


it lie flat. Over theſe is to be ſpread another paper; and the 


whole is to be put between two iron p wed tight 


| together, and thus baked. in an oven for two hours. When 


taken out, walh the plants over with a mixture of brandy, 
and aqua fortis, and lay them on freſh paper to dry..;;/Laſtly, 
lick over the back ſides with a bruſh dipped in à diflolution 
of gum t nth, to make them ſtick ; and lay them in the 


ragaca 8 
: book, where they will lie faſt, and always look freſn. 
HERBAL = ' j 


M 


ST, or HER BORIS, a perſon ſkilful in plants; 
the ſame with betaniſl. FH „i „ ene, 


ERBE, in the academies, a reward, or ſome good 
te a-horſe that has worked well in the manage. 


(4 7 * Y « 
fu given 
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convened the eſtates of the 


| 


| 


EvER-GREENs. | 


for a liberty which a man hath to feed his | 


ties, virtues, &c, of herbs, | 
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[HERBENGER, or ess. 


ERCULES, EN rONAZIN, 


TION, 


ſtellations of the northern hemiſphere. . 


S e Har 


BINGER,. 


in aſtronomy, one of the con- 
See CONnSTELL A. 


The ſtars in the conſtellation Hercules, in Ptolemy's cata. 


logue, are 29; in Tycho's, 28; in the Britannic catalogu 
he longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c, whereot 


follow: | 


Names and Situations of the 


ö 


% {-; PHY 


| 
: 


©, 95. 
are az 


wn 


= | Longit. Lat. North, = 
| Stars. | 5 9. 55 „ 5 
In the extrem. of the preced. foot 28 7 5857 6 9 2 
Another following this, and con- 28 20 48|57 14 2 5 q 
| [tiguous Mt | © 41.3257 13 30 % | 
In therpreceding. thigh 349 216015 56] , 
: ; = 3 53 5961 5 43/56 
5 „ | 4 41 2460 38 
That preceding the ulna. 19 8 10 37 35 3 
| 23 20 9125254215 
e e e 721101422/% 
North in the calf of the free. keg | 3 58 25/04 20 tt] 4 
10 2 ; 
In the preced. ulna; according to 21 18 33137 14 20| % 
| Bayer, in he Hae 21 28 J 37 26 10 M4 
Another contig, to this to the |22 24 34|37 3 43] 6 
| $092 oth. 12027 23143 43 <8} 
In the preced. ſouth. calf of leg. 7 20 5063 50 9g N 
1 8 1 | 
North of the 3 in the club 24 50 $432 11 746 
Another contiguous to this 25 8 1]32 10 39 6 
\ | 3 (23 13539 22 4 
In the preceding arm [preced., 24 51 2 40 14 12 
In the club, the middle of the {28 27 13128 10 49] 6 
20 | | 1 
Againſt the preceding knee 9 56 46165 51 1 4 
66 38 WTR 19 37 11154 15 4805 
8 | | 19 43 1754 10 225 
| 20 30 51152 53 4106 
North of the ſubſeq. in the club 27 12 27 35 13 14|4 5 
25 8 Wy 
kth 1 (the arm- pit 81 52 3557 53 20 5 
In the preceding ſhoulder, near 26 45 1042 44 55 3 
South. of the preced. in the club 11 3 32127 9 23 6 
Mid. of the ſubſeq. in the club. fl 29 53 3833 245 5 
South. in the — of the prec. 17 6 16102 19 46 5 
3 30 febigh 4. 4; 25 
| 124 33 26157 41.3%:6 
el Et | Wes 35 0-001 6 
I.thigh 7 1 55 58429 5342] 6 
North. in the RL rs 8 18 51 39, 3 11 37 
Preceding in the extremity of thep | 3 30 * 2612 9] 5 
=> oy, TT CONT ON age | 
8 m 28 46 4248 35 1445 
In the preceding ſides - 127 8 5153 714]3˙4 
T FUGID AD de 271 5 
South. of the ſubſeq. in the club 7 | 4 12 55 30 41 305 6 
- 40 re | 4 
: [againſt the buttocks | 2 463537 45 476 
In the top of the preceding thighm, 24 22 760 19 48| 3 
Middle in the extremity of the | 5 18 31127 27 57] 5 
ff.. 290 . 442829133" 17.251 -6 
Subſequent in the extremity of $42 37129 32 25 6 
45 ue eh... 0's 
7488 51 54 116 5 
ort e 145 37 74 79 6 
„ 2 - 055 3951 48 33 
That between the ſhoulders. | 2 44 5646 pi 5 5 ; 
909 p92 £408 OJ g5t : 22 17 39107 25 3615 6 
KT oe.” ; 1.8 753 45 58 5 
lathe geek [0s £1nl;' 515 1040 46 55[4 5 
eee HE Fo f 1746 32037 32 66 
8 1 3 25345 It 25" $45, 0,004 ” 
That in this bell ing fide 4 wi} 357 4015317 15] 3 
More ſouth. in the foll. buttock” 3 37 33155 56 10 6 
Preced. in the crown of the head © 9 14 39] 35 26 42] 
In the-riſe of the follow. thigh + - | 4 5 5157 54 38] 6 
ooo OY ON Dov an7 bac 258-28 414712 4816 
5 | PAY EF {EG 3 4: +4 ET t oF 3 5 33 
In the head 111 49 24137 18 54 
In the following ſhoulder _ ro 4 2 47 4 : 
Subſeg · in the crown'of the head 13 24 13133 55 3 j 
Foremoſt of three in the thigh ' 741 13f59 35 33 
Foremoſt of two inthe bally.cc> '<' 1-9" 33-15155 59/17] 
Middle on de following thigh | 8:33 1060 8 25 5. 
That ſollowing the hind ſhoulder © 12 25 '7[47 31 53 5 
„ tbe » $3 2855 32 12 
Laſt of three in the thigh- = (1059. 016010 3 
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and Situations of the Stars, Longitude Latitude | 
e d _ 8 2 North. F 
WEEN =þ 
TE 79 e 
In the hind am 7 "5 32 $2149 20 18] 5 | 
Precedentof three in the hind foot 16 3071 14 160 6 
Middle in the following foot 13 13 40% 48 315 
In the following tibia 15 32 10059 18 24 4 
That in the following arm 20 55 31/51 12 4113 4 


Laſt of th ha foot 20 23 36071 6 
| of threo in "ol 

In the calf of the following leg 22 43 20 * 28 23 6 

In the following knee _ 24 5 5060 43 571 3 

Middle in the carpus of the fol- 24 49 2652 44 2713 4 

| lowing arm | | 

— RR IAN 25 42 c|4o 19 260 5 

80 | 


North in the carpus 19 5 57153 40 344 
Precedent of two middle ones in 26 7 34145 4 574 5 
| [the branch 26 23 48044 19 16| 6 


25 37-3145 42 6 6 
2 


-* Precedent of two over the carpus 14 26|54 1 6 
| e | 1 
Inform. under the ſubſeq. in the 28 21 20049 33 564 6 
ö MH 
Subſeq. and ſouth. of three in the 28 20 10052 13 264 5 


28 29 5843 30 48] 6. 


Laſt of the middle ones in the ;28 29 54/44 17 94.5 


Laſt over the carpus [branch | © 5 11/54 50 3o 6 


| tall 2 #1 .15145 19 e 7 
That in the hind hang | 3 8 50052 13 1305 © 
Small one over it 3 13 35153 12 3006 7 
| Subſequent in the branch _ 12 25 30045 6 56 4 
Inform. behind the branch over 113 40 35045 17 5| 5 | 
[the eagle's tail, | 


HERCU LEUS Morbus, in medicine, the epilepſy ; thus called | 


from the terror of-its attacks, and the difficulty of cure. See 

EPILEPSY. . | | 1 | 
HERD, among hunters, a compuny: or aſſemblage, of black 
or fallow beafts ; in contradiſtinction to flack. = 


An herd of dear from ſuch a foreſt. —The deer begin to herd 


in the month of December. ä eqs. 
In the hunting language, there are various terms uſed for 
companies of divers kinds of game.—We ſay an herd of harts 
and bucks ; a bevy of roes ; a rout of wolves; a richeſs of 
martens, &c. See HUNTING. - | 8 

HERDEWICH®, HER DRwIC, or HERDEWYCH, in our antient 
lau- books, a grange, or place for cattle and huſbandry. | 


Et nam herdewycham apud betbootum in peco, &C. Mon, 7 


Angl. | 3 5 
HEREBO DEN, the king's edict, antiently iſſued to command 
' is ſubjeQts into the field. e e 
be word is formed of the Saxon hepe, army ;, and bobe, 


meſſenger. 


HEREDITAMENTS, in law, are ſuch things immoveable, AS 
a' man may have to himſelf and his heirs, by way of inherit- 


ance ; or which, not being otherwiſe. bequeathed, do natu- 


nh, and of courſe, deſcend to him who is next heir of blood; 
an 


fall not to the executor or adminiſtrator, . as chattels do. 


Hereditaments is a word of a large extent ; and is much uſed 
in conveyances: for, by the grant of hereditaments, iſles, ſeig- 
niories, manors, Mikes” and lands, of all forts, charters, 
rents, ſervices, advowſons, conveyances, and whatever may 
be inherited, will paſs. 3 1 90 
HEREDITARY, ſomething appropriated to a family; or be- 
longing thereto by right of ſucceſſion, from heir to heir. 


f monarchies, ſome are hereditary, others elective: of here- | 


ditary monarchies ſome deſcend only to the heirs male, as in 


France; others to the next of blood, whether male or female, 


as in England, Spain, c. WP . 
The dominions of the l diſtinguiſhed into heredi- 
978 which are thoſe he derives from his anceſtors by right 


and inheritance; and thoſe he enjoys in quality of 


emperor, by virtue of his election. 


HEREDITARY is alſo applied to offices, and honours annexed| 
to certain families, —Thus the offices of lord great chamber-| 


lain, and earl marſhal, are hereditary in the families of the 
owards, and Lindſeys. | 


It is of no very Jong date, that the dignities of duke, count, 
Ne are hereditary. 7 Ws 


e canon law has taken all poſlible precautions to prevent | 


efices from becoming hereditary. _ . 


EREDITARY is alſo applied figuratively, to ood or evil qua- . 


lities, habitudes, &c. capable of bein 
from father to ſon. een 


The gout, king's vil, madneſs, Ee. are hereditary diſeaſes ;| 
e. they are ſometimes tranſmitted from the parents in the | 1 
en, or firſt rudiments of the ſcœtus. And ſuch, probably, 


is the ori of numerous other chronic diſeaſes. 


HetreiTARY Right denotes a right, or privilege, in virtue 
whereof a perſon ſucceeds to the effects of his anceſtors, 
The nonjurors, Ec. hold hereditary right to be a divine right, 
1. e. of God's own appointment; and conſequently indiſpen- 
ſable; or, as they call it, indefzafible. On this account they 
ſtickle for the obligation of heredstary right, in favour of the 
— deſcendents of king James II. 3 Ss 
ERESIARCH®, Arch-heretic; the founder or inventer of 
an hereſy ; or a chief and ring - leader of a ſect of heretics. 
he word is Greek, dige N, compounded of «1g201c, 
herefis, hereſy ; and No, princeps, prince, chief. | 
Thus Arius and Socinus are called herefiarchs ; as being the 
founders and patriarchs of the Arians and Socinians. - 


law. | Nate: 4a a NE OH 
HERESY, an error in ſome eſſential point of Chriſtian faith, 

maintained with obſtinacy and difingenuity, .  - 

It is properly the obſtinacy that conſtitutes the character of 

hereſy, not the error. When a man is humble and ingenu- 


Ction ; and when he gives every thing, urged againſt him, its 
due weight; he is not guilty of hereſy— Errare poſſum ; he- 
reticus ęſe nolo; is a celebrated maxim of St. Auguſtine,  : 


choice; agreeably to the etymology of the word, —An heretic, 
in this ſenſe, is one, who, of his own choice, on his own 


bottom, invents, propoſes, or even embraces, any new dog- 


ma, or article of faith. e | 
The word is formed of the Greek e:p:o:5, which, among 
the antients, had nothing of that odious ſignification attached 
a peculiar opinion, dogma, or ſect. 3 ͤ i.. 

In this ſenſe, they ſaid, the hereſy of the Stoics, of the Peri- 
patetics, &c. meaning their ſect, their ſyſtem, &c. J 


that is notoriouſly falſe, in ſome other ſcience, _, 

Thus, it is an hereſy in morals, to ſay, that a man muſt be 

ungrateful. It is an hereſy in geometry, to ſay, that two tri- 

angles, whoſe angles are ſimilar, are not proportional. 
HERETIC, a perſon who maintains, or adheres to, an hereſy, 

eſpecially if convicted thereof. | 


out of a ſpirit of obſtinacy, faction, or hypocriſy.— An heretic 
makes profeſſion of Chriſlianity; y which he 1s diſtinguiſhed 
from an infidel, Few, and idolater. | 
A man does not become an heretic by doing a thing con- 
demned, or forbidden, by the goſpel ; and, of conſequence, 
repugnant to the Chriſtian faith; but, by a ſtiff diſingenuous 
adherence to an opinion oppoſite to ſome article of the Chriſtian 
faith; whether it regard ſpeculation or.praftice.  . 
The ſects of heretics, who have, at different times, diſturbed 
the church, are innumerable. . , _ | 
The emperor Maximus, who uſurped the throne from Gra- 
tian, was the firſt that decreed the pains of death to heretics. 
| By our own law, heretics. were antiently to be burnt. - And 
there was a writ, De heretico comburendo, which lay for that 


urpoſe; but it was taken away by Stat. Car. II. 

RIOT. See the article HARIiOr. . 
HERISSON, in fortification, a beam armed with iron ſpikes, 
the points whereof ,are turned outward ; ſupported in the 
middle by a ſtake, wherein is a pivot on which it turns: it 
- ſerves as a barrier to block up a paſſage: den RET 
Heriſſons are frequently placed before gates; eſpecially the 
poſterns of a town or fortreſs, to ſecure thoſe paſſages, which 

muſt of neceſſity be frequently opened and ſhut, En 
HERITAGE. See the article INHERITANCE. . ot 
HERMAPHRODITES®, «£PMA®POAITOE, a perſon who has 

both the ſexes, or the genital parts both of male and female. 


»The word e Greek Eęuacęocliſos, a compound 5 


of Eguuns, Mercury, and Aged le, Venus; g. d. a mixture 
of Mercury and Venus, 7. e. of male and female. For, it is 


applied, by the heathen mythologiſts, to a fabulous deity, 
whom fome repreſent as a ſon of Hermes, Mercury, and Aphro- 
'  dite, Venus; and who, being deſperately in love with the 
nymph Salmacis, obtained of the gods to have his body and 
| hers united into one, Others ſay, that the god Hermaphro- 
ditus was conceived as a compoſition of Mercury and Venus, 
_ to exhibit the union between eloquence, or rather commerce, 
' whereof Mercury was god, with pleaſure, whereof Venus was 
the proper deity. Laſtly, others think this junction intended 
to ſhew, that Venus, pleaſure, was of both ſexes; 
the poet Calvus calls Venus a god. 
DPDiollentemgue Deum Venerem. . | 
As alſo Virgil, reid. Lib. Il, 
ah 2 ac, ducente Deo, flamman inter & Beſler PP 
2 Expedior wh Ws - * by? ; [Oates 
M. pon obſerves, Heſychius calls Venus 4phroditor: and 
Theophraſtus affirms, that Aphroditos, or Venus, is 'Herma- 
pbroditus; and that, in the iſland of Cyprus,” ſhe has a ſtatue, 
which repreſents her with a beard like a man. The Greeks 
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Simon Magus is recorded as the firſt hereſiarch under the new | 


| ous, ready and deſirous to receive further light and inftru- 


Tertullian, in his treatiſe Of Preſcriptions, defines hereſy. by 


to it by eccleſiaſtical writers of later times. It only ſignified . 


HERESsx is ſometimes alſo uſed, by extenſion, for a propoſition | 


A real Heretic, is properly he who maintains a falſe opinion, 


to be obſerved, Hermaphroditus was orignally n proper name, 


as, in effect 


alſo call bermaphrodites aydpoſuvor,” androg yni, g. d. men wo- 
ea b 3160 84 1 
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2 Naturdliſts diſtinguiſh four'kinds of hermaphridites * Where-] Un&=Suck are eth - worms; che round-tailed worms found 


f one Kind only- are the perfect hermaphrodites, or thoſe] in the inteſtines of men and horſes; land- ſnails, and thoſe , i 
„ RN the n of both kinds; but theſe are rarely, freſh waters j and all the ſorts of leaches. And, as all . : 
if ever, found. It is affirmed; however, that there were] are reptiles, and without bones, M. Poupart' concludes it | 
once two fuch hermaphrodite married to each other; and that probable, that all other inſects, which have theſe two cha- | 
each begot children upon the other. See various inſtances racters, are alſo hermapbrodites. e N Hs 


tes, in a diſſertation of M. L. in che] Ihe method of coupling, practiſed in this claſs of hermaphye- 
| Nr. Lit. Na, Bas. 100 . p. 105. Bauhine, Herma- dites, may be uftrated i the inſtance ofearth-worms; Va | 
| phrod. Ludov. Bonaciol. Free £ Part. Form. cap. 9. Ray's Hift. Inſet. p. 2. Thee little creatures creep, two 
= - Aldrovand. de Monfir. cap. 1. Paul Zacch. Quæſt. Med. | by two, out o holes proper to receive them; where they dif. 
=. Legal. T. I. L. vii G3. ] pole their bodies im ſuch manner, as that the head of the one 
Others diſpute all that has been ſaid on the ſubject ; main- 48 155 l tail of tae other. Being thus ſtretched length. 
taining,” that the ill conformation of the parts of generation,, Wile; a ble conical button, or papilla, is thruſt forth by 
the teſticles being detained or concealed in men, and the] each; and received into an aperture of the other. | 
© clitoris longer than ordinary in women, have been the ſole | Theſe animals, being male in one part of the body, and fe- 
occaſion of ſo erroneous a notion. To which may be added,, male in another; and the body flexible withal ; . Hom- 
- Rteatomatous tumors of the labia pudendi, which have ſome- berg does not think it impoſſible, but that an earth-worm 
r paſſed for teſticles; By ol 775 | may couple with itſelf ; and be both the father and mother of 
Dr. Quiney thinks, that the frequent uſe i 5 deer = a ta. i +; obſervation, which, to ſome, appears highly 
and titillations, may contribute greatly to the extention of the A. 1 | 
clitoris; and nuke A paſs with — for a penis. This, HERMA THE NA“, EPMA®HNH, in antiquity, 2 ſtatue re. 
he adds, was the caſe in the celebrated inftance of the two| preſenting Mercury and Minerva both in me. 
nuns at Rome, who, after they had lived women for many |! The word is a compound of Hermes, Mercury; and Abena. 
| ; were ſaid to have become men. But, on what grounds | a Greek name of Minerva. | | : 
he aſſerts this, we do not know. I' N. Spon gives divers figures of hermathenz, in his Rech. Cur. 
The extraordinary ſize of the elitoris, ſays Dr: Drake, and] de P Antiquite, p- 98. They are a ſort of ſtatues raiſed on 
© its propendence, ſometimes, out of the body in infants,|, ſquare pedeſtals, after the manner of Herme; only that the 
| © makes the women miſtake ſuch children for that ſort of mon-] attributes of Minerva are added thereto. | 
e ſters called bermaphrodites. Of this kind, I had — HERMERACLES, in antiquity, a ſtatue compounded of the 
sto me; the clitoris whereof hung out of the body fo far, i figures of Mercury and Hercules, oO 
© at about three years old, that it reſembled very much a. . Spe gives us a type of an hermeracles, Rech. Cur. d- 
6 penis ; but it wanted a perforation: and inſtead of that, juſt | P Antig. p. 96. fig. 13. The name; he obſerves, was hen 
© behind it; the urine iſſued at an hole, which was nothing] to a divinity, repreſented after the manner of Hermes, with 
< elſe but the corner of the rima; the clitoris filling all the] the additional attributes of Hercules; viz. a lion's ſkin, and 
_ © reſt of the orifice : ſo that the parents miſtobk it for a boy; a club. This he aſcribes to the cuſtom among the Greeks, 
© and, as ſuch, chriſtened it. But the neighbours called ith of placing the ſtatues of Mercury and Hercules in the aca- 
nan hermaphrodite.” Anthropol.' p. 149898. demy, and gymnaſia, as both the one and the other preſided 
But we have an authentic account, in the hiſtory of the Royal} over the exerciſes of the youth. ©" # 
Academy of Stimnices, of a real hermaphrodite; which may put HERMES, or HERMA, among antiquaries, a fort of ſquare 
the point out of queſtion. This perſon had all the external| or cubical figure of the god Mercury; ufually made of mar- 
characters of a woman in the face, neck, breaſts, hips, and | ble, though ſometimes of braſs or other materials, Without 
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- pudendum; and, accordingly, had been baptized in that qua-] arms or legs; and planted by the Greeks and Romans in - 
- * Hty, and named Margaret: but had withal the real cha- their croſs-wayͤ es. ay 52 
racters of a man, and a very able one.— The pudendum mu- Servius gives us the origin hereof, in his comment on the oh 
liebre appeared very well, but was not above two fingers eighth book of the Eneid. Some' ſhepherds, ſays he, bau- * 
breadth deep; out of the middle of the rima, or aperture ing one day caught Mercury, called, by the Greeks, Hermes, ff 
thereof, hung a pretty bulky penis, which, in an erection, 3 ep on a mountain; they cut off his hands: from which Eli 
- came but eigkt inches. The penis was well formed, except! be, as well as the mountain, where the action was done, be- 3 
that it had no prepuce, nor was accompanied with any appa- came denominated Cyllenius, from xuAâg, maimed: and . but 
rent teſticles. The urine and ſeed came out at it, as in men; thence, adds Servius, it is, that certain ſtatues without arms £ the 
and, what was very extraordinary, the menſes flowed thro'} are denominated hermes's, or bermæ. But this etymology of 0005 
the ſame; and this, very regularly, once a mont. ] the epithet Dart contradicts moſt of the other antient au- 4. 
The perſon was brought ſick to the hoſpital of St. James at Y thors; who derive it hence, that Mercury was born at Cyl- "flaw 
Tholouſe; and the account was L he by M. Veay, ſurgeon] lene, a city of Elis; or even on the mountain Cyllene itſelf Goy 
of the fame hoſpital; who adds, t, having ſhewñ the whole | - which had been thus called before him 1h 
-' to ſeveral phyſicians, and the viears general, they ordered the} Suidas gives a moral explication of this cuſtom, of making 2 . 
party to take the name and habit of a man; it being appa-¶ ſtatues of Mercury without arms. The bermes 8, ſays he, Th 
rent, that he could do the office of a man; but not that of a were ſtatues of ſtone placed at the veſtibles, or porches, of diſt 
r . * the doors and temples at Athens; for this reaſon, that, as 9 
© The interpreters, and commentators of the civil law, hold, || Mercury was held the god of ſpeech, and of truth, ſquare and Has 
-- that an hermaphrodite, who has choſen the male ſex, as that * cubical ſtatues were peculiarly proper; having this in com- —_ 
which prevails moſt in him, may no longer do the office of a mon with truth, that, on what fide fever they are viewed, It i 
woman. And the French lawyers. produce an arret of the] they always appear the ſame, © © : "ha 
' parliament of Paris; whereby a young, hermapbrodite was It muſt be obſerved, that Athens abounded more than any he 1 
condemned to be burnt, on that very account. t. | - other place in hermes: there were abundance of very ſig- 


At Athens, and Rome, they looked on ber mapbrodites, 5 nal ones in divers parts of the city; and they were indeed one 
- ominous monſters; and precipitated them into the ſea; as] of the principal ornaments of. the place. They were allo 
| wee are informed by Alexander ab Alexandro: ' : -placed in the high roads, and croſs- ways; by reaſon Mercury, 


8. de Ranefort relates, that, at Surat, there are abyndance| who was the courier of the gods, preſided over the highways: 
of hermaphrodites ; who, with womens clothes, wear mens] whence he had his furname of Trivius, from trivium; and 
wurbans, to'diſtinguiſh chem; and let all the world know] | that of Viacus, from vis. 
% C—̃ Suidas's account above- cited, it appears, that the 
In 1376. Albert, biſhop of Bremen, and brother of the duke] terms, termini, uſed among us in the door-caſes, balconies, 
of Brunſwick, was accuſed Jy Job de Ceſterval, dean of Cc. of our buildings, take their origin from theſe Athenian 
l þis chapter, with being an hermaphrodite ;, but he cleared | | hermes's;\ and that it were more proper to call them hermets 
_ nr than termini; for that, though the Roman termini were 
J. Frederic Mayer, a Lutheran divine, bas an expreſs diſſer-| ſquare ſtones, whereon an head was . placed, jet 
. tation, to prove, that an hermaphradits cannot be a prieſt; it. they were rather uſed as land-marks, and mere: ſtones, than 


rr 


en printed at G Id in 1706. And Willenberg, an- as ornaments of building. | ail 
other Lutheran of Dantzick, has wrote to prove them ex- HERME TIC, or 'HERMETICAL Art, a name given to che- 
: eluted from all civil employments, like women. miſtry, on a ſuppoſition that Hermes Triſmegiſtus was the 


HexMAPARODITE is alſo applied, metaphorically, to divers | inventor thereof; or that he excelled therein. See CVMISTEV. 

- other things, beſides the human ſpecies. We know but little of this Hermes; only that he was an an- 

be lateſt botaniſts make a diviſion of plants, which they] tient king of Egypt, a thouſand years prior to Aſculapius— 

call hermapbrodites; 2 both che male and female Zoſimus Panopolita mentions him, as having wrote of n. 
parts of generation; viz. the ftamina and piſtil in the ſame || tural things: and there are ſeyeral pieces ſtill extant under 

Ao rr... Js name; but they ate all ſuppoſititious. 
Divers of eee, HerMETICAL Philoſophy, is that which undertakes to fo'* 
/, ST : | y | 
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1 „ I and explain all the phznomena of nature; from the three 

| 4 the Memoirs of the French. we have an account chemical principles, t, ſulphur, and mercury. _—_ 

TE . this N of bermapinuditer; which not |) A comſiderable augmetitation was made to the antient Har- 

„ vnl have ſexes, ade office of both at'the ſame || tical philoſophy, DU cata doctrine of alcali and acid. 
: | 3 5 2 F. | 7 5 | | ie 
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EME TIC AL Phyſſe, or Medicine, is that ſyſtem, or hypothe- Since chat, other orders have been united td the be of 
« ſis, in the art of healing, which re oy diſ. 8. Auguſtine; as the Poor Eke . fe — fo 
eaſes, and the operations off, medicines, on the principles of | ' conſiſts'of 42 provinces.” ! Hove gognen * 
the hermetical philoſophy z and, particularly, on the ſyſtem | After ſo many unions, the order began to divide again, into 
of alcali and acid. | By 8 | 1 ſeparate congregations according to the relaxations, and re- 
HERMETICAL Seal, a manner of ſtopping, or cloſing, glaſs | formations, that aſterthards got footing.— Such att the Bare- 
veſſels, for chemical operations, ſo very accurately, that no- | footed hermits of S. Auguſtine the congregatioj of Centorbi 
thing can ale, or eſcape z not even the moſt ſubtil ſpi« | 8 re oe” reform; the congregation of the Colorites, in 

. rits. 0” NOR... | | aiabria, Oc. | OUR CIENCY 
It is rmed by heating the neck of the veſſel in the lame | There are alſo ſeveral congregati 13, un vane 
of a fm il 101 be ready to oi * ＋ with a pair of denen, of hermits of &. ee Pine, 4 5 1 5 11 7 r. the 4b 
pinchers, ing it cloſe together. — This they call putting ere is alſo a third ts of S. Aug 0 
cen — fol. other wo - f f 5 H THis Order. mailer Sd eng 
Though there are other ways of ſealing veſſels hermetically ; | HERMITs of Brittini, was a cohgregation formed u 
viz. by ſtopping them with a plug, or ſtopple, of glaſs, well * ar X. who gave them the le of S; Aline 42 
luted into the neck of the veſſel.— Or, by turning another Their rſt Hermitage, or abode, was in a ſolitary place, called 
ovum philoſophicum upon that wherein the matter is con- 3 the marquiſate of Ancona: whence the name, 
_ tained. M = wy ey led a very auſtere li eat a at. 
HERMH ARPOCRAT ES, or HERMARPOCRATES, in an- faſted — > Mares er aps 2 
- tiquity, a deity, or figure of a deity, compoſed of Mervury, HERMITs of Camalduli. See the article CAMALDULIAN. 
and Ha rpocrates, the god of ſilence, HERMITs of S. Jerom. See the article JeRonyYMITES, 
M. Spon gives us an hermbarpocrates in his Rech. Car. de HERmMITS of S. John Baptiſt, was a religious order in Na- 
P Antig uitt, p. 98. fig. 15. having wings on his feet, like] varre, whoſe principal convent, or hermitage, was ſeven 
J 3 and laying his finger on his mouth, like Harpo- | leagues from Pampelona. 
crates. It is probable they might mean, by this combination, | Till the time of Gregory XIII. they lived under the obedi- 
that ſile nce is ſometimes eloquent. e 1 dience of the biſhop of that city; but the pope confirmed 
HERMIANI, or HERMIATIT X, a ſect of heretics, in the them a religious order; approved their conſtitutions; and ad- 
ſecond i:entury z thus called from their leader, Hermias.— mitted them to make the vows.— Their way of living was 


They were alſo denominated Seleuciani. e exceeding auſtere; they went bare-footed ; wore no linen; 

One of their diſtinguiſhing tenets was, that God is corpo- | lay on boards, with a large tone for a pillow ; and bore a | 

| real, —Another, that Jeſus Chriſt did not aſcend into heaven | large wooden croſs on their breaſts, 2 | ; 
with his body, but left ik in the'ſun. N Their houſe was a kind of laura, rather than a convent; can- 


HERMIT' *, or ExRMIr, EREMITA, a devout perſon, re- | toned out into cells, in which they lived ſolitary, in the middle 
tired int» ſolitude, to be more at leiſure for prayer and con- | of a wood. | „ | | 
templation, and to diſencumber himſelf of the affairs of the HERMITS of 8. Paul, the firſt hermit, is an order formed in the 
world. F Ry OS Ly 33 century, by the union of two bodies of hermits in 
The · word is formed from the Greek Feng e. ene wilder- Piſlia nor 8 5 9 A N 1 . 1 
neſs; and, according to the etymology, ſhould rather be Upon being i 3 ; "vg, 
: . ts he 5 1 g incorporated, they choſe S. Paul, the firſt 
* * er ws the ſpirit being ſoft. P1506 hermit, for the common patron and protector of their order, 
An hermit is not reputed a religious, unleſs he have made the and aſſumed his name. They multiplied very conſiderably 
r e Ie. | in Hungary, Germany, Poland, and other provinces ; and, at 
Paul, ſu rnamed the Hermit, Paulus Eremitanus, is uſually | _—_ r to have ſeventy monaſteries in Hungary alone: but 
reckoned the firſt hermit; though S. Jerom, at the beginning HERMITAGE and wars in that kingdom reduced them again. 
of the lite of that ſaint, ſays, it is not known who was the | **: AGE properly ſignifies a little hut, or habitation, 
firſt. —Seme go back to S. John the Baptiſt; and others to in ſome deſert place, where an hermit dwells, oO 
Erin Moos a eee: h 8 HERMITAGE is alſo, popularly attributed to any religious cell, 
Others make S. Antony the founder of the bermatical life; built and endowed in a private and recluſe place, and thus an- 
put others take him to have only rekindled and heightened 


= ae, to ſome large abbey, of which the ſuperior was called 
the fervour thereof; and hold, that the diſciples of that ſaint 0p IPO 8 8 3 
owned S. Paul of Thebes for the firſt perſon that practiſed HERMOD TTL in medicine, a drug uſed as a gentle 
it. Tune perſecutions of Decius and Valerian are ſuppoſed to N 605 3 e ee 
ede ene Eid Naturaliſts, for a long time, were not agreed as to the origin 
Several of the Morel hermits, as S. Antony, &c. though CE OO 3 * gy _ the 
y lived in deſerts; had yet ni eligi m- 3 3 lome allowed two 
— ne ho 2 e np m_—— . n kinds of ber modaciyls; the one a root, the other a fruit. 
| The re are alſo divers orders and congregations of religious, an 9 1 wh ook er- the ſize of a little cheſtnut, in 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of hermits; as, hermits of S. Au- | nen 825 * rn ruddy without, very white within; 
* guſtine; of S. John Baptiſt ; of S. Jerom; of 8. Paul, &c. | © © B mo n ct, N 7 fibres; eaſily broken; 
Hzxurrs of S. Auguſtine, is a religious order, more frequently | pit cn A ba ige a powder Ii Ava of a ſweetiſh taſte, 
called Auguſtines, or Auſtin-friers. 595 os Syria. t viſcid. It is brought to us dried, from Egypt 
It is commonly pretended to have been inſtituted by that | N e e eee ee | 
father; rem N54 much ground. This is pretty certain, AN 8 9 as to * hank which | agar gs it. The moſt — 
he laid the foundations of a monaſtic order about the year 3 1 it do he e root of a ort of colchicum ; tho? 
388. anc retired to his father's eſtate near Tagaſta, to lead | 2 — 0 00 * apa wh VV | 
a religious life, with ſome companions; but it does not at | ry 8 by : pr nn Th to 7 Pituitous humours of 
all appear, that this order has ſubſiſted ever ſince; nor that a rs een _ are ſo efheacious in ſcouring the 
the hermits of S. Auguſtine are deſcended, without inter- mann ARC PT eſerving them from the lodgments 
1 d!!! tho git nd rt com> 
This order, in reality, only commenced under pope Alex- |. Pn that tur are CENOERIALEO, - UP eee ene 
ander IV. Us the middle o the thirteenth century, and was 2 oy alſo P N ſweat. See 8 upplement, 
formed gradually by the union of divers congregations, Which HERNMIOGENIIAN s . fa 1 
had no rule, or at leaſt had not that of S. Auguſtine, —Theſe |* e e 
| <ongrepations were that of e 2 oy mr 75 
of all; that of the hermits of Tuſcany; that of the Sack, or H We 5PM 2 e 
„B.. n 2 27 | . |  Hermogenes eſtabliſhed matter as his firſt principle; and made 
Bag; thoſe of Vallerſuta; of S. Blaiſe; of S. Benedict de idea the-miother of all the elements. TI 


Monte Fabaloz of the Lower of Palmes; Sandta Maria The Hermogenians were divided into. ſeveral brariches, Ander 


| tient heretics, denominated 
from theit leader Hermogenes, who lived towards the cloſe of 
. the ſecond century. | | . 


n Loüplo their reſpeBive chieftains vis. nan, delten, Ai. 

F © This coalition was not made by Innocent IV. as moſt hi- | 177%. e a be: eras 
p ſtorians of the order contend ; all that pontiff dig, 0k 1 . — . 2 the Manichees allo to haye ſprung from the 

* unite ſome hermits in Tuſcany, to whom he gave the rule o | EFF rg 
. F ß thedicine, x delbent of the inteſtines, or omen- 
5 r fe goabd |; 2t Gt of heir ments Ps Rn Ui orgded 
1 union: as appears from his bull, publiſhed in the mare mag- OS OO On Fenda avels ren nm 
FI um of the Auguſtines. | - * Thewordis Latin, beraia; and originally ſignifies the ſame | 
That pontiff undertook this union from the firſt year of his | with tumor. ſcroti called alfo ramex. Priſcian obſerves, that © 
8 0 roitificate viz, the year 1254. It was the year 1256 before the antient Marſi gave the appellation. herna, to rocks: +» 
lee tke ſuperiors of all the congregations 28 be $ot together. | whence ſome will have hernia s thus called, Propter. duritiem, 
0 5 In the general chapter che union cs fied; Lanfranc bn account of OR IN: Or rather to de- 
. .. Septala, ” a *Milaneſe, was choſen general, and the order rive the word fromthe Greet: fer, ab Wet <+ 
Ty! divided into four provinces ; viz. thoſe of France, Germany, When the peritonzum happena tobe broken,or extraordinarily 
* Spain, and Italy. | | dilated, the viſcera, and, particularly, the caul and ſmall guts, 
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bn | hm ary aig N þ 20566 e ne ? | of the Aneid, ZEneas; of Tafſo's Feruſalem, Godly! 5 
© They happen moſt uſually in the inguen, or groin, or in| Bulloign ; of Milton's Paradye Cel, Adam; though hy, clue 
a and navel; by ſometimes, in other places, | Dryden will have the devil to be Milton's, hero, in regard he 6 

as above and below the navel; in the ſide, far above the in- the better of Adam, and drives him out of paradiſe, the 

en; in the upper part of the thigh, near the ſpine, &c. The character of Achilles is the inexorable wrath of a haugh. 82 
ene ane often occaſioned by blows, violent concuffions, 54 valiant, unjuſt, and reyengeful prince: that of Ulyſſes, ; ger. 
© dyer-ſtretching in vomiting, and hard labour, or wind; from | the wiſe and prudent diſſimulation of a courageous 2 971 
which laſt cauſe it is, that they are ſo frequent in children, whoſe conſtancy nothing could ſhake: that o Eneas, b Ttis 
and ſo cafily helped by timely. care: in adults they are gene-] - piety,” goodneſs, gentleneſs, good-nature, and humanity, fect 

* rally incurable. From hernia's frequently ariſe the Iliac paſ- | ſuſtained, like the others, with an. pong. | * 
| fion, and ſometimes inflammations, and even gangrenes of | Many of the critics find fault with the hero of the Eneid - thef 
5 pit ray 3 DIY They ſay, he is too ſenſible and delicate; and wants of the epo 
Hernid's are variouſſy. denominated, both according to the fire, firmneſs, and uncontroulable ſpirit, remarkable in the de 
parts diſplaced, and thoſe whereon they fall. hero of the Ihad,—Piety, tenderneſs, and ſubmiſſion to the ſpec 
A deſcent of the inteſtines into the ſcrotum, which is the moſt |. gods, are the virtues of the middle claſs of mankind ; they do mor 

uſual kind of rupture, is called enterocele. 5 | notfirike and command enough for a bers, who is to be the — 
II, inſtead of the inteſtines, che omentum be fallen, it is] inſtrument of ſuch notable exploits. S. Eyremond looks on as i 
called epiplecele. | „5 - ZEneas as fitter to have been the founder of a religious order, be | 
A deſcent of both is called zntero-epiplocele. | - than of an empire. F. Boſſu defends Virgil's hero, or at leaſt no C 

E the inteſtines fall on the navel, it is called omphalocele. Virgil, with admirable addreſs—/Eneas's character, he ob- the 
If they fall through the perforation of the obliquus deſcendens, | ſerves, was not to be formed on the model, either of Achilles, long 
into the groin, it is called bubonacele, or inguinalis. or Ulyſſes, nor to be of the ſame kind with them; as the ſom: 
There are alſo a ſpurious ſort of  hernid's, or tumours of the] fable, and the deſign, of the Æneid, was very different from Taiſe 
teſtes, &c. occaſioned,” not by the deſcent of any of the] thoſe of the Iliad, and Odyſſee, __ | | HEiC 
_ folid parts, but by ac ntation of ſome of the fluids. What Virgil had in view, was, to make the Romans receive Thi 
When the teſticles are ſwelled, and diſtended, with a watry a new kind of government, and a new maſter: this maſter, verſ 
humour, it is called an hydricele, or hernia aguaſa. See Hy- then, muſt have all the qualities requiſite for the founder of 2 HERO. 
DROCELE. | l Rate, and all the virtues which make a prince beloved.— The n 
1 ventoſa. See violence of Achilles was, of conſequence, precluded; and ſupp 
PNEUMATOCELE e pea fo was the diſſimulation of Ulyſſes; that being a quality which The 

When the tumour is owing to a mole, or excreſcence of renders a man ſuſpected, not beloved, © | ob 

| fleſh, it is called ſarcocele, or hernia carnoſa. See Saxco-] Virgil was reſtrained in his choice ; his bers was to be of the HERO 
CELE. 5 | | | genius of Auguſtus; and the poet was in the condition of 2 dina 
When to a dilatation of the veſſels, in manner of a varix, painter, who is obliged to accommodate a piece of hiſtory to Hon 
circocele, or hernia varicoſa. | Ea ff the model of a face that is given him.—The character of com 

A kind of prominent tumour in the throat is frequently alſo] Homer's two heroes, as being directly oppoſite to his deſign, 1 

5 ed * or herma guttur alice. I be has thrown upon Turnus and Mezentius, who are the Epi, 
| Some late authors alſo ſpeak of hernia's, or deſcents of the | counterparts to his hero. | ER, 20 
3 bladder into the ſcrotum; but theſe are very rare. M. Mery| It is diſputed among the critics, whether it be neceſſarily re- HE RO. 
| . concludes, that they never ariſe from mere accident; but, quired, that the hero of an epic poem be a 2 and virtuous poſe 
when they do happen, it muſt be the effect of an original ill man ?—F, Boſſu maintains the negative: between a hero in In tt 
conformation. His reaſon is, that the bladder of urine is morality, and a hero in poetry, the ſame diſtinction is to be "ana 
too big to paſs through the annuli, or rings, which the in- made, as between moral and poetical goodneſs, —Hence, a Ce. 
teſtines paſs ; beſides that it is faſtened too ſtrongly, the manners of Achilles, and Mezentius, are poetically u Ales 

on all ſides, to admit of a deſcent. © | J *' good as thoſe of Ulyiles, and Eneas, ſo thoſe two cruel and herai 

M. Petit, however, is of a different opinion; and maintains, unjuſt men are as regular poetical heroes, as theſs two juf, roie 
a chat berma's of the bladder may be produced after the ordi-| .wiſe, and good men. ET labile 
Adinary manner of others. See the Memoires de F Acad. an. Ariſtotle, indeed, repreſents the heroic virtue, as a virtue HEKC 
FS" TCC e a 125 mes I; nee Ta r M7 Ws as divine lities 

RO , in the antient theology; and mythology, a an ons, whom the excellency of their nature raiſes above aQic 

| Aluſtrious perſon, of mortal nature; — e popu-| , our claſs : but this he ſays only in his books of morality : in HERC 
l Jace, / ſuppoſed to partake of immortality 5 2 — his | his poetics ” e N * pine Chri 
death pl aced among the number he E a poem, wnom we C e Here, NE. there oblerves, m iii. 6 
1 * _ 3 k 80 EY neither be good nor bad, but between both: he Sl nat | mu 

_  ® The. word. is formed of the Latin, heros; and that of the] either be ſuperior to the generality of mankind, by his virtue very 
SGreek, npws, /emideus, demigod. S. Auguſtine, De Civit. and juſtice; nor inferior to them, by his crimes and wicked- St. 

Dei, Lib. X. obſerves, that it is highly probable, that ſome | neſs: the moral and epic heroes, therefore, even on Ariſtotles nam. 

one of Junos ſons was originally called by this name; that | principles, have nothing in common with each other; the FRY 

goddeſs pang ane in Greek *Hpn: or it may be, that great} one muſt be raiſed above mankind, and the other muſt not ho 

Eager ee eee Nr ly e , il 

inion of the antients, „ | (EP 

3 Daa, inhabit the wide expanſe of the air, which is Juno's| fepfe che "00 the nature of the poem, which is to be that 
8 province. —Iſidore inclines to think, that heroes were thus | 2 A5 e Homer, and the rules of Ariftotle, an Here 
| called queſt dernen, acrei, perſons of ſuperior merit, and wor- Horace, all agree, that ſo far is it from being neceſſary, that to w 
thy of heaven.—Plato derives the word from the Greek the ber 0 of an epopea be a perfect, faultleſs man, that it is Tar 

der, love; as intimating the erer to have riſen from the not neceſſary he be an honeſt man; and that it is no-ways i- | 

' copulation of a god with a mortal woman; or of a goddeſs te ular to make him as perfidious as Ixion; as unnatwal a vane 

I with a man, —Others derive the name from the G 71:71 , edea; or as brutal as Achilles. . © | imag 
Alicere, to ſpeak ; the heroes being perſons who, by their elo- It is another ſubje& of controverſy among the critics, whether | party 

quence, led the people at their pleaſure. Others, laſtly, de- the cataſtrophe, or concluſion of the action, is neceſſarily to his f. 

mive it from the Greek, epa, terra, earth; the heroes, on] leave the hero happy, and at eaſe; or whether it be allow- ſions 

their principle, being the 4 terr-fres, or gods of the earth. able to leave him unhappy? _ 1: "i 73 

0 V The general practice of the heroic poets ſtands for the full. been 

Heroes were, properly, perſons partly of divine, and partly We haye ſcarce one example of a hero who is overcome, and HERP 

. of human extraction; being ot between a dei and 214-- remains unhappy ; I . Adam, in Milton. : flamy 
mortal: as Achilles, who was the ſon of the goddeſs Thetis, | In tragedy, the caſe is different: unhappy . cataſtrophes, 36- the 

| rc Peleus; and Hercules, who was the ſon of Jupiter, by | cording to Ariſtotle, are preferable to happy ones, and were way. 
e 4 . | always much better received among the antients. Indeed, ** 

A hero, then, coincides with what we otherwiſe call a demi- | one reaſon may be, that, in the popular ſtates of Greece, 5 
Led: . Lucian defines a hero to be a medium be- monarchs being odious, nothing pleaſed them better, than The: 

_ tween a god anda man; or, rather, a compolition of both. | to ſee the misfortunes of kings; and even among us, where Milar, 

Heno is alſo uſed in a more extenſive ſenſe, for a great, il- | that conſideration does not hold, . yet the unhappy concluſion puſti 
luſtrious, and n particularly in reſpect] has its advantage. The tragic ſceue is the throne of the ular 

ol valour, ge, intrepidity, and other military virtues. | paffions; and terror and pity are there to rule in a peculiar he 

F. Bouhours makes this diſtinction between a great man and | manner: now thole paſſions ariſe the moſt naturally from un. near] 

a bero, that the latter is more daring, fierce, and enter- | happy events; and the audience, quitting the theatre full 0 with 

pi ; and the former more prudent, thoughtful, and re- the misfortunes wherewith the piece was cloſed, preſerve theit Simple 

1 rn Sth this ſenſe we properly fay, Alexander was a hero, | concern much longer, and feel more forcible effects from it, the f 

Julius Cæſar a great man. %%ͤ;ͤũ ͤ ! 65 Pd thei! _— been 2 aways and - their ſighs with 

- Hzno'of a Poem, or Romance, is the-principal perſonage, or he] ſmothered, in the ſatisfaction of a more happy peripetia, cord, 

: . therein. 7: Beos caeſe reaſons haye ne place in the epopea; which B19 53 95 
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intended ſo much to affect the paſſions, as to remove ill ha- 
bitudes.— But it is true, withal, that the epopea does not ex- 
| clude all unhappy concluſions : the nature of epic fable is ſuch 
as admits equally of good and bad perſons for the prime parts; 
the unhappy adventure of a lamb unjuſtly devoured by a wolf, 
is a ſubject every way as inſtructive, and as regular, as the 
generoſity of a lion, who lets himſelf be diſarmed of his rage 
dy the innocence of the ſame lamb. _ 
It is true, if the poet propoſed his hero as a pattern of per 
fection for imitation, the misfortunes falling on him would 
ſuit very ill with the deſign : but this was, doubtleſs, the far- 
theſt hing from the intentions of the great maſters of the 
epopea above - mentioned. The only reaſon, perhaps, that can 
be given for the uniform practice of the poets in this re- 
ſpect is, that an epic poem containing an action of much 


more extent than that of a tragic poem, the reader would | 
not be ſo well ſatisfied, if, after ſo many labours and difficulties 


as the hero is brought to ſtruggle withal, he ſhould not, at laſt, 
be brought off; but periſh miſerably. There is ſomething, 
no doubt, great and good in the hero, which, in the courſe of 
the poem, makes us concerned for him; fo that, after ſo 
long an acquaintance, we cannot leave him miſerable without 
ſome anxiety z which it is not the final buſineſs of the poet to 
raiſe. 5 
HEK OIC, ſomething belonging to a hero, or heroine. 

Thus we ſay, heroic actions, heroic virtue, heroic ſtyle, heroic 
verſe, Heroic poet, heroic age, &c. 


HzRoIc age is that age, or period, of the world, wherein the. 


heraes, or thoſe called by the poets the children of the gods, are 
ſuppoſed to have lived. | | | 
The heroic age coincides with the fabulous age. See Fa u 
Lous. ; | | . 

HEROIc poem is that which undertakes to deſcribe ſome extraor- 
dinary action, or enterprize. ü 
Homer, Virgil, Statius, Lucan, Taſſo, and Milton, have 
compoſed heroic poems. : 5 
In this ſenſe, heroic poem coincides with epic poem. See 
Epic, * . | 

HEROIC poetry. See the article Epic poetry. | 

HEROIC verſe is that wherein heroic poems are uſually com- 
poſed; or, it is that proper for ſuch poems. | 
In the Greek and Latin, hexameter verſes are peculiarly deno- 

minated heroic ver;ſes, as being alone uſed by Homer, Vurgll, 
„ ; fa 
Alexandrine verſes, of twelve ſyllables, were formerly called 
heroic verſes, as being ſuppoſed the only verſe proper for He- 
roic poetry; but the later writers uſe verſes of ten fyl- 
ables: > EM = | 

HEKGINE, Hrroina, or HERo1s, a woman that has the qua- 


lities and virtues of a hero; or, that has done ſome heroic | 


action. See HERO. 


HERO DIANs, a ſect _—_ the Jews, at the time of Jeſus | 


atthew, xxii. 16. and St. Mark, | rows and fiirs them about in the ſalt, and another takes them, 


Chriſt, mentioned by St. 
ili. 6. 


The critics, and commentators on the New Teſtament, are 


very much divided with regard to the Herodians. 
St. Jerome, in his dialogue againſt the Luciferians, takes the 
name to have been given to ſuch as owned Herod for the meſ- 
ſiah; and Tertullian and St. Epiphanius are of the ſame ſenti- 
ment. But the ſame St. Jerome, in his comment on St. Mat- 
thew, treats the ſame opinion as ridiculous; and maintains, 
that the Phariſees gave this appellation, by way of deriſion, to 
Herod's ſoldiers, who paid tribute to the Romans: agreeably 
to which, the Syriac interpreters render the word bythe do- 
meſtics of Herod, i.e. his courtiers. . 
M. Ginn, in his notes on the xxiid chapter of Mitthew, ad- 
vances a more probable opinion. The name Herodian, he 
imagines to have been given to ſuch as adhered to Herod's 


party and intereſt, and were for preſerving the government in 


his family; about which there were, at that time, great divi- 
lions among the Jews. | | 


. Hardouin will have the Herodians and Sadducees to have 
been the ſame. 


HERPES , *EPITHS, in medicine, a cutaneous heat, or in- 


fammation, attended with a roughneſs of the ſkin, and 
the eruption of a number of little puſtules ſpreading every 
way, | 
* The word is formed of the Greek #p@#u, paulatim gradior, 
7:p0 ; by reaſon the eruptions creep from place to place. 
There are divers kinds of this diſeaſe: as, | 


iliary HERPES: this is an aſſemblage of innumerable little 


puſtules, under the cuticle, of the ſize of millet· ſeeds; po- 
2 called the /hingles. OP 
he herpes miliaris, according to Wiſeman, approaches very 
nearly to the nature of the pſora; and therefore is to be cured 
With mercurial cathartics, &c. | 3 
Simple HERPxs is a ſingle puſtule, or two, rifing chiefly on 
| the face, of a whitiſh or yellowiſh colour, pointed, and 
With an inflamed baſe.—'Theſe dry away, of their own ac- 
cord, upon letting out the little drop of pus contained in them. 
A third ſpecies of herpes is what we otherwiſe call ſer- 
or. I. No 77, Chaux. | 


HER 


þ1go; and, in Engliſh, a tetter, or ring-worm. See S828 + 
pIGO. . | | 
HERPEs exedens is of a more corroſive kind : the puſtules are 


ruddy, and attended with an itching ; and ulcerate the parts 
they riſe on. | 


HERRING, See the articles Frsn, and Frs ERV. | 
There are divers names given to preſerved herrings, according 
to the different manners wherein they are ordered : as, 
I*, Sea-/licks : theſe are ſuch as are catched all the fiſhing- 
ſeaſon, and are but once packed. A barrel of theſe holds ſix 
or eight hundred ; eight barrels go to the tun, by law : a 
hundred of herrings is to be a hundred and twenty; a laſt, is 
8 — 2 z and they commonly reckon fourteen barrels to 
e laſt. | | | 
There are others, repacked on ſhore, called repacked herrings: 
ſeventeen barrels of ſea-ſticks, commonly make from twelve 
to four:een of repacked herrings. 
The manner of repacking them is, to take out the herrings, 
waſh them out in their own pickle, and lay them orderly in 
a freſ:) barrel: theſe have no ſalt put to them, but are cloſe 
packed, and hraded up by a ſworn cooper, with pickle, when 
the barrel is half full. The pickle is brine; ſo ſtrong, as that 
the herring will ſwim in it. Ts | 
2% Summers: theſe are ſuch as the Dutch chafers, or divers, 
catch from June to the 15th of July,—Theſe are ſold away 
ia ſea ſticks, to be ſpent preſently, in regard of their fatneſs; 
for that they will not endure repacking. They go one with 
another, fill and ſhotten; but the repacked herrings are ſort- 
ed, the full herrings by themſelves, 


3, The ſbetten and fick herrings by themſelves ; the barrel 
whereof is to be marked diſtinctly. | 
4*, Crux herrings ; which are ſuch as are caught after the 14th 
of September.—Thele are cured with that kind of ſalt called 
ſalt upon falt, and are carefully ſorted out, all full herrings, 
and uſed in the repacking. | 
| 5*, Corved herrings : theſe ſerve to make red herrings, being 
ſuch as are taken in the Yarmouth ſeas, from the end of Au- 
guſt to the middle of October; provided they can be carried 
aſhore within a week, more or leſs, after their taking. —Theſe 
are never gipped, but rowed in ſalt, for the better preſerving 
of them, till they can be brought on ſhore ; and ſuch as are 
| kept to make red herrings, are waſhed in great vats in freſh 
water before they are hanged up in the herring-hangs, or red- 
herring houſes. | : | 
As for the manner of ſalting herrings.— The nets being haled 
on board, the fiſhes are taken out, and put into the war- 
backs, which ſtand on one fide of the veſſels. When all the 
nets are thus unloaded, one fills the gippers baſkets.—The 
lb cut their throats, take out their guts, and fling out the 
ull Herrings into one baſket, and the ſhotten into another.— 
One man takes the full baſket when they are gipped, and car- 
ries them to the rower- back, wherein there is ſalt. One boy 
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thus rowed, and carries them in baſkets to the packers.— 
Four men pack the herrings into one barrel, and lay them, 
one by one, ſtrait and even; and another man, when the 
barrel is full, takes it from the packers.—It is let ſtand a day, 
or more, open to ſettle, that the ſalt may melt and diſſolve to 
pickle; after which it is filled up, and the barrel headed. 


The pickle is to be ſtrong enough to ſuſtain a herring ; other- 
wiſe the fiſh decay in it. 56 


5 cal c See the article Herring FISHER. 
Herrings are ſometimes preſcribed in medicine, by way of ca- 
_ taplaſms, to the feet, in fevers ; as being ſuppoſed to draw the 
febrile matter downwards: though, it is more probable, this 
3 be owing to the ſalt uſed in the pickle, than to 
the nin, | <3 
HerRiNG buſs, a veſlel uſed in the herring fiſhery. See 
FISHERY. 15 e | 
HERRING cob is a young herring. See Herring FisHERY. 
HERRING fiſhery. See the article Herring FisHERY. uy 
HERRING ſilver, a compoſition in money, formerly paid in lieu 
of a certain quantity of herrings for the proviſion of a reli- 
gious houſe, Eh 3 
HER SE, in fortification, 2 lattice, or portcullice, in form of 
a harrow ; beſet with iron ſpikes, | 
The word her/e is French, and literally ſignifies harrow : be- 
x ing formed of the Latin Herpex, or irpex; which denote the 
e. „ 
It is uſually hung by a rope faſtened to a moulinet; to be cut, 
in caſe of ſurprize, or when the firſt gate is broken with a 
petard; that the herſe may fall, and ſtop up the paſſage of the 
gate, or other entrance of the fortreſs, 5 
The herſe is otherwiſe called a ſarraſin, or cataract; and 
when it conſiſts of ſtrait ſtakes, without any croſs-pieces, it 
is called orgues. | | 
HERSE is alſo a harrow, which the beſieged, for want of che- 
vaux de friſe, lay either in the way, or in breaches, with the 
points up, to incommode the march as well of the horſe, as 


the infantry. | 


HFERSILLON ®, in the military art, a ſort of plank, or 
hay ten or twelve feet long, whoſe two ſides are driven 
full of ſpikes, or nails, to incommode the march of the in- 
fantry, or cavalry. | 


* The word is a diminutive of Berſe; the berfillon doing the 


office of a little herſe. See Hers. 


HESPER , HrsPERUs, in aſtronomy, the evening:/tar ; an 


appellation given to Venus when ſhe follows, or ſets after 
the ſun. 5 EOS 


| ® The word is formed of the Greek dc we, and is ſuppoſed | 


to have been originally the proper name of a man, brother 
of Atlas, and father of the Heſperides. See HesPerIDES.— 


Diodorus, L. III. relates, that He/perus having aſcended to the 


top of mount Atlas; the better to obſerve and contemplate 


the ſtars, never returned more; and that hence he was fa-| 


bled to have been changed into this ſtar. : 


HESPERIDES, 'E=IIELiSE=, in tne antient mythology, were 
the daughters of Heſper, or Heſperus, the brother of Atlas. 
The Heſperides were three in number, Ægle, Arethuſa, and 
Heſperthuſa.—Hetiod, in his Th-ogony, makes them the daugh- 
ters of Nox, night; and ſeats them in the ſame place with the 
Gorgons; viz. at the extremities of the weſt, near mount 
Atlas: it is on that account he makes them the daughters of 
Night, by reaſon the ſun ſets there. | 

The Heſperides are repreſented by the antients, as having the 
keeping of certain golden apples, on Yother fide the ocean. 
And the poets give them a dragon to watch the garden where 
the fruit grows: this dragon they tell us Hercules ſlew, and 
carried off the apples. | 9 5 
Pliny and Sa linus will have the dragon to be no other than 
an arm of the ſea, where with the garden was encompaſſed; 


and which defended the entrance thereof. And Varro ſup-| 
poſes, that the golden apples were nothing but ſheep. Others, | 


with more probability, ſay they were oranges. 9 
De gardens F the HESPENID ES, Heſperidum horti, or hort? 
| Heſperidum, are placed by ſome authors at Larach, a city 
of Fez; by others, at Bernich, a city of Barca, which tal- 
lies better with the fable. Others take the province of Suſa 
in Morocco, for the iſland wherein the garden was ſeated. 
And laſtly, Rudbecks places the Fortunate iſlands, and the 
gardens of the Heſperiaes, in Sweden. ; 
HESYCHASTES *, HesycnasTA, a perſon who keeps 
himſelf vacant, and at leiſure, to attend the better,and with the 
leſs interruption, to the contemplation of divine things. 
The word is Greek nov// a51;, formed of 19vyalo, gquie/co, 
quieti indulgeo, a derivative of nou » , quictus, quiet. So 
that Heſychaſtes in Greek, anſwers to the literal ſenſe of qui- 
etift in Engliſh, | 
The name was chiefly uſed by the antients for ſuch among 
the monks as did not employ themſelves in any labour of the 
hands, but renounced all bodily action, to reſign themſelves 
- wholly to prayer and meditation. „ 
HETERIARCH “, HET RIARCHA, in antiquity, an officer 
in the Greek empire; whereof there were two ſpecies: the 


one called ſimply heteriarch; and the other, great heteriarch, 
| Who had the direction of the former. N | 


* The word is Greek rare, formed of the Greek Srl 
e, ſorins, companion, ally, and agyr, imperium, command, 


Their principal function was to command the troops of the 2 


allies; beſide which, they had ſome other duties in the em- 
peror's court, deſcribed by Codin, De Officiis, c. 5. n. 30, 
I, 32, ' 1 a 

HETEROCLITE * HETEROCLITON, in grammar, an ir- 

regular, or anomalous word, which either in declenſion, con- 

jugation, or regimen, deviates from the ordinary rules of 
grammar. See ANOMALOUS, IRREGULAR, O&c. 

7 # 'The word is Greek rs νφ , formed of e7:2&, alter, 
another, different, and xAu@, I decline, - 
Heteroclite is more peculiarly applied to nouns, which vary, 

or are irregular, in point of declenſion; having fewer caſes, 
numbers, &c. than ordinary; or that are of one declenſion 
in one number, and another in another. 
We have various ſorts of heteroclites, as defective, and re- 
dundant heteroclites, &c.— Under the claſs of heteroclites, 
come aptotes, diptotes, monaptotes, triptotes, tetraptotes, 
pentaptotes, &c. See ApTOTE, DipTOTE, &c. 
HETERODOX ®, in polemical theology, ſomething that 

5 Gy to the faith or doctrine eftabliſhed in the true 
church. | 


® The word is formed of the Greek dg , a compound 
of ereges, alter, and dog, opinion, | 
Thus, we ſay, a heterodox opinion, a heterodox divine, &c. 
The word ſtands in oppoſition to orthodox. bo” 
HETERODROMUS Vedi, in mechanics, a lever wherein 


the fulcrum, or point of ſuſpenſion, is between the weight | 


and the power. wy 
This is what we otherwiſe call a lever off the firft kind.— 
Such is that repreſented Tab. Mechanics, fig. 1 
If either the weight be in the middle between the power and 
the fulcrum, or the power between the weight and the ful- 
. rum, the lever is denominated homodromus.— Such are thoſe | 
repreſented fig. 2. and 3. 


and wnlike might ſerve every whit as well. Qui 


HETEROGENEITY, in phyſics, the quality, 
which denominates a thing heterogeneous, 
The word is alſo uſed for the heterogeneous 
In which ſenſe, the hetoregeneities of a b 

thing with the impurities thereof. 
Heterogeneity is a term of a very lax ſignification, and 
brought by the chemiſts. to ſerve almoſt for any thin hes 
do not underſtand; ſo that all diſagreement, or inaptitude t 
mixture between any bodies, is imputed to the beterogenei 
of their parts. a | 7 
But, ſo far as the term may be made uſe of, to conve an 
diſtinct ſignification, it muſt be by conſidering natural bog; T 
under different ſortments, according as they are diverſified by 
figure, bulk, motion, and their more ſenſible properties; ſo 
that thoſe of different ſortments are heterogeneous to one an- 
other, and the parts of the ſame ſortment are homogeneous 
Thus the diviſion chemiſtry makes of bodies into oils, (alts 
ſpirits, &c. may be reckoned, with reſpect to one another 


or diſpoſition, 


parts themſelves, 
ody are the ſame 


her, 


themſelves homogeneous. | 
In effect, they are two terms, which ſerve frequently ſor a 
refuge to ignorance; otherwiſe the common terms of ie 


UINCY. 


HETEROGENEOUS *®, or HETEROOGOENEAL, literally im- 
ports ſomething of a different nature, or that conſiſts o! parts 


See HOMOGENEOUS. 


ere, genus, kind; g. d. compoſed of different kinds of 
parts. | | 


containing, butter, cheeſe, and whey. | | 
The refining of a metal, is the purging it of all its heteroge. 
neous parts. TS, 


their bulk, 


Or, heterogeneous bodies are ſuch, whoſe gravities in different 
parts are not proportionable to the bulks thereof. 

Bodies equally denſe, or ſo.id in every part, or whoſe gravity 
is proportionable to their bulk, are ſaid to be homogeneous, 


rays of different refrangibility, reflexibility, and colour. 

HEeTEROGENEoOUs Nouns, in grammar, are ſuch as are of one 
gender in the fingular number, and another in the plural, 
See NoUN, GENDER, &@c. 


HETEROGENEOUs Numbers, are' thoſe which are referred to 
different units, or integers. 


ferent kind and conſideration, as that one of them, taken any 
number of times, never equals or exceeds the other. 


ſigns; as, aa, andy/*:bb:y/*g, and 19. 
How to red uce the heterogeneous ſurds to Rr oe ones; 
ſee under the article SURDs. - | 5 
HETERORHYTHMUS *®, a term uſed by ſome fanciful 


writers, for a courſe of life unſuitable to the age of thoſe 
who live in it. | 


The word is compounded of the Greek i7+e55, and puh,, 
meaſure. | | 1 

The ſame is alſo applied to pulſes, when they beat variouſly 

or irregularly in diſeaſes ; or rather when a pulſe belonging 

to one; age, is found in a patient of another. 


HETEROSCII “, in geography, a term vulgarly applied to 


CY . 


is always projected the ſame way, either northward, ct 
ſouthward. | f | | ) 
The word is Greek, formed of s reęos, other, different, and 
0x42, ſhadow. | | 10 
In this ſenſe, the inhabitants of the temperate zones are de- 
nominated heteroſciz. , See Zon, : 
HETEROSCII, however, in ſtrictneſs, and according to the ori 
gin and reaſon of the word, is a term of relation; and de- 
notes thoſe inhabitants, which, during the whole year, have 
their noon-tide ſhadows projected different ways from each 
other. Thus, we who inhabit the northern temperate zone 
are heteroſcii with regard to thoſe who inhabit the ſouthern 
temperate zone : and they are heteroſcii with reſpeCt to us. 
From this definition it follows, that only the inhabitants of 
the two temperate zones are beteroſcii; nor is the word ord 
narily applied to any other. Though, in reality, there is al 
ways one part of the torrid zone; whoſe inhabitants are heli 
10 with regard to thoſe of the reſt, and with regard to thoſe 
of one of the temperate zones, except at the time of tht 
ſolſtices. And even at-that time, all of the torrid zone are he 
teroſcii with regard to thoſe of one of the temperate zones. 
But as this is variable, and the people of the torrid zone hav? 
their ſhadow now on this, and then on that ſide ; the cuſtom 
is to call them amphiſcii, and not Heteroſcii. . 
HETEROUSII *, HET EROVUSLANS, a ſet or branch of 
| Arians, the followers of Aetius, and from him alſo denomi 
nated Aetians. | 3 


* The word is Greek, compoſed of Lego, alter, and vol, 
ſubſtance. 5 _ 


heterogeneous; though the parts of each diviſion are among 


of different, or diſſimilar kinds: in oppoſition to homogeneous, 


* The word is Greek, formed of 67:c0;, alter, different, and 


Thus, we ſay, milk is a heterogeneous body; compoſed of, or 


HETEROGENEOUS is particularly applied, in mechanics, to 
thoſe bodies, whoſe denſity is unequal in different parts of 


HETEROGENEOVUs Light, is that which conſiſts of parts or 


HETEROGENEOUS Quantities, are thoſe which are of ſuch dif- 


HETEROGENEOUS Surds, are ſuch as have different radical 


thoſe inhabitants of the earth, whoſe ſhadow at noon: tide | 


W 


— 


. " PH Ep SET 


angles. 
The word is Greek: formed of E, ſex, fix; and Y, an- 


They were called Heterouſii, by reaſon they held, not that 
the Son of God was of a ſubſtance like, or ſimilar to, that of 
the Father; which was the doctrine of another branch of 
Arians, thence called Homoouſians, Homooufii : but that he 
was of another ſubſtance different from that of the Father. 
See ARIAN, and HOMOOUSIAN. 3 
HEXACHORD“, in the antient muſic, a concord commonly 
called, by the moderns, a ſixth, 3 
* The word is Greek: compounded of 22, /ex, fix; and N op/n, 
chorda, chord, or ſtring. 
The hexachord is twofold z the greater, and leſſer.— The 
eater hexachord is compoſed of two greater tones, two 
ſeſler tones, and one greater ſemitone; which make five inter- 
The Ii er hexachord conſiſts only of two greater tones, one 
leſſer tone, and two greater ſemitones. ; 
The proportion of the former, in numbers, is as 3 to 5; 
and that of the other, as 5 to 8. 


HEXAE DRON&*, or HEXAUHEDRON, in geometry, one 


of the five regular bodies, popularly called à cube. Sce 
CUBE. | das 
* The word is Greek: formed of 25, ſex, ſix; and é P pe, ſedes, 
ſeat. | 


The ſquare of the ſide of a hexaedron is in a ſubtriple ratio to | 


the ſquare of the diameter of the circumſcribed ſphe e. 
Hence, the fide of the hexaedror is to the ſide of the ſphere it 
is inſcribed in, as one to the 3]; and, conſequently, it is in- 
commenſurable thereto, 


HEXAGON *, in geometry, a figure of ſix ſides, and as many 


gulus, angle. 85 
If theſe ſides and angles be equal, it is called a regular hexa- 
on. x 
The fide of a hexagon is demonſtrated to be equal to the radius 
of a circle circumſcribed about the ſame. 
Hence, a regular hexagon is inſcribed in a circle, by ſetting 
the radius off ſix times upon the periphery. | 
To deſcribe a hexagon on a given line A B (Tab. Geometry, 
Fg. 84.) draw an equilateral triangle A C B; the vertex C 


my commanded by Bertoldo d*Efte, general of the land- forces; 
and Louis Loredano, general of the ſea. 
The infidels made ſeveral attempts upon it, but were repulſed, 
and obliged to retire from the neighbourhood thereof: but 
Bertoldo being killed at the ſiege of Corinth, which was at- 
tempted ſoon after; Bertino Calcinato, who took on him the 
command of the army, abandoned, upon the approach of the 
beglerbeg, both the Gas, and the defence of the wall which 
= 8 them ſo dear: upon which, it was finally demo- 
iſhed. 
HEXAPLA ®, in church-hiſtory, a bible diſpoſed in fix co- 
lumns ; containing the text, and divers verſions thereof: 
compiled, and publiſhed, by Origen. . 
* The word is formed of 2g, /ex, ſix; and a@Aow, pando, I 
open, I unfold. 
Euſebius, Hi.. Eccl. L. VI. c. 16. relates, that Origen, after 
his return from Rome under Caracalla, applied himſelf to learn 
Hebrew; and began to collect the ſeveral verſions that had 
been made of the ſacred writings, and of theſe to compoſe his 
Tetrapia, and He apla e others, however, will not allow him 
to have begun till the time of Alexander, after he had retired 
into Paleſt:ne, about the year 237. | 
To conceive what this h-xapla was, it muſt be obſerved, 
that, beſides the tranſlation of the ſacred writings, called the 
Seftuagint, made under Ptolemy Philadelphus, above 270 
years be'ore Chriſt; the Scripture had been fince tranſlated 
into Gieek by other interpreters. The firſt of. thoſe ver- 
lions, or (reckoning the Septuagint) the ſecond, was that 
of Aquila, done about the year ot Chrift 140. the third was 
that of Semmachus, publiſhed, as is coinmonly ſuppoſed, 
under arcus Aurelius: the fourth was that of Theodotio, 
under Comme dus: the fifth was found at Jericho, in the 
reign of Caracalla, about the year 217. and the ſixth was 
diſcovered at Nicopolis, about the year 228. laſtly, Origen 
himſelf recovered part of a ſeventh, containing only the 
pſalms. | 5 OT 
Now Origen, who had held frequent diſput-tions with the 
Jews in Egypt and Paleſtine, obſerving, that they always ob- 
jected againſt thoſe paſſages of Scripture quoted againſt them, 
and appealed to the Hebrew text; the better to vindicate 


will be the centre of a circle which will circumſcribe the hex- 
agon required, | 


HexAcoN, in fortification, is a fortreſs with fix baſtions. 


HEXAMERON *®, or Hex #MERON, a name given to divers | 


writings, both of antient and modern authors, containing 


commentaries, or diſcourſes, on the firſt chapter of Geneſis ; þ 
wherein is delivered the hiſtory of the creation, or the firſt 


{ix days of the world. | 
® The word is Greek: formed of <Zapsrov, or £Zanpepoy ; 
compoſed of , /ex, fix; and nys4, which in the Doric 
dialect is wrote & .zpz, day. "= | 
8. Baſil, S. Ambroſe, &c. have wrote hexamerons, 
HEXAMETER *, in the antient poetry, a verſe uſed by Greek 
and Latin writers, conſiſting of fix feet. | h 
The word is Greek, «;ap427goy : compoſed of i, fix ; and 
v<Tp, meaſure, foot. | Le 
The firſt four feet of a hexameter may be indifferently either 
daQtyls, or ſpondees ; but the laſt foot, in ſtrictneſs, is always 
to be a ſpondee; and the laſt but one a dactyl.— Such is that 
of Homer, | | 


Eis US ap U eppribas, 24 E ©4505 Sd pun. 
And that of Virgil, N | 
Di cite juſtitiam moniti, & non temnere divas. 
Hexameter verſes are divided into Heroic; which are to be 
grave and majeſtical, ſuitable to the dignity of heroic poetry: 
and ſatirical ; which may be more looſe and negligent : as 
thoſe of the epiſtles of Horace. | h 
Epic poems, as the /liad, Odyſſee, Eneid, &c. conſiſt of hex- 
ameter verſes alone; elegies and epiſtles ordinarily conſiſt, al- 
ternately, of hexameters and pentameters. LD 
dome of the French and Engliſh poets have attempted to 
Compoſe in. hexameter verſes, but without ſucceſs. Jodelle 
made the firſt eſſay in 1553. with a diftich in praiſe of Olivier 
de 1 which Paſquier repreſents as a maſter- piece. It 
IS this: ; | 
Phebus, Amour, Cypris, veut ſauver, nourrir & orner 
Ton vers, & ton chef, d umbre, de flamme, de fleurs. 
But this kind of poetry pleaſes nobody. The modern lan- 
guages are not at all fit for a kind of verſe whoſe cadence de- 
pends altogether on long and ſhort ſyllables, 
HEXAMIL ON*, HEXAMILI, or HExXAMILIUM, in anti- 


quity, a celebrated wall, built by the emperor Emanuel, over 


the iſthmus of Corinth. . 
It took its name from 67, fix; and AN, which in the vul- 
gar Greek ſignifies a mile; as being ſix miles long. 
The deſign of the hexamilion was, to defend Peloponneſus 
from the incurſions of the barbarians. —Amurath II. having 
led the fiege of Conſtantinople, in the year 1424. demo- 


ed the hexamilion ; though he had before concluded a peace 


With the Greek emperor. | 
The Venetians reſtored it in the year 1463. by thirty thouſand 


thoſe paſſages, and confound the Jews, by ſhzwing, that the 
Seventy had given the ſenſe of the Hebrew ; or, rather, to 
ſhew, by a number of different verſions, what the real ſenſe of 
the Hebrew was; undertook to reduce all theſe ſeveral ver- 
ſions into a body, along with the Hebrew text; ſo as they 
might be eaſily confronted, and afford a mutual light to each 
other. Ben h | 
In order to this, he made choice of eight columns : in the 
firſt he gave the Hebrew text in Hebrew characters; in the 
{-cond, the ſame text in Greek characters; the reſt were 
filled with the ſeveral verſions above-mentioned ; all the co- 
lumns anſwering verſe for verſe, and phraſe for phraſe; and 
1 the pſalms there was a ninth column for the ſeventh ver- 
ion. 
This work Origen called *EZ27Az, Hexapla, q. d. beer, 
or a work of ſix columns; as only regarding the firſt ſix Greek 
verſions. | | | | 
Indeed, S. Epiphanius, taking in likewiſe the two columns of 
: text, calls the work Oapla, as conſiſting of eight co- 
umns. 
This celebrated work periſhed long ago; though ſeveral of 
the antient writers have preſerved us pieces thereof: particu- 
larly S. Chryſoſtom on the Pſalms, Philoponus in his Hexa- 
meron, &c. Some modern writers have earneſtly endeavoured 
to collect fragments of the Hexapla ; particularly Druſius, 
and F. Montfaucon. e . 
HEXASTYLE*®, HexaAsTYLos, in the antient architecture, 
a building wtih fix columns in front. | 
* The word is compoſed of &, fix ; and 5vacc, column. 
The temple of Honour and Virtue at Rome, built by Mu- 
tius, was a hexaſtyle. | | | 
HEYRS, in huſbandry, young timber-trees, uſually left for 
ſtandards in felling of woods, or copſes. | 
HIATUS, a Latin term, properly ſignifying the aperture of the 
mouth; from the verb hiare, to gape. Ss 
It is variouſly uſed, in works of literature, &c. to denote a 
chaſm, or gap ; particularly in verſes, where there is a claſh- ' 
ing of vowels, by one word ending with a vowel, and the fol- 
| lowing one beginning with another, | 
As in — Thoꝰ oft? the ear the open vowels tire. 
This claſhing of vowels, ſo diſagreeable to the ear, is called a 
hiatus in proſe, as well as verſe.— The Romans were ſo very 
careful to avoid it, that they always ſuppreſſed the preceding 
vowel even in proſe; as is obſerved by Cicero, in his Ora- 
tor, —In writing, to avoid it, they uſed to inſert the letter d 
as in redeo, redamo, mederga, &c. Hence on the baſe of 
the Duilian column, we meet with prædad. altod. marid. &c. 


oſſ. 3 . 2 

HrAr us is alſo uſed for a defect in a manuſcript copy; where 
ſomething is loſt, or effaced, by the injuries of time, or other - 
wiſe. 4 RO 


workmen, employed for fifteen days, and covered by an ar- | 


In a theatrical piece, there is ſaid to be a hiatus, when a 
| 35 ſcene 


1 
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| fedne is not well connected ta the next, but leaves the action 
interrupted, and the ſtage empty. 


HICKUP*, Hicxocx, Hiccoven, or HicktT, fingultus,| 
in medicine, a ſudden irregular inſpiration z wherein the ſto- 


e 


or ſeries, of deſcendants.—Thoſe proofs of eight hundred 
years are impoſſible, by reaſon of the frequent hiatus's occa- 
fioned by civil wars, Ceche inundations, c. 


mach, and the parts contained in the lower venter, are impelled 
downwards. | 5 | 


phragm; whereby that muſcle, retiring impetuouſly down- 


or, in the general, by any thing capable of irritating the nerves 
of the diaphragm. 7 | 


HIDAGE®, or HyDaAGE, an extraordinary tax; antiently 
| payable to the king for every hide of land. See Hipe. 


three hundred and ten hides of land, on this occaſion, found 
one ſhip furniſhed; and every eight hides found one jack, and 


queror- took fix ſhillings for every hide of land in England. 
Hip AE is alſo uſed for being quit of that tax; otherwiſe called 


 hide-gild. | . 
HI DE, the ſkin of a beaſt; particularly that of a bullock, or 


Curried H1De is that which, after tanning, has paſſed through 
the currier's hands, and has thus received its laſt preparation, 


Raw HID E, or Green Hip E, is that which has not undergone 

| Salted Hips is a green hide, ſeaſoned with fes. fat and alum, or 
hot ſeaſon. | 

" Tanned Hives is a hide either green, ſalted, or dried, further 


and ſteeping it in pits of lime and tan. See TANNING. 
Hipe, or Hype, Hr, in our antient cuſtoms, denoted a 


ea 

| Beda calls the hide of land, familia; and defines it to be, fo 
much as was ſufficient for the ordinary maintenance of one fa- 
mily.—In other authors it is called manſum, manſio, carucata, 


The diſtribution of England into hides of land is very an- 
tient; there being mention made of it in the laws of king 


Hip- ound, a diſorder of a horſe, or other beaſt, wherein his 
ſkin fticks ſo tight to his ribs and back, as not to be looſened | 


at other times to over-riding, or a ſurfeit, the horſe being 
ſuffered, when he is hot, to ſtand long in the wet; or to a | 


®* The word ſeems formed of the Flemiſh hich, which ſignifies 
the ſame thing: others derive it ab hiſcendo; others, a diſſicili 
anhelitu : but others think the moſt natural derivation to be 
from the ſound yielded in this action. 
The bickup is not immediately a diſorder of the ſtomach, as 
is uſually imagined z. but a convulſive motion of the dia- 


wards, impels the parts beneath it. 
It is occaſioned by ſharp humours ; a too great plenitude of 
the ſtomach; a bit of any thing ſtopped at its upper orifice ; 


The remedy for the hickup, according to Hippocrates, is, to 
fetch the breath very long, or even to ſtop the breath for ſome 
time. A ſneezing happening upon a hickzp, generally cures it; 
the diaphragm, ſhook by the violent expiration, being apt to 
throw off what before irritated it. 


® Sunt etiam quedam communes preflationes, que ſervitia non di- 
cuntur, nec de conſuetudine veniunt, niſi cum neceſſitas interve- 
nerit, vel cum rex venerit; ſicut ſunt hidagia, coragia, & car- 

vagia, & alia plura de neceſſitate, & ex conſenſu communi totius 


regni introducta, & quæ ad dominum non pertinent, &c. Bracton, 


Lib. II. cap. 6. | 


King Ethelred, in the year of Chriſt 994. upon the landing 
of the Danes at Sandwich, taxed all his lands by hides, Every 


one ſaddle, for the defence of the realm. William the Con- 


Flor. Wigorn. an. 1084. 


cow. See SKIN, and TANNING. | | 
We have hides of divers denominations, according to their 
ſtate, quality, &c. 


and is fitted for uſe. | 1 


any preparation; being in the ſame condition as when taken 
off the carcaſe. | 


faltpetre ; to prevent its ſpoiling and corrupting, either by 
keeping it too long in cellars, or in tranſporting it too far ina 


There are alſo. hides dried in the air, ſent from America; par- 
ticularly thoſe of buffalos. | 


dreſſed and prepared by the tanner, by paring off the hair, 


meaſure or quantity of land, containing ſo much as could be 
rly tilled with a ſingle plough. . | 


&c.. | | 
Crompton, in his Juriſdict. fol. 222. ſays, a hide of land 
contains one hundred acres : he adds, that eight hides make a 
knight's fee. In antient manuſcripts the hide is fixed at one 
hundred and twenty acres. | 
But Sir Edward Coke notes, that a knight's fee, a hide, or 
plough- land, a yard- land, and an oxgang of land, do no 
contain any certain determinate number of acres. 


John, c. 14. Henricus I. maritand. filis ſue gratia 


MAN. 


from it with the hand. 
The diſorder is ſometimes owing to poverty, and bad keeping; 


morbid drineſs of the blood, which, not having its natural 
courſe, cauſes the {kin to ſhrink up, and cleave to the bones.— 


—— — „ 7 


imperatori, cepit ab unaquaque hida Angliæ tres fol. SpEI- 
| 55 CAL ORDER, PRIEST, Cc. 


ö 


* 


| 


Among huſbandmen, trees alſo are ſaid to be 514 4 23 
the bark ſticks too cloſe; dt wound, when 


In matters of genealogy, H IA r us is an interruption in a line, } HIDEL, in our antient ſtatutes, ſignifies a place of protection, 


or ſanctuary. 

HIDGILD *, or HipgGi1LD, in the laws of king Canute is 
explained by pretium redemptionis ſervi ; the price by which 

a ſervant was to redeem his ſkin from being whipped, 


The word is formed from the Saxon hive, ſkin; and » 
payment.—8S; liber feſtis diebus operetur, perdat Abarten 
fi ſervus, corium perdat, vel hidgildum ; 5. e. let him be 
whipped (which was the puniſhment for ſervants), or let him 
pay for his ſkin; by which payment he is to be excuſed from 
whipping, | 


HIDROTICS*, or HypROrics, in medicine, the ſame with 
ſudorificks. ; | 


The word is compoſed of the Greek idpws, ſweat, 
Contrayerva, zedoary, guaiacum, angelica, &c, are of the 
number of hidrotics, or hidrotic medicines. 


HIERACITES, HIERAcITæ, a ſect of antient heretics; de- 


nominated from their leader, Hierax. 

This hereſiarch was by nation an Egyptian; and, beſides his 
mother-tongue, was a maſter of the Greek, and well ſkilled 
in all the polite parts of learning. Being born a Chriſtian, he 
had been brought up to the ſtudy of the holy Scriptures, with 
which he had a more than ordinary acquaintance ; ſo that he 
wrote commentaries on ſome of them: but, by an ill uſe of 
his knowlege, he fell into divers errors, in which his intereſt 


and authority among the monks of Egypt procured him 


abundance of followers. 

He abſolutely denied the reſurrection of the body; maintain- 
ing, that the ſoul alone roſe again; and that the reſurrection 
was altogether ſpiritual.— Epiphanius ſurmiſes, that he might 
have imbibed this error from Origen. | 

The ſame, Hierax, and his followers, likewiſe condemned 
marriage; being of opinion, that it was only allowed under 
the Old Teſtament, and till the coming of Jeſus Chriſt : but 
that, under the new law, all marriage was prohibited, as in- 


compatible with the kingdom of God. 
8. Epiphanius produces the paſſages of Scripture whereon he 


founded this doctrine : he adds, that Hierax did not give into 
Origen's error with regard to the myſtery of the Trinity, but 
allowed the Son to be really and truly begotten of the Father, 
He was alſo orthodox with reſpect to the Holy Ghoſt, except- 
ing for ſome peculiarities received from the Ilelchiſedecab, 
on which he had refined. He lived a very auſtere life, and 


promoted the ſame among his followers; but, after his death, 


they degenerated very faſt. 


HIERA PICRA “, in pharmacy, originally a kind of eleQuary, 


firſt deſcribed by Galen; compoſed of aſoes, cinnamon, af 


rabacca, ſpica-nardi, ſaffron, and maſtic, made up with ho- 


ney, or ſyrup of violets and honey. 
It is denominated from the Greek ispo, ſacer, holy, by rea- 
ſon of its rare virtues; and 714205, amarus, bitter; aloes, 
which is the baſe thereof, rendering it extremely bitter. 


It was uſed to purge, and cleanſe the ſtomach; remove obſtru 


ctions, promote the menſes and hæmorrhoids, and ſweeten the 
blood : but its chief uſe among us is in powder, for making 
the tinctura ſacra. 

Beſides this ſimple hiera picra, there is a compound ſort, called 
diacolocynthidos Pachii, by reaſon colocynthis is the baſe there- 
of; and that it was firſt uſed, with good ſucceſs, by Pachius 
of Antioch, in divers obſtinate diſeaſes.—It is compoſed of 
colocynth, opopanax, ariſtolochia rotunda, agaric, and other 
ingredients. It is uſed in epilepſies, apoplexies, palfies, and 
lethargies ; and to excite the menſes, and promote the expul- 


ſion of the after- birth. x 
There is alſo a third ſort of hiera, called /iberans; but rarcly - 
uſed. Dr. Quinc * it is one of the moſt ridiculous med- 


leys ever contrived. It paſſes for a cordial, &c. 


HIERARCHY *, HIERARCHIA, in theology, the order, 
or ſubordination, among the ſeveral choirs, or ranks, of an. 


gels. | 
The word is Greek, izpzpy:14 formed of j:por, ſacer, holy; 


and ag xn, principatus, rule: g.4.-ispe apy, holy command, 


or rule in holy things. | 
S. Dionyſius, and other of the antient writers, eſtabliſh nine 


_ choirs, or orders, of celeſtial ſpirits z viz. ſeraphim, che- 


rubim, thrones, dominions, principalities, powers, virtutss 
angels, and archangels : and theſe they divide into three hi- 


rarchies. 


HiERARCHY is alſo uſed, on earth, for the ſubordination be- 


tween prelates, and other ecclefiaſtics, See ECCLESIAST!” 


Archbiſhops, biſhops, prieſts, and deacons, compoſe the hie- 
rarchy of the church of England.—In that of Rome, the 
pope has likewiſe a place at the head of the hierarchy. 

. Cellot, a jeſuit of Paris, has publiſhed a volume expres 


(De Hierarchia & Hierarchis) on the hierarchy, and thoſe 


who compoſe it. He there diſtinguiſhes a created, and an 
uncreated hierarchy ; a divine, and a human, or eccleſiaſtica 
hierarchy ; and in this, a hierarchy of juriſdiction; a ” 
„ rar 


HIE 


-a>hy of order, and a hierarchy of graces, the moſt ſublime 

fall. | | | 
He defines hierarchy in the general, a command, or ſove- 
reignty in holy things : principatus, five imperium, in rebus 


ſacris; on which footing he holds, that hierarchy excludes! 


all below biſhops ; and that neither prieſts nor deacons can 
be reckoned among the number of hierarchi/ts. Bellarmin, 
Hallier, Aurelius, &c. he holds, were all miſtaken, and did 
not diſtinguiſh between being of the hierarchy, and being 
under it. | | | 


According to him, to be of; or in, the hierarchy, are the 
ſame thing; and are only applicable to thoſe who govern the | 


church, or have ſome part in the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment thereof : on the contrary, to be under the hierarchy, is 
to be ruled or governed by the Hierarchy, —Cellot will not ad- 


mit of any difference between theſe three expreſſions. To | 
prove that they all denote the fame thing, he inſtances in the 


caſe of monarchy, alleged for the ſame purpoſe, by P. Au- 
relius: urging, that, in a monarchy, all, even the ſubjects, 
are in the monarchy, of the monarchy, or under the mon- 
archy; and that none are excluded but foreigners ; and that 
the caſe is the ſame in the hierarchy. | 
HIER A TIC paper, among the antients, was the fineſt ſort of 
paper; which was ſet apart only for ſacred or religious uſes. 
See PAPER. ett I os 
HEROGLYPHIC *, "IEPOTATSIKA, a ſymbol, or myflic 
figure, uſed among the antient Egyptians, to cover, or con- 
ceal, the ſecrets of their theology. 


The word is compoſed of the Greek ie, /acer, holy; and 
Ye, ſculpere, to engrave ; it being the cuſtom to have the 
walls, doors, &c. of their temples, obeliſks, &c. engraven 
with ſuch figures. | | Is 


Hieroglyphics are properly emblems or ſigns of divine, ſacred, 
or ſupernatural things; by which they are diſtinguiſhed from 
things. i nat; 6 3 : 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus is commonly eſteemed the inventor of 
hieroglyphics + he. firſt introduced them into the Heathen the- 
ology ; from whence they have been tranſplanted into the 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian. | / | 
Sacred things, ſays Hippocrates, ſhould only be commu- 
nicated to ſacred perſons, —Hence it was, that the antient 
Egyptians communicated to none but their kings and prieſts, 
| 0 thoſe who were to ſucceed to the prieſthood and the 


| crown, the ſecrets of nature, and the myſteries of their mo- 


rality and hiſtory; and this they did by a kind of cabbala, 
which, at the ſame time that it inſtructed them, only amuſed 
myſtic figures, to veil their morality, politics, &c. from 
profane eyes. Spon.— This author, it may be obſerved, 

and many others, do not keep to the preciſe character of 
| nd os, but apply it to profane as well as divine 
things. | SW. 


denote, but in ſome meaſure. expreſs the things. — Thus, ac- 
cording to Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. .5. a lion is the 
hieroglyphic of firength and fortitude 3 a bullock, of agri- 
culture; a horſe, of liberty ; a ſphinx, of ſubtilty, &c. 


See HIEROGLYPHIC: | 
bieroglyphical. figures or characters. N 
From the inmoſt receſſes of the dome, ſays Apuleius, he 


: . 0 eh 

parently ſuggeſting ſome compendious ſaying ; and partly 

© of knots, — toutes all abundantly ſecured from the 
* too curious eyes of profane readers. The religious rites of 
© the Egyptians are moſtly involved in ſuch figures of ani- 


* roglyphical letters.” PDT | 
HEROGRAMMATET, *TEPOTPAMMATEIZ, among the 
antient Egyptians, were the prieſts appointed to explain the 


ceremonies thereof, | 


he hierogrammatei invented and wrote hieroglyphics, and 
hieroglyphical books; and occaſionally explained them, to- 
gether with other matters relating to the doctrines of religion. 

f we may believe Suidas, they were alſo prophets; at leaſt, 

e relates, that a hierogrammateus fotetold to an antient king 
| of Egypt, that there would be an Iſraelite of great wiſdom, 

Aurtue, and renown, who ſhould humble Egypt. 

he hierogrammdatei were always near the king, to aſſiſt him 
with their informations and counſels: the better to fit them 
for this, they made uſe of the ſkill and knowlege they had 
acquired in the ſtars, and the motions of the heavenly lights; 
and even of the writings of their predeceſſors, wherein their 
functions and duties were delivered. They were exempted 
rom all civil employments; were reputed the firſt perſons in 


'gnity next the ing; and bore a kind of ſceptre in form of 
v ploughſhare. | 
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HEROGLYPHICAL, ſomething containing a hieroglyphic. | 


common ſymbols, which are ſigns of ſenſible and natural | 


the reſt of the people. —Hence the uſe of hieroglyphics, or- 


| Hieroglypbics.are akind of real characters, which do not only 


In Egypt are ſtill found divers obeliſks, figures, Sc. full of | 


brings forth certain books written in myſtic, unintelligible | 
characters; conſiſting partly of figures of animals, ap- 


mals, which are hence called i*poſAvpme yeaupuere, hie- 


myſteries of religion, and to direct the performance of the 


hierogrammatei ſunk into neglect. 
HIEROMNEMON * an officer in the antient Greek church ; 


whoſe principal function was to ſtand behind the patriarch at 


the ſacraments, ceremonies, c. and ſhew him the prayers, 
pſalms, &c. which he was to rehearſe. 


turnier, one who advertiſes, or puts in mind of. 


He alſo cloathed the patriarch in his pontifical robes z and 
aſſigned the places of all thoſe who had a right to be around 
him, when ſeated on his throne ; as the rater of the cere- 
monies now does to the pope. 

The  hieromnemon was commonly a deacon : when he was 
in prieſt's orders, as it ſometimes happened, he was excuſed 
from dreſſing the patriarch in his pontifical habits. Whether 
he were deacon, or prieſt, he had always under him an officer 
named caſtriſius. He had alſo the keeping of the book inti- 
tuled Contacion, or book of ordination ; and that called the 
Enthronianiſmus, which was a fort of ritual. 
HIERONYMITES ®, or Hermits of St. Jjrom. See JERo- 
NYMIT ES. | | | 


* The word is compounded of ip, holy; and ovou,, name. 


HIEROPHANTES *, or HitroenanTa, in antiquity, a 
prieſt among the Athenians. 1201 


* The word comes from iepos, holy, ſacred ; and gave, I appear. 


The hierophantes was properly the chief perſon that officiated 
in the Eleuſinia, that great folemnity, ſacred to Ceres and 
Proſerpine. See ELEUSINIA. | 


St. Jerom ſays, that the hierophantes extinguiſhed the fire 


even by making themſelves eunuchs. —Apollodorus obferves, 


into their religion, in the myſteries and duties thereof; and 
that it was hence he derived his name.—For the ſame rea- 
ſon he was alſo called prophetes, the prophet.—He had officers 


under him to do the ſame thing, or to afliſt him therein, who 
were alſo called 


divine things. 


of the gods, and to bear them in proceſſions, and ſolemn ce- 
remonies. 1 7 | 1 1 1 


HIEROPHYLAX “, 0 an officer in the Greek church. 


His function is that of guardian, or keeper of the holy things, 
utenſils, veſtments, Sc. anſwering to our ſacri/ta, or ſex- 
ton. | 1 


The word is compoſed of lepos, acer 1 and N, keeper ; of 
ebe, J keep. r 2 5 „ 


HIEROSCOPY X, HuncscgriA, a kind of divination, per- 
ry thing 


formed by conſidering the victim, and obſerving eve 
that occurs during the courſe of the ſacrifice. a 


The word is formed of ig, /acer ; and ox0nto, I view, or 


HIGH, altus, a term of relation, applied to a body, conſidered 
according to its third dimenſion, or its elevation above the 
horizon, or even above the ground, WO FREE 
The pike of Tenariff is reputed the bighef mountain in the 
world. —The Monument is two hundre 
from the ground. See MonumenT. | 1 
The tower of St. Paul's, before its firſt burning down in 
1086. was five hundred and twenty feet high, excluſive of a 
pole of copper, whereon was a ctoſs fifteen feet and a half 


of, are but two hundred and twelve feet high, &c. _ | 

H1cH is alſo uſed to denote a perſon in power, dignity, 
Thus God is frequently called in ſcripture the Hof? High; So 
on earth we ſay, high and puiſlant lord, prince, &c.— Tbe 
ſtates general of the United Provinces are called their high 
mighgneſſes. See STATES, &c. | | 
So in England we ſay, high court of parliamnt. 

Lord high chancellor, 7 CHANCELLOR. 

Lord high treaſurer. c | TREASURER, TY. 

Hic, in muſic, is ſometimes uſed in the ſame ſenſe with loud; 


acute, in oppoſition to grave. WE Or oe; 
Hicn-bearing cock is a term uſed with reſpect to fighting cocks; 
denoting one larger than the cock he fights withal,—As a low- 
bearing cock is one overmatched for height. 
Hion Doren is the German tongue in its greateſt purity, as 
ſpoken in Miſnia, c. See TEU TONI, SG. 
Hion Operation, in ſurgery, is a meyhod of extracting the 
ſtone; thus called, by reaſon the ſtone is taken out at the 
upper part of the bladder. E 2h LY” 
For the method of performing the high operation. See L1- 
THOTOMY. Ns het 3 15 Ds 


| 


The high operation is ſaid to have been firſt przQiſed by 
Roſletus, others ſay by Franco, a — of Lauſanne. Ic 


5 


f 


After Egypt became a province of the Roman empire, the 
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* The word is compoſed of the Greek izporz ſacred; and 


of Juſt, by drinking cicuta, or the juice of hemlock ; or 


that it was the hierophantes who inſtructed perſons initiated 


prophetes, and exegetes, i. e. explainers of 


To the hierophantes it belonged to dreſs and adorn the ſtatues - 


and two feet high 


high. The towers of Notre Dame at Paris, ſo much talked 


in oppoſition to /ow ? and ſometimes in the ſame ſenſe with 


n 
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How relieve. See 
IGH ſea, or ocean N 1 
Hicn cod is that Nate of the tides when they ceaſe to flow 


HIGHNESS, a quality, or title of honour 


of royal higbneſs, to put 


HI 


HII. 


has been lately retrieved by Mr. Douglafs, and practiſed 
good ſucceſs by Mr. Chelelden, and others. 

| the article RELIEVO. | 

qs that far from land. See SEA. 


iven to princes. 
The kings of England and Spain had formerly no other title 
but that of bighneſs; the firſt, till the time of James I. and 
the ſecond, till that of Charles v. „ 
The petty princes of Italy began firſt to be complimented 
with the title of highneſs in the year 1030. And the duke of 
Orleans aſſumed the title of royal highneſs in the year 


1631. to diſtinguiſh himſelf from the other princes of 


cance." --, 
The 5557 
royal highneſs, 
dom of Cyprus. — 


Savoy, after king of Sardinia, bore the title of 
on account of his pretenſions to the king- 
It is ſaid that duke only took the title 
himſelf above the duke of Flo- 


rence, who was called great duke ; but the great duke has 


ſince aſſumed the title of royal highneſs, to put himſelf on a 


level with the duke of Savoy. | ie 
The prince of Conde firſt took the title of mt ferove high- 
meſh leaving that of ſimple h:ghneſs to the natural princes. 

IS teſtibus, q. d. theſe witneſſes 3 a phraſe antient! added 
in the end of a deed, written in the ſame hand with the deed; 
upon which the witneſſes were called, the deed read, and 


then their names entered. See WxTNEss. 


This clauſe of hiis te/tibus, in ſubjeQs deeds, continued till, 
and in, the reign of Henry VIII. but it is now omitted.  Co#. 


on Litilet. | 


HILARIA, in antiquity, feafts celebrated every year, by the 


* 


1 


* 
* 


4 


* 
* 4 
* 


Joicing. 


called it ANABAZIZ, q. d. 


Romans, on the eighth of the calends of April, in honour of 


Cybele, the mother of the gods. | 


The hilaria were ſolemnized with great pomp, and re- 
Every perſon dreſſed himſelf as he pleaſed, and took 
the marks, or badges, of whatever dignity; or quality, he 
had a fancy ſor. 0k 4 ict 1e 
The Romans took this feaſt originally from the Greeks, who 
— : the eve of that day 
they ſpent in tears and lamentations, and thence denominated 
ee Us... bs | 
Aſterwards, the Greeks took the 


Romans; as a from Photius, in his extract of the life 
of the „rk Iſidore. Boot 121 


Caſaubon maintains, that 


the word bhilaria was alſo a general name for any joyful or 


_ feſtival day, whether public, or 
Triftan, 'T. I. p. 482. diſtinguiſhes between 


joicings; and the latter, prayers made in conſequence thereof; 


or even of , or rejoicing, as a marriage, &c. 


HILARODI =, in the antient muſic and poetry, a fort of poets] 


"rently intended 


private and domeſtic. But 


hilaria and hi- 
lariæ. The former, according to him, were public re- 


does not allow of this. 


any private feaſt, ; iage, 
The public halle ſeveral days; during which, all mourning, 
and funeral ceremonies, were ſuſpendeeeec. 
The hilaria were firſt inſtituted in hohour of the mother 
of the gods, as is obſerved by Macrobius, L. I. c. 10. and 
Lampridius, in his liſe of Alexander Severus; being appa- 
to expreſs the joy conceived at the birth of 
mr. EE TT | 
among the Greeks, who went about linging little merry di- 
verting poems or ſongs ; though ſomewhat graver than the 
7 ˙w̃ — ei 1 
* The word is Greek, 12 
ful, and vn, ſinging, 


* 5 \ 


%, compounded of iAzgos, joy- 


ong. - 


with gold. At firſt t 
uſſumed the crepida, w 
foot with ſtraps. _ 1 1 
They did not ſing alone; but had always a little boy, or girl, 
to attend them, playing on ſome inſtrument. 
From the ſtreets, they were at length introduced into the 
tragedy, as the magodi were into comedy. 5 
The hilarodi were afterwards called Simodi, from a 
named Simus, who excelled in this kind of poetry. 


wore ſhoes ;. but afterwards they 
ich was only a ſoal, tied over the 


Port 


HILARODIA, a poem, or compolition in verſe, made, or 


Scaliger holds hilarodia, hilaro-tragedia, phlyacogr 


ſung, by a ſort of rhapſodiſts called hi/arodi. See HIL A- 
13 | 
by, 


and the Rhinthonic fable, to be all names for the ſame 


thing. | | | 
HILARO-TRAGOEDIA, adramatic performance, partly tra- 


. 


or ſerious; and partly comic, or merry. 

Scaliger holds, the hilaro-tragædia and hilarodia to be one 
and the ſame thing. Others rather take the hilaro-trage- 
dia to have been pretty nearly what we call a tragi-comedy. 
Others, again, will have it to have been a pure tragedy, 
only terminating with a happy cataſtrophe, which brings the 


+ 


with 


name TAAPIA, from the | 


beſide this particular ſignification, 


— — 


HIP 


hero out of 4 wretched into a fortunate ſtate.—B 
firſt opinion ſeems the moſt probable, 

ranted., B+ 
Suidas mentions one Rhinthon, a comic poet of Tarent 
as the inventor of this kind of poem: whence it was 
called Rhinthonica fabula. 


ut th 
and the beſt Gor 


um, 
alſo 


HILARY Term. Ses the article TERM. 


HILL. See the article MounTain. 


HILLOCK. See the article Mou. 


HIN, a Hebrew meaſure, containing the ſixth part of an epha; 
or one wine gallon and two pints. : 

HIND, a female ſtag of the third year. See HUN TIN. 

Hind Calf, a hart of the firſt year, See HuxTIxG. 

HinD Hand, in the manage. See the article Hap, 


HINDENI Homines *, antiently ſignified a ſociety, or claſ of 


man it was done to. 


b 


men. | 

„The word is formed from the Saxon hindene, a ſociety, or 
company,  _ ch | 
In the time of our Saxon anceſtors, all men were rank 
three clailes, or bindenes; the loweft, the middle, and the 

bigbeſt; and they were valued according to the claſs the 
were in; that in caſe an injury were done by any one, (air. 
faction might be made according to the value or worth of the 
| See SYXHYNDEMEN. | 
The lotet were thoſe who were worth ten pounds, gr two 
hundred ſhillings; called viri ducentini, or twybyndemey and 
their wives, twybynda's, 8 
The middle were valued at fix hundred ſhillings 
called /ixhyndemen, and their wives ſiæbynda s. 
The highe/t were valued at twelve hundred ſhillings, and 

were called twelvehyndemen, and their wives the twelvehyn- 


3 and were 


6. 3 
HINE, or Hixp, in the Saxon language, ſignifies a ſervant 
or one of the family; but it is now taken in a more reſtrictive 
ſenſe, for a ſervant at huſbandry : and the maſter- Hine, is he 
that; overſees the reft, 5 oe 4957 fs 
HINGES, in building, thoſe neceſſary iron ligaments, by 
means whereof doors, lids, folds of tables, &c. make their 
motion, whether of opening, ſhutting, or folding. | 
The ſpecies of hinges are many, viz. bed, box, butts, caſe. 
ment; Lancaſhire, and ſmooth-filed ; caſting, cheſt-black, 
Lancaſhire, ſmobth filed, coach, deſk, dovetalls, eſſes, fold- 
ing, garnets, dozen- ware: long, dozen - ware-ſhort, weigkty- 
long, weighty-ſhort, lamb- heads, port, fide Lancaſhire, fide- 
ſmooth - filed, fide with riſing joints; Lancaſhire, and ſmooth- 
filed, fide with ſquares, ſcrew, ſcuttle, ſhutter; Lancaſhire, 
and ſmooth- filed, ſtall, trunk of ſundry forts, joints; Lan- 
 Eaſhire, dozen-ware with hooks, dozen-ware long, dozen- 
Ware ſhort, weighty- long, weighty-ſhort. | 
HIP. See the article Hauncn. | 
Hip-sHoT, a' diſorder of ' i horſe, when he has wrung or 
ſprained his haunches, or 'hips, ſo as to relax the ligaments 
that are to keep the bone in its due place. = 
The ſigns are, that the horſe will halt much, and go aſide- 
long, trailing his leg after him; and the hip which is hurt 


* * 


will be lower than the other; the fleſh falling away on the 


fide of his buttock, - - | 
HIPS, in building, are thoſe pieces of timber, placed at the 
. corners of a roof. e earner Rs $50 
The hips are much longer than the rafters, by reaſon of 
their oblique poſition, and are placed not with a right or 
ſquare angle, but a very oblique one; and by conſequence 
are not, at leaſt ought not to be, ſquare at any angle (as nal. 
ters are at all) but bevel at every one of them; and, which is 
yet . as rafters have but four planes, theſe commonly 

ave Nr J | 


0 ti dd 4 I | They are commonly, by country workmen, called corners: 
The bilarodi appeared. dreſſed in white, and were crowned | 


ſome call them principal rafters, and others ſleepers. Indeed, 
Hips and ſleepers are much the ſame ; only the ſleepers lie in 
the valleys, and join at top with the hips þ but thoſe ſurfaces 
or plains, which make the back of the hip, are the under-fides 
of the ſleeper. | : 
The backs of a hip, are thoſe two ſuperficies, or planes, on the 
. outſide of the hip, which lie parallel, both in reſpect of ther 
length and breadth, with the ſuperficies of the adjoining fide, 
and end of the roof. wy | | 
iy-MovLD, is by ſome uſed for the back of the hijp—Other 
underſtand it as a prototype, or pattern, commonly made 0 
a piece of thin wainſcot ; by which the back, and the ſides, of 
the hip are ſet out. | 
Hir-Roor, among builders, called alſo Zalian-roof, is a roof 
which has neither gable-head, nor ſhread-head, nor jirken 
head; which laſt are both gable and hip at the ſame end, 
A hip-roof has rafters as long, and with the angles at the foot 
c. at the ends of buildings, as it has at the fides ; and the 
feet of the raſters on the ends of ſuch buildings as have ih- 
roofs, ſtand on the ſame plane, viz. parallel with the horizon, 
and at the ſame height from the foundation, with rafters on 
+ the ſides of the roof, | qt 


H 


Hir- 


ed into {3 


Hir-TyIES. See the article Ty IE. 

HIPPEUS, or EqQuiNus, in phyſiology, a ſort of comet which 
ſome writers ſuppoſe te bear a reſemblance in its tail to a 
horſe. But the ſhape of this kind of comet is not always 
alike ; being ſometimes oval, and ſometimes imitating a 
rhomboides. Its train alſo is ſometimes ſpread from the front, 
or forepart, and ſometimes from the hind- part. 

Hence, this claſs of comets is diſtinguiſhed into equinus bar- 
batus, equinus quadrangularis, and equinus ellipticus, See 


CoMET. 
HIPPIATRICE *, the art of cuting the diſeaſes of brutes, 
and particularly horſes. | | | 


* The word is compoſed of i777, horſe ; and «pos, phyſician. 


This makes what we rather call the farrier's art. See FaR- 
 RIER, 
 HIPPOCENTAUR “, in antiquity, a fabulous monſter, ſup- 
poſed to be half horſe, and half man. : 
The word is pure Greek, formed of i779, equus, horſe ; x2. 
vt, pungo, I prick, ſpur; and 7avpos, taurus, bull, 
What gave occaſion to the fable, was, that a people of Theſ- 
ſaly, inhabiting near mount Pelion, became thus denominated, 
by reaſon they were the firſt that taught the art of mounting 
on horſeback ; which occaſioned ſome of their neighbours to 
imagine, that the horſe and man made but one animal. 
The hippocentaurs ſhould ſeem to have differed from the 
centaurs, in this, that the latter only rode on bullocks, and the 
former on horſes, as the names themſelves intimate. See 
3 - Hi 
Pliny affirms, he had ſeen a real h. ppocentaur at Rome, which 
was brought out of Egypt, embalmed in honey: but this 
we may well ſuſpect to have been a cheat. V. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 
I. 7. c. 2,—On the medals of Gallienus, is repreſented a 
centaur drawing a bow, or holding a globe in the right hand, 
and the helm of a ſhip in the left; with this inſcription, 
APOLLINI CONS. AUG. To Apollo the conſervator of 
Auguſtus, —Triſtan conſiders both the one and the other, as 
a a ſymbol of the protection Gallienus received from Apollo in 
his wars againſt the Perſians. 
HIPPOCRAS *, Vinum HippocRATICUM, a kind of medi- 
cated wine. See the article WINE. | 
. +» Menage approves the conjecture of thoſe who derive hippocras 
from Hippocrates, as ſuppoſing him the inventor hereof : but 
we may better deduce it from the manica Hippocratis, or Hip- 
pocrates's ſleeve, uſed in the filtration of it. ; 
Hippocras is a drink compoſed of wine, with ſpices and other 
ingredients infuſed therein; much uſed among the French by 
way of a cordial dram after meals. 8 | 
There are various kinds of hippocras, according to the kind of 
wine, and the other additional ingredients made uſe of; as white 
hippacras, red hippocras, claret hippocras, ſtrawberry hippo- 
cras, hippocras without wine, cyder hippocras, &c. 
That directed in our late college diſpenſatory, is to be made 
of cloves, ginger, cinnamon, and nutmegs, beat, infuſed in 
_ canary, with ſugar; to the infuſion, milk, a lemon, and 
ſome ſlips of roſmary, are to be put, and the whole ſtrained 
through a flannel. It is recommended as a cotdial, and as 
ood in paralytic, and all neryous caſes. 
HIPPOCRATES'S Y/leeve, manica HIPPOCRATIS, a 
kind of filtre, or ſtraining- bag, formed by joining the oppoſite 
angles of a ſquare piece of flannel, in form of a pyramid; and 
2 percolate, or ſtrain ſyrups, decoctions, &c. for clari- 
cation. 75 1 
HIPPOCRATICA facies. See Faciks Hippocratica. 
HIPPODROME *, HipyoproMuUs, in antiquity, a lift, 
or courſe, wherein horſe-races are performed ; and horſes ex- 
erciſed. | 
The word is Greek, ir To pooc, compoſed of Ixxos, equus, 
horſe; and 4 pose, curſus, of the verb d SH, curro, I run. 
 HIPPOLAPATHDUM, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of lapathum, 
called alſo mon#'s rhubarb. | 


as an ingredient in amorous philtres, or charms. 

The word is Greek, inTo.av15, compounded of I, equus, 
horſe ; and para, furor, fury, madneſs. 

Naturaliſts are not agreed about the nature of the hippomanes. | 


of a new-foaled colt ; which the dam bites off, and eats, as 
ſoon as ſhe is delivered. He adds, that if ſhe be prevented 
herein by any other's cutting it off before, ſhe will not take 
to, nor bring up, the young. Feds 
3 and after him Servius and Columella, deſcribe it as a 
poiſonous matter, trickling ſrom the pudendum of a mare, 
when proud, or longing for the horſe. 8 
At the end of Mr. Bayle's dictionary is a very learned dif- 
ſertation on the hippomanes ; and all its virtues, both real, and 
pretended. | | 
HIPPOPODES , or HippoPEDEsS, in the antient geo- 
graphy, an appellation given to certain people, ſituated on the 
banks of the Scythian ſea; as being ſuppoſed to have horſes 


feet. 


* Fa word is Greek, compoſed of i7705, horſe ; and Tx, pes, 
oot. £ | 
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HIPPOMANES , a ſort of poiſon, famous among the antients | 


—Pliny deſcribes it as a blackiſh caruncle, found on the head | 


mis. 


The hinpopodes are mentioned by Dionyſius, Geogr. v. 3 0. 


Mela, L. III. c. 6. Pliny, L. IV. c. 14. and S. Auguſtine, de 
civit. L. XVI. c. 8. hut the truth is, that they had this ap- 
1 given them on account of their ſwiftneſs, or lightneſs 
of foot. | 
HIPPUS &, in medicine, a diſorder of the eyes, wherein they 
continually ſhake, and tremble z and thus repreſent objects as 
if continually fluctuating. ; 
* It is thus called from the Greek, io, horſe; in regard, ac- 


cording to Blancard, objects appear to ſhift in it, as much as. 
when we are riding. | | 


|HIRCUS , zragus, or goat, in anatomy, a part of the auricle, 


\- outer ear; being that eminence next the temples. See 
AR. 


The word is Latin, and literally ſignifies goat. 
Hircvs, in aftronomy, a fixed tar of the firſt magnitude, the 
ſame with capella. See CAPELLA. | 


HiRcus is alſo a denomination given to the rank ſmell ex- 
haling from the arm-pits; and which has its ſource in the 
axillary glands; 1 TRs | 

HIRCUs is alſo uſed by ſome writers for a comet, encompaſſed 
as it were with a main, ſeemingly rough and hairy, See 
Comer. | | 

HISSING, an appellation given by grammarians to the three 
conſonants, ſ, x, and z. See 8, X, and Z. 


HIS TIODROMIA *, the art of ſalling, or of conducting 


veſſels on the ſea. 


* The word is Greek, compoſed of ige, ſail, of 158, the maſt 


of a ſhip, which comes from is α, te, I ſtand; and po, 
courſe, of , I run. f 


Hiſtiodromia is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call navi- 
gation. | | | 


Hiſtiodromia turns on four points, any two whereof being 


given, the other two are eaſily found from them, by the loxo- 
dromic tables, ſines, tangents, ſecants, Mercator's chart, &c. 


Theſe four things are, the difference of latitude, difference of 


longitude, the courſe, and the diſtance run. 


HISTORICAL, ſomething that relates to hiſtory. See 


HisToRy. 


Thus we ſay, hiftorical truth, hiftorical ſtile, &c. 
The donation. of Conſtantine, the reality of a pope Joari, 
&c. are hi/torical points, very much controverted. 
 HenryStephens has publiſhed an Y Horical and poetical diction- 
ary, lince improved and augmented by Lloyd, Morery, Hoff- 
man, &c, Mr. Bayle has given us an hifforical and critical 
dictionary: Diodorus Siculus, Vignier, and biſhop Nicolſon, 
hiftorical libraries | 7 
The hi/torical art conſiſts chiefly in the arranging and diſpoſing 
the various incidents, ſo as to conſtitute one utiiform, well 
connected whole. F. Daniel. | 
The principal qualities of the h;Forical ſtile, are perſpicuity 
and brevity. _T 3 
HIS TORIC AI. column, is that whoſe ſhaft is adorned with baſſo- 
relievo's carved all around from bottom to top, repreſenting 
the hiſtory and actions of ſome illuſtrious perſon. 
In hiftorical columns, the figures may be either diſpoſed in a 
ſpiral line, continued from one end to the other ; as in the 
Trajan column at Rome; or in diſtin bands, or circles 
containing ſo many different ſubjects. 85 
HISTORIOGRAPHER , a profeſſed hiſtorian, of writer 
of hiſtory; or a perſon who applies himſelf peculiarly 
thereto. | 


The word is compoſed of the Greek, t5op/a, hiſtory ; and 
fag, ſcribe, I write. 1 815 


The term is chiefly uſed for a perſon who has a peculiar charge 


and commiſſion to write the hiſtory of his time.— The hifo- 


riographer to his majeſty, is an officer under the lord cham- 
berlain : his ſalary 200 J. per ann. | 


HISTORY *, a recital, or deſcription of things as they are, or 

facts, and circumſtances thereof. See ANNALs, 
„The word is Greek, igt, hiſtoria ; and literally denotes a 
ſearch of curious things, or a deſire of knowing, or even a 


cops tv, which properly ſignifies to know a thing by having ſeen 


it. Though the idea appropriated to the term þ;/ory, is now 


much more extenſive; and we apply it to a narration of divers 
memotable things, everi though the relater only takes them 
from the report of others. The origin of the word is from the 
verb in-, I know; and hence it is, that among the antients 

| ſeveral of their great men were called po/yhi/ores, q. d. perſons 
of various and general knowlege.  . | 


Hiſtory is divided, with regard to its ſubject, into the h:/ery 
of nature, and the hiftory of actions. | 

HisToORY of nature, or Natural HisToRy, is a deſcription of 
natural bodies ; whether terreſtrial, as animals, vegetables, 


foſſils, fire, water, air, meteots, &c, or celeſtial, as the ſtars, | 


planets, comets, Qc. | 
Such are Ariſtotle's, Dioſcorides's, Aldrovandus's, Ic. Hiſto- 
ries : ſuch alſo are Ray's and Geſner's hi/tory of quadrupedes ; 
Willughby's hi/tories of birds, fiſhes, &c. Such, laſtly, are 


I, 


have been; in a continued, orderly narration of the principal 


rehearſal of things we have ſeen; being formed of the verb 
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Natural His r oRv is a deſcriptian of the fingularities of nature; 


Civil HisToRy, is that of 


_ Mixed His r on is that which, beſide the ornaments of figured 


Mr. Flamſteed's hiftoria clefis, or hiſtory of the heaveuly 
bodies. | 
Natural hiftory is much the fame with what we otherwiſe call 
ology. 
lobt, with regard to actions, is a continued relation of a 
| ſeries of memorable events, in the affairs, either of a ſingle 


rſon, a nation, or ſeveral perſons and nations; and whether | 


included in a great, or little ſpace of time. . 
Thus, Thucydides has written the hiftory of Greece; Livy, 

that of Rome; Mezeray, and F. Daniel, of France; . 
and Echard, the hi/tory of England; Buchanan of Scotland; 
Clarendon, the 5 of the rebellion; and Thuanus, biſhop 
Burnet, Ec. the hifory of their own lives and times. 
Euſebius, Baronius, &c. have written the hiſtory of the church; 
biſhop Burnet that of the Reformation, &c. - 

Several authors have written on the method of reading, and 
ſtudying hiſtory ; among the reſt Lucian, Bodin, Voſſius the 
elder, Whear, Patrici, Beni, Maſcardi, De Silhon, F. le 
Moine, F. Rapin, the abbot de S. Real, F. Thomaſſin, 
Freſnoy, &c. EDA 2 
Hiſtory is divided into antient and modern, univerſal and par- 
ticular, ſacred and profane. 8 = 
F. Meneſtrier gives us the proper characters of the divers 
kinds of hiftory, with great accuracy.—He diſtinguiſhes hi/tory, 
with regard to both its matter, and its form ; and gives cu- 
rious inſtances of each particular. | 
Hiſtory, with regard to its matter, is either ſacred, or natural, 
or civil, or perſonal, or ſingular. | 

Sacred H1sTORY is that which lays before us the myſteries and 
ceremonies of religion, viſions or appearances of the Deity, 
&c. miracles, and other ſupernatural things, whereof God 
alone is the author.—Such are the book of Geneſis, the 
Goſpels, Apocalypſe, &c. See MirRacLe, PROPHECY, 
REVELATION, Ec. . we 
its irregularities and prodigies; and the alterations it under- 

oes in the birth, progreſs, end, and uſe of things.—Such 
is Ariſtotle's h;/tory of animals; Theophraſtus's hiſtory of 
plants; and the intire body of natural hi/ory, by Pliny : ſuch 
alſo are Acoſta's natural hi/ory of the Indies; Plott's Hiſtory 
of Staffordſhire, c. 3 5 

people, ſtates, republics, commu- 

nities, cities, c. Such are thoſe of Thucydides, Halicar- 

naſſeus, Livy, Polybius, Mezeray, F. Daniel, Milton, Bu- 
chanan, Sc. | Ry | 

ho” ng STORY, is that which gives the portrait, or life, of 

ſome . perſon.— Such are the lives of Plutarch, Cornelius 

Nepos, Suetonius, &c. And the lives of the painters, poets, 

| e e inte, . N 

Perſonal hiſtory is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call bio- 
 graphy. See BIOGRAPHY. | ; ; | 

Singular His rok v is that which deſcribes a ſingle action, ſiege, 

battle, or even a war, or expedition, &c. 

e, with regard to its form, is either imple, or figurate, 
or mixed. ; | | | 
Simple HisTORY is that delivered without any art of foreign 

ornament ; being only a naked and faithful recital of things, 

juſt in the manner and order wherein they paſſed. —Such are 

the chronicles of the eaſtern empire; the faſti; chronological 
tables, journals, Sc. : 

Figurate HisToxr is that which is further enriched with orna- 
ments, by the wit, ingenuity, and addreſs, of the hiſtorian. — 
Such are the political, and moral hiſtories of the Greeks, 
Romans, and moſt of the moderns. | 
This latter is a kind of rational h:ftory ; which, without ſtop- 


ping at the ſhell or outſide, the appearances of things, diſcovers | 


the ſecret ſprings and movements of the ſeveral events; it 
enters into the thoughts, the breaſts of the perſons concerned 
therein; diſcovers their intentions and views; and by the re- 


ſult of enterprizes and undertakings, diſcovers the prudence or | 


weakneſs, wherewith they were laid, conducted, &c. 
Theſe are much the moſt uſeful, and entertaining hiſtories. 
o this claſs, may be peculiarly referred the hiſtories and 
annals of Tacitus, among the antients; and thoſe of Guicci- 
ardin, Thuanus, and biſhop Burnet, among the moderns. 


 biftory, calls in the proofs and authorities of ſimple hiftory ; 


furniſhing authentic memoirs, or original letters, maniteſtoes, | 


_ declarations, c. to vouch the truth of what is ſaid. —Such 
are the hi/tories, or collections of Ruſhworth; M. Rapin 

Tbhoyras's 1 of England; the genealogical hi/tories of 
Ducheſne ; M. de Marca's hiftory of Bearn, &c. 

HisToRy is alſo uſed for a romance; or a fabulous, but pro- 


bable, relation of a ſeries of actions or adventures feigned 


or invented by the writer. See RoMAN ck. 


Buch is the hi/fory of the civil wars of Granada; the hi/ory | 


of Don Quixote; the Ethiopic hi/tory of Heliodorus, &c. 


HisToRy, in painting, denotes a picture compoſed of divers | 


. hgures, or perſons, 2 ſome tranſaction, or piece of 
hi tory, either real or feigned. . | 


Fainters are diſtinguiſhed into portrait-painters, flower and 


* 
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fruit painters, painters of beaſts and landſchapes, and Vin, 


painters.— The firſt place is univerſally allowed to hiftor 
painters, as the moſt difficult, maſtery, and ſublime pre“ 


. pro- 0 
vince. 


HIS TRIO, in the antient drama, ſignified an actor, or come. 
dian; but more eſpecially a pantomime, who exhibited hi, 
part by geſtures, and dancing. : | 
HOAR-FROST, pruina. See FRosT. 
HOARSENESS, raucede, a diminution of the voice; ſome. 
times attended with a preternatural aſperity or roughneſs 
thereof. | 
The part here affected is the aſpera arteria, and particularly 
its head, or the larynx. See AsPERA, and Lakynx, 
The proximate cauſe of hoarſene/s is a too copious effulion of 
thin lympha upon the part. | 0 
Floarſeneſs is a ſort of catarrhous indiſpoſition, ariſing from x 
too great acrimony or ſaltneſs of the lymph. 
Sperma ceti, decoct. rapar. & rob paſſular. are approved re- 
| medies herein. Where the diſorder is inveterate, incidents 
and expectorants are frequently of ſervice. | | 
HOBBY, a fort of hawk that preys upon ſmall game, 25 
Pigeons, ls, Te. doe HAWKE. | 
HORITS, a ſort of ſmall mortars, from fix to eight inches 
diameter, mounted on carriages, made after the gun- faſhion; 
uſed for annoying the enemy at a diſtance with ſmall 
bombs. | | 
HOBLERS, or Hop1LeRs, HoBELAR1, in our antient 
. cuſtoms, were men, who, by their tenure, were obliged to 
maintain a light horſe, or hobby, for the certifying any in- 
vaſion towards the ſea· ſide. 
The name was alſo uſed for certain Iriſh knights, who uſed 
to ſerve as light horſemen upon hobbies. . 15 
HOCK-Tueſday money. See the article Hox E- DAV. 
HOD, a ſort of tray for carrying mortar; in uſe among brick- 
— | | 
HODEBOS, a term purely Greek, *JnyS-, ſignifying guide, 
The word is chiefly uſed as the title of a book compoſed by 
Anaſtaſius the Sinaite, tawards the cloſe of the fifth century; 
being a method of diſputing againſt the heretics, particularly 
the Acephali. | 
Mr. Toland has alſo publiſhed a diſſertation under the fame 
title. Its ſubje is the pillar of fire, Ic. which went before 
the Iſraelites, as a guide in the deſert. | 
HODGE-PODGE. See the article HorTcnu-yor. 


' HODMAN, a young ſcholar admitted from Weſtminſter 


{chool to be ſtudent in Chriſt-church in Oxford. 

HOE, or How, a huſbandman's tool, made like a cooper's 
adz, to cut up weeds in gardens, fields, &c. | 
This inſtrument is of great uſe, and ought to be much more 
employed than it is, in hacking and clearing the ſeveral 
corners, creeks, and patches of land, in ſpare times of the 
year, which would be no ſmall advantage thereto. See Sup- 
3 article HoinG. - k ä 

HOG ſteer, among hunters, a wild boar of three years old, 
See HUNTING. 

HOGGET, or Hock EIL, is a young boar of the ſecond 


ear. 6 

HOGENHINE, HoGHENHEYNE, - or rather AGENHINE, 
q. d. own ſervant; he that comes gueſtwiſe to an inn, 
or houſe, and lies there the third night : after this he was 
accounted of that family; and if he offended the king's 
peace, his hoſt was anſwerable for him. See Trizp night 
awn hind. | . 

HOGOE, properly, HauT-couT, a meſs in cookery, ſo 
denominated from its high ſavour, or reliſh. 


Its preparations, ingredients, &c. are various.—Its baſis is 


uſually ſome fleſh, e. g. leg of mutton, minced with ſuet, 
and ſavoury herbs, as malet, thyme, ſpinach, Qc. added 
thereto, with ſeaſoning of ſalt and pepper, and yolks of eggs: 
the whole worked up into a ball, and thus boiled; frequently, 
in the body of a cabbage, firſt faſhioned like a duck, or other 
fowl, with a head ſtuck on.—It remains to be ſerved up with 
a proper ſawce, as butter, yolks of eggs, anchovies, Cc. 
HOGSHEAD, a meaſure, or veſſel, of wine, or oil; contain- 
ing the fourth part of a tun; or 63 gallons. 
Two of theſe hogſheads make a pipe or but. . 
Tbe diſtillers weigh their veſſels when full, and for a 2 
head allow four hundred weight, two quarters, and twenty- 
two pound, caſk and liquor. IS. 
HOKE-DAY, Hock- DAY or Hock-ruEspAx, in our 
. antient cuſtoms ¶ Dies Martis, quem quindenam paſche wocant ) 
the ſecond Tueſday after Eaſter week. W. 
This day was very remarkable in former times, inſomuch 35 
to be uſed on the ſame footing with Michaelmas, for a gene 
ral term or time of account. We find leaſes without date 
reſerving ſo much rent payable ad duos anni terininos, ſci. © 
le hoke-day, & ad feſtum ſancti Michaelis. See the article 
QuaARTER. * Ws | 
In the accounts of Magdalen college, Oxford, there is yearly 
an allowance, pro mulieribus hackantibus, of ſome manors © 
theirs in Hampſhire; where the men hack the women on = 
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days, and the women hock them on Tueſdays.— The mean- 
ing of it is, that, on that day, the women, in merriment, 

the way with ropes, and pulled paſſengers to them, 
deſiring ſomething to be laid out in pious uſes. 

HOKE-DAY Money, or Hokt-TutEsbay Money, a tribute 

antiently paid the landlord, for giving his tenants and bond- 
men leave to celebrate hock-day, or hoke-day, in memory of 
the expulſion of the domineering Danes. 

HOLD of a Ship, the loweſt part jof the ſnip; induding all 
that part lying between the keelſon and the lower-deck. See 
Tab. Ship. fig. 2. lit. G. fig. 2. u. 116. 

In the hold are the ſteward's-room, the powder-room, the 

bread-room, and the boatſwain's-room, divided from each 

other by bulk-heads. - 

The hold is the ſtore-room in a merchant-ſhip, or the place 

wherein the goods, at leaſt all the heavier and more cumber- 

fome, are — the reſt are diſpoſed between the two 
decks; at leaſt in Dutch ſhips, which have their holds very 

ſhallow, and the ſpace between the decks very high. 

To find the burden of a ſhip, the hold is to be meaſured. 

HOLD-FAST, an iron hook, in ſhape of the letter S, fixed in 
a wall, to retain and ſupport it. 

HOLLAND, in the linendrapery, a fine, white, even, cloſe 
kind of linen cloth, chiefly uſed for ſhirts, ſheets, &c. 

It is principally wrought in the provinces of Holland, Friſe- 
land, and other parts of the United Provinces ; whence the 
appellation. | Fe 
The principal mart, or ſtaple, of this cloth, is at Haerlem, 
whither it is ſent from moſt other parts, as ſoon as wove, there 
to be whitened in the enſuing ſpring. _ | 
That manufactured in Friſeland is the moſt eſteemed, and 
called friſe holland. It is the ſtrongeſt and the beſt coloured 
of any of that fineneſs: it is never calendered, nor thickened, 
as the reſt; but is imported juſt as it comes from the whitſter: 
it is diſtinguiſhed by its being yard, quarter, and half wide; 
which is half a quarter more than thoſe commonly called 
riſe hollands, which are not right. | 

Cuilix Hol LAxp is very white and fine, and is chiefly uſed 

for ſhirts, being the ſtrongeſt of any for its fineneſs, except 

true friſe, It is juſt yard wide. | | 


Alemaer HOLLAND is a very ſtrong cloth, and wears exceeding | 


well. It is about yard, quarter, and half wide. | 

HOLLOW, in architecture, a concave moulding, about a 
quadrant of a circle, by ſome called a caſement, by others an 
abacus. See CASEMENT. | : 

HoLLow Square is a body of foot, drawn up with an empty 
ſpace in the middle, for the colours, drums, and baggage; 
facing and covered by the pikes every way, to oppoſe the 
horſe, | | 

Hor Low Tower, in fortification, is a rounding made of the 
remainder of two briſures, to join the curtin to the orillon, 

where the ſmall ſhot are plaid, that they may not be ſo 
much expoſed to the view of the enemy. Harris. 

HOLM *, HuLmvs, ſignifies as much as inſula ammca, a 
river-iſland, according to Bede; or a plain, graſſy ground, 

upon the water-ſide, or in the water, according to Camden. 


| ® Where any place is called by the name helm, or where this 
ſyllable is joined with any other in the name of a place, it 
ſignifies it to be ſurrounded with waters. As the flatholmes, 
the fepholmes, near Briſtol. If the ſituation of the place be 
not near the water, it may ſignify an hilly place; tor hol, 
in Saxon, does alſo fignify an hill, or cliff. | 
HOLOCAUST *, a kind of facrifice, wherein the whole of- 
fering is burnt, or conſumed, by fire; called alſo, in Scrip- 
ture, a burnt-offering. See SACRIFICE, and OBLATION. 


The word is Greek, bAoxav5or, formed from des, totus, 
| Whole; and «as, rd, igne ab/ſumo, I conſume with fire. 


HOLOGRAPHUM *, in the civil law; ſomething written 
w holly in the hand-writing of the perſon who ſigns it. 


” The word is Greek, compoſed of b, all; and yeazo, I write. 


The word is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of a teſtament, written 
wholly in the teſtator's own hand. See TESTAMENT. 

The Romans did not approve of holographic teſtaments : and, 
though Valentinian authorized them by a novel, they are not 
uſed where the civil law is in full force. 


HOLOMETER *, a. mathematical inſtrument, ſerving uni- 
verſally for the taking of all ſorts of meaſures, both on the 


earth and in the heavens. 


* The word is Greek, compoſed of b, alt; and jeſgew, 4 9 


meaſure. n | | 
The holometer is the ſame with what is otherwiſe denominated 
pantomcter, | 
HOLSOM.—A ſhip is ſaid to be holſorr at ſea, when ſhe will 
Hol Nö and ride, well, without rolling or labouring. 


l 8, or HoLiness, ſanctity; the quality which bon⸗ 
ſtitutes, or denominates, a perſon, or thing, holy; i. e. pure, 


or exempt of ſin. 
OLYNESS is alſo uſed in reſpect of perſons, and things, that 


are ſacred; i. e. ſet apart to the ſervice of God, and the uſes 
of religion. 3 


Vor. I. No 78. Chun. 


H ON 


In this ſenſe we ſay, hely days, holy ordinances, the Bl Bible; 

holy goſpels, holy war, &c.—The Roman catholics call the - 

> the holy tribunal; the ſee of Rome, the holy ſec, 
c 


Holy oil, holy water, &c. See Uxc tox, WATER, Oc. 
Paleſtine is particularly called the holy land, and Jeruſalem 
the holy city,—Princes formerly made a practice of going to 
ſignalize their religion, in the hl land; who, if they had any 
rea] religion, would have ſtaid at home. See CRoisADE. 
In Romiſh countries, one third part of the year is taken up 
in holy days, ſaints days, &c. In Scotland they obſerve no 
ſtated holy days, beſides Sundays. | 

HoLy Thurſday is what we otherwiſe call 4 cenſion- day; being 

ten days before Whitſunday, See AsCENs1oN. 

Hor v Meet is the laſt week of Lent, called alſo paſſion-week. 

HoLy Year is ſometimes uſed for the year of Jubilee. See 
JoBILEE. | . | 
In the Jewiſh tabernacle, and aftetwards in the temple, there 
were two places; the one called the holy, ſanctum; and the 


other, which was more retired, the holy of halies, ſanftum 
ſanctorum; or the ſanctuary. F ly of helies, ſe 


The holy was ſeparated from the holy of holies, by a veil. —In 


this latter place was the ark of the covenant kept. See 
* SANCTUM SANCTORUM. 
1T0LYNESS, is alſo a title, or quality, attributed to the pore; 
as that of majeſty is to kings. We) e 
Even kings, writing to the pope, addreſs him under the ve- 
nerable appellation of your balyneſs, or holy father; in Latin, 
ſanctiſſime, or beatiſſime pater. See Pop. | 
Antiently, the ſame title, holyneſs, was given to all biſhops ; 
as appears in S. Auguſtine, Fortunatus, Nicolas I. Caffio- 
dore, &c.—S. Gregory compliments ſome of his cotemporary 
biſhops with, your beatitude, and your holyneſs. | 
The Greek emperors of Conſtantinople were alſo addreſſed 
under the title of holyneſs, in regard of their being anointed 
with holy oil at their coronation. Du Cange adds, that ſome 
of the kings of England have had the ſame attribute; and 
that the Orientals have frequently refuſed it to the pope. 
Order of the HoLy Ghost is a military order in France; the 
principal, in point of dignity, in that kingdom. 
It was inſtituted by king Henry III. in 1569. in memory of 
three great events happening on the ſame day; viz. his 


birth; acceſſion to the crown of France; and election to that 


of Poland: the order is to conſiſt of 100 knights only; who, 


to be admitted, are to make proof of their nobility for three 


deſcents. = | 
The king is the grand maſter, or ſovereign; and takes the 
oath, as ſuch, on his coronation-day ; whereby he ſolemn] 
vows to maintain, for ever, the arder of the Holy Ghoſt; and 
not to ſuffer it to ſhrink, fall, or diminiſh, ſo long as it is in 
his power to hinder it; nor ever to attempt to alter or diſpenſe 
with any of the irrevocable ſtatutes of the order. 
The knights are all to wear a gold croſs, hung about the neck 
by a blue filk ribband, or collar; and the officers and com- 
manders are alſo to wear a croſs ſewed on the left ſide of their 
cloaks, robes, and other upper garments. Ix 


Before they receive the order of the Holy Ghoſt, that of 8. 
Michael is conferred, as a neceſſary ſtep; for which reaſon 
their arms are always ſurrounded with a double collar. 
HoLy GHosT, in heraldry.——Crofs of the HoLy Gos 
conſiſts of a circle in the middle of a croſs, and on it the 
Holy Gheſt, in figure of a dove: the four arms are drawn 
narrow from the centre, and widening to the ends, where 
the returning lines divide each of them into two ſharp points; 
upon each of which is a pearl. | 


From the intervals of the circle between the arms iſſue four 


flower-de-luces. — This is the croſs worn by the knights of 


the order of the Holy Ghoft in France. 
HoLyY-RooD Day, a feſtival obſerved by the Roman catholics, 


in memory of the exaltation of our Saviour's croſs. See Ex- 
ALTATION of the croſs. .. 5 


HoLY-WATER Sprintle, among hunters, ſignifies the tail of 


a fox, See TAIL, | 
HOMAGE *, in its general ſenſe, denotes the reverence, re- 

ſpect, and ſubmiſſion, which a perſon yields his maſter, lord, 

prince, or other ſuperior. | 


The word is formed of the Latin, homo, man; by reaſon, 
when the tenant takes this oath, he ſays, Ego dewenio homo 
wvefter, I become your man: for the ſame reaſon homage is 

alſo called mano; fo, the homage of his tenant, and the 

manhood of his tenant, is all one. Coke on Littl. fol. 64. 


HoMAdE, Homacium, HoMinium, in law, is an engage- | 


ment, or promiſe, of fidelity; which the vaſſal, or tenant, 
who holds a fee, renders to the lord, when admitted thereto. 
See FREE, VaAssAL, Lokp, &c, Th | 


. 


In the original grants of lands and tenements, by way of fee, 


the tord did not only tie his tenants in certain ſervices, but 
alſo took a ſubmiſſion, with promiſe, and .oath, to be true 
and loyal to him, as their lord and benefator. | 
This ſubmiſſion, &c. is called homage; the form whereof, as 
appointed by ſtat. 1 th Edward II. is in theſe words: When 
a free-man ſhall do homage to his lord, of whom he holdeth 
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in chief, he ſhall hold his hands together, between the hands | 

of his lord, and ſhall fay thus: I become your man, from 
© this day forth, for my life, for member, and for worldly 

„ honour; and ſhall owe you my faith, for the land I hold of 

you; ſaving the faith that I owe unto our ſovereign lord the 

p 5 4 and to mine other lords. 3 * 

In this manner the lord of the fee, for which homage is due, 
takes homage of every tenant, as he comes to the land, or fee. 
Glanvil, indeed, excepts women ; who only perform homage 
by their huſbands ; in regard homage is ſuppoſed to have a 
more immediate relation to ſervice in war : but Fitzherbert 
denies this exception. Nat. Brev. fol. 157. 

It is added, that biſhops do no hemage; but only fealty; and, 
probably, for the ſame reaſon as women. Yet do we read, 
that the archbiſhop of Canterbury does homage on his knees 
to our kings, at their coronation : and that the biſhop of 
Man is homager to the earl of Derby. 1 
Fulbeck reconciles this: by our fa, ſays he, a religious 


man may do homage, but may not ſay to the lord, Ego devento | 


homo defler; becauſe he has already profeſſed himſelf to be 
only God's man; but he may ſay to him, I do unto you 
« homage, and to you {hall be faithful and loyal. ; 
Homage, and fealty, or faith, are two diſtinct things, and dif- 
ferent duties. | 
Originally h2mage was performed by the gentleman, and fealty 
by To peaſant. Others ſay, that homage was that performed 


to the” lord himſelf, and fealty to his ſeneſchal, or ſteward, | 


for his lord. —Tt is added, that he who holds lands for term 
of life, owes homage, but not fealty. „ 
Biſhops take the oath of 1 F999 loyalty to the king, for 
=_ 12 they hold of him; but without homage, or 
vallalage. | 
HoMAGE-LIEGE, a more extenſive kind of homage ; whereby 


the vaſſal held of the lord, not only for his land, but for his 


perſon.— So that the lord might uſe him againſt all mankind, 


' * whether within or without the kingdom ; excepting againit | 


* the king. 5 

This Fad of hemage was rendered bare-headed, with the 
hands joined on the goſpels, one knee on the ground, and 
without ſword, girdle, or ſpurs. —By which it was diſtinguiſh- 
ed from frank homage. | | 
There are alſo other diſtinctions of homage ; as, 


Plain HoMacz, or homage of a fee; where no oath of fidelity | 


is taken. ; | 
HoMAGE of devotion, which is a donation made to the church ; 
and does not import any duty, or ſervice, at all. 


HoMAGE of peace, which a perſon makes to another after a | 


his peace, &c. | | | 
HoMAGE, again, is divided into zew, or that performed upon 
te grant of the fee; and aunce/trel. 5 
HoMAGE aunce/irel, is where a man, and his anceſtors, time 
out of mind, have held their land of the lord, and his ance- 
ſtors, by homage. ” | ES 
Tf ſuch lord have received homage, he is bound to acquit the 
tenant - againſt all other lords above him, of every manner of 
| ſervice: and if the tenant has done homage to his lord, and 
is impleaded, and vouches the lord to warranty, the lord is 
bound to warrant him ; and if the tenant loſe, he recover 
in value againſt the lord, ſo much of the lands as he had 
at the time of the voucher, or any time after. a ; 
HoMAGE is alſo uſed for the jury, in a court-baron, becauſe, 
commonly, conſiſting of ſuch as pay homage to the lord of 
dhe fee. See Jury, and CoukT-BARON. 
HoMAGE is alſo taken, in ſome caſes, for the particular place, 
or diſtri, where the ſervices are to be performed. 
HOMAGER, a perſon that does, or is bound to do, homage 
to another. See HOMAGE. hes 
This lordſhip is fo extenſive, that there are above an hundred 


and twenty tenants, or homagers, therein. 


reconciliation, as an aſſurance, that he will no longer diſturb 


 HOMAGI e a writ iſſued out to the eſcheator, 


\ commanding him to deliver ſeiſin of lands to the heir that is 
of full age, notwithſtanding his homage not being done. 
HOMESOKEN #, or rather HamsoKEN ; ſometimes alſo 
written Hamsoca, and HAMSOCNA, the privilege, or 
protection, which every man enjoys in his own houſe. 


WL - _* Hamſokne, hoc eff quietus efſe de amerciamentis pro ingre/ſu ho- 
DdDapitii violenter & fine licentia contra pacem regis, vi guod te- 


neatis placita de hujuſmodi tranſgreſſione in curia vefira. W. 
Thorn. 2030. | | 


Hence, he who invades that freedom, is properly ſaid, A. neous parts, as a diamond, a metal, &c.— Artificial bodies, 


; gore hamſocam, or hamſocnam. | | | | 
This crime ſeems to amount to what we now call burglary ; 
which is a crime of an heinous nature, as being not only a 


breach of the king's peace, but a breach of that liberty which | 


a man hath in his houſe, which, as we commonly ſay, 
' ſhould be his caſtle, and therefore ought not to be invaded, 
* Bratton, Lib. III. See BurxGLary. WE 6021 

HOME-STALL, a manſion-houſe, or ſeat, in the country. 


ul. 


HOMER, or Gouonx, a Jewiſh meaſure, containing the 
tenth part of the epha. See Erna. | 


% / 


| HOMOCENTRIC *, in aſtronomy, a term of the ſame im- 


HOM - 


HOMICIDE, in common lavr, the killing of a man, 
Homicide is divided into voluntary and _ | 
Caſual Homicipe, is either merely caſual, or mixed.— Mere 
caſual is, when a perſon kills another by pure miſchance 
being about his lawful occafions ; as in the cafe of an ax 
ſlipping out of a man's hand, or falling off the helve white he 
is felling a tree. | | 
It is accounted mrxed, when there is negligence, or ſome 
other unwarrantable circumſtance, attending the action. See 
MANSLAUGHTER, bee | 
Voluntary Homicipe, is that which is deliberate, and com- 
mitted with a ſet purpoſe, and mind to kill; and is either 
with a precedent malice, or without, — The former is mur- 
der, which is a felonious killing, with malice prepenſe, an 
perſon in the realm, living under the king's protection. Sce 
URDER, | — 
HOMILY *, originally ſignifies a conference, or converſation: 
but the word has ſince been applied to an exhortation, de 
ſermon, fince delivered to the people. 
The word is Greek 0441474; formed of duce, catur, af. 
ſembly, council. GW 


The Greek homilia, fays M. Fleury, ſignifies a familiar diſ. 
courſe, like the Latin ſermo : and diſcourſes delivered in the 
church took theſe denominations, . to intimate, that they were 
not harangues, or matters of oſtentation and flourith, like 
thoſe of profane orators ; but familiar and uſeful diſcourſes 
as of a maſter to his diſciples, or a father to his children. 
All the homilies of the Greek and Latin fathers are compoſed 
by biſhops. —We have none of Tertullian, Clemens Alex. 
andrinus, and many other learned perſons ; by reaſon, in the 
firſt ages, none but biſhops were admitted to preach. 
The privilege was not ordinarily allowed to prieſts, till toward 
the fifth century.—S. Chryſoſtom was the firſt preſbyter that 
preached ftatedly. Origen, and S. Auguſtine, alſo preached, 
but it was by a peculiar licence, or privilege. 
Photius diſtinguiſhes homily from ſermon ; in that the ho- 
mily was performed in a more familiar manner ; the prelate 
interrogating and talking to the people, and they, in their 
turn, anſwering, and interrogating him; ſo that it was pro- 
perly a converſation; whereas the ſermon was delivered with 
more form, and in the pulpit, after the manner of the ora- 
tors. f - 
There are ſeveral fine homilies of the fathers ſtill extant ; and, 
particularly, of S. Chryſoſtom, S. Gregory, &c. 
HOMINE capto in withernamium, a writ for apprehending 
him that has taken any bondman or woman, and led him or 
her out of the country; ſo that he or ſhe cannot be replevied 
according to law. See WITHERNAM. | 
HoMINE' replegiando, a writ for the bailing of a man out of 
priſon. See Ball. „ | 
HOMINI COLA“, in antiquity, a name which the Apol- 
linariſts gave to the orthodox, to denote them worſhipers of 
man. See APOLLINARISTS. : | 
»The word is formed of the Latin homo, haminis, man; and 
colo, I worſhip. | 0 . 
As the orthodox maintained, that Jeſus Chriſt was God-man; 
the Apollinariſts accuſed them of adoring a man, and there- 
fore called them Hhominicolæ. 


port with concentric. See CONCENTRIC, 


*The word is Greek, compoſed of wes, alike, ſimilar ; and 
; xs gor, centre. 1 5 . 2 8 N N 
The hypotheſis of Ptolemy is explained by means of divers 
hamocentric and excentric circles. 
HOMOEOPTOTON, OMOiOLTQTCN, a figure in rhetoric, 
whereby ſeveral nouns. end in like caſes: . g. marente,, 
fHentes, lachrymantes, & miſerantes, 
HOMOEOTELEUTON, OMOIOTEAEYTOXN, a figure in 
; rhetoric, whereby ſeveral verbs in a ſentence are made to end 
alike : as eos deduct, evehi quam deſeri malui.—Or, ut vivis 
invidioſe, delinguis ſtudioſe, logueris odioſe. Th 
HOMOGENEOQUS *, 'OMOTENHE, or HomoGent ar, is 
a term applied to various ſubjects, to denote, that they con- 
fiſt of ſimilar parts, or of parts of the ſame nature and kind. 
In contradiſtinction to heterogeneous, where the parts are 
of different natures, &c, ES i 
| * The word is compoſed of the Greek ½ , like, fimilar; 
and e, genus, kind. n 
Natural bodies, for the generality, are compoſed of homuge- 


on the contrary, are aſſemblages of heterogeneous parts, ol 
parts of different 1 as a building, of ſtone, wood, &. 
HoMOGENEAL Light, is that whoſe rays are all of one and the 
_ colour, degree of refrangibility, and reflexibility. See 
' Licnr. *} 
HoMoGENEAL Numbers, are thoſe of the ſame kind and na- 
ture. 5 e | 
HoMOGENEAL Surdi, are ſuch as have one common radici 


ſign; * 27, a Sat See SURD, 
HOMOGENEUM Comparationis, in algebra, the kno 


quantit 


gity 


quantity in an equation; called alſo abſolute number. See 

EQUATION. 3 

It is called homogeneum cumparationis, of compariſon, to diſtin- 
uiſh it from the other terms; which, though homogeneous as 


well as this, i. e. always raiſed to the fame degree of power, 
are not the quantities to which things are here compared or 


| refer red. ORG a 9 p . 
HOMOIOMERICAL Principles, a peculiar kind of principles, | 


ſuppoſed by Anaxagoras in all mixed bodies; being determi- 
nate numbers of ſuch ſimilar principles, as, when they came 

to be parts, e. g. of an animal body, would there make ſuch 
maſſes and combinations as their nature required ; viz. the 
ſanguinary particles would then meet all together, and make 
blood, the urinous particles conſtitute urine, the oſſeous 
ones bones, the carneous. fleſh, &c. See PRINCIPLE. 


: HOMOLOGATION*, in the civil law, the at of confirm- 


ing, or rendering a thing more valid and ſolemn, by a pub- 


lication, repetition, or recognition, thereof, | 
The word comes from the Greek ou2acy:iz, conſent, aſſent, 
formed of oH, fimilis, alike ; and aoyos, of Atyer, dicere, 
do ſay; 9.9. to ſay the ſame thing, to conſent, agree. 
The creditors have figned the contract; there remains no- 
thing but to get it homologated, 

HOMOLOGOUSS, in geometry, is applied to the correſpond- 
ent ſides of ſimilar figures; which are ſaid to be homologous, 
or in proportion to each other. | 

® The word is Greek, compoſed of 9445s, ſimilar ; and Nes, 

' ratio, reaſon; 9. d. quantities alike to each other in ratio.— 
So, if the ratio of A to B be the ſame as of C to D; here A 
is homologous to C, as B to D; by reaſon of the ſimilitude 
between the antecedents and conſequents. 'The two antece- 
dents, and the two conſequents, then, in any continued geo- 
metrical proportion, are homologous terms. | | 


Thus, the baſe of one triangle is homologous to the baſe of | 


another ſimilar triangle: fo, in ſimilar triangles, the ſides op- 

* to equal angles are ſaid to be homologous. 
quiangular, or ſimi 

proportional. a | ; 

All ſimilar rectangles are to each other, as the ſquares of their 

bomologous ſides. OY Ts 


 HomoLoGovs Things, in logic, are ſuch as agree in name, but 


are of different natures.— Theſe coincide with what we other- 
wiſe call equivocal and homonymous terms. | 
HOMON YMIA, in logic, an equivocation. See HoMo- 


NYMON, Ec. 


HOMONYMONS®, -OM9NTMON, in logic, a word which | 


has different meanings; or which is uſed to expreſs things of 
different nature and quality. 5 1 a 
The word is compoſed of She, /imilis ; and the Tonic orvuea 
for ovopue, name. 5 
Humonyma are the ſame with what are otherwiſe called poly/e- 
ma, ſynonyma, and equi vocals. 
HOMOOUSIANS*, Homovslans, HomovsIAnisTs, Ho- 
 MOUSIASTS, are names which the Arians antiently gave to 
the orthodox, by reaſon that they held, that God the Son is 
bonoufivs, i. e. conſubſtantial with the Father. | 
* The word is formed of the Greek, e, or 644050105, ſig- 
nifying of the ſame ſubſtance. © . | 
Hunneric, king of the Vandals, who was an Arian, pub- 


_ liſhed areſeript, directed to all the homoouſrar biſhops. See 


PERSON, &c. 


HOMOOUSIOS, *OMOOTEIOS, among divines, a being of | 


the ſame ſubſtance or eſſence with another. | 
The divinity of Chriſt having been denied by the Ebionites 
and Cerinthians in the firſt century; by the Theodotians in 
the ſecond ; by the Artemonians at the beginning of the 
third; and by the Samoſatenians, or Paulians, towards the 
cloſe of the ſame; a council was aſſembled at Antioch in 
272. wherein Paulus Samoſatenus, head of this laſt ſect, 
and biſhop of Antioch, was condemned and depoſed ; and a 
decree publiſhed, wherein Chriſt is aſſerted to be God of God, 
and 3os0:5, i. e. conſubſtantial with the father. 78 
HOMOPHAGI. - See the article OMoPHAGI. * 
HOMUNCIONISTS*, Homuxc1onisTR, a ſect of heretics, 
the followers of Photinus; and from him alſo called Photi- 
_ mans, See PHOTINIANS. ; 
The word is formed of the Latin, homuncio, a diminutive of 
uno, a man; gl. d. little man. * 
They had this appellation, in reſpect of their denying the 
do natures in Jeſus Chriſt, and holding that he was only 
mere man. I ” 110 2 
HOMUNCIONITES, HomuNncioniT#, were a ſe& of an- 
tient heretics, whoſe diſtinguiſhing dogma it was, that the 
3 God was impreſſed on the body, not on the ſoul, 
of of mann. 1 ol 
HOND-HABEND. - See the article Hawp-HABEND. | 
ONE, a fine ſort of whet-ſtone, whereon to ſet a razor, or 
e. yy | 4 | 


ilar triangles, have their homologous ſides 


It is of a yellowiſh colour ; and is vulgarly, but erroneouſly, 
ſuppoſed to be holly-wood petrified or changed into ſtone, by 
lying in a petrifying water for a certain — | 

theſe waters there are ſaid to be ſome in Oxfordſhire, that 


will thus petrify in a very ſhort time. See Supplement: arti- 
cle PETRIFACTION, 


HONEY, Mel, a ſweet ſort of juice ſucked from vegetables 


by the bees, and repoſited in their combs. 
oney is properly one of the juices afforded by the flowers, 


and is found to exude from all ſorts thereof; the very bit- 


tereſt, as thoſe of aloes and colocynth, not excepted. 
In all thoſe flowers, that have utricles at the bottom of the pe- 


ala, there is found a viſcid, ruddy, ſweet juice in good plenty: 


whence it is, that we ſee the children gather cowſlips, fox- 
loves, honey-ſuckles, &c. and ſuck the honey from them.— 
he bees alſo viſit theſe flowers; and, putting in their pro- 
boſcides, or trunks, ſuck out the honey juice, and load their 
ſtomachs therewith : this is to be afterwards diſcharged, and 
laid up in their combs :—ſo that honey is evidently a vegeta- 
ble ſubſtance. ; 


In the belly of the bee is a ſmall tranſparent bladder, which 
is the proper receptacle of the honey: when the animal finds 


this full, it returns ; enters one of the cells ; and diſcharges it 
there, by that part of the head ſituate between the two jaws, 
which it extends wider than ordinary, moving its head, at 


the ſame time, this way and that.—If a drop happen to be ill 


placed, it ſucks it up again by its probofcis, and difcharges 


it anew.— When a cell is filled with honey, they ſtop it up 


with wax for winter ſtore, | 

Honey was antiently taken for a dew that fell, or deſcended, 
on the flowers : but what proves this a miſtake, is, that the 
bees only gather it after the ſun is up, when there is no dew 
left: it muſt, therefore, be a liquor prepared in the flower, 
and excreted by its proper veſſel, like manna. 

It has been ſuppoſed by many, but erroneouſly, to be the fine 
duſt, or farina foecundans, of the apices. According to the 
obſervations of M. du Vernay, the bees, when in ſearch of 
their ſtores, fix on no other parts but the ſtamina and apices, 


% 


and not ſuch as yield any other liquor: but it is, in reality, - 


the wax, not the honey, which they collect there. 
What is very remarkable, is, that honey, in virtue of its ve- 
getable nature, is diſcovered by M. Lemery to contain iron; 


which diſcovery may ſerve as an anſwer to M. Geoffroy's 


chemical queſtion ; viz, Whether there is any part of a plant 
without iron? For if fo delicate an extract, from the fineſt 
part of the flower, and this further elaborated in the little 
viſcera of the inſect, be not void of iron, we may deſpair of 


_ ſeeing any part ſo. 


We have two kinds of honey, white and yellow, —The white, 
mel album, called alſo virgin honey, trickles out ſpontane- 
ouſly from the comb, by turning it up, or breaking it. 

The ſecond kind, or mel flavum, is ſqueezed from the combs 


in a preſs, after having firſt ſoftened them with a little 


water over the fire. There is alſo an intermediate ſort, of a 
yellowiſh white colour, drawn by expreſſion, without fire. 


Honey, left two or three days, purges itſelf ; throwing up a 


ſcum of wax, and other droſs, which is to be taken off. 
Some natuaaliſts will have honey to be of a different quality, 
according to the difference of the flowers or plants the bees 
ſuck it from. —Accordingly, Strabo relates, that there is a 
kind of honey in Pontus, . is a ſtrong poiſon; being pro- 
cured by bees which feed upon aconite and hemlock. @_ 
F. Lamberti, in his account of Mingrelia, aſſures us of the 
contrary ; and affirms it the beſt honey in the world, by rea- 
ſon of the great quantity of bawm growing there.—He adds, 


that there is another very white kind of honey, hard as ſugar ; 


and which does not ſtick to the hands. 


The antients ranked ſugar and manna among the ſpecies of 


oney. ä Ys | | 
Honey has conſiderable medicinal virtues ; being reputed a 
good detergent and cleanſer ; and, in that quality, it is uſed 


both internally and externally, for the viſcera, wounds, ul- 


cers, &c, | 5 
Honey is the baſis of ſeveral compoſitions in pharmaey.— 


Of honey, with the addition of roſes or violets, mercurialis, 


Sc. is made mel roſatum, mercuriale, belleberatum, &c. 
There is alſo a mel ſcilliticum, or a preparation of ſquills : 
mel paſſulatum, made with raiſins boiled in hot water: and 
mel anthaſatum, made with roſmary-flowers. : 
The chemiſts alſo draw a water, a ſpirit, an oil, &c. from 
oney. & 1:14 | 
Haney is alſo an ingredient in ſeveral drinks, as mum, me- 
theglin, &c. See Mun, and METHEGLIN: See alſo Sup- 
plement, article ME.. Mrs, ar 


JVild Honsy.—S. Adaman, abbot of Hii, in his deſcription | 
of the holy places, obſerves, that in the place where St. John 


Baptiſt lived in the deſert, there are locuſts which the poor 
people boil with oil, anda fort ofherbs with large long leaves 


of a milk colour, and a taſte like that of honey; and that this 


is what in Scripture is called wild honey. See ACRIDOPHAGI. 
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Hoxevy-coms, a waxen ſtructure, full of cells, framed 
bees to depoſit their honey, eggs, Cc. in. See CELL, 

Hod EY, &c. : 97 ' 

The great ſagacity and contrivance of the bees, in making 
their combs, have often been admired. —The labour is diſtri- 
buted regularly among them ; ſometimes thoſe bees, that 

the wax in their jaws and chaps, moiſten and-mollify it 

with ſome liquor that they diſtil upon it; the ſame ſometimes 

build the walls of their hexagonal cells ; but ſometimes others 

do it; but thoſe that form the cells never poliſh them. — 
Others come and make the angles more exact; and cloſe 


the 


and ſmooth the ſuperficies.—And as, in doing of this, ſome] 
ſmall bits of wax are ſcraped off, there are ſome, whoſe bu-| 


ſineſs is to pick up theſe, that they may not be loſt. - | 
M. Maraldi has alſo obſerved, that thoſe bees, tha ; 
walls, work longer than thoſe that build them ; as if poliſh- 
ing were known to be not ſo laborious as building. 
They begin their work on the top of the hive, faſtening it 
to the molt ſolid part thereof: thence it deſcends downwards, 
being continued from top to bottom, and from one fide to 
another: and, to make it the more ſolid, they uſe a ſort of 
tem wax; that is pretty much like glue. The form of 
the cells, of which the honey-comb is made, is ores man 
A that, beſides what is common with a ſquare and equi- 
lateral triangle, has the advantage of including a greater 
ſpace within the ſame ſurface. See Supplement, article CoMs. 


 Howxy-coms, in gunnery, is a flaw in the metal of a piece 


of ordnance, when it is ill caft, and ſpongious. 

HoNEY-DEW is a ſweet-taſted dew, found early in the morn- 
ing on the leaves of divers ſorts of plants. = 
Jeney-dewws are of a very different nature from blaſtings, 
being cauſed by the condenſing of a fat moiſt exhalation, 
raiſed, in an hot dry ſummer, from plants and bloſſoms; as 
alſo from the earth; which, by the coolneſs and ſerenity of 
the air in the night, or in the upper clear region of the air, 
is thickened into a fat gluey matter; and then falls to the 
* "earth again: part whereof reſts upon oak-leaves, and thoſe 
of ſome other trees, whoſe leaves are ſmooth, and do not 

eaſily admit the moiſture into them. * | 
Gaſſendus holds, that a viſcid juice, tranſpiring out of the 
leaves, helps to compoſe this honey; or to convert the detu, 
falling on them, into an honey ſubſtance, which before had 
nothing of it: and hence he accounts for the reaſon why we 
find it on ſome trees, and not on others. | 
This boney-detu, falling on the ears and ſtalks of wheat, be- 
ſmears them with a different colour from the natural; and, 
being of a clammy ſubſtance, ſo binds up the young, tender, 
and cloſe ears of the wheat, by the heat of the ſun, that it 
prevents the growth and completing of the perfect grain 
A ſhower of rain, ſucceeding preſently after the fall thereof, or 


the wind blowing ſtiffly, are the only natural remedies againſt| 


it. See Supplement, article MiLpzw. 

HONT fot. qui mal y 

motto of the moſt noble order of the knights of the garter. 
See GARTER, and MoTTo. © 


HONOR. | | Hoxov. 
HONORABLE. [See the article J HoxouraBLE. 
HONORARY. HoNOURARY. 


HONONACl, in antiquity, a ſpecies or order of ſoldiery un- 
der the eaſtern empire; who introduced the Goths, Vandals, 
Alani, Suevi, &c. into Spain. e of 
Didymus and Verinianus, two brothers, had, with great vi- 
gilance and valour, defended the paſſages of the Pyreneans 
againſt the Barbarians for ſome time, at their own expence ; 
but, being at length killed, the emperor Conſtantius appointed 
the honoriaci to defend thoſe paſſages, who, not contented to 
lay tnem open to all the nations of the north then ravaging 
the Gauls, 2 themſelves to them. | 
HONOUR, Honor.—Befide its literal ſenſe, wherein it de- 
notes a teſtimony or token of eſteem and ſubmiſſion ; honour 
is particularly applied in our cuſtoms to the more noble kind 
of ſeignories, or lordſhips ; whereof other inferior lordſhips, 
or manors, hold or depend. = | | 
As a manor conſiſts of ſeveral 


: knights-fees, -S&c.. 
It was alſo 

ways held of the king in capite. 
nour ſignified the EN & 5 Ms flood 2] 
By fat. 37 Henry VIII. c. 18. the king is impowered b 
. to ere 5 * 3 VIZ. Weſtminſter, 
, Kingſton upon Hull, . ythe, and Donnington; and as 

many other honours as he will. — The N — 


; Spelman.—Antiently, ho- | 


Logs * creatin 
theſe honours may be gathered from the ſtat, 33 Hen. VII, | 


, cap- 37, . E.. > 44 2 n | r 
eunſellors of Hoxoun, or Henerary counſellors, are ſuch as have 
a right to enter or ſit in aſſemblies, courts, &c. to deliberate 


though they do not, regularly | 


or give judgment in the ſame, 
The French call chevaliers de HoxxEUR, knights or gen- 


tlemen of HonouR, the gentlemen-uſhers of queens and 


Ax, ? 


that poliſh the 


iſe, q. d. evil to him that thinks evil; the| 


2nſi tenements, ſervices, cuſtoms, | 
c. (See SERVICE, Oc.) ſo an honour contains divers manors, | 


called beneficium, or royal fee ; being al- 


HOO 


Maids of Hoxour are young ladies in the queen's houſho]/ 

whoſe office is to attend the queen, when ſhe goes abroad, Ec, 
In England they are fix in number, and their ſalary 300 1 
per annum each. | | | ; 


HoxouRs of the Louvre, among the French, are certain priyj. 
leges annexed to divers dignities or offices, particularly thoſe 
of duke, peer, chancellor, &c. as to enter the Louvre in 3 
coach; to have 
ſence, c. 


HowouRs of the Houſe, are certain ceremonies obſerved in re. 
ceiving viſits, making entertainments, &c, performed either 
by the maſter himſelf, or by ſome perſon appointed for that 
purpoſe ; as, to go and receive the gueſts, to conduct them 
out again, to ſee = be well ſeated, to help them to the 
choice bits, &c. And all this in a polite agreeable manner. 
Hoxovuss of the City, are the public offices or employment; 
thereof, —He who has been conſtable, overſeer, of the poor 
and churchwarden of his pariſh; common-councilman, alder. 
man, and laſtly mayor; has paſſed all the honours of the 
city. a | | | 
HowouRs of the Church, are the rights belonging to the 
Sc. As 4 ſeat and ſepulcre in the ee. 8 be firſt forme 
with the conſecrated bread and wine, &c. | 
HonovuRs are alſo applied to the principal part of the apparatus 
of great ceremonies ; as coronations, conſecrations, chriſten- 
ings, &c. Such are the oil, tapers, Cc. | 
Such lords or ladies bore the honours at ſuch a ceremony, 
In obſequies, they antiently preſented the honours, that is, the 
ſhield, creſt, ſword, gantlets, ſpurs, banner, horſe, &c. 
Funeral HoxouRs, are the ceremonies performed at the inter- 
ments of great men; as hangings, hearſes, funeral ha- 
rangues, & c. 3 | 
HoxouR Courts, are courts held within the honours or ſeigno- 
. ries above-mentioned, 5 | | 
1 res 3 is that next above the centre of 
the eſcutcheon ; dividing the upper part into two 6 
tions. See Poi Nx, e deer ee 30 re 
HONOURABLE, Amends, Amende honorable. See the article 
- AMENDS. VV TY 
HorouRABLE, or HonoRABLE Ordinaries, in heraldry, are 
the principal ordinaries or bearings, which, when in their 
5 i * 2 _ one third of the field. | 
me only allow of nine, viz. the croſs, chief, pale, bend, 
feſſe, chevron, ſalteer, giron, and — — : 2 more; 
iz. the bar, bordure, &c. See each under its proper article, 
CRoss, CRIET, PALE, Ce. | OY 
HONOURARY, or Hono ax, is underſtood of a perſon who 
bears or poſſeſſes ſome quality or title, only for the name's 
ſake, without doing any of the fuctions thereto belonging, 


the tabouret or ſtool in the queen's pre- 


* 


or receivi 7 of the ops thereof. 
Thus we ſay, honeurary counſellors. See Counſellors of Ho- 
NOUR. 1 


In the college of Phyſicians, London, are honourary fellows. 
The royal academy of ſciences at Paris conſiſts of four claſſes 
of members; viz. honourary, penſionary, affociates, and ad- 
juncts. See ACADEMY. | 2% 


Among theſe the honourary are to be twelve in number, and 
all inhabitants of the kingdom. . 
HonouraAryY Services, are thoſe incident to the tenure of 

grand ſerjeanty, and commonly annexed to honours. 
HoxnoURARY Tutor, is a perſon of quality appointed to have 

an eye over the adminiſtration of the # of a minor; 

while the onerary tutors have the real effective management 


thereof.” * | 
HonouRARy, HoNORARIUM, is alſo uſed ſubſtantively, for 
a lawyer's fee; or a ſalary given to public profeſſors of any 
art or ſcience. v.46 2714 N 
HONTFONGENETHEF, a thief taken 
having the thing ſtolen in his hand. 


HOOD. See CHAPEROON, and CuculLus. 
Hoop, in falconry, is a piece of leather, wherewith the head 
of an hawk, falcon, or the like, is covered. | 
After 5 or ſewing up the eyelids of a young hawk, ſhe 
is to be fitted with a large eaſy hood, which is to be taken off, - 
and put on very oſten, watching her two nights; and hand- 
ling her frequently and gently about the head. When you 
perceive ſhe has no averſion to the hood, unſeal her in an even- 
ing by candle - light, continuing to handle, hood, and unhod 
her, as before, till at laſt ſhe takes no offence, but will pa- 
tiently endure handling. l ce | 5 
After unſealing, anoint with the finger and ſpittle the place, 
where the ſealing- thread was drawn through; then hood her, 
and hold her on your fiſt. t. 
As: ſoon as ſhe is well reclaimed, let her fit upon a perch; 
but every night keep her on the fiſt three or four hours, 
ſtroaking, hooding, and unhooding, &c. And thus you may 
and witho fear. NN ; 63 27% : i ; 
HOOF, Ungula, the horny part, which covers the feet of divers 


animals, as horſes, bullocks, Cc. 


hond-habend, i. e. 


- 


inceſſes, who attend them, give them 
Lo Vane. 


their hand, &c. ; 2 


The hoof ſerves much the ſame purpoſes as the nails of ſome 
animals, and the claws of others. Th 
| | The 


The * of a horſe ſurrounds the ſole, and the coffin bone. 
To good, it ſhould be of a dark colour, ſomewhat 


ſhining, high, ſmooth, of a round ſhape, but a little larger 


below than above; ſhort, that the horſe may tread more on 

the toe than on the heel; and ſomewhat hollow within, have- 
ing a narrow fruſh, and broad heels. | | 
Ihe hoof ſhould not have circles, which are a ſign of its being 
brittle, and that the horſe, having been often ſhod, has had his 
feet ſpoiled by the many pieces broke out of it.—A white hf 
alſo is commonly btittle. h 
Tojudge whether the hoof be good and ſtanch, lift up the foot, 
and conſider if it have a ſhoe forged purpoſely for it, and be 

very much pierced, and the holes made in unuſual parts, as 
wanting horn enough to take hold by in thoſe places where 
the nails are commonly driven. : 
Sometimes they are forced to pierce the ſhoes nigh the heels, 
becauſe the fore-part js bad ; it being unuſual to drive the 
nails near the heels, except the toe be ſo much ſplit and 
broke as not to bear nails. 
If the 50% be not round, but broad, and ſpreading out at 
the ſides and quarters, the horſe commonly has narrow heels, 
and, in time, will be flat-footed ; which ſort of foot is weak, 


|; 


and will nat long carry a ſhoe, nor travel far, but ſurbate : | 


add, that treading more on his heels than toes, will cauſe 
him to go low on his paſterns. | 10 
If the hoof be long, it will make him tread altogether on 
his heels.—If crooked, viz. broad without, and narrow 
within, ſo that the hdiſe is ſplay-footed, it will cauſe him to 


tread too much inward, and cut or interfere. —If the fruſh| 


be broad, the heels will be weak and ſoft. —If the heel be 
narrow and tender, the horſe will in time grow hoof-bound. 
— The infirmities to which hoof are liable, are, the caſting 
of the hoof, hoof-bound, hoof-hard, hoof-hurt, looſe hoof, 
falſe quarters, &c. ER | L 
Caſting of the HooF.—A horſe is ſaid to caſt his hoof, when 
the whole coffin of the 2% becomes looſened, and falls off 
from the bone. —This may be remedied by care, and proper 
application; a new hoof being procurable, it the coffin bone, 
Ee. be not hurt. hy 1 
Horſes ſometimes caſt their hoofs by reaſon of ſome prick, 
ſtub, foundering, ſurbating; or other accident, that cauſes an 
- impoſtumation in the foot ; ſo that the hoof, and ſometimes 
the coffin bone, being ſpongy, and eaſily broken, fall off in 
large pieces. The laſt, when it happens, is a deſperate caſe. 
HooF-BOUND, is a ſhrinking in ot a horſe's hoof on the top, 
and at the heel; which makes the ſkin ſtare above the hoof, 
and grow over the ſame. 


It befals a horſe divers ways, either by keeping him too dry] | 
For the planting of Hors.— The ground is firſt to be prepared 


in the ſtable, by ſtrait ſhoeing, or by ſome unnatural heat af- 
ter foundering. | 
 Hoor-xurT.—In labouring beaſts, eſpecially oxen, if the 
boof be hurt with a coulter or ſhare, it may be cured by a 
falve of pitch and greaſe mixed with powder of brimſtone, 
diſſolved together, and with a hot iron melted in the cleft of 
the hook. * -:. 523» | | | 
Hoor LooskN ED, is a diſſolution or dividing of the horn or 
coffin of a horſe's hoof from the fleſh, at the ſetting on of 
the corone. SOS „„ 
If the parting be round about the coronet, it comes by means 
of foundering; if in part, then by a prick of ſome chanel 
nail, quitter- bone, retreat, graveling, cloying, or the like. 
The Io of being looſened by foundering, is its breaking 
firſt in the fore-part of the coronet, right againſt the toes; 
becauſe the humour always deſcends towards the toe.— If it 


proceeds from pricking, graveling, or the like, the hoof 


will looſen round about equally, even at firſt. — If occa- 
ſioned by a quitter-bone, or hurt on the coronet, it will 
break right above the grieved part, and rarely be ſeen to 
go any farther. | 2 8 
 Hoor-swELLED, is an infirmity that ſometimes befals young 
* horſes, when they are over-rid, or wrought hard, which 
makes them ſwell in that part, by reaſon: of the blood falling 
down and ſettling there z which, if not ſpeedily removed, 
will uſually beget a wet ſpavin. | | 
HOOK, in angling, &c. See FisHIxG-Hook. A 
Hooks, in building, &c. are of various ſorts; ſome of iron, 
and others of braſs ; vis, a 
1, Armour hooks, which are generally of braſs, and are to 
lay up arms upon, as guns, muſquets, balf pikes, pikes, jave- 
lins, &c. 2%, Caſement hooks. 3*, Chimney hooks, which are 
made both of braſs and iron, and of different faſhions : their 
uſe is to ſet the tongs and fire-ſhovel againſt. 4, Curtain- 
books. 5, Hooks for doors, gates, &c. C, Double line hooks, 
large and ſmall. 7e, Singk line hooks, large and ſmall. 8, 
Tenter hooks of various ſorts. See TENTER _ : 
HOOK.-PINS, in architecture, are taper iron pins, only with 
a book-head, to pin the frame of a roof or floor together. 
HOP, Lupulus, a plant of the reptile kind, whoſe flower is a 
rincipal ingredient in beer, and other | malt-liquors.' See 
REWING, _ | | . 
The hop creeps like bindweed, unleſs it find pales or 
Vor. I. Ne 78. CHans, . e 


* 


| ſhrubs to hang to; or unleſs they who cultivate it, plant poles 
for the purpoſe. —lIts ſtem is long, flexible, rough, and hairy. 
—lts leaf is indented like that of the vine, and covered with 
a kind of prickly down, like that of the cucumber. Its 
flowers are of a greeniſh yellow, reſembling, both as to form 
and ſize, thoſe of the female elm; and they grow in a kind 
of bunch or cluſter. In this flower is a blackith bitter grain 
contained, which is the ſeed of the hop. SA, | 
In the ſpring-time, while the bud is yet tender, the tops of the 
plant, being cut off, and boiled, are eat like aſparagus z and 
found very wholſome and effeQual to looſen the body; the 
heads and tendrils are good to purify the blood in the ſcurvy, 
and moſt cutaneous diſeaſes : rr Gan of the flowers, and 
ſyrups thereof, are of uſe againſt peſtilential fevers : julaps 
and apozems are alſo ET with hops, for hypochondriacal 
and hyſterical affections, and to promote the menſcs. 
The propagation and culture of hops being a point of ſome 

nicety, as well as great advantage, we ſhall lay down a little 


account; very large eſtates having been raiſed by this commo- 
dity in a few years. —Switzer tells us, he has known groun 
yield 301. per annum per acre, planted therewith : to fay no- 
thing of the great number of poor that are employed therein, 
vz. in the planting, ſoiling, digging, hoeing, poling, tying, 
picking, Cc. | | 
Culture of Hops, and Hop Gardens.—Hops are of divers 
kinds : Mortimer reckons four; viz. the wild garlick hop, 
which is not worth propagating; the long and ſquare garlick 
hop, which, though valuable, yet, on account of the redneſs 
towards the ſtalk, do not bear the beſt price; the long white 
hop, which is the moſt beautiful and fertile; and the oval hop. 
Another author diſtinguiſhes the hops to be cultivated into 
the white and grey binds ; the latter being a large ſquare hop, 
more hard, and bearing a plentifuller crop, than the former; 
though it does not ripen ſo early. | 
For the ſoil of Hops.—There are ſcarce any but may ſerve, 
except ſtony, rocky, and ſtiff clay ground: the beſt, how- 
ever, is that which is light, deep, and rich; which will be 
the better if ſand, be mixed with it: a black garden mould is 


beſt means of improvement is to burn-beat it. Mortimer 
adds, that in Kent, where they eſteem new land beſt for 
Hops, they plant their hop gardens with cherry-trees and ap- 
ple: trees, at a good diſtance; that when the land is paſt the 
beſt for hops (which happens in about ten years), the cherry- 


cherry-trees are ſpent, the apple-trees will be in perfection. 


by tilling it the beginning of the winter, either with the 
plough or ſpade. In October (and ſometimes, though rare- 


where each hillock;or little plantation, is to be. Some plant in 

ſquares, chequer-wiſe, which is the moſt convenient ſorm, 

where they intend, in the courſe of the tillage, to plow 
with horſes between the hills: but the beſt form for the hop, 

as. well as the moſt pleaſing to the eye, is the quincunx, See 
| Quixcunx. . . 

If the ground be poor, or ſtiff, it is neceſſary ſome good 

mould, or elſe a compoſt of manure and earth, be laid in 


Laps, it ſhould be eight or nine. 


inches long, having each three or four joints. Theſe are to 
be ſet in holes, made for the purpoſe, one at each corner of 
a hole, and a fifth in the middle, raiſing the earth two or 
three inches about. 
For the dreſſing of Hoes.—If the hop-ground be old, and worn 


tity of the old earth ; its place is then to be ſupplied with 
what is fatter and freſher, —If the hops be in good heart, 


this, they pull down the hills, and undermine all about, till 
they come near the principal roots. This done, takirg off 
the earth from the roots, they find by the colour, &c. which 


manure is to be applied. : 
For the poling.— The time is when the hops begin to appear 
above-ground : the number and dimenſion of the poles are to 
be adjulted to the diſtance of the hills, the' nature of the ſoil, 
and ſtrength of the bop. To prevent houſling, the poles are 
to be made to lean outwards ; and particularly toward the 


of obſervation, that a leaning pole always bears more heps 
than an A one. „ 5 
As to tying. —When the hops are got two or three feet above- 
ground, the next buſineſs is to conduct and tie them to ſuch 

| 5 n poles 


ſy!lem thereof. lt is certain there is nothing in all the rural 
employments, that, under prudent management, turns to more 


alſo excellent. If the ground be cold, ſtiff, and four, the © 


trees may begin to bear; and thirty years after, when the 


ly, in March) they proceed to plant; marking out the places 


holes a foot ſquare, in the ſeveral places where the bills are 
to be.— The diſtance of the hills in dry hot ground may be 
fix feet; but in moiſt and rich ground, ſubject to bear large 


For planting, the largeſt ſets are to be choſen, eight or ten 


out of heart, they find it convenient to dig about the plants, 
toward the beginning of each winter, and take away a quan- 


manuring and pruning is moſt adviſeable. In order to 
are new ſhoots, and which old ones; and cut off all the new 


ones. When the roots are thus dreſſed, the new mould or 


ſouth, to receive more of the ſun's beams; it being matter 
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Jp as are empty, and at a proper diſtance from them, — | 


but not ſo cloſe” as to hinder their climbing up the poles : 
two or three ſtrings may ſuffice for a pole. This operation 


About Midſummer, when they ceaſe to run in length, and 


Hops are to-be gathered when they look a little browniſh, and 
the hair-cloth of the kiln, or a blanket tacked round it about 


and pick the hops into it —When the blanket, or hair-cloth, 


them, or a ſhower of rain has taken them, the pole may be 


they will be apt to ſhed their ſeed, wherein conſiſts their chief 


- 2 bed of flat ledges, about an inch thick, and two or three 
inches broad, ſawn, and laid one acroſs the other, chequer- 


or the like; the ledges fo entered are put into another, that 


joint; and ſo order the ledges before they are laid, that the 
Joints of the tin may always lie over the middle of a ledge ; 
and when the bed is e with tin, fit boards about 


be tinned over, by nailing ſingle tin plates to the face of it, 
that when the hops begin to dry, you may let down this | | 
HORIZON, or HoxisoN, in aftronomy, a great circle of 


_ The methad of bagging hops (after 
to cool and toughen) is to make a round or ſquare hole in an 


. 


„ 


hey are to be tied with withered ruſhes, or woolen yarn 


is to be attended to in April and May. 


begin to branch, fuch of them as are not yet got up to the 
tops of the poles, ſhould have their heads nipped off, or elſe 
they ſhould be diverted from the pole, that they may branch 
the better; which is more for the increaſe of the hop, than 
its extending in length. 


Some time in May, after rain, the hills are to be made up | 


with a hoe, or ſpade, or by ploughing ; which will be 2 
means to deſtroy the weeds : and it is neceſlary, if the ſpring 
or ſummer. prove dry, to water them twice or thrice in a 
ſeaſon. | | | 

Heps blow towards the latter-end of July : and the forward 
ones are ripe by the cloſe of Auguſt. —Their ripeneſs is dif- 
covered by their fragrant ſcent, their changing of colour, 
their being eafily pulled, and by the browniſh colour of the ſeed. 


that without delay : the moſt expeditious way is, to make a 
frame with four Thort poles or ſticks, laid on four forks dri- 
ven into the ground, 'of ſuch breadth, as to contain either 


the edges.—On this device, the poles, with the hops on them, 
may be laid, being either ſupported by forks, or by the edges 
of the frame; at each fide whereof, the pickers may ſtand 


is full, untack it, carry it away, and place another, or the 
ſame emptied, in the ſame frame again; and this frame may 


be daily removed, with little trouble, to ſome new place of 
the garden near the work. 7 


Hops muſt not be gathered while wet; but if the dew be on 
ſhaken, and they will dry the ſooner : if they be over-ripe, 


ſtrength; neither will they look ſo green, but ſomewhat 
brown, which much leſſens their bales i though ſome let 
them ſtand as long as they can, becauſe they waſte leſs in the 
drying ; for four pounds of undried hops, thorough ripe, will 
make one of the dry ; whereas five pounds of thoſe ſcarcely 
ripe, yet in their prime, make but one; ſo that it is judged 
proprietors get more in the thorough ripe hop by the weight, 
than they loſe in the colour. | | | | 
As faſt as the hops are picked, they muſt be dried: ſome, 


eſpecially the Flemmings and Hollanders, make uſe of an 


ooſt or kiln for this purpoſe : others dry them on the ordi- 
nary malt-kiln in an hair-cloth : but the beſt way is, to make 


wiſe, the flat way; the diftances are to be about three inches, 


the floor may be even and ſmooth : this bed may reſt on two 
or three Joylts fer edgewiſe to ſupport it from ſinking; then 
cover it with large double tin plates ſoldered together at each 


the edges of the kiln to keep up the hops, only let the one 
fide be to remove, that the hops may be ſhoved off as before. 
The hops may be turned on this tin-bed or floor with great 
ſafety, and ſmall expence of fuel; beſides, that any manner 
of fuel will ſerve for this purpoſe as well as charcoal, the 
ſmoke not paſſing through the hops: but it muſt not be for- 

ot, to make conveyances for it at the ſeveral corners and 

des of the kiln. 3 3 ty 


The turning of kops aſter the eaſieſt and moſt ſecure manner, is | 


found to be not only a waſte and injury to the hop, but alſo 
an expence of fuel and time; yet it may be prevented, in 
caſe the upper bed, whereon the hops lie, have a cover that 
may be let down and raiſed at pleaſure; which cover may 


cover within a foot and leſs of the hops, which will. ſo re- 
fleQ the heat them, that the uppermoſt hop will be as 
ſoon dry as the lower, and rin hop equally dried. 


upper floor, big enough for a man with eaſe to go up and 


down, and turn and wind in it; then tack a hoop about 
thread, that it may bear | 
- the weight of the hops when full, and of the man that treads. 


the mouth of the bag faſt with 


them : that done, let the bag down through the hole, and 
the hoop will reft above, ſo as to keep the bag from fliding 
wholly through; into this bag caſt a few hops and before 

ou go in to tread, let an handful of hops, be tied at each 
ower corner with a piece of packthread, to make, as it 


were, a taſſel, whereby the bag, when full, may be conve- | 
niently lifted or removed; then go into the bag, and tread 
the hops on every fide, another ſtill caſting in as faſt as you 


ey have lain a month more | 


require, till it be full: when it is well trodden and filled, Jet | and nadir. 


OR 


the bag down by unripping the hoop, and cloſe the mouth 0. 


the bag, filling the two upper corners as you did the lower 
This bag, if well packed and dried, will keep ſeyeral years 
in a dry place ; only care muſt be taken, that mice do not 
ſpoil or waſte the hops; not that they will eat them, but 
they love to make their neſts therein. 


HOPLITES, * Hoetirtz, in quan. were ſuch of the 
candidates at the Olympic and other ſac 
races in armour. 


red games, as ran 


* The word is Greek bon, formed of bene, armon;. 
One of the fineſt pieces of the famous Parchafius, was a paint- 
ing whigh repreſented two hoplites ; the one running, and 
ſeeming to ſweat large drops ; and the other laying his arms 
down, as quite ſpent, and out of breath. Pliny, L. XXXV. 
c. 10. and Paſchaſ. De Coronis, L. VI. c. 14. 


HOPLOMAC HI“, OnAOMaxol, in antiquity, were a 


ſpecies of gladiators, who fought in armour; either com- 


cuiraſs. 
* The word is compoſed of the Greek 5, armour, and 


pay ow, I fight, SI 


ſowing. 
The word is alſo uſed for that wooden trough in a mill, into 
which the corn is put to be ground. 


HORARY, ſomething relating to hore, hours. See Houx. 
HoRARV Circles of the globe. | 2 
HoRaRry Circles, or Lines, in dialling, are the lines or circles 


which mark the hours on ſun-dials. 


Horary Motion of the Earth, is the arch it deſcribes in the 


ſpace of an hour. | - „ 
This is 15 degrees, though not accurately ſo (for the earth 


| Ry armed from head to foot, or only with a cask and 
8 | | 


LIOPPER, a veſſel wherein ſeed-corn is carried at the time of 


moves with different velocity, according to its greater or 


leſſer diſtance from the fun) ; but it is near enough for ordi- 
nary computations. _ 


HORD *, Hoxpa, in geography, is uſed for a company or 


tribe of wandering people, which have no ſettled abode or 
habitation, but ſtroll about, dwelling in chariots, or under 
tents, to be ready to ſhift as ſoon as herbage, fruits, and the 


preſent province is eaten bare. 


The term is Tartarian, and literally denotes a multitude. 


Hop is more properly the name which the Tartars, who in- 


habit beyond the Wolga, in the kingdoms of Aſtracan and 
Bulgaria, give to their villages. „„ 
A herd conſiſts of fifty or ſixty tents ranged in a circle, 


leaving an open place in the middle. — The inhabitants of 


each hord uſually form a military company or troop ; the 
eldeſt whereof is commonly the captain, and depends on the 
eneral or prince of the whole nation. | 


HORDEAT UM, a liquid medicine, made of barley, boiled 
till it burſt. 


Sometimes other, ingredients are added, as the cold ſeeds, 


almonds, and the like. 15 7 5 
HORDEOLUM “, in medicine, a ſmall tubercle ariſing on 
the outer verge of the palpebræ, or eye-lids. | 


lt is thus called from the Latin Bordeum, barley, as reſembling 
a barley com. 8 | 
The cure of the hordeolum, and grand, is by diſcutients and 
ſuppuratives. : | | 


HORDICALIA , or Hoxnicipia, in antiquity, a religious 


feaſt held among the Romans, wherein they ſacrificed cattle 
big with young. 5 | 
* The word hordicidia is formed of horda ; which Feſtus ex- 
plains by pr gnans, pregnant; and cædb, I ſacrifice. Ovid, 
in his Fafti, L. IV. v. 631. deſcribes horda, or forda, to be 
Bes pragnans ; of goed, gravida. 


This feaſt fell on the 15th of April; on which day they ſa- . 


crificed thirty cows, big with calf, to the goddeſs Tellus, or 
Terra, Earth: part of them were facrificed in the temple of 


Jupiter. The calves taken out of their bellies were burnt 


to aſhes, at firſt, by the pontifices ; afterwards, by the eldeſt 


of the veſtal virgins. 
Alexander ab Alexandro, Genial. Dier. writes hordalis dies ; 


and from him, ſome of the moderns call the feaſt hordala 3 . 


but Varro writes it Hordicalia, and Feſtus, hordicidia. 


the ſphere, dividing the world into two, parts, or hemi- 
ſpheres z the one upper, and viſible ; the other lower, and 


* The word is pure Greek 56%, which literally ſignifies 


| bounding or terminating the fight ; being formed of 3g, 

termine, definio, I bound, I limit; whence it is alſo called 

finitor, finiſher. | 
The horizon is either rational or ſenſible. 


Rational, true, or aſtronomical HoR1Z ON, which is alſo called 


ſimply and abſolutely, the horizon, is a great circle, whoſe 
plane paſſes through the centre of the earth, and whoſe 
poles are the zenith and nadir. It divides the ſphere into two 
equal parts, or hemiſpheres. | 5 

Such is the circle H R (Tab. A/ftronom. fig. 52.) whoſe poles 
are the zenith and nadir ; whence it follows, that the ſeveral 
points of the horizon are a quadrant diſtant from the zenith 


The 
4 


Sen ſible 5 


The eaflern or ortive HORIZON is that part of the horizon where- 


The weſtern. Or occi RIZO! | 
HoR1zON, in geo raphy, is a circle paſling over the earth, and 
dividing the viſible part of the earth and heavens from that 


- This is peculiarly denominated ſenſible horizon, to diſtinguiſh 


By ſenſible horizon is alſo frequently meant a circle, which 


are given.— Thus, ſuppoſe A HB (Tab. Geography, fig. 8.) 


| ences in the atmoſphere, which occaſion others in the refra- 


HOR 


The meridian and vertical circles all cut the rational horizon at 


rioht angles, and into two equal parts. 
the inviſible. 
Its poles, too, 


right angles, and into two equal parts, by the verticals. 
The ſenſible horizon is divided into edfern and weſtern. | 


in the heavenly bodies riſe. 


dual HoR1zON is that wherein the ſtars ſet. 


which is inviſible. 


The altitude, or elevation, of any point of the ſphere, is an 


arch of a vertical circle, intercepted between it and the ſen- 
ſible Horizon. 


it from the rational, or true, which paſſes through the centre 
of the earth; as already obſerved. : 


determines the ſegment of the ſurface of the earth, over which 
the eye can reach; called alſo the phyſical herixon. | 
In this ſenſe we ſay, a ſpacious Hor ion; a narrow, ſcanty Ho- 
riaon. To find the extent of the horizon, or how far a man's 
proſpect reaches, by means of the height of his eye, ſuppoſing 
the earth an uninterrupted globe; is a common caſe of right- 
angled plane triangles, where two ſides and an oppoſite angle 


a great circle of the terraqueous globe, C the centre, HC its 


ſemidiameter, and E the height of the eye: ſince HE is a 


tangent, the angle at H is a right angle; fo that there are 
given HC, 398,386 miles, or 2103478 1 Engliſh feet, CE 
the ſame length, and the height of the eye on the maſt of a 


ſhip, or at only a man's height, &c. added to it, and E HC 
the oppoſite right angle. 
By thefe three parts given, it is eaſy to find all the other parts 
of the triangle. —And firſt, for the angle at C, in order to 
find the fide HE ; the proportion is, as the fide CE to the 
angle at H, fo is the fide H C to the angle at E; which being 
ſubtracted from 9o degrees, the remainder is the angle at C. 


Then, as the angle at E is to its oppoſite fide H C; or elſe, as 


the angle at H is to its oppoſite fide CE; ſo is the angle at | 


to its oppoſite fide E H, the viſible horizon. * 

Or the labour may be ſhortened by adding together the loga- 
rithm of the. ſum of two given ſides, and the logarithm of 
their difference ; the half of which two logarithms is the lo- 
garithm of the fide required, nearly. For an example, we 
will take the two ſides in yards, by reaſon, ſcarce any table of 
logarithms will ſerve us any farther : the ſemidiameter of the 
earth is 7,011594 yards; the height of the eye is two yards 
more, the ſum of both ſides is 14,0231909. -» | 

Logar. of which ſum is — 5,1468468 
Logar. of two yards, the differ. is 0,3010300 


Sum of both logar. — — 7,4478768 


The half ſum — — 3,7239384 


zs the logarithm of 5296 yards = three miles; which is the 


length of the line E H, or diſtance the eye can reach at fix feet 
n | | 


This, at leaſt, would be the diſtance on a perfect globe, did 


the viſual rays come to the eye in a rait line: but, by means | 


of the refraction of the atmoſphere, diſtant objects on the ho- | 
rizon appear higher than really they are, and may be ſeen at a 
greater diſtance, eſpecially on the ſea ; which is a matter of 
Pant uſe, eſpecially to diſcover land, rocks, Cc. i ö 
ather Laval, profeſſor of hydrography at Marſeilles, found, 
that the horizon of his obſervatory to the ſea- ward was never 
more than 15 minutes, nor leſs than 13; that is, the arch of 
the circumference of the earth, intercepted between the ob- 
ſervatory and the horizon, fluctuated between thoſe two quan- 


rizon is ſeven French leagues, of three miles each; and that 
the obſervatory is 175 feet hihgg. | 

The height of the horizon, at the ſame place, and the ſame 
elevation above it, is very ſubject to vary, by means of differ- 


ions. 


When the ſea was full, or the north-weſt or ſouth-weſt wind 
blew, and the air hazy about the horizon, F. Laval always | 
found his horizon depreſſed, or lower; i. e. the refraction which 


the common principles, the air being now much charged with 
vapours, the very contrary was rather to be expected. — This 
makes M. Caſſini ſuſpect, that there is ſome other refractive 
matter in the atmoſphere, beſide the air itſelf. 


are the zenith and nadir; and, conſequently, 
the ſenſible horizon is parallel to the rational; and it is cut at | 


ſhould raiſe it in that caſe was leſs than ordinary.—And yet, on | 


he ſame author obſerves, that at a height ten times greater | 


viſible, or apparent HORIZON, is a leſſer circle of the | 
ſphere, as h r, which divides the viſible part of the ſphere from 


e ©) 


H OR 


the larger quantity of air, which is all liable to be varied, — 
But the contradiction may be ſolved. 3 
of the obſerver's eye above the ſurface of the ſea. 

HoR1ZoN of the globe. See the article Glo Ep. 
HORIZO TAL, ſomething that relates to the horizon, or 
that is taken in the horizon, or on a level with the horizon. 
We ſay, a horizontal plane, horizontal line, horizontal di- 

ſtance, &c. e | | 

HORIZONTAL dial is that drawn on a plane parallel to the ho- 
rizon; having its gnomon, or ſtyle, elevated according to the 

altitude of the pole of the place it is deſigned for. 
Horizontal dials are, of all others, the moſt ſimple and eaſy. 


rh manner of deſcribing them, ſee under the article 
IAL, | | 


HORIZONTAL dance. See the article DIS Ax NE. 


ſection of the horizontal and perſpective plane. 
Such is the line PQ (Tab. Perſpective, fg. 12.) paſſing 
through the principal point F. | . 
ORIZONTAL parallax, See the article PARALLAX. , 


Hoxzoxr Al plane is that which is parallel to the horizon of 
the place; or nothing inclined thereto. 


the horizontal plane; or how much the deviation is. | 
HoRIZONTAL plane, in perſpeRtive, is a plane parallel to the 


plane at right angles. 


HORIZONTAL prejection. See the article Map, 
Hop1zoNnT AI. range, or level range, of a piece of ordnance, is 


the line it deſcribes 
horizontal line. 


Dr. Halley gives two very ready theorems : the 6ne, to find 
the greateſt horizontal range at 45 degrees elevation, in any 


„when directed parallel to the horizon, or 


piece whatſoever; and the other, to find elevations proper to 


ficient to reach it with the middle elevation. | | h 
I9, A ſhot being made on an inclined plane; having the hori- 
zontal diſtance of the object it ſtrikes, with the elevation of 
the piece, and the angle at the gun between the object and 
the perpendicular; to find the greateſt horizontal range of 
that piece laden with the ſame charge; that is, half the I. tus 
rectum of all the parabolz made with the ſame impetus. — 
Take half the diftance of the obje& from the nadir, and the 
difference of the given elevation from that half; ſubtra& the 
verſed fire of that difference from the verſed fine of the di- 
ſtance of the object from the zenith: the difference of thoſe 


from the zenith, as the horizontal diſtance of the object ſtruck, 
to the greateſt range at 45 degrees. 8 0 

2*, Having the greateſt horizontal range of a gun, the hori- 
zontal diſtance and angle of inclination of an object to the 


perpendicular; to find the two elevations neceſſary to ſtrike 


that object. Halve the diſtance of the object from the nadir; 
this alf is equal to the half ſum of the two elevations ſought: 
then ſay, as the greateſt horizontal range is to the horizontal 
diſtance of the object, ſo is the ſine of the angle bf inclina- 
tion, or diſtance of the object from the perpendicular, to a 
fourth proportional; which fourth being ſubtracted from the 
verſed {ine of the diftance of the object from the zenith, leaves 
the verſed fine of half the difference of the elevations ſought; 
which elevations are therefore had, by adding and ſubtract, 
ing that half of the difference to and fr 

um. l 


elters, among gardeners, are defences; diſpoſed 
parallel to the horizon, for tender plants, bloſſoms, and fruits, 
nights. | >; | | 
The uſual ſhelters that have obtained, are, baſs-mats;and other 
warm coverings, which are rolled up in the day- time, and let 
down in the night.—It was the reverend Mr. Lawrence who 
firſt propoſed horizontal ſhelters, chiefly on this principle; 
that moſt of our froſts and blaſts fall perpendicularly, i. e: 
the condenſed vapours, falling from the uppet region, do, at 
night, form themſelves, toward the furface of the earth, into 
drops of dew; ſubje&t to be frozen by the coldneſs of the 
air, . | 5 LETT 
Horizontal ſhelters are to be made by laying rows of tiles, 
at certain diſtances one above another, in the ſtructure of the 


than that of F. Layal's obſervatory, he found the arch ter- 


wall, ſo as to projekt or hang over the plane of the wall, to 
carry off the dew; wet, &c,—It is an inconvenience object ed 
0 


minated by the horizon to the ſeaward, 427, without any ſen 
ſible variation; whence. he concludes, that the variations are 
the greater, as the height is the leſs ; which may ſeem con- 
trary to what he had arte in another place, viz. that the 
variations in the apparent altitudes of bodies are greater, as 
theſe objects are more remote, by reaſon they are ſeen through 


Another depreſſion of the viſible horizon is cauſed by the Height 


HoRIizONTAL line, in perſpective, is a right line drawn through | 
the principal point, parallel to the horizon; or it is the inter- 


| The buſineſs of levelling is, to find whether two points be in 


horizon, paſſing through the eye, and cutting the perſpective 


ſhot made upon any inclined plane, with any elevation of the 


ſtrike a given obje& with any force, greater than what is ſuf- | 


verſed fines will be to the fine of the diſtance of the object | 


rom the aforeſaid half 


| HorIzoNTAL refraftion. See the article ReFRACTION. 25 
tities : whence M. Caſſini deduces, that the extent of the ho- HORIZONT AI. 


in the ſpring, to defend them againſt blaſts, and pinching 


H OR 


dd this m thod, that it is difficult 7 mor a tree rightly among | 
the tiles, or to keep its figure duly filled up. 

HORN, corms a hard, callous ſubſtance, growing on the head 
of divers animals., d Les 34 

It is laid down as a rule, by ſome naturaliſts, that no animal 
have horns but thoſe that are cloven-footed. 


daily hours, or the ſeveral offices to be rehearſe each 
day. = e 2 


* The Greeks call it apo x0 ſ „ which anſwers to what in Latin 
and Engliſh we call diurnum, or diurnal. 


The @pooyroy is the breviary of the Greeks. 


The horns are uſually a double part; inſomuch that there is] HOROPT ER, in optics, is a right line, drawn through the 


but one exception, which is in the rhinoceros. = | 
The horns of a deer are by huntſmen called his head. See 
HeapD.—lIn the hiſtory of the French Academy of Sciences. 
we have an account of a bullock's horn, dug out of the ground 
in plowing, which had ſhot forth fibrous roots, and appeared 
to have grown, or vegetated, after the manner of a plant. 
Horns make a conſiderable article in the arts and manufactures. 
— Bullocks' horns, ſoftened by the fire, ſerve to make lant- 
horns, combs, inkhorns, tobacco-boxes, &c. | | 
Hoxn is ſometimes alſo uſed for the hoof of a horſe, &c. 
Ammon's Horn. See the article Cok x Ammons. . 
Hart's Hoxx, cornu cxrvi.—The ſcrapings, or raſpings, of the 
horn of this animal are medicinal, and uſed in decoctions, pti- 
_ ſans, Cc. N | 3 
It yields, by diſtillation, a very penetr ative volatile ſpirit. 
Hon is alſo a fort of muſical inſtrument, of the wind kind; 
dogs, and the hunter s. 
The horn may have all the extent of the trumpet. ; 
The term for ſounding antiently was, wind a horn; all horns 
being, in thoſe times, compaſied :, but ſince ftrait horns are 
come in faſhion, they ſay, blow a horn; and ſometimes, | 
plainly, ſound a horn. . 6 
There are various leſſons on a horn as the recheat, double 
recheat, royal recheat, running or fare wel recheat, &c. See 
RERCHEAT. 3 Lay 
The Hebrews made uſe of horns, formed of rams horns, to 
proclaim the jubilee ; whence the name jub:lee. 
Horns of the uterus, two proceſles ariſing from the ſides of the 
fund. See CORNUA UTERI. | 
Ho, in architecture, is ſometimes uſed for volute. See Vo- | 
LUTE. | 3 
Hon of. plenty. See the article CoRxu-CcoPIA, 
Hokn with horn, or HORN under horn (cornutum cum cornuto), 
is when there is common per cauſe de vicinage, intercom- | 
moning of horned beafts. See Common, and InTERCOM-| 
MON. ... -. | p 
HoRN-wokk, in fortification, a ſort of out-work, advancing - 
- toward the field, to cover and defend a curtin, baſtion, or , 


| _ chiefly uſed in hunting, to animate and bring together the 


other place, ſuſpected to be weaker than the reſt: as alſo, 


to poſſeſs a be ight, &c.—See Tab. Fortifcation, fig. 2. lit. 
| It confiſts of two demi-baſtions; as LM N, and O PO, 


paint where the two optic axes meet, parallel to that which 
joins the centres of the two eyes, or the two pupils. p 
Such is the line A B (Tab. Optics, fig. 67.) drawn through 
the point of concourſe C, of the optic axes of the eyes D and 
* parallel to H I, which joins the centres of the eyes H and 


I is called horopter; as being found, by experience, to be the 
imit of diſtinct viſion. 


Plane of the HoRoPTER. See PLANE of the horepter. 
HOROSCOPE “, in aſtrology, the degree or point of the hez. 


vens riſing above the eaſtern point of the horizon, at any given 
time when a prediction is to be made of a future event: ax 

the fortune of a perſon then born, the ſuccels of a deſign then 
laid, the weather, &c. | 


* The word is Greek: compoſed of ops, Bora, hour; and the 
verb ox:T)opuai, ſpecto, conſidero, I confider, — The Latins call 
it cardo orientalis; ſometimes, aſcendens. 2% 


Mercury and Venus were in the horoſcope, &c. They were 
formerly fo infatuated with horoſcopes, that Albertus Magnus, 
Cardan, and others, are ſaid to have had the temerity to draw 
that of Jeſus Chriſt, 


HoRoscoPE is alſo uſed for a ſcheme, or figure, of the twelve 


houſes ; i. e. the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, wherein is marked 
the diſpoſition of the heavens for any given time. | 
Thus we ſay, to draw a horoſcope, conſtruct a horoſcope, &c. 
We call it, more peculiarly, calculating a nativity, when the 


life and fortune of a perſon are the ſubjeR of the prediction: 
for they draw horoſcopes of cities, great enterprizes, &c. £2 
Lunar HoRosCops is the point which the moon iſſues out of, 


when the ſun is in the aſceriding point of the eaſt. 
This is alfo called the part of fortune. 


HoRosCoPE is alſo a mathematical inftrument, in manner of a 


laniſphere ; but now diſuſed. 
t was invented by J. Paduanus, who compoſed a ſpecial trea- 
tiſe thereon. ys : 


HORROR, Horrovus, ſtrictly ſignifies ſuch an exceſs of 


fear, as makes a perſon tremble.— In phyſic it denotes ſuch a 
ſhuddering, or quivering, as precedes an ague fit; and is often 
Joine with rigores, and lumbagines. See Adu, FEVER, &. 

rough ignorance of this acceptation, ſome have underſtood 
fear to be accounted by authors among, the antecedent ſym- 


ptoms of . thoſe diſtempers, 


AV 


Tab. Fortification, fig. g. joined by a curtin N O.—lts ſides, HO RS 4 ſon fee, q. d. out of his fee, is an exception to ayoid 


or flanks, are uſually parallel; though ſometimes they approach 
2 or contract towards the place, forming what they call a queue 
d d'yronde, or fwallow's tail. See QUEUE d'yronde. T 
When the flanks are too long, they ſometimes make epaule- | 
ments to flank them. The parts of the horn- work next th 
7 county are to be defended by a parapet. c | 


CRowN-WoORK. 


. 4 _— 


HoRN-BEAM pellengers, a denomination given by Tome to trees | 


af this ſpecies, which have been lopped, and are of about 
9 cars growth. See IR EE. ? | 
 HORNGELD * | 

or the feeding of horned beaſts... See GELD. 


„ Auetum efſe omni colleFione in forefta de beſtiis cornutis, &c. Et | 
nt quicti de omnibus geldis, & danegeldis, & wwodgeldis, & 


-- x; ſenegeldir,, & horngeldis, . gon | 
To be free of horngeld, is a privilege granted, by the king, to 
- ſuch as he thinks good, _ 5 


A borſe is ſaid to be HoxR - xhped, when the tops of the two | 


haunchrbones appear too high. 


HORNAGIUM, HoRNAOGE, in our antient lau- books, ſeems | 


do import the ſame with horngeld. N | 45 
HORO DIC TIC guadrant. See the article QyApRANr. | 
HOROGRAPHY *, the art of making, or conſtructing, dials; 

Called alſo horobogiography,. gnomonica, ſeiatherica, photoſcia- 


- 


* therica, &c. See DIALLING. | PIES S 
„ Therword is compounded of 'wpa, hora, time, hour; and 
1 466, ſcrilu, I write. TEEN eee ben 
HOROLOGIOGRAPH , the art of making, or conſtruct- 
ing dale See DIATII Nx es oO . 
HOROLOGIUM#, *2POAOTION, a common name, among 
antient vxite is, for any inſtrument, or machine, to meaſure 
the hours withzl. See CHRONOMETER .. 
FThe word is originally Greek : compoſed of pe, hora, time, 
hour; and Ad ſe, ſpeech, diſcourſe. "OS 


Such are our clocks, watches, ſun-dials, &c. See CLock, | 


Warck, Dia, Ec. ſee alſo CLEPSVYDRA. 


I wo born works, joined together, make a crown- work. See | 


ent | 0 
RN ELD * gnifies a tax, within the foreſt; to be paid | , 


an action brought for rent, or other ſervice, iſſuing out of cer - 


tain lands, by him that pretends to be the lord. For if the 


defendant can prove the land to be without the compaſs of is 


fee, the action falls. | | : 
HORSE, a domeſtic quadruped, of great uſe in the affairs of 
e commerce, war, ſporting, Cc. Th 
The horſe makes the ſubje& of a very extenſive art, called 
hor ſemanſhip ; conſiſting of divers ſubordinate arts, or branches. 
See HoksEmansnie. „„ 
From the ſame beaſt alſo ariſe the profeſſions of chivalry, 
knighthood, &c. „„ | 
Authors are divided as to the time when men firſt began to 
mount Hor ſes.— The ſcholiaſt of Euripides, and Euſtathius on 
the ſecond book of the /iad, ſpeak as if the antients had been 
unacquainted with the uſe of ſaddle her ſes, and had only uſed 
them to draw chariots, &c. They add, that courſes on horſ- 
back were not introduced, at the Olympic games, before the 
85th olympiad.—But this can ſcarce be; in regard the cen- 


that time. Tp | 3 
It appears likewiſe, from Pauſanias, that there were hore 
courſes even in the time of Hercules, the inſtitutor of the 
Olympic games. A Re” 
It was the cuſtom, among the antients, to impreſs ſome mark 
on their horſes : the moſt common were, a E, ſigma; a l, 
kappa ; and a bullock's head. Hence thoſe marked with =' 
were called Evugozzr; thoſe with a K, Korral:a: ; and. thoſe 
with a bull's head, Box Bucephali.— This mark was 
ſtamped on the horſe's buttocks, and his harneſs; as appeal 
from the ſcholiaſt on Ariſtophanes's Clouds, Heſychius, Cc. 
The parts of a horſe's body furniſh a great variety of terms, 
by no means to be overlooked. —The ſkin and coat are cal. 
eld the hair; the long hair on the neck, the mane; the fore 
top, the toping, or tuke; the hair behind, on the feet, the fel. 
hel, or fetter-lock; that growing over the top of the hoob 
| © the coronet, or cronet; that on the eye-lids, the brill. — The 
ridge whereon the mane grows, is 2 the creſt, or oi 


 HoxoLogmM *,'HoroLoG10N, is alſo a name the Greeks 


£2 give to their liturgy, or breviary; by reaſon it contains the 
v? ; | TY 


the fore-part, from the neck to the fore-legs, the bris#et, l 


cheſt; the mark frequently running down his face, the fad 
* F f | 4 


taurs, to whom the invention is attributed, lived long before 


Iry, 


a to 
8 ol 
been 
uſed 
orſe- 
e the 
cen- 


efore 


the toes; the hind part, where there is a riſing in the middle | 


three of a deer, head, leg, and hair, ſhort ; three of a wolf, | 


throat, neck, and hearing; three of a fox, ear, tail, and Maſter oy the HoRSE., See MASTER of the horſe. 
trot; three of a ſerpent, memory, ſight, and turning; three Light 


Horſes are diſtinguiſhed into divers kinds; and are differently 


deep hoof. —The Dutch, by the roughneſs of his legs. —The 
| Horſes are alſo diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the uſes or offices 


Horſes are alſo diſtinguiſhed with regard to their colours ; as 


: 15% fle 


M bite — &c. 


| ſpots, are ſanguine ; the white, dun, and pyebald, phleg- | 


und that in the forehead, the /ar.—The top of the ſhoulder- | 
. blades, at the ſetting of the neck, is called the withers ; the 
place where the ſaddle is ſet, the dock; and a bruiſe or hurt 
thereon, a navel-gall ; the middle of the back, from the mane 
to the hips, the reins; the extremity of the reins above the 
hips, the croupe; the tail, the dock or runt; the hollow or 
| ſinking of the back-bone, the ſway; the hind part of the 
belly, next the genital, the ant; that nearer the thighs, the 


groin; the looſe ſkin wherein the yard is, the ſheath ; and | 


the fore parts of the ſhoulders, next the breaſts, the fillets, — 
'The uppermoſt part of the hind leg, next the buttock, is 
called the c iſſie or /tiffle joint; the after joint, or bending of the 
hind leg, the chambrel or elbow ; the inner, the ham or hough ; 
the joint at the fetlock, the paſtern ancle, or fetlocł joint; the 
foot, above the hoof of the ancle joint, the coronet.— The 
part from the withers to the top joint of the thigh, is called 
the ſhoulder ; the middle joint of the fore leg, the nee; the 
right leg before, the farther leg; and the left, the nearer.— 
The hoof is called the horn; the hollow of the hoof, the |. 
coffin ; the tender part of the hoof, next the heel, the fruſb; 
the ball of the foot, the frog ; the part to be pared or cut off 
the hoof when overgrown, the 7:ft ; the fore part of the hoof, 


of the ſole, the heel; and the inſides meeting on the heel, | 
the quarters. Of moſt of theſe a further account will be found | 
under the reſpective articles. | 

The maſters in this art lay it down, that an horſe, to be good | 
and well made, muſt have three parts like thoſe of a woman ; 
' v1z, the breaſt, which is to be broad, the hips round, and 
the mane long ; three of a lion, viz. countenance, intrepi- 
dity, and fire; three of a bullock, viz. the eye, noſtril, 
and joint; three of a ſheep, v:z. the noſe, gentleneſs, and 
patience ; three of a mule, ſtrength, conſtancy, and foot; 


of an hare or cat, running, walking, and ſuppleneſs. 


denominated, with regard to their ſtrain or country. — As, the 
Neapolitan, known by his hawk noſe. —Fhe Spaniſh ge- 
net, by his ſmall limbs.—The Barb, by his fine head, and 


Engliſh, by his ſtrong knitting together, &c.—The Flan- 


drin, &c. 


they are reſerved for; as, the coach-horſe, war-horſe, hunt- | 
ing-horſe, running-horſe, pack-horſe, &c. bas 15 


A bay, which admits of divers ſhades or caſts ; viz. a 


black bay, brown bay, dapple bay; all which have con- HosE is alſo uſed, in carpentry, for a piece of wood 
ſtantly black manes and tails —Dun and mouſe-dun, having 


frequently a black lift along the back, which denominates 
them flea-backed. — Flea-bitten, whieh is white ſpotted with 


red. Grey, dapple-grey, ſilver-grey, ſad or powdered grey, Little HoxsE. See the a 


For the furniture, c. of an horſe ; ſee SapDit, 'BrIDLEz 
Bir, &c, 


HorsE is alſo uſed, in the military language, to expreſs the 
cavalry; or the body of foldiers who ſerve on horſeback. See 


CAVALRY. 


The army conſiſted of 30,000 foot, and 10,000. horſe, . 
The hor/e includes horſe guards, horſe grenadiers, and troopers. 
 — Dragoons are alſo frequently comprehended under this 
name, though they fight on foot. See GRENADIER, and 
DRAGON . | | 
._ Harſe guards, by the Spaniards called guardas a cavallo; by 
the French, gardes de corps; by the Engliſh uſually, /ife- 
guards 3 are the guards of the king's perſon and body, con- 
fiſting with us of 800 men well armed and equipped. 
They are divided into four troops; to which are now added, 
by eſtabliſhment, two troops of grenadiers, conſiſting of 
eighty men, under the command of a captain. 
Each troop of horſe guards is divided into four diviſions or 
ſquadrons ; two of which conſiſting of an hundred men, 
commanded by a principal commiſſioned -officer, two bri- 
gadiers, and two ſub-brigadiers, with two trumpets, mount 
the guard one day in fix, and are relieved in their turns. 
Their duty is, by parties from the guard, to attend the 
king's perſon when he goes out near home.—When he goes 
out of town, he is attended by detachments out of all the 
three troops. | | 2. Ea 
One of three captains of the horſe guards attends on the 
king when he walks on foot, immediately next his perſon ; 
carrying in his hand an ebony ſtaff, or truncheon, with a 
gol head, | h | 
One diviſion of grenadiers mounts with a diviſion. of the 
troop to which they belong ; and theſe go out on ſmall par- 


ties from the guard, perform 'centinel-duty on foot, attend 
the king alſo on foot, &. | 


* 


F 
— 


The term light horſe is ſometimes alſo applied to an inde- 
pendent troop, or a troop not embodied into a regiment. 
The denomination aroſe hence, that antiently they were 


lightly armed, in compariſon of the royal guards, which 
were armed at all points. 


HoRsE is alſo a term uſed in various arts and manufactories; 


for ſomething that helps to ſuſtain their work from the 
ground, for the more commodious working at it. | 
"Phe: horſe, uſed by tanners and ſkinners, called alſo the leg, 
is a piece of wood cut hollow and roundiſh, four or five feet 
long, and placed aſlope; upon which they pare their ſkins to 
get off the dirt, hair, fleſh, &c. i | 


| 2 | 


acroſs two other perpendicular ones, to ſuſtain the boards, 


| planks, &c. which make bridges over ſmall rivers ; and on 


divers other occaſions, 


rticle EQUULEUS. 


black greys ſandy grey, and iron grey. —Grifel or rount, a HoRsE is alſo a rope in a ſhip; made faſt to one of the fore- 
f oe þ 


-colour intermixed with white.— Peach-colour or 
ofſem-colour,—Pyebald, which conſiſts of two colours, one 
of them white.—Roan, a bay, black, or ſorrel, intermixed 


maſt ſhrouds, having a d-ad man's eye at its end, through 


which the pennant of the ſprit-ſail ſheats is reeved. —See 
Tab. Ship. fg. I. n. 125. 


with white hairs—Rubican, black or ſorrel, wich à few HoRSE is alſo a cant name lately introduced into the affair of 


white hairs ſcattered about his body. —Sorrel, common ſor- 
rel, red or cow-coloured ſorrel, bright or light- coloured ſor- 
rel, burnt ſorrel; all chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the colour of 
their manes.—Starling colour, reſembling a ' browniſh or 
blackiſh grey, only more freckled, or intermixed with white. 
—Tyger colour, much the ſame with the branded grey, only 
the ſpots ſmaller, Jolf-colour— Deer-colour— Blatk— | 


Theſe colours are generally conſidered as ſymbolical of the | 
nature, qualities, &c. of the beaſts; and accordingly their 
Value is much influenced hereby.—The dapple grey is prized 


lotteries, for the chance or benefit of a ticket, or number 


for one or more days, upon condition, if it be drawn a prize 


within the time covenanted for, of returning to the ſeller an 
undrawn ticket. | | | 


To determine the value of an horſe —Multiply the amount 
of the prizes in the lottery by the time the boſe is hired for; 
and from the product ſubtract the amount of the number of 
prizes by the value of an undrawn ticket into the time 


of the horſe: the remainder being divided by the number of 
tickets into the whole time 


value of the — e 8 
for beauty; the brown bay for ſervice; the black, with fil- HORSEMANGSHIP, the art of breaking, diſciplining, and 


ver hair, for courage; the roan for countenance; the ſorrel, 
black without white, and iron grey, are reputed hot and 
fiery; the bright grey, flea- bitten, and black with white 


matic and heavy; the mouſe-dun, red bay, and blue gre : 
are dull ; the peach-colour rarely prove obedient to the ſpur ; 
the ſorrel ſeldom fail of being good, eſpecially if their legs, 
tails, and manes, be black; and the ſame may be ſaid of the | 
flea-bitten, at leaſt thoſe ſo marked in the fore parts, or 
. the whole body; for, when only behind, it is an ill } 
len. 7 - 95g IH | 


Indeed it is hard laying down any univerſal rules in this 

caſe, —The white, which promiſe the leaſt, often prove good 
when black, about the eyes and noſtrils. And there are 
excellent iron greys, though that is not reputed a good co- 


E the age, teeth, mark, c. of Horſes ; ſee Ace, TooTH, 
| Vox | 8 


ARK, Cc. 


managing horſes. 


| Horſemanſhip, in its latitude, includes what relates to the 


Fnowlege of the make, colour, age, temper, and qualities, 
of horſes ; their reſpective countries and climates, with the 
manner of breeding, propagating, &c. the diſcovery of the 
uſes or ſervices they are fitted for; whether the wars, the 


race, the ſaddle, or labour; and forwarding and accommo- 
dating them thereto, | 


In this general ſenſe, it alſo includes the knowlege of the 


defects and diſeaſes of horſes, and the remedies proper for the 
ſame; with the ſeveral operations requiſite thereto, as dock- 
ing, gelding, ſboeing, &. and thus takes in the farriers pro- 
vince. | VEIN | 

But the word is in a more peculiar manner underſtood of the 
art of riding; or of directing an horſe to advantage; not 
only in the ordinary motions, but more eſpecially in the ma- 


naging, or making him work upon volts, airs, &'c: See 
| MANAGE. | 1 a 


J. Ne 79. CnanzB. 
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ORSE includes all the horſe except thoſe of the life- * 


of drawing, the quotient is the _ 


them. Others, who uſe to paſs mountains and places where 


„ 
| HORSE-SHOE, a cover or deſene far the fole of an horſe's 
Of thole there are ſeveral ſorts ; as; the | 


HOSANNAS®, in the Hebrew ceremonies, a prayer which they 
rehearſed on the ſeveral days of the feaſt of tabernacles, 


| ® It was thus called, by reaſon there was frequent iti 

Planch Sox, of Pancelet, which is ſaid to make a good foot, therein of the word « ſerva gy No bro | 
and a bad leg; as ca the foot to grow beyond the mea- i, e. ſave us now ; or, ſave us, we pray. 4 
fure of the leg. It is choſen for a weak heel, and will o_ There are divers of theſe ho/annas.—The Jews call them | 

longer than any other hoe; bein borrowed from the x *l. hoſchannoth; i. e. the hoſannas.—Some are rehearſed on the 
| which has weak heels, and fruſhes to keep the feet from] £14 day, ochers on the ſecond, Ec. which they call hoſanny | 
ſtones and gravel. 8 | th of the day, hoſanna of the ſecond day, &c, | 
| BROES with Calkins, which, though intended to ſecure the] gl Rabba, or Grand Hos Ax NA, is a name they give | 
horſe from 4 yet are reputed by =_ to do him * to their feaſt of tabernacles, which laſts eight days, by reaſon, 
harm than 8 „in that he cannot trea evenly yy ©] during the courſe thereof, they are frequently calling for the 

und ; whereby, many times, he wrenches his 1 Faw | "affiſtance of God, the forgiveneſs of their fins, and his blef. 
d s ſome ſine w, eſpecially upon ſtony ways, where leſs ing on the new year; and to that purpoſe they make great | 
will not ſuffer the calkins to enter. —Double calkins * n uſe of the hoſchannoth, or prayers above-mentioned. 
Hurtful, as he treads evener with them than on the 3 The Jews, alſo, apply the term hoſanna rabba, in a more 
calkins; but then they muſt not be over- long, or ſharp- peculiar manner, to the ſeventh day of the feaſt of taberna- 

pointed, but rather ſhort and flat. | cles ; by reaſon they apply themſelves more immediately on 
SHoEs with Rings: theſe were firſt invented to make the horſe | imd the divine blefling, e. 9 "| 
lift his feet up high ; though ſuch ves are more painful than HOSE, from the Saxon hoſa, a ſtocking. See STockinG, Ch 


helpful, beſide the unhandſomeneſs of the ſight. —The fault 
of not lifting the feet high enough is moſt incident to horſes 
that have not ſound hoofs; for tender feet fear to touch the 
ground hard: but what is intended for remedy, proves a 
prejudice to the horſe, by adding high calkins, or rings 
to his /bves; as by that means his heels are made weaker 
than before. E y Fe 
SHOES with ſwelling welts or borders round about them, are 
' uſed in Germany, &c. which, being higher than the heads 


of the nails, ſave them from wearing. Theſe are the beſt | 


ſort of laſting Hes, if made of well tempered ſtuff, as they 
wear equally in all parts; and the horſe treads evenly upon 


ſmiths are not ſo eaſily met with, carry ſhoes. about them, 
with vices, whereby they faften them to the horſe's hoofs 
. without the help of the hammer or nail : yet is this more for 
ſhew than ſervice ; for though ſuch ſhoe may ſave an horſe's 
feet from ſtones, yet it ſo pinches his hoof, that he goes with 


pain; and perhaps injures it more than the ſtones do.— | 


On ſuch emergent - occaſions, therefore, it were better to 
make uſe of the | f 5 

Jeint SHOE, which is made of two pieces, with a flat rivet 
nail joining them together in the toe, ſo that it might be 

taken both wide or narrow, to ſerve any foo ts? 


Panton or Pantable Smnok, which opens the heels, and helps 


| _ hoof-binding,—To which wy be added, the half panton ſhoe. 
| Patten SHOE is uſed for an horſe that is burnt in the hip, ſtif- 


fle, or ſhoulder ; as it cauſes him to bear upon that leg the | * 


grief is on, and conſequently makes him uſe it the better. 


Hors8-$HoE, in fortification, is a work ſometimes of a round, | 


| ſometimes of an oval f 


figure, incloſed with a parapet, raiſed | 


Hos I Hosk, among botaniſts, ſignifies one long huſk of a 
flower within another ; as in the polyanthos. | | 
Hosk-Husk, in botany, a long round huſk ; as in pinks, july- 

flowers, &c. - | | 


out of charity, for the reception and ſupport of the poor, 
aged, infirm, ſick, and otherwiſe helpleſs. | 
The word is formed of the Latin þo/þes, hoſt or ſtranger. 


In the firſt ages of the church, the biſhop had the immediate 
- Charge of all the poor, both ſound and diſeaſed ; as alſo of 
widows, orphans, ſtrangers, &c.—When the churches came 
to have fixed revenues allotted them, it was decreed, that, 
at leaſt, one fourth part thereof ſhould go to the relief of the 
poor; and, to provide for them the more commodiouſly, di- 
vers houſes of charity were built, which-are fince denomi- 
nated hoſpitals. ; 8 

They were governed wholly by the prieſts and deacons, un- 
der the inſpection of the biſhop. 225 | 

In courſe of time, ſeparate revenues were affigned for the ho- 
- ſpitals; and particular perſons, out of motives of piety and 

charity, gave lands and money for erecting of hoſpitals, 

When the church-diſcipline to relax, the prieſts, who, 
till then, had been the adminiſtrators of hoſpitals, converted 
them into a ſort of benefices, which they held at pleaſure, 
without giving account thereof to any body ; reſerving the 
greateſt part of the income to their own uſe ; ſo that the in- 
tentions of the founders were fruſtrated. To remove this 
abuſe,- the council of Vienne expreſly prohibited the giving 
any hoſpital to ſecular prieſts in the way of a benefice; and 
directed the adminiſtration thereof to be given to ſufficient 


HOSPITAL“, popularly Sp1TAL, a place or building erected 


r , e A 


| - 

in the ditch of a marſhy place, or in low grounds; ſometimes | and reſponſible laymen, who ſhould take an oath, like that | 5 
alſo to cover a gate; or to ſerve as a lodgment for ſoldiers, | af tutors, for the faithful diſcharge thereof; and be account: 7 
to prevent ſurprizes, or relieve an over- tedious defence. able to the ordinaries.— This decree was executed, and con- tn 

- © Honse-5Hoz HEaD, a diſeaſe in infants, wherein the ſutures | firmed by the council of Trent. | ag 8. 
of the ſkull are too open, or too great a vacuity is left be- | In England, heſpitals, founded for the mere relief of the in- ul 
tween them; ſo that the re ſhall not be totally cloſed | digent and neceſſitous, are peculiarly called a/ms-houſes ; the die 
up, or the cranium in that part be ſo hard as the reſt, for | name hoſpital being reſerved to thoſe deſtined for the ſick 8.7 
%% | IF aged, yo &c. The principal of theſe are, the 5 
This openneſs is found to be increaſed upon the child's | Roya/ HosPiTAL, for diſabled ſoldiers, commonly called Cha. It 
catching cold. When the diſeaſe continues long, it is re- ;/ea-College. i 


puted a ſign of weakneſs, and ſhort life. In this caſe, it is 
uſual to rub the -head now-and-then with warm rum, or 
brandy, mixed with the white of an egg, and palm-oll. 


| Te was founded by king, Charles II. carried on by king 
$ 7 II. and finiſhed by king William and queen K 
The building is very ſpacious and magnificent: its figure i 


Sometimes the diſorder ariſes from a collection of waters in | a II; the middle or front part whereof conſiſts of a chapel 5 
the head, called an hydrocephalus. I - | and hall; che other two lines, being four ſtories high, are di- kt 
HonsE Meaſure is a rod of box, to flide out of a cane, with | vided into wards or galleries, two in each ſtory; containing the 
- a ſquare at the end, being divided into hands and inches, to | each twenty-ſix diſtinct apartments for the foot-ſoldiers. At fe 
meaſure the height of horſes.. | | 1 each of the four corners of the main building, there is a pavi- fo 
HORSHAM fone is a kind of thin broad. flate, of a greyiſh | lion, in one whereof is the governor's lodging, and the coun- 2 
colour; formerly much uſed, eſpecially in Suſſex, to Feal or | cil-chamber ; the other being lodgings for ſeveral of the off- ; 
cover churches and chancels, great houſes, &c. | ers of the houſe. Beſide the main building, there are four 5 
It is called Hop/ham ſtone, becauſe chiefly brought from the | wings or out- buildings; one for the infirmary, another for + 
* town of Horſham in Suſſex. Ss I | ſeveral officers of the houſe, another for old maimed officers 4 
HORTAGILERS, in the grand ſeignior's court, are uphol- | of horſe and foot; and the fourth for the baker, laundreſs, &. A 
ſterers, or tapeſtry-hangers. | © | - The numbet of ordinary penſioners is 476 ; beſide the off- 


| There is no city better or more erderly regulated than the | 


and ſeignior's camp; and to; have a notion of the magni- 
cence of that prince, he muſt be ſeen in that equipage; he 


being much better lodged and accommodated there, than at 


Conſtantinople, or in any other city of his dominions. 


He has always two tents. or pavilions, and two ſets of furni- | 


ture intire; that, while he is in one, they may pitch or ſpread 
the other. | 8 5 


In order to this, he has conſtantly four hundred hortagilers, | 


or upholſterers, in his retinue, who go a day's journey before 
him to fix on a proper e. They firſt prepare the ſultan's 


| tent, and then thoſe of the officers of the porte; and the beg- 


: ” Pan 


cers and ſervants of the houſe: the out or extraordinay 
"2m oners are alſo very numerous; and theſe, upon oc 
ion, do duty in the ſeveral gariſons, from whence draughts 
are made for the army, &c. | py 
The penſioners are all provided with cloaths, diet, waſhing, 
lodging, firing; and have, one day's pay in every week for 
ſpending- money. et | 
The qualifications required to be admitted of this body, te, 
That the candidate bring a certificate from his ſuperior office! 


crown; or that he has ſerved the erown twenty years, Wii 


that he has been maimed or diſabled in the ſervice of ble 


muſt be made appear by muſter- rolls. 


% 


, according to their rank. | 


| . | To defray the charges of this ho/þ:tal, there is a conſiderable 
HORII CULTURE“, the art of gardening. See GARDEN- 


ſum paid yearly out of the poundage of the army; beſide one 


ING. | 3 8 | days pay of each officer, and each common ſoldier, v0) 
® The word is compounded of hortur, garden; and cole, I gill, ear; Which, in time of war, amounts to 13 or 140005. 
dreſs, 2 c. . | 20 ES n 5 : 


* 
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For the adminiſtration of this he pital there is a governor, 

' ieut2nant-governor, major, treaſurer, Sc. 
Creenwich HOSPITAL is a retreat for ſeamen, who, by age, 

wounds, or other accidents, are diſabled from ſervice ; and 
for the widows and children of ſuch as are flain in the ſer- 
- vice. 3 | ; £0 

- in point of magnificence and ſpaciouſneſs, greatly ex- 
2 hoſpital. A good part of it was built in 
king Charles II. s time, at the expence of 6000'l. It was 
much promoted b king William ; and finiſhed under queen 

nne, and king George I. and III. 

he number of penſioners entertained in this hyſpital is 300. 
To each hundred men are allowed fix nurſes; being the 
widows of ſeamen. | 


The victualling is according to the allowance of Chelſea 


hoſpital; viz. four men to a meſs; each meſs to contain four 
unds of fleſh, a gallon of beer, &c. EE: 
|. is adminiſtred by a governor, lieutenant-governor, captain, 
lieutenant, chaplain, ſteward, phyſician, &c. 5 
Chrif's HosPITAL, r called the Blue- coat hoſpital, 
was antiently a monaſtery of grey friers, founded by Raihere, 
the firſt prior thereof, in the time of Henry I. It was dif- 
ſolved by Henry VIII. and converted, by Edward VI. into 
an hoſpital for poor children; Who are upplied with all ne- 
ceſſaries and conveniences; cloathed, dieted, and taught, 
Since its firſt endowment it has received abundance of new 
donations. A great part of it was burnt down by the great 
fire ; but is again rebuilt by the care of the governors ; tho 
not without art a great debt, and anticipating the re- 


venues of the hoſpita 


xmerly, a thouſand poor children, moſt of them orphans, 

_ ed on this foundation and fix or ſeven ſcore 

yearly put out apprentices, and the girls to ſervice ; but the 

number, — the deficiency of the funds, grew after- 
wards much leſs. 1 | 

| Here were two mathematical ſchools ; the firſt founded by 

king Charles IT. but they are now united. Youths are 


there taught ſeveral parts of practical mathematics, particu- 


larly navigation, to. fit them for apprentices to maſters of 
ſhips: to ſay nothing of the grammar-ſchool (whence the 


moſt improved boys are yearly ſent to the univerſity), the 


writing-ſchool, drawing-ſchool, c. 


The officers of this hoſpital are a preſident, treaſurer, go-| 


vernors, Sc. | 


$. Bartholomew's Hosp TAL adjoins to Chriſts hoſpital; and | 


formerly belonged to the ſame grey friers. at 
At —— of monaſteries, Henry VIII. left five hun- 
dred marks a year to it, for the relief of poor people; but it 


vas more largely endowed, for the uſe of ſick and lame per- 


ſons only, by Edward VI. ; i 

Ie is governed by a preſident, treaſurer, &c. with other offi- 
ce;s. - It is furniſhed with two phyſicians, and three maſter 
ſurgeons, . beſides as many aſſiſtant ſurgeons. 


In this hoſdital, with two others depending on it, the one 


at Kingſland, called the Lock, the other in Southwark, are 
uſually about three hundred patients, provided with lodging, 
diet, phyſic, ſurgery, &c. ve pſi 
8. Thomas's HosPITAL, in Southwark, is for the ſame purpoſes 
as that of S. Bartholomew. 5 TROY 
It was originally founded an hoſpital, by Richard price of 
Bermondſey, in 1213. ſurrendered to king Henry VIII. and 
given, by Edward VI. to the citizens of London, for an 
/pital for infirm and lame people... ' _ 
It conſiſts of four quadrangular courts; in the firſt are fix 
wards for women; in the ſecond, two chapels, the leſſer for 
the private uſe of the hoſpital, and the larger, parochial: in 
the ſame court, ar the houſes of the treaſurer, and other of- 
ficers: in the third court are fix or ſeven. wards for men: the 
fourth hath alſo —_ ht ; baths, hot and cold; a chirur- 
| „ apothecary's 8 . 
—— — about 6 thouſand F taken in, and diſ- 
charged out of, this hoſpital, yearly. 3 
The governors of this hoſpital are, the lord mayor and court 
of aldermen, with about two hundred and ſixty other citizens, 
Among which are, a preſident, treaſurer, &c. two phy- 
ficians, and three ſurgeons. | 


Guy's HosrIT AL, or the HospiTAL of Incurables, is the 


foundation of a wealthy citizen and bookſeller, Thomas Guy, 


qʒ | - | TIN 
It is chiefly intended for reputed incurable perſons; and is 
even to take in, yearly, a certain number of patients turned 
ab, particularly Bethlehem, as in- 


curable. 


Ihe founder beſtowed 50, ooo l. on the buildiing in his life- 


time; and, by will, endowed it with 200,000. at his death, 
in 1724. the greateſt benefaction, without diſpute, .that ever 
was left by any one private aan 
Its officers are, a preſident and governors, moſt of whom are 
the ſame with thoſe of 8. Thomas's hoſpital, which is in the 
' neighbourhood thereof; with a treaſurer, two: phyſicians, 
two ſurgeons, c. 5 e 33 


Bridewell Hosp ira. Wonx⸗hobsk. 
buttons HospIT AI. 0 See the atticle y CHARTREUSE; 
HosPITAL of Feruſalem. | HosPITALER. 


HOGSPITALER, one that entertains and provides for poor 
Pg. travellers, c. 5 
[he appellation is chiefly given to certain communities of re- 
ligious; as, the hoſpitalers of Elſefort in Eſſex, inſtituted 
to take care of lepers; hoſpitalers of 8. John Baptiſt, of 
Coventry; hoſpitalers of S. Julian; hoſpitalers of S. Leonard, 
at York, c. | e 
The religious hoſpitalers generally follow the rule of S. Au- 
| nam" Moſt of them pretend, that 8. Martha was their firſt 
oundreſs, and chooſe her for their patron; by reaſon ſhe en- 
tertained Jeſus Chriſt at her houſe. Some of them go back 
to the patriarch Abraham, for their founder. 
There are alſo hyſþitalers among the military orders; ſuch 
are the knights of S. Lazarus, and S. John of Jeruſalem. 


HOSPITALERS, HosetTALAR11, more particularly denote - 


an order of religious knights, who built an hoſpital at Jeruſa- 
lem, wherein pilgrims were received. To theſe pope Cle- 
ment V. transferred the effects and revenues of the Templars; 


whom, by a council held at Vienne, he ſuppreſſed, for their 


many and great miſdemeanours. | 
Theſe hoſpitalers were otherwiſe called, Knights of S. 
John of rt and are the ſame with thoſe whom we 
now call knights of Malta. 
HOSPITIUM, Inn; a term peculiarly uſed, in our law- books, 
for an inn of court, 5 be | 
Hosrirrux is alſo uſed for a little convent, which the reli- 
ous built for the reception of ſtrangers and travellers of the 
ſame order, who had occaſion to ſtay with them ſome time. 
Moſt of theſe heſpitia, or inns, in time became fixed con- 


vents. | 


* the title borne by the prince of Walachia and 
Oldavia. 1 Rs" 

The heſpodars of Walachia and Moldavia receive the inveſti- 
ture of thoſe principalities from the grand ſeignior, by a veſt, 
and a ſtandard, which he gives them. | 
They are ſometimes depoſed by him; though, in other re- 
ſpects, they have the ſovereign power within their. ſtates, 
HOST *, Hos Es, a term of mutual relation, applied both 


perſon thus lodged, &c. | 


* The word is formed of the Latin hoes; which ſome will 
have thus called, guat hoflium, or ofiium petens; for oftium 
was antiently written with an aſpirate. Vs Tk 
Thus the innkeeper ſays, he has a good 52%, in ſpeaking of 
- the traveller who Jody with him; merge Ve ag —_ 
ſays, he has a kind 5%, in ſpeaking of his landlord. 
It muſt be obſerved, then, that it was the cuſtom among 


the antients, when any ftranger aſked for lodging, for the 


+ maſter of the houſe, and the ſtranger, each of them to ſet a 
foot on each ſide of the threſhold 
neither of them do any harm to the other.—It was this cere- 
mony, that raiſed ſo much horror againſt thoſe who violated 
the law or right of hoſpitality, on either ſide; inaſmuch as 
they were looked on as perjured. e 
ead of hoſþes, the antient Latins called it ho/tis, as Cicero 
himſelf informs us; though, in courſe of time, ho/tis came 
3 da an enemy: ſo much was the notion of hoſpitality 
tered. | 5 | 
HosT is alſo uſed by way of abbreviation for heſtia, a victim, 
or ſacrifice, offered to the Deity. See HosTIa.: 
In this ſenſe, 5% is more immediately underſtood of the 
1 81 of the Word incarnate, who was offered up an he/t, or 
oft:a, to the Father, on the croſs, for the ſins of mankind. 
HosT, or HoasT, is chiefly ufed in the Romiſh church, for 
the body of Jeſus Chriſt, contained under the ſpecies of 
bread and wine, which is offered up every day, a new 5, 
or ſacrifice, 'in the maſs. . 5 


Pope Gregory IX. firſt decreed a bell to be rung as the 
ſignal for the people to betake themſelves to the adoration of 
the | | | 


The veſſel wherein the byfs are kept, is called the cibory 3 


being a large kind of covered chalice. 55 
HOSTAGE *, a perſon left as ſurety for the performance of 
the articles of a treaty.  ' E 
; »The word is formed of 5%, and that of boſdts, oy 
When two enemies are on the point of concluding a treaty, 
or capitulation; it is frequent for them to give heſtages on each 


ſide, as ſureties for the execution of what is contained 


therein. | 


The garifon of ſuch a place bas capitulated, 384 n 


hoſtages. Such an officer was given as an ho/fage. 
An hgflage is either a principal, or an acceſfary, according 
to the ſtate of the caſe. He is only an acceſſary, when, for 


inſtance, a prince promiſes fidelity to another, and gives up -. 


his ſon, or ſome other great lord, to aſſure his engagemen 
without any further ſtipulation. For here, if the prince fail 
of his word, the ho/fage is no-ways accountable for it. 


But the ho/ffage becomes a principal, when it is expraſly 128 


to a perſon who lodges and entertains another, and to the 


„ and ſwear they would 
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Mted, that he Thall be anſwerable for the event? for inſtance, | 
if a city engage to ſurrender, in caſe it be not relieved in ſo 


many days, and, to ſecure the engagement, give hoſtages, 
theſe: hoſtages are what a ſurety is to a creditor for the 
debt of his principal. So that, if the relief do not come, and 
yet the citizens refuſe to ſurrender, the hoſtages ſtand in their 
place, become principals, and are liable to be. puniſhed 
the prevarication of thoſe they are become ſureties for. 
An betage given for another perſon becomes free when that 


Fe — dies. | : 2 
EL, or Hor EL, à French term, antiently fignifying a 
bhouſt, or dwelling-placgce. it | 
It is now more commonly —＋ 2 the palaces, or houſes, 
af the king, princes, and great lords. | : 
1. wit ene — ſay, the hotel del Conde, hotel de Conti, 
'» betel de Louvre, ; Tex £ d 5 . | ; 
The grand prevot de I hotel, is the firſt judge of the officers 


of the king's houſhold: his juriſdiction is much like that of |- 


lord ſteward of the houſhold of the king of England. 
The hotel de ville is what we call a town-houſe, or town-hall, 


HoTzr-Ditv, is a common name for the chief hoſpital | 


| for. the reception of ſick perſons, in moſt of the cities of 


The HoTEL de Mars, is an hoſpital near Paris; of the ſame 


nature with Chelfea-hoſpital. © n : 
HOSTIA *, Host, in antiquity, a victim offered in ſacrifice 
+ to a deity. ee eee ft | 5 
The word is formed from hoſtir, enemy; it being the cuſtom | 
do offer up a ſacrifice before they joined battle, to render the 
gods propitious ; or, after the battle was over, to give them | 


* 


3 8 
« 
. j * 


thanks. Some chooſe to derive the word from hoftio, q. d.| 


Ferie, I ſtrike. —lfidore, on this word, remarks, that the 


name boftia was given to. thoſe ſacrifices-which. they offered-| 


before they marched to attack the enemy: Antiguam, ſays 
he, ad boſtem pergerent, in contradiſtinction from vidtimt, 


wich were properly thoſe offered after the victory. Ovid | 


ſeems to diſtingwſh otherwiſe, when he ſays, * 
Victina, que cecidit dextra victrice, vocatur; 
Heſtibus a demitis hoſtia nomen habet. 

As if the hofia might be flain by any prieſt, but the victim 
only by the hands of the victor. Fronton makes another 
© 4: 5 diftinRion: according to him, vikima was a grand oblation, 

and hoſtia a ſmaller and leſs conſiderable one. e 


% 


HOSTILITY 8, the action of an enemy. — During Aa truces 


all bo/tilities are to ceaſe on both ſides: ſuch a city ſtands 
- neuter, and commits no heſtilities on either ſide, 

The word is Latin, Heffilitas, formed of the primitive ho/tis, 
u 2 ſignifies exemy ; and which antiently ſignified ſtranger, 


HOT-Barn. See the articles BaTH, and THERMENES. 
HOT-BEp, a piece of earth, or foil, plentifully enriched with 
manure, and defended from cold winds, &c. to forward the 
- growth of plants, and to force vegetation, when the ſeaſon, 
or the climate, of itſelf, is not warm enough. 
By means of Hof- bedt, ſkilfully managed, we can ſo nearly 
imitate the temperature of other climates, that ſeeds of plants 
brought from any country between the tropics, may be made 
» wtugiſh-even under the Poſes. 
Heat and humidity being the great inſtruments of vegetation, 
to promote the growth of any plants, theſe muſt bed 
.- portioned; ſo as neither to exceed, nor come ſhort of, the 
| bounds natur has allotted for it: too much heat we find ra- 


ther ſcorches a plant, than makes it grow; and too much 


moiſtare frequently chills it, unleſs quickly exhaled from the 
bots. With us, 4 moderate heat is found the moſt eligible; 
ſuch as is fafed by the ferment of wet ſtraw and dorte lter, 
which, from che earth lying thereon, will ſend forth, for 
- "Rn 1 a gentle ſteam, richly impregnated with vegeta- 
tive ſalts. | i e ee 


mixed together, and left on an heap for eight or ten days, 


* 


is to be removed in three or four days, and its place ſupplied 
either with, cows-ding, or witli the laſt year's ridges. The 
.. proceſs. of ordering a 1 ſervieeable. hot-bed, for the 


© cuſtomary raiſing of cauliflowers, cucumbers, melons, ra- 


- diſhes, and other tender plants and flowers, in January or | 


© February, is directed by Mr. Mc 


ortimer in manner following: 
Provide a warm place, defended from all the winds, by being 


incloſed with a pale, or hedge, made of reeds or ſtraw, about | 


fix or ſeven feet high; of ſuch dimenſions, or capacity, as 
- occaſion requires. Within this incloſure raiſe a bed, two or 


three feet high, and three feet over, of freſh horſe-dung, | 


- about ſix or eight days old ; then tread it down very hard on 
the top, make it level, and, if you think fit, edge it round 
with boards, or brick, laying fine rich mould about three or 


end an equal diviſion may be made of the whole thirty, be. 


uly pro- | 


to putrefy, and then removed into a bed, and covered up | 
wich glaſſes, or frames. Others chooſe to take horſe-dung | -* 
2 month or ſix weeks old, and make a ſeed- bed of it, about 
four feet high, and cover it up with ſtraw a foot thick, which | 


is over, which you may perceive by thruſting in 2 
plant Ne e — and ſet up 2 e Pu 
five inches above the bed, to ſupport a frame made of * 
and covered with ſtraw, or baſs-mat, in order to ſecur 5 
ſeeds and plants from cold and wet; only the coverin e 
be opened in a warm day, for an hour before noon dy g 
hour after. But take care to earth up your plants as 5 
ſhoot in height; and when able to bear the cold, the 7 
be tranſplanted.” _ "2080 $5 ; 7 May 
In Holland they make uſe of hot-beds made of ſand - which 
are not ſo apt to raiſe unwholſome damps, as thoſe of hor 
Gang, | 5 go Dutch 23 made hot-beds of tanners "non i 
which, when once ri repared, will maintai 4 
_ for fix DE l 4 AY | TO ie 
Bradley, with ve reaſon, propoſes a thermo 
be uſed to NT hn of F or 8 
either to be brought up in a colder ſeaſon, or colder a 
than what they naturally require, you are to take the hei bs -- 
at which the thermometer ſtands .in their proper ſeaſon 0 
. clime, as a ſtandard; and, by applying a thermometer - & 
bot-bed, judge whether the heat is to be increaſed, or re. 
' mitted, — Thus an hot-bed for cucumbers muſt be kept, to 
raiſe the ſpirit in the glaſs, to the ſame height as the * 
tural temperature of the weather will raiſe it to, about the 
latter end of May, and June, when cucumbers will grow 
abroad, without any artificial heat, or ſhelter. See Supple- 
ment, article HoT-BExp. | 8 
HoT-Hovuss. See STove, and Hypocausrum. _ 
HoT-SHooTs, or HoviLsts, a fort of factitious, or com. 
pound fire, made of a third part of any coal, pit, ſea, gr 
charcoal, mixed with two thirds of loam. | 
Theſe ingredients are to be made up into balls, moiſteneg - 
with a little urine, round, or in any other form, at pleaſure, 
and expoſed to the air till thoroughly dry.— Then may they 
be built into the moſt orderly fire imaginable, affording 

' glowing, regular, and conſtant heat, for ſeven or eight hours, 
without ſtirring, This mixture is: alſo uſed in ſome parts to 
ſlacken the impetuous devouring of the fire, and keep coals 
from conſuming too faſt. : 
HOTCH-POT,. or Hop6-Popc, primarily denotes 2 
_ Flemiſh medley-diſh, made of fleſh cut in pieces, and ſodden 
with herbs, roots, Ac. . | 
Horen-Por, in law, ſignifies a mixture, or blending, of 
lands, given in marriage, with other lands in fee accruing by 
deſeent. A man ſeiſed of thirty acres of land in fee, hath two 
daughters, and gives with one of them ten acres in frank- 
marriage, and dies ſeiſed of the other twenty. If, now, ſhe 
tat is thus married will have any part of the twenty acres, 
ſhe muſt put her lands given in 5 in hotch-pit, 
© that is, ſhe muſt refuſe to take the ſole profits of the ten acres, 
but ſuffer them to be mingled with the other twenty; to the 


tween her and her ſiſter.— Thus for her ten acres, ſhe will be 
intitled to fifteen, — Coke on Littl. . 
HOT TS, or HuTrTs, pounces, and round balls of leather, 
ſtuffed, or tied, on the ſharp ends of fighting-cocks ſpurs; 
to keep them from hurting one another in ſparring, or breath- 
888 1 V 7 . 
HOUGH, Ham, the joint of the hind leg of a beaſt, which 
connects the thigh to the leg. See Ham. 1 
To Hou, or cut the Houghs, is to ham- ſtring. See Hau- 
STRING. © 3 „ 


upon the tip, or elbow, of the hob. 
It generally er from ſome ſtroke, or bruiſe ; and, if 
" neglefted till the ſubſtance of the ſwelling becomes hard, 
| like lue, it proves difficult to cure. hs 
HOUN D, Canis venaticus, an hunting dog. | | 
Hound may be diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the manner of 
their hunting, into, ſuch as find out and purſue the game by 
fight, and the quickneſs, and ſwiftneſs of their motion, of 
which kind are the gaze-bound, agaſæus; and grey-hound, 
| caniy graius; the terrier, &c.—And thoſe which find and 
er the game by the goodneſs of their ſmell. * 
e ſpecies of ſcenting-dogs may be divided farther; into 
hounds, ſimply fo called, and Blood bound ; each whereof ad- 
mits of ſome diverſities. eee 


done colour, as white, black, c. are moſt valued; then 
thoſe ſpotted with red: thoſe ſpotted with dun are leſs prized, 


of good ſcent, and hardy, not fearing the water; they keep 

the chace well, without change; but are not fo ſwift as the 

white; they love the hart above any other chace, mn 
little ſtomach for the hare, &c. whence they are not ſo fit 
for private gentlemen; befide that, they are apt to run at 
tame beats | 

The dun hounds are of a more general uſe, being fit for al 
cChaces. Their ſagacity and fidelity in knowing and ſticking 
to their maſter's voice and horn, and to none elſe, are much 
admired : they alſo underſtand each other, and know which 


four inches thick on it: when the extreme heat of the bed 


r 
g 


1 


 HoUGH: bonny, is an hard, round ſwelling, or tumour, growing | 


'1*, As to hounds, ſimpl thus called, thoſe which are all of 


zs uſually wanting courage and boldneſs. Fallow-hounds are 


| are babblers, which liars, Nc. They are of different * 


wy * 
* 


# 
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and qualities in the ſeveral countries, &c. Mountainous and 


woodland parts breed a tall heavy ſort, called ſow hounds : 


moderate foils, where the champain and covert ſhare 
pretty equally, produce a middle-{ized hound of a nimbler 
make. | Vt | 

The marks of a good and fair hound are, to be of a middle 
proportion, rather long than round; the noſtrils wide; back 


_ bowed; fillets; great; haunches, large; ham, ftrait ; tail, 


the whelps that weigh lighteſt; for they will be ſooner at the 


— 


— 


wma 


fcot, he 


with geſture of head, eyes, ears, ani tail, vinding to the 


big near the reins, and the reſt lender to the end; the leg, 
big : the ſole, dry ; and claws, large. : 

For the terms uſed in reſpect of hounds, their noiſes, &c, ſee 
HUNTING, | 


| To enter a young hound; after having taught him to know 


the halloe, and the ſound of the horn, at about eighteen 
months old he may. be taken into the field. The beſt method 
to initiate him is, to take a live h:re, and trail her upon the 
ground, this way, then that; and, at length, hide her at a 
proper diſtance. Ihen ſetting the hound near the trail, he 
will take wind, and run to and fro about the fields, woods, 
paths, Oc. till he find which. way ſhe has gone: as he ap- 
proaches nearer the lodged hare, he will mend his pace, and 
at laſt leap on, his prey, which he muſt be ſuffered to kill, and, 
bringing it to his maſter with triumph, he muſt be rewarded 
and encouraged.— This done, he may be let run in a pack of 


old hounds to confirm and perfect him. 


It ought to be noted, that whatever young hounds are firſt 


entered at, and rewarded with, they will ever after covet moſt ; 


ſo that if they be intended, e. g. for the hart, they muſt not 
de entered at the hare. " . | 
20, The grey-hound might deſerve the firſt place, by reaſon 
of his ſwiftneſs, ſtrength, and ſagacity in purſuing his game; 


| ſuch being the nature of this dog, that he is ſpeedy and quick 


of foot to follow, fierce and ſtrong to overcome, yet ſilent, 
coming upon his prey unawares. | 

The make and proportions required in a good grey-hound, 
are, that he have a long body, ſtrong, and pretty large, a 
neat ſharp head, ſparkling eyes, a long mouth, and ſharp 
teeth, little ears, with thin griſtles in them, a ſtrait, 


| broad, and ſtrong breaſt, his fore legs ſtrait and ſhort, his 


hind legs long and firait, broad ſhoulders, round ribs, 
fleſhy buttocks, but not fat, and a long tail, ſtrong, and full 
. ͤ 1 he. © 

thoſe are alw-ays fitteſt to be choſen among 
game, and ſo hang upon it, hindering its ſwiftneſs, till the 
heavier. and ſtrong hounds come in to offer their aſſiſtance; 


whence, beſides what has been already ſaid, it is requiſite for 


a grey-hound to have large ſides, and a broad midriff, that he 
y take his breath in and out the more eaſily ; his belly 


- ſhould alſo be ſmall, which otherwiſe would obſtruct the 
. ſwiftneſs of his courſe; and his hairs thin and ſoft, 
The huntſman is to lead theſe hounds on his left hand, if he 
be on foot; and on the right, if on, horſeback. —The beſt 
time to try and train them to the game, is at twelve months 
old, though ſome begin ſooner, with the males at ten, and 
the females at eight monchs old, which laſt are generally more] 
ſwiſt than the dogs: they ſhould be kept in a ſlip, while 


abroad, till they ſee their courſe; neither ſhould you looſen 
a young dog till the game has been a conſiderable time on 

being apt, by over eagerneſs at the prey, to ſtrain 
3, The gaze-hound, or beagle, is a dog more beholden to 
the ſharpneſs of his ſight, than his noſe or ſmelling ; by virtue 


- whereof he makes excellent ſport with the deer and hare, — 


He is alſo noted as exquiſite in chooſing of one that is not lank 

or lean, but full, fat, and round, which, if it happen to 
return, and be mingled again with the reſidue of the herd, he 
will ſoon ſpy out, and leave the reſt untouched, never ceaſing, 
ater he has ſeparated it from its company, and till he has 
wearied it to death. 36 ply 


Theſe dogs are much uſed in the north of England, and 


on champain ground, rather than buſny and woody places, 
and by horſemen, more than footmen.—If at any time he 
happen to take a wrong way, upon the uſual ſign made by 

$ 

courſe, beginning his chace afreſh, with a clear, voice, and| 
| _ foot, following the game with as much courage. as at 


- 4* The Sed. hound differs nothing in quality from the 
Seottiſb ſut bound, ſaving that it is longer ſhaped, and not 


his maſter, he immediately returns, takes the right and ready 


always of the ſame colour; but ſometimes red, ſanded; black, 


48 ſpotted, &c. though moſt commonly either brown or 


| Their nature is, that being ſet on by the voice and words of 
- their leader, to caſt about for the ſitting of the preſent 
Same, and having found it, they will never ceaſe purſuing 
3. wins tull cry till-it be tired, without changing for any 


Sher. e e 1 | $6080 
They ſeldom bark, except in their chace, and are very obe- 


ew thereof to the huntſman by. runying more ſpeedily, and 


or. I. Ne 3g. CMAuB. 


; 


1 


The huntſmen have commonly a couple of t 


The hour is divided into 60 minutes; 


day into twelve parts. 


nomers, dialiſts, c. — Sometimes, 


Equal Hovss are the 24th 


F 
F dient and attentive to the voice of their leader. Thoſe] 
| Wat are really good, when they have found the hare, make 


form or hare's muſe, never giving over proſecution, and run · 
ning with a gallant noiſe. my 


They have good and hard feet, and ſtately ſtomachs ;_ and 


are very properly denominated ſanguinary or blood-hounds, by 
reaſon of their extraordinary ſcent ; for if their game be 
only wounded, ſo that it eſcapes the huntſman's hands, or if 
it be killed, and never ſo cleanly carried away, theſe dogs, 
by their exquiſite ſmell, will diſcover it, and not be wanting, 
either by nimbleneſs or greedineſs, to come at it, provided 
there be any ſtains of blood. —Nay, though, by all the cun- 
ning and fcreſight 'imaginable, a beaſt be conveyed awa 
without ſpot or blood, yet through the rougheſt and mo 
crooked ways and meanders, will this dog find out the deer- 
ſtealer, and, even in the thickeſt throng, will, by his ſmell, 
ſeparate and pick him out. e 
5% The terrier, or tarrier, only hunts the fox or badger; 
being thus called, becauſe, after the manner of a ferret in 
ſearching for coneys, he leaps into the ground, and —_ 
or attacks the beatts, either tearing them in pieces, or haling 
them out by force; or, at leaſt, driving them out of their 
harbours to be taken in a net, or otherwiſe, 
riers, that the 
_y put in a freſh qne, as occaſion ſerves, to relieve” the 
other. | | CD nr e 
The time of entering the terrier; is when he is neat 8 
month old: if it be not done within that time, he will hardly 
be brought to take the earth. This entering and fleſhing of 
them may be performed ſeveral ways. —Firſt, when the foxes 


and badgers have young cubs, take an old terrier, ſet him into 


the ground, and when he begins to bay, hold the young one 
at the hole or mouth of the earth, that he may liſten and hear 
the old one's bay, _ 2 wot Oy 
The old fox or badger being taken, ſo that nothing remains 
within but the cubs, couple up the old ones, and put in the 
oung in their ſteads, encouraging them by crying, To him, 
Fo him.—If they take any cub within, let them do with it 
what they liſt ; not forgetting to give the old ferriers their 
reward, which is blood and livers, fried with cheeſe, and ſome 
of their greaſe ; ſhewing them alſo heads and ſkins to encou- 
rage them. | 1295 . 
OUR *, apa, hora, an aliquot part of a natural day, ufu- 


ally a 24th, ſometimes a 12th. 


The origin of the word hora, or dpa, comes, according to 
| ſome authors, from a ſurname of the ſun, the father of hours, 

_ - Whom the Egyptians call Sorus: Others derive jt from the 
Greek 3p4{*4y, to terminate, diſtinguiſh,, Q. Others, from 
the word vpoy, urine ; pretending that Triſmegiſtus was the firſt 
that ſettled the diviſion of Þqurs ; which he did from obſerya- 
tion of an animal conſecrated to Serapis, named the cynocepha- 
lus, which makes water twelve times a day, as often in 


the night, at equal intervals. 
An hour, with us, is a meaſure or quantity of time, equal to 
a 24th part of the natural day, or nycthemeron; or it is the 
duration of the 24th part of the earth's.diurnal rotation. Fif- 


- 


preciſely, but near enough for common uſe. 


teen degrees of the equator anſwer. to an hour; though got 


the minute into 60 
ſeconds, Oc. 2 


; 3 8 1 14 ut 327 $7 hp eh 

" The diviſion of the day into hours is "ay antient ; as is ſheyn 
by Kircher, Oedip. Agypt. Lom. II. P. I | 

tho the paſſages he quotes from Scripture do not prove it. 
 — The moſt antient hour is that of the 1 2th part of the day. 
Herodotus, Lib. II. obſerves, that the Greeks learnt from the 


II. claſs VII. c. 8. 
Egyptians, among other things, the method of dividing the 


The aſtronomers of Cathaya, rc. biſhop Beveridge obſerves, 
ſtill retain this diviſion. : They call the hour chag; and to 


each chag they give a peculiar name, taken from ſome animal: 


the firſt is called zeth, mouſe; the ſecond chiu, bullock; the 
third zem, leopard; the fourth nau, bare; the: fifth chin, 


5 the crocodile, Ee. 1499 5 


The diviſion of the day into twenty-four - hours was not 
known to the Romans before the firſt Punic war. Till that 
time they only regulated their days by the rifing and ſetting of 
these 5 . kd” 32136; 915} 10 ish t un 
They divided the twelve hours, of their day into four 3 biz. 


primes which commenced at fix o clock, third at nine, fixth 


at twelve, and zone at three. They alſo divided the night into 
four watches, each containing three hours, ;, 
There are divers kinds of hours, uſed by chronologers, aſtro- 


— 4 .* 
, 


Hours are divided inte equal and unequal. 


4 * . 
7 — 7 „I. 


Fu a day and night precitely; 
that is, the time wherein fifteen degrees of the equator mount 


_ above the horizon. 


15265-2013 $5 29133 Jo þ:20 46.38 34 Hl 
Theſe are alſo called eguinoctial hours, becauſe meaſured,on 


the equinoRtial 3, and. a/fronomical, becauſe uſed by aſtrono- 


mers. 7 


* 


5.3 l ee e een 
They ate alſo Ifferently denominated, according to the 


manner of accounting them in different countries. 


Aftranomigal Hours are equal hurs, reckoned from noon, or 
mid -d, in a gontigue 4 


| Babylonifo 


5 R 


- — 


dt certain hours preſcribed by the canons 


« 
Prayers 0; ber lob are p ic prayers continued for the 
4 pane , 


| "Expoſed forty þ urs, viz. | irteen''or four F T each 
day. , 2 en Hf 6 4. ** 1839 20 WET : J 
. Hoon: Crrcr Es, or Hon ary circles, in aſtronomy,” Cc. are 


dhe equinoQial at right angles; the ſame as meridians. 


They are ſuppoſed to be 
"They ar agpled ib 


„The deſt hoarcyta/er* are thoſe,” which, inſtead of find, 


| circles of the ſphere,- and therefore muſt be 
* rn 


Antient Rome conſiſted of 48000 hin all inſulated or de- 
F CV” 441 0 44h T0600 
* 


n 
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Babylon Hobs are equal boars, reckoned from ſun- riſe in a 
continued ſeries. of twenty-four. _ N. 

European Hovxs are equal hours, reckoned from midnight; 

and from noon to midnight 


twelve from thence to noon, 
twelve more. 


or planetary or antient Hous, are twelfth parts of the 


ew 

Pol hay d night. 
1 as it is on! in 
cl day, is equal 

., hours of x <1 day are equal to thoſe of the night: at 
other times they will be always either increaſing or de- 


% 
ES 
FA 


antients, and ſtill among the Jews, They are called planet- 
. ary hours, by reaſon the aſtrologers pretend, that a new pla- 
> net comes to predominate every bour ; and that the day takes 


nd 


irn 


/ 


Homer makes them the door-keepers of heaven. Ovid allots 
them the employment of harneſſing the hotſes of the ſun: 


Jiungere euss Titan velocibus imperat Horis. EI 


formed at flated times of the day; as matins, veſpers, lands, 


* The leſſer hours, are prime, tierce, fixth, and nun. — They 
axe called Bours, or canonical hours, as being to be rehearſed 
e canons, of that church, 'in 
commemoration of the myſteries accompliſhed at thoſe hours. 
Theſe hours were antiently alſo called courfe, curſus. F. Ma- 
onen has a diflertation on them, intituled, De Carſu Galli- 
do 09045 203 6230! 13-2800 IEOW EINE LY SE 
The firſt conſtitätiom injoining the obſervation of the cano- 


qical Bere, js bf the ninth century, being found in a capi- 
bal of Heito, Kifhbop of Babl, direfted to his curates, im. 


| that the prieſts ſhall never be abſent at the cahonical 


— 


r by. day,..gx, night. 
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ace of three days ſucceſſively, and without intermiſſion, 
©" Befvi the holy fa Ament, to obtain the aſſiſtance of heaven 
ee e 
In theſe days, care is taken, that the holy ſacrament be 


reat circles, meeting in the poles of the world, and croffing 
rawn through every 15th degree 
: equinoctial and equator, and on both globes are 
fo lie by che meridian, © hour-circle, and index. See 
If; OBE, RA991%H AL AY if I FIDEO, ME ofa RT 1 3 
Ide planes of the hour-circles are perpendicular to the 
Plane of the equinoctial, which they divide into 24 equal 


Hobx-GI Ass, 4 popular kind of chronometer or elepſydra, 
ſerving to meafure the flux of time, by the deſcent or run- 
"ing of fand out of one glals veſſet into another. 


have tag thels well dried in the oyen, eee 


3 . * 

Hour: glaſſis are much uſed at ſea for reckoning, Sc. 

* — alf6 à fort of hour glaſſer, which depend on the 
flux of water, or ſome other liquid, more properly called 

'* elepſytre. Set CLePSYDRA a‚‚‚ A 

Hohk-LIxEs, on a dial, are lines which ich ariſe from the inter- 

©-Fe&ions of the plane of the dial, with the ſeveral planes of the 


ood! ap 


. 


See DIA TL. 1 Aa 


HOUSAGE, a fee which a'cartier, or other perſon, pays for | 


laying up goods in houſe; 11 0 6 
HOUSE, kdita/lex 2 place belt with conrenienciar ts" tive 
7413 or à building wherein to ſhelter a man's perſon and goods 

from the inclemencies of the weather, and the injuries of ill- 
5 0 perfons?s 45 os Damnths A} 
Wk 7 a brick hone, a ſtone houſe, 3-bouſe of two'fories, of 

three ſtories, a manor houſe, a farm hoyſe, &c, 


tached rob dp yah Fry a GN ata 
ſure hon ſe, or country, houfe, is that built for a perſon to 
* divert himſelf occafionally in. This is he ville of 
| | | | 72 


the time of the equinoxes that the 
to the night, it is then only that the] 


They, are called antient or Faviſh bert, becauſe uſed by the || 


-: ol 
* * 


Heil day and night. — Tze obliquity of the ſphere renders 


For large and 


* © LY 
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| the antient Romans; and what in Spain and Portugal che 
call quinta ; in Provence, caſſin⸗; in ſome other parts / 
France, cloſerie; in Italy, vigna. "Ip 
The word vigna is itſelf ſometimes uſed in Engliſh to denot 
the country-ſeats of the noble Romans; as the vigna Farneſe 
vigna Borgheſe, &c. | | 2 
The citizens of Paris have alſo their maiſens de bouteilles 
bottle-houſes, to retire to, and entertain their friends; which. 
in Latin, might be called mice : the emperor Domitian har. 
ing a houſe built for the like purpoſe, mentioned under this 
name by Martial, Lib. II. Epig. 59. 
It is a thing principally to be aimed at, in the ſite or ſity... 
tion of a country bon e or ſeat, that it have wood and water 
near it: if it cannot be conveniently built among trees, yet 
4 places where trees may not be ſpecdily raiſed 


there are few 
about it. L a 
It is far better to have a hue defended by trees than hills: 
for trees yield a cooling, refreſhing, ſweet, and healthy tir. 
and ſhade, during the heat of the ſummer, and very much 
break the cold winds and tempeſts, from every point in the 
winter.— The hills, according as they are ſituated, defend only 
from ſome certain winds; and if they are on the north fide 
of the houſe, as they defend from the cold air in the winter 
ſo they alſo deprive you of the cool reftefhing breezes, which 
are commonly blown from thence in the ſummer.— And ifthe 
hills are ſituated. on the ſouth fide, it then proves alſo very 
D foo kn 102 6) ts e , 
A houſe ſhould not be too low-ſeated, ſince this preclude 
the convenience of cellars. —If you cannot avoid building on 
low grounds, ſet the firſt floor above the ground the higher 
to ſupply what you want to ſink in your cellar in the ground; 
| for in ſuch low and moiſt grounds, it conduces much to the 
drineſs and healthineſs of the air, to have cellars under the 
ä houſe, ſo that the floors be good and cieled underneath. Houſes 
built too high, in places obvious to the winds, and not well 
defended” by hills or trees, require more materials to build 
them, and more alſo of reparations to maintain them; and 
they are not ſo commodious to the inhabitants as the lower- 
built houſes, which may be built at a much eaſier rate, and 
"alſo us complete and beautiful as the other. 
In buildings or houſes not above two ſtories with the ground 
room, and not exceeding twenty feet to the raiſon · place, 
and upon a good foundation; the length of two bricks, or 
eighteen inehes for the heading courſe, will be ſufficient for 
- the ground-work of any common ſtructurt, and fix or ſeven 
courſes above the earth to a water-table, where the thicknel 
of che walls is abated, or taken in, on either fide the thickneſi 


OY 


of a brick, namely two inches and a quarter,” 
high houſes,” or buildings of three, four, or fire 
ſtories with the garrets; the walls of ſuch tdifices ought to 
be from the foundation to the firſt water-table, three heading 
courſes of brick, or twenty-eight inches at leaſt ; and at 
every ſtory a water- table, or ing in on the infide for the 
- ſummers, girders, and joints to eff upon, laid into the mid- 
dle, or one quarter of the wall at leaſt, for the better bond. 
I But as for the innermoſt or partition-wall, a half brick will 
de ſufficiently tick; and for the upper ſtories, nine inches, 
or a brick length, will ſuffice, / 
The parts, proportions, c. of the borſes'in London, are re- 
gulated by a ſtatute made ſor rebuilding«the city after the fire, 
By this it is enated, That the houſes of the firſt and leaſt 
- ſort of building, fronting bye-ftreets- or Janes, ſhall be two 
"ſtories high beſides cellars and garrets; the cellars fix feet 
and an half high, if the ſprings of water hinder not; and 
- the firſt tory nine feet fromthe floor to the cieling, and tic 
ſecond ſtory as muctre that all the walls in front and rea 
be as high as the firſt ſtory; full the thickneſs of the lengt! 
of two bricks : and thence upwards to the garrets, of tic 
-. thickneſs of one brick and an half; and that the thickneb d 
the garret-walls on the back-part be left to the diſcretion d 
the” builder, fo that the ſame be not leſs than one brick 
length; and that the thickneſs of the party-wall in the gir- 
ret be of the thickneſs of the length of one brick at leaf. 
hat the houſes of the ſecond fort of building,  frontin: 
ſtreets, and lanes of nete; and the river of Thames, conſit 
of three ſtories high, beſides cellars and garrets; that the cel- 
lars thereof be fix feet and an half high, if the ſprings bindet 
not; that the firſt ſtory contain full ten feet in height from 
the floor to the cieling the ſecond. ten feet, the third nine 
feet ; that all the ſaid walls in the front and rear, as 7 a 
the firſt ſtory, be two bricks and an half thick, and 1 
' thence upward to the gatret floor of one brick and an bi 
thick; and the thickneſs of the garret - walls on the back- 
part de left to the diſcretion of the builder; ſo that the = 
may not beteſs than one brick thick: and alſo that the thick. 
nefs of the party- walls between every houſe of this ſecond 111 
larger ſort of building, be two bricks thick as high as the 
ſtory, and thence upward to the garrets, of the thickneſs 
one brick and an half. 


Alto, that the houſes of the third ſort of buildings, fronts 
the high and principal ftreets, ſhall conſiſt of four ſtories high) 


beſides cellars and garrets; that the firſt ſtoty contain 1 * 
| SO One it UNS IH) LI ONSITE. OP: W 5et 4 
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feet in height from the floor to the cieling, the ſecond ten | horizon and meridian are two circles of the celeſtial houſes, 
feet and an half, and the third nine feet, the fourth eight | which divide the heavens into four equal parts, each whereof 
feet and an half; that all'the (aid walls in front and rear, as | comprehends three houſes, — There are fix above the horizon, 
biah as the firſt ſtory, be two bricks and an half in thickneſs, | and as many below it; and fix eaſtern and fix weſtern 
and from thence upwards to the garret-floor, of the thick- | houſes, | | | 
neſs of one brick and an half; and that the thickneſs of the | The ſcheme or figure of the heavens conſiſts of twelve ttian- 
arret-walls, on the back-part, be not leſs than one brick ; |  gles, which are likewiſe called hau ſes; wherein are laid down 
and alſo that the party+walls between every houfe of this third | the ſtars, ſigns, and planets, compriſed within the reſpeQive 
and larger ſort of building, be two bricks thick as high as | ſpaces of the circles of poſition. | | 
_ the firſt floor, and thence upwards to the garret- floor one | Each planet has two certain houſes, wherein they ſay it ex- 
brick and an half. | | . erts itſelf with peculiar vigour : Leo is the Sun's houſe, and 
Alſo, that in all houſes of the fourth ſort of buildings, being | Cancer that of the Moon; Capricorn is Saturn's, &c. 
manſion houſes, and of the ereateſt bigneſs, not fronting any Some call the houſes, dodecatemories ; but that name is more 
ſtreets or lanes, as aforeſaid, the number of ſtories, and the] immediately appropriated to the twelve ſigns or diviſions of 
height thereof, ſhall be left to the diſcretion of the builder, | the zodiac. See DoDECATEMORY., | 
ſo as he excced not five ſtories. | The aſtrological houſes have their particular names according 
The ſame act alſo injoins, that no timber be laid within | to their qualities, — The firſt is the houſe of life; being the 
twelve inches of the fore ſide of the chimney-jambs;z and | aſcendant, and containing five degrees above the horizon, 
. that all joyſts on the back of any chimney be laid, with a | the reſt beneath it. The ſecond is the houſe of riches, Ihe 
trimmer, at fix inches diſtance from the back; as alſo, that | third, the houſe of brothers. The fourth, in the loweſt part 
no timber be laid within the tunnel of any chimney, upon | of heaven, the houſe of relations, and angle of the earth. 
penalty to the workman, for every day's default, of 10s. and The fifth, the bk of children. The fixth, the houſe of 
10. every week it continues unreformed.. health. The ſeventh, the houſe of marriage, and the angle 
Add, That as the buildings of London join one upon an- | of the weſt. The eighth, the houſe of death, and upper gate. 
other, and almoſt every ſeve:al houſe hath a diſtin proprietor ; | The ninth, the houſe of piety. I he tenth, the hou/e of offices. 
the parliament hath decreed, that the wall dividing the pro- The eleventh, the houſe of friends. And the twelfth, the 
prietors grounds ſhould be built at the equal charge of both | houſe of enemies, ; 
the owners : whence it mu not be impertinent to-ſhew how] It is popularly, and as it were poetically, ſaid, ' that the ſun 
theſe party-walls are valued, . _ has twelve houſes 3 by which are meant the twelve ſigns; 
All brick-works, whether one, two, three, four, or any | though; in reality, it has only one ſign ; viz. Leo: beſide, 
other number of brick lengths in thickneſs, are to be reduced | the diviſion of houſes is accommodated to the equator, and 
to the thickneſs of a brick and an half. a | not the zodiac. 5 
It hath been obſerved, that about 4500 bricks, of about 16s, | They begin numbering the houſes with the aſcendant, and 
per thouſand ; an hundred and a quarter of lime, at 10s. per paſs thence to the imum cceli; ſo that the vertical point makes 
hundred; and two loads and an half of ſand, at 35s. per load; the beginning of the tenth | | 
will completely raiſe one rod of brick-work of a brick and an Hovustz.BoTE, Eftovers; or an allowance of timber out of the 
half thickneſs. „ | | iord's wood, for the repair, and upholding a houſe, or tene- 
And thus much will a rod of party-wall, the materials only, | ment. 5 | | | 
reduced to à brick and half thick, amount to, at the former | Some make houſe-bote twofold, viz. Efoverium edificandi & 
| Mis | 
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- ſuppoſed rates; to which may be added, for workmanſhip, | ardendi. See EsToytrs, . 
11 85. „iel bun gout 4 "a Housz-robbing, or House-breaking, the robbing or plunder- 
So that for every rod of party-wall, they allow 31. apiece; ] ing a man in ſome part of his houſe, or his booth, or all, in a 
- whence, if a party-wall be meaſured, and the meaſure, when | fair or market; the owner, or his wife, children, or ſer- 
reduced to à brick and an half, be found to contain ſixteen | vants, being within the ſame. +2. 
rods ; that ſixteen multiplied. by 3. giveth 48 J. and ſo} This was made felony by ſtat. 23 Hen. VIII. and 3 Ed. VI. 
much is the one proprietor to allow the other.. but it is ſince alſo made felony, though none be within the 
Town-Hovss, or Hall, is a place where the officers and magi- | houſe, 26 Eliz, See BuxGLaRry. 
ſtrates of a town or city hold their meetings, for the due | HousE-wif?'s cloth is a middle ſort of linen cloth between 
- adminiſtration of their laws and policy. See HALL, and] fine and coarſe, fit for family uſes. 
- Guild oo En Ed Ron YE io party HOUSHOLD, the family or. domeſtics of a prince, or private 
Vert-Housg. See Work- Houſe ; ſee alſo the article Rasy-] perſon, „ s 
HUYS. 11 8 5 dae The civil government of the king's court belongs chiefly to 
Hovse is alſo uſed for: a convent or monaſtery. ' the lord ſteward of the houſhold. He has authority over all 
The chief abbey of ſuch an order has ſo many 7 depend- officers and ſervants of the king's houſe, except thoſe of the 
ent on it. — There have been reforms made of ſeveral reli- | chapel, chamber, and ſtable, ho are under the juriſdiction 
| yu houſes: Ads l of the lord chamberlain, maſter of the horſe, and dean'of the 
: ular prieſts give the name houſes to the places they reſide | chapel. x + VV 85 
in, and not that of copvents or monaſteries, which properly] Under the lord ſteward are a treaſurer of the h:yſhold, compt- 


— — 


0 belong to ſimple friers.— Thus we ſay, the Jeſuits houſe, and | roller, cofferer, maſter of the houſhold, clerks of the green 
e. the Barnabites or Theatins. hoỹ,ũ l. | - cloth, Kc. ES hs fo | 
an The Jeſuits have both profeſſed houſes, and colleges for no-] The troops of the houſbold are the horſe-guards, horſe-grena- 
NO vices, which they: call-hoz/es of probation. —  '* diers, and foot-guards.—The houſhold troops of France are 


Tbey have alſo heuſes of retreat for ſpiritual exerciſes, where | called the gendarmerie. | | £7 
they receive ſecular perſons and ecclefiaſtics, diſpoſed to | HovsnoLD days are four ſolemn feſtivals in the year, when 
-praQtiſe the ame with them, for eight or ten days. the king, aſter divine ſervice, offers a beſant of gold to God 


el Hovss is alſo uſed-for one of the eſtates of the kingdom afſem- | on the altar. See BESANr. 5 
Ct bled in;parliament. i I }Þ - Theſe houfbold days are Chriſtmas, Eafter, Whitſunday, and 
5 Thus we ſay, the hoſe of lords, the houſe of commons, | All Saint. | | LOH 


&c. See PEERS, and COMMONS. | | The houſkold days are a part of the twelve collar and offering 


* | Hovss is alſo uſed for a noble family ; or a race of illuſtrious days. „ ee = 
ic | er iſſued from the ſame ſtock. See GensaLoGy, [HOUSING , or Hobssz, a cover laid over the ſaddle of a 
4 In this ſenſe we ſay, the houſe or family of the Stuarts, the horſe; in order to ſave it from the weather, dirt, ce. 


. houſe of Bourbon, the horſe of Hanover, of Auſtria, of Lo- 7 ft, | LET | 
Ry of . — * a 1 400 The word is formed of the French Bo, which ſignifies the 


nh House, in aſtrology, a dedecatemory, _ twelſth part of the _. ſamething ; thoagh it antiently denoted a kind of Lead, worn 
w —_ See DODECATEMORY., - f | FW 5 h by. country-youpes, | 5 ten 
8 The diviſion of the heavens into houſes is founded on this,, The cavaliers appeared with their embroidered lou fing. 
= ” * Rur andrplahets, when. found 1 we 1 Eto Boot Hovsing * of ſtuff faſtened to the 9 5 art, 
has baue certain influences, either good or evil, upon Tudlunary ] of the ſaddle, that covers a horſe's croupe; either for the fake 
From bodies; and to each houſe is afligned its particular virtue or] of ornament, to hide the horſe's leanneſs, or to ſave the 
thr influence; upon the conſideration whereof they draw horo-] (loaths of the rider from being daubed and ſoiled by the ſweat 
r e 

Ihis diviſion is made ix great circles, circles of | 6; "Ep | 5 ELON; 
{are Poſition, which cut each * — 9 interſection of Shoe HOU$1NG, a piece of cloth bordered with a fringe, often- | 
hick* Heng M | % | times put round the ſaddle, to cover the croupe, and hang 
z and \ the meridian and horizon, in the ordinary way of domifying, gon to the lower part of the belly, to ſave the ſtockens of 
fit Y which. that of Regiomontanus : for the antients had three | 1 that ride without boots. ſafe The Hock; 
gf - Theſe circles divide the equator into twelve equal parts, of HOW, among gardeners, See the article Hos. 
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| built ſomething like a pink, but rigged 
Hallers carry. from fifty to two hundred ton; and, 

_ ſmall number of hands, will go to the Eaſt-Indies. ©» 
..'They tack ſoon and ſhort, will fail well, and lie near the 

wa 9 ; and live almoſt in any ſea. 

HOY, à ſmall veſſel or bark, whoſe ot 2 
the fails ſquare, like thoſe of ſhips, but the ſails like a miſ- 
ſen, fo that ſhe can ſail nearer the wind than a veſſel with 

croſs fails can do. | . 21 0 

HOYSE, or Hoss, tbe ſea word for haling up any thing in- 
cdt,jh the ſhip, or getting up a yard, Qc. Ns 

Thus they ſay hoi/e up the yard, hoiſe the water in, Tc. 

HOZING. of dogs, the 

ExPEDITATING. | 

HUCK LE-bone, the hip-bone. See Cox x Os. 


with a 


; 1 that ſells proviſions or ſmall wares by 
e. oy ee ce” | Fn HumaANITIES is uſed, plurally, for the humantores literg, i. e. 


HUDSON'S-BAY Company. See the article Cour AN x. 


HUE-AND-CRY, the purſuit of one who has committed 


_. felony, Fx. on the highway. 


If a party tobbed, or any in the company of one murdered 
or robbed, come to the conſtable of the next town, and re- 
quire him to raiſe hue-and- cry, or to purſue the offender, 
deſcribing him, and ſhewing, as near as he can, which way 
bed is gone: the conſtable is forthwith to call for aid from the 
pariſh to ſeek the felon: and if he is not found there, he is to 
till he be apprehended, or 


give the next conſtable warning 
at leaſt purſued to the ſea- ſide. 
The Normans had a purſuit 


ue is alſo uſed alone, ann. 1 Edw. I. ſtat 
records it is called hutefium & clamor. 
HUERS. See the article ConpeRs. . 
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HUG, or Corniſh Hud, a term uſed in wrekin „when one 


bas an adverſary on his breaſt, and holds him faſt there. 


HUGUENOTS, an appellation given by way of contempt 


to the Reformed, or Calviniſts of France. 
The name had its firſt riſe in 1560. but aut 


nage, c. give us 
| to. 


W 


See HussITEs. 


Ccoquille deduces the name from Hugues Capet, whoſe Fight 
againit 


be the ſucceſ- 


ol ſucceflion to the crown the Calviniſts maintained 
thoſe of the houſe of Guiſe, who pretended to 
ſors of Charlemaign. 


Others derive it from one 6 
rian, who had aſſerted much the 


© guenots, under Charles VI. | 
—_ Others fetch it from the Swiſs word ben/quenauz, i. e 


and maſted like a hoy. | 


are not acroſs, nor 


cutting out che balls of their feet. See 


with a-cry after offenders, not 
- unlike this; which they called clamor de hare. See CLAMOR, 
. 2.—ln antient 


hors. are not 
agreed as to the origin and occaſion thereof. Paſquier, Me- 
vers etymologies; but none of them ace 
Du Verdier derives it from John Hus, whoſe opinions the 
_ _ bugrenots chiefly receive, and guenon, ape, 9. d. Hus's apes. 


Hughes, or Hugh, a facramenta- 
fame doctrines as the Hu- 


„ ſedi- 


eaſily under the ſea, if ſhe be a good ſailer; and make her 
way one point before the beam. ah 06.1! 
To fv a HvuLL, is to lie cloſely or obſcurely in the ſea in a 
orm, or to tarry for ſome conſort, bearing no ſail, with the 
helm laſhed a-lee. 75 
HUMAN, ſomething that relates to man, or 
man. See NATURE. 7 
The human body is the ſubject of medicine. 5 
Epicurus and his followers deny, that the gods concern them. 
ſelves with human affairs. | | 5 
Faith is diſtinguiſhed into divine and human. 255 
HUMANITY, the nature of man, or that which denomi- 
nates him human: ö 5 | 
Neſtorius would not allow the infirmities of humanity to be 
attributed to the Deity ; nor the attributes of the Deity to 


humanity. 


the nature of 


the ſtudy of the Greek and Latin tongues, grammar, rheto- 
ric, poetry, and the antient poets, orators, and hiſtorians. 
Such a ſtudent has gone through his humanities with applauſe. 
7 performed his humanities in the college de la Marche 
at Paris. FRO © 
HUMECTATION *, 1 in pharmacy; the prepare. 
ing of a medicine, by ſteeping it awhile in water, in order 
to ſoften and moiſten it when too dry; or to cleanſe it, or to 
2 its ſubtile parts from being diſſipated in grinding, or 
the like. | | N | 


f 


The word is Latin, Bumectatio, formed of amor, moiflur 


HUMECTATION' is alſo uſed for the application of moiſtening 
remedies. 85 9 4 i 

In this ſenſe we ſay, embrocations, emplaſters, unions, hu- 
mectations, fomentations, Sc. | be 
HUMERUS, or Os HuMER1, in anatomy, the uppermoſt 
|. bone of the arm, popularly called the /boulder-bone z extend- 
ing from the ſcapula, or ſhoulder-blade, to the upper end of 
the cubitus, or elbow.—See Tab. Anat. (Offeel.) Fig. z. 


n. 6. Fig. 7. u. 8. Fig. 3. | | 
und, fiſtular bone, of a pretty 


The humerus is a large, long, ro 
hard, compact ſubſtance; and its in ward cavity, which con- 
tains the marrow, is conſiderably long and large. 
At its upper end it has a large round head, which is covered 
with a very ſmooth cartilage, and is received into the cavity of 
. the ſcapula, which makes a juncture per arthrodiam.— This 
head of the bone being much larger than the ſocket into which 
it is received, the part extant is ſtrictly embraced by a liga- 
ment, one edge of which is faſtened to the margin of the car- 
tilaginous ſpcket of the ſcapula, and the other to the lower 
part of the head of this bone, hereby uniting them firmly 
together; yet ſo as to leave the motion the freeſt of all the 
; Aer of the body, and therefore the bone very liable to 
iſlocations. | | 2 


s 


4 
| 


tious people; or from eidgnoſſen, i. e. allies or aſſociates in} At the lower end of the humerus are two proceſſes, covered 

faith, which is the 1 Laimbourg moſt inclines to; who] each with a cartilage; the external and leſſer receiving the 

\, hence concludes, that Huguenot: is originally no term N 5 3 of the radius; and the internal, the head of the 
| | \, cubitus. | ee 


8 T roach. _ | * 7 i 181 Tr x (1 8 

25 Ciftelnan Mauriſſiere, in his Memoirs, will have the Hu- 
; to have: been thus called by the populace, to denote 
of leſs value than a little piece of money of the ſame 
name, being a maille, or farthing : which, in the time of 

Hugh Capet, was called Huguenot, q. d. not worth more than 


+ £Henots 
them 


8 
+. % 


- 


242 farthin » 
Others 


+ 


Imus. 


But the moſt plauſible opinion is 


e the name to have been firſt given by way of de- 
riſion to a certain German proteſtant, who, being taken and 
examined as to the conſpiracy of Amboiſe, before the car- 
dinal de Lorrain, was confounded, and ftopped ſhort, in the 
beginning of his harangue, which began with FHuc nos ve- 


b is that of Paſquier, who ob- 
ſerves, that at Tours the people have a notion of a ſprite or 
. goblin, called Zing Hugon, who ſtrolls about in the night- 
time; whence, as thoſe of the religion met chiefly in the 

night-time to pray, Ee. yy them Huguenots; q. d. 


On the vutſide of each of theſe proceſſes is a ſmall eminence, 
to which are faſtened the ligaments and heads of the muſcles 
that move the carpus and fingers. ane ered pt? 

In this bone are alſo three ſinus's; one on the fore-fide of the 
large proceſs, receiving a proceſs of the cubitus; another on 
the back-part, which receives the olecranum; and the third, 

-- ſmall ſemilunar one between the two proceſſes, anſwering 


to the eminence of the ſinus of the cubitus. 
The later anatomiſts allow this bone five different motions, 
viz. upwards, downwards, forwards, backwards, and rota- 
tory ; and five pair of muſcles” for performance of the fame, 
vis. the deltoides, teres, pectoralis, infraſpinatus, ſubſcapu · 
laris, c. See each under its proper article. 
HUMID, HumiDun, m0]. 
The fchool-philoſophers make water 
the firſt of Lumid bo 
midity in others; whic!. are more or leſs. 


) the primum humidun, 
dies, and the cauſe or principle of hu- 


b 


| moiſt, as they par- 
»: diſciples of king Hugon : for it was at Tours that they] take more or leſs of ihis element. 

: were. firſt thus. denominated. —This opinion F. Daniel aſ- | HUMIDITY, meifture ; the quality or power of wetting or 
ſente o. . e 382 nr angela on orc 
HUISSIER, a French name for an uſher, ſerjeant, or beadle. Ariſtotle: defines humidity by a paſſive quality, which indiſ- 
HULES are large veſſels, having their gun-decks from 113] poſes a body from being retained within its own bounds, but 


10 150 feet long, and from 31 to 
2188 


carry from 400 to 1000 tons. | . 
Their chief uſe is for ſetting maſts into ſhips, and the like. 


4 


df 


1 £3 


— 


veſſel, 
2 fails, or 
To Hul, 


hip is ber main body, without 
.—See Tab. Ship. Fg. 1. litt. A to R. 


Or 


but = are taken in to preſerve them; ſo that nothing bu 
:; her. 94 and ri 


40 feet broad, —They will 


Antiendiy, the word hula ſeems to have ſignified a ſmall 
* any maſts, yards, 

57 Hor, is underſtobod of a ſhip, when, either 
in a dead calm, or in a ſtorm, ſhe cannot carry all her ſails, 


ing, are abroad, and her helm tied 
lee · ſide of the ſhip.— In this ſtate ſhe will lie 


makes it eaſily retained in thoſe of another: which amounts 
to the ſame as his definition of fluidity. y.. 
Others of the peripatetic ſchool 5 bumidity a quality 
whereby a body becomes humid, i. e. diſpoſed to moiſten 
other bodies, and, in moiſtening, to ſoften and diſpoſe them 
to receive any figure, or impreſſio uu. 
Modern writers conſider humidity as a particular ſpecies of 
fluidity 3 and define it a fluor, which, being applied on a ſolid 
body, adheres thereto, and communicates the quality to other 
badies. Others, ſomewhat more accurately, call humidity the 
power whereby a moiſtens another: but what that 
power is, they do not ſhew. 5 
| ut 


t 


Thus quickſilver is not moiſt in reſpect to our hands or clothes, 
and other things, which it will not ſtick to; but it may be 


compoſition being frequently uſed in follating looking- 
HUMIDUM radicale, or radical maiftare. = | 


. | | Y 
This, in reality, ſeems to amount to no more than the pureſt 


ready to be aflimilated. ; 


HUMILIATION, the act of humbling, i. e. of abating a per- 


ſon's pride, and bringing him lower in his opinion. 


HUMILIS muſculzs-. See the article Eve. 
HUMOR, or Humour. 
HUMORISTS, or gli HumorisT1, the title of a celebrated 


HUMOUR, or Humos, in its general ſenſe, ſignifies the ſame 


* 


alſo elementary; as chyle, and blood: thoſe ſeparated from the 


Hluneurt, again, are diſtinguiſhed into natural, or ſalutary; 


Humour is alſo uſed for the particular temperament or conſti- 
tution of a perſon, conſidered as ariſing from the prevalence Hh 


* 


of wetting all things; for it ſtands, or runs off, in globular 
drops from the leaves of cabbages, and many other plants; and | 


as is plain, in that neither quickſilver, lead, or biſmuth, 
alone, will ſtick upon glaſs; yet, being mixed K N they | 


| a ſoc 


| mour z a melancholic, hypochondriac humour ;'a ſanguine, 


Vol. I. N79. CHMAuB. 


þ 4 


But of this we are certain; humidity is only a ſort of relative 
mode.—So far as the component particles of a fluid, com- 
pared with reſpe& to the pores and particles of other bodies, 
or the texture thereof, are apt and diſpoſed to enter thoſe 
pores, or ſtick to thoſe particles; ſo far is that fluid humid : 
on the contrary, ſo far as there is a repugnance or incongruity 
between the particles, &c. in reſpect of ſuch bodies, the fluid 


is not humid. 


called humid, in reference to gold, tin, or lead, to whoſe ſur- 
faces it will preſently adhere, and render them ſoft and moiſt. 
Even water itſelf, which wets almoſt every thing, and is 
the great ſtandard of moiſture and humidity, is not capable 


it will not wet the feathers of ducks, ſwans, and other water- 
fowl. ' OED | | 
Add, that the texture alone may cauſe the fluid to be humid ; 


will form a maſs that will do ſo: as appears, from ſuch a 


laſſes. ä 


and moſt defecate part of the nutritious matter, in a condition 


By too much heat, as in fevers, heQics, &«. this humidity is 
too haſtily exhauſted, and ſpent. | 


In this ſenſe, humiliation ſtands diſtinguiſhed from mortifica- 
tion: humiliation brings down the mind; mortification ſub- 
dues the fleſh. | | 


See the article HUMOUR. 


academy of learned men at Rome. 


The academy of humoriſts was eſtabliſhed by Paul Mancini, | 
who made uſe of Gaſpar Salviani to aſſemble together all the 


men eminent for learning about Rome, and form them into 
; as is obſerved by Janus Nicius, in his elogy of Sal- 

vinus, Part I. p. 32. 1 330 

The device of this academy is, a cloud; which, being raiſed 


from the ſalt water of the ſea, returns again in freſh water: 

with this bemiſtich of Lucretius, Lib. VI. Redit agmine dulci. 
Jierom Alexander, a humoriſt, has three expreſs diſcourſes on 

- this device. ER i 

The obſequies of M. Peireſc were celebrated in the-academy | 


of the humoriſts, whereof he was a member, in above forty 


different languages. Gaſſend. Vita Peyresk. L. VI. p. 399. |} 


UMOROsl, che name of an academy eſtal liſned at Cortona 
in Italy. . 3 
The Tuners of Cortona muſt not be conjounded with the 
humoriſti oft Rome. See HuMokIs Ts. 
as liquor, or liquid, See LiQu1D. 3 L 
UMOUR, in medicine, is applied to any juice, or fluid part, 
of the body; as the chyle, blood, milk, fat, ſerum, lymph, 
ſpirits, bile, ſeed, falival and pancreatic juices, &c. See 
each of theſe under its proper head; CHYLE, BLOOD, BILE, 
&c. EP ; 

The four humours, ſo much talked of by the antient phyſi- 


cians, are; four liquid ſubſtances, which they ſuppoſe to moiſten | 


the whole body of all animals, and to be the cauſe of the di- 
vers temperaments thereof. | Sol Us 
Theſe are, phlegm, blood, bile, and melancholy. = 

But the moderns do not allow of theſe diviſions. The h- 
mours they rather chooſe to diſtinguiſh into nutritious, called 


ow ; as bile, ſaliva, urine, c. and thoſe returned into the 


and morbid, or corrupted. —To the former claſs belong all the 

Juices ordinarily ſecreted for the uſes of the body. 

To the latter belong thoſe-compound humours, which, thick- 
_ ening, and-growing putrid, cauſe tumors, abſceſſes, obſtru- 

Qions, and moſt diſeafes. | „ 

Theſe are diſtinguiſhed by various names; malignant, aduſt, 

acrimonious, corroſive, crude, peccant, &c. | 


of this or that humour, or juice of the body. Hi 
Thus we ſay, a bilious, cheleric humour; a phlegmatic hu- 


gay, ſprightly humour, &c. Si 4p 
UMOURS of the 2ye,—Anatomiſts and opticians diſtinguiſh 
three particular humours of the eye; which they call the ague- 


ous, cryſtalline, and vitreous. 


courſe is had to ſomething to ſupply the 
vert the audience, without going out of character: and this 


HUN 


The aguebur, of watery humour, is placed in the anterior ar 
fore - part of the eye, which it poſſeſſes ; and is thus called, be- 
cauſe clear and fluid like water. 88 

The cryſtalline humour is placed between the other two; and 


is thus called from its ſolidity and tranſparency, teſembling 


that of a cryſtal. | 
The vitreous, or glaſſy humour, fills the poſterior part of 
the eye; and is denominated from its reſemblance of melted 

laſs, | 

heſe three humours have each their ſhate in the refraction of 
the rays of light neceſſary to viſion. - X 
Authors, both antient and modern, ſpeak of the regeneration 
of the humours of the eye; and give us inſtances of their re- 
production, when, by any accident, they had been let out: 
but their inſtances, ſtrictly conſidered, generally go no farther 
than to the aqueous and vitreous humours. ; 
Borri only, in a letter to Bartholine, ſays as much of the 
cryſtalline. He affirms, that he has lit the pupil of the eye 
of divers animals, and ſqueezed out all the humours, even 
the cryſtalline, and has afterwards perfectly reſtored them 
again to fight ; and that the eyes of the birds, whereon the 
operation had been performed, inſtead of being damaged 
thereby, were rendered more lively and vigorous thari uſual. 


He adds, that he had performed the ſame experiment on 
divers perſons, with ſo much ſucceſs, that theie remained not 


the ſmalleſt appearance of a cicatrix in the eye. See CAT A- 


Humour is alſo uſed, in dramatic poetry, for a ſubordinate or 
| weaker ſpecies of what the critics call manners. 


Humour is uſually looked on as peculiar to the Engliſh drama 
at leaſt, our comic poets have excelled therein, and carried it 
eyond' thoſe of any other nation : and ours is, perbaps, the 


only language that has a name for it- 


Humour is uſually conſidered, by critics, as a fainter or weaker 
habitual paſſion peculiar to comic characters, as being chiefly 
found in perſons of a lower degree than thoſe proper for tra- 


edy. | Fes, | 
Every paſſion may be faid to have two different faces: one 
that is ſerious, great, formidable, and ſolemn, which is for 


. tragedy ; and another that is low, ridiculous, and fit for co- 


megy ; which laſt is what'we call its humour. 5 
Wit only becomes few characters: it is a breach of character 
to make one half the perſons in a modern, or indeed in any 


comedy, talk wittily and finely ; at leaſt at all times, and on 
all occaſions.— To entertain the audience, therefore, and 


keep the dramatic perſons from going into the common, beat- 
en, familiar ways and forms of Rong and thinking, re- 
ace of wit, and di- 


does humour ; which therefore is to be looked on as the true 
wit in comedy. =; | | | 


A very good judge, the duke of Buckingham, „ 


to be all in all: wit, according to him, ſhould never be uſed, 
but to add an agreeableneſs to ſome proper and juſt ſentiment, 


which, without ſome ſuch turn, might paſs without its ef- 


HUNDRED, centum, cent. the number of ten times ten, or 


the ſquare of ten. 


The place of hundreds makes the third in order in the Arabic 


numeration. 


We uſually expreſs the quantity, or proportion, of the profits 
made in the way of commerce, &c. by the hundred. They 


alk two and a half per cent. or in the hundred, for remitting 


money to ſuch a city. The legal intereſt of money is five per 
cent. or five pounds in the hundred. | ( 


HUNDRED. is alſo uſed as a meaſure to expreſs a certain quantity, 


or number, of things. A hundred of ſalt at Amſterdam is four- 


teen tuns. 


Deal boards are ſold at ſixſcore to the hundred, called the 
long bundred.—Pales and laths are counted at five ſcore to 
_ hundred, if five feet long; and fix ſcore, if three feet 
ong. _ | 2 


HuxpRED weight, or the great hundred. See QuINT AI. 
HunDRED, 


UNDREDUM, centuria, i” alſo a part or divifion 
of a ſhire, or county, See SHIRE, and CounTY. It was 


ſo called, according to ſome, becauſe of old each hundred 


found 100 fidejuſſors or ſureties of the king's peace, or 100 
able men for his war. | Ref he EI 


Others rather think it to have been ſo called, becauſe origi- 


nally compoſed of a hundred families.—It is true, Bromp- 
ton tells us, that a hundred contains centum villas; but then 


Giraldus Cambrenſis writes, that the Iſle of Man hath 343 
villas. In both theſe places the word villa muſt be taken for 
a country family; for it cannot mean a village, becauſe there 
are not above forty villages in that iſland. f | 

So, where-Lambard tells us, that a hundred is ſo called, a nu- 


mero centum hominum,' it muſt be underſteod of a hundred 
men who are heads and chiefs of ſo many families. 4 


Hundreds were firſt ordained by king Alfred, the 29th king 


of the Weſt Saxons: 11 rex (ſays Lambard, verbo cen- 


turia) 


| © This has been ever finte the ſtat. 14 Edw. III. whereby theſe 


- wherein the ſheriff has nothing to do by his ordinary autho- 


HuNDRED, or. | 
immunity, or privilege, whereby a man is quit of the hundred-|. 


HunDRED-LAGH fignifies the hundred court, from which all] 
HunDRED Svir, the on dr perſonal attendance, ardering : 


controverſy, dwelling within the hundred where the land in 
 HUNDREDER is alſo uſed for him who hath the juriſdiction of 


HUNGARY water, aqua HuNGARICA, a diflilled water, fo 
_ firſt prepared. 


and 1s directed, in the college diſpenſatory, to be made of roſe- 
mary- flowers infuſed ſome days in rectified ſpirit of wine, and 


Hunger is an irritation of the ſtomach, occaſioned. by faſting; 


intelligibly on the point.— 


e 5 N 
In effect, it is generally agreed, that there is ſome menſtruous 


| 

f 

it 
4 
© - 
| 

| 


HUN 


turia) ubi cum Guthruns Dano fedus inicrat, prudentiſſimum 
olima Fethrone Moiſi datum ſecutus conſilium, Angliam pri- 
mus in ſatrapias, centurias, & decurias partitus, eff, —Satra- 
piam, 1 a Scyrian (quod partiri fignificat) nominavit, cen- 
turiam hundred; & decuriam, teothing five tienmantale, i. e. 
decemvirale collegium, appellavit ; atque iiſdem nominibus vel 
 hodie vocantur, &c. See CounTy, and I1THING. * 
This dividing of counties into hundreds, for the better govern- 
ment, king Alfred borrowed from Germany, where centa, or 
centina, is a juriſdiction over an hundred towns. f | 
Such is the original of hundreds, which ftill retain the name; 
though their juriſdiction be devolved to the county-court, 
ſome few excepted, which Have been by privilege annexed to 
the crown, or granted to ſome great ſubject, and. fo remain 
ſtill in the nature of a franchiſe, : 


hundred courts, formerly fatmed out by the ſheriff to other 
men, were all, or mel part, reduced to the county-court, 
and fo remain at preſent : ſo that where we read now of hun- 
dred courts, they are to. be underſtood of ſeveral franchiſes, 


rity, except they of the hundred refuſe to do their office. 
Hovoinbuk, is ſometimes alſo uſed for an 


& 


penny, or cuſtom, due to the hundred. 


the officers of the king's foreſt were freed by the charter of 
anus. | 


ſuit and ſervice at the hundrgd-court, | 


HUNDREDERS, or Huxpzzpors, HunDaepann, are] velocity 
after eating, beyond what it was during the action of dige- 


men impanelled, or fit to be impanelled, of a jury, upon any 
queſtion lies. 


an hundred, and holds the hundred-court. 
"ROUGH. 2 Ts 
Sometimes it is alſo uſed for the bailiff of an hundred. See 
BaAILIFF. f al | ; 


ce HE ApBo- 


denominated from a queen of Hungary, for whoſe uſe it was 


Hungary water is one of the diſtilled waters of the ſhops 3 


the ſpirit then diſtilled. e, ht 5 
It is an agreeable perfume, and its virtues are much the ſame 


as thoſe of the ſimple it is drawn from. See RosEMaAry. | hor | 
"HUNGER, fame a natural appetite or deſire of food. Hun-| may be known by his ſnatching at it as if he would devour it 


er is properly diſtinguiſhed into natural, and animal. Natural 


animal hunger is the ſenſation or perception of that irritation, 
and the Jefire of, food conſequent thereon. 


There are various opinions as to the nature, cauſe, and defi- | 
"nition, of hunger; the point having been controverted from 


Ariftotle to our time. —Galen defines it, a painful ſenſation, 


tetics call it an appetite, or defire, of hot and dry: which 


two ſyſtems ſome authors have endeavoured to reconcile, by |. 
taking them both in; and, accordingly, define hunger, a na- 
tural appetite of hot and dry, occaſioned. by a painful diyulſion |. 
5 e the membranes of the ſtomach, ariling from an emptineſs 


The modern philoſophers Lr much more accurately and 

unger is generally conſidered, by 
them, as owing to the ſharpneſs or acrimony of the liquor 
contained in the ſtomach; which, vellicating the fibres tllere- 


of, occaſions this uneaſy ſenſation.— They add, that the oc- | - 


caſional cauſe of this vellication js, the emptineſs of the ſto- 


be employed on, expoſes its inner membrane to the action 


2 to the brain, and thus produce the perception of 


e 


OT, * 3 42. P 
Others, denying. the exiſtence of any ſuch ſtomach-liquor, and 


* 
- 


_ arifing from a divulſion of the ſtomach ; the other Peripa- 


mach; which, not furniſhing food for the ſtomach. liquor to 


TI. juice ſome will have to be acid, by reaſon bodies of | 


that claſs are uſed to whet the appetite, and excite hunger; 
and that fatty bodies more readily remove it than others, by 
wi ns adhering to the acid ſpicula, and bluntiog the points there- 


accounting for digeftion without it; conſequently deny hunger | 
to have any dependence thereon. —The dry attrition of the 
__ coats of the ſtomach, according to them, is the only cauſe of 


it. i 
On both theſe principles, they ſay; it is, that the Indians elude 
+* their hunger, by ſwallowing pills, made of tobacco · leaves and 


calcined ſhells, Theſe pills take away the appetite : 

the tobacco-leaves gradually diminiſh ths ſenlibility of . | 
mach; and as the calcined ſhells abſorb the ſalino-acid — 
ſtruum. Thus alſo it is, that poor people frequently ſmoke 
tobacco to deceive their hunger, not to ſatisfy it: for ee 
affords no nutriment; but it occaſions a plentiful ſpitting _d 
by this means diſcharges the body of the acrid humour whi h 
cauſes hunger, | | : 
The latter ſyſtem Dr. Drake thus lays down :—When all the 
chyme and chyle is preſſed out of the ſtomach, it follows the 
motions of its contents, and is again, by means of its muf. 
cular coat, reduced to a ſtate of contraction; and by that 
means the inner coat is brought to lie in folds, which touch. 
ing, and, by means of the periſtaltic motion, rubbing lightly 
upon one another, produce that gentle ſenſe of fretting, or 
vellication, which we call hunger ; which, being felt firſt in the 
upper orifice, which is firſt evacuated, begins there to prompt 
us to repleniſh; but as, by degrees, the remainder of the con- 
tents are expelled, this friction, or rubbing, of the membranes 
upon each other, ſpreads gradually over the whole ſtomach, 
and renders our hunger more urgent and impatient, till, by a 
new repletion, we take away the cauſe, 


Others think the blood, derived from the adjacent ramifica. 


tions of the arteries into the ſtomach, ſufficient to account 


for hunger, without the mediation either of the attrition, or 


the menſtruum.—The maſs of blood itſelf, they obſerve, is 
rendered acid through abſtinence from food; its ſoft balſamic 
parts having been carried into all parts of the body, and 
lodged therein as nutriment, to ſupply the abſence of thoſe 
worn off, and exhaled : to which it may be added, that the 
velocity of the blood is conſiderably augmented, a good while 


ſtion. 

Hence it is, that perſons of a bilious conſtitution, young peo- 
ple, and thoſe who labour hard, muſt ſooner find themſelves - 
hungry than others. 2%, That hunger, if it hold long, occa- 
ſions a violent heat, and even ſometimes a fever. 35, That 
thoſe whoſe humours are craſs and viſcid, are leſs incommoded 
with hunger than others. 1 
In effect, we obſerve, that ſome animals, whoſe humours 
are found to have thoſe conditions, as tortoiſes, &c, will live 
a long time without food. For man, ſix or ſeven days 
are commonly ſuppoſed the limit within which, if he take 


no ſolid food, he dies; though we have inſtances of abſti- 


nence which far ſurpaſs this. See ABSTINENCE, and FasT- 
ING. | A | | 
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HUNGRY vil is an unnatural and over - haſty greedineſs, in a 


horſe, to devour his meat faſter than he can chew it; and 
whole. 


HUNTING, che art, or act, of purſuing and chaſing beaſts of 


; 2 W. Rt 6 OP | 

In its general ſenſe, hunting includes the purſuit both of hairy 
and feathered game; but, in its more proper and reſtraine 
, it is only applicable to beaſts of venery and 
chaſe. | Fe 

F. De Launay, profeſſor of the French laws, has an expreſs 
treatiſe of hunting From thoſe words of God to Adam, 
Gen. i. 26. and 28. and to Noah, Gen. ix. 2, 3. hunting 
was conſidered as a right devolved, or made over, to man; 
and the following ages appear to have been of the ſame opi- 
nion. Je we ſind, that, among the more civilized 
nations, as the Perſians, Greeks, and Romans, it always 
made one of their genteeler diverſions; and as to the wilder 
and more barbarous, it ſerved them with food and neceſſaries. 
The Roman 8 which was formed on the man- 
ners of the firſt ages, made a law of it; and eſtabliſhed it 
as a maxim, that as the natural right of things, which have 
no maſter, belongs to the firſt poſſeſſor; wild beaſts, birds, 
nd fiſhes, are the property of whoeyer can take them 
But the northern nations of barbarians who over- ran the 
Roman empire, bringing with them a ſtronger taſte for the 
divyerſion; and the people being now poſſeſſed of other and 
more eaſy means of ſubſiſtence from the lands and poſſeſſions 
of thoſe they had vanquiſhed ; their chiefs and leaders began 
to appropriate the right of hunting, and, inſtead of a natural 
right, to make it a royal one. Thus it continues to this day 
the right of hunting, among us, belonging only to the king, 
and thoſe who derive it from him. 1155 

And hence have ariſen all our laws and charters of the forelt, 
laws and regulations for preſervation of the game, &c. See 


1 


FoREST. | k | 
Hunting is practiſed in a different manner, and with a differ- 
ent apparatus, according to the nature, genius, and addreb, 
of the particular beaſt which is the object thereof. Theſe 
beaffs are, the hart, hind, bare, boar, wolf, buck, doe, fox, 
marten, and ro; the five firſt whereof are denominated beaſts 
of the foreſt, or venery, hlveſtres; and the five latter, beaſts 
of the field, or of chaſe, campeſires. | 
The gentlemen, and maſters of the ſport, have framed a neu 
ſet of terms, which may be called the hunting language 4 2a 


| [ 


HUN 


- Hitle view or vocabulary whereof we ſhall here give the 


eader. | | 
| The terms, then, uſed for beaſts of venery and chaſe, as 
_ theyare in company, are theſe They ſay, a herd of harts, 
— all manner of deer — A bevy of roes.— A ſounder of 
ſwine.—A rout of wolves.—A richeſs of martens.—A brace 
or leaſb of bucks, foxes, or hares.—A couple of rabbets or 
conies. | 
There are alſo terms for their lodging. A hart is ſaid to 
harbour.—A buck ladges.— A roe beds.—A hare ſeats or 
| forms —A coney ſits.—A fox kennels.—A marten trees. An 
otter watches.—A badger earths.—A boar couches, 
Hence, to expreſs their diſlodging, they ſay, unharbour the 
hart. —Rouſe the buck.—Start the hare.— Bolt the coney.— 
Unkennel the fox.—Tree the marten Vent the otter. — Dig 
the badger. —Rear the boar. 
The terms for their noiſe at rutting time are as follows : 
A hart belleth.— A buck growns or troats.—A roe bellows.— 
A hare beats or taps.—An otter whines.—A boar freams,— 
A fox barks.—A badger ſbriets.— A wolf howls,—A goat 
rattles. 8 3 | 

Terms for their copulation.—— A hart or buck goes to'rut.— 
A roe goes to tourn.—A bear goes to brim. —A hare or coney 
goes to buck, —A fox goes to clicketing.—A wolf goes to match 
or nate. An otter hunteth for his kind. | 
Terms for the footing and treading Of a hart we ſay, the 

t,—Of a buck, and all fallow deer, the view, —Of all 
deer, if on the graſs, and ſcarce viſible, the fo:ling.—Of a 
fox, the print; and of other the like vermin, the footing. — 
Of an otter, the markts.—Of a boar, the track.— The hare, 
when in open fields, is ſaid to ſore; when ſhe winds about to 
deceive the hounds, ſhe doubles ; when ſhe beats on the hard 
highway, and her footing comes to be perceived, ſhe prick- 
eib: in ſnow it is called, the trace of the hare. | 
The tail of a hart, buck, or other deer, is called the ſingle. 
— That of a boar, the wreath.—Of a fox, the bruſh or drag; 
and the tip at the end, the chape.— Of a wolf, the fern. —Of 
a hare and coney, the ſcut. | : 
The ordure or excrement» of a hart, and all deer, is called 
fewmets or feumiſbing.— Of a hare, crotiles or crotifing. — 


Of a boar, leſes.—Of a fox, the billiting; and of other the 


like vermin, the fuants.—Of an otter, the ſpraints. As 


to the heads of deer, ſomething has already been ſpoken under 
the article Heap, | 


For the attire or parts thereof, thoſe of a ſtag, if perfect, 


are, the bur, the pearls, the little knobs on it, the beam, the 
gutters, the antler, the ſur- antler, royal, ſur- royal, and all 
at top, the croches.— Of the buck, the bur, beam, brow: antler, 
back-antler, advancer, palm, and ſpellers. . 
If the croches grow in the form of 2 man's hand, it is called 
a palmed head. Heads bearing not above three or four, and 


the croches placed aloft, all of one height, are called crowned 


heads.—Heads having double croches, are called forked heads, 


becauſe the croches -are planted on the top of the beam like 
forks. e * 5 


They ſay, a litter of cubs; a iff of rabbets ; a ſquirrel's| 
dra We 9 | 


J. | 
The terms uſed in reſpe& of the dogs, &c. are as follow: 


Of grey-hounds, two make a brace ; of hounds, a couple. —| 


Of grey-hounds, three make a leaſh ; of hounds, a couple 
and half.—They ſay, let ſlip a grey-hound ; and cat off a 
hound.—The firing wherein a grey-hound is led, is called a 
laſh; and that of a hound, a lyome.—The grey-hound has his 


collar, and the hound his couples. — We ſay, a kennel of hounds, 


and a pack of beagles. | WO 

Stiles or manners of HUNTING are various, according to the 
country, the beaſt, and the means whereby he is to be 

caught. 8 5 | | 9988 

| The hunting uſed by the antients, was much like that now 

practiſed for the rein-deer ; which is ſeldom: hunted at force, 
or with hounds ; but only drawn with a blood-hound, and 

foreſtalled with nets and engines. —Thus did they with all 


beaſts ; whence a dog is never commended by them for open- | 


ing, before. he has diſcovered where the beaſt lies. Hence, 
they were not in any manner curious as to the muſic. of their 
hounds; or the compoſition of their kennel or pack, either 


for deepneſs, loudneſs, or ſweetneſs of cry, which is become 


a principal point in the hunting of our dass. 

Their huntſmen, indeed, were accuſtomed to ſhout, and 
make a great noiſe; as Virgil obſerves, in the third of his 
Georgics: Ingentem clamore premes ad retia cervum. But 
that clamour was only to bring the deer to the nets laid for 
The Sicilian way cf hunting had ſomething in it very ex- 
traordinary.—The nobles, or gentry, being informed which 
way a herd of deer paſſed, gave notice to one another, and 
appointed a meeting; every one bringing with him a croſs- 
bow or long-bow, and a bundle of ftaves ſhod with iron, 


the heads bored, with a cord paſſing through them all: thus | 


provided, they came to the herd, and, caſting themſelves 
about in large ring, ſurrounded - the deer, — Then each 
| Wt” : 5 . 95 


with a real wall, or pale. 


* 


taking his ſtand, unbound his faggot, ſet up his ſtake; ard 
tled the end of the cord to that of his next neighbour, at the 
diſtance of ten feet from one another. — Then taking feathers, 
dyed in crimſon, and faſtened on a thread, they tied them to 
the cord; ſo that, with the leaſt breath of wind, they would 


whirl round. Which done, the perſons who kept the ſtands 
withdrew, and hid themſelves in the next covert. 


Then the chief ranger, entering within the line with hounds 
to draw after the herd, rouſed the game with their cry; which, 
flying towerds the line, were turned off, and, ſtill gazing. on 


the ſhaking and Sure feathers, wandered about as if kept in 


he ranger ſtill purſued ; and calling every perſon by name; 
as he paſſed by their ſtand, commanded him to ſhoot the firſt, 


Þ third, or ſixth, as he pleaſed ; and if any of them miſſed, or 


ſingled out another than that aſſigned him, it was counted 4 
er diſgrace. 5 | A 


y ſuch means, as they paſſed by the ſeveral ſtations, the 


whole herd was killed by the ſeveral bands. Pier. Hiero- 


glyphic, Lib. VII. cap. 6. | 
Hunting, as practiſed among us, is chiefly performed with 
dogs; of which we have various kinds, accommodated to 
the various kinds of game: as hounds, grey-hounds, ſtaunch- 
hounds, blood-hounds, terriers, &c. See Hound. | 
In the kennels, or packs, they generally rank them under the 
heads of enterers, drivers, flyers, tyers, &c. a 

On ſome occaſions, nets, ſpears, and inſtruments for digging 
the A are alſo required: nor is the hunting- horn to be 
omitted. | | 


The uſual chaſes among us are, the hart, buck, roe, hare, 


fax, badger, and otter, —We ſhall here give ſomething of what 


relates to each thereof, | | 
By the way let it be obſerved, with regard to the ſeaſons of 
beaſts, that hart and buck hunting begins at the end of fence- 


month, which is a r pa after Midſummer, and laſts till 
Holy-rood day.—The hind and doe come in courſe on Holy- 


rood day, and laft till Candlemas. —Fox hunting comes in at 
Cbriſtmas, and holds till the Annunciation. 725 


Roe hunting begins at Michaelmas, and ends at Candlemas.— 
Hare hunting commences at Michaelmas, and goes out at the 


end of February. Where the wolf and boar are hunted, the 


ſeaſon for each begins at Chriſtmas; the firſt ending at the 


+ Annunciation, the ſecond at the Purification. ; x 
Here, too, is the place for ſome general terms, and phraſes, 


more immediately uſed in the progreſs of the ſport itſelf ; what 
belongs to the ſeveral ſorts of game, in particular, being re- 


ſerved for the reſpective articles. 


# 


| When the hounds, then, being caſt off, and finding the ſcent 
of ſome Mines begin to open and cry; they are ſaid to chal- 


lenge.— When they are too buſy, before the ſcent be good, 
they are ſaid to babhle. When too buſy, where the ſcent is 
good, to bawl.—When they run it end-ways orderly, hold- 


ing in =; Teri merrily, and making it goods they are ſaid to 


be in full cry. When they run along without opening at all, 
it is called running mute, , 


/ 


When ſpaniels open in the firing, or a grey-hound in the 
| courſe, they are ſaid to lapſe. ho I 


When beagles bark and cry at their prey, they are ſaid to yearn, 


When the dogs hit the ſcent the contrary way, they are ſaid to 


draw amiſs. —- * 
When they take freſh ſcent, and quit the former chaſe for a 


new one, it is called hunting change. 


When they hunt the game by the heel or track, they are ſaid 


to hunt counter. 


When the chaſe goes off, and returns again, . traverſing the 


ſame ground, it is called hunting the foil. 


When the dogs run at a whole herd of deer, inſtead of a ſin- 


gle one, it is called running riot. 


* 


ogs ſet in readineſs where the game is expected to come by, 5 
and caſt off after the other hounds are paſſed, are called a re- 
lay. —If they be caſt off ere the other dogs be come up, it is 


called a vauntlay, 


When, finding where the chaſe has been, they hc; e proffer 
to enter, but return, it is called a blemi/h. AY 


A leſſon on the horn, to encourage the hounds, is named a 


call, or a recheat.— That blown at the death of a deer, is 


called the mort. The part belonging to the dogs of any chaſe 
they have killed, is the reward. — They ſay, take off a deer's 


ſkin; Hrip or ls hare, fox, and all ſorts of. vermin ; 
which is done by beginning at the ſnout, and turning the ſkin 
over the ears, down the tall. : 


Badger HUNTiNG.—— A badger is called by ſeveral names 3 


VIZ. a grey brech, boreſon, or bauſan.— The male is called a 
badger or bore-pig, and the female a cp. 


This beaſt is very frequent in Italy, Sicily, the Alpine, and 
Helvetian coaſts; and is not uncommon in France and Eng- 


land. 5 . 17 | 
There are two kinds ; the one reſembling a dog, and the other 


a hog. They differ in their ſnout and colour; the one reſembling 


that of a dog, the other of a ſwine, The firſt has a greyet 
or whiter coat than the other, and goes farther out to 
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in September; and, of the two kinds, the ſwiniſh-badger is 
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They differ alſo in their meat; the one eating fleſh and car- | 


rion, like a dog; the other roots and fruit, like a hog. 
| Tuberville mentions two ſorts of badgers, but in a ſomewhat 
different manner: the one, according to him, caſting bis fi- 
- aunts long, like a fox, having his reſidence in rocks, and 

making his burrow very deep; whereas the burrows of the 
other are made in light ground, and have more variety of 
cells and chambers. The one is called the badger-pig, and 
the other the badger-whelp ; or the one may be called canine, 
and the other /wini/b-badger. The firſt has his noſe, throat, 
and ears, yellowiſh ; and is, in other parts, much blacker, and 
higher-legged, than the latter. He ſays, both live on fleſh, 
hunting greedily after carrjon ; and are pernicious to warrens, 
| eſpecially when big with Pg When the badgers earth, 

after they have dug a good depth, they make uſe of an expe- 
dient to carry off the earth: in order to which, one of them 


ies down on his back, and upon his belly the reſt lay the earth; 


thus taking his hind-feet in their mouths, they draw the belly- 
laden badger out of the hole, or cave, and having diſburdened 
him, he re-enters, and repeats the labour till the work be com- 
The badger is a very fleepy beaſt, eſpecially in the day-time, 
ſeldom ftirring abroad but in the night z whence the — 
nation lucifuga, q. d. avoider of the light. | | 


The badger is a deep-biting beaſt, having very ſharp teeth; 


to guard againſt the effects whereof, it is uſual to put great 
broad collars about the dogs necks. His back is broad, and 
his legs are longer on the right - ſide than the left; whence 
be runs beſt on the fide of a hill, or cart- road way. He 
_ fights on his back, and by this means is at liberty to uſe both 
his teeth and nails. He has a faculty of blowing up his ſkin 
- after a ſtrange manner, by which he defends himſelf againſt 
any blow or bite of the dogs; ſo that you may threſh your 
- heart out on his back to no purpoſe: but a ſmall ſtroke on the 
noſe diſpatches him preſently. In Italy and Germany they 
ent the fleſh of badyers; boiling it with pears z but in England 


it is not liked, being of a ſweetiſh and rankiſh taſte. It is beſt 


8 TT | 4 

They are long- livers, and generally grow blind by mere age; 
— _ 2, Jo they never ſtir out of their holes, but are fed 
"The method of hunting the badger is thus :—Seek the earth 
and burrows where he lies, and in a elear moon · ſhine night 
5 2 and ſtop all the holes but one or two, and therein place 
facks, faſtened with drawing - ſtrings, which may ſhut him in 


as ſoon as he ſtrains the bag. The bags thus ſet, caſt off your | | 
hounds, and beat all the groves, h__ or tufts, within a 


mile, or two: what badgers are abre ing alagued by the 
dogs, will ſtrait repair to their earths, and ſo be taken. He 


He that ſtays to watch the ſacks, muſt ſtand cloſe, and upon 


- a clear wind; elſe the badger will find him, and fly ſome| 


other way for ſafety. If the hounds either encounter him, or 
- +. undertake the chaſe before he can get into his earth, he will 
« Rand at bay like a boar, and make excellent ſport. | 
If the badger be attacked in his earth ; as ſoon as he perceives 
the terriers yearn him, he will ſtop the hole between the dogs 
and himſelf ; and if the dogs continue bayings he removes 
his with him, and goes into another apartment, or 
chamber, of which he uſually has half a dozen in the burrow; 
thus retreating from one to the other, till he can go. no farther, 
and barticading the way, as he goes. 
uck HUNTING, or HUNTING of fallow deer. The buck, the 
firſt year, is called a fawn; the ſecond year, a pricket ; the 
third, a ſorel ; the fourth, a ſore; the fifth, a buck of the firſt 
Bead; the ſixth year, a great buck. ' 75 | 


The female is called doe, or duo. The firſt year, a fawn j the 


© ſecond, a tegg; the third, a de. 


This beaſt is common in moſt countries, being as cdpulent| 


- as a hart, but in moſt things reſembling more a roe, except 


in colour; which is various, but moſt commonly branded or 
fandy on the back, having a black lift all along on the ridge, | 


and the heb nd ſides ſpotted with white. | 
The male has horns not much differing from. a bart, except 


in largeneſs, and they grow out of the head like fingers out of 


hand; whence it is called cervus palmatus. female 
is without horns, | 


- Lefs art and ſxill are required in lodging a buck, than in har- 


bouring a hart; nor does there need ſo much drawing after: 
it is ſufficient that you judge by the view, and mark what 


. grove, or covert, he enters; for he does not wander and rove 

Þ often as a hart, nor ſo frequently change his layer. When 
hard hunted, he uſually takes to ſome ftrong-hold, or covert, 
he is acquainted with; not flying far before the hounds, nor 
croſſing, nor doubling, nor uſing any of the ſubtleties the hart 


is accuftomed to. 


The buck will beat a brook, but ſeldom a great river, as the --D | 
| little thawed: and it may be added, that a hare always leaves 
more ſcent when ſhe goes to relief, than when ſhe goes to 


hart; nor can he ſtay ſo long at ſoil. 


7 


Tpbhe greateſt ſubtlety a huntſman need uſe in bunt ing the buck 
zs, to beware of hunting counter or change, becauſe of the 


. 


indifferently. ES 55 5 
Thoſe of the mountains are the moſt ſwift, and thoſe of the 


plenty of fallow deer, which uſe to come more directly upon 


The buck herds more than the hart, and liech in the dricl 


places; but if he be at large, unconfined in a park 
but little from May to Auguſt, becauſe the flies — . 40 
He takes delight in hilly places, but chooſes the dales to feos 


in. | 
Fox HunT1NG.—This animal, the firſt year, is called a cab, 
. ſecond, a fox; the third, an old foo! INE cb; the 


His nature, in many reſpects, is like that of a wolf; and both 


bring the ſame number of cubs at a litter: but the fox litters 


deep under ground, which the wolf does not. 

A bitch fox is hard to take, when bragged, and with cub i 

regard ſhe lies near her burrow, into which ſhe runs * 
hearing the leaſt noiſe: indeed it is no eafy matter to take hs 
at any time, as being a beaſt of exceeding ſubtlety. What 
makes fox-bunting the more entertaining ie, the ſtrong hot 
{cent this creature affords, which keeps up an excellent cry . 
but as his ſcent is hotter at hand, ſo it dies ſooner than that of 
a hare, Cc. Add, that he never flies far beſore the houngs 
as not truſting to his legs, or the champaign ground, but has 
recourſe. to the ſtrongeſt coverts.—W hen he can no longer 
ſtand up before the hounds, he takes earth, and muſt be du 

out — When courſed by grey-hounds on a plain, his laſt re. 
fuge is, uſually, to piſs on his tail, and flap it in their faces 23 
they come near him; ſometimes ſquirting, alſo, his thicker 


\ excrement upon them, to make them give over their courſe, 


When a bitch fox goes a clicketing, and ſeeks the dog, ſhe 


| cries with a hollow voice, not unlike the howling of a mad 


dog; and the like noiſe ſhe makes when ſhe miſſes any of her 
cubs: but ſhe never cries at all when ſhe is killing, but defends 
herſelf in ſilence to the laſt gaſp. . | 
Fhe fox is taken with hounds, grey-hounds, terriers, nets, 
and gins.—Of terriers there are two ſorts : the one crook- 
legged, and commonly ſhort-haired, which take earth well, 
and lie long at fox, or badger; the other is ſhagged, and ftrait- 
legged, which will not only hunt above graund as others, but 
allo enter the earth with great fury, though theſe cannot flay 
in ſo long, by reaſon of their vehemence. 
The fox chooſes to earth in ground hard to dig; as in clay, or 
ony ground, or amoneſt the roots of trees; and his earth 


has commonly but one hole, which goes ſtrait along in, be- 


fore it come at their couch: he ſometimes, by craft, poſſeſſes 
himſelf of a badger's old burrow, which has variety of cham- - 
bers, holes, and angles. Geſner relates, that he frequently 
cheats the badger of his habitation, by laying his excrement 
at.the mouth of the other's burrow. Some pretend, that the 
wolf being an enemy to the ſox, this latter ſecures his earth, 
by laying an herb called ſea-onion in the mouth thereof, 
which, the wolf has a natural averſion to, ſo that he never 
cqmes near the place where it either lies, or grows. 

are HUNTING.—A hare, the firſt year, is called a leveret; 
the ſecond year, a hare; the third, a great hare. 
A hare is called, in Hebrew, arnebet ; which, being feminine, 
poſſeſſed a great many with the notion, that all hares were fe- 


males. — He is called lage, by the Greeks, for his immoderate 
| Juſt; and, by the ſame nation, ptoox, for his fear; and, by 


the Latins, /zpus, quaſi levi-pes, to denote his ſwiftneſs of feet, 
There are four ſorts of hares.— Some live in the mountains, 
ſome in the fields, ſome in the marſhes, and ſome any-where, | 


marſhes the ſloweſt : the wandering hares are the moſt difficult 
and dangerous to follow. | Wo 
Each part and member of the hare is formed for celerity. 


The head is round and ſhort, of a convenient length; the 


ears long and lofty, to hear the enemy at a diſtance, and fave 
itſelf in time; the lips continually move, ſleeping and waking; 


and the eye is too big and round for the lid to cover it, even 

when aſleep; ſo that the creature ſleeps, as it were, on the 

watch. The breaſt is capacious, and fitted to take more breath 

than that of any other beaſt. | 2 

They feed abroad, to conceal their forms; and never drink, 
but content themſelves with the dew. The hare's ears lead 


the way in her chaſe ; for with one of them ſhe hearkeneth to 


the cry of the dogs, the other being ſtretched forth like a fail 
to promote her courſe. ; 85 . 
The hares of the mountains often exerciſe themſelves in va - 
leys an and through practice grow acquainted with 
the neareſt way to their forms: thoſe which frequent buſhes 
and brakes, are not able to endure labour; nor are very ſwift 
being tender-footed, and growing fat through diſcontinuance 
of exerciſe. bg | 
When the hare has left the dogs far behind, ſhe to ſome 
hill or riſing ground, where, rearing on her hinder legs, ſe 
obſerves at what diſtance her purſuers are. | 
The ſcent is naturally ſtronger in wood-hares than field-hares; 
but in all ſorts it is frongelt when they feed on green corn. 
In winter-mornings, the ſcent does not lie till the froſt be | 


form, 
Her footſteps are more ſeen in winter, than ſummer: becauſe, 
as the nights are longer, they travel farther, — Their price 


— 
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are very uncertain at the full moon ; at which time they leap 
an play together. The young, it is to be obſerved, tread 
heavier than the old, by reaſon their limbs are weaker. A 
buck, or male hare, is known by his beating the hard high- 
Ways, feeding farther out in the plains, and making his dou- 
blings of a greater compaſs than the female, who keeps cloſe 
by ſome covert ſide; turning, winding, and crofling, in the 
buſhes, liks'a coney, and. rarely running out an end : whereas 
the buck, having once made a turn or two about his form, 
then farewel turns! for he will frequently lead them five or 
ſix miles without once turning his head. Add, that the buck | 
is known, at his riſing out of form, by his hinder parts, 
which are more white, and his ſhoulder, which is redder, than 
the doe's. 5 | 
The hare regulates its conduct according to the weather. In 
a moiſt day ſhe holds the highways more than at any other 
time, by reaſon the ſcent is then molt apt to lie; and if ſhe 
come at the ſide of any young grove, or ſpring, ſhe forbears 
to enter, but ſquats down aſide thereof, till the hounds have 


without turning into any covert, for fear of the wet and dew 
hanging on the boughs. N 

| Regard is alſo to be had to the place where the hare ſits, and 
- upon what wind: for if her form be either upon the north 
or ſouth wind, ſhe will not willingly run into the wind, but 
aſide, or down the wind: on the contrary, if ſhe form in 


- courſe will make all her 1 and croſſing about brook- 
ſides, and near plaſhes; for her ſcent, under this condition, 
being very ſtrong, ſhe needs a place that will take but little. 
Sometimes, when hunted down, ſhe will ſtart a freſh hare, 
and ſquat in the ſame form; at other times ſhe will creep 
under the door of a ſheep-cote, and hide among the ſheep, | 
or run among a flock of ſheep ; and will not, without the ut- 
moſt difficulty, be taken from among them. —Add, that ſome 
will take the ground like a coney: this is called going to 
vat. 5 | 
Some hates will go up one fide of the hedge, and come down 
the other: and we have known a hare, that, being ſorely 
| hunted, has got upon a quickſet hedge, and ran a good way 
on the top thereof, and then leaped off upon the ground: and 


buſhes, and leap from one to another, whereby the hounds are 

quently in default. 

A hare, it is ſaid, does not live above ſeven years, at moſt, 

_ eſpecially the buck: and if he and the doe keep one quarter, 
they will not ſuffer any ſtrange hare to fit by them: whence 

the proverb, The more you hunt, the more hares you ſhall 


- ſeſſes his form. By the way it is to be obſerved, that to enter 
a young kennel of hounds, regard muſt be had to the nature 
the country, and of the quarry : for, according to the place 
wherein they are entered. and the game firſt given them, will 


than on any other ground. | 

Having found where a hare hath relieved in ſome paſture, or 
corn-field ; to find her form, the ſeaſon of the year, and the 
Nate of the weather, are to be conſidered. —In the ſpring, or 
ſummer, a hare will not fit in the buſhes, becauſe frequently 


corn- fields, and open places.—In winter they chooſe to fit 
near towns and villages, in tufts of thorns and brambles, 
- eſpecially when the wind is northerly, or ſoutherly.—Ac- 
cording to the ſeaſon, and nature of the place where the hare 
is accuſtomed to ſit, there beat with your hounds, and ſtart 


hounds till they have undertaken it; crying, That, That, or 
There, /There, and go on with full cry : then recheat them, 
and follow at a diſtance, taking care not to forward them 
too much at firſt ; as being apt, in the firſt heat, to over- 
ſhoot the game,—Above all things, mind the firſt doubling 
the hare makes, which is to be a key, or direction, for the 
whole day; all the other doublings ſhe afterwards makes be- 
ing like the firſt.— According to the policies you ſee her uſe, 
and the place where you hunt, make your compaſs, to help 
the defaults, great or little, long or ſhort ; always ſeeking the 
moiſteſt and moſt commodious places for the hounds to ſcent 
in. "= N | 
Hart Hunt ING, or HUNTING of red deer. This animal, the 
firſt year, is called a calf, or hind calf; the ſecond year, a #nob- 
ber; the third, a brock ; the fourth, a Haggard; the fifth, a 
flag ; the'ſixth, a hart. © ESTI IT. 
The female is called a bind. The firſt year ſhe is a calf; the 
| _ a bearſe, and ſometimes a brocket's ler ; the third, a 
ing.” e 5 vl IP \ 


not yet explained, are as follow. The print, or impreſſion, 


as paſſe 
into a thicket, leaving marks whereby his bulk may be gueſſed 
at, it is called an entry. When they caſt their they 


over - hot her; upon which ſhe returns the ſame way ſhe came 


the water, it is a ſign ſhe is foul, and meaſled, and in the 


it is no unuſual thing for them to take themſelves to furz- | 


have; fince, having killed one hare, another comes and poſ- | 


they afterwards prove. Thus, if they be entered in a cham- | 
paign country, they will ever after more delight to hunt there | 


offended with piſmires, ſnakes, and adders z but will fit in| 


her; which'is better ſport than trailing of her from her relief 
to ber form.— Having ftarted her, ſtep in, and halloe in the | 


where a deer has lain, is called a layer: if it be in covert, or | 
a thicket, it is called his harbour, Where a deer has paſſed 
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are ſaid to mew.— When they rub their heads againſt trees, to 


bring off the peels of their horns, they are ſaid to fray.— 
When a deer, hard hunted, takes to ſwimming in the water, 
ſhe is ſaid to go to e goo they turn head againſt the 
hounds, they are faid to bay.—W hen the hounds touch the 
ſcent, and draw on till they put up the hart, they are ſaid to 
draw on the ſhot. ; 


As to the nature and qualities of the hart, it is to be obſerved, 


that he is an excellent ſwimmer ; there being inſtances, when 


ſore hunted, of his plunging in the ſea, and being killed by 
fiſhermen twelve miles from land. When, in going to rut, 
they have occaſion to croſs a great river, or arm of the ſea, it 


is ſaid, they aſſemble in great herds : the ſtrongeſt goes in firſt, 


and the next of ſtrength follows; and ſo one after the other, 


relieving themſelves by ſtaying thei? heads on the buttocks of 


each other. 


The hind commonly carries her calf eight or nine months, 
which uſually falls in May: ſome have two at once; and they 
always eat up the ſkin wherein the calf lay.—As the young 
grows up, the old one teaches it to run, and leap, and how 
to defend itſelf from the hounds. 3 

hart is amazed at hearing any one call, or whiſtle, in his 
fiſt : if you cry, ware, ware, or take heed, you will ſee him 
inſtantly turn back, and make ſome little ſtand. His ſenſe of 
hearing is very perfect when his head and ears are erected ; 
but very imperfe& when he holds them down : hence, when 
he pricks up his ears, he is known to be apprehenſive of dan- 
ger. When he is on foot, and not afraid, he wonders, and 
takes pleaſure to gaze at every thing he ſees. | 
The hart is very long-lived, commonly reaching to an hun- 
dred years, or upwards.—The principal marks of his age are 


taken from his head, yet is this ſomewhat precarious ; ſome 


having more croches thereon, at the ſame age, than others,— 


| Thoſe are accounted to excel in beauty of horns, which bear 


them high. | 
The horns do not grow to the bone or ſcalp of the head, but 


only to the ſkin, branching into many ſpears, and falling off 


once a year, in the ſpring.— Though ſolid throughout as 
ſtones, yet, if they remain a while in the air, they grow very 
light and friable, diſcovering themſelves to be no other than an 
earthy ſubſtance, concrete and hardened with a ſtrong juice 
into the form of bones. e | oe 

The horns being fallen, they retire, and hide themſelves in 


. the ſhades, to avoid the - annoyance of flies; and only come 


out to feed in the night. —Their new horns appear, at firſt, 


lize bunches, very ſoft and tender; but, by the increaſe of the 
ſun's heat, oy at length grow harder, and are covered with a 


rough ſkin called a velvet head.—As that ſkin dries, they daily 
try the ſtrength of their new heads upon trees, which not only 
bnrniſhes and ſcrapes off the roughneſs, but, by the pain they 
feel hereby, admoniſhes them how long to forbear the com- 
pany of their fellows : for when the horn grows inſenſible, 
they return to their former condition. 

The taking of this beaſt requires a deal of art, and attention. 
—* The deceitful and ſubtle hart, ſays Geſner, by windings 


© and turnings, deceives its hunters, no leſs than the harts of 


* Mzandros, flying from the terrible cry of Diana's hounds. 
© The prudent hunter, therefore, muſt frame his dogs, as Py- 
* thagoras did his ſcholars, with words of art, to ſet them on, 
© and take them off, at pleaſure.” X 
When he goes for ſport, he is firſt to encompaſs the beaſt en 
ſon giſte, in her own layer; and thus unharbour her in the 
view of the dogs, that ſo rig 3-6/4 never Joſe her flot or foot- 
ing.—But note, a deal of choice and diſcretion is here re- 
quired : for he may not ſet off upon every one, either of the 
herd, or thoſe which wander ſolitary : the young, the ſmall, 
Sc. are to be paſled over; and partly by fight, and partly by 


the footing, fewmets, the largeneſs of the layer, &c. he mu 


make judgment of the game, ſingling out for that purpoſe 
the largeſt head in the whole herd. | 75 


There are divers means for knowing an old hart; viz. by the 


lot, the entries, the abatures, and foils, the fetumets, gate and 
walks, fraying-/locks, and the head and branches. 5 

10, As to the ſot.— The treadings of the hart's foot are to 
be carefully noted: if you find the treadings of two, the 


one long, and the other round, yet equally big, the longeſt 


ſlot declares the largeſt hart: add, that the old hart's hind- 
foot never over-reaches the fore-foot, as that of the you 


one does.—2®, The fewmiſhing is chiefly to be judged of 
in April or May: if it be large and thick, it ſignifies the hart 
to be old. —P, To know the height and thickneſs of the 

hart, obſerve his entries and galleries into the thickets, and 


what boughs he hath over-ſtridden, and mark from thence 
the height of his belly from the ground; for a young deer 


uſually creeps low, as he paſſes to his harbour, and goes 


through places which the old one, being Riff and ſtately, will 


| | | not ſtoop to.—4?, By his gait it may be known whether 
Terms occurring more eſpecially in hunting the hart, and | 


the hart be large, and whether he will ſtand long before the 
| hounds: if he have a n. he will ſtand ſong; being 
ſwift, light, and well breathed: if he have a great ſlot, 
which is the ſign of an old deer, he will be a later. —As to 


his fraying-poſt, note, that the older the hart is, the ſooner 
he goeth to fray, and W 5 


fray 
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be may give ſcent to the hounds. 
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fray upon; it bog neceſſary it be ſuch as may not bend.— | 


Now, to ſeek or 


feeding every month.—From the concluſion of the rutting 
time, which is in November, they feed in heaths, and broomy 


places. In December they herd together, and withdraw in- | 


to the ſtrength of the foreſts, to ſhelter themſelves from the 


ſeverer weather, feeding on holm- trees, elder- trees, brambles, | 


Sc. The three following months they leave herding, but 
keep four or five in a company, and in the corners of the 


© foreſt will feed on the winter-paſture, ſometimes making 


their excurſions into the car, Le corn-fields, if they 
can perceive the blades of wheat, rye, &c. appear above- 


ground.—In April and Wo they reſt in thickets and ſhady 
laces, ſtirring very little till 


and reſort to ſprings, copſes, and corn fields.-In September 
and October they leave the thickets, and go to rut; during 


harbour. 


which ſeaſon, they have no certain place either for food or | 


Having found out the game, the hunters diſcouple and caſt 
olf the dogs; and, ſome on horſeback, others on foot, fol- 
bo the cry with the utmoſt art, obſervation, and ſpeed; re- 

membering and preventing the ſubtle turning and headings 
of the hart; ſtanding with dexterity and intrepidity to leap | 


hedge, pales, ditch, &c.. | 
The utmoſt addreſs and circumſpection is to be uſed to keep 


to the beaſt firſt attempted, and to prevent the dogs from pur- | 
ſaing any other: this, in effect, makes one of the principal 
difficulties and glories of the chace; the beaſt having a hun- 


dred devices to put off ſome other head for his own : ſome- 
times he will ſend forth ſome other little deer in his ſtead into 


the dogs way, lying cloſe the while himſelf; on which occa- 


fion the huntſman is to ſound a retreat, and break off the 


doęs, and take in leam, till the game be recovered. 
Sometimes he will purpoſely ſeek out for other deer at layer, | 
and rouſe them, to make the hounds hunt change, himſelf 
. lying down flat in ſome of their layers upon his belly, to 
make the hounds over-ſhoot him: add, that they may nei- 
ther ſcent nor vent him, he will gather up his fore feet under 
his belly, and blow or breathe on ſome moiſt place of the 
ground, ſo that the hounds ſhall paſs within a yard, without! 
.  apprehending him. — He will break into one thicket after an- 
other, to find deer, rouſing, gathering them together, and 
. - herding with them; and even beating ſome of them into his 
treads, that he may the more eaſily eſcape.— Finding him- 
ſelf ſpent, he will break herd, and fall to doubling and croſſ- 
ing in ſome hard beaten highway ; always running againſt 
the wind, not only to cool himſelf, but the better to hear the 
voice of his purſuers. | 


The laſt refuge of a hart ſorely Aube is the ſoil 3 keeping 


the middle, for fear, leſt by touching a bough, or the like, 

He always ſwims againſt 
the ſtream, whence the old rule, * He that will his'chace 
c find, let him try up the river, and down the wind.“ In 
taking ſoil, he will ſometimes cover himſelf under water, 


ſo as to ſhew nothing but his noſe. 


Where opportunity of water fails, he will fly into herds of 


caitle, as cows, ſheep, &c. and will ſometimes leap on an 


cp, cow, or the like, laying the fore part of his body there- 
on, that ſo touching the earth only with his binder feet, he 


may leave a ſmall, or no ſcent behind. —W hat is further 


ſtill, the chief huntſman to Lewis XII. relates, that a hart 
- which they were in hard chace of, leaped into a great tall white 


thorn, which grew in a ſhadowy place, and there ſtood aloft 


till he was run through by a huntſman, rather than he would 
1 t es ; 
- The hart being killed, the huntſman with his horn windeth 


the fall of the beaſt ; upon which every one approaches; the 


dipping bread in the ſkin and blood of the beaſt to give the 


- hounds their full ſatisfaction. | k.- 
- The hart is known to be ſpent by his running ſtiff, high, and 
lampering; by his mouth being black and dry, without foam 


on it, and his tongue hanging out; though he will ſome- 


- times cloſe his mouth to deceive the ſpectators: and by his 
+ Not, for he will ſometimes cloſe his claws together, as if he 
went at leiſure, and trait again open them wide, making | 
| | 2s glidings, and hitting his dew-laps upon the ground, c. 

When quite ſpent, and cloſe beſet, or intercepted on all ſides, | - 
the hart uſually takes to bay, and makes force with his head 
againſt the firſt man or dog that cloſes in upon him, unleſs | 
prevented with a ſpear, ſword; or the like. Hence it is very | 
dangerous going in to a hart at bay, eſpecially at rutting time, 


For then they are more than ordinarily fierce. 


Tbe hart being killed; his death is ſolemnized with great ce- | 
remony.— The firſt thing, when the huntſmen come in, is | 
to cry, Mare haunch, that the hounds may not break in to 
the deer: having ſecured this, they cut his throat, and blood 
the younger hounds, to make them love a derer, and learn to 
leap at his throat. Then having blown the mort, and all the 


FS i. 


- 


| 


nd out a hart in his haunt, or feeding- | 
place, it is to be obſerved, that he changes his manner of | 


rutting time, unleſs diſturbed.— | 
The three ſucceeding months they are in their pride of greaſe, | 


„ 


« ſkilfulls opens the beaſt, rewarding the hounds with what 
properly belongs to them; the huntſman, at the ſame time, 


R 


him: if by painful Hunting aſhore he cannot fill his bel 
he will feed on herbs, ſnails, or frogs: he will ſwim a 15 
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company being come in, the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſon, ue 


has not taken ſay before, takes up the knife, and lays it crof, 

the belly of the deer (ſome of the affiſtants holding by the 
fore legs, and at the ſame time the huntſman drawing down 
the pizzle) and thus he draws the knife along the middle of 
the belly, beginning near the briſket, cutting deep enough 
to diſcover how fat he is. Then the moſt ſkilful perſon . 
up the deer, by firſt ſlitting the Kin from the cutting of the 
throat downward, making the arber, that the ordure ma 

not break forth, and then paunching him, and rewarding the 
hounds therewith. . 


Laſtly, the perſon that took the 105 being preſented with a 


drawn hanger, he is to cut off the head; which done, and 
the hounds rewarded therewith, the concluding ceremon 

if a buck, is a double, if a ſtag, a treble mort blown Pp 
one, and a recheat in concert by all that have horns: the 


whole is then concluded with a general whoo whoop, 
Otter HunTING,—The otter is ſuppoſed by ſome, to be of the 


caſtor or beaver kind, being, like it, an ampnibious crea. 
ture, and living both in the water, and on land; beſide that 


the reſemblance in point of ſhape is ſuch, as, were his tail 
off, he were in all. reſpects like the beaver; differing in no- 


thing but habitation, the beaver frequenting both the alt 
water and the freſh, but the otter only the freſh. 

Though the otter lives much in the water, he does not 
breathe like fiſhes, but after the manner of quadrupeds,—. 
He is web-footed, like our water-fowl, and can endure to be 
under water a long time without reſpiration ; and yet in 


_ fiſhing he is frequently found to pop up his noſe for breath. 
—He has an admirable ſmell, whereby ſome ſay he will direQy 


wind a fiſh in the water a mile or two off; and is a moſt pernj- 
cious beaſt to a fiſh-pond, his dexterity at diving, and hunt- 
ing under water, being ſuch, that ſcarce any fiſh can eſcape 


ly, 


ing two miles together, always againſt the ſtream, that when 


his belly is full, the current may carry him down again to 


his lodging, which is always near the water, and artificially 
built with boughs, ſprigs, and fticks, couched together in 
fine order. i 8 e ee ee 

The fleſh of this beaſt is cold and fiſhy, as often feeding on 
ſtinking fiſh : for which reaſon it is not eaten among us: 


though among the Germans it-is a pretty common Bo. 
and the Carthuſian friers, who are forbidden to eat all man- 


ner of fleſh beſide, are allowed this. Some in England alſo 
have, of late, ſaid much in praiſe of otter pye. | 
The otter is to be hunted by particular dogs, called of: 
bounds z and alſo with ſpecial inſtruments, called otter ſpears, 
Io find him out, ſome are to go on one fide of the tiver, 


and ſome on the other; beating all the way on the banks, 


with the dogs following.—Thus it is ſoon found if there 
be an otter in that quarter; for the otter cannot.endure long 


in the water, but muſt come forth to make his ſpraints, 


in the night ſometimes to feed on graſs, and other herbs. 
If the hounds find an otter, look in the ſoft and moiſt places, 
to learn by the prints, which way he bent his head : if theſe 
make no diſcovery, it may be partly perceived by the ſpraints. 
— This done, follow the hounds, and lodge him as a hart or 


deer. 


The otter always endeavours to keep to the water, where 


he is maſter.— In hunting him therefore, you are to be 


ready with your ſpears, to watch his vents; for that is the 


. Chief advantage: if you perceive where he ſwims under 
water, ſtrive to ſet a ſtand before him, where you expect he 
will vent, and there endeavour to ſtrike him with the ſpear: 


if you miſs, purſue him with the hounds; which, if they be 
good, and well entered, will come chaunting and trailing 
along the river - ſide, and beat every tree · root, every oſier - bed, 
and tuft of bulruſhes; nay, ſometimes, they will take the 
water, and beat it like a ſpaniel ; by which means the otter 
can hardly eſcape. _ * 

If the beaſt find himſelf wounded with a ſpear, he 3 
makes to land, where he will maintain a furious battle wi 
the dogs. 


E 


oe: buck | UNTING.—The ree-buck, the firſt year, is called 


a bind. The ſecond, a gyrle.— The third, a hemuſe.—The 


fourth, a r0e-buck of the firſt bead. — The fifth year, a fair 


roe-buck, 


Me have no roe deer. in England but they abound in Scot- 


land, Germany, Africa, &c. And it ſhould ſeem they had 


been more common among us, our huntſmen ſtill retaining 


the proper terms for the chace, 


They make good chace, ſtand long, and fly end- way.-When 


a 


a roc croſſes and doubles, it is called trapyning. 
Their ſwiftneſs appears not only on earth, but in waters, 
through which they cut their way as with oars; wh 
they love lakes and ſtreams, breaking the floods to come at 


freſh paſture, feeding on ruſhes, &c. 
9 — only on- the male ; being fet with fix or ſeven 
\ branches, not palmed, but branchy, yet ſhorter than fallow 
deer. + After rutting he caſts bis head. 


- They ate ſaid never to wink, not even when aſleep; for] The cauſe he ſuggeſts do be the ſun's leaving the Zzeflith of 
which conceit their blood is by ſome fanciful people preſcribed | thoſe places, and going back towards the ſouth ; and the re- 
to perſons dim-ſighted or purblind.— The tail of this beaſt pelling or bounding back- of the wind, occaſioned by the 

zs leſs and ſhorter than that of a fallow deer, inſomuch that] calming” of the general trade-wind. Philoſoph. Tranſat. 

- it is queſtioned whether it ought to have that denomination. No * 5 3 „ | 

They keep moſt in mountains among the rocks; and when | HU SBA ND, Maritus, a man joined, or contracted with a 

- hunted, IHartial tells us, will hang thereon with their horns, | woman, in marriage. _ 2 ; N | 
to delude the dogs, —They are often taken by counterfeiting By the laws of England, the wife is ſuppoſed wholly under 
their voice, which the huntſman does by the aſſiſtance of a h | 


the dominion of her husband, nor can act or will any thing 
leaf in his mouth. | 1 ; of herſelf, | | | 

When hunted, they turn much, and often, and will come. | In Germany, the power of the husband is not ſo extenſive ; 
back on the dogs directly, when they can no longer endure. 


a ] even the princes of the empire have not a ſovereign and deſpo- 
They alſo take ſoil, as the hart; and will ſometimes hang by | tic power over their wives and children.—Pagenſtecher, a 
a a bough in ſuch a manner, as that nothing ſhall appear but German lawyer, has a diſſertation to prove, that, by the 
ERS EE | lau of nature, a husband has not a deſpotic power over his 
HURDLES, in fortification, twigs of willows, or oſiers, in-] wife; and that marriage is not monarchy; He ſtruggles hard 
' terwoven cloſe together, ſuſtained by ſtrong ſtakes, and to explain that paſſage of St. Paul to the Epheſians, cap. v. 
uſually laden with earth, . po : RON ver. 22. conſiſtently with his ſcheme. | 
Hurdles, called alſo clayes, ſerve to render batteries firm, to] J. Philip Palthen, profeſſor of law at Gripſwald, gives us a 
conſolidate the paſſage over muddy ditches, and to cover tra-] very learned diſſertation on the husband of a queen, who is 
verſes, and lodgments, for the defence of the workmen againſt F not king, De Marito Regina. He defines him a man mar- 


the artificial fires or ſtones that may be caſt upon them. See | ried with a princeſs that - holds a crown by right of inherit- 
r ry | ance, but who only contracted marriage with him, on co- 
HuRDLEs, in huſbandry, are frames made either of ſplit tim- 


venant that the marriage ſhould not change his condition, nor 
give him any command over his wife, or any joint authority 
| incloſures, or to make ſheepfolds, &c. | with her, nor intitle him to ſucceed to any of her royalties 
HURDS, or Harps of Flax, or Hemp, the coarſer parts, ſe- after her deceaſe, without the intervention of ſome further 
parated in the dreſſings from the tear or fine ſtuff, See HEme, | aft. Hence he concludes, that in ſuch caſe it is the queen 
and FLA x. 5 | whois really king. . 
HURLE Bone, in a horſe, is a bone near the middle of the] This, however, does not hinder but the husband may be a 
buttock; very apt to go out of its ſockets with a ſlip or | King elſewhere, and in that quality ſuperior to his wife; for 
ſtrain. 55 - | | | 2 maiden queen may either marry a ſovereign prince, or a 
HURLERS, a number of large ſtones, ſet in a kind of ſquare  ſubjeR and that either of her own realm, or another: of all 
figure near St. Clare in Cornwall; fo called from an odd opi- which caſes he gives inſtances; as, that of Ferdinand and Iſa- 
nion held by the common people, that they are ſv many men] bella, whoſe marriage did not give any authority to the one 
petrified or changed into ſtones, for profaning the ſabbath-] over the kingdom of Arragon, nor to the other over that of 
day by hurling the ball, an exerciſe for which the people of Caſtile; of Joan daughter of Iſabella, and Philip of Auſtria; 
that country have been always famous. | Philip IT. of Spain, and Mary queen of England ; the two 
The hurlers are oblong, rude, and unhewed.-Many authors] Joans queens of Naples; Mary queen of Scots, and the dau- 
' ſuppoſe them to have been trophies erected in memory of ſome } phin of France; and laſtly, queen Anne, whoſe husband was 
battle: others take them for boundaries to diſtinguiſh: lands. | her ſubject, and who yielded homage to her as a vaſſal, and 
_ Laſtly, others, with more probability, hold them to have | took an oath of fidelity to her as her miniſter. M. Palthen 
been ſepulcral monuments. ; proceeds to examine in what kingdoms this may happen; and 
HURTS, in heraldry, by ſome written HEuRTs, and by ſhews, that it cannot be in an elective kingdom, nor in an uſu- 
others HUER Ts, are azure or blue rundles. fructuary one; whence he concludes, that we ſhall never ſee 
The Engliſh heralds diſtinguiſh between the colours of run- it in Poland, France, or Germany; but that there are inſtan- 
dles, and give them different names agreeable thereto : thoſe | ces of it in all the other monarchies, of any ſtanding in Europe. 
of other nations content themſelves to call thoſe torteaux | He goes on to ſhew, that a queen ought not to marry a 
dazure ;. and in other caſes, only add the reſpective colour | king; that it is no violation of the conjugal ſociety, for her 
to the term torteaux. : | husband to be ſubject to her; and finally he anſwers all the 
But theſe being blue, ſome will have them to fignify bruiſes | difficulties that may be ſtarted with regard thereto, particu- 
or contuſions in the fleſh, which often turn to that colour ; | larly from paſſa 


ber, or of hazel-rods, platted together; to ſerve for gates in 
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ges of Scripture ; as 1 Cor, xiv, 34. Gen. iii. j 
others ſuppoſe them whortle-berries, | 16. Eph. v. 22. Col, iii. 18, &c, Se Os 
JURRICANE, a furious ſtorm of wind, ariſing from a con- H Us K, among botaniſts, the part which a flower grows out 
trariety and oppoſition of ſeveral winds, ==» 8 4 | 


Hurricanes are frequent in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies; making Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds; as, bulbous, or round buſts, 
terrible ravages in the iſlands thereof; blowing down houſes, | bottle huſks, middle huſes, foot huſks, haſe huſks, &c. See 
rooting up trees, and even whole woods, & c. Supplement, article CALYX. + | 5 
They uſually begin in the north, ſome ſay the weſt, but] HU SARS, Huss AR ps, or Huss Ax rs, an order or ſpecies 
turn round; and in a little time veer through all points of ky ſoldiery in Poland, and Hungary, commonly oppoſed to 
_ the compaſs. _ he Ottoman cavalry. ö 278 | 
It is the cuſtom for the French and Engliſh inhabitants in | The huſars are horſemen, clothed in tygers and other ſkins | 
the Caribbee Iſlands, to ſend every year about June to the | and garniſhed and ſet out with plumes of feathers. Their | 
native Caribbees of S. Dominico and S. Vincent, to know | arms are the ſabre, and bayonet. . N 
whether there will be any hurricanes that year: and about] They are very reſolute; firm partiſans; but they are better 
ten or twelve days before any hurricane come, they conſtantly | in a haſty expedition, than in a ſet battle. RS 
ſend them wald | 1 The emperor and king of France have of theſe ' haſars in 
The prognoſtics thoſe Barbarians go by, are given us by cap- | their ſervice. Tiered „ Ro 
tain Langford, who, in 1697. engaged one of them, by I HUSSITES, a party of reformers, the followers of John 
civilities, to reveal them to him. A | ads hs 
It is one of their principles, that all hurricanes come either | John Huſs, from whom the Hufſſites take their name, was 
on the day of the full, or of the change, or quarter of the | born in a little vil 
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| e in Bohemia, called Hufs.-He fell into 5 - 
) moon; each of which is diſcovered by a number of phæno- the ſentiments of Wickliff, and the Waldenſes ; and in the 
megna, in the preceding quatters, as, a turbulent ſky, ſun] year 1407. began openly to oppoſe and ä preach againſt- divers 
i red, univerſal calm, the ſtars appearing red, noiſes in hollows | errors in doctrine, as. well as corruptions in point of diſci- 
4 or cavitiescof the earth, ſtrong ſmell of the ſea, a ſettled "ge then reigning in the church; | : 
r weſterly wind, Sc. That author aſſures us, he received this le was condemned with Jerom of Prague by the council 
benefit from the information, that whereas hurricanes are ſo | of Conſtance, and burnt, in the year 1415: but his diſciples [ 
t- dreadful, that all ſhips are afraid to put out to ſea while they | ſtill ſtuck to his docttines.— Joh. Ziſca, being put at their FF 
d laſt, and chooſe rather to periſh at anchor in the roads; yet, | head in Bohemia, maintained a war a long time againſt the | $ 
S with good management, he found that a veſſel may lie out at | emperot Sigiſmund, with great ſueceſs. And Procopius Ho- 3 
| ſea in theſe, as fafely as in other ſtorms, by taking care the ly, another of their leaders, afterwards conducted them with 1 
en ports be well barred and calked, the topmaſts and tops taken] equal courage. TT HH a - th | 4 
Oh down, the yards a- port laſt, and the doors and windows ſe- | The Huſſites ſpread over all Bohemia and Hungary, and everti b 
rs, cured. With theſe precautions that experienced navigator, Sileſia and Poland; and there are ſome remains of them ſtill of 
ce Preſerved his veſſel in two great hurricanes, and taught others | ſubſiſting in all thoſe partz. , | | 8 CE: 
at how to do the ſame, by putting out from port, where they HUS TINGS, Hus rIx dum, a court of common pleas held 0 
by would inevitably have periſhed. And from the prognoſties before the lord mayor and aldermen of London, in Guild Pe 
1 above, he foretold feveral hurricanes at land. hall. y * | 


He adds, that all hurricanes begin from the north, and turn | Of the great 2 of this court we find this mention iri 
y- the weſtward, till arriving at the ſouth-eaſt, their force is |, the laws of king Edward the Confaſſor.— Debet 22 in 
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HUT, or Hurr, from the Saxon, hurre, a ſmall cottage, or 


- otherwiſe called baracks, or caſerns. See BARACK. 
HUXING » 


and at the mouth of each, tie a line, longer or ſhorter, ac- 


ma 
W 


H 


ther than the modern hyacinth, the modern kind being uſually 
There are four ſorts of hyacinths among our jewellers: thoſe| 


| Hhacinths, again, are diſtinguiſhed into oriental and occiden- 
tal. 


tal are found in Bohemia and Portugal, which are a degree 


the ſtone. ä | | | 
The antients uſed it for amulets and taliſmans ; and bore it 


te virtue of ſecuring 


which there are three ſeveral ſorts : the firſt about the big-| | | 
ue Bong L þ fag of falt, and pretty ſoft: the ſecond; H VDATOSCOPIA e, called alſo Hypromancy, a kind 
| 3 of Italy, Sileſia, Bohemia, &c. The third is 


poſed of divers kinds of precious ſtones ; particularly of that 
whoſe denomination it bears, with certain earths, ſeeds, HV DRA, a ſouthern conſtellation, confi 
ſtars, imagined to repreſent a water-ſerpent. 


H 


vas beloved both by Apollo 


3 then transformed him into a flower of the ſame name: and, — | 
. token of reſpect, they ſay, commanded this feaſt. In the aperture of the mouth. 
The hyacinthia laſted three days; the firſt and third whereof | 


| © HYBRISTICA, in antiquity, a ſolemn feaſt, held among 
_ Greeks, with ſacrifices, and-other ceremonies ; whereat the 


tat of men, to do honour - to Venus in quality either of a 
god, or a goddeſs, or bot. Fi, 57 


HTB 


London, yn g t regni & legum, ſemper curia domini re- 
gis gals 72 die lunæ, m_ ſedere & teneri : 
fundata erat olim & adi ficata ad inflar, & ad modum, & im 
memoriam veteris magna Try; & uſque in hodiernum diem, 
leger, & jura, & digultates, & libertates, regiaſque conſuetudines 


ſuas una ſemper inviolabilitate con ſervat. 1 aylor, Hiſ. of 
Gavel-kind. ; | 
The court of huftings is the principal and higheſt of all the 
courts of the city. Error or attaint lies there of a judgment 
or falſe verdict in the ſheriffs courts. | 

Other cities and towns had alſo courts of the ſame name, as 


Wincheſter, Lincoln, York, Cc. 


hovel. | py _ 
The word is alfo uſed for the ſoldiers lodges in the field ; 


Pike, among fiſhermen, a particular method of 
catching that fiſh. | PEE 
For this purpoſe, they take thirty or forty as large bladders 
as can be got; blow them up, and tie them cloſe and ſtrong; 


cording to the depth of the water. At the end of the line is 
faſtened an armed hook, artfully baited ; and thus they are 
put into the water with the advantage of the wind, that they| 
y gently move up and down the pond. 

a maſter pike has ſtruck himſelf, it affords a deal of 
entertainment to ſee him bounce about in the water with a 
bladder faſtened to him; at laſt, when they perceive him 
almoſt ſpent, take him up. . 


HYD 


Or, according to the account given by others, the 
| » Wherein the 

dreſſed like men, inſulted their huſbands, 

with all marks of ſuperiority, ia memory 
dames having antiently defended their coun 
inſt Cleomenes and Demaratus. 
Plutarch ſpeaks of this feaſt in his treatiſe of the 
of women.—The name, he obſerves 
is well accomodated to the occaſion, where 


was a feaſt celebrated at 


courage 


ftrutted it about in mens cloaths, 
to dangle in petticoats. 


ts rain, 


HYADES , in aftronomy, are ſeven ſtars in the bull's 
famous among the poets for the bringing of rain. 
* Whence their name, *Tad:, from the Greek, deu, plrere, 


hybriſtica 
| women, bein 
and treated them 


or th actions 
ſigniſies infamy; which 
in the women 
while the men were obliged 


bead, 


The prineipal of them is in the bull's leſt eye, by the Arabs 
called Aldebaran. Their longitudes, latitudes, &c. ſee amo 
thoſe of the other ſtars in the conſtellation TAugvs, 
The poets feign them to have been the daughters of Atlas and 
Pleione. Their brother Hyas being torn in pieces by a lion- 
efs, they wept his death with ſuch vehemence, that the gods, 
in compaſſion to them, tranſlated them tato heaven, and placed 
them in the bull's forehead ; where, as they ſay, they continue 


to weep: this conſtellation being ſuppoſed to preſage rain. 


Others repreſent the Hades as Bacchus's nurſes, and the 
ſame with the Dodonides, who fearing the reſentment of 
Juno, and dying from the cruelty of king Lycurgus, were 


tranſlated by Jupiter into heaven. 


YACINTH, or JacivTH, in natural hiſtory, a precious fi Y DAT IS. TAATIZ, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the eyes; 
being a fatty ſubſtance, growing under the ſkin of the upper 
eye-lid; by which the whole eye-lid, in children, is ſome- 


ſtone; originally thus called from its reſemblance of the pur- 
flower named hyacinth. 7 
hough this, it has been obſerved, holds of the antient, ra- 


of a deep reddiſh yellow, approaching to a flame-colour, or 
that of the deepeſt amber. The antient ſeems to have been 
a different ſtone, of a purple colour tending to blue. 


intermixed with a vefmilion colour; thoſe of a ſaffron colour; 


thoſe of an amber colour; and, laſtly, thoſe of a white, in-| 


termixed with a light red. 


The oriental come from Calicut and — and are 
equal in hardneſs to the oriental amethyſt.— The occiden-| 
fofter . Is a 5 N. | ir b ; 
The ftone graves or cuts fine, and would be more uſed for 
ſeals, &c. but that the graving frequently coſts more than 


about their necks, or ſet in rings, &c. ſuppoſing it to have 
them from the plague, &c. 

The hyacinth uſed in medicine, and whereof the confection 
of hyacinth is made, is a different ſtone from all theſe, of| 


ike the point of a diamond, found in 


white, intermixed with yellow, and ſome other colours; 
ing- found in the ſame places as the red. 

In ffrictneſs, only the firſt kind ſhould be uſed in the con- 

ſection of 2 3 but the druꝑgiſts and apothecaries fre- 

quently ſubſtitute the other. See Supplement, article Hy A- 


hartſhorn, and divers other ingredients, well 
ound together. f | | 
A, in antiquity, feaſts held at Sparta, in ho- 


roots, coral, 
mixed, and 
YACINT 


nour of Apollo, and in commemoration of his favourite] 
FHyacinth. | | 


This Hyacinth was the fon of Amyclas, king of Sparta, and 
and E The youth ſhew- 
ing moſt inclination to the former, his rival grew jealous; 
and, to be revenged, one day, as Apollo was playing at the 
diſcus, i. e. quoits, with Hyacinth, Zephyrus tur 
rection of a quoit which Apollo had pitched, full u 
head of the unhappy Hyacinth, who fell down dead. Apollo 


as 2 
were employed in bewailing the death of Hyacinth, and the 
ſecond in feaſting and rejoĩcing. 5 5 

. who aſſiſted at the ceremony were crowned with 
ivy ; by reaſon, — Voſſius, De Idolol. Lib. IL c. 14. that 


Bacchus and Apollo were the ſame perſon. 6 
the 


men a in the apparel of women, and the women in 


the di-| North of thoſe preceding in the 
pon the] South of thoſe preceding againſt 


times rendered cedematous. 


HyYDAT1s is alſo uſed among the modern phyſicians, for a little 


N of water, occaſionally found in divers parts of the 


the body. 


J. 
HYDATIDES *, in medicine, are little tranſparent bags or 
bladders full of water, frequently found in divers parts of 


The word is formed of the Greek, ddr, water, which in the 
genitive caſe, gives dla, whence vdla715, hydatis. | 
Hydatides are moſt common in dropſical perſons, and are ſüp- 
poſed to ariſe from a diſtention and rupture of the lymphe- 
ducts; being found chiefly in the parts abounding in thoſe 
veſſels, as the liver, lungs, &c.—They are alſo ſometimes 


found in icterical caſes. 


See DRors Y, JaunDice, Ce. 


We have inſtances of ee voided both by ſtool, by 


urine, and by vomiting. 
head to that of a pullet's egg. 


hey are of all ſizes, from a pin's 
HYDATOIDES S, «YAATOEIAHS, a name ſome authors 


give to the aqueous humour of the eye, incloſed between 


the cornea and uvea. 


form, reſemblance. See Erz. 


* The word is compoſed of US, vSa7d, water, 


and «dos, 


of divination, or method | of foretelling future events, by 


means of water. 


»The word is compounded of ö, the 
water, and oxo7+*«, I view, I conſider. 


genitive of ide, 


There is a natural or allowable kind of hydatoſcopia : it con- 
ſiſts in foretellings ſtorms, tempeſts, hurricanes, &c. from 
2 | | natural ſigns or indications in the ſea, air, clouds, &c. 

Confefion of Hy acinTH, is a thin cordial eleQuary, com-| HYDE of Land. See the article Hips. 


HYDE-gild. See the article Hipx - gild. 


ing of twenty-fix 


The ſtars in hydra, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are twenty-five; 


whereof are as follow. 


Names and Situations of the 
| Stars. 


82 
8 

& 
| [the noſtrils 


North of two in the forchead, 
South. in the forehead, 


10 


In the hind part of the head 


Preceding of two in root of the 
5 1 


[ 


in Dr. Halley's fixty-eight ; the longitudes, latitudes, Cc. 


Longit.] Latitude. 
0 - 4-41 © 1. 07 
5 32 11122 29 1514 3 
9 17 $2125,46 61 © 
5 59 312,25 37] 4 
0 53 14414 38 5| 5 
11 58 2129 44 420 0 
7 59 12114 17 10] 4 
247 49/11 58 23] 5 
152011 7 59] 4 
8 35 $127 35 0 5 
IT 31 6/20 2 55 6 
13 15 41023 50 45] 6 
10 15 1811 0 317 
14 31 58124 18 44| © 
1 4 f 345 - 
18 '8 22123 53 91 
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Names and Situation of the Stars. = Longitude| Latitude 


7 
15 2 r 
18 26 1 24 O 29 
| 18 34 32122 11 31 
| Yubſequent in the root of the neck 15 57 413 2 47 
19 23 260621 81 
20 14 28123 23 3 


. 


20 
| 22 12 4226 11 1 

| 21 29 56123 50 49 

Small one over the heart 2I 915/19 15 8 
1 23 4 50122 57 49 
2257 59142 24 32 


| 2 
Middle of Ss, bending of the [21 15 4216 44 1 
South. [neck [21 25 41/15 © 3 
So 23 42 29]19 15 1 
| 25 49 39122 15 © 
| Laſt of three in bending of the 23 19 19114 18 17 


» O OO oc ornuugey 


0 neck 
. b l 26 53 18123 624 
That following the heart 28 2117]20 37 6 
That following this ſj 1 23 33/26 5 14 


„ 20119-43.10 

That, again, following this to then] 4 1 45123 11 31 
7. Ih [North, | 
[| 322 9/18 24 47 

| | 5 7 $2122 29 43 
Another behind this and more 5 4 10/22 1 2 
[North. 3 33 37178 20 37 
y 5 3 1]17 24 10 


| 7 
Preceding of bl following theſe 10 44 50124 40 10 
8 (las in a right line 12 22 474 8 24 
15 52 28030 11 53 

| | 12 58 27123 14 2 

Middle of three in the right line [13 45 563 29 50 


45 | 
Small one following this Irs 54 24/23 424 
Laſt of three in the right line 16 3 3921 49 28 
| | 17 26 1623 45 3| 
Contiguous to bottom of the cup 18 44 33/24 59 42 
South. beneath baſe of the cup [25 1 4030 10 31 


0 h 
8 . 26 14 11130 41 12 
North. beneath baſe of the cup 24 15 35125 37 33 
In A a bend of Seat al 3 37 39131 35 1413 4 
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and ſouth bend of q South — 6 47 40133 26 12 
the tail Laſt [9 4423127 56 


35 3 
Antepenultimate of the tail 2 32 8/1433 15 


. 


EE 
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Laſt but one of tail behind Corvus 22 42 3013 43 18 3 
| m x 59 34/12 2 6 

In the extremity of the tail 4 18 31113 © 37] 4 

| OS Dk 5 52 38013 411] 6 


60 | 
| 18 8 20 0/12 54 21] 5 
| | ; 9 55 55114 2 26] 5 
Informes followingHydra'stail, C |12 28 42| 8 57 415 
between Libra, Centaurus, 12 49 10] 9 I 5606 
and Lupus ( |:3 149 9 20 50 6 


14 8 58]11 3 9 
15 52 1/10 13 50 
| Ys : - [It6 43 19110 23 5216 7. 
HYDRAGOGUESF, . *YAPATOTA, a ſpecies of purgative 
| medicines ; being ſuch as are ſuppoſed peculiarly fitted to 
diſcharge ſerous, or watry humours. „ 
* The word is formed of 5 og, water; and aer, to draw, to lead. 
The ſtrongeſt cathartics, Dr. Quincy obſerves, chiefly anſwer 
to the character of hydragogues; in that by their forcibly ſhaking 
and vellicating the bowels, and their appendages, they ſqueeze 
out water enough to make the ſtools appear little elſe, 
The principal hydragogues, in the common opinion, are the 
er of the root of iris, of ſoldanella, mechoacan, jalap, Fc. 
n the general, all ſudorific, aperitive, and diuretic medi- 


6s-. 


* 


HYD 


67| 


HYD 


water, with the conſtructing of engines for thoſe purpoſes 3 


but alſo the laws of the motion of fluid bodies, 


Hydroſtatics explain the zquilibrium of fluids, or the gravl- 


tation of fluids at reſt: upon removing that æquilibrium, mo- 


tion enſues; and here hydraulics commence. 5 
Hydraulics, therefore, ſuppoſe hydroſtatics; and the generality 
of writers, from the immediate relation between the two, join 


them together, and call them both either hydraulics, or hy- 
droflatics. 5 


. The laws of hydraulics the reader will find under the article 


FLvid. 


Ihe art of raiſing waters; with the ſeveral machines employed 


for that purpoſe, as /iphons, pumps, ſyringes, fountains, jets d eau, 


fire-engings, &c. are deſcribed under their proper articles, Si- 


PHON, PUMP, SYRINGE, FOUNTAIN, HYDROCANISTE- 
RIUM, Er. : | | 

The principal writers who have cultivated and improved hy- 
draulics, are Jo. Ceva, in his Geometria Motus Jo. Bap. Bali- 


anus, De Motu Naturali Gravium, Solidorum & Liquidorum : 


Mariotte, in his Mauvement des Eaux & autres Fluides : D. 
Guglielmini, in his Menſura Aquarum Fluentium, where the 
higher laws of hydrarlics are reduced to pratice : Sir Iſaac 
Newton, in his Phil. Nat. Princ. Mathemat. and Varignon, 
in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 

As to hydraulic machines, Hero of Alexandria is the firſt who 
has written thereon. Of the moderns, the principal are, Solomon 
de Caux, in a French treatiſe of Machines, and chiefly hydraulic 


anes: Cap, Scottus, in his Mechanica Hydraulico-pneumatica © 


De Chales, in his Mundus Mathematicus: Boecler, in his Ar- 
chitectura Curioſa : and Luc. Antonius Portius. 


HYDRAULO-PNnzEumMATICAL, a compound term, applied, by 


ſome authors, to ſuch engines as raiſe water by means of 


the ſpring of the air. See Air, WATER, and ENGINE. 


Mr. Boyle mentions a very pretty fountain, which he calls 
hydraulo-prieumatical ; made by the ſpring of the air preſſing 
up water in a pipe, upon the air's being exhauſted out of a 


receiver, and thus the weight of the atmoſphere taken off. 
See FOUNTAIN, | TEE 


HYDREL/ON#*, YAPEAAION, in pharmacy, a mixture 
of common oil and water. 


* The word is a.compound of the Greek s Jef, agua, water; 
and £Aayuoy, oleum, oil. : GS | 


| The Hydrelzon was taken internally, to excite vomiting ; ex- 


— it is anodyne, and promotes ſuppuration. 
NTEROCELEZX, «YAPENTEPOKHAH, in medicine, 
an hernia, or tumour, occaſioned by a deſcent of the inteſtines, 
and water along with them, into the ſcrotum, See HERNIA. 
* The word is compounded of udp, water; eyrepov, inteſtine ; 
and xn, tumour. : 85 5 


HVDROC ANIS TERIUM, a fire · engine ; or a machine which 
ſpouts water plentifully, and with force; uſed to be applied to 


the extinguiſhing of fires, and conflagrations of houſes, &c. 
We have various contrivances to this effet.—The firſt, and 
which is, as it were, the baſis of all the reſt, is a pump in- 
cloſed in a ciſtula or wooden vehicle filled with water, and 
mounted on wheels; the pump being wrought with long le- 
vers which come out of the ciftula ; and the water it raiſes 
directed to the place by means of a jointed tube. 


The Dutch and others uſe a long flexible tube of leather, 


fail-cloth, or the like, which they carry or conduct in the 
hand from one room to another, as occaſion requires; ſo 
that the engine may be applied where the fire is only within- 


| ſide, and does not burſt out to expoſe it to its external action. 


To improve on this original fire-engine, they have ſince con- 
trived to make it yield a continued ftream ; by ſubſtituting 


a forcing or preſſing pump in lieu of the ſucking pump. See 


Forcing PUMP, © 


HYDROCELEZ, TaPOKHAH, in medicine, a ſwelling or 
bloating of the outer integument or ſkin of the ſcrotum, occa- 


ſioned by watry humours detained therein. | 


* The word is formed of the Greek, o ef, water; and xnan, 


tumour, 


The hydrecele is diſtinguiſhed from an hernia, in that the 


_ firſt is formed by flow degrees, and the latter all at once. 


Youth is moſt expoſed to the hydrocele.—lt is remedied by 
drying medicines ; or b ting out the water with a lancet, 
a ſeton, or the like. But theſe only amount to a palliative 
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cines, are truly hydragogues. 3 cure: to go to the bottom of the diſeaſe, recourſe muſt be 
HYDRARGYRUM®, TapAprTPON, a name given to] had to cauteries. PER 5 , 


mercury, or quickſilver. See Mercury. HYDROCEPHALUS#, -*YAPOKE$AAOZ, in medicine, a 
»The word is Greek; formed of ödp, aqua, water; and &f- watry head, or dropſy in the head. 5 MD 
_ Vipers, argentum, ſilver; 7. 4. water of filver, by reaſon of * The word is Greek, formed of ö u, water; and xepzan, 
its reſembling liquid, or melted ſilver. caput, head. | | | f 


HYDRAUIICS-, that part of ſtatics which conſiders the] The Id bœephalus is a congeſtion of water in the head, fo 
motion of fluids, and particularly water; with the applica- to bra * render it ſoſt. 3 
tion thereof in artificial water- works. : 5 K There are three kinds of hydrocephalj. The firſt, when the 
* The word is derived from the — Ae ng water is gathered between oe os and ob (hi: the ſecond, 

U „ Wa 05, 1 in: f 
— 8 5 reaſon whereof is this ; that at I _ »” | qua pany bore _ . be 78 K mou 
the firſt invention of organs, being unacquainted With the Children are more liable to hydracephali, than adults; by 


a4 ule of | 
wo . asg 8 * 2 2 or reaſon their head is ſoft, and has been much compreſſed in 


To hydraulics belong not only the conduéting and railing of | the womb z or, perhaps, * their having bern too Hes, -6; 
Vo, | Ne 80. CHAMB, | | | N | 3 andled 


HYD 


handled by the midwife.— Add, that the bones of childrens 


heads being very ſoft, and their ſutures not yet exactiy cloſed, | 


they eaſily open, and give way to an influx of water from 
without whereas, in adults, the bones of the cranium are 
very hard, and cloſely bound together. 1 8 
The internal hydrocephalus is a diſeaſe very difficult to cure. 
— There is na remedy but ſevere bliſtering on the ſutures.— 
It ſometimes ends in mortal convulſions, and ſometimes in 
lethargies, or apoplexies | a 2 
The head, in this cafe, is ſometimes extended to a prodi- 
gious bulk, ſo that the perſon cannot bear or ſuſtain it. 
this we have an extraordinary inſtance given us by Dr. 
Friend, of a girl two years old, whoſe head was 26 inches 
in circumference, Philoſeph. Tranſact. Ne 318. See Sup- 
palement, article Hy DROCEPHALUS. | 
HYDROGRAPHICAL Maps, more uſually called ſea charts, 
are projections of ſome part of the ſea, in plano, for the uſe 
of navigation. | 
In theſe are laid down all the rhumbs, or points, of the com- 
. paſs, the meridians, parallels, Cc. with the coaſts, capes, 
iſlands, rocks, ſholes, ſhallows, Ec. in their proper places, 
| proportions, &c. | - 
Chriſtopher Cotumbus, the firſt great diſcoverer of America, 
was a man that earned his living by making and ſelling by- 
drographical maps. He new, to be heir to the memoirs, 
or journals, of a noted pilot, one Alonzo Sanchez de Huelva, 
captain of a ſhip, who, by chance, had been driven by a 
ſtorm to the iſland of S. Domingo, and died at Columbus's 
- houſe ſoon after his return. This gave Columbus the firſt 
hint to attempt a diſcovery of the Weſt-Indies, in which he 
ſucceeded. 


For the Conſtruction of the ſeveral kinds of hydrographical | 


maps, ſee CHART. | 


For their uſes; ſee the article SAILING. 3:5) 


DROGRAPHY *, that part of geography which conſiders 
the ſea; principally, as it is navigable. = | 
The word is compounded of the Greek d ghet, agua, water; 
and yeape, ſcribo, deſeribo, I write, deſcribe. | 
Hydrography teaches how to deſcribe and meaſure the ſea ; 


it gives an account of its tides, counter-tides, currents, 


ſoundings, bays, gulphs, Qc. as alſo of its rocks, ſhelves, | 
6 n ys, gul 


ſan ows, promontories, harbours, diftances, c. 


from port to port; with all that is remarkable, either out at | 


ſea, or on the coaſt. | 
Some of the beſt authors uſe the term in a more extenſive 
' ſenſe; ſo as to denote the ſame with navigation, 


In this ſenſe hydrography includes the doctrine of failing ; the 


art of making ſea charts, with the uſes thereof; and every 
thing neceſſary to be known, in order to the ſafeſt and moſt 
expeditious performance of a voyage. See SAILING. 


Hhdrography is the moſt perfect of all the mathematical ſcr- | 
ences ; there being ſcarce any thing wanting to its perfection, 


but the diſcovery of the longitude. 
The Jeſuits Ricciolus, Fournier, and de Chales, are the 
principal writers on the ſubject of hydrography. 


France they have profeſſors of hydrography eſtabliſhed in all | water. 


their ſea- ports, who are to inſtruct the youth intended for, The word is compounded of the Greek bela, water; and 


the ſea, in all the parts of navigation, failing, fteering, &c. | 
with the ſeveral branches of mathematics neceſlary thereto ; | 
as arithmetic, and the doctrine of the ſphere, and trigono- 


? The are royal profeſſors, and teach gratis; having falaries | 


allowed them by the king. They are alſo charged with the 


examination of pilots, &c. 


HYDROMANCY *, *YAPOMANTEIA, the act, or art, £ 
of divining, or foretelling, future events, by means of water. 


The word is Greek, compoſed of ò dog, water; and luaileta, 


_ :Hydromancy is one of the four general kinds of divination: 
the other three, reſpecting the other elements; vix. fire, air, 
and earth; are denominated pyromancy, aeromancy, and geo- 


mancy. | 
Varro mentions the Perſians as the firſt inventors of hydre- | 


mancy, adding, that Numa Pompilius, and Pythagoras, made | 


The writers in optics furniſh us with divers hydromantic ma- 


chines, veſſels, &c. | 
Jo conſtruct an hydromantic machine, by means whereof an 
image, or object, ſhall be removed out of the ſight of the 
1 or, and reſtored again, at pleaſure, without altering 
e poſition, either of the one or the other. Provide two 


veſſels, A B F, CGLK (Tab. Hydraulics, fig. 31.); the! 
uppermoſt filled with water, and ſuſtained by three little pil- 


lars, one whereof, B C, is hollow, and furniſhed with a 
cock B. Let the lower veſſel C L be divided by a partition 


H I, into two parts; the lower whereof may be opened, or 


cloſed, by means of a cock at P. 


Upon the partition place an image, which the ſpectator in O 


cannot ſee, by a direct ray G L. Sh 
If now the cock B be opencd, the water deſcending into the 


HY D 


cavity CI, the ny GL will be refracted from the perpen- 
dicular GR to O; ſo that the ſpectator, will now ſee the 
image by the refracted ray O G. — And again, 8 
cock B, and 2 other P, the water will deſcend in 
to the lower cavity H L; whence, the refraction ceaſing 5 
rays will now come from the object to the eye, —But, ay 
ting the cock P again, and opening the other B, the water 
wing the cavity again, and bring the object in ſight of O 
reſh. | 2 


ſhutting the 


images of external objects. as if ſwimming in water, — 
| vi cylindrical vel BCD (Tab. 8 fie. ng 
divided into two cavities by a glaſs E F, not perfect poliſh- 
ed: in G apply a lens convex on both ſides; and in H incline 
a plain mirror, of an elliptic figure, under an angle of 45% 
and let TH and H G be ſomething leſs than the diſtance of 
the focus of the lens G ; fa that the place of the images of an 
object radiating through the ſame may fall within the cavit 
of the upper veſlel.—Let the inner cavity be blackened, and 
the upper filled with clear water.. 
If, now, the veſſel be diſpoſed in a dark place, ſo as the 
lens be turned towards an object illuminated by the ſun, its 
image will be ſeen as ſwimming in the water. : 


honey; called alſo, by the Greeks, N l. 
The word is compoſed of ud, water; and He, mel, honey, 


FHydromel is honey, diluted with a ſufficient quantity of 
water, and fermented by a long and gentle heat. | 


n. 
Hydromel is either ſample, called alſo aqueous, where honey 
and water are the only ingredients, which may be prepared at 
any time; or compound, when other drugs are added to im- 
prove and rag cabs and virtues. | 
It is particularly called vinous hydromel, when it equals 
ſtrength of wine; which it is brought to do, _ ＋ 
the great quantity of honey uſed in it, but alſo by its long 
. coction, inſolation, c. This is only to be made in the 
heat of ſummer. | : | 
Vinous hydromel (the ſame with what we uſually call ead, 
&c.) is made of rain-water, and the beſt honey, boiled 
together, and ſcummed, from time to time, till they become 
of a conſiſtence to ſuſtain an egg. This done, the liquor is 
expoſed to the ſun for forty days, to diſpoſe it to ferment; 
then adding ſome Spaniſh wine, and keeping it two or three 
months, it acquires a flavour ſcarce. inferior to malmſey.— 
It fuddles readily; and the drunken fit from it holds longer 
than, that produced by wines, by reaſon of its more viſcid 
. ponkſtance. | © = | | 
Hydromel is. the common drink of the Poles and Ruſſians, 
Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. and Ariſtotle, relate, that the Cel- 
tiberi, and Taulantii, antient people of Illyria, drank hydre- 
mel, inſtead of wine. 


' HYDROMETER *, an inſtrument wherewith to meaſure the 


gravity, denſity, velocity, force, or other properties, ef 


el or, meaſure. | 
That wherewith the ſpecific gravity of water is determined, 


TR Bo 


 ARZOMETER, and W ATER-poiſe. 
 HYDROMETRIA, HypromeTRy, the menſuration of 
water, and other fluid bodies, their gravity, force, velocity, 


22 & c. | 

dydrometria includes both hydroſtatics, and hydraulics. 
The term is modern, but very little in uſe.— The firſt inſtance 
where we meet with it is, in the year 1694. when a new 

chair, or profeſſorſhip, of hydrometry,” was founded in the 

5 univerſity of Boulogna, in favour of S. Guglielmini, who 

had carried the doctrine of running waters, with reſpect to 
rivers, canals, dykes, bridges, '&c. to. an unuſual length. 


tumour in the navel, ariſing from a collection of yater. 


wmbilicus, navel. | 


'The bydramphalus is diſtinguiſhed from other tumours of the 

navel, by its being very ſoft, and yet not tractable and obe 

dient to the touch, ſo as to diminiſh, or enlarge, by com- 

_ it. When viewed, placed between the eye and the 
t, it is found tranſparent. — 


— —_— 


2 — 


tive medicines. It is alſo cured by a puncture made in the 
middle of the navel. 1 A 


HYDROMYSTES *, or HypRoM Ts TA, a name antiently 
given to certain officers in the Greek church; whoſe buſineſs 


See Holy Warkk. 
The word is compounded of dh aqua, water ; and gr, 


- @ perſon ſet apart for the offices of religion. Th 
5 | e 5 HYDRO- 


To make an hydromantic veſſel, which ſhall exhibit the 


HYDROMEL *, *YaPOMEAL, a drink made of water and 


Under the claſs of hydromels come our mead, and metheg- : 


is more uſually called an areometer, or water-poiſe. See 


HYDROMPHALUS *, *YPAOM&@AAOE, in medicine, 2 


Tube word is formed of the Greek d ler, water ; and o, 


he hydromphalus is to be diſcuſſed by emollient and TIE 


was to make the holy water, and ſprinkle it on the people. 


, | 


the 
obe- 
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eople. 
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 - dread of water, fo that he cannot bear ſo much as the fight 


tis terrible diſeaſe ; the ſaliva of a mad dog, &c. being able ] 


| ſuch an intolerable agony. 
ob a perſon dead hereof, conjectures, that the ſaliva and bile 


HYD 


HYDROPARASTAT/A*, or HyDROPARASTA, a ſect of 
heretics, the followers of Tatian: called alſo Encratite, 
Apotactitæ, Saccophori, Severiani, and Aquartans. 


he word is formed of the Greek, d de, water; and Tapionps, 
I preſent, I offer. | | 


The Hydroparaſtatæ were a branch of Manichees, whoſe di- 
ſtinguithing tenet was, that water ſhould be uſed in the eu- 
chariſt inſtead of wine, 
HYDROPHOBIAS, * rAPO#OBLA, in medicine, an averſion 
or dread of water; a ſymptom ariſing in perſons bitten by 
a mad dog, or other beaſt made os by the bite of that 
creature. . 
* The word is Greek, compounded of ö dg, water; and 
20.305, timor, fear. | 


Though the term hydrophobia do, in ſtrictneſs, only denote 
this one ſymptom ; yet it is frequently applied to the whole 
| diſeaſe conſequent on ſuch a bite, with all its ſymptoms. 
The hiſtory of this horrible diſeaſe, as given by Celius Au- 
relianus, Dr. Mead, Etmuller, Liſter, &c. is as follows :— 
The bite of a mad dog is attended with this ſurpriſing cir- 
cumſtance, that its eech frequently do not diſcover them- 
ſelves till aſter the cauſe is forgot; the wound itſelf cloſing 
and healing like any other common wound. But, ſome 
time after,. direful ſymptoms enſue: uſually they commence 
in about forty-days ; ſometimes in ſixty ; ſometimes not till 
fix months; and ſometimes not till a year, or even two years. 
Tue firſt thing obſerved, is a wandering pain throughout the 
whole body, but chiefly about the wounded part; the pa- 
tient grows anxious and melancholy, and very prone to an- 


ger; complaining of every thing, as the ambient air, the 
— — of his bed-cloaths, &c. He vomits; his pulſe in- 


termits, and ſomewhat of a tremor is obſerved, with con- 


vulſions of the nerves and tendons : along with theſe he feels | 


an inward heat and thirſt : at laſt the grand ſymptom appears, 
which denominates the diſeaſe ; wiz. the aque pavor, or 


of any liquid, without the utmoſt conſternation ; much leſs 
ran he ſwallow the ſmalleſt drop. This is the pathogno- 
monic ſign of the diſeaſe's being come to its height; and ne- 
ver happens. till two or three days before the patient's death ; 
the diſeaſe being then, by the unanimous conſent both of an- 
tient and modern phyſicians, abſolutely incurable. 5 
With this there are other concomitant ſymptoms.— He foams 
at the mouth, his eyes ſtare, he cannot ſwallow his ſpittle 
without pain ; and his penis is conſtantly erected : ſome bark | 
and ſnarl like dogs; and actually fanſy themſelves tranſ- 
formed into thoſe creatures; and, in the height of their mad- | 
. neſs, are ready to fly upon, and tear to pieces, the by- 
ſtanders.—Palmarius obſerves, that the hydrophobous patient 
cannot bear to look in a glaſs, or any tranſparent body: and 
adds, that he never recovers, unleſs he knows himſelf in a | 
glaſs; this being a ſign, that the poiſon has not laid hold of 
the vital parts. YEE | 5 
An abſolute bite or wound is not at all neceſſary to produce 


— 


to convey the diſeaſe by mere contact, or application to the |, 
ſkin.— Thus we have an inſtance in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, of two men catching the diſeaſe by putting their | 
fingers in the mouth of a puppy, that had been bit by its mad | 
dam, and feeling its tongue and throat: and the like in- 
ſtance we have, in the ſame work, of two children in Ire- 
land, who, by touching and ain the head of a dog that 
had been bit by a mad dog, and waſhing the wound, cured 
er dog, but caught the diſeaſe themſelves, though not 
itten. woos | | 
For the nature and cauſe of the hydrophobia ;—Dr. Mead, 
from ſeveral hiſtories of particular caſes, concludes, that it 
is the effect of a particular kind of inflammation of the blood, 
accompanied with ſo great a tenſion and drineſs of the ner- 
vous membranes, 64 ſuch an elaſticity and force of the 
fluid with which they are filled, that the moſt common re- 
preſentations are made to the mind with too great effect; 
ſo that the uſual impreſſions on the organs cannot be ſuf- 
fered. Hence that timorouſneſs, unaccountable anxiety, 
and diſquietude, which are always the forerunners. of. the 
dread of liquids; as alſo, the pain often felt in making of 
water ; and the ſtrange averſions ſometimes found in patients 
at the-ſight of any thing white, the retina being hurt and 
grieved by the lively impreſſions of that colour thereon.— Nor 
is it hard to conceive, that when the ſaliva is hot, and the 
throat inflamed and dry, the ſwallowing of drink ſhould cauſe 


2(ü„„ „% 


Tauvry, from a nice diſſection and examen of the parts 


are the fluids firſt infected; and that the patient vomiting a 
mixture hereof, the throat becomes excoriated thereby; and 
hence that horror for all foods; and particularly for fluids, 
m regard theſe diſſolve thoſe grievous ſalts contained in the 
ſaliva and bile. He adds, that the nature of the poiſon is 
ſuch, as diſſolves the balſamic and nutritious part of the 
blood, whence the veins are dried up, ſo as not eaſily to ad- 


mit any blood from the arteries; and the arterial blood by 
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this means ſuſtaining the action and impreſſion of its veſſels 
for ſo long a time, is ſtill further diſſolved, attenuated, and 
ſpiritualized; and thus ſent, in too great quantity, and with 
too great rapidity, to the brain; whence thoſe convulſions, 
diſtractions, &c. ; 
Dr. Liſter, from the remarkable hiſtory of J. Corton, whom 
he attended under this diſeaſe, concludes, 1®, That ſome of 
the organic parts of his body were actually transformed into, 
or affected after the nature of a dog, eſpecially the gula, 
tongue, c. fo that any fluid offered him, in the erect po- 
ſture of a man, was frightful, as well as difficult, to take, 
as much as it would be for us to get a dog to drink ſtanding 
on his hind legs. But this was not all; for when he was 
turned upon his belly, and would have acted the dog, he 
could not drink; though the ſight of the liquor in that po- 
ſture gave him as much pleaſure, as in the other poſture it 
did pain; and, though he frequently put out his tongue, 
and lapped, yet he could not endure to take any thing liquid 
into his mouth, as though ſomething hindered him within. 
2", That his ſpittle was invenomed ; for as oft as he ſwal- 
lowed it, his ftomach vehemently abhorring it, it went to 
his heart, as he ſaid, and was preſent death to him: and fo 
liquid things, coming nearer to the conſiſtence of ſpittle, 
might give him the greater terror, as they tended to pro- 
mote the diſcharge of ſaliva into his mouth: and for the 
2 reaſon might be more difficult to ſwallow than ſolid 
ings. | | | 
As to the cure of the hydrophobia, Dr. Mead, after Galen, 
recommends it, in this as in other venomous caſes, to en- 
large the wound, made by the bite, by a circular inciſion, 
to apply a cautery to it, and to keep it open for at leaſt forty 
days. But, if this method ſeem too cruel, it may ſuffice to 
extract the poiſon by clapping a cupping-glaſs on the place, 
having firſt made a deep ſcarification. he doctor adds, 
he has known a perſon freſh-bitten, happily ſaved by the 
_ 1 N of the unguentum Ægyptiacum made exceed- 
ingly hot. 0 | 
If theſe external precautions have not been uſed, or not in 
time, recourſe muſt be had to internal remedies : alexiphar- 
macs muit be drank; among. which, the aſhes of river 
lobſters, or cray-fiſh, are principally extolled by all the an- 


tient phyſicians ; ſo that Galen affirms, no bodyhad ever 


died who uſed this remedy. Theſe aſhes to be taken to the 
quantity of one or two Goonfuls every day for forty days 
ſucceſſively, either alone, or with gentian-root and frankin- 
cenſe in wine. | 

But the frequent and ſudden plunging of the patient over head 
and ears in the ſea-water after the bite, is the beſt and 
ſureſt preſervative againſt this diſeſe. 
Etmuller recommends cardiacs and alexipharmacs, but all 
in a double doſe, and long continued ; and garlick, rue, and 
ſalt, to be beat Th ea and applied in form of a cataplaſm 
over the wound. Purging with hellebore and mercurius dul- 
cis is alſo good; and cantharides are a ſort of ſpecific. Sca- 
rifying is commended; and, after the ſcarification, an onion 
roaſted under the aſhes is to be applied. But the readieſt 
remedy, he adds, is burning the place affected with a red- 
hot iron, which effectually removes all the malignity. If 
the phyſician be not called till late, a cupping-glaſs is to be 
applied ar hot: an iſſue near the place may likewiſe be of 
ſervice, Sir Theodore Mayerne gives the following pre- 
ſcriptions for the bite of a mad dog. Pluck the feathers from 
the breech of an old cock, and apply it bare to the bite: if 
the dog were mad, the cock will ſwell and die; and the 
perſon bitten will do well: if the cock dies not, it is a 
proof the dog was not mad. Philoſaph. Tranſ. No 191. 

It is a common notion, that an hair of the ſame dog, applied 


on the bite, attracts the venom, and works a cure: but a 
- phyſician of Roſtoch, in a formal diſſertation ſome years ago, 


proved this a popular error; and that the remedy was more 
like to do. harm. than good. | | a 
The marks whereby to know, that a dog is mad, are, his 
neither eating nor drinking, foaming at the mouth and noſ- 
trils, looking ſad and ſullen, and running at any thing in his 
way, whether man or beaſt, known or unknown, without 
barking.—Baldus, a famous lawyer, died of the hydrophobia . 
four months after his being bit in the lip by à little dog. And 
the ſame is ſaid of Diogenes the Cynic, © _ a 
The members of the royal academy of ſciences furniſh us 
with various inſtances of perſons cured of the diſeaſe by va- 
rious means,—M. Poupart mentions a woman perfectly reco- 
vered by bleeding her to deliquium, binding her in a chair 


for a year, and feeding her all that time with bread and wa- 


ter.—M. Berger relates, that, of ſeveral. perſons bitten, two 
were cured by bleeding them in the forehead. M. du Ha- 
mel adds, that he has known falt-water, applied on the 
wound, effect a cure.—Divers. caſes are produced of thoſe 
cured of the aquæ pavor, by, being overwhelmed with a great 
quantity of water; and one, by being only tied to a tree, 
and 200 pales. of water thrown on him.—But the beſt in- 
ſtance is that of M. Morin. A maid of twenty years of 

age, having all the ſymptoms,” was bathed in a tub of riyer- ' 


water, wherein. a buſhel of ſalt had been diſſolyed. They 
plunged her in naked again and again, till haraſſed almoſt to 


death; 
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| Jeath, they then left her ſitting in it, quite ſenſeleſs. — When 
ſhe nas herſelf, ſhe was ſurpriſed to find herſelf looking | 
at the water without any concern. Hi/toire de I Acad. an. 


HY DROPHORIA *, in antiquity, a feaſt, or funeral cere- 


mony, held among the Athenians, and people of Egina, in 
memory of thoſe who periſhed in the deluge. I 

* The word is formed of the Greek ö dog, water z ind gag, 
| I bear, or carry off, x Red Ps e 
HYDROPIC *, a dropſical patient, or a perſon ſwelled and 

bloated with the abundance of water. 

*The word is Greek, d gorx@-, formed of ud, water; 
| and al, fe acies, face. | ; 
HYDROPS , in medicine. See the article DRoesy. 

The word is Greek, Udgw\, of voy, agua; and , vultus. | 
 HypRroys ad matulam, a term ſometimes uſed for a diabetes. 
HYDROPOTA *®, *©TAPOHNOTHSE, in medicine, a perſon 

who drinks nothing but water. | 

„The word is Greek, formed of 5g, water; and ine, 
pPaeotor, drinker; of @ww, bibo, I drink. ee A 

It has long been controverted among phyſicians, whether 

or no the hydropote live longer than other perſons ? See 

DRINK. | 2 
 HYDROSCOPE , an inſtrument antiently uſed for the 

meaſuring of time. | | 

» The word is Greek, veooxo7:or, formed of dog, water; 

and (xe, I view, I conſider. : 


The hydroſcope was a kind of water- clock, conſiſting of a 


cylindrical tube, conical at bottom: the cylinder was gra” 
duated, or marked out, with diviſions, to which the top of 
te water becoming ſucceſſively contiguous, as it trigkled out 
ol the vertex of the cone, pointed out the hour. | 
-  Syneſius deſcribes the hydroſcope at large in one of his letters. 
T. A EE REST | 
HYDROSTATICAL Balance, a kind of balance contrived 
for the eaſy and exact finding the ſpecific gravities of bodies, 
- both liquid and ſolid. | ogg 
The inſtrument is of conſiderable uſe in eſtimating the degree 
of purity of bodies of all kinds; the quality and tichneſs of 
metals, ores; minerals, &c. the proportions in any mixture, 
+ adulteration, or the like: of all which the ſpecific weight is 
_ - the only adequate judge. NR | | 
The hydroftatical- balance is founded on this theorem of Ar- 
chimedes, that a body heavier than water weighs leſs in 
water than in air, by the weight of as much water as is equal 
to it in bulk.—Whence, if we ſubtract the weight of the 
body in water, from its weight 'in air; the difference gives 
the weight of as much water as is equal in magnitude to the 
. folid propoſed. | | 
: Having, therefore, 
together with the weight of each apart: to find their propor- 


tion, divide the greater by the leſſer; the quotient compared | 
unity, will be the antecedent of the propor- 


| \  thering of water in the ſcrotum. 
- The inſtrument, with all its apparatus, is repreſented, Tab. | | 


to one, that is, 
tion deſired. 


Hydraſtatics, fig. 34. and needs little deſcription. 


Toule it, the weights E are fo adjuſted, as to balance what |  _ ie 3 
HYGROMETER *, a machine, or inſtrument, whereby to 


is to be hung on the other end of the beam; in which ſtate 
che inſtrument is ready for application. To 

other end of the beam the little ſcale F, and to the 

of the ſcale the bubble G; then fill a cylindrical veſſel O P, 


about two thirds with common water; and when the bubble 
is let into it, the beam will remain in an horizontal poſition, | 


if the water be of the ſame ſpecific gravity, as that in which 
- the bubble was adjuſted: if it be not, there will be a varia- 
tion; which is to be corrected by means of little weights 
for that purpoſe. By 

Having thus adjuſted 
ee of any other fluid will be found by weighing the 


therein: and, ſince you always wei 

liquid as is equal to the bulk of the bubble; if there be any 
variation between ſuch quantity, and the like quantity of 
water, it 2 be diſcovered by putting weights into the 

aſcending „ 1 n Þ 7 
2*, To find the ſpecific weight of a ſolid. —Inſtead of the 
bubble, hang on the bucket H IK, and the beam will be in 
- equilibrio-: put the ſolid: intended to be examined therein, 
and poiſe it with weights in the other ſcale; this done, 
note the weight, and diſburden the ſcale of the ſolid, and its 
5 iſe, and ſink the bucket into the glaſs of water. — 
Then, as the bucket will loſe as much of its weight as is the 
weight of an equal bulk of water, add the ſcale R upon the 
part, which will bring all to an equilibrium. Laſtly, put 
the ſolid into the bucket, and counterpoiſe it again with 
the weights; and as it anſwers in its proportion to water, it 
may be 2 either genuine, or adulterate, by comparing 
it to a of that ſpecies of bodies to which it is ſup- 
poſed to belong. | | / | 
HYDROSTATICS *, / the doctrine of gravitation in fluids ; 
or that x er e which conſiders the weight or gra- 


* 


two bodies, the one firm, the other fluid, | 


Now, to find the ſpecific gravity of a fluid. Hang to the | 


ttom | - 


the bubble in that water, the ſpecific 


gh ſo much of the 


ö 


/ ® 


H 


vity of fluid bodies, particularly of water, and of ſolid bodies 
immerged therein. | ; 
* The word is Greek, compoſed of 6/r,- water; and gx 
ſtatics; of gal, fans, ſtanding; of 'isyp, fo, fits ; 
I ſtand, I ſtop ; Haroſtatics being conceived as the dodtrine 
of the equilibrium of liquors. See EqQuiliBrun, and 
STATICS. | | 8 
To hydroftatics belongs whatever relates to the gravities and 
æquilibria of liquors, with the art of weighing bodies in 
water, in order to eſtimate their ſpecific gravities. | 
Mr. Boyle has applied hydro/tatics to good purpoſe, in ex- 
- amining and proving the goodneſs and purity of metals, mi- 
nerals, and other bodies, particularly fluids, in an expreſs 
_ treatiſe intituled, Medicina Hydro/tatica, : 
The laws of hydreftatics, with the application thereof, ſee 
delivered at large under the articles FLuip, and SpRciric 
Gravity, 1 | WY 
Hyareftatics are frequently confounded with hydraulics, by 
reaſon of the affinity of the ſubjects; and ſeveral authors 
chooſe to treat of the two promiſcuouſly, > 
The oldeſt writer on hydre/tatics is Archimedes, who firſt 
delivered the laws thereof in his book De in/identibus humido, 
Marin Ghetaldus firſt brought his doctrine to experiment, in 
his Archimedes promotus ; and from him Mr. Oughtred took 
the 133 part of what he has given us on this ſubject.— 
M. Mariotte, in a French treatiſe, publiſhed at Paris in 1686. 
Of the Motion of Water, and other Fluids, gives moſt of the 
propoſitions of hydro/tatics, and hydraulics, proved by reaſon, 
and confirmed by experiments. The Jeſuit F. Tertius de 
anis, in the third tome of his Magiſterium Nature & 
Artis, lays down the doctrines of hydro/tatics more amply 
than they are elſewhere found. F. Lamy, in the ſecond 
part of his mechanics, intituled, Trait“ de Þ Equilibre des 
Ligueurs, delivers the fundamental laws of hydro/{aiics, and 
| e and the like is done by Dr. Wallis, in his 
echanica. Laſtly, Sir Iſaac Newton gives ſome of the 
ſublimer matters, in the ſecond book of his Philoſoph. Nat. 
Princ. Mathemat. % 
HYDROTICS®*, in 
Pic. ; 5 g 
* The word is Greek, formed of C dar, agua, water. 
HYGIEINE *, *TTIEINH, that branch of medicine which 
conſiders health, and diſcovers proper means and remedies, 
with their uſe, in the preſervation of that ſtate. 
The word is Greek, formed of dne, ſound, healthy, 
The objects of this branch of medicine are, the non-natutals, 
See NoN-NATURA ls. 
Hygieine, more largely taken, is divided into three parts; 
propbylactice, which foreſees and prevents diſeaſes; /ynteri- 
- tice,” employed in preſerving health; and analeptice, whoſe 
office is to cure diſeaſes, and reſtore health 
HYGROCIRSOCELE *, in medicine, a branch of a vein 
ſwelled with ill blood, or other humours: or a varicous 
tumour of ſome of the veins of the teſtes, attended with a ga- 


medicine. See the article Hy DRoO- 


The word is compounded of the Greek d), humidu; 
and xzpooxnan, ramex varicoſus. 5 | 


meaſure the degrees of drineſs, or moiſture, of the air. 


* The word is compounded from the Greek Uyp@-, humidus, 
| moiſt ; and p, metior, 1 meaſure. See HycroscoPr. 


There are divers kinds of hygrometers; for, whatever body 
either ſwells or ſhrinks, by drineſs or moiſture, is capable of 
being formed into an hygrometer.—Such are woods of moſt 
| kinds, particularly aſh, deal, poplar, &:c. Such allo is cat- 
guts the beard of a wild oat, &c. | 
he beſt and moſt uſual contrivances for 


1 be this purpoſe are as 
follow. 7 | clip" Bi | 
Conſtruction of Hy GROMETERS.—Stretch an hempen cord, or 
a fiddle-ſtring, as A B (See Tab. Pneumatics, fig. 7.) along 
a wall, bringing it over a truckle, or pully, B; and to the 
other extreme D, tie a weight E; into which fit a ſtyle, 
or index, F G.—On the fame wall fit a plate of metal 
H I, divided into any number of equal parts, and the hygro- 
meter is complete. 1 8 No HTS 
For it is matter of undoubted obſervation, that moiſture ſen- 
: ſibly ſhortens the length of cords and ſtrings; and that as the ' 
"moiſture evaporates, they return to their former length; and 
the like may be ſaid of a fiddle- ſtring.— The weight, there- 
fore, in the preſent caſe, upon an increaſe of the moiſture 
of the air, will aſcend; and, upon a diminution of the 
ſame, it will deſcend. - | e 1 
Hence, as the index FG will ſhew the ſpaces of aſcent, and 
deſcent; and thoſe ſpaces are equal to the increments, and 
decrements, of the length of the cord, or gut, ABD; the 
inſtrument will diſcover, whether the air be more or leſs hu- 
mid now, than it was at another given time. 
Or thus: if 2 more ſepſible and accurate hygrometer be le. 
quired, ſtrain a whipcord, or. fiddle-ftring, over ſeveral 
truckles, or pullies, A, B, C, D, E, F, and G (Fig. B.); — 
R 6 proc 


(e. 9.) to an iron hook; and let the other end, B, deſcend 


At. 10.) to a hook, H; and to the other end faſten a ball, 


or ſalt of tartar, has been diſſolved, and let it dry again. 


| proceed with the reſt as in the former exampte. Nor does it. 
matter whether the ſeveral parts of the cord AB, BC, C, 


DE, EF, and FG, be parallel to the horizon, as exprefled | 
in the preſent figure, or perpendicular to the ſame. 
The advantage of this, above the former Hygrometer, is, that | 
we have a greater length of cord in the ſame compaſs: and 
the longer the cord, the greater its contraction and dilatation. 
Or thus: —Faſten a hempen cord, or fiddle-ftring, A B, 


upon the middle of a horizontal board, or table, EF; near 
h hang a leaden weight of a pound, C, and fit an index C G. 
Laſtly, from the centre B deſcribe a circle ; which divide into 
any number of equal parts. | 
Now, it is matter of obſervation, that a cord or gut twiſts 
itſelf as it is moiſtened, and untwiſts again as it dries.— Mr. 
. Molyneux, ſecretary of the Dublin ſociety, writes, that he 
could perceive this alternate twiſting and untwiſting in a cord, 
by only breathing on it eight or ten times, and then applying 
a candle toward it. Hence, upon an increaſe or decreaſe or 
the humidity of the air, the index will ſhew the quantity of 
_ twiſting or untwiſting ; and, conſequently, the increment or 
decrement of humidity, or ſiccity. N 


Or thus: Faſten one end of a cord, or fiddle-ftring, H I, 


K, of a pound weight. Draw two concentric circles on the 
ball, and divide them into any number of equal parts. Fit 

a a ſtile, or index, N O, into a proper ſupport, N, ſo as the 

extremity O may almoſt touch the diviſions of the ball. 


- Here, the cord or gut er Foe untwiſting, as in the | 


former caſe, will indicate the change of moiſture, E&c. by 
the ſucceſſive application of ſeveral diviſions of the circles 


to the index; 
Or thus: Provide two wooden frames, A B and CD, 
- (fig. 11.) with grooves therein; and between thoſe grooves 
t two thin leaves of aſh, AE FC, and GB D H, ſo as 
they may eaſily Nlide either way. At the extremes of the 
frames A, B, C, D, confine the leaves with nails, leaving 
between them the ſpace E GH F, about an inch wide. On 
I faſten a ſlip of braſs dented, I K; and in L a little dented 
wheel, upon whoſe axis, on the other ſide of the machine, 
an index is to be put. Laſtly, from the centie of the axis, on 
- the ſame ſide, draw a circle, and divide it into any number of 
equal parts. | | 5 


Now, it being found by experience, that aſhen wood readily | 
t 


imbibes the moiſture of the air, and ſwells therewith ; and as 
that moiſture flackens, ſhrinks again; upon any increaſe of 
the moiſture of the air, the two . A F and BH, grow- 
ing turgid, will approach nearer each other: and, again, as 
the moiſture abates, they will ſhrink, and again recede.— 
Hence, as the diſtance of the leaves can neither be increaſed 
nor diminiſhed without turning the wheel L, the index will 
int out the changes in reſpect of humidity, and ſiccity. 
i is to be noted, that all the hygrometers above deſcribed be- 
come ſenſibly leſs and leſs accurate; and, at length, under- 
o no ſenſible alteration at all from the humidity of the air. 
he following is much more laſting. 
Take the MAN OScopE, deſcribed under that article, and in- 
| Read of the exhauſted ball, E (fig. 21. ), ſubſtitute a ſponge, 
or other body, which eaſily imbibes moiſture. To prepare 
the ſponge, it may be neceſſary firſt to waſh it in water; 
and when dry again,in water or vinegar wherein ſal ammoniac, 


Now, if the air become moiſt, the ſponge growing heavier 
will preponderate; if dry, the ſponge will be hoiſted up; 
and, conſequently, the index will ſhew the increaſe or de- 
_ creaſe of humidity of the air. 
' In the laſt mentioned hyprometer, Mr. Gould, in the Phi- 
laſaphical Tranſactions, inſtead of a ſponge, recommends oil 
of vitriol, which is found to grow ſenſibly lighter or heavier, 
in proportion to the leſſer or greater quantity of moiſture it. 
imbibes from the air; ſo that being ſatiated in the moiſteſt 


weather, it afterwards retains or loſes its acquired weight, as | 


the air proves more or leſs moiſt. The alteration in this liquor 
is ſo great, that in the ſpace of fifty-ſeven days, it has been 
_ known to change its weight from three drachms to nine; and 


has ſhifted an index or tongue of a balance 30 degrees. —A | 
iingle grain, after its full increaſe, has varied its æquilibium 
1 


ſo ſenſibly, that the tongue of a balance, only an inch and 
half long, has deſcribed an arch one-third of an inch in com- 
paſs ; which arch would have been almoſt three inches, if the 


tongue had been one foot, even with ſo ſmall a quantity of li- 


quor; conſequently, if more liquor, expanded under a large 
ſurface, were uſed, a pair of ſcales might afford as nice an hy- 
 grometer as any kind yet invented. The ſame author ſuggeſts, 
that oil of ſulphur per campanam, or oil of tartar per deli- 
quium, or the liquor of fixed nitre, might be ſubſtituted in 
lieu of the oil of vitriol. | | DO, BE] 
+ This balance may be contrived two ways; by either having 
the pin in the middle of the beam, with a ſlender tongue a 


foot and half Jong, pointing to the diviſions on an arched | 


plate; as repreſented in fig. 12. | e 
Or, the ſcale with the ſiquor may be hung to the point of 


the beam near the pin, and the other extreme be made fo long, 
Vor. I. No 80. CAM. | 


H Y * 


as to deſcribe à large arch on a board placed for the purpoſez 
as repreſented in 7 : ek”! 8 
From a ſeries of hygroſcopical obſervations, made with an 
apparatus of deal wood, deſcribed in the Phileſophical Tran” 
 attions, Mr. Coniers concludes; 1, That the wood ſhrin 
moſt in ſummer, and ſwells moſt in winter; but is moſt lia- 
ble to change at ſpring and fall. 2 That this motion hap- 
pens chiefly in the day-time; there being ſcarce any variation 
in the night. 3*, That there is a motion even in dry wea- 
ther; the wood ſwelling in the morning, and ſhrinking in 
the afternoon. 4%, The wood, by night as well as day, uſu- 
ally ſhrinks when the wind is in the north, north-eaſt, and 
eaſt, both in winter and ſummer. 5 That by conſtant 
| obſervation of the motion and reſt of the wood, with the 
help of a thermometer, one may tell the ſituation of the 
wind without a weather-cock. 3 c | 9 
He adds, that the time of the year may be known by it; for 
in ſpring it moves quicker and more than in winter; in 
ſummer it is more ſhrunk than in ſpring; and has leſs mo- 


* 
oy 


tion in autumn than in ſummer. 


HYGROSCOPE *, is commonly uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 


hygrometer. See HYGROMETER, 
* The word is compounded of d y pe, moiſt, and oxonew, video, 
ſpecto, J ſee, or conſider. : | 5 
Wolfius, however, regarding the etymology of the word, 
makes ſome difference. According to him, the hygroſcope 
only ſhews the alterations of the air in reſpe& of humidity 
and drineſs ; but the hygrometer meaſures. them. A gro- 
| ſcope, therefore, is a leſs accurate hygrometer. g 
HVIO TES, lars, Filiation. See ADOPTION; i 
HYEES, a ſort of blankets, in great uſe among the natives 
of Barbary. They are woven by the women, who make no 
uſe of a ſhuttle therein, but conduct every thread of the 
.. woof with their fingers. One of theſe hytes is uſually ſix 
yards long, and five or ſix broad, ſerving the Kabyle as well 
as Arab, both male and female, for a complete dreſs in the day, 
and for his bed and covering in the night.—It is a looſe and 
troubleſome kind of garment, being frequently diſconcerted, 
and falling on the ground; ſo that the wearer is every moment 
to be tucking it up, and folding it anew round his body. 
Dr. Shaw (Trav. p. 289.) takes it to be much the ſame with 
the peplus, if not with the toga, of the antients. 
HYLE*, or HvIEC, among alchymiſts, is their firſt matter; 


or it is matter conſidered as produced by nature herſelf ; called 
Alſo chaos, a | | | 


The word is Greek d Ar, which ſignifies matter; 

HYLEG, or HyLtcn, in aſtrology, an Arabic term for a 
planet, or for a point of the heavens which in à man's nati- 
1 as is pretended, the moderator and ſignificator 
of life. | 805 5 

HYLEGIAL Places, among aſtrologers, are thoſe wherein a 
planet being found, is qualified to have the government of 
life attributed to it. l 5 RN 

HYLOBII “, or HyLos1ans, a ſect of Indian philoſophers, - 
thus denominated by the Greeks, in regard they retired to 
foreſts, to be more at leiſure for the contemplation of na- 
ture. 3 WY cout 

The name is compounded of the Greek du, which, beſide 
maatter, ſignifies alſo wood, foreſt ;z and 8708, life. | 

HYMEN, in poetry, a term of invocation.—HyMEeN, or 
Hy MEN US, is properly a fabulous divinity, ſuppoſed by the 
antients to preſide over marriages; and who accordingly was 

_ | invoked in epithalamiums, and other matrimonial ceremonies, 

under the formula, Hymen o Hymenze! | 
The poets generally crown. this deity with a chaplet of roſes ; 
and repreſent him, as it were, diſſolved and enervated with 
pleaſures; dreſſed in a yellow robe, and ſhoes of the ſame 
colour; with a torch in his hand. Catullus, in one of his 
” epigrams, addreſſes him thus: | 


Cinge tempora floribus, 5 | 
Suaveolentis amaraci. 


It was for this reaſon, that the new-married couple bore gar- 
lands of flowers on the wedding-day : which cuſtom alſo ob- 
tained among the Hebrews ; and even among the Chriſtians, 
during the firſt ages of the church, as appears from Tertul- 
lian, De Corona Militari, where he ſays, Coronant & nuptæ 
ſponſos.—S. Chryſoſtom likewiſe mentions theſe crowns of 
flowers; and to this day the Greeks call marriage Separouea, 
in reſpect of this crown or garland. | | 
Hy MEN, TMN, in anatomy, a thin membrane or ſkin, re- 
ſembling a piece of fine parchment, ſuppoſed to be ſtretched. 
in the neck of the womb of virgins, below the nymphæ; 
and to be broke when they are deſſowered; an A880 of 
blood following, the vr rar . 
The hymen is generally loo as the teſt of virginity; 
and when broke, or 8 that the verfon is — 
in a ſtate of innocence.— This notion is very antient. A- 
mong the Hebrews, it was the cuſtom for the parents to ſave 
the blood ſhed on this occaſion, as a token of the virginity 
of their daughter; and to ſend the ſheets, next ** to the 
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in Portugal, and ſome other countries. 


different corrugations, which were 1 or leſs, according 


ntouct rt 0 \ 331343 2153 3” SO | 
"Dr. Drake, on the other hand, declares, that, in all the ſab- 


buſband's relations. And. the lite i fad to be fl praAiſed | 
And yet authors are not agreed as to. the exiſtenge of ſuch a | 


] 


) 


had of it was, in a maid who died at thirty. years of age; 
this he found it a membrane of ſome ſtrength, furniſh 
with fleſhy fibres, in figure round, 


in 
ed 


.” s* 


dle with a ſmall hole, capable of admitting the end of 'a wo- | 
- man's hitle finger; and ſituate a little above the orifice of 


| 


* o 


womb: t. 


In infints, it is a fine thin membrane, not very conſpicuous, 

£6 wel, which | 

does not admit of any great expanſion in fo little a room; 
which might lead De Graz 


becauſe of the natural ſtreightneſs of the 


- 


. ; t 7 W Mop * 
f into a notion of its being no more 


chaß a cofrugation. 


perforated in the mid- 


the" urinary paſfage, at the entrance of the vagina of the] I he Hp f 
e ee : 


| 
; 
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his membrane, like moſt others, does, probably, grow more | 
.-diftin8//as well as firm, by age. That it hot oni 


ett exiſts, but 
is ſometimes very ſtrong, and e may be collected, 
from the hiſtory of a caſe reported by Mr. Cowper: in a mar- 
ied woman, twenty go of age, whoſe hymen was found al- 
together impervious, ſo as to detain the menſes, and to he driven 
out, by the preſſure thereof, beyond the labia of the puden- 


dum, not unlike a prolapſus of the uterus: on dividing it, at | 


 Jeaſt'a gallon of grumous blood came forth. It ſeems the huſ- 
band, being denied a paſſage that way, had found another thro 


pt <3 


kid's i 0 > . * "MS : Jn Jo 
the meatus urinarius; which was found very open, and its | 


- o g » * 


ſides extruded like the anus of a cock. 


Upon a rupture of the hymen, its parts, ſhrinking up, are ſup- H 


poſed to form thoſe little fleſhy knots, called carunculæ myrti- 
formes. i , 7 _ 


7 


the flower blows, or opens. 


| The term men, in this ſenſe, is particularly uſed in ſpeaking | 
, 0 1 | 4 8 


roſes. . 


Pp © ” 


HYMN*, a ſong, or ode, in honour of Oy or a poem pro- 


per to be ſung, compoſed in honour of ſome deity. See SONG, 


and Op. 


»The word is Greek, % S, bymn ; formed of the verb 10, | 


celebro, 1 celebrate. 


Iſiodore, on this word, remarks, that hymr is properly a ſong | 
which, according to him, 
it is dillingaiſhed from thyena, which is a mourning long, full | 
{ lamentation....._.4. m Bape a = iHYPERBA 
has, or qdes, of the antients, generally conſiſted of | 
[tanzas, or couplets : the firſt, called frophe ; ſecond, | 


See TRAnsPOSITION. 


gal joy, full of the praiſes of God; by 


5 
three 
anti 


8 
Sg kin of Panter, is ſaid. to haye been the faſt that 


gampoſed hymns to be ſung in churches ; he was followed by | 
' 192 10 Moſt of 1 e in the Roman breviary were com- 
b | my ; : 
. b 


$ 4 Sth 
70 ; 1 They have been tranflated into French 
i by effic (8 1/8 x Ort No- We: CO PETTY 
The Te Deum is alſo common y called a . though it be 
15. ei ten 


not in verſe: ſo alſo is the Gloria in excel 


then the word is not taken in the. ſenſe. of a praiſe offered in 


verſe, but ſimply of laud, or praiſe. —The angelic hymn, or | 


Gloria in exceſſis, makes the firſt kind; the triſagion, the 


. tory and triumph, called Ie, the laſt. Sce TRIsAC ION, 
- be. 8 | ; Wy 2 4 | fy 5 a0 _— 8 
HYQIDES®, TOEIABE, in anatomy. — The Os HyorDes, 
Lale alſo bicorne, is à bone ſituate at the root of the ton 
making, as it were, the baſis or foundation thereof. 
® It is thus called from its zinperſect reſemblance of the Greek 
uüßfilon 7; the word being formed of v and e/ Joe, form : for 
Much reaſon it iy lſocalled Hider, and bypfiloider. | 


It generally conſiſto, in aduhs,- of three little bones; and, in | 
| with the fide of the cone A C, continued to E; the curve 
is the ſhor:eſt and broadeſt, is called the 'baf/s ; and the two | 


children, of- five or fix; The middle bone of the three, which 


ſide: hohes cornua, or horns: whence alſo the appellations, bi- 
:carne and cer atui der. e e e eee WH 
The baſis of the þyoides is about a thumb's breadth long on the 
outer ſide, which is convex ; the inner being concave. 
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with flowers are inc oſed while in the bud, and which burſts as 


n 
3 
1 
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Ie is half a finger broad, and bus a ſmall protuberance in de 


HYP 


middle. Ihe cornua are an inch and half long, and broader 
at bottom than at the extremes, which are about two inches 
aſunder. Mole ire ee e erg 
It has two cartilaginous proceſſes, called cornieala, faſtened 
about the juncture of its cornua with the baſis: they are tyed 
to the proceſſus ſtyloides by long, ſlender ligaments; though 
ſometimes between them and the ſtyloides there is found a 
ſmall muſcle, beſide the ſtylocetatohyoideus. 

The baſis of this bone lies, as it were, on the head of the la- 
rynx; and its horns are faſtened, by ligaments, to the upper 
ene es of the cartilago ſcutiformis, and ſtyloiĩdes. 

t is moved by five pair of muſcles ; wiz. the ffernoßoideum, 
the coracghypideum, the mylobyoideum,  geniohyoideum, and ſty- 
lohyoideum. ; See each under its proper article. 


HYOTHYROQIDA®; in anatomy, a pair of muſcles of the 


larynx; which, ariſing from-the anterior part /of the os hy- 
oides, are inſerted into the cartilago thyroides. They ſerve as 
n ſternothyroides, and lift up the thyroid car. 

The word is compounded of byoides, and rhyroides, See Tür- 


ROIDEsS, c. 


HYPATHROS®, .or Hye zTArzION, {TIAIOPION, in the 


antient architecture, a. kind of temple, open at the top, and 
thereby expoſed to the air. e ee 
, * The 1 is formed of We, ſub, under; and asp, air, 
The hypethron, according to Vitruvius, is an open building, 
rtico,. ſu ently.wers int es that had no 
roof, or covering, Of this we have an inſtance, in the temple 
of Jupiter Olympius, built by Coſſutius, a Roman architect at 


ens. | 


Of hyþethrons, ſome were decaſtyle, others pycnaſtyle ; but 


they had all rows of columns, within-ſide, forming a kind of 


periſtyle; which was eſſential to this ſort of temple. See PR- 
RISTYLE | 


HYPALLAGE *, immutation; a grammatical figure, where- 


bys of different expreſſions which give the ſame idea, we make 
choice of that which is leaſt natural and obvious; or, when 
there is a mutual permutation or change of caſes, moods, re- 
gimens, Sc. logs fn AR EDT 
* The word is Greek, \@aaaayn ; formed of wanna, I 
change compoſed of ao and Mare, I change; of a- 
Ag, alter, another. g e | 


As in this inſtance, Dare claſſibus auſtros 5 inſtead of Dar: 


claſſes anſiris. 


YPAPANT Es, or HyrANrE, a name which the Greeks 


* . * 


give to the feaſt of the Purification of the holy virgin; or the 


| preſentation of Jeſus in the temple. 


_ Hywew is alſo uſed, b botaniſts, for a fine, delicate {king whece- 2 ® The words are Greek, van, and Saran, which properly 


- Ggnify humble, and lowly meeting ; being compounded of 
ee, under, beneath; and a, or «7as]uw, I meet: of 
2y|t, contra, againſt. —The denominations are taken from the 
meeting of old Simeon and Anna the propheteſs in the tem- 
ple, at the time the child Chriſt Jeſus was brought thither, 


HYPER, a Greek word ufed in the compoſition of divers terms 


derived from that language. ; 
The Greek prepoſition vp, hyper, literally ſignifies above, 
beyond; and, in compoſition, it expreſſes ſome excels, or 
fomething beyond the fignification of the ſimple word it is 
joined wich. —Hence, | | Is 
ON *, or HyyERBas1s, in grammar and rhe- 
toric, is a tranſpoſition; or, a figurative conſtruction, invert- 
ing the natural and proper order of the terms of a diſcourſe. 


The word is Greek, \r4pBaTer, or vaipe 27153 derived of 
Wega, traxſpredior, I go beyond: formed of We, ultra, 


beyond; and g, eo, I go. 


| The hyper baten, Longinus obſerves, is no other than a tranſ: 


poſal of ſenriments, or words, out of the natural order and 


| e of diſcourſe; and always implies great violence, or 
In the Greek Liturgy there are four kinds of hymns ; but | fait and difratte him variou ly. —Thueydides very liberal 


paſſion, which naturally hurries a man out of him- 


in hyperbatons, 4 8 
Quintilian calls the hyperbaton, verbj tranſgreſſio.— t is of uſe 


ſecond ; the cherubic mn, the third ; and the hymn of vi- to enliven and animate the diſcourſe : it is very proper to ex- 


preſs a violent paſſion, and repreſent an agitation of mind in 


the livelieſt manner. 


YPERBOLA, in geometry, one of the curve lines, formed 
by the ſection of a cone. See Conic ſection. 


Ihe yperboln ariſes when the plane that cuts the cone is not 


parallel to one of its ſides, as it is in the parabola; but di- 
verges from it outwards, not inward, as in the ellipſis. 

Thus: if the cone A BC (ſee Tab. Conics, fig. 27.) be fo 
cut, as that the axis of the ſection DQ continued, concur 


ariſing from this ſection is a hyperbola. | 
Some authors define the hyperbola to be, a ſection of the cone 
by a plane parallel to its axis; but this definition is fault) 
for though it be true, that ſuch a ſection really deſcribes a H 
perbola; yet it is likewiſe true, that a thouſand others 10 


be deſcribed where the plane is not parallel to the axis, and 

Authors ſometimes call the plane terminated by this curve, a 
perbolic line. 1 

A hyperbola may be defined, with reſpect to its properties, to 


be a curve line, wherein the ſquare of the ſemiordinate is to 


the ſame abſciſs, and a given right line called the tranſver /e 


tranſverſe axis A B (Tab. Conics, fig. 27. n. 2.) be joined di- 


Ik a right line DE paſs through the vertex A, fg. 20. parallel 
to the ordinates M m, it is a tangent to the hyperbola in A. 


' conjugate axis, vis. the parts DA and AE equal to the ſe- 
miaxis; and right lines C F and C G be drawn from the cen- | 
tre C through D and E; thoſe lines are called a/ymptotes of 


HV 


which, of conſequence, are not included in the definition. 


hyperbola ; and, in reſpect thereof, call the curve itſelf, the hy- 


the rectangle of the abſciſs into a right line compounded of 


axis, as another given right line, called the parameter of the 
axis, is to the tranſverſe axis: or it is a curve line, wherein 
ay =abx+bxx, that is, b:a=y*: ax ＋ . 

In the hyperbola, a mean proportional between the tranſverſe 
axis and parameter, is called the conjugate axis : and if the 


rectly to the axis AX, and be biſected in C; the point C is 
called the centre of the hyperbola. | 


If a right line D E be drawn through the vertex A of an hy- 
perbala parallel to the ordinates MA m, and be equal to the 


the hyperbola. 


_uyP 


other two LN and N O, parallel to the ſame; H m. mK = 
LN. NO. And the ſame will hold, if you draw L'No pa- 
rallel to the right line thus drawn Hm; viz. in this caſe, 
likewiſe, Hm. m# = LN. N o.—Conſequently, all rectan- 
gles formed after this manner of right lines drawn parallel ci- 


ther to the ſame line I , or to two, H m and m K, are equal 


to each other. | 


9% If a right line H & be drawn in any manner between the 


aſymptotes of an hyperbola ; the ſegments H E and m & inter- 


cepted on each fide between the hyperbola and aſymptotes are 


equal.— And hence, if Em = oz; the right line H & is a tan- 
gent to the hyperbola +. conſequently, the tangent F D inter- 
cepted between the aſymptotes, is biſected in the point of con- 
tact V. Laſtly, the rectangle of the ſegments H m and m E, 
parallel to the tangent F. D, is equal to the ſquare of half the 
tangent DV, | 

10, The ſquare of the ſemiordinate in an hyperbola, 
is to the rectangle of the abſciſs, and aggregate of the 
tranſverſe diameter AB, fig. 30. and abſciſs A P, as 
the ſquare of the conjugate ſemidiameter A D, is to the 
ſquare of the tranſverſe ſemidiameter C A.—Hence, if 


you ſuppoſe AP x, and 2r* = AB = a, you will have v r* 


Sa x*; and conſequently y* = (fax + xi): 444 = 
„ e 


+ — Suppole 4c z 25; then will N= bubba: * 
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The ſquare of the right line CI, or AI, is called the power; a . 1 
of the hyperbola. th | So that the ſame equation defines the nature of the hyperbola | 
Properties 25 the HyPERBOLA.—In the hyperbola, the ſquares | in reſpect of its diameter, as expreſſes it in reſpect of its axis; 1 
ol the ſemiordinates are to each other, as rectangles of the | and the parameter is a third proportional to the conjugate dia- 12} 
abſciſs into a certain right line compoſed of the abſciſs and | meters DE and AB. | : oe | 1 
tranſverſe axis. Hence, as the abſciſſes x increaſe, the rect-C 11%, If from the vertex A, and any point of the parabola N, in 
angles a x + x*, and conſequently the ſquares of the femi- | you draw AF and T N parallel to the aſymptote C R; the  LHIY 
ordinates y* 3; and therefore the ſemiordinates themſelves in- rectangle of IN into TC will be equal to the rectangle of 1 
creaſe. The hyperbola, therefore, continually recedes from its, FA into FC. — Hence, if TC=x, TN=y; the equa- 11 
1 7 1 a tion ex preſſing the nature of a hyperbola within aſymptotes, in W338 
N 2 The ſquare of the conjugate axis is to the ſquare of the] reſpect of its diameter, will be x y S 4 b. | 115 
n tranſverſe, as the parameter to the tranſverſe axis.—And 12, An aſymptote being taken for a diameter; divided in- 1 
\ hence, ſince ö: a:: PM*: AP. PB, the ſquare of the con- to equal parts, and through all the diviſions, which form ſo W | 1 
jugate axis, is to the ſquare of the tranſverſe; as the ſquare of | many abſciſſes continually increaſing equally, ordinates to LH 
the ſemiordinate is to the rectangle of the abſciſs into a line | the curve being drawn parallel to the other aſymptote z . FF 11 
1 compoſed of the abſciſs and tranſverſe axis. c the abſciſſes will repreſent an infinite ſeries of natural num- Wi 
— 3*, To deſeribe an hyperbola, in a continued motion; the | bers; and the correſponding hyperbolic or aſymptotic ſpaces, Wi! 
tranſverſe axis, and the diſtance from the vertex, being given. | will repreſent the ſeries of logarithms of the ſame numbers. 100 
C In the two foci F and 1 fig. 28. fix two nails, or pins; | Hence different hyperbolas will furniſh different ſeries of lo- WIE 
and to one of them, in F, tie a thread FM C, faſtening the garithms to the ſame ſeries of natural numbers; ſo that to de- 1 Ii 
3 other end C to the ruler C f, which exceeds the ſame by the | termine any particular ſeries of logarithms, choice muſt be 12 
0 tranſverſe axis A B. The other end of the ruler being per- | made of ſome particular yperbola.— Now, the moſt ſimple Lit! 
forated, put it on the pin 7; and fixing a ſtyle to the thread, | of all the Hperbolas is the equilateral one, i. e. that whoſe Mil 
ly move the ruler. Thus will the ſtyle trace out an hyperbola. ; aſymptotes make a right angle between them. This, M. De _ |: [1 
of Again, with the ſame data, any number of points in an -] Lagai alleges in favour of the binary arithmetic, as being the 1 
of perbola are eaſily found, which may be connected into an] reſult of ſuch equilateral hyperbola. See BiNARY arith- | | it 
he _ byperbola.. Thus, from the focus 7, with any interval greater | metic. | | | » FILE 
m- than AB, deſcribe an arch; and making Fh = AB; with] For the locus of an HyPERBOLA, ſee the article Locus. Wer 
the remaining interval b m, from the point F, draw another] For the quadrature of an HYPERBOLA, ſee QUADRATURE. [6 
arch interſecting the former in m for, as fm — F m =| Ambigenal HYPERBOLA is that which has one of its infinite legs | 1 
* AB; n is a point in the byperbola. And fo of the reſt. inſcribed, and the other circumſcribed. : | [$908 
4*, If, in an hyperbola, the ſemiordinate P M, fig. 20. be] Eguilateral HypERBOL A is that wherein the conjugate axis AB, | yi 
150 produced till it meet the aſymptote in R; the difference of the] fig. 20. and D E, are equal. ER | I | | 
* ſquares of P M and P R is equal to the ſquare of the conju- | Properties of the equilateral HypERBOLA.—Since the parameter 111 
t gate ſemiaxis D A.— Hence, as the ſemiordinate PM in-] is a third proportional to the conjugate axis, it is alſo equal to 1 
creaſes, the right line PR decreaſes, and conſequently MR; the axis. N | | U 
che- and therefore the hyperbola itſelf approaches nearer to the] Wherefore, if in the equation y*= bx : a, you ſup- © 
* aſymptote; but it can never abſolutely meet it, becauſe, as] poſe b a; the equation * = a x + will expreſs the na- | | 17 | 
ure. PR -P M* DAs; it is impoſſible P R*— P M* ſhould | ture of the equilateral hyperbola. | 
ever become = o. | 8 And hence the ſquares of the ordinates y* and z? are to each 
ad of 5% In an hyperbola, the rectangle of MR and Mr is equal] other as ax + and av + v*: that is, as the rectangles of 
tra, to the difference of the ſquares PR- and Þ M*.—And hence, | the abſciſſes into right lines compoſed of the abſciſs and para- 
the ſame rectangle is equal to the ſquare of the conjugate ſemi- meter. x | | 3 4050 
uml axis DA; and conſequently all rectangles formed in the ſame | If you ſuppoſe HC = x, CA =7, then will APA 1, 
and manner are equal, N and PBS +x. Conſequently y* = x* — &“. 8 he 
; or 65, If 9g m be parallel to the aſymptote C F, the rectangle of | And ſince AE = CA; the angle ACE will be half right; 
7 m into Cy is equal to the power of the hyperbola.—And| and conſequently the angle of the aſymptotes F C Ga right 
beral hence, 1®, If we make CI=AI =a, Cx, and n angle, 0 1 
| Dy, we ſhall have * = x y; which is the equation expreſ- | Infinite HypERBOLAS, or HyPERBOLAS of the higher kinds, 
of uſe - ling the nature of the byperbola between its aſy mptotes. 2% l are thoſe defined by the equation @ m + * b zm WE" 
10 en- The aſymptotes, therefore, being given in ppſition, and the] Hence, in infinite hyperbolas a 43 u g += 0 a> 
ind in ſide of the power of CI or Al; if in one of the aſymptates| (a ＋ K) : bz n (a ＋ z) : that is, 1 n: un +2 = 
| „you take any number of abſcifſes ; ſo many ſemiordi-] am (a+ x)* : zm (2 ＋ an. * | 85 
mes nates will be found, and by them any number of points in an] As the hyperbola of the t rſt kind, or order, has two aſym- 
'  byperbela will be determined by finding third proportionals to] ptotes; that of the ſecond kind, or order, has three ; that of 
is not the abſciſs, and the fide of the power CL.—J?, If the ab- the third, four, Sc. $7 Hg | 10 
out di- ſioiſſes be not computed from the centre C, but from ſome | In reſpect of theſe, the hyperbola of the firſt kind is called the | = ||] 
* other point L; and CL be ſuppoſed b; we ſhall have] Apollonian or conical hyperbola. eee s i 
be ſo C INI and confequently a =by hay Apollontan HyPERBOL A. is the common hyperbola, or the hyper- | 1H 
| cur 7*, In the hyperbola, as the tranſverſe axis is to the parameter; | bola of the firſt kind: thus called in contradiſtinction to the 
3 ſo is the aggregate of the tranſverſe ſemiaxis and abſciſs, to the 4 7 of the higher kinds. e f | 
cu | ſubnormal : and as the aggregate of the tranſverſe ſemiaxis HYPERBOLE *, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby the truth and 
he cone and abſ. iſs is to the abſciſs; ſo is the aggregate of the intire| reality of things are exceſſively either enlarged, or diminiſhed. 


faulty: tranſverſe axis and abſciſs to the ſubtangent. See SUBNOR-| See EXAGGERATION. 


MAL, and SUBTANGEN'D. | 


es 2 H- 1 |  * The word is Greek, va:p3:a1, ſaperlatis; formed of the verb 
ers ma) de, I within the aſymptotes of an hyperbola, from a point | pg, exſuperare, to exceed, ſurpaſs by far, 


| thereof, fig. 29. be drawn two right lines H m and m K, me 
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The character of an hyperbole is to exaggerate or extenuate 
- the idea of the thing ſpoken of, beyond the bounds of truth, 
or even probability.—As, He ran ſwifter than the wind; he 
went ſlower than a tortoiſe, Tc. | | N 
Hyperbole's, ſays Seneca, lye without deceiving ; they lead 
che mind to truth by fictions; they convey the ſentiment in- 
tended, tho! by expreſſing it in terms which render it incre- 
- " dible.—The hyperbole premiſes too much, in order to make 
you conceive enough. _ 
Ariſtotle obſerves, that byperbole's are the favourite figur 
oung authors, who love exceſs and exaggeration ; but that 
philoſophers ſhould 'not uſe them without a great deal of re- 
ſerve. $3151 | | 
The pitch to which an hyperbole may be carried, is a point 
of great delicacy: to carry it too far, is to deſtroy it: it is 
of the Ne of 6 bow-ſtring, which, by. immoderate ten- 
ſion, flackens; and frequently has an effect quite contrary to 
that intended. Longinus. . "IE? 
bole's are beſt, which are latent, and are not 
hyperbole's. For this reaſon, they ſhould ſcarce ever 
| and in the middle of ſome important 
incident: ſuch is the hyperbole of Herodotus, ſpeaking of the 
= Lacedemonians, who fought at Thermopylz : * They de- 
< fended themſelves, for ſome time, with the arms that were 
left them, and at laſt with their bands and teeth ; till the 
© Barbarians, continually ſhooting, buried them, as it were, 
© with their arrows.” Now, what likelihood is there, that 
naked men ſhould defend themſelves with their hands and 
teeth againſt armed men; and that ſo many perſons ſhould 
de buried under their enemies arrows? Vet does there appear 
ſome probability in the thing, by reaſon it is not ſought for 
the ſake of the figure; but the hyperbole ſeems to ariſe out of 
the ſubjeQ itſelf. I. 3 ? 


_ © Thofe 
taken for 
be uſed but in a paſſion, 


Of the like kind is that paſſage of a comic poet mentioned | 


by Longinus: © He had lands in the country, no larger than a 
© Lacedemonian epiſtle.” N 


There are certain manners of tempering the harſhneſs of y- 


perbole a, and giving them an air of probability. Virgil ſays, 
that to ſee the fleets of Antony and Auguſtus at the battle 
of Actium, one would have taken them for the Cyclades 
floating on the water: and Florus, ſpeaking of the expedition 
_  wherewith the Romans built a number of veſſels in the firſt 
- Punic war, ſays, 


dy workmen, but that the trees were transformed into 


< ſhips by the gods.” They do not ſay, that the ſhips were| 


floating iſlands; nor that the trees were metamorphoſed into 
| ſhips; but only that one might have taken them to be ſo. 
This precaution ſerves as a kind of paſſport to the hyperbole, 


if we may be allowed the phraſe, and makes it go down || 
even in proſe: for what is excuſed before it is faid, is 


always heard favourably, how incredible ſoever it be. Bou- 
| hours. „ | | 
HYPERBCLIC, or HyytrRBoLical, ſomething relating 
either to zn hyperbole, or an hyperbola. See HYPERBOLA, 
and HYPERBOLE. | 
Thus we ſay, an hyperbolic expreſſion ; 
9 e a 
HyPERBOLIC Conoid. See the article Coxoip. 


an hyperbolic image, 


HYPERBOLIC Cylindroid, is a ſolid figure, whoſe generation is 


given by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions. | . 

I wo oppoſite ; 
and through the centre a right line being drawn at right an- 
les to that axis; and above that, as an axis, the hyperbola's 


ing ſuppoſed to revolve; by ſuch revolution, a body will | 


be generated, which is called the hyperbolic cylindroid, whoſe 
© _ .. baſes, and all ſections parallel to them, will be circles. In a 
ſubſequent, Tran ſaction, the ſame author applies the new fi- 
© gure'to the grinding of hyperbolical glaſſes; affirming; that 
they muft be formed this way, or not at all. 
HYPERBOLIC Leg of a curve, is that which approaches infi- 


nitely nearer to ſome aſymptote. . . 
Sir Iſaac Newton reduces all curves, both of the firſt and of 


the higher kinds, into thoſe with hyperbolic legs, and thoſe 
with parabolic ones. See CURvE, 
HypeRBoLic Line is uſed by ſome authors for what we call 
the-hyperbola itſelf. As 3 6-0 
In this ſenſe, the plane ſurface, terminated by the curve line, 
© is called the hyperbo/a; and the curve line that terminates it, 
tze hyperbolic line. CONS e „ 
HvrERBOLIC Mirror. See the article MikROR. 
HyPERBOLIC Solid. See the article CuBaTURE. 
HYPERBOLIFORM Figures, are ſuch curves as approach, 
in their properties, to the nature of the hyperbola ; called 


alfo byperboloids, © > bij, | 
HYPERBOLOIDES, are hyperbola's of the higher kind, 


. whoſe nature is expreſſed by this equation: a m‘ = b am} , 


(ar): eſpecially if m > 1, or n 1, e. g. ay) =b x* 


Gao comm atm 
HYPERBOREAN, *THEPBO?EOE, in the antient 
geography. — The antients denominated thoſe people and 


2 Places Iyperborean, which were to the northward of the Scy- 


. mend 
- 
. 


figures of | 


 HYPERCATALECTIC *, in 


HYPERDULIA *, in 


hyperbola's being joined by the. tranſverſe axis, 


* a 0 
» * 
þ 1 : . 
. 
: | 0 
5 E ov vo * 


thians- They had but very little acquaintance wi 
| le acquaintance with th 
hyperborean regions; and all they tell us of them. is = 
| 838 2 3 of it falſe. ö 4 
LDiodoxus diculus lays, the byperborears. were thus called 
reaſon they dwelt beyond the wind Boreas ; v2, denim 
above or beyond ; and Bopz as, Boreas, the north wind. This 
ety mology is very natural and plauſible; notwithſtanding all 
that Rudbecks has ſaid againſt it, who would have the word 
to be generally Gothic, and to ſignify nobility, - 
Herodotus doubts, whether or no there were any ſuch thin 
as hyperborean nations: Strabo, who profeſs'd that he believed 
there were, does not take hyperborean to fignify beyond Bo. 
reas, or the north, as Herodotus underſtood it: the prepoſi- 
tion ef, in this caſe, he ſuppoſes only to help form : ſu- 
perlative; ſo that hyperborean, on his principle, means no 
more than mz/? northern : by which it appears the antients 
ſcarce knew themſelves what the name meant 2 
5 N the Greek and Latin 
is applied to verſes which have one or two ſyllables wo . 
9 the regular meaſure. See VERSE. e 
he word is Greek 679>272AntTix =; com fy 
over, beyond, and x4T4any@, 1 put whe phe gfe 
ſo that Hpercatalectie denotes as much a: ſuperadded. : 
The Greek and Latin verſes are diſtinguiſhed, with reſpect to 
their meaſure, into four kinds: acatalecti- verſes, where n . 
thing is wanting at the end 3 catalectic, which want a f. as 
ble at the end; brackycatalefic, which want a whole 5 
- "_ ee and, laſtly, „ ey which have one jo 
wo ſyllables too many.— la 
meters, : | 1 my TE 3 Wm 
HYPERCATHARSIS , *THEPKA®APSIS, ; ici 
| e | a — in med 
GA map 3 a too violent, and exceſlive purgition. aa 
| rt og is mans ogy the Greek Jep, ſupra, and x 
HYPERCRISIS *, "THFEPKPI 
derate critical excretion. 
5 Ll 3 8 
1 Wat is compounded of 0 , Supra, and »ptors, eriſa, 
Thus, when a fever terminates in 
ſometimes flow off faſter than the 
therefore to be checked. This is 


=1Z, in medicine, any immo- 


a looſeneſs, the humours 
ſtrength can bear, and are 
a hypercriſis, 


It ſeemed, not that the ſhips were built HYP ERCRITIC “, an over rigid cenſor, or critic ; _ who 


ill | 7 
A 4 a0 888. paſs, but animadverts ſeverely on the ſlight- 
The word is compounded of y rer, ſabra, over, 


and xpντνινπ above, beyond, 


, of W Judex ; of xpiro, judico, I judge. 
the Romiſh theology, is th; 1 
rendered to the holy virgin. 1 ig the worſhip 


The word is Greek d rech. Fo 
and ,, worſhip, op Win. pc - DOOR above, 
The worſhip offered to ſaints is called dulla: and th. 
and that 
mother of God, hyperdulia as being ſuperior to 8 
HYPERMETER *, in the antient poetry, the ſame with 
hypercatalefic. See HyPERCATALECTIC. - 


The word is compoſed of un:p, ſupra, and 
HYPERSARCOSIS, III EPEAVLOS IE, ee "and 
ſurgery, an exceſs of fleſh; or rather, a fleſhy excre- 
ns, ſuch as thoſe generally ariling on the lips of wounds, 
Ef | | | 
HYPERTHYRON, in the antient architectu | 
table uſed aſter the manner of a frieze, note e 10 
Doric doors and gates, and the lintels of windows. I lies 
immediately under the corona; and is by our workmen uſu- 
ally called the Aing- piece. 39-8 | 


0 The. word is formed of Vp, ſubra, over, and Spes janua, 


„ ON ; | 
HVYP HEN, TeHN, an accent or character in grammar, 
which implies, that two words are to be joined, or Connected 
into one compound word. As, male-ſanus, male-adminiſtra- 
FFF 
yphens ſerve alſo to connect the ſyllables of ſ | 
are divided by the end of the line. , wi 5 8 43 
HY Hig 2 IC K“, PITTING, in medicine, a re- 
medy which promotes or induces ſleep; call ſopori 
and opiate. e On on 
*The word comes from the Greek Je, fut. ſleep. 
HYPO, 'TIIO, a Greek particle, retained A the a 
of divers your e n from that language; literally de- 
noting un encath. —In which ſenſe it 
D e Gs oppoſed to 
HYPOBOLE “, in rhetoric, a figure whereby we anſwer, be- 
ſorehand, to what we apprehend the adverſary will object. 
® 7 word comes from the Greek We, and AAN, jacio, 1 
HYPOCATHARSIS ®, *YTHOKA®APEIS, in medicine, 3 
too faint, or feeble purgation, * 1 0 | 
0 Is word is compounded of e, /ub, under, and xafeipo, 
I Purge. | | 


HYPOCAUSTUM *, TIOKATZTON, among the Greeks 


and Romans, wasa ſubterraneous place, wherein was a furnace 
that ſerved to heat the baths, Vitruvius calls it 8 


* 


The word is Greek, formed of the prepoſition dre, ſab, under, HypoctioxprIACat medicines, are remedies proper in ths 
'- and the verb Kale, incendo, I burn, | hypochondriacal diſeaſe, . TELE, #7. 4% 
Such are all thoſe which tend to purify the blood humours, 
and ſprrits ; as chervil, baum, agrimony, and the other cepha- 
lic and cardiac herbs : ſuch allo are thoſe which purge melan+ 
choly or atra bilis, according to the old authors, and thoſe 
which diſpel wind and vapours; and all medicines good for 
0 diſorders of the nerves, particularly vervain, both male and 
The other Hpocauſtum was a ſort of fornax or oven to heat | female; but above all, frequent, gentle, anodyne purges 
their winter parlours, or cœnatiunculæ hybernæ. | are excellent; . „ 
The latter hypocauffum was called alueur and fornax; and | Hypocyonpriacat. regions, See HYPOCHONDRIA. _. 
the man that tended the fire, for nacator. | HYPOCHYMA x, or Hypocnvys1s, in medicine, a diſeaſe of 
 HyyocAausTUM, among the moderns, is that part or _ the eyes, more uſually called a catara7. See CATARACT. 
- where the fire is kept that warms a ſtove, or hot-houſe; See | The word is Greek, 5#royvus; which literally denotes ſhed- 


_  BTIOVR Ow! ah WF | ding, effuſion, or pouring out; the diſeaſe having formerly 
HYPOCHONDRIA-#, *TIHOXONAPTA, in anatomy, a ſpace deen ſuppoſed to ariſe from ar. effuſion of ſome viſcid humour 


The antients had properly two ſorts of bypocauſta ; the one | 
called by Cicero vaporarium, and by others laconitum or ſu- 
datio z which was a large ſweating bath, in which were three 
brazen veſſels called caldarium, tepidarium, and frigidarium, 
according to the water contained therein. 


upon the pupil. 


on each ſide the epigaſtric region, or upper part of the lower | : 
belly. See ABDOMEN, and EPIGASTRIC, i HyYPOCH SIS, in medicine. See Hypocyyma. ITY 

„»The word is compoſed of the prepoſition va, ſab, under; and HYP OCISTIS *, *YIHOKIZTIE, in medicine, a juice uſed 

Nord pos, cartilage; g. 4. cartilagini ſubjacens, or under the in the compoſition of theriaca, Soe. + 
cartilages of the ribs, &c, ; 5 The word is Greek, formed of v0, under, and xe, ciſtus. 

The Hpociſtis is the juice of a ſhoot or excreſcence of the 
ſame name, ſprouting out from the foot of a kind of ciſtus, 
which is called ledon or ladanifera; common enough in the 
hot countries. RE | 
The ſhoot grows about a ſoot high; and one, two, or three | 
inches thic:: ; and is ſomewhat bigger at top than at bqttom z 
and is ſoft, ſucculent, of a yellowiſh colour, and ſurrounded | 
from ſpace to ſpace with a ſort of rings, or browniſh knots, F 
| When gathered, they pound it in a mortar, and expreſs the 
juice: that done, they evaporate it on the fire till it come ta 
the conſiſtencè of a hard blackiſh extract, much like Spaniſh 
a | liquorice, Then they make it up intolittle maſſes for carriage: 
otherwiſe called the ſpleen, vapours, &c. DP” It is of a tart aſtringent taſte, and uſed to ſtop fluxes of the 
The hypochonariac is a very comprehefiſive diſeaſe: it is va- | belly, vomitings, and læmorrhages; though anticntly much 

riouſly denominated, according to the various ſymptoms it is] more than at preſent. It is alſo an ingredient in ſome un- F 
attended with, and the various parts where it is ſuppoſed to] guents. Fn © FER COON 

be ſeated, or in which it ariſes. | | | It is ſometimes uſed as a ſubſtitute to acacia. Dr. Quincy 
. When conceived as ſituate in the Hpochondriac regions, or | ſays, it is the more powerful aſtringent of the two. 

ariſing from ſome diforder of the parts contained therein, viz. |HYPOCRAS. Sce the article HIP PO RAS. 

the ſpleen, liver, &c. it'is properly called the hypochondriacal HYPODROME, See the article HirPpoDROME: © 

diſeaſe, ſpleen, &c. | __ FHYPOGAUM*, in the antient architecture, is a name com- 


hen conceived as owing to ſome diſorder of the womb, it | mon to all the parts of a building that are under-ground; as 


is called the hyfteric aſfection, &&. e. | the cellar, butteries, and the like places. | 
And laſtly, when the flatulent rumblings in the inteſtines, *The word is Greek, vToſz(91; formed of de, under, and yauay 
belchings, &c. are conſidered, it is called the vapours. _ terra, earth. „ 8 
The hypochonariac-is a very common and very obſtinate diſ- Hypo u, TIC TAlON, in aſtrology, is a name given to 


eaſe: few men of a ſedentary life, and fewer women, are] the celeſtial houſes which are below the horizon; and eſpe- 
free from it: its ſymptoms are very numerous: the moſt 


2 ys EO cially the imum cœli, or bottom of heaven. 
uſual are, a pain in the ſtomach, windineſs, vomicings, a] HPOGASTRIC region. See HypocasTRIUM: | 
felling or diſtention of, the eee Ws upper Pakt HrrocAsr RIO artery, is an artery ariſing from the iliaca in- 
of the belly, noiſes and rumblings in tne tower venter,} terna; and diſtributed to the bladder, the rectum, and the - 
wandering pains, a conſtriction of the breaft, difficulty of genital parts, particularly in women: FER 
breathing, palpitation of the heart, faintings, vigiliz, in-] HyrocAsTRILC vein; ariſes in the: ſame parts, and diſcharges 
quietudes, ſwimming of the head, fear, ſuſpicions, me- | itſelf into the iliaca interna. 5 
lancholy, deliriums, Sc. Not that all theſe accidents befal HYPO G ASTRIUM ®, in anatomy, the lower part of the ab- 
every perſon ſeized with this diſeaſe ; but ſometimes ſome off 7 | 


h ; d; © n domen, or lower venter; commencing from two or three 
them, and at other times others, according to the conſtitution, inches below the navel, and extending to the os pubis. 
Ec. of the patient. 


In effect, the hypochondriacal is a very vague, ee 8 eee formed of We, ſub, under; and yagngy 
ſort of diſorder. Dr. Sydenham obſerves, that its ſymptoms 5 , 3 = Fw 
ape or eniulate thoſe of moſt other diſeaſes ; and ar what- |YPOGLOTTIE "s 14 ee in anatomy, is a 
ever part it is in, it produces ſomewhat like the common] nne Sen fo TWO glanCs of the tongue, ms | 
_ diſeaſes of that part.— Thus, in the head, it produces a ſort The word is Greek, compoſed of We, ſub, under; and yaw7[a; 
of apoplexy ; fits like the epilepſy, called byferic fits; into- | . lingua, tongue. . „ 
lerable head-ach, Sc. In perſons affected with the chloroſis, There are four large glands of the tongue; two of them called 
it produces a palpitation of the heart; ſometimes, though | | hypoglottides, ſituated under it, near the venæ ranulares 3 one - / 
rarely, it ſeizes the lungs, and cauſes a continual dry cough: | On each fide of the tongue. They ſerve to filtrate a kind of 
it alſo imitates the colic, and iliac paſſion, and ſometimes the | ſerous matter, of the nature of ſaliva, which they diſcharge 
fone, jaundice, &c. In the inteſtines it produces a diarrhœa; . into the mouth by little ducts near the gums. FR; 
in the Romach, nauſeas: ſometimes it ſeizes the external |HyPoGLoTTIs, or HypoGLoss1s, in medicine, denotes an ' 
. parts, and particularly the back, which it renders chilly and * or ulceration under the tongue; called alſo ra- 
inful; and the legs and thighs, which it ſwells ſo as to re- 4. . a 5 e 
temdle the dropſy, elzing the teeth : it reſembles the ſcurvy | HIP OMOCHLION *, in mechanics, the fulctum of a lever 
(indeed, Etmuller makes the ſcurvy itſelf to be only a great | 97 the point which ſuftains its preſſure, when employed either 
degree of this diſeaſe), Laſtly, which is the moſt unhappy | in railing or lowering bodies. 8 3 
cirxeumſtance of all, the patient is ſometimes more affected in »The word is Greek, E, Aor; formed of c ſub, under; 
F: F- and wo'y 205, wedtis, lever, | te 


The hypochondria compoſe the upper part of the epigaſtrium. 
They are ſituate on each fide, between the cartilago enſiſor- 
mis, the cartilages of the ribs, and the tip of the breaſt; and 
are divided, with reſpect to their ſituation, into right and | 

left. 8 e | 4 
1 the right hypochondrium the liver is found ; and in the left | 
the ſpleen, and a great part of the ſtomach. 
Hippocrates ſometimes uſes the word hypochondrium for the 
whole lower venter or belly, | 5 
The hypochondria are ſubject to divers diſorders. | 
HYPOCHONDRIAC afe#ion, or paſſion, a popular diſeaſe; 
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mind than in body. 


The ſeat of this diſeaſe is commonly ſuppoſed to be in the | The hypomochlion is frequently a roller ſet under the lever; 
4 animal Grits, and the nervous ſyſtem, Ph cauſe is referred | Or under ſtones, pieces of timber, &c, that they may be the 
: to an acid ſalt abounding in the maſs of blood; to which the | more eaſily Wed ups” or ell, Þ 523.4 
ill diſpoſition of the ſtomach, and the other parts contained | HYPOPYON s, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the eyes. It 
1 in the epigaſtrium, may greatly contribute. Purcel aſſigns conſitts in a collection of pus, under or behind the cornea 3 
crudities and indigeſtions as the prime cauſe, According to which ſometimes covers the whole pupil, and obftrufts the : 
Sydenham, vehement motions of the body, or more uſually light. | REG FF 
a violent perturbations of the mind, as grief, anger, fear, c.. The word is Greek, Uno, farmed of d we, ub, under; 
are its procatarc᷑tic cauſes. 25 i and Tv, pus. W 1 2 15 
0, or the cure, the principal indication is to purify and] Some will have this diforder the ſame with ungnis ; but the 
ſtrengthen the blood, which is to be effected, after proper | more accurate make a difference. 048 SO: 17 
ks evacuations, by chalybeats, bitters, ſtrengtheners, and vola- | The hypopyor ariſes from a rupture of the veſſels in the uveaz 
ce tile ſpirits. The cortex has alſo notable virtues in this diſeaſe; | occaſioned either by ſome external violence, or the acrimony 
as has alſo a milk diet. Riding is admirable. | L — OE Lee Ar ovrannh 
he Vor. L N* 855 Gnas HTS : i . e 
i; 3 5 | A | | 
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- o the Deity, would imply tritheiſm: for if the three perſons 
in the Trinity be three bypo/taſes, juſt as Peter, James, and 


of Hoek heavy part of the urine, which ſubſides and ſettles at | 
. HYPOSTATICAL, in theology, is a term uſed in ſpeaking | 


wy 


-3 cularly the Paracelſiſts, are the three chemical ele ments ſalt, 


ing tres hypeſtaſes, nor the Greeks of three perſozs — Among 


.. - Hypoflatical union, is the union of the human nature with the 


* 


ſzhe perſon of Jeſus Chriſt. 
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It is very difficult of cure. The ſuppuration is to be pre- 
vented by proper cataplaſms; or, if theſe will not take effect, 
is to be promoted. | A 180 95 
HYPORCHEMA, in the Greek poetry, a poem compoſed in 
divers kinds of verſes, and of different lengths; but always 
very ſhort, and full of Pyrrhic feet. WP 


|, * 


HYPOSPATHISMUS *, in the antient ſurgery, an ope- 
ration practiſed, by making three inciſions in the forehead, | 


to the very bone, about two inches long; in order to 


cut or divide all the veſſels between thoſe. inciſions. The 
deſign of the operation was to prevent deftuxions on the 


eyes. . $5 0 LOI AS e ads 4 

The word is Greek, drr Tal:oues, firmed of ure, under, 
and (radu, ſpatula ; by reaſon after inciſions were made, 
; Sep eee 


HYPOSTASIS , a Greek term, bathing ſubſtance; | 


or ſubſiſtence ; it is uſed in theology for per /or. x 
The word vos @o15 is compounded of u7:, ſub, under; and 
isnhat, flo, exiſte, I ſtand, 1 exiſt ; f. d. ſub-/iftentia. 


but three hype/taſes, or perſons. — | PPh 
The 1 tk is of a very antient ſtanding in the 
church. S. Cyril repeats it divers times, as alſo the phraſe 


nion according to bypoſtafis. The firſt time it occurs in all | 
., chriſtian antiquity, is in a letter of that father to Neſtorius, | 


where he uſes it inſtead of Tpo7wTor, the word we com- 


. monly render perſon, which did not ſeem expreffive enough. | 


The philoſophers, ſays S. Cyril, have allowed three by- 

© poftaſes : they have extended the divinity to three Hpo- 
© flaſes : they have even ſometimes uſed the word Trinity: 
and nothing was wanting but to have admitted the conſub- 


_ © ftantiality of the three hypo/aſes, to ſhew the unity of the | 
divine nature, excluſive of all triplicity in reſpect of diftin- | 
© tion of nature, and not to hold it neceſſary to conceive any | 


é reſpective inferiority of hyp:faſes.” 


This term has occaſioned great diſſenſions in the antient 


church; firſt among the Greeks, and aftcrwards alſo among 
the Latins, % . N 3 f 3 
In the council of Nice, hypoftafis was defined to denote the 
ſame with eſſence, or ſubſtance; ſo that it was hereſy to ſay, 
that Jeſus Chriſt was of a different hypeſtaſis from the Father; 
but cuſtom altered its meaning. | 258 
In the neceſſity they were under of expreſſing themſelves 
ſtrongly againſt the Sabellians, the Greeks made choice of 
the word hypoſtaſis, and the Latins of perſona; which 
change proved the occaſion of endleſs diſagreement. The 
phraſe 7pi/5 v7o5agts uſed by the Greeks, ſcandalized the 
* whoſe uſual way of rendering v 7549s in their lan- 
ge, was by ſubſtantia : the barrenneſs of the Latin tongue 
in theological phraſes, allowed them but one word for the two 
Greek ney, ve and vTo5 avs ; and thus diſabled them — 
diſtinguiſhing e//ence from afis, For which reaſon the 
choſe rather Soo the wks, by — than tres hy oftaſes. 
EA An end was put to theſe logomachia's, in a ſynod held at 
Alexandria about the year 362. at which S. Athanaſius aſſiſt- 
ed]; from which time the Latins made no great ſcruple. of ſay- 


the Greeks the cuſtom obtained to ſay pa u, Tpiis vTora7ils,, 
one eſſence, three ſubſtances; 'and among the Latins, not 
una eſſentia, tres ſubſtantiæ, but with the ſame meaning, una 
eſſentia, or ſubſtantia, tres per ſonæ. Some later Latin writers, 
to avoid the ambiguity of the words ſubſtance and perſon, uſe 


who took the word hypoſtafis in its antient ſignification, could 
not bear to hear of three bypos/aſes, which, according to them, 
were ſo many divine eſſences or ſubſtances. And yet the 
who uſed the word in the new ſenſe againſt the Sabellians, all 
along declared, that they meant by it three individuals, or 
three ſubjects which ſubſiſt alike, and not three different eſ- 


ſences or ſubſtances: ſo that in their ſenſe, they admitted three 
bypeftaſe in one and the ſame eſſence.— Others, by eſſence, 
unde 


ood a common and indefinite nature, as humanity is 

to all men in the general; and by hypo/tafis,. a ſingle nature, 
peculiar to each individual, as each man in particular is a 
modification of the whole human nature or eflence,—But this 
laſt ſignification, which ſome attribute to S. Baſil, if applied 


John, are, there are manifeſtly three Gods. | 
HyeosT As1s, in medicine, the ſediment of the urine, or that 


of the myſtery of the incarnation. 


divine. 
The Word was united hypo/tatically to the human nature in 


HrrosrAric AL principles, among the chemiſts, and parti- 


: 


* 

* . . 
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' ſubſiſtence, and ſay, one eſſence, three ſubſiſtences. Thoſe | 
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ſulphur, *nd mercury; called alfo the tria prima. See Party. 
' CIPLE, and ELEMENT. 5 e 
HYPOTHECA. “, in the civil law, an obligation, whereb 
dhe effects of a debtor are made over to his creditor, to ſecufe 
E!. et Fre Fane Sas x 
»The word comes from the Greek, 57o0nxr, a thing ſubject to 
ſome obligation; of the verb v cli, Jupponer, I am ſub. 
jected; of vt, under, and 70, pono, I put. | 
As the hypojheca, is an engagement procured on purpoſe for 
the ſecurity of the creditor, various means have been made 
uſe of to ſecure to him the. benefit of the convention. The 
uſe of the pawn or pledge is the moſt antient; which is 
almoſt the ſame, thing with the hypotheca ; all the difference 
conſiſting in this, that the pledge is put into the creditor's 
hands; whereas, in a ſimple hypotheca, the thing remained 
in the poſſeſſion of the debtor. It was found more eaſy and 
commodious to engage an eſtate by a civil covenant, than by 
an actual delivery: accordingly, the expedient was firſt prac. 
tiſed among the Greeks ; and from them the Romans boy. 
rowed both the name and the thing: only the Greeks, the 
better to prevent frauds, uſed to fix ſome viſible mark on 
the thing, that the public might know it was ) pothecate, 
or mortgaged by the proprietor : but the Romans, looking on 
ſuch advertiſements as injurious to the debtor, forbad the uſe 
of them | 28 8 . . 
The Roman lawyers diſtinguiſhed four kinds of Hypotheca's: 
The conventional, which was with the will and conſent of 
both parties : the legal, which was appointed by law, and 
for that reaſon called facit; the prætor's pleuge, when by 
the flight or non-appearing of 'the debtor, the creditor was 
put in poſſeſſion of his effects: and the judiciary, when the 
creditor.,was put in poſſeſſion by virtue of a ſentence of the 
court. ; N ä 
The conventional hypotheca is ſubdivided into general and 
- ſpecial. The hypotheca is general, when all che debtor's 
effects, both preſent and future, are engaged to the cre- 
ditor. It is ſpecial, when limited to one or more particular 
things. | : „ = 
For the tacit hypotheca, the civilians reckon no leſs than 
twenty-ſix different ſpecies there. 
HYPOTHENAR *, in anatomy, the ſecond 'muſcle of the 
little finger. BL 5 15 
The word is compounded of de, Jab; and henar, the hol- 
low of the hand. 8 4 
The -hypothenar ariſes from the little bone of the carpus, 
ſituate over the others, and is inſerted externally into the firſt 
"0p = the little finger, which it ſerves to withdraw from 
" Me melts". Rs des 1 TCL | 
The ſixth and laſt muſcle of the toes is alſo called hypothenar, 
or abductor, | LEP ME We, 7D 
HYPOTHENUSE *, or rather HypoTeNnuse, in geo- 
metry, is the longeſt fide of a right-angled triangle; or that 
ſide which ſubtends, or is oppoſite to, the right angle. 
The word is Greek, ddl,, ſubtendens, formed of d s- 
Feirę, ſubtendo, I ſubtend. | 


Thus in the triangle KML (Tab. Geometry, Fig. 11.) the 
_ _"— oppoſite to the right angle K, is called the h;ps- 
—_—_ | | 

It is a celebrated problem in geometry, that in every rectiliu- 
near right-angled triangle, as, KML, the ſquare of the - 
thenuſe, ML, is equal to the ſquares of both the other ſides, 

KL and KM.—This is particularly called the Pythagorean 
problem, from its inventor Pythagoras, who is ſaid to have 
. facrificed a whole hecatomb to the Muſes, in gratitude tor 


* 


their aſſiſting him therein. . 


HYPOTHESIS *, in logic, is a propoſition or principle which 


we ſuppoſe, or take for granted, in order to draw concluſions 
therefrom, for the proot of a point in queſtion. See Posi- 


L 


TION, and PRINCIPLE, | 
* The word is Greek, debe, formed of yo, ſub, under; 
and Ge, poſitio ; of 7101s, pono, I put. 3 
In diſputation, they frequently make falſe hypotheſes, in 
order to draw their antagoniſts into abſurdities ; and even in 
geometry truths are often deducible from ſuch falſe hypotheſes. 
 —Thus, if the ſky ſhould fall, we ſhould catch larks: 
1 1 conſequence is good, though drawn from a falſe hyp" 
1 e is, "a 4 4 Ee, LT k 
Every conditional or hypothetical propoſition may be diſtin- 
guiſhed into hypotheſis and theſis : the firſt rehearſes the con- 
ditions under which any thing is affirmed or denied; and the 
the latter is the thing itſelf affirmed or denied, 
Thus, in the propoſition, a triangle is half of a parallel 
m, if the baſes and altitudes. of the two be equal; the 
atter part is the hypotheſis, if the baſes, Ic. and the folmet 
the thelis, a triangle is half a parallelogram. 3 
In ſtrict logic, we are never to paſs from the hypotheſis to tie 
theſis ; that is, the principle ſuppoſed muſt be proved to be 
true, before we require the conſequence to be allowed. 


HypoTHEs1s, in phyſics, &c. denotes a kind of ſyſtem laid 


down from. our own imagination, whereby to account for 
ſome phznomencn or appearance of nature. Tho 


* 


L 


0 


0 


1 


Thus we have hypotheſes to account for the tides, for gravity, | lamps with the Heathens ; and obſerved the ſabþath, and the 
for magnetiſm, for the deluge, &. . , ls diſtinftionof clean and unclea, things, with the J] W. 
The rel and ſcientific cauſes of natural things generally lie | The Hyp/etarii bore a near reſemblance to the Euchites, or 
very deep: obſervation and experiment, the proper means | Maſſalians. OO | I, in e e 
of arriving at them, are in moſt caſes extremely flow ; and] HYSSOP, Hys80pvs, a medicinal herb, of a detergent cleanſ- 
the human mind is very 1unp;tient;* hence we are frequently | ing quality, and chiefly uſed in diſe;ſes of the breaſt and lungs. 
driven to feign or invent ſomething that may ſeem like the] It is a ſt-nding ingredicnt in p:Roral apozems. hire are 


cauſe, and which-is calculated to anſwer the ſeveral phæno- ] . alſo a ſyrup, and a ſimple diſtilied water from it, uſed in the 


mena ; ſo that it may poſfſivly be the true cauſe. I. ſhops,” 


Philoſophers are divided as to the uſe of ſuch fictions or )- Ic has alſo a faculty to comfort and ſtrengthen; and is pre- 
pot hefes, which are much leſs current now than they were] valent againſt melancholy and phlegm. It is propagated only 
ſomerly.— The lateſt and beſt writers are for excluding y-] by lips. ' 9 19125 en ee 
potbeſen, and ſtanding wholly on obſervation and experi- | Its tops and flovers, reduced to powder, are by ſome reſerved 
ment. 8 5 . I do ſtrew upon the colder ſallad- herbe. 
Whatever is not dedtecd fron? phænomena, ſays Sir Iſaac | HY SSO PIC art, a name which P:racelfus gave to chemiſtry, 
Newton, is an hypotheſis; and bypothejes, whether meta- conſidered as that -rt pur fies metals, minerals, &c. in alluſion 
phylical, or phyſical; or mechanical, or of occult qualities, | to that text in the Pſalms, „Purge me with by/ep, and 1 
have no place in experimental philoſophy. Phil. Nat. Prin | ** ſhall be clean,” rd SRI e | 
%%% OR w IS TEREALG Y, in medicine, a pain in the matrix or 
The Carteſians take upon them to ſuppoſe what affections in | womb, occ ſionꝭd by ſome inflammation, or other diſorder 
the primary particles of matter they pleaſe ; juit what fig res,] therein. 94 | | 
what magnitudes, what motions, and what fituations, they 3 | 1 35 Se e 
find for their purpoſe.— They alſo feign certain unſeen, un- | 4 W Nie ed of the Greek Us2pe, matrix, womb 3 
known fluids, and endue them wich the moſt arbitrary p:o- Thee eee of og; OA EIA, Aer WEE hs OUS 
perties ; give them a ſubtilty which en bles them to pe: vade | HYSTERIC ? affefion, or paſſim, a diſeaſe! in women, 
the pores of all bodies, and make them agitated with the] called alſo ſuffocation of the womb, and vulgarly fits of the 
moſt unaccountable 8 But is not this to ſet aide the | mother, Sy 3 h 
real conſtitution of things, and to ſubiiituie dreai;s in thet | „ The wa te i SES 269 2 
place? Tru h is ſcarce N even by the ſureſt obſerva- =P e Fo 8 e eee . 
tions; and will fanciful conjecture: ever come a. it? hen] Hyſterie bee is generally uſed by authors promiſcuouſly 
who found their ſpeculations on hypotheſes, even cho“ they | with hypochondriac offe#ion ; the two diſeaſes being ſuppoſed 
argue from them regularly, according to the ſtricteſt laws of to be in reality, the ſame.—They only differ indeed in 
mechanics, may be ſaid to compoſe an elegant and artful | point of relation an eircumſtanſe. , . "ne 
fable; but it is ſill only a fable. Cotes in Prefat. ad News The hyfteric is properly a ſpecies or branch of the hypochon- 
ton. Princip, © | YO, driac, pec..liar to women, and ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſome 
HyeoTHEs1s is more particularly applied, in aftronomy, to | - diſorder of the womb. 0 e 
the ſeveral! ſyſtems of the heavens: or the divers manners One of the ſymp oms, or effects, of hypochondriac diſeaſes is, 
wherein different aſtronomers have ſuppoſed the heavenly convulſions. or hts, not unlike thoſe of the epilepſy: theſe 
bodies to be ranged, moved, &c. . we call hy/teric fits; and the diſeaſe that produces them, the 
The principal hypotheſes are the Ptolemaic, Copernican, and | Þyſteric affect on. Sydenham, © „ 
Tychonic. | „ | | Ic is alſo particulariy denominated hy/eric ſuſtocation, from 
The Copernican is now become ſo current, and is ſo wel]] one of its principal ſymptoms, which is a contraction of the 
warranted by obſervation, that the retainers thereto, hold it breaft, and a difficulty of breathing. 
injurious to call it an hypotheſis, = | Some women under tis diforder fanſy a rope tied about their 
HYPOTHETICAL prepoſition is a combination of two cate- | necks, ready to ſtrangle them; and others think a piece of 
gorical propoſitions, the latter whereof follows from the ſomething is got into their throats, which they cannot (wal- 
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1 former, which 18 diſtinguiſhed by the particle if. a 7 low 3 but which ſtops their breaih 2 and ſome will even re- 

1 - Such, e. g. are, If he be a man, he is an animal: if'the] mana good while as if really ſtrangled, without any ſenſe or | 
Turk ſleep, the cock crows : if you repent, you ſhall be] Motion w %% SN 

. forgiven. | „„ „ The more common ſymptoms or accidents of this diſcaſe are, 1 

| HYPOTRACHELION* in anatomy, denotes the lower | 2 ſwimming of the head, a dazling of the eyes, inquietudes, - 

2 part of the neck. See NECK. | | pains of the abdomen, belches, nauſeas, vomitings, deliriums, 


at en is thus called from Wr, ſub, under; and 8 4 and convullions. It is not always attended with all theſe 
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3 ſymptoms, but ſometimes with mere, and ſometimes with 4 
Ps F . „ fewer of them, and thoſe more or leſs violent. | 
4 HyPoTRACHELION, in architecture, is uſed for a little fiieze| Dr. Parcel deſcribes an eric paroxyſnꝭ, as beginning with | 
| in the Tuſcan and Doric capital, between the aſtragal and] 42 ſenſe of coldneſs creeping up the back, and afterwards F 
the annulets z called alſo the colerin, and gorgerim. I, ſpreading over the whole body ; then enſues a head-ach, and F [ 
po- The word is alſo applied by ſome authors, in a more general| ſometimes a palpitation of the heart, with a fainting, from 1 
ſenſe, to the neck of any column; or that part of the capi- which the patient ſoon recovers. Sometimes, after the cold- 1 
l- tal thereof below the aſtragal. Th II nels, there ſucceeds a remaikable heat, which brings on the N 
555 HvPOTVPOSIS *, in rhetoric, a figure whereby a thing | . fore- mentioned ſymptoms.—Baglivi adds, that hy/teric wo- 148 
des, is ſo livelily deſcribed or painted, that it does not ſeem to be] men feel a ſenſe of cold in the crown of the head: and this 165 
tan read, or heard, but actually ſeen, or preſented before the | he takes to be the chief diagnoſtic of the diſeaſe. . 11 
have eyes. 3 | „%%% Ws + ordinary cauſes of this diſorder are violent paſſions, rage, Wh! 
fu e The word is Greek, 6n1Juror, formed of the verb G-] loves grief, ill news, Feet ſmells, S As for the popular wa 
thich | 2 per. figuram demonſtro, I ſhew, repreſent, or make any gen yg 5 $00 ng Tom = _ 15 1 
men. \ thine be frogs of x N . coccaſioning all theſe f p earned all diſcard it 1 
= . e bony W 8 and hold men as ſubject to the diſeaſe as women. The real | 1 
JO ; : , . g | ; 7-0: pol 8 5 55 | Hl. 
f Buch is that elegant one of Cicero, wherein he paints the hk 1 lol the afeftion . . . er 1 
nder barbarity of Verres: Ipſe inflammatus ſcelere & furore, in V. eee Ay . e | 0 e 11 
| Tum venit. Ardebant oculi ; toto ex ore crudelitas emanabat.| For the cure; as many of the ſymptoms are convulſive, an- . 
5, in e omnes quo tandem progreſſurus, aut quidnam ac- tiſpaſmodics are indicated. Diraig the paroxyſm, "fetid | il 
ven in = 14 Yet; Fx rata gry ogg oo 1 8 Tl Apr things, whether internally or externally applied, are of ad- | 1 
theſes 2 ; civem oe R : ga NY" Jubet. C. i vantage; particularly caſtoreum, the ſmoke of burnt horn, "a 
larks: Ie / ary GATE ane "a R or burnt feathers, held to the noſe. Volatile ſpirits alſo help 11 
Hp larly Vir 1 h n p y uied by Fae S particu- f to wake the patient out of the paroxyſm 3 as allo tickling in und | 
. HT PZ OMA“ e een e eee, oe 8 | the ſoles of the feet. Where it is ſeverer than ordinary, re- 1 
diff Abe 25 3 338 name given ie len meme 1” cube an — had to puncture, ſcarification, veſicatories, and j 
le Con” p | - SI even to cauſti ce. 2 | ; 
| In this ſenſ. h di ſti 2812 h | . 6 N oe 5 „ 2 f 
and the e, the mediaſtinum is an Yypozoma. —_ HYSTERICS, or HysTE RIC medicines, are remedies proper 
=" N „in anatomy, the ſame with bafio- 8 Mfieric affections; and to remedy diſorders 01 the 
ar H N 9 | _ _womoy, | 43 8 ; | 2 $f OR ( 
n, STAR, on neo ect heretic in de] debt. bitte of Het He db, cleanſe 
; form fourth centur 5 thus called from the profeſſion they made neg re rs n 7, Fees . 
660 of weelhiping the melt High God, ©” - | et the 
. — / r A / 4 . Th k F 
ed to be in * The word is Greek, u».15apror, formed from ses, y- According to Dr. Quincy, þ erte affeRtibas ariſe either Hom 
FX 5 Ti Hs HOT. „ too titillating, or too uneaſy ſenſations: the former proceed 
ſtem e rine of the H ſiſtarians was an aſſemblage of Pa- from that irritation of the nerves, Which the make and ſecre- 
-ount for 3 Judaiſm, and Chriſtianity. They adored the moſt | tion of thoſe parts have naturally ſubjected them to, and 
1 High God with the Chriſtians; but they alſo revered fire and which, in ſome ſorts of conſtitutions, ariſe to that degree, 


1 


ſmell and tafte very offenſive and diſagreeable : they ſeem to 


. fetid and difagreeable quite destroy that, emotion, and 


I The ninth letter of the Engliſh alphabet: it is both a vowel | 
and a conſonant ;. agreeable to which two different pow- | 
49 ers, it has two different forme. . 

The Hebrews called the j conſonant: jod, y from P hand 


un de d the whole ſyſtem into diſorder, and occaflen 4 


- Ceales, 


clenched, ſo as to leave the id. With 
them, it was pronounced as the conſonant 5, as it ſtill is 
among the Germans, and ſome other people. The Greeks 


Tbe vowel 7 was the only vowe 


riſing variety of ſymptoms 3 e, g. ſeveral forts of con- 

1s, and ſpecies of madneſs z which therefore are by ſome 
termed -farores uterini. | 3 122 
Theſe d are moſt effectually 9 ſuch things 
as are in a manner the reverſe of cordials, and are both in 
anſwer this end by ſuffocating, as it were, the ſpirits, and 
damping. their inordinate ſallies, ſo that ſuch ftimulation 
ales, and the fibres return to their natural tone and mo- 
tions: for, as what is-grateful to the ſenſes gives an inex- 
emotion to the fine nervous filaments ; ſo does what 


\ 


HYSTEROLOGY'*, HySTERoLOGHA, in rhetoric, à vic 


TRIX. 


| 


JAL : 


manner of ſpeaking, wherein the natural order of things ig 
. inverted ; called alfo 


putting the firſt thing where the laſt ſhould be, \ 


be word js Greek, 554520916, fignifying @ diſcourſe in 
| 2 verted. 8 ws | . 143 ' za 7 | . ; 
HYSTERON-ProTERON, Ute over. See HST RO. 
er.. r ͤ og Cs. 
HYSTEROTOMIA *, TSTEPOTOM II, in anatom 


. 


an anatomical diſſection uterus, or womb. See My. 


4245 % + 2 a Ls by 
4 > Js i458 Vw 


The word: is: formed of the Greek, u ie, matrix, womb; 
and T${4r@, ſeco, I cut, I diſſect. 


| HYSTEROTOMOTOCY, *YSTEPOTOMOTOKRL, 


"in furgery, an operation more uſually called the Cæſaria 
„„ ,,, RD 145 


or land wares at.—Such is Queen-hith, &c. 


* 


and ſpace; in regard it is ſuppoſed to repreſent the hand 
Eu hs underneath void, With 


had no j conſonant, and for that reaſon uſed their vowel i 


| Inſtead of it, as coming the neareſt in ſound. The French 
and Engliſh have two kinds of j conſonants ; the firſt has a | 
ſnuffling kind of ſound, and ſerves to modify that of the vow- 
els, pretty much in the manner of 


3 as in jeu, juſt, jovial : 


latter is pronounced like the Hebrew jod ; inſtances of 


which we have in ſome of our words, which are indifferently 


written with a y or an i before a vowel ; as voiage, voyage, 


nant, as being only a motion of the palate, which gives a mo- 
dification to the following vowel. „„ | 


The vowel i, according to Plato, is proper for expreſſing fine 


and delicate, but humble things ; on which account that verſe 

in Virgil, 1 5 
72 inimicum imbrem, rimiſque fatiſcunt, 

which abounds in 7's, is generally admired, . 

which the Romans did not 

, to ſhew when it was long; in- 


mark with a daſh of the 


| Read of which, to denote it long, they uſed to make it bigger | 
than ordinary, as in PIſ, V Tous, | 
ſius, they often repeated it when it was to be long, as in dii. 
They ſometimes alſo denoted the length of this letter by add- 
ing e to it, and turning it into a diphthong, as dive: for divi, 
omneis for omnts, &c. ; | 


c,—According to Lip- 


J, was antiently a numeral letter, and ſignified an hundred, 


according to the verſe, 


4 


I. c compar erit, & centum ſigniſicabit. . 


repeated, it ſignifies as many units as. it is repeated times. 


JABAJAHITES, a ſect among the muſſulmen, who, accord- 


ing to Ricaut, teach, That 


4 ” 


JACK, in a ſhip, is that 
ſail- top · maſt-head. See Tab. Ship. Fig. 1. u. 146. 
In falconry, jack fignifies the male of birds of ſport. See 


of 
N * 


his knowlege does not extend to every thing; and that time 


and experience have furniſned him with the knowlege off 
many A. whereof he was before ignorant. — Thus, ſay | 


they, not being appriſed from all eternity of every event 


that ſhall happen in the world, he is now obliged to go- 
vern it according to the chance and occurrence of thoſe 


which is hoiſted up at the ſprit- 


Hwk, and Faicon, 


+ 
r 
Ad wa 


5 


a 
2 * 


follow the rule of 8. 


A -in-a-lantern. See the article Io xs Fatuus. 


1 ACOB's STAFF,. a mathematical inſtrument for taking 
| fame with the cro/5-/faff See | 


heights and diftances ; the 
,ROSS-STAFF. 


4 


od is not perfectly wiſe ; that 


- Jojal, loyal, &c. in which caſes, the i is apparently a conſo- | 


2 
| | 4 ADE, a greeniſh ſtone, bordering 
I, in the ordinary way of numbering, ſignifies one; and when | - 


” 


— 


Nl lad cog i» 4 name given by the populace to the public | 


* 4 
© 4 


: JACOBINS, a name given in France to the religious who | 
minic, on account of their principal | 


wI 


by a 


; 15 _- zonvent, which js near the gate of S. James, in Latin Jaco- i 


bur, at Paris ; and which, before they came poſſeſſed of 


In the year 1218. was an hoſpital of pilgrims, dedicated i 
/ the ſaid ſaint. | | een 


Others maintain, that they have been called Facobins exe 
ſince they were eftabliſhed in Italy, in regard they pretendel 
to imitate the lives of apoſtles. 
They are alſo called friers predicants, or preaching frien, 
and make one of the four orders of mendicants, 
JACOBITES, a ſect of heretics, who were antiently ; 
branch of the Eutychians, and are ſtill ſubſiſting in the L- 
vant, ? 2 A. | | 
They were ſo called from Jacobut, James, of Syria, wh 
was one of the heads of the Monophylites, or ſectaries wi 
owned but one nature in Jeſus Chriſt, > | 
The Monophyſites were a ſe&t of vaſt extent, comprehending 


them who are properly Jacobites, were but few 5 and among 

thoſe, too, there is now a diviſion, ſome being Romanizd, 

and others perfectly averſe to the Romiſh church: each > 
which parties have their ſeveral patriarchs, the one at Caremit, 
and the other at Derzapharan, © 

As to their faith, all the Monophyſites, both F acobites and 
others, follow the doctrine of Dioſcorus touching the uiity 

of nature and perſon in Jeſus Chriſt,  ' - 


JAcokix k, in England, is a term of reproach beſtowed on ſuch 


perſons as diſallow the late revolution, and ſtill aſſert the 
rights, and adhere to the intereſts, of the late abdicated king 
James, and his line. 5 3 
JACOBUS, a gold coin, worth 25 ſhillings ; ſo called from 
king James the Firſt of England, in whoſe reign it was ſtruck. 
We uſually diftinguiſh two kinds of Facebus, the old and the 
net; the former valued at 25 ſhillings ; weighing fix penj- 
weights ten grains: the latter, called alſo Carolus, valued at 
ſhillings; in weight five peny-weight, twenty grains. 
| | on olive-colour, much 
eſteemed for its hardneſs, which exceeds that of powhyr), 


, 


| J agate, or jaſper z and is only to be cut with diamond- duſ. 
In abbreviatures and ciphers, 7 frequently repreſents the whole 
word Jeſus, whereof it is the firſt letter. 


It is in mighty eſteem among the Turks and Poles, who 
adorn all their fine- works with it, and eſpecially the handle 
of their ſabres. _ RD . _ 
This ſtone, applied to the reins, is ſaid to be a preſervative 
from the nephritic colic, —M. Bernier tells us, that the ci 
ravans of Tibet carry it to Cachemire, and that the Galibi 
prize it as highly as the diamond. The natives of Soutt- 
America value it on account of the virtues they attribute 
it in the epilepſy, ſtone, and gravel.—In a treatiſe on 
printed at Paris, it is called the divine ffone. See Suppk 
ment, article IApRE. ENT 5 
JALAP, JaLapiym, or JALAPPA, a root of a plant t 
much unlike our briony, and therefore by ſome called %, 
nia Peruviana ; as being brought to us chiefly from Peru a 
New-Spain, much uſed as a cathartic, | 


fore as this is ſometimes called mecoacana nigra, that gos 

as often by the name of jalapium album, « 

As jalap does not appear to have been known to the a, 

tients, it has its place in medicine only ſince. thoſe paits & 
America. which produce it, have been traded to by the H 
ropeans. . 1 | Th 
That which breaks blackeſt, moſt brittle, ſound, and fn 
withinſide, is the beſt, by reaſon of the reſinous parts, 1 

5 a c T | 


na Greeks v5 60;y Tes|tc;y '; "FI 
w 1 0 


TH, or HIT, à port, wharf, or little haven, to embat 


the Armenians, Cophts, and Abyſſinians; but thoſe among 


The mechoacan and this are reckoned of a ſpeciss ; and the | 


— 
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' - Jambic verſes 


Many of the hym 


preſſes it; Who 


1AM 


give it thoſe properties, are ſuppoſed. to contain its medicinal 
eee 6 1 1 1 . Wade: 
Some take great pains to extract its reſin, which is to be | 


done with any fpiritzious} menſtruum, but afterwards they 
want correctors for it: the moſt common. is ſalt of tartar, or 
loaf-ſugar ; but if correcting conſiſts in ſeparating its parts, 

rtainly does, the drawing it from the root, and making 
it into a reſm, in 
ho has made ſeveral experiments on it, ſays, it is one of 
the beſt cathartics we have, taken as nature only has pre- 


_ ed it. et [ feng 15 « oy : 
TAMBIC,' a kind of verſe, found in the Greek and Latin poets ; | 


. conſiſting wholly, or at leaſt in great part, of iambus's, or 
feet ſo called. | | | 

s may be conſidered, either with regard to the 
diverſity, or the number of their feet : under each of which 

heads there are diſtinct kinds, which have different names.— 
1 Pure iambics are thoſe which conſiſt intirely of iambus's; 
as the fourth 117 of Catullus made in praiſe of a ſhip : 


Phoſelys ille, quem videtis, hoſpites = 


| The ſecond. kind are theſe called ſimply iambics.— Theſe 


have no iambus's but in the even feet, though there are ſome- 
times tribrachys's added to them, excepting to the laſt, which 
1s always an iambus; and in the uneven feet they have ſpon- 
dees, anapæſts, and even a dactyl in the firſt: ſuch is that 
of Medea in Ovid. a | 
«1 + 1 Servare potui: perdere anpeſſim rogas ? | 
The third kind are the free iambic verſes, in which it is not 


- abſolutely neceſſary there ſhould be any iambus, excepting | 


in the laſt foot; of which kind are all thoſe of Phædrus: 
Amittit merito proprium, qui alienum appetit. 
In comedies, the antient authors ſeldom confine themſelves 
more, frequently leſs, as we may obſerve in Plautus and Te- 
rence: but the fixth is always indiſpenſably an iambus. 


As to the varieties, occaſioned by the number of ſyllables; 


Dimeter tambic is that which has but four feet: 
Queruntur in fiſvis aues. 


1 
. 


"Thoſe which have ſix are called trimeters : theſe are the moſt 
| beautiful, and are uſed principally for the theatre; particu- 


larly in tragedy; wherein oy are vaſtly preferable to the 


' verſes of ten or twelve feet, uſed in our modern drama; in 


leſs of art and affeQation. 


. pard they come nearer to the nature of proſe, and favour 


— 


Dii conjugales, tuque genialis tori 


ucina cuſtos, cc. | | 
Thoſe with eight are called tetrameters, and are only uſed 
in comedies: , _ | 770 
Pecuniam in loco negligere maximum interdum eft lu- 
„% 3 condi e e . Terent. 
Some add an jambic monometer, with two feet: 
Virtus belt. | 5 
They are called monometers, dimeters, trimeters, and tetra- 
meters; that is, of one, two, three, and four meaſures, be- 
cauſe a meaſure conſiſted of two feet; the Greeks meaſuring 
their verſes two feet by two feet, or by dipodys, or epitrites, 


8 
do N 
«4 * . 


2 joining the iambus and ſpondee together. 2 . | 
All the iambics hitherto mentioned are perfect; they have 
their juſt number of feet, without any thing either deficient 


or redundant. The imperfect iambics are of three kinds; the 


catalectic, which want a ſyllable: 


Muſe Jovem canebant. | 5 
The bracbycatalectic, whieh want an intire foot: 
- Muſe Jovis gnate. | at ak 
The hypercdtalefic, which have either a foot or a ſyllable too 
much: TE: Wn OH In {0 | 
. =" Muſe ſorores ſunt Minerve, 
_ Muſe ſorores Palladis lugent. 


are dimeter iambics, that is, conſiſting of four feet. 


* 


IAM BUS“, 1AMBO=+, in the Greek and Latin proſody, 2 
poetical foot, conſiſting of a ſhort ſyllable followed by a long 
./ 169 T RREY ; a7 09%071 


SBS, XS %, De, meas. 


Hae ng fe . tr r gf. Horace e. 
calls the iambus a ſwift, rapid foot, 


- 


Allo 


* 4 


pes citun. 


»The word, according to ſome, took its rife from Jambus, 
the ſon of Pan and Echo, who invented this foot; or per- 
. haps, who only uſed ſharp biting expreſſions to Ceres, when | 
aafflicted for the death of Proſerpine: ſome. rather derive it | 
from the Greek, ioc, venenum, poiſon z- or from 1a 

naſedico, J rail, or revile; becauſe the verſes compoſed of | 
© . » tambus's were at firſt only juſed in ſatire. RW 7 a; 
JAMES=S. Jauzs of the Sword, San Jaco del Eſpada, a 
8 e order in Spain, inſtituted in 1170. under the reign | 

of Ferdinan X | 


d II. king of Leon and Gallicia. 


ara ov; 1 2 oe | | 3 
Its end was, to put a ſtop to the incurſions of the Moors: | 
1 three, knights obliging themſelves by a vow: to ſecure the 


„ Entree! 
2 401. TIF 


An union was propoſed and agreed to in 1170. between theſe 


Yor. I. Ne 81. CHAMB, 


— 


— — 


— ZU ct 


ſeem to be needleſs.— M. Boulduc, 


— _—_ 


—— — 


— 


4 


ris and anthems uſed in the Romiſh church, | 


other provinces near the 


* 


AN 
1 0 


and the eanons of S8. Eloy; and the order was confirmed by 
We pope n, eee e ee . 
The higheſt dignity in this order is that of grand maſter, 
which has been united to the crown of Spain. — The knights 
are obliged to make proof of their deſcent from families that 
have been noble for four generations on both ſides: they 
mult alſo make it appear, that their ſaid anceft..rs have nei- 
ther been Jews, Saracens, nor heretics; nor even to have 
been called in queſtion by the inquiſition. an 
The novices are obliged to ſerve ſix months in the galleys, 


and to live a month in a monaſtery, —Heretofore they were 


truly religious, and took a vow of celibacy ; but Alexan- 
der III. gave them a permiſſion to marry. They now make 
no vows but of poverty, obedience, and conjugal fidelity 7; 
to which, ſince the year 1652. they have adde that of de- 
reading the immaculate conception of the holy virgin,— 
Their habit is a white cloke, with a red croſs on the breaſt. 
— This is eſteemed the moſt conſiderable of all the military 
orders in Spain : the king carefully preſerves the office of 
grand maſter in his own family; on account of the rich 
revenues and offices, whereof it gives him the diſpoſal. — 
The number of knights is much greater now than formerly, 


all the grandees chooſing rather to be received into this, than 


into the order of the golden fleece ; inaſmuch as this puts 
them in a fair way of attaining to commands, and gives them 
many conſiderable privileges in all the provinces of Spain, but 
eſpecially in Catalonia. 3 


JANIZAKIES®, an order of infantry in. the Turkiſh armies; 


reputed the grand ſeignior's foot- guards. 3 
Voſſius derives the word from genizers, which, in the Turkiſh 
language, ſignifies nowi homines, or milites:' D!Herbelot tells 
us, that jenitcheri ſignifies a new band, or troop ; and that 
the name was originally given by Amurath I. called the Con- 
queror, who, chooſing out one fifth part of the Chriſtian pri- 
ſoners, whom he had taken from the Greeks, and inſtruct- 
ing them in the diſcipline of war, and the doctrines of their 
religion, ſent them to Hagi Bektaſche (a perſon whoſe pre- 
tended piety rendered him extremely 'revered among the 
Turks) to the end that he might confer his blefling on them, 
and at the ſame time give them ſome mark to diſtinguiſh 
them from the reſt of the troops.— Bektaſche, after bleſſing 
them in his manner, cut off one of the ſleeves of the fur 
gown which he had on, and put it on the head of the leãder 
of this new militiaz from which time, wiz, the year of - 
Chriſt 1361. they have ſtill retained the name jenitcher;, and 
As, in the Turkiſh oy, 


a e K , / 
' army, the European troops are, diſtin- 
guiſhed from thoſe of Afia ; the janizaries are alſo diſtin- 


7 into janizaries of Conſtantinople, and of Damaſcus. 


ir pay.is from two aſpers to twelve per diem ; for when 


they have a child, or do any ſignal piece of ſervice, their 


pay 1s augmented, 7 Op | 8 
Their dreſs conſiſts of a dolyman, or long gown, with ſhort 
ſleeves, which is given them annually by the grand ſeignior, 
on the firſt day of Ramazan. They wear no. turban, but 


in lieu of that a kind of cap, which they tall zarcola, and a 


long hood of the ſame ſtuff hanging on their ſhoulders. On 
folemn days they are adorned with feathers, which are ſtuck 
in a little caſe in the fore-part of the bonne. 
Their arms, in Europe, in a time of war, are a fabre, a ca- 
rabine, or muſquet, and a cartouch-box hanging on the left 
ſide.—At Conſtantinople, in time of peace, they only carry 


4 long ſtaff in their hand. In Aſia, where powder and fire- 


arms are more uncommon, they wear a bow and arrows, 
with a poigniard, which they call haniare. 


The janizaries were heretofore a body formidable even to 
their maſters the grand en Oſman they firſt ſtrip- 


ped of his empire, and afterwards of his life; and ſul- 


tan Ibrahim they depoſed; and at laſt ſtrangled in the ca- 
ſtle of the Seven Towers; but they are now much leſs conſi- 
derable. Their number is, or ought to be, fixed to twenty 
thouſand. . ĩ · heh « 5 7: nag Ns 

The janizaries are children of tribute, levied by the Turks 
among the Chriſtians, and bred up to the military life. They 
are taken at the age of twelve years, to the end that, forget- 
ing their country and religion, they may know no other pa- 
rent, but the ſultan, Howl, generally ſpeaking, they 
are not now-a-days raiſed by way of tribute; for the carach, 
or tax, which the Turks impols on the Chriſtians, for al- 
lowing them the liberty of their religion, is now paid in mo- 
ney; excepting in ſome plates, where, 1 ſcarce, 
the people are unable to pay in ſpecie, as in ret, and 

„ „ Ne aagkly 
The officer who commands the whole body of janizaries, is 


: 


. 


called the janizar agaſi; in Engliſh, aga of the janizaries : 
he is one of the chief officers of the empire. 


Though the janizaries are not prohibited marriage, yet they 
rarely marry, nor then, but with the conſent of their officers 
as imagining 2 married man to make a worſe ſoldier than a 


bachelor. | p 
| The janizaries were at firſt called jajo, that is, footnien;"to 


_ diſtinguiſh them from the other Turks, the troops, whereof 
ELD oe DAD TE og RODS IT'S | 2,4: 1 


725 ed moſtly of cavalry. 
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| +0: igenere tells us, that the diſcipline obſerved among the ja- 
5Z 2 nxarigt, 


; * * 
i 
— 


to that uſed in the Roman legions. 2 
TJANIZARIEsS, at Rome, are = or penſioners of the pope, 
called alſo participantes, by reaſon of certain rights. or dues 
which they enjoy in the annates, bulls, or expeditions, of 
the Roman chancery. | | 
Moſt authors are miſtaken in the nature of their office: the 
truth is, they are officers of the third bench, or college of 
the Roman chancery.— The firſt bench conſiſts of writers, 
the ſecond of abbreviators, and the third of janizartes.; 
2 a kind of correctors and reviſers of the pope's 
JANSENISM, the dectrine of Cornelius Janſen, commonly 
called Fanſenizs, biſhop of Ypres in Flanders, with relation 


to grace, and free-will. _ YO | 
"Fanſeniſm made no great noiſe in the world, till after the 
| of its author, in 1638. when Fromond and Calenus, 

his executors, publiſhed his book, intituled Auguſtinusß. 
The whole dodtine was reduced by the biſhops of France 
Into five propoſitions, which follow: I. Some commands of 
God are impoſſible to righteous men, even though they en- 
_ Jeavour, with all their powers, to Ny ans hr them; the 
_ race being wanting, by which they fouſd be enalfed to 
perform them. 1. K. the ſtate of corrupted nature, a man 
2 reſiſts inward grace. III. To merit and demerit in 
e preſent ſtate of corrupt nature, it is not requiſite a man 
| ſhould have that liberty which excludes neceſſity: that which. 
excludes conſtraint is ſufficient. IV. The Semipelagians ad- 
mitted the neceflity of inward preventing grace to each act 
in particular, and even to the beginning of faith: but they 
were heretics, in — they aſſerted, that this grace was ſuch, 
as that the will of man might either reſiſt or obey it. V. It 


* 


is Semipelagianiſm to ſay, that Jeſus Chriſt died, or ſhed his | 
blood, for l. 2 


| men in £9: 32 F 3 
| L. 7/m conſiſts in maintaining theſe doctrines; which may 
de done two ways: 1, By aſſerting, that theſe propoſitions 
are found and orthodox. 2, In affirming, that they are evil 
and heretical in the ſenſe wherein the church has condemned 
chem; bit that this ſenſe is not that of Janſenius. 
e has been condemned by the popes, Urban VIII. 
Innocent X. Alexander VII. and Clement II. 
JANUARY®, the name of the firſt month of the year, ac- 
cording to the computation now uſed in the weſt. i 
The word is derived from the Latin Fanuarius, a name given 
it by the Romans, from Janus, one of their divinities, to 
2 Fo attributed two faces ; becauſe, on the one ſide, 
on the other, towards the old one.—The word Famarius 
may alſo be derived from jana, gate; in regard this month, 
© being che firſt, is, as it were, the gate of the year. 
1 Fama | and February were introduced into the year by 
Numa Pompilius; Romulus's year beginning in the month 
— | bin e 
The Chriſtians heretofore faſted on the firſt day of January, 
by way of oppoſition to the ſuperſtition of the Heathens, 
who, in honour of Janus, obſerved this day with feaſtings, 
dancings, maſquerades, &c. 1 
JAPAN. Earth, or Catechu, a medicinal ſubſtance of a dark 
purple colour; very auſtere upon the palate, ſeeming to melt 
| jn the mouth, 4x, leaving ſomewhat of a fweetiſh taſte be- 
. hind it. | r 
It is famous for ſtopping fluxes of all kinds; and ĩs the juice 
of a vegetable, not an earth, as its name imports. See CA- 
rECcHnhu. | | 


4 ANNING, the art of varniſhing, and drawing figures on 


wood, & 


c. after the ſame manner as the workmen do who 


are natives of Japan, a famous iſland not far from the coaſt | 
Chins. 


The manner of japanning on wood, ordinarily practiſed 
among us, is ſaid to be this: — They take a pint of ſpirit of 
wine well dephlegmated, and four ounces of gum lacca 


(which laſt muſt be ſeparated from the ſticks and rubbiſh) ; | 


then bruiſing it roughly in a mortar, they put it to ſteep in 
a e tied up in a bag of coarſe linen, N with 
...a little Caftile ſoap, for the ſpace of twelve hours. 


rub out all the tincture, and add to it the ſpirit, and a 


_/ little alum, and reſerve it apart; they then add as much ma- 
_ ſic, and white amber, diſlolved in a matraſs, with ſpirit of | 


wine, by a two days digeſtion, frequently ſtirring it, that it 
do not ſtick to the glaſs; then they firain the Sits, and 
preſs it out into another veſſel, © © © 
This done, they take the wood to be japanned, and cover 
it with a layer of this varniſh, till it be ſufficiently drenched 
with it; then taking ſome of the colour the figures are 'to 
be of, they inco 


£ 


three ſeveral times, each a quarter of an hour after the other: 


As to the colours uſed in this art, for a fair red they take 
iſh vermilion, with a fourth part of Venice laque: black, 
they make of i ined between two crucibles ; for blue, 


185 


y of January looked towards the new year, and, | 


1s done, 1 . f 


te it with ſeven times as much of the 
varniſh, and apply it with a pencil, going over -each part | | 7 
| moon, or month; which was that whereon Epicurus came 
two hours aſter this they poliſh it with a peſtle, or with 


ICE 


lour.— The reſt are as above directed, except the 
r which is difficult to make fair and lively, and there 
ore is ſeldom uſed. Thus far my author, on whoſe a. 
thority I deſire this article may ſtand. D. R. tom. I. 
Parker will give much ampler inſtructions. See his treatiſe 
Of Japanning, Folio. Oxford, 1688. paffim. = 
Night JAPANNING is performed by applying three or four 
yers with the colours firſt; then two ol pure varniſh unco- 
loured, made according to the former proceſs. - Before it be 
dry, they ſiſt ſome aventurine, or gold wire reduced to pow- 
der, over it, and then cover it with' as many layers of pure 
varniſh, as render it like poliſhed glaſs; and laſtly, rub it 
over with tripoli, oil of olive, or an hatter's felt. Var. 
NISH. | | 


JAR®, or Jak, an eirthen pot or pitcher, with a big belly, 


and two handles. | 


* The word comes from the Spaniſh, jarys, or Jarre, which 


ſignify the ſame. | | 
Jar is uſed for a ſort of meaſure, or fixed quantity of divers 


 things.— The jar of oil is from eighteen to twenty-ſix - 


gallons : the jar of green ginger is about an hundred pounds 
weight. DA N nne 
JASPER“, Jaspis, a fort of precious ſtone, chiefly opake, 
but ſometimes tranſparent incertain parts; and not much dif. 
ferent from the agate, excepting in this, that it is more ſoſt, 
and does not take ſo good a poliſh. SI | | 
| ® The word is Hebrew, and has neither been changed by th 
Greeks, Latins, nor us: ſome Greek verſions give it the 


name of beryl. Onkelos calls it panther, in regard of its be- 


ing ſpotted like that animal, 0 
In ſome of theſe ſtones, as alſo in the agates, nature has 
amuſed herſelf, in repreſenting rivers, trees, animals, land- 
ſchapes, c. as if they were painted.— The jaſper, found in 
the Pyreneans, is uſually ſtained with various colours; tho 
there are ſome that have but one colour, as red, or green; 
but theſe are the leaſt valuable: the moſt beautiful is that bor- 
dering on the colour of lacca, or purple; next to that, the 
carnation ; but what is now moſt valued, is the green ſpatted 
with red. See Supplement, article IAspER. | 


IATRALIPTIC, IATPAAEITITIKH, that part of phyfic 
which cures by unguents and frictions ; and the application 


of fomentations, plaiſters, &c. 


It was one Prodicus, a diſciple of Æſculapius, and native of 


Selymbria, who firſt inſtituted the iatraliptic art. 
JAVELIN, a kind of ſpear, or half-pike, uſed by the antients 
both on horſebzck, and on foot. 2 | 
It was five feet and an half long; and the ſteel, wherewith it 
was headed, had three ſides or faces, which all terminated in 


a point. | | | | 
J AUNDICE®, a diſeaſe conſiſting in a ſuffuſion of the bile, 
and a rejection thereof to the ſurface of the body, whereby 
the whole exterior habit is diſcoloured. WY 
® The word is derived from the French, jauniſſe, yellowneh; 
„ YO, 5 | 
Of this there are three kinds ; the firſt, properly called the 
Jaundice, or yellow jaundice, is owing to the yellow bile, 
which, in this caſe, is too exalted, or too abundant in the 
maſs of blood; or perhaps to an obſtruction of the glands of 
the liver, which prevents the gall's being duly ſeparated from 
the blood: or, finally, to a ſtoppage of the porus bilarius, or 
the like means, whereby the mixture of that fluid with the 
aliment in the inteſtines is prevented. ; 
The ſecond, called the black jaundice, is owing to the fame 
bile's being mingled with ary 2 5 | | 
The third, bordering on green, takes its riſe alſo from a dil. 
ferent mixture of bile with an acid:— This is uſually called 
the chlor oſis, or green ſickneſs; and is a diſtemper pretty 
common in young women. | | 
In the yellow jaundice, the albuginea, or white of the eye, 
-and the ſkin, are chiefly yellow ; and beſides, they are trou- 
bled with an itching.—In the black jaundice, the natural co- 
lour is loſt, by reaſon. of an atrabilary humour ſpread under- 
neath the ſkin : it firſt appears browniſh, and afterwards of 3 
lead colour. 2 4 
The jaundice often proves a forerunner of the dropſy.—A 
doctor of the faculty of Montpelier calls the yellow jaundic, 
attended with periodical pains, a rheumatiſm of the liuer; and 
another of the ſame place calls it, a quartan ague of the liver. 
- » The acid ſpirit of ſal ammoniac is ſaid to be an excellent re- 
medy againſt the jaundice. See Supplement, article ICTERVS- 
JAW, in anatomy. See the article Max1LL.a. 
ICADES;, the name of an antient feaſt, celebrated every month 
+ by the Epicurean philoſophers, in memory of their maſter 
picurus. 5 | 255 
The day on which it was held, was the twentieth day of the 


into the world: and hence came the name icades, from eu 
of «x00, twenty. ' 7; 18 | ; af 3-20 
They adorned their chambers on this day, and bore his image 
in ftate about their houſes, ' making ſacrifices, &c. 


__ 


they uſe ultramarine, and only twice as much varniſh as co- 
; / 2 85 * ö a | | 


þ EPS! 


ICE, a brittle, tranſparent body, formed of ſome fluid frozen 
or fixed by code. | 10 


Ic 


my 22 2 „„ mama a oc. 


— 


Towards the poles there are found vaſt piles of ice, reachin | 
two or three hundred feet above the ſurface of the water, o 
appearing like iſlands ; about whoſe origin there are different 
opinions :;ſome aſcribe them to ſnow, which, falling, in great 
| abundance, in theſe cold climates, and melting in the ſea, ac- 
cumulates gradually, till thoſe huge heaps are at length 
formed: but the more common opinion is, that this ice is 
formed from the freſh waters which flow from the neigh- 
bouring lands. Bartoli has written an Italian treatiſe ex- 
preſly on ice and coagulation. And the Aa Eruditorum fur- 
niſh us with an account of a French author on the ſame ſub- 
ject. See COAGULATION, and Coir. 
ICH-DIEN, the motto of the arms of the prince of Wales, 
ſignifying, in High Dutch, I ſerve. 
Sir Henry Spelman judges it to be Saxon, Ic $ien, Ic thien; 
the Saxon d d, with a tranſverſe ſtroke 8, being the ſame 
with th; and 8 „I. ſerve, or am a ſervant; as the 
miniſters of the Saxon kings were called thient, or thanes. 
ICHNOGRAPHY , in perſpective, the view of any thing 
cut off by a plane parallel to the horizon, juſt at the baſe, 
or bottom, of it. | g | 
The word is derived from the Greek xy, veſigium, foot- 
ſtep; and yeago, /cribo, I deſcribe; as being a deſcription 
of the footſteps, or traces, of a work. 9 


Tchnography is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called the plan, 
geometrical plan, or ground. plot, of any thing. 8 
IchxvooRAPHVY, in architecture, is a tranſverſe ſection of a 
building, exhibiting the circumference of the whole edifice, 
and of the ſeveral rooms and apartments in the given ſtory; 
together with the thickneſs of the walls, and partitions; the 
dimenſions of the doors, windows, and chimneys; the pro- 
jectures of the columns and piers, with every thing viſible in 
ſuch a ſection. 5 
The drawing or d b 
maſter- architect, or ſurveyor ; it being, indeed, the moſt dif- 
ficult of any. | | | 
IcynoGRAPHY, in fortification, denotes the plan, or repre- 
ſentation, of the length and breadth of a fortreſs ; the diſtinct 
parts of which are marked out, either on the ground itſelf, | 


or upon paper. tt wah 5 
ICHOGLANS *, the grand ſeignior's pages, ſerving in the | 
» The word, according to ſome authors, is compoſed of the 
two Turkiſh words ich, or itch ; which ſignifies within ; and | 
oglan, e. In which ſenſe ichog/an is a page ſerving | 
within-fide the palace, or ſeraglio. Others derive it from | 
the barbarous Greek Tc, or c 3 which was formed 
from the Latin inco/a, Theſe two etymologies give nearly 
the ſame ſenſe to icbolan, taking incola for domits incola. 


Theſe are the children of Chriſtians, and bred up in an au- | 
ſterity ſcarcs to be conceived. The ſultan prefers them to 
offices more or leſs conſiderable, as they appear more or leſs 
capable, and devoted to his ſervice ; but it is to be obſerved, 

they are incapable of offices till years of age, unleſs 

_. they have ſome particular diſpenſation from the grand ſeignior. 

They are educated with a great deal of care in the ſeraglio's 
- of Peria, Adrianople, and Conftantinople. They are under 
the direction of a capi aga, who preſides over their exerciſes, 

and treats them with a world of ſeverity. They are divided 

into four odas, or chambers, where, according to their ſeve- 
ral talents, or inclinations, they are inſtructed either in the 

+ es, religion, or exerciſes of the body. ; 

ICHOR * properly ſignifies a thin, watry humour, like ſe- 
rum; but is ſometimes alſo uſed for a thicker kind, flowing 
from ulcers; called alſo ſanies. | | 


* The word is originally Greek, * where it ſignifies any 
humour, or humidity, 


ICHTHY OCOLLA *, popularly called :/inglaſs, a medicinal 


ſubſtance, procured from a fiſh common. in the Danube; 


which has no bones except about the head. | 


»The word is Greek, N , formed of bus, piſcir, 
fiſh 3 and leu, gluten, glue. 5 


After the bladder, and other membranous parts, of this fiſh 
are cut into ſmall pieces, they boil them in water to a thick 
jel; which is ſpread abroad, and dried, then rolled up, and 
| Jer to us in the form we ſee it in the ſhops. 
is of a 
5 An which ariſe from too thin and ſharp a ſtate of the 
uids. | N 
ICHTHYOPHAGI *®, Fi/b-eaters, 2 name given to a people, 
or re to ſeveral different people, who lived wholly on 


. The word is Greek, Lyfvogeſe z compounded of Abos, 
piſcis, fiſh ; and paſeu, edere, to eat. | 

The Icht , ſpoken of by Ptol are placed by San- 

ſon in AN N and Vantong. Agathar- 

chides calls all the inhabitants between Carmania and Ge- 


ing of this is properly the work of the 


very glutinous quality, and conſequently good in 


From the accounts given us of the /chthyophagi, by Herodo- 
tus, Strabo, Solinus, Plutarch, &c. it appears, indeed, that 
they had cattle, but that they made no uſe of them, except- 
ing, as they ſay, to feed their fiſh withal, eu made their 
houſes of large fiſh-bones, the ribs of whales ſerving them 


doors, and the mortars wherein they pounded their fiſh, and 
baked it in the ſun, were nothing elſe but their vertebræ. 
ICONOCLASTES®*, or IconocLasT=z, breakers of i E 


uſe of images in religious matters. 
6 The word is Greek, E:movoxa «v5; formed from «xn, 
imago; and AA, rumpere, to break. | | 


Churches, are called Iconoclaſtes, and are all eſteemed by 


them heretics, as oppoſing the worſhip of the images of - 
God, and the ſaints, and breaking their figures and repre- 


ſentations in churches. | 6-3 
ICONOGRAPHIA *, the deſcription of images, or antient 
ſtatues of marble, and copper; alſo of buſts and ſemi-buſts, 


penates, paintings in freſco, moſaic works, and antient 
pieces of miniature, N | 


imago; and yeagw, ſcribo, I deſcribe, 


mages; a name which the Iconoclaftes give to thoſe of the 
Romiſh communion, on account of their adoring images, 
and of rendering to them the worſhip only due to God. 


worſhip. 


ICONOLOGIA *, the interpretation of antient images, 


monuments, and emblems. 


ICOSAHEDRON, a regular body, or ſolid, terminated by 
twenty equilateral and equal angles. 7 


triangular pyramids, whoſe vertices meet in the centre of a 
ſphere, imagined to circumſcribe it; and therefore they all 
have their heights and baſes equal; wherefore the ſolidity of 
one of thoſe pyramids, multiplied by 20, the number o 
baſes, gives the ſolid content of the icoſahedron. | 
ICTERIC “, a term in phyſic, applied to ſuch perſons as have 
the jaundice; which the Latins call icterus, aurige, or 
morbus regius, See JAUNDICE, 


the ſame ; and ſome derive it further from is, a kind of 
wenzel, with yellow eyes. | 5 
[eric medicines are thoſe remedies preſcribed in caſes of the 


jaundice. | 


IDEA“, IAEA, the image, or reſemblance, of a thing ; which, 


though not ſeen, is conceived by the mind. See IMAGE. 

* The word is Greek ; Cicero renders into Latin by exemplar, 
and exemplum ; and Plato himſelf, in ſome places, by 
Taye uſua, Cicero, in his Topics, alſo expreſſes it by 

forma, and ſpecies. bY | BE 

Plato has only given the idea of a perfect commonwealth : 
Plato ideam tantum adumbravit, ſeu depinsit, perfecti ſtatus 
reipublice. Cic. | 


Ip EA, in pſychology, denotes the immediate object of the mind 


any thing. x | 8 | 

Thus, when we look at the ſun, we do not ſee that luminary 

itſelf, but its image, or appearance, conveyed to the ſoul by 

the organ of ſight ; and this image we call idea. 

The origin of ideas has been a long time diſputed among 
philoſophers. The Peripatetics maintain, that external ob- 
jets emit ſpecies which reſemble them all around; and that 

theſe ſpecies, ſtriking on our ſenſes, are by them tranſmitted 

to the underſtanding; and that being material and ſenſible, they 


length received by the paſſive. | | 


Others are of opinion, that our ſouls have of themſelves 
power of producing ideas of things we would think upon; 


which obje 
are not ima 
them. And in this, 1 it is, that man is made aſter 

the image of God, an 

as God made all things out of nothing, and can reduce them 
to nothing when he pleaſes, ſo man can create as many ideas 

as he pleaſes, and annihilate them when he has done. 


make on the body, though theſe impreſſions 


beſides itſelf to perceive objects; and that, by ering 

. itſelf, and its own perfections, it is able to diſcover all things 

that are without. —Others, with Deſcartes, hold, that our 
ideas were created and born along with us. | 


ſelf the :deas of all the beings he has created; that thus he ſees 


| all things, in conſidering his own perfections, to which th 


for their beams, The jaws of theſe animals ſerved them for 


a name which the church of Rome gives to all who reject the 


In this ſenſe not * the reformed, but ſome of the eaſtern 


* The word is Greek, «tcovoſea91e ; derived from amar, | 
ICONOLATRA *, or ICONOLATER, one who worſhips 


* The word comes from the Greek «xy, and AdJysvw, cole, I 


* The word is formed from the Greek e, and aſa, I ſpeak. ; 


The rcoſahedron may be conſidered as conſiſting of twenty 


* The word is derived from the Greek lege., which fignifies | 


about which we are employed, when we perceive or think of 


are rendered intelligible by the active intelle& ; and are at 
and that they are excited to produce them by the impreſſions 
in any reſpe& like the objects that occaſioned - 


that he partakes of his power; for 


Others maintain, that the mind has no occaſion for — thing 


Malebranche, and his followers, aſſert, that God has in 7" 1 


* 
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by all our ideas. He adds, that though 
+ ations in him. hen we 


- © #deas wherewith the mind was inſenſibly filled by the ſenſes. 
Thus, when the mind is employed about ſenſible objects, it 


perception, thinking, 


IDE 


:;correſpond ; and that, as he is intimately united to our ſors, 
by his preſence, our mind ſees and perceives things in eq 
which ent created beings; and that it is thus we come 
we ſee all ſenſible 
and material things in God, yet that we have not our ſen- 
perceive any ſenſible object, in 
jon is included both a ſenſation, and a pure idea. 


dur p ure 
The ſenſation is a modification of the ſoul, and it is God 
who cauſes it in us: but for the idea joined with the-ſenfatio 
it is in God; and it is in him that we ſee it. 


The Carteſians diſtinguiſh three kinds of ideas. The firſt, 
innate; ſuch, they ſay, is that we have of God, as of a being 
* infinitely perfect. The ſecond adventitious, which the mind 


receives in proportion as bodily objects preſent themſelyes to 
our ſenſes: ſuch is the idea of body, ſound, figure, light, | 
_. &e,—The third, according to theſe philoſophers, are fattiti-| 
” os, which are thoſe which the mind forms, by uniting and 
aſſembling the ideas which it already had: and theſe are 


called complex. But Mr. Locke ſeems to have put this mat- 
-" ter out of diſpute; having made it appear, that all our zdeas 
are owing to our ſenſes; and that all innate, created, and 
factitious ideas, are mere chimera s. 
Our mind, he ſhews, has not abſolutely any ideas beſides 


: 


1 
+ + 


"thoſe preſented to it by the ſenſes, and thoſe which it forms |: 


its own operations on thoſe others which the ſenſes fur-, 


nmiſh: N ſo that a man deſtitute of one of his ſenſes, would . Win ann 1 
1 | ippofing | 4 Children, "by repeated ſenſations, having got ſome ideas. 


never have any idea belonging to that ſenſe; and, 


him deftitute of all the ſenſes, he would never have any ids 


at all; external objects having no other way of pfoducing 


' ] ideas in him, but by means of ſenſation, he would have no- 
lata, not even of reflection; becauſe, in wanting all ſenſa-- 
tion, he wants that which would excite: in him the, opera f 


tions of his mind; which are the objects of his refle 
It is plain, therefore, there is no innate idea; no 
+" truth, or firſt principle, inherent on the ſoul, and created 


on. 


with it; no immediate object of the mind, before it had per- 


ceeived external objects, by means of the ſenſes, and reflected 
on that perception. Thoſe idaas only ſeem to be innate, be- 
eauſe we find we have them as ſoon as we come to the uſe! of 
reaſon; but they are, in effect, what we formed from the 


comes by che ideas of bitter, ſweet, yellow, hard; &c. 


es 


.  mward 2 or reflection: and theſe two; viz. external 
material thi 


ngs, as the objects of ſenſation; and the opera- 


tions of our on minds, as the objects of reflection; are the 
only originals whence all our ideas have their riſe. When 


we have conſidered theſe, and their ſeveral modes and com- 
dinations, we ſhall find, that they contain our whole ſtock of 
ideas; inſomuch that the underſtanding does not ſeem to 


have the leaſt glimmering of any ideas, t at it did not receive 
from one of thoſe ſources. F oo Chat 
And thus far the mind appears merely paſſive, as not having 


; innings, or materials of knowlege, or not. For the objects 
of ſenle will obtrude their ideas upon the mind; and the 


e of colours only bythe cj; of ounda, ee 


6. Other ideas we gain by 


J 1 
18 — : - ASSES wrt ads 1 3 „50 «4 «$4 N 55, 
The better o comprehend the nature — ideas, it will 
be convenient to diſtinguiſh between the i 
aN en in gur minds, and as 
— t e ” 


tlie „ 4 thats ts ihe gut 

-the likeneſs of any thing exiſting withe 

2 that fand for them pl Ni Ms Y the 13 1 2 

es of bodies which produce thoſe ids in 
: diſtinguiſhed into, primary, and 1 7 


| 


Primary, qualities are Tuch 2s inſeparable 
ee eee 


ſoever it uch as our ſenſes con- 


eneral | 


ſenſation; and, when employed about its'own| 
- operations, perceiving and reflecting on them, as employed 
about the ideas before got by ſenſation, we get the ideas of | 
oubting, willing, Fc. which we call | 


1 DE 


extenſion, figure, -mobilityy.and- the like. (Secondary quali. 
ties are, ſuch AS are, in reality, nothing in the objects them - 


ſelvesy but only powers to produce various: ſenſations in is, 


by means of their primary qualities ee the figure 
S bulk, texture, e. of their particles, as colour, 1; unds, taſte. 
Erl 1 94% Tf! 4 axe Net s Webb Satan i” 
No the ideas of primary qualities are, in ſome ſenſe, re- 
ſemblances of them, and cher, patterns do really exiſt in the 
bodies themſelVes; but the tideas produced in ais by thoſe ſe. 
- condary:qualities have no xeſemblance of them at all. There 
is nothing like our idess exiſting in the bodies themſelves, that 
| occaſion them: they are, in the bodies we>deriominate. from 
them, only a1 power to produce thoſe ſenſations in us; and 
what is ſweet, warm, blue, Cc. in the idea, is no more 
than the bulk, figure, and motion, of the particles of the 
bodies themſelves, which e call ſos : Ab 1 193 
The mind has ſeveral faculties of managing theſe ſimꝑle ideas: 
which are worthy of notice; as, 15 That of diſcerning 
juſtly, and diſtinguiſhing rightly, between one and another; 
in chic conſiſts the act uracy of judgment. = 


—— — — — 


- % 


2%, That of comparing them, one with another, in reſpec 


— 


* 


of extent; degree, time, place, or any other circumſtances 
off relation, or dependence, one on another. 

3, That of compgumding, or putting together, the ſimple 
 1deas, received by ſenfation and reflection, in order to make 
comp! RX ones. no 23 1 013007 ens eine 


Med in their . of ſigng; 
and when they can” ſpeak articulately, ' thi y make uſe of 
words, Sanity dit bas ip others. eee 
Her tHe ue of WA bel, to and a8. butward marks 
of our internal Adel, and'thoſe ideas bein taken from par- 
ticular things," if every particular id that we take in ſhould 

have 3 8 1 o it, names would grow end- 
les. 16 prevent ls in 


I Ano! TS? the mind has another 
faculty, whereby it en make the particular ideas received 
| from ſuch object, become general; which is done by con- 
| - idetinig, Hem as they are in the mind, ſuch appearances, ſe- 
parate from all orhier exiſterices, and circumſtances of exiſt 
ence, 45 time, plate, and otfier'concomitant % , and this 
is called. ahſtraction; whereby ideas, taken from particular. 
"things; betome general repreſentatives” of all of that kind, 
and their names, general names, applicable to whatever ex- 
iſtso conformable .to: ſuch- abſtract ideas. Thus, the Tame 
colour being obſerved to- day in chalk, or ſnow, which we 
© obſerved” yelterda „in paper, or mill, we cohſider that ap- 
pearance alone, make it a repreſentative of all the ſame kind, 
| "ah zie it the name of wbiteneſe 3 by which Hund we al 
ways ſignify the ſamé quality, whereſoever to be met with, 
or imagined. _ 12 an ee ee "0 n 
From the powers of combining, comparing, and ſeparating, 
or abſtracting ſimple ideas, Sd by ſenſation Ind rote. 
tion, all our complex ideas are formed; and, as before, inthe 
perception of ideus; the underſtanding was paſſive, fo here it 
is active, exerting; the power it hath in the ſeveral acts and 
faculties above - mentioned, in order to frame compound 
ben d:: „ So leb ie e $46 18 
Crmplex Inn As, though their number be infinite, and their 
variety endleſs, yet may they all he reduced to theſe tliree 
heads; viz, modes, ſubſtauces, and relatiuns.— Modes are 
ſuch complex ideas, as, however compounded, are not ſup- 
poſed to exiſt by themſelves but are conſidered as depend- 
ences on, or affections of, ſubſtances: ſuch are the ideas ſig- 
niſied by the words triangle, gratitude, murder, '&c. 
Theſe are of two kinds: 19, Such as are only variations, or 
different combinations, of the ſame ſimple idea, without the 
mixture of any other; as a dozen, a ſcore, c, which may 


—— — 


be called ſimple modes. 2%, There are others, compounded 
of ſimple ideas, of ſeyeral forts put together, to make one 
complex one; as beauty, theft, &e, e e ee 7 
' i Subſtances have their: ideas from ſuch combinations of ſimple 
' ideas, as are taken to repreſent diſtinct particular things, ſub- 
: fiſting. by. themſelves ;, in / which the ſuppoſed, or confuſed 
| idea of ſubſtance, ſuch as it is, is always the firſt and ichief. 
; Relations are a kind of complex ideas, ariſing from the con- 
| fideration, or compariſon, of one idin with another, Of 
| 7 theſe, ſome only depend on the equality, or exceſs, of the 
ſuame ſimple idea in ſeveral ſubjects; 104 cbete ay be called 
| proportional relations; fuch as Ju more, bigger, ſweeter. 
© —Atiother-occaſion of comparing things together is owing 
© to'the*cireuinſtances of their origin and beginning; which 
not being afterwards to be altered, make the relations de- 
pending thereon as laſting as the ſubjects to which they be 
long. Thus it is with flatural relations, às father, mother, 
uncle, couſin, &c. Thus alſo it is with relations by inſtitu- 
tion, ab prince and people, generul and army, &c. As to 
moral relations, they are the oonformity ori difagreement of 
e des ge nee her ee or are. 
eee e ee e wary or ch and - 
gel ; or confuſe reid wngidotn of is 21% 2045 
impl. Toz as are clear, when they cantiune.ſuch;as the objects 
repreſent them to us when our organs of ſenſation are 
in a good tone and order; when our memories retain the, 
5 . an 
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beg. 
* in every particle of matter; which are ſolidity, 
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100 can roduce and preſent them to the mind whenever it] We have ideas of three ſorts of ſubſtances : of God; of fi- 
has oC 


to conſider them; and when, with this, the mind} nite intelligences ; and of bodies. God being eternal, un- 
| fees that theſe ſimple ideas are ſeverally different one from an- . , Y 45 ins ot 


e level terable, and every- where; concerning his identity there can 
other. The contrary to which is what we call obſcurity and] be nodoubt. Finite ſpirits having had their determinate place, 
confuſion of ideas. 


| 4 | and time of beginning to exiſt, the relation to that time and 
Again, ideas, with reſpect to the objects whence they are] place will always determine to each its identity as long as it 


n, or which they are ſuppoſed to repreſent, come under] exiſts. —And the ſame will hold of every particle of matter 
a threefold diſtinction : being either real, or fantaſtical ; true, to which no addition, or from which no ſubtraction, is made. 
or falſe; adequate, or inadequate, ED | Thcſe three exclude not one another out of the ſame place; 
Real IDE As are meant, ſuch as have a foundation in nature ; yet each exclude thoſe of the ſame kind out of the ſame 
ſiuch as have a conformity with the real being or exiſtence off (nes. The identity and diverſity of modes and relations ore 
dings, or with their archetypes. 3 I &etermined after the ſame manner that thoſe of ſubſtances 
Fantaſlical Ip R As are ſuch as have no foundation in nature, nor] are; only the actions of finite beings, as motion and thought, 
any conformity with that being to which they are referred as] conſiſting in ſucceſſion, cannot exiſt in different times and 
their archety pes. | 8 1 places as permanent beings: for no motion or thought, con- 
All our ſimple 7dags are real; not that they are images or ſidered as at different times, can be the ſame; each part 
repreſentations of what does exiſt, but as they are the cer- thereof having a different beginning of exiſtence. From 
tain effects of powers in things without us, ordained by our h 8 


0 | whence it is plain, that exiſtence itſelf is the principium 
maker to produce in us ſuch ſenſations. They are real ideas} individuationis, which determines a being to a particular 


in us, in regard, that by them we diſtinguiſh the qualities that] time and place incommunicable to two beings of the ſame | 
are really in the bodies themſelves ;- their reality lies in the kind, y Y 
ſteady correſpendence they have with the diſtinct conſtitutions Thus, ſuppoſe an atom exiſting in a determined time and 
of real beings; but whether with thoſe conſtitutions as cauſes] place; it is evident, that, conſidered in any inſtant, it is the 
or patterns, it matters not, ſo long as they are conſtantly pro- ſame with itſelf, and will be fo, as long as its exiſtence con- 
duced by them. | 5 3 tinues. The ſame may be ſaid of two, or more, or any 
As to complex ideas; in regard they are arbitrary combina- number of particles, whilſt they continue together, the maſs 
tions of ſimple ideas put together, and united under one ge-] Will be the ſame, however jumbled ; but if one atom be taken 
neral name, in forming whereof the mind uſes its own liber- àway, it is then not the ſame maſs. | | 
ty ; ſome are found real, and ſome imaginary. 1% Mixed] But, in vegetables, the identity depends not on the ſame maſs, 
modes and relations, having no other reality than what they] and is not applied to the ſame thing: the reaſon of this is, 
have in the minds of men, are real; nothing more being re- the difference between an inanimate body, and a crude maſs 
quired to their reality, but a poſſibility of exiſting e nform- of matter ; this latter being only the coheſion of particles any 
able to them. Theſe ideas, being themſelves archetypes, can-] how united, the other ſuch a diſpoſition or organization of 
not differ from their archetypes, and ſo they cannot be chi- parts, as is fit to receive and diſtribute nouriſhment, ſo as to 
merical, unleſs any one jumbles inconſiſtent ideas in them :} continue and frame the wood, bark, leaves, &c. (of an 
indeed, thoſe that have names aſſigned to them, ought to have oak, for inſtance) in which conſiſts the vegetable life. That, 
2 conformity to the ordinary ſignification of thoſe names, to therefore, which hath ſuch an organization of parts, partake- 
prevent their appearing fantaſtical. 2*, Our complex ideas] ing of one common life, continues to be the ſame plant, 
of ſubſtances being made in reference to things exiſting with- though that life be communicated to new particles of matter 
out us, whoſe repreſeatations they are thought, are no fur | vit-lly united to the living plant. —The caſe is not ſo much 
ther real, than as they are combinations of ſimple ideas really different in brutes, but that any one may hence ſee what 
united and co- exiſting in things without us. Thoſe are fan makes an animal, and continues it the ſame. The identity of 
taſtical, that are made up of ſeveral ideas that never were the ſame man likewiſe conſiſts in a participation of the ſame 
found united; as centaur, &c. | continued life, in ſuccceding particles of matter vitally united 
A. to true and falſe Ip E as, it may be obſerved, that truth and} to the ſame organized body. | 2 5 
falſhood, in propriety of ſpeech, belong only to propoſuions ;| To underſtand identity aright, we muſt conſider what idea 
and that when ideas are termed true or falſe, there is ſomey the word ſtands for; ic being one thing to be the ſame ſub- 
tacit propoſition, which is the ſoundation of that denomina- | ſtance; another, the ſame man; and a third, the ſame per- 
tion. Our ideas being nothing elſe but appearances, or per- ſon. An animal is a living 9 gra body; and the ſame 
ceptions, in the mind, can no more be ſaid to be true or falſe, | animal is the ſame continued life communicated to different 
than ſingle names of things can be ſaid to be ſo: for tr-th and] pagticles of matter, as they happen ſucceſſively to be united 
falſhood lying always in fome affirmation or negation, our] t- that organized * body; and our notion of man is but 
ideas are not capable of them, till the mind paſſes ſome judg ] of a particular ſort of animal. Perſon ſtands for an intelli- 
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: ment of them.—In a metaphyſical fenſe they may be faid to] gent being, that reaſons and reflects, and can conſider itſelf 
it be true, i. e. to be really ſuch as they exiſt; thougb in things] the ſame thing in different times and places; which it doth 
d called true, even in that ſenſe, there ſeems to be a ſecret re- | by that conſciouſneſs that is inſeparable from thinking. B 
d ference to our ideas, looked upon as the ſtandards of that] this every one is to himſelf, what he calls ſelf, without co- 

truth; which amounts to a mental propoſition. When the] fidering whether that ſelf be continued in the ſame, or in di- 
ir mind refers its ideas to any thing extraneous to it, they are] verſe ſubſtances. In this conſiſts perſonal identity, or the ſame- 
ee then capable of being true, or falſe : becauſe, in ſuch a re-] nels of a rational being; and fo far as this conſciouſneſs ex- 
re ference, the mind makes a tacit ſuppoſition of their confor-| tends backward to any paſt action, or thought, ſo far reaches 
p- mity to that thing; which ſuppoſition, as it is true or falſe, | the *Jentzty of that perſon. It is the ſelf-ſame now it was then 
d- ſo the ideas themſelves come to be denominated. and it is by the ſame ſelf, with this preſent one, that now re- 
g- Real ideas are divided into adequate, and inadequate. | flects on it, that that action was done. Self is that conſcious 
85 Adequate IDR As are thoſe which perfectly repreſent thoſe arc he-] thinking thing, whatever ſubſtance it matters not, which is 
or types which the mind ſuppoſes them taken from, and which] conſcious of pleaſure and pain, capable of happineſs or mi- 
3 it makes them ſtand for. N i | ſery; and fo is concerned for itſelf as far as that conſciouſneſs 
jay Inadeguate Ip E as are ſuch as do but partially, or incompletely, |. extends. That with which the conſeiouſneſs of this preſent 
led repreſent thoſe archetypes to which they are referred. thinking thing can join itſelf, makes the ſame perſon, and is 
\ne IDENTITATE nominis, a writ which lies for him who, upon one ſelf with it; and lo attributes to itſelf, and owns all the 

J a capias or exigent, is arreſted, and committed to priſon, for] actions of that thing as its own, as far as that conſciouſneſs 

ple another man of the ſame name. - reaches. VVV . 
A. IDENTITY, fameneſ5 ; that by which a _ is itſelf, and | This perſonal identity is the object of reward and puniſhment, 
ſed not any thing elſe. —In which ſenſe, identity differs from fimi-| being that by which every one is concerned for himſelf, If 
ro litude, as well as diver ſity. | the conſciouſneſs went along with the little finger; when that 
on- Our idea of identity we owe to that power which the mind] was cut off, it would be the ſame ſelf, that was juſt before 
Of | has of comparing the very being of things; whereby, conſi-] concerned for the whole body.—If the ſame Socrates, waking 
the dering any thing as exiſting at any certain time and place, and] and fleeping, did not partake of the ſame conſciouſneſs, he 
illed comparing it with itſelf as exiſting at any other time, c. we] would not be the ſame perſon: Socrates waking could not be, 
ter. accordingly pronounce it the ſame. _ in juſtice, accountable for what Socrates fleeping did; no 
ying hen we ſee any thing in any certain time and place, we] more than one twin, for what his brother-twin did; be- 
hich are ſure it is that very thing, and can be no other, how like cauſe their outſides were ſo like, that they could not be diſ- 
de- ſoever it may be to ſomething elſe in all other reſpects: in tinguiſhed. : 

be- regard we conceive it impoſſible, that two things of the ſame But ſuppoſe I wholly loſe the memory of ſome parts of m 

ther, kind ſhould exiſt together in the ſame place, we conclude, | life, beyond a poſſibility of retrieving them, ſo that I ſha 

ſtitu- that whatever exiſts any-· where at the ſame time, excludes all] never be conſcious of them again; am I not again the ſame 

\s to of the ſame kind, and is there itſelf alone. When, therefore, | perſon that did thoſe actions, though I have forgot them? 1 

nt of we demand, Whether any thing be the ſame, or no; it refers] anſwer, we muſt here take natice what the word I is applied 

wine. always to ſomething that exiſted at ſuch a time, in ſuch a] to, which in this caſe is the man only: and the fame man 

id ob- place; which, it was certain, at that inſtant, was the ſame _ preſamed to be the ſame perſon, I is eaſily here ſup- 
25 with itſelf, and no other, | 1 polc 


to ſtand alſo for the ſame perſon. But if it be poſlible 
| | for 
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for the fame man to have a diſtinct, incommunicable conſci- 


-  bufatſs at different times, it is paſt doubt, the fame man would, 
at different times, make different perſons.— Which we ſee is 


the ſenſe of mankind in the ſolemneſt declaration of their opi- 
nions; human laws not puniſhing the madman for the ſober 


U 


man's actions, nor the ſober man for what the madman did; | | 
JIDIOSYNCRASY®, in phyſic, a temperament peculiar to 


thereby making them two perſons. 


- Thus we ſay; in Engliſh, ſuch an one is not himſelf, or is 


- beſide himſelf: in which phraſes it is inſinuated, that ſelf is 
changed, and the ſelf-ſame perſon is no longer in that man. 
But is not a man; drunk or ſober, the fame perſon ? Why 
elſe is he puniſhed for the ſame fact he commits when drunk, 


though he be never afterwards conſcious of it? Juſt as much 


the fame perſon, as a man that walks, and does other things, 


in his fleep, is the ſame perſon, and is as anſwerable for any 
- miſchief he ſha!l do in it. Human laws puniſh with a juſtice 


' ſuitable to their way of knowlege ; becauſe, in theſe caſes, 
they cannot diſtingiiſh certainly, what is real, and what is 
counterfeit : and fo the ignorance in drunkenneſs, or ſleep, is 

not admitted as a plea. For though puniſhment be annexed 

do perſonality, and perſonality to conſciouſneſs, and the drunk- 
ard is not conſcious, perhaps, of what he did; yet human 
judicatures juſtly puniſh him, becauſe the fact is proved againſt 

- him; but want of conſciouſneſs cannot be proved for him. 
But in the great day, wherein the ſectets of all hearts ſhall 
be laid open, it may be reaſonable to think, no one ſhall be 


made to anſwer for what he knows nothing of, but ſhall re- 
- _ ceive his doom; his own conſcience accuſing, or elſe excuſing 


bim. | 


- To conclude this article; whatever ſubſtance begins to exiſt, 


it muſt, during its exiſtence, be the ſame : whatever com- 


poſition of ſubſtances begin to exiſt, 5 the union of thoſe | 
a 


ſubſtances, the concrete muſt be the ſame. Whatſoever 
mode begins to exiſt, during its exiſtence it is the ſame; and 
ſo if the compoſition be of diſtinct ſubſtances, and different 
modes, the ſame rule holds. Whence it appears, that the 
- difficulty or. obſcurity that has been about this matter, rather 
ariſes from names ill uſed, than from any obſcurity in the 
things themſelves. For whatever makes the ſpecific idea, to 
which the name is applied, if that idea be ſteadily kept to, the 
diſſtinction of any thing into the ſame and diverſe, will eaſily 


be conceived. 


TDEOT. See the article Ipo r. | | 


IDES*, Ipvs, in the Roman calendar, a denomination given 
to eight days in each month; commencing, in the months 
of March, May, July, and October, on the 15th day; and 
in the other months on the 13th day : and reckoned back- 
ward, ſo as in the four months above ſpecified to terminate on 
the 8th day, and in the reſt on the th. | 

The origin of the word is conteſted : ſome will have it formed 
from den, to ſee; by reaſon the full moon was commonly 
ſeen on the day of the ids; others from 240, ſpecies, figure, 
on account of the image of the full moon then viſible: others 

- from i#dulium, or ovis.idulis, a name given by the Hetrurians 
to a victim offered on that day to Jupiter; others from the 
Hetrurian word due, i. e. divide; by reaſon the ides divided 
- © ' the moon into two nearly equal parts. 

The ides came between the calends and the nones. | 
The 15th day, in March, May, July, and October, and 
the 13th in the other months, being called the zdes of thoſe 
months; idus Martii, Maii, &c. the fourteenth day of the 
fame four mon hs, and the 12th of the other eight, were 
/pridie idus, or the eve of the ides of March, &c. the 13th 
day in the four months, and the 11th in the eight, was called 


the third of the zdes of ſuch months, 3 idus Marti, &c. ſo 


the 12th day in the four, and the xoth in the eight months, 
were the 4th of the ides, 4 idus Marti, &c. and thus of the 
reſt, to the 8th and 6th days, which made the 8th of the ides, 
8 idus Mariii, &c. . 
This way of accounting is ſtill in uſe in the Roman chan- 
cery, and in the calendar of the breviary,— The ides of May 
were conſecrated to Mercury: the ides of March were always 
eſteemed unhappy, aſter Cæſar's murder: the time after the 
des of June was reckoned fortunate for thoſe who entered into 
matrimony : the ides of Auguſt were conſecrated to Diana, 
and were obſerved as a feaſt- day by the ſlaves: on the ides of 
September, auguries were taken for appointing the magiſtrates, 
| who formerly entered into their offices on the ;des of May, and 
afterwards on thoſe of March. | 
IDIOM ®, Inioma, is ſometimes uſed for the peculiarities of 
a language; ſometimes for a dale; or the language of ſome 


particular province; differing, in ſome reſpects, from the lan- |- 


guage of the nation in general whence it is derived. 


»The word comes from the Greek, e, propriety ; of | 


| Id tog, proper, own. | 
IDIOPATHY *, a diſeaſe, or indiſpoſition, peculiar to ſome 
member, or part, of the body , not cauſed by any other diſeaſe, 


ef the body. 
* The word is Greek, e ; derived from duo, proper, 
articular ; and 7450s, paſſion, affection. | 


In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to /ymparby, which is when 


| 


or preceding affection; nor having any dependence on the reſt | 


1D 0 


the indiſpoſition takes its rife from ſome prior diforder in ſor, 


arp part of the body. ola 
Thus a cataract in the eye is an 7dropathy : an epilepſy is ei. 
ther idiopathic, or ſympathic : idliopathic, when it . — 
purely through ſome fault in the brain; mpat hic; when it iz 


preceded by ſome other diſorder. 


ſome body, in.confequence whereof, whether in ſiekneßs, or 
in health, it has a more than ordinary averſion, or inclination, | 
to certain things, or is more affected with them, than others 

ufa? 7 $45 n 
* The word is derived from the Greek, qs, proper; cus 
with; and #pao17, craffs, mixture, temperament. 1 
IDIOT *®, or Ip zor, in the Engliſh laws, denotes a natural 

fool, or fool from his birth. 5 | 
The word is originally. Greek, d,, which primarily im. 
ports a private perſon, or one who leads a private life, with. 

out any ſhare or concern in the government of affairs. 

A perſon who has underſtanding enough to meaſure a yard of 
cloth, number twenty rightly, and tell the days of the week 
Sc. is not an idiot in the eye of the law. | 5 
[pioT, idiota, is alſo uſed, by antient writers, for a perſon ig. 
norant, or unlearned ; anſwering to illileratus, or imperitus. 
In this ſenſe, Victor tells us, in his Chronicon, that, in the 
conſulſhip of Meſſala, the holy goſpels, by command of the 
emperor Anaſtaſius, were corrected and amended, as havins 
been written by idiot evangeliſts : Tanquam ab idiotis evanges 


liftis compoſita. 


{IDIOTA inguirendo vel examinando, a writ iſſued out to the 


ſheriff of a county, where the king has notice that there is 
an idiot naturally born, ſo weak of underſtanding, that he 
cannot govern, or manage, his inheritance ;. directing him to 
call before him the party ſuſpected, and examine him, and 
_ Inquire, by a jury of twelve men, whether he be an 7d, 
For the king, by his prerogative, has the government of the 
lands and ſubſtance of ſuch as are naturally defective in their 
own diſcretion. _—-_ E 
IDIOTISM *, in grammar, a phraſe, or manner of ſpeaking, 
peculiar to a language, and which cannot be rendered word 
for word into any other. . 6 Ke 
* 2 word is derived from the Greek, Js, proper, pecu- 
iar. Fay ores | 
Idiotiſm is defined, by ſome authors, an inflexion of ſome - 
verb, or a particular conſtruction of ſome phraſe, or particle, 
that is anomalous, and deviates from the ordinary rule of the 
language of the nation, but which is in uſe in ſome particu- 
lar province of it. | | | 
Several authors have written of the idiotiſins in the Greek and 
Latin languages; that is, of the particular turns in thoſe 
tongues which vary the moſt from each other, and from the 
more popular among the modern tongues : but the examples 
of theſe :diotiſms being borrowed from the beſt authors, idiot- 
i/m, in this ſanſe, cannot properly be called an irregularity. 
IDOLEF, a ftatue, or image, of ſome falſe god, to whom di- 
vine honours are paid, altars and temples erected, and ſacri- 
fices offered, | | 1 
The word comes from the Greek, s, C, which ſigniſies the 
ſame ; of «do, imago, image, figure. | 
IDOLATRY *, the worthip and adoration of falſe gods; or 
the giving thoſe honours to creatures, or the works of man's 
hand, which are only due to God. 
The word comes from the Greek, #:S@Xop:i4, which fig- 
nifſies the ſame ; compoſed of ede, imago, image; and d- 
| Tpeveur, ſervire, to ſerve, 
Several have written of the origin and cauſes of ido/atry: 
among the reſt, Voſſius, Selden, Godwyn, and Tenniſon 
but it is ſtil] a doubt, who was the firſt author of it. It is ge- 
nerally allowed, however, that it had not its beginning till 
after the deluge ; and many are-of opinion, that Belus, who 
is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Nimrod, was the firſt man 
that was deified. „ 1 
But whether they had not paid divine honours to the hea- 
venly bodies before that time, cannot be determined; our 
acquaintance with thoſe remote times being extremely 


ſlender, E 

All that can be ſaid with certainty is, that, 426 years after 
the deluge, when God led Terah and his family out of Chal- 
dza, and Abraham paſſed over Meſopotamia, Canaan, the 
kingdom of the Philiſtines, and Egypt, it does not appear 
that idelatry had then got any footing in any of thoſe coun- 
tries; though ſome idly pretend, that Abraham himſelf was 
an idolater. 

The firſt mention we find made of it is, in Gen. xxxi. 19. 
where Rachel is ſaid to have taken the idols of her father: 
for though the meaning of the Hebrew word theraphim 
' be diſputed, yet it is pretty evident, they were idols. 
Laban calls them his gods, and Jacob calls them ſtrange gods, 
and looks on them as abominations. | 
Cluverius, Germ. Antiq. Lib. I. maintains Cain to have been 
the firſt idolater ; and the falſe gods that he worſhiped to 
have been the ſtars, to whom he ſuppoſed God had left the 


government of the lower world : but this is mere conjecture. 
; | 5 The 


JER | 


The prineipal cauſes that have been affigned for idolatry are, 
the indeleble idea which every man has of God, and the evi- 


'P dence which he gives of it to himſelf: an inviolable attach- 


ment to the ſenſes, and an habit of judging and deciding by 
. them, and them only : the pride and vanity of the human 
mind, which is not ſatisfied with ſimple truth, but mingles 
and adulterates it with fables : the Ignorance of antiquity, 
or of the firſt times, and the firſt men, whereof we have but 


very dark and confuſed knowlege by tradition, they having 


left no written mcnuments or books: the ignorance and 


change of languages: the ſtile of the oriental writings, which 


is figurative and poetical, and perſonifies every thing; the 


- ſuperſtition, ſcruples, and fears, inſpired by religion: the flat- 
tery of writers: the falſe relations of travellers: the fictions 
ol poets : the imaginations of painters and ſculptors: a ſmat- 


tering of phyſics, that is, a flight acquaintance with natural 
bodies, and appearandes, and their cauſes : the eſtabliſhment 
of colonies, and the invention of arts, miſtaken by barbarous 
people: the artifices of prieſſs: the pride of certain men, 
who have affected to paſs for gods: the love and gratitude 
borne by the people to certain of their great men and bene- 
factors: and finally the Scriptures themſelves ill underſtood. 


IDYLLION *, in poetry, a little poem, containing the de- 


ſcription, or natration, of ſome adventures. N 
The word is derived from the Greek, <:1Svaaor, diminutive 
of sido, figure, repreſentation; in regard this poetry con- 
ſiſts in a lively natural image, or repreſentation of things. 
Theocritus is the oldeſt author who has written idyllions. 
The Italians imitate him, and have brought the idyllion into 
modern uſe. | 
The :dyllions of Theocritus have a world of delicacy ; they 
appear with a clowniſh, ruſtic kind of ſimplicity ; but are 
full of the molt exquiſite beautics; they ſeem drawn from 
the breaſt of nature herſelf, and to have been dictated by the 
races. | 
The idyllian is a kind of poetry, which paints the objects it 
deſcribes; whereas the epic poem relates them, and the dra- 


matic acts them. The modern writers of idyllions do not 


keep up to that original ſimplicity obſerved by Theocritus; 
the people of our days would not bear an amorous fiction, 


reſembling the clumſy gallantries of our peaſants.— Boileau 


obſerves, that the ſhorteſt idyllions are uſu-lly the beſt. 


JEALOUSY, Vaters of. See the article WATERS. 
JEAT. See the article JET. | | 


ECTIGATION, in phyſic, a trembling, palpitation, or 
diſorderly and convulſive motion, of the whole body, of one 
fide, or only of the heart, and pulſe of a ſick perſon : this 
ſhews that the brain, which is the origin of the nerves, is 
attacked, and threatened with convulſions. 


' JECUR. See the article Lives. 
 ſJecur Uterinum.—The placenta is by ſome thus called, from 


the ſuppoſed ſimilitude of its figure, and office, with that of 
the liver. See PLACENTA. 


JEER Caplan. See the article CAPsSTAN. 


JES- 


In Spain there is. likewiſe an order of nuns of 8. Jerom, 


founded by a lady towards the cloſe of the 15th century. 
Sixtus put them under the juriſdiction of the Feronymites, and 
gave them the conſtitutions of the monaſtery of S. Martha 


of Cordoua, which were afterwards changed by Leo X. for 
thoſe of the order of S. Jerom. 


Hermits of S. Ferom, of the Obſervance, or of Lombardy, were 


ſounded by Lupus d'Olmedo in 1424. in the mountains of 
Cazalla, in the dioceſe of Sevil. 


The third order of Feronymites was founded by Peter Gam- 


| bacorti about the year 1377. but the vows they made were 
only ſimple till 1568. when Pius V. appointed them to be 


ſolemn. They have houſes in Tirol, Ttaly, and Bavaria. 

[he fourth congregation of Feronymites, are the Hermits of 
S. Ferom of Fiezoli, begun in 1360. when Charles de Mon- 
tegraneli, of the family of the count of that name, retiring 
into ſolitude, firſt eſtabliſhed it at Verona. It was approved 


by Innocent VII. under the rule and conſtitutions of S. Je- 


rom. But Eugenius, in 1441. changed it for that of 8. Au- 


guſtine.— As the founder was of the third order of S. Francis, 


they preſerved that habit; but, in 1460. Pius permitting 
ſuch as pleaſed to change it, occaſioned a diviſion among 


_ This order was finally ſuppreſſed by Clement XI. in 
1668. | 


JESILBASCH, Green-head, a name of reproach, which the 


Perſrans 


h give to the Turks, becauſe their emirs wear a green 
turban. | . 6 


JESSANT ®, in heraldry, is applied to a fleur-de-lis, or the 


like figure, ſeeming to ſpring, or ſhoot out of ſome other 


Charge.—He bears ſable three leopards heads; jcſart, fleurs- 
de-lis, or. | | 


* The word is formed from the obſolete French Mr, to riſe 
or ſpring out. | 


JESUATES, JesvaTz, an order of religious, otherwiſe 


called apo/tolical clerks, or Jeſuates of S. Ferom. 

They were founded by John Columbin, and approved of by 
Urban V. in 1367. at Viterbo; where he himſelf gave, to 
ſuch as were preſent, the habit they were to wear. They 


followed the rule of S. Auguſtine, and were ranked by Pius 


V. among the order of Mendicants. 


They were called Jeſuates, becauſe their firſt founders had 


the name of Jeſus continually in their mouths : to which 


they added the name of S. Ferom, by reaſon they choſe that 
ſaint for their protector. | 


For two centuries the Feſuates were mere lay-brothers ; but 
in 1605. Paul V. gave them leave to enter into holy orders. 
n moſt of their houfes they were employed in pharmacy, 
others practiſed diſtillation, and ſold aqua vitæ; which oc- 
caſioned their being called agua-vitz-mengers. | 

Being very rich in the ſta'e of Venice, that republic ſolicit- 


ed their ſuppreſſion, and obtained it of Clement IX. and 
their effects being employed towards ſupporting the expences 


of the war in Candia. 


TEHAGH, in the eaſtern chronology. ' See GEAGH. 5 JESUITS, an order of religious, founded by Ignatius Loyola, 
JEJUNE Style. Sce the article STYLE. 2 called alſo the ſociety of Jeſus. 
JEJUNUM, the ſecond of the ſmall guts; thus called from 


h that it will be error if they proceed. | who appointed three commiſſioners to examine it; upon 
It In this caſe, one of the parties might, by their counſel, ſhew | whoſe report the pontiff confirmed the inſtitution, under the 
10 it to the court, as well aſter verdict given, as before the jury name of the company of Jeſus, by a bull in x 540.—By this 
in was charged, by ſaying, This inqueſt you ought not to take : bull, their number was reſtrained to ſixty ; but that reſtric- 
or, To judgment you ought not 10 go. tion was taken away, two years afterwards, by another bull, 
5 But this occaſioning great delays in ſuits; for the redreſs The order has ſince been confirmed by ſeveral ſucceeding 
ur thereof ſeveral ſtatutes were made; viz. 32 H. III. c. 30. | popes, who have added many new rights and privileges to it. 
ly by which it was enacted, That if the jury have once paſſ- | The end principally propoſed by this order is, to gain con- 
© ed upon the iſſue, though afterwards there be found a jeo- | verts to the Romi church ; with which view they diſperſe 
ter _ © faile in the pleading, yet ſhall judgment be given accord- themſelves. in every country and nation, and with amazing 
ol. ng to the verdict of the jury.” Other ſtatutes have alſo been induſtry and addreſs purſue the end of their inſtitution. No 
he made relating to the ſame thing, in the time of king James I. difficulty ſo great that they cannot ſurmount, no danger ſo 
ear and queen Elizabeth, and yet the fault not mended. imminent that they will not undergo; and, as ſome ſay, 
in- J ERONYMITES, or HitRonyMITEs, a denomination | no crimes ſo ſhocking that have not been perpetrated by them 
va given to divers orders, or congregations. of religious; other -] for the ſervice of their cauſe. . 
Wiſe called Hermits of S. Ferom. They have no particular habit ; but change and accommo- 
19. The firſt, called Hermits of S. Ferom of Spain, owe their ori- | date it to times, and occaſions. The order conſiſts of five 
7 gin to the third order of S. Francis, whereof the firſt Ferony- different claſſes; profeſſed fathers, ſpiritual coadjutors, ap- 
wi mites were members. Gregory the eleventh confirmed this | proved ſcholars, lay- brothers, called alſo temporal coadjutors, 
ols. order, under the name of S. Jerom, whom they had choſen | and novzces. CE 2 
ds, for their patron, and their model; and gave them the conſti- | The profeſſed fathers, which make the body of the company, 
tutions of the convent of S. Mary of the Sepulchre, with the | take the three ſolemn vows of religion publicly, and to 
1 rule of S. Auguſtine; and for habit, a white tunic, with |. theſe add a ſpecial vow of obedience to the head of the 
1 to : ſcapulary, a little capuche, and a mantle, all of their natural church 3 as to what regards miſſions among idolaters, here- 
the colour, without dying, and of a mean price. | tics, &c,—The ſpiritual coadjutors alſo make public vows of 
re. The Feronymites are in poſſeſſion of the convent of S. Lau- chaſtity, poverty, and obedience; but omit the fourth relat- 


| the Latin jejunus, hungry; becauſe always found empty. See 


INTESTINES. 


JENNET, in horſemanſhip. See the article Hokszs. 
JEOFAILE, or JEOFAYLE, a compound of three French 


words je ay faille, I have ſailed; it is uſed in a legal ſenſe, 
when the parties to any ſuit have, in pleading, proceeded fo 
far, that they have joined iſſue, which ſhall be tried, or is 


tried by a jury, and this pleading or iſſue is badly joined, ſo 


rence, in the Eſcurial, where the kings of Spain are buried, | 


This order has rendered itſelf very conſiderable by its miſ- 
ſions into the Indies, and by its other employments _ to 
he 


the ſtudy of the ſciences, and the education of youth. 
council of Trent calls them, regular clerks of the company of 


Feſus. 


It was in the year 1538. that Ignatius, having aſſembled ten © 


of his companions at Rome, choſen moſtly out of the uni- 
verſity of Paris, propoſed to them to make a new order. 
After this, he preſented the plan of his inſtitution to Paul III, 


ing to miſſions, — Approved ſcholars are thoſe, who, after two 
| years 
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years noviciate, have been admitted, and have made three 


vows of religion; not ſolemn, indeed, but yet declared.— 
Theſe are in the way to become profeſſed, or ſpiritual coad- 


jutors, according as the general thinks fit. Theſe degrees, | 
eſpeciaily that ot profeſſed, are never conterred till after two 
years noviciate, and ſeven years ſtudy, ſeven of regency, a 


third year of noviciate, and thirty-three years of age. I he 


vows of the ſcholars are abſolute on their fide, but only con- 


_ ditional on the fide of the order; the general having it in his 


wer to diſpenſe with them. 

he order is divided into aſſiſlances, the affiſtances into pre- 
vinces, and the provinces into houſes, —lIt is governed by a 
general, who is perpetual and abſolute. He reſides at Rome, 
and is elected by a general congregation of the order. He 
has with him five perſons, who arc, a> it were, his miniſters, 
They are called a//iſtants, and bear the name of the kingdom. 
or country to which _ belung, and by wh.ch-they are ap- 
pointed; viz. of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, and Portu- 
gal.—To theſe belongs the care of preparing the matters of 
their reſpective aſſiſtances, and of putting them in a method 
to facilitate their diſpatch. Ii is by thele, that both inferiors 
and ſuperio:s go regularly before the general. — They are 
choſen by the congregation, and are 1. ot only the generals 
counſellors to aſſiſt him in his buſineſs, but are alſo to obſerve 
his conduct; and, if they find occahon, they may call a ge- 
neral congregation without his conſent, who may depcſe him 
in form; or they have it in their power to depoſe him them- 
ſcives, after having, by letter, obtained the ſuffrages of their 
provinces. | 


Each province has four kinds of houſesz viz. profeſſed houſes, 


which can have no lands belonging to them; colleges, where |. 


the ſciences are taught; reſidences, where are a number of 

workmen employed in ſuch offices, as have any immediate 

relation to progching, confeſſion, miſſions, &c. and houſes of 

novices. Among the colleges, there are ſome called ſimply 

colleges, and others called ſeminaries,—l heſe laſt are ſet apart 

for the young Jeſuits to go through their courſes of philuſo- 
hy and theology in; the others are for ſtrangers. 


ch province is governed by a provincial, and each houſe by 


| a ſuperior ; who is called a recfor in the colleges, and a ſu- 


J 


perior in the other houſes.—Ignatius regulated the dif. ipline 
of theſe houſes, and eſpecially of the colleges, by what he 
had oblerved in the Sorbonne, while he ſtudied at Paris. 

The profeſſed of this order renounce, by a ſolemn vow, all 
preferment, and eſpecially prelacy; and cannot receive any, 
unleſs injoined thereto by the pope, under pain of ſin.— 
This the pope ſometimes does; inſomuch that they have had 


eight cardinals of their order. | | 
ET, Gagates, called alſo black amber, a light, ſmooth, pitchy, | 
fiſſile ſtone, extremely black; formed of a bituminous juice in 


the earth, in the manner of coal. 


It works like amber, and has not of its qualities : it abounds 


in Nauphire, but the beſt in the world is ſaid to be pro- 


duced in Yorkſhire.—It readily catches fire, flaſhes, and 
ields a bituminous ſmell. 

here is alſo a factitious jet, made of glaſs, in imitation of 
the mineral jet : this is now uſually, drawn out into long hol- 
low threade, which are cut and faſhioned at pleaſure.—lIr is 
much uſed in embroideries, and in the trimmings of mourn- 
ing, and may be made of any colour, though it is uſually 
black, and whitez and of late is denominated bugles. See' 
Supplement, article GAGATES. | 


Jer p'EAu, a French word, fignifying a fountain that caſts up 


— 


water to any conſider. ble height in the air. See FOUNTAIN. 
Mariotte fhewn, that a jet d'eau will never raiſe water ſo 
high as its reſervoir, but always falls ſhort of it by a ſpace, 
which is in a ſubduplicate ratio of that height. — The ſame 
author ſhews, that if a greater jet branch out into many 
{ſmaller ones, or be diſtributed through ſeveral jets, the ſquare 
of the diameter of the main pipe muſt be proportioned to 
the ſum of all the expenccs of its branches : and that if the 
reſervoir be 52 feet high, and the adjutage half an inch in 
diameter, the pipe ought to be three inches in diameter. 


JETSON. See the article FLoTsoN. 
JEWEL-OFx1cs, or JEwEL-HovsE, an office which takes 


care of faſhioning and weighing the king's plate; and deli- 
vering it out by warrants from the lord chamberlain. 

When his majeſty makes any preſent of plate, &c. they have 
the K of providing it; with ſome other things leſs ma- 
terial. | 

The principal officers are, the maſter of the jewel-office, 
whoſe ſalary is 4500. per ann. a yeoman, a groom, and a 


clerk ; all in the king's gift. 


There ace alſo in this office, in the gift of the lord chamber- 
lein, the poet laureat at 100 J. per ann. falary : the king's 
hiſtoriographer, at 200 J. per ann. the hiſtory painter, and 


principal painter, at 200 J. per ann. the painter in enamel, 


and the ſurveyor and keeper of the pictures, at 2007. per 
ann. each. | 


| The goldſmith and jeweller are employed by the maſter, and 


are uſually in his giſt. 


JEWISH Oeconomy. 
IJEwIsH Haurs. 


JEZIDES, or JeziDEANs, a term uſed among the Maho- 


JEWS. See the articles Jop AIsM, ELxcTron, Ge. | 
Jew's-Ear, Auricule Fude, or Fungus Sambucinus, a kind of 


fungus, or ſpongy ſubſtance, that grows about the root of 
the elder-tree. 

It is chiefly uſed in decoction, which is found detergent, and 
vulnerary, and a good gargle in fore throats. _ | 


See the articles 4 r 
7 5 


metans, to ſignify Heretics. A 

In which ſenſe Fezidean ſtands oppoſed to Muſſulman. Leun- 
clavius tells us, that the name is derived from an emir 
called Jezid, who killed the two ſons of Ali, Haſan and 
Huſſein, two grandſons of Mahomet on their mother's fide, 


and perſecuted the poſterity of the prophet. —The Agareni- 


ans, whoſe emir or prince he was, looked on him as an im- 
pious and heretical perſon, and hence took occaſion to call 
all whom they accounted heretics, Jezideans. | 

Some authors mention the N as a particular people, 
ſpe. King a language different both from the Turkiſh and Per- 
lan, though ſomewhat akin to the laſt.— They further tell 
us, that there are two kinds of Jezides; the one black, the 


bother white, The white have no lit in the boſom of their 


ſhirt; but barely an opening for the head to paſs through; a 
thing that they obſerve with a great deal of ſtrictneſs, in me- 
mory of a circle of gold and light which they ſay fell from 


heaven upon the neck of their grand ſcheik, or chief of their 


ſet.— The black Jezides are faquirs, or religious. 


The Turks and Fezides bear a ſtrong averſion to each other; 


and the preateſt aff ont one can put upon a Turk, is to call 
him a 7ezid:an.—On the contrary, the Fezides love the 


Chriſtians ; being perſuaded that Fezid, their chief, is Jeſus 


Chriſt : or, rather, becauſe ſome of their traditions mention, 


that Jezid made an alliance with the Chriſtians againſt the 


Muffulmen. we, 
They drink wine, even to exceſs, when they can get it, and 
eat ſwine's fleſh.-—They never undergo circumciſion, ex- 


cepting when they are forced to it by the Turks. Their ig- 


norance is ſurpriſing ; ee have no books. Indeed they pre- 
tend to believe in the goſpel, and in the ſacred books of the 
Jews; but they go without ever reading either one or other of 


them. They make vows, and go on pilgrimage ; but have 


no moſques, temples, nor oratories, no feaſts, nor ceremonies; 
all their religious worſhip conſiſting in ſinging hymns to Je- 


ſus Chriſt, the Virgin, Moſes, and Mahomet.-When they 
pray, they look towards the eaſt, in imitation of the Chrif 


tians ; whereas the Muſſulmen turn towards the fouth.— 


I hey believe the devil may poſſibly, one day, come into fa- 


vour again with God; and that he is the executor of God's 
Juſtice in the other world: for which reaſon, they make it 


a point of prudence not to ſpeak ill of him, leſt he ſhou}d - 


revenge himſelf of them. | 

The black Jezides are reputed ſaints; and it is forbidden to 
weep at their death; inſtead whereof, they make rejoicings: 
and yet, for the generality, they are no more than ſhepherds. 
They are not allowed to kill the animals they eat; that of- 
fice belongs to the white Fezides.—The Fezides go in com- 
panies, like the Arabs. 
tions, and live in black tents made of goats-hair, and encom- 
paſſed with large ruſhes and thorns interwoven. They diſ- 
poſe their tents in a circle, placing their flocks in the mid- 
dle.— They buy their wives: the ſtated price whereof is 
200 crowns, be they better or worſe. They are allowed di- 
vorce, provided it be to become faquirs.—It is a crime 


among them to ſhave the beard, though ever ſo little. 
They have ſome cuſtoms which intimate, that they ſprung 


originally out of ſome ſe of Chriſtians : for inſtance, in 
their feaſts one of them preſents a cup full of wine to an- 
other, bidding him take the cup of the blood of Jeſus 
Chriſt; which laſt kiſſes the hand of him who preſents it, 
and drinks. | 


IGNIS Fatuus, a common meteor, chiefly ſeen in dark nights, 


frequenting meadows, marſhes, and other moiſt places. — 


| Known _— the people by the appellations, Will with a 


wiſp, and Fack with a lantern. Mr 

It ſeems to ariſe from a viſcous exhalation, which, being kin- 
dled in the air, reflects a ſort of thin flame in the dark, without 
any ſenſible heat. | | 

It is often found flying along rivers, hedges, &c. by reaſon it 


there meets with a ſtream of air to direct it. 
IGNITION, in chemiſtry, the application of fire to 


metals, till ſuch time as they become red-hot, without melt- 


ing. | 
This happens in gold and ſilver ; but eſpecially in iron: but 
lead and tin are too ſoft and fuſible to bear ignition. 


IGNORAMUS, q. d. Ve do not know; a word uſed by 


the grand jury, impanelled on the inquiſition of cauſes cri- 
minal, and written upon the bill, when they diſlike theit 
evidence, as deſcctive, or too weak to make good the pre- 
ſentment. | 1 1 


The 


hey often change their habita⸗ 


The effect of which is, that all farther inquiry upon that 
without farther anſwer. See BILLA. 
IGNORANCE, the privation, or want, of knowlege. 
Ignorance is chiefly owing to three cauſes: want of ideas; 
want of a diſcoverable connection between the ideas we have; 
and want of tracing and examining our ideas. 
There are ſome things we are ignorant of for want of ideas: 
all the ſimple ideas we have, are confined to the obſervation 
of our ſenſes, and the operations of our own minds, which 
we are conſcious of in ourſelves. What other ideas it is 
ſible other creatures may have, by the aſſiſtance of other 
ſenſes or faculties, more or perfecter than we have, or differ- 
ent from ours, is not for us to determine: but to ſay there 
are no ſuch, becauſe we conceive nothing of them, is no bet- 
ter an argument, than if a blind man ſhould be poſitive there 
was no ſuch thing as light and colours, becauſe he had no 
manner of idea of any ſuch thing.— What faculties, there- 
fore, other ſpecies of creatures have, to penetrate into the na- 
ture and inmoſt conſtitutions of things, we know not: this 
we know, and certainly find, that we want other views of 
them, beſides thoſe we have, to make diſcoveries of them 
more perfect. The intellectual and ſenſible world are in this 
rfectly alike; that the parts which we ſee of either of them, 
Fold no proportion with that we ſee not; and whatſoever we 
can reach with our 3 or our thoughts, of either of 
them, is but a point, almoſt nothing, in compariſon of the 
reſt. Again, the want of ideas, which we yet ſeem capable 
of, is another great obſtacle in our way, and keeps us in ig- 
norance of things, which we conceive capable of being known. 
Bulk, figure, and motion, we have ideas of; yet, not knowing 
what is the particular bulk, motion, and fig ve, of the great- 
eſt part of the bodies of the univerſe, we are ignorant of the 
ſeveral powers, efficacies, and ways of operation, whereby the 
effects we daily ſee are produced. Theſe are hid from us in 
ſome things, by being too remote; and in others by being too 
minute. When we conſider the vaſt extent of the known 
and viſible parts of the world, and the reaſons we have to think, 
that what lies within our ken, is but a ſmall part of the im- 
menſe univerſe ; we ſhall then diſcover an huge abyſs of ig- 
norance. What are the particular fabricks of the great maſſes 
of matter, which make up the whole ſtupendous frame of cor- 
poreal beings, how far they are extended, and what is their 
motion, and how continued, and what influence they have 
upon one another; are contemplations that, at firſt glimpſe, 
our thoughts loſe themſelves in If we confine our thoughts 
to this little canton, this ſyſtem of our ſun, and the groſſer 
maſſes of matter which viſibly move about it; what ſeveral 
ſorts of vegetables, animals, and intellectual corporeal beings, 
infinitely different from thoſe of our little ſpot of earth, may 
probably be in the other planets ; to the knowlege of which, 
even of their outward figures and parts, we can no way at- 
tain, whilſt we are confined to this earth; there being no na- 
tural means, either by ſenſation or reflection, to convey their 
certain ideas into our.minds ?—There are other bodies in the 
univerſe, no leſs concealed from us by their minuteneſs : theſe 
inſenſible corpuſcles being the active parts of matter, and great 
inſtruments of nature, on which depend all their ſecondary 
qualities and operations; our want of preciſe diſtinct ideas of 
their primary qualities, keeps us in incurable ignorance of what 
we deſire to know about them. | 


| we might as eaſily account for their operations of purging, 


watch.—The diſſolving of filver in aqua fortis, or gold in 
aqua regia, and not vice verſa ; would be then, perhaps, no 
more difficult to know, than it is to a ſmith to underſtand, 
why the turning of one key will open a'lock, and not the 


acute enough to diſcover the minute particles of bodies, and 
to give us ideas of their mechanical affections, we muſt be 
content to be ignorant of their properties and operations: nor 


trials we make are able to reach; but whether they will ſuc- 
ceed again another time, we cannot be certain.— This hin- 
ders our certain knowlege of univerſal truths concerning na 
tural bodies; and our reaſon carries us herein very little be- 
yond particular matter of fact: and therefore it is matter of 
doubt, that how far ſoever human induſtry may advance uſe- 
ful and experimental philoſophy in phyſical things, yet ſcien- 
tifical will ſtill be out of our reach; becauſe we want per- 
fect and adequate ideas of thoſe very bodies which are neareſt 
to us, and moſt at our command. | | 
This, at firſt fight, ſhews us, how diſproportionate our 
| knowlege is to the whole extent, even of material beings : 

to which if we add the conſideration of that infinite number 

of ſpirits that may be, and peo ge are, Which are yet more 
remote from our knowlege, and whereof we have no cogni- 
' Zance at all; we ſhall find, this cauſe of ignorance conceals 
rom us, in an impenetrable obſcurity, almoſt the whole in- 
telleQual world; a greater, certainly a more beautiful world, 


arty for that fault is thereby ſtopped, and he is delivered | fi 


and cauſing ſleep, as a watchmaker can for the motions of his 


turning of another. —But whilſt we are deſtitute of ſenſes | 


can we be affured about them any farther, than ſome few | 


ſpirits, which we get from our own mind by reflection, and 
rom thence the beſt we can collect of the Father of all ſpi- 
rits, the authot of them, and us, and all things ; we.have 
no certain information ſo much as of the exiſtence of other 
ſpirits, but by revelation : much leſs have we diſtinct ideas of 
their different natures, ſtates, powers, and ſeveral conſtitu- 
tions, wherein they agree or differ one from another, and from 
us: and therefore, in what concerns their different ſpecies and 
properties, we are under an abſolute ignorance; 

Another cauſe of ;gnorance is, the want of diſcoverable con- 
nexion between thoſe ideas we have: where we want that, 
we are utterly incapable of univerſal and certain knöwlege; 
and are, as in the formet caſe, left only to obſervation and 
experiment.—Thus the mechanical affections of bodies hav- 
ing no affinity at all with the ideas they produce in us, we can 


perience ; and can reaſon no otherwiſe about them, than as 
the effects or appointments of an infinitely wiſe agent, which 
perfectly ſurpaſs our comprehenſions.— The operation of our 
minds upon our bodies is as unconceivable : how any thought 
ſhould produce a motion in body, is as remote from the na- 
ture of our ideas, as how any body ſhould produce any thought 
in the mind. That it is ſo, if experience did not convince us; 
the conſideration of the things themſelves would never be able, 
in the leaſt, to diſcover to us.—In ſome of our ideas there are 
certain relations, habitudes, and connexions, ſo viſibly included 
in the nature of the ideas themſelves, that we cannot conceive 
them ſeparable from them by any power whatſoever : in theſe 
only we are capable of certain and univerſal knowlege.— 
Thus the idea of a right-lined triangle neceſſarily carries with 
it an equality of its angles to two right ones; but the co- 
herence and continuity of the parts of matter, the preduction 
of ſenſation in us, of colours and ſounds, &c. by impulſe and 
motion, being ſuch wherein we can diſcover no natural con- 
nexion with any ideas we have, we cannot but aſcribe them 
do the arbitrary will and good pleaſure of the wiſe architect.— 
The things that we obſerve conſtantly to proceed regularly, 
we may conclude do act by a law ſet them; but yet by a law 
we know not, whereby though cauſes work ſteadily, and ef- 
fects conſtantly flow from them; yet their connexions and 
dependencies being not diſcoverable in our ideas, we can have 


every day within the notice of our ſenſes, of which we have 
ſo far ſenſitive knowlege; but the cauſes, manner, and cer- 


be content to be ignorant of. In theſe we can go no farther 
than particular experience informs us of matter of fact; and, 
by — we gueſs what effects the like bodies are, upon 
other trials, like to produce. But as to perfect ſcience of na- 
tural bodies (not to mentlon ſpiritual beings), we are ſo far 
from being capable of any ſuch thing, that it may be reck- 
oned loft labour to ſeek after it. 3 3 
The third cauſe of ignorance is, our want of tracing thoſe 


diate ideas, which may ſhew us what habitude of agreement 
or diſagreement they may have one with another: and thus 
many are ignorant of mathematical truths for want of appli- 
cation in inquiring, examining, and by due ways comparing, 
_ thoſe ideas, | | 
JIG, in muſic, c. See the article Gios. 


alſo volvulus, miſerere mei, and chordapſus. 3 
It takes its name from the inteſtine i lion, in regard of its be- 
ing uſually affected in this diſtemper; or, perhaps, from the 
Greek verb N, to wind, or twiſt ; whence alſo it is the La- 
tins call it wo/valus. | 


| It conſiſts in an expulſion of feculent matter by vomit, ac- 


companied with a ſwelling and tenſion of the abdomen, an in- 
tenſe pain, and a total conſtipation of the bowels. 
The immediate cauſe of the iliac paſſion ſeems owing to an 
irregularity, or inverſion, of the periſtaltic motion of the guts; 
— 6 8 it begins with the lower, and is continued up- 
wards. . | | | 
Other cauſes are, the hardneſs of the excrements, inflamma- 
tion of the inteſtines, and their engagement in the ſcrotum, 
as ſometimes happens in hernias ; or their twiſting, and en- 
tering within one another. | 


Perſons afflicted wih the i/iac paſſion, have ſometimes been 
found to return ſuppoſitories and cly ſters, as well as their ſtools, 
by the mouth, ' | | 

Some have been cured of it by ſwallowing a great quantity'of 
quickfilver, or a nd When the guts are tiles, 


or enter one within another, the weight of theſe bodies ſome- 


times ſets them to rights again. See Supplement, artiele 
rte PASS. 7 HEY: 
IL I Ac veſſels. See the articles ARTERY, and VEIN. 


ILIACUS externus; or pyriformis ; a muſcle of the thigh, 
which ariſes from the internal concave part of the os ſacrum, 


towards the bottom; and, deſcending obliquely along the great 
ſinus of the os ilium, from a round fleſhy origin, joins the glu- 


tæus medius, and is inſerted by a round tendon at the bottom 


than the material: for, abating ſome very few ideas of 
Vor. I. Ne 82. Cuamn 


* 


of the great trochanter. 


5 B b 


Itiacus 


have no diſtin& knowlege of ſuch operations beyond our ex 


but an experimental knowlege of them.—Several effects come 


tainty, of their produẽtion, we muſt, for the foregoing reaſons, 


ideas we have, or may have; and finding out thoſe interme- 


| | ILIAC* paſſion, a violent and dangerous kind of tholic ; called | 
Did we know the mechanical affections of rhubarb, or opium, | 
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__ were divided into ſeveral little ſtates, 


ILL 


JLIACUS internar, a muſcle of the thigh, which ariſes fleſhy 


from the internal coneave part of the os ilium; and, in its de- 
ſcent over the inferior part of it, joins with the pſoas magnus, 


and is inſerted with it under the. termination of the pecti- 


This, with the pſoas magnus, moves the thigh forward in 


ILTAD L IATAS, the name of an antient epic poem; the firſt, 
and fineſt, of thoſe compoſed by Homer. EE 


„he word is derived from the Greek Alge, of er, ium, 
Troy, a famous city in Afia, which the Greeks beſieged for 
the ſpace of ten years, and at laſt deſtroyed, on account of the 
rape of Helena, which makes the ſubject of the work. 


8 i deſign in the Iliad was, to ſhew the Greeks, who 
— ur — 8 how much it was their 
intereſt. to preſerve an harmony and good underſtanding 
among them.—In order to which, he ſets before their eyes 


- 


the calamities that befel their anceſtors from the wrath of 


Achilles, and his miſunderſtanding with Agamemnon; and 
the advantages that afterwards accrued to them from their 
union. 'r | | 

The Naa is divided into twenty-four books, which are marked 
with the letters of the alphabet. —Pliny gives us an account of 
an /liad written on ſo very ſlender a paper, that the whole 
might be contained in a nut ſhell. | 
For the conduct of the Ziad, ſee Father Boſſu, Madam Da- 
eier, and M. De la Motte. | 

The critics maintain the //iad to be the firſt, and yet the beſt, 
poem that ever appeared in the world: Ariſtotle's Poctics are 
almoſt taken wholly from it; the philoſopher had nothing to 
do, but to form precepts from the poet's practice. Some au- 
- thors tell us, that Homer invented not only poetry, but all 


other arts and ſciences ; and that there are the viſible marks of 


a perfect knowlege in every one 

Tliad. | 

The ingen 
_ attempted to prove Solomon to have been the author of the 
Tliad. 254 80 


of them, to be ſeen in the 


ious Mr. Barns, of Cambridge, has very Arenuouſly 


lufires; among whom, 


Imace, taken more largely, denotes the ſpeQtre, or ap 


object; and appears as far behind the mirror, 


+ The uſe and adoration of images, are thi 


IMA 


the illuſres admini ratores | 
firſt rank. uff | ft 12 75 bear the 


IMAGE“, Imaco, in optics, a hatural, ve Tepreſentation 


of an object, oppoſed to a ſmooth, well-poliſhed ſurface, or 


mirror, 


The Latin word, image,” comes originally from the Greek 
(440K, imitari, to imitate, or mimic. | | 


. ES | earan 
of any object, whether y reflexion, or refraction. F "0 


all plane mirrors, the image is of the ſame magnitude as the 


as the obje& j 
before it. object is 


In convex mirrors, the image appears leſs than the object; 
and farther diſtant ſrom the centre of the convexity, than from 


the point of reflexion. 8 

Mr. Molyneux gives the following rule for finding the dia- 
meter of an image, projected in the diſtinct baſe of a convex 
mirror: as the diſtance of the object from the mirror is to the 


diſtance from the image to the glaſs; ſo is the diameter of the 
object, to the diameter of the image. 


IMAGE is alſo uſed for the trace, or mark, which outward ob- 


jects impreſs on the mind, by means of the organs of ſenſe. 


[Mace alſo ſignifies an artificial repreſentation performed b 


man; as in painting, ſculpture, and the like. —In which ſenſe 
the word is now generally uſed in ſpeaking of things holy, or 
imagined to be ſo. LE REIN | 


a mag s that have been a 
long time controverted in the world. The Lutherans con- 


demn the Calviniſts for breaking the images in the churches 


of the Catholics, looking on it as a kind of ſacrilege; and 
yet they condemn the Romaniſts (who are profeſſed image. 


'  worſhipers) as idolaters: nor can theſe laſt keep pace with the 
| Greeks, who go far beyond them in this point; which has oc- 
caſioned abundance of diſputes among them 


The Jeyn abſolutely condema all images, and do not ſo much 
as ſuffer any ſtatues or figures in their houſes, much leſs in 


their ſynagogues, or places of worſhip. 


e Mahometans have a perfect averſion to images; which 


 TLIUM inteftinum. See the article INTESTINE. 
TL1UM os. See the article O/a INNOMINATA. 


1LLEGITIMATE birth, or delivery. See DzL1ysRY, and 


 - ABORTION. | 


| 


ILLEVIABLE, in law, adebt or duty which cannot, or ought 


not, to be levied. See Levy. 
The word 
viable; . a 
ILLUMINATION, in a general 
luminous „ or a body that emits light z ſometimes, 
the paſſion of an opake body that receives it. 
 TILLUMINATIVE lunar month. See MonTHh. | 


ILLUMINED, ILL UMIV ATI, a church-term, antiently ap- 


lied to ſuch perſons as had received baptiſm. 


nibil is uſually ſet on a debt, or due, that is ille- 


ſenſe, denotes the act of a 
alſo, 


This name was occaſioned by a ceremony in the baptiſm of 


_  facraments, 


adults; which conſiſted in putting a lighted taper in the hand 
of the perſon baptized, as a ſymbol of the faith and grace he 
had received in the ſacrament. 


tics, who ſprang up in- Spain about the year 1575. and were 
called, by / Spaniards, Alumbrados. he | 
Their leaders were, Villalpando, a prieſt, originally of the 
. iſle of Tenariff, and a Carmelite, called Catherine de Feſus.— 


 IrrumiNneD, ILLUMINAT1, is alſo the name of a ſed of here 


Theſe had a great number of diſciples and followers, moſt of 


whom were apprehended, and clapped up in the Inquiſition at 
Cordoua : ſome of them were put to death, and the reſt ab- 
- jured their errors. 8 7 by, if 


Their principal doctrines were, that, by means of a ſublime 


manner of prayer, which they had attained to, they entered | 
into ſo perſect a ſtate, that they had no occaſion for ordinances, | 
nor good works ; and that they could give way, | 


even to the vileſt aQions, without fin. 


The ſect of [lumined was revived in France, in the year 1634. | 


and were ſoon after joined by the Guerinets, or diſciples of 
Peter Guerin, who together made but one body, called alſo 
Tlumined : but they were ſo hotly purſued by Louis XIII. 


was what led them to deſtroy moſt of the beautiful monu- 
ments of antiquity, both ſacred and profane, at Conſtanti- 
* a The noble Romans preſerved the images of their an- 
ceſtors with a great deal of care and concern, and had them 
carried in proceſſion at their funerals and triumphs : theſe 
were commonly made of wax, or wood; though ſometimes 
of marble, or braſs. They placed them in the veſtibles of 
their houſes ; and they were to ſtay there, even if the houſes 
happened to be ſold, it being accounted impious to diſplace 
them. Appius Claudius was the firſt who brought them into 
the temples, in the year of Rome 259. and he added inſcrip- 
tions to them, ſhewing the origin of the perſons repreſented, 
and their brave, and virtuous atchievements. _ | 
It was not, however, allowed for all, who had the images of 


their anceſtors in their houſes, to have them carried at their 
funerals; this was a thing only granted to ſuch as had honour- 
ably diſcharged themſelves of their offices : for thoſe who 


failed, in this reſpect, forfeited that privilege : and in caſe they 


had been guilty of any great crime, their images were broken 
in pieces, | 


# 


IMAGE alſo ſignifies a lively deſcription of any thing in a diſ- 


courſe. 


Images in diſcourſe are defined, by Longinus, to be, in gene- 


ral, any thoughts proper to produce expreſſions, and which 
preſent a kind of picture to the mind. | 


But, in the more limited ſenſe, he ſays, images are ſuch diſ- 


. courſes as come from us, when, by a kind of enthuſiaſm, or 


an extraordinary emotion of the ſoul, we ſeem to ſee the 
things whereof we ſpeak, and preſent them before the eyes of 


thoſe who hear us. | 1 : 
Images, in rhetoric, have a very different uſe from what they 


have among the poets : the end principally propoſed in poetry 
is, aſtoniſhment and ſurprize; whereas the thing chiefly aimed 
at in proſe is, to paint things naturally, and to ſhew them 
clearly.— They have this, however, in common, that they 
both tend to move each in its kind. | 


that they were ſoon deſtroyed. 


The brothers of the. Roſy croſs are ſometimes alſo called IIlu- 


mined. See ROSYCRUCIAN. 


ILLUSTRIOUS, ILLusTRIs, was heretofore, in the Roman | 
empire, a title of honour peculiar to people of a certain rank. 

It was firſt given to the moſt diſtinguiſhed among the knights, 
who had a right to bear the latus clavus : afterwards, thoſe 


were intitled i/lu/rious, who held the fir rank among thoſe 


treaſurers, comites, &ec, 


called honorati ; that is, the præfecti praiotil, prefect: urbis, 


There were, however, different degrees among the illuſtres: 
as in Spain they have grandees of the firſt and ſecond claſs, 


. fo in Rome they had their 
majores ; and others leſs, 


. whom they called great, 
led illuſtres minores.— For in- 


ſtance; the præſectus prætorũ was a degree below the maſter | 


of the offices, though they were both illuſtres. 


- 'Fhe Novels of Valentinian diſtinguiſh as far as five kinds of i/- 


C 


| 


Theſe images, or pictures, are of vaſt uſe, to give weight, 
magnificence, and ſtrength, to a diſcourſe. . They warm and 
animate it; and, when managed with art, according to Lon- 
ginus, ſeem, as it were, to tame and ſubdue the hearer, and 
put him in the power of 'the ſpeaker. 1 
IMAGINARY. root, in algebra. See the article Roor. 
IMAGINATION, a power or faculty of the ſoul, whereby it 
conceives and forms ideas of things, by means of impreſſions 
made on the fibres of the brain, by ſenſation. 1 


* 


The organs of our ſenſes are compoſed of fibrillæ, or little 
fibres, which, at one end, terminate in the outward parts of 
2 and ſkin, and at the other in the middle of the 

rain. | r 
Theſe fibres may be moved two ways: either beginning at 
that end which terminates in the brain, or at that which ter- 


minates without. Now the agitation of theſe, fibres cannot 


be communicated to the brain, but the ſoul will be- ae | 
7 3 ; 228 
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greater from the leſs. See 


| imamate, or dignity of the imam. 


IMA 


and perceive ſomething. —lf then the agitation begins where | 
objects make their firſt impreſſion, viz. on the external ſur- 
face of the fibres of our nerves, and is communicated thence 


to the brain; the ſoul, in that caſe, judges that what ſhe per- 
ceives is without; that is, ſhe perceives an external object 


as preſent ; but if only the interior fibres be moved by the 


cCourſe of the animal ſpirits, or in ſome other manner; the ſoul | 


then imagines, and judges, that what ſhe perceives is not 
without, but within the brain ; that is, ſhe perceives an ob- 


ject as abſent : and herein lies the difference between ſenſa- | 


tion and imagination. 


* 


To give a more diſtinct idea of the faculty of imagination, 


according to the doctrine of Malebranche, it muſt be obſerv- 
ed, that as often as there happens to be any alteration in that 
part of the brain where the nerves terminate, there alſo hap- 
pens an alteration in the brain; that whenever there is any 
motion in that part, to change the order of its fibres, there 
alſo happens a new perception in the ſoul, and ſhe finds ſome- 
thing new, either by way of ſenſation, or imagination; nei- 
ther of which can be without an alteration of the fibres in 
that part of the brain.— So that the faculty of imagining, or 


imagination, only conſiſts in the power which the ſoul has of 


forming images of objects, by producing a change in the fibres 
of that part of the brain, which may be called the principal 
part, becauſe it correſponds to all the parts of our body, and 
is the place where the ſoul (if it may be ſo ſaid) immediately 
reſides.— It matters not which that part is, nor whether the 


opinion of Willis be true, who places the common ſenſe in 


the two bodies, called corpora ſtriata, and the imagination in 


the corpus calloſum; or that of Fernelius, who places ſenſation 


in the pia mater, that encompaſſes the ſubſtance of the brain; 
or that of Deſcartes, who places it in the pineal gland: it 
ſuffices that there is ſome ſuch part. 1 


- 


Since then the imagination only conſiſts in a power which the 


ſoul has of forming images of objects, by impreſſing them on 
the fibres of the brain, it follows that. the larger and more 


_ diſtin the veſtigia or tracks of the animal ſpirits, which 


are the lines or ſtrokes, as it were, of thoſe images, are; the 
more ſtrongly and diſtinctly the ſoul imagines thoſe objects. 


Nov as the breadth, depth, and cleanneſs of the ſtrokes 


of a ſculpture depend on the force where with the graver acts, 


and the obedience which the copper yields; ſo the depth and 


cleanneſs of the tracts of the imagination depend on the force 


of the animal ſpirits, and the conſtitution of the fibres of the 
brain; and it is that variety which is found in thoſe two 


things, to which we owe almoſt all that vaſt difference which 


. we obſerve in peoples minds.—On the one fide are abun- 


dance and ſcarcity, briſkneſs and ſlowneſs, largeneſs and 


ſmalneſs of the animal ſpirits ; and, on the other hand, deli- 
cacy or groſſneſs, humidity or drineſs, ſtiffneſs or flexibility 


of the fibres of the brain; and, laſtly, a particular relation 
which the animal ſpirits may have with thoſe fibres: from 


the various combinations of which things, will reſult a ſuffi- 


ciently great variety, to account for all the different charac- 
ters which appear in the minds of men: and from the ſame 
principle flows that difference which is obſerved in the ſame 


perſon's mind, at different times, and under different circum- 


ſtances, as in childhood, manhood, and old age, in ſickneſs, 


: health, Se. 


if 


It may here be obſerved, that the fibres of the brain are more 
22 by the impreſſion of objects, than by the courſe of 


e animal ſpirits; and for this reaſon the ſoul is more affect- 
ed with objects, which it perceives by ſenſation, and which | 


it looks on as preſent, and capable of giving it pleaſure or 


pain, than by thoſe perceived by imagination, which it judges | 


to be diſtant. —And yet it ſometimes happens, that in per- 
ſons, whoſe animal ſpirits. are extremely agitated by faſting, 


Waking, drinking, a fever, or ſome violent paſſion, theſe ſpi- 
. Tits move the inward fibres of the brain as forcibly as out- 


ward objects do; ſo that thoſe perſons perceive things by ſen- 


ation, which they ſhould only perceive by imagination; for 


imagination and ſenſation only differ from each other, as the 
. Recher, de la Verité, 
Lib. II. See the articles MaDNess, DELIRIUM, PHRENSY, 


* 


MrLANcHOLVY, c. 


IMAM, or IMA, a miniſter in the Mahometan church, an- 
ſpwer ing to a pariſh-prieſt among us. 5 


The word properly ſignifies what we call a prelate, antiſtes, 
one who precedes others; but the Muſſulmen frequently ap- 
ply it to a perſon who has the care and intendency of a 


- moſque; who is always there the firſt, and reads prayers to 
- the people, which they repeat after him. | 
MANM is alſo applied, by way of excellence, to the four chiefs 
. or founders of the four principal ſects in the Mahometan re- 


ligion. X 


- Thus Ali is the imam of the Perſian, or of the ſect of the 


Schiaites: Abu-beker the - imam of the Sunnites, which is 


he ſect followed by the Turks. Saphii, or Safi-y, the imam 
gf another ſe, Ac. 4 2 2174 2 . 


„ 


The Mahometans do not agree among themſelves about this 
* think it of divine 


IMM 


it to be ſo attached to any ſingle family, as that it may not 
be transferred to another. They add; that the imam is to 


ever this be, it is certain, that after an imam has once been 
owned as ſuch, by the Muſſulmen, he who denies; that his 
authority comes immediately from God, is. accounted im- 
pious; he who does not obey him; is a rebel; and he who pre- 


the orthodox of that religion. p 
IMBARGO, or EmBaRGo, a ſtop or ſtay put upon ſhips, or 
merchandize, uſually by public authority. See EMBARGo. 


= body is not able to perform its uſual exerciſes or fun- 
ions. | 28 
IMBEZLE, or Iu BBZ z 1E, to waſte, pilfer, or purloin. 
As where a perſon intruſted with goods waſtes, conſumes; 
and diminiſhes them, he is ſaid to z#1bezle them. 
IMBIBE, is commonly uſed in the ſame ſenſe as abſorb; viz. 
where a dry porous body takes up another that is moiſt. 
IMBRICATED, is uſed by ſome botaniſts. to expreſs the 
figure of the leaves of ſome plants; which are hollowed like 
an imbrex, or gutter-tile, or are laid in cloſe ſeries over one 
another like the tiles on an houſe. | . 
IMITATION, in mufic, a kind of compoſition wherein one 
part is made to imitate another, either throughout the whole 
piece, which is one of the kinds of canon, or only during 
ſome meaſures, which is a ſimple imitation, | 
Sometimes the movement, or the figure of the notes; alone; 
is imitated; and that, ſometimes, even by a contrary motion; 
which makes what they call a retrograde imitation: 
Imitation differs from fugue, in regard, in the former the re- 
petition muſt be a ſecond, a third, a ſixth, ſeventh, or ninth, 
either above or below the firſt voice; whereas if the repetition 
were in uniſon, a fourth, fifth, or eighth; higher or lower, 
it would be a Fugue. . 8 | 
IMMACULATE, without flain.—A term much uſed among 
the Romaniſts, when, ſpeaking of the conception of the 
bleſſed virgin, they call it immaculate : intimating, that ſhe 
was born without original ſm. | 8 Lo 
When the cap is given to a doctor of the Sorbonne, he is 
obliged to ſwear, that he will defend the immaculate concep- 


verſities made the ſame order. 

The military orders in Spain are all ſolemnly obliged to defen 
this prerogative of the virgin. See CONCEPTION, 12 
There is alſo a Congregation of the IMMAacuLaTE Conception 3 
in moſt nunneries whereof is a ſociety of ſecular maids, whoſe 
end is to honour the immaculate conception: of which they 


ay. . 
IMMANENT, in logic. — The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two 
kinds of actions; the one tranfient, which paſs from the 


agent to the patient; the other immanent, which continue in 
the agent. 1 : 75 


Thus God, angels, and the human ſoul, are immaterial be- 


Fd 


topics. 15, Its ſimplicity. 25, Its independency on the bo- 
dy, which is twofold; in its eſe, and in its operari, in exiſt- 
ing, and in acting or operating ſeparately. 3*, Its rule and 
authority over the body. 4“, Its likeneſs and ſimilitude to 
God, which diſcovers itſelf in the pleaſure it enjoys in ſpi- 
ritual things, in its aiming at ſpiritual objects, c. 5, Its 
ſpiritual manner of eren eee objects. And, laſtly, 
its indiviſibility, capacity, activity, and immortality. See 
Sour. | 1 
thing, without any interpoſition. | 5 
IMMEDIATE, alſo, ſignifies ſomething that acts without means, 


an immediate cauſe, c. Wt | 

There have been great diſputes among divines about immediate 

grace. The queſtion in debate is, Whether grace act on the 
heart and mind by an immediate efficacy, independent of all 


improvement of circumſtances, joined to the miniſtry of the 
word, may produce the converſion of ſouls. See GRAct 


IMMEDIATE Moge. | Mops. 
IMMEDIATE Fire. : dee the article 4 FIRE. 
IM MEMORIAL, an epithet given to the time or duration of 
any thing whoſe begioning we know nothing Tf. 
In a legal ſenſe, a thing is ſaid to be of time immemgrial, or 
time out of mind, that was before the reign of our king 
IMMENsE, that whoſe amplitude, or extenſion, no finite meas 
ſure whatſoever, or how oft ſoever repeated, can equal. 
ee r 0 IMMER- 


* 


* 


right, and attached toa ſingle family, as the pontificate of Aa” 
ron.-Others hold, that it is, indeed, of divine right, but den 


be clear of all groſs ſins; and that otherwiſe he may be de- 
poſed, and his dignity may be conferred on another. How- 


. tends to contradict what he ſays, is eſteemed a fool, among 


IMBECILLITY, a ſtate of languor, or decay; wherein 


tion. This was decreed by an act of the Sorbonne in the 
fourteenth century; in imitation of which, eighty other uni- 


make a public proteſtation every year, and a private one every 
1 50 


IMMATERIAL, ſomething devoid of matter, or that is pure 


 ings.—Plato proves the immateriality of the ſoul from theſe ſix 


or without medium. In which ſenſe we ſay, immediate grace, | 


external circumſtances; or, Whether a certain aſſemblage and | 
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IMMERSION, an act by which any thing is plunged into ation. is moral immutability conſiſts in his not be ing liable 
water, or ſome other fluid. See FL. . to any change in his thoughts, will, or deſigns ; but that 
In the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, baptiſm' was performed by what he wills, he has willed from all eternity, See Gop. 
immerſion; by three immerſions.—The cuſtom of immerſion IMPALED, in heraldry, is underſtood of a ſhield party per 
is ſaid to be fill preſerved in Portugal, and among the Ana-] pale, or divided into two halves by a line drawn palewiſe 
baptiſts in other parts, through the middle, from the top to the bottom. 

ImmERSION, in pharmacy, is the preparation of ſome medi- When the coats of arms of a man and his wife, who is not 
cine, by letting it ſteep for ſome time in water, in order to] an heireſs, are borne in the ſame eſcutcheon, they muſt be 
take ſome ill quality or taſte from it. | | impaled, or marſhaled in pale, i. e. the huſband's on the 
This is done in rhubarb, to moderate its force; in lime, to | right fide, and the wife's on the left ; and this the heralds 
take away its ſalt; and in olives, which are preſerved in brine. ; call baron and feme, two coats impaled. | 

| IMMERSION, in aſtronomy, is when a ſtar or planet comes ſo If a man have had two wives, he may impale his coat in the 

| near the ſun, that we cannot diſcern it; being as it were en- middle between theirs; and if he have had more than two 
veloped, and hid in the rays of that luminary. they are to be marſhaled on each fide of his in their proper 

IuuxkRSsTOx alſo denotes the beginning of an eclipſe of the | order. ; | 

moon; that is, the moment when the moon begins to be IMPALEMENT, in a penal ſenſe, 
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darkened, and to enter into the ſhadow of the earth. IMPALEMENT, in phytology. dee EMPALEMENT,. 
| I᷑̃be ſame term is alſo uſed with regard to an eclipſe of the [[MPALPABLE, that, whoſe parts are fo extremely minute 
| ſun, when the diſk of the moon begins to cover it. that they cannot be diſtinguiſhed by the ſenſes, particularly 


In this ſenſe, immer/on ftands oppoſed to emerſion, which ſig- . b that of feeling. 
nifies the wie $07-504c%k he "On — come out 57 IMPANAT ION, a term uſed among divines to ſignify the 
| the ſhadow of the earth; or the ſun begins to ſhew the parts | Ypmion of the Lutherans with regard to the euchariſt; who 
of his diſk which were hid before. | | believe that the ſpecies of bread and wine remain, together 
IMMERSION is frequently applied to the ſatellites of Jupiter, and with the body of our Saviour, after conſecration. 
. eſpecially to the firſt ſatellite; the obſervation whereof is of IMP ANATO ES. . See the article ApESSENARII. 
ſo much uſe for diſcovering the longitude. | IMP ANELLING, in law. See EMPANELLING, 
The immer ſion of that ſatellite is the moment in which it IMPARES Scamilli. See the article SCamiLLi, 
appears to enter within the diſk of Jupiter; and its emer/ion IMPARLANCE, or EmPaRLance, See Emyar- 
the moment wherein it appears to come out. LANCE... x 
| The immerſions are obſerved from the time of the conjunc- IMP ASSIBLE, that which is exempt from ſuſfering ; or 
tion of Jupiter with the ſun, to the time of his oppoſition : which cannot undergo pain, or alteration. | 
and the emer/ions from the time of his oppoſition to his con- 'T he Stoics place the ſoul of their wiſe man in an impaſſible, 
junction.— The peculiar advaptage of theſe obſervations is, imperturbadle ſtate, See APATHY, pay EG | 
that during eleven months of the year, they may be made, IMPASTATION, the mixtion of divers materials of different 
at leaſt, every other day.—The perfection of this theory, colours, and conſiſtencies, baked or bound N with ſome 


- and the praxis thereon, we owe to M. Caſſini. cement, and hardened either by the air, or fire. 
C | Scruples of TuMERSION. See the article ScRUPLE. IMPASTATION is ſometimes uſed for a fort of maſons-work, 
| IMMORTAL, that which will laſt to all eternity, as having in made of ſtucco, or ſtone ground ſmall, and wrought up again 
itſelf no principle of alteration, or corruption. in manner of a paſte. | 8 


Thus, God, and the human ſoul, are immortal. Plato de- Authors are of opinion that the obeliſks, and the huge antique 
| - fines immortality, ,, pv; S. u altes worn, animated Columns ftill remaining, were made, ſome by impaſiation, and 
1 | | eſſence and eternal manſion; and proves the immortality of Others by fuſion; but t is is wholly erroneous : they are allcut 
| ſoul from two kinds of arguments; the one artificial, | out of quarries, yet open in Egypt, Arabia, &c, | 
| the other inartificial. | 5 1 IMPASTING, in oy. See EMPASTING. | 
The inartificial arguments for the ſoul's immertality are teſti- IMP EACHMENT of Wafte, a reſtraint from committing of 
monies and authorities, whereof he cites ſeveral; and adds, | Waſte upon lands and tenements ; or a demand of recom- 
in general, that all the great men and poets, who had any | Pence for waſte made by a tenant who has but a limited 
thing divine in them, have at all times aſſerted the :mmortality eſtate in the land granted. . 
1 of the foul. 15 lg s I | He that hath a leaſe without impeachment of waſte, hath by 
:  - Artificial or proper arguments for the immortality are either | that a property or intereſt given him in the houſes and trees, 
| _ ſpeculative or practical: of the firſt kind are thoſe drawn from, and may make waſte in them without being, called to an ac- 
1, The ſimple, uniform, ſpiritual, and divine nature of the | count for it. wn: 1 | | 
ſoul. 2®, From its infinite capacity. 35, Its deſiring and IMPECCABILITY, the ſtate of a perſon who cannot fin: 
longing after immortality, and its inward horror of falling into | or a grace, privilege, or principle, which puts him out of a 
nothing; proving it abſurd that, the ſoul ſhould die, when life | poſſibility of finning. 9 
is its proper and adequate object. 4, Its rational activity; The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh ſeveral kinds and degrees of in- 
- proving that whatever has in itſelf a principle of rational and peccability : that of God, belongs to him by nature: that 
ſpontaneous motion, by which it tends towards ſome ſupreme | of Jeſus Chriſt, conſidered as man, belongs to him by the hy- 
good, is immortal. 5, The various ideas which it has of poſtatical union: that of the bleſſed, is a conſequence of their 
ſpiritual things; particularly the idea it has of immortality : | condition: that of men, is the effect of a confirmation in grace, 
and, 6?, Its immateriality. EIS LE e | and is rather called impeccance than impeccability; accordingly 
His practical or moral arguments for the immortality of the | - divines diſtinguiſh between theſe two: this diſtinction is found 
Aoul, are drawn from, 1*, The juſtice of God, which can | neceſſary in the diſputes againſt the Pelagians, in order to ex- 
never ſuffer the wicked to eſcape unpuniſhed, nor the good | plain certain terms in the Greek and Latin-fathers, which 
unrewarded after death. 2 The dependence which reli- without this diſtinction are eaſily confounded. — 
gion has on this opinion, in regard, without this perſuaſion, IMPEDII, in law. See the article Q ARE Impedit. 
- there would be no religion in the world. 3, The opinion IMPENE TRABILITY, a quality whereby a thing becomes 
which men have, that juſtice and every kind of virtue are to unable to be pierced or penetrated ; or a property of body 
e cultivated, that they may at laſt live with God. 40, The | whereby it ſo fills up certain ſpaces, as that there is no 
. ä ſtings of conſcience, and anxious ſolicitude we are under room in them for any other body, | 


about a future ſtate. | Dr. Harris defines impenetrability, the diſtinction of one ex- 
IMMUNITY, a. privilege or exemption from ſome office, | tended: ſubſtance from another, by means whereof the ex- 
duty, or impoſition. | = tenſion of one thing is different from that of another: fo 
Immunity is more particularly underſtood of the liberties grant- | that two extended things cannot be in the ſame place, but 
ed to cities, and communities. iv) muſt neceſſarily exclude each other. | | 
The princes heretofore granted all kinds of immunities to eccle- [[MPENITENCE, or ImyENITENCY, an hardneſs of heart, 
- fiaſtics, exempting them from all impoſitions; but the eccle- | which makes a perſon perſevere in vice, and prevents his re- 
ſiaſtics of thoſe days were not ſo rich as thoſe of ours: they ntance. 155 e | 5 
gave all they had to the poor. e le le Final impenitence is the ſin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, which is 
1 | There is till a privilege of immunity in ſome places, and eſpe- | neither pardoned in this life, nor in that to come. 
cially in Italy, belonging to eccleſiaſtical things, and perſons; IMPERATIVE, in grammar, is one of the moods or man- 
8 - who are exempted from certain dues, and are ſheltered from] ners of conjugating a verb, ſerving to expreſs a command- 
1 3 the purſuits of juſtice. Though there are ſome crimes for] ment; as, go, come, &c. See M ooo. | | 
which they cannot plead the privileges of their immunity, as] In Hebrew, and other oriental languages, the future tenſe 
þ : ng murder, &c. {5 obs IEPA: 1: hes eri an imperative ſignification. 8 5 
IMMUTABILITY, che condition of a thing that cannot IMPERFEC Plants, among botaniſts, are ſuch as either 
„ W . | | + | really want flower, and ſeed, or are ſuppoſed to want them; 
1 _ »  Immutability is one of the divine attributes. no 8 ſeed having yet been diſcovered in the greater 
8 There is a twofold immutability in God; a 4 and a] part of thoſe plants included in this claſs by the botanical 
3 moral one.— ical immutability conſiſts in this, that] writeis. $67 wal | Wee | 
the ſubſtance of God does not, nor can, receive any alter- 
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Mr. Ray diſtinguiſhes. the plants called imperſect in his time 


according to the places of their growth, into, 
I. Aquatics, or ſuch as grow in the water: and that either, 
10, ta the lea, and then they are called marine plants; which 
are either of an hard and ſtony conſiſtence, as the eorals, and 
corallines; or of a more ſoft and herbaceous one. Of theſe 
laſt ſome are like herbs, and are of two kinds; the greater, 
which are cauliferous, as the fucus : the leſſer, as the alga : 
the others have more of the muſcus, or fungus appearance, 
as the ſpongia. 20, Freſp-water plants, and thoſe have either 
no leaves, but are capillaceous, as the conſerve z or their 
Jeaves are either ſingle, or divided into three parts, as the lens 
aluſtris, and lenticula paluſtris triſulca. | 
I. Imperfect plants, which grow in dry ground: theſe are 
divided into (1?), Such as have their ſubltance, either woody 
or fleſby ; and have ſcarce any thing common with the per- 
22 plants, neither the green herbaceous colour, nor the tex- 
ture of herbs; nor flower, ſeed, nor leaf, properly ſpeaking ; 
as all the fungi, which are either, 19, Such as grow on trees, 
and therefore are called arboreous, as the fungus laricis, called 
agaric, and the fungus ſambuci, which we call Fews-ear. 
25, Terreſtrial, and thoſe either cauliferous, with heads either 
lamellated or porous underneath, or without ſtalks, as the 
ice of Pliny, and fungus pulverulentus, crepitus lupi, or 
common puff-balls. 3*, Subterrancous, as the tubera ter- 
rz, or truffles. (2%), Such as have a more ſoft and dry con- 
ſiſtence, and this more like that of herbs; of which ſome 
are both cauliferous and branched, as the muſci, or moſſes: 
others are without ſtalks, adhering like a cruſt to the ſurface 
of the earth, ſtones, trees, or wood; as the lichen terreſtris 
and arboreus. This was the opinion of Mr. Ray, as to the 
claſs of imperfect plants; but their number has been, iince 
his time, greatly diminiſhed ; almoſt all of theſe named here 
having been found lately to have real ſeeds. See Supplement, 
articles FunGUs, CORALLIUM, and Muscus. 


IMPERFECT fenſe, in grammar, ſignifies an indefinite time 


between the preſent and the paſt; as, I taught, I heard. 
IMPERFECT flowers are thoſe which want the petala; hence 
+ alſo called apetalous, and flamineous flowers, 
IMPERFECT numbers, in arithmetic, are thoſe whoſe aliquot 

parts, taken together, do-not make the juſt number itſelf, but 

either come ſhort of it, in which caſe they are called defi- 


cient numbers ; or exceed it, and then they are called abundant 
numbers. ES” | 


IMPERFECT mixts, See the article MixT. _ | 
IMPERIAL, ſomething belonging to an emperor, or em- 
ire. | 
Thus we ſay, his imperial majeſty, the imperial crown, im- 
perial arms, Sc. 3 . 
IMPERIAL crown, See the article CRown, 
IMPERIAL chamber is a ſovereign court eſtabliſhed for the 


affairs of the immediate ſtates of the empire. See CHAM- | 


| IMPERIAL cities, in Germany, are thoſe which own no other 


head but the empetor. 

Theſe are a kind of little commonwealths; the chief magi- 
ſtrate whereof does homage to the emperor, and pays him 
the Roman month; but in other reſpects, and in the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, the magiſtrate is ſovereign. 

The imperial cities have a right of coining money, and of 
keeping forces, and fortified — : their deputies aſſiſt at the 
imperial diets, where they are divided into two branches, that 
of the Rhine, and that of Suabia.—There were formerly 
twenty-two in the former, and thirty-ſeven in the latter ; 
but there are now only forty-eight in all. 

ImPERIAL diet is an aſſembly or convention of all the ſtates of 
the empire. | | 
It is uſually held at Ratiſbon ; where the emperor, either in 
perſon, or by his commiſſioner, and the eleCtors, ſecular and 

eccleſiaſtical, princes, prelates, princeſſes, counts, and de- 

puties of imperial cities, aſſiſt. | 

The diet is divided into three colleges, which are thoſe of 
the eleQors, the princes, and the cities. —The electors alone 
form the firſt ; the ſecond conſiſts of princes, prelates, prin- 
ceſſes, and counts, and the third of the deputies of impe- 
rial cities. | „ 

Each college has its director, who preſides in the conſulta- 

tions: the elector of Mentz, in the college of electors; the 
archbiſhop of Saltzburg, in that of the princes; and the de- 
puty of the city of Cologne, in that of the cities. 

In the diet, each principality has a voice; but all the prelates 
(ſo they call the abbots and provoſts of the empire) have but 
two voices, and all the counts but four. eee 
Though the three colleges agree, yet t. e emperor has a nega- 

tive voice: when he alſo conſents, the reſolutions paſs into 
a law, which obliges all the ſtates of the empire, both medi- 
ate and immediate. | | a | 

ImPerIAL medals, See the article ME DAL. 

IMP ERII receſs.” See the article REces8us inperii. 

IM PERSON L verb, in grammar, is ſuch an one, as is only 


uſed in the third perſon ſingular; as, oportet, licet, &c. 
IMPERVIOUS,: a. thing not to be pervaded, or. paſſed | 
through; either by reaſon of the cloſeneſs of its pores, or the |. 


Vox. I, N* 82. CHAM3. 


particular configuration df its parts. See Pok E, PENETRAs 

TION, &fc, TM | 

IMPETIGO, in medicine, an extreme roughneſs, and fouls 
_ of the ſkin, attended with an itching, and plentiful 
Curr | ; 
In which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with lichen, volaticu, 
and mentagra, 4; 
The impetige is a ſpecies of dry; pruriginous itch; wherein 
ſcales, or ſcurf, ſucceed apace; ariſing from ſaline corroſive. 
humours thrown out upon the exterior habit of the body, by 
which means the internal parts are uſually relieved. | 
It is divided into mitis, mild, not accompanied with any 
aw rms, 3 and fera, ſevere, which eomes near to a le- 
proſy. 

IMPETRATION, the act of obtaining any thing by requeſt 
or prayer. | 

IMPETRATION was more particularly uſed in our ſtatutes for 


from the court of Rome, which did belong to the diſpoſal 
of the king, and other lay-patrons of the realm; the penalty 
whereof is the ſame with that of proviſors, 25 E. III. See 
PROVISOR, | 


IMPETUS, in mechanics. See MomenTUM; and Mo- 
TION, | 


Paracentric IMpETUs, See the article PARACENTRIC. 


of an hawk, in the place of one that is broken. 

IMPLAN TATION, one of the fix kinds of tranſplanta- 
_ uſed by ſome for the ſympathetic cure of certain diſ- 
eaſes. me 
Implantation is performed by placing plants, or at leaſt the 
roots of plants, in a ground prepared: for that purpoſe, and 
watered with what the patient has uſed to waſh himſelf with- 

al. By which means, it is pretended, the diſeaſe is tranſlated 
into the plant.— If the plant happen to die before the cure be 
perfected, by reaſon of the ill qualities it imbibes, other 
plants, they ſay, muſt be placed inſtead of it, and the proceſs 
be continued as in the firſt: but this is all idle and abſurd. 


PLEADING. | 


IMPLEMENTS* is uſed for all things neceſſary for a trade, 
or the furniture of an houſhold. | | 


* The word is formed either from the Latin implere, to fill up; 
or from the French employer, to employ. 


In this ſenſe we frequently find it uſed in wills, and convey- 
ances of moveables. | © 
IMPLEX a#im. See the article AcTI1ON. 8 
IMPLICIT *, ſomething tacitly compriſed, or underſtood 3 
that is; contained in a diſcourſe, clauſe, or propoſition, 


_ quence, 


IMPLICIT condition. See the article CONDITION. 

IMPLY a contradificn, a phraſe uſed among philoſophers, in 
ſpeaking of the object of divine omnipotence. 8 
God can do every thing that does not imply a contradiction 
proceeding from God: by which is not meant a relation of 

the action to the executive power of God; for to ſay that 


tradidtion proceeding from this power, would only be to ſay, 
that God can do what he can do.— In that propoſition there- 


perfections of God: thus, God can do whatever does not im- 


racle, becauſe this is repugnant to his goodneſs and truth.. 
But becauſe all things that imply a contradiction, cannot be 
ſaid to have ſuch a reſpe to the attributes of God; there- 
fore we may ſay more generally, that thoſe things imply a 
contradiction, which involve a contrariety from the terms or 
objet.—For there are two things avis to the being of 
any thing; the one on the ſide of the agent, viz. a power 


non- reſiſtance.— For want of the firſt condition, there are 
a thouſand things which we cannot do; and for want of the 
ſecond condition, there are many things that God cannot 
do: for that which, when it is affirmed, is yet denied, is im- 
poſſible. 1 | 3 
IMPORTATION, the act of importing or bringing in mer- 
chandizes from foreign countries. 1 4 1 
IM POSITION gf hands, an eccleſiaſtical action, by which 
the ee miſſion, and the power of abſolving, is con- 
eee er 701 i e e 
Impoſition of handt was a Jewiſh ceremony, introduced, not 
by any divine authority, but by cuſtem: it being the prac- 
tice among thoſe people, whenever they prayed to God for 
any perſon, to lay their hands on his head. | 


\ ferred his bleſſing on children, and when he cured the ſick ; 
adding prayer to the ceremony.——The apoſtles likewiſe laid 


bands on thoſe upon whom they beſtowed the Holy Ghoſt.— 
5Ce | Tho 


the preobtaining of benefices and church-offices in England 


IMPING, in falconry, the inſerting of a feather in the wing 


IMPLEAD, to ſue, or proſecute by courſe of law. See. 


not in expreſs terms, but only by induction and conſe- 


„The word is derived from the Latin iz 5 and phico, I fold, 
ImpLICIT faith, See the article Fairy. ' | 


God, by this power, could do whatever does not imply a con- 


fore is meant a relation to the other attributes and ſimple 


ply a contradiftion to ſome other of his attributes. For in- 
ſtance, he cannot atteſt a falſe religion. by his word, or by mi- 


of acting; the other on that of the patient or object, viz. a a 


Our Saviour obſerved the ſame cuſtom, both when he con- 
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The prieſts obſeved the ſame cuſtom-when _ one Was 


received into their body. And the apoſtles t ves under- 
went the impoſition of hands afreſh, every time they entered 
.—[n the antient church, impoſition of 
hands was even praQtiſed on perſons when they married; 


-which cuſtom the Abyſſinians ſtil] obſerve. 


But this term, which, in its original ſignification, is general, 


is now reſtrained, by cuſtom, to that impoſition which is prac- 


tiſed at ordination—Spanheim has written a treatiſe De in- 
poſitione manuum ; and Tribenhorius and Braunius have done 
the ſame. See QORDINATION. | 


InyostTION is alſo a kind of tranſplantation praRtiſed for the | 
' - cure of certain/diſeaſes. oo IT. | 


crement of the part 


It is performed by taking ſome of the implanted ſpirit or ex- 
i , or of both together, and placing 
them in a tree, or a plant, between the bark and the wood, 


after which it is covered up with mud. Inſtead of this, ſome 
' bore a hole in the tree with an 2 * and ſhutting up the 


hole again with a tampion of the 
with mud. | 


ame wood, cover it over 


If it be defired the effect ſhauld be laſting, a tree is choſen 
that will continue long, as an oak. If it be deſired the effect 


- ſhould be ſpeedy, they chooſe a tree that grows faſt ; in which 


laſt caſe, the matter ſerving as the medium of tranſplantation 
muſt be taken out of the tree as ſoon as the effect has fol- 


Jowed; becauſe the too great alteration of the ſpirit might 


be ſome prejudice to the patient. But all this is idle and ab. 


- furd, and the whole buſineſs of ſuch cures deſervedly laughed 
- out of the world. 5-8 | | 


ImPoSITION of tonage, &c. See DuTy, &c. | 
IMPOSSIBLE, that which cannot be done. 
A A propoſition is ſaid to be impoſſible, when it contains two | 


1 


ideas which mutually deſtroy each other, and which can nei- 


ther be conceived, nor united together in the mind. 
Thus it is impoſſible, that a circle ſhould be a ſquare z becauſe 


we conceive clearly, that ſquareneſs and roundneſs deſtroy 
each other by the contrariety of their figure, 
There are two kinds of impeſſibilities, phyſical and moral. 


Phyſical Inyoss1BILITY is that which eannot be done by the 


powers of nature. | 


A thing is Morally Iu voss 181 E, when of its own nature it is 


poſſible, but yet is attended with ſuch difficulties, as that, all 


things conſidered, it appears impeſfible. | | 


Thus it is morally i le, that all men ſhould be virtuous ; 
or that a man ſhould throw the ſame number with three 
dice an hundred times ſucceſſively. 


Any thing contrary to decency and good ſenſe is alſo faid to | 


be ampoſſible, among thoſe who reaſon from moral topics; 


thus the la 


rs fay Omne turpe impoſſibile: thoſe conditions 
are impoſſible, which ſenſe and decorum do not allow to be 


performed, though in themſelves very poſſible to thoſe 


IMPOST, in law, properly denotes the tribute or tax ap- 


who have no regard to good ſenſe, &c, 


pointed by a ſovereign to be paid for ſuch merchandize 
as Is brought into hoy; haven in his dominions from foreign 


nations. oy 
Inpeft is diſtinguiſhed from cuſtom, in that cuſtom more pro- 


_ perly ſignifies the duties paid to the king for goods ſhipped 


off or exported. —Bur the two are frequently confounded to- 


N See Cus ron. 


— 


. 


POSTHUME, a collection of matter, or pus, in any part 
of the body; either owing to an obſtruction of the fluids in 
that part, which makes them change into ſuch matter; or 
to a tranſlation of it from ſome other part where it was ge- 
nerated. See ABSCESS. EEE | 1 


IMPOSTS, in architecture, the capi ls of illars, or pilaſters, 


which ſupport arches. - See alſo Tab. Archit. Fig. 36. lit. d. 
Fig. 40. | | | t 


- An. impoſt, ſometimes alſo called chaprrel, is a ſort” of plinth, 
Or 


little cornice, which crowns a pier, and ſupports the firſt 
ſtone whence an arch or vault commences. i 


Inpeſt conform to their proper orders. The Tuſcan is a 


| Kay only ; the Doric has two faces crowned ; the Ionic 


bas a larmier over the two faces, and its mouldings may be 
| carved ; the Corinthian and Compoſite have a larmier, freeze, 
- and other mouldings. | | 


The projecture of the impeſt muſt not exceed the naked of 
the A vis vas Poul" Fon the entablature of the order ferves 


for the impoft of the arch; and this looks very grand and 


ſtately. 
| Phe ee be thing eee to an ordonnance ; inaſmuch 


as without it, in the place where the curve line of the arch 


| meets with the perpendicular line of the pillar, there always 


LY 


ſeems a kind of elbow. a 


IMPpOTENCE“, or ImroTEncy, © want of frength, 


power, or means, to perform any thing. . 
The word is derived from the vt on in taken ry 
vatively ;; and Potentia, power. 282 „ Br 5: „ 


Divines and philoſophers diſtinguiſh two kinds of impotency 


natural and maral,—The firſt is a want of ſome phyſical prin- | 


IP 


cond only imports a great difficulty; as 2 ſtron habit B 
the contrary; a violent paſſion, inclination, or & like.— 
Impitency is more particularly uſed. for a natural inability to 
Tn this ſenſe, # d defined a inability" 

n this ſenſe, impotency is defined an inability or inſufici, 
in the male to r e the female. 20 en 
The decretals idly diſtinguiſh three cauſes, or rather ſpecies, 
of — Dk: viz. frigidity, witchcraft, and impotentia co. 
eundt. a . ; 

IMPRECATION *, a curſe, or wiſh that ſome evil may 
| befal any one. 4 
The word is derived from the Latin i z and precor, I pray, 


The antients had their goddeſſes called Imprecations, in Latin 
Dire, i. e. Deorum ire, who were ſuppoſed to be the exe. 
cutioners of evil conſciences.— They were called Dire in 
heaven, Furies on earth, and Eumenides in hell. 
The Romans owned but three of theſe /mprecations, and the 
Greeks only two.—They invoked them, with prayers, and 
pieces of verſes, to deſtroy their enemies. | 
IMPREGNATION *, the emiſſion of the ſeed of the male 

in coition, by which the female conceives, or becomes with 
young. 4 | . 

The word is derived from the Latin im; re, of pr | 

x woman with child. r 

IMPREGNATION js alſo figuratively uſed in pharmac 

a liquor imbibes the W of s KN body. B 
Thus a menftruum is ſaid to be impregnated with a body 
diſſolved in it, as much as its pores are able to receive. 


[IMPRESSED ſpecies. See the article Spz cies. 


IMPRESSION, in philoſophy, is applied to the ſpecies of ob- 
| Jets which are ſuppoſed to make ſome mark or impreſſon 
on the ſenſes, the mind, and the memory, | 
The Peripatetics tell us, that bodies emit ſpecies reſembling 
them, which ſpecies are conveyed by the exterior ſenſes to 
the common fenſory : theſe. impreſſed ſpecies, being material 
and ſenſible, they ſay, are rendered intelligible by the active 
intellect; and, when thus fpiritualized, are called expreſſions, 
or expreſs ſpecies, as being expreſſed from the others. 
ImeREsSION is alſo frequently uſed in ſpeaking of the editions 
of a book, or of the number of times it has been printed, 
M. Arnaud aſſures us, there were above two hundred in- 
preſſions of the Louvain bible in one age; and it is affirmed, 
that Thomas a Kempis of the Imitation of Chrift has under-- 
| gone more impreſſion than there have been manths fince it 
was firſt compoſed. : „„ 
a e. however, differs from edition: the former, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, takes in no more than what belongs to te 
printing, the letter, paper, margin, page, diſtances of words 
and lines, and the diſpoſition of every thing that may have 
a good or bad effect on the eye: the latter, beſides all this, 
es in the care of the editor, who has reviſed the ccpy, 
corrected or augmented it, adding notes, tables, and other 
like things, which he judged might contribute towards make- 
ing the book more uſeful and correc. 5 
Indeed, very frequently the word edition only refers to this 
latter part; as when, in ſpeaking of the works of S. Augu- 
ſtine, we quote the edition of Eraſmus, the Lovaniſts, Bene - 
dictines, Ir. where we have no regard to the printing part, 
but only to the care and pains of the editors. | 
Privilege for IurRESSTON. See the article PRIVILEGE. 
IMPREST, Auditors of. See the article Aupirons. 
IMPRISONMENT, the ſtate of a perſon reſtrained of his 
liberty, and detained under the cuſtody of another. 
Falſe IMPRISONMENT, See the articles FALsE, and Ar- 
n an nenen 
IMPROPER fractions are ſuch as have their numerators equal 
to, or greater than, their denominators, | 
Such, 7 g. are, f, N. . | 
Theſe, properly ſpeaking, are not fra&toms, but either whole 
or mixed numbers ; and are only put into the form of frac- 
tient, in order to be added, ſubtracted, multiplied, or di- 
| vided, &c. | | EET? | 
IMPROPER motion. See the article Mor ion. 
IMPROPRIATION is a term uſed where the profits of an 
eccleſiaſtical benefice are in the hands of a layman. _ 
In which ſenſe it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from appropriation, which 
is, where the profits of a benefice are in the hands of a bi- 
ſhop, college, &c. though the two are now often uſed pro- 
r are ſaid to be 3845 impropriations in 
ngland. | ph. 
IMPROPRIETY, the quality of ſomething that is not fit, or 
Bird See PROPER, and PRORIE TT.. | 
Itammarians obſerve three kinds of faults in language; 2 
foleciſm, barbariſm, and impropriety : an impropriety is com- 
| mitted when a word is uſed that has not a proper ſignifica- 
tion. See SOLECISM, and BaRBaRIcM. 
{IMPROVIDE, in law. See QUIA #mprovide. {3 
IMPULSIVE, a term in philoſophy, applied to the action of 3 


* 


body which impels or puſhes another. 


4 


N ciple e an action; or it is where a being is ab- 


* 
_ 


- ſolutely defective, or not free, and at liberty to. act: the le- 


* * 
* + 


» 


Thus the arm is ſaid to give an impulſzue motion to the 
ſtone that it throws. See PROJECTILE, , 

FL oe Tannery 

3 3 | 


of an 


which 
f a bi- 
ed pro- 
tions in 


fitz or 


lage; 3 
is com- 
ignifica- 


ion of a 


1 to the 


i» 


and rendering him pure, juſt, and without ſpot before God; 


| _ ceiving the Holy Spirit; and in this fit of dozing, they ſay, it 


| Without preſcribing any thing to him. 


Is Jefencatin of any thing to the mind. See Ive a. 


| redemption for ever. Nor 
INAMELLING, or ENAMELLING. See the article Exa- 


In this ſenſe, impuJſve ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from attrac- 

tive and reputfive. 3 . 

Sir Iſaac Newton ſuggeſts, that attraction itſelf may poſſibly be 
effected by an impulſive power. 

IMU TA TION, a term much uſed among dtvines, ſometimes 
in a good, and ſometimes in an ill fenſe: in the latter it is uſed 
to ſignify the charging the fin to the account of one, which 

- was committed by another. | | 
Thus Adam's fin is imputed to all his poſterity ; all his de- 
ſcendants, by his fall, becoming as criminal in the fight of 
God, as if they had fallen themſelves ; and bearing the juſt 

uniſhment of his firſt crime. See ORIGINAL fin. 

Amputation, uſed in a good ſenſe, ſignifies the charging of an- 
other's juſtide, or merit. | 
Thus the juſtice of Jeſus Chriſt is imputed to us; his merits, 
and the price of his ſufferings, being applied to us. 


The imputation of the merits of Chriſt + 8 no more, | 


among the Reformed, than an extrinſic juſtice, which does 
not make us truly juſt, but only makes us appear fo; which 
' hides our fins, but does not efface them. 7 

For this reaſon, thoſe of the Romifh communion decline the 
uſe of the word imputation; and aſſert, that the juſtifying 
grace, which ap lies to us the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, not 
only covers our fins, but alſo effaces them; that this grace 
is intrinſic and inherent, renewing intirely the inward man, 


and that this juſtice is given him on account of the juſtice of 
Jeſus Chrift, that is, by the merits of his death and paſſion. 
In a word, ſay they, though it is the obedience of Jeſus 
Chriſt that has merited juſtifying grace for us, yet it is not 
the obedience of Jeſus Chri 


makes us formally ſinners, but it is this diſobedience that has 
merited for us, both that we ſhould be ſinners, and that we 
ſhould undergo the puniſhment of ſin. . | 
Proteſtants ſay, that the fin of the firſt man is imputed to 
his deſcendants ; they being looked on as culpable, and 
puniſhed as ſuch, becauſe of the ſin of Adam.—Catholics hold, 
that this is not enough; we are not only eſteemed and 


puniſhed as criminals, ſay they, but we are actually criminal | | 


- ourſelves by original fin, | 
Again, Proteſtants ſay, that the juſtice of Jeſus Chriſt is im- 
puted to us, and that our juſtification is only the imputation 
of Chriff's juſtice; his ſufferings ſtanding inſtead of ours, 
and God accepting his death as a ſatisfaction in lieu of our 
own. - But Catholics teach, that the juſtice of Chriſt is not 
only imputed, but actually communicated to the faithful, by 
the operation of the Holy Ghoſt : fo that they are not only 
reputed juſt, but alſo are made ſo. 5 
ACCESSIBLE height, or diſtance, is that which cannot be 
actually meaſured, by reaſon of ſome impediment in the way; 
as water, or the like. See DisTANCE, c. 

INACTION, ceſſation of action, a term much uſed in the 
myſtical divinity; by which is underſtood a privation, or 
-annihilation, of all the faculties ; whereby the door is, as it 
were, ſhut to all external objects, and a kind of ecſtaſy is 
| e during which God ſpeaks immediately to the heart. 
It is the ſtate of inaction that is held the moſt proper for re- 


is that God communicates ſublime and ineffable ſentiments 
and graces to the ſoul. | | 

Some do not make it conſiſt. in this ſtupid kind of indolence, 
or general ſuſpenſion of all ſenſation ; but by inaction only 

mean a ceſſation of deſires, in which as the ſoul does not de- 
termine itfelf to any poſitive acts, neither does it abandon itſelf 

to uſeleſs meditations, or the vain ſpeculations of reaſon ; but 

demands in general every thing that may be agreeable to God, 


This latter is the doctrine of the antient myſtics, and the 
former that of the modern ones, or the qui tits, . 
In qr however, it may be ſaid, that inaction is not the 
molt likely way of pleaſing God; it is our actions chiefly by 
which we are to gain his favour ; he will have us to act; ſo 
at inadtion cannot be agreeable to him. 3 RT 


INACTIVITY of matter. See Vis inertie. ' 
INADEQUATE idea, or notion, is a partial or incomplete 


NALTENABLE, that which cannot be validly alienated, or, 
made over to another. See ALIENATION. — 


us the dbminions of the king, the church, minors, &c. 
are inalienable, otherwiſe than with a reſerve of the right of 


MEL ING. 


ANIMATE , denotes a body that has either loſt its ſoul, or 
thatis not of a nature capable of having any. ] 


that renders us formally juſt : | 
and in like manner, it is not the diſobedience of Adam that] 


Ip 


INC 


Thus, a dead man is an inanimate lump, and metals are in- 
animate bodies. | 1 


INANITION, a term in phyſic, ſignifying emptineſs; or the 
Nate of the ſtomach, when it is empty, and needs food. ; 
There are flatulencies which proceed from repletion, and 
others from inanition, which laf are the more dangerous. 

INARTICULATE, an epithet applied to ſuch ſounds, ſyl- 

ables, or words, as are not pronounced diſtinctly. See 
ARTICULATION. . | f | 

INAUGURATION “, the coronation: of an emperor, or 

king; or the conſecration of a prelate; ſo called in imi- 


tation of the ceremonies uſed by the Romans, when they 
were received into the college of augurs, 


The word comes from the Latin inaugurare, which fignifies 
to dedicate a temple, or to raiſe any one to the prieſthood, 
having, in order to that; firſt taken auguries. See Aubur, 
and AuuRx. | | 

INCA, or VNA, an appellation which the natives of Peru give 
to their kings, and princes of ihe blood, : | 

The chronicle of Peru relates the origin of the encas : this 

country had been a long time the theatre of all ſorts of wars, 

horrible crimes, and diſſenſions, till at length there appeared 
two brothers, the one of whom was called Mangocapa : of 
this perſon the Indians uſe to tell wonders ; they ſay he built 
the city of Cuſco, ſettled laws and policy, and taught them 
to adore the ſun: and he and his deſcendants took the name of 
inca, which, in the language of Peru, ſignifies king, or great 
lord. Theſe Incas grew ſo powerful, that they made them- 
ſelves maſters of the whole country, from Paſto to Chili, 

I 300 leagues long, and held it till the diviſions between inca 
uaſcar, and Atabalipa; which the Spaniards laying hold of, 

made themſelves maſters of Peru, and put an end to the 

empire of the 7ncas. | | | 

They number only twelve of theſe incas.—It is ſaid, the 

moſt conſiderable among the nobles of the country till bear 

the name of inca. | . 7 

INCALESCENCE *, the growing hot of any thing, either by 
motion and friction, or as quick-lime does, by pouring water 
on it. Ws. | 6 

The word is compounded of iz, and caleo, or caleſco, I grow 

warm. | | | 
INCAMERATION “, in the apoſtolical chancery, the union 


of ſome land, right, or revenue, to the domain of the pope. 
See CHAMBER. EE 
* The word is derived from the Latin in, and camera, chamber. 
INCANTATION *, inchantment; words and ceremonies 
uſed by magicians to raiſe devils; or rather to impoſe on the 
credulity of the people. See Macic, FascinaTtion, 
WITCHCRAFT, Cc. | n 7 TP 
The word is derived from the Latin in, and canto, I ſing. 
See CHARM, and CARMEN. ” 391 
INCAPACIT V, in matters of benefices among the canoniſts, 
is of two kinds: the one renders the proviſion of a benefice 
null in its original; the other is acceſſary, and annuls the pro- 
viſions, which at firſt were valid. e 
Incapacities of the firſt kind, are the want of a diſpenſation 
for age in a minor, for legitimation in a baſtard, for natu- 
ralization in a foreigner, & c. 3 £ 
Of the latter kind, are grievous offences and crimes ; as being 
concerned in ſeeing a ſentence of death executed, &. which 
they decree, vacate the benefice to all intents, or render the 
holding it irregular. : | Orr 
INCARNATION, in theology, ſignifies the act whereby the 
Son of God aſſumed the human nature; or the myſtery by 
which Jeſus Chriſt, the eternal Word, was made man, in 
order to accompliſh the work of our ſalvation, 75750 hi 
The Indians own a kind of Trinity in the Godhead, and fay, 
that the ſecond perſon thereof has been incarnate nine times, 
and will be incarnate a tenth ; and they give him a different 
7. in each of theſe incarnations. See Kircher. Chin, Il. 
uſtr. - 
The #ra uſed among Chriſtians, whence they number their 
years, is the time of the incarnation, that is, of Chriſt's con- 
ception in the virgin's womb. | hehe 
This æra was firſt eftabliſhed by Dionyſius Exiguus, about 
the beginning of the fixth century, till which time the æra of 
Diocleſian had been in'uſe. © + | ; 
Some time after this, it was conſidered, that the years of a 
man's life were not numbered from the time of his conception, 
but from that of his birth: which occaſioned them t6 poſtpone 
the beginning of this æra, for the ſpace of one year, retaining 
the cycle of Dionyſius intire, in every thing elſe. i 
At: Rome they reckon their years from the incarnation, or 
birth of Chriſt, that is, from the 25th of December, which 
cuſtom has obtained from the year 1431.—In France, and 
ſeveral other countries, pre 4 alſo reckon from the in- 
er 


* The word is derived from the Latin prepoſition in, taken pri- 
vatively; and anima, ſoul. 5 . A 8 8 ö 


'\ 


. carnation ;' but then they differ from the other in the day 
of the incarnation, fixing it, after the primitive manner, not 
| | fg ke” „ 


ts the day of the birth, but conception of our Saviour.— | 
Though * f 
begin their year from Chriſtmas. 
Grandamicus de Dre Nat. 
InNcARNATION , in medicine, 
up ulcers and wounds with new 


The medicines which effect this, are commonly 
natives. 

INCARNATIVE, in medicine and ſurgery, is applied to 
medicines, band 
ulcer to fill up with fleſh. bu they 4 "ow called ana- 

lerotics, from «ve, againz and TAnw, to fill. "oy 

1 e ſuch an one as makes the fleſh heal 

and unite. a 
IxcARNATIVE 0 
end of it, ſo as the other end may be put through it. —To 
make uſe of this bandage, they apply the middle of it to the 
© fide oppoſite to the wound]; ſo that the aperture may be over | 
the wound itſelf ; and flipping the other end through it, they 
draw the lips of the wound cloſe to each other, that they may 
grow 
| INCARNATIVE 
of a wound, and keeping them together, by means of a thread | 
drawn through them with a needle, occaſions them to grow 
ts 3 + | RT a 
 INCARTATION, in chemiſtry, the refining of gold, by 
* means of ſilver, and aqua fortis. f SOT 
This is the fame with what is otherwiſe called departing. See 


DePpaRT. . 
INCENSE *, an aromatic, odoriferous reſin; otherwiſe called 
frankincenſe. | | 


©. Incenſe was formerly burnt in the temples. of all religions, to 

do honour to the divinities that were there adored. Many of 
the primitive Chriſtians were put to death, becauſe they would | 
not offer incenſe to idols. In the Romiſh church they ſtill re- 


le. . a 
INCEPT IVE, a word uſed by Dr. Wallis to expreſs ſuch 


 InpziniTE, and INDIVISIBLE. Pee” 
Thus a point has no magnitude itſelf, but is inceptive of a 
Une which it produces by its motion. So a line, though it 
have no breadth, is yet inceptive of breadth; that is, it is ca- 


| INCEST, the crime of venereal commerce between perſons 


— 


the country. | 
Some are of opinion, that marriage ought to be permitted be- 
_ tween kinsfolks, to the end that the affection, ſo neceſſary in 


7M covered with a veil of horror, which makes us look on them 
| of thoſe actions, than the actions themſelves. 
alone excepted. - In the hiſtory of the antient kings of thoſe 


the ſiſter: the reaſon was, becauſe they thought it too 
mean to join 


_ princes, 


Spiritual Inches is the like crime committed between two 
- perſons who have 
or confirmation. 


thoſe benefices void. | : A 
INCESTUOUS, the name of a ſect or hereſy, which aroſe in 
Italy about the year 1065. Ea | 
The hereſy of the Incęſtuous had its beginning at Ravenna; 


| larly at ſolemn funerals, beſtowing it on ſuch perſons as they 


even to the ſeventh degree, but time has now brought it down 
to the third or fourth degree. | „ 
The words adultery and incgſt are not indecent, though they | 


| 91. 


Florentines ftick to the day of the birth, and 
See Petav. de Dot. Temp. 
"yg the healing and filling 
eſh. 5 


The word is formed from in, and carv, fleſh. _ | 
called incar- 


ages, and futures, which diſpoſe a wound or 


bandage, is a fillet with an eye or nooſe at one 


together. gg i 
ture, is ſuch an one as, by rejoining the lips 


The word comes from the Latin incenſum, q. d. burnt ; as 
taking the effect for the thing itſelf. 3 


tain the uſe of incenſe in many of their ceremonies, particu- 


would honour, as on prelates, &c. and ſometimes alſo on the 


moments, or firſt principles, which, though of no magnitude 
themſelves, are yet capable of producing ſuch as are. See 


le, by its motion, of producing a ſurface which has 


who are related in a degree prohibited marriage by the laws of 


marriage, might be heightened by this double tie; and yet the 
rules of the church have formerly extended this prohibition 


ſignity very infamous things; becauſe they repreſent them as 


only as crimes : the words, therefore, rather ſignify the guilt 


Moft nations look on incgſt with horror, Perſia and Egypt 
countries we meet with inſtances of the brother's marrying 


in in alliance with their own ſubjects; and ſtill 
more ſo, to have married into the families of any foreign 


As to the Perſians, there was a till more abominable ſort of 
practiſed by their magi : if we may truſt Catullus, carm. 


55 Nam magus ex matre & gnato gignatur ortet, 6 pies 
| Si vera eft Perſarum impia religio, . + 


- 


lation of the other, e riot * 
Such a ſpiritual incęeſt renders both the one and the other of 


the learned of which place, being conſulted, by the Florentines 


other. | W | 5 
They proved this their opinion by a paſſage in Juſtinian's 7,. 
fiitutes, where it is ſaid, that a man may marry his brother”, 


fon. | 


a ſpiritual alliance, by means of baptiſm, |... 


Spiritual Ixc Es is alſo underſtood of a vicar, or other dane 
ficiary, who enjoys both the mother and the daughter; that 
s, holds two benefices, the one whereof depends on the col- 


INC 


anſwer, that the ſeventh generation, mentioned in the 
canons, Was to be taken on both ſides together; ſo that four 
generations were to be reckoned on one ſide, and three on the 


or ſiſter's n though ſhe be but in the fourth 
degree: whence they concluded, that if my brother's grand- 
child be in the fourth degree with reſpect to me, ſhe is in the 
fifth with reſpect to my ſon, in the ſixth with reſpect to my 
grandſon, and in the ſeventh with reſpect to my great grand 


Peter Damian wrote againſt this o inion, and pope Alexander 
II. condemned it in a council held at Rome. 


INCH, a known Engliſh meaſure, the twelfth part of a foot. 
Incn of candle, a manner of ſelling goods among merchants, 


Ihe method of it is thus. —Notice is uſually given upon the 
Exchange in writing, and elſewhere, when the fale is to begin: 
againſt which time the goods are divided into ſeveral parcels 

called lots, and papers printed of the quantity of each, and of 


the conditions of ſale; as, that none ſhould bid leſs than a 


certain ſum more than another has bid before. During the 
time of bidding, a ſmall piece, of about an inch, of wax- 
candle, is burning; and the laſt bidder, when the candle 
goes out, has the lot or parcel expoſed to ſale. 


INCHASING, in ſculpture. See the article ExcHAS1IxG. 
INCHOATIVE, a term ſignifying the beginning of a thing, or 


action; the ſame with what is otherwiſe called inceptiue. See 
IxcEPTIVvE. | | 


IncnoaTIvE verbs, according to the fri rules of the Latin 


tongue, are uſed by the beſt authors indifferently with pri. 


mitives, having almoſt all the tenſes in common with 


* 


them; nay, ordinarily they expreſs our ſentiments with 
_ energy, and the actions themſelves in a more perfect 
—_ ; | 


INCIDE, cut.—Thoſe medicines are ſaid to incide, which 


conſiſt of pointed, and ſharp particles; as acids, and moſt 
ſalts ; by the force or inſinuation of which, the particles of 
ee which before cohered, are divided from one an- 
other. „ | 

And thus ſome expectorating medicines are ſaid to incide, or 
cut the phlegm, when they break it, ſo as to occaſion its diſ- 
charge. See EXPECTORATION. 


INCIDENCE, in mechanics, expreſſes the direction in 


which one body ſtrikes on another; otherwiſe called incli- 
nation. 553 OP : 
In the incurſions of two moving bodies, their incidence is ſaid 
to be perpendicular or obligue, as their directions or lines of 
| e make a ſtrait line, or an oblique angle at the point of 
contact. | | | 


Angle of Ixcipzxce, commonly denotes the angle compre- 


hended between an incident ray, or other body, and a perpen- 
dicular to the plane in point of incidence. it 
Thus, ſuppoſing AB (Tab. Optics, Fig. 26.) an incident ray 
proceeding from the radiant point A, to B the point of in- 
cidence, and HB a perpendicular to DE in the point of 
incidence the angle AB H, comprehended between AB 
and H B, is the angle of incidence. by others called the arg! 


of anclination. 


Angle of InciDENCE is alſo uſed by Dr. Barrow, and ſone 


of inclination. _ 2: 3 ; 
Thus, ſuppoſing AB an incident ray, and HB a perpend- 
cular, as before; the angle ABD comprehended between it 
and the reflecting or refracting plane D E, is the angle of in- 
cidence; and the — — ABH, the angle of inclination. 
Others, with Wolfius, make another diſtinction; which 
ſee under the articles ANGLE, REFLEXION, and REFRAC- 
TION, _. 408 Shrek | 
It is demonſtrated by optical writers, 10, That the angle in- 
cidence, ABH, Fig. 26. is always equal to the angie of-re- 
- flexion H BC, or the angle ABD to the angle CBE. 
2, That the fines of the angles of incidence and refraction 
are to each otherreciprocally as the reſiſtances of the mediums. 
32, That from air to glaſs the fine of the angle of incidence 
do the ſine of the reflected angle as 300 to 193, or nearly 25 14 
to 9: on the contrary, that from glaſs to air, the fine of the 
angle of incidence, is to the fine of the refracted angle as 1930 
2300, or as to 14. 3 ee 1 
t is true, Sir Iſaac Newton having ſhewn, that the rays of light 
are not all equally refrangible, there can be no preciſe :3t9 
fixed between the ſines of the angles of refraction and ind 
dence : but the proportion which comes neareſt, is that 400 
. ſpecified. See LicnuT; CoLovs, ReFrancinility, C.. 
INCIDENCE of eclipſe. See the article EcLipsz. 4? 
Axis of INCIDENCE. See the article Axis of incidence. 
Cathetus of IxciDpENeE. See CaTHETUS of incidence; ſe 
nen oye at bur | 
Line of Incidence, in catoptrics, denotes a right line, 25 AB, 
Tab. Optics, Fig. 26. whereby light is propagated from 4 44 
diant point A, to a point B, in the ſurtace of a ſpeculum.— 
This is alſo called an incident ray. 
Line of Incipence, in dioptrics, is a right line, as AB, L. 


others, for the complement of the above angle, or of the ange 


about the degrees of affinity which prohibit marriage, made 


5 
5 
% 


56, whereby light is propagated unrefracted, in the fume , 


INCIDENT, in a moral ſenſe, denotes an event; or a parti- 
9 


INCLINATION, in medicine and chemiſtry, the operation 


INC 


dium, from the radiant point to the ſurface of the refracting 
\ body KLI. 9 R | 
Point of INCIDENCE. See the article Porno Incidence, 
Scruples of INCIDENCE. See the article ScRupLEs. 


cular circumſtance of ſome event. | 
INCIDENT, in a poem, is an epifode, or particular action, tack- 
ed to the principal action, or depending on it. 
A good comedy is to be full of agreeable incidents, which divert 
the ſpectators, and form the intrigue.” The poet ought al- 
ways to make choice of ſuch incidents, as are ſuſceptible ot | 
ornament ſuitable to the nature of his poem. The variety 
of incidents well conducted make the beauty of an heroic 
poem, which ought always to take in a certain number of in- 
cidents to ſuſpend the cataſtrophe, that would otherwiſe break 
out too ſoon. | 


IncivenT Ray. See the articles Rav, Incipence, and | 


INCLINA TION. | | 
INCINERATION “, in chemiſtry, the reduction of ve 
getables into aſhes, by burning them gently. 

* oo word is derived from the Latin prepoſition in, and cinis, 
aſhes. 
Thus fern is incinerated for the making of glaſs. 
INCISION Crucial. See the article CRuciAL. 
Grafting by Double Ixcis rox. See EN GRAF TIN. 
INCISIVE, Incisivus, in anatomy, is applied to ſeveral 


teeth, 2 double muſcle, and certain orifices ſituated near 


thoſe teeth. 

Ixcisivi Dentes, called alſo inciſores, or cutters, and ſometimes 

 Tifores, becauſe they ſhew themſelves in laughing, are eight 
in number; four in each jaw, ſituate in the fore-fide, and in 
the middle of the others. — See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 2. 
lit. d. | | | | 
They are ſhorter and ſharper than the others, and ate inſerted 
into their alveoli by a ſingle root, or twang ; for which reaſon 
they fall eaſily, eſpecially thoſe of the upper ſide. 
They are called inciſivi, becauſe their office is to cut or incide 
the meat. See Toortn. 155 | 

Ixc1s1vvs is alſo an appellation given to the firſt proper muſcle. 
of the upper lip ; becauſe it has its origin in the bone of the 
upper jaw, near the place of the inciſve teeth; hence it paſſes, 
and is inſerted, into the upper lip, which it ſerves to draw up. 
The-maxillary bones have four internal orifices, two whereof 
are called INC1s1vA, as being directly under the dentes inciſivi. 


of pouring off a clear liquor from ſome fæces, or ſediment, 
8 gently ſtooping the veſſel. . 


is amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe called de- 
cantation. 4 | 


IncLinAT1on, in phyſics, expreſſes the mutual approach or | 


_ tendency of two bodies, lines, or planes, towards one another; 


ſo that their directions make either a ſtrait line at the point 


of contact, or an angle of a greater or leſſer magnitude. 
IncLINAT10N of a Right Line'to a Plane, is the acute angle, 
which ſuch right line makes with another right line drawn in 
the plane through the point where the inclined line interſects 
it, and through the point where it is alſo cut by a perpendi- 
cular drawn from any point of the inclined lines. 


- 


the refleQing or refracting ſurface.  - 
This is otherwiſe called the angle of inclination; ſometimes 
alſo the angle een „ | 
INCLINATION. F a refletted Ray, is the angle which a ray 
after reflection makes with the axis of inclination. | N 
Thus, if AB, Tab. Opt. fig. 26. be the incident ray, HB a 


perpendicular to DE in the point B, and BC the reflected 
ray; CBH will be the inclination of the reflected ray; and 


. ABC the inclination of the incident ray. 


IncinaTion of the Avis of the Earth, is the angle which it] 


| 


makes with the plane of the ecliptic ; or the angle between 


| the planes of the equator and'ecliptic. Hoh Wea | 
INCLINATION of @ Planet, is an arch or angle comprehended, 
between the ecliptic, and the place of a planet in his orbit. 


The greateſt inchnation of Saturn, according to Kepler, is] 


= 32/; of Jupiter 19. 20/; of Mars 19. '50'..20”; of: 
0 227; of Mercury 69. 54'. According to de la 

— ire, 

' Jupiter 19..19/. 20”; of Mars 19. 51“. 0“; of Venus 30. 
23'. 5% of Mercury 69. 52. of. 32 | 


IncLinaTion of @ Plane, in dialing, is the arch of a vertical | 


circle, perpendicular both to the plane, and the horizon, and 
intercepted between them. _ | _ 


$.* 


To find this, take a quadrant, and apply its ſide to the fide of | 


a ſquare, and apply the other ſide of your ſquare to your 
plane: if the plumbet fall parallel to the ſide of the ſquare, 
then the lower ſide of the ſquare ftands level ; by which draw 
an horizontal line, whereon ere& a perpendicular, and apply 


| 


IncLINATION of an incident Ray, is the angle which it makes 
with a line drawn to the point of incidence, perpendicular to! 


e greateſt declination of Saturn is 20. 23. 30%; of 


your ſquare to that perpendicular; and if the plumbet falls 
parallel to the ſide f the ſquare, then that is alſo a level line, 
and your plane ftands horizontally : if the plumbet falls not 
parallel to the fide of the ſquare, then turn your ſquare, un- 


Vor I. No 82. Cyan, 


INC 


til it does; and draw an horizontal line, on which erect a per- 


pendicular, to which apply your ſquàre, and obſerve what an- 

gle your plumbet makes on the quadrant, with the ſide of the 

ſquare; that is the angle of the inclination of the plane. 
INCLINATION of two Planes, is the acute angle made by two 


lines drawn one in each plane, through a common point of ſec» ' 


tion, and perpendicular to the ſame common ſection. 


Thus, in Tab. Geometry, fig. 98. the inclination of the plane ä 


KEG to the plane ACDB is the angle HFI, or F hi, 
made by the right lines HF and FI in the point F, perpen- 
dicular to the line of ſection EG. 1 

Angle of IxcLINx ATI ON, in optics, is the ſame with what is 
otherwiſe called the angle of incidence. 


Thus, in Tab. Optics, fig. 26. ſuppoſing AB an incident 


ray, proceeding from the radiant A to the point of incidence 


B, on the ſurface of a mirror; the angle AB H, compre- 


hended between it and the perpendicular H B, is called in- 
differently, by Mr. Molyneux and others, the angle of inclina- 
tion, or of incidence. 
Argument of IxcLINATIoN. See ARGUMENT. 
[INCLINA TION, in a moral ſenſe. See APPETITE. 


[NCLINED Plane, in mechanics, is that which makes an 


oblique angle with the horizon. 8 

It is demonſtrated in mechanics, that a body, as B (Tab. Aſe- 
chanics, fig. 58.), laid on an inclined plane, always loſes part 
of its weight; and that the power or weight L, required to 
ſuſtain it, is to the weight of D as the height B A of the 
plane is to the length of it CA.—And hence allo it follows, 
that the inclination of the plane may be ſo ſmall, that 


the greateſt weight may be ſuſtained on it by the ſmalleſt © 


power. 5 E 


Hence it becomes a rule, that the force wherewith any 
heavy body would deſcend on an inclined plane, is to the 


force of the deſcent in the perpendicular, as the line of the 
angle of the plane's inclination is to the radius. See DE- 
SCENT, | | 


Suppoſe, therefore, a body or weight given, and it were re- | 


- Quired to find the power neceſſary to ſuſtain it on an inclined 
plane D.—Call the weight W, and the power P: then, by 
the above rule, R: W:: S. incl.: P. that is, as radius is to 


the weight, ſo is the ſine of the angle of the plane's inclination © 


to the horizon, to the power ſought : where, the three firſt 

being given, the fourth is known of courſe. | | 
INCLINERS, in dialing. See DiaL, and DeincLineRs., 
INCOGNITO, a term borrowed from the Italians, uſed 

when a perſon. is in any place where he would not be known; 
but it is more particularly applied to princes, or great men, 
who enter towns, or walk the ſtreets, without their ordinary 
train, or the uſual marks of their diſtinction and quality. 

The grandees in Italy make a common cuſtom of walking the 

ſtreets incagnito; and always take it amiſs, on ſuch occaſion, 

when people pay their compliments to them. It is not barely 
to prevent their being known, that they take theſe meaſures ; 
but becauſe they would not be treated with ceremony, nor 

receive the honours due to their rank . 

When the horſes in princes, cardinals, and embaſſadors coaches 
have no taſſels, which they call focchi; and the curtains, 
which they call Bbandinelle, are drawn; they are reputed to 
be incognito; and nobody that meets them is obliged to ſtop, 
or make his honours to them. * N 
The cardinals alſo, when they would be incegnito, leave off 
the red hat. CCC nc pg oo 


| INCOMBUSTIBLE, that which cannot be burnt or con- 


ſumed by fire. 


Metals melt, ſtones calcine, and are yet incombuſtible.— Cloth ; 
made of lapis amianthus is incombuſtible: it is cleaned by fire, 


but not burnt. See the article ASBESTOS.,, 1 
At Dole, in France, is ſaid to be an incombu/tible taper. 
Gregory of Tours ſpeaks of ſome wooden kettles in his time, 
that bore the fire as long as thoſe of iron.—Sylla undertook to 
burn down a tower of wood which defended Archelaus, one 
of Mithridates's lieutenants 3 but he could not attain his end, 
by reaſon of its being coated with alum. It is alum- water 


| - wherewith thoſe people beſmear themſelves, who handle 


burning coals, melt Spaniſh wax on their tongues, &c, See 


Firxk-KEaTER, and ALUM., 7 


INCOMMENSURABLE, a-term in geometry, uſed where 


two lines, when compared to each other, have no common 


meaſure, how ſmall ſoever, that will exactly meaſure them 


In the general, two quantities are ſaid to be incommenſurable, 


when no third quantity can be found that is an aliquot part 


of both: or, when thoſe quantities are not to one another as 
unity to a rational number; or as one rational number to 
another, Bs ED ws 


The ſide of a wa is incommenſurable to the diagonal, 28 is 


demonſtrated by Euclid; but it is commenſurable in power, 


the ſquare of the diagonal being equal to twice the ſquare of 


the ſide, | ; 
Pappus, lib. 4. prob. 17. ſpeaks alſo of incommenſurable angles. 
Surfaces which cannot be meaſured by a common ſurface, 
are alſo ſaid to be incommenſurable in power. 

| "—Dq : - INCOM- 
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INCORPORATION +, the mixing the particles of different 


that they took their name. EP ; a 
INCRASSATING, the act of condenſing, or rendering fluids. 


IND 


INCOMPATIBLE, that which cannot ſubſift with another 
without deſtroying it. | 45 | 
Thus cold KA are incompatible in the ſame ſubject ; the 

ſtrongeſt overcoming and expelling the weakeſt. Rs She 

INCOMPLEX oppoſition. See the article OPPOSITION. 

INCOMPOSITE numbers are the ſame with what Euclid calls 

Eh 2888 1 PRIME, and NUMBER. 5 155 . 
CONCINNOUS diſcordt. I f ISCORDS. 

Inconcinnous, tem. ; See the article SYSTEM. 


bodies ſo together, as to make an uniform ſubſtance, or com- 
poſition, of the whole, without leaving any. poſſibility of diſ- 
cerning the ingredients or bodies mixed, in any of their par- 
ticular qualities. PRE | 
The word is formed from in, and corpus, body. | 
INCORPOREAL, ſpiritual; a thirig, or ſubſtance, which has 
no body. See the articles SPIRIT, and BoDy. 4 
Thus the ſoul of man is incorporeal, and may ſubſiſt inde- 
ndent of the body. See SOUL. | 3 
hoſe ideas which are independent of bodies, can neither be 
corporeal themſelves, nor be received within a corporeal ſub- 
jeck: they diſcover to us the nature of the ſoul, which re- 
ceives within itſelf what is :ncorporeal, and receives it in a 
corporeal manner too; whence it is, that we have incorporeal 
ideas even of bodies themſelves. Fenelon. : 
INCORRUPTIBLE, that which cannot be corrupted. See 
CoRRUPTION. | 8 5 
Thus ſpiritual ſubſtances, as angels, human ſouls, c. and 
; 7 alſo glaſs, gold, mercury, &c. may be called incorrupt- 


TOR. | ATA, 3b 5 ; k f 
INCORRUPTIBLES, I coRRUrTIBILESs, the name of a 


* » 


ſect which ſprang out of the Eutychians. et. 

Their diſtinguiſhing tenet was, that the body of Jeſus Chriſt 
was incorruptible; by which they meant, that after and from 
the time wherein he was formed in the womb of his holy mo- 


ther, he was not ſuſceptible of any change, or alteration z not | 


even of any natural and innocent -paſhons, as of hunger, 
thirſt, &c. ſo that he eat without any occaſion, before his 
death, as well as after his reſurrection.— And hence it was | 


— 


thicker, by the mixture of other leſs. fluid particles: or by 
_ expelling the finer particles, and compinging and bringing the 
groſſer nearer together. WTR Tt 1 * 
INCRUSTATION, the lining or coating of a wall, either 
with gloſly ſtones, ruſtics, marble, pottery, or ſtucco-work; 
and that either equably, or in panels and compartiments. | 
INCRUSTED, or IncxusTATED column, is a column con- 
_ fiſting of ſeveral pieces, or flips, of ſome precious marble, maſ- 
ticated or cemented around a mould of brick, or other matter; 
which is done, not only to ſave the precious ſtone, whether it 
be agate, jaſper, or the like; but alſo for the ſake of ſhew- 
ing pieces of it of ee e by the neatneſs and 
cloſeneſs of the incruſtation, which renders the joints imper- 
ceptible, where the cement is of the ſame colour. 


INCUBATION, the action of a hen, or other fowl, brooding 


C Dy | 
INCUBUS“, night-mare ; a diſeaſe conſiſting in an oppreſfion 
.of the breaſt, ſo very violent, tbat the patient cannot ſpeak, 


* + 4 


or even breathe. © 


* 


The word is derived from the Latin ineubars, to lie down on | 


any thing, and preſs it. The Greeks called it e, q. d. 
_* faltator, leaper, or ſomething that ruſheth on a perſon. 
In this diſeaſe the ſenſes are not quite loſt, but they are 
. drowned and aſtoniſhed, as is alſo the underſtanding and ima- 
* 8 ; ſo that the patient ſeems to think ſome huge weight 
-- thrown on him, and ready to ſtrangle him. EM 1 
Children are very liable to this diftemper ; ſo are fat people, 
and men of much ſtudy and application of mind; by reaſon 
© the ſtomach, in all theſe, finds ſome difficulty in digeſtion. 
The incubus ſeems to be couſin-german to the epilepſy and 
apoplexy : for, if it laſts long, it degenerates into one or other 
of thoſe diſtempers. Others reckon it a kind of aſthma, and 
call it aſthma nocturnum; and ſay, it proceeds from the ſame 
_ "cauſes, and is helped by the ſame means, as the common 
--afthinia. 4/4" 54445 5; 7 linage Em lor iced. | 
INCUMBENT, in law, a clerk reſident in his benefice, with 
e + | 7 9: 3 4 6 ALY 154 
He is called incumbent of ſuch church, becauſe he ought to 
bend his whole ſtudy to diſcharge: his cure; See RECTOR. 


'  INCURVATION, the act of bending, a bone, or other body, 


from its natural ſhape, I "of | 5 
IncorvATION of the rays off light. See Lion r, and Ries | 
... CTION. | deten | a ; 


— 


INCUS, in anatomy, the ſecond of the officles, or little bones, 


of the ear. See the article Ex. 5 

INDE. See the article Ix Io. ee ee ee 

INDEFEISIBLE, or Iv DET EAZ ABLE, in our law, ſignifies 
what cannot be defeated, or made void.— As, a good and in- 


_ = 


C 
: 
3 


\ . 
7 = Þ i! | 
NT 


bounds, or to which the human mind cannot affix any. 
Deſcartes uſes the word, in his philoſophy, inſtead of infinite 
both in numbers and quantities, fo fignify an inconceivabl; 
number, -or number ſo great, that an unit cannot be added to 
it: and.a quantity ſo great, as.not to be capable of any addi. 
tion. 8 2 5875 

Thus, he ſays, the ſtars, viſible and inviſible, are in number 


indefinite; and not, as the antients held, infinite: and that 


quantity may be divided into an indefinite number of parts, 
not an infinite number. ö 10. 
INDEFINITE is alſo uſed, in the ſchools, to ſignify a thing that 
has but one extreme; for inſtance, a line drawn from any 
point, and extended infinitely. 
Thus what they call eternity a parte ante, or eternity a parte 
poſt, are indefinite durations. | | 
INDEFINITE propoſition. See the article PROPOSITION. 
INDEFINITE, in grammar, is underſtood of nouns, pronouns, 
verbs, participles, articles, &c. which are left in an uncertain 
indeterminate ſenſe, and not? fixed to any particular time, 
thing, or other circumſtance. | 
INDELIBLE®, that whict. cannot be blotted out, or effaced. 
The word is formed from the Latin delere, to blot, with the 
prepoſition ia taken negatively. _ 
Thus baptiſm, and the order of the prieſthood, are ſaid to 
convey indelible charaters. * 4 
INDEMNITY *, an act by which one promiſes to gua- 
| rantee, or fave harmleſs, ſome other perſon from any loſs, 
or- damage,, that might accrue to him on any particular ac- 
count. 5 r 
* The word is originally Latin, and is formed from the negative | 
in, and damnum, los. AP 
When a church is appropriated to an abbey, or college, the 
archde:con loſeth his induction money for ever; in recom- 
pence whereof, he ſhall have yearly, out of the church ſo ap- 
propriate, one or two ſhillings, more or leſs, for a penſion, 
as was agreed at the time of the impropriation: and this pen- 
ſion is called an indemnity. | TOWN | 
INDENTED, IX DEN TEE, in heraldry, is when the out-line 
of a bordure, ordinary, &c. is notched, in form of the teeth 


of a ſaw; 


InDENTED verge.) © | | (Dante. 
INDENTED medals. See the article J MepaLs. 
IN oEN TED wheel, 3 -- (Wurz. 


INDENTURE, in law, a writing which compriſes ſome con- 
tract between two, at leaſt ; being indented at top anſwerable 
to another part, which has the ſame contents. © 
It differs from a deed-poll, in that this laſt is a fingle deed, 

and a unindented. ..ſ. dg 

INDEPENDANT hy See the article TRoop. . | 

INDEPENDENTS, a ſect of Puritans in England and 
Holland; ſo called, as denying not only any ſubordination 
_— their clergy, but alſo all dependency on any other al- 

\ ſembly. "© Foals SHS SNOB TUS Wot. 

They maintain, that every ſeparate church, or particular con- 
gregation; has in itſelf radically and eſſentially eyery thing ne- 
ceſſary for its own government; that it has all eccleſiaſti- 
cal power and juriſdiction z and is not at all ſubje& to 

— _ churches, or their deputies, nor to their alſemablics, ot 
c on mores 

Though the Independents do not think it neceſſary to aſſemble = 
ſynods; yet, if any be held, they look on their reſolutions 2s 
weighty and prudential counſels, but not as deciſions to be pe- 
remptorily obeyed. rg ode 6; 

They agree, that one or moregchurches may help another 
church with their advice and alfFance, and even reprove it 
when it offends; provided they do not pretend to any ſupe- 
rior authority, or right to excommunicate, &s. - © | 

In matters of faith and doctrine, the Independents agree with 

the reſt of the Reformed; ſo that the 1 — is rather po- 
hitical, than e in A 4 

During the civil wars in England, the. Independents becoming 
the moſt powerful party, and getting to the head of affairs, 
moſt of the other ſects, that were averſe to the church of Eng- 
land, joined them; which occaſioned them to be diſtinguiſhed 


into two ſes. 


The firſt are, in effect, Preſbyterians only differing from them 


in matters of diſcipline, —The others, whom M. Spanheim 
calls Pſcudo- Independents, are a confuſed aſſemblage of Ana- 
baptiſts, Soeinians, Antinomians, Familiſts, Libertines, Cc. 


F. Orleans ſpeaks of the riſe of the Independents in the follow: 
INCUMBRAVIT, in law. See QUare incumbravit. 


ing terms: Out of the ſame ſect (the Preſbyterians) bad 
& riſen ſome time ago, on pretence of further reformation, 3 
new ſe, which was not only averſe to the monarch, but 
the monarchy, both which it undertook to deſtroy ; and in 
lieu thereof to form a republic. They were called by the 

© name of Independents, in regard that, ng to carry 
© © the goſpel-liberty ſtill farther than the other Puritans, they 
Bed not only biſhops, but alſo ſynods, pretending each 
aſſe nbly ought to govern itſelf independently of all others; n 
which, ſaid they, conſiſts the liberty of the children of God. 


as the more zealous from the more indifferent, the more 118 


INDEFINITE, indeterminate ; that which has no certain 


6 4 * 4 


L 


« At firſt they we: er ;yinguiſhed among the Preſpyterians, 


> o from 
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— 
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erians, 
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© from the more remiſs, by a greater averſion to all pomp 
and pre-eminence both in church and ſtate, and by a more 
« ardent deſire to reduce the practice of the golpel to its pri- 
« mitive purity, It was their maxim of independency that firſt 

à diſtinguiſhed them, and rendered them ſuſpected to the teſt. 

' © But they had addreſs and artifice enough to gain ground, 
and in effect they made abundance of proſely tes out of all 
© other parties and perſuaſions.” 


Independentiſm is peculiar to Great Britain, the Britiſh colo- 


nies, and the United Provinces. One Morel in the 16th cen- 
tury endeavoured to introduce it into France; but it was 
. condemned at the ſynod of Rochel, where Beza preſided, 
and again at the ſynod of Rochel in 1644. 
INDETERMINATE, in geometry, is underſtood of a quan- 
tity either of time, or place, which has no certain or defi- 
nite bounds. See INDEFINITE. : 


INDETERMINATE Preblem, is that, whereof there may be in- 


finite different ſolutions. | 
For inſtance, if a number be required that may be a multiple 
of 4 and 5; where the anſwer may be 20, 40, 60, &c. to 
infinity: or, if it were required to find two numbers whoſe 
ſum, together with their product, may be equa! to a given 
number; or, to make a rhomboides, wherein the rectangle 
under the two ſides may be equal to a given ſquare. —Both 
of which problems admit of infinite ſolu.ions. | 
INDEX “, in anatomy, denotes the fore finger. 


It is thus called from indico, I point or direct; becauſe that 


finger is generally ſo uſed : whence alſo the extenſor indicis 
is called indicator, | | 


The Greeks call it A, licher ; this finger being uſed to 
| be dipped in ſawces, &c. in order to ſti. them; after which 


it is uſually licked ; or, as others will have it, becauſe the 


nurſes uſe it to take up the food wherewith they feed their 
infants; firſt licking it, to taſte whether or no it be hot. 


INDEX, in arithmetic, is the ſame with what is otherwiſe call- 


ed the characteriſtic, or exponent of a logarithm. See Lo- 
GARITHM-. 55 

The index is that which ſhews of how many places the ab- 
ſolute number belonging to the logarithm conſiſts, and of 
what nature it is, whether an integer, or a fraction. 

Thus, in this logarithm 2,521293, the number ſtanding on 


the left hand of the point is called the index; and becauſe it | 


is 2, it ſhews you that the aifſoiute number anſwering to it 
conſiſts of three places: for it is always one more than the 
index, becauſe the index of 1 is 0; of 10 is 1; and of 100 
is 2, &c.—As in this example: | 
60123456789 | 
3480.3 ; 9 where the upper num- 
bers are indices to the lower. And therefore in thoſe ſmall ta- 
blcs of Brigg's logarithms, where the index is omitted, it muſt 
be always ſupplied, before you can work by them. | 
If the abſolute number be a fraction, the index of the loga- 
rithm has a negative ſign, and is marked chus, 2562293; 
which ſhews the correſponding number to be a decimal frac- 
tion of three places; viz. 1 365. 
Mr. Townly has a peculiar way of noting theſe indices, when 
they. expreſs ſractions, now much in uſe, viz. by taking, 
inſtead of the true index, its arithmetical comptement to 10: 
To that he would write the logarithm now mentioned thus: 
8.562293. 182 | | 
How indices are to be added and ſubtracted, ſee under the 
article LOGARITHM. en 
Inpex of a Globe, is a little ſtyle fitted on to the north-pole, 


) 


and turning round with it, pointing to certain diviſions in the 


hour-ginfle-!. e 1 4 
It is ſometimes alſo called gnomon. See GLOBE, | 
IxpEx, or INDICE,: is alſo the denomination of a congregation 
at Rome, whoſe buſineſs is to examine books, and to put 
ſuch as they think fit to prohibit the reading and ſelling of, 
- Ind anendis. cio 12a . . | 
Indices, or expurgatory indices, is the name by which the ca- 
talogues of prohibited books are called; among which, how- 
ever, there is this difference, that ſome are condemned purely 
and abſolutely, and others only donec corrigantur, till they be 
correQed, . 6 | 
Philip II. of Spain was the firſt who procured an index to be 


. bf the books condemned by the inquiſition of Spain.. 


'ope Paul IV. took the hint, and in 1559, ordered the con- 


gregation of the holy office at Rome to print a ſecond. Pius V. 


recommended the matter to the council of Trent, who made 
another. After this, the duke of Alva procured another to 
be printed at Antwerp, in 1571. Clement VIII. in 1596. 
publiſhed a very copious one, called by the name of the Ro- 
nun inden. There were two others publiſhed. in 1583. 
and 1612. by the cardinals Guiroci and Sandoval, and ſeve- 
ral others by the inquiſitors and maſters of the ſacred palace. 
The moſt conſiderable of all the indices is that of Sottomayor, 
which was made for all the ſtates ſubject to the king of Spain, 


aud comprehends all the others 3 coming down as low as the 


Fear 1667. 


\ * 
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INDIA, or Eaft Invia Company, Coins, Silk, Sc. See 
Couraxr, Coin, SILK, Oc. c 


ö INDIAN Ink. Ixx. 


an Oven, See the article 88 


INDIAN Hed, called alſo Jamaica and Campeche Mod, is 
taken out of the heart of a large tree growing p'entifully in 
the iſles of Jamaica, Campeche, &c. uſcd in dyeing, its de- 
coction being very red. | | 
It has been obſerved, that putting ſome of this decoction 
into two bottles, and mixing a little powder of alum with 
the one, it will become of a very beautiful led, which will 
hold; the other in a day's time becoming yellow, though 
both bottles were ſtopped from the air alike; and that if a 

little of the ſame decoction be expoſed to the air, it will 
become as black as ink in the ſame ſpace of time. 

INDICATION, a ſign diſcovering, or poin:ing out, ſomething 
to be done. . . 

Ixpicar fox, in phyſic, ſignifies the pointing out or diſcover- 
ing what is fit to be done, and what means applied in any caſe, 
from a knowlcge of the nature of the diſeaſe, and the virtues 
of medicines. | | 
Indications are of four kinds: preſervative, or prophyladtic, 
wi:ich direct how to cut off the cauſe of an approaching diſ- 
eaſe ; curative, which ſhew how to remove a diſeaſe actually 
formed; palliative, which direct how to leſſen its effects, or 

take off ſome of its ſymptoms, before it can be wholly 
_— and vital, which relate to the ſtrength of the 
ody. | | 


That part of phyſic which treats of indications is called ſe- 

mieiotica. See SEMEIOTICA, 

INDICATIVE, in grammar, the firſt mood or manner of 
e verbs, ſhewing either the time preſent, paſt, or 
Uture. | | 
I love, is the preſent tenſe; I loved, the paſt ; and I will love, 
is the future ; of the indicative mood. ü 

IN Ic AT IVF Column. See the article Col u ux. | 

INDICATOR, in anatomy, a muſcle of the index, or finger 

next ollowing the thumb. See InDEx. | 

The indicator is the firſt proper muſcle of the index; and is 
ſo called, becauſe it ſerves to extend that finger to po.nt at any 
thing withal. 3 1 

It has its origin in the middle and hind part of the cubitus, 
and is inſerted by a double tendon into the ſecond phalanx of 
the index, and to the tendon. of the gieat extenſor, with 
which it acts in conjunCtion in ſtretching out the finger. See 

Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 7. n. 10. 49, Þ WT” 

INDICTION, ſignifies the convoking of an eccleſiaſtical aſ- 


IN DIC TION is applied to the ſeveral ſeſſions of the ſame coun- 
cils. | | : 


H-nce it is, that at the end of the ſeſſions of the council of 


Trent, the decree by which the council appoints the day of 


the future ſeſſion, is called the. indiction of that ſeſſion. | 
IxnDICTI1ON, in chronology, a term uſed for a kind of epo- 
cha, or manner of accounting time among. the Romans; con- 
taining a cycle or revolution of fifteen years, which, when 
expired, begins anew, and goes round again without inter- 
miſſion. TRE h nag | b 
This method of computation has no dependence on the hea- 
venly motions.—Petavius ſays, there is nothing in chrono- 
logy leſs known than the Roman indiction; he means, than 
its origin and commencement.-It is the general opinion, that 
it was inſtituted in the time of Conſtantine; but this is a 
mere gueſs.— There were indictions in the time of the em- 
peror Conſtantius, as appears from the Theodoſian Code.— 
The learned hold, that indictions were originally no other 
than certain annual taxes, the tariffs whereof were publiſhed 
every year: but why they were ſo called, why confined to 
a cycle of fifteen years, when, and on what occaſion, inſti- 
tuted, is not known! ORE PE Tn ous 
We find three kinds of indictions mentioned in authors; the 
indiction of Conſtantinople, beginning on the firſt of Sep- 


—cc 


September; and the Roman or papal indiction, which is that 
uſed in the pope's bulls, and which begins on the ficſt of Ja- 
nuary. 465" 1 | *. 940 
| The pes have dated their acts by the year of the indiction, 
ever ſince Charlemaign made them ſovereign 3 before which 
time they dated them by the years of the emperors. 
At the time of the reformation. of the calendar, the year 
1582. was reckoned the tenth year of the indi#ion . ſo that 
beginning to reckon hence, and dividing the number of .years 
elapſed between that time and this by 15, the remainder. will 
be the year of indiction, correſponding to the year. of our 
Lord-1769- 51 ARS on 0 oe Et EE irate 
The indi4iom-may alſo be found by adding 3 to the year of 
our Lord, and dividing. the ſum by 15, the remainder is then 
the year of the indiction © if there be no remainder, the indic- 
ton 18 15. : "247-0 
The word indiction comes from indictio, which ſignifies eſta · 
Pad roy, Bites 7 gt an 5 ere nant : 


ſembly; as a ſynod, or council, and even a diet. 3 


tember; the Imperial or Cæſarean indictian, on the 14th f 


P 


Þliſhmhent, order, or denunciation.— The time of the in- 
diction, among the Romans, was that wherein the people were 


ſummoned to pay a certain tribute; and it is for this reaſon, 
that the imperial indiction began towards the end of Septem- 


ber ; becauſe the harveſt being then got in, it was ſuppoſed, | 


the 8 could more eaſily pay their tax. Te 

INDICTIVE, Ixpictivvus, an epithet given to certain feaſt- 
days appointed by the Roman magiſtrates, viz. the conſul, or 

INDICTM ENT“, in law, a bill, or declaration, of com- 


\  txFzint, drawn up, in form of law, for the benefit of the com- 


monwealth; exhibited as an accuſation of one for ſome of- 


Fence, criminal or penal, unto jurors, and by their verdit| 


: Found to be true, and preſented before a judge, or officer, who 
has power to puniſh or certify the ſame offence. 


* The word is derived from the French enditer, indicare ; or, 
according to M. Lambard, from ey9'2:zyvpr, I charge, I in- 
form againſt. | 


IxDIicrMENT, in common law, fignifies as much as accuſatio 
among the civilians ; though in ſome. points it differs. See 
Accus AT ION. 4 Weng 
It ſeems to be an accuſition, becauſe the jury, who inquire of 
the offence, do not receive it, till the party that offereth the 
dill, appearing, ſubſcribe his name, and proffer his oath for 
the truth of it. — 
It is always at the ſuit of the king, and differs from an accu- 
| ſation in this, that the preferrer is no-way tied to the proof 
thereof upon any penalty, if it be not proved, except there ap- 


pear a conſpiracy. 


INDICUM folium. See the article FoL1Um. 


INDICUS ccculus. See the article CoccuLvus. 


. Inpicvs . See the article Corus. 
INDIGESTION, a crudity, or want of due coction, either 


in a food, a humour of the body, or an excrement. 
In the ſyſtem of trituration, indigeſtion, which is a cradity, 
may de very naturally accounted for, from the relaxation of 
the fibres of the ſtomach.— A bilious indigeſtion, in the opi- 
nion of Hacque', a great advocate for trituration, is owing to 
too much force in the ſtomach, or too much vivacity in its 
oſcillations, which ſpoil the digeſtion, by rendering the tritu- 
ration imperfect. But this is hardly ſatisfactory: for it ſhould 


| ſeem, that digeſtion would be the more perfect, in proportion | 


as the force of the ſtomach is increaſed. See DiGEesT1ON, 


and TRITURATION. oh | 5 
DIGETES, a name which the antients gave to ſome of their 


gods. 


There are various opinions about the origin and ſignification | 


of this word; ſome pretending, it was given to all the gods in 
neral ; and others, only to the ſemi-gods, or great men dei- 
: others ſay, it was giyen to ſuch gods as were originally 


--of the country, or rather ſuch as were the gods of the coun-- 
try that bore this name; and others again hold, it was aſcribed | 


io ſach gods as were patrons and protectors of particular ci- 


Thoſe of the firſt opinion maintain, that the gods were ſo 
called by antiphraſis, becauſe they wanted nothing; the word 
coming from the verb indigeo, I want.—If this were true, 
the word indigetes would ſignify nearly the ſame thing in La- 
tin with the Hebrew YI /chaddia, which the Scripture fre- 
quently gives to God; as ſignifying, that he is ſufficient for 


I himſelf, and needs nothing. 


© **Thoſe of the ſecond opinion derive the word from indigitare, 
to call, or invoke; it being theſe gods who were ordinarily 
invoked, and who, it was ſuppoſed, bo the readieſt ear to the 
vos that were made them. To this purpoſe they cite Ma- 
crobius, who uſes the word indigitare in that ſenſe; tellin 
us, the Veſtals make their invocations thus, Apollo Phyſician 
Apollo Pæan! Veſtales ita indigitant, Apollo Medice ! Apollo 
Pæan . They add, that their books of prayers, and forms of 
Anvyocation, were called indigitamenta. | 


Laffly, others hold indigetes to be derived from inde genitus, 


or in loco Hegeris, or from inde and ago, for dego, I live, I in- 
habit; which laſt opinion ſeems the moſt probable. : 


Im effect, it appears, 1*, That theſe indigetes were alſo called 5 


local gods, dit locales, or topical gods, which is the ſame thing. 


20, The indigetes were ordinarily men deified, who indeed 


-. were, in effect, local gods, being eſteemed the protectors of 


thoſe places where they were deified; fo that the ſecond and 


third opinion are very conſiſtent. 3, Virgil joins patrii with 
- - Intligetes, as being the ſame thing, Georg. I. Dit patrii, in- 
©" digetes. 4, The gods to whom the Romans gave the name 
'  Indigetes were, Faunus, Veſta, AEneas, Romulus, all the gods 


of Italy; and at Athens Minerva, ſays Servius ; and at Car- 


ag Dido,—It is true, we meet with Jupiter indiges; but 
that Jupiter indiges is ZEneas, not the great Jupiter; as we 
may fee in Livy, Lib. I. c. + i which laſt ſenſe, Servius aſ- 
fures us, indiges comes from the Latin, in diis ago, I am among 


. 


the gods. . | 15 
INDIGNATORIUS; a muſcle thus called, as og need 
ich gives. 


to draw the eye from its inner corner outwards, w 
an appearance of ſcorn and anger. | 


IND 


But this is properly a compound motion of two muſcles : for 
7 . EYE. : 
| „a dyer's drug, of a deep blue colour : 
ther from the Weſt Indies. | = | : ——_ _ 
It is drawn from the leaves of a plant which the $ niards 
call anil, and we anele, nil, Indian woad, glaſtum Indicum 
blue weed, and indigo. | 5 g 
The method of preparation is ſaid to be this. When the 
plant has arrived at a certain height, and its leaves are in a 
good condition, they cut them down, and throw them into a 
kind of vat, covering them with water. Theſe they boil 
together for the ſpace of twenty-four hours; at the top there 
ſwims a ſcum, with all the different colours of the rainbow. 
Then the water is let off into another veſſel, where they agi- 
tate and churn it, as it were, with five or ſix long poles, fit- 
ted together for that purpoſe, This they continue to do, till 
the water becomes of a deep green, and till the grain, as they 
| call it, forms itſelf, which they diſcover by taking a little of it 
out into another veſſel, and ſpitting in it; for if then they 
perceive a bluiſh dreg ſubſiding, they ceaſe to beat. The 
matter then precipitates of itſelf to the bottom of the veſſel; 
and, when it is well ſettled, they pour off the water. After 
this hey take out the indigo, and put it into little linen bags, 
and let it drain; which done, they put it into ſhallow wooden 
boxes; and, when it begins todry, they cut it into ſlices, and 
let them harden in the Fan. 
There are ſeveral kinds of indigo; the beſt is that called ſcr- 
quiſſe, from the name of a village where it is prepared. That 
is uſually the beſt which is in flat pieces, of a moderate thick- 
| neſs, and pretty hard; it ſhould alſo be clean, light enough to 
\ ſwim in the water, inflammable, of a fine blue colour, mark- 
ed a little on the infide with ſilver ſtreaks, and appearing 
purpliſh when rubbed on the nail. Indigo is uſed among the 
painters, who grind and mix it with white to make a blue 
8 3 for without that mixture it would paint black- 
iſh. | | 
They alſo mix it with yellow, to make a green colour. —It is 
alſo uſed in dying, and by the laundreſſes, to give a bluiſh 
caſt to their linen. | 6 | 
In the Hortus Indus Malabaricus, is an account of the plant 
whence indigo is drawn: the decoction of whoſe root is faid 
to be excellent againſt nephritic colics ; its leaves, applied to 
the abdomen, good to promote urine; and the indigo itſelf is 
ſaid to be of good uſe in drying of tumours. _ | 
INDIRECT Modes, of ſyllogiſms, in logic, are the five laſt 
modes of the firſt figure, expreſſed by the barbarous words 
baralipton, celantis, dabitis, friſeſomorum. See Mop. 
It is the converſion of the concluſion which renders the modes 
indirect for inftance, a ſyllogiſm in darii, and another in da- 
bitis, would be perfectly alike, were it not for that conver- 
ſion; the porpoſitions having the ſame quantity, and the ſame 
quality, and the middle term being the ſubject in the major, 
and the attribute in the minor, in both. It remains then, that, 
to make a diſtinction, that which is the ſubject of the conclu- 
ſion in darii, be the attribute in the concluſion of dabitis; and 
that which is the attribute in the firſt, the ſubject in the laſt, . 
. See SYLLOGISM. | Yes: 
DA Every thing that promotes ſalvation is advantageous : 
RI- There are afflictions which promote ſalvation : 
1, + Therefore there are afliiMs which are advantageous. 
DA- Every thing that promotes ſalvation is advantageous: 
BI- There are afflictions which promote ſalvation : 
IIS. Therefore ſome things promoting ſalvation are afflictions. 
InDIRECT Confirmation. See CONFIRMATION. | 
INDIVIDUAL, Inpryipuum, in logic, a particular being 
of any ſpecies; or that which cannot be divided into two or 
more beings, equal, or alike. | 
The uſual diviſion in logic is made into genera or genus's, 
thoſe genera into ſpecies, and thoſe ſpecies into individuals. 
See Genus, SPECIEs, and Diviston. . © bs 
The ſchoolmen make a fourfold diſtinction of individuals; 
viz. | | 1 
Invivipuum Vagum, that, which though it ſignifies but one 
thing, yet may be any of that kind; as when we ſay a man, 
a cextain perſon, or one, ſaid fo and ſo; though but one per- 
ſon is meant, yet that perſon, for aught that appears to the 


— 


contrary, may be any body, . 15 | Late, 
InvivipuuMm Determinatum is, when the thing is named and 
determined ; as,” Alexander, the river Nile, &c, this is alſo 
called individuum ſignatum. | 
InpividvumDemonftrativum is, when ſome demonſtrative pro - 
noun is uſed in the expreſſion; as, this man, that woman. 
InpiviDUUM ex * or by. ſuppoſition, when an univer- 
ſal name or term is reſtrained, by the ſuppoſition, to a par- 
ticular thing: as when we ſay, the fon — one, and 
it be known that he had but one ſon. + | WTO jack 
INDIVISIBLES, in geometry, thoſe indefinitely ſmall elements, 
or principles, into which any body or figure may be ulti- 
. mately reſolved.” e em oe 
A line is faid to conſiſt of points, a ſurface, or parallel lines, 


- 


and a ſolid of parallel and ſimilar ſurfaces ; and. becauſe each 
of theſe elements is ſuppoſed indiviſible,. if in any figure a - 


[ 


IN PP 


elements. 


nts., | ig the clerk, which is directed out of the chancery to the ſheriff 
Whence it appears, that a parallelogram, priſm, or cylinder, 


| be drawn through the elements perpendicularly the number] inductor, or perſon to be inductd, be kept out of the 
of points in that line will be the ſame as the number of 0 Y perſo induc fed, ept out o 


IND 


church, or houſe, by laymen, the writ de vi laica lies for 


6 lelog! of the county, to remove the force, &c.—If another cler- 
is reſolvable into elements, or indiviſibles, all equal to each] gyman, preſented by the ſame patron, keep poſſeſſion, a 
other, parallel, and like to the bafe ; and a triangle into lines] ſpoliation is grantable out of the ſpiritual court, whereby 

parallel to the baſe, but decreaſing in arithmetical proportion : 


ſo alſo are the circles, which conſtitute the parabolic conoid, 
and thoſe which conſtitute the plane of a circle, or the ſurface 


of an iſoſceles cone. 


the 0 Sc. ſhall be ſequeſtred, till the right be deter- 
mined, £279 


= archdeacon rarely indu#ts a clerk in perſon, but uſually 


; 8 iſſues out a warrant to the clerks and lettered perſons within 
A cylinder may be reſolved into cylindrical curve ſurfaces, 


having all the ſame height, and continually decreaſing in-| ſtead. 


wards, as the circles of the baſe do; on which they inſiſt. 


the archdeaconry, impowering any of them to dv it in his 


! The uſual form and manner of induction is, for the indu- 
This way of 1 magnitudes, is called the method of 


indiviſibles, which is only the antient method of exhauſtions, 


a little diſguiſed and contraCted. 


cor to take the clerk by the hand, and then to lay it on the 
key of the church, which muſt be then in the door, and to 


ö "Wk i ſay, © By virtue of this inſtrument, I induct you into the 
It is found of good uſe in ſhortening mathematical demonſtra-] real, actual, and corporal poſſeſſion of the rectory or vicar- 
tions ; of which we may give an inſtance in that famous pro-| 


poſition of Archimedes, That a ſphere is two thirds of a cy- 


linder ſubſcribing it. 


age of „with all its fruits, profits, members, and ap- 
© purtenances.” This done, he opens the door, and puts 


oF: , | | the clerk in poſſeſſion of the church, and ſhuts the door upon 
Suppoſe a cylinder, an hemiſphere, and an inverted cone (Tab.] him; who, after he hath tolled a bell (if there be any), comes 
Geometry, fig. 99.), to have the ſame baſe and altitude, and] out, and deſites the inductor to indorſe a certificate of his in- 
to be cut by infinite planes all parallel to the baſe, of which] duction on the archdeacon's warrant, and that all preſent will 
dg is one; it is plain, the ſquare of dh will every- where be ſignify it under their hands, If the church-key cannot be 
equal to the ſquare of # c (the radius of the ſphere) the ſquare] had, it is ſufficient that the clerk lays hold of the ring of 
hc = eb ſquare; and, conſequently, ſince circles are to one] the door, and, within the time limited, read the Common 
another as the ſquares of the radii, all the circles of the hemi-| Prayer, and thirty-nine articles of the church, in the church- 
ſphere will be equal to all thoſe of the cylinder, deduQting| porch: within two months after this, the clerk muſt read 
thence all thoſe of the cone: wherefore the cylinder, deduct- 


ing the cone, is equal to the hemiſphere; but it is known, 


the thirty-nine articles, and all the ſervice of the day, both 


| at morning and evening-prayers, and declare his aflent and 
that the cone is one third of the cylinder, and conſequently 


the ſphere muſt be two thirds of it. | 
INDIVISO.— Pro IN DIvISO. See the article Pro. 
INDOCTORUM parliamentum. See PARLIAuEN TU. 
INDORSEMENT, any thing written on the back of a deed 
or inſtrument. See ENDORSING. 


conſent; he muſt alſo then read the biſhop's Engliſh certi- 
ficate, in which is the declaration of his conformity; and 
of all this he muſt have two or three good witneſſes, who 
muſt ſign that they heard him do it, and be ready to atteſt it, 
„viva voce, if required; and, within three months after in- 


1 duction, he muſt alſo take the abjuration- oath at the quarter- 
A condition written on the back of an obligation is com- 


monly called an indorſement : from in, and dorſum, back. 


| ſeſſions, or in ſome one of the courts at Weſtminſter-hall. 


INDULGENCE, in the Romiſh theology, the remiſſion of a 
INDORSEMENT of @ bill of exchange. See ENDORSE- 


MENT. 


INDUCIARUM petitio. See the article PETIT 10. 
INDUCTION, in logic, a conſequence drawn from ſeveral 


opoſitions, or principles, firſt laid down. 
T hus, the concluſion of a ſyllogiſm is an induction made fro 
the premiſes. See SYLLOGISM. | 


% 


puniſhment due to a fin, granted by the church, and ſuppoſed | 
do ſave the ſinner from purgatory. | i 


The Romaniſts found their indulgences on the infinite treaſure 


of the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, the Holy Virgin, and all the 
ſaints 3 which they ſuppoſe the church has a tight of diſtribute- 


ins, by virtue of the communion of ſaints; 
he 


| 5 Roman jubilee carries with it a plenary, or full indul- 
INDUCTION is alſo uſed for a kind of ſyllogiſm itſelf; being a] gence, for all 


medium between an enthymeme and a gradation, in regard 


crimes committed therein. 


a The pope alſo grants bulls of plenary indulgence to ſeveral 
it wants a propoſition (which, however, is underſtood), as in| churches, monaſteries, and even to private perſons; and it 
the enthymeme; and abounds in aſſumptions (which yet are 


collateral, or of the ſame degree), which is the caſe in à gra- 


dation. | 


is a frequent thing to have general indulgences for the time 


8 ry 6 PEpAry indulgence does not always prove effeQual, for want 
For inſtance ; every terreſtrial animal lives, every aereal ani- 


mal lives, every aquatic animal lives, and every reptile animal | 


alſo lives ; therefore every animal lives. 


» 


complying with the conditions whereon it was granted. 
For the extirpation of hereticks it has been a common pra- 


*% 


\ 


of the principal feaſts of a year.— Their caſuiſts ſay, that 


| Ctice with the popes, to grant indulgences. Thus Clement XII. 
Here, it may be obſerved, are various aſſumptions, from the That we may ſtir up and encourage the faithful to exter- 
more general ſpecies of the animal kind collected into one; minate this ungracious crew of forlorn wretches, [the Ce- 
which this propoſition is ſuppoſed to precede ; e. g. that every | * 


animal is either terreſtrial, aereal, aquatic, or reptile. 


Suidas reckons three kinds of induction: that juſt mentioned, 55 


vennois, when in arms againſt Lewis XIV. ] we fully 


grant and indulge the full remiſſion of all ſins, whatever 


they may be (relying upon that power of binding and looſ- 
which concludes or gathers ſome general propoſition from an| * 


enumeration of all the particulars of a kind he calls the dia- 


lectic induction. 1 


The ſecond proceeds by interrogation, and concludes pro- 
bably, or with a veriſimilitude: this is what the Greeks 
called Tepeywoyn, and was that which Socrates ordinarily | 
made uſe of, as Cicero in his Topics, and Quintilian, have 


obſerved. 


The third kind of e is properly rhetorical ; being a} There are two kinds of  indulte's : 


concluſion drawn from ſome example, or authority. 


This is a very imperfect induction, all its force lying in a 
propoſition which is concealed, and which will hardly bear 
being expreſſed. —Thus, he that ſays, Codrus died bravely 
for his country, therefore I muſt die bravely for my coun- 
try; proves nothing, unleſs this propoſition be carried in 
mind, that I muſt do the farhe with Codrus. Again, Ar- 
chimedes, and the other mathematicians, ſay, the ſun is much 
bigger than the earth; therefore, it muſt be owned, the ſun] 
is much bigger than the earth. Where this propoſition is un- 


derſtood, viz. whatever Archimedes, and the other mathema- 
ticians, ſay, is true. | 


ing poſſeffion to an incumbent of his church, by leadin 
him into it, and delivering him the keys, by the commiſ- 


InpucTion, in the Engliſh laws, is uſually taken for the giv- 


bells, 


When a clerk is inſtituted into a benefice, he is to exhibit 
is mandate from the biſhop to the archdeacon, or other per- 
ſon to whom it is directed, and hath a right thereby to be in- 


ducted into his living; and if he be refuſed induction, he hath 
a remedy both in the ecclefiaſtical court, and alſo an action 


val the caſe in common-law, againſt the arehdeacon. If the 


vor. I. Ne 8g. CHans, 


ſary, or biſhop's deputy, and by his ringing one of the 


ing, which our Lord conferred upon his chief apoſtle), to 
all thoſe that ſhall liſt themſelves in this ſacred militia, if 
they ſhall happen to fall in battle.“ See Aps0LUTION. 
INDULGENCE, or INDUL To, fignifies alſo a ſpecial favour, or 
privilege, conferred either on a community, or a particular 
perſon, by the pope's bulls; in virtue whereof the party is 
licenſed to do or to obtain ſomething contrary to the intention 
and diſpoſition of the common laws. | 
| the one active,; which 
conſiſts in a power of nominating and preſenting freely, and 
without reſerve, to benefices that are otherwife Finite: and 


| rv ordinarily granted to ſecular princes, cardinals, biſhops, 
þ | 


Paſſive indulto's conſiſt in a power of receiving benefiges, and 
expectative graces ; of which kind are thoſe of a parliament; 
of graduates, and mandataries. | + f 
The indulto of kings is the power given them of preſenting to 
| 2 benefices, either by treaty; by favour, or ſpecial pri- 
vllege. RR he ow Ee 1 
* The indulto of cardinals is a licence for holding regular as 
well as ſecular benefices, and for diſpoſing of Wap bbs in com- 
mendam, or continuing them, e. e 
Indulto of parliament is a right of privilege granted to the 
chancellor, preſidents, oounſellors, and other officets in the 
parliaments of France, to obtain a benefice of the collator, 
upon the king's nomination directed to him. This is a Kind 
of advowſon, or patronage, belonging to the French king; the 
indulto being a mandate, or grace, by which he is permitted 
to name to any collator he pleaſes; a counſellor; or other 
officer of parliament, on whom the collator ſhall be obliged 
| to beſtow a benefice ;, ſo that the tight of the indulto telides 
: 56 Be . radically 


reſtrained by the laws of the apoſtolical chancery ; ſuch are 


An 
radically in the king, the officers being only the objects there- 


8 : $125 wh A. . 
INDURATING, a term applied to ſuch things as give a 
harder or firmer conſiſtence to others, either by the greater 
ſolidity of their particles, or by diſſipating the thinner parts 
© any matter, ſv as to leave the remainder harder. 

Thus a tumour is indurated, either by the addition of earthy 
and ſolid particles, as in the ſcirrhi, and knotty ſwellings ; or 


by tranſpiring the thinner parts through the ſkin, whereby the 


© remainder, grows more fixed, as in an oedema. 
INDUSTRY fruits of. See the article FRUITS. . 
INEQUALIT of natural days. See EQUATION. 
INEQUALITY optical. See the article OPTICAL. 
INERTLE vit. See the article Vis Inertia. 
 INESCATION®, a kind of tranſplantation, practiſed for the 
cure of certain diſeaſes by a ſuppoſed ſympathetic power. dee 
TRANSPLANTATION, and SYMPATHETIC. ' |» 
2 The word is derived from the privative prepoſition iz, and 
| eſca, food. 8 © EI „ 
I!, conſiſts in impregnating a proper medium, or vehicle, with 
ſome of the mumia, or vital ſpirit, of the patient, and giving 
it to ſome animal to eat. It is pretended, the animal unites 
and aſſimilates that mumia with itſelf, correcting it, and im- 
bibing its vicious quality; and by that means re oring health 


happens to die before. the cure be effected, a ſecond animal 
mult be pitched on, and the experiment repeated. Some tel] 
us, that the blood of the patient, well putrefied or fermented, 
does the buſineſs better than any other part; but all this 
is idle and abſurd, and now deſervedly laughed out of the 


world. 2 8 : i 
INESCUTCHEON, in heraldry, a ſmall eſcutcheon borne 
in a larger one, as part of ſome other coat. See Escur- 
PERL | . W add ag 
+ He beareth ermine, and ineſcuicheon gules. | 
This is alſo ſometimes called an efcutcheon of pretene. 
He who marries an heireſs, bears her coat of arms on an in- 


44 


coat. * W 

IN ESSE is applied to things which are actually exiſting. 

Authors make a difference between a thing in eſſe, and a thing 
i poſſe. A thing that is not, but may be, they ſay, is in 

Pelle, or potentia; but a thing apparent and viſible, they ſay, 


"is in efſe, that is, it has a real being eo in//anti 3 whereas te 


other is caſual, and at beſt but a poſſibility. 
INFALLIBLE“, that which cannot deceive, or be de- 
ceived. . is or PR a 1149 bs iS OO 91, 


- 


® The word comes from the Latin prepoſition ir, taken priva- 
tively ; and allo, I deceive. . 


Upon this term ſtands one of te principal heads of con- 


z 


ut 4 
— 


troverſy between the Reformed and the Catholics; the 


| latter of whom maintain, that the church, aſſembled in ge 
neral council, is infallible ; which the former deny. See 
nes 5: 2505 00 
Ibe principal reaſons alleged for the infallibility, are drawn 
from the obſcurity of the Scriptures, the inſufficiency of pri- 
vate judgment, and the neceſſity there is of ſome infallible 
judge for the deciſion of controverſies. „ 
The infallibility of the pope. is a doctrine of 
nion. Du Pin, a doctor of the Sorbonne, has written againſt 
it; and the late behaviour of the cardinal De Noailles, and the 
. proteſting biſhops, ſeconded by a conſiderable ' part of the 
clergy oF rance, ſhew, to how low an ebb the pope's infal- 
_ likslity is reduced in that counting. 
INFAMO Us“, in the. ordinary uſe of the word, ſignifies 
ſomething notoriouſly contrary to virtue, or honour. © 


»„FThe word is derived frem the Latin in, and fame, fame, re- 


Aulus Gellius uſes the word infames materias, for what we 
ordinarily call paradoxes, i. e. diſcourſes remote from the com- 
mon opinion; propoſitions that appear oppoſite to truth, &c. 

as the elogy of Therſites, the praiſe of a quartan 5 


Ixy amovs, in law, denotes «MW, or thing, which is of no | 
; ; d mT 14 1 


repute, or eſteem, in the wor 


There are two kinds of 4 ſome perſons being infamous | 
e who have been noted by the laws, | 


by right, de jure; as tho 
or ſtigmatized by public judgment. 
- Others are infamous in 5 | 
ſome ſcandalous proſeſſion; as'a catchpole, a merry andrew, 


a hangman, an informer, &c. ; ä bf 

- Heretofore there were crowns: of infamy given, by way of | 

« puniſhment, to criminals: they were made of. wool. _ 
INFA T, in a law-ſenſe, a perſon under the age of one · and- 

An infant ee oß age, or upwards, may commit ho- 


w# * 4 


. .. micide, and be 


LY 4 


Li 
% 


of [INFANT 


to the perſon whereto the mumia belonged. If the animal | | 


eſcutcheon, or eſcutcheon of pretence, in the middle of his own | 


of a late ſtanding, 
and is not intirely acquieſced in, even in their own commu- | 


» de fatto : as thoſe who exerciſe | 


INF 


that he had knowlege of good and evil; for here malitia ſup. 
plebit tatem : yet Coke on Littleton, ſect. 405. ſays, © A, 
infant ſhall not be puniſhed till the age of fourteen; * which 
according to him, is the age of diſcretion. | tho 
and INFANTA, are titles of honour given to the 
children of ſome princes; particularly thoſe of the houſes of 
Spain and Portugal. 2 | 
It is uſually ſaid, that the appellation infante was introduced 
into Spain, on occaſion of the marriage of Eleanor of Eng. 
land with king Ferdinand of Caſtile; and that their ſon San. 
cho was the firſt that bore it.— But this is contradicted by 
Pelagius biſhop of Oviedo, who lived in the year 1100. 
and who informs us, that the titles :nfante and infanta 
—_ uſed in Spain ever ſince the reign of king Evremond 
INFANTRY, the body of foot-ſoldiers in an army, or other 
corps. | 10 
. infantry ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from the cavalry, or 
orſe. | 


IINFATUATE , to prepoſſeſs any one in favour of ſome per- 


ſon or thing that does not deſerve 
eaſily be diſabuſed. 


The word infatuate comes from the Latin fatuus, fool; of 
Fari, to ſpeak out; which is borrowed from the Greek ga, 
© whence gs, which fignifies the ſame with ates in Latin, 
or prophet in Engliſh: and the reaſon is, becauſe their pro- 
Phets or prieſts uſed to be ſeized with a kind of madneſs, or 
pers when they began to make their predictions, or deliver 
oracles. e e 
The Romans called thoſe perſons infatuated, infatuati, who 
fanſied they had ſeen viſions, or imagined the god Faunus, 
whom they called Fatuus, had appeared to them. 
INFECTION +, the catching a diſeaſe, by ſome effluvia, or 
fine particles, which fly of from diſtempered bodies, and, 
mixing with the juices of others, occaſion the ſame diſorders, 
as were in the bodies they came from. e 
The word comes from the Latin verb inficere, which properly 
| _— to dye of ſome other colour; i»ficere, i. e. facere, ut 
aliguid intus fit, to occaſion ſomething to be imbibed. See 
, ConTAGION. | h CO 
INFERIOR, IxFERIOUR, ſtands oppoſed to ſuperior, See 
SUPERIOR. | V 


it, ſo far as that he cannot 


INFERIOR maxilla. }  (MaxILLa. 
INFERIOR ocean. | Set article ere 

InFERIOR planet. Rr. 

Obliquus INFERIOR. | OBL1Qubs. 
Serratus INFERIOR. | { See the article cee 
\Subſcapularis InrtRI0R. Zak, "SUBSCAPULARIS, 
InFER1ORIS labii Ne See 5 DEPRESSOR. 
IxFERIORIS labii elevator. c "":{ ELEVATOR, 


{INFIDEL, a term applied to ſuch perſons as are not baptized, 


and that do not believe e truths of the Chriſtian religion, 
-It is baptiſm that makes the ſpecific difference between an he- * 
retic and an in ſidel. | | 123 5 
INFINITE, that which has neither beginning, nor end: in 
which ſenſe God alone is infinite. | Ne np | 
INFINITE is alſo uſed to ſignify &hat* which has: had a be- 
ginning, but will have no end: as angels, and- human 
fouls, „ | 
This makes what the. ſchoolmen call infinitum a parte poft; 
as, on the contrary, by infinitum a parte ante, they mean 
that which has an end, but had no beginning. See Ixpr- 
FINITE, and FIIxNi rr. 4, „ 
INFINITE, in mathematics, is applied to quantities which are 
either greater, or ſmaller, than any affignable ones. | 
In which ſenſe it differs not much from what we otherwiſe call 
indefinite, or indeterminate. Thus, an „ 
INFINITE, or INFINITELY great, line in geometry, denotes 


1 


only an indefinite or indeterminate line; ts which no certain 


; bounds, or limits, are preſcribed. 

IN+1NITE ſeries, See the article SERIES. 

Arithmetic of Ine1xITEs. See the article ARtTHMETtc. | 
Characters in arithmetic of Ix INIT ES. See CHARACTER. 
INFINITE propoſition, in logic. See PxopOSITIOW. 


([NFINITE —— — in law. See the article DIS TRESS. 


INFINITELY ſmall quantity, called alſo an infiniteſimal, is that 
which is ſo very minute, as to be incomparable tõ any finite quan- 
tity; or it is that which is leſſer than any affignable quantity. 
An infinite quantity cannot be either augmented, or leſſened, 
by adding or taking from it any finite quantity; neither can 2 
finite quantity be either augmented, or leſſened, by adding to, 
or taking from it an infinitely ſmall quantity, * © 
If there be four proportionals, and the firſt be infinitely greater 
wag the ſecond ; the third will be infinitely greater than the 
ourth. 8 * 
If a finite quantity be divided by an infinitely ſmall one, the 
quotient will be an infinitely great one; and if a finite quan- 
- tity be multiplied by an infinitely ſmall one, the product will be 
an infinitely ſmall one; if by an infinitely great one, the pro- 


ed'for it, if it appear, by any other act, 


duct will be a finite quantity, | If 


» 


If an infinitely ſmall quantity be multiplied into an 
great one, the product will be a finite quantity. | 
INFINITELY Infinite Fraftions, or all the powers of all the 
fractions whoſe numerator is one, are together equal 
unit. See the demonſtration hereof given by Dr. 
- Hooke, Phil. Coll. No 3. p. 45, ſeg. _ 
Hence, it is deduced, 1, That there are not only FO 


infinitely | leſs repetition can never totally repreſent to it; which carries 
in it a plain contradiction. Lee DPACE, 
This will be phiner, if we conſider infinity in numbers: the 
infinity of numbers, to the end of whoſe addition every one 
perceives there is no approach, eaſily appears to any one that 
reflects on it: but how clear ſoever this idea of the infinity 
d, nat tne! ö , of numbers be, there is nothing yet more evident, than the 
progreſſions, or progreſſions en infinitum ; but alſo infinitely abſurdity of the idea of an actual infinite number. 
farther than one kind of infinity. 2% That the infinitely ir- | INFIRMARY, a place where the ſick and weak belonging 
finite progreſſions are notwithſtanding computable, and to be | to any ſociety, or community, are diſpoſed, either for nurfing 
brought into one ſum; and that not only finite, but ſo ſmall as | or cure. See Hosvitar. we 
to be leſs than any aſſignable number. 30, That of infinite | INFLAMMATION * In phyſic, a tumour attended with a 
uantities, ſome are equal, others unequal. 4%, That one | preternatural heat, and redneſs; frequently ariſing from ſome 
infinite quantity may be equal to two, three, or more other obſtruction; by means whereof the blood flowing into ſome 
quantities, whether infinite or finite. : part faſter than it can run off again, ſwells up, and cauſes a 
INI T4 8 See the 1 8 * 3 tenſion, with an unuſual ſoreneſs, redneſs, and heat. 
| in grammar, the name of one of the moods, d ; 1 | 
1 which ſerve for 1 conjugating of verbs. | The word comes from the Latin in, and famma flame. 


The infinitive does not denote any preciſe time, nor does it | The immediate cauſe of inflammations is an exceſs, or over- 
determine the number, or perſons, but expreſſes things in a flowing of blood in the part affected: other cauſes, more 
Jooſe indefinite manner; as, to teach, &c. ; | remote, may be the denſity and coagulation of the blood, or 
In moſt languages, both antient and modern, the . is | the relaxation and contuſion of the fibres. 2 . 
diſtinguiſhed by a termination peculiar to it; as 7v7Jzuv in the Phyſicians have given particular names to the me ge 
Greek, ſcribere in the Latin, ecrire in the French, ſcrivere in of ſeveral parts; that of the eyes is called ophtha nia, that of 
the Italian, &c. but the Engliſh is defeQive in this point; ſo | . the lungs peripneumonia, and that of the liver bepatites, 
that to denote the infinitive, we are obliged to have recourſe INFLATION *, blowing up, the act of ſtretching or filling 
to the article to; excepting ſometimes when two or more in- ny flaccid, or diſtendible body, with a flatulent or windy 


o 


al to an 
ood, in 


nitives follow each other. ſubſtance. . | 

The practice of uſing a number of infinitives ſucceſſively, is | The word is formed from the Latin ia, and fatus; of flo, I 
a great, but a common fault in language; as, he offered to g blow. | | 
to teach to write Engliſh.—Indeed, where the infinitives have 
no dependence on each other, they may be uſed elegantly 


0 


INFLECTION, in optics, is defined, by Dr. Hook, a mul- 


d tiplicate refraction of the rays of light, cauſed by the une- 
, enough; as, to mourn, to ſigh, to ſink, to ſtvoon, to die. | qualdenſity, and luQuating motion, of the conſtituent parts 
INFINITY, the quality which denominates a thing infinite. of the medium; whereby the progreſs of the rays is hindred 
1 The idea ſignified by the name infinity is beſt examined, by | from going on in a right line, and infected, or deflected, by 
conſidering to what things infinity is by the mind attributed, à curve. | | | | ETON 
y and how the idea itſelf is framed : finite and infinite are looked | This property was firſt taken notice of by Dr. Hook; who 
7 upon as the modes of quantity, and are attributed primarily ſhews that it differs both from reflection and refraction; in 
e to things that have parts, and are capable of increaſe or dimi- that thoſe are both made at the ſuperficies of the body, but 
nution, by the addition or ſubtraction of any the leaſt part. this in the middle of it within. EO 
ee ' Such are the ideas of ſpace, duration, and number.—When | _ vir. Iſaac Newton diſcovered alſo by plain 82 this in- 
we apply this idea to the ſupreme being, we do it primarily | Hection of the rays of light ; and M. de la Hire aſſures us, he 
in reſpect of his duration and ubiquity; and more figuratively, | found, that the beams of the ftars being obſerved, in a deep 
when to his wiſdom, power, goodneſs, and other attributes, valley, to paſs near the brow of a hill, are always more r- 
which are properly inexhauſtible and incomprehenſible : for | fracted, than if there were no ſuch hill, or the obſervations 
when we call them infinite, we have no other idea of this| were made an the top thereof; as if the rays of light were 
' infinity, but what carries with it ſome reflection on the num-| bent down into a curve, by paſſing near the ſurface of the 
US, ber, or the extent, of the acts or objects of God's power and | mountain. e n 
| wiſdom, which can never be ſuppoſed ſo great, or ſo many, | Sir Iſaac Newton, in his Optics, makes ſeveral. experiments 
| tat theſe attibutes will not always ſurmount and exceed, | and obfervations on the infection of the rays of light; which 
ed, though we multiply them in our thoughts with the infinity of | ſee under LIOHr, and Rays. _. 5 
endleſs number. We do not pretend to ſay, how theſe at- | INFLECTION, in grammar, the variation of nouns and verbs, 
he- tributes are in God, who is infinitely beyond the reach of | in their ſeveral caſes, tenſes, and declenſions. pls - 
| ' our narrow capacities; but this is our way of conceiving | Jnflefon is a general name, under which are comprehended 
: in them, and theſe are our ideas of their 48 | both conjugation and declenſion. See ConjJuGATION, and 
| We come by the idea of znfinity thus: Every one that has DECLENSION. 0 MY ; „ 
be · any idea of any ſtated length of ſpace, as a foot, yard, &c, | Point of INFLECTION of a curve, in geometry, is the point, 
man finds that he can repeat that idea, and join it to another, to] or place, where the curve begins to bend, or turn a contrary 
| a third, and ſo on, without ever coming to an end of his| way. See PoiNT. . , 
poft; additions. From this power of enlarging his idea of ſpace, | If a curve line, as AF K (Tab, Geometry, fig. 100.), be 
mein he takes the idea of infinite ſpace, or immenſity. By the] partly concave, and partly convex towards any right line, 
NDE- ſame power of repeating the idea of any length or duration | as AB, or towards a fixed point; the point F, which di- 
we have in our minds, with all the endleſs addition of num-| vides the concave from the convex part, and conſequently - 
ch are ber, we alſo come by the idea of eternity. | is at the beginning of the one, and end of the other, is-call- 
By If our idea of infinity be got, by repeating without end our] ed the point off infleion, as long as the curve, being conti- 
iſe call * own ideas, it may be aſked, Why do we not attribute it to] nued beyond E, keeps its courſe the ſame : when it returns 
other ideas, as well as thoſe of ſpace and duration; fince they | back again towards that part or ſide, from whence it took its 
lenotes may be as eaſily, and as often, repeated in our minds, as the] original, it is called the point of retrogreſſion. See the article 
certain other? yet nobody ever thinks of infinite ſweetneſs, or RETROGRESSION. | . Le. 
| whiteneſs, though he can repeat the idea of ſweet or white, | To conceive this, it is to be conſidered, that whatever quan- 
as frequently as thoſe of yard or day? To this it is anſwered, | tity goes on continually increaſing or decreaſing, it cannot 
© that thoſe ideas which have parts, and are capable of increaſe change from a poſitive to a negative expreſſion, or from a 
ER. by the addition of any parts, afford us by their repetition an | negative to a poſitive one, without firſt becoming equal to 
idea of infinity; becaule with the endleſs repetition there is] an infinite, or nothing. It becomes equal to nothing, if it 
| barre Ne an enlargement, of which there is no end: but it continually decreaſe z and equal to an infinite, if it continu- 
is that is not ſo in other ideas; for, if to the perfecteſt idea I have] ally increaſe. | wy | 85 
ite quan- of white, I add another of equal whiteneſs, it enlarges not | Now, if through the point F be draun the ordinate EF, 
antity my idea at all. Thoſe ideas, which conſiſt not of parts, and the l L, and from any point, as M, on the ſame 
jeſſened, cannot be augmented to what proportion men pleaſe, or be] fide, as A F, be drawn the ordinate M P „and the tangent 
jer can? ſtretched beyond what they have received by their ſenſes; | MT; then, in curves which have a point of inflection, the 
{ding to, but ſpace, duration, and number, being capable of increaſe | abſciſs AP continually increaſes, and the part A T of the 
| by repetition, leaye in the mind an idea of an endleſs room] diameter, intercepted between the vertex of the diameter 
y greater for more; and ſo thoſe ideas alone lead the mind towards] and the tangent M T, increaſes alſo, till the point P fall into 
than the the thought of inſinimmg. . Ez; after which it again begins to diminiſh: whence the line 
nr We are carefully to diſtinguiſh between the idea of the in-| A T muſt become a maximum A L, when the point P falls 
one, the finity.of ſpace, and the idea of a ſpace infinite. — The firſt || into the point E. ke”, 51115 
ite quan is nothing but a ſuppoſed endleſs progreſſion of the mind over In thoſe curves which have a point, of retrogreſſion, the part 
1& will any. repeated idea of ſpace: but to have actually in the mind || A T increaſes continually, and the abſciſs increaſes, till the 
the pio the idea of a ſpace infinite, is to ſuppoſe the mind already | 


Paſſed over all thoſe repeated ideas of ſpace, which an end- 


point T falls in L;; after whichgit' again diminiſhes: whence 
AP muſt become a maximum, when the point T falls in L. 
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fluxion, which is ————— ſuppoſing & conſtant, being 
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divided by #, the fluxion-of A L muſt become hothing 3'7. e. 

Sof ſo that multiplying by; and dividing by —», 
22 A er: RATS 6 * ur: ; 


* 5 So, which is a general form for finding F, the point of 
infection, or retrogreſſion, in thoſe curves whoſe ordinates 
- are parallel to one another. For the natufe of : 
deing given; the value of may be found in &; and taking the 
fluxion of this value, and ſuppoſing & inyariable, the value of 
- will be found x3 which being put equal to nothing, or 
- Infinity, ſerves in either of theſe ſuppoſitions to find ſuch a 
value of A E, as that the ordinate E F ſhall interſect the 
curve A FK in F, the point of inflection, or retrogreſſion. 
INFLUENCE, a quality ſuppoſed to flow from the bodies 
of the ſtars, either with their heat, or light, to which aſtro- 
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logers vainly attribute all the events which happen on the 


_  Alchymiſts, alſo, who to this aſcribe the philoſophers ſtone, 
tell us, that every thing in nature is produced by the influence 
_ of the ſtars, which, in their paſſage through the atmoſphere, 
imbibe many of its moiſt parts, the groſſeſt whereof they 
depoſit in the ſands and earths where they fall; that theſe, 
filtrating through the pores of the earth, deſcend even to the 


centte, whence they are driven, by the central fire, back | 


again to the ſurface; and in their aſcent, by a natural kind 
of ſublimation, as they find earths duly diſpoſed, they form 
natural bodies, as metals, minerals, and vegetables, &c.— 
Thus, chymiſtry conſiſting in an artificial imitation of theſe 
natural operations, and in applying active principles to paſſive 
rinciples, it is pretended it can form natural bodies, make 
old, c. See TRANSMUTATION, and PHILOSOPHERS 
STONE. V 
INFLUENT, a term uſed where a liquor or juice, by the 
cContrivance of nature, and the laws of circulation, falls into 
any current, or receptacle. CY, „ 
Thus, with reſpe& to the common receptacle, the chyle is its 
influent juice; and fo is the bile to the gall- bladder; the venal 
| F and the like „ 
RCE D. . { REINFORCED. _ 
FORCEMENT.. F See the article } | 
IN FORMA PAUPERIS, in law. See Forma Pauperis. 
INFORMATION, in law, for the king, is much the ſame 
with what is called declaration for a common perſon : it is 
not always done directly by the king, or his attorney, or the 


. r 


clerk of the crown office; but ſometimes by another, who | 


ſues as well for the king as himſelf, on a breach of ſome 
penal law or ſtatute, wherein a penalty is given to the party 
that will ſue for the ſame. See DECLARATION. | 


INFORMATUS non ſum, or Non ſum InFokmaATvus, a & 
formal anſwer made of courſe by an attorney, who is com- 


manded by the court to ſay any thing he thinks good in behalf 
of his client; who, having nothing material to urge, makes 
anſwer he is not informed: on which Judgment paſſes for the 
other party. Fw! IE Co BC bs 
INFORMIS, ſms, that which has not the form or per- 
„ LENS 8 % N 
Stellæ InFormEs, in aſtronomy, are ſuch ſtars as have not 
et been reduced into any conſtellation ; otherwiſe called 
grades. ee 3 ASS 
f this kind there was a great number left by the antient 
aſtronomers; but Hevelius, and ſome others of the moderns, 
| have provided for the greater part of them, by making new 
e es nerds > 
INFRACTION *, a 
- ordinance, or the like. 


* 


4 y - * 


only to be damned, without allowing tl 
fary to fave themſelves, if they would. 8 
This doctrine they maintain in different manners, the ſe&t it- 
_ ſelf being divided into two branches: ſome hold, that God, 


75 — * foreſight of the fall of the firſt man, reſolved to ſig- 
nalize both his mercy and his juſtice: his mercy, oy creating 
a certain number.of men, to make them happy to all eternity; 
-and his juſtice, by creating likewiſe a number of other men, 
to be miſerable to all eternity. 5 
Others hold, that God did not take this reſolution, but in 
"conſequence of original fin, and of the knowlege which he 
had from all eternity, that Adam would commit it : for fa 
they, man, by this fin, having forfeited all pretences to his 
original juſtice, deſerves nothing now but puniſhment. All 


of the curve AFK | 


REINFQRCEMENT. || 


| 


— 


independently of every thing, and antecedently to all know- 


6 


abandon to eternal deſtruction, without any impeachment of 
his juice However, to ſhew his Werey dez 25 wel as oy 
_ juſtice, he Has reſolved to feleA ſome out of this maſs, to 
ſanctify them, and to make them happy. e 
Thoſe who maintain the doctrine in the firſt manner, are 
more properly called ſupralapſarii, as believing that God 
formed the reſolution of damning a number of men, ſupra 
lapſum, before Adam's fall, and independently pf it. 
' Thoſe of the ſecond opinion ate called infralap} n, as hold- 
ing, that God made that reſolution, infra lapfum, after his 
knowlege of the fall, and in conſequence, theredf. 
NFRASPINATUS, a muſcle which ariſes fromthe inferior 
parts of the baſis, ſpine, and under coſta of the capula, 
and which, filling the lower interſcapulum, paſſes on between 
the ſpine and teres minor in a triangular form; and,. rowing 
tendinous at the cone, is inferted into the head of 95 hume- 
Tus, and draws directly backwards. See Tab. Anat, (Myol.) 
185 7 N. name antiently given to one of the pontifical 
ornaments worn on the head. Feſtus tells us, that the fle 
were filaments or fringes of wool, where with the antient 
uſed to adorn their prieſts, their victims, and even thei * 
temples. tech men 
Several authors confound the infula with the mitre;* tiala, or 
cap, worn by the prieſts; but there is a great deal of difference: 
The infula was properly a fillet or headband of white Frool, 
covering that part of the head where the hair grows, as far as 
the temples; whence, on each ſide, hung down two-Rtrings, 
called vittæ, to bind it withal ; and this has given occaſion 
to ſome authors to conſound the infalæ with vit. 
the infula was the ſame thing to prieſts that the diadem was 
to kings; viz. the badge of their dignity and authority. The 
difference in ſhape between the diadem and the infula conſiſted 
in this, that the diadem was flat and broad, and the infula 
was rounded and twiſted. PIG E PLLA. 
INFUNDIBULIFORM Flowers. See FLowess..... 
INFUNDIBULUM, a Latin word, . ſignifying, a, funnel ; 
whence divers parts in the human body, having a reſemblance 
thereto in ſhape, are called by the ſame name. 
Such, e. g. are, the infundibulum cerebri, and infundibulum 
renum. See BRAIN, and KIDNEYS.— See alſo Tab, Anat. 
9 Ag. 5. lit. e. . 
ence alſo certain parts of plants are called infundibuliforme:, 
The word infundibulum is alſo uſed by the metallurgic writers 
to ſignify a veſſel of a conic ſhape, uſed to pour a melted me- 
tal out of the crucible into. A modern tranſlator of Cramer's 
Art of Eſſaying, not knowing this, has ordered the pouring 
ſome melted filver into a funnel. e 
INFUSION, an operation in pharmacy, whereby the virtues 
of plants, roots, and the like, are drawn out, by letting 
them ſteep in ſome convenient fluid menſtruum, without 
boiling them therein. - _ 3 
Infuſion is uſed in bodies of a lax texture, whoſe parts are fo 
I light, as.not to admit of a greater motion, without hazard 
of flying away in vapour. e Wat aged tag 
Its chief uſe is to communicate the virtues cf bodies to liquors, 
| _— in order to regulate their force, or correct their ill qua- 
Pf To was ms R131 
Some infuſions are made in common water, others in wine, 


ee milk, ſpirit of wine, Sc. 
N 
r into the body by the veins, See IN RC T rox. 
rging, by 
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FUSION is alſo uſed to ſignify the action of conveying a li- 

1 0 

| ee phyſicians have found out a ne method of pu 
infuſing a cathartic into the veins, which operates pretty much 


after the manner of a clyſter. 1 
INGEMINATED Flowers, are thoſe where one flower ſtands 
on, or naturally grows out of, another. Hey 
INGENDRING. See the article ENGENDERING. .. 
INGENITE, Inborn, ſignifies any diſeaſe, or habit, which 
comes into the world with a perſon : nearly the ſame with 
J % oo 
INGENUO US, IxoEN uus, among the Romans, a title 
| - ng to a perſon born free, or of free parents. See 
' "FREE. | = ; 
Iſidore ſays, they are called ingenui, qui libertatem habent in 
genere, non in fatto ; thoſe who are born free, not thoſe who 
7 acquire e. Wer are oprage en 


* 


1 


A perſon was accounted ingenuous, if only the mother were 
" free, and the father a fla fe. 
Theſe could pive their votes, and enjoy offices, from which 
the liberti, or freedmen, &c. were debarret. 
IxoEN Vous is ſometimes alſo uſed to ſignify a native of 
| uy, in contradiſtinction to a foreigner. See NATIVE. 
INGINEER, or EN IN EER. Ses the article ENGINEER. 
INGLUVIES, Cra, or Crop, a. part in granivorous fowls 
- which ſerves for the immediate reception of the food; where 
it remains ſome'time'for maceration, before it be tranſmitted 


a coun- 


to the ſtomach. ee ee | 

This ingluvietis furniſhed with glands, which, the-patrons of 
fermentation maintain, convey a menſtruum thither, that im- 
pregnates the aliment, and ſerves inſtead of maſtication. 


mankind is become a maſs of corruption, which God may 


INGOT, 


1N 


or“, a mals, or lump of gold, or ſilver, from the mines, 
* melted down and caſt in a fort of mould, but not coined, or 
wrought. | 


„The word ſeems formed from the French Anger, which fig- | 


* 


nifies the ſame. 


lx cox is alſo a name given to the moulds, or cavities, wherein 
they caſt melted metals, or regulus of ſemimetals. 
GRAFTING, or EncGrArTinG. See ENGRAFTING. 
GRAILED. See the article EncraiLeD. 1 

INGRAVING, or Ex GRAVING. See EN CRAVNF Cc. 

INGREDIENTS, all the ſimples which go into the compo- 
ſition of any medicine, ointment, ſawce, or the like. 

INGRESS, in aſtronomy, the ſun's entering the firſt ſcruple 
of one of the four cardinal ſigns, eſpecially Aries. | 

INGRESSU, in law, a writ of entry, whereby 

entry into lands or tenements.—It lies in various caſes, and 
has various forms. See Ex TR TW. | 

INGROSSATOR Magni Rotuli, is the ſame as clerk of the 


pipe. See CLERK of the pipe. 
NGRO 


SSER, in common law, is one who 


up corn 


to ſell again. | | 
It alſo ie a clerk, who writes records, or inſtruments 
of law, on ſkins of parchment. | 

INGUEN&, that part of the body, reaching from the head of 


the thigh to above the ſecret parts; commonly alſo called the] wards increaſed or leſſened as they thought good. | 


groin, and by anatomiſts pubes. | 


The word is pure Latin, and is derived, 2 to ſome, | 

requently | 
- anointed. Others derive it from ango, becauſe pains happen 
again from ingenero, becauſe | 


from unguen, ointment ; becauſe theſe parts are 


frequently there ; and others 
de genital parts are here. 


INGUINALIS, an appellation given to any ſubdiviſions made of | 
the inguen; or any thing therein contained, or applied thereto | 


by way of medicine, or the like. FF 
| INHARMONICAL Relation, in muſic. See RELATION 


Inbarmonical. 


connexion of an accident with its ſubſtance. © 
Thus quantity has a neceſſary inherence in a natural body. 


INHERITANCE,  Hereditas ; a perpetuity in lands and tene- | 


ments, to a man and his heirs. 


. Inheritance is not underſtood where a man hath inheritance | 


of lands and tenements by deſcent, or heretage ; but every 
_ fee-ſimple or fee-tail, that a man hath by his purchaſe, may 


be ſaid to be an inheritance, for that his heirs may inherit it | 


* 


INHIBITION, a writ to inhibit. or forbid a judge from farther 
proceeding in a cauſe depending before him. 

; . — probibition and inhibition are put together, as of 

the ſame import; but inhibition is moſt commonly a writ 

| iſſuing out of an higher court Chriſtian to a lower ; and pro- 


 bibition out of the king's court to an inferior court. See 


PROHIBITION. , |, 0 fi wt 
INHUMATION. - See the article INTERRING, _ Þ 
INJECTION, in-pharmacy, any liquid medicine made to be 

injected or thrown: into the body, or any of its parts, by a 


ſyringe, clyſter- pipe, or other inſtrument. | 


IN jECTION is alſo. uſed for the operation 
with coloured wax, or any other proper matter, to ſhew 


their figures and ramifications. '  ' © - ai 
INITIALIA, a name antiently given to the myſteries of Ceres. 
See CMRBA IIA. | | 


/ 


 INITIANS Punctum. See 


.  #iari; which properly ſignifies to begi 
cee.eive or admit a 4 to the beginning 


of ceremonies of leſs importance. 


Ihe antients never diſcovered the deeper myſteries of their | 


religion, nor even | | 
to any but thoſe who had been initiated. | 
Caſaubon, upon Athenæus, obſerves, that all the myſteries 
were not communicated at once to the perſons who pre- 
ſented themſęlves for the prieſthood; but that at firſt they 
purified them, then admitted them to the leſs conſiderable 
matters, to diſpoſe them for the more important; and at 
laſt they drew the veil quite, and laid o 
cred and ſolemn parts 1 See MysT Er. 
INJUNCTION, a writ grounded upon an interlocutory or- 


- 
-. 


ſometimes to give polſeſhon to tlie plaintiff, for want of 


_ the defendant's appearance ; ſometimes to the king's ordi- | 


| 


nary court, and ſometimes to the court Chriſtian, to ſtop 
proceedings in a cauſe, upon ſuggeſtion made, that the ri- 
« gour of the law, if it take place, is againſt equity and con- 

[ence in that caſe, nt b e g 


Ver. I. N. 83. Chams, 


a perſon ſeeks | 


growing, or any proviſions by wholeſale, bales market, | 


of filling the veſſels | 


2 ſome of their temples to be open 


all the moſt a- 


der or decree qut of the court of chancery or exchequer, | 


| 


| INJURY®*, InjvkIA,; in a general ſenſe, ſignifies any 1. ting 


contrary to juſtice and equity ; that is, any wrong or damage 
done to a man's perſon, reputation, or goods. 
*The word is derived from the Latin prepoſition i», which here - 
has a negative power; and jus, law, right: injuria dicitur omne 
gued non jure fit. The antients made a goddeſs of Injury, and 
called her Are, Homer makes hef the daughter of Jupiter: 
and ſays, ſhe did miſchief to every body, even to her father; 
that ſhe was very nimble and tender-footed, and walked alto - 
gether on mens heads, without ever touching the ground. 


Civilians define injury, a private offence, committed deſign- 
edly, and with an evil intention, to any man's prejudice, 
The author of the Rbetorics to Herennius ſays, Injuria eft gu 
aut pulſatione, aut convitio, aut cur pit, corpus, ures, 
aut vitam alicujus violavit. h ALE | 
By the Roman law, the action for an injury was annual; that 
is, no reparation could be required after the expiration of - 
ear. By the law of the twelve tables, where the injury was the 
reaking of a limb, the injured perſon might demand talionem, 
that is, that he might break the ſame limb of the criminal. 
For the breaking of a bone there were alſo conſiderable pecu- 


niary puniſhmeiits aſſigned: for other - * only twenty 


aſes oſe times thought 


were decreed, which the poverty of tt 


| a ſufficient penalty; but the prætors afterwards finding thi 


I | ofthe ſticks are gilt with fi 
INHERENCE, in philoſophy, is applied to the juncture or | 


too ſlender a ſatisfaction, in lieu thereof, appointed the in- 
jured perſon to ſet a rate on the injury, which they after= 


a liquor wherewith to write on paper or parchment. 

e common writing int is a compoſition of vitriol, gallz, 
um Arabic, and water. *** . 
Printing int is made of nut-oil, or linſeed-oil, turpentine, 


and lamp-black. See PRIN TIN G. 
Indian, or Chineſe int, is an admirable compoſition, in vain 


attempted to be imitated in Europe. It is not fluid, like our 
writing inks; but ſolid, like our mineral colours, though 
much lighter, They make it of all figures, but the moſt 
uſual is rectangular, about a quarter of an inch thick. Some 
| es of dragons, birds, flowers, &c, 
In order to do this, they have little wooden moulds, ſo curi- 
ouſly wrought, that we could hardly equal them in metals. 
To uſe this ini, there muſt be a little hollow marble, or 
other ſtone, with water in it, on which the ſtick of int muſt 
be ground, till the water becomes of a ſufficient l 
a very black ſhining int; and though it be apt to fink 
when the paper is thin, yet it never runs or ſprends: fo that 
the letters are always ſmooth, and evenly terminated, how big 


ſoever they be. It is wrt e uſe in deſigning, becauſe it may 


of a proper conſiſtence, th 


9 
IN 
of a country, far from the ſea - coaſts. 


be weakened or diminiſhed to any degree one pleaſes; and 
of things which cannot be repreſented ta 
the life without it. A NE 5 


The Chineſe make it with ſmoke- black of different kinds ; but 

the beſt is ſaid to be made of the ſmoke of fat pork, burnt at 

a lamp. They mix a kind of oil with it, to make it more 
ſmooth, and add ſome odorous ingredients to take away. the 

rankneſs of the ſmell, —After they have fixed it into a paſte 
put it into a mould to figure it. 
75 Inx. See the article SYMPATHETIC. . . 
AND implies or heaft 
payable in 


there are abundance 


any thing ſituate in the main land, 


Hence inland bills, in traffick, are ſuch bills as are 


the ſame land wherein they are drawn. See BiLL. © 


| ferent rooms, but 
ſuppoſed to be poor, 
INNATE Air. 


e : 6 
INNATE Ideas, or Principles, are certain p 


INNER Barri/ters. See the article BAnAIST Eu. 


INLAYING. See VIVzZAIxc, Mosarc, and Max x- 


TRY, 


INMATES; fach. perſons + are Gee or thei als. 


to live in the ſame houſe or cottage with another man, in dif- 
ing in at the ſame doot; being Wan 
0 and not able to maintain à whole hquſe 
themſelves.— Theſe are inquirable in a court-leet. 
J. See the article Har. g + 2 
n primaty notes or 
characters, by many ſuppoſed to be ſtamped ap the mind of 
mari when it firſt receives its being, and which it brings inta 


the world with it. Fae TOON «Dh 
innate ideas is abundantly confuted by Mr. 


But the doctrine of 
Locke. See Inga. ' 


8 
141 
. 
* 


INNINGS, 'lands recovered from. che ſea, by draining and 
banking. e e 
INNOCENTS Dey, the name of « ſcat celebrated in com- 


memoration of the infants murdered by Herod.  - 

Heretofore it was the cuſtom to have dances in the churches on 
this day, wherein were perſons who repreſented biſhops, by wa 
of derlon, as ſome ſuggeſt, of the epiſcopal dignity. Thoug 
others, with more probability, ſuppoſe it done in honaur te 
the innocence of childhood. See Ee Puerarum. 
By a canon of the Council of Cognac, held in 1260, cheſe 


were expreſly ſorbiiu. e en 
INNOMINATI, GI Innoumart, Auymi, perſora' who 
| have no names; a title by which the academiſts of Parma 
* diſtinguiſh themſelves, Parma 
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per name; thus thoſe at Parma intitle themſelves Gli innonu- 
nati, as if it was their character to have no name at all. 
TS, in general, ſignifies any thing without a 


Many of the body are left under this indifſtin term; 

May wen. ale a now called c arunculs cli. 
. See EX. 

Os InNOMINATUM. it is. that otherwiſe called Os, cane, or co- 


 xendix : bein eels of three bones, . viz. the Muy, the | 


2 and iſchi ine cartilages.—See Tab. 
| W e Je 2 e F ys ON on law T4 


Al Mudents, are fill called inst; the old Engliſh word. for 
« houſes of noblemen, biſhops, and others of extraordinary note ; 
being of the ſame ſignification with the French word hotel. 


| Tniis of Court are fo called, as ſome think, becauſe the ſtudents 


"there are to ſerve and attend the courts. l or 
(elſe, becauſe antiently theſe colleges received none but the 
ſons of noblemen, and better ſort of gentlemen, who were 
here to be qualified to ſerve the king in his court; as 
\ 1 iS apes — Of theſe we have four principal ones ; 
1 les, heretofore the dwelling 0 the knights- 
by 9 85 aled by ſome proſeſſors of the common law 
We ago; and Linceli - Im and Gray's-Inn, an- 

ing to the earls of Lincoln and Gray. 


The, ſe r= are no corporations, nor have any judicial 
over their members; but they bave certain orders 
boy themſelves, which have, by conſent, the force of | 
perſons are only excommioned, or 
Joſe their chambers, 


ai expelled e e IT once expelled out of x 


Ws: * ter 
5 n for 


sg the they are neyer received by any of the others. 
"The whole company of gentlemen, in 


"See BENCHER, and BARRISTER. . 


m 5 


de * we have... ew-Inn, Symond's-Inn, Clement's-Inn : 


Gre: ford 295 antien | 
1 


dents; and many were entered here, before they were ad- 


R Bernard Inn. 


into the im of court. Now they are moſtly taken 


"up The 140 ſolicitors, Ce. 


70 2 to read to them, 


"and ple 


* Ae aſcertain a perſon or thing which 


) th ; promiſing flicot 
of another kind was Wan e MY i 
fat earth or clay. 3 


4 " 1 . 8 F. , a month 


og 


at right angles to it, at the Iower end, to 


e and as near As 1 
KD e the bud is 
woody pai ; of the bud, 

the 


— 


1 
— 


ſociety, may 
25 divided into four parts; benchers, utter- ers, inner- 


y the houſe of the lord Clifford; Sta - 
ing to the merchants of the ſtaple; Lions-. Inn, | 
19 a common inn with the ſign of the lion; Furniva/'s- 


Theſe were e preparatory colleges for younger fu- | IN 


all to ſome 7 he As of courr; who ſend year- | 
8 proportional to the precedent, in a diffetent order; ſo that 


u e uſed in 3 declarations, | 


Raad, Vat doubtful, before? as, He (innuendo the Pals. | 
ing fo and ſo; Mean, being before nine of another | 


15 ITY ie pps nd ps Lind of 


CE 2 4 
ths — wg % 22 —— 


; "rok a vigorous |, 
efore | . 
date 8 - lace in the 

not 88 dur years groyyth) 
boy perpendicular flit in the bark, a little Years groy inch 


e "This done, the bal i | 
P 


1 O 


Mich ities in Tealy | have an academy, and each has its pro-] in the evening; and it is obſerved, tht the quicar i i dari, 


| the better it always ſueceeds. 


This practice has the advantage of engrafting i in many reſpects 
both as it is more ſecure, it ſeldom failing of — effect, 
eſpecially if two or three buds are put into the ſame ſock z 


Y and as its ſucceſs is more readily diſcovered. Indeed when 


ſtocks are to be practiſed on, inoculation is not proper 


they are then obliged to have recourſe to.gr 


This one rule is obſerved to hold univerſally; 5 VIZ. t no | 


ſucceſs is to be expected in inoculation, if the ſap does not run 
well ; that is, if the bark will not part readily from the wood: 
of the ſtock, See Supplement, article In0cULATION, 


INOCULATION, in a phyſical ſenſe, is uſed for the tranſplanta. 


tion of diſtempers from one ſubject to another ; particularly 


| forthe engraftment of the {mall-pox; which is a new practice 


among us, but of antient uſe in the eaſtern countries. 


_ "The method of performin the operation is as follows : Aft 85 
the body is rightly dif 24 1 


and prepared, by proper diet and 
e two ſmall inciſions are made, one in the * 
cular part of the arm, about the place where an iſſue is uſ 

Cut, and the other in the leg of the oppoſite ſide; then being 


provided of a ſmall quantity, as a drop or leſs, of well 2 


cocted variolous matter, choſen from. the diſtinct or beſt fort 
of puſtules, before the turn of the diſtemper, and imbibed by. 
two ſmall doffils of lint ; theſe are immediately put into the 
inciſions, whilſt the matter remains warm, and are kept on 
by a proper bandage: in a day or two the bandages are 
opened, the lint thrown away, and only a colewort-leaf or 
550 18 * over the inciſions. This drefling is conti- 
nu 
The inciſions uſually e grow ee, inflame A inlarge of them- 
ſelves, and diſcharge matter more plentifully as the diſtemper 
riſes. The eruptions generally appear within eight or ten 
days after the operation; during which time the patient is 
not confined, or obliged to obſerve a very ſtrict regimen. 


| The practice ſeems to be beneficial,” becauſe the moſt proper 


f Chance ao were pr probably ſo called, becauſe antiently in- age, the moſt favourable ſeaſon of the year,. 


hab by ſuch clerks as chiefly ſtudicd the forming of writs, 


ed fl 
which regularly belong tothe curſitors, who are officers 0 | and the phyſician; advantages impoſible to be had when tho 


Te le fe of th ſe is Thavies-Inn, begun i in the reign of Ed- 
Ones ; purchaſed by the ſociety of Lincoln's-Inn ; | 
ſmall- pox is hereby occaſioned ; that the eruptions are few, 


0 the moſt regular 
method of preparation, and all poſſible precautions, may here 
be uſed, according to the wiſhes of the patient, his parents, 


diſtemper is caught in the — way. ; 
It has been almoſt conſtantly obſerved, that the beſt ſort of 


the 5 light, che danger next to none, and the reco- 
very eaſy; and chat the patient is eq ſecured from this 
diſtemper for the future, as he would be by having gone 

ORDINATE Propertion is whe three magnitudes 

A roportion is where bein 

| — Sorters nalto dem in another; 
— compare them in different order. 

or. Ed de e Hhatk cheſs thees-tiumbers 2, hz. 
1100 in another rank, theſe other three, 8, 24, 36, which are 


2 be to 3 a8 24 to 36, and 3 to q as 8 to 24: then caſting 
ö away the mean terms in each rank, you conclude the firſt 2 
in the firſt rank to be the laſt, 95 3, er the unk of the 
other rank, to the laſt, 365. 
Fs e See Avon rte, 10 Aurznr. 
ACE, a Latin term, uſed among monks, to ſign ap- 
fon, where ſuch of then are hows A 1 commited wy 


| Formerly, there uſed to 5. a gest deal of ceremony at the 
putting a reli ious in pace; but now it is not much regarded, 
ur , are. 2 t up in perpetual be e are ſo ſaid 
to he in pace. 
. allo, the words requieſeat in "pace hs way by 
y way of alluſion to u cuſtom in the Romich church, of pri- 
ing that the —— — reſt in peace. 
| The faine words we alſo rquently deen at che bottom of epi- 
| ia lieu of thoſe uſed by the antient Romans, &. T. T. IL. 
e. Sit tibi terra leuis, Light lie the earth; ons wes bun 
cineri non oneroſa tu. 
INPALE. See the article Pal. 225 
INPROMPTU, or IuyzoMPTU, a Latin word frequently uſo 
among the French, and ſometimes in Engliſh, to ſignify: 
piece made off-hand, or extempore; finagnation. 
ditation; by the mere force and vivacity of imagination. AY 
Fanny man wp pique. themes on chr ira 8 hi 
were in truth done at leiſure, and in cold by 
[EST', or -ExnQuzsT... See ENQUEST, and ARREST. | 
[IN IRENDO,, an authority given a perſon +6: worn 
| inquire into ſomething for the king's advantage. 


Em Iser the articles A. 8 1 


I - 
. 2 * As ? 3 
I i ee a . W- io er ai ain ns oa EIS. 6 ak 


NDUM. 
ISITION,. in the and canon law, a manner 0 
e Ne mn eee 


of the j Faß 


o in 1 870 alſo.uſed, in common law, for a like pr 


king's behalf, for diſtovery of lands, 7 the like 


This operation i» ſaid to be beſt pexfarmod in a doudy gr la which ſenſs it is alſa confounded with dice. See Orr. 


4. _ Irggt- 


- tertain any religious opinions contrary to thoſe profeſſed in 


Some people fanſy, they ſee the original of the ingui/ition, in 
either by ' themſelves, or by their commiſſaries, of all ſuch 


ec. However this be, it is generally allowed, that 
nocent III. laid the firſt foundation of the Holy Office; and 
dat the Vaudois, and Albigenſes, were what gave the occa- 
ſion to it. That pontiff ſent ſeveral prieſts, with 8. Domi- 
nic at their head, to Tholouſe, in order to blow up a ſpirit of 
Leal and perſecution amongſt the prelates and princes. Theſe 
miſſionaries were to give an account to the pope of the num- 
ber of heretics, in thoſe parts, and of the behaviour of the 


acquired the name of inguiſitors : but theſe original inguiſitors 
had not any court, or any authority; they were only a kind 


of the fruits of it; 
tribunal of inquiſitors, and deprived the biſhops and ſecular 
| judges of the little power the emperor Frederic had left them. 


| ſelf, he took care to introduce into moſt of the ſtates of 
Europe. But the inquiſitors were. ſo oy hot, and made- 
| ſuch horrible butchery among the reputed 

_ raiſed an univerſal deteſtation, even in ſome catholic coun- 
tries themſelves. Hence it was that their reign proved very 
ſhort, both in France and Germany; nor was even Spain 
intirely ſubject to them, till the time of Ferdinand and Iſa- 


The power of the inguiſition is very much limited in ſome 
countries, particularly at Venice; where it is received under 
ſuch modi | 
Indeed at Venice it ſeems. rather a political, than a religious 
contrivance; and ſerves rather for the ſecurity of the ſtate, 


hence the zevengeful have a fair occaſion of wreaking their 


. with them; and condemned them to death, they are turned 
over to the ſecular arm, with a world of prayer, and pious in- 
.\ treaty, that their lives may not be touches. 


| the grave itſelf ſhelter the accuſed from the purſuits of the 
inguiſition; even the deceaſed have their 17 and they pro- 
Ceed in all their form and ſolemnity agai 


condemned is ver that the multitude of. ſufferers may 
— great, * 


IN O 


Ixquiat1on,'or the Ta) Office, denotes an eccleſiaſtical ju- 
riſdiction eſtab 


liſhed in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, for. the' 
tyral and examination of ſuch perſons as are fuſpedied to en- 


the church of Rome. | 

It is called ingui ſition, becauſe the judges of their office take 
cogniaance of crimes on common report, without any legal 
evidence, except what they themſelves fiſh out. 
a conſtitution made by pope Lucius, at the council of Vero- 
na, in 1184. where he orders the biſhops to get information, 


perſons as were ſuſpected of hereſy ; and diſtinguiſhes the ſe- 
veral degrees of ſuſpeQed, convicted, penitent, relapſed, 


pe In- 


princes and perſons in authority to them; and thence they 


of ſpiritual ſpies, who were to make report of their diſco- 
veries to the-pope. | 

The emperor Frederic II. at the beginning of the 1 3th cen- 
tury, extended their power very conſiderably; he committed 
the taking cognizance of the crime of hereſy to a ſet of ec- 
cleſiaftical judges; and as fire was the puniſhment decreed to 
the obſtinate, the inquiſitors determined indirectly with re- 
gard, both to the perſons and the crimes; by which means the 
laity was cut off from its own juriſdiction, and abandoned 
to tho zeal and devout madneſs of the eccleſiaſtics. 


After the death of Frederic, who had long before repented | 


the power he had given the churchmen, as having ſeen ſome 
pope Innocent IV. erected a perpetual 


And this juriſdiction, which depended immediately on him- 
ereties, that they 
bella, in 1448. when their power was increaſed, under pre- 
tence of clearing the country of Judaiſm and Mahometaniſm. 
tions as prove a great check on its authority. 


than that of the church. There are appeals from the ſubal- 


tern inguiſitions in Italy, to the congregation of the holy office | 


reſiding at Rome. 


It is the conſtant practice of the inquiſition, to affect, in all 
. their procedures, to inſpire as much terror and amazement | 
as poflible; every thing is done with the profoundeſt ſilence | 
and ſecrecy, and-with the greateſt rigour, and pretended | 


INS 
. The ſtandard of the inquifition is a piece of red damaſk, on 
which is painted a croſs, with an olive-branch on one ſide, 
and a ſword on the other; with theſe words of the pſalm, 
Exurge, Domine, & judica cauſam meam. | 
INQUISITORS, among us, are ſheriffs, coroners ſuper viſum 
corporis, or the like, who have authority to inquire into cer- 
tain caſes, ex cio. | N IO 2 
IN QUO, Medium in guo. See the article MEDIUM.  - 
INROLEMENT, in law, the regiſtring, recording, or enter- 
ing, of any lawful act, or inſtrument, in the records of 
chancery; as a recagnizance acknowleged, or a ſtatute; or 
a fine levied. © | | 
Inrolements are alſo made in the rolls of the exchequer, 
king's-bench, and common-pleas ; in the huſtings at Guild- 


Clerk of the INROLEMENTS. See the article CLERK. 
INSANUM Parliamentum. See PARLIAMENTUM. ; 
INSCONCED, in the military art, denotes, that a part of an 
army have fortified themſelves with a ſconce, or ſmall fort, in 
order to defend ſome paſs, &c. See SCONCE. | 
INSCRIBED, in geometry, —A figure is ſaid to be inſcribed in 
another, when all the angles of the figure inſcribed touch 
either the angles, ſides, or planes, of the other. 


InscRiBED Hyperbola, is ſuch an one as lies intirely within the 


HYPERBOLA ; ſee alſo CikCUuMsCRIBING. 


give ſome further knowlege thereof. . n 08 
Frau ana are very curious in examining antient inſcriptians, 
oun 
choniathon, cotemporary, as it is ſaid, with Gideon, drew 
moſt of the memoirs whereof his hiſtory is compoſed, from 
inſcriptions which he found in temples, and on columns, both 
among the Heathens, and the Hebrews. 2 82 707 
It appears, indeed, that the antients engraved upon pillars 
the principles of ſciences, as well as the hiftory of the world.” 


way of inſtructing people, and tranſmitting hiftories, and 


Hippias, wherein he ſays, that Piſiſtratus engraved, on ſtone 
Pillars, precepts uſeful for huſbandmen. Pliny aſſures us, 
that the firſt public monuments were made of plates of lead ; 
and that the treaties of confederacy concluded between the 
Romans and the Jews, were written upon plates of braſs ; 
that, ſays he, the Jews might have ſomething to put them in 
mind of the peace and confederacy concluded with the 
Romans. The Grecks and Romans were great dealers in 

- Inſcriptions, and were extremely fond of being mentioned in 
them: and hence it is, that we find ſo many in thoſe coun- 
tries of antient learning, that large volumes have been com- 
hoſes of them; as the collection of Gruter, c. 


a 


ince Gruter's collection, Th. Reineſius has compiled. * 


another volume at Rome in 1699. wherein he has corrected 
abundance of errors which had eſcaped Gruter, Reineſius, 
and other antiquaries, Sc. and added a great number of in- 
ſcriptions omitted by them.—Since all theſe, Grevius has 
publiſhed a_ complete collection of inſcriptions, in three 
volumes in. folio. In France is an academy of inſcriptions 
and medals, conſiſting of ten honorary, and ten penſionary, 
members, ten aſſociates, and as many novices; who are to 
meet twice a week, and employ themſelves in the examina- 


„ 


impartiality. When a perſon is ſeized, all the world aban- | 


dons him; not the neareſt friend dares to ſpeak a word in 


| his defence; that alone would be enough to render them | 

o and would bring them within the claws 13 
of the inguiſrian. The criminals are ſeized, examined, tried, ginning of this centi 
tortured, and, unleſs they recant, are even condemned and | 6 A 


ſuſpected of hereſy 
executed, without ever ſeeing or knowing their accuſers ; 
malice on their enemies. When the inguiſition has done 


Time is no manner of ſecurity in point of hereſy; nor does 


againſt the dead carcaſes. 
The executions: are:always deferred till the number of the 


ror, and make the ſcene more terrible 


tion of medals, and antient monuments, .and other parts. of 
Greek and Roman literature; and to compoſe an hiſtory, of 
the kings of France from medals. —Such, was the academy 
at the time of its inſtitution, or rather reſtauration, in the he- 
| tury ; but as they are not now wholly em- 
ployed about medals and 7»ſcriptions, they have changed their 

name for one of a greater latitude; and are called, the Aca- 


demy des Belles Lettres, 


INSCRUTABLE, Unſearchable, in theology, is uſually under- 
ſtood of the ſecrets of Providence; and the judgments. of 
God, which cannot be found out, or into which human 
- reaſon cannot penetrate,  _ eee 
INSECTS , IN SEC TA, in natural hiſtory, a ſmaller fort, of 
animals, commonly ſuppoſed to be exſanguinous ; and di- 
ſtinguiſhed by certain inciſures, cuttings, or indentings, in 
eee ee aca Pn pes 


| | + The word is originally Latin, formed of is, and /eco, I cat; 


ö 


1 K 
Li 


but che depoſitions of flaves or children are taken. The per- 
ſon is tortured till he condemns himſelf; for his accuſers are | 


nevet brought to confront him. Perſons are accuſed for the 


dendereſt expreſſion againſt the church; or even far a diſre- | 


ſpeAful word of the inquifition, 


. . . ̃ reaſon of which is; tht in ſome of ths tribe, as ans, 
nals, and ſome other officers, where the: pope preſides :in | © ine boch fee to he cut, or divided, into two or becauſe 
on. Phis:is:accounted the higheſt, tribunal in Rome: it | the bodies of many, as worms, caterpillers, &c, are com. 
rr, or tings, which form 4 fard"'of 
of Lutheraniſm. : TY; cf 5 KY WK + We 1 055 | 1 1 We e n 65 5 e : 1 0 of 56 8 
The inguifition is very ſevere in the Indies. It is true, there | ' Inſefts, according: to Mr. Ray, in his Methodus Inſectorum, | 
muſt there be the oaths of ſeven witneſſes to condemn a man; ] We either „ firſt, Avt]aporpeſe, ſuch as do not change"their 


[INSECTS which do not —_ their form, are either, 1“, Ard, 
without feet; or, 25, 1 
are ſome kinds that caſt their ſkins, and others that do not. 

| | InzECTS 


hall, London; and by the clerk of the peace in any county. 


angle of its aſymptotes; as the conical hyperbola doth.: Sec 
INSCRIPTION, a title, or writing, affixed to any things to 


on ſtones, and other monuments of antiquity; San- 


"Thoſe mentioned by Herodotus ſhew, that this was the firſt 


ſciences, to poſterity. - This is confirmed by Plato, in his 


other huge volume of inſcriptions, M. Fabretti publiſhed 


1 * or Abbreviatures, uſed in INSCRIPTIONS, See CHA- | 
| RACTER, FEE rex tad 


ieee 


edata, with feet; and of theſe there 
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aquatic. 


of theſe there are ſome red, and others green 
called gilt tails. —Or, 
ſecondly, 


lombrici teretes. 2 Lumbrici lati; which are alſo called 


tæniæ. 30, Cucurbitini, which ſome will have to be only 
ents of the tæniæ. 4*, Aſcarides, which ace chiefly ; 
_ Found in the rectum.— Others are found in the inteſtines of | . 
beaſts, which are of two ſorts, the oblongi, and pellucidiz of 

the thickneſs of an horſe-hair, and 


the 


ſetiformes : and the breves and. crafftores ; 
found in horſes, and are called the botts. 

To the genus of terreftrial inſets, many 
alſo refer ſnails, whether with or without ſhells. 


| Aquatic Ixsxc S without feet, not changing their form, are, 


x 


either, firſt, Of the 


© of moving, 797 fucing their head to the ground, and then 
dra eir tail to 


teretets, round and ſmooth; of which there are three forts, as, 
the medicinal birudines, or leaches, the common black horſe- | 
teaches, and the aſb-coloured ſea-leaches : but there is alſo a 


wing up tail towards it, &c. Of theſe, ſome are 


- fort of this kind, which is ſmaller and flatter, found ſticking 


to ſtones in the bottom of little brooks.—Or, ſecondly, Of 


the leſſer ſort, which have a different way of crawling, or 


moving, from the former, —Theſe are 


ſo either round or 


flat: of the round ſort there is one that is black, with two 
-* ſmall horns on its head, found ſticking to wet ſtones on the 


mb > 
* 


InstcTs not changing 


— 
*, 


= 
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Thoſe that have but ſix feet are either terreftrial or aquatic. | 


. black one, 'on the 


. 
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The aquatic 


x 
©. 
* 


Wa 


of a ftinking ſmell. 


tops of hills; and another which is red, of about a 


finger's length, with a forceps at the tail, found at the bot- 
tom of fiſh-ponds, and 
\... (mall and thin, and are c 


ignant waters: the flat ſort are very 
fiukes, being ſometimes found 


im waters, and ſometimes in the branches of the porus bila- 


rius in ſheep. | 
, and having feet, are either, firſt, 

Hexapoda, with ſix Second! 
"Thirdly, Decateſſarapoda, with feet. Or, fourthly, 
P , with more numerous feet. 56 
The terreſtrial are either, firſt, Of a larger kind; as, 19, The 
pellewiſh inſect, found in rotten or decaying oaks. 25, The 
„ called by Mouffet vermi voraus. 
3, The black one living under- ground, with a forceps at the 
tail. 4, A white ſort, with ſquare black ſpots on its back. 


* The farinarium, bred in meal, of a whitiſh colour, Or, 
dly, a ſmaller fort, ſome of which are found about the | 


bodies of animals: as, 1, The cimex, bug, or wall-louſe, 
20 Ricinus, the tick. 30, Pediculus, 
the common louſe. 4, Pediculus ferus ſeu inguinalis, the crab- 
louſe: of ſome of which there are various kinds.— Others 
are not found on the bodies of animals; as, 1*, One that 
in bigneſs and figure reſembles a louſe, but is very nimble 
other with a very long body, 'and a forcipital tail, - 
black inſect, found 


K like a graſhopper, but is much leſs. 
which adheres to fiſhes. Secondly, The /quilla 


$ 
with a pyramidal tail, and two hairs, or briſtles, at the end. 


Inſecis not 


- © thoſe with a tail, as the ſcorpion ; or without, as, firſt, The 


ſpider; of which'ſome ſpin no web, have but two eyes, and 


4 


- "with the thorax, or middle 
abdomen. 


4 


V 


long legs; as the opilio, or ſhepherd : others ſpin a web, 


of theſe they count three ſorts: 1%, The aranea Colegſtren- 
fit | abdamine tumido, ſubrotundo, & elato. 2% The ſpider | 
part of his body, as big as the 


7, The ſpider wich the | 


abdomen, found 
reeds, ruſhes, 'graſs, c. Secon i 0 


rambling 


not faſten ; and ſome more round and thick, which do adhere 


to the ſkin. 
* - Tnſetts not changin 


1 


« * 
* 
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To this ſpecies alſo be 


The fyrones, or mites. 
form, and with fourteen feet, and there- 
fore called vc Nee, are the aſelh ; of which there 


are three ſorts; as, 1, The ſea-aſellus; the longeſt and largeſt 


rolls itſelf up into à ball. The common woed-lice, ſows, 
, Aſellur afininus, with a forked tail, not 
n : * Wii F- wi7 


culus aquaticus,. which faſtens u 
Inſecis not changing form, wi 


eight fore-feet — 


- 


- 


0 N 1 
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feet ire either terreſtrial, i. v. land-inſe2tr, or 


trreftrialTxsxcTs ate either, firſt, Such as are produced on | 
the land: as the lumbrici terreſtres, which are either of the | 

larger fort, and'called deto- wormt; or of a ſmaller ſfize;. and | 

4 with yellow 


Such as are found in the bowels of animals; of 
which ſome are found in the inteſtines of men: as, 1%, The | 


therefore called vermiculi 
which are often | 


natural hiſtorians 


und in bobks, and rotten wood. 2®, An- 


„The ricini octo- 
- - pedes, which are ſome more flat and compreſſed; as the 
ticks, that run over the bodies of animals, but do | 


ling itſelf * 2 | 7 

ure brevioris, rolling itſelf up. 2% Aſellus aquarum dul- | 
* — wich long legs, and two briſtles on its tail. 30, Palex 
aguaticis, 


A - 34" + Sg. ; „ N 

twenty-four feet, have the 

eee anpt large; ee 
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| 
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„The f 
ten in the flowers of the chelidonium. | 
A ſubterraneous ſort, a little whitiſh. 5*, One that f a flyin in ſect. : 3348: | 

oo I Theſe kinds of inſets, a while before they change, lie quite 
ſtill, without feeding, or changing place: and, in reſpect of 
their wings, are, firſt, Keacow]pe,' or vaginipennia, as the 


WE þ . tl \ 
changing form, and having eight feet, are either | Len and expange 


are, firſt, The pediculus marinus grandus, | 
fleviatits, 


22 —— 


Feolopendra marina corpore plano. 


N 
©: 3. & 


| dre two kinds of them obſerved, both with long bodied one 
larger, and of an obſcure- colour, among the rocks by the 


ſea-fide ; the other of a ſilyer colbur, found in houſes, 
There is alſo a kind with thirty feet, of an oblong ſhape, 
cheſnut colour, and full, flattiſh body; uſually lying under 
logs, and trunks of trees: this'is very agile and ſwift, 


Inſectis not changing form, with yet more numerous feet, 


called woavir?die, are ſome on land, and either roundiſh in 


body, with all their legs riſing out of the middle of their 
belly (nearly), as the iulus; or more flat and compreſſed, 


with their legs not riſing, as before, from a point in the 


middle of their body, but growing along on the ſides ; as the 


feolopendra. 


Others are aquatic; of which Mr. Ra makes three differ. 


ences: I*, The Corniſh lugs, uſed for baits in catching fiſh 


with thirty-eight legs, and a ſmooth, roundiſh body. 2% The 

| 45 Animalculam bicorpor, 
or rather bicaudatum, lying in the clefts of ſtones, under the 
ſalt water. . | 


INSECTS which undergo a change of their form are called, yse- 
in 


greater fort, which have a peculiar way] 


, Oftapoda, with _ feet. 


7 _—_— 


the 


loſe their motion at the time they 


Ares, whoſe characteriſtic marks (according to Willughby 
firſt, A long proboſcis not ſpiral, but ſtrait. Secondly, 


tipulæ aquatice, which run very ſwiftly 


. Tothe beetle · kind may alſo be referred the cicindela, or glow- 
worm; the. taplylinus, called by Willughby, numuncrn]2 5 


from its joints a kind of oil, on its being preſſed, or ſqueezed; | 


always ſetile with their wings 


1. 
# 
* 


| 


| 


Koppwjatre, though improperly; ſince, as Swammerdam ſhews, 
there-is no real transformation, but only an explication of 
parts of the animal, latent before in miniature, like the 
plant in the ſeed, and an increaſe of all the parts, by proper 
degrees. In theſe the firſt ſpecies of tranſmutation, or change, 
is inſtantaneous, there being no ſenſible reſt, or ſtop, between 
the old and the new form. — The meine of this order do not 
ift the pellicula, at leaſt 
not to appearance.— This is when the vermiculus, leaving the 
former ſhape of the nympha, with which it appeared in the 
egg, and ſubſiſted without food, now beginning to feed, has 
its members, or parts, viſibly increaſed, and 2 
and takes the form of a new nympha, which is not without 


motion; and from thence becomes a flying inſect. 


Inſects of this fort are, 1*, The belle, or perlæ; which are 
ae from an inſect of ſix feet, one kind of which 

ouffet takes for the pulex marinus z or, as before he calls it, 
tocuffa aguatica. Out of the cruſtaceous ſkin, or huſk, of 
this inſect, the libella breaks, by a fiſſure, which begins be- 


' tween the eyes, and is continued to the roots of the wings, 


and is there joined to the lateral fiſſures, 2*, The cymices ſylve-. * 
9 are, 
heir 
upper- wings, to the mid are thick, and like leather; 

thence the ends thin and membranous. Thirdly, There is 


the figure of 8. Andrew's croſs on their back. 3%, The 
letufta, which Willughby refers to the «#:]awoppe]a, 4, The 


 grylk campeſires. 59, The grylli domeſtici, or crickets. 


6 The gryllo-talpa, mole-cricket, ' 7, The graſhopper. 
8®, The hatta, according to Swammerdam. 9, The 
on the ſurface of the 
water; and have a ſting in their mouths, like the cimices, 


. or ticks. 10% The ſcorpius aquaticus, with a ſting alſo in 


its mouth, 119, The muſee aquatice, called by Aldro- 
vandus,. apes amphibiæ. 12%; The hemerebius, or ephemera, 


or diaria of Swammerdam. And, 130, The forficula, or 


auricularia. SYS 0 JU} UL MRO 

The ſecond ſpecies of tranſmutation includes ſuch inſecis as 
undergo a double metamorphoſis, or change of ſhape. 
10, Into a chryſalis, or ſomething analogous to it. 20, Inte 


Secondly, AveauJpe, whoſe wings are 


open and expanded; and the wings of theſe are either fari- 


naceous, as in the papilianes, &c. or membranous, as in the 


apes, muſcæ, Ac. and theſe are either qͥuſipa, with two wings, 
or v0 0M, with four wings 


The ſearahei may be divided, 10, In reſpelt of their hors, 
into the naſicornis, bucerota, and ceruus valans, or taurus. 


20, In reſpe& of their antennæ, which are of many kinds; 


whereof the moſt eminent are thoſe called capricorn 


3e, With regard to their motion, as the ſaltatrices. 4*, With 


to their colour, as cantharides, 


„Ec. 


proſcarabæus, or oil- beetle, fo called from its emitting 
the anelytra, with farinaceous, Or mealy wings, | are called, 


ongft the rocks.” 20, Aſellus lrvidus, which |  papiliones, butterflies ; and theſe are either diurnal, or no- 
; 2% ö 4 | 


Eturnal : the ſpecific diſtinction of the diurnal is, that the) 
erect, are produced from an 
their antennæ knobbed : of theſe 
England.--The 
numerous, and 


s aurelia, and have 
there are a vaſt number of ſpecies obſerved in 
nocturnal butterflies, or phalene, are v 


cannot _ ow be e r. by oo for memory 


vs 


[ which. come from an eruce (called 

cometra, from: the manner of its walk, which is 'anſatinoB 
— up its back like the handle of a cup), with eight ol 
ten fett. 27, Such as come froin cruca, 'with fourteen feet 4 


4 
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 Malpighi, Swammerdam, and Redi, have abundantly diſproved 


| oF 
ok this kind, which is wn numerous, there hath been di- 


ſtinguiſhed the phalzna fa ciata, whoſe wings are in patches, 
or areas, of different colours; phalæna lineata, whoſe wings 
are marked with tranſverſe lines; phalæna pundiata, whoſe 
wings are marked with one or more points; and, theſe ex- 
cepted, all the others are diſtinguiſhed into greater, leſſer, and 


thoſe of a middle ſize, between both.—Some of the larger | not the c 


kinds may be diſtinguiſhed alſo by their inner wings running 


out beyond the upper, when. they ſit or reſt: and another ſort, 


by the appearance of the figure of the eyes upon the wings: 


and a third, by min Fes tails, and narrow ſharp wings ; |, | 1 
phalænæ prædatrices, or accipi- 


which by ſome are cal 
ur ine | 


£ 


The anelytra, with membranous wings, are, bees, flies, waſps, | 
bombyliz, crabrones, &c. and to this kind the culex vulgaris, or | 


gnat, according to Swammerdam, is referred ; as alſo the 
Formica, or ant. os . | 
.-- Hither alſo muſt be referred ſuch water-inſe&s as are covered 
by a theca, according to the obſervations of Willughby. 
Theſe are either, firſt, An immoveable theca, or caſe, which 

+ is fixed to the ſtones; and this caſe is either of a round fi- 
gure, or one more compreſſed and flat. Secondly, A move- 


adle portable theca; and theſe are commonly called phryga- | 
n: and their theca is either, 1“, Strait, and that either 


compoſed of ſtraws, and little feſtucæ, lying parallel one to 


O 


another; of which there are two kinds: a greater, where 


— 


te feſtucæ are two inches long; and a lefer, which are very | 
common, and are called ſtrau- worms. Or. elſe the feſtucæ 
lie tranſverſly, and are ſhorter, having alſo ſometimes pieces | 
of ſhells, or ſtones, intermixed with them: others, whoſe | 
| caſes. are ſtrait alſo, have no feſtucz, but always either fand | 
or gtavel; and of theſe ſome have the thecæ round, and are | 


Called cod-baits ; others are flat, and compreſſed. 2, The | 
crooked, or horned, which run tapering: of theſe Mr. Ray | 
reckons four kinds; a greater and leſs black ſort, and a greater | 
and leſs afh-coloured one: theſe all produce flies, with large | 


Wings, like butterflies, ©  * 


* 


the egg gets nouriſhment by little and little from without, 
.. + and under that firſt ſkin, or covering, has its members in- 

© creaſed by degrees; not flipping it, or putting it off, as 
other vermiculi do when they change into nymphæ, but aſ- 


* 
— 
1 


ſuming the figure of a nympha in it: for a time it is quite | 
- © motionleſs, fl eh 


| he ſuperfluous moiſture is evaporated; and 

2 then, in a few days, it recovers its motion again, and caſt- 
0 ng off this ſkin, which is, as it were, double, it becomes 
S''2 


2 a2 fly.“ Of this kind are our fe/b-flies, and all that come | 
from the nymphe veriformes,. the veſpe ichneumones, &c. | 


Keaumur and others have, ſince the time of Mr. Ray, greatly 
improved the hiſtory of inſets. See Supplement, articles 
 PariLio, a ee Sc. | Ng 

Generation of Ius ECTS. The world is now generally convinced, 
that inſacts are not bred of corruption, but ex ovs ; though 


the contrary was believed by the antients, becauſe of the valt | 
numbers that were ſometimes hatched, as it were, at once, and 


becauſe they could not diſcern the particular manner of their 
1 ae See GENERATION. | 


the doQrine of equivocal generation, as well as the chimerical 
transformation of the caterpiller into the butterfly, and other 


te like metamorphoſes; and have ſhewn, that all the mem- | 


bers of the butterfly were originally incloſed under the ſkin 
8 of the caterpiller, as the parts of a plant are in 
.. Inſedts take particular care to depoſit their eggs, or ſeed, in 
ſuch places Where they may have a ſufficient incubation, and 


where the young, when hatched, may have the benefit of 


1 Proper food till they become able to ſhift for themſelves. — 
.. Thoſe whoſe food is in the water, lay their eggs in the wa- 


ter; thoſe to whom fleſh is a proper food, in fleſh; and 
thoſe to whom the fruits or leaves of vegetables are food, 
are accordingly depoſited, ſome in this fruit, ſome in that 


tree, and ſome in one plant, and ſome in another; but con- 
ſtantly the ſame kind in the ſame tree, or plant.—As for 
others, that require a more conſtant and greater degree of 


place in or about the body of other animals ; ſome in the fea- 


dend of birds, ſome in the hair of beaſts, ſome. in the ſcales of 


=. ſome in the noſe, ſome in the fleſh, nay, ſome in the 
- bowels, and_inmol} receſſes of man, and other creatures. — 
And as for others, to whom none of thoſe methods are proper, 
the parents make them neſts by perforation in the earth, in 


Wood, in combs, and the like ; carrying in and ſealing up pro. 


- "Viſions that ſerve both for the production of their young, and 

. for their food, when _ i 09/203 — D N 

In flies, butterflies, c. it is obſerved, there is a kind of glu- 

ten, by which the female faſtens hex eggs to the bearing-buds 

of trees, Ce. ſo that the rains Sur them off. Theſe 
will not be hurt by the greateſt froſt. | 


The third ſpecies of tranſmutation is a ſimple change from | 
a vermiculus to a flying inſe, but with a ſenſible novxze, reſt, | 
or flop; between one form and the other. This exchange | 
_ - Swammerdam thus deſcribes : * The vermicle excluded from | 


* 
x * 
5 . 
AE: | 
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modern obſervations convince us, that inſets have a greater 
number of lungs than other animals. 


- 


gurded. | © pit of 
hey believed, alſo, that inſee?s had na hearts: whereas our 
'. microſcopes do now difcover, that, when in/e&3 have ſeveral 
ungs, they have alſo ſeveral. hearts; and, in particular, it is 
found, that filkworms have a continued chain of hearts, reach- 
ing from the head almoſt to the very extremity of the tail. + 


veral parts. 


animals, ſince they want no parts either neceſſary or eonve- 


— There are ſore who affirm, that the earth- worms, and 

thoſe. round-tailed worms which, are found in the inteſtines 
of men and horſes, &c. alſo ſnails and horſe-leachesy are 

hermaphrodites ; but that ſuch worms .as become flies, and 
ſikworms, are not ſo; being of no ſex, but only peculiar 
caſes of real animals, which we ſee, in time, comè out with 
of inſects than the antients, as having the advantages of the 
microſcope, which diſtinguiſhes their minute parts, /whereof 
they have publiſhed draughts, and deſeript ons. Dr. Hooke 
has publiſhed a Micrography in folio ; and Fran: Redy, a phy- 
ſician at Florence, has publiſhed ſeveral figures with new and 
curious experiments of his ow. Sig. Malpighi, Bartholine, 
and the Philoſophical Tranſactions of Lone n, Paris, and Leip- 
ſic, have a great number of fine obſervations and experiments 
on inſefs.—Swammerdam has written a general hiſtory of in- 


400 writers on this ſubject : among others, he ſpeaks well of 
Wotton, Geſner, Aldrovandus, Mouffet, Harvey, Fabricius 
ab Aquapendente, Goedart, &c. Hceffnagel, painter to the 
emperor Rudolphus, has given very good deſigns of above: 
oo ſpecies 3 Goedart has deſcribed above 400, and Mr. Al- 
in has given us a new hiſtory of the Engliſh izſecst, with 
beautiful figures; and, ſince that, the late Mr. Wilks, and 
many others, have given hiſtories.and figures of many kinds: 
but the work of the above-mentioned Monſieur De Reaumur 
is, by far, the moſt valuable treatiſe of the king. 
INSEMINA TION, one of the four kinds of tranſplantation in 
uſe for the ſympathetic cure of cettain diſeaſes. . 
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mumia taken from the patient, with ſome fat earth, wherein 
has been ſown the ſeed of a plant appropriate to that diſraſe; 
but care muſt be taken; from time to time; to ſprinkle it with 
the water wherein the part affected has been waſhed. It is 
| ſuppoſed the diſeaſes will decline, in proportion as the plant 
grows.—By mumia is here meant, part of the vital ſpirit of 
the patient, as the writers on that ſubje expreſs themſelves: 
but all this idle ſtuff is now laughed out of the world. 
INSEPARABLE modes. See the article Mops. 
INSERTED column. See the article CoLumn. uss 
INSERTION, à term frequently uſed, in anatomy, to ſignify 
the implication of one part within anotber 
Thus we ſay, the inſertion of a muſcldG. i 
"The inſertion of the bones, muſcles; and:nervesy in the mem- 
bers of an animal, is exceeding artful: the vena cava has its. 
, inſertion in the right ventricle of the Hearg teeny 87 @ 7 5. 
IxsERT io is alſo uſed, in tigricultufe, fot the incloſing 4 graft 
within the cleft of a tree. See'ENGRAFFING-/ 
INSESSUS, or Insx$810, in medicine, a kind of -half-bath, 
uſually prepared with a decoction of ſeveral hetbs proper for. 
the lower parts, wherein the patient ſits down to the navel. 
| It has ſeveral uſes: as the eaſing of pain, ſoftenlng the parts, 
S of flatüulent mattet, and Freguencly promoting the. 
menſes. | | DRE LP te 


; ing into any perſon's favour. 


Ins iN uATION of à will, among civiliabs, is the firſt production 


bate. See Wir, „ ot Ch 
INSIPID, za/telefs, that which has nothing in it pungent enough 
to affect the palate, tongue, Cc, and to occafion that ſenſation 


b ve call ta ing. „eee ee 5 OY TO” 2 E 
INSITION, Ixs ITI, in hotany, detiotes the ſaime with en- 


ING. ; ney, ; s IBN - 1 2 

INSOLATION *, in pharmacy, a methpd of ptepating cer- 

dein fruits, drugs, Cc. by expoling them to the heat of the 
ſun's rays j either to dry, to matutate, or to ſharpen them: 

| ® js done in vinegar, figs, Ce. 

The word comes ftotn the Latin vetb in/o/are, which js uſed, 


Vol, I. N 83, Cu | 
ody > - ; INS PE | 


/ 


„, De-la Generation de Fers dans le Corps de © Homme, | | 
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takes notice, that the antients were miſtaken in denying that 2 
inſefts did breathe, on the account of their wanting lungs : for 


Ihe antients thought, alſo, that in tels liad ho blood; becauſe. 
many of them had no red liquor like our blood: but it is 
olour, but the uſe, ot that liquor; that is to be 1e- 


It is this number of hearts and lungs that oecaſions thoſe in- 
. ſetts to give ſigns of life long after they ate divided into ſe- 


| bn A EGO e, WA 
Andry obſerves, alſo, that it is wrong to call 4 os imperſect | 


nient for their uſe, to render them.comp'ete-in-their kind. 


The moderns have proceeded much farthet in the ktilowlege 


ſeats in Dutch, and aſſures us, there were, before that, above 


It.is performed by mixing the medium impregnated with the 


INSINUATION denotes a cunning, and cotert way of ctceps | 


of it, or the leaving it with the regiſter, in order to, its pro- 
_ warmth, they are provided by the parent animal with ſome | * e 


graſting; vis. the act of inſerting and uniting a cyon, bud, 
36s Bi, ol ee En ck: ONT 


+ [by Play and Colunallas wd e 66 expats wth Fn. 
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| INSOLVENT, = fn applied to fuch nexſans 29 have not it to be conceived. For inſtance ; as God has made ſevera 


; — REI e Ge things voluntarily, which be could othetwiſe have let alone: 
„ e ſufficient to diſcharge | there is a dt foundation to conceive God, ſuch as be 
hel 's fad to die inſolvent, J is in himſelf, before he had made aniy of thoſe voluntary de. 
INSPECTOR, -a perſon to whom the care and conduct of any] , terminations: but as there was no real inſtant when God had 

work is committed, 8 I Dot formed apy determination, this inſtant is called a rationa} 
InsPi.cTORS, in the Roman law, were ſuch perſons as exa- |. 1 Of re; oppolition. to an inſtant of time. 
mined the quality and value of lands and effects, in order to INSTANT ANEOUS action. See the article ACT1oNn. 
the adjuſting or proportioning taxes and impoſuions to every INSTATING. See the article ReingTATING, | 
boo bt © e Ed ang Ag 15 e nt, hes auration, of 
| alſo have an officer, in their ſynagogue, whom they | a religion, a church, or thi like, to its forirer ſtate, 
ee, A © $49 | His bullets Conil rincipally in The word is by ſome derived from the old Latin, :»/faurum, 
inſpe ng, Or overlooking, the prayers and leſlons, in pre- which ignified the ſtock of gs neceſſary for 8 tilling and 
paring and ſhewing them to the reader, and in Hanging DF Run 795 ons of grounds; as cattle, tools, harneſs, St. The 
is 


—ů — LY 


1 Webber 1 | 8 word i»/faarum is only of the middle age; but iHauratio 
to take care he reads right; and, if he makes miſtakes, | of much ter antiquity, and by ſome is AL tabs rom te 
rte N58 5e See the adde Vari. Ee e importing d ing being brought tots former like: | 
b, - O08 WE ATURE ANTES. {4 1: © nefs; of Penn, ee ar ts 157! 
INSPIRATION, among divines, &&c. implies the conveying INSTINCT, a natural diſpoſition, or ſagacity, wherewith ani 
| 2% / 3 nary | | or ſagacity, wherewith ani. 
2 care xr ane ſupernatural notices, or motions; | mals are endued; and by virtue whereof they af enabled to 
| ul. . b eine %. Provide for themſelves, and know what is good fot them, and 
g . * uh hets. are {aid to have Noun dams | are determined to preſerve and 2 fperies, 5 5 
Inſdiretion of grace 3 „„ et th 6-0. of 5 — 4 ſome analogy to reaſon, and ſupplies the defectz 
1 4 97 FFF ieee FFF 
Some authors reduce the inſpiration of the ſacred writers to a INSTITUTES, IxsrIrur A, in the civil law, abo, con- 
taining the elements, or prineiples, of the Romani law; and 
which conſtitutes the laſt part of the corpus juris eivilik. 


particular care of providence, which prevented any thing they 
fad ſaid from failing, or coming to nought ; maintaining, that 8 
,  - they never were really inſpired, either with knowlege, or ex- 


l ens n ces Wo sen The Hnſtituter ate a compendivm, or ſunimary, of de odd 
r , ,, in four books, compoled by Tribohianu, 
Qin of the Holy Spirit, which never permitted the facred | Theophilus, and Dorotheus,” by" order of the emperor Jui. 
1 | | Ce EN 3p RB i, 5 nian, for the uſe of young ſtuderits'; who, having the firſt 
. Tele enim nid, that the inſpiration of the Holy Spi- | "Elements of the whole profeſſion in this little treatife, might 
1 d regards cnly the matter, not the fiyle, or words 3 and this | , the Tooner gain # competent knowlege of it, without being 
| -ſeems'to fall in with M. Simon's doctrine of direction. Nb rub NA r — * n 11 
1 | Among the Heathens, the prieſts and prieſteſſes were ſaid to | pH Abbot: br domme r 


be divindly Ie, L when they gave and, d is end, they al- | INSTITUTION, in a general ſenſe, the Q-of ordaining, 
ways invoked: Apollo and the muſes, at the beginning of any] Tpna ns or eftabliſhing, anyioge © e e e e 
— r e ey e e . . . eee eee 

| _ I. ne aw r the Jeſus Chriſt inſtiruted the ſucraments of the new. 
ler E Alb ö rrrer fer canon and common law, is the ack of the 
In which ſenſe, inſpiration is 2 branch of. reſpiration ;. and biſhop, or of one commiſſioned by him, whereby a Clerk is 
r rl by . ee eren 

3 This admiſſion of the air depends immediately on its ſpring, . e ee pes” wy * . 
: e ae ther ben the eavity-of the breaſt is en. Tbe clerk Enecls down before" de biſhop,” vun he pts 
larged by the elevation of the thorax and abdomen, and par- nounces theſe words of ; inſtitution (Iſtituo te rectarem c- 
| ticularly by the motion of the diaphragm downwards: ſo that | elgſſer de A. B. cum cura animarum, & accipe curam tam & 
the air does not enter the lungs, becauſe they are dilated ; | meant) ; "and the clerk holds e Written irtfrumient- with the 
| butthoſe-dilate, - becauſe the air enters within them. Nor is] <P!Copal ſeal annexed, in his hand, during che ceremony: 
it the dilatation of the breaſt which draws in the air, as i com-“ Before the clerk is inſtituted, he muſt ſubſcribe the thirty- 
monly thought; though. this is a condition, abſolutely. neceſ- | nine articles of religion, in the preſence of the 6rdinary, or 


r of thetic} Ni ſubſiture; anti fdſeripeon mult be withourreere, 
1 . : 2 232 ration 3. hat chere ihn nüt inen ö My exception, or qualification; elſe his inſtitution is,” Ipo fat, 


& n: „ 44+ |. void and null, and the church is ſtill vacant.— At tliè fame 

: ee , f R e at, "7 | © artidies worms n- the 26th CE OR the King's ſu- 
| ; a St” e i gray , e ane «1m i the lawfulneſs an "uſe, of the liturgy” y: the 
INST Ons „ee = 44 pn perſon in a Clerk muſt alſo, before inſtitution, ſubſcribe to that part of the 
ne "ay Peſan #1 | decration enjlied by the ae e eee, 14 Car, I 
Boo EI Hh tyre ey OI At e. 24. viz. I will conform to'the Lithrgy of England, as by 
— ͤ ͤ v ˙ a ater) | ep, eftabiſhelt. Before: Taſtiitien; he e l exe the 
a of juſlice Xs _—_— though Voſlu is Ger e che word _ oaths mentioned in the firſt ſtatute of William and Mary, c. 


a π⁹̃² ag 


. roles cot 8. inſtead of the former oaths! of allegiance and ſupremacy, 

3 1 ee 3 * ee e HOT Oy Is Äkequired by ſtat“ 1 Elz. and then ow take 8 5 5 

1 InsTALLMENT is chiefly uſed for the induction of a dean, pre- _ ſimony, enjoined by the 4oth canon, and the oath 

3 bdbendary, or other eòcleſiaſtical dignitary, into the poſſeſfſion ] of canonical obedience: and he is to have certificates given 

1 of his ftall, or proper ſeat, in the cathedral ehurch to which | bim of his ſubſcribing the declaration contained in the act of 

| 4 5 he b e eee e ee es e e eee e Enplifh, in a diſtin& inſtrument, under the 

| - This is ſometimes alſo called in/fallation. I band and ſeal of the biſhop; and of his other ſubſcriptions 
| INSTALLMENT is likewiſe uſed for the ceremony, whereby the | and oaths, in Lati ann. 


| N the Garter are placed in their rank, in the chapel | The clerk” le Meg means to bave witneſſes of his ifi 
_ of S. George at Windſor, and on many other like occaſions. | tution, his taking the oaths,” making ſubſcriptions, We. and 
INSTANT, ſuch u part of duration, wherein we perceive no | therefore he ſhould deſire ſome preſent to write their names 
_ ſucceſſion ;. or it is that which takes up the time of only one on the back of his inſtruments, and make memorandums who 
W ff they ß Homtpadgot CT 
It is à maxim, in mechanics, that no Natural effect can be | | The church, by iſtitution, is full againſt all perſoris, but the 
_ Produced in an F appear the reaſon, why king; and the clerk by it may enter upon che glebe, and take 
à burthen ſeems lighter to a perſon, the faſter he carries it; | the tythes; but he cannot lett or grant them, nor ſue for them, 
wn whe the alter 2 perſon flides, or ſcates, on the ice, the if they be refuſed to be paid; till he be inductet. 
leſs liable is the ice to brekx. I  Aﬀter inſtitution, the clerk is to receive a written mandate 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh three kinds of inſtants; a tempo- | from the ordinary to the archdeacon, or other proper perſon, 
rap, a natural, and 2 rational inſſant. in order to bis induction; without Which he has not a full 
emporary INSTANT is 2 part of time immediately preceding | right to his 'temporalities, unleſs the benefice be x donative. 
another: thus the laſt infant of a day, precedes immediately | See Inpverron, r. 
and really the firſt inſtant of the following day. | InsTITUTIONs, in literary: matters, denote a ſyſteni of the 
Natural. In A is: what we otherwiſe call Abu Hens: elements, or rules, of any art er ſeſene. 
re, which obtain in things that are ſubordinated in ahi : | * Thus, phyſical'6r medicinal inſtitutions are fuck as teach the 
a fuſt and ſecond cauſes; or cauſes and their effects. Fo . neceſſary præcognita to the practice of medicine, or the cuie 
nature of things requires, that if there be a ſecond cauſe, there | of diſeaſeee . 
BC thee there mail be a caule, if there han | INSPRUCTIVE jolliet: See theafticle CouuH. 
„ . . ,.- [INSTRUMENT denotes a thing which is ſabſervierit to 3 
Rational Ius T Aut is not any real inſtant, but à point which | cauſe for. producing its effect. dee EFrE cr. 
tut underſtanding conceives to have been before ſome other INSTRUMENTS > fatrifict, in the antique architecture, are of- 
© Jnſtant, founded on the nature of the things which occaſion | naments, as vaſes, 
i | , 
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pateræ, Candleſticks, knives, Nc. wheren 


. 
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Ive r RUMREN TAL cauſe, See the article CAusk. 


re | 
 INSUPER, a word uſed, by the: auditors of the Exchequer. — 


an accomptant; that is, ſo much remains due on his ac- 


See ASSURANCE. ä | | | 
INTACTZ, right lines to which curves do continually ap- 


© INTAGLIO'S, precious ſtones, having the heads of great men, 
inſcriptions, and the like, engraven on. them; ſuch as we 


INTEGRAL, or In+ecranT, is applied, by the ſchoolmen, 


INTEGUMENTS +, in anatomy, denote the common cover- 


che victims were killed, &c. inſtances of which we ſee in 
a Corinthian frieze in the remains of a temple behind the ca- 
pitol at Rome, G. 
InsSTRUMENT is alſo uſed, in law, to fi 
or authentio deed, by means whereof any truth is made appa- 
rent; or any right or title eſtabliſhed, in a court of 5uſlice, 
See AcT, and Deep. Gy | 


Wind INSTRUMENTS. See the article WIxp. | 
INSTRUMENTAL arithmetic. See AgiTHMETIC. | 


INSTRUMENTUM fynedale. See SyNoDALE. 
INSIJ LATE, or INSULATED, a term applied to a column, or 
other (edifice; which ſtands alone, or free and detached from 
any contiguous wall, Cc. like an iſland in the ſea; whence 
the denomination is apparently derived. CA 
INSULT, a military term uſed for the attack of any poſt with 
open force ; without the apparatus of-trenches, ſaps, or any 
ular approaches. NS 


In their accompts'they ſay, ſo much remains inſuper to ſuch 


INSU RANCE, ſecurity given, in conſideration of a ſum of 
money paid in hand, to make good ſhips, merchandizes, 
houſes, &c. to the value of that for which the premium is 

received; in caſe of loſs by ſtorm, pirates, fire, or the like. 


proach, and yet can never meet with them; more uſually 
| e ay I See ASYMPTOTE. 
[ 


frequently fee ſet in rings, ſeals, &c.- | 


 IN-TAKER, a name antiently given to certain banditti, or 


free-booters, | who inhabited part of the north of England, 
and made frequent incurſions into the very middle of Scot- 
land; plundering the inhabitants where-ever they came. 
Thoſe. who made the expeditions, were called out-parters ; 
ny thoſe who were left behind to receive the booty, in- 
a cc; 1050 7 
INTEGERS, in arithmetic, denote whole numbers ; in con- 
tradiſtinction to fractions. 1 TIT = ; 
Integers may be defined to be, numbers which refer to unity, 
as a Whole to a part. 7 


to thoſe parts which are neceſſary to the integrity of a whole. 
In "which ſenſe they ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from eſſential 
e | 
eſſential parts of a man. EE 
INTEGRAL calculus, in the new analyſis, is the counterpart to 
the differential calculus. - _ | 


- | us the arms, legs, &c. < integral parts; body and ſoul, | | 


This Taft has been completely explained by the marquis De| 


YHoſpital ; but the other fill remains imperfect, having been 
ret but little cultivated. 
The integral calculus of Leibni Yreign 
ſwers to what the Engliſh call inverſe method of fluxions. See 
FLux10Ns, and CALCULUS. - Fe. 

INTEGRITY of the action. See the article ACTION. 
INTEGRUM.— Rzftitutio in integrum. See RESTIT UTION. 


ings which inveſt the body; as the cuticula, cutis, and even 
the paniculus carnoſus, and tunica reticularis, if there be re- 
ally any ſuch part. DOA RE e 
The word is Latin; formed of in, and tegumentum; of tego, 
InTzEGUMENT is alſo extended to the particular membranes 
7 inveſt certain parts of the body; as the coats or tunics 
of the eye. e eee e ye. 8 e 
INTELLECT, à term died, among philoſophers, to ſignify 
that faculty of the ſoul uſually called the under ſtanding. See 
- UndgnsTAnDING coc. | 


The Peripatetics make two Minde of intellect ; active, and] 


paſſive, FP 


ve INTELLECT, they ſay, is chat which receives the im-|INTERCOSTAL, in an 


preſſed ſpecies emitted by odjects to the exterior ſenſes, and 
conveys them to the common ſenſoriuunun. 
Theſe impreſſed ſpecies, bein aaterial and ſenſible, are ſup- 
poſed to be rendered intelli I the active intellect, and fit 
to be received into the paſſue intellc r. 
The ſpecies, ſo ſpiritüsſſzed, are called expreſſed ſpecies, as 
being expreſſed from thoſe ochers impreſſed; and it is by theſe, 
according to chem; that the paſſive intellect comes to know 
nnr nts) oy ns 8 
INTELLECTUAL thinking. See TME. 
INTELLIGIBLE, any thing capable of being underſtood, or 
conceived, by the minl. ce e ee 


f Leibnitz, and other foreigners, an- 


r 


world in the divine mind, frequently ſpoken of by Male- 
branche. | | 


gnify ſome public act, INTEN DANT, one who has the condutt, inſpection, an! 


management, of any thing. | | | 
This is a title frequent among the French: they have intend- 


buſineſs is, to take cnre the ordinances and regul tions, re- 
lating to fea- affairs, be obſerved; intendants of the finances, 


vices, who are appointed by the king to take care of the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, policy, and finances, in the provinces; 
alſo, intendaitts of buildings, of houſes, & c. 1 

INTENDMENT of law, the ſenſe, iiitention, or true mean- 
ing, of the law. | | 


ment of the law. Coke. 8 
INTENSIONE, in law, a writ which lies againſt him who en- 
ters after the death of the tenant in dower; or tenant for life, 


and holds out him in the reverſion, or remainder. 
INTENT, in the civil law, ſignifies to begin or commence an 
action, or proceſs. - Ss 5 
INTENTION, or InTExs10N, in medicine, that judgment, 

or method, of cure, which a phyſician forms to himſelf from 
a due examination of the ſymptoms. | 
InTENTton, in phylics, the increaſe of the power, or energy; 
of any quality; as heat, cold, &c. EO 
By which it ſtands oppoſed to remiſſion ; which ſignifies its de- 

creaſe, or diminution. See REMISSION: . | 
INTENTION, in metaphyſics, denotes an exertion of the intel- 

lectual faculties with more than ordinary vigour ; when the 
mind with earneſtneſs fixes its view on any idea, conſiders it 
on all ſides, and will not be called off by any ſolicitation. 


The ſchoolmen alſo ſpeak of terms of firſt and ſecond inten- 
tion. 5 2 | 


A term of firſt InTENTION is that which ſignifies a thing; the 


| primary defign of men, in eſtabliſhing words, being to expreſs 
things, or the ideas they have of things. ores 


A term of ſecond InTENTION is that which does not ſignify a 


thing, but another term, or ſign. 5 | 
Thus, a tree, a man, &c, are terms of . fir/? intention; and 
the terms in rhetoric, grammar, &c, as figure, kind, c. are 
terms of 2 intention. 5 MS 1 

INTIENTIONAL. qualities. See QUALiTIE ' 

INTERCALARY day *, denotes the odd day inſerted in the 
leap-year. See BIssEXT II E. ES 


. „ 


* The word is derived from the Latin intercalaris ; of calo, ca- 


lare, which antiently ſignified, to call with a loud voice: an 
. Intercalary day, among the Romans, ſignifying a day inſerted 
\ between two other days; which, for that reaſon, was pro- 
claimed by the prieſts with a loud voie. Ne 
INTERCESSOR*+, a perſon who prays, expoſtulates, or in- 
tercedes, in behalf of another. -— : 


* The word comes from the Latin inter; and St Igo between. 
In the Roman law, interceſſor was the name ot an officer, 


raiſe taxes, and other dues. 


Ixr ERC ESSʃnR is alſo a term heretofore applied to ſuch biſhops 


as, during the vacancy of a fee, adminiſtred the biſhopric, till 
a ſucceſſor to the deceaſed biſhop had been elected. See Bi- 
SHOP. 3 VF "I 
The third council of Carthage calls theſe interventors. 
INTERCOLUMNIATION, or IxTERcOLUM NATION, in 
architecture, ſignifies the ſpace between two columns. 
Vitruvius calls it intercolumnium; which, according to that 


author, is of five kinds ; viz. picnofiyle, Hille, euſtyle, dia- 


fiyle, and aræoſiyle which ſee explained under their proper 

heads; PicNosTYLE, &c. „„ 

For a medium, ſome authors have laid down the following 
roportions: in the Tuſcan order, the intercolumnation is to 


quarter; and in the Compoſite, one and a half. 


of mind, cauſed their cattle to feed promiſcuouſly.in each. 
anatomy, ſignifies any thing between 


„ % i i ihe ular Ot Chis 
INTERCOSTAL nerves are two nerves ſo called, betauſe, in de- 


formed in the | | | 
come from the ſixth pair, and the third from the fifth. The 
intercoſtal nerves have a great communication with thoſe of 
the eighth pair, and ſend 1 5 branches to the breaſt, and 
lower belly. wi % | 


INTERCOSTAL arteries are two: the upper, which comes ſtom 


the ſubclavian, and diftributes itſelf within the four ſpaces of 
the upper ribs ; and the under, which comes from the lower 
trunk of the great artery, and diffiſes itſelf within the ſpaces 


iloſophers have invented certain beings which ars purely in- between the eight lower ribs and the neighbouring muſcle. 


telligible, and only ſubſiſt in the underſtanding: ſuch are the 
end rationis, univerſal ideas, and other chimæras. e e 


8 EY + 


InTzRCOSTAL vein is a vein which ariſes from the four 
| Tpaces between the upper #ibs, and terminates in the fubcla- 


\ 


vian: 
- 


| The intelligible, or intellectual world, is the idea of the 


ants of the marine, who are officers in the ſea- ports, whoſe 


who have the direction of the tevenues z intendants of pro- 


he judges ought to judge according to the common intend- 


whom the governors of provinces appointed principally to 


be four diameters of the body of the column below; in tbe 
Doric, three; in the Ionic, two; in the Corinthian, two one 


INTERCOMMONING is when the commons of two ma- 
nors lie togetherg and the inhabitants of both have, time out 


ſcending, They paſs near the roots of the ribs.—They are 
rain by three branches of nerves; twowhereof + 


=.” 
1 
92 . 


mined. 


dial, becauſe it is the ſum that 


* 
. 


MraxcosrAl muſcles are either external, or internal ; and are 
:  forty-four in number, one of each ſort being between every |. 


|  bres croſs one another ; 


| Anat. J.) fig. 1. n. 43. fig. 2. u. 27. 
NTERDICT. 1 + E by a 


| InTERDICT is moſt properly underſtood of 
munication of a country, or city, as appears by the decretals. | 


An interdif'is denounced, and taken off again, with the ſame 


InT ERDICTS, in the Roman law, certain formulæ of words, | 
by which the prætor, when the poſſeffion of any thing was | 


ter determined, as the uti peſſidetis, &c. the laſt to the re- 


te imtereft, be put in the firſt place, that which betokened 


I1] che demand had been, In 


INT 


vian..-See Tab. Aar. (Angeiol.) fig- 1. n+ 31. fig: 6. lit. 


two ribs. | | n 
They ariſe from the lower edges of each ſuperior rib, and are 


Inſerted into the upper edges of each inferior rib.—Their fi- 


the fore · part backwards: they are thin, and fleſhy, —See Tab. 


ſuſpending the prieſts from their functions, and depriving the 


| [on the ule of facraments, divine ſervice, 
urial : 


prohibens adminiſtrationem divinorum. 


a general excom - 


See ExcouuMuxicATrIo'mqx. | 
I bere is a local, anda 


theſe two are 
joined, the interdict is „„ 


gen interdict 5 where 


This puniſhment, as well as general excommunications, were | - 
but little known till the time of pope G 


In excommunicating a prince, all his adherents, that is, his 
ſubjects who retain their allegiance, are excommunicated, and 
the whole country is put under an interdi#.—In the reign of 
king John, che kingdom of England lay under a papal inter- 
dic for above ſix years together: it began A. D. 1208. | 
In imitation of the popes, the biſhops alſo ſoon began to inter- 
dit; and it became a common thing for a city, or town, to be 
excommunicated for the ſake of a ſingle perſon whom 2's 

- undertook to ſhelter: but this ſeverity was found to have ſuch 
ill effects, that they have been obliged to moderate it. | 


formali ies as an excommunication. 


conteſted between many, ordered or forbid ſomething to be 
done with it, till the right or property ſhould be legally deter- 


= 


Which formulæ were called interdi&s, becauſe they related to 
the poſleſſion of the thing in the interim, or till che right was 
aſcettainel. 0 ITN. "4 | 
They had three 
And exbibitory. uh i 70825 
Prohibitory INTERDICTs were thoſe by which the judge 
any one to vex another in the poſſeſſion of any thing 
belonging to him. FA ES, ee ee ee 
Keſtitutery wee th 
-* whohad been expelled out of his eftate, to be repoſſeſſed, be- 
fore his right was legally aſcertained ; and this was the ſame 
with what they called the reintegrant. OE i + 
Exhibitory were thoſe by which any thing in diſpute was or- 
© dered to be exhibited :. as a teſtament, &c. Te 
Thete was alſo a ſecond diviſion of interdias ; viz. into adi. 
 Piſcende, retinendæ, and recuperande : the firſt r to 
the acquiring a new poſſeſſion, as the interdict quorum bono 
rum, &c. the ſecond to the keeping 


kinds of interdigs: probibitory, reflitutory, 


legally 


an old one till it was far- 


covering one loft, as unde vi, &c. 


INTERDICTION'” of water and fire, a ſentence antient!y |. 


pronounced againſt ſuch as, for ſome crime, were to be ba- 
They were not direclly adjudged to baniſhment z but by giv- 
ing order, that nobody ſhould receive them, but deny them 
fre and water, they were condemned, as it were, to a civil 
death: and this they called /egitimum exilium. Livy. 


INTEREST, a ſum of money, reckoned for the loan and for- | 
ſum, lent for, or due at, a certain| - 


pearance of ſome other | 
time, according to ſome certain rate. i | 
In reſpeR hereof, the ſum lent, or forborn, is called the prin- 


© which the intergſt is reckoned. 
Intereſt is either ſimple, or compound, {= 
Simple InTEREST is that counted from the principal only. 
This is e- ſily computed by the golden rule, either ſimple or 
compound, thus: Let that which is the principal, or cauſe, of 


time in the Tecond place, and the remaining in the third; 
under this conditional part place the two other terms, each 
under ies ike, and there will be a blank to ſupply unde? one 
of thoſe above, either under the firſt, ſecond, or third. TY 

| 4" 2 J. Months, I. ET 
N * 12 3 | 


5 e 


* 


3 8 OO „ | Here the blank 
- will be under the third place: Hoy the three laſt for a di- 
vidend, and the two firſt for a diviſor, the quotient of theſe 

gives the ſixth ; chat is, 6 X 50 K 3 90, and 100 X 12 


thoſe of the external run obliquely ] 
from the back-part forwards; but thoſe of the internal from | 


popes "or | biſhop, | 
and Chriſtian | 


In common law, interdi? is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe as in | 
the canon law; where it is defined to be, cenſura ecclęſiaſtica ; 


| Gp W : 


aid to be mixed. | | 


regory VI. 


forbad| 


oſe by which the judges appointed any one, | 


procreates the intere/?, or from 


* 
INT 


have —— 154. or, if 1000. in twelve months gain 6), 
what ſhall the principal be that in three months would gain 
156. in theſe caſes, the blank would have been under the 

firſt ot ſecond term: then, by another rule, multiply the firſt, 
ſecond, and laſt, for a dividend, and the third and fourth for a 
diviſor; and the quotient is the an wer. 

oF I. Months. I. 

100 12 6 | TA 2; A 
„„ eie ben, by the 
rule, 100 X 12 X+ 75 = 900. oo and 6 3 18) 900. (50. 


require. * „. 
ſhews ſimple interęſt, and all that belongs to it, 


" 


This rule 
with eaſe, and was thus found: Put P for the principal, T 
for the time, and G for the gain in the a e and pt g 
anſwering, it will be, P:G:: 159 And T: 
— =2;, which is the firſt rule; that is, mul- 
2 tiply the three laſt for a dividend, and. the two firſt for a 


Gt e 
diviſor. And n - E, therefore G pT Pg, 


and conſequently. t = 


—— and p=——; which is the 


Compound INTEREST is that which is counted both from the 
| Principal, and the fmple intereſt forborn ; called alſo intere/t 
 wpon intereſt. $5715 9 Fü anno „„ (ir 
Compound intereſt ariſes from the principal and its intereſt put 
together, as that intergſt becomes due. To find this, it is ne- 
 cellary to find the new principal, which is ſtill created by the 
increaſe of the growing money, at the ſeveral times when the 
payments of intereſt were due. 

If R be the amount of one pound for one year; then R- 
will be the amount for two years, R* for three years, &c. 
As one pound is to its amount for any given time; ſo is any 

propoſed principal ſum to its amount for the ſame time. 
Punitory INTEREST. See the article Puu iron. 
INTERFERING, in the manage. See CT TI ðxð x. 
INTERJECTION, in grammar, an expreſſion uſed to de- 
vow None motion, or paſſion, of the mind: as 6b! | 
As the greateſt part of the expreſſions uſed on theſe occaſions 
are taken from nature alone, the real interjections in moſt 
languages are 8 : and as all nations agree in thoſe 
natural paſſions, ſo do they agree in the ſigns and indications 
of them; as of love, mirth, ce. Mb 
Some deny the interjecions to be wards, or any part of 
ſpeech; and make them mere natural ſigns of the motions or 
paſſions of the mind, expreſſed by theſe inarticulate ſounds, 
ſeveral whereof brutes have in common with us: but as theſe 
are paſſions, and muſt be repreſented in diſcourſe, the inter- 
fon ds a good foundation in nature, and is a neceſſary part 
The Greeks confound their interjectians with adverbs, and 
the Hebrews confound them with their adverbs and prepuſ- 
trons ; Calling them all by the general name particle. . 
INT ERIM, a term borrowed from the Latin, ſignif ing in the 
mean time. It was firſt brought into popular uſo 57 -harles V. 
in order to compoſe the diſturbances of Germany. | 
The interim of that prince was a kind of ordinance, or regula- 
tion, to be obſerved in the empire, with regard to the vein of 
religion then controverted, till ſuch time as they ſhould be de- 
termined by a council; and therefore was called interim. 
It was. ſaid to have been drawn up by two Catholics and a 
Proteſtant : but as it retained moſt of the doctrines and cere- 
monies of the Romaniſts, excepting that of marriage, which 
was allowed to prieſts; and communion, which was admini- 
ſtred to the laity under both kinds; moſt of the Proteſtants 
rejected it Thoſe who admitted it were nick-named Inter- 
imiſis, or Adiaphorifts. | Indeed the interim equally diſguſted 
the generality of both parties, the Proteſtants and Catholics. 


1 | Belides this, there were two other interim made: the one 


_ Called. the interim of Leipſic, the other by the divines of 
Franconia; who, to accept the two former, made 
another for themſelve e. 
INTERIOR. See IxTERNAL, and Ix r nns. 
Hs ob hl note figure. bo rs e eg | 
INTERIOR a” F See the article | TaLvs. 2 22 
INTERLINEATION, ſomething inſerted between two lines. 
INTERLOCUTORVerder, that which decides not the cauſe, 
eg ſettles ſome” intervening. matter relating to the 


As, where an order is made in Chancery, for the plaintiff to 
have an injunRion, to quit poſſeſſion till the hearing of the 
cauſe; this order, not being final, is called interlacutory. 


= 1200. Now 1200) 900.0 (73 = 155. required. 
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85 many months would 301 


INTERLOPING, dhe intercepting; or diſturbing, the tr 
he of a company; or the ta ing up a new trade, or em- 
; 1 e | ployment, 


INTER AL angles are all angler made by che ſides of any 


INTERNAL angle is is 66 applied to the two angles farmed be- 
tween two parallels by a line interſecting thoſe parallels, on [- 


IN PTERNODIUM, in botan 


Inter ofa, between the 
* . carpus, 


| 4 tha to the prejudice of thoſe who were brought up 


INTERLOPERS are properly thoſe, who, without due au- 

_ thority, hinder the trade of a company, or corporation, law- 
full eltabliſhed, 6 in the ſame way. 

INTERLUCATION, in huſbandry, the thinning of a wood, 
7 letting in * between, by lopping or cutting away 

boughs. 

wr LUDE, an entertainment exhibited on the theatre 
between the. acts of a play; to amuſe the ſpectators while the 
actors take breath, and ſhift their dreſs ; or to give time for 
changing the ſcenes and decorations. 
Tn the antient tragedy, the chorus ſung the interludes, to ſhew 
the intervals between the acts. | 
Interludes, among us, uſually conſiſt of ſongs, dances, feats 
of activity, concerts of mulic, c. 


Ariſtotle and. Horace give it for a 706: the inter Indes 


ſhould conſiſt of ſongs built on the principal parts of the dra- ] 
ma: but ſince the chorus has been laid down, dancers, buf- 
foons, &c. ordinarily furniſh the interludes. 

INTERMEDIATE, ſomething betwixt two.—Tt is uſually 
underſtood of the ſpace of time clapſed from any certain 
point to any other. | 

INTERME WING, in felony, is a hawk's mewing, from 
the firſt change of "her coat till ſhe turn white. 

 INTERMIT "TENT, a thing which ceaſes its action for ſome 
time; Which time is called the intervall. | 
Thus fevers which go off, and ſoon return again, are called 
intermittents, in oppoſition to thoſe which are always conti- 
nued. 


its due time, is called an intermitting pulſe. See Puls 


With regard to this it has bgen obſerved, that as often as the | 


ſtomach is much inflated with wind, the nerves or plexus 


cardiacus at its orifice muſt ſuffer a contraction, which, being! 
continued to the heart, will occaſion a twitching; and this, 


as it is more or leſs violent, will produce either only a ſimple 
intermiſſion of pulſe, or a real palpitation of the heart, 


right-lined figure with in. 
| The ſum of all the internal angles of any right-lined figure 
is equal to twice as many right angles as the figure hath 
ſides, except 4. 
In a 7 A as KLM ( Tab. Geometry, Ke. I9. \ the an- 


_ gles L 'M are particularly called internal and oppoſite, | 


in 15 of the external . IKM, which is equal to 
them both. 


each ſide the interſecting line. 
Such are the angles z. and y, and x and s < Tab. Geometry, 
Fig. 36:), formed between the parallels on and QR, on 
each ſide the interſecting line ET... 


The two internal angles. are always equal. to two right | 
\ angles,... - | 


I TERNAL and oppoſit te angle i is alſo applied to the two angles 


and y 1155 Geometry, Fig. *. 5 formed by a line cutüng | 


two par: 
Theſe are eech equal to A and 1, called the external 


Arne zan 

DEN PATON. 
ß ns, 15 7 
4 2 See Mops. 


INTERNAL. 2 5 et 
INTERNAL nomination. Ln 
INTERNAL ear, _ 
INTERNAL modes. 


NTERNAL orthography. ORTHOGRAPHY, 
INTERNAL Wea: 8 - | PLACE. 5 
INTERNAL / SENSE. 


INTERN . BRACHIZAUS. 


NTERNUS rectus major capitis. ; 4... RECTUS- 1 
NTERNUS rectus minor capitis. Na Recrus. 
INTER NUSG cubitæus. mY Gag Cy MT æus. || 

IxxERVNUs lacan. r IIIAcus. 
IxrERNUs. "orbiter... ie AE Onda. Nn 
NTERNUS pterygoideus. {| PTERYGOIDEUS. 

IxTERNUS 94%. VAar uA i. 


, 1. * that is between two |, 

knots, or joints, of the ſtalk; of a plant; e, 7. ow the Ralk | 

or ſtraw. of wheat, or other Forn : 50 

INT E ROSSEI manus, the muſcles which mote the al 
gers; thus called from their ſituation, as being contained 


between e ſpaces theſe bones leave towards the palm of the 


upper part of the bones of the metacarpus next the carpus; 
being inſerted on the internal ſides of the firſt bones of 
the an with the lumbricales, ſerve, as addutores wn ad 


rum, fo bring the fingers to the thumb, .. 


other half, called imteraſſei externi, are cobtained in the 


ſpaces that the bones of the metacarpus leave on the back of |" 
Yo I. Ne Re. CHams. 


Sh | f f 


ſpaces of the bones of the. meta- |, 
Some 1 fix. of them, and others tight Ove half lie 
. hand} theſe are called the internal-mnteroſſti; ariſing from the] 


INT 


the hand: theſe riſe from the upper part of the bones of e 


metacarpus next the carpus, and are inſerted on the external 
| ſides of the firſt bones of the fingers: theſe ſerve, as abducto- 
res digitorum, to draw the fingers from the thumb. See 
Tab. Anat. (Myol.) Fig. 6. u. 23. Fig. . n. 9. $0. 
INTEROSSE1 pedrs, the muſcles which move the toes ; in num- 
ber, uſe, origin, and inſertion, they anſwer exactly to thoſe 
of the hand. 
INTERPLEAD, or ENTERPLEAD. See ENTERPLEAD. 
INTERPOLATION, a term uſed by critics in ſpeaking of 


antient writings and manuſcripts, in which ſome- ſpurious 


additions or alterations have been ſince made. 


To eſtabliſh or aſcertain an _ lation, P. Ruinart gives 
That the piece ſuppoſed to 


us the five following rules: 
be interpolated appear to have al the antiquity it pretends to. 
2. That there be good proofs, that it has been interpolated. 
3. That the ſuppoſed interpolations agree to the time of the 
interpolator. 4. That the interpolations do not touch the 


foundation of the work; and that they be not too frequent, 


poo intirely disfigure the piece. 5j. That the reſtitution made 
ree perfectly to the reſt of the work. | 
IN ERPOSED Attic. See the article ATTIC. 


|INTERPOSITION, the ſituation of a body 85 two 


others, fo as to hide them, or prevent their action. 
The eclipſe of the ſun is occaſioned by an znterpoſe tion of 
the moon between the ſun and us; and that of the moon 


by the interpoſition of the earth- between the fun and 


moon. 


INTERPRETER *, a .perſon who. explains the thoughts, ; 


; worde, or writings, of ſome n which before were unin- 
So a pulſe which after ſo many ſtrokes ſtops, or loſes one in 


telligible. 


* The word interpres, anvil to Indore, is . of the 
prepoſition inter, and partes, as ſignifying a perſon in the 
middle betwixt two parties, to make them mutually under. 
ſtand each other's thoughts: others derive it from inter, and 

res, i. e. fidjufſor; q. d. a perſon who ſerves as ſecurity 
tween two others, who do not. underſtand one another. 


There have been great debates about interpreting Scripture : 
The Romaniſts contend, that it belongs abſolutely to the 

church; adding, that, where ſhe is ſilent, reaſon may be con- 
ſulted ; but, where ſhe ſpeaks, reaſon is to be diſregarded. 
The Proteſtants generally allow reaſon to be the fovereign 
judge, or interpreter; though ſome among them have a ſtron 
regard to ſynods, and others to the authority of the 3 
fathers. Laſtly, others have recourſe to the ſpirit wi 


in calls 
perſon to interpret for them. Which is what, Bochart 


cura $1515 Te arevud] I. 
INTERREG NUM, the time during which a throne i is vacant, 
or a kingdom without a bead. 


In hereditary kingdoms, as England, there are properly no | 


' interregnums, | Ini: eleQtive kingdoms, the interregnums are 
extremely liable to factions and diſorders. In Germany, the 
emperors have oy the greateſt pes of their dominions during 
the interre | 1 
INTERREX, ar iſtrate who governs during an interregnum, 
or in the ev etween the death of a monarch,” and the 
election or inauguration of, his ſucceſſor.” - > ITED, 
This magiſtrate was eſtabliſhed in Old Rome, and was almoſt 


was an interregnum of a year, during which the ſeraators \ * 


each interrex in their turn, five days apiece. 
After the eſtabliſhment of c and a Totti eilck, | 


though there were no Kings, et the name and function of 
interrex was ſtill preſerved 2 when the magiſtrates were 


| abſent, or when there was any irregularity in their election, 
or they had abdicated, ſo that the comitia could not be beld 


provided they were unwilling to ereate à dictator, they made 
an interrex, whoſe office and authority were to laſt fixe days; 

after which they made another. To the interrex was dele- 

gated all the regal and conſular authority, and he performed 


to the rules. Indeed, at firſt it was not the cuſtom of — 


| -- anterrex to hold comitia; at leaſt we have no inſtance of * 


in the antient Roman hiſtory. 


The patricians alone had the right of an interrex.— 
Tbis office fell with the republic, when: the "endpyrors made 
' themſelves maſters of every thing. 


the ground, 


interred in holy, 7. e. in conſecrated, ground, The antients 


| did not interr their dead: ; they. burnt them, as! the Indians 
do at this day: 


| The cuſtom of burning the e among Sb Ribdbas 


Wo, W ant 


as antient as the city itſelf: aſter the death of Romulus there 
and oppgfite angles. 1 5 


all their functions. He aſſembled the ſenate, held comitia, or 
L courts, took care the election of magiſtrates was àctording 


INTERRMENT, Lone tian, A. EnTERRMENT, the af | 
of anterring, i. e. burying, or laying a deceaſed "perſon in 


The kings of England are interred 20 Weſtminſter; 'thoſe'of 
France at Deas, S. The excommunicated are not to be 


under the empire of the Antonines ; long before the Chriſtians 
A Were allowed to interr /| in churches, which en 2 


Y 
| 
* 
i. 
| 
; 


5 2 as if he were aſking queſtions. Its form is 


mas TILING. . Sodom, the: ling cm! lad of 


. . N 


| — in maſſc, the difference Between two ſounds, in 


T — 
equal are 


INIT 


The Abyſlinians, in Neu of interrimę their dead, ſhut tem 
up in the bodies of trees, dug hollow for this urpoſe. | 
A alſo IN TEA R, or earth up, celeri, endive, 
and lettuce, to blanch, or Whiten, and make them the 

tenderer. 


To beer wild ſtocks in ditches, is _ Columella we de- 

- Poneve ſemina ſcrobibur. There are e trees, as willows, 
olives, &c. which grow ve well, by interring their trun- 
cheons, i. e. cutting a trunelicon, or piece, off at both ends, 
and ee Bk in the ground: which 1 is what the Latins call 
inbumare talzas, taltis ſerere. 

 INTERROGATE, a — act, performed by a judge, 

dot cominiffionier deputed to examine or queſtion a. party; 
- who firſt gives his oath, chat he will anſwer truly to every 

. thing he is interregated. 

INTERROGATI N, a figure of rhetoric, in which the 


3 of the ſpeaker introduces a thing by way of queſtion, | 


to make its truth more conſpicuous. 


Tue interrogetion is a Kind of apoſtrophe which the ſpeaker | 
makes to himſelf 3 and it muſt be — that this figure 


generally adds an uncommon briſkneſs, action, and force, to 
Giſcourls. | 


InTranDe Arien, in grammar, is a point which ſerves 
to diſtinguiſh ſuch 'parts of a diſcourſe, where the author 


INTERRUPTION, in in matters of proportion, A the 
ſame with disjunction. 


2 ) and ſignifies the breaking off of the ratio | 


the middle of four di funts or diſcrete ny rtionals © as 


:B::C:D; that is, as A is to B, fo is to P. bee] 


RArio, Froronzibu, Sts. 


IsTzRzRUPT ox is alſo a figure in e wherein 4 bete | 
breaks off 


is diſcourſe ſuddenly, to ſhew ſome paſſion. . 


Gee einen ION, in mathematics, the cutting of one line, | 
or plane, by another 3 of the point br line wherein two 


Ames, or two planes, cut each otber. 


The mutual interſe/ion of two planes: i is a right line: The k 


e of a circle is in the inter ſection ot two diameters. "The 


point of à regular or irregular figure of four hides, is 
4 of inter ſeclion of the two. diagonals, 


equinoxes — ow the ſun i in the ingeſtion off 


tor and ecli 


1 mould, upon another 3 as clay on ſand, ſand on 2 
SPERSUM v vacuum. See the article Peer | 


L 


INTTERSPINALES: ali, the name of five pair of ſmall muf. 


7 diſcovered by Mr. Cowper ; and by him ſo called, — 725 
poſition along the ſpina. 


y ariſe from each double proceſs of the ſpine of the neck, 1 


and run from the upper one w the next below, into =] 
= inſerte. 


y ſerve to draw . the vertebrar-of-the necks and] 


Gar JAE. Specially proper to this part, 2 _ both their: 
ERSTELL rtion in it. 
* ELLAR, a word uſed by — expreſs 


AT —— E 
Anter, 7 regions are uppo to eral other ſy- 
ms of 8 moving round the fixed ſtars; as the centres 


* ive motions.: and if ĩt be ttue; as it is not im- 
p | each fixed ſtar is thus a ſun to ſome habitable 
. Orbs, that move round it, the interſtellar worid will be infi- 


greateſt part of the univerſe; ' | | 
555 of INTERDUCES, in — thoſe mall 


. of timber which lie horizontally betwixt the ſummers, 
m and the ſell, or reſon. 


1 tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the neck; ſerving 


parts of the uniyerſe that are Wannen, and beyond, the 


IW FER TRANSVERSALES coll; certain” muſeles between | 


ſtitute what we call an interval in muſic ; which is properly 
the diſtance in tune between two ſounds. | 
Intervals ate diſtinguiſhed into fimple and compound, 
Simple INTERVAL is that without parts, or divifion ; ſuch are 
the octave, and all that are within it; as the ſecond, third, 
fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh, with their varieties. | 
Compound INTERVAL conſiſts of ſeveral leſſer interval: ſuch | 
are all thoſe greater than the octave; as the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, u, twelf th, &c. with their varieties. 

But this diftinQion, it is to be obſerved, regards PraQiice | 
only, becauſe there is really no ſuch thing as a leaſt interval. 
Be des, by a ſimple interval is not meant here the leaſt practiſed, 
but ſuch as though it were equal to two or more lefler which 
are in uſe, yet when we would make a found move ſo far u 
or down, we always pals immediately from one of its terms 
to the other. What is meant then by a compound interval, 
will be very plain: it is ſuch, whoſe terms are in practice 
taken either in immediate ſucceſſion, or ſuch where the ſound 
is made to riſe and fall from the one to the other, by touch- 
ing ſome intermediate degree; ſo that the whole becomes 
a compoſition of all the interval from one extreme to the 

other. 10 
What we here call a ſimple As the antients called a 
diaftem, and the campound they called a em. 

Each of theſe has its differences; even of the ſimple there 
are ſome greater, and others leſs : but they are always diſ. 
cord; but of the. 1800 or ſyſtems, ſome are concord, 

Others diſcord. Uniſons, it is plain, cannot poſſibly have 

any variety; for where there is no difference, as in uniſo- 

- nance, which flows from a relation of equality, it is 

plain there ean be no diſtinction: uniſons therefore muſt 
all be concords: But an interval depending on a difference 
of tune, er à felation of inequality, admits of variety; and ſo 
the terms of every interval, according to their particular re- 
lation or difference; make either concord or diſcord. Some 
indeed have reſtrained the word concord to intervals, making 

it include a difference in tune: but this is preca ious; for 25 

the word toricord ſignifies an agreement of ſounds, it is cer- 
tainly applicable to uniſons in the firſt degree. Tutervals, it 

is N may differ in magnitude, and there may be an in- 
finite variety, according to the poſſible degrees of tune; for 
there is no difference ſo. great or ſo little, but a greater or a 
leſs may poſſibly be conceived. It is true, with regard to 
practice, there are limits, which are the greateſt and leaſt in- 

.  tervals our ears are judges of; and which may be actually pro- 

duced by voice or infrument: HIS | 

The degrees of tune are properjonal to the aumben of vibra- 

tions of the ſonorous bod iven time, or the velocity of 
their courſes and recourſes.— Now theſe differences in tune 
conſtitute, as has been already ſaid, the intervalt in muſic; 
theſe therefore muſt be greater or leß, as the differences are; 


and it is the quantity of theſe, which is the ſubject of the 
mathematical part of muſic. 


"Thoſe intervals are meaſured, not in the ſimple differences, 
or in arithmetical ratio's of the numbers expreſſing the lengths 
or vibrations, but in their geometric ratio's ; ſo that the ſame 
interval depends on the fame geometrical ratio, and vice 
verſa. It is however to be obſerved, that in comparing the 
.. equality of inter vali, the ratio's. expreſſing them muſt be all 
of one ſpecies ; otherwiſe this abturdity will follow, that 
the ſame two: ſounds may make different #ntervals. — To 
deſcribe the particular methods of meaſuring the inequality 
of intervals, would he too tedious: this one rule may be 
obſerved, : ox 5 r in general which of two 
or more intervals are reateſt, take all the ratio's as pro- 
per. ol ch and the Neal fraction will be the greateſt in- 
Fer Vas... .. * 
The antients were, extremely divided about the manner of 
meaſuring intervals —Pythagoras and his followers meaſured 
them by the ratio's of numbers. They ſuppoſed the differ- 


vers motions of. the head: of the ſame fize and figure 
idh. the inter/þimnlery and obſerved by the fame author. * 
. Tranſatte u. 251. p. 131. * 3 


either in time or Naar. ; 


* — The word: comes from the Latin Ka which, "accord 


- ingto-Ifdore, fignifies the ſpace inter foam & nurum, be- 
tween the ditch and the wall : ke a ft 5,00 


©.» was piles; driven-ints the ground in the antient Roman bu warks 


* 


* * 4 Id EAVAI. Auel. | 
ZuridinTrERvVALS: Ke the article 17 . | 
regelt df acute and grit priive ; or that ima ſpace terminate 
2 ſounds differin in acuteneſs 1 8 oo q 
ken to or mote founds are cbm e this relation, tbey 
of wrequill in the 5 of tune: ſuch as. Sil 
led — with regard 0 each other, as havin 
one tune; the other, being at a Manes rok each ober, con 


; | » 443 $7 ay * 
( en 


15 VAL®, the diſtance or ſpace between two extremes, | 


. aan alle wall ante nic rng besen den | 


ences. of gravity and acuteneſs to depend on the different 
velocities of the motion which coſe ſound 3 and therefore 
concluded, that thay could only be accurately meaſured by 
the ratio's "of thoſe velocities. Which ratio's are faid to hate 
a: firſt inveſtigated by P thagoras, on occaſion of his paſſ- 
ing by a ſmith's ſhop, and obſerving a concordance betwixt 
| the ſounds of hammers ſtriking on the anvil. | 
Ariſtoxenus oppoſed this. He thought reaſoh and hems 
ties had nothing to do in the cafe, and that ſenſe was the only 
judge in the diſpute; the other being too ſubtile to be of any 
ule He therefore determined the octave, fifth; and fourth, 
which are the moſt ſimple concords, by the ear; and by the 
\ difference-of the fourth and fifth, he found out the tone; 
Which once ſettled as an interval the ear could Jadge al, 
be pretended to meiſiire every interval by various additions, 
and ſubtraQions, made of theſe mentione one with another: 


_ - 


on 


but this method is very inaccurate. ' 


* Ptolemy keeps à middle eourſe betwixt the two: ho finds 
fault with the one for deſpiſing reaſon, and with the other for 


80 ene ſenſe; and ſhews how theſe two. My rauen aſl 
1 ara this matter. 
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Concinnol 


Concinnous INT RRVALS. Codcix Novus. 
Diminiſbed Id r ERV AL. & See the article J DIMINxISHED. 
Harmonical INTERVAL. . 


INTER TWISTED Suture. See the article Su TRE. 
INTESTATE, a perſon who dies without making a will. 


. charitable to the church; and this they did fo earneſtly, that 


de facto, which are thoſe who make no will at all; the other 


INTESTINE motion, that change of place which is found 


parts of ſuch fluid; and this greater or leſs, ny to the 


INTESTINE war. See the article WAR. | 
INTESTINES, IN TESTINA, in anatomy, the guts, or 


chanel or fiſtula, yet becauſe in ſeveral parts their magnitude, 


ſubdivided into three; the three ſmall are called duodenum, 
IJAunum, and ileum; and the thick, cœæcum, colon, and rectum. 


motion, which, beginning at the ſtomach, is propagated 


'IxTESTINA tenuia, the ſmall guts, —The firſt is called duo-| 


duct and pancreatic duct empty themſelves, and their ſeveral 


partly by its capacity, being ſomewhat larger than that of the 


I N T 


An heir ab-inte/tato, is a perſon who inherits an eſtate by ſome 
other right, than that of will or teſtament, | 


Heretofore, thoſe: who died inte/tate, were held infamous, 


and accurſed ; in regard, by the canons of ſeveral councils, | 
every perſon was injoined to bequeath a part of his eftate (and 
Matthew Patis ſays it was at leaſt to be a tenth part) to the 


church, for the ſafety of his foul ; which a perſon who ne- 
glected to make a will, and to leave this legacy to the church, 
was judged to have abandoned. — Several councils took on 
them to command the prieſts to ſolicit dying perſons to be 


abſolution and the viaticum were denied to thoſe whom they 


could not prevail on; ſo that they made no difference be- 
ſtmween theſe znte/tates and ſelf. murderers; and they were alike 


denied Chriſtian burial.— Du Cange adds, that all who died 


without abſolution, without receiving the viaticum, and with-. 


out leaving alms to the church (even though they died ſud- 
denly), had their effects ſeized, and confiſcated to the uſe of 
the church, the biſhop, c. 


In the Engliſh: law there are two kinds of inte/tates : the one 


de jure, called alſo quaſi intgſtati, which are thoſe who make 
a will; but ſuch an one as is null and void, either from the 
executors refuſihg to act, or from ſome other cauſe: in which 
caſe they are judged to die as inteſtate, quaſi inte/tati. 


between the component particles whereof any body or maſs 
conſiſts, 


A 


The Carteſians ſuppoſe a continual intzſtine notion eſſential to 
It is certain, where the attracting corpuſcles of any fluid are 
elaſtic, they muſt neceſſarily produce an inte/tine motion; 
that is, a viſible motion or change of place among the minute 


degrees of their elaſticity, and attractive forces. For two 
elaſtic particles, after meeting, will fly from one another (abſ- 


tracting the reſiſtance of the medium) with the ſame degree} 
of velocity with which they met: but when, in flying back 
from one another, they approach other particles, their velo- 


city will be increaſed. 


4 


bowels; thoſe hollow, membranous, cylindrical parts, ex- 
tended from the right orifice of the ſtomach to the anus; by 
which the chyle is conveyed to the lacteals, and the excre- 
ments are voided; | 

The inteſtines ſeem to be nothing but a continuation of the 
ſtomach ; as conſiſting of the ſame number of coats, and fa- 
bricated in the ſame manner; they are protended with various 
circumvolutions and inflexions to the anus, through which 
they diſcharge' the excrementitious parts of their contents out 
of the bod. | 


They are, when ſeparated from the meſentery, to which | 


they are all along connected, of a very great length; ordi: 


narily about ſix times as long as the perſons height whoſe | 


they were. And though they ſeem to be but one continued 
figure, and thickneſs, are different, they are in general divided 
into the thick and ſmall; and theſe are again each of them 
They have all of them, in common, a kind of vermicular 


downwards, and is called the periſtaltic motion. To facilitate 


tat, they are generally lubricated with a great deal of fat, 


eſpecially the thick ones, whoſe ſurface being ſomewhat more 


uneven, and the contents leſs fluid, than thoſe of the ſmall, | 


they need ſornewhat more to make them flide eaſy.— See Tab. 
Anat. (Splanch.) Fig. 3. lit. un. Fig. 6. lit. a. b. c. Fig. 7. 
d. 6. ſee alſo PErRISTALTIC. | 


| 


denum, and reaches from the right orifice of the ſtomach, as 
far as the vertebræ of the back on the left-ſide, where, at the 
firſt angle made by the intęſtines, it ends; which is about 
twelve inches; from which meaſure it ſeems to have taken its 
name. This meaſure, however, is far from being very exact, 
as being much too largely computed. Into this gut the gall- 


liquors here mix with the ch le. n e eee 
The next inteſtins is the jejunum, ſo called, becauſe it is 
generally found more empty than the reſt 3 which may be. 
occafioned partly by the fluidity of the chyle, which is great- | 
er in this inteſtine than in any of thoſe that follow it; and 


Godenumm, and therefore it gives a freer paſſage 3 and perhaps 


though very numerous, 


lo che irritation of this gut through the acrimony of the 


\ 


5 


bile, which is diſcharged into the intęſtines a little beſore the 
beginning of this gut, may contribute ſomething towards ac- 
celerating the- pallage of the contents, However, it may 
ſeem ſufficient, that through the great number of laQeals, 
with which this gut abounds more than any other, the deſcent 
of the contents, which are here deprived of their moſt fluid 
parts, ſhould in the reſt be more ſluggiſh, by reaſon of their 
great conſiſtence.— This inte/7ine is allowed to poſſeſs almoſt 
the whole umbilical region, and its length is generally com- 
puted to be about twelve or thirteen hands breadth. | 
The ileum, which is the third intgſtine, is ſituated below the 


' navel, and fills the ilia with its numerous folds and convolu- 


tions. It is much the longeſt of all the inteſtines, being eſteem- 
ed to be one-and-twenty hands long: but theſe eſtimates are 
ſomewhat arbitrary, becauſe it is not exactly ſettled among 
anatomiſts, where the jejunum ends, or the ileum begins; nei- 
ther is it eaſy or neceſſary to do it.—In both this and the 
preceding inteſtine, the inner tunic is much corrugated, the 
looſe folds of which have been thought to do, in ſome mea- 


ſure, the office of valves, and have therefore by authors been 


called valvulæ conniventes; which are framed, as in the 
ſtomach, only by the inner coat being larger than the 
outward. | . 


InTESTINA craſſa, the thick guts. The firſt is called the 


cœcum, which has a lateral inſertion into the upper end of the 


colon; and is not perforated at its other extremity, but hangs 


to it like the finger of a glove; and is about three or four 
inches long. The true uſe of this part is not yet determined, 


and ſome late anatomiſts have thought, that the name like- 


wiſe is miſtaken, not allowing this to be the cœcum of the 
antients, which they imagined to be that thick globous part of 
the colon, which is immediately appended to the ileum ; and 
therefore they have given this part the name of appendicula 


vermiformis. This cœcum, or appendix, is proportionably 
bigger in infants than in adults, and in many other animals 


even ſmaller than in men; and is, at the unperforated extre- 
mity, {lightly connected to the right kidney. 

The next of the thick inte/tines is the colon, which is much 
the largeſt, and moſt capacious, of them all. It begins with 
the cœcum, and is with that connected to the right kidney. 
Thence with a winding courſe it proceeds towards the liver, 
where it is ſometimes tied to the gall-bladder; and by that 


is tinged with yellow. From the liver it runs acroſs under 


the bottom of the ſtomach, where it is by. very fine thin 
membranes faſtened to the ſpleen, and marches over the left 
kidney, where its cavity is ſometimes very much ftraitened ; 
and deſcendinꝑ ſo to the bottom of the os ileum, and from 
thence returning to the upper part of the os ſacrum, and 
there, making the figure of a circumflex, it ends in the rec- 
tum.—At the entrance of the ileum into this gut there is 
placed a valve, formed out of the production of the inward 
coat of the ileum, which, like the finger of a glove, when its 


extremity is cut off, hangs looſe in the cavity of the colon, by 


which means it ſtops the return of the excrements; though 
ſometimes, as in inverſions of the periſtaltic motion, it proves 
not ſufficient for that uſe. It has a great many cellulz, or, 
as it were, diſtinct cavities, framed by a coarQation of the 

ut by two ligaments, or bundles of membranous fleſhy 


bres, about half a finger broad, each running on either ſide 
the gut oppoſite to each other, the whole length of it; and 


as it were girding it in at certain diſtances, thereby making it 


reſemble a glaſs mcorporat or uſed in mixing oil and vinegar,— 


The laſt of the inteſtines is the rectum, which reaches from 
the os ſacrum to the anus, and is plain, without cells. It is 
faſt tied to the oſſa ſacrum and coccygis, by means of the pe- 
ritonzum, and in men to the neck of the bladder of urine, 
in women to the vagina uteri, to which it is ſo ſtrongly con- 
need by a membranous ſubſtance, that the ſubſtance of the 
vagina and inte/tine are hardly diſtinguiſhable from one an- 
other. The length of this gut is ordinarily about an hand” 
breadth and an half, and its capacity about the thickneſs of three 
fingers; its lower end, the anus, is furniſhed with three muſcles, 
viz. the ſphindter ani, and two levatores ani, which ſee. 

There are alſo in the intgſtines a great number of glands, 


which, in the inte/tina tenuia, are gathered together in heaps, 


as it were, like bunches of grapes. In theſe inte/tines they 


are very ſmall, and were it not for their coacervations, would 


be ſcarce viſible. But in the intęſtina craſſa they are much 
larger, not gathered like the others, but diſperſed ; and, 
_ come under the l ion 
of ſolitary glands, Theſe glands diſcharge a liquor into the 
inteſtines, whether ordinarily 
brication of the inte/tines, and diluting their contents, is not 


certain; though through theſe ſeems the greateſt part of the 
diſcharge to be made, which, either upon extraordinary fluxes, 
or upon the adminiſtration of cathartics, we have frequent 


occaſions to obſerve. 


The inteſtines, in general, are furniſhed with blood from the 


meſenteric arteries, which is returned by the meſeraic veins: 
but the duodenum receives a branch of an artery from the c- 
liac, which is called duadena; to which anſwers a vein of en 

Jin üman, g $5 | ee, 4 . 


r any thing more than the lu- 


— 


fame name, that likewife 7 returns the blood to the porta ; the | 
rectum receives others, which ate called hemorrhoids ; the 


internal from the inferior meſenteric, and the external from 
che hypogaſtrie, with veins correſponding of the ſame name, 


that alſo go to the porta. Theſe veſſels ſpread the inteſtines | 


with abundante of ramifications, and are frequently diver- 
ified in ſeveral ſubjeQs of the ſame ſpecies ; much leſs are they 
- to be depended upon for an uniform appearance in animals of 
different kinds. The nerves of the inteſtines come ſome of 
them from thoſe of the ſtomach, and ſome from the great 
meſenteric plexus, which diſtributes branches to all the in- 
teſtines. The remaining veſſels of the inteflines at are the _ 
and venz lacteæ. 
IN TIRE Tenancy. See the article EnTixE TENANCY. 
INTRANSITIVE Perbs, in 
does not (tranfire) paſs on an objeQ, or ſubject. See VERBS 
enter. 
 INTRIGUE'®, or InTxEAGUE, an aſſemblage of events, or 
circumſtances occurring in an ey and perplexing the per- 
ſons concerned in it. 
The word is French, intrigue, "DEN" from the Lai intri- 
care; which, according to Nonius, comes from trice, en- 


tanglements ; and 2 from the Greek 7p. 26, bairs: qzed | 


or At Hog? po gatlh inaceos involvant & impediant capilli, Which con- 
jecdure is adopted by Tripaud, who will have the word in- 
trigue to be primarily and properly underſtood of chickens, 
which have their feet entangled in hair: and to be derived 
from the Greek ©, and 9E, hair. 
ane is more particularly uſed to ſignify the plot of a 
„or romance; or that point wherein the principal cha- 


are the moſt embarraſſed, through the artifice and op- 


2 of certain perſons, of the unfortunate falling out of | 


certain accidents, and circumſtances. 

In a«tragedy, comedy, or epic/poem, there are always two 

er- — firſt and principal is that of the hero of the 

piece; the ſecond contains the deſigns of all thoſe who oppoſe 

him. Theſe oppoſite cauſes produce oppoſite effects, to wit, 
the efforts of the hero for the execution of his deſign, and 

the efforts of thoſe who thwart it. As thoſe cauſes and de- 


fg are the beginning of the action, ſo thoſe efforts are the 


middle, and there form a knot or difficulty, which we call an 


intrigue, that makes the greateſt part of the poem. It laſts as | 


2 as the mind of the reader or hearer is ſuſpended about the 


event of thoſe oppoſite efforts; the ſolution or cataſtrophe |. 


- ! commences when the knot begins to unravel, and the 
_ culties and doubts to clear up. © - 


- The intrigue, or plot, of the /liad is 186097 * firſt com- 


| prebends the three d 


fighting in Achilles's abſence, and 
conſiſts, on the one 


a 
ri in the reſiflance of Agamemnon 


and the Greeks, and on the other, in the inexorable temper | 


of Achilles.-. The death of Patroclus unravels this jn- 
- frigue, and makes the r 
reſalves to be revenged, but He 


battle, 1: 


0 In the 3 are alſo two intrigues : the firſt-i is taken | 


uß in the voyage and landing of Æneas in Italy; the ſecond 

in his ment there. The oppoſition he met with from 

=bl Blog in both thoſe undertakings, forms the intrigue. | 
to the choice of the intrigus, and the manner of un- 

jv n it, it is certain they ought both to ſprin e 
from the ground and ſubject of the poem, — 
us three manners of forming: the intrigue of a poem; the 
EY is that already mentioned; the fecond is taken from 
the ſeble and d 
= Len is ſo _ as aer the ſolution follows Ou it of 

cCourſe. 

INTRINSIC, -a term « appli to the inner, real, and ge- 
nuine values, properties, Ac. of any thing; in oppoſition to 
theit eætrinſic, apparent, or e values, Oe. See Ex- 
\TRINSIC 21057 515 2 us þ 

= ATI, the name of an acndemy at Sienna in 
\ The members of this eee Stel e at their 
firſt. inſtitution,” with eſtabliſhing the following ſix ſhort 

| baus: 1% To pray. 25, To ſtudy. 3, To — 

94170 oftend nobody. S's Not to credit e nA 69; 10 
Alet the wotid talk. 


by INTRUSION in the emen lan; ſignifies the enjoyment. of | 
a beneſice, oh exerciſe of anoflice, without agood title to 1 it. ' 


»4; oe yr ry 11 
n The word is derived from the Latin verb mu, to thruſt 
25 in, or enter by force. 
0 of Fr . n diſqualifies the party from: ever holding the benefice. 
INVA wy perſon wounded, maimed,” or diſabled A 
T5392 £1230; 195 
tC * Greenwich are magnificent ho 1 or ra- 
des ther colleges, built for the reception 
: invalid r or ed man worn out and diſabled i in the | 


. hh en 7495525 2; 
is. college of the Game kind, called lu Invalides, | 


n 


4. 


7 At Paris 


mmar, ſuch whoſe action 


of à ſecond. Achilles 
Qtor oppoſes his. deſign ; |- 
14 and this forms the en e which is che laſt day's | 


u gives | | 


n of the poet; in the third, the in- 


and accommodation of 


INV 


INVECTED, in heraldry, denotes a thing fluted,” or fur- 
rowed, 
Inverted is the juſt reverſe of engrailed, in which the points 
are turned outward to the field: whereas in invected they are 
turned inward to the ordinary. 

INVENTION denotes the act of finding any thing new; or 
even the thing thus found. 

| -_ we ſay, the invention of gunpowder, of printing, 

c 

The aloove is à modern invention owing to the Moors. 

The Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders are of Greek in- 
vention; the Tuſcan and Compoſite of Latin invention. 
Janſon ab Almeloveen has written an Onomaſticon of in. 
ventions, wherein are ſhewn, in, an alphabetical order, the 
names of the inventors, and the time, place, &c. where 
they were made.—Pancirollus has a treatiſe of old inventions 
that are loſt, and new ones that have been made; Polydore 
Virgil has alſo publiſhed eight books of the inventers of things, 

De Inventoribus Rerum. 

„ is alſo uſed for the diſcovery of a thing hid- 


The Romiſh church celebrates a feaſt on the fourth of May, 
under the title of, invention of the holy croſr. 

IxVENTIOR is alſo uſed for ſubtilty of mind, or wum pe- 
culiar in a man's genius, which leads him to the diſcovery of 
things new. 

In which ſenſe we ſay, a man of invention: Wolfius has made 
ſome eſſays towards an art of invention. 

| InvenrION, in rhetoric, ſignifies the finding out, and chooſing 
of certain arguments which the orator is to uſe for the n 

his point, or moving his hearers paſſions. 
Invention, according to Cicero, is the principal part of ora 
tory : he wrote four books De Inventione, whereof we have 
but two remaining. | 
/ This invention of the orators cannot, according to lord 
Bacon, be properly called invention: to invent, is to diſcover 
things not yet known, not to recollect thoſe that are; whereas 
the uſe — office of this rhetorical invention, is onl „out of 
the ſtock of knowlege laid up in the mind, to ſele& ſuch 
articles as make for the purpoſe. 

© The ſame author divides this faculty of invention into two 

Parts, the one topical, the other prompruary : the firſt point 
out the way in which we are to purſue the argument; the 
latter only lays up and diſpoſes things, for which we hare 
frequent occaſion, in the mind. 

INvENTION, in poetry, is applied to whatever the poet adds to 

the hiſtory of the ſubject he has choſen ; as well as to the 

new turn he gives it. 

INVENTION, in painting, is the choice which the painter 

makes of the * that are to enter the compoſition of his 


ece. 
N Felibien gives the general name invention to every thing 
that depends on the genius of the painter, as the ordonnance, 


the diſpoſition of the ſubject, and even one itfelf, when 
it is new. 


In another place that author diſtinguiſhes invention into two 
kinds; to wit, that which ariſes immediately from the mind 
of the painter, and that which he borrows from ſome other, 
The I's is, When he abſolutely invents the ſabje& himſel; 
BY the ſeconds” when he borrows it from non, fable 
&c 

De Piles obſerves, wat invention TY different from 4 ſ- 

Peſftion. and that it is thoſe two things together that forn 
| xy tion : for after having madg a good choice of ob- 
jects proper for the ſubject, they may be ill-difpoſed; ani 
then, though the invention be never fo „ the dilpo- 


| -ſition or ordonnance n be kun and the piece wil 


diſpleaſ. 
Of all the parts of painting invention, doubtleſs, is that 
- which gives the painter the faireſt occaſions of ſhewing hi 
nius, his imagination, and his good ſenſe. | | 
INVENTORY, in law, a catalogue, or repertory orderly 
made, of all a dead man's goods and chattels, vrized þ by four | 
or more credible men, which every executor or adminiſtrator 
is obliged to exludit to the . at ſuch time as he ſl 
N int. . 
The uſe of the — is borrowed from the chi law: 
ſor whereas by the law of the antient Romans the heir wa 
"obliged to anſwer; all the teſtator's debts by which me 
inheritance fomeumes became rather prejudicial than . 
-fitable ; to obviate this inconvenience, Juſtinian ordained, thi 
if the heir would firft exhibit a true inventory of all the — 
.  tor's effects, he ſhould be no farther charged than tothe val ut 


of the inventory. 
InvanToRyY, in trade, js a liſt or particular valuation of gook 
Ec. See Valux, APPRAISEMENT, Ger. 
INVERSE, is applied to a manner of working the rule of — 
or proportion, which ſeems to go — or contrarily 
me order of the common and tet rule. 
In the rule of t 5 direct, the firſt term is to the ſecond, 5 


the third is to fourth ; that is, if the ſecond be 1 


7 en is accounted one * the fineſt buildings in that 150 ; 
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NVESTING, the act of conferring on any one the right, or 
property, of a fee, dignity, or office; or of ratifying and | 


VE prelate, his clergy ſent the cro ier, &c. to their ſovereign, 
Vor. I. Ne 84. CAMB. 1 


7 —ĩ patrons 
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than the third, or leſs than the firſt, in any proportion, the j 


fourth is leſs than the third in the ſame proportion. —But in 
the inverſe rule, the fourth term is as much greater than the 
third, as the ſecond is leſs than the firſt, 

In the inverſe rule, therefore, the proportion is not as the 
firſt is to the ſecond, ſo is the third to the fourth; but as the 
fourth is to the firſt, ſo is the ſecond to the third. 

For inſtance, in the direct rule we ſay, If three yards of 
tapeſtry coſt twenty pounds, how much will ſix coſt ? The 
anſwer is, forty. In the inverſe rule we ſay, If twenty work- 
men make ten yards in four days, in how many days will 
forty do it? The anſwer to this is, in two days. 

InversE Method of Fluxions. See the article FLUx1ons, 

IxvkRSE Planting. See the article PLANTING. 

InveRsSE Proportion. See the article PROPORTION. 

INVERSION, the act whereby any thing is inverted, or 
turned backwards, | | 
Problems in geometry and arithmetic are often proved by 
inverſion; that is, by a contrary rule, or operation. 

InvERSION, in grammar, is where the words of a phraſe are 
ranged in a manner not ſo natural as they might be. 

For an inſtance: Of all vices, the moit abominable, 

and that which leaſt becomes a man, is impurity.'—Here is 
an inverſion; the natural order being this: Impurity is the moſt 
abominable of all vices, and that which leaſt becomes a 
man. 5 | 
An inverſion is not always diſagreeable, but ſometimes has a 

d effect. a 
INvERTED Creſcent.  C CRESCENT. 
INvERTED Point. See the article {Pome | 
INvERTED Volt. VorrT. 


INVESTIGATION, properly denotes the ſearching or find- 


ing any thing out, by the tracks, or prints, of the feet. 

Hence, mathematicians, ſchoolmen, and grammarians, came 

to uſe the term in their reſpective reſearches. 
INvESTIGATION of @ Theme, is the art, method, or manner, 


of finding the themes of verbs; that is, the primitive | 


' tenſe, mood, and perſon, of any verb, far removed from its 
ſource. To underſtand a Greek author, it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to be well acquainted with the method of inve/tigating 
a theme. This theme, in the Greek tongue, is the preſent 

tenſe of the indicative mood, _ 5 

Clenard was the firſt who introduced this term into grammar: 
he gives the title invgſtigatio tbematis to that part where he 
teaches the manner of finding whence any perſon, or tenſe, 
of a verb, proceeds, and of reducing it to its primitive word, 
or finding its indicative. 


confirming what has been obtained elſewhere. ; 
The emperor pretends to a right of inve/ting ſeveral princes, 
both in Germany and Italy. There was formerly a particular 
ceremony for the inve/ting of biſhops. 
After the election of a knight of the garter, he is inve/fed by 
the ſovereign with the two principal enſigns of the order, the 
garter and George.—Before his inſtallation, he is alſo in- 
- veſted with the habit of the order. | HT 
InvesTING, in the military art, fignifies the opening a 
ſiege, and the encamping of an army round the place; to 
block up its avenues, and prevent all ingreſs and egreſs. 
It is the cavalry that always begins to invęſt a place. | 
InvesTING, in common law, ſignifies the putting in poſſeſſion. 
A tenant is inve/ted by giving him a verge, or rod, into his 
hands, and adminiſtring an oath. we 
Others define it thus: Invęſtire ef in ſuum jus aliguem intro- 
ducere, to give livery of ſeiſin, or poſſeſſion. See LIVERY, 
and SEISIN. 7 3 
INVESTITURE. is uſed both for the right, and the act, of 
inveſting a tenant, or vaſſal; that is, of receiving the faith 
and homage by which a vaſlal becomes ſeiſed, and poſſeſſed 
of a fee, by his lord. Fig 
Inveſtiture was antiently performed by rehearſing a formula 
of words; afterwards, by the delivery of ſuch things as had 
the neareſt reſemblance to what was transferred. Thus, land 


paſſed by the delivery of a turf; and to ſhew the trees were | 


transferred at the ſame time, a bough was cut and delivered 
along with it. 5 
In after- times, the things by which invęſtitures were made 
were not ſo ſtrictly obſerved. Many were inveſted by the 
delivery of a ſtaff, a glove, a knife, a piece of a cloak, of a 
{trap, and a girdle : or by pricking the thumb, by giving the 
keys, a ſpit, a blow, a ring, a turf, a bough, a ſtraw, &c. 
The invęſtiture of a . or lordſhip, was performed 
by a ſtandard, a banner, a cap, a ſword, a bow, arrows, 
ſpurs, Sc. FVV : 
The ſymbols were ſometimes preſerved in the repoſitories 
of the oe and were annexed to the titles. 


IxVESTITURES were alſo uſed with reſpect to ſpiritual bene- | 


tices, Theſe were frequently performed by delivering the 
croſier, and paſtoral ring. | 

The kings of England and France, the emperors of Ger- 
many, G. had formerly this right; ſo that on the death of a 


to be uſed at the ceremony of inveſting his ſucceſſor. The 
frſt who diſputed this privilege with them, was Gregory VI. 
Gregory VII. did it to ſome purpoſe ; he excommunicated 
the eniperot Henry IV. and forbad all eccleſiaſtics, under 
pain of excommunication, to receive inve/titure at the hands of 
ſecular princes. Paſchal II. however, was obliged to con- 
firm Henry V. in the right of giving inveftitures; but re- 
penting what he had done, he excommunicated him, and re- 
duced him to a neceſſity of begging abſolution. At length, 
that emperor was obliged, by pope Gelaſius II. ſolemnly to 
renounce all inve/{ttures and elections. | 
INVOCATION, an a& wheteby we adore Got, and call on 
him for his aſſiſtance. Z 
The Romaniſts alſo praQtiſe invocation of ſaints, begging 
them to intercede with God in their behalf. This is one of 
the grand articles of diſpute between the Romaniſts and the 
| Reformed. | 2 
Ix voc Ariox, in poetry, an addreſs at the beginning of a 
poem, wherein the poet calls for the aſſiſtance of ſome god, 
particularly of his muſe, or the deity of poetry. See 
Mouses. 
This part is abſolutely neceſſary in an epic poem; in regard 
the poet relates things which he could not be ſuppoſed to 
know, unleſs ſome. deity inſpired him. Beſides, this ſerves 
his readers as an example of piety and devotion, which 
ought to be the foundation of his whole work. To theſe it 
may be added, that the gods themſelves are to have a part in 


| the action; and it is not decent he ſhould ſet them to work, 


without firſt aſking them leave. | | | 
Indeed, in the courſe of an epic poem there are uſually ſeveral 
invocations; particularly where any thing extraordinary, or 
miraculous, comes to be related; as that when Virgil de- 
ſcribes the metamorphoſis of Aneas's fleet into ſea-nymphs: 
but the firſt invocation is always the moſt conſiderable. 
In the invocation Boſſu conſiders two things: the firſt is, 
what the poet requeſts; the ſecond, to what deity he ad- 
dreſſes his requeſt. —As to the firſt, Homer has joined the in- 
vocation ſo cloſely to the propoſition, that he ſeems to invoke 
his muſe for the whole'work.—But Virgil, on the contrary, 
only requeſts his muſe to furniſh him with a part of his ſub- 
ject; and even mentions what particular part it is he deſires. 
After propoſing his matter in all its extent, he begs the 
muſe to acquaint him with the cauſe of it. See PRo- 
_ POSITION, | 
As to the deity invoked, the ſame*author obſerves, that it 
muſt always be, either the divinity that preſides over poetry 
in general, or that which preſides over the particular ſubject 
of the work.—Ovid's invocation, in his Metamorphoſes, is of 
this latter kind; and ſo is that of Lucretius: thoſe of 
Homer and Virgil are of the former kind; they only invoke 
the muſes; and thus they diſtinguiſh between the divinities 
who preſide over poetry; and thoſe who preſide over the 
actions of the poem, and have parts in it. 
By the way, it may be obſerved, that the deities. invoked are 
not looked on, eben by the poets themſelves, as divine 
perſonages from whom * expect any real aſſiſtance. Un- 
der the name of muſe, they with for the genius of poetry, and 
for all the qualities neceſſary for the execution of their deſign. 
— Theſe are mere allegories, or manners of expreſſing them- 
ſelves poetically ; juſt as when they make gods of ſleep; of 
reſt, fame, and other natural and moral things. And thus 
the muſes come to be of all ages, countries, and religions; there 
are Pagan, Chriſtian, Greek, Latin, and Engliſh, muſes. 
INVOICE, or-Invorce, a liſt, or account, of commodities, 
with their value, cuſtoms, proviſion, charges, &c. ſent by a 
merchant to his factor, or correſpondent, in another country. 
Book of Invoice. See the article Book. 5 
INVOLUNTARY Motion. See the article Mor ion. 
INVOLUTION, in algebra, the raiſing any quantity from its 
root, to any height, or power, aſſigned. See Power. 
Thus, if a- were to be ſquared, or raiſed to its ſecond 
power, they ſay, involve a+b ; that is; multiply it into itſelf, 
and it will produce a a+2 a b+bb, ; 
And if it be involved again, or if that ſquare be multiplied 
by the root, the cube, or third power, will be produced ; vix. 
aaa ＋ zaab-＋ 3bba+bbb., See EVOLUTION. 
INWARD flanking Angle. See the article ANGLE: | 
JOACHIMITES, the name of a ſect, the followers of one 
Joachim, abbot of Flora, in Calabria, who was eſteemed 
a prophet while he lived, and left, at his death, ſeveral 
books of prophecies, beſides other works; which were con- 
demned, together with himſelf, in 1215. by the council of 
Lateran ; and by the council of Arles, in 1260. 5 
F rang were particularly fond of certain ternaries. 
The Father, faid they, operated from the begitining till the 
coming of the Son; the Son from that time to theirs ; viz. 
the year 1260. and the * Spirit then took it up, and 
was to operate in his turn. Hence they divided every thing 
that related to men, time, doctrine, and manner of living, 
into three claſſes, or ſtates, according to the three perſons 
in the Trinity; every one of which ſtates either had already, 


* 4 5 Ti 


or was hereafter to ſucceed in its turn; and hence they 
called their diviſions ternaries. _ | 
1h 


"The brit ternary was that of men: this comprehended three | 


people, which had laſted, according to them, the whole 
period of the Father; that is, the time of the Old Teſtament: 
the ſecond was that of clerks, which lafted during the time 


of 
be 


The ſecond ternary was that of doctrine; which they divided 
alſo into three: the 


- 


and the Everlaſting Goſpel, which they attributed to the 
Holy Spirit.—In the ternary of tne, they 
elapſed from the beginning of the world, till the coming of 
Chriſt, to the Father; in which time, ſaid they, the ſpirit 
of the law of Moſes. prevailed. They 
1260 years from Jeſus Chriſt to their time, during which the 
ſpirit of grace prevailed, —Laſtly, the third, which was to 
come, and which they called the time of the greate/? grace, 
manner of living. 
lived according to the fleſh : in the ſecond, under the reign 
.of the Son, men lived according to the fleſh and the ſpirit : 
in the third, which was to laſt to the end of the world, they 
were to live accordir 
maintained, that in 
were to ceaſe; and the truth was to appear openly, and 
Without any veil. | 5 
J 8 a perſon who undertakes jobbs, or ſmall pieces of 


wor 3 | 
In ſome ſtatutes, jobber is uſed for a 
ſells cattle for others. See BROKER. 
JOBENT Nazls. See the article NAILs. | 
__ JOGHTs, a ſect of 1 religious in the Eaſt-Indies, A 
never marry, nor hold any thing in private property; but 
live on alms, and practiſe 8 ſeverities on e 
They are ſubject to a general, who ſends them from one 
country to another to preach: 


TION. 


or orders, of men; the firſt ſtate was that of married 


the Son; the third was that of monks, wherein was to 
an uncommon effuſion of grace, by the Holy Spirit. — 


Old Teſtament, which they attributed 
the Father: the New, which they attributed to the Son; 
ve all the time 


gave to the Son the | 


the Holy Spirit. — Another ternary conſiſted in the 
n the firſt time, under the Father, men 


to the ſpirit only. The Foachimites | 
e laſt times all ſacraments and ſigns 


perſon who buys and 
who | 


properly, a kind of 


The firſt idea of the Ionic was given by the people of Ionia; 
who, according to Vitruvius, formed it on the model of a 
young woman, dreſſed in her hair, and of an eaſy, elegant 


100 


ape: whereas the Doric had been formed on the model of 


a ſtrong, robuſt man. 5 
The Ionic column is the third. in order, and is diſtinguiſhed 
from the Compolite, in that it has none of the leaves ct acan- 


thus in its capital; and from the "Tuſcan, Doric, and Corin- 
thian, by the volutes, or rams-horns, which adorn. its Capi- 
tal; from the Tuſcan and Doric too, by the chanels, 
or fluting, in its ſnaft. 


This column is a medium between the maſſive and the deli- 


cate orders, the ſimple and the rich. Its height is eighteen 
modules, or nine diameters of the column taken at the bot- 
tom. When it was firſt invented, its height was but ſixteen 
modules; but the antients, to render it ſtill more beautiful 
than the Doric, augmented its height, by adding a baſe to 
it, which was unknown in the Doric. . 
M. le Clerc makes its entablature to be four modules, and ten 
minutes, and its pedeſtal ſix intire modules; ſo that the 
whole order makes twenty- eight modules ten minutes. 

It is ſaid, the temple of Diana, at Epheſus, the moſt cele- 
brated edifice of all antiquity, was of this order.— At preſent, 
it is properly uſed in churches, and religious houſes, and in 
courts of juſtice, and other places of tranquillity and de- 


votion. 


| This order has one advantage above any of the reſt ; and it 
conſiſts in this, that the fore and hind parts of its capital are 


different from the ſides: but this is attended with an incon- - 
venience, when the ordonnance is to turn from the front 
of the building to the ſide; to obviate which, the capital 
may be made angular, as is done in the temple of Fortuna 
Virilis. Scamozzi, and ſome other modern architects, have 
introduced the upper part of the Compoſite capital, in lieu of 
the Ionic, imitating that of the temple of Concord, whoſe 
four ſides are alike: to render it more beautiful, the volute 
may be made a little oval and inclining. 


they are, 
penitent pilgrims; and oe fold to be a branch of the | Toxic Baſe. _CBase. 
antient Gymnofophiſts,  _ | | | Ionic Corniche. 8 CORNICHE, 
They frequent, principally, ſuch places as are conſecrated by | Ionic. Freeze. * Me article 1 FARRZR. 
the devotion of the people, and pretend to live ſeveral days | Ionic Pedeſtal. | PEDESTAL. 


together without eating or drinking. After having gone 
through a courſe of diſcipline for a certain time, they 
on themſelves as impeccable, and privileged to do any thing; 
upon which they give a looſe to their paſſions, and run into 


k 


all manner of debauchery. _ 
JOHN.—Chri/tians x S. John. Canis rIA xs. 
Hermits of S. JohN Baptiſt. See Feen. Is 
Prefter Johx.  CPxesTer. 


JOINDER, or JoyNDER, is the coupling, or 


JOINERY. 
JOIKING of ue. 
JOINT, the juncture, articulation, or aſſemblage, of two or 
more things. See ARTICULATION. | 
JoixTs, in architecture, denote the ſeparations between the 
_ ſtones; which are filled with morter, plaſter, or cement. 
JoixT, in carpentry, &c. is applied to ſeveral manners of aſ- 


O 


ſembling, or fitting, pieces of wood toget 
a dove- tail joint, &c. 


Jo 
Jener. . | 
JOINTENANTS, or JoinT-TENANTS, in law, thoſe who 


Theſe are diſtinguiſhed from fror 
parceners, and from tenants in common. —Antiently they were | 


Hut joint-tenants have a peculiar quality of ſurvivorſhip, 
which coparceners have not; ſo that if there be two or three 
joint - tenants, and one hath iſſue, and dies, he, or thoſe 


fſhip. Fo | 
JOINTURE, a covenant whereby the huſband, or ſome 


4 


_  Foifts are from ſix to eight inches ſquare, and ought ſeldom 


2 


JOISTS, or Jovs rs, in architecture, thoſe pieces of 


length than ten feet; or to lie leſs into the wall than eight 
Sometimes the carpenters furr their joiſis, as they call it; tha 


7 . 
IONIC, in architecture, the name of 


4 
4 


joining, two | 
rſons if one action, or ſuit, againſt another. : 


} Sor the (article , 3 


= 


her. —Thus we ſay, 
See MorTiste, Dove-TaiL, Sc. 
BATTERY. 


INT-Battery. 
Carpenters Joint RULE. 


See the article 


come to, and hold, lands and tenements by one title, pro 
indiviſo, or without partition. 3 
ſole, or ſeveral tenants, from 


* 


1 


& 


called participes, and not hæredes. See SOLE Tenant, 
oint-tenants mult jointly plead, and be jointly impleaded and 
by others; which is common to them and coparceners. 


Joint-tenants that ſurvive, ſhall have the whole by ſurvivor- 


friend in his behalf, makes over to his wife, on-condition of 
marriage, certain lands and tenements for term of her life, 


or otherwiſe, in lieu of dower. See DowER. | | 
n Aber 
framed into the girders and ſummers, on which the boards 
of floors are laid. 5 


to lie at a greater diſtance from each other than ten inches, 
neyer than twelve; nor ought they ever to bear at a greater 


is, they lay two.rows of joiſis, one over the other. | 
ONCTURE, or Joixrunz, the ſame with joint ;\ which! 


e of the five orders of 


| of foreign idioms. 


JOVIALE Arcanum. 


JoviaLE Bezoardicum. | 
JOURNAL, a day-book, regiſter, or account of what paſſes 


Ioxic Dialect, in grammar, a manner of ſpeaking peculiar ta 


the people of Ionia. P02 | 
At firſt, it was the ſame with the antient Attic; but paſſing 
into Aſia, it did not arrive at that delicacy and perfection to 
which the Athenians attained : inſtead of that, it rather de- 
generated in Aſia Minor; being corrupted by the admiſſion 
In this dialect it was, that Herodotus, Hippocrates, and 
Galen, wrote. | 


Ionic Tranſmigration was heretofore a celebrated epocha, which 


took its riſe from the retreat of the Athenian colonies ; who, 
upon the death of Codrus, put themſelves under the com- 


mand of his ſon Neleus, and eſtabliſhed the twelve cities of 


Tonia in Afia. SE Sj | 

Thoſe colonies, according to Eratoſthenes, were eſtabliſhed 
or pon after the return of the Heraclidz ; and, according 
to Marſham, ſeventy-ſeven years after the taking of Troy. 


Ionic Se was the firſt of the antient ſects of philo- 


ſophers. | 
The founder of this ſe& was Thales, who, being a native of 
Miletus, in Ionia, occaſioned his followers to Mme the ap- 
pellation of Ionic. 5 
It was the diſtinguiſhing tenet of this ſect, that water was 
the principle of all natural things. . 
This is what Pindar alludes to in the beginning of his firlt 
Olympic ode. 5 | 
| . ARCANUM. 
; dee the article | BEZOARDICUM. 
daily. See DIARY. i 5 
Joux x Al, in merchants accounts, is a book into which ever) 
particular article is poſted out of the waſte- book, and made 
| 2c" ian is to be very clearly worded, and fairly en- 
rofled. | 7 as | 
8 in ſea- affairs, is a regiſter kept by the pilot, and 
others, wherein notice is taken of every thing that happens 
to the ſhip, from day to day, and from hour to hour, with 
regard to the winds, the rhumbs, the rake, ſoundings, H. 
in order to enable him to adjuſt the reckoning, and determine 
the place where the ſhip is. | | 
JouRNAL is now become a common name for news- papers, 
which detail the daily tranſactions of Europe. | 
OURNAL is alſo uſed for the title of ſeveral books which come 
out at ſtated times; and give abſtracts, accounts, &c. of the 
new books that are publiſhed, and the new improvements 
daily made in arts and ſciences. | 
The firſt journal of this kind was, the Journal des Scavan 
print”! at Paris: the deſign was ſet on foot for the eaſe c 
an as are too buſy, or too lazy, to read the intire books the” 
- ſelves. It ſeems an excellent way of ſatisfying a ant Cure" 


o 


'Folumns,—See Tab. Archit. fig. 32. 


4 
. 


ſity, and of becoming learned upon eaſy terms: and ſo 7 
4 


tracts of books which he had read during his embaſly in Perſia. 


public of letters, were begun by M. Bayle in 1684. and car- 
68 


took them up, and continued them till 1699. Aſter an in- 


Journal, but the deſign failed : an Ephemerides Scavantes has 
alſo been undertaken, but that ſoon diſappeared. A Journal] 
des Scavans, by M. Dartis, appeared in 1694. and was dropt 


of looſe tracts, intituled, Bibliotheca curioſa, or a Miſcel- 
Journal of Parma, by Roberti and father Bacchini, was drop 


tection of the grand duke: it is printed at Venice, and ſeveral 


7 Manzani began another at Parma, The Nove Literaria 


10 U 


{ul has it been found, that it has been executed in moſt other 
countries, though under a great variety of titles. 

Of this kind are the Philoſophical 1 of London; 
the Ata Eruditorum of Leipſic; the Nouvelles de la Repub- 
lique des Lettres of Mr. Bayle, &c. the Bibliotheque Univer- 


ſelle, Chaifie, & Ancienne 
Memoires de Trevoux, &c. | 
In 1692. Juncker printed in Latin, An Hiſtorical Treatiſe of 
the Journals of the Learned, publiſhed in the ſeveral parts of 
Europe; and Wolfius, Struvius, Morhoff, Fabricius, &c. 
have done ſomething of the ſame kind. 5 

The Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences; thoſe of the 
Academy des Belles Lettres; the Miſcellanea Nature Curioſo- 
rum; the experiments of the academy del Cimento; the Acta 
Phila-exoticorum Nature & Artis, which appeared from 
March 1686. to April 1687. and which are an hiſtory of the 
academy of Breſſe; and the Miſcellanea Berolinenſia, or me- 
moirs of the academy of Berlin; are not ſo properly Journals, 
though they are frequently ranked in the number. 


Moderne, of M. le Clerc; the 


Juncker and Wolfius give the honour of the firſt invention of 


Fournals to Photius. His Bibliotheca, however, is not alto- 
ether of the ſame nature with the modern Journals; nor 
was his deſign the ſame. It conſiſts of abridgments, and ex- 


M. Salo firſt began the Journal des Scavans at Paris in 1665. 
under the name of the Sieur de Hedouville; but his death ſoon 
after interrupted the work. The abbot Gallois then took it 
up, and he, in the year 1674. gave way to the abbot de la 


| Roque, who continued it nine years, and was ſucceeded by | 
M. Couſin, who carried it on till the year 1702. when the| 


abbot Bignon inſtituted a new ſociety, and committed the care 
of continuing the Journal to them, who improved and pub 
liſhed it under a new form.—This ſociety is ſtill continued, 
and M. de Voyer has the inſpection of the Journal; which 
is no longer the work of any ſingle author, but of a great 
number. | | 


The other French Fournals are the Memoirs and Conferences 


of Arts and Sciences, by M. Dennis, during the years 1672. 


1673. and 1674, New diſcoveries in all the parts of Phyſic, 
by M. de Blegny. The Journal of Phyſic, begun in 1684. 
and ſome others, diſcontinued almoſt as ſoon as begun. 

The Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, news from the re- 


ried on by him till the year 1687. when M. Bayle being diſ- 
abled by Lined, his friends, M. Bernard and M. de la Roque, 


terruption of nine years, M. Bernard reſumed the work, and 
continued it to the year 1710. The Hiſtory of the Works of 


the Learned, by M. Baſnage, was begun in the year 1686.| 
and ended in 1710. The Univerſal Hiſtorical Library, by 
M. le Clerc, was continued to the year 1693. and contained 
twenty-five volumes. The Bibliothegue Choiſie of the ſame 


author, began in 1703. The Memoirs for an Hiſtory of Sci- 


ences and Arts, uſually called Memoires des Trevoux, from 


the place were they are printed, began in 1701. The E Hays 


and 1704. theſe only take notice of antient authors. The 


Journal Literaire, by father Hugo, began and ended in 1705. 


—At Hamburgh, they have made twe attempts for a to hs 


the year following. That of M. Chauvin, begun at Berlin in 
1696. held out three years; and an eſſay of the ſame kind 
was made at Geneva. To theſe may be added, the Journal 
Literaire, begun at the Hague in 1715. and that of Verdun, 
and the Memoires Literaires de la Grande Bretagne, by M. 
de la Roche, whereof there have been fifteen tomes, and 
which is confined to Engliſh books alone. 1 
The Engliſh Journals are, the Hiſtory of the Works of the 
Learned, begun at London in 1699. Cenſura temporum, in 
1708. About the ſame time there appeared two new ones; 
the one under the title of, Memoirs of Literature, containing 
little more than an Engliſh tranſlation of ſome articles in the 
foreign Journals, by M. de la Roche; the other a collection 


lany. | . 

The Italian Journals are, that of abbot Nazari, which laſted 
from 1668. to 1681. and was printed at Rome. That of Ve- 
nice began in 167 1. and ended at the ſame time with the other: 
the authors were Peter Moretti, and Francis Miletti. The 


ol in 1690. and reſumed again in 1692. The Fournal of 
errara, by the abbot de la Torre, began and ended in 1691. 
La Galerio di Minerva, begun in 1696. is the work of a ſo- 


ciety of men of letters. Seignior Apoſtolo Zeno, ſecretary to | 


that ſociety, began another Journal in 1710. under the pro- 


perſons of diſtinction have an hand in it. The Fafti Eruditi 
della Bibliotheca Volante, were publiſhed at Parma. , 
The principal among the Latin Journals is that of Leipſic, 
kept under the title of Aa Eruditorum, begun in 1682. P. 


—_—_— 
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Maris Balthici, laſted from 1698. to 1708. The Neva Lite. 
ria Germaniæ, collected at Hamburgh, began in 1703. The 
Acta Literaria ex Manuſcriptis, and the Bibliotheca curioſa, 
begun in 1705. and ended in 1707. are the work of Struvius. 
Meſſ. Kuſter and Sike, in 1697. began a Bibliotheca nove- 
rum librorum, and continued it for two years. The Swiſs 


"rags called Nova Literaria Helvetiæ, was begun in 1702. 
1 


M. Scheuchzer; and the Hela Medica Hafnenſia, pub- 
liſhed by T. Bartholin, make five volumes from the year 
167 1. to 1679. * 3 | 
There are two Low-Dutch Fournals; the one under the title 
of Boockzal van Europe: it was begun at Rotterdam in 1692; 


by Peter Rabbus; and continued from 1702. to 1708. by 


Sewel and Gavern: the other is done by a phyſician, called 
Ruiter, who began in 1710. | 


The German Journals of beſt note are, the Monathlichen 


 Unterredungen, which held from 1689. to 1698. The Bibli-. 


otheca curioſa begun in 1704. and ended in 1707. both by 
M. Tentzel. The Journal of Hanover begun in 1700. and 
continued for two years by M. Eccard, under the direction of 
M. Leibnitz, and afterwards carried on by others. The Theolo- 
logical Fournal, publiſhed by M. Loeſcher, under the title of 


Altes & Neues, that is, old and new. A third at Leipſic and 


Francfort, the authors Meſſ. Walterck, Krauſe, and Groſ- 


chuffius ; and a fourth at Hall, by M. Turk. 


JOURNEY, Sabbath Day's. See the article SaBBATH. 
JOURNEY-MANY, antiently ſignified a perſon who wrought 


with another by the day ; though now, by the ſtatute, it ex- 
tends to thoſe likewiſe who covenant to work with another 
in their occupation or trade by the year. | 


*The word is formed from the French journte, a day's work. 


JOY. See the articles PLEASURE, and Paix. | 
JOYNERS Preſs. See the article PREss. 


JOYNERY, the art of working in wood, and of fitting or 


Joining various parts or members of it together. 

The French call it menuiſerie, from minutaria, ſmall work; 
by which it is diſtinguiſhed from carpentry, which is conver- 
fant in the larger and lefs curious work. ; 


Column of JOYNERY. See the article COLUMN. = 
iPECACUANHA, a little wrinkled root, about the thickneſs 


of a moderate quill, brought hither from ſeveral parts of the 
Weſt-Indies; much uſed as an emetic, and againſt diar- 
rhœas and dyſenteries. 


There are four kinds of [pecacuanha ; viz. a brown a-black, 
a grey, and a white one: the grey is moſt eſteemed in phylicz 


though the brown is that the moſt uſed, as being eaſieſt had 
this * is firm, twiſted, difficult to break, of a ſharp bitter 
taſte, and grows Prey not far from Carthagena.— The 
root of the grey ipecacuanha is longer than any of the other 
ſorts : it is alſo more violent in its operation. It comes from 
Peru, by the way of Porto-bello: The Spaniards call it bexus 


gillo.— The white #pecacuanha differs from the others, not 


only in colour, but in figure too, being leſs twiſted, or rugged; 
than they; and more reſembling the root of white dittany. 


| | ; This grows in Brazil and Martinico. 
of Literature reached but to a twelfth volume in 1702. 1703. 


The ipecacuanha is purgative, and aſtringent; it is alſo an 


excellent vomitive; and. is found one of the beſt and ſureſt 


remedies hitherto diſcovered for a dyſentery. , 

There are divers falſe ſpecies of zpecacuanha, or roots, which, 
on account of their external appearance, bear the denomina- 
tion of ipecacuanha, and are ſometimes ſold for it Dr. Dou- 
glaſs mentions two: the one white, reſembling the true white, 
only larger in ſize, ſtraiter, and ſofter to the touch. The 


other brown, of a deeper colour than the true brown, and 


ſometimes mixed with red: whence it has alſo been called red 
zpecacuanha.—Theſe are both produced in Maryland and Vir- 
inia, where they are uſed as vomitives by the lower ſort. 


Sir Hans Sloane has diſcovered, that the latter is no other 


than the root of a poiſonous apocynum, deſcribed by him in 


his Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica. See Philoſoph, Tranſa#, 
No 410. p. 156, ſeqq. | 


IRASCIBLE, a term in the old philoſophy, applied to an ap- 


petite, or a part of the ſoul, where anger, and the other paſ- 


ſions, which animate us againſt things difficult, or odious, 
were ſuppoſed to reſide. 


ſophers aſcribe five to the iraſcible appetite ; viz. wrath, bold- 
neſs, fear, hope, and deſpair : the other fix are charged on the 
concupiſcible appetite ; viz. pleaſure, pain, deſire, averſion, 
love, and hatred. J fe 
Plato divided the ſoul into three parts; the reaſonable, iraſ- 
cible, and concupiſcible parts. The two laſt, according to 
that philoſopher, are the corporeal and mortal parts of the 
ſoul, which give riſe to our paſſions. 96 | 

Plato fixes the ſeat of the iraſcible appetite in the heart; and 


of the concupiſcible in the liver; as the two ſources of blood 


and ſpirits, which alone affect the mind. 


IRENARCHA®, a military officer in the Greek | empire; 


whoſe buſineſs was to provide for the peace, ſecurity, and 
tranquillity, of the provinces. . 


»The word is Greek, «pnvagy nc, compoſed of epurn, Peace; 
and age, prince, from «gx»; command, office, Fa In 


— 


Of the eleven kinds of paſſions attributed to the ſoul, philo- 


In Juſtinian's code it is mentioned, that trenarchæ are ſent 
into the provinces to maintain the public peace, by puniſhing 
crimes, and putting the laws in execution 
Beſides this, there was another. irenarcha in the cities, to 
whom belonged the preſerving of peace, and quelling ſedition 
among the citizens. This officer was ſometimes c ed præ- 
Fectus urbis. BY. | | 
The emperors Theodoſius and Honorius ſuppreſſed the office 
of irenarche, on account of their abuſing their truſt and di- 
ſtreſſing and perſecuting the people, inſtead of maintaining 
peace among them. i | 
NIS, Rainbow. See the article RAIN BOW. 


®* The word is Greek, Iprr, ſuppoſed by ſome to be derived 
'from eg, I ſpeak, I tell; as being a meteor that is ſup- 

pioſed to 22 | 

Irs, in anatomy, a ſtriped variegated circle round the pupil of 
the eye, formed of a duplicature of the uvea. 


Tue iris, in different ſubjects, is of ſeveral very different co- | 
lours : in its middle is a perforation, through which appears | 
little black ſpeck, called the ſight, pupil, or apple of the eye, | 


IRR 


iron has not its form and fize, but muſt be forged into both, 
39, A blood-red heat, which is uſed when the iron has already 
its form and ſize, but wants a little hammering to ſmooth and 
fit it for the file. —If the iron be made too hot, it will red. 
ſear, i. e. break or crackle under the hammer while it is 
working between hot and cold. 
We h ve a great number of iron works in moſt parts of Eng- 
land; thoſe in the foreſt of Dean, in Glouceſterſhire, are in 
moſt repute. | | 
The ore is there found in great abundance, differing much 
in colour, weight, and goodneſs, The beſt, called HH or- 
is of a bluiſh colour, very ponderous, and full of little ſhine- 
ing ſpecks, like grains of filver: this affords the greateſt quan- 
tity of iron; but, being melted alone, it produces a metal 
very ſhort and brittle, and therefore not ſo fit for common 
uſe. For the remedying whereof, the workmen. make uſe 
of another ſort of material, termed cinder, which is nothing 
but the refuſe of the ore, after the metal has been extracted: 
and which, being mingled with the other, in a due quantity, 
ves it that excellent temper of toughneſs, which cauſes this 
iron to be preferred before any brought from foreign parts 


round which the iris forms a ring. 8 
Inis is alſo applied to thoſe changeable colours which ſometimes 
appear in the glaſſes of teleſcopes, microſcopes, &c. fo called | 

from their ſimilitude to a rainbow. 

The ſame appellation is alſo given to that coloured ſpectrum, 

which a triangular priſmatic glaſs will project on a wall, wh 

placed at a due angle in the ſun- beams. | 

TRISH Terms. | : 

IRON, an hard, fuſible, and malleable metal, of great uſe in 
the affairs of life. | ö 
Iron conſiſts of an earth, ſalt, and ſulphur, but all impure, 
ill mixed and digeſted; which renders it extremely liable 
to ruſt. | | | 
It is the hardeſt, drieſt, and the moſt difficult to melt, of all 
metals. It may be ſoftened by heating it often in the fire, 
hammering it, and letting it cool of itſelf ; and it is hardened | 


It may be rendered white 
quicklime. The ſtrongeſt 
which it takes in the juice of earth-worms. 
A red-hot iron, 
into a fine duſt. 
Iron has a great conformity with copper; and che two are 
not eaſily ſeparated, when ſoldered together: whence ariſes 
that uncommon friendſhip which the poets feign between 


Stoediſp IRON, which is a fine tou 


Spaniſh Io, which would be as good as the Swediſh, were 


| German Ixox, commonly called among us Dort ſquare, becauſe 
it is brought hither from Dort, and is wrought into bars of 
tree quarters of an inch ſquare: this is a coarſe iron, and 


ſofteſt, and tougheſt of all: this is not peculiar to any coun- 
try, but is indifferently made where-ever iron is made, though | 


the making of wire. 


wi the 
tit will change colour by degrees; become firſt of a gold co- 


tub a mixture of indigo 
And let it cool of itſelf. | n 
© © Square and flat bars of iron are ſometimes twiſted, for orna- 


© ſquare, or flat-forged, they give it a flame-heat, or if the 
worte be ſmall, only a blood-red heat; in which ſtate it is 
_ ea(y to twiſt it about as much or as 
- © the tongs, vice, or the like. 
- - The ſeveral heats which ſmiths give their iron in work are, 


It has a great conformity alſo with the loadſtone. Rohault 
obſerves that it is itſelf an imperfect loadſtone ; and that if it | 
be a long time expoſed in a certan ſituation, it becomes areal | 
loadſtone ; and mentions the iron in the ſteeple of Notre 


Engliſh Ix ox, which is coarſe, hard, and brittle, fit for fire- 


tougheſt, and which, when it breaks, is of an even greyiſh 
_ colour, without any glittering ſpecks, or any flaws or divi- 


See the article TERMs. 


. 


extinguiſhing it in water. | 
by cooling it in ſal armoniac and 
temper of iron is ſaid to be that 


applied to a roll of ſulphur, diſſolves, and falls 
Mars and Venus. 


Dame at Chartres as an inſtance. 5 
There are ſeveral kinds of iron, which have properties very 
different from one another: —as, 8 ; 


bars, and ſuch uſes. ; 
ſort, will beſt endure the 
ſofteſt to file, and, in all reſpects, the beſt to 


hammer, is 


work upon. 


it not ſubject to red-ſear, that is, to crack betwixt hot and 
cold. El | | 


only fit for ordinary uſes.” 


There is another ſort uſed for making of wire, which is the 


the worſt fort; for it is the firſt iron that runs from the 
mine-ſtone, when it is melting, and is ved purely for 


Generally ſpeaking, the beſt iron is that which is ſofteſt and 


ſions like thoſe ſeen in broken antimony. | 
To give iron a blue colour, with a grind-ſtone they rub off 

black ſcurf; then heat it in the fire ; and as it grows hot, 
Jour, and then of a beautiful blue. Sometimes the workmen 
and falad oil on it, while it is heating, 
ment; the manner of doing which is this: after the bar is 


little as they pleaſe, with 


* 


1, A ſparkling or welding heat, which is uſed when they 


' After they have provided the ore, their firſt work is to cal- 
cine it, which is done in kilns, much after the faſhion of our 
ordinary lime-kilns: theſe they fill up to the top with coal 
and ore, ftratum ſuper ſtratum, that is, one layer upon an- 
other : and ſo putting fire to the bottom, they let it burn till 
the coal be waited, and then renew the kilns with freſh ore 
and coal, in the ſame manner as before. This is done with- 
out fuſion of the metal, and ſerves to conſume the more 
droſſy part of the ore, and to make it brittle ; ſupplying the 
—_ and waſhing which are uſed in other metals. 
From hence they carry it to their furnaces, which are built 
of brick or ſtone, and are about twenty-four feet ſquare on 
the outſide, and near thirty feet in height within, not above 
eight or ten feet over where wideſt, which is about the mid- 
dle: the top and bottom having a narrow compaſs, much like 
the ſhape of an egg. Behind the furnace are tixed two huge 
pair of bellows, the noſes of which meet at a little hole near 
the bottom : theſe are compreſſed together by certain buttons, 
placed on the axis of a very large wheel, which is turned 


about by water, in the manner of an over-ſhot mill. As" 


ſoon as theſe buttons are ſlid off, the bellows are raiſed again 
by the counterpoiſe of weights, whereby they are made to 
play alternately, the one giving its blaſt while the other is 
riſing. | 
At firſt they fill the furnace with ore and cinder, intermixed 
with fuel, which in theſe works are always of charcoal, lay- 
ing them hollow at the bottom, that they may more eatily 
take fre ; but after they are once kindled, the materials run 
together into an hard cake or lump, which is ſuſtained by 
the faſhion of the furnace: and through this the metal, as it 
melts, trickles down into the receivers ſet at the bottom, 
where there is a paſſage open, by which the men take away 
the ſcum and droſs, and let out the metal as they ſee occaſion. 
Before the mouth of the furnace there lies a great bed of ſand, 
wherein they make furrows of the ſhape into which they 
would have their iron caſt. As ſoon as the receivers are full, 


to Steel. 


ſtance, but ſtands afterwards boiling for a good while. 
the fire to ſlacken night or day, but ſtill ſupplying the waſting 
ſcarcely do. 
wrought into bars, 5 
Harping IRON. 0 PSrem. 
being in reality a kind of pyrites, or indigeſted iron ore. 
the planks, whereby the ſhip leaks. - 
we ſeem to praiſe a perſon at a time when we evident) 
Hence Quintilian calls this figure diver filoquium, diſſimulation, 
rank knave : A fine hiſtorian indeed 28 a lyar.— The 
IRRADIATION, ſignifies an emanation, or ſhooting out 


double up their iran, or weld two pieces of iron together, end | 


to end. 20, A flame or white heat, which is uſed when the 


\ i 
* / 


they let in the metal, which is made fo very fluid by the vio- 
lence of the fire, that it not only runs to a conſiderable di- 
When the furnaces are once at work, they keep them con- 
ſtantly employed for many months together, never ſuffering 
of the fuel, and other materials, with freth poured in at the 
top : charcoal is uſed altogether in this work ; ſea-coal will 
From theſe furnaces the workmen bring their lis and pigs 
of iron, as they call them, to their forges, where they are 
For the refining of IRON, | REFINING, 
For the converſion of [RON i STEEL. 
IRon-MouLDs, yellow lumps of earth or ftone, found in 
_ chalk-pits, about the Chiltern in Oxfordſhire, and elſewhere; 
IRON-FICK, is applied to a ſhip or boat, when her bolts, nails, 
or ſpikes, are ſo eaten with ruſt, that they make hollows in 
IRON“, a fl ure in ſpeech, wherein we plainly intend ſome- 
thing very different from what our words expreſs: as when 
railly, and diſcommend him. 

The word is derived from the Greek, «gore, diſſimulation. 
and illuſion. ; | 
Thus we ſay, John's a very honeſt fellow ! meaning he is 2 
irony diſcovers itſelf rather in the tone of the ſpeaker than iu 
the words, | 
of rays, or ſubtile effluvia, from any body. See EM Ax ATIOx, 
Ray, EFFLUvia, and QUALITY. 
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ſewhere; 
ore. 

Its, nails, 
ollows in 


end ſome- 
: as when 
evident!) 
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RATIONAL Numbers, the ſame as 


_ IRREPLEVIABILE Returnum. See RETURN um. 


ISCHIADIC* IZEXIAAIKOZ, an epithet given by phy- 


ISCHIAS, IschiApicA 


encompaſſed with a cartilaginous circle, which ſerves to 


' ISCHURIA®, in phyſic, 


ISELAST 


ISE 


Sö np, and NUMBER. 


InRATIONAL Soul, 
IRREGULAR, ſomethin 


forms or rules. 


Soul. 
g that deviates from the common 


Thus we ſay, an irregular fortification, an irregular building, | 
an irregular figure, Oc. See Bull DINO, FokTiFicaT1ON, | 


FicuRE, BasTion, and PI Ack. 


IRREGULARS, in grammar, are ſuch inflexions of words as 
vary from the general rule, or pattern. | 

IRREGULAR, among caſuiſts, is applied to a perſon who is 
unqualified for entering into orders, as being a baſtard, 
maimed, c. or to an eccleſiaſtic, who is interdicted, ſuſ- 
pended, or cenſured, and by that means rendered incapable 
of holding a benefice, or diſcharging any of the ſacred fun- 
tions. 


IRREGULAR Bodies, are ſolids not terminating by equal and 
ſimilar ſurfaces. | 


IRREGULAR, in the art of building, is applied not only to | 


the parts of an edifice which deviate from the proportions 
eſtabliſhed by antique monuments, and confirmed: by archi- 
tects; as when a Doric column is made nine modules high, 
or a Corinthian eleven ; but alfo to the places and figures 
of buildings, where the angles and fides are made unequal, 
as in moſt of the antient caſtles ; where, without any neceſ- 


fity or confinement from the ſituation, they affected ſuch 
irregularity. Ak | 


A column is alfo ſaid to be irregular, not only when it de- 


viates from the proportions of any of the five orders, but 


when its ornaments, whether in the ſhaft, or the capital, are 
abſurd and ill choſen, ; 


IRREGULARITIES in the Moon's Motion. See Moon. 


IRREPLEVIABLE, or IR REPLEVISABLE, in common 
law, ſignifies what may not be replevied, or ſet at large upon 
AA 5 | | 

IRRORATION ſometimes denotes a kind of tranſplanta- 

tion, uſed for the cure of certain diſeaſes, by ſympathy, 

It conſiſts in ſprinkling every day either trees, or other pro- 
per plants, with the urine or ſweat of the patient, or with 
the water wherein his body, or at leaſt the part affected, has 
been waſhed ; till ſuch time as the diſeaſe is removed 
As ſoon as the ſprinkling has been made, they throw freſh 
earth about the roots, in order to prevent the virtue of the 
mumia, that is, of the vjtal ſpirit of the liquid, from eva- 
porating into the air. This is all an idle and fooliſh prac- | 
tice, now deſervedly laughed out of the world. | 


ſicians to two veins of the foot, which terminate in the 
p crural. . - 


The word is derived from the Greek, 1977145, or 10 191, coxa, 
the hip. | | DN ER Sony s 


The firſt, called the great iſchiadic, is formed by ten little | 


branches, proceeding from the toes, which, uniting together, | 


paſs by the muſcles of the calf of the leg. 

The leffer iſchiadic is formed by ſeveral ramifications, pro- 
ceeding from the ſkin and muſcles, which encompaſs the ar- 
ticulation of the thigh. —— They are alſo called ſciatic 
Dein. : | 


„ or ISscHIATICA. See the article 
SCIATICA, | HM | | 


ISCHIUM “, or Iscx1ov, in anatomy, the name of one of 
the bones of the hip ; called alſo coxa, and coxendis, 


* The word is derived from the Greek, 1% v5, robur, ſtrength. 


In the iſchium is a deep cavity, called cotyle, or acetabulum, 
which receives the head of the thigh-bone. This cavity is 
ſtrengthen the thigh. 5 | 

The iſchium is one of the oſſa innominata of authors. See 


Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 3. lit. S. u. 19. fig. 12. It. c. | 
a diſeaſe conſiſting in an intire ſup- 


preſſion of urine, 


* The word is Greek, le xugte, formed from 10, T ſtop and 
vo, urine. 12655 Ee | | 


It is occaſioned by any thing which may obſtruẽt the paſſages | 


of the reins, ureters, or the neck of the bladder, as ſand, 
ſtone, mucus, &c,—lt may alſo ariſe from an obſtruction 
of the nerves, which paſs to the reins or bladder, as we ſee 
it does, in a palſy of the parts below the diapraghm.—The 
too great diſtention of the bladder may alſo produce the ſame | 
effect; for the fibres being much lengthened, and conſe- 
quently condenſed, the ſpirits neceſſary for their contraction 
cannot get admittance ; whence it is that perſons, who have 
. Tetained their urine a long time, find a great deal of diffi- 
culty in diſcharging it. N 
ICS, IsETAsTIcA, a kind of games, or combats, 
Vor. I. Ne 84, CHAMB, C 


By 


| 


celebrated in the eities of Greece and Aſia, in the time of the 
Roman emperors. - 
The victors at theſe games had very conſiderable privileges 
conferred on them; after the example of Auguſtus, and the 
Athenians, who did the like to the conquerors at the Olym- 
pic, Pythian, and Iſthmian games. They were crowned on 
the ſpot, immediately after their victory; had penſions allow- 
ed them; were furniſhed with proviſions at the public coſt ; 
were carried home in triumph, and made to enter their ci- 
ties through a breach in the walls; whence their appella- 
tion, from +194Aaurey, to enter. | 
ISIA, ISEIA, feaſts and ſa 


nour of the goddeſs Iſis. 


. 


The ia were full of the maſt abominable impurities ; and for 
that reaſon, thoſe who were initiated into them were ob- 
liged to take an oath of ſecrecy. They held for nine days 
ſucceſſively, but grew ſo ſcandalous, that the ſenate aboliſhed 
them at Rome, under-the conſulate of Piſo and Gabinius. 
Two hundred years after this, they were re-eſtabliſhed by 
the emperor Commodus, who himſelf aſſiſted at them, ap- 
pearing among the prieſts of that goddeſs with his head 
ſhaven, and carrying the Anubis. JS 
ISIACI, prieſts of the goddeſs Ifis.— Dioſcorides tells us, that 
they bore a branch of ſea- wormwood in their hands inſtead 
of olive. They ſung the praiſes of the goddeſs twice a day, 
viz, at the riſing of the ſun, when they opened her temple 
after which they begged alms the reſt of the day, and, re- 
turning at night, repeated their oriſons, and ſhut up the 
temple. | 
Such was the life and office of the Iſaci; they never covered 
their feet with any thing but the thin bark of the plant pa- 
pyrus, which occaſioned Prudentius and others to ſay they 
went bare-footed. They wore no garments but linen, be- 
cauſe Ifis was the firſt who taught mankind the culture of 


this commodity, See Diodorus Siculus, and Plutarch's Vit 
and Oſris. DE 


7 


ſurd numbers, See | 


IRRATIONAL Quantities. d "Ws 5 RAT TONAIL. Quantities. 


crifices antiently ſolemnized in ho- 


ISING GLASS, a name given to Muſcovy talc, and to Icn- 


THYOCOLLA ; Which ſee. 


ISLAND, or Is LE, a tract of dry land, encompaſſed with 


water; either with the ſea, a river, or lake. —In which ſenſe 
hed ſtands contradiſtinguiſned from continent, or terra 
rma. 

Some conclude, from Gen, x. 5. and from Eeclus. xliii, 23. that 
iands are as antient as the world, and that there were ſome 
at the beginning: whatever become of this proof, it is by no 
means probable, that the large lands, far remote from the 
continent, are new, or that they either aroſe aut of the ſea, 
or were torn from the main land. Nor is it leſs certain, that 
there have been new iſands formed by the caſting up of vaſt 
heaps of clay, mud, ſand, c. as that, for inſtance, of 


I ſongming, in the province of Nanquin in China; or by - 


the violence of the ſea, which has torn off large promonto- 


tries from the continent, as the antients imagined Sicily, and 
even Great Britain, to have been formed. It is alſo certain, 


that ſome have emerged above the waves, as Santorini far- 
merly, and three other /es near it lately; the laſt in 1907. 
which roſe from the bottom of the ſea, after an earthquake, 
that was ſuppoſed to have looſened it from its hold. 


Several naturaliſts are of opinion, that i//ands were formed 


at the deluge: others think they have been rent and ſeparated 
from the continent by violent ſtorms, inundations, and earth- 
quakes. Theſe laſt have obſeryed, that the Eaſt- Indies, 
which abound in * more than any other part of the 
world, are likewiſe more annoyed with earthquakes, tem- 
peſts, lightnings, vulcano's, &c. than any other part. 
Varenius thinks moſt of theſe opinions true in ſome inſtances, 
and believes that there have been ands produced each of 
theſe ways. S. Helena, Aſcenſion, and other ſeep rocky 
 i/lands, he ſuppoſes to have become ſo, by the ſea's overflow- 
ing their neighbouring champaigns, By the heaping up huge 

8 


quantities of ſand, and other terreſtria] matters, he thin 


the and of Zealand, Japan, Oc. were formed: Sumatra 
and Ceylon, and moſt of the Eaſt-Indian i/langs, he rather 
thinks were rent off from the main land; and concludes, that 
the i/lands of the Archipelago were formed in the ſame way; 
imagining it probable, that Deucalion's flagg might cantri- 
, . IT Ce 
The antients had a notion, that Delos, and ſome few ather 
Jana, jo from the bottom of the ſea ; which, how fabu- 
ſous ſoeyer it might appear, agrees very well with ſome later 
obſeryations. Seneca takes notice, that the iſand Theraſia 
roſe thus out of the Ægean ſea in his time, of which the 
mariners were eye- witneſſes. | 


' They had alſo an opinion, that there are ſome i/ands which 
- ſwim in the ſea, T 

which we jnhaþit, floated, thus, in the ocean; but his opi- 
nion is eaſily refuted, the chanel of the ſea being found 
continuous to the ſhore: but floating and are no- ways im- 


hales, indeed, thought the whole earth, 


probable, eſpecially if the earth whereof they gonſiſt be light 


and ſulphureous.— Seneca ſays, that near the Cutiliz he ſaw 
| ſuch an i ſand, and mentions ſeveral others of the ſame, kind: 


and it was even a common opinion among the antients, that 


5Kk 


all the Cyclades had done the ſame. 8 


Refraction in IsL AND Cryſtal. \ © © 
E 


ISOCHR ONAL, or IsocHRONoOus, is applied to ſuch 
times. CANON . 
Of which kind are all the vibrations or ſwings of the ſame |. 
-- * pendulum; whether the arcs it deſcribes be longer or ſhorter; 


flower; and when a long one, proportionably faſter, 
 Is0CHRONAL Line, is that wherein a heavy body is ſuppoſed 


\. Hitude of their parameters; ſuch as are all the quadratocu- 


© denominator, and then multiplying each member of the equa- 


his fore-legs, and his tail, en 
whereas the naiſſant has its riſe about the middle of the 


ISS 


© Gryphiatider has written a Latin treatiſe expreſly on unde, 


de Inſulis. | 

Fortunate Is LANDS. \ 4 _ e© FORTUNATE, 

IsLAanD Cryftal. | See aer 
REFRACTION. 


ES, in architecture, the ſides or wings of a building. See 
Wing. meds 


vibrations of a pendulum, as are performed in equal 


for when it deſcribes a ſhorter arc, it moves ſo. much the 


to deſcend without any accleration. . | 
Leibnitz, in the Ad. Erud. Lipſ. for April 1689. has a 
diſcourſe on the linea iſochrona, in which he ſhews, that a 
| heavy body, with a degree of velocity acquired by its de- 
ſcent from any height, may deſcend from the ſame point 
by an infinite number of i ſechronal curves, which are all of 
the ſame ſpecies, differing from one another only in the mag- 


bical paraboloids, and conſequently ſimilar to one another. 
He ſhews alſo, how to find a line, in which a heavy body 
deſcending, ſhall recede uniformly from a given point, or 
approach uniformly to it. | FFF 
ISOMERIA, in algebra, a method of freeing an equation 
from fractions, by reducing all the fractions to one common 


tion by that common denominator. 


This amounts to the fame with what is otherwiſe called con- 


verſion of equations, See CONVERSION of equations. | 


meters, or circumferences. | EN a 
It is demonſtrated in geometry, that among iſaperimetrical 


figures, that is always the greateſt which contains the moſt 


ſides, or angles. From whence it follows, that the circle is 
+» the moft capacious of all figures which have the ſame cir- 
© cumference with it. ES N Ry 
That of two iſeperimetrical triangles, which have the ſame 

baſe, and one of them two ſides equal, and the other un- 
* equal ; that is the greater whoſe ſides are equal. = 

That of /operimetrical figures, whoſe ſides are equal in 
— that is the greateſt which is equilateral, and equi- 


Hence flows the ſolution of that popular problem, To make |. 


the hedging or walling which will fence in one acre, or any 


other determinate number of acres, a, fence in any other | 


eater number of acres whatever. 


For, call x one ſide of a parallelogram, whoſe area is thenum- 


OT Spe ee 1 
ber of acres 4; then will — be the other ſide, and 2— 


* 


＋2 x, will be the circumference of the parallelogram : | 
Which muſt be equal to four times the ſquare root of 5, that is, 5 


4 a : | pts | 
2—+2x=y/ b, whence the value of x will eaſily be had; 
\ x 6 (+; 7 $74 wel & 5B . 8 . „ 2 


areas. E. gr. If one fide of a ſquare be 10, and one fide 
of a parallelogram be 19, and the other 1, ſuch ſquare and 


parallelogram will be ;/operimetrical, viz. each 40; yet the 
alelogram | 


| area of the ſquare will be 100, and of the par 


n n eee e 
1OSCELES Triangle, is a triangle which has two equal ſides. . | 
In an iſoſceles triangle, F DE (Tab. Geometry, fig. 69. ), the | 
angles y and u, oppoſite to the equal ſides, are equal; and a 


line drawn from the top or vertex, F, cutting the baſe into 
two equal parts, is perpendicular to the baſe. | eo 


0 


” 
* " 


other animal, in a coat of arms, that ſeems juſt coming out 


* 


from under a chief, felle, a houſe, a wood, or the like; and | 


only ſhews half his bod. | 5 
It is not very eaſy to diſtinguiſh the lion i ſuant from the lion 
naiſſant; ſome ſay the i ſſuant is that which comes out from 
the bottom of the chief, ſhewing his head, neck, the tip of 
againſt the chief of the coat; 


field, and ſhews all his fore - part, with the tip of his tail 
if de were riſing out of the earth, | woos * 


£5 


ISSUE, in common law, has divers applications ; being ſome- | 


times taken for the children begotten between a man and his 
© wife—ſometimes, for profits growing from amerciaments or 


- fines—ſometimes, for profits of lands and tenements but + 


more frequently, for the point of matter depending in ſuit, 
; Year kg a the parties join, and put their cauſe to the tryal 


In all theſe occaſions, iſus has but one ſignification,, which 
is, an effect of a cauſe preceding; as the children are the ef- 
fect of the marriage between the parents: the profits grow- 


 ISOPERIMETRICAL Figures, are ſuch as have equal peri- 


- " and infinite numbers of ſquares and parallelograms may be 
made, which ſhall have the ſame perimeter, yet different 


ISSUANT, Is8vinG, in heraldry, is underſtood of a lion, or * 


I OY OI IE * * 


to the tryal of twelve men, is the effect of pleading, or 
proceſs, 3 
1ſue, in this laſt ſignification, is either general, or ſpecial. 


| General Issus ſeems to be that whereby it is referred to the 


jury to bring in their verdict, whether br no the defendant 

-hath done any ſuch thing as the plaintiff lays to his charge. 
For example, if it be an offence againſt any ſtatute, and the 

defendant plead Not guilty ; this being put to the jury, is 

called the general iſſue.—80 if a man complain of a private 
wrong, which the defendant denies, and pleads no wrong, 
nor deſſeiſin; and this be referred to the jury; it is likewiſe 

the general iſſue. _ | : f 
Special Iss uz is that, wherein ſpecial matters being alleged by 

the defendant in his defence, both parties join on this point, 

and ſo go to a demurrer, if it be quæſtio juris; or elſe to 
a a tryal by the jury, if it be quæſtio facti: as in aſſault and 
. where tlie defendant pleads, that the plaintiff ſtruck 
ritt. . : ; 
ISSUES, in phyſic, ſmall artificial apertures in a fleſſß⸗ part of 
the body, to drain off ſuperfluous moiſture, or give' vent to 
any noxious humour. Joe" » 

They are uſually made in the arms, legs, or back, either by 
cauſtics or inciſion. Caution is uſed to place them about 
the middle of a muſcle, that the. neceſſary motion of the 

part may not incommode them, or pain the patient.— There 

is an eaſy way of making an ſue, which ſucceeds beſt in 

children; it is done after this manner: Having applied a 

ſmall piece of bliſtering plaiſter, about the benen of a ſmall 

pea, to the part where you would have an iſſue, and letting 
it lie on for a few hours, it will cauſe a bliſter ; the ſkin 
being raiſed, apply a pea, as uſual ; and compreſs it tight with 

a bandage, till by degrees it ſinks in, and forms an iſe. 

1ſſues are very uſeful in many diſtempers, ſeveral of which, 

when obſtinate, cannot be cured without them; as an hy- 

drocephalus, ophthalmia, old ulcers, c. 

ISTHMIA, IZe MIA, or IsTHMIAN Games, Ludi Isr HMII, 
were ſolemn ſports, held in honour of Neptune; being 
the third in rank of thoſe ſo much celebrated in antient 

Greece. | 5 | 

Plutarch, in the. life of Theſeus, tells us, they were inſti- 

tated by that hero in imitation of Hercules, who had before 

inſtituted the Olympic games; but Archias refers their inſti- 
tution to Melicerta, or Palzmon, whom the Latins call: Por- 
tumnus.— Others ſay, they were inſtituted by Niſis, ſon of 
Neptune; and others, by Siſyphus, brother of Athamas, 
king of Corinth, about 1350 years before Chriſt : however 
this be, it was in the ibm of Corinth they were celebrated, 

and hence aroſe their name. „„ ä 
Archias and others ſay, the conqueror's prize at theſe games 
was a crown of parſley.— Plutarch and Strabo ſay, it was 
at firſt a crown of pine; and that this was afterwards changed 
for one of parſley, but that at length the. pine was reſumed ; 
and to this was added a reward of 100 filver drachmæ. 

* Theſe games were held every three years, or, according to 
Pliny, every five; and were eſteemed ſo ſacred, that, after the 
deſtruction of Corinth, the Sicyonians were charged with 
the keeping them up. They were ſo celebrated, and the 
concourſe at them was ſo great, that only the prime per- 
ſons of the moſt remarkable cities could have place in them, 
— The Athenians had only as much room allotted them as 
the ſail of a ſhip, which they ſent yearly to Delos, could 
cover. 1 111 | GEL IRS» 
ISTHMUS, IEOMOE, a narrow neck, or flip of ground, 
which joins two continents; or joins a peninſula to the terra 
firma, and ſeparates two ſeas. | 
The moſt celebrated ;fhmus's are thoſe of Panama or Darien, 
which joins North and South America; that of Suez, which 
connects Afia and Africa; that of Corinth, or Peloponneſus, 
in the Morea; that of Crim-Tartary, otherwiſe called Tau- 
rica cher ſeneſus; that of the peninſula Ramania and Eriſſo, 
or the ihmus of the Thracian cherſoneſus, twelve furlongs 
broad; being that which Xerxes undertook to cut through. 
The antients had ſeveral deſigns of cutting the iſhmus of Co- 
rinth, which is a rocky hillock, about ten miles over; but 
they were all vain, the invention of ſluices being not then 
known,—There have been attempts, too, for cutting the 
 #/thmus of Suez, to make a communication between the Red- 

- ſea and the Mediterranean. S450) ebe of 
IsTHMvs is alſo applied by anatomiſts to ſeveral parts of the 

human body, particularly that narrow part of the throat, ſitu- 
ate betwixt the two tonſils. co oe rt eco! ; 
Alps to the ridge that ſeparates the two noſtrils. See 

run ron, Ss eh itt; | 
ITALIAN, the languge ſpoken in Italy. ß. 
This tongue is derived principally from the Latin, and of all 

the languages formed- from the prone there is none which 
| carries with it more viſible marks of its original than the /ta- 
. iff ie ene | 
lt is accounted one of the moſt perfect among the modern 
tongues, containing words and phraſes to repreſent all ideas, 
to expreſs all ſentiments, to deliver one's ſelf on all ſubjects, 
to name all the inſtruments, and parts of arts, c. It is 
complained indeed, that it has too many diminutives and ſu- 


e, ate the effect of his tranſgreſſion: the point referred 
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ng to the king or lord, from the puniſhment of any man's 
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| perlatives, or rather augmentatives ; but without any great 
13 . TL TS reaſon : 
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ITALIC, or ITALIAN Hours, are the twenty-four hours of 
dhe natural day, accounted from the ſun- ſetting of one day, 


11. E 


reaſon : for if thoſe words convey nothing further to the 
mind than the juſt ideas of things, they are no more faulty 
than our pleonaſms and hyperbole's. 
The character of the Italian tongue, it muſt be owned; is 
very different from that of our own, which is the reaſon per- 
haps why we are ſo apt to find fault with it: for though 
the Italian be proper for all kinds of writing, for all ſtiles, 
and for all ſubjects; yet there are many of their celebrated 
authors that do not ſucceed when tranſlated into Engliſh, and 
which an Engliſhman. cannot read, with pleaſure, even in 
their original. —The language correſponds to the genius of 
the people; they are flow and thoughtful ; and accordingly, 
their language runs heavily, though ſmoothly ; and many of 
their words are lengthened out to a great degree. They 
have a great taſte for muſic ; and, to gratify their paſſion 
this way, have altered abundance of their primitive words; 
leaving out conſonants, taking in vowels, ſoftening and 
lengthening out their terminations, for the ſake of the 
cadence. _ | No | 
Hence the language is rendered extremely muſical; and ſuc- 
ceeds. better than any other in opera's, and ſome parts of 
poetry; but it fails in ſtrength and nerves : hence alſo a great 
part of its words, borrowed from the Latin, become ſo far 
diſguiſed, that they are not eaſily known again, 


4 


| The multitude of ſovereign ſtates into which Italy is divided, | 


has given riſe to a great number of different dialects in 
that language; which, however, are all good in the place 
where they are uſed. — The Tuſcan is uſually preferred to 
the other dialects, and the Roman pronunciation to that of 
the other cities; whence the Italian proverb, Lingua Toſcana 
in bocca Romana. 8 WER 
The Italian is generally pretty well underſtood throughout 
Europe, and is frequently ſpoken in Germany, Poland, and 
Hungary.—At Conſtantinople, in Greece, and in the ports 
of the Levant, the Italian is uſed as commonly as the lan- 
guage of the country; indeed in thoſe places it is not ſpoken. 
ſo pure as in Tuſcany, but is corrupted. with many of the 
proper words and idioms of the place ; whence it takes a ne 
name, and is called Frank Italian. 1 | 


ITALIAN Coins. | ; Coin. 
Irallan Meaſures. oe: ) MEASURE. 
ITALIAN Money. dee the article MoN Ex. 
ITALIAN Silks. SILK. 


to the ſame again the next dax. | | 

This way of reckoning was uſed by the Jews of old, and is 

uſed by the Italians to this day. „ i | 
ITAaLic Character, in printing. See LETTER, 
ITaALic Sec, is the name of a party of antient philoſophers, 


founded by Pythagoras; ſo called, becauſe that philoſopher I. 
taught in Italy; ſpreading his doctrine among the people of | 


Tarentum, Metapontus, Heraclea, Naples, Sc. 
ITCH, a diſeaſe of the ſkin, wherein it is corrupted by the | 
ouſing out of certain ſharp ſaline humours, which gather into 
puſtules, and occaſion a pruritus, or itching. F . 
There are two kinds of itch, a humid and a dry kind. The 


latter has been uſually ſuppoſed to be owing to an atrabilary |. 


humour, and the former to a faline pituita: they are both 

| contagious. . Tbs + aaa i 0h 
Dr. Bononio has given a much more rational account of the 
cauſe of this diſtemper, than any author before him: he 
carefully examined ſeveral globules of the matter pricked out 
of the puſtules of itchy perſons with a microſcope, and found 
them to be minute living creatures, in ſhape reſembling a 
tortoiſe, of briſk motion, with ſix feet, a ſharp head, and 
two little. horns at the end of the ſnout. Hence he 
makes no ſcruple to impute this contagious diſeaſe to the 
. continual biting of theſe animalcules in the ſkin 3 by means 
of which ſome portion of the ſerum ouſing-out through the 
{mall apertures of the cutis, little watry bladders are made, 


within which the inſects continuing to gnaw, the infected 


are forced to ſcratch, and by ſcratehing increaſe the miſ- 
chief; breaking not only the little puſtules, but the ſkin 
Ps, jd toons little blood-veſlels, and ſo making ſcabs, cruſty | 
Iores, 9 e thongs | wen . 1:08 1-8 fi 
Hence we perceive how the itch comes to be catching; ſince | 
theſe creatures, by ſimple contact, may very eaſily paſs from 
one body to another; their motion being wonderfully ſwift, 
and they crawling on the ſurface of the body, as well as under 
the cuticula. f * er eee * 
Hence alſo we learn the reaſon of the cure of this diſeaſe by 
lixivial waſhes, baths, and ointments made of ſalts, ſulphurs, 
mercury, & c. theſe being very powerful in killing the ver- 
min lodged in the cavities of the ſkin, which ſcratching will] 
never do; they being too minute to be caught under the nails. 
And if in practice it is found, that this diſeaſe, after it ſeemed 


05 


* 


mo 


to be cured by unction, frequently returns again; this is ea- | | 


bly accounted for; ſince, though the ointment may have 
killed all the living creatures, yet it may not, poſſibly, have | 
deſtroyed all their eggs laid, as it were, in the neſts of the 
ſkin ; from which they afterwards breed again, and renew the | 
diſtemper. . 5 706 


ITINERANT Judges, or Juſtices, ſuch as were formerly ſent 
with commiſſions into divers counties, to hear chiefly thoſe 
Cauſes. called pleas of the crown : the ſame with what are 
otherwiſe called jz/?ices in eyre. See JUSTICE. | 

ITINERARY, the deſcription a traveller gives of the 
ay of his journey, and of the curioſities, Ic. he obſerved 
therein. 8 | 8 ä 
The Itinerary of Antonine ſhews all the grand Roman roads 

in the empire, and all the ſtations of the Roman army.—lt 

was drawn up by order of the emperor Antoninus Pius; but 
is now very defective, having ſuffered much under the hands 
of the copiſts and editors, | 3 | 

ITixERARY Column. Js þ TRAP WI ; CorumN. 

ITERATION. ee dne article ReTERATION. 

JUBILEEx, among the Jews, denotes every fiftieth year } 
being that following the revolution of ſeven weeks of years ; 


at which time all the ſlaves were made free, and all lands re- 
verted to their antient owners, 


The words, according to ſome authors, comes from the He- 
brew, jobel, which ſignifies My: But this muſt be a miſ- 
take; for the Hebrew Y jobel, does not ſignify fifty; 
neither do its letters, taken as cyphers, or according to their 
numerical power, make that number; being 10, 6, 2, and 
30, that is, 48.— Others ſay, that jobel ſignifies. a ram, and 
that the jubilee was thus called, becauſe proclaimed with a 
ram's-horn, in memory of the ram that appeared to Abraham 
in the thicket. Mafius chooſes to derive the word from Jubal, 

the firſt inventor of muſical inſtruments, which, for that rea- 
ſon, were called by his name; whence the words jobe/ and 
Jubilee came to ſignify the year of deliverance and remiſſion, 
becauſe proclaimed with the ſound of one of thoſe inftru- 

| ments, which at firſt was no more than the horn of a ram. 

JusiIE RE, in a more modern ſenſe, denotes a grand church- 

ſolemnity, or ceremony, celebrated at Rome, wherein the 

pope grants a plenary indulgence to all ſinners ; at leaſt to as 
many as viſit the churches of 8. Peter and S. Paul at Rome. 

The jubilee was firſt eſtabliſhed by Boniface VIII. on 1300. 

in favour of thoſe: who ſhould go ad limina apoſtolorum; and 

it was only to return every hundred years. But the firſt 
celebration brought in ſuch ſtore of wealth to Rome, that 
the Germans called this the golden year; which occaſioned 
Clement VI. to reduce the period of the jubilee to fifty years. 
—Urban VI. appointed it to-be held every thirty-five years, 
that being the age of our Saviour; and Sixtus IV. brought it 
down to every twenty-five, that every perſon might have thę 
benefit of it once in his life. ee . 
Boniface IX. granted the privilege of holding jubilees to ſe- 
veral princes, and monaſteries: for inſtance, to the monks of 
Canterbury, who had a jubilee every fifty years; when people 
flocked from all parts to viſit the tomb of Thomas a Becket, 
Jubil es are now become more frequent, and the pope grants 
them as often as the church, or himſelf, have occaſion for 
them. — There. is uſually one at the inauguration of a new 
pope. nr 

To be intitled to the privileges of the jubilee, the bull injoins 

faſtings, alms, and prayers. It gives the prieſts a full power 

to abſolve, in all caſes, even thoſe otherwiſe reſerved to the 

Pope; to make commutations of vows, &c; in which it dif- 

ters from a plenary indulgence. During the time of jubilee all 

other indulgences are ſuſpended.” oo 

One of our kings, viz. Edward III. cauſed his birth-day to 

be obſerved in manner of a jubilee, when he became fifty years 
of age, but never before or after. This he did, by releaſing 
priſoners, pardoning all offences except treãſon, making good 

laws, and granting many privileges to the people. 

There are particular jubilees in certain cities, when ſeveral 

of their feaſts fall on the ſame day: at Puey en Velay, for 

inſtance, when the feaſt of the Annunclation happens on 
Good-Friday; and at Lyons, when the feaſt of S. John Bap- 
tiſt concurs with the ſeaſt of Corpus Chriſti. i 


* « 


In 1640. the Jeſuits celebrated a ſolemn jubiſe at Rome; 
that being the centenary, or hundredth year from their inſti- 
tution; and the ſame ceremony was obſerved in all their 
. houſes throughout the world. . 
JUBILEUS, or JugrLæus, is uſed among the Romaniſts to 
ſignify a teligious who has been fifty years in a monaſtery,” or 
an eccleſiaftic who has been in orders fifty years. 
Such veteran religious are diſpenſed with in ſome places from 
—— matins, or a ſtrict obſervation of any other of their 
JuB:iL vs is alſo extended to any man a hundred years old; 
and to a poſſeſſion, or preſcription, for fiſty years. Si ager 
non invenietur in ſcriptione, inquiratur de ſentoribus, quantum 
temporis fuit cum altero; & fi ſub certo jubilzo manſii ſine 
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vituperatione, maneat in æternum. 
JD Auricula. See the article AuRtevLa, 
JUDAICUS Lapis, a ſmall, grey, ſoft, brittle ſtone, in form. of 
an olive, having lines drawn regulatly on its ſurface, as if 
they were formed by art. FN Oh Wit 
It is of ſome uſe in phyſie; being ſuppoſed to be endued 
with a lithontriptic power; and therefore is given to diſſolve 
the ſtone in the bladder. It is a kind of extraneous foſſil, being 
a ſpine of an echinus marinus petrified, See Supplement, 


? 


article JuDaicus Lars, | | 
| JUDAISM, 


JUDAISM, che religious döctrines and rites of the Jews. 
Fudaiſm was warranted by divine authority, being delivered 
do that people immediately from heaven; it was, however, 
but a temporary diſpenſation, and was to give way, at leaſt | 
the ceremonial part of it, at the coming of the Meſſias.— 
For a complete ſyſtem of Judaiſm, ſee the books of Moſes. 
Judaiſm was antiently 
principal whereof were the Phariſees, Sadducees, and Eſſe- 
nians. | | | 
At preſent there are two ſes among the Jews, v:z. the | 
Caraites, who admit of no rule of religion, but the law writ- 
ten by Moſes z and the Rabbiniffs, who add to the law the 
traditions of the Talmud. | 
It has been obſerved, that Judai 
that which is the moſt rarely abjured.—In the 18th of Ed- 
ward I. the parliament granted the king a fifteenth for the 

+ expulſion of Judaiſm. NE ERS | 

In England, formerly, the Jews and all their goods belonged 
to the chief lord where they lived, and he had ſuch abſolute 
property in them, that he might ſell them ; for they had not 
liberty to remove to another lord without leave. Mat. Paris 
tells us, that Henry III. fold the Jews to earl Richard his 
brother for a term of 
eviſceraret. 
They were 
dying; for they 
cauſes were tried, C 
their cloaths in ſhape of a table; and they were fined, if they 
ſtirred abroad without ſuch badges. They were never buried 
- in the country, but always brought up to Londop, and in- 

terred without the walls. | 


* 


I be character of judge is a part of 


mand the contrary. | 


diu bene ſe geſſerint, to keep them free and independent of the 


Ttinerant Jupok. See the article IrINERA vr. 
Jupse, in ſcripture, is applied to certain eminent perſons cho- 
_ ſen by God himſelf to govern the Jews, from the time of 


"The Hebrews were governed by fifteen judges, for the ſpace 
_ of 340 


; by God on extraordinary occaſions, as, to bead the armies, | 
people from their enemies, &c.— Salian has ob- 


were 
thing that concerned the government of the ſtate; though 
they never aſſumed 


In ſome reſpeQts they 


Authority was given them for life, and not for a limited time. 
i occaſioned Joſephus to call their ſtate monarchical. 
1, They were not hereditary. 2% They had no abſolute 


power of life and death, but only according to the laws, and | 
. dependently of them. 3*, They never undertook war at their | 


death | 
years ere a ſucceſſor was appointed. - 6%, They did not uſe | 
the enſigns of ſovereignty, the ſceptre or diadem. 7 They | 


JupGts, or book of JuDGEs, is a canonical book of the Old | 


- 


— 


- ral little hiſtories, which at firſt were ſeparate, but were af. 
terwards collected by Eſdras, or Samuel, into a ſingle vo- 
lume and, in all likelihood, were taken from the antient 


Journals, anoals, or memoirs, compoſed by the ſeveral judgis. | 


. JUDGE, an officer appointed by the ſovereign powers of any | 
country, to diſtribute that juſtice to their ſubjects which they 
cannot adminiſter in perſon. _ 4 : 


— oO <0 - < aac 


divided into ſeveral ſeas; the 


* of all other religions, is 


WC 5 


years, that quos rex excoriaverat, comes 


diſtinguiſhed from the Chriſtians both living and 
had proper judges and courts wherein their 
an they wore a badge on their breaſt over 


the regal authority, where- 
of the king diveſts himſelf. oe $18 SEO 
The chief function of ' judges is for the tryal of cauſes both 


Civil and criminal. s 


The Engliſh judges are choſen out of the ſergeants at law, | 


and are conſtituted by letters patent. Their commiſſions are 
bounded with this limitation, Fadturi quad ad juſtitiam per- 

tinet ſecundum legem & conſuetudinem Angliæ : and at their | 
creation they take an oath, that they will indifferently mini- 
ſter juſtice to all them that ſhall have any ſuit or plea before 
them; and this they will not forbear to do, though the king 

by bis letters, or by, expreſs word of mouth, ſhould com- | 


The judges have ſalaries from the king, beſides many very 
conſiderable perquiſites; and theſe ſalaries granted them, quam-. 


' 


court, 


Joſhua, till the eſtabliſhment of the kings. 


5 ears; viz. from the time of O 
that of Heli their laſt judge. 12 | 
The judges were not ordinary magiſtrates, but were appointed 


chniel their firſt, to 


to deliver the 
ſerved, that they not only preſided in the courts of juſtice, but 
o at the head of the councils, the armies, and of every 


the title either of princes, governors, or 


the like. VVV 
reſembled kings; viz. 1“, In that their 
20, They ruled alone, and without any dependency; which 


Salian remarks ſeven points wherein they differed from kings. 


own pleaſure, but only when they were commanded by God, 


did not ſucceed each other immediately, but after 
of one there was frequently an interval of ſeveral 


bad no authority to make any laws, but were only to take 
care of the obſervation of the laws of Moſes. 


| whereof we have been ſpeaking, es 1-7 
+ The author is not known: it is probable the work did not 
come from any ſingle hand, being rather a collection of ſeve- 


x4 1 
* 


the people. 40, They exacted no tribute, | 
know ſome reaſon for forbearing to love. 


J 


Teſtament, containing the hiſtory of the Iraclite Judges, | 


thing; nor we conſent freely to this evident propoſition, 


N 
- if df 


wo 
* 
- 
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JUDGMENT, a faculty of the ſoul, by which it perceive, 


the relation between two, or more, ideas, 


Thus, when we judge, that the ſun is greater than the moon, 


the underſtanding firſt compares the-two ideas of the ſun ang 


the moon; and, finding the idea of the ſun greater than that 
of the moon, the will perfectly acquieſces in that perception, 


nor puts the mind upon any farther inquiry. 


It is not the underſtanding then that judges, as is ordinarily 


thought; judgments and reaſonings, on the part of the under- 


ſtanding, are but mere perceptions; it is the will alone that 
Judges, by acquieſcing in what is repreſented to it by the un- 
derſtanding. | | 


The only difference then between perception, judgment, and 


| reaſoning, ſo far as the underſtanding is concerned in them, 


is this; that it perceives a thing ſimply, without any rela- 
tion to any other thing, in a ſimple perception ; that it per- 
ceives the relations between two or more things, in judgments ; 
and laſtly, that it perceives the selations that are between the 


relations of things, in reaſonings ; ſo that all the operations 


of the underſtanding are in effect no more than pure per- 
ceptions, 5 | | 
Thus, when we perceive, for inftance, twice 2, or 4, this is 


no more than a ſimple pereeption ; when we judge, that twice 


2 are 4, or that twice 2 are not 5, the underſtanding does no 


8 more than barely perceive the relation of equality that is be- 


tween twice 2 and 4, or of inequality between twice 2 and 5. 
Further, reaſon conſiſts in perceiving the relation, not be- 
tween two or more things, for that would be a judgment, 
but of two or more relations of two or more things. Thus, 


when I conclude, that 4 being lefs than 6, twice 2 being 4, 
are by conſequence leſs than 6; I perceive not only the rela- 


tion -of inequality between 2 and 4, and 6 (for this were 
only a judgment), but alſo the relation of inequality between 
the relation of twice 2 and 4, and the relation between 4 
and 6; which conſtitutes a reaſoning. The underſtanding 
therefore only perceives, and it is the will that judges and 
reaſons, in aſſenting voluntarily to what the underſtanding 
repreſents. _ EOS OLI 

Indeed, when the things which we conſider appear clear, 
and perfectly evident, it ſeems as if it were not voluntarily 
that the mind conſents. to them; whence we are led to think, 
that it is not properly the will, but the underſtanding, that 
Judges of them. —But to clear this point, it muſt be obſerved, 
that the things which we conſider, - never appear intirely 
evident, till the underſtanding has examined them on all ſides, 
and has perceived all the relations neceſſary to judge of them; 


whence it happens, that the will, not being able to will any 


thing without knowlege, cannot act on the underſtanding ; 
that is, cannot deſire it to repreſent any thing new in its ob- 
ject, as having already viewed it on all ſides that have any 
relation to the queſtion in hand. It is obliged then to reſt in 
what has been already repreſented, and to ceaſe to agitate and 
diſturb it any farther z in which ceſſation it is, that judgment 
con es... : SHE 

This reſt or - judgment, then, not being free when things 
are in their laſt evidence, we are apt to imagine, that it is not 
the effect of the will. So long as there is any thing obſcure 
in the ſubje& that we conſider, or that we are not fully 
ſatisfied that we have diſcovered every thing neceſſary to 
refolve the queſtion, as it happens in moſt of thoſe things 
that are difficult, and that contain various relations ; we 
remain at liberty not to acquieſce : the will may command 
the underſtanding to purſue its inquiries further, and to make 
new diſcoveries ; whence it is, that we are more ready to 
allow the judgments formed on theſe ſubjeAts to be voluntary. 


© » Moft philoſophers, however, maintain, that even the judg- 


ments which we form on obſcure things are not voluntary; 
and will have our conſenting to the truth to be an action of 

the underftanding, which they call aſſent, to diſtinguiſh it 
from our conſenting to goodneſs, which they attribute to the 
will, and call it conſent, „ 8 
But their error is owing to this, that in our preſent ſtate we 
frequently ſee things to be evidently true, without the leaſt 


reaſon to doubt of them; in which caſe the will is not at 


liberty either to give or refuſe her aſſent; but it is not ſo in 
matters of goodneſs; there being nothing, which we do not 
So that we here 
perceive a manifeſt indifference, and are fully convinced, 

that when we love any thing, even God, for inſtance, we uſe 

our liberty, and do it voluntarily. But the uſe we make of 
our liberty is not ſo apparent, when we conſent to the truth, 
eſpecially when it appears perfectly evident: and this leads 

us to think, that our conſent to truth, that is, our judgments 

is not voluntary; as if an action, to be voluntary, muſt be 
indifferent; as if the bleſſed above did not love God volun- 

tarily, becauſe they cannot be diyerted from it by any one 

t 

twice 2 are 4, becauſe we have no appearance of reaſon to 
diſſuade us from it. e 
In a legal ſenſe, a ſentence or deciſion pronounced by au- 
thority - a king, orother power, either by their own mouth, 
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by that of tir fuer, and o leere, whom they appoint 


juſtice in their ſtead. 2 
judlgmenti, ſome are definitive, others only preparatory, 
ifional or interlocutory. See DrxIrIyE, INTERLO- 


Deren e debe Cyſt 

The antient words are very ſignificant, Con ſideru- 
tum oft, Bc. . is ever given by the court, 
upon vontſideration had of the record and matter them. 
2 udgment there ought to be three perſons, actor, 
reus, and -judex ; plaintiff, or proſecutor, defendant, and 


or 
to 
Of 


e Joviciun Dei. 


oMBNT of Gol. 
ASSIGNING, 


Jedonnnryy on 
ning falſe JUDGMENT. Wn 


Maſs of JUSGMENT: See < Mass. 
Arreſt of JoDoment. ARREST, 
Pillaintis JODOMENT. VIiELAINOUS. 


miniſter juſtice. | 

In which ſenſe judicature is a kind of prieſthood.In France. 

offices of judicature are venal. | 
UDICATURE is alſo uſed to fignify 
. dition of à judge, and the court wherein he its to rendet 


| juſtice. | 
UDICE.— Ceram non JUDICE, See Cox Ax. 
 TUVDICIAE.. © [> 2129! CEXTRAJUDICIAL, 
[UDICIAL ne See the article 0 
upDIGIAL Writs. 


[UDICIALIS Lex. See the article Lex. 
UDICIARY' Aftrolgy. J ges the article 
JupiciaRy Depoſit. 
JUDICIO- Py See the article FALs0. 
JUDICIUM Dei 
applied to all extraordinary tryals of ſecret crimes; as 
thoſe by arms, and ſingle combat, and the ordeals; or thoſe 
by fire, or red-hot plough-ſhares ; by plunging the arm in 
ing-water, or the whole body in cold water; in hopes 


ASTROLOGY. 
WRIT. 


is Mt MMSE. 


ASTROLOGY. 
DeeostrT, 


* [1 


God would work a miracle, rather than ſuffer truth and in- 


- nocence to periſh, - | 5 
1 ſuper defendere non pi, judicio Dei, ſeil. agua wel ferro, 
ut dt es jnbitia. E 


| Theſe cuſtoms were a long time kept up, even among 


DEAL, WATER, COMBAT, DUEL, and CHAMPION. , 


Tryals of this ſort were ufually held in churches, in preſence | 


of the biſhops, prieſts, and ſecular judges; after three days 


_ faſting, confeſſion, communion, and a world of adjurations | 
Chriſt anſwers to: to the given year of 


N 


A. D. 1720. anſwers to. 


and cæremonies, deſcribed at large by Du Cange. 
Jovicium Aſſiſe. See the article ASI 4A. 
 JUGULAR, among anatomiſts, is applied to certain veins of 
the-neck, which terminate in the ſubclavians. See VEIN. 
The jugular veins are two on each fide; the one external, 
3 the blood from the face, and the external parts of 
- the hea 5 
the brain; See Tab. Anat. ( Angeivl.) fig. 6. litt ii. I. 
JvouxAx is alſo applied to certain glands of the neck, in the 
aces between the muſcles. e e eee 
he jugular glands ate in number fourteen; they 
each other by certain membranes and veſſels 
ſtance is like that of the maxillaries. 


to the adjacent muſcles. It is an obſtruction in thoſe glands 

Which occaſions the king's evil. Dronis. 3 
JUICE, a liquid ſubſtance, which makes part of the compoſi- 

tion of plants; being diffuſed among all the ſolid parts, and 

ſerving for their nutriment and growth. _ 

Ku Juice, or ſap, is that to plants, which blood is to ani- 

= | 


ours. » 
Dr. Liftet (obſerves; that' moſt juices of plants co | 
Whether they be ſuch as are drawn from the wounds of a 
plant, or ſuch as ſpontaneouſſy exude ; and that he has made 
 eurds, and cakes, of the juites of a g of plants: 
he adds, that as the juices'df plants ſeem to be comp! 


gare refutous, and bituminous; and of all taſtes and 


w 


and mixed of liquors of different kinds, it is probable, if the | . 
caſeous part be narcotic, for inſtance, the whey may not be 
one muy be Hurtful, and the other a good and uſe- 


ſo; or the 
ful medicamenr. $278 ; 
Joer is ald applied to ſeveril, and even to all, the fluids, or 
humours, in àn animal body: 
Nervous Jutex is a liquor which, according to ſome phyſicians, 
is found in the” canals” of the nerves; whence it takes its 


made mention of the nervous juice: they take it to be a kind 
of vehicle for the amal ſpitits, ſerving to prevent their diſ- 


and think it alſo ſeves'to nouriſh the | 


parts of the body: but 4 
5 deny the exiſtthce of this juice. 

ancreatic Juiex ig a. Jiquor-ſepars 
vine See PANCREAS, and PANCREATIC. 

or. I. N* 85. nus. | : 
| | | $ 


peat 


part of our modern phyſicians 


the extent of the juriſ: | 


*, JUDGMENT of God, was a term antiently | 


the other internal, which receives the blood from | 


are of dif- | 
ferent figures, ſome larger, others lefs; they are faſtened to Far 
; and their ſub-q_ li W | 
h . 2 Jon Period 6433. wherefore, 6433—4713=1720, 
n PE £2041 YL N I FILE 14 VB . | E * 5 | = * 1 
They ſeparate a lympha, which is conveyed: by thoſe veſſels | | If the year of the Julian period given be lefs than 4713; chen 


Jvꝛer is alſo 


. — 


101 


applied to the vapours and humidities incloſed iu 


the earth. 88 
Thus cryſtal is ſaid to be formed of a lapidific jzire; and 
metals to be generated of vapours arid juices condenſed in the 


JUJUBS, Jvjus.x, Zizyphe, the fruit of a tree of the ſame 


mours, and promote a di 


* 


JULEP *, or JULaP, JULAPIUM, in pharma 


_ uſually compoſed of diſtilled waters, 
| fiveetened with ſugar, or proper ſyrups. 


= 3 


JuLIan Period. See the article PzrI10D. 


4 
o 
xz 


1 


[; -_ 


Chriſtians; and they are ſtill in uſe in ſome nations. SeeOx- | 


2 x 


Pliny tells us, that, Sextus Papirius bro 


| 2 period. 


IP | 
period ſought; 


On the contrary, having the year of the 


name, growing very common in Italy, and Provence. 
The 7uubs are about the ſize of a plum, oval, red without, 
yellow within; of a ſweet and commonly vinous taſte; they 
are pectoral, and aperitive, ſpften the acrimony of the hu- 
b ſputation, 3 
In the general they have much the ſame virtues with figs, 
ught the firſt jujubs 


and are ufed in much the ſame intentions. 
from Syriaz and truffles, from Africa, towards the end of 


Auguftus's reipn. 3 | 

„ an eaſy; 
agreeable, extemporaneous potion, preſcribed to lex perſons ; 
or light decoctions, and 


The word, according to Menage, is derived from the Arabic 
giulep; or rather from the Greek C,. Olearius derives 
it from gulap, a Perſian word. fignifying reſe- water. 


 Fuleps are ſometimes uſed as the ordinary drink in certain dif- 


eaſes, but more uſually as a vehicle for other forms of medi- 
cines; ſerving chiefly. to dilute, to correct the peccant hu- 
Gon, reſtore the declining force of the heart, and pro- 
mote lleep. | | En 


* 


| JULIAN Year s. See the article VAR. 


The Julias is the old account of the year. ſtill in uſe among 
us in England. It is ſo called from its founder Julius Cæſar : 
and by that name is diſtinguiſhed from the new; or Gregorian, 
account, uſed in'moſt other parts of Europe. 7 


* 


The Julian period is fo called, as being adapted to the Julian 


t is made to commence before the creation of the world 1 po 
and that more or leſs according to the hypotheſis that is fal 


lowed. Its principal advantage conſiſts in this, that the ſam 


years of the cycles of the ſun, moon, and indiQtion, belong- 
to any year of this period, will never fall together again 
after the expiration of 7980 years; which, according to 
the received opinions, will ſcarce happen before the conſum- 
mation of all things. The firſt year of the Chriſtian era, in 
all our ſyſtems of chronology, is always the 4714th of the 


o find what year of the Julian period an wen yeat of 

wei Gln add 4719, 
Julian period were expired be- 
); and the ſum gives the year of the Julian 
or inſtance, I would know what year of the Julian period 
Now 1720+471 326433, he 


Julian period. 


(mas ſo many years of the 
A. D. 1. 


year ſought of the | 1 4 
Julian period given, 


to find what year of Chriſt anſwers thereto: from the year of 


. 


155 Epoch. 
LUS“, IOTAOZ, an antient 


* 
£ 


This hymn was ſoniefinies alſo called” 


lo 


There are juices of divers kinds, aqueozs, vinous, oleaginous, | 7. P. 3960,” I would know how long 
built 754 years before Chriſt. 
ULIAN Calendar. | 


| 175 || beginning of che 
_ name," Olin, Whatton, and Wills, were the firſt who | down, 50 | 


the Julian period given, ſubtract 4713; and the reſidue will 
— ET afins 0 
For ce, I would know what year of Chriſt anſwers to 


t. 


ſubtract the ſame from 4714 (which is the year of the Julian 


period that anſwers to the year of Chriſt 1.), and the reſidue 
will ſhew how long before (the yr ery of the comman 
| computation from the nativity of) - Chriſt, the given year of 


the Julian period wass. 525 * 
For inſtance, the city of Rome is faid to have been built 
it was built before 

hriſt? Now, 47 14—3960 2754. Wherefore Rome was 


Catenpan, | 
eur 3 

| hymn ſung by the Greeks 3 
and, after them, by: the Romans, during the time of their 
harveſt, in honour of Ceres and Bacchus, to render thoſe 
deities propitiouus. | 4 5 


his h netimes demitrulus, or demo- 
triulut; that is, Iulaf of Ceres. SOIT 


ſheaf. 
Lus is alſo a name which botaniſts vive to thoſe worm-like 
tufts, or palms (as they are called in willows), which, at the 
ar, grow out, and difvus 
Cc 


hazels, walnut-trees, oaks,  cheſnut-trees, 


m 


mulderry-trees, aſhes, &c. and arc by us popularly' called 


calius. 


1 they have abundance of ſeminal apparatus: which 
4D the glands of he 


Mr. Ray obſerves that they are colleions of the fn of 
the flowers of the tree; _becauſe, in' fertile trees and planis, 
dance of ſeminal apparatus: which opinion 
is adopted by Bradley, who makes them to be the male 


bloſſoms, and to ſerve to impregnate the rudiments of the 
fruit, eee appear on the fame trees, 
NG, | 5 * ht * 


v; 
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JULY *, the ſeventh month of the year; during which the ſun 


x E ®, the ſixth month of the year ; during which the ſun 


JUNIPER-Berries, the fruit of the ſhrub juniperus ; much uſed. 


They are certainly carminative; but their moſt remarkable 


JUNTA, called alſo JunTo, and JuncTo, a council, or 


of marine. The ſame king alſo afſembled the ſtates of his 


IVORY, the tooth, or tuſk, of an elephant, growing on each 
-finencſs of its grain when wrought.—Dioſcorides ſays, that 
manage it as he pleaſes, © 
Black Ivary is the native ivory burnt; and taken out in Een 
- or ſhivers, when become black : it is then either powdered | | 


PITER, in mythology, Ac. See che article Goo. 
Har of Jurirzx. See che articles FLAMEN, and DI1AL1s. 
JoPITER, X, in aftronomy, one of the ſuperior planets, re- 
markable for its brightneſs ; and which, by its proper mo- 


that of the earth, as 1077 to 104. 
1 its ſurface is to that on the ſurface of the ſun, as 797,15 is to 


. 
et others of the ſame ſort. See PrAr, and GxxxxA- 
TION. | e 


enters the ſign Leo. 


_ The word is derived. from the Latin Julias, the ſurname of 


ere. 


OSS 2» at; adnacgud homies ner an?: fig en 
On the och day of this month the e days are commonly 

„ 
Pliny, the ſea boils, wine turns ſour, dogs 4 the bile 
o 1 


"=. 
» 


enters the ſign of Cancer. 


* 


» The word comes from the Latin Junius; which ſome derive 


2 ſay, <P, 3 
Junius à neſtro nomine nomen habet: 


* 


people, as the month of May was for old ones. FS 
Junius eff juvenum, gui fuit ante ſtnum e ne F 
In this month is the ſummer ſolftice. - 

P . | 
Etmuller had à vaſt opinion of juniper- berries: the rob 
made of the expreſſed juice of the green berries has been 
called by many tha theriaca Germanorum; ſo much are they 

eſteemed by that nation for their alexipharmatic qualities. 
properties are; in ſcouring the viſcera; and particularly the reins 
and uri s; as all things of the turpentine kind do. 
The wood of this ſhrub is alſo of conſiderable uſe in phyſic; 


it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, expels wind, clears the lungs, | | 


.- provokes the menſes, and removes obſtructions of the-viſcera : 
it is farther ſaid to be ſudorific, cephalic, and hyſteric.— 


eee 04997 72. * 

It is ſaid it will laſt an hundred years without corrupting; the 
+ chemiſts add, that a coal of juniper, covered with of 
the ſame kind, will keep on fire an intire year. 
company, of ſeveral perſons, meeting for the diſpatch of any 

buſineſs. . | 
Tze term is particularly uſed in the Spaniſh, and Portugueſe 
- affairs.—On the death of Charles II. king of Spain, the 

kingdom was governed, during the abſence of Philip V. by 
. a junta. 2 ** 8 4 v | 8 * , 4 y . bs phi 
In Portugal they have three conſiderable junta's; the junta 
of commerce, that of the three eftates,” and that of tobacco. 

The firſt was eſtabliſhed by king John IV. this is a council 


kingdom, 'to- create the tribunal. of the junta of the three 
eſtates. King Peter II. created the junta ' of tobacco, in 
--1675. it conſiſts of a preſident and fix counſellors. | 


ſide of his trunk, ſomewhat in form of an horn. 
Ivory is much eſteemed for its colour, its poliſh, and the 


by boiling it the ſpace of ſix hours with the root of mandra- 
goras, it becomes ſo ſoft and tractable, that any one may 
„The wry of the iſle of Ceylon, and that of the iſland of 
Achem, have this peculiarity, that they never become yel- 


low, as thoſe of the Terra-firma, and Eaſt-Indies, do; on] 


which account the former are much dearer. 


dry, or with water, and made up into little cakes, or 
troches, uſed by the painters. TT ga, Ney 


. tion, ſeems to revolve round the earth in about twelve years. 
See PLANET. / | | Bart way 


, iter is ſituate between Saturn and Mars: it has a rotation | ' 


round its own axis in 9 hours 56 minutes; and a periodical 
revolution round the ſun in 4332 days, 12 hours, 20 g”. 


Jupiter is the biggeſt of all the planets : its diameter to that | 
of the fun appears, by aſtronomical obſervations, to be as | 


107% is to 10000 3 to that of Saturn, as 1077 to 889; to 
The force of gravity on 


ppocrates, and | 
ne and languiſh," | 


| 


JUP 


the earth, as, 797,15 to 407,832. The denſity.of its matter 
is to that of 
28 7404 to 6011; to vat of the earth, as 404 to 3021. 
The quantity of matter contained in its body is to that of 
the ſun as 9,248 to 10000; to that of Saturn as 9, 248 to 
44223; to that of the earth, as 9,248 to 0,0044.. _ 
The mean diſtance of Jupiter from the ſun, is 5201 of thoſe 
parts whereof the mean diſtance of the earth from the ſun is 
1000, though Kepler only makes it 5196 of thoſe parts.— 
M. Caſſini calculates Jupiters mean diſtance from the 
earth to be 11 5,000 midiameters of the earth.—Gre.. 
gory computes the diſtance of Jupiter from the ſun to be 


* — 


whence he 
placed in Jupiter, would not be a fifth part of what it ap- 
pears to us; and, therefore, his diſk- would be twenty. 
five times Jeſs, and his light and heat in the ſame pro- 


6ͤTX„„ „% ˙— „„ —̃ — 


; portion. : : . 43715 

The inclination. of Jupiter's orbit, that is, the angle formed 
by the plane of its or it, with the plane of the ecliptic, is 
; 1 deg. 20 min. His excentricity, is,250 ;;and Huygens com- 


— ——2— oe 


putes his ſurface to be four hundred times as large, as that of | 


our earth. 


which are above the ſun: hence it has no parallax, its 
| LAX. 1 133 a; 3&9 2 e ; LG ISA» 

Though it be the greateſt of the planets, yet its revolution 
about its axis is the ſwifteſt. Its polar axis is obſerved to be 


ſhorter than its ay diameter; and Sir Iſaac Newton 


determines the difference to be as 8 to 9. So that its figure 


is a ſpheroid; and the ſwifineſs of its rotation occaſions this 


% 


Jupiter appears almoſt as large as Venus; but he is not alto- 
- . gether ſo bright; he is eclipſed by the moon, by the ſun, and 


ſpheroidiſm to be more ſenſible than that of any other of the 


even by Mars. — Hevelius is ſaid to have once obſerved 7u-' 


piter's diameter ſeven inches, having inequalities like tle 
* moon. 25 ; x1 4 1 . 8 0 15 ö a e 5 

Tupiter has three appendages, called zones, or belts, which 
Sir Iſaac Newton thinks are formed in his atmoſphere. —ln 


; theſe are ſeveral maculæ, or ſpots; from whoſe motion, the 
motion of Jupiter round its axis is ſaid to have been fiſt. 


From it they draw a ſpirit, a tinQure, añ elixir, extract, determined: the diſcovery of which is controverted between 


Euſtachio, P. Gotignies, Caſſini, and Campani. ,. 

The four little ſtars,” or moons, which move round Jupiter, 
| were firſt diſcovered by Galileo, who called them the aftra 
| Medicea; but we the ſatellites. of Jupiter. 207 4 
Caſſini obſerved, that the firſt, or innermoſt, of theſe ſa- 
' tellites, was five ſemidiameters of Jupiter diſtant from Jupiter 
itſelf, and made its revolution in one day, 18 hours, and 32 
minutes. The ſecond, which is ſomewhat greater, he found 
eight diameters diſtant from Jupiter; and its revolution 
3 days, 13 hours, and 12 minutes. The third, which is the 


greateſt of all, is diſtant from Jupiter 13 ſemidiameters, and 


iſhes its courſe in 7 days, 3 hours, and 50 minutes. The 
: laſt, which is the leaſt, of all, is Aſians from Jupiter 23 
| ſemidiameters ; its period is 16 days, 18 hours, and 9 
Ss minutes. va 7 \ 8 „ ä 6 f 8. 
Theſe four moons muſt make an extremely pleaſing ſpectacle 
to the inhabitants of Jupiter, if it be true, that there are any; 
for ſometimes they riſe all together; ſometimes they are all 
together in the meridian, ranged one under another; and 
ſometimes all appear in the horizon. Add, that they frequent- 
ly undergo eclipſes; the obſervations whereof are found of 
| eſpecial uſe in determining the longitude, Caſſini has made 
tables for calculating the immerſions, and emerſions, of 7 
piter's firſt ſatellite. For TOs 
Comparative Aſtronomy of * JUPITER.—The day and night 
are of the ſame length in Jupiter all over his ſurface; vi. 
| five hours each; the axis of his diurnal rotation being 
| 7705 at right angles to the plane of his annual orbit. See 
© Es oy nag een e 
| Though there be four primary planets below Jupiter, yet 
an eye placed on his 542 would never Ze an 
of them; unleſs, perhaps, as ſpots paſſing over the ſuns 
diſk, when they happen to come between the eye and the 
ſun.— The parallax of the ſun, viewed from Jupiter, wil 
ſcarce be ſenſible, no more than that of Saturn, neither be- 
ing much above 20 ſeconds; fo that the ſun's apparent dia- 
meter in 7upiter will not be above ſix minutes. The outer 
moſt of Jupiters ſatellites will appear almoſt as big 3s the 
moon does to us; viz, five times the diameter, and 25 times 
the diſk of the ſun. —Dr, Gregory adds, that an aſtronomet 
in Jupiter would eaſily diſtinguiſh two kinds of planets 
four nearer him; viz. the ſatellites; and two; viz. the ju 
and Saturn z more remote. The former, however, i 
vaſtly ſhort of the ſun in brightneſs, notwithſtanding the 
per diſproportion in the qiſtances and apparent magnitude. 
From theſe four different moons the inhabitants of Jupiti 
will have four different kinds of months; and the numbe" 


"it i "a / 


0 N as 797,15 to 534,337 tq that ol of moons in their year will not be leſs than 4500. Hr 


"9 5 
1 


/ 
1 


e ſun, as 7404 to 10000; to that of Saturn. 


above ſive times as great as that of the earth from the ſun: 
gathers, that the diameter of the ſun, to an eye 


which ſo Jupiter is one of the ſuperior planets that is, of che three 
@ Junene. Ovid, in che 6th of his Fafi, makes the goddeſs | 7 | wy ee > xg 


7 one ee proportion to the diameter of th . 
--: Others rather derive it a janioribus, this being for young r dne earth. | See PARAL | 
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| moons are eclipſed as often as, being in oppoſition to the fun, 


they fall within the ſhadow of Jupiter; and again, as oft as, 
being in conjunction with the ſun, they project their ſhadows 


to Jupiter, they make an eclipſe of the ſun to an 7 placed 


in that part of Jupiter where the ſhadow falls. But in re- 
d the orbits of theſe ſatellites are in a plane which is in- 
clined to, or makes an angle with, the plane of Jupiter's or- 
bit, their eclipſes become central, when the ſun is in one of 
the nodes of theſe ſatellites; and when out of this poſition, 


the eclipſes may be total, though not central, becauſe the | 


breadth of Jupiters ſhadow is nearly decuple to that of the 


| breadth of any of the ſatellites ; and the apparent diameter of | 


any of theſe moons is nearly quintuple the apparent diameter 


of the ſun. It is owing to this remarkable inequality of dia- 


meters, and the ſmall inclination the plane of the orbits of 
the ſatellites has to the plane of Jupiter's orbit, that in each 
revolution there happen eclipſes both of the ſatellites, and of 
the ſun; though the ſun be at a conſiderable diſtance from 
the nodes.. Further, the inferior among theſe fatellites, even 
when the ſun is at its greateſt diſtance from the nodes, will 
_ occaſionally eclipſe and be eclipſed by the ſun to an inhabit- 
ant of Jupiter; 10 50 


h the remoteſt of them, in this caſe, 
eſcapes falling into 


upiter's ſhadow, and Jupiter into his, 
for two 121 together. To this it may be added, that one 
of theſe | 
ſis muſt be different, nay frequently oppoſite to that of the 
ſatellite falling into the ſhadow of Jupiter juſt mentioned; 
for in this the eaſtern limb immerges firſt, and the weſtern 
immerges laſt; but in the others it is juſt the reverſe. 
The ſhadow of Jupiter, though it reaches far beyond its ſa- 
tellites, yet falls much ſhort of any other planet; nor could 
any other planet, Saturn alone excepted, be immerged in it, 
even though it were infinite. Indeed, Jupiter's ſhadow could 
not reach 
the ſun; whereas, in effect, it is not one ninth of it. 
The courſes of Jupiter's ſatellites, and their various eclipſes, 
would render navigation very ſure and eaſy on the globe of 
Jupiter. Even we, at this diſtance, can make very good 
ule of them; thoſe eclipſes being found one of our beſt means 
for determining the longitude at ſea, -- © 
JoP1TER, among uchymiſts, Genie the philoſophers gold. 
Ihe gentlemen of this profeſſion apply every thing to their 
art, which the mythologiſts' mention of the god Jupiter, pre- 
tending that the antient fables are to be underſtood in a figu- 
rative ſenſe: for inſtance, e is the maſter of the gods; 
and gold, ſay they, is the moſt precious of metals. Mercury 


is the embaſſador of Jupiter; and this ſhews with how much | 


eaſe Mercury inſinuates into every thing. Jupiter holds the 
thunderbolt as his ſceptre; which evidently points out the 
external ſulpher uſed in projection. Jupiter has the heavens 
for his ordinary habitation ; this ſhews him volatile, dry, and 
hot. The Ora of Jupiter, who ſought for pleaſure in 
the low, but prolific and fruitful earth, diſcover, ſay they, 
its fecundity ; and that gold might be made, were but the 


way of preparing it diſcovered. In a word, Jupiter is the | 


ſon of Saturn, which ſhews ſome reſemblance between the 
qualities of gold-and lead. | op TW 
JURATAM.—Aſiſa cadit in juratam. See ASSISA. | 
JURATI. See the article JURATS. Ys ' 
Non ponends in JURATIS. See the article Nox ponendo. 
JURATS, JurAaT1, magiſtrates in the nature of aldermen, 

for the government of ſeveral corporations. See ALDER- 
MEN, 3 | 


Thus we meet with the mayor and jurats of Maidſtone, 


Rye, Winchelſea, &c.— So alſo Jerſey has a bailiff and |- 


twelve jurats, or fworn aſſiſtants, to govern the iſland, 
JURE.—De Jux. See De FacTo, and PossEsSION. 
vo JURE. See the article Quo Jure. N 
RID ICI Dies. See the article Digs. _. 8 
JURISCONSULTUS, or Jux xcoxsvIrus, ICrus, among 
the Romans, was a perſon learned in the law; a maſter of 
the Roman juriſprudence; who was conſulted on the inter- 
290 50 of the laws, and cuſtoms, and the difficult points in | 
„ „ | 
The fifteen books of the Digeſt were compiled whole from 
the anſwers, or reports, of the antient juriſcenſulti. Tribo- 
nianus, in deſtroying the two thouſand volumes from whence 
the Code and Digeſt were taken, has deprived, the public of a 


world of things, which would have given them light into the 


office of the antient juriſconſulti. | | 
We ſhould ſcarce have known any thing beyond their bare 
names, had not Pomponius, who lived in the ſecond century, 
taken care to preſerve ſome circumſtances of their office. 
The Roman or ore pe ſeem to have been the ſame with | 
our chamber-counſellors, who arrived at the honour of being 

_ Sonfulted, through age and experience, but never pleaded at 
| the bar. Their pleading” advocates, or lawyers, never be- 
came juriſconſulti, 199 52 

In the times of the commonwealth, the advocati had by much 
the more honourable emdloyment, as being in the ready way 


= 


JURISDICTION, a po 


atellites ſometimes eclipſes another ; where the pha- |. 


JURISPRUDENCE, the ſcience of what is juſt an 


to attain to the higheſt preferments. They then deſpiſed the 
2 calling them in deriſion formularii and leguleii, 
as having invented certain forms, and monoſyllables, in or- 
der to give their anſwers the greater appearance of gravity and 
2 But in proceſs of time they became ſo much 
eſteemed, that they were called prudentes and ſapientes, and 
the emperors appointed the judges to follow their advice. Au- 
guſtus atlength advanced them to be public officers of the em- 
pire; fo that they were no longer confined to the petty coun- 
ſels of private perſons. BEE eee e 
Bern. Rutilius has written the lives of the moſt famous Juriſ- 
__ conſult?” who have lived within theſe 2000 years. Fo, 
SD. ower, or authority, which a man has to 
do juſtice in caſes of complaint made before him. 


There are two kinds of Juriſdiction, the one ecclgſiaſti cal, the 
other pad Ws: . 5 


Secular JURISDICTION belongs to the king, and his juſtices, or 


delegates. See JUSTICE, and Cour. 


Ecclefiaftical JuR1sD1CT1ON belongs to biſhops, and their de- 


puties. See BisHoP, and OFFiclAL 
Biſhops, c. have two kinds of juriſdiftion; the one inter- 
nal, which is exerciſed over the conſcience in things purely 


N z and this they are ſuppoſed to hold im iately of 


The other is contentious, which is a privilege ſome princes 
have given them of terminating diſputes between eccleſi- 
aſtics, and laymen. See CoanTEnTIovus. © | 
d unjuſt, 
or of the laws, rights, cuſtoms, ſtatutes, -&c, neceſſary for 
the doing of juſtice. V 4 | 

Civil juriſprudence is that of the Roman law; canonical, that 
of the canon law ; and feudal, that of fees. 


JUROR, JurarTox, in a legal ſenſe, is one of thoſe twenty- 
aturn, unleſs Jupiter's diameter were half that of | 


four, or twelve men, who are ſworn to deliver truth upon 


| ſuch evidence as ſhall be given them touching any matter in 


queſtion, 


” 


The puniſhment of petty jurors attainted of giving a verdict 
contrary to evidence, willingly, is very ſevere. See AT- 


TAINT. 


Challenge to the JURORs.; See the article CHALLENGE. © 
JUR, in common law, ſignifies twenty-four, or twelve men, 


ſworn to inquire of a matter of fact, and declare the truth, 
upon ſuch evidence as ſhall be delivered them touching the 
matter in aughtion.. 1. mow fe 0k ena ts EH 
The jury is to be Choſen out of the ſame claſs or rank with 
the accuſed ; and-if he be a forei 


In England there were formerly three ſorts of N ryals 1 one 
by parliament, anoth er by battle, and a third 


courts it is uſually called an inqueft, and in the court baron, 
a jury of the homage. 2 8 ; 


In the general aſlize there are uſually many juries, * becauſe 
there are a great many cauſes, hoth civil and criminal, com- 


monly to be tried; whereof one is called the grand jury, and 


the reſt the petit juries; of which, it ſeems, there ſhould be 
one in every hundred. WP” | X 


Grand JuRy, conſiſts of twenty-four grave and ſubſtantial gen- 


tlemen, or ſome of the better ſort of yeomen: theſe are to 
be choſen indifferently by the ſheriff out of the, whole ſhire, 
to conſider of all bills of indictment preferred to the court; 


which they do either approve, by writing upon them billa 


vera; or diſallow, by indorſing ignoramus. 

Such as they do approve, if they touch life and death, are far- 
ther referred to another jury, to be conſidered of, becauſe 
the caſe, is of much im ce ; but others, of lighter mo- 
ment are, upon their allowance, without more ado, fined 


by the bench; except the party traverſe, the indiftment, or 


lenge it for inſufficiency, or remove the cauſe to an higher 


court by certiorari; in which two former caſes it is referred 


to another jury, and, in the latter, tranſmitted to an higher 


Petit ua v, conſiſts of twelve men at the leaſt; - and theſe are im- 


1s 


der. And picky, R 
d indic tod. | 
inqueſt, may do be ine by whom | 


are forthwith cancelled, or torn. 


criminal as upon civil cauſes :- thoſe | 
life and death, bring in their ver- 
dict either guilty, or not guilty; whereupon the priſoner, if] 
he be guilty, is ſaid to be « and receives judg- 
. L Me einer is acquitted, and 


Thoſe th T ſens real, are all, or ſo many 25 | 
85 pak had, of the 


8 where the | 
lad or e «doth lie, being four at leaſt ; | 
and they, upon rk per eta bring n e 
co or tenant, / | | 

"the JurIEs. See the article CLERK. | 
JUR MAS T, an appellation giv en b) the ſeamen to an ex- 


| panelled as well upon 
that paſs upon offences of 


» 


- temporaneous ſort of maſt, up of yards, or other 
pieces of timber, and ſet up in the room of a true maſt, 


a ſtorm, win, 


which has been loſt in a f ght, or by 


UST * *, a ſportive kind of combat, on horſeback; man againſt] 


zus 


depute any other in his ſtead; the juffic of the foreſt only 
Of theſe juffices we have various kinds in England ! Viz. 


USTICE the King's-bench, is the capital ; 
e eh is a lord b dis Offer. ff is or 
| chiefly to hear and determine pleas of the crown; that 


fuch as concern offences apt the — dignity, and 


Fr officer ware bir Juſtice, v 
$ was y not chef” juſtice, but. alſ 
chief baron, of the exchequer, an fc Pei, ' churt of 


wards, —He uſually fat in the King's pala 
cuted that office, formerly performed 


palace; and * exe 
per comitem palatii; he 


determined in that place all the dif ces happening be- 
tween the barons and other 

He had the prerogative of being ice vicegerent of the kingdom, 
whenever the king went beyond ſea, and was uſually choſen 
to that office out of the nobilit 3 but his power was 
reduced by king Richard I. and king Henry L- His office is 


now divided, and his tithe changed Fane capitalis Angliæ 
Juſtitiarius, to capitalis Mitiarius ad placita, coram rege te- 
nende, or capitalis juſtitiarius banci regii. 


Chief Jus ric of the Common-pleas, he who, with his af. 


and Jux A. Ses the ticles Law, RicuT, &c. 
es. Rights of the crown, is Age gon art of the law of England, | ſiſtants, hears and determines all cauſes at the common law; 
2 differs in many things from the — law concern | that is to ſay, all civil cauſes, between common perſons, as 
ors 4 ty af} Cote on Litt, well perſonal as real: and be is alſo a lord by his office. 
us. QyYALE jus. | JUSTICE of the Foreft, is a lord by his office, who has power 
Qual Js PE ani Te | et Aral to determine offtgces committed in the king! 
| 


man, armed with lances. | 

T be word is by ſome derived from the French jouſte, of the | 

'- * Latin jzxta, becauſe the combatants fought near one another. | ﬀ 

: reread derives it from the modern reek zouftira, or, ra- 

der N z Which is uſed in this ſenſe by Nicephorus Gre- 

Others derive it from ju/a; which in the corrupt : 

age of the Latin tongue was 

ſon it was ſuppoſed CARES een eee 
turnament. 

5 Antiently, juſts- a turnaments tide A part of the entertain- 

tainment at all ſolemn feaſts, and rejoicings. —The Spaniards 


borrowed theſe exerciſes from the Moors, nad call thank fue | 
dt cannas, reed, or cane- play. Some take them to be the ſame | 


The Tutks uſe them fill, and cal} cheat e he e 
. Ju ind furpanents conſis in 
_ that the latter is the genus, of which the former is only. a 
28 turnaments included all kinds of military ſports 
which were made out of gallantry and 
| Var — Tufts were thoſe particular combats where the 
parties were near each other, and engaged with lance and 
ſword; add, that the turnament was frequently performed by 
g 2 number of cavaliers, who fought in a body: the ju/t was 
à fingle combat, of one man againſt another.—Though the 
jufts were uſually made in turnaments, after a gene 
- counter of all the cavaliers, yet 
and i of ny tne: 
He who for the firſt-time at a juft,, 
5 _ or 1 unleſs he had forfeted bebe at a um- 


5 joer4 See the article Arrul. 


man his own. 


determined to gi 
2 may be divided bs 


DH. Jus ricx is concerned in matters of government, 


and of beneficence; and is either remunerato . 
it obſerves an equality in dealing rewards 
- according. to each man's condition and merit; for as 
ar. either: 
— obſery 


or punitive; 


Commennies . is ine | in matters of commerce, 


and in the equal commutation, or 


for 1 


called Juſtice in fag 
Jvsricks in Eyre, 


they were ſometimes ſingly, 5 
" forfeited his | 


2 Josririg, a conſtant defire, or been, to 
one his due; — habit by which the mind is diſ- 


ij ributive, mmer, and 


uniſhments, 


ions 
or evil, for the good, rewards muſt be aſ- 
for the evil, 8 and herein a geome- | 


foreſts, ' &'c. which are not to be determined by any other 
court, or juſtice. 

Of theſe there are two; whereof one has juriſdiction over all 
the foreſts on this ſide Trent, and the ber beyond it. 

By many antient records, it appears to be a place of great 
honour and authority, and is * beſtowed but on ſome 2 
1 5 of ye ffi j0n.—The court where this ju/tice ſits 


rat of the foreſt. 


og is . 4 Je who may appoint adeputy: he is alſo 
the foreft. 


een Ninerantes, ot Errantes, were 
thoſe who were en ſent with commiſſion into divers 
prope” 0 to hear ſuch cauſes, tally, as were termed 
pleas of 21 and that fof the eaſe of the ſubject who 
muſt Ar have hurried to the courts of W er, if 
| the cauſe were too high for the county courts, _ | 
According to ſome, thele juſtices were fent once in ſeven 
; but others will have them to have been ſent * — 
Camden ſays, they were inſtituted in the reign of king 
Henry II. but they appear to be of an older : 85 
They were ſomewhat like. our juffices of aſſizs at this day; 
2 for authority, and manner of procceding, very dif- 
ent. 
usricks of Aſſie, were ſuch ag were wont, by ſpecial com- 
1 miſſion, 1 be ſent into this or that county, 10 Us — | 
for the eaſe of the ſubjects. | 
For, whereas theſe actions paſs always by; hurts ſo many men 
might not, without great damage and charge, be brought up 
ndon ; and therfore ju/tices, for this purpoſe, by com- 
pol a particularly. authorized, were ſent down to them. 
Theſe continue twice every year to paſs the circuit, by two 
and two, thro N all England, diſpatching their ſeveral buſi- 
neſſes by ſeve ns; for they have one commiſſion 
to take aflizes, Nerve to deliver grols, and another of oyer 
and terminer, Cc. 
Jusxicks of Gaol-delivery, thoſe commiſſioned ta hear and de. 
| termine. cauſes appertaining to ſuch as for any offence are call 
into priſon. 
Their oommiſſon is now turned over to the Juftices of aſſie. 
Jus riczs of Nif-prius are now the ſame with, Juftices of aſſire: 
it is a common adjournment of a cauſe in the common- pleas, 
to put it off to ſuch a day, Nif pris juftitiarii venerint ad 
eas partes ad codjender a Fas: 8 which clauſe of adjou- 
ment are called juſtices of niſi prius, as well as juſtices f 
e writ, | aftions they have to del 


Josricss of Oyer and Terminer, were juſtices deputed on ſome 


e of things; and 
proceeds — to arithmetical e en re- 


d to perſons and 
Rr is that which reſides in the Rate, or monarch, 
whoſe power and authority the effects 
ftributive Juſtice are frequently ſuperſeded, or ſuſpended ; 
as in a dearth of corn, if a 
will not ſell it, it ſhall be taken from him; and the like. 


Hand of Jus ricx. | AND. 
22 Josries. [ET Oppics, 
ical Josvice. Po TI AI. 


N ad Josrrrian, | See the article Tap a- a 


of commutative and | | 
that has a flock by him 


Tov occaſions to hear and determine particular cauſes. 

A Bonney of oyer and terminer is directed to certain 

1 ny ad ga inſurretion, heinous demeandur, or tre. 
commi 

Were of the Prace are perſpns.of intereſt and credit, 20. 

a e edn RE ee gore of 


Of Hoſe, ſom relpeQ,. are made of the guarw 
| o 2419 lh of eee may be diſpatehed without the 
The ab of aj r See QuoRUM- 

amine, nd comm e ü ene re im, er 


aged; to iſo all thieves, murderers, Wan 
| N Nane is likewiſe an officer appointed by | 3 3 th „ le . old conſpiracies; riots, and dd 
the king, or onwealth | to do right by way of Judg- wy inquentz which — —— 
ment. $9 ale of Be ke} to commit to priſon ſuch as cannot 
He is called 7 not gas; diate Jef, not juſti- | and to fre them brought. in due time © 
iarins, has his authori ion, as dele- | | 
eee ng, 2 not jure: e z ſo that be 1 2 original of juſtices of the peace is referred to 9 


— 


D 
— — — ww hos ———— os ao od 4. a ao. 
. 


JUS „„ IGN. 


year of Edward III. they were firſt called conſervators, or 


ee abs hence genius ; the other, from good ſenſe, or right reaſon;«Thete 
10 . | 


. . are no certain rules to be laid down for the former, viz. h 
JUSTIFI ATION, in theology, that grace which renders} ſhew the beauty and exactneſs in the turn, or Sie of « 
a4 * juſt in the ſight of God, and worthy of eternal happi-| thought; the latter conſiſts in the juſt relation which things 
nels. | 


FEA 2 have to one another. 
The Romaniſts and Reformed are extremely divided about the J UVENALIA, or JuvEnALEs Ludi, games, exerciſes of 


doctrine of j uſtiſication; the latter contending for ju/tification| body, and comb inſtituted . ; 
by faith alone, and the former by good works. eftific wes oy rer way inſtituted by Nero the firſt time his 


USTIFYING grace. See the article GRacs. - They were celebrated in private houſes, and even the wome 
[USTNESS, the exactneſs or regularity of any thing. had a ſhare in them: 3 y, they were the ſame with — 
ufineſs is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of thought, language, and] were otherwiſe called Neroniang. © © © © | 
entiments.— The Juſimeſs of a thought confiſts in a certain | JUX TAPOSITION, is uſed by philoſophers to denote that 
preciſion, or accuracy, by which every part of it is perfectly] ſpecies of growth, which is performed by the appoſition of 
true, and pertinent to the ſubject, new matter to the ſurface, or outſide, of old. 3:5: 
Juſtneſi of language conſiſts in uſing proper and well-choſen| In which ſenſe, it ſtands oppoſed to intuſ-ſuſception ; where 
5 ms , in my os 3 * much, 2 05 . 3 the 3 — a body is performed by the reception of a juice 
M. De Mere, as Written on 7z/7neſs ot mind, diſtin-] within it, diffuſed through its canals. 8 . 
guiſhes two kinds of ju/ineſs ; the one ariſing from taſte and "bes 2 5 N 
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habet. g a N + ; . . 
It is borrowed from the Greek. 4 5 and was 
but little uſed among the Latins: Priſcian looked 


except in words red fro 

Salluft, obſerves that it was unk! 
— Indeed we ſeldom find it in any Latin authors, 
Koep 
in lieu of a c.— , however, is frequently ſpelt on 
medals with a K: SALVIS AUG. ET CAES. 
FEL. KART. and ſometimes the letter K alone flood 
for Carthage. —M. Beger has obſerved, that a capital X, on 


the reverſe of the medals of the emperors of Conſtantinople, 


ſigniſed KONSTANTIN US; and on the Greek 
medals he will have it to ſignify K O IAH ZTPIA, Coele- 
ſyria. 


intilian tells us, that in his time ſome people had gotten 

2 miſtaken notion, that where · ever the letter c and @ occurred 

at the beginning of 

the c. See C. | f 

Lipſius obſerves, that X was a ſtigma, antiently marked on 
the foreheads of criminals with a red-hot iron. 

The letter & has various * in old charters, and 
diploma's ; for inſtance, K R. ſtood for chorus, K R. C. for 
cara civitas, K RM. for carmen, 
amicus nofter, K S. chaos, K T. capite tonſus, cc. 
The French never uſe the letter E, excepting in a few terms 
of art, and proper names borrowed from other countries.— 
Ablancourt, in his dialogue of the letters, brings in & com- 
plaining, that he has been often in a fair way to be baniſhed, 
out of the French alphabet, and confined to the countries 
of the North. | 5 | 

In the Engliſh, the # is uſed much more than needs be, par- 
ticularly at the ends of words after c, as in publick, phy- 
fick, 6c. where it is of no manner of ſervice. 

K is alſo a numeral letter, ſignifying 250, according to the verſe; 
K gaoque ducentos & quinquaginta tenebit. 

When it had a ftroke at top, x, it ſtood for 250000. - 

K A BIN, Knanin, Kznin, or Kusin, a temporary kind 


of marriage, in uſe among the Mahometans. 


The tahin is contracted before the cadi, in whoſe preſence| 


the man eſpouſes the woman for a certain time, upon con- 
dition that if he quits her at the end of that term, ſhe ſhall 
de allowed a certain ſum of money. 
Some authors ſay, that the tabin is only ited 
the Perſians, and in the ſect of Ali; but ga - Kndintair 
that it is alſo iſed among the Turks. 
KADARI, or KapariITEs, a ſect among the Dee 
who deny the favourite tenet of the Muffe biedefiit 
tion; and maintain the doQrine of libel Keil 
all its latitude * 


Ft 


* 


KALENDAR. . 1. { CALENDA 5 r 
KALENDS. : Se the article 1 CALENDS. & 4 0 
KALI, a plant growing on the ſea-coalts, a 


the making of glaſs, and ſoap. | 
The name ali, or alkali, was given it by the Arabians: 
among naturaliſts it is alſo called /a/icornia, ſoda, &c. and in 
Engliſh, glaſs-wort, and ſalt-wort. IF 
Kali grows in great abundance in E 


| 


farmers, who ſow whole fields of it to 
many other places. 
Being burnt, its aſhes made into a 
make the beſt foap. _ 
Out of the ſame aſhes, called alſo pulverine | 
ſalt, called altali ſak ; which, mixed with a fine ſort of ſand, 
makes the fine glaſs called cry/tal. | | | 
The manner of, paowartyg or procuring the aſhes, in Lan- 
guedoc, is this : When the plant is grown up to its pitch, 
they cut it down, and let it. dry; afterwards they burn and cal- 
Cine it in certain pics like lime-kilns, dug in the ground for 
that purpoſe, which are cloſe covered up with earth, fo as 
no air may come at the fire. The matter by this means is 
not reduced into aſhes only, but is made into a very hard ſtone, 
like rock-ſalt, which they are forced to break with hammers 
to get it out z and this matter they 
Bone. #4 Ns + 2 
They make ſuch quantities of it there, that export it 
into ſeveral other countries, but principally i l, where 
g * Venetians manufacture it into thoſe beautiful glaſſes, 
- / which they afterwards return into moſſ, countries in Europe. 


| 


on it as a ſuperfluous letter, and ſays, it was never to de uſed|. 
2 mn borrowed from the Greek. Dauſquius, af- | 
nknown to the antient 


ing in the word lalindæ, where it ſometimes ſtands | 


a word, I ought to be uſed inſtead of | 


KR: AM. N. carus| 


i443 £44 
— 1 14 44 {a ; 


from Alicant. The beſt is in little diy: ſonorous lumps, of 
a bluiſh grey colour, and full of little eyes, ot holes. 
KRALIPH. . See the article CALIPH. won wh 
KAN, or KHav, the name of an officer in Perſia, anſwering 
to that of geyerner in Europe. oo wy 
There are fans of provinces,.countries,.and cities, who have 
different additions to diſtinguiſh them. ou „in . 
K API, a term in the eaſtern countries fer gate. enn 
Thus the chief gate of the palace of the emperor of Perſia 
is called alla tapi, the gate of God. Hence alſo, the officer 
who has the command of the grand ſeignior's palace-gates, 
is called tapighi bachi. a ROS 
KARABE. See the article CARABE. p | 
KARATA, by ſome called caraguata maca, a kind of aloe 
growing in America; whoſe leaves, when boiled, are made 
into a thread, of good uſe for making cloth, fiſhing- nets, 
Ec. Its root, of, e thrown into the water, ſtun the 
fiſhes to that degree, that they are eaſily taken with the 
hand: its ſtalk, when dried and burnt, ſerves for tinder; 
and when briſkly rubbed on a harder wood, it takes fire, and 
conſumes itſelf. Gs | * 
KARKRONY, a building where the royal manufactures of 
Perſia are carried on. n 5 | | 
Here are made their tapeſtries, cloth of gold, ſilk, wool, and 
\brocades, velvets, taffeiies, coats of mail, ſabres, bows, ar- 
rows, and other arms.—There are alſo in it painters in mi- 
niature, goldſmiths, lapidaries, Ec. FI a 
KARLE, a Saxon word, uſed in our laws, ſometimes ſimply 
for a man, and ſometimes for a ſervant, or clown, 
Hence the Saxons call a ſeaman a buſcarle, and a domeſiic 
ſervant a huſcarle. 5 
KASTI, a term in the Eaſt, applied to the fourth pontiff of 


Perſia, who is alſo the ſecond-leutenant civil, and judges of 


| 


temporal as well as ſpiritual affairs. 
He has two deputics, who determine matters of leſs conſe- 
| , quence; particularly quarrels ariſing in coffee-houſes, which 
make a great part of their buſineſs. 2 | 
KAURYSAOUL, a body of ſoldiers who form the laſt of 

the five corps of the king of Perſia's guards. 
They are in number 2000, and are all horſe, commanded by 
the conſtable, and in his abſence by the captain of the watch. 
They keep watch in the night around the palace, ſerve to 
keep off the croud when the ſophi goes on horſeback, keep 
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. and Syria; as alſo] 
in Languedoc, and Provence, where it is cultivated by the 
n 
lye, and boiled with oil, | 
7 t, is extracted al 


call ſalicor, or ſeda in the 


However, the ſoda made. * is inferior to that hrought ALKEBLA, among the Muſſulmen, 
3 ; 1 IN bas | 2 SD | 


filence at the audience of embaſſadors, ſeiſe the kans and 
other officers when diſgraced, and cut off their heads when 
ſophi commands it. x | 
122 Key, a wharf or place by the water-ſide, in a 
| For the loading and unloading of merchandize. 


+ pul . . „ . . : 
b cajare, in old writers, according to Scaliger, ſig- 


22 4 A 


yz the gray where keys are made being bound in with 
land J PO 93 8 7 
E, the money, or toll, paid for loadi 
tes at kays. 


'% [EOS — I= in, or reſtrain ; and hence came our term 


4 


8 


ng, or unload - 


eceerality, are rich merchants. | 

_® The word ſignifies infide/, formed from the Turkiſh &aphir, 
a renegado; or, rather, they both come from DI caphar ; 
which, in the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic, ſigniſies, 7 dey. 
Though they inhabit the middle of Perſia, and are found in 
great numbers in the ſuburbs of Iſpahan,.yet it is not known 
whether gr no they are originally Perſians, as having nothing 
in common with the other Perſians, but only the language.— 
They are diſtinguiſhed by their beard, which they wear very 
long; and by their dreſs, which is quite different from that 

of the reſt. | | | 
They are, in effect, heathens; but are in great reputation for 
the regularity of their life.— Some authors ſay, they adore 
fice, in imitation of the antient Perſians ; but this is contra- 
dicted by others: they believe the immortality of the ſou!, 
and have ſome things like what the antients taught of hell, 
and the Elyſian fields. | 
When any of them die, they let looſe a cock in his houſe, 
and drive it out into a field; if a fox ſeiſes it, and bears it 
off, they make no doubt but the ſoul of the defunct is, ſaved. 
If this firſt experiment does not ſatisfy them, they have re- 
courſe to a ſecond, which is concluſive; they carry the carcaſe 
into the burying-ground, and prop it aFainſt the wall with 2 
fork : if the birds peck out the right eye, they look on him © . 
one of the predeſtinated, and bury him with a great deal of 
ceremony, letting him down gently into the grave; but if 
the birds begin with the left eye, they conclude him a repro” 

bate, and throw him headlong into a ditch. | 
KEBLA, or KERLAn, called alſo KunIER, Kist Ein, md 
denotes that point, 0 
'__ quart& 


, the name of a ſet among the Perſians, who, for 
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is. ſaved. 
have fe- 
he carcaſe 
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eat deal of 
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\ . public faith of the ki 


| KERAMIANS,.2 ſe, amgng the Muſlulmen, "ſo called from 


KER 


quarter, to which they turn themſelves when they ſay their 

- prayers. | 

. La, at firſt, durſt not propoſe any other vella to his 
followers but the temple of Jeruſalem, which was the kebla 

of the Jews and Chriſtians. —In the courſe of time, however, 

being _— to bring his own off from iy communication, 
in matters of religion, with the Jews and Chriſtians ; he ap- 
pointed them, in the alcoran, to turn themſelves, at prayer, to- 


wards the temple of Mecca: from which time they called | 


thoſe two temples the keblatan, or two keblas, 
Ricaut adds, that it is not the temple of Mecca, properly 
ſpeaking, that the Turks call 4eb/a, but rather the large ſquare 
tower in the middle of the amphitheatre of that temple. 
KEBLA is alſo uſed for an altar, or rather a niche, as Ricaut 
Calls it, which the Mahometans have in all their churches, and 
which is placed very ex-&ly on that fide towards the temple 
of Mecca, | LE bt 
Hence alſo kebla comes to be uſed, metaphorically, for the ob- 
- ject, or end propoſed, in doing any thing. | 45 

us, the kebla of kings, is their crown and authority; that 

of men of buſineſs, is money; that of gluttons, good chear, 

. 


and Perſians give to a little pocket - compaſs, which they al- 
ways carry with them, in order to place themſelves the more 
exactly when they go to prayers. , 


1 KED GING, a ſea-term, uſed when a veſſel is brought up or 


down a narrow river by the wind, though the tide be contrary 
to it. 1 | x IE 
To do this, the ſeamen ſet their fore-ſail, foretop-ſail, and 
- mizen-fail, and let her drive with the tide, that they may flat 
ber about. —If the come too near the ſhore, they have a little 
anchor ready, called the hedger, or ledge- anchor, with a haw- 
ſer faſtened to it from the ſhip; and this they drop in the 
. midſt of the current, by which means they wind her head 
about; and this done, take up the anchor again, 


tom of her hull ; one end thereof being let into the ſtern· poſt, 
and the other: into the ſte. ds = 
Into this are all. the ground- timbers and.hooks faſtened, and 
| bolted, fore and aft. | | "I 
When a ſhip has a deep #4-el, ſhe js ſaid to have a rank keel ; 
and this ſerves to keep her from rolling. See Tab. Ship. fig. 
2. N. . | | | 
Falſe Kas. See the article FALsE. Th | 2 
KEEPER of the forgſt, otherwiſe called chief warden of the 
| foreſt, is an officer who has the principal government of all 


things belonging to a royal foreſt, and the check of all the 


+ Other officers. | 


The lord chief juſtice in eyre of the foreſt, when he thinks 
- fit to hold his juſtice-ſeat, ſends out his general ſummons to 


the keeper forty days before, to warn all under-officers to ap- 
pear before him at a day aſſigned in the ſummons, See Ju- 
srIcE ef the. foreſt. e (115: Hoke | 
Keeesn of the great ſeal is a lord by his office, and is ſtiled 
lord keeper of the great ſeal. He is one of the king's privy- 
council, through whoſe hands paſs all charters, commiſſions, 
and grants of the king under the great ſeal ; without which 
ſeal, all ſuch. inſtruments, by law, are of no force: for the 


king is, in the interpretation of the law, a corporation, and | 
paſles nothing firmly' but under che {aid ſeal ; which is, as tbe 
om, in the higheſt eſteem and repu- 


The lord 4eeper has the ſame place, authority, pre-eminence, 
juriſdiction, execution of laws, and all other cuſtoms, com- 
modities, and advantages, as the lord chancellor of England 
has for the time being. Both theſe, officers cannot properly 
ſubſiſt at the ſame time, ſince the ſtatute of 5 Eliz. 
Keerzr of tbe privy ſeal is a lord by his office; through whoſe 
hands paſs all charters ſigned by the king, before they come to 
the great ſeal, and ſome things which do not pals the great ſeal 
at all. He is of the king's privy-council, and was antiently 


called clerk of the privy ſeal; yet reckoned in the number of 
reat officers of the realm. 12 Ric. II. C. II. 27 Hen. 


the 
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KEEPING of e See the article. BOOKKEEPING. 
KEPLER's problem, See the article PROBLEM. 


Mohammed Ben Keram, its author. 


the arms, eyes, and ears, of God, is to be underſtood. literally: 

ſo that they admit. the tagiaſſum, that, is, a kind of corporeity 
in God which, however, they explain very variouſſy, 

KERANA, a long fort. of trum 


| ons ing-trumpet;, uſed by the Perſans. 
o the ſound of this they add a confuſed 


timbrels, drums; and other inſtruments, every evening at ſun | 
ſet, and tit hours after midnigbblt . 

XERMES, a kind of little animal, found in great plenty on an 
evergreen. of the oak kind, and of conſiderable uſe, both in 


4 3 * 4 80 
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e. 65 | 
KzBLAa-NomMa, or KEBLEH-NoMA, a name which 3 


— 


EEEL, the loweſt piece of timber in a ſhip, placed in the bot- | 


M 
1 
1 


, 


| 


ſomewhat in form of a | Troy: mention 70 ems made of them in the nineteenth 


1 
The Keramians maintain, that whatever the alcaran;ſays of | 8 
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The hermes, called alſo! ſcarlet grain, and by the Greeks toc- 
cos baphica, by the Latins vermiculus, by the French ſume- 
times vermillon, or grain de gale, or vermeil, js about the ſize 

of a juniper-berry, round, ſmooth, and gloſſy; of a beau- 
tiful red colour, and full of a mucilaginous juice, of the ſame 

dye; it is found adhering to the bark on the ſtem and branches 
of this peculiar ſort of ſcarlet oak, called by botaniſts ilex 
acnleata cocciglandifera ; growing in Spain, Languedoc, and 

other hot countries. 3 n 
The kermes is of a vinous ſmell, a bitter, rough,. agreeable 
taſte; and its pulp, or juice, is pregnant with numerous mi- 
AW bn oth; | | 1 41. 
The animal retains theſe ova under her belly, till they: hatch 


into a very numerous offspring. 


” 


Hence, when the 4ermes is dried, there comes out of it an in- 


finite number of little inſects, and flies, ſo ſmall, that they 
are ſcarce viſible; inſomuch, that the whole inward ſubſtance 
| ſeems converted into them. To prevent this inconveni- 
__ they uſually ſteep the fermes in vinegar before it be 
+ BE | | "20 ; 38 
They draw the juice, or pulp, from the termes, by pound- 
ing it in a mortar, and then ſtraining it through à ſieve : 


of this they make a ſyrup, by adding a ſufficient quan- 


tity of ſugar. —Sometimes they dry the pulp ſeparate 
_ the huſk ; which pulp, thus dried, they call paſtel of 
ermes. „* 5 £1 

The kermes grain is of great uſe in phyſic: it is cardiac, de- 
ſiccative, and aftringent ; it fortifies the Romach, and pre- 


vents abortion. Of this is made that celebrated confeCtion 


called alker mes. . . 1 5 

It is, however, of greater uſe in dying ſcarlet; for which 
uſe, the manner of preparing it is as follows: — The lermes 
being taken when ripe, they ſpread it on linen; and at firſt, 


while it abounds moſt in moiſture, turn it twice or thrice a 


day, to prevent its heating, till ſuch time as there appears a 
red powder among it: this they ſeparate, by paſſing it 
through a ſieve, and then again ſpread abroad the grain on 
the linen, till they perceive the ſame redneſs of powder, 
when they repeat the fifting; thus they proceed, while 
they diſcaver any red powder on the ſurface of the grain, 
which is ſtill paſſed through the ſearge, till it yield no 
more. 5 2 8 

In the beginning, when the ſmall red grains are found to 
move, as they will always do, they are Prinkled over with 


ſtrong vinegar, and rubbed between the hands. Were not 


this precaution taken, out of every | would be formed 
little inſets, which would be of no uſe in dying. 


The grain being quite emptied of its pulp, or red powder, by 


the proceſs above-mentioned, is waſhed in wine, and then ex- 
poſed to the ſun ; after this, it is put up into ſmall bags, and 
; Along yeh it the proportion of red duſt that it had af- 
 TOTGEGR, + + 0 2591 | 


According to M. Marfigli's experiments, made at Montpelier, | 


the termes has the effect of galls, when mixed with vitriol ; 


and makes a good ink: mixed with oil of tartar, ox lime- 


water, its colour turns from a vermilion to a crimſon colour. 

In a decoction of turnſol- flowers it retains its proper colour. 

— They have not been able to get any fixed eſſential ſalt from 

it; but a volatile ſalt it yields. in ahundange; Which, in M. 

Marſiglés opinion, would haye a better effect in medicine, if 
taken in a liquid, than when incl i 


i 5 : — d in 75 onſerves, and gon- 
fections, Which hinder its action. See Supplement, article 
KE RMES, -. : ü 17 N 


. CCC DE FOR 927 
KERN, or Kev, a term in the antient Iriſh militia, ſigni- 
Ge o 8197 eee | ; 


amden tells us, the-armies of Ireland conſiſted of cavalry, | 


called galloglaſſes ; and infantry, lightly armed, called Jenes. 
— The bernes bore ſwords, and darts ;, to the. laſt, were fitted 
cords, by which they could recover them, after they had been 
launched out. 1914 t r hate e tre TY gif Pt. 5 
KERBNEs, in our laws, fignify idle perſons, gr vagabonds. See 
VAGABORD.. ,, .',/ We: 
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KEY, a little iron inſtrument, for the openirg of locks. . 


weden, .. 


X * ©) 


Ert a4 Gib ee en. 
The invention of 4eys is ging bo ane Theodore of Samos, 


miſtake, the uſe of l having been known before the ſiege of 
1 


M. ilinus is of opinion, that 4eys,- at firſt, only ſerved for the 
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There was alſo another ey; called Paxzreyee, made in the | 
manner of # male ſcrew, which had its correſponding female 
in a bolt uffxed to the door. 
Rx is, hence; become a general name for ſeveral things ſerv- 
OD ROY or cloſe others. a.! 
T 


Key, or KZT 
thereof ; Which, being wider and fuller at the | 


placed atop '1 | 
top than bottom, wedges,” as it were, and binds in, all the 
- The" #ey" is" different in the different orders; in the Tuſcan 
and Dotie, it is a plain ſtone, only projecting; in the Ionic, 
it is cut, and waved ſomewhat after the manner of conſoles ; 
+ inithe'Cbrinthian and Compoſite, it is a conſole enriched 
with ſculpture, foliages, &c. See Tab. Archit. fg. 30. lit. c. 

i Yo! een 2052 ene ende ene W 
T ek Kk v. tener, or Arrb tones, is ſometimes alſo given 
t all the ſtones which form the ſweep of an arch, or 
vault—anſweritig to what the French more diſlinctly call 
e e | 


Kar is alfo uſed for the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiQtion; particularly | 


for the power of excominunicating, and abſolving. © 
The Romanifts ſay, the pope has the power of the keys, and 
enn open and ſhut Paradiſe as he pleaſes; grounding their 
opinion on that expreſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, J will give thee 
V the 40 of the kingdom of heaven. | | 
1nS. Gregory we read, that it was the cuſtom heretofore for 
the popes td fois 2 golden key to princes, wherein they al- 
5 oe incloſed a little of the filings of S. Peter's chains, kept 
with 


a a world of devotion at Rome; and that theſe keys were | 
worn in the boſom, as being ſuppoſed to contain ſome won- |' 


* — 


derful virtues. ' 
Etxy, in po'ygraphy, and | 
of a cipher z which is a ſecret known only to the perſon 
+ - who writes the letter, and him who deciphers it. See AL- 
© e 207500 54” 235 - g5tett RO 
Some ciphers have a ſingle ey, where the ſame characters 
| - afe uſed throughout; in other eiphers, the charpRers are 
varied, and the tey is double. hr: n 1 


Kir, in muſic, is a certain fundamental note, or tone, to 
dich wie whole piece, be it concerta, ſonata, cantata, Se. 
is accommodated; and with which it uſually begins, but 


1 * 


always ends. 


To get an ides of the uſe of the key, it may be obſerved, 


that as in an oration there is a ſubject, viz. ſome principal 
perſon or thing to which the diſcourſe is referred, and which 


ales to be kept in view, that nothing unnatural, and fo- | 


reign to the ſubject, may be brought in; ſo in every regular 


4 


all che reſt. The piece begins and ends in this; and this is, 


as it were, the muſical ſubject, to which a regard muſt be 


had in all the other notes of the piece. Again, as in an ora- 
—— there are ſeveral diſtin& articles, which refer to different 
fſudjects, yet ſo as they have all a viſible connexion with the 
principal {ubjeR, which regulates and influences the whole; 
o in muſie there may be various ſubaltern ſubjects, that is, va- 


rious keys, to which the different parts of the piece may belong: 


(0 principaF#2y, und have à ſenfible connexion With it. 

To give à gte dingt notion of the fey, we muſt obſerve, 
71 —_— oQave'conthitis in t the whole principles of muſic, 
doth with reſpeRt t conforiance or harmony, and fucceffion, 
or mel6dy/; and if either ſcale be continued to a double oc- 
tave, there will, in that caſe, be ſeven different orders of the 


"degrees ef un octave, "proceeding from the ſeven different} 
letters with which the terms of the ſcale are marked, —| 


An gt en fond therefore, 7. , à ſound of any determinate 
pitch or tune; may be made the try of the piece, by 1105 
ing to it the Even natural notes ariſing from the divifion of 
nan cctade; and repeating thee above or below, at plea- 
ſure. Ihe given note is applied as the principal note or #+y o 
the piece; by* frequent cloſes, or cadences upon it; 
and, in the progreſs of the melody, no other but thoſe ſeven 
natural nbtes Vn be admitted, Sha "the piece continues in 


2 
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rr 


F or — 
For inflance; Nap 


that ey, every other note being foreign to the fundamental, 
4 1 ih rtr e „n 


Auppoe a ſong begun in any note, and carried 
or downwards, by degrees, and harmoniesl di. 


„ f. r. are the true notes of 


the natural ſcal rating from the fundamental; and let 
eddie melody beſo condiifted though thoſe natural notes, as 


- "to cloſe and, terminte in the fundamental, or any of its 
Saves above or below); that note is called the key of the me- 
i :iJody; becauſe it governs e WR; wee ing theim ſo far, 2 

tas hay pet be to it, in the relation to the ſeven eſſential 
* ibtes 2 an GCN nd When any other note 


| 
e called; going put of i 7 | 
From which or of hen „bir 4 fong's continuing in, | 


o” Sons vat ey; it may be obſerved, that the Whole 
' " oave,” with'its natural notes come under the idea of whe” ; 


our, of en Hreb, or Pault, is the lafſt lone 


ganography, denotes the alphabet 


piece of muſic there is one note, viz. the tey, which regulates | 


_ 


is brought in, 


K HA 


In which laſt ſenſe of the word 4ey (viz. where it is applied 
to one fundamental note), another note is ſaid to be out of 
the key, when it has not the relation to that fundamental of 
any of the natural notes belonging to the concinnous diviſion 
1 ot e 46405 eee e 
Here teo it muſt be added, with reſpect to. the two different 
diviſions of the octave, that a note may belong to the ſame 
Ley, i. e. it may have a juſt muſical relation to the ſame fun- 
damental in one kind of diviſion; and be out of the ey, with 
reſpect to another. | Lg 52 
No a piece of muſic may be catried through ſeveral keys ; 
i. e. it may be given in one key, and be led out of that ſrt 
another, by introducing ſome note foreign, to the firſt, and 
ſo on to another: but a regular piece mult not only return 
to the firſt ey, but thoſe other keys, too, muſt have a parti- 
cular connexion with the firſt. It may be added, that thoſe 
other keys muſt be ſome of the natural notes of the principal 
fey, though not any of them at pleaſuree. 
As to the diſtinctions of 4eys, we have already obſerved, that 
to conſtitute any given note or ſound, a key, or fundamental 
note, it muſt have the ſeven eflential or natural notes added 
to it ; out of which, or their octaves, all the notes of the 
piece muſt be taken, while it keeps within the ly, 7. e. with- 
in the government of that fundamental.-It is evident, there- 
fore, there are but two different ſpecies of lcyt, which ariſe 
according as we join the greater or leſs third, theſe being al- 
ways accompanied with the ſixth and ſeventh of the ſame 
ſpecies; the third g, for inſtance, with the ſixth and ſeventh 
g; and the third /, with the ſixth and ſeventh /. 
This diſtinction is expreſſed under the names of harp key, 
- which is that with the third g, &c. and the flat hey, which 
is that with the third /, &c; whence it is plain, that how 
many different cloſes ſoever there be in a piece, there can be 
-* but two keys, if we conſider the eſſential difference of keys ; 
every ley being either flat, or ſharp, and every ſharp key be- 
ing the fame, as to melody, as well as every flat one. 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that in common practice the 
- teys are ſaid to be different, when nothing is conſidered but 
the different tune, or pitch of the note, in which the different 
cloſes are made.—In this ſenſe, the ſame piece is faid to be 
in different #eys, according as it is begun in different notes, 
or degrees of tune. 8 5 N 
To prevent any confuſion which might ariſe, from uſing the 
ſame word in different ſenſes, M. Malcolm propoſes the word 
mode to be ſubſtituted inſtead of the word key, in the former 
ſenſe ; that is, where it expreſſes the melodious conſtitution 
of the octave, as it conſiſts of ſeven eſſential or natural 
notes, beſides the fundamental ; and in regard there are two 
ſpecies of it, he propoſes, that that with à third g be called 
the greater mode ; and that with a third 7, the leſſer mode; 
| * appropriating the word key to thoſe notes of the piece in 
| which the cadence is made; all of which may be called dif- 
ferent keys, in reſpect of their different degrees of tune. 
To diſtinguiſh, then, accurately between a mode and a key, he 
gives us this definition; via. an octave, with all its natural 
and effential degrees, is a mode, with reſpect to the conſtitu- 
tion, or manner of dividing it; but, with reſpeR to its place 
in the ſcale of muſic;*.;e. the degree, or pitch of tune, it 
is a key; though that name is peculiarly: applied to the fun- 
Whence follows, that the fame mode may be with different 
Leys z i. v an octave of ſounds may be raiſed in che ſame order, 
and kind of degrees, which makes the ſame mode; and yet be 
begun higher or lower; i. c. be taken at different degrees of 
tune, with reſpect to the whole, which makes different keys; 
and, vit2 ver ſa; that the ſame key may be with different modes, 
i. e. the extremes of two octaves may be in the ſame degree of 
tune, yet the diviſion of them be different. 
Kk vs alſo denote thoſe little pieces in the forepart of an organ, 
ſpinette, or harpſichord; by means whereof the jacks are play- 
ed, fo as to firike' the firings of the inftrument; and wind is 
given to the pipes; by raiſing and ſinking the ſucker of the 
x "Sor SIR S9L IST 2a tb RN, 8 th of 5 
They are in number twenty-eight, or twenty · nine. In la 
— there are ſeveral CP theſe keys ; ſome to x i 
ſmall ſecond organ, ſome for the main organ, ſome. for the 
trumpet, and ſome for the echoing-trumpet, © In ſome there 
are but a'part that play, the reſt r ornament. There 
are twenty flits in large &eys, which in the half notes. 
M. Buliouſki, of Douliez, * to have invented a ne- 
kind of yt, much preferab e to the common ones. Wich 
other in a continual geometrical proportion; and ſo can fur- 
© niſtiall the ſounds in muſic, and by conſequence all the ima - 
2 intervals and concords; ' whereas the common keys do 
ut yield ſome of them. %% « œ ( let . 
Kur, in a naval ſenſe. See the article Kay, 
KHAZINE, che grand ſeignior 's treaſury. See Tak ASURYS 
Here are kept tegilters of receipts, accounts of provinces. 1 
drawers, marked with the years, and the placys names: here 
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though the fundamental or principal note is, in a pe 
©-*ſenſe, ealled the key. Th |; . | | 
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alſo is kept part of the emperor's wardrobe, 
N | | | Frery 


kIBES. See the article CuILBLAIV. : „ 
KIDNEY, rein; a part of an animal, whoſe uſe is to ſepa- 


between the ſpleen and the ſame muſcle, on the leſt ſide, In 


other hand only one. In men they are commonly about five 
inches long, and three broad, and one and an half thick: their 


emulgent arteries, and theſe carry it into the little glands ; 


Fig. 4. lit. bb, cs. ig 
KILDERKIN, a kind of liquid meaſure,' which contains 


KING *, a monarch, or potentate, who rules ingly and 


: Kings, both among the antient Greeks and Romans, were 
of Delos, ſays, 


As to the Romans, Livy and Dionyſius are expreſs ; they 
Lawyers ſay, 


of the moſt Chriſtian Ling, and the king of Spain has that of 
. . catholic | ng. Fx 
| The king of the Romans is a prince choſen by the emperor, 
The ting of England, by the Lateran council, under pope 
Julius II. 
3 2 that of defender 
Vo 


Every day of the divan this treaſury is opened, either to take 
out, or put ſomething in: and the principal officers, who have 
the charge of it, are all to aſſiſt at this opening. The 
Tchaouch-bachi, in their preſence, firſt breaks the wax where- 
with the keyhole had been ſealed up, and, carrying it to the 

nd vizier, that miniſter firſt kiſles it, and then draws out 
of his boſom the grand ſignor's gold ſeal ; in the mean time 
he looks narrowly after the officer, who, when he has done 
his buſineſs in the treaſury, locks and ſeals up the place, and 


returns the ſeal to the vizier with the ſame ceremony as be- 


fore. 


the officers are never allowed to enter with any cloaths that 
have pockets in them. 3 


rate the urine. 


The kidneys are two, ſituate one on each ſide ; one between 
the liver and muſculus lumbaris, on the right fide ; the other 


man, the right is lower than the Jeft ; but, in quadrupeds, it 
is uſually the contrary ; they are faſtened to the loins, and the 
diaphragm, by their exterior membrane, and to the bladder by 
the ureters ; the right is alſo faſtened to the inteſtine cæcum, 
and the left to the colon: their figure reſembles a bean, or 
rather a creſcent, being curve on the fide of the vena cava, 
and on the outſide gibbous. | | 

There are ordinarily but two kidneys, though ſometimes three 
have been found, and ſometimes four, and ſometimes on the 


ſubſtance is compoſed of glands, and very ſmall urinary 
pipes, or canals ; the glands form the circumference, and 
ſerve to ſeparate the urine; the papillæ, or. urinary tubes, 
form the inner part ; they come out of the glands, and car 
the urine into a cavity, in the concave part of the kidney, 
called the pelvis, whence it paſſes through the ureters into the 
bladder. See PELVIs. ; 

The kidneys are covered with two membrane: , they have 
each of them arteries and veins ; the arteries come from the 
aorta, and the veins terminate in the cava; theſe are all called 
emulgents. They have nerves alſo, which take. their origin 


from the plexus renalis, formed by the. ramifications of the 


intercoſtal nerve, and the nerves of the loins. 1 
The kidneys ſecrete the urine from the blood, which, by the 
motion of the heart, is driven through the arteries into the 


where its ſeroſity, being ſeparated, is received. in at the orifices 
of the urinary pipes, which go from the glands to the pelvis, 


and thence runs by the ureters into the bladder; the blood, | 


which could not enter the 2 is brought back by the 
emulgent veins.— See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) Fig. 1. lit. II. 


two firkins, or eighteen gallons, beer-meaſure, and ſixtecen 


ale-meaſure. _ 


Two kilderlies make a barrel, and four an bogſhead. 


ſovereignly over a people. See SOVEREIGN, PRINCE, &c, 


Camden derives the word from the Saxon Cymng, which 
_ ignifies the ſame 5 and that from Can, power, or Ken, 
 knowlege, wherewith every monarch is ſuppoſed to be inveſted. 
The Latin rex, the Scythian reix, the Punic re/ch, the Spa- 
niſh rey, and French rey, come all, according to Poſtel, from 
the Hebrew N reſch, chief, head. 


prieſts as well as princes. Virgil, ſpeaking of Anius, king 
Rex Anius, rex idem hominum, Phehique ſacerdes. 


ſay, that though Numa inſtituted a great number of orders of 
prieſthood, yet ſome he diſcharged himſelf, arid in perſon.— 


After the expulſion of the kings, they were obliged to create a | 
rex ſacrorum, a king of the ſacrifices, for the adminiſtration 

of the prieſtly = of the royalty. eel 

e king of England is a mixed perſon, a prieſt} 

as well as'a prince: at his coronation: he is anointed with 

dil, as the priefts and 4ings of Iſrael were, to intimate, that 

his perſon is ſacred. SIRENS: SF 
Among the Greeks, the king of Perſia had antiently the ap- 


pellation of the great king ; the king of France now has that 
See CATHOLIC. © 
aS a coadjutor in the government of the empire. 1 


had the title of Cbriſtianiſſimus conferred on them; 


Beſides this, there are other apartments for the money, where | up the quality of queen. 
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The title of grace was firſt given to our tings about the time 
1 2 IV. and that of highneſs and majgſiy firſt to Henry 


In all public inſtruments and letters, the #ing ſtyles himſelf 
nos, we, though till the time of 4ing John; he ſpoke in the 
ſingular number. | . 

The Hungarians formerly gave the name Aing to their queen 
Mary, to avoid the infamy which the laws of that country 
caſt upon thoſe who are governed by women : accordingly; 
ſhe bore the title of 4ing Mary, till her marriage with Sigiſ- 
mund, at which time ſhe laid aſide her kingſhip, and took 
The laws make it high treaſon barely to imagine or intend 

the death of the 4ing ; and, becauſe the deſtruction, of the 
king may enſue that of his great counſellers or officers, it is 
felony in any of the king's ſervants to conſpire even that; 
though in other capital caſes, it is a rule, that voluntas non 


reputabitur pro facto and an Engliſhman ſhall not, in any 
other caſe, be put to death, unleſs the deed follow the intent. 


The king's office (as he promiſes at his coronation) is to pre- 
ſerve the rights and privileges of the church, the prerogative 
of the crown, the laws and cuftoms of the realm, /&c. or as 

Forteſcue has it, he is pugnare bella populi, ſui, & eos recti ſſimi 
judicare. He acknowleges no precedence in any other prince 
but the emperor. \ oF 
He has the ſupreme right of patronage, called patronage pa- 
ramount, over all the eccleſiaſtical benefices in England. 
He has power, by his prerogative, without any act of parlia- 
ment, to make war or peace, conclude leagues and treaties, 
give commiſſions for impreſſing ſoldiers, diſpoſe of magazines, 
caſtles, ſhips, public moneys, &c. He conyokes, adjourns, 

prorogues, and diſſolves parliaments ; and may refuſe his 
aſſent to any bill paſſed by both houſes, without giving his 
reaſons for it. | | IT 

He may increaſe the number of members of either houſe at 
pleaſure, by creating new peers, and beſtowing privileges on 


other towns for ſending burgeſles to parliament. He has alſo 


wer to enfranchiſe an alien, and make him a denizen; 
Dabes due to him are always to be ſatisfied in the firſt place, 
in caſe of executorſhip, &c. and till his debt is diſcharged, 
he may protect the creditor from the arreſts of others. He 
may diſtrain for the whole debt on a tenant that holds but 
part of the land, is not obliged to demand his rent as others - 
are, may ſue in what court he pleaſes, and diſtrain where he 
liſts, In all doubtful caſes, ſemper preſumitur pi rege: no 
ſtatute reſtrains him, unleſs he be particularly named. In 


all cafes where the 4ing is plaintiff, his officers may enter 


with an arreſt ; and, if entrance be denied, break open 'an 
houſe, and ſeize the party; though in other caſes a man's 


| houſe is his caſtle, and has a privilege to protect him againſt 
all arrefls, , Wr = 


He has cuſtody of the perſpns and eſtates of idiots and lunatics - 
he is ultimus — regni, and to him revert all eſtates, when 
no heir appears. All treaſure- trove (i. e. money, plate, ot 

bullion, ſound, and the owners not known) belongs to him; 
ſo all waifs, ſtrays, wrecks, lands recovered from the ſea, 


gold and filver mines, royal fiſhes, &c. belong zo him. He 
can unite, ſeparate, enlarge, or contract, the limits of biſhop- 
_ Tricks, or eccleſiaſtical benefices, and by his letters erect new 


biſhopricks, colleges, &c. See REeGaLia. 
He can diſpenſe with the rigour of the eccleſiaſtical laws, ex- 


cept thoſe which have been confirmed by an act of parlia- 


ment, or declared by the bill of rights; as, for a baſtard to 
be a prieſt, for a biſh 


op to hold a benefice in commendam, 
&c. He has alſo power to diſpenſe with ſeveral acts of par- 
liament, and penal ſtatutes, by a non-obſtante, where himſelf 
is alone concerned ; to moderate the rigour of the law, ac- 
cording to equity; to pardon a man condemned by law, 
except in appeals.of murder ; and to interpret by his judges, 
in ſtatutes andaſes not defined by law. 
The laws efteem him God's vicegerent on earth, and aſcribe 
various perfections to him, not belonging to any other man. 
No flaw or weakneſs is found in him; no injuſtice or error; 


no negligence, infamy, ſtain, or corruption of bloed. By 


his crown he is, ipſo facto, cleared of all attainder: no non- 
age or N are allowed in him; and his very grants of 
lands, though held in his natural capacity; cannot be avoided 


by nonage. Nay more, the law aſcribes a kind of perpetuity, 


or immortality, to him; Rex Angliæ non moritur. His death 
is termed his demiſe, becauſe the crown is thereby demiſed to 
another. | . 24 

He is ſaid not to be liable to death, as being a corporation of 
himſelf, that lives for ever. Thete is no interregnum, but 
the minute one king dies, his heir is 4ing, fully and abſo= 


lutely, without any coronation, ceremony, &c,—To theſe 


it may be added, that the law attributes a kind of ubiquity 


to the ling ; be is in a manner every-where in all his eourts, 


and therefore cannot be nonſuited. hs 
Some things, however, there are which, the &:ap cannot do; 
viz. he cannot do wrong, nor can he divelt himſelf, or ſue- 


- . 


ceſſors, of any part of his reg. I prerogative, authority, &. | 
fy 8 Na 8 
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| There ate ſeveral things alſo which he cannot do ſalvo jure, 
ih Jalkvo-juramento, & ſalva conſcientia ſua + in particular, there 
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though he has no vote, | unleſs he be a por himſelf, but is to 

give his opinion and advice to the houſe by virtue of a wiic 

are two things which he cannot do without the confent of | of aſſiſtance ; and is frequently therefore conſulted by them, | 
parliament ; viz. make new laws, or raiſe new taxes. both in making and repealing laws, and in altering or ex- 
Champion of the KIM. \ CHAMPION. plainiag them. He makes a return of all writs of error in 
| | CHARTER. parliament directed to this coutt, and with his own hand de- 


* ** 


1 188 5 Cbarters of the KING. | 
Committee of the King. 
Peace of the KING. | 
Dr of the KING. 


| COMMITTEE. Reer the writ of error, and a tranſcript of the proceedings 
See the article (PRACcRg. in the cauſe, into the houſe of lords. | 
$f ' QUARANTAIN. {| The three puiſne or inferior judges of this court go the cir. 
enant of the KING. TENA Nr. cuits, and are in commiſſion of oyer and terminer at the 
Widow of the Kidd. Wibow: Old-Baily. Their ſalar is 375 l. per term, to which they, 
KinG of the ſacrifices, Rex ſacrificulus, or facrorum, Was a | as well as the chief juſtice, are intitled, though they hay. 
title of an antient prieſt, or miniſter of rehgion, at Rome ; pen not to ſit one day in court in the term, un els they give 
who was ſuperior to the flamen dialis, but inferior to the their aſſent ſo ſlightly, a, on a ſcire facias, to be charged 
dontifex maximus. 5 "Ih | RD. ah with negligence :. theſe alſo hold by quamdiu' ſe bene gel- 
He was created at the comitia centuriata, or aſſembly of the] ſerint. 1 1 1 i 
centuries, and was at firſt choſen out of the number of the | There are ſeveral officers belonging to this court, as two 
patricians. - He could not, during his office, hold any magi- chief clerks, or prothonotaries, who are ſuppoſed to enter all 
{tracy, nor harangue the people. He preſided atall the facri- | the pleadings and judgments between party and party ; al. 


ficet laimed the featts, &c. though this is in reality done by an entering-clerk under 
9 His 2s hore the title of queen of the ſacrifices, regina ſacro- them; and all writs of latitat, non omittas, bills of Middle- 
rum; and had herſelf a part in the ſacred ceremonies. | fex, habeas corpus, &c. are ſubſcribed with the names of 


1 drag ro 4 — foo NILES 15 — N The Boas th as maſter of the office on the pleas ide 
ority : of 8 
: Reralds, reſide t thei 1 te pt have the juriſdiction of | and is the chief clerk's deputy ; his buſineſs is to examine any 
eee eee | } perſon, who is to be ſworn an entering-clerk, or attorney at 
6 g : 3 | 5 3 
In England we have three kings of arms; viz. Garter, Cla- large, whether he be duly qualified, a to preſeat him > the 
rencieux, and Norroy - . e juſtice.— He alſo figns all judgments, and gives coſts 
Garter, principal KING at arms. See the article SA TER. | upon them ; and the court, upon any motion, in relation to 
This officer was inſtituted by Henry V. His buſineſs is to = * practice 20 8 or 2 , = voi 
attend the knights of the garter at their aſſemblies,” to mar- refers the examination thereof to him,—He alſo takes all 
ſhal the For ek at the denn of the higheſt nobility, and | affidavits in court (unleſs on the crown-ſide), and the acknoy- 
to-carry the garter to kings and Princes beyond the fea z on legement of all deeds in court. | 8 
which occaſion he you tobe joined in commiſſion with fome — 1 _ N Sen the article e ISL 
principal of the kingdom, BORO exchange. J © | | ey? : 
e Kino 5 — 85 ſo called ou = __ res —_— See HousyoLD, GREENCLOTH, Cor- 
tence, to whom he firſt belonged. His office is to mar F c. a OY „„ 5 
and Gpote the funerals of Al the inferior nobility, as baronets, |K1NnG's — See the article Counciz.. 
knights, eſquires, and gentlemen, on the fouth-ſide of the KIxo's Alber, the money due to the King in the court of com- 
r x: ks I mon-pleas, pro licentia concordandi, in reſpect of a licence 
Norrey KING at arms is to do the fame on the north-fide of CS MR ng for levying a fine of lands, or tene- 
the river Trent. | g e e 2h ments, to another e e 
Theſe two laſt are alſo called provincial heralds, in re- ee thanes. F Soo the article * 
| they divide the kingdom between them into two pro- KING s ar. | = C WAR. E 
| WY want og, „„. e |KrNnc's wardrobe. See the article WARDROꝶBE. | 
- Theſe; by charter, have power to viſit nobletitens families, KINTAL, or QuinTAL, a weight of one hundred pounds, 
- to ſet down their pedigrees, [diſtinguiſh their arms, appoint | more or less, according to the different uſage of divers nations. 
heralds. „„ E OW 0. or 120 pounds, 7 ounces, 12 drachms; but that of Aleppo is 
_ © Antiently the kings at urmt were created, and folemnly | 405 2 Ix dunces, 15 drachms, 8 
S 
days the earl marſhal has a ſpecial commiſſion, at every crea- oly Crois, May the third, and a 
E. perſonate the king. A . rd I day; during which, falmon-fiſhing in the river Thames, 
To theſe may be added Five Kix at arms, for Scotland, | from elend to Henley, is forbidden by Rot. Parl. 50 
who is the · ſetond ting at arms for Great Britain; „ e Res Ee TW eee . 
ä veſted and crowned with great ſolemnity. To bim belong RK-MOTE, a ſynod. See the article SyNon.. 
the eee gt king's proclamations, marſhalling funerals, | Sometimes = wry alſo taken for a meeting in the church; 
reverſing arms, Oc. . „ I or veltry, See Mor. 2 2 1 _ 
KINGDOM, among chemiſts, is a term which they apply to | KIRK-S .SSION S, the name of a petty eccleſiaſtical judi- 
Dr / rere 
vegetable, an at, 3 3 , "Um of will 
KING'S bench, bancus regius, a court, or judgment-ſeat, ſo | has its own.elder- and deacon to overſee'it: ” N ponſiſtory of 
called, in . ere king eee to pe nyt Judge 5 miniſters, elders, and deacons of a pariſſ, form a kirk 
of the court, and may do fo whenever he es; for which tian rap 
reaſon all writs, and vitae proceſs in oy | court, are” Made Theſe meet once a week, the miniſter being their moderator, 
returnable coram nobis, that is, before the king himſelf, and] but e e voice. It regulates matters relating to 
— not coram juſtitiarũs noſtris, as is the form in the common- public worſhip, elections, catechizing, viſitations, &c. It 
s * Judges of = coutt are the lord chief juſtice, and three = _ 4 the preſbytery; and in all caſes an appeal lies from 
r puiſne juſtices. 5 | it to the pr 5 d ee he 
C principally deterthined ctiatters relating to « , » 
- the crown, and the Peace. When any perſon is aggrieved Fd 1 g apple by way of obloquy to the Perfians, ever 
by an order of uſtices, or quarter- ſeſſions, they have recourſe | - 7275 ael Sophi, founder of the family laſt reigning r 
- hither 3 the rights of elections of mayors, bailiffs, conſtables, | Per. . ho ordered his, ſoldiers to wear à red cap, roun 
Oc are oſten, upon mandamus's, brought before this court | . which is 2 ſcarf or turban with za duren plaits in it, in me- 
to be ſettled; and probibitions are hence iſſued out to ſtay | mory of the twelve imams, ſucceſſors of Ali, ſtom whom he 
proceedings in the ecclefiaftical, admiralty, or any, inferior retended to deſcen. „ 


court, where the matters appear to be triable at common law. |. Y iginere writes the word #exeilhaſs, and adds, that, accord- 
' | The ſubject has alſo a right to ſue in this court for any debt | ing ire interpretation among the Petſians, the twelve 
or contract, as well; as in any other court, and may as adran- plaits ſignify the twelve ſacraments of their law. Viginere, 
tageouſly and expeditiouſly proceec. I not contented with this, looks out for anothet ofiginal; and 
The the? jet is conftuted by writ'; and he bo hold, | tells us there is a myſtery in it, derived from the antient ps 

4 8 ſe bene geſferit'; and ſo cannot be diſplaced without Hanne when the Perfians:atored fire, whofe heat is denoted 
- ſome great miſdemeanour; though formerly the chief jultice, y the red colour, which in-ſome meaſure ſymbolizes with 
and other inferior dies, were made valy durante benzplacizo, | the ſuns held) by thomjo-the higheſt vonerdion, ff de. 
and accordingly were turned out at the King's pleaſure, The war twelve plaits ſhew-the:twelve months uf the yer, 


falary of the ſord chief juſtice uſed to be but 15001, p 8. and the twelve ſigns in which that luminary performs his 
=. - but it is now 500 l. per term.—He prefides under ks Ny 7 N e eee ee Yo en ad eee 
$ | in this court; hut the court divides, in giving judgment [> AVE. aa old appellation ſor a man; fervant, and fo uſe! 
in this'court ; hat when the court divides, in giving judgment [9-0 3275 Fara ren aothonyro rg Fed 
3 3 „ ee, n, Ae 3 104 th | in 14 E, NI. Rat, 1% cap. 8 9. . 
= '+ if the opimom of *court fhould be equa y divided, the The word is formed from the Saxon tha; Vor Flemiſh kraft; 
| ©-matter muſt reſt till one of the judges ſhall ſee juſt reaſon to which ſignify the ſame. - . "is | 


alter His opinion,—He is to attend the lords in parliament, KNnAve 8 a male - child or boy ; in which ſenſe 
= | WE 2.9 1 
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. Uſprace the order; and when they f 


DN 


| $1bve<child has been frequently uſed, in contradiſtin ion to a 


girl; and in this ſenſe Wicliff uſes the word in his tranſlation 
of Exod. i. 16. and other places of the Bible. In the old 
Saxon tranſlation of Mat. viii. 6. Puer meus jacet in domo pa- 
ralyticus, was turned, Myn knapa. 
KNnAvE has ſometimes alſo been uſed as an addition; as Wil- 
lielmus Cowper de Denbigh, knave, &c. S 
It is a common opinion, that Rom. i. 1. was tranſlated, Paul 
a knave of Feſus Chriſt. This miſtake was occaſioned by a 
Bible in the duke of Lauderdale's library, where the word 
kneawwe is inſerted in leſs characters than the others, and a ra- 
ſure might be eaſily diſcerned. | 
KNEELING. See the article GENUFLExION. 
' KNEES.—Carling KN EES. See CARLING. | 
KNIGHT * properly ſignifies a perſon, who for his 


virtue, and martial proweſs, is, by the king, raiſed above the | 


rank of gentlemen, into an higher claſs of dignity and ho- 
The word #night, in its original German, Inecht, ſignifies 
a ſervant; and has ſince been uſed for a ſoldier, or man of 


' war.—-We have but one inſtance among us where night is 
uſed in the firſt ſenſe, and that is in 4night of the foire, who | 


properly ſerves in parliament for fuch a county. In the Latin, 
French, Spaniſh, Italian, and Dutch languages, #night is ex- 
preſſed by a word which properly ſignifies an hor/emar, as be- 
| ing uſually employed on horſeback, Indeed our common law 

calls them milites, ſoldiers, becauſe they uſually held lands in 
| #night-ſervice, to ſerve the king as ſoldiers in his wars; in 

which ſenſe the word miles was uſed pro waſſallo, — 


Knighthood was the firſt degree of honour in the antient ar- 
mies, and was uſually conferred with a great deal of ceremony 


on thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themfelves by ſome notable | 


exploit in arms. They were originally ſaid to be adopted, 
which we now call dubbed; as being ſuppoſed, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the ſons of him who knighted them. | 
The ceremonies at the creation of a #njght have been va- 
rious. The principal were a box on the ear, and a ftroke with 
a ſword on the ſhoulder. Then they put on him a ſhoulder- 
belt, and gilt ſword, ſpurs, and the other military accoutre- 
ments; after which, being armed as a #night, he. was led in 
great pomp to the church. 00 ; 
he manner of making a night, wih us, is deſcribed by 
Camden in-a few words: Qui egugſtrem dignitatem ſuſcipit, 
 Hlewts gembuts leviter in humero percutitar : princeps bis verbis 
affatur, Sus vel ſors chevalier au nom de Dieu, Surge vel fis 
euer in nomine Dei. This is meant of #nights-bachelors, 


which ĩs the loweſt, though the moſt antient, order of knight- | 


hood among us. ET, | 
Knights grew ſo very numerous, that the dignity became of 
much leſs repute. Charles V. is ſaid to have made five hun- 
dred in a ſingle day: on which account, therefore, new or- 
ders of knighthood were inſtituted, in order to diſtinguiſh the 
more deſerving from the croud. For the ſeveral kinds of 
knights among us, feeBacyELOR, BanneRET, BARON RT, 
Bar RH, GART ER, Oc. | | 
Rxrohr is alſo underſtood of a perſon admitted into any order, 
either purely military, or military and religious, inſtituted 
by fome king or prince, with certain marks and tokens of 
| e and 1 e RE | $1 
ouch are the #nights e the garter, of the elephant, of the 
Hol Glo, of Matt, Ben Ane e n 
names, GAR TER, ELEPHANT, Cc. 
Kwiohr, Egues, among the Romans, was the ſecond degree 


tors. x 
At the time of building the city of Rome, the whole army of 


of the nobility ; following immediately that of the ſena-| 


Romulus conſiſted of 3000 foot, and 300 horſe ; which 300 


Horle were the original of the Roman #quites, or knights. 
Theſe made the ſecond order that had places in the ſenate. 
anutius and Sigonius are of opinion, that beſides the eque- 
ſtrian order, and thoſe #nights immediately below the ſena- 
tors, Romulus inſtituted a military order, whereof the Ro- 
man cavalry was compoſed. But no antient author takes 
notice of any order of xnighthood inſtituted on purpoſe for the 


war, nor any other 4nights but thoſe 300, which, as we | 


oy obſerved, were the firſt foundation of the equeſtrian 
. a P ; b* | WF: ER re 

The knights had an horſe kept them at the public charge; 

but when they were taken in among the ſenators, they re- 

ligned that privilege: to be a #night,-it was neceſſary they 

ſhould have a certain revenue, that ther poverty might not 

led of the'preſcribed 


revenue, they were expunged out of the liſt of #nights, and 


rut down among the plebeians. Ten thoufand crowns is 


we 


Lemputed tohive been the revenue required. 


* 


lance between the power of the ſenate and the people. They 


Tegleed the exerciſes of war, and betook themſelves prin: | 
Jpally to civil employments in Rome; inſomuch that Pliny | 


obſerves, in his time, they had no longer an horſe kept at the 
pulley hee." l ; | 7 ond 8 3.755 8 tac 
8 fay, that the order of knights, as diffin from the 
pope, did not begin before the time of the Gracchi ; others 
lay the privilege was then firſt granted them, that no judge 


| 


All which ſee under their proper | 


bnights grew Io very powerful,” that they became 4 ba- 


KNI 


| ſhould be choſen, but out of their order: fome time after 
- which, they took them into the ſenate, This, however, is 


certain, it was only ſrom that time that a certain revenue was 
neceſſary, and that this intitled them to the knighthood, with- 
out being deſcended from antient nights. 1 
ENIGHTHOOD, a military order, or honour; or a matk 
or degree of antient nobility, or.reward of perſonal virtue and 
merit. 5 
There are four kinds of knighthoed ; military, regular, hono- 
rary, and ſocial. ee in 
Military KxNi6aTHooD is that of the antient knights, who 
acquired it by high feats of arms. 85 
Theſe are called milites, in antient charters and titles, by 
which they were diſtinguiſhed from bare bachelors, &c. 
Theſe knights were 11 with a ſword, and pair of gilt ſpurs; 
| Whence they were called equites aurati. | 
Knizhthood is not hereditary, but acquired. It does not come 
into the world with a man, like nobility ; nor can it be re- 
voked. The ſons. of kings, and kings themſelves, with all 
other ſovereigns, heretofore had &n:ghthood conferred on them 
as a mark of honour, 'They were uſually. knighted at their 


baptiſm or marriage, at their coronation, before or after a 
battle, &c. ' | | | 


profeſs to wear ſome particular habit, to bear arms againſt 
the infidels, to ſuccour and aſſiſt pilgrims. in their paſſage to 
the Holy Land, and to ſerve in hoſpitals where they ſhould be 
received; ſuch were the knights templars, and ſuch {till are 
the knights of Malta, &. | 
Honorary KNIGHTHOOD is that which princes confer 
on other princes, and even on their own great miniſters 
and favourites ; ſuch are knights of the garter, S. Michael, 
Wc, | | | IH 
Social KnicHTHoOoOD is that which is not fixed, nor confirmed 
by any formal inſtitution, nor regulated by any laſting 
ſtatutes; of which kind there have many orders been erected 
on occaſion of factions, of tilts and tournaments, maſquerades, 
and the like. 2 FOR 
The abbat Bernardo Juſtiniani, at the beginning of his hiſtory 


orders : according to this computation, they are in number 
92. Favin has given us two volumes of them under the 
title of Theatre d Honneur & de Chevalerie, Menenius has 

- Publiſhed Deliciæ Equeſtrium Ordinum, and Andr. Mendo 
as written de Ordinibus Militaribus. Beloi has traced their 
original, and Geliot, in his Armorial Index, has given us their 
inſtitutions. | 1 5 | 


o 


, valerie Ancienne & Moderne, Michieli's Treſor Mi- 
litaire, Caramuel's Theologia Regolare, Miræus's Ori- 
gines Equeſtrium ſive Militarium Ordinum but, above all, 
| Fultiniani Hiſtorie Chronologiche dell” Origine de 7 Or- 
dine Militari, e di tutte le Religione Cavalereſche: the 


1 | 3 „ 
25 IGHTS / S. TN of Mount Sina. 15 CATHERINE. 
VIGHTS of the Chapel. } g. : HAPEL., 
KNIGHTS A the Caller. { bee the article } COLLAR, 
Kn1GHTS-ERRANT, a pretended order of chivalry, whereof 
ample mention is made in the old romances. 5 5 
They were a kind of heroes, who travelled the world in ſearch 
of adventures, redreſſing wrongs, reſcuing damſels, and 
taking all occaſions of ſignalizing their proweſs. 0 
This romantic bravery of the old #nights was heretofore the 


4 
ol 


chimzra of the Spaniards ; among whom there was no cava- 
lier but had his miſtreſs, whoſe eſteem he was to gain by ſome 
heroic action. The duke of Alva, for all his age and gravity, 
is. ſaid to have vowed the conqueſt of Portugal to a young 
lady. © p e bas — 
KNIGHTS 0 0 Geor 0, J.. | 21. EORGE. 
Eren 5 Penh des the article HonouR., - 
KNIGHT-MARSHAL, an officer in the king's houſe, who 
has juriſdiction, and cognizance of any tranſgreſſion within 
the Ling's houſe, and verge; as alſo of contracts made there, 


whereof one of the houſe is party. 
KnicnTs of the Mine. See the article Ming.,,.. _ 
KniGarTs of Mary. 2 en 6 rer C MAR TX. 
KxIchrs of Mount Carmel. ge % CARMEXL. 
p Fa | the article 4 3', 
Rad KNMIOHTs. a Feet See „ In . Rap. 3 
KNIGHTS of the round Table, A TABLE. 


KxNichrs of the Shire, or KNIGHTs of Parliament, are two 
gentlemen of worth, choſen on the king's writ in pleno co- 
.  mitatu, by ſuch of the frecholders of every county as 
can expend 40+. per ann, to repreſent ſuch, county in parlia- 
ment. 1 
cuſfomarily conſtrained to be a Inight, were of neceffity 
to be milites gladio cincti, for fo the, writ runs to this 
day; but now cuſtom admits eſquizes 40 be choſen to thi 
office. A RE YR 8 ian e eee Fl 25 EO 
l muſt have at leaſt 500 J. per ann. and their expences 
properly are to be defrayed by the county; though this is 
ſeldom, now, required. | 


KniGars, in a ſhip, two thick, ſhort pieces of timber, uſu 
„ y 


Regular KNiGuTHo00D is applied to all military orders, which 
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of Fnighthood, gives us a complete catalogue of the ſeveral 


PT S 


To theſe may be added, Father Meneftrier, de la Che- 


. 
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edition which is fulleſt, -is that of Venice in 1692. in 2 vols. 


"Theſe, | when every man Who had a. knights-fee was 
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Hungary, by means of her marriage with Louis prince of 


of a triangle? 


heads; viz. 1425 
tial exiffenee. 
As to the identity or diverſity of our ideas, we may obſerve, 
tat it is the firſt act of the mind to perceive its own ideas; 


K NO 


| ly carved in the figure of ſome head, having in each four | 
ſhivers, three for the halliards, and one for the top-ropes to 
run in. | 15 | | 
One of them ſtands abaft the main-maſt, and for that 
reaſon is called the maein-#night, The other ſtands abaft 
the fore-maſt, on the fecond deck, and is called the fore- 
" knight. | 97 of 

KnioursF EE, an antient law-term, ſignifying ſo much land 
of inheritance as was eſteemed ſufficient to maintain a knight | 
with ſuitable retinue ; which, in Henry the Third's days, 
was reckoned at 15 J. per ann. And by a flat. 1 Edw. II. 
ſuch as had 20 J. per ann. in fee, or for life, might be com- 
elled to be knights.—But this ſtatute is repealed 17 

ar. I. Sir T. Smith rates a #night's-fee at 40 l. yearly.— 
According to Coke, a knight's-fee contained twelve caru- 
| cates, or plongh-lands.—Stow ſays, that there were found in 
England, at the time of the Conqueror, 60211 #nights-fees ; 
according to others, there were 602 15: whereof the religious 
houſes, before their ſuppreſſion, were poſſeſſed of 28015. 


See FRE. | 3 


EnicuTs-SERvVICE, ſervitium militare, a tenure whereby ſe- | 
veral lands in this nation were antiently held of the king; 
which drew after it homage, ſervice in war, eſcuage, ward- | 
ſhip, marriage, &c.” but taken away by the ſtatute 12 
Car. II. c. 24. | | 5 
KNIT fockings. See the article STocK1NGs. 
 KNOCKING-mz/l. See the article STAMPING. _ : 
KNOT properly denotes a part of a tres, from whence it 
ſhoots out branches, roots, or even frut 
T The wood is harder and cloſer in the #nets than in any other 
part, but it is alſo more ſubje& to ſplit there. Vines and 
_ fruit-trees are pruned at the ſecond Inet of the new | 
OED . | | 
The uſe of the Inots of plants is to ſtrengthen the ſtem : 


43 


** 


juice raiſed up for the nouriſhment of the plant. 


Toms > the log-line, at ſea, are the diviſions of it. See 


I beſe are uſually ſeven fathoms or forty- two feet aſunder, 
dut they ſhould be fifty feet; and then, as many #nots as 
the log-line runs out in half a minute, ſo many miles doth 

the ſhip ſail in an hour, ſuppoling her to keep going at an 


equal rate, and allowing for yaws, lee-way, &c. 


'Enor, in medicine, a protuberance in the joints of old gouty 


people: conſiſting of a thick, viſcous, crude, indigeſted pi- 
tuita, accompanied with a bilious humour, hot and acrimo- 


nious ; the groſſeſt and moſt terreſtrial part whereof clogs and | 


converts into a ſtony ſubſtance like chalk. * ' - 
'. Knots appear to be generated like tones in the bladder. 
Phyſicians ſometimes alſo call them nodes, and tophi. See 


% 


Toros, and Nope. 25 
Kxor is alſo uſed for the intrigue of a romance, or drama- 
tic piece; being that part where the perſons are the moſt em- 
2 e by a conjuncture of affairs whoſe end it is not eaſy 
to foreſe. K 5 


tragedy, from its beginning to the place where it begins to 
unravel. The Inet holds as long as the mind is kept ſuſ- 
pended about the event. The Inet ought always to laſt to the 
oc of the fifth act, otherwiſe the reſt of the piece lan- 
—_— TOO 558 
Order of the Kxor is the name of a military order in the 
kingdom of Naples, inſtitiited in 1352. by queen Jane I. on 
occaſion of the peace eſtabliſhed bet een her and the king of 


r | SEP 
I Theorder conſiſted of ſixty knights: Clement VI. approved 


' this order, and gave it the rule of S. Baſil : it choſe S. Ni- 
-  colas for its protector; but it dwindled away after the death | 


of its foundreſs. E 
KNOWING, principles and rules of. See PRINCIt 2, and 
Mp PE | mo 5 
ception of the connexion and agreement, or difagreement 
- and repugnancy, of our ideas. See Ip EA. n 


In which ſenſe, tnotulege ſtands oppoſed to ignorance. See 


IovoRA cg. | | | 
To inow that white is not black, is only to perceive that 
© theſe two ideas: do not agree. So, in rowing that the 
three angles of a triangle ate equal to two right ones; what 


do we more than. perceive, that equality to two right ones 


© neceſſarily agrees to, and is inſeparable from, the three angles 


inds of RKROWIIOE. For what relates to the agreement 
or diſagreement of ideas, we may reduce the whole 


* 


the whole ſtock, of our Enotulege, to four 


The 


octrine, 


ity or diverſity, relation, co-exiſtence, and 


be the other: by this the mind clearly perceives each idea to 
agree with itſelf, and to be what it is; and all diſtin ideas 


to diſagree.— This it does without any pains, or deduction, 


by its natural power of perception, and diſtinction: and for 
doing this, men of art have eſtabliſhed certain general rules, 
or principles; as, that what is, is; and that is impoſſible 
for the ſame thing to be, and not to be. But no maxim 
can make a man #netv clearer, that round is not ſquare, 
than the bare perception of the two- ideas, which the ming, 
at firſt ſight, perceives to diſagree. E 

The next kind of agreement, or diſagreement, the mind per- 
ceives, in any of its ideas, may be called relative, and is no- 
thing but the perception of the relation between any two 
ideas, of what kind ſoever; that is, their agreement, or diſ- 


agreement, one with another, in the ſeveral ways, or reſpects, 
the mind takes of comparing them. 


The third ſort of agreement, or diſagreement, to be found in 
our ideas, is coexiſtence, or non - coexiſtence, in the fame 


ſubject; and this belongs particularly to ſubſtances.— Thus 


when we pronounce concerning gold, that it is fixed, it 
amounts to no more but this; that fixedneſs, or a power 
to remain in the fire unconſumed, is an idea which always 
accompanies that particular ſort of yellowneſs, weight, fuli- 
5 oh which make our complex idea fanified by the 
word gold. | 
| Purth ſort is that of actual and real exiſtence, agree 
ing to any idea. i 

Within theſe four ſorts of agreement, or diſagreement, ſcems 
contained all the 4nowlege we have, indeed all we are capable 


of; for all that we not, or can affirm, concerning any idea, 


is, that it is, or is not, the ſame with ſome other ; as, that 
blue is net yellow: that it does, or does not, coexiſt with 


another in the ſame ſubject; as, that iron is ſuſceptible of 
| | | magnetical impreſſions : that it hath that or this relation to 
_ _ they ſerve allo as ſearces to filtrate, purify, and refine, the : 


ſome other ideas; as, that two triangles upon equal baſes, 
between the ſame lels, are equal: or, that it has a real 
exiſtence without the mind ; as, that God is. 

The mind becomes poſſeſſed of truth in ſeveral manners, 
which conſtitute ſo many different ſpecies. of 4nowlege.— 


Thus, when the mind has a preſent view of the agreement 


or diſagreement of any of its ideas, or of the relation they 
have one with another, it is called actual Inotulege. 
Secondly, a man. is ſaid to know any propoſition, when, having 
once evidently perceived the agreement or diſagreement of 
the ideas whereof it conſiſts, and ſo lodged it in his memory, 
that whenever it comes to be reflected on again, the mind 
aſſents to it without doubt or - heſitation, and is certain of 
the truth of it: this may be called habitual knowlege.— 
And. thus a man os ſaid to An all thoſe truths 
which are lodged in his memory, by a foregeing, clear, and 
full perception. hee eres, 
Of habitual #newlege, there are two ſorts ; the one con- 
ſiſts of ſuch truths, laid up in the memory, as whenever they 
occur to the mind, it actually perceives the relation that is be- 


| ; | | tween their ideas; and this is in all thoſe tryths where the 
Ariſtotle, under this term, includes all the incidents of a4 


ideas themſelves, by an immediate view, diſcover their agree. 


ment or diſagreement one with another. — The other 1s «i 


ſych truths, whereof the mind having been convinced, it re- 
tains the memory of the conviction, without the proofs.— 
Thus a man that remembers. certainly, that he once perceived 
the demonſtration, that the three angles of a triangle ae 
equal to two right ones, Inotus it to be true, when that de- 
monſtration is gone out of his mind, and cannot poſſibly be 
recollected: but he 4nows it in a different way from what he 
did before; namely, not by the intervention of thoſe interme- 
_ diate ideas; whereby the agreement, or diſagreement, of thoſe 
in the propoſition was at firſt perceived; but by remembering 
that is, #nowing, that he was once certain of the truth 
this propoſition, that the three angles of a triangle are equi 
to two right ones.—The immutability of the ſame. relations 
between the ſame immutable things, is now the idea, 


| 3 2 - | _ -ſhews him, that if the three angles of a triangle were once 
'KNOWLEGE, according to Mr. Locke, conſiſts in the per- | , ang 


jual to two right ones, they will always be ſo.— And hence 
be comes to fart — what was once true, is alva): 
true; what ideas once agreed, will always agree 5 * 
conſequently, what he once new to be true, he will alws)s 
know to be true, as long as he can remember that he on- 
knew it. >. oF nt Dd he tb Le 
Degrees of KnowLEGE,—As to the different degrees, d 
Clearneſs of our knowlege, it ſeems to lie in the . 
way which the mind has of perceiving the agreement of © 
agreement of any of its ideas. When the mind 2 
"hs agreement or diſagreement of two ideas immediate 
_ by themſelves, without the intervention of any other, we 2 
call it intuitive Inotvlege; in which caſe the mind perce 
the truth, as the eye doth light, only by being directed tu. 
wards it.— Thus the mind perceives, that white nin 
black ; that three are more than two, and. equal to one os 
two.—This part of #nowlege is irrefiſtible ; and, like 
bright ſun-ſhine, forces itſelf immediately to be perceiuec 


and, ſo far as it perceives them, to tow each what it is, and 
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_ "thereby to perceive their difference; that is, the one not to! 


ſoon as ever the mind turns its view that way.—lt.5 
this intuition that depends all the certainty and eviden® | 
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Fur other £nowledge;, which certainty every one finds to be ſo 
great, that he cannot imagine, and therefore cannot require, 


4 eater. ae 19 WITS IA EL eee r res. 
| The next degres of knowledge is, where the mind perceiyes 


juxtapoſition, as it were, of che ideas; becauſe thoſe ideas, 
concerning whoſe agreement, or diſagreement, the inquiry is 


or diſagreement, which it ſearches for, by the intervention of 
other ideas; and this is that Which we call regſo ning. 
Thus, if wo would know the agreement, or diſagreement, in 
bigneſs, between the three angles of a triangle and two 
right e we cannot do it by an immediate view and 
Comparis 
cannot be brought together at once, and compared with any 
other one or two angles; and fo of this the, mind has no 
immediate or intuitive Anetoledge. — But we muſt find out 


we come to #now the equality of theſe three angles to two 
right ones. (5.3 * | 


mind to find thoſe proofs, 
.- which is called Japacity. g.. 
This -nowledge, though it be certain, is not ſo clear. and 
evident as intuitive &nowledge ; it requires pains and -atten- | 
tion, and ſteady application of mind, to diſcover the agree- | 


can, in this, way, arrive at any certainty.— Before demon- 


| cannot happen to the mind, that has its faculty of perception 


it can be a doubt to the eye (that can diſtinctly ſee white 
and black), whether: this ink and paper be all of a colour. 


tive knowledge, . there is an intuitive notuledge of that agree- | 


of ſuch agreement, or diſagreement, there is no knowledge 
produced. | 


member it, to make the agreement, or diſagreement, of the 
ideas, concerning which we inquire, viſible and certain.— 
This intuitive perception of the agreement, or diſagreement, 


becauſe in long deductions the memory cannot eaſily 


of number, extenſion, and figure alone, it may, poſſibly, be 
the want of due method and application in us, and not of 
ſufficient evidence in things, that demonſtration has been 
thought to have ſo little to do in other parts of knowledge. | 
For, in whatever ideas the mind can perceive the agreement, 
or diſagreement, immediately, there it is capable of intuitive 


agreement, of any two ideas, by the intuitive perception of 


diate ideas, there the mind is capable of demonſtration, which 
is not limited to the ideas of figure, number, extenſion, or 


the modes of numbers have every the leaſt diff | 
Clear and perceivable : and, in extenſion, though every the | 


| Whoſe modes and ifferences are made and counted by de- 
Jin and not quantity, We have not ſo nice and accurate a 
kf 


| thoſe other fimple ideas being appearances, or ſenſations pro-“ 
- puſtles,' ſingly inſenſible, t 
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not this agreement, or diſagreement, immediately, or by the 


| made, cannot, b the mind, be fo, put together, AS to ew it. 
In chis caſe, the mind is obliged to diſcover the agreement, 


on of, them, becauſe the three angles of a triangle 


ſome other angles, to which the three angles of a triangle 
have equality; and, finding thoſe equal to two right ones, 


Thoſe intervening ideas, which ſerve to ſhew the agreement 
of any two others, are called proofs z and where the agree- 
ment, or diſagreement, is by this means plainly and clearly 
perceived, it is called demen/iration : and a quickneſs. in the 

and, to apply them right, is that 


* — 
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ment, or diſageement, of the iders it conſiders; and there 
muſt be a progreſſion by ſteps and degrees, before the mind 


ſtration, there was à doubt, which, in intuitive 4owleage, 


left in a degree capable of diſtinct ideas, no more than 


Now, in every ſtep that reaſon makes in demonſtra- 


ment, or diſagreement, it ſecks, with the next intermedi- 
ate idea, which it uſes as a proof; for, if it were not ſo, 
that yet would need a proof, ſince, without the perception 


F . 


By which it is evident, that every ſtep in reaſoning, that 


the mind perceives, there is o more. required, but to re- 


of the intermediate ideas in each ſtep and progreſſion of the 
demonſtration, muſt alſo be exactly carried in the mind; 
and a man muſt be ſure, that no part is left out, which 


retain, this knowledge becomes more imperfect than in- 
tuitive, and men often embrace falſhoods for demonſtrations. 

It has been generally taken for granted, that mathematics | 
alone are capable of demonſtrative certainty; but to have ſuch | 
an agreement, or diſagreement, as may be intuitively per- 
ceived, being, .as we imagine, pot the privilege of the ideas 


— 


dge; and, where it can perceive the agreement, or diſ- 


the agreement, or diſagreement, they have with any interme- 


their modes. W „ | 

The reaſon why it has been generally ſuppoſed. to belong to | 

theſe only, is,' becauſe, in comparing their alice exceſs, 
erence very | 


* 


leaſt exceſs is not ſo perceptible, yet the mind has found out | 
ways to diſcover the juſt. equality of two angles, extenſions, | 
or figures; and both numbers and figures can be ſet down | 
by viſible and laſting marks.——But, in other ſimple ideas, 


ae - 


a 


ſtinQion of their differences, as to perceive, or find ways to 


meaſure their juſt equality, or their leaſt differences. For, 


? 


duced in us, by the ſize, figure, motion, &c, of minute cor- 
5 ; : ö jk different degrees alſo depend. 
on the variation of ſome or all of thoſe cauſes; which, ſince 
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produces | 4nowledge, , has intuitive certainty ;- which when | 


it cannot be obſerved by us in particles of matter, whereof | 
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tion of them, is fit to produce any preciſe degree of whiteneſs, 
becauſe we have no certain ſtandard to 9 them by, nor 


is only 7 or opinion, not knowledge, at leaſt, in all gene- 
8 e N 


fitrve, 


ut, fince our #nowledge is founded on, and employed about, FI 


our ideas only, will it follow thence, that it muſt be con- 
formable to our ideas, and that where our ideas are clear and 


_ diſtin, obſcure and confuſed, there our #nowledge will be ſo 
too ?—We anſwer, No; for our knowledge conſiſting in the 


k 4 o p 


iq 


ideas; its clearneſs or obſcurity conſiſts in the clearneſs or 


Perception of the agreement, or diſagreement, of any two 


obſcurity of that perception, and not in the clearneſs or ob- 
ſcurity of the ideas themſelves.— A man (for inſtance), who 


has a clear idea of the angles of a triangle, and of equality to 


two right ones, may yet have but an obſcure perception of 

their agreement, and ſo have but a very obſcure #nowledge = 
of it : but obſcure and. confuſed ideas can never produce any 
_ clear or e- g tf becauſe, as far as any ideas are 


obſcure or confuſed, ſo far the mind can never perceive clear- 


RE whether they agree or diſagree ; or, to expreſs the ſame . 
thi 


ng in other words, he that has not determined ideas to the 
words he uſes, cannot make propoſitions of them,. of whoſe 


truth he can be certain. 


From all this it follows; 10, That we can have no knowledge | 
faither than we have ideas. | „ 
20, That we have no #nowledge farther than we can have 

perception of the agreement, or diſagreement, of our ideas, 

either by intuition, demonſtration, or ſenſation 


diate compariſon one with another. Thus, we cannot intui- 
tively perceive the equality of two extenſions, the difference 


of whoſe figures makes their parts incapable of an exact imme- 


diate application. | BR Ol 1155 
4, Our rational AnDbledge cannot reach to the whole extent 
of our ideas; becauſe, between two different ideas which we 
would examine, we cannot always find ſuch proofb, whete- 


by we can connect one to another with an intuitive #nowledge 


in all the parts of the deduction. 


59, Senſitive knowledge, reaching no farther than the exiſt- 


'ence of things actually preſent to our ſenſes,” is yet much nar- 


rower than either of the former. 

6?, From all which it is evident, that the extent of our now 
ledge comes not only ſhort of the reality of things, but even of 
the extent of our own ideas We have the ideas of a ſquare, 


à circle, and equality; and yet, perhaps, ſhall never be able 
to find a circle equal to a ſquare. See CIRCLE. . 
xtent and Limits f KNOWLEDGE. — The affirmations or 


negations we make concerning the ideas we have, being re- 
duced to the four. ſorts aboye-mentioned, viz. identity, co- 
exiſtence, relation, and real exiſtence, let us inquire how far 
our knowledge extends in each of theſe ; -1*, As to identity and 

e Led diverſity, 


30, We cannot have an intuitive #nowledge, that ſhall ex- 

tend itſelf to all our ideas, and all that we would #now about 
them; becauſe we cannot examine and perceive'all the fela- 
tions they have one to another by juxtapoſition, or in imme- 


/ 


i 
| 
f 
| 
| 


2 intereſt, did not oppoſe or menace endeavours of this 

As to the fourth ſort of bnowledge, viz. of the real, aftual c. 

- tence of things, we have an intuitive #rowledge of our own 

' 2 is in this that the greateſt and moſt material part of our | exiſtence, a demonſtrative #nowledge of the exiſtence of God, 

- "#mewledge, concerning fubſtances, conſiſts : for our ideas of and a ſenſitive knowledge of the objects that preſent theniſelves 
"' ſubſtances being nothing but certain collections of ſimple ideas] to our ſenſes, "1 

bor exiſting in one ſubſect (our idea of flame, for inſtance, | Hitherto we have examined the extent of our knowledge, in 

is a body hot, luminous, and moving upwards); when we | reſpect of the ſeveral ſorts of beings that are: there is another 

"would know any thing farther, concerning this, or any other | " extent of it, in reſpe@ of univerſality, which will alſo deſerr 

- fort of ſubſtance, what do we but inquire what other quali-] to be conſidered; and this, in regard our knowledge follow; 

| ties, or powers, theſe ſubſtances have, or have not? which | te nature of our ideas. the ideas, whoſe agreement, ot 

is nothing elſe but to Inet what other ſimple ideas do, or do | diſagreement, we perceive, are abſtraft, our tnowledge i; 

not exiſt with thoſe which make up ſuch complex idea.—The | univerſal; for what is #nown of ſuch general ideas, will be 

| particular thing, in which that eſſence, that is, 
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derkty, or intuitive hnnoledge, is as far extended, as our | 
ideas themſelves; and there can be no idea in the mind, which 
it does not preſently, by an intuitive #now!edge, perceive to be 
"what ie ie and to be different from any other. , 
2, As to the agreement, or di ment; of our ideas of . 
- exiſtence, our ledge herein is very defective, though it 


reaſon of this is, that the fimple ideas, which make up our | true N | 
complex ideas of ſubſtances, have no - viſible neceſſary con-] that abſtract idea, is found': and what is once Inoton of ſuch 
nection, or inconſiſtence, with other ſimple ideas, Whoſe co- ideas, will be perpetually-and for ever true; fo that, 28 to all 
exiſtence with them we would inform ourſelves about. general knowledge, we muſt ſearch and find it only in our oun 
minds; and it is only the examining our own ideas that fur- 
niſhes us with it. "Truths belonging to eſſences of things 
{that is, to abſtract ideas) are eternal, and are to be found 
out by the contemplation only of thoſe effences ; as the exiſt- 
ence of things is to be nu only froni experience. 
Reality of KNoWLEDGE.-— ER is evident, that the mind Enos 
not things immediately, but by the intervention of the ideas 
it has of them.— Our tnowledge, therefore, is real only ſo 
far as there is a conformity between our ideas, and the 
reality of things. But how ſhall we #now' when our ideas 
agree with things themſelves? It is anſwered, There are 
: uy ſorts of ideas, that we may be aſſured agree with things: 
theft rb; 2 e eee 3 
1, Simple ideas, which, ſince the mind can by no means 
make to itſelf, muſt be the effect of things operating upon 
the mind in a natural way, and producing therein thoſe per- 
ceptions, which, dy the will of our Maker, they are ordain- 
ed and adapted to. Hence it follows, that ſimple ideas are 
not fictions of our fancies, but the natural and regular pro- 
ductions of things without us, really operating upon us, 
which carry with them all the conformity our ſtate requires; 
which is to repreſent things under thoſe appearances they are 
| fitteſt to produce in us. — Thus, the idea of whiteneſs, as it 
is in the mind, exactly anſwers that power which is in any 
body to produce it there; and this conformity between our 
ſimple ideas, and the exiſtence of things, is ſufficient for 
29, All our complex idzas, except only thoſe of ſubſtances, 
being — af the mind's own making; and not referred 
ta the exiſtence of things, as to their originals, cannot want 
any 2 neceſſary to real knowledge ; for that which 
is not deſigned to repreſent any thing but itſelf, can never 
be capable of a wrong repreſentation.— Here the ideas them- 
_ ſelves are conſidered as archetypes, and things are no otherwiſe 
regarded than as conformable to chem. -— This, the mathema- 


what figure, ſize, | 
ow colour, or 
produce 


in us th hatſoever 3 


8 
© 


now 


en ö 
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weighty, malleable, fuſible, and fixed; yet, becauſe none of 

© theſe have any evident dependence, or neceſſary connection, 
with the other, we cannot certainly now, that, where any | 
four of theſe are, the fifth will be there alſo, how highly 

_ probable ſoever it may be. But the higheſt degree of pro- 

bability amounts not to certainty, without which there can 
be no true #nowleage ; for this co-exiſtence can be no far- 
- ther &nown than it is perceived; and it cannot be perceived, 
but either, in particular ſubjects, by the obſervation of our 
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„ parts of #nowleage, the 


ſenſes, or, in gener: 


know, that no ſubj 
lities, more than one * at once, as one exte 
one figure; and fo of ſenſible ideas peculiar to each ſenſe : 


can; have of each ſort of prim 


"_- 


for whatever, of each kind, is preſent in any ſubject, exchides | 
cannot have | 


all other of that ſort; for inſtance, one ſubje& 
two ſmells, or two colours, at the ſame time. 
As to powers of ſubſtances, which make a great part of our 
inquiries about them, our #nowledge reaches a little farther 
than 


ver; and I doubt, whether, with thoſe faculties we have, we 


hall ever be able to carry our general nowledge much farther | 
in this part. Experience is that, which, in this part, we muſt | 
depend on; and it were to be wiſhed, that it were more im- 


proved. We find the advantages ſome mens generous pains 
To this way brought to the ſtock of natural Fnowledge ; 
and if others, eſpecially the philoſophers by fire, had been ſo 

in their obſervations, and fincere in their 


our acquaintance with the bodies here about us, and our in- 


* into their powers and operations, might have been yet 
m | - | | 


third ſort, the agreemen 
2 in any other relation; this 


_ _ gine the wonders of this at are 
| improvements and helps, ady: 


. not eaſy to determine. 
. not the only ones capable of demonſtration and kniauledge 
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y the neceſſary connection of the 


on, or 


than experience ; becauſe they conſiſt in a texture and mo- 
tion of parts, which we cannot by any means come to diſco- 


n philoſophers ought to have been, 


5 hnowle 


Method of improving or inlarging KnowLepGs.—Tt' being the 


dhe foundation of all 4nowledge, and that ſciences are eich 
1 | l * them built upon certain præcognita, from whence the under. 
coveries.— They, who ate ignorant of ra, cannot ima- | - 
Rs: Ha pu pBrke pier it: and 
1 8 bob wh 
ious mind of man may yet find | _ 
| 2 e | { | zs foundations whereon to build the knowledge that 
at leaſt, we may believe, that the ideas of quantity are 5 . 
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ticſan conſiders the truth and properties belonging to a rect 
angle, or circle, only as they are ideas in his own mind, 
which poflibly he never found exiſting mathematically, that 


is, preciſely, true; yet his fnowledge is not only certain, but 


real, becauſe real things are no farther concerned, nor intend- 
ed to be meant by any ſuch propoſitions, than as things real) 
agree to thoſe archetypes in the mine. 46 
, But the complex idras,' which we refer to archetypes 
without us, may differ from them; and ſo our knowledge a- 
bout them may come ſhort of being real: and ſuch are ort 
ideas of ſubſtances. —Theſe'muſt be taken from ſomething, 
that does or has exiſted, and not be made up of ideas arbi- 
trarily put together, without any real pattern,—Herein, there- 
fore, is founded the _— of our knowledge concerning fub- 
ſtances, that all our complex ideas of them muſt-be ſuch, and 
ſuch only, as are made up of ſuch ſimple ones as have been 
diſcovered to co-exiſt in nature: and our ideas, wk thus 
true, though not, perhaps, very exact copies, are the fubjet 
of real knowledge of them.—Whateyer ideas we have, the 
agreement we find they have with others, will be knowledg 
If thoſe ideas be abſtract, it will be general #nowledge; but, 
to make it real concerning ſubſtances, the ideas muſt be taken 
from the ne Herve of things, Where ever, 2 
we perceiye the ement, or diſagreement, of our idea, 
there is certain 4 and where- ever we are ſure thoſe 
ideas agree with ths reality of things there is certain, rei 
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received opinion amongſt men of letters, that maxims 7 


ſtanding is to take its riſe, which it is to conduct ice 
in its inquiries in the matters belonging to that ſcience ; tif 
beaten road of the ſchools has been oa, down, in the be 
ginning, one or more general propoſitions, called zieh 
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the good ſucceſs it — to have in mathervatics, which, of 


the great advancement and certainty of real knowledge. men 
arrive to in theſe ſciences; was not owing to the-_jnfluence 
of thoſe principles, but to the clear, diſtinct, and complete, 
ideas their thoughts were employed about, and tothe x ee | 


of equality and exceſs, ſo clear between ſome of them, that 


_ - they had un intuitive #nowlexge, and by that a way to diſ- 
coder it M others, and this without the help of thoſe max- 
ims. For is it not poſfible for a lad to #row, that his whole 
doch is digger than his little finger, but by virtue of this 


-4xioitl, ©" The whole is bigger than a part; for be aſſured of 


* 


it till he has learned that maxim? Let any one confider which 
bs Hiotum hiſt and earch by moſt 1 the ere in- 
ſtance, or the general rule; and which it is that gives life and 
| birth to the other: theſe general rules are but the comparing 
ur more general and abſtract ideas, which ideas are made 
þ "the mind, and have names given them, for the eaſter diſ- 
patch in its reaſonings: but knowledge began in the mind, and 
was founded on particulars, though afterwards, perhaps, no 
notice he taken thereof, it being natural for the mind to 
Ay up thoſe general notions,” and make the proper uſe of 
them, which is to diſburden the memory of the cumberſome 
load of particulars.—— The way to improve in #nowledge 
is, not to ſwallow principles with an implicit faith, and with- 
dut examination, which would be apt to miſlead men, in- 
ſtead of guiding them into truth ; but to pet and fix in our 
minds clear and complete ideas, as far as they are to be had, 
and to annex to them proper and conſtant names: and thus, 


_  .. darely by conſidering our ideas, and comparing them toge- | 


 _ ther, obſerving their agreement or diſagreement, their ha- 
'  bitudes, and 6 ſhall get more true and clear 


 Inowledge, by the conduct of this one rule, than by taking | 


up 3 and thereby putting our minds into the diſpo 
ers. | $4 17 v4 A = oe of erty 
We muſt therefore, if we will proceed as teaſbn Adviſes üs, 
adapt our methods of inquiry to the nature of the ideas we 
examine, and the truth we ſearch after.—General and cer- 
' tain truths are only founded in the habitudes and relations of 
abſtract ideas; therefore a ſagacious, methodical application of 
our thoughts for the finding out theſe relations, is the only 
way to diſcover all, that can, with truth and certainty, be put 
into general propoſitions. By what ſteps we are to proceed 
in theſe, is to be learned in the ſchools of the mathemati- 
cians, who, from very _ and eaſy beginnings, by gentle 
degrees, and a continued chain of reaſonings, proceed to the 
diſcovery and demonſtration of truths, that, at firſt fight, ap- 
' peared beyond human capacity.— This may reaſonably be 


2 


ſaid, that, if other ideas that are real, as well as nominal ef- | 
ſences of their ſpecies, were purſued in the way familiar to E 1 
mathematicians, they would carry our thoughts farther, and 


way of | proceeding was, | . 


KUL 


not, nor ark our faculties able to advance farther. See Pur- 
/1{ 020% 7... | F 
From whence it is obvious to conclude, that, ſince our facul- 
ies are not e to penetrate the real eſſences of bodies, 
but yet plainly to diſcover to us the being of a Hod, and the 
Anotbledge of ourſelves, enough to give us a clear diſcovery of 


our duty, and great concernment, it will become us, as ratio- 


nal creatures, to employ our faculties about what they are 
moſt adapted to, and follow the direction of nature, where it 
ſcems to point us out the way; for it is rational to conclude, 


ties, and carries in it our greateſt intereſt; and therefore it is, 
that morality is the proper ſcience and buſineſs of mankind in 
& nee are both concerned and fitted to ſearch out their 
ſummum bonum), as ſeveral arts, converſant about the ſeveral 
parts of nature, are the lot and private talent of particular men, 
"cor. the common uſe of human life, and their own particular 
lubſiſtence in this world. V 
The ways to inlarge our #nowledge, as far as we are capable, 
ſeem to be theſe two; the firſt is, to get and ſettle in our 
minds, as far as we can, clear, diſtinkt, and conſtant, ideas of 
 . thole things we would conſider and zo; for it being evi- 
dient, that our knowledge cannot exceed our ideas, where the 
are either imperfect, confuſed, or obſcure, we cannot cle 


to have certain, perfect, or clear knowledge. —The other art 
is, of finding out the intermediate ideas, which may ſhew us 
dme agreement or ropugraticy of other ideas, which cannot be 


immediately compared. 


modes, beſides thoſe of quantity, the conſideration of mathe- 
matical Anotledge will eaſily inform us; where, firſt, we ſhall 


angles or figures, of which he deſires J to know any thing, is 
utterly thereby incapable of any knowledge about them. Sup- 
poſe y* — Wha le- 


num, or trapezium, and it is clear, that he will in vain ſeek 
any demonſtration about them. . 


maxims or principles that led the maſters of this ſcience into 
thoſe wonderful diſcoveries they have made: let a man of good 
parts #now all the maxims of mathematics ever ſo well, and 


contemplate their extent and conſequences as much as he 


_ pleaſes, he will, by their aſſiſtance, ſcarce ever come to #n0-:1, 


_ thoughts otherwiſe applied. The mind had other objects, 

other views before it, far different from thoſe maxims, which 
men, well enough acquainted with thoſe received axioms, but 
ignorant of their method who firſt made thoſe demonſtrations, - 


with greater evidence and clearneſs, than l t 5 cantever ſufficiently admire. X 7 8 
: | ane that con: | Oo (powledge, a8 in other things, ſo in this alſo, has fo great 
Is capable of = a ere wit ſary 
« demonſtration, as well as mathematics; fen moral ideas 


to imagine. This is reaſon ſufficient to adv 
jecture above-mentioned ; via. That mardity 


. : . "> « . LY 4 T 
being real eſſences, which have a diſcoverable! 5 


and agreement one with another, ſo far as: N 


habitudes and relati ſo far we ſhall be and | -- finguith faculty, cannot but perceive the agreement, or diſ- 
eral truths. © 1255 N , ene: x bd of them one with another. As he that has 

| 2 knowledge of ſubſtances, we are to proceed after 4 ne will open them by day, cannot but ſee ſome objects, 

quite different method; the bare contemplation of their abs, 165 5 a difference in them; yet he may chooſe whether 

frag ideas (which are but nominal eſſences) will carry us „e Will turn his eyes towards an object, curiouſly ſurvey it, and 


but a very little way in the ſearch of truth and certainty.— 


Here experience muſt teach us what reaſon cannot ; and it is | 
by trying alone, that we can certainly know what other quali- 
ties co-exiſt with thoſe of our complex idea; for inſtance, whe- 


ther that yellow, heavy, fuſible body, I call gold, be malle- 
able, or no j which experience (however it prove in that par- 
ticular body we examine) makes us not certain, that it is ſo 
in all, or any other yellow, heavy, fuſible bodies, but that 
which we have tried ; becauſe it is-no conſequence, one way . 
or other, from our complex idea. The neceſſity. or incon- 
ſiſtence of np 4 has no viſible connection with the 
combination of that b 
| =What is here ſaid of the nominal eſſence of gold, ſuppoſed | 
to conſiſt of a body of ſuch a determinate colour, weight, and 
fuſibility, will hold true, if other qualities be added to it. — 
Our reaſonings from thoſe ideas will carry us but a little way 
in the certain diſcovery of the other properties in thoſe maſles 


derience teaches, we may have certain knowledge, and no far- 
ther—It is not denied, but that a man, accuſtomed to rational 
and regular experiments, ſhall be able to ſee farther into the 
nature of bodies, and their unknown properties, than one that 


ach, and thereby increaſe our ſtock of conveniencies for 
is life ; but, beyond this, it is to be feared, our talents reach 
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ur, weight, and fuſibility, in any body. | 


of matter wherein all thoſe are to be found. As far as our ex- | 


1 obſervations, we may draw advantages of eaſe and | 
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gur light, that it is neither wholly nece 


Wet; 
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n ſome of them ; and, if they have any diſ- 


"obſerve accurately all that is viſible in it. But what he doth 
ſee, he cannot ſee otherwiſe than he doth; it depends not on 
his will to ſee that blacks which appears yellow. Fuſt thus it 

is with our underſtanding : all that is voluntary in our #now- 


this or that ſort of 0 
of them; but, they being employed, our will hath no power to 


determine the 4nowledge of the mind one way or other; that 


is done only by the objects themſelves, as far as they are clear- 
ly diſcovered. Thus, he that has got the ideas of numbers, 


and depending on, another, who is eternal, omnipotent, and 


| perfectly wiſe and good, will as certainly know, that man is 
- to honour, fear, and obey God, a8 et the 1 ſhines when: BY 


KT, or Kor, a Turkiſh term, properly ſignifying a ,. BL 


b a ſtranger to them: but this is but judgment and opinion, or /orvant „ 
This would make it ſuſpected, that natural philoſophy” is not | Ottomanemnjlve, parueularly to thoſe g the grand ſignior's 
Ude of being made a ſcience. From experiments, and ard, and the infantry.—The captains of the infantry, and 


ole who command the guards, are called 4 aabytlers, and 
the ſoldiers of the guard tap kulleri, i. e. ſlaves of the. court. 
Ochers inform us, that all who hold any places depending 


that our proper employment lies in thoſe inquiries, and that 
ſort of &nowledge,: which is moſt ſuited to our natural capaci- 


That theſß two (and not relying on maxims, and drawing 
conſequences from ſome general propoſitions) are the right 
method of improving our '#nowledge in the ideas of other 


find, that he, who has not clear and perfect ideas of thoſe - 


have an exact idea of a right angle, ſcale- 


And fanther it is evident, that it was not the influence o 


chat the ſquare of the hypothenuſe, in a right-angled triangle, 
is equal to the ſquares of the two other ſides. This, and + 
other mathematical truths, have been diſcovered by the 


i 999 en, who have ſenſes, cannot chooſe > 
eas by them; and, if they have memory, 


ledge, is the PRs x: with-holding any of our faculties from 
ects, and a more or leſs accurate ſurvey 


and has taken the pains to compare one, two, and three, to 
ſix, cannot chooſe but #now they are equal. He alſo, that hath 
| the idea of an intelligent, but weak and frail being, made by, 
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PT Nen fuffer was ith 
* the crow; Cw it; in u wordz 245 r anointed wi honey, and-ſoexpoſed to the U 


* that the flies and waſps might be tempted to torment: itn. 
This was performed in three manners 3 ſometimes they only 
tied the patient to a ſtakez fometimes they hoiſted him 0 

into — and ſuſpended him in a baſket; and ſometimesthey, 


| Mtetched bim out on the He with his hands tied tied behind | 


» 
A 
7 7 er - 6 


, are, in any meaſure, the grand ſignjor's ſervants ; take the 
: dttle of tut, or 4 of, E e. 8 more creditable than that 

N of ſubject; even the} and vizir arid che baſhaws value them- 
IN oh ſelves upon it. A #1, or ſlave, of the grand fignior,, has au- 
* Ge to abuſe any who are only his ſervants; but à 
- who thould affront à 4, or ſlave, would be ſeverely pt 
The ts are intirely devoted to the will of the grand er, 
und look on it as a kind of martyrdom, that merits heaven, | 
WT —_— $a dic either by his order, or in the execution "of is 


ed an order of ſoldiery amo 
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* Tbe word is originally Ginny ado comes from xzugay, which 
. ſignifies either the fats to which the patient was tied, the co“. 
lar fitted to his neck, or'an.infrument wheremith they tor. 

mented him: the ſcholiaſt on Ariſtophanes e Was a 

Ser reg a ; 2 ; and 2225 it m_ o . from yen, 

do crook, or it ke e tort in à cxoe 

Ihe word, in Us ori _ 55 at bil _ e - bowing poſture : others _ 7 1 for a log of wood bal 


- ...._ Over the criminal's end, to ent his ſtanding upright: 
Perſia, and the poſterity of thoſe CONQUEFOIS, who placed II- Aychius deſcribes te e piece of ning. NO, cri- 
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muael ſophi on the chrone. They: are in number about T9000 „ le wore ſrerched and bos cbe td. In rg by e 

; xy men. "the word might ſignify all theſe ſeveral things. It was 5 
RA - Their San called huts baſehi Which was formbrly | . |  nerical name, hee theſe were the ſpeciesn. 9 np 
. the ne poſt i in the en ; wen hr a conſtable of | - Suidas gives us the fragrnent of an old law, whith'puniſhed , 


'KYPHONISM . kKyrhoxismus, or r Crrnoxismus, an 


ent puniſhment, which was e undergone by the 
_ in ch primitive times wherein the wap r Pon. 


| thoſe Who treated the laws with contempt, with phon 
the ſpace e of twenty days; after which, they were to b Fore 
pitated from a rock, dreſſed in womens habit. 
N 1 KY "are in medieine. dee che rüde Oris 
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